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Pubfisher’s preface 

ChanAers Twentieth Century Dictionary has always faithfully reflected 
changes in a living language. Now the pace of change has increased 
rapidly, for many diverse influences are at work, and a new version 
has had to be prepared. 

There have been revolutionary developments in the sciences and tech¬ 
nology, and the influence of mass media has made new scientific and 
technical terms no longer the monopoly of the specialist. The hitherto 
somewhat rigid barrier between formal and colloquial English is collapsing 
to such an extent that some contemporary fiction is virtually unintellig¬ 
ible to those without a wide colloquial vocabulary. Again, the hitherto 
largely artificial gulf between ‘English* and ‘American English’ is being 
bridg^. At the same time Britain’s closer ties with Europe are increasing 
the number of foreign words and phrases likely to be encountered 
by the reader of English. 

As the 1970s dawned, it became clear that our normal continuous and 
painstaking revision of the existing text was inadequate for modern 
needs. A fundamental reappraisal was begun. 


This, then, is the first entirely new edition of the Twentieth Century 
Dictionary in twenty years. For many years the most comprehensive 
dictionary designed for general use, it has now been brought fully 
abreast of the 1970s in its coverage of everyday language and affairs. 

* 

The continuing aim is to provide, in convenient and easily legible form, 
a comprehensive vocabulary aid for the present-day' reader, speaker and 
writer of English. We have retained all the features which have made the 
Twentieth Century Dictionary the valued companion of the literary 
reader and writer, but the whole work has been thoroughly re-examined. 
To a large extent, however, we have concentrated on recording the changes 
taking place in contemporary English. 

This new edition is alhiost one-fifth longer than its predecessor. In part 
this is due to the increased size of type: the main reason for the greater 
length, however, is the vast amount of additional material. 

Many of the words and phrases added such as fibre optics, free-rider, 
genetic engineering, hologram, jet set, patrial, running mate, solar noise, 
value-added tax and velodrome are new. Other, older words (and these 
form a very important category) have recently acquired new and highly 
specialised meanings which have been added in this edition: for example, 
capsule, core, dish, gay, gutsy, kitsch, module, stewardship, underground, 
and viable. 



This new edition is catholic and broadminded in its noting of colloquial¬ 
isms and slang terms, as these may now be considered an integral part of 
spoken and written English. For example, definitions are given of such 
words as drop out, hang-up, switched on, turn on, uptight and whizz-kid. 

Examples of the large number of foreign words and phrases appearing in 
the main text are actualitis, antipasto, apparatchik, batterie de cuisine, 
geselischaft and souk. American words in current use are no longer denied 
full acceptance by being glossed ‘U.S.* and American spellings such as the 
following are given as alternatives: defence, in U.S. defense', anaesthesia, 
in U.S. anesthesia; manoeuvre, in U.S. maneuver; moulding, in U.S. 
molding. 

Other distinguishing features are the detailed etymologies, the pronuncia¬ 
tion guides, the appendices, the idiomatic turns of speech and, last but 
not least, the literary words from the sixteenth century onwards which 
have for so long made Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary the chosen 
companion of the omnivorous general reader as well as the crossword 
addiefs favourite tool. 

Many hundreds of new words and meanings from many sources have 
been collected by the dictionary staff, but we are indebted also to scores 
of users of the dictionary who have sent in words and lists of words. 
We value greatly the interest they have shown. 

The excellence and comprehensive nature of the Twentieth 
Dictionary still owes much to the sure foundations laid by three 
Editors: Rev. Thomas Davidson, William Geddie MA BSc 
M. Dickie MA. The immense task of preparing this new 
been directed throughout by Miss A. M. Macdonald BA 
perience of dictionary making is probably unrivalled. H^wowledgc, 
advice and help have always been readily given to her coMwgucs, among 
whom Mrs E. Kirkpatrick MA and Miss P. Kerr b^ve been the 
principal assistant editors. To ail of them we, the |«blishers, wish to 
express our appreciation. 




Notes to the user of the dictionary 

The Anangemcait of Entries 

(1) In order to save space, words from the same root have often been 
grouped together under a headword, but cross-references have been 
included where these seemed necessary. Thus, we have given *patrology 
(see patristic)’, but not ‘coolness (see cool)’. Where elementary word¬ 
building is concerned, we have sometimes left the reader to make words 
for himself. Nowadays most adjectives can be used to make nouns in 
-ness, but we do not claim to have given a noun in -ness with every 
possible adjective. Similarly, we have not always noted that a present 
participle in -ing can be made from a verb and used also as an adjective 
or noun. 

(2) Derivatives are not listed in crude alphabetical order but in a more 
logical form. The direct derivatives, i.e. the headword with an insepar¬ 
able suffix, come first. These are followed by compound words beginning 
with the headword and then by phrases containing the headword. In 
each of the three groups terms appear in alphabetical order. 

Labels 

(3) The position of the classifying or descriptive labels attached to 
words and meanings is significant. A label relating to grammatical form 
appears before the word or meaning to which it applies. A label 
relating to classification (e.g. coll., slang, obs., chem., elect., psych.) 
precedes the list of meanings where it applies to all the meanings given. 
Where a label applies to only one meaning of a word it immediately 

' fc^Jows that meaning. 

Key tb Pronunciation 

The key the long vowels and diphthongs (appearing at every opening 
of the dicn^ary) is: 

fate, me, hur (her); mine; mote, for; mute; moon, fdbt 

Neutral vowels unaccented syllables are usually represented by 9, 
as el'9‘m9nt, ran'dam. 

The consonants nee4 little explanation. 

dh is used for the initial sound of then 
zh is used for the sound of s in pleasure 


VI 



gz is used for the sound of x in example 
(h)w is used for the sound of wh in alien 

(the use of parentheses round h shows the two possible pro¬ 
nunciations) 

hh is used for any open guttural (Scots or German) as in loch 
ngg is used for the sound of ng in linger 
ngk is used for the sound of nk in monkey 

For those who desire it, a detailed chart of pronunciation is given over¬ 
leaf. 

Etymologies 

The etymology is given in square brackets at the end of each article. 
The sign — is to be read ‘derived from’. Whatever follows after a 
semicolon is not the source of the word but a word from the same 
ultimate source. 

A point to note is that German nouns have not been given the initial 
capital letter, as in an English dictionary the capital might mislead. 

Literary Words 

In cases where the use of a word by a particular author is the main 
reason for its inclusion, the author is usually named. Often, however^" 
the word is found also in other writers of the same period. Scots wo^ 
have been included because they were used by eighteenth- and ninete^ 
century writers who are generally regarded as being in the mainstr/' 
English literature. 



Detailed diart of pronandatioii 

R(»pelling is a rough method of showing pronunciation compared with 
the use of phonetic symbols, but it has two merits—^it is intelligible to 
a large number of people who do not know phonetic symbols, and it 
allows for more than one interpretation so that each user of the dic¬ 
tionary may choose a pronunciation in keeping with the rest of his 
speech. 


Vowels and Diphthongs in Accented Syllables 


Sound 




Examples 

Pronunciation 

a 

as in 

( 1 ) 

fate 

name, aid, rein 

n6m, ad, ran 



( 2 ) 

bare 

tare, wear, hair, heir 

tar, war, hbr, dr 

a 

•1 

( 1 ) 

father 

grass, path 

grds, path 



( 2 ) 

far 

harm, heart, palm 

harm, hart, pdm 

a 



sat 

bad, have 

bad, hav 

e 


( 1 ) 

me 

lean, keel, dene, chief, seize 

len, kei, din, chef, siz 



( 2 ) 

fear 

gear, sheer, here, bier 

ger, shir, hir, her 

e 



pet 

red, thread, said, bury 

red, thred, sed, ber'l 

I 

»$ 


mine 

side, shy, dye, height 

sid, shi, di, hit 



( 2 ) 

sire 

hire, byre 

hir, bir 

i 



bid 

pin, busy, hymn 

pin, biz’i, him 

d 

99 

( 1 ) 

mote 

bone, road, foe, low, dough 

bon, rdd, fd, 16, do 



( 2 ) 

more 

fore, soar, floor, port 

for, sor, fior, port 




(For alternative pronunciation of port, more, etc., see 3) 

o 

99 


got 

shot, shone 

shot, shon 

S 

»t 

<J) 

all 

haul, lawn, fall, bought 

hoi. Ion, fol, bot 



( 2 ) 

for 

swarm, port, more 

swbrm, port, mbr 




(For alternative pronunciation of port, more, etc., see d) 

dd 

99 

( 1 ) 

moon 

fool, sou 

fodl, soo 



( 2 ) 

poor 

boor, tour 

boor, tS5r 

db 

99 


loot 

good, full, would 

good, fob!, wdbd 

a 

99 

(1) 

mute 

tune, due, newt, view 

tun, da, nut, va 



( 2 ) 

pure 

endure 

en-dar' 

u 

99 


bud 

run, love. 

run, lu9 

u 

99 


her 

heard, bird, world, absurd 

hard, bard, wdrld, ab-sard' 

ow 

99 


house 

mount, frown 

mownt, frown 



( 2 ) 

hour 

sour 

sowr 

oi 

9 » 


boy 

toy, buoy, soil 

toi, boi, soil 


Vowels in Unaccented Syllables 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables are usually shown by means 
of a turned e or schwa— 

e.g. eVa-mantt in'fant, ran'dam, pre'shas (precious), nd'char (nature) 

In certain cases, the unaccented vowel is more exactly represented by 
the symbol i— 

e.g. e'yil, bi-hold', bles'id, man'ij, di-ment* 


viii 





Consonants 

Sond 


Examplet 


PronuDcimtimi 


ch 

as in 

church 

much, match, lunch 

d 


dog 

ado, dew 

dk 

»| 

then 

father 

f 


fkde 

faint, phase, rough 

g 

ft 

game 

gold, guard, ghastly 

gz 

ft 

example 

exact 

k 

t» 

home 

happy 

kk 

tf 

loch 

coronach, leprechaun 

(k)w 

ft 

white 

whale, which 

J 

ft 

judge 

jack, gentle, ledge, region 
keep, cat, chorus 

k 

ft 

king 

ks 

ft 

six 

lax, vex 

kw 

ft 

queen 

quite, coiffeur 

flk 

ft 

sing 

fling, longing 

ngg 

• t 

finger 

sin^e, longer, languor 

ngk 

ft 

monkey 

precinct, adjunct 

s 

ft 

sad 

salt, city, circuit, scene, mas 

sk 

ft 

ship 

shine, machine, sure, lunch 
Asutic 

tk 

tt 

thin 

three 

y 

ft 

yes 

young, bastion, question 

z 

ft 

zebra 

zoo, was, roads 

zh 

tt 

pleasure 

azure, measure, congd, Asia! 


muck, mack, lunck (or AiiuA) 

9-ddd', d& 

f&‘dk»r 

f&nt, f 62 , ruf 

gold, gant, gSst'U 

Igz-akt" 

kap'i 

kor' 9 -n&kk, lep'ra-kkdn 
(k)wSI, (k)wlck 
Jcdc, Jen'tl, hj, ri'Jon 
kip, kat, k3r'»s (Ardr') 
laks, veks 
kwlt, kwu~far' 
fling, long’tng 
slng'gl, hng'gor, lang'gor 
pri'slngkt, q/'ungkt 
sSIt isolt), sit'i, s&r’kit, sin, mas 
skin, ms-skin', skSdr, lunsk (or 
lunch), Ssk-i-at'ik (or S-zkhat'- 

tkre 

yung, bast'ysn, kwest’ysn 
z56, woz, rSdz 

azk’ar (or S'zkBr), mezk'sr, 
k5-zk&, i-zki-at'lk (or dsk- 
i-at'lk) 


Additional Sounds in Foreign Words 

Sound Examples 


e 

0 

a 

a 


as in pdre 


mdme, maltre 


„ deux feu, peu 

„ fleur leur, cceur 

„ (1) Fr. sur luminaire 

(2) Ger. Uber Filhrer 

(nearly i) 


Pronunciation 


mem, metr’ 

fe.pn 
lar, kecr 
lO-min-er 
fu'rsr 


Nasalised vowels 

a „ blanc 

g ,, main 

5 ,, mon 

<8 ,, lundi 


sang, temps,'dent 
faim, vin, plein 
tomber, long, sonde 
humble, un 


sa, iS, dd 
fg, vg, pig 
a-hd, 15, S5d 
dbl, <8 


An apostrophe is used to mark such pronunciations as r'A (where the sound is two separate 
consonants). * It is also used in words such as timbre (ttbr'). 



List of alii>reTiations used in tiie 
dictionary 


abbrev. 

abbreviatioa 

abl. 

ablative 

«cc. 

according 

accus. 

accusative 

atfjix). 

adjective(s) 

ad^s). 

adverb(s) 

aero. 

aeronautics 

agfl. 

agriculture 

aick. 

alchemy 

alg. 

algebra 

anal. 

anatomy 

anc. 

ancient(ly) 

ant. 

antiquities 

ant hr op. 

anthropology 

aor. 

aorist 

app. 

apparently 

approx. 

approximately 

arch. 

archaic 

archaeol. 

archaeology 

archil. 

architecture 

arith. 

arithmetic 

asiroi. 

astrology 

astron. 

astronomy 

at. mimb. 

atomic number 

allrib. 

attributive(ly) 

augm. 

augmentative 

A.V. 

Authorised 

Version 

B. 

Bible (A.V.) 

blot. 

biology 

hook-k. 

book-keeping 

bot. 

botany 

c. 

(L. circai about 

cap. 

capital 

cent. 

century 

cf. 

(L. confer) 
compare 

chem. 

chemistry 

cog. 

cognate 

coll. 

colloquiaKly) 

coilec. 

collectivedy) 

comp. 

composition 

compar. 

comparative 

conJ{.t). 

conjunction(s) 

conn. 

connected, 

connection 

contr. 

contracted, 

contraction 

cook. 

cookery 

corr. 

corruption, 

corresponding 

crystal. 

crystallography 

dat. 

a 

dative 

demons. 

demonstrative 

der. 

derived, 

derivation 

derog. 

derogatory, 

derogatorily 


dial. 

dialect(al) 

Diet. 

Dictionary 

dim. 

diminutive 

dub. 

doubtful 

E. 

East 

econ. 

economics 

e.g. 

(L. exempli gra¬ 
tia) for 
example 

elect. 

electricity 

enlom. 

entomology 

err on. 

erroneous(ly> 

esp. 

especially 

ety. 

etymology 

facet. 

facetiously 

fam. 

familiar, 

family 

fern. 

feminine 

.UK’ 

ngurative(ly) 

fl- 

floruit 

fol. 

followed. 

fort. 

following 

fortifleation 

freq. 

frequentative 

fut. 

future 

gen. 

genitive 

gen(er). 

generally 

geog. 

geography 

geol. 

geology 

geom. 

geometry 

ger. 

gerundive 

gram. 

grammar 

her. 

heraldry 

hist. 

history 

hort. 

horticulture 

hyperb. 

hyperbolically 

i.e. 

(L. id est) that 

Illil. 

is 

illiterate 

imit. 

imitative 

imper. 

imperative 

impers. 

impersonal(ly) 

incl. 

including 

indie. 

indicative 

iiffin. 

infinitive 

inten(s). 

intensive 

interj{i). 

interjection(s) 

interrog. 

interrogati ve(ly) 

intrans. 

intransitive 

irreg. 

irregulardy) 

lit. 

literai(ly) 

log. 

logic 

mach. 

machinery 

masc. 

masculine 

math. 

mathematics 

mech. 

mechanics 


med. 

medicine 

metaph. 

metaphysics 

meteor. 

meteorology 

mil. 

military 

'Milt. 

Milton 

min. 

mineralogy 

mod. 

modern 

mas. 

music 

myth. 

mythology 

N. 

North 

Ids). 

noun(s) 

nai. hist. 

natural history 

naul. 

nautical 

neg. 

negative 

neut. 

neuter 

nom. 

nominative 

n.pi. 

noun plural 

n.sing. 

noun singular 

N.T. 

New Testament 
(A.V.) 

North. 

Northern 

ohs. 

obsolete 

opp. 

opposed, 

opposite 

opt. 

optics 

org. 

organic 

orig. 

original(ly), 

origin 

O.S. 

Old Style 

o.r. 

Old Testament 
(A.V.) 

P- 

participle 

p.adi. 

participial 

adjective 

paint. 

painting 

palaeog. 

palaeography 

pa.p. 

past participle 

part. 

participle 

pass. 

passive 

pa.t. 

past tense 

path. 

pathology 

perf. 

perfect 

perh. 

perhaps 

pers. 

person (a 1) 

petr. 

petrology 

pfx. 

prefix 

phil{os). 

philosophy 

philol. 

philology 

phon. 

phonetics 

phot. 

photography 

phys. 

physics 

physiol. 

pliysiology 

pi. 

plural 

poet. 

poetical 

pol. econ. 

political 

economy 

pop. 

popular(ly) 

poss. 

possessive, 

possibly 


X 



Fr. Bk. Book of Com¬ 

mon Prayer 

pr.p. present i>articiple 

prep(s). prep(»ition(s) 

pres. present 

prel. preterite 

print. printing 

priv. privative 

prob. probably 

pronis). pronoun(s) 

proH. pronounced, 

pronunciation 
prop. prdperly 

pros. prosody 

psych. psychology 

q.v.,qq.v.{pl.)9ihKh see 


R.C. 

Roman Catholic 

redup. 

reduplication. 


reduplicated 

reflifix). 

reflexive 


A.F. 

Anglo-French 

Afrik. 

Afrikaans 

Amer. 

American 

Anpl. 

Anglian 

Ar. 

Arabic 

Austr, 

Australian 

Bav. 

Bavarian 

Beng. 

Bengali 

Bohem. 

Bohemian 

Braz. 

Brazilian 

Bret. 

Breton 

Celt. 

Celtic 

Chin, 

Chinese 

Copt. 

Coptic 

Corn. 

Cornish 

Dan. 

Danish 

Du. 

Dutch 

Egypt. 

Egyptian 

Eng. 

English 

Finn. 

Finnish 

Fiem, 

Flemish 

Fr. 

French 

Fris. 

Frisian 

Gael. 

Gaelic 

Ger. 

German 

Gmc. 

Germanic 

Goth. 

Gothic 

Gr. 

Greek 


ret. . 

related, relative 

rhet. 

rhetoric 

R.V. 

Revised Version 

S. 

South 

sculp. 

sculpture 

Shak. 

Shakespeare 

sig. 

sing. 

signifying 

singular 

specif. 

speciflcaliy 

Spens. 

Spenser 

sub}. 

subjunctive 

Stiff. 

suffix 

superl(s). 

superlativc(s) 

surg. 

surgery 

s.v. 

(L. sub verba) 


under the word 

telecomm. 

telecommunica¬ 


tions 

teleg. 

telegraphy 


Heb. 

Hebrew 

Hind. 

Hindustani 

Hung. 

Hungarian 

Iced). 

Icelandic 

(Modern) 

Ind. 

Indian 

Ir. 

Irish 

It. 

Italian 

Jap. 

Japanese 

Jav. 

Javanese 

L. 

Latin 

I..G., L.Ger. 

Low German 

Lilh. 

Lithuanian 

L.L. 

Low or Late 
Latin 

M.Du. 

Middle Dutch 

M.E. 

Middle English 

Mex. 

Mexican 

M.FIem. 

Middle Flemish 

M.Fr. 

Middle French 

M.H.C. 

Middle High 
German ,, 

M.L.G. 

Middle Low 
German 

Norm. 

Norman 

Norw. 

Norwegian 

O.E. 

Old English 

O.Fr. 

Old French 

O.Fris. 

Old Frisian 


term. 

termination 

theat. 

theatre. 

theol. 

theatrical 

theology 

trans. 

transitive, 

transl«(fon 

trig. 

trigonometry 

TV 

television 

ult. 

ultimately 

usu. 

usually 

vb(s). 

verbis) 

verb(s) intransi¬ 
tive 

v(s)i. 

voc. 

vocative 

v(.s).t. 

verb(s) transitive 

vulg. 

vulgar 

w. 

West 

sool. 

zoology 


O.HG. 

Old High 

German 

O.Ir. 

Old Irish 

O.N. 

Old Norse 

O.N.Fr. 

Old Northern 

* 

French 

O.Sax. 

Old Saxon 

Pers, 

Persian 

Peruv. 

Peruvian 

Pot. 

Polish 1 

Port. 

Portuguese 

Prov. 

Provencal 

Rom. 

Roman 

Ru.ss. 

Russian 

S.Afr. 

South African 

Sans, 

Sanskrit 

Scand. 

Scandinavian 

Scot. 

Scottish (Broad 
Scots) 

Sinhalese 

Sinh. 

Slav. 

Slavonic 

Sp. 

Spanish 

Sw. 

Swedish 

Turk. 

Turkish 

U.K. 

United Kingdom 

U.S. 

United States 
(often includes 
Canadian) 

W. 

Welsh 

W-S. 

West Saxon 



For 

List of ablH^vlatioiis used in the dictionary, see page x 

Key to pronunciation, see page vi 

Detailed chart of pronunciation, see page viii 



A 


A« II, d, n. the first letter in our alphabet, as in the Abaddon, a-bad'in, n. Apollyoii: hell (MUt). 
Roman, etc. (see aleph, alpha): in music, the [Heb. Shadddn, from abaa, to be lost.] 

major sixth of the scale of C: of first class or abaft, a-bqft', (naut.) adv, and prep, bdtitid. 

order, or of a class arbitrarily designated A: [Prep, a and O.B. bx/ian, after—pfic. be~, 
see blood-group: designating the principal gftan. See aft.] 

series of paper sizes, ranging from AO (841 x abalone, ab-a-ld’ni, n. the sea-ear, especially a 
1189 mm.) to AlO (26x37 mm.); as a mediaeval richly coloured kind found on the Pacific coast of • 
Roman numeral A»S0 or 500; A-5000.— North America. (Uncertain origin.] 

A1 (d wun), the symbol for a first-class vessel in abandon, a-ban'eten, v.t. to give up: to desert: to 
Lloyd’s Register: hence first-rate; A'-bomb, yield (Oneself) without restraint: to give up all 

atomic bomb; A'-eflect (see alienation); A'-level claims to: to banish (5Aok.).—n. (sometimes as 
(n., ad}.), (examination at end of school course) Fr. d-bi-dS) condition of letting oneself go: 
demanding an advanced knowledge of a school careless freedom of action.— v.t. abend', to 
subject: a pass in an A-level (advanced); abandon (Spews.).— ad}, aban'doned, compimely 

A'-road, a trunk or a principal road. deserted: given op, as to a vice: profligate: very 

a, a, also (esp. emphatic) d, ad}, the indefinite widced.— adv. aban'doncdly.— ns. abandonee' 

article, a broken down form of an used before a {law), an insurer to whom a wreck has been abart* 

consonant sound. [O.E. dw, one.] doned; aban'donmmt. [O.Fr. odandoner, to put 

A, d, a, (dial.) pron. a monophthongised form of 1. at one’s disposal or in one's control {abandon), or 

a, d, a, {dial.) pron. he: she: it: they. [O.E. hi, to the ban; see ban.] 

he, hio, she, hie, they.] 4 bas, a bd, inter}. (Fr.) down, down with! 

a*, o, d, Scots and Northern form of all.—prow, abase, a-bas', v.t. to lower: to cast down: to 
a’'body, everybody.— adv. a*'gate, every way. humble: to degrade.—abased', lowered.— n. 
— pron. a’'thing, everything.— adv. a''where, abase'ment. [O.Fr. abaissier, to bring low—L. 
everywhere. ad, to, L.L. bassos, low.] 

a, a, a reduced form of the O.E. prep, an, on, on, abash, a-bash’, v.t. to strike with shame: to put 
in, at, chiefly used in composition as a prefix, as out of countenance: to astound: to confound.— 
abroad, osicep, occasionally used separately as a ae^s. abashed'; abash'less, shameless: un¬ 
preposition, as once a year. abashed.— n. abadi'ment. [O.Fr. esbahir —pfx. 

4, a, a form of the Latin prep, ab, from, of, as in es- (L. ex, out),* baUr, to astound—interj. 
Thomas 4 Kempis (Thomas from Kempen). bah.] 

aardvark, drt'fdrk' (S.Afr.), drd’vark, n. the ant- abask, a-bdsk', adv. in genial warmth, [bask.]. 
bear, a South African edentate. [Du. aarde, abate, a-bdt', v.t. to demolish (obs.): to put an 
earth, vark (now varken), pig.] end to {law): to nullify, to bring down (law): 

aardwolf, dr/'vo(f'(S.Afr.), drd'wdb//, n. the earth- to lessen: to deduct (with o/); to mitigate: to 
wolf, a hyena-like South African carnivore, blunt: to curtail {Shak.): to except {Skak.). — 
[Du. aarde, earth, woW, wolf.] v.i. to grow less: to subside: to be abated {mw). 

Aaronic, -al, d-ron'ik, -I, ad}s. pertaining to Aaron, — ad}s. abkt'able; abftt'ed, blunted: diminished: 
the Jewish high-priest: pontifical.—Aaron's lowered: subdued: beaten down or cut away, 
beard, a saxifrage, grown dangling from pots: as the background of relief.—w. abate'ment, the 

the great St John's wort: ivy-leaved toadflax, or act or process of abating: the sum ot quantity 

other plant; Aaron’s rod, mullein, golden-rod, or abated: state of being a1»ted: the abandonment 
other plant, with tall straight flowering stem. of an action, or the reduction of a legacy {taw): 
aasvogel, as'fool (S.Afr.), ds'/d-gal, n. a South a supposed mark of dishonour on a coat of arms 

African vulture. [Du. aas, carrion, vogel, bird.] (ker.)—apparently nevm' actually used. [O.Fr. 

Ab, ab, n. the eleventh civil, fifth ecclesiastical abatre, to beat down—L. ab, from, and L.L. 
month of the Jewish Calendar (parts of July and batire, for L. batuire, to beat.] 

August). [Syriac.] abate, a-bdr', v.i. and v.l. (rr/7.) to intrude oA a 

ab-, ab-, pfx. used to indicate a centimetre-gram- freehold and take possession before the heir.— 
second electromagnetic urtit (e.g. abampcre, ns. abatp'ment; abat'or. [O.Fr. enbatre, to 
abvolt, equivalent respectively to 10 amperes, thrust in.] 

10-• volts), [absolute.] abatis, almttis, ab'a-ils, a-bai‘i, -is {fort.) n. a 

aba, abba, a'ba, or abaya, a-b&'ya, n. a Syrian rampart of felled trees, branches outward:— 
cloth, of goat’s or camel’s hair, usually striped: pi. sibat(t)is {-is). [Fr.; see abate (1).] 
an outer garment made of it. [Ar. ‘a6d, *abdya.\ abat-jour, a-ba-shdor, (Fr.) a skylight: a screen 
abaca, d-bd-kd’, n. a plantain grown in the Philip- or shutter, 
pine Islands: its fibre, called Manila hemp, abattoir, ab'a-twdr, n. a public slauifliterhouse. 
[Tagilog.] , [Fr.; see id>ate (1).] 

aback, ad>ak’, adv. backwards: said of sails abattu, a-4a/-g, (rr.) cast down, dqjected. 
pressed backward against the mast by the wind abatui^ ab’a-char, n. the .trail through underwood 
{naut.) —hence {fig.) taken aback, taken by beaten ddwn by a stag. [Ff.; see abate (1).] 
surprise. [O.E. on bate, on back.] abat-voix, a-ba-vwd, (Fr.) a sounding-board. ’ 

abactinal, ab-ak-tVnal, rdt-akUi-nal, {xool.) ad}, re- abaxial, ed>-ak’id-al, {bot.) ad}, awayfirbm the axis, 
mote from the actinal area: without rays.--^</v. [Pfk. oh-and axis.] 
abactinolly. abaya. See aba. 

abactor, ab-ak'tar, n. cattle thief. [L.L.} abb, ab, n, properly woof- or weft-yam, bot some- 

abacus, ab’a-kas, n. a counting-frame: a level times waip-yara. [0,E. db, dweb —pfx. d, out, 
tablet on the capital of a column, supporting the webb, web.] 

entablature {archil.):—pi. ab'aci {-si). (L. abba, ab'ai n. father (applied to God) (N.T.): a 

abacus— Gr. abax, -akos.] Syriac or Coptic blsh<q>. [Aramaic word 

fdie,Jdr; mi, hdr (her); ndne; mdte,/br; mile: mSbmf^: dhen (then) 
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abide 


abbs retained in tbe Creek N.T. and its trans¬ 
lations.} 
aUw. See aba. 

abbacy, ab'g-st, n. the office or jurisdiction of 
abbot: the time during which one is abbot; an 
abbey.—od/. abbatial (ab~S'shl), pertaining to an 
abbey, abbot or abbess. (App. orig. Scot.: 
JL.L. abbStIa, abbey.] 

Abbasid(e), a-bas'id, -id, ab’a-sid, -sid, n. any 
member of the iater (750-IS43) of the two great 
dynasties of caliphs, descendants of Abpas, uncle 
of Mohammed. 

abW, ob'd. n, a courtesy title for a priest, an 
ecclesiastic in minor orders, or for a tutor or 
holder of a benefice, even If a layman. [Fr., orig. 
abbot.] 

abbess, obVs, n. a woman who is head of an 
abbey. [L.L. abbatissa, fern, of abbSs, abbot.} 
abbey, o6'i, n. a convent under an abbot or abbess, 
or Uoosety) a prior or firioress: the church now 
or formerly attached to it: a name often retained 
by an abbatial building that has become a private 
house:— pi. abb'eys.—abb'ey-couater, -piece, a 
pilgrim’s token, evidence of a visit to an abbey; 
abb'ey-laird {hist.), a debtor in sanctuary in 
the precincts of Hoiyrood Abbey; abb'ey-lubber, 
a lazy monk—a term much used by the Re¬ 
formers. [O.Fr. abate (Fr. abbaye) —L.L. 
abbalia. See abba (1), abbacy.] 
abbot, ab'»t, n. a male head of an abbey:—ifem. 
abb'ess.—n. abb'otship.—abbot of unreascm, a 
lord of misrule or mock abbot in mediaeval 
revels. [L.L. abbas, abbatis —Aramaic abbS’, 
see abba (1).] 

abbreviate, aAtre'vi-at, v.t. to shorten: to con¬ 
tract: to abridge.— adi- shortened.— ns. ab- 
brgvik'tion, an act of shortening: a shortened 
form: part of a word written or printed for the 
whole; abbrd'vigtor. —odf. abbre'viatory (-a- 
tor-i). — n. abbrS'vibture (obs.), an abbreviation: 
an abridgment. [L. abbteviare, -Stum — ab, intens., 
brevis, short.] 

ABC, S-be-se', also (obr.) abcee, absey, ab'si, n. the 
alphabet, from its first letters: a first reading- 
book: hence first rudiments: anything arranged 
alphabetically, as an acrostic, a railway guide.— 
absey book (Sbok.), a primer or hornbook. 
Abderian, ab-di'ri-an, of Abdera, a town in 
Thrace, the Gotham of the ancients, and birth¬ 
place of Democritus, ‘the laughing philosopher’. 
—^Aiso It. — tt. Abderite {ab’dar-it), a native or 
citizen of Abdera: a simpleton, Gothamite, 
abdicate, ab’di-kSi, v.t. and v.i. formally to re¬ 
nounce or give up (office or dignity).— adfs. 
ab'dicaUe; ab'dicant.—n. abdicft'tion. [L. ab, 
from or off, dicare, -Stum, to proclaim.] 
abdomen, ab'da-man, ab-dd’man, n. the belly: in 
mammals, the part between diaphragm and 
pelvis: in arthropods, the hind-body.— adj. 
abdonil^ {-dom'). — adv. abdom'inally.— adj. 
abdom'inoaa, pot-bellied. [L. abfiomen, -inis.l 
abdacc, ab^Ss', v.t. an earlier form of abduct.— 
adi. abdoc'eat, drawing back: separating.— 
v.t. abduct (-duki'), to take away by fraud or 
violence: to kidnap.— ns. abduction {-dak’shan), 
the carrying away, esp. of a person by fraud or 
force: s^aration of parts of the body afler a 
wound or fracture (surg.): muscular action draw¬ 
ing one part away from another: a syllogism 
whose mmor premise is only probable (mg.); 
abdur'tor, one who abducts; a muscle that draws 
away. £L. abducire — ab, from, ducire, dttetum, 
to,.draw, lead.] 

abeuo, a-bem', (naul.) adv. on the beam, or in a 
lihe at right angles to a vessel’s length. [Prep, 
a and bean.] 

abear, f-bdr', v.r.to bear, comport, behave (o6s.): 
to endure or tolerate (dial.). (0.£. Sberan.] 
abecadariaa, S-bi-se-tUerl-an, adl- pertaining to 
the ABC: rudimentary: arranged in the 


manner of an acrostic.—n. a learnCT of the ABC, 
a beginner; a teacher of the ABC: on Ana¬ 
baptist of a sect that rejected all learning. 
[ABC.] 

abed, a-bed', adv. in bed. [Prep, a, and bed.] 
abeigh, a-bihh', (Scot.) adv, aloof. [Origin ob¬ 
scure.] 

abele, a-bel', S'bl, it. the white poplar-tree. [Du. 
abeet —O.Fr. abel, aidiel —L.L. albellus—)^. 
albas, white.] 

Aberdeen, ab-ar-din', sometimes ab’, adj. of or 
originating in Aberdeen or Aberdeenshire.— n. 
(in full Aberdeen terrier) a coarse-haired kind of 
Scottish terrier.— at^. Aberd&'nian, of Aberdeen: 
(traditionally) parsimonious.—Also a.—Aberdeen 
Angus (ang'gas), a breed of polled cattle de¬ 
scended from Aberdeenshire humlies and Angus 
doddies. 

aberdevine, ab-ar-di-vin', n, a bird-fancier’s name 
for the siskin. [Ety. uncertain.] 

Aberdonian. See Aberdeen, 
aberglanbe, ab-ar-gloY/’ba, (Ger.) superstition. 
Abernethy biscuit, ab-ar-netb'i, -neth'i, or ab', a 
hard biscuit, apparently originally with caraway 
seeds. [Poss. after Dr John Abernethy (1764- 
1831), who was interested in diet.] 
aberrate, ab'ar-at, v.i. to wander or deviate from 
the right way.— ns. aberrance (•er’), aberr'ancy. 
— adj. aberr'ant, wandering: having character¬ 
istics not strictly in accordance with type (bot., 
sool.). — n. aberra'tion (-ar-), deviation from 
the usual, normal, or right: wandering of 
the intellect, mental lapse: non-convergence 
of rays, owing to diflerence in refrangibility of 
different colours (chromatic aberration) or to 
difference of focus of the marginal and central 
parts of a lens or mirror (spherical aberration): 
an apparent displacement of a star, owing to the 
finite ratio of the velocity of light to that of the 
earth (aberration of light). [L. aberrare, -Stuih — 
ab, from, errSre, to wander.] 
abet, a-bet', v.t. to incite by encouragement or aid 
(used chiefly in a bad sense): to back up (Spens.): 
to make good:— pr.p. abett'ing; pa.p. abett'ed.— 
n. (Spens.) abetting.— ns. abet'ment; abett'or. 
[O.Fr. abeter — a (L. nd, to), and beter, to bait; 
see bait.] 

ab extra, ab eks'tra, (L.), from the outside, 
abeyance, a-bS’ans, n. state of suspension or 
temporary inactivity: state of being without a 
claimant (as a peerage).—Aisa abey'ancy. [O.Fr. 
abeance — a (L. ad to), and beer, baer, to gape, 
open wide; origin uncertain.] 
abhominable. See abominable, 
abhor, ab-hdr', v.t. to shrink from with horror: to 
detest: to loathe: to protest against, to reject 
(Shak.): to fill with horror (Shak.): — pr.p. 
abhorring; pa.t. and pa.p. abhorred'.—ns. 
abhorr'ance (-hor’), extreme hatred: a thing 
abhorred: abhorr'ency (obs.). — adj. abhorr'ent, 
detesting: repugnant: strongly opposed: out of 
keeping: detestable: detested.—ndv.abhorr'ently. 
— ns. abborr'er, one'who abhors: (cap.; hist.) a 
member of the court party in England in 1679, 
who abhorred the Petitioners, a Tory; abhorr'- 
ing, repugnance: an object of ahhorrence. 
[L. abhorrere —ob, from, and horrire, to bristle, 
shudder.] 

Abib, S'bib, n. earlier name for Nisan. [Heb. Sbib, 
lit. an ear of corn.] 

abide, a-bid', v.t. to bide or wait for: to meet, face, 
sustain: to endure: to tolerate.—v./. to remain: 
to dwell or stay: to conform, adhere (with by) :— 
pa.i. ab&de', also abM'ed, Spens. abM't pa.p. 
abSde', abfd'ed, also abiiM'en.—n. obld'once.— 
ad/, abid'ing, continual, permanent.— n. a 
continuance (arch.). — adv. obld'ingly. [O.E. 
Sbidait. —^pfx. S-, and bidan, to wait.] 
abide, a-bbt', (Shak.i Milt.) v.t. to aby. [aby, 
confounded with abide (1).] 


/die fOr: mi, hSr (bet); mine; m0te,flhr: mSte; m6Sn,fi^t: dhen (then) 
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italcalftt 

i biwitflt. a <Fr.) 8«e yoo askin «ooa. 
AUn, bb'l-ix. It. th« genus of Uie true Srs. [L.] 
•Ugeil. H. a lady's-maid. [From Amgall, 

in Beaumont and Tletoher's Seontful Lmfy, er 
1 Sam, XXV.} 

ability. »-bltNI, a. quality or fkct of being able: 
power (physical and mental): strength: skill. 
[O.Fr. MUti (Fr. habiletii, remodelled on its 
source, L. babliitis, -dtls — habire, to have, hold; 
see able.] 

ab initio, td) ln-lsk'i-6, (L.) from the ban¬ 
ning. 

ab itttra, ab in'ira, (L.) from the inside, 
abiogenesis, ab-i-d-Jen'is-is, or S-bi-, n. the origina¬ 
tion of living by non-living matter, spontaneous 
generation.--o<(l. abiogenetic (-Ji-net'lk). — adv. 
abiogenet'icalty.—a. abiogenist (-o/'a-n/st), a 
believer in abiogenesis. [Coined by T. H. Hux¬ 
ley in 1870; Gr.o-, nag.,bios, \iTa,genesis, birth.] 
abiturient, ob-il-a'rh»nt, a. in Germany, a pupil 
leaving school for a university. (Mod. L. 
abituriins, -enth, pr.p. of abiturire, desiderative 
of L. abire, to go away— ab, from, ire, to go.] 
abiect, v.t, to throw or cast down or 

away (obs.). — atU. ab'ject, cast away: mean: 
worthless: grovelling: base.—a. an outcast: a 
base slave: one in more servile subjection than a 
subject.— a. abjec'tion, abjectness: casting forth: 
forcible expulsion of spores (hot.).— adv. 
ab'Jectly.— a. ab'jectness. [L. abjictre, abjectum 
—ab, from, Jacfre, to throw.] 
abjoint, ah-joint', (bot.) v.t. to cut off by forming a 
septum.—a. abjunctitm (-Jungk’shsn). [L. aft, 
from, joint, junction.] 

abjure, ab-Joor', v.t. to renounce on oath or 
solemnly: to recant: to repudiate.—ns. 

abjurfi’tion; abjur'er. [L. ab, from, JurSre, 
~&tum, to swear.] 

ablactation, ab-lak-ta'sluni, a. a weaning: grafting 
by inarching. [L. aft, lact&re, to suckle— lac, 
milk.] 

ablation, ab-ld'sh»n, a. removal: decrease by 
melting, evaporation, weathering.— adjs. ablati- 
tious (-/a-iisft'as); ab'lative (-/a-r/v), pertaining to 
ablation: in or belonging to a case which in 
Indo-Germanic languages originally expressed 
direction from, or time when, later extended to 
other functions {gram.'). —a. the ablative case; 
a word in the ablative.— ae^. ablati'val. [L. aft, 
from, latum, used as supine of ferre, to take.] 
ablaut, dp'lowt, ab'lowt, (philol.) n. a variation in 
root vowel as in s/ng, sang, song, sang, explained 
by former accentuation—also called gradation. 
[Ger. aft, off, laut, sound.] 
ablaze, a-ft/dz', adv. and a^. in a blaze, on Are: 
gleaming brightly. [Prep, a, and blaze.] 
able, d'ft/, atH. having enough strength, power or 
means (to do a thing): skilful.— v.t. to enable 
(obs.): to warrant (Sftak.).— a4i. a'ble-bod'ied, 
of a strong body: free from disability, etc.: 
robust.—aavr. a'bly; a(i)biim (S'blinz) or 
yibbles (yjft'/z), perhaps (Scot.).—able seaman, 
able-bodied seaman (abbrev. A.B.), one able to 
perform all the duties of seamanship and having 
a higher rating than the ordinary sailor. [See 
ability.] 

-able, -a-ft/, ad}, saff. capable of being.—Also 
-ibie. 

ablet, ab’lit, n, the bleak. [Fr. ablette — L.L. 
a{l)bula, dim, of alba, white.] 
abloom. ^Iddm’, adv. and ad}, in a blooming state. 
[Prep, a, on, and bloom.] 
ablow, a-ft/d', adv. and tuff, in a blowing state. 
[Prep, a, and blow.] 

ablnab, pblush’, adv. and adl. in a blushing state. 
[Prep, a, and blush.] 

ablution, »4>ldb‘sh»n, n. (often in pi.) act of 
washing, esp. the body: ceremonial washiim: 
(.sing.) the wine and water used to rinse the 


abhi't io aa i y. {L. eddbbUi, away, 

bare, to wash.] 

abaegate, oft'id-gdr, v.t. to jdeny: to renounce;.— 
lu. abnegi'tion; ab'neg&tor. ^ ob, awi^, 
ttegire, to deny.) 

abaormal, ab-tuk’ml, adf. not aonmaL — lu. ab- 
aor'm^ism; abnonmdity (■aiSr-ma/'Mh—adv. 
abner'mally.—R. abaor'niity.-.zod|. i^aar'aRms 
(rare). [Fr. anormal~L.L. anormabis—Ge. 
ondma/as (see aaoBialy); influenced by L. norim, 
rule, and ab, ftom.] 

aboard, a-berd', -b6rd', adv. otprep. on board: In 
or Into a ship, railway train, etc.: alongsit^ 
[Prep, a, on, and board.] 

abode, a-ftdd', n. a dwelling-piace: stay.—y.r. and 
v.i., pa.t. and pa.p. of abme. 
abode, a-bdd’, n. a presage.— v.t, (Shak.) to pre¬ 
sage.— H. abode'ment (obs.), a foreboding: an 
omen. [O.E. Obodlan, to proclaim; cf. bode, 
fwebode.] 

aboldean, aboiteau, &-bw&-dd, ~t6, n. a tide-gate. 

[Canadian Fr.] 
a'bo^. See a*. 

ab ofneio et beneficio, aft o-fish’i-d (•fik’) et beihe- 
fish'I’d (-/%'), (L.L.) from office and btiileflee— 
of a clergyman suspended. 
aboQ, a-boll', adv. and ad}, in a boiling state. 
[Prep, a, on, and boil.] 

aboUm, a~bol’lsh, v.t. to put an end to.— a^ 
abol'Irhable.— ns. abol'ishnicnt (rare); abati'- 
tion.— adfs. aboll'tlonal, aboli'tionary.— ns. 
aboli'tionism; aboU'tionist, one who s^s to 
abolish anything, esp. slavery. [L. abolire, -Hum, 
partly through Fr. abolir.] 
uolla, ab-ofU, n. a Roman militan cloak. [L.] 
abomasum, ab-d-mS^sam, n. the fourth or true 
stomach of ruminants, lying close to the omasum. 
—Also abomk'sus. [L. ab, away from, ombsum, 
tripe, paunch (a Gallic word).] 
abominate, a-bcm'in-bt,j/.t. to abhor: to detest.— 
adi. abom'inable, hateful: detestable.—^An old 
spelling is abhom'inable, to agree with a fancied 
derivation from Lat. oft homlne. — n. abom'in- 
aUencss.— adv. abominably.— ns. abomina'tkw, 
extreme aversion: an object of detestation: 
abom'inator.—abominable snowman, a mythical 
hairy manlike creature supposed to live in the 
snows of Tibet. [L. abSmIndrI, Stus, to turn 
from as of bad omen; see omen.] 

4 bon droit, a ft3 drwS, (Fr.) whh justfce. 

4 bon marcbd, a b5 mar-shb, (Fr.) at a good bargain, 
cheap. 

abonnement, adton-mS, (Fr.) subscription, 
aboral, ab-d'ral, -6', (zool.) ad}, away from the 
mouth. [L. ab, from, and oral.] 
abord, a-bord, -bard' (arch.)-, v.t, to accost.— a. 
approach. [Fr. aborder—b bord, to the side.] 
abord, a-bdrd*, -bord' (Spans.) adv. astray. [Perh. 
for abroad.] 

ab origine, oft o-rH'In-i, -rtg'-ttt-e, (L.) from the 
very first, iTom the source, 
aborigines, ab-a-rU'In-is, n.pl. the original or 
native inhabitants of a country. A sing, formed 
by dropping r is used esp. of aboriginal Austral¬ 
ians—aborigine (ab-a-riJ’i~nS}—B)so abor’igin 
(-ftor'), -ine, -en.— adl- aborig'inal, earliest, 
primitive, indigenous.— n. one of the aborigines. 
— ns. alnmlnalism, due recognition of native 
peoples; aboriginaUty (^ri-ti), fact of being 
aboriginal.—adv. aboriginally. [L. tdtorigbifs — 
oft, from, mrigS, -hds, beghmmg.] 
abort, a-bdrt\ v.l. to miscarry in birth: to be 
arrested in development at an early stage: to 
come to nothing.— v.t. to cause to abort:' to 
check at an early stage: to stop (e.g.. flight 
of rocket) in emergency before completion of 
mission.—ff. an instance of abortion (esp. of 
rocket), -adt- abortlfacient (-i-^sksmt, -sbftoitf), 
causing ' 
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the pnoMtute exppleim of en embryo or a 
foetitt, or the procimiig of this, esp. in the first 
three months of pregnancy: arrest of develop- 
ment: - the product of such arrest: anything 
that faib in course of coming into being: a mis¬ 
shapen being or monster; soor'tioniet, one who 
procures abortion.— atffs. abor'tive, born tm- 
timely: unsuccessful: brought forth in an 
kiqierfsct condition: checked in development.— 
ad¥. abort'ively.—n. abert'ivs n e is. contagious 
abortion, contagious bacterial infections of 
cattle and of horses, causing abortion. [L. 
aborlrt, abortm —^pfx. ab-, reversing the meaning, 
oriri, to rise.] 

abeught, pa.t. and pa.p. of aby. 
abooBa, abulia, a~bbd'IUa, ■Sow', -bQ', n. loss of 
will-power. (Gr. a-, priv.. bouli, will.] 
abound; a-bownd, v.i, to be in great plenty: to be 
rich (with in): to be filled (with with). — atfi, 
abonad'ing. [O.Fr. aSunder —L. abumUre, to 
overflow— ab, ftom, undo, a wave.] 
about, »4)owt', prep, round on the outside of: 
around: here and there in: near in place, time, 
size, etc.: on the person of: connected with: 
concerning: engaged in.—odv. around: halfway 
round, in the opposite direction (e.g. to face 
about): nearly: here and there: on the opposite 
tack: in motion or activity.—about'-face, (orig. 
used in U.S. as command) act of turning 
to face in the opposite direction: complete 
change of opinion, attitude, etc.—^Also v.i. — 
Also about'-tum.— prep, abouts' iSpens.), about. 
— v.t. and vJ. abmit'-ahip', to put (the ship) on 
the opposite tack.— n. abouf^sledge, a heavy 
biackmith’s hammer.—about to (do, etc.), 
on the point of (doing, etcO; be about, to be 
astir; to be on tm pomt (of doing something; 
with Infin.); bring about, to cause to take place; 
come about, to happen in the course of time; 
go about, to prepare to do; put about (see put); 
turn about, alternately: in rotation. [O.E. 
onbOtan — on, in, baton, without— be, by, atan, 
orig. a locative— Bt, out.] 
above, a-bav’, prep, over: in or to a position 
higher than that of: beyond in degree, amount, 
number, importance, etc.: too magnanimous or 
proud forodv. overhead: in a higher position, 
order, or power: in an earlier passage: in 
heaven.—<M(r. mentioned, stated, or given in an 
earlier passage.— at^s. above'-boud, open, with¬ 
out deception: above'-ground, alive: not buried: 
above'-mentioned; above'-nained.—above oneself, 
elated: conceited. (Late O.E. Bbufan —O.E. d-, 
on, bitfan, above— be, by, itfan, above.] 
ab ovo, ab d'ro, -wo, (L.; ‘from the egg’) from the 
beginning. See Quotations from Latin. 
ab r a c ad a bra, ab-r»-ks^dab'ra, n. a magic word, 
written in amulets: a spell or conjuring word: 

S 'bberish. [Found in a 2nd-cent. poem by Q. 
irenua Sammonicus.] 

abrade, a-brad', v.t. to wear down or off.— atH. and 
n. abrt'dant, abrasive. (L. ab, from, rSdere^ 
rdsum, to scrape.] 

Abraham-maB, i'bra-ham-man', Abram-man, d'- 
br»m-man‘, n. originally a Bedlam inmate let out 
to beg: a sturdy be^r, esp. one shamming 
insanity (arch .).—^to sham Abraham, to feign 
sickness. [Said to be from an Abraham Ward 
in old Bedlam, London.] 
abraid, abrade, ».brSd', or (Spens.) abray, a-brd*, 
obs. vJ. to awahe, rodse.— v.i. to start; to awake. 
[O.E. Abregdui—intens. pfx. d-, and bregdani 
see braid (1).] 

abram, ffbram, (Shak.) atfl. an obs. form of 


abranchiate, a-brang’ki-Otf atU. without gills, 
rtor. a-, priv., bronchia, gilis.] 
abraaiaa, »-br6'sh»n, a. wearing away: a worn- 
down grazed place .—adf amci'sive (siv, -siv), 

tending to abrade (abo fig.). — n, a sumtance 


fate, fib: md, hBr (her); mine: nUile, 


S sed to remove matter by scratching and grind* 
ig. [Sm abrade.] 

AlHrasonverts,abrd4d0-iwr,(Fr.) withopen ums. 
abraxas, chbraks'as, n, a mystic word, or a gem 
engraved therewith, often bearing a mystical 
figure of combined human and animal form, used 
as a charm: (cap.) the genus ofthe gooseberry or 
magpie moth. [I^dd to have been coined by the 
2n»cent. Egyptian Gnostic Basilides to express 
36S by addition of the numerical values of the 
Greek letters.] 
abray. See abraid. 

abreaction, ob-rd-ak'sAaa, (psych.) n. resolution of 
a neurosis by reviving forgotten or repressed 
ideas of the'event first causing it. [L. ab, from, 
and reaction.] 

abreast, a-hresr', adv. with fhmts in line: side by 
side: Keeping pace with (with cf), e.g., abreast 
of the other car, the times, [l^p. a, on, and 
Iweast.] 

abr^d, a-bra-shi, (Fr.) abridgment, 
abricodk, ab’ri-kok, an obs. form of apricid. 
abridge, »-bril’, v.t. to shorten: to epitomise: to 
curtail.— ns. abridg'er; abridg'ment (sometimes 
abridge'ment), contraction: shortening: a com¬ 
pendium of a larger work: an epitome or 
synopsis: (prob.) a pastime (Shak.). [O.Fr. 
abregier (Fr. abriger)~h. abbreviare.] 
abrim, s-brim’, adv. and adJ. in a brimming state, 
up to the brim. [Prep, a, and brim.] 
abroach, »-br6ch', adv. and adi. in a condition to 
let the liquor run out: in a swte to be diffused, 
afloat, astir. [Prep, a, and broach.] 
abroad, »-brdd’, adv. over a wide area: in Aill 
breadth: out of doors: at large: in the field: 
current: in or to another country: wide of the 
mark: astray. [Prep, a, and broad.] 
abrogate, ab'ro-gat, v.t. to annul.— n. abrogi'tion. 
— adJ. ab'rogfluve.— n. ab'rogfttor. [L. ab, away, 
rogare, -alum, to ask, or to propose a law.] 
Abroma, a-bro’ma, n. a genus of East Indian 
sterculiaceous fibre-yielding trees. [Gr. a-, priv., 
broma, food.] 

abrookc, »-brdbk', (Shak.) v.t. to brook, bear, or 
endure. [Pfx. a-, intens., and Iwook (2).] 
abrupt, a-brupt’, ad), truncated: as if broken off: 
sudden; unexpected; precipitous: passing with 
sudden transitions: (of manners) short, rude.— 
If. (Milt.) an abyss.— n. abrup'tion (-shan), a 
breaking off.— adv. abrupt'ly.—n. abrupt'nets. 
[L. abruptus — ab, from, rumpire, ruptum, to 
break.] 

Abrua, a'bras, n. a tropical genus akin to the bean, 
to which crab’s-eyes belong.— n. k'brin, a poison¬ 
ous protein contained in its seeds. [Gr. habros, 
graceful.] 

abscess, ab’ses, -sis, n. a collection of pus in a 
cavity. [L. abscessus — abs, from, cedire, 
cessum, to go, retreat.] 

abscind, ab-sind', v.t. to cut off.— n. abscissa 
(-sis'a), also absciu, abscisse (ab'sis) the inter¬ 
cept between a fixed point and the foot of an 
ordinate: the x-co-ordinate in analytical geo¬ 
metry:—^/. absensaa (ab-sis'e, -sifi), absciaa'as, 
ab'seisses.— n. abscission (-sish'an), act of cutting 
off, or state of being cut off: a figure of speech 
in which words demanded by the sepse are 
left unsaid, the speaker stopping short suddenly 
(rhet.): organised shedding of a part by means 
of an absciss layer (bot.): liberation of a fungal 
spore by breakdown of part of its stalk (bot.). — 
absciss layer (bot.), a layer of parenchymatous 
cells through which a leai^ branch, or bark scale 
s»arates off. [L. abscindire, abseissum, to cut 
off— ab, from, scindire, to cut.] 
abscond, ab-skond', v.i. to hide, or get out of the 
way, esp. to escape a legal process.— ns. abscoad'- 
ence: abscond'er. [L. abscondire — td>s, from 
or away, coruUre,U> hide.} 
abseil, qp'z/A ab-sir, v.i. to let oneself down a rock 

fBr; mate; m6bn,fdbt: dhen (then) 



absent v • 

fkc* using n doobto rope.—<». ■bwil'iiig. lOer. 
-ab, down, sell, rope.] 

absent, ab’ssnt, tufl. being away: not prasmt: 
inattentive.— r,t. tab-sent'; nsu. te/l.) to keep 
away.—nsi ab'aence, the state of being away or 
not presetit: want: non-existence: abstraction, 
inattention: abseatae', one who is absent on any 
occasion: one who m^es a habit of living away 
from his estate or his ofRce; abeentee'im, the 
practice of absenting oneself from duty, station, 
or estate.—odv. ab'seatly.— aiO. ab'sent-mind'ed, 
inattentive to surroundings: preoccupied.— 
adv. di'sent-mind'edly.— n. ab'sent-mind'edness. 

(L. absins, -sentls, pr.p. of abesse — ab, away 
from, esse, to be.] 

abaenfe reo, db-sent'i re'5, -te ri'S, (L.) in absence 
of the accused, 
absey, absey bocrit. See ABC. 
absuith(e), ab'sintk, n. wormwood or other species 
of Artemisia: a liqueur containing (orig. at all 
events] extract of wormwood.— adi. abninth'- 
iated, impregnated with absinth. [Fr. absinthe — 

L. absinthium —Gr. apsinthion, wormwood.] 
absit, ab'sit, (L.) lit. let him be absent—leave to 
pass one night away iVom college.—abait in- 
vidia, ab'sit In-vld'i-a, -wid', may there be no 
ill will: no offence; absit omen, ab'sit d'msn, 
may there be no (ill) omen (as in a word just 
used). 

absolute, ab'ssl-dBt, -ut, atfi. free from limits, 
restrictions, or conditions: certain, positive: 
complete: unlimited: free from mixture: 
independent of relation to other things: peremp¬ 
tory; unrestricted by constitutional checks: 
out of ordinar]^ syntactic relation (gram): 
existing in and by itself without necessary relation 
to anything else (philos.): capable of being con¬ 
ceived independently of anything else.— n. (with 
the; often cap.) that which is absolute, self- 
existent, uncaused.— adv. ab'solutely, separately, 
by itself: unconditionally: positively: com¬ 
pletely—as a colourless but emphatic affirmative 
(•loot it, -lat'). — ns. ab'soluteiiesa; abaola'tion, 
release from punishment: acquittal: remission 
of sins, declared ofHcially by a priest, or the 
formula by which it is expressed; ab'ealutism, 
government, or theory of government, by a ruler 
without restriction: adherence to the doctrine of 
the Absolute; ab'solutist, a supporter of absolute 
government, or of a philosophy of the Absolute. 

—Also udi. — adl- ahmlutory (ab-soi'u-t»r-i), of, 
or giving, absolution.—absolute alcohol, water- 
free alcohol; absolute magnitude, the magnitude 
that a star would have at a standard distance of 
10 parsecs; absolute music, music which does 
not attempt to illustrate or describe—opp. to 
programme music; absolute pitch, the piU^ of a 
note as determined by the number of vibrations 
per sec.: a sense of or memory for absolute 
pitch; absolute temperature, temperature 
measured on the Kelvin scale or Rankine scale; 
absolute units, those derived directly from 
fundamental units and not based on arbitrary 
numerical definitions; the internationally 
adopted fundamental units are the metre, 
kilomam, second, kelvin, ampere and candela; 
absolute zero, the zero of the absolute scale of 
temperature (approx. - 273‘*C). [L. absolOtus, 

a . of absolvire; see absolve.] 

re, sb-solf', -solv', v.t. to loose or set free: 
to pardon: to give absolution to or for: to 
acquit: to discharge (with/rom): to accomplish, 
finish off (Milt.). —ns. abeolv'er; absolvitor (L. 
3rd pers. Imper. passive, let him be absolved), 

J Scots law), a decision favourable to a defender. 

L. absolvire — ab, from, solvire, to loose.] 

«onant, ab'ssnsnt, adf. discordant: abhorrent: 
unnatural: contrary to reason (with to or/rom) 
—opp. to consonant. [L. ab, from, sonSns, -antis, 
pr.p. of sonOre, to sound.] 

Neutral vowels Iff unaccented syllables: el's-nunt, 


Aiinct 

riMotb, ab-sOrb’, -sdrb', v4. to suck bs>: to awaHow 
up: to imbibe: to take in: to incorporate: to 
take up and transform (energy) instead of trans¬ 
mitting or reflecting: to engage wholly,—n. 
abaoNrbabil'ity.—abeob'able.—ahemed', 
swallowed up: entirely occupied.i—Ah', abaarb- 
edly.—n. Aaorb'eacy.— cut/. -ahewb'eBt, absorb¬ 
ing: able to absorb.—n. that whidi absorbs.— 
n. absorb'er, that which absorbs: matenal for 
capturing neutrons without generating more 
neutrons (nue.). — tM. absorb'ing, engrossing the 
attention.— adv. absmbiBgly.— ns. sdiaot^o- 
meter t-sdrp-shi-om'i-tsr), an apparatus for 
determining the solubility of gases in liquids; 
abeorp'tioB, the act of absorbing: entire occupa¬ 
tion of mind.— adf. absorp'tive, having power to 
absorb.— ns. absorp'tlveneBB, abeorptiv'ity.— 
absorption bands, lines, dark bands, lines, inter¬ 
rupting a spectrum, due to absorption of light in 
the medium traversed; absorption spectrum, a 
system of such lines and bands, [L. ab, from, 
sorbire, sorptum, to suck in.] 
absquatulate, ab-skwot'B-ISt (facet.; U.S.) v.t. 
to decamp; to squat. 

abstain, ab-stan', v.i. to hold or refrain (from).— 
v.t. (Spens.) to restrain— ns. abstaia'a', one who 
abstains, esp. from alcoholic drinks; absten'tion, 
[Fr. abslenir —L. abs, from, tenire, to hold.] 
abstemious, ab-ste’mi-ss, adi- temperate: spamg in 
food, drink, or enjoyments.— adv. abste'mioiisly. 
— n. abste'miousness. [L. abstemius — abs, from, 
temitum, strong wine.] 

absterge, ab-sturj’, v.t. to wipe: to cleanse: to 
purge.— ad/, absterg'ent, serving to cleanse.— 
n. a cleansing agent.— n. abster'non.— ad/, ab- 
ster'sive, having the quality of cleansing: purg¬ 
ative.—Also n. [L. abstergire, -tersum, to wipe 
away— abs, from, tergere, to wipe.] 
abstinent, ab'stin-snt, ad/, abstaining: temperate. 
— ns. ab'stiaence, an. abstaining or refraining, 
especially from some indulgence (with from); 
ab'stinency, the quality of being abstinent.— adv. 
ab'stinently. [L. abslinins, -entis, pr.p. of 
abstinere; sec abstain.] 

abstract, ab-straktv.t, to draw away: to separate: 
to remove quietly: to purloin: to summarise: 
to separate by the operation of the mind, as in 
forming a general concept from consideration of 
particular instances.— n. (ab'strakt) a summmy, 
abridgment: in Shak. Ant. and Cleo. III. vi.. 
explained by some as an abridgment of time of 
separation—others conjecture obstruct: that 
which represents the essence: an abstraction.— 
ad/, (ab'strakt) abstracted: apart from actual 
material instances, existing only as a mental 
concept—opp. to concrete: away from practice, 
theoretical: (of terms) denoting a quality of a 
thing apart from the thing, as ‘redness’: repre¬ 
senting ideas in geometric and other designs, 
not the fonns of nature (paint, and seulp^. — 
md.abstraet'ed, drawn off (with/rom): removed: 
absent in mind.— adv. abetract'edly.— ns. ab- 
stract'edness; abstrac'ter, abatrac'tor, one who 
makes abstracts (with -or for a grade of Civil 
Service qlerks); abatrac'tion, act of abstracting: 
state of being abstracted: abstract quality or 
character: withdrawal from worldly things: 
absence of mind: a purloining: the process of 
abstracting by the mind: a thing existing only in 
idea: a meory, visionary notion: an abstract 
term; an abstract composition (pn/nr. and scu(p.). 
— ad/, abstrac'tional.— n. abitiac'tioniat, one 
dealing in abstractions or unrealities.— at^. 
abatiac'tive, able or tending to abstract: formed 
by or pertaining to abstraction.—n. anything 
abstractive: an abstract.— adv. ab'atraictiy.—n. 
ab'stractaess.—abstract of title, summary of 
facts concerning ownership; in the ^stract,as an 
abstiketion: in theory. [L. abs, away from, 
trahlre, traetum, to draw.] 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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abttrid; tU)-strlkt\ {biol^ v.f, to set free (aoores, 
etc.), 9tp. by ^ooBiitrictton of the stalk, — it. 
ebatnc'tion, [L. ab, from, sMagire, strlctum, to 
tie.] 

ehetreac, ab~slr^’, hidden (arcb.): remote 
from apprehension: difficult to understand.— 
adv. abstnisa'ly.— n. alntnue'nesa. [L. absirusus, 
thrust away—^r, away, trOdire, irSsum, to 
thrust.] 

absurd, ab~surd‘, ad/, opposed to reason: ridkui* 
ous.—nr. absurd'ity, absurd'ncss.— adv. absurd'ly. 
[L. absurdus — ab, from, surdus, deaf, inaudible, 
indistinct, harsh, out of fashion, not to the 
purpose.] 

abtliane, ab'than, n. a monastic territory of the 
Columban church. [L,L. abthania —Gael, ab^ 
dhaine, abbacy.] 
abulia. See aboulia. 

abuna, d-bdd'na, n. an Ethiopian patriarch. 

[Ethiopian.—Ar., our father.] 
abundance, a-bund’ans, n. ample sufficiency: great 
plenty: a call of nine tricks {solo whist). — n. 
abund'ancy.— ad/, abund'ant.— adv. abund'antly. 
[See abound.] 

abune, »4>Uh', a Scots form of above, 
ab urbe condita, ab ur'be kon'di-ta^ dbr'ba kon'di- 
ta, from the founding of the city (of Rome) 
753 B.c.—^Abbrcv. A.V.C. 
abnrat, a-bursi', adv. and ad/, in a bursting con¬ 
dition. [Prep, a, and burst.] 
abuse, a-bUz', v.l. to make a bad use of: to take 
undue advantage of: to betray (as confidence): 
to nusrepresent: to deceive: to revile: to mal¬ 
treat: to violate.— ns. abuse (a~bSs'), wrong use: 
evil or corrupt practice: deceit: hurt: undue 
advantage: betrayal (of confidence): ill usa^e: 
violation: reviling; abuser, {a-bO'sar); abu'sion 
(rs/tan; Spans, also -si-an; now rare), misuse: 
deception: wrong: outrage: reviling.— ad/. 
abii'sive (rsiv) wrong: containing, giving, of the 
nature of, abuse: coarsely reviling: cata- 
chresticai {arch.). — adv. abu'sively.— n. abu'sive- 
ness; [L. ab, from, Oti, iisus, to use.] 
abut, a-but\ v.t. to end or lean (on. npon, against): 
to border:—pr. 0 . abutt'ing; p>a.t. and pa.p. 
abutt'ed.— ns. aout'inent, endwise meeting or 
junction: that which a limb of an arch ends or 
rests against {archil.): place of abutting; 
abutt'al, abutment: (in p/.) boundaries; abutt'er, 
one whose property abuts.— ad/, abutt'ing, con¬ 
fronting. [O.Fr. abouter, to touch by an end, 
andjO.Fr. abater, to touch at the end; cf. also 
Fr. aboutir, to end at—d, to, bout, but, end; see 
butt (4).] 

Abutilou, a-bu'ti-lon, n. a showy-flowered genus 
of the mallow family, some species yielding 
fibres. [Ar. aubfjtilun.] 

abuzz, a-buz', adv. and a^. in a buzz. [Prep, a, 
and buzz.] 

aby, abye, a-bi', {arch.) v.l. (p pay the penally for: 
to pay as a penalty.— v.i. to atone: to endure, 
continue:— pa.l. and pa.p. abought {a-bbt'). 
[Pfx. a-, back, and O.B. byegan, to buy; merging 
and confused with abide.] 
abysm, a-bizm', n. {arch, and poet.) abyss.— aif/. 
abys'mal, bottomless: unfathomable: very 
deep: abyssal.—ndr. abya'mally. [O.Fr. abisme, 
from a L.L. superl. of abyssus; see abyss.] 
abyss, a-bis", n, a bottomless gulf: primal chaos: 
the supposed water-filled cavity under the earth: 
hell: anything very deep: the depths of the sea: 
a measureless or apparently measureless chasm. 
— ad/, abyss'al, abysmal—esp. of ocean depths. 
[Gr. abyasos, bottomless—a-, priv., byssos, 
depth, bottom.] 

Abyiaiaian cat, ab-i-sin'i-an, -sln'yan, a small 
domestic cat, of African origin, greyish or 
brownish ticked with darker colour, 
gcacia, a-kVsk{y)a, n. a wattle, any plant of the 
genus Acacia, akin to the sensitive pbmts: alto 


imidied to the^sc ococlafoT the genus Robinia). 
[L.—Or. akakii.] 

academy, a-kad'a^, n. (orig.) Plato’s school 
of f^ilosophy: a higher, would-be higher, or 
specialised school, or a university: a riding- 
school: a society for the promotion of science 
or art: the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy or of the Royal Scottish Academy.— 
n. academe {ak-a-dim'), an academic, esp. if 
pedantic: an academy {poet.). — at^. academic 
{•dem'), of the philosophical school of Plato: 
of an academy or university: sceptical: schol¬ 
arly: formal: theoretical only.— n. a Platonic 
philosopher: one studying or teaching at a 
university, esp. one who has scholarly tastes: 
{pi.) purely theoretical aiguments.— at^. academ'- 
ical, academic.— n. (in pi.) university garb.— n. 
academ'icaiism, close adherence to formal 
academic teaching.— adv. academ’ically.— ns. 
academician {a-kad-a-mish’an), a member of an 
academy ew. of the French Academy or the 
R.A. or R.S.A.; academ'icism, academ'icaiism; 
acad'emist, an academic: an academician. 
[Gr. Akademeid, the garden, orig. outside 
Athens, where Plato taught.] 

Acadian, a-kd'di-an, adj. and n. Nova Scotian. 
[Fr. Acadie, Nova Scotia—Micmac Ind. akude, 
abundance.] 

acajou, ak'a-zhdo, ~zlioo', n. the cashew tree or its 
fruit or gum: a kind of mahogany. [See 
cashew.] 

acalepb(e), ak'a-lef, -lef, acalepha, -le'fa, ns. old 
names for a jellyfish—applied to a group of 
varying extension of Coeicnterata.— n. and ad/- 
acalc'plian. [G r. akalephe, a nettle, sea-anemone. ] 
acanaceous, ak-a-na’shas, {bot.) ad/, prickly. [L. 
acanos, a kind of thistle—Gr. akanos — ake, a 
point.] 

acanth, a-kanth', n. acanthus.— n. acanth'a, a 
thorn, prickle: a spinous process.— n.pl. 
Acantha'ceae {ak-), the acanthus family, akin to 
the figworts.— adj. acantha'ceuus, prickly: of the 
Acanthaceae.—n. acanth'in, strontium sulphate 
in skeletons of Radiolaria. —ad/, acanth'ine, of, 
like, ornamented with, acanthus.—ii.p/. Acantho- 
ceph'ala, a division of parasitic worms with spiny 
proboscis and no mouth or alimentary canal 
(Gr. kephale, head).— ad/s. acanth'oid, like 
acanthus; acanthopterygian {ak-anrthop-iair~i/’~ 
yan) spiny-finned (Gr, pteryx, -ygos, wing, fin); 
acanth'ous, spiny.— n. acandi'us, any plant of the 
prickly-leaved genus Acanthus, esp. A. spinosus 
or A. mollis: a conventionally representation 
of an acanthus leaf, as in Corinthian capitals. 
[Gr. akantha, prickle, akanthos, acanthus— ake, 
point.] 

acapuia, a-kap’ni-a, n. deficiency of carbon di¬ 
oxide. [Gr. a-, priv., kt^nos, smoke.] 
a cappella, d kap-pel'la {mus.), ‘in (early) church 
style*, i.e. sung without accompaniment or with 
accompaniment merely doubling the voice parts: 
alia breve.—Also al'la cappel'la. [It.] 
acarpou^ a-kdr'pas, a-, {hot.) ad/, sterile, not bear¬ 
ing fruit. [Gr. a-, priv., karpos, fruit.] 
acarus, ak'a-ras, n. a mite:— pi. ac’azi.—ad/. 
aci'rian— ns. acari'aaia, disease due to mites; 
acarkide {a-kar'i-sid), a mite killer; ac'arid, 
one of the Acarida.— n.pl. Acar'ida, the order 
of Arachnida to which mites and ticks belong.— 
ad/s. ns. acar'idan, acarid'ean, acarid'ian.— n.pl. 
Acarl'na, Acarida.— adj. ac'arine.— n. acaro- 
domatium, acaridomatium {-dd-m6’shyam), a 
dwelling far mites jirovided by certain plants 
that benefit from their presence:—pi. -ft'tia.—ad/. 
ac'aroid, mite-like.—ns. acaroi'ogist; acarol'- 
ogy; acaroph'ily, symbiotic association of 
plants with mites.—acarine disease, a disease 
of bees due to mites in the spiracles. [Gr. akari, 
a mite—okards, too short to cut—a-, priv,, 
keirein, to cut.] 


fdie,fllr; ml, hdr (her); ndne; mdle,/dr: mule; mddH,fddt; dhen (then) 
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>c«tal » ctic , a-kat-»-kk’ilk, (pres.) a^i- having tiie' 
foil nunfoer of •yllablesv^—n. an acataiectie 
verse. [Or. akatalektos —o-, priv.; see cata* 
lec^.] 

acataleper, erjcat-s-k^'si, <5cepl/c pkllos.) n. the 
unknpwableness to a cotainty of all things.— 
aty. and a. acatalep'tic. [Or. ekatalipsIS — a-, 
priv., kata, thoroughly, lipsls, a seizing.) 
aca^ 9 -kiU^f (obs.) H.pl. bought provisions.— n. 
acat'er, -our (obs.), an ofBcer who bought pro¬ 
vision^ a caterer. [O.Pr. acat —^L.L. accaptSre, 
to acquire— h. ad, to, captare, to seize; see 
cate, cater.) 

acanlescent.oft-d-lss'mr, having a very short stem. 
[Or. 0 -, priv., L. caulis, stem, and sufT. -escent.] 
accabld, oK-a-b/d, (Fr.) d^ress^, overwhelmed, 
accede, »k-sid\ v.l. to oome forward: to arrive 
(with lo): to come to office or dignity: to join 
up. become a party, hence agree or assent (with 
to). — ns. acccd'ence; accid'cr. (L. accidire, 
accissum, to go near— ad, to, cedire, to go; see 
cede.) 


accept'aMenasa.— adv. accept'aUyt—ns. ac cep t - 
abil'ky; accept'ance, acceptitig: favoura^ 
reception: favour: acceptablencss: an agree¬ 
ing to terms: an accepted bill: acceptation; 
acc^it'ancy; accept'ant, one who aecepts.-Hi4i. 
ready to receive.— ns. accqitt'tiaii, a hind recep¬ 
tion: sense in which a wo^ etc.rss understood • 
accept'er.— aty. accept'ive, ready to receive.— 
ns. acceptiv'ity; acc^'or, one who accepts, esp, 
abillofexchaniie: an Impurity in semiconductor 
material which increases the conductivity of the 
material. [L. aecspidre — aeclplre, aceeptum — 
ad, to, capire, to take.) 

acc^uation, sk-sepl-it-d'shsn, n. the remission 
of a debt by fictitious payment (Roman and 
Scots law); Christ's atonment on the theory 
that only God's acceptance made his sacrifice 
sufficient (theot.). [L. acceptl UiiS, lit. 'bringing 
of receipt', verbid release from debt.) 

access, ak'ses, n. approach: admittance: way, or 
opportunity, of approach or entrance: addition, 
accession: onset or attack of illness: a fit (of 


accelerando, ak-sel-sr-an'dd. It. kt-chel-er-im'dd, 
adj. and adv. with increasing speed. [It.] 
accurate, sk-seVsr-^, v.t. to increase the speed 
of: to hasten the progress or occurrence of.— v.L 
to become faster.— ns. accel'erant, an accelerat¬ 
ing agent (also a^.)', acceleri'tion, increase of 
$p^: rate of change of velocity: a cumulative 
advance ahead of the normal or theoretical: the 
power or means of accelerating.—accel'- 
erative, quickening.— n. accel'erdtor, any person 
or thing that acederates, esp. a substance that 
accelerates chemical action, a nerve or muscle 
that increases rate of action, an apparatus for 
changing the speed of a machine, or one for 
imparting high energies to atomic particles. 
Devices for accelerating chared particles include 
the cyclotron type (for accelerating the heavier 
particles, as protons), modifications of this, as 
the synchrocyclotron type and the synchrotron 
type (for accelerating electrons). Other types of 
accelerators are the proton syndirotron (of which 
examples are the coamotron and the bevatron), 
the betatron (for accelerating electrons; used in 
medicine and industry), linear accelerators and 
electron ring accelerators.— n, accelerom'eter, an 
instrument for measuring acceleration of air¬ 
craft, etc.— a^. accel'eratory. [L. acceterare, 
-alum — ad, to, ce/er, swift.) 
accend, sk-send’, (obs.) v./. to kindle.—n. accen'- 
sion. [L. accemUfre, accinsum, to kindle.) 
accent, ak'ssnt, n. modulation of the voice: tone 
of voice: stress on a syllable, word, or note: a 
mark used to direct this stress: a mark over a 
letter to indicate differences of stress, pitch, 
length, or quality of sound, or for other purpose: 
intensity: any mode of utterance characteristh; 
'of a reijiion, a class, or an individual: a dis¬ 
tinguishing mark: distinctive mode of express¬ 
ion, as of an artist: a significant word, or words 
generally (poet.)’, a touch bringing out some 
particular effect (paint.)’, (pi.) speech, language. 
— v.t. (sk-senf), to express or mark the accent 
of: to utter: to accentuate.— ad), accent'fial, 
according to, characterised by, accent.— n. 
accentflaFity.—odv. accent'iially.— v.t. accent'- 
ilate, to mark, play, or pronounce with accent: 
to make prominent, emphasise.—it. accentuft'- 
tion. [L. accentus — ad, to, cantos, song.) 
Accentor, ak-sent’dr, -sr, n. the hedge-sparrow 
genus. [L. one who sings with another— ad, to, 
cantor, singer.) 

accept, sk-sept', v.t. (old-fashioned or formal, v./. 
with of) to take (something offered): to receive 
(with approbation, favour, consent, resignation, 
or passivity): to reply to. engaging more or less 
tocomply: to promise to pay (a bill of exchange): 
to understand, take, in respect of meaning.— 
ad). accept'aUe, worth accepting: welcome.—n. 


illness or passion).—n. and a^. acccss'ary, 
accessory (esp. in le^ senses).—it. aceessibil'tty. 
—afifi.access'ible, within reach: approachable.— 
adv. access'ibly.—it. accession (ak-sesh^sn), act 
or event of acceding: a coming, esp. to office or 
dignity, or as an addition or new member; that 
which s added: addition by nature or industry 
to existing property (hw): acquisition of such 
addition by the owner of the existing propoty 
(law): assent: an access, fit (obs.).—v.l. to enter 
in a book as an accession to a library.— ad). 
access'ory, additional: subsidiary, present along 
with something more important: adventitious: 
contributing: aiding, participating in, a crime 
(law) or misdeed, but not as prineiiml.—n. any¬ 
thing. esp. an item of equipment, that is second¬ 
ary, additional, or non-essential: one who aids 
or gives countenance to4i crime.— ad), accessor'- 
ial.— adv. access'orily.—accessory minerals, those 
whose presence or absence is not regarded in 
naming a rock; deed of accession (Setds law), 
one by which a bankrupt’s creditors accede to a 
settlement privately, l.e. by trust-deed. [See 
accede.) 

acciaccatura, at-chSk-a-tdd’ra, (mus.) n. a short 
appoggiatura. [it. acclaccare, to crush.) 

accidence, ak’sidsns, n. the part of grammar 
treating of the ‘accidents’, l.e. inflexions of 
words.—n. ac’ddent, that which happens: an 
unforeseen or unexpected event: a diance: a 
mishap; an unessential qualit)r or propM'ty: 
unevenness of surface.— aty. acodental (•dent’), 
happening by chance: not essential: a sharp, 
flat, or natural not in the key-siraature (mus.): 
(in pi.) strong chance effects of light (paint .).— 
ns. accidentalism, the state or quality of being 
acddeiital: chance manner; a system based on 
symptoms rather than on causes (med.): use of 
accidentals (paint.): the theory that events hap¬ 
pen without a cause (Mlos.); accidantal'ity.— 
adv. accidentally.— ai^s. accidented, uneven: 
varied; accident-prone, (usu. predicativdy) more 
than normally liable to have accidents.—a 
chapter of aeddenta, an unforeseen course of 
events: a series of accidents. [L. aeddins, 
-entis, pr.p. of accldire, to happen—od, to, 
coders, to fall.) 

acddic, ^'si-di, n. acedia. [O.Fjr. eeddr—L.L. 
acedia; see acedia.] 

aednge, ak-sbd’, (fig.) v.t. to gird. [L. ad, to, 
cingire, to gird.) 

accipitrine, tde-sip’i-trin, -trin, ad), pertaining to 
hawks. [L. accipiter, a hawk.) 

aedte, ak-slt', v.t. to cite: to summon: to 
excite (Shak.). [L.L. acchdre—ad, to, dtare, to 
cite, call.) 

aedamation, ak-ls^rnd’sksn, n. a shout of appjause 
or assent.— v.t. acclaim (s-kldnf), to hail or 
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declare by aedeniatlon.—a. acdamatlon— a4l< 
a cd a eiaie i y Ohklai^»>-t»r-l). [L. aecldmire — 
a/, to, c/dmdr», -Stum, to shout; see dalm.] 
accmiMttise, -toe, »-kWn»4lx, v.t. to inure to a new 
efimate.^—^Also aocirmale (or ak'H-, ~lh). — n. 
acdliaatiBi*tkMk—Also acclimati'tion, accnBii'- 
tiea {ak~li-, •//-). (Pr. accHmaler —d, to, climai, 
clhiMte.] 

acclivity. n. an upward slope.— atfis. 

accliv'itooi, accirvous. [L. ad, to, clfnis, a 
slope.] 

accloy, »-klol\ (obs.) v.t. to prick or lame with a 
horsi^oe nail: to clog, ch(dce or encumber 
(Spem.): to sate, cloy (Spms.). (See cloy.] 
accoast, a-kdsf, an older form of accost, 
accay, a-koil', ^rare) n. reception.— v.i. paJ. 
iSpm.) accoyM', assembled. [O.Ft. acoil (Fr. 
accuell)-] 

accolade, ak-ol-&d\ -dd’. n. an embrace: the 
action used in confernng knighthood, formerly 
an embrace, a kiss, now a tap on each shoulder 
with the flat of a sword: hi^ award, honour, 
OT praise publicly given: a brace or other line 
connecting staves (mus.): a bracelike ornament. 
[Fr.,— L. ad, to, colhmi, neck.] 
acconunodate, a-kom'a^&t, v.t. to adapt: to make 
suitable: to adiust: to harmonise or force into 
consistency: to furnish or supply (w/tA): to And 
arafl(Mrdroom,etc.,for: to provide with a loan: 
to oblige.— v.i. to come to terms: to make 
adjustment.—mtfs. accomm'odable; accomra'- 
oitttiag, readv to make adjustment: obliging: 
pliable: easily comq>ted.— n. acconunodd'tion, 
adaptation: adjustment esp. of the eye to change 
of distance: wresting of limguage to a sense not 
intended: obligingness: settlraent or com¬ 
promise: supplying of wants (esp. housing or 
refreshment): a hdp towards satisfaction of a 
want: a convenience: lodgings, quarters (some¬ 
times pt.y. space for what is required: adapta¬ 
tion of revelation by way of compromise with 
human ignorance or weakness (rAeo/.): a loan of 
money.— adl accomm'oditive.— ns. acconim'- 
oddtiveneas; accomm'oditor.—accommodation 

address, an address to which mail may be sent 
but which is not that of the addressee's home or 
office: accommodation bUI, a bill drawn, 
accepted, or endorsed by one or more persons 
as security for a sum advanced to another by a 
third party, as a banker; accemmodatioa ladder, 
a stairway outside of a ship for entering and 
leaving boats; accommodation train ((/.S.), one 
stopping at all or most stations on the way. 

S L. acconmodare, ~Stum — ad, to, commocbts, 
itting.] 

acconqnuv, a-kum'pa-ni, v.t. to go or be in com- 
pany with: to attend: to go along with: to 
perform an accompaniment to or for: to 
associate, join, or couple.— ns. accom'panier; 
aceom'panimcnt, that which accompanies: a 
subsidiary part or parts supporting a solo (miu.); 
accom'paniat (also accom'panyisO, a player of 
accompaniments. (Fr. aceompagner; see 
company.] 

accomplice, a-kon^plis, or -kiim', it. an associate 
in crime (o/orwiirAaperson,lnoro/thecrjme): 
an associate {Shak.). [L. complex, -lets, joined; 
pfx. unexplained.] 

accompUsli, a-kom’pllsh, or -kum', v.t. to complete: 
to ftdfil: to acMeve: to equip: to finish off, 
complete, in culture and acquirements.— adfs. 
acGom'plbliaUe: accom'pliuied, comply, 

finished, or huhly skilled in acquirements, mp. 
graceful acquirements: polished.—ns. accom'- 
pUabar; accom'idiahmant, eomplmion: achieve¬ 
ment: rendering accomplished: a skilled 
acquirement in mattm of culture social grace, 
sornetimes superficial or merely ornamental. 
[O.Fr. acomplir—L. tul, to, amspUre, to fill up; 
see cenmlete.] 

fSte,faT! mi, hdr (her); mfae; mite. 


accon^ accoaqttable, acconptant, obsolescent 
spellings of account, accountablet accountant, 
with the same pronunciation, 
accotage. See accoqrage. 
accord, a-kOrd‘, v.i, to agree: to be In corres¬ 
pondence {withy. —v.r. to cause to agree: to 
reconcile: to grant (to a person).—n. agreement: 
harmony: the set of notes to which an instru¬ 
ment Is tuned: grant: assent.—ad/. accord'aMc. 
— ns. accord'ance, accord'ancy, agreement: 
conformity: a granting.— ad}, accord'ant, agree¬ 
ing: corresponding.— adv. accord'antly.—it. 
accord'er.—ad/- accord'ing, in accordance: agree¬ 
ing: harmonious.— adv. accord'ingly, agreeably 
{obs.y. suitably: in agreement (with what pre¬ 
cedes): therefore.—according as, in proportion 
as; depending on whether; according to, in 
accordance with, or agreeably to: as asserted by; 
as accords, as may be appropriate: ot one’s own 
accord, of one’s own spontaneous motion; with 
one accord, with spontaneous unanimity. [O.Fr. 
acorder —L. ad, to, cor, cordis, the heart.] 
accordion, a-kor'di-an, it. a musical instrument 
consisting of folding bellows, keyboard, and free 
metal re^s.— n. accord'ioaist.—accordion-pleat¬ 
ing, pleating with very narrow folds like the 
bellows of an accordion, [accord.] 
accost, a-kost', earlier accoast, -kost', v.t. to 
approach and address: to speak first to: to 
solicit as a prostitute.— v.i. {Spens.) to lie along¬ 
side, border: to fly along near the ground.— n. 
address: greeting.— adj. accost'able. [O.Fr. 
acoster —L.L. accoslare, to be side by side—L. 
ad, to, costa, a rib, a side.] 
accouchement, a-kddsh’mS, -ment, n. delivery in 
childbed.— ns. accoucheur {-shter), a man who 
assists women in childbirth; accoucheuse 
i-shaz), a midwife. [Fr.] 
account, a-kowra', v.t. to reckon: to judge, value: 
to recount {obs.), — v.i. to count: to reckon: to 
keep accounts: to give a reason or explanation: 
to give a statement of money dealings: to answer 
as one responsible: to have the responsibility or 
credit (of killing or otherwise disposing of any¬ 
thing or anybody; with for). —n. counting: 
reckoning: a reckoning of money or other 
responsibilities: a statement of money owing: 
advantage: value: estimation: consideration: 
sake: a descriptive report: a statement: a 
■narrative.— it. accountabil'ity.— adj. account'able, 
liable to account, responsible: explicable.— n. 
account'ablenesi.— adv. account'ably.— ns. acc- 
OHDt'ancy, the office or work of an accountant; 
account'ant, one who keeps, or is skilled in, 
accounts; account'antship.— it. and adj. account'- 
ing.—account'-book, a book for keeping accounts 
in.—bring, call, to account, to demand of one 
an explanation or justification of what one has 
done: to reprimand; find one’s account, to derive 
advantage; (or account of, on behalf of; for the 
account, for settlement on the regular settling- 
day; go to one's Qong) account, go to the last 
judgment, die; hold to account, hold responsible; 
in account with, in business relations requiring 
the keeping of an account with; make account 
of, to set value upon; on or to account, as an 
instalment or interim payment: on account of, 
because of: on no account, not for any reason or 
eonsidwation; take into account, to take into 
consideration; tidte no account of, to overlook; 
tuiB to (good) account, to turn to advantage. 
[O.Fr. acamter —L. ad, to, computSre, to reckon; 
see compute, count (2).] 

acconrage, a-kur'y, accorage, ak-or-d}’, {Spens.) 
v.t. to encourage. [O.Fr. aeorager —d, to, and 
corage, courage.] 

acGourt, a-kdrt', -kdrt, v.t. to entertain. [An 
invention of Spenser’s—court.] 
accoutre, a-kdd'tar, v.t. to dress or equip (esp. 
a warrior):— pr.p. accoutring {a-kdb'tar-ing); 
Jbr: mfire; m6Sn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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fa.p. MGoa'tnd ucov'tmMiit (-tfr- 

or slso obs. accwtrcBMiit, MCOottniiiMt, 
equipping: (umi. in pf.) dress: military equip* 
ments. [Pr. occoutrer, earlier occouslrer; origin 
doubtful.) 

accoy* 9-kol\ (Speiu.) r.r. to still: to soothe: to 
subdoe:~iKi.p. accoied', accoyed'. [O.Fr. 
acoyer —d, to, and coi, quiet—L. gulilus; see 
coy.) 

accoyid. See accoil. 

accredit, 9~kred’U, v.t. to bring into cr^it, show 
to be true or corre^: to accept as true: to 
furnish or send with credentials: to certify as 
meeting official requirements: to attribute (to): 
to ascribe to (with the thing attributed).—n. 
accrediffi'tion.—^. accred'ited, furnished with 
credentials: certmed officially: accepted as 
valid: (of livestock) certifiM free from a 
particular disease, e.g. brucellosis. (Fr. accrdditer 
—d, to, crddfr, credit.) 

accrescent. 9-kras'»nt, ad}, growing: ever>increaB- 
ing: enlarged and persistent (6o/.).—n. accresc'- 
ence.—M. accrSte', to grow together: to become 
attached.—v.r. to unite: to form or gather round 
itself.— n. accretion, continued growth: the 
growing together of parts externally, or con¬ 
tinuous coherence; that which has grown in such 
a way: an extraneous addition.—accretive. 
[L. accriscire, accritum — ad, to, criscire, to 
grow.) 

accrue \Spens. accrew), 9~kroo\ v.i. to come as an 
accession, increment, or product: to fall (to 
one) by way of advantage: to fall due: to 
increase {Spans.). —v.t. {Spans.) to accumulate.— 
n. accru'al. [O.Fr. acrewa, what grows up to the 
profit of the owner— acretstre —L. <Kcriscira.\ 

accubation, ak-S-4>d’sh»n, n. a lying or reclining 
on a couch. [L. ad, to, and cubdra, to lie down.) 

acculturation, a-kul-char-i’shan, n. process, or 
result, of adopting features (artefacts, customs, 
beliefs) from anothor civilisation. [L. od, and 
culture.) 

accumbent, a-kumb’ant, ad}, lying down or reclin¬ 
ing on a couch; having the radicle lying along 
the edges of the cotyledons {bot.). [L. ad, to, 
cumbgre, to lie.) 

accumulate, t-k&m'Ql-dt, v.t. to heap or pile up: 
to amass.—v./. to increase greatly: to go on in- 
criuuing: to take degrees by accumulation, to 
take a higher degree at the same time with a 
lower, or at a shorter interval than usual (also 
y.r.).— a^. heaped up: amassed.—n. accimOU- 
tion, heaping up: a heap or mass.—a<(f. accfim'- 
fiUtivc, heaping up or growing by progressive 
addition: cumulative.— n. accum'iiUtor, a thing 
or person that accumulates: a means of storing 
energy, esp. an electric battery that can be 
rechar^ by sending a reverse current through 
it: in a computer, etc., a device that performs 
arithmetical operations and stores the results.— 
accumulator (bet), a bet on four or more races, 
original stake and winnings from each race being, 
by previous arrangement, laid on the next race, 
so that the gambler either wins much or loses 
all. [L. ad, to, cumulus, a heap.) 

accurate, ak’H-rlt, at^. exact.—it. acc'flracy 
(-a-r/), correctness: exactness.— adv. acc'firately. 
—n. acc'Qrateness. [L. accOrStus, perform^ 
with care— ad, to, cdra, care.) 

accursc, t-kurs', v.r. to curse: to devote to misery 
or destruction.— a^, accurs'ed (or -kurst'), sub¬ 
jected to a curse: doomed: worthy of a curse. 
[O.E. pfx. d-, and curslan, to curse.) 

accuse, s^kuz', v.r. to bring a charM against (with 
of). — n. (Skak.) accusation.— ad/. accBs'able.— 
ns. accfis'aU accusation; acciiaft'tion, the act of 
accusing: a charge brought.— ad}, accfis'ative, 
accusing: in or belonging to a grammatical case 
which expresses the direct obJitct of transitive 
ver|^—primarily expressing destination or the 


goal of motion.—n. the accusative ease: a ward 
in the accusative.— at^s. acdsatrval; accBaaUI'- 
rial, of an accuser; aceOs'atery, containing 
accusation.— ad}, accused'.— a. (ring, ot pi.) the 
person or paeons accused.—«f. accuse'aseut 
{Spans.), a charge; accns'er. (L. aecBairt, 
•Stum — ad, to, causa, cause, p^ly through 
O.Fr. aecusar. Accusative case (L. csaus 
accBsdtlvus) is a mistranslation of Cr. ptMs 
aitidtikg, the case indicating what is caused or 
effected— altld, cause (lUso accusation).) 
accnstmn, s-kus't»m, vJ. to make familiar by 
custom: to habituate.—a4i> accus'tomary.— 
adj. accus'tomed, usual: frequent: habituated: 
in the habit.—n. abcus'tomedness. [O.Fr. 
acoslumar (Fr. accoutumar)—d, to, costume, 
coustianai see custom.) 

ace, dr, n. a unit: the one in dice, cards, dominoes, 
etc.: a single point: a point or hole won at one 
stroke {tennis, goff). « jot: one of the htehmt 
characta {Burns): an airman or otha of dis- 
tingimhed adiievement (coll.).—atff. of highest 
quality: outstanding.—within an ace id, within 
a hair’s-breadth of. [Fr. as —^L. as, unity— 
as, Tarentine Doric form of Or. hats, one.) 
-acea, S-si-a, n. pi. suff., used in names of 
zoological divisions, em. orders, classes. 

-aeeae, •dr-si-g, n.pl. saff. used in names of plant 
families. 

acedia, s-si'dt-a, n. listlesaness: torpor: sloth. 
[Or. akidid, akidala —e-, priv., kedos, care. See 
accidie.) 

acephahms, a-, d-, s-sef's-bs, ad}, headless. [Or. 

akephtdos — a-, priv., kephali head.) 

Acer, ffssr, dk'sr, n. the maple genus, giving name 
to the famUy Aoerk'ceae {as-). — adl. acerd'ceons. 
[L. acer, maple.) 

aosrb, a-s&rb', acerbic, s-sdr'bUc, ad/s. bitter and 
sour.—v.r. acertate {as'ar-bdt) to embitter: to 
irritate.—n. acerb'ity.. [L. aeerbus.) 
acarose, as’»r-6s, at^. dhaffy: needle-pointed 
{bot.). [L. acardsus — acus, -eris, chaff, confused 
with acus, -Or, needle, or acer, sharp.) 
acerous, s-si'rss, ad}, without horns, antennae, 
tentacles. [Or. a-, priv. keros, horn.) 
acervate, s-sSa'vdt, ad}, heaped.— n. acerxi'tion. 

[L. acervdre, -dtum, to heap.) 
acescence, as-as'sns, acascency, -I, ns. souring; 
turning (of miik).--adi. acesc'eot. [L. aciscire, 
to sour— acere, to be sour.) 
acet-, aceto-,. as’ltd.d-), a-, s-set'-{3-), asit'^S-), 
in composition, vinegar.— ns. ac'etal, a liquid 
formed by oxidation of alcohol, etc.: any of a 
class of compounds of which this is the type; 
acetardehyde, a liquid of characteristic smell, 
acetic aldriiyde; acet'amMe, the amide of acetic 
acid; ac'etata, a salt of acetic acid (acetate rayoe, 
a rayon made from cellulose acetate).— 
acetic {-sit*, -set"), of, of the nature of, produdnji, 
vinegar (acetic acid, the sour princqile in 
vinegar, CH,QpOH).—n. acetilki'tion {-set-). — 
v.r. and v.r. acet'ify, tO turn into vinegar.— n. 
ac'etone, the simplest of the ketones: any 
ketone.— ofl/s. acetose', acetous; acB’tous, like, 
or producing, vinMar: sour.— ns. ac'etyl, the 
radical (CHsCO) of acetic acid (ac'etsd-salkyl'ic 
acid, a substance got by heating salicylic acid 
with acetyl chloride—aspirin); aratylene {a-sei'i- 
len), an illuminant gas (C^tH,), produced from 
calcium carbide and water. [L. aeetum, vimmr.) 
acetabulum, as-et-sd>'6-bm, ^t-, n. the hollow 
that receives the head of the thiw-boiie: one of 
the cotyledons of the placenta of ruminants: the 
cavity that receives a leg in the body of tnsecu: 
in various animals, a sucker:— pi. ecetab'ela.— 
ad/, acctab'ular. (L. acetdbulum, a vinegar cup— 
acitum, vinegar.) 

Achaean, s-kg'sn, Achaian, -ki', -kff, adl- belong¬ 
ing to Achdtd, in the Peloponnese, or to Greece 
^neraliy.—^Aiso n. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■dkami. a-sJOr-mt, ^r<) Airious, desperate (etp. of 
battles).—avec achamemeot, a-vek a-shSr-n»^&, 
obttinately, fbriously, rancorously, with gusto. 
Achates, 9-kii‘tiz, n. an intimate and trusty com¬ 
rade, from Aeneas’s friend the ‘iidus Achates* of 
the Aeneid. 

adiates, »-ckSts\ (,Spens.). Same as acates. 
adw, ak, ft. a' continued pain.— v.l. to be in con¬ 
tinued pain.— ns. aeb'age {Tennyson); ach'faig.— 
a<0. ach'y. [The verb was properly ake, the 
noon ache, as in speak, speedi. —O.E. acan (vb.), 
sece (n.).] 

adic, ach. Same as aitch. 
achene. a-ken’, achaeainm, achcnium, a-ke’nl-am, 
n. a dry, indehiscent, one-seeded fruit, formed 
of one carpel, the seed separate from the fruit 
wall, as in the buttercup.— atf}. achS'nial.— n. 
acbae'nocarp, any dry, indehiscent fruit, esp. an 
achene. [From Gr. a-, priv., ancj ckainein, to 
gape.] 

Acliemar, e^k»r-nar. n. a first-magnitude star in 
the consteiiation Eridanus. [Ar. akhir a! nahr, 
end of the river (Eridanus).] 

Acheron, ak‘»r-on, {Gr. myth.) it. one of the rivers 
of the infernal regions.— off. Acheron'tic. [Gr. 
AcAerdii.] 

Acbcnlean. Achenli^ e-shdd'li-an, att). belonging 
to an early Palaeolithic culture above the ChelTean 
and below the Mousterian. [Saint AcheuI, near 
Amiens, where implements of this period are 
found in river deposits.] 

achieve {obs. atchieve), a-chiv', v.t. to bring to a 
successful issue: to end {obs.): to perform: to 
accomplish: to win.— atf/. achiev'able.— n. 
achieve'ment, achieving: an exploit: an escut¬ 
cheon or armorial shield grant^ in memory of 
some achievement: escutcheon, armour, etc., 
hung over a tomb: a hatchment.—achievement 
age, level of individual’s educational achieve¬ 
ment as determined by comparing his score in a 
test with the average score of others of the same 
age; achieveramt quotient, ratio of achievement 
age to chronological age (usu. x 100). (Fr. 
achever, from d chief {venir) —^L.L. ad caput, to a 
head; see chief, hatchment.] 

Achillean, ak-il-e’an, atO- like Achilles, the great 
Creek hero in the Trojan war, invulnerable 
except in the heel, by which his mother held him 
when she dipped him in the Styx.—Achilles’ 
tendon, the attachment of the soleus and gas¬ 
trocnemius muscles of the calf of the leg to the 
heel-bone. 

Ackitophel, Ahithrqshel, »-kit‘, or -hit'6-fel, n. 
a cautious person {Shak.): (after Dryden’s 
application to Shaftesbury) an able but un¬ 
principled counsellor. [From David's counsellor 
who abetted the rebellion of Absalom.] 
achkan, ach'kan, it. in India, a knee-length coat 
with a high collar, buttoned all the way down. 
[Hind, ackan.) 

a^lamydeous, ak-la-mid’i-as,* {bot.) adf. without 
perianth. [Gr. a-, priv., chlamys, -ydos, a 
mantle.] 

acbondropiasis, ak~on-drb~pWzhi-a, n. dwarfism 
characterised by shortness of the arms and legs. 
— at(/. adiondroplastic {-plus'tik). [Gr. a-, priv., 
chondros, cartilage, plassein, to make.] 
Bchrematic, ak-rd-mat'ik, ad}, transmitting light 
without much chromatic aberration.— adv. 
achromat'kaHy.— ns. achrS'matiii, the part of a 
celt.nucleus that does not stain with basic dyes; 
acnd'natism, the state of being achromatic.— 
actofi'matise, -ize, to render achromatk. 
(Or. Of, priv., chrSma, -atos, colour.] 

^ackular, aa-ik'it’hr, aid. needle-shaped; slender 
and sharp-pointed.— ad}, acib’ulate, mailced as 
if with neMte-scratches. (L. aeicula, dire, of 
acus, a needle.] 

add, adld, adi- sharp: sour: of soil, having an 


acid reaction: biting keen {fig.): ill-natored, 
morose {fig.): pertaining to, of the nature of, 
having the properties of, an acid {chem.): con¬ 
taining a large proportion of silica {geol,).--n. a 
substance with a sour taste: in chemistiy, 
variously considered as:—any of h class of sub¬ 
stances which turn vegetable blues (e.g. Htmus) 
red, and combine with basra, certain metals, etc., 
to form salts; any of a class of substance that 
dissolve in water with the formation of hydrogen 
ions; any of a class of substances that can trans¬ 
fer a proton to another substance; etc.: some¬ 
thing harsh, biting, sarcastic {fig.): L.S.D. or 
other hallucinogenic drug (s/aag).— v.t. acidify, 
to make acid: to convert into an acid.— v.i. to 
become acid:—-pr.p. acid'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
acid'ified.—v.t. acid'Alatr, to make slightly acid. 
— adls. acid'ic; acidifi'aUe; acid'uhm, sii^tly 
sour: subacid: containing carbonic acid, as 
mineral waters: caustic, sharp {fig.). — ns. 
acidiRc&'tion; acid'ky, the quality of being 
acid or sour; the extent to which a solution is 
acid (see pH-value); acidim'eter, apparatus for 
performing acidimetry; addim'etiV, measure¬ 
ment of the concentration of acids by titration 
with a standard solution of alkali; acidS'sis 
{med.), presence of acids in the blood beyond 
normal limits.—acid drop, a sweet flavoured 
with tartaric acid; acid dye, a dyestuff with acid 
properties; acid-head, {drug-taking slang) a head 
(q.v.); acid salt, a salt in which only part of the 
replaceable hydrogen is replaced by a metal; 
acid test, a test for gold by acid: a searching 
test {fig.). [L. acidus, sour— acere, to be sour.] 
acierate, as'i-»r-at, v.t., to turn into steel.—n. 
ac'ierage, the covering of a metal plate with a 
film of iron. [Fr. aciirer — acier, steel.—L.L. 
aciarium {ferruni), lit. edging (iron)—L. aeies, 
edge.] 

aciform, as'i-fdrm, ad}, needle-shaped. [L. acus, 
needle, suff. -form.] 

acinaciform, as-in-as'i-form, {hot.) ad}, scimitar¬ 
shaped. [Gr. akinakes, a short sword (a Persian 
worn); suff. -form.] 

acinus, as'i-nas, n. one of the small fruits that 
compose an auregate fruit, as in the raspberry: 
an ag^egate f^it: a pip: a racemose gland:— 
pi, ac'ini.— atffs. acini'ceous, full of pips: berry¬ 
like: like a cluster of grapes; acin'iform, berry¬ 
like. [L. acinus, berry, pip.] 
ack-ack, ak-ak, adj. anti-aircraft.— adv. ack- 
emm'a, ante meridiem. (Formerly signallers’ 
names for the letters AA, AM.] 
ackec. Same as akee. 

acknow, ok-nd', {obs.) v.t. to recognise: to acknow¬ 
ledge.— adl. acknowne' {Shak.), confessedly 
cognisant. [O.E. on, in, on, endwan, to know.] 
acknowledge, ak-nol'i}, v.t. to own a knowledge 
of: to own as true, or genuine, or valid, or one's 
own: to confess; to own with gratitude or thanks: 
to admit or intimate receipt of.—ad}, acknowl'- 
edgeabie.— adv. acknewi'edgeably.— n. acknowl'- 
edgment (sometimes acknowredgement), recog¬ 
nition: admission; confession: thanks; an 
intimation of receipt. [From acknow; see 
knowledge.) 

aclinic, ak-lin'ik, ad}, without inclination, or 
magnetic dip. (Gr. akiinis, horizontal— a-, 
priv., klinein, to tilt.] 

acme, ak'mi, n. the top or highest point: the cul¬ 
mination or perfection in the career of anything: 
crisis, as of a disease {arch.). — n. ac'mite, a soda 
pyroxene whose crystals oAen show a steep 
pyramid. [Gr. akmi—aki, a point.] 
acne, ak'ni, n. inflammation of the sebaceous 
follkles, as on the nose. [Perh. Gr. akmi, a 
point.] 

acock, a-kok', adv. in a cocked manner: defiantly. 
— adv. acock-bHI {naut.), having the end pointing 
upward, as an anchor ready for dropping, or 


fate, far; mi, hUr (her); mine; mSte,/ar; mOte; mdSn.fdbt; tOten (then) 
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yards topped up (a sign of moumlitg). [trap, a, 
and coca.1 

acoemed, a-sem’l-t{, n.pl. an Eastern order of 
monks (Sth>6th cent.), who by alternating rhoirs 
kept divine service going on day and night. 
(Latinised pi. of Gr. akmmgtos, sleepless—a-, 
prlv., and kolmaeln, to put to sleep.} 
acoM, a^kSld', (Shak.) eu^. chilled. [Prob. O.E. 
SeSlod, pa.p. of dcolian —pfk. S-, intens., and 
cdllan, to cool.] 

Bcolouthos, ak-9-ldd'lkos, {hht.) n. the head of 
the Varangian guard of the Byzantine emperors. 
—n. acolou'thite (o^r.), an acolyte— adi- acol- 
(o)u'tbic, pertaining to an afler>iinage or sensation 
following upon the immediate effect of a 
stimulus.— n. acolyte iak' 0 -lii), acolyth i-IUh), 
one in minor orders, next below subdeacon 
(It.C. Church): an inferior church officer: an 
attendant or assistant. [Gr. akolouthos, an atten¬ 
dant— akohutheein, to follow.] 

A compte, a kit, (Fr.), on aeco.[int: in part pay¬ 
ment. 

aconite, ak'i-nit, n. wolf’s-banc or monk’s-hood 
{Aconitum): poison got from it, or {poet.) 
deadly.poison in general (often aconi'tum).— ad/. 
aconit'ic.— n. aconitine (-kon'), a poisonous 
alkaloid from aconite.—^winter aconite, an early- 
flowering ranunculaceous plant {Eranthls hyem- 
alis\. (L. aconitum —Gr. akoniton.) 

A centre coeur, a k3~tr’ kar, (Fr.) reluctantly, 
acorn, A'kdrn, n. the fruit of the oak.— adj. 
A'corned.—A'com-cup', the woody cup-shaped 
involucre of an acorn; A'com-sheil, a cirripede of 
the genus Baianus (L., acorn). [O E. tecern; 
form influenced by confusion with com and perh. 
oak (Northern aik, O.E. Sc.)] 

A corps perdu, a korper-dii, (Fr.) desperately, with 
might and main. 

Acorns, ak'e-res, n. the sweet-flag genus of the 
arum family. [Latinised from Gr. akoros,] 
acosmism, e-koz'mizm, n. disbelief in the existence 
of an eternal world, or of a world distinct from 
God.—w. acos'mist. [Gr. a-, priv., and kosmos, 
the world.] 

acqtyledon, a-kot-l-le'den, it. a cryptogam.— adJ. 
acotyie'donous. (Gr. a-, priv., and cotyledon.] 
acouchy, e-koo'she, a kind of agouti. [Tupi 
acucky.] 

A coup sAr, a koo sur, (Fr.) to a certainty, 
acoustic, -al, e-koos'tik, ~al, adis. pertaining to the 
sense of hearing or to the theory of sounds; 
used in hearing, auditory; operated by sound 
vibrations, as an acoustic mlne.—adv. acous'tic- 
ally.—/IS. acousti'eian {‘tl'shan), one who 
studies or has studied the science of acoustics: 
one who makes or repairs acoustic instruments, 
etc.; a. acousl'ics, {pi. in form, treated as sing.) 
the science of sound: (as pi.) acoustic properties. 
(Gr. akoustiko.% — akouein, to hear.] 

A convert, a kdo-ver, (Fr.) under caver, protected, 
acqumt, 3-kwant’, v.r. to let or make to know 
to inform.-^<(i. (Scot, and North.) acquainted. 
— ns. acquaint'auce, knowledge, esp. falling short 
of intimacy: a person (sometimes persons) 
known slightly; acquaint'anCeship, slight know- 
ledgfi. — adJ. acquaint'od, personally known: 
having personal knowledge of (usu. with with). 
(O.Fr. acointer —L.L. accognitSre —L. ad, to, 
cognitus, known.] 

acquest, a-kwest’, n. acquisition; a thing acquired. 
(O.Fr.; seeat^uire.] 

acquiesce, ak-wi-es', v.i. to rest satisfied or without 
making opposition: to assent (with in). — n. 
acquicsc'ence, quiet assent or submission.— ad/. 
acifuiesc'eiit, acquiescing.—n. one who ac- 
quiesces.~-advr. acquiesc'ently, acquiesc'ingly. 
(L. aeqtdiscire — ad, to, quiis, rest.] 
acquire, a-kwlr’, v.t. to gain: to attain to.—n. 
acquirabirity.— ad/s. acqnir'able, that may be 
acquired; acquired'.— ns. acquiie'ment, acquisi¬ 


tion: something teamed or got by effort, 'net a 
gift of nature; aceuisitleB the 

act of acquiring: unit whteh is acquired.— 
acquisitive {a-kwlz^ abto or ready to acquire.— 
n. acquis'niveiieas, propen^y to acquire: 
kcquist {a-kwisi'i Mttt.), acquteition. acq uhie d 
duuacter, a character originatjug in the actual 
life of an organism, not inherited: acquired 
taste, a liking that comes after some expmience: 
a thing so liked (often ironically). (L. ae^drtre, 
-quislttm — ad, to, quaerire. to seek.] 
acquit, a-kwft', {obs.) acqiute, acquight, 
v.r. tofree: to release: to discharge, as a debt: 
to discharge (oneself of a duty): hence to behave, 
conduct (oneself): to prove (oneselOt to release 
from an accusation :—pr.p, aeqaitt'ing; pa.ti and 
pa.p. aoquitt'ed, o6r. acquit'.— ns. acquit'inent 
{obs.y, acquitt'al, a judicial discharge from an 
accusation; acquitt'aace, a discharge from an 
obligation or debt: a receipt in evidence of such 
a discharge.—v.r, {Shako to acquit, clear. 
(O.Fr. aquiter —^L. ad, to, qulHSre, to quiet, 
settle; see quit.] 

acrawL a-krSV, adv. crawling (with with). [Fnp. 
a, and crawl.] 

acre, ifkar, n. a measure of 4840 sq. yards: 
(Scottish acre) 6130-4 sq. yards, (Irish) 7840 sq. 
yards—both obsolete: (in pi.) lands, estates.—it. 
acreage {S'kar-U), area in acres.— asO. acred 
{S'kard), landed.— n. a'cre('s)-l>re8iltli, 22 yards. 
(O.E. »cer, field; Ger. acker, L. ager, Gr. agros. 
Sans, ajra, a plain.] 

acrid, ak'rU, ad/, biting: pungmit.— n. acrid'ity. 
(L. Seer, Scrls, sharp, keen; noun suffix perh. 
in imitation of acid.] 

acridin(e), ak’rl-dfn, -din, n. a compound found 
in coal-tar, a parent substance of dyes and anti¬ 
bacterial drugs.—ff. 8criflavine(e) (-/Id'vAi, -viri), 
an antiseptic, [acrid, n. suff. -ine, flavin(e).] 
acrimony, ak'rl-man-i, n. bitterness of feeling or 
language.— ad/. aeiitSS'mosm.—adv. acrimO'- 
niouriy. (L. Scrimdnia — Seer, sharp.] 
aero-, ak-ro-, in composition, tip, point, summit. 

[Gr. akron, tip, end. akros, highest, outermost.] 
acroamatic, -al, ak-rS-a-mat'ik, -al, adis. oral (not 
published): esoteric. [Gr. akroSmatikos — 
akroSma, anything to be listened to-akro- 
aesthai, to listen.] 

acrobat, ak'rd-bat, n. a rope-dancer: a tumbler: 
a performer of gymnastic feats.— ad}, aendwt'ic. 
— n.pl. acrobat'icB, acrobatic performances (esp. 
fig.y, ac'robatism, the art of the acrobat. [Gr. 
akrobatis, acrobat, akrobatos, walking on tiptoe 
— akron, point, and the root of bahtein, to go.] 
acrogen, ak'rS-Jan, n. a cryptogam with growing- 
point at the tip—a fern or moss.— ad/, acrogen- 
OHS {a-kroJ"i-nas). (Gr. akron, -genia, born.] 
acrolein, a-kro'li-in, {chem.) n. the aldehyde of 
allyl alcohol, a pungent-smellbig colourless 
liquid. [L. Seer, Scrls, sharp, olire, to smeli.]. 
acrolith, ak'ng-lith, n. a wooden statue with stone 
extremities. (Gr. akrolithos—akron, point, 
lithos, stone.) 

acromegaly, ak-rd-meg'a-li, n. a disease character¬ 
ised by overgrowth, esp. of the face and extrem¬ 
ities. [Gr. akron, point, megas, megalos, great.] 
acromion, a-krS'mi-on, n. a process of the spine 
of the scapula (also acromimi process).—a(((. 
acro'mial. (Qr. akros, outermost, dmos, 
shoulder.] 

acconydial, a-kron’ik-al, add. at nightfall (of the 
rising or setting of stars).— adv. acron'j^aUy. 
(Gr. akronychos, at nightfall— akron, point, 
nyehos, -eos, night.] 

acronym, ak'rB-nim, n. a word formed from the 
initial letters of other words, as radar, (aero-, 
and Gr. onoma, name.] 

acropetaU a-krop’i-tl, adj. in the direction of 
the apex.—adv. acnqi'etally. [Or. akron, L. 
petire, to seek.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-manf, for certein sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■crapboUa, ak-rd^/y^i, n. fatr of heights. [Cr. 
tAron, tv, highest, phobos, fear.] 
aormheiiy, n. the use of a symbol 

{dmved ttom an ideogram) to represent Hie 
mMal sound only of the name of the object for 
which the ideogram stood.— mf/s. acrophonet'ic, 
acniiilMn'ic (-/bn'), [aero-, Gr. phSni, sound.] 
acrapoUs, a-krop'ol-ts, 0-krop’9-lis, n. a citadel, 
esp. that of Athens. [Cr. akropolis — akros, 
highmt, polls, a city.] 

acroepire, iUt'rS~splr, (pot.) h. the first leaf that 
sprouts from a germinating seed. [M.E. 
dursplre —O.E. mhhor (see icker), ear, spire (I).] 
acroes, »-kros', prep, from side to side of: on or 
to Uie other side of: crosswise.—Also adv .— 
come across, to alight upon, meet: to hand over 
Information, confession, money, etc., in answer 
to demand or inducement (coll.); get or come 
acroes, to take effect (on the audience across the 
footlights, and so generally): get it across, to 
make acceptable, to bring to a successful issue; 
put it across (someone), to deceive (him). 
[Prep, a, and cross.] 

acrostic, o-kros'tik, n. a poem or puzzle in which 
the first (or last) letters of each line spell a word 
or sentmice: an acronym. [Gr. akros, extreme, 
siiehos, a line.] 

aentarion, tA-rd-ti‘rt-on, (archU.) n. a pedestal 
or ornament at the top or side angle of a pedi¬ 
ment:—ji/. acnM'ria,—Also acroterium, acr6'- 
ter (or ok').— adf. acrotk'rial. [Cr. akrdtirion, 
extremity—akros.] 

Bcrodam, ak'rot-iim, (med.) n. absence of pulsa¬ 
tion. (Gr. a-, priv., krotos, sound made by 
striking.] 

acrylic acid, o-kririk as’id, a very reactive acid 
belonging to the scries of oleic acids, obtainable 
from acrolein by oxidation.—acrylic resins, 
thermoplastic resins formed by the polymerisa¬ 
tion of esters, amides, etc., derived from acrylic 
add. [acrolein, Gr. kpli, matter.] 
aciylottitrile, s-krU-d-nrtril, a. vinyl cyanide, used 
in making by polymerisation synthetic fibres for 
carpets, etc., and synthetic rubbers, 
act, akt, Y.i. to exert force or influence: to pro¬ 
duce an effect: to behave oneself: to perform, 
as on the stage: to feign: to be suitable for 
performance.—v.r. to perform: to imitate or 
play the part of.—». something done or doing: 
an exploit: the very process (of doing some¬ 
thing): a decree: te^fative enactment: written 
instrument in verification: short prayer (R.C. 
Cktirch}: distinct main section of a play: in¬ 
dividual performance, at in variety: public dis¬ 
putation or lecture nmintained for a degree.— 
ns. actabU'ity; act'ing, action: act or art of 
performing an assum^ or a dramatic part: 
feigning.— adi. performing some duty tempor- 
aruy, or for'another.— ns. act'or, one who acts: 
a stage-player:—/cm. act'ress; act'ure (Shak., 
Lover’s Compl.) action, performance.—act of 
God, a result of natural forces! unexpected and 
not preventable by human foresight; act of 
grace, a favour, esp. a pardon granted by a 
sovereign: act rni, to exert an influence on: to 
act in accordance with; act up to, to come in 
practice up to the standard of: to fiilfil. [L. 
dcl«.t, -Bs, an action, doing, Betum, a thing done, 
Betor, a doer, actor: agtre, actum, to do, drive.] 
acta, ok'ta, n.pl. official minutes of proceedings: 
offleiai proc^ings or acts.—acta sanctorum, 
ak'ta sangk-tS'rsm, -t6’, ~rdbm, (L.) deeds of the 
saints. 

Actaeon, ak-ti'an, n. a hunter transformed into a 
stag bv Artemis: hence one with horns im¬ 
planted upon him, a cuckold.—v./. to cuckold. 
(L. ActaeSn —Gr. Akteddn.] 
acts gratuit, akt gra-tw/, (Pr.) impulsive act lack¬ 
ing motive. 

actiB(o)-, ak-tiH-(o-), in composition, r&y.—adj. 

fite, JBr; ml, kBr (her); mine; mOte, 


actual (ak'ttnol, or ak'ti-n^, belongiiig to the 
radiating bands on the body of'on. echmoderm 
where me tubedike feet are, or to the region 
of the mouth and tentacles in Anthozoa—n. 
actinia (-/in'), a sea-anemone (properly a 
particular genus).— n, and a4i> actm'ian.—odif. 
actin'ic, of or showing actinism.—ns. ac'tinidc, 
ac'tittoid, any element of a group from atomic 
number 89 (actinium) upwards; ac'thrism, me 
chemical action of radiant energy: actin'iu^ a 
radioactive metal (atomic number 89) found in 
pitchblende; actin'olite (Gr, lithos, a stone), 
a green amphibole: actinom'eter, an instrument 
for measurmg the heat-inten^y or me actinic 
effect of light rays.— adl. actinomor'phic (Gr. 
morphi, form; bled.), radially symmetrical.— ns. 
Actmomyces (-mi'sis; Gr. mykes, fungus), the 
ray-fUngus, a genus of minute fungi or filamentous 
bacteria wim radiating mycelium: actinomyceeis 
(-kd'sis), lumpy-jaw in cattle, etc., or omer 
disease caus^ by Actinomyces; ac'tiaoa, 
actinium emanation, an isotope of radon; 
actinother'apy, the treatmmit of disease by 
exposure to rays, esp. ultraviolet rays.— n,pl. 
Actinozo'a, the Anthozoa.—actinic glass, glass 
that impedes actinic rays; actinic rays, those rays 
that have a marked cherakal action, esp. the 
ultraviolet. [Gr. aktis, aktinos, ray.] 
action, ok'ska/i, R. acting: activity: behaviour: a 
deed: operation: gesture: fighting: a battle: a 
lawsuit, or proceedings in a court; mode of 
moving the legs: the movement of events in a 
drama, novel, etc.: mechanism, esp. of a key¬ 
board instrument.—odi. ac'tionsible, giving 
ground for a lawsuit.—action committee, or 
group, members of an organisation who are 
chosen to take active measures; action painting, 
an American version of tachism concerned with 
the physical manipulation of paint; action 
radiw, the distance a ship or aircraft can ^o 
without running out of fuel before reaching its 
base or starting-point aipiin; action station, a 
post to be manned during or preparatory to 
battle; ac'tion-tnking (Shak.), resorting to law 
instead of resorting to fighting. [Fr.,—L. actio, 
-dnis.) 

active, ak'tiv, ad), acting: in actual operation: 
given to action: brisk: busy: nimble: practical, 
as opp. to speculative: effective: of that voice 
in which the subject of the verb represents the 
doer of the action (gram.), — v.t. ac'tivats, to 
make active: to increase the energy of: to 
increase the capacity for adsorption in (car¬ 
bon): to increase the biological activity of 
(sewage, etc.) by aeration: to stimulate: to 
make radioacUve.— ns. activi'tion; ac'tivitor.— 
adv. ac'tiy^.— ns. ac'tivism, a philosophy of 
creative will, esp. the practical idealism of 
R udolf Eucken (1846-1926}: a policy of vigorous 
action; ac'tivjst, a believer in the philosophy of 
activism: one who supports a policy of vi^rous 
action: one who plays a special part in advanc¬ 
ing a project or in strengthening the hold of 
political ideas; activ'ity, quality, state, or fact of 
being active: a school exercise designed to teach 
through practical experiment, research, and dis¬ 
cussion: (esp. in pt.) doings; ac'tiveness.— 
activated, or active, carbon, carbon in a highly 
adsorbent condition, obtained from vegetable 
matter by carbonisation in the absence of air; 
active immunity, immunity due to the making of 
antibodies within the organism; active life 
(theol.), life devoted to good works as opposed to 
contemplation: active list, a list or full-pay 
officers engaged in or available for service: 
active service, service in the battle area, or (orig. 
U.S.) in army, navy or air* force even in time of 
peace. [L. activus.i 

acton, ak’tan. ha(c)queton, kak'(i)t»H, n. a stuffed 
jacket worn under a coat of mail, [O.Fr. 
fUr; mate; mSdn.fdbt; dhen (then) 



•cter 
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aiuiueloH, through from Ar. al qStun, the (oAr.)<—■dma nt ing Imtre imin.), a hntre 
cotton.] araroaching the metallic but without opacity, 

actor, actrem. See under act. [Gr. adamas, •antes, prob. orig. steel, alto 

actuahaAc'ig-a/, ait'cAdS>a/, ofthenatureofan diamond— a-, prhr., and damaetn, to tame, 
action tSAnilc.): real: existing in fact; at the overcome.) 

time bemg.-rv.t. ae'tnalite,-iw, to make actual: AduaMmia, ad^an-so’id^a, n. the baobab genus, 
to realise in action.— ns. actualisi'tioa, •izatioa; [After Michel Adanson, French botanist (1727> 
ac'tualist, one who looks to actual facts; 1806).] 

actuality (-cri'rl), fisct or state of being actual: ad aperturam Iibri.ad ap^eMBr’am Ub'rl, 
realism: something that really is.— adv. ac'tually, am lib’ri, (L.) as the book opens, 
as a matter of net: truly, however little one ad^, sniapl', v.t. to make fit or suitable.—•«. 
might expect it. (Fr. actu#/—L.L. BctuBlis.] adaptabil'ity.— adl- adapt'aUe.— n. adaptation 
actualitds, ak-tB-al-d-t&, (Fr.) newsreel or current iad^p^&'shstii, the fact, act, process, or result of 
affairs programme. adapting: a character by which anything is 

actuary, akUB-sr-i, n. a registrar or clerk (still in adapted to conditions: adjustment.— miOs. 
the Convocation of Canterbury): one who adapt'ativa; adapt'ed, modified to suit: suitable, 
makes the calculations connected with insurance. — ns. adapt'er, -or, one who, or that which, 
—odi. actuarial [L. BetuBrtus (.scribd), adapts: an attachment or accessory enabling a 

an amanuensis, a clerk.] piece of apparatus to be used for a purpose, or 

actuate, ak'lu-Bt, v.t, to put into, or incite to, m condHibns, other than that, or those, for 
action.— v.t. to act.— ns. actui'tion; ac'tnitor. which it was orig. intended; adap'tion, adapta- 
(L. dc/tu, action; see act.] tion.— oiff. adapt'ive.— adv. adwt'ively.— n. 

acuity, s-kB'l-ti, n. sharpness. [L.L. acuUSs, adapt'iveness. [Fr. adapter —^L. adaptHre — ad, 
-Btis —L. acus, needle.] to, and aptSre, to fit.] 

aculeate(d), s^kS'U-ati-id), adis. pointed: Adar, d'ddr, or d'ddr, n. the twelfth month of the 
prickly: having a sting: stinging. [L. aculeBius Jewish ecclesiastical, the sixth of the civil, year 
— acuieus, a sting, goad, dim. of acus, needle.] (part of February and Match).—Adar Shani 
acumen, a~kB‘men, ak'B-msn, n. sharpness: (sha'nei *Adar the second’), Veadar. [Heb. 
quickness of perception; penetration.— v.t. adar.} 

acfi'minate, to sharpen: to give point to.— v.l. ad aibitrium, ad ar-bit'ri-sm, -ddm, (L.) at 
(rare) to taper.—mil. (hot.) tapering in tong pleasure. 

hollow curves to a point (alw aefl'minated).—n. ad astra, ad as'tra, (L.) to the stars, 
acumind'tion. [L. acBmen, •Inis, a point.] ad avizandum, ad a^vh-an'dam, a-vizSn'dddm, 

acupressure, ak-B-presh’sr, n. arrest of haemo- (Scottish iaw L.) for further consideration; see 
rrhage by a needle pressing across the artery.—n. avizandum. 

acupunc'ture, puncturing with needles to cure adaw, a^dd', (Spens.), vJ. to daunt: to subdue, 
disease. [L. acus, needle, pressure, puncture.} — v.l. to subside. [App. a 16th<cent. misunder* 
acushla, a-koosh'/a, (Ir.) darling. standing of the M.E. adv. adaw, out of life— 

acute, a-kBt', ad/, sharp: sharp-pointed: ending O.E. of dagum, from days (dat. pi.).] 
in an acute angle (6or.): keen: mentally pene- adaxial, od-akr'i-e/, a<(i. next or towards the axis, 
trating: piercing: finely discriminating: keenly [L. ad,to.] 

perceptive: shrewd: urgently pressing.—n. an adays, e-ddr', (o6r.) <u/v. by day: daily (Spe/u.). 
acute accent.— adv. acute'ly.— n. acute'ness.— [O.E. dmges, gen. of dseg, day, with prep, a 

acute accent, a mark (') originally indicating a added later.] 

rising pitch, now us^ for various purposes; ad cimtaadum (vulgus), ad kap'tan'dam (vtd-gas), 
acute angle, one less than a right angle; acute ‘doom (wcktVgdbs), (L.) (usm as adv. or a4l.) 

disease, one that comes to a crisis. [L. acBtus, with the intention of appealing to the emotions 

pa.p. of acuire, to sharpen.] of, or pleasing, the crowd, 

acyclic, d-,u-si'k//A;,a((i. not periodic: not whorled ad clerum, od kler'am, kt&'rdbm, (L.) to the 
(bot.y. with open-chain structure, aliphatic clergy. 

(chem.). (Gr. a-, priv., kykios, a wheel.] ad crumenam, ad kroo’ma-nam, krdto-mS'nam, 

ad, ad, n. coll, for advertisement. (L.) to the purse. 

adage, ad'U, n. an old saying: a proverb. [Fr.,— add, ad, v.t. to put, join, or annex (to sometiiing 
L. adagium — ad, to, and root of Bid, I say.] else): to sum up, compute the sum of: to say 
adagio, a^da‘)(y)d, (mus.) adv. tiowly.— a^. further.— v.i. to make an addition.— ns. add'er, 

slow.— n. a slow movement: a piece in adagio one who adds: a machine for adding; addita- 

time:—ada'gios. [It.,—ad agio, at ease.] ment (a^dit'a-mant, or ad'), something added; 

Adam, ad’am, n. the fint man according to Gene- addi'tion, the act of adding: a thing added: the 

sis: unregenerate human nature: a gaoler (perh. part of arithmetic or algebra that deals with 

as wearing buff) (Shak.). — a^s. Adam, applied adding: title, designation ^Shak,). — adl. addi'- 

to a style of architecture, interior decoration and tkmal, addec^— adv. addi'tionally.— adis. addi- 

furniture. designed by Robert and James Adam ti'tions, increasing; additive, of the nature of an 

in the 18th century; Adamic,-al (a-diam'tic,-aO, addition: characterised by addition: to be 

of or like Adam: naked.— n. Ad'amhe, a added.—^AIso n.— adv. add'itivtiy.—addition 

descendant of Adam: one who goes naked, esp. compound, product (chem.), one formed by the 

of a 2nd-Gentury sect in North Africa.—<»(ia. direct union of two or more substances; add* 

Adamitic, -al.—n. Ad'amitism.—^Adam’s ale or to system, a hire-purchase arrangement by which 

wine, water; Adam’s apple, the projection of a customer obtains a series of articles, making a 

the thfroid cartilage in front of the throat, down payment on the first only; add am, to 

fabted to be part of the forbidden fruit stuck in amount on adding: to be consistent, satisfactory 

Adam’s throat: forbidden fruit (see forbid); to the mind: to point to a, reasonable conclu- 

Adam’s flannel, mullein; Adam’s needle, a aion; add np to, to come to as result or conclu* 

species of Yucca. [Heb. Addm.] sion. [L. addire, atUitum —od, to, ddre, to put.] 

adamant, ad’-am-ant, -ant, n. name applied by the addax, ad’aks, n. a large African antelope with 
aneienu to various hard substances, e.g. steel: long slii^tly twisted homs. [L., from an African 

imagined rock with fabulous properties: word.] 

diamond (obs.)i lodestone (obs.). — ai^s. ad'ai* addeem, a^dim’ (obs.), v.t. to adjudge: to award, 
mant, unyielding; adamantd'an (Milt.), hard as IPfk. ad-, and ^eeni.] 

adamant; adaman'tine, unbreakable: impr^ audantL ad'end, a-dend’, n. a number or quantity 
nable: impenetrable: magnetically attractive added. [addsMum.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'amunf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



I, a thins to tw added:— 

pL addea'da. IL. gerundive of addlre', see add.] 
addor, ad'»r, n. dm onlv venomous British snake, 
a viper (q.v.). —add'erstone, a prehistoric 
spindte-whoii or bead, popularly attributed to 
the agency of adders; ad'oer’s-tongiiet a genus 
(Ophioglossum) of ferns whose spores grow on a 
spike resembling- a snake’s tongue; ad'der’s- 
wort, add'erwort, the bistort, or snakeweed, 
supposed to cure snake-bite. [O.E nidre (an 
adder for anadderi cf. obs. Ger. alter for nel- 
/«■).] 

addict, a^lkt', r./. to give up (to), devote, apply 
habitually (to).— ad/- (ohs.) addicted.— n. {ad'- 
ikl), a slave to a habit or vice, esp. drugs.— 
addict'ed, inclined or given up (with ro).— ns. 
addict'ediicss, addic'tion.—drug of addiction, 
habit-forming drug. (L. admctre, addictum 
— ad. to, dicfre, to declare.] 
addio, ad-i'o, (It.) good-bye (a Dio, to God). 
Addison’s disem, ad'l-sam diz-is', a disease in 
whKh there is progressive destruction of the 
suprarenal cortex, accompanied by wasting, 
weakness, low blood-pressure, and pigmenta¬ 
tion of the skin (bronzed skin). [Or Thomas 
Addison (1793-186(n, who investigated it.] 
addle, ad’l, n. liquid filth (now dial.). — adi- putrid: 
bad (as an egg): barren, empty: muddled.—v.r. 
and v.f. to make or become addle.— aids. 
addled; addle-brainod, -headed, -pated, muddle- 
headed.— n. add'lenient. [O.E. adela, mud.] 
addeoBi, a^dom', {Spens.) v./. to adjudge, award. 
[Pfx. ad-, and doom.] 

addorsed, a-ddrst', (her.) ad/, turned back to back. 

(L. ad, to, dorsum, back.] 
address, a-dres’ v.t. to arranw (o6r.): to prepare 
{obs.)i to dress (obs.); to don (arcA.): to apply 
or devote (oneself; with lo^; to apply oneself to: 
to direct: to aim: to direct one’s words to, 
spMk directly to: to send: to put a written or 
printed direction or indication of destination 
upon: to woo (orcA.).— v.i. to direct one’s 
words (towards) (Shak.): to prepare oneself 
(SAofc.).— n, act or mode of addressing: de¬ 
portment: adroitness: preparation, a move, 
incipient act (Milt.): a formal communication 
in writing: a speech: direction, as of a letter: 
place to which letters may be" directed: place 
where one may be found: (in id.) attentions of 
the nature of courtship.—^, addressed', 
addrest', set up (5>ens.): ready, prepared 
(Shak.): arrayed (oAs.): equipped (obs.): 
aimed: directed.— ns. addressee', the person to 
whom a missive or communication is addressed; 
address'er, -or. [Fr. adresser —L.L. addirecilire 
—L. ad, to, direction, straight; see dress, direct.] 
adduce, a-d&t', v.l. to bring forward in discussion, 
to cite or quote.— ad/, addfic'ent, drawing inward 
or ttmether, as a muscle.—ii. addOc'er.— ad/. 
addfic^ibio.—v.(. adduct (a-duki'), to draw in¬ 
ward or together.— n. addgc'tion, the act of 
adducing or of adducting.— ad/- addac'tive, 
tending to bring forward.— n. adduc'tor, an 
adducent muscle. [L. add&elre, adduclum — ad, 
to, and dOcire, to bnng.] 
adeem, a-dim', (law) v./. to cancel (a bequest) by 
destruction or sale of the thing bequeatheo, or 
otherwise.— n. ademption (-dem'shan). [L. ad, 
to. and emere. emptum, to take.] 
adelaatado, a-de-lan-ta'ds, n. a grandee: a pro¬ 
vincial governor. [Sp.] 
d deed, a da-mi, (Fr.) by halves, half, 
adsa , in composition, gland.— ns. adenec'tomy, 
surgical removal of a gland; adenine, ad'an-in, 
a substance found In all glandular tissues, one of 
the four bases in deoxyribo-nucleic acids, in 
ctose association with thymine; adenitis (ad- 
an-i'tls) inflammation of glands—ad'enoid, 
glandiflu: glandular.—n. (usu. in pi.) enlarge¬ 
ment of glandular tissue at the back of the nose. 


—adi. adanoid'al, of adenoids: affected tv, dr as 
if by, adenoids (as a voice).— ns. adanoidec'tomy, 
surgical remow of'adenoids; adenfi'ma, a 
glandlike tumour:— pi. adanfi'mata, or -mas.— 
adj. adenfi'matous. [Gr. adin, gland.] 

Ad^, i'di-ni, H. and aiff- (• citizen) of Aden, 
adept, ad’ept, a-dept’, a^pt\ a^. completely 
skilled.—n. (ad'ept. a-dept’, a-dept') a proficient: 
one who has attained the jpeat secret (e.g. of 
the itiiilosopher’s stone). [L. adeptus (artem), 
having attained (an art), pa.p. of adipisci, to 
attain.] 

adequate, ad’i-kwit.-kwbt, ad/, sufficient: com¬ 
petent.— adv. ad'eqeately.— ns. ad'equateness, 
ad'equacy (-Jcwa-sl). — ad/, ad'equative, [L. 
adaequitus, made equal—od, to, and aequus, 
equal.] 

BdMrmin, a-ddr’min, n. former name of pyridoxin. 
[Gr. a- privative, derma, skin, because depriva¬ 
tion of this vitamin was shown to cause derma¬ 
titis in rats.] 

Ades (Mill.), n. variant of Hades. 

adespota, ad-es'pol-a, n.pl. anonymous works. 

[Gr. a-, priv., and despolis, master.] 
d dessein, a des-i, (Fr.) on purpose. _ 

ad eundem gradum, ad e-un’dam grid'am, d-oon'- 
dem grdd'dbm, (L.) to the same degree (at another 
university). 

k deux, a da, (Fr.) of two, between two, two- 
handed; k deux mains, with both hands: for 
two hands. 

ad finem, ad fin'am, fen'em, (L.) to the end: 
toward the md. 

adharma, a-dSr'md, n. unrighteousness—opposite 
ofdharma. [Sans.] 

adhere, ad-, ad-her', v.l. to stick: to remain fixed 
or attachi^: to cleave (as to a party, a leader, a 
doctrine): to be consistent (Shak.): to agree: 
to affirm a judgment (Scots law). — n. adhir'ence, 
state of adhering: concrescence of unlike parts 
(Aol.).— ad/, adkir'cnt, sticking: concrescent and 
unlike.— n. one who adheres: a follower; a 
partisan: one who is loosely associated with a 
body without being a member.— n. adhir'er. 
[L. ad, to, haerire, haesum, to stick.] 
adhesion, ad-he'xhan, n. the act of adhering or 
sticking: steady attachment: concrescence of 
unlike parts (bot.): reunion of separated sur¬ 
faces (surg.): abnormal union of parts that have 
been inflamed (path.): a band of fibrous tissue 
joining such parts.— ad/. adhS'sive (slv, -ilv), 
sticky: apt to adhere.—n. a substance used tor 
stickily things together.— adv. adiC'sively.—^n. 
adU'siveness. (See adhere.] 
adhihit, sd-hib'it, v.t. to apply: to attach: to 
admit: to administer.— n. aahihi'tion. [L. ad- 
hibire, -Itum — ad, to, habire, to hold.] 
ad hoc, ad hok, (L.) for this special purpose 
(used as <i4i). 

ad hominem, ad hom’in-em, (L.) to the man, 
addressed to the feelings or prejudices of the 
hearer or reader. 

adiabatic, ad-i-a-bat'ttc, aiV- without transference 
of heat.— adv. adiabat'icaUy, [Gr. a-, priv., dia, 
through, batos, passable.] 

Adiaatum, ad-i-an'tam, n. the maidenhair genus of 
ferns. [Gr. adlantos — a-, priv., and diantos, 
capable of being wetted.] 
adiaphoron, ad-T-af'a-ron, n. in theol^ and 
ethics, a thing indifferent—any tenet or usage 
considered non-essential:—p/. adiaph’ora.—ns. 
adiaph'oritm, tolerance or indiflTerence in r^rd 
to non-essential points in theolow: latitudi- 
narianism;adiaph orist.—adiaph orous. [Or., 
from a-, priv., dlaphoros, differing—dfa, apart, 
phereln, to carry.] 

adiathennic, ad-i-a-ikilr'mlk, ad/. impoviouA to 
radiant heat. [Gr. a-, piiv., dia, through, 
thermi, heat.] 

adieu, a-dik', inter/. (I commend you) to God: 


file,/dr; mi, hOr (her); mine; mdle,/Srt mOle; md0n,/d6t; dhen (then) 





ad inflnitani 
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farewell.— h. a fkrewel!;— pt. adieua or adieux 
' [Fr. & Dieu, to Ood.] 

ad iafloitum. ad Irt-fin-ll'am, -it'dbm, (L.) to 
infinity. 

ad inquirendum, ad in-kwtr-en’dum, In-kwir-en'- 
ddbm, (L.L.) for making inquiry—name of a 
writ. 

ad interim, ad In'tardm, (L.L.) for the meantime, 
adida, ad-i-os', (Sp; lit. *to God’) good-bye. 
adipic, 9-dip'ik, ac^. of fat (adipic acid, CiHi« 04 . 
an acid got by treating fat with nitric acid).— ad}~ 
adipose (ad’i-pos), fatty.—n. adiposity (~pos'htO. 
—adipose tissue, the vesicular structure in the 
animal body which contains the fat. [L. adeps, 
adipis, soft fat.] 

adipocere, ad'l-pd-sir, or -sir', n. a fatty, waxy 
substance resulting from the decomposition of 
animal bodies in moist places or under water, 
but not exposed to air. [L. adeps, adipis, soft 
fat, and eera, wax.] 

adit, ad' It, n. an opening or passage, esp. into a 
mine. [L. adltus — ad, to, ire, Uum, to go.] 
adjacent, o-ji'sant, adj- lying near.— n. adja'cency. 
— adv. adja'cently. [L. ad, to, jacens, -entis, 
pr.p. otjacere, to lie.] 

adjective, aj’ik-tiv, adj. added: dependent: sub¬ 
sidiary: (of dyes) requiring a mordant.— n. a 
word added to a noun to qualify it, or limit its 
denotation by reference to quality, number, or 
position.— adj- adjectival (-tiv'l) of an adjective: 
using many adjectives: used facetiously as a 
euphemism (e.g. tVhat adjectival nonsense I), — 
advs. adject!'valiy; ad'jectively. [L. adjectivum 
(ndmen), added (word).— adjiefre, -jectum, to 
add— ad, to, facire, to throw.] 
adjoin, 9‘join', v.t. to join on: to lie next to.—v.t. 
to be in contact:— adj. adjoin'ing.— n. adj'oint, a 
civil officer who assists a French maire: an 
assistant professor in a French college. [Through 
Fr. adjoign-, pr.p. stem, and adjoint, pa.p., of 
adjoindre— L. adjiingire — ad, to, jungfre, to join.] 
adjourn, a-Jurn', v.t. to put off to another day: 
to postpone: to discontinue (a meeting) in order 
to reconstitute it at another time or place.— v.i. 
to suspend proceedings and disperse for any 
time specified, or {sine dig} without such time 
being specified.— ns. adjourn'al (ofis.); adjoum'- 
ment. [O.Fr. ajorner—L.L. adiurn&re —L. ad, 
to, L.L. Jurnus, L. diurnus, daily; cf. journal.] 
adjudge, a-yu/', v.r. to decide: to assign: to award. 
— n. adjudgement (sometimes adjudge'ment), 
the act of adjudging: sentence. [O.Fr. q/uger— 
L. adjudicarex cf. judge.] 
adjudicate, a-jod'di-kat, v.t. to determine judicially: 
to pronounce: to award.— v.i. to pronounce 
judgment: to act as judge in a competition be¬ 
tween amateurs in one of the arts, e.g. music.— 
ns. adjudicft'tion, act or process of adjudicating: 
an order of the Bankruptcy Court, adjudging a 
debtor to be a bankrupt, and transferring his 
property to a trustee (Eng. law); adju'dicator. 

i L. adjkdicare, -atum.] 

junct, efj'ung(k)t, adj. joined or added.— n. a 
thing joined or added, but subordinate or not 
essentially a part: a person (usually subordinate) 
joined to another in office or service: any 
word or clause enlarging the subject or predi¬ 
cate (gram.): any accompanying quality or 
non-essential attribute (logic). — n. adjunction 
(a-jungk'shan). — adj. adjiinct'ive, forming an 
adjunct.— advs. adjunct'ively; adjunct'ly. [L. 
a^unctus pa.p. of adjungfre, to join.] 
adjure, a~Jdor‘, v.t. to cause to swear (o6r.): to 
charge on oath or solemnly.—n. adjuii'tion 
(aj-). — adj, adjur'atory.— adj., adjur'ing. [L. 
adjOrare — ad, to, Jurare, -Stum’, to swear.] 
adjust, a-just', v.t. to put in due relation: to regu¬ 
late: to settle.— adj. adjust'able.— ns. adjust'er, 
one who adjusts: see average, loss; adjust'raent; 
adjust'or, an organ or faculty that determines 


behaviour in response to atinouii. [Obs. Fr. 

■L.L. a^uxtSre, to put side by side—L. 
juxtS, near: conftised by association with 
Justus, right.] 

adjutage, ajutage. pJ'dS-tti, a nozzle as for a 
fountain. [Fr. ajutage; cf. adjust.] 
adjutant, ai'db-tant, n. an offiew specially appoin¬ 
ts to assist a commanding officer: a large 
Indian stork or crane (from its stalking gait) — 
ns. adj'utancy, the office of an adjutant: assis¬ 
tance; aiQ'utant-gen'eral, head of a droartment 
of the general staff: the executive officer of a 
general. [L. a^StSns, -antis, pr.p. of adjUtare, 
freq. of adjUvSre — ad, to, JUvBre, to assist.] 
adjuvant, aj'db-vant, add- helping.—it. a help: an 
ingredient to help the main ingredient (med.), — 
It. ad'juvancy. [Fr.,—L. ad, to,Jilvare, to help.] 
ad lib. See ad libitum. 

ad libitum, ad llb'i-tam, -tdSm, (L.) at pleasure.— 
Abbrev. ad lib.—ad-lib, ad-lib', (coll.) v.t. and v.i. 
to extemporise, esp. to fill up time, 
ad-man. See under advertisement, 
ad manum, ad mSn'um, mSn'dbm, (L.) at hand, 
ready. 

ad-mass, admass. See under advertisement, 
admeasure, ad-mezh'ar, v.t. to measure: to appor¬ 
tion.—R. admeas'urement. [O.Fr. amesurer — 
L.L. admensBrare —L. ad, to, minsBra, measure.] 
adminicle, ad-min’i-kt, n. anything that aids or 
supports: an auxiliary: any corroboratory 
evidence (law). — adj. adminic'nfar.— v.t. and v.i. 
adminic'ulate. [L. admirdculum, a support— ad, 
to, manus, hand.] 

administer, ad-min'Is-tar, v.t. to govern: to 
manage as a steward, substitute, or executor: to 
dispense (justice, rites): to tender (an oath, 
medicine).— v.i. to minister.— adj. admin'istrabte. 
— adj. and n. admin'istrant.— n. admbiistrfi'tw^ 
the act of administering: management: dis¬ 
pensation of sacraments: the government. 
— v.t. admin'istrate*, to administer.— adj. 
admin'istrative, concerned with administration. 
— R. admin'istrfitor, one who manages or directs: 
the iwrson to whom is committed, under a com¬ 
mission entitled letters of administration, the 
administration or distribution of the personal 
estate of a deceased person, in default of an 
executor: one empowered to act for a person 
legally incapable of acting for himself (Scots 
law):—Jem. admin'istrdtrix.— r. admin'istrator- 
ship. [L. administr&re, -Stum — ad, to, minis- 
trSre, to minister.] 

admiral, ad'mar-al.n. the chief commander of a 
navy: a naval officer ranking with a general in 
the army (admiral at the fleet with field-marshal): 
an admiral's flagship: the chief ship in a fleet of 
merchantmen or fishing boats: a cone-shell: a 
butterfly of certain kinds (see red, white).— ns. 
ad'miralship, the office or art of an admiral; 
Ad'miralty, board administering navy (since 1964 
under Ministry of Defence): building where it 
transacts business.—Lord High Admiral, office 
dating, from ISth century, William IV (when 
Duke of Clarence) being last holder until office 
was taken over by the Queen in 1964. [O.Fr. 
a(d)miral —Ar. amir-al-bahr, a lord of the sea, 
confused with L. admirSbilis (see admire).] 
admire, ad-mir', v.t, to have (or express) a high 
opinion of: to wonder at (arch,). — v.i. (obs.) 
to wonder. — adj. ad'mirable, worthy of being 
admired.— r. ad'mirableness.—adv. ad'mirably. 
— ns. admir'a(u)nce (Spens.), admiration; ad- 
mlrfi'tion, the act of admiring: wonder, together 
with esteem, love, or veneration: astonishment 
(B., Shak., and Milt.): admirableness (Shak.): 
an object of admiration (Shak.): a wonder 
(Shak.), — adj. ad'mirfttive.— n. Mmir'er, one 
who admires: a lover.— adv, admtr'ingly.— 
Admirable Crichton (kri'tan), one who excels in 
many things, from James Crichton (1560-82), 
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Scottish athlete, Latiii poet, polymath. [Fr. 
adnUnt' —L. od, ft, mlrSrl, to wonder.J 
fd. miaafirnriliani ad mt-zer-i-kdr'dt-am, (L.) 
Taroealini) to pi^—of an argumrait, etc. 

Bam; »d-mU\ v.t. to allow to enter: to let in: to 
concede: to acknowledge: to be capable of 
(also v.i. with of}- — pr-p- admitt'ing; pa.p. ad* 
mitt'ad.—R. admi^bil'ity.— adi- adnaiaa'ibl^ that 
may be admitted or allowed (generally, or 
specially as legal proof).—n. admission {-mlsh'an), 
the act of admitting: anything admittra or con¬ 
ceded: leave to enter.— adfs. admiss'ive; ad- 
mitt'abbk that may be admitted.— n. admtt'- 
ance, admission: acceptability, acceptance 
(Shok.): the property of an electric circuit by 
virtue of which a current flows under the action 
of a potential difference (/elect.}. — adf. admitt'ed. 
— am. admitt'edly. [Partly through Fr.,—L. 
admittire, -ntissum —aa, to, mittire, missum, to 
send.] 

admix, ad-, ad-miks’, v.t. to mix with something 
else.—M. admix'ture, the action of mixing: what 
is added to the chief ingredient of a mixture. 
tL. ad, to, and mix.} 

ad modirni, ad mSd’am, mod'dbm, (L.) after the 
manner (of). 

admonish, ad-mon’ish, v.t. to warn: to reprove 
mildly.— n, admon'ishment, admonition. [O.Fr. 
amonester —L.L. admonestare —L. admonire — 
ad, to, monere, to warn.] 

admonition, ad-mon-ish‘an, or -man-, n. reproof: 
counsel: advice: ecclesiastical censure.— a^s. 
admonitive (-man'), admon'itory, containing ad¬ 
monition.—n. admon'itor. [L. admonftid, -onlsi 
cf. admonish.] 

adaascent, ad-nas'ant, adf. growing to or upon 
something else. [L. adnascins, -entis, pr.p. of 
adnSsci — ad, to, nasct, to be born.] 
adnate, ad'nat, ad-nat\ {hot.} adf. attached (esp. 
by the whole length) to another organ.— n. 
adnation (-nd'skan). [L. adndtus, usu. agnatux — 
ad, to, {g}natus, born.] 

ad nauseam, ad nd'shi-am, -zi-, now'si-, (L.) to 
the pitdi of producing disgust, 
ado, a-ddo', n. a to-do: bustle: trouble: difficul¬ 
ty: stir or fuss, [at do. Northern English infin. 
with at instead of to, borrowed from Scand.] 
adobe, a-dS'bi, n. a sun-dried brick: a house made 
of such bricks: (also adobe clay) a name for any 
kind of mud which, when mix^ with straw, can 
be sun-dried into bricks.—Also adi- (Sp.,— 
adobar, to plaster.] 

adtdescent, ad-o-les'ant, adj. passing from child¬ 
hood to maturity.—Also n.—n. adolesc'ence, the 
state or time of being adolescent. [L. adoliscins, 
-entis, pr.p. of adolisclre, to grow up.1 
Adonai, a-ddn'i, a-don-a'l, n. a name of the Deity 
in the O.T., usu. translated by Lord. See also 
Jehovah. [Heb. addnSi, my lord.] 

Adonis, a-dd’nis, it. a youth beloved by Aphrodite: 
a beautiful youth: a beau or dandy: the ranun- 
culaceous pbcasant’s-eye geiAis.— n.pl. AdA'nia, 
the festival of mourning for Adonis.—it. Adonic 
(a-don'ik} a verse of a dactyl and a spondee, said 
to have been used in the Adonia.—Also adi .— 
v.t. and v.l. ad'onise, -ize, to adorn (oneself). 
[Gr. Addnis —Phoenician addn, lord.] 
adoors, a-ddrz’, -ddrz’, {obs.} am. at doors: at the 
door. (Prep, a, at, and door.] 
adopt, a-dopt', v.l. to take voluntarily as one’s own 
chila, with the rights of a child: to take into any 
relationshtp: to take as one’s own: to take up: 
to take over: to take (a precaution): to choose 
formally (e.g. a candidate): to endorse, approve 
(e.g. a raolution, minuta).—a<(i. adopt'ed, 
taken by adoption.— ns. Aoop'tianism, Adop- 
tioaiaa (a-dop'shan-iimt often adoptianism), the 
doctrine that Christ, as man, is the adopted son 
of Ood: adop'tianiat, adop'tkmist; adop'tion.— 
adfs. adop'noas i-shas; Shak.}, adopted; 


adopt'ive, that adopts or is adopted. [L. 
adoptdre—ad, to, optdre, to cboow.] 
adore, a-ddr', -ddr', v.t. to worship: to love or 
reverence intensely: to adorn (Spens.}.—adf. 
ador'aUe.— n. ador'aUenea.—odv. ador'ably.— 
ns. adori'tion; ador'er.— adv. ador'iaiJy. [L. 
od, to, drdre, to pray.] 

adorn, a-ddrn’, v.t. to deck or dress: to embellish. 
— n. (Spens.} adornment.— adf. {Milt.} adorned) 
ornate.—n. adora'ment, ornament: decoration. 
[O.Fr. Horner, adorner —L. adornSre—ad, to, 
drndre, to ftimish.] 

adown, a-down', (poet.} adv. and prep, an older 
form of down. 

ad patres, ad p&t'riz, pat'ras, (L.) (gathered) to 
his fathers, dead. 

adpress, ad-pres\ v.t. to press together.— adi- 
adpressed', (bot.} closely pressed together but 
not united.-^lso appress'. [L. ad, to, premire, 
pressum, to press.] 

adrad, a-drad’, adr^, a-dred’ (Spens.} adf. afraid. 

£ >.E. ofdrad —pfx. of-, dridan, to dread.] 
ead, a-dred', (obs.} v.t, to feu.—pa.t. adrad' 
(Spens.}. [O.E. ondrddan —pfx. on-, on, and-, to 
and dridan, to dread.] 

ad referendum, ad ref-er-en'dum, -doom, (L.) to 
be further considered. 

ad rem, adrem, (L.) to the point; to the purpose. 
adren(-o)-, a-dren(-d}-, -dren(-S}-, in composition; 
adrenal, adrenal glands, adrenalin.— adj. ad¬ 
renal (a-dren’al}, beside the kidneys.— n. an 
adrenal gland.— n. adrenalin (-ren', -ren'} a 
hormone secreted by the adrenal glands, used to 
cause constriction of the small arteries.— adj. 
adrenocorticotroirfiic (ad-re'nd-kdr’ti-ko-tro’fik ; 
cortex, and Gr. trophe, food), stimulating the 
activity of the adrenal cortex.—n. adrenocorti- 
cotropnin (-trd'fin), a hormone used in the 
treatment of rheumatoid arthritis:—abbrev. 
ACTH.—adrenal glands, the suprarenal cap¬ 
sules, two small ductless glands over the kidneys. 
[L. ad, to, rines, kidneys.] 
adrift, a-drift', adi. or adv. in a drifting condition: 
loose from moorings: left to one's own resources, 
without help, guidance, or contacts; cut loose. 
[Prep, a, and drift.] 

adroit, a-droif, adj. dexterous: showing address. 
— adv. adroit'ly.— n. adroit'ness. [Fr. d droit, 
according to right—L. directus, straight; see 
direct.] 

d droite, a drwat, (Fr.) to the right, 
adry, a-dri', adi- and adv. in a state of thirst or 
dryness. [After athirst, acold, etc.] 
adscitiUous, ad-sit-ish'as, adi- added or assumed: 
additional. [L. adsciseSre, -scitum, to take or 
assume— ad, to, scisegre, to inquire— scire, to 
know.] 

adscript, ad'skript, atfi. attached to the soil.—n. 
a feudal serf so attached.— n. adscrip'tion. [L. 
adscriptus — ad, to, scribire, to write.] 
adsorb, ad-s6rb', v.t. of a solid, to take up a 
vapour on its surface (cf. absorb).— ns. adsorb'- 
Bte, the vapour adsorbed; adsorb'ent, a solid 
(as charcoal) that adsorbs a vapour in contact 
with it; adsorp'tion. [L. od, to, sorbere, to suck 
in.] 

adsum, ad'sum, -sdbm, (L.) I am present: here, 
ad Bummum, ad sum’um, sdbm'dbm, (L.) to the 
highest point. 

adiuaria, ad-H-lii'ri-a, n. a transparent orthoclase 
feldspar. [From the Adula group in the Alps.] 
adalate, ad'B-l&t, v.t. to fawn upon, to flatter.— 
ns. ad'Alitor; adiiii'tion.— afO- ad'iilatory. [L. 
adOldri, adBUUus, to fawn upon.] 

Adttllamite, a-dul'am-it, n. John Bright’s name 
for a Whig seceder from the Liberal partv 
(1866). [From the cave of AduUam, 1 Sam. xxii. 
1 , 2 .] 

adult, ad'ult. a-dult', adj. grown up: mature: of 
01 for adults.—it. a grown-up person.— n. 
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■d'lilthood. (L. aduhus, pa.p. of adoUsctre, to 
grow up; see adolescwt.] 
aduUeratet 9-dult'»r-&t, v.t. to debase, falsify, by 
mixing with something inferior or spurious: 
to commit adultery with (obs.).->-v.l. (SHuik.) to 
commit adultery.—acj;. defiled by adultery: 
spurious; corrupted by base elements.— ns. 
adult'erant, that with which anything is adul¬ 
terated; adulterft'tion, the act of adulterating: 
the state of being adulterated; adult'erator, one 
who adulterates a commodity; adult'eror, one 
guilty of adultery:—/em. adult'eress.— atff. 
adult'erine, resulting from adultery: spurious: 
Illegal {hist.). — n. the offspring of adultery.— v.t. 
adult'erise, -ise {arch), to commit adultery.— a4i. 
adult'erous, pertaining to, of the nature of, guilty 
of, adultery.— adv. adult'erously.— n. adult'ery, 
violation of the marriage-bed, whether one’s 
own or another’s: unchastity generally (B.): 
applied opprobriously, esp. by theologians to 
marriages disapprove of: image-worship: 
adulteration, falsification {obs.). IL. adutter&re, 
-atum, prob. from ad, to, and alter, another. 
Some forms come from Fr., remodelie later on 
Latin.] 

adumbrate, ad'um-brat, or -urn', v.t. to give a 
faint shadow of: to shadow forth: to fore¬ 
shadow: to overshadow.—^n. adumbr&'tion. [L. 
adumbrate, -atus — ad, to, umbra, a shadow.] 
adunc, e-dungk', adj. hooked.—^Also adunc'ate, 
-d, adunc'ous.— n. aduncity {a-dun'si-ti). [L. 
aduncus, aduncatus — ad, to. uncus, a hook.] 
ad unguent, ad uag’gwem, oong', (L.) to the nail: 
to a nicety. _ 

ad unum omnes, ad un’um om'nez, oon'dbm om'~ 
nas, (L.) all to a man. 

adust, 9-dust', v.t. {Milt.) to scorch.— a4i- burnt 
up or scorched {obs.)i browned with the sun 
{obs.): sallow and atrabilious (from the old 
notions of dryness of body). [L. adSstus, pa.p. 
of adurire, to burn up.] 

ad valorem, ad val-dr'em, -dr', wal-, (L.) accor¬ 
ding, in proportion, to value, 
advance, sd-vdns’, v.t. to put forward: to promote: 
to further: to raise (5Aa/c.): to extol (oAs.): to 
raise in price: to supply beforehand: to pay 
before due time: to lend, esp. on security.— v.i. 
to move or go forward: to make progress: to 
rise in rank or in value.— n. a forward move: 
progress: a rise in price, value, wages: payment 
beforehand: a loan: aif approach, overture, 
move towards agreement, favour, etc.— adf. 
before in place: made, given, etc., ahead of 
time.—tuil. advanced', at, appropriate to, a far- 
on stage (of education, thought, emancipation, 
life, etc.).—n. advance'ment, promotion: further¬ 
ing: payment in advance.—advance copy, proof, 
one sent in advance of publication; advance 
factory, one built to encourage development, in 
the belief that a firm will take it over; ad- 
van(»(d) guard, a guard or party in front of the 
main body: advance note, an o^er for (general¬ 
ly) a month’s wage given to a sailor on engaging. 
—in advance, beforehand: in front. [O.Fr. 
avancer —L.L. abante (Fr. dvant) —L. ab ante, 
from before; the prefix refashioned later as if 
from ad.\ 

advantage, ed-vdnt'U, n. superiority over another: 
a favouring condition or circumstance: gain or 
benefit: the first point after deuce {tennis, lawn- 
tennis). — v.t. and v.i. to benefit or profit.—aei/s. 
advan'tageable {rare), profitable: convenient; 
advantageous {ad-ven-ta’Jss), of advantage: 
useful (with to and/or). — adv. advant&'geously.— 
H. advanti'geousness.—advantage rule, in games, a 
rule under which an infringement and its penalty 
are overlooked when this is to the advantage of the 
noil-offendijv side.—advantage server, striker, 
the first point after deuce has been gained 
by server, the striker; have the advantage 


of, to recognise without being recognised; take 
advontage of, to avail oneself of: tomaltaimduo 
use of an advantage over; take at advantaita, to 
use favourable conditkms against: to take by 
surprise; to advantage, so that the merits are 
readily perceived. [Fr. avmtage — avant, before; 
see advance.} 

advectiim, ad-vek’sh»n, (meteor.) a. movement 
horizontally of air or atmospheric conditions. 
[L. advectio — ad, vehire, to carry.] 
advene, ad-vin', v.i. to be superadded.— n. advent 
{ad'vent), a coming or arrival: {cap.) the first 
or the second coming of Christ: the period im¬ 
mediately before the festival of Uie Nativity, in¬ 
cluding four Sundays.—». Ad'ventist, one who 
expects a second coming of Christ: a miiiena- 
rian.— adj. adventitious {ad-ven-tlsh'es), acci¬ 
dental: additional: foreign: appearing casually: 
developed out of the usual order or place.— adv. 
adventi'tionsly.— adj. adventive (-veiu'), adven¬ 
titious: not permanently established {bot.). —it. 
a thing or person coming from without.— n. 
adven'ture, a chance: a remarkable incident: 
an enterprise: trial of the issue: risk: a com¬ 
mercial speculation: an exciting experience: 
the spirit of enterprise.— v.t. to risk: to dare: 
to venture: to put forward as a venture: to 
venture to say or utter.— v.i. to risk oneself: to 
take a risk.— n. advoi'tHrer, one who engages in 
hazardous enterprises: a soldier of fortune, or 
speculator: one who pushes his fortune, esp. by 
unscrupulous means:—/em. adven'tnress (chiefly 
in bad sense).— adjs. adven'turous, advea'tuie- 
some, enterprising: ready to incur risk.— adv. 
adven'turously.— n. adven'turousness.—adventure 
playground, a playground with objects that can 
be used by children for building, to climb on, 
etc. [L. advenire, adventum {ad, to, venire, to 
come), fut.p. adventkrus-, adventus, commg; 
adventicius, extraneous; partly through Fr.J 
adverb, ad'vurb, n. a word added to a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb to express some modi¬ 
fication of the meaning or an accompanying 
circumstance.— adj. adverb'ial (ed-) — v.t. ad- 
verb'ialise, -z-, to give the character of adverb 
to.— adv. adv^'iaily. [L. adverbium — ad, to, 
verbum, a word (a trans. of Gr. epirrima, lit. 
that which is said afterwards).] 
ad verbum, ad vur'bum, wer'bddm, (L.) to a word: 
word for word. 

adversaria, ad-ver-sa'rl-a, n.pl. miscrilaneous 
notes: a commonplace-book. [L. adversaria.] 
adversary, ad'ver-ser-t, n. an oipponent: the 
Adversary, Satan.— a^s. advers'ative {ad-vurs'), 
denoting opposition, cohtrariety, or variety; 
ad'verse (-vurs), contrary (with to): opposed: 
unfavourable: facing the main axis {bot .).— 
adv. ad'versely.— ns. ad'verseness; advers'i^, 
adverse circumstances: misfortune: perversity 
{Shak.). [L. adversus — ad, to, and vertire, 
versum, to turn.] 

advert, ad-vdrt', v.i. to turn one’s attention: to 
refer.— ns. advert'ence, advert'ency, attention: 
heedfulness: regard.—advert'eat, attmitive: 
\ieedt\ii.~radv. advert'entiy. (L. advertire — ad, 
to, vertire, to turn.] 
advert. See advertise. 

advertise, -ize, ad’ver-tiz, -tiz', formo’ly (as Shak.) 
-vurt'iz, v.t. to inform, give notice to {arch.): to 
give notice of: to give public iiiformation 
about merits claimed for: < to draw attention to: 
to offer for sale by public notice, printed or 
broadcast.— v.i. to issue advertisements: to ask 
(for) by means of public notice, e.g. in a news¬ 
paper.— ns. adverbsemeat {ed-vir'tLs-ment), the 
act of advertising: a public notice {cod. 
abbrev. ad, ad'vert): any device for obtaining 
public favour or notoriety: news {obs.): adver- 
titer {ad', or -tiz'), one who advertises: often 
part of a newspaper’s title; advertu'ing.— 
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.(Sflufc.) attentive.—ainnaa, ad'-man, one 
who tidces part in advertising, esp. advertising 
addressed to the admass; ad-mass, admass, the 
mass which advertisers seek to reach in commer¬ 
cial sound radio and television. [Fr. avertir, 

«tmrtlss -L. adverUre; see advert (1).] 

advew, ttd-vS*, iSpens.) ¥.t. to view. [L. ad, to, 
and view.] 

advice, ad-vis', n. counsel: information (usu. in 
pi.): formal official intetligence about anything: 
specially skilled opinion, as of a physician or 
lawyer.—o(0jt. advice'ful (obs.) (Spens., avisc'- 
fnll), watchful: attentive: skilled in advising.— 
advice'-boat lobs.), a swift vessel employed in 
conveying despatches. [O.Fr. advis (Fr. avis )— 
L. ad visum, according to what is seen or seems 
bat.] 

advise, ad-vis', v.t. to view (oftr.): to take thought 
of, consider {obs.): to take to avizandum: to 
bethink: tocounsel: torecommend: to inform: 
to announce.— v.i. to reflect, deliberate (obs.): 
to consult (with).—». advisabirity.— at^. ad- 
vis'aUe, to be recommended: exp^ient: open 
to advice.—n. advis'ableness.— adv. advis'ably.— 
adjs. advis'atoty (rare), advisory; advim', 
having duly considered: considered: deliberate: 
appri^: amonable to advke.— adv. advis'e^y 
(-j^fi),afterconsideration: intentionally: wisely, 
prudently.— ns. advis'edaess, deliberate consi- 
dmation: prudent procedure; advise'ment (obs. 
or arch.), counsel, delibaation; advh'er, 
advis'or, one who advises;, advis'ersbip; 
advis'ing (Shak.), counsel, advice.— adi- ad- 
vis'oiy, having the attribute or function of 
advising. [O.Fr. aviser, and L.L. advisare: cf. 
advice.] 

ad vhrum, ad vi'vum, we'wdbm, (L.) to the life, life¬ 
like. 

advocaat, ad'vd-kas, n. a liqueur containing eggs 
and flavourings: a medicinal drink of eggs, rum, 
and lemon-juice. [Du. advokaaten-, advocate’s 
dram, as a clearer of the throat.] 
advocate, ad'va-kit, ad'va-kdt, n. an intercessor br 
defender: one who pleads the cause of another: 
one who is qualified to plead before the higher 
courts of law—the ordinary name in Scotland 
corresponding to barrister in England: (cap.; 
New English Bible) the Holy Spirit.— v.t. (ad'va- 
kbt) to plead in favour of: to recommend.— ns. 
ad'vocacy (-ka-si), the function of an advocate: 
a pleading for: defence; advoci'tion; ad'voci- 
Utt.—^ad}. ad'vocbtory.—^advocate in Aberdeen, a 
solicitor (in Aberdeen); Lord Advocate, the first 
law-oflker of the crown and public prosecutor of 
crimes for Scotland. [O.Fr. avocat and L. 
advocatus — advocSre, -atom, to call in— ad, to, 
vocdre, to call.] 

advontrer, ad-vow'trar, advou'try, forms inter¬ 
mediate between avoutrer and adulterer, etc. 
advowBon, ad-vow’san, n. the right of presentation 
to a church benefice. [Q.Fr. avoeson —L.L. 
advocStlS, -Snis —L. advocatus.] 
adward (Spens.). Same as award, 
adynamia, a-di-na'mi-a, n. helplessness, want of 
power accompanying a disease.— ad/, adynamic, 
(-am'), without strength: characterised by the 
absence of force (phys.). [Gr. a-, priv., and 
djinamis, strength.] 

adytum, ad'l-tam, n. the most sacred part of a 
temple: the chancel of a churCh:^-p/. ad'yta. 
[Latinised from Gr. adyton — a-, priv., dyein, to 
enter.] 

adze, adz, n. a cutting tool with an arched blade 
winch is set at right angles to the handle. [O.E. 
adesa.] 

ae, d, yd, ye, adf. Scot, form of O.E. an, one, used 
attnbutively.— atff. aefa(u)id, d'faM, -fawM, one¬ 
fold, single: single-minded: faithful: simple: 
sincm: honest. 

aecidinm, a-sid'i-am, n. a cup-shaped fructification 
Jbte,flk; mi, hSr (her); ndne; mdte, 


in rust ftingi:—p/. aecid'ia.— n. aecid'ioawn^ • 
spore produced in it. [Or. aUtU, injury.] 
aedile, d'di/, n. a magistrate in ancient Rome who 
had the charge of public buildings, games,* 
markets, police, etc.— n. ae'dileship. [L. aediUs 
—oedds, -is, a building.] 

aegirina, i'jlr-en, aa'girite, -It, ns. a green pleo- 
chroic pyroxene. [AEgir, Norse sea-god or 
giant.] 

aegis, i'Jis, n. orig. a shield belonging to 
Zeus, or to Pallas: protection: patronage. [Gr. 
aigls.) • 

ae^guc, eg'log, n. arch, for eclogue. [From the 
mistaken belief that the word meant goat-herd 
discourse—Gr. aix, algos, goat, logos, dis¬ 
course.] 

aegrotat, i-gro'tat, or €', n. in universities, a 
medical certificate of illness, or a degree granted 
on it. [L. aegrdtat, is sick, 3rd pers. sing. pres, 
indk. of aegrStbre — aeger, sick.] 
aemule, i'm&l, (Spans.) v.t. to emulate. [L. 
oemu/dri.] 

Aeneid, i'ni-id, a-ne'ld, n. an epic poem written 
by Virgil, the hero of whkh is Aeneas. [L. 
Aenils, -Idos.] 

Aeneolithic, a-i-ni-d-lith'ik, adJ. belonging to a 
transitional stage at the end of the Neolithic age, 
when copper was already in use. [L. aineus, 
brazen, and Gr. lithos, stone.] 
aeolian, e-d'li-an, adi- pertaining to, acted on by, 
or due to the agency of, the wind: aerial.— 
aeolian (or with cap.) haraf a sound-box with 
strings tuned in unison, sounding harmonics in a 
current of air; aeolian rocks (geol.), those 
deposited by wind, as desert sands. [L. Aeolus — 
Gr. Aiolos, god of the winds.) 

Aeolian, i-d’U-an, adj. of Aeolis or Aeolia, in 
north-west Asia Minor, or its Greek colonists.— 
n. an Aeolian Greek.— adJ. Aeolic (-ol'ik), the 
Greek dialect of the Aeolians.—Aeolian mode, 
in ancient Greek music, the same as the Hypo- 
dorian or Hyperphryg^n: in old church music, 
the authentic mode with A for ib final, 
aeolipiie, aeolipyle, i'at-t-ptt, or e-ol'i-pil, n. a 
hollow ball turned by tangential escape of 
steam. [L. Aeolus, god of the winds, and plla, 
ball; or Gr. Aiolou pylai. Gates of Aeolus.) 
aeolotropy, i-al-ot'ra-pl, n. variation in physical 
properties according to direction.— adi- aeolo- 
trop'ic. [Gr. aiolos, changeful, tropi, a turn.] 
aeon, eon, i'on, n. a vast age: eternity: the 
largest, or a very large division of geological 
time: a power emanating from the supreme 
deity, with ib share in the creation and govern¬ 
ment of the universe.—od). aefi'nian, eternal. 
[L. aeon —Gr. aidn.] 

Aepyornis, e-pi-6r'nis, n. a gigantic Recent fossil 
wingless bira of Madagascar. [Gr. aipys, tall, 
ornis, bird.] 

aequo animo, i-kwd an'i-mo, (L.) with an 
equable mind. 

aerate, a'ar-dt, v.t. to put air into: to charge with 
air or with carbon dioxide or other gas (as 
aerated waters).— ns. fi'erktor, an apparatus for 
the purpose; ierl'tion, exposure to the action 
of air: mixing or saturating with air or other 
gas; oxygenation of the blood by respiration.— 
aerated concrete, lightweight concrete made by a 
process which traps gas bubbles in the mix; 
aerating root, a root tlmt rises erect into the air, 
a breathing organ in mud plants. [L. dir, air.] 
aerenchyma, d-(a)r-eng'kl-ma, (bot.) n. respiratory 
tissue.— adj. aereachym'atous (-ki'). [Gr. der, 
air, en, in, chyma. that whkh is poured.] 
aerial, d-i'rl-al, also -er', ad), of, in, belonging to, 
the air: airy: unreal: lofty: (d’(p-)r)-a/) atmos¬ 
pheric: elevated: connected with aircraft, e.g. 
used in, against, aircraft; using aircraft (as aerial 
support', reconnaissance, warfare); carried out 
firom aircraft: growing in air (bM.). — n. 

fihr; mdte; m6dH,fdbt: Men (then) 
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• win cncpoaed to nceivo or emit onafiiams curM in the nir; leraeM'erite (jOr. 
etaetronttgaetic wnvet: an antenna.—n. aeria- slairos, iron), an iron meteorite; A'eroei^ a 
Iky (rati-tl).—adv. aer'inOy.—aerial railway, colloidal syitem, auch aa a miat m a fog, in 
ropeway, one for overhead conveyance. [L. which the diaperuon medium ia a gaa: aliqidd, 
air.) e.g. inaectidde, in a container under preaaum: 

aerie, aery, iiyrie, eyrie (now common), eyry, d'r/, the container; i'eroepace, the earth'a atmo< 
abo i'ri, Vrl, a. the neat of a bird of prey, eap. aphen together with apace- laeyond (at odf. 
an eagle: a houae or atrongfaoid perched on pertaining to, or capable cd* opetatiiv in, air 
aome high or ateep place: the brood in the neat, and apace); i'eroatat, a balloon or other air> 
or a atock of children iShak.). [O.Fr. oire; craft lighter than air: a ballooniat: an air aac 
origin unknown.) 

aerinmn, a'{9)r-i-f6rm, gaaeoua: unreal. [L. 
oA’, air, and/drma, form.) . „ . 

aero-, d'(e)r-d-, in combination, air.-^. iero- air and other gaaea: the acimice or art of bat- 
bat'ica (pi. in form, but treated aa sing.; Or. looning; ieroetation (rstA'shfn), ballooning.— 
bateeln, to tread), the art of performing atunta e4i. Iwotac'tic, pertaining to or showing aero- 
in the air: aerial aerobatics.—n. I'erebe (Or. taxis.—its. ierotax'is (b/oi.), movement towards 
bios, life), an organism that requires free oxygen or from oxygen (Or. roxit, arrangement; ad), 
for respiration.—^Also aerd'Hont.— at^s. hero- taktikos); i'erotraia, a train driven by an air- 
bic (- 06 '), ierobiotic (-ot'ik), requiring free craft engine, riding on a cushion of air.— oiff. 
oxygen for respiration: effected by aerobes, as a Aerotrop'k (Or. tropi, turning).—n. iMot'roidBm 
bio^emkal change: involving the activity of (Aot.), curvature in response to concentration of 
aerobes.—odvs. aerob'ically, aeroblot'ical^.— oxygen. [Or. OSr, air.) 

adi. lerobiolog'ical i-bi-6~loJ'). — ns. derobiol'ogy, aernginous, i~rS6'Jl-ius, i-rgd'Js-, tuff, pertaining 
study of airborne micro-organisms; iero- to or like coppCT-rust or venU^. [L. aerkgi- 
bift'sia, life in presence of oxygen; d'erobomb, ndsus — aerOgo, rust of copper—oes, oerls, brsw, 
a bomb for dropping from aircraft; i'erobus, a copper.] 

large aircraft; i'crodart, an arrow-headed aery, aerie, (poet.) ad/, aerial: incorno- 

missileofsteel dropped from aircraft in warfare; real: spiritual: visionary.—aerie li^ (Mia.), 
i'erodrome, an area, with its building, etc., used light as air. [L. 3Srius; see aerial.) 
for the take-off and landing of aircraft: an aery. See aerie. 

early flying-machine (A»r.; Gr.dromos, running), aes alienum, ex ahi-in'um, h a^-l-Sn'ddm, (L.) 
— adJs. derodyaam'ic, -al.— ns. ierodynam'icist, debt, lit. another’s copper or brass, 
one concN'ned with the movement of bodies in a «sc, ash, n. the rune (JF) for a, used in O.E. for m: 
flow of air or gas; flerodynam'ics (pi. in form the ligature m used in O.E. for the same sound 
but treated as sing.), the dynamics of gases; (that of a in Mod. Eng. cat). [O.E. msc, ash- 
i'erodyne (din; Gr. dynamis, power), a heavier- tree, the name of the rune.) 
than-air aircraft.— adj. derodaa'tic, able to be Aesculapian, es-kH-H'pi-sn, or es~, adj. pertaining 
ddbrmed by aerodynamk forces.— ns. Sero- to Aesculapius, and so to the art m healing.— 
ebutic'ian, one who studies flutter and vibration —Also Esculapian. (L. AesculSpius, Gr. AskK- 
in high-speed aircraft; ieroem'holism, an air- pios, god of h^ing.) 

man's condition similar to caisson disease, Aesculus, is'kit-bs, n. the horse-chestnut genus of 
caused by rapid ascent to high altitudes; ft'cro- Hippocastanaceae.—n. aM'culia, a vucoside 
eagiDe, an aircraft engine; b'erofoil, a body (e.g. in horse-chestnut bark. [L. aesculus, a species 
wing, tail plane) shaped so as to produce an of oak.) 
aerodynamic rractlon (lift) normal to its direc- aesir. Sm aa ( 2 ). 

tion of motion, for a small resistance (drag) in aesthesia, in U.S. es-, es-this'l-a, is-, is-, aestbc- 
that plane; b'erogram, a message by wireless sis, ns. feeling: soisitivity.— n. aesthes'iogen, 
telegraphy: a message sent by telegram (or tele- something producing sensation, esp. a stimulus 
phone) and aeroplane: an aerogramme: an or suggestion producing a sensory effect on a 
aerograph record; i'erogrammc, abrogrammc, subject under hypnosis.— a^. aesthesiogen'ic.— 
an air-letter: a sheet of thin paper, with postage ad/, aathetic, es-thet'ik, is-, is-, orig. relating 
sump imprinted, to be folded and sent by to perception by the senses: generally relating 
airmail at a special low rate; i'erograph, a to possessing, or pretending to, a sense of beauty: 
meteorograph: an airborne automatic recording artistic or affecting to be artistic.— n. am'thete 
instrument; le^'raphy, meteorology: Aero- (-lAA), a professed disciple of aestheticism: one 
by'droplane, a winged hydroplane or flying-boat; who affects an extravagant love of art.— ad/- 
i'erolite, ierolith, a meteoric stone or meteorite aesthet'icaL perUining to aesthetics.— adv. 
(Gr. lilhos, a stone); Aerolithol'ogy, the science aestbet'ically.— n, aeed^cian (-tisk'en), one 
of aerolites.— ad/s. AeroUt'ic; ierolog'ical.— ns. devoted to or versed in aesthetics.— v.t. aes- 
Aerol'ogist; Aerol'ogy, the branch of science that thet'icise, -ue, (-sis), to render aesthette.—nr. 
treau of the atmosphere; i'eromancy, divina- aesthet'icism, the principles of aesthetics: the 
tion by atmospheric phenomena: weather fore- cult of the brautiful, applied esp. to a late 19th- 
casting (Gr. mantetd, divination); Aerom'eter, century movement to bring art into life, which 
an instrument for measuring the weight or den- developed into affecUtion; aesthet'kiat; aes- 
sity of air and gases; Aerom'etry, pneumatics.— thet'ics (pi. in form, but treated as sing.), the 
— ad/. Aeromet'ric.— ns. i'eromotor, an engine principles of uste and art: the philosophy of 
for aircraft: i'eroaaut (Gr. nautis, a sailor), a the fine arts. [Gr. aisthitikos, perceptive— 
balloonist or airman.— ad/s. Aeronant'k, -al.— aisthanesthai, to ml or perceive.) 
ns. aeronaut'icB (pi. in form but treated as sing.), aestival, in U.S. es-, is-ti'val, or es-, ad/, of 
the science or art of aerial navigation; A'ero- summer.— y.t. aes'tivate (-tl-viU), to pass the 
nearos'is, flight fatigue, a nervous disorder of summer.— n. aestivi'tion, a spending of the 
airmen, with emotional and physical symptoms; summer; manner of folding in the floww-bud 
Aeron'oiny, the science of the earth's atmosphere: (hot.): arrangement of foliage leaves relative to 
Aen»'onilst:Aeroplid'bia,morbidfearofdraughu one another in the bud (Aor.): dormancy during 
(Gr. photos, fear).— ad/, ieropiidb'k.— ns. i'eto- the dry season (sool. and hot.). [L. aestims, 

pliyte,anepiphyU(Gr.^yroH,aplant):fl'ero|daiie, aestivSlis, relating to summer, aestivdre, to pass 
any beavier-than-air power-driven flying-machine, the summer— aestHs, summer.) 
with fixed wings: a small plane for aerosutic aes triplex, is trVnleks, it tr^'leks, (L.) triple 
experiments (see plaae): Auoplaak'ton, minute brass, a strong defence. 

Neutral vowels in unscccntisd syllables: el'e-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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afltati* WM, 4-tiU'fs sA't, a&'i, (L.) of bis 

(orlwr) ftge. 

Mthor, f H. Same as ether (but not generally 
used in the chemical sense). 

Aetfaiogiaa. See Ethioirian. 
aethrioBCope, i’thri-d-skdp, n. an instrument for 
measurinijg the minute variations of temperature 
due to Ae condition of the sky. [Gr. aithriS, the 
open sky, skopeetn, to look at.] , 

aetiology, in U.S. et>, n. the science or 

philosophy of causation: an inquiry into the 
origin or causes of anything, esp. a disease.— eulj. 
aetmlog'ical. [Gr. aitiologia — aiti&, cause, logos, 
discourse.) 

Aetneaa. See Etnean. 

afar, o-fStr', ads. from a far distance (usually/root 
. afaty. at or to a distance (usually off), [of 
and OB, far.] 

atear, affeat(e), e-fir’, (.Spens.) v.t. to {Vighten.— 
ad/, afeard', affeard' (Shak.), afraid. '{jPfx. a-, 
intens., O.E. firan, to frighten.] 
affable, ttf'e-bl, ad/, easy to speak to: courteous, 
esp. towards inferiors: pleasant, friendly.— n. 
aflabil'ity.— ads. aff'ably. [Fr.,—^L. pffUbtHs — 
t^ffdrl, to speak to— ad, to, and/drf, to speak.] 
affair, e-far', n. that which is to be done: busi* 
ness: any small matter' a minor battle: a 
matter of intimate personal concern: a thing 
(coif.): (of.) transactions in general: public con> 
cems. [O.Fr. afaire (Fr. affaire )—d andfaire — 
L. ad, to, facire, to do; cf. ado.] 
affaire, a-/er, (Fr.) liaison, intrigue:- (usu. with 
name of chief person involv^ following or 
preceding) an episode, incident, arousing specu¬ 
lation and scandal.—affaire (d’amour), a-fer 
(dani~ddr), a love affair; affaire de cteur, 
a-/er de kar, affair of the heart; affaire d’bon- 
neur, o-fer do-nar, affair of honour (a duel), 
affcaid, affear’d. See afeard, affeered. 
affect, e-fekt', s.r. to act upon: to infect or attack 
as disease: to influence: to move the feelings of: 
(in pass, only) to assign, allot.—n. disposition of 
body or mind (obs.): affection, love (obs.): 
lafekl) the emotion that lies behind action 


afferesrt, iffer-eia, asU. bringing inwards, as the 
nerves that conv^ impulses to the central ner¬ 
vous system. [l» qffsritu, -erdis — ad, to, and 
ferre, to carry.] 

aflettuoso, ^-fet-tSd-d’sd, (mus.) aef/. tender.— 
ads. tenderly.—^Also a. [It.] 
affiance, e-ft'ens, s.t. to betroth.—n. faith pledged*, 
contract of marriage; trust: affinity (o6r.).— 
ad/, affi'anced, betrothed. [O.Fr. effiancix see 
affy.] 

affiche, af-ish, (Fr.) notice, placard, 
affidavit, af-t-d&’sU, n. a written declaration on 
oath. [L.L. affidSsIt, 3rd pers. sing. perf. of 
effldare,' to pledge one’s faith; see af^.] 
affled. See affy. 

affiliate, e-fil’iSt, v.t. to adopt or attach as a 
member or branch: to impute paternity of: 
to assign the origin of.— v.l. to become closely 
connected, to associate: to fraternise.— n. an 
affiliated person, an associate: a brandh, unit, 
or subsidiary of an organisation.—it. affilia'tion. 
— a4/. affil'iable. [L. affili&tus, adopted—od, 
to, fUius, a son.] 

affine, a-fin’, n. iobs.) a relation, esp. by marriage. 
— ad), preserving finiteness (affine geometry, the 
geometry associated with affine transformations; 
affine transformation, the composition of a 
reversible linear mapping followed by a trans¬ 
lation).—cdf. affined', related: bound by some 
tie.— It. affinity, e-fin'i-ii, nearness iobs.): rela¬ 
tionship by marriage: relation of sponsor and 
godchild: natural or fundamental relationship, 
esp. common origin: attraction, esp. chemical 
attraction: a spiritual attraction between two 
persons: a person whose attraction for another is 
supposed to be of this kind.—aiff. affin'itive. 
[O.Fr. offtH —L. afftnis, neighbouring— ad, to, 
at, finis, a boundary.] 

affirm, e-f&rm’, v.t. to assert confidently or posi¬ 
tively: to ratify (a judgment): to confirm or 
stand by (one’s own statement): to state in the 
affirmative (iog.): to declare formally, without 
an oath (law).— v.i. to make an affixation.— 
adi. affirm'able.—it. affirm'ance, affixation; 


ipsyck.): pleasantness or unpleasantness of, or 
complex of ideas involved in, an emotional 
state (psycA.).— ad/s. affert'ed; affect'ing, having 
power to move the emotions.— ads. affect'ingly, 
— ad/, affect'ive, of, arising from, or influencing, 
emotion.— adv. affect'ively.—n. affectivity iaf-ek- 
tiv'i-ti). [L. afficire, affectum — ad, to, facire, to 
do.] 

affect, e-fekt’, v.t. to aim at. aspire to iobs.): to 
have a liking for (ercA.): to make a show of 
preferring: to do, wear, inhabit, by preference: 
to assume:* to assume the character of: to make 
a show or pretence of.—v.i. to incline, tend.—n. 
affecti'tion iaf-ik-), assumption of or striving 
after an appearance* of what is not natural or 
real: pretence.—<u(ir. affect'ed, full of affecta¬ 
tion: feigned.— adv. affect'mUy.— ns. nffect'ed- 
nesa; aSect'er. [L. affectare, -Stum, freq. of 
qffidre’, see affect above.] 
affection, e-fek’shen, n. the act of influencing: 
emotion: disposition: inclination: love: at¬ 
tachment: affectation iShak.): an attribute or 
property: a disease.—v.i. (rare) to love.— arffs. 
affec'tipgal; affec'tionatc, full of affection: 
loving: eager, passionate, well inclined iobs.): 
— adv. affec'tionately.—it. affec'tionateness.— 
ad), affec'thmed, disposed (S.): full of affecta¬ 
tion iShak.). [L. affectid, -6nis.\ 
affeer, e-fir’, v.t. to assess: to reduce to a certain 
fixed sum.— ad), affeered' iShak. affear’d'), con¬ 
firmed.— It. smeer'ment. [O.Fr. cffeurer — 
L.L. afforSre—l.. ad, to, forum, a market.] 
affenpinscher, af’en-pituh^r, a small dog related 
to the Brussels griffon, having tufts of hair on 
the face. [Ger.,— affe, monkey, pinscher, 

terrier.] 


assertion: confirmation.— ad/, and it. affirm ¬ 
ant.— n. affirmation iaf-er-m&’shen, -dr-), asser¬ 
tion: that which is affirmed: a positive judg¬ 
ment or proposition: a solemn declaration in 
lieu of an oath.— aiff. affirm'ative, affirming or 

. asserting: positive, not negative; dogmatic.—it. 
the affirmative mode: an affirmative word, pro¬ 
position or utterance.— adv. affirm'atively.— 
atff. affirm'atory.— n. affirm'er.— adv. affirm'- 
in^y. [O.Fr. (ffermer —L. affirm&re — ad, to, 
firmus, firm.] 

aiffix, e-fiks’, v.t, to fix to something: to subjoin: 
to attach: to append: to add (to something).— 
B. iaf'iks) an addition to a root, stem, or word, 
to modify its meaning or use, whether prefix or 
mffix: any appendage or addition. [L.affigere, 
-fixurn — ad, to, figire, to fix.] 

afflated, e-fla'tid, ad/, 'inspired.— ns. aflU'tion, 
afflA'tus, inspiration (often divine). [L. afflire, 
-flatum (vb.), affidlus, -Ss (n.)— ad, to, fldre, to 
breathe.] 

afflict, e-flikt’, v.t. to humble (B.): to distress 
grievously: to harass: to vex.— ad), afllict'ed, 
overthrown ^ilt.): humble iSpens.): harassed 
by disease of body or mind: suffering.— n, and 
ad/. affUct'ing, distressing.—it. afilic'tion, state 
or cause of grievous distress.— atO- afliict'ive, 
causing distress. [L. affligire, -flictum, to over¬ 
throw, cast down— ad, to, fiiglre, to dash to the 
ground.] 

affluent, tff’ldb-ent ad/, inflowing: abounding: 
wealthy.—n. an inflowing stream.—n. aff'luence, 
inflow: abundance: wealth.— adv. aff'lnently. 
— ns. aff'hientneas; aff'lux, affluxion ip-f^’- 
shen), an inflow, an accession.—affluent society, 
a society in which the ordinary person can 
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afford mioy thinga ooee regarded aa luxuciea. 

t^utr§—ad, tOtfiuin, fluxurn, to flow.] 
raof^ »‘fSrs\ g’fdn't (laW) ¥.t. to atnngdien 
(e.g. a jury by aodition of dcUled persona).— it. 
amrca'aneet. [O.Fr. {^forcer —^L.L. txforttdre — 
L. ex, out, foriU, strong.] 
afford, i^fdra", »-JSrd\ v.r. to yidd, give, provide: 
to bear the expense, or disadvanuge, of (having 
the necessary money or other resources or 
security of position): (Speiu. affoord) to eonsent. 
(M.E. ttforlhen —O.E. geforthUm, to further or 
cause to come forth.] 

afforest, a-, »~for'tst, v.r. to convert into hunting- 
ground: to cover with forest.— a^. aflor'cs- 
taM.— n. afforead'tlon. [L.L. tifforistOre —^L. 
ad, to, and L.L./or&ra, forest.] 
affrancnise, e-, e-fran'chlz, -skiz, v.r. to free from 
slavery, or from some obligation.—n. affran'- 
diiaenient (-ehlz-, shiz-). [O.Fr. afranchir, 
afroHchiss- —d, to, fianchtr, to ttee, franc, fl’ce.] 
aflrap, a-frap', (Spent.) v.r. and v.f. to strike. [It. 
affrappare —pfx. (L. ad, to), and frappare, 

to strike; or directly ttom trap.] 
affray, n. a disturbance, breach of the peace: 
a brawl, fight, fray: fear (Spent.). —v.r. to dis¬ 
turb, startle: to frighten: to scare away.—ad/, 
affrayed', alarmed (now afraid'). [O.Fr. 
afrayer, esjreer (Fr. effrayer) —L.L. ex/rUdre, to 
break the king’s peace—L. ex, out of, O.H.G. 
frldu (Get. friide), peace.] 
affreightment, a-frdt'ment, n. the hiring of a 
vessel. [Fr. affritement (affritenunt), remodelled 
opon freight.) 

affrend^ a-frend’id, (Spent.) adi. reconciled, 
[friend.) 

nffret, a-fret', (Spent.) n. a furious onset. [Prob. 
from It. affrettare, to hasten.] 
affricate, tff’rl-klt, -kdt n. consonant sound begin¬ 
ning as a plosive and passing into the correspon¬ 
ding fricative (phon.).—<idis. affric'ative: 
aff'ricited.— n. affricl'tion. [L. affrirAre, ‘Stum, 
to rub against— ad, to, fricdre,'to rub.] 
affright, e^frit', v.r. to frighten — n. sudden terror. 
— adj. aflright'ed.— adv. affright'edly.—v.r. af- 
fright'en.— adf. affiight'ened.— adi- affright'ful 
(arch.), frighuTul.— n. affri^t'ment, sudden fear. 
(O.E. ifyrhtan—&•, intent.,/yrAron, to frighten.] 
affront, a-frunt', v.r. to meet face to face: to face: 
to confiront: to throw oneself in the way of 
(Shak.): to insult to one’s face.— n. a contemp¬ 
tuous treatment: an open insult: indignity.— 
ad/, aflrontd, nffrontd^ affrontee (a-fron’ta, 
e-frm'ti), facing each other; also looking 
frontwise, or towards the beholder (her.). —od/- 
affront'ed.—n. and ad/, affront'ing.— adv. af- 
front'ingly.— adi. affront'ive. [O.Fr. afronter, 
to slap on the forehead—L.L. affront are —L. ad, 
to, ffdnt,frontia, forehead.] 
affusion, affa'zhan, n. pouring on (esp. in baptism). 
[L. affdtid, ‘dnis — affundfre — ad, to, fundire, 
/Qsum, to pour.] 

ally, e-fi’, (obs.) v.r. to trust: to assure on one's 
faith: to betroth: to repose or put (trust).— v.i. 
to trust or confide:— pr.p. affy'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. allied' (Spent, affyde'). [O.Fr. Mer —L.L. 
t^lddre —^L. ad, to, fidit, faith; cf. affiance.] 
Alihan, af’gan, n. a native or citizen, or the 
language, of Afghanistan: (without cap.) a heavy 
knitted or crocheted woollen blanket or shawl.— 
Afghan honnd an ancient hunting and sheep dog 
of Afghanistan and northern India, kept as a 
pet in the West. 

ancionado, a-fith-yo-ni'dd, o-fi-thyS~nS'dhd, (Sp.) 
amateur: ardent follower, fan. 
afield, e-fiU’, adv. to, in, or on the field: to or at 
a distance, [on, field.] 

afire, «-/Tr', off/, and adv. on fire: in a state of 
inflammation, [on, fire.] 
aflame, »-fUhn’, adi. und adv. in a flaming or 
^wing state, [on, flame.] 


afloat ode. and adi. in a floating state: at 
sea: unfixed: in ciieuhition. [on, float.] 
i fond, a/3, (Fr.) fundamentally: thoroughly, 
afoot, a-/bbr', adv. and eg/, on foot: atUr: active¬ 
ly in being, (on, foot.] 

afore, affSr', -fir', prep, in front of, befwe.— 
adv. bmorehand, premusly.—adv. afose'hnad, 
beforehand: before the raguter time for accom¬ 
plishment: in advance.— adit, afore'meationed, 
previously mentioned, aforesaid: afoie'said, 
said or named before; afore'thought, thought of 
or meditated before: premeditated.— n. pre¬ 
meditation.—adv. afoTe'time, in former or past 
times. [O.E. oft/brofi— on,foran’, see before.] 
n fmtiori, ifOr-ti (or sM) -ir'l, d fir-ti-ir'i, (L.) 
with strong reason. 

afoul, 9-fom', adi. and adv. in entanglement: in 
collision (with of), [on, foul.] 
afraid, a-frid', adi. struck with fear: timid: 
reluctantly mclinra to think (that): regretfully 
admitting. [Pa.p. of affray.] 
afreet. See afrit. 

afresh, a-freth’, adv. anew. [Pfx. a-, fresh.] 
African, tff'rik-an, adi. of Africa.— n. a native of 
Africa: a Negro or other person of block race, 
esp. one whose people live now, or lived recently 
in Africa.— n. Af'ric (poet.), Africa.— adi. 
African.— nt. Afrikan'er (formerly African'er, 
African'der, Afiikan'der), one bom in South 
Africa of white parents (esp. of Dutch descent); 
African'der, a South African breed of cattle; 
Af'ricanism, an African characteristic; African¬ 
ist, one learned in matters relating to Africa.— 
Af'ricanoid, of African type.—v.r. Af'ricaniae, 
•ize, to make African: to exclude pwple of 
other races from, replacing them by Africans.— 
Also v.i.—nt. Africanisition, -izStkm; Afrikaans 
(qf-ri-kint’). one of two official languages of 
S. Africa; it developed from 17th-cent. Dutch. 
—^African violet, a plant from tropical-Africa 
(SaintpauUa lonantha), commonly widi violet- 
coloured flowers but not related to the violet; 
Afrikander Bond, a South African nationalist 
league (1881-1911). VL. Afric&nut.) 
afrit, afreet, 6-frit', tffrgt, n. an evil demon in 
Arabian mythology. [Ar. *ifrit, a demon.] 

Afro, of'rd, adi. slang abbrev. for African (some¬ 
times without cap.). —Afro-, in composition, 
African (and).— ad)., Afro-American, pertaining 
to American(s) of African descent.—^Also n.— 
adi. Aho-Aiu»a.-6zh‘yan, of, consisting of, Afri¬ 
cans and Asians: of Asian origin but African 
citizenship: of mixed Asian and African blood: 
(of language) belonging to a group spoken in 
southwest Asia and north Africa, 
afront, a-frunt', adv. in front (ohs.): abreast 

S Shak.). [on, front.] 

ronnosia, tff-rir-mS'zl-a, n. a very diuable West 
African wo^ used as alternative to teak, 
aft, dft, adi. or adv. behind: near or towards the 
stern of vessel. [O.E. trfian.] 
after, if tar, prep, and adv. behind in place: later 
in time than: following in search of: in imita¬ 
tion of: in proportion to, or in agreement with: 
concerning: subsequent to, or subsequently, 
afrermirds: in the manner of, or in imitation of: 
according to: in honour of.—oiff. behind in 
place: later in time: more towards the stern (in 
this sense as if the comp, of aft).— coni, later 
than the time when.— nt. af'terbirffi, the placenta 
and membranes expelled from the uterus after a 
birth: a posthumous birth; af'tnbarner, the 
device used in afterburning; af'terbvniiiig, re¬ 
heat; af'tercare, care subsequent to a period of 
treatment.—^Aiso adi. — nt. iff'ter-clap, an un¬ 
expected sequel, after an affair is supposed to be 
at an end; of'ter-crop, a second crop firom the 
same land in the same year; al'tor-damp, choke- 
damp, arising in coal-mines after an explosion 
of fire-damp; after-diaa'er, the time following 
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not yet of age. [O.Fr. aSge (Fr. Sge) —L. aetSs, 
-Ms,- for aevitiU — L. aenun, age.] 
a 0 w. See ajee. 

agea (Mill, and othtr poets). Same ae again, 
agency. S^e agent. 

agend^ »-ior a~jen’ds, tt.pl. things to be done^ 
programme of business for a meeting (sometimes 
treated as a sing.). (L. n^ter pi. of e^endus, to 
be done, goundive of agire, to do.] 
agent, S'Jsnt, n. a person or thing that acts or 
exerts power: any natural force acting on 
matter: one authorised or delegated to transact 
business for another: formerly a bank mana¬ 
ger: formerly the representative of the govern¬ 
ment in a group of Indian states: a paid political 
party worker: a secret agent, spy.— v.t. (Scot.), 
to conduct as a law agent.— adj. acting: of an 
agent.— n. agency (i’pn-si), the office or business, 
operation or action, of an agent; instrumenta¬ 
lity; formerly a group of Indian states assigned 
to an agent.— adi. agen'tial (rshsl), pertaining to 
an agent or agency.—agency shop, a shop in 
which the union, usu. by agreement with the 
management, represents all workers whether 
they are members of it or not; law agent (Scot.), 
a solicitor—any qualified legal practitioner 
other thqn an advocate. [L. agins, -entis, pr.p. 
of agire, to do.] 

agent provocateur, a-zhS prd‘Vo~ka^tar, (Fr.) one 
employed to lead others, by pretended sympathy, 
into acts incurring penalties, 
agger, aj'sr, ag’, (Rom. hist.) n. a mound, esp. one 
of wood or earth for protection or other military 
purpose: any elevation, esp. artificial. [L.] 
aggiomamento, a-jdr-na-men'ta, (It.) modernis- 
ing. 

agglomerate, >-glom‘ir-at, v.t. to make into a ball: 
to collect into a mass.— v.i. to grov into a mass. 
— adi- agglomerated: clustered: gathered in a 
head (hot.). — n. a volcanic rock consisting of 
irregular fragments.— n. agglomerft'tion.— adis. 
agglom'erative; agglom'erated. (L. agglom- 
erare, -atum — ad, to, L. glomus, glomerls, a bail.] 
agglutinate, e-gldot'in-dt, v.t. to ^ue together: to 
cause to cohere or clump.— v.i. to cohere as if 
glued: to clump.— adJ. agglutinated.— adJs .— 
agglut'inable; agglut'inant.— n. an agglutina¬ 
ting agent.— ns. aggiutink'tion, the act ofauluti- 
nating: an agglutinated mass: the clumping of 
bacteria, blood corpuscles, protozoa, etc. (biol.)\ 
agglut'inin, an antibody causing agglutination 
of bacteria, blood-corpuscles, etc.— adi- agglut'- 
inative, tending, or having power, to agglutinate. 
—fi. agglut'inogen, the substance in bacteria or 
in blood cells that stimulates the formation of, 
and unites with, agglutinin.—agglutinative 
languages, languages in which elements are 
combined without so losing their independence as 
to be mere inflexions. [L. aggliitinare — ad, to, 
gluten, -inis, glue.] 

aggrace, a-grSs' (Spens.) v.t. to grace: to favour:— 
pa.t. aggraced', agraste'.— n. kindness: favour, 
(grace, after It. aggratiare (now aggraziare).] 
aggrandise, -ize, ag'ren-diz, -ran-, v.t. to make 
greater.—n. aggrandisement (»g-ran'diz-nunt). 
(Fr. agrandir, agrandiss- —L. ad, to, grandis, 
large.] 

aggrate, s-grat', (obs.) v,t, to gratify or please; to 
thank. (It. aggratare —L. ad, to, grStus, pleas¬ 
ing.] 

aggravate, ag're-vat, vA, to make more grievous 
or worse: to irritate (co//.).— adj. agg'ravating.— 
ndv. agg'ravatingly.—«. aggravk'tion. (L. ag- 
gravare, -dtus — ad, to, gravis, heavy.] 
aggreute, ag’ri-gdt, v.t. to collect into a mass or 
whole: to assemble: to add as a member to a 
society: to amount to (coll.). — v.i. to accumu¬ 
late.—o<(/. (-git, -git) formed of parts that com¬ 
bine to make a whole: gathered in a mass or 
whole: united in a colonial organism: formed 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: c/'a-nunr 


from an apocarpous gynaeceiun (bta.).—n. (-git, 
-gSt) an aiBemb]^:-*a mass: a totalt any 
material mixed wiut cement to form concrete: 
a collection of elements having a common pro¬ 
perty that identifies the collection (moth.).— 
agg'ngateiy.— n. aggregl'tioa.—an'ngl- 
tive. [L. MgregSre, -dturn, to bring togmer, as 
a flock— ad, to, grex, greghr,'aiIociL] 
aggrm, e-gres', v.t. to make a first attack: to 
begin a quarrel: to intrude.— n. aggression 
(-gresh'sn), a first act of hostility or injury: self- 
assertiveness, either as a good characteristic or 
as a sign of emotional instability.— adf. aggress'- 
ive, making the first attack, or prone to do so: 
discourteously hostile or self-assertive: offensive 
as opposed to defensive: showing energy and 
initiative.— adv. aggress'ively.—ns. aggressive¬ 
ness; aggress'or, one who attacks first. (L. 
aggredl, -gressus — ad, to, gradi, to step.] 
aggri, aggry, ag'ri, adj. applied to ancient West 
African variegated glass beads. [(Origin un¬ 
known.] 

aggrieve, e-grev', v.t. to preu heavily upon: to 
pain or injure.— adj. aggrieved', injured: 
having a grievance. (O.Fr. agrever —L. ad, to, 
gravis, heavy.] 

aggro. Slang abbrev. of aggravation, meaning 
‘stirring up of trouble*. 

aduut, a-gast’, earlier (as Milt.) agast, adj. stupe¬ 
fied with horror. [Pa.p. of ol». agast —O.E. 
intens. pfx. S-, and gistan, to terrify.] 
agila, ag'i-la, n. eaglewood. (Port, dgtdla, eagle- 
wood, or Sp. dguila, eagle; see eaglewood.] 
agile, q/'i7, in U.S. -»l, a$. nimble.—ndv. ag'ildy. 
— n. agility (a-jlVi-ti), nimbleness. (Fr.,—L. 

a^ilis — agire, to do or act.] 

agin, a-g/n', («fia/., esp. It.)prep, against, (again.) 

agio, ai’(i-)b, aj’, n. the sum payable for the con¬ 
venience of exchanging one kind of money for 
another, as silver for gold, paper for metal: the 
difference in exchange between worn or debased 
coinaije and coinage of full value: the amount of 
deviation from the fixed par of exchann between 
the currencies of two countries: the discount on 
a foreign bill of exchange: money-changing.— n. 
agiotage (q/’e-t{f), agio:' money-changing: stock- 
jobbing: speculative manoeuvres in stocks. 
(The word used in It. is aggio, a variant of agio, 
convenience.] 

agist, a-Jist’, v.t. to take in to graze for payment: 
to charge with a public burden.— ns. a^'inent, 
the action of agisting: the price paid for cattle 
pasturing on the laud: a burden or tax; agist'or, 
agist'er, an officer in charge of cattle a^ted. 
(O.Fr. agister — d (L. ad) to, giste, resting-place— 
gesir, from a freq. of Jacire, to lie.] 
agitate, aj'i-tat, v.t. to keep moving: to stir 
violently: to disturb: top^urb: to excite: to 
discuss, or keep up the discussion of.— v.i. to 
stir up public feeling.— adi. ag'itfited.—odv. ag'- 
itktedly.— n. agitk'tion.— aeff. ag'ititive.— n. ag'- 
itfttor, an agent, esp. for the private soldiers in 
the Parliamentary army (Ust.): one who excites 
or keeps up a social or political agitation: 
apparatus for stirring. (L. agtt&re, freq. of 
agire, to put in motion.] 

agitato, di-it-a'td, (mus.) ad/, agitated.— adv. agi¬ 
tatedly. [It.,—L. agUare, to agitate.] 
agitprop, cd'it-prop', n. (often cap.) (department, 
person, engaged in) agitation and propaganda, 
esp. pro-Communist.—Also adi- 
Aglaia, a-gli'a, n. one of the Graces. (Gr. agtaid, 
splendour, triumph.] 

ai^, aiglet, aigulllette, ag'lit, ig'lU, H-gwi-let", 
It. the metal tag of a lace or string: an ornamen¬ 
tal tag or other metal appendage: anything dan¬ 
gling: (usu. aiguillette) a tagg^ point of braid 
hanging from the shoulder in some uniforms.— 
aglet babie (Shak.), prob. a small figure form¬ 
ing the tag of a lace. (Fr. aigulllette, dim. of 
; for certain sounds in foreign words; see p. vili 
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elgt^, a needla—from L. aeOada, dim. of aeus, 
a QMdl«.l 

aglar. ama, 9-^lt, a-fiT, {Scot.) adv. adcew: 
awiy. [Pr^. a, and Scot, gky, squint.] 
siH tBtaoT.f-glim or, adf. and adv. in a glimmering 
state, [mp. a, and glimnwr.l 
a^Mer. o-fttt‘»r, adf. and adv. in a glitter. [Prep. 

A and glittar.] 

)w, o-gIS’, mi. and adv. in a glow. [Prep, a, 
and glow.] 

agnail, ag’ndl, n. a torn shred of skin beside the 
nail.—Also hang'nail. [O.E. angnmgl, corn— 
anfc, en^, compressed, painful, taegl, nail (for 
driving in), confused with hang, anger, and 
(&nger-) natl.J 

agname, ag'nSm, n. a name over and above the 
ordinary name and surname.— ad}, ag'namad. 
[aane; after L.L. agnSmen.) 
agnate, ag'nSt, adj. related on the father’s side or 
(Roman law) through males only: allied.— n. a 
person so related.— adls. agnatic (-nai'), -al. 
adv. agnat'ically.— n. agnl'tion. [L. agnUtus — 
adf to, (g)ndscl, to be bom. See cognate.] 
Bgniaa, ag-, ag-niz‘, (arch.) v.t. to acknowledge, 
to confess. [L. agndscire — ad, to, (g)n6sclre, to 
know; on the model of cognise, etc.] 
agnomen, ag-, ag-nd'man, n. a name added to the 
family name, genoally on account of some great 
exploit, as A/rlcanus to Publius Cornelius Scipio. 
[L.,—^ad, to, and (g)ndmeH, a name.] 
agnostic, ag-, ag-nos’tik, n. one who holds that we 
know nothing of thin^ beyond material pheno¬ 
mena—that a First Cause and an unseen world 
are things unknown and (some would add) appa¬ 
rently unknowable.— n. agnos'ticism. [Coined 
by T. H. Huxley in 1869 from Gr. a-, priv. and 
gndstikos, good at knowing; see gnostic.] 
agiiiiB caat^ ag'nas kas'tas, a species of Vltex, a 
verbenaceous tree. [Gr. agnos, the name of the 
tree, and L. castas, a translation of Gr. hagnos, 
cha^, with which agnos was confused.] 
agnus dd, ag'nas .de'i, ag’ndbs da'i, a part of the 
mass b^inning with these words; music for it: 
a figure of a lamb emblematic of Christ, bearing 
the banner of the cross: a cake of wax stamped 
with such a figure, and blessed by the Pope. [L. 
agnus Dii, lamb of God.] 
ago, a-gd', agona, a-gon’ adv. gone: past: since. 
[O.E. ggltn, pa.p. of SgHn, to pass away—intens. 
pfx. A-, and gSn, to go.] 

agog, a-gog', adJ. and oi/f. in excited eagerness. 
[Ptfh. connectM with O.Fr. en gogues, frolic¬ 
some, of unknown origin.] 
agoge, o-gd’Jg, n. in ancient Creek music, tempo: 
s^uence in melody.— ad/, agogie (a-gcj Ik), 
giving the effect of accent by slightly dwelling on 
a note.— n.pl. agog'ks. [Gr. a^5gi, leading.] 
a gogo, k go-go, a-gS-gd, (Fr.) m abundance, to 
one’s heart’s content; used in names of disco¬ 
theques, etc.—gomi, go-go, used loosely as at^., 
with meaning influenced by Eng. go: active, 
alert to seize opportunities, 
agoing, a-gd'tng, ad}, and adv. in motion. [Prep, 
a, and going.] 
agon. See agony, 
agone. See ago. 

aggaic, a-gon’ik, ad}, making no angle.—agonic 
iiaa, the line of no magnetic variation, along 
whimi the magnetic needle points directly north 
and south. [Gr. agdnos — a-, priv., gdnli, 
angle.] 

agoBOtbetes, a-gS-nd-thi’tix, -tha'tiz, (Gr.) a 
judge or director of public games, 
agony, ag‘a-id, n. conflict in umes; a violent 
struf^e: extreme suffering: the death struggle: 
Chrirt’s anguish in Gethsemane.— v.l. ag'oniBe, 
-isa, to struggle, contend: to suffer agony.—v.r. 
to subj^ to agony.—mff. ag'onised, suffering or 
expressing anguish.—oar. ag'imbedly (-is-id-tt). 
—ad}, ag'onising, causing agony.—adv. ag'- 


oBiain^.-Hir. ag'oa, a conflict bet we en two 
protagonists: a struggle; ag'oaiat, a competitor 
in public games: one engaged m a struggle, 
whether physical or spiritual: chief character in 
a literary work; agoaistes, o-gon-ts'tiz, one in 
the ^p of inner conflict.— aegs. agoniat'ic, -al, 
relating to athletic contests: combative.— adv, 
agomat'kaily.— n. (pi. in form, treated as stag.) 
agonist'icsj the art and theory of games and 
prize-fighting.—agony column, the part of a 
newspaper containing special advertisemenu, as 
for missing friends and the like. [Gr. ag6nii, 
contest, agony, agSnistis, competitor—agdn, 
meeting, contest.} 

agood, a-gddd', (Shak.) adv. in good earnest, 
heartily. [Prep, a, and good.] 
agora, ag’a-ra, n. an assembly, place of assembly, 
market-place.— n. agorapho'bia, morbid fear of 
(crossing) open places. [Gr. agori, assembly, 
market-place, phobos, fear.] 
agouta, a-g65’ta, n. a rat-like insectivore (Soleno- 
don) of Haiti. [Taino aguta.]- 
agouti, agnti, a-goo't€, n. a small South American 
rodent allied to the guinea-pig. [Fr.,—Sp. aguti 
—Guarani acuti.) 

agraffe, a-grqf', n. a hooked clasp. [Fr. agrqfe — 
d, to, grappe —L.L. grappa—G.H.G. chrap/o 
(Ger. kroppen), hook.] 

A grands frais, a gr&fre, (Fr.) at great expense, 
agrapha. See agrapbon. 

agraphia, a-grt^’i-a, n. loss of power of writing, 
from brain disease or injury.— ad}, agrapb'ic. 
(Gr. a-, priv. graphein, to write.] 
agrapbon, a'gra-fon, pi. agrapha, -fa, (Gr.) a 
traditional utterance ascribed to Jesus, not in 
the canonical Gospels. 

agrarian, ag-r&’ri-an, a<U. relating to land, or its 
management or distribution.— n. agri'rianism, 
equitable division of lands: a political move¬ 
ment in favour of change In conditions of pro¬ 
perty in land. [L. agrdrlus — ager, a field.] 
agraste, (Spans.) pa.t. of aggrace. 
agravic, a-grav'ik, ad}, pertaining to a condition 
or place where the effect of gravity is zero, 
agr^ a-gri’, v.i. to be, or come to be, of one 
mind: to make friends again (obs. or dial.): to 
suit, do well (with): to concur: to accede: to 
assent: to be consistent: to harmonise: to get 
on together: to be in grammaticsi concord, take 
. the same gender, number, case, or person.—v.r. 
to please, satisfy (o6r.): to recoqcito (persons; 
obs.): to settle (u dispute or a difference; obs.): to 
arrange with consent of ail (obs. for a time, 
but in recent use): to concede (that):— pa.p. 
apeed'.— n. agreeabil'ity.— at(}. agree'able, suit¬ 
able: pleasant: in harmony: confminable: 
willing, consenting (coll.). — adv. in accordance. 
— n. agiee'ableiiesB.--adv. agrae'aUy.— n, 
agree'meat, concord: conformity: harmony: 
a compact, contract, treaty: an embellishment 
(obs.). [O.Fr. agrier, to accept kindly—L. ad, 
to, and grStus, pleasing.] 
agrdgd, a-grA-zhd, (Fr.) a successful candidate in a 
competitive university examination for touhing 
posts. 

a^ment, a-grO-md, n. approval by state of 
diplomatic representative sent to it: (pi.) 
amenities (also agrdmeus): courtesies, diarms, 
blandishments: embellishments, as grace notes 
and trills (mas.). [Fr.] 

agrestic, a-gres'tik, ad}, of the fields: rural: un¬ 
polished. [L. agrestls — ager, a field.] 
agribusiness, ag'rl-blx'nls, n. all the operations for 
supplying the market with farm produce tdeen 
together, including Rowing, provision of farm 
mschin^, distribution, etc. [ogr/culture and 
business.] 

agriculture, ag’ri-kiil-char, n. the art or practice 
of cultivating the land.— ad}, agricult'nrd,— 
n. agricnk'unat, one skilled in agriculture: a 
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(matt. —Also agriailt'iinlist. [L. agriaiitara — 
ager,» field, cultHra, cultivation.] 
agrimony, ag‘rl-ma»4. n. a genus iAgrlmonU) of 
th^ rose family, with small yellovr flowers and 
bit% ta^: extended to other plants, especially 
heam' ■y'lmony {,Eiv>atorliim cannabimm), a 
composite. [L. agrlmdnta (a blundm or mis- 
rcadlng^Cr. argemSni, long prickly-hMded 
poppyT] 

agrin, 9-grin’, adv. in the act of grinmng. [Prep, 
a, and grin.] 

agriology, ag-ri-ol’9-Ji, n. the comparative study 
of the customs found among primitive peoples. 
[Or. agrios, wild— agros, field, and logos, a 
discourse.] 

agrise, agrize, agryae, a-griz’, v.t. to terrify 
{Spens.y. to horrify: to disfigure.— at^. 
agrisod'. [O.E. Sgrisan, to dread.] 
agro* ag-ro-, in composition, pertaining to soil: 
agricultural.— adj. agrobiolog'ical.—nr. agro* 

Inorogy, study of plant nutrition and soil yields: 
agrobiorogist.—agToiog'ic(al).— ns. agroi'* 
ogy, study of structure, history, etc., of soils, 
esp. as they affect agriculture; agrol'ogist. 
agronomy} a-gron's-mi, n. rural economy.— adis. 
agronomial, (-d'mb/); agronomic (-om’ik). — n. 
agron'omist. [Gr. agros, field, nemein, to dis¬ 
pense, manage.] 

agrostology, ag-ros-tol's-Ji^ n. the study of 
grasses.— iufi. agrostological i-t»-ioJ'l-kl), — n, 
agrostorogist. [Gr. agrdstis, dog’s-tooth grass.] 
aground, 9-grownd', adv. in or to a stranded con¬ 
dition : on the ground. [Prep, a, and ground.] 
agnacate, d-gwS-kd'tS, n. the avocado pear. [Sp., 
—Nahuati ahuacatl.] 

aguardiente, d-gwar-dyen'ta, n. a brandy made in 
Spain and Portugal: any spirituous liquor. [Sp., 
from agua ardiente, burning water.—L. aqua, 
water, ardens, -eniis — ardere, to burn.] 
ague, a’gu, n. a burning fever a fever with 
hot and cold fits: malaria: a shivering fit.— 
ad/s. agued (d'gdd), struck with ague: shivering: 
cold; a'gaish.— adv. d'gfiishly.—a'gue-cake, a 
swelling on the spleen, caused bv ague; d'gfie- 
fit'.— adj. d'gue-proof. [O.Fr. {Jiivre) ague —L. 
(febris) acuta, sharp (fever).] 
aguise, aguize, a-gis, v.t. to dress, equip (Spens.): 
adorn: to fashion. [Pfx. a-, and guise.] 
ah, d, interj. expressing surprise, joy, pity, com¬ 
plaint, objection, etc. [Perh. O.Fr. ah.] 
ana, 9-hd', interj. of exultation, pleasure, surprise, 
or contempt, [ah, and ha.] 
d haute voix, a dt vwd, (Fr.) aloud, 
ahead, 9-hed', adv. further on: in advance: for¬ 
ward: headlong. [Prep, a, and head.] 
ahev, 9-hip', adv. in a heap. [Prep, a, and heap.] 
ahei^t, 9-hit’, {arch.) adv. on high, aloft. [Prep, 
a, and height.] 

ahem, a-A(e)m', interj, a lengthened form of hem. 
Ahithophel. See Achitophel. 
ahigh, 9-hi', adv. on high. [Prep, a, and high.] 
ahimsa, d-htm'sd, n. duty of sparing animal life: 
non-violence. [Sans, ahimsa.] 
ahint, 9-hint', ahind, 9-hin{d)', {Scot., etc.) adv. 
and prep, behind. [O.E. xthindan.] 
ahold, 9-hold’, adv. at or to grips, or a condition of 
holding: near the wind {i.e. so as to hold there) 
{obs.naut.; Shak.). [Prep, a, and hold.] 
ahorseback, 9-hdrs’bak, adv. on horseback. [Prep, 
a.) 

ahoy, 9-hoi', {naut.) interj. used in hailing, [ah 
and hoy.] 

Ahriman, d’ri-mdn, n. the evil spirit, opposed to 
Ormuzd. [Pers. Ahriman, Zend anro malnyus, 
dark spirit.] 

d huis clos, a wi kid, (Fr.) with closed doors, 
ahull, 9-hul’, {Haul.) adv. with sails furled, and helm 
lashed to the lee-side. [Prep, a, and hull.] 
ahungered, 9-hung'g9rd, ahungry, -gri,iboth arch.) 
adJs. oppressed with hunger.—Also, from con 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVs-msnt, 


fusion of preflxgg, aahuag'(e^ed, aa-hm)g'iy (or 
an hungry). [Prob. O.E. ophytmed,] 
Ahuramakda, d’hdSr-d-muz-dd. Same as Ormuzd. 
ai,d'#, a. the three-toed sloth. (Tupf of, represent- 
' ing the animal’s cry.] 
aia. See ayah, 
aiblins. See able. 

aidfdd, v.r.tohelp.—^n.help: succour: assistance, 
as in defending an action: that which helps: an 
auxiliary: a helper: an apparatus, etc., that 
gives help, e.g. hearIng-aU, navigational aid’, a 
feudal tax for certain pulses—paying the lord’s 
ransom, the expense of kni^tmg his son, his 
daughter’s marriage: subsidy or money grant 
to the king.— n. aid'ance, aid, help, support.— 
adj. aid'ant {arch.), aiding, helping.— atO. aid'ed. 
—fi. aid'er.— adJs. aid'fnl; asd'i^; aid'iess.— 
in aid of, {coll.) intended to achiwe. [O.Fr. 
a/der—L. adjOtire, freq. of adjavdre — jOvdre, 
jutum, to help.] 

aide-de-camp, ed-, dd’da-kd, n. an officer who 
carries the orders of a general and acts as secre¬ 
tary: an officer attmding a king, governor, etc.: 
— pi. aides-de-camp {ed-, dd'-). [Fr., assistant on 
the field.] 

aidc-mdmoire, ed-md-mwdr, (Fr.) an aid to the 
memory: a reminder: a memorandum-book: a 
written summary of a diplomatic document, 
aidfis, i’dds, (Gr.) shame, modesty, 
aiery, a variant of aerie, 
aiidet. Same as aglet. 

aipe-doux, egr’-doo {fern, -douce, -doos), (Fr.) 
bitter-sweet, sourish. 

aigrette, i’gret, d-gret', n. an egret: an egret plume: 
a plume: a tuft: a pappus: a spray of jewels. [Fr.1 
aiguiUe, d-gwel’, n. a sharp, needle-like peak of 
rock: a slender boring-tool.—it. aiguillette' (see 
aglet). [Fr.] 

aikido, n. a Japanese combative sport using 
locks and pressure agamst joints, 
aikona, l’kon'9, (Bantu) it is not: no. 

ail, dl, v.t. {impers.) to trouble, afflict, be the matter 
with: to have the matter with one.— v.l. to be 
sickly, indisposed.— n. trouble: indisposition.— 
adj. airing, unwell: in poor health.—it. ail'ment, 
pain: indisposition: disease, esp. if not very 
serious.—what ails him at? {Scot.), what is his 
objection to? [O.E. eg/on, to trouble.] 

aiianto, d-lan’td, n. the tree of heaven (genus 
Ailantus; family SImarubaceae), a lofty and 
beautiful Asiatic tree.—Also ailan'thns. [Am¬ 
boy na (Moluccas) name ayianlo, tree of the gods.] 
aileron, dl, el’e-rd, -ron, n. a flap on an aeroplane 
wing-tip for lateral balancing: a half-gable, as 
on a penthouse.— n. ailette {d-let'), a plate of 
armour for the shoulder. [Fr. dims, of idle —L. 
dia, a wing.] 

ailes de pigeon, el cb pi-zhd, (Fr.) pigeon’s wings— 
powdered side-curb of hair. 

Bilour(o)-, ailur(o)-, irlo5r'{9)-, in composition, cat. 
— ns. ail(n)ur'ophile {-fit), a cat lover or fancier; 
ail(o)urophiiia {-fil’i-a), love of cats; aiKo)nr'o- 
phobe {-Job), a cat hater: one with an abnormal 
fear of cats; ail(o)urophobia {-/d'bi-a). [Gr. 
ailouros, cat.] 

aim. dm, v.l. to estimate, guess (o6s.): to place: 
to point, level, direct, with (or as if with) a view to 
hitting an object: to purpose or try (to do). 
—V./. to conjecture (obs.): to direct a course: to 
level a weapon: to direct a blow or missile: to 
direct an utterance with personal or special 
application: to direct one’s intention and en¬ 
deavours with a view to attainment.—n. a guess 
or estimate (Shak.): an act or manner of aiming: 
a shot {Shak.): an object or purpose aimed at: 
design: intention.— adj. aim'less, without fix^ 
aim.— adv. aim'lessly.— n. aim'lessness.—cry aim 
{arch. ), to encourage by calling out ’aim’, hence, to 
applaud: give aim {arch.), to guide by reporting 
result of previous shots; take aim, to aim 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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delibentety. [Prob. partly O.Fr. esmer (Picard- 
ian oiHcr)—L. aesltmSre, partly O.Fr. aesmer 
—^L. adoestlmare; cf. astaam, eatimata.] 
ala, Sn, {Scot.), adj. own. [O.N. eiginn or O.E. 
igen, a variant of dgen.] 
atni (Jem. ainte), e-nS, (Fr.) elder, senior, 
ain't, dn/, (coll.) contracted form of are not, used 
alto for am or is not: also of have not. 

Ainu, i'nSd, n. a people of Japan whose abundant 
body hair has been the subject of remark: their 
language. 

air, dr, n. the gaseous mixture (chiefly nitrogen and 
oxygen) of which the atmosphere is composed: 
any ns (obs.): a light breeze: breath (obs.): 
efnuMum: the aura or atmosphere that invests 
anything: bearing, outward appearance, manner, 
look: an assumra or affected manner: (in pi.) 
affectation of superiority: exposure, noising 
abroad: melody, tune; the chief, usually upper, 
part or tune.—of, pertaining to, the air: 
affecting, regulating, (the) air: by means of (the) 
air: opoat^ by air: of aircraft: carried out, 
or conveyed, by aircraft.—v.r. to expose to the 
air: to ventilate: to warm and dry: to give an 
airing to: to wear openly, display: to publish 
abroad.—v.i. to take an airing: to become aired. 
— n. air'er, one who airs: a frame on which 
clothes are dried.— adv. air'ily, in an airy 
manner: jauntily.— ns. air'iness; air'ing, ex¬ 
posure to air or heat or to ^neral notice: a 
short excursion in the open air.— adjs. air'less, 
without air: without free communication with 
the outer air: without wind: stuffy: air'y, 
consisting of or relating to air: open to the air: 
likefiir: unsubstantial; sprightly: offhand.— 
air'-am'bulance, an aircraft used to take patients 
from remote places to hospital; air'-arm, the 
branch of the fighting services that uses aircraft; 
air'-base, a base of operations for aircraft; 
air'-bath, exposure of the body to air: apparatus 
for tlwraiwutic application of compressed or 
rarefied air, or for drying substances in air; 
air'-bed, an inflated mattress; air'-bell, an air- 
bubble; air'-bends, aeroembolism; air'-bladder, 
a sac containing gas, as those that buoy up 
certain sea-weeds: a fish’s swim-bladder, 
serving to regulate buoyancy and in some cases 
acting as a lung.— adj. air'borne, carried by air: 
borne up in the air.—air'-brake, a brake worked 
by compressed air: a means of checking the 
speed of an aircraft; air'-brick, a block for 
ventilation: air'-bridge, a link by air transport 
between two points; air'-brush, a device for 
spraying paint by compressed air; air'-bubble, 
a bubble of air, specif, one causing a spot on a 
photograph.— adj. air'-built, built in air: having 
no solid foundation.—ajr'-bus',aerobus; air'- 
ear', one made to ride on a cushion of air; 
air'-cavity, air'-celi (bot.), an intercellular space 
containing air; air'-chief-mar'ahal, an air-force 
officer ranking with an adihirai or general; 
air'-conun'odore, an air-force officer ranking 
with a commodore or brigadier; air'-compress'or, 
a machine which draws in air at atmospheric 
pressure, compresses it, and delivers it at higher 
pressure: air'-condi'ticming, the bringing of air 
to the desired state of purity, temperature and 
humidity.—v.f. air'-condi'tion, to equip, e.g. a 
building, with devices for air-conditioning.— 
ah'-cooiing, cooling by means of air.— ad/, air'- 
cooM.—air'-corr'idor, in an area where flying 
is restricted, a narrow strip along which flying is 
allowed; air'-cov'er, protection given by fighter 
aircraft to other forces during a military opera¬ 
tion: the protecting aircraft; aircraft, .ting, (also 
p/.) any structure or machine for navigating the 
air; air'craft-carrier, a vessel from which aircraft 
can take off and on which they may alight; 
air'craftmaa, an air force member of lowest rank. 
—Also air'craftsnaui; air'cra(t(s)woinan, lowest 
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rank in the W.R.A.F.; air'-crew', the crew of an 
aircraft; air'-cushion, a cushion that can be 
inflated: protective barrier, e.g. between a 
hovercraft and land or water, formed by down- 
driven air; air'-drain, a cavity in the external 
walls of a building to prevent damp from getting 
through to the interior.— adj. air'-drawn, drawn 
in air: visionary: imaginary (5Aok.).—air'drome 
(chiefly U.S.), aerodrome: air'-drop (mil.), a 
landing of men or supplies by parachute; 
air'-engine, an engine driven by heated or 
compressed air; air'field, an open expanse where 
aircraft may land and take oflf; air force, a force 
organised for warfare in the air; air'-gap, a gap 
in the magnetic circuit of a piece of electrical 
apparatus, e.g. the gap between the rotor and 
stator of an electric machine; air'-gas, producer 
gas; air'grapb, a letter photographically reduced 
for sending by air; air'-grating, a .grating 
admitting air for ventilation; air'-gun, a gun that 
discharges missiles by compressed air: air'hole, 
a hole for the passage of air: a hole in ice where 
animals come up to breathe: an air-pocket; 
air'-host'ess, see hostess; air'-house', an inflatable 
building of nylon or Terylene coaW with poly¬ 
vinyl chloride which can be used by industrial 
firms for storage, etc.; air'-jacket, a casing 
containing air to reduce loss or gain of heat; a 
garment with airtight cavities to buoy up in 
water; air'-Iane', a route normally taken by 
aircraft because of steady winds; air letter, a 
letter sent by air mail; airlift, a transport opera¬ 
tion carried out by air; air line, a route or system 
of traffic by aircraft: (U.S.) a beeline: air'iiner, 
a large passenger aircraft: an aircraft plying in an 
air line; air'-lock, a smalt chamber in which 
pressure of air can be raised or lowered, through 
which communication is made between a caisson 
where the air is compressed and the outer air: 
a bubble in a pipe obstructing flow of liquid; 
air mail, mail conveyed by air; air'man, an 
aviator:—/cm. air'woman; air'manship, the art 
of handling aircraft; air'-mar'shal, an air-force 
officer ranked with a vice-admiral ora lieutenant- 
general; air'-mechan'ic, one who tends and 
repairs aircraft.— adj. air'-minded, having thought 
habitually and favourably directed towards 
flying.—air'-miss, a near collision between 
aircraft; air'-officer, an air-force officer of 
general rank; air'plane (chiefly .(/.S.), an aero¬ 
plane; air'-plant, an epiphyte; aif'-pocket, a 
region of rarefied or down-flowing air, in which 
aircraft drop; air'port, an opening for the passage 
of air: an aerodrome with a custom-house, u-sed 
as a station for international transport of 
passengers and cargo; air'-power, military power 
in respect of aircraft; air'-pump, an instrument 
for pumping air out or in; air'-raid, an attack 
on a place by aircraft; air'-rail, a rail on which a 
road vehicle is carried overhead for part of its 
course; air'-sac, an outgrowth of the lung in 
birds, helping respiration or lightening the body: 
in insects, a dilatation of the trachea; air'icrew, 
the propeller of an aircraft; Air Scout, a member 
of a branch of the Scouts with special interest in 
air activities; air'shaft, a passage for air into a 
mine; air'ship, a mechanically driven dirigible 
aircraft, lighter than air; air'-sickness, nausea 
affecting travellers by air.— adj. air'sick.—air'- 
space, cubic contents available for respirable 
air: an air-cell; air'-splint', a contrivance zipped 
up and inflated for giving temporary support to 
an injured limb; air'stop, a stopping-place for 
helicopters; air'-strike', an attack with aircraft; 
air'strip, a temporary or emergency landing- 
place for aircraft: a runway; air terminal, a 
terminus to or from which passengers are 
conveyed from or to an airport.—air'tight, 
impermeable to air: impenetrable (^g.); air-to- 
air, from one aircraft to another.—air'-trap. 
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a device to prevent escape of foul air: alr'> 
nmbrrtlat strong air-cover; air'-vice-mar'ml, an 
air-force officer fankbig with a rear-admiral or 
major-geperal.— adn. air'ward, air'watds, up in 
the air.—air'wajr, a passage for air: an organ¬ 
ised route for air travel: used in pi. to form 
names of airline companies: air'worthiness.— 
ad}s. air'wordiy, in fit condition for Safe flying; 
air'y-fair'y, fiinciful: delicate.—air-eea rescue, 
combined use of aircraft and high-speed launches 
in sea rescue; air-trafllc control, system of 
regional centres and airport units which instruct 
aircraft exactly about route to follow, height at 
which to fly, etc.; give the air, to dismiss; (go) 
up in the sir, (to become) excited or angry: 
in the air, pr^alent in an indefinite form; ra 
the air, not broadcasting, or being broadcast, for 
a period of time; on the air, broadcast by radio: 
in the act of broadcasting; take air, to get wind, 
become known; take the air, to have an airing. 
[O.Fr. (and Fr.) air —L. Sir, Siris —Gr. Sir, 
Seros, air.] 

Airedale, Sr'dSi, n. (in ftill Airedale terrier]) a 
large terrier of a breed from Airedale in Yorkshire, 
airn, Srn, a Scots form of iron, 
airt, art, (Scot.) n. direction, quarter.—v.(. to 
direct. [Perh. Gael, aird, point (of compass).] 
aisle, i7, #i. a side division of the nave or other 
part of a church or similar building, ^nerally 
separated offby pillars: (loosely) any division of a 
church, or a small building attached: (loosely) 
a passage between rows of seats: a passageway 
(U.S.): the corridor of a railway train (U.S .).— 
adj. aisled (lid), having aisles. [O.Fr. ele (Fr. 
alle) —L. Sla, a wing; confused with isle and 
alley.] 

ait, eyot, St, n, a small island. [Cf. O.E. igath, 
igeoth, app. conn, with ieg, island; the phonology 
is obscurra.] 
ait, St, Scots form of oat. 

aitch, Sch, n. the eighth letter of the alphabet (H, h). 

[O.Fr. ache, from which L.L. ahha is inferred.] 
aitchbone, Sch’bdn, n. the bone of the rump: the 
cut of brof over it. [An aitchbone is for a mtche- 
bone —O.Fr. nache —L. natis, buttock; and 
bone.] 

aitu, Vtoo, n. in Polynesia, a demigod, 
aizie. See easle. 

Aizoon, S-l-xd'on, n. an African genus of plants 
giving name to the family Aizoft'ceae, akin to the 
goosefoots. [App. Gr. Sei, ever, zoos, living.] 
i jamais, a zha-me, (Fr.) for ever, 
ajar, »~jar’, adv. and adj}. partly open. [O.E. on, 
on, cerr, a turn.] 

Ajax, S'Jaks, (L.,—Gr. Alas) the Greek hero next 
to Achilles in the Trojan war: a privy, by a pun 
on a Jakes (obs.). 

ajee, agee, e-Ji', (Scot, and dial.) adv. off the 
straight: ajar. [Prep, a, and gee, to move to one 
side; jee, a call to a horse to move to one 
side.] 

ajowan, qf'S-wen, or ajwan, aj'wan, n. a plant of 
the caraway genus yielding ajowan oil and thymol. 
[Origin uncertain.] 
aiutage. See adjutage, 
ake, dk, old spelling of the verb ache, 
akee, a~ki’, a small African sapindaceous tree, 
now common in the West Indies; its edible fruit. 
[Kru S-kee.) 

akene, a-kin', n. Same as achene. 
akimbo, e-kim'bd, ad}, and adv. with hand on hip 
and elbow out. [M.E.in kenebow', poss.inakeen 
(sharp) bow or bend; other suggestions are can- 
bow (i.e. can-handle), and O.N. kengboginn, bent 
into a crook— kengr, kink, boginn, bowed.] 
akin, e-kin', adv. by kin: of nature.—related 
by blood: of like nature. [Prep, a, and kin.] 
akol(o)uthos, etc. Same as acoiouthos, etc. 
akvavit. Same as aquavit, 
h la, a la, prep, in the manner of, e.g. S la James 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei'a-mant 


/oyce; m cooking, prepared with, in the manner 
of (a person or puce), e.g. d la Dubarry, wiUi 
cauliflower, d h Flwentlne, with spinach, etc. 
[Fr.—contnmtion of d la mode de.] 
ah, d'/a, n. a membranous outgrowth on a firuit 
(hot.): a side petal in the pea fkmily (bot.Y. a 
large side sqpai in the milkwortt (bot.)i a waiy 
expansion running down the stem from a leaf 

i bot.): any flat winglike process, esp. of bone 
zool.):—pl. alae (S'U). —a<0i. I'lar, I'lary, per¬ 
taining to a wing; i'hte, -d, winged, having an 
ala. (L. Sla, wing.] 

alabamine, al-a-bSm'in, n. a name proimaed for 
element no. 85; now called astatine. [AUAama, 
where its discovery in nature was claiined.I 
ahbandiii*. See olmandine.— n. ahband'ite, a 
cubic mineral, manganese sulphide, 
i Tabandon, a la-bS^d, (Fr.) n^lected, uncared 
for: (in Eng.) carelessly, recklessly, 
alabaster, al'e-bSs-ter, or bSs', (Spens., Shtdc., 
Mllt.f etc. alablaster) n. a semi-transparent 
massive unrpsum.— ad}, of or like alabaster.— 
oriental alabaster, stalactitic calcite. [Gr. ah- 
bastros, said to be from Alabastron, a town hi 

a la be-IS-twSI, (Fr.) in the open air. 
k h bonne beurel a la bo-nar, (Fr.) well donel that 
is right. 

k Palm, a la-bri, (Fr.) under shelter. 

A la campagne, a la kS-pan-y’, (Fr.) in the country. 
A la carte, a la kart, S IS kSrt, (Fr.) according to 
the bill of fare. 

alack, »-lak’, inter}, denoting regret.— Inter}. 
alacb'-a-ttey, alack the day: woe be to the day. 
[Prob. ah, and lack.] 

alacrity, a-lak’rl-tl, n. briskness: cheerful readi¬ 
ness: promptitude. [L. alacritSs, -Stis — alacer, 
alocris, brisk.] 

A h ddrobde, a la dS-ro-bS, (Fr.) by stealdi. 

A la hauteur it, ala Setter ta, (Fr.) on a level with, 
abreast of: able to understand, or to deal with, 
alalagmos, a-lo-lag'mos, (Gr.) war-cry, cry of 
alalal. 

A h hnterne, a la IS-tern, (Fr.) to the lamp(-chain) 
—away with them and hang them (as in the 
French Revolution). 

alalia, a-lS’li-a, n. loss of speech. [Gr. a-, priv., 
and laleein, to talk.] 

A la main, a la mi, (Fr.) in hand, ready: by hand. 
A la maitre d’hAtel, a la metr’ dd-tel, (Fr.) in the 
style of a house-steward, of a hotel-keeper: in 
major-domo fashion. 

alameda, a-la-ma'da, n. a public walk, esp. between 
rows of poplars. [Sp. alamo, poplar.] 

A la mode, a la mod(a), alamoM, a-b-mdd',adv. 
and ad}, according to the fashion, fashionable; 
in cooking, of brof, larded and stewed with 
vegetables; of desserts, served with ice-cream 
(U.S.). —alamode, n. a light glossy silk. [Fr. 
S la modei 

alamort,a-/a-morr',a<(/. half-dead: dejected. [Fr. 
a la mart, to the death; see also amort.] 
aland, a-land', adv. ashore. [Prra. a, and land.] 
alang, S’ISng, or a'lang-a'Iang. Same as lalang, 
alannah,'a-/e«i'a, n. in endearment, my child. [Ir. 
a, O, leanbh, child.] 

A M page, a la pazh, (Fr.) up to date, au courant. 
alar, alary. See ala. 

alarm, a-lSrm', n. a call to arms: notice of danf^. 
a mechanical contrivance for arousing, warning, 
or giving notice: the noise made by it: a din (obs.): 
a fear-stricken state: apprehension of danper.— 
v.t. to call to arms (obs.): to pive notice of 
danger: to arouse: to strike with fear.— ad}. 
alarmed*.— adv. alarm'ediy.—<«(/. alarm'mg.— 
adv. alarm'ingly.— n. alarm'ist, a scaremonger. 
—Also ad}. — n. and v.t. alarum (a-la'ram, -IS', 
-la’), alarm (now arch, except of a warning 
mechanism or sound).—alarm'-bell; alarm'- 
clock', a clock that can be set to ring an alarm 
: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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alcohol 


at a choien time; alaKa)au aad excanioiie, a 
state direction for a tkc^hy conventionally 
representation of skirmuhing or the outskirts of 
a battle: hence, vague hostilities or conAised 
activity. (O.Fr. (Pr.) alarme —It. att'arme, to 
(the) arms^ 

alas, e-fils', tntirj. expressive of grief.—alas the 
dmr, alas the whHe. ah! unhappy day, time. 
[O.Fr. ha las, a las (mod. Fr. hias); ha, ah, and 
las, lasse, wretched, weary—L. lassus, wearied.) 
alastrim, a-las’trim, n. a mild form of smallpox or 
a similar disease. (Port.) 
alate, a-lht’, adv. {arch.') lately, [of, and late.) 
alate. See ala. 

a latere, d la‘te-ri, S la’te~re, (L.) lit. from the 
side: confidential (of legatesent by the Pope). 

A la vohSe, a la vo~la, (Fr.) on the flight (said of any 
quick return). 

alay, alaiment, old spellings of allay, allaymcnt. 
alb, alb, a. a long white tight-sleeved vestment. 

[O.E. albe —L.L. alba —L. albas, white.] 
albaoMe, al'bs-kdr, -kdr, n. a large tunny: a 
species of mackerel {S.Afr .).—Also written 
al'bicore. (Port- albacor —Ar. al, the, bukr, 
young camel.] 

Alban, ed’bsn, Albany, -/, Albion, -/-an, ns. ancient 
names for the island of Great Britain, now used 
poetically for Britain, England, or esp. Scotland. 
—Alban, the ancient kingdom of the Piets and 
(Celtic) Scots, which the addition of Lothian and 
Strathclyde transformed into Scotland; Albany, 
a Scottish dukedom first conferred in 1398.— 
Albany herald, one of the Scottish heralds. 
[Celtic.] 

afbata, al-bb'ta, n. a variety of German silver. 

[L. albdfaWem.), whitened— albas, white.] 
aHwtroes, al'bs-tros, n, a large, long-winged sea¬ 
bird of remarkable powers of flight: a hole in 
three below par (golf). (See alcatras; perh. 
influenced by L. albas, white.] 
albe, albee, all-he, 6l~be’, 31'be, coni, (arch.) 
albeit, (an, and be.] 

albedo, al-bi’dd, n. whiteness: the proportion of 
incident light reflected, as by a planet. (L. albedo, 
whiteness— albas, white.] 

albeit, dUbe'it, con}, although it be (that): even 
if, although, [all be it.] 
albergo, al-ber'gd, (It.) an inn, auberge. 
albert, al'bsrt, n. a short kind of watch-chain. 

J Aflw Queen Victoria’s husband.] 
bertite, aVbar-tit, n. a pitch-black solid bitumen. 
(Discovered at the Albert mine. New Brunswick, 
Canada.] 

albcsceDt,a/-6rs'aR/, aeO- becoming white: whitish. 
— R. albeac'ence. [L. albescens, -entis, pr.p. of 
alb/sclre, to grow white— albas, white.] 
albespyiie, albyine, al'ba-spin, {arch.) n. hawthorn. 
[O.Fr. aWespine (Fr. aabepine) —L. alba spina, 
white thorn.] 

Albigensian, al-bl-Jen'si-an, adj. of the town of 
Albl or its district (the Albigeois), in the S. of 
France: of a Catharist or Manichacan sect or of 
the 13th-century crusade (beginning in the 
Albigeois) by which, with the Inquisition, the 
Catholic Church stamped it out in blood.— 
Also R. — n.pl. Albigen'sSs.— n. Albigen'sianism. 

I L.L Albiginses.) 

bine, alSt'nd, in U.S. •hi', n. a iwrson or other 
animal with abnormally white skin and hair and 
pink 'pupil: a plant lacking in pigment:— pL 
albi'nos:— fern, albincss {al'bln-es). — ns. al'- 
biidsm {-bin-), albinoism (-be'). — ad}, albinotic 
(al-bla-ot'lk). [Port, albino, white Negro or 
albino—L. albas, white.] 

albite, pi'bit, n. a white plagioclase felspar, sodium 
and aluminium silicate.— v.t. al'bitise, -ise, to 
turn into albite. (L. albas, white.] 
albridas. al-bri-ihi’as, (Sp.) a reward to the bearer 
of good news. 

albago, al-bO'gS, n. leucoma.— ad}, albugineous. 


i^aU-ss), like the white of an egg or of the eye. 

olb/lgd, -dids, whiteness— albas, white.] 
albam, n/'fisRi, n. among the Romans, a white 
tablet or register on whkm the praetor’s edicts and 
such public notices were recoraed: a blank book 
for the insmtion of photographs, autographs, 
poetical extracts, scraps, postage-stamps, or the 
like: a printed book ofsmections, esp. of music: 
a booklike container for mamophone records: 
a visitors’ \>ook(U.S.y.—pr. al'bums.—n. al'bum- 
leaf (trans. of Ger. tubamblatt), a short musical 
composition. [L. neut. of albas, white.] 
albumen, al-4>0'm»n, -min, or al'^ n. white of egg: 
the nutritive material surrounding the yolk in the 
^gs of highw animals, a mixture of proteins 
(sool.): any tissue within the seed-coat other than 
the embryo itself—endosperm and perisperm, a 
store of food for the young plant, no matter what 
its chemical nature (fior.): an albumin (obs.). — 
v.f. albii'meniae, albii'minise, -ixe, (phot.) to cover 
or impregnate with albumen or an albuminous 
solution.— ns. albfl'min (or al'), a protein of 
various kinds soluble in pure water, the solution 
coagulable by heat; albO'minate, an alkali com¬ 
pound of an albumin.— ad/, aibii'miiioid, like 
albumen.—R.an old name for a protein in general; 
any one of a class of substances including keratin 
and ehondrin.— ad/, albu'minous, like or con¬ 
taining albumen or albumin: insipid.— n. albii- 
min&r^a, presence of albumin in the urine. 

L albumen, -inis — albas, white.] 

m Graecum, a!'bam gre'kam, al'bobm gri’kdbm, 
(L.L.) the dried dung of dogs, once used for 
inflammation of the throat, 
alburnum, al-b&rn'am, n. sapwood, the soft wood 
between inner bark and heartwood.— adi- al* 
burn'ous. [L. albas, white.] 
alcahest. Sm alkahest. 

Alcaic, al~kS'ik, adi- of or pertaining to the Greek 
lyric poet Alcaeus {Alkaios, fl. 600 a.c.), or of the 
kind of verse invented by him.— r. (esp. in pi.) 
Alcaic verses.—Alcaic strophe, a form much 
used by Horace, consisting of two eleven-syllable 

Alcaics:——w- —anine- 

syllable: — — >—-— ;j;, and a ten- 

syllable: — ^ imitated by 

Tennyson in ‘O mighty-mouth’d inventor of 
harmonies'. 

alcaiceria, al-ki-lke~re'a, (Sp.) a bazaar, 
alcaide, alcayde, al-kad', m-ki'dha, ~da, (Sp.) r. 
governor of a fortress: a gaoler. [Sp.akaide — 
Ar. al-qa‘id — al, the, qd’id, leader— qSda, to lead.] 
alcalde, iH-kSt'da, (Sp.) n. a judge. [Sp.,—Ar. 
aUqadi — qada, to judge.] 

alcarraza, al-ka-ra'tha, (Sp.) a porous vessel for 
cooling water. 

alcatras, «d'k»~tras, n. a name applied to several 
large water birds, as the pelican, gannet, frigate- 
bird, albatross. (Sp. alcatras, pelican.] 
alcdzar, al-ka~zSr', -ka'thdr, (Sp.) a palace, fort¬ 
ress, bazaar. 

alchemy, alchymy, al'ki-mi, n. the infant stage 
of chemistry, its chief pursuits the transmutation 
of other metals into gold, and the elixir of life: 
transmuting potency (fig-)'. > gold-like sub¬ 
stance (e.g. brass) (obs.y. a trumpet made of it 
(obs.).—ad}s. alchemic {-kem'ik), -al.— n. al'- 
chemist. [Ar. al-kimia — al, the, and kimIS — 
late Gr. chimeia, chymeia, variously explained 
as the Eg:imtian art {KhimiS, *biack-iand’, Egypt, 
from the Egyptian name), the art of Chymis (its 
supposed inventor), or the art of pouring {chjfma, 
fluid; cf. cfiec/R, to pour).] 

Alcidee, al-si'des, (L.,—Gr.) a patronymic of. 

Hercules, from Alcaeus, father of Amphitryon, 
alcohol, al'ka-hol, n. a fine powder, esp. a sub¬ 
limate {obs.): hence {obs.) an essence, a distillate: 
a liquid generated by the fermentation of sugar or 
other saccharine matter and forming the intoxi¬ 
cating element of fermented liquors: a general 
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Alexandrian 


term for a clau of hydrocarbon compounds 
analogous to common (or ethyl) alcohol, in which 
a hydroxyl group is substituted for an atom of 
hydrogen.—alcohol'ic, of, like, containing, 
or due to alcohol.—n. one addicted to excessive 
drinking of alcohol.—n. al'coholiBin, alcoholic 
poisoning; condition suffered by an alcoholic.— 
v.t. arconolise, •ize, to convert into or saturate 
with alcohol: to rectify.—n. alcoholisl'tion, 
-E>.—It: alcoholorn'eter, an instrument for 
measuring the proportion of alcohol in solutions; 
alcoholom'etry. [Ar. al-koh’l — al, the, koh’t, 
antimony powder used in the East to stain the 
eyelids.] 

a] conto, alkon'td, (It.) ft la carte, 
al coBtrario, al kon-tra'rf-d, (Sp.) on the con* 
trary. 

Alcoran, al-ko-ran’, (arch.) it. the Koran. [Fr.,— 
Arab, al, the, Koran.) 

alcorza, al-kSr'tka, (Sp.) a kind of sweetmeat: 
icing. 

alcove, al’kov, n. a recess in a room: any recess: 
a shady retreat. [Sp. alcoba, a place in a room 
railed off to hold a bed—Ar. al, the, gobbah, a 
vault.J 

Alcyontum, al-si-6'ni~»m, n. a genus of Anthozoa 
growing in masses of polyps called dead men’s 
fingers.— n.pl. Alcyonft'ria, the order to which 
belong Alcyonium, sea-pens, red coral and organ- 
pipe coral.—n. and adj. alcyonft'rian. [Gr. 
alkyoneion, an organism said to resemble a 
halcyon's nest— alkyon, halcyon, kingfisher.] 
aldea, al-db'a, (Sp.) a village, hamlet. 

Aldebaran, al-deb'a-ran, n. a first-magnitude red 
star of the Hyades. [Ar. al-dabaran, the follower 
(of the Pleiades).] 

aldehyde, al'di-hid, n. a volatile fluid with a 
suffocating smell, obtained by the oxidation of 
alcohol: a compound differing from an alcohol in 
having two atoms fewer of hydrogen. [Contr. for 
alcohol dehydrogenatum, alcohol deprived of 
hydrogen.] 

al dente, al den'id, ,(It.) of pasta, firm to the 
teeth. 

alder, dl'dir, n. any tree of the genus Alnus, 
related to the birches, usually growing in moist 
ground; extended to various other trees or shrubs: 
an artificial fishing fly.— ad]- al’dem, made of 
alder.—^al'der-buck'thorn, a species of buck¬ 
thorn (Rhamnus Frangula); arder-fly, a riverside 
neuropterous insect.— a<fi. al'der-leaved. [O.E. 
alor; Ger. erle’, L. alnus.] 
alder-liefest, dbdor-lef'ist, (Shak.) ad], most 
beloved of all. [O.E. alra (W.S. ealra), gen. pi. of 
al (eal), all, and superl. of lief.] 
alderman, dl'dor-man, n. in O.E. times a nobleman 
of highest rank, a governor of a shire or district, 
a high official: later, head of a guild: in English 
boroughs, a civic dignitary next in rank to the 
mayor, elected by fellow councillors: a superior 
member of an English county council: a member 
of the governing body of a borough or of its 
upper house, elected by popular vote (U.S .):— 
pi, al'dermen.— adj. aldermanic i-man'-lk). —n. 
alderman'ity.— adis. al'dermanlike, al'dermanly, 
pompous and portly.— ns. ardermanry; al'der- 
manship. [O.E. aldorman (W.S. ealdorman) — 
aldoT iealdor), a chief—a/d {paid) old, and noun¬ 
forming suffix -or.] 

Alderney, dl’dar-ni, n. a small dairy-cow, formerly 
of a bi^ kept in Alderney, now loosely including 
Jersey and Guernsey. 

Aldine, dl'din, asO. from the press, or named in 
honour, of Aldus Manutius of Venice and his 
family (lSth-16th cent.). 

aldose, al'dds, any of a class of monosaccharide 
sugars of aldehyde constitution, [akfehyde.] 
ale, al, n. a beverage made from an infVision of malt 
by fermentation—^name applied to beers in 
brewing of which yeast ferments on the top of tiie 


lk]uid: a festival, from the Ikiuor drunk (arch .).— 
ale'bcnch, a bench in or before an alehouse; 
ale'-berp, a beverage made from ale and bread 
sops with flavouring; ale'-bush, ale'-pole, ale'- 
atake, a bush, pole, or stake used as an alehouse 
sign; ale'-conner, a civic oflicer appointed to test 
the quality of ale brewed (hist.); ale'-cost, 
costmary (used in flavouring-ale); ale'-draper 
(obs.), a tavern-keeper; ala'-boof, ground-ivy 
(O.E. hd/e): ale'-housc, a house in which ale 
is sold.— ad]. (Shak.) ale'washed.—n. ale'wife, 
a woman who sells ale: a fish akin to the herring, 
common off the N.E. of America (perhaps from its 
corpulent shape, but perhaps a different word):— 
pi. ale'wives. [O.E. (Anglian) abt (W.S. ealu)', 
O.N, <*/.] 

aleatory, i’ll-9~t9r-l, adj. depending on con¬ 
tingencies: in which chance influences choice of 
notes (music)', also used of element of chance in 
poetic composition, etc. [L. SleStdrIus — dledtor, 
a dicer— Slea, a die.] 

Alecto, a-lek'to, n. one of the Furies. [Gr. AlektS, 
lit. unceasing.] 

alectrydn, a-lek'trl-dn, (Gr.) a cock, 
alee, a-/#', adv. on or toward the lee-side. [O.N. 
a, on, hie, lee.] 

aleft, e'left', adv. on or to the left hand. [Prep, 
a, and left.] 

alegar, al' or al'i-ger, n. sour ale, or vinegar made 
from it. [ale, with termination as vinegar.] 
alegge, aleggeaunce. See allege (I). 

Almnannic, al-i~man'ik, ad], of the Aiemannen 
(L. Alamanni, Alemanni), an ancient people of 
S.W. Germany, or their dialect.— n. the High 
German dialect of Switzerland, Alsace, etc. 
alembic, a-lem'bik, n, old distilling apparatus.— 
adj. alem'bicated, over-refined. [Ar. al, the, 
atdiiq —Gr. ambix, cap of a still.] 
alembroth, a~lem'broth. See sal alembroth. 
aicngth, 9-length', adv. at full length. [Prep, a, 
and length.] 

a I’envi, a li-vi, (Fr.) emulously: in emulation, 
aieidi, a'lef, a'lef, n. the first letter of the Phomiician 
and Hebrew alphabets, resembling an ox’s head, 
representing a glottal stop, but adopted by the 
Greeks for a vowel sound. See A, alpha. [Heb. 
alejph, ox.] 

alepine, al'i-pen, n. a mixed fabric of wool and 
silk or mohair and cotton. [Perh. Aleppo.] 
alerce, 9-lurs', a-ler'tUi, n. the wood of the 
sandarach-tree: the Chilean arbor vitae. [Sp., 
larch—L. larix, -Ids, larch, perhaps confused with 
Ar. aFarza, the cedar.] 

alerion, allerion, a-le’ri-en, (her.) n. an eagle 
displayed, without feet or beak. [Fr.] 
alert,a-/Mrt',a<(/. watchful: wide-awake: brisk.— 
n. a sudden attack or surprise: a danger warning: 
the time for which it lasts: condition of pre¬ 
paredness.— v.t. to make alert.— adv. alert'ly. 
— n. alert'ness.—on, upon the alert, upon the 
watch: jrakefully attentive. [Fr. alerte —It. 
alTerta, on the erect— erto —^L. irictus, erect.] 
Aleurites, al-H-ri'tiz, ft. a genus of plants of the 
spurge family, yielding lung oil and candlenut. 
[Gr. aleuron, flour.] 

aleurone, a-lB'rdn, n, a protein found in some 
seeds. [Gr. aleuron, flour.] 
alevin, al'i-vin, n. a young fish, esp. a salroonid. 
[Fr.,—O.Fr. alever, to rear—L. ad, to, levdre, to 
raise.] 

alew, 9-165', -la', (Spens.) H. same as halk^. 
alexanders, al-ig-zdn'dert, n. an umbelliferous 
plant (genus Smyrnium) formerly used as 
celery is. [O.E. alexandre; L. olus atrum, 
olusatrum, lit. ‘black herb, vegetable’, has been 
suggested as source.] 

Alexandrian, al-lg-zdn'dri-en, atO, relating to 
Alexandria in Egypt, its school of philosophy, its 
poetry, or the general character of its cultuK and 
taste, erudite and critical rather than original in 
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iiMpInUon—sometimn with a niggestion of de* 
cadonoe: relatiiigtod/lrxandirrtfieOnatorother 
of the name.—^Alao and ad/. Atenn'drim, 

Alexandrian.—n. nlexon'drine, a vene of six 
iambs (as in English), or in French of 12 and 13 
qrllabies in alternate couplets (perhaps from a 
poem on Alexander the Great by A lexandre Paris). 
—Also ad/.— H. alexan'drite, a dark green chnso- 
beryl discovered on the day of majority of the 
Cesarevich later Alexander II. 
alexia, a^hk'sha, n. loss of power to read: word- 
blindness. [Gr. th, priv., legein, to speak, con¬ 
fused with L. legire, to read.] 
idexin, a-lek*sin, n. a body present in the blood 
swum, which uniting with an anti-serum gives 
protection against disease.— ad}, alexipharmic 
(sf-fllr’Hiik), acting against poison.— ns. alexi- 
phar'mic, alexiidiBr^makon, an antidote to poison. 
[Gr. alexein, to ward off, alexipkarmakos — 
phtmnakon, poison.] 
mei, ed'fa. SMhalta. 

alfalfh, at-fal’fa, n. a kind of lucerne. [Sp. 
alfalfa —^Ar. alfacfacah.] 

alfaiini, at-fa-ki’, ^p.) Moslem expoundw of the 
law. 

alfdr^ al-fi'rdth, (Sp.) standard-bearer. 
aHmria, aUfSr'kha, (Sp.) a saddle-bag: baboon's 
cheek-pouch. 

alfresco, al-fresk'B, adv. and ad/, on fresh or moist 
plaster: in the fresh or cool air. [It.; see fresco, 
fresh.] 

alga, a/'ga, n. a seaweed: any member of the 
Alue :—pl, algae WJi), Algae (bor.), a great group 
of Thallophytes, the seaw^s and allied forms.— 
od/. al'gal i-g»l). — ns. al'gin (-y/n), sodium alginate, 
a gummy nitrogenous organic compound got 
from seaweeds; al'giiuite, a salt of alginic acid. 
— adis. algm'ic (as alginic acid, an acid obtained 
from certain seaweeds, used in plastics, medicine, 
etc.);al'goid (-gold), of the nature of, resembling, 
an alga; algolog'lM.—ns. algol'ogist; algol'ogy, 
phycology. [L. alga, seawe^.] 
algarroba, al-ga-r6’ba, n. thecarob: the mesquite: 
the fruit of either.—^Also algaro'ba, algarro'bo. 
[Sp. algarroba, -o. —Ar. al kharr&joh ; cf. carob.] 
afgate, -s, dVgdt(s), adv. always, at ail events, 
nevertheless (o6j.): altogether (Sprits.), [all and 
gate; orig. dot., with -s on analogy of always, etc.] 
algebra, aJ'JI-bra, n. a method of calculating by 
symbols—by means of letters employed to repre¬ 
sent quantities, and signs to represent their 
relations, thus forming a kind of generalised 
arithmetic: in modern mathematics, any of a 
number of systems using symbols and involving 
reasoning about relationships and operations.— 
adls. algebraic (-br&'lk), -al.— n. algebrg'ist, one 
skilled in algebra. [It. and Sp.,—Ar. al-Jehr, the 
resetting (ofanything broken), hence combination 
—Jahara, to reunite.] 

Alginrine, al'Je-ren, ad}, of Algeria or Algiers.— n. 
a native of Algeria: a pirate (hist.). —Also 
Al^'rian. * 

algesia, al-Ji’xl-a, or -si-, it. sensitiveness to pain.— 
n. al^’sis, sensation of pain. [Mod. L.—Gr. 
algisls—algeln, to suffer.] 
algid, al’Jtd, ad}, cold, chill—esp. applied to a cold 
lit in d^ase.—n. algid'ity. [L. algidus, cold.] 
alginate, algology, etc. See alga. 

Algd, al’gol, n. a variable star in the constellation 
Perseus. [Ar. al ghai, the j^oul.] 

Algol, al'gol, H. a type of computer language. 

J Algo^thmic) Kanguage).] 
golagma, al-gS-lag’nl-a, n. sexual pleasure got 
from inflicting or suffering pain. [Gr. algos, pain, 
lagneld, lust.] 

Algonquian, Algonkian, al-gong'kl-»n, Algonquin, 
iUgonkin, -kin, n. a member of a leading 
group of Indian tribes in the valley of the Ottawa 
and ’around the northern tributaries of the St 
Lawrence: their language.— Msoad}. [Micmac 
f&te,fdt; mi, hUr (her)/ mine; mite. 


Indian algoomaktng, at the place of spearing flsh.] 
algorism, oTgo-rtzm, n. the Arable system of 
numeration: arithmetic.—^Also al'gorithm. [L.L. 
algorlsmus —^Ar. af-Khwdrasml, the native of 
Khwarazm (Khiva), i.e. the 9th-cent.. mathe¬ 
matician Abu Ja'fbr Mohammed ben Mgsa.] 
algorithm, aVgo-ridhm, n. a rule for solving a 
mathematical problem in a finite niunber of 
steps.—od/. algorith'mic. [algorism.] 
olguaxil, al-gwa-sir, algnacil, Sl-gw&-tMt, n. in 
Spain, an officer who makes arrests, etc. [Sp. 
(now) alguacll—Ar. al-wazir. See visier.] 
a(pim, al'gem, (H.) n. a wood imported into ancient 
Palestine, prob. red sandalwood.—^Also al'mug. 
[Heb. aIgSm.] 

Alhagi, aNUi'Ji, -hS'Je, n. a papilionaceous manna- 
yielding genus of desert shrubs. [Ar. al-hd}.] 
Alhambra, al-ham'bra, n. the palace of the Moorish 
kings of Granada in Spain.—od/. Alhambresque 
(-bresk'). [Ar. al-hamrS\ the red (house).] 
anas, d ll-as, L. d'liSs, adv. otherwise.— n. an 
assumed name:— pi. a'liases. [L. alUs, at another 
time, otherwise— alius, other.] 
alibi, al'I-bi, L. U'l-bi, n. the plea in a criminal 
charge of having been elsewhere at the material 
time: the fbet of being elsewhere: an excuse for 
failure (coll.). [L. alibi, elsewhere, orig. locative 
■— alius, other.] 

alicant, al-l-kant’, n. a wine made near Alicante, in 
Spain. 

alicydic, al-l-slk'llk, ad}, hairing properties of 
aliphatic organic compounds but containing a 
ring of carbon atoms instead of an open chain, 
[diphatic, cyclic.] 

alidad, al't-dad, or -dad\ alidade, -dSd, n. a 
revolving index for reading the graduations of an 
astrolabe, quadrant, or similar instrument, or for 
taking the direction of objects. [Ar. a! ’IdSdah, 
the revolving radius— 'adid, humerus.] 
alien, d’ll-en, -ly»n, ad}, belonging to something 
else; extraneous: repugnant: inconsistent: in¬ 
compatible: estranged.— n. a foreigner: a 
resident neither native-born nor naturalised: an 
outsider: a plant introduced by man but main¬ 
taining itself.— v.t. to alienate: to transfer: to 
estrange.— n. aliensbil'ity.— ad}. a'lienaMe, cap¬ 
able of being transferred to another.—it. a'lienage, 
state of being an alien.— v.t a'lienate, to transfer: 
to estrange.— ad}, withdrawn: estranged.— ns. 
ft'lienitor; alienl'timi, estrangement: insanity: 
the critical detachment with which, according to 
Bertolt Brecht, audience and actors should regard 
a play, considering action and dialogue and the 
ideas in the drama without emotional involve¬ 
ment.— ad}, al'iened, made alien: estranged.— 
ns. arienee, one to whom property is transferred; 
al'ienism, the position of being a foreigner: 
study and treatment of mental diseases; a'lienist, 
one who specially studies or treats mental 
diseases; a'lienor (law), one who transfers 
property.—alienation effect, A-effect, the effect 
sought or produced in accordance with Brecht's 
theory. [L. allinus — alius, other.] 
alight, 9-lii\ v.l. to dismount, descend: to perch, 
settle: to land: to come to rest: to come by 
chance (upon something): to fall, strike:— 0 a.t. 
and pa.p. alight'ed (or alit'). [O.E. Sllhtan. 
See light (3).] 

alight, »-lit\ ad}, on fire: lighted up. [Prep, a, and 
light (1).] 

align, aline, a-Rn’, v.t. to regulate by a line: to 
arrange in line.— n. align'ment, aline'nmtt, a 
laying out by a line: setting in a line or lines: the 
ground-plan of a railway or road: a row, as of 
standing-stones; taking of side, or side taken, 
politicariy, etc—alignment chart, a nomogram, 
esp. one comprising three scales in which a line 
joining values on two determines a value on the 
third. [Fr. aligner —^L. ad, to, llnedre, line.] 
alike, a-llk\ iu(l. the same in appmranee or 
}br; mate; mSdn,fd6l; dhen (then) 
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character.— adv. cquaHy. {O.E. gelic, combined 
with O.N. dlikr, O.E. onlici see Iifce.1 
aliment, al l-mtHi, n. nourishment: food: pro¬ 
vision for maintenance, alimony.— v.t. to support, 
sustain: to provide aliment for.— aifis. alimfental 
(-merit'/), supplying food; aliment'ary, pertaining 
to aliment: nutritive.—n. alimentfl'tion.— at/]. 
aliment'ative.— n. aliment'iveneas, a phreno¬ 
logist’s word for the instinct to seek food or drink. 
—^mentary canal, the passage from mouth to 
anus. [L. alimentum — alire, to nourish.] 
alimony, aVi-min-i, n. an allowance for support 
made by a man to a woman pending or after 
her divorce or legal separation from him. [L. 
a/imonta — alire, to nourish.] 
i rimproviste, a /g-prd-vist, (Fr.) on a sudden: 
unexpectedly: unawares, 
aline, alinement. See align, 
alineation. See alltneation. 
aliped, aVi-ped, n. a wing-footed animal, as the bat. 
—Also ad)- wing-foot^. [L. alipes, -pedis — 61a, 
wing, pis, pedis, foot.] 

aliphatic, ai-i-fat'-ik, (chem.) ad), fatty: belonging 
' to the open-chain class of organic compounds, or 
methane derivatives—opp. to aromatic. [Gr. 
aleiphar, aleiphatos, oil.] 

aliquant, al’i-kwant, ad), such as will not divide a 
number without a remainder, thus S is an aliquant 
part of 12. (L. aliquantum, somewhat.] 
aliquot, al'i-kwot, ad), such as will divide a number 
without a remainder. [L. aliquot, some, several.] 
Alisma, a-lii'ma, n. the water-plantain genus of 
monocotyledons, giving name to the family 
Alismg'ceae.— a^. alisma'ceous. [Gr. alisma, 
water-plantain.] 
aiit. See alight (1). 

alive, a-liv’, ad), in life: in vigour: in being: 
lively: sensitive, cognisant (with to). —alive with, 
swarming with; look alive, be brisk: hurry up. 
[O.E. on life (dat. of/i/, life), in life.] 
alizari, al-i-za're, n. levantine madder.— n. aliz- 
arin(e) (a-lis'a-rin, -ren), the colouring matter of 
madder root (CuHtO,), now made synthetically. 
[Sp. and Fr., prob.—^Ar. al, the, 'acarah, juice 
pressed out.] 

alkahest, aicahest, al’ka-hest, n. the universal 
solvent of the alchemists. [App. a sham Ar. 
coinage of Paracelsus.] 

alkali, aVka-li, or -//, (chem.) n. a substance which 
in aqueous solution has more hydroxyl ions than 
hydrogen ions, and has strong basic properties:— 
pi. al'lMi(e)8.— adj. of, pertaining to, containing, 
forming, an alkali.— ns. alkalesc'ence, alkalesc'- 
ency.— adJ. alkalesc'ent, tending to become 
alkaline: slightly alkaline.—v.r. and v.f. al'kalify. 
— ad), alkaline (-tin, -tin), having the properties of 
an alkali: containing much alkali.— n. alkalinity 
(-//n'), quality of being alkaline: extent to which 
a solution is alkaline.— v.t. al'kalise, -ize, to 
render alkaline.— n. al'kaloid, any of various 
nitrogenous organic bases found in plants, having 
specific physiological action.— ad), pertaining to, 
resembling, alkali.— ns. alkalim'eter, an instru¬ 
ment for measuring the concentration of alkalies; 
alkalim'etry; al'kyl (-kll), general name for 
monovalent hydrocarbon radicals.—alkali metals, 
the univalent metals of first group of periodic 
system, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, 
caesium, francium, forming strong basic hydrox¬ 
ides.—alkaline earth, an oxide of any of the 
alkaline earth metals: an alkaline earth metal; 
alkaline earth metals, the bivalent metals of 
the second group, calcium, strontium, barium, 
and sometimes magnesium and radium. [Ar. 
aiqaliy, the calcined ashes.] 
alkanet, al’ka-net, n. a Medityrranean boragina- 
ceous plant (genus Alkanna): a red dye got from 
its root: extended to various kindred plants 
(Anchusa, etc.). [Sp. akaneta, dim.—Ar. al- 
hennh, the henna.] 


Alkoraa,M. Same as Alcoran, 
alkyd (resin), a/'kid (rez'in), any of a group of 
synthetic resins used in paints and protective 
coatings and in adhesives. [alkyX and acid.]' 
all, 6t, ad), comprising every individual one 
(e.g. oilmen, allyoads, all Instances): comprising 
the whole extent, etc., of (eqt. all wtmer): any 
whatever: (preceding ‘the’) as many as there 
are, or as much as there is (e.g. all-the men, 
all the cheese): also used following pi. pers. 
pron., or sometimes pi. n. (e.g. we all laughed, 
the guests all came): the greatest possible (e.g. 
with all haste, in all sincerity): every.— 
R. the whole: everybody: everything: the 
totality of things—^the universe: one’s whole 
possessions (formerly often in pi.). — adv. 
wholly: entirely: quite: without limit, 

infinitely: on all sides: on each sid^ apiece: 
even, just (passing into a mere intensive, as in 
all on a summer's day, or almost into a con¬ 
junction by omission of if or though). —In com¬ 
position, infinite, infinitely: universal: com¬ 
pletely: wholly: by all: having all for object.— 
Possible compounds are without limit: only a 
selection can be given.— ad). all'-Amra'ican, 
representative of the whole of America, np. in 
some admirable quality: chosen (o represent the 
United States: consisting entirely of U.S. or 
American members.—^All Blacks, New Zealand 
international rugby team.— ad), all'-huilding 
(Shak.), possibly, on which all is built, but prob. 
a misprint.—n. aU-chang'ing-word, a speH that 
transforms everything.— ad), all-chrer'ing, giving 
cheerfulness to all.— n. ail'-clear', a signal that 
the reason for sheltering, or (fig.) for inactivity, 
is past.— ad)s. all'-day, lasting ail day; all-dread'- 
ed, dreaded by all; all'-em'tric, using only 
electricity for heating and lighting; all-cnd'ing. 
—R. AU'-father, Woden: Zeus: God.— ad).tSI'- 
fired, (coH. orig. UiS.), infernal (perh. for hell- 
fired).— adv. aU'-firedly.— ns. all-fives', a game 
of dominoes in which it is sought to make the 
end pips sum a multiple of five; all-fours', a card 
game in which there are four chances that score 
a point (see also four); all-giv'er (Milt.), the 
giver of all—God; all'-good, the plant Good- 
King-Henry.—adf. alWgood', infinitdy good.— 
interj. all-hail, a greeting, lit. all health.— n. a 
salutation of ‘All hail’.— v.t. to greet with ‘All 
hail’.— ad), (orig. gen. pt. of a.; obs.) all'-hall'- 
own, -hall'owen, -hoU'own, -hall'ond (Shak. al- 
holiown summer, a spell of fine weather about All 
Hallows).— ns. All-hall'owmass, the feast of All 
Saints; AII-HaU'ows, All Saints’ Day; All- 
hall'owtide, the season of All-Hallows; ail'heal, 
a panacea (obs.): the great valm'ian or other 
plant; all-hid', hide-and-seek— ad)s. all'-night, 
lasting all night; all-obey'ing (Shak.), obeyed ^ 
all; all'-out, using maximum effort; all- 
o'verish, ^ving an indefinite sense of indisposi¬ 
tion, discomfort, or malaise.—n. aU-fi'verisbness. 
— ad)s. all-pow'cirful, supremely powerflil: omni¬ 
potent; all'-red' (o6r.), exclusively on British 
territory (from the conventional colouring of 
maps); all'-risks', (of insurance) covering all 
risks except a number specifically excluded 
(as e.g. war risks, damage due to depreciation, 
etc.); all'-TOund', including, applying to, all: 
adequate, complete, or comp^nt on all sides.— 
R5. all'-round'er, one who shows ability in many 
sports, or many kinds of work, etc.; aU'-round'- 
ness.—all-rul'ing.— n. all'seed, a weed 
(genus Raiffoki) of the flax family, or other many- 
s^ed plant.— ad), ali-see'ing.— ns. all-sS'cr 
(Shak.), one who sees all—^od; aH'spice, 
pimento or Jamaica pepper, suppo^ to com¬ 
bine the flavours of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
cloves (see also Calycanthus).— a^s. all'-star', 
having a east or team all of whom are stars; all- 
teU'ing (Shak.); aU'-time, of all time to date.— 
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adv. sa'-thini (ShakX every way.— a., a^. all'- 
up, (of loadeq eiteraft) total (weight).—all'* 
wontt aH kinds of work (esp. domestic).—after 
all« when everything has bMn considered: in 
spite of all that: nevertheless: all along, every¬ 
where along: all the time; all and soma (obs.), 
one and all; all at once, suddenly; all but, every¬ 
thing short of, almost: All Fmds' Day, the 
day of making ^ril Fools, 1st April; All 
Hallows’ Day, All Mints’ Day; all in, exhausted; 
everything included; all in all, all things in all re¬ 
spects, all or everything together: that which one 
is wholly wrapped up in; all-in wrestling, wrestling 
with almost no holds barred as against the rules; 
all out, at full power or speed: completely exhaus¬ 
ted; all over, eveiywhere: over the whole of: 
covered with (co//.): thoroughly, entirely: very 
characteristically; all over with, finished, done 
with, completely at an end with; all right, a coll, 
phrase expressing assent or approbation; all¬ 
round camera, a camera able to make a strip 
picture of the whole periphery of an object 
revolved before it; All Mints’ iWt 1st Novem¬ 
ber, a festival in honour of the saints collectively; 
all's one, it is just the same; All Souls’ Day, 2nd 
November, a R.C. day of prayer for souls in 
Purgatory; all there, completely sane: alert; 
ail the same (see same); all-time record, a record 
exceeding all others in all times (all-time high, 
low, a high, low, level never before reached); 
ail to one (obs.), altogether: all up with, at 
an end with: beyond any hope for; all-wing 
aeroplane, an aeroplane with no fuselage, the 
cabin being in the wings; and all, as well as the 
rest; and ml that, and all the rest of it. et cetera', 
at all, in the least degree: in any way: in any 
circumstances: used also merely to give emphasis; 
be all over a person, to irk him with too much 
show of friendliness; for ail, not withstanding; 
for good and all, finally; in all, all told: in 
total: once (and) for all, once and once only, 
finally; when all is said and done, after all: all 
things considered. [O. E. (Anglian) all, (W.S. tail) ; 
Ger. all.] 

alia breve, al’lS bri’va, (mm.) in quick common 
time. (It., according to the breve, there being 
orig. a breve to the bar.] 
alia cappella, d/'/d k&p-peVla. See a cappella. 
alia Franca, d/'-Zd frangk'a, (It.) in the French 
style. 

Allah, oZ'd, n. among Mohammedans. God. [Ar. 
allah — alllah, the God.] 

alia marcia, Sl’Hk mar’cha, (mus.) in the manner of 
a march. (It.] 

allantois, a-lan'td~ls, n. a membranous sac-like 
appendage for effecting oxygenation in the 
embryos of mammals, birds, and reptiles.— adjs. 
aBanto'ic; allan'toid (.-told), sausage-shaped; 
pertaining to the allantois.— n. the allantois. 
[Irregularly formed from Gr. alias, -antos, a 
sausage, eidos, form.] , 
alia prima, al'ld pri’ma, (It.) a technique of 
painting in which only one layer of pigment is 
applied to the surface to complete the canvas, 
alia stoccata, al’ld sto-kd'ta, (It.) thrusting with a 
inted weapon. 

Tedesca, al'ld te-des'kd, (It.) in the German 
style. 

alia vostra salute, d/'/d vds’tra sadoo'li, (It.) to 
your health. 

allay, earlier ideye, alay, etc., a-lS', v./. to put 
down: to quell: to calm: to alleviate: to 
abate: to reduce: to alloy.— v.l. to abate.— ns. 
allay'ar; allay'ing; allay'ment. [O.E.dlecgan — 
pfx. d-, intens., lecgan, to lay. This vb. in M.E. 
became indistinguishable in form in some of its 
parts from allay (2) or alloy, and from allege (1). 
and the meanings also overlapped.) 
allay, a-/d', v.r. to alloy: to mix with something 
inferior: to dilute: to debase: to abate or de¬ 


tract from the goodness of.—n. alloy: alloying: 
dilution: abatement: impairment. (See alloy 
and the etymological note to allay (1).] 
all-be. See albe. 
alledge. Old spelling of aUege. 
allde, a-H, (Fr.) an avenue, a walk or garden-path, 
allege (Spens. allegge, alem), a-7c/', v.t. to 
alleviate: to allay.— n. allege'ance ia-lgj'eus; 
Spens. aleggeaunce, a-hj’lrans), alleviation. 
[O.Fr. aleger —L. allevidre (see alleviate) fused 
with O.E. dleegan (see allay (1)}.] 
allege, e-/e/', v.t. to declare m court upon oath 
(obs.): to assert with a view to subsequent proof, 
hence without proof: to bring forward in argu¬ 
ment or plea: to adduce: to cite (arch.). — n. 
allegation (al-l-gi’shan), the act of alleging: that 
which is allegra: an unproved or unaccepted 
assertion: citation.— ad/, alieged (e-lejd’). — adv. 
alleg'edly. [O.Fr. esiigler, to clear at law—L. ex, 
from, UtigSre, to sue.] 

allegiance, »-le'i»ns, n. the relation or obligation 
of liegeman to liege-lord or of subject to sovereign 
or state: loyalty (to a person or cause).— 
€tdl. iShak.') alle'giant. [L. ad, to, and liege.] ■ 
all^ory, al'i-ger-l, n. a narrative to be understood 
symbolically: symbolical narration.— ad/s. alle¬ 
goric i-gor'ik), -al.— adv. allegor'ically.— v.t. 
aH'egorise, -ixc, to put in form of an allegory: to 
treat as allegory.— v.t. to use allegory.— ns. 
allegorisk'tion, -z-; all'egoriser, -z-; aH'egorist. 
[Gr. alligoria — alios, other, agoreuein, to speak.] 
allegro, a-IS'grd (It. dl-ld'grd), (mas.) adv., ad/. 
with brisk movement.— n. an allegro piece or 
movement.— adv. and ad/, allegret'to, somewhat 
brisk. (It.,—L. alacer, brisk.] 
allele, al-el’, n. a shortened form of allelomoiph 
(al-el'd-morf). either of a pair of alternative 
characters inherited according to Mendelian 
law: a gene considered as the means of trans¬ 
mission of an allele.— ad/, allelomor'phic.— n. 
allelomor'phism. (Gr. allildn, of one another, 
morphe, form.] 

alleluia, aileluiah, aUl-loo'yd. Same as hallelu¬ 
jah. 

allemande, ar(i-)mand, al-mad, n. a smooth¬ 
running suite movement of moderate tempo, in 
common time, coming after the prelude (of 
German origin): a Swabian dance in triple time: 
a German dance in 2-4 time: a movement 
. affecting change of order in a dance. [Fr. alle¬ 
mande {fern.), German.] 

allenarly, al-en'er-ll, {obs. except in Scots law) adv. 
solely, only, [all, ancriy.] 
allergy, al'er-JI, n. an altered or acquired state of 
sensitivity: abnormal reaction of the body to 
substances normally harmless: hypersensitivity 
to certain antigens or other exciting substances: 
(coll.) antipathy.— n. all'ergm, any substance 
that induces an allergic, reaction.— adj. allergic 
(•-lur'jik). [Gr. alios, other, ergon, work.] 
ailerion. See alerion. 

alleviate, e-liv'i-dt, v.l. to make light: to miti¬ 
gate.— ns. allCvi&'timi; aliiv'idtor. [L.L. alle¬ 
vidre, -dtum —L. ad, to, levis, light.] 
alley, al’i, n. a walk in a garden or shrubbery: a 
passage: a narrow lane: a back-lane: a long 
narrow enclosure, or rink, for bowls or skittles: 
— pi. all'eys.— ad/, alleyed (al’ld), having alleys 
or the form of an alley.— n. all'eyway, a narrow 
passage: a corridor. [O.Fr. alee (Fr. allde), a 
assage, from aller, to go.] 
ey, ally, al’i, n. a choice taw or large marble.— 
ft. alr(a)y-taw', -tor'. [Prob. originally made of 
alabaster.] 

aliez-vous-en, a-ld-vdd-sd, (Fr.) away with you: 
begone. 

allheal. See all. 

alliaceoitt, al-IS’skss, ad/, garlic-like. [L. allium, 
garlic.] 

auiance. See ally. 
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allica, aUia, arts, n. a species of shad_Also 

allis shad. (L* oigsa, alaiisa, shad.] 
alUckoly, allychoUy, al'i-kol-l, (Shak.) n. and at^. 
jocularly, for melwatholy. 
alUfata, uVt-g&t, v.t. to conjoin: to iMrform 
allimtion.—n. alligation i-ga'shan), binding to> 
getner: conjunction: calculation of values or 
properties of a mixture {arlth.). alllgSre, 
-dtum — ad, to, and IlgSre, to bind.] 
alligator, at'i-gd-Ur, eariier al(l)igarta, ~gSr’u, n. 
a reptile of a mainly American family differing 
from crocodiles in the broader snout and other 
characters.—alligator apple, a fruit and tree of 
the custard-apple genus; alligator pear (see 
avocado). (Sp. el, the (L. Ille), lagarto, lizard 
(L. lacerlus).] 

allineation, alineation, a-Un-i-g’shan, n. position 
in a straight line: alignment. [L. ad, to, 
IlneSre, -alum, to draw a line— linea, line.] 
alliteration, a- or a-lil-ar-a'shan, n. the recurrence 
of the same initial sound (not necessarily letter) 
in words in close succession, as ‘Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’: head-rhyme—the characteristic struc¬ 
ture of versification of O.E. and other old Gmc. 
languages, each line having three accented 
syllables (two in the first half) with the same 
initial consonant, or with different initial vowels. 
—v.f. allit'erate, to begin with the same sound: 
to constitute alliteration: to practise allitera¬ 
tion.— adf. allit'erative. (L. ad, to, and litera, 
littera, a letter.] 

alio-, in composition, other, as alloch(e)iria 
(-ki'rl-a, -ki': Gr. cheir, hand), attribution of a 
sensation to the wrong part of the body, e.g. to 
the other hand when one is painful: denoting 
one of a group constituting a structural unit, as 
airomorph, -mdrj, one of two or more forms of 
the same morpheme; all'ophone, -fon, one of two 
or more forms of the same phoneme; different, 
from outside, as airoplasm (n.), protoplasm differ¬ 
entiated to perform a special function, alloplas'tic 
(aty.), affected by, or affecting, external factors. 
[Gr. alios, other.] 

aUocatpy, al'd-kSr-pl, (bat.) n. fruiting after cross- 
folilisation. [Gr. karpos, fruit.] 
allocate, aVo-kat, al'a-kat, v.t. to place: to locate: 
to apportion.—n. allocA'tion, act of allocating: 
a share allocated: allotment: apportionment: 
an allowance made upon an account. [L. allocare 
— ad, to, locare, -alum, to place— locus, a place.] 
allocli(e)iria. Sec alio-. 

allocHtion, al-o-ku'shan, n. an exhortation, esp. 
{Roman hist.) of a general to his troops; a formal 
address, esp. of the Pope to the cardinals. [L. 
aHoeStid, -onis — ad, to, and loqui, lociitus, to 

speak.] 

al(l)odium, a-l6'di-am, n. an estate not subject to 
a feudal superior.—Also a(l)lod {al'od). — adj. 
al(l)6'dial—opp. to feudal. (L.L. allddium, 
from a Gmc. word meaning complete ownership; 
cf. all and O.E. #ad, wealth, prosperity.] 
allogamy, al-og'a-mi, {hot.) n. cross-fertilisation.— 
adJ. ahog'amous. [Gr. alios, other, gamos, 
marriage.] 

allograph, al’d-grdf, n. a writing made by one 
person on behalf of another. [Gr. graphe, 
writing.] 

alloiostrophos, a-lol-os'tro-fos, (Gr.) irregularly 
divided, not in alternate strophe and anti¬ 
strophe. 

alloBiorpb. See alio-. 

allonge, al-3zh, n. piece of paper attached to bill 
of exchange for further endorsements. [Fr.] 
allons, o-D, (Fr.) let us go: come on: come, 
allopathy, al-op'a-thi, n, orthodox medical prac¬ 
tice, treatment of diseases by drugs, etc., whose 
effect on the body is the opposite of that of the 
disease, distinguished from homoeopathy. —#i. 
all'ilpath.— adl. allopathic {al-6-path'ik). — n. al- 
Idp'athist. [Ger. allopathle, coined by Hahne¬ 


mann (1755-1843)—Gr. alios, other, pathos, 
suffering.] 

allophone, allc^lasm, allopiastic. See alio-, 
allot, a^lot‘, v.t. to divide as by lot: to distribute 
in portions: to parcel out: to assign:— m.p. 
allott'ing; pa.i. and pa.p. allott'ed.— ns. aiiot'- 
ment, act of allotting: part Or share allotted: a 
portion of a field assigns to a cottager to labour 
for himself: a piece of ground let out for spare¬ 
time cultivation under a public scheme; allott'- 
ery (Shak.), a share allotted. [O.Fr. aloter — d, 
to, and the Gmc. root of lot.] 
allotriomorphic, a-lol-ri-d-mdr’fik, ad}, crystalline 
in internal structure but not in outwara form. 
(Gr. allotrios, alien, morphi, form.] 
allotropy, al-ol'ra-pi, n. the property (esp. in 
chemical elements, as carbon) of existing In more 
than one form.—n. allotropc {aVa-trop), an 
allotropic form.— adj. allotrop'ic.— n, allot'rq- 
pism.— adj. allot'ropous, haying nectar accessible 
to all kinds of insects {boi.y. of insects, short- 
tongued, as visiting allotropous flowers. [Gr. 
alios, other, and tropos, turn, habit.] 
allow, a-low', v.t. to praise (oAr.): to pass, sanc¬ 
tion, accept (arch.): to concede: to conclude, 
hence to assert (U.S.): to permit; to indulge 
(Shak.): to accord as due: to assign: to grant 
or give, esp. periodically: to abate: to assume as 
an element in calculation or as something to be 
taken into account.— v.i. to admit (with of): to 
make allowance (with for). — adl- allow'able, 
that may be allow^: permissible: excusable.— 
R. allow'ableness.— adv. allow'ably.— n. allow'- 
ance, that which is allowed: approbation (arch.): 
admission, acknowledgment, permission (Shak.): 
a limited portion or amount allowed, allotted, 
granted: a ration or stint: money allowed to 
meet expenses or in consideration of special con¬ 
ditions: abatement: a sum periodically granted: 
a taking into accouftt in calculation or excuse.— 
v.t. to put upon an allowance: to supply in 
limited quantities.— adJ. allowed', permitted: 
licensed: acknowledged.— adv. allow'edly. [O. 
Fr. alouer, to praise, bestow, of double origin: 
(1) L. allauddre — ad, to, laudare, to praise; (2) 
L. ad, locare, to place.] 

alloy, al'oi, a-loi', n. a mixture of metals: extended 
to a mixture of metal with non-metal: the baser 
ingredient in such a mixture (esp. in gcdd or 
silver): any admixture that impairs or debases: 
fineness, standard, of gold or silver.— v.t. to mix 
(metal): to mix with a less valuable metal: to 
impair or debase by being present: to temper, 
qualify.— v.i. to become alloyed. [Fr. alol (n.), 
aloyer (vb.)—O.Fr. alei, ateier —L. alligare — ad, 
to, li^are, to bind; allay (2) is from the corres¬ 
ponding Norm. Fr. alai, confused with allay 
( 1)1 

allspice. See under all. 

all-to, alto, also all to, dl’tdb, a spurious adv. and 
pfx. arising from the wrong division of all and 
a word with the pfx. to-, asunder, as allto 
brake, all to brake for sal tobrake: hence, 
altogether as altoniRled (Milt, all to ruffl'd), 
allude,'a-/uod', -Idd', v.i. to convey an indirect 
reference in passing; to refer without explicit 
mention, or with suggestion of further associa¬ 
tions: to refer.— n. allu'sion (shan), indirect 
reference.— adj. allu'aive (siv), alluding: hint¬ 
ing: referring indirectly: canting (her.). — adv. 
allu'aively.— n. allu'siveness. [L. allkdire — ad, 
at, ludire, lOsum, to play.] 
allure, a-lur', -loSr', v.t. to draw on as by a lure; 
to entice.—rRS. allure'; allure'inent.— adj. allur'- 
ing.— adv. allur'ingly. [O.Fr. alurer —d, to, 
lurer, to lure.] 

allure, a-lur, (Fr.) mien, gait, air. 
allusion, etc. Sec allude, 
alluvion, a-ldS'vi-an, -IB', n. land gradually gained 
from a river or the sea by the washing up of sand 
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and earth: a flood; alluvium. {L. ailuvld, 
•ShIs. See alhiviiun.] 

aUnviniB, 9~lod’vi-»m, ‘lu\ it. matter transported 
in suspension and deposited by rivers or floods: 
—allu'via.— atO- allu'vial. (L. neut. of 
alluvius, washed up-^-od. to, luire, to wash.] 
ally, 9-11’, v.t. to join in relation of marriage, 
friendship, treaty, co>operation, or assimila* 
tion:— pr.p. ally'mg; pa.t. and pa^p. allied'.—n. 
a'lly (formerly, and still by some, a-h"), a member 
of or party to an alliance: a state or sovereign 
joined in league for cooperation in a common 
purpose: anything that co-operates or helps: 
a kinsman {Skak.): anything near to another in 
classification or nature:— pi. a'llies (or -llz'). —n. 
alli'ance, state of being allied: union, or com¬ 
bination by marriage, treaty, etc.: kinship: a 
group of allies or kindred: a subclass or group 
families (hot.).—odj. a'llied (or -/id'). (O.Fr. 
alter —L. alligirei see alligate.] 
ally, ally-taw. See alley (2). 
allyl, al’il, (ckem.) n. an organic radical (CiH,) 
whose sulphide is found in oil of garlic. (L. 
Litton, garlic, and Cr. Ap/e, matter.] 
alma, aunah, al’ma, n. an Egyptian dancing-girl. 
—^Also al'me, ai'meh (-me). [Ar. ‘almah, 
learned (in dancing and music)—‘u/oma, to 
know.] 

alma, eu'mS, (It) soul, essence, 
almacantar, almucantar, al~na-kan't»r, -mu-, n. 
a circle of altitude, parallel to the horizon: an 
instrumem for determining a star's passage 
across an almacantar. [Ar. almuqantarat, the 
sundials— al, the, qantarah, Jiridge.] 

Almagest, al'me-Jesl, it. a great treatise by the 
Alexandrian astronomer Ptolemy (c. a.d. 150): 
extended to other great works. [Ar. al-rnttfisti— 
al, the, Cr. megiste (igtnraxir), greatest (syste¬ 
matic treatise).] 

Almain, al'mSn, (obs.) n. and adj. German.—ar. 
al'main, the allemande (suite movement, or 
leaping dance); Al'maine, Al'many, Al'emaine, 
Germany. (Fr. allemand, German, Allemagne, 
Germany—L. Alamanni, a people of South-west 
Germany.] 

alma mater, al’ma md’tar, ma’ter, (L.) benign 
mother—applied by alumni to their univer¬ 
sity. 

almanac, dt’ma-nak, a. a regbter of the days, 
weeks, and months of the year, with astronomi¬ 
cal events, anniversaries, etc. [App. from an Ar. 
word al-manSkh.l 

almandine, al’mtm-din, -din, earlier alaban'dine, 
a. precious (red iron-alumina) garnet. (L.L. 
almandina — Alabanda, a town in Caria, where it 
was found.] 

alme, almeh. See alma (I). 
alffl^. See ambry. 

almigb^, dl-mll’l, a4i. omnipotent: irresistible: 
invincible: mighty.—Also adv .—^the Almi^y, 
God; the almighty dollar (Washington Irving), 
money, esp. as all-powerful. [O.E. mlmlhtlg.] 
almirah, al-mir’a, n. a cupboard, wardrobe, cabi¬ 
net. [Hindi almSrl —Port, almario —L. armS- 
rlumi see ambry.] 

almond, S’mand, n. the fruit, and esp. the kernel, 
of a tree akin to the peach, with a dry husk 
instead of flesh: anything of the shape.of an 
almond (an ellipse pointM at one end), as a 
tonsfit'i rock-crystal ornament.—<u(/. at'mond- 
•yad', with apparently almond-shaped eyes.— 
nl'nMod-bloss'om; almond-oil'; al'mond-tree. 

S .Fr. almande (Fr. amande) —L. amygdala-— 

. mnygdall.] 

almoner, a’man-ar, al’man-ar, n. a distributor or 
(orcA.) giver of alms: a medical social worker 
attached to a hospital (no longer official title).— 
n. al'monry, a place of distribution of alms. 
[O.Fr. aumoner, aumonier (Fr. aumdnier) — L.h. 
elcdmosyndr/iis (adj.). See alms.] 


almost, Stmdsl, -mast. adv. very nearly, [all, 
most (in sense of nearly).] 
almous. Same as awmons. 
alms, 3mz, n. sing, and pi. relief given out of pity 
to the poor: a good or charitable deed (oAs.).— 
alms'-deed, a charitable deed; alms'-dish, a 
dish for receiving alms; alms'-drink, leavings of 
drink (Shak.); alms'-fee, Peter's pence; alms'- 
folk, people supported by alms; alms'-house, a 
house endowed for the support and lodging of 
the poor; alras'-man, a man who lives by alms; 
alms'-woman. [O.E. mimysse, through L.L. from 
Gr. eleimosyni—eUoz, compassion; see also 
awmons.] 

almucantar. See idmacantar. 
almug, al’mug, (B.) n. algum. [Heb. almttg, prob. 
for algum.] 

alnage, dl’nU, n. measurement by the ell: inspec¬ 
tion of cloth.— n. al'nager, an official inspector 
of cloth. [O.Fr. aulnage — aulne, ell.] 
alodium, alod, alodial. Same as allodium, allod, 
allodial. 

Aloe, al'o-e, n. a liliaceous genus, mainly South 
African, mostly trees and shrubs.— n. (without 
cap.; n/'d), any member of the genus; extended 
to the so-called American aloe (see Agave), also 
(often pi.) to aloes-wood or its resin: (usu. in pi. 
form but treated as sing.) a bitter purgative drug, 
the inspissated juice of the leaves of various 
species oi Aloe.— ail/, aloed (al’dd), planted, 
shaded, mixed, flavoured, with aloes.—al'oes- 
wood, the heart-wood of eaglewood.— aeO. 
aloet'ic.— n. a medicine containing a great pro¬ 
portion of aloes. [Directly and through O.E. 
aluwan, alewan (pi.)—L. aloe —Gr. aloe; the 
application to eaglewood comes from the 
Septuagint translation of Heb. ahalim, ahaldth, 
agalloch.] 

aloft, a-loft’, -I8ft', adv. on high: overhead: 
above: on the top: high up: up the mast: in 
or to heaven.—prep. (SAaA.) on the top of. 
[O.N. S lopt (pron. loft), of motion; a lopti, of 

J )osition— a, on, in, to, lo/>t (see loft).] 
ogia, a-loj'i-a, n. inability to speak, due to 
brain lesion. [Gr. a-, priv., and logos, speech.] 
alogical, a-lofi-kl, or a-, adj. outside the domain 
of logic. [Gr. a-, priv., and logical.] 
aloha, 3-l6’a, -l5’hS, n. love: kindness.— inter]. 
meeting: farewell. [Hawaiian.] 
alone, a-lSn’, a^. single: solitary: unaccom¬ 
panied: without any other: by oneself: unique. 
— adv, singly.— adv. alone'ly {obs. or arch.). — n. 
alone'ness. [all and one.] 
along, a-long’, adv. by or through the length: 
lengthwise: at full length: throughout: on¬ 
ward: together, in company or conjunction.— 
prep. lengthwise by, through, or over: by the 
side of.— ad), alongshore' (see longshore).— n. 
alongshore'man.—prep, and adv. along'side, 
beside: side by side (with): close to the side (of). 
[O.E. andlang —pfx. and-, against, and long, 
long.] 

along, a-long’, {arch, and dial.) ad), on account 
(of, on). [O.E. gelang; see long (1).] 
alongst, a-longst", (obs. and dial.) adv. and prep, 
along: by the length (of). [O.E. andlanges — 
andlang, along, with adv. gen. ending -es and -t 
as in amidst, betwixt, etc.} 
aloof, a-lddf’, adv. to windward (obs.)'. some 
way off (from): apart: with avoidance or de¬ 
tachment: without participation: with reserve 
suggesting consciousness of superiority.— a^, 
distant, withdrawn.—prep. (Milt.) aloof from. 
— adv. aloof'ly. —«. aJoel'Dess. [Prep, a, and 
loof (luff).] 

alopecia, al-8-pi’sl-a, -sh(y)a, n. baldness.— a^. 
alopecoid (al-S-pe’koid, al-op’idcotd), fox-like.— 
alopecia areata (ar-i-d’ta, ar-iS'la), baldness 
occurring in patches on the scalp, possiMy 
caused by ■ nervous disturbance. [(A. mOpekUi, 
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fox-tnanM, »Iwld spot, aldpekoei^s, fox-like— 
aldplXt roxi] ■ 

kloud. »-lowd', adv. loudly: audibly. {Prep, a, 
and loud.} 

d I’outraBce, a !od~tr3s, erroneously for A out- 
ranee (Fr.). 

alow. «-/d', inaut.) adv. to a lower position: in 
the lower part of a ship. {Prep, a, and low.] 
alow(e), i-low', (<5col.) adv. ablaze. {Prep, a, and 
low (flame).] 

alp. alp, n. a high mountain: a mountain pasture: 
•^pl.'f cap.) specially applied to the lofty ranges 
of Switzerland and nei^bouring countries.— ns. 
alp'enhom, alp'hom. a long powerful horn, of 
wood and bark, used chiefly by Alpine cowherds; 
alp'enstock, a mountain traveller’s long spiked 
staff.— adj. Alp'ine, alp’ine (-in), of the Alps or 
other mountains: growing on mountain tops.— 
n. an alpine plant: a member of the Alpine 
race.— ns. a^'inism (-in-), the art or practice of 
mountain climbing; alp'inist.—^Alpine race, one 
of the principal races of white men. characterised 
by broad head, sallow skin, moderate stature. 

J [L. Alpit, the Alps; perh. Celtic.] 
paca, al-pak’9, n. a domesticated animal akin 
to the llama: cloth made of its long silken wool. 
[Sp., prob. from Quichua.) 
alpargata, al-par-gS'td, n. a light sandal with rope 
or hemp sole. {Sp.] 

al paste, al pas'to, (It.) according to a fixed rate 
(said of meals in a restaurant), 
alpeen, al'pin, n. a cudgel. [Ir. ailpln.] 
alpha, al'/s, n. the first letter of the Greek alphabet 
(A, a): the first or brightest star of a constella¬ 
tion: the beginning: as an ancient Greek 
numeral a' •- 1, .a - 1000.— adis. alpha(nu)- 
meric, -al, consisting of, or (of a machine) 
using, both letters and numbers: alpha particle, 
a helium nucleus given off by radioactive sub¬ 
stances; alpha rays, streams of alpha particles. 
—alpha and omega, beginning and end. {Gr. 
alpha —Heb. aleph. See alepb. A.] 
alidubct, al'fa-bit, -bet, n. a system of letters, esp. 
arrange in conventional order: first elements: 
an index (obs.). — v.t. (U.S.) to arrange alpha¬ 
betically.— n. aiphabetfi'rian, one learning his 
alphab^, a beginner: a student of alphabets.— 
ad/s. alphabet'ic, -al, relating to or in the order 
of an alphabet: idphabet'iform, shaped like 
letters.— adv. alphabet'ically.— v.t. al'phafaetise, 
-ize, to arrange alphabetically. {Gr. alphabitos 
— alpha, beta, the first two Greek letters.] 
Alphonsine, al-fon'sin, -sin, adJ. of Alphonso X 
(the Wise), king of Castile, or his planetary 
tables, completed in 1232. 

Alpfasi, dhpe'ne, n.pl. Italian troops for mountain 
warfare:— sing. dJpi'no. {It., Alpine.] 
al piu, al pH, (It.) at most, 
already, dl-red'l, adv. previously, or by the time 
in question, (all, ready.] 
alright, an uruccepted spelling of all right, 
als, dls, bis, an old form of also, as. 

Alsatia, al-sik'shiy)a, ft. a district long disputed by 
Germany and France—^Alsace or Elsass: cant 
name for the sanctuary (till 1697) for debtors 
and criminals at Whitefriars, London.— a^. 
Alsa'tian, of Alsatia in either sense: officially 
chosen to apply to a German sheep-dog of wolf- 
like breed, often used by police and security 
officers because of its strength and fierceness (in 
U.S. German Shepherd dog, German Police do^. 
—Also ft. 

alaike, a/'sOt, a. a white or pink-flowered clover. 

J [From Alsike, near Uppsala, a habitat.] 
so, bl’sb, adv. likewise: further.—n. al'so-ran, 
a horse that also rtm in a race but did not get a 
'place': a person of like degree of importance. 
{O.B. all (w.S. eaU) sw3, all so.] 
dboonfe), at-sHdn', (Speiu.) adv. as soon, {as, 
soon.] 


Alstroemeria, al-stra-mi'ri-a, n. a South American 
genus of amaryliids with inverted leaves. fC. 
Alstrdmer, ISth-cent. Swedirii botanist.] 
alt, alt, n. a h^h tone, in voice or instrument.-— 
in alt, in the octave above the treble stave b^in- 
ning with O: in an exalted and hi[d>*flown mood 
(L. alius, high.] 

ait, alt, (Milt.) n. halt. rest. (Fr. alte or Sp. alto — 
Ger. halt.] 

Altair, 3l-tS'lr, it. a first-magnitude star in the 
constellation Aquila. (Ar. al ttdir, the bird.] 
altaltissimo, alt-al-tis'i-mb, n. the very highest 
summit. (Reduplicated compound of It. alto, 
high, and edtisslmo, highest.] 
alta moda, aVta mo'da, (It.) high fashion, the art 
of designing and making exclusive, fashionable 
clothes. 

altar, 6lt'»r, n. block or table for making sacrifices 
on: table used for mass or the eucharist (by 
those who rerard it as a sacrifice): sometimes, 
without such implication, the communion table: 
a scene of worship or marriage ceremony (/ig.): 
a ledge on a dry-dock wall.— ns. alt’aragc, 
offerings made upon the altar during the offer¬ 
tory, provided for the maintenance of the priest; 
alt'ar-cloth, the covering of the altar, often used 
as including the frontal and the superfrontal; 
al'tarpiece, a work of art placed above and 
behind an altar:—fi.p/. alt'ar-iails, rails separa¬ 
ting the sacrarium from the rest of the chan^.— 
ns. alt'ar-stone, a stone serving as an altar: a 
consecrated slab forming, or inserted in, the top 
of an altar; artar-tomb, a monumental memo¬ 
rial, in form like an altar, often with a canopy.— 
adv. alt'arwisc, in the position of an altar— 
north and south, at the upper end of the chancel. 
—family altar, the symbol or place of family 
worship; high altar, the principal altar; lead to 
the altar, to marry (a woman). (L. all&re —oftiir, 
high.] 

altazimuth, alt-ax'l-nuth, n. an instrument devised 
by Airy for determining oAitude and azimuth. 
alter, 6!'tar. v.t. to make different: to modify: to 
castrate.— v.t. to become different.—n. aher- 
abil'ity.— adjs. arterable; arterant, altering: 
having the power of producing changes.—n. an 
alterative.— k. alteri'tion.— ad/, al'torltive, 
having power to alter.— n. a medicine that makes 
a change in the vital functions.—p.a<(f. al'tored, 
(of a rock) changed in mineral composition by 
natural forces.— n. alterity (dl-, al-ter'i-tl), 
otherness. (L. alter, one of two, the other of 
two, from the root of alius, other, and the old 
comp. suff. -ter.] 

alter, after, 6f, n. another person as a conception 
in one’s mind.—alter ego, after eg'd, bftat 
i'gd, one’s second self (see second). (L., other.] 
altercate, bl'tardcSt, v.l. to bandy wordik wrangle. 
— 11 . idtwcA'tion.— ad/, al'tercitive. (L. alter- 
cSri, -Slug — alter, other.] 

altem, d/-, al-tdrn', aiff. alternate.—mfv. ahem- 
ately. (L. alternus.] 

altemat, al-ter-na, (Fr.) the diplomatic practice of 
determining precedence among powers of equal 
rank by lot or of otherwise avoiding the diflSculty. 
alternate, 61'tar-nlU, also af, formerly (as MIU.) 
-t6r', v.t. to cause to follow by turns or one aito 
the other (prop, of two thinp).— v.t. to follow or 
interchange with each other (prop, of two 
things): to happen by tpms, change by turns.— 
n, deputy, substitute: alteniative.— mO. altar'- 
nato (-rdr*; in U.S. bf), arranged or coming one 
after the other by toms: every other or second: 
of leaves, placed singly with change of side at 
each node: of flwal whorls, each occupying, in 
ground plan, the spaces of the next—«/v. 
alter'nately.— ns. ahto'naace (or af'-) ahema- 
tion; alter'aant (or af-), a spelling or sound 
variant that does not affect meaning (allomorph 
or alloidione): atypeofdeterminaid(mar/l.).— 
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a4l- al'toraiting.— us. ahtnd'tiM, the ect oT 
alterntting: aitCTnate succession: interchantt: 
reading or singing antiphonally; alter'native 
(-m-i/r), a ^air (loosely a set) of possibilities 
(esp. of choice) excluding all others: a choice 
between them: one of them, esp. other than the 

one in question_ atO- possible as an alternative: 

disjunctive: alternate (n6s.).— udv. alter'nativcly, 
with an alternative: by way of alternative.— n. 
alt'emfttor, a generator of alternating current.— 
alternating current, an electric current that perio* 
dkaliy reverses its direction; alternative vote, a 
system of voting whereby, if an elector’s favourite 
candidate is out of the running, his vote is trans¬ 
ferred to the candidate he has marked next in 
order of preference.—alternation of generations 
ibloK), the occurrence in a life-cycle of two or 
more different forms in successive generations, 
the olftpring being unlike the parents, and 
commonly reproducing by a different method. 
(L. alteruSre, -Stum — alter, one or other of 
two.) 

ahematim, dl-tar-na'um, (mus.) adv. alternately. 
(L. alternStim.] 

alterM, al-tOrn', n. one of two or more plant com¬ 
munities adjoining but differing greatly. [Fr. 
alteriu, alternate—L. alternus.] 
altemis viribns, al'tur'nis vi'si-bus, aUter'uis 
vi'ki-hdds, we', (L.) alternately, 
altenim tantum, al'te-rum tan'tum, aVte-rwm 
tan'tdbm, (L.) as much more, 
altesse, al-tes, (Fr.), altcza, al-tS'tka, (Sp.) 
altexza, al-tet'sa, (It.) highness. 

Althaea, al-thi'», it. the marsh-mallow and 
hollyhock genus. [Gr. althaiS, marsh-mallow.] 
Ahhing, oTihing, n. the IcelMdic parliament. 

J G.N. and Icel.j 

thora, alt’hSm, n. a tenor saxhorn, [alt (1).] 
ahhou^, dl-dhS', cord- though (esp., but not 
necessarily, in stating matter of fact), [all, 
though.) 

altimeter, al-tim’l-Ur, n. instrument for measuring 
heights, by means of clutnges in atmospheric 
pressure, or (radio altimeter) by means of time 
taken for radio wave from an aircraft to be 
reflected back, calculation of height being also 
made by noting change in frequency using the 
Doppler effect. [L. altus, high, and meter.) 
altisonant, aMs'en^nt, ad}, high-sounding. [L. 
altus, high, souSns, -antis, pr.p. sonSre, sound.) 
aitissInM, al-tis'(s)l-md, (mus.) adl. very high.—in 
ahissimo, in second octave above treble stave, 
beginning with C. [It., super!, of alto, high.) 
aititonant, ttl-tit’»tt-»m, a^. thundering on high 
or loudly. [L. altus. high, ion&ns, -antis, pr.p. 
of tonSre, to thunder.) 

altitude, al'tl-ISd, n. height: angle of elevation 
above the horizon: perpendicular from vertex 
upon base; high rank or eminence: a high point 
or position: (In pi.) exalted,mood, passion, or 
manner.— adJ. altitfkd'inal, pertaining to altitude; 
found at high level.— n. altitudini'rian, one 
given to loftiness in doctrine or belief.—Also 

a4l _ ttdj. altitOd'inous, high. [L. allitudd, -Inis, 

— altus, high.) 

alto, atio, (mus.) n. prop, counter-tenor, the 
highest male vmce: extended to contralto, the 
lowest female voice: the part sung by a counter¬ 
tenor or contralto: the possessor of a counter¬ 
tenor or dontralto voice: a viola:—p). al'tos.— 
Also p<6t, (It.,—L. altus, high.) 
altotsthar, l^tdS-gedh'sr, or -r»-, adv. all tonther 
(obs. or by confusion): wholly; completely: 
without exception: in total: all things consi¬ 
dered.—lor anogether, for all time, for good and 
all; the attogctner (coll.), the nude, [all and 
togsAcTe] 

aUe-rlUevo, 3l‘t5-ril-)ii'vd. n, high relief; figurm 
projected by at least half their thickness from 
the background wi which they are sculptured.— 


Partly anglicised as al'to-relie've (al-tS-rl-li'vlf). 
[It. Seeielief.) 

altrices, abtrVsit, n.pl. birds whose young are 
hatch^ very immature and have to be Ibd m the 
nest by the parents.— a4}. ahricial (-trlsh'l). [L. 
allrices (pi. of alirix), fibers, nurses.) 
altruism, al'lrdb-lsm, n. the principle of living and 
acting for the interest of others.— n. al'truMt.— 
adj. altruist'ic.— adv. altruistically. [Fr. of* 
trulsme, formed by Comte ftom It. altrul, some¬ 
one else—L. alteri hulc, to this other.) 
altum sifeatiom, a!'turn si-len'sh(y)um, aridbm 
si-len'ti-dbm, (L.) profound silence, 
aindel, al'db-dsl, -S-, n. a pear-shaped pot used in 
subiinution. [Sp.,—Ar. al-uthSI.) 
alula, al'O-la, n. the bastard-wing. [L. dim. of 
Sla, wing.) 

alum, al'sm, n. double sulphate of aluminium and 
potassium, with 24 molecules of water, crystal¬ 
lising in transparent octahedra: any like com¬ 
pound of a trivalent metal (esprcially aluminium) 
and a univalent metal or radical.— ns. alumina 
(a-IS’ or a-ldb'mi-na), oxide of aluminium; 
alu'minate, a salt whose acid is aluminium 
hydroxide.—acEf. aiuminif'erous, alum-bearing.— 
v.t. alumlnise, -ize, to treat (a metal) so as to 
form an aluminium alloy on its surface: to coat 
(e.g. glass) with aluminium.—it. aluminium 
(at-s- or al-db-), a remarkably light silvery metal 
(at. numb. 13), first named (though npt then 
isolated) by Sir Humphry Davy alu'mium, 
then (as still U.S.) alum'inum.— adjs. alu'minous, 
of the nature of, or containing, alum or alumina; 
al'umish, having the character or taste of alum.— 
aluminium bronze, an alloy of aluminium and 
copper, of lights weight than pold, but like it in 
colour; al'um-root, an American plant of the 
saxifrage family with astringent root; al'um- 
ihale, -slate, a slate consisting mainly of clay, 
iron pyrites, and coaly matta, from which alum 
is obtained: al'am-stone, alunite. [L. alSmen, 
-Inis, alum.) 

alumnus, al-um’nss, n. a former pupil or student: 
— pi. alum'nl:—/em. alum'na (pi. ahim'nae, -ne). 
[L., foster-son, pupil— alire, to nourish.) 
alunite, al'S-nit, -db-, n. alum-stone, a hydrous 
sulphate of aluminium and potassium. [Fr. 
alun, alum.) 

glure, al'ysr, (obs.) n. a walk behind battlements: 
a gallery: a passage. [O.Fr. akure — alter, to 
go.) 

alveary, al'vl-»r-i, n. a beehive: a name given to 
an earijr dictionary of English, French, Greek 
and Latin; the hollow of the external ear, where 
wax collects (onar.).— atf}. al'veated, vaulted, like a 
beehive.[l.. alveSrIum, bMhive— atieus, a hollow.) 
alveolus, al-ve'»-bs, al’vi-, n. a pit or small de¬ 
pression: a tooth-socket: a cell, as in the lungs: 
—p!. alveoli.—m(fs. alye'olar (-oV, al'), of an 
alveolus: produced with tongue against the 
roots of the upper teeth (phon.y. pitted; alv4'- 
olate (or of'vf-), pitted: honeycombed: inserted 
in an alveolus.— n. al'veole, an alveolus.— 
alveolar arch, part of the jaw in which the teeth 
are inserted. [L. alveolus, dim. of alveus, a 
hollow.) 

alvine, at'vin, adJ. of the belly. [L. alvinus—alvus, 
belly.) 

alway, oVwS, (arch.) adv. through all time: 
always.— adv. al’ways, every time: ever: con¬ 
tinually: in any case: (Scot.) still, [all and 
way.—O.E. ealne weg (accus.) and M.E. alles 
weis (gen.).) 

alvGompaine. Same as elecampane. 

Alyssum, al'is-»m, »-Us‘, n. a genus ot cruciferous 
plants with white or yellow flowers, grown in 
rock-gardens.—sweet alyssum, a white scented 
perennial of a related genus. (Gr. alysson, 
a plant reputed to cure madness— a-, priv., and 
lyssa, madness.) 
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ambidexter 


am, om, am, used as 1st penon sin^ of the verb 
to be. [O.E. (Anglian) am, earn ^.S. eom), a 
relic of the verbs m -mi, from the root es-i cf. 
Gr. etmi (for esmi), L. sum. Sans. asm/.J 
amadavat, am-a-da-vat', n. an Indian songbird 
akin to the weaver>birds.—Also avadavat'. 
[From Ahmadabad, whence they were sent to 
Europe.] 

amadou, am'a-ddS, n, tinder made foom fungi 
(genus Polyporus) growing on trees, used also as 
a styptic. [Fr., of doubtful origin.] 
amah, a'ma, n. (.Oriental) a native maidservant or 
child’s nurse, esp. wet-nurse. [Port.] 
amain,a-mdn',<Mfv. with main force: violently: at 
full speed: exceedingly. [Prep, a, and main.] 
a main armde, a m£-ndr-md, (Fr.>by force of arms, 
with mailed fist. 

a maiori (ad minus), a ma-id'ri (ad mi'nus), 
a mi-dr'i (ad mi’ndbs), (L.) from the greater (to 
the less). 

amalgam, a-mal'gam, n. a mixture of mercury with 
other metal: any soft mixture: an intimate mix¬ 
ture: an ingredient.— v.t. amal'gamate, to mix 
with mercurjr: to merge.— v.L. to unite in an 
amalgam: to come together as one: to blend.— 
n. amalgamft'tion, a blending or merging: a union 
of diverse elements.— adj. amal'gamfttive. [L.L. 
amalgama, perh.—Gr. malagma, an emollient.] 
amandine, am-an'dln, -din, -den, or am', n. a 
protein in sweet almonds: a candle or a cosmetic 
which is prepared from them. [Fr. amande, 
almond.} 

Amanita, am-an-i'ia, ft. a genus of toadstools, 
near akin to the mu-shroom, including the fly 
agaric (q-v.) and other poisonous kinds. [Gr. 
amanitai (pi.), a kind of fungus.] 
amanuensis, a-man-S-en'sis, n. one who writes to 
dictation: a copying secretary:— pi. amanuen'- 
ses. [L. amanuensis —d, from, manus, hand.] 
amaracus, a-mar'a-kas, n. marjoram. [L. amSra- 
cus —Gr. amarakos.] 

amarant(h), am'ar-ant(h), n. a fabled never-fading 
flower, emblem of immortality: any species of 
Amarant(h)'us, the love-lies-bleedin{( genus, with 
richly coloured spikes, long in withering, giv¬ 
ing name to the family Amarant(h)i'ceae, akin 
to the goosefoots.— adjs. amaraat(h)g'ceous; 
amaranth)'ine (-in); amarant'in (Milt.), of or 
like amaranth: fadeless: immortal: purple. 
[Gr. amarantos — a-, priv., marainein^ to wither; 
the th forms from confusion with anthos, 
flower.] 

Amaryllis, am-a-ril'is, n. the belladonna lily genus, 
giving name to the narcissus and snowdrop 
family Amaryliidl'ceae, differing from lilies in 
the inferior ovary.— n. amaryll'id, any member 
of the family.— adJ. amaryllidi'ceous. [Amaryl¬ 
lis, a girl’s name in the Gr. and L. poets, and 
others.] 

amass, a-mas', v.t. and v.i. to gather in great 
quantity: to accumulate.— adf. amass'aUe.— 
If. amass'ment. [Fr. amasser —L. ad, to, and* 
massa, a mass.] 

amate, a-mat', (Spens.) v.t. to match. [Pfx. a-, 
intens., and mate.] 

amate, a-miit' (arch.) v.t. to daunt: to dismay. 
[O.Fr. amatir, to subdue; cf. checkmate, mat 
(2), mate (2).] 

amateur, am'a-tar, -tur, -tur', n. one who cultivates 
a particular study or art for the love of it, and 
not professionally, often with the sugjiestion 
that he is superncial, trifling, dilettantish, or 
inexpert: one who engages in sport purely for 
pleasure—opp. to professional. —Also adl. — adf. 
amateur'ish, imperfect and defective, as the work 
of an amateur rather than a professional hand.— 
adv. amateur'ishly.— ns. amateur'ishness; am'- 
ateurism, am'ateurship. [Fr.,—L. ambtor, -dris, 
a lover— amare, to love.] 

amative, am'a-tiv, a<y. inclined towards love.— 


n.mnl'BtivciieBB, propensity to love or to sexuality. 
[L. am&re, -Stum, to love.] 
amatol, am’a-tol, n. a high explosive composed of 
ammonium nitrate and trinitrolohiene. 
amatory, am 'a-tar-i, adl. relating to or causing love: 
amorous.— adls. amatd'rial, amatd'riaa, omatS'- 
rious.— adv. amatfl'rially. [laemStdrlus.] 
amaurosis, am-d-rd"sls, n. blindness without 
outward change in the eye.— adO. amaurotic 
(-rot'ik). [Gr. amaurosis — amauros, dark.] 
amaze, a-mSt', v.t. to daze (obs.)\ to bevdider 
(obs.); to stun (pba,)'. to strike with foar ((As.); 
to confound with astonishment or wonder.— 
ft. bewilderment (tAs.); panic (obs.): extreme 
astonishment.— adv. amaz'edly.— ns. amaz'edness 
(rare), amaze'ment, stupefactioil<o6s.): bewilder¬ 
ment (<As.): panic, terror (o6.t:): astonishment 
mingled with wonder.-^-^. amaz'ing.— adv. 
amaz'ingly (often hyperbolicaily). [O.E. Smasian 
(found hi the pa.p. Smasod).] 

Amazon, am'a-zon, -zan, formerly a-mS'son, ft. in 
Greek story, one of a nation of women warriors, 
located in Asia or &;ythia: the great river of South 
America (Port. Amazonas, Amazons, perh. based 
on a misunderstood Tupf-Guarani word (unassona, 
amofunu, tidal bore, connected with records of 
Amazons living on its banks): an Indian of the 
Amazons: (also without cap.) a female soldier: 
a warlike, manlike, strong, or vigorous woman: 
a tropical American green parrot: an amazon- 
ant.—Also adl. — adj. Ama^'nian (also without 
cap.). — adj. and adv. Ama’zon-like.— ns. am'- 
azon-ant', a European and American ant 
(genus Polyergus) helpless in everything ext^t 
slave-raiding; am'azon-stone, a green microcline, 
said to be giveisby the Brazilian Amazons to the 
men who visited them. [Gr. AmSzon, -onos, in 
folk-etymology referred to a-, priv., mSzos, breast, 
with the explanation that Amazons cut off the 
right breast lest it should get in the way oi' the 
bowstring.] 

ambages, am-ba’Jes, n.pl. windings: roundabout 
ways; delays.—Also n.sing. ambage (am'bU) with 
pi. am'bages.— ad/s. ambagious(-6d7a5), tortuous: 
circumlocutory; ambagitory (-ba/’i-tar-i; Scott) 
[L. ambSgis (pi.)— ambl-, about, agire, to drive, 
lead.] 

amban, am'ban, n. a Chinese resident official in a 
dependency. [Manchu, minister.] 

Ambarvalia, amb-dr-va’ti-a, n.pl. an ancient Roman 
festival with processions round the cornfields. 
[L. Ambarvalia — ambi-, around, arvum, field.] 
ambassador, am-bas'a-dar, ft. a diplomatic minister 
of the highest order: a messenger or agent :—fem. 
ambass'adress.— adj. ambassadorial (-dd'ri-al, 
-do'). — ns. ambass 'adorship; am'bassage (Aas-ij), 
am'bassy, forms of embassage, embassy.—^am¬ 
bassador-at-large, an ambassador not accredited 
to any particular foreign government; ambassador 
extraordinary, an ambassador sent on a special 
occasion, as distinguished from the ordinary or 
resident ambassador. [Fr. onArtssadeur —L. 
ambactus, a slave, gener. thought to be of Celtic 
origin.] 

ambatch, am'bach, ft. a pith-tree. [Apparently 
native name.] 

amber, am'bar, ft. ambergris (obs.): a yellowish 
fossil resin.— ay. made of amber: amber-hued— 
clear brownish yellow.— adj. am'bered, (obs.) 
embedded in ambn: flavours with amb^ris.— 
ns. am'ber-fish, a fish (genus Serlola) of or near 
the horse-mackerels; am'berite, an amberlike 
smokeless powder.--iu(is. am'berous; am'bery 
—ft. am'broid or am'beroid, pressed amber. 
[Fr. ambre —Ar. ‘anbar, ambergris.] 
ambergris, an'bar-gris, n. an ash-grey strongly- 
scent^ substance, found floating or cast up, and 
in the intestines of the spermaceti whale. [Fr. 
ambre gris, grey amber.] 

ambidexter, amAi-deks'tar, adj. able to use both 
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htads alike: onboth sidet: doubte^lealing.-^. 
erne who ii ambidexter.— a. ambidexterity 
Ntr’M). — a^. ambidex't(e)n)iii. (L. ambt-, on 
both sides, dexter, right.] 
aasbieDt, mt'bi-eM, adi- going round: surround¬ 
ing: investing.— n. that which encompasses: the 
air or sky.—a. ambience, edn ’bl-»ns, environment: 
suiyounding influence: atmosphere: (also 
aaibiaace, use or disposition of acces¬ 

sories in art. [L. ambiins, •entis, pr.p. of ambire 
—pfx. ambb, about, ire, to go.] 
ambigootts, adl- doubtful: undeter¬ 

mined: of intermediate or doubtful nature: 
indistinct: wavering: admitting ofmore than one 
meaning: equivocal .—», ambigS'ity, doubtful or 
double meaning: an equivocal expression:— adv. 
aaaUg'aoosly.— n. ambig'uonaness. [L. em- 
biguue—ambigire, to go about, waver—pfx. 
antbi-, both ways, agtre, to drive.] 
ambit, ant'bit, n. circuit: scope; compass: pre¬ 
cincts: coniines. [L. ambitus, a going round— 
pfx. ambi-, round, Itus, going— ire, itum, to go.] 
ambition, am-bish’»H, n. aspiration after success or 
advancement: the object of aspiration.— adjs. 
ambi'tionleas; ambitious (am-bisb'es), full of 
ambition: stron^y desirous (of, to do): aspiring: 
indicating ambition: pretentious.— adr. am- 
bi'tionsly.—n. ambi'tiousness. [L. ambItiS, -6nis, 
canvassing—^pfx. ambl-, about, and ire, itum, to 

ambitty, am-bit'L a^. devitrified. [Fr. ambiti, of 
obscure origin.] 

ambivalence, anH>iv'»-bns, ambivalency, -f, itr. 
co-existence in one person of opposing emotional 
attitudes towards the same object.— adl. ambiv'- 
alent. [L. pfx. ambi~, on both sides, valens, -eatis, 
pr.p. of VMire, to be strong.] 
ammvert, am'bbvurt, it. one neither an extrovert 
nor an introvert. [L. ambi-, on both sides, 
vertire, to turn.] 

amUa, am'bi, v.l. to move, as a horse, by lifting 
together both legs on one side alternately with 
those on the other side: to move at an easy pace: 
to go like an ambling horse: to ride an ambling 
animal.— n. an ambling pace.—fi. am'bier.—«i. 
and adi. am 'Ming. [Fr. ambler —L. ambulare, to 
walk about.] 

amblyopia, am-bll-d'pi-^, it. dullness of sight. [Gr. 
amblydpia — amblys, dull, dps, eye.] 

Amblyopais, am-bli-tv'sls, n. the blindfish of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. [Gr. omA/yr, dull, 
apsis, sight.] 

Amblystoma, am-b/is'la-ma, n. a genus of tailed 
anmhibians in the gill-less or salamandroid sub¬ 
order, in the larval stage called axolotl. [Gr. 
amblys, blunt, stoma, mouth.] 
ambo, am'bS, n. an early Christian raised reading- 
desk or pulpit:—p/. am'bi^ ambfl'nes (-xm). 
[L.L. aHm0.^t, ambdn, -dims, crest of a hill, 
pulpit.] 

Amboyna-wood, (now usb. Amboina-), am- 
boi’ne-wdbd, n. tlw finely coloured knot^ wood 
of Pterocarpus liidlcus, a papilionaceous tree.— 
Amboina pine, a tree {Agatkis alba), a source of 
resin. [Island of Am^iM.] 
ambrositL am-brd'e(h)l-9, -elKiye, it. the food 
(later, the drink) of the Gre» gods, which con- 
fcirad everlasting youth and beauty: the anoint¬ 
ing oil of the gods: any finely flavoured beverage: 
something sweet and pleasing; bee-bread: fungi 
cultivated for food by certain bark-beetles (am¬ 
brosia b eetle s ) of the Scoiytidae: (cap.) a genus 
of Compositae called in America ragweeds. 
—^.ambrfl'sial,{iragrant: delicious: immortal: 
heavenly.— adr. ambrils'ially.—odf* ambrft'siaa. 
tOr. ambrosia — ambrotos, immortal— a-, priv., 
and brotoe, for mbrotos, mortal; cf. Sans, amyta, 
immortal.] 

AiBbroriaB,am-Ard'x(h)f-oih- 2 (A)yM,ad].pfftaining 
to St Ambrose, dtlMent pishop of Milan, to his 


liturgy, to the form of plainsong introduced b^ 
him, to various religious orders and to the public 
library at Milan (founded 1602-9 by Canlinal 
Federigo fiorromeo) named in his honour.—«. 
a member of any of these orders, 
ambry, aumbry, almery, Scot, awmry, awmrie, 
am', 6m'(b)rt, n. a recess for church vessels: a 
cupboard: a pantry: a dresser: a safe. [O.Fr. 
idmerle —L'. armarium, a chest, safe— arma, arms, 
tools.] 

ambs-ace, ames-ace, Onui'Ss, amz’Ss, n. double 
ace, the lowest possible throw at dice: ill-luck: 
worthlessness. [O.Fr. omAes os— L.ambSs asses, 
both aces,] 

ambalacrum, am-bB-l6'kr»m, -la', it. a radial band 
in the shell of an echinoderm, bearing rows of 
pores through which protrude the tube-feet:— pi. 
ambulft'cra.— adj. ambuU'cnI. [L. ambulacrum, 
a walk—amAu/dre, to walk.] 
ambulance, am'bH-bns, it. a vehicle or'(air am¬ 
bulance) helicopter, etc., for conveying sick or 
injured: a movable field hospital.— it. am'- 
bulance-chasas, a lawyer on the look-out for 
accidents in order to instigate actions for 
damages (U.S.): a person, firm, offering to 
pursue a claim on behalf of an accident-victim in- 
return for a percenuge of the sum obtained.— 
adj. ambulant, walking: moving from place to 
place; unfixed (rare): allowing or calling for 
walking.— n. a walking case.— v.l. am'buia^ to 
walk.— ns. ambuli'tion; am'buUtor, a walker: 
a wheel for road-measuring.—neff. ambulatory 
(-9-tfr-i), of or for walking: moving from place 
to place, not stationary: mutable.—n. a covered 
walk, as an aisle, cloister, portico, corridor. 
[L. ambulare, -Stum, to walk about.] 
ambuKade, am-b»s-kad', n. an ambush.— v.t. and 
v.i. to ambush.— n. ambusci'do (esp. 16th-17th 
cent.; would-be Sp.), an ambuscade:—p/. am- 
buscb'do(e)s. [Fr. embuscade or Sp. emboscada; 
see ambusb.] 

ambush, am'bdbsh, n. a lying, or laying, in wait 
to attack by surprise: a place of lying in wait: a 
body (or person) lying in wait.— v.t. to lay in wait: 
to waylay.— v.i. to lie in wait.—it. am'bushment, 
ambush. [O.Fr. embusche (Fr. embdehe) — em- 
buscher —L.L. imboscare — Im, in, boscus (see 
bush).] 

amcarst (Spens.) for amerced, 
bme damn^ dm damd, (Fr.) lit. damned soul, a 
tool or agent blindly devoted to one’s will; 
Arne de bone, am d» bod, a soul of mud, a low- 
minded person; Ame pe^e, dm per-dd, lit. lost 
soul, a desperate chanctm. 
ameer. See amir. 

Amelanchier, am-a-hirn'kl-sr, n. the shadbush 
genus of the rose family. [Fr. amilanchler.) 
amelcorn, am'el-kdrn, it. emmer. [Ger. and Du. 
amelkorn: cf. amylum, corn.] 
amelia, a-mil'i-a, -me!', or -ya, n. the condition 
where one or more limbs are completely absent. 

. [Gr. a-, priv., and melos, limb.] 
ameliorate, a-me'lys-rOt, v.t. to make better: to 
improve.— v.t. to grow better.— n. amAlimfi'tion. 
— adi. amA'IiorAtive. [Fr. amillorer —L. ad, to, 
mellor, better.] 

amen, a-men', 6-men', InterJ. so let it be.—n. an 
expression of assent, as by saying ‘amen*: the 
last word.— v.l. to say amen to: to ratify 
solemnly: to approve: to conclude. (Heb. 
6min, true, truly, retained in Gr. and English 
translations.] 

ameaaUe, »-min‘»-bl, adl. ready to be led or won 
over: liable or subject.—ns. amenabil'ity, amen'- 
ableaesA.—odr. aman'ably. [Fr. ameuer, to 
lead—d—L. ad, to, and mener, to lead—L.L. 
mittbre, to lead, to drive (as catt|o)—L. mliUM, to 
threaten.] 

amanage, am'e-nlj, (Spent.) vJ. to tame. [O.Fr. 
ame(s)ii 4 gcr—d, to, mesnage, household.] 
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•iiicii«ince,<iin'«>ff£R>,(5peit5.}'i-bear&)g. [O.Fr. 
amenancei see amaaiible.] 

■mead, 9-mend', v.t. to ft-ee from fault or error: to 
correct: toimprove: toalterindetail^withaview 
to improvement, as a bill before parliament: to 
rectify: to cure: to mend.— v.i. to grow or become 
better: to reform: to recover.—a^r.amend'able; 
amend'atory, corrective. — ns. amend'er; amend'- 
Dient, correction: improvement: an alteration 
proposed on a bill under consideration: a 
counter-proposal put before a meeting: a counter- 
motion. — n.pl, (in form; usu. treated as sing.) 
amends', supply of a loss: compensation: 
reparation. [Fr. amender —L. emendare — e, out 
of, and mendum, a fault.] 
amende, am-Sd, (Fr.) a fine, penalty—amende 
honorable, o-nor-abV, orig. an ignominious public 
confession: now a frank admission of wrong 
satisfying the honour of the injured, 
amene, 9-men', adf. (now rare) pleasant. — n. 
amenity {-min', -men’), pleasantness, as in situa¬ 
tion, climate, manners, disposition: a pleasing 
feature, object, characteristic: civility. [L. 
amoenus, pleasant.] 

amenorrhoea, a-, 8-men-S-re’9, ft. failure of men¬ 
struation. [Gr. < 1 -, priv., min, month, rhola, a 
flowing.] 

ament, a'ment, 9-ment', a. one who is mentally 
defective by failure to develop: a sufferer from 
amentia. — n. amentia (a-, i-men'shi-9), mental 
deficiency. [L. 6mens, -entls — a, from, mens, 
mentis, mind.] 

amentum, a-men’tem, it. a catkin:—p/. amen'ta.— 
Also a'ment. — adls. amenti'ceous, amen'tal; 
amentif'erous, catkin-bearing. [L., thong.] 
amerce, 9-murs', v.t. to fine (esp. at discretion) ; to 
deprive; to punish. — ns. amerce'ment, amerc'- 
iament, infliction of a fine: a fine. — adj. amerc'- 
iable. [A.Fr. amercier — d mercl, at mercy.] 
American, 9-mer'i-k9n, ad}, pertaining to America, 
esp. to the United States. — n. a native or citizen of 
America: the English language as spoken in 
America. — v.t. Amer'icanise, -ize, to rend» 
American. — ns. Amer'icanism, a custom, charac¬ 
teristic, word, phrase, or idiom characteristic of 
Americans; condition of being an American 
citizen: devotion to American institutions; 
Amer'icanist, a student of American biology, 
archaeology, and the like.—American aloe. 
Agave; American blight, a plant-louse pest of 
apple-trees; American bowls, tenpins, a game 
like skittles: American cloth, cloth with a glazed 
coating; American Indian, a member of the 
native race of Amerka, thought on discovery to be 
Indian; American organ, an instrument resemb¬ 
ling the harmonium, in which air is sucked inwards 
to the reeds. [From America, perh. so called 
from Richard Ameryk, Sheriff of Bristol, who 
financed John Cabot’s voyara; also said to be 
from Amerigo (L. Americits) Vespucci.] 
americium. am-9r-ish'l-9m, n. the chemicw element 
of atomic number 95 (syntbol Am), obtained 
artificially in America. 

Amerind, am’er-ind, n. and atO. American Indian, 
k merveille, a mer-vSy’, (Fr.) wonderfully, 
perfectly. 

ames-ace. See ambs-ace. 

Ametabola, am-et-ab'e-h, n.pl. in some classifica¬ 
tions the lowest insects, with little or no meta¬ 
morphosis.— n. ametab'olism.— adis. ametabol'ic 
(-9-bol'tk), ametab'olous. [Gr. a-, priv., and 
metaboli, change.] 

amethyst, am'9-tklst, n. a bluish violet quartz 
anciently supposed to prevent drunkenness: its 
colour.— adl. of, or coloured like, amethyst.— 
at^. amethyst'iM (-fit).—oriental ameth;^ a 
purple corundum. [Gr. amethystos —a-, priv., 
and meth^n, to be drunken— methy, wine; 
cf. mead (1), Sans, madhu, sweet.] 

Amharic, amduir'ik, n. an Ethiopic langua^ pre¬ 


vailing in Abyssinia.—Also adf- lAmhara 
district.] 

ami, a-mi, (Fr.) a friends—/Sim. amlC) a-m£, a 
mistress.—ami de cmir, a-mi da kddr, a court 
firiend—an untrustworthy fWend; and m people, 
a-mi du pnpP, firiend of the people (esp. Marat, 
French revolutionist). 

amiable, Sm't-a-bt. adf. friendly {Shak.): love- 
inspiring (Shak.)i lovable: of sweet and firiendly 
disposition.—its. fimiabil'ity, im'iabieness.—odv. 
im'iably. ^-Fr. amiable, fnendly—^L. amlc^llls 
— amicus, friend; confiised in meaning with 
O.Fr. amedtie (Fr. tdmdbU) —L. tanmlRs— 
ambre, to love.] 

amianfiius, am-l-anth'as, more correctly amiantns 
(-ant'as), n. the finest fibrous asbmtos, which can 
be made into cloth readily cleansed by fire. [Or. 
amlantos (Uthos), undefiled (stone)— a-, priv., and 
mialnein, to soil.] 

amicable, am'ik-a-bl. adl- in friendly spirit.— ns. 
amicabil'ity, am'icableneu.— adv. am'icaUy. [L. 
amicSblUs — amicus, a frimid— ombre, to love.] 

amice, am'ls, it. a strip of fine linen, worn formerly 
on the head, now on the shoulders, by a priest at 
mass: a cloak, Vnrap. [O.Fr. omit —L. amictus, 
cloak— amb-, about, and Jacire, to throw.] 

amice, am’ls, it. a fiirred hood with long ends 
hanj^g down in front, originally a cap or covmr- 
ing tor the head, afterwards a hood, or cape with a 
hood, later a mere college hood. [O.Fr. aumuce, 
of doubtful origin.] 

amicus curiae, a-mVkus kO'rl-i, a-mi’kdbs kdd‘ri-l, 
(L.) a ftiend of the law-court: a disinterested 
adviser, not a party to the case: (wrongly) a 
friend in high quarters. 

amid, a-mid', prep, in the midst of: amon^.— adv. 
{arch.) in the midst.— adv. and prep, amid'most, 
in the very middle (of)— adv. amid'ships, in, 
near, towards, the middle of a ship len^wise 
(from gen. of ship).— adv. andprep. amidst, amid. 
[O.E. on middan (dat. of adj.), in middle; the s is a 
later adverbial genitive ending, the f as in 
amongst, betwixt, etc.] 

amide, am’id, n. a derivative of ammonia in which 
an acid radical takes the place of one or more 
of the three hydrogen atoms.—n. amido-group 
(a-mi'db), the group NH, in such combination. 
[From ammonia.] 

amildar, am'il-dar, n. a factor or manager in India: 
a collector of revenue amongst the Mahratttt. 
[Hind. ’amaUar —^Ar. ‘amal, work, Fm. dbr, 
holder.] 

amine, am 'in, -in, n. a derivative of ammonia (NH|) 
in which one or more hydrocarbon radicals take 
the place of one or more of the three hydrogen 
atoms.— ns. amino-a'cid (o-me'iid-), a fatty acid 
(e.g. ami'no-acet'ic acid, glycine) in which the 
amino-group takes the place of a hydrogen atom 
of the hydrocarbon radteal; ami'no-graup'* the 
group NHt in such combination. [From 
ammonia.^ 

aminobutene, a-mi'nb-bb'tin, n. a pain-relieving 
drag, less addiction-forming than morphine, 
[anuae and bntmie.] 

a minor! (ad mi^us), a mln-dr'i (ad mbf’us), b min- 
br'i idd mi'Bs), (L.) from the less (to the 
greater). 

amir, ameer, a-mir’, a-mir', n. the tUle borne by 
ceruin Mohammedan princes. [Ar. omk; see 
admiral, emir.] 

amis iSpens.). Same as amice (1). 

amiss, a-mfs', adv. astray: wron^y: improperly: 
faultily.— a^. out of order: wronf: unsuitable: 
to be objected to.—n. an evil: a misdeed.—come 
amiss, to be unwelcome untoward; take amiss, 
to take offence at (strictly, by misinterpretation). 
[Prep, a, and miss.] 

amissiUe, a-mls'l-bl, atff. liable to be loM.—«. 
amissibirity. [L. bmltt^e, bmissum, to lose— i, 
trom, nditire, to send.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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amininc. »-mis'ing, (Scot.) atU- wanting: lost. 
[Prep, a, and misaing.] 

amitoaia, am-i-t&ais, (biol.) n. cell-division without 
mitosis.— tt4i. amitotic (~tot'ik). — adv. amitot'- 
icaUy. [Gr. a-, priv., and mhos, thread.] 
amity, am'i-tl, n. friendship: goodwill: friendly 
relations. [Fr. amhti —L. amicus, a friend.] 
ammao. See amtman. 

ammeter, am‘l-ur, n. an instrument for measuring 
etectrlc current. [From ampere, and Gr. metron, 
measure.] 

ammiral, an old form (Milt.) of admiral. 

Ammon, am'on, n. the ancient Ewptian ram¬ 
headed god Amun, Amen, identified^ the Greeks 
with Zeus, famous for his temple and oracle in the 
Libyan oasis of Siwa: (without cap A the argali 
(flrom its gigantic horns).— n. ammonia (a-, 
9-m6'td~9), a pungent compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen (NH|) first obtained in gaseous form 
from sal-ammoniac: its solution in water, strictly 
ammonium hydroxide (liquid ammonia, long 
known as spirits of hartshorn).— ad/s- ammft'niac, 
of the region of the temple of Ammon (applied 
onl^ to gum-ammoniac, and to sal-ammoniac, 
which is said to have been first made in that 
district from camel-dung): ammoniacal; ammo- 
ni'acal, of ammonia.— n. ammoni'acum (am- 
a-ni'a-kam), gum-ammoniac (see gum).— adj. 
ammd'niatra, combined, impregnated, with 
ammonia.— ns. amm'onite, a fossil cephalopod 
of many kinds, with coiled chambered shell like 
Ammon’s horn; ammS'nium, a univalent radical, 
NH4, resembling the alkali metals in chemical 
behaviour. [Gr. Ammon, -onos.) 
ammonal, am’an-ai, n. a high explosive made from 
ammonium nitrate and a/uminium. 
ammonia, ammoniacum, ammonite, ammonium. 
See under Ammon. 

ammophilous, am-of'i-hs, adj. sand-loving. (Gr. 
ammos, sand, pkilcein, to love.] 
ammunition, am-u-nish'an, n. orig. military stores 
generally: things used for charging fire-arms 
—missiles, propellants: explosive military 
devices: anything that can be used in fighting 
(iit. and fig.). —4k(/. for ammunition: supplied 
from army stores.— v.t. to supply with am¬ 
munition. (Obs. Fr. amunition, app. from 
I'amunition for la munition; see munition.] 
anmesia, am-ne'sli(y)9, n. the loss of memory.—n. 
amne'siac, one who suffers from amnesia.— 
adjs. amne'si(a)c. [Gr. amnisia.] 
amnesty, am'nes-ti, n. a general pardon: an act of 
oblivion.— v.t. to give amnesty to. (Gr. amnistia, 
forgetfulness.] 

amnion, am'ni-an, n. the innermost membrane 
enveloping the embryo of reptiles, birds, and 
mammals;— p!. am'nia.—amnio-, in composition, 
amnion: amniotic.— adj. amniot'ic.—amniotic 
fluid, the fluid within the amnion in which the 
embryo is suspended. [Gr.], 
amoeba, a-mf'ba, n. a protozoon of ever-changing 
shape:— pi amoebae (-be, -bi). — adjs. amoc'bic; 
amoe1>iform: amoe'boid. [Gr. amo/b^, change.] 
amoebaean, a-mi-be'an, adj- answering alternately, 
responsive, as often in pastoral poetry. [L. 
amoebaeus —Gr. amoibaios — amoibe, alterna¬ 
tion.] 

d mohie, a mwa-tya, (Fr.) half, by halves, 
amok, 9-mok’, amuck, a-muk", adj. and adv., in a 
frenzy, esp. in phra.se to run amok, to run forth 
murderously assailing all who come in the way. 
[Malay amoq, frenzied.] 

Amomum, a-mo'mam, n. a genus of the ginger 
family including cardamoms and grains of 
paradise. [Latinised from Gr. amdmon, prob. 
cardamom.] 

d mon avis, a mo-n a-vi, (Fr.) in my opinion, 
among, 9-mung’, amongst, a-mungsi', preps, of the 
numoer of: amidst.— adv. among (arch.), mean¬ 
while: all the time: between whiles: here and 


there. [O.E. on-gemang, Jit. in mixture, crowd— 
gemengan, to mingle: for -st see against.) 
amontiilado, a-mon-tll-(y)d'dS, n. a slightly sweet 
sherry of light colour and body, orig. from 
MontiUa. [Sp.] 

amoove (Spans.). Same as amove (1). 
amoral, a-mor’al, also atU. non-moral, outside 
the domain of morality.— ns. amor'alism, refusal 
to recognise the valitjity of any system of morality: 
amor'alist. [Gr. a-, priv., and moral.] 
amorce, a-m^s', n. a percussion cap for a toy 
pistol. [Fr., priming.] 

amoret, am’ar-et, n. a sweetheart (obs.): a love- 
glance; a love-knot: a love-sonnet or song.— ns. 
amoret'to, a lover: a cupid:— pi amoret'a (-ti); 
amorino (-f'no), a cupid:— pi amori'ni (-nd). 
[O.Fr. amorete and It. amoretto, amorino, dims, 
from L. amor, love.] 

amorist, <inrar-/sr, n. a lover: a gallant: one who 
writes of love; a seeker of sexual adventures or 
experiences.—n. am'orism. [L. amor, love.] 
amomings, a-mdrn'ingi, (obs.) adv. of a morning. 

[Prep, a, and morning, with gen. ending added.] 
amoroso, am-or-d.'s6, (mws.) adj. tender.—Also adv. 
—n. a lover: a gallant:—/cm. amoro'sa. [It.] 
amorous, am'ar-as, adj. inclined to love: in love; 
fond: amatory: relating to love.— n. amorosity 
(-oi'i-ti; rare). — adv. am’orously.—n. arn'orous- 
ness. [O.Fr. amorous (Fr. amoureux) —L.L. 
amdrosus — amor, love.] 

amor patriae, d'mdr pd'lri-e, ti'mor pa'tri-i, (L.) 
love of country. 

amorphous, a-mdr'fas, adj. without definite shape 
or structure: shapeless; without crystalline 
structure.— n. amor'phism. [Gr. amorphos, 
shapeless— a-, priv., morphi, form.] 
amort, a-mort', (obs. or arch.) adj. spiritless, 
dejected. [Fr. d, to, mor/, death; but partly from 
alamort wrongly understood as all amort.] 
amortise, -ize, a-mor'tiz, -tii, v.t. to alienate in 
mortmain or convey to a corporation: to wipe 
out esp. through a sinking-fund.— n. amortisft'- 
tion, -Z-. (L.L. a(d)mortizare —Fr. a, to, mart, 

death.] 

amount, a-mownt‘, v.i. to go up (Spens.): to come 
in total: to come in meaning or substance 
with to). — n. the whole sum: principal and interest 
together: quantity: value, import, equivalence. 
[O.Fr. amonter, to ascend—L. ad, to, mdns, man¬ 
tis, a mountain.} 

amour, a-moor', n. love, friendship (obs.): love- 
making (usu. in pi; arch.): a love affair (now 
usu. discreditable): a loved one.— n. amourette 
(a-moo-ref), a petty amour: an amoretto. 
[Fr.,—L. amor, amor is, love.] 
amour courtois, a-moor kdbr-twa, (Fr.) courtly 
love. 

amour-propre, a-moor-pro-pr', (Fr.) self esteem: 
sometimes in exaggerated form, shown in 
readiness to take offence at slights, 
amove, a-moov', v.U to stir up (obs.): to affect 
(obs.): to rouse (Spens.). [O.Fr. umover —L. 
admovere — ad, to. movere, to move.] 
amove, a-mobv', (law) v.t. to remove. [L. Bmov/re 
— a, from, movere, to move.] 
amp, amp, n. short for ampere, 
ampassy. See ampersand, 
ampedo-, ampeli-, in composition, of the vine, 
vine-like.—If. ampelography, am-pel-og‘ra-fi, the 
botany of the vine. [Gr. ampelos, vine.] 
ampciopsis, am-pi-iop'sis, n. Virginia creeper. 

[Cr. ampelos, vine, opsis, appearance.] 
ampere, ampdre, am'per, -pfr', a-per, (elect.) n. 
MKS unit of current, defined as that which, 
flowing in two parallel conductors, each infinitely 
thin and long, one metre apart in a vacuum, will 
produce a force between the conductors of 
2x10'* newtons per metre length (international 
ampere, a unit formerly defined by means of the 
rate of deposition of silver from a solution of 
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■ilvflr nitrate and slightly less than the praetkai 
unit in use; now the same as the unit just defined). 
—n. am'peiaga, current in amperes. (From A. M. 
Ampin, French physicist (i775>1836).] 
ampersand, am'p»rs~and, n. the chanctser (&; 
originally ligatured £and T, for L. et) representing 
and. —Also am'persand, am'putsy-and, am'> 
paasy (amp"»-si). land per se a^—that is, tt, by 
Itself, ‘and': cf. a-pcr-se.] 

Ampex, am'peks, n. a system of magnetic record¬ 
ing of television signals.— v.l. to record by Ampex. 
[Trademark.] 

amphetamine, am-fet’a-min, C^HkN, or its 
sulphate or phos^ate, synthetic drug used to 
relieve nasal congestion or taken internally to 
stimulate the central nervous system, [mpha 
methyl pAenethyl + amine.] 
amphibious, am-fib'i-as, adi- leading two lives: 
living, or adapted to life, or use, on land and in or 
bn water: of military operations, in which troops 
are conveyed across the sea or other water in 
landing barges, assault-craft, etc., and land on 
enemy-held territory: of double, doubtful, or 
ambiguous nature.— n.pl. Amphib'ia, a class of 
vertebrates typically gill-breathing in the larval 
state and lung-breathing or skin-breathing as 
adults— frogs, toads, newts, salamanders, cae- 
cilians.— ad), amphib'ian, amphibious: of the 
Amphibia.—n. a member of the Amphibia: an 
aeroplane designed to alight on lancl or water: 
a vehicle for use on land or water. [Gr. ampUbios 
— amphi, on both sides, bios, life.] 
amphibole, am'fi-bdi, n. any mineral of a group 
differing from the pyroxenes in cleavage angle 
(about 56° instead of about 87°), silicates of 
calcium, magnesium, and other metals, including 
hornblende, actinolite, tremolite, etc.— n. am- 
phib'olite, a rock composed essentially of am¬ 
phibole. [Gr. amphibolos, ambiguous, on account 
of the resemblance between hornblende and 
tourmaline.] 

amphibology, am-fi-bol’a-Ji, n. a phrase or sentence 
ambiguous not in its individual words but in its 
construction: the use of such ambiguities.— adfs. 
amphibol'ic, amphibological (-bo-loj'), amphib¬ 
olous {•9~hs). — n. amphib'oly, amphibology. 
[Gr. amphibolos — amphi, on both sides, bidlein, 
to throw.] 

amphibrach, am'fi-brak, n. in prosody, a foot of 
three syllables, a long between two short, or 
stressed between two unstressed.— adf. amphi- 
brach'ic. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, brachys, 
short.] 

Amphicar, am'fi-kar, n. a car designed for iand and 
water transport. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, and 
car.] 

Amphictyon, am-fik’ll-on, (Cr. hist.) n. a delegate 
to an (or the) Amphictyortic council.— ad/. Am- 
phictyon'ic.— n. Amphic'tyony, a league of 
neighbouring communities connected with a 
temple and cult, esp. of Delphi. [Gr. Amphik- 
tyanes, app. for amphiktiones, dwellers around— 
amphi, ktizein, to dwell.] 

ampnigastriuro, am-fi-gas'tri-am, n. a scale-like 
leaf on the ventral side of some liverworts:— pi. 
amphigas'tria. [Gr. amphi, about, paster, belly.] 
amphigory, am’fi-ga-rl, n. nonsense-verse. [Fr. 
amphigouri: origin unknown.] 
amphimacer, am-fim'»-s»r, n, in prosody, a foot of 
three syllables, short b^ween two long. [Gr. 
amphimedrros — amphi, on both sides, makros, 
long.] 

amphimixis, am-fi-mik'sis, n. fusion of gametes: 
sexual reproduction: combination of characters 
from both parents. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
mixis, intercourse, mixing.] 

AmphiiMura, am-fi-n&'ra, n.pl. a class of molluscs 
with two ventral and two lateral nerve-cords, 
including Chiton. [Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
neuron, nerve.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-man 


Amphiaxaa, am-fi-oks'as, n. the lancelet, one of the 
lowest baocboned animals. (Or. amptd, at both 
ends, and oxys, sharp.] 

ampUpod, am%pod, n. one of the Amp^'eda, 
an order of small sessile-eyed crustaMos with 
swimming feet and jumping feet—sand-hoppers, 
etc.— adJ‘ amphip'oeona. [Gr. mtphi, both ways, 
pousj podos, a foot.] 

angihimBena, am~fli~bi'na, n. a fabulous two- 
headed snake: (.cap.) a genus of snake-like 
lizards, chiefly tropical American, whose rounded 
tails give the appearance of a head at each end.— 
adj. ampUsbae'aic. [Or. an^hldutlna — anythis, 
both ways, balnein, to go.] 
anmhiscian, am-fish'i-an, n. an inhabitant of the 
torrid zone, whose shedow is thrown both ways— 
that is, to the north one part of the year, and to the 
south the other part—Also ad/- [Gr. am^dsklos 
— amphi, boUi ways, skid, a shadow.] 
amphiatomous, am-fis'ta-mas, ad/, havmg a sucker 
at either end, as some worms. [Or. amphi, on 
both sides, stoma, mouth.] 
amphitheatre, am-ft-thi'a-Ur, n. a building with 
rows of seats one above another, around an open 
space: a similar configuration of hill slopes: one 
of the galleries in a theatre.— tid/s. amphithe'atral, 
amphitheatrical i-at’ri-kal/. —odr. amphifteat'- 
rically. [Gr. amphitkeStron — amphi, theitron, 
theatre.] 

amphitro^uB, am-fit'ra’pas, adj. (of an ovule) 
laced T-wise on the funicle. [Gr. amphi, on 
oth sides, tropo.s, a turning.] 

Amphitryon, am-fit’ri-on, n. m Gr. myth, husband 
ofAlcmene; on Alcmene Zeus, in Amphitryon’s 
semblance, begot Rerakles: a hospitable enter¬ 
tainer, esp. of doubtful identity (in allusion to the 
line in Moliire's play, ‘Le veritable Amphitryon 
est I’Amphitryon oh Ton dine’). [Gr. AmpU- 
tryon.] 

ampholyte, am'fd-lit, n. an amphoUsnc electro(y/e. 
amphora, am’fa-ra, n. a two-handled jar used by 
the Greeks and Romans for holding liquids:—pi. 
am'phorae(-r^: -rl). —ad), amphor'ic(-/or'; med.) 
like the sound produced by speaking into a bottle. 
[L. amphora —Gr. amphoreus, amphiphoreus — 
amphi, on both sides, and phoreus, a bmrer.] 
amphoteric, am-fd-ter'ik, ad/, of both kinds: 
acting both ways, e.g. as acid and base, electro¬ 
positive and electronegative. [Gr. amphoteros, 
both.] 

ample, am'pi, ad/, spacious: wide: large enough: 
abundant: liberal: copious: ftill or somewhat 
bulky in form.— ns. am'pleness; ampiifi'tion, 
enlarging: an enlargement.— adj. am'pliitive 
(rare).— ns. amplifici'tion, enlargement; am'- 
plif ier, one who amplifies: a lens that enlarges the 
field of vision: a device for giving greater loud¬ 
ness.— v.t. am'piify (-/i), to make more copious in 
expression: to add to: to increase loudness of 
(sound), strength of (current), etc.:— pr.p. 
am'plifying; pa.p. and pa.t. am'iriified.— n. 
am'plitude,iar^ness: abundance: width: range: 
extent of vibratory movement (from extreme to 
extreme, or from mean to extreme): the angular 
distance from the east point of the horizon 
at which a heavenly body rises, or ftom the 
west point at which it sets.— adv. am'ply (-p/i). 
—amplitude modulation (telecommunications), 
modulation in radio transmission by varying the 
amplitude of the carrier wave—cf. fnguency 
modulation. [Fr. ample, amplifier, amplitude — 
L. amplus, amplificdre, ampUtOdd.] 
amplexicaul, am-pleks'l-kdl, (bot.) ad/, clasping 
the stem by a dilated base. [L. amplexus, •Us, 
embrace, eauils^ stem.] 
ampliation, amplification, etc. See am^. 
amplosome, am'pla~sdm, n. the short, or stodcy, 
type of human figure. [L. amplus, large, Gr. 
sdma, body.] 

ampollosity, ampoule. See ampulla, 
r; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■mpoila. ». a tmall two-handled flask; 

a |)ilsiiRi*s DOttle: a vessel for holy oil, as at 
coronations: cruet for the wine and water used 
at the altar: a small glass container for a hypo¬ 
dermic dose, etc.: any small membranous 
vesicle (h/o/.): the dilated end of a semicircular 
canal in the ear:— pj. ampuU'ae <-#).—^Also am'- 
pottle (or -p6dl'\ rr.;, am'pul.— n. ampollos'ity 
{Browiuiigy, turgidity, bombast. [L. irregular 
dim. of amphora, a flagon; partly directly from L., 
partly through O.E. ampulle, O.Fr. ampa{u)le, 
and It. ampoTla.] 
ampuasy-and. See ampcnaod. 
amputate, am'pSt-ht, v.t. to cut off, as a iimb— as. 
auvutfl'tion; am'pntitor; amputee'. [L. am- 
puthre, -Stum — amb-, around, and puiSre, -Stum, 
to lop.] 

aarita, am-ri'td, a. the drink of the Hindu gods.— 
A. aasritattva, am-ri-tSt'v3, immortality. [Sans. 
amrta, immortal; cf. Gr. ambrotos.\ 
amtman, Smt’man, amman, am’an, a. in Germany, 
Switaerland, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, a 
district magistrate. [Ger. amtmaaa, amman, 
Dan. and Norw. amtmamt—aml, office, adminis¬ 
tration (from the root of ambassador) and Ger. 
mana, Dan. mand, man.] 

amtrack, am’trak, a. an amphibious tracked 
miiitwy motor landing-vehicle, [am for am¬ 
phibious, and track.] 
amack, a-muk'. See amok, 
amniat, am'H-let, -lit, a. a charm carried about the 
person: a medicine supposed to- have occult 
operation.— adJ. amulet'ic. [L. amulilum.] 
amuae, o-mBz’, v.t. to put in a muse (ohs.): to 
beguile with expectation: to occupy the attention 
of: to beguile (arch.): to occupy pleasantly: to 
entertain, divert: to excite mirth in.— ad}, amus'- 
aMe.— adv. amus'ediy.— ns. amuse'ment, dis¬ 
traction of attention: beguiling: trifling: a 
pleasant feeling of the ludicrous: that which 
amuses: recreation: pastime; amus'er; amus- 
ette (am-B-zet'), a light field-gun invented by 
Marshal Saxe.— adj. aimn'ing, affording amuse¬ 
ment: entertaining.— adr. amus'ingly.— adJ. 

amus'ive, deceptive (obs.): recreational (obs.): 
interesting: entertaining: amusing.— n. amus'- 
ivcncsa. (Fr. amuser—d, to, maser, to stare; see 
muse, vb.] 

amygdal, 9-mig'dal, n. (obs.) an almond.— n. 
amyg'dala (zool.), a lobe of the cerebellum: one 
of the palatal tonsils.— ad}- amygdaU'ceous, 
akin to the almond.— ns. amyg'dale (-d&l), an 
amygdule; amyg'dalin, a glucoside found in 
cherry kernels, bitter almonds, etc.— a^s. amyg'- 
daloid, almond-shaped: having amygdules.— n. 
tat ^eous rock in which almond-shaped steam- 
cavities have been filled with minerals.— ad}. 
amygdaloid'al, having amygdules.— as. amyg'- 
dul^ a mineral-filled steam-cavity in a lava.— 
Amyg'dalna, the almond genus, or section of 
Prunus. [L. amygdala —Gr,. amygdali, almond.] 
amyl, am'U, n. an alcohol radical, C|Hi,.— ns. 
am'yiaoe (-dr), any of the enzymes that play a 
part in hydrolysis of starch and similar sub¬ 
stances; am'ylene, a hydrocarbon of com¬ 
position CtHu.—amyl nitrite, a fruity-smelling, 
amber-colouri^ liquid, inhaled medicinally. 
[From the first syllable of Gr. amyhn, starch, fine 
meal, and hyU, matter, from having been first got 
from fusel-oil made from starch.] 
aasylam, am'il-zm, (chem.) n. starch.—a<(|s. amylft'- 
ccouB, am'yloid, amyloid'al. [Gr. amyhn, the 
finest flour, starch: lit. unmilled—a-, priv., myli, 
a min.] 

Amytal (trademark), amytal sodium. See sodium 
anqrtal. 

an, an, an, ad}- one: the indefinite article, used 
befcm a vowel sound, and by some (now rarely) 
before an unstressed syllable beginning with a 
sounded A. [O.E. dn; see one.] 


ha, an, on, (arch.) con}, if: an*, and. [A form of 
and.] 

an, an, on, (edts.) prep, a form of on. 

-ana, d'nd, d'nd, also -iona, suff- things belonging 
■ to, or typical of, such as sayings, anecdotes, 
small objMs, etc., e.g. Johnson/ana, Victoriana 
(gener. used in rderence to the time of Queen 
Victoria rather than to Victoria herselO-— 
ana, n.pl. or collective sing, (with pi. ana’s, 
anas) a collection of someone’s table-talk or of 
gossip, literary anecdotes or possessions. [L. 
neut. pi. ending^f adjs. in -anus.} 
ana, d-na, written aa, & (L.L.—Gr.) lit. throughout: 
(in recipes) in equal quantities, 
anabaptut, an-o-bap'tlst, n. a name given by 
opponents to one holding that baptism should be 
of adults only and therefore that those baptised in 
infancy must be baptised again: (rap.) one of a 
Protmtant sect of German origin (1521) rejecting 
infant baptism and seeking establishment of a 
Christian communism.— v.l. anabaptise', -ize', to 
baptise anew: to rename.— n. anabapt'ism.— adJ. 
anabaptist'ic. [Gr. ana-, again, and baptizein, to 
dip.) 

Anabas, an'a-bas, n. the genus to which belongs the 
climbing perch, an East Indian fish that often 
leaves the water. [Gr. anabSs, aor. part, of 
anabalnela, to climb-^na, up, bainein, to go.] 
anabasis, an-ab'a-su, a. a going up: a military 
advance up-country, such as that of Cyrus the 
younger (401 b.c.) related (with the subsequent 
katabasis or retreat of the 10,000) by Xenophon 
in his Anabasis. — ad}- anabatic (-bat'ik), upward- 
moving. [Gr.,— ana, up, basis, going.] 
anabiosis, an-o-bi-6'sis, n. (the power of) returning 
to life after apparent death: a state of suspended 
animation.— adj. anabiot'ic. [Gr, anabiosis — 
ana, up, back, bios, life.] 

Anablepa, an'o^leps, n. a genus of bony fishes with 
open air-bladders, and projecting eyes divided in 
two for vision in air and water. [Gr. ana, up, 
blepein, to look.] 

anabolism, an-ab'ol-izm, n. chemical upbuilding of 
complex substances in living matter—opp. to 
kataboUsm. — ad^. anabolic (an-o-bol'ik). [Gr. 
anaboli, a heaping up—ana, up, bole, a throw.] 
anabranch, an'o-brdnch, (Austr.) n, a stream 
that leaves a river and re-enters lower. [For 
anastomosing branch.} 

Anacardium, an-o-kdr'di-om, n. the cashew-nut 
genus, giving name to a family Anacardii'ceae 
akin to the hollies and maples.— adj. anacardift'- 
ceous. [Gr. ana, according to, kardid, heart (from 
the shape of the fruit).] 

astacmtlumia,an-o-ka-thdr'sis, n. vomiting.— n. and 
adj. anacathar'tic. [Gr. anakatharsis, clearing up 
—ana, up, throughout, katharsls (see catharsis).] 
Anacharis, on-ak'o-ris, n. a genus of water-plants 
including Anacharis Helodea or Elodea canaden¬ 
sis, a North American weed found in Britain in 
1842, soon clogging canals and rivers by vegeta¬ 
tive growth. [Gr. ana, up, and charls, grace.] 
anachronism, o-nak'ro-nizm, n. an error assigning 
a thing to an earlier or (less strictly) to a later age 
than it belongs to: anything out of keeping with 
chronology.— adJs. anachronist'ic, anach'ronous. 
— advs. anachronist'ically, anach'ronously. [Gr. 
ana-, backwards, chronos, time.] 
anaclastic, an-o-klas'tik, adJ- refyactive. [Gr. 
anaklastos, bent back— ana-, back, klaein, break.] 
anacoluthia, an-o-ko-l6b'thi-a, -Id', n. want of 
syntactical sequence, when the latter part of a 
sentence does not grammatically fit the earlier.— 
n. anaciriu'thon, an instance of anacoluthia: 
anacoluthia:— pi. anacolu'tha. [Gr. anakolouthIB, 
anakolouthon —an-, priv., akolouthos, following.] 
anaconda, an-o-kon'da, n. a gigantic South 
American water-boa, Eunectes murlnus, [Perhaps 
flrom a Sinhalese name for another snake in 
Ceylon.] 
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aiiBcoiiitlc zone, zone of absolute silence in space. [Gr. an-, priv., aStimos, alkts, strong, because 
(Or. an-, priv.; acoustic.] weakly eiemfiM by friction.] 

Anacreontic, an-afc-r/-oaf7k, a<i/. after the manner aaakcts, an'a-kkts, analecta, -leWta, ns,pl. co1> 
of the Greek poet Anacreon (Afiokre^fl; 6th cent, lected literary fragments.—aaalec'flc. (Or. 

B.C.)—free,; convivial, erotic.— n. a poem' in this (p/.) analekta — ana, up, legein, to gather.] 
vein.— adv. anacreont'icaliy. analeptic, an-a-lep'tlk, adl- restorative: eomfort- 

anacnisis,<m-e-krd5'$is,(pros.)ii.oneormoreshort ing. [Gr. analepilkos, restorative-^na, up, and 
syllables introductory to the normal rhythm of a the root lab of lambanein, to tdkb.] 
line:— pi. anacru'ses {siz), — adl- anacnistic analgesia, an-al-je’zt-a, n, painlessness: insensi* 
(-krus’tik). [Gr. anakrousis, a pushing back, bility to pain.—ft. analgesic (.Jf'sfk), an anodyne, 

striking up a tune— ana, up, back, krouein, to —ad[/. producing analmia. \(3r.analglsl8—an-, 

strike.] priv., and algeeln, to twl pain.] 

anadem, an’a-dem, n. a fillet^ chaplet, or wreath, analog, an-al'z-Jl, n. an agreement or correspond* 
[Gr. anad&na — ana, up. and deeln, to bind.] ence m certain respects bmween things otherwise 
anadipiosis, wi-s-df-p/d's/r, n. rhetorical repetition different: a resemblance of relations: parallel- 
of an important word (or sometimes phrase), ism: relation in general: a likeness: proportion, 
[Gr. aaadipidsis — ana, back,d/p/oc/n, to double.] or the equality of ratios (math.): agreement in 

anadromous, an-ad’rz-mas, adl. ascending rivers function, as distinguished from homology or 
to spawn. [Gr. aiMufromos, running up—ana, up, apeement in origin (bio/.): a resemblance by 

dramas, a run.] virtue of which a woni TOny be altoed on tm 

anadyomene, a-na-dl-o’ms-ne, adl. coming up, model of anotho’ class of words, as strove, 
emerging (esp. of Aphrodite from the sea). [Gr. striven, remodelled upon drove, driven, throve, 
anadyomene.] thriven, etc. (phllol.).—at&s. analogic (an-»-bd'^t 

anaemia, in U.S. anemia, anSm’l-a, n. bloodless- rare); analog'ical.-^v.8naloB'icidly.—v.r.aiial'« 
ness: lack of red blood corpuscles or of haemo- ogise, -ize, to explain or consider by analogy.— 
globin—a condition marked by paleness and ns. i^'ogist, one who sees, follows, or uses 

languor_od/.anaem'ic, suffering from anaemia: analogic; anid'ogon (-gon; Gr.), analogue.—aetf. 

sickly, spiritless, washed-out, lacking in body anai'ogons (-gas), having analogy: bearing some 
(fig.). —pernicious anaemia, a severe form of com^ondence or resemblance: similar in 
anaemia characterised by abnormalities in the cotain circumstances or relations (with ie): 
red blood corpuscles, etc. [Gr. anaimii — art-, positively electrified by heating.—odr. anai'- 
priv., Aa/ma, blood.] ogoasly.— ns. anal'ogousneea: an'alogue (-log', 

anaerobe, an'8(9)r-db, n. an organism that lives in in U.S. also analpg) that which is analogous to 
absence of free oxygen.—^Also anaero'biont— something else: that which is of like function 
ad/s. anaerobic (-ob'/A.-ob'/k), anaerobiotic (-d-bi- (distinguished from a homologue) (blol.). — 
ot'lk), living in the absence of free oxygen: anaiogne computer (U.S. also analog), a type of 
effected by anaerobes, as a biochemical chanu: computer in which varying electrical currents or 
involving the activity of anaerobes.—advs. voltages, etc., are used to represent proportion- 
anaerob'ically, anaerobiot'ically.— n. anaero- ally other quantities (e.g., forces, speeds) in 
bio'sis, life in the absence of oxygen. [Gr. an-, working out problems about these quantities, 
priv.. Sir, air, bios, life.] [Gr. analogiS — ana, dccording to, and logos, 

anaesthesia, in U.S. anesthesia, an-is-the‘zl-a, -zya ratio.] 
or -is-, anaesthesis, -sis, ns. loss of feeling: analphabet(e), an-al'fs-bet, -bit, od/. ignorant of 
insensibility, general or local.— adj. anaesthetic the alphabet.—Also n.— adl. analphabet'ic, 
(-thet’ik, -thit'ik), producing or connected with totally illiterate: not alphabetic. [Gr. anal- 
insensibility.— n. an anaesthetic agent.— adv. phabetos —an-, priv.; seeal|duriiet.] 
anaesthet'ically.— v.t. anaes'thetise, -ize— ns. analysis, en-al'is-ls, n. a resolving or separating iff 
ana^thetist (-is'tha-tist, or -os’), one who a thing into its elements or component parts: 
administers anaesthetics; anaesthesiorogy, the ascertainment of those parts: a table or state- 
science of administering anaesthetics; anaes- ment of the results of this: the tracing of things 
tbeBiol'ogist. [Gr. anaisthisiS, insensibility, anais- to their source, and so discovering the general 
thitos, insensible— an-, priv., tdsthanesthqi, to principles underlying individual phenomena: 
perceive.] resolution of a sentence into its syntactic ele- 

aaaglyph, an'a-glif, n. an ornament in low relief: ments (gram.): formerly, proof by assuming the 
a picture composra of two prints, in complement- result and reasoning back to principles (math.): 
ary colours, seen stereoscopically through spec- use of algebraical methods: psychoanalysis:— 
tacles of these colours.— adls. anaglyph'ic; ana- pi. anal'jim (siz). —Opp. synthesis. —Spellings 
glyptic (-glip'tik). [Gr. anagfypkos, anaglyptos, with -z- in following words are chiefly U.S.— 
in low relief—oea, up, back, glypkein, to engrave, adl- analysable, -zaUe (an-e-Bz'e-bt). — v.t. an'- 
carve.] al^, -yze (-/is), to sub/ect to analysis.— ns, 

anagnorisis, an-ag-nd'ri-sis, -n6\ n. recognition ai^ys'er, -peer, one who analyses: in a polori- 
ieading to dbnouement. [Gr. anagnSrisis.] scope the nicol (or substitute) through which the 

anagoge, an-»-g5']i, n. mystical interpretation.— polarised light passes: a device that anal^rses; 
Also an'agogy.— adls. anagogic (-goj’ik), per- an'aiyst (-list), one skilled in or practising 
taining to mystical interpreution: of the strivings analysis, esp. chemical: a psychoanalyst.— a^. 
in the unconscious towards morally high ideals; analytic (-//r'/A), pertaining to, performing, or 
anagog'ical.— adv. anagog'ically. [Gr. anagdgi, inclined to analysis: resolving into first i:^- 
leading up, elevation— arm, up, agein, to lead.] ciples.— n. (often pi. in form) analytical logic: 

anagram, an'a-gram, n. a word or phrtue formed analyticalgeometry.—^odf.analyt'icaf.—adv. ana- / 
by the letters of another in differmt order.— v.t. lyt'ically.—analysis situs (sft'as; math.), older 
and V./. to anagrammatise.—od/s-anagranimat'ie, name for topology (math, meanings 1 and 2); 
anagrammat'icaL—adv. anagrammat'icaUy.—v.r. analytical chemistry (also analysis), chemist^ 
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■■■nuiirit, anrom-His'ts, n. the ncallins to 
memoir of things past: the recollection of the 
Platonic pre-otistence: a patient's remembrance 
of the early stages of his illness. (Gr. anamnisis 
—ana, up, back, mimniskein, to remind, recall to 
memoryj 

saanoipiioeis, an-»-mdr'fo-sh, or -/o', n. a defor¬ 
med figure appearing in proportion when rightly 
viewed, e.g. in a curved mirror, or in a particular 
direction.— atiis- anamor'idiic, anamor'phous. 
{Cr. anamorphdsis, a forming anew—omi, back, 
anew, and morphosis, a shaping— morphi, shape, 
form.] 

anan, a-nm', {pbs. or dial.) interj. expressing 
failure to understand, [anon.] 
ananas, a-na’nas^ it. the pineapple (Ananas 
salivas): the pinguin (Bromelia PInguIn), or its 
fruk.—^Aiso an'ana. [From an American 
Indian language.] 

Ananias, an-a-ni'es, n. a liar. [Acts of the Apostles, 
V. 1-5.] 

anatrice, a-nangk’e, (Gr. ananke) necessity, 
anapaest, in U.S. anapest, an’a-pist, (pros.) n. a 
foot of two short (or unstressed) syllables 
followed by a long (or stressedV—a dactyl re¬ 
versed.— a^'s. anapaes'tic, -al. [Gr. anapalstos, 
struck back— ana, back, palein, to strike.} 
anaphase, an'a-fax, it. the stage of mitosis at 
which the daughter-chromosomes move towards 
the poles of the spindle. [Gr. ana, up, back, and 
phase.] 

anaphora, an-af'»-ra, n. the rhetorical device of 
beginning successive sentences, lines, etc., with 
the same word or phrase: use of a word (such 
as It, do) to avoid repetition of a preceding word 
or group of words: the offering of the Eucharis¬ 
tic elements. [Gr. anaphora, a carrying back, 
reference— ana, back, pherein, to bear.] 
aaapitfodiaiac, an-pf-r&diz'l-ak, adi. tending to 
diminish sexual desire.— n. an anaphrodisiac 
agent. [Gr. an-, priv., aphrodislakos, sexual.] 
anaphylaxis, an-a-fil-aks'ls, n. an increased sus¬ 
ceptibility to injected foreign material, protein or 
non-protein, brought about by a previous intro¬ 
duction of it.—Also anaphylax'y.— ad}, anaphy- 
lac'tic. [Gr. ana, back, phylaxis, protection.] 
anaplasty, an'»-plas-tl, n. the reparation of super¬ 
ficial lesions by the use of adjacent healthy 
tissue, as by transplanting a portion of skin.— 
adj. anaplas'tic. [Gr. ana, again, plasseln, to 
form.] 

anaplerosis, an-»-plg-rd'sls, it. the filling up of a 
deficiency.— adJ. anaplerotic (-rot'tk). [Gr. ana- 
plirdsts — ana, up, and pleroein, to fill.] 
anaptyxis, an-ap-tik'sis, (phon.) n. development of 
a vowel between consonants.— ad}, anaptyc'tic. 
[Gr. anaptyxis, gape— ana, back, ptyssein, to 
fold.] 

anarak. See anorak. 

anarchy, an'ar-ki, it. complete absence of law or 
povernment. a harmonious condition of society 
in which law is abolished as unnecessary: utter 
lawlessness; chaos: complete disorder.—it. 
anarch (an'ark), an author, promoter, or personi¬ 
fication of lawlessness.— ad}s. anarchal (an- 
ark'ali rare); anarch'iai (rare); anardi'ic, 
anarch'ical.— adv. anarch'ically.— v.t. an'ar- 
chiae, -ize (an'ar-kiz), to render anarchic.— ns. 
an'archiam, the teaching of the anarchists; an'- 
arddnt, one whose ideal of society is one without 
government of any kind: one who seeks to 
advance such a condition by terrorism.—Also 
ai(}. — a4i. anarchist'ic. [Gr. anarchii, leader- 
lessness, lawlessness— an-, priv., archi, govern¬ 
ment,) 

anarthrona, an-6r'ihras, ad}, used without the 
article (of Greek nouns): without distinct 
joints.— adv. anar'thmnaly, [Gr. an-, priv., 
arthron, a joint, article.) 

anasarcB, tm-a-s&r’ka, n. diffused dropsy in the 


skin and subcutaneous tissue. [Gr. phrase ana 
sarktt, throughout the flesh.) 
anastuis, an-as'ta-sis, n. in Byzantine art, the 
Harrowing of Hell: convalescence.—a4f. ana¬ 
static (an-a-stat'ik),ot anastasis: with characters 
raised in relief. [Gr. anastasis, rising or raising 
up, or again— ana, up, again, stasis, a setting, 
standing.] 

anastigmat, an-as'tig-mat, or -stig', n. an anastig- 
matic lens.— ad}, anastigmat'ic (an-a-), not 
astigmatic.— n. anaetig'raatism. [Gr. an-, priv., 
and astigmatic.) 

anastomosis, an-as-ta-md'sis, it. communication 
by cross-connections to form a network:— pi. 
anastomo'ses (-sis). — v.l. anas'tomoBe, to inter¬ 
communicate in such a way.— adi. anastomotic 
(-mot’ik). [Gr. anastomdsis, outlet— ana, back, 
stoma, mouth.) 

anastroidie, an-as’lra-Je, (rhet.) n. inversion. [Gr. 
anastrophS — ana, back, and strepheln, to turn.) 
anatase, an'a-tas, n. a mineral consisting of tita¬ 
nium oxide.. [Gr. anatasis, a stretching, from 
its long crystals.] 

anathema, a- or a-nath'i-ma, it. a solemn eccle¬ 
siastical curse or denunciation involving ex- 
communication: a curse, execration: a person 
or thing cursed ecclesiastically or generally: an 
object of abhorrence:— pi. anath'emas.— ad}. 
anathematical (-mat'i-kl). — n. anathematisation, 
-ization (-ma-ti-za'shan). — v.l. and v.l. anatb'- 
ematise, -ize.—anathema maranatha (mar-a-na’- 
tha; Syriac mhran atha, the Lord cometh, or 
Lord come), words happening to occur together 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, wrongly understood as an 
intensified curse. [Gr. anathima, a thing dedi¬ 
cated or accursed, for anathema, a votive 
offering.— ana, up, and the root of tiihenal, to 
place.] 

anatomy, a-nat'a-ml, it. the art of dissecting any 
organised body: the science of the structure of 
the body learned by dissection: a subject for 
dissection (obs.): a skeleton, shrivellml and 
shrunken body, alive or dead, or mummy (arch.): 
bodily frame or structure: dissection: analysis. 
— adis.aaia,UmK(an-a-tom’ik),-»i, —odv.anatom'- 
ically.— v.t. anat'omise, -ize, to dissect: to lay 
open minutely (/?g.).—it. anat'omist, one skilled 
in anatomy. [Gr. analome, dissection— ana, up, 
tome, a cutting.] 

anatropous, a- or a-nat'ra-pas, (bot.) adi. of an 
ovule, turned back and attached at the side of 
the funicle, which thus becomes a ridge on the 
ovule. [Cr. ana, back, up, trope, a turning.] 
anatta, anatto. See annatto. _ 
a natura rei, a na-tH'ra re'i, na-loo'ra ra'e, (L.) 
from the nature of the case, 
anax andron, a'naks and'ron, (Gr. andron) lord of 
men (esp. Agamemnon). 

anbury, an'bar-i, n. a soft bloody wart on horses, 
etc.: a disease in turnips, cabbages, etc., due to 
a slime-fungus. [Perh. for angberry —O.E. ange, 
narrow, painful, and berry.] 
ancc, ans. Northern form of once, 
ancestor, an'sis-tar, n. one from whom a person is 
descended: a forefather:—/cm. an'cestress.— 
ad}s. ances'tral (-ses'); ancestorial (-sis-to'ri-al, 
-to'). — It. an'ces^,a line of ancestors: lineage. 
—an'cestor-wor'ship. [O.Fr. ancestre —L. ante¬ 
cessor — ante, before, cidlre, cessum, to go.] 
anchor, ang'kar, it. an implement for retaining a 
ship by chaining it to the bottom, or for holding 
a balloon to the ground, or the like: anything 
that gives stability or security (fig.). — v.t. to fix 
by an anchor: to fasten.— v.l. to cast anchor: 
to stop, or rest.—it. anch'orage, the act of 
anchoring: a place of or for anchoring: a set 
of anchors (Shak.): rest or support to the 
mind (fig.): duty imposed for anchoring.— adi- 
anch'orless.—anchor escapement, or recoil es¬ 
capement, a clock escapement in which the 
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palleta push the eieap^wheel slightly backwards 
at the end of each swing, causing a recoil of the 
pendulum; aach'or-holi, the hold of an anchor 
upon the ground: security (fig.)’, anch'W'ice', 
ground'ice: anchor (man), the man at the back 
of a teani in a tug-of-war: the man who runs 
the last stage of a relay-race: (or anchorman) a 
person on whom the success of an activity 
depends, esp., on television, the person respon¬ 
sible for smooth running of a dmiogue or dis¬ 
cussion between or among others; anch'or-ring, 
a solid generated by the revolution of a circle 
about an axis in its plane but not catting it and 
not passing through its centre; anch'or-stock, 
the cross-bar of an anchor, which causes one or 
other of the flukes to turn to the bottom.—at 
anchor, anchored; cast anchor, to let down the 
anchor; weigh anchor, to take up the anchor. 
[O.E. ancor —L. ancdrai cf. Gr. ankpra — ankos, 
a bend; conn, with angle.] 
anchor, ang'kar (Shak,), anchoret, -et, anchorite, 
-it, ns. a man or woman who has withdrawn 
from the world, especially for religious reasons: 
a recluse.— ns. anch'orage, a recluse’s cell; 
anch'oress, anc'ress, a female anchorite.— tuffs. 
anchoret'ic, -al. [Gr. anachoretis — ana, apart, 
chdreein, to withdraw.] 

anchovy, an’chd-vi, an-cnd’vl, n. a small Mediter¬ 
ranean fish {EngrauUs encrasicholus) of the 
herring family, used for pickling, and making 
sauce, paste, etc.—an'ch&vy-pear, the fruit of 
a W. Indian lecythidaceous tree {Crlas cauil- 
flora), often pickled. [Sp. and Port, anchom; 
of doubtful etymology.] 
anchylosis. The same as ankylosis, 
ancien rdgime, 3-syi rit-zhem, (Fr.) the old order 
(esp. before the French Revolution); ancienne 
noblesse, &-syen nob-les, the old nobility: the 
nobility of the ancien regime, 
ancient, dn’shtnt, aeff. very old: of former times: 
of long standing; belonging or relating to times 
long past, esp. before the downfall of the Western 
Roman Empire (a.d. 476).—it. an ag^ man: an 
eider or senior: one who lived in ancient times— 
usu. in pi. and applied esp. to the Greeks and 
Romans.— adv. an'ciently.— ns. an'eientness; 
an'cientry, antiquity: seniority: ancestry; 
dignity of birth: old people {Shak.). —ancient 
li^ts, the legal right to receive in perpetuity, by 
certain windows, a reasonable amount of day¬ 
light; Ancient Monument, a building of histori¬ 
cal interest scheduled for preservation, in many 
cases under the care of a government depart¬ 
ment; the Ancient of days (B.), the Almighty. 
[Fr. ancien —L.L. antlinus, former, old—L. 
ante, before.] 

ancient, 6n'sh»nt, ipbs.) n. a flag: a standard- 
bearer: an ensign. [See ensign.] 
ancile, an-si'le, an-ki’li, (L.) the shield that fell 
flrom heaven in the reign of Numa Poropilius, 
on the safety of which the prosperity of Rome 
depended. 

ancillary, an-sil'ar-i, an’sil-ar-i, atff. subserving: 
ministering; auxiliary. [L. anclUa, a maid¬ 
servant.] 

ancipitous, an-slp'i-tas, {hot.) ad), two-edged and 
flattened. [L. aneeps, -cipitis, two-edged, double 
— ambi-, on both sides, caput, capitis, head.] 
ancle, an obselete spelling of ankle, 
ancome, an’kam, (obs. or dial.) n. a sudden in¬ 
flammation : a whitlow. [Cf. oncome, income.] 
ancon, ang'kon, n. the elbow: a console to sup¬ 
port a door cornice: a breed of sheep with very 
short legs:—p/. ancones (-kd'nex). [Latinised 
from Gr. ank5n, a bend, elbow.] 

Ancona, ang-kd'na, it. a speckled variety of laying 
poultry of Mediterranean family. {Ancona in 
Italy.] 

ancora, ang-kd'rS, -kd', adv. encore. [It.] 
and, and, and, an, ’it, con). Indicating addition: 


also: .also of another kind: used to introduce a 
consequence or ahn: to introduce a question mt- 
presnve of surparise, realisation, wonder, in¬ 
credulity, etc.: sometimes app. meaningless 
(‘When that I was and a little tiny boy’): at a 
conditional coniunction (from M.E. times onl^; 
often in Shak.i now arck. —alto an, an iO if: 
even if, although: as if.—and ail, not without; 
and how {coll.), I should think so indeed; but 
and {obs.), and also. [O.E. and, ond; cf. Ger. 
and, and L. ante, before, Gr. anti, against.] 
and, and, n. the sign ampersand: a use of the 
word ‘and’: something added, 
and, an, {dial, and Shak.) con), than. [Perh. O.N. 
an. en, enn, than.] 

Andainsian, an-da-fSd’ (or -/d’) xWiyan, -s{h)yan, n. 
a native of Andalusia (Sp. Andabicia), in Spam: 
a blue variety of laying poultry, of Mediterra¬ 
nean family.—Also atff. —n. andalu'site (•«&), a 
silicate of aluminium, first found in Andalusia, 
andante, an-dan'td, (mus.) adv., atff. and n. 
moving with moderately slow, even expression: 
a movement or piece composed in andante time. 
—atff., adv. and n. andantino {an-dan-ti'no), (a 
movement, etc.) somewhat slower than andante: 
sometimes intended for somewhat quicker. [It., 
pr.p. of andare, to go.] 

Andean, an-di'an, Andine, an'din, adjs. of, or like, 
the Andes Mountains.— ns. airaesine {an'diz-in, 
-in), a feldspar intermediate between albite and 
anorthite; an'desite, a volcanic rock with plagio- 
ciase and some ferromagnesian mineral as pheno- 
crysts in a mkrolithic ground-mass (both found 
in the Andes).— ad), airaesitic {-it’ik). 
andiron, and'i-arn, n. an iron bar to support the 
end of a log in a fire: a fire-dog. [O.Fr. antOer 
(Fr. landler = randier); origin unknown; early 
confused with iron.] 

Andrew, an'droo, n. one of the twelve Apostles, 
patron Saint of Scotland.—St Andrew’s cross, 
a saltire, or cross of equal shafts crossed diagon¬ 
ally: the saltire of Scotland, white on a blue 
ground. 

Andrew Ferrara, an’drdd fl-ra'rd, n. a make of 
sword-blade highly esteemed in Scotland from 
c. 1600.—Also An'dro, or Andrea (-dSrd'd, or an"), 
Ferrara. [According to some from Andrea del 
Ferrari of Belluno, to others Andrew Ferrars or 
Ferrier of Arbroath, poss. as a native of Ferrara, 
Of —L. ferrOrius, smith.] 

andro-, andr-, in composition, man: male.— atffs. 
androcephalous {an-dro-sefa-las), man-headed 
(Gr. kephali, head); andrMioecious i^-i'shas), 
having hermaphrodite and male flowers on 
separate plants.— ns. androdioe'eism (see dioe¬ 
cious); androccium {art-dri’shl-am, or -si-am), 
stamens collectively (Gr. oikion, house); andro¬ 
gen {an'dro-Jan), any one of the male sex- 
hormones: a synthetic compound with similar 
effect.— adis. androgen'Ic, pertaining to an 
androgen; kndrogynous (an-</rq/7-n»s, or-drag’), 
having the characteristics of both male and 
female in one individual: hermaphrodite: 
having an inflorescence of both male and female 
flowers {bot.). — n. androg'yny, hermaphroditism 
(Gr. gyni, woman).-^a<(f. andromonoecious 
{an-dro-mon-g’shas), having hermaphrodite and 
male flowers on the same plant.—ns. andro- 
monoe'eism (see monoecious); an'drophore {-/dr, 
-fir), a prolongation of the receptacle carrying 
the stamens (Gr. pharos, h bearing). [Gr. anir, 
andros, man, male.] 

Andromeda, an-drom’i-da, n. a genus of shrubs of 
the heath family: a northern constellation.—n. 
andromedotoxin, an-dropt'i-dd-tok'sin, a ve^ 
table drug got from Andromeda, used in relief 
of high blood pressure. [Andromeda, in Greek 
myth, a maiden delivered by Perseus from a sea- 
monster.] 

andvile {Spens.). Same as anvil. 
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am, yin, in (Scot, and obs.), a^., n, and pron. 
ona: an. a. fO.E. da.) 

■ B e ar , n-nir’, oda. nearly: near.—prep. near.— 
v.r. to approach, to come near to. (of, on, and 
near.] 

aneath, 0 -ufth% (Scot. »-neth', o-nlUh’), adv. and 
prep, (chiefly Srat.) bmeath. (Prep, a, and the 
root of beneath.] 

anecdote, dn'Ik-dSt, ‘n. a short narrative of an 
incident of private life.— n. an'ecdotage, anec¬ 
dotes collectively: garrulous old age (with pun 
on dotagcy, aa'ecdotist.— atHs. aneraSt'al, anec- 
dotical (-dot’). (Gr. on-, priv., ekdotot, pub- 
Jished— ek, out, didonal, to give.] 
anedMk, an-ok-d'ik, ad/, echoless. [Gr. an-, priv., 
and echoic.] 
aaelace. See enlace. 

aaeic, a-nil’, v.t. to anoint (arch.): to administer 
eatreme unction to. (O.E. an, on, efe, oil; used 
in reminiscence of Shakespeare; see uaaneled.] 
anemia, anemic, etc. Same as anaemia, etc. 
anemo-, in composition, wind— ns. anemognun 
(»-nem’d-gram), an hnemographic rCbord; an- 
am'ograph (-grilDt <ui instrument for measuring 
and recording the pressure and velocity of the 
wind.— oiO. anemographic (•p‘<tf’lk). — ns. anemo- 
logy (an-l-moVs-Jt), the science of the winds; 
anemometer (-mom’i-tsr), a wind-gauge.— adl. 
anemomctric (-md-met'rlk). — ns. anemom'etry; 
anemone (s-nem't-nl), windflower—any member 
of the genus Anemone of the crowfoot family: 
a sea-anemone (Gr. anemeni.). — adl. anemoph'- 
ilous, wind-pollinated.— n. anemoph'ily. [Gr. 
anemos, wind; cf. L. animus, anima.] 
aaencephaly, ansn-sef's-ll, -kef’, n. congenital 
absence of all or part of the brain.—^Also 
anencephal'ia (-iU’ya).—€u(l. anencephal'ic. [Gr. 
an-, pnv.; see encephalon.] 
an-cnd, on-end’, adv. to the end, continuously 
(Shok.): upright (Sludc.): straight ahead 
(naut.). —most an end (obs,), almost always. 
[Prep, an and end.] 

aneat, o-nent’, (mainly Scot.) prep, in a line with: 
auinst: towards: in regard to, concerning, 
about. [O.E. on efen, on even.] 
aacrly, an’or-ll, (atch. Scot.) adv. only, [ane; 
r perh. on analogy of some othw word.] 
aneroid, an’f-rold, adl- dispensing with the use of 
liquid.— n. an aneroid barometer. [Fr. aairoide 
—jGr. a-, priv., neros, wet, eidos, form.] 
anestihceia, etc. Same as anaesthMia, etc. 
aaetic, a-nel’ik, (med.) adl. soothing. [L. anetlcus 
—Gr. anetikos, abating sickness.] 
anenrin, an’B-rin, o-nO’rln, n. vitamin B|, defi¬ 
ciency of which affects the nervous system.— 
Also called thiamine. [Gr. a-, priv., neuron, 
nerve.] 

aneurysm, an’Or-tsm, n. dilatation of an artery 
(path.): any abnormal enlargement.— ad). 
aneurys'mal.—Also aneurism, [Gr. aneurysma — 
ana, up, ewys, wide.] 

anew, o-nd’, in U.S. -ndS’, adv. afresh: again, 
[of and new.) 

anfractuous, an-frakt’&-»s, adj. winding, involved, 
circuitous.— n. anfractuosity (-os’i-tl). [L. an- 
fractudsus — ambi-, about, frangire, to break.] 
Angamland, ang-gd-rS’land, (geot.) n. the primitive 
nucleus of N.E. Asia. [Angara River.] 
angary, ang’gor-L n. a belligerent's right to seize 
and use neutral or other property (subject to 
compmisation). [Gr. angareii, forced service— 
at^aros, a courier; a Persian word—Assyrian 
agarru.\ 

angekkok, ang’gt-kok, n. Eskimo conjurer. 
[Eskimo.] 

angel, Sn’Jl, a. a divine messenger: a ministering 
spirit: an attendant or guardian spirit: a person 
possessing the quality attributed to these— 
gentleness, purity, etc.: a dead person regarded 
as received Into nnven: pne supposed to have a 


special commiftion, as the head of the Church 
in Rev. ii and iii: in the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, one who corresponds in a limhM sense 
to a bishop: a messenm generally (poet.): an 
old Eng. coin bearing the n^re of an angel: a 
radar echo of unknown o^n; a flnaimial 
backer or adviser (coll.): a rich man who is an 
easy victim for those in search of money (coB,). 
— adls. angelic (an-lel'lk), -al.— adv. angericaOy. 
—in'gel-^c, la'gel-foM, a cake made of 
flour, sugar, and white of egg; fln'gel-fish, a kind 
of shark (Sguatina, or Rhina), with large wing¬ 
like pectoral fins: a tropical Am^can river-fish 
(PterophyBum) of the family Ckhlidae, much 
compress, almost circular in body but cres- 
Mnt-shaped owing to the long fin filaments, the 
whole banded with changing black vertical 
stripes: applied also to Pomacanthus and several 
other fishes of the Chaetodontidae; In'gelhood; 
Angel'ica, a genus of umbelliferous plants with 
larm leaves and double-winged fruit, once 
highly reputed as a defence against poison and 
pestinnce: (without cap.) a garden plant by 
some includM in the genus as A. Arckangellea, 
by others called Archangelica officinalis: its 
candied leaf-stalks and midribs; angel'ica-tree', 
an American Aralia; angelol'atry (dn-), angel- 
worship ; ftngelol'ogy, doctrine regarding angels; 
Ingdoph'any, the manifestation of an angel to a 
man; ftng'els-on-horse'back, oysters and bacon 
on toast; in'gel-water, a perfumed liquid, at 
first made largely from angelica, then from 
ambergriSj rose-water, orange^flower water, etc. 
—on the side of the angels, basically in sympathy 
with traditional virtues and virtuous aims. [Gr. 
angelos, a messenger.] 

angehis, an’Ji-bs, n. a short devotional exercise in 
honour of the Incarnation, repeated three times 
daily: the bell rung in Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries at morning, noon, and sunset, to invite the 
faithful to recite it. [From the introductory 
words, ‘Angelas domini nuntiavit Mariae’.] 
anger, ang’gor, n. hot displeasure, oAen involving 
a desire tor retaliation: wrath; inflammation 
(now dial.). — v.t. to make angry: to irritate.— 
adJ. an'gerless.— cuivs. an'gerly (arch.), ang'iily. 
— n. ang'riness.— adj. ang'ry, excited with anger; 
inflamed: of threatening or lowering aspect.— n. 
an angry young man.—angry young man, a 
young man loud in disgust at what his elders 
have made of society (from Look Back in Anger, 
play, 19S6, by John Osborne, one of a group of 
writers of the period to whom the term was 
applied). [O.N. angr; cf. agnail, anbury, 
angina, anguish.] 

Angevin, an’JI-vin, adj. of Aniou: relating to the 
Plantagenet house that reigned in England firom 
1154 to 1485, descended from Geoffrey V, 
Count of Anjou.— n. a native of Anjou: a 
member of the house of Anjou—^by some 
reckoned only down to loss of Anjou (1204), by 
othm, till the deposition of Richard II in 1399. 
angico, an’Ji-kd, n. a S. American mimosaceous 
tree (Piptaderda): its gum. [Port.—^Tupl.] 
angina, an-Ji’no, better an’Ji-no, n. any inflamma¬ 
tory affection of the throat, as quinsy, croup, 
etc.— adj. anginal (an-ji’nl, an'ji-nl). —angina 
pec'toris, a disease of the heart marked by 
paroxysms of intense pain, radiating from the 
breastbone mainly towards the left shoulder and 
arm. [L. angina. See anguish.] 
angiocarpous, an-jl-d-kar'pos, ad), having the fruit, 
or in fungi the hymenium, within a simial 
covering. (Gr. artgeion, a case, karpos, fruit.] 
angiogram, an’ji-o-gram, n. a photograph made 
by angiography.— ns. angiog'rapliy, art or 
process of making X-ray photographs of biood- 
vessels by injecting the vessels with a substance 
opaque to the rays; angioma (an-Ji-d’ma), a 
tumour composed of blood or lymph vessels:— 
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pi. angiS'inata. (Gr. angekm, case, vessel, 
gramma, that which is written.] 
angioepcrm, an'jl-o-spurm, n. a plant of the 
AnglMperm'ae, one of the main divisions of 
flowering plants, in which the seeds are in a 
closed ovary, not naked as in gymnosperms.— 
adjx. angiospcrm'al, angiosperm'ous. [Gr. 
auction, case, sperma, seed.] 
angiostomous, an~JI-os‘um-»s, angiostomatous, 
an-ii‘6‘Sto’m»-t»s, atljf. narrow-mouthed: with 
a mouth that is not distensible. [Gr. angelon, a 
vessel, case, confused with L. angfre, to com¬ 
press; Gr, stdma, siomalos, mouth.] 
angle, ang'gl, it. a corner: the point from which 
lines or surfaces diverge: the inclination of two 
straight lines, or of two curves measured by that 
of their tangents, or of two planes measui^ by 
that of perpendiculars to their intersection 
(geom.): the spread of a cone, a number of 
meeting planes or the like, measured by the area 
on the surface of a sphere subtending it at the 
centre: an outlying corner or nook: a point of 
view: frame {snooker, etc.).— v.t. to put in a 
corner: to corner: to put in the jaws of a 
billiard pocket: to move, drive, direct, turn, 
adjust, present, at an angle: to present (news, 
etc.) in such a way as to serve a particular end. 
— v.i. to proceed at an angle or by an angular 
course— adj. angied, having angles: bias^.— 
adv. ang'lewise.— adj. ang'ular {ang'gU-br), 
having an angle or corner: measured by an 
angle: stiff in manner, the opposite of easy or 
graceful {fig.)', bony and lean in figure.—n. 
angularity {•lar'i-tl). — adj. ang'ulated, formed 
with angles.—angle iron, an L-shaped iron used 
in structural work. [Fr.,—L. angulusi cog. with 
Gr. ankylosi both from root ank, to bend, seen 
also in anchor, ankle.] 

angle, ung'gl, n. a fish-hook or fishing-tackle 
{ohs.)'. an act of angling (esp. ^g.).— v.i. to fish 
with rod and line.—v.r. to try to gain by some 
artifice (with Jor). — ns. ang'ler, one who Ashes 
with rod and line, esp. for sport: the devil-fish 
or fishing'-frog, a wide-mouthed voracious fish 
{Lophius piscaiorius) that attracts its prey by 
Nyaving filaments attached ter its head: extended 
to related kinds, some of them remarkable for 
the dwarf males parasitic on the female; 
ang'ling.— n. ang'le-worm, any worm used as 
bait by anglers. [O.B. angul, hook.] 

Angle, ang'gi, n. a member or descendant of the 
German tribe (O.E. Engie) from Schleswig that 
settled in Northumbria, Mercia, and East 
Anglia.— adj. Ang'lian, of the Angles.— n. an 
Angle: the English dialect of the Angles.— adj. 
Angiican, of or characteristic of, the Church of 
England and churches in communion with it: 
English (esp. l/.S.).—Also n. — n. Anglicanism, 
the principles of the Church of England: attach¬ 
ment to English institutions, esp. the English 
Church.— adv. anglice {ang'gii-se; L. ang'gli~ka), 
in English.— v.t. anglicise, -ize {-sis), to make 
English.— V.I. to assume or conform to English 
ways.—Rs. anglicism (-si'zm), an English idiom 
or peculiarity: English principles; anglicist, 
anglist, one wlio has a scholarly knowledge of 
the English language, literature, and culture; 
anglistlc, the study of these subjects.—v.r. 
anglify, to make English.—p/jr. Anglo- (iing'- 
gld-), English: esp. conjointly English and 
something else.— atO- Anglo-American, English 
in origin or birth, American by settlement or 
citizenship.—Also n.— n. Anglo-Cath'ollc, one 
who regards himself as a Catholic of Anglican 
pattern: a High-Churchman.—Also adji — n. 
Anglo-Cathoilcism.— adj. Anglo-French', of 
England and France.— r. the form of the French 
language formerly spoken in England.— a<^. 
Anglo-fn'dian, of England and India: of English 
as spoken in India: Eurasian.— n. an English¬ 
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man long resident in India: a Eurasian.— n. 
^ido-rrish, the English language as spoken in 
Ireland: Irish people of English descent: people 
of mixed English and Irish descent.— adj. of 
England and Ireland: of the Anglo-Irish people 
or speech.—n. Anglo-Is'raelite, one who belwves 
that the English are descendants of (he Jewish 
‘lost tribes’ carried off by the Assyrians 721 b.c. 
—Also add. — ns. aB^o-raA'nia, a ertue, or in¬ 
discriminate admiration, for what is English; 
anglomg'niac; Anglo-Nor'man, the French 
dialect of the Normans in England.—Also adj. 
— R. ang'lophil {-fit), also -phile (•///), a friend 
and admirer of England and things English (Gr. 
philos, friend).—^Also adj. — n. ang'lophobe, one 
who fears or dislikes England and things 
English (Gr. phobos, fear).—Also add. —n. 
anglophS'bia.— adds, anglophd'biac, -phobic {-fob’, 
-ffdt’y, Ang'loidiane, of African state, person, 
speaking English, esp. as opp. to French, in 
everyday affairs.— n. Anglo-Sax'on, Old English: 
one of the Germanic settlers in England and 
Scotland, including Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
or of their descendants: a Saxon of England, 
distinguished from the Old Saxons of the 
Continent: anybody of English speech.—Also 
adj. — R. Anglo-Sax'ondom. [L. Anglus.] 
anglesite, ang’gU-sit, n. orthorhombic lead sul¬ 
phate, first found in Anglesey. 

Anglican, etc., Anglo-, etc. Sm Angle. 

Angola, ang-gd’la, adj. Angora: pertaining to 
Angola in Africa. 

Angora, ang-gd'ra, -gd', adj. of Ang’dra (Gr. 
Ankyra; in later times Angora, Ankara) a town 
of ancient Galatia, now capital of Turkey.— n. 
(in all meanings sometimes without cap.) an 
Anatolian goat: its long silky wool (the true 
mohair): cloth made from it: a silky-haired 
rabbit or (fordierly) cat: yarn or material of 
Angora rabbit hair. 

Angostura, ang-gos-tS'ra, n. a town (now Ciudad 
Bolivar) on the narrows (Sp. angostura) of the 
Orinoco in Venezuela, giving name to an aro¬ 
matic bitter bark formerly used in medicine 
{fam. Rutaceae, esp. Cusparia). —Angostura 
bitters, trademark for a brand of aromatic 
bitters first made in Angostura, 
angry. See anger. 

angst, dngst, (Ger.) anxiety.— adj. angst'-ridden. 
Angstrom, angstrom, ang' or ong’stram, n. a unit 
(10~" metres) used in expressing wavelengths of 
light, ultraviolet rays. X-rays, molecular and 
atomic distances.—Formerly, but not now usu., 
Ang-, angstrom unit. [Anders 1. Angstrdm 
(181^74), Swedish physicist.] 

Anguis, ung’gwis, n. generic name not of a snake 
but of the blindworm.— n. ang'uifauna, fauna of 
snakes.— adj. ang'uiform, snake-shaped.— n. 
Anguill'a, the common eel genus.— adj. anguilF- 
iform, eel-like.— n. Angnill'Bla, the paste-eel 
genus of nematode worms.— adjs. anguine {ang’- 
gwtn) of or like a snake; ang'uiped(e) {-ped, -ped) 
having feet or leip in the form of snakes. [L. 
anguis, snake; adj. anguinus; dim. anguilla, eel.] 
anguish, ang'gwish, n. excessive pain of body or 
mind: agony.— v.t. to afflict with anguish.— v.i. 
to suffer anguish.— adj. ang'uished. [O.Fr. 
angoisse, choking—L. angustia, tightness, nar¬ 
rowness.] 

angular. See under angle. 

anguati-, ang-gus’ti-, in composition, narrow.— 
adjs. angustifo'liatc, narrow-leaved: angustiroa'- 
trate, narrow-beaked. [L. angustus, narrow.] 
angwantibo, ang-wiin'ti-ho, a small W. African 
lemur. [W. African word.] 
enharmonic, an-hiir-mon’ik, adj. not harmonic.— 
anharmonic ratio, cross-ratio (harmonic when » 
-I). [Gr. an-, priv., barmonikos, harmonic.] 
an-heires {Shak.), an obscure word in Merry 
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Wives i. 227, yariously conjectured to be an 
error for on hen, for mynheera, or for ameers. 
aidwIatuMi, an-U-lS's/un, n. shortness of breath. 
(L. mdkiUtid, -dnis — aahSUre, to gasp.] * 
anhiutcrad. See ahuagcred. 
anhydride. an-hVdrid, n. a compound representing 
in its composition an acid minus water.—n. 
anhy'drite, a mineral, anhydrous calcium sul¬ 
phate.—anhy'drous, free from water. [Gr. 
an-, priv., kydSr, water.] 

ankonic, an-i-kon'ik, a^. symbolising without 
aiming at resemblance: pertaining to anicon- 
ism.— ns. ani'eonism {-ksn-izm), worship or 
veneration of an object that represents a god 
without being an image of him; ani'eonist. (Gr. 
an-, priv., eikdn, image.] 

anient, annicut, an’i-kut, n. a dam. (Tmtiil anai- 
kattu.J 

anigh, s-ni', prep, and adv. nigh, [a- as in 
anear, afar, and nigh; a modern formation.] 
anight, s-nit', (Shak.) adv. of nights, at night, [of 
and night.] 

anil, an'il, n. indigo, plant or dye. [Port, anii; 
At. an-nil, the indigo plant; Sans. itiVi, indigo.] 
anila, an'U, an'il, adj. old-womanish: imbecile.— 
It. anility (a- or a-nU'i-ti), old-womanishness; 
imbecile dotage. [L. dnus, -Ss, an old woman.] 
antiiac, an'U-en, -in, or -in. n. a product of coal 
tar extensively used in dyeing and other indus¬ 
trial arts, first obtained from anil. —^Also adj. (as 
in aniline dye). 

aaima, an'i-ma, n. the soul, the innermost part of 
the personality.—^anima mundi, mun’di, mddn'di, 
the soul of the world. [L.] 
animadvert, an-im-ad-vurt’, v.i. to take cognisance 
(/aw; usu. with on, upon): to take note: to 
comment critically (on): to express censure.— 
v.i. to consider, to observe (obs.). — ns. animadver'- 
sion; animadvert'er. [L. animus, the mind, ad, 
to, and vertire, to turn.] 

animal, an'i-msi, n. an organised being having life, 
sensation, and voluntary motion—typically dis¬ 
tinguished (Vom a plant, which is organised and 
has life, but apparently not sensation or volun¬ 
tary motion: often, a lower animal—one below 
man: a mammal: a brutish or sensual man.— 
adj. of, of the nature of, derived from, or 
belonging to an animal or animals; brutal, 
sensual.— v.t. an'imalise, -ize, to represent or 
conceive in animal form: to endow with animal 
life or the properties of animal matter: to con¬ 
vert into animal matter: to brutalise, sensualise. 
— ns. animalisS'tion, -z-; an'imalism, exercise or 
enjoyment of animal life, as distinct from intel¬ 
lectual: the state of being actuated by mere 
animal appetites: brutishness, sensuality: theory 
that man is a mere animal being; an'imalist, one 
who practises or believes in animalism; one who 
paints, carves, or writes stories about, animals; 
aminality (-a/'i-ii), animal najure or life: status 
of an animal or of a lower animal.— adv. 
aa'lmally, physically.—animal spirits (orig. 
spirit), formerly, a supposed principle form<^ 
in the brain out of vital spirits and conveyed 
to all parts of the body through the nerves: 
nervous force: exuberance of health and life: 
cheerful buoyancy of temper: the spirit or 
principle^f volition and sensation (M///.); 
an'imal-worahip; -worshipper. [L. animai — 
anima, air, breath, life, soul.] 
animal bipes, an’i-mai bi'pez, bi'pas, (L.) a two- 
footed animal, man; animal implume, im-piod'- 
m€, -me, featherless animal; animal rationale, 
ri-shi-S-na'Ie, ra-ti-d-na1e, reasoning animal; 
animal risibilc, ri-si'bi-le, ri-si'bi-ie, animal able 
to laugh. 

animal^e, an-lm-al’kSI, n. a small animal: (now) 
one that cannot be seen by the naked eye:— 
pi. animarcules. animarcula.-a<(/. animal'- 
cidar.— n. animal'enlist, one who believes that 
file, fir; mi, hur (her); mine; mile, 


the spermatozoon contains all future generations 
in germ. [L. anitrudcuUm, dim. of animal.] 
animate, an'Im-St, v.t. to give life to: to enliven: 
to inspirit; to actuate.— atU. (-mil) living: 
having animal life.— adl. an'imated, lively: ftill 
of spirit: endowed with life: moving as if 
alive.—adv. an'imatedly.—adj. an'imating.— adv. 
an'imatingly.— ns. animi'tion, act of animating: 
state of being alive: liveliness: vigour; an'ima- 
tism, primitive attribution of life to natural 
phenomena and natural objects, but not, as in 
animism, belief that spirits reside in them; 
an'imator, an artist who makes drawings for 
animated cartoons.—animated cartoon, a motion 
picture produced from drawings, each successive 
drawing showing a very slight change of position 
so that a series of them gives the effect of a 
definite movement. [L. animSre, -Stum — 
anima, air, breath, life.] 

animd, anime, an'i-mS, -mi, n. the resin of the W. 
Indian locust-tree; extended to other gums and 
resins. [Said to be Fr. animi, living, from the 
number of insects in it; but perhaps a ngtive 
name.] 

animism, an'im-ism, n. the attribution of a soul to 
natural objects and phenomena: G. E. Stahl’s 
theory that the soul is the vital principle.—^, 
an'imist.— adj. animis'tic. [L. anima, the soul.] 
animo et fide, an'i-mo et fi'de, fi'dS, (L.) by 
courage and faith. 

animoeity, an-im-os'i-ti, n. strong dislike: enmity. 

[L. animositas, fullness of spirit.] 
animus, an'im-ss, n. intention: actuating spirit: 
hostility. [L. animus, spirit, soul.] 
anion, an'i-on, n. an ion that seeks the anode: an 
electronegative ion.— adJ. anion'ic. [Gr. ana, 
up, idn, going, pr.p. neut of ienai, to go.] 
anise, an'is, n. an umbelliferous plant (Pimpinella) 
whose aromatic seeds are used in making 
cordials: in Matt, xxiii. 23 (Gr. anethon) 
believed to be dill.— ns. an'iseed, the seed of 
anise; anisette; anisette {an-i-zet'), a cordial or 
liqueur prepared from anise seed.—star-anise 
star). [Gr. anison, anise.] 
anito-, an-i'sd-, or -so', in composition, unequal. 
— adjs. anisocercal (-sur'kl), with unequal tail- 
lobes; anisodac'tylous (of birds), with three toes 
turned forward, one backward; anisorn'erous, 
with unequal numbers of parts in the floral 
whorls; anisophyll'ous, with differently formed 
leaves on different sides of the shoot; aniso- 
trop'ic, not isotropic, showing differences of 
property or of effect in different directions.— n. 
anisot'ropy. [Gr. anisos, unequal— an-, priv.. 
Isos, equal.] 

anker, angk'tr, n. an old measure for wines 
and spirits used in Northern Europe, varying 
considerably—that of Rotterdam 81 imperial 
gallons. [Du.] 

ankerite, ang'k»r-it, n. a rhombohcdral carbonate 
of calcium, iron, magnesium, and manganese. 
[After Professor M. J. Anker (1772-1843), 
Styrian mineralogist.] 

ankh, angk, n. an ansate cross— -shaped with a 
loop above the horizontal bar—symbol of life. 
[E»pt., life.] 

ankle, or (arch.) ancle, angk'l, n. the joint con¬ 
necting the foot and leg.— adj. ank'M, having 
ankles.— n. ank'let (-lit), an ornamental or 
supporting ring or chain for the ankle.— 
ank'le-boot, ank'le-jack, a boot reaching above 
the ankle; ankle sock, a sock reaching to and 
covering the ankle. [O.E. ancleow, cf. Cer. 
enkel, and angle.] 

Ankple, ang-kd'le, n. a breed of large cattle with 
long horns. [Ardtole, plateau region in Uganda.] 
ankus, ang'kes, n. an elephant goad. [Hind.] 
ankykwis, anchylosis, ang-ki-l6’sis, n. fusion of 
bones or skeletal parts: fixation of a joint by 
fibrous bands or union of bones.— v.t. and v.i. 
for; mate; mS9n,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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ankylostomlasiB 

■nk'jloM, uch'ykiM, to itifTen or ftise, u a 
joint or baoea.—^adtJ. ank'ylowd, Mdi']4ow4. 
[Or. aidcyidsis, sUifwiing of a joint—^uikyloeln, 
to crook.] 

ankykMtomiMit, aachyloatomiasia, mg-kl-ld-stO’ 
mi’gsis, H. hookworm disease ot miner's 
anaemia, caused by a parasitic nematode (.Anky- 
lostomum duodenale or other). [Or. mkylos, 
crooked, stoma, mouth.] 

aalace, anelace, an’kts, -bs, a. a short two-edged 
tapering dagger. [Ety. unknown.] 
anla^ ^'iSrgs, ibiol.) ft. the primordium or first 
rudiment of an organ. [Ger.] 
ann. an, (Scot.) n. see amut. 
anna, ait'n, n. an obsolescent coin of India and 
Pakisten, the sixteenth part of a rupee. (Deci¬ 
mal coinage introduced India, \95i, Pakistan, 
1961.) [Hmd.ditd.] 

aimabwgitc, an'»-birg-it, it. an apple-green 
mineral, hydrous nickel arsenate. lAnnaberg in 
Saxony.] 

annal, an’ol, n. a year's entry in a chronicle: (in 
pi.) records of events under the years in which 
they happened: historical records generally: 
year-books.— v.t. ann'alise, -ize, to record.— n. 
ann'alist, a writer of annals.—^/, aonalist'ic. 
[L. annalis, yearly— annus, a year.] 
annat, an'st, ft. annates, an'Sts, n.pl. the first- 
fruiU, or one year’s income of a benefice, paid to 
the Pope (in England from 1535 to the crown, 
from 1703 to Queen Anne’s bounty; extinguished 
or made redeemable 1926): annat or atm (Scots 
law) from 1672 to 1925 the half-year’s stipend 
payable after a parish minister’s death to his 
widow or next of kin. [L.L. aniUita —^L. annus, 
a year.] 

an(a)atto, a- or a^nat'6, an(n)atta, -a, aniotto, 
ar-not'6, ft. a bright orange colouring roatto: got 
from the fruit pulp of a tropical American tree, 
Bixa Orellana (fam. Bixaceae). [Supposed to be 
of Carib origin.] 

anneal, o-neV, v.t. to heat and cool gradually 
(glass, metals), usu. in order to soften: to heat 
in order to fix colours on, as glass.—^Also v.l .— 
ns. anneal'er; anneai'ing. [Pfx. an-, and O.E. 
ilan, to bum.] 

annelid, an'a-M, n. member of the Annelida 
(a-neri-da), a class comprising the red-blooded 
worms, having a long body composed of nu¬ 
merous rings. [L. annellus, Snellus, dim. of 
Snulus, a ring.] 

annex, »-neks\ v.t. to add to the end: to join or 
attach: to take permanent possession of: to 
purloin, appropriate (co//.): to affix: append.— 
n. (an'eks) something added: a supplemoitary 
building—sometimes (as Fr.) annexe (a-neks', 
an'eks). — n. annexfi'tion (on-).—fi. and adf. 
annexfi'tionist.— ns. annexion (o-nek'skan), act 
of annexing: something annexed (Sluk.)i an- 
nex'ment, addition (Shak.): the thing annexed; 
annexure;; a-nek'shar, something added, esp. an 
addition to a public document. [L. annectire, 
annexum — ad, to, nectire, to tie.] 
annicut. See sinicut. 

annihilate, a-nr(h)il-et, v.t. to reduce to nothing: 
to put out of existence: to crush or wither by 
look or word (fig.). — ns. annlhiU'tion, reduction 
to nothing: the destruction of soul as well as 
body (theol.y, annlliill'tioaism, the belkf that 
the soul (esp. of the unrepentant wicked) dies 
with the body.—<ntf. aaniliilitiTe.—n. anni'- 
hilitor. [L. annlMlSre, Stum — ad, to, nIMI, 
nothing.] 

anaiversary, an-l-vUrs'a-rl, ad}, retuminfc happen- 
ii^ or commemorated about the same date every 
year: pertaining to annual recurrence or cele¬ 
bration.— If. the day of the year on which an 
event happened or is celebrated as having 
happened in a previous year: the celebration 
pta^ to recurrence, esp. a mass or religious 


service. [L. mudvtrsartua — tmnus, a year, and 
vertire, versum, to turn.] 

anno, an'd, (L.) in the year; anno ChrietL kris"tt, 
-ti, in the year ofChrist; anno Domini, dam'ln-i, 
S, in file year of our Lord (used as n. for ‘advanc¬ 
ing old age’); anno mundi, mun’sB, hidbn'di, in 
the year of the world (used in reckonhig dates’ 
,from the supposed time of creation); anno regni, 
reg'nt, -ni, m the year of the reign; anno salutis, 
sal-a'tls, Sd‘, in (he year of redemption; anno 
nrbis conditae, dr’bls kmt'dUS, dbr’bls kon'dU-i, 
in the year of the founding of thecity(i.e.^ome. 
753 n.c.). 

aniMftate, tin’d-tit, v.t. to make notes upon.— v.l. to 
append notes.— ns. annoti'tion, the making of 
notes: a note of mcplanation: comment; aa- 
notitor. [L. amotSre — ad, to, notSre, -dfum, to 
marie.] 

annonnee, a-nowns\ v.t. to declare: to give public 
notice of: to make known.— ns. announce'ment; 
announe'er, one who announces: in radio and 
television, one who reads file news and annouimes 
othm- items in the programme. [O.Fr. anoncer — 
L. annunliare — aa, to, nuntlare, to report.] 
annoy, a-nol', v.t. and v.l. to trouble: to vex: to 
tease: to harm,esp. in military sense.—lu. annoy' 
(now poetic), anaoy'ance, that which annoys: act 
of aimoying: state of being aimoyed.— adv. 
annoy'inw* [O.Fr. anobr (It. annotare)', noun 
anol(mod. enmd) —L. L. inodiSre —L.phrase, in 
odid, as in ‘est mihi In odid’=it is to me hateful.] 
anmial, an'B-al, arB. yearly: comin|| every year: 
lasting or living for a year: requiring to be re- 
newed every year: performed in a year.—n. a 
plant that lives for one year only: a publicatton 
appearing yearly, esp. an illustrated gift-book: 
A year-book.—ann'ually.—annual rings, 
rings, as seen in cross-section, in a branch or 
tnmk, representing generally a year’s sprowth of 
wood. [L.L. annudlls — annus, a year.] 
annuity, a-n&’i-ti, n. ’a payment (generally of 
uniform amount) falling due in each year during 
a ^ven term, such as a period of years or the life 
of an individual, the capital sum not being return¬ 
able.—fl. annO'itant, one who receives an annuity. 
—annuity due, one whose first payment is due in 
advance; certain annnity, one for a fixed term of 
years, subject to no contingency whatever; 
complete annuity, one of which a proportion is 
payable up to the day of death; contingent 
annnity, one that depends on the continuance of 
some status, as the life of a pmon; curtate 
annnity, one payable only at the end of each year 
survived; deferred or reversionary aimuity, one 
whose fint payment is not to be made until the 
expiry of a certain number of years. (Fr. annuiti 
—L.L. annuitds, Stis —L. annus, year.] 
annnl, a-mir,v.t. to make null: to reduce to nothing: 
to abolish:—pr.p. annnll'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
annulled'—n. annul'iiieut. [Fr. annuler —^L.L. 
annAlldre^h. ad, to, nBlIus, none.] 
ammlar, an'Sftar, ad}, ring-shaped: cutting in a 
ring: ring-bearing.— n. the nng-finger.— n. an- 
niilarity (-lar'I-ti). — n.pl. Anniufi'ta (obs.), the 
Annelida.— n. ann'filate (obs.), an annelid.--^s. 
ann'Qlate, ringed.— ns. annuli'tion, a ring 

or belt: a circular formation; ann'ulet, a little 
ring: a small flat fillet encircling a column, etc. 
(archit.): a little circle borne as a charge (Aer.).— 
a^. ann'ulose, ringed.— n. ann'ulus (bio!.), any 
rir^-shaped structure, esp. a ring of ceils that 
brings about dehiscence of a moss sporogonhim 
or a fern capsule:-^/, ann'iili.—annular eclipse, 
one in which a ring-shaped part of the sun 
remains visible. [L. annularis, for anularis — 
dnulus, a ring—dim. of dniu, a rounding or ring.] 
annunciate, annuntiate, a-nun's(k)(-dt, v.t. to 
proclaim.— ns. aanuncik'tioa (-si-), proclamation: 
esp. (cap.) that of the angel to the Virgin Mary, 
Or ito anniversary, 23th March (Annuncid'tiou- 
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day, Lady<day); AnaoiiciatioB-lily, the white lily 
{Ullum eandidum), often seen in pictures of the 
Annunciation.— wf, annun'ciative.—n. annun'* 
ciator, a device giving audible or visual inforni- 
aiion, e.g. indicating where a bell or telephone 
it being run^, now often operated by closed* 
circuit t^vision: an announcer. (L. annualidre, 
-itum—Ml, to, mmtidre — mtntius, a messenger.: 
c from mediaeval spelling of Latin: cf. announce.] 
annus mirabilis, an'as mir-ab’U~is, an'dbs mir-ab’il- 
Is, (L.) year of wonders—applied to 1666 (year 
of plague and fire of London), etc. 
anoa, d~nd'a, n. the sapi-utan, or wild ox of Celebes, 
like a small buffalo. [Native name.] 
anode, on'dd, n. the electrode by which an electric 
current enters an electrolyte or gas (opp. to 
cathode): in high vacuum, the electrode to which 
electrons flow.—v.r. anodise, -ixe (an'ddU), to 

g ive a protective or decorative coat to a metal 
y using it as an anode in electrolysis.— ad/s- 
anfid'al (or m'od-al), anodic (aN*od'ik), of an 
anode: upwards on the genetic spiral ibot.). 
[Gr. anodos, way up— ana, up, hodos, way.] 
anodyne, an'd^in, n. a medicine that allays pain. 

(Cr. aaMpnos — an-, priv., and ddyne, pain.] 
anocsis, O'nd’d'sis, it. sensation or emotion not 
accompanied by understanding of it.— adi- 
aaoet'ic (-et). [Gr. anoia, lack of understanding.] 
anoint, a^noiat', v.t. to smear with ointment or oii: 
to consecrate with oil: (ironically) to drub.— n. 
uoint'ment—the Anointed, the Messiah: the 
Lord’s anointed, in royalist theory, king by divine 
right. [Fr. eaoint, pa.p. of enoindre —L. inungire, 
immetum — in, on, ung{u)ire, to smear.] 
anomaly, e-nom'a-tl, n. irregularity: deviation from 
rule: the angle measured at the sun between a 
planet in any point of its orbit and the last 
perihelion (as/ron.).— adis. anomalistic, -al, an¬ 
omalous: departing from established rules: ir¬ 
regular; anom'alous, irregular: deviating from 
rule: of vision, relatively insensitive to one or 
more colours.—anomalistic month, year (see 
month, year): anomalous water, poly water. [Gr. 
andmalos — an-, priv., and homalos, even— homox, 
same.] 

anomie, an’»-me, n. in society or in an individual, 
a condition of hopelessness caused by breakdown 
of rules of conduct, and loss of belief and sense 
of purpose.—Also an'omy. [Fr.,—Gr. anomla, 
or -ii, lawlessness— d-, priv., nomos, law.] 
aa<Hi, a-non’, adv. in one (instant): immediately: 
soon: at another time: coming (in reply to a 
call).— inter], expressing failure to hear or under¬ 
stand. [O.E. on, in, Sn, one.] 

Aaona, S-nd'na, n. a tropical genus of dicotyledons, 
including custard-apple, sweet-sop, and other 
edible fruits, giving name to the family Anoni'- 
oeaa, akin to the magnolias.— adj. anona'ceous. 
[Latinised from Sp. andn, from Taino.] 
anonyma, a-non’i-ma, (Latinised Gr.) a showy 
woman of easy morals. « 
anuuymous, a-non'i-mas, ad), wanting a name: 
without name of author, real or feigned.— ns. 
anonym (an'), a person whose name is not given: 
a pseudonym; anonym'ity.— adv. anon'ymously. 
[Gr. andnymos — an-, priv., and onyma = onoma, 
name.] 

Anopheles, an-of'al-ez, n. a genus of germ-carrying 
mosquitoes.—^. anc^'Mine, relating to Ano- 
phem.— n. a mosquito of this genus. [Gr. 
andphelds, hurtful— an-, ophelos, help.] 

Anopinra, atho-plSd'ra, H.pl. an order or suborder 
of insects, the bugs. [Gr. anoplos, unarmed, 
ouri, tail.] 

anorak, anarak, an'a-rak, n. a Greenlander's fur 
coat: a hooded waterproof outer jacket. [Green¬ 
land Eskimo word.] 

anorexia, an-or-ek'si-a, aaorexy, an'or-ek-si (or 
-ek'), n, want of appetite, esp. (psych.) the 
pathological condition anorexia nervosa. [Gr. 

fiUe, J3r; mi, hdr (her); mine; mdte. 


OR-, priv., orexis, longing— oregein, to reach ouL] 
anoitluc, an-dr'thik, ad), (crystal.) triclinic, refer¬ 
able to three unequal oblique axes.— n, anor'thite, 
a plagioclase feldspar, calcium aluminium silicate 
(from the oblique angim between the prism faces). 
[Gr. an-, priv., orthos, right.] 
anosmia, an-ox'ml-a, n. loss of sense of smell, 
another, a-nudh'ar, ad), and pron. a different or 
distinct (thing or person): one more; a second: 
one more of the same kind: any other.— ad). 
anoth'erguesa (see othergates).—one another, 
a compound reciprocal pronoun usu. regarded 
as interchangeable with 'each other’, but by 
some restricted to cases where more than two 
individuals are involved; one with another, 
taken all together, taken on an average. [Grig, 
an other.] 

anough (Milt.). Same as enough (sing.). 
anourous. Same as anurous, 
anow (Milt.). Same as enow, enough (pi .). 
anoxia, an-ok'si-a, n. deficient supply of oxygen to 
the tissues.—adr- anox’ic. [Gr. an-, priv., oxygen, 
-ia.\ 

ansate, -d, an'sdt, -id, ad)s. having a handle— 
ansate cross (see ankh). [L. ansStus — ansa, 
handle.] 

anschluss, an'sUdbs, (Ger.) union, esp. (cap.) the 
political union of Germanv and Austria in 1938. 
anserine, an'sar-in, ad), of the goose or the goose 
family: stupid. [L. anserinus — anser, goose.] 
anschauung, an-show'dbng, (psych.) n. direct 
perception through the senses. [Ger. anschauung, 
perception, intuition, view.] 
answer, an'sar, n. that which is said, written, or 
done in meeting a charge, combating an argument, 
objection, or attack: that which is called for by a 
question or questioning state of mind: the solu¬ 
tion of a problem: an acknowledgment: a return 
in kind: anything given, sent or said in return: 
an immediate result or outcome in definite 
relation to the act it follows: a repetition or echo 
of a sound: restatement of a theme by another 
voice or instrument (mus.). — v.t. to speak, write, 
or act in answer to or against: to say or write as 
an answer: to give, send, afford, or be an answer 
to; to behave in due accordance with; to be in 
proportion to or in balance with: to give a 
conclusive or satisfactory answer to: to serve 
the purpose of: to fulfil: to recompense satis¬ 
factorily: to be punished for.— v.i. to give an 
answer: to behave in answer: to be responsible: 
to suffer the consequences: to be in conformity: 
to serve the purpose: to succeed: to react.— ad/- 
an'swerable, able to be answered: accountable: 
suitable: equivalent: in due proportion.— n. 
an'swerabil'ity.— adv. an'swerably.— n. an'swerer. 
— adJ. an'swerless.—answer back (coll.), to answer 
one who expects silent submission: to answer 
pertly: answer to (the name of), to show sign of 
accepting as one’s name: to have as one’s name 
(coll.); know all the answers, to be incomplete 
command of the situation with no chance ofbeing 
caught out—statement usu. made with reference 
to another person who is too self-confident. 
[O.E. andswaru (n.), andswarlan (vb.)— and-, 
against, swerlan, to swear.] 
ant, ant, n. a small hymenopterous insect (of the 
Formicidoe), of proverbial industry, the emmet or 
bismire: loosely, a termite (white ant). —n. 
anting, the introduction by birds of .live ants or 
other stimqiants into their plumage, possibly as a 
pleasurable means of cleaning it and their skin. 
—ant'-bear, the great ant-eater, the larjgest 
species of ant-eaters, found in swampy regions 
in S. America: the aardvark of S. Africa; ant'- 
bird, a S. American ant-thrush; ant'-cow, an 
aphis kept and tended by ants for its honey-dew; 
ant'-cater, any one of a S. American fkmily of 
edentates, feeding chiefly on ants: a pangolin: 
an aardvark: an echidna.— n.pl. ant(s’)'-eggs, 
)Sr; mSte; mSdn,fdbt; dhen (then) 



pupM of ulti.—aat'-liillt hillodc ndied as 
nest by ants ot by termites: the earth (/fp.); 
aat-lioBi a neuropterous insect {Myrmtleorii 
whose larva traps ants in a funnel-shaped sand- 
hole; ant'-thrusht any bird of the northern 
S. American family Formicariidae which feed on 
insects disturbed by travelling ants, or of the 
long-legged thrushlike Oriental and Australian 
fwmty PittUUte, [O.E. #mere: cf. emmet.] 
an’t. dflt, a contr. m are not, am not, has not, (am) 
onit, amit^ifit. 

ante, an'/a, n. a square pilaster at either side of a 
doorway or the comer of a flank wall:— pi. an'tae 
(-<«. [L.] 

antacid, ant~as'id, atO- counteracting acidity of the 
' stomach.—n. a medicine that counteracts acidity. 

[Gr. anti, against, apd acid.] 
antagonist, an~tag‘9-nlst, n. one who contends or 
struggles with another: an opponent: a muscle 
that opposes the action of another: in an organ¬ 
ism, something that has an opposite effect: a 
drug acting against another drug.—^Also at(i. — n. 
aatag'onism, opposition: hostility: production 
of opposing effects, e.g. in a living body: inter¬ 
ference with the grow^ of another organism, as 
by usinp up the food supply or producing an 
antibiotic substance.— v.t. antag'onise, -ize, to 
struggle violently against: to counteract the 
action of: to arouse opposition in.—n. antag'- 
onisi'tion, -z-.— atf/. antagonist'k.— adv. an- 
tagonis'tically. [Gr. antagdnistis — anti, against, 
agon, contest. See agony.] 
antaphrodisiac, ant~af-r6~alz 'l-ak, -rs-, a^. counter¬ 
acting sexual desire.— n. an antaphrodisiac agent. 
[Gr. anti, against, and aphrodisiac.] 
antar, an’t»r, {Skak.) it. a cave. [Fr. antre —^L. 
antrum —Gr. antron.] 

Antarctic, ant-ark 'tik, atf]. opposite the Arctic: of, 
near, or relating to the south pole.— r. the south 
polar regions.—Antarctic Circle, a parallel of 
latitude about 231” from the south pole. [Gr. 
antarktikos — anti, opposite, and arktikos; see 
Arctic.] 

Antares, an-t&'riz, or -td', n. a first magnitude red 
star in the Scorpion. [Gr. Antares —^pfx. anti-, 
like. Ares, Mars.] 

nntmttbxitie,ant-dr-lhrlt'ik, atlj. counteracting gout. 

[Gr. anti, against, and arthritic.] 
amasthmatic, ant-as(fky-mat'ik, a^. counter- 
actingasthma. [Gr. anti, against, and asthmatic.] 
ante-, ant’l-, pfx. before. [L. ante, old form anti; 
conn, with Gr. anti-.] 

ante, an'ti, n. a fixed stake put down by a poker 
player, usu. before the deal: advance payment. 
—v.f. to stake: to pay. [L., before.] 
ante-bellum, an'ti-hel'am, before the war (whkh- 
ever is in mind). [L. phrase.] 
antecedent, arv-ti-se'dsnt, ac^. going before in time: 
prior.—n. that which precedes in time: the noun 
or its equivalent to which a relative pronoun 
refers Igram.): the conditional part of a hypo¬ 
thetical proposition Uogic): the numerator term 
of a ratio (jnatk.y. (in pi.) previous principles, 
conduct, histoty, etc.— n. anteci'dence.— adv. — 
anteci'd^ly. [L. antecedins, -entls — ante, 
before, cidire, to go.] 

antecessor, an'ti-ses-sr, or -ses’, n. a predecessor 
(rare): an ancestor (obs.). [L. antecessor', cf. 
preceding word and ancestor.] 
antechamber, an'ti-chdm-bsr, n. a chamber or 
room leading to a more important apartment. 
[Fr. antichambre —L. an/e, before, and camera, 
a vault.] 

antechapel, an'tl-chap-l, n. the outer part of the 
west end ofa college chapel. [L.aii/e, before, and 
chapel.] 

antedate, an’ti-ddt, n. a date assigned which is 
earlier than the actual date.— v.t. to date before the 
true time: to assign to an earlier date: to bring 
about at an earlier date: to be of previous date to: 
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to accelerate: to anticipate. (L. on/#, before, and 
data.] 

antadOiivian, an-ti-dl-lSb’visn, -hk‘, odf. mtisting ot 
happening bdbre Noah’s Flood: resembling the 
state of things before the Flood: ym old- 
fashioned, primitive.— n. one who lived before the 
Flood: one who lives to be wry old.—atfi. 
antediltt'vial.— adv. aatedilu'viaUy. [L. ante, 
before, tSldvium, flood.]. 

anteflx, an'tt-fiks, n. (usually in pi.) an ornament 
concealing the ends of roofmg tiles:— 
an'teflxes, antefix'a (L.).— adf. aiMfix'al. U.. 
otae, before, in front, aaii/lgire,/lxum, to fix.] 
antelope, an’tl-l6^, n. a fabulous fierce homed 
beast (Spens.): since the 17th cent., any one of a 
group of hollow-horned ruminants near akin to 
goats. [O.Fr. antelop —mediaeval L. antalopn 
—Late Gr. antholops, of unknown origin.] 
antelucan, an-tl-l&‘kan, -IS5\ aiH. before dawn or 
daylight (of e.g. worship). [L antelScSnus — 
ante, bdbre, lUx, light.] 

ante hicem, an'te Id'sem, Idd'kem, (L.) before light, 
antemeridian, anrti-ma-rid'i-an, ad), before mid¬ 
day. [L. antemerididnus—ante meridiem, before 
noon.] 

ante meridiem, an'te mer-id'J-em, mer-id', (L.) 
before noon. 

antemundane, an-ti-mun'ddn, adl. before the ex¬ 
istence of the world. [L. ante, before, munddnus 
— mundus, world.] 

antenatal, an-ti-nd'tl, atff. before birth.—n. aate- 
ni'ti (L. -nd'te), those bora before a certain time, 
as opposed to post-nati, bora after it—of Scotsmen 
bom before 1603, and Americans before the 
Declaration of Independence (1776).—antenatal 
clinic, a clink for the purpose of treating and 

S 'ving advice to pregnant women. [L. ante, 
dbre, ndtdlis, natal, ndtus, bora.] 
ante-nicene, an-tt-ni’sin, tufj. before the first 
council of Nicaea in Bithynia, a.d. 325. 
antenna, an-ten'a, n. a.feelo’ or horn in insects, 
crustaceans, and myriapods: in wireless com¬ 
munication, a structure for sending out or receiv¬ 
ing electric waves: an aerial:—p/. antenn'ae (-#), 
antenn'as (radio). — ^s. antenn'al, antenn'ait: 
ontmm'iform; antemuf'erous.— n. antenn'file, one 
of first or smaller pair of antennae in crustaceans. 
[L. antemna, antenna, yard (of a mast).] 
antenuptial, an-ti-rmp'shl, adl- before marriage. 

[L. ante, before, and nuptial.] 
anteorbital, an-ti-dr'bit-l, adj. situated in firont of 
the eyes. [L. ante, before, and <^t.] 
antepast, an’ti-pdst, (obs.) n. something to whet the 
appetite: a foretaste. [L. ante, Imfore, and 
p^Hcere^pdstum, to feed.] 

antepcndium, an-ti-pend’i-»m, n. a frontlet, or fore¬ 
cloth, for an altar: a frontaL [L. ante, before, 
and pendere, to hang.] 

antepenult, an-tl-pen-ult’, n. the last syllabk but 
two.— adi. antepenult'imate, last but two. [L. 
ante, befor^ and penult.] 

ante-post, <A'ti-p6st, adl. of betting, beginning 
before the runnms' numbers are posted. [L. 
ante, before, and post.] 

antmurandial, an-ti-prand'l-sl, adf. before dinner. 

[L. ante, before, wadprandiwn, dinner.] 
aifierior, an-te'rt-»r, adi- before, in time or place: 
in front: towards the bract or away from the 
axis (hot.). — n. anteriority (-or'l-li).—adv. ant6'- 
rkriy. [L. antirior (comp.)— ante, bdbre.] 
anteroom, an'ti-room, it. a room leading into 
anothalargerroom: a waiting-room: anofikers’ 
mess sitting-room. [L. ante, before, and room.] 
anthelion, art-thi'll-an, -ly»n, n. a luminous coloured 
ring seen on a cloud or fog-bank over against the 
tan:—pi. anthe'lia. [Gr. ant(h)elios, -on, — anti, 
opposite, hilios, the sun.] 
antbdix. See antibelix. 

anthdniiafiiic, anthelmintic, an-tkel-mdn’thik, -tlk, 
adi. destroying or expelling worms.—n. a drug 

!; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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used for that purpose. [Or. anti, afainsti an'd 
hebnint, kelminthoa, a worm.] 
aalheiB, an'tham, n. an antiphon (pbs.): a com* 
positioa for a church choir, commonly with solo 
passages, usually set to a passage from the Bible: 
any song ofpraise or gladness: loosely applied to 
an ofllcMlly recognim national hymn or song 
(national anthem). — v.t. to praise in an anthem.— 
adv. an'tbemwise (Bacon), in the manner of 
an antiphonal anthem. [O.E. antefii—Gr. 
antiphdna (pi.) sounding in answer— anti, in 
return^ ididni, voice. See antiphon.] 
antbanuon, an-thi'mi~»n, n. the so-called honey¬ 
suckle ornament in ancient art, a conventions lisM 

{ )lant-fonn more like a palmetto:— pi. andri'mia. 
Gr. anthemion, dim. of anthos, a flower.] 
andier, an'ther, n. that part of a stamen that 
contains the pollen.— ns. antherid'ium (hot.), the 
gametangium in which male gametes are pro¬ 
duced:— pi. antberid'ia; antherozo'oid, anttoro- 
zo'id, a motile male gamete produced in an 
anth^dium (Gr. zSoeidis, like an animal—zdlon, 
animal, and eidos, shape). [Gr. anthira, a 
medicine made from flowers, esp. their inner 
parts—onrAor, flower.] 

antbaais, an-the’sis, n. the opening of a flower-bud: 
the lifetime of a flower from opening to setting of 
seed. [Gr. anthisis, flowering— anthos, flower.] 
A n t b esteiria, an-thes-te’ri-9, n.pl. the Athenian 
spring festival of Dionysos, held in the month of 
Antheste'rion (February—March). (Gr. ta 

Anthestiria (Feast of Flowers), Anthestiridn 
(the monthy-^nthos, flower.] 
antho-, in composition, flower.—n. aotbocarp 
(an’thif-lUirp; Gr. karpos, fruit), a fruit resulting 
ilrom many flowers, as the pineapple: a fhiit of 
which tlw perianth or the torus forms part.— adl. 
aathocarp'ous.— ns. an'tbochlore (-kldr, -kldr; 
Gr. cUdros, green, yellow), a yellow pigment in 
flowers; antbc^an l-si'»n), -cy'anin (Gr. kyanos, 
blue), a glucoside plant pigment, violet in neutral, 
red in acid, blue in alkalinecell-sap.— adf. an'tboid 
(Gr. eidos, shape), flower-like.— v.t. and v.i. 
andralogiae, -ize (an~thol‘e-Jlz). — ns. anthol'ogist; 
aatbol'ogy, a flower-gathering lilt.): a choice 
collection of poems (orig. of Greek epigrams); 
anthomfl'nia (Gr. manid, madness), a craze for 
flowers: anthomk'niac; Anthonomus (an-thon'a- 
nusi Gr. nomos, herbage, food), the genus of the 
eotton-boll weevil.—^041. anthophiloua (an-thof'l- 
bs), loving, frequenting, or feeding on flowers.— 
ns. an'thophora {-tho-Jdr, -fSr), an elongation of 
the receptacle between calyx and corolla; aoflio- 
phyllite (an-thd-fil'U, -the-, sometimes -thof"’, 
Mod.L. anthophylhim, clove—Gr. phyllon, leaO, 
an orthorhombic amphibole, usually clove- 
brown; anthoxan'tfain (Gr. xanthos, yellow), a 
yellow pigment in plants.— n.pl. Anthozfi'a (Gr. 
zola, animals), the Actinozoa, a class of coelen- 
terates including sea-anemones, corals, etc. 
[Gr. anthos, flower.] 

Antboay, an’tzn-i, a 4th-century saint who has a 
pig and a bell among his symbols and who was 
believed to have stayed an epidemic (periwps 
raphania, but commonly supposed to be ery- 
slj^las) in 1089: (also tantony, tan', St Anthony 
p^ tantony pig), the smallest pig in a litter: an 
obsequious follower.—St Anthony's cross, a tau- 
cross: St Anthony’s fire (pop.), erysipelas; St 
Anthony's nut, earthnut or pignut; tantony 
boll, a tnull bell, 
aathophiloua, etc. See anflio-. 
aatbrax, an'thraks, n. a carbuncle, malignant boil: 
malignant pustule, woolsorter’s disease, a dmdly 
disease due to a bacillus, most common in shem 
and cattle but communicable to men.— adJ. 
aidhracic (an-thras’ik). — ns. anthracene (an'thrz- 
sin), a product of coal-tar distillation (C„H|i), 
a source of dye-stuffs.—aa'thracite (an^thrz-slt), 
hard lustrous coal that bums nearly without 


flame or smoke, consisting almost entirriy of 
carbon.— ad/s. anthracitic (-thre-sit'lk), of, of the 
nature of, anthracite; anAracoid (an'thre-kold), 
like anthrax.— n. anthracosis (-kd'sls), a diseased 
state ofthe lung doe to breathing coal-dust. [Or. 
anthrax, -akos, charcoal, coal, carbuncle (stone or 
boil).] 

anthrop-, anthropo-, in composition, man, human, 
— ad/s. anthropic (an-throp'lk), -al, human.— n. 
anthropobitd'ogy, human biology.— adJ. andiro- 
pocentric (an^thro-pd-senfrik; Or. kentron, 
centre), centring the universe in man.—lu. 
anthropogenesis (-/en'); aathn^ogeny (-poJ'»n-l; 
Gr. genos, race, buth), the study of man’s origin; 
aathrflpogeog'raphy, the geography of the races 
of man; anthropogony (-pag's-ni; Gr. goni,gonos, * 
birth, begetting), the study,, or an account, of the 
origin of man: anthropography (-pog'rs-fi), study 
of the geographical distribution of human races. 
T-ad/. an'fluopoid (or -thrdp'; Or. eidos, form), 
manlike: applied esp. to the highest apes— 
gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan, gibbon, but also 
to the higher Primates generally—man, apes, 
monkeys, but not lemurs.— n. an anthropoid ape. 
— ad/, anthropoid'al.— n. anthroporatry (Gr. 
latreid, worship), man-worship, the giving of 
divine honours to a human being.—nnthrfl- 
pological (-loj'). — adv. anthrApoIog'ically.— ns. 
anthroporogist; anthropol'ogy, the science of 
man in its widest sense.— ad/, anthropomet'ric.— 
ns. anthropometry {-pom'i-tri-, Gr. metreein, to 
measure), measurement of the human body; 
anthrfl'ponwririi(Gr. morphi, shape), a representa¬ 
tion, esp. conventionalist, of the human form in 
art.— ad/, nnthropomorph'ic.— v.t. anthropomor'- 
phiae,-ize, to regard asor render anthropomorphic. 
— n. anthropomorph 'ism, conception or represmta- 
tion of a god as having the form, personality, or 
attributes of man: ascription of human charac¬ 
teristics to what is not human; anthropomor’- 
phist; anthropomorph'ite.— ad/, anthropomor- 
piut'ic.— ns. anthropomorph'itism; anthropo- 
morphb'sis (or -mdr/'»-sis), transformation into 
human shape. — m(/s. anthropomorph'oua, formed 
likeorresemblingman; anthropopathic(-parA'/k). 
— adv. anthiopopath'icaliy.— ns. anthropopathism 
(~op'9-thizm), anthroi^'athy (Gr. pathos, sufier- 
ing, passion), ascription of human passions and 
alwtions (to God, nature, etc.).— n.pl. anthrA- 
pophagi (-pof'e-Ji, -ge; Gr. phagein, to eat), 
man-eaters, cannibals.— ns. anthropiiphaginian 
ir/in'i-sn’, Shak.), a cannibal; anthropoph'agite 
(•»-Jit).—a^. anthropoph'agoua (-a-gzz).— ns. an- 
thrApoph'agy (•Sr/O, cannibalism; anthropo- 
ph'iiiam (Gr. phyi, nature), the ascription of a 
human nature to the gods; AnthropopithC'cna, 
the chimpanzee (Gr. pithekos, ape); anthro- 
pos'ophist; anthropoa'o^y (Gr. sophia, wisdom), 
the knowledge of the nature of men; human 
wisdom: esp. the spiritualistic doctrine of 
Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925).— ad/. anthrSpo- 
pay'chic (sVkik, -psi’kik). — adv. anfliropopsy'^i- 
cally.— ns. anthropopsy'chism (Gr. psychi, soul), 
ascription to nature or Cod of a soul or mind like 
man’s; anthropot'omy (Cr. tomd, a cut), human 
anatomy. [Gr. anthrdpos, man (in general 
sense).] 

Anthurium, an-th&'rl-sm, n. a genus of tropical 
American plants with showy leaves and flowm. 
[Cr. anthos, flower, oura, tail.] 

am-, ant'b, in U.S. also an'th, pfx. against, in 
opposition to, rivalling, simulating.— n. and 
ad/, (one who is) opposed to anything. [Gr. 
anti, against, instead of, etc.] 

aatiiditn, an-tis-dl'tls, n. tonsillitis. [Gr. antlas, 
-ados, tonsil.) 

anti-aircraft, an'tlSr'krd/i, in U.S. also an'tl-, adQ, 
intended for use against hostile aircraA. 

antiar, an'chdr, an’tl-llr, n. the upas-tree; its 
poisonous latex. [Jav. ant/ar.] 
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■ntibacchiiift an-tl’ba^i'as, {pros.) n, a foot of two 
long (stressed) syllables foHowed by a short 
(unstressed). [Gr. anti, opposite to; see under 
bacchanal.] 

antibarbams, an’ti-bSr'bSr-ns, (L.L.) a list of words 
and locutions to be avoided in the classical usage 
of a language. 

antibiliousi an-ti^hiVyis, In U.S. also an-ti-, a4l. 
of use against biliousness, 
antibiosis, an-tl-bi-S'sIs, in U.S. also an-ri-, n. 
antagonistic relation Mween associated organ- 
isms; inhibition of growth by a substance 
produced by another organism.— atO. antibiotic 
i-ot'ik), inimical to life: inhibiting the growth 
of anothM* organism, used esp. of a substance 
produced by micro-organisms which, in dilute 
solution, has the capacity to inhibit the growth of, 
or to destroy, micro-organisms causing infectious 
diseases: pertaining to antibiosis.—n. an anti¬ 
biotic substance. [Gr. anti, against, bidsis, way 
of life; ndj. biotikos — bios, life.] 
antibody, an'ti-bod-i, n. a defensive substance 
produced in an organism in response tq the action 
of a foreign body such as the toxin of a parasite. 
[Gr. anti, against, and body.] 

Antiburgher, an-ti-burg’»r, n. a member of that 
section of the Scottish S^ession Church which 
parted from the main bod^ (the Burghers) in 1747, 
interpreting the reference in the oath administered 
to burgesses in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Perth, to 
'the true religion presently professed within this 
realm’ to mean the Established Church.—Also 
atif. 

antic, ant’ik, adj. grotesque.— n. a fantastic figure 
or ornament: a grotesque pageant (Shak.)'. a 
buffoon, clown, mountebank {arch.) : (usu. in pi.) 
a fantastic action or trick; a caper.— v.t. (Shak.) 
to make grotesque.—v./. to cut capers.—Formerly 
ant'icke, sometimes ant'ique.— v.l. anticize 

{ant’i-siz; Browning), to play antics.—See also 
antique. [It. antico, ancient—L. antiquus; orig. 
used of the fantastic decorations found in the 
remains of ancient Rome.] 
anticathode, an-ti-kath'dd, in U.S. also an’ti-, n. 
the target of an X-ray tube, on which the cathode 
rays are focused and from which X-rays are 
emitted. 

anticatholic, an-ti-kath'^-lik, adj. opposed to the 
Catholic or the Roman Catholic Church, to 
Catholics, or to what is catholic. 
sMt\cb\oT,an'ti-ki6r, -kidr, n. any substance used in 
paper-making to free the pulp from the last traces 
of free chlorine. [Pfx. anti- and chlorine.] 
Antichrist, an'ii-krist, n. an opponent of Christ: 
the great opposer of Christ and Christianity 
expected by the early Church, applied by some to 
the Pope and others.— adj. antichristian (~kris’), 
relating to Antichrist: opposed to Christianity. 
— n. antichris'tianism.— adv. antichris'tianly. [Gr. 
Antichristos — anti-, against, Christos, Christ.] 
Antichthon, an-tik'thdn, n. second earth placed 
by Pythagoreans on the other side of the sun: 
the southern hemisphere.— n.pi. antich'thones 
{-thon-es), the antipodeans. [Gr. anti-, opposite 
to, chthdn, earth.] 

anticipate, an-tis'ip-at, v.t. to forestall (person or 
thing): to preoccupy: to use, spend, deal with 
in advance or before the due time: to realise 
beforehand: to foresee or count upon as certain: 
to expect: to precede: to advance tn an earlier 
time, bring on sooner.—v.f. to be before the 
normal time: to do anything before the appro¬ 
priate time.— adj. and n. antic'ipant, anticipating, 
anticipative.— n. anticipi'tion, act of anticipating: 
assignment to too early a time: introduction of a 
tone or tones of a chord before the whole chord 
{nttts.)'. intuition: foretaste: previous notion: 
presentiment: prejudice: imagining beforehand: 
expectation.— atfjs. anti'cipfttive, anti'eipatory,— 
advs. anti'eipitively, anti'cipatorily.—n. antic'i- 


pfttor. [L. anticipbre, -btum — ante, before' 
capire, to take.] 

anticivic, an-ti-siv’ik, adj. opposed to citizenship,' 
esp, the conception of it engendered by the Fren^ 
Revolution.— n. anticiv'isn. 
airtick, anticke, obsoiete forms of aittic, aatiqiie, 
anticlerical, an-ti-kler'i-kl, in U.S. also an'tl-, adj. 
opposed to the clergy or 'tiwir power.— n. a 
member of an anticlerical party.— n. antider'ical- 
ism. 

anticlimax, an-ti-klVmaks, n. the opposite of 
climax: a ludicrous drop in impressiveness after a 
progressive rise.— at(/- anticlimac'tic.— adv. anti- 
cilmac'tically. 

anticline, an’ii-klin, n. igeol.) an arch-like fold 
dipping outwards firom the fold-axis.— a4i. anti- 
clin'al, sloping in opposite directions: perpen¬ 
dicular to the surface near the growing-point 
(6of.).—n. an anticline.—n. anticlinS'rium {-klin- 
or -kiin-), a series of folds which as a whole is 
anticlinal. [Gr. anti, against, klinein, to lean; 
oros, a mountain.] 

anticoagulant, 0 /i-ri-lcd-ag'fi-/pn/, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
n. a drug that hinders clotting of blood.—Also 
adj. 

anticonvulsant, an-ti-k»n-vul'spnt, in U.S. also 
an'ti-, n. a drug used to control epilepsy, etc.— 
Also adj. 

anticouB, an-ti’k»s, (bot.) acU. on the anterior side, 
or away from the axis. [L. anticus, in front— ante, 
before.] 

anticyclone, an-ti-si'klon, n. a rotatory outflow of 
air from an area of high pressure.— ai(i. anticy- 
clonic i-klon'ik). [Pfx. anti-, reverse of, cyclone, 
antidote, an'ti-ddt, n. that which counteracts 
poison: anything that prevents an evil (with 
against, for, to) (fig.). — adj. antido'tal. [Gr. 
antidot os — didonai, to give.] 
antient, an obsolete spelling of ancient, 
anti-federal, an'ti^ed'er-el, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
adj. opposed to federalism: applied to the U.S. 
party afterwards called Democratic.— ns. anti¬ 
fed'eraiism; anti-fed'eralist. 
antifottling, an-ti-fowl’ing, in U.S. also an'ti-, adj. 
intended to prevent fouling of ships’ bottoms, 
antifreeze, an-ti-friz', n. a substance, as ethylene 
glycol, with low freezing point put into the 
radiator of an internal-combustion engine to 
prevent freezing up. 

antifriction, art-ti-Jrik'sh9n, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
adj. intended to reduce friction. 
anti-Gallican, an'ti-gal'ik-en, adj. opposed to what 
is French, or to Gallicanism.—Also n .—n. anti- 
Gall'icanism. 

antigen, an'ti-jen, n. any substance that stimulates 
the production ofan antibody. [Gr. anti, against, 
gennaein, to engender.] 

antigropelo(e)s, an-ti-grop'e-ioz, n.pi. waterproof 
leggings. [Said to be from Gr. anti, against, 
hygros, wet, and peios, mud.] 
antiiielix,dN-/i-A#7jAs, in U.S. alsoon'/f-, anthelix, 
an'thi-llks, an-thi'liks, n. the inner curved ridge 
of the external tar:—pis. antihelices, {-Uses), 
anthel 'ices. [Gr. anthilix — helix, a coil. ] 
anti-hero, an'ti-he’rd, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. a 
principal character who lacks noble qualities and 
whose experiences are without tragic dignity:— 
Jem. anti-heroine {her'd-in). — adj. anti-heroic 
{hi-rd'ik). 

antihistamine, an-ti-his'ta-men, n. any of a group 
of drugs that prevents the action of histamines in 
allergic conditions. 

anti-Jacobin, antijacobin, an'ti-jak’a-bin, in U.S. 
also an'ti-, adj. opposed to the Jacobins and to 
the FrenchRevolutionorto democratic principles. 
—n. one opposed to the Jacobins: {cap.) a weekly 
paper stai^ in England in 1797 by Canning 
and others to refiite the principles of the French 
Revolution.— n. anti-Jac'obinism. 
antiknock, an-ti-nok', in U.S. also an'ti-, n. a 
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subBtance that prevents knock at detonation in alojM being necestary.—^Abo wft—«■ * anti* 
intemal-ccnnbwtion engines. no'ndanwm.—«(is. antinomic (•nom'/k), •alt 

antilegomena, an-^Heg-om’I'^a, n,pt. those books pertaining to, of the nature of, or involving, 
of the New Testament not at first universally antinomy.— n. antinomy (an-rfo'a-mO, a contm- 
accepted but ultimately admitted into the Canon diction in a law: a conflict of authority: con* 
—2 Peter, James, Jude. Hebrews, 2 and 3 John, elusions discr^ant though apparently logiMl. 
and the Apocalypse:—^p. to homologoununa, (Gr. anti-, against, nomos, law.] 

[Gr., spoken against.] anti>novel, an'ti-nor'/, in U.S. also an'll-, -nuv'l, 

antilogaiithm, an-ti-log'a-rtdhm, -rithm, n. a n. a type of novel of the mid«twentieth century 
number of which a particular number is the whtoh lar^ly discards plot and character and 
louvithm:—contr. an'tilog. concerns itself with tiny inner dramas on the 

antilogy, an-tlV»-jlt n. a contradiction.— atU- antil'- border of consciousness. 
ogouB (•gar), of the contrary kind: negatively Antiochian, an-ti-d'ki-an, Antiocbeiie, an-tVS-kin, 
electrified by heating. [Gr. antiloglS, contra- adjs. of thacity of Ant loch: oftheecl^icphiloso- 
diction.] phy of Antiochus of Ascalon: of any of the 

Antilope, an-tU'd-pi, n. the Indian antelope genus. Sefeucid kings of the name.—it. Antio'chianism, a 
a4i‘ antiropine, of antelopes. [Form of antekme, school of theology in the 4th and 5th centuries 
adopted by P. S. Pallas, naturalist.) in revolt against allegorising of Scripture by the 

antilymphocyte serum, an-ti-Um'ff-sit si'ram, in Alexandrian school. 

U.S. auo an‘ti-, serum used to prevent defensive antiodontalgic, an-tl-o-dont-aU'ik, in U.S. also 
action of lymphocytes, e.g. in cases where they cm’ti-, adJ. of use against toothache.—Also n. 
would reject an organ transplanted into the body. [Gr. anti, against, odous, odontos, tooth, and 
antimacassar, M-ti-nak-as’ar, n. a covering for algeein, to suffer pain.] 
chair-backs, etc., to protect them from macassar antipapal. See antipope. 

oil or other grease in the hair, or for ornament, antiparallel, an-ti-par’a-M, in U.S. also an'ti-, adi- 
antimalarial, an-ti-ma-ia'ri-al, in U.S. also an'ti-, making with a transverse line an internal an^e 
atU. used against malarial. equal to the external angle made by another line, 

antimask, antimaaque, an'ti-mdsk, n. a farcical —Also n. 

interlude dividing the parts of, or preceding, the antiparticle, an'tl-pdr'ti-kl, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. 
more serious mask. the ‘pair’ of an elementary particle, particle and 

anti-matter, an'ti-mat'ar, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. antiparticle being mutually destructive, 
hypothetical extra-terrestrial matter that would antipaBto,<in'r/-pds'rd,(It.)anhor$d'ceuvre,awhet. 
consist of particles similar to those of terrestrial [Cf. antepast. j 

matter but of opposite electrical charge or, in antipathy, an-tip'ath-l, n. opposition in feeling: 
the case of the neutron, reversed magnetic aversion: repugnance: incompatibility: mutual 
polarity. opposition; an object of antipathy.— adis. nnti- 

antimetabole, an-ti-me-tab'ol-l, frhet.) n. a figure pathet'ic, -al; antipathic {an-ti-path'ik), belong- 
in which the same words or ideas are repeated in ing to antipathy: opposite: contrary. — n. 
inverse order, as Quarles’s 'Be wisely worldly, but antip'athist, one possessed by an antipathy. [Gr. 
not worldly wise*. [Gr.] nn/i-, against, pathos, feeling.] 

antimetathesis, an-ti-me-tath'a-sis, n. inversion of antiperiodic, an-ti-pi-ri-od'ik, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
the members of an antithesis, as in Crabbe’s ‘A adi- destroying the periodicity of diseases.— n. 
poem is a speaking picture; a picture, a mute a dru^ with such an effect, 
poem’. [Gr.] sntiperiBtaltic,a/i-ri-per-f-sra/'r/k,inU.S.alsoa/i7i-, 

antinmemonic, an-ti-ni-mon'ik, adi- tending to ad), contrary to peristaltic motion. 

weaken the memory.—Also n, antiperistasis, an-ti-par-isi 'a-sis, in U.S. also an'ti-, 

aatimonarchical, an-ti-mon-ark'i-kl, in U.S. also n. opposition of circumstances: resistance or 
<in'ri-,<u(j. opposed to monarehy and monarchical reaction. [Gr., surrounding, interchange— anti, 
principles.— n. antimon'archist f-ar-kist). against, peristasis, a circumstance—perf, around, 

antimony, an'ti-man-i, a. a brittle, bluish-white sr<u/5, a setting, stand.] 
element (at. numb. 51; symbol Sb, for stibium) of anti-personnel, an'tl-pdr-san-ei', in U.S. also an'ti-, 
metallic appearance: type (printers' slang). — adi- intended to destroy military personnel and 
adf. antimonial (-mo'ni-at), pertaining to, of con- other persons. 

taining, antimony.—n. a drug containing anti- antipetalous, an-tl-pet'a-las, adj. opposite a petal, 
mony.— adjs. antimonic i-mon'ik), containing antiphlogistic, an-ti-ftoj-ist'ik, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
pentavalent antimony; antimd'niona, containing ad}, acting against heat, or i nflamma tion.— n. 
trivalent antimony.— ns. an'timonate (-man-), , a medicine to allay inflammation, 
antimft'niate, a salt of any antimonic acid; antiphon, on'r/-/oit,n. alternate chanting or singing: 
an'timonide, a binary compound with antimony a species of church music sung by two parties 
as one of its constituents; an'timonite, a salt of each responding to the other—also antiph'ony 
antimonious acid: the miq^l stibnite (not (-an-/).—-^.antiidi'onal.—n. a book of antiphons 

chemically an antimonite). [L.L.an/imdnium, of or of anthems.—^Also antiph'onary and an- 
unknown origin, prob. from some Arabic word.] tiph'oner.— adJs. antiphonic (-/on'), -al, mutually 

anti-national, an'tl-nash'a-nl, in U.S. also an'ti-, responsive.— adv. antiphim'ically. [Gr. anti, in 

ad), hostile to one’s nation or to nationalism. return, and phdne, voice; a doublet of anthem.] 
antmephritic, an-li-ne-frit'ik, in U.S. also an'ti-, antiphrasis,on-/i/Va-s/r,(r/ie/.) n. the use of words 
oi^. acting against diseases of the kidney. in a sense opposite to the literal one.— adfs. anti- 

antineutrino, an-ti-nu-tre'nd, in U.S. also an'ti-, phrastic(<in-//-/ra5'/ik).-aI,invoivingantiphrasis: 
n. the antiparticle of the neutrino. ironical.— adv. antiphras'tically. [Gr.,— anti, 

antincutron, an-ti-nS'tron, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. against, p/iras/s, speech.] 
an uncharged particle that combines with the antipodes, a/i-r/>'a-</rz, R.p/. (also s/ng.) those who 
neutron with mutual annihilation and emission of live on the other side of the globe, or on opposite 
energy. sides, standing feet to feet: a point or place 

antinode, an'tl-nSd,(physics) n, a point of maximum diametrically opposite to another on the surface of 
disturbance midway between nodes.— adJ. anti- theearth or ofany globular body or sphere: a pair 

aiid'al. of points or places so related to each other: the 

antinomian. an-tl-nd'mi-an, n. one who denies the exact opposite of a person or a thing :—slng. (rare) 
obligatoriness of moral law: one who believes antipode (an'ti-p6d). — adjs. antip'fidaC anti- 
that Christians are emancipated by the gospel pfidi^.—aatipodal cells (hot.), in flowering 
from the obligation to keep the moral law, faith plants, three cells in the embryo-sac at the end 

fUe,filr; ml, hur (her); mine; m6te,fSr; mUte; mdSn,fddl! dhen (then) 



zsmote firom the micropyle, lepreMiiting the 
prothallui. (Cr. antipMis, pi. of mllpom, with 
feet opposite— potu, podos, a foot.] 
antipole, an’ti‘pdl, n. the opposite pole: direct 
0 |)posite: 

antipope, an'lt-pop, n. a pontiff set up in opposition 
to one asserted to be canonieaily chosra, as those 
who resided at Avignon in the 13th and 14th 
centuries.— adj. antipft'pal, opposed to-the pope 
or the papal system. 

antiproton, an-U-pro’ton, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. 
a particle comparable to the proton but negatively 
charged. 

antipruritic, an-tl-prdb-rit’ik, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
n. a subsUnce that reduces Itchiness.—Also adl- 
antipyretic, an-tl-pi-ret'ik, in U.S. also an'ti-, adf, 
counteracting fever.— n. an antipyretic agent. 
[Gr. anti-, against, pyretos, fever— pyr, tire.] 
antiquary, an'ti-kw»r-i, n. one who studies, collects, 
or deals in relics of the ijsst, but not usually very 
ancient things—curiosities rather than objects of 
serious archaeological interest.— adi- {Shak.) 
ancient.—adJ. antiquarian l-kwa’ri-»n), connected 
with the study of antiquities.— n. an antiquary: 
before metrication a size of drawing-paper. 
S3 X 31 inches.— n. antiqufi'rianism. {L. anti- 
qudrius — antiquus, old.] 

antique, an-tik', formerlj^ an'tik (and sometimes 
written antick), adJ. ancient; of a good old age, 
olden (now generally rhetorical in a good sense): 
old-fashioned: savouring of bygone times: after 
the manner of the ancients.—n. any thing very old: 
an old relic: a piece of old furniture or other object 
sought by collectors: a type of thick and bold face 
with lines of equal thickness.— v.t. antiquate 
(on'/i-kH'dr), to make antique, old, or obsolete: to 
put out of use.— adi- an'tiquated.— n. antiqua'- 
tion.— adv. antique'ly.— n. antique'ness.— ns. 
antiquitarian (an-tik-wi-ta'ri-an), one attached to 
old ways or beliefs; antiq'uity, ancient times, esp. 
the times of the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
great age: old age, seniority (Shak,): ancient 
style: the people of old time: a relic of the past: 
(pi.) manners, customs, etc., of ancient times.— 
the antique, ancient work in art: the style of 
ancient art.—See also antic. (L. antiquus, old, 
ancient— ante, before; influenced Fr. antique.] 
antirachitic, an-ti-ra-kit'ik, adi. ten.,mg to prevent 
or cure rickets.—Alson. [Pfx. anti-; for rachitic 
see rachitis.] 

Antirrhinum, an-ti-ri'nam, n. the snapdragon genus. 
(Latinised from Gr. antirrinon, snap-dragon— 
anti, like, mimicking, this, rhinos, nose.} 
antiscian, an-tish'i-an, n. a dweller on the same 
meridian on the other side of the ^uator, whose 
shadow at noon falls in the opposite direction.— 
Also adi- [Gr. anti-, opposite to, skia, shadow.] 
antiscorbutic, an-ti-skdr-but'ik, adi- acting against 
scurvy.—n. a remedy or preventive for scurvy, 
antiscriptural, an-ti-skrip'char-»l, adj. opposed to 
the authority of the Bible. 
anti-Semite, an'ti-sem'it, -sim', n. a hater of 
Semites, esp. Jews, or of their influence.— adj- 
anti-SeiAtic (-sim-it‘). — n. anti-Semitism {-sem', 
-sem'). 

antisepalous, an-r/-sep'a-/.>s. adj. opposite a sepal, 
antisepsis, an-ti-sep’sis, n. destruction, or inhibition 
of growth, of bacteria.— adj. antisep'tic.—n. an 
anti^tic agent.—n. antisep'ticism i-sizm), anti¬ 
septic treatment.— adv. antisept'ically.— v.t. anti- 
sep'ticise, -ize (-s/z). [Gr. anti-, against, sepsis, 
putrefaction.] 

antisocial, an-ti-so'sM, adi- opposed to the good of 
society, or the principles of society: disinclined to 
mix in society; without social instincts.— adv. 
antisoc'ially.— ns. antiso'cialism; antiso'cialist, 
(formerly) unsociable person: now opponent of 
socialism; antisociality (-shi-al'i-tJ), unsociable¬ 
ness: opposition to the principles of society, 
antispaimodic, an-ti-spaz-mod'ik, in U.S. also an 'tt- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et'»-nu» 


adi^ opposing spasms or convulsions.-:-«.afeiiudy 
for spasms. 

aatiaimst, an'il-spast, n. a foot composed of an 
iambus and a trochee.— adi, antwjwst'ic. [Cr. 
anfispastos — anti^aein, to dnw back—4paWn, tp 
draw.] - 

antntropbe, aa-tWtra-fi, n. the letuming dance in 
Greek choruses, reversing the movement of the 
strophe: the stanza answering the strophe in the 
same metre; repetition in reverse order: retortion 
of an argument: an inverse relation.— adj. anti- 
strophic ian-ti-itrof'ik). — adv. antistropb'ically. 
— n. antis'trophon, an ar|mment retorted on an 
o;)ponent. [Gr. antistropne — strophe, a turning.] 
antithalian, an-ti-the-li’sn, adi- opposed to mirth. 
[Gr. anti-, against, Thalela, the comic muse.] 
antitheism, an-ti-the'izm, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. 
doctrine antagonistic to theism: denial of the 
existence of a God: opposition to God.— n. 
antithi'ist.—antithSist'ic. [Gr. anti-, against, 
theos, a god.] 

antithesis, an-tith'i-sis, n. a figure in whkh thoughts 
or words are balanced in contrast: a thesis or 
proposition opposing another: opposition: the 
direct opposite:— pi. antitb'eses (-s#z)—n. an'ti- 
that (rtneti rare), an instance of antithesis.— 
adis. antithet'ic, *-aL— adv. antithetfically. [Gr. 
aidithesisr-thesis, placing.] 
antithrombin, an-ti-throm'bin, in U.S. also an'ti-, 
n. a substanceproduced by theliver which prevents 
clotting of the blood in the veins. [Gr. anti-, 
a^inst, thrombos, a clot.] 
antitoxin, an-ti-tok'sin, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. a 
substance that neutralism toxin formed in the 
body.— adi- antitox'ic. 

antitrade, an'ti-trad, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. a wind 
that blows in the opposite direction to the trade- 
wind—that is, in the northern hemisphere from 
south-west, and in the southern hemisphere from 
north-west. 

antitragus, an-ti-trd'gss, in U.S. also an'ti-, n. a 
prominence of the external ear, opposite the 
tragus. 

antitrinitarian, an-ti-trin-i-t&'risn, in U.S. also 
an'ti-, adj. opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
—Also It.—It. antitrinit&'rianism. 
antitype, an'ti-tip, n. that which corresponds to the 
type: that which is prefigured by the type.— adis. 
antityp'al, -typic (-tip'ik), -al. 
antivaccinationist, an-ti-vak-si-na'sh»n-ist, in U.S. 
also an'ti-, n. an opponent of vaccination.—n. 
antivaccin&'tionism. 

antiviral, an-ti-vi'rsl, in U.S. also an'ti-, adi- acting 
against a virus. 

anti-vitamin, an'ti-vit'»-min, -vit', in U.S. also 
an’ti-, n. a substance with a chemical structure 
very similar to a viumin which prevents that 
vitamin from having its effect, 
anti-vivisection, an'ti-viv-i-sek'shen, in U.S. also 
an’ti-, n. opposition to vivisection.— ns, anti- 
viviscc'tionlsm; anti-vivisec'tioniat. 
antler, ant'Ur, n. a bony outgrowth from the 
frontal bone of a deer: orig. the lowest branch of 
a stag's horn, then any branch, then the whole.— 
adj. ant'lered.—ant'ler-nuitli, a noctuid moth 
(Charaeas ftraminis), with antler-like markings on 
the wings, its larvae very destructive to pastures. 
[O.Fr. antoillier', assumed derivation from L.L. 
ant(e)ocularis in front of the eyes, is unlikely.] 
antlii^ ant'ii-a, n. the suctorial proboscis of 
Lepidoptera (pi. ant'liae, -d): (cqp.) the Air Pump, 
a small southern constellation.— adi. ant'liate. 
[L. antfia, a pump—Gr. antliS, bilge-water.] 
antoninianus, an-to-nin-i-d'nss, n. Roman coin 
equal to two denarii in value. [From 3rd-cent. 
emperor Antoninus.) 

antonomasia, ant-on-o-md'zi-a, n. use of an epithet, 
or the name of an office or attributive, for a 
person’s proper name, e.g. his lordship for an 
earl; and conversely, e.g. a Napoleon for a great 
t; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 
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conqueror. fOr. aUoHomasU — onomaztin, to ■pece.»-/>As'.a<fr. eta quick pace: swifUy. [Pr^. 
name, oHoma, a name.] a, and pace.) 

antonym, ant’d^mm, n. a word opposite in meaning Apache, »~pa'eM, a. a Red Indian of a group of 
toanotho'. {Gr. oityma^-onoma, a name.] tribes in Arizona, New Mexico, etc.: tepadw; 

antre, an't»r, n. a cave.—(SAnk.) an'tar. [Fr.; a-pash’) a lawless ruffian or hooligan in Paris or 
L. antrum —Gr. antron, a cave.] elsewhm. (Perh. Zufli Spachu, enemy.] 

antrorse, an-trdrs', adj. turned up or forward, apage (Satanas),dp'a>jid, qp-O'ge (ntf'nn-iu), (Or.) 
[From anterus, hypothetical positive of L. away, avaunt (Satan). 

anterior, front, and L. versus, turned.] apagoge, ap-a^gd'Ji, n, rediwtion to absurdity, in* 

antrum, an'tram, a. a cavity. (L., cave.] direct proof by showing the falsehood of the 

Antrycide, oH'trl'Sid, n. a drug useflil for cure opposite.— adjs. apaipigic (rgoj’ik), -al.— adv. 
and prevention of trypanosome diseases. [Tikde- apagog'teally. [Gr. apagdgl, leading away, 
mark.] apagein, to lead off.] 

Anabis, o-nB'bls, n. the ancient E^ptian jackal* agmd. See apay. 
headed god of the dead. [L.,—^r. Anoubis — apanage. See appanage. 

Egypt. Anup.] apart, a^rt', adv. separately: aside*, asunder, 

anuria, e»-iiW*a, R. failure in secretion of urine. parted: separate: out of consideration.— n, 

[Gr. on*, priv., ouron, urine.] aimrt'ness.—^to set apart, to separate: to devote. 

anuroas,aR-g'r«, anourous, an*oo'r», ad/, tailless. [Fr.d parr—L. adpar/cm, totheside.] 

— n.pl. Ann'ra, Anou'ra, the Salientia or tailless apartheid, a~pdrt'h6t, -pSr'tid, n. segregation (of 
amphibians, frogs and toads. [Gr. an-, priv., races). [Afrikaans.] 

our&, uil.] apartment, a-pdrt'mant, n. a separate room in a 

anus, S’aas, n. the opening of the alimentary canal house occupied by a particular person or party: 
by which undigested residues are voided.—ad/, a suite or set of such rooms (arcA. and (/.5.)—now 

i'nol. [L. daus, -r, a ring.] in this sense in the pi.: a compartment iobs .).— 

anvil, a/Pva, a. an iron block on which smiths aeff. apartmental (rment'al). [Fr. appartement, a 
hammer metal into shape: the incus of the ear.— suite of rooms forming a complete dwelling—L. 

on or upon the anvil, in preparation, tender ad, to. and partire, partiri, to divide— pars, 
discussion. [O.E. anfille, oefiiti.J partis, part.] 

anxious, angiMYshas, adi‘ uneasy with fear and i pas de gtent, a pa da zha-a, (Fr.) with a giant’s 
desire regarding something doubtful: solicitous, stride. 

—R. anxiety (aag(g}-zi'l-ti), state ofbeing anxious: apathaton, a-path'i~tan, n. (Shak.) for epitheton. 
a state of chronic apprehension as a symptom of apathy, ap'ath-l.n. want of feeling, passion, or 
mental disorder.— adv. an'xiously.— n. an'xious- interest: indinerence.— adjs. apathct'ic. -al.— 
ness.—the age anxiety, the present time (W. H. adv. apathet'ically. [Gr. apatheia — a~, priv., 
Auden, 1947). [L. anxius — angfre, to press parAos, feeling.] 

tightly. See anger, anguish.] apatite, ap’a-tit, n. a mineral consisting of calcium 

any, en'i, odjf. and proR. one indefinitely: some: phosphate and fluoride (or chloride). [Gr. apare, 
whichever, no matter which.—adv. at all, to an deceit, from its having been confused with other 
appreciable extent.—n. and pron. an'ybody, any minerals.] 

single person: a person of any account.—adv. apay, appay, a-p6', v.t. to satisfy (arch.): to repay 
aa'yhow, in any way whatever: in any case, at (obs.): — pa.p. and pa.t. ap(p)aid', ap(p)ayd'. 
least: indifferently, carelessly.— ns. and prons. (O.Fr. apayer—L. ad, andpdcAre—pdx, peace.] 
an'yom (or any one), anybody at all: anybody ape, dp. n. a monkey: a large monkey without a 
whatever; an'ytimg, a thing indefinitely, as tail or with a very short one: a mimic: an 
opposed to nothing.— adv. any whit, to any imitator.— v.t. to mimic: to imitate.— ns. ape'- 
extent.— ns. anythingA'rian, one with no beliefs dom; ape'hood; ap'ery, conduct of one who 
in particular; anythiagi'rianiBni.— advs. an'y- apes: any ape*like action: a colony of apes.— 
time, at any time; an'y way, an'y ways, in any a^.ap'isn,likeanape: imitative: foppish—adv. 
manner: anyhow: inanycase; an'ywhen(rare); ap'ishiy.— ns. ap'ishness, ap'ism (Carlyle ).— 
an'ywhere,inortoany place; an'ywhither (rare); God’s ape, a born fool; lead apes in hell, feigned 
an'ywise, in any manner, to any degree.—any to be the lot of old maids in after life; make one 
day, in any circunurtances; any old how, without his ape, to put an ape in one’s hood (obs.), to 
any special care; at any rate, whatever may make a fool of <me. [O.E. apa'. Get. affe.] 
happen: at all events; like anything, very much: apeak, apeek, a^pek\ adv. (naut.) vertical. [Prep, 
with great vigour. [O.E. inig — or, one.] a, and peak.j 

Anzac, an’zak, n. an Australasian expeditionary apepsy, a-pep'si, apepsia, a-pep'si-a, n. weakness 
soldier (1914 er 5e9>)-—Also ad/. [Coined from of digestion. [Gr.aprpsiS, indigestion; a*, priv., 
the initials of Australian-iVew-Zealand Army peptein, to digrat.] 

Corps.] apercu, a^per-sU, n. a summary exposition: a brief 

anziaai, onr-se-dR'e, (It.) councillors, senators. outline: a glimpse: an immediate intuitive 

Anzus, an'zas, n. a political organisation of insight. [Fr. aperfu, survey, sketch—lit. (pa.p. of 

Aunralia, New Zealand, and the f/nited States. apercevoir) perceived.] 

Amdan, &~o'ni-an, adi- pertaining to Aonia in aperient, a-pe'rl-ant, n. and adj. laxative.—ad/. 
Greece, or to the Muses supirased to dwell there, aperitive (a-per'i-tiv), laxative.— n. (usu. as Fr. 

—^Aonimi fount, the fountain Aganippe, on a apdritif, a-pa-ri-tef) a (liquid) appetiser. [L. 

slope of Mount Helicon—the Aonian mount. aperire, apertum, to open.] 

aorist, a'ar-lst, n. a tense, esp. in Greek, expressing aperiodic, a-pi-ri-od’ik, atU. not periodic: coming 
simple past time, with no implications of continu- to rest without oscillation.— r. aperiodicity 

ancc, rqietition, or the like.—od/. aorist'ic.- [Gr. (-a-dis'l-ll). [Gr. a-, priv., and periodic.] 
aoriatos, indefinite—a*, priv., and horistos, o^itif, aperitive. See aperient, 
limited.] a-per-se, a-par~se, n. the letter a spelling a word by 

aorta, 4*dr'ra,n. the great arterial trunk that carrin itself (arcA.): anything unique in excellence(/fg.). 

• blood from the heart— adls. aor'tal, aor'tic,—^ r. [L. a per si, a by itself; cf. ampersand.] 

aortf'tis, inflammation (A'the aorta. [Gt.aorti — apert(a*pdrr'; arcA.), open, public.— r. apcrt'aess. 
aeirein, to raise up.] [O.Fr.,—L. apertus open.] 

attndad. d'db-dad, n. a North African wild sheep, aperture, tip'ar-ckar, n. an opening: a hole: 

' [Native name in French spelling.) diameter of the opening through which light 

i outrance, a d&-rrds, (Fr.) to the utmost: to the passes in an optical instrument. [L. ^^^ertur^ 
death: to the bitter end. qper/re, to open.] 

file, fir: mi, Mr (her); mine; m6le,filr: mgte; miSn.fdbl; Men (then) 
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apcUtoaii 9-pet’at(j- (f>ot.) without petak.- 
apet'aljTt [Cr. a-, priv., and petalon, a leaf.] 

A pen pria, a p» pre, (Fr.) nearly, 
apex, i'peks, n. summit, tip, or point: -a verux 
(peom.): the culminating point, cUmax of 
anything:—p/. ft'pexes, ppices (4p', or ttp'lsit). 
(L. apex, aphis, a tip.] 

aphasraiis, a-fg'H-sls, n. (gram.) the taking away of 
a sound or syllable at the bc^nning of a word. 
(Gr. aphairesis, a uking away, apo, away, and 
haireeln, to take.] 

aphagia, 9-fa'J(t)-a, n. inability to swallow: (of 
imago of ceruin insects) inability to feed. [Gr. 
fl-, priv., -pkagta—phagetn, to eat.] 

Apbaniptera, qf-an-lp'tir-a, n.pt. the ilea order (or 
suborder) of insects.— a^j. aphanip'terons. [Gr. 
aphanes, invisible, pteron, wing.] 
aphasia, a-fa’x(h)i-a, n. inability to express thought 
in words, or inability to understand thought as 
expressed in the spoken or written words of 
others, by reason of some brain disease.—n. and 
fld/. aphA'siac.— adj. aphasic (a-f&'zik, a-fas'ik), 
[Gr. a-, priv., phasis, speech—pAa/iai, to speak.] 
aphelion, a-fg'li-en, n. a planet’s furthest point in 
its prbit from the sun :—pi. »ph6'tim.-~a<(is. aphS'- 
lian, aphe'Hc. [Gr. apo, from, helios, sun.] 
apheliotropic, a-je-U-d-trop'lk, adj. turning away 
from the sun.— n. apheliot'ropism. [Gr. apo, 
from, helios, sun, and tropikos, belonging to 
turning.] 

apheresis. Same as aphaeresis. 
aphesis, af'i-sis, n. the gradual and unintentional 
loss of an unaccented vowel at the beginning of a 
word, as in sguire from esquire —a special form of 
aphaeresis.— adj. aphetic (e-Jel'ik). — v.t. aph'etise, 
•ize. [Gr. aphesis, letting go— apo, from, hienai, 
to send.] 

aphis, af’is, of'is, aphid, af'id, ns. a plant-louse or 
greenfly, a small homopterous insect that sucks 
plant juices:—p/. aph'ides (-l-dez), aiA'ids.— 
adj. and n. aphid'ian.— adj. aphid'ical.— ns. 
aph'icide, aphid'icide (-sid), an aphis killer. [Ety. 
unknown.] 

aphonia, a-fo'ni-a, aphony, af's-ni, n. loss of voice 
from hysteria, disease of larynx or vocal cords, 
etc.—ad/s. aphonic (-/<»«'), aphonous (af'e-nss), 
voiceless. [Gr. a-, priv., phone, voice.] 
aphorism, af’sr-Izm, n. concise statement of a 
principle in any science: brief, pithy saying: 
adage.— v.i. aph'orise, -ize.— ns. aph'oriser, -z-; 
aph'orist.— adj. aphoris’tic.— adv. aphorist'ically. 
[Gr. aphorizein, to define— apo, from, horos, a 
limit.] 

aphotic, a-fo’tik, adj. lightless. [Gr. a-, priv., phos, 
photos, light.] 

aphrodisiac, af-ro-diz'i-ak, -rs-, adj. exciting 
sexually.—«. that which so excites.— n. aphrodis’ia, 
sexual _ desire, esp. violent.— adj. Aphrodis'ian, 
belonging to Aphrodite. [Gr. aphrodisiakos — 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love.] 
aphtha, af'tha, n. the disease thrush: a small 
whitish ulcer on the surface of a mucous mem¬ 
brane:— pi. aph'thae (-the). — adj- aph'thous. [Gr. 
aphtha, mostly in pi. aphthai.] 
aphyllous, o-^/'as, (hot.) adj- without foliage, leaves. 
—«. aphyil'y. [Gr. a-, priv., phyllon, a leaf.] 
a piacere, api-a-cha'ra, (It.) at pleasure, 
apian, a’pi-sn, adj. relating to bees.— adj. Apiarian 
(-a'ri-sn), relating to beehives or bee-keeping.— 
ns. A'piarist, a bee-keeper; t'piary (sr-l), a place 
where bees are kept; ft'piculture, bee-lg^ing; 
apicurturist.— adj. Apiv'orous, feeding on bees. 
[L. apis, a bee, Opiarium, a bee-house.] 
apical, ap’, or ap’lk-l, adj. of or at the apex.— adv. 
ap'ically— n.pl. ap'ices (see apex).— adj- apic- 
ulate (ap-ik '; hot.) with a short sharp point on an 
otherwise blunt end. [See apex.] 

Ajmetan, 9-pish’(y)9H, adj. relating to ApMus, the 
Roman epicure in the time of Tiberius: luxurious 
and expensive in diet. 


apiece, 9-pds', adv. for each piece, thing, or person: 
to ea^ individually, [a, piece.] 
apiezon oils, a-pt'zen, the residue of almost aero 
vapour pressure left to vacuum distillation of 
petroleum products. [Or. a-, ne$.,plezeiH, press.] 
aplacental, ap-le-sea 'tl, adj. without piacoita. (Gr. 
a-, priv., and placental.] 

aplanatic, ap-le-nat’lk, adj. free from spherical 
imerration.— ns. aplaaatjsm (e-plan'e-tixm)-, ap¬ 
ian'ogamete, aplan'ospoie, a non-motile gamete, 
spore. [Gr. a-, priv., ptanaein, to wander.] 
aplasia, a-pl&’s{h)l-a, n. imperfect development of 
an organ or part—adi. aplastic (-plas’). [Gr. a-, 
priv., and Mod. L. -piasia—Gt. plasls, mould¬ 
ing.] 

aplomb, 9-plom', Fr. a-pB, n. perpendicularity: self- 
possession, coolness. [Fr. aplomb—^ plomb, 
according to plummet.] 

aplustre, a-plus'tsr, n. the stern ornament of an 
ancient ship. [L. aplustre, i^lustre—Gr. 
aphlaston.] 

apnoea, ap-ne'a, n. a cessation of breathing. [Gr. 
apnoia — a-, priv., pHo(i)e, breath.] 

Apocalypse, a-pok’»i-ips, n. the last book of the 
New Testament, otherwise the Revelation of 
St John: (without cap.), any book purporting to 
reveal the future or last things: a revelation or 
disclosure— adjs. apocalypt'ic, pertaining to the 
Apocalypse: prophetic of disaster or of the end 
of the world; apocalypt'icai.— adv. apocalypt'- 
ically.—apocalyptic number, the number of the 
Beast, the mystical number 666, spoken of in the 
Apocalypse (xiii. 18), supposed to be the sum of 
the numerical values of the Greek and Hebrew 
letters of a name, for which many solutions have 
been offered. [Gr. apokalypsis, an uncovering— 
apo, from, kalyptein, to cover.] ' 
apocarpous, ap-d-kar'pes, (hot.) adj. having the 
carpels separate. (Gr. apo, from, karpos, fruit.) 
apocatastuis, ap'd-ksJttu'te-sis, (theol.) n. the 
final restitution of all things at the appearance of 
the Messiah—an idea extended by Origen to the 
final conversion and salvation of all created 
beings, the devil and his angels not excepted. [Gr. 
apokatastasis-apo-, again, back, katastasis, 
establishment; cf. catastasis.] 
apochromatic, ap-S-krd-mat'ik, adj. relatively free 
from chromatic and spherical aberration.— ns. 
ap'oebromat, an apochromatic lens or instru¬ 
ment; apochro'inatism. [Gr. apo, from, chroma, 
-atos, colour.] 

apocope, 9-pok'o-pe, n. the cutting off of the last 
sound or syllable of a word.— v.t. apoc'opate.— a. 
apocopft 'tion. [G r. apokope — apo, off, ktvtein, to 
cut.] 

apoerspha, e-pok'rif-a, n.pi. hidden or secret 
things: applied specially to certain books or parts 
of books included in the Septuagint and Vulgate 
translations of the Old Testament but not accepted 
as canonical by Jews or Protestants, and to later 
books (Apocrypha of the New Testament) never 
accepted as canonical or authoritative by any 
considerable part of the Christian Church -.—sing. 
apoc'ryphon.— adj. apoc'rypbal, of the Apocry¬ 
pha: ofdoubtfulauthority: spurious: fabulous. 
[Gr., things hidden— apo, from, kryptein, to hide.] 
Apocynum, a-pos'i-nsm, n. the dogbane genus, 
giving name to the periwinkle family ApocyuA'- 
ceae, close akin to the asclepiads.—a<(i. apocyni'- 
ceouB. [Gr. tmokpnott, an asclepiad poisonous to 
dims— apo, off, kySn, kynos, a dog.] 
apod, ap'od, apode, ap'bd, n. an animal without 
feet or ventral fins.--^s. ap'od, ap'odal, ap'ode, 
ap'odous. [Gr. a-, priv., pous, podos, a foot.] 
apodictic, ap-6-dik‘tik, apodeictic, -dik', adj, 
necessarily true: demonstrative without demon¬ 
stration: beyond contradiction.— adj- apod(e)ic'- 
tical— adv. aporKeMc'tically. [Gr. apodeikiikos 
—apodeiknynai (apo and deiknynai), to demon¬ 


strate.] 
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■po^wfab 9-pod‘»-;stSr (gr(m.') n. the consequent 
clause in a conditional sentmee:—<-o|q>. protasis. 
[Gr. t^mdosis—apo, hack, didonal, to give.] 
apodytortam, ap-d^i-tir’i-am, n, an undressing- 
room at an ancient bath. (Cr. apodytirion — 
apodyein, to undress— apo, ftom, dytUt, to get 
into, put on.] 

apogamy, »-pog‘3hml, (hot.) n. omission of the 
sexual process in the life-history—the sporophyte 
developing either from an unfertilised egg-cell 
or some other cell.— adj. apog'amous.— adv. 
apog'amonsly. [Gr. apo, ftoni,gainor, marriage.] 
apogee, ap’6-je, it. a heavenly body’s point of 
greatest distance from the earth: the sun’s 
greatMt meridional altitude (obr.): culmination 
(fig.)’. —opp. perigee. — adis. apogaeic (-Ji'ik), 
apogg'al, apogS'an; apogeotrop'ic (6/o/.), turning 
against the direction of gravity.— adv. apogeo- 
tnw'ically. — n. apogeotropism (-or'). [Gr. 
apogalon — apo, from, gala, or ge, the earth.] 
apograph, ap'd~grSf, it. an exact copy. [Gr. 
ap<^raphon, a copy— apo, from, and graphein, to 
write.] 

A point, a pwi, (Fr.) to a nicety, 
apolanetic, ap-d-IS'stIk, adj. devoted to the search 
of oijoyment.—it. the philosophy of the pleasur¬ 
able. [Gr. apolaustikos — apolauein, to enjoy.] 
apolitical, a-pel-lt’lk-sl, also S-, atfj. indifferent to 
politkal affairs: uninvolved in politics.— adv. 
apolit'ically.—n. apoilt'icism. [Gr. a-, priv., 
and political.] 

Apollo, »-pol’6. It. the Greek sun god, patron of 
poetry and music, medicine, archery, etc.— adj. 
Apollinarian (-f-itd'r/-jit), sacred to Apollo: of 
Apoliinaris, (d. c. a.d. 390) Bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria, or of his doctrine that in Christ the Logos 
took the place of a soul: of any other Apoliinaris. 
— ft. a follower of Apoliinaris.— ns. Apollini'- 
rianhm; Apollina'ris (water), a mineral water 
rich in sodium bicarbonate and carbon dioxide, 
from the Apoliinaris spring in the Ahr valley.— 
adj. apoH'ine (-iit), of Apollo.— adjs. Apollonian 
(ap-o-l6‘ni-att), of Apollo: having the charac¬ 
teristics of Apollo (often opposed to Dionysian): 
of the mathematician Apollonius of Perga (3rd 
century B.C.), or other Apollonius.— n. apollonicon 
(ron’I-ksn), a gigantic organ, partly automatic 
(mas.). [Or. ApoUdn, -arms, L. Apollo, ~inis.] 
ApoHyon, a-poVyan, n. the destroyer or devil 
(Rev. ix. 11). (Gr. apollydn, pr.p. of apollyein, 
to destroy utterly—apo-, indicating completeness, 
oilyeln, or ollynal, to destroy.] 
apologetic, a-pol-a-Jet'ik, adj- (primarily) vindica¬ 
tory, defensive: (nowusu.) regretfully acknow¬ 
ledging fault.— n. a defence, vindication.— adj. 
apologet'icid.— adv. apologet'ically.— n. [pi. in 
form) apologet'icB, the defensive argument or 
method, esp. the defence of Christianity.—n. 
aMogia [ap-o-lo'fl-a), a written defence or 
vindication.— v.i. apologise, ;ize {a-pol'a-jiz), to 
put forward a defence: (now usu.) to express 
regret for a fault.— ns. apol'ogist i-jist), a defender 
by argument: apologue [ap'a-log), a fable: esp. 
a bMst-fable; apology [a-pol'a-Jl), a defence, 
justification, apologia: an explanation with 
expression of regret: a regretfiil acknowledgment 
of a fault: a poor specimen hardly worthy of its 
name: an apologue (obs.). [Gr. apologia, 
defence, apohgos, a tale— apo, off, logos, speak¬ 
ing.] 

xpomixia, ap~d~mlks'ls, n. omission of sexual 
fusion in reproduction, as in parthenogenesis, or 
in apogemy. [Gr. apo, from, mixis, mingling, 
intercourse.] 

apomorpliine, ap-d-ntdr'fin, apomorphia, -/?-a, ns. 
an alkaloid prepared by dehydrating morphine 
(morphia)—a r^id and powerful emetic and 
expectant. [(3r. apo, from, and morphine, 
nmrphia.] 

aponeurosis, ap’O-tiQ-rd'sIs, it. a flat thin tendon.— 


adj. aponeurotic (-ro/'lA). [Gr. aponeurdsla—ryw, 
on, neuron, tendon.] 
apotqi, a-pddp’, adv. on the poop, astern, 
apopemptic, ap-d-pemp’tlk, a^. valedictory. [Gr. 
apopenynikos — apo, away from, pempeln, to 
send.] 

apophtegmatic, ap^fteg-mat'lk, adj. promoting 
the discharge of mucus.— n. an apopMqpnatic 
agent. [Gr. apophlegmatikos — apo, off; see 
iflilegm.] 

apophthegm, apothegm, ap’S-them, n. a pithy 
saying, more short, pointed, and practical than the 
aphorism need be.— adjs. apo(irii)thegmBt'ic, -al 
(rtheg-). — adv. apo(ph)thegmat'ically.—v.i. apo- 
(ph)theg'matise, -ize, to speak in apophthegms.— 
It. apo(ph)theg'matist. [Gr. apophthegma — apo, 
forth, and phthengesthai, to utter.] 
apophy^, a-pof'l-Ji, n. the curve where a column 
merges in its base or capital. (Gr. apopkygS, 
escape.] 

apophyllite, a-pof'i-lit, ap-d-fil’it, n. a mineral, 
hydrated calcium potassium silicate, that exfoli¬ 
ates on heating. [Gr. apo, off, phyllon, leaf.] 
apoiriiyBis, a-pof'i-sis, ‘Sis, n. an outgrowth or 
protuberance, esp. on a bone, on the end of a 
pine-cone scale, on a moss stalk below the 
capsule (jbiol.): a branch from a mass of igneous 
rock (geol.). — pi. apoph'yses. [Gr., offshoot— 
apo, off, phyein, to grow.] 
apoplectic, etc. See apoplexy, 
apoplexy, ap’d-pleks-i, n. sudden loss of sensation 
and motion, generally the result of haemorrhage 
or thrombosis in the brain.— adjs. apoplec'tic, -al. 
— adv. apoplec'tically.— n. ap'oplex [arch.), apo¬ 
plexy.— v.t. [Shak.), to affect with apoplexy. [Gr. 
apoplexia — apo-, expressing completene.ss, 

plessein, to strike.] 

sgwria, a-pdr’i-a, -par’, (Gr.) in rhetoric, a pro¬ 
fessed doubt of what to say or to choose: a 
difficulty. 

aport, a-pdri', -port, adv. on or towards the port 
side. 

A portie, a por-ld, (Fr.) within reach or range, 
aposematic, ap-d-si-mat‘ik, adj. (of animal colora¬ 
tion) warning. [Gr. apo, away from, sema, 
sematos, sign.] 

aposiopesis, a-pos-i-d-pe'sis, ap-d-si-d-pe'sis, n. a 
sudden breaking off in the midst of a sentence, e.g. 
Virgil, Aeneid, 1 .135, ‘Quos ego—’ [Gr. aposid- 
pesls — apo, off, and sidpe, silence.] 
apositia, ap-d-sish'i-a, n. an aversion to food. [Gr. 
apo, away from, sites, bread, food.] 
apospory, a-pos’po-ri, [hot.) n. omission of spore- 
formation in the life-history—the gametophyte 
developing vegetatively from the sporophyte.— 
adj. apos'porouB. (Gr. apo, away from, and 
spore.] 

apostasy, a-post'a-si, n. abandonment of one’s 
religion, principles, or party: a revolt from 
ecclesiastical obedience, from a religious pro¬ 
fession, or from holy orders: defection.— n. 
apost'ate [-6t, -It), one who has apostatised: a 
renegade.—Also o^.— adjs. apoatatic {ap-d-stat'- 
ik), -al.— V.I. apostatise, -ize (a-pos'ta-tis). [Gr. 
apostasid, a standing away— apo, from, stasis, a 
standing.] 

a posteriori, 3 pos-te-ri-d'rl, -d'ri, a pos-ter-l-d're, 
adj. applied to reasoning from experience, from 
effect to cause: inductive: empirical: gained 
from experience:—opp. to a priori .—Also adv. 
[L. 3, from, posteriori, abl. of posterior, coming 
after.] 

apostil, -ille, a-pos'til, n. a marginal note. [Fr. 
apostille. See postil; origin of a- doubtfuL] 
apostle, a-pos'i, n. one sent to preach the gospel: 
esp. one of Christ’s twelve: a first introducer of 
Christianity in a country, e.g. Aurastine, the 
apostle of the English; a principal champion or 
supporter of a new system, or of a cause: the 
highest in the fourfold ministry of the Catholic 


f3te,far; mf, hur (her); mine; mdte,fdr; mate; mdSn,fii3t; dhen (then) 
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apogtnvhe 


Apostolic Church: one of the twelve oflkials 
form-ng a presiding high council in the Mormon 
Church.— ns. apos'tleship; apost'olate is-post's- 
l&t), the office of an apostle: leadership in a 
propaganda.— aiis. apostdic (ap-as-tot'ik), -al.— 
ns. apostol'icism (-i-sism), apostolicity (s-posts- 
llsU-ti), thn quality of being apostolic.—^Apostles* 
Creed, the oldest form of Christian cre^ that 
exists, early ascribed to the apostles; apostle 
spoons, silver spoons with handles ending in 
figures of the apostles, once a common baptismal 
present; aportoUcal succession, the derivation 
of holy orders by unbroken chain of transmission 
from the apostles through bishops—^the theory of 
the Catholic Church: the assumed succession of a 
ministry so ordained to apostolic powers and 
privileges; apostolic fathers, the immediate 
disciples and fellow-labourers of the apostles, 
more especially those who have left writings 
(Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Hermas, 
Polycarp); apostolic see, the see of Rdme; 
apostolic vicar, the cardinal representing the 
Pope in extraordinary missions. [Gr. apostolos, 
one sent away, apo, away, steUein, to send.) 
apostrophe, a-pos'trs-fi, n. (in rhet.) a sudden 
turning away from the oidinary course of a 
speech to address some person or object present 
or absent, explained by Quintilian as addressed 
to a person present, but extended by modem use 
to the absent or inanimate: the ranging of 
chloropiasts along the side walls of the cell in 
intense light (hot.). — adj. apostrophic (ap-d- 
strof'ik). — v.t. apos'trophise, -ize, to address by 
apostrophe. [Gr. apo, from, and strophe, a 
turning.] 

apostrophe, a-pos’trs-fi, n. a mark (*) showing 
(among other uses) the omission of a letter or 
letters in a word: a sign of the modern Eng. 
genitive or possessive case—orig. marking the 
dropping of e. [Gr. apostrophos, turning away, 
elision; confused with foregoing.] 
apostrophus, 9-pos'tr»-fss, n. the symbol D, used in 
Roman numerals— ^13 = 500, IDD= 5,000, 

13DDD = 500,000. 

apothecary, »-poth'i-k»r-i, n. a druggist or pharma¬ 
cist {arch .)—still a legal description for licentiates 
of the Society of Apothecaries: a medical 
practitioner of an inferior branch, who often kept 
a shop for drugs {obs.). —apothecaries' measure, 
liquid units of capacity (fluid ounce, etc.) used by 
pharmacists before 1969; apothecaries’ weight, a 
pre-1969 system based on the troy ounce. [L.L. 
apothecarius—Gr. apolheke, a storehouse— apo, 
away, and thhenai, to place.] 
apoth^ium, up-&-the's{h)i-»m. n. an open fructifi¬ 
cation in Discomycetes and lichens:— pi. apothe'- 
cia.— 'adJ. apothe'cial. [Latinised dim. of Gr. 
apotheke, a storehouse.] 
apothegm, etc. See apophthegm, 
apothem, ap's-them, n. the perpendicular from the 
centre to any of the sides of a regular polygon. 
[Gr. apo, away from, thema, that which is placed.] 
apotheosiB,a-po-rA(-d'ri.t, n. a deification: glorifica¬ 
tion;— pi. apotheo'ses i-ses). — v.i. apoth'eosise, 
>ize (or ap-d-thi'd-siz). [Gr. apotheosis — apo~, 
expressing completion, theos, a god.] 
apotropaic, a-pot-rd-p&'lk, or ap’d^trd^, adj. turning 
aside (or intended to turn aside) evil.— adj. 
apot'ropous {hot.), anatropous with ventral raphe. 
[Gr. apo, from, tropi, turning.] 
apozem, ap'd-zem, it. a decoction. [Gr. apozema — 
apo. off, and zeein, to boil.) 
appaid. Seeapay. 

appair, a~pSr’, an obs. form of impair, 
appal, a-pdl', v.l. to wax pale, flat or flavourless 
obs.)-. to wax faint (Spens.). — v.t. to abate 
(Spens.): to horrify, dismay:—pr.p. appall'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. appalled'.—a<(/. atvall'ing.—adv. 
appaH'ingiy. [Perh. from O.Fr. apalir, apallir, 
to wax pale, make pale. See pall and pale.) 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-nunt 


appaito, a-p&I'td, (It.) a contract or monopoly, 
appanage, apanage, ep'an-H, n. a provision for 
maintenance, esp. of a king’s younget child: 
dependent territory: a perquisite; an adjunct tw 
attribute— adj. ap(p)'aaag^ endowed with an 
appanage. [Fr. apanage —L ad, and patris, 
bread.] 

apparat, d’pa-rdt, the political machine of the 
Communist party.—n. apparatchik, d-pa-rdch^lk, 
a member of the Soviet bureaucrat. [Russ., 
apparatus.) 

apparatus, ap-^&'tas, •ra'tas, it. things prqiim^ or 
provided, material: set of instruments, tools, 
natural organs, etc: materials (as various 
readings) for the critical study of a document 
(apparatus criticus, ap-a-rd'tas krlt'i-kas, ap-a- 
ra'tdbs krlt'i-kdbs) :— pi. appara'tuses or appara'- 
tus (L. appSrStBs). [L. apparlUss, -As— ad, to, 
pdrdre, Stum, to prepare.) 
apparel, »~par'l, v.t. to equip {obs.)-. to dress, 
clothe: to adorn:— pr.p. appar'elUng; pa.t. and 
pa.p. appar'elled.— n. equipment {obs.): rigging 
{arch.): attire, dress; ecclesiastical embroidery 
(arch.). — n. appar'elment. [O.Fr. aparelller — 
L. ad, to, pSr, equal.] 

apparent, a-par'ont, or -pSr', odj. that may be 
seen; obvious: conspicuous: seeming: ob¬ 
tained by observation without correction, distin¬ 
guished from true or from mean. — n. (Shak.) 
heir-apparent.—it. rppar'ency, apparentness: 
position of being heir-apparent.— adv. appar'- 
ently.— ns. appar'entness. [L. apparens, -entis, 
pr.p. of appdrere; see appear.) 
apparition, ap-»-rish'»n, n. an appearing: an ap¬ 
pearance: reappearance after occultation: that 
which appears: a phantom: a ghost.— adJ. 
appari'tional. [See appear.) 
apparitor, »~par’i-t»r, n. an officer in attendance on 
a court, to execute orders (obs.): still, such an 
officer of an ecclesiastical court: a university 
beadle: one who appears (rare). [L. t^rpOritor. 
See appear.) 

appartement, a-par-tfaymd, (Fr.) a set of rooms in a 
house for an individual or a family, 
appay,appayd. Seeapay. 

appeach, »-pech', {Shak.) v.t. to accuse, censure, or 
impMch.— It. appeadi'ment. [O.Fr. empechler-, 
see impeach.) 

appeal, »-pil', v.l. to call upon, have recourse to 
(with to): to refer (to a witness or superior 
authority): to make supplication or earnest 
request (to a person for a thing): to resort for 
verification or proof (to some principle or person): 
to make a demand on the feelings that comes 
home: to demand another judgment by a higher 
court: to remove to another court.— v.t. to 
remove to a higher court (arch, except in U.S.): 
to accuse {Spens,, Shak,): to offer up (prayers) 
(Spens.). —n. an impeachment (Shak.): a 
challenge (^s.): recourse: an act of appealing: 
a supplication: removal of a cause to a higher 
tribunal: an evocation of sympathetic feeling.— 
adjs. appearahle; appearing, making an appeal: 
imploring: calling forth sympathy.— adv. appeal'- 
ingly.— n. appeal'ingness.—appeal to the country, 
to seek approval by a general election; Court of 
Appeal, a section of the English High Court of 
Justice: Court of Criminal Appeal, an English 
Court created in 1907 for appeal in criminal cases. 
(O.Fr. apeler —L. appelldre. Stum, to address, 
call by name; also to appeal to, impeach.) 
appear, 9~per’, v.l. to become visible: to present 
oneself formally before an authority or tribunal, 
hence to act as the representative or counsel for 
another; to come into view, to come before the 
public, be published: to be manifest; to seem.— 
ns. appear'ance, the act of appearing, e.g. in 
court to prosecute or answer a chai^: the 
publication of a book: the effect of appearing 
conspicuously, show, parade: the condition of 
: for cerUin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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appease 


apply 


that which appears^ form, aspect: outward look 
or show: a natural phenomenon: an apparition: 
appear'er.-^ket«i up appearances, to keep up an 
outward show, often with intent to conceal 
absence of the inward reality: put in an appear* 
sure, to appear in person: to all appearance(s), 
so far as appears to any one. [O. Fr. apareir —L. 
apparere — ad, to, parire, pSritum, to come forth.] 
appease, »-piz\ v.t. to pacify: to propitiate by 
concessions: to satisfy: to quiet: to ailay.— 
adj. appeas'able.— n, appease'ment, the action of 
appeasing: the state of being appeased.— adv. 
appeas'ingiy. [O.Fr. apeser, to bring to peace— 
L. ad, to, pax, pScis, peace.] 
appci au people, a-pel d petpl', (Fr.) a plebiscite, 
appellant, a-pel'»Ht, a. one who appeals: one who 
impeaches: a challenger to single combat {obs .): 
one who in the Jansenist controversy appealed 
against the bull Unigenitus (1713) to a pope 
‘better informed’, or to a general council.— adJ. 
appeirate, relating to appeals.— n. appellation 
iap^ld’shtn) that by which anything is called: 
name, esp. one attached to a particular person.— 
adj. appelU'tional.—n. appeii'ativc {^pel’»-tiv), 
a common as distinguished from a proper name: 
a designation.— adj. common (as distinguished 
fh>m proper): of or pertaining to the giving of 
names— adv. aiweiratively. (L. appeilare, -alum, 
to call.] 

append, »-pend\ v.t, to hang on (to something): to 
add.— n. append'age, something appended: esp. 
one of the paired jointed structures of arthropods 
—antennae, jaws, legs.— adj. append'ant, attach¬ 
ed, annexed, consequent.— n. an adjunct, quality. 
— ns. appcndec'tomy, more commonly appendi- 
cec'tomy (-</(.<•), removal of the vermiform appen¬ 
dix (Cr. ektome, cutting out): appendici'tis, in¬ 
flammation of the vermiform appendix.— adi- 
appendicular (ap-en-dik'u-hr), of the nature of, 
or belonging to, an appendix.— n. Apimdicu- 
li'ria, a genus of Ascidians that retains the 
larval vertebrate characters which are lost in the 
more or less degenerate sea-squirts.— adj. 
appendic'ulate, furnished with appendages.— 
n. appendix {i-pen diks), something appended or 
added: a supplement: an addition to a book or 
document, containing matter explanatory, but 
'not essential to its completeness: a process, 
prolon^tion, or projection, esp. the vermiform 
appendix {anal.): — pi. appmd'ixes, append'ices 
i-sez, -siz). —appendix vermiformis, or vermiform 
appendix, a blind process terminating the caecum. 
[L. ad, to, pendire, to hang.] 
apperception^ ap-»r-sep'sl»n, n. the mind’s per¬ 
ception of Itself as a conscious agent: an act of 
voluntary consciousness, accompanied with self- 
consciousness: the assimilation of a new sense- 
experience to a mass already in the mind.— adjs. 
appercep'tive; appercipient (,-sip'i-Mt). — v.t. 
appernivc (-sdr'). (L. ad, to, and perception, 

perceive.] * 

apperil(i), p-per’ti, (Shak.) n. peril. [L. ad, and 
peril.] 

appertain, ap-»r-iun', v.i. to belong, as a possession, 
a right, or attribute.— n. appertain'ance, ap¬ 
purtenance.— adj. appertain'ing, proper, appro¬ 
priate (with to).—n. appertain'ment (Skak.), 
appurtenance.— adj. appcr'tinent, appertaining. 
— n. (Slmk.) appurtenance. [O.Fr. aparlenir, 
apertenlr —L. ad, to, pcriinere, to belong.] 
app^ent, op’i-unt, adj. eagerly deiirous: crav¬ 
ing: longing.— ns. app'etmice, app'etency. [L. 
appetfns, -entist pr.p. of appetire — ad, to, petite, 
to seek.] 

appetite, ap'l-tit, n. physfeal craving, accompanied 
with uneasy sensation (hunger, thirst, sex): 
natural desire: inclination: desire for food: 
hunger (with for).—adjs. app'etible, attractive, 
desirable.— v.t. app'etise, -ixe, to create or whet 
appetite in.— ns. appetise'ment ^colt appeteexe'- 


nient): app'etiser, -c-, something to whet the 
appetite.—appetis'ing, -M-.—vdv. appMis'- 
iiigly, -z>.—M. appetition, (-tlsh'sn), direction of 
desire.— adj. app'etitive (or a-pet'i-itv), having 
or giving an appetite. [O.F. apetit—L. appetitus 
— appetite; see foregoing.] 
applaud, a-plod', v.t. to express approbation of by 
clapping the hands or otherwise: to extol: to 
commend.— v.i. to clap the hands or otherwise 
express approval.— n. applaud'er.— adj, ap- 
plaud'ing.— adv. applaud'ingly.— n. applause 

i-ploz'), clapping of hands or other sign of 
approval: general approbation: loud praise: 
acclamation.— adl- applausive (»-plds'iv). — adv. 
applaus'ivdy. (L. applaudite, -plausum — ad, to, 
plaudire, to clap: cf. explode.] 
apple, ap’l, n. the fruit of the apple-tree: extended 
to other fruits (as pineapple, custard-apple) or 
even ^alls (oak-apple): the fruit of the forbidden 
tree in the Carden of Eden.—ap'ple-blight, 
American blight, a woolly plant-louse that infests 
apple-trees; app'le-blossom; app'le-cart; app'le- 
jack (U.S.), apple brandy, distilled from fer¬ 
mented apple juice: app'le-John (Shak.), a variety 
of apple considered to be in perfection when 
shrivelled and withered—also John-app'le; 
app'le-pie, a pie made with apples: app'le-squire, 
a prostitute’s attendant: a man kept by a 
woman as concubine: app'le-tree, a tree (Pyrus 
Malus) of the rose family, close akin to the pear- 
tree: app'le-wife, app'le-woman, a woman who 
sells apples at a stall.—apple of discord, any cause 
of envy and contention, from the golden apple 
inscribed ‘for the fairest’, thrown among the 
gods by Eris, goddess of discord, and claimed by 
Aphrodite, Pallas, and Hera; apple of Sodom or 
Dead Sea apple, a fruit described by the ancients 
as fair to look upon but turning when touched to 
ashes, variously thought to be a gall, or the fruit 
of an asclepiad Calotropis procera'. by botanists 
applied to the poisonous green-pulped fruit of 
Soianum sodomacum: any fbir but disappointing 
thing; apple of the eye, the pupil of the eye: 
something especially dear ; apple-pie bed, a bed 
prepared playfully, e.g. with sheets doubled up, 
so as to be impossible or painful to get into; 
apple-pie order, perfect order; upset the apple¬ 
cart, to throw plans into confusion. [O.E. 
gppel, cf. Ger. apfel; O.N. epli; It. abhal; 
W. afal.] 

appleringie, ap-l-ring'i, (Scot.) n. southernwood 
(Artemisia abrotanum). [Anglo-Fr. averoine —L. 
abrotanum —Gr. abroianon.] 

Appleton layer, ap'i-tan la'ar, an ionised region in 
the atmosphere, about ISO miles up, that acts as a 
reflector of radio waves. [From the physicist 
Sir Edward Appleton.] 

appliqud, a-ple'kd, ~ka’, Fr. a-pte-kd, n. work 
applied to, or laid on. another material, either of 
metal-work or of lace or the like.—Also adj. 
[Pa.p. of Fr. appliqiKt, to apply.] 
apply, »-pli', V.I. to lay or put in contact: to 
administer: to bring to bear: to put to use: to 
show the reference or relevance of; to assign: 
to ascribe (obs.): to wield or ply: to direct: to 
devote (to a pursuit): to adapt (obs.): to lay on as 
appliqui: to cover with appliqui.— v.i. to suit or 
agree: to have recourse; to offer oneself as a 
candidate: to make or lodge a request: to be 
relevant: to hold good: to give close attention: 
to betake oneself (obs.y.—pr.p. apply'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. applied'.— adj. appli'able, applicable: 
compliant (obs.).~ns. appli'ance, compliance 
(Shak.): application; apparatus; applicability 
(up-li-ka-hil'i-ti). — adj. app'licable (now also -plik ' 
in adj. and adv.), that may be applied: suitable.— 
adv. app'licably.— n. app'iicant, one who applies: 
a petitioner: a candidate for a post.— adj. 
app'licate, put to practical use, applied. — n. 
applicA'tion, the act of applying, administering. 


JSte,fdr; mi, hut (her); mine: m6le,fSr: mite; mSbn,fiR)i; dhen (then) 
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appoggiatura 


anvopriate 


or using: athingappited: formal request, appeal, 
or petition: diligence: close thought or attention: 
employment, use of anything In special regard to 
something, else: a bringing to bear: the lesson 
or moral of a fable: employment of a word with 
assignment of meaning: a kind of niwdlewoiic, 
appUqud: compliance (obs.).— adj. app'Ucitivet 
put into actual use in regard to anything: 
practical.—od/. app'licatory i-ta-tar-i), having 
the property of applying.— adj. applied (»-plid'), 
placM with a flat surface against or close to 
something: turned to use.—applied mathematics, 
mathematics applied to observed facts of nature, 
or to practical life; applied science, science put 
to use for a purpose, generally utilitarian, other 
than its own end (opposed to pure). [O.Fr. 
aplter, and its source, L. ap/dic&re, -Htum — ad, to, 
fitclbre, to fold.] 

appoggiatura, dp^pod-J3~tdS‘rS, n. a leaning note— 
a grace-note written in smaller size taking its time 
at the expense of the following note: a similar 
note with a stroke through the tail, played very 
quickly—an acciaccatura. [It.— appoggiare, to 
lean upon; same root as appui.] 
appoint, 9-point', v.t. to fix: to settle: to assign, 
grant: to fix the time of: to engage to meet: to 
name to an office: to ordain: to ptescribe: to 
destine, devote: to equip Cobs, exc^t in pa.p.y. 
to blame, arraign (Milt.). — adJ. appoint'ed, 
fixed: furnished.— adj. appoint'ive (U.S.), filled 
by appointment.— n. appoint'ment, enga^ment, 
esp. for a meeting: direction: nomination: an 
office to which one is or may be nominated: 
(now usu. in pi.) equipment: article of equip¬ 
ment: allowance paid to a public officer (obs.). 
[O.Fr. apointer—d point, to (the) point.] 
apport, 9-pdrt', -pdrt', n. in psychical research, the 
(suppos^) transport of material objects without 
material agency: an object brought on the scene 
at a spiritualistic stance by no visible agency. 
[Fr.,—L. apportSre, to bring.] 
apportion, 9-p6r'sh»n, -por", v.t. to portion out: to 
divide in just shares: to adjust in due proportion, 
n. appor'tionment. [L. ad, to, and portion.] 
appose, 9-poz', v.t. to apply, e.g. a seal to a docu¬ 
ment: to place side by side. [Ft. apposer —L. ad, 
to, pausare, to cease, rest; confUsed and blended 
in meaning with words from ponire, pdsitum, to 
put.] 

appose, a-pdz', v.t. to confront: to examine, 
question (Spens.). — ns. appoa'er; apposition 
(ap-d-zish’an), a public examination, a disputa¬ 
tion, as bn Speech Day at St Paui’s School, 
London. [Variant of oppose.] 
apposite, ap'6-zit, adj. apt: to the purpose.— adv. 
app 'osiMy.—ns. app 'ositeness; apposition (-zish 'an), 
application: juxtaposition: the position of a 
word parallel to another in syntactic relation 
(gram.): growth by deposition on the surface 
(hot.). — a^s. apposi'tional; aniositive (a-poz'), 
plac^ in apposition. [L. appdsitus, pa.p. of 
appSnfre, to put to— ad, to, pdnire, to put.] 
appraise, a-praz’, v.t. to set a price on: to value 
with a view to sale or in U.S. payment of cus¬ 
toms duty: to estimate the worth of.— asU. 
apprais'able.— ns. apprais'al, appraisement; ap- 
praise'ment, a valuation: estimation of quality; 
appraia'er, one who values property: one who 
estimates quality. [Later form of wprize.] 
appreciate, a-pri'shi-&t, v.t. to estimate justly: to 
be fully sensible of all the good qualities in: to 
estimate highly: to perceive: to raise in value, 
to advance the quotation or price of, as opposed 
to depreciate. — v.i. to rise in value.— ad/. appr<'- 
ciaUe, capable of being estimated: perceptible. 
— adv. aivrf'ciably.— n. apprtcik'tion, the act of 
setting a value, especially on a work of literature 
or art: just—and also favourable—estimation: 
a sympatiietjc critical essay: increase in value.— 
adj. apprC'dative, characterised by, implying 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-mant 


appreciation.— n. apprC'ciitor, one whoapprecl> 
ates, or estimates justly.—^, appri'etatory 
(•sfn>a-tard). [L.L. appretlire. Slum — ad, to, 
and pretlum, price.] 

apprehend, e^-rU-hend', v.t. to lay hold oft to 
'arrest: to be conscious of by the senses: to lay 
hold ofby the intellect: to catch the meaning of: 
to undmtand: to recognise: to consider: to 
look forward to, esp. With fear.—o. apprehen- 
sibU'ity.— adj. apprehens'iUe.—n. apimhen'siiNi, 
act of apprdwnding or seizing: arrest: con¬ 
scious pev^tion: conception: ability to under¬ 
stand: fear.— adj. apbrehens'ive, pertaining to 
the laying hold of sensuous and mental impres¬ 
sions: intelligent, clever: having an apprdien- 
sion or notion: fearful: anticipative of some¬ 
thing adverse.—n. appreheni'iveness. (L. ap- 
praehendire — ad, to, praehendire, -Mnewn, to 
lay hold of.] 

apprentice, a-prent'Is, n. one bound to another to 
learn a craft: a mere novice.—^Also eu^. — v.t. to 
bind as an apprentice.— ns. aivrent'kehood 
(Sha/t.), apprenticeship; apprent'icement; 
prent'iceship, the state of an apprentice: a time 
of training for a trade, or for any activity: hence, 
(Hood) a period of seven years.—^to serve appren- 
ticMhip, to undergo the training of an apprentice. 
[O.Fr. aprentls — aprendre, to learn—^L. t^prae- 
hendire. See apprehend.] 

appresi. See adpress. 

apprise, a-priz', v.t. to give notice to: to inform. 
[Fr. apprendre, pa.p. appris. See apprehend.] 

apprize, -ise, a-priz, v.t. to put a selling price on 
(Scots law): to value, appreciate: to have sold 
for payment of debt (Scots law). — ns. appriz'er, a 
creditor for whom proper^ is appri:M (Scots 
law): appriz'iag, the sheriff's sentence direetjpg 
property to be apprized (Scott). [O.Fr. appriser, 
aprisier —d, to, and prisier, to price, prize. 
See appraise.] 

approach, a-prSch', v.t. to bring near: to come 
near to in any sense: to come into personal 
relations or seek communication with: to re¬ 
semble.— v.i. to come near.— n. a drawing near: 
in golf, play on drawing near the putting-green 
(also approach-stroke, -shot, etc.): access: an 
avenue or means of access: approximation: 
(usually pt.) advances towards personal rela¬ 
tions: (p!.) trenches, etc., by which besiegers 
strive to reach a fortress, or routes into anv area 
of military importance.— n. approachabillty.— 
adj. approach'able. [O.Fr. aprochier, L.L. 
adpropiare —L. ad, to, prope, near.] 

approbation, ap-ro-ba'shan, n. a formal sanction: 
approval: confirmation (Shak.): probation 
(Shak.). — v.t. app'robate, to approve authorita¬ 
tively ((d)s. except in U.S.): to accept as valid 
(Scots law). — adjs. app'robitive, approbatory 
(ap’ro-ba-tar-i, or a-pro’). —approbate and re¬ 
probate, at, once to accept and reject the same 
deed or instrument—forbidden by Scots law; 
on approbation (coH. appro, ap'ro), subject to 
approbation: without obligation to buy. [L. 
approbdre. Stum: see approve (I).] 

appToof, a-prSdf, n. trial, proof: sanction, 
approval. [O.Fr. approve; see approve (I).] 

appropinque, ap-ro-plngk', appropinquate, -wdt, 
(arch.) vs.t. and i. to approach.— ns. appropin- 
qul'tion, approach; appropino'iiity, nearness. 
[L. appropinquate, to approach^wrf, to, propin- 
quus—prope, nesLT.] 

appropnate, a-prd'priSt, v.t. to'-mpke to be the 
private propmy of any oqdt to take to oneself 
as one's own: to filch: fo set apart for a pur¬ 
pose, assign: to suit (with to). — ad/, set apart for 
a purpose: peculiar: suitable.— adv. apprd'- 
priately.— ns. apprfi'priateness; apprfiprii'tion, 
the act of appropriating: the making over of a 
benefice to a monast^ or other corporation: 
the assigning of supplies granted by parliament 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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apfvove 

to panicttlar specified objects: sometimes lued the first of April (in Sentl anit a eowft). [L. 
loowy for bmroprtailtm. — a^. ap^fi'prietive.— Aprilts.] 

ns. jvprfi'iNrisitiveiicss; apprfi'priitor.—appro- a prima rista, a ard'mo vii'm, (It.) at first sight, 
priattoa UO, a bill sUting in some detail how the a priori, d pris'rl, -d', L. d pri-8r’i, term applied 
revenue is to be spent. (L. ap^oprldre, -Stum — to reasoning from what is prior, logically or 
od, to. pn^ius. one’s own; see proper.] chronologically. e.g. reasoning from cause to 

approve, 9-prddr, v.t, to show, demonstrate (esp. effect; from a general principle to its conse- 
re/F.): to confinn: to sanction or ratify: to quences; even from observed fact to another 
think well of, to be pleased with: to commend: fact or principle not observed, or to arguing 
to test IShpk.): to convict {Skak.). —v.f. to from pre-existing knowledge, or even cherishim 
judge favourably, to be pleased (with of).—ad}, prejudices; from the forms of cognition inde- 
apinrov'able deserving approval.—lu. approv'al, pendent of experience (Kant).—ns. aprifi'rism, 
appcov'aace (rare), approbation; approv'er, one apriority (-or'I-it); aprifi'rist, one who believes 
who approves: an accomplice in crime admitted in Kant’s view of a priori cognition. (L. S, 
to give evidence against a prisoner (/aw): an from, pr/dri (abl.). preceding.] 
informer— adv. mtprov'iagly.—approved school, apron, S'prsn, n. a cloth or pike of leather or the 
(1933—Scotland 1937—^to 1969) a state boarding like worn in front: an Mglish bishop’s short 
school for young people who have broken the cassock: anything resembling an apron in shape 
law or who are pronounced to be in need of care or use, as a leg-covering in an open vehicle: a 
and protection. —mi approval, on approbation, timber behind the stem ofa ship: a stage or part 
[O.Fr trover —L. approbSre — ad, to, and of stage in front of the proscenium areh, pro- 
probSre, to test or try—probus, good.] jecting to greater or less extent into the audi- 

approve, »-prd9v', (/aw) y.r. to turn to one’s profit, torium (also a'pron-stage): ground-surface at 
increase the value of. [O.Tt. aproer, approuer — entrance to a hangar, lock, etc.: an extent of 
S, to (L. ad), and pro, prou, advantage; see e.g. gravel, sand, spread outward from a source 
prowess; confused with approve (1).] (seoL). —v.r. to cover with, or as with, an apron. 

approxinuUe, a-proks’im-lt, ad}, close together: — ns. a'pron-man (Shak,), a man who wears an 
nearest or next: approaching correctness (very apron, a mechanic; a'pron-string, a string by 
approximate, very nearly exact; but by some used which an apron is tiki.—tied to a woman’s apron- 
to mean very rough).—v.r. (-St) to bring near: strings, bound as a child to its mother. (M.E. 
to come or be near to.—v.f. to come near (to), napron —O.Fr. naperon — nappe, cloth, table- 
approach.— adv. approximately.— n. approxi- cloth—L. mappa, a napkin (an apron from a 
md'tioo, an approach: a result in mathematics napron; cf. adder).] 

not rigorously exact, but so near the truth as to apropos, a-pro-pd', -prs-, adv. to the purpose: 
be sufrcient for a given purpose.— ad}, approx'- appropriately: in reference to (with of): by the 
imative (-mS-liv, -ma-r/v), approaching closely, way, incidentally.— ad}, to the purpose. [Fr. 
[L. approxbnSre, -Stum — ad, to, proximus, a propos. See propose, purpose.] 
nearest, superl. adj.— props, near.] d propos de rien, a pro-pd ds ryi, (Fr.) apropos of 

appui, .fl-pwe, n. support: the reciprocal action nothing; k propos de bottes (hot), apropos of 
bkween horse’s mouth and rider's hand.— boots— i.e. without real relevancy: by the way. 
v.r. appui, appny, to support: to place beside a apse, aps, n. a semicircular or polygonal recess, 
point d'appui: — pr.p. appuy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. esp. at the east end of a church chou—where, in 
appuied', appuyed'.—point d’appui (pwi da- the Roman basilica, stood the praetor’s chair: 
piv#), a position of strength or support in a line an apsis.— ad}- ap'sidal, of an apse or apsis.— ns. 
of dnences: a prop: a fulcrum. [Fr.,—O.Fr. apsid'iole, a subsidiary apse; aiM'is, in an 
apuyer —assumed L.L. pppodiSre —L. ad, to, orbit, the point of greatest or least distance from 
podium, support.] the central body: an apse:—pi. aps'ides (-z; 

appubc, 9-puls’, n. a striking against something: or id-es). — ad}, ap'sidal. [L. apsis, -idls—Gr. 
a coming to conjunction or to the meridian hapsis (apsis), -idos, a felly, wheel, arch, loop— 
(astron.’, obs.). [L. appulsus, -3s — appelUre — hapteln, to fit, connect. See apt.] 
ad, towards, pellire, to drive.] ainos. See Tibetan. 

appurtenance, o-pur'tsn-sns, n. that which apper- apt, apt, ad}, fitting: fit: suitable: apposite: 
tains: an appendage or accessory: a right tending: liable: ready or prone: open to 
belonging to a property (law). —mCr. and n. impressions, ready to learn (often with at): 
appo^tenant. [A.Fr. apurtenance —O.Fr. aper- likely.—v.r. to fit (obs.). — adv. apt'ly.— n. apt'- 
tenance — apertenir. See appertain.] ness.— n. ap'titude, fitness: tendency: natural 

apraxia, a-praks'l-a, n. loss of ability to mani- ability, readiness to learn (with for). [L. aptus, 
pulate objects, caused by brain lesion. [Gr., fit, suitable.] 

inaction.] _ apterous, ap'tsr-ss, adJ. wingless.—<><((. ap'teral, 

aprda, o-prz, (Fr.) after; apr^ coup, koo, too late; wingless; without side columns.—n. apterium 
aprds-goAt, -god, an after-tasje. (ap-ti'ri-»m) a bare patch on a bird’s skin:—p/. 

aprda-ski, apres-, a-pre-ske, -pra-, n. (evening apte'ria. [Cr. a-, priv., pteron, feather, wing, 
period of) amusements after skiing.—^Also adj- side-wall.] 

[Fr.] Apteryx, ap'tsr-lks, it. the kiwis, a genus of birds 

apricate, ap'ri-kSt, v.l. to bask in the sun.—v.r. to found in New Zealand, wingless and tailless, 
expose to sunlight.—it. apricfi'tion. [L. aprieSri, reddish-brown, about the size of a large hen.— 
to baric hi the sun, apricus, open to the sun.] n.pl. Apterygota (ap-ter-i-gd'ta), a class of 
apricot, S'pri-kot, -k»t, or a’, formerly npricock, primitive insects, wingless, without metamor- 
-kok, n. a fruit of the plum genus, roundish, phosis (bristle-tails, sprlngtails—but see Col- 
pubewent, orange-coloured, of a rich aromatic lembola). [Gr. a-, priv., pteryx,-ygos, wing.] 
flavour: its colour: the tree that bears it. aptote, ap'tot, n. an indeclinable noun.— ad}- 

{ Port. a&ricoQue —^Ar. al-birqSg — al, the. Late aptotic (-tol’ik), uninflected. [Gr. aptdtos — a-, 
it. pralkaklon —L. praecoquum or praecox, early priv., ptdsls, case.] 

ripe; the form* is perh. due to a fancied connec- apyrexia, ap-l-reks’i-a, n. intermission of fever.— 
tion with L. apricus, sunny; assimilated to adj. apyret'ic. [Gr. apyrexlS — a-, priv., pyres- 
Fr. dbricof, see precocious.} seln, to be feverish.] 

April, S'prli, -prsi, n. the fourth month of the aqua, ak'tva, it. (L.) water.—aqua caelestis 
year.— adjs. April'ian, A'prilish.—A'pril-flsh, an (se-les’lls, kl-), rain water: rectifikl spirits: 
April-fool's errand or hoax (Fr.po/szond’Avril); cordial (L. caelestis, coming ftom heaven); 
A'pril-fool, one sent upon a bootless errand on aqua fontana (fon-tan’a), spring water (L. 
fSte,fSr; mg, hSr (her); mine; m6te,fiir: mBie; mdSn,fi^t; dhen (then) 
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fontSma. -a, -urn, of • spring): avia-lortis, fismily.—<uff. aquifolii'cMW (rsh»s). {L. ofii/- 

■gwilortiSt nitric acid: etching with nitric acid fotbrn^ holly — acta, -As, needle, yb/iuM, leaf.} 

(L. forth, strong): aquafortist, an etcher or Aquila, ok'wl-la, n. the golden eagle genus: the 
engraver who uses aqua-fortis; aqua-mirab'ilis. Eagle, a constellation north of Sauttarius.— 
a preparation distilled firom cloves, nutmeg, a<(r. aq'niline (-/fa), of the eagle: hooked like an 
ginger, and spirit of wine (L. mlriXbUis, wonder- eagle’s beak. [L. atpMa,'jt»g!h.\ 
ml): aqua-regia {rtjya, L. ri'gt-a), a mixture of Aqnilegia, ak'-wl-li'Jyo, n. the Columbine genus, 
nitnc and hydrochloric acids, which dissolves [Prob. L. aipitla, eagle.] 
the royal (L. regtus, -a, -um) metal, gold; aqua AqnOon, ak'wt-lon, \Shak.) n, the north wind. 
Tofaaa (td~/Sn'a), a secret poison (probably [L. aguild, -dnh.] 

arsenical) made by a 17th-cent. Sicilian woman aqnoiboa?,akmih3, (Fr.) what’s the good of it? 
Tofima; aqua-vitae (vi7#: wi’lli of life), ar, Sr. n. the eighteenth letter of the alphabet 
alcohol: brandy, whisky, etc. (L. agua, water.] (R, r). 

aqua-, ak'w»-, ak'wa-, in composition, water.— Ajrab, tw’tb, n. one of the Semitic people inhabi- 
odl- aquabat'ic.— ns. aquabat'ics, spectacular ting Arabia and nei^bouring countries: an 
feats and evolutions in water; a'quaboard, a Arabian horse: a neglected orhomeless boy or 
board for riding on the surface of water; girl (usually street or city arab).— a^. Arabian, 
a'qnacade, an exhibition of swimming, diving, —ndy. Arabian (a-ra'U-o/i,-hyM). of or belonging 
etc., usu. accompanied by music; a'quadrome, to Arabia or the Arabs.—n. a native of Arabia.— 
a centre with facilities for water-skiing compe- a4}. Arabic {ar'sb-ik), relating to Arabia, or to 
titions; a'quafer, aquifer; a'qualung, a light- its language.-^, the language of the Arabs: 
weight, self-contained diving apparatus with (see also gum).— ns. Ar'abism, an Arabic idiom; 
compressed-air supply carried on the back; Ar'abist, one skilled in the Arabic language or 
a'quanaut, a skin-diver: one who explores and/ literature; Araby, a poetical form of Arabia. — 
or lives in the sea at considerable depth; aqua- Arabian, or AraUc, numeralr, the numoals in 
naut'ics; a'quaplane, a board on which one ordinary use in arithmetic, transmitted from 
stands and is towed behind a motor-boat.—v.i. India to Europe by the Arabs. [L. Arabs, 
to ride on an aquaplane.—a'quaplaner; a'qua- Arabh —Gr. Araps, Arabos.J 
planing; aquifer iak‘wi-fer), aquafer, (geol.) any araba, Sr-a’bS, n. a heavy screened wagon used 
formation containing water sufficient to supply by the Tatars and others.—Also ar'ba, arfi'ba. 
wells, etc. [L. agua, water.] [Ar. and Pers. 'arSbah.] 

aquamanile, ak-ws-ma~ni'le, -ne’lS, aquamanale, arabesque, ar-a~besk', adj, after the manner of 
-ffd'/e, ft. a mediaeval ewer: a basin in which the Arabian designs.— n. a fantastic painbsd or 
priest washes his hands during the celebration of sculptured ornament among the Spanish Moors, 
mass. [Through L.L.—L. aguae, of water, consisting of foliage and other forms curiously 
manalis, flowing, or manus, hand.] intertwined: a musical composition with ana- 

aquamarine, ak-wa-ma-ren’, n. a pale green beryl, logons continuity: a posture in ballet dancing 
— adi- bluish-green. [L. agua marina, sea water— in which one leg h stretched out backwards 
mare, the sea.] parallel with the ground and the body is bent 

aquanaut, aquaplane, etc. See aqua-. forward from the hips.— adi- arabesqued', oma- 

aquarelle, ak-wa-reV, n. water-colour painting: a mented with arabesques. [Fr.,—It. artdtesco', 
painting in (transparent) water-colours.—rt. -esco corresponding to Eng. -isk.] 
aquarell'ist. [Fr.,—^It. acguerella, acguarelta — arabin, cr'sh-in, n. the essential principle of gum- 
acgua —L. agua.] arabic (see gum).—ar'abinose (or -oo') a sugar 

aquarium, a-kv/a'ri-am, n. a tank or (a building got fqpm arabin. [See Arab.] 
containing) a series of tanks for keeping aquatic Arabia, ar'a-bis, n. the rock-cress genus of 
animals or plants:— pi. aquft'riums, aquk'ria.— Crucifera. [L.L.ifrahrs, Arabian,perlmpsftom 

aqui'rian.—a. one who keeps an aquarium.— its dry habitats.] 

ns. aqut'riist, aqu&'rist, an aquarian.—^ii. Aqui'- arable, ar’a~bl, adi. At for ploughing or tillage, 
rius, the Water-bearer, a sign of the zodiac, and [L. arabllis —ardre, cog. with Gr. aroein, to 
a constellation once coincident with it. [L. plough, O.E. erian, Eng. ear (v.t.), Ir. aratm.] 
aguarius, -a, -um, adi. — agua, water.] Araceae, araceous. See Arum, 

aquatic, a~kwat‘ik, -kwoi', adi. living, growing, Arachis, ar'a-kis, n. a Brazilian genus of the pea 
practising sports, taking place, in or on water.— family, including the monkey-nut, ground-nut, 

fi. an aquatic plant, animal, or sportsman: (in or peanut, which ripens its pods'undmground. 
pi.) water sports. [L. aguSitcus — agua, water.] [Gr. arachos and arakls, names of leguminous 
aquatint, ak'wa-tint, n. a mode of etching on plants.] 

copper with resin and nitric acid.—Also aqua- Arachnida,a-raAc'fii-</a,fi.pf.aclassof Arthropoda, 
tint'a.—v.t. and v.i. a'quatint, to engrave in embracing spiders, scorpions, mites, etc.— n. 
aquatint. [It. aegua tinta, dyed water—L. agua, arach'nid^any member of the class.— n. and adj. 
water, and tingire, tinctum, to dye.] arach'nidan.— adi- arach'noid, like a cobweb.— 

i quatre, a katr', (Fr.) of or between four: four n. the arachnoid membrane.— adls. araclmol'dal; 

together; d quatre mains, mi, for four hands. arachnolog'ical.— ns. arachnorogist, one who 

a quattr’ occhi, a kwahro'ki, (It.) face to face, studies the Arachnida; arachnorogy.—arach- 
tSte-d-tdte. . noid membrane, one of the three coverings of the 

aquavit, Sk'wa-vet, ak\ n. a Scandinavian spirit brain add spinal cord, between the dura-mater 
flavoured with caraway seeds.—Also ak'vavit. and pia-mater, non-vascular, transparent, thin. 
[Dan., Sw., Norw. akvavit —Mediaeval L. aqua [Gr. arachne, spider.] 

vitae.] araeometer, areometer, ar-i-om'i-tar, n. an instru- 

aqueduct, ak'wi-dukt, n. an artiflcial channel or ment for determining specific gravity, a hydro¬ 
pipe for conveying water, most commonly under- meter..— adjs. araeometric, -al \~met'). — n. arae- 

stood to mean a bridge across a valley: a bridge om'etry, the measuring of specific gravity. [Gr. 
carrying a canal: a small passage in an animal ara/os, thin, me/ron, measure.] 
body. [L. agua, water, duclre, aiictum, to lead.] araeostyle, areostyle, a-re'o-stil, adi. having 
aqueous, S'kwi-as, adi- of water: watery: de- columns four diameters or more apart.— n. a 

posited by water.—aqueous humour, the watery building or colonnade so built.— adJ. araeo- 

fluid between the cornea and the lens in the eye. systyle, areosystile (rsis'iil), alternately araeostyle 
[L. agua, water.] and systyle.—Also n. [Gr. araios, thin, sparse, 

aquifer, ^e aqua-. stylos, column.] 

Aquifoliaceae, ak-wi-fd-U-S'sl-e, n.pl.- the holly aragonite, ar’a-ga-nit, a-rag'a-mt, n. an ortho- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: era-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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rhombic minaal composed of calcium carbonate. 
[Arttgtm, in Spain.! 

anise, atigrae, a-rix', (Shak.) v.t. to raise from the 
dead. [Pfx. a~, intensive, and raise.] 
arafc. Once oor., now more usu., spelling of 
arrack. 

Aialia, a-rA‘li-a, n. a‘genus of the ivy family, 
Aralii'ceae, much grown as decorative plants.— 
aiJ. araiii'ceous. [Perh. American Indian 
origin.] 

Araowic, ar-a-mi'lk, att/. relating to Aramaea, or 
Aram (rouidUy. modern Syria), or to its language 
—also Aramaean (•me'en).— ns. any of a group 
of Semitic languages (induding that spoken by 
Ouist) once used in this and neighbouring areas 
in commerce and government.— n. Arami'ism 
an Aramaic idiom. [Gr. Arantaios.) 

Aianea, a-rS'nI-a, n. the garden>spider genus 
(othorwise Epeira): — ns.pl. Arft'neae (-e), Ara- 
neida (ar-»^e'i-da), -idac C-de), spiders as a class 
or order.— n. ari'neid (-ni-id), a spider.— adi- 
ari'neous, cobwebby. [L. aranea, spider.] 
arapaima, ar-»-pVnu, the piranicu {Arapalma, or 
Sudls, gigas', fam. Osteoglossidae), a gigantic 
South Amoican river-fish, chief food-fish of the 
Amazon, reaching sometimes 4 cwt. [Tupi 
origin.] 

arapunga, ar-»-pung’g», n. the campanero or 
South American bell-bird. (Tupi araponga.] 
arar, dr'Or, n. the sandarac tree. [Moroccan 
name.] 

araroba, &~ra-ro'ba, n. Goa powder, got from 
cavities in a papilionaceous Brazilian tree 
(Andlra, or Vataireopsis, araroba), cultivated in 
Goa, yielding chrysarobin. [Prob. Tupi.] 
Araucaria, a-rd~k6'ri~», n. the monkey-puzzle 
genus, coniferous trees of S. America and 
Australasia. [Arauco, in S. Chile.] 

4 ravir, a ra-ver, (Fr.) ravishingly. 
arba. See araba. 

arbalest, ar'b»l~est, n. a crossbow; a cross-staff.— 
Also ar'balist, ar'blast, ar'cubalist.— ns. ar'- 
balcster, ar'balister, ar'blaster, a crossbowman. 
[L. arciAallista — arcus, bow, ballista (set; ballis- 
ta): partly through O.E. arblast —O.Ft. arba- 
leste.] 

arbiter, ar'bi-tar, n. a judge; an umpire: one 
chosen by parties to decide between them: one 
who has absolute control:—/cm. ar'bitress.— 
adi. ar'bitrable.— n. ar'bitrage l-trij), arbitration: 
traffic in bills of exchange or stocks to profit by 
different prices in different markets.— adj. ar'bi- 
tral {Scots law). —n. arbit'rament (now less usu. 
arbit'rement), the decision of an arbiter: deter¬ 
mination: power of decision.— v.l. and v.t. 
ar'bitcate, to decide, determine: to refer to 
arbitration: to judge as arbiter.— ns. arbitri'- 
tion, (submission to) the decision of an arbiter; 
ar'bitriltor, arbiter:—ar'bitrktrix. [L.] 
arbiter clegantiarum, ar'bit-eg el-e-gan-shi-ar'am, 
el-e-gan-tl-dr’dbm, (L.) judge of taste, 
arbitrary, ar'bl-trar-i, ad), not bound by rulm: 
despotic, absolute: capricious: arising from 
accident rather than from rule.— adv. ar'bit- 
rariiy.— n. arlutrariiiess. [L. arbltr&rius — 
arbiter.] 

arbitriiun, ar-blt'rl-»m, -obm, (L.) power of de¬ 
cision. 

arblast. See arbalest. 

arbor, Sr'bar, n. (L.) a tree: a shaft or beam: a 
spindle or axis.— adjs. arborft'ceous, tree-like: 
wooded; arboreal {dr-bS'rl~9l, -bd'), of, of the 
nature of, trees: tree-dwelling; arbo'reous, of 
or belon^ng to trees: tree-like: in the form of 
a .tree: wooded.— ns. arboresc'ence, arborisft'- 
-izk'tkm, tree-like growth.— adi- arboresc'- 
ent, growing, formed, branched, like a tree: 
approaching the character of a tree.—ns. 
ar'borot, shrubbery (o6s.): arboretum (obs.): a 
I little tree, shrub {Milt.)-, arbori'tum'(L. dr-bor- 
fsie, fir; mi, hAr (her); mine; mdlf, 


S'tdbm), a botanic garden of trees:—p/. arbo- 
rf'ta.—n. ar'borlat, one who studies trees.— 
atSs. ar'borons, of, or formed by, trees; aibori- 
cuVtural.— ns. arboriculture, forestry, the culture 
of trees, esp. timber-trees; arboricul'turist.— 
Arbor Day, in some countries a day yearly set 
apart for the general planting of trees; arbor 
vitae (L., tree of life; vi'ti, wi'tO, a coniferous 
genus {Thuja) akin to cypress: a tree-like 
appearance seen when the human cerebellum is 
cut vertically. (L. arbor, tree.] 
arbour, Sr'bar, n. a grass-plot, garden, herb- 
arden, or orchard (oos.): a grassy seat {obs,)'. 
ence, a retreat or bower of trees or climbing 
plants: a shaded walk {Milt.). — ad), ar'boured. 
(A.F. herber —L. herbSrium — herba, grass, herb; 
meaning changed through confusion with L. 
arbor, tree.] 

Arbutus, dr-b&’tas, ar', n. the strawberry-tree 
genus.— n. ar'bute, the strawberry-tred of other 
Arbutus. [L. arbutus.] 

arc, ark, n. a part of the circumference t>f a Circle 
or other curve: an arch {Milt.): a luminous dis¬ 
charge of electricity across a gap between two 
conductors or terminals.—v./. to form an arc 
{elect.). — n. arc(k)'ing.— ns. arc-lamp, arc-light, 
a lamp whose source of light is an electric arc 
between carbon electrodes; arc-welding (see 
weld). [L. arcus, a bow.] 
arcade, ar-kdd', n. a row of arches, open or closed, 
on columns or pilasters: a walk arched over: a 
covered passageway lined with shops.— adi- arc- 
fid'ed.— n. arcSd'ing. (Fr.,—L. L. areata, arched; 
see arch.] 

Arcadian, dr-kSd'i-an, adi. of Arcadia (poet. 
Arcady, dr'ka-di), a district in Greece whose 
people were primitive in manners and given to 
music and dancing: pastoral: simple, innocent. 
—Also n. — n. Arcad'ianism. 
arcanum, ar-kan‘am, n. a secret: a mystery: a 
secret remedy or elixir:— pi. arcan'a.— ad), ar¬ 
cane'.— n. arcan'ist {-kan'), one having know¬ 
ledge of a secret ceramic process. (L., neut. of 
arcanus — area, a chest.] 

arc de triomphe, ark da tre-of, (Fr.) triumphal 
arch. 

arc-cn-ciel, arkS-syel, (Fr.) rainbow, 
arch, arch, n. a structure of wedge-shaped stones 
. or other piwes supporting each other by mutual 
pressure aiid able to sustain a superincumbent 
weight: anything of like form: anarchway: the 
part from heel to toes of the bony structure of 
the foot, normally having an upward curve: (in 
pi.) with various adjs. (grey, dark, silvery, etc.), 
collectors’ names for moths of dilTerent kinds, 
with markings like arcading.—v.r. to cover or 
furnish with an arch.— v.t. and v.i. to bend in 
the form of an arch.— ad), arched, having the 
form of an arch: covered with an arch.— adv. 
arch'wise, in the manner of an arch.— ns. arch'- 
let, a little arch; arch'way, an arched or vaulted 
passage.—(Court of) Arches, the ecclesiastical 
court of appeal for the province of Canterbury, 
formerly held at the church of St Mary-le-Bow 
(or of the Arches, from the arches that support 
its steeple).—dropped, fallen, arch, a flattened 
fqot arch. (O.Fr. arche —L. arcus, bow (as if 
area).] 

arch, arch, adi- chief, principal {Shak.): finished, 
accomplished, pre-eminent, esp in evil {Bunvan). 
cunning: waggish: roguish: shrewd.— n. 

{Shak.) chief.—adv. arch'ly.—«. arch'ness. 
(From the prefix arch-, in words such as arch- 
rogue, etc.] 

arch-, drch- {&rk- in direct borrowings from 
Greek), pfx. first or chief: often an intensive in 
an odious sense.— ns. arch'-dniid, a chief or 
presiding druid; arch'-eii'emy, a chief enemy: 
Satan—also arch'-fel'on, arch'-flend', arch'-foe'; 
arch'-flfi'men, a chief flamen or priest; arch'- 
ffbr; m&te; mdSn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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her'rtic, a leader of heresy; arch'-mock' (Shak.), 
the hei^t of mockery; arch'-pi'rate, a chief 
pirate; arch'-ph'et, a chief poet: a poet-laureate 
lobs.): ardi'-ptel'ate, a chief prelate; arch'- 
priest', a chief priest: in early times, a kind of 
vkar to the bishop—later, a rural dean: a 
superior appointed by the Pope to govern the 
secular priests sent into England from the 
foreign seminaries during the period 1598-1621; 
arch'-trait'or, a chief traitor, greatest of traitors, 
sometimes applied esp. to the devil, or to Judas; 
arch'-viirain, one supremely villainous. [O.E. 
arce-, mrce-, through L. from Gr. arcU- 
— archos, chief.] 

Archaean, br-ki'tn, (geol.) aid. and n. Pre- 
Cambrian. [Gr. archaios, ancient— arche, 
beginning.] 

archaeolo^, ark-i-<^'a~ji, it. the scientific study 
of human antiquitim.— add. archaeological (-a- 
loj'i-kl). — adv. archaeolog'ically.—it. archaeol'- 
ogist. ^r. archaios, ancient— arche, beginning, 
logos, (kscourse.] 

Archaaopjtoryx, dr-kl-op'.»r~lks, n. a Jurassic fossil 
bird, with a long bony tail. [Gr. archaios, 
ancient, pleryx, wing.] 

Archaeornithes, dr-ki-dr-ni'thez, n.pl. the Sauru- 
rae, or primitive reptile-like birds, the Archaeop¬ 
teryx and its kin. [Gr. archaios, ancient, 
ornilhls, pi. of ornis, ornls, bird.] 

Archaeus. See Archeus. 

archaic, ar-kd'lk, adj. ancient: savouring of the 
past: not absolutely obsolete but no longer in 
general use: old-fashioned.— adv. archaically. 
—It. archilcism.— v.L ar'chiise, -ixe, to imitate 
the archaic.— ns. ar'ch&iser, -izer; ar'ch&ism, 
inclination to archaise: an archaic word or 
phrase; ar'chftist.— adj. archhistlc, affectedly 
or imitatively archaic. [Gr. archalkos — 
archaios, ancient— arche, beginning.] 
archangel, drk’an-JI, or -an’, n. an angel of the 
highest order: garden angelica: dead-nettle: a 
kind of pigeon.— adj. archangelic l-an-jel'). [Gr. 
archangelos — archos, chief, angelos, messenger.] 
archbishop, arck-bish'ap, or arch’, n. a metropoli¬ 
tan bishop who superintends the bishops in his 
province, and also exercises episcopal authority 
in his own diocese.—it. archbiah'opric. [O.E. 
rrcebiscop; see arch-, and bishop.] 
arch-chimic, arch-kim’lk, {MUt.) adj. supreme in 
alchemy. [See arch-, chemic.] 
archdeacon, drch-de'kn, or arch', it. a chief deacon: 
the ecclesiastical dignitary having the chief 
supervision of a diocese or part of it, next under 
the bishop—the ‘bishop’s eye’.— ns. arch- 
deac'onry, the office, jurisdiction, or residence of 
an archdeacon. [O.E. mrcediacon; see arch-, 
deacon.] 

archdiocese, arch-dl'a-sls, ~ses, n. an archbishop’s 
diocese, [arch-, chief, and diocese.] 
archduke, drch'duk, drch'dok', (hist.) it. the title 
of certain early reigning dukes of importance, 
and of princes of the imperial house of Austria: 
—fem. archduchess {drch'duch'Is). — adi- arch'- 
dO'cal.— ns. arch'duch'y, arch'duke'dom. [arch-, 
chief, and duke.] 

archegonium, drkd^go'nl-tm, it. the flask-shaped 
female reproductive organ of mosses and ferns, 
and (in a reduced form) of flowering plants:— pi. 
archego'nia.— ad/s. arcbego'nial; archego'niate, 
having archegonia.— n.pl. Archegonii'tas, a 
main division of the vegetable kingdom, bryo- 
phytes and pteridophytes. [Gr. archegonos, 
founder of a race.] 

archenteron, drk-en'l»r-on, it. in the embryo, the 
primitive gut. [Gr. pfx. arch-, enteron, gut.] 
archer, drch’ar, it. one who shoots with a bow and 
Kto'nt:—fem. arch'areas.—it. arch'ery, the art 
or sport of shooting with the bow: a company of 
archers.—n. afch'er-flsh, an acanthopterygious 
fish of India that catches insects by shooting 
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water at them from its mouth, [O. Fr. orch/er— 
L. arcartus — arais, a bow.] 
archetype, drk'l-tlp, it. the original pattern or 
model, prototype.— at!/, ardietyp'al. [Gr. 
archelypon, arche-, arcU-, and typos, a iriodd.] 
Ardieus, Archaeus, or without cap., dr-ki’us, n. 
personification by Paracelsus of a supposed 
spirit dwelling in and controlling all living things 
and processes. [Mod. L. archaeus—Gr. 
archaios, original.] 

archgencthliac, Srch’Je-neth'll-ak, (Browning", in 
derogatory sense) a. greatest of genethliacs or 
astrologers, [arch-, chief.] 

Archibald, ar’chl-bald, Archie, Sr'cM, (mil. sitag) 
ns. an anti-aircraft gun. [Arbitrary name.] 
Archichlamydeae, ar-kl-kl»-mld'i-i, (bol.) n.pl. 
one of the main divisions of the Dicotyledons, 
in which the petals, if present, are in general not 
united. [Gr. pfx. arcM- denoting primitiveness, 
chlamys, -ydos, mantle.] 

archtdiaconal, dr-kl-di-ak'a-nl, adj. of an arch¬ 
deacon. [Gr. archidlakonos; see deacon.] 
archiepiscopal, ar-kl-l-pis'ka-pl, adj. of an arch¬ 
bishop.— ns. archiepis'copacy, archiepis'copatc, 
dignity or province of an archbishop.—archi- 
cjNscopal cross, a patriarchal cross. [Gr. archi- 
eplskopos, archbishop.] 

archil, ar'chll, -kil, n. a red or violet dye made 
from various lichens: a lichen yielding it, esp. 
species of Roccella.—Also orchel (dr'chal), or- 
chella (-chel'a), or'chil, orchill'a.—it. orchil!'a- 
weed, an archil lichen. [O.Fr. orchel, orsell (Fr. 
orsellle) —It. orcello, origin undetermined.] 
Archilochian, dr-ki-ld'kl-»n, adj. of ArchUdchus 
(Gr. ArchUdchos) of Paros (c. 714-676 B.C.), 
Gredc lyric poet and lampooner, reputed origi¬ 
nator of iambic metre, proverbially bitter.—it. 
an Archilochian verse—dactylic tetrameter cata- 
lectic, dactylic trimeter eatalectic (lesser ArcUlo- 
chlan), or dactylic tetrameter combined with 
troclnic tripody (greater Arch, ochian). 
archilowe, ar’hhi-ld, (obs. Scot.) n. a treat in 
return. [Origin unknown.] 
archiinage, dr'ki-mdl, it. a chief magician or en¬ 
chanter. [Gr. archi-, chief, magos, a magician; 
older than Spenser’s ArChimago.] 
archimandrite, Sr-kl-man'drit, n. in the Greek 
Church, an abbot. [Late Gr. archimandrites — 
pfx. archi-, first, and mandrS, an enclosure, a 
monastery.] 

Archimedeu, drk-l-me-de’an, or -mi’dl-an, adj. 
pertaining to Archimedes, a celebrated Grew 
mathematician of Syracuse (c. 287-212 u.c.).— 
Archimedean screw, a machine for raising water, 
etc., in simplest form a tube bent spirally turning 
on its axis; Archimedean spiral, the curve des¬ 
cribed by a point moving uniformly along a 
uniformly revolving radius vector, its polar 
equation being r-aS. principle of Aichinmdes, 
that a body weighed when immersed wholly or 
partly in a fluid shows a loss of weight equal to 
the weight of fluid it displaces. 

Archipelago, ark-l-pel'a-gd, n. the Aegean Sea: 
(without cap.) a sea abounding in islands, hence a 
group of islands:—p/. aiwperBgo(c)s.— at^. 
archipelagic (-pi-M’lk). [An Italian compound 
arcipelago from Gr. archi-, chief, pelagos, sea, 
with tfx. restored to Gr. form.] 
architect, ark'l-tekt, n. a designer of buildings: 
a designer of ships (naval architect): a maker: a 
contriver.— ad/s. architectoa'ic, pertaining to 
architecture: constructive: controlling, direc¬ 
ting: pertaining to the arrangement of know¬ 
ledge. —n. (often in pi. form) the science of archi¬ 
tecture: the systematic arrangement of know- 
led^.— ad/, architectoa'ical.— adv. orchitoc- 

ton'ically.—architcc'tarsi (-c/ur-al). — a. 
architec'ture, the art or science of building: 
structure: in specific sense, one of the fine arts, 
the art of designing buildings: style of building. 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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tOr. mdauktdn. natfeivbuilder— arehh, chief, 
and tektdn, a bpiilder.] 

' architrave, drJc'htrAv, (areUt.) n, the lowest 
division of the entablature resting immediately 
on the abacus of the column: collective name 
for the various parts, jambs, lintels, etc., tiut 
surround a door or window: moulding round 
an arch.— a^. arch'itraved. jit. architrave —Cr. 
archl-, chief, and L. trabs, trabis, a beam.] 
archive, ark'iv, n. (in pi.) a repository of public 
records or of records and monuments generally: 
public records: (rare in sing.) a document, monu¬ 
ment.— a4f. arcfaiv'al (or ark’l-vel ).—it. archivist 
iark’l-vtsl), a keqter of archives or records. (Fr.; 
—^L.L. archi(v)um —Cr. archeim, magisterial 
residence— erchi, government.] 
archivoh, Sr'kl-vdlt, it. the under-curve of an arch: 
moulding on it. [It. archivolto—area (L. arcus, 
an arch) and volia, vault.] 
archlute, Srch'lSdt, -Aut, n. a larn double-necked 
bass lute. (Pfx. arch- and lute.] 
archedogy, ark~ol'a-Ji, {.rare) n. doctrine of the 
origin of thuifl^: the science of government. 
(Gr. archi, beginning, rule, logos, discourse.] 
archon, Srk-on, -an, n. one of nine chief magistrates 
of ancient Athens.— ns. arch'onship, the office of 
an archon; arch'ontate, the archon’s tenure of 
office.— atli. archontic i-ont'lk). [Gr. archdn, 
-onfos, pr.p. of arehein, to be first, to rule.] 
arco saltaim, ar'ko s^-tan’dd, adv. and adj. 
(played) with rebounding bow.—n. a quick 
staccato. [It., jumping bow.] 

Arctic, arctic, ark'tik, adi- relating to the Great 
Bear, or to the north: extremely cold.—n. a 
waterproof overshoe (I/.S.): (usu. cqp. and with 
the) the area lying north of the Arctic Circle 
or north of the timber line:— n.pl. Arctiidae 
(‘iri-di), the tiger-moth family, whose cater- 
pillani are called woolly-bears.— adJ. arc'toid, 
bear-like.—Arctic Circle, the parallel of latitude 
bounding the region of the earth sur¬ 
rounding the north terrestrial pole. [Cr. arktos, 
a bear.] 

Arcu^Ma, ark-to-Ji’a, n. a zoological region in¬ 
cluding all lands outside of Notogaea and 
Neogaea.— adjs. ArctogM'an, Arctogae'ic. [Gr. 
arktos, bear (see preceding), gala, earth.] 
ArctoataphyloB. Sw bearberry. 

Arcturus, ork-tB'rss, -ldd\ it. the Bear-ward, a 
yellow star in Bodies, fourth in order of bright¬ 
ness in the entire heavens. [Gr. Arktouros — 
arktos, bear, and ouro5,'guard.] 
arcuate, ar'kil-at, arcuat^ -id, adis. arched.— 
It. arcui'tioii.—arcus (senilis), dr’kas (sen'iNs), a 
bow-shaped or ring-shaped greyish fatty deposit 
in the cornea (especially in the aged). [L. arcuatus, 
pa.p. of arcu&re, to bend like a bow— arcus, a 
bow.] 

arcubalist, ar'ku-bs-list. See arbalest, 
arcus. See arcuate. 

Ardea, ar'di-a, n. the heroniand bittern genus. 
[L. ardea. heron.] 

ardeb, Sr'deb, it. an Egyptian dry measure of Si 
bushels. [Ar. irdab.] 

ardent, did'aiti, (ti(i. burning; fiery: fervid: com¬ 
bustible, inflammable lobs. exc. in ardent spirits, 
distilled alcoholic liquors, whisky, brandy, etc.). 

.—It. ard'ency.— adv. ard'mtiy.—it. ard'our, 
warmth of passion or feeling: eagerness: en¬ 
thusiasm (wiUi for). [L. ardens, -entis, pr.p. of 
ardere, toburn.] 

ardentia verba, ar~ikn’shi-a, tl-a, v&r'ba, wer’, (L.) 
words that burn, glowing language. 
ard-ri(gh), ardri(^), drd’ri, or -re', n. a head 
king. [Ir. drd, noble, ri, king.] 
arduous, Srd'B-ss, a^. steep, difficult to climb: 
difficuit to accompush: laborious.— adv. ard'- 
nequlj'.—it. aid'uousiiess. [L. arduus, steep, 

an, dr, n. the unit of die metric land measure, 100 
fite./Sr; mi, hBr (her); mine; mdte, 


sq. metres. [Fr.,—^L. Brea, a site, space. Court.] 
an, Br, used as plural of the present Indicative of 
the verb to be. [Old Northumbrian aron, which 
ousted the usual O.E. sind, sindoni both from 
the root es-.] 

area, S'ri-a, it. a space or piece of ground: a 
ortion of surface: a region {lit. ana fig.): the 
oor of a theatre, ete.: a sunken space alongside 
the basement of a building: superficial extent. 
— ad/, ft'real.—fl'rea-aneak', a thief who sneaks 
in by area doors. [L. area, an open empty place, 
etc.] 

areach, a-rich', (obs.) v.t. to reach, get at: to seize. 
—pa.t. iSpens.) arraugbt (a-rSt'). [O.E. Brican 
—d-, intens., rmcan, to reach.] 
aread, arede, arreede, a-rid', v.t. to declare (obs.): 
to utter lobs.): to guess larch.): to interpret, 
explain larch.): to adjudge lobs.): to decide 
lobs.): to counsel IMilt. and Spent.). — pa.t. and 
pa.p. ared(d)'. [O.E. aridan: see read.] 
arear, arere, Spenserian spellings of arrear (adv.). 
d rebours, a rj-bddr, (Fr.) against the grain. 

Areca, ar'i-ke, a-re', n. the betel-nut genus of 
palms.— II. ar'eca-nut, betel-nut, the nut of Areca 
catechu, chewed by the Malays with lime in a 
betel-p^per leaf. [Port.,—Malayalam adekka.] 
arefaction, ar-l-fak'shan, l<k>s.) n. drying.— v.t. and 
v.i. ar'efy, to dry up, wither. [L. Brefacire, to 
make dry— arere, to dry, facire, to make.] 
arena, a-re’na, n. part of the ancient amphitheatre 
strewed with sand for combats: any place of 
public contest: any sphere of action.— adJ. 
arenaceous lar-i-na'shas), sandy: compo^ of 
sand or quartz grains: with shell of agglutinated 
sand-grains: sand-growing.— ns. Areiii'ria, the 
sandwort genus, akin to chickweed; areni'tion, 
remedial application of sand.— ad/. arenic'olouB, 
sand-dwelling.—arena stage, a stage which can 
have audience all round it. (See meatre-in-the- 
Tound.) [L. arena, sand.] 

areography, ar-i-og'ra-fi, n. description of the 
physical features of the planet Mars. [Gr. Aris, 
Mars, graphein, to write.] 
areola, a-re'6-la, n. a small area: a small space 
marked off by lines, or a slightly sunken spot 
Ibiol.): an interstice in a tissue Iphyslol.): any 
circular spot such as that around the nipple 
Iphyslol.): part of the iris of the eye bordering 
on the pupil lohysiol.): — pi. ari'olae l-le). — atffs. 

. are'oiar; art oUte, arS'olated, divided into small 
areas.— ns. areoU'tion, division into areolae; 
areole lar'i-Bl), tm areola: a spiny or hairy spot 
on a cactus. [L. Breola, dim. of Brea.] 
areometer. See araeometer. 

Areivagm, ar-i-op'ag-as, n. the Hill of Aids, on 
which the supreme court of ancient Athens was 
held: the court itself: any important tribunal.— 
n. Areop'agite l-git, -jit), a member of the 
Areopagus.— ad/. Areopagitic l-glt', or -fit'), 
pertaining to the Areopagus. [Latinised from 
Gr. Areios pagos, hill of Aris (identified with 
Roman Mars).] 

areostyle, areosystile. See araeostyle. 
aret, arett, a-ret', v.t. to entrust, commit ISpens.): 
to assign, allot lobs.): to adjudge, award lobs.). 
[O.Fr. areter, a-, to, reter —^L. reputSre, to 
reckon.] 

arite, a-ret', n. a sharp ridge: esp. in French 
Switzerland, a rocky edge on a mountain. 
[Fr.,—L. arista, an ear of corn, fish-bone, 
spine.] 

Arctinian, ar-i-tin‘i-an, ad/, pertaining to Guido of 
Arezzo (d. lOSO).—^Arctinian syllabus, the initial 
syllables of the half-lines of a hymn to John the 
Baptist, which, falling on successive notes of the 
diatonic scale, were used (apparently by Guido) 
as names for the notes:— Ut queant laxis 
resonare libris Min gestorum /emuli tuorum, 
5o/vBpollutiAibiireatum,SancteIoannes. Thus 
C in the bass is Cfa ut, being the fourth note (fa) 

, ybr; mBte; mdSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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of the first hexachord (on G) and the first note 
(ut) of the second hexachord (on C). See 
ganmt. (L. Aritltm, Arritinus, of Arretium or 
Arezzo.] 

arew, a-r4S‘, {Spens.) adv. arow, in a row. 
arfvedsoBite, Sr'ved-sandt, n. a soda amphibole. 
[After J. A% Arfvedson (1792-1841), Swedish 
mineralogist.] 

argal, Sr'gi, adv. Shakespeare’s gravedigger’s at¬ 
tempt at L. ergS, therefore, 
argala, Sr'ga-la, n. the adjutant stork. [Hind. 
AwW/a.] 

argafi, Br'ga-IU R. the great wild sheep (Or/r 
amnion) of Asia. [Mongol.] 
argaa, dr'gan, a Moroccan timber-tree of the 
family Sapotaceae: its oil-bearing seed. [N. 
African pron. of Ar. arJSn.] 
argand, dr'gand, n. a burner admitting air within a 
cylindrical flame.—^Also a^. [Invented by 
Aim4 Argand (17SS-1803).] 

Argatbelian, dr-g»-thi'll-»n, adf. of the party in 
SMtIand in the 18th century that approved of 
the political influence of the house of Argyle. 
[L.L. Argathelia, Argyle.] 
argemone, ar-Jem-6'ni, n. the prickly poppy. 

[Gr. argemdng, a kind of poppy.] 
argent, SrJ’ant, ad/, and n. silver: silvery-white: 
white {her.).—-ad/s- argentif'erous, silver-bearing; 
ar'gentine {-in), of or like silver: sounding like 
silver: {cap.) of, or belonging to, Ar^ntina or 
its people.— n. white metai coated with silver: 
spongy tin: a small smelt with silve^ sides: 
Argentine, a native or citizen of Argentina (also 
Argratino, -ti'nS, Sp. ar-hhen-lS’no). — n. ar'- 
mtite, silver-glance, native sulphide of silver. 
[Fr.,—L. argentum, silver; the republic is 
named flrom the Rio de la Plata (silver river).] 
argent comptant, ar-iha k3-tS, (Fr.) ready money. 
Argcstes, Sr-Jes'tiz, {Milt.) n. the north-west wind 
personified. [Gr. Argestis.] 
arghan, dr'gan, n. pita fibre, or the plant yielding it. 
[Origin unknown.] 

argil,dr7>7,n.potter'sc]ay: pureciay or alumina.— 
argilU'ceous, clayey.— n. ar'gillite, an in¬ 
durated clay rock. [L. argilla, Gr. arglllos, white 
clay— urges, white.] 

Argive, ar'giv, -Jiv, n, and adj- belonging to Argos: 
Greek. 

argle-bargle, argic-bargie. See under argue. 

Argo, dr'go, n. a large southern constellation 
consisting of four separate constellations, 
argol, dr’gol, n. dried dung used as fuel. [Mon¬ 
golian.] 

argol, dr’gol, n. a hard crust formed on the sides 
of wine-vessels, from which cream of tartar and 
tartaric acid are obtainable—generally reddish. 
[Prob. conn, with Gr. argos, white.] 
argon, Sr'gon, n. a colourless, odourless inert gas 
(at. numb. 18) discovered in the atmosphere in 
1894 by Rayleigh and Ramsay. It constitutes 
about 1 % by volume of the atmosphere from 
which it is obtained by fractionation of liquid 
air.. It is used in gas-filled electric lamps, radia¬ 
tion counters and fluorescent tubes. [Gr. Srgon 
(neut.) inactive— a-, priv., ergon, work.] 
Argonaut, dr'go-not, n. one of those who sailed 
in the ship Argo in search of the golden fleece: 
(without cop.) the paper nautilus (Argonauta ).— 
ad/, argonaut'ic. [Gr. Argd, and nautis, a sailor.] 
argoey, dr'ga-si, n. a great merehant ship, esp. of 
Ragusa or Venice. [It. Ragusea, Ragusan (ship).] 
argot, dr-go, n. slang, originally that of thieves and 
vagabonds: cant. [Fr.; of unknown origin.] 
argue,drg'd, v.t. to prove or indicate: give reason 
to believe: to seek to show by reasoning: to dis¬ 
cuss with reasoning: to persuade or bring by 
reasoning (into or out of a course of action): 
to accuse (oor.).—v.t. to offer reasons: to contend 
with reasoning.— adJ. arg'fiabie, capable of 
being maintained: capable of being disputed.— 


adv. ar'gOably.— n. arg'fier.-—v./. ar'gibb^ (eo//-), 
to bandy arguments: to wrangle.— v.t. to baet 
withwnmgling.—nr. ar'gitaBeBt, proof: evidence: 
a reason or smes of reasons offered or possible 
towards proof or inducement: exchange of such 
reasons: debate: matter ofdebate or contention: 
a summary of subject-matt^: hence contents 
{Shak.): a quantl^ upon wbi^ another dqxKids, 
or under which it is to be sought in a table 
{math.): the angle betwnm a vector and its 
axis of reference {math.); argflmanti'thm, 
reasoning: sequence or exchange of arguments. 
— ad/, argfiment'ativc, eontrovmial: addicted to 
arguing.— adv. argOment'ativdy.— r. argBinent'- 
abvenesa.— v.i. ar'gy-bar'gy, ar'gie-bar'gie, ar'gle- 
bar'gle {orig. Scot.), to argue tediously or 
vexatiously.— r. a bandying of argument. (Fr. 
arguer —L. argtttdre, freq. of argOifre, to show, 
accuse; argOmentum, proof, accusation, sum¬ 
mary of contents.] 

argumentum, dr-gd-men’tum, dr-gdo-men'tddm, 
(L.) argument.—argumentum ad crumenam, ad 
kr6b’m»n-»m, -mdn-am, argument addressed to 
the purse (i.e. to cupidity); — ad hominem, 
hom’in-em, an appeal to the known preposses¬ 
sions or previous admissions of an opponent; 

— ad ignorantiam, Ig-ndr-an’shi-am, ig-ndr-an'ti- 
am,‘ot» founded on the ignorance of an opponent; 

— ad invidiam, in-vid'i-mn, -wW, an appeal to 
prejudices; — ad iiMdam, Jdd-dlsh'i-om, S-dtk'i- 
dbm, an appeal to the commonsense of mankind; 

'— ad rem, rem, argument to the purpose; 

— baculinum, ba-kdl-in’wn, ba-kddl-in'ddm, the 
argument of the stkk—most f(»cibie of argu¬ 
ments; — per impossibile, per im-po-sib'U-i, S, 
the proof from the absurdity of a contraiUctory 
supposition.—argnmeoti causa, dr-gA-men'ti 
kd'sa, ar-goo-men’te kow'za, for the sake of 
argument. 

Argus, dr'gas, n. in Cjreek mythology, lo’s guar¬ 
dian, whose hundred eyes Hera transferred to 
the peacock’s tail: a vigilant watcher: an East 
Indian genus of pheasants (Argus pheasant): 
a butterfly with many eye-spots on the wings (as 
some Lycaenidae and Satyrldae): an ophiuroid 
with much-divided coiling arms.— atU- Ar'gus- 
eyed'. [Gr. Argos, lit., bright.] * 
argute, dr-gOt', ad}, shrill: keen: shrewd.— adv. 
argute'ly.— n. argute'ness. [L. arg&tus.) 
argyria, dr-Jir'i-a, n. skin-pigmentation caused by 
taking preparations of silver.— n. ar'gyrodite, a 
mineral composed of silver, germanium, and 
sulphur. [Gr. argyros, silver.] 
aria, d’ri-a, {mus.) n. an air or melody, esp. an 
accompanied vocal solo in a cantata, oratorio, 
or opera: a regular strain of melody followed 
by another in contrast and compiment, and 
then repeated da capo. [It., from root of air.] 
Arian, d'ri-an, ad/, pertaining to, or following, 
Arius of Alexandria (d. 336).— n. one who adheres 
to the doctrines of Arius: a Unitarian.— v.t. and 
v.i. A'rianise, -ize.— n. A'rianism. 

Arician, a-rtsh'an, ad/- of or belonging to Aricla 
in Latium or its Diana cult, 
arid, ar'Id, ad/, dry: parched: barren: jejune.— 
ns. aridity, ar'idness.— adv. ar'idly. [L. arldus.] 
Ariel, i’rl-al, n. a man’s name in the Old Testa¬ 
ment: in later demonology, a water-spirit: an 
angel: a spirit oftheair (a^hakespeare’s Ariel, a 
sylph in Pope): (without cap.) species of swallow, 
petrel, and toucan. [Heb. Ariel, with meaning 
influenced by air.] 

arid, d'ri-zl, n. a kind of gazelle. [Ar. aryll.] 
Aries, i’ri-is, n. the Ram, a constellation nving 
name to, and formerly coinciding with, a sign of 
the zodiac.—^firat point Aries, the intersection 

of equator and ecliptic passed by the sun in (the 
northern) spring, now actually in Pisces. [L. 
ariis, -etls, ram.] 

arietta, ar-i-et'ta, (mus.) n. a little aria or air.— 
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Also (Fr.) krietto (•el')- (It- arietta, dim. of 
aria.] 

acight.e^fi', aciv. in a right way: rightly: onorto 
the right.—a r^rlits (Speiu.), rightly. [Prep, a, 
and right.] 

aril, Sr'ii, n. a covering or appendage of some 
se^s, an outgrowth of the funicle: sometimes, a 
caruncle (.false aril), —Also ariirus:— pi. arili'i. 
— -atijs. ar'illary, ar'illate, ar'illated, having an 
aril.— n. ar'illode, a caruncle or false aril, from 
near the micropyle. [L.L. arilius, raisin.] 
Arimaspian, ar-i-mas'pi-»n, adi- pertaining to the 
Arlmaspl, described by Herodotus as a one-eyed 
people of the extreme north, warring perpetually 
with griffins for gold hoards.—Also n. —Also 
Ar'imasp, adi- and n. 

arioso, a-ri-o'sd, adj, and adv. in the melodious 
manner of an aria, or between aria and recitative. 
—^Also n. [It.oria.] 
ariot, a-ri'af, adv. in riot, riotously, 
ar^ple, ^-rip’i, adv. in a ripple, 
arise, ^rie', V./. to rise up: to get up: to take rise, 
originate: to come into being, view, or activity:— 
pa.t.*tasKi*-r52’) \ pa.p.saisea(a-rli’n). [Pfx.a-, 
up, out, and rise.] 
arish. Sw arrish. 

arista, »-rls'ta, n. an awn.— ad}, aris'tate (or ar'), 
awn^. [L. arista, an awn.] 

Aristarch, ar'is-tark, n. a severe critic, [.^risfar- 
chus, Alexandrian grammarian (c. 160 B.c.).] 
Aristides, ar-is-ti'dez, (L.,—Cr. Aristeldes) an 
embodiment of justice, from the Athenian 
statesman (5th cent. b.c.). 

Aristippus, dr-is-tip’»s, (L.,—Gr. Aristippos), an 
embodiment of self-indulgence, from the founder 
of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy, 
aristocracy, ar-is-tok'n-si, n. government by, or 
political power of, a privileged order: a state so 
governed: a nobility or privileged class: an analo¬ 
gous class in respect of any quality.— n. aristoqrat 
(ar'is~tj-krat, or »-ris’), a member of an aris¬ 
tocracy: one who has the characteristics of or 
attributed to an aristocracy: a haughty person: 
one of the, or the, best of its kind.— adjs. 
aristocrat'ic, 'al, belonging to aristocracy: 
having the character that belong to, or is thought 
to befit, aristocracy.— adv. aristocrat'ically.—n. 
aristocratism (~tok’r9-tizm), the spirit of, or 
belief in, aristocracy. [Gr. aristokratia — aristas, 
best, and kratos, power.] 

Aristolocbia, ar~is-t6-ld’ki-a, rt. the birthwort 
genus, herbs and climbers, specially abundant in 
tropical South America, giving name to the family 
Arislolochi&'ceae. [Cr. aristolocheia — aristas, 
best, locheid, child-birth, from the former repute 
of birthwort.] 

aristology, ar-is-tol'z-ji, n. the science or art of 
dining. [Gr. ariston, breakfast, luncheon, logos, 
discourse.) 

ariston inetron, ar~is’ton met’ron, (Gr.) the middle 
course is the best: the goldep mean. 
Ariatopbanic, ar-is-to-fan'ik, adj. relating to or 
characteristic of the Creek comic dramatist 
Afistophanes, 

Aristotelian, ar-is-io-te'ii-zn, Aristotelean, ards- 
tot-Ni'zn, adj. relating to Aristotle (Gr. Aris~ 
totelis) or to his philosophy.—n. a follower of 
Aristotle.— ns. Aristoti'lianism, Aristot'elism.— 
Aristotle's lantern, a chewing apparatus in sea- 
urchins, compared by Aristotle to a ship's 
lantern. . 

arithmetic, *-rilh’m»-lik, n. the science of numbers: 
the art of reckoninf by figures: a treatise on 
reckoning.— adfs. arithinctic (ar-lth-met'ik), -al. 
—adv. arithmet'ically— n. arithmetician (-ma- 
tlsk'n, or ar'), one skilled in arithmetic.—arith- 
mctii^ progression, a series increasing or dimin¬ 
ishing by a common diflTerence, as 7, 10, 13,16, 
19, 22; or 12, 10|. 9, 7*. 6. [Gr. arithmitike 
(ktehnf, art), of numbers— arithmos, number.] 


arithmometer, ar-ith-mom'i-Ur, n. a calculating 
machine. [Gr. arithmos, number, metron, 
measure.] 

ark, ark, n. a chest or coifer: in Jewish history, the 
wooden coffer in which the Tables of the Law 
were kept: a large floating vessel, as Noah's in 
the Deluge (Gen. vi-viii): a toy representing 
Noah's ark.— v.t. to put in an ark.— adJ. and n. 
ark'itc.— n. ark'-shell, a boxlike bivalve shell 
(Area). (O.E. arc (earc) —L. area, a chest— 
are/re, to guard.] 

arkose, ar-kos', n. a sandstone rich in feldspar 
grains, formed from granite, etc. 

arles, driz, also &rlz, n.pl. earnest, esp, in confirma¬ 
tion of a bargain, or an engagement of a servant. 
—arle'-penny, arles'-penny. [Scot, and North¬ 
ern; M.E. erles —app. through O.Fr. from a 
dim. of L. arrha.] 

arm, arm, n. the fore-limb from shoulder to hand, 
esp. when used for purposes other than loco¬ 
motion; a tentacle: a narrow projecting part: 
an inlet: a branch: a rail or support for the arm 
as on a chair; power (fig.). — v.t. to take in the 
arms: to conduct arm-in-arm.— ns. arm'band, a 
band of cloth worn round the sleeve; arm'chair', 
a chair with arms.— adJs. arm'chair, amateur: 
stay-at-home: doctrinaire; armed, having an 
arm or arms, as one-armed. — ns. arm'ful; 
arm'hole, the hole in a garment through which the 
arm is put.— adv. arm'-in-arm', with arms inter¬ 
linked.— adj. arm'less.— ns. arm'let, a little arm; 
a ring or band round the arm; arm'pit, the 
hollow under the shoulder.—at arm’s length, at 
a distance (lit., fig.), not showing friendliness or 
familiarity: (of negotiations, etc.) in which each 
party preserves its independent ability to bargain: 
in arms, carried as a child: young enough for 
this; right arm, the main support or assistant; 
secular arm, the civil authority, opp. to the 
spiritual or ecclesiastical: with open arms, with 
hearty welcome. [O.E. arm (earm)\ cog. with 
L. armus, the shoulder-joint and with Gr. 
harmos, a joint.] 

arm, arm, n. a weapon; a branch of the fighting 
forces:— (in pi.) weapons of offence and de¬ 
fence: hostilities: fighting: soldiering; heraldic 
devices.— v.t. to furnish with weapons, means of 
protection, armature, or (fig.) equipment: to 
strengthen with a plate or otherwise.— v.i. to take 
arms.— ns. ar'mament, a force equipped for war: 
total means of making war: munitions, esp. for 
warships: act of arming or equipping for war: 
defensive equipment; ar'mature, armour: any 
apparatus for defence: a piece of iron set across 
the poles of a magnet: a moving part in a mag¬ 
netic circuit to indicate the presence of electric 
current: that part of a direct-current machine in 
which, in the case of a generator, the electro¬ 
motive force is produced, or, in the case of a motor, 
the torque is produced.— adj. armed, furnished 
with arms: provided with means of defence: 
thorny: with beak, claws, etc., of such and such 
a tincture (her.). —armed eye, the aided eye (opp. 
to naked eye); arms race, competition among 
nations in building up armaments.—bear arms, 
to serve as a soldier: (also give arms) to show 
armorial bearings; in arms, armed: quartered 
(her. ); lay down one's arms, to surrender, submit; 
of all arms, of every kind of troops; take (up) 
arms, to resort to fighting; under arms, armed; 
up in arms, in readiness to resist; protesting 
hotly. [Fr. armes, from L. arma (pi.)', L. 
armamenta, tackle, equipment; armdtdra, ar¬ 
mour]. 

armada, ar-md’dz, (sometimes -ma'), n. a fleet of 
armed ships, esp. that sent by Philip 11 of Spain 
against England in 1588. [Sp., fern. pa.p. of 
armar —L. armSre, to arm.] 

armadillo, arm-»-dtV6, n. an American edentate 
armed with bands of bony plates:— pi. arma- 
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dill'M. [Sp., dim. of armada, armed; see fore* banded togettor in a special cause, whether 

going.] mimicking military methods as th^ ‘Salvation 

Armageddon, Or-mj-ged'n, n. the great symbolical Army’, or not, as the ‘Blue Ribbon Anny’.: a 

battlefield of the Apocalypse, scene of the final host: a great number.—army ant, any of several 

struggle between the powers of good and evil: kinds of stinging ants which move about in vast 

a great war or battle of nations. [Harmagedon or numbers; army corps {kor, kdr), a miniature army 

Armogedifdii given as Heb.name in Rev. xvi. 16; comprising all arms of the service; anny list, 

perh. suggested by the famous battlefield of a list of all commissioned officers: army 

Megiddo, in the plain of Esdraelon.] worm, the larva of a small fly iSclara) that 

Armagnac, dr-md-nyak, n. a dry brandy distilled collects in vast armies: the larva of an American 

in S.W. France. [Name of district.] moth (LcHcoitio) with the same habit. [Fr. ormde, 

armament, armature. See under arm (2). pa.p. fern, of armer —L. armdre, -dium to arm.] 

Armenian, dr-me'nym, adi- belonging to Armenia, Arnaut, Amaout, dr-nowt', n. an Albanian, esp. 
in Western Asia, or its people or language, or their one in the Turkish army. [Turk.] 
branch of the Christian Church.—n. a native of arnica, dr'~ni-k», n. a tincture of the flowers of a 
Armenia: one of the Armenian people: the composite plant. Arnica montana, or mountain 
language of the Armenians.— adi- Armi'noid, tobacco, applied to wounds and bruises. [Origin 
of the eastern branch of the Alpine race.—Also n. unknown.} 
armes parlantes, drm par-ldt, (Fr.) lit. talking arms, amotto, dr-noi’d. See annatto. 
arms that indicate the name of the family that amut, dr'net. Same as earth-nut. 
bears them, as a press and a tun for Preston. aroba. See araba. 
armet, ur'mit, it. a helmet introduced about 1450 aroid. See Arum. 

in place of the basinet, consisting of an iron cap, aroint, aroynt, e-roint', apparently v./., used 
spreading over the back of the neck, having in twice by Shakespeare in the phrase, ‘Aroint thee, 
front the visor, beaver, and gorget. [Fr.] witch’, meaning away, begone: to drive or 

armgaunt, drm'gont, (Shak., Ant. and Chop., frighten away (Browning). [Origin unknown.} 

1, V. 48), adj. perh. with gaunt limbs, or perh. worn arolla, a-rol'a, n. the Swiss stone-pine or Siberian 
with armour, but probably an error. cedar (.Pinas Cemhi^a). [Fr. arolh.] 

armiger, dr'nii-jer, n. one entitled to a coat-of- aroma, a-rS'ma, n. a spicy fragrance: flavour or 
arms: an esquire.—Also armi'gero (Slender's peculiarcharm./i'g.).—odi.aromatic(ar-d-maf'ifc), 
blunder in Merry Wives). — adjs. armi'geral, fragrant: spicy: in chemistry, belonging to the 
armi'gerous. [L., an armour-bearer— arma, closed-chain class of organic compounds, or 
arms, gerfre, to bear.] benzene derivatives—opp. Xo fatty or aliphatic. — 

armilla,ar-/N//'a, n. bracelet(arckaeoli alsoar'mil): Also n. — v.t. arfi'matise, -ize, to render aromatic: 
frill on a mushroom stalk (hot.). — adi- armili'ary to perfume. [L., from Cr. aroma, -atos, spice.] 
(or ar'). —armillary sphere, a skeleton sphere arose. See arise. 

made up of hoops to show the motions of the around, e-rownd', prep, on all sides of: round, 
heavenly bodies. [L. armilla, an armlet, dim. of round about: somewhere near.— adv. on every 
ormus, the upper arm, the shoulder.] side: in a circle: round about, astir.—get around 

Arminian, dr-min'i-»n, n. a follower of Arminius to (ro//.), to reach the point of (doing something); 
(1560-1609), who denied the Calvinistic doctrine have been around (coll.), to be experience, 
of absolute predestination, as well as irresistible sophisticated. [Prep, a, and round.] 
grace.—Also adj. —n. Armin'ianism. arouse, e-rowz’, v.t. and v.i. to rouse.—n. an arous- 

armipotent, dr-mip'e-tent, adj. powerful in arms, ing, alarm.— ns. arous'al; arous'er. [Pfx. a-, 
[L. arma, arms, potens, -entis, powerful.] intensive, and rouse (1).] 

armistice, dr'mi-stis, n. a suspension of hostilities: arow, 4-rd', adv. in a row: one following theother. 
a truce.—Armistice Day, 1 Ith Nov. 1918, the day [Prep, a, and row (I).] 
fighiingendedinthelst World War, kept since as aroynt. Same as aroint. 

an anniversary, from 1946 as Remembrance Sun- arpeggio, dr-ped’J(y)o, (mas.) n. a chord of whteh 
day (q.v.). [Fr.,—L.L. armistitium —L. arma, the notes are performed, not simultaneously, but 

arms, sistire, to stop.] in rapid (normally upward), succession.— v.t. 

armoire,dr-/nn'dr',R.anambryorcupboard. [Fr.] arpegg'iate (-/i-dr), to play in this manner. [It. 
Armoric, dr-mor’ik, adi- of Armorica, or Brittany, arpeggiare, to play the harp— arpa, harp.] 

— If. the Breton language.— n., adj- Armor'ican. arpent, dr'pent, ar-pd, n. an old French measure 
[L. Armor/cus—Gallic are-morici, dwellers by for land still used in Quebec and Louisiana vary- 

the sea.] ing from about 50 to 35 ares (1 [ acres to 5/6 of an 

armour (V.S. armor), dr'mer, n. defensive dress: acre). [Fr.,—L. arepennis, said to be a Gallic 

protective covering: armoured vehicles: heraldic word.] 

insignia.— adi- armS'rial, of heraldic arms.— n. arquebus(e), harquebus, (h)dr'km-bm, it. an old- 
a book of coats-of-arms.— ns. ar'morist, one fashion^ handgun.— ns. arquebusade', a lotion 
skilled in heraldry; ar'mory, heraldry: armoury for shot-jvounds; arquebusier (-hus-A''), soldier 
(U.S.): drill hall and headquarters of an armed with an arquebus. [Fr. arquebuse — 
army unit (U.S.)x arsenal(C/.5.); ar'mour-bearer, Du haakbus — haak, hook, and bus, box, barrel 
one carrying another’s armour, a squire.— of a gun; Ger. hakenbdvhse.] 
adj. ar'mour-clad', clad in armour.—ir. arracacha, ar-a-kdeh'a, it. an umbelliferous plant 

ar'mour-clad, an armoured ship.—a<(/. ar'moured, (Arracacia) of northern South America, with 
protected by armour.— ns. ar'moured-car', edible tubers. [Quechua nrnrarlKi.] 

-crui'ser. -train'; ar'mourer, a maker, repairer, arrack, ar'ek, it. an ardent spirit used in the East, 
or custodian of arms and armour.— adJ- ar'mour- procured from toddy, or the fermented juice of the 
less.— It. ar'mour-plate, a defensive plate for a coco and other palms, as well as from rice and 
ship, tank, etc.— adj. ar'mour-plat'ed.—it. ar'- jaggery sugar. [Ar.'nrpq, juice.] 
moury, a collection of arms and armour: a arragonite, another spelling of aragonite, 
place where arms are kept: armourcollectively.— arrah, ar'e, interj. Anglo-Irish expression of 
armorial bearings, the design in a coat of arms, emotion, wonder, mild expostulation, etc. 

[O.Fr. armure —L. armdtara—arma, arms.] arraign, e-rdn', v.t. to call to account: to put upon 

armozeen, armozine, dr-md-zin', it. a kind of trial: to accuse publicly.— ns. arraign'er; ar- 
tafleta or plain silk, usually black, used for raign'ing; arraign'ment. [O.Fr. aresnier —L.L. 
clerical gowns. [Fr. armoisin.] arrationdre —L. ad, to, ratio, -dnis, reason.] 

army, drm'I, it. a large body of men armed for war arrange, e-rdnJ', v.t. to set in a rank or row: to 
and under military command: a body of men put in order: to settle: to adapt for other 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’e-menf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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initruments or voices (mia .)-—»• amBge'imnt, 
[O.Fr. arm^ler—A (L. ad, to), and rangier, 
rengier. SeetMts.] 

amitf ar'ent, adl. downright, unmitigated, out* 
and-out: notorious: rascally. [A variant of 
Mta^.] 

arrao, ar'»s, n. tapestry (made at Arras in France): 
a hanging screen of tapestry for a wali.— adi- 
arr'asM, covered with arras.— n. arr'asene, an 
embroidery material, of wool and silk, 
arraught. Seeareach. 

array, »>rd',R. order: dress: equipage: an impos¬ 
ing, purposeful, or sig^cant, arrangement: an 
arrangement of terms in rows and columns, (esp. 
if square) a matrix (math.). — v.t. to put in order; 
to arrange: to dress, adorn, or equip.— n. 
array'meot, act of arraying: clothing (obs.). 
[A.Fr. oral, O.Fr. arei, array, equipage—L. ad, 
and the Gmc. root found in Eng. ready, Ger. 
bereit.) 

airear, »-rir‘, n. that which is in the rear or behind; 
(usu. in pi.) that which remains unpaid or un¬ 
done : (in sing, or pi.) condition of being behind¬ 
hand.—^v. (obs.) aback, backward, behind.— 
H. arrear'age, arrear, arrears. [O.Fr. arere, 
ariere (Ft. arriere) —L. ad, to, retro, back, be¬ 
hind.] 

arrcct, a-rekt', ad/, upright: pricked up: on the 
alert. (L. arrectus.) 

.arrectis auribus, ar-ek’tis ow’ri-bdbs, (L.) with 
ears pricked up. 
arreede. See arcad. 

arrest, »-rest‘, v.t. to bring to a standstill, check: 
to seize: to catch, fix (as the attention): to appre¬ 
hend by legal authority: to seize by warrant: 
to take m security (Shak.). — n. stoppage: seizure 
by warrant.— adj. arrest'able.— ns. arrestation 
(ar-es-ta'shen), the act of arresting: arrest; ar¬ 
restee', a person prevented by arrestment from 
making payment or delivery to another until the 
arrester’s claim upon that other is secured or 
satisfied; arrest'er, one who, or that which, 
arrests: a lightning-arrester: one who makes an 
arrestment (also arrest'er).— adi- arrest'ive, 
tending to arrest.— n. Mcest'ment, a checking: 
detention of a person arrested till liberated on 
bail, or by security (law): process which 
proUbits a debtor from handing over to his 
editor money or property until a debt due 
^ that creditor to a third party, the arrester, 
is paid or secured (Scots law). —^arrester gear, 
shock-absorbing transverse cables on an aircraft- 
carrier’s deck for the arrester hook of an alighting 
aircraft to catch on; arrester hook, a hook put 
out from an aircraft alighting on an aircraft- 
carrier, to catch on the arrester gear. [O.Fr. 
arester —L. ad, to, restdre, to stand still.] 
arrit, a-rei', a'-re', a-ra', n. decision: judgment 
ofatribunaL [Fr. See arrest.] 
arrhenotoky, ar-en-ot'e-ki, n. parthenogenetic 
production of males alone. [Cr. arren, male, 
tokos, offspring.] * 

arriogc, ar’U, n. a former feudal service in Scotland, 
said to have been rendered by the tenant with 
his beasts of burden, later indefinite. [See 
average and aver (2).] 

arrido, a-rid', (Lamb) v.t. to please, gratify. [L. 
arridire.] 

arriird, ar-iSrS, (Fr.) backward, old-fashioned. 
acrUra^baa, ar'e-er-ban', -bd, n. a feudal sovereign’s 
summons to all freemen to take the field: the 
army thus collected. [O.Fr. ariereban —O.H.G. 

army, and ban, public proclamation; con- 
ftued with Fr. arriere.] 
rUnre- garde, ar-i-er-gard, (Fr.) rear-guard. 
aoMre^ensde, ar-i-er-pd^sd, (Fr.) a mental 
reservation: a subsidiary aim. 
airicro, ar-i-d'rd, n. a muleteer. [Sp.]. 
arris, ar'is, n. a sharp edge on stone or metal at 
tj^ meeting of two surfaces. [See ardte.] 

fdte,fdr: mi, hdr (her); mine; mOte, 


arrish, arish, dr'ish, (dial.) n. a stubble field. 

[O.E. ersc (in compounds).] 
arrive, a-riv', v.i. to reach shore or port (obr.): 
to teach any place: to attain to any ob^wt (with 
at): to achieve success or recognition: to 
happen.—v.r. (obs.) to reach.— ns. arriv'al, the 
act of uriving: persons or things that arrive; 
arriv'ance, -ancy (Shak.), company arriving. 
[O.Fr. ariver —L.L. adrlpdre —^L. ad, to, ripa, 
shore.] 

arrivederci, a rivederd, dr-i-vsd-er'chi, (It.) 
goodbye until we meet again, 
arriviste, a're-vist, n. a person ‘on the make’: a 
parvenu: a self-seeker.—n. a'rrivisme. [Fr.]. 
arroba, a-rd'ba, d-ro'bd, n. a weight of 25 pounds 
(11*35 kg) or more, used in Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese regions. [Sp. and Port.,—^Ar. ar-rub*, the 
quarter.] 

arrogate, ar'a-gdt, v.t. to claim as one’s own: 
to claim proudly or unduly: to ascribe, attribute, 
or assign (to another).— ns. arr'ogance, arr'- 
ogancy, undue assumption of importance.— aeff. 
arr'ogant, claiming too much: overbearing. 
— adv. arr'ogantly.—n. arrogi'tion, act of arro¬ 
gating: undue assumption. [L. arrogdre — ad, 
to, rofdre, -atom, to ask, to claim.] 
arrondissement, d-rd-des'md, n. a subdivision of 
a French department. [Fr.,— arrondir, to make 
round.] 

arrow, ar’d, it. a straight, pointed missile, made to 
be shot from a bow or blowpipe: any arrow- 
shaped mark or object: the chief shoot of a plant, 
esp. the flowering stem of the sugar-cane.— adi. 
arr'owy, of or like arrows.—arr'ow-grass, a 
genus of marsh plants (Triglochin) whose burst 
capsule is like an arrow-head; arr'ow-bcad, 
the head or pointed part of an arrow: an aquatic 
plant (Sagittaria sagltti/olia) of the Alismaceae, 
with arrow-shaped leaves.— adl. arr'ow-hcaded, 
shaped like the head of an arrow.—arr'pw- 
poi'son, poison smeared on arrow-heads; arr'ow- 
root, a West Indian plant, Maranta arundlnacea 
or other species: its rhizome, esteemed in S. 
America as an antidote to arrow-poison: a 
nutritious starch from the rhizome: extended to 
other plants and their starch (see Portland); 
arr’ow-shot, the range of an arrow. [O.E. or we; 
prob. cog. with L. arcus, bow.] 
arrow. See ary. 

arroyo, a-roi'd, n. a rocky ravine: a dry water¬ 
course. [Sp.j 

’Airy, ar'i, n. a jovial vulgar cockney:—yem. 
'Arr'iet.— adi. ’Arr'yish. [Cockney pronuncia¬ 
tion of Harry, Harriet.] 

arse, drs, (now vulg.) n. buttocks.— adv. and adi. 
ars'y-vets'y, backside foremost, contrary. [O.E. 
ters (ears)’, Ger. arsch, Sw. ars; cog. with Gr. 
orros (for orsor).] 

arsenal, drs'(i-)nl, n. a dockyard (hist.): a maga¬ 
zine or manufactory for naval and military 
weapons and ammunition: a storehouse (>!«.). 
[It. arsenale, arsenale (Sp., Fr. arsenal)—At. ddr 
accind'ah, workshop^ddr, house), al, the 
flnd'ah, art.] 

arsenic, drs'(e-)nik, it. the chemical element (As) 
of at. number 33: a poison, the trioxide of the 
element (AsiOi*, white arsenic).— ns. ar'senatc, 
arseniate (-se’ni-dt), a salt of arsenic acid.— adis. 
arsenic (-sen'ik), -al, arse'nious, composed of or 
containing arsenic.—In chemistry- arsen'ic is 
applied to compounds in which arsenic is penta- 
valent, arse'nious to those in which it is trivalent. 
— ns. nr'senide, a compound of arsenic with a 
metal; ar'senite, a salt of arsenious acid; 
arseno-pyri'tis, mispickel, a mineral composed of 
iron, arsenic and sulphur; araine, dr'sen, ~stn, 
-j/it, hydride of arsenic (AsH|): a compound in 
which one or more hydrogen atoms of AsHi are 
replaced by an alkyl radical, etc. [Gr. arsentkon, 
yellow orpiment, fancifully associated with Gr. 

,/br; mate; nu^n,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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m-sin, male, and the atehemists* notion that 
metau have aex.] 

anhin. anhinet anheen, Sr-shin’, n. an old 
measure of length, about 28 in. in Russia, about 
30 inches (legally a metre) in Turkey. [Turkish.] 
arsis, Sr'sts, {Gr. pros, and mus.) n. (lit.) a lift, an 
up-beat: hence the weak position in a bar or foot: 
understood by the Romans as thestrong position: 
used in English in both senses: elevation of the 
voice to higher pitch;—p/. (L.) ar'ses:—opp. to 
thesis. (L.,—Gr. arsis — airein, to lift.] 
anmetriclc, Srz-met'rik, n. an obs. form of 
arithmetic, founded on the false etymology L. 
ars metrica, art of measuring, 
arson, dr'sn, n. the crime of feloniously burning 
houses, haystacks, ships, forests, or similar 
property.— ns. ar'oonist, (rare) ar'sonite. (O.Fr. 
arson —L. arsid, -dnls — ardere, arsum, to burn.] 
arson, ar'sn, (obs.) n, a saddlebow. [O.Fr. arfun — 

L. arcus, a bow.] 

art, art, (arch, and poet.) used as 2nd pers. sing, 
pres, indie, of the verb to be. [O.E. (W.S.) eart, 
(Mercian) earth, (Northumbrian) arth; from the 
root es- seen in is, are.] 

art, art, n. practical skill, or its application, guided 
by principles', human skill and agency (opp. to 
nature)-, application of skill to production of 
beauty (esp. visible beauty) and works of creative 
imagination, as in the nne arts: a branch of 
learning, esp. one of the liberal arts (see trivium, 
quadrivTum), as 'm faculty of arts, master of arts: 
skill or knowledge in a particular department: 
a skilled profession or trade, craft, or branch of 
activity: magic or occult knowledge or influence: 
a method of doing a thing: aknack: contrivance: 
address: cunning: artifice: crafty conduct: a 
wile.— adj. of, for, concerned with, painting, 
sculpture, etc. (as art gallery, art historian)-. 
intended to be decorative: produced with studied 
artistry not arising spontaneously by chance.— adj. 
art'ful, dexterous, clever (orcli.): cunning: pro¬ 
duced by art.— adv. art'fully.— n. art'fulness.—<u(i. 
art'less, simple: inartistic (rare): guileless, un¬ 
affected.— adr. art'lessly.— n. art'lessness.— adj. 
art'y (coll.), aspiring to be artistic.—art form, 
a set form or arrangement in poetry or music: an 
accepted medium of artistic expression; art 
paper, paper for illustrations, coated with a 
composition containing china clay; arts'man, a 
craftsman (obs.): a scholar (obs.)-, art'-song, a 
song whose words and music are the product of 
conscious art, the music reflecting every turn of 
meaning—distinguished ftom sl folk-song-, arts 
student, a student in the faculty of arts; art 
student, a student of painting, sculpture, etc.— 
adj. art'ycraft'y, self-consciously artistic.— 
art and part, originally (law) concerned in either 
by art in contriving or by part in actual execution; 
now loosely used in the sense of participating, 
sharing: be a fine art, to be an operation or 
practice requiring nicety of craftsmanship: term 
of art, a technical word; the fine arts, painting, 
poetry, music, etc.—art deco (dek‘6), the style of 
decorative art characteristic of the 1920s and 
1930s. 

art autre, dr-(^fr’, a post World War II movement 
in painting, including tachisme; art nouveau 
(ndo-vd) a decorative form of art (c. 1890-1910) 
in which curvilinear forms are important and 
fundamentally unrelated images are often com¬ 
bined in a single design. [Fr., different art, new 
art.] 

artefact, artifact, dr'tl-fakt, n. (esp. archaeol.) a 
thing made by human worknumsnip. [L. arte, 
by art (abl. of ars), factum, made.] 
artel, ar-teV, n. a Russian workers* guild. [Russ.] 
Artemisia, ar-te-mis’l-a, n. a genus of composites 
including wormwood, southernwood, mugwort, 
sagebrush, etc. [Gr. artemlsIS,] 
satarTt dr'ter-l, n. a tube or vessel that conveys 


ttrtide 

blood from the heart: any main channel of 
communication.—i»(i. arterial (-ti’rM). — v.t, 
arter'ialise, -ize, to make arterial.— ns. artl'ri^. 
a very small artery; artdrioscterA'sis (Gr. 
sklirosls, hardening), hardening of the arteries.— 
adj. arteriosclerotic (-ot'lk). — ns. artiriot'oroy 
(Gr. tome, a cut), the cutting or opening of an 
artery, to let blood; arteri'tn,-inflammation of 
an artery. [L. artiria —Gr. artiriS, windpipe, 
artery.] 

Artesian, dr-ti'eyen, -zldy)sn, adj. of Artois (L.L. 
Artesium), in the north of France, or a type or well 
in early use there, in which water rises in a bore¬ 
hole by hydrostatic pressure from a basin whose 
outcrop is at a higher level. 

arthralgia, dr~thrarj(i-)a, n. pain in a joint.—oiQ. 
arthral'gic.—it. arthritis, ar-thri'tis, inflammation 
of a joint: gout.— adj. arthritic (-thrlt'ik), of or 
near a joint: of. of the nature of, arthritis.—ft. a 
gouty person. [Gr. arthron, a joint, algos, pain.] 

arthromere, dr'thrd-mer, n. a body segment of-an 
articulated^ animal—a somite. [Gr. arthron, a 
joint, meros, part.] 

arthropod, dr'thro-pod, n. any member of the 
Arthropoda (ur-(Arop'od-a), agreat division of the 
animal kingdom, with segmented bodies and 
jointed appendages—Crustacea, arachnids, perip- 
atus, millipedes, centipedes, insects, tardigradds, 
etc.— iuy. arthrop'odal. [Gr. arthron, joint, and 
pous, podos, a foot.] 

arthrosis, dr-thros’is, n, connection by a joint, 
articulation. [Gr. arthrSsis — arthron, a joint.^ 

arthrospore, dr'thrd-sp5r, -spor,n. aconidiuni: (in¬ 
appropriately) a vegetative cell that has passed 
into a resting state. [Gr. arthron, joint, sporS, 
seed.] 

Arthurian, dr-thU'rl-en, adJ. relating to King 
Arthur, a ruler of the Britons, whose court is ttu 
centre of many legends, but who himself had 
perhaps real existence: pertaining to the legends. 
— It. Ardmrian'a, stories, etc., connected with 
the court of King Arthur. 

artichoke, ar'ti-chdk, n. a thistle-like perennial 
plant (Cynara Scolymus) with large scaly heads 
and edible receptacies.-^erusalem aitidutke, a 
totally different plant, a species of sunflower with 
edible tubers like potatoes, Jerusalem being a 
corr.ofIt. girasole (turn-sun), sunflower. [North 
It. articlocco (It. carcio/b)—Old Sp. tdcarchofa — 
Ar. al-kharshdfa, al-kharshdf.] 

article, dr'ti-kf, n. a joint, segment (obs.): a 
juncture, critical moment, nick of time (obs.): 
a separate element, member, or i»rt of anything: 
a particular object or commodity: an item: a 
single clause or term: a distinct point in an 
agreement, or (pi.) an agreement looked at as 
so made up, as m articles of apprentlcesUp, etc.: 
(pi.) rules or conditions gmierally: a section, 
paragraph, or head: a literary composition in a 
newspaper, periodical, encyclopaedia, etc., 
treating of a subject distinctly and independently: 
tbotidiectiyethe(definitemticle),aotan(UtdefinUe 
article) or the equivalent in another language 
(gram.). — v.t. to arrange by agreement, etc. (obsT) : 
to bind by articles of apprenticeship: to set 
forth as a charge (that): to stipulate (obs.).— 
v.i. to bring specifU: charges (against; obs.).— 
adJ~ ar'ticled, bound as apprentice.— adjs. 
artic'&labla, that can be artkulated; artk'Uu, 
belonging to the joints: at or near a joint.— 
n.pl. AiticuU'ta, in Cuvier’s classification, the 
arthropods and higher worms.— adj. artk'fliatc, 
jointed: composed of distinct parts: composed 
of recognisably distinct sounds, as human speech: 
clear: able to express one’s thoughts with ease. 
— v.t. to attach by a joint: to coimect by Joints: 
to form into distinct sounds, syllables, or words. 
—v.r. to form a joint (with; lit. ond^.): to 
come to terms (oAok.): to speak dutinctly.— 
adj. arde'aiated.— adv. artk'fllatdy.—its. arnc'fl- 
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latanni; articaii'tioii, jointing: n joint: n 
segment: distinctness, or distinct utterance: n 
consonant; ariic'&litor, one who articulates or 
speaks: one who articulates bones and mounts 
skeletons.— adi. artic'&latory.—articulated ve¬ 
hicle, a vehicle made easier to manceuvre by 
having a detachable cab section, which, when 
attached, can move at an angle to the rest.— 
articleaof association, regulations for the business 
of a joint-stock company registered under the 
Companies Acts; articles of faith, binding state¬ 
ment of points of belief of a Church, etc.; articles 
or war, code of regulations for the government 
and discipline of armed services; in the article 
of death (L. in articuld mortis), at the point 
of death; Lords of the Articles, a standing 
committee of the Scottish parliament who 
drafted the measures to be submitted; of great 
article (Sha/c.), of great importance; Thirty- 
nine Articles, the articles of religious belief finally 
agreed upon by the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England in 1562. [L. articuius, a 
little joint, ariiculare, -Stum, to furnish with 
joints, to utter distinctly— artus, joint.] 
artifact. See artefact. 

artifice, ar’ti-fis, n. handicraft (Miit.): workman¬ 
ship iobs.): skill: contrivance, or trickery: 
an ingenious expedient: a crafty trick.—n. 
artif 'icer, a mechanic: one who creates skilfully: 
a craftsman: a contriver: (cap.) the creator: a 
trickster (obs.). — adj- artificial (rfish’l, or dr'), 
contrived (opp. to spontaneous): made by man: 
synthetic (opp. to natural): fictitious, factitious, 
feigned, made in imitation (opp. to real): 
affected in manners: ingenious (obs.): perh. 
creative, playing the artificer, or perh. merely 
skilful(5/iak.): technical (obr.).— -v.r. artific'ialise, 
-ize, to render artificial.—n. artificiality (-ftsh-i- 
ai'i-ti). — adv. artific'iaily.— n. artific'ialn^.— 
artificial kidney, an apparatus used, in cases where 
the kidney functions badly, to remove by 
dialysis harmfui substances from the blood; 
artificial porcelain, soft-paste porcelain; artificial 
respiration, stimulation of respiration manually 
or mechanically by forcing air in and out of the 
lungs; artificial silk (see silk); artificial sunlight, 
light from lamps rich in ultraviolet rays. [L. 
artificium — artifex, -fids, an artificer— ars, artis, 
tmdfacire, to make.] 

artillery, Sr-tU'»r-i, n. offensive weapons of war, 
formerly in general, now the heavier kinds— 
ancient ballistas, catapults, modem cannon, etc.: 
a branch of the military service using these: 
missiles (obs.): gunnery.— n. aitiU'erMt, one 
skilled in artillery: a gunner.—artiU'ery-man, a 
soldier of the artillery: artiU'ery-plant, a tropical 
American plant {Piled) of the nettle family that 
ejects its pollen in puffs. [O.Fr. artillerie — 
artitter, to arm, of doubtful origin.] 
artiodactyl, ar-tl-6-dak'tU, adj. even-toed.— n. a 
member of the Artiodac'tyla or even-toed 
ungulates, in which the thiraand fourth digit form 
a symmetrical pair and the hind-foot bears an 
even number of digits—cf. Perissodactyla. [Cr. 
artlos, even in number, and daktylos, finger or 
toe.] 

artisan, Srt-i-zan’, or Srt', it. a handicraftsman 
or mechanic. (Fr. artisan —It. artigiano, ult. 
from L. artltus, billed— ars, artis, art.] 
artist, art’ist, n. one who practises or is skilled in 
an art, now esp. a fine art: one who has the 
qualities of imagination and taste required in art: 
a painter or draughtsman: a learned man (obs.): 
one who professes magic, astrology, alchemy, 
etc., or chemistry (obs.): a performer, esp. in 
musk.— ad/s. Brtist'ic,-al.— adv. artlst'ically.— n. 
art'iatry, artistic pursuits: artistic workmanship, 
quality, or ability.—4rtistic temperament, the 
emotional and caprkious temperament ascribed 
to artists. [Fr. artiste — h. ars, artis, art.] 


artiste, dr-rfsi',B. a public performer: an adept in 
a manual art. [Fr.] 

Artium Baccalaurcus, Sr'shl-um (or -tl-ddm) 
bak-a-IS'ri-us (or -low^rS-dbs), (L.) Bachelor of 
Arts; Artium Magister (ma-y/s'tar or -gis'ter) or 
Magister Artium, Master of Arts. 

Artocarpus, ar-td-kSr'p»s, n. a ^nus of the mul¬ 
berry family including breadfruit and jack. [Gr. 
artos, bread, karpos, fruit.] 

Arum, S'ram, n. the cuckoo-pint or wakerobin 
genus: (without cap.) any kindred plant.— n.pl. 
Arfi'ceae (a-), the family of spadkinoral mono¬ 
cotyledons to which it belongs.— ac^s. araceous 
(a-ra'sbes), aroid (S'roid), of the Araceae: like an 
arum.— n. any plant of the family.—arum lily, 
2Uintedeschia. [L. arum —Gr. aron.] 
arundinaceous, a-ruthdl-rm’s/as, ad/, of or like a 
reed. [L. arundinSceus — arundo, -inis, a reed.] 
arvid, ar'vel, adi- pertaining to ploughed land.— 
Arval Brethren, in ancient Rome, a college of 
priests who sacrificed to the field deities. [L. 
arvalis — arare, to plough.] 

Arvicola, ar-vik'6-ia, n. the water-rat genus of 
voles.— adi- arvic'oline. [L. arvum, a field, 
colire, to inhabit.] 

ary, u'ri, e'ri, arrow, ar‘o, (died.) adj- any. [From 
e'er a, ever a; cf. nary.] 

Aryan, a'ri-en or a', adi- Indo-Germanic, Indo- 
European : now generally of the Indian, or Indian 
and Iranian, branch of the Indo-European 
languages: speaking one of these languages: in 
Nazi politics, not Jewish.— n. the parent Indo- 
European language: a speaker of an Aryan 
language.—v.r. Ar'yanise, -ize. [Sans. Srya, 
noble.] 

Arya Samaj, ar'ya sa-maj’, n. a reformed Hindu 
religious body or school, founded by Oayananda 
^raswati (1824-83), based on the Vedas, oppos¬ 
ing idolatry, caste, child-marriage, and other evils. 
[Hind, arya samaj, noble association.] 
aryballos, ar-i-bal'os, n. a globular oil-flask with a 
neck.— adj. arybaH'oid. [Gr.] 
aryl, ar'il, n. any aromatic univalent hydrocarbon 
radkal. [aromatic, and Gr. hyle, matter.] 
arytaenoid, arytenoid, ar-i-te'noid, adi- pitcher¬ 
shaped.— n. a cartilage or a muscle of the larynx. 
[Gr. arytainoeides — arytaina, a cup, eidos, form.] 
as, as, 9S, adv. in whatever degree, proportion, 
manner: to whatever extent: in that degree: 
to that extent: so far: however: spwifically: 
passing into coty. or almost prep., for instance: 
in the manner, character, part, aspMt, of: in 
so far as: whereas.— coni- because, since: while, 
when: as if: that (consequence) (Af//l.): than 
(Illiterate or dial.). — pron. who, which, that (after 
such, so, same, or where a stat^ent is treated as 
antecedent; in Shak. after a demons, pron.; 
otherwise dial, or illiterate). —as also, likewise; 
as concerning, as (or, as regards, as to, for the 
matter of; as from, from (a specified time); 
as how, that (with noun clause) (illit. or dial.): 
introducing a question (similarly as why) (obs.); 
as if, as though, as it would be if; as it were, 
so to speak: in some sort; as many as, all who; 
as much, the same: just that; as now, as then, 
just at this, that, time; as well, also: in addition: 
equally; as yet, up to the moment; soasto,with 
the purpose or consequence specified; when as, 
at what time (arch.). [O.E. ail-swa (eali-swS), 
all so, wholly so.] 

as, Ss, n. a Norse god, inhabitant of Asgard:— pi. 
aesir («'ir). [O.N. ciss, agod(pl. «.r/r); cf. O.E. 
6s, seen in such proper names as Oswald, Osrk.] 
ns, as, n. a Roman unit of weight, a pound of 
12 ounces: a copper coin, originally a pound in 
weight, ultimate!)^ half an ounce:—p/. ass'es. 
[L. Ss, assis, a unit.] 

As, 6s, (geo/.) n. a kame or esker:—p/. Anar (6s’Sr). 
[Sw.] 

asafoetida, as-st-fet’l-da, or -fit', n. an ill-smelling 
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medicinat gum-resin, got from the root latex of 
species of Ferula —also aiafetida, asaafoetida, 
assafetida. (Pers. azS, mastic, and 1,. filtlda 
(Jem.) stinking.] 

a salti, a s&l'tf, (It.) by fits and starts, 
dear. Seeds. 

atarabacca, a-sS-ra-bak'a, n. hazel wort (.4sariim 
europaeum), of the birthwort family formerly used 
In medicine. [L. asarum (—Gr. asaron), bacca, a 
berry.) 

asbestos, az-best'os, n. a fine fibrous amphibole 
capable of being woven into incombustible cloth: 
(commercially) chrysotile, a fibrous serpentine. 
— a4js. asbest'ic, asbest'iform, asbes'tine, as- 
bes'tous, of or like asbestos.— n. asbestS'sis, a 
Uing disease caused by inhaling asbestos dust.— 
asbestos cement, cement containing asbestos 
fibres, used to make thin slabs for various pur¬ 
poses in building. [Gr., (Ut.) unquenchable—o-, 
priv., sbeitox, extinguished.] 
asbestos geISs (Gr.). See Appendices, 
ascarid, as'ka-rld, any nematode worm of the 
parasitic genus As'caris (family Ascar'idae), in¬ 
festing the small intestines.— n. ascariasis, as-^kx- 
ri'^six, infestation with, or disease caused by, 
ascarids, esp. Axcaris lumbricoides. [Gr. askarix, 
pi. axkaridex.] 
ascaunt. See askance. 

ascend, a-xend’, a-xend', v.l. to go up, mount, rise: 
to go back in time or ancestry.— v.t. to go up, 
mount, climb: to go up to (Skak.). — nx. as- 
cend'ance, -encc (both rare), ascend'ancy, -cncy, 
dominating influence; ascend'ant, less common¬ 
ly ascend'cnt, (axtrol.) the part of the ecliptic just 
risen or about to rise at any instant (a planet in 
this was supposed to influence a person born at 
the time): (from the phrase in the ascendant) a 
position of pre-eminence: an ancestor or relative 
in the ascending line: one who rises or mounts: 
a rise, up-slope.— adj. rising: just risen above the 
horizon: predominant.— m. ascend'er, one who 
ascends: a letter that reaches the top of the type- 
body.— adjx. ascend'ibie (also -able), scalable; 
ascend'ing, rising: curving up from a prostrate 
to an erect position (bot.). — n. ascension 
(-xen'xhan), ascent (a Gallicism when used of 
a mountain ascent): an ascent to heaven, esp. 
Christ’s.— adJ. ascen'sive, moving or tending up¬ 
wards.—n. ascent', a going up: advancement: 
a going back in time or ancestry: a way up: 
an up-siope. —adj. asccn'tional.—Ascen'sion-day 
(or Ascension Day), Holy Thursday, ten days 
before Whitsunday, commemorating Christ's 
Ascension; Ascen'siontide, Ascension-day to 
Whitsunday.—right ascension (axtron.), a co¬ 
ordinate of the position of a heavenly body 
measured (usually in terms of time) eastwards 
along the celestial equator from the First Point 
of Aries, the other coordinate being the declina¬ 
tion. [L. axcenderi, ascenxiun — ad, to, xcan- 
dire, to climb.] 

ascertain, ax-»r~tan', v.t. to apprise (obx.): to 
assure (ob.r.): to make certain, prove (orrh.): to 
find out for certain: to insure, prove.— ad/. 
ascertain'able.— n. ascertain'ment. [O.Fr. nccr- 
tener —d, to, certain, certain.] 
ascesis, a-xFxix, n. the practice of disciplining one¬ 
self: asceticism. [Gr. axkexix, exercise, train¬ 
ing,] 

ascetic, a- or »-xet‘ik, n. one who rigidly denies 
himself ordinary bodily gratifications for con¬ 
science’ sake: one who aims to compass holiness 
through mortification of the flesh: a strict 
hermit: one who lives a life of austerity.— adj.x. 
ascet'ic, -al, rigorous in mortifying the flesh: of 
asceticism: recluse.— adv. ascet'ically.— n. as- 
cet'icism (-.rizm). (Gr. axketikox — axketix, one 
who is in training— axkeein, to work, exercise, 
train.] 

asci, pi. of ascus. 


ascian, axhU-an, n. an inhabitant of the torrid 
zone, shadowless when the sun is right overhead. 
[Gr. asklox, shadowless— a-, priv., xklS, a 
shadow.] 

ascidium, o-sid’i-am, n. a pitcher-shaped leaf or 
part of a leaf, as the pitcher of the pitcher-plants, 
the bladder of the bladderwort'.—p/. ascid'ia.— 
n. ascid'ian, a sea-squirt, or tunicate, a degenerate 
survivor of the ancestors of the vertebrates, 
shaped like a double-mouthed flask. [Gr. 
axkidion, dim. of axkox, a leathern bag, wine¬ 
skin.] 

ascitesj a-xi'tfz, n. dro|»y of the abdomen.— adjs. 
ascit'ic i-xit'ik), ascit'ical. [Gr. axkitis — axkox, 
belly.] 

ascititious. Same as adscititious. 

Asclepius, Asclepios, ax-kle'pl-ax, n. the Greek 
god of healing (L. Aexculapius).—tt. ascie'piad, 
a plant of the genus Asetepias: (cap.) a son of 
Asclepius, a physician: a verse us^ by the 
Greek poet Axclepiadex (Axklepiadex; 3rd cent. 
B.c.)— a spondee, two (in the Greater Axcleplad 

three)choriambi,and an iambus(- /——/ 

——).— n.pl. Asclepiadft'ceae, the milk¬ 
weed and swallow-wort family, close akin to the 
periwinkle family.— adi- asclepiadft'ceaus(bor.).— 
nx. nndadjx. Asclepiade'an, Asclepiad’ic (pro.v.).— 
It. Ascle'pias, a chiefly American genus of the 
swallow-wort family, milkweed. [Gr. Axkidpiox, 
the god, Axklepiadex, the poet, axklepiax, •ado.x, 
swallow-wort.] 

ascoroycete, ascospore. See ascus. 
asconce, obs. form of askance (in Shak. a sconce), 
ascorbic, a-.xkdr'bik, a^. antiscorbutic—only in 
ascorbic acid, vitamin C (C,H|0,). [Gr. a-, 
priv., and scorbutic,] 

ascribe, a- or a-xkrib', v.t. to attribute, impute, or 
assign.— adj. ascrib'able.— n. ascription (-xkrip'- 
xhan), act, expression, formula of ascribing or 
imputing, e.g. that ascribing glory to God at the 
end of a sermon. [L. axcribere — ad, to, xcribgre, 
xcriptum, to write.] 

ascus, ax'kas, (hot.) n. an enlarged cell, commonly 
elongated, in which usually eight spores are 
formed:— pi. asci (ot'i). —nx. as'comycete (as'fcd- 
mi-xet), any one of the Ascomycetes (•xe’tei), dne 
of the main divisions of the fungi, characterised 
by formation of asci; as'cospore, a spore formed 
in an ascus. [Gr. axkox, bag.] 

Asdic, ax'dik, n. an apparatus for detecting and 
locating a submarine or other underwater object 
by means of ultrasonic waves echoed back from 
the submarine, etc. [.dllied(or /Inti-) Submarine 
Detection /nvestigation Cominittee.j 
aseity, a- or a-xe'i-ti, n. seif-origination. [L. a, 
from, xe(abl.), oneself.] 

asepaious, a-, a-, or a-sep‘a-lax, adj. without sepals. 

[Gr. a-, priv., and sepal.] 
aseptate, a-, a-, or a-xep'tat, adj. not partitioned 
by septa. • [Gr. a-, priv., and septum.] 
aseptic, a-, or a~xep’tik, adj. not liable to, or 
preventing, decay or putrefaction: involving or 
accompanied by measures to exclude micro¬ 
organisms.— n. an aseptic substance.— nx. asep’- 
ticism (-xizm), aseptic treatment; aacp'sis, free¬ 
dom from sepsis or blood-poisoning: rendering 
or being aseptic: exclusion of micro-organisms. 
— v.t. asep'ticise, -ize (-ti-xiz), to make aseptic: 
to treat with aseptics. [Gr. axeptox —a-, priv., 
sfpein, to cause to decay.] 
asexual, a-, d-, or a-xekx'd'al, adj. without sex: 
not involving sexual activity: _vegetative.—n. 
asexfiality (-al'i-ti). — adv. asex’ually. [Gr. a-, 
priv., and sexual.] 

Asgard, Sx'nard, n. the heaven of Norse mytho¬ 
logy, abode of the twelve gods and twenty-six 
goddesses, and of heroes slain in battle. [O.N. 
Axgartlw, ixx, a god, garthr, an enclosure.] 
ash, axh, n. a well-known timber tree (Fraxinux 
exceixior, or other species) of the olive family: 
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iti wood, whftc, tojugh, and hard: an ashen aainico, ta-l-ni’kS, (Skak.} n. a stupid fellow, 
mear-shafl or spear.— atfi- ash'ca.—asb'*key, [Sp. asiiteo —dim. of amo—L. asimts, ass.] 

the winged fruit of the ash; ash'>plaat, an ash asinine, as'in-lH, euU. of or like an ass.—a. 
sapling.—mountain nsh, the rowan-tree; prickly asininity (-/n'l-fO' [I- asinimts — asinus, ass.] 
ash, the toothache tree (Xanthoxylum); quaking ask, Ssk, v.t. to s^: to be^. request: to make a 
ash, the aspen. [O.E. srsc; Ger. esehe, O.N. requestor: to inquire: to inquire of: to invite: 
askr.] to proclaim.—v.i. to make request or inquiry.— 

ash, osA, R. (often in pL) the dust or remains of n. ask'er.—asking price, price set by the seller of 
anything burnt: volcanic dust, or a rock com- an article before bargaining has b^n.—to ask 

g osed of it: (pi.) remains of human body when for it (coll.), to behave in a way likely to bring 
umt: (p/.) a dead body (>fg.).—ash'en, of trouble on oneself. [O.E. Ssclan, Scslan; Ger. 
the colour of ash.— n. arii'ery, a place where heiscken, O.N. mskjo.] 

K itash or pearl-ash is made.— ati). mkt’y. —ash'- ask, nsA, (d/o/.) n. a newt.—^Also ask'er. [Ap- 
n, -bucket, -can, a receptacle for household parently O.E. Sthexe; cf. Ger. eidechse, liz^.] 
refuse.— adj. ash'en-grey, of the colour of wood askance, a-skans', askant, a-skant', adv. sideways: 
ashes.—ash'-heap, a heap of ashes and house- awry: obliquely.— v.t. (Shak.) to turn aside.— 
hold reftise; ash'-bole, -pit, a hollow, esp. under prep. (Shak.) ascaunt' (folio reading aslant), with 
a fireplace, to receive ashes; ash'-leach, a tub in a slant over.—to eye, look or view askance, to 
which alkaline salts are dissolved from wood- look (at) with disdain, disapprobation, envy, or 
ashes; ash'-pan, a tray fitted underneath a grate (now usually) suspkion. [Ety. very obscure.] 
to receive the ashes; ash'-stand, ash'-tray, a askari, as'ka-ri, as-ka'ri, n. an East African 
small tray or saucer for tobacco ash; Ash so.ldier. (Arab, ‘askari, soldier.] 

Wednesday, the first day of Lent, from the askesis. See ascesis. 

custom of sprinkling ashes on the head.— adi- askew, a-skft’, adv. obliquely: aside: awry, 
aah'y-grey.—the ashes, a term applied by the [App. prep, a, and skew.] 

Sporting Times (in a mock *ln Memoriam’ auake, a-slak’, v.t. to slake (oAs.): to mitigate 
notice) to the loss of prestige in English cricket (arch.): to appease (o6s.). [O.E. aslacian', see 
after the Australians’ successful visit in 1882, slake.] 

after which English teams strove to ‘bring back aslant, a-sldnt', adv. (or adi-) on the slant—Also 
the ashes*, or mortal remains. [O.E. ascei O.N. asklent' (Scot.). [Prep, a, and slant (1).] 
usAo.] asleep, a~slep', adv. (or adj.) in or to a sleeping 

ashakc,9-sAdA', adr. in a shaking state. [Prep, a, state: dead: (of limbs) numbed, sometimes 
and shake.] with tingling or prickly feeling. [Prep, a, and 

ashamed, a-shamd', adi- affected with shame (with sleep.] 

of action, person; for, meaning on behalf of, aslope, a-slop’, adv. or adi. on the slope. [O.E. 
person; to do; that). —v./. ashame' (oAs.), to ds/opm, pa.p. of ds/iipoR, to slip away.] 
feel shame.— v.t. to put to shame.— adv. ash- asmear, a-smir', adi- smeared over. [Prep, a.] 
amed'ly tor '■id-li).—n. ashamed'ness (or-id-nes). Asmodeus, as-, az-ma-di'us, Asmoday, -dd', n. an 
— adi. asham'ing. [Pfx. a-, intensive, and O.E. evil sprit of Semitic mythology. (L.,—Gr. 
sc(e)amian, to shame.] Asmodaios —Heb. Ashmadai.] 

ashet, ash’it, (now only Scot.) n. a large meat- asmoulder, a-smoTdar, adv. in a smouldering 
plate. IfT.assiette.) state. [Prep, a.] 

ashine,a-sAin', adv. or pr^icativeodf. in a shining asocial, a-, 6-so'shl, adi. not social: antisocial, 
state. [Prep, a, and shine.] [Gr. a-, priv., and social.] 

asbivcr, a-shiv’ar, adv. or predicative adj. in a asp, asp, asp, n. an aspen, 
shivering or quivering state. [Prep, a, shiver (2).] asp, asp, asp, aspic(k), asp'ik, n. a venomous snake 
Ashkenaxim, ash-ka-naz'im, n.pl. the Polish and of various kinds— Vipera aspis of Southern 
German Jews, as distinguished from the Europe, Cleopatra’s asp (prob. the homed 
Sephardim, the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, viper), the biblical asp (prob. the Egyptian 
[Heb. Ashkenaz, a northern people (Gen. x.) by juggler’s snake, Naja Hole), the cobra da 
later Jews identified with Germany.] capello. [L.,— Or. aspis.] 

ashlar, ashler, ash’lar, n. a squared stone used in Asparagus, as-par’a-gas, n. a genus of Liliaceae. 
building or facing a wall: masonry of such with leaves r^uced to scales, cuhivated as oraa- 

stones.—Also adj. — v.t. to face with ashlar.— ns. mental plants, and one species (A. offlcinalis) for 

ash'uring, ash'lering, ashlar masonry or facing: its young shoots as a table delicacy.— ns. aspar- 

a vertical timber between floor-joist and rafter.— ag'iiuue (-ql'), an enzyme that causes asparagine 

R. ash'lar-work, ashlar masonry. [O.Fr. aiseler to hydrolyse to aspartic acid and ammonia; 

—L. axillaris — axilla, dim. of axis, axle, plank.] aspar'agine (-Jin, -Jen), an amide found in aspara- 

astore, a-sAdr', -shor, adv. on shore. [Prep, a, and gus and other vegetables.—aspar'agus-stonc, a 

shore.] , pale yellowish green apatite; aspartic acid, an 

ashram(a), Ssh'ram(-a), n. (India) a hermitage, or amino-acid found in young sugar-cane, etc. 

a place of retreat for a religious group. [Sans. (L.,—Gr. asp(h)aragos.] 

dirama.] Aspasia, as-pS'zya, as-pd'zi-a, a gifted Athenian 

Ashtaro^, Ashtoreth. See Astarte. courtesan, mistress of Pericles—any charming 

Asian, d'sh(i)an, d'shyan, -zh-, Asiatic, -i-at'ik, and accomplished woman of easy morals, 
aq/s. belonging to Asia (esp. Asia Minor): in aspect, as'pekt (in Spens., Shak., Milt,, etc., 
hterature or art, florid.—n. a native of Asia.— as-pekt'), a. a look, a glance: a view; direction 

adj. Asianic (-an'ik), Asian, esp. of a group of of facing: appearance presented: way of 

non-Indo-Cermanic languages of Asia and viewing: face: the situation of one planet with 

EuroTC.— n. Asiat'icism (-i-sizm), imitation of respect to another, as seen from the earth: in 

Asiatic or Eastern manners. some languages, a verbal form expressing simple 

aside, a-sid', adv. on or to one side: privately: action, repetition, beginning, duration, etc. 

apart.— n. words spoken in an undertone, so as (gram.): attitude (aircraft). — v.t. aspect' (obs.), 

not to be heard by some person present, words to look at or for.— adJ. as'pectable, visible: 

■Boken by an actor which the other persons on worth looking at.—aspect ratio, ratio of the 

Im stage are supposed not to hear: an indirect width to the height of a reproduce image (Ty): 

enort of any kind.— adj. (U.S.) private, apart.— ratio of the span of an aerofoil to its mean chord. 

prep, (now only Scot.) beside.—aside from, [L. aspectus.] 

apart from; to set aside, to quash (a judgment), aspen, asp'an, dsp', -in (Spens. aspine), n. the trem- 
[Prep. a, and side.] biing poplar.— adf. made of, or like, the aspen: 

fite,fdr; me, hdr (her); mine; n0te,Jiir; mute; m^n,fddi; dhen (then) 



tremulona: tiinotom.~—<uO, w'pwHlilw. [O.E. 
mspe; Oer. espe-\ 

•ipw, m'mr, n. a small (obsolete) silver Tudkish 
coin. [Or. aspron, rou|^, later white.) 
aner, as'p»r, ad}, (ohr.) rough, harsh.—n. the 
Greek rou^ breathing {s/drltus asper). —v.r. 
as'parata, to roughm.—n. aspwrity (-per’), 
roughness: harshness: bitter coldness: (inp/.) 
excrescences, rough places.— ad}, as'perow, 
rough with short hairs. [L. asper.) 
asperge, as-pdrj', v.t. to sprinkle.—n. an asper^ 
gillum for holy water.— ns. aspergation (-gd'): 
asper'ger (-J»r); aspar'ges, a short service intro¬ 
ductory to the mass, so called from the words 
Asperges me, Domlne, hyssopo et mundabor (Ps. 
li); aspergill, -urn (as'par-Jil, -Jll’em), a holy- 
water sprinkler; Asper^lhim, a genus of boring 
Lamellibranchs in which the shell forms an 
elongated cone, ending in a disk pierced with 
numerous small tubular holes; Aspergill'us, a 
genus of minute moulds occurring on decaying 
substances. [L. aspergire — ad, to, spargire, to 
sprinkle.] 

asperse, as-p&rs', v.t. to slander or calumniate: to 
bespatter.— n. asper'sion, calumny: slander: a 
shower or spray (Shak.). — ad}e. aspers'ive, 
aspers'ory, tending to asperse: defamatory.— it. 
an aspergillum: an aspersorium.— ns. aspersoir 
(ds-per-swSri Fr.), an aspergillum; aspersd'- 
rium (L.), a holy-water vessel. [L. aspergire, 
aspersum — ad, to, sparglre, to sprinkle.] 
aaimalt. as’falt, asphaltum, as-falt’»m, ns. a black 
or dark-brown, hard, bituminous substance, 
found native, and got as a residue in petroleum 
distillation, etc., anciently used as a cement: a 
mixture of this with rock chips or other material, 
used for paving, roofing, etc— y.t. to lay, cover, 
or impregnate with asphalt.— ad}, asphalt'ic. 
[Gr. asphaltos, from an Eastern word.] 
aspheterism, as-fet'er-tzm, n. denial of the right of 
private property (Southey). — v.i. asphet’crise, 
-ize. [Gr. a-, priv., and spheteros, one’s own.] 
asplu^el, as’fi-del, -fo-, n. a plant of the lily 
family—in Greek mythology, the peculiar plant 
of the dead: appli^ to other plants, esp. bog 
asphodel. [Gr. asphodelosi cf. daffodil.] 
asphyxia, as-fik'si-a, n. (lit.) stoppage of the pulse: 
suspended animation owing to any cause inter¬ 
fering with respiration.—^Also asphyx'y.— n. and 
a^. asphyx'iant, (a chemical substance) produ¬ 
cing asphyxia.— v.t. asphyx'iate, to produce 
asphyxia in.— ad}. aspiqrx'Utad.— ns. asphyxift'- 
tion, action of asphyxiating or condition of being 
asphyxiated; asphyx'Mtor. [Gr. asphyxia — a-, 
pnv., sphyxis, pulse.] 
aspic, aspick. ^ asp. 

aspic, as'pik, it. a savoury meat-jelly containing 
fish, game, hard-boiled era, etc. (Perh. from 
aspic, asp, because it is ’cold as an aspic’ (French 
proverb).] 

aspic, as'pik, n. the broad-leaved lavender. [Fr.. 
—L. spica, spike.] 

Aspidistra,- as-pid-ist’re, n. a genus of plants of 
the asparagus group of Liliaceae —often grown 
indoors. [Perh. Gr. aspis, a shield.] 

Aspidium, as-pid'l-em, n. the shield-fern genus (by 
some broken up) of ferns—from the shield¬ 
shaped or kidney-shaped indusium.— at^. as- 
pid'ioid. [Gr. aspidlon, dim. of aspis, shield.] 
aspire, »s- or as-pir', v.i. (with to, after, or an in¬ 
finitive) to desire eagerly; to aim at or strive for 
high things: to tower up.—it. asplr'aat (or 
as'pir-), one who aspires (with after, for): a 
candidate.— ad}, ambitious: mounting up (rare 
in both senses).—v./.r,aspirate (as'pir-at), to pro¬ 
nounce with a full breathing, as a in house. — n. 
(•it, -et) the sound represented by the letter h: 
a consonant sound, a stop followed by an 
audible breath, as that of bh in Sanskrit: some¬ 
times extended to a fricative or spirant: a mark 

Neutral vowds in unaccented syllables: eVe-nunt 


ofaapiration.therouaJi breathing (*) in Greek: a 
letter representing an aspirate sound.—^Also oM. 
—^In French *A aspirate’, no longer sounded, stul 
aflbcts the junction with the twei^ng word.—lu. 
avirft'tton, eara desire: lofty hopes or aims: 
breathing (o6s.): pronunciation of a sound with 
a flill breaching: an aspirated sound (like Or. eh, 
th, etc.); drawing a gas or liquid in, out, or 
through; u'piritor, an apparatus for drawing 
air or other gases through bottles or other vessels: 
an instrument for removing fluids ^m cavities 
of the body (med.). — ad}s. anpir'aton (re-te-rl or 
as’pir-), relating to breathing; aapir'iag-— edv. 
aaptr'ii^.—n. aqiir'ingneas.—to drop one’s 
aqtitatea, to omit to pronounce the sound of h. 
[L. aspirbre, -btum — ad, to, spirbre, to breathe.] 
aspirin, as'per-in, n. a drag (acetyl-salicylic add) 
used for relieving rheumatic pains, neuralgia, etc. 
Asplenium, as-pli'ni-em, n. spleenwort, a genus of 
fmns, mostly tropical, with long or linear sori, 
with indusium arising from a vein—including 
wall-rue. [Gr. aspHnon, lit. spleenless—o-, priv., 
and sjdin, spleen: reputed a cure for splem.] 
asport, as-p6rt', -pbrt, (rare) v.t. to carry away, 
esp. wrongfully.—n. asporti'tion. [L. aspartbre 
—^s, away, and portbre, to carry.] 
aspout, e-spowt’, aav. spoutingly. [I^p. a.] 
asprawl, e-sprbi’, adv. in a sprawl. [Prep, a.) 
aspread, e-spred', adv. in or into a spreading state. 
[Prep, a.] 

asprout, e-sprowt’, adv. in a sprouting state. [Prep. 
>•1 

asqnat, e-skwot', adv. squattingly. [Prep, a.] 
asquint, e-skwint', adv. and adf. towards ffie 
corner of the eye: obliquely. [App. prep, a, and 
some such word as Du. schuinte, slant.] 
ass, as, bs, n. a small, usually grey, long-eared 
animal of the horse genus: a dull, stupid fellow 
(fig.). —asses’ bridge, the pons asinorwn, or fifth 
proposition in the ficst book of Euclid, for some 
an impassable barrier to further progrcm. [O.E. 
assa —L. asinusx cf. Gr. onos, ass.] 
assafetida. Same as aaafoetida. 
assqgai. Same as assegai, 
assai, bs-sb’i, (mus.) adv. very. [It.;—^L. ad, to, 
satis, enough.] 

assai, a-sb'e, n. a S. American palm (Euterpe 
edulis): its fruit: a drink made from its fhut. 
[Tupi.] 

assail, e-sbV, v.t. to attack.— adj. aasaU'aUe.— 
lu. assail'ant, one who attacks; assail'ment. 
[O.Fr. asalllir —L. assilire — ad, upon, and salire, 
to leap.] 

assart, as-brt’, (hist.) v.t. to reclaim for agriculture 
by grubbing.—n. a forest clearing: assarted 
land: grubbing up of trees and bushes. [A.Fr. 
assarter —^L.L. exsartbre —L. ex, out, sa^r)jire, 
to hoe, weed.] 

assassin, a- or a-sas'in, n. a follower of the Old 
Man of the Mountains, a member of his military 
and religious order in Persia and Syria (1 lth-13th 
cent.), notorious for secret murders: one who, 
usually for a reward, or for political reasons, 
kills by surprise or secretly.—v.t. assaas'inate, 
to murder by surprise or secret assault: to 
murder, (especially a prominent person) violently, 
often publicly: to maltreat (Milt.): to destroy 
by treacherous means, as a reputation (Ag.).—n. 
(obs.) one who assassinates.— ns. assasiUni'tioa; 
assass'inator. [Through Fr. or It. ftom Ar. 
hashshbshin, hashish-eaters.] 
assault. 9-sdlt', n. a sudden attack: a stcmning, 
as of a town: in Eng. law, unlawful attempt to 
apply force to the person of anothw—^when force 
is actually applied, the act amounts to battery: 
an attack of any sort by arguments, appeals, etc. 
— v.t. to make an assault or attack upon.--o<(f. 
used in attack: preparing, or pre^red, for 
attack.— n. assault'er.—assault boat, a portable 
boat for landing on beaches or crossing rivers.— 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viH 
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UBMilt at or of amn, a display of attack and 
defence in fencing. [O.Fr. asaut —L. ad, upon, 
saltas, a leap, sallre, to leap. See assail.] * 
assay, a- or v.t. to put to the proof: to make 
trial of: to test: to determine the proportion of 
a metal, or other component, in: to give as 
result: to test fatness of (a killed stag) by a trial 
cut (o6s.): to taste before presenting (as guaran¬ 
tee against poison) {obs.): to put to proof in 
action: to afflict (5pcns.)_; to tempt (obs.); to 
affect {Spens.): to experience {Shak.): to en¬ 
deavour (now usu. essay): to assail (.Spem., 
Shak.): to challenge (5Aak.): to accost (5Aak.).— 
v.t. to adventure, make an attempt: to practise 
assaying (of ores, etc.)—n. (by some as’S) a test, 
trial: a determination of proportion of metal: a 
specimen used for the purpose: determination of 
the fatness of a stag (obs.): experiment: ex¬ 
perience; endeavour, attempt, tentative effort 
(usu. essay): assault iSpens., Shak.): proof, 
temper, quality, standard, such as might be 
found by assaying (Spens., Shak.). — adj. assay'- 
ablc.— ns. assay'er, one who assays metals; 
assay'ing.—assay'-master, an officer who deter¬ 
mines the amount of gold or silver in coin or 
bullion; assay'-piece, a sample chosen for assay: 
an example of excellence.—cup of assay, a small 
cup for trial tasting before offering.. [O.Fr. 
assayer, n. assai. See essay.] 
assegai, assagai, (Afrik. assegaai) as’s-gi, n. a 
slender spear of hard wood tipped with iron, 
some for hurling, some for thrusting with—used 
in South Africa.— v.t. to kill or wound with an 
assegai. [Through Fr. or Port, from Ar. azza- 
ghuyah — as — al, the, saghayah, a Berber word.] 
assemble, a-sem'M, v.t. to call or bring together: 
to collect: to put together the parts of.—-r.i. to 
meet together.— ns, assem'blage, a collection of 
persons or things: the whole collection of 
remains found on an archaeological site: (also 
a-sa-hldsh), (putting together) a sculptural or 
other work of art consisting in whole or in part 
of selected objects, usu. objects made fur another 
purpose; assem'bla(u)nce,an assembling {S^ns.): 
semblance (Shak.); asscm'bicr: assem'bly, the 
act of assembling: the putting together of parts: 
a company assembled: a formal ball or meeting 
for dancing and social intercourse: a reception 
or at-home; a meeting lor religious worship 
(arch.): a deliberative or legislative body, esp. 
in some legislatures a lower house; a drum-beat, 
esp. a signal for striking tents (mil.). —assembly 
line, a serial arrangement of workers and 
apparatus for passing on work from stage to 
stage in assembling a product; assem'bly man. a 
member of assembly or lower house; assembly 
room, a public ballroom.—General Assembly, in 
Scotland, Ireland and the United States, the 
highest court of the Presbyterian Church; 
Legislative Assembly, Houfe of Assembly, the 
lower or only house of some legislatures; 
National Assembly (also Constituent Assembly), 
the first of the revolutionary assemblies in 
France (1789-91): a body set up in 1920 ‘to 
deliberate on all matters concerning the Church 
of England and to make provision in respect 
thereof, consisting of houses of Bishops, Clergy, 
and Laity—also Church Assembly: superseded 
in 1970 by the General Synod (see synod). [Fr. 
assembler —L.L. asslmulare, to bring together— 
ad, to, simllis, like. See assimilate.] 
assemble, d-s3-blS, n. a ballet dancer’s leap with 
extended leg followed by crossing of legs. [Fr. 
assembter, to bring together.] 
assent, a- or absent', v.i, to express agreement or 
acquie s cence (with ta). — n. an agreeing or 
acquiescence: compliance.— adJ. assentaneous 
(as-srt-tb'pl-as), ready to agree.— ns. assentS'tion, 
obsequious assent, adulation; ass'ent&tor (obs.); 
assent'er.—assentient (a-sen’shant), as- 
/dte,/ar; mi, hur (her); mine; mdfe, 


sent'ive.— adv. aasent'ingly.— ns. aasent'ivenesB: 
assent'or, one who submibes a candidate’s 
nomination paper in addition to proposer and 
seconder.—^roral assent, the sover^gn’s formal 
acquiescence in a measure which has passed the 
Houses of Parliament. [L. assentdri, to flatter, 
freq. of-assentiri, to assent, agree.] 
assert, a-sdri', v.t, to vindicate or defend by argu¬ 
ments or measures (now used only with cause as 
object, or reflexively): to declare strongly: to 
lay claim to: to insist upon: to affirm: to bear 
evidence of (rare). — ad/, assert'able.— ns. assert'- 
er, assert'or, a champion: one who makes a 
positive statement; asser'tion (-shan), affirma¬ 
tion ; the act of claiming one’s rights: averment.— 
ad), assert'ive, asserting or confirming confident¬ 
ly; positive: dogmatic.— adv. assert'ively.—n. 
assert'iveness.— ad/- assert'ory, affirmative.— 
assert oneself, to defend one’s rights or opinions, 
sometimes with unnecessary zeal; to thrust one¬ 
self forward. [L. asserire, assertum, to lay hands 
on, claim- -ad, to. and serire, to join.] 
assess, a-ses', v.t. to fix the amount of, as a tax: 
to tax or fine; to fix the value or profits of, for 
taxation (with at): to estimate.— adj. assess 
able.— ns. assess'ment, act of assessing: a 
valuation for the‘purpose of taxation: a tax; 
assess'or, a legal adviser who sits beside a magis¬ 
trate: one appointed as an associate in office 
with another: one who assesses taxes, or value 
of property, income, etc., for taxation: one who 
shares another's dignity.— adj. assessd'rial (<is-). 
—H. assess'orship. [ L. a.ssidere, assessum, to sit by, 
esp. of judges in a court, from ad, to, at, sedire, 
to sit.] 

assets, as'ets, n.pl. (orig. sing.) the property of a 
deceased or insolvent person, considered as 
chargeable for all debts, etc.: the entire property 
of all sorts belonging to a merchant or to a 
trading association.— false sing, ass'et, an item 
of property; something advantageous or well 
worth having (coll.). (From the Anglo-Fr. law 
phrase aver assets, to have enough, O.Fr. uses, 
enough—L. ad, to, satis, enough.] 
asseverate, a-, a-sev'ar-at, v.t. to declare solemnly 
—earlier assev'er.— adj. assev'erating.— adv. as- 
sev'eratingiy.— n. assevera'tion. (L. asseverare, 
•atum — ad, to, severus, serious; see severe.] 
assea bien, a-sa bye, (Fr.) pretty well, 
assibilate, a- or a-sib’i-lat, v.t. to sound as a 
sibilant.— n. assibila'tion. [L. ad, to, sibilure, to 
hiss.] 

assiduity, as-id-u'i~ti, n. persistent application or 
diligence: (pi.) constant attention.s.— adj. assi¬ 
duous (a-sid'S-as), constant or unwearied in 
application.— adv, assid'uously, unremittingly— 
n. assid'uousncss. [L. assiduus — ad, to, at, 
.sedire, to sit.] 

assiege, a-sej', (Spens.) v.t. to besiege. [See 
siege.] 

assiento, as-e-en'io, (hist.) n. a treaty (esp. that 
with Britain, 1713) for the supply of African 
slaves for Spanish American possessions. [Sp. 
(now asiento), seat, seat in a court, treaty.] 
assign, a-sin', v.t. to allot: to designate, appoint: 
to put forward, adduce: to make over, transfer: 
to ascribe, refer: to specify; to fix, determine.— 
n. one to whom any property or right is made 
over: (in pi., Shak.) appendages.— adj. assign'- 
able, that may be assigned.— ns. assignation 
(as-ig-nd'shan), an appointment to meet, used 
chiefly of iove trysts, and mostly in a bad sense: 
the making over of any right to another (Scots 
law): assignee (as-ln-e'), ^ne to whom any right 
or property is assigned: a trustee of a seques¬ 
trated estate; assignment (-.vf/i'), act of assigning: 
anything assigned: the writing by which a 
transfer is made: a task allotted: (Spens. 
altered in IS96 to dessignment) design, enter¬ 
prise; assignor (as-i-nor'), one who makes over 
for; mille: m<mn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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(law). [Fr. asslgner —L. asslgmre, to mark out different vowels— atfis. ass'oaant; aaaonsatal 
— ad, to, sigaum, a marie or sign.] (-ant'at). — v.i. ns'oaate. to correspond is vowel 

assignat, asUg-nai, a^sin-yd’, a. one of the notes sound: to practise assonance. (L. assondre, 
first issued jn 17SK) by the French government as -dtum — ad, toMonSre, to sound.) 
bonds on > the security of the appropriated assort, vJ. to distribute in classn, dassify: 

church lands. [Fr.] to clau.—v.f. to agree or be in accordance: to 

assimilate, a-shn'U-it, v.t. to make similar or like suit well: to keep company (areh.).-—atO. as-< 
(with ro, wiik): to convert into a like substance, sort'ed, classified, arranged in sorts: mhde up of 
as food in the body: to take fully into the mind, various sorts.— ns. assort'edness; asswt'ment. 
experience effects of (e.g. knowledge): to act of assorting: a quantity or number of things 
modify (a speech sound), making it more like a assorted: variety. [Fr. assortlr—L. ad, to, sors, 
neighbouring sound in a word or sentence.— v.i. soriis, a lot.) 

to become like: to be incorporated in.— adf. asset, (obr.) v.r. to befool, to besot— p,adi‘ 
assim'ilable.—n. assimili'tion.—assim'iUitive, assott', or assott'ed (Spens.), infatuated. [O.Fr. 
having the power or tendency to assimilate. (L. arofer—^, to, rot, fool; see sot.] 
asslmildre, -dtum — ad, to, similis, like.] assuage, »-swd}', v.t. to soften, mitigate, or allay.— 

assist, s-sist’, v.t. to help: to accompany (Shak.). v.i. to abate or subside: to diminish.— a. 
—V./. to help, to be present (now a Ga///ci'r/n).— assuage'ment.— n. and adj. assuag'ing.— adl- 
n. assis'tance, help: relid.—adf. assist'ant, assui'sive (-siv), soothing: mitigating. [O.Fr. 
helping.— n. one who assists: a helper.— adi- assouager —L. ad, to, sudvis, mild.] 

assis'ted, for which help (e.g. financial aid, assubiuimte, a~sub'jdb-gdt, (Shak.) v.t. to reduce 
additional power) is supplied. [Fr. assister —L. to subjection. [Pref. a-, intensive, subjugate.] 

assist/re, to stand by— ad, to, sistire, to set, take assuefaction, as-wi-fak’shan, n. habituation. (L. 
one’s stand.] assuifacire — assudius, accustomed, and factre, 

assize, v.i. to assess (ohs.)' to set ot fix the to make.] 
quantity or price of.— n. a statute settling the assuetude, as'wi-tdd, n. accustomedness: habit, 
weight, measure, or price of anything (hist.)\ a [L. assuetus.) 

trial by jury (5rol.): a jury (Scoi.): judgment, assume, a-sdm'.-rd3m'. v.i. to adopt, take in: to 
sentence: (in p/.) periodica! sittings of Judges on take up, to take upon oneself: to take for gran- 
circuit through the English counties, with a jury, ted: to arrogate: to pretend to possess.— v.i. to 
— n. assiz'er, an officer with oversight of weights make undue claims: to be arrogant.— ad}. 
and measures: a juror (Scols taw). [O.Fr. assum'able.— adv. assum'ably.— ad}, assumed', 
assise, assembly of judges, set rate— asseoir —L. appropriated, usurped: pretended: taken as the 
assidere — ad, to, sedere, to sii.] basis of argument.— adv. assum'cdly.-;<u(|. 

associate, »~s6'shi-dt, v.t. to join, connect, link: assum'ing, haughty: arrogant.—n. assumption: 
to connect in one’s mind; to make a colleague or arrogance: presumption.— adv. assnm'ii^y.— 
partner: to accompany (5bak.).—v./. to consort, ns. assumpsit (a~sump'slt), an action at taw, 
keep company (with with): to combine or unite, wherein the plaintiff asserts that the defendant 
— ad}, associated: connected: confederate: undertook (L. assUmpsit) to dp a certain act and 
joined as colleague or junior colleague.— n. one failed to fulfil his promise; assumption (~sum', 
joined or connected with another: a colleague, -sump'), an act of assuming: reception: taking 
companion, friend, partner, or ally: a person upon oneself: arrogance: taking for granted: 
admitted to a society without full membership.— supposition: that which is taken for granted or 
n. associabil'ity.— ad}, asso'ciable (-shi-s-bl, or supposed: the minor premise in a syllogism 
•shi-bt), capable of being associated.— ns. assn'- (logic): a taking up bodily into heaven, especi- 
ciateship; associk'tion (-si; or -shi-), act of asso- ally the Assumption of the Virgin, celebrated on 
dating; union or combination: a society of the ISth of August (declared a dogma of the 
persons joined to promote some object: a set of Roman Catholic Church on the 1st of November 
species of plants or animals characteristic of a 1950).— n. Assump'tionist, a member of the 
certain habitat (hiol.): loose aggregation of Roman Catholic congregation (Augustinians of 
molecules (chem.): (football', also association the Assumption) founded at Nlmes in 1843.— 
football, coll, soccer) the game as formulated by Also ad}. — adJ. assump'tive, of the nature of an 
the Football Association (formed 1863), with assumption: gratuitously assumed: apt, or too 
eleven players a side, opp. to Rugby: connection apt, to assume.—deed of assumption (Scots law), 
of thoughts, of feelings: (usu. in pi.) thought, a deed executed by trustees under a trust-deed 
feeling, memory, more or less permanently assuming a new trustee or settlement. [L. 
connected with e.g. a place, an occurrence, some- assumire, aMumptum — ad, to, sumire, to take.] 
thing said.— ad}, assd'cifttive, tending to associa- assure, s-shoor', v.t. to make sure or secure: to 
tion: such that (a*6)*c = «*(6*c>—where • give confidence: to betroth (obs.): to tell 
denotes a binary operation (math.). — n. asso- positively: to insure.— adf. aesur'able.— 1 >. 
ciativ'ity.—association copy, a copy of a book assur'aned, confidence: feeling of certainty: 
deriving additional interest from some associa- subjective certainty of one’s salvation (theol.): 
tion, e.g. a copy inscribed as given to or by some self-confidence: unabashedness: audacity: 
person of note.—association of ideas, mental positive declaration: insurance, now espL life- 
linkage that facilitates recollection—by simil- insurance: security: the securing of a title to 
arity, contiguity, repetition. [L. associdre,-dtum property: a promise: a surety, warrant: a 
—<id, to, soc/us, a companion.] betrothal (obs.).—<K(j. assured', secured; pled- 

assoil, 9 -soil', (arch.) v.t. to absolve: to acquit: ged: betroth^ (o6s.): certain: confident: 
to discharge: to release: to solve: to dispel: to beyond doubt: insured: self-confident: over¬ 
determine.—n. assoil'ment.— v.t. assoilzie (a- bold: brazen-faced.— adv. assur'edly.—ns. as- 
soli’i, -yi), to absolve (Scot.): to free (defender sur'edness; assur'er, one who gives assurance: 
or accused) of a claim or charge (Scots law), an insurer or underwriter: one who insures his 
[A.Fr. assoUier —L. ab, from, soivire, to loose.] life. [O.Fr. asedrer (Fr. assurer) —L.L. adsdeS- 
assoil, a-sofV', v.t. to soil, sully, dirty. [L. m/, and rare — ad, to, seeSrus, safe; see sure.] 
soil (2).] assurgent, 9-s6r’}9nt, ad}- rising, ascending: rising 

assonance, as'sn-ens, n. a correspondence in in acurve to an erect position (bor.): depicted as 
sound: in Spanish, Portuguese, etc., vowel- rising from the sea (her.). —n. assur'gency, the 
rhyme, coincidence of vowels without regard to tendency to rise. [L. ad, to, surgire, to rise.]. 
consonants, as in mate and shape, feel apd need: asswage, an old spelling of assuage, 
exten^d to correspondence of consonants with Assyrian, a- or e-sir'I-en, ad}, of Assyria.—n. an 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'u-mmf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii' 
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infaKbitsnt or nytive of Assyria: th« Semitic about Asti in the Monfemto hills in Piedmont. 
languaM of ancient Assyria.—os. Anyriol'ogist: astichoos, as'ti-kss, (her.) tu^. not in rows. [Cr. 
Assyittl'ogy, the soience of Assyrian antiquities, a-, priv., stichos, a row.] 

(Or. Assyrlos —# astigmatism, s-slig'ms-tism, n. a defect in an ^e, 

amyAment, t-siih'mant, (Scots law; obsolescent) lens, or mirror, by which rays from one point are 
N. indemnification by one who has caused a not focused at one point.—o«^.astigmiuic(>mo/')< 
death, etc. (O.Fr. aset; see assets.] [Gr. a-, priv., and stigma, -atos, a point.] 

aatarboard, a-s/dr'hdrd.-fidn/, adr. on or towards astir, a-stdr', odv. on the move: outofbml: in 
the staiboard. [Prep. a. and starboard.] motion or excitement. (I^. a, and stir.] 

astare, »-st&r‘, adv. in a state of staring. [Prep, a, aatomatous, astom’»-t»s, or adf. mouth* 

and stare.] less.—^Also astomous (as'ts-mss). (Gr. or, priv., 

aatart, a-stdrt', (Spens.) v.l. to start up: to befall, stoma, -atos, mouth.] 

— adv. with a start, suddenly. [Pfx. a-, up, and astonish, as-ton'lsk, v.t. to impress with sudden 
start.] surprise or wonder: to ama»: to daze, to stun 

Astarte, as-tdr'ii, n. the Greek and Roman form (Skak .).—^Earlier forms astone (»-stim'), aatun', 
ofthe name ofa Semitic goddess whose attributes astemy (-ston’l). — atfls. aston'ied (obs,); aaton'- 
symbolise the notion of productive power.— ished, amazed: dazed, stunned (obs.). — atU- as- 
Also Ashtaroth (ask'tar-olh), Ash'toreth (B.). ton'ishing, very wonderflii, amazing.— adv. as- 
astatic, a-stat'ik, ad/- having no tendency to stand ton'ishingly.— it. aston'ishment, amazement: 
in a fixed position: without polarity, as a pair of wonder: a cause for astonishment. [Ultimately 
magnetic needles set in opposite directions.— n. from L. ex, out, tonSre, to thunder.] 

astatine (as'ta-ten), the chemical element of astoop, a-stoop', adv. in a stooping position, 
atomic number 85 (symb. At). [Gr. asiatos, [Prep, a, and stoop.] 

unstable—o-, priv., staios, verb. adj. of histanai, astound, as-towad', v.t. to amaze, to strike dumb 
to make to stand.] with astonishment.— ad/s. astound' (arch.), as* 

astatki, as-tat'ke, a. the residue of petroleum* touad'ed, stunned: dazed: amazed; astound'* 
distillation, used as fuel. [Russ., pt. of ostatok, ing.— adv. astound'ingly.— n. astound'ment. 

residue.] [From the pa.p. astoned; see astonish.] 

astoism, as’te-ism, n. refined irony. [Gr. asty, astraddle, a-strad'l, adv. with legs wide apart. 
•eds, town.] [Prep, a, on, and straddle.] 

astely, a-st€‘li, (hot.) n. absence of a central astragal, as’tra-gal, n. a small semicircular 
cylinder or stele.—od/. astd'lk. [Gr. a*, priv., moulding round a column or elsewhere (arcAir.): 
stele, column.] a round moulding near the mouth of a cannon: 

aster, as'tar, n. a star (obs.): a starlikb figure, as one of the bars that hold the panes ofa window 
in mitotic cell-division: (cap.) a genus of Com* (archit.): (in pi.) dice.— it. astragalus (as-trag'al- 
positae, with showy radiated heads, white to as), the ankle-bone: (cap.) the tragacanth and 
lilac-blue or purple, flowering in late summer and milk-vetch genus. (Gr. astragalos, a vertebra, 

autumn, hence often called Michaelmas daisies: ankle-bone, moulding, milk-vetch, in pi. dice.] 
extended to the kindred China aster (Callistephus astrakhan, as-tra-kan’, n. lamb-skin with a curM 
hortensis) brought from China to France by a wool from the Middle East; a rough fabric made 
missionary in the 18th century.— ns. asteria in imitation of it. [Astrakhan on the Caspian 
(as-te'ri~a), a precious stone that shows asterism Sea.] 

when cut en cabociwn —star-sapphire, star-ruby; astral, as'tral, ad}, belonging to the stars: starry: 
AstS'rias, the common crossfish or five-fingers belonging to a mitotic aster: in theosophy, of a 

genus of sea-urchins.— ad}, astfi'riated (min.), supersensible substance supposed to pervade all 

showing asterism.—nr. as'terid, a starfish; as'- space and enter into all bodies.—astral body, an 

terisk, a star-shaped mark ^*) used as a reference astral counterpart of the physical body: a ghost 

to a note, as a mark of omission, as a mark of a or wraith; astral spirits, spirits supposed to 

word or root inferred to have existed but not . animate the heavenly bodies, forming, as it were, 

recorded, and for other purposes; as'terism, a their souls. [L.astralis —oslru/n, a star.) 
group of stars: three asterisks placed to direct astrand, a~strand\ adv. on the strand. [Prep, a, 
attention to a passage: in some minerals the on, and strand.] 

property of showing by reflected or transmitted Astrantia, as-tran’shi-a, n. a genus of umbelliferous 
light a star-shaped luminous figure due to in- plants with showy petal-like bracts. [Gr. astron, 
elusions or tubular cavities; as'teroid, a minor star.] 

planet: a starfish.— ad}, resembling a star, star- astraphobia, astrapophobia, as-tra-fS'bi-a, -ira- 
fish, or aster.— adi- asteroid'al.— n.pl. As- pa~f6'bi-a, n. a morbid fear of thunder and 

teroid'ea, a class of echinoderms. the starfishes, lightning. [Gr. asirape, lightning, phobos, fear.] 

[Gr. astir, star.] astray, a-strO'^ adv. out of the right way: out of 

astern, a-sturn’, adv. in or towards the stem: one’s reckoning: in a lost stale. [Prep, a, on, and 
behind. [Prep, a, and stem.] stray.] 

astert, a-stUrt', v.l. Same as astart. astrex (rabbit). See Rex. 

asthenia, as-thi'ni-a, -thi-nVa, n. debility.— ad}, astrict, a-strlkt', v.t. to bind, to compress: to 
asthenic (•then’ik), of, relating to, asthenia: constipate: to restrict.—n. astric'tion (-shan). — 
lacking strength: of a slender type, narrow- ad}- astrict'ive, astringent.—y.r. astringe (-strln}', 
chested, with slight muscular development -strimh'), to bind: to draw together: to draw 

(anthrop.). — n. a man of asthenic type.— n. tight; to compress: to constipate.—n. aatrin'- 

astbenosphere (-then’s-sfer; geol.) a hypothetical gency (-}an-sl). — ad}, astrin'gcnt (a-strin’}ant), 

sphere lying between the crust and the solid binding; contracting: drawing together: having 
nucleus of the earth, supposed to yield more power to contract organic tissues: styptic: 
readily than either to persistent stresses. [Gr. (of e.g. manner) sharp, austere, severe.— n. an 
asthemitt — a-, priv., sthenos, strength.] astringent agent.— adv. aatrin'gently. [L. astrln- 

nedima, as'ma, also asth’, ast‘, in U.S. usu. as', n. give, astrictum — ad, to, stringire, to draw tight.] 
a chronic disorder of the organs of respiration, astride, a-strid’, adv. in a striding position; with a 
characterised by difficulty of breathing, wheezing, leg on each side.—prep, astride of: on either side 

and A .tightness in the chest.— ai^s. asthmatic of. [Prep, a, on, and stride.] 

(•man, -al.— adv. asdunat'ically. [Gr. asthma, astringency, etc. See under astrict. 

^aslosiAdazelH, to breathe with open mouth.) astringer, a ShakespMriaii form of austringer. 
asiiwre, os-tAdr', (Ir.) darting. astro, as’trd-, -tro’; in composition, star.—nz. 

as'ti, n. an Italian white wine made round as'trodome, a small transparent observation 

fltte,J3r; mi, Mir (her); mine; mdte,fiir; mSte; modn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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domeonthetopofthefuseUigeof«naoropI«iie: chronism or correspondence in time.— tuO- 
a sports centre covered by a huge translucent asya'cfaroaona. [Gr. a-, prtv., syn, together, 
plastic dome, orlg. one at Houston, Texas; chronot, time.] 

aatrogeor<»ist: astrogeol'ogy, study of the asyndeton, a^r/n'd^ron, (rArr.)ii.. a figure in which 
geology of the moon, etc.; astroid, a hypo- the conjunctions are omitt^.—o^. asyndet'ic. 
cycloid with four cusps: as'trolabe(-/dh), an old [Cr. asyndeton — a-, priv., syndetos, bound 
instrument for taking altitudes (ftom lab-, root together, syn, togetha, deeln, to bind.] 
of Gr. tambanein, to take); astroratry, star- asynergia, as-ln-Ar’jl-e, n. lack of coordination m 
worship (Gr. latreiS, worship); astroroger.— action, as of muscles. (Gr.n-, priv., syn, together, 
adls. astrolog'ic, -al.—.odr. astrolog'ically.— ns. ergon, work.] 

astrorogy, orig. practical astronomy; now asyntactic, as-in-fok'fik,, a<(i. loosely put together, 
almost confined to the once-supposed art irregular, ungrammatical. [Or. asyrdaktikos — 
or science of the influence of the stars on a-, priv., syntaktos — syntasseln, to put in order 
human and terrestrial affairs {Judicial astrology; together.] 

Gr./ogos, discourse): astronaut (os'rrd-ndt; Gr. asystole, a-si5'to-/^,(med.)n. inability of die heart 
nautes, a sailor), one engai^d in space travel; to empty itself.—Also asys'tolism. [Gr. o-, priv., 
astronaut'ics, the science of travel in space; systoli, contraction.] 

astron'omer.— adjs. astronom'ic, -al, relating to at, at, at, prep, denoting (precise) position in 
astronomy: prodigiously great, like the distance space or time, or some kindred relation, as 
of the stars—(astronomical unit, the earth’s mean occupation, aim, activity. (O.E. arr; cf. Goth, 
distance from the sun, about 92.9 million miles, and O.N. at, L. ad. Sans. adhi.\ 
used as a measure of distance within the solar atabal,a/'a-fi<t/,d-rd-^/',n. aMoorishkettledrum. 
system).— v.i. astron'omise, -ise, to study [Sp.,—Ar. at-tabi, the drum.] 

astronomy.— n. astron'omy, the science of the atabe|, atabek, St-a-beg', -bek\ n. a ruler or high 
heavenly bodies (Gr. nomos, law).—o<v. astro- official. [Turk, ofaheg—ofa, father, heg, prince.] 
phys'ical.— ns. astrophys'icist; astrophysics (p/. atabrin, atebrin, or'a-hrin, n. mepacrine. * 
in form, treated as sing.), the science of the atacamite, a-tak'a-mit, n. a mineral, a basic 
chemical and physical condition of the heavenly chloride of copper. [Atacama, in Chile.] 

bodies. [Gr. a-tfron, star.] atactic. See ataxia, 

astrophel, astrofell, as’tro-fel, n. an unidentified ataghan. Same as yataghan, 
bitter starlike plant into which Spenser feigns Atalanta, a-ta-lan’ta, a fleet-footed Arcadian- (or 
Astrophel and Stella (Sir Philip Sidney and Boeotian) maiden who raced her suitors— 
Penelope Devereux) to have been transformed— defeated by Milanion (or Hippomenes), who 

the seaside aster has been suggested. [Poss. Gr. dropped golden apples on the course to delay 

astron, star, phyllon, leaf.] her. 

astrut, a-.Wri(r', <n/v. protrudingly: distendedly.— ataiaya, d-rd-fd'yd, (Sp.,—Ar.) a watch-tower, 
ad/, protruding: distended, [i^ep. a,strut.] ataman, at’a-man, n. a Cossack headman or 
astute, as-, as-tut', in U.S. -toot’, a^. shrewd; general—a hetman:—p/. atamans. [Russ.,— 

sagacious: wily.—Also astucious (-tU'shas). — Get. Hauptmann —Aaupt, head, mann, man.] 
adv. astu'ciously.— n. astucity {-tU'si-ti). — adv. atap, attBp, a/'ap. n. thenipa palm: its leaves used 
astutely.— n. astute'ness. [L. astutus — astus for thatching. [Malay.] 

(found in abl. astS), craft.] ataraxia, al-a-rak‘sl-a, ataraxy, at’a-rak-si, n. 

astylar, a-stViar, adj. without columns. [Gr. a-, calmness, the indifference aim^ at by the Stoics, 
priv., stylos, a column.] — adjs, and ns. atarac'tic, ataraxlc, tranquillising 

asudden, a-sud’an, adv. of a sudden. [Prep, a.] (drug). (Gr. ataraxid-a-, priv., tarassein, to 
asunder, a-sun'dar, adv. apart: into parts: separ- disturb.] 
ately. f Prep, a.] A tfitons, a td-i3, (Fr.) gropingly, 

aswarm, a-sworm', adv. in swarms. [Prep, a, and atavism, at'av-izm, n. appearance of ancestral, but 
swarm (1).] not parental, characteristics: reversion to an 

asway, ^-swd', adv. swayingly: in a sway. [Prep, a.] ancestral type.— adJ. atavistic. [L. atavus, a 
aswim, a-swim', adv. afloat. [Prep, a.] great-great-great-grandfather, an ancestor— 

aswing, a-swing’, adv. swingingly: in a swing, avus, a grandfather.] 

[Prep, a.] ataxia, a-tak'si-a, ataxy, a-tak'si, at'aks-i, n. in- 

aswiri, a-swurl’, adv. in a swirl. [Prep, a.] ability to co-ordinate voluntary movements 

aswoon,^-jM’dafi',adv. inaswoon. (Poss. for on or (med.; see locomotor): lack of order.— adJs. 
in swoon; or orig. a pa.p., M.E. Iswowen—O.E. atactic, ataxic. [Gr. ataxiS, disorder— a-, 
geswdgen, swooned (not known in other parts of priv., taxis, order.] 

speech).] Ate, a’te, d'ti, d'ta, n. the Greek goddess of mis- 

aBylum,^-si7.»m, n. aplaceofrefu^fordebtorsand chief and of all rash actions and their results, 
for those accused of crime; an institution for the [Gr. Jte.) 
care or relief of the unfortunate, as the blind or ate, et, or Sf, pa.t. of dat. 

(oid-fashioned) mentally ill: any place of refuge atebrin. See atabrin. 

or protection:-;^/, asylums. [L. asylum —Gr. ateleiosis, a-tel-i-d’sis, n. dwarfism without dis- 
asylon (neut.) inviolate— a-, priv., sylon, syle, proportion. [Gr. ateleiotos, insufficient— a-, 
right of seizure.] priv., telos, an end.] 

asymmetry, a-sim'a-tri, n. want of symmetry.— atelier, at’al-yd, n. a workshop, esp, an artist’s 
adjs. asymmetric (-et'rik), -al.— adv. asym- studio. [Fr.] 

met'rically. [Gr. asynimetriS — a-, priv., sym- a tempo, d tem'pd, (It.) in time, i.e. revert to the 
metria, symmetry.] previous or original tempo, 

asymptote, a'sim-tdt, {math.) n. a line that con- Athanasian, ath-a-nd'sldyian. -z(h)yan, adj. rela- 
tinually approaches a curve but never meets it.— ting to Athanasius (c. 2^373), or to the creed 
adjs, asymptotic (,-tot'ik), -al. —adv. asymptot'- erroneously attributed to him. 
ically. [Gr. a.\vmptdtos — a-, priv., syn, together, athanasy, a-than'a-sl, n. deathlessness. [Gr. 
ptStos, apt to fall, piptein, to fall.] athanasld — a-, priv., tkanatos, death.] 

asynartete, a-sin'dr-th, adj. not connected, con- athanor, ath’a-ndr, n. an alchemist’s self-feeding 
sisting of two members having different rhythms, digesting furnace. [Ar. at-tannur — at, the, 
—N. a verse of such a kind.—Also asynartetic tanndr, furnace—nfir, fire.] 

{-tet’ik). [Gr. asynartetos — a-, priv., .syn, Atharvaveda, d-tSr’vd-vd'dd, n. one of the Vedas, 
together, artaein, to knit.] [Sans.— atharvan, fire-priest, and veda, know- 

asynchronism, a-ilng‘kro-ni:m, n. want of syn- ledge.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ariMismt S'lhi-izm, n. di^iief in the existence of a 
god^K.I. and v.t. a'ibeiaa, -ize, to talk or write 
as an atheist.—n. a'theist.— atfjs. aOwiat'ic, •al.-<- 
adv. atheist'kaHjr.— aed. a'theous iMilt-), 
atheistic: godless. {Gr. atheos —a*, priv., and 
theos, god.} 

atheling, ath'al-ing, (hist.) n. a member of a noble 
family: later, a prince of the blood royal, or the 
heiivapparent. (O.E. xtheling — xthele, noble; 
cf. Ger. adet.) 

athematic, ath-l-mat‘ik, adj. without a thematic 
vowel.— ■adv. athemav'icalfy. [Gr. a~, priv., and 
thematic.] 

Athene, a~thi'ni, Athena, -na, n. Greek goddess of 
wisdom, bom from the head of Zeus, tutelary 
goddess of Athens, identified by the Romans 
with Minerva.— n. Athenaeum (ath^-ni’am), a 
temple of Athene: an armient institution of 
learning, or literary university: a name some¬ 
times taken by a literary institution, library, or 
periodical.— cud- Athenian (a-thi'ni-an), of 

Athens.—n. a native or citizen of Athens or 
Attica. 

atlieology, S-thi-ol'a-Ji, n. opposition to theology. 
— adi- athcological (-a-loj’i-kl). [Gr. a-, priv., 
and theology.] 

atherine, ath’ar’in, adj. of a genus (Atberi'na) 
of small fishes of a family (Atherinidae; 
-In’i-di), akin to the grey mullets, sometimes 
sold as smelt.— n. an atherine fish. [Gr. atherine, 
atherine.] 

athcrmancy, ath~ur‘man-si, n. impermeability to 
radiant heat.— adj. ather'manous. [Gr. a-, priv., 
thermainein, to heat.} 

atheroma, ath'ar-d-ma, n. a cyst with porridge-like 
contents: a thickening of the inner coat of 
arteries.— adj. atherdm'atous.— n. atherosclero'- 
sis (<-d'sis), arteriosclerosis, or a form or stage of 
it. [Gr. atheroma—athere or athOre, porridge.] 
athetesis, ath-i-te'sis, n. rejection as spurious-— 
y./. ath'etiae, -ize, to reject.— n. athetS'sis, in¬ 
voluntary movement of fingers and toes due to a 
lesion of the brain.— adi. ath'etoid.—n. a spastic 
who has involuntary movements. [Gr. aihetos, 
without position, set aside, athetesis, rejection— 
0 -, priv., and the root of tiihenai, to set.] 
a’thing. See a*. 

athirst, a-th&rst', adj. thirsty: eager. [O.E. 
ofthyrst. See thirst.] 

athlete, ath'let, n. a contender for victory in feats 
of strength, speed, endurance, or agility: one 
vigorous in body or mind.—Also athK'ta (ohs.). 
— adj. athletic (-iet’ik), of a long-limbed, large- 
chested, muscular type of body (anihrop.): 
relating to athletics: strong, vigorous.— adv. 
athlet'ically.— n. athlet'icism (-i-siim), practice 
of, training in, or devotion to, athletics.— n.pl. 
athlet'ics, athletic sports: (treated as sing.) the 
practice of athletic sports.—athlete’s foot, a 
contagious disease of the foot, caused by a 
fungus. [Gr. atUetes — athlos, contest.] 
at-home. See home. i 

athrill, a-thril’, adv. in a thrill. (Prep, a.] 
athrob, a-throb', adj. and adv. with throbs, throb¬ 
bing. [Prep, a.] 

athwart, a-thw6rt', prep, across.— adv. sidewise: 
transversely; awry: wrongly: perplexingly. [Prep. 


Atiaatea, at-lan’tiz), a figure of a man serving as 
a column in a building: (without cap.', pi. 
at'lases), the vertebra suppling the skull: a 
book of maps, plates, or the like: before metri¬ 
cation a size of drawing-paper.— adls. AtlaDtd'- 
aa. of Atlas: gigantic; of Atlantis; Atlan'tic, 
of Atlas: of the Atlantic Ocean.—n. the Atlantic 
Ocean, separating Europe and Aftica from 
America.— ns. Atbui'tia, a tradhionai vanuhed 
island ip the Atlantic Ocean; Atlantosanrus 
(-e-sd'ras; Or. sauros, lizard), a gi|[antic Jurassic 
dinosaur of Colorado and Wyoming,—^Atlantic 
Charter, an Anglo-American declaration during 
the Second World War of eight common princi¬ 
ples of right in future peace. [Or. Atlas, 
Atiantos.] 

atlas, atlas, it. a silk-satin manufactured in the 
East, [Ar.] 

atman, dt'man, it. in Hinduism, the divine within 
the self. [Sans. Utman, self, soul.] 
atmology, at-moi’a-ji, it. the science of the pheno¬ 
mena of aqueous vapour.—it. atmorogist. [Gr. 
atmos, vapour, and logos, discourse.] 
atmolysis, at-mol'l-sls, it. a method of separating 
mixed gases by their different rates of passage 
through a porous septum.— v.t. at'moiyse, -yze, 
(•Viz). [Or. atmos, vapour, lysis, loosing— lyein, 
to loose.] 

atmometer, at-mom'i-tar, it. an instrument for 
measuring the rate of evaporation from a moist 
surface. [Gr. atmos, vapour, metron, measure.] 
atmosphere, at'mas-Jer, it. the gaseous envelope 
that surrounds the earth or any of the heavenly 
bodies: any gaseous medium: a unit of atmos¬ 
pheric pressure equal to the pressure exerted by a 
column of mercury 760 millimetres in height at 
O^C, practically the same as standard atmosphere 
(see standard): a feeling of space and distance 
in a picture: any surrounding influence or per¬ 
vading feeling (jig.). — adjs. atmospher'ic (-/er'- 
ik), -al, of or depending on the atmosphere.— 
adv. atmospher'ically.— n.pl. atmospher'ics, 
noises interfering with radio reception, due to 
electric disturbances in the ether.—atomspheric 
engine, a variety of steam-engine in which the 
steam is admitted only to the under side of the 
piston; atmospheric hammer, a hammer driven 
by compressed air. [Gr. atmos, vapour, sphairA, 
a sphere.] 
atoc. See atok. 

atocia, a-td-shi-a, n. sterility in a female.— n. 
atoke (ai'dk), the sexless part in certain poly- 
chaete worms.— adjs. atokous (at’ak-as), at'okal, 
without offspring. [Gr. atokia —a-, priv., tokos, 
birth, offspring.] 

atok, atoc, a-tok', it. a species of skunk. [Peru¬ 
vian.] 

atolU at'ol, or a-toV, n. a coral island consisting of 
a circular belt of coral enclosing a central lagoon. 
[Name in Maidive Islands.] 
atom, at'am, it. a particle of matter so small that, 
so far as the older chemistry goes, it cannot be 
cut or divided; anything very small.— adjs. 
atomic (a-tom'ik), pertaining to atoms: obtained 
by means of atomic fission, as atomic power: 
driven by atomic power, as atomic aircraft- 
carrier, icebreaker, merchantman, submarine. 


atilt, a-tt'A', odv. on tilt: asatilter. [Prep, a, and 
tilt (2).] 

atimy, mt'i-mi, n. loss cf honour: in ancient 
Athens, loss of civil rights, public disgrace. [Gr. 
eddrniu—a-, priv., and time, honour.] 

'dUHk, a-ting'gh adj. and adv. in a tingle. [Prep. 

a,‘and tingle (I).] 

Adcint. See Tommy Atkins. 

Atlas, atlas, n. the Titan who bore the heavens on 
bis Moulders, and whose figure used to appear 
on ttti^pages of atlases: the Afruran mountain 
range into which he was transformed: (pi. 


etc.: heated by atomic power, as atomic radiator; 
atom'ical.— ns. atomicity (at-am-isl-ti), state or 
fact of being composed of atoms: number of 
atoms in a molecule: valency; atomisa'tion.-z-, 
the reduction of liquids to the form of .spray. 
— v.t. at'omise, -ize, to reduce to atoms: to 
reduce (a liquid or solid) to a fine spray or 
minute particles: to destroy by bombing.—nv. 
atomi'ser, an instrument for discharging liquids 
in a fine spray; at'omism, the doctrine that 
atoms arranged themselves into the universe: 
the atomic theory: a theory that mental pro¬ 
cesses and psychological states can be analysed 
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into simple elements (psiych.); at'omist, one who 
believes in «tomism.~ 0 (Ci* ■tomis'tic.-^civ. 
•tomist'icaUy.—n. M'omy, an atom, or mote: 
a pygmy (Skak.). —atom(ic) bomb* a bomb in 
which tne nuclei of uranium or plutonium atoms 
bombarded by neutrons split with explosive 
transformation of part of their mass into eneiyy; 
atomic energy, nuclear energy; atomic clock, a 
clock in which, to achieve greater accuracy, the 
oscillations of a quartz crystal (see quartz dock) 
are r^ulated by the vibration of certain atoms 
as a caesium atom; atomic mass unit, l/12of the 
mass of an atom of 012; atomic number, the 
number of units of charge of positive electricity 
on the nucleus of an atom of an element; atomic 
philosophy, a system of philosophy enunciated 
by Democritus, which taught that the ultimate 
constituents of all thin^ are indivisible particles, 
differing in form and in thmr relations to each 
other; atomic pile, a device for the controlled 
release of nuclear energy, e.g. a lattice of small 
rods of natural uranium embmlded in a mass of 
pure graphite which serves to slow down neut¬ 
rons; atomic second, a time interval whose 
measurement uses the frequency of radiation 
emitted or absorbed during transition from one 
energy state to another of a chosen atom; atomic 
theory, the hypothesis that all atoms of the same 
element are alike and that a compound is formed 
by union of atoms of different elements in some 
simple ratio; atomic time, time whose unit is the 
atomic second; atomic warfare, warfare using 
atomic bombs; atomic weight, the inferred 
weight of an atom of an element relatively to that 
of oxygen as 16 or, more recently, C-12 - 12; 
a'tom-smashcr (colt.), an apparatus for breaking 
up the atom, any accelerator.—Atomic Energy 
Authority and Atomic Energy Commission, 
the respective bodies in Britain and the 
LI.S.A. responsible for the development and 
control of atomic energy; primaeval atom, a 
hypothetical dense conglomerate from whose 
explosion 60 thousand million years ago the 
universe was (according to one theory) gradually 
formed. [Gr. alamos —a-, priv., and tomos, 
verbal adj. of temnein, to cut.] 

atomy, at'om-i, (Shak.) n. a skeleton, walking 
skeleton. [Formerly also atamy and natomy, for 
anatomy, mistakingly divided an atomy.J 

atone (Spens. attone), a-ton', adv. at one, at once, 
together.— v.i, originally to make at one, to 
reconcile; to give satisfaction or make repara¬ 
tion (with/or): to make up for deficiencies: to 
agree, be in accordance (Shak.). — v.t. to appease, 
to expiate: to harmonise, or reconcile (arch.). — 
ns. atone'ment, the act of atoning; reconcilia¬ 
tion: expiation: reparations: in Christian 
theology, the reconciliation of God and man by 
means of the incarnation and death of Christ; 
aton'cr.— advs. aton'ingly; attonce (t-lons'), 
attones (a-tom'; both Spens.), at once: together. 

atony, at-an-i, n. want of tone or energy or of 
stress: debility: relaxation.— adf. atonal (a-td'- 
nU mus.), not referred to any scale or tonic.— ns. 
atonality (at-a-nal'i-ti)', atfi'nalism.— ad), atonic 
(a-ton’Ik), without tone (pros.): .unaccented 
(pros.): debilitated.—it. atonic'ity (-»'), debility, 
weakness. [Gr. alonia — a-, priv., tonos, tone, 
strength.] 

atop, a-top', adv. on or at the top. [Prep, a, and 
top,] 

a tort.et A travers, a tor a a tra-ver, (Fr.) at random; 
A tottte force, a tSdt fors, (Fr.) by all means, 
absolutely; A toute haaard, a tdsi-ta-zar, (Fr.) at 
all hazards; A tout prix, a tSd pri, (Fr.) at any 
price; A tout prmms, a tSo pro-pd, (Fr.) on every 
occasion. 

atrabilious, at-ra-hlVyas, adf. of a melancholy 
temperament: hypochondriac: splenetic, acri¬ 
monious. [L. diet, dtra, black, bills, gall, bile.] 


atrainental, at-ra-men'tal, ad), inky, Mack. {From 
L. itrdmentum, ink— 6ter, black.] 

A travers, a tro-ver, (Fr.) across, through. 
atremUe, a-trenfbl, adv. in a tremble. [Prep, a.] 
atresia, a-trizh'(t)a, it. absence of, or closure of, a 
passage in the body. [Fornied from Gr. trisis, 
perforation.] 

atrip, a-trlp', adv. (of an anchor when it is just 
drawn out of the ground), in a perpendicular 
position: (of a sail) when it is hoisted from 
the cap, sheeted home and rrady for trinuning. 
[Prep, a.] 

atrium. S', S'trl-am (L. St'ri-ddm), it. the entrance 
hall or chief apartment of a Roman house: a 
cavity or entrance (zool.):—pl. a'tria.— ad), a'trial. 
[L. Slrlum.] 

atrocious, a-trS'shas, ad), extremely cruel or 
wicked: heinous: very grievous: execrable.— 
adv. atrS'eiousiy.— ns. atrd'cionsness; atrocity 
(a-/ror7-/1), atrociousness: an atrocious act. [L. 
Strdx, Strox, -dels, cruel.] 
atrophy, at’raf-i, it. wasting away: degeneration: 
diminution of size and functional activity by 
disuse; emaciation.—v.t. and v.i. to cause or 
suffer atrophy: to starve, to waste away.— ad). 
at'rophied. [Gr. a-, priv., and trophe, nourish¬ 
ment.] 

Atropos, at'ro-pos, n. the Fate that cuts the thread 
of life.— ns. At'ropa, the deadly nightshade 
genus of the potato family; at'ropin, atropine 
(-pen, -pin, -pin), a poisonous alkaloid in deadly 
nightshade (atropis, a-trd'pi-a); at'ropism, 
atropin poisoning. [Gr. Atropos.) 
atropous, at'ro-pas, (bot.) ad), of an ovule, ortho- 
tropous. [Gr. a-, priv., tropos, turning.] 

Ats, ats, n.pl. women of the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service. [From the initial letters; . see under 
Abbreviations.) 

attach, a-racA', v.t. to bind or fasten: to seize: to 
gain over: to connect, associate: to join in 
action, function, or affection: to arrest.— v.i. to 
adhere, to be fastened: to be attributable, inci¬ 
dent (to): to come into effect (rare). — ad/, 
attach'able.— ad/, attached'.—n. attach'ment, act 
or means of fastening: a bond of fidelity or 
affection: seizure of goods or person by virtue 
of a legal process. [O.Fr. alachier, from a (—^L. 
ad), and perhaps the root of tack.] 
attachA, a-tash'a, n. a junior member of an am¬ 
bassador’s suite.— atta'diA-case, a small rect¬ 
angular leather hand-bag for documents, etc. 
[Fr., attached.] 

attack, a-tak', v.t. to fall upon violently: to 
assault: to assail: to begin to affect or act 
destructively upon.— v.t. and v.i. (mus.) to bqpn 
(a phrase or piece).— n. an assault or onset: the 
offensive part in any contest: the beginning of 
active operations on anything, even dinnw: 
severe criticism or calumny: an access of illness: 
an executant's approach to a piece, or mode of 
beginning with respect to crispness, verve, and 
precision (mus.): in lacrosse, certain positions 
between centre and the opponents’ goal.— ad). 
attack'able. [Fr. attaquer-, a doublet of 
attach.] 

attain, a-tSn', v.t. to reach or gain by effort: to 
arrive at.—v.i. to come or arrive.—W/ attain'- 
able, that may be reached.— ns, attain’ablenesa. 
attainabil'ity; attain'ment, act of attaining: the 
thing attained: acquisition: (pi.) acquirements 
in learning. [O.Fr. ataindre —L. attingfre — ad, 
to, tangire, to touch.] 

attainder, a-tSn'dar, n. act of attainting: loss of 
civil rights through conviction for high treason 
(faw). — v.t. attaint', to convict: to deprive of 
rights by conviction for treason (law): to accuse: 
to disgrace, stain (from a fancied connection 
with taint). — n. the act of touching (arch.): a hit 
(in tilting): infection (Shak.): attainder: a 
stain, disgrace.—Older pa.p. attaint' (Shak.), 
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eomipted. taint«d.—lu. attaiiit'ihmt, attmint'uni 
[O.Fr. ataindre —aee atuUii.] 
attap. See atap. 

attar, a/'ar, n. a very fragrant essential oil made in 
Bulgaria and elsewhere, chiefly from the damask 
rose.—Also ott'o. ott'ar. (Pers. ator.] 
attaak, a~t&sk\ vJ. to take to task (only in the 
pa.p. attaskt', a doubtful reading in Shak. King 
Lear). [E*fx. a-, intensive, and task.] 
attemper, v./. to mix in due proportion: 

to modify or moderate: to adapt.— adj. attem'* 
pend. [L. attemperire — ad, to, temperate, to 
regulate.] 

attempt, e-tenW, v.t. to try, endeavour (to do, or 
with H. of action): to try to obtain ( 065 .): to 
tempt, entice {arch.): to make an attack u|>on 
{arch, or obs.). — v.i. to make an attempt or trial. 
— n. an effort: a personal assault: temptation 
{MUt.): any act that can fairly be described as 
one of a series which, if uninterrupted and 
successful, would constitute a crime {law). —n. 
attemptabirity.— adj. attempt'able, that may be 
attempted.— n. attempt'er {Milt.), a tempter. 
(O.Fr. atempter —L. attentare — ad, and temp- 
tare, tentdre, to try—tendere, to stretch.] 
attend, a-tend', v.t. to wait on: to accompany: 
to be present at: to wait for; to give attention 
to.— v.l. to yield attention: to act as an atten¬ 
dant: to wait, be consequent (with to, on, upon), 
—ns. attcnd'ance, act of attending: attention, 
careful regard {B.): presence: gathering of 
persons attending; attend'ancy. attendance, a 
retinue {obs.): relative position (obs.). — adj. 
attnd'Mt, giving attendance: accompanying.— 
n. one who attends or accompanies: a servant: 
what accompanies or follows: one who owes a 
duty or service to another {law). — ns. attend'er. 
one who gives heed: a companion; attend'- 
meat {rare), accompaniments: {Spens. atten'de¬ 
ment), intention.— adj- attent' {Spens., Shak.). 
giving attention.— n. {Spens.) attention.— n. 
atten'tion {-shan), act of attending: steady 
application of the mind: heed: civility, courtesy: 
(in pi.) courtship: position of standing rigidly 
erect with hands by the sides and heels together. 
— interj. {mil.) a cautionary word calling for an 
attitude of readiness to execute a command.— 
wij, attent'ive, full of attention: courteous, 
mindful.— adv. nttent'ively.— n. attent'iveness, 
[L. attend/re, attentum; attentio, -onis.] 
attenuate, a-ten’u-at, v.t. to make thin or lean: to 
break down into finer parts: to reduce in density: 
to reduce in strength or value.— v.i. to become 
thin or fine: to grow less.— n. atten'uant, any¬ 
thing that attenuates.— adjs. atten'uatc, atten'- 
uated, thin: thihned: dilute, rarefied: tapering. 
— n. attenna'tion, process of making slender: 
reduction of intensity, density, force, or (of 
bacteria) virulence; in homoeopathy, the reduc¬ 
tion of the active principles of medicines to 
minute doses: reduction in magnitude, ampli¬ 
tude. or intensity, arising from absorption or 
scattering {nuc., telecommunications)’, atten'- 
uator. [L. attenuare, -atum — ad, to, tenuis, thin.) 
attercop, n/'ar-ilco/t, (ohr. or dial.) n. a spider: an 
ill-natured person. [O.E. altorcoppa — attor, 
dtor, poison, and perh. cop, head, or copp, cup.] 
attest, a-test', v.t. to testify or bear witness to: to 
affirm by signature or oath: to give proof of, to 
manifest: to call to witness {obs.). — v.t. and v.i. 
to enrol for military service.— v.i. to bear witness. 
— n. {Shak.) witness, testimony.— adjs. attest'- 
abk, attest'ative.— n. attestft’tion {at-), act of 
attesting: administration of an oath.— adj. 
attest'ed, certified free from the tubercle bacillus. 
— its. attest'or, attcit'er. [L. atlestUri — ad, to, 
testif, a witness.] 

Attic, at’ik, adj. of Attica or Athens: chaste, 
refined, dassical, io taste, language, etc., like the 
Athenians.— v,t. Atticise, -ize {at'i-sii), to make 

/dte, far; mS, hur (her); mine; mote 


conformable to the language or idiom of Attka. 
— v.l. to use the idioms of the Athenians: to side 
with the Athenians: to affect Attic or Gredc 
style or inannax.T-n. Att'iciam {-slim). —Attic 
salt, wit of a dry, delicate, and refined quality. 
[Or. Attikos—Attlkif Attka.] 
attic, at'ik, n. in arclut., a low story or structure 
above the cornice of the main put of an elevation, 
usually of the so-called Attk order, i.e. with 
square columns or pilasters instead of pillars: a 
skylighted room in the roof of a bouse. [The 
structure was supposed to be in the Athenian 
manner. See foregoing.] 
attire, a-tir', v.t. to dress, array or adorn: to 
prepare.— n. dress: any kind of covering.— ns. 
attire'ment, attir'ing. [O.Fr. er/rer,put in order 
—d tire, in a row— d (L. ad), to, and tire, tiere, 
order, dress. See tier.] 

attitude, at'i-tOd, n. posture, or position: a studied 
or affected posture: a position on one leg with 
the other leg extended behind, modelled on the 
position of Giovanni Bologna’s flying mercury 
{ballet): of an aircraft in flight, or on the ground, 
the angles made by its axes with the relative 
airflow, or with the ground, respectively: the 
tilt of a vehkle measured in relation to the sur¬ 
face of the earth as horizontal plane {space 
/light): any condition of things or relation of 
persons viewed as expressing some thought, 
feeling, etc.—ndy. attitud'inal.— n. attitudini'rian, 
one who' studies attitudes.— v.i. attitud'inise, 
-ize, to assume affected attitudes.— n. attitudini'- 
ser, -izer.—attitude angle, in a cornering motor 
vehicle, the slight angle between the track of the 
vehicle and the direction in which the tyres are 
pointing.—to strike an attitude, to assume a 
position or figure to indicate a feeling or emotion 
not really felt. [Fr. attitude or It. attitudine —L. 
aptitudo, -inis — aptus, fit.] 

*ita-,pfx. one million million millionth, 10 ~". 
attollent, a-tol'ant, adj. lifting up, raising.— n. a 
muscle that raises. [L. attollens, -entis, pr.p. of 
attollire, to lift up— ad, to, tollire, to lift.] 
attorn, a-turn', {law) v.t. to transfer to another.— 
v.i, to accept tenancy under a new landlord.— n. 
attorn'ey {pi. attor'heys; O.Fr. pa.p. atorni), one 
legally authorised to act for another: one legally 
qualified to manage cases in a court of law: a 
solicitor.— v.t. {Shak.) to perform by proxy: to 
employ as a proxy.— ns. attor'neydom; attor'- 
neyism; attor'neyship; attora'ment, acknow¬ 
ledgment of a new landlord.— n. Attor'ney- 
Gen'eral, the chief law-officer for England, Eire, 
a dominion, colony, etc.: the king's attorney in 
the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and the 
county palatine of Durham: in the United 
States, one of the seven officials who constitute 
the president’s cabinet, the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice: also the legal adviser of a State 
governor.—attorney at law, or public attorney, a 
professional and duly qualified legal agent; 
attorney in fact, or private attorney, one duly 
appointed by power of attorney to act for another 
in matters of contract, money payments, and the 
like; letter, warrant, or power of attorney, a 
formal instrument by which one person autho¬ 
rises another to perform certain acts for him. 
[L.L. attorndre, to assign; see turn.) 
attract, a-trakt’, v.t. to draw or cause to approach 
otherwise than by material bonds: to allure: to 
entice.— adj. attract'able, that may be attracted. 
—adv. attract'ingly.—n.T. attract'ant, something 
that attracts, esp, that effects communication in 
insects and animals; attrac'tion, act of attract¬ 
ing: an attracting force: that which attracts.— 
adj. attractive, having the power of attracting: 
alluring.— adv. attractively.—m-. attractiveness; 
attractor. [L. attruhire, attractum—ad, to, 
trahire, to draw.] 

attrahent, at'ra-hant, a-trd'ani, adj- attracting or 
,f6r: mate; m6on,fdiit; dhen (then) 
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drawing.—n. that which attracts. (L. attraMna,' 
'■erah, pr.p. of attrahtre. See attract.] 
attn^ »-trap\ {Spens.) vJ. to adorn with tra|^ 
phm: to mm or array. [L. ad, to. trap (4).] 
attribotflt »-trU>'et (Milt, at'ridtllty, k.(. to ascnb^, 
assign, or considn at belonging.—n. (or'} thab' 
which is attribiued: tiiat which is inherent in, 
or inseparable from, anything: that which can 
be predicated of anything: a quality or property: 
an accessory: a conventional symbol: a word 
added to another to denote an attribute (gram.). 
—adJ. attrib'utable.— n. attribution (at-rt-bU’- 
sh»n), act of attributing; that which is attributed. 
— adl. attrib'utive, expressing an attribute.— n. 
a word added to another to denote an attribute 
(gram.). — adv. attrib'utivdy. [L. atirlbuire, 
•’tribatum — ad, to, tribuire, to give.] . 
attrist, 9-trist', (obs.) v.l. to sadden. [Fr. allrlsler 
—L. ad, to, tristis, sad.] 

attrite, 9~trit\ adl- worn by rubbing or friction: 
repentant through fear of punishment, not yet 
from the love of God (theol.). —«. attrition (o- or 
a-trlsh'an), rubbing together: wearing down; a 
defective or imperfect sorrow for sin (theo!,): 
the wearing down of an adversary, resistance, 
resources, etc (fig.). (L. attritus—atterire — ad, 
to, and terlre, tritum, to rub.] 
attuition, at~6-ish'an, n. a mental operation inter¬ 
mediate between sensation and perception.— 
adjs. attui'tional; att'ucnt, performing the func¬ 
tion of attuition.—v.r. att'nite (-it), to be con¬ 
scious of by attuition.— ad/- attu'itive.— adv. 
attu'itively. [L. ad, to, tuiri, to attend to.] 
attune, a-t&n', in U.S. -todn, v.t. to put in tune: 
to make to accord: to arrange fitly: to make 
musical.—n. attune'ment. [L. ad, to, and tune.] 
atwain, 3-twun\ (arch.) adv. in twain: asunder. 
[Prep, a, and twain.] 

atweel, 9-twel‘, (5ror.) adv. or interj. well: indeed, 
[wat weel, i.e. wot well.] 

atween, a-twin', (Spem.) adv. betweenwhiles.— 
prep, between.— adv. and prep, atwixt' (Spens.), 
betwixt. 

atypical, a-, a-tip'i-kl, adj. not typical. [Gr. a-, 
priv., and type.] 

aubad^ d-bdd’, n. a musical' announcement of 
dawn: a sunrise song. [Fr.,— aube, dawn— 
Prov. alba, dawn.] 

auberge, d-berzh’, n. an inn.—n. anbergiste 
(6-ber-zhest'), an inn-keeper. [Fr., of Gmc. 
origin. See harbour.] 

aubergine, d'ber-Jen, -zhen, n. the fruit of the egg¬ 
plant, the brinjal: its purple colour. [Fr. dim. 
of auberge, a kind of peach—Sp. albirchlgo —^Ar. 
al, the, Sp. pirsigo —L. persicum, a peach.] 
Aubrietia, d-bri', d-bri-e'sH(y)9, n. a purple- 
flowered Mediterranean genus of trailing cruci¬ 
ferous plants, much grown in rock-gardens, etc. 
[After Claude Aubriel (c. 1665-1742), naturalist- 
painter.] 

auburn, d’b&rn, adl. orig. light yellow: reddish 
brown. [L.L. alburms, whitish—L. albus, 
white.] 

au contraire, d k3-trer, (Fr.) on the contrary, 
au courant, 6 kdd-ra, (Fr.) in the stream: well- 
informed : well up in the facts or situation, 
auction, Sk'shan, n. a public sale at which goods 
are sold to the highest bidder: auction bridge.— 
v.t. to sell by auction.— atff. auc'tionary.—n. 
auctioneer', one who sells or is licensed to sell 
by auction.— v.t. to sell by auction.—auction 
bridge, a development of the game of bridge in 
which the players bid for the privilege of 
choosing trump suit or no-trumps.—^Dutch 
auction, a kind of auction at which the salesman 
starts at a high price, and comes down till he 
meets a bidder. [L. auctid, -dnis, an increasing 
— augire, auctum, to increase.] 
auctorial, dk-td‘ri-al, -td', ad/, of an author or his 
trade. [L. auctor, -dris, author.] 


AucuIm, d'ku-ba, it. the Japan lauml genus. 
(Jap.] 

audacious, d-d&’^s, ad/, dating: bold: ia- 
pudent.--adr. andi cioidy.—ns. audi'chmsaesa, 
audacity (d-daa’I-tl). (Fr. audacleux — L, audlix 
— audire, to dare.] 

audax at caatue, d'aaks et kd'tus, ow'daks at kow'- 
tdbs, (L.) bold and cautious. - - 
au dwMSpoir, d dd-zes-pvdbr, <Fr.) in despair, 
audible, dd'i-bl, ad/, able to be heard.— ns. 
audibil'ity, aud'iUeness.— adv. aud'iUy.—n. 

aud'ience, the act of hearing: a judicial hearing: 
admittance to a hearing: a ceremonial interview: 
an assembly of hearers: a court of government 
or justice in Spanish America: the territory ad¬ 
ministered by it (Sp. audlencia). — azi/. and'ient, 
listening: paying attention.— n. a hearer.—a<(/. 
aud'ile, pertaining to hearing.— n. one iifcluu^ 
to think in terms of sound.—oudio-, in composi¬ 
tion, pertaining to sound, esp. broadcast sound: 
pertaining to, using, or involving, audio- 
frequencies^— It. an acoustic device by which an 
airman returning to an aircraft-carrier knows 
wh«i he is at a proper speed for landing.—nr. 
aud'io-engineer', one conebmed with the trann 
mission and reception of broadcast soun^ 
audio-frequency (d'di-d-fre'kwtn-si), a frequency 
of oscillation which, when the oscillatory power 
is converted into a sound pressure, is pereeptibte 
by the ear; audio-loca'tion, echo-location; 
audiol'ogist; audiol'ogy, the science of hearing; 
audiom'eter, instrument for measuring differ¬ 
ences in hearing: one for measuring minimum 
intensities of sounds which, for specified fre¬ 
quencies, are perceivable by the ear.—odf. 
audiomet'ric.— ns. audUnnetrician (-ml-trish'an); 
aud'iophiKe) (-/H, -fll), an enthusiast for the true 
reproduction of recorded or broadcast sound; 
aud'io-tjv'ist, typist able to type directly 
material reprodu^ by a Dictaphone.—o^. 
audio-via'ual, concerned simultaneously with 
seeing and hearing.—lu. aud'ipbone, an instrument 
which pressed against the teeth, communicates 
sounds through the bones to the ears; aud'it, an 
examination of accounts by an authorbed 
person or persons: a calling to account general¬ 
ly: a statement of account: a periodical settl^ 
ment of accounts (obs.): audience, hearing (obs.). 
—v.r. to examine and verify by reference to 
vouchers, etc.: to attend (a university, etc., 
class) without intending to take any examination 
(U.S.). — ns. audi'tion (d-dlsh'an), the sense of 
hearing: an act of hearing: a trial hearing of a 
performer (also v.r.): mode of hearing: some¬ 
thing heard (rare); aud'itor, a hearer: one who 
audits accounts:—/em. aud'itress; auditor'ium, 
in a theatre, or the like, the space allotted to the 
hearers; the reception-room of a monast^: 
hall (U.S.); aad'itorriiip.— ad/, and'itoiy, ren¬ 
ting to the sense of hearing.— n. an audience: a 
place where,lectures, etc., are heard.—au^ence 
participation, drawing audience into a theatr^l 
performance by direct appeals to its members; 
audio-visual aids, material such as pictures, 
closed-circuit TV, teaching machines, used in 
the classroom; audit ale, an ale of special 
quality brewed for some Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges—orig. for use on the day of audit. (L. 
audire, to hear.] 

audita querela, d-di'ta kws-re'h, ow-di’td 
kwe-r&'ld, (L.) the suit having been heard— 
name of a writ giving leave to appeal, 
anf, df, n. an elf’s child, an oaf. [O.N. idfr, elf.] 
au fait, d/e, (Fr.) well-acquainted with a matter: 
expert. 

aufgabe, owf’gS-ba, n. (psych.) a task set as an 
e^riment, etc. [Ger.] 

aufhlirung, owf-kie'rdbng, (Ger.) enlighteiunent, 
esp. the 18th-century intellectual movement 
au fond, df3, (Fr.) at bottom. 
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an fromage, efro^iizh, (Fr.) with cheese, 
auf wiedenehen, oh/ vi'd»r-za-*n, (Cer.) goodbye 
tiil we meet again. 

Augeaa, d-, difficult. [From 

Augeas, king of Elis into whose uncleansed 
oxstails Herakles turned the river Alpheus.] 
auger, 6‘g»r, n. a carpenter’s boring tool.— ns. 
au'ger-bit, an auger that fits into a carpenter’s 
brace: au'ger-hole; au'ger>elMll, Terebra; 

au'ger-worm, the goat-moth larva, which bores 
trees. [From nauger (an auger for a nauger)— 
O.E. n^'ugdr — nafu, a nave of a wheel, g&r, a 
piercer. ^ nave, gore. 2.] 

Auger effect, o-sha, non-radiative transition of an 
atom from an excited state to one of lower 
energy with omission of an electron (Auger 
electron). [Pierre Auger, physicist.] 
au^ff dt, n. a whit: ought: anything: a part. 
[O.E. 0-wiht contr. to Shi (whence ought), and 
shortened to aht (whence aught); a-wihi is from 
a, a, ever, and wiht, creature, whit, wight.) 
auiPte, S-Jit -gjt, n. one of the pyroxene group of 
minerals, closely allied to hornblende, usually 
pecnish, an essential component of many 
^gneous rocks.— adj. augitic (~jit’, -gif'). (Gr. 
auge, brightness.] 

augment, bg-ment', v.t. to increase: to make 
larger.— v.i. to grow larger.— n. aug'ment (-nuni), 
increase: the prefixed vowel or initial vowel- 
lengthening in some past tenses of the verb in 
Sanskrit and Greek: sometimes applied also to 
such inflectional prefixes as the ge~ of the 
German p^ect participle.— adjs. augment'able; 
augmentative, having the quality of power of 
augmenting.— n. a word formed from another to 
express increase of its meaning (gram.). — ns. 
augmcntft'tion, increase: addition: an additional 
charge in a coat-of-arms bestowed as a mark of 
honour (her.): the repetition of a melody in 
notes of greater length than the original (mus.): 
in Scots law an increase of stipend obtain^ by a 
parish minister by an action raised in the Court 
of Teinds against the titular and heritors.— adj. 
augmented.— ns. augment'er; augment'or, a 
neiwe that increases the rate of activity of an 
organ.—augmented interval, one increased by a 
semitone.—Augmented Roman Alphabet, earlier 
name for Initial Teaching Alphabet. [L. augere, 
increase.] 

au grand terieux, o gra sS-rya, (Fr.; now tris au 
sdrieux, tre-zo), in all seriousness, 
au gratiii, d gra-ti, (Fr.) cooked covered with 
breadcrumbs or grated cheese, or with both, 
augur, d'g^r, n. among the Romans, one who 
sought knowledge of secret or future things by 
observing the flight and the cries of birds: a 
diviner: a soothsayer: an augury or portent 
(Shak., app.). — v.i. to foretell from signs.— v.i, 
to guess or conjecture: to forebode.— adj. 
an'gural (-u-ret; ~yer-»l). — ns. au'gOrer (Shak.), 
an augur; au'giinibip; au'gflry. the art or prac¬ 
tice of auguring; an om<n. [L.; prob. from 
avis, bird,] 

august, d-gust’, adj. venerable: imposing: sub¬ 
lime: majestic.— adv. august'ly.— n. august'ness. 
[L. augustus — augere, to increase, honour.] 
august, auguste, ow-goost', n. a circus clown of the 
maladroit type. [Cer., Augustus.] 

August, d'gist, n. the eighth month of the year. 

[After the Roman emperor Augustus.) 

Augustan, S-gust'en, adf. pertaining to the 
Emperor Augustus, or to the time in which he 
reigned (31 B.c.— a.d. 14)—the most brilliant 
age in Roman literature: hence pertaining to 
any similar age, as the reign of Anne in English, 
and that of Louis XIV in French, literature: 
classic: refined. 

Angastiae, b'gust-in, d-gust’In, Augustinian, 
-tin’l-m, n. one of any order of monks or nuns 
whose rule is based on the writings of St. 
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Augustine: one who holds the opinions of 
St Augustine, esp. on predestiimtion and irre¬ 
sistible grace (theol.).—-adi. Augustin'Jan, of or 
relating to St. Augustine.—n. Auguatin'inniam,— 
Augustiaian canons, or Austin canons (see canon); 
Augustinian or Austin friars, or hermits, the 
fourth order of mendicant friars, wearing a black 
habit, but not to be confused with the Black 
Friars or Dominicans. 

au jour le jour, d zhdor h zhddr, (Fr.) from day to 
day, from hand to mouth, 
auk, 6k, tt. a short-winged bird of the family 
Alcidae.— n. auk'let, one of the smaller birds of 
the family.—great auk, garefowl, extinct c. 1844; 
little auk, rotche. [O.N. alka.) 
aula, d'la, a. a hall.— adj. auU'rian, relating to a 
hall.— n. at Oxford, a member of a hall, as 
distinguished from a collegian.— aiij. au'lic.— 
Aula Regis, or Curia Regis, (hisl.) a feudal 
assembly of tenants-in-chief: the Privy Council: 
the Court of King’s Bench; Aulic Council (Ger. 
Reickshofrat), a court or personal council of the 
Holy Roman Empire, established in I SO I by 
Maximilian 1, and co-ordinate with the Imperial 
Chamber (Reichskammergericht). [L. aula, Gr. 
aule, court, courtyard, hall.] 

'auld, old, (Seal.) adj. old— adjs. auld'-farr'ant 
(i.e. old-favouring), old-fashioned: precocious; 
auld'-warld, old world, ancient.—the Auld Kirk, 
the Church of Scotland: whisky; auld lang 
syne, lit. old long since, long ago; Auld Reekie, 
old smoky, i.e. Edinburgh. (O.E. aid.) 
aumail, 6-mal', v.t. to enamel: to figure or 
variegate (5/M‘n.r.). [See enamel.] 
aumbry, dm bri, n. Same as ambry, 
au mieux, 6 myo, (Fr.) on the best of terms, 
aumil, o'mU, a’mil, n. an amildar, 
au natural, 6 na-tu-rel, (Fr.) in the natural state: 
cooked plainly. 

aunt, ant, n. a father’s or a mother's sister: an 
uncle’s wife: an old woman (obs.): a gossip 
(ob\.): a procuress (obs.). —dim. aunt'ie, aunt'y. 
—Aunt Sally, a pastime at fairs, in which sticks 
or balls are thrown to smash a pipe in the mouth 
of 8 wooden figure: a target for abuse ( fig .). 
[O.Fr. ante —L. amita, a father’s sister.] 
aunter, on'ter, n. an old form of adventure. [O.Fr. 
aventure.) 

au pair, 6 per, (Fr.) adj. orig. by mutual service 
without payment: used of arrangement whereby 
girls perform light domestic duties in exchange 
for board and lodging and pocket-money.— n. 
an au pair girl. 

au pied de la lettre, 6 pya ds la leir’, (Fr.) literally, 
au pis alter, 6 pe-za-la, (Fr.) at the worst, 
au poids de I’or, d pwa da hr, (Fr.) at its weight in 
gold, very dear. 

au premier, 6 pra-mya, (Fr.) on the first (floor), 
aura, d'ra, n. a supposed subtle emanation, esp. 
that essence which is claimed to emanate from 
all living things and to afford an atmosphere for 
occult phenomena: air, distinctive character 
{fig.)'- peculiar sensations that precede an attack 
in epilepsy, hysteria, and certain other ailments 
(path.): — pi. aur'ae (-e), aur'as.— adj. aur'al, per¬ 
taining to the air, or to a subtle vapour or exhala¬ 
tion arising from a body. [L. aura, a breeze.] 
aural, 6'ral, adj. pertaining to the ear.— adv. 
aur'ally. [L. aurls, ear.] 

aura popularis, d’ra po-pS-la'ris, ow-ra po-pdb-ld’- 
ris.), (L.) the breeze of popular favour, 
aurate, d’rSt, n. a salt of auric acid.— adfs. 
Bu'rated, gold-coloured; compounded with 
auric acid; au'reate, gilded: golden: floridly 
rhetorical.— ns. aurC'ity, the peculiar properties 
of gold; AurS'lia, a common genus of jelly¬ 
fishes: formerly, a chrysalis, from ite golden 
colour— adj. aurS’lian, golden: of an aurelia.— 
Also n. (obs.) a lepidopterist.— ns. auri'ola, 
aureole (d'rl-dl), a crown, or an increment to the 
JSr; mOie: mSSH,fdbl: tRien (then) 
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ordinaiy blessedness of heaven, ^ned by vir* mination in law, and who was merely retained, 
gins, martyrs, and doctors (rheo/.): the gold or not yet employed or paid by government.— atU. 
coloured disk or ring round the head in a picture, auecult'atory. [L. auscuhUrt, to listen.] 

symbolising glory: a glorifying halo Cog.): a an second, d (Fr.] on the second {floor), 
halo or corona around the sun or motm, or the an seconra, 6 sa-k6dr, (Ft.) he^l 
clear space within it. (me/eor.): the coloured an sdrieux, d sd-rvo, (Frj seriously. 
ringsaroundthespectreoftheBrodcen (meteor.): ansgldch, owa'gUhh, (Oer.) a settlement: an 
(apparently erroneously) a halo surrounding the arrangement: agreeinent between Au^iia and 
whole figure (e.g. a vestca plscls): any halo-like Hungry in 1867(h/st.). 
appearance.—-od/. au'reolM, encircled with an auslinder, ows‘len-d»r, (Get.) a foreigner, 
aureole.— ns. anreomycin (-mi'sin) an antibiotic Ausonian, d-sd'ni-ui, tM. Italian. [1« Ausonla, 
used against typhus and other diseases, got from a poetical name for Itmy.] 

Streptomycer oureofaciens; au'reus, a gold coin auspice, ds'p/r, n. an omen drawn from observing 
of the Roman empire.— adj. au'ric, pertaining birds: augury: prognostic: (in pi.) patronage, 

to gold: containing trivalent gold (chem .),— — v.t. auspicate (ds'pi-kOt), to foreshow: ' to 

auric acid, a hypothetic acid of composition initiateor inaugurate with hopes of good luck.— 

HAuOf—usually applied to auric hydroxide, adJ. auspicious (-pish'ss), having good auspices or 

Au(OH)t, or auric oxide, AuiO«. [L. aifrum, omens of success: favourable: fortuiute: 

gold.] .. propitious.— adv. anspi'ciously.—n. auspi'cions- 

aurea mediocritas, d'rif-a mi-di-o'kri-tas, ow’ra-a ness. [Fr.,— L. auspiciam — auspex, auspicis, a 

me-di-o’kri-tSs, (L.) the golden or happy mean, bird-seer, from avis, bird, and spectre, to look, 

au reste, d rest, (rr.) as for the rest: brides. to observe.] 

au revoir, 6 rs-vw&r, (Fr.) goodbye until we meet Aussie, 6s’i, (slang.) n. and adf. Australian, 
again. austenite, ds'/a-nir, n. a solid solution of carbon 

auricle, 6r'i~kl, n. the external ear: either of the or other substance in one of the forms of iron.— 
two upper cavities of the heart into which the austenit'ic (-fr*) stainless steels, stainless steels 
blood comes from the veins: an earlike lobe of a composed chiefly of austenite, 
leaf, etc.— adj. aur'icled, having appendages like Auster, Ss'tar, n. the south wind. [L.] 
ears.— n. auTic'ula,a species of primula (bear’s austere, ds~tfr\ adj. sour and astringent: harsh: 
ear, or dusty-miller): (cop.) a genus of gastero- severe: stem: grave: severe in self-discipline: 
pod molluscs.—auric'iUar, pertaining to the severely simple, without luxury.— adv. austme'ly. 
ear: known by hearing, or by report: told — ns. austere'ness, austerity (-ter’), auality of 
privately.— adv. auric'filarly.— adjs. auric'Slate, being austere: severity of manners or life: 
auric'BIated, ear-shaped.—auricular confession, harshness: asceticism: severe simplicity of style, 

confession to a priest. [L. auricula, dim. of dress, or habits_ adj. evincing or adopted in 

auris, the ear.] austerity. [L. austerus—Gt. austtros — aueia, to 

auriferous, dr~if’sr-gs, adj. bearing or yielding dry.] 
gold.— v.t. and v.i. aur'ify, to turn into gold. Austin.. See Augustine. 

[L. auri/er — aurum, go\A,ferre, to bear; factre, austral, ds'trsl, ^J. southern.— adj. Australasian 
to make.] (-d'zhan), pertaining to Australasia, or the lands 

auriform, dr'i-fdrm, adJ. ear-shaped. [L. auris, that lie south-east of Asia.— n. a native or 
ear, and form.] colonist of one of these.— adJ. Austrft'lian, of or 

Auriga, 6-ri'fa, a northern constellation. [L. pertaining to Australia.—n. an aboriginal native 
auriga, charioteer.] of Australia proper, later also a native or resident 

Aurignacian, d'rig-nS'sh(y)en, adJ. belonging to white.— ns. Australian'ism, an Australian idiom: 
an upper Palaeolithic culture that succeeded the feeling for Australia; aus'tpdite, tektite found 
Mousterian and preceded the Solutrean. [Aurig. in the interior of Australia; Australopithecus 

ROC, in Haute-Garonne, where objects of this (-pith's-kas or -pi’tiw'kss), a genus of extinct 

culture have been found.] _ primates, represented by skulls, etc., found in 

aurist, dr'ist, n. one skilled in diseases of the ear. southern Africa, belonging to the subfamily 

[L. auris, ear.] Australopithecinae.—o<(i. and n. Australopith^ 

aurochs, dr', owr'oks, n. 4he extinct urus or wild cine.— n. Aus'tralorp, one of an Australian 
ox: (erroneously), the European bison. [O.H.G. breed of hen.—^Australian rules, an Australian 
dr-ohso —dr (adopted into L. as Orus, into Or. mixture of association and rugby football played 
as auras), and ahsa, ox.] by eighteen a side with a rugby ball—familiarly 

Aurora, d'rd'ra,-rd',R. the dawn: the goddess of rules. [L. australis —Aiirter, the south wind.] 
dawn: (without cop.) a rich orange colour: a Austrian, dr 'rrt-aR,<u(f. of or pertaining to Aiutr/o. 
luminous meteoric phenomenon of electrical — n. a native or citizen of Austria, 
character seen in and towards the Polar regions, Aintric, ds’trik, adj. belonging to a family of 
with a tremulous motion, and streamers of light: languages divided mto Austruflsiat'ic (in eastern 
— pi. auro'ras, -rae.— adis. auro'ral, auro'rean, India and Ihdo-China, including the Munda or 
Mrtaining to the dawn or the aurora: rosy: Kolarian, Mon-Khmer and Ktwsi groups, and 
fresh and beautiful.— adv. auro'rally.—aurora the languages of the Semang and Sakai) and 
borMlis (bo-rl-a'Us, ~a’lis or bd~), or septentrion- AustrouB'sian (including the Indonesian, or 
alia (sep-ten-tri-an-a‘lis), the northern aurora or Malay, Polynesian, Mkronesian, and Meiane- 
northem lights; aurora australis (ds^trlk'lls), the sian groups). (L. Auster, south wind, Asiatic, 
southern lights, a similar phenomenon in the and Or. nisas, island.] 

southern hemisphere. [L. Aurora.] austringer, d’strin-pr, n, a keeper of goshawks.— 

anrons, Sr’as, adJ. containing univalent gold. [L. Also a'stringer, ostreger (os'trl-Jar; Shak.). 
aurum, gold.] [O.Fr. ostruchier.] 

aurum potabile, d’rum po-tab‘i-le, ow’rdom pd- Auatroasiatic, Auafronesian. See Austric. 
tdb'ide, (L.) lit. potable gold, a former medicine aut-. See auto-. 

or cordial contaming a small quantity of gold, autacoid, d'tadcold, n. an internal secretion that 
anecnltation, dsdcultS’shan, n. the art of disco- excites or inhibits action in various tissues: a 
verinit the condition of the lungs and heart by hormone or chalone. [Gr. autos, self, akas, 
applying the ear or the stethoscope.— v.t. and v.l. drug.] 

aus'cultate, to examine by auscultation.—n. autarchy, dt'dr-ki, n. absolute power.— adJs. 
aus'ciiltflUH', one who practises auscultation: an autar'^iG(al).— r. aut'archist. [Gr. autos, self, 
instrument for the purpose: in Germany, for- and archein, to rule.] 

merly one who had passed his first public exa- autarky, Ot’Sr~ki, n. self-sufficiency.— adJs. autar'- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-maRi; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
T.C.D.— -4 



kic. -ai.—ff. Mit'ukiat. [Gr. oavkeid—autos, 
seif, arkeelH, to suffice.) 

mteciriogjr, n, (study oO the ecology 

of an individual organim or species.— atOs, 
autecolog'ic, Hd. [ant*, and ecology.] 
authcatic, 41, O-thent'ik, -al, a^s. genuine: 
authoritative: true, entittod to acceptance, of 
established credibility: (of writing) trustworthy, 
as setting forth real facts; own, proper {Milt.): 
applied in music to old modes having their 
sounds within the octave above the final—opp. 
to plagal'. in existentialism, used to describe the 
way of living of one who takes full cognisance 
of the meaninglessness of the world yet deliber¬ 
ately follows a consistent course of araon.—udr. 
autaent'kally.—v.f. aufiwn'dcate, to make 
authentic: to prove genuine: to give legal 
validity to: to certify the authorship of.— ns. 
aadwatidl'tioB; anraen'ticfitor; authenticity 
li^than-tls’i-tl), quality of being authentic: 
state of being true or in accordance with fact: 
genuineness. [Gr. authentikos, warranted— 
€nilos, self.) 

auteur, d-tar, n. the director/creator of a film. 
[Fr.) 

author, dth'ar, n. one who brin^ anything into 
being: a beginner of any action or state of 
things: the original writer of a book, article, 
etc.: elliptically, an author’s writings: one’s 
authority for something (orcA.):—Also v.t. 
— n.fem. audi'oresa.— n. auth'orcraft.— a4is. 

authorial (-rAd', -thd'), auth'orish.— v.t. auth'orise, 
-ixe, to give authority to: to sanction: to justify: 
to establish by authority.— a4i. autboris'able.— 
n. autfaorisi'tion.— adj. auth'orless, anonymous. 
— ns. anth'oring; autn'orism, state or quality of 
bein^ an author; auth'orsbip.—^Authorised 

Versioo, the Engli^ translation of the Bible 
completed in 1611. [Through Fr. from L. 
auctor — augire, auctum, to increase, to produce.) 
authority, dtkror'it-i, n. legal power or right: 
;mwer derived from office or character or pres¬ 
tige: weight of testimony: permission: a 
person or body holding power: an expert: a 
passage or book refen^ to in witness of a 
statement: the original bestower of a name 
ibiol.). — adJ. anthoritg'rian, setting authority 
above lib«ty.—^Also n. — n. authorit&'rianisnb— 
adf. author'itfttive, having the sanction or weight 
of authority: dictatorial.— adv. author'iti- 
tively.— n. author'it&tiveaesa. [L. auci6riias, 
^tis — auctor.] 

Butisn^ dt’izm, n. absorption in imaginative 
activity direct^ by the thinker’s wishes, with 
loss of contact with reality.— aeff. autis'tic. [Or. 
autos, self.) 

auto-, aut-, d-r(0K in composition, self: same: 
self-caused: automobile: automatic. [Gr. 
autos, self.) 

auto, d'/d, n. (chiefly U.S.) short for automobile. 
[Gr. autos, self.) , 

auto, S’dd-td, (Sp. and Port.) an act: a drama, 
esp. a short rdigious one: an auto-da-fd: 
autobahn, ow’tiMtSn, (Ger.) an arterial double 
road for motor traffic only, 
autobiograpliy, 6~t6-bi-og'ra~/i, n. a person's life 
written himself.— n. autobiog'rapher.— adis. 

autobiographic (-6-grttf'ik), -al. [Gr. bios, life, 
grmheln, to write.) 

autobus, autocar, autocycle, motor-bus, -car, 
-cycle, [auto-.] 

autocade. Same as motorcade, 
autocarp, d'tddcSrp, n. a fruit produced by self- 
fertiliaaUon. [Gr. autos, self, karpos, fruit.) 
aBtocatalyBls, ^td-ka-ttd’ls-ls, n. the catalysis of a 
reaction by a product of that reaction (cAem.): 
reaction or disintegration of a ceil or tissue due 
to the influence of one of Its own producu (xoof.). 
— vJ. autocafailyse, -yn (•kal'a-lls). — aeff. auto- 
calsljdk i-JItHO- (auto-.) 
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autocephaloua, ^td-sef'a-bs, ad/, having its own 
head: indqiendent.— n, antoceph'aly, condition 
of being autocephalous. [Gr. oitfos, self, AepAalf, 
head.) 

autochthon, d-tok'tkon, n. one of the primitive 
inhabitants of a county: an aboriginal;—«/. 
autoch'thons, and autora'thonls.—odi. antocn'- 
thonoHS, (of flora, fauna) indigenous: formed in 
the r^ion where found (geol.): found in the 
place of origin: pertaining to ideas unrelated to 
a person’s train of thought which come into the 
mind (psych.). — ns. autoch'thonism, autoch'- 
thony, the condition of being autochthonous. 
[Gr. aitochthdn, sprung firom the soil— chthOn, 
chthonos, soil; the Athenians claiming to have 
actually sprung from the soil.) 
autoclave, d’td-klSv, n. a strong vessel for carrying 
out chemical reactions under pressure and at 
high twnperatures, or one in which super-heated 
steam under pressure is used for sterilising or 
cooking. [Gr. autos, self, perhaps L. e/ivis, key.) 
autocrat, 6'td-krat, n. one who rules by his own 
power: an absolute sovereign.—n. autocracy 
(-tok'ra-si), an absolute government by one 
man: despotism.— adf. autocrat'ic.— adv. auto- 
crat'ically. (Gr. autokratis — autos, self, kratos, 
power.) 

autocritique, d~td-krg-tik, (Fr.) self-criticism, esp. 
political. 

autocross, o-td-kros', n. a motor race round a 
grass field, [auto-.] 

autocue, d'/d-Aii, n. a device showing a speaker 
the text of what he has arranged to say. 
auto-da-K, d'td-da-fa’, n. the public declaration 
of the judgment passed on heretics in Spain and 
Portugal by the Inquisition: the infliction of the 
punishment that immediately followed there¬ 
upon, esp. the public burning of the victims;—^. 
autos-da-M. [Port, auto da fi (Sp. auto de feY, 
auto — 'L. actum, act; da, of the—L. de, of; and 
/d—L. fidis, faith.] 

autodidact, o’td-di-dakt, n. a self-taught person. 
— acU. autodidact'ic. [Gr. autos, self, didaktos, 
taught.] 

auto4igestian. Same as autolysis, 
autodjme, d'to-din, atfi. in radio, of an electrical 
circuit in which the same elements and valves are 
used both as oscillator and detector, [auto-, 
(hetero)dyne.] 

autoerotic, d-to-e-rotlk, adj. seeking sensual 
gratification from one's own person.— ns. auto- 
er'otism, auto-erot'icism. [Gr. erdtikos, amo¬ 
rous—auto-, and erdtaein, to love.] 
autoflare, d'td-fl&r, n. an aircraft automatic 
landing system operating from an altitude of 
SO feet and dependent on a very accurate radio 
altimeter, [auto-.] 

autogamy, d-tog’»-mi, n. self-ibrtilisation.— adjs. 
autog'amous, autogamic (d-td-gam’ik). [Gr. 
autos, self, gamos, marriage.] 
autogenous, d-toj'a-nas, adj. self-generated: in¬ 
dependent.—n. autog'eny, spontaneous genera¬ 
tion. [Gr. autogenes — genos, offspring.] 
antogiro, autogyro, d-td~)Vrd, n. a rotating-wing 
aircraft whose chief supimrt in flight is derived 
from the reaction of the air upon freely-revolving 
rotors. [Grig, trademark; invented by Juan de 
le Cierva: Sp.,—Gr. gyros, circle.] 
autograft, d'td-grtfft, a graft from one part to 
another of the same body.—Also v.t. 
autograph, d'td-grdf, n. one’s own handwriting: 
a signature: an original manuscript.— v.t. to 
write with one's hand.—autographic (-grqf'). 
— adv. antograph'ically.—ii. autogn^y (d-tog'- 
ra-fi), act of writing with one’s own hand: repro¬ 
duction of the outline of a writing or drawing by 
facsimile. [Gr. autos, self, graphi, writing.] 
autogravure, d-td-grav-Br‘, or d', n. a process of 
photo-engraving akin to autotype. [Gr. autos, 
self; Fr. gravure, engraving.) 
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■Mohup, HS‘Ulrp, Hi ft kind of zither, with 
buttonpControUed dampen, which produces 
diords. 

ftftto-iouMaiieation. 6 ‘tS-tm-aH-iX"i'sh 9 H, n. pro¬ 
duction by ft living body of antibodies which 
attack constituents of its own tissues, pwhaps 
the cause of certain serious diseasm' (auto* 
inunune diseases)-— n. auto-immun'ity. 
auto-intoxicatioa, 6 't 8 ~iH^toht~i-k&'sh»u, n. 
poisoning by substances producnl witldn the 
body.— n. and ocCi. au'tO’iatox'icant. 
autoutry, d-tot’a-trl, n. worship of oneself. [Gr. 
autos, sdf, latreUt, worship.] 
aatolo^t d-tol’9-JI, n. scientific study of oneself, 
{Or. autos, self, logos, discourse.] 

Autdrcns, d-tol'l~k 9 s, n. a thief: a plagiarist: a 
snapper up of unconsidered trifles. (From the 
character m Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, or in 
Greek mydiology.] 

autolysis, 6 -toVls-is, n. the breaking down of 
dead tissue by the organisms own ferments.—v.r. 
and v.l. ant'olysc, -yze (-/is), to (cause to) under* 
go autolysis.— a4i- autolyt'ic. [Gr. autos, self, 
lysis, loosening.] 

automaton, d-tom'a-tsn, n. a self-moving machine, 
or one that moves by concealed machinery: a 
living being regarded as without consciousness: 
one who acts by routine, without intelligence:— 
pi. autom'atons, autom'ata.—n. ant'omat (or 
-mat"), a restaurant where dishes, hot or cold, 
are obtained from slot machines: a slot machine 
ofthiskind: anautomaton.—v.r.automate (d'/d- 
mdf), to apply automation to.— a^. automatic 
{-ts-mat'lk). —ft. a device that works automati¬ 
cally, espMially an automatic pistol which 
reloads itself from an internal magazine, or a 
firearm that goes on firing as long as there is 
pressure on the trigger.--m(f. automatical.— 
adv. antomgt'ically.— ns. automft'tion, a high 
degree of mechanisation in numufacture, the 
handling of material between processes being 
automatic, and the whole automatically con¬ 
trolled; autom'atiam, automatic or involuntary 
action: power of self-moving: power of 
initiating vital processes from within the cell, 
orgtm, or organism, independently of any direct 
or immediate stimulus from without: the self¬ 
acting power of the muscular and nervous 
systems, by which movement is effected without 
intelligent determination: action without con¬ 
scious volition: the doctrine that animals are 
automata, their motions, etc., being the result of 
mechanical laws: suspension of control by the 
conscious mind, so that ideas may be released 
from the utux>nscious—a technique of surrealism 
(art); autora'atist, one who bolds the doctrine of 
automatism: one who acts automatically.— 
automatic pilot, a device which can be set to 
steer an aircraft or a ship on a chosen course (also 
autopilot); automatic transmission, power trans¬ 
mission in which grar-changing is automatic; 
automatic writing, writing performed without the 
volition of the writer. [Gr. automatos, self- 
moving— autos, self.] 

automobile, d-tO-mo^V, or o', or -mo", at(l. 
self-moving.—n. a motor-car.— ns. automd'bil- 
ism, automA'bilist. [Gr. autos, self; L. mdbilis, 
mobile.] 

automorphism, S-td-mdr'/ism, n. ascription to 
others of one’s own characteristics.— afl. auto- 
mor'idiic, marked by automorphism: idiomor- 
phic.— adv. automor'phically. [Gr. autos, seif, 
morphi, form.] 

automotive, o-td-mdt'iv, add. self-propelling: 
pertaining to automobiles: pertaining to the 
motorcar trade. 

autonomy, d-ton'sm-i, n. the power or right of 
self-govemment, esp. partial self-government: 
(Kant’s philos.) the doctrine that the human will 
carries its guiding principle within itself.— at^s. 


autonomic, d-td-nom'ik, self-governing: pm- 
taining to the autonomic nervous system: 
spontaneous (bat., zmtf.); antonom'ima.—w. 
autonom'ics, study of self-regulating ^sterns for 
process control: antan'omiat—aoton'o- 
mouf.—nutonomic nervous system, system of 
nerve fibres, innervating muscles, glands, etc., 
whose actions are automatic. [Gr. autonomos — 
nomos, law.] 

autonym, d'lon-lm, or -ten-, a writing published 
under the author’s real name. [Gr. autos, self. 
onyma (onoma), name.] 

antophagous, 6-tof’»-g»s, adi- seif-devouring: of 
a bird, capable of femng itself fl-om the moment 
of hatching.—n. autophagy i-s-Ji), sustenance by 
self-absorption of the tissues of the body: 
eating or biting of part of one’s own body. [Gr. 
phageln, to eat.] 

autesshanous, d-tofe-nas, adj. self-luminous. (Gr. 
phSnos, bright.] 

autophoby, d-tof'ob-l, n. a shrinking flrom making 
any reference to oneself. [Gr. autos, self, 
phabos, fear.] 

autophony, d-tof'an-l, n. observation of the re¬ 
sonance of one’s own voice by speaking with the 
ear on the patient’s chest. [Gr. phdni, sound.] 
autopilot. Sm automatic pilot, 
autoplasty, d'toiplas-ti, n. grafting of healthy 
tissue from another part of the same body.— otQ. 
autoplas'tic. [Gr. plastos, formed.] 
autivoint, d'td-point, n. a point-to-point over 
rough country in motor vehicles, [auto-.] 
autopsy, d'top-si, or -top", autop'sia, n. personal 
inspertion: post-mortmn examination.—v./. 
autopsy.— ad/s. antopt'ic, -al.— adv. autopt'ically. 
[Gr. autos, self, t^sls, sight.] 
autoradiograph, ^td-ra'di-6-gr^, n. in tracer 
work,' the record of a treated spteimen on a 
photographic plate caused by radiations from 
the mdioisotope 119 ^.— n. autoradiog'raphy 
(-og’raf-i), the production of autoradiographs, 
autoachediasm, S-to-sked'l-axm, or -skid", n. 
anything extemporised.— v.t. antosched'iaae 
(-Sx). —autoschedias'tic. [Gr. autosekedon, 
on the spot— maos, wATrSchedios, oflf-hand.] 
autoBome, d'td-sdm, n. a chromosome other than 
a scx-<^romosome.— adJ. autosom'al. [Gr. 
autos, self, soma, body.] 

antostrada, a'db-td-strS-da, (It.) a highway for 
motor traffic only. 

auto-BuggMtion, d"lo-su‘Jes'chan, n. a mental 
process similar to suggestion, but originating in a 
belief in the subject’s own mind. [Gr. autos, 
self, and suggestion.] 

autotelic, 6-t6-tel"lk, ad/, being an end in itself, or 
its own justification. [Gr. autoteles — autos, self, 
telos, end.] 

autotheism, S-td-lki'iim, n. assumption of divine 
powers: the doctrine of the self-subsistence of 
God, esp. of the second person in the Trinity.— 
n. autothelst. [Gr. autos, self, theos, a god.] 
autotomy, d-tot"»-mi, n. reflex separation of part 
of the body. [Or. autos, seif, tomi, cut.] 
autotrophic, 6-t6-trof"ik, adf. capable of building 
up food materials from inorganic matter.—n. 
an'totroph, an autotrophic organbm. [Gr. 
autos, seif, trophe, food.] 
autotype, 6"td-tip, n. a true impress or copy of the 
original: a process of printing from a photo¬ 
graphic negative in a permanent pigment.— v.t. 
to reproduce by such a process.— n. autotypog'- 
raphy, a process by which drawings made on 
{teiatine are transferred to a plate from which 
impressions may be taken. [Gr. autos, self, 
typos, a stamp.] 

autovac, 6"tS-vak, n. a vacuum mechanism in a 
motor-car for raising petrol to a higher tank so 
that it may flow by gravity to the carburettor. 
[Gr. autos, self, and vacuum.] 
autumn, d'/am, n. the third season of the year. 
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when fruitt are gathered in, generally (in the 
northern hemisphere) from August or September 
to October or November: astronomically, from 
the autumnal equinox to the winter solstice: a 
period of harvest or of maturity.— adj. autum'nal 
id’tum’ttl), pertaining to autumn: blooming in 
autumn: beyond the prime: withering or 
withered.— adv. autam'nally.—autumn crocus, a 
species of Cotchicum, meadow-saffron. (L. 
autummis.] 

autunite, d'tun-tt, n. a mineral composed of a 
hydrous phosphate of uranium and calcium. 
lAutun in France, one of its localities.] 
au voleur, d vo-lar, (Fr.) stop thief! 
auxanometer, dks- 9 n-om‘it-»r, n. an instrument 
for measuring plant-growth. [Gr. auxanein, to 
grow, metrott, measure.] 
aux armes, o-zdrm, (Fr.) to arms. 

Buxesis, dk-se'sis, n, increase in size: hyperbole: 
growth of cell, etc.— acfi- auxet'ic.—n. something 
that promotes auxesis. (Gr. auxisis, increase.] 
auxiliar, 6 g-zil' 3 /»r, auxiliary, a^s. helping: 
subsidiary.— m. auxil'iar, an auxiliary; anxil'- 
iary, a helper: a verb that helps to form the 
moods, tenses or voices of other verbs (gram.): 
(esp. in pi.) a soldier serving with another 
nation. [L. auxUiaris — auxUium, help— augere, 
to incrrase.] 

auxin, dks'in, n. any of a number of growth- 
promoting substances present in minute, quan¬ 
tities in plants. [Gr. auxein, to increase.] 
auxometer, Sks-om'it-ar, (opt.) n. an instrument 
for measuring magnifying power. [Gr. auxein, 
to increase, metron, measure.] 
ava, a-vd', (Scot.) adv. at all. [For of all.] 
ava, d'va, n. a species of pepper; an intoxicating 
Vdrink, also called kava, made from its root-stock: 
any similar drink. [Hawaiian.] 
avadavat. Same as amadavat. 
avail, »~val', v.t. to be of value or service to: to 
benefit (used reflexively with of in the sense of 
make use, take advantage): to give (one) the 
benefit (of), inform (one of) (U.S.; arch.). — v.i. 
to be of use: to answer the purpose: to draw 
advantage, be the better (Shak.). — n. effectual 
advantage: (in pi.) profit, proceeds (obs.). —n. 
availabil'ity, quality of being available: power 
of effecting or promoting an end.— a 4 j. avail'- 
able, that one may avail oneself of: accessible: 
within reach; obtainable: to be had or drawn 
upon: valid (law): profitable (obs.). — n. avail'- 
aUcness.— adv. avail'aUy.— adis. avail'ful (obs.), 
of avail: serviceable; avail'ing.— adv. avail'- 
iagly.—of (no) avail, (not) producing the desired 
result. [L. ad, to, valire, to be worth, to be 
strong; app. modelled on vail.] 
avail, availe. Same as avale. 
aval, av'ol, adi. pertaining to a grandparent.—[L. 
avus, grandfather.] 

avalanm, av' 9 -lansh, -lanch, -d-, n. a hurtling 
mass of snow, with ice and rock, descending a 
mountain side: a snow-slip, as from a roof; an 
overwhelming influx: a shower of particles 
resultfaig from the collision of a high-energy par¬ 
ticle with matter (nuc.). — v.t. and v.l. to cai^ or 
come down as or like an avalanche. [Fr. dial.— 
avaler; see next word.] 

avale, avail, avgile, v,t. to lower (Spens.): to doff 
(vbs.). — v.i. (Spens.) to come down: to alight. 
[Fr. avaler, to descend —d (L. ad), to, val, (L. 
vidlls), valley.] 

avant, o-vd, (Fr.) bdbre.—avant-goflt, goo, a 
foretaste; avant-propos, pr 8 -pd, preliminary 
matter: preface. 

avaat-courier, av~S-kddrU~ar, -kdb-ryd, n. one sent 
befcwe: (in pi.) scouts or advance guard. [Fr. 
afant-eoureur, forerunner, scout; avant-cour- 
rier, fcnerunno'.] 

sveat-garde, av-d-gSrd', n. those who create or 
siipport the newest iaeas and techniques in an 


art, etc.—^Also a4l. — ns. avant-gard'isni, avant- 
garde theo^ or practice, or support of these; 
avant-gard'ltt(e), a member of the avant-garde. 
[Fr. avant~gartbt, vanguard.] 
avaati, a~vSn'li, (It.) forward! 
avanturine. See aventurine. 
avarice, av'ar-is, n. eager desire for wealth: 
covetousness.— ad}, avaricious (~ish'»s), extremely 
covetous; greedy of gain.— adv. avari'ciously. 
—It. avari'eiousness. [Fr.,—L. avdr/r/o— avSrus, 
greedy— avire, to pant after.] 
avast, a^vdst', (naut.) inter}, hold fasti stop I 
[Prob. Du. houd vast, hold fast.] 
avatar, a-va-tdr', n. the descent of a Hindu deity 
in a visible form: incarnation: supreme glori¬ 
fication of any principle (fig.). [Sans, ava, 
away, down, and root tar-, to pass over.] 
avaunt, a-vont'. Inter}, move on: begone.—n. 
(Shak.) dismissal.— v.i. to advance (Spens.): to 
depart (obs.). [Fr. avant, before—L. ab, from, 
ante, before.] 

avaunt, a-vont', (obs.) v.t. and v.i. to boast.— n. a 
boast. [O.Fr. avanter —L.L. vanitare, to boast 
—L. vdnus, vain.] 

ave, a've, a'vi, or d'va, inter}, be well and happy: 
hail.— n. an address or prayer to the Virgin Mary, 
in full, ave Maria (d'va ma-rS'a), or ave Mary, 
the Hail Mary, or angelic salutation (Luke i. 28). 
[Imper. of L. avere, to be well. See angelus.] 
ave atque vale, d'viat'kwi vd'le, d'va(-wd)at'kwe 
vd'ld (wo'), (L-) hail and farewell, 
avee plaisir, a-vek ple-zer, (Fr.) with pleasure. 
Avena, a-ve'na, n. the oat genus of grasses.— ad}. 
avenaceous (av-i-nd'shas), of the nature of oats. 
[L. avena, oats.] 

avenge, a-vep}', -venzh', v.t. to vindicate: take 
vengeance on someone on account of.—n. (obs.) 
revenge.— adjs. avenge'ful, aveng'ing.— ns. aven- 
ge'ment; aveng'er:— fern, aveng'eress. [O.Fr. 
avengier —L. ad, to, vindicate, to claim. See 
vengeance.] 

avenir, av-a-ner, (Fr.) future, 
avena, av'anz, n. any plant of the rosaceous genus 
Geum (water avena, Ceum rlvale; wood avena, 
herb-bennet): alsq^the related sub-alpine moun¬ 
tain avena (Drf>as oclopetala). [O.Fr. avence.] 
aventail, aventaile, av'an-tdl, n. the flap or movable 
part of a helmet in front, for admitting air. 
[O.Fr. esventall, air-hole—L. ex, out, ventus, 
wind.] 

aventre, a-ven'tr, (S/tens.) v.l. apparently, to 
thrust, direct. [Origin unknown.] 
aventure, a-ven'chOr, obsolete form of adventure, 
aventurine, a-ven'chO-rin, avanturine, -van', n. a 
brown, spangled kind of Venetian glass: a kind 
of quartz enclosing spangles of mica or haema¬ 
tite.— at}}, shimmering or spangled, as kinds of 
feldspar or sealing-wax. [It. avveniura, chance— 
because of the accidental diKovery of the glass.] 
avenue, av'an-S, in U.S. -oo, n. the principal 
approach to a country-house, usually bordered 
by trees: a double row of trees, with or without 
a road: a wide and handsome street, with or 
without trees, esp. in America; any passage 
or entrance into a place: means of access or 
attainment (fig.). [Fr.,—L. ad, to, venire, to 
come.] 

aver, a-vur', v.t. to declare to be true: to affirm or 
declare positively: to prove or justify (law): — 
pr.p. averr'ing; pa.p. averred*.— n. aver'ment, 
positive assertion: a formal offer to prove a 
plea (law): the proof offered (law). [Fr. 
avirtr —L. ad, and virus, true.] 
aver, d'var, n. possessions (obs.): cattle (obs.): 
a draught animal. e». an old or worthless cart¬ 
horse (Scot.). (O.Fr. avelr, aver (Fr. avoir), 
possessions, stock—L. habire, to have.] 
liverage, av'ar-U, n. orig. a customs duty or similar 
charge: any expoise other than freight payable 
by the owner of shipped goods: expense or loss 
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by damage of ship or cargo: equitable distribii* 
tion of expense or loss: assessment of com¬ 
pensation m the same proportion as amount 
insured bears to actual worth: arithmetical 
mean value of any quantities: estimation of such 
a mean: loosely, ordinary or prevailing value, 
common run.— atti- mean: prevailing, ordinary. 
—V./. to obtain the average of: to amount to on 
an average: to do on an average.— v.t. and v.i. to 
even out to an average.—average adiuster, an 
assessor employed by an insurance company in 
marine claims. [Cf. Fr. avarie. It. avaria, duty 
on goods; poss. conn, with foregoing.] 

Avemus, a-v&r'nas, a-ver'ndds, -wer', (L.) the 
infernal regions: any abyss—from Lake 
Avemus in Campania. 

Averr(h)oi 8 m, av-er-d'hm, n. the doctrine of the 
Arab philosopher Averrhois ( 1126 - 98 ), that the 
soul is perishable, the only immortal soul being 
the world-soul from which individual souls went 
forth, and to which they return.— n. Averr- 
(h) 8 'ist. 

averruncate, av'ar-ung-kat, (rare) v.t. to ward off: 
(wrongly) to uproot.— ns. aveminca'tion; av'er- 
ninc&tor, an instrument for cutting olf branches 
of trees. [L. Sverruncare, to avert, perh. con¬ 
fused with eruncare, to weed out.] 
averse, a-vurs’, a<t]. disinclined (with to\ but 
some prefer/rom); reluctant: turned away or 
backward.— adv. averse'ly.— ns. averse'ness; 
aver'sion, turning aside: dislike: hatred: the 
object of dislike.-^<(/. aver'sive, showing 
aversion: with purpose, or result, of averting.— 
v.t. avert', turn aside: to prevent: ward off .— 
adj. avert'ed.— adv. avert'edly.— adj. avert'ible, 
capable of being averted.—aversion therapy, 
treatment of person suffering from a perversion 
or a compulsive form of behaviour by associa¬ 
ting his or her thoughts about it with something 
unpleasant such as an electric shock given to him. 
[L. avertSre, aversus — ab, from, venire, to turn.] 
avert. See averse, 
avertiment, for advertisement (Milt.). 

Aves, &'viz, L. a'vas, -was, n.pl. birds as a class 
of vertebrates.— ^s. a'vian, avine (d'vin), of 
birds.— ns. i'viarist, one who keeps an aviary; 
i'viary, a large cage or the like for keeping birds; 
Avicula (av-ik'B’la', from the winglike shape), a 
genus of pearl oysters, giving name to the family 
Avicu'lidae (-de); Aviculd'ria, the bird-catching 
spider genus, giving name to the family Avicu- 
lariidae (‘lar’i-l-di); A'viculture, bird-rearing: 
bird-fancying; ftvifau'na, the assemblage of 
birds found in a region.— ad/s. i'viform, bird¬ 
like in form or structure; avine, avian. [L. avis, 
bird, avicula, little bird, aviculSrius, bird- 
keeper.] 

Avesta, a-ves'tii, n. the Zoroastrian holy Scrip¬ 
tures.— adjs. Aves'tan, Aves'tic, of the Avesta or 
its East Iranian language.—n. the language of 
the Avesta, also called Zend. (Pehlevi Avlstdk, 
lore.] 

avian, aviary, Avicula, etc. See Aves. 
aviate, &’vt-at, to fly mechanically, navigate the 
air.— ns. dvi&'tion, mechanical flying; a'vi&tor, 
an airman, flying man; aviatrix (a-vl-S'triks), a 
female pilot; aviette (av-yef, a-vi-et'}, an aero¬ 
plane driven by man-power.— t^. avion'ic.— n. 
flvion'ics, science concerned with development 
and use of electronic and electrical devices for 
aircraft (nv/ation electron/cs).—aviation spirit, 
a motor fuel with a low initial boiling-point and 
complying with a certain specification, for use in 
aeroplanes. (L. avis, a bird.] 
avid, av'ld, adl. greedy: eagerly desirous.—n. 
avid'ity. — adv. av'idiy. [L. avidus.) 
aviette. See aviate. 

avion, <i-vy3, (Fr.) aeroplane.— ^par avion (par 
by air: by airmail, 
nviooi^s). See aviate. 


avisandum. See avisandura. 
avis an lecteur, a-vl 6 iek-tar, (Fr.) notice to the 
reader. 

aviso, avixe, avyze, a-vh’, obs. forms (j^pens., 
etc.) of advise.— n. avise'ment.— adl. avixe'fnil 
(Spens.), watdiftil.— n. avl'so, a notification: an 
advice-boat. 

avised. See black-a-vised. 
avital, a-vi'ti, av'i-tl, adl. of a grandfaiher: an- 
cmtral. [L. avitus — avus, a grandfather.] 
avitaminosis, S-vit-a^in-8s'is, n, lack of vitamins 
or a condition due to this. [Cr. a-, priv.] 
avizandum, av-iz-an’dam, (Scots law) n. private 
consideration of a case by a judge before giving 
judgment.—^Also avisan'dum. [Gerund of L.L. 
avizare, avlsare, to advise.] 
avocado, a-vd-kd'do, n. the alligator-pear, fruit of 
a tropical American lauraceous tree. [Sp. agua- 
cate —^Aztec ahuacatl.} 

avocat consultant, a-v 54 ca ka-sUI-tS, (Fr.) consul¬ 
ting lawyer, chamber counsel, 
avocation, av~d-kd"shan, n. properly, a diversion or 
distraction from one’s regular employment: im¬ 
properly used for vocation, business which calls 
for one’s time and attention: diversion of the 
thoughts from any employment (arch.): the 
calling of a case to a higher court. (L. avaedtiS, 
-Olds, a calling away— ab, from, vocare, to call.] 
avocet, avoset, av’o-set, n. a wading bird (genus 
Recurvirostra) with webbed feet and long, 
slender, curved, elastic bill. [Fr. avocette, It. 
avosetta.] 

Avogadro’s constant, number, a-vd-gS'dr 5 z, now 
defined as the number of atoms in 12 grams of 
carbon- 12 ; Avogadro’s law, rule, Iqrpothesis, the 
law that at equal temperature and pressure equal 
volumes of gases contain the same number of 
molecules. [Amedeo Avogadro ( 177 ^ 1836 ), 
Italian physicist.] 

avoid, a-vold’, v.t. to evade: to shun: to empl^ 
(obs.): to invalidate (law): to leave, to quit 
(Shak.): to dismount from.— v.i. to take onmelf 
off.— adl. avoid'able.— n. avoid'ance, the act of 
avoiding or shunning: act of annulling: the 
shunning of certain relatives among primitive 
peoples (anthrop.). [A.Fr. avoider, O.Fr. es- 
vuidier —L. ex, out, and root of void.] 
avoirdupois, av-ar-da-poiz', or av', n. a system of 
weights in which the lb. equals 16 oz.— adl- of 
that system. (O.Fr. aveir de pes, to have wei^t 
—L. habere, to have, di, from, pensum, that 
which is weighted.] 
i volontd, a vo-l 3 -ta, (Fr.) at pleasure, 
avoset. See avocet. 

a vostro beneplacito, a vos'trd ba-na-pla‘chi-td, 
(It.) at your pleasure, at your will, 
d votre santd, a votr' sa-td, (Fr.) to your health, 
avouch, a-vowch', v.t. to avow: to acknowled^: 
to vouch for: to assert positively: to maintain: 
to guarantee: to own to: to appeal to.—v.i. to 
give assur&nce.—n. (Shak.) evidence.— adl. 
avouchf'able.— n. avouch'ment. [O.Fr. avochier — 
L. advoedre, to call to one’s aid. See vouch, 
advocate.^ 

avoud, o-voo-d, (Fr.) attorney, solicitor, 
avoure, a-vowr', (Spens.) n. avowal. [See avow.] 
avouterer, a-vSot'ar-ar, avoutry, -ri, old forms of 
adulterer, adultery. 

avow, a-vow‘, v.t. to declare: to acknowledge: to 
maintain.— v.t. (law) to justify an act done.—n. a 
solemn promise: a vow.—adl. avow'aUe.— ns. 
avow'ableness; avow'a), a positive declaration: 
an acknowledgment: a frank confession.— ai^. 
avowed^— adv. avow'edly.—n. avow'ry, the act of 
avowing and justifying in one’s own right the 
distraining of goods (law): advocacy considered 
as personified in a patron saint (oos.). [O.Fr. 
avouer, orig. to swear fealty to—^L. ad, to, and 
L.L. vdtdre —L. vdtum, a vow: with sense 
affected by L. advdedre. See vow, avouch.] 
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■Toyw. a-vworyS, (Fr.) fonnerly the chief iiiagie> 
trate m eome Swiss cantons, 
avuiie, a'vuls’, v.t. to pluck or tear away.— 
ararsmii forcible separation: sudden removal 
of land by change of a river’s course, whereby it 
remains the property of the original owner (opp. 
to alluvion). [L. ivellire, Svulsum.] 
a Tuestra salad, a vdd-ds’tra s&’ldddh', (Sp.) to 
your health. 

avuncidar, a-vung'kU-tar, a4/. of an uncle. [L. 
avunatlus, an uncle.] 

awogadore, a-vd-ga^d’ri, (It.) an oflRcial criminal 
prosecutor in Venice. 

await, a-w&t', v.t. to wait or look for: to be in 
store for: to attend: to lie in wait for, to watch 
(o6j.). — n. (Spans.) ambush, watch. [O.N.Fr. 
awaitler—d, to; see wait.] 
awake, a-w&k', v.t. to rouse from sle^: to rouse 
from inaction.— v.i. to cease sleeping: to rouse 
oneself from sleep or indifibrence:—pa.t. awoke', 
awaked', pa.p. awaked' or awoke', sometimes 
awdk'en.—o4F. not asleep: vigilant: aware, cog¬ 
nisant (with to). — v.t. awak'en, to awake: to 
rouse into interest or attention: to call to a 
^se of sin (theoi.). — v.i. to awake: to spring 
into being.— atV. awak'ening, becoming awake: 
rousing: revivifying, reaninutting.—n. a becoming 
awake, aware, active: a throwing off of in¬ 
difference or iuorance: a rousing.— n. and atH. 
awak'ing.—^to be awake to, to be fully aware of. 
[O.B. Suvmcnan (pa.t. aw3c, pa.p. dwacen), con¬ 
fused with Swactan (pa.t. Swacode). See wake, 
watch.] 

awanting, »-wont’ing, (chiefly Scot.) adf. wanting: 
missing. (Prep, a, and the gerund of want.] 
awa^ »-wdrd\ v.t. to adjudge: to determine: to 
grant.— n. judgment: flnal decision, esp. of 
arbitrators: that which is awarded: a prize. 
[O.Fr. ewarder, eswarder —L. ex, in sense of 
thoroughly, and the root of ward, guard.] 
awi^ a-war', ad/, wary: informed, conscious 
(with of). — n. aware'ncss, state of being aware: 
consciousness, esp. a dim form. (O.E. gewxr — 
wxr, cautious. ^ wore.] 
awarn, a-worn', (Speia.) v.t. to warn. [Pfk. a-, 
intensive, and warn.] 

awash, s-worA', adv. on a level with the surface of 
the water: afloat at the mercy of the waves. 
[Prep, a.] 

awatch, s-worA', adv. on the watch. [Prep, a.] 
awave,s-wav',ady. inawave: in waves. [Prep, a.] 
away, a-wd', odv. onward: continuously: without 
hesitation, stop, or delay: forthwith: out of the 
place in question: not at home: on the 
opponents’ ground (sport)i at or to a distance: 
off: in or into an averted direction: out of 
existence, life, or consciousness: with effect of 
removal or elimination: far: about (with here, 
there, where; now dial.)’, with omission of verb 
»go or (with with) take away (usu. Imper.y. to 
endure (whh with). — inter/, begone: get out. 
— adv. aways' (obs., Spens. awayes'), away.—do 
away with, to abolish; explain away, to explain 
so as to make the thing explained seem not to 
exist; fall away, to dwindle: to waste away: to 
lose zeal and drop off, as followers; lire away, 
go on, proceed now without further delay; make 
away with, to destroy: to murder; once and 
away (now usu. once in a way), on occasion. 
[O.E. aweg, onweg — on, on, weg, way.] 
awe, 6, n. reverential wonder or fear: dread: 
power to inspire awe (arch.). — v.t. to strike with 
or influence by awe or fear.— ad/, awed (dd), 
awe-stiicken: expressive of awe; awe'-inspiring; 
awe'lesa, without awe: fearless: regarded 
without awe (Shak.). — n. awe'lessness.— ad/s. 
awe'sonw, aw'some, awed: awe-inspiring (Scot.): 
dreadful.— adv. awe'aomely.— n. awe'someness.— 
ad/, awa'-stricken, -struck, struck with awe.— v.t. 
aws'strike.— ad/, aw'lul, inspiring awe: filled 


with awe: very bad,-tinsomel^ neat, etc. (coil.). 
—adv. very (caff.), adv. aw idly, in an awe- 
inq>iring or awe^tifcken manner: with awe: 
very (caff.).—n. aw'lidnaea. [O.N. qgl; cf. O.E. 
ege, fear; Or. achos, distress.] 
aweary, a-wt’ri, ad/, weary.—a4l. awea'ried, 
weary. [TOc. a-, intensive, and weary.] 
a-weadier, a-wedh’er, (naut.) adv. towards the 
weathwr or windward aide—oi^ to alee. [Prep, a.] 
a-week',»-w«fe', adv. in the week. [Pn^>. a,] 
awaaL a-iadi', (/Scot.) inter/, well: well then, [ah 
well.| 

a^weimi, a-wd', adv. in the act of being weired, as 
an andior just raised from the bottom. (Prep, a, 
and weidi.] 

aweto, a-w&'td, n. the so-called vegetable cater¬ 
pillar, the body of a caterpillar filled with a 
parasitic fungus. [Maori ahweto.] 
awhape, ad/i/wdp', (Spens.) v.t. to confound, 
amaze. [^. Ooth. ai-hwap/an, to choke.] 
awhed, »-(h)^di', (obs. awheels), adv. on wheels, 
esp. on a bicycle. [Prep, a, and wheel.] 
a’where. See a’. 

awhile, 9d.h)wtl', adv. for some time: for a short 
time. [O.E. One hwile, a while (dat.): combined 
as early as 13th century.] 
a-wing, a-wing\ adv. on the wing. [Prep, a, and 
wing.] 

awkward, dk'ward, a<ff. oblique, inverted, back¬ 
handed (o6r.): clumsy; ungraceful: embar¬ 
rassed: difficult to deal with: adverse (Shak.): 
embarrassing: froward (obs.). — ad/, awk'ward- 
ish.— adv. awk'wardly.—n. awk'wardness, clum¬ 
siness: embarrassing or inharmonious quality, 
or condition. [Prob. O.N. afug, turned wrong 
way, and suff. -ward.) 

awl, 61, n. a pointed instrument for boring small 
holes. [O.E. at; O.N. n/r, Ger. a/de.) 
awmouB, 6'tnas, (Scot.) n. alms. [O.N. almusa; 
cf. O.E. mimysse, alms.] 

awn, 8n, n. the bmird of barley, or similar bristly 
process.—i^s.awned; awn'less; awn'y.—n.awn'- 
er, a machine for removing the awns from grain. 
[O.N. dgn or a lost O.E. cognate; Ger. ahne.) 

awning, dn'ing, n. a covering to shelter from the 
sun or weather.— v.t. awn, to shelter with an 
awning. [Origin unknown; Fr. auvent, 
window-shade, may be connected.] 
awoke, a-wdk', pad. of awake, 
awork, a-wUrk’, adv. at work.—odvs. awrack', in 
a state of wreck; awrong', wrongl;^. [Prep.a,on.] 
awry, a-ri', ad/, twisted to one side: distorted, 
crooked: wrong: perverse.— adv. askew: un¬ 
evenly: perversely: erroneously.—to look awry, 
to look askance at anything; to walk awry, to go 
wrong. [Prep, a, on.] 

axe, ax, aks, n. a tool for hewing or chopping, with 
edge and handle in the same plane: a stone¬ 
dressing hammer: ruthless cutting down of 
expenditure(^g.):—ax'es (see also axis).— v.t. 
to hew or strike with an axe: to dismiss as 
superfluous: to cut down, reduce (/?g.): to dis¬ 
pense with (fig.). —axe'-stone, a kind of jade 
used for making axes.—axe to grind, a private 
purpose to serve. [O.E. mx; cf. Gr. axtni.) 

axeroiriithol. aks-ar-of'lhol, n. vitamin A, a pale 
yellow crystalline substance,' defect of which 
causes xerophthalmia. [Gr. a-, priv., and xero¬ 
phthalmia.) 

axial, axile. See under axis (1). 
axilla, ak-sil’a, n. the armpit (anat.): axil (bot.): — 
pi. axillae (-6). — n. ax'il, the angle between leaf 
and stem.— ad/s. ax'illar, ax'iliary. [L. Sxilla, 
the armpit.) 

axinite, aks'in-lt, n. a brilliant brown mineral with 
axe-shaped enstals, containing calcium, alumini¬ 
um, boron, silicon, etc.— n. axin'ornancy, divina¬ 
tion from the motions of an axe posed upon a 
stake, or of an agate placed upon a red-hot axe. 
(Gr. axinf, an axe, mante/6, divination.] 
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axiology, aks-M'9-Jl, it. the sdence of the ultiniate 
nature, reality, aiio significance of values.—a4/. 
axiolDgicri {-g-hri-kl ).— R. axiologist 
(Or. €alos, worthy, logos, discourse.] 
axiom, aks’t^m, n. a self-evident truth: a uni¬ 
versally received principle: a postulate, assump¬ 
tion.—^5. axiomat'ic, axiomat'ical.— adv. axio- 
mat'ically.— n. axiomat'ics, the study of axioms 
and axiom systems. [Or. axiSma, •atos — 
axloeln, to think worth, to take for granted— 
axios, worthy.] 

axioma medium, ak-siSm'a me'dl-om, me’dl-ddm, 
(L.) a generalisation from experience, 
axis, aks'is, n. an axle (obs.): a line about which a 
body rotates, or about which a figure is conceived 
to revolve: a straight line about which the parts 
of a figure, body or system are symmetrically or 
systematically arranged: a fixra line adopted 
for reference in co-ordinate geometry, curve¬ 
plotting, crystallography, etc.: the second 
vertebra of the neck (zoo/.): the main stem or 
root, or a branch in relation to its own branches 
and appendages {hot.}: an alliance of powers, as 
if forming together an axis of rotation—esp. of 
Germany and Italy (1936):—o/. axes (aks’ix ).— 
adj. ax'ial, relating to, or of the nature of, an 
axis.—odv. ax'iaUy.— adJ. ax'ile {ak'sU, U.S. 
ak'sot}, coinciding with an axis.— ns. ax'oid, a 
curve generated by the revolution of a point 
round an advancing axis; ax'on, a process of 
the nerve cell or neuron which in most cases 
transmits impulses away from the cell.— mf}. 
axonomet'ric, pertaining to a method of pro¬ 
jection in which a drawing of a three-dimensional 
object has all lines to exact scale and appears 
distorted.—axis cylinder, the excitable core of a 
medullated nerve-fibre.—axis of incidence, the 
line passing through the point of incidence of a 
ny perpendicularly to the refracting surface; 
axis of refraction, the continuation of the same 
line through the refracting medium; axis of the 
equator, the polar diameter of the earth which is 
also the axis of rotation. [L. axis', cf. Gr. axdn, 
Sans, akfa, O.E. eax.] 

axis, aks'is, n. a white-spotted deer of India. [L. 
axis, Pliny’s name for an Indian animal.] 
axle, aks'l, axU-trce, aks'l-tre, n. the pin or rod 
in the nave of a wheel on which the wheel turns: 
a pivot or support of any ^ind: an axis (arch .).— 
ax'le-box, the box in which the axle end turns; 
ax'le-gua^, a pedestal or pillow-block. [More 
prob. O.N. oxuil than a dim. from O.E. eax.J 
Axminster, aks'min-stsr, adj. of a variety of cut- 
pile carpet. [Axminster in Devon, where it used 
to be made.] 

axolotl, aks'o-lot-l, n, the larval form of Ambly- 
stoma, commonly retaining its larval character 
in life, though capable of breeding. [Aztec.] 
ax(w, axonoinetric. See axis (1). 
tty, a, interj. ah: oh: alas: esp. in oy me. [M.E. 
ey, ei, perh. from Fr. ahi, al; cf. Sp. ay de mi.] 
ay, aye, i, adv. yea: yes: indeed.— n. aye (i), a 
vote in the affirmative: one who votes in the 
affirmative. (Perh. a dial, form of aye, ever; 
perh. a variant of yea.] 

ayah. I'd, n. an Indian or South African waiting- 
maid or nursemaid. [Hind. Syd', from Port, u/a, 
nurse.] 

aye, ay, e, adv. ever: always* forever.—for aye, 
for ever and aye, for ever, to all eternity.—In 
combination, with sense of ever, as in Shakes¬ 
peare’s aye'-remain’ing, etc. [O.N. ei, ever; 
O.E. a; conn, with age, ever.] 
aye-aye, i'l, n. an aberrant squirrel-like lemur of 
Madagascar. [Malagasy aiay.] 
ayelp, e-yelp’, adv. in a state of yelping. [Prep, a.] 
ayenbite, 6 -yen'bU, (obs.) n. remorse, as in the 
book-title Ayenbite of Inwyt (remorse of con¬ 
science). [M.E. ayen, again and bite.] 
aygre, A'ger, (Shak.). Same as eager. 


AyMwry, Us'berd, n. a breed of dndu much 
valued for the table. [Ayledmy, a noarket town 
in Bucks.] 

ayont, e-yont', (Sad.) adv. and yrep. beyond. 
[Pfx. a-, and yond.] 

ayrie. See aerie. 

ayuntamiento, a-yddn-ta-me-Bn'td, (Sp.) municipal 
council. 

ayword, S'wdrd, (Shak.) n. a byword, proverbial 
reproach. [Origin obscure; Rowe proposed to 
read naywtm.] 

Azalea, as&'li-a, n. a genus dose akin to, or sub- 
genus of. Rhododendron, shrubby plants, with 
five stamens and annual leaves. [Or. astdeos, 
dry; reason for name uncertain.] 

azeobrepe, a-si’e-trdp, n. any liquid mixture which 
distils over without decomposition in a certain 
ratio, the boiling-point of the mixture differing 
from that of any constituent.— adJ. azeotrop'ic 
i-trop'). (Gr. a-, priv., zeeln, to boil, tropos, 
turn.] 

Azilian, a-zU'l-en, adf. belonging tq a transition 
between Palaeolithic and Neolithic. [Mas d’Azll, 
Ariige, where objects of this culture have been 
found in a cave.] 

azimuth, az'im-ath, n. the are of the horizon be¬ 
tween the meridian of a place and a vertical 
circle passing through any celestial body.—odi- 
ax'imuthal (or -mOdh', -mUlh'), pertaining to the 
azimuth. [Ar. as-sumUt, as al, the, sumiit, pi. 
otstunt, direction. See zenith.] 

aziooe (sacra), a-tsi-d'nS (sak'ra), (mas.) n. a 
composition, in form like an oratorio, but per¬ 
formed as a drama. [It.] 

azo-, az'b-, in combination, nitrogen.— ns. az'o- 
com'pound, a compound in which two nitrogen 
atoms are each attached to (usually) a carbon 

S roup, as az'obcn'zene, C,H,N : NCgHi; az'o- 
ye'a a dye of such composition [azote.] 
azoic, a-zB'ik, adj. without life: baore the exis¬ 
tence of animal life: 'formed when there was no 
animal life on the globe, as rocks. [Or. a-, priv., 
and z6e, life.] 

azonal, a-zSn‘»l, adf. not arranged in zones or 
regions. [Gr. a-, priv., zonij a belt.] 
azmiic, a-zon'lk, ad), not limited to a zone, not 
local. [Gr. a-, priv., zone, a belt.] 
azote, a-zSt', n. an old name for nitrogen, so 
called because it does not sustain animal life.— 
adis. azot'ic (a-zot'ik), nitric; azfi'tous, nitrous. 
v.t. az'otise, -ize, to combine with nitrogen.— n. 
Azfitobac'ter, a genus of nitrogen-fixing bac¬ 
teria. [Gr. a-, priv., zaein, to live.] 
azoth, Sz'oth, n. the alchemist’s name for mer¬ 
cury: Paracelsus’s universal remedy. [From 
Ar. az-zdiig — al, the, zSiig, from Pers. zhiwah, 
quicksilver.] 

Azrael, az'ra-el, n. in Mohammedan mythology, 
the angel of death. 

Aztec, az'tek, n. one of a people dominant in 
Mexico before the Spanish conquest.—^Also add. 
azulejo, a-thoo-li'hhd, (Sp.) glazed tile, 
azure, azh’er, dzh'zr, or b'zhOr, ad), of a faint 
blue: sky-coloured: blue (represented in en¬ 
graving, etc., by horizontal lines {her.}. — n. a 
delicate blue colour: the sky.— adis. azuri'an, 
az'urine {-in}, azure.— ns. az'urine, a blue-black 
aniline dye: a firesh-wato' fish, the blue roach; 
az'urite, blue basic carbonate of copper, chessy- 
lite.— adis. az'um {Milt.}, azure; az'ury, bluish. 
[O.Fr. azur —L.L. azura —Ar. {al} lazvnud, Pers. 
Idiward, lapis lazuli, blue colour.) 
azygous, ax'l-gzs, ad), not yoked or joined with 
another: unpaired {anat.}. — n. azygy {ax’i-il}. 
[Gr. azygos — a-, priv., and zygon, a yoke.) 
azymous, az'i-mts, ad), unfermented: unleavened. 
— ns. az'ym, az'yme, unleavened bread; az'y- 
mite, a member of any church using uninvenra 
bread in the Eucharist. [Gr. axfmos — a-, iniv., 
zyme, leaven.] 
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Bt b, be, n. the second letter of our alphabet, 
called by the Phoenicians beth, the house, corres¬ 
ponding to Greek beta: in music, the seventh 
note of the scale of C major (H in German 
notation, B being used for B flat): the sub¬ 
sidiary series of paper sizes, ranging from 
BO (1000 X1414 mm.) to BIO (31 x44 mm.): of 
second class or order, or of a class arbitrarily 
designated B: see blood-group: as a mediaeval 
Roman numeral B 300; B => 3000.—^B or 
B flat, a 19th-cent. euphemism for domestic bed¬ 
bug; in old music B quadratum, quadrate B, 
•Viare B, is B natural, B rotundum, round B, is 
B flat—the three B’s, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. 
ba\ bd, n. Scots form of ball.— tis. baling, ba"- 
spiel (see ball). 

baa, bd, R. the cry of a sheep.—v.i. to bleat.— r. 
baa'ing. [Imit.} 

Baal, bi'el, R. a god of the Phoenicians, originally 
probably a fusion of many local gods: a false 
god generally:—p/. Bh'alim.— ns. Bi'alism; 
Bl'alite. [Heb.] 

baaa, bBs, n. (5. ^rlca), master, overse^, sir.— n. 
baaskap, condition in which one section of the 
population is treated as a master race: the 
theory used to justify this. [Afrik.—Du.] 
baba, ba'bd, n. a small cake, leavened with yeast, 
with or without fruit, soaked in a rum syrup.— 
Also baba au rhum (d rom). [Fr.—Pol. baba, 
‘old woman’.] _ 

babacoote, bab'e^koot, n. a large lemur, the indri 
or a closely related species. [Malagasy baba- 
koto.] 

babassu, bab-e-sod', n. a Brazilian palm (Attalea) 
or its oil-yielding nut. [Prob. Tupi.] 

Babbitt, bab’ft, n. a conventional middle-class 
business-man (or other person) who esteems 
success and has no use for art or intellectual 
pursuits.— ns. Babb'ltry, Babb'itism. [Epony¬ 
mous hero of novel (1922) by Sinclair Lewis.] 
babbitt, bab'it, v.t. to fit with BabbittCs) metal, 
a soft anti-friction alloy (tin, with copper, anti¬ 
mony, and usu. lead). [Isaac Babbitt (1799- 
1862), the Massachusetts inventor.] 
babble, bab'l, v.i. to speak like a baby: to make a 
continuous murmuring sound like a brook, etc.: 
to talk incessantly: to tell secrets: to prate.— v.t. 
to utter confusedly or by rote: to divulge by 
foolish talk.— a4/. babblative.— ns. babble, idle 
senseless talk: prattle: confused murmur, as of 
a stream: babb'lemcnt: babb'ler, one who 
babbles: a bird of an ill-defined family some¬ 
what akin to the thrushes (also*babbling thrush). 
—R. and atO- babbling.— adj. bubbly. [Prob. 
imit., from the repeated syllable ba‘, cf. Du. 
babbelen, Ger. pappelen, Fr. babiller, perh. in¬ 
fluenced by Babel.] 
babe, Mb, r. form of baby. 

Babel, bd'bl, n. a foolishly conceived lofty struc¬ 
ture: a confused sound of voices: a scene of 
confusion.— ns. bblieldom, bft'belism.— adJ. bfl'- 
belish. [Heb. Bdbel, prob. Ass^r. bab-iti, gate 
of God, associated in Gen. xi. 9, with con¬ 
fusion.) 

Babi, Babee, b&'bi, n. a member of a Persian sect, 
followers of Bob-ed-Din (Mizra Ali Moham¬ 
med, 1821-50), who sought to combine the best 
in ali religions.—Also Ba'bist.— ns. Ba'bism, 
Ba'biism, Balieeism. 

babingtonit^ bab'infp-tsn-it, n. a pyroxene, ferrous 
silicate with admixtures, sometimes worked as 


an iron ore. [After William Babinaton, minera¬ 
logist (1736-1833).] 

babiroussa, -russa, ba-bi-roo'sa, n, a wild hog 
found in Celebes, etc., with great up-tumed 
tusks in the male, hence called the homed or 
deer hog. [Malay babi, hog, and r&sa, deer.] 
bablab, bab'ia, babul, ba'bool, n. a species of 
acacia (A. arabica): the pods of that and other 
species, used for tanning. [Hind, and Pers. 
babi!/.] 

baboo. Seebabu. 

baboon, ba-boon', n. large monkey of various 
species, with long face, dog-like tusks, large lips, 
a tail, and buttock-callosities: a clumsy, brutish 
person of low inteliigence.— n. baboon'ery.— 
baboonlsh. [Fr. babouin, remoter origin un¬ 
known.] 

babonciw, babuche, baboosb, ba-bodsk', n. an 
Oriental heelless slipper. (Fr.,—Arab. bdbUsh — 
Pers. pd, foot, pilsb, covering.] 
babu, babon, bd'boo, n. a title for Hindus in some 
parts of India corresponding to Mr: an Indian 
clerk: an Indian with a superficial English 
education (esp. hist.). —Also adi- — ns. ba'budom, 
ba'buism. [Hind, bdbd.] 

babushka, ba-bddsh'ka, triangular headscarf tied 
under the chin. [Russ, bdbushka, grandmother.] 
baby, bd'bi, ns, an infant, young child: a doll 
(obs.): the reflection of oneself in the pupil of 
another’s eye (obs.): a young animal: a babyish 
person: a thing small of its kind, as varieties of 
prand-piano, aeroplane, etc.: a girl {coll.): an 
inexperienced person; one’s |Mt project, inven¬ 
tion, machine, etc.: responsibility.— v.t. to treat 
as a baby.—Also adJ. — n. ba'byhood.— atp. bft'- 
byish.—U'by-farm'er, one who takes in infants 
to nurse for pay; bt'by-jump'er, a seat suspen¬ 
ded by elastic straps, to enable a baby to dis¬ 
port itself: bi'by-nbb'on, a very narrow ribbon. 
— v.i. bab'y-ait, to qpt as baby-sitter.—bb'by- 
sitter, one who mounts guard over a babjr to 
relieve the usual attendant; bi'by-sittin|; 
bab'y-snatcher, person marrying another who is 
much younger; bab'y-talk, speech of babies 
learning to talk, or a grown-up imitation of it.— 
to hold the baby, to be left in the lurch with a 
responsibility. [Prob. imitative. See babble.] 
Babylonian, bab-i-ldn'I-an, ad}, of Babylon: hence 
huge, gigantic: Romish, popish {obs.', from the 
identification with Rome of the scarlet woman of 
Rev. xvii.): Babel-like, confused in language.— 
Also Bahylon'ish.—Babylonian or Babylonish 
captivity, the exile of the Jews deported to 
Babylon in S97 and in S86 b.c., lasting till c. 338: 
the exile of the popes at Avignon, 1309-77. 
bacca, bak'a, {bot.) n. a berry.— adjs. bacc'ate, 
having berries: bei^-like: pulpy; bacciferous 
{bak-sif'ar-as), bearing berries; bac'cilorm, of 
the shape of a berry; bacciv'orous, living on 
.berries. [L. bacca, a berry.] 
baccalaureate, bak-a-ld'ri-dt, n. the university 
degree of bachelor.—i»(i. baccalau'rean. [L.L. 
baccalaureus, altered from baccaldrius. See 
bachelor.] 

baccarat, baccara, bak'-a-rd, n. a French card 
game played by betters and a banker. [Fr.] 
bacchanal, bak'a-nl, n. a worshipper, priest or 
priestess, of Bacchus: a drunken reveller: a 
dance, song, or revel in honour of Bacchus.— ad}. 
relating to drinking or drunken revels.—Also 
bacchanalian {-nd'li-an): — ns.pl. bacchanli'lia. 
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bMch'aaalfl. originRliy ftsstt in honour of orabont.—v.l. tomo«ieorgobMkorhiudcw«rdt; 
Bacchus: hence, drunken reVcit.— m. bacehaai'* (of the wind) to change counterclockwise.— a^. 
liaalsoi.—n. and a4/. bacchant {bak'atit), a priest backed, having a bau.—back'er, one who 
or votary of Bacchus: a reveller: a drunkard.— backs or supports another in a contest or vea- 
R. baccbaqte (b»~kant', bak*ata, or after Italian ture; one who places a be!t, e.g. on a horse; 
baecante. ha-kann), a priestess of Bacchus: a backing, support at the back: mounting of a 
female bacchanal.—ud/s. bacdiiac (jbak-l’ak), horse: the action of putting or going b^: a 
relating to the bacchius; Bacch'ian, Bacchic body of helpers: anything used to form a back 
(bak'lk), relating to Bacchus: jovial: drunken, or line the back: counter-clockwise change of 
—nr. bacchi'uB(Or. and Latpror.) a foot oftwo wind: support for an enterprise: musical 
long syllables preceded by one short:—/*/, accompaniment, esp. of a popular song.—od/. 
bacchri; Bacchus, ba'km, god of wine. [L. and adv. backward, bekVard, towards the back: 
Bacchus, Gr. Bakchos, the wine god.] on the back: towards the past: from a better to 

baccy, bacco, bak’l, -d, abbreviations of tobacco. a worse state: in a direction opposite to the 
bachanch, bak’sr^k, bShh'a-r^h, n. an excellent normal.— adj. back'ward, keeping back: shy, 
wine named from Bocbarac/i, on the Rhine. bashful: unwilling: slow in development: late: 
bachelor, bach'alsr, n. a young knight following dull or stupid.— n. the past portion of time.—R. 
the banner of another, as too young to display backwarda'tion, percentage paid by a seller of 
his own {hist.): an unmarried man: one who stock for keeping back its delivery till the 
has taken his or her first degree at a university: -following account.— adv. back'wardly.— r. back'- 
a young unmated bull-seal or other male animal, wardness.^— adv. back'wards.—back'acbe, a pain 
— R. bach (coll.), a bachelor.— v.l. to live as a in the back; back'band, a rope, strap, or chain 
bachelor; to do for oneself.—Also v.t. with ir.— passing over a cart saddle and holding up the 
ns. bach'elortom; bach'elorhood; bach'elorism, shafts of a vehicle (also back'-chain, back'-rope); 
habit or condition of a bachelor: bach'elordiip, back'bench'er, an occupant of a back bench, as 
the degree of bachelor.—bach'uor-girl, a ^rl in parliament.— v.l. back'bite, to sj^k evil of 
with a latch-key (obs.); a young unmarried in absence.— ns. backliiter; backbiting.— 
woman who supports herself; bach'elor’s- back'-block, of the back-blocks.—n. back'- 
butt'ons, a double-flowered yellow or white blocker.— n.pl. back'-blocks (Ausfr.), the interior 
buttercup: also applied to double feverfew, parts of a station, far from the river-ft’ont.— 
species of Centaurea, and many other plants; back'-board, a board at the back of a cart, boat, 
bachelor's wife, an id^ woman with none of the etc.: a board fastened across the back to 
shortcomings of married men’s wives.—^knight- straighten the body; back'bond, a deed attaching 
bachelor (see knight). (O.Fr. bacheler —L.L. a qualification or condition to the terms of a con- 
baccalSrlus: of doubtful origin.] vcyance or other instrument (Scots law); back'- 

bacillus, ba-sWas, n. (cap.) a genus of Schizo- bone, the spine or vertebral column: amainsup- 
mycetes (fam. Bacillaceae), aerobic rod-shaped port or axis: mainstay: firmness.— adt. bKk'- 
bacteria: a member of the genus: loosety, any bone'less.—n. back'bnmer, a very heavy job.— 
rod-shaped bacterium; popularly any disease- adl- back'breaking.—back'chat, answering bade, 
causing bacterium:— p!. bacill'i (-/).— n.pl. retort: impertinence; back'-cloth, Iwix'drop, 
BacilU'ceae, a family (order Eubacteriales) of the painted cloth at the back of the stage; back'- 
endospore-producing bacteria.— adis. baciU'ar, country, districts not yet thickly populated; 
bacill'ary (or has’), of the shape or nature of a back'eross, a cross between a hybrid and a 
bacillus, rodlike.—H. bacill'icide, that which parent race; back door, a door in the back part 
destroys bacilli.—<»(/. baciU'iform. [L.L. bac/Z/us, of a building— adJ. back'-door, unworthily 
dim. of baculus, a rod.] secret: clandestine.-—back'-draught, a backward 

back, bok, R. the hinder part of the body in man, current; back'-end', the rear end: the later part 
and the upper part in beasts, extending from the of a season (dial.): the late autumn (dial.); 
neck and shoulders to the extremity of the back- back'fall, an obsolete ornament like an appog- 
bone: put for the whole body in speaking of giatura (mas.): a fall on the back as in wrestling 
clothes: the hinder part, or the side remote from (often fig.): a lever in the coupler of an organ; 
that presented or that habitually seen or contem- back'fire, ignition of gas in an internal-combus- 
plated (opposite to the front): the under side of a tion engine’s cylinder at wrong time, or within a 
leaf or of a violin: part of the upper surface of bunsen-bumer or the like instead of at the outlet, 
the tongue opposite the soft palate; the convex — v.l. (bak-fir’) to have a backfire: to go wrong 
- side of a book, opposite to the opening of the (coll.). —back'-forma'tion, the making of a word 
leaves: the thick edge of a knife or the like: the from one that is, in error or jocularity, taken to 
upright hind part of a chair, bench, etc.: some- be a derivative, as the verb sidle from the adverb 
thing added to the hinder side: the surface of the s/d//Rg treated as if it were a participle; back'- 
sea, or of a river: the keel and keelson of a ship: friend, a pretended friend (obs.): a backer, a 
in football, etc., one of the players behind the friend who stands at one’s back.—back'- 
forwards—/u// back (who guards the goal), half ganging (Scot.), in arrears.—back'-garden, back'- 
and three-quarter backs: in mining, that side of green, a garden, green, at the back of a house; 
an inclined mineral lode which is nearest the back'ground, ground at the back: a place of 
surface of the ground—^the back of a level is the obscurity: the space behind the principal figures 
ground between it and the level above.— ad/, of a picture: that against whkh anything is, or 
rearward: remote: reversed: made by raising ought to be, seen (>7g.): upbringing and previous 
the back of the tongue (pboR.): belonging to the history (^g.): environment (M.).— adf. in the 
past.—adv. to or towards the back: to or towards background (lit. or /fg.).—-back'-hair, the hair 
the place ft’om which one came: to a former at the back of the head; back'band, the hand 
state or condition: behind: behind in time: in turned backwards in making a stroke: hand- 
retum: again.—v./. to mount or ride: to help or writing with the letters sloping backwards: in 
support, as if standing at one’s back: to sup^rt the part of the court to the left of a right-hand- 
one’s opinion by a wager or bet on: to counter- ed player, or the right of a left-handed (temis): 
sign or endorse: to write or print at the back of a stroke made with the hand turned back- 
as a parliamentarv bill, or the like: to furnish wards.— adjs. back'band', back-handed; bsek'- 
withaback: to lie at the back of: to form the baad'ed, with the hand turned backwards (as of a 
back of: to cause to move backward, as a horse; blow): indirect, dubious, sarcastic, insincme.— 
to put or propel backward, or in the opposite ns. back'-band'er, a blow with the back of the 
direction, by reversing the action, as an engine hand; a bribe (coll.): an extra glass of wine out 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-manl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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of tam, the bottle boing passed back; back'iag* out backwards: to evade aaobUgatlon orimder* 
down, shirkina; baek'laah, the jarring or play of taking; back-seat tkiver, one free of respomi- 
ill-fltting maonfaiery in recoil: teacuon or con- bility but full of advice: one controlling from 
sequence, esp. if violent; back'-lilU the left-hand a position from whidh he ought not to control: 
thiuttb-hole at the back of a bagpipe chanter b«:k up, to give support to; l»ckward and 
(Scotti sometimes erron. -Hit); hack'log. a log forward, to and fro; back water, to ply the oars 
at the bapk of a fire: a reserve or accumulation or turn the paddle-wheels backward; Mpd, faU, 
of business, stock, etc., that will keep one going lean over backwards, (eoll.) to go even to the 
for some time (co/f.).— atfi. back'most, farthest point of personal di^mfort (to be accommo- 
to the back.—back'-numb'er, a copy or issue of a dating or to please); break the back of, to over¬ 
newspaper or magazine of a bygone date: a burden: to accomplish the hardest part of; 
person or thing out of date or past the uscfbl give or make a back, to take up position for leap- 
stage C/ig.).— V.I. back'-psd'al, to press the pedals frog; know backwards, to have a thorou^ 
back, as in slowing a fixed-wheel bicycle: to knowledge of; on the back of, close behind: just 
holdback: to reverse one’s course of action: to after (Scot.); put rnie’s back into, to do with 
retreat frrom an opponent while still facing him might and main; ring bells backward, to begin 
(boxlim). —beck'-ped'alling; back'piece, back'- with the bass bell, in order to give tidings of dis- 
plata. a piece or plate of armour for the back.— may; set or put one’s back up, to show or to 
aiO. badi'room (of persons) doing important arouse resentment; take a back seat, to sink into 
work behind the scenes, esp. in secret (coll.). — obscurity or subordination; talk through the 
back'saw, a saw stiffened by a thickened bdck.— back of one’s neck, to talk utter nonsense; to the 
v.t. back'scratch.—back'-scratcher, a clawed backbone, through and through. [O.E. bate; 
instrument for scratching the back: one who Sw. bak, Dan. bag.) 

practices back-scratching; back'-scratching, back, bak, n. a trough for carrying fuel: a tub.— n. 
doing favours in return for favours, for advan- back'et (Scot.), a shallow wooden trough for 
tage of both parties: servile flattery: back'set, carrying ashes, coals, etc. [Fr. bac, trough, 
setting back, reverse: an eddy or counter- dim. baquet, perh. partly through Du. bak.} 
current; back'sey' (si; Scot.), sirloin; back'- backare, baccare, bak'Sr, or bak’S'rl, (Shak.), 
side, the back or hinder side or part of any thing: inter), back: stand back. [Perh. for back 

the hinder part of an animal: the premises at the rAcre; or sham Latin.] 

rear of a house (Scot.); back'sight, in surveying, backfisch, b&k'fish, n. a young girl, a flapper, 
a sight taken tmekwards: the sight of a rifle j[Ger., lit. fish for frying, perhaps in allusion to 
nearer the stock; back'-slang, slang In which immaturity.] 

every word is pronounced as if spelt backwards, backgammon, bak-gam'en, or bak‘, n. a game 
— v.l. back'alide, to slide or fall back in faith or played by two pnsons on a board with dice and 
morals.—back'slider; back'sliding; back'- fifteen men or pieces each: a triple game scored 
spauKd) (Scot.), the back of the shoulder: the by bearing all one’s men before the other has 
hindleg.— v.t. and v.l. backspeir', -speer', (Scot.) brought all to his own table.— v.t. to defeat in 
to cross-question.— atU. and adv. back'stage' such a way. [back, because the pieces are some- 
(lit. and Jig.), behind the scenes, unobserved by times taken up and obliged to go back —that is. 
the pubIic.-^ck'Btair8, servants’ or private re-enter at the table, and M.E. gamen, play.] 
stairs of a house.— ad), secret or underhand.— backsheesh, backshish. See baksheesh, 
back'stall, a garrotter’s confederate on the look- backward(s), etc. See back (1). 
out behind.— v.i., pr.p. (Spent.) backstart'ing, bacon, bS’kn, n. swine’s flesh (now the back and 
starting back.— n.pl. back'stays, ropes or stays sides) salted or pickled and dried: a rustic, a 
extending from the topmast-heads to the sides of chaw-bacon (Shak.). —bring home the bacon 
a ship, and slanting a little backward: any (co//.), achieve an object, successfully accomplish 
stay or support at the back.—back'atitch, a a task: provide material support; save one’s 
mt^od of sewing in which, for every new stitch, bacon, to come off scatheless with difficulty, 
the needle enters behind, and comes out in front [O.Fr. bacon, of Gmc. origin; cf. O.H.G. 
of, the end of the previous one; back'strokc, a bahho, bacho; Ger. bache.} 
swimming stroke used when on the back; Baconian, ba-kd’nisn, ad), pertaining to Francis 
back'sword, a sword with a back or with only Bacon (1561-1626), or to his inductive philo- 
one edge: a stick with a basket-handle; back- sophy, or to Roger Bacon (d. c. 1292) or his 
swwd'man (Shak.). — v.i. back'track, to go back teaching, or to the theory that Francis Bacon 
on one’s course.— n. a return track to starting wrote Shakespeare’s plays.—Also n. — n. Baco'- 
point: a retracing of steps.—back'veld (-/e/r) (5. nianism. 

Africa), country remote from towns.—-nq/. bacteria, bak~te'ri-», n.pl. the Schizomycetes, a 
remote, rustic, primitive.—^ r. backvcl'der (-dor); class of microscopic unicellular or filamentous, 
back'wash, a receding wave: a backward plants, saprophytic, parasitic or autotrophic, 
current: a reaction.—v.t. to affect with back- agents in putrefaction, nitrogen fixation, etc., 
wash: to clean the oil from (weol) after combing, and the cause of many diseases:— sing, bacte'- 
—back'water, water held back by a dam: a pool rium, any member of the class, esp. a rod-shaped 
or belt of water connected with a river but not schizomycete.— adls. bactS'rial, bactt'rian, bac- 
in the line of its presentcourse or current: water teric (-ter’ik). — n. bactfi'ricide, a substance that 
thrown back by the turning of a water-wheel: destroys bacteria.— adl- bactdricl'dal.—ns. bac- 
a place unaffected by the movements of the day teriocMorophyll (-klor’, -kldr'a-Jil), in some 
(fig-)' a backward current of water: swell of the bacteria, a substance related to the chlorophyll 
sea calmed by a passing ship.— n.pl. back'woods, of green plants; bactS'rioid, bac'tiroid, a swollen 
the forest beyond the cleared country.—back- bacterium living symbiotically in the root- 
weods'man, a dweller in the backwoods: a nodulra of beans and other plants.— aeff. 
person of uncouth manners (yfg.): a peer who bact 6 riolog'ical.— ns. bactCriol'ogist; bactSriol'- 
seldom attends the House of Lords (fig.); ogy, the scientific study of bacteria; bactirio- 
badt'wead, g withdrawal of a promise, etc.: a ly'sin (or -o/'M, an antibody that destroys 
rptort.—<a<0.bBck'-woandnig(5'Aak.), backbiting, bacteria; bactiriorysis, destruction of bacteria 
-nback'ya^', a yard b^nd a house.—back and by an antibody (Gr. lysis, dissolution).— 
fiB, to tritts saiw so that the wind alternately bactfriolyt'k.— ns. baemophage (bak’ti'rl-o- 
prMsea tbtttt-back and fills them: to vacillate; fb), -fdsh), any of a large number of virus-like 
back ieunjlo abandon one’s opinion or posi- agents, present in the atmosphere, soil, water, 
tkm; becKw (U.S.), bdiind; back out, to move living things, etc., whose function is to destroy 
JSte,/^: mS, hdr (her); mine; nUlte,/8r; ndUe; mebn,fd&l; dhen (then) 
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bagpipe 


gtanding); Iwcte'riostett an agent that inhibits 
their growth.— aeff. bacteriostat'ic.— v.t. bac'- 


balt biff, vJfjto strike tiie ground with the sole of 
a goif*dub in playing, and so to send the ball up 
in tiie dr.— n. baffy, a chib like a brassy, 

but with a somewhat shorter shaft and a more 
sloping face. 


tfalae, -ize, to treat with bacteria.—bacterial baffle, b^’U v.t. to frustrate, confouid, imi 
leaching, see leaching. [Gr. baklirion, dim. of p^lexingly: to cheat, hoodwink, bewl 
baktron, a stick.] bring to nought iobs.): to disgrace pubtid; 

Bactrian, bak’trl^n, atfi. belonging to Baetria by hanging by the heels (o 6 r.).—n. confui 
(Central Asia), esp. applied to a two>bumped cheek (obrO: a plate or like device for reguh 
camel.—n. a two-hump«i camel. or diverting the flow of liquid, gas, sound>wi 

bacnline, bak'O-ttn, atU. pertaining to the stick or etc. (also baffle-plate, bulw).— n, baflli 
cane—in flogging. [L. baculum.] bewilderer, confounder.— a^. bafl'Iing.— 

bacnlite, bak’&rUt, n. a fossil of the genus bafl'lingily. [Perh. Scottish and eonnectdl 
BacuU'tes (-MAr), allied to the ammonites, with a bauchle, to treat contemptuously; but cf 
straight, tapm'ing shell. (L. baculum, a stick.] bttfouer, or earlier beffler, from O.Fr. 
bad, bad, adj, ill or evil: wicked: hurtflil; in- mockery.] 

correct, faulty: poor: unskilful: worthless: baft, 6^, ri. a coarse fabric, orig. Oriental, 
unfavourable: painful: unwell: spurious: made in and shipped from England. [Pers. 
severe: having serious effects:— comp, worse: woven.] 

superl. worst.—n. baddie, baddy (s/ang), a crimi- baft, bi^t, i/arck.) adv. and prep, behind: a 
nal person or villain, esp. as portrayed in films, astern (aaut.). (O.E. bemflan — be, by, 
television or radio shows.— adj. badd'isfa, some- StfloR, behind.) 

what bad: not very good.— adr. bad'ly, in a bag; bag, n. a sack, pouch: spwially the si 
faulty or unskilful way: unfavourably: severely: pouch to contain the back-hair of the wi 
to a marked extent: very much.—n. bad'ness.— bagful: measure of quantity for produo 
bad blood; angry feeling; bad debt, a debt that game-bag, hence the quantity of fish or | 
cannot be recovered; l»d lands, wastes of much secured, however great: an udder: an 
eroded soft strata in South Dakota and else- attractive, slovenly or immoral woman (s/i 
where; bad language, profane language, (in pi.) trousers (coll.). — v.l. to bulge, swell 
swearing; bad'inan'((/.S.), an outlaw; bad shot, to drop away from the right course (itaur.).' 
awrongguess.—go bad, to decay; gotothebad, to cram full: to put into a bag, specially of g 
to go to moral ruin; in bad books, in disfavour; hence to kill (game): to seize, secure or ste 
to the bad, in a bad condition: in deficit; with a pr.p. bagg'ing; pa.p. bagged.—n. bag'fu 
bad grace, ungraciously. [Ety. very obscure, much as a will hold:— pi. bag'Iula.- 
The M.E. badde is perh. from O.E. breddel, a bagged ibagd), in a bag: bulged slackly.- 
hermaphrodite. brdUng, an effeminate fellow.] bagg'ily.— n. bagg'ing, cloth or nuterial for I 

baddeleyite, bad’lHt, n. source of zirconium, con- — a<0. bagg'it (Scots form of bagged), bai 
sisting of 90% zirconium dioxide; found in full of spawn, etc.—n. a rit>e female salmon 
beach sands, in Ceylon and Brazil. [Joseph has failed to shed her eggs.— ad), bagg'y, 
Baddeley, who brought specimens to Europe in like a bag: bulged.—bag'man, an old-fashi 
19th cent.] name for a commercial traveller; bag'-wi 

badderlock, bad'erdok, (Scot.) n. an edible sea- ISth-cent. wig with back-hair enclosed i 
weed (Alaria) resembling tangle. [Poss. for ornamental bag.—bag and bagga^, origini 
Balder’s locks.] military expression, as in the phrase, ‘to n 

bade, bad (poet, bad), pa.t. of bid (both verbs). out with bag and baggage’, i.e. with all be 
badge, betf, n. a distinguishing mark or emblem, ings saved: now used to mean ‘complete 
[M.E. bage. Origin obscure.] sentences such as to clear out bag and bag 

badger, baj’ar, n. a burrowing, nocturnal, hiber- bag of bones, an emaciated living being; fa 
nating animal of the otter and weasel family: 
extending to other animals—hyrax, wombat, claim to; bags of (sAang), plenty of; in Am 
rate!: a painting, or other, brush made of secured or as good as secured; let the cats 
badger’s hair.— v.t. to pursue with eagerness, as the bag, to disclose a secret. [M.E. b 
dogs hunt the badger: to pester or worry.— at^. perh. &and.; not Celtic, as Diez suggests, 
badg'erly, like a badger: greyish-haired, elderly, bagarre, ba-gar, (Fr.) a scuffle, brawl, rumpi 


perplexingly: to cheat, hoodwink, bewilder, 
bring to nought (obs.): to disgrace publidy, as 
by hanging by the heels (o 6 s.),— n. confusion, 
cheek (td>sd: a plate or like device for regulating 
or diverting the flow of liquid, gas, sound-waves, 
etc. (also baffle-plate, baff'm).— n. JmII'Im', a 
bewilderer, confounder.— adj- bafl'Iing.— adv. 
bafl'lingjy. [Perh. Scottish and connect^ with 
bauchle, to treat contemptuously; but cf. Fr. 
bafouer, or earlier beffler, from O.Fr. beffl, 
mockery.] 

baft, &«!/), n, a coarse fabric, orig. Oriental, later 
made in and shipped from England. [Pers. baft, 
woven.] 


astern (naut.). [O.E. bemflan — be, by, and 
dflan, behind.) 

bag; bag, n. a sack, pouch: spwially the silken 
pouch to contain the back-hair of the wig: a 
bagful: measure of quantity for produce: a 
game-bag, hence the quantity of fish or game 
secured, however great: an udder: an un¬ 
attractive, slovenly or immoral woman (slang): 
(in pi.) trousers (coll.). — v.l. to bulge, swell out: 
to drop away from the right course (itaur.)— v.t. 
to cram full: to put into a bag, specially of game: 
hence to kill (game): to seize, secure or steal:— 
pr.p. bagg'ing; pa.p. bagged.—n. bag'ful, as 
much as a ba{; will hold:— pi. bag'Iiila.-—od). 
bagged (bagd), in a bag: bulged slackly.— adv. 
bagg'ily.— n. bagg'ing, cloth or material for bags. 
— a<ff. bagg'it (Srots form of bagged), bagged: 
full of spawn, etc.—n. a rit>e femaie salmon that 
has failed to shed her eggs.— ad), bagg'y, loose 
like a bag: bulged.—bag'man, an old-fashioned 
name for a commercial traveller; bag'-wig, an 
ISth-cent. wig with back-hair enclosed in an 
ornamental bag.—bag and baggai^, originally a 
military expression, as in the phrase, ‘to march 
out with bag and baggage’, i.e. with all belong¬ 
ings saved: now used to mean ‘completely’ in 
sentences such as to clear out bag and baggage: 
bag of bones, an emaciated living being; bag of 
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claim to; bags of (slang), plenty of; in die bag, 
secured or as good as secured; let the cat out of 
the bag, to disclose a secret. [M.E. bagge, 
perh. &and.; not Celtic, as Diez suggests.] 
bagarre, ba-gar, (Fr.) a scuffle, brawl, rumpus. 


—badg’er-bait'ing, -drawing, the sport of setting bagasse, ba-gas', n. dry refuse in sugar-making.— 
dogs to draw out a badger from a barrel; n. bagassos'is, industrial disease caused by in- 
badg'er-dog, the dachshund, a long-bodied and haling bagasse. [Fr.; Sp. bagazo, husks of 
short-legged dog used in drawing the badger.— grapes or olives after pressing.] 
adJ- badg'er-legged, having tegs of unequal bagatelle, 6 ag-a-re/', n. a trifle: a piece of music in 
length, as the badger was commonly supposed to a light styR: a game played on a board with nine 
have. [Prob. from badge and suffix -ard, in balls and a cue, the object being to put the balls 
reference to the white mark borne like a badge down into holes at the end. [Fr.,—^It. bagatella, 
on its forehead.] a conjuror’s trick, a trifle.] 

badinage, bad'in-dzh. n. light playfUl talk: banter, bagel, bd'gal, (U.S.) n. a hard leavened roll in the 
[Fr. badinage — badin, playful or bantering.] shape of a doughnut. [Yiddish, beygel —Ger. 
badioas, b&’di-as, (bot.) adj. chestnut-coloured, beugel.] 

[L. badius.] baggage, bag’Ut n. the tents, provisions, and other 


[L. badius.] baggage, bag'U, n. the tents, provisions, and other 

badmash, biramash, bud'mash, (India) n. an evil- necessaries of an army: traveller’s luggage: a 
doer. [Pers.] worthless woman: a, saucy woman.— ns. 

badminton, bad'min-tan, n. a cooling summer bagg'age-animal; bagg'age-car (U.S.), a railway 

drink compounded of claret, suur, and soda- luggage-van; bagg'age-train, a train of baggage- 

water: a game played with shuttwcocks. [Bad- animals, wagons, etc. [O.Fr. 6 ag^e— bmuer, 
minton in Gloucester, a seat of the Dukes of to bind up. from which we mM infer all the 
Beaufort.] meanings, without refbrence to Fr. bagasse. It. 

bael, bel, bhel, bel, n. a thorny Indian rutuceous bagascia, a strumpet.] 
tree (Aegle Marmelos): its edible Ouit, the bagnio, ban’yo, n. a bathing-house, esp. one with 

hot baths (o 6 r.): an Oriental prison: a brothel. 
[It. bagtw —L. balneum, a bath.] 


Ben^ quince. [Hind.] 

kaetyi, betO, n. a magical or holy meteoric s(one. 
[Or. baltYlos.] , 


. brdtSdos.] , bagpipe, bag'll, n. a wind-instrument consisting 
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of a bag fitted with (often in pi,).—ns. bag- 

pfp^f ‘ iNif'pipibi^* 

baguette, bag-et', a. a small moulding like an 
astragal {arckU.): a precious stone cut in the 
shape of a long rectangle. [Fr., rod, dim.—L. 
baculum.] 

baguio, b&'gi’e, n. a hurricane. [Philippine' 
Islands Sp.} 

bah, bd, InterJ, expressing disgust or contempt. 
[Fr.l 

Bahadur, bi-hd'tbr, or -hd', UndUt) n. a title of 
respect often add^ to the names of officers and 
officials. [Hind, bahddur, hero.] 

Bidiai. Baha’i, bd-hd’i, or b»~, n. an adherent of a 
' Persian religion, a development of Babism (see 
Babi).—^Also a^i- — as. Baha'ist; Baba'ism; 
Baha'ite. (From BaAa-Ullah and Abdul Baha, 
successors of the Bab.] 

baignoire, bea-wdr. n. a theatre box on a level with 
the stalls. [Fr., bath.] 

bail, bdl, n. one who procures the release of an 
accused person by becoming security for his 
appearing in court: the security given: jurisdic¬ 
tion, custody (.SpcHS.). —v.f. to set a person free 
by giving security for him: to release on the 
security of another; to deliver (goods) in trust 
upon a contract.— aid. bail'able.— ns. bailee', one 
to whom goods are bailed; bail'er, one who bails 
goods; bui'ment, a delivery of goods in trust: 
the action of bailing a prisoner.—bail'-bond, 
a bond given by a prisoner and his surety upon 
being bailed; bail'-dock, bale'-dock, a room at 
the Old Bailey, London, in which prisoners were 
formerly kept during the trials; bails'man, one 
who gives bail for another.—to accept, admit to, 
allow bail, are all said of the magistrate; the 
prisoner offers, surrenders to his bail; the one 
who provides it goes, gives, or stands bail, or 
bails out a prisoner; give leg bail, to be beholden 
to one’s legs for escape. [O.Fr. bail, custody, 
handing over, baillier, to control, guard, hand 
over.—L. bdjuldre, to bear a burden, carry, 
carry on.] 

bail, bayle, bdl, n. a barrier: a pole separating 
horses in an open stable; a frame for holding a 
cow's head during milking {Australia). —v.l. bail 
(Shak, bale), to confine.—^/4M5rra/M) bail up, 
to secure in a bail: to stop and disarm in order 
to rob: to put one’s hands up in surrender. 
[O.Fr. baile, perh. from baillier, to enclose; or 
L. baculum, a stick.] 

bail, bal, n. one of the cross pieces on the top of 
the wicket in cricket.— ns. bair-ball, bail'er, a 
bowled ball .that hits or removes a bail without 
disturbing the stumps. [Prob. conn, with fore¬ 
going.] 

bail (also bale), bdl, n. a bucket or other vessel for 
ladling out water from a boat.—v.r. to clear of 
water with bails: to ladle (often with out). — n. 
bail'er.—to bale (bail) out, to escape from an 
aeroplane by parachute: to escape from a poten¬ 
tially difficult situation. [Fr. bailie, bucket, 
perh. from L.L. bacula, dim. of baca, a basin.] 
bail, bdl, n. a hoop: a hoop-handle, as in a kettle. 
[Prob. O.N. beygla, hoop, from the Gmc. root 
bug-, to bend.] 

bailey, bdl'I, n. the outer wall of a feudal castle: 
hence the outer court, or any court within the 
walls.—the Old Bailey in London was in the 
ancient bailey between Ludgate and Newgate. 
[Fr. bailie, palisade, enclosure, from L.L. 
balllum.] 

Bailey bridge, bd'li brij, n. a prefabricated bridge 
constructed speedily for emergency use. De¬ 
signed during World Watr II by Sir Donald 
Bailey. 

bailie, hdl'l, n. in Scotland, title of magistrate who 
priesides in borough or police court—elected by 
tQwn council from among the councillors: 
anariff’s officer (o6«.; cf.water^iiie): chief magis¬ 


trate of Scottish barony or part of coun^ (abs.). 
—R. bail'iMhip.—Also udll'i^ bw'ieehip. 
lO.Fr. bailll,baHlff. See bailiff.] 
bailiff, bdl'lf, a. formerly any king’s officer, e.g. 
shmfr, mayor, etc., esp. the chief officer of a 
hundrM, surviving in certain cases as a formal 
title; the first civil officer in Jersey and in 
Guernsey: a foreign magistrate: a shmiff’s 
officer: an agent or land-steward.— a. bail'iwick, 
the jurisdiction of a bailif: jurisdiction in 
general, [O.Fr. ballllf—L.L. b^ulivtts — bdfulus, 
carrier, administrator. See bail (1).] 
bailli, bl-ye, (Fr.) a magistrate; bailliage, -dxh, his 
jurisdiction. 

Baily's beads, bd'lez bids, n. series of bright spots 
visible during the last seconds before a total 
eclipse of the sun. [Detected in 1836 by the 
astronomer F. Bally.] 

bain-marie, ban-ma-ri', bi-ma-ri, n. a water-bath 
(chem.): in cooking, a vessel of hot or boiling 
water into which another vessel is placed to 
cook slowly or keep hot. [Fr. bain-marie, bath 
of Mary—L. balneum Mariae —origin uncertain, 
perh. from Mary or Miriam, sister of Moses, 
who reputedly wrote a book on alchemy.] 
Bairam, bi’rdm, bi-rdm', n. the name of two 
Mohammedan festivals—the Lesser Bairam 
lasting three days, after the feast of Ramadan, 
and the Greater, seventy days later, lasting four 
days. [Pers.] 

bairn, barn, {Scot.) n. a child.— adj. baim'like, 
baim'ly.— ns. baim’s'-part, see legitim; Imim'- 
team, baim'-time, brood of children. [O.E. beam 
— beran, to bear.] 

baisemain, bdz'mi, {obs.) n. mostly in pi., compli¬ 
ment paid by kissing the hand. [Fr. balser, to 
kiss, main, hand.] 

bait, bdt’, n. food put on a hook to allure fish or 
make them bite: any allurement or temptation: 
a refreshment, esp. taken on a journey {arch.) ; a 
stop for that purpose {arch.)\ a rage {slang ).— 
v.r. to set with food as a lure: to tempt: to give 
refreshment to, esp. on a journey (arcA.): to set 
dogs on (a bear, bull, etc.): to persecute, 
harass: to exasperate, esp. with malice, tease.— 
v.l. to take, or stop for, refreshment on a 
journey {arch.).— n. bait'ing.—bait'fish, fish used 
as bait: fish that may be caught with bait. 
[M.E. beyten —O.N. belta, to cause to bite— 
bita, to bite.] 

baize, bdz, n. a coarse woollen cloth with a long 
nap, used mainly for coverings, linings, etc.: a 
table cover.— v.t. to cover or line with baize. 
[Fr. bales, pi. (fern.) of bei —L. badius, bay- 
coloured.] 

bajan, bd'Jen {Aberdeen), bejant, be'Jent {St 
Andrews), n. a freshman (so formerly at several 
continental universities). [Fr. bijaune, novice— 
beejaune, yellow bill, unfledged bird.] 

Bajocian, ba-Jd’sl-en, {geol.) adJ. of a division of 
the Middle Jurassic. [L. Bajocassis, a people 
living about Bayeux.] 

bajra, bajri, bajree, bdj're, or -rd, bid're, {Hind.) a 
kind of Indian millet. 

bake, bdk, v.t. to dry, harden, or cook by the heat 
oftfaesunoroffire: to make or cook in an oven: 
to harden by cold {Skak,): to cake (5A<iA.).— v.i, 
to work as a baker: to become firm through 
heat:— pa.p, baked {bdkt), bik'en {arch.); pr.p. 
bftk'ing.—n. (5ror.) a kind of biscuit.— ns. 
bak'er, one wbo bakes bread, etc: an artificial 
fly used in salmon-fishing; bak'ery, a bake¬ 
house: a baker’s shop; bak'ing, the process by 
which bread is baked: the quantity baked at one 
time.—bake'board {Scot.), a board for kneading 
dough on; bake'house, a house or place used for 
baking in; bake'meat (B.), pastry, pies; baker’s 
dozen, see dozen; bafce'stonc, a flat stone or 
plate of iron on which cakes are baked in the 
oven; bak'ing-pow'der, a mixture (e.g. tartaric 
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acid and sodium bicarbonate) giving off carbon 
dioxide, used as a substitute for yeast in baking; 
bak'ing-so'da, sodium bicarbonate. lO.E.bacani 
cog. with Ger. backtn, to bake, Gr. phSgeln, to 
roast.] 

Bakalite, b&'kal-U, n, a synthetic resin made by 
condensation of cresol or phenol with formald^ 
hyde. [From its inventor, L. H. Baekeland 
(1863*1944); trademark.] 

baksheesh, bakhshish, backsheesh, backshish, bak' 
or buk'shish, n, a gift or present of money in 
the East (India, Turkey, etc.), a gratuity or tip. 
(Pers. bakhshish.] 

Balaam, b&'tam, a prophet who strives to mislead, 
like Balaam in Numb, xxii-xxiv: unimportant 
paragraphs kept in readiness to fill up a news* 
raper.— n. BS'laamite.— adi- Bhiaamit'ical.— 
B&'laam*box, or *baB'ket, a place in which such 
paragraphs are kept in readiness. 

Balaclava cap, helmet, bal~a-kla'va, n. a warm 
woollen head*gear covering ears and back of 
head, suitable for severe weather. [Balaklava in 
Crimea.] 

baladin, baladine, ba-la-di, -den, (Fr.) a public 
dancer: a mountebank. 

balalaik^ ba-h-lVka, n. a Russian musical instru* 
ment, like a guitar, with triangular body and 
ordinarily three strings. [Russ.] 

balance, bal'ans, n. an instrument for weighing, 
usually formed of two dishes or scales hanging 
from a beam supported in the middle: act of 
weighing two things: equilibrium: harmony 
among the parts of anything: equality or just 
proportion of weight or power, as the balance of 
power', the sum required to make the two sides 
of an account equal, hence the su^lus, or the 
sum due on the account: what is ne^ed to 
produce equilibrium, a counterpoise: a contri¬ 
vance that regulates the speed of a clock or 
watch: remainder.—v./. to weigh in a balance 
to poise: to set or keep in equilibrium: to 
counterpoise: to compare: to settle, as an 
account: to examine and test so as to make the 
debtor or creditor sides of an account agree {book¬ 
keeping). — v.i. to have equal weight or power, 
etc.: to be or come to be in equilibrium: to 
hesitate or fluctuate.—a<(f. bal'anced, poised so 
as to preserve equilibrium: well arranged, 
stable.— n. bal'ancer, one who, or that which, 
balances: a fly’s rudimentary hindwing: an 
acrobat.—bal'ance-sheet, a summary and balance 
of accounts; bal'ance-wheel, a wheel in a watch 
or chronometer which regulates the beat or rate. 
—balance of payments, the difference over a 
stated period between a nation’s total receipts 
(in all forms) from foreign countries and its total 
payments to foreign countries; balance of 
power, a state of equilibrium of forces in which 
no nation or group of nations has the resources 
to go to war with another or others with likeli¬ 
hood of success; balance of trade, the difference 
in value between a country’s imports and exports; 
off balance, unstable, esp. mentally or emotion¬ 
ally; on balance, having taken everything into 
consideration. [Fr.,—^L. bilanx, having two 

scales— bis, double, lanx, lands, a dish or scale.] 

Balanus, bal'a-nas, n. the acorn-shell genus.— n. 
BalanoglM'us, a genus of wonn*like animals of 
the Hemkhordata. [Gr. balanos, acorn, gland, 
gldssa, tongue.] 

balaa, baVas, n. a rose-red spinel (usu. balas ruby). 
ro.Fr. balals (It. balascio)—L.L. balaseus — 
Pen. BadakhshSn, a place near Samarkand 
where thm are found.] 

batata, baVa-ta, n. the gum of the bullet or bully 
tree of South America, used as a substitute for 
rubber and gutta-percha. [Prob. Tupi.] 

balboa, bSl-bS’a, n, the monetary unit of Panama. 
[Vasco Nuftez de'BaUtoa, c. 1475-1517.] 

BUbriggan, bal-brtg'an, n. a knit cotton fabric like 
Neutral vowels in unaccqited syllables: el'a-mant 


that made at Balbriggan, Irdand: underclothhig 
made of it. 

balbotient, bat-bii'sh(y)aHl, ad/, stammering. [L. 
balbUlins, -ends — balbStire, to stutter.] 
balcony, balk'a^nt (18th cent/, bal-kd'nQ, n, a 
stage or platfonn projecting from the wall of 
a building whhin or without, supported by 
pillars or consoles, and surrounded with a balus¬ 
trade or railing: in theatres, usually the galleiy 
immediately above the dress circle {U.S, the 
dress circle itselO-—n- balconetlte)', a miniature 
balcony.— adj. Im'conied. [It. balcStu—balco, 
of Gmc. origin; O.H.G. balcho (Ger. btdken), 
Eng. balk.] 

bald, bold, a<(i.*without hair, feathers, etc., on the 
head (or on other parts of the body): bare, 
unadorned: lacking in literary grace: i^ry, 
trivial {arch.): undisguised.— ^s. bald'ing, 
going bald; bald'ish, somewhat bald.— adv. 
baldiy.— n. bald'iMss.—bald'-coot, bald'i-coot, 
the coot, from its pure white wide frontal 
plate; bidd'-eagle, a common but inaccurate 
name for the American white-headed eagle, used 
as the national emblem.— adi- bald'-faccd, 
having white on the face, as a horse.— n. bald'- 
head, a person bald on the head.— adi- bald'- 
headed, having a bald head.— adJ. and adv. 
{dang) bald-head'ed, without restraint: out 
and out.— n. bald'pat^ one destitute of hair: a 
kind of wild duck.— adls. bald'pate, -d.—bald as 
a coot, see coot. [Perh. balled, rounded.] 

baldachin, baldaquin, bdl'da-kln, n. silk brocade: a 
canopy over a throne, pulpit, altar, etc.: in R.C. 
processions, a canopy borne over the priest who 
carries the host. [It. baldacchino, Fr. baldaquin 
a canopy, from It. Baldacco, Baghdad, whence 
was brought the stuff of which they were made.] 
balderdash, bdl'dar-dash, n. mixture of liquids 
{obs.): idle senseless talk: anything jumbled 
together without judgment: obscene language or 
writing {dial.). [Oi^n unknown.] 
baldmoney, bold'mun-i, it. spignel {Meum atha- 
manticum), a subaipine umbelliferous plant: 
gentian of various kinds. [Ety. unknown.] 
baldric, also baldrick, bdU'rtk, n. a warrior’s 
belt or shoulder sash:' {Spens. baudricke) the 
zodiac. [Cf. M.H.G. Balderich, girdle.] 

Baldwin, bold'win, n. an American variety of 
apple. [Personal name.] 

bale, bal, n. a bundle, or package of goods: the 
set of dice for any special game {obs.). — v.t. to 
make into bales.— n. bal'er. [M.E. bale, perh. 
from O.Fr. bale —O.H.G. balla, palla, ball. See 
ball.] 

bale. See bail. * 

bale, bal, n. evil, injury, mischief (arch.): misery, 
woe {arch.). — adj. bale'tui, malignant, hurtful: 
of evil influence: painful {arch.): sorrowful 
{arch.): lugubrious.— adv. bale'fully.— n. bale'- 
fulness. [O.E. bealu; O.H.G. bah; O.N. bdl.] 
balecticm.* Same as bolectitm. 
baleen, ba-, ba-len' n. homy plates growing from 
the palate of certain whales, the whalebone of 
commerce.—^Also euU. [O.Fr. baleine —^L. 
balaena, whale.] 

bale-fire, bai-fir, n. a funeral pyre {each.): a 
beacon-fire (Scot.): a bonfire. [O.E. bil; cf. 
O.N. bal, bale, Gr. photos, bright, white.] 
Balinese, ba-la-nez’, adj. pertaining to the island 
of Bali (east of Java), its people, or their lan¬ 
guage.—^AJso It. 
baliata. Seeballista. 

balk, baulk, b6{l)k, n. an unploughed ridge: a 
plaM overlook^, an omission (obs.): a ridge 
(obs.): part of a billiard table marked off by the 
balk-line: a forbidden action of Uie pitcher in 
baseball: a squared timber: a tie-bnm of a 
house, stretching from wall to wall, esp. when 
laid so as to form a loft (the balks): the beam of 
a balance (obr.): a rope to connect fishing-nets: 
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a check, fhistretion: a disappointment: ftilure 
to take a jump or the like.— v.1. to ignore, pass 
over: toshirk: todedine: to avoid: toletslip: 
to put a balk in the way of: to thwart: to 
frustrate; to foil: to check: to chop (logic) 
(Shak.). — v.l, to puli up or stop short at a diffl* 
cuhy: to jib: to refuse a jump, etc.: to refrain: 
to desist: to lie out of the way (Spear.): to 
bandy words {obs.). — a^. balk'd (Shm.), prob., 
heapM in balks.—n. balk'er.—n. and a^. balk'- 
iag.—ody. balk'ingly.—baik'y, apt to balk. 
—II. bdk'liiie, a line drawn across a billiard 
table: a boundary line for the preliminary run 
in a jumping competition or the like. [O.E. 
biUca, rid^: O.H.C. balcho, beabi.] 

BaHcaiiise, -bit, also without C 0 p., bSt’katt-iz, v.r. to 
reduce U> the condition of the Balkan countries, 
where hostile lutionalities are or were mixed 
together.—a. Balk-, baUuuiisl'tion, -ixi'tioa. 
ball, bbl, n. anything spherical or nearly so: the 
orb of sovereignty: a globular body to play 
with: any rounded protuberant part of the body: 
a bullet, or solid missile thrown from an en^e 
of war: a throw or delivery of the ball at cricket, 
etc.: a rame played with a ball, esp. ((/.S.) base¬ 
ball or ^tball: a spherical clew of yam, string, 
etc.; theeyeball: a spherical cake of soap (ofrs.): 
a bolus for a horse: (in pi.) testicles (vu/g.). 
— tnterj. (in p/.; vu/g.) nonsense!— v.t. to form 
into a ball: to clog; to entangle.—v.l. to gather 
into a ball: to clog: to cluster, as swarming bees 
round the queen.— adj. balled, formed into a 
ball.— n. ball'ing, forming into a ball: snow¬ 
balling; {Scot. ba"ing) a periodical game of 
football played by the population of a town in 
the streets (and sometimes the river).—ball'- 
bear'ings, a device for lessening friction by 
making a revolving part turn on loose steel 
balls; iMll'cock, the stopcock of a cistern, 
tum^ by a floating ball that rises and falls with 
the water.—<u(f. baited'-up (yulg.), utterly con¬ 
fused, mixed-up.—ball'-flower, an ornament of 
Decorated Gothic architecture, resembling a ball 
within a globular flower; ball'-game, any game 
played with a ball, esp. (U.S.) baseball or foot- 
i>all; baU lightning, a slowly-moving luminous 
ball occasionally seen during a thunderstorm.— 
a4ls. ball'-point, of a fountain-pen, having a tiny 
bail rotating aninst an inking cartridge as its 
writing tip; bul'-proof, proof against balls dis¬ 
charged from flre-arms.—ba*'spi«l (Scots), 

bB*'uig (see balling).—bidl and socket, a joint 
formed of a ball partly enclosed in a cup; no 
ball, a delivery adjudged contrary to rule 
(cricket)', keep the ball rolling, to keep things 
going; make a balls of (vu/g.), to do badly, to 
make a mess of; on the ball, properly in touch 
with a situation: on the alert; the ball at one’s 
(aec, success in one’s grasp; three baOs, the sign 
of a pawnbroker. [M.E. bal —O.N. hdilr', 
O.H.G. ballo, paUo.) 

ball, b6l. It. an assembly for dancing.— ns. ball'- 
drtn$i ball'-room.—Also cuU- —have a ball, to 
enjoy oneself very much (coll.y, open the ball, 
to begin operations. (O.Fr. bal—bailer, to 
dance—^L.L. ball&re, perh.—Gr. balllzein, to 
dance.] 

ballad, oaTod (Scot, baliant, bal’ont, ballat, -at), n. 
orig. a song accompanying a dance: a simple 
imrrative poem in short stanzas (usu. of four 
lines, of (^t and six syllable altwnately): a 
poinilar song, often scurrilous, referring to 
contemporary pmons or events (chiefljr hist.): 
formerlyi a drawing-room song, usu. sentimental, 
in sevwwl verses sung to the same melody: any 
slow, sestimental song.— (obs.) v.t. to make 
balbub dbout.— ns. baUadeer', one who sings 
ballads; Ml'aAst, a writer or singer of ballads; 
biB'adMager, a dealer in or composer of 
ballads; ball'adry, baUadS collectively: ballad¬ 


making.—ballad cencert, a concert rtf' drawing 
room ballads: ballad tvera (hist.), opera with 
spoken dialog, and songs set to existing 
popular tunes. (O.Fr. ballaae—L.L. ballSre, to 
dance: see ball (2).] 

ballade, ba^lOd', it. a poem of one or more terns 
or triplets of stanas, ach of raven, eight, or 
ten lines, including refrain, followed by an envoy, 
the whole on three (or four) rh^es: sometimes 
loosely, any poem in stanas of equal length: an 
ill-defined form of instrumental music, ofton in 
six-eight 'or six-four time.—ballade royal, 
rhyme royal (James VI and I’s balht royal has 
an additional line and rhyma ababbebe). [An 
arlier spelling of ballad, with old pronunciation 
restored.] 

ballaa, bal'an, n. a spaia of wrase.—Also ball'- 
awrasse'. (Pah. Irish ball, spot.] 
ballat, bal'ant, a Scots form of ballad. 
baUat, bal'ast, it. havy material used to weigh 
down and stady a ship or balloon: broken 
stone or other material used as the bed of a road 
or railwa]i: that which renders anything steady: 
quality giving stability to person’s character. 
— v.t. to load with ballast: to make or kap 
stady: to load (Shak.y.—pa.p. ball'asted (ShcA. 
ludl'at).—ft. bairat-heav'er.—^in ballat, arry- 
ing ballast only. (Prob. Old Sw. barhst—bar, 
bare, and last, load.] 
ballat. Sw biAad, ballade, 
ballerina, bal-a-re'na, n. a female ballet-danar:— 
pi. balleri'ne (-nS), baiieri'nas. [It.] 

Mlet, bal'&. It. a thatrial exhibition of dancing 
and pantomimic action: music for it: the troupe 
that performs it: a dance (obs.): (bal'at) a form 
of madrigal: (Scot.’, also ballat) a ballad. 
— ns. ball'et-danar; ball'et-girl; batl'et-mater, 
-mntreas, the diiector of a ballet; ballet'omaa 
(-et'-d-m&n), an enthusiast for ballet; balleto- 
ma'nia. [Fr.; dim. of bal, a dana.] 
ballista, baUsta, ba-lis’ta, n. a Roman military 
engine in the form of a crossbow for heavy 
missiles.— adj- ballis'tic, projectile: relating to 
projectiles.— ns. ballis'tice (treated as sing.), the 
science of projectiles; ballis'tite, a smokeless 
powder composed of guncotton and nitro¬ 
glycerine.—ballistic missile, a guided missile that 
ends in a ballistic descent, guidance being over 
only part of its course; Iraliistic pendulum, a 
suspended block for finding the velocity of pro¬ 
jectiles. [L.,—Gr. ballein, to throw.] 
ballium, bal'i-am, it. the L.L. form of bailey, 
ballon d’essai, ba-l3 de-sS, (Fr.) an experimental 
balloon: a feeler or prelimiiuuy sounding of 
opinion. _ 

balloon, ba-loon', n. an apparatus for travel in the 
air, or for carrying recording instruments, con¬ 
sisting of a gas-bag and a car: a to^ consisting 
of an inflatable rubber bag: anything inflated, 
empty (ftg,): ornamental ball on a pillar, etc. 
(archit.y. balloon-shaped drawing enclosing 
words spoken in a strip cartoon: a game played 
with a large inflated ball, or the ball itself (ooj.; 
also balkm, bo-ta, ba-l6n’). — v.t. to inflate: to 
send high in the air.— v.i. to ascend or travel in, 
or as if in, a balloon: to puiT out like a balloon. 
— ns. ballonet (bal-o-nef), in a balloon or diri¬ 
gible, a small bag from which air is allowed to 
escape, and into which air is forced, ta compen¬ 
sate for changes of pressure in the gas-bag; 
balloon'ing; balloon’iBt.—balloon bairage, a 
system of captive balloons as a protection 
against hostile aircraft; balloon tyre, a large 
pneumatic tyre of low pressure; balkion'-vine', 
heartseed, a tropical American climber with 
bladdery pods.—when the balloon goes up, when 
the trouble starts: when proceedings begin. [It. 
ballone, augmentative otbatta, ball.] 
ballot, bo/'at, n. a little ball or ticket or papor used 
in voting: a keeret vote or method of voting by 
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Bihimore, bSl’tim-dt, ‘dr, it. a cooiinoa cmuite 
and black North American Uird pf the hang-nwt 
family, called also Bahtmore orMe, 
etc. (From Lord Baltimore, whose livery was 
orange and black.] 

Bahtchitherium, beM63-cM-th€'rl^m, n. a gi gantic 
Tertiary fossil riiinoceros. IBabichistan, where 
it was found, and Gr. thirion, a beast.} 


patting a bidl or ticket or paper into an um or 
box: Tn U.S. extended to open voting.—r./. to 
vote 1^ ballot: to draw loU:—w.p. hall'otiagt 
pa.t. and pa.it. baB'otad.—as. bairot-box, a box 
to receive ballots: ball'ot'^per, a paper on 
which a ballot vote is recorded. [It. baihtta, 
dim. of balta, ball. Sm ball.] 
ballow,6a/'d,(SAiik.)n.acudiel—Otherreadinm 

are bat, battero. [Perh. a misprint for batoa.r baluster, bal'as-tor, n. a small pillar supporting a 
baUy, ball, (slang) a^J. a euphemism for bloody, stair rail or a parapet coping.— atO. .bM'nMered. 

-a. bal'ostrade, a row of balusters joined by a rail 


but almost meaningless, 
balljboo, bal-l-hSo', (s/aiq 
ballyrag, bal'I-rag, v.t. to 


1 a. noisy propaganda, 
lullyrag (a.v.). 


balm, bbm, n. an aromatic substance: a iVagiant 
and healing ointment: aromatic fragrance: any¬ 
thing that heals or soothes pain: a tree yielding 
balm: an aromatic labiate plant of the genus 
Melissa : extended to MeUttis (bastard balm) and 
other garden herbs.— v.t. to embalm (arch.): to 
anoint with fragrant oil (5Aak.): to soothe 
(arch.). — n. balrn'iness.— a^. balm'y, fragrant: 
mild and soothing: bearing balm: see barmy.— 
balm, or balsam, of Gilead, the resinous exuda¬ 
tion of trees of the genus Commiphora or Balsa- 
modendron, from the belief that it is the substance 
mentioned in the Bible as found in Gilead: the 
balsam fir. [O.Fr. hasme —L. baisamum. See 
balsam.] 

bal masqud, bal mas-kS, (Fr.) a masked ball, 
balm-cricket, bSm-krlk'it, (Tennyson) n. a cicada. 

[Ger. baum, tree, and cricket.] 
balmoral, bal-mor’al, n. a flat Scottish bonnet: a 
figured woollen petticoat: a kind of boot lacing 
in front.— n. balmorality (bal-mar-al'i-tii Jocu- 
lar\ the Victorian type of morality. (Balmoral, 
royal residence in Aberdeenshite built in Queen 
Victoria’s reign.] 

balneal, hal'ni-al, ad), of baths or batlung.— n. 
bal'neary, a bath: a bathing-place: a medicinal 
spring.— ad), of or for bathing.— ns. balned'tion, 
bathing; balneorogist; balneol'ogy, the scientific 
study of bathing and mineral springs; balneo- 
ther'apy, treatment of disease by baths. [L. 
balneum —Gr. balaneion, bath.] 
balneum Mariae, btd’nl-am ma-ri'e, baTne-dbm 
ma-ri'i, (L.) a bain-marie, 
baloney, boloney, ba-, ba-lo'ni, (slang) n. deceptive 
talk: nonsense. 

baloo, balu, bd'lao, (India) n. a bear. [Hind. 
bhaia.j 

bal pard, bal pa-rd, (Fr.) a dress bail, 
balsa, bdl'sa, bal’sa, n. a raft or float: corkwood, 
a tropical American tree (Ochroma Lagopus) of 
the silk-cotton family, with very light wood. 
[Sp., raft.] 

balsam, bdi'sam, n. a plant of the genus Impatlens 
(family Balsaminaceae): a liquid resin or resi¬ 
nous oily substance, esp. balm of Gilead: any 
healing agent(./ig.).— v.t. to heal: (rare) embalm. 
— adis. balsamic (-satn'ik); balsamif'erous, pro¬ 
ducing balsam.— n. Balsami'na, a discarded 
synonym of Impatiens, giving name to the bal¬ 
sam family Balsaminaceae (-In-A'si-e), close akin 
to the geraniums.— adj. bal'aamy, fragrant.— 
balsam nr, an American fir (Abies baisamea); 
balsam of Peru, of Tolu, see Peru, Tolu; balsam 
poplar, an American species of poplar; Canada 
bideam, a turpentine from the balsam fir. (L. 
baisamum —Gr. balsamon; prob. of Semitic 
origin.] 

Balt, bdit, n. a member of the former land-owning 
class (of German origin) in the Baltic provinces 
or states.—Balt'ic^ of the sea separating 
Scandinavia from Germany and Russia: of the 
western division of the Baltoslavs.— n. Balt'o- 
siav'."^ 5 . Balt'oelar, -ic, -on'ic, of a family of 
Indo-Germanie languages including the Slavonic 
languages with Lettish, Lithuanian, and (extinct) 
Old Prussian. [From the Baltic Sea—L. Bajtla, 
Scandinavia.] 


or coping. (Fr. balustre—L.L. baUuatlwn-^Qt. 
balausiion, pomegranate flower; Bom its form.] 
balxaiine, baVxa-rin, n. a light dress material of 
mixed cotton and worsted. [Fr. bedsorlne.) • 

bam, bam, (coll.) n. a hoax: a false tale.— v.t. to 
cheat or hoax. [See bamboode.] 

bambino, bam-bi’nS, n. a child: a picture or 
image of the child Jesus. [It.] 
bamboo, bam-bdd', n. a gigantic tropical and sub¬ 
tropical grass with hollow-jointed woody stem.— 
bamboo curtain, the inmenetrable political 
barrier of Asiatic, esp. Oiinese, communism 
(after iron curtain). [Perh. Malay bambu.] 
biunbooale, barn-bob'si, v.t. to deceive: to con¬ 
found or mystify.— n. bamboo'xlemmit. [Origfai 
unknown: first appears about 1700.] 

ban, ban, n. a proclamation: sentence of banish¬ 
ment: outlawry: anathematisation: a denun¬ 
ciation: a curse: a prohibition: a vague con¬ 
demnation.— v.r. to curse (arch.): to chide or 
rail upon (dto/.): to anathematise: to proscribe: 
to forbid or prohibit. [O.E. gebann, proclama¬ 
tion, bannan, to summon: cf. banns.] 

Ban, ban, (hist.) n. the governor of a Ban'at 
(Ban'ate, Bann'at), or military division of the 
boundaries of the Hungarian kingdom. [Pers. 
ban, lord.] 

banal, ban-al', bSn'al, ban'al, adj. commonplace, 
trivial, flat.— n. banal'ity, triviality. [Fr.] 
banana, ba-, ba-n&'na, n. a gigantic tree-like her¬ 
baceous plant (Musa sapientum) or its nutritious 
fruit.—wana republic, a small country depen¬ 
ding on foreign capital, from the small republics 
in the tropics depending.on exports of fruit and 
on foreign investment. [Sp. or Port., from die 
native name in Guinea.] 

banausic, ban-d'sik, mechanic: befitting or 
savouring of an artisan: vulgar.—^AIso bauu’- 
sian. [Gr. banausikos — banausos, a handicraflts- 
man.] 

Banbury cake, ban'bar-i kak, n. a kind of mince- 
pie made in Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

banc, bank, n. the judges’ bench.—in banc, in 
banco, in full court. [Fr.] 

banco, bang'ko, n. standard money in which a 
bank keeps its accounts, as distinguished ftom 
the current money of the place. [It. See bank.] 

band, band, n. that by which loose things are held 
together: a moral bond of restraint or of obli¬ 
gation (^.}: a tie or connecting piece: (pi.) 
shackles, bonds, fetters: an agreement or 
promise given (arch.): security given (arch.): a 
pledge (Spens.).— n. band'ater, one who binds the 
sheaves after the reapers.—band'-stone, a stone 
set transversely in a wall to bind the structure. 
[M.E. band, bond —O.N. band. O.E. has bend. 
See band, below, bind, bond.] 

band, band, n. a flat strip (of cloth, rubber, metal,' 
etc.) to bind round anything, as a hat-band, 
waist-band, rubber-band, etc.: a stripe crossing 
a surface distinguished by its colour or appear¬ 
ance: a flat strip between mouldings, or dmding 
a wall surface: the neck-band or collar of a 
shirt, also the collar or ruff worn in the 17th 
century (termed a fallbtg-band when turned 
down): a belt for driving nuchinery; (pi.) the 
pair of linen strips hanging down in front from 
the collar, worn by some Protestant clermrmen 
and by barristers and advocates, fonneriy by 
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other*: a group or range of frequencies between 
two spacined iimils {radl^t a group of wave- 
lengtm {radio )—«. baUd'kg*. a strip of cloth for 
winding round part of the t^y (esp. surg.): a 

piece of cloth used to blindfold the eyes vJ. to 

bind with a bandi^.— ad/- band'ed. fastened as 
widt a band: striped with bands.—baad'-box 
(or ban'boks), a Ji^t kind of box for holding 
(originally buds) caps, millinery, etc.; band'- 
brake, a brate in the form of a flexible band that 
can be tightued about a wheel or drum; baad'- 
flsh, a bright red Mediterranean fish {Cepold),-ot 
other ribbou'Shaped fish; band'-saw, an md- 
less saw, a toothed steel belt; hand'-string, an 
ornamental string for fastening bands or collar; 
band'-wbeel. a wheel on which a strap or band 
runs. (M.E. bande—O.Fr. baruU, of Omc. 
origin; cf. O.E. birtdan; Ger. b/nde, a band; 
Eng. band (1), above, bind.] 
band, band, n. a number of persons bound together 
.for any common purpose: a Uoop of conspira¬ 
tors, confederates, etc.: a body of musicians, esp. 
performers on wind and percussion instruments, 
often attached to a regiment: a herd or flock 
{V.S.). — v.t. to bind together.— v.L to associate, 
assemble, confederate.— ns. hand'master, the 
conductor ot a band; bands'man, a member of a 
band of musicians; band'stand, a structure for 
accommodating a band of musicians; band'- 
wagon, the car that carries the bsmd in a circus 
procession: a party drawing new members by 
the prestige or possible advantage it' seems to 
offer: a fashionable movement.—Band of H«ve, 
an association of young persons pledged to life¬ 
long abstinence from alcoholic drinks—first 
instituted about 1847; beat tbe band, to be 
specially good or remarkable; then the band 
played, that was the end of it. [Fr. bands, of 
Gmc. or^n, with changed sense; cf. bwid 
(1 and 2) bend, bind.] 
band, band, v.f. {Spans.) to ban or banish, 
band, an obsolete pa.t. of bind, 
band, bant, (Ger.) a volume of a book or journal: 
—pi. bSnde {ben'ds). 

bandaior*, ban'db-lor, -lor, obs. n. an 18th-cent. 
toy resembling a Yo-yo (g.v.) which, through the 
action of a coiled spring, returned to the hand 
when thrown down. [Origin unknown.] 
bandana, bandanna, ban-dan'a, n. a silk or cotton 
coloured handkerchief, with spots or diamond 
prints, originally from India. [Hind. bBdhnS, a 
mode of dyeing.] 

bandar, bun’dar, n. a rhesus monkey. [Hind.] 
bandean, ban'dS, ban-do', n, a band to bind the 
hair: a band within a hat: a bandage for the 
eyes:—pf. bandeaux {ban-ddz'). [Fr.] 
bandelet, baiuf'a-ie/, {archli.) n, a small flat mould¬ 
ing or fillet surrounding a column. [Fr. bande- 
let/e.] 

bandelier, ban-da-lir', it. a form of bandoleer, 
banderill^ ban-, bii^a-riryS,,n. a dart with a 
streamer, stuck by bullftehters in the bull’s neck. 
—It. banderillero {ban-, Sdn-dd-ril-yH'ro), a bull¬ 
fighter who uses banderillas. 
banderol, banderole, ban'd»-r6l, bandrol, ban'drdl, 
bannerol, ban's-rdl {Spans, bannerail, -rot), it. a 
small banner or streamer, as that borne on the 
shaft of a lance: a flat band with an inscription, 
common in Renaissance buildings {archit.). 
[Fr.] 

bandersnatcli, ban'dar-snack, it. a monster invented 
by Lewis Carroll. 
band(b). Same as bund (2). 
bandicoot, ban'di-kddt, it. the largest species of 
rat, ftnutd India and' Ceylon, called also 
ifalabar rat and p/g^ol: a genus {Paramalas) of 
■malt marsu^ls. [Telugu pandikokku, pig-rat.] 
bandit, ban'dU, n. an outlaw: a brigand: m air¬ 


man^ slang, an enmiy plane:—p/. baa'dits. 
baugBli {bm-mt'i; also loosely used as rihg., 
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a body of bandiu}.—it. baa'ditiy,—onoHumod 
bandit, a ftnit-maehine, so called ftom the simi- 
larl^ to an arm of the lever pulled to operate h, 
and the heavy odds against tbe user. [It. 
bandito, pi. bantUH —L.L. banmra, bamBra, to 
proclaim. See ban.] 

bandobast, bundobust, bm'dS-bust, {Ind.) n. an 
arrangement, settlement. [Hind, and Pert. 
band-o-bast, tying and binding.] 
bandog, ban'dog, n. a dog tied up as a watch-dog 
or because of its ferocity, [band (1), and dog.] 
bandoleer, bandolier, ban-dS-Ur’, n. a shouldw 
belt, esp fbr ammunition. [O.Fr. bandouUkra — 
It. bandoliara — banda, a band.] 
bandolero, ban-do-ld'rd, n. a highwayman. [Sp.] 
bandoline, ban'dS-lan, n. a gummy substance um 
for stifiening the hair. [Prob. from band (1).] 
bandore, ban-dSr', -ddr, it. an Elizabethan wire- 
stringed instrument like a cittern, invented by 
John Rose. [Sp. bandurria, Fr. ntandora; L. 
pandora, Gr. pandourd, a three-stringed lute.] 
bandrol, band'rdi, n. Same as banderol, 
bandy, ban'dl, n. a club bent at the end for 
striking a ball: a game at ball with such a club: 
a game played on ice.—ban'dy-ball, hockey. 
[Origin obscure.] 

bandy, ban'di, r.t. to beat to and fro: to toss from 
one to another (as words with any one): to pass 
from mouth to mouth: to give and take 
(blows or reproaches): to fi^t, strive {Shak.) :— 
w.p. ban'dying; pa.t. and pa.p, ban'died.—n. 
oan'dying. [Ongin obscure.) 
bandy, ban'di, ad/, bent wide apart at the knee; 
having bandy or crooked legs.— ad/, ban'dy- 
leggef. [Foss, bandy (1).] 
bandy, ban'di, {Ind.) n. a carriage or (bullock) 
cart.—ban'dyman. [Telugu banal.'] 
bane, bin, n. ■ destruction; death: mischief: 
poison: source or cause of evil.— v.t. to harm 
larch.): to poison {Shak.). — ad/, bane'ful, 
destructive: pernicious; poisonous.—odv.bane'- 
fuUy.— n. bane'fulness.— n. bane'berry, a black 
poisonous berry, the fruit of the ranunculaceous 
plant Actaaa spicata: the plant itself. [O.E. 
hana, a murderer; O.N. bani, death.] 
bang, bang, n. a heavy blow: sudden loud noise: 
explosion: fig. meanings as thrill, burst of activ¬ 
ity, sudden success.— v.t. to beat: strike violently: 
slam, as a door: beat or surpass.—v.i. tomakea 
Ipud noise: slam: bounce {dial.). — adv. with a 
bang: abruptly.— n. bang'er, something duit 
ban«; an explosive firework: a sausage (r/oiqr). 
— ad/, bang'ing, dealing blows: {coll.) over¬ 
whelming, very great.—if. bang'ster, a violent 
person: a braggart: a victor.—bang on (coll.), 
right on the mark; bang off (coff.), immediately: 
bang'-np {arch, slang), in the height of excellence 
or fashion: bang up to, right up to. [O.N. 
banga, to hammer; cf. Ger. bangal, a cudgel.] 
bang, bang, n. hair cut square across the brow 
(often in pi.). — v.f. to cut square across.— -ad/. 
banged, wearing the hair in such a way.—bang'- 
taU, a tail with the end tuft squared: a beast 
whose tail hair is banged. [An Americanism, 
poss. from tbe phrase bang-off.] 
bang. Same as bhang. 

bangle, bang’gl, n. a ring for arm or leg.— at^. 
ban'gled, wearing bangles. [Hind, bodgri, bodgii.] 
bangsring. Same as banxring. 
banian, banyan, ban'ysn, -yan, n. an Indian fig- 
tree with vast rooting branches: a Hindu trader, 
esp. from Gujarat: loosely, out of India, any 
Hindu: an Indian broker or financier: a loose 
jacket, gown, or under-garment worn in India.— 
banian days {obs.), days on which no meat was 
served out, hence days of short commons 
pnerally, from the abstinoice from flesh of the 
Banian merchants. [Port, banian, perh. through 
Ar. banyin, ftom Hind. ba»/>d--5ans. vivl/tt — 
vapl/, a merchant.] 
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braili, boH'M, v.t. to eondemn to exile: to drive 
ewey: to expd—n. bu'iekmeiitt exile. [Fr. 
bannlr, bartiss —^L.L. bamUre, to prodeim; see 

bee.] 

beeisur, ban'UhUr, h. a stair*rail with its supports 
(often in pi.), [baluster.] 
bwio, ban'Jd, ban-Jd’, n. a musical instrument of 
the guitar i^d—splayed with the fingers or with 
a pteetrum—having a long neck, a body of 
stretdied parchment like a drum, and usually 
five strings of catgut and wire.— n. ban'joist i-lst). 
[Negro pronunciation of bandore.) 
b^ulele, ban-Jdb-lb'U, n. a small banjo with gut 
strings, [bai^ and ukeleie.) 
bank, baiigk, n. a mound or ridge: an aodivity: 
the margin of a river, lake, etc.: the raised 
border of a road, railway cutting, etc.: the 
surface at a pit-mouth: the coal-face in a mine: 
a shoal or shallow: a bed of shellfish: a mass of 
cloud or mist: the tilt of an aeroplane.—v.r. to 
enclose with a bank: to deposit or pile up: to 
cover (a fire) so as to lessen the rate of combus¬ 
tion.—y.r. and v.i. (of aircraft) to tilt in turning. 
— n. bank'er (Austr.), a river full to the top of its 
banks.— adv. bank'-high, up to the top of the 
bank.— a. banks'man, an overseer at a pit- 
mouth.—from bank to bank, from the time the 
collier begins to descend for his spell of work till 
he reaches the top again. [M.E. banke, prob. 
Scand.; cog. with bank (2, 3), bench.] 
bank, bangk, n. a bench in a gallery: a tier or 
rank of oars: the bench on which judges sat: a 
range of apparatus or equipment: a working 
table in various crafts: a pottery: (of birds, esp. 
swans) a company.—n. bank'er, a mason’s 
bench.—bank'er^mark, a mason’s mark on a 
stone. [O.Fr. banc, of Gmc. origin; cog. with 
bank (1 and 3).] 

bank, bangk, n. a bench, office, or institution for 
the keeping, lending, and exchanging, etc., of 
money: a money-box for savings: a stock of 
money, fund, or capital: in games of hazard, die 
money the proprietor or other, who plays against 
all, has before him: a pool to draw cards from: 
any store of material or information, as blood 
bank, data bank, eye bank.— v.t. to deposit in a 
bank.—v./. to have a bank account: to count, 
rely (on) (co/f.).— ns. bank'er, one who keeps a 
bank: one employed in banking business: a 
betting card game; bank'ing, the business of the 
banker.— adj. pertaining to a bank.—bank'- 
i'gent, formerly in Scotland, the head of a 
branch-bank (now bank'-man'ager); bank'-lnll 
(formerly) a bank-note: a bill drawn by one 
bank upon another; bank'-book, a book in 
which record is kept of money deposited in or 
withdrawn from a bank; bank^-cheque', an 
order to pay issued upon a bank; banker’s card, 
a card issued by a bank guaranteeing the 
honouring of any cheque up to a specified value; 
baak'-hol'iday, a day on which banks are legally 
closed, bills falling due on these being payable 
the following day—^in England observe as a 
general holiday; bank'-note, a note issued by a 
bank, which passes as money, being payable 
to bearer on demand; bank'-pap'er, bank-notes 
in circulation; bank'-rate, the rate at which the 
Bank of England is prepared to discount bills: 
bank'll, money resources.—y.r. to finance.— 
bank'-sb^, a share or shares in the coital 
stock of a bank.—cieariiig bank, a bank which is 
a ipember of the London Clearing-house; joint- 
stock bank, one whose capital is subscribe by a 
large number of shareholders: nwrchant bank, 
one whose functions Include financing transit of 
goods and providing financial and commercial 
advice: private bank, one carried on by fewer 
than ten persons.—bank of issue, one that issues 
its own notes or promises to pay; bieakriiebaak, 
itogambling, to win from the maiuigement the 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: W's-manr 


dam fixed as the limit ft is willing to losa on at^ 
one day. (Fr. Awnwe—dt, baneai of Gme. 
origin, cog. with two foregoing won^l 
banket, bang-ket\ (jS. A^lca) m. an auriferous 
pebbly conglomerate. [Du. banked, almond- 
rock.] 

bankngtt, bmtgk'rt^t, n. one who breaks or fails 
in business: an insolvent person.—«(/. insot- 
vent: destitute (with of). —y.r. to make bai^ 
nipt— H. bank'ruptcy (-si), the state of being or 
act of becoming bankrupt. [Fr. b^nqut^ouu. 
It. banca ratta~^anea, bank, and rotto, -a—L. 
ruptus, broken.] 

Banksia, bangk'si-a, Ji. a genus of Australian 
Proteaceae. [After Sir Joseph Bonks (174^ 
1820.] 

banlieue, ba-lya, (Fr.) a precinct, extramural area, 
suburb. 

banner, ban’sr, n. strictly, a square ilai charged 
with a coat of arms: a militory standard: a nag 
bearing some device, often carried on two poles, 
or hanging from a cross-piece, used in procee- 
sions, etc.: those who serve under a banner, esp. 
in the Manchu army (A/si.).— atO. bana'era^ 
furnished with banners—baniier dead, a 
stationary lenticular cloud thm forms on the lee 
side of a mountain; banner beadUna, a large- 
type headline running right across a newspaper 
page. [O.Fr. banere —L.L. banMm, bannum; 
cog. with band (1) and Irind.] 
banneret, ban'sr^t, (hist.) n. a knight of higher 
grade, orig, one bringing his vassals under his 
*own banner, later, one dubbed on the field of 
battle (often confused with baronet). [O.Fr. 
baneret, lit. bannered.] 
bannerol, bannerall. See banderol, 
bannock, ban'»k, n. a flat home-made cake of oat¬ 
meal, barley, or pease-meal, usually baked on a 
griddle. [O.E. bannuc.) 

banns, bans, n.pl. a proclamation of intended 
marriage.—to forbid tba banns, to make finmal 
objection to a projected marriage, [tom.] 
banquet, hangk'w/r, II. a feast: a course of sweet¬ 
meats, fruit, and wine, separate, or after a meal- 
still used in the Scottish phrase, ‘a cake and wine 
banquet’.—v.r. to give a feast to.— v.i. to fare 
sumptuously :—pr.p. banq'ueting; pa.t. and pa.p. 
banq'ueted.— ns, banq'ueter, banqueteer'; banq'- 
ueting.—banq'ueting-hall, -house. [Fr.,— banc. 
bench.) 

banquette, bang-kef, n. a raised way inside a 
parapet: the long seat behind the driver in a 
French diligence: a built-in wall-sofa used in¬ 
stead of individual seats, e.g. in a restaurant. 
[Fr.; It. banchetta, dim. of banca, seat.] 
banshee, ban’ski, n. a female fairy in Ireland and 
elsewhere who wails and shrieks before a death 
in the family to which she is attached. [Ir. bean 
sidhe. Old Ir. ben side, woman of the fairies.] 
bant. See banting. 

bantam, baiftam, it. a small variety of the common 
domestic fowl: a small man, esp. a soldier.— 
a<H. of bantam breed: little and combative.—ii. 
ban'tam-weight, a boxer over 8 st. and not over 
8 St. 6 lb. (amateur 7 lb.). [Prob. Bantam in 
Java.] 

banteng, banting, ban’teng, -ting, n. an East 
Indian wild ox. [Malay.] 
banter, ban’tar, v.t. to assail with good-humoured 
raillery: to joke or jest at: to impose upon, 
trick (urcA.).—it. humorous raillery: jesting.—n. 
bant'erer.—it. and adi. bant'ering.— adv. nuit'- 
eringly. [Ety. quite unknown.] 
banthine, ban'thin, n. a synthetic drug used against 
pqptic ulcers. 

banting, banfing, it. a system of diet for reducing 
superfluous fat.— v.i. bant (back-formation).—n. 
bant'ingism. [From W. Banting (1797-1878), a 
London cabinetmaker, who recommended it to 
the public in 1863.] 

; for certain sourula in foreign words, see p. viii 



b>uflim< Iwuir'ffflr,». a ^Ud. Oer. bSiik- 

Uti$, taBtard—bm^i bench.) 

Banin. n, a name given to a large group 

of AlHcan languages and the peoples spring 
them in South and Central Africa: official name 
for African peoples of South Aflrica.—^Also 
^~n. Ban'tnitan. coined name for semi-indepen* 
dent African area. 

hnucring, bangsting, bangks’riitg, n. a tree-shrew. 
bLoran. ^e bulan. 

bai^. bSn’zS~€, iaterj. a Japanese battle-cry and 
salute to the emperor. [Jap., forever.) 
baobab. b&'6-bab, n. a gigantic tropical Western 
AfHcan tree, the monkey-bread tree (Adansonia 
digHatai family Bombacaceae). [Prob. African.) 
ban, bap, {Scot.) It. a large elliptical breakfast roll. 
[Ety. uncertain.) 

Bapbem^ bitf'A-met, n. a mysterious idol the 
Templars were accused of worshipping .—adj 
bapboniet'ic. [For Mahomet.} 
b^tise, -iz^ bapt-iz‘, v.t. to administer baptism 
to: to christen, give a name to: to name at 
launching and break a bottle of wine on the bow 
of.— n. bapt'ism (-/zm). immersion in or sprink¬ 
ling with water as a religious ceremon^r.— mi}. 
ba^s'mal.— adv. baptis'mally.— ns. bapt'ist, one 
who baptises: {cap.) one of a body who approve 
only of baptising by immersion, and that only to 
persons who profess their faith in Christ; bap'- 
tnteiV, bap'tistry, a place for administration of 
baptism, whether a separate buildmg or part 
of a church.—baptismal name, one given at 
baptism, a Christian name; baptismal regenera¬ 
tion, the doctrine of the remission of sin orwnal 
and actual, and of the new birth into the life of 
sanctifying grace, in and through the sacrament 
of baptism; dinical baptism, baptism adminis¬ 
tered to the sick; conditional (or hypothetical) 
baptism, baptism administered conditionally 
when it is doubtful whether the person was 
previously baptised validly or at all; private 
baptism, baptism elsewhere than in church.— 
bai^sm by OMire, the grace held to be given to a 
believer who ardently desires baptism, but dies 
before be can receive it; bi^ism for the dead, the 
vicarious baptism of a living for an unbaptised 
dead Christian; baptism of hlood, martyrdom of 
the unbaptlsed Ciuistian; baptism of fire, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit: martyrdom by fire 
re^rded as an equivalent to baptism: any 
trying ordeal, as a first experience of being under 
fire(>^.)-_[Gr. b^tizein—baptein, to dip.) 
bapn, bd'poo, n. spiritual father. [Hindi.] 
bar, bSr, n. a comparatively long and generally 
massive rod or strip of any solid substance, as 
metal, soap, wood: a strong rod or long piece 
used as a lever, door fastming, barrier, part of a 
gate or grate, etc.: a bolt: a barrier: an ob¬ 
struction or impediment: that which completely 
puts an end to an action op claim: a bank or 
shoal as at the mouth of a river or harbour: a 
counter across which liquor or food is served: a 
public-house: a rail or the like marking off a 
apace, as in a house of parliament, or that at 
which prisoners are arraigned: barristers or 
advocates collectively: any body pronouncing 
judgment, often self-appointed: an addition to a 
medal, a strip of metal below the clasp: a ridge: 
a stripe, esp. transverse: a horizontal band across 


into bars^-^.p, banr'ingt pa.f, and jii 0 .p. 
barred.—prep, eotcept, but for.— m. barr'iag.— 
prep. tauiipt.^-a^. oar'fnl {Shak. banefn^, fhO 
of obstructions.—4iar'>ben, a bar weljlited at the 
ends for gymnastic exercises; bar'fly (coll.), a 
drinker who spends his time in bars; bar'- 
naph, a diagram representing quantities, such as 
frequencies, by rectangles: mur-iron, iron in 
malleable bars; bar'keepw, keeper of a re¬ 
freshment bar or toll-bar; bar'-magnet. a per¬ 
manent magnet in the form of a strai^t bar; 
bar'maid, bar'man, a woman, man, who serves 
at a public-house bar; bar'-par'Ionr, a small 
room adjoining a bar in a public-house; barr'- 
ing-out', the shutting out of a schoolmaster ftom 
school by the pupils, to enforce demands; bar¬ 
room, a room in which there is a bar, taproom; 
bar'-tin'ister (see baton); bar'tender, a barman; 
bar'wood, a red dye-wood imported in bars from 
Africa.—at the Imu', in court: in practice as a 
barrister or advocate; called to the bar, admitted 
as barrister or advocate; called within the bar, 
made king’s (or queen's) counsel. (O.Fr. barre 
—L.L. barra.} 

bar, bdr, baur, bawr, bor, {Scot.) n. a jest: an 
amusing incident or stoiy. 
bar, bdr, n. a fish, the maigre. [Fr.] 
bar, bdr, n. a unit used in expressing atmospheric 
pressure (millibar equals a thousand dynes per 
square centimetre) {meteor.). [Gr. boros, 
weight.) 

baracan. Same as barracan, 
baragouin, bd-rd-gwe, -gwin', n. any jargon or 
unintelligible language. [Fr.; from llret. bora, 
bread, and gwsnn, white, said to have originated 
in tlic Breton soldiers’ astonishment at white 
bread.) 

barathea, bar-s-thi's, n. a soft fabric of worsted, 
or of worsted and silk, etc. [Origin unknown.) 
barathrum, bo-rath'rdbm, (L.—Gr. barathron) an 
abyss: hence, an insatiable extortioner or other 
person. 

barb, barb, n. the beard-like jag near the point of 
an arrow, fish-hook, etc.: one of the thread-like 
structures forming a feather’s web: a $ting(/ig.): 
a wounding or wittily-pointed remark.— v.t. to 
arm with barbs: to shave, trim, mow: to pierce, 
as with a barb.— adjs. barb'ate. bearing a hairy 
tuft; barb'ated, barbed: boarded.—n. barbe, a 
Waldensiau teacher.—c4f. barbed, furnished with 
a barb or barbs (e.g. barbed-wire, used for 
fences): (tv confusion) barded.—n. barb'd, a 
freshwater mh of the carp family with beard-like 
appendages at its mouth: such an appendage.— 
adf. barb'allate {bot.), having barbed or bearded 
bristles.— ns. barb'et, a tropical bird with bristly 
beak: a kind of poodle: barb'ule, a small barb: 
a fish's barbel: a process on the barb of a feather. 
(L. barba, a beard.) 

barb, bdrb, n. a swift kind of horse: a dark- 
coloured fancy pigeon. [From Barbary, whence 
the breeds came.) 

Barbados, also Barbadoes, bdr-bd'ddz, a^. of 
the West Indian island of Barbados.— n. and a^. 
Barb&'dian.—Barbados cherry, the cherry-like 
fruit of West Indian trees of the genus Malpighia; 
Barbados earth, a diatomaceous marl found in 
Barbados; Barbados goostiierry, the edible 
fruit of a West Indian climbing cactus, Pereskla 
acukata; Barbados leg, elephantiasis; Barbados 






marking on a measure (double bar, two heavy 
lines at the end of a section) (mnr.): the measure 
itself: (in pi.) the game of (prisoner’s) base (but 
see base 1): a counter at which one particular 
article of food, clothing, etc., is sold, or oneparti- 
eular service is pven.— v.t. to fasten, secure, 
shut (out, in), furnish or mark with a bar or 
ban: to hinder: to obstruct: to exclude the 
possibility or validity of: topredude: to divide 

fiUe, Jdr; ml, hdr (her); mine; mdte. 


{Caesalphda, or Polnclana, puleherrimd)> on 
Asiatic mimosaceous tree {Adenanthera pavo' 
ntna) naturalised in the West Indies, called red 
sandalwood. 

barbarous, bdr'bsrss, adj. falling short of the 
standard of correctness, classical purity, and 
gooduste: unschoiariy: corrupt or ungramma¬ 
tical or unidiomatie: uncultured: uncivilised: 
brutal: harsh.—n. barbir'iaa, orig. one who 

flfr; mate: mdSH,fd6t: dhea (theiO 



wu not a Greek, later neither a Greek nor a 
Roman: a foreiipier: one without taste or 
refinement: a somewhat undviliaed man (but 
usu. not a savage).—^Abo — aiff, bnbar'ic 

N>ar'tk), foreign: uncivilised: characteristic of 
barbarians: rude: tastetessly ornate and osten¬ 
tatious: wild and harsh .—«. barbarita'tion, 
•izatkNi, {^9r~Uzlk‘sharii. — v,t. bar'barise, -ixe, to 
make barbarous: to corrupt, as a language.— ms. 
bar'barism, savage life: rudeness of manners: a 
form of speech offensive to scholarly taste; 
barbar'ity (-bar’l-ti), savageness: cruelty.—odv. 
bar'barously.—n. bar'barousness. [Cr. harbaros, 
foreign, lit. stammering, from the unfamiliar 
sound of foreign tongues.] 

Barbery, bSr'b»r-i, n. the country of the Berbers, 
in North Africa.~iM{i> barbaresqne i-esk ').— 
Barbary ape, the magot; Barbary sheep, a North 
African wild sheep. [Berber.] 
barbastel(le), bar-bes-tel', or bar', n, a hairy- 
lipped bat. [Fr. barbastelle.] 
barbecue, bdrb'l-kH, v.t, to roast whole: to cure 
on a barbecue.— n, a framework for drying and 
smoking meat: an animal roasted whole: an 
open floor on which coffee-beans and the like 
are spread out to dry: a large social or political 
entertainment, where the hospitalities are on a 
lavish scale: an open-air party at which food is 
cooked over a charcoal fire. [Sp. barbaeoa — 
Haitian barbacda, a framework of sticks set upon 
posts.] 

barbel. See barb (1). 

barber, barb'ar, n. one who shaves beards and 
dresses hair.— v.t. to shave or cut the hair of.— 
barb'er-mon'ger {Shak.), a man decked out by 
his barber, a fop; bwber's block, a round 
block on which wigs are mdde; barber’s pole, 
the barber’s sign, a pole striped spirally, gener¬ 
ally red and white, having oftmi a brass basin 
huHg at the end; barb'er^sur'geon, one who let 
blood and drew teeth as well as shaved. [O.Fr. 
harbour —L. barba, a beard.] 
barberry, bar'b»r-l, n. a thorny shrub (Berberis) 
with yellow flowers and red terries, common in 
hedges. [L.L. berberis", the Ar. barbSris is bor¬ 
rowed; not connected with berry.] 
barbet. See barb (1). 

barbette, bar-bet', n. an earthen terrace inside the 
parapet of a rampart, serving as a platform for 
heavy guns: an armoured turret in a warship. 
(Fr.J 

barbican, bar'bi-kan, n. a projecting watch-tower 
over the gate of a castle or fortifi^ town: esp. 
the outwork intended to defend the drawbridgel 
[O.Fr. barbacane", origin unknown.] 
barbituric, bdrb-it-S'rik, (chem.) a^j. applied to an 
acid got from malonic acid and urea, source of 
important sedatives.— tts. barb'itone (also barb'- 
itai), veronal, a derivative of barbituric acid; 
barbit'urate (or -tur’), a salt or ester of barbituric 
acid. (From the lichen Usnea barbata and uric 
acid.] 

barbola (work), bar-bo’la, n. ornamentation with 
small flowers, fruits, etc. made of plastic paste 
coloured. (Origin obscure.] 
barca, bar'ka, (It.) a boat, barge. 
barcarol(l)e, bar’ka-rdt, -rol', -roV, n. a gondolier’s 
song: a musical composition of a similar 
character. [It. barcaroia, a boat-song— barca, a 
boat.] 

Barclaycard, bdr'kla-k&rd, n. credit card issued by 
Barclay’s Bank. 

bar^ bird, a. a Celtic poet and singer: a strolling 
minstrel: a poet.—«. bard'-craft.— adf- bard'k. 
— ra. bardling, a poetaster; bardol'atry, 
Shakespeare-worship (Gr, latreUt, worship); 
bard'shiP'-’-odi* bard'y (Scot.), insolent: im¬ 
pudent. [Gael, and Ir. bird.] 

Mrd, bdrd, n. piece of bacon or pork fat used to 
cover meat or game during cooking to prevent 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mam 


diying-out: (jd.) the protective covering of a 
war-horse or a nuuMt-arms (nte.).—v.f. to cover 
a piece of meat or game with bacon or pork fat: 
to provide a horse or man whh bards (obr.). 
— mff. bard'ad, caparisoned. [Fr. barde—Sp. 
aHuida, pack-suldle, perh. firom Ar. rd-bardefah, 
—ed, the. and bardetm, the mule's pack-sa^Ue.] 

bard, an old spelling of barred; also for baidad. 

bare, bdr, uncovered: naked: open to view; 
uncovenMl,bare-headed: unsheadied: imarmed: 
disfumished: napless, threadbare, worn: un¬ 
provided or scantily provided: poor: scanty: 
mete: unadorned: paltry iSkdk.y. lak) waste 
{Shak.’, Milt.y. empty: plain, without luxury 
(5pms.).— v.t, to strip or uncover.— adv. baie'ly, 
nakedly: plainly: explicitly: openly: hardly, 
scarcely: just and no more: not quite.—n. 
bare'aess.--a((i. bar'iah, somewhat bare.—odl* 
and adv. bmliack, without saddle.— atOs. 
bare'badted, with bare back: unsaddlM; 
bare'-breacbed (Scott), trouseriess.—bare'bea». 
(Shak.), a very lean person— atU- bare'faced, 
with the face uncovered: beardless: avowed 
(Shak.): impudent.—-odr. bate'facedly (-/bst'li, 
-fas’td-U), — bare'facedneas. — adv, bare'teot.— 
adis. bare'foot, -ed, bavmg the feet bare: dis- 
caked; bare'headed; bare'legged. [O.E. baer", 
Ger. baar, bari O.N. berr.] 

bare, bar, old pa.t. of bear, 
barege, bardge, bd-rezh', n. a light, mixed dress- 
stuff.— tt. baregine, bar’i-jin, a gelatinous mass 
of bacteria and sulphur deposited in thermal 
waters. [Bariges in Hautes-Pyiindes.] 
baresark, erroneous form of berserk, 
bargain, bdr’gan, tt. strife (obs.): a contract or 
agreement: a favourable transaction: an advan¬ 
tageous purchase: chaffering (Shak.). — v.i, to 
strive (obs. Scot.): to make a contract or agree¬ 
ment: to chaffer: to count (on), make allowance 
(for a possibility).— v.t, to lose by bad bar^ining 
(with away). — n. bar'gainer.—bar'gain-basement, 
-counter, places in a shop where bargains are 
promised; bar'gain-huater, one who goes 
shopping in quest of bargains.—bargain and 
sale, in law, a mode of .conveyance whereby 
property may be assigned or transferred for 
valuable consideration; into the bargain, over 
and above; sell one a bargain (SAok.), to befool 
him, esp. to trap him into saying something 
ridkutous or unseemly; strike a bargain, to come 
to terms. [O.Fr. bargaine.] 
barge, barj, n. a small sailing vessel (obs.): a flat- 
bottomed freight boat, with or without sails, 
used on rivers and canals: a lighter: the second 
boat of a man-of-war: a large pleasure or state 
boat.—V./. to move clumsily: to bump (into): 
to push one’s way rudely.— n. barg'ee, a barge¬ 
man.—barge'roan, the manager of a barge; 
barge'-master, the proprietor of a barge; barge'- 
pole, a pole for propelling a barge.—barge in, to 
intrude: tointerfere. [O.Fr.barge—L.L. barga; 
cf. bark.] 

barge-board, barj’-bord, -bdrd, n. a board exten¬ 
ding along the edge of the gable of a house to 
cover the rafters and keep out the rain.—barge'- 
coup'le, gable rafters.— n.pl. barge'-stones, the 
stones that make up the sloping edge of a gable. 
[Peril. L.L. bargus, a gallows.] 
barghest, bargest, bargaist, bar'gest, -gast, n. a 
dog-like goblin portending death. [Perh. conn, 
with Ger. ber^-geist, mountain-spirit.] 
baric. See barium. 

barilla, bar-U’a, n. an impure sodium carbonate 
got by burning certain seaside plants. [Sp.] 
barite. See barytes, 
baritone, bar’i-tdn. See barytone, 
barium, b&'ri-am, n. a metallic element (at. numb. 
56) present in baryta.— adi- bg'ric.'-M. bb'rite 
(rare), barytes, [See baryta.] 
bark, bSrk, n. the abrupt cry of a dog, wolf, etc.: 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 
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repoit of a gan: couah (co//0-—v./. to utter a 
bark: to clamour: tolceep watch: to advertise 
wares hoisily: to cough (ro//.)>—r.r. to utter with 
a fawk (Spens.y.i to utter abruptly and peremp¬ 
torily: to make by barking.— h. bark'cr, a dog: 
a barking do^: a tout: a pistol or cannon 
(s/ong).—Mrking deer, the muntjac.—bark up 
the wrong tree, to follow a false scent; his bark is 
worse than his bhc, his angry words are worse than 
his actual deeds. [O.E. beor£aa.] 
baric, barque, biirk, n. formerly, any small sailing 
ship: a ship of small size, sciuare-sterned, with¬ 
out head-rails: technically, a three-masted 
vessel whose mizzen-mast is fore-and-aft- 
rigged (instead of being square-rigged like the 
fore and main masts): any boat or sailing ship 
(poet,).—ns. bark'entine, barqu'entlne (•oa-ten), a 
three-masted vessel, with the fore-mast square- 
rigged, and the main-mast and mizzen-mast 
fore-and-aflt-rigged. [Fr. barque —L.L. barca', 
poss. from Gr. b&ris, a Nile barge.] 
hsaiktbSrk, ». the rind or covering ofthe trunk and 
branches of a tree: that used in tanning or 
dyeing: that used in medicine (cinchona): an 
outer covering or skin—v.l. to strip or peel bark 
or skin from: to encrust.— v.i. to form a bark.— 
v.t. and v.i, bark'en, to dry up into a barky crust. 
—cuds, bark'kss; bark'y.—baric'-bed« a hotbed 
of spent bark; bark'-bMt'le, any beetle of the 
family Scolytidae, tunncllers in and under bark. 
—miJ. bark'-bomid, compressed by failure to 
shed the bark. [O.N. horkr; Dan. bark.] 
Barkn’s mill, bSrk'arz mil, n. a device rotated by 
water, invented by a 17th-cent. Dr Barker. 
boriey, bSr'Ii, n. a hardy grw {Hordeum vulgare 
and other species): its grain used for food, and 
for making mah liquors and spirits.—bar'iey- 
bne, -broo, -Imitb, strong ale: whisky; bar'ley- 
coni (personified as John Barleycorn), the jpain 
ftom which malt is made: a single gram of 
barley: a measure of length — i of an inch; 
barley sugar, sugar candied by melting and 
cooling (formerly by boiling with a decoction of 
barley); barley water, a decoction of pearl 
barley.—pearl barley, the grain stripped of husk 
and pellkle, and completely rounds by grind¬ 
ing; pot barley, the grain deprived by milling 
of its outer husk, used in making broth, etc. 
[O.E. bmriie, of barley, from root of bear (3), 
and suffix -/Ic.] 

barley. bSr'Ii, (Scot.) InterJ. a word used in games 
in demand of a truce.— n. a truce: a breathing- 
space. [Perh. parley.] 

bao^-brake, bdr'li-brak, n. an old country game, 
originally played by three couples, of which one, 
left in a middle den called hell, had to catch the 
others, who could break or separate when about 
to be ovotaken. [Perh. because often played in 
a harfey-field; -or perh. from the word prece¬ 
ding.] 

barm, bSrm, n. froth of ferrqenting liquor.— aeOs. 
barm'y, frothy: fermenting: mentally unsound 
(slang", also balmy); bann'y-brainM. [O.E. 
beorma, Dan. bSrme, Cer. bOrme.) 
boimbrack, barm'brak, n. a currant-bun. [Ir. 
bairigen breac, speckled cake.] 
barm-doth, bdrm'-kloth, (arch.) n. an apron. 

[O.E. barm (W.S. bearm) bosom, and clodi.] 
Barmecide, b8r‘mi~sid, n. one who offers an 
imaginaiy or pretenddl banquet or other benefit. 
—o^. Bar'mecide, Barmeci'dal. [From an 
imawaty feast given to a beggar in the Arabian 
Nights, by one of the BarmecUe funily.] 
bar mhzvab, bar mizvab, bSr mits'vs (sometimes 
cqp.), a Jewish religious ceremony at which a 
boy (usually thirteen years old) is formally re¬ 
cognised as an aduK member' of the Jewish 
community having reached the age of religious 
fcvonsibility: a boy taking part in such a 
'Ceremony. 
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barmkiB. barm'kin, (arch.) n, a battlement, or a 
turret, on the outer wall of a castle: the wail 
itself. [Orig. obscure.] 

bam, barn, n. a building in which grain, hay, etc., 
are stored.—v./. to store in a bam.—bam dance, 
an American dance like a schottische; bam'- 
door, the door of a bam: in cricket, a player who 
blocks every ball: humorously, any broad 
target; bam owl, a species of owl, generally buff- 
coloured above and white below; bara'- 
Btormer, a strolling player (as type of ranting 
actor).— v.i. bara'storm.— n. bam'yard—also 
<w(/. as in barnyard fowl. [O.E. bere~ern, con¬ 
tracted bern, from here, barley, ern, a house.] 

iMura, bSrn, n. unit of effective cross-sectional area 
of nucleus equal to 10~**cm*. 

Baraaby, barn’o^i, n. a form of Barnabas. — n. 
Bar'nabite, a member of the Congregation of 
Regular Clerics of St Paul, founded at Milan in 
1530, so called from their church of St Barnabas 
there.—^Bamaby Day, Bamaby Bright or Long 
Bomaby, St Barnabas* Day, 11th June, in Old 
Style rmoned the longest day. 

barnacle, bSr'ns-M, n. a bamacle-goose: a cirri- 
pede crustacean that adheres to rocks and ship 
bottoms: a companion not easily shaken off.— 
n. bar'nacle-goose, ber'nicle-goose, a species of 
wild goose once believed to develop from a 
barnacle that grew on a tree. [O.Fr. bernaque — 
L.L. bernaca.) 

barnacle, bdr’na-kl, n. an instrument put on 
a restless horse’s nose to keep him quiet: (in 
pi.) spectacles (coii.). — a4i. barnacled. [O.Fr. 
bernac.J 

barney, bar'ni, (coll.) n. humbug: a prize-fight: 
a quarrel. 

barock, another spelling of baroque. 

barograph, bar'd-grdf, n. a recording barometer. 
[Gr. baros, weight, graphein, to write.] 

barometer, b»-rom'bt»r, n. an instrument for 
measuring atmospheric pressure: a weather¬ 
glass: an indicator of change (e.g. in public 
opinion: fig.). — adis. barometric (bar-d-mefrlk), 
barometrical (-mel'ri-kl). — adv. baromet'rically. 
— n. barometry (-rom'). [Gr. baros, weight, 
metron, measure.] 

barometz, bar'd-mets, n. the Scythian lamb, at one 
time supposed to be at once plant and animal, to 
grow on a stalk, and to eat grass like a lamb, 
near the Caspian Sea: a fern, Cibotium or 
Dicksonia Barometz, of the East Indies and 
Pacific islands, whose woolly rootstock and leaf 
bases could easily be shaped into a lamb. 
[Erroneous form of Russ, baronets, club-moss, 
dim. of baron, ram.] 

baron, bar'sn, n, a title of rank, the lowest in the 
peerage: a foreign noble of similar grade, as a 
German freiherr: the owner of a freehold 
estate, whether titled or not (Scot, hist.): a 
busbuid (opposed to feme, wife; her. and £>ig. 
law): an industrial magnate (as a press baron): 
formerly a title of the judges of the Court of 
Exchequer: in feudal times a tenant-in-chief of 
the crown: later a peer or great lord of the realm 
generally: till 1832, the name for the parlia¬ 
mentary representatives of the Cinque Ports.— 
ns. bar'onage, the whole body of barons: a list 
or book of barons; bar'oness, a baron’s wife, or 
a lady holding a baronial title in her own right.— 
at^. baronial (bs-rd’ni-sl), pertaining to a oaron 
or barony: aimlied to a tuneted style of architec¬ 
ture favoured by the Scottish land-holding class. 
— n. bar'ony, the territory of a baron: in 
Ireland, a dirision of a county: in Scotland, a 
large fmhold estate, or manor, even thouiri> not 
carrying with it a baron’s title and rank: the 
rank of baron.—bar'on-bail'ie (Jdst.). a magis¬ 
trate appointed by the lord supwior m a burgh 
of barony; barWoff'icer (Scott), an estate 
official. .bai en ei beef, a joint consisting of two 
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•irioliu ]«ft uncut at the badcbone. IO.F^. barrel, hur'«l> r. a woodm vend uuute of cumd 
banm, -on — L.L. barS, -Snls, man.] stavet bound with hoops: its contents or tes 

baronet, bar'aiibot, n. a lesser baron (fibs.', con- capacfty (36 imperial gwons of ale and bear; 
ftised with befinerei)^ a baron’s substitute (obr.): various weights or quanthia of other goods): a 
now the lowest British hereditary title (of revolving drum: a cylinder: atabeasofagun: 
England, now of Great Britain, since 1611; of a button on a braided coat: the trunk of a horse, 
Scotland, or of Nova Scotia, since I62S; of etc.: political funds to put in 

Ireland, since 1619).— ns. bar'onetage, the whole barrels.— v.l. to drive very fhst (UJt.). — ns. 
body of baronets: a list or boek of baronets; barr'dage; lMirr'dftd(p/. ban'elfnlB).asmudias 
bar'onetcy, the rank or title of baronet; bar'* a barrd will hold.—barr'elled, hadng a 
onetess, a woman who succeeds to a Scottish barrel or barrels: put in bands.—narr'd-bw, 
baronetcy.—baronet'icd. [Dim. of baron.] a measurement of five cubic feet; bair'el-hMiae, 
baroque, barock, bs-rok’, -r6k\ barocco, a cheap saloon Ouff. of jazz, crude and roudi 

R. originally a jewdler’s term applied to a rough in style); barr'el-or'gaa, a mechanical instru* 
pearl: a bold, vigorous, exuberant style in ment for playing tunes by means of a revolvittg 
architecture, decoration, and art generally, that drum set with pins; barrel vault, a vault with a 
arose with the Counter-Reformation and pro- simple hemicyluidrical roof(edl.barr'd-vanlt'ed). 
vailed in Louis XlV’s time, degenerating into [Fr. bar//; perh. conn, with bar.] t 

tasteless extravagance in ornament: comparable barren, bar'sn, a4l. incapable of bwing offspring: 
style in music, or literature.— atd. in baroque not producing f^lt, seal, mops, vegetation, etc.: 
style: whimsical: flamboyant: sometimes infmile: unproductive: unfruitful: arid: je* 
rococo. [Fr. baroque, from Port, and Sp.; of june: dull, stupid (Shak.). — n.pl. (cqp.), ht 
architecture, from It.] North America, plateaux widi small trees but no 

baroscope, bar'd-skbp, n. an instrument for indi- timber.—n. lum'ennese.—barren strawberry, a 
eating changes in die density of the air. [Gr. plant (PotentlUa Fragariastrum) veiy like the 
boros, weight, skopeein, to look at.] wild strawberry, but with inedible fruit; barr'ea* 

barouche, ba- or ba-ro5sh’, n. a double-seated four- wort, a herb (Epimedium) of the barberry family, 
wheeled carriage with a falling top. [Ger. ba- [O.Fr. barain, brahain, brehalng.] 
rutsehe —It. baroccio —L. bis, twice, rofa, a barret, bar'//, n. a flat cap: abiretta.— r. barr'et* 
wheel.] cap. [Fr. burette; cf. beret, Uretta.] 

barque. Same as bark (2). barricade, bar'ikSd, n. a temporary fortification 

barquentine. See bark (2). raised to biodc a street: a barrier.—^v./. to blodt: 

barracan, baracan, bar'a-kan, (obs.) n. a thick, to close or enclose with a barricade.— n. and vJ, 
strong stuff resembling camlet. [Fr. barracan — (earlier form) barric&'do. [Fr. barricade or Sp. 
Ar. barrakan, camlet, Pers. barak, a stuff made barricada, perh.—Fr. barrique or Sp. barriea, 
of camel's hair.] cask, the first street barricades being of casks 

barrace, bar'as, (obs.) n. the lists in a tournament, filled with stones, etc.; or from L.L. barra, bar.] 
[O.Fr. barras — barre, bar.] barrico, bar-i'kd, n. a small cask. [Sp. barriea.] 

barrack, bar'ak, n. a building for soldiers, esp. in barrier, bar'I-ar, n. a defensive stockade or pall- 
garrison (generally in pi.): a huge plain, often sade: a fence or other structure to bar passa^ 
bleak, building, esp. for housing many persons, or prevent access; (in pi.) lists: (in pi.) a martial 
— v.t. and v.i. to lodge in barracks. [Fr. baroque exercise of the ISth and 16th centuries in whidi 
—It. baracca, or Sp. barraea, tent.] the combatants were on opposite sides of a fence: 

barrack, bar'ak, v.t. and v.i. to make a hostile a separating or restraining obstacle.—v.r. to shut 
. demonstration (against), especially by cheering by means of a barrier.—barrier cream, a dressing 
" ironically, at a cricket-match, etc.— n. and atff. for the skin used to prevent dirt firom entering 

barr'acking.—n. barr'acker. (Aboriginal Aus- the pores and as a protection against oils and 

tralian borak.J solvents; barrier reef, a corat-mf fringing a 

barracoon, bar-a-koon', n. a depot for slaves. [Sp. coast with a navigable channel inside.—^Barrier 

barracon, augmen. of barraea, tent.] Act, an act of the General Assembly of the 

barraconta, bar-a-koo’ta, n. a southern food-fish Church of Scotland (1697) decreeing that 
(Thyrsites) of the hairtail family, called snoek in changes in the law of the Church, evmi when 
South Africa and elsewhere; (also barracoo'ta, approved by the Assembly, should not become 
-cuda, -da) a voracious West Indian fish (Spkyrae- law till approved by a majority of presbyteries. 

na) akin to the grey mullets. [Sp. baracuta.J [O.Fr. barrUre —L.L. barrSrla^arra.] 
barrage, bar'll, or (mil.) bar-Szh', bar'azh, n. an barrister, bar'is-tar, n. one who is (lualified to 
artificial bar across a river: the forming of such plead at the bar in a law-court (in Scotland 
a bar; a barrier formed by continuous shower called advocate). —a4i. barristerial (-ti'ri-at). — n. 
of projectiles along a fixed or a moving line barr'istersbip.—revising barrister, a barrister 
(curtain-fire), or by captive balloons, or mines, formerly appointed to revise the voters’ lists, 
or otherwise.—Also fig. — ns. barr'age-baHoon; [From L.L. barra, bar (i.e. orig. of the Inns of 
barr'age-fire, curtain-fire. [Fr. barrage — barre. Court).] 

bar.] barrow, bar’d, n. a small hand or wheeled carriage 

barramunda, bar-a-mun'da, n. an Australian river- used to convey a load.—ban'ow-boy, a street- 
fish of the Osteoglosfidae (Scleropages): the trader with a barrow; barr'ow-tram, the shaft 
Australian lung-fish. [Native name.] of a barrow. [O.B. bearwe —beran, to bear.] 

barranca, bar-ang'ka, (U.S.) n. a deep gorge.— barrow, bar'd, n. a hill or hillock (abs. except in 
Also barran'eo. [Sp. barranco.] place names): an ancient grave-mound, tumulus, 

barrat, bar'at, n. (obs.) deceit, strife or trouble.— [O.E. beorg; cf. Ger. berg.] 

n. barr'ator, one who vexatiously stirs up law- barrow, bar'd, n. a loi^ sleeveless flannel garment 
suits. Quarrels, etc.— adt. barr'atrous.— adv. barr'- for infants. [Perh. O.E. beorgan, to protect.] 
atrously.— n. barr'atry, fraudulent practices on barter, bdr'lar, v.t. to give in exchange (with for, 
the part of the master or mariners of a ship to awty).—v.i. to traffic by exchange of commodi- 
theprejudice of the owners: vexatious litigation: ties.— n. trade or traffic by direct exchange of 

stirring up of suits and quarrels, forbidden under goods.— n. bar'terer. [Prob. O.Fr. barat; see 

penalties to lawyers: traffic in offices of church barrat.] 

or state. [O.Fr. barat, deceit; traced by some Bartholomew, bdr-thol'a-mU, or (obs.) Bartbcri- 
to Gr. pratteltt, to do, by offters to a Celt, or a mew, Bartlenmw, -t(h)l-mii, Bartlemy, -tl-ml, ad^. 
Scand. origin.] relating to the Apostle Bartholomew, his day 

barrefttll (Shak.). See barful under bar (1). (24th August), or the fkir held about that time 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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at WaM Sinithflekl« London (1133>t855): sold at 
Bartholomew Fair.-~«. Bvraiol'einew-ddei the 
tkne about St Sutiiolojnew*s Day.^Black Bar¬ 
tholomew, 24di Augi^ 1662, on which the Act 
of Uniformity came into force in England, 
bartisu, bartisan, bdr’ti-zan, -xan', n. a^anpet or 
battleinent: a projecting mikry on a wall-face: 
(erroneously^ a corbelleo comer turret.—odi. 
bir'tisaned (or -zaiun. (Apparently first uira 
by Scott, who found a reading bertisene. Tot 
brattking; see brattice.] 

barton, bOr'ton, h. a farmyard. (O.E. bere-ISn, 
yaid—bere, barley, and tBn, enclosure.] 
baryceutrie, bar-l^n'trlk, aiff. pertaining to the 
centre of gravity. [Gr. barys, heavy, kentron, 
centre.] 

barye,MrV. Same as mkrabar. 
baryon, bar’i~on, n. any one of the heavier class of 
subatomic partkles, which includes protons and 
neutrons.—Opp. to leirton.—baryon number, the 
number of baryons minus the number of anti- 
baryons Untiparticles of baryons) in a system. 
(Gr. barys, heavy.] 

baryapbeie, bar'M^, n. the heavy core of the 
eahh within the hthosphero. [Gr. bmys, heavy, 
spluUrb, sphere.] 

hiuryta, ba-rVt»,a, barium monoxide.— n. bary'tca 
(-tiz), heavy-spar, barium sulphate (also bimte, 
bS'rIt): (ioo8el]|') baryta.—barytic {ba-rit'ik), 
at or containing baryta or barium.—baryta 
paper, paper coated on one side with an mnulsion 
of banum sulphate and gelatine. |t is used in 
moving-pointer recording apparatus and for 
photomphic printing papers. [Gr. bw-ys, 
heavy.] 

barytone, bar’i-tdn, n. a deep-toned male voice 
between bass and tenor: a singer with such a 
voice (in these senses now usualjy Imritono): 
(also baiyton) musical instrument like the viola 
da umba with sympathetic strings added: a 
kind of saxhorn.—-adi. of the pitch and compass 
of a baritone or barytone: in Greek, not having 
an acute accent on the last syllable. [Gr. 
barytonos, deQ>-sounding, not accented— barys, 
heavy, deep, and tones, a tone.] 
basal. See undo: base. 

basalt, bas'ditj bas-dlt\ n. an igneous rock com¬ 
posed essentully of plagioclase and pyroxene, 
and commonly olivine and magnetite or titani- 
ferous iron: esp. a compact rock of this kind.— 
odi- basalt'ic. [L. basaltisr—Gt. basanitis 
iUthos), touchstone.] 

baaan, ba'zsn, n. a sheepskin roughly tanned and 
undressed. [Ar. bitanah, lining.] 
basanhe, bas'»n-it, n. a black jasper that serves as 
a toudistone: a variety of basalt containing 
nepheline, leucite, or anakime. (Gr. basanos, 
touchstone.] 

basbkn, ba^le, n. a bluestocking. [Fr.] 
bascule, bas’k&l, n. an apparatus of which one 
end rises as the other smks.—imscule brid^, a 
bridge that rises when a couMerpoisc sinks in a 
pit. [Fr. bascule, see-saw.] 
base, bis, n. that on which a thing rests: foot: 
bottom: foundation: support: the part next the 
place of attachment: the foot or lower member 
of a pillar, on which the shall rests (archit.) : the 
side or face on whkh a geometrical figure is re- 

S rded as standing: the lower part of a shield 
rr.): (in pi.) a skirt worn by knights on horse¬ 
back (Spens.): a horse’s housing (Mllt.y. a 
numbtf on whkh a system of numeration or of 
logarkhms is founded: the chkf ingredient: an 
ingredMitt of a mixture that plays a subsidiary 
but faiBmrtant part, such e.g. as giving bulk: a 
startinB-point: a base-line: a fixed station in 
gamas such as basebaO: an old game of whkh 
prisoocr's-base and rounders are form^ and 
iMuidall a devdopment (possibly a different 
see bar): a place from which operations 


are conducted or on which they dqiand: home 
or hmdquarters, of a fleet, with equipment for 
its salb-keMing, repairs amd other needs: in 
chon, a substance that reacts with an acid to 
form a salt, or dissolves in water forming 
hydroxyl ions.— v.t. to found or place on a base: 
— pr.p. bas'ing; pa.p. baaed {bbst). — a^. bis'al, 
pertaining to or situated at the base: at the 
lowest level: (loosely) fundamental.— adl/. 
bssa'lcss, without a base or foundation.—n. 
base'kssMss.— a<U. Us'k, belonging to or of the 
nature of a base: containing excess of a base: 
in geol., poor in silica—opp. to acid: (loosely) 
Audamental.— adv. bas'kalfy.—n. bssic'ity (-Is j. 
— iuO. basilar {bos'), basal.—^basal anaesthesia, 
anaesthesia acting as a basis for flirther and 
deeper anaesthesia; basal plane (crysta/fogropAy). 
a crystal face or form parallel to the horizontal 
axes; base'baU, the American national game, a 
development of rounders, playkl nine-a-side 
with bat and ball, the playm on the batting side 
making a circuit of four bases: a ball for the 
game; baselialler; base line, an accurately 
measured line used as a base for triangulation: 
a line at the end of the court {lawn tennis): a line 
joining bases {basebalOi baw'man {baseball), a 
fielder statiomxi nmr a base; base'ment, an 
underlying simport: lowest story of a building, 
beneath the principal one, esp. one below ground 
kvel; base'plate, the foundation plate of a piece 
of hnyy machinery; base'runner, a ba^all 
player in course of performing his circuit of 
bases; Basic English, a reduced English vocabu¬ 
lary oT 850 words for teaching foreijcncrs or for 
use as an auxiliary language: (without cqp.) 
English using few and simple words; basic pro¬ 
cess, a steel-nuking process with a fliriuce lined 
with material rich in metallk oxides; bask salt, 
a salt having one or more hydroxyl ^oups in 
place of an acid radkal or radicals; basic slag, a 
by-product of the basic process rich in lime, us^ 
as manure. [Fr. base —L. basis —Gr. basis — 
root of balnein, to go.] 

base, bSs, adj- low in place, value, estimation, or 
principle: mean: vile: worthless: debased: 
counterfeit: servile as opposed to free {law): 
humbk: lowly {B. and Shak.): bass {obs .).— 
odv. baae'ly.— n. base'ness.— adi. base'-bom, low¬ 
born: illegitimate.—base coin, spurious coin; 
base metal, any metal other than the precious 
metals: a metal that alters on exposure to air— 
opp. to noble metal. — ac^s. base'-mind'ed, of a 
low mind or spirit: mean; base'-spirited, mean- 
spirited. [Fr. bas —L.L. bassos, thkk, squat.] 

base, bus, v.t. a form of abase. 

baseball. See base (I), and bar (I): also 
prisoner’s-baee. 

Imsecourt, b&s'kOrt, kdrt, n. the outer court of a 
castk or mansion: an inferior court of justice. 
[Fr. basse-court (now basse-cour^] 

baaclard, bas'a-lard, {obs.) n. a dagger or hanger. 
[A.Fr.] 

basenji, ba-sen'Je, n. a smallish erect-eared, curly- 
taikd African hunting dog that rarely barks. 
[Bantu, nl. of moserdi, musengi, native.] 

bash, bash, v.t. to beat: to smash in.—n. a heavy 
blow: a dint.—n. bash'er {slang), a straw-hat.— 
have a bash {ctM.), to have a try: to nuke an 
attempt (at); on du badi {slang), on the spree. 
[Prob. Sund.] 

bashaw, ba-sho', n. a pasha {arch.): a haughty 
nun.— ns. bashaw'ism, bashaw'diip. [Turk. 
bSshdi cf. pasha.] 

bashful, bash'/dbl, ad/, easily confused: modest: 
shy, wanting confidence.— v.l. bash (Sbens.), to 
be abashed.— adv. bash'fnlly.—n. mui'fnlnim. 
— adJ. bash'less, uiushamed. ^See abash.] 

badii-bazouk, bash4-ba-zi^k', n. a Turienh ir¬ 
regular soldier.— n. ba'shi-razouk'eiy. [Turic. 
basU-boxug, wild head.] 
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badUyk, badi'Uk. if. » hood with Ions ends worn 
in luiuls, tmp. by Boldiors. [Ruw. CKuUiuifca, a 
Caneaiisn hood.] 

bnidliiai, bas’id'i-am, n. a fangal fructification 
from which spores (usually four) an abstricted: 
—pi. basidia.*~o<0' basid'ial.— n.pl. Basidloniy- 
cetes C-d-ml-si'lixy, one of the main groups of 
fungi, characterised by the possession « basidia, 
including the familiar toadstools as well as rusts 
and smuts .—». basid'lospore, a spore productd 
by a basidium. [Gr. basis, basis, and dim. 
ending, -idlon.] 

basiflx^ ba'si-fikst, <u(l. attached by the base, 
[base and fixed.] 

basHugal, bSs~, or bas^/'ihgl, at^. developing in a 
direction away from the base. [base, and L. 
Jugire, to floe.] 

mil, bat’ll, n. an aromatic labiate plant 
(Oc/mum): extended to calamint and other 
labiates. [O.Fr. baslle —^L. basUlsca, represen¬ 
ting Gr. baslUkon, lit. royal, perh. with reference 
to baslllskos, basilisk, cobra, as a reputed cure 
for snakebite.] 
basiL Same as basan. 
basil. See be»]. 

Basllian, ba-, bt-zll'l-tn, or -slV, <u(f. of St Basil 
(c. 329-379).—n. a monk or nun following his 
rule. 

basilica, bt-sll'l-kt, n. orig. a royal palace; a 
large oblong hall, with double colonnades and 
commonly a semicircular apse, used for judicial 
and commercial purposes: a magnificent church 
formed out of such a hall, or built after its plan: 
a Roman Catholic church with honorific privi¬ 
leges.—oiOs. basil'ical, royal; basil'ican, of a 
basilica.— n. basil'icon, an ointment of various 
kinds, as of sovereign virtue. [Gr. baslIUcos, -e, 
-on. royal— basUeus, king.] 
basilisk, bas’, bat’ll-lsk, n. a fabulous creature, 
about a foot long, with fiery death-dealing eyes 
and breath, so named according to Pliny, from 
its crown-like crmt: a harmless crested linrd of 
tropical America: an ancient brass cannon 
throwing a shot of about 200 lb. [Gr. baslllskos, 
dim. of basileus, a king.] 
basin, ba'sn, {arch, bason), a. a wide open vessel 
or (Ush; a basinful: any hollow place contain¬ 
ing water, as a dock: the area drained by a river 
and its tributaries: a region of synclinal structure 
(geol.y. —n. ba'sinful, as much as will fill a basin: 
— pi. ba'sinfuls.—o4f. ba'siii-wide {Spens. basen 
wide), wide as a basin.—have a bashiM {coll.), to 
have an excess of. [O.Fr. bacln —L.L. bacUnus, 
perh. from bacca, a vessel.] 
basinet, bas'l-net, basnet, bas'net, n. a light 
globular headpiece worn alone with a visor, nr 
with the great helm over it. [Dim. of basin.] 
basipetal, has- or bas-lp’l-tl, a4l. proceeding or 
developing in the direction of the base, [base, 
and L. petire, to seek.] 

basis, bas’ls, n. the foundation, or that on whicn 
a thing rests: a pedestal: the poundwork or 
first principle: the fundamental ingredient:— pi. 
bas'es (hds'es). [See base (I).] 
bask, bdsk, v.l. to lie in the warmth or sunshine 
(often/fg.).—basking shark, a large but harmless 
shark that shows its great dorsal fin as it basks. 
[O.N. bathask, to bathe.] 
basket, bas’klt, n. a receptacle of plaited twigs, 
rushes or other flexible materials: a basketful: a 
net used as goal at basketball: the bade part of a 
stagecoach outside: a basket-hilt.— ns, bas'ket- 
(ul, as much as fills a basket:— pi. baa'ketfuls; 
bas'ketry, basket-making: basketwork.—bas'- 
ketball, an adaptation of lacrosse in which goals 
are scored by throwing a bail into a raised net 
(oridnally a basket); baa’ket-chair', a wicker 
chair; baa'ket-bilt', a sword hilt with a protec¬ 
tive covering wrought like basketwork; baa'het- 
■aker; bas'ket-mak'ing; bas'ketwork, any 
Neutral vowels in unaccented ^ilables; 


structure ofintariacedftrigs or the IdcA [Orlght 
obscure.] 

baaodM, bo-sosh, (Fr.) a mediaeval gild of clerics 
of the parliament of Paris, petfcgiaen of 
mystery {days, 
bason. Sm basin. 

Basque, bStk, n. a mmnber of a people (in their 
own tongue Euscara, Eskuara) inhabiting the 
western ^venees, in Spain and France: their 
ag^utinative language: (without cop*) e snmt- 
skirted jacket, or a continuation of. a bodice a 
little below the waist.—a4rr. (cap.) of the 
Basques or their language or country; bnaq n ed 
(basks), furnished with a basque.—n. hagqnine 
(•kAi'), an outer petticoat worn by Basque and 
Spanish women. [Fr. Barque—L. Vasemtia, a 
people of Gascony.] 

Mu-relief, bas'-rl-lif', or (Aa/.) basao-rfllevo, 
bSs’sd- ril-yb’vd, popularly -relievo, bas'd- 
rt-H'vd, n. sculpture m which the figures do not 
stand far out from ttw mound on which they am 
formed. [Fr. and It. ^ base, low. and leliel.] 
bass, bSs, n. the low or grave part in music: a 
bass singer—often in Italian form basso (bSs'slf)’. 
a bass instrument, esp. (coll.) a doubl^baBs.— 
a4l. low, deep, grave.— v.t. (rare) to sound in a 
deep tone.—im'-bar, a strip of wood on the 
belly of a violin, etc., under Uie bass foot of the 
bridge, to distribute the vibrations; bus clef, the 
F clef on the fourth line of the stave; bass dram, 
the large drum of an orchestra or band; bass 
fiddle (colL), a double-bass; bass bom, an old 
wind instrument, a modification of the serpent; 
bass tuba, the lowest instrument of the saxhorn 
class—the bombardon; baas viol, a four¬ 
stringed instrument, used for playing the bass in 
concerted music: the viola da gamba: the 
double-bass (coll.). [See base, low.] 
baas, bas, n. a container made of bast or the like, 
used for carrying fish, etc.—bass'wood, limetree 
or its wood. [Sm bast.] 

bass, basse, bas, n. a European sea-fish of the sea- 
perch family (Labrax lupus or Morone labrax)’. 
extended to other sea and freshwater fishes. 
[O.E. bxrsx cf. Ger. hors, the perch.] 

basset, bas'lt, n. a hound (bass'et-houiid) like a 
badger-dog, but bigger: an old Venetian game 
at cards, resembling faro, widely popular in the 
18th century: outcrop (geol.). — v.l. to crop out. 
—basset horn (It. corno di bassetto), the richest 
and softest of all wind instruments, similar to a 
clarinet in tone and fingering, but with a twice- 
bent wooden tube. [Fr.,— bas, low.] 
bassinet, bas'l-net, n. a kind of basket with a hood 
used as a cradle: a similarly shaped perambula¬ 
tor : a bed in hospital, with necessary equipment, 
for care of a baby. [Fr. dim. of bassln, a basin.] 
basso. See bm (1). _ 

bassoon, bs-soon', -toon', n. (It. fagotto) a wood¬ 
wind instrument filling an important place in the 
modem oithestra, its compass from B flat 
below the bass stave to C or F in the treble.— 
The double bassoon (It. contrr^agotto), sounds an 
octave lower.— n. bassoon'ist. [It. bassone, aug¬ 
mentative of basso, low, from root of base, bass.] 
basso profondo, bd'sS prd-fon'do, (It.) a deep bass 
voice, or singer. 

bast, bast, n. phloem: hiner bark, esp. of lime: 
fibre: matting.—^Alsobaas. See bus (1). (O.E. 
bxst; Ger. bast.) 

basta, bas'ts, (Shak.) InterJ, enough. [It. and Sp.] 
bastard, bas'tard, n. a child bora of parents not 
marri^ to each other: a sweet Spanish wine 
(Shak.): vulgarly, a recalcitrant person or 
thing, an unpleimnt person, an unfortunate 
person, or almost meaninglesuy, a chap.— ad/. 
bom out of wedlock: not genuine: resembling, 
but not identical with, tiie species bearing the 
name: of abnormal shape or size: (klse.—a. 
bastardisi'tion, -irii'tion.— v.t. bas'tardise, -isa, 
for certain sounds in foreign words, tee p. viil 
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tepronomicetobeoriirovetolteabastard: to 
nance to a lower state or condition.— vJ. to 
beget bastards (Skak.): to deunerate.—it. 
boet'ardisni, bastatoy.— a((f. boa'tardly.—it. bas'- 
turd^, the state of being a bastard.—bas'tard-bar, 
an inaccurate name for the baton-sinister in 
heraldry; bastard file, file with teeth of a medium 
degree of coarseness; bastard title, an abbn- 
vkted title of a book on an otherwise blank page 
pneeding the full title-page; bastard types, types 
cast with an extra deep bevel to obviate the use 
of leads, as longprimer face on pica body; 
bas'tard-wing, three, four, or five feathers on 
the first digit (homologue of the thumb) of a 
bird’s wing. [O.F. bastard (Fr. bdtard), child of 
the pack-saddle (O.Fr. bast).] 
bastara, bas'tsrd, AfrUc. blister, bas'tar, (5. 
Africa) n. a person of mixed white and coloured 
parentage, whether legitimately bom or not. 
(Du. bastaard, bastard! 

bis^ bSst, v.t, to beat with a stick.—it. bast'ing. 
mrobl conn, with O.N. beysta, Dan. bdste, to 

bi^e, bast, v.t. to drop fat or butter over, as in 
roasting. [Ety. unknown.] 
baste, bast, v.t. to tack in sewing. [O.Fr. bastir — 
O.H.G. bestan, to sew.] 
baster. See bastard (2). 
bastide, bas-tld, (Fr.) a French country-house, 
bastille, bas^tiV, n. a tower for the defence of a 


bat, bat, It. a flying mammal with wings attadied 
mainly to its arms and bands, but extandiim 
along its sides to the hind-feet and taU.—^bma • 
wing, a gas-burner that dves a flame shaped like 
a bat's wing.—ad/. battV, batlike: bat-infested: 
crazy (slang). — adj. bats, (s/aitg) batty.—bats la 
the belfry, crazy notions. [M.E. bakke, appa¬ 
rently flrom Scand.; cf. Dan. aftcnbakkc, 
evening-bat.] 

bat, bat, v.t, to flutter, esp. an eyelid.—not to bat 
an eyei^d), not to sleep a wink: to show no 
surprise, no emotion. [Cf. bate (3).] 
bat, bar, n. a spoken language of India or fkrther 
east.—sling the bat. to speak such a language. 
[Hindi, speech, word.] 
batidde, bSt'a^d, adJ. short for debatable, 
batata, bs-t&’ts, it. the sweet-potato. [Sp. from 
Haitian.] 

Batavian, b»~t&'vt-»n, adj. pertaining to the 
ancimt BatSvl in the Low Countries, or to the 
modern Dutch, or to Batavia (Jakarta).—Also n. 
batdi, back, n. the quantity of bread baked, or of 
anything made or got ready, at one time: a set: 
quantity of material for one operation in glass¬ 
making, etc., or of concrete prepared at one 
time.— adJ. batch'ing.— v.t. to collect into, or 
treat in, batches. (From the root of bake.] 
bate, bat, Y.t. and v.l. to abate: to lessen, dimin¬ 
ish: to blunt.— adL bate'less, not to be blunted 
(Shak.): not bated (obs.). —^ii. bate'ment, reduc- 


- 11 . bate'ment, reduc- 


fortress (hist.): a movable tower used by 
besiegers: (cap.) an old fortress and state prison 
in Paris, demolished in the Revolution (July 
1789): hence any prison, esp. as a symbol of 
tyranny.—bastel-bouse (bas'tl; Scot.), a fortified 
house, usu. with vaults ground-floor. [Fr.,— 
O.Fr., bastir (Fr. batir), to build.] 

bastinado, bastinade, bast-in-ad’(S), v.t. to beat 
with a baton or stick, esp. on the soles of the feet 
(an Eastern punishment):— pr.p. bastinad'oing 
or bastinkd'ing; pa.p. bastinid'ocd or bastin- 
id'ed.— ns. IwstinadeS bastinid'o. [Sp. baston- 
ada, Fr. bastonnade-^aston, baton; cf. baton, 
batten.] 

bastion, bast’yan, n. a kind of tower at the angle 
of a fortiflmtion: a defence (Jig.). — adj. bast'- 
ioned. (Fr.,—It. bastione — bastire, to build.] 

buto, bds'tS, n. in quadrille, the ace of clubs. 
[Sp., club.] 

Basnto, Basutu, ba~sddt’d or 'db, n. Bantu people 
of L^tho (form. Basutoland): a member 
thereof: their language (also Sotho). 

bat, bat, n. a heavy stick: a flattish club for 
striking the ball in cricket: a club for baseball: 
in tennis, etc., a racket: a batsman: the clown 
or harlequin’s lath: a piece of brick: speed 
(slang): a drunken spree (rfang): a blow: a sheet 
of batting (also batt): a layer of felt u.sed in 
hat-making (also batt).—v.r. and v.l. to hit with 
a bat in cricket, etc.: to hit as with a bat:— pr.p. 
batt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. b^tt'ed.— ns. batt'er; 
batt'ing, the management of a bat in playing 
games: cotton fibre prepared in sheets, for 
quilts, etc.—bat'fowiiiig, catching birds at night 
by showing a light and beating the bushes; 
bat'man, a man on an aerodrome or aircraft 
carrier who assists planes to taxi to position 
using a pair of lightweight bats; bats'man, one 
who wields the bat at cricket, etc.; bats'manahip. 
—hat around (slang), to wander: to go on a bat; 
to cany (out) one’s bat (cricket), to be not-out at 
the end of an innings, esp. when one has gone in 
first .mild when all ten wickets have fallen; off 
one*lsOwabat,by one’s own efforts (as a cricketer 
firom his own hits): on one’s own initiative; 
tidie ont one’s bat, to be not out at the end of an 
Innings, esp. when one has gone in later than 
first and when all t«i wickets have fallen. [Perh. 
from O.E. bat (a doubtful form), prob. Celt, bat. 
Muff.] 


tion (obs.).—bated breath, restrained breathing; 
batement light, a window whose sill is not hori¬ 
zontal. [Aphetic form of abate (1).] 
bate, bat, n. (Spens.) strife, contention.— ad). 
bate'-breed'ing (Shak.). [Aphetic form of de¬ 
bate.] 

Jiate, bat, v.l. to beat the wings impatiently (Shak.): 
to be impatient (obs.). [O.Fr. batre —L.L. 
batire.] 

bate. Same as bait, a rage (slang). 
bateau, bd-rd, n. a light river-boat, esp. on 
Canadian rivers:— pi. bateaux (-tdz'). [Fr.] 
bateleur, bat’Isr, n. a short-uiled African eagle. 
[Fr., mountebank, app. from its characteristic 
movements.] 

bath, bath, n. water for immersing the body: an 
act of bathing: a receptacle or a house for 
bathing: a place for undergoing medical treat¬ 
ment by means of bathing: the act of exposing 
the body to vapour, mud, sunlight, etc.: a liquid 
or other material (as sand), or a receptacle, in 
which anything is immersed for heating, washing, 
or steeping (chem.):—pL baths (bddhz, also 
baths). — v.t. to give a bath to: to wash (oneselO 
in a bath.— v.i. to take a bath.— ns. bath'bouse; 
bath'robe (U.S.) dressing-gown; bath'rooni; 
bath'tub.—Order of the Bath, an English order 
of knighthood, so named from the bath before 
installation. [O.E. bwthx Ger. bad.] 

Bath, bath, a famous city in Somerset, with 
Roman baths — n. Bathfl'nian (geo!.), a division 
of the Middle Jurassic (also adJ.). —Bath bun, a 
rich sweet bun; Bath chair (also without cqp.), a 
large wheeled chair for invalids, long in general 
use in Bath; Bath Oliver, a biscuit invented by 
Dr W. Oliver of Bath; Bath stone, a building- 
stone quarried at Bath. 

bath, bath, n. the largest Jewish liquid measure, 
containing about six gallons. [Heb.] 
bath-brick, bath'-brlk, n. a preparation of siliceous 
silt, manufactured at Bridgwater in the form of 
bricks and used in cleaning knives. [Tradition¬ 
ally named after the first maker, one Bath, or 
from its resemblance to Bathstone.] 
baffle, badh, v.t. to wash as in a bath: to wash or 
moisten, with any liquid: to moisten, suffuse 
encompass.—v.i. totakeadiporswim: to bask. 
— n. the act of bathing: a swim or dip.—n. 
bitb'er.—bftth'ing-box', -but', a small structure 
for bathers to undress and dress in; b&th'ing- 


fate,jar: me, kHr (her); mine; mate,jar: mate: mSan,fdat: dhen (then) 
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Iwtliiiiisin 


tattle 


coBt'ome, -dren, Hwit, a garb for bathing in; the main body of an army in array (ohr.). Pt. 
bUh'ing-machine', a small carriage in which a battagUa\ see battle (I).] 
bather may be carried out into water conven- battalia pie, batSl'ya pi, n. articles like pin* 
ientl)[ deep. [O.E. bathian.] cushions, embroidered hy nuns in convents with 

bathmism, bath’mizm, n. a supposed directive .scenes from the Bible; titbits in a pie. [Fr. 
force in evolution, or inherent tendency to biatiUes, dim. from L. beatus.] 
develop along divergent lines.— adj. batb'mic. battalion, b»-taVyan, n. a body of soldiers con* 
{Gr. bathmos, step.l sisting of several companies: a body of men 

batholite, ha/A'd-Zir, n. a mass of igneous rock that drawn up in battle array. tFr. batallion — 
has risen from a ^reat depth.—Also bath'olitb, battagttone', see battled).] 
bath'yUte, bath'yhth.— adJ. batholit(h)ic, bathy* batteilant, bat'O-lant, {Spens.) adi‘ combatant. 
Iit(h)ic i-ttt', -lith'). [Gr. bathos, depth, bathys, [Fr. batalllant.] 

deep, Hthos, a stone.] * battete, bat’lz, n.pl, accounts for provisions 

bathometer, bath-om’it-ar, n. a bathymeter. [Gr. received from college kitchens and butteries 
bathos, depth, matron, measure.] (Ojtford): sums charged in college accounts 

bathophobia, bath'd-fd-bl-a, n. morbid fear of generally.—v.i. batt'el, batt'ill {Spans.), to have 
falling from a high place. [Gr. bathos, depth, such an account.— n. batt'eler, one who battels: 
phobos, fear.] a student of rank below a commoner {eits.). 

bathorse, bat'hors, bat' (formerly Ad'), n. a pack* [Poss. conn, with battle (2).] 
horse carrying an officer’s baggage.—batman, batten, Aa/'n, r./. to thrive at the expense of (with 
Anf'man (formerly Ad'man), one who has charge o/t): to grow fat: to feed abundantly (on; lit. 
of a bathorse; an officer’s attendant; batwoman and fig.). —v.r. (oAs.) to fatten. [O.N. Mfna, to 
{bat'). [Fr. bat, pack-saddle.] grow better— bati, advantage; cf. Du. batan, to 

bathos, ba'thos, n. a ludicrous descent from the avail.] 

elevated to the mean in writing or speecn.— adj. batten, bat’n, n. a piece of sawn timber used for 
bathetic {ba-thet'ik; irregularly formed on the flooring, support of laths, etc.: a strip of wood 
analogy of pathos, pathatic). [Gr. bathos, fastened across parallel boards, or used to 
depth.] fasten down hatches aboard ship, etc.: a row of 

bathy-, bath'!-, -i', in composition, deep.— n. electric lamps or a strip of wood carrying them, 
bathyb'ius (Gr. bios, life), a once supposed low — v.t. to fasten or furnish with battens.— n. 
form of life on the sea bottom.— adj. bathy* batt'ening, battens forming a structure, [baton.] 
graph'ical (Gr. graphein, to write), of maps, batter, bat’or, v.t. to beat with successive blows: 
indicating depth of water.— n. bathymeter (-/'m'; to wear with beating or by use; to attack with 
Gr. matron, measure), a sounding instrument.— artillery.— n. ingredients beaten along with some 
adjs. bathymet'ric, *al.—n. bathym'etry, the liquid into a paste: paste for sticking.— 
science of sounding seas and lakes.---<MA's. batt'eriag-ram, a large beam with a metal hud 
bathyorograph'ical (Gr. oros, mountain), repre* like a ram’s used for battering down walls.— 
seating height and depth—applied to maps that battered baby (or child) syndrome, collection of 
show height of land and depth of water; bathy* symptoms found in a baby or young child, 
pelagic {-aj'ik’, Gr. palagos, sea) found in the caused by violence oathe part of the parent or 
depths of the sea.— n. bath'ysphere (Gr. sphaira, other adult suffering from social and psycholo* 
sphere), a submersible observation chamber gical disturbance; on the batter {slang), on the 
(bath'yBcaph(e), -scope, later types). [Gr. bat, on a spree. [O.Fr. batre (Fr. battra) —^L.L. 
bathys, deep.] battSra (L. ba{t)tugra), to beat.] 

batik, bat'ik, n. an East Indian method of pro* batter, bat'ar, n. inward inclination from the pei^ 
ducing designs on cloth by covering with wax, pendicular.— v.i. to slope inward. [Origin 

for each successive dipping, those parts that are doubtful.] 
to be protected from the dye. [Malay.] batter, batting. See bat (1). 

bating, Adr'rug, prep, abating, excepting, [bate(l).] batterie de cuisine, bat-{a-)ra da kwa-zen, (Fr.) set 
batiste, ba-tist', n. a fine fabric of linen, cotton, of utensils for cooking, 
or wool. [Fr., cambric— Battista, the original battery, bat'ar-i, n. the act of battering: a wound 
maker; or from its use in wiping the heads of {Shak.): a number of cannon with their equip* 
children after baptism.] ment: the place on which cannon are mounted: 

batler, bat'lar, {Shak.) n. a beetle for clothes.— a unit ofartillery or its personnel: a combination 
Altered by some editors to bat'let. [bat (1).] of cells, Leyden jars, lenses, or other apparatus: 

batman. See bat (I) and bathorse. an attack a^inst a person, beating, wounding, 

batology, ba-tol'arji, n. the study of brambles.— or threatening by touching clothes or body 
adj. batological {-ioj"). — n. batol'ogist. [Gr. (/aw): an arrangement of tiers of cages in which 

batos, bramble.] _ hens are kept, the eggs they lay running down 

baton, bat'{a)n, {arch.) batoon, ha-toon', n. a staff into wire containers outside the cages: apparatus 

or truncheon, csp. of policeman, conductor (e.g. for preparing or serving meals; pitdier and 

of orchestra), or marsnal.— v.t. to strike with a catcher {baseball). —battery of tests {psych.), a 

baton.—bat'on-sin'ister, a heraldic indication set of tests covering various factors relevant to 

of illegitimacy, improperly called bar-sinistar, a some end purpose, e.g. job selection; cross 

diminutive of a bend-sinister, not extending to batteries, two batteries commanding the same 

the sides of the shield, so as to resemble a spot from different directions; masked battery, 

marshal’s baton laid diagonally over the family a battery out of the enemy’s view, 

arms from sinister to dexter. [Fr. Adfon.] battill, Spenser’s spelling of battle (2). 

Batrachia, ba-tr&’ki-a, n.pl. the Amphibia: the battle, bat'l, n. a contest between opposing 
Salientia, tailless amphibia, or frogs and toads.— armies: a fight or encounter: a battalion (arcA.). 
atil. and n. batrft'chian. [Gr. batrdchos, a frog.] — v.i. to fight: to struggle: to contend (with 
batsman. See bat (1). against, with). — v.t. to dispose in battalions 

batswing. See bat (2). {arch.): to contest.—batt'le-axe, *ax, a kind of 

batt. ^ bat (I). axe once used in battle; a formidable woman 

batta, bat'a, n. an allowance in addition to ordi* {coll.); batt'le-cruiser, a large cruiser with 

nary pay: subsistence money. [Prob. Kanarese battleship qualities; batt'le-cry, a ymr-cry, 
bhatta, tka.] slogan; batt'ledress, a simplified military uni- 

battailous, bat’a-las, {Spans.) adj. warlike. [O.Fr. form, close-fitting at the waist, allowing frmom 

batalllos; see battle ()).] of movement: battle fatigue, same as combat 

battalia, bat-dl'ya or -Bl', n. order of battle (arcA.): fatigue; batt'iefleld, the place on which a battle 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; al'a-manl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



ia or WM foi^t; bait'b-pitce. a picture or 
description of a battfe; battlepim (o6if.)> 
a larse flghtins aeroplane: battle royal, a 

S ieral znCue.—birtt'ie-scarred, scamd in 
tie—batt'leilup, a warship of the first class.— 
hdf the batde, anythin that brings one well on 
the way to success. [Fr. btaaille—L. baUiOUa, 
fi^tuig.] 

ba^ bat'l, ael/. nourishing (ttial.): fertile (flial.). 
—v.r. and v.i. (obs.) to feed: to fatten: to make 
or become fertile. [Perh. conn, with O.N. bail, 
improvement; see batten.] 
battle,jba/7, v.r. (obs.) to furnish with battlements' 
(esp. in pa.p.). — n. batt'leinent, a wall or parapet 
with embrasures.— a4/. batt'lemented. [O.Fr. 
bataiHer, movable defences.] 
battledore, battledoor, bat'l-ddr, ~ddr, n. a wooden 
bat used for washing, etc.: a li^it bat for 
striking a ball or shuttlecock: a hornbook 
(obs.).—not to know a B from a battledore (arch.), 
to be thoroughly ignorant. [Perhaps Sp. 
batidor, a beater, a washing beetle.] 
battology, bat~ol'»-Jl, n- fiitile repetition in speech 
or writing.— adi- battolog'ical. [Gr. batlologiS, 
stuttering, said to be from Bauds, who consulted 
the Delphic oracle about his defect of speech 
(Herodotus iv. 1S3), and legein, to speak.] 
battre la campagne, bair’ la kd-pan-y', (Fr.) to 
scour the country, to beat the bush, 
butts. See bot. 

battae. ba-tdd', ba-tu', ba-tii, n. a hunt in which 
animals are driven into some place for the con* 
venience of the shooters: indiscriminate slaugh¬ 
ter. [Fr.— battre, to.beat.] 
battnta, bSt’too’tS, (It.) beat; a battuta, in strict 
time. 

baable, hd’bl, n. a trifling piece of finery ^ a child’s 
plaything: a jester’s sceptre, a stick surmounted 
by a head with ass’s ears: a piece of childish fool- 
eiy; a foolish person (Shak.). — adl- ban'bling 
(Shak.), trifling. [O.Fr. babel, baubel, toy, 
trink^.] 

bauchle, bdhh’l, {Scot.) n. a loose, down-at-heel, 
or badly worn, shoe: a worn-out, useless, or 
clumsy p^on or thing.— v.t. to shamble: to 
make shapeless; to bungle or spoil. [Origin 
obscure.] 

baud, bod', {teleg.) n. a unit of signalling speed, 
baudekin, bdd'l'kin, bawdkin, bdd’kln. Same as 
baldacbui. 

baudric, baudrick. bdd’rik. Same as baldric(k). 
Baadroas, bdd'rans, n. Scottish quasi-proper 
name for the cat: also for the hare. [Origin 
obscure.] 

Banhane, bow'hows, n. a German art school (1919- 
1933), concerned with functional art of various 
kinds. 

baak, baulk. Same as balk, 
baaaond, bds'and, adf. having white spots, esp. on 
the forehead, or a white stripe down the face.— 
atfl. bans'on-faced. [O.Fr. bausant, black and 
white spotted.) ' 

bauxite, beauxite, bok’sit, -zit, bd’xit, n. a clay 
compound containing aluminium. '[From Les 
Baux, near Arles, and -tte.J 
bavardage, b&v-dr-dazh, n. chattering, prattle. 

[Fr. bavard, garrulous—have, drivel.] 
bavin, bav’in, n. a fagot of brushwood.—bavin 
wits (Shak.), whs that blaze and die like bavins. 
(Origin unknown.] 

bawbee, bd-bi', {Scot.) n. a halfpenny: originally 
a silver coin worth three Scots pennies. [Prob. 
from a Scottbh mint-master (1S38), Alexander 
Orrok of Sillebawbe.] 
bawbic. Same as bauble. - 
bawcodt, bd'kok, {Shak.) n. a fine fellow. [From 
Fr. beau, fine, and coq, a cock.] 
bawd, bad; n. a procuress (or till about 1700 
procurer) of women for lewd purposes.— ns. 
Mwd'incss: bawd'ry, procuring: unchastity: 


bawdy talk.— a^. bawd'y, lewd.— a. bavrdy 
talk.— naV. bawd'-bom iShak.), bora cS a bawd.— - 
bawd'y-hoose, a brothel. [Prob. M.E. bawdstrot, 
pander—O.Fr. baUestrot, prob.— bald, bold, 
gay, and the root of strot.] 
bawd, bdd, n. {Shak. baud) a hare. [Perh. 
Baudrona.] 

bawl, bdl, v.t. and v.t. to shout or cry out very 
loudly.— n. a loud cry or shout.— ns. Iwwrar; 
bawl'ing.—to bawl out {coll.), to reprimand 
buliyingly. [Perh. L.L. baulSre, to bark, but 
cf. Icel. baula, to low like a cow--O.N. baula, a 
cow.] 

bawley, bd'll, {Essex and Kent) n. a small fishing* 
smack. [Origin obscure.] 
bawn, bdn, n. a fortification round a house: an 
enclosure for cattle. [Ir. bdbhun, enclosure.] 
baxter, bak'star, {obs.) n. a baker (of bread, etc.), 
[bake.] 

bey. bS, adJ. reddish brown inclining to chestnut. 
— n. a bay horse. [Fr. bai —L. badius, chestnut* 
coloured.] 

bay, ba, n. an inlet of the sea with a wider opening 
than a gulf: an inward bend of the shore: a 
similar recess in a land form. e.g. in a mountain 
range.—bay salt, coarse-grained salt, orig. from 
sea-water.—the Bay State, Massachusetts. [Fr. 
bale —L.L. baia, a harbour.] 
bay, ba, n. the space between two columns, 
timbers, walls, etc.: the space under one house 
gable {Shak.y. any recess or stall: a passing- 
place in a military trench: a side-line in a railway 
station (also bay'-liae): a compartment (e.g. 
bomb bay) or section of an aircraft.—4iay 
window, any window forming a recess.— adJ. 
bay'-wia'dowed. [O.Fr. baie-^aer, to gape, be 
open; prob. conn, bay (2).] 
bay, ba, n. the laurel tree; extended to other trees 
and shrubs, species of Magnolia, Myrica, etc.: 
(in pi.) an honorary garland or crown of victory, 
originally of laurel: hence, literary renown.— 
bay'bcrry, the berry of the bay tree, or of 
candle-hwry: a tree {Pimenta acris) akin to all¬ 
spice; bay leaf, dried leaf of laurel tree {Laurus 
nobills) used as flavouring agent in cooking; 
bay rum, an aromatic liquid prepared from the 
leaves of Pimenta acris, [O.Fr. bale, a berry— 
L. baca.\ 

bay, b&, n. barking, baying (esp. of a dog in 
pursuit): the combined cry of hounds in conflict 
with a hunted animat: the last stand of a 
hunted animal when it faces the hounds at close 
quarters.— v.i. to bark (esp. of large dogs).— v.t. 
to bark at: to utter by baying: to follow with 
barking: to bring to bay.—to bay (at) the moon, 
to make a futile gesture; to keep at bay, to 
prevent from coming closer; to stand, be, at bay, 
to face the dogs at close quarters: to face one’s 

g ursuers. [Partly O.Fr. abai, barking, bayer, to 
ark, partly O.Fr. bqy, open-mouth^ suspense 
—L.L. bad&re, to open the mouth.] 
bay, b&, bez, b&, bSz, n. (in full bay'-antler, -tine), 
the second tine of a deer’s horn. [O.Fr. 
besimtlier—bes., secondary (—L. bis, twice), 
antlier, antler.] 

bay, bays, ba, {Spens.) v.t. to bathe, 
bayaddre, bS^y^der', n. a Hindu dancing-girl. 
[Fr.,—^Port. bailadeira.] 

Baya^, ba‘3r{d), Fr. bd-yar, n. a type of the 
knight ‘without fear and without reproach’. 
[From the French knight Bayard (147^1324).] 
wiyaid, ba'Srd, -ard, n. in romance, Rinaldo’s 
horse: (without cop.), a bay horse or horse 
generally: a type of blind recklessness or bold 
ignorance. 

bayonet, ba'a^lt, n. a stabbing instrument of steel 
fixed to the muzzle of a fire-arm: military force: 
a soldier armed with a bayonet.—v.r. to stab 
with a bayonet: to force at the point of 
the bayonet.— adl. bay'oncted, armed with a 


procuring: 

jate, far; ml, h&r (her); mine; mdte,J<Sr; ndile; mddn,fdit: dhen (then) 



in 


bayonet. [Fr. baldmietle, peifa. fiom Astyoiuw, in 
France: or from O.Fr. boowi, arrow.] , 
bayoa, Wid, (U-S.) n. the marshy offshoot of a 
lake or river. [Perh. FT. boyau, gut, or Choctaw 
bSyuk, little river.] 

bayt, a Spenserian spelling of bate (1); also of 
bait. 

baaaay, bazar, b»- 2 &r’, a. an Eastern market* 
place or exchange: a fancy fair in imitation of 
an Eastern bm^r: sometimes, a big shop. 
[Pers. bSzSr, a market.] 

bazooka, bw-zod'ka, n. a slide wind instrument 
used for humorous purposes: an anti-tank gun 
for rocket*driven projectiles: a rocket launcher 
situated on the wing of an aeroplane, 
bdellinni, deVi-am, n. a gum got from Commiphora 
trees: used to translate, but prob. unconnected 
with, Heb. b'ddlakh (Gen. ii. 12; meaning un¬ 
known). [L.,—Gr. bullion.] 
be, bi, v.l. Ir^n. to live: to exist: to have the 
state or quality mentioned:— pr-p. bb'ing; pa.p. 
been (bin, bin); pr.subj. be; arch, and dial, 
pr.indie, be (see am, art, is, are); for pa.t. see 
was, west, were, wert.— n. be'-sdl (Shak.), all 
that is to be (be-dl and end-all now often - ‘the 
supreme aim’). [O.E. beon; Ger. bin (1st pers.); 
Gael, bi, exist; W. byw, live; Gr. phyein, 
produce, grow; L. fid, I was, fid, I b^me; 
Sans, bhavati, he is; orig. to grow.] 
be-, bi, pfx. used (1) to form verbs with the sense of 
around, on all sides, in all directions, thoroughly; 

(2) to form verbs from adjectives and nouns; 

(3) it was formerly used to make intransitive 
verbs transitive, as bespeak. [O.E. bi-, weak 
form of bi.] 

beach, blch, n. the shore of a sea or of a lake, esp. 
when sandy or pebbly: a marginal terrace 
formed by waves: the strand.—v./. to drive or 
haul up on a beach.— adjs. beached, having a 
beach: driven on a beach; beachy, pebbly.— 
beach'comber (-kSm-), a long rolling wave: a 
loafer about the wharfs in Pacific seaports: a 
settler on a Pacific island who maintains himself 
by pearl-fishery, or often by less reputable 
means; beach'combing; beach'lwad, an area held 
on an enemy’s shore for purpose of landing; 
beach -master, an officer in charge of disembark¬ 
ing troops; beach'-meue, a person employed to 
save beach bathers in difficulties. [Orig. a dial, 
word for shingle.] 

beach-la-mar, becMd-mar', n. a South Sea jargon 
used in the bdehe-de-mer trade. [Port, bicho 
do mar, sea-slug, bdehe-de-mer.] 
beacon, be'kn, n. a fire on an eminence used as a 
sign of danger: a hill on which it could be 
lighted: an erection with or without a light 
marking a rock or shoal in navigable waters: a 
light to guide airmen: a sign marking a street 
crossing—e.g. a Belisha (bz-U'shS) beacon, 
named after the Minister of Transport 1934: a 
wireless transmitter in which the radiation is 
concentrated in one or more narrow beams, so 
as to act as a guide to shipping or aircraft: any¬ 
thing that warns of dan^r.—v.r. to act as a 
beacon to: to light up: to mark by beacons.— 
floating beacon, a lightship. [O.E. biacn, a 
beacon, a sign.] 

bead, bid. n. a prayer (obs.): a little ball strung 
with others in a ros^, for counting prayers: 
a similar ball or the like pierced for stringing to 
form a necklace, etc.: a beadlike drop: the 
front-sight of a ^n: a narrow moulding of 
semi-circular section, sometimes broken into 
bead-like parts: the flange of a tire.— v.t. to 
furnish with beads or beading.— v.i. to form a 
bead or beads.— ad], bcad'ed, having beads or a 
bead; in beadlike form.—n. bead'ing, bead 
moulding: work in beads.— ad^. bead'y, bead¬ 
like, small and bright (as eyes): cove^ wiUi 
beads or bubbles.-^ad'-house, orig. a chapel: 


an almshouse whose inmates were reguired to 
pray for the founder's soul.—odf. beiid'‘iMNMf« 
of such proof or strength as to cany beads or 
bubbles after shaking, as alcoholic Ihiuon.— 
bead'-ndl, orig. a list of the dead to be prayed 
for, hence a list ofnames, a long series: arosary; 
beads'man, bedes'man, one bound or endowed to 
pray for others: licensed beggar (Seot,)i—finH. 
beads'womaa.—thaw a bead on (U.S.), to take 
aim at; tell one’s beads, to say one’s prayers. 
[O.E. gebed, prayer; see bid.] 
bradle, bid’l, n. a mace-bearer, esp. (Oxford and 
Cambridge bedalG), -del", or MO a vic» 
chancellor’s: a petty offiem of a church, colh^ 
etc.: a parish oflicer with the power of punishmg 
petty offenders: in Scotland, the church-officer 
attending on the minister: a messengmr or crier 
of a court (obs.). — ns. bead'ledam, bead'klmod, 
stupid officiousness: bead'leship, bedel® 'ship, 
the office of beadto or bedel. [O.E. bydet— 
biodan, to proclaim, to bid; affected by O.Fr. 
form bedel.) 

headman, bedeman, old forms of beadsman. [See 
uitder bead.] 

beagle, be'gl, n. a small hound tracking by sent, 
formerly much used in hunting hares: some¬ 
times, a harrier: a spy: a bailiff: a small kind 
of shark.—v.f. to hunt with beaifles.—«. 
bea'gler; bea'gliag, hunting with beaglm. [E^. 
unknown; poss. O.Fr. beegueutie, clamourer— 
beer, to gape, gueie, throat] 
beak, bik, n. a bird’s bill: a hard or sharp snout: 
a nose: a pointed process or projection: in the 
ancient gallery a pointed iron fastened to the 
prow for piercing the enemy’s vessel: a magis¬ 
trate, schoolmaster, or schoolmistress (pUmg).— 
a4/. beaked (bikt). [O.Fr. bee —^L. beceia 
(recorded by Suetonius), a cock’s bill.] 
b^er, bik'ar, n. a large drinking-bowl or cup, 
or its contents: a deep glass or other vessel usM 
by chemists.—^Beaker Folk, a round-beu&sd, 
heavy-browed, square-jawed people that 
pear^ in Britain at the dawn of the Bronze Age, 
makers of round barrows in which bell-shapM 
beakers are often found. - [O.N. bikarr, prob.— 
L.L. bicSrlitm, or bieSrlum, app.—Gr. oikos, a 
drinking bowl.] 

beam, bim, n. a tree (obs. except in hornbeam, 
whitebeam, etc.): a large and straight piece of 
timber or iron forming one of the mam structural 
members of a building, etc.: a great ihult (fig.; 
from the figure of the mote and the beam— 
Matt. vii. 3): any of the transverse pieces of 
framing extending across a ship’s hull: the 
greatest width of a ship or boat: breadth: the 
part of a balance from which the scales hang: 
the pole of a carriage: the stem, or main part m 
a deerhom, an anchor, a plough: a cylimter of 
wood in a loom: a shsift or ray of light or other 
radiations^ a gleam.—v.r. to send forth: to 
place on a beam: to transmit by beam system. 
—v.f. to shine: to smile radiantly.— n. bsam'er, 
a workman or machine that puts yam on the 
beam of a loom.—edv. bemn'Oy, radiantly.— n. 
beam'iness, radiance: breadth.— n. and oi^. 
beam'ing.— adv. bcam'iagly.— atffs. beam'iab, 
radiant; bsam'iess, without beams: emitting 
no rays; beam'y, shining: radiant: massive 
like a weaver’s bmm: broad.—beam'-sods, the 
ends of the transverse beams of a ship; b«un'- 
en'gine, a steam-engine with a beam connecting 
the piston-rod and the crank of the wheel-shaft; 
beam sea, one rolling against the ship’s side; 
beam system, a system whereby, with the aid of 
reflectors, short wireless waves are projected 
(like a lighthouse beam) in a particular direction, 
not raduited in all directions; beam trawl, a 
trawling net kept open by a beam along its upper 
lip, resting on runners; beam trawling; bsam 
tree, a plronastic name for the whitebeam.— 


Neutral vowels in unaccented ^llables: el'amunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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aWtt baton, tba baaia, behind, before, a line think of, take into consideration; bear in upon 
pro j ec ted firom the greatest width of a ship (its (usu.. in pass.) to impress upon, or to make 
Imm) at right angles to its course; By or ride realise, esp. by degrees; bear out, to corroborate; 
the beam, to fly an aircraft in the direction bear up, to keep up one’s spirits; bear up for 
down by a radio beam; lee, weather, beam, (a place), to sail towards; bear with, to make 
the side away from, or towards, the wind; off allowance for; bring to bear, to bring into onera- 
or im the beam, off or on the course shown by tion (with against, upon); find, lose one’s bear* 
a radio beam: off or on the mark (,flg.); on her ings, to ascertain, or to become uncertain of one’s 
besm*cnds, of a ship, so much inclined to one position or orientation. [O.E. beran; Goth, 
side that the beams become nearly vertical; on hairan, L. ferre, Gr. pherein. Sans, bharati, he 
one’s beam-ends, in acute distress, destitute; on carries.] 

the beam, in the direction of a ship’s beams, at bear, bar, n. a heavy carnivorous animal with long 
right angles to her course: see off the beam; on shaggyhairandhookedc!aws:anyrude, rough or 
the port, starboard, beam, applied to any distant ill-bred fellow: one who sells stocks for delivery 
point out at sea, at right angles to the keel, and at a future date, anticipating a fall in price—opp. 
on the left, or right, side. [O.E. beam, tree, to buff (the old phrase a bearskin ioMrr suggests 

stock of a tree, ray of light; Ger. baum, tree; an origin in the proverbial phrase, to sell the bear- 

perh. akin to Gr. phyma, a growth— phyeln, to skin before one has caught the bear); the name 
grow.] of two constellations, the Great and Little Bear 

bean, bin, n. the name of several kinds of legu- (Ursus major and minor).—v.i. to speculate for 
minous plants and their seeds, esp. the common, a fall.—a<(i. bear'ish, like a bear in manners.— 
or broad bean {Vida Faba) and the French n. bear'ishness.—bcar'-animai'cule, a tardigrade 
kidney, or haricot bean (Phaseolus vulgaris): —one of a group of degenerate arthropods; 
applied also to the seeds of other plants, ftom bear'-baiting, the former sport of setting dogs to 

their bean-like form, as coffee: a coin (coll.): worry a bear; bear'-berry, a trailing plant 

head (coll.). — n. bean'o (coff.), a beanfeast, a dis- (Arctostaphylos) of the heath family: extended 
turbance, a jollification: bingo.—bean-bag, a to various plants; bear'bine, a bindweed; bear'- 
small cloth bag containing dried beans, used in cat, a panda; bear garden, an enclosure for bear- 
games; bean ca'per, a genus (Zygophyllum) of baiting: a turbulent assembly; bear'-leader, one 
steppe and desert shrubs whose flower-buds are who leads about a performing bear: the tutor of a 
used as capers; bean'feast, an annual dinner youth on travel; bear’s'-breech, acanthus; 
given by employers to their hands at which beans bear’s'-ear, auricula; bear’s'-foot, black helle- 
used to be prominent: a jollification; bean'- bore; bear'skin, the skin of a bear: a shaggy 
king, the king of the festivities on Twelfth Night, woollen cloth for overcoats: the high fur cap 
finder of a bean hidden in the Twelfth Cake; worn by the Guards in England: bear'ward, a 
bean'pole, a supporting pole up which a bean warden or keeper of bears. [O.E. beta; Ger. 
plant climbs: a tall, very thin person (coll.); bar; Du. beer; apparently from an Indo-Gme. 
beanstalk, the ^tem of a bean plant; bean tree, root bhero-, brown.] 

a name given to several trees, as Moreton Bay bear,*here, her, n, barley: in Scotland now the 
chestnut, coral tree, and Catalpa.—^(ull of beans, little grown four-rowed (really six-rowed) variety, 

in high spirits; give one beans, to treat one [O.E. bere.\ 
severely; old bean (see old). [O.E. bean; Ger. bear, beer, b#r. See here. 

bohne.] beard, bird, n, the hair that grows on the chin and 

bear, bSr, v.t. to carry; to have: to convey: (back- adjacent parts of a grown man’s face: the tuft on 

gammon) to remove from the board in the final the lower jaw of a goat, seal, etc.: a fish’s barbel: 

stage of the game: to sustain or support: to thrust an awn or threadlike spike as on the ears of barley 

or drive; to endure: to admit of: to purport: to (bot.): a tuft of hairs: a barb of a hook, an 

be entitled to (her.): to afford: to behave or arrow, etc.: the gills of an oyster, etc.— v.t. to 

conduct (oneself): to bring forth.— v.l. to suffer; take by the beard: to oppose to the face— ad/. 
to be patient: to have reference (with on or upon): bcard'ed, having a beard: prickly: awned: 
to press (with on or upon): to lie in. or take, a barbed.—aeff. beard'less.—beard'-grass, a kind of 

direction: to be capable of sustaining weight: to bearded grass (Polypogon). [O.E. beard; Ger. 
be productive:— pr.p. bear'ing; pa.t. bfire (arch, bart, Russ, boroda,] 

bare): pa.p. bSme (but bom when referring ad- bdamaise, Bdamaise (sauce), ba-ar-nez, a sauce 
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beare, 6er) a burden: also (S'pens.) a bier (see bier), cherviland winevinegar. (Fr. biarnaise (fern, of 
—a((/.bear'able, that may be borne or endured;— bdamais) of B^m, region of south-western 
n. b^'ablenesa.— adv. bear'ably.— ns. bear'er, France.] 

one who or that which bears: the actual holder beast, bist, n. an irrational animal, as opposed to 
of a cheque or the like; one who helps to carry a man: a four-footed animal: a brutal person: 
body to the grave: a carrier or messenger: in India anything beastly (coll.): the Beast, Antichrist in 
a personal, household or hotel servant; bear'ing. Revelation: — dim. bcast'ie.— n. beast'hood, state 


demeanour: direction: a supporting surface: 
relation: that which is borne upon an escutcheon: 
the part of a machine that bears friction, esp. a 
journal and its support (often in pi.: see baU- 
baariogs).—Also ad /.—bearing cloth, a mantle 
or cloth in which a child was carried to the font; 
bearing rein, a fixed rein between the bit and the 
saddle, by which a horse’s head is held up and its 
neck made to arch.—bear a hand (see hand); 
bear away, to sail away; bear down, to overthrow: 
(with upon or towards) to sail with the wind 
(towards): (with upon) to approach (someone or 
something) rapidly and purposefully; bear bard 
(Shak.), have ill-will to; bear hard, heavily Upon 
(Ht. and fig.), to press heavily on: to oppress, 
afflict; am in hand, to make out, maintain 
(arch.): to keep In expectation, to flatter one’s 
hopes (Shak.); bear in mind, remember (that): 


or nature of a beast.— adv. beast'ily (Shelley), 
bestiallv.— n. beast'liness.— ad/s. beast'like (also 
adv.); oeast'ly, like a beast in actions or beha¬ 
viour: bestial: foul: sensual: vile.disaneeable 
(col!.).—adv. brutishly: abominably (coll .).— 
beast fable, a story in which animals play human 
parts; beast'ly-h^>(Spe/is.), personality or self 
of a beast.—mark of the Beast, a stamp on the 
forehead or right hand of a worshipper of the 
Beast of the Book of Revelation, chap, xiii: 
hence a sign of whatever was considered to be of 
Antichrist, or (loosely) evil or even ill manners: 
number of the beast, the apocalyptic number. 
[O.Fr. beste (Ft. bite) —L. bestia.] 
b^tings. Same as bentings. 
beat, bet, v.t. to strike repeatedly: to break or 
bruise (B); to pound; to batter: to whip up or 
switch: to flap: to strike (as bushes) in order to 


/Sle,/ar; mi, hut (her); mine; m6te,fSr; tn&te; m6dn,fiSbt; dhen (then) 
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rouse game; to thrash: to defeat, to frustrate: gargon, •gar-:A, a handsome man: a dandy; 
to be too difficult for: to spread flat and thin by beau gcste, zhest, gracious gesture; beau jour, 
beating with a tool (as i|old): to mark (time) with zhSdr, fine day, good times; bean moade, m3d, 
a baton, etc.— v.l. to give strokes repeatedly: to the giy or fashionable world, 

pulsate: to impinge: to mark time in music: to beauf«» besuffet, bitf-et', ns. obs. forms of bullet, 
swindle (with out of): — pr.p. beat'ing; pa.r. sideboard, cupboard, 
beat: pa-p. beat'en, now rarely beat.—n. a beaufin, a sophisticated spelling (rf'biffin, 
recurrent stroke, its sound, or its moment, as of a Beaufort, bd'fsrt, adj. devised by Sir Francis 
watch or the pulse, or a conductor’s baton: accent: Bemtfort (1774-1857), English admiral and hydro¬ 
pulsation, esp. that heard when two notes nearly grapher.—^Beaufort scale, a scale of wind velocity, 
in tune are sounded together: a round or course, with 0 for calm, 12 for hurricane, 
as a policeman’s: a place of resort.—weary: Beaujolais, bd-zho-la, n. a red wine of South- 
fatigued : affected with bursitis (as beat elbow, eastern France. [From Beaujolais, a subdivision 
knee). — adj. beat'en, made smooth or hard by of Lyonnais.] 

beating or treading: trite: worn by use.— ns. beaumontag(uM, bo-mon-tag, -mon'ty, n. a com- 
beat'er, one that beats or strikes: one who rouses position for hiding cracks and holes in wood or 

or beats up game: a crushing instrument; iron, of varying composition. [Said to be from 

beat'ing, the act of striking: thrashing: pulsation Elie de Beaumont (1798-1874), the French 

or throbbing; rousing of game: exercising the geologist.] 

brain.—beat music, popular music with a very beautd dn &ble, bo-ta dd dyabr, (Fr.) that over¬ 
pronounced rhythm; beatnik, bet'nik, one of the powering beauty for the sake of which men fling 
beat generation (orig. in U.S.), bohemian poets, everything away. 

etc., who, in the 19S0s; dissociated themselves beauty, bu'ti, n. the quality that gives pleasure to 
from the aims of contemporary society: later the sight, or aesthetic pleasure generally: a par- 

used loosely for a young person whose behaviour, ticular grace or excellence: a beautiful person 

dress, etc., were unconventional.— adj. beat'-up, (often ironical), esp. a woman; also applied 

dilapidated through excessive use.—beat about collectively: a very fine specimen of its kind: in 

the bush, to approach a subject in an indirect way; pi.) beautifiil passages or extracts.— v.t. (Sbak.) 

beat a retreat, to retreat, originally to beat the to make beautiful.—n. beaut (s/ong), someone or 

drum as a signal for retreat; beat down, of a something exceptionally beautiful or remarkable, 

buyer, to try to reduce the price of goods; beat it — adf. beau'teous (-/i-as), a bookish word for 

(s/oitg), to make off hastily or furtively: beat off, beautiful.— adv. beau'teously.— ns. beau'teous- 

to drive back; beat the air, to fight to no purpose, ness; beautician, bO-tish'sn, one engaged in 

or against an imaginary enemy; beat the bounds, women’s hairdressing, facial make-up, manicur- 

to trace out boundaries in a perambulation, ing, etc.; bpautificS'tion; beau'tifier, one who or 

certain objects in the line of journey being for- that which beautifies or makes bffiiutiful.— adl- 

mally struck, and sometimes also boys whipped beau'dful, fair: with qualities that give delight to 

to make them remember; beat one’s brains, to the senses, esp. the eye and ear/or which awakoi 

puzzle one’s brains about something; beat out, admiration in the mind.— adv. beau'tifiilly.— v.t. 

to flatten or reduce in thickness by beating; beau'tify, to make beautiful: to grace: to adorn, 

beat up, to pound or whip into froth, paste, a — v.l. (fare) to become beautiful, or more 

mixture, etc.: to put up as by beating the bushes: beautiful.—beauty parlour, an establi^ment for 

to alarm by a sudden attack: to thrash, to subject the hairdressing, manicuring, face-massaging, 
toa violent and brutal attack (s/ong): to disturb: etc., of women; beauty queen, a girl who is vot^ 

to arouse: to go about in quest of anything: to the most attractive or best-proportioned in a 
make way against wind or tide. [O.E. beatan, competition; beauty sleep, the sleep before 
pa.t. biqt.J midnight, considered the most refreshing; 

beatae memoriae, hi-a'tS me-mo’ri-i, -mb’, be- beauty spot, a patch placed on the face to heighten 
a'ti mc-mo'ri'-i, (L.) of blessed memory. beauty: a birthmark resembling such a patch: 

beath, bedh, (Spens.) v.t. to bathe, heat. [O.E. a foil: a scene of outstanding beauty. [O.Fr. 

bethian, to foment.] biaute (Fr. beauti) —L.L. bellltSs, Stis —L. 

beati paciflei, bi-a'ti pa-sif'i-si, be-a'te ga-kif'l-ki, bellus.] 

(L.) blessed are the peacemakers. beaux arts, bo-z&r, (Fr.) fine arts; beaux esprits, 

beatify, bi-at'i-fi, v.t. to make blessed or happy: -zes-pre, see bel esprit; beaux ymix, -zya, fine 
to declare to be in the enjoyment of eternal eyes: a pretty woman, 
happiness in heaven.— adjs. beatific (bi-a-t^‘lk), beauxite. See bauxite. 

-al, making supremely hapjpy.— adv. beatif'icaliy. beaver, bev'ar, n. an amphibious rodent (Castor): 
—R. beatincfi'tion, act of beatifying: in R.C. its valuable fur: ahatofbeaverfurorasubstitute; 

church, a declaration by the Pope that a person a glove of beaver fur: a heavv woollen cloth.— 

is blessed in heaven, authorising a certain definite n. beav'ery, a place where beavers are k^.— 

form of public reverence payable to him—^the beaver boaitl, a building board of wood-fibre; 

first step to canonisation.--beatific vision, a beaver rat, the coypu: the musquash: Hydromys; 

dimpse of the glory of heaven. [L. beStus, bea'ver-tree,-wo^, a species of magnolia whose 

blessed, nnd faeSre, to make.] bark beavers eat.—^mountain beaver, the sewellel. 

beatitude, bl-at'i-tud, n. heavenly happiness: [O.E. befer, beofor; Du. bever. Get. biber, 

happiness of the highest kind: a title given to Gael, beaghar, L. fiber.] 
patriarchs in the Orthodox Churches; (in pi.) beaver,M'v'ar,it.inmediaevalarmour,thecovering 
sayings of Christ in Matt, v, declaring certain for the lower part of the face, the visor being 

classes of person to be blessed. [L. beatitudb — that for the upper pan—later the movable beaver 

bedius, blessed.] was confounded with the visor: a beard or 

bean, bo, n. a man attentive to dress or fashion: bearded man (slang). — adj. beav'ered. [O.Fr. 

a fop or dandy: a lover;— pi. beaux (box):— hav/ere,child’sbib-^ve,slaver.] 
fern, belle.— a^. beau'isb.—4ieau'-id8'al, ideal bebeeru,6f-6d'rdo, a. the greenhean tree of Guyana, 
beauty: (blunderingly) a type or embodiment —«t. bebee'rine (-r/u,-rAi), an alkaloid yielded by 
ofthe highest excellence; beau-pere(hd^r; obs.; its bark, a substitute for quinine. [Native name.] 

Fr. pire, father), a term of courtesy lor father, bebIubbered,bi'6/Mb'w'd,a^.disfiguredby weeping, 
used esp. of ecclesiastical persons: (Spens.; [be-(l).] 

O.Fr. per, equal, peer) a companion. [Fr. beau, beb<v,hd'b^, a. a variety of jazzmusfe, from about 
be/—L. heffiu. fine, gay.] 1940, which added new harmonies, melodic 

bean, be, (Fr.) bmutiiul, handsome, fine; beau patterns, and rhythms to accepted jazz charac- 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: dfa-mmt; for certain sounds in foragn words, see p. viil 
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tntoki.—^Ahobaph—AIioir.1. Pmitetiveoftwo 
duavan in thofliytfiiti.] 

bt’bdbHg, (imit.) H. n tremolo cffwt 
promwed on tiw envichord by fluetuating Urn 
pmaura of the finger on the Imy. COar.] 
mmH. biJcStf v.t. to call namea. (a^ H).] 
beralai, bt4cim\ v.t. to make calm, atill, or quiet, 
ad f . becalmed', motkmleas from want of wind. 

. ofbeoonM. 

bdcaaae, bd-Adr, (rr.) a woodcock: a fool, dope. 
b e ca a ae, M-koz', bHcSx\ adv. and caq/. for the 
reaaonthat: on account (erf). {by,caaae.] 
baccaccia, bttc-kS'chS, Gt.) a woodcock. 
baccaWco, bek-a-jykS, m. a garden warbler or 
kindred birAoonslde^adelicaey by the Italians: 
—pi. baccafl'cea. Gt., flrom beecan, to pedc, 
and^co,afig.] 

bddbaamlfaaace), bechamel, bd-sAa-ffw/, besh'»-mel, 
m, a white aauce with Savouring and/m* cream. 
(Fr.; from name of steward of Louis XIV.] 
bachaime, bt^Miu\ v.i. (with dot.) to happen by 
chance: tobefail.— odr. by chance: accidentally. 
Ibe> (1), and chance, v.f.] 

harbana, bl-dUbm\ v.r. to charm: to enchant. 
Ibe-d).] 

bfahe- d e-mm, besh’-d»-mer, n. the trepang or sea- 
alug, a species of Holothuria, much esteemed in 
Chma as a food delicacy: South Sea English, or 
beadi-la-iiiar. (Fr.,— Pul. bleho do mar, sea* 

n. a brook. [O.N. hekkr; Get. bach.] 
back, bak,n. a sign with the finger or head: anod: 
a g^ure of salutation (Scot.).—v.f. to make such 
a sign.—v.r. to call by a nod.—at one's beck 
(and call), subject to one’s will. [A contr. of 
beckon.] 

bedte, bek, (Spms.] n. Same as beak, 
backet, bek'it, (naut.) n. a loop of rope having a 
knot at one end and an eye at the ottm: a large 
hook, or a wooden bracket used to keep loose 
tackle or spars in a convenient place. (Perb.Du. 
b<mt, boeht, a bend of rope.] 
beckon, bek% v.t. and v.i. to nod or make a sum* 
moning sign (to). [O.E. biecaan — beacn, a sign. 
Seebancoa.] 

heck-iron. SMbickem. . 
bedond, bi-klowd’, v.i. to obscure by clouds: 
to dim. (be* (2).] 

become, bi-kum’, v.i. to come to be: to arrive, 
have got (to a place) (o6s.): to be the fate (follow* 
edbyqf).—y.r. to suit or befit: tograce: toadom 
fittingly: to look well in.— pa.t. became'; pa.p. 
hecome’.—adi. becom'ingly.— n. becom'ingness. 
[O.E. becuman; see come.] 
becnil, bl-kkrl', v.t. to curl, (be* (1).] 
bed. bid, n. a couch or place to sle^ on: a mat¬ 
tress: a bedstead: a garden plot: a layer of 
oysters, etc.: a place m’wbicn anything rests: 
conjugal uniooj sexual relationship, the mar* 
riai^bed, matrimonial rightf and duties, or a 
marriageasasourceofoffspring: thechannelofa 
rivm: sea or lake bottom: a layer or stratum.— 
v.r. to put to bed: to provide, or make, a bed for: 
to plant in a bed: to lay in layers or on a surface: 
to embed.—v.l. to go to bed: to cohabit:— pr.p. 
badd'iag; pa.p. bm'ed.—ns. bedd'er, a plant 
suitable for a flower bed; bedd'ing, mattress, bed¬ 
clothes, etc.: litter for cattle: stratification (false 
irregular or diagonal bedding due to 
action of currents).—bed'bug, the common bug 
(Cimex kdulariiu)’, bed'chamber, a bedroom; 
bed'-doset, a closet serving as a bedroom; 
bed'clotitea, sheets, blankets, etc., for a bed; 
bed'cQver, an upper covering for a bed. — adl. 
bed'fast, confined to bed.—bed'feilow, a sharer of 
abed: acoIleague;bed'*iacliet, light jacket worn 
when sitting up in bed; bed'*key, a tool for 
tighteniitfaoedkead; bad'maker.onewhomakes 
the beds and sweeps college rooms at Oxford, etc.; 

flU9,JSr; ml, hdr (her); mbu; mSte, 


bed’of-honoar, the grave of a soldter who has 
fallen in battle; bea-ef-lastlce (fV. Ut dejtatlee), 
the king's throne in the Parlement of Paris: a 
sitting at which the king was present, chiefly for 
the registration of his own decrees; bed'paa, a 
chambw utensil for use in sick-bed: a warming- 
pan; bed'-plate (meek.), the foundation plate m 
a machine: bed'post, a comer support ot a bed¬ 
stead: bed'presser (Skok.), a heavy, lazy fellow.— 
adls. bed'ridd(ea), confined to bed by age or sick¬ 
ness: worn out.—bed'right, -rite iStak.), the 
privilege or due of the marriage-bed: bed'rock, 
the solid rock underneath superficial formations: 
fundamental principles (Jig.] : the lowest state.— 
a^, bottom, lowest.—bed’room, a room with a 
bed: asleepiimapartment: room in bed. sleeping 
space; bed'-sitting-room, a combined bedroom 
and sitting-room (abbrevs. bed'-sit', bed'-sitt'er); 
bed'side, position by a bed.—Also e((l. as bedside 
book, one suitable for sleepless nights; bedside 
maimer, a doctor’s way in the presence of the 
patient.—bed'sorc, an uker arising from long 
confinement to bed, esp. over the bony promin¬ 
ences: bed'spread, a coverlet put over a bed by 
day; bed'-staff, a staff or stick formerly used 
for makingorfixingabed. a handy weapon; bed'- 
staad, a frame for supporting a bed; bed'straw, 
any plant of the genus Galium, esp. (Our) Lady's 
Bedstraw (fialium verum); bed'-swwver (Shak.), 
one who is false to his marriage vow; bed'-taUe, 
a table for use by a person in bed; bed'tick, the 
case in which stuffing is put for a bed; bed'time, 
the hour for going to bed.— adv. bed'wardfs), in 
the direction of bed: towards bedtime.—4 >m'- 
work (Shak.), work easily performed, as if done 
in bed.—bed and board, food and lodging: full 
connubial relations: bed <rf down, or roses, any 
easy or comfortable place; brought to bed, 
emmned in childbirth (with trf); get out of bed 
on the wrong side, to start the day in a bad mood; 
keep one’s bed, to remain in bed; lie in the bed 
one has made, to have to accept the consequences 
of one’s own acts; Lords, Ladies, of the Bed¬ 
chamber, officers in the royal household who wait 
in turn upon a king or queen; make a bed, to put 
a bed in order. (O.E. bed(d)’. Get. belt, O.N. 
bethr', prob. akin to L.fadire, to dig (as orig. a 
hole).] 

bed, bed, (Spens.). Same as bid (order, pray). 

bedidiblc, bi-dab'l, v.t. to dabble or wet. (be- (I).] 

bedad, bi-dad’, InterJ. an Irish minced oath, from 
begad by God. 

bediggle, bt-dag’t, v.t. to soil by dragging along 
the wet ground, (be-(l).] 

bedarkm, bl-dSrk'n, v.t. to cover with darkness. 




bedash, kj-rfark',y./. to bespatter, splash, (be-(l).] 
bedaub, bl-ddb’, v.t. to daub over or smear (be- 
( 1 ).] 

bedawin. Same as bedouin, 
bedaze, bi-daz', bedazzle, bl-daz'l, vs.t. to dazzle 
or overpower by any strong light.— pa.ps. be- 
dazed', bedazz'Md, stupefied, besotted—n. be- 
dazz'kuient. (be- (1).] 
beds. Same as bead, a prayer, 
bedeafen, bi-de/'a, v.t. to make deaf: to stun. 
(be-(l).J 

bedeck, bi-dek', v.t. to deck or ornament, [be- 
( 1 ).] 

bedeguar, bed'l-gdr, it. a soft spopgy gall found on 
the branches or sweet-brier and other roses, called 
also the sweet-brier sponge. (Fr. bideguar — 
Pers. and At. bddS-war, lit. wind-brought.] 
bedeL bedell, old spellings of beadle, still used 
at Oxford and Cambrid^. 
bedel, bl'dl, (Bridges) a. app.‘ for bevel, i.e. bevel- 
wheel. 

bedesman. Same as beadsman, 
bedevil, bl-dev'l, v.t. to throw into conftision: to 
play the devil with: to torment: to treat witii 

fik; mate: might, fdbt; dhsn (then) 
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devilish maUsnity: to possess u a devil.— 
bedev'ilUng: pa,t. and pa.p. bedev'iUed.—n. 
bedn'ilnMBt. [b^ (2).] 

bedew, bl-dS', v.r. to moisten gently, as with dew. 
[be-(2).l 

. bedidc, bl-afd\ {Spens.). Same as bedyed. 
bedi^t, bi~dil', (arch, or poet.) v.t. to equip, array, 
furnish: adorn:—pa-i. and pa.p. bedight'. [b^ 

b^m, bi-dim*, v.t. to make dim or dark:—pr.p. 
bcdimm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. bedimmed'.— n. 
and a^. bMimm'ing. [be- (2).] 
bedizen, bi-dit'n, bi-^z'n, v.t. to dress gaudily.— 
mji. bediz'ened.—n. bediz'enment. [be-(l).] 
bedlam, 6ed'&ffl.n. an asylum for lunatics: a mad¬ 
house: a place of uproar: a madman (obs .).— 
adU. fit for a madhouse.— ns. bed'lamism, anything 
characteristic of madness; bed'Iamite, a madman. 

ffi rora the priory St Mary of Bethlehem, in 
ndon, afterwards a madhouse (Bethlehem 
Royal Hospital).] 

Bedlington (terrier), bed'iing-tvn, n. a long¬ 
bodied, lightly-built terrier, swiftest of its kind. 
^JMlittgtoa, near Morpeth, where it was first 

b^uin, beduin, bedawin, bed'dd-in, -in, bed'a-win, 
-win, bed'win, n. a tent-dwelling nomad Arab 
(properly pi,). [Fr. bidouin — Kt. bad&win, 
dwellers in the desert.] 

bedraggle, bi-drag'l, v.t. to soil by dragging in the 
wet or dirt.— ad}, bedragg^led. [be- (1).] 
bedral, bederal, bed'(a)r^, (Scot.) n. a beadle, 
church-officer, or minister’s man: also a grave¬ 
digger. [beadle.] 

bedrench, bi-drench", -drensh", v.t. to drench or wet 
thoroughly, [be-(l).] 

bedrop, bi-drop", v.t. to drop upon.— ad}, be- 
dropv^', bedropt', sprinkled as with drops: 
strewn, [be- (3).] 

beduck, bi-duk", v.t. to duck or plunge under water. 
(be-(l).] 

beduin, a form of bedouin, 
bedung, bi-dung", v.t. to manure: to befoul with 
dung, [be- (2).] 

bedust, bi-dust", v.t. to cover with dust, [be- (2).] 
bedwarf, bl-dwdrf", v.t. to make dwarfish, [be- (2).] 
bedye, bi-di", v.t. to dye or stain:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
bedyed' (Spens. bedide', bedyde'). [b<^ (1).] 
bee, be, n. a four-winged insect that makes honey: 
a gathering of persons to unite their labour for 
the benefit of one individual or family, or for some 
joint amusement, exercise or competition (as 
quilting bee, husking bee, spelling bee‘, from the 
bee’s habit of combined labour): a busy personc 
(pi.) a type of yeast.—bee'-bread, tlw pollen 
collected by bees as food for their young; bee'- 
eat'er, any bird of a brightly-plumaged family 
(Meropidae) nearly allM to the kingfishers, 
whichfeed on bees; bee'-flower,a flower pollinated 
by bees; bee'-glue, propolis; bee'hive, a case or 
box in which bees are kept, of straw-work, wood, 
etc. (ad}, dome-shaiped, like an old-fashioned 
beehive, as beehive hairs^le, beehive tomb); bee'- 
house; bee'keeper; bee'fceeping; bee'-kite, the 
honey-buzzard; OM'line, the most direct road, 
like the honey-laden bee’s way home; bee'- 
mnster, a beekeeper; bee'-nurth, a moth whose 
larvae are very destructive to young bees; bee'- 
or'chia, an orchid whose flower resembles a bee; 
bee'-skep, a beehive, properly of straw: bees'- 
wax, the wax secreted by bees and used by them 
in constructing their cells.— v.t. to polish with 
beeswax.—bees'wing, a filmy< crust of tartar 
formed in port and some otluv wines after long 
keeping.— ad}, bees'wing, so old as to show 
beeswing.—a bee in one's bonnet, a whimsical or 
crazy fancy on some point: an obsession. [O.E. 
bio', Oer. fifene.] 

bee, bi, n. the second letter of the alphabet (B, b). 
bee ch , bich, n. a common forest tree of the genus 


Faguf with smooth silvery bark: extended to the 
kindred genus Nothofagus and to many trees not 
related.—odf. beech'en.—beech'-drops, cancer- 
root, an Americanorobanchaceoqplplant parasitic 
on beech roots; beedi'-fem, a fern of uus poly¬ 
pody family (a mistranslation of Phegopteris; 
from Gr. phigos, a kind of oak); beech'-mar'tea,’ 
the stone-marten; beech'-mast, the mast or nuts 
of the beech-tree, which yield a valuable oil, 
beech'-oil. [O.E. boece, bice; Get. buche, L. 
fSgus, Gr. phigos (oak). 

bM,fi#/,n.thefleshoftheoxasfood: extended to' 
that ofsome other animals, as the horse: muscle: 
vigorous muscular force: an ox, esp. one 
fattened for the butcher (arch.; pi. in tha sense 
beefs, beeves, b#vz): a complaint: an argument, 
quarrel.—tuff- of beef.— v.l. to grumble.— adf. 
beef'y, like beef: fleshy, muscular: stolid.— 
ad}, beef'-brained, stupid.—beef'-brew'is (obs.), 
-broth, broth made from beef; beef'cake, a pic¬ 
ture of a muscle-man: brawn as distinct from 
brain; beef'eater, an ox-bird: a consumer of 
beef: a yeoman of the guard: a vrarder of the 
Tower of London (the mrm bqffetier supposed 
to connect with bitpet is not known); beef'-nam'; 
beef'steak, a thick slice of beef for broiling or 
frying; bMf'tea', stimulating rather than nutrit¬ 
ions food for invalids, juke of beef strained off, 
after simmerii^ in water.— adJ- beef'-witt'ed, dull 
or heavy in wiu: stupid.—beef'-wood, the wood 
of Casuarina and other trees.—beef up (coU,), 
to add strength' to, to reinforce. (O.Fr. boef 
(Fr. b<eqf) — h. bds, bovls; cf. Gr. bous, Gael, bo. 
Sans, go, O.E. cii.\ 
beegah. Sameasbigba. 

Beelzebub, bi-el'si-bub, n. a form of Baal wor¬ 
shipped by the Philistines at Ekron: the prince 
of the evil spirits. [Heb. ba'al s'bob, fly-lord.] 
been, bin, sometimes bln, pa.p. of be: pres. ieJiH. 
and pi. pres. Indie, of be (arch.). 
beenah, bi"nS, n. a form of marriage (in Ceylon, 
etc.) in whkh the man goes to live with hb wife’s 
relatives and the children belong to her group. 
[Ar. binah, separate.] 

beer, bir, n. an alcoholk beverage made by fer¬ 
mentation, in which the yeast settles to the 
bottom (cf. ale), from malted barley flavoured 
with hops: the generk name of malt liquor, 
including ale and porter.— ad}, beer'y, of, -or 
affected by beer.— n. beer'uiess--;Hkwr'-barvel; 
beer'-bottle; beer'-engine, beer'-pump, a machine 
for drawing beer up from the casks to the bar; 
beer'-gar'den, a garden with tables where beer 
and other refreshments qiay be had; beer'-bouse, 
a house where beer or malt liquors are sold; 
beer'-money, money given in lieu of beer and 
spirits; a gratuity.—bitter beer, pale ale, a 
highly hopped beer made from the very finest 
selected malt and hops (mild or sweet ak being 
of greater gravity or strength, and comparatively 
lightly hopjled); black beer, a kind of beer made 
at Danzig, black and syrupy; small beer, weak 
beer: hence trifling, unimportant, things, as in 
the phrase, to thirdc no small beer qf oneself. — 
beer and skittles, idle enjoyment. [O.E. bitw; 
Get. and Du. bier, O.N. b}orr.\ 
beer, bear, bir. See here, 
becsome, hi’sam, (Shak.) ad}, supposed to be for 
bisson. 

beestings, bist"lngz, n. the first milk drawn fiom 
a cow after calving. (O.E. bpsting, beast; Oer. 
and Du. blest.] 

beet, bit, n. a plant (^nus Beta; esp. Beta vulgaris) 
of the goosefoot uimily, with a succulent root, 
used as food and as a source of sugar.—beet'-fly, 
a fly whose larvae are injurious to beet and 
mangel-wurzel; beet'root, the root of the beet 
plant; beet sugar. (O.E.oete— L.bita.] 
bMt, bate, bet, (obs. except dial.) v.t. to improve: 
to mend (esp. a fire): to relieve, assuage.—a. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ^'»-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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bMt'nistw {Scott, >-iiiaMer). a help in need. 
lO,B.Man; cT. Adr, boot C2).] 
beetlo, bi’tl, a, any insect of die Coieoptera^ an 
oidw in which Uie fore-wings are reduced to 
hard and homy covers for die hind-wings: a 
game in which a drawing of a beetle is made up 
gradually of its component parts, body, head, 
etc., according to the throw of dice, the object 
being to produce a completed drawing.—v.f. 

{ first found in Shak.) to jut: to overhang.— atO- 
always applied to brows) overhanging, scowling. 

' — a(fi, beet'ling, jutting: prominent: overhang¬ 
ing.— ■ot^. beet'le-browed, with overhanging or 
prominent brows.—beet'le-crusber (slang), a big 
heavy foot or boot: a policeman: an infantry¬ 
man: beetle drive, aprogrcssive game of beetle.— 
aiO. beet'ie-eyed, blind.—black beetle, the cock¬ 
roach, not a beetle.—beetle off, to scuttle like 
a beetle {colt.): to fly {air-force slang). [M.E. 
bityl—O.E. bitula, bitela — bitan, to bite; the 
connection of beetle brows with the insect is 
not accepted by all.] 

beetle, bi'tl, n, a heavy wooden mallet used for 
driving wedges, crushing or beating down paving- 
stones, or the like: a wooden pestle-shap^ 
utensil for mashing potatoes, beating linen, etc.— 
beat'lchead, a heavy stupid fellow.— a4l- bee'tle- 
headed. [O.E. bietl—biatan, to beat.] 
beeves, bevx, n.pl, cattle, oxen. [See bMt.] 
befall, bi-f6V, v.r. (or v./. with dat.) to fall or 
happen to: to occur to.—v./. to happen Or come to 
pass: tobeflt(5pen5.): tofaliinone’sway:— pr.p. 
befall'ing; pa.t. befeir; pa.p. bcMI'en {Spens. 
befeldi. [O.E. Ae/(e)u//an; see fall.] 
bcfana, beffana, befa'nS, n. an Epiphany giA. [It. 
La Befana, a toy-bringing old woman, a per¬ 
sonification of Epiphany, Gr. epiphaneia.] 
befit, bi-fit', v.r. to be fitting, or suitable to: to 
beseem.— v.i. to be right:— pr.p. befltt'ing; pa.p. 
befitt'ed.— adJ. befltt'ing.— adv. befitt'ingly. [be- 
( 1)1 

befiower, bi-flow'sr, v.t. to cover or besprinkle 
with flowers, [be- (2).] 

b^um, bi-flum', (Scott) v.t. to befool, cajole. [Cf. 

fluBunery.] 

bcfoam, bi-fom, v.t. to bespatter or cover with 
foam, [be-(2).] 

befog, bi-fog', v.t. to envelop in fog: to obscure, 
[be-(2).) 

brfool, bi-fSoV, v.t. to make a fool of, or deceive: 
to treat as a fool, [be- (2).] 
before, A/-/dr',-/dr, prep, in front of; ahead of: in 
presence or sight of: under the consideration or 
cognisance on previous to; previous to the ex¬ 
piration of: in preference to; superior to.— adv. 
m front: sooner: earlier: in the past: formerly. 
— ctmi- previous to the time when (sometimes with 
that). — adl. (Shak.) previous.— adv. before'hand, 
before the time: in advance or anticipation: by 
way of preparation: in advance of one’s needs. 
— a^. before'-men'tinned.— adv. before'time, in 
former time.—^be beforehand with, to forestall 
(a person); before Christ (abbrev. n.c.), before 
the date formerly assigned to the birth of Christ 
(corresponding to the year 733 in Roman 
reckoning); beforehand with the world, com¬ 
fortably provided for; before the wind, in the 
direction in which the wind is blowing, and 
h«ice helped along by it. [O.E. beforan. See 
fore.] 

belestmie, bi-fSr'tUn, (Shak.) v.t. to happen to, to 
befall, [be-(3).] 

bofonl.A/j'bw/, v.r. to make foul: to soil, [be-(2).] 
befrieod, bi-flrend‘, v.t. to act as a Aiend to: to 
favour, [be- (2).] 

befringe, bi-frUd', v.t. to adorn with fringes, [be- 

(»•] 

bemdle, bl-fud'l, vJ. to reduce to a Aiddied con- 
dMon. [be-(l).) 

sbey* 

fiUe,J3r; mi, Mir (her); mine; mdte. 


bag. San^asbey. 


Begonia 

beg, beg, v. i. to ask alms or charity, esp. habitually: 
to sit up on the hind quarters, as a dog for a 
reward.—v.r, to ask earnestly: to beseech: to 
pray: to take unwarrantodiy for mnted (esp. to 
beg the question, to fall into the fallacy oipetitio 
principii, assuming what is to be proved as part of 
the would-be proof):—pr.p. begg'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. begged (begd). — u. beKar(Aeg'ar), one who 
begs: one who lives by begging: (hyperbolically), 
one who is indigent: a mean fellow: a poor 
fellow: oAen used playfully and even affection¬ 
ately.—v.r. to reduce to beggary: to exhaust or 
impoverish: to go beyond the resources of, as of 
description(y!g.).— ns. begg'ardom, the fraternity 
of beggars; begg'arlinesa.—adf. begg'arly, poor: 
mean: worthless.— adv. meanly.— n. begg'aiy, 
extreme poverty.— n. and adl. begg'ing.— adv. 
begg'ingly.—begg'ar-man; begg'ar-my-neigb'- 

bour, a game that goes on till one has gained all 
the others’ cards; ben'ing-lett'er, a letter 
soliciting alms or subscriptions.—beg off, to 
obtain another’s release through entreaty: to 
seek remission of some penalty or liability; beg 
for a fold (oAs.), to sue for the guardianship of, and 
administration of the estate of, on grounds of 
mental deficiency; go a-begging, to be in want 
of a purchaser, occupant, etc. [Perh. from 
beghard (q.v.), the verb being a back-formation.] 
begad, bi-gad', begar, bi-gar' (Shak.), interjs. 
minced oaths for by God. 
began, bi-gan', pa.t. of begin, 
begar, b&'gar, (Ind.) n. forced labour. [Hind. 
begdr.) 

begem, bi-Jem', v.t. to adorn, as with gems, 
[be-(2).] 

beget, bi-get', v.t. to produce or cause: to generate 
(commonly of the father): to produce as an effect, 
to cause:—pr.p. begett'ing; pa.t. begot' (arch. 
begat'); pa.p. oegott'mi(or begot').— n. begett'er, 
one who begets: a father: toe agent that 
occasions or originates anything. [O.E. begitan, 
to acquire; see get'.] 

beghard, beg'ard, n. in Flanders or elsewhere from 
the 13th century, a man living a monastic life 
without vows and with power to return to the 
world. [Flem. beggaerv, origin doubtful; cf. 
M^ine.] 

begiA, bi-gift', v.t. to present with giAs. [be- (2).] 
begild, bi-gild', v.t. to gild: to cover or overlay with 
gold-leaf. [be-(l).l 

begin, bi-gin', v. i. to come into being: to take rise: 
to p^orm toe first act: to open: to have an 
opening.—v.t. to perform the first act of: to enter 
on: to start:—pr.p. beginn'ing; pa.t. began' 
(now rarely begw'); pa.p. begun'.— ns. beginne' 
(Spens.), beginning; begiiin'er, one who begins: 
one who is in the early stages of learning or doing 
anything; beginn'ing, origin: a start: an entering 
upon action: an opening or first part; a rudiment. 
—adl. beginn'ingleas.—to begin with, firstly: at 
first. [O.E. beginnan (less usual than onginnan), 
from pfx. be-, and ginnan, to begin.] 
begird, bi-gdrd', v.t. to gird or bind with a girdle: 
to surround or encompass:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
begirt' (or begird'ed). [O.E. begyrdan-, bo- (1), 
and gird.] 

beglerbeg, beg'br-beg, n. formerly, the governor 
of a Turkish province, in rank next to the grand 
vizier. [Turk.,lit. bey ofbeys.] 
begloom, bi-gl6om', v.t. to render gloomy, [be- 
(“).] , 
begnaw, bi-nd’, v.t. to gnaw or bite, to eat away. 
Ibe-(l).] 

bego, bi-go', v.t. to beset (obs. except in compound 
woe-begone). [O.E. begSn, to b«et, surround.] 
heg<oaa,bi-gon',lnterJ.hegpnt: be off: getaway, 
[begone.] 

Begonia, bi-go'ni-a, n. a genus (giving name to a 
family Begoni&'ceae) of tropical, especially Am¬ 
erican, plants cultivated in greenhouses for their 

fbr; mate; mdSn,fiibt;dhen (then) 
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pink flowers and their remarkable unequal-iided far side of: after (in time, rank, order): in 
and often coloured leaves—elephant's ears, inferiority to, or less far advanced than.--Mr. at 
anml's wings. [Named from Michel Bigon the back, in the rear: backward: i«st: in 
(1038-1710), patron of botany.] arrears.—a. the hinder part: rump.—ndv. 

bei^red, bi-g&rd', -gOrd', (iSpeiu.) <M(f. besmeared behind'-band, being behind: tardy: ill-provided: 
with gore, [be- (2).] in arrears.—<u0. behind'-door', surreptitious, 

bagorra, begorrah, bl-gor’», tnterj. an Anglo- clandestine.^-bekbid one's back, without one’s 
Irish modinration of by God. knowing (when one might feel entitled to know), 

begot, 6f-gor', begotten, bi-got'n. See beget. [O.E. behindani Ger. bfarea; see hind (3).] 

begrime, bl-grim', v.t. to soil with grime, [be- (2). ] behold, bhhdld', v.t. to look upon: to contemplate: 
begrudge, bi-grid", v.t. to grudge: to envy the to view, see: perhaps, to reurain (.l^iis.)—v.f. 
possession of. (be- (1).] to \ook:—paJ. and pa.p. beheld'.— bnper. or 

bcguils,6/-gi/', v.r.tocheatordeceive'.topasswith inlerj. seei lo: observe.—aeff. behold'mi, bound 
diversion of attention from anything t^ious or in gratitude: under an obligwon.— n. bibold'er, 
painful: to wile into some course.— ns. beguile'- one who beholds: an onlooker.—m(f. bdwM'ing 
meat; beguil'er.— adv. beguil'ingly. [be- (1) and (Shak.), beholden.—n. (JShak.') sight, contempla- 
obs, v.t. guile.] tion. [O.E. behaldan (W.S. behealdan), to hold, 

bdguine, begnine, bag’in, beg'in, n. a member of observe— be~ and h(e)aUan, to hold.] 
a sisterhood living as nuns but without vows, and behoof, bi-hddf', n. benefit: convenience. [O.E. 
with power to return to the world:— masc. be^n, behof.] 
begum {bdg-i, beg’in), a beghard.—n. b^guin- behote. Seebehigbt. 

age {b&g’enSzh, beg'ln-U), an establishment for behove, behoove, bi-hddv' (unhistorically bi-hSv'), 
bdguines. [Fr. Mguifie; see beghard.] v.r. and v./. to be lit. right, or necessary—^nowonly 

beguine,ba-gefi',R. a dance of French West Indian used impersonally with It. — adjs. bebove'fiu 

origin or its music, in bolero rhythm. [Fr.] {arch.), behove'ly, (o6s.) useful: profitable, 

begum, bS’gzm, be’gzm, n. a Moslem princess or [O.E. behofian, to be fit, to stand in ne^ of.] 
lady of rank: a deferential title given to any behowl, bl-howl', v.t. to howl at (Warburton’s 
Moslem lady. [Urdu begam\ cf. beg, bey.] emendation for ’beholds’ in Midsummer Night's 

begun, bi-gun’, pa.p. (sometimes paJ.) of b^in. Dream, V. ii. 2). 

begunk, bi-gungk’, {Scot.) v.t. to trick: to befool: beige, b&zk, n. a woollen fabric of undyed wool.— 
to jape: to jilt.—^n. a trick: a befooling. [Orig. greyish: (recen/fy) buff with a slight suilhaion 
uncertain; Scot, gunk, jilt, trick, recorded later.] ofpmk.* [Fr.]. 
behalf, bi-haf’, n. favour or benefit: cause: sake, bein,h#R, (Scot.) o4f. and adv. comfortable: welloff: 
account: part. [M.E. behalve —O.E. be heaffe, well found: good {arch, slang). —^Also bien.— 

by the side. Sec half.] n. bein'nesa. [M.E. bene, of dubious origin; 

behappen, bi-hap’n, {Spens.) v.t. to happen to. O.N. belnn, L. bene, and Fr. blen, all offer 

[be- (1).] difficulties.] 

behave, bi-h&v’, v.t. to bear or carry: to wield, being, be’ing, n. existence: substance: essence: 
manage, conduct (commonly with seif). — v.i. to any person or thing existing.— add. existing, pre¬ 
conduct oneself: conduct oneself well: to act: to sent— adl. be'ingless^—n. Di'ingness. [Verbal 

function:—pa./., pa.p. behaved'.— n. behaviour, nounandpr.p. ofbe.] 

in U.S. behavior (6f-^v'yar), conduct: manners beinked,hd-/RgI(r',adf. smeared with ink. [he-(2).] 
or deportment, esp. good manners: general beiade, biVdd', (obr.) v.t to tire out. [be-(l).] 
course of life: treatment of others: mode of beiant SMbajan. 

action: response to stimulus {physiol.). — adi. bejesuit, bi-Jez’H-it, v.t. to initiate or seduce into 
behav'ioural, of or relating to behaviour.— ns. Jesuitism, [be-(2).] 

beha V 'iourism, a psychological method which sub- bejewel, bi-JSo’al, v.t. to deck with jewels, (bo- (2). ] 
stitutes for the subjective element of conscious- bekah, bi’kS, {B.) n. a half-shekel. [Heb.] 
ness, the objective one of observation of conduct bekiss, bl-kis', v.t. to cover with kisses, [be- (1).] 
in other beings under certain stimuli; behav'iour- beknave, bl-nSv', v.t. to call or treat as a knave, 
ist, an upholder of behaviourism.—behavioural (be- (2).] 

science, a science which studies the behaviour beknown, bi-nfin’, {arch, or dial.) adl- known, 
of human beinip or other or|pmisms (e.g. [be- (1).] 

psychology, sociology); behaviour therapy, bel, bel, n. a measure for comparing intensity of 
treating a neurotic symptom (e.g. a phobia) by noises, electric currents, etc., the number of bels 
desensitising the patient, i.e. gradually con- being the logarithm to the base 10 of the ratio of 
ditioning him to react normally.—upon one’s best one to the other. [From Graham £b//(1847- 

bebaviour, so placed that watchfulness over one's 1922), telephone inventor.] 
conduct is called for. [be-(1), and have; O.E. belabour, 6f-/d'6ar, v.t. to beat soundly: to assail 
had behabban, to detain, restrain.) verbally, [be- (1).] 

behead, bi-hed’, v.t. to cut off the head of.— ns. bel-accoyle, hel-a-koW, {Spens.) n. favourable or 
behead'al (rare); beheud’ing. [be- (1), meaning kind reception. [O.Fr. bel acoll, fair welcome, 
off, away.] See accoil.] 

beheld, bi-held’, pa.t. and pa.p. of behold. belat^ bl-lis’, v.t, to adorn with lace, [be- (2).] 

behemotb, bi'i-moth, bi-he’moth, n. an animal bel air, be-ler, (Fr.) fine deportment, 
described in the book of Job, usually taken to be belanioure,.bellanioure, bel-a-mowr’, {Spera.) n. a 
the hippopotamus: a gi^t b(»st. [Heb. beloved one: some kind of flower. [Fr. bel 
b'himdth, pi. of Nhimhh, beast, or a Hebraistic amour, fhir love.] 

form of the Egyptian p-ehe-mout, water-ox.] beiamy, bel’a-mi, {Spens.) n. a good or intimate 

behest, bl-hest’, n. promise (ohr.): command: friend. [Fr. he/ami,fairfiriend.] 
charge. [O.E. heArr, a promise; see best.] belate, bl-lat*, v.t. to make'late: to retard.— add. 
behight, bhhit’, behote, bi-hSt', (ohr.) v.t. to vow: beUt'ed, coming too late: out of date: benighted, 

to momise: to speak to, to ordain, to adjudge, — n. belht'edness. [be- (2).] 
to name {Spens,)'.—pa.t. and pa.p. behi^t or belaud, b/-/d</', v.(. to praise up. [b^(l).] 
behote. [O.E. behStan, to vovt-be- and hdtan, belay, h/-/d', v.t. to set, overlay, with ornament: 
to be called, to call, to command. For the con- to beset: to besiege: to waylay: to make fast: 

fusion of tenses and voices and for reduplication, to secure by a turn about a cleat, belaying pin, 

see hi^t.] point of rock, etc.— Inter}, enough: hold.— n. a 

behind, bl-hlnd’, prep, at the back of (in place, or turn of a rope in belaying: that about whidt a 
as support): in the place or sute leftjby: at the belay is made.—bdayiag pin, a pin for belaying 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'s-msnf; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUi 
T.C.D.—5 
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ropes about. fO.E. bekegan; Qvt. bekgen, Du. bsUttls, bNit'l, r.r. to make small: to cause to 
bekgten. Seelajr.1 small, to dispatage.— a. belittlraieiit.— 

bal caato, bd kiWtS, (It.) a manner of operatic av> bdittlini. [be- (2).] 

«t"g*ng that cultivates bMuty of tone. behve, bt-liv', (jarck. and Scot.) adv. with speed: 

baica, oeteb, beiiilL v.r. and y.f. to void (wind) from promptly. [M.E. bt Iffisi bl, by, life, dat. of 
the stomach by the mouth: to eject violentiy: to l(r, life.) 

oast up, as of the smoke tom a volcano w a bel, a. an iiutrument for giving a liiftius 

sound, typically a hollow vcssd of metal with 
flared mouth stnick by a ton^ or clapper, but 
taking many other forms, as ahollow sphm con¬ 
taining a hMse baU, a shallow cup, a tube, or a 
coiled spring struck by a hammer: a corolla 
shaped like an ordinaiy bell: the body of a 
Corinthian or Composite capital, without the 
surrounding foliage: anything bra-shaped, ms 
in diving-bell, bell-glass, the outward-turned 
orifice of a wind-instrument, etc.: the sound of a 
bell: a signal or intimation by bell: a stroke or 
double stroke of a bell to imUrate the number of 
half-hours of the watch that have elapsed—‘two 
bells*, ‘three bells’, etc., meaning that there are 
two, three, etc. half-hours past—the watch of 
four hours is eif^t bells (naut.). —v.i. to ring.— 
v.t. to furnish with a bell, esp. in to bell tbe cat, 
to take the leading part in any hazardous move¬ 
ment, from the ancient fable of the mice who 
proposed to hang a warning bell round the cat’s 
neck.—bell'bind (d/of.), hedge or field bindweed; 
bell-bird, the campanero: a honey-eater 
(Manorina) with a tinkling note (Australia ): also 
a thickhead (Oreoica) with a clear bell-like call 
(Australia): elsewhere, other birds with bell-like 
notes.— adJ. beU'-bottomed, widening towards 
the ankle.—bell'-boy (U.S.), a hotel attendant; 
bell'-buoy, a buoy canying a bell, rung by the 
waves; bell'cote (arcMt.), an ornamental struc¬ 
ture made to contain one or two bells, and often 
crowned by a small spire; bell crank, a lever 
having two arms, usu. at right angles, with a 
common fulcrum at their junction; belr-flower, 
a campanula; beH'-founder, one who casts bells; 
bell'-guuw, a bell-shaped glass for sheltering 
flowers, etc.; beir-heathcr, heath; bdl'hanger, 
one who hangs and repairs bells; bell'hop, a bell¬ 
boy; bell'man, one who rings a bell, esp. on the 
streets, before making public announcements: a 
town-crier; beU'-metal, the metal of which bells 
are made—an alloy of copper and tin; bell'- 
pull, a cord or handle usra in ringing a bell; 
beir-punch, a ticket punch containing a signal- 
bell; beU'pushj a button used in ringing an 
electric or spring hell; bell'-ringer, one who 
rings a bell on stated occasions: a performer 
wiui musical hand-bells; bell'-ringing; bell'- 
rope, the rope by which a bell is rung.— a<H. 
bra'-sfaaped.—beli'-siller (sil'sr; Scott), a fee for 
bell-ringing at a funeral; bell'-tent, a bell-shaped 
tent; bell'-tower, a tower built to contain one or 
more bells, a campanile; beli'-turret, a turret 
containing a chamber for a bell, usually crowned 
with a spire; bell'-wether, the leading sheep of a 
flock, on whose neck a bell is hung: any loud, 
turbulent fellow, a ringleader (fig.)’, bell'wort, 
any plant of the Campanulaceae: the liliaceous 
genus Uvularla (U.S.). —bear, or carry off, tbe 
bell, to have or gain the first place; bell, book, 
and candle, a phrase popularly used in reference 
to a form of excommunication ending, *Do to 
(shut) the book, quench the candle, ring the bell’. 
[0.£. bellci cog. with Du. bel.] 
bell, bel, h. a bubble formed in a liquid. [Ety. 
dub.; cf. Du. bel, a bubble in water, perh. from 
L. bulla, bubble in water.] 
bell, bel, v.i. to bellow, roar: to utter loudly.— n. 
tbe cry of a stag at rutting-time. [O.E. bellan, 
to roar; cf. Ger. bellen.] 
belladonna, beVa-don’a, n. the deadly nightshade 
or dwale (Atropa Belladonna), all parts of which 
are narcotic and poisonous from the presence of 


cannon.— n. eructation. [O.E. bealdani Du. 
baUcen.) 

belcbar, be/'dkar, n. a dark-blue neckwchief with 
blue<entied white spots. (From Jim Belcher, a 
flunons Enmish boxer.] 

beUani, biddiMswi, beVdam, n. a grandmother or 
remoter ancestress (obs.): an old woman (for¬ 
merly a turn of addrm): a hag: a furious 
woman. (Formed tom diun, mothm’, and bel~, 
used like grand—^Fr. bel, belle, but not a French 
use.} 

beleagner, bt-Ug'ar, v.t. to Iqy siege to.—^n. be- 
leag'nennent. [Du. bekgeren, to beside— be-, 
and frger, camp. See leaguer.] 
belae, bt-li‘, (Shak.) v.t. to place on the lee-side of 
soniethiiig. [be- (2).] 

bdemnite, bel’am-nit, n. a fossil pointed like a dart, 
being the internal shell of a cephalopod, formerly 
known as tkaulerbolt, tku^r-stone, elf-bolt. 
[Or. bekmnites — bekmnon, a dart.] 
bel esprit, be-ks-pri, (Fr.) a wit or genius:—^/, 
beaux esprits. 

bel dtage, be-IS-t&zh, (German Fr.) the best 
storey, the first floor. 

belfry, beVfirl, ». the part of a steeple or tower in 
whkh bells are hung: a bell-tower, sometimes 
standing apart: a movable wooden tower, used 
in the Middle Ages in attacking a fortification. 
— atb. bel'fried, having a beltty. [Grig, and 
properly a watch-tower, from O.Fr. berfroi — 
M.H.O. berchfrit, bergan, to protect—/Wd, frit, 
a tower.] 

belga, beVga, n. a former currency unit of Belgium 
used in foreign exchange (from 1926 till the end 
of World War II), value five paper francs. [L. 
Belga, a Belgian.] 

belgiM, bel-g6rd\ (Spens.) n. a fair or kind look. 

[It. bel guwdo, lovely look.] 

Belgian, beVJafi, a^. of Belgium, a country of 
Europe.— n. a native or citizen of Belgium.— adJ- 
Bdgic, of thb Belgae, who anciently possessed 
Belgium, or of Belgium.—^Belgira hare, a hare¬ 
like breed of domestic rabbit. [L. Belga, 
Belglcus.] 

Bdgravian, bel-gra'vi-an, ad}, belonging to Bel- 
gravia (a fashionable part of London), or to 
fisshionable life. 

Bdial, bel'yal, n. the devil: in Milton, one of the 
fallen angels. Not a proper name in O.T. [Heb. 
b'U-ya'al, — b'U, noL ya'al, use.] 
belie, 6/-//', v.r. to give the lie to: to speak falsely 
of: to present in a false character: to counter¬ 
feit: to be false to: falsify: to fill with lies 
fShak.): to fail to fulfil or justify:— pr.p. bely'- 
iuf: pa.r. and pa.p. belied'. [be-(3).j 
believe, bi-lev', v.t. to regard as true: to accept as 
true what is said by: to suppose (followed by a 
noun clause).— v.i. to be firmly persuaded: 
to have faith (whb In, on): to judge.— n. belief', 
persuasion of the truth of anything: faith: the 
opinion or doctrine believed: intuition, natural 
judgment (as used by some philosophers).— 
adjs. beliet'lsss; believ'able.— n. believ'er, one 
who believes: a professor of Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, or whatever religion is rele¬ 
vant.—odi. believ'ing, trustful: having belief.— 
adv. believ'ingly.—^1 (don’t) believe so, I (don’t) 
think so; make believe (see make); the belief 
torch.), the Apostles’ Ctwd. [M.E. bileven — 
' Id-, be, and leven, superseding O.E. gelifan.] 
belike, bl-lik', (arch.) adv. probably: perhaps. 

[O.E. pfx. be-, and like.] 

BaUaha beacon. See beacon. 


atropine: the chug prepared from it.—bell» 
Me, far: mi, hur (her); mine; mdte,M: mate; md5n,fdbl; dhen (then) 



doom IDar* a pink<4lowwed South Afirkaa 
AmatyUia. [It beUt dotmot fUr lady} one 
property of bMladonna !■ to enlaiie the pupil of 
thectye.] 

heOaniiaet hel'dr-miii, a greybeard, of large jug 
with a big belly, decoratM with a bearded face, 
aald to repreaeat Cardinal Bellarmbie, taada in 
mockery by Dutch Protestanta. 

Ballatiix, beM'trUcs (L. S'triks), n. a aecond- 
magnltude atar in Onon, one of the comera of 
the quadrUateral. [L. beWUrlx, female warrior.] 
bene, bel, n. a handaome 'Woman: the chief 
beauty of a phwe: a fhir lady genmdly—n. 
bcOe-de-anit Hfa-awd; Fr.; night beauty), the 
marvel of Feta. [Fr. bellm (Jim.) —^L. belUis, -a, 
•am.] 

belle aniie, be-la-mi, (Fr.) a female friend, a 
miatreas: belle aaenaUde, be-lo-sS-bIS, a fashion* 
able gauming; belle dp^ue, la (or caps.), bel 
&-pok. Id, *the fine period’, the time of security 
and gracious living for the weU*to*do ended by 
World War I; A hude, bel led, joUe laide; 
bolle*inbrc, bebmer, mother-in-law; belle 
paasioB, pa-sj^, tender passion; belle peinture, 
pt-lUr, naturalistic painting; beUe vue, vii, fine 
prospect. 

bwea-lettrea, bebkt'r', H.pl. polite or elegant 
literature, including poetry, fiction, criticism, 
aesthetics, etc.— r. lmlet(t)'riBt.—bdiet- 
ris'tlc, -al. [Fr., lit. fine letters.] 
beUeter, beVe-ter, n. a bell-founder. [^For bell- 
yetter —ball, and O.E. giotan, to pour.] 
bellibone, beri-b&i, (Spens.) n. a beautiful and 
good woman. [Ap^ently Fr. belle (el) bonne.] 
bellicose, bel'Ik-Ss, ac^. contentious, war-like.— 
adv. bell'icosely.— n. bellicosity (rkos'l-tl). [L. 
belliedsus.] 
bellied. See belly. 

belligerent, bel-U'er-ant, ad), waging war: recog¬ 
nised legally as wagjhg war: aggressive.— n. a 
partv or person waging war: one recognised as 
so doing.— ns. bellig'erence, bellig'erency. [L. 
belllgerdre, to wage 'nni—bellum, war, gerire, to 
wage.] 

BeUona, bebd'na, it. the Roman goddess of war— 
hence (/?g.) a woman of great spirit and vigour, 
bellow, beTo, v.l. to roar like a bull: to make any 
violent outcry.—v.l. to roar out.— n. the roar of a 
bull: any deep sound or cry.—n. bdl'ower. 
[M.E. belwen; O.E. bylgian, to roar; cf. beO 

bellows, bel’dz, or (old-fashioned) bel'as, n.pl. 
(often treated as sing.) an instrument for produc¬ 
ing a current of air to blow up a fire, or sound an 
organ, accordion, etc.: a contrivance for expan¬ 
ding a photographic camera or the like: that 
which fans the fire of hatred, jealousy, etc. 
C/7g.): the lungs.—bell'ows-fisb, the trumpet-fish. 
(Same as belly; the sing, did not survive the 
15th century.] 

helium intemecinum, beVam, -dbm, In-tar-nes- 
in'am, -ter-nek-en'dbm, (L.) a war of extermina¬ 
tion. 

belly, beVi, n, the part of the body between the 
breast and the thi^s, containing the bowels: the 
stomach, as the receptacle of the food: the 
bowels proper: the womb or uterus: the in¬ 
terior of anything: the bulging paut of anything, 
as a bottle, or any concave or hollow surface, as 
of a sail: the front or under surface, as opposed 
to the back: in a violin or a leaf the upper 
surface: a sound-board.— ad), ventral, abdo¬ 
minal: belonging to the flesh, carnal (ikeol.). — 
v.l. to swell or bulge out (often with out):—pa.t. 
and pa.p. bellied (bel’lkl). — ad). beH'ied, with a 
belly, esp. a big belly, pot-bellied: bulging: 
puffed out.— It. bell'yful, a sufficiency: more 
than enough.— n. and ad), bell'yiiig.—it. bdl'y- 
ache', a pain in the belly: a persistent complaint, 
whine (shng). — v.l. (s/citg) to complain whining* 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllableB: e/'»*iiwi 


ly. beU 'y-band, a saddte-girth: a band fastened 
to the dutfiB of a vehicle, and pasaiim under the 
bdtyofthe horse drawing it; wril'y-dinKe, a solo 
dance with very pronounced movement of 
abdominal musewa; boP'y*Rep, a dive In which 
one lands in the water on one's stomach: a 
belly-landiiig.—^Also v.i. —bell'y-god, one who 
makes a god of his bclfy, a glutton; beD'y- 
laading, of an aircraft, a mnding without using 
the landing-wheels; beB'y-laagb, a deep unre¬ 
strained laugh; bell'y-timber (orcA), provisions. 
[M.E. ball, bely-^.E. bmUg, beligi bseig, belg, 
bag.] 

bekmiaiicy, bel'5-man-sl, n. divination by means 
of arrows. [Gr. behs, a dart, numtetd, divina¬ 
tion.] 

beloiig, bl’long', v.l. to go along (with): to pertain 
(to): to be the property (of): to be part or 
appendage (of), or in any way connected (with): 
to be specially the business (of): tobeaiutiveor 
inhabitant, or member (of)—in all senses usually 
with to. — n.pl. bdong'ings, matters connected 
with any penmn: possessions: pmsons connec¬ 
ted, relatives: accessories. [M.E. bl-, be~longen, 
intens. of longen. See long (2).] 

Bekniusiaii, Bydomsaian, byeVt-rush'an, ad). 
White Russian, of a r^ion in European 
U.S.S.R. to the west of Moscow: ofitsian^ge 
or pMple.— n. a native or citizen of White 
Russia: the language of White Russia, closely 
related to Russian proper. [Russ. Belorosslya — 
beliy, white.] 

bdove, bi-luv', v.t. (pbs. except in pa.p., beloved, 
bt-btvd'), to love.— add- beloved (bhbiv'ld) much 
loved, very dear—oftm compounded with well-, 
best-, etc.— n. (bi-luv’ld) one who is much loved. 
—belov'ing (Shak.), loving. ^ (1).] 
below, bi-ld', prep, beneath in place, rank or 
quality: underneath: not worthy of.— adv. in a 
lower place: downstairs: on earth, or in hell 
(fig.).—ad), and adv, below'staiis. (2).] 

bel paese, bel pd-i'zi, n. a mild Italian cheese. 

(Formerly a trademark.] 
bd sangue, bel sdn'gwd, (It.) gentle blood, 
belt, belt, n. a girdle, zone, or band: a band of 
leather or other material worn around the waist: 
a band of flexibte material used to transmit 
motion in machinery: a broad stripe of any¬ 
thing, different in colour or material: that which 
confines or restrains: a zone of country, a 
district (geog.): a strait: a band for the waist 
awarded in recognition of a specific (grade of) 
achievement (see black, Lonsdde).— v.t. to sur¬ 
round with a belt, or to invest formally with one, 
as in conferring knighthood: to encircle: to 
thrash with a belt.— v.i. (slang) to hurry.— ad)- 
belt'ed, wearing a belt, of a kni^t: marlwd with 
a belt.— n. belt'ing, belts collectively: material 
for making belts: a beating.—belt up (slang), to 
be quiet; hit, etc., below the belt, to hit, etc., an 
opponents body lower than the waist (forbidden 
in some sports): hence (fig.) to deliver a mean 
blow, attack unfairly; bold the belt, to hold the 
championship in wresting, boxing, or the like; 
tighten oiw’s belt, to reduce one’s demands or 
expenditure. [O.E. bell —L. balleus.] 

Beltane, bel'tSn, n. an ancient C!eitic festival, held 
in the beginning of May, when bonfires were 
lighted on the hills: the first day of May (O.S.)— 
one of the four old quarter-days of Scotland, the 
others being Lammas, Hallowmas, and Candle¬ 
mas.—^Also adl- [Gael, bealllainn, beilteine, 
apparently bright fire. It has nothing to do with 
mal.] 

beluga, bl-ldS’ga, n. the white whale, one of the 
dolphin family, closely allied to the narwhal, 
found in Arctic seas: a great Russian sturgeon— 
Acipenser huso. [Russ, belly, white.] 
belvedere, bel'vi-der, n. a pavilion or raised turret 
or lantern on the top of a house, opsn for the 
r; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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view, or to admit the breeze: a summer-hoiue 
on an eminence. [It. belvedere—belt beautiful, 
vedere, to zee.] 

bema* bi’me, n. the tribune or rostrum from 
wbidh Athenian orators made their speeches: 
hence the apse or chancel of a basilica. [Gr. 
Mna. a step.] 

bemad, bi~mad‘, vJ. to madden, [be* (I).] 
bem^ bi-mdl’t v.t. to maul thoroughly, [be* 

beinazed, bl-mSzd‘, adl- stupefied, bewildered, 
[be* (l).l 

BendMX, bem'beks, n. a genus of sand* wasps, noted 
for thw loud buzz. [Gr. bembix, a buzzing 
insect.] 

bemaan, bi-men’, v.t. to make mean, to lower or 
debase, [be* (2).) 

bemaan, bi-men', (obs.) v.i. to signify, [be- (1).] 
bemedal, bi-med’el, v.t. to cover with medals, 
[be* (2).] 

bemete, bi-mit', v.t. to measure. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
bemire, bi-mir', v.t. to soil with mire.— adi- 
bemii^. [be- (2).] 

bemoan, bi-mon’, v.t. to lament, bewail: to pity.— 
v.i. to grieve.— ns. bemoan'er; bemoan'ing. [be- 

bemock, bi-mok', v.t. to mock at, to deride, [be* 

bemoil, bi-moir, ISkak.) v.t. to bemire, to be¬ 
draggle. [be* (1).] 

bemonster, bi-mon'st»r, v.t. to make monstrous: 
to regard or treat as a monster, [be- (2).] 
bemoutb, bi-mowdh', v.t. to mouth about, [be- 
( 1 ).] 

bemud, bi-mud', v.t. to bespatter with mud: to 
confuse. Hie* (2).] 

bemuddle, bi-mud'i, v.t. to confuse or muddle 
completely, psc* (1).] 

bemume, bi-mitf'l, v.t. to wrap or muffle up com¬ 
pletely. [be* (1).] 

bemuse, bi-mHz’, v.t. to put in confusion: stupefy, 
[be* (1).] 

ben, ben, n. a mountain peak. [Gael, beinn, 
oblique case of beann.] 

b^ ben, (Scot.) prep, and adv. in or toward the 
inner or better, or (vaguely) another, apartment 
(of).—n. the inner or better apartment of a 
house, as opposed to the but or kitchen through 
which formerly one had generally to pass first. 
—a bnt and b^ a two-rooroed house; but and 
ben, backwards and forwards in th^ house (also 
fig.y. out and in: at opposite ends of a house or 
passage; far ben, on terms of great intimacy or 
favour. [M.E. binne —O.E. binnan, within.] 
ben, ben, n. the winged seed of the horse-radish 
tree, Moringa plerygosperma. — ns. ben'*nut; 
bea'-oU. [Ar. bin, the ben-tree.] 
bcname, bi-ndm’, v.t. to name, mention: to vow: 
—pa.r. and pa.p. benamed' {/arch, benempt'). 
[O.E. benemnan — nemnan, to name.] 
bench, bench, bensh, n. a long sut or form with or 
without a back: a seat in a boat: a work-table 
or working-place: a judge’s seat: the body or 
assembly of Judges: a tribunal: anofiicialseat; 
a level ledge or set-back in the slope of masonry 
or earthwork: a level tract between a river and 
neighbouring hills {Amer.): a terrace: in a 
greenhouse or conservatory, a raised bed or a 
platform with sides for holding potted plants.— 
VJ. to place on or furnish with benches: to put 
plants in greenhouse benches: to show (dogs).— 
ns. bwidi'ar, a senior member of an inn of court; 
bench'ersbip.—bfuch'-hole (Shak.), a latrine; 
bwich'-mark, a surveyor’s mark cut on a rock, etc. 
indicating a point of reference in levelling (from 
its horizontal line forming a bench for a levelling 
instrument); bench'-wan'ant, one issued by a 
judge rather than a justice or magistrate.—on 
the bench, bolding die office of a judge or bishop: 
officiating as judge; raise to the bench, to make 
fSte,far; mi, h&r (her); mine: mSte, 


a judge or bishop. [O.E. bene', cog. with Ger. 
and Du. bank.] 

bend, bend, v.t. to constrain: to subject to tension: 
to brace: to string: to nerve: to force into 
(or out of) a curved or angled form: to curve: 
to bow, turn downwards: to dispose, incline: 
to aim: to direct: to deflect; to subdue: to 
fasten {naut.y. to drink hard at {Scot.). — v.i. 
to curve: to stoop; to bow: to give way, yield: 
to turn: to incline: to drink hard (perh. from 
the phrase bend the bicker, turn up the cup, drink 
cup-out) (Scot.):— pa.t. and pa.p. bent; also 
bend'ed.— n. a strengthening band {Spens.): a 
knot by which a line is tied to another, or to 
itself after passing through a ring, etc.: a band, 
strip: an ordinary bounded by two parallel lines 
crossing the shield from dexter chief to sinister 
base (bend'-sin'ister from sinister chief to dexter 
base), occupying a fifth of the shield, or a third if 
charged {her.): half a butt of leather cut length¬ 
wise: an act of bending: state of being bent: a 
bent thing: a place of bending: a bow or stoop: 
a directing of the eye {Shak.): a pull of liquor, or 
a drinking bout {Scot.): (in pi.) caisson disease: 
aeroembolism.— ad/, bend'ed.— n. bend'er, one 
who or that which, bends: a sixpence {slang): a 
thing very large or fine of its kind {slang): a 
(drunken) spree {slang). — n. and adj. bend'ing.— 
adv. bend'ingly.—n. bend'let {her.), a half-width 
bend.— adv. bend'wise {her.), diagonally.— adJ- 
bend'y {her.), divided into bends.— n. and a^. 
bent (see bent).— n. bent'wood, wood artificially 
curved for chair-making, etc.—Also a ^.—bend 
over backwards (see backwards); round the bend, 
crazy, mad. [O.E. bendan, to constrain, bind, 
fetter, string (as a bow), bend, bond, fetter.] 

bend, bend, {Spens.) n. Same as band (2). 

bene, ben, {arch.; iVordsworth) n. a prayer: a 
boon. [O.E. bin.] 

bene, an old spelling of been, 
beneath, bi-nith', adv. and prep, below: in a lower 
position so as to have overhead, or nearly so, or 
to be covered: inside, behind, at the back (of): 
at a lower level relatively to.— prep, in a manner 
unworthy the dignity of, unbecoming to.— adi. 
{Shak.) lower. [O.E. beneothan.] 
bene decessit, be'ne di-se'sit, da-ka’sit, (L.L.) he 
has left well—a leaving certificate given to a 
schoolboy, curate, etc. 

benedicite, ben-i-dis’i-ti, -dis’ (L. -dik'l-te), interj. 
bless you (an old form of greeting).— n. a bles¬ 
sing: a grace at table: the canticle beginning 
Benedicite omnia opera (All ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye) from The Song of the Three Holy 
Children. [L. benedicite, plur. imperative of 
bene^cire, to bless—bene,-well, dicire, to say, 
speak.] 

Braedick, ben’i-dik, or (blunderingly) Benedict, 
-dikt, n. a name for a newly marrira man, esp. 
one who has long held out against marriage— 
from Benedick in Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

benedict, ben'i-dikt, {obs.) adi. blessed: beni^.— 
n. benedic'tion {-sh»n), a blessing: a solemn invo¬ 
cation of the divine blessing on men or things: 
one pronounced at the end of a religious service: 
a brief and popular service in the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church: grace before or after a meal: 
blessedness.— adis. benedic'tional; benedict'ive; 
banedict'ory.— n. Benedict'us, the canticle of 
Zacharias (Luke, i. 68*79), used in the Roman 
and Anglican services.-—^, benedight {-dlf; 
Longfellow), blessed.—apostolic benediction, that 
at the end of 2 Cor. [L. benedlcire, -dictum — 
bene, well, dicire, to say, speak.] 

Benedictine, ben-Mik'tin, tin, a^. pertaining to 
St Benedict of Nursia (M0-S43), or his monastic 
rule.— n, a monk or nun of the order founded by 
him at Monte Cassino; {-tin) a cordial or 
liqueur resembling Chartreuse, distilled at 

fir; mHie; nidbH,fibt; dhen (then) 



Mramp io Nonnandy—once distilled by Bene¬ 
dictine monks. 

pene fa ctien, btit-i-fak"sh»n, n. the act of doing 
good: a good dera done or benefit conferred: a 
grant of endowment.— v.t, ben'efact, to confer a 
benefit on.— n. ben'efactor (or -fak'), one who 
confers a benefit: one who aids financially e.g. 
an institution, a patron:—ben'efactress (or 
‘fak'). — my. benefac'tory. [L. benefactld, -Sals; 
cF. following words.] 

ben»Be,b/-ae/'ik,mlJ.kindly: benign: beneficent: 
favourable (astrot.). — n. benefice {ben'i-fis), a 
church living, esp. with cure of souls: a fief 
(hist.). — my. ben'eflccd, possessed of a benefice. 
—fi. beneficence (bi-nt/‘i‘s»ns), active goodness: 
kindness: charity: a beneficent gift.— mys. 
bwef'icMit; beneficential (-sen'sM). — adv. benef'* 
kently.— tuy. beneficial (ben-i-fisk'l), useftil: 
advanugeous: enjoying the usufhict of pro¬ 
perty (law). — n. (Spans.) app., a letter of presen¬ 
tation to a benefice.— aav. benefic'ial^.— ns. 
benefic'ialness; beneflc'iary, a holder of a bene¬ 
fice or a fief: one who receives a gift or advan¬ 
tage: one who enjoys or has the prospect of 
enjoying, any interest or estate held in trust by 
others. [L. beneficus, kindly, beneficent, benefi- 
c/irm, a service, benefit— bens, w*t\\,facire, to do.] 
beneficiate, be-ni-fish'lSt, v.t. to reduce ores.— 
v.l. to receive profit from working a mine. [Sp. 
beneficlar, to benefit—L. benefidum, a service, 
ben^t.] 

benefit, ben'i-fit, n. a kindness: a favour: any 
advantage, natural or other: a performance 
whose proceeds go to one of the company or 
other particular person or object: a right in the 
form of money or services enjoyed under insur¬ 
ance schemes.— v.t. to do good to.— v.i. to uin 
advantam (with from, or by): — pr.p. ben'^ting; 
pa.t. and pa.p. bm'eflted.—benefit of clergy (see 
clergy); benmt of inventory (Scots law), an h«r’s 
privilege of securing himself against unlimited 
liability for his ancestor, by giving up within a 
year an inventory of his heritage or real estate, to 
the extent of which alone he was liable; benefit 
of the doubt, favourable judgment when culpa¬ 
bility is uncertain; benefit society, a friendly 
society. [M.E. batfet —^A.Fr. bertfet —L. bene- 
factum.J 

Benelux, ben'a-luks, n. a name for Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
bene merentibus, be’ne mer-ent'ib-us, ‘dbs, (L.) to 
the well-deserving, 
benempt. See bename. 

baneplacito, be-ne-pla’cki-tS, (It.) good pleasure: 
by your leave. 

bonet, bl-net', v.t. to catch in a net, to ensnare, 
(be-(Dor (2).] 

bonet, ben'it, n. an exorcist, the third of the four 
lesser orders in the Roman Catholic church. 
(O.Fr. beneit —L. benedictus, blessed.] 
bene vobis, be’ne vo'bis, wS'bis, (L.) health to you. 
benevolence, bi-nev'o-Uns, n. disposition to do 
good: an act of kindness: generosity: apiftof 
money, esp. for support of the poor: a kind of 
forced loan or contribution, levi^ by kings with¬ 
out legal authority, first so called under ^ward 
IV in 1473 (Eng. hist.). — adj. benev'dent, chari¬ 
table, generous, well disposed.— adv. benev'o- 
lently. [O.Fr. benivolence and L. benevolentia.] 
Bengdi, ben-gd'li, adJ. of or belonging to Bengal, 
n. a native of Bengal: the language of Bengal.— 
n. bengaline (beng'gs-Un), a light fabric usually 
of silk and cotton or silk and wool, with a cross¬ 
wise rib.-<-Bengal fire, Bengal light, a brilliant 
light, black sulphide of antimony, us«l as a ship¬ 
wreck signal, to illuminate country at night, and 
in fireworks. 

benirtt, bi-nit', v.t. to involve in darkness: to cloud 
with disappointment.— ad), benigbt'ed, over¬ 
taken by night: involved in darkness, intellectual 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-mmi 


or moral: ignorant.— v.t. beniiM'en (rare), to 
benight.— ns. benidit'ening: oeni^'w; be- 
nidit'ing (also a<(i.); beaigbtment. [Pfx.be-(2) 
and night.] 

benign, bi-nin', adl- favourable, esp. in astrology, 
as opposed to ma/ign: gracious: kindly: of a 
mild type, as opposed to nudignant (med.): 
salubrious.—n. benignancy (bi-tdg'nut-si), be¬ 
nignant quality.—odi. benig'nant, kind: gracious 
beneficial— adv. bmig'namly.— n. benig'nity, 
goodness of disposition: kindness^ gracious¬ 
ness: fiivourabie circumstances—of cUmate, 
weather, disease, planets.— adv. benignly. [O.Fr. 
benigne —L. benignus, prob.— bene, well, and 
root of genus, birth, kind.] 
beniaon, ben'I-sn, -sn, n. a benediction, blessing, 
esp. blessing of God. [O.Fr. benelfun —^L. bene- 
dictiS, -dnis.) 

bdnitier, bS-ni'tyS, n. a holy-water font, or stoup. 

[Fr.,—L.L. benedietdrium —^L. benedictus.) 
benj, benj, n. bhang. [Ar.] 

Bengamin, ben'is-ndn, n. a youngest son: a 
favourite child. [As in Genesis xlu.] 
benjamin, ben’Ja-min, n. an old kind of overcoat. 
[Perh. alluding to Joseph (q.v.); or a tailor’s 
name.] 

benjamin, ben'Js-mtn, n. gum benzoin (also gum 
benjamin).— n. ben'jandn-tree, Styrax: the 
American spice-burii: a kind of fig-tree, [ben¬ 
zoin.] 

bennet, ben'it. See herb-bennet (at herb), 
bennet, ben'it, (S. England) n. a dry grass stalk, 
[bent (2).] 

bmt, bent, pa.t. and pa.p. of bend.— adf. curved: 
having a bend: intent, set (upon domg some¬ 
thing), determined: obedient, governed (Spens .): 
morally crooked, or criminal: stolen (i/hag).—n. 
curvature: curved part: tmidency: trend: In¬ 
clination: direction: leaning or bias; rmtunU 
inclination of the mind: the extent to whi^ a 
bow may be bent: degree of tension: capa^ty 
of endurance.—^to the top id one's bent, to me 
full measure of one’s inclination, [bead.] 
bent, bent, n. any stiff or wiry grass: the old dried 
stalks of grasses: a yenus (Agrostis) of grasses, 
slender and delicate tn apiiearance, some useiVil 
as pasture-grasses and for hay: a place covered 
with bents, a heath: a hillside—^Also bsot'- 
grass.— aty. bent'y.—take (to) the brat (Scot.), to 
take flight. [O.E. beonet, found in place-names, 
as BeonetUah, Bentley.] 

Benthamism, ben'thsm-izm, n. the social and 
political teaching of Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832), whose leading principle is the doctrine of 
utility, that happiness is identical with pleasure, 
summed up in Hutcheson’s phrase, ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’.— r. Bra'^- 
mite. 

benthos, ben’thos, n. the flora and fauna of the sea- 
bottom—opp. to plankton and nekton. — adf. 
bra'thic. iGr. benthos, depth.] 
brathoscope, ben’thd-skSp, n. a submersible 
sphere from which to study deep-sea life. (Gr. 
benthos, depth, skopeein, to look at.] 
bra trorato, ben trd-va'td, (It.) aptly invented; ben 
vrauto, ven-ddt'6, welcome, 
benumb, bi-num’, v.t. to make insensible or 
IJowerless: to stupefy (now chiefly of cold): to 
deaden the feelings of: to paralyse generally.— 
adf. benumbed'.— ns. bepumbed'ness, bennmb'- 
ment. [Pfx. be- (2).] 

Benzedrine, ben'zi-dren, n. tradename for am¬ 
phetamine. 

benzene, ben’zin, n. simplest of the aromatic series 
of hydrocarbons, discovered by Faraday in 
1823, now mostly prepared by destructive di^ 
tillation of coal-tar, its molecule consisting of a 
ring or closed chain of six carbon atoms each 
with a hydrogen atom attached—^formerly called 
benzine, benral, names now used differentiy 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(see below).— mi. beo'nl or bcoxyridtae, a 
radical whose oxide is beazal'dahyde or oil of 
bitter almonds; beas'idine, a base used in pn- 
paring azo^yes; bcn'zil» a double benn>yl 
radical; ben'zine (ben'zin), a mixture of hydros 
carbons got by dmtructive distillatiott of ^ro> 
leuffl, usra as a solvent, motor fbel, etc.: im¬ 
properly, benzene; bcn'zoate (-rd-dl). a salt of 
benzoic acid; bee^aine, ben-zS-kH'in, ben'zd- 
Adff, a drug used as a local anaesthetic and in 
the treatment of gastritis (benzine and cocaine). 


artiM), as bseisoic acid, an acid, C(M»'COOH, 
found in benzoin and other gums.— ta. ben'zoKe), 
crude benzene, used as a motor-spirit: impro- 
pCTly, benzene; ben'zoline, benzme: impure 
benzene; benzoyl ijben'zS-U), the radical CtH«: 
CO; benzpyrene, benz-pi'rin, a cancer-inducing 
hycuocarbon (CuHn) found in coal-tar and 
present in small quantities in smoke, including 
tobacco smoke (benzene and pyrene); ben'zyi 
(rzil), the radical C<HiCHt. [From benzoin.] 
benzoin, ben’zd-in, or -zoin, n. mim benjamin, the 
aromatic and resinous juice of Styrax Benzoin, a 
tree of Java and Sumatra, used in perfumery, in 
pastilles, for incense and court-plaster, and friar’s 
balsam.—ad/, benzo'ic. [In the 16th century, 
benjoin, most prob. through It. from Ar. luban 
J&wi, frankincense of Jawa (i.e. Sumatra)-] 
bepaint, bi-pant', v.t. to paint over: to colour. 
[Pfx. be-(I).] 

bepat, bi-pat', v.t. to pat frequently, to beat. [Pfx. 
be- (1).] . 

bepatcbed, bi-pacht‘, a4i. mended with patches: 
wearing patches on the face by way of adorn¬ 
ment. [Pfx. be- (1).] 

bepearl, bi-purl', v.t. to cover over with pearls. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

b^lt, bl-peit", v.t. to pelt vigorously. [Pfx. be¬ 
ll)] 

bepepper, bl-pep'or, v.t. to pelt with a rain of shot 
or blows. [Pfx. be-(1).] 
bepester, bi-pest'ar, v.t. to vex or pester greatly. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

b^ity, bl-plt'i, v.t. to pity greatly. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
beplsatcr. bi-ptas't»r, v.t. to plaster thickly: to 
daub. [Pfx. be-(I).] 

bepinmed, bl-plwrnd', a^j. adorned with feathers. 
[Pfx. be- (2).] 

bepommel, bi-pum'l, v.t. to pommel soundly. 
[Pfx. be-(1).] 

b^wder, bi-pow'd»r, v.t. to powder over. [Pfx. 
be- (1).] 

bepraisc, hi-pr&z', v.t. to lavish praise on. [Pfx. 
be- (1).] 

bcprosc, bi-proz', v.t. to reduce to prose: to dis¬ 
cuss in prose and tediously. (Pfx. be- (2).] 
bepufi, bi-pnf', v.t. to puff out: to praise beyond 
measure, [^x. bc-(l).] 

bequeath, bi-kwidh, v.t. to leave by will to another 
(strictly of personal proper^^): to transmit to 
posterity, to leave behind: to commit or en¬ 
trust to any one.—ad/, bequeath'able.— ns. be- 
queath'al; bequeath'meat. [O.E. beetvethan — 
pfx. bi-, be-, and cwethan, to say; see 
quoth.] 

bequest, bl-kwest', n. act of bequeathing: that 
which is bequeathed, a legacy. [M.E. biqueste — 
O.E. pfx. bi-, be-, cwethan, to say: see quoth.] 
berate, bt-rdt', v.t. to scold or chide vigorously. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

beray, bi-rh', (ob.’i.) v.t. to befoul.—^Also (erro¬ 
neously) bewray'. (Pfx. be- (1) and ray (I).] 
Berber, b&r’bar, n. a member of one of tlw Hamitic 
peoples of Barbary: the language of the Berbers. 
—Also adj. [Ar. barbar; connection with Or. 
barbaros doubtful.] 

Berberte. bur'bzr-is, n. the barberry genus, giving 
name to the family Berberidi'ceae, akin to the 
buttercup family.—adf- berberidi'ceous.— n. ber'- 


bwioe, an alkaloid got from barberry roots. 
[Latinised B-omAr.; see barberry.] 
barcean, ber-ad, (Fr.) a cradle: a covered walk, 
berceuse, ber-saz'. n. a cradle song: a musicai 
composition in similar rhythm. [Fr.] 
bere, another spelling of b^, barley, 
here, beer, bear, bir, n. a pillow-case (usu. pill'ow- 
bere). [Origin obscure; cf. Ger. bUhre.] 
Bereaa, be-ri’an, n. one of an extinct Scottish sect 
of the IStfa century.—Also adf. [Beroea, Or. 
Berola, in Macedonia, where the people searched 


bereave, bMv', v.t. to rob of anything valued: 
to deprive: to widow, oiphan, or deprive by 
death of some dear relative or friend: to snatch 
away :—pa.r. and pa.p. bereaved' (usu. by death), 
berMt' (usu. in general sense); arch. pa.p. 
bereav'en.—ad/, bereaved'.—n. bereave'ment, 
loss of a relative or friend. [O.E. bereafian, to 
plunder; see reave.] 

beret, her'/, berret, ber'et, n. a flat, round, woollen 
cap worn by Basques and others. [Fr. biret.] 
berg, bdrg (S.Afr. berhh), a hill or mountain: 
short for iceberg.—berg'-add'er, a venomous 
South African viper, living on hill-sides; berg'- 
ce'dar, a rare conifer {WkUringtoniaJuniperoides) 
of the Cedarbergen in South Africa; bergfall, 
(berhh'/al, bOrg’fdl; Ger.), fall of mountain- 
rock; berghaan(herAh'Adn; S.Afr.), the bateleur 
eagle (Du., mountain cock); bergmehl {berhh'- 
mSl, or burg'), a powdery deposit of diatom 
frustules (Ger., mountain flour); bergschnind 
berhh'shrdbnt), a crevasse formed where a glacier 
or snowfield starts away from a mountain wall 
(Ger., mountain cleft). [Ger., Ou.. Sw. berg, 
hill; cog. with barrow (O.E. beorg).] 
bergamask, bur'ga-mask, n. a native of Bergamo, 
in Italy: a rustic dance associated with that 
district.—Also ber'gomask. 
bergamot, bur'ga-mot, n. a kind of citron or 
orange, whose aromatic rind yields oil of berga¬ 
mot, used in perfumery: the essence so extract^: 
a mint of similar smell. [S^id to be from 
Bergamo in Italy; or Bergama (Pergamum) in 
Asia Minor; or as next word.] 
bergamot, bdr'ga-mot, n. a fine pear. [Fr.,—It.,— 
Turk, begarmudi, prince of pears.] 
bergander, barg-an'dar, n. the sheldrake. [Perh. 
equal to burrow-gander.] 

Bergsonian, burg-so'ni-an, adi. pertaining to Henri 
Bergson (1859-1941) and his philosophy of 
creative evolution.— n. a follower of Bergson.— n. 
Berg'sonism (san-izm). 

bergylt, bur'gilt, n. a red northern sea-fish of the 
Scorpaenidae. [Norw. berggylta, rock-pig.] 
beribboned, bi-rib'and, participial adj. decorated 
with ribbons. [Pfx. b^ (2),] 
beriberi, ber'i-ber-i, n. an l^stem disease due to 
lack of vitamin B. [Sinh. beri, weakness.] 
Berkeleian, bdrk'li'an, b&rk'ii-an, in U.S. bArk-, 
adj. pertaining to Bishop Berkeley (1685-1753), 
who maintained that the world we see and touch 
is not an abstract independent substance, of 
which conscious mind may be an effect, but is 
the very world which is presented to our senses, 
and which depends for its actuality on being 
perceived.— n. a follower of Berkeley.— n. 
Berkelei'anism (or bSrk'). 

berkeiiuro, bar-ke'li-am (earlier bArk'li-am), n. an 
element (Bk; at. number 97), prepared in a 
cyclotron at Berkeley, California, 
berlin, bur'Iln, bar-len', -lln', n. an old four- 
wheeled covertxl carriage, with a seat behind 
covered with a hood—also ber'Iine: a closed 
motor-car with the driver’s seat partitioned off. 
—Berlin blue, Prussian blue; Berlin wool, a fine 
dyed wool for worstol work, knitting, etc. 
[From the city of Berlin.} 
berm, burm, n. a ledge. [Fr. berme; Ger. berme.J 
Bermuda shorts, bar-mA'da, shorts, for men or 
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women, feaching to just above the knee.—^Abo 

Bennuma. 

Beniardlne, bUr'mr-dln, ntin, aiH. Cistercian. 
[From Bernard of Clairvaux, founder of the 
order.] 

betnicle-goose. Same as bamade-gooae. 
berob, M*rofr', {Spens.) v.t. to rob or plunder, 
berry, ber't, n. any small succulent fruit: in bot. a 
simple fhiit with pericarp succulent throughout 

fe exciuding strawberry, raspberry, black- 
: acoffee-bean: acerealgrain: alobster’s 
or crayfish's egg: a knob on a swan's bill: {pi. 
berr'ias).— v.l. to come into berry, to swell: to 
gather berries.— ad/, berr'ied, bearing berries.— 
n. berr'ying. [O.E. berle.] 
berry, ber'i, n. a pottage or sop (as in ale4ierry, 
bread'berry). [O.E. briw pottage, porridge.] 
bersaglieri, ber~sdt-y6're, n.pl. the riflemen or 
sharpshooters of the Italian army, first organised 
in the Sardinian army in 1836. [It.; pi. of bersa- 
gliere — bersaglio, a mark.] 
berserk, berserker, ber-siirk’(»r), -zurk’ier), n. a 
Norse warrior whom the sight of the field of 
battle would fill with a frenzied and resistless 
fury.— adjs,, advs. in a violent frenzy. [O.N. 
berserkr, probably bear-sark.] 
berth, bdrth, n. sea-room: a ship's station at 
anchor or at a wharf: a room or sleeping-place 
in a ship, sleeping-carriage, etc.: any allott^ or 
assigned place; a situation or place of employ¬ 
ment, usually a comfortable one.—v.r. to moor: 
to furnish with a berth.—^to give a wide berth 
to, to keep well away from generally. [Ety. 
obscure.] 

bertha. bAr'ths, n- a woman’s falliim collar (also 
berthe): (with cap.; often Big Bertha) a big 
German gun (from Frau Berta Krupp of the 
Krupp steelworks); first used of guns shelling 
Paris 1918. [Woman’s name.] 

Bertholletia, burth-d-le'sh{y)», n. the brazil-nut 
genus of Lccythidaceae. [Named in honour of 
the chemist C. L. Berthollet.] 

Berthon-boat, bur'thon, n. a type of collapsible 
boat. [Edward L. Bertkon (1813-99), its inven¬ 
tor.] 

bertillonage, ber~l€-yon-azh, n. a system of 
criminal identification by measurement, worked 
out by Alphonse Bertillon. 
beryl, ber'U, n. a precious stone of which emerald 
and aquamarine are varieties, a silicate of beryl¬ 
lium and aluminium crystallising in the hexa¬ 
gonal system, green, colourless, yellow or blue, 
once esteemed as a magic crystal.— a^. pale 
greenish.—/i.v. beryll'ium, a metallic element (Be; 
atomic number 4), used as a moderator in 
nuclear reactors, and industrially to harden 
alloys, etc.; beryil'ia, its oxide. {0.¥t. beryl — 
L. beryllus—Gr. beryllos.] 
besaint, bi-sani', v.t. to make a saint of.— pa.p. 
besaint'ed, canonised: haunted with saints. [Pfx. 
be- (2).J 

bescatter, bl-skat'sr, v.t. to scatter over. [Pfx. bc- 
(1)1 

bescrawl, bi-skrdV, v.t. to scrawl or scribble over. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

bcscreen, bl-skren', v.t. to screen; to overshadow. 
[Pfx. be-(1).] 

bescribble, bi-skrib'l, v.t. to write in a scribbling 
hand; to scribble about, over, or upon. [Pfx. 
be- (1).] 

bescc, bi-se' {obs.) v.t. to look to: to provide for: 
to treat: to provide, furnish, apparel, adorn:— 
pa.p. beseen'— adi- beseen', of good appearance, 
comely: furnished. [O.E. besion-be-, pfx., 
Acofi, to see.] 

beseech, hi-s/ch' {Spens. bneeke, bi-sik'), v.r. to 
entreat, to implore: to ask or pray earnestly: to 
solicit:— 0 a.r. and pa.p. besought (blsdt'), also 
beseeched'.—it. (Shak.) entreaty.— n. besewh'er. 
—ft. and ad/, beseech'ing.— adv. beseech'ingly.— 
Neutral vowels in unaccented ‘Syllables; el't-mznt 


II. hwwwh'iBgiien. [Pfic. bo- (IX and M.E. 
secken; seoMek.] 

beseem, bl-sim\ v.t. to seem (obs.): to be fitting 
or becoming.— v.l. to be seemly for: to become: 
to be fit for or worthy <^.—n. and orff. heseem'- 
ing.—R. beseem'ingness— etdv. besem'ingly.^— 
ad/, bceeem'ly (rare). [Pfx. be- (1).] 
beaten. See besw. 

beset, bl-set\ v.t. to surround or set round with 
anything (now only in pa.p.): to surround with 
hostile intentions, to bmie^: to occupy so as to 
allow none to go out or in: to assail, peipls^ 
endanger, as by temptations, obstactes, etc.: 
— pr.p. besett'ing; paJ. and pa.p. beset'.— ns. 
beset'ment; besett'er.—<i<^.besM^iiig« constantly 
assailing: dominant: obsessive. [O.E. besettan 
— settan, to set.] 

beshadow, btshad'd, v.t. to cast a shadow over. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

beshame, bi-sk&m', v.t. to put to shame. [Pfk. 
be-(l).] 

beshine, bi-skin’, v.l. to light up.— atU. beshone 
(-ibon'). [Pfx. be-(1).] 

bMhrew, bi-skrSb’, vJ. to invoke evil upon, to 
curse—^now only in imprecations. [Pfx. be- (1) 
and obs. v.t. shrew, to curse.] 
beside, bl-sid', prep, by toe side of, near: over and 
above, besides (rare): outside of: away from: 
distinct iVom: apart from, not falling within, as 
of a question, resolution, etc.— adv. near by: 
besides: apart: to the side.— adv. bwides', in 
addition; moreover: otherwise,else.— prep.ova 
and above: else than: beside {obs.): away 
from, apart from {obs.). —beside oneself, having 
lost self-possession; beside the mark, point, 
question, irrelevant. [O.E. besidan, by the side 
(dat.); toe r is of toe adverbial gen.] 
bmiege, bi-s^’, v.t. to lay siege to: to beset with 
armed forces: to throng round: to importune: 
to pester.— ns. besiege'ment; besieg'er.—n. and 
adj. besieg'ing.— adv. besieg'ingly (rare), urgently. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

besigh, bi-si', v.t. to sigh over. [Pfx. be- (3).] 
besing, bi-sing', v.t. to celebrate in song.— ad/. 
besung'. [Pfx. be- (3).J 

besit, bi-sit', {obs.) v.t. to besiege: to sit well on, as 
clothes, to become.— adj. besitt'ing {Spens.), 
becoming. [O.E. besittan — sittan, to sit.] 
beslavo, bi-slav', v.t. to make a slave of: to call 
slave. [Pfx. be-(2).] 

beslaver, bi-slav'sr, v.t. to slaver or slobber upon: 
to cover with fulsome flattery. [Pfx. be- (l).j 
beslobber, bi-slob’sr, v.t. to besmear with the 
spittle running from one's mouth: to cova with 
drivelling kisses: to flatter fulsomely. [Pfx. be- 
(1)1 

beslubber, bi-slub’»r, v.t. to bedaub or besmear. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

besmear, bi-smir', v.t. to smear over: to bedaub: 
to pollute. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
besmirch, Bi-smurch’, v.t. to soil, aa with smoke or 
soot: to sully. [Pfx. be- (I).] 
besmutch, bi-smuch', v t. to besmirch. [Pfx. be- 
(I).] 

besmnt, bi-smut’, v.t. to blacken with soot.— ad/. 
besmutt'ed. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
besognio, bi-zon’yo, n. a beggar. [See bezonian.] 
besoin, hz-zwt, (Fr.) need, want, desire, 
beso las manos, bd's5 Ids md'nds, (Sp.) 1 kiss ycur 
hands. 

besom, be’zzm, bez'am, n. a bunch of twigs for 
sweeping: (Scot., pron.6lz'am,b«r'.mt)a,broom; 
any cleansing or purifying agent (/fg.).—be'som- 
bead, a blockhead; be'som-rid'er, a witch.— 
to jump the besom (.see broom). [O.E. besema; 
Ger. bisen, Du. bezem.J 

besom, biz'em, bi'zzm, {Scot, and dial.) n. a term 
of reproach for a woman, implying generally 
slatternliness, laziness, impudence, or unscrupu¬ 
lous energy. [Perh. the same word as the 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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preceding; perh. connected with O.E. bysn, bisn, 
example, ot O.N. bpsH, wonder.] 
beaoit, bl~$dri\ (Shak.) v.t. to match, befit, be* 
come.-^. suitable company. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
besot, bf-sol', v.t. to make sottish, dull, or stupid: 
to make a sot of: to cause to dote; to infatuate: 
— pr.p. bsbott'ing: pa.p. besott'ed.—adf. be- 
sott'ed, infatuatM.—Wv. besott'edly.—n. be- 
sott'edness. [Pfk. be- (2).] 
besought, bisdt', pa.t. and pa.p. of beseech, 
besouled, btsdhi', a4l- endowed with a soul. [Pfx. 
be- (2).] 

bespangle, bi~spang‘gU v.r. to adorn with spangles, 
or with anything sparkling or shining. [Pfx. be- 
( 1 ).] 

bespatter, bl-spat'ar, v.t. to spatter or sprinkle 
with dirt Or anything moist: to defame. [Pfx. 
be- (1).] 

bespeak, bi-spek’, to speak for or engage before¬ 
hand, to order or appW for; to stipulate or ask 
for: to betoken; to bewitch (pbs. dial.). — v.l. 
(fibs.) to speak: (pa.t. bespoke', arch, bespake'; 
M.p. bespSk'en, also bespoke'}.— n. an actor’s 
benefit, so called because his friends and patrons 
choose the piece to be performed; an application 
in advance. [Pfx. be- (3).] 
beapeckle, bl-spek'l, v.t. to mark with speckles or 
spots. [Pfx. be- (1).} 

be a pecta c led, bl-spek'ta-kld, adj. having spectacles 
on. [Pfx. be- (2).] 

bespeed, bt-sped', v.t. to help an.-pa-t. and pa.p. 
heaped'. [Pfx. be- (1).] 

bespice, bi-spis', (Shak.) v.t. to geason with spice. 
[Pfx. be- (2).] 

b^it, bi-spit', (arch.) v.t. to spi upon, defile with 
spittle:— pa.t. and pa.p. bespit', bespat'; pa.p. 
(Browning) bespate'. (Pfx. be- (1).] 
bespoke, bi-spok’, bespoken, be-spSk’n, pa.p. of 
bespeak, ordered to be made, as clothes. (Pfx. 
be- (3).] 

besport, bi-sport', -sport', v.t. to disport. [Pfx. be- 
(!)•] 

beapot, bi-spot', v.t. to cover with spots.— a4l. 
bespott'ed.— n. bemott'edness. [Pfx. be- (1).} 
bespont, bi-spowt', v.t. to spout over^* to declaim 
pompously. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
bespread, bi-spred', v.t. to spread over: to cover;— 
pr.p. b^read'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. bespread'. 
[Pfk. be-(3).] 

besprent, bi-spreni', (obs.) pa.p. sprinkled over: 
scatter^. [O.E. besprengan; see sprinkle.] 
besprinkle, bi-spring'kl, v.t. to sprinkle over. 
[Pfx. be- (1).] 

Basemer, bes'sm-sr, ad}, pertaining to the steel¬ 
making process invent^ by Sir Henry Bessemer. 
—Bessemer iron, pig, pig-iron suitable for making 
Bessemer steel. 

best, best, adj. (serving as super!, of good) good in 
the highest degree: first: highest: most excellent. 
—R. one’s utmost endeavour: the highest perfec¬ 
tion: the best share, part, sdccess, or lot (as the 
best of the bargain, the best of three —tosses, 
games, etc.).— adv. (as superl. of well) in the 
highest degree: in the best manner.—v.r. (coll.) 
to get the better of.—best boy, girl (coll.), a 
favourite associate of the opposite sex; best man, 
best maid (Scot.), groomsman and bridesmaid 
at a wedding: best part, greater part; best'seller, 
a book that has had one of the big^t sales of the 
season: the writer of such a bo^.—at best, on 
the most favourable supposition: for the best, 
with the best of intentions or outcome; give one 
best, to concede the victory; have the bMt of it, 
to gain the advantage in a contest; 1 had best, 
1 were best (Cor earlier me were best), it were best 
for me; to make the best of one’s way, to go as 
well as one can; put one’s best foot foremost (see 
foot); with the biMt, as successfully as anyone. 
[0.£. betst, betest; see better.] 
bestain,bf-ridR', v.r. to stain all over. [Pfx.be- (1).] 


bestor, bi-star', v.t. to cover with stars. [Pfk. be- 

( 2 ).] 

bestead, bi-sted', v.t. to help, relieve: to be of use 
to, avail.— v.i. to profit, be advantageous:— 
pa.t. bestead'ed; pa.p. bestead', bested^'. [Pfk. 
be- (I) and tdts. v.t. stead.] 
bestead, bested, bi-sted' (Spens. bested, bestadde, 
bi-stad'), adj. set about (with): beset (with by, 
of foes; with, of dangers, etc.): situated— 
usually with ill, hard, etc. [Pfx. be- (2) and 
stead, placed.] 

bestial, best'isl, ad}, like a beast: rude: brutally 
sensual.—n. (Scot.) a collective name for cattle.— 
v.r. best'ialiae,-izc, to make likea beast.— ns. best'- 
ialism, irrationality; bratiality (-al'i-tl), beastli¬ 
ness ; disgusting vice. [L. bestidlis — bestia, beast.] 
bestiary, best'i-ar-i, n. a book of a class popular 
in the Middle Ages, describing animals, a 
mixture of natural and unnatural history allegor¬ 
ised for edification. (L.L. b»r/dr/um, a menagerie 
— bestia, a beast.] 

bestick, bi-stik', v.t. to stick over, as with sharp 
points: to transfix: to stick about, adorn:— pa.t. 
and pa.p. bestuck'. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
bestill, bi-StW, v.r. to make quiet, to hush. [Pfk. be- 
( 1 ).] 

bestir, bi-stur', v.t. to put into lively action: 
arouse into activity. [Pfk. be- (I).] 
bestorm, bi-stdrm', v.t. to assail with storms or 
tumult. [Pfx. be- (I).] 

bestow, bi-St o', v.t. to stow, place, or put by: to 
give or confer: to accommodate with quarters: 
to apply (with on and upon): (reft., Shak.) to 
acquit (oneself).— ns. bestow'al, act of bestowing: 
disposal; bestqw'er; bestow'ment. [Pfx. be-(1).] 
bestraddle, bi-sirad'l, v.t. to bestride. [Pfx. be- (3).] 
bestraught, bi-strot', (td>s.) adj. distraught: dis¬ 
tracted: mad. [Pfx. be- (1); distraught, with 
change of pfx.] 

bestreak, bi-strek', v.t. to overspread with streaks. 
[Pfx. be-(1).] 

bestrew, bi-stroo', v.t. to cover loosely with some¬ 
thing strewn or scattered over:— pa.p. bestrewed', 
bestrown' (-strdn'), bestrewn' (with). [Pfx. be- 
(I).] 

bestride, bi-strid', v.t. to stride over: to sit or 
stand across: to defend, protect, from the sense of 
standing over a fallen man to defend him:— pa.t. 
bestrid', bestrode'; pa.p. bestrid', bestridd'en.— 
adj. testrid'able. [Pfx. be- (3).] 
bestuck, pa./, and pa.p. of bestick. 
bestud, bi-stud’, v.t. to adorn as with studs, as the 
sky with stars. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
bet, bet, n. a wager; something staked to be lost 
or won on the result of a doubtful issue.—v.r. and 
v.i. to lay or stake, as a bet:— pr.p. bett'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. bet or bett'ed.— ns. bett'er, one who 
bets—also bett'or; bett'ing.—an even bet, an 
equalchance; youbet(riaRg),certainly. [Possibly 
shortened from the noun abet.] 
beta, bi'ta, n. the second letter (B, fi) of the Greek 
alphabet; as a numeral P' — 2, ,p - 2,000: in 
a constellation, star second in brightness.— 
ns. be'tacism (-sizm), pronunciation of the sound 
of b as that of v; be'tatron (Cr. -tron, agent 
suffix), see accelerator (under accelerate).— 
beta rays, streams of beta particles, or electrons, 
given off by radium and other radio-active 
substances. [Gr. be/a; seeB, beth.] 
betake, bi-tSk’, v.t. to take (oneself) to, to go (with 
self): to apply or have recourse:— pa.t. betook'; 
pa.p. betftk'en. [Pfx. be-(I).] 
bdte, bet, (Fr.) brute, stupid person; bdte noire, 
nwar, a black beast: a bugbear; betise, bet-iz, 
stupidity. 

beteem, beteeme, bi-tem', (Spens., Shak.) v.t. to 
grant, vouchsafe, allow (also with the under¬ 
meaning of teem upon). [Perh. from a lost O.E. 
word answering to Du. betamen, to beseem.] 
betel, bi'tl, n. the leaf of the be'tel-pepp'er (Piper 
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belk), «^ieh is chewed in the East aiong with the 
araea^nut and lime.— n. be'tel-nut, the areca<nut. 
[Through Port, from Malayalam vettUa.] 
Betotgeupe. Bctolgetize, bet n.' a reddish 

first-magnitude star in Orion's should^'. [Fr.,— 
Ar. bayt'al-Jawz&\ Orion.] 
bath* beth, bSth, n. the second letter of the Hebrew 
and Phoenician alphabets, resembling a house. 
[Heb. bAA, house; see B, beta.] 
bethankit, bl-thangk'it, (5cot.) interj. elliptical for 
God be thanked. — n. a grace, 
bethalf beth'al, n. a MeUiodist or Bajptist church: 
an oM ship fitted as a place of worship for sailors. 
[Heb. Bith^l, house of Ood.] 

Bcthesda, be-thez'da, (Heb.) a healing pool at 
Jerusalem—often applied to a Nonconformist 
church. 

bethink, bl-thingk’, v.t. to think on or call to mind: 
t(\ recollect (generally followed by a reflexive 
pronoun and of): to propose to oneself.— v.i. to 
consider:—pa.r. and pa.p. bethought (bi-thot'). 
[O.E. b/thencan; ct. Ger, hedenken. See think.] 
bethrall, bi-throl', (Spens.) v.t. to enslave [Pfx. 
be- (2).] 

bethumb, bi~tkum', v.t. to mark with the thumbs:— 
pa.p. bethumbed'. [Pfx. be- (I).] 
bmump, bi-thump', v.t. to thump or beat soundly. 
tPfx.be-(l).J 

bethwack, hi-thwak’, v.t. to thrash soundly. [Pfx. 
be- (1).] 

betide, bi-tid', v.t. to befall, happen to (orig. dot. 
and formerly sometimes followed by to, unto ): 
(erroneous and rare) to betoken:— pa.i. betid'ed, 
betid (-r/c/'); pa.p. betid' (5peit«. bctight, bi-r//'}. 
[Pfx. be- (1); see tide (2).] 
betime, bi-tim', (Shak.) v.l. to betide. [Pfx. be- (2).] 
betimes, bi-r/mz',adv. in good time: early: season¬ 
ably : speedily, [betime with adverbial gen. -s.] 
betitle, bi-tt'tl, v. t. to give a name to. [Pfx. be- (2).] 
betoil, bi-toil', v.t. to weary with toil. [Pfx be- (l).] 
betoken, bi-to'kn, v.t. to show by a sign: to fore¬ 
show: to mean: (arch.) to symbolise. (Pfx. 
be- (1).] 

bdton, ba'to, n. lime concrete: concrete. [Fr.] 
betony, bet'an-i, n. a common labiate );>iant(SracAys 
or Betonica, officinalis) growing in woods, of 
great repute in ancient and mediaeval medicine: 
extended to various labiate and scrophulariaceous 
plants. [Fr. bitoine —L. betonica, vettonica.] 
betook, bi-tdbk', pa.t. of betake, 
betoss,bi-tos', (Shak.) v.t. to agitate. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
betray, bi-tra', v.t. to give up treacherously: to 
disclose in breach of trust: to let go basely or 
weakly: to deceive (the innocent and trustful), 
to seduce: to discover or show: to show signs of. 
— ns. betray'al, act of betraying; betray'er, a 
traitor: the seducer of a trustful girl. [Pfx. 
be- (1) and O.Fr. trair (Fr. trahir) —L. tradire, 
to deliver up.] 

betread, bi-tred', v.t. to tread over or walk upon:— 

pa. t. betrod'; pa.p. betrodd'en. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
kctrim, bi-trim, v.t. to trim or set in order, to deck, 

to dress. [Pfx. be- (1).] 

betroth, bi-trddh', or -troth', v.t. to contract, or 
promise, to marry (a woman): to affiance: to 
pledge oneself to (obs.). — ns. betroth'al, betroth'- 
ment, an engagement to marry: ceremonious 
declaration of such an engagement.— adl. and 
fi. betrothed'. [Pfx. be- (2), and troth or truth.] 
better, bet'ar, ap}. (serves as comp, of good) goc^ 
in a greater degree: preferable: improved: more 
suitable: larger: kinder: stronger in health: 
completely recovered, quite well again (Scot.). — 

adv. (comp, of well) well in a greater degree: more 
fully or completely: over or more: with greater 
advantage.— n. superior (qsp. in pi.) — v.l. to make 
better: to surpass.— v.i. to grow better.— aids. 
bett'ered; bett'ering.— ns. b^'ering, ameliora¬ 
tion: improvement: bett'erment, improvement, 
esp. in standard of life or value of property.— adl- 


bett'ennoat, best.—bett'enicn.—better half, a 
jocose term for a wife, once applied seriously 
to wife or husband, intimate friend, and even the 
soul as opposed to the body; be better than 
one's word, to do mote than one had promised; 
better off, in superior circumstances t more 
fortunate: richer: get the better of, to gain the 
advantage over, overcome; had bettwfseeliave); 
think better of, to revise one’s decision aboitt, 
esp. to decide not to do so: to have the better 
opinion of. [O.E. bet (adv.), betera (adj.) better; 
Ooth. batiza, Ger. besser; prob. cog. with boot.] 
betty, bet'l, n. a man who troubles himself with the 
women's work in a household: a burglar's 
jemmy (old slang). —^Bett'y Mar'tin (o6s.), an 
expression inviting incredmity (usu. all my eye 
and Betty Martin). [Dim. of Elizabeth.) 

Betula, bet'ala, n. the birch genus, giving name to 
the family Betula'ceae, which includes hazel and 
hornbeam. [L. bet&la.) 

betumbled, bi-tum'bld, (Shak.) participial adj. 
tumbled or disordered. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
betwem, bi-twen', prep, in, to, through, or across 
the space that separates: intermediate to: on the 
part of in reciprocal relation: by combined action 
or influence of: from one to another of: in joint 
possession of (generally of two).— adv. in or to an 
intermediate place: at intervals.— n. an interval 
(Shak.): an intermediate variety of needle.— 
ns. between'ity (playful), between'ness, state of 
being between.—between'-decks, the space 
between any two decks of a ship (also adv.)’, be- 
tween'-maid, a servant subsidiary to two others 
(esp. cook and tablemaid)—a tweeny.— advs. be- 
tween'time, between'whiles, at intervals.—between 
ourselves, between you and me (slang and die 
cat, or post, or b^post, etc.), in confidence: 
beween tbe ^vil and the deep sea, in a desperate 
dilemma; go between, to act as a mediator (n. 
go'-between). [O.E. betweonum, and between — 
be, by, and twegen, twS, twain, two.] 
betwixt, bi-twikst', and adv. between.—betwixt 
and between, in a middling position. [O.E. 
betweox — twa, two, and the suffix -ix, -ish, 
with added -t, as in against, and amidst.) 

Beulah, bu'b, (Heb.) a land of rest—a name for 
Israel in its future condition, in Isa. Ixii, 4: a 
Nonconformist chapel. 

beurrd, bai-ra, n. a soft pear of various kinds. 
[Fr., buttery.] 

bwatron. See accelerator (under acederate). 
bevel, bev'l, n. a slant or inclination of a surface: 
an instrument opening like a pair of compasses, 
and adjustable for measuring angles.— adf. having 
the form of a bevel: slanting.— v.t. to form with 
a bevel or slant:— pr.p. bev'elling; pa.t. and 
pa.p. bev'elled.— adi. bcv'ellcd, cut to an oblique 
angle, sloped off.— ns. bev'eller, bev'elliiig, 
bev'elment.—bev'el-gear, bev'el-wheeb (mech.), 
wheels working on each other in different planes, 
the cogs of the wheels being bevelled or at 
oblique angles to the shafts. [From the older 
form of Fr. beveau, bevel (instrument).] 
bever. See beverage, 
bever, an obsolete form of beaver, 
beveragb, bev'ar-ij, n. any liquid for drinking, esp. 
tea, coffee, milk, etc.: a mixture of eider and 
water (obs.): a drink or drink-money to celebrate 
an occasion (dial.). — n. bever (biv'ar), a small 
repast between meals (dial.): a time for drinking 
(obs.). [O.Fr. bevrage (Fr. breuvage), beivre — 
L. bibfre, to drink.] 
bevue, ba-vii, n. a blunder. [Fr. bivue.) 
bevy, bev'i, n. a company or flock of larks, quails, 
swans, roes, or ladies. [Origin obscure.] 
bewail, bi-wal', v.t. to lament: to mourn loudly 
over (esp. the dead).—v. /. to utter lamentations.— 
adj. bewailed'.—n. and adj. bewail'ing. [Pftc. be- 
( 1)1 

beware, AZ-wdr', v.l. (usu. with of, or with that, lest) 
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to be on one’s niSTd: to take heed (obs.): to 
take care (of) (.obs.)i to take warning ^y) (obs.). 

to be on one’s guard against: to take care of 
(obs.)i to take care (with i^n. or clause) (arch.). 
Used normally only in infinitive and imperative: 
old writers have was ware, etc. [be, ware.] 
baweep, U-wip', v.t. to weep over, lament; to 
wet or disfigure by weeping:—pa.r. and pa.p. 
bew^it'. [nx. be* (I).] 

bawemred, bi-weVtard, (arch.) participial adi. 
besmeared by weltering in blood. [Pfx. be- (1).] 
bewet, bi~wei', v.t. to wet or moisten (Shak.): — 

pa. t. and pa.p. bewett'ed, bewet'. [Pfx. be- (i).] 
bewhore, bi-h6r‘, -hdr, (Shak.) v.t. to call a whore: 

to make a whore of.—[Pfx. be- (2).] 
bewig, bi-wig’, to cover with a wig.— adl- bewigged'. 
[Pfjt.be-(f).l 

bewilder, bl-wU'dar, v.t. to lead astray (arch.): 
to peiplex, confuse.— adis. bewil'dered, lost 
(arch.): confused in mind: trackless (arch.): 
confused, mixed up (arch.)’, bewil'dering.— adv. 
bewil'daringly.— n. bewil'dennent. [Pfx. be- (1) 
and obs. Eng. wUdem —O.E. wllddeoren, 
wilderness— wild, wild, d€or, beast.] 
bewitch, bi-wieh', v.t. to alfect by witchcraft 
(mostly malignantly): to fascinate or charm.— 
n. bewhch'ery.— adj. bewitch'ing, charming: 
enchanting.— adv. bewitch'ingly.—n. bewitch'- 
roent. [Pfx. be- (1).] 

bewray, bi-rb', (arch.) v.t. to reveal: to divulge: 
to show up: to reveal the existence, presence, 
or whereabouts, of. [M.E. bcwreien-^K-, and 
O.E. wrggan, to accuse.] 
bewray. See beray. 

bey, ba, a. a Turkish governor. [Turk, bey.] 
beyond, bi-yond’, prep, on the farther side of; 

farther onward in comparison with: out of 
reach of: above, superior to: apart from.— 

adv. farther away.— n. the unknown: the 
hereafter.—beyond measure, excessively; beyond 
one, more than one is able to do: past one's 
comprehension; beyond seas, abroad; go 
beyond, to surpass: to circumvent: to over¬ 
reach (B., Shak.)', the back of beyond, a place of 
extreme remoteness. [O.E. begeondan —pfx. be-, 
and geond, across, beyond; see yon.] 

bez, bez-antler, -tine. See bay (6). 

bezant, bez’ant, or biz-ant’, n. a gold coin first 
struck at Byzantium or Constantinople: a small 
circle or (i.e. yellow), like a gold coin (her.). 
bezel, bez’l, n. the part of the setting of a precious 
stone wh^ encloses it: the oblique side or face 
of a cut gem: the grooved rim in which a watch- 
glass is set, etc.: a sloped cutting edge (usually 
basil, baz’t): an indicator light on a car dashboard. 

J From an O.Fr. word represented by mod. Fr. 
Ueau\ ult. origin uncertain.] 
besiqBe, U-zik', n. a game at cards for two, three, 
or four, play^ with two to four packs, from 
which caiw below the seven i^ve been removed: 
the combination of the knave of diamonds and 
queen of spades. [Fr. besigue, of obscure origin.] 
bezoar, bi’zor, -z6r, n. a atony concretion found 
in the stomachs of goats, antelopes, llamas, etc., 
formerly esteemed an antidote to all poisons. 
—o4i. bezoardic (bez-d-brd'Uc). [Through Sp. 
bezoar and Ar. bazahr —^Pers. padzahr, antidote— 
zahr, poison.] 

bezonian, bi-zd’ayan, (Shak.) n. a beggar. [It. 
blsogno, need.] 

bezzle, bez’l, (obs.) v.l. to drink hard.— v.t. to 
squander: to despoil: to consume. [O.Fr. 
besller. See embezzle.] 

bbathg, bang, n. a rurcotic and intoxicant, leaves 
.'andshoots of hemp. [Hind, bhbg', Pers. bang’, 
Bans. bhahga.\ 

bhsM, bur’al, n. the blue sheep of the Himalaya, 
connecting the true wild sheep with the goats.— 
Also burrell, burrhel, burhel. [Hind.] 
Bharw, bu’rut, n, Hindi name of the Republic of 


India.— adj. Bha'rati. IBharata, legendary 
monarch.] 

bhisti, bhcMty, bheestie, Uiistee, bis’ti, an Indian 
water carrier. [Urdu, bhlstl —^Pers. behlsti— 
bihlsht, paradise.] 

bi-, bi, pfx, twice, double. [L. bis, twice, bbd, 
two by two, for dais, dulnl.] 
biannual, bi-an’B-al, adj. two-yearly: also half- 
yearly. [L. bi-, twice, annus, year.] 
bias, bi’as, n. an obliquity: an oblique line: a 
bulge or greater weight on one side of a bowl (in 
the game of bowling), making it turn to one side: 
a turning to one side: a one-sided inclination 
of the mind: a prejudice: any special influence 
that sways the mind.— ad}, biased: cut slantwise. 
— adv, slantwise.— v.t. to cause to turn to one 
side: to prejudice, or prepossess: to cut 
obliquely:— pr.p. bl'asing (by some bl'assing): 
pa.t. and pa.p. bi'ased (bi'asMd).— n. bl'ashigt a 
bias or inclination to one side.—bias binding, 
a long narrow folded piece of material cut 
slantwise and used for finishing hems, seams, 
etc., in sewing; bi'as-drawing, (Shak.) a turn 
awry. [Fr. biais, slant; of unknown origin.] 
biathlon, bi-ath'lon, n. an international competi¬ 
tion in ski-ing and shooting. [L. bi-, twice, Gr. 
alhion, a contest.] 

biaxial, bi-aks’i-al, adl- having two (optic, etc.) 
axes.—Also biax'al. [L. bi-, and axial.] 
bib, bib, n. a cloth or plastic shield put under a 
child’s chin: of an apron, overalls, etc., the 
front part above the waist: the pout, a fish 
of the cod and haddock genus with a laiye 
chin barbel.— v.t. and v.l. to drink, to tipple.— 
adi. bib&'cious.— ns. bibi'tion, tippling; bibb'er, 
a tippler: chiefly used in compc»ition as (B.) 
wine-bibber; bib'cock, a tap with down-turned 
nozzle.—best bib and tucker, best clothes. 
(Prob. from L. bibfre, to drink; perh. partly 
imit.] 

bibble-babble, bib’l-bab’l, (Shak.) n. idle talk. 

[Reduplication of babble.] 

Bibby, bih'i, n. in a ship, a stateroom on a passage¬ 
way. [Name of shipping line.] 
bibelot, beh’ld, n. a knick-knack. [Fr.] 

Bible, bi’bl, n. the sacred writings of the Christian 
Church, consisting of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments: (also bible) a big or authoritative book: 
the third stomach of a ruminant, with many folds 
like the leaves of a book.— adi. biblical (bib'li-kl), 
of or relating to the Bible.— adv. bib'lically.— ns. 
bib'licism (-sizm), biblical doctrine, learning, 
or literature: literal acceptance of the Bible; 
bib'licist, bib'list, one versed in biblical learning: 
one who makes the Bible the sole rule of faith: 
one who adheres to its letter. [Fr.,—^L.L. biblla, 
fem. sing., earlier neut. pi., from Gr. biblla, 
books, esp. the canonical bmfics (sing. bibHon, 
a book, dim. of biblos, papyrus, paper).] 
biUi-, bib'll-, in composition, book.—n. biblio- 
graidier (-og’ra-far), one versM in bibliography: 
the compiler of a bibliography.— adis. biblio¬ 
graphic (-6-graf’lk), -al.— ns. btbhog'raphy, study, 
description or knowledge of books, in regard to 
their outward form, authors, subjects, editions, 
and history: a descriptive list of books: a book 
containing such a list; bibliolater (-ol’a-tar), 
Wbliid'atint, one given to bibliolat».—a^. 
bibliol'atrous.— n. bibUoratry (Gr. latrea, wor¬ 
ship), a superstitious reverence for a book, esp. 
the Bible.—ad/, bibliolo^iil (-S-lcd’l-kl). — ns. 
bibUolo^st (^I’a-Jlst)’, biUiorogy, bibliography: 
book-lore; bib'lioniancy (-man-si; Gr. mantelb, 
divination), divination by opening the Bible or 
other book at hazard; mbliomft'nla (Or. manli, 
madness), a mania for collecting or possessing 
books: love of books; biUiomi'niac.—od/s. 
bibliomaniacal (-ma-nf'a-A:/); bibliopegic(-M/'/k; 
Gr. pignynal, to fix).—ru. mbliopegist (-t^Hist), 
abookbmder: a ftmeier of bindings; WUiop'agy, 
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the fine ftit of bookbinding: UbKophagtet 

S ; Gr, phagein, to eet), » vofacioui leader; 

'liophilfe) irfili ^tos, frhmd), a lover 
or collector of book*.—^Ano odf.—ns. bOiH- 
oph'ilniil: MUioph'iliati bibU^'lly; bOrii. 

S iblda (Or.j^obeetn, to fear), hatred of books; 

'luqwle (Or. pSHs, seller), a bookseller.— 
adis. bibliopoUc (-pol'ik), -al.—ns. UUiop'idiit; 
bibliop'oljr, bookMlling; bibliothC'ca (Or. bibllth 
thiki—lkgki, repositoiV), a library; a biblio> 
graphy: a series of books; biblioth'ecaiy (rare), 
a librarian. [Or. bibllon, book; cf. Bibia.] 
bibiiloas, btb'i-hs, ad}, drinking or nicking in: 
spongy. [L. bibuhts—bibire, to drink.] 
bicanwral, bi-kam'»r-»l, ad}, having two chambers. 

(L. bi, twice, and camera, chamber.] 
bicarbonate, bi-kHr'ben-iU, n. an acid salt of car¬ 
bonic acid. [L. bi-, twice, and carbonate.] 
bice, bis, n. a pale blue or green paint. [Fr. bis.} 
bicentenary, bi-sen-tin'»r-i, or -ten', or -sen', at^. 
pertaining to two hundred (years).—n. a 
bicentenial. [L. bi-, twice, centinOrius, pertain¬ 
ing to a hundred— centum, a hundred.] 
bicentennial, bi-sen-ten'yal, ad}- pertaining to two 
hundred years.— n. a two hundredth anniversary. 
[L. bi-, twice, centum, a hundred, annus, a year.] 
biceps, bi'seps, n. a two-headed muscle: esp. one 
in front of the upper arm or one on the back of 
the thigh.— aCU- bicip'ital, two-headed. [L. 
biceps, two-headed— bis, twice, and caput, head.] 
bichromate, bi-krd'mSt, n. a dichromate, or salt 
of dichromic acid. (L. bi-, twice, and chromate.] 
bicker, bik'ar, v.i. to contend in a petty way: to 
quiver: to glitter: to brawl, as running water: to 
patter.— n. a fight, a quarrel, esp. (Scot.) a street 
or school encounter: a clattering noise: a 
strife (Scot.). [Poss. a freq. conn, with beak.] 
bicker, bik'ar, n. a bowl, esp. of wood, for holding 
liquor: a vessel of wooden staves for porridge. 
(Scot, form of beaker.] 

bick-iron, bik'i-arn, n. a small anvil with one 
horn: the tapered end of an anvil. (From earlier 
bickern, a two-homed anvil—Fr. bigorne —^L. 
bicornis, two-horned.] 

biconcave, bi-kon'kav, ad}, concave on both sides. 

(L. bi-, twice, and concave.] 
biconvex, bi-kon'veks, ad}, convex on both sides. 
{L. bi-, twice, and convex.] 
bicorporate, bi-kSr'parSt, (her.) ad}, double¬ 
bodied, as the head of a lion to which two bodies 
are attached. (L. bi-, twice, and corporate.] 
bicuspid, bi-kus’pid, ad}, having two cusps.— n. a 
premolar tooth.— ad}, bicusp'idate. (L. bi-, 
twice, and cuqi.] 

bicycle, bi'si-kl, n. a vehicle with two wheels, one 
brfore the other, driven by pedals or a motor.— 
v.i. to ride a bicycle.— n. bi'cyclist. [L. bi-, twice. 
Or. kyklos, a circle, vdieel.] 
bid, bid, v.r. to offer: to propose: to proclaim, as 
the banns of marriage: to command: to invite 
(arch.y. to offer to pay at an auction: to call (in 
card gmes).— v-i. to make an offer or venture.— 
pr.p. bidd'ingj pa.t. bade (bad\ also, as in the 
po^, bsd), bid: pa.p. bidd'en, bid.— n. an offer 
of a price: a venturesome attempt or proposal: 
a call (at cards).— ad}, bidd'able, tractable.—lu. 
bidd'er; bidd'ing, offer: command: calling.—to 
bid fair, to seem likely; bid in (of owner or his 
BMnt), in an auction, to overbid the highest offer. 
(O.E. biodan; Ooth. biudan, Oer. bleten, to 
offer.] 

bid, bid, v.t. to ask for (arch.): to* invite: tc 
command: to pray (o6s.): hence to salute with, 
say as a greeting:—^Tenses are as in the preceding 
verb, with which it has been confused.—bidd'- 
ing-pray'er, originally the praying, or saying, of 
a prayer, then by confusion with the foregoing 
word taken to mean enjoining or inviting of 
prayer. [O.E. bkUan; Ooth. bid}ani Oer. 
bitten. See bead.] 


biddb', biiti, (dial.) n. a fowl: in Skak. applied to 
MalvoHo.—-led biddy (see red). [Pou. the 
wonun’s tuune Biddy for BrUbtet.} 
bide, bid, ¥.1. (arch., Scot.) to wait: to dw^: to 
mnain.— v.t. to await (abs. except in sense of 
bide one's time): tofaceonsbrinkindy( 0 cier.): to 
endure.'--M.r. bid’ed, bode, (Skak.) bid, (Scot.) 
bade (bad)', pa.p. Md'ed, (obs. and Scot.) bUd'en. 
— n. Ud'ing (Shak.), residence, habitation. [O.E. 
bldan; but sometimes for abide.] 
bident, bi'dant, n. a two-pronged tool: a two-year^ 
old sheep.—a</. bidoital (bi-dent'l), two-pronged: 
two-toothed.— n, a place struck by lightning 
(possibly consecrated bv the Romans by sacrifice 
of a sheep).— ad}s. bioent'ate, -d, two-toothed. 
[L. bi-, twice, dins, dentls, a tooth.] 
bidet, bi-M, bi-det', n, a nag: a bestridable bath 
and stand. [Fr., pony.) 

bield, biU, (chiefly Scot.) n. shelter; protection.— 
ad}. bieU'y. [Northera; O.E. beldo (W.S. 
bieldo), courage, cf. bold.) 
bien, another spelling of bein. 
bien, byi, (Fr.) well; bios-aimd, byi -ne-mb, well- 
beiovra; Inen cbanssd, sho-sB, well-shod; ' _ 

dlevd, nS-lav-i, well brou|^t up, well mannered; 
bien entendu, -nd-td-dii, of course: well designed: 
well versed: on condition: bien pensaat, ^s3, 
right-thinking: orthodox: biensdance, -sO-ds, 
propriety: (in pi.) the proprieties. 

Uamial, bi-en'i-al, -en'pal, ad}, lasting two years: 
happening or appeanng once in two years.—n. 
a plant that flowers and fructifies only in its 
second year, then dies.— adv. biemi'iany. [L. 
biennium, two years— bi-, twice, and annus, a 
year.] 

bier, ber, n. a carriage or frame of wood for 
bearing the dead to the grave.—bier right, (hist.) 
ordeal of appearing btfore a corpse believed 
murdered (expected to bleed in presence of 
murderer). [O.E. bBr; Oer. bahre, L.feretrum. 
From root of verb bear.] 
biestings. Same as beestings. 
bifacisJ, bi-fS'skl, ad}, two-faced: having two 
unlike sidra. [L. bi-, twice, and facial.] 
blfarious, bi-fa'ri-as, ad}, double: in two rows. 
[L. bifSrius, double.] 

biff, bff, (coll.) n. a blow.—v./. to strike hard, 
biffin, bif'in, n. a variety of apple: such an arole 
slowly dri^ and flattened into a cake, [ror 
beefing, from its colour of raw beef.] 
bifid, bif'id, bi'fid, a^. cleft in two. [L. bifidus — 
bi-, twice, ana findlre, to cleave or split.] 

Infibur, bi-fi'lar, a^. having two threads. [L. bb, 
twice,/iwm, thread.] 

bifocal, Id-fd'kal, add. composed of parts of 
different focal lengths.— n.pl. bifo'cals, spectacles 
with bifocal lenses, for far and for near vision. 
(L. bi-, twice, and focal.] 

bifoM, bi’fold, ad}, twofold: of two kinds (Shak.). 
|L. bi-, twice, and fold.] 

bifoliate, bi-fd'liSt, ad}, having two leaves or 
leaflets.— ad}, bifo'liouto, having two leaflets. 
(L. bi-, twice, folium, leaf.] 
bifonn, bi'fSrm, ad}, having two forms. [L. 
biformis-^l-, twice, and fSrma, form.] 
bifurcate bi'f&r-kSt, or -fbr', ad}, two-forked; 
having two prongs or branches.— v.i. to divide 
into two branches.— ns. bifurcfi'tion, a forking 
or division into two branches.—a4f. bifurcated. 
)L. blfurcus — bi-, bis, twice, furca, a fork.] 
big, b^, ad}, (compar. bigg'cr; superl. bigg'est) 
large or great: pr^nant: grownup: magnani¬ 
mous: great in air, mien, or spirit: loud: pom¬ 
pous: very important, as in the Big "three, 
(leaders of) three specified powerful nations or 
inisations.—^Also adv. (as in tidk big). — 
ad}, bigg'ish.—a. bi^'neas, bulk, sixe.—Mg- 
bell'ied, having a big belly: pregnant (with). — 
big'-bod', a swelling of currant buds owing to a 
gall-mite; big business, large business entetprises 
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Mi 

uid<»gufa«tioii«,Mp.oonectiv<ely: BigBrothw, 
• (UctiOM'. «8 in CSwive Orwell’s Hbteteen Eighty- 
four (1949); big sad. in nn faitemal-combustion 
engine, the lergo' end of the connecting rod; 
Mg'heed (co//.), n swelied-headed person: 
conceit:—<«8. Mglieaded,—biglmn, the Rocky 
Mountain goat or she^; big bwite, (slang) 
prison; big money, money in very large sums; 
i>ig'«time, uie top level in any pursuit:— atU- at 
the top level: important.-^ig'wig, big shot 
(coff.), n leading man, a person of some import 
tance. [bf.E. big; origin obscure.] 
big, big, (jSeot.) v.t. to build, to pile up.— n. 
bln'in, anythi^ built, a bouse. [O.N. byggja, 
O.E. biUaa.] 

biga, bi’go, bi'ga, (L). a two-horse chariot (in 
L. earlier in pi. form bigae, bVJe, bi'gi — bi-, 
Jugum, yokt). 

bigamy, blg’»-ml, n, the custom, crime, or fact of 
having two legal, or supposed, wives or husbands 
at once: a second marriam (ecct. law). — n. 
big'amist, one who has committed bigamy.— atf/. 
big'amous.— ady. big'amously. [L. bi-, twice; 
Gr. gamos, marriage.} 

bigcner, bi jinsr, n. a hybrid between diflerent 
genera.— a^. bigeneric (-er’ik). [L. blgSner, a 

hybrid.] 

bigg,b/g.n. six-rowed barley: sometimes bear (3). 
(O.N. bygg.] 

biggin, big'in, (arch.) a. a child’s cap or hood: a 
nightcap: a serjeant-at-law’s coif. [Fr. beguin, 
from bqguine’s cap-] 

bigha, bi'ga, n. a land measure in India, i to | 
of an acre. [Hindi.] 

bight, bit, n. a wide bay: a bend or coil. [O.E. 
byhi‘, cf. Dan. and Sw. bugt, Du. boeht.) 
Bigwmia, big-no'ni-a, n. a genus of tropical plants 
with trumpet-shaped flowers, giving name to the 
family Bignonib'ceae. (Named after the Abb4 
Bignon, Louis XlV’s librarian.] 
bigot, btg'ot, n. one blindly and obstinately devoted 
to a particular creed or party.— adj. big'oted, 
having the qualities of a bigot.— n. big'otry, blind 
or excessive zeal, esp. in religious matters. 
(O.Fr.; origin unknown.] 
bijou, 6#'zbdd,R. a trinket: a jewel: a little box:— 
pi. bijoux (be'shddz). — adj. small and elegant.— 
n. bijouterie (b€-zhd5t'»r-i), jewellery, esp. 
trinkets. [Fr.] 
bijwoncr. Same as bywoner. 
bike, byke, bik, (Scot.) n. a nest of wasps, wild bees, 
etc.: a swarm of people.—v.i. to swarm. [Origin 
unknown.] 

bike, bUc, n. and v.t. coll, for bicycle, 
bikini, bi-ki'ne. n. a much reduced bathing-dress, 
in two parts, introduced early in the 19S0s. [Said 
to be from Bikini, an atoll of the Marshall Islands, 
scene of atom-bomb experiments.] 
bilabial, bhUl'bi-al, adj. two-IippM*. produced 
by contact or approximation of the two lips, as 
the sound of b, w (pbon.).—a. a bilabial con¬ 
sonant.— aQ. bili'biate, two-lipped, as some 
corollas. [L. bi-, twice, and labium, a Up.] 
biluder, bi'land-zr, n. a two-masted hoy, having 
h» mainsail bent to the whole length of her 
yard, hanging fore and aft, and inclined to the 
horizonui at an angle of about 45°.—Also by'- 
lander. [Du. bljlander.) 

bilateral, bl-lat'or-zl, adj. having or involving two 
sides: aflTecting two parties or participants 
reciprocally.—n. bilat’eralism, two-sidedness: 
equality in value of trade between two countries. 
--iulv. bilat'erally. [L. bl-, twice, latus, -erls, 
side.] 

bObetry, bU'bar-l, n. a whortleberry or blaeberry 
shrub: its dark blue berry. [Cf. Dan. bdllebur.] 
bilbo, bll'bS, n. a rapier or sword. [From Bilbao, 
in Spain.} ' 

bilbo^ bil'bSz, n.pJ. a bar with sliding shackles. 
[Perh. connected with the foregoing.] 


bOdunaroBsan, bll'ddbngs-rdmUbt', -ddbugz*, (Oar.) 
novel concerning the early emotional or vuitual 
development or education of its hero, 
bile, bit, n. a tttick bitter fluid secreted the liver 
—^yellow in man and carnivorous animab, green 
in vegetable feeders: derangement of its aecre* 
tion: ill-humour Cfig.). — atOs. biliary (UTyeML 
belonging to or conveying bile; bilions 0O'y»s), 
pertaining to or afTectra by bile.— adv. bu'hmsly. 
—It. Nl'ionsness.—bile'-duct, the duct that con- 
vms the bile to the smaU intestine. [Fr.^L. 
ms.i 

bilge, biU, n. the bulging part of a cask: the 
broadest part of a ship’s bottom: filth such as 
collects there: pifBe (slang). —r./. to spring a leak 
by a fracture in the bilge, as a ship.-— a(|. bilg'y, 
having the appearance and disagreeable smeu of 
bilge-water.—bilge'-keel, a ridge along the turn 
of the bilge of a ship to check rolling; bilge'- 
pump; bilge'-wat'er. [Perh. bulge.] 

Bilharzia, bll-hSr‘zl-», it. a genus of tiematode 
worms parasitic in human and other blood 
with two larval stages, first in water-snails and 
then in man.— ns. bilhar'zia, biUuuzraais, 
billiarziS'sis, a disease caused by it, common in 
trojiical countrim, esp. Egypt and other parts of 
Africa (also known as schistosomiasis). [From 
the helminthologist, Theodor Bilharz.] 
biUan, bil'l-an, n. a heavy ant-proof lauraceous 
timber tree of Borneo. [Malay.] 
bilimbi, blNm'bl, n. an East Indian tree of the 
wood-sorrel family: its acid fruit.—^Also 
bilim'bing, Uim'bing. [Dravidian and Malay.] 
bUingual, bi-IIng'gwal, adj. expressed in two 
langua^: speaking two languages, esp. native 
or habitual languages.— ns. biling'ualism; M- 
ling'uist. [L. bilinguis—bi-, twice, lingua, 
tongue.] 

bilirubin, bil-i-rod'bin, it. a reddish pigment in 
bile.— n. biliver'din, a green pigment in bile. 
[L. bills, bile, ruber, red, Fr. verd, green.] 
bnltcral, bl-lit'ar-al, adJ. of or involving two 
letters: written in two scripts. [L. bi-, twice, 
liiera, littera, a letter.] 

bilk, bilk, v.t. to elude: to cheat.—it. bilk'er. 
[Perh. a form of balk; at first a term in cribbage.] 

bill, bil, n. a concave battle-axe with a long wooden 
handle: a kind of hatchet with a long blade and 
wooden handle in the same line with it, often 
with a hooked point, used in cutting thorn hedges 
or in pruning.—biil'hook, a bill or hatchet 
with curved point; bill'maa, a soldier armed 
with a bill. [O.E. W/; Ga.bille.) 

bill, bit, n. the beak of a bird, or anything like it: 
a sharp promontory: the point of an anchor 
fluke.— V.I. to join bills as doves: to caress 
fondly.— aty. billed, having a bill.— n. and adJ. 
bill'in^.—bilrboard, a board used to protect the 
plankmg from injury by the bill when the anchor 
is weiglied. [O.E. bile, most prob. same word 
as preceding.] 

bill, bil, n. an account of money: a draft of a pro¬ 
posed law: a written engagement to pay a sum 
of money at a fixed date: a bank-note (U.S.)i a 
placard: a slip of paper serving as an advertise¬ 
ment: any written statement of particulars: a 
written accusation of serious crime (Eng. 
criminal law). — v.t. to announce or advertise by 
bill.—biU'board, a board on which placaMs ate 
posted; bill'book, a book used in commerce In 
which an entry is made of all bills accepted and 
received; bill'-broker, one who deals in bills of 
exchange and promissory notes; bill'-chainber, 
a department of the Scottish Court of Session 
dealing with summary business—so called 
because formerly both summonses and dil igence 
or execution were usually commenced by a writ 
called a bill; bill'-diacounter, one who di^unts 
or advances the amount of bills of exchanu and 
notes which have some time to run; bill'foid 
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bOHiMMU a form uwd for 
bMiiiiaMaccoiintt,Treh name and addreas printed 
at the top; Mll'poiter, Mll'stidcer, (»e who 
■tidu or posts up bills or placards.—bift cd 
adveotarfc a writing by a merchant stating that 
goods shipped tw him, and in his name, are the 
property of another, whose adventure or chance 
the transaction is; bill of costs, an account of a 
solwitor's charm and disbursements in the 
conductofhiscUent’s business; bill of exceptions, 
a statement of objections, by way of appeal 
against the ruling of lUudge who is trying a case 
with a jury in the Court of Session; bill of 
exchange, a document purporting to be an 
instrument of pecuniary obligation for value 
received, employed for the purpose of settling a 
debt in a manner convenient to the parties 
concerned; bill of fare, a list of dishes or articles 
of food; bill of health, an official certificate of 
the state of health on board ship before sailing: 
bill of indictment, a statement of a charge made 
against a person; bill of lading, a paper signed 
by the master of a ship, by which he makes 
himself responsible for the safe delivery of the 
goods specified therein; bill of mortality (fiht.), 
an official return of births and deaths—whence 
widiia the bills of mortality, within the London 
district for which such returns were made; bill 
of rights (see right); bill of sale, in English law, 
a formal deed assigning personal property: 
bill of sight, an entry of imported goods of which 
the merchant does not know the quantity or the 
quality: bill of store, a licence from the customs 
authorities to reimport British goods formerly 
exported; bill of victualling, a list of necessary 
stores shipped from the bonded warehouse, or 
for drawback on board vessels proceeding on 
oversea voyages. [L.L. bU/a —L. bulla, a knob, 
a seal, hence a document bearing a seal, etc.; 
cf. bull.] 

billabong, biVa-bong, (Austr.) n. a cut-off loop of 
a river, replenish^ only by floods: an effluent 
from a river (strktiy one that does not rejoin). 
[Native words blUa, river, bung, dead.] 
billboard. See biQ (2) and (3). 
billet, bit’it, n. a little note or paper: a ticket 
assigmng quarters to soldiers or others: quarters 
requisitioned: a destined resting-place: a post 
or occupation.—y.r. to quarter or lodge, as 
soldiers.— pr.p. bill'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. 
biU'eted. [O.Fr. hWefte, dim. of 6f//e; seebiU.] 
billet, biVit, n. a small log of wood used as fuel: a 
piece of timber sawn on three sides and rounded 
on the fourth: a bar of metal: an ornament in 
Norman architecture in the form of short 
cylinders with spaces between: a bearing in 
the form of an upright rectangle (her.). —bifi'et- 
bcad, a piece of wood round which a harpoon¬ 
line is turned. [Fr. biUette — bitle, the young 
stock of a tree; orig. unknown.] 

,billet-donx, bil-Udd5\ n. a love-letter:— pi. billets- 
doux' (same pron. as sing.). (Fr. billet, letter, 
doux, sweet.] 

billiards, bU’yards, n. a game played with a cue 
and bails on a table with pockets at the sides and 
corners.— adJ. biiriard.—4>ill'iard-ball; bill'iard- 
cloth, a green cloth for covering a billiard table: 
bUl'iafd-marker, a person who marks the points 
made by the players; biU'iard-table. [Fr. 
bittard—bille, a stick, hence a cue.] 
billie. See billy. 

billingsgate, bll'ingz-gat, n. foul and abusive 
language like that once familiar to the ear at 
Bmngagate (the London fish-market), 
billion, bil’yan, n. in Britain, France (since 194S), 
etc., a million millions (unit and twelve ciphers): 
in U.S.A. one thousand millions (unit and nine 
ciphers) or milliard.—n. bill'ionaire.—a<(f. and n. 
bUl'IoBith. [L. bl, twice, millim.] 
bOlen, bit'an, n. base meMl: esp. an alloy of silver 


with copper, tin, or the Uke. [Fr., fimm same 
rootasbUlat(2).] 

billow, bird, R. a great wave: a wave, the sea 
(poet,) — y.l. to roll or swell in great waves: to 
bulge flowingly.— ad/s. bill'owed, bill'owhig, 
biirowy. [App. O.N. bykMV Sw. bi^a, Dan. 
bSlge, wave.] 

biUy, billie, bll'l, n. a brothrar (Scot.): a comrade, 
a companion-in-arms (Scot.): an Australian 
bushman’s (or othw’s) boiling-pan or tea-pot 
(also billy-can; poss. for bmdlli ean):-^. 
bill'ios.—bUl'y-goat, a he-goat. [Prob. from 
Bill, a familiar abbrev. of William.] 
billyboy, bll'l-boi, n. a bluff-bowed one-masted 
trading-vessel. nPrOb. conn, with bilaader.] 
billycocii, biri'kok, n, a hard felt hat. [Said to be 
from Wilihun Colu, nephew of Earl (1837) of 
Leicester.] 

billy-o, biri-B, n. in phrase like billy-o, vigorously, 
fiercely. [Origin obscure.] 
biiobar, bi-ld'bar, Nlobed, biUdbd, at^s. having two 
lobes.— adf. bilobular, bi~M>’iHar, having two 
lobules. [L. bi-, twice, and lobe, lobule.] 
bilocation, bi-ld-k&'shan, n. the power of being 
in two places at the same time. [Ckiined from 
bi-, twice, and location.] 

biioailar, bi-lok'B-lar, cuO. divided into two cells. 

J L. bl‘, twice, loculus, dim. of locus, place.] 

Itong, bll'tong, (S. Africa) n. sun-dried lean 
meat. [Du. bll, buttock, tong, tongue.] 

Bimana, bim'a-na, bi-ma'na, n.pl. two-handed 
animals, an obsolete name for mankind.— 
bim'anal, bim'anous. [L. bi% twice, manus, 
hand.] 

bimbashi, bim-bS’she, n. a military officer (in 
Turkey or Egypt). [Turk, bin, thousand, bash, 
head.] 

bimestrial, bi-mes'tri-al, adf. of two months' 
duration. [L. bimeslris-^l-, and mensis, a 
month.] 

bimetallism, bi-met'al-izm, n. a monetary system 
in which gold and silver are on precisely the same 
footing as regards mintage and legal tend».—adf. 
bimetallic (bi-mHal'ik). — a. and adl. bimet'idlist. 
[L. M-, twice, and mem.] 
bimiUenary, bl-mil'~in~ar-i, n. a period of two 
thousand years; two thousandth anniversary.— 
Also a<(i. [L. bi, twice, millenary.] 
bimillennium, bi-mih^n'i-am, n. Same as bi¬ 
millenary. [L. bi, twice, millenniuD.] 
bimonthly, bi-munth'll, adl. once in two months: 
also twice a month. [L. bi-, two, and montb.] 
bin, bin, n. a receptacle for corn, wine, dust, etc. 

[O.E. binn, a manger.] 
bin, bin, (Shak.) used for be and been, 
binary, bVnar-i, adj. composed of two: twofold.— 
n. binary system, star.— adl. bl'nate, growing in 
pairs: double: consisting of two leaflets.— 
binary form (mus.), a form of movement founded 
on two themes; binary operation, in math, 
combining two elements in a collection of 
elements in such a way as to give another 
element from the same collection (as addition or 
multiplication in the ordinary number system); 
binary scale, the scale of notation whose radix 
or base is 2 (instead of 10); binary star, binary 
system; binary system, two stars revolving about 
their centre of gravity (also binary star): system 
using the binary scale of notation: system in 
which numbers are expressed by using two digits 
only, viz. 1 and 0. [L. binSrius—binl, two by 
two, bis, twice.] 

binaural, bin-d'rl, adl. having, employing, or 
relating to two ears: of reproduction of sound, 
using two sound channels.— adv. binanr'ally.— 
binaural effect, the ability to tell the direction 
from which a sound is coming, arising from the 
diflipience in arrival times of the sound at a 
peiion's two ears. [L. bini, two by two; auris, 
ear.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vlil 



biod. Mhrft v.t. to tie or fasten together with a 
band: to encircto round: to restrain: to fix: to 
make fast: to sew a border on: to tie up or 
bandage: to fasten together and put a cover on 
(a book): to impose an obligation upon: to 
oblige by oath or promise: to indenture: to hold 
or cement firmfy: to render hard: to constipate. 
— v.l. to become bound:— pa.t. and pa.p. bound, 
bownd.—n. a stalk of hop or other twmer: tlw 
indurated clay of coal-mines: in music, the tie 
for indicating that a note is to be held on, not 
repeated (of the same form as the slur or legato 
mark): capacity, measure (Scot.): aboreCsfontg). 
— ns. bind’er, one who binds (books, sheaves, 
etc.): any^ng that binds, as a rope, a ban¬ 
dage, « cementing agent, a tie-beam, a header 
in masoniy, a case for binding loose papers: an 
attachment to a reaping-machine for tying the 
bundles of grain cut and thrown off: a reaping- 
machine provided with one; biad'ery, a book¬ 
binder’s establishment.— tuO- bind'ing, restrain¬ 
ing: obligatory.—n. the act of one who binds: 
anything that binds: the covering of a book.— 
ns. binowced, convolvulus: also (black bind¬ 
weed) a species of Polygonum. —be bound up in, 
to be wholly devoted to; bind over, to subject 
to Iqtal obligation; 1 dare or will be bound, I 
will be responsible for the statement. See also 
bound (1) and bounden. [O.E. bindan; Get. 
binden. Sans. badhnSti, heliinds.] 
bine, bin, n. the slender stem of a climbing plant: 
a flexible shoot. (Orig. dial, form of bind.] 
bincrvate, bi-nurv'dt, adf. with two ribs or nerves. 

[L. bl-, twice, and nerve.] 
biag, bing, idial.) n. a heap or pile (esp. of waste 
from a coal-mine): a bin. [O.N. blngr.J 
bing, bing, (obs. slang; Scott) v.l. to go. 
binge, bii^, bimk, v.t. and v.i. to soak (dia/.): to 
drink deep.—n. (slang), a spree, 
bingle, bUig'gl, n. a hairstyle midway between 
bob and shmgle.—^Also v.t. 
bingo, bing'go, n. a familiar name for brandy. 

[Prob. B, for brandy, and stingo.] 
bingo, bing'go, n. housey-housey. [Orig. un¬ 
certain.] 

bink, bingk, (Scot.) n. a bench, a bank, a shelf: 
a plate-rack: a wasp’s or bre’s nest: a small 
heap of mortar. [Northern form of bench.] 
binnacle, bin's-kl, (naut.) n. the box in which 
a ship’s compass is kept. [Formerly bittacle — 
Port, bltacala —L. kabitSculum, a dwelling-place 
—kabitare, to dwell.] 

binocle, bin'o-kl, -»~kl, n. a telescope for use with 
both eyes at once.— adi. binocular (bi-, bi-nok'ii- 
Isr), with two eyes: .suitable for use with two 
eyes: stereoscopic.— n. a binocular telescope 
(usually in pi.) or microscope.— adv. binoc'iilarly. 
[L. bini, two by two, oculus, an eye.] 
biooiniBUbf-nditi7-»f, ad}, (alg.) consisting of two 
terms, as a+b. — n. a binomial expression.— ad}. 
binominal (bi-nom’in-sl), making use of two 
names, as the Linnaean nomenclature which 
names every species by giving first the generic 
and then the trivial name.—binomial theorem, 
Newton’s theorem giving any power of a bino¬ 
mial. [L. bl-, twice, and ndmen, a name, a term.] 
I^t, bint, n. a girl, woman (with various shades of 
meaning). [Arabic.] 

binturong, bln'tO-rong, n. an East Indian prehen- 
ailo-tailed carnivore, akin to the civet. [Malay.] 
Mo-, bi-B-, in composition, life: living organisms: 
living tissue—as in, e.g. the following.— n. Mo- 
aatronaut'icB, science dealing with the effects of 
travel in space on living organisms.— ae^. bio- 
MbUog^h'kai, draling with the life and writings 
of any one.—n. bi'oMast (Gr. blastos, germ), a 
hypothetical unit of living matter: a minute 
granule in protoplasm.— ad}, biochem'ical.— ns. 
Mochem'ift; Mocheia'iitry, the chemistry of 
living things, physiological chemistry.— ad}. 

jate,fiir; mf, hur (her); ntfne; mitt. 


Modd'al i-std’), killing living material.—n. bto- 
coanoeia (bi-B-sBmS'sis; Or. kolnos, eonutum), 
an aasociatiott of orgauoisms ecologically inter¬ 
dependent.—a<(is. bioGoeaetic (-norik), ecolog¬ 
ical: biodegrad'aUa, (of substances) able to be 
broken down by bacteria.—n. biodegrada'tiM. 
— adl. Uodymun'k, dealing with activities of 
living organisms: (of system of land cultivation) 
fwtiibing with organk materials only.— ns. Uo- 
dynam'ira; Uoecol'ogy, the branch of ecology 
dealing with the interrelationship of plant and 
animal life; bioelectric'ity, electrical imnomena 
in plants uid animals: bkwngineer'lng (see 
biological engineering, at end of article); bi'cN^ 
(•}en; Or. gtnos, race, offspring), a Iwpotfaetkal 
unit of protoplasm; biogea'esis (Gr. genesis, 
production), the derivation of living things from 
living things only: biogeny.— ad}s. biogenet'k, 
reUting to biogens or to biogeny, or to bio¬ 
genesis; biogenous (-oj'), parasitk.— ns. biog'- 
eny, the course of organic evolution or develop¬ 
ment of the individual or the race; biogeo- 
cbem'istry, the science of plants and animals in 
relation to chemicals in the soil; biogeog'- 
rapher.— ad}, biogeograph'ical.— ns. biogeog'- 
raiAy, the geography of living things: geo- 
mphical distribution of plants and animals; 
bi'ograph (Gr. fraphein, to write), a biography: 
a bioscope; biog'rapher, one who writes bio¬ 
graphy.— aiPs. biograph'k, -al.— adv. biograph'- 
ically.— n. biog'raphy, a written account or 
history of the life of an individual: the art of 
writing such accounts.— ad}, biological (-loj’), of, 
pertaining to, biology: physiologkal: produced 
by physiological means: effected by living 
organisms.— adv, biolog'ically.— ns. bioI'ogiBt; 
biol'ogy, the science of living things: some¬ 
times restricted to ecology; bioTuminesc'ence, the 
emission of light by living organisms, as certain 
insects, marine animals, bacteria, fungi; bio- 
mechan'ics, the mechanks of movements in 
living creatures.—mjf. biomet'ric (Gr. matron, 
measure).— ns. biometrician (-trlsh'sn); bio- 
met'rica, biom'etry, the statistical or quantitative 
study of biology; bi'omorph (Gr. morphi, form), 
a representation of a living thing in decoration. 
— ad}, biomorph'k.— n. bkn'ics, study of methods 
of working of living creatures and application of 
the principles observed to design of computers, 
etc.— atf}. bionom'k.— ns. bionom'ks (Gr. nomos, 
law), the study of the relations between the 
organism and hs environment: ecology; bio- 
phoT(e) (bi’B-fSr, -fBr; Or. pkoros, carrying), 
Weismann’s hypothetical unit of living matter; 
biimhys'ics, a form of biology dealing with bio¬ 
logical structures and processes in terms of 
physks; bi'oplasm (Gr. plasma, form, plastos, 
moulded), protoplasm; bi'oplast, a minute 
portion of protoplasm; biopoies'ia (-poi-es’is), 
creation of living from non-living material as an 
evolutionary process; bi'opay, a removal of 
tissue or fluid from a living body for diagnostic . 
examination: such examination; bi'oscope (Gr. 
skopeein, to look at), a cinematographic appara¬ 
tus or theatre; bi'esiriiere, the part of the earth 
and its atmosphere in which living things are 
found; biosyn'thesis, the production of chemical 
substances by a living organism.— adl. bkayn- 
thet'k.— ns. bioaystemat'ics, study of relation¬ 
ships of organisms and of laws of classification; 
bifi'ta, flora and fauna of a region.— aeU. biotic 
(bi-ol'ik), peruining to life.—biogenetk law, the 
law of recapitulation of the history of the race 
in that of the individual; biologim control, a 
method of reducing the numbers of a pest- 
plant, animal or parasite—by introduemg or 
fostering one of its enemies; biological engineer¬ 
ing, provision of aids (electronic, electrical, etc.) 
to functioning of the body, as bearing aids, aids 
to movement, etc. (also bioengineering): engin- 
fSr; mate; mOSn, fSbt; dhen (then) . 
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MoUn 

Mring requirad for methods of biosynthesis of 
animal and idant products, e.g. for fermentation 
processes (also htomgineering): man^Hilating 
living cells so as to promote their growth in a 
deaii^, way; bhdogical warfare, methods of 
fighting involving the use of disease bacteria. 
(Gr. bios, lifo.] 

UotiB, bl d-tln, n. one of the members of the 
vitamin B complex (also known as vitamin H). 
[Or. biotos, means of living.] 
biotits, bl'b-tU, n. a black or dark ferro-magnesian 
mica. [Named after J. B. Blot (1774>18m).] 
Wparoos, Up’srss, adj. bearing two at a birth: 

dichasial. [L. bis, twice, parire, to bring forth.] 
bipartite, bl-pSrl'it, a<^. divided into two parts: 
having two corresponding parts, as a document: 
affectmg two parties, as an agreement.— adj. 
bimrt'isan (•f-zoa), pertaining to, supported by, 
or consisting of members of, two parties.—n. 
bipartition l-tlsh'an), division info two parts. [L. 
bl’, bis, twice, partitus, divided— partite, -iri, to 
divide.] 

biped, bi'ped, n. an animal with two feet.— adjs. 
bi'ped, bi'pedal, having two feet. [L. bipis, 
-pedis — bi-, twice, pis, pedis, foot.] 
bipetalous, bi-pet'al-as, adj. having two petals. [L. 
bl-, twice, and petal.] 

bipinnaria, bi-pin-a'ri-a, n. a starfish larva with 
two ciliated bands. [L. bi-, twice, pinna, a 
feather.] 

bipinnate, bi-pin'at, adj. pinnate with each pinna 
itself pinnate. [L. bi-, twice, and pinnate.] 
biplane, bi'pISn, it. an aeroplane or glider with two 
sets of wings, one above the other. [L. bi-, 
twice, and plane.] 

bipt^, bi'ped. It. a two-legged stand. [L. bi-, 
twice, Gr. pous, podos, a foot.] 
bipyramid, bi-pir"a-mid, n. a form of two pyramids 
base to base, or with a pyramid at each end. 
biquadratic, bi-kwad-rat'ik, n. a quantity twice 
squared, or raised to the fourth power.—biquad¬ 
ratic equation, an equation involving the fourth, 
and no higher, power of the unknown quantity; 
biquadratic root, the square root of the square 
root. [L. bi-, twice, and quadratus, squared.] 
biqnintile, bi-kwin’tii, n. the aspect of planets when 
they are twice the fifth part of a great circle (i.e. 
144 degrees) from each other. [L. bi-, twice, 
quintus, the fifth.] 

birch, b&rch, n. a hardy forest-tree (Betula), with 
smooth white bark and very durable wood: a 
rod for punishment, consisting of a birch twig or 
twigs.— v.t. to flog.— adjs. birch, birch'en, made 
of birch.—birch rod, a birch for punishment. 
[O.E. here, biercei O.N. bjork. Sans. bhiirja.\ 
bud, b&rd, it. a general name for a feathered 
animal (orig. applied to the young): a person 
(slang): an object of admiration (z/oi^): a girl or 
woman (arch., dio/.; later sfaiig, orig. confused 
with bride or burd (1) or (2)).—v.i. to shoot at, 
seek to catch or snare birds.— ns. bird'ie (dim.), a 
little bird: the achievement of a hole in golf in 
one stroke less than par; bird'ing, the hunting, 
shooting, snaring, or catching of birds.—n., adi., 
adv. bird-alane (see burd (2)).—bird'bath, a basin 
set up for birds to bathe in; bird'-batting (dial.), 
bat-fowling; bird'-bolt (Shak.), a short thick 
blunted bolt or arrow for killing birds without 

g iercing; bird'eage, a cage of wire or wicker for 
olding birds; bird'call, a bird-catcher’s instru¬ 
ment for imitating birds’ notes; bird'-catcher, a 
professional catcher of birds.— n. and adj. bird'- 
raffhing (bird-catching spider, see bird-spider).— 
bird'-cbe^, a small wild cherry tree (Prunus 
Padus): its astringent fruit; bird'-dog, one 
trained to find or retrieve birds for hunters.— 
adj. bird'-cyad, quick-sighted.—bird'-fancier, one 


Mailophami, parasitic^ on fards and mammeh 
(p/. fazd'-uca); biird'-liina, a sticky Substance for 
catching birds; bird'-ot;Mu'a£ae (see pansdise; 
biid-<d-para^se Sower, Strelitzia); Urd'-pepper, 
a species of capsicum; birdtsad,seed()iemp,etc.) 
for cage-birds: a thing trifling in amount, 
chicken feed (tfaug); mtdfa'-^e, a kind of 
primrose, of speedww, or of tobacco.—odf. such 
as might be seen by a flying bird: having mar¬ 
kings like birds’ eyes.—bird’s'-fotd, a papUio- 
naceous genus (Oni/fhqpiis) with clawUke pods; 
bird'-skiing, water-skiing with win|d>ke twice 
that enabln the skier to rise off the water; bhd’s'- 
nest, the nest in which a bird lays and hatches her 
eggs: a name given to several plants from Aeir 
appearance, esp. Monotropa and Neottia (bird’s 
nest orchis); bird’s'-nesting, bird'-nesting, seek¬ 
ing and robbing birds’ nestt; btrd'-spider, a 
large spider (Mygale) that preys on small birds, 
found m Brazil: extended to others of the Avi- 
culariidae; bird strike, collision of a bird with 
an aircraft resulting in aircraft damage: Wrd'- 
taUe, a table, inaccessible to cats, for wtid birds 
to feed on.—oii0.bird'-witt'ed,flii^ty: incapable 
of sustained attention.—a bird in die hand » 
worth two in dw bush, a certainty is not to be 
thrown away for a poor chance of something 
better: a little Idrd told me, I heard in a way 1 
will not reveal; bird’s-eye view, a general view 
from above: a general view of a subject; bird’s- 
foot trefoil, a papilionaceous genus (Lotus) with 
clustered pods tike birds’ feet; do bird (slang), 
serve a prison sentence; for the birds (slang), not 
to be taken seriously, of litde value; get the 
Urd (i.e. the goose), in stage slang, to be hissed, 
hence dismissed; in bird (slang), m prison; like 
a bud, with alacrity. (O.E. brid, the young of a 
bird, a bird.] 

birefnngent, bi-ra-frin'jant, adj. doubly refracting, 
like Iceland spar.—rii. birelrin'gcnce. [L. bi-, 
twice, and refringent.] 

bireme, bi'rem, n, an ancient vessel with two 
banks of oars. [L. birimis — bi-, twice, and 
rimus, an oar.] 

biretta, bir-et'a, n, a square cap worn by cleric— 
by priests, black; bishops, purple; cardinals, 
red. [It. berretta —L.L. birretum, cap.] 

birk, birk, b&rk, it. Scots and dial, for birch.— 
adj. birk'en (Scot.), birchen. 

birkie, birk'i, (Scot.) it. a strutting or swaggering 
fellow: a fellow generally.— adj. active. [Effh. 
conn, with O.N. berkla, O.E. beorcan, to bark.] 

birl, birl, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to spin round: to 
toss (a coin): to spend (esp. on liquor). [Appar- 
mtly onomatopoeic.] 

birl, birle, birl, (Scot.) vJ. and v.l. to pour out: to 
ply with drink: to carouse.— ns. bin'er (Cumber¬ 
land); birl'ing, the act of drawing liquor. [O.E. 
byrelian — byrele, a cup-bearer, beran, to bnr.] 
birlieman, bir'Ii-man, (Scott) n. Same as byriaw- 
man. • 

birlinn, bir'lin, n. a chief’s barge in the Western 
Isles. [Gael, birlinn —O.N. byrthingr — byrthr, 
burden.] 

Birmingiianiise, -u», b&r'ming-am-is, v./. to make 
up artificially. [See Brummagem.] 
birostrate, bi-ros'trit, adj. doubh^beaked. [L. 
bi-, twice, rSstratus, beaked— rostrum, a beak.] 
birr, far, (Scot.) n. impetuosity: a violent push: 
stress m pronunciation: any sharp whirring 
sound. [O.N. byrr. a favourite wind.] 
bine, bits, (Scot.) n. bristle.— adj. bir'iy.—lick the 
bine, to draw a bog’s bristle through the mouth 
—as in admission as a burgess in Selkirk; set 
up one’s birse, to rouse the wrath of,, from the 
bristling up of enraged animals. [O.E. byrst,] 
birsle, blrs’l, (Scot.) Y.I, to scorch, to toast. 
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impact, bird strike; bird'ing-piece, a fowling- birth, bdrtk, n. a ship’s station at anchor. [Same 
piece; Mrd'-hmte, a louse-like insect rff the as berth.) 
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bkth, MrM, fi. theaet of becring or brln£iB|E forth: 
cotnbig into the wcMil: the offspring bom: 
digni^ offainhy: origin.— n. btrtb'dom (SAafc.), 
birthiigbt.-^iitth eeotn^ the control of repro- 
doetionbyccmtneeptives; Mrdi'deyt the day on 
which one is bom, or (usually) its anniversary, or 
a day oiRcially held instead.—od/. relating to the 
day of one’s birUi.—bfanth'day-book, a book for 
autonaph records of friends’ birthdays; birth¬ 
day honmm, titles, etc^ conferred on the king’s 
(or queen r^nant’s) official birthday; birdi'div- 
sait, the naked skin: birth'maric, a peculiar mark, 
on one’s body at birth: a distinguishing quality 
ifig.y, hirth^ght, the night on which one is 
bom, or the annivmary of that night: the even¬ 
ing of the king’s (or queen’s) birthday (o 6 r.); 
birrii'idace, the place of one’s birtii; Irirffi'-rate, 
proportion of births to population; Inrth'right, 
the right or privilege to which one is entitled 
by birth: native rights.— atU- birth'-strangled 
(rank.), strangled at birth.—n. birth'wort, a 
plant (ArlstolocUa ClematilUi) formerly re¬ 
puted to help parturition. (Prob. O.N. byrlhr.] 
bis, 6 / 5 , adv. twice: a direction for repetition (mus.). 

bLmcha. Same as viscacha. 

Biscayan, or ki’, adi. and n. of or per¬ 

taining to ffMcqy in Spain, or its people: Basque 
generally: a long heavy musket, or its bullet, 
biscuit, bis’ktt, n. a small, thin, crisp cake made of 
unleavened dough: a soft round cake (f/.S.>: 
pottery that has been fired but not yet glazed: a 
square mattress (ml/, slang). — adi. pale brown in 
colour.— n. biscuit-root, camass.—to take the 
biscait, to surpass all others {ironically). [O.Fr. 
bescoit (mod. biscuit) — L. bis, twice, coquire, 
coctunt, to cook or bake.] 
bis^ biz, n, a cold’north or north-east wind pre¬ 
valent at certain seasons in and near Switzerland. 
IFr.J 

bisect, bi-sekt’, v.t. and v.i. to divide into two (usu. 
equal) parts.— ns. bisec'tion; bisec'tmr, a line 
that divides an angle, etc., into two equal parts. 
[L. M-, twice, and secare, sectum, to cut.] 
biserial, bi-se'risl, adi- arrani^ed in two series or 
rows. [L. bl-, twice, and series.] 
biserrate, bl~ser’6t, doubly serrate. [L. bl-, 
twice, and serrate.] 

bisexual, bi-seks’B-sl, adi- hermaphrodite: attrac¬ 
ted sexually to both sexes. [L. 0 /-, twice, sexual.] 
buhop, bish'sp, n. in the Western and Eastern 
Churches and in the Anglican communion, a 
clergyman consecrated for the spiritual direction 
of a diocese, usu. under an archbishop, and over 
the priests or presbyters and deacons: a spiritual 
overseer in the early Christian Churdi, whether 
of a local church or of a number of churches: a 
chessman whose move is in a diagonal line, its 
upper part carved into the shape of a bishop’s 
mitre (formerly the archer): a wholesome hot 
drhik compounded of red wme (c|aret. Burgundy, 
etc.) poured warm or cold upon ripe bitter 
oranges, sugared and spiced to taste: any of 
sevCTal kinds of weaver-bird (bisb'op-bird).— v.t. 
to play the bishop, .to confirm (Jocularly): to 
supply with bishops: to let (milk or the like) 
bim while cooking.— ns. bisb'opesa, a bishop’s 
wife: a she-bishop (Jocularly)', bish'opric, the 
officeand jurisdiction of a bishop: sometimes a 
diocese—also birii'opdom.—bishop’s cap, a genus 
(Milella) of the saxifrage family, with one-sided 
inflorescencet; bisiiop(’s) weed, goutweed or 
«>atweed.—the bishop has put bis foot in it, it has 
burnt while cooking. IO.E. biscop — ‘L.eptscopus 
—Gr. eplskopos, an overseer— epi, upon, 
skopeein, to view.] 

Mshop, bish'sp, v.t. to fill, or otherwise tamper 
with, the teeth of (to make a horse seem younger). 

t Prom a person of the name.] 
ik. See msque (1). 


fUe,fllr: mi, kOr (her); mine: mile. 


bismar, bis', btz’msr, (Orkney and SheHand) n. a 
kind of steelyard. [O.N. bbmarl.i 
bismillrii, bls^l'a, baerj. in the name of Allah. 
[Ar.J 

nsmutli, U«' or biz’msth, n. a brittle reddish-white 
element, of atomic number 83. [Gm. bismuth, 
wissmuth (now wismut), origin umcnown.] 
bisodation, bi-sd-st-d'shsn, -sU-, n. assoclauon at 
the same time of an idea or object with two quite 
different sets of facts or ideas.— adi. bkfi'cismve. 


son, bi'sn, -zn, n. a large wild ox with shag gy hair 
and a fhtty hump—the European bison, almost 
extinct except in parks, and the American, com¬ 
monly called buffalo in America. [From L. 
blsin, -ontis, prob. of Gmc. origin; cf. O.H.G. 
wlsunt, O.E, wesend.] 

bisque, bisk, bisk, n. a rich soup, esp. crayfish soup. 

bLque, bisk, n. a kind of unglazed white porcelain: 
pottery that has undergone the first firmg before 
being ^zed. [See biscuit.] 
bisque, bisk, n. a term at tennis, golf, etc., for the 
handicap whereby a player allows a weaker op¬ 
ponent (at latter’s choice of time) to score a point 
m a set, or deduct a stroke at a hole, to take an 
extra turn in croquet, etc. [Fr.] 
bissextile, bls-ekst’il, adi. having an intercalary 
day.— n. leap year. [L. bisextiUs — bis, twice, 
sextus, sixth, the sixth day before the kalends of 
March (24th February) being doubled.] 
bisson, bis'an, adi. (Snak. beesome), blind, pur¬ 
blind: (Shak. bisson) perh. blinding. [O.E. 
blsene, blind.] 

bistable, bi'std-bl, ofU. (of a valve or transistor 
ckcuit) having two stable states, 
bistort, bis'tdrt, n. adderwort or snakeweed, a 
plant (Polygonum Bistorta) of the dock family 
with twist^ rootstock. [L. bistorta — bis, twice, 
tortus, -a, -urn, twisted.] 

bistoury, bls‘tar-i, n. a narrow surgical knife for 
making incisions. [Fr. blstouri.] 
bistre", bister, bis’tar, n. a pigment of a warm 
brown colour made from the soot of wood, esp. 
beechwood.— adi- bia'tred. [Fr. bistre; origin 
unknown.] 

bistro, bi-strS, n. (Fr. slang), a small tavern, 
bisuloite, bi-sul’kSt, adi. cleft in two (zool.): 
cloven-footed (zool.): with two furrows (bot.). 
[L, bl-, twice, sulcus, a furrow.] 
bisulphate, bi-surfSt, it. an acid sulphate.—n. 
bisulph'ide, a disulphide, 
bit, bit, R. a bite, a morsel: a small piece: a coin: 
12| cents (U.S.) (used only in two, four, six bits): 
the smalimt degree: a brief space of time: a 
small boring tool (see brace): the boring part of 
a drilling machine: the part of the bridle that the 
horse holds in his mouth: somewhat (as e bit 0 / 
a fool): in the sense of a bit of, sometimes with 
the effect of a diminutive (as a bit of a laddie, pi. 
bits o' laddies) (Scot.): a girl, young woman 
(slang). — v.t. to put the bit in the mouth of: to 
curb or restrain.—pr.p. bitt'ing; pa,p. bitt'ed.— 
ns. bitt'ie (Scot.), a small piece, short distance, 
or short time; bitt'ock (Scot.), a little bit.— tuH. 
bitt'y, scrappy, disjoint^, made up of odds and 
ends: not forming an artistic whole.—a. bit' 
(-part), a snwII part in acting.—^Ut and sup, some¬ 
thing to eat and drink; bit by bit, piecemeal: 
gradually: do one’s bit, do one’s due share; 
take the bit in one’s teetb, to throw off control. 
[From bite.] 

bit, bit, the smallest unit of information in com¬ 
puters and communications theory. [Clontraeted 
binary digit.] 

bitch, bich, n. the female of the dog, wolf, and 
fox: (abusively), a woman, very rarely a man: 
a malicious or arrogant woman.— v.l. (slang) to 
complain.— vJ. (ylang) to mess up, spoil (oRm 
bitch up).~-edi. bitch'y.—the bitch geddsss, 
/hr; nate; midn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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nMterUneoaMuu object of wonhip. (D<B. 
Meet; O.ti. bikMiti’] 

bitoi Nt, T.t. end y.1. to Mize or teer with the 
teeth: to puncture with the mouth-perts, at en 
insect: to cut or penetrate: to eat into diemi* 
cally: to tdee effect: to grip: to wound by re* 
proach (orcA.): to deceive, to take in (now onty 
m pauive): to accept something offered as baft 
(also fig,): (paJ. bit; pa.p. bit or bitt'ea)*—n* 
d grasp by the teeth: manner in which the teeth 
come together: a puncture by an insect: the 
wound or sore caum thereby: a nibble at the 
bait: something bitt«i off: a mouthful: biting 
quality: grip: pungency: corroding action: 
a playful imposition or bmooling (old slang), —n. 
bit'er, one who bites: an animu with a habit of 
biting: a iish apt to take the bait: aeheat(olu., 
except in the biter bit,- the cheater cheated: the 
wrongdoer paid back).—n. bit'ing.— a^. which 
bites: sharp, cold: sarcastic.—n. bit'ing-louse, 
a bird-louse.—bite in (ptching), to eat out the 
lines of with acid; bite off more than one can 
chew, to over-estimate one's capacitKs: to 
undertake that which one cannot achieve; Ute 
the dust, to ikll, to die; bite the thumb, to express 
defiance by knocking the thumb-nail against the 
teeth. (O.E. bitan; Ooth. beitan, O.N. bita, 
Ger. beissen,] 

bito, bi'td, n, a tree (Balanites aegyptlaea; 
family Zygophyllaceae) of dry tropical Africa 
and Asia: its oil-yielding fruit, 
bitonal, bi'tbn'al, adj, using two musical keys 
simultaneously.— n, bitonal'ity. 
bitt, bit, (naut.) n, a post for fasten^ cables (usu. 
in pi,), — Y,t, to fasten round the bitts.— n, bitt'er, 
the turn of cable round the bitts, hence perhaps 
the bitter end, the end of the rope that remains 
aboard, and so the last extremity (but perhaps 
from bitter atH,), [Pah. O.N. biti, a cross-beam.] 
bittacle. Same as binnacle, 
bitte, bit's, (Ger.) please: don't mention it: I 
beg your pardon. 

bitter, btt'sr, adJ, having a taste like that of quin¬ 
ine or hops: sharp: painful: acrimonious.— n, 
any substance having a bitter taste, esp. a type of 
ale.—odf. bitt'erish.—odv. bitt'erly.— n. bitt'er- 
ncss.— tt,pl. bitt'era, a liquid prepared from 
bitter herbs or roots, and used as a stomachic. 
—bitter-apple, colocynth; bitter-cress, Carda- 
mine; bitter-earth, magnesia; bitter-kmg, an 
intensely bitter shrub of the quassia family, 
growing in the Eastern Archipelapo; bitter>pft, 
a disease of apples, etc., charactm’ised by brown 
spots and depressions; bitter-root, an American 
xerophytie plant of the purslane family; bitter- 
spar, dolomite; bittersweet, the woody night¬ 
shade (Solanum Dulcamara), whose stems when 
chewed taste first bitter, then sweet: an appte tluu 
tastes both sweet and bitter (Shak,): a mixture of 
sweet and bitter (also^g.); bitt'erwood, various 
trees, esp. of the Simarubaceae.—the bitter end 
(see bitt). (O.E. biter — bitan, to bite.] 
bitterling, bit'sr-ling, n, a small fish (Rhodeus 
amarus), 

bittern, bit'srn, n, a marsh bird of the heron 
family. [M.E. bitlour, botor —O.Fr. butor,] 
bittern, bit'srn, n. an oily liquid remaining in salt¬ 
works after crystallisation of the salt, fitter.] 
bittock. See bit. 

bittor, bittour, bittur, bit'sr, n, (Spens., Dryden) 
the bittern. 

bitumen, bit'O-msn, or bi-ta', n, name applied to 
various inflammable mineral substances, as 
naphtha, petroleum, asphalt.—v.r. bitn'minate, 
to mix with or make into bitumen—also bitik'- 
miaise, iza.— n, bituminisft'tioii, -izft'tion.— ad/s. 
bitik'minous, bitflmed' (or bit'; Shak,), impreg¬ 
nated with bitumen.—bituminous coal, coal that 
flames in burning, from richness in volatile 
hydrocarbons. (L. bit&men, -Inis,] 


Uvakat, bt-¥i'lsnt or blv’s-lsnt, a^. bavkig a 
valeney of two (chem,): pertaining to one m a 
pair of homologous chromosomes ^so A.)>-Mf. 
bivaleace, Mvsdeiicy. [L. bl-, twice, and vdent*] 
Uvalve, bi'vatv, n. an animal having a diell in 
two valves or parts, like the oyster-^^sp. a 
kunellibranch: a seed vessel of like kind.—mfi. 
having two valves.— ad/, bivahr'ular. (L.. bi-, 
twice, valva, a door-leiff.] 
bivariate, bVv&'rt-Ha, add. of> or involving, two 
variant qualities.—Also biva'riaat.—Also n. 
bivkius, biv'i-ss, ad), leading two, or difibrent, 
drays.— n. Inv'iuiii, in echinoderms the two rays 
enclosing the madreporite. [L. bMus—m-, 
twice, via, a way.] 

bivouac, biv'db-ak, n. the resting at night of 
soldien (or others) in the open air, instead of 
under cover in camp.—v.f. to pass the night in 
the open air:—pr.p. biv'ouacking; pa.p. biv- 
ouackM—^AIso (slang) n. and v. bivv'y. (Fr.,— 
Ger. belwacht, additional watch.] 
bi-weddy, bi-wik'U, aM, occurring or appearing 
once in two weeks orwice a week.—Also adv .— 
n. a periodical issuedMwice a week. 

Bixa, bik'sa, n. a tropkal American genus of 

S lants yielding andtta, giving name to the 
lixi'ceae, a famiN of parietal Archichlamydeae. 
(Sp. bixa (bda) —Taino bixa.] 
biz, Ur. Slang for business. 
bizarre, bi-zSr, ad/, odd: fantastic: extravagant. 
— a. bizarr'erie. [Fr.,—Sp. bizarre, galhmt, 
brave, poss.—^Basque bizarra, beard.] 
bizcacha. See viscacha. 

bizone, bi'zdn, n. a unit formed of two zones, as 
that comprising the British and U.S. occupation 
zones in Germany after 194S. 

Uab, blab, v.f. to talk much: to tell tales.— v.t. to 
let out (a secret):—pr.p. blabb'ing; pa.p. 
Mobbed.—n. one who leu out secieU (Milt.): a 
tattler: tattling.— ns. biabb'er, Uabber'mouth.— 
n. and a^. blabb'ing. [M.E. MaUte, cf. O.N. 
blabbra, Ger. pimpern.} 

blab, blab, n. a blister (obs.). — v.t. to swell.— add. 
biabb'er, swollen, [bleb.] 
black, blidc, add. of the darkest colour: reflecting 
no light: obscure: dismal: sullen: horrible: 
dusky: foul, dirty: malignant: dark-haired: 
wearing dark armour or clothes: illicit: under 
trade-union ban.—n. black colour or absence of 
colour: a Negro or other dark-skinned person: 
a black pigment: a smut: smut fungus: black 
clothes (formerly, still in Scotland, in pi.). — v.t. 
to make black: to soil or stain: to draw in 
black: to put under trade-union ban.—v./. 
Uack'en, to make black: to defame.—v.f. to 
become black.—n. black'ing, a substance used 
for blacking leather, etc.— add. Uack'isb.— n. 
Uack'ness.— n. Mack'amoor, a black Moor: a 
Negro.— add. black-and-binc, livid in colour 
because of bruising.— adj. and n. Mads'-and- 
tan', (a dog) havli^i black hair on the bade, 
and tan or yellowish-brown elsewhere: (usu. 
Black'-and-Tan') (oQ an auxiliafy policeman ifl 
Ireland, about 1920 (from his khaki uniform with 
black cap and armlet).— adj. black'-and-white', 
partly black, partly white: drawing or drawn in 
black on a white ground.—Mack art, magte 
(perh. a translation of L. nigromantia, erroneously 
used for Gr. nekromanteid, see necromancy).— 
adj. black-a-vised (blak'-s-v/st, -vizd; perh. Fr. d 
vis, in the face), swarthy.— v.t. black'ball, to vote 
against by putting a black ball into a ballot-box: 
to ostracise: to vote against, veto.— n. Mack'- 
balling.—black'band, iron ore containing enough 
coal to calcine it; black baas, a North 
American freshwater hah (Micropterus); black'- 
bee'tle, a cockroach; black belt, a belt showing 
grade of proficiency in judo: an area with rich 
dark soil (UJS.) : a region in which Negroes out¬ 
number whites (U.S.); black'berry, the fruit of 
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tbe bfanlile: in aome districts, the blaelcGumuit 
m tbe crowheny; Mack'yid. n blade species of 
rimsh: a gradue or other bird of the leterldae 
{U.S.)i a Negro or Polynesian recruited or kid> 
ninped fm labour; buckliiTto, a person or 
shv engaged in slave-trading: blade'biidiiig; 
Man'boaid, a board painted black, for writing 
onr—atU” Uadc'-lKMi'ing, of evil omen.—black 
body, one that absorte all incident radiation, 
reflecting none; black book, an important book 
bound in blade: a book recording the names of 
persons deserving ininishment; nlack bottom, 
an American dance of late 1920s with sinuous 
movement of hips; Mack box, a type of sdsmo- 
graph for registering underground explosions: 
a unit of dectronic equipment in package form 
which can be put into or removed from an 
aircraft, spacecraft, etc., without dismantling; 
Macklwy, the Australian grass-tree; black 
bread, rye-bread.— atH. biack'-browed', having 
blade eyebrows: sullen.—bladclHick, the com¬ 
mon Indian antdope; black'-bull'y, sapodiila; 
bladt'cap, a warbler wisb a black crown: an 
apple roasted until it is black: a black American 
raspberry; black cap, the;cap put on by English 
judges to inonounce sentence of death;biack'-cat', 
the pekan or fisher; bladt cattle, at one time 
cattle of any colour, orig. Wdsh and Scottish 
cattle; Mack chalk, bluish-black clay-slate, used 
for drawing, and for making black paint.— 
adj. black'-coated, wearing a black coat: of the 
profinsional class.— ns. buck'cock, the male of 
the Uack'groose or Uack'game, a species of 
grouse, common in the north of England and in 
Scotland:—Am. grey'-hep; black comedy, a 
‘pidee noire* (Jean Anouilh), a play in which, 
imder fantasy and grotesque humour, the hope¬ 
less world of reality is clearly seen: also a 
comedy about dreadful events: a film of either 
type; Black Country, die industrial Midland 
counties of England; black'curr'ant, the small 
black berry of a garden shrub {Rtbes nigrum) 
of tbe gooseberry genus; black damp, air in 
which the oxygen has been displaced by carbon 
dioxide: blaw death (also with caps.), a deadly 
epidemic of bubonic plague that swept over Asia 
and Europe, reaching England in 1348 (from the 
black spots that appeared on the skin); black 
diamond, carbonado (2): (in pi.) coal; black 
draught, a purgative niedicine, chiefly senna and 
Epsom salts; black drop, a liouid preparation of 
opium, vinegar, and sugar; Mack earth, a fertile 
deposit covering wide regions in S. Russia and 
in Central India; Mack eye, an eye of which the 
iris is dark: a discoloration around the eye due 
to a blow or fall.— a4f. black'-laced.—Uack'- 
feUow, an Australian aboriginal: black'fish, a 
name givmi to several kinds of fish, e.g. the 
black ruff, a kind of perch: the ca’ing whale: a 
salmon after spawning; black'-fisher, poacher of 
fish by night: black'-fiahing; black flag, the flag 
of a pirate: that hoisted at die execution of a 
crirninal: that waved to call a driver in from a 
racing circuit; Black'foot, a member of a tribe 
of Algonquin American Indians:— pi. -foot, 
or -feet:—Also ad/. —black'-fox', tbe pekan; 
Black Friar (also without caps.), a Dominican, 
from his black mantle (ovor a white woollen 
habit): black Friday, Good Friday: an unlucky 
Fridiv (or/g. hist.): black frost, ft'ost without 
rain or snow; IwMk'game, Uackgrouse, see 


gull: a comedo.—< 041 . hladtlieaded, having a 
black head.—UadcliMurt, a dark kind of cherry. 
— ad/. UackdMort'ad, m‘ an evil disposition. 
—black hide, a punishment cell, cap. {a^s.) 
that at Calcutu (1736) in whidi 123 of 146 
British prisonm died of suffocation; Uack 
house, an obsolescent type of house in the 
Scottish highlands and uiands, built of turf; 
black humour, humour which laughs at the 
tragedy of the human lot and mocks the idea 
that man can order his world successfully; 
black'iack, a large jug fw holding drink, origi¬ 
nally made of leather: a pirate flag: zincblende: 
a short leather-covered club with weighted head: 
vingt-et-un, ora gamelikeit; black‘lead',ablack 
mineral (plumbago, not lead) used in making 
pencils, blacking grates, etc.; Uack'leg, black- 
quarter: a turf-swindler: a worker contiiuilng 
to work during a strike or oim taking a striker's 
place (also bbick'-neb): black letter, the Old 
English (also called Gothic) type GBlacfi«letter); 
black light, invisible infrared or ultraviolet light; 
black'list, a list of defaulters or persons against 
wtom a warning is necessary; Uack'maiU 
tribute formerly paid to robbers for protection: 
hush-money extorted under threat of exposure, 
often baseless.— v.t. to extort money from (a 
person): to force by threats (into doing some¬ 
thing).— n. blackmairer.—Mack Maria, a prison 
van: a shell that emits dense black smoke or a gun 
discharging it (mil. slang ); black market, surrepti¬ 
tious trade in rationed goods: buying and selling 
that is against the law or official regulations (e.g. 
illegal traffic in drugs):—black'-marketeer', one 
who operates on the black market: black mass, 
a travesty of the mass in diabolism or devil- 
worship; Mack Monday, Easter Monday: the 
cMy of return to school; Black Monk, a Benedic¬ 
tine (also without caps.); Mack'out, total extinc¬ 
tion or concealment of lights: sudden loss of 
copiousness, or failure of the mind to work.— 
ad/, for blacking out with.—^Black Pope, (dis- 
paragingly) the head of the Jesuits; Black Power, 
a militant movement to increase Negro influence, 
esp. in predominantly white countries: black'- 
pudd'iag. a blood-pudding (q.v.); Mack'-quart'- 
er, an apoplectic disease of cattle; black rat, the 
smaller of the two British rats (usually brown) 
now comparatively rare; Black Rod, the usher 
of the chapter of the Garter and of the House of 
Lor^: black sheep, a disreputable member of a 
family or group; Black'shirt, a member of a 
Fascist organisation, esp. in the Nazi SS and in 
Italy during World War II; black'smitb, a smith 
who works in iron; black snake, a large agile 
non-poisonous snake (Bascanium constrictor) 
(U.S.)i a very venomous snake (Pseudechls 
porphyrlacus), nearly allied to the cobra (Austr.): 
a long whip; black spot, name given to diseases 
of various plants, e.g. roses: a small area which 
tes bad conditions or a bad record: Black 
Stone, an Idamic sacred stone in a shrine in 
Mecca; black ewan, a swan with black plumage 
and red beak native to Australia: something 
rare or non-existent (/Sg.); black'thom, a dark- 
coloured thorn bearing sloes: a stick made from 
Its stem; black'top, layers of bituminous material 
m specified arrangement used for surfacing 
roads, etc.: a road so surfaced; black velvet, 
chapagne and stout.— ad/, black'-vie'agad, 
having a black visage or appearance.—blade’- 




tible scoundrel: a low and scurrilous person.— 
Also od/.— y.t. to vituperate.— v.l. to play the 
blackguard.— n. black'guardism.— adJ. and adv. 
Hack’gnardly.—black hand, a secret society or 
qndavround influence, oftmi imaMnary; black'- 
hind, a bird of various kinds, as the blackheaded 
fate, fSr; mi, hdr ftier); itdne; mate. 


bpjewater, a cattle disease (see radwater); 
blackwater fever, a fever in which the urine is 
dork-TOloured; black widow, a very venomous 
American spider, the female with a black body 
and the habit of eating her mate.—black in the 
purple through strangulation, passion, or 
effort; Mack out, to obliterate with black: to 
filr; mate; mOdn,/^; dhen (then) 






exdoguish or cov«r all l^ts: to ai^iprau (news 
or radio communiOKtionJ; in Uadc and wbita, in 
writing or in print: in art, in no eoloun but 
blade and white; in oaa’a Mack booka» having 
incurred one’s displeasure; in the Hack, solvent, 
out of debt: making a profit. [O.E. bbec, 
black.] 

Mad. Mme as bland. 

Madder, blad'tr, n. a thin distended or distensible 
bag: any such bag in the animal body. esp. the 
receptacle for urine.— a^s. bladd'crad, biadd'- 
ery.— ns. btadd'er-camp'ion, a species of Silene 
with inflated calyx; Madd'er-cherry, the winter- 
cherry at strawbary-tomato; Madd'er-nut, a 
genus iStaphylea) of shrubs with inflated capsule; 
bladd'er-worm, the asexual state of a tapeworm 
or cestode; Madd'erwort, a genus {Utricularia) 
of floating plants with bladders that catch small 
animals: Uadd'er-wrack, a common brown sea¬ 
weed with bladders. [O.E. blidre — bISwan, to 
blow; O.H.O. bl3Ch)en, bUJen, to blow; Get. 
blatter—4tlahen', ef. L.yli3r«r, breath.] 

Hade, bind, n. the flat or expanded part of a leaf or 
petal, esp. a leaf of grass or com: the cutting 
part of a knife, sword, etc.: the flat part of an 
oar: the paddle-like part of a propeller: the 
free outer part of the tongue: a dashing fellow. 
— ad/. Mad ed.—blade'-bone, the flat bone at the 
back of the shoulder, the scapula. [O.E. blted; 
O.N. blathi G«r. blatt.] 

bias, bla, {Scot.) a<^. blackish or dark bluish: 
livid: bteak.— n. (in pi.) hardened clay or some¬ 
what carbonaceous shale, often blae in colour.— 
n. biae'berry, the whortleberry or bilberry. [O.N. 
bl^, livid.] 

Marae, blSg, n. humbug: bounce.— n. blagueur 
{bld-gcer), one given to blague. [Fr.] 

Mah, bis, (slang) n. bunkum: pretentious non¬ 
sense. Also bub-blah. 

blain, blan, n. a boil or blister. [O.E. blegen.] 
Main, blSn, n. a fish (Gadus luscus)f the bib or pout, 
blame, blSm, v.t. to find fault with: to censure: 
to impute fault to: to charge with being cause: 
to bring discredit upon (Spens.; B.). —n. impu¬ 
tation of a fault: culpability: responsibility for 
what is amiss: injury (Spent.). — euU. (U.S.) con¬ 
founded (also adv.). — tub, bUm'able.— n. bMm'- 
ableness.— adv. blftm'ably.—Form, blame'able, 
blame'ablenesB, blame'aMy. — <u0s. blamed (U.S. 
slang), damned, confounded (alw adv.); blame'- 
fid, meriting blame.— adv. blame'fuily.—n. 
biame'fulness.— ad/, bhune'less, without blame: 
guiltleas: i nocent.— adv. blame'lessly.— ad/. 
Mame'worthy, worthy of blame: culpable.—to 
Marne, blameworthy as being the cause. [Fr. 
blSmetf O.Fr. blasmer —Or. blasphemee/n, to 
speak ill: see blaspheme.] 
blanc-de-Chine, blS^dsshin, n. a white porcelain 
made at Te-hua under the Ming dynasty. [Fr., 
white of China.] 

blanch, blSncb, blSnsh, v.t. to whiten.— v.l. to 
grow white.— ad/, and adv. (see blench). [Fr. 
blanchir — blanc, white; see Mank.] 
Maachisseuse, bU/’shi-sas. (Fr.) a laundress, 
blancmange, bb-mSsh’, -mSnzh’, n. a jelly pre¬ 
pared with milk: orig. fowl or other flesh with 
cream, etc.: shap^ milk pudding. [Fr. blanc- 
manger—blanc, white, munger, food.] 
bland, bland, ad/, smooth: gentle: mild: polite, 
suave: ironical.— adv. bland'ly.— n. bland'ness. 
[L. blandus.) 

bland, bland, n. in Orkney and Shetland, butter¬ 
milk and water. [O.N. blanda.] 
blandish, bland’ish, v.t. to flatter and coax, to 
cajole.—R. Mand'idiment, act of expressing fond¬ 
ness: flattery: winning expressions or actions. 
[Fr. blandir, blandiss-, from L. blandiri.] 
bunk, blangk, ad/, without writing or marks, as 
white paper: empty: featureless: expression¬ 
less: nonplussed: sheer: unrhymed.— n. a 


paper without writing: a lottery-ticket that 
brmgs no prige: an empty space, a void or 
vacancy: the white ma» in the centre of a 
target (ardiery); a form of document having 
blank spaces to be filled up (oreb. except in {/.£.): 
a rougriiy shaped piec» to be fashioned into a 
manufactured article: a da^. in place of an 
omitted word.— v.t. to make blank: to make 
pale: to disconcert (Mifton): mincingiy used for 
damn, from the once usual form of printing 
d .— adv. blaak'ly.—41. blank'aess.—Mw 


cartridge, oiu without a bidlet; Hank cheqne, a 
signed cheque in which the sum is not filled m: 
complete freedom to act as one thinks bestC/!gr.): 
blank door, window, a recess imitating a doorway 
or window.—n. or ad/, or adv. Mank'ety-Mank, 
blank'ety, blank'y, coll, for 'damned’ as m verbal 
sense above.—Mank verse, unrhymed verse of 
five feet. [Fr. blanc, from root of Ger. bUn/cen, 
to glitter—G.H.G. bllchen; cf. Gr. phlegein, to 
shine.] 

blanket, blangk'lt, n. originally a white woollen 
fabric: a covering, generally woollen, for a bed, 
or used as a garment by American Indians, etc.: 
a covering generally: fertile material put round 
a nuclear reactor core to breed new fuu.— v.t. to 
cover, obstruct or extinguish with, or as with* a 
blanket (as a snip by taking the wind out of her 
sails, gun-fire by getting in me way): to toss in a 
blanket: to bring under a sinf^ coverage.— 
a^. applying generally or covering all cases.— n. 
bunk'eting, cloth for blankets: tossing in a 
blanket.—blanket Indian, Kaffir, one wearing a 
blanket, not European clothes; blanket stitch, a 
stitch used for the edge of a blanket; wetManket, 
a damper of spirits: a killjoy.—-on the wrong side 
of the blanket, illegitimately. [O.Fr. blankete, 
dim. of blanc, white.] 
blanquet, blS-ke, (Fr.) a variety of pear, 
blanquette, blS-ket, (Fr.) a ragout made with a 
white sauce. 

blare, blar, v.t. to roar: to sound loudly, usu. 
harshly, as a trumpet.— n. roar: noise. [M.E. 
.blaren.] 

Mamey, blSr'ni, n. flattery or cajoling talk.— v.t, fi> 
cajole.—41. blar'ney-bmd, Ireland. [Bto-ney 
Castle, near Cork, where a stone difficult to 
reach confers the m on those who kiss it.1 
blasd, bla'sS, ad/, dulled to pleasures: surfeited 
with enjoyments. [Fr. pa.p. of blaser, to clov.] 
Mash, blash, (Scot.) n. a dash or splash of liquid or 
semi-liquid: battwing rain: watery stuff.— 
adj. bl^'y. 

blaspheme, blas-fem', v.t. to speak impiously of.— 
v.t. to speak profanely or impiously: to curse 
and swear.— n. blasMwni'er.— a^. Masphemous 
(blas’fi-m>s; Spent., Milt. -fi). —adv. Mas'- 
phemously (Spent, -fe') —n. blas'phei^ (Spent. 
also -Ji'), impious or profane speaking: con¬ 
tempt or indignity offered to God. [Gr. 
blatphemib; see blame.] 

blast, blSst, n. a blowing or gust of wind: a forcible 
stream of air: a sound ofa wind instrument: an 
explosion or detonation: a golf stroke of explo¬ 
sive effect: any scorching, withering or per¬ 
nicious influence: a blight.— v.l. to emit blasts, 
blow: to use explosives: to swell (dial.): to 
wither (obs.): to curse.— v.t. to'blow up: to 
rend asunder with an explosive: to blow into: 
to inflate (dial.): to strike with a blast: to 
blight, wither, scorch: to strike with a curse.— 
ad/, blast'ed, blighted: cursed, damned.—n. 
blast'er, one who blasts: a kind of niblick.—ii. 
and ad/, blast'ing.—n. blast'ment (Skak.), 


blight.—4ilast'-funiace, a smelting ftimace into 
which hot air is blown; Mast'-hole, a hole in 
the bottom of a pump through which water 
enters; blast'-off, the (moment of) launching of 
a rocket-propelli^ missile or space capsule (v.t. 
and V.I. Mast off); blast'-p^ a pipe in a steam- 
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e(iBln& to eoBviw tbe -iraite atmm up tlw eliim> 
My.—Ut ati fuB bbit, ia ■ state or maximum 
activily. [O.E. bkht", cf. O.N. bUtsai G«. 
Alotre.] 

Waataata, bla^li’na, a. primordial material: the 
prlmordlum of an otvan: the protoplasmic part 
of an ovum, distinguished ftom the yolk: the 
axial part m a plant embryo. [Or. blastima, 
sprout.] 

Uasto-, blaa’td-, in composition, sprout, bud, 
germ.— ns. Uaa'tocyst, the blastula in mammals; 
Uaa’toderm (Or. derma, skin; embryology), the 
layer or layers of cells arising from the germinal 
duk. or the portion of a partially segmenting egg 
whi^ undergoes division; blastogen'esis (.-Jeir), 
transmission of hereditary characters by the 
germ>plasm: reproduction by budding.— atO. 
blasto^'ic. pertaining to the germ-idasm.— ad/. 
and n. blast'oid.— n.pl. Blastoid'ea (Or. eidos, 
form), a group of bud-like calcareous fossil 
echinodenns.—its. blas'toinera (Gr. meros, part), 
a cell formed in an early stage of the cleavage of 
a fertilised ovum; buu'topore (Gr. poros, a 
passage), the orifice of a gastnila; Uas’tosphere 
(Gr. si^aira, a sphere), a blastula; blas'tSla, a 
hollow sphere of cells, one cell thi^, formed in 
the cleavage of a fertilised ovum.—mjF. blast'ii- 
lar.—n. biastuUi'tion. [Gr. blaslos, a sprout.] 
blat. blot, v.i. to cry like a sheep or calf: to make 
an ineffectual noise: to talk with little sense.— 
Also V.I. [Imit.] 

blatant, bISt'snl, (Spans, also Uattant, prob. 
bias'»nt), ad/, clamorous: calumniously clamo* 
rotts; egregiously vulgar: (loosely) flajpant.— 
adv. blat'antly. [Prob. a coinage of Spenser; 
for the blatant beast, sec Faerie Queene, V, xii. 
37 onward.] 

Mate, blbt, (Scot.) atff. bashful, timidly awkward. 

[Perh. O.E. bla, pale.1 
blather, Mathmkite. ^ blether, 
blatter, bka’ar, (chiefly Scot.) n. a clattering rainy 
blast: a clattCT or torrent of words.—v./. to 
beat with clattering, like rain on a window.—v.r 
go utter volubly. [L. bUiterare, to prate, with 
sense probably modified by sound.] 
blaabok, bhw'bok, dfiik. bloubok, bld'bok, n. a 
small South African antelope: also a large 
extinct species. [Du. bbtauw, blue, bok, goat.] 
bland, blSd, (Scot.) n. a fragment: a broken-off 
slab: a screed or selection of verse.— v.t. to 
strike: to disfigure. [Perh. conn, with O.E. 
blbwan, to blowj 

Mane Reiter, Der, blows ri'tsr, name given to 
important art book published by two artists in 
Munich and transferred 0911) to the group of 
expressionist painters form^ round them. 
[Cer., the Blue Rider.} 

bunrart, bW, bla'wart, n. the harebell: the corn 
bluebottle.—^Also Uewart (blSd'^l). [Scot, 
biaa, and O.E. wyrt, herb.] 

May, Uvt bid, »• the bleak (fish)« [O.E. binge.] 
Uaxe, bibs, n. a rush of light or of flame: an area 
of brUliant light or colour: a bursting out or 
active display.—^v.f. to bum with a strong flame: 
to throw out a brilliant light: to be furious (call.). 
—n. blaz'er, a li^t sporting jacket, originally 
brighbcoloured.— n.pl. blazes, the fires of hell, in 
imprecations like to blazes; also like blazes, with 
Airy.—Maze away, to fire a rapid and rep^ed 
stream of bullets: to work veiy hard (coll.); 
Maze up, to burst into flames: to become furious 
(eolL). [O.E. blsese, torch.] 

Haze, bibs, n. a white mark on a beast’s face: a 
mark on a tree made by chipping the bark or 
otherwise.—v.r. to mark (a tfee or a track) with 
a blaze.— blaze the trail, to show the way as a 
[Perh. Du. bles or O.N. blesl', or 

laze, bibs, v.f. to proclaim, to spread abroad.— 
H. Maz'er (Spens.), om who Qireads abroad or 
fiUe, Jbr; mi, Mr (her); mine; nUSle, 


prodaims. [Connected with O.N. Mbo, to 
blow; conflised with UaaoB.] 

Mason, bU'sn, v.r. to make puUie: to display: 
to depict or to explain in hetwdic terms (ber.), — 
n. a coat-oAarms, heraldic bearings (alki fy.): 
the science or rules of coats-of-arms.— ns. 
blaz'oner, one who blazons: a herald : a slan¬ 
derer; Haz'oaiy, the art of drawing or of de¬ 
ciphering coats-of-arms: heraldry. jFr.blason, 
a shield, conAised with Maze (3).] 
bleach, blich, v.r. to make pale or white: to 
whiten, as textile fabrics.—v./. to grow white.— 
n. a process or act of bleaching: a bleaching 
Brant.— ns. bleach'er, one who or that which 
bwaches: (in pi.) cheap, open-air seats for 
spectators, e.g. in a baseball ground (U.S.)i 
cheap covered seats (Austr.); Meach'ery, a place 
for bleaching; bleadi'-fieid, a place for bleadung 
cloth: a bleacher’s office or works—n. and ad/. 
Meach'iBg.—4ileacMiig green,agreenfor bleaching 
clothes on; bleacMng powder, a compound of 
calcium, chlorine, and oxygen (C^OCh). [O.E. 
blican.] 

Meak, blek, ad}, colourless; dull and cheerless: 
cold, unsheltered.— adr. Meak'ly.—a. Meak'nesa. 
— ad/, ble^'y, bleak. [Apparently O.N. blelkr, 
answering to O.E. bibc, blac, pale, shining, black; 
cf. bleach.] 

bleak, bUk, n. a small white river-fish. [O.N. 
bkik/a, or a iost ^uivalent O.E. word.] 
blear, blir, ad/, dim, watery: blurred as with 
inflammation.— v.t. to dim: to blur: to dim the 
sight of: to hoodwink.— ad/, hleared.— n. blear'i- 
ness.— ad/, blear'y.— ad}, blear'-eyed. [Cf. Oer. 
blerr, soreness of the eyes.] 
bleat, blet, v.i. to cry like a sheep: to complain, 
grumble: to talk nonsense.— n. a sheep’s cry or 
similar quavering sound; a complaint, grumble. 
—II. and atO. bleat'ing. [O.E. blittm; imit.; cf. 
L. bbUIre, to bleat; Gr. blichi, a bleating.] 
bleb, bleb, n. a transparent blister of the cuticle: a 
bubble, as in water. [Prob. imit.] 
bled, bkd, pa.t. and pa.p. of bleed, 
bice, bU, (arch.) n. complexion, colour. [O.E. 
bleo.\ 

bleed, bled, v.i. to lose blood or sap: to die by 
slaughter: to issue forth or drop as blood: to 
have money, etc., extorted from one: to feel 
great pity (fig.). — v.t. to draw blood from, esp. 
surgically: to draw sap from: to extort from: 
(in bookbinding) to trim so as to encroach on 
letterpress or illustrations:—pa.r. and pa.p. bled. 
— ns. bleed'er, one who bleeds: an extortioner: 
one who suffers from haemophilia: a (nasty) 
person (slang); bleed'ing, a diwharge of blood 
or sap; letting blood; diffusion or running of 
colouring matter.— ad/, full of compassion: emit¬ 
ting sap: terribly weakened by war: bloody 
(Shak., coll.). —bleeding heart, a name given to 
various plants of the genera DIcentra, Colocasla, 
etc.: a contemptuous name for a do-gooder.— 
Meed like a pig, to bleed copiously. [O.E. 
bledan. See iA>od.] 

Meep, bkp, v.l. to give out a high sound or radio 
signal.— n. bleep'er, a detecting device that bleeps 
on receiving a certajn radio or other signal, 
limit.] 

blemish, 6/em'is^ It. a stain or defect: r^roach.— 
V./. to mark with any deformity: to tarnish: to 
defame.— n. Mem'ishinent (Spens.). [O.Fr. blesndr, 
bkndr, pr.p. bkmissant, to stain, of dubious 
origin.] 

blench, blench, bknsh, v.i. to shrink or start back: 
to flinch: to start aside, fly off (Shak.): to be 
inconstant (Shak.). — n. a starting aside (Shak.). 
tO.E. bkncan.] 

blench, blench, bknsh, ad}, ot adv. on the basis of 
payment of a nominal yearly duty.—^Also 
blanch. (See blank.] 

blend, blend, v.l. to mix together, esp. intimately or 
flk; mbte; mSdu,fdbt; dhen (then) 



_ to poDute. vitiato (&eiu.)-— 

to Iw nUoflM: to humoniso: to mde off:-> 
pa.t. and pa.p. usu. Uand'ad, also, esp. poet., 
Msot—n. a mixture.—lu. bl^'wr: Und'iaa. 
fM.B. bkndeni cf. O.E. bUmdan, O.N. blmda^ 
blami, bUod, {jobs.) v.t. to blind: to dazzle: to 
obscure*.—pa.p. (y)bleut'. [O.E. bUndm.) 
blen de , blend, n. a mineral, zinc sulphide. [Oer. 
bhnde — blenden, to deceive, from its resembuuice 
to aaiena.] 

Bleueim, blen'om, n. a kind of spaniel named from 
the Duke of Marlborough’s seat, 
blennorrhoea, blen^5-ri'», n. a discharge of mucus. 

fCr. bletmos, mucus, rnoUi, flow.] 

Uannjr, blen'l, n. a genus (Blennius) of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, usually slimy. (Or. blennos, 
mucus.] 

Uent, blent, pa.t. and pa.p. of blend (1) and (2). 
Uepbarism, blef’ordzm, n. spasm of die eyelid.— 
n. btephari'tis, inflammation of the eyelid. [Gr. 
blepharon, eyelid.] 

bleabdc, bles'bok, n. a South African antelope with 
a blaz^ forehead. [Du. bles, blaze, bok, goat.] 
Mess, bles, v.t. to consecrate: to make the sign of 
the cross over: to extol as holy, to pronounce 
holy or happy: to invoke divine favour upon: to 
wish happiness to: to make joyous, happy, or 
prosperous: to glorify:— pa.p. blessed {blest), or 
blest— adj. bless'ed, blest happy: prosperous: 
in heaven: beatified: (euphemistically) accursed, 
confounded.— adv. bim'edly.—ns. blms'edness; 
Uess'ing, a wish or prayer for happiness or 
success: any means or cause of happiness: a 

J iift or present (B.): a form of invoking the 
avour of God at a meal.—blessed sacrament the 
consecrated Host; blessing in disguise, some¬ 
thing proving unexpectedly advantageous; single 
bles^ness, the unmarried state. [O.E. bledslan, 
blitsian, bletslan, to bless, prob. from bldd, 

bless, bles, {Spens.) v.t. to brandish: to brandish 
around:— pa.t. blest. Mist. [Perh. from bless (1) 
as if to make the sign of the cross; or from bim 
(3); or poss. conn, with bbue.] 
b l eaa, bles, v.t. to wound: to bmt. [Ft. blesser, 
to wound.] 

M e et blest, pa.p. of bless.—Also adl. 

Mat blet, n. incipient internal decay in fruit 
without external sign: a part so affected.— 
v.l. to become soft or sleepy:— pr.p. Mett'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. blett'ed. [Fr.] 
blsAar {Scot.), bledh'or, blather {U.S., etc.), 
bladh'or, v.l. to talk garrulous nonsense.— n. one 
who blethers: (often in pi.) fluent garrulous non¬ 
sense.— n. bletherft'tion.— n. and ad/, bledi'ering. 
— ns. Ueth'erskate, bteth'cranskate {Scot.), 
Hath'erakite (l/.S.), a loquacious talker of 
nonsense. [M.E. blather —O.N. blathra, talk 
foolishly, blaihr, nonsense; prob. skate (the fish).] 
Meuitn, bloStr', (Fr.) bluish, 
blew, bloo, pa.l. of blow. 

Mew, an old spelling {Spens., Milt.) of blue. 
Mawits, bl&'its, n. a kind of edible mushroom, 
bluish in part. [Perh. from blue.] 

Mey, bilk, n. same as blay. 
bli^t blit, n. a disease in plants which blasts or 
withers them: a funms, insect, or other cause of 
blight: anything mat injures, destroys, de¬ 
presses, or mistrates: a daiw, depression, decay, 
set-back, check.—v.l. to affect with blight: to 
blast: to frustrate.— n. blight'er, a cause of 
blighting: a term of (usually playful) abuse, 
scamp, beggar, wretch (s/ang).— a. and adi- 
blight'ing .—adv. bli^it'ingly. (17thcent.; origin 
obscure; poss. conn, with bleach, Ueak.] 

Mighty, blVtl, {mil. slang) n. home: the home 
country: a wound necessitating return home. 
[Hind. blUkyati, fore^, European—Ar. wlldyat 
province, country. vilaye^] 

Miseblng. Same as bilimbi. 

Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: d’o^mont 


Mfaaey, Hfany, bU'ml, InterJ. a Codkney vulgarism 
tot God blind me. 

Mimp, bHn^, n. a small type of ainhip for scout- 
inp, etc.: an incurably conserretive elderiy 
military officer, as Colonel BUmp of the cartoon¬ 
ist David Low, or any other person rimilar 
views: soundproof housing- (br sound-film 
camera. 

blimy. SeeMimey. 

blin, blin, {Spens.) v.l. and v.f. to cease from, to 
cease.— n. cessation: stoppage. [O.E. bUnnan, 
to cease, pfk. be- (1), and Bnnan, to cease.] 

Mind, blind, adf. without sight: dark; obscure: . 
invisible: concealed: not directed, or affording 
no possibility of direction, hyr sight or by fore¬ 
sight: i^orant or undiscmiing: unobs^ing: 
voluntarily overlooking: without an ppening: 
failing to flower or fruit: in flying, by use of 
instruments only, without seeing course or 
receiving directions from wireless: drunk {coB.). 
— n. something intended to blind one to the 
facts: a window-screen: a shade: a stake put 
up without seeing one’s cards {poker). —v.i. 
to make blind: to darken, obscure, or deceive: 
to dazzle: to render matt: tb fill in the inter¬ 
stices of. —It. bliiid'8ge(mf/.),atemporary wooden 
screen faced with earth as a protection against 
splinters of shell and the like.—a<9. Miad'ed, 
deprived of sight: without intellectual discern¬ 
ment.— n. blind'er, one who or that udiichblinds: 
a horse’s blinker.— n. and adl. Mind'ing.—a4i. 
Mind'less. — adv. blind'ly.— it. Mind'ness, want of 
sight: ignorance: folly.—Mind'-alley, a cul-de- 
sac.— adl. (of a juvenile employment) leading to 
no settW occupation in adult life.—4iliiid'-(^, 
anthracite (as burning without flame): coal 
partly carbonised by an igneous intrusion; Mind 
date, an appointment with someone one has not 
seen, as with a dance partner chosen for one: 
the partner, etc., so chosen.— adl- blind'-drnidc, 
so drunk as to be like a blind man.—Mind'fisb, 
an eyeless fish (Amblyopsis) of the K^tucky 
Mammoth Cave.—adl. blind'foM (earlier blind- 
felled, struck blind), having the eyes bandaged so 
as not to see: thoughtless: - performed without 
seeing: reckless.—^Also adv. — vJ. to cover the 
eyes of: to mislead.—blind'-gut, the caecum; 
blind'nian’s-buff (i.e. buffet), a mme in whicb a 
blindfold player tries to catch me others; Hind 
road, a ^ssy track invisible to those that are 
on it; blind'-aide, the side on which a person is 
blind to danger: weak point: blind spot, the 
spot on the retina where the optic nerve joins 
and where there are no visual cells: a point 
within the normal range of a transmitter at 
which the field strength is abnormally small 
{radio): a point just outside the range of one’s 
vision: a region of understanding in which one’s 
intuition and judgment always fail; Mind'-Mory, 
a triforium;', blind tooling, impression without 
gilding; Mind'worm, a slow-worm, a l^less 
lizard with eyes so small as to be supposed blind. 
[O.E.6/iiMf; O.N.blindr.] 
blink, blingk, v.l. to glance, twinkle, or wink: to 
see obscurely: to look with the eyes half-closed: 
to shine unsteadily.— v.t. to shut out of sight: to 
ignore or evade.—n. a glimpse, glance, or wink: 
a gleam, esp. mdmenury.— if. bimk'aid, one who 
blinks or has bad eyes.— mfl. blinked, affected 
with blinking.—n. blink'er,.a leather flap to pre¬ 
vent a horse from seeing sidewise.— adl. blink'iiv 
{slang), a meaningless substitute for bloody.— n. 
blinks, a mud or water weed {Manila) at the 

E urslane family, with minute flowers.—on the 
link, (of electrical or electronic device) (going) 
out of ordo*. [Cf. Men^.] 
blip, blip. If. the image of an object on a radar 
screen. 

Mhn, blls, n. the highest happiness: the special 
happiness of heaven.— adl. bliss'fiil.— adv. blias'- 
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ldilr.--4i. bUw'ftdten.— off. MiMlm. (O.E. 
NUia—biake, blktie.] 

HM, Mist, (Spem.y pa.t. and pa.p. of blen (1 and 

2 ). 

Umar, bttsUtr, n. a thin bubble or bladder on the 
■kin, often containing watery matter: a similar 
•pot elsewhere, as on a leaf, meul, paint: the 
protective bulging outer hull of a double-hulled 
ship, to lessen ri» of sinking (itaut.): a plast«' 
applied to raise a blister: a tranuMuent bulge 
on the upper surfkce of an aeroplane forming 
part its structure.— r.t. to raise a blister or 
blisters on: to bum with scathing words (fir.): 
to ornament with puffs (Shak.). — v.l. to develop 
blisters.— afifs. blis'tcry; Uis'tering, of criticism, 
virulent, cruel (fig.): painfully intense or 
strenuous.—blls'terbM'tle, Mis'ter-fly, an in¬ 
sect used for blistering, esp. Spanish fly (Can- 
tharis): Uia'ter-plas'ter. a plaster made of 
Spaniu flies used to raise a blister; blis'ter-sted, 
bus'tered-steel, steel made from wrought-iron 
with blistered surface. [M.E.; mostprob.O.Fr. 
blestre, conn, with O.N. bUstr, bISsa, to blow; 
Go'. blase.) 

blitc, bBt, n. a name for several plants of the goose- 
foot family. (Gr. blitoit.) 
blithe,b/id!ft,a<(i.Jocund: cheerful: gay: sprightly. 
— adv. Uithe'ly.—n. Uiflw'ness.— adj. buflie'- 

some, joyous_ adv. UHbe'somely.— n. blithe'- 

someness. (O.E. blithe, joyful. See blin.] 
blither, blldh'ar, 9.1. anotiwr form of blather, 
Uether.—<u(l. Uitb'eriiig (used as an expression 
of contempt). 

blitz, blits, R. an attack or bombing from the air: 
any sudden, overwhelming attack.—v.r. to attack 
or damage by air-raid. (G«r. blitzkrieg, light¬ 
ning war, the German method in 1939^7/rz, 
lightning, krieg, war.] 
bihre, bttv, (Speiis.) adv. Same as belive. 
bUzzud, blls'ard, n. a blinding storm of wind and 
snow, a snow-squall.— adds. Uizz'ardly, Uizz'- 
ardone. [A modem coinage, most prob. onoma¬ 
topoeic, on the analogy of blow, blast, etc.] 
bloat, bl6t, vj. to swell or puff out: to dry partially 
by smoke (applied to fidi).— v.i. to swell or 
dilate: to grow turgid.—a. hoove (also bloating): 
bloatedncss: a drankard.— adt- bloat'ed, having 
been bloated: swollen (often as a result of 
gluttony): (fig.) swollen with riches.— n. 
Dhwt'er, a herring partially dried in smoke, esp. 
at Yarmouth. -[Cf. O.N. blautr, soft.] 

blob, blob, n. a drop or globule: anything soft and 
round, as a gooseberry: a round spot: zero.— 
9.1. to make a blob, to form into a blob. [Imit.] 

bloc, bbk, H. a combination of parties, nations, or 
other units to achieve a common purpose. [Fr.] 

block, blok, n. a mass of wood or stone, etd., usu. 
flat-sided: a piece of wood or other material used 
as a sur^rt (as for cheeping, beheading), or as a 
mould (as for hats), or for printing from (as 
wood-enmvings, process-blocks), or as a toy 
(for building): a pulley with its framework or the 
framework aJone: a connected group of houses, 
seats, sheets of paper, shares, etc.: a section of 
territory: a building lot bounded by streets 
(^U.S.): an obstruction: ahead: ablockhead: an 
impassive person: the place whme a batsman 
rests his bat (cricket): an instance of, or a cause 
of, blockage or blocking: an administrative unit 
in India.—in a block or lump: comprising 
a number grouped and dealt with together.— 
'r./. to enclose or shut up: torestrUu: toobstmet: 
to make inactive: to shape as on a block, or to 
sketch out roughly (often with In or out): to stop 
(a ball) with bat resting upright on the ground.— 
R. blockade', cutting a place off by surrounding 
it with troops or by ships: obstruction.— v.t. to 
block up by troops or ships.— ns. block'age, act 
dr instance of obstructing, or state of being 
obstructed: resistance to understanding, leara- 


inm etc., set im by existing habits of thought and 
actum; blacx'ing, intemiption of a train of 
thou^t, esp. by unpleasant thoiqihts rising in 
the mind.—-o41s« bloand, meanings as pa.p. of 
verb: subject to restriction in use; Uodcieh, like 
a blodt: stupid: dull.—Uockade'-naiaer, a 
person or ship that passes through a blockading 
force; Uock'-botdc, a book printed ftom 
engraved blocks, not movable types; blodr'- 
buster, a bomb or explosive charge able to 
destroy a number of buildings simultaneously: 
a thing or person notably violent and effective 
(fig’)I bloch'binti^— adl. —Mock capital, 
a capital letter written in imitation of type; 
block'-chain', an endless chain of blocks and 
links; block'-coal, coal that breaks into cuboidal 
blocks; block grant, a fixed general grant made 
by the cmitral government to a local authority 
for all its services, as distinct flom a series of 
specific grants each a imreentage of the amount 
spent locally on the various services; bloch'head, 
a wooden head: a dolt; block'house, a small 
temporary fort; Mocking motion, notice of 
intention to bring up a certain matter at a ftiture 
date, thus preventing (or blocking) raising of 
the subject on a motion for adjournment; Mode 
letter, a block capital: block type; block'-aiiip, a 
warship too oldf for action, but useful in port 
defence: block'-eystem, a system in which no 
.train is allowed on to a section of railway so long 
asanyotherisonit; block'-tin,tinintheformof 
blocks or ingots; Mock type, a heavy-letter type, 
without serifs. [Fr. bloc, probably Gmc.] 

Moke, bl6k, n. a man (slang): the commander 
(naut.). [Origin obscure.] 
bloncket, blongk’et, (Spens.) adJ. grey. [Fr. 
blanquet, blanchet, whitish, dim. of bkmc, white.] 
Moiid(/em. blonde), blond, n. a person of fair com¬ 
plexion and light-colourea hair—opp. to 
brunet(le). — adl- (of hair) between golden and 
light chestnut in colour: of a fair complexion: 
fair.—blond beast (or with caps.), blond type 
of primitive northern European man, admired, 
e.g. by Nietzsche, for his physical splendour: 
any predatory type of man; blond(e)'-lace, 
lace made of silk, originally raw silk. [Fr.] 
blood, blud, n. the oxygenating fluid (rM in the 
higher animals) circulating in the body: descent, 
good birth: relationship, kindred: (elliptically) 
a blood-horse, one of good pedigree: a swagger¬ 
ing dandy about town: the blood-royal (as in 
princes of the blood): temperament: bloodshed 
or murder: the juice of anything, esp. if red: the 
supposed seat of passion—hence temper, anger 
(as his blood Is iu>), etc.: the sensual nature of 
man: sensational or melodramatic tale, a penny- 
dreadful (slam). — 9.t. to bleed: to smear with 
blood: to initiate into blood sports or to war.— 
adi- blood'ed, having blood: of pure blood, 
pedigreed: initiated.—ndv. Mood'ily.— adf. blood'- 
less, without blood: dead: anaemic: without 
bloodshed: without spirit or activity (Shak.). 
— R. Mood'lessaeM.— at^. blood'y, of Uie nature 
of blood: stained with blooid: murderous, 
cruel: (coll.) as an a^. emphasising anger or the 
like, or almost meaningless, as an adv. employed 
as an intensive—^most prob. from the habits of 
the late 17th-century bloods (Etheredge, 'bloody- 
drunk’).— v.t. to make bloody.—Mood agar, 
agar-agar for growing bacteria, to which blood 
has been added before the jelly set.— asfi. Mood- 
and-thunder, sensational, melodramatic.—blood 
bank, a supply of blood plasma, or the place 
where it is kept; Mood'-hath, a bath in warm 
blood: a massacre.— a^. blood'-bespott'od, 
spotted, sprinkled with blood.—blood'-bird, an 
Australian honey-eater with scarlet plumage in 
the cock-bird.— adUs. blood'-boi'tered, clottra or 
matted with blood; Mood'-bought (Shak.), 
bought at the expense of blood or life.—blood'- 


fiUe,fiar; mt, hUr (her); mftw; m6te,filr: mate; mebn,fSbt: dhen (then) 



bradi'Wt « brother by blood: among primitive 
peoples, one vdto lu(s entered a close and binding 
iriendthm with another by ceremonies involving 
the mixings of blood.—ad/* blood'-conanming 
(5/laA;.).—Mood count, the number of red or 
white corpuscles in the h\ooA.—a^. Meod'- 
curdUng, exciting horror with a physlral feeling 
as if the blood had curdled.—Mood dmior, one 
who gives blood for use in transfusion: blood'* 
dust, haemoconia; blood'-feud, a family feud 
aridng out of an act of bloodshed: a vendetta; 
blood-flower, iVaemanrAiu: a species oMsc/cpias. 
—ad/. Uood'-troz'en (Spens.), having the blood 
frozen or chilli.—blood'-group, any one of the 
four types of human blood (designated O, A, B, 
AB) which may or may not prove incompatible 
on transfusion; Uood'-guilt’iness, the guilt of 
shedding blood, as in murder.—od/. blood'- 
guilty.—^ood'beat, the temperature of human 
blood (about 98° Fahr., ST'C); blood'-horse, a 
horse of the purest and most highly prized blood, 
origin, or stock.—ad/, blood'-hot, as hot or 
warm as blood.—blood'hound, a large, keen- 
scented (sleuth) hound, noted for its powers of 
tracing: a detective {fig.)’, blood'letter; blood'- 
letting, bleeding by opening a vein; blood'lust, 
desire for bloodshed; blood'-money, money 
earned by laying or supporting a capital charge 
against anyone, esp. if the charge be false or made 
by an accomplice: money paid to a hired assas¬ 
sin: compensation formerly paid to the next 
of kin of a victim slain; blood orange, a variety of 
orange with red or red-streaked pulp; bhi^'- 
plate, a platelet; blood'-pois'oning, a name 
popularly, but loosely, usM of pyaemia and 
allied diseases; blood pressure, the pressure of 
the blood on the walls of the blood-vessels, 
varying with age and physical condition; bhtod'- 
pudding, a pudding inade with blood and other 
materials; Mood purge, massacre or execution 
of large numbers believed by a government or 
ruler to be disloyal; blood'-rain, rain coloured 
by red dust from the desert.— ai^. blood'-rcd', 
of the colour of blood.—blood'-rda'tioa, one 
related by common ancestry; blood'root, a plant 
(Sat^idnaria canadensis) of the poppy family with 
red rootstock and sap: bnod-roy'al, royal 
descent; blood'-sac'riflce(Sltak.),asacrifiramade 
with bloodshed; blood'shed, the shedding of 
blood: slaughter.—ad/s. blood'sbot (of the eye), 
red or inflamed with blood; Mood'-sized, sized 
or smeared with blood.—^blood'-f^v'in, a disease 
of horses consisting of the swelling of a vein on 
the inside of the hock, from a checking of the 
blood; blood sports, those involving the killing 
of animals—^fox-hunting and the like.—od/. 
Uood'sprcnt, sprinkled with blood.—bbwd'stain. 
— adi- blood'stained, stained with blood: guilty 
of murder.—^blood'stock, pedigree horses collec¬ 
tively: young men available as dance partners; 
blood'stone, a green chalcedony with blood-like 
spots of red jasper: haematite: Uood'stieam, 
the blood flowing through the body: something 
playing a similarly vital part (Jig.) i blood'sucker, 
an animal that sucks blood, esp. a leech: an 
extortioner: one who sponges upon another.— 
adj. blood'sucking, that sucks or draws blood.— 
Uood'-tax, conscription or universal military 
service, as drawing from the nation, a number of 
lives or recruits annually; blood test, an examina¬ 
tion (chemical, microscopical, bacteriological) 
of a small specimen of blood usually drawn from 
a blood-vessel; blood'fliirstiness, eagm desire to 
shed blood.— huA. bkwd'thirsty.—^Uood trans¬ 
fusion, transfer of blood taken from the veins of 
one person to those of another; blood'-vcsael, a 
vein or artety; Uood'-wagon (airmen's slam), 
an ambulance; blood'-wite, -wit (hist.), a fine for 
shedding blood: the right to levy it; Uood'wood, 
a name for various trees with red wood or juke. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-man 


or thdr timber, as a lythraceoos tree of the Bast 
Indies (Lag ers tro em ia), eucalyptus of dlffmeot 
kinds, logwood; blood'-worm, a ted aquatic 
midge lam (CUrtmomas); Vnoi'jAnKm^ (tee 
rawhead).—oq/s. Uood'y-eyed: blood'y4aced.— 
bloody flux, dysentery, in whidi the discharges 
from the bowels are mixed with' blood; blood'y- 
hand'tsee hand); bloody Mary, a cocktail eon- 
consisting of vodka, tomato juice and seasoning. 
—ad/, bioody-mind'ed, liking bloodshed, crud: m 
a mood of. or inclined to show, agm^ve ob¬ 
stinacy.—Uoody-ffllnd'eAsess: blood'y-aweat, a 
sweat accompanied by the dischari^ blood. 
—avenger of Mood, the next of kinto araurdeted 
man whose duty it was thou^ to avenn his 
death; blood and iron (see Mut); in blood, m full 
vigour: in hot or cold Mood, under or free from 
excitement or sudden passion; make one's 
blood boil, to arouse one’s Airy. [O.E. Mdd; 
O.Fris. blSd; Get. blut.] 

Uoom, blSBm, n. a blossom or flower (also col¬ 
lectively): the state ofbeing in flower: the prime 
or highmt perfection of anything: the first fresh¬ 
ness of brauty of anything: rosy colour: the 
glow on the cheek: a powd^, waxy, or cloudy 
surface or appearance: an efflorescence.—y.f. to 
put forth blossoms: to flower: to be in a state 
of beauty or vigour: to flourish.—v.r. to give a 
bloom to.—n. Uoom'er, a plant that blooms: a 
floriated initial letter: an absurd and embarrass¬ 
ing blunder (sUmg). — adj. bkwm'ing, flowering: 
flourishing: fresh and youthfiil: bright: euph^ 
mistically for bloody (sUm). — adls. bloomlass, 
without bloom; bloom'y, flowery: flourishing: 
covered with bloom. [O.N. bldmi cf. Ooth. 
btoma. Get. blame.) 

Uoom, btddm, n. a mass or bar of iron or steel in an 
intermediate stage of manufbeture, esp. one 
thicker than a biUet .—n. Uoom'ery, a furnace 
for making iron ore or fron into blooms. [O.E. 
bldma.) 

Uoomer, blS&m’er, n. and adj. a dress for women, 
devised by Mrs Bloomer of New York about 
1849, consisting of a jacket with close sleeves, a 
skirt falling a bttle below the knee, and Turkish 
trousers: (in pi.) bloomer trousers: (in pi.) a 
loose undergarment similar to knickers, but 
fuller. 

Bloomsbury Group, blobms’bsr-i, a groiqi of liter¬ 
ary and artistic friends, some living in Blooms¬ 
bury, who wrote during and after the First World 
War; they included Virginia Woolf, Lytton 
Strachey, and E. M. Forster.— n. Blooms'bwyite, 
a membw of the Bloomsbury group. 

bloosme, biodm, n. and v.i. Spenser’s form of 
blossom, modified by Uoom. 

Uore, blSr, bldr, n. a violent gust of wind. [Prob. 
related to blare and Uow.] 

bloBBom, blos'sm, n. a flower or bloom, esp. one 
that precedes edible fruit: the state of bdng in 
flower, literaliy or figuratively.— v.l. to put forth 
blossoms or flowers: to flourish and prosper.— 
ft. Uoss'oming.— adj. bloss'omy, covered •with 
fldwers, flowery. (O.E. blSstm, blbstma, from 
the same root as bloom, and L.y7dr.] 

Uot, blot, n, a spot, as of a drop of ink: an 
obliteration: a stain in reputation: a blemish.— 
v.r. to obliterate: to spot or smudge: to disgrace: 
to blemish: to dry with blotting-paper:— pr.p. 
blott'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. Uott'M.—n. blott'er, 
one who blots: a ban autiior: a sheet, pad, or 
book of blotting-paper.— n. blottesque (-esk\ a 
painting executed with heavy blot-uke touches: 
a daub: a vigorous descriptive sketch (fig .).— 
Also adJ. —R. blott'ing, spotting as wiui ink: 
obliterating: smudging: drying with blotting- 
paper: blotting-paper.— aiBs. Uott'o (slang), 
helplessly drunk; blott'y, blotted: smudged.— 
Uott'ing-pad, a pad of blotting-paper; Uott'ing- 
paper, unsiz^ paper, used for abwrbing ink.— 
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Unt ow% canrli^ok, to btemlsh one’s record, etp. 
by an indisciietifin. {Origin obscure.} 

Mot, Uot, n. » piece liable to be taken at back- 
gMomon: exposure of a ptece: a weak place in 
anything. [Cf. Dan. blot, Du. Moot, naked, 
exposed.] 

Mot, blot, (Spens.) n. spawn. [Perh. conn, with 
Mow (3).} 

Motch, block, H. an insular discoloration: a 
pustule: any plant disease characterised by 
blotching.— v.t. to mark or cover with blotches. 
— tuO. blotched.—n. blotch'iness.—». and mH. 
Motcfa'ing.— cuO- blotch'y. [Prob. formed on 
blot.] 

MoubMc. See blanbok. 

Mouse, blowz, n. a loose sack>like, belted outer 
mument, like the smock-frock: a loose-fitting 
bodice for women, tucked In at the waist.— v.t. 
to arrange in loose folds.— v.L to puff out loosely 
with air, as a sail. [Fr.] 

blouson, bloo'zon, n. a woman’s loose outer 
garment fastened at the waist by a belt or 
drawstring.—blouson noir iblod-z3 nwar), a 
rebellious young man, usu. one of a group, so 
called from the black windcheaters worn by 
many of them. IFr.] 

blow, bio, n. a stroke or knock: a sudden mis¬ 
fortune or calamity.—at a blow, by a single 
action, suddenly. [Found from the ISth 
century: perh. from blow (3) or conn, with Ger. 
blauen, to beat, beetle.] 

blow, bid, v.l. to bloom or blossom.— v.t. (Milt.), 
to put forth, as flowers:— pr.p. blow'ing; pa.t. 
blew (blob)', pa.p. blown (blon). — n. blossom, 
bloom: display of blossom. [O.E. bldwan; 
Ger. blShen; cf. bloom, blossom.] 
blow, bid, v.l. to produce a current of air: to move, 
as air or wind (often impers.): to breathe hard: 
to spout, as whales: to boast: to act as an in¬ 
former (slang): (of insects) to deposit eggs: of 
an electric fuse, to melt (also v.t.). —y.(. to drive 
air upon or into: to drive by a current of air: to 
sound, as a wind-instrument: to destroy or force 
by explosive: to spread by report: to inform 
upon: to fan or kindle: (of insects) to deposit 
eggs on: to curse: to squander (slang): — pa.t. 
Mew, bloo; pa.p. blown, bldn, in imprecations 
Mowed, bldd. — n. a blast: an insect egg.—n. 
biow'er, one who blows: a metal plate on the 
upper part of a fi^iace, to increase the draught: 
a machine for driving a blast of air: a speaking- 
tube, telephone, or similar means of sending 
messages: a communication system, esp. 
one used by bookmakers and their represen¬ 
tatives, or one keeping police headquarters 
in touch with police cars (slang).—aids. 
blown, out of breath, tired: swelled: stale, 
worthless: blow'y, windy: gusty.—biow'ball, 
the downy head of a dandelion in s^: blow'fly, 
a flesh-fly (Sarcophaga): a blue-bottle (Co///- 
phoraY, biow'gun, a blowpipe (weapon); blow'- 
nolc, a whale’s nostril: a hole in ice to which 
seals, etc., come to breathe: a vent for escape 
of gas, etc.: a bubble in metal: a natural vent 
from the roof of a cave up to the ground 
surface, through which air and water are forced 
by rising tides; Mow'lamp, a portable lamp 
producing heat by a blast; bknr'-mould'ing, a 
process used in fabricating plastic objects, the 
molten thermoplastic being blown against the 
sides of the mould; blow'-out, a feast (slang): 
a tyre burst (coll.); blow'pipe, a pipe through 
whidi aJr is blown on a flame, to increase its heat, 
used in blowpipe analysis, etc.: a long straight 
tube from which an arrow, pellet, etc., is blown 
by the breath: a glass-blower’s tube; Mow'- 
valve, a snlfting valve,—Mow hot and cold, to be 
favourable and un&vourable by turns, to be 
irresolute; Mow in, to turn up casually; Mow oil 
(steam, etc.), to allow to escape, to escape 
JSie^fdr; mS, htir (her); mine; mdte. 


forcibly: blow one’s own tranpet, to sound one’s 
own praises; Mow one’s top (eoff.), to explode in 
anger; bhm over, to pass away, as a dae^ or a 
scandal: blow up, to come into bemg: to 
destroy by explosion: to explode: to flnwh in 
disaster: to inflate: to scold: to lose one’s tem¬ 
per: to enlarge, as an illustration: to go to pieces 
({/.5.): blow iqKKi, to take the bloom, freshness, 
or the interest off: to bring into discredit: 
to inform upon. [O.E. blSwan; Ger. bldhen, 
blasen; L. flare.] 

blowse, blowz, n. a ruddy, fat-faced wench.— 
blowx^, blowx'y, fat and ruddy, or flushed with 
exercise: dishevelled. [Perh. related to blush or 
Mow, or of cant origin.] 

blidiber, blub'er, n. a jellyfish: the fat of whales 
and other sea animals: excessive iht: a weeping. 
— v.l. to weep effusively (shortened to blub).— 
adj. blubb'ered, of a face, swollen with weeping. 

I ^M.E. blober, bhAer; prob. imlt.] 
ocher, properly bliihh'er, often blook'ar, or 
blddch'ar, n. a strong leather half-boot or jhigh 
shoe. [Marshal BlUcher, the Prussian general at 
Waterloo.] 

blade, bldd, n. a Scots form of blood.— ad/, blud'y, 
Mud'ie. 

bludge, blid, (slang), n. a soft job.— v.l. to loaf 
about: to evade work or other responsibility.— 
n. bludg'er. 

bludgeon, bliy'n, n. a short stick with a heavy 
striking end.— v.t. to beat with a bludgeon: to 
assail heavily. [First in ISth century; origin 
very obmure.] 

blue, bloo, adJ. of the colour of the unclouded sky, 
or that of wood-smoke, skim-milk, lead: livid : 
greyish: dismal: depressed: learned, pedantic: 
indecent or obscene: dressed in blue: symbolised 
by blue.— n. one of the colours of the rainbow: 
the sky: the sea: a blue pigment: a blue 
powder or liquid (indigo, Prussian blue, etc.) 
used in laundries: a member of a party whose 
colour is blue (as the opponents of the Greens 
in ancient Constantinople, hist, the Presby¬ 
terians, and later often the Conservatives): a 
present or past representative of Oxford or 
Harrow (dark), Cambridge or Eton (light blue) 
in sports: a similar representative of any 
university: the badge awarded to him, or the 
honour of wearing it: blue clothes: a bluestock¬ 
ing: a butterfly of the family Lxcatnldae: a 
former squadron of the British fleet: (in pi.) 
depression, the blue devils: (in pi.) slow, sad 
song orig. American Negro folksong.— v.t. to 
make blue: to treat with blue.— v.l. to turn blue. 
— ns. blue'ing, blu'ing, the process of imparting 
a blue colour, esp. to metal, or of neutralising 
yellow; blue-rot in wood: laundress’s blue 
(l/.S.); blue'ness.— ad}, bluey (bloo'i), inclined 
towards blue (esp. in compounds, as Mo'ey- 
green').— n. (Austr.) a bushman’s bundle, often 
in a blue cloth.— ad}, blu'ish.—blue baby, a 
baby with congenital cyanosis; blue'back, the 
sockeye, chief salmon of the North Pacific; 
blue'bell, in S. England the wood-hyacinth: 
(bloo'beV), In Scotland and N. England the 
harebell; bluc'berry, the fruit of Vaccinlum 
vacillans and other American species: blue'Mrd, 
a small American bird (Slalia stalls) akin to the 
warblers.—n. and adl- Mue'-black, black with a 
tinge of blue: blue changing in time to black.— 
Blue Blanket, the banner of the Edinburgh 
craftsmen; blue Mood, aristocratic blood (Sp. 
sangre azul, from the blue veins of descendants of 
the Visigoths); blue-bonn'et, a round flat blue 
woollen cap: hence a Scottish peasant, a 
Scotsman; blue book, a report or other paper 
printed by parliament (from its blue paper 
wrapper); blue'bMtIe, the blue cornflower: a 
large fly (Callipkora) with metallic blue abdomen: 
a policeman or beadle (sking); blue'-buck, the 
}qr; mdie; mSdn, /"dbi; dhen (then) 
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blaubok; bhw'cRp, a aalmon of one year, with 
blue-spotted head: the blue titmouse: a Scots¬ 
man iShak.); bbe'-cbeese, blue-veined cheese, 
e.g. Gorgonzola; blue'-chip', term applied to the 
most reliable industrial shares;" blne'coat, a 
serving-man, almsman, or other wearing a blue 
coat {arch.): a pupil of Christ’s Hospital or 
other Btuecoat school, whose ^rb is a blue coat. 
—Also aiO .—blue devil, an evil demon: (in pi.) 
the apparitions seen in delirium tremens, hence 
deep despondency; Blue Ensign, a blue flag with 
the Union Jack in canton, till 1864 flag of the 
Blue squadron, now flown by the Naval Reserve 
and certain yachts and merchant vessels; bhie'- 
eye, a blue-cheeked Australian honey-eater; 
blue'fish, a large voracious fish {Pomatomus 
saltatrix) of the Serranidae, on the U.S. Atlantic 
coast; blue fox, an arctic fox; blue funk {slang), 
great terror; bhie'gowi^ one of a former class 
of licensed beggars in Scotland, a King's 
Bedesman; blue'grass, a slightly glaucous 
permanent grass {Poa pratcnsis, etc.) of Europe 
and North America, esp. Kentucky.— adjs. blue- 
green, blue-grey, between blue and green or 
grey (blue-green algae, the Cyanophyceae ).— 
blue ground, a greyish-blue decomposed agglom¬ 
erate in which diamonds are got; blue gum, 
species of Eucalyptus, esp. E. globulus; blue 
bare, the mountain hare; blue'jacket. a seaman 
in the navy; blue jay, an American jay {Cyano- 
cltta cristata); blue John, ornamental fluorspar; 
blue laws, sumptuary laws; Blue Mantle, one of 
the pursuivants of the English Heralds’ College; 
blue moon, a very long but quite indeterminate 
time; blue mould, a fungus that turns bread, 
cheese, etc., blue; blue murder, extreme activity 
or commotion; blue'nose, a straitlaced or 
puritanical person {U.S.): {cap.) a nickname for 
a Nova Scotian; blue note, a flattened note, usu. 
third or seventh, characteristic of the blues.— 
v.t. blue-pen'cil, to correct, edit, or censor, as if 
with a blue pencil.—Blue Peter, a blue flag with a 
white rectangle hoisted when a ship is about to 
sail: a call for trumps in whist; blue pill, a, 
mercurial pill; blue'print, a photographic print, 
white upon blue, on paper sensitised witfi a ferric 
salt and potassium ferricyanide from a photo¬ 
graphic negative or a drawing on transparent 
paper—also called cyanotype, ferroprussiate 
print: a preliminary sketch or plan of work to be 
done, or a guide or model provided by agreed 
principles or rule$ or by conclusions from earlier 
experiment.—^Alsb V4. —blue ribbon, riband, the 
ribbon of the Order of the Garter; any very 
high distinction or prize: the badge of the tee¬ 
total Blue Ribbon Army, founded in America 
in 1878; blue'-rot', a blue discoloration in 
coniferous wood, caused by a Aingus, Cera- 
tostomella; blue ruin {slang), gin; blue sheep, 
the bharal; blue-sky laws {U.S.), laws to prevent 
fraud in the sale of stocks (against capitalising 
of the blue skies): blue'stocking, a learned lady, 
esp. one inclining to pedantry (said to be from 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, a member of Mrs 
Montague’s coterie, who preferred worsted to 
black silk); blue'stone, or blue vitriol, hydrated 
copper sulphate; blue'throat, or blue'breast, a 
bird akin to the nightingale; blue tongue, a viral 
disease of sheep and cattle transmitted by 
mosquitoes; blue water, open sea; blue'weed, 
viper’s bugloss (also blue thistle): blue whale, 
Sibbald’s rorqual, the biggest living animal; 
biue'wing, an American teal.—blue-eyed boy, 
favourite who can do no wrong, white-headed 
boy; burn blue, to burn with a blue flame, as 
in the presence of sulphur, terrestrial or infernal; 
out of the blue, flrom the cloudless sky: hence, 
entirely unexpectedly; the Blues, the Royal 
Horse Guards; true blue, unswervingly faithful, 
esp. to political party of blue persuasion, orig. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nuni 


used of Covenanters (see above). [M.E. blew — 
O.Fr. bleu, of Gmc. origin; O.N. bUt gave M.E. 
bla, bio and bhw.] 

Mae, bids, v.t. to squander. (Prob. for blow.] 
bluette, bia-et, (Fr.) a spark, flash: ashort playfUl 
piece of music. 

bluff, blnf, adl. steep or uprightin fi-ont: bluster¬ 
ing, surly (oiof.): rough and hearty in a good- 
natured way: outspoken: (of the dupe of a 
body) such that, when it moves throum air or 
other fluid, it leaves behind it a large .disorderly 
wake and experiences a large diirn.^—opp. of 
streamlined. — n. a high steep bank.'—mfi'. 
bluff'ly.— n. blufl'ness. [Perh. Du. blttf {obs.), 
broad, flat; or M.L.G. biqff, even, smootm] 
bluff, bluf, v.r. or r.l. to deceive or seek to deceive 
by concealment of weakness or show of self- 
confidence or threats (orig. in poker to cono^ 
poor cards).— n. a bluffing act or behaviour: a 
horse’s blinker.—it. bluff'er.—call one’s bluff, to 
expose or challenge one’s bluff. [Perh. Du. 
bluffen, to brag, boast.] 
bluggy, blugU, adj. jocularly for bloody, 
blttid, bl&d, n. a i^ts form of blood.—-ad/, bluid'y. 
blunder, blun'der, v.i. to make a gross mistake: 
to flounder about.—v.r. to utter thoughtlessly: 
to mismanage, bungle: to achieve, put, render, 
by blundering.—n. a gross mistake.—n. blun'- 
derer.—n. and adJ. bhin'dering.— adv. blun'der- 
ingiy. [M.E. blondren; prob. conn, with Uand, 
to mix.] 

blunderbuss, blun’dsr-bus, n, a short hand-gun 
with a wide bore. [Du. donderbus — dcmder, 
thunder, bus, a box, gun-barrel, gun; Ger. 
donner-bUchse.) 

Uunge, bhud, v.t. {pottery) to mix (clay or the like) 
with water.— n. bhug'er, machine for doing so: 
one who blunges. (From blend and plunge.] 
blunk, blungk, {Scot.) v.t, to spoil: to bunde.— n. 
binnk'er, {Scott) a bungler, or accormng to 
Jamieson, one who prints cloth, 
blunj^ blunt, adj. having a dull edge or point: 
rough: outspoken: dull: barren {Spens.) —v.r. 
to dull.— v.i. to become dull.— n. {slang) money. 
— adj. Uunt'ish.— adv. blunt'ly.— n. bluat'ness.—r 
adj. blunt'-witted' {Shdk.), dull, stupid. [Orimn 
unknown.] 

blur, bldr, n. an ill-defined spot or smear: a con¬ 
fused impression.— v.t. to blot: to render indis¬ 
tinct in outline: to blemish.— v.i. to make blurs: 
—pr.^p. blurr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. blurred. (Perh. 
a variety of blear.] 

blurb, bldrb, n. a publisher’s puff or commendatory 
description of a book, commonly printed on the 
jacket. (Attributed to Gelett Burgess, American 
author.] 

blurt, blurt, v.t. to utter suddenly or unadvisedly 
(with out). — v.i. {Shak.) to snort or puff in scorn. 
— n. an abrupt outburst.— adv. with a blurt.— n. 
and ad}, blurt'ing. [Prob. imit.] 
blush, blush, >i. a red glow on the skin caused by 
shame, modesty, etc.: any reddish colour or 
suffusion.— adj. pinkish.— v.i. to show shame or 
confusion by growing red: to grow red.— ns. 
blush'er; blush'et {Ben Jonson), a blushing girl. 
— a(b. blush'ful.— n. and adi- blu^'tng.— adv. 
bluan'ingly.— adj. blush'less.— adv. biush'lessly. 
— n. blush'-rosc', a pink variety of rose.—at 
the first blush, at the first glance or sight: off¬ 
hand; put to the blusb, to cause to blush. [Cf. 
O.E. blyscan, to shine.] 

bluster, blus't^r, v.i. to blow boisterously: to 
storm, rage: to bully or swagger.— v.t, to utter 
stormily: to drive by storming.— n. a blast or 
roaring as of the wind: bullying or boasting 
language: a .storm of anger.— n. and ad/. 
blus'tering.— adv. blus'teringly.— eujjs. blus'terous 
{Shak. Uus'trous), noisy: boastful; blus'tery, 
stormy: swaggering. [Cf. E. Frisian blustern, 
to bluster J 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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blut, blSdt, (Cer.) btood; Mut and boden. &mt 
hd'dfit, blood and earth, and blut und ebre, d'ra, 
blood and honour (Nazi party slomns); blut und 
eisen or eisen und blut, i'sM, blood and iron 
(Bismarck), relentless force. 

Uutwurst, blddt'vddrst, (Ger.) blood-pudding, 
bo, boh, bd, interj. a word used to drive geese or to 
frighten children.—cannot say bo to a goose, 
is inarticulate from extreme meekness, 
bo, bd, (U.S. Siangan, man (as term of address). 
Boa, bd'a, n. a genus, mainly South American, of 
lar^ snakes that kill their prey by pressure: 
(without cap.) popularly any large constricting 
snake: long, serpent-like coil of fur, feathers, or 
the like, worn round the neck by ladies.—^boa 
constric'tor, properly the name of one species; 
popularly any boa, python, or similar snake. 
(L. bda, a kind of snake.] 

Boanerges, bS^n-ur'jiz, n. a noisy preacher or 
shouting orator (sing, and pi.). [Sons of 
thunder—Markiii. 17.] 

boar, bar, bar, n, the male swine, or its flesh.— 
ad), boar'irii, swinish: brutal.—-ns. boar'fish, a 
fish (^Capras) of the horse-mackerel family with 
hoglike snout; boar'bound, a powerful dog used 
for hunting the wild boar, esp. the great Dane or 
German mastiff; boar'-spear, a spear used in 
boar-hunting. [O.E. bar-, Du. beer.) 
board {Spens., etc., bord, boon), boorde), bord, 
bard, n. a broad and thiI^-strip of timber: a 
table: supply of food: provision of meals (with 
or without lodging):' a council^ble: a council 
or authorised body: a slab preparedfor playing 
a game (as a chessboard) or other special purpose 
(as a notice-board, blackboard, knifb-board): 
side lobs, except seaboard, and the side of a ship): 
(in pi.) the stage: a kind of thick stiff paper or 
sheets of paper pasted together,'as in pasteboard, 
Bristoi-board, esp. that used in the binding of 
books: a rectangular piece forming the side of 
a book-binding: conversation {Spens.)-. coast 
ISpens.). —w.f. to cover with boards; to suf^ply 
with food (and bed) at fixed terms: to enter (a 
ship or orig. U.S., a train, bus, etc.); to accost, 
to attack (Skak.). —v.i. to receive food (and 
lodging): to border (Spens.). — ns. board'er, one 
who receives board: one who boards a ship; 
board'ing, the act of covering with boards; a 
structure or collection of boards: act of boarding 
a ship.—board'-foot, a unit of board'-measurc, 
for timber, a piece one inch thick by 12 inches 
square; board'ing-house, a house where boarders 
are kept; board'ing-pike, a pike used in boarding 
a ship, or in defending it when attacked: board'- 
ing-school, a school in which board and lodging 
are provided for pupils; board'-school, a school 
under control of a schoolboard; board'-wa'gcs, 
payment to a servant in lieu of food.—abote 
board, openly; Board ot Trade unit (elect.), a 
kilowatt-hour (contracted B.T.U.); board out, 
to have board elsewhere than where one lives: 
to place in a house for board; go by the board, 
to go over the side of a ship: to be discarded or 
ignored: to meet disaster; on board, aboard; 
sweep the board, to take all the cards: to win 
everything. [O.E. bord, board, the side of a ship; 
O.N. borth, connected either with bear or with 
broad.] 

boart. See bort. 

boast, bdst, v.i, to talk vaingloriously: to brag 
(with qf). —V.I. to brag of: to speak proudly or 
confidently of, esp. justifiably; to possess with 
pride.—n. an expression of pride: a brag: the 
cause of boasting.— n. boast'er.— adj. boast'ful, 

? ’iven to bragging.— adv. boast'fully.— ns. boast'- 
ulness, boast'ing.— adj. boast'less, without boast¬ 
ing; simple, unostentatious. [M.E. bdsl; origin 
unknown; apparently W. bostio, Gael, bond, a 
bragging, are borrowed from English.] 
boast, bosi, V.I. in stonecutting, to .shape roughly. 

fate, far; me, Mr (her); mine; mote, 


—boast'w, broad steel chisel used for boasting. 
[Origin unknown.] 

bMt, bdt, n. a small open craft usually moved by 
oars: a ship: a boat-shaped utensil (as sauce¬ 
boat).— v.i. to sail about in a boat.—v.l. to put 
or conv^ in a boat: to ship (as oars): (with It) 
to go in a boat.— ns. boat'er, one who boats: a 
straw hat; boat'ing, the art, sport, or practice 
of sailing in boats.—boat'bill, a bird of the 
heron family (from the shape of its bill); boat'- 
buiider, one who constructs boats; boat'-deck 
a ship’s top deck, on which the small boats are 
carried; boat'-fly, a water-bug (Notonecta), with 
boat-shaped body, that swims on its back; 
boat'-hook, a hook fixed to a pole used for 
pulling or pushing off a boat: boat'house, a 
house or sh^ for a boat; boat'-ioad; boat'man, 
a man who has charge of a boat: a rower; 
boat'race, a race of rowing-boats: (cap.) annual 
boatrace between Oxford and Cambridge 
universities; boat'-racing; boat'-song, a song 
sung by a boatman; boat'tail, a grackle; boat'- 
train, a train run in connection with a ship.— 
have an oar in another’s boat, to meddle with his 
affairs; in the same boat, (of persons) in the same 
unfavourable circumstances. [O.E. baf, rf. 
Du. boot-, Fr. bateau.) 

boatswain (often bosun, bo's'n, bos’n), bo’sn, n. 
foreman of a crew (warrant-officer in the navy) 
who looks after a ship’s boats, rigging, flags, etc.: 
skua (prob. from its aggressiveness); transferred 
(app.) to the tropic-bird (boat'swain-bird).— 
boatswain’s call, pipe, whistle (see whistle); 
boatswain's, mate, boatswain's assistant, [boat, 
swain.] 

bob, boh, v.i. to move quickly up and down: to 
curtsey: to ride a bobsled: to fish with a bob.— 
V.I. to move in a short jerking manner: to 
execute with a bob: to cut (hair) square across: 
to dock, to bobtail: (pr.p. bobb'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. bobbed).— n. a short jerking motion: a 
curtsey: a dance (Scot.): a slight blow (obs.): 
a jibe (obs.): anything that moves with a bob or 
swing: the weight of a pendulum, plumb-line, 
or the like: a pendant (arch.): a knot of hair: 
bobbed or docked hair: a bunch or cluster 
(as of cherries) (dial.): a bunch of lobworms, 
used in catching eels: any small roundish body: 
the refrain pr burden of a song (arch.): a short 
line at or near the end of a stanza: a term in 
bell-ringing for certain charutes—a bob minor is 
rung upon six bells; a booTinaior on eight; a 

. bob royal on ten; a bob mammus on twelve.— 
adj. bobb'ish, in good spirits.— n. bobb'le, the 
movement of water in commotion: a woolly 
ball for trimming dresses.—bob'eat, a kind of 
lynx; bob'-cherry. the pastime of catching a 
swinging cherry with the teeth; bob' (-fly'), the 
top drop-fly; bob'sled, sleigh, a short sledge: 
a sleigh made up of two of these, sometimes with 
common seat; bob'tail, a short or cut tail: 
an animal with a bobbed tail (also ad}.): a word 
applied in contempt to the rabble, as in rag-tag 
and bobtail. —Also v.t, — ad}, bob'tailed, with 
tail cut short.— ns. bob'wheel, in verse, the bob 
with the lines following it; bob'wig, one with the 
ends turned up into short curls.—bob up, to 
appear suddenly. [Poss. Gael, hahan, babag.) 

bob, bob, (obs.) v.t. to befool: to take by cheating 
(Shuk.): to cheat (out of) (5/iaA:.). [O.V. bober.) 

bob, bob, (slang) n. a shilling:— pi. bob. [Prob. 
not O.Fr. 6o(ie « IJd.] 

bobak, uubac, bo'bak, n. a species of marmot. 
(Pol. bfdtak.) 

Bobadil, btth'e-dil, n. a swaggering boaster, from 
the soldier in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his 
Humour. 

bobbery, hoh'er-i, n. a noisy row. [Perh. Hind. 
bap re, O father.] 

bobbin, bob'in, n. a reel or spool for winding yarn, 

.for; mute; moon, foot; dhen (then) 



wire, etc.—bobb'ia-tace'« lace made on n pillow 
with tebbina; boUt'in-bet' or bobb'inet, a fine 
machine^ade netted lace. [Fr. babble.] 
bobby, bob'/, (slang) n. a policeman. [Familiar 
form of Robert, from Sir Robert Pcd, Home 
Secretary at the pasting of the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1828; cf. peeler.] 
bobby-dazaler, bdt'l-daz-tsr, n. (Northern) any* 
thing overwhelmingly ei^lent, striking, or 
showy, esp. a woman; a young girl who sets 
out to make an impression, 
bobbyaock, bob'f-so/c, (slang) n. an ankle-sock.— n. 
bobbyaox'er, an adolescent girl, teenager, 
boboiiak, bob'd-Ungk, n. a North American sing¬ 
ing bird. [At first Bob Lincoln, from its note.] 
bobsled bobalei^. See bob (1). 
bobstays, bob’stSs, (flout.) n.pl. topes or stays used 
to hold the bowsprit down to the stem or cut¬ 
water, and counteract the Utain of the foremast- 
stays. 

bob-white, bob’(h)wit’, n. an American quail. [Imit.] 
bocage. See boc''age. 
bocca, bok'ka, (It.) mouth, 
boche, bosche, bosh, n. abusive French slang for 
a German. 

bock, bok, (Fr., from Ger.) a strong German 
beer—^from Einhocker bier, Eimbockbier —beer 
from Einbeck (Eimbeck): now often a glass or 
mug of beer (quarter of a litre), 
bod, bod, (orig. service slang) n. a person. [Con¬ 
traction of body (coll.).] 

bodach, bSd'ahh, bod' (Gael. bot% (Scot.) n. an 
old man, a churl: a goblin. [Gael.] 
bode, Add. v.r. to portend: to foreshow: to augur: 
to have a presentiment of.— v.i. to augur.—n. 
(Scot.) a bid, offer.— ad}. bode'fuU boding, 
ominous.— n. bode'ment, an omen, presentiment. 
— ad}, bod'ing, presaging.— n. an omen or 
portent. [O.E. bodlan, to announce—(ge)6od, a 
message; allied to bid.] 
bode. bod. See bide, 
bodega, bo-di'ga, n. a wine-shop. [Sp.] 
bodge, boj, (dial.) same as botch (v.t. and v.i.): 
(Shak.) prob. same as bu^ce.— n. (dial.) a 
clumsy patch: a clumsy worker.—Also bodg'er. 
bodger, boj'ar, (dial.) n. a travelling Pfdlar who 
turns beechwood to make chairs, pW. [Origin 
uncertain.] 

bodgie, boj'l, (Austr.) a. a deliAquent youth, usu. 
member of a teenage gang. [From bodge, a 
clumsy worker.] 

Bodhisattva, bd^l-tat'wa, (Buddhism) n. one who 
postpones entry into nirvana in order to help 
others: a future Buddha. [Sans.— bodhi, en¬ 
lightenment, sattva, existence.] 
bodhi tree. See bo tree. 

bodice, bod'is, n. a stiffened inner garment (orig. 
pi. of body) (arch.): a woman’s outer garment 
covering the waist and bust: the close-fitting 
waist or body of a woman’s gown, 
bodikin, bod'i~kin, n. dim. of body, in 'Od's 
bodikins, God’s little body, 
bodkin, bod'kin, n. a small dagger: a small 
instrument for pricking holes, for dressing the 
hair, for correcting type, etc.: a large blunt 
needle.—^to sit, or ride, nodkin, to be wedged in 
tight between two others. [Poss. conn, with 
W. bidog, damr.] 

bodle, also boodle, bod'l, bdd'l, n. a 17th-century 
Scots copper coin, worth about one-sixth of an 
English penny, the smallest coin. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

bodrag, bod'rag, (Spens.) n. a hostile attack, a raid 
—Also bord'raging. [Perh. Ir. buaidhreadh, a 
disturbance.] 

body, bod'i, n. the whole frame of a man or lower 
animal: the main part of an animal, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the limbs: the main part of any¬ 
thing: the part of a vehicle which carries the load 
or passengers: a garment or part of a garment 


covering the trunk: abodice: acorpse: matter, 
as opposed to spirit: substance or substantlai 
quality: ftiUness, soUdity: opad^ of a pahit or 
pigment: a mass: a person (eofl.)i a number 
of persons united by some common tie: size ^ 
type:—p/. bod'ies.— v.t, to give form to: to 
embbdyt—pr.p. bod'ying; pa.t. and po.p. 
bod'led.^— at}}, bod'iless, wiUiout a body: inct^ 
poreal.— a4}. bod'iiy, of the body, esp. as 
opposed to the mind: actual, real (Shak .).— 
adv. in the flesh: as a whole.—bod'y^Mild'sr, a 
maker of vehicle bodies: an apparatus for exer¬ 
cising muscles: a nutritious food; body cavity, 
the coelom, or cavity in which the vlsceia oi the 
higher animals lie; body colon, degree of 
consistence, substance, and tingeing power of a 
paint: water-colour mixed with me or other 
white to give it body; bod'y-cur'er (Shak.), a 
doctor; bod'ygnsrd, a ^ard to protect the 
person, esp. of a sovereign; body pditic, the 
collective body of the people in its political 
capacity; body servant, a personal attendant; 
bod'y-soatch'er, one who secretly disinters the 
bodies of the dead for/he purposes of dissection. 
—My-lino bowling, in cricket, fast bovriing 
delivered at the batsman’s bo<W. [O.E. bodig.] 
Boeotian, bl-d'sld.y)an, ad}, of Boeotia in Greece, 

g roverbial for Uie dullness of its inhabitants: 

ence, sbipid, dull.—^Also if. 

Boer, bd3r, (chiefly Mst.) n. a $. African of Dutch 
descent, esp. one eimged in farming.—^Also 
ad}. [Du.; see boor, bower.] 
boffin, bof*in, (orig. service slang) n. research 
scientist esp. one employed by armed forces 
or government. 

Bofors gun, bd'fdrs, at -f^s, gun, n. a double- 
barrelled, quick-firing anti-aircraft gun. [From 
Bofors, Sweden, where orig. made.] 
lio8> bog. It. spbngy, usu. peaty, ground: a marsh: 
a type of vegetation growing on peat deficient in 
lime: a latrine (slang), —y.r. to sink.—Also v.l. 
—lb bogg'iness.— ad}- bogg'y.—bog'-as'pbodel, 
a yellow-flowered liliaceous bog-plant (Narthe’ 
cium ossifragum); bog'bean, buckbean; bog’- 
butt'w, butter-IUce substance of aiumal origin 
found in Irish peat-bogs; bogTand; bog'* 
Lat'in, Shelta; bog'-moss', the sphagnum 
genus; bog'-m^le', sweet-gale (Myrica gale), 
a bog plant; bog'oak’, trunks of oak embedded 
in bogs and preserved from decay—of a deep 
black colour, often used for making ornaments; 
bog'-ore, bog'-iron, an iron ore found in boggy 
land, limonite; bog'-spav'in, distension of the 
capsule of the hock-joint of the horse; bog'- 
trotter, one who lives in a boggy country, hence 
an Irishman.—it. and ad}- bog'trottiag.—bog 
down, (fig.', with in) to make, or to be made, 
feel helpless through amount of work required 
or difficulty of task. [Ir. and Gael, bogack', 
bog, soft.] 

bogey, bd'gl, n. in golf, the score, for a given hole 
or for the whole course, of an imaginary good 
player. Colonel Bogey, fixed as a standard—the 
bo^y is higher than par or sometimes equivalent 
to It. (Perh. bogy.] 
bogey. See bogie, bogy. 

boggard, bog'ard, boggart, ‘Srt, boggle, bog'l. See 
bogle. 

boggle, bog'l, v.i. to stop or hesitate as if at a bogle: 
to start with fright: to mgke difficulties about a 
thing: to equivocate.— n. a scruple, objection: 
a bungle.—n. bogg'ler, one who boggles: a 
doubter: one who hesitates or swerves (Shak.). 
[bogle.] 

bogie, bogey, bd'gl, n. a tow heavy truck, a trolley: 
a railway coach: a pivoted undercarriage, as in 
a locomotive engine. [Ety. unknown: perh. 
conn, with bogy.] 

bogle, bo’gl. If. a spectre or goblin: a .scarecrow 
(tatt'ie-bo'gle): a bugbear, or source of terror.— 
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boM^«baci'av4,feacg'«rtt are North crf’Entfauid take the liberty. [O.E.ba/!tf; O.H.Q.btdd.O.'S. 

fbnna.—bo^ aWMit the biadi, itacka, a kind of baltr.] 

hid»<aiKl-seek. {Scot.; possibly connected with tndd-beetiiiib bdU’-bH'li^, a4l> (SAok.) poss. for 
biW (1).) bowtbSg, pot-thamping. 

begone. See bogong. bole. Ad4n. the trunk of a tree. [O.N. bofr; Ger. 

bogus. bO'gas, euO. Munterfeit. spurious. {An boUe. a plank.] 

Aamnican cant word, of very doubtful origin—^it btde, Ad/, ii. a friable earthy clay, usually red. [Cr. 
may possibly be uh. related to bogy.] bdhs, a clod.] 

boBT. bogey, b6‘gl, n. a goblin: a bugbear or bo]e,Ad/,(5cor.)fi. arecess inawall: an opening 
special objM of dread: the devil: a policeman to admit li^t and air. [Origin unknown.] 
Utangy. — pt. bo'gies, bo'geys.— tu. bog'(e)yisin: bobction,babction,bd-,b»-/eA:7rA»ii,R. a moulding 
bo'g(e)y-nian'. [Perhaps a form of bogle and around a panel, projecting beyond the surface of 
boggm.] the frammg. [Origin unknown.] 

bobea, bd^', n. the lowest quality of black tea: btdero, b^-WrO, n, Spanish national dance: a tune 
black tea generally. [From the Wu-l hills in to which it may be danced: {bo'b-rS) a jacket- 
China.] like bodice, coming barely to the waist. [Sp-l 

Bnbemian, bb-he’mi-M, n. a native or inhabitant Boletus, bol^'tgs, n. a genus of fungi, edible and 
of Bohemia: a Caech: a gypsy: a person of poisonous, with a pore-like surface instead of 
loose or irregular habits: an artist or man of gills. fL. bdlitus — Gt.bdlitis, mushroom.] 
letters, or indeed anyone, who sets social bolide, bbltd, n. a larM meteor, esp. one that 
conventions aside: the Czech language.—^Aiso bursts: a ^ball. [Fr.,—^L. boUs, -idis —Gr. 
odi.—fl. BobS'inianism.—Btriieniian ruby, rose bolls, -tdos, a missUe.] 

quartz; Bohemian topaz, bitrine. [Fr. bohdmlen, bidivar, bol-i'vSr, n. the standard monetary unit 
a gypsy, from the belief that th^ wanderers of Venezuela. [From Simdn Bolivar.] 
came from Bohemia.] boliviano, bot~e-vi-&’n6, n. a Bolivian dollar (100 

bohunk, bd’hungk, {slai^, esp. U.S.] n. a Slav or centavos). 

Hungarian, esp. an unskilled labourer: his btdl, Ad/, n. a swelling: a knob: a round capsule, 
language. [Peih. Bohemian Haiigarian.] as in cotton, flax, poppy, etc.— v.l. to swell, to 

boil, boll, V.L to pass rapidly from liquid into form boJb.—-a<(is.boilM(od/i/), swollen, podded; 
vapour with violent evolution of bubbles: to bollen (od/s; Shak.), swollen.—boU'-weevil, a 
bubble up as if from the action of heat: to be weevil {Anthonomus grandls] whose larvae infest 
heated in boiling liquid: to be hot: to be cotton-boUs; boH'-worm, a moth caterpillar that 
excited or angry.^— vj. to heat to a boiling state: destroys cotton-bolls, maize, tomatoes, etc.—^in 
to cook, dress, clean or otherwise treat by V.S..Chlorl4eaobsoleta,inEgyptindlndhiEarlas 
boiling.— n. act or condition of boiling: a hauUma and E. fabla. [A form of bowl—O.E. 
swirling disturbance made at the surface of the botto.] 

water by a fish coming to the fly.— ns. boil'er, one boll, bdl, n. a measure of capacity for grain, etc., 
who boils: that in which anj^ng is boiled: a us^ in Scotland and the north of England—in 
vessel in which steam is 'generated; a vessel for Scotland usually — 6 imperial bushels; in 
heating water for baths, etc.: an electric England varying from 2 to 6 bushels: also a 
apparatus for boiling a kettle or the like; measure of weight, containing, for flour, 140 lb. 
boil'ery, a place for boiling, esp. for obtaining [Prob. O.N. boiU.] 

salt; bml'iag, the act of causing to boil: the Bollandist, bol'an-dlst, n. any of the Jesuit writers 
condition of being bolted or at boiling-point: a who continued the Acta Sanctorum by John 
quantity boiled at once: collection, set {coll.). — Boltand (1596-1665). 

a4/. at boilin^point: very hot: bubbling: bollard, boVsrd, n. a short post on a wharf or 
swelling with hnt or passion.—boil'ing-point, ship, etc., round which rOpes are secured: one 
the temperature at which a liquid, esp. water, of a line of short posts barring passage of motor 
boils, esp. at atmospheric pressure; boil'ed vehicles. [Prob. bole.] 
shirt, a dress shirt; boilwr suit, a workman's boiletrie, bora-tri. Same as bully-tree, 
over^ garment.—boil down, to reduce in bulk Bologna, bol-dn'yd, a4j. of the town of Bologna in 
by boiling: to extract the substance of: to Italy.—-ruB. and n. Bologn'ese (or -ei'). — 
emtomise; boil over, to bubble over the aides Bologna phial, an unannealed bottle that shatters 
at the containing vessel: to break out into on scratching; Bologna phosphorus, barium 
unrestrained indignation. [O.Fr. bollllr —^L. sulphide; B^gna sausage; Bologna stone, 
bulBre — bidia, a bubble.] fibrous barytes. [L. Bondtda.] 

boil, boU, n. an inflamed swelling. [O.E. Ay/; bolometer, bO-hm'l-tar, n. an instrument for 
Gar. beule.] measuring radiant energy. [Gr. bolt, stroke, ray 

bototannis,Ao/t'/ar-ss,a4i-wild: noisy: turbulent: {balleln, to throw), metron, a measure.] 
stormy.---eu/v. bote'teroosly.— n. boia'tcrousness. boloney. See baloiwy. 

[M.E. bolstous.] Boishevik (or bol-). bol'sha-vlk, n. a member of 

bute de nnit, bwSt da nwi, (Fr.) a nteht-club. the Russuui Majority (or Extreme) Socialist 
bole, bok, (5. A/rIca) n. a goat: an antelope— party, opp. to Menshevik {hist.): a violent 
used alike of mate and ferrule. [Du. bok, goat.] revolutionary Marxian communist: anarchist, 
boko, bd'kd, n. the nose {slang). [Origin un- agitator, causer of trouble (used loosely as a 
known.] term of disapprobation).—Also »(/.—coll, 

bolas, bo’las, n. (properly pi.) a South American contracted borshie, bol'shy.— v.t. bol'shevise, 
missile, coruisting of two or more balls or -ize.— ns. bol'shevism; btd'shevist, a Bolshevik: 
stones strung together, swung round the head an extreme revolutionary communist (of any 
and hurled so as to entangle an animal. [Sp., country)—loosely used by opponents.—^Also adf. 
balls.] [Russ.-^o/rAe, greater, from its more thorough- 

bold, bbU, asO- daring: actively courageous: going programme, or from its being in a majority 
forward or impudent: presumptuous: executed (i.e. at the Russian Social Democratic Congress 
with spirit: striking to the tense, sunding out in 1903), -vik, agent suffix.] 
clearly, well marked: steep or abrupt: (oTe.g. bolater,Ad/'r/sr, a. a long round pillow or cushion: 
currants) flill-flavoured, mature, plump-—y.r. a pad; anything resembling it in form or use, 
bold'en (oAs.), to make bold— adv. boU'b^, esp. any piece or mechanism affording a support 
— n. boU'iMBS.—o4/- boM'-laccd, impudent: of against pressure; a form of cold chisel with a 
type, having a heavy free.—bold as brass, utterly broad, aplayed-out blade, used in cutting stone 
unabashed; to make bold, to be ao bold as to. to slabs, etc.: the jutting-out part of a knife which 
fiUe,/dr: mf, h&r (her); mine; mtUe,fitr; rnttle; mdSn,/ddl; dhen (then) 
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aboU on the handte.— v.t. to rapport as with a 
bolster: to hold up.— adj. btd'stei^ supported: 
swelled out.—a. and atU. bol'sterins, propping 19 
or supporting. [O.E. bolster.] 
bolt, bdtt. It. a bar used to fasten a door, etc.: a 
stout pin with a head: an arrow, esp. for a cross¬ 
bow: a thunderbolt: a roll ofa definite measure 

i of cloth, etc.): the uncut edge of a sheet folded 
br a book: a rush.— v.t. to fasten with a boh: 
to fetter: to throw or utter precipitately: to 
expel suddenly: to discharge, as a bolt: to 
swallow hastily: to breiUc away from, withhold 
rapport from iU.S.). — v.i. to spring, dart: to 
rush away: to take flight: to run away: to start 
up: to withhold support from one’s party, or its 
policy or nominee —odr. like a bolt.—n. 

bolt'er, one who bolts: a horse given to running 
away.—bolt'-head, the head'of a bolt; boltliole, 
a hole to receive a bolt: a secret passage or way 
of escape: a refura from dang^: a distilling 
receiver {arch,}; bolt'-rope, a rope sewed all 
round the edge of a sail to prevent it from 
tearing.—a fool’s bolt is soon shot, a fool soon 
gives away the initiative, leaving himself un¬ 
protected; bolt from the blue, an unexpected 
event; bolt upri^t, upright and straight as an 
arrow: supine (obr.); have shot one’s bolt, to be 
unable to do more than one has done. [O.E. 
bolt; O.H.C. bolz.} 
bolt. See boult. 

bolus, bo’bs, n. a rounded mass: a large pill. [L. 
bdlus —Gr. bolos, a lump.] 
boma, bd'ma, n. a fenced enclosure. [Swahili.] 
boma, bd'ma, n. a boa or anaconda. [Congo; 
thence carried by Portuguese to Brazil.] 
bomb, bom (old-fashioned bum), it. a hollow case 
containing explosive, incendia^, smoke-produc¬ 
ing, poisonous, or other offensive material, 
deposited, thrown, dropped, or shot from a 
mortar: a rounded mass of lava thrown out by 
a volcano.— v.i. to throw, dischai^ or drop 
bombs.— v.t. to attack, injure, or destroy wiffi 
bombs.— It. bombard {bom'bSrd}, an early 
cannon, throwing stones, etc.: a large liquor-, 
jug, a black-jack (Shak.): an old form of 
bassoon.— v.t. bombard', to attack with artillery: 
to batter or pelt: to subject to a succession of 
blows or impingements: to assail, as with 
questions (fig.): to subject, as the atom, to a 
stream of particles at hi^ speed (phys.). — ns. 
bombardier (bom-, bumisr-mr'), the lowest 
non-commissioned officer in the British artilleiy, 
formerly a man employed about a bombard; 
bombardment {bom-bUrd'msnt); bombar'doa (or 
bom'), the bass tuba.— n. bomber (bom'sr), one 
who bombs: a bombing aeroplane.—^AJra ad/. 
—bombardier beetle, a name givot to beetles 
(firachittus, etc.) that discharge an acrid volatile 
fiuid with explosive force from the abdomen; 
bomb'-calorim'eter, an apparatus for determining 
the calorific value of fuels by ignition in a thick- 
walled steel vessel; bomb'-mspos'al, the act 
of removing and detonating previously un¬ 
exploded bombs.— ad/s. bomb'-bappy', in a 
state of mind for discharging bombs without 
compunction; bomb'proof, proof or secure 
against the force of bombs.—n. a bomb-proof 
structure.—bomb'Bhell,abomb: now onlyjfg., a 
sudden and surprising piece of news; bonub'-site, 
an area which has been laid waste by 8ir-raid(5); 
bomb'-vessel, -ketch (hist.\ a vessel for carrying 
mortars used in bombarding from the sea.—go 
like a bomb, to go very well or very quickly. [Pr. 
bombs, prob.—^L. bombas —Or. bombos, hum¬ 
ming sound.] 

bomimne, bombazine, bom’ba-zen, or sin', 
formerly bum', n. a twilled or corded fabric of 
silk and worsted, or of cotton and worsted. [Fr. 
bambasin —L.L. bombycinus —Or. bombpkinos, 
bombfix, silk-worm.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d’s-msnt 


bombast, bom'bast, a. cottonwool: padding: 
stuflbig: inflated or high-sounding language, 
(\Mikn.r-ad/. (fihak.) inflated.— vJ. {-bar, im 
bom') to pad, stuff: to inflate, render gnndioae. 
— ad/, bombas'tic, hi^-sounding: inflated.— 
adv. bombaB'tically,r—». Bom'bax, a genus of 
tropical, chiefly S. Amer. trees, ghing luune to the 
silk-cotton family, Bombac&'ceae.---adl. bomba- 
cft'ceouf. [L.L. bombax, cotton—Gr. btmtbpx, 
silk.] 

Bombay duck, bom'ba dak, n. a fish, the bununalo. 
bomba, 636, (Fr.) a dessert, usually'icecream 
frozen in a round or melon-shaped mould, 
bombilate, bombinate, bom'bilSt, -bindd. vJ, to 
hum, bu^ drone, boom.— ns. bom'mlathm, 
bomliiiiation. [L. bombilSre, bombinSre.] 
Bombyx, bom'blks, n. the silkworm genus, giving 
name to the family Bombycidae Cits'll). —n. 
bom'bycid, an insect of the family.—^Also od/. 
[Gr. bonibyx.] 

bon, 63, (Fr.) good; bon accneil, bo-na-k«ey\ 
good reception, due honour; bon ami (fern, 
bonne amie), bo-na-mi, good friend: lovm; 
bon camarade, 63 ka-mu-rad, good comrade; bon 
chrdtien, kra-tyi, ’good Christian’—a kind of 
pear, the William; bon diabie, di~dbV, good- 
natured fellow; bon gofit, goo, good taste; bon 
grd, mal gid. gra, mal gr&, willing or unwilling. 
willy-nUly; bonjour, shSdr, (Fr.) good day: 
good morning; bon marchd, mor-sha, bargain: 
cheapness: cheap: cheaply; bon mot, md,(pl.) 
bons mots), a witty saying; bonsoir, swar, (Fr.) 
good evening; bon ton, r5, the height of fa^on; 
bon vivant, vi-v&, a jovial companion: one who 
lives well, esp. one who enjoys fine food (bmme 
vivante is not according to French usage); 
bon vivcur, ve-wrr (not used in Fr.), a bon rivant, 
esp. a man-about-town; bon voyage, vwa-ySzh, 
a good journey to you. 

boi^ bS'na, bo, (L.) go^s; bona mobilia, ind-6i'- 
Iha, movable goods; bona peritura, per-i-ta'ra, 
-Ids', perishable goods; bona vacantia, vo- 
kan'sht-a, wa-kan'tl-a, unclaimed goods, 
bona fide, bd'no fid'{»), bo'na fi'db, (L.) (obi.) in 
good faith—(used as at//.) genuine; bona fldes, 
/f'der,>Sd'ds, good faith: genuineness, 
bonanza, bon-an'ss, n. a rich mass of gold: any 
mine of wealth or stroke of luck.--odj. vmy 
prosperous. [Sp., good weather.] 

Bonapartean, bd-e»part'isn, a^. of Napoteon 
Bonaparte or his family.—n. Bo'napartism, 
attachment to his dynasty or policy.-..ii. and 
ad/. Bo'napartist. 

bona-roba, bd'nosd'ba, n. (Shak.) a showy wanton, 
a courtesan. [It. buona roba, lit. good stuff (or 
dress).] 

bonaB(B)uB, bonss'ss, n. a bison. [L.,—Or. 
bonasos, bonnssos.] 

bcmbon, bon'bon, b34A, n. a sweetmeat: a crackw 
(for pulling).—n. bmibonniere {b3-bon-yer'), a 
fancy box for bolding sweets. [Fr., redup. of 
bon, good.] 

bonce, 6oiu,ii. a large marble: the head. [Origin 
obscure.] 

bond, bond, n. that which binds, a band: link or 
connection or union: a writing of oblimtion to 
pay a sum br to perform a contract: adebenture: 
a mor^ge (Scots law): any constraining or 
cementing force: in building, the overlapping 
connection of one stone or brick with another, as 
in English bond, Flemish' bmid, etc.: (in pi.) 
imprisonment, captivity: the condition of goods 
retained in a warehouse, called a bonded ware¬ 
house or bonded store, until duties are paid.— 
V.I. to connect, secure, or bind with a bond: to 
put in a bonded warehouse: to put in a con¬ 
dition of bond: to cause to adhere (e.g. metal 
to glass or plastic).— atff. bond'ed, secured by 
bond.— ns. bond'er, a bondstono or header; 
bonding.—bonded debt, the debt of a corporation 
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public compuy; bead paiwr, a niperior kind of 
paper, ofigiaally Intended for bond*: boadi'nna. 
a eui^: bond'etone, a stone that reechea a 
eonaideiabie distance into or entiiely tbrouidt n 
wallfortheputposeofldndingittoaetber; bond* 
tinAer, timber buih into a wall as it is carried up 
fbr the purpose of binding it together in a 
longitudiw direction; bond'-washing, an illegal 
setiea of deals in bonds desimed to avoid pay* 
ment of tax. [A variant of band—O.E. blnckm, 
tobind.1 

bendt bomd, ad}, in a state of servitude.—ns. 
bond'age, captivi^: slavery; bond'ager, a 
female outworlmr ui the Borders and North of 
England, whom the hind or married cottar was 
bound to iwovide for the farm-woik.—bond'maid, 
b<aiid'*WMnaa, bends'womaa, a woman-slave; 
bond'nian, boods'iiuui, a man-slave; bond'man- 
aUp; boad'servant, a slave; bond'-sanice, the 
cimdition of a bondservant: slavery; bond'- 
alave, a slave. [O.E. bonda, a boor, a house¬ 
holder, feom O.N. bSndl, bttandl, a tiller, a 
husbandman, bUa, to till, cog. with O.E. buan, 
meaning affected by association with bead (I).] 
bondoc, bon'duk, n. the nicker seed. [Ar. bonduq, 
a kind of nut.] 

boae,bdn,n.ahard substance forming the skeleton 
of the higher animals: a separate piece of the 
skeleton: a piece of whalebone: a bobbin for 
lace-making: (in p/.) the skeleton or anything 
analogous: (in a/.) mortal remains: (inp/.)pieces 
of bone or the like held between the fingers of the 
hand and rattled together to keep time to music: 
(in p(.) dice.—v.r. to take the bones out of, as meat ‘ 
to furnish with bones: to seize, to steal (s/ong).— 
adls. boaed. having bones: having the bones 
removed; bene less, wanting bones: spineless 
(fig.). —n. ban'iness; boner (bSn'ar) (l/.S. slang), 
a howler.— adJ. bon'y< full of, or consisting of, 
or like bones: thin.—bene'-ache, pain in the 
bones; bone'-ash, bone'-earth, the remains of 
bones burned in an open furnace: bone'-bed, a 
dq>osit of fossil bones; booe'-brecc’ia, rock 
formed of brokrni fossil bones; bone'-blaw, the 
carbonaceous remains of bones heated in a 
close vmsel; boae'-cava', a cave containing 
deposits of fossil bones of animals that lived in 
it or their prey; bone diina, china in the making 
of which caldum phosphate, as in bone ash, 
is used.—faone'-dry', as dry as bone: under 
total prohibition.—b^'-dast, ground or pul¬ 
verised bones, used in s^icuiture; bonalicad, a 
blockhead.—^', bona-idle, utterly idle, idle to 
the bone.—bone-lace', lace woven with bobbins, 
which were often made of bones; bone'-mear, 

S ound bones used as fertiliser and as animal 
sd; bone'-mill, a mill where bones are ground; 
bone'-oil', a liquid got in dry distillation of 
bones; bone'set, an American species of hemp 
agrimony; bone'setter, one who treats broken 
bones without being a duly qualified surgeon; 
bona'shakar, a familur name for earlier forms of 
bicycle: any crazy vehicle; bone'-spavui, a bony 
excrescence or hard swelling dn the inside of tlw 
hock of a horse; bona'-tur'quoise, blue fossil 
bone or tooth used as turquoise; beny fishes, the 
Teleostei, an order of fishes including moat of 
the living forms; beny pika, the American (and 
fossfl) gaifish.—a bone of contaotion, something 
that causes strife; a beoa to pick, something to 
ocam one (arch.): a difference to be cleared 
up (trah somebody); bona up on (.slang), to 
study or collect information about (a subject) 
for an immediate purpose; make no bones of, 
about, to have no scruplea about: to make no 
ftiM, difficulty, about; neat the bone, mean: on 
the verge of the indecent; to the bone, to the 
/(Us, fir; ml, hit (her); mine; mile. 


inmostpart: to the minimum. [OJS.Ma: Oer. 
bain, leg.] 

bonfire, bon'/U, n. a large fire In the (ven air on 
occasions of pubUc slicing, for consumiim 
garden rcAise, etc.—originally a fin in whimi 
bones were burnt, [bone, and fire.] 
bongo, bong’gS, n. an African bushbude. [Native 
name.] 

bongo (drum), bong'gd, n. a small Cuban drum 
played with the fingers—generally used in pairs, 
bengrace, bon'gris, n. a shade fVom the sun once 
worn by women on the front of the bonnet: a 
broad-brimmed hat or bonnet. [Fr. bonne 
(fern.) good, grice, grace.] 
bonhoimdii-ionr, bo-nserHlihsh^, n. a small desk 
or writing-uble popular esp. in ISth-cent. France. 
[Fr., haiminets of the day.] 
bonbiHn(m)ie, bon'-o-mi, *. easy good nature. 
[Fr.] 

bonie. See bourn. 

boniface, bon'i-fis, n. an inn-keeper—from the 
hearty Bonffiice of Farquhar’s Beaux' Stratagem, 
or the Bonffittilo of Ariosto’s La SeoUtstica. 
beniof, bin'ing, n, estimation of straightness by 
lookmg along a row of poles, as in bening-rod 
or-tebscope. 

bonito, borne'tS, n. a tunny of various kinds. [Sp.] 
bonkers, bong'ken, (sbmg) ad}, slightly druiuc: 
cra^. 

bonae, bon, n. a French maid or nursemaid. [Fr.; 
fem. of bon, good.] 

bonne, bon, fem. of bon, (Fr.).—^bomw chance, 
shSs, go(^ luck; bonne compagnie, k3^a-nyi, 
good society; buiiie foi,/wa, good feith; bonne 
grace, gris, good grace, graceftilness; in pi. 
favour; bonne mine, min, good appearance, 
pleasant looks. 

bonne-bouche, bon4)ddsh, n. a delicious morsel. 
[Fr., pleasant taste; bonne (fem.), good, bouche, 
mouth.] 

bonnet, boafr, n. a woman’s head-covo-ing, tied 
on by strings: a soft cap: the velvet cap within 
a coronet: a small work before the salient or 
flanked angle of the ravelin (fort.): an additional 
part laced to the foot of jibs, or othu’ fore-and- 
aft sails, to gather more wind (naut.): a wire- 
cowl over a chimney-top: the cover of a motor¬ 
car engine, or of various parts of machinery, etc.: 
the second stomach of a ruminant: a deroy or 
.pretended player or bidder at a gaming-table or 
an auction, the accomplice of a thimble-rigger.or 


wore a bonnet, not the hat of the gentry; 
bonn'et-monkey, an Indian macaque (from the 
appearance of the head); boon'et-piece, a gold 
com of James V of Scotland, on which the king 
wears a bonnet instead of a crown; bonn'et- 
rouge (Fr.: bon-a-rdSsh), the red cap of liberty of 
the French Revolution, In the form of a Phrygian 
cap. [O.Fr.,—L.L. bonnetum, orig. the name of 
a stuff.] 

bon(n)ibel), bon~i-beV, (Spens.) n. a good and 
fair maid. [Fr. bonne ef belle, good and fair: or 
for bonny belle.] 

bon(n)ilasse, bon'i-Hs, n. (Spens.) for bonny lass, 
bonny, bonnie, bon'i (Scot, also bS'nt; Burns 
bonie), adf. comely, pretty: plump: healthy- 
looking: as a general term expressing apprecia¬ 
tion, considerable, etc., often ironically: smiling, 
gay (obr.): stout, strong (Shak.). —Also odv.— 
adv. bonn'ily, beautiftilly: gaily.— n. bonn'iness, 
handsomeness: gaiety. [Origin obscure.] 
bonny-clabber, bon'i-klab'er, n. milk naturally 
clotted on souring. [Ir. bainne, milk, claba, 
thick.] 

bonsai, bon'sl, bin’, n. a dwarf tree growing in a 
pot, producM by special methods of cultivation: 
the art of growing such trees. [Jap.] 
fir; mite; mSin,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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hoM p i ri , bon'splL n. • ptat match, now only a 
curling match. jApp. nom aome Du.'«ompound 
of ^7. play: cf. oa'apicl.] 
bontmok, bon’t»-bok, n. a South African antelope. 

[Du. bont, particoloured, bok, goat.] 
bonna, bdn'as, n, a premium b^ond the uauai 
interest for a loan: an extra dividend to share- 
hoiders: a policy-holder’a share of profits: an 
extra payment to workmen or others: a douceur 
or bribe.—bonna issue, an issue to shareholders 
in a company of shares for which no payment is 
made, representing a capitalisation of reserves. 
[L. bonus, good.] 

bonxie, bongks’i, (Shetland) n. the great skua. 
(O.N. butUd, heu.] 

benn, bone, n. a Buddhist priest. [Jap. bomb or 
bomi, a priest.] 

bonzer, bon'zar, (slang’, Austr.) atfl. very good, 
boo, booh, MS, InterJ. expressive of disapprobation 
or contempt.— v.t, and v./. to hoot.—v./. boo'- 
hoo', to weep noisily. 

boobook, bdd'bddk, n, an Australian owl (Ninox 
boabook). [Imit.; from its cuckoo*like cry.] 
boob, 6dM, v.r. to bungle.— v.i. to blunder.—n. 
a blunder: a stupid fellow (U.S,). [booby.] 
booby, bdd'bi, it. a lubberly lout: a stupid fellow: 
a boy at the bottom of the class: a sea-bird of 
the gannet tribe, absurdly easy to catch.— at^s. 
boo'by, boo'byi^t like a booby: stupid.—n. 
boo'byism.—bM'by-prize, a prim for the worst 
score; boo'^-tr^i, a rude form of practical 
joke, by which something is made to fall upon 
one entering a door, or the like: a harmless- 
looking object which on being touched sets off 
an explosion. [Perh. Sp. bobo, a dolt.] 

Iwodle, bddd’l, n. a crowd, pack: stock-in-trade, 
capital: counterfeit money: mon^ got by 
political or official corruption: spoil. [Perh. 
Du. boedeL property.] 
boodle, bdod'l, (slang) n. a stupid noodle, 
boody, bddd'i, v.l. to sulk or mope. [Fr. bonder, 
to pout.] 

boogie-woogie, bddg'i-wodg'i, n. a jazz rhythm in 
which the piano has an ostinato figure in the 
bass. [From U.S. slang boogie, a Negro 
performer, and woogie, invented to rhyme.] 
book, bdbk, n, a collection of sheets of paper, etc., 
bound together or made into a roll, either 
printed, written on, or blank: a large-scale 
literary composition: a division of a volume or 
composition: (with the) the Bible: a betting- 
book, or record of beu made with different 
people: any source of instruction (^g.): a lib¬ 
retto : the first six tricks gained by a side in whist: 
a structure resembling a book: (pi.) formal 
accounts of transactions, as minutes of meetings, 
records k^t of a business.—v.r. to write or 
enter in a book: to engage in advance; of 
police, to take the name of. for an alleged offence. 
—V./. to make a reservation in advance.— adl. 
book'ful, full of information gathered from 
books.— n. book'ia (coll.), a bookmaker.— adl- 
book'ish, fond of books: acquainted only with 
books: savouring of books.—^n. book'ish^s.— 
adj. book'less, without books: unlearned.— n. 
book'let, a small book.— ad}s. book'sia, by way 
of being literary; book'y, bookish.—book'- 
acGount', an account of debt or credit in a book: 
book'-binder, one who binds books; book'bind- 
ing, the cover of a book: the art or practice of 
binding or putting the boards on books; book'- 
can'vBSser, one who goes around soliciting orders 
for a book; book'case, a case with shdves for 
books; book club, a society that buys, circulates 
on loan, or prints books for its members; book'- 
ibbt, a sum owing to a seller as shown in his 
business-books.— ad/s. bookad'-out, botdted'-up, 
full up: unable to accept further reservations or 
appointments.—book'-end, a prop for the end of 
a row of books; botric'-hold'er, one who holds 
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the book of the play and prompts the actor in the 
theatre; book'-lHint'ar, one who hunts for rare 
books; bobk'ing-derk', one who sells ttekets; 
boak'hw-haD; botdt'ing-off'ke, an ofltee where 
names are boolmd or tickets sold; boekTteeeer; 
book'keep'ing, the art of keeping accountt m a 
regular and systematic manner: book'laad 
(O.E. bdcland), land taken from tbe/bkland or 
common land, and granted by bbc or writtot 
charter to a private owner; bo«d('*4aani'ing. 
teaming got from books, as opposed to practical 
knowledge; book'lmre (Scot, bode-, hoik-lear, 
-ISr), book-learning: bibliographical lore; 
book'hwae, a wingless insect of the Corrodentia, 
found among books and papers:—^/, book'lice; 
book'mak'er, one who makes up books firom the 
writings of others, a compiler: one who makes a 
living by betting at race-courses; bodc'making; 
bookman, a scholar, student; book'raark, 
something placed or to be placed in a book to 
mark one's place; book'-nute (Shak.), a 
companion in study: a schoolfeliow; book'- 
mind'edness, habitual dfrection of the mind 
towards books; book'-mus'lin, muslin used-in 
book-binding; book'-oath (5A<iA;.), an oath made 
on the Book or Bible; book'plate, a label 
usualiy pasted inside the cover of a book, 
bearing the owner’s name, crest, coat-of-arms, 
or peculiar device; book'-post, arrangement in 
the Post Office for the transmission of books; 
book'-scor'pion, a scorpion-like arachnid found 
in libraries, probably feeding on booklice; book'- 
seller, one who sells books: formerly a publisher: 
book'selling; book'shelf, a shelf for books; 
bodc'shop, a shop where books are sold; book'- 
stali, a stall or stand, generally in the open air, 
where books are sold; book'atand, a bookstall: 
a stand or support for holffing up a book in 
reading; book-tally, -token, a paper to M 
exchanged for books qf a stated price, sent as 
a gift; book trade, the trade of dealing in books; 
book'worm, a grub that eats holes in books, esp. 
a beetle larva (Anobium): a hard reader.—be 
upon the books, to have one’s name in an oflicial 
list; book of words, directions for use; bring to 
book, to bring to account; get one’s books, to be 
dismissed; in one’s good (bad) books, favourably 
(unfavourably) regarded by one; suit one’s book, 
to be agreeable to or favourable to one; taka a 
leaf out of another’s book, to profit by his 
example; talk like a book, to talk pedantically, 
or with precision and readiness; witbmit book, 
from memory: unauthorisedly. (O.E. 6dc, book, 
beech; Ger. bucAe, beech, buck, book, suppoM 
to be from early ^.permanic use of beechen 
boards.] 

Bodean algebra, bdd’le-an aVJl-bra, an algebra 
closely related to logic in which the symbols 
used do not represent arithmetical quantities. 
(Named after George Boole (1815-1864).] 
boom, bddm, n. a pole by which a sail is stretched: 
a chain or bar stretched across a harbour: a 
barrier oftloating logs: a long beam; a tree (in 
combination, as Kaffir-boom, etc.; S. Afilca ).— 
boom'-iron, a ring in which a spar slides; boom'- 
slang, a venomous S. African tree-snake. [Du. 
boom, beam, tree.] 

boom, boom, v.t. to make a hollow sound or roar. 
—a hollow roar, as of the sea, the cry of the 
bittern, etc.—boom carpet, area aifecied by a 
particular sonic boom. [From a L.G. root 
found in O.E. byme, a trumpet, Du. bommen, to 
drum; like bonib, of imit. origin.] 
boom, boSm, v.l. to go on with a rush: to become 
suddenly prosperous: to increase sharply in 
value.—v.r. to push into sudden prominence: to 
boost by advertising.—/!, a sudden increase of 
activity in business, or the like—often specially 
worked up: sudden rise in price or value.—n. 
and aiff. boom'ing. [Prob. from boom (2).] 


Neuual vowels in unaccented syllables: W'a-nwnr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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boMnw. MSm'ar^ii. the sewellel: the chickaree. 
bee e wHMgt b&ba't-rang, n, a, bent missile used 
by the natives of Australia, sometimes so 
balanced tiut it returns towards the thrower: 
an act tlut recoils upon the agent (fig .).— 
v.i. to recoil thus (fig.). [Australian.] 
boon, bodn, n. a petition: a gift, favour. [O.N. 
bSn, prayer: O.E. bin.) 

boon, Mon, adj. my, merry, or kind. [Fr. bon — 
L. bonus, good.] 

boondocks, boon'doks, (U.S.) n. isolated rough 
uncivilised country. [Tagdiog bundok, moun¬ 
tain.] 

boondoggle, boon’dog-l, (U.S.) n. a Scout's plaited 
cord of varicoloured leather strips: an article 
of simple handcraft: work, or operation, of little 
or no practical value, esp. work officially pro¬ 
vided as a palliative for unemployment. [Scout 
coinage.] 

boong, bSbng, n. a New Guinea native: an abor¬ 
igine. [Aborigine word.] 
boM, boor. If. a countryman, a peasant: a Dutch 
colonist in South Africa: a coarse or awkward 
person.— ad/, boor'ish, like a boor: awkward or 
rude.—udv. boor'iriily.— n. boor'ishness. [Du. 
boer; perh. partly O.E. bkr, gebur, farmer.] 
bomd, booide, bdrd, bdrd, old spellings of board 
(Spens., etc.), 
boose. See boon. 

boost, bodst, v.r. to push up: to raise, as price, 
morale: to advertise or promote: to supplement 
voltage oft to increase supply of air to, or 
pressure of.—Also n.— n. boost'er, a person or 
thing which boosts: an auxiliary motor in a 
rocket, usually breaking away after delivery of its 
impulse: any device to increase effect of another 
mechanism. [Orig. U.S.; origin unknown.] 
boot, boot. If. a covering for the foot and lower 
part of the leg, generally made of leather: an 
instrument of torture for the leg: a box or 
receptacle in a coach: a compartment in a motor 
car for luggage, etc.—v.r. to put boots on: to 
kick: to turn out, dismiss.—boot'ed, having 
boots on, equipped for riding.—n. bootee', a 
lady’s short boot: an infant's woollen boot.— 
boot'black, a shoeblack; boot'-catcber, an inn 
servant who helped to pull off guests’ boots; 
boot'-closer, one who closes the upper leathers 
of boots; boot'-book, an instrument for pulling 
on long boots; boot'hose (Shak.), a stocking 
used instead of a jack-boot:— pi. boot'hose; 
bom'ikia, the boot/or torture: a boot or mitten 
for the gouty; boot'-jack, an instrument for 
taking off boots; boot'lace, a lace for fastening 
boots; bMt'last, boot'trce, the last or foot-like 
mould on which boots or shoes are made or 
stretched to keep their shape; boot'leg, the leg 
of a high boot.—v.r. to smuggle (li<}uor).— 
booC'l^ger, one who smuggles alcoholic liquor 
in a bootl^ or elsewhne: an illicit dealer; 
b^'lening.—ad/, boot'leg without boots.— 
boot'lickw, a toady (U.S. Doot'lick; also v.r.); 
boot'lkking; boot'mwer; boot'making; boot^ 
an inn savant who cleans boots, runs messages, 
etc., also used in combination as lazyboots, sty- 
boots', boot'toniing, the part of a ship’s hull be¬ 
tween the load-line and the water-line when the 
ship is without cargo: act of coating this: paint, 
etc., for the purpose.—l>oot and saddle fa corr. of 
Fr. boute-sette, place saddle), the signal for 
mounting; like old boots (s/ang), vigorously; the 
boot is on the other leg, foot, the tables are 
turned: responsibility is (now) the otha way: the 
reverse is the truth; die in one’s boots, to die a 
sudden death, not in bed: get the boot (slang), to 
be dismissed; have one’s heart in one’s bo^, 
to have lost courage. [O.Fr. bote (mod. botie )— 
L.L. botta, bota, of doubtftil origin.] 
boot, bfidt, v.t. to profit or advantage.— n. 
advantage: profit: in old law, any r^ration or 

/(ile,fSr; mi, h&r (her); mine; mBt 


compensation paid: booty (Shak.). — aiB. boot'- 
less, without boot or profit: Useless.—oav.boot'- 
leasly.—n. boot'kssness.—^to boot, in addition. 
[O.E. b6t, compensation, amends, whence bitan, 
to amend.] 

Boiites, bd-o'tez, n. a northern constellation beside 
the Great Bear, containing the bright star 
Arcturus. [Gn BMtis, lit. an ox-driva.] 
booth, b65dh, booth, n. a hut or temporary erection 
formed of slight materials: a small shop of 
simple construction: a covered stall at a fair or 
marka: a polling place. [O.N. bath, or a 
cognate word; cf. Ger. bude.\ 
booty, bSbt'i, n. spoil taken in war or by force: 
plunder;, a prize.—play booty, to join with others 
in order to cheat ontfplaya: to play a game with 
intention to lose. [O.N. byti, share— bpta, to 
divide.] 

booze, boase,(arcA.) bouse,hooz, bowz, v.i. to drink 
deeply or excessively.— n. intoxicating liquor: 
a drinking bout.— adJ. boozed.—n. booz'er, one 
who boozes:^ a public house (slang). — at^s. 
iMoz'ing, drinking: for drinking; booz'y, 
inclined to booze: drunken.— adv. booz'ily.— 
See also bouse. 

bop. Short for bebop, of which it was a develop¬ 
ment in the 1950$. 

bo-peep, bo-pep', n. a simple play among children 
in which one peeps from behind something and 
cries *Bo’. 

bor, bd(r), n. neighbour, an East Anglian form of 
address to man or woman. [O.E. bOr, usu. gebOr, 
farmer; cf. neighbour.] 

bora, bd'ra, bd', n. a strong north-east wind in the 
upper Adriatic. [Venaian variant of It. borea — 
f^boreas', or Slav.; cf. Serbian hara.] 
bora, bd'ra, bd', n. an Australian initiation rite. 
[Native word.] 

boracbio, bor-ach'(i-)d, n. a Spanish wine-skin: 
a drunken fellow. [Sp. borrhcha, borracho.] 
borage, bur'y, bor’U, n. a blue-flowered bristly 
plant, Borago officinalis, of the family Boragink'- 
ceae, tubiflorous dicotyledons with cincinnate 
inflorescence and four nutlets. [L.L. borrago.) 
boraae. See boron. 

borax, bo'raks, bS', n. a minaai hydrated sodium 
tetraborate, found on alkaline lake shores.— 
adls. bo'ric, boracic (bo-ras'ik), of or relating to 
borax or boron.— ns. bo^ncite (-n-sit), a minaai 
composed of magnesium borate and chloride; 
bo'rate, a salt of boric acid.—Iraric or boracic 
or orthobaac'ic acid, an acid (HiBOi) obtained 
by dissolving borax, and also found native in 
mineral springs in Italy, changing successively 
by loss of water on heating to metaboric acid, 
taraboric or pyroboric acid, and boric anhydride. 
[Fr. and L.L. borax —^Ar. buraq.\ 
borazon. See boron. 

borbaygmiu, bdr-be-rig'mas, n. sound of flatulence 
in the intestines.—-a((l. borboryg'mic. [Gr. 
borborygmos.) 

bord, borde, obs. spellings of board, 
bordar, bdrd'ar, n. a villein who held his hut at 
his lord’s pleasure. [L.L. bord&rius", of Gmc. 
origin. See board.] 

Bordraux, bdr-dd', n. claret, wine of Bordeaux. — 
Bordeaux mixture, a mixture of lime and copper 
sulphate, used to kill fungus and insect parasites 
on plants. 

bordel, bdr'dal, (arch.) n. a house for prostitution. 
—fAlso bordello (-del'd; It.). [O.Fr. bordel, a 
cabin—L.L. borda.) 

borda, bdrd'ar, n. the edge or margin of any¬ 
thing: the boundary of a country, etc., esp. (cap. 
—also in pi.) that between England and Scotland: 
a flower-bed in a garden: a piece of ornamental 
edging or trimming— ad/, of or on the border.— 
v.i. to come near or to be adjacent (with on, upon, 
with). — v.t. to ftimish with a borda: to bound. 
adj. bord'ared.—II. bord'era, one who dwells 
’,JSr; mate; mddn,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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or was bom on the border of a eountry.->-a<^. 
bord'erless.—bordered pit ibot.'i, a thin area in 
the wall between two vessels or traeheides, sur¬ 
rounded by a thickened border; bord'erland, a 
border region.— adj. belonging to the undefined 
margin b^ween two things, e.g. sanity and in¬ 
sanity.—n. bord'erline.—Also a^., marginal, 
hardly or doubtfully coming within the definition 
(esp. of insanity). (O. Fr. bordUre; from root of 
board.] 

bordereau, bor-diidhrd, (Fr.) a memorandum, 
bordraging, bdrd'rag~lng, m. .See bodrag. 
bordure, b^r'dftr, -Joor, n, {her.) a border sur¬ 
rounding a shield. [See border.] 
bore, bor, bor, v.t. to pierce so as to form a hole: 
to thrust against (as one racehor.w against an¬ 
other): to weary or annoy with tediousness 
(perh. a different word—not known before mid- 
ISth century).— n. a hole made by boring: the 
size of the cavity of a tube: a person or thing 
that wearies.— ns. bore'dom, tedium; bor'er, the 
person or thing that bores: a name common to 
many animals that pierce wood, rocks, etc.; 
bor'ing, the act of making a hole in anything: a 
hole made by boring: (in pL) the chips produced 
by boring.—^bore'hole, a bore in the earth's 
crust for investigation or for water, oil, etc. 
[O.E. Aor/nn, to bore; cf. Ger. Ao/tren; allied to 
L. Jorare, to bore, Gr. pharynx, the gullet.] 
bore, bdr, bar, pa.t. of bear, 
bore, bdr, bar, n. a tidal flood that rushes with 
great violence up the estuaries of certain rivers, 
also called eagre. [O.N. bara, a wave or swell.] 
Boreas, bor', bar', bdr'i-as, n. the North Wind.— 
adj. bS'real (or bo', bo'), of North Wind or 
North: {cap.) of a biogeographical region con¬ 
sisting of the northern and mountainous parts of 
the Northern hemisphere: {cap.) of a post¬ 
glacial period when the climate of Europe and 
North America resembled that of the present 
Boreal region. fL., Gr. Bor/as.] 
borecole, hdr'kdl, bor', n. kale. (Du. boerenkool, 
l:t. peasant’s cabbage.] 

boree, bo're, {Aastr.) n. any one of several wattle- 
fees. [Aboriginal.] 

bureen, hd-ren', n, a lane: byroad. [Ir. bdithrin.] 
borgo, hdr’gd, (It.) a borough, a market-town; 

borghetto, bor-ga'td, a big village, 
boric. Same as boracic. [See borax.] 
born, born. (See bear (1))—bom again, having 
received new spiritual life; born fool, mimic, etc., 
one whose foil^, mimic ability, etc., is innate; 
born to be, destined to be; in one's born days, in 
one's whole lifetime; not born yesterday, not 
young in experience, 
borne, born, born, pa.p. of bear, to carry, 
bornd, bor'nu, adj. limited, narrow-minded. [Fr. 
pa.p. of borner, to limit.] 

^mholm disease, bdrn'hdin, epidemic pleuro¬ 
dynia, a rare infectious disease caused by a virus, 
named from the Baltic island Bornholm, where it 
was first described. 

bomite, bdrn'it, n. a copper ore, sulphide of copper 
and iron. [I. von Born, mineralogist (1742-91).] 
boron, bd'ron, bd', n. a non-metallic element 
(symbol B), of atomic number S, present in 
borax and boric acid, obtained as an amorphous 
powder or impure in diamond-like crystals.— ns. 
borane, bdr'an, bdr', any boron hydride, efficient 
as high-energy fuel; borazon, bdr'a-zon, bdr', a 
man-made substance, compound of boron and 
nitrogen, hard as diamond; boride, bdr'id, bdr’, 
any of a class of substances made by combining 
boron chemicaiiy with a metal, some of which 
are extremely hard and heat-resistant. [See 
borax.] 

borough, bur'e, n. a town with a corporation and 
special privileges granted by royal charter; a 
town that sends representatives to parliament.— 
bor'ough-Engiish, a custom in some ancient 


English boroughs (till 1925), . by which estates 
descended to* the youngest son; bor'ough- 
mongsr, a buyn* or seller of the patronage of 
boroughs; borVuigli-caevc, the chief municipat 
official in some unincorporated English towns 
prior to 1835; ctose or pocket bomgb, a 
borough whose representation was in the nomi¬ 
nation of some person—common before 1832; 
county borough, a borough (by Acts of 1888, 
1926, 1958, respectively abovte 50,000. 75,000, 
100,000, inhabitants) with some of the characters 
of a county; rotten borough, one which still 
returned members to parliament although the 
constituency had disappeared—all aboli^ed in 
1832.—^The Scottish terms are groupMl under 
burgh. [O.E. burg, burh, a city, from beorgan-, 
Cer. bergen, to protect.] 

borrel, bmell, borel, bar'll, {arch.) adj. rustic, 
clownish. [O.Fr. burel, coarse cloth worn by 
peasantry.] 

borrow, bor'd, n. a pledge or surety (arch.)’. 
a borrowing {Shak.). —v.r. to obtain on loan or 
trust: to adopt from a foreign source: to derive 
from another (with from, of). — adj. borr'owed, 
taken on loan: counterfeit: assumed.—a. 
borr'ower.— n. and adj. borr'owiag.—borrowing 
days, the last three days of March (O.S.), sup¬ 
posed in Scottish folklore to have been borrow^ 
by March from April, and to be especially 
stormy.—to borrow, for a pledge or surety. [O.E. 
horgian — borg, borh, a pledge, security.] 
borsch, bdrsh{t), n. a Russian soup with beetroot, 
etc. Also bortsch (bdreh), etc. [Russ, borshch.] 
borstal, borstall, bdr’sul, n. a way up a hill, still 
used in the district of the Downs: an establish¬ 
ment for the detention of young adult delin¬ 
quents.—Borstal system, a system of detaining 
juvenile adult’ delinquents, named from the 
first reformatory of the kind at Borstal, a 
suburb of Rochester. ^ [O.E. beorh, a hill, and 
stigel, a stile, or borg, Purity, steall, place.] 
bort, boart, bdrt, n. diamond fragments or dust; 
a coarse diamond or semicrystallic form of 
carbon. [Fr.] 

borzoi, bdr'zoi, n. a dog like a huge greyhound, 
but with a soft coat about the length of a deer¬ 
hound's. [Russ., swift.] 
bosbok. See bush (I). 

boscage, bosk'ij, n. thick foliage: woodland. [Fr. 
boscage, bocage —L.L. boscus, conn, with Ger. 
husch, Eng. bush.] 
bosch, bos, bosh. See bush, 
boachc. See boche. 

bosh, bosh, n. nonsense: foolish talk.—Also 
interj. [Turk, bosh, worthless, frequent in 
Morier’s novel Ayesha (1834).] 
boshta, bosfater, bosh'ta, Ur, {Aastr. coll.) adj. very 
good. 

bMk, bosk, n. a thicket: a little wood.— ns. 
bosk'et, a thicket: a plantation; boek'iness.— 
ud/bosk'y, woody or bushy: shady: somewhat 
tipsy {coll.). [Cf. bush, boKage.] 
bosker, bos'ker, {Ausir. coll.) adj. very good, 
bo's'n, bos’n. Sm boatswain, 
bosom, bddz’em, n. the breast of a human being: 
the part of the dress that covers it: the imaging 
seat of the passions and feelings: the heart: 
desire {Shak.)i embrace, enclosure: any close 
or secret receptacle.—in composition, confiden¬ 
tial: intimate.—v.r. to enclose in the bosom.— 
adj. bos'omed, having a bosom: enclosed.— 
Abraham’s hosom, the abode of the blessed dead. 
[O.E. bdsmi Ger. busen.] 
boson, bd'son, n. any of a class of subatomic 
particles whose behaviour is governed by Bose- 
Einstein statistics, according to which, under 
certain conditions, particles of the same kind 
will accumulate in each iow-ener^ quantum 
mechanical state. [S. N. Bom, physicist.] 
boss, bos. It. a knob or stud: a raised ornament.— 
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v.t. to ornament with bosses.— a^s. bossed, 
embossed; bost'y, having bosses. (O.Fr. boee 
(Fr, bosse), from O.H.O. bdzm, to beat.] 
boss, bos. It. a chief or leader; a master, manager, 
or foreman: the person who pulls the wires in 
political intrigues— o4j. chief, excellent.—v.r. to 
manage or control: to domineer over.— 
boBs'y. [New York Dutch baas, master.] 
boss, bos, {Scot.) atfi- hollow: empty. [Obscure.] 
boss, bos, v.l. (dial, and slang) to make a mess of.— 
adi- boss'-cyed. with one good eye: squint-eyed: 
out of true. [Origin unknown.] 
bossa nova, bos'o nd’vs, (‘new style’), a style of 
dancing originating in Brazil, 
bostangi, bos-tan'Ji, n. a Turkish palace guard. 
[Turk. bostaiOi-] 

boston, bosi'jH, n. a game of cards, somewhat 
similar to whist: a kind of waltz.—Boston 
terrier, a breed of dog arising from a cross 
between n bulldog and a bull-terrier. [From 
Boston, U.S.A.] 

bostryx, bos'trlks, (boi.) n. a cymose inflorescence 
in which each lateral axis arises on the same side 
(cyclically) of its parent axis. [Cr., curl.] 
bmun. See boatswain. 

Boswellian, boz~v>el’li-»n, atf;. after the hero- 
worshipping, detailedly intimate manner of 
James Boswell in his biography of Samuel 
Johnson.—v.i*. Boswellise, -ize (-waZ-iz), to write 
like Boswell.— n. Boswell'ism. 
bot, bat, (Austr. coll.) n. an irritating interfering 
person, a pest. 

bot, bott, bot, n. the maggot of a botfly, parasitic 
in the intestines of the horse and other animals: 
(in pi.) the diseased condition thereby caused: 
(Scot, batts) colic.—bot'fly, a name for various 
flies of the family Oestridae that lay their eggs on 
horses, etc.; bot'hole, a hole in a hide due to 
boring by a bot. [Origin unknown.] 
botany, bot’an-l, n. the science of plants: fine 
wool, orig. from Botany Bay.— a^s. botan'ic; 
botan'icol (also n., a vegetable drug).— adv. 
botan'ically.— v.i. bot'anise, -ize, to seek for and 
collect plants for study.— ns. bot'anist, one 
skilled in botany; bot'anomancy, divination by 


botoad, bottoay, bot'aihl, (her.) aiB. having buds 
or knobs at the extremtty, applied to a cross 
having each arm terminatM in three bods, like 
trefoih [O.Fr.; see button.] 
bo tree, bodhi tree, b6 tri, bSd'l, n. in Ceylon, the 
pipal (Ficus religlosa), holy tree of the Buddhists, 
under which Buddha found enlightenment, 
planted close by every temple. [Sinh. bo, firom 
Pali bodhi, perfect knowledge.] 
botryoid, -al, bot’rMd, -oid'et, a4}s. like a bunch 
of grapes.-—bot'ryose, botryoidal: racemose 
(dor.). [Gr. botrys, a bunch of grapes, eldos, 
form.] 

botte, bot, (Fr.) a pass or thrust in fencing, 
bottega, bot-ta’gd, (It.) a wine shop: the studio 
of an artist and his assistants or apprentfees. 
bottine, bot~en', n. a high boot: a half-boot: a 
lady’s boot: a small boot. [Fr., dim. of botte, 
boot.] 

bottle, bot'I, n. a bundle (of hay). [O.Fr. hotel.] 
bottle, bot'l, n. a narrow-necked hollow vessel for 
holding liquids: the contents of such a vessel: 
liquor or drinking.— v.t. to enclose in bottles.— 
ao/. bott'ied, enclosed in bottles: shaped or pro¬ 
tuberant like a bottle: kept in restraint: drunk 
(slang). —bott'le-bnish, a brush for cleaning 
bottles, with bristles standing out from a central 
axis: a name given to various plants of like 
appearance, as horse-tail, mare’s-tail, Banksia, 
and Callistemon; bott'le-chart, a chart showing 
currents from evidence of bottles thrown into the 
sea; bott'le-coaster, a bottle-slider; bottie-fish, 
a fish, Saccopharynx ampuHaceus, that can blow 
its body out like a bottle: bott'le-gas, liquefied 
butane gas in containers for use in lighting, 
cooking, heating, etc.; bott'le-glass, a coarse 
green glass used in the making of bottles; bott'le- 
gourd, or false calabash, a climbing, musky- 
scent^ Indian cucurbitaceous annual, whose 
fruit is shaped like a bottle, an urn, or a club.— 
adj. and n. bott'le-green, dark green, like bottle- 
glass.—bott'le-head, a bottle-nosed whale; 
bott'le-holder, a boxer’s attendant: a backer or 
supporter generally; bott'le-imp, an imp con- 
fin^ in a bottle; bott'le-neck, a narrow place in 


means of plants, esp. the leaves of sage and fig.— 
Botany Bay, early convict settlement near what is 
now Sydney: convict settlements generally. 
[Gr. grass, fodder.] 

botargo, bot^Sr'gd, n. a relish made of mullet or 
tunny roe. [It.,—Ar. butarkhah.] 
botch, boch, n. a swelling on the skin; a boil, 
pimple, or sore (Milt.): a blemish: a clumsy 
patch: ill-finished work.— v.t, to patch or mend 
clumsily: to put together unsuitably or unskil¬ 
fully: to bun^e.— v.l. to do repairs: to bungle, 
ns. Dotch'er, a r^airer; abunidet, botch'ery.— 
n. and atff. botch'ing.— ad/, botch'y, marked with 
or full of botches. [Partly O.N.Fr. boche (O.Fr. 
boce), ulcer; partly perh. some other root.] 
botfly. See bot. 

both, bdth, ad/, and pron. the two: the one and the 
oth«’.— adv. or con/, as well (sometimes of more 
than two). [O.N. bathar (superseding O.E. 
begen,bS)\ Gtr.beide; cf. L. ambo, Gr. ampho. 
Sans, ubhau, orig. ambha.] 
bothan, bo'han, n. a booth, hut: an illegal 
drinking den. [Gael.] 

bother, botfft’er, v.l. to perplex or tease: to fluster. 
— v.l. to stir oneself.—n. petty trouble, difficulty, 
or peiplexity.— InterJ. expressing irritation.—n. 
botheri'tkm (foil.). — ad/, both'ersome. (First 
found in 18th-cent. Irish-bom writers; poss. 
Angkxi^h for pother.] 

bothy, hotbie, both'l, n. a humble Cottage or hut: 
a ono^roomed hut or temporary dwelling: a 
barely fiirnished dwelling for farm-servants in 
the nMth-east of Scotland.—bothy ballad, a folk¬ 
song, dealing with country matters, usu. bawdy; 
#otb'nu». [Cf. booth.] 


a road where traffic is apt to be congested (often 
fig.); bott'le-nose, a large swollen nose: a bottle¬ 
nosed toothed whale (Hyperoodon).— ad/. 
bott'le-nosed.—bottie-party, a more or less im¬ 
provised drinking party where each brings a 
bottle.— at(/. bott'le-shouldered, with sloping 
shoulders like a champagne bottle.—bott'ie- 
slider, a tray for passing a decanter round the 
table; bott'le-tree, an Australian sterculiaceous 
tree with swollen trunk; bott'le-washer, one 
whose business it is to wash out bottles: a 
factotum generally.—bottle off, to draw from the 
cask and put into bottles; bottle up, to enclose as 
in a bottle: to hold back; bring up on the bottle, 
to rear artificially rather than by the breast; pass 
the bottle of smoke, to acquiesce in some false¬ 
hood : to make pretence; three-bottle man, one who 
could drink three bottles of wine without losing 
his decorum. [O.Fr. boufeiHe, dim. of botte, a 
vessel for liquids—L.L. butis, a vessel.] 
bottom, bot'em, n. the lowest part or surface of 
anything: that on which anydiing rests or is 
founded: the sitting part of me body: the bed 
of the sea, a river, etc.: the part that supports the 
contentsof a vessel: the seat of a chair: the less 


dignified end: the foot of a page, hill, etc.: low 
land, as by a river: the lower part of a ship, 
hence the ship itseff: goundwork: fundammital 
character or ingredient: staying power: financial 
resources: tire portion of a wig hanging down 
over the shoulder: a ball of thread (Shak .).— 
a<0. undermost.— v.t. to mound or base: to 
wind (Shak.). — v.l. to find bottom: to found, 
rest— ad/. Dott'omed.—bottom drawer, a sup¬ 
posed receptacle for possessions boarded by a 


fate, fir; /; #, Mr (her); ndne; mate, fir; md<e; m6du,fdbt: dhen (then) 



bottony ISl 

young woman against marriage: bott'em-Rsh, a 
fish that feeds on the bottom (also collectively): 
bott'om-giade (Milt.), a glade or open space in a 
bottom or valley: Biott%m<«rass (Shak.), grass 
growing on low grounds: bott'oiMaad 
alluviardeposits: bottomless pit. hell: bott'om* 
sawjier, the sawyer who works at the bottom of 
the saw-pit.—at bottom, fundamentally: at the 
bottom of, the real origin of: bet one's bottom 
dollar, to bet all one has; from the bottom of the 
heart, with heartfelt sincerity: get to the bottom 
of, to investigate exhaustively; stand on one’s 
own bottom, to be independent; touch bottom, to 
reach the lowest point. [O.E. botm; Gcr. 
boden; conn, with L. fundus, bottom, Gael, bonn, 
the sole.] 

bottony. See botond. 

botulism, bot'Q-Uzm, n. sausage-poisoning, or 
poisoning by tinned or other food infected with 
Bacillus bolulinus (or Clostridium botuUmm). 

[L. botulus, sausage.] 

bouche, bdbsh, (Fr.) the staff of cooks in a large 
house. 

bouchd, boo~sh&, (Fr.) stoppered: corked while 
still fermenting. 

bouchd, boo-sha, (Fr.) a small patty, 
boucid, boo’kld, n. a yarn having the threads 
looped to give a bulky effect: a fabric made of 
such a yam.—Also [Fr., curled, looped.] 

boudoir, bood'war, n. a lady’s private room. [Fr. 
bonder, to pout, to be sulky.] 
bouderie, b^^(»)-re, n. (Fr.) pouting, sulking, 
bouffant, boo-fa, (Fr.) puffed out, full, bulging, 
bouffe. See opera-bouffe. 

Bougainvillaea, boog-in-vU'i-a, or -vil-i‘», n. a 
Neotropical genus of Nyctaginaceae, frequently 
trained over trellises, its triplets of flowers almost 
concealed by rosy or purple bracts.—Also 
Bougainvil'ia. [From the first French circum¬ 
navigator of the globe, Louis Antoine de 
Bougainville (1729-1811).] 
bouge. A Shakespearian form of budge (vb.). 
bouget. A Spenserian form of budget, 
bough, bow, n. a branch of a tree: the gallows.— 
bough'pot, bow'pot (arch.), a pot for boughs as 
an ornament; a flower-pot: a bunch of flowers. 
[O.E. bdg, bdh, an arm, the shoulder; Ger. bug, 
shoulder, the bow of a ship—O.E. bSgan, to 
bend.] 

bought, boughten. See buy. 
bought, bowt, n, a bight or bend: a twist or coil 
(Spens.): the bend of a sling. [See bight.] 
bougie, boo'she, n. a wax candle: an instrument 
(orig. of waxed linen) for distending contracted 
mucous canals. [Fr .,—Bougie in Algeria.] 
bouillabaisse, bS5-ya-bes', n. a Provencal kind of 
fish chowder, familiar through Thackeray's 
appreciative ballad. [Fr.] 
bouilli, boo-ye, n. boiled or stewed meat.—it. 
bouillon (bdo-yS), a strong broth. [Fr.; sec 
boil.] _ 

bouillotte, boo-yot, n. a gambling card game resem¬ 
bling poker. [Fr.] 

bouk, bodk, (Scot.) n. body: bulk. [O.E. b6c, 
bellv, O.N. bukr, coalescing with bulk.] 
boulder, boWar, n. a large stone rounded by the 
action of water: a mass of rock transported by 
natural ai^ncies from its native bed (geol .).— 
adJ. containing boulders.—boul^’er-clay, a stiff 
stony mass of finely ground rock, usually con¬ 
taining boulders and pebbles, formed as a ground 
moraine under land-ice. [Origin obscure; 

Sw. dial. buUersten, large stone in a stream, has 
been compared.] 
boule. Same as buhl. 

boule, bod'le, n. in ancient Greece, a council or 
senate. [Gr. bouli.] 

boulevard, bddt'(a-)vdr, n, a broad road, walk, or 
promenade bordered with treesL orWnally app- 
' lied to those formed upon the demoTished forti¬ 


bdmtjT 

fications of a town: a broad main road.—n. 
bottievardicr (bdbl-vdr-dyS). a frequenter of boule¬ 
vards or promenades, chiefly of Paris, a man- 
about-town. [Fr.,—Ger. bollwerki see bul¬ 
wark.] 

bouleversement, bddl-vers-mS, n. an overturning, 
overthrow, ruin. [Fr.] 

boult, bolt, belt, v.t. to sift through coarse cloth: 
to examine by sifting.— ns. bo(u)lt'sr, a sieve: a 
machine for separating bran from flour; 110 ( 0 ) 1 ^- 
ing.—bo(u)lting cloth, a firm silk or nylon fabric 
with various mesh sizes used for bouiting meal or 
flour, for embroidery, or for photographic en¬ 
largements; bo(u)lt'ing-butch, a hutch or large 
box into which flour falls when it is bolted. 

t O.Fr. butter — buleter, app. from bure—L.L. 
urra, a coarse reddish-brown cloth—Gr. 
pyrrhos, reddish.] * 

boun, bowne, bdSn, bown, v.t. and v.t. (used reft.) 
to prepare: to get ready: to dress: to set out.— 
adj. ready. [Sm bound (4); revived by Scott.] 
bounce, bowns, v.i. to jump or spring suddenly: to 
bound like a ball, to throw oneself about: to 
burst (into or out of a room, etc.): to boast, to 
exaggerate: to come back to one, as a cheque 
that cannot be cashed.— v.t. to bMt (obs.): to 
cause to rebound: to turn out, eject, dismiss: to 
reprimand (slang): to bring to book.— n. a thud: 
a leap or spring: a boast: dismissal (U.S.): a 
bold lie.— adv. and Inter!, expressing sudden 
movement or the noise of a gun.—n. boune'er, 
one who bounces; something big: a bully: a 
liar: a chucker-out: a cheque that bounces.— 
adjs. boimc'ing, large and heavy: lusty: swag¬ 
gering; bounc'y, given to bouncing, cocky. [Du. 
bonzen, to strike, from bans, a blow.] 
bounce, bowns, n. the lesser spotted dogfish, 
bound, bownd, pa.t. and pa.p. of bind.— n. bound'* 
bail'iff, a sheriff’s officer, so called from his bond 
given to the sheriff for the discharge of his duty. 
—bound to, obliged'to: certain to (perhaps 
pkrtly from bound (4)). In compositidn, restrktki 
to or by, as housebound, stormbound. 
bound, bownd, n. a limit: (in pi.) the limit of that 
which is reasonable or permitted: (in pi.) a 
borderland, land generally within certain under¬ 
stood limits, the district.— v.t. to set bounds to: 
to limit, restrain, or surround.— adfs. bound'ad, 
restricted, cramped; bound'less, having no limit: 
vast.^nr. bound'lessness; bound':^, limit: bor¬ 
der: termination: a hit to the limit of the ground 
(cricket) : a score for such a hit.—bomdary layer, 
the very thin layer of air on the surface of an 
aircraft in which the viscosity of the air affects its 
velocity, causing turbulence to buHd up and 
thereby increasing drag (boundary-layer con¬ 
trol, removal of the boundary layer by a suction 
system or other means): bound'ary-rider (Austr.), 
one who rides around a station and repairs 
fences. [O.Fr. bonne —L.L. bodtna; cf. Bret. 
bonn, a boundary.] 

bound, bownd, v.t. to spring or leap.— n. a spring 
or leap.— n. bound'er, one who bounds; an 
obtrusively ill-bred man; one whose moral con¬ 
duct is objectionable.— adj. bound'ing, moving 
forward with a bound: leaping.—by leaps ana 
bounds, by startingly rapid stages. [Fr. bondir, 
to spring, in O.Fr. to resound—^L. bombltire.] 
bound, bownd, ad}, ready, prepared (obs.)i ready 
to suit (for): on the way to (withybr, or follow¬ 
ing an adv., e.g. homeward bound). See also 
bound (1). [O.N. bOinn, pa.p. of bOa, to prepare; 
cf. boon.] 

bounden, bownd'n, at^. obligatory. [Archaic pa.p. 
of bind.] 

bountree, bedn’trl. See bourtree. 
bounty, bown’tl, n. liberality in bestowing gifts: 
the gift bestowed: money offered as an induce¬ 
ment to enter the army, or as a premium to en¬ 
courage any branch of industry, or (king’s, or 
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VMta'ft bowrty) to • mother who has tiiree or shop: a tradesman's stock: about 1960, used 
more' chttdmn at a birth.— a^s. boun'tcous, esp. for a small, expensive, exclusive dress shop 
boua'tifal, liberal in nving: generous.-^odvs. for women, but no longer so limited. [Fr.] 
boua'teott^, boua'ttfidly.— ns, bonn'teonaaesi, bouton, bgd-t3, n. an enlargement of the end of a 
bOun'tifttlnoM; boun'tihood; boun'tyhed (Spens.). nerve fibre in contact with part of another nerve 
—Ijidy Bouadful, a character in Farquhar’s fibre.— ofU- bontonad(e) (^onS), reticent, but- 
Beaux* Stratagem: now used for the charitable toned-up.—n. boutooniire (~to-nyer), flovmr for 
great lady of a district. [O.Fr. bontet ibonti), the buttonhoje, etc. [Fr., button.] 
goodness—L. bonitSs, -Stis—bonus, good.] bouts rimds, boo re-mi', H.pl, rhyming words given 

bouquet, b65k’i, or -i', n. a bunch of flowers: a out by some one as the hne-endings of a stanza, 
nosegay: the perfume exhaled by wine.—n. for others to fill up the lines. [Fr., rhymed 
bouqetiAre ibdo4ei»y-tyer'i a flowei>girl.—bouquet ends.] 

garni (bod-ki gir-ni), a bunch or sachet of herbs bouzouki, boo-sSd'kl, n. a plucked metal-stringed 
used as flavouring, removed before serving (Fr., instrument, used esp. in Greece, 
garnished bouquet.) (Fr. bouquet, dim. of hois, bovate, bi'vit, {hist.) n. an oxgang. (L.L. bovita 
a wood; cf. It. boseoi see boscage, bush.] — bis, bovis, an ox.] 

bouraaque, boo-rask', n. a tempest. [Fr. bourras- bovine, bd'vin, at(i. pertaining to cattle: stupid, 
que; It. borasco, a storm.] dull. [L. bos, bovis, an ox or cow.] 

BoorlM», bidr'bon, n. a reactionary {U.S.) : a race bovine, bd'vin, at{j. pertaining to cattle. [L. bis, 
of roses: (without rap.; usu. bdr'ban) maize 6ovh, an ox or cow.] 

whisky (orig. made in Bourbon County, Ken- bow, bow, v./. to bend: to bend the neck or body in 
tucky).— ns. Bour'bonism; Bour'bonist, an ad- saluting, acknowledging a compliment, etc.: to 
herent of the Bourbons.—^Bourbon biscuit, two submit.—v.r. to bend or incline downwards, to 
chocolate-flavoured pieces of biscuit with crush down: to usher with a bow: to express by 
chocolate cream between. [From the Bourbon a bow.— n. a bending of the neck or body in 
family, which long reigned in France and Spain.] | salutation.— a4i. bowed {bowd), bent forward, 
bourd, bidrd, (obs.) n. a jest, sport.— n. bourd'er * esp. in the back.—a bowing acquaintance, a slight 
(obr.), a jester. [O.Fr. bourde, origin unknown.] acquaintance; make one’s bow, to retire cere- 
bourdon, bidr’dsn, n. the refrain of a song: a mdniously: to leave the stage. [O.E. bigan, to 
drone bass: a bass stop in an organ or harmo- bend; akin to h./ugere, to flee, to yield.] 
nium. [See burden.] bow, bd,R. a piece ofelastic wood or other material 

bourdon, bodr'dsn, {obs.) n. a pilgrim’s staff; a for shooting arrows, bent by means of a string 
club. [Fr.,—L.L. bardb,-bffu, a mule.] stretched between its ends: anything of a bent or 

bourg, boirg, n. a town, esp. beside a castle: a curved shape, as the rainbow; a yoke (Shak.): 
market-town. [Fr.] the instrument by which the strings of a violin, 

btwgoois, bAr-jois', n. a type larger than brevier etc., are sounded: a ring of metal forming a 
and smaller than longprimer. [Fr.; perh. from handle; a knot with one or two loops; a looped 
the name of the type-founder.] knot of ribbons: a necktie or the like, so tied: a 

bourgeois, boorsh'wa, n. a citizen: a member of single movement (up or down) or stroke of the 
the middle class: a merchant or shopkeeper.— bow in playing an instrument.— v.i. to handle the 
adl. middle class; conventional: humdrum: bow in playing.—v.t. to play with a bow: to 
conservative.—n.bourgeoisie(bdorzb'H>d.z^,-z^'), distribute bmween up-bows and down-bows: to 
the middle class of citizens. [Fr. bourgeois, a mark such distribution.— adis. bow'-backed, 
citizen.] with bent back; bow'bent {Milton), bent like a 

bourgeon. See burgeon. bow.— n. bow'-boy, a boy archer; Cupid {Shak.). 

Boungnian, bdir-la'ysn, adj. of or pertaining to —n.p/.bow'compasscs, a small pair of compasses, 
Antoinette Bourignon (1616-80), a religious often with a bow-shaped spring instead of a 
visionary who made religion consist in inward hinge.—bow'fin, a North American freshwater 
emotion, not in knowledge or practice. fish {Amla) of the Holostei; bow'-hand, the hand 

bourkha. Same as burk(h)a. in which the bow is held—normally in archery, 

bourlaw. Scebyriaw. the left, in violin-playing the right; bow'-leg, a 

boom, bourne, boom, born, horn, n. a boundary, a bandy leg like a bow.— adj. bow'-legged.—bow'- 
limit, or goal: domain {Keats). [Fr. home, a man, an archer; bow'-saw, a saw with a narrow 

limit.] blade stretched like a bowstring in a strong 

bourn, boume. Same as bum (1). frame; bow'shot, the distance to which an arrow 

bonrde, bdor'i, -i', n. a brisk dance in duple time, can be shot from a bow; bow'string, the string 
originating in Auvergne or in the Basque pro- by which a bow is drawn: a string with which the 
Vinces: a musical composition in the same Turks strangled offenders: a horizontal tie on a 

rhythm, often introduced in old suites. [Fr.] bridge or girder.— v.t. to strangle with a bow- 

bourse, hdbrs, n, an exchange where merchants string {pa.t. and pa.p. bow'sftinged, sometimes 
meet for business. [Fr. houfse. See purse.] bow'strung).—ac(/.of, for, having, a bowstring.— 
boursier, boor-syi, (Fr.) a foundation-scholar: a bow'string-hemp, the genus Sansevieria or its 
speculator on ’Change. fibre; bow'-win'dow, a window projecting in a 

bourtrae, bddr'trl, {^ot.) n. the elder-tree.—Also curve: a pot-belly {slang). — adl- bow'-win'- 
boun'tree (bdon'/rf).—n.bour'trec-gim,a pop-gun dowed.— n. bow'yer, a bowman: a maker of 
diade of an elder twig. [Ety. unknown.] bows.—draw the long bow, to make extravagant 

bone, biSz, bows, v.l. and n. arch, form of booze, sutements; on the how hand, wide of the mark; 
—adls. bons'ing; bous'y, etc.— n. bous'ingken two strini^ to one’s bow, an alternative in reserve. 
{obs. thieves^ slang), a low drinking-shop. [O.E. boga; cog. with Ger. bogen.] 

bouse, bowse, bows, v.t. and v.l. to haul with bow, bow, n. the forepart of a ship—often used in 
tacklui [Orig. unJmown.] pi., the ship being considered to have starboard 

boostsoplMdon. bid- or bow-strof-e'don, adl. and and port bows, meeting at the stem.— ns. bow'er, 
adv. {m ancient writing) ploughwise, alternately bow^cr-anch'or, an anchor at the bow or fore- 
from right to left and from left to right. [Gr. putotaship{best-bowerandsmtdt-bower)\ bow'- 
boustrophidon — bous, ox, strophi, a turning.] oar, the oar nearest the bow.—bold, or bluff, 
bout, bowf, A. a turn, round: aspell: atrial: afit. bow, a broad bow; lean bow, a narrow one; 
'[bou^ (2).] on the bow, within 45° of the point right ahead. 

boutaM, bid-tid', n. a sudden outburst; a caprice. [From a L.G., Du. or Scand. word for shoulder; 

VFt.r-bouter, to tivuat.] see bough.] 

boutique, bid-tik', A. a shop: a department in a bowat, bowet, boat, bod'st, {Scot.) n. a lantern.— 

fgte,J9r: mf, hAr (her); mine: mile,/dr; mile; modn,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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MuFarfauw'i bimt (Scotth the moon. [L.L. 
bona, box.] 

boirdlcriw, 'in, boweThr-it, v.r. to expurgate a 
book or writing, by removing whatever might 
raise a blush, esp. to do so unnecessarily.— ns. 
bow^rfsB'tion (-is); bowd'leriscr ('lx); bowd'' 
lerim. [From Dr T. Bowdltr (1734-1825), who 
published an expurgated Shakespeare in ten 
volumes in 1818.] 

bowel, bow'al, n. an interior part of the body: (in 
p/.) the entrails, intestines: the interior pert of 
anything: the heart, pity, tenderness (the emo¬ 
tions being supposed to be seated in the bowels) 
(obs. B. and Shak.). —v./. bow'el, to take out the 
bowels (pr.p. bow'elling; pa.p. and pa.t. bow'- 
elled). (O.Fr. boet —L. botellus, a sausage, an 
intestine.] 

bower, bow'sr, n. a shady enclosure or recess in a 
garden, an arbour: an inner apartment: a lady’s 
private room, boudoir: a dwelling (po?r.).— v.t. 
to enclose: to embower (Shak.). —v.i. (Speas.) to 
lodge.— ae^. bow'ery, having bowers: shady.— 
bow'er-bird, an Australian bird that makes a 
bower adorned with gay feathers, shells, etc; 
bower'woman (arch.), chambermaid. [O.E. bSr, 
a chamber; root of buan, to dwell.] 
bower, bow'»r, n. the name in euchre for the two 
highest cards, the knave of trumps, and the other 
knave of the same colour, the right and left 
bower respectively. [Ger. bauer, peasant.] 
bower, bower-anchor. See bow (3). 
bowery, bow'9-rl (U.S.) n. a farm.—^the Bowery, a 
street in New York. (Du. bouwerl}.) 
bowes. A Miltonic spelling of bou^s. 
bowet. Same as bowat. 
bowget. A variant of bud^t. 
bowie knife, bo'I, in U.S. boo'I, nif, n. a strong, one- 
edged dagger-knife with a blade about twelve 
inches long. [From Colonel Bowie, its inve.^tor, 
died 1836.] 

bowl, bol, n. a ball (obs.): a heavy wooden ball 
with a bias: (in pi.) a game played by rolling 
such bails on a green towards a jack: Gn pi.) 
sometimes the game of skittles (ninepins) or 
American bowls (tenpins): (Scot, bodl) a marble: 
(in pi.) the game of marbles.— v.l. to play at 
bowls or ninepins or tenpins: to roll or trundle: 
to travel swiftly and smoothly in a wheeled 
vehicle: to pitch the ball to the batsman at the 
wicket (cricket): to be bowler.—v.r. to roil or 
trundle: to deliver by bowling (mcker): to put 
out by hitting the wicket with a bowled ball (also 
with out: fig. to overcome).— ns. bowl'er, one 
who pla^s at bowls or bowls in cricket: bowi'ing. 
—bowl'ing-aH'ey, a long narrow covered place 
for ninepin- or tenpin-bowling; bowl'ing-crease 
(see crease); bowl'ing-green, a smooth grassy 
plot for bowls.—to bowl over, to knock down: 
to overwhelm. [Fr. boule —L. bulla.] 
bowl, bol, n. a nearly hemispherical basin for 
domestic use: a large vessel for brewing punch: 
a round drinking-cup, rather wide than deep— 
hence a synonym for conviviality: the round 
hollow part of anything: the pocket of a pound- 
net. [(}.E. holla.) 

bowlder, bold'ar, n. Same as boulder, 
bowler, bd’br, n. a stiff felt hat with a roundish 
brim.—Also bow'ler-hat'.—v.r. (slang) to dis¬ 
charge, dismiss in civil dress. [Said to be name 
of a hatter who made it in 18S().] 
bowline, bd'lln, n. a rope from the weather side of 
the square sails (to which it is fastened by bridles) 
to the larboard or starboard bow, to keep the 
sail close to the wind.—bowline knot, a simple 
but secure knot used in fastening the bowline 
bridles to the cringles. [M.L.G. boline, M.Ou. 
boechUJae.) 

bowpot. Same as boughpot. 

bowr, bowr, (Spens.) a. muscle, [bow, to bend.] 

bowse. Same as bouse. 


bat 

bowser, bow'xar, n. (cap,; trademark) an early 
form of petrol pump: a lij^t tanker used for re- 
Aielling aircraft on an airmid. 
bowsprit, bd’sprit, n. a strong uwr projecting over 
the bows of a ship. [M.L.G. bdgsprA, M.Du. 
boechsprlet.) 

bowwow, bow'wow', n. a dog's bark: a full- 
mouth^ literary style (Scott): a dog (childish or 
facet.). [Imit.] 

box, boks, n. an evergreen shrub or small tree 
(Buxus sempervlrens) with hard smooth yellowish 
wood, often used to border garden-walks and 
flower-beds (also box'-tree, box'svood): its 
wood (also box'wood): extended to various 
other plants, esp. the Eucalyptus. — adf. box'en, 
made of or like boxwood. [O.E. box —L. buxus 
—Gr. pyxos, the box-tree.] 
box, boks, n. a case or receptacle for holding 
anything: the contents of a box: a fund: a 
(Christmas) present: a compartment: a ruled 
off space: a pitcher’s standing-place (baseball): 
a small house or lodge, as a shooting-box, ptc.: 
in a theatre, a small enclosure with several seats: 
an old square pew or similar enclosure, as a 
sentry-box, signal-box, bathlgg-box, witness-box, 
etc.: the driver’s seat on a carriage: the case of 
a ship’s compass: a predicament.— v.t. to put 
intoor furnish with boxes: to enclose: to panel, 
wainscot (Scot.): to overturn (a watchman) in 
his box (slang): to mix, as flocks of sheep 
(Austr.). — n. box'ful, as much as a box will hold: 
— pi. box'fuls.—box'-bed, a kind of bed long 
common in Scottish cottages, having its ends, 
sides and roof of wood, and capable of being 
closed in front by two sliding panels; box'car, 
(U.S.) a box-wagon; box'-cioth, a heavy cloth 
for riding garments; box'-coat, a heavy overcoat 
fjr coaching: box'-day, one of the Court of 
Session vacation days when papers ordered to be 
deposited in court must be lodged; box'-gird'er. 
a hollow, square or rectangular, girder.—v.r. box'- 
haul, to veer (a ship) by a particular method 
when circumstances make the usual method im¬ 
practical.—Boxing Day, the day after Christmas, 
when boxes or presents are given; box'-iron, a 
hollow smoothing-iron heated by a heater put 
into it; box junction, an area at a cross-roads, 
marked by means of a square criss-crossed by 
diagonal lines, into which a vehicle must not 
move unless it can reach the other side before the 
lights change to red; box'keeper, an attendant 
who opens the doors of boxes at theatres, etc.; 
box'-kite, a kite composed of open-ended boxes; 
box'-lobb'y, the lobby leading to the boxes in a 
theatre; box number, a number to which replies 
to advertisements may be sent; box'-office, in a 
theatre, etc., the office at which seats may be 
booked: receipts from a play, etc.: ability to 
draw an audience: an attraction as judged by 
the box-office.—Also adi- —box'-pleat, a double 
fold of cloth turned opposite ways; box'room, 
a room in which boxes are stored; box'seat, a 
driver’s seat; box'-wag'on, a closed railway 
wagon; box'wallah (see wallah), a pedlar: 
(derogatorily) a young man working in a business 
house in India.—box the compass, to name the 
32 points in their order then backwards: hence 
to make a complete roundabout in any opinion; 
in the wrong box, in a false position, in a scrape; 
the box, the television, set. [O.E. box —L. 
buxem, acc. of buxls —Gr. pyxis, a box.] 
box, boks, n. a blow on the head or ear with the 
hand.—v.r. to strike with the hand or fist.—v./. 
to fight with the fists.— v.t. and v.l. (Scot.) to 
butt.— ns. box'er, one who boxes or is skilled in 
boxing: a medium-sized, smooth-haired dog of a 
breed, with bulldog blood, developed in Ger¬ 
many, and used there in war and as a police dog: 
(cap.) a member of a Chinese society hostile to 
foreigners—name arising from a Chinese phrase 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mmii for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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applied to them which meant ‘righteous harmoni* 
ouB fist': boxing, the act or art of fighting with 
the fists: a combat with the fists; boxing-glove, 
a padded glove worn in boxing. [Possibly con¬ 
nected with Gr. pyx, with the fist.] 

Box and Cox, boles and koks, two people who 
never meet, or who alternate in a place, job, etc. 
—:odi. and adv. alternating. [From play in 
which two men rent a room by night and day 
respectively; adapted (1847) by J. M. Morton 
from French farce, and made into comic opera 
by F. C. Burnand and A. S. Sullivan (1867).] 
box-calf, hoks'-kdf, n. a chrome-tanned calfskin 
with rectangular markings made by rolling. 
[Said to be named after one Joseph Box, shoe¬ 
maker.] 

boy, boi, n. a male child: a lad: a young man 
generally: (Ireland and elsewhere) a man: a 
camp-follower (Shak.): knave (obr.): in some 
countries a native servant or labourer: a slave.— 
v.r. iShak.) to play (a female part) as a boy.— n. 
boy/hood.— adi- boyish.— adv. boyishly.—n. 
boyishness.—boy bishop, a mock bishop for^ 
merly elected by choirboys or schoolboys, in 
office from St Nicholas’ to Holy Innocents' Day 
(6th-28th December); boy'friend, a girl’s 

favourite boy for the time being; Boys* Brigade, 
an organisation of boys for the promotion of 
habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, and 
self-respect; (Boy) Scout, a member of the (orig. 
Boy) Scouts Association, whose aim is to develop 
alertness and strong character; boy's love, 
southernwood; boy's play, trifling. [M.E. boi, 
boy; Fris. boi; Ou. boef, Ger. bic^.] 
boyar, bo~yar’, boi'ar, n. a member of the old 
Russian aristocracy next in rank to the ruling 
princes, before the reforms of Peter the Great. 
[Russ, boyarin.] 

boyau, bwo'yo, bwHyd, boi’d, (/or/.) n. a commu¬ 
nication trench;— pi. bo'yaux. [Fr., bowel.] 
boycott, boi’kot, v.r. to shut out from all social and 
commercial intercourse.— n. an act of boycot¬ 
ting, a kind of secular excommunication. [From 
Captain Boy^tt of County Mayo, who was so 
treated by his neighbours in Dec. 1880.] 
boyg, boig, n. an ogre: an obstacle, problem, 
difficult to get to grips with. [Norw. boig,] 
Boyle's law. See law. 

boysenberry, boi’sn-ber-i, n. a fruit growing on a 
bramble, a hybrid of certain raspberries and 
blackberries. [Rudolph Boysen.] 
bozzeto, bot-set'td, (It.) a small model or sketch of 
a projected sculpture, 
bra, brS, n. short for brassidre. 
brabble, brab'l, (arch.) v.t. to babble or clamour: 
to brawl or wrangle.— n. a clamorous contest, a 
brawl (Shak.): a quibble.— n. brabb'lement. 
[Du. brabbeien, to stammer, to jabber.] 
braccate, brak'at, adj. having feathered legs or 
feet. [L. brac&tus, wearin|i breeches.] 
braccio, brat'ehd, n. an Italian measure of length, 
more than half a metre:— pi. braccia (brat'cha), 
[It., lit. arm.] 

brace, bras, n. armour for the arm (Shak.): any¬ 
thing that draws together and holds tightly: an 
instrument of wood or iron used by carpenters 
and metal-workers for turning boring tools: a 

mark (}) connecting words, lines, staves of 

music, indicating that they are taken together, 
and also used as a bracket in algebra: a pair or 
couple (esp. of game shot): (in pt.) a combina¬ 
tion of straps for supporting the trousers: (in pi.) 
ropes for squaring or traversing horizontally the 
yards of a ship.—v./. to tighten or strengthen, 
to give firmness to: to tone up: to embrace, 
encompass (Spens.). —a. brae'er.—ocO. brac'ing, 
giving stren^h or tone. [O.Fr. brace (Fr. bras), 
the arm, power—L. br&chtum, brdcchium, Gr. 
brOehidn.] 


bracelet, brds'Ut, n. an ornament for the wrist: 
a handcuff (coif.). [Fr. dim.,—L. brSchi&le — 
brdchium; see brace.] , 

brach, brack, n. a dog for the chase, a bitch hound. 
—R.brach'et,liratch'et,abrach: a whelp: a brat. 
[O.Fr. bracket, pi. braches, dim. of Arae^L.L. 
braced, of Gmc. origin.] V 

brachial, brdk' or brak'i-el, atfl. of the arm.— 
n. brachift'tion, use of arms as a supplementary 
means of locomotion.—brachial artery, the great 
arterial trunk supplying the upper extremity 
between the armpit and the elbow, direct con¬ 
tinuation of the axillary artery. [L. brachium; 
see brace.] 

brachiopod, brak'l-d-pod, n. a member of a class 
Brachiopoda (-op'o^a) of shelled animals allied 
to worms and Polyzoa, having usually two long 
arm-like processes serving to waft food particles 
to the mouth. [Gr. br&chidn, an arm, and pous, 
podos, a foot.] 

brachistochrone, bra~kis’td~krdn, n. the curve 
along which a particle acted on by a force (e.g. 
gravity) will pass in the shortest time from one 
given point to another. [Gr. brackistos, superl. 
of brachys, short, ckronos, time.] 
brachium civile, brd'ke-am si-vi'ie, bra'ki-dbm 
ke-we’le, (L.) the civil arm; brachium seculare, 
sek‘ii~la're, sa-kdb-ld’re, the secular arm. 
brachy-, brak’i-, -/'-, in composition, short.— ns. 
brachyax'is (cryslai.), brachydiagonal; brachy- 
cephal (-sef'l; Gr. kephale, head), a short- 
headed person.— adfs. brachycephalic (-si-faVik), 
brachycephalous (-se/'a-bs), short-headed, having 
a skull whose breadth is 80 (or 78) per cent, or 
more of its length.— n. brachyce^'aly, short- 
headedness—opp. to doHchocephaiy. — adjs. 

brachydac'tyl, brachydactyl'ic, brachydac’tylous 
(Gr. daktyios, finger, toe).— ns. brachydac'tyly, 
abnormal shortness of fingers and toes; bracl^- 
diag'onal (crystal.), the shorter lateral axis; 
brach'ydomc, a dome parallel to the brachy¬ 
diagonal; brachyg'raphy, certain old systems of 
shorthand; brachyrogy, condensed expression; 
brachypin'akoid, brach'yprism, a pinakoid, 
prism, parallel to the brachydiagonal.— adJs. 
brachyp'terous (Gr. pteron, wing), short-wing^: 
short-finned.— n.pi. Brachyura (-u’ra; Gr. ourd, 
tail), a group of decapod crustaceans having the 
abdomen reduced and bent forward under the 
thorax, the crabs.— adjs. brachyu'ral, brachyu'- 
rous. [Gr. brackys, short.] 
brack, brak, n, a flaw in cloth. [See break (I).] 
bracken, brak'an, n. a fern, esp. Pleris aguiiina, 
the commonest British fern, abundant on hill¬ 
sides, etc. [Ety. obscure.] 
bracket, brak’it, n. a projecting support: a small 
shelf fastened to a wall: a gas-pipe projecting 
from a wall: in printing, one of the marks used 
to enclose words or mathematical symbols: 
one of the side pieces of a gun-carriage, support¬ 
ing the trunnions: the space intervening between 
overestimated and underestimated shots at a 
target in straddling (artillery): a bracketed 
group.— v.i. to support by brackets: to enclose 
by brackets: to group, as in an honour list, 
implying equality; to straddle (artillery). [Fr. 
braguette —Sp. bragueta —L. braca, sing, of 
brdcae, breeches.] 

brackish, brak'Ish, ad), saltish, rather salt.— m. 
brack'ishness. [Ou. brak, brackish; prob. the 
same as brak, refuse.] 

bract, brakt, n. a leaf (often modified) that bears 
a flower in its axil.— atfj. bract'eal.— n. bract'- 
eate (archaeology), a thin-beaten plate of gold 
or silver.— ad), of metal beaten thin: having 
bracts— ad), bract'eolate, having bracteoles.— n. 
bract'eole, a small leaf on the axis of a flower.— 
adJ. bract'lcsB.— n. bract'let, a bracteole. [L. 
bractea, a thin plate of metal, gold-leaf.] 
brad, brad, n. a small nail with a side projection 
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instead of a head.— n. hrad'awi, a small boring 
tool. [O.N. broddr, spike.] 

Bradshaw^ brad'shd, n. a noted raiiway-guide» 
1839*1961, first issued by George Bradsjtaw. 
brady*. brod't-, in composition, slow.— n. brady- 
card'ia (Gr. kardiS, heart), slowness of heart¬ 
beat.— ad/, bradypcpt'ic (Gr. peptikos, digesting), 
slow of digestion.—Also n.— n. brad'yseism 
Gr. selsmos, a shake), a slow up and 
down movement of the earth's crust. [Gr. 
bradys, slow.] 

brae, brd, {Scot.) a. the slope bounding a riverside 
plain: a hill-slope, (O.N. eyelid; cf. brow.] 
brag, brag, v.l. and v.r. to boast or bluster: ipr.p. 
bnn'iiiSt pa-t. and pa^. bragged).— n. a boast 
or boasting: a thing one boasts of or is proud of: 
a card game like poker.— ad/, or adv. {Spens.) 
proud, proudly.— advs. bragg'ingly, brag'ly 
iSpens.). [Origin doubtful.] 
bragadisme. See under braggart. 

Braggadocio, brag-»-dd‘shl-6, -chl~6, n. a braggart 
or boaster: empty boasting. [From Bragga- 
dochio (prob. -dok'yd) in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene.] 

braggart, brag'ert, adj. boastful.—n. a vain boaster. 
— H. bragg'artism (Shak. bragadisme), boast¬ 
fulness. [Fr. bragard, vain, bragging.] 

Brahma, brd'me, n. a fowl of Chinese brm, modi¬ 
fied in Europe and America. [Brahmaputra, 
whence it is said to have been brought.] 

Brahma, br&'mt (brd-md"), n. the supreme post- 
Vedic Hindu deity.—«. Brah'man (-men), Brah'- 
min, one of the highest or priestly caste among 
the Hindus: (-min; derog.) highly cultured 
person.— adjs. Brahmanic (-man'), -al, Brahmin'ic, 
-al, Brah'minee, appropriated to the Brahmans. 
— ns. Brah'manism, or -min-, one of the religions 
of India, worship of Brahma; Brahmi (bra'mi), 

an ancient Indian alphabet_^Brahma Samaj 

(su-ma/’) or Brab'mo Soma]', a reformed Hindu 
dieistic society or church, founded in 1830; 
brahmin (in U.S. Brahman) bull, cow, zebu, or 
zebu cross. 

braid, brSd, v.t. to jerk, whip out (obs.): to plait, 
intertwine: to arrange in plaits: to thread, wind 
about through: to trim, bind, or outline with 
braid.— v.i. (obs.) to start: to change colour 
or appearance.—n. a sudden movement, start 
(obs.): a plait, especially of hair: a band for 
the hair; a fabric woven in a narrow band: 
an interweaving, plaiting: embroidery.— ad/. 
braid'ed, plaited: entwined: trimmed with 
braid: tarnished, faded (obs.). —n. braid'ing, 
plaiting: manufacture of braid: work in braid: 
embroidery: braids collectively. [O.E. bregdan, 
to move quickly, flash, change colour, plait, 
weave; O.N. bregtha.] 

braid, brad, (Shak.) v.t. to upbraid, to reproach. 

[Prob. from upbraid; or braid (1).] 
bnid, brad, ad/. Scots form of broad, 
braide, brad, (Shak.) at^. dissembling, deceitful. 

[O.E. brrgd, falsehood— bregdan, to weave.] 
Braidism, br^'izm, (arch.) n. hypnotism. [From 
Dr James Bndd, who practised it c. 1842.] 
brail, bra/, n. a piece of leather to bind up a hawk’s 
wing: (in pi.) the feathers about a hawk’s rump: 
one of the ropes used to truss up a sail (naut,). — 
v.f. to haul In, as a sail, by pulling upon the 
brails. [O.Fr. brail —L. bracaie, a waist-belt— 
brbcae, breeches.) 

Braille, brat, n. a kind of type in relief for the 
blind, having arbitrary signs consisting of varying 
combinations of six points arranged thus (:•), 
there being sixty-three distinguishable combina¬ 
tions.—also ad/. [From Louis Braille, the in¬ 
ventor (1809-32).] 

brain, bran, n. (often in pt.) in vertebrates, that 
part of the central nervous system that is con¬ 
tained within the skull: in invertebrates, the 
nervous ganglia near the head end of the body: 


the seat of the intellect and of sensation: the 
intellect (often used in pi.): a person of ex¬ 
ceptional intelligence (coll.). — v.t. to dash out 
the brains of: to conceive of (Shak.).--a<^s. 
brain'ed, having brains: brain'ish (Shak.), 
brainsick, hot-headed, fhrious; bndn'less, with¬ 
out brains or understanding: silly; brain'y.wHI 
endowed with brains: intellectual.—». braini'- 
neu.—brain'ease, the cranium; brahi'diUd, an 
original thought or work; brain coral,'a coral 
with brain-like convolutions; brain drain, 
continuing loss of citizens of high intdiigence 
and creativity through emigration; brain 1^, a 
tired condition of the nerves or brain; brain 
fever, a loose popular term which includes 
con^stion of the brain and its membranes, 
delirium tremens, and inflammation of the brain 
substance itself; brain'pan, braincase.—mCi. 
brain'sick, diseased in the understanding, 
deranged.— adv. brain'sickry (Shak.). —brain'- 
sickness; brain'storm, sudden disturbance of 
the mind: sudden inspiration: brains trast, a 
committee of experts: a number of reputedly 
well-informed persons chosen to answer questions 
of general interest in public and without prepara¬ 
tion; brain'wash, -ing, subjection of a person to 
systematic indoctrination or mental pressure 
with a view to getting him to change his views or 
to confess to a crime.— v.t. brain'wash.—brain'- 
wave, sudden bright idea: access of cleverness.— 
brain-fever bird, an Indian cuckoo that sings 
scales in the night; on the brain, as an obsession; 
pick someone’s brains (see pick (1)). [O.E. 

brrgeni Du. brein, dial. Ger. bregen.] 
braird, brbrd, breer, brSr, n. (orig. Scot.) the first 
shoots of corn or other crop.— v.l. to appear 
above ground. [O.E. brerd, Mge.] 
braise, brdz, v.t. to stew in a closed vessel. [Fr. 
braiser.] 

braise, braize, brbz, n. a sea-bream or porgy. 

[Perh. conn, with bream, or with bass(e).] 
brake, brak, obsolete pa.t. of break, 
brake, brbk, n. a fern: a bracken. [Perh. 
bracken.] 

brake, brak, n. a thicket.— ad/, brak'y. [Ety. 
obscure.] 

brake, brak, n. an instrument for breaking flax or 
hemp: a harrow: a contrivance for retarding by 
friction: a kind of vehicle (see break (2)).— a^. 
brake'less, without a brake.—brakc'-biock, a 
block pressed against a wheel as brake; brake'- 
shoe, the rubbing part of a brake; brakes'-num, 
the man whose business it is to manaM the brake 
of a railway train; brake'-van, the carriage 
wherein the brake is worked; brtike'-wlieal, the 
wheel to which a brake is applied. [From root of 
break, cf. Du. braak, a flax-brake.] 
brake, brak, n. a handle, as of a pump: a lever for 
working a machine. [Prob. through O.Fr. brae, 
from L. brfichium, an arm.) 
brake, brak, (Shak.) n. an obscure word in Measure 
for Measure II, i. 39 (not made clearer by emen¬ 
dation of ice to vice). 

Bramah-press, bram’»-pres, n. a hydraulic press 
invented by Joseph Bramah (c. 1748-1814), 
inventor also of the Bramah-lock, etc. 
bramble, bram’bl, n. the blackberry bush, a wild 
prickly shrub of the raspberry genus (Rubus): 
any rough prickly shrub: a blackberry (Scot.).— 
ad/, bram'bly.— ns. bram'ble4>erry; bram'ble- 
bush, blackberry bush or thicket; bram'ble- 
finch, bram'bling, a bird nearly allied to the 
chaffinch. [O.E. brimel', Du. braam, Ger. 
brombeere.] 

brame, bram, (Spens.) n. sharp passion, longing. 
[Prob. It. brama.) 

bran, bran, n. the refuse of grain: the inner husks 
of corn sifted from the flour: the coarser part 
of anything.— ad/- brami'y,— n. bran'fuliiess.— 
bran'-mash'; bran'-pie', bran'-tub, a tub of bran 
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Iboni whidi Christmas preMnts, etc., are drawn. 
[O.Fr. hraa, bran, perh. Celt.] 
bnuicard, brangk’^, n, a horse litter. (Fr.] 
branch, oranch, brSnsh, n. a shoot or arm-like 
limb of a tree: anything like a limb of a tree: 
any ofbhoot from a main trunk: a subdivision, 
a section or department of a subject: any 
subordinate division of a business, subsidiary 
shop, office, etc.: ,a tributary or brook (t/.5.).— 
V.I. to divide into branches: to adorn with 
figures of bmnehes, by embroidery or otherwise 
(Spent., etc.).—v./. to spread out as a branch 
(with out, off, from), or in branches.—<u(i. 
branebed.— ns. branch'er, a young hawk or other 
bird when it leaves the nest and begins to take 
to the branches; branch'ery, branches col¬ 
lectively (lit. andyig.).— n. and branch'ing.— 

adj. branch'less, without branches.— n. branch'- 
let, a little branch.— adj. branch'y*—branch'- 
off'icer, (navy; since 1949) any officer holding 
warrant: branch'-pi'lot, one who holds the 
Trinity House certificate; branch'-work, orna- 
mentel figured patterns.—root and branch, 
thorough(ly). [Fr. branche —L.L. branca, a 
beast’s paw.] 

braachia, brangk'i-a, n. a gill:— pi. branchiae 
(-€). — adjs. branch'ial; branch'iate, having 
branchiae. [L. brancMa —Gr. branehion (pi. -a).] 
Braachiopoda, brangk-i-op’o-da, n.pl. a .class or 
subclass of Crustacea with numerous flattened, 
leaf-shap<^, lobed swimming-feet that serve also 
as breathing or^ns.—it. and adJ. branch'iopod. 
[Gr. bronchia, gills, pous, podos, foot.] 
brand, brand, n. a piece of wood burning or partly 
burned: an instrument for branding: a mark 
burned into anything with a hot iron: a trade¬ 
mark, made by burning or otherwise, as on casks: 
a particular class of goods (as if distinguished by 
a trademark): a sword, from its glitter: a mark 
of infamy: a general name for the fungoid 
disesses or blights of grain crops (bunt, mildew, 
rust, and smut). — v.t. to burn or mark with a 
hot iron, or otherwise: to fix a mark of infamy 
upon.— adj. brand'ed.— n. brand'er (Scot.), a 
gridiron.— v.t. to cook on the gridiron.— adjs. 
brand'ered, brand'eri^.— ns. brandise (brand is; 
O.E. isen, iron), a trivet; brand'ling, a salmon- 
parr: an earthworm banded in red and yellow, 
found in dunghills, used by anglers; brand'reth 
(O.N. brandreith — reith, carriage), a stand of 
wood for a cask or hayrick: a rail round a well.— 
brand'ing-i'ron; brand'-i'ron, a gridiron: an iron 
to brand with: a trivet or tripod to set a pot or 
kettle upon: (Spens. brondyron, etc.) a sword.— 
adi- bran(d)'-new, quite new (as if newly from the 
fire).—a brand from the burning, one snatched 
out of a pressing danger—from Amos iv. 11. 

1 0.E. brand, brand, O.N. brandr, from root of 
mm.] 

brandish, brandish, v.t. to wave or flourish as a 
brand or weapon.—n. a Graving or flourish. 
(Fr. brandir, brandiss^ f^om root of brand.] 
brandy, brand'i, n. an ardent spirit distilled from 
wine.— adj. bran'died, heartened or strength¬ 
ened with brandy.—brand'y-ball, a kind of 
sweet; brand'y-bott')e(d/a/.),candock; brand'y- 
naw'nae (Hind, j^ni, water), brandy and water; 
brand'y-snap, a thin gingerbread biscuit flavoured 
with brandy. [Formerly brand-wine —Du. 
brandewUn—iranden, to burn, to distil, and 
w(jm, wine; cf. Ger. branntwein.) 
branito, brang'gl, (arch.) v.i. to wrangle.— n. a 
brawl.—-n. brang'Ung, disputing. [Fr. branler.] 
brankj brattgk, n. biickwhrat. [Pliny says brance 
(doubtful reading, perh. brace) is the Gallic name 
of a kind of corn.] 

brank, brangk, v.i. to prance, toss the head: to 
■trot or swauer.—md. brank'y (Scot.), showy, 
n^b. a variant of prank.] 
bnnks, brangks, n.pl., rarely in sing. (Scot;) a 

fiUe,filr; mi, hdr (her); mine; mdte, 


bridle: a scold’s bridle, having a hinged iron 
framework to enclose the head and a bit or gag. 
[Ety. very obscure; O.Fr. bernac (see barnacle 
(2)); Ger. pranger, pillory, Du. prang, fetter, have 
been compared.] 

brankunine, brangk'sr-sin, or -dr', n. acanthus, 
or bear’s-breech. [LJL. branca ursina, a bear’s 
paw.] 

bran-new. See brand. 
braii(8)le. See brawl (2). 
brant-goose. See brent-goose, 
brantle, brant'l. See brawl (2). 
brasero, brd-sd'rd, n. a brazier: a place for burn¬ 
ing criminals or heretics. [Sp.,— brasa, a live 
coal.] 

brash, brash, H. angular fragments of rock, which 
occasionally form the basement bed of alluvial 
deposits: fragments of crushed ice: clippings 
of hedges or trees.— adj. brash'y. [Prob. Fr. 
briche.] 

brash, brash, n. an eructation or belching of acid 
water from the stomach—^water-brash: a sudden 
burst of rain: a slight attack of illness (Scot.): 
an attack or bout (obs.).— v.t. (obs.) to disturb. 
[Prob. onomatopoeic.] 

brash, brash, adj. reckless, impetuous (U.S.): for¬ 
ward, bumptious; bold: of wood, brittle (U.S.). 
braaier. Same as brazier. 

brass, bras, n. an alloy of copper and zinc: bronze 
(obs.): effrontery (fig.): money (slang): an 
article or fixture of brass; a monumental plate of 
brass, commonly with effigy: (collectively and in 
pi.) the brass wind-instruments or their players in 
an orchestra or band.— adj. of brass.— adv. 
brass'ily.— ns. brass'iness; brass'y, a brass-soled 
wooden golf-club (also brassie); a bronze- 
coloured fish, the bib or pout.— adj. like brass in 
appearance, hardness, sound, or otherwise: 
brazen-faced.—brass band, a band of players of 
(mainly) brass wind instruments: a small 
military band; brass'-bounder, a midshipman: 
a privileged apprentice on a ship for whom a 
premium is paid (from his gold braid); brass 
farthing, a whit; brass'founder, one who casts 
objects in brass; brass'founding; brass hat (mil. 
slang), a staff officer (with gold braid on his hat); 
brass tacks, details of practical business.—top 
brass, brass hats: those in authority at the top. 
[O.E. br;es.] 

brassard, bras'drd, n. a piece of armou' for the 
arm (also brassart, bras'art, brass'et): an arm- 
band or armlet: a symbolic band fo the arm. 
[Fr.— bras, arm.] 

brasserie, bras'(»-)ri, n. a beer gart'en or res¬ 
taurant. [Fr., brewery.] 

Brassica, bras’l-ka, n. the turnip and cabbage 
genus of Cruciferae. [L., cabbage.) 
brassidre, bras'i-er, in U.S. sometimes bra-zer', n. 
a woman's undergarment supporting the breasts. 
[Fr.] 

brast, obs. and Northern for burst (pr.t., pa.t., and 
pa.p.). 

brat, brat, n. a contemptuous name for a child; 
an annoying child: any over-garment of coarse 
cloth (o6j.): a child’s pinafore (obs.): an apron 
(absX —«. brat'ling, a little brat.— adj. bratt'ish. 
[O.E. bratt, prob. Old Ir. brat, plaid, Gael, brat, 
apron.] 

bratebet, brack'it, n. See brack, 
brattice, brat'is, brattish, brat'ish, brattice, bret'is, 
n. in mediaeval siege operations, a fixed tower of 
wood: a covered gallery on a castle wall, 
commanding the wall-face below (in these senses 
also bretesse, bri-tes', breusche, bri-tash'): a 
wooden partition: a wooden lining: a partition 
to control ventilation in a mine.— v.t. to furnish 
with a brattice.— at. bratt'icing, bratt'ishuig, 
work in the form of brattices: cresting, or 
ornamental work along a ridge, comice or coping 
(archit.). —n. hratt'ice-cloth, strong tarred cloth 
Jlir; mate; mddn fdbt; dhen (then) 
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uaed for ifiine brattices. [O.Fr. breteshe —L.L. 
bretacUax cf. bartisaa.] 

brattle, brat’l, n. a clattering noise: a quarrel: 
tumult.—V./. to make a clattering noise.—n. and 
brattiing. [Imit.] 
braunch. An old spelling of branch, 
bravado, bravS’dS, n. a (Nsplay of bravery: a 
boastful threat: a swaggerer (obs.);— pi. 
brava'do(e)s.— v,i. to display bravado. [Sp. 
bravado', see brave.) 

brave, br&v, ad), daring, courageous: noble: 
making a fine appearance: finely dressed, 
showy, handsome (Scot, braw): a general word 
for excellent.—v.r. to meet boldly: to defy: to 
face (out).—n. a bully iarck.)'. a bravo larch.): 
a hired assassin larch.): a brave soldier, esp. 
among the North American Indians: bravado 
larch.). — adv. bravely Ipoel.). — adv. brave'l^.— 
It. brav'ery, bravado (obs.): courage: heroism: 
finery, showy dress. [Fr. brave: It. and Sp. 
bravo: origin unknown.) 

bravo, bra'vS, n. a daring villain: a hired assassin: 
— pl. bravo(e)8.— InterJ. .well done: excellent 
(also bra'va when addressed to a woman, bravi, 
•ve, to a number of persons). [Sp. and It.) 
bravura, bra-voo‘r>, n. spirit and dash in execution 
Imus.): a florid air with difficult and rapid 
passages Imus.): brilliant or daring display.— 
Also ad/. [It.] 

braw, bro, adj. fine: attired in finery.— adv. 
braw'ly.—prea/ca//ve ad/. —^very well.—«./»/. 

braws, fine clothes. [Scots form of brave.) 
brawl, brdi, n. a noisy quarrel.—v.i. to quarrel 
noisily: to make a disturbance: to murmur or 
gurgle.—n. brawl'er.—n. and adj. brawl'ing. 
(M.E. bratte, of doubtful origin; perh. conn, 
with Du. brallen, Ger. prahlen, to boast.) 
brawl, brdI, n. an old French dance or dance* 
tune.—Also bianie, bransle, brantle. [Fr. bran/e.) 
brawn, bran, n. muscle, esp. of the arm or calf 
of the leg: thick flesh: muscular strength: a 
boar: a preparation of meat made from pig’s 
head and ox*feet, cut up, boiled, and pickled.— 
adj. brawned.—n. brawn'iness, quality of being 
brawny: muscularity.— ad/, brawn'y, fleshy: 
muscular: strong. [O.Fr. braon, flesh (for roast¬ 
ing); of Cmc. origin, cf. Ger. braten, to roast.) 
braxy, brak'si, IScol.) it. a bacterial disease of 
sheep: applied loosely to various diseases of 
sheep: a sheep so infected: its flesh.—Also 
adj. —braxy mutton, the flesh of a braxy sheep or 
generally of a sheep that has died of disease or 
accident. [Prob. orig. pi. of brack, variant of 
break.) 

bray, brS, v.t. to break, pound, or grind small, as 
in a mortar.— n. bray'er, an instrument for 
grinding or spreading ink in printing. [O.Fr. 
breier (Fr. broyer).] 

bray, bra, n. the cry of the ass: any harsh grating 
sound.— v.i. to cry like an ass: to give forth harsh 
sounds, esp. of the trumpet.— n. bray'er. [O.Fr. 
brai, bralt: braire —L.L. bragire, perh. of Celt, 
origin.) 

braze, brSz, v.t. to cover with, or make like, brass. 
— adj. brft'zen, of or belonging to brass: im¬ 
pudent.— v.t. to face (out) with impudence.— adv. 
brft'zcnly.— ns. brb'zenness, bri'zenry, efTrontery; 
bra'zier (brdz'yar, brazh'ly)»r), a worker in brass. 
—brfl'zen-face, one remarkable for effrontery.— 
(u(i. brfi'zen-fa^. [brass.) 
braze, br6z, v.t. to join with hard solder.— adj. 
braze'lcas, without soldering.— n. brazier Ibraz'- 
y»r, br&zh'ly)»r), a vessel or tray for hot coals. 
[O.Fr. braser, to bum; perh. influenced by 
brass. Cf. braise, braaero.) 
brazier. See braze (1) and (2). 
braziL bra^ziV, n. usually brazil'-wood, the hard 
reddish wood of the East Indian sappan tree 
or other species of CaesalpinIa, used in dyeing: 
also that ofCualacum. — n. Brazii'ian, a native or 


citizen of Brazil, in South America.—mff. of 
Brazil.—ns. Kaziliaa wax, camauba; BnuEOnat, 
the edible seed of a large l^thidaceous Brazilian 
tree IBertholletIa). [O.Fr. bresil (Sp. brastl. It. 
brasile)—L.l^. braslliim, a red dye-wood brought 
from the East, itself prob. a corr. of some 
Oriental word. When a similar wood was 
discovered in South America the country became 
known as terra de brazil, land of red dye-wood.) 
breacl^ br^ck, n. a break: an act of breaking: an 
opening, or discontinuity: a breaking of law, 
contract, covenant, promise, etc.: a quarrel: a 
broken condition or part of anything: a gap 
made in a fortification: surf.— v.t. to make a 
breach or opening in.—breach of promise, ofUm 
used simply for breach of promise of marriage; 
breach of the peace, a violation of the public 
peace by riot or the like. [O.E. bryce, brice, 
related to break.) 

bread, bred, n..fooid ^de of flour or meal baked: 
food: livelihood: money Islang). — n. bread- 
and-butt'er, bread sliced and butter^: livelihood. 
— adj. connected with making a living or with 
the consumption of bread-and-butter: material¬ 
istic, practical: youthfully insipid: descriptive 
of a letter of thanks for hospitality.—bread'- 
basket, a basket for holding bread: the stomach 
Islang): brcad'berry, a sop of bread in hot milk; 
bread'-chipper IShak.), one who chips bread, 
an under-butler; bread'-oom, com of which 
bread is made; bread'-crumb, the inner parts of 
a loaf: bread crambled down as for dressing 
food (also in pl.). — v.t. to cover with bread- 
emmbs.—breao'fmit, the fruit of a moraceous 
tree lArtocarpus Ineisa) of the South Sea Islands, 
which when roasted forms a good substitute for 
bread; bread'nut, the fruit of a tropical American 
nree {Brosimum alicastrum) akin to the bread¬ 
fruit tree, used as bread when boiled or roasted; 
bread'room, an apartment in a ship's hold where 
the bread is kept; bread'root, the prairie-turaip, 
a North American papilionaceous plant IPstwalea 
esculenta) with an edible root: also the yam; 
bread study, any branch of study taken up as a 
means of gaining a living; bread'stuff, bread in 
any form: any material of which bread is made; 
bread tree, a name for various trees whose seeds 
or pith yield a substitute for bread, e.|(. K<tffir~ 
bread: Sread'winner,' one who earns a living for 
a family.—bread and circuses, translation of 
panem et circenses (q. v.); bread buttered on both 
sides, very fortunate circumstances; know which 
side one’s bread is buttered on, to know how 
to act from self-interest; on the breadline, at 
subsistence level, with just enough to make ends 
meet (from breadliae, a queue of poor or derelict 
people waiting for free food, esp. from govern¬ 
ment sources); take the bread out of one’s mouth, 
to deprive of the means of living [O.E. bread, 
prob. fropi a Gmc. root meaning a fragment; 
cf. Scots use of piece.) 
breaded. Sec brede. 

breadth, bredth, n. extent from side to side; width: 
liberality of mind: in art. subordination of 
details to the harmony of the whole.— adv. 
breadth'ways, -wise, in the direction of breadth: 
broadside on. [O.E. bridu: Ger. briete: see 
broad.) 

break, brSk, v.t. to divide, part, or sever, wholly or 
partially, by applying a. strain: to rupture: to 
shatter: to crush; to make by breiking: to 
destroy the continuity or integrity of: to interrupt 
(a fall, journey, etc.): to bruise or penetrate the 
surface of: to break a bone in, or separate the 
bones of: to subject, overcome, or wear out: 
to tame or habituate to obedience (also with in): 
to crush the spirit df: to cun (of a habit): to 
violate (as a law, promise, bounds, prison): to 
set aside (as a will); to cut up (an anlmars body): 
to unfurl: to impart (esp. with delicacy): to 
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make bankrupt: to degrade or cashier: to get through first difficulties, esp. restraint on 

aipeggiate: to cause to change fl'om a simple first meeting; break through, to force a passage 

vowel to a diphthong.— v.L to separate, come through (a barrier); break up, to break open: to 

apart, or go to pieces, esp. with suddenness: break in pieces: to go to pieces: to put an end 

to give way: to start away: to burst forth: to to: to disperse: to dig or plough up: to decay 

force a passage: to pass suddenly into a con- in health or faculties; break upon tin wheel, to 

dition or action (as into laughter, revolt, sweat, punish by stretching on a wheel and breaking the 

spots): to become variegated or striped: to bones; break wind, to void wind; bre^wim, to 

open or come into view (as day, hope, a scene): cease relations with, esp. to quarrel with: to 

(of news) suddenly to become generally known: cpase adherence to (tradition, a habit). [O.E. 

to become bankrupt: to crack (as the voice): brecan; Ger. brechen.] 

to collapse: to burst into foam: to sever a break,brake,brdil:, n. alongwagonette: a carriage 
connection: to fall out (with a friend): to change frame all wheels and no body, used in breaking 

direction (as a cricket-ball on pitching): to in horses, [break, v.r.] 

change from a simple vowel to a diphthong under breaker, brSk'^r, n. a small water-cask, used on 
influence of a neighbouring sound: (po.r. brflke, shipboard. [Prob. Sp. bareca, barrel.] 
wrch. brake; pa.p. brSk'en, less usu. brflke).— breakfast, brek'fast, n. a break or bilking of 
n. an act of breaking: the state of being broken: fast: the first meal of the day.—v.i. to take break- 
an opening: a discontinuity: a pause, interval, fast.— v.t. to furnish with breakfast.—break'- 
or interruption: a consecutive senes of success- fast-set, the china or other ware used at break- 
ful strokes {billiards, croquet)', the number of fast; break'fast-table. 

points so scored at billiards: a continuous run bream, brim, n. a freshwater fish of the carp 
of anything: the deviation of a ball on striking family, with high-arched back: a fish of the 
the pitch {cricket): the dawn {break of day): family Sparidae (sea-bream): a fish (Ray’s 
onset (of the monsoon): a social blunder (t/.iS.): bream, Brama rail) akin to the mackerel: 
a chance (as in an even break, a fair or equal extended to other fishes. [O.Fr. bresme (Fr. 
chance): a good chance.— adj. break'aUe.— breme) —O.H.G. flroksema (mod. Ger. flrasse/i).] 
Also II., in p7.— ns. break'ableness; break'age, bream, brim, v.t. to clean, as a ship's bottom, by 
act of breaking or its consequences: a broken burning off seaweed, shells, etc. [Prob. conn, 
place; break'er, a person or machine that with broom, Du. brem.] 
breaks: a wave broken on rocks or shore.—n. bnare, brer, {Spens.) n. Same as brier, 
and adi- break'ing.—break'away, revolt: seces- breast, brest, n. the forepart of the human body 
sion: stampede, stampeding animal {Airitr.). — between the neck and the belly: one of the two 
ad}, break'back, crushing.—breakbone fever, mammary glands in women (or rudimentary in 
dengue; break'down, a stoppage through men), forming soft protuberances on the chest; 
accident: collapse: disintegration: a vigorous thecorresponding part of any animal: a swelling 
and noisy Negro dance or the like: an analysis; slope: conscience, disposition, affections (/ig.): 
breakdown gang, wreckage clearers after an voice {obs.). — v.t. to oppose the breast to: to 
accident.— adjs. break'-jaw, very difficult to oppose manfully: to mount.— adj. breasf'ed, 
pronounce accurately; break'neck, headlong: having a breast.—n. breast'bone, the sternum, the 
threatening to break the neck.—break'-prom'ise, bone running down the middle of the breast, 
break'-vow (both Shak.), one who habitually to which the first'seven ribs are attached.— adv. 
breaks promises or vows; break'through, a breast'-deep, deep, as up to the breast.— n. 
forcible passage through a barrier: solving of a brcast'-girdle, the pectoral girdle.— adv. breast'- 
problem, esp. scientific, after much effort, high, high as the breast: breast-deep.—breaat'- 
opening the way to further developments: knot, a knot of ribbons worn on the breast; 
any comparable success; break'-up', dissolution; breast'pin, an ornamental pin for the breast; 
break'watmr, a barrier against force of waves; breast'plate, a plate or piece of armour for the 
break'-wind, a wind-break.—break a jest, to breast: an embroidered square of linen with 
utter a jest; break a lance with, to enter into a precious stones worn on the breast of the Jewish 
contest with; break away, to go away, escape, high-priest {£.); breast'plough, a kind of spade 
abruptly: to sever connection forcibly or forcutting turf, with a cross-bar against which the 
abruptly: to be scattered, as clouds after a breast Is pressed; breast'rail, the upper rail of a 
storm; break bulk, to open the hold and take breastwork; breast'stroke, a stroke made in 
out a portion of the cargo: to begin to use swimming on the breast; breastsummer, bres- 
goods supplied in bulk; break cover, to burst summer (flres'^-mar), a summer or beam support- 
forth from concealment, as a fox; break down, injf the whole, or a great part, of the front of a 
to demolish: crush: collapse: fail completely: building in the manner of a lintel; breast wall, 
analyse; break even, to avoid loss but fail to a retaining wall; breast wheel, a water-wheel 
gain; break forth, to burst out, issue; break turned by water delivered upon it at about half 
grou^ to begin working untouched ground: to its height; breast'work, a hastily constructed 
iMd in new work: break in, to make (shoes, etc.) earthwork.—make a clean breast, to make a 
less stiff by use; break in, in upon, or into, to full confession. [O.E. breast', Ger. brust, Du. 
enter violently: to interpose abruptly; break borst.] 

kwee, to extricate oneself forcibly: to break breath, bretk, n. the air drawn into and then ex- 
through all restraint; break no squares, to polled from the lungs: power of breathing: life: 
make no difference, do no harm, matter little; a single act of breathing: breathing without 
break off, to detach by breaking: to put an vibrating the vocal cords {phon.): a sound so 
abrupt end to: to leave off abruptly; break produced: the time occupiM by one breathing: 
one’s nsind, to communicate one’s thoughts to a very slight breeze.— adj. produced by breath 
som^ody; Inreak out, to appear suddenly: to without voice.— adJs. breathed {bretht), having 
break through all restraint: to come into sudden a breath (esp. in compounds, as long-breatbed, 
activity: to become covered with (with in); see also under breathe); breath'ful {Spens.), full 

break sheer (said of a ship riding at anchor), to of breath or air, also full of scent or odour: 

be forced by wind or tide out of a position clear breath'less, out of breath: with the breath held 

of the anchor; break the balls (or simply break; or taken away, from excitement, interest, etc.: 

billiards), to open the game by striking the red breezeless: dead.—odv.breath'lessly.—n.bmth'- 
ball or pving a miss, or to continue the game lessness.— atU. breath'y, of a spmking voice, 
thus when a similar position occurs; break the accompanied by much unvocalised breath: 
heart, to crush with grief; break the ice {fig.), to of a singer or instrument-player, without proper 
J»e,filr; ml, Mr (her); mbie; mSte^fir; mOte; tnSdn,fSbt; dhen (then) 
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breath control, causing impure sound.—ndv. 
breath'ily.>-ii. breath'iness.— h. breathalyxer (in 
BrltalH, usu. breathalyser), an 

American machine which indicates amount of 
alcohol in a person’s breath, by means of a 
chemical reaction whose extent is indicated by a 
moving pointer: a simpler device also using a 
chemical reaction.— adj. breath'takiog, astound* 
ing.—above one’s breath, aloud; below, under, 
one’s breath, in a low voice; catch the breath, 
to stop breathing for an instant; mit of breath, 
having difficulty in breathing: spend or waste 
one’s breath, as in profitless talk; take breath, to 
recover freedom of breathing: to stop for breath, 
rest, or rdTreshment; take one’s breath away, to 
render one breathless through astonishment, 
delight, etc; with bated breath, with breath 
restrained from reverence or fear. [O.E. brith; 
Get. brodem, steam, breath.] 
breathe, bridh, v.i. to draw in or expel breath or 
air to or from the lungs or other respiratory 
organs: to respire: to take breath, to rest or 
pause: to live.—v.t. to draw into or expel from 
the lungs: to infuse: to give out as breath: to 
utter by breath: to utter softly, whisper: to 
express: to keep in breath, to exercise: to tire by 
some brisk exercise.— atO. breathed {bridltd), 
renounced without voice (see also under 
reath).— ns. breath'er, one who breathes or 
lives: a spell of exercise: a rest to recover breath; 
breath'ing, the act of breathing: aspiration, 
secret prayer: respite: one or other of two signs 
used in Greek to signify presence (’rough 
breathing’) or absence (‘smooth breathing') of 
the aspirate.— adf. lifelike.—breath'ing-space, 
breath'ing'time, time to breathe or rest: a brief 
respite; breath'iag^while, time sufficient for 
drawing breath: any very short period.— 
breathe again, to be relieved from an anxiety; 
breathe freely, to be at ease; breathe upon, to 
tarnish the name of. [From breath.] 
breccia, brech'yd, n. a rock composed of angular 
fragments.—brecciated (brech'i-^tid) re¬ 
duced to or composed of breccia. [It.] 
brecham, brehk’fm, {Scot.) n. a horse-collar. 
[O.E. beorgan, to protect, hama, covering.] 

bred, bred, pa.t. and pa.p. of breed. 

brede, br^, n. and v.r. an archaic form of braid. 
— pa.i. and atff. (Spens.) bread'ed. 

bree, bre, n. (Scot.) the eyebrow. [O.E. briw, 
breaw, cf. Ger. (augen) braue; and brae.] 

bree, bre, n. the liquor in which anything has been 
boiled. [O.E. briw; cf. berry (2), Ger. brei.] 
breech, brick, n. (almost always in pi., breeches, 
brick'is; in Amer. also britches), a garment worn 
by men on the lower parts of the body—strictly, 
as distinguished from trousers, coming just below 
the knee, but often used generally for trousers: 
the lower part of the body behind (arch.): the 
hinder part of anything, esp. of a gun (pi. in 
these senses pron. brich'lz).’—v.l. (brick, brick) 
to put into breeches: to flog.— adi. breeched.— 
n. breeching (brich'ing), a part of a horse’s 
harness attached to the saddle, coming round the 
breech and hooked to the shafts: a strong rope 
attached to the breech of a gun to secure it to 
a ship’s side.— adj. (Skak.), subject to whipping. 
— ad), breech'less, trouserless.—breech birth, 
breech delivery, one in which the breech comes 
first; Breeches Bible, the Geneva Bible (q.v.), 
with ‘breeches’ for ‘aprons’ in Gen. iii. ?; 
breech'es-buoy, a life-saving apparatus enclosing 
the person like a pair of breeches; breeches part 
(tkeat.), a part in which an actress vrears men's 
clothes; breech'-loader, a firearm loaded by 
introducing the charge at the breech instead 
of the muzzle.— adi. oreech'-loading.—^wear the 
breeches (said of a wife), to be master. [O.E. 
brie, pi. of brdc', cf. Ger. orucA, Du. broek.) 
bread, Ar#if, v.t. to generate or bring forth: to 


cause or-fMfomote the generation of, or the 
production of breeds of: to train or bring up: 
to cause m* occasion.— v.i, to be with young: to 
produce offspring: to be produced or brought 
forth: to be in training (S^.) ‘.>-^pa.U and pa.p, 
bred.—^R. that which is bred, progeny or oflbpring: 
a strain, variety or race: a kind.— ns. breed'er; 
brecd'ing, act of producing: education: 
manners.—breed'-batc (Skak.), one who foments 
debate or strife; bremr reactor, a nuclear 
reactor capable of creating more fissile material 
than it consumes in maintaining the chain 
reaction.—Inreeding in-and-in, in-br^ing, breed¬ 
ing from near kin. [O.E. bridan, to cherish, 
kwp warm; Ger. br&ten, to hatch.] 
breaks, briks, n.pl. Scots form of breeches, 
trousers. 

bieer. See braird. 

breeze, bris, n. a light wind: a disturbance or 
quarrel: a whispered rumour.— v.l. to blow as a 
breeze: to go briskly (slang).—adis. breeze'lesa; 
brecz'y, fanned with or subject to breezes: 
blight, lively, exhilarating.—to breeze up, to 
fre^en into a breeze; get the breeze up, to get 
the wind up (see wind (1)). [Old Sp. brtz, north¬ 
east wind.] 

breeze, breesc, brize, briz, n. a gadfly, botfly, 
or other dipterous pest of horses and cattle. 
[O.E. brlosa.J 

breeze, briz, n. furnace refuse used in making for 
building breeze brick, breeze blocks, brme 
concrete. [Perh. O.Fr. brese.J 
bregma, breg'ma, n. the part of the skull where the 
frontal and the two parietal bones join—some¬ 
times divided into the right and left bregmata:— 
pi. breg'mata.—a<(|. bregmat'ic. [Gr.] 
brehon, bre’Ian, n. an ancient Irish judge.—^Brehon 
Law(s), the system of jurisprudence in use among 
the Irish until near the middle of the 17th 
century. [Ir. breitkeamh, pi. breitkeamiudn.] 
breloque, bra-l<dt', n. an ornament attached to a 
watch-chain. [Fr.] 

breme, bream, brim, (Spens.) adi. fierce, keen. 

[Perh. related to O.E. briman, to rage.] 
bremsstrahlung, brem'sktrS-ldbng, n. electromag¬ 
netic radiation produced when an electron 
collides with, or is deflected by, a positively 
charged nucleus. [Ger. bremse, brake, straklung, 
radiation.] 

bren, brenne, bren, (obs.) v.t. and v.i. to burn: 
(pa.t. and pa.p. brent).— adi. Inrcnt. [See burn 
( 2 ).] 

Bren (gun), bren, bren (jpm), n. a li^t machine- 
gun. [Brno, Brlinn, in Czechoslovakia, and 
Enfield, in Middlesex.] 

brent, brent, (Scot.) adi. lofty: steqp: smooth, 
unwrinkled. [O.E. ^ant, steep; O.N. brattr.) 
brent-goose, brent’-goos, n. a sinall wild goose, 
having the head, neck, long wing feathers, and 
tail black; the belly white, the rest, slaty-grey, 
often confounded with tlm barnacle goose.— 
Also brant'-goose, or brent barnacle. [Prob. 
branded, brindled.] 

brer, briir, n. a Negro pronunciation of brother, 
brere, brir, (Spens.) n. a form of brier, 
bressummer. Same as breastsummer. 
bretasche, bretesse. See brattice, 
brethren, bredh'ren, pi. of brother. 

Breton, bret’an, n. a native of Brittany (Bretagne), 
France: the Celtic tongue eff Brittany, Brezonek: 
a woman’s hat with a rounded crown and tumed- 
upbrim.—adf. of Brittany: Armoric. 
brattice. See brattice. 

Bratwalda, bret-wdl'ds, n. a title of certain kings 
of old English kingdoms, whose superiority over 
the others was more or less acknowledged. 
[Prob. Lord of the Britons, or of Britain .— 
O.E. Milda, ruler.] 

brave, briv, n. a pope’s letter: the mark (w) of a 
short vowel, opp. to macron: an obsolescent 


Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables: el’s-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vili 
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note, -O •, twice as long as the longest now 
used (the semibfeve), but half (or in ‘perfect’ 
tinteone^Hhird) as long as the obsolete long {mus.). 

(L. brevis, short.] 

hnvtiUbrev’ii, n. a military commission entitling 
an officer to take rank above that for which he 
receives pay.—v.r. to confer such rank on:— pr.p. 
brev'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. brev'eted (those who 
pronounce bri-vet' write brevett’ing, brevett'ed). 
IFr.,—L. brevis, short.] 

bnvet d’iqvcation, brs-ve di-vS^y3, (Fr.) a patent, 
brevetd, br»v~ta, (Fr.) patented-, 
breviary, brev'i^r-i, n. a book containing the 
daily service of the R .C. Church. {L. brivi&rium 
— brevis, short.] 

breviate. bri’vi-dt, n. a short compendium: a 
lawyer’s brief. [L. brtviStus — brivi&re, to 
shorten.] 

brevier, br»-vir', n. a type (8-point) between 
bourgeois and minion, said (doubtfully) to have 
been used for breviaries. 

brevi manu, bre'vi man's, bre'wi man'oo, (L.) 
with a short hand, off-hand, 
brevipeniute, brev~i~pen’»t, atfj. of birds, having 
short wings. [L. brevis, short, penna, wing.] 
brevity, brev'it-i, n. shortness: conciseness. [L. 
brevitSs, Stis — brevis, short.] 
brew, brdS, v.l. to prepare by infusion, boiling and 
fermentation, as beer from malt and other mat¬ 
erials, or by infusion, mixing, or boiling, without 
fermentation, as tea, punch: to contrive or plot. 

— v.i. to perform the operation of brewing ale or 
beer: to be gathering or forming.— n. a brewing: 
a brewage: a variety of making of a brewed 
beverage: a variety.— ns. brew'age. something 
brewed: mixed liquor; brew'er, one who brews; 
brew'ery, a place for brewing; brew'ing, the act 
of making liquor from malt: the quantity 
brewed at once; brew'ster (now mainly Scot.; 
orig. fem.), a brewer.—brew'-house, a brewery. 
[O.E. breowan; cf. Cer. brauen.] 
brewis, broS'is, (arcb. and diai.) n. broth, esp. beef 
broth: bread soaked in broth, fat, gravy, or the 
like. [O.Fr. broes, influenced by O.E. briw, 
bree.] 

Brezonek, bres'a-nek, n. See Breton, 
briar. Sm brier (1) and (2). 

Briard, bri~ar(d), n. a large, heavy, hairy dog of a 
French breed. [Brie, district in N.E. France.] 
Briarean, brhd'ri-sn, at^. relating to Briareus (Gr. 
Bridri6s),& hundr^-handed giant: hence many¬ 
handed. [Gr. brfSros —strong.] 
bribe, brib, n. spoil {obs.)i something offered to 
influence the judgment unduly or corrupt the 
conduct.—v.r. to steal {obs.): to influence by a 
bribe: to gain over.— v.i. to practise bribery.— 
ns. brib'er, one who bribes.—brib'ery. the act of 
giving or taking bribes.—brib'ery-oath, an oath 
taken by an elector that he had not been bribed. 
(O.Fr. bribe, a lump of bread; origin dub.] 
bric-i-brac, bricabrac, brik’a-brak, n. old curio¬ 
sities, knick-knacks, or other treasured odds and 
ends. [Fr.] 

brick, brik, n. baked or ‘burned’ clay: a shaped 
block of burned clay, generally rectangular (the 
standard dimensions being 9 x 4] x 3 inches): a 
brick-shaped block of other material, often com¬ 
pressed : a child’s building block of wood. etc.: 
a loaf or a bun more or less in the shape of a 
brick: a spirited good fellow {slang). — v.t. to 
build {in, up, etc.) with brick: to cover with 
brick or an appearance of brick.— adj. brick'en, 
made of brick— n. brick'ing, brickwork: imita¬ 
tion brickwork.— adJ. brick'y, like or of brick.— 
iHick'bat, a piece of brick, esp. as a missile; 
bfick'-clay, a clay containing sand and a good 
deal of iron: any clay, loam, or earth used for 
brick-making; brick'-dust, powdered brick: the 
colour of powdered red brick; brick'-carth', a 
salayey silt or loam used for brick-making; 
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brick'fteld, a place where bricks are made; 
brick'fielder {Austr.), a hot dry wind (orig. one 
bringing dust from the brickfteids of Sydney 
suburbs); brick'kila, a kiln in which briclu 
are made; brick'layer, one who builds with 
bricks; brick'laying; brick'makertbrick'making; 
brick'-nog, -Hogging (see Hogging).— adls. brick - 
red, of the colour of an ordinary red brick; 
brick'shaped, of the shape of a standard brick.— 
brick'-lea', -tea pressed into cakes; brick'work, 
work constructed in brick: bricklaying; a 
factory for bricks; brick'yard, a bridcfield.— 
drop a brick, to make an undisguisable and 
horrifying blunder in speech or action; like a ton 
of bricks, heavily and promptly; make bricks 
without straw, to try to do a piece of work without 
the materials necessary for it: to make some¬ 
thing that will not last; see through a brick wall, 
to be unusually perspicacious. [Fr. brique, from 
the root of break.] 

brickie, brik’I, {Spens. and Scot.) adi. apt to break: 
weak: troublesome. [Cf. bruckle.] 
brickwall, brik’wdi, a corruption of bricole. 
bricole, brik'el, or ~dl, or brik-dl’, n. an ancient 
engine for throwing stones: the rebound of a ball 
from the wall of a tennis-court: an indirect 
stroke: a similar stroke in'billiards. [Fr.,—L.L. 
briccola.] 

bridal, brid’sl, n. a marriage feast: a wedding.— 
adj. belonging to a bride or a wedding: nuptial. 
[O.E. brydeato, lit. bride-ale; see bride and ale 
(feast).] 

bride, brid, n. a woman about to be married or 
newly married.— v.i. and v.t. (with it; Shak.) to 
act the bride.—bride'-ale (arch.; see bridal), 
the ale-drinking at a marriage feast; bride'-bed, 
tbe marriage bed; bride'eake, bride’s'-cake, a 
cake distributed at a wedding; bride'-chamber, a 
nuptial apartment: the room in which a wedding 
is performed; bride'groom, a man about to 
be married or newly married; bride'maid(en), 
bride’s'-maid, bridcs'maid, bride'man, bride's'- 
man, brides'man, young unmarried people who 
attend the bride and bridegroom at a wedding. 
[O.E. bryd; O.N. brSihr, Ger. braut.] 
bridewell, brid'wsi, n. a house of correction: a 
gaol. (From a palace near St Bride's Well in 
London.] 

bridge, brij, n. a structure spanning a river, road, 
etc. giving communication across it: the narrow 
raised platform whence the captain of a ship 
gives directions: a thin upright piece of wood 
supporting the strings in a violin or similar 
instrument: the bony part of the nose: a sup¬ 
port for a billiard cue: a bridge-like structure by 
which false teeth are borne by natural teeth or 
roots: in the theatre, a platform that rises above 
the stage: anything that connects across a gap. 
—V.I. to be or to build a bridge over: to connect 
the extremities of (a gap) (fig.): to make an 
electrical connection between.— n. bridg'ing, 
provision of credit necessary for a business 
transaction: a method of keeping balance on 
overhanging rock.—Also adj.—adj. bridge'less. 
—bridge'board, a notch-board; bridge'head, a 
fortifleation covering the end of a bridge nearest 
to the enemy’s position: a place suitable for such 
fortification: any advanced position seized in 
enemy territory; bridge'-house, a house at the 
end of a bridge; bridge'-of-boats', a bridge 
resting on boats moored abreast across a piece 
of -water. [O.E. brycg; Ger. brucke, O.N. 
bryggia.] 

bridge, briJ, n. a modification of whist in which the 
dealer or his partner chooses the trump-suit, or 
no-trumps, and the dealer plays his partner's 
hand as a dummy, with peculiarities in scoring— 
superseded by auction bridge and contract 
br/</gr.—bridge'-drive, a tournament of bridge¬ 
playing; Bridgerama, an apparatus which shows 
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on large eieetronically>Ut boards the stepA of a 
bridge game in progress in another room; as a 
card is played, light behind it is switched off. 
[Earlier knpwn as bridge whisi, piritchi etymo- 
foD unknown.] 

bridle, brrdi, (Scot.) n. a meat turnover, 
bridle, brid'l, n, the apparatus on a horse’s head 
by which it is controlted: any curb or restraint: 
a movement expressing resentment, scorn, or 
vanity—a throwing back of the head with a for¬ 
ward tilt, like a horse pulled up by the bridle.— 
y.r. to put a bridle on: to manage by a bridle: to 
check or restrain.—v.i. to make the movement 
described (often with up; at the thing taken 
amiss).—n. brl'dler, one who governs or restrains 
as by a bridle.—bri'die-hand, the hand that holds 
the bridle in riding—the left hand; bri'die-path, 
-road, a path or way for horsemen; bri'die-rein, 
the strap of a bridle.—bite on the bridle, to be 
impatient, like a restive horse. (O.E. bridet; 
O.H.G. brittel.] 

bridoon, brid-oon’, n. the light snaffle usual in a 
military bridle in addition to the ordinary bit, 
controlled by a separate rein. [Fr. bridon — bride, 
a bridle.] 

Brie, bre, n. a white, soft cheese made in Brie, 
N.E. France. 

brief, brif, n. a summary of a client’s case for the 
instruction of counsel: a writ: a short statement 
of any kind; instructions: (in pi.) close-fitting 
legless (wnts.— adf. short: concise.— v.t. to issue 
instructions to.—n. brief'ing, action, or an 
instance, of making or giving a brief: instruc¬ 
tions.— adj. brief'lns.— adv. brief'ly.— n. brief'- 
ness.—^bricf'-bag, -case, a small case for carrying 
briefs, or for other papers, etc.—bold a brief, to 
be retained as counsel: to assume the attitude of 
advocate rather than judge; in brief, in few 
words; king’s briefs, royal mandates ordering 
collections to be made in chapels for building 
churches, etc.; papal brief, a papal document 
issued without some of the solemnities proper to 
bulls; take a brief, to undertake a case; the 
brief and the long (Sfiak.), the short and the long; 
to be brief, to speak in a few words. [Fr. bref— 
L. brevis, short.] 

brier, briar, brir, bri'ar, n. a prickly shrub: a wild 
rose bush.—Also (Speus., etc.) brere (brir). — 
adjs. briered, briared, caught in, covered with, 
briers; brier'y, thorny: abounding in, beset with, 
briers.—sweet brier, eglantine, a wild rose (Rosa 
rubiginosa) with scent^ leaves. [O.E. (Anglian) 
brer (W.S. brir).] 

brier, briar, bri'ar, n. the white heath, a shrub 
grown in Algeria: a tobacco-pipe made of its 
root.— ns. and adjs. bri'er-root, -wood. [Fr. 
bruyere, heath.] 

brig, brig, n. a two-masted, square-rigged vessel: 
a place of detention on board ship (U.S. navy): 
a prison (U.S. siang). [Shortened from brigan¬ 
tine.] 

brig, brig, n. Scots form of bridge (1). 
brigade, brig-ad', n. a body of troops consisting of 
a group of regiments, battalions, or batteries 
commanded by a general officer: a band of 
people more or less organised.— v.t. to form into 
brigades: to organise, esp. oppressively.— n. 
brigadier, (brig^a-der'), formerly brigadier'- 
gen'eral, a general officer of the lowest grade, 
v?ho has command of a brigade: (bri-ga-dya), in 
the French army, a lance-corporal.—brigaide'- 
mk'jor, a staff-oflker attached to a briude. [Fr. 
brigade —It. brigata —L.L. briga, strife.] 
brigand, brig'and, n. a bandit or freebooter.— ns. 
brig'andage, brig'andry, freebooting: plunder¬ 
ing: brigandine, brigantine (brig'an^in, -tin), a 
coat-of-mail of steel rings or plates sewed upon 
linen or leather. [Fr.,—^It. brigante — briga, 

strife.] 

brigantine, brig'an-tin, n. a two-masted vessel, 
Neutral vowete in unaccented syllables; ei'a-anant 


with the main mast of a schooner and the fme- 
mast of a brig. [Fr. brigantln —^It. brigaidlpo, 
pirate ship.] 

bright, brit, a^, shining: ftiH of light: vivid: 
clear: beautiful (arch.): cheerful: vivacious: 
clever: illustrious.— adv. brightly: clearly.—v.l. 
and v.i. bright'en, to. make or jgrow bright 
or brighter: to clear up— adv. brigjit'ly,— n. 
brigbt'ncss.— adj. bright'sonie, bright: brilliant. 
—bright and early, in good time. [O.E. byrht, 
beorht; cog. with Goth, bairhts, clear, L. 
flagr&re, to name.] 

Britt’s disea8e,'br/7s diz-iz', it. a generic name for 
diseases of the kidneys with albumen in the urine. 
[From Dr Richard Bright (1789-1858).] 
brigue, brig, v.i. to intrigue.— n. strife: intrigue.— 
n. briguing (brig'ing), canvassing. [Fr. brigue.) 
brill, bril, it. a fish akin to the turbot, spotted with 
white. [Ety. unknown.] 

brilliant, brU'yant, adj. sparkling: glittering: 
splendid: superlatively bright, having a dazzling 
hard lustre: of outstanding or conspicuous 
ability: showily, strikingly, or superficially 
clever: performing or performed in a hard or 
showy manner or with great display of technical 
skill: brilliant-cut.—n. a diamond or otiier gem 
cut in a many-faceted form resembling two trun¬ 
cated cones base to base: a very small type 
(about 4-point).— ns. briiriance, briU'iancy; 
brill'iantine, a dressing for making the hair 
glossy.— adv. briU'iantly.—n. briiriantnees. [pr. 
briliant, pr.p. of briiler, to shine, which like Ger. 
brille, eyeglass, is from L.L. beryilus, a beryl.] 
brim, brim, it. the margin or brink of a river or 
lake: the upper edge of a vessel: the rim of a 
hat.— v.t. to fill to the brim.— v.i. to be full to 
the brim: pr.p. brimm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
brimmed.— adj. brim'ful, brim'-iuir, full to the 
brim: brimming with tears.— n. brim'fnl(l'hiesa. 
— adjs. brim'less, without a brim; brimmed, 
brim-full: having a brim (used also in composi¬ 
tion).— n. brimm'er, a bowl full to the brim.— 
adv. and adj. brimm'ing. [M.E. brymme ] 
briming, bri'ming, bri', (dial.) n. phosphorescence 
of the sea. [Origin unknown.]' '' ■ 
brimstone, brim'stan, it. sulphur: a Virago (fig.): 
(in full, brimstmie butterfly) a common yellow 
pierid butterfly (Gonepteryx rhantni). — adj. 
brim'stony. [Lit. burning stone; from O.E. 
bryne, a burning— byrnan, tO bum, and stone; 
cf. Ger. bernslein.) 

brinded, brin'did, brindled, brin'did, brindle, 
brin'di, adjs. marked with spots or streaks.—n. 
brin'die, state of being brindled. [See brand.] 
brindisi, brin’di-zi, bren-de'ze, (It.) a toast: a 
drinking-song. 

brine, brin, it. very salt water; the sea.— v.t. to 
treat with brine.— adjs. Iwin'ish, like brine: 
somewhat salt; brin'y, pertaining to brine or to 
the sea: salt.—the briny (coii.), the sea.—brine'- 
pan, -pit, i pan or pit in which brine is evaporated 
to obtain salt: a salt spring; brine'-shrimp, a 
small phyllopod crustacean of salt-lakes and 
brine-pools. [O.E. bryne, a burning.] 
bring, bring, v.t. to fetch: to cause to come: to 
persuade: to adduce or institute (as an argu¬ 
ment, charge, action):— pa.t. and pa.p. broi^t 
(6rdi).— ns. bring'er; bring'ing.—bringings forth 
(Shak.), the fruits of his own actions; bringing 
up, upbringing, rearing, training.—bring about, 
to bring to pass, effect: to turn round; bring 
down, to humble; to shoot: to overthrow: to 
lower; bring down the house, to call forth a 
general burst of applause; bring forth, to give 
birth to, produce; wing forward, to advance: in 
book-keeping (used in pa.p.) to transfer (a partial 
sum) to the head of the next column; bring 
home, to prove: to impress; bring in, to intro¬ 
duce: to yield: to pronounce (a verdict); bring 
off, to bring away, as by a boat ftom a ship, to 
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rescue: to achieve: briog on, to induce: to 
cause to advance; bring out, to make clear, or 
prominent: to put before the public, as a book, 
a play, a singer: to introduce (a young woman) 
formally into so-called society; bring over, to 
convert; bring round, to restore from illness or 
unconsciousness: to win over; bring to, to 
restore to consciousness: to bring to a standstill 
(naut.): bring under, to subdue; bring up, to 
rear or educate: to introduce to notice: to make 
prominent; to vomit; bring up the rear, to come 
last. [O.E. bringan, to carry, to bring; allied 
perh. to bear.] 

brinjal, bria'Jdl, n. the egg-plant, or its fruit.— 
Corrupted brown jolly. {Sans. vdtiAga^a, 
through Pers., Ar. and Port.] 
brinjarry, brin-jar’U n. a travelling dealer in gram 
and salt, in Southern India. [Urdu bSitfbra.] 
brink, bringk, n. the edge or border of a steep 
place or of a river: often fig. —brink'man, one 
who practices brink'manship, the action or art 
of going to the very edpe of, but not into, war or 
other disaster in pursuit of a policy. (First used 
1956 following statement by J. Foster Dulles that 
IJ.S. Diplomacy had three times walked to the 
brink of war.) [Prob. Dan. brink, declivity.] 
brio, bri'6, n. liveliness, vivacity, spirit. [It.] 
briodic, bri-osh', n. a sponge cake or roll. [Fr.] 
briony. Same as bryony. 

briquette, brl-ket', n. a brick-shaped block made 
of coal-dust: a small brick-shaped slab. [Fr. 
briguette, dim. of brique, brick.] 
brise-stdeil, brez-sol-a', (Fr.) a louvred screen to 



briak,6ri5Ac, spruce(o6s.): pert(o6s.): full of 
life and spirit: lively: promptly active: sharp: 
effervescing.—v.r. and v.f. to make or become 
brisk: to move briskly.— v.t. and v.i. brisk'en. to 
make or become brisk.— adjs. brisk'ish, brisk'y 

S Shak.'). — adv. brisk'ly.— n. brisk'ness. [First 
bund in Shakespeare’s time; poss. Welsh brysg, 
brisk of foot; perh. Fr. brusque.\ 
brisket, bris'kit.iScott, breaskit, bres'kit), n. the 
breast: the part of the breast next to the ribs. 
[Perh. conn, with Fr. brechet, brichet.] 
brisling, bris'kng, et„ a Norwegian sprat. [Norw., 
sprat.] 

brissel-cock, bris'hkok, {obs. Scot.) n. a fowl con¬ 
jectured to be the turkey. [Origin unknown.] 
bristle, bris'l, n. a short stiff hair.—v.r. to stand 
erect, as bristles: to be set as with bristles: to 
have or set bristtes erect: to show rage or resis¬ 
tance ifif.). —v.r. to cover, as with bristles: to 
make bristly: to erect (as bristles):— pr.p. brist'- 
ling; pa.t. and pa.p. brist'led.— adj. brist'lcd. 
furnished with bristles.— n. bristiinees.— tu^. 
brist'Iy, set with bristles: rough.—briat'le-fem', 
a filmy fern {JTrichomanes radicans) with a bristle 
on the receptacle; briit'le-tail, any insect of the 
Thysanura; briat'le-worm, iLchaetopod.—^to set 
up one’s toisties, to show resistance. [Conn, 
with O.E. byrsf, Scot, birsf, cog. with Cer. 
borste, O.N. burst.) 

Bristol, bris’tl, n. a city with status of a county 
on the border between Gloucestershire and 
Somerset.—Bris'td-board', a smooth paste¬ 
board; Bris'toi-brick', an earthy nwterial for 
scouring cutlery, like bath-brick; Bris'tol- 
di'amond, a kind of quartz ciystal found near 
Bristol; Bria'tol-milk', sherry (17th-cent. joke). 
—Brism (ashioa, in good order, 
briswre^ brlsh'yar, bri-ziir', n. any part of a ram¬ 
part or parapet which breaks off at an angle 
from the general direction Wort.) ', a variation of 
a eoat-of-arms showing the relation of a younger 
to the main line {her.). [Fr.— briser, to break.] 
belt, belt, n. a young haring, sprat, or other fish. 
Bribnnic, brlt-an'ik, adJ. pertaining to Britannia 
or Britain (greh., surviving oificialTy in Britamdc 
/Bfe,>3r;mf, Mr(her) ndne; mbit 


mojesty ).—^Britaioia, a seated female figure with 
a trident and helmet, representing Britain or the 
British Commonwealth.—^bitamUa metal, an 
alloy, mainly tin with copper, antimony, lead or 
zinc or a mixture of these, similar to pewter. [L. 
Britannia, Brlttatdjnfia, Great Britain or the 
British Islands.] 

britdws. See breech. 

British, brit’ish, act/, pertaining to Britain, to its 
former or present inhabitants or citizens, or to 
the empire or commonwealth of nations of which 
it is the nucleus.—n. the language of the ancient 
Britons: Welsh.—v.r. and v.i. Brit'icise, -ize, to 
make or become British or like the British: 
to assimilate to the British.— ns. Brit'isbism, 
Briticism i-sizm), an expression characteristic of 
the English spoken in Britain; Britisher (orig. 
U.S.), a native or citizen of Britain.—^British gum, 
dextrin; British plate, a kind of German silver; 
British Standard Time, (1968-70) time one hour 
ahead of Greenwich Mean Time; British ther¬ 
mal unit (see heat); international value lOSS-06 
joules; British warm (see warm). [O.E. Brettisc 
— Bret, a Briton, Welshman.] 

Briton, brit’an, n. one of the Brythonic inhabitants 
of Britain before the coming of the English, or 
one of their present representatives the Welsh: a 
native or citizen of Great Britain or of any of the 
associated states: a Breton (rare) '.—fern. (Spens.) 
Brit'oness. [L. Britto, -onis, or -dnis; see 
Brythonic.] 

brittle, brit'l, adj- apt to break: easily broken; 
frail.— n. brittleness.—brittle-star, an ophiuroid 
or sand-star. [O.E. briotan, to break.] 

britzka, britzska, britska, brits'ka. britschka, 
brick ka, n. an open four-wheeled carriage with 
one seat. [Polish bryezka.) 

brize. See breeze (2). 

broach, brock, n. a tapering, pointed instrument, 
used chiefly for boring or rounding holes: a spit: 
(also broach-spire) a church spire, now restricted 
to one without parapas, consisting of a tall 
oct^onal and a low square pyramid interpene¬ 
trating each other: a visible corner of the square 
pyramid in such a spire.—v.r. to pierce as a cask, 
to tap; to open up or begin: to utter.— n. 
broach'er, a broach or spit: one who broaches or 
utters.—broach the admiral, to steal some liquor 
from a cask in transit or in store; broach to 
(naut.), to turn to windward. [Fr. brocke; cf. 
brooch.] 

broad, brdd, adj. wide: large, free or open: out¬ 
spoken: coarse, indelicate: liberal minded: 
widely diffused; giving prominence to main 
elements, or harmony of the whole, without 
insisting on detail: slow and full-toned: strongly 
marked in pronunciation or dialect.— n. the 
broad part: (in East Anglia) a lake-like expan¬ 
sion of a river: a woman (slang): sometimes, a 
prostitute (slang). — advs. broad, broadly.— v,t. 
and v.i. broad'en, to make or grow broad 
or broader.— adJ- broadlsh.— n. broad'ness.— 
broad'-arr'ow, a mark (t) on government 
property; broad'-bean', the common bean, 
(Vida Faba)', broad'-brim, a hat with a broad 
brim, such as those once worn by Quakers: 
a Quaker (coll.). — adJ. broad'east, scattered or 
sown over the general surface: dispersed widely: 
communicated genaally, by word of mouth, 
pamphlets, radio, TV, or any other means: by 
means of broadcast.— adv. in all directions.—it. 
sowing by broadcasting: general dissemination: 
the sending forth of material by radio or TV for 
reception by the public.—v.r. and v.i. to scatter 
broadcast or freely to disseminate by any 
means, esp. by radio or TV transmission:—pa.f. 
and pn.p. broad'east, by some broad'easted.— ns, 
broaid'easter; broad'caating.—^Broad Church, a 
party within the Church of England favouring a 
broad and liberal interpretation of dogmatic 
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definitions and creed subscription—^nanie used 
In 18S3 by W. J. Conybeare; broad'cloth, a fine 
woollen fulled black cloth; broad day<liKht), 
fully diffused daylight.— at(i. broad'-gauge (sec 
gauge).—broad jump, iU.S.) long jump.— atUs- 
broad'-leaf, having broad leaves, not needles; 
broad'loom, (of carpet) woven on a wide loom; 
broad'-miaded, liberal: tolerant.—broad'piece 
^r broad), a 17th>century20>shillingcoin; Broad 
Scots (also Scotch), older..or dialect, Sottish 
forms of English; broad'side, the side of a ship: 
all the guns on one side of a ship of war: their 
simultaneous discharge: (also broad'sheet) a 
sheet of paper printed on one side, containing a 
proclamation, a ballad, or other popular matter. 

— futf. broad'-spectrum, wide-spectrum; broad'- 
Bword, a cutting sword with a broad blade: 
a man armed wjth such a sword; broad'way, a 
broad road, often the name of the chief thorough¬ 
fare of a town or district.— adv. broad'ways, 
-wise, breadthwise.—as broad as it is long, six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. [O.E. brad, 
Goth, braitks.} 

Brobdingnagian, brob-dmg-nas'i-»rt, n. an inhabi¬ 
tant of the fabulous region of Brobdingnag in 
Gulliver's Travels, where everything was gigantic. 
— ad/. Brob'dingnag, immense (often erroneously 
Brobdignag.), 

brocade, hrok-ad', n. a silk stuff on which figures 
are wrought.— adj. brocid'ed, woven or worked 
in the manner of brocade: dressed in brocade. 
[It. broccato, Fr, brocart, from It. broccare, Fr. 
brocher, to prick, stitch; from root of broadi.] 
brocage. See brokage (under broker), 
brocard, brok’drd, or ard, n. an elementary law or 
principle: a canon: a gibe (Fr.). [Fr. brocard, 
L.L. brocarda, from Brocard or Burchard, 
Bishop of Worms, who published a book of 
ecclesiastical rules.] 

brocatelde), brok-»-tel', n. a stiff, silk-and-linen, 
heavy-figured fabric like brocade. [Fr.—It. 
brocateUo, gold tinsel—broccato, brocade.] 
broccoli, brok'a-U, n. a hardy variety of cauli¬ 
flower. [It.; pi. of broccolo, a sprout, dim. of 
brocco, a skewer, a shoot.] 
brocb. brohh, n. an ancient dry-buiit circular castle 
with galleries in the thickness of the wall, com¬ 
mon in the north of Scotland, very rare in the 
south: a luminous ring around the moon.—^Also 
brogh and btough. [Scots,—O.N. borgi O.E. 
burh.] 

brocb, brock, obsolete spelling of brogch, brooch, 
brorhan, brohh'sn, (Scot.) n. gruel: sometimes 
porridge. [Gael.] 

brochd, bro'sha, adj. of fabrics, woven with a 
pattern like brocade.— n. such a fabric. [Fr. 
pa.p. of brocher, to stitch.] 
brochure, bro'shoor, skoor', n. a pamphlet. [Fr., 
— brocher, to stitch— broche, a needle. See 
broach.] 

brock, brok, n. a badger: *a dirty, stinking fellow. 
— adls. bracked, brock‘it (Scot.), variegated, esp. 
black and white. [O.E. brocc —Celt, (as Gael. 
broc).) 

brock, brok, (Scot.) n. food scraps: pigswill: 
rubbish. [O.E. (ge)broc, fragment— brecan, to 
break.] 

brocket, brok'it, n. a stag in its second year, with 
its first, dagger-shaped, horns. [Fr. brocard— 
broque, a spike.] 

brockram, brok'rsm, (N, England) n. breccia, 
brod, brod, n. a Scots form of board: esp. a 
church collection plate or box. 
brod, brod, (dltd.) n. a goad: a spike! a kind of 
nail: a prick.—y./. to prod. (O.E. brord; O.N. 
broddr.] 

brodekin, brodkin, brSd'kin (obs,) n. a buskin. 
(Fr. brodequin.) 

broderie aaglaise, brod-ri S-gUiz, open-work 
embroidery. [Fr., English embroido'y.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d's-nunt 


brog, brog, (Scot.) n, an a>wl.— v4. to prick. 
[Origin obscure.] 

brogue, brog, n. a stout*shoe (also brd'gao): an 
accent, esp. Irish (perh. a different word). (Ir. 
brSg, dim. brdgan and Gael, brdg, a shoe.] 
broider, broid'ar, v.t. and v.l. to embroider.— ns. 
broid'erer; broid'ering; broid'ery. (O.Fr. 
broader, broder; see embroider.] 
broil, broil, n. a noisy quarrel: a confused dis- 
turbance-^5cof.) bnilyie, brulzio (brdbl'i). — n. 
broil'er, one who stirs up broils. [Fr. broulller, 
to trouble.] 

broil, broil, v.t. to cook over hot coals: to grill. 
—v.l. to be greatly heated.— n. broil'n', a very hot 
day: a quickly-reared young chicken sold ready 
for broiling. [Ety. dub.] 
brokage. See broker. 

broke, brok, pu.r. and old pa.p. of break, surviving 
as pa.p. chiefly in the seqse of hard up.— pa.p. 
brbk'en.— adj. brok'en, rent: infirm: humbled 
or crushed: thrown into disorder: dispersed, 
routed: altered in direction: shattered in health, 
spirit, estate or position: bankrupt: outlawed 
(obs.): trained to the saddle or bridle: infringed: 
variegated: with surface interrupted: incom¬ 
plete, fragmentary: interrupted: uncertain: of 
a language, ill spoken, as by a foreigner.— 
adv. brok'enly.— n. brok'erniess.— adjs. Iwok'en- 
backed, having the back dislocated: of a ship, so 
loosen^ in her frame as to droop at both ends; 
brok'en-down, disintegrated: decayed: ruined 
in character or strength; brok'en-heart'ed, 
crushed with grief: greatly depressed in spirit.— 
broken home, the home of children whose parents 
are divorced or have separated; broken man, one 
under outlawry, esp. in the Highlands and 
Border country (hist.y. one whose life is com¬ 
pletely shatterml; broken meats, the leavings of a 
banquet; broken music (Shak.), concerted 
music.— adj. brok'en-wind'ed, having short 
breath or disordered respiration, as a horse.— 
broke to the wide, completely penniless, 
broker, brok'ar, n. one employed to buy and sell 
for others: a secondhand dealer: a go-between: 
a pander (obs.): a petty or disreputable trafficker 
(obs.).—v.i. broke, to bargain, negotiate: to act 
as broker (Shak.). —ns. brok'erage, brok'age, the 
business of a broker: commission for transacting 
business for others: procuring (obs.); brok'ery 
(obs.), the business of a broker: broker’s wares. 
[M.E. brocour —A.Fr. brocour. The original 
meaning seems to be tapster: cf. broach.] 
brolly, brol'i, (slang; a clipped form) it. um¬ 
brella. 

brome-grass, brom'-gras, n. a grass (Bromus) 
strongly resembling oats. [Gr. bromos, a kind 
of oats.] 

Bromelia, hrs~mel'ya, n. a genus of plants giving 
name to the pineapple family, BromelUi'ceae, a 
tropical American family of monocotyledons, 
mainly dpiphytic and xerophytic, with stiff 
leaves in rosettes.— adj. bromeli&'ceous.—ir. 
bromei'iad, any plant of the family. [Named in 
honour of the Swedish botanist Olaus Bromel 
(1639-1705).] 

bromine, bro'men, -min, -min, n. a non-metailic 
chemical element (at. numb. 35), a red liquid 
giving off an irritating, poisonous brown vapour. 
—It. brS'mate, a salt of bromic acid.— adf. brd'- 
mic.— n. brA'mide, a salt of liydrobromic acid: a 
platitudinous person (from the use ofbromides as 
sedatives): a platitude.— adj. brfi'mid'ic, con¬ 
ventionally commonplace.— ns. brAmidrS'sis, 
osmidrosis; brS'moform, a bromine compound 
analogous to chloroform.—^bromic acid, a com¬ 
pound of hydrogen, bromine and oxygen, 
HBrO*; bromide paper, in photography, a 
paper with a sensitive surface containing bromide 
of silver, used in printing from a nevitive. [Or. 
bromos, stink.] 
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bromimr, brom'»r, (.Afrik.) n. bluebottle fly. 
[Onomatopoeic.] 

bronco, broncho, brong'kd, (C/.5.) n. a half-tamed 
horae.—bronc'o-bait'er, one who breaks in 
broncos; a cowboy. [Sp. bronco, rough, 
sturdy.) 

broochiis, brong'kos, n. either of the main forks of 
the windpipe:— pi. bronch'i (-/).— n.pl. bronch'ia 
(erroneously hronchiae), the ramifications of the 
bronchi.— atlf. bronch'ial, pertaining to the 
bronchi, or the bronchia.— n. bronchiec'tasis 
{-ek’u~sis), a chronic viral disease caused by 
dilated bronchi.— a^. bronchitic {-it'ik), per¬ 
taining to bronchitis.— n. one sunering from 
bronchitis.—n. bronchitis (-/’/is), inflammation 
of the lining of the bronchial tubes.—bron'ebo-, 
in composition, relating to the bronchi.— n. 
bron'cho-dili'tor, any dru^ that causes the air- 
passa^ of the bronchi to expand. [Gr. 
bronchos, windpipe; bronchia, bronchia.] 
brood. Set brand. 

Brontoaaurus, bron-t6-sdr’»s, n. a genus of dino¬ 
saurs found fossil in Wyoming and Colorado. 
(Gr. bronte, thunder, sauros, lizard.] 

Bronx cheer, brongks chir, (.US.) a vulgar sound 
of disapproval. [From the Bronx borough of 
New York City.] 

bronze, bronz, n. an alloy of copper and tin used in 
various ways since prehistoric times: a copper 
alloy without tin: anything cast in bronze: the 
colour of bronze: impudence (obs.). — adj. made 
of bronze: coloured like bronze.— v.t. and v.i. 
to make or become bronze-like: to harden (fig., 
obs.). — ad/s. bronzed, coated with bronze; 
bronze-coloured, sunburned: hardened (fig., 
obs.y, bronz'en (rare). — v.t. bronz'ify (rare), to 
make into bronze.— ns. bronz'ing, the process of 
giving or assuming the appearance of bronze; 
bronz'ite, an enstatite with bronzy lustre.— adj. 
bronz'y, having the appearance of bronze.— 
Bronze Age, a prehistoric condition or stage of 
culture marked by the use of bronze as the 
material for tools and weapons—coming between 
the Stone Age and the Iron Age; bronzed skin, 
Addison’s disease; bnmze'-wing, bronze'-pi'gcon, 
an Australian pigeon of various species with 
lustrous bronze markings on the wings. [Fr.,— 
It. bronzo, bronzino —perh. from L. (aes) Bran- 
dusinum, (brass) from Brindisi; or perh. from 
Pers. blrinj, pirinj, copper.) 
broo, brob, bru, (Scot.) n. liquor that comes off 
from anything or in which anything has been 
boiled. [Prob. O.Fr. bro, breu, broth.] 
broo, brow, broo, (Scot.) n. brow in any sense: 
(perh. a different word) liking (with of), [brow.] 
brooch, brock, n. an ornamental clasp with a 
joined pin fitting into a hook.— v.t. (Shak.) to 
adorn as with a brooch. [Fr. broche, a spit. See 
broach.) 

brood, orddd, n. something bred: offspring, 
children, or family: a race: kind: parentage, 
extraction (arcA.): the number hatched, pro¬ 
duced, or cherished at once: condition of 
breeding or brooding.— adf. for breeding (as in 
brood-mare, etc.).— v.t, to sit upon or cover in 
order to breed or hatch: to hatch: to cover, as 
with wings: to mature or foster with care: to 
meditate moodily upon.— v,i. to sit as a hen on 
eggs: to hang envelopingly: to think anxiously 
for some time: to meditate silently (with on 
over).—ns. brood'er; broodi'ncss.— adv. brood'- 
ingly.— adl’ brood'y, inclined to sit or incubate: 
apt to brood or to breed.—brood'-pouch, a 
body-cavity in which eggs or embryos are put to 
devdop. [O.E. brdd; Du. broed; cf. bre^.] 
brook, brdbk, n. a small stream.— n. brook'let, a 
little brook.—brook'weed, water pimpernel 
(Samolus), a water-plant of the primrose family 
•uperficially like a crucifer. [O.E. brBc, water 
breaking forth: Du. broek, Ger. brack.] 


brook, brdbk, vJt. to enjoy: to bear or endure. 
[O.E. brSean, to use, enjoy; Ger. brauchen, L. 
frui, fructus.] 

brookite, brdbk'it, n. a mineral, titanium oxide. 
[After Henry James Brooke (1771-I8S7), English 
mineralogist.] 

brooklime, brdbk’lim, n. a speedwell that grows in 
brooks and ditches, (brook, and O.E. hleomoc, 
brooklime.] 

brool, brool, n. a deep murmur. [Ger. brkll, a 
roar.] 

broom, brdbm, n. a papilionaceous shrub, Cytisus 
scoparius, or kindred kind: a besom made of its 
twigs or of anything else: a long-handled 
domestic sweeping brush.— v.t. to sweep with a 
broom.— adJ. broom'y, abounding in or consis¬ 
ting of broom.—broom'-com, a kind of millet 
of which brooms are made; broom'rape (L. 
rapum, a knob) a genus (Orobanche) or plants 
parasitic on broom and other roots; broom'staff, 
broom'stick, the handle of a broom.—marry over 
the broomstick or jump the besom, to go through 
an irregular form of marriage in which both jump 
over a broomstick; new brooms sweep clean, 
people newly appointed to a position work very 
conscientiously, or try to sweep away abuses. 
[O.E. brdm.J 

broose (Scott, brouze), brooz, briiz, (Scot.) n. a 
race at a wedding. [Derivation unknown.] 
brose. brdz, n. a food made by pouring boiling 
water or milk on oatmeal'or peasemeal, seasoned 
with salt and butter.—Athole brose, a mixture of 
whisky and honey; brose and bannock day. 
Shrove Tuesday. [Scot.; perh. conn, with 
brewis, broo.] 

broth, broth, n. an infusion or decoction of vege¬ 
table and animal substances in water, used as 
soup or as a medium for culture of bacteria.—a 
broth of a boy (Irish), the quintessence of a good 
fellow. [O.E. broth — briowan, to brew. See 
brew.] 

brothel, broth'l, n, a house of prostitution. [M.E. 
brothel, worthless person—(>.E. brothen, ruined, 
breothan, to go to ruin; influenced in meaning 
by bordel.] 

brother, brudh'tr, n. a male in relation to another 
of either sex born of the same parents or parent 
(half-brother): any one closely united with or 
resembling another associated in common 
■ interests, occupation, etc.: a fellow-member of a 
religious order, a guild, etc.: a fellow-creature: a 
fellow-citizen; a co-religionist: a kinsman (B.): 
— pi. broth'ers and breth'ren, the latter esp. used 
in the sense of fellow-members and in the names 
of certain bodies, as Christian Brethren, Mora¬ 
vian Brethren, Plymouth Brethren, etc.— adJ. 
associated in any relation (also in composition as 
brother-man).—n. broth'erhood, the state of being 
a brother; an association of men for any pur¬ 
pose.— adj. broth’erlike.—R. broth'erlinera.— a^. 
broth'erly, like a brother: kind: affectionate.— 
broth’er-ger'man, a full-brother, one having 
both parents in common, in contradistinction to 
a half-brother; broth'er-in-law, the brother of a 
husband or wife: a sister's husband. [O.E. 
brdthor, pi. brether; cog. with Ger. bruder, Gael. 
bralhair, L. frater. Sans, bhratf, Gr. phrater, 
fellow-clansman.) _ 

brotfltudien, brot’shtoo-di-en, (Ger.) bread studies, 
those by which one earns one’s living, 
brough. See broch (1). 

brougham, brdb'ztn, brd'otn, or brdbm, n. a one- 
horse close carriage, named after Lord Brougham 
(1778-1868): an early motor-car with uncovered 
driver’s seat. _ 

brouhaha. brdb-ha'hS, broo'hd-hS, n. fuss, excite¬ 
ment, clamour, or an instance of this. [Fr.; 
perh. from Heb.] 

brought, brdt, pa.t. and pa.p. of bring, 
brouze. See brooee. 
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brow, brow. n. the eyebrow: the ridge over the 
eyes: the forehead: the edge of a hill: a gallery 
in a coal-mine running across the face of the coal: 
a pit-head: aspect, appearance (/^.).— ad}. 
browlesS, without eyebrows: without shame.— 
brow'-antler, -tine, the first tine of a deer's 
horn.— v.t. brow'beat, to bear down with stern 
looks or speech: to bully.—brow'-bound, 
crowned. [O.E. bra.‘\ 

brown, brown, adj. of a dark or dusky colour, 
inclining to red or yellow: dark-complexioned: 
sunburnt: formerly conventionally applied to a 
sword, perh. burnished, pcrh. rusty, perh. blood¬ 
stained.— n. a dark-reddish colour: a copper 
coin (slang), —v.r. to give a brown colour to: 
to roast brown.—v.i. to become brown.— ns. 
brown'ie, a drudging domestic goblin (Scottish 
folklore)’, (with cap.) a member of the junior 
section of the Girl Guides, in brown garb; 
brown'ing, the process of making or becoming 
brown; a preparation for the purpose.— adj. 
brown'isb.— n. brown'ness.— adj. brown'y, of a 
brownish colour.—brown algae, brown sea¬ 
weeds, the Phaeophyceae, one of the main 
divisions of the algae; brown bear, the common 
bear of Europe and Asia; brown Bess, the old 
British flintlock musket—fVom the brown walnut 
stock; brown bill, a foot soldier’s or watchman's 
halberd, painted brown; brown bread, any dark 
coloured bread, esp. that made of unbolted 
flour; brown coal, lignite; brown George, a hard 
biscuit: a brown earthen vessel: brown owl, 
the tawn}' owl; a woman who has charge of a 
group of Brownies; brown paper, coarse and 
strong paper used chiefly for wrapping; brown 
rat, the larger and commoner of the two British 
rats (often black); brown rice, rice hulled but 
not polished; Brdwn'shirt, a member of 
Hitler's organisation of storm-troopers: a Nazi; 
brown spar, a brownish variety of dolomite; 
brownstone (U.S.), a dark brown sandstone, re¬ 
garded as the favourite building material of the 
rosperous classes; brown stout, a kind of porter; 
rown study, reverie: absent-mindedness; brown 
sugar, unrefined or partially refined sugar.— 
browned off (slang), fed up: bored: dejected; do 
brown (s/an/?), to do thoroughly, to deceive or take 
in completely. [O.E. brBn; Du. bruin, Ger. 
braun.) 

Brownian, brown'i-»n, adj. pertaining to Robert 
Brown 0773-1858), who drew attention to 
Brownian movement, an agitation of particles in 
a colloid solution caused by impact of molecules 
in the surrounding medium. 

Brownist, brown'ist, n. one holding the church 
'principles of Robert Browne (c. I35()-c. 1633), 
which may be said to have given birth to the 
Independents or Congregationalists of England. 
— n. Browtt'ism. 

brown jolly, brown jol'l, a corruption of brinjal. 
browse, brows, v.i. to feed on rough shoots of 
plants: to read desultorily.— v.t. to browse on.— 
n. a twig: a browsing.—n. brows'ing, the shoots 
and leaves of plants: fodder: the action of 
the verb browse. [O.Fr. brouster (Fr. brouter) — 
broust, a sprout.] 

browst, browst, (Scot.) n. a brewing, [brew.] 
brucellosis, brSb-sal-d‘sis, n. a disease of animals, 
also called conUgious abortion (see abortion), 
communicable to man as Malta, or undulant, 
fever. [Sir David Bruce, bacteriologist, -ella, 
•osis.) 

brucine, brSds’en, n. an alkaloid got from nux 
vomica, wrongly thought to come from the 
simarubaceous genus Brucea, named after James 
Bruce (1730-94), Scottish African traveller, 
bnicite, brdds'it, n. a mineral, magnesium hy¬ 
droxide. [Named after A. Bruce, American 
mineralogist.] 

Brttcke, Die, brS'ka, di, a group of expressionist 


g ainters formed in Dresden in 190S. [Ger., the 
iridge.] 

bracing brtdc'l, (Scot.) adj. liable to break, brittle 
and unstable. [O.E. brucot—brecan, to break.] 
bnihaha. A spelling of brouh^. 

Bruin, brdd'ln, n. the name of the bear in the 
beast-epic Reynard the Fox; hence in general 
use. [Du., brown.] 

bruise, brads, v.t. to crush by beating or pounding 
without breaking the Xunace: to pound: to 
pulverise by pounding: to mark and discolour 
part of the surface of, e.g. skin of person, fruit, 
etc.; to hurt by unkind words.— v.i. to box 
(obs.): to ride recklessly (hunting slang): to be 
injunMl physically or in feelings.— n. an injury 
with discoloration of the human skin made by 
anything blunt and hrovy: a similar injury to 
fruit or plants.—n. bruis'er, one who bruises: 
a prize-fighter.— n. and adj. bniis'ing. [O.E. 
brysan, to crush, combined with O.Fr. brisier, 
bruiser, bruser, to break.] 

bruit, brdot, n. noise (arch.): something noised 
abroad: a rumour or report: a murmur heard in 
auscultation.—v.r. to noise abroad: to report: 
to make famous. [Fr. bruit —^Fr. bruire; cf. 
L.L. brugitus; prob. imit.] 
brflld, brB-la, (Fr.) cooked with brown sugar: 
compromise. 

brulzie, bruilzie, brdbl'(y)l, brOl’yl, n. Scottish 
and northern form of broil. 

Brum, brum, n. contraction of Brummagem for 
Birmingham. 

Bnimaire, brU-mer', n. the second month in ffte 
French revolutionary calendar, about Oct. 22 to 
Nov. 20. [Fr. brume, fog—L. brUma, winter.] 
brumby, brum'bi, (Austr.) n. a wild horse. [Origin 
unknown.] 

brume, broom, n. fog.— adfs. brum'al, relating to 
winter; brum'ous, foggy, wintry. [L. brOma, 
winter, contr. from brevima, the shortest day.] 
Brummagem, brum’a-j^m, n. a local form of 
Birmingham (the town): a thing made in 
Birmingham.—a((/. showy and worthless, sham, 
counterfeit. 

bnimmer, broom'ar, (S. Africa) n. older form of 
brommer. 

brunch, brunch, brunsh, n. a compromise between 
breakfast and \unch. [Portmanteau word.] 
brunette, brdbn-et’, it. a woman with brown or 
dark hair and complexion.—Also (esp. antlvop.) 
in masc. brunet'. [Fr, dim. of brun, brown.] 
Bninonian, broo-nd'ni-an, adj. relating to the 
system of medicine founded by Dr John Brown 
of Edinburgh (c. 1736-88)—all diseases sthenic 
or asthenic, depending on excess or deficiency 
of excitement. [BrBno, -Snis, Latinisation of 
Brown.] 

brunt, brunt, n. the shock of an onset or contest: 
the force of a blow: the chief stress or crisis of 
anything.— v.t. to bear the brunt of.—at the 
instant Munt, at the outset, at once. [Origin 
obscure.] 

brush, 6rMs/i, n. an instrument set with bristies 
or the like for cleansing or for applying friction 
or a coating Of.some material: a painter’s hair 
pencil: a manner of painting: a painter (orc/i.): 
a tuft: a bushy tail: a bundle of wires, strips, 
or the like, making electrical contact between 
surfaces in relative motion: a brushtike discharge 
of electricity or any brushlike appearance: an 
application of a brush': a grazing contact: a 
skirmish: lopped or broken twigs: an assem¬ 
blage of shrubs and small trees: an armi covered 
with thickets: a forest (/4us/r.): the backwoods: 
a brisk run or race (U.S.). — v.t. to pass a brush 
over: to touch or rub as if with a brush: to 
remove by a sweeping motion (with off, or away). 
— v.i. to use a brush: to pass with light contact: 
to make off.—ns. bnisb'er, one who brushes: 
a small wallaby; bnuh'ing, the act or process 
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of brushing,—o4i> in r lively manner: brisk.— 
atO- bmah'y/like a brush: covered with brush.— 
bru^ knigaroo, a wallaby; bmsh'-ol! icoll\ a 
curt or discourteous setting aside or ignoring: 
a rebuff; brush turkey, an eastern Australian 
mound'bird; biush'wheel, a revolving brush: 
a friction wheel with bristles on the rubbing 
surface; brush'wood, loppings and broken 
branches: underwood or stunted wood; brush'* 
work, work done With a brush: a painter's 
manner of using the brush.—brush aside, to 
ignore, dismiss; brush up, to brighten: to revive. 
[O.Fr. brosse, brushwood; prob. connected with 
briatie.] _ 

brusQue, broosk, brusk, adi- blunt and abrupt in 
manner.—odv. brusque'iy.— ns. brusque'ness, 
brnequerie ibrgds’ka~re). [Fr.] 

Bruss^, brus'sis, n. the capital of Belgium: (in 
full Brussels carpet), a kind of carpet in which 
the worsted threads are arranged in the warp, and 
are interwoven into a network of linen, the bulk 
of the carpet consisting of wool.—Brussels lace, 
a fine lace with sprigs applied on a net ground; 
Brussels sprouts, a variety of the common 
cabbage with sprouts like miniature cabbages, 
brust, brust, (Spens.). Same as burst, 
brut, brSdl, (Fr.) of wines, raw, unsweetened, 
brute, broot, adi- belonging to the lower animals: 
irrational: stupid: rude: crude.—a. one of the 
lower animals, esp. the larger mammals: a 
brutal man.— adi- brut'al, like a brute: unfeel¬ 
ing: inhuman: stupidly cruel or sensual.—I’.t. 
brut'alisc, -ize, to make like a brute, to degrade: 
to treat with brutality.—v.i. to live like a brute. 
— ns. brutalisb'tion, -izi'tion; brutal'ity.— adv. 
bmt'ally.— n. brute'ness, bruteli>*e state: brut¬ 
ality: stupidity {Spens.). — v.t. brut'ify, to make 
brutal, stupid or uncivilised:— pr.p. brut'ifying; 
pa.p. brut'ifled.— adJ- brut'ish, brutal: unwise 
iB.y.—adv. brut'ishly.— n. brut'ishness.—brute 
force, sheer physical strength. [Fr. brut —L. 
brSlus, dull, irrational.] 

bmtum fulmen, broo'tum (or -tdbm) fuV (or 
fdoOmen, (L.) an ineffectual thunderbolt. 
Brutus, broo’tas, n. a kind of wig: a way of 
wearing the hair brushed back from the forehead, 
popular at the time of the French Revolution, 
when it was an affectation to admire the old 
Romans, as Brutus. 

bruxism, bruks'lzm, n. habitual grinding of the 
teeth. [Gr. brychetn, to gnash.] 
bryology, bri-ol'»-Ji, n. the study of mosses.— ad). 
I^olo^cal {-a-loj'i-kl). — n. bryorogist. [Gr. 
bryott, moss, liverwort, and logos, discourse.] 
bryony, bri'a-ni, n. a wild climbing plant (Bryonia 
dlolea, white bryony) of the gourd family, com¬ 
mon in English hedgerows: black bryony, a 
climbing plut (Tamus communis) of the yam 
family, similar to bryony in habit and disposition. 
[L. brySnla —Late Gr. brydnia.] 
bryopbyte, brV 5-fit, n. a member of the Bryopb'yta 
(-of'i-ta), one of the main groups of the vegetable 
kingdom, mosses and liverworts. [Gr. bryon, a 
moss, a liverwort, phyton, plant.] 

Bryozoa, brl-5^z6‘a, n.pl, an old name for the 
Polyzoa, from their resemblance to mosses. [Gr. 
bryon, moss, z6ia, living things.] 

Brython, brlth'on, n. a Cut of the group to which 
welsh, Comisiu and Bretons belong—dis¬ 
tinguished fi'om Goidel.— ad/. Brython'ic. [Welsh 
Brython, Briton—^introduced in philological use 
by Sir John Rh$s.] 
boat. Same as bowat. 

buaze, bwazi, bH'Sz, bwS'zl, n. an African fibre- 
yidding polygalaceous shrub (Securidaca). 
(Native name.] 

bub, bub, bubby, bub7, (JU.S.) n. boy (in address¬ 
ing. [Cf. Ger. bube, boy.] 
bdbf bub, {arch, slang) n. strong drink. [Origin 
fnduiown.] 


Bubalia, bH’bat-is, n. the hartebeest genus of 
antelopes, not to be confused with Bubalus, the 
buffalo.—bub'alinc. [Or. boubalis.] 
bubble, bub'/, n. a bladder of liquid or solidified 
liquid blown out with gas: anything empty: an 
unsound or fraudulent scheme.— adi. unsub¬ 
stantial: deceptive: fleeting, transient.— v.i. to 
rise in bubblm: to give on bubbles: to make 
sounds as of rising and bursting bubbles: (with 
with) to .show (great joy, rage, etc.): to blubber 
{Scot.). — v.t. to cheat with bubble schemes 
(arch.). — ad/. buUi'ly.—^bubble-and-squeak, meat 
and cabbage fried together; bubb'le-car, a 
midget motor-car resembling a bubble in its 
rounded line and windowed top; bubb'le- 
cluunber, a device for showing the path of a 
charged panicle by the string of bubbles left in 
its track—a variant of the cloud-chamber; 
bubb'le-gum, a kind of chewing-gum that can be 
blown into large bubbles; bubb'le-shell, a 
gasteropod {Bul/a) with thin globose shell; 
bubb'ly-jock {Scot,), a turkey-cock; bubbly 
(water) {slang), champagne.—bubble over, to 
show uncontrolled anger, mirth, etc. [Cf. 
Sw. bubbly Du. bobbel.] 

biibinga, boo'bing-a, n. species of W. African tree, 
esp. Didelotia africana, its hard wood used in 
furniture-making. [Bantu.] 
bubo, bu'bo, n. an inflammatory swelling of the 
glands, esp. in the groin or armpit.— adJ- bubonic 
{•bon'), accompanied by buboes.— n. bfib'ukle, 
(arch.) a ridiculous word of Fiucllen’s for a red 
pimple, compounded of bubo and carbuncle. 
[L. bubo —Gr. boubdn, the groin, a bubo.] 
buccal, buk’al, ad), pertaining to the cheek: per¬ 
taining to the mouth, oral. [L. bucca, check.] 
buccaneer, buccanier, buk-an-ir', n. one of the 
piratical adventurers in the West Indies during 
the 17th century, who plundered the Spaniards 
'chiefly.— v.i. to act as a buccaneer.— n. buccan- 
eer'ing.— adJ. buccaneer'ish. [Fr. boucanier — 
boucan, a Carib wooden gridiron (used by 
French settlers in the West Iq^ies).] 
buccina, buk'sin-a, a Roman curved trumpet.— n. 
buc'ciiifitor, a flat cheek muscle used in chewing 
and blowing.— ad), bue'einatory.— n. bue'einum, 
the whelk genus of molluscs, with trumpetlike 
shell. [L. bucina, trumpet, buclnator, trumpeter.] 
bucellas, bii-, boo-sel’as, n. a white wine from 
. Bucellas near Lisbon. 

Bucentaur,bii-.rc/t'/dr. n. state barge used formerly 
in the marriage of Venice with the Adriatic. 
[It. bucentoro, bucintoro; poss. from Gr. hous, 
an ox, kentauros, a centaur—perh. from the 
figurehead.] 

Bucephalus, bH-sef'a-las, n. Alexander the Creat’q 
famous war-horse: a familiar name for a riding- 
horse. [Gr. Boukephaias — bous, ox, kephale, 
head.] _ 

Buebmanism, boohh’man-izm, n. the Oxford Group 
movement.— adJ. and n. Buch'manite (-it). [See 
Oxford.] _ _ _ __ 

buchu, bucku, boo'hhoo, -choo, -koo, (S. Africa) n. 
a rutaceous genus (Barosma) with leaves of 
medicinal value for wounds, etc. [Zulu.] 
buck, buk, n. the body of a cart.— ns. buck'board, 
a board or rail projecting over cart-wheels: 
a plank on four wheels, with a light seat to hold 
two pereons (l/.S.): buck'cart, a buckboard: a 
cart with boards projecting over the wheels; 
buck'-wag'on (S. Africa, arch.), a large canvas- 
covered trek wagon. [O.E. bUc, body.] 
buck, buk, n. the male of the deer, goat, hare, and 
rabbit (cf. doe)', a male fallow-deer: a bok 
{q.v.y. a dashing fellow: a male Negro or 
American Indian: a counter (cards)', a dollar 
{(J.S.)'. an act of bucking.—v.i. (of a horse or 
mule) to attempt to throw by rapid jumps into 
the air, coming down with the back arched, head 
down, and forelegs stiff.— v.t. to throw by 
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Sucking: to resiit (.U.S.): to cheer, invigorute. biRkniai, buk'nm, h. a eoaiee open>woven fabric 
tone up (rloiur).*—4U. buckeen', a poor Irish ofjute,cotton, or Unen made very stiff with size: 
gentleman, without means • to supporthis stinness in manners and appearance.—made 
mntilityi buck'er, an miimai that bucks.— a4f- of buckram: stiff: precise.— v,t, to ipve the 

buck'i^ lively, frisky: dandified: goatish— quality of buckram. [0.¥r. boquerata.) 

buck'>eye, the American horse^hestnut (genus buckshish.- Same as bakriieesh.— n, bockshee, 
Aesailus)i buck'boni, bnck's'>bom. the material (mil. slang) spoil, a windfall.—free, gratui- 
of a buck's horn (buck’s-hom plantain, a British tous. (See baksheesh, bukshi.l 
plantain with pinnatifid leaves); buck'hound, a bucksom, a Miltonic sibling of buxom, 
small kind ofstaghound used for hunting bucks; buckthorn. See buck (2). 
buck'-jumper, an animal that bucks; buck'- bucku. See buchu. > 

rabb'it, a male rabbit: a Welsh rabbit with buckwheat, buk‘(h)wit, n. a Pofygonum or Fago- 
poached egg; buck'-saw, a large frame-saw used pyrum us^ in Europe for feeding horses, cattle 

with a saw-buck; buck'shot, a large kind of shot, and poultry, in America made into cakes fw the 

used in shooting deer; buck'skin, a soft leather breakfast table. [Prob. Du. boekwelt, or Ger. 

made of deerskin or sheepskin: a strong twilled buchwetzen, beech-wheat, from the shape of the 

woollen cloth, cropped of nap: a horse of buck- seeds.] 

skin (greyisfahyellow) colour: a backwoods bucolic, -al, bU-kol'ik, -si, (uUs. pertaining to tiie 
American: (in p/.) breeches or suit of buckskin, tending of cattle: pastoral: rustic, countrified.— 

— a4f. made of or like the skin of a buck.— n. bucol'ic, a pastoral poem or poet: a rustic, 

buck'thom, a genus (Rhamnus) of shrubs whose [L. bUcolicus —Gr. boukoUkos — boukolos, a 

berry supplies the sap-green used by painters: herdsman.] 

(see also sea-buckthorn); buck'tooth, a projecting bud, bud, n, a rudimentary shoot of a plant: 
tooth.—buck up (slang), to bestir oneself: to a protuberance that develops asexually into a 

cheer up: to improve: to stimulate: to dress new individual (blol.): a young person (as a 

up (dial.)', pass the buck, (filang) to shift the term of endearment): a debutante (U.S.). — vJ. 

responsibility to someone else (as one passes to put forth as buds: to graft by inserting a bud 

a marker to the next dealer in forms of poker), under the bark of another tree.—v.i. to put forth 

[O.E. hue, bucca; Du. fiok, Ger. hock, a he-goat.] buds: to come as a bud: to be in or issue from 

buck, buk, v.i. to soak or steep in lye, a process the bud: (pr.p. budd'ing; pa.p. budd'ed).—n. 

in bleaching.— n. lye in which clothes are and a4j. budd ing.— i^Js. budd'y; bud'Ies8.-||-ii. 

bleached.— n. buck'ing.—buck'-basket, a basket bud'-scale, a leaf specialised as a scale protecting 

in which clothes are carried to be bucked; a bud.—nip in the bud, to destroy at its very 

buck'-wash, -ing. [Ety. obscure: M.E. bouken; beginning. (M.E. budde; perh. related to Du. 

cog. words are Ger. biuKhen, beuchen.) bot, a bud.] 

buckaroo, huk'a-rdS, or-roo', (l/.S.) R. a cowboy, bud, bud, buddy, bud'i, n. brother (U.S.): pal, 
[Sp. vaquero.] most constant companion. [Childish or Negro 

buckbean, buk'ben, n. a marsh plant (Menyanthes for brother.] 

trifoUata) of the gentian family.—Also bogbean. Buddha, bood'a, n. a title applied to Sakyamuni or 
[Flem. bocks boonen, goat’s beans.] Gautama, the founder of the Buddhist religion: 

bucket, buk'it, n. a vessel for drawing or holding a Mneral name for any one of a series of teachers 
water, etc.: one of the compartments on the of whom he is one.— rs. Budd'hism, the religion 
circumference of a water-wheel: one of the founded by the Buddha; Budd'hist, a believer 
scoops of a dredging-machine: a leather socket in Buddhism.— adis. Budd'hist, Buddhist'ic.— 
forholdinga whip, carbineer lance: the pitcher Buddhist cross, the swastika. [Sans, buddha, 
in some orchids: a bucketful.— v.t. to lift in a wise, from bodhati, he understands.] 
bucket: to ride very hard: to push forward huddle, bud’l, n. an inclined hutch for wasMng 
mercilessly: to swindle (arch.). —^Also v.i. — ns. ore.— v.i. to wash with a buddle. (Origin 

buck'etfui, as much as a bucket will hold:— pi. obscure.] 

buck'etfuls; buck'eting.—bucket seat, a round- Buddleia, Awd'/i'-a, 6ud-/e'R, r. a genus of plants of 
backed, often forward-tipping, seat for one in a the Loganiaceae, shrubs and trees with opposite 
motor-car, aeroplane, etc.; bucket shop, the leaves and showy clusters of purple or orange 
office of an outside broker—a mere agent for flowers. [Named in honour of Adam Buddie 
bets on the rise or fall of prices of stock, etc.: (d. 171S), botanist.] 
buck'et-wheel, a contrivance for raising water buddy. See bud (2). 

by means of buckets attached to the circum- budge, bui, v.i. and v.t. to move or stir.—n. 
Terence of a wheel.—give the bucket, to dismiss; budg'er. [Fr. bouger —L. bullire, to bubble.] 
kick the bucket, (s/cRg) to die. [Prob. conn, with budge, bq/, n. lambskin fur.—pompous: stiff. 
O.E. buc, a pitcher: or O.Fr. buket, a pail. [Origin obscure.] 

Not Gael, bucaid, a bucket.] budgeree, btd'sr-i, (Austr.) adj. good. [Native 

bnckie, buk’i, (Scot.) n. a shellfish such as the word, budgeri.] 
whelk; a refractory person. [Prob. related budgerigar, bq/'ar-i-gdr,-gdr', n. a cage and aviary 
somehow to L. buccinum, a shellfish.] bird, an Australian parrakeet.—/am. budge, bid, 

buckle, buk’i, n. fastening for a strap or band, con- budgie, bid’i. [Australian native budgeri, goody 
sisting of a rim and a tongue: a crisped, curled, gar, cockatoo.] 

or warped condition.— v.t. and v.i. to connect budi^row, budgero, bu’Jsr-d, (Hind.) a heavy keel- 
with a buckle: to prepare for action: to join less barge. 

closely as in fight or marriage: to bend or warp, budget, bqf'ft, n. a sack or iu contents (obs.)'. a 
— v.i. to apply oneself zealously (with to). — ns. compact collection of things: news: a socket 
buck'Ie-beggar, a hedge-parson; huck'ler, a in which the end of a cavalry carbine rests: a 
small shield used for parrying. [Fr. l^jucle, the financial statement and 'programme put before 
boss of a shield, a ring—L.L. bueada, dim. of parliament by the Chancelior of the Exchequer: 
bucca, a cheek.] a plan of domestic expenditure or the like.— v.i. 

budding, buk'llng, n. smoked Baltic herring. to prepare a budget.— v.t. to provide for in a 

bucko, buk'o, n. a swaggerer, domineering bully budget: (pr.p. budg'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. 

a . naut. slang): young lad, chap (chiefly hudg'eted). [Fr. bougette, dim. of bouge, a 
j. [buck (2).] pouch—L. bulga.] 

buckra, buk'ra, n. a word used by West Indian bhdgie. See budgerigar, 
and American Negroes for a white man—said to budmaah. Seebadmash. 

mean 'demon* in a dialect of the Calabar coast, buenas noches, bwUn’as rtS'ehes, (Sp.) good-night; 
Neutral vowels in unaccented lyliables: el'e-nant', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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hWMiit taidM. tar'ilhes, good<aflemoon: boeiiM 
din, bwOn’ds di'as, good-day, good-moming. 
baft, buf, n. origfaiaUy buffalo4iide; now white 
leraer from much the grain surface has been 
removed, used for army accoutrements: a 
military coat: the colour of butt a light yellow: 
thebareskin: a buff-stick or bun-wheel: (inji/.) 
certain regiments in the British army, from their 
former buff-coloured facings—e.g. East Kent 
Regiment, Ross-shire Buffs: a member of a 
party whose colour is buff: an enthusiast, fan 
icolf.). —^Also a4i- —v.r. to polish with a buff.— 
n. bdl'er, one who buffs or polishes.— ns, bufl'- 
coat, buff'-jer'kin, a strong, military coat: a 
soldier; birif'-leather'; bnl'-atick, bufl'-wbed, 
a stick or wheel covered with buff-leather or the 
like, and charged with an abrasive for polishing. 
—in buff, naked. [Fr. buffle, a buffalo.] 
buffi, bw/, n. a buffet, blow, or stroke (jobs.): a dull 
blow or its sound.—v.r. to strike, esp. with a dull 
sound: to burst out.— ns. buff'er, a mechanical 
apparatus for deadening the force of a con¬ 
cussion, as in railway carriages: a ship’s fender: 
a boatswain’s mate: a fellow, esf>. a dull or 
in^ectual fellow (as in old bnffer ): m chemistry, 
a substance or mixture which opposes change of 
hydrogm-ion concentration In a solution.—v.r. 
to treat with a buffer.— a^. buff'ered.—buffer 
state, a neutral country lying between two others 
whose relations are or may become strained. 
(O.Fr. btdfe, a blow.] 

buffalo, buf's-ld, n. a name for certain large 
animals of the ox kind, esp. the tame, often 
domesticated Asiatic buffalo, and the entirely 
wild and fierce Cape buffalo: the American 
bison (U.S.): a bison;— pi. bufl'aloes.—v.r. 
to bewilder: to overawe.—bufl'alo-berry, a 
North American shrub of the Elaeagnaceae, or 
its edible fruit; bnff'alo-bird, an ox-pecker; 
iMiff'alo-grasa, a low creeping grass (Buchloe 
dactyloiies) growing on the western prairies of 
the U.S.: any of several other prairie grasses; 
buff'alo-nnt, a North American shrub of the 
sandalwood family: its oil-yielding nut; 
buff'alo-robe, a bison-hide rug or cloak. [It. 
buffalo, through L. from Gr. boubalos.] 
bufl^ bnf’lt, n. a blow with the fist: a slap: a 
stroke, esp. heavy and repeated, as of the wind, 
fortune, etc.—v.r. to strike with the hand or fist: 
to struggle against, beat back.— v.i. to deal heavy 
blows.— H. boff'etiag, a striking with the hand, 
boxing: contention: repeated blows: irr^ular 
oscillation of any part of an aircraft, caused and 
maintained by an eddying wake from some other 
part. [O.Fr. biffet-^nffe, a blow, esp. on the 
cheek.] 

buffet, biff'il, n. a sideboard: a low (esp. 
rectangubu') stool (Scot.): (usu. bdbf'S) a 
refreshment counter or bar: meal set out on 
table, etc., from which the diner serves himself. 
—AIto a4f .—buffet car, a i railway coach with 
light meal or snack service. [Fr. buffet’, origin 
unknown.} 

bufflebead, btff'l-hed, n. a N. American diving 
duck resembling the golden-eye: a stupid fellow. 
[From buffalo and li«ul.J 
buffo, bdbf’fo, adi. comic.— n. the comic actor in 
an opera:— pi. bid'fi(ye); fern, buf'fa; pi. bnf'fe 
[It.] 

buffoon, btffSdn', n. one who sets himself to 
amuse by jests, grimaces, etc.: a low, vulgar, or 
indecent jester, one without self-respect—n. 
bufloon'ery, the practices of a buffoon: low or 
vulgar jestmg. [Pt.bonffon — It. bitffone; bnffare, 
to jest.] 

bnfo, ba’fS, (Ben Jonson) n. a black tincture in 
alcher,iy. [L. btffS, toad.] 
bug, but, (obr.) an object of terror.— ns. 
bog'aboo, a bogy, or obj^ of terror; bng'bear, 
an object of terror, dislike, or annoyance.—n. 


or annoyance.—n. 


ftr; na, Mr (her); mine; mOte, 


bug-word, (obs.) a terrifying or threatening 
word. [M.B. bunXt ivob. W. bwg, a hobgoblin.] 
bug, bug, n. a name applied loosely to certain 
insects, esp. of the Hemiptera (Heteroptera), and 
' specifically to one (Citnex lectularlus) that infests 
houses and beds: any insect or small animal 
(U.S.): a disease-germ: a viral disease (coll.): 
a craze: an enthusiast: a crazy person: an 
important person (big bug): a snag, a defect: 
a hidden microphone: a light vehicle strippnl of 
everything inessential: lunar excursion module 
(see module).— v.t. to plant a concealed listen¬ 
ing device in: to annoy, irritate (slang). — adj, 
bugged.—n. and ad}, bugg'ing.— ns. b^'bane, 
bug'wort, a ranunculaceous plant (Cimlfuga 
foetlda) akin to baneberry, reputed to drive 
away insects; bug'house (U.S.), an insane 
asylum.— atU. insane.—n. bug'-hunter, a collect¬ 
ing entomologist. [Perh. O.E. budda, beetle; 
perh. same as bug (1).] 

bug, bug, (U.S.) v.i. to start or bulge:—^r.p. 
bun'iug; pa.t. and pa.p. bugged.— adJ. bug'- 
eyed', with eyes protruding in astonishment, etc. 
bug, bujg, (U.S.) v.i. to leave, as in n. bug'-oot', 
desertion: a deserter.— v.i. bug out, to desert, 
esp. in panic. [Perh. from bugger (oil).] 
bugger, bug'ar, n. orig. a Bulgarian heretic, 
believed capable of any crime: one guilty of 
bestiality and unnatural vice: a term of abuse, 
often quite colourless or even kindly (vulg. 
coll.): a rogue, scamp—^applied inoffensively 
to child or animal (U.S.): a difficult or un¬ 
pleasant task, etc. (vulg. coll.). — v.t. (vulg. coll.) 
to exhaust: to frustrate, ruin the plans of; 
to spoil, prevent success in (also with up).— 
v.i. (with off) (vulg. coll.) to go away quickly.— 
inter}, used to express annoyance (vulg. coll .).— 
n. bugg'ery (law), bestiality, unnatural vice.— 
bugger about (vulg. coll.), to potter about. 
[Fr. bougre —L. Bulgarus, Bulgarian.] 

Buggins* turn, turn for promotion, etc., in 
accordance with seniority, by rotation, etc. 
[Origin unknown.] 

buggy, bug'l, n. a light carriage or gig of several 
kinds—in America, a one-horse, four-wheeled 
vehicle with one seat; in England, two-wheeled; 
in India, hooded. [By some conn, with bogie; 
ety. really quite unknown.] 
bugle, ba'gl, n. orig. a buffalo or wild ox: hence 
(also bfi'gle-bom) a horn used as a drinking 
vessel or hunting-horn: a treble instrument with 
or without keys, usually made of copper, like the 
trumpet, but having the bell less expanded and 
the tube shorter and more conical, used more for 
■ignalling than music.— v.i. to sound a bugle.— 
ns. bu'glo-band; bil'gle-call; b&'gler, one who 
sounds the bugle; bQ'glet, a small bugle. [O.Fr. 
bugle ’,—L. bUculus, dim. of bSs, an ox.] 
bugle, ba'gl, n. a slender elongated bead, usually 
black.— ad}. (Shak.) like bugles. [Poss. conn, 
with L.L. bugulus, hair-pad, or with Du. beugel, 
ring.] 

bugle, bu'gl, ft. a genus (A}uga) of labiate plants 
without upper-lip. [Fr., It. bugola —L.L. bugula, 
bOgilla.] 

bugloM,6d'g/os, ft. a name for several plants of the 
borage family, esp. Lycopsis arvensls, a common 
cornfield we^, and viper’s bugloss (q.v.). [Fr. 
buglosse —L. bagldssa —Gr. bouglSssos — bous, 
ox, glOssa, tongue.] 

bugong, bSo'gong, it. a noctuid moth eaten by 
Australian aborigines. [Native name.] 
buhl, bddl. It. a complicated form of inlay, gold, 
silver, or brass and pewter, ivory and mother-of- 
pearl in tortoiseshell, etc., forming panels for 
ftimiture decoration: ftimiture thus decorated. 
—^Also bouUe, boule. [From Charles Andrd 
Boulle (1642-1732), acabinet-maker in the service 
of Louis XIV.] 

buhrstonc, bir'slSn, n. a variety of quartz, con- 
fSr; mate; tnSbn, fSbt; tUun (then) 
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taining many small empty cells, which give it a 
peculiar roughness orsurface particularly adapted 
for millstones.—Also burr'stone. [Perh. cqnn. 
with buiTt from its roughness.] 
bulk, bukb, buk, bUk, Mk, n. variants of Scots 
bouk. 

build, blld, v.t. to erect, as a house or bridge: to 
construct, as a railway, etc.: to establish(ylg.): 
to base, as hopes (on), to form (combinations) 
(cards). — v.i. to depend (with on, upon): — pa.t. 
and pa.p. built, arch, build'ed.— n. form: make. 
— ns. build'er, one who builds, or controls the 
work of building; build'ing, the art dr process of 
erecting houses, etc.: a substantial structure 
for giving shelter, e.g. a house, office-block.— 
adj. built, formed or shaped.—build'ing-block, 
a hollow or solid block made of concrete or 
other material, larger than a brick; build'ing- 
board, an artificial material made in slabs for 
lining walls; building society, a society that 
advances money to its members towards provid¬ 
ing them with dwelling-houses; build'-up, a 
building up, increasing, stren^hening: the 
amount of this: a working up of favourable 
publicity: preliminaries leading up to a climax 
in a story, speech, etc.— adjs. built'-in, formed as 
part of a main structure, esp. if recessed: 
present as part of one’s genetic inheritance: 
very firmly fixed; built'-up, of an area, covered 
with buildings.—build in, to enclose or fix by 
building; build up, to close up by building, as 
a door: to cover with buildings: to create, or 
be created, or to increase, gradually (as a con¬ 
centration of troops, a reputation, voltage, 
tension): to put together from parts already 
made: to edify spiritually. [O.E. gebyld, pa.p. 
of an assumed byldan, to build— hold, a dwelling. ] 
buirdly, burd'li, (Scot.) adj- stalwart, large and 
well made. [Poss. a variant of burly.] 
buist.birs/, (Sco/.)n.abox: a tar-box: an owner’s 
mark on sheep or cattle.— v.t. to mark thus. 
[O.Fr boiste (Fr. boite), box.] 
buke. See buik. 

bukihi, bukshce, buk'she, n. a paymaster. See 
buckshish. (Pers. bakhshi.] 
bulb, bulb, n. a subterranean bud with swollen 
leaFbases in which reserve materials are stored: 
a protuberance or swelling: the medulla 
oblongata: a dilatation or expansion of a glass 
tube: the glass of an electric light.— v.i. to form 
bulbs: to bulge out or swell.— adjs. bulb'ar, 
bulbed, bulbif'erous.—n. bulb'il, a small bud 
that may grow into an independent plant.— adj. 
bulb'ous.—bulb of percussion, a raised cone on a 
worked flint, marking where a blow was struck. 
(L. bulhus —Gr. bolbos, an onion.] 
bulbul, bdbVbdbl, n. properly, a Persian night¬ 
ingale: in India, extended to a genus (Pycno- 
notus) of birds akin to the babblers; a sweet 
singer. [Arab.] 

Bulgarian, bul-ga'rt-an, adj. of Bulgaria or its 
language.— n. a native or citizen of Bulgaria: 
the Bulgarian language (Slavonic).—n. Bul'gar 
(-gar), a member of an ancient Finnic or Ugrian 
tribe that moved from the Volga towards 
Bulgaria.-- adj. Bulgaric (-gar'ik). — n. the ancient 
language of the Bulgars. 

bulge, biilj, n. a protuberance, swelling: a 
temporary increase.— v.i. and v.t. to swell out.— 
ns. bul'ger, wooden golf-club with a convex face; 
bul'giness.— adjs. bul'ging, swelling out; over¬ 
full; bul'gy.—to get the bulge on one, (slang) 
to get a decided advantage over a person. 
[O.Fr. boulge, prob. L. bulga, a leather knap¬ 
sack: a Gallic word; cf. bilge.) 
bulimia, bO-Um'i-a, n. morbid voracity (Ht. and 
fig.). —Earlier forms b&l'imy, buli'mns. [Gr. 
houlimlu — bous, ox, limos, hunger.] 
bulk, bulk, n. a stall or framework built in front 
of a shop.— n. buik'er (arch.), a street thief or 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-m»nt 


atrunmt. (Ety. dub.; cf. O.N. bdffer, beam. 
O.E. holea, gait^ay d’a diip.] 

bulk, bulk, n. a heap (now only of tobacco): a 
cargo: thebelly, trunk, or body: a hull or hold: 
volume or size: great size: the greater |Mrt: any 
huge body or structure: mass.— v.l. to be in 
bulk; to be of weight or bnpoitance.—v.r. to 
put or hold in bulk: (often with ow; also with 
up) to cause to swell, make greater in size.— n. 
biiik'incsB.— adj. bulk'y, having bulk: filling 
much space: unwieldy.—bulk buying, large- 
scale purchase of a commodity, esp. on pre¬ 
ferential terms and by a single buyer on behalf 
of a body of consumers: guaranteed purchase 
by one eountr)r of all or most of anothers output 
of a commodity: bulk carrier, vessel carrying 
cargo, such as grain, that is not in the form or 
separate packages.—break bulk, see break (I); 
load in bulk, to put cargo in loose; sell in bulk, 
to sell cargo as it is in the hold: to sell in large 
quantities. [Prob. (hypothetical) O.N. bulkl, 
heap or cargo, ^onfusM with O.E. buc, belly; 
see bouk.] 

bulkhead, buik’hed, n. any of the partitions separat¬ 
ing one part of a ship's interior from another: a 
protecting barrier or structure: the roof of a 
bulk (1): the bulk itself.—collision bulkhead, 
that nearest the bow. [bulk (1) and bulk (2).] 

bull, bdbt, n. an uncastrated male of the ox kind: 
a male whale, walrus, elephant, moose, etc.: 
Taurus (astron.): one who seeks to raise the price 
of stocks, and speculates on a rise (cf. bear): 
a bull’s-eye (musketry): nonsense (slang): spit 
and polish (miV. slang): a policeman ((/.5. sfong). 
— adj. male: massive; favourable to the bulls, 
rising (Stock Exchange). — v.t. to try to raise the 
price of: to copulate with (a cow).— v.i. to be 
in heat, of a cow.—oi(f. bull'ish, like a bull: 
obstinate: inclining towards rising prices (Stock 
Exchange). — adv. bull'ishly.— ns. bull'ithness; 
bull'ock, an ox or castrated bull.—bull'-bait'- 
■ng, the sport of baiting or exciting bulls 
with dogs; bull'bat (f/.S.), the night-hawk or 
goat-sucker; bull'-bi«f, the beef or flesh of 
bulls, coarse beef: (Shak. in pi.) buU'-beeves; 
buir-begg'ar (dial.), a hobgoblin, etc.; bull'-calf, 
a male calf: a stupid fellow, a lout; bull'-dance, 
a dance of men only; bull'dog, a breed of dogs 
of great courage, formerly used for baiting bulls: 
hence a person of obstinate courage: a short- 
barrelled revolver of large calibre; a proctor’s 
attendant at Oxford or Cambridge.— v.t. to 
assail like a bulldog: to wrestle with and throw 
(a steer, etc.) (U.S.). —bull'flght, a popular 
spectacle in Spain, Portugal, Southern France, 
and Latin America, in which a bull is goaded 
to fury by mounted picadores armed with lances, 
and despatched by a specially skilful espbda or 
swordsman: bull'fight'er; bull'fight'ing; bull'- 
finch, a plump red-breasted finch: (perh. for 
bull-fence) a kind of high, thick hedw hard to 
jump; buirfrog, a large frog.— adj. bi3r-fronted, 
having a forehead like a bull.— n. buH'head, the 
miller^s thumb, a small river fish with large, flat 
head: extendi to various similar fishes, as 
the pogge (armed bullhead). — adj. bull'-head'ed, 
impetuous and obstinate.—bull'-head'edness; 
buU'-hoot, a West Indian passion-flower (from 
the shape of its leaf): bull'-mastill, a cross 
between the bulldog and the mastilT, the mastiff 
strain predominating.— adj. bull'-necked', thick¬ 
necked.—bull'ock’s-heart', the custard-apple; 
bull'-pen, a pen for a bull: a similar enclosure 
for prisoners (U.S.)i buH'-of-the-bog' (Scot.), the 
bittern: buU'-pup, a young bulldog: buH'-ring, 
the enclosure for bull-fighting or bull-baiting: 
a ring for a bull’s nose; buli'-roar'er, a boy’s 
plaything, made of an oblong slip of wood, 
whirled at the end of a string to give a loud 
whirring noise—the native Australian turndun, 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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bummalo 


tall 


tfierAom^ of die Greek mysteriea; lNdiV*ey«, 
the central boas feurmed in makins a sheet of 
Wtown glass: a thick lens, or round piece of 
glass, as in a lantern: a policemaa’s lantern: 
a round opening or window: the centre of a 
target: a shot that hits it: a big round hard 
peppermint sweet; bull'sliit. (mi/, slang) 
nonsense; bull'-terr'icr, a cross between bulldog 
and terrier; bull'-trout, a variety of sea*trout 
(Salmo truUo erlox): a large trout with a big 
head: a salmon that has re-entered fresh water 
after spawning; bnirwhack, a heavy whip.— 
V./. to lash with a bull-whack.—a bull in a diina 
riiop, one who lacks the delicacy that the 
situation calls for; bull into, to plunge hastily 
into; take tbe bull by the boms, to grapple 
boldly with a danger or difficulty. [M.E. Sole, 
prob. O.N. bole, boll', most prob. related to 
beUm.] 

bull, bdbl, n. an edict of the pope with his seal 
affixed.— n. bull'ary, a collection of papal bulls. 
CL. bulla, a knob, a leaden seal.] 
bull, bdo/. R. a ludicrous inconsistency in speech 
oftm said to be an especial prerogative of Irish¬ 
men—‘I was a fine child, but they changed me’. 
[Prob. O.Fr. boul, cheat.] 
b^, bdbl, n, drink made by pouring water into a 
cask that had held liquor. [Origin unknown.] 
bull, bdbl, n. a deck game in which pads are thrown 
at an inclined board, the bnll'-board. [Origin 
unknown.] 

buUa, bdbVa, n. a round metal ornament worn by 
ancient Roman children: a seal attached to a 
document: a blister: anything rounded or 
^bular: (cap.) the bubble-shell genus.— a^/. 
buJl'atc, bUstm^ or puckered: bubble-like: 
knobbed: inflated. [L. bulla.) 
buUace, bdbl'is, n. a shrub closely allied to the 
sloe. [Cf. O.Fr. beloce.) 
bulldoze, bdbl’ddz, v.t. to intintidate: to bully: 
to level and clear by bulldozer.— n. buirdozer, 
one who bulldozes: a pistol or othe^ means of 
compulsion: a tractor machine for levelling and 
clearing land. [Origin obscure.] 
bnller, bdbl'ar, (Scot.) n. turbulence in water: a 
bubbling: a bellow.— v.i. to seethe: to gurgle: 

' to bellow. [Cf. Dan. buUer, Swed. .buller, 
rumble, noise, roar; prob. rartly from or 
influenced by O.Fr. buHlr, Icel. bulla, to boil.] 
bullet, bdbl’it, n. a little ball (o6s.): a projectile, 
now esp. one (round or conical) discharged from 
any kind of small-arm: a plumb- or sinker in 
fishing.—n. buU'et-head, a round head: an 
ot»tinate fellow (U.S.). — adJs. bnll'et-head'ed; 
buU'et-proof, proof against bullets. (Fr. boulette, 
dim. of bouk, a ball—L. bulla.) 
baDctin, bdbl’i-tln, n. an official report of public 
news, or of a patient’s progress. [Fr.,—It. 
bullet tino.) 

bullet-tree, bulletrie. Same as bully-tree. 
buUioii, bdbl'yen, n. gold ana silver in the mass 
and uncoined: occasionally, precious metal, 
coined and uncoined: a heavy twisted cord 
frinm, often covered with gold or silver wire.— n. 
lNilll<mst, one in favour of metallic currency. 
[Perh. conn, with L.L. bulllS, -dnis, a boiling.] 
brihKk. See bull (1). 

bully, b&l’l, n. a cruel oppressor of the weak: a 
blustering, noisy, overbearing fellow: a ruffian 
hired to bmit or intimidate anyone (arch.): one 
who Hvm upon the ^ins of a prostitute (obs.): a 
term of genial famiharity, esp. to a man (obs.). — 
a4f. blustering (arch.): excellent.— v.i. to bluster. 
— 9.t. to oppress cruelly: to threaten in a noisy 
vmg'j—pr.p. buirying; pa.p. bull'ied,— interj. 
good.-^. bnll'yism; bull'y-iook, a bully: a 
comrade. [Perh. Du. boel, a lover; cf. Ger. 
bsitle.) 

taOy, bdbn. It. a miner’s hammer. 

bully, MbTf, R. a scrimmage (/bbfhal/): in hockey, 


the opening (or reopening) of the game—two 
oppomg players each strilung the ground on his 
own side of the bail and hit opponent’s stick 
alternately, three times, and then trying to strike 
tbe ball-^lso buUy-oiI'.—v.r. and v.i. bull'y 
(-off). 

bully, bdbl'i, bully-beef, bdbl'i4tif, ns. canned or 
piclded btef. [Prob. Fr. bouilli, boil^ beef, 
influenced by biul.] 

bullyrag, bdbl’i-rag, ballyrag, bal'i-rag, v.t. to 
assail with abusive language or horseplay: to 
badger. [Origin unknown; perhaps from rag 
( 2 ).] 

bully-tree, bdbl'i-tri, n. a name for several West 
Indian sapotaoeous trees yielding good timber, 
edible fruits, and balata, esp. Mimusops Balata, 
—Also bull'et-tree, buil'etrie, bcdl'etne. [Perh. 
flrom bullace; perh. from balata.] 
bulrush, bdbl’rush, n. a name given to two distinct 
tall marsh or water plants—the reed-mace or 
cat’s-tail, and clubrush, a plant of the sedge 
family (Scirpus lacustris). — atH. burrushy.—bul- 
rusb millet, prarl millet. [Perh. bole (I) or bull 
(1) in sense of great or coarse, and rush (2).] 
bulse, buls, n. a bag for or of diamonds, etc. 

[Port, bolsa —L.L. bursa, a purse. See purse.] 
bulwark, bdbl'wsrk, n. a fortification or rampart: 
a breakwater or sea-wall: the side of a ship 
projecting above the deck: any means of defence 
or security.—v.i. to defend: to fortify. [Cf. 
Ger. bollwerk.) 

bum, bunt, a. the buttocks.—n. bum'baiiiff (Shak. 
bum'-bay'lie), a bailiff who comes behind to 
make arrests: a sheriff’s officer. [Cf. bump in 
sense of swelling.] 

bum, bum, v.i. to hum or make a murmuring sound, 
as a bee.—v.i. (Scot.) to toss, hurl:-^pr.p. bum'- 
ming: pa.p. bummed.—^ r. a humming sound.— 
ns. bum'-OM' (Scot.), a bumble bee; bum'-clock 
(Scot.), a drone-beetle.— n. bumm'er, a person 
or thing that bums.—head'-bumm'er (Scoi.), a 
manager or person in authority. [Imit.] 
bum, bum, (U.S. slang) n. a spree: a dissolute 
fellow: a sponger.— adi. worthless: despicable. 
—v.i. to loaf: to sponge: to live dissolutely.— n. 
bunun'er, a plundering straggler or camp- 
follower (during the American Civil War): a 
dissolute fellow: a loafer: a sponger, 
bumbaze, bum-box’, (Scot.) v.t. to confound, 
bamboozle. [Origin obscure.] 
bumble, bummle, bum’(b)l, v.i. to bungle: to 
utter indistinctly: to bustle about blunderingly. 
—R. confusion: indistinct utterance: a bungler: 
an idler.—bum'bic-bee', a large wild loud- 
humming bee, a humble bee; bum'Ue-foot, 
cellulitis in a fowl’s foot, due to pus-forming 
organisms: club-foot; bum'Ue-puppy, the old 
game of nine-holes: unscientific whist: a racket 
game in which a string is wound round a post by 
hitting a slung ball or bag. [Freq. of bum (2).] 
Bumble, bum’bl, n. a beadle: a self-important 
minor official.— n. Bum'bledom. [From Mr 
Bumble in Dickens’s Oliver Twist.) 
bumbo, bum’be, n. a mixture of rum or gin, water, 
sugar, and nutmeg, or similar drink. [Perh. It. 
bombo, a child’s word for drink.] 
bum-boat, bum’rbdt, n. orig. a Thames scavenger’s 
boat: a boat bringing vegetables, etc., for sale to 
ships. [Origin doubtful.] 
burnt, btmtf, n. lavatory paper: papers, official 
papers, documents (disparagingly). 
biumcin, bumpkin, bumpkin, n. a short beam of 
timber projecting from each bow of a ship, for 
the purpose of extending the lower comer of the 
formail to windward: a small outrigger over the 
stem of a boat, usually serving to extend the 
mizzen. [From boom (1), and dun. termination 
-kin.) 

bumaiwo, bumalo, bum'a-lff, n. the Bombay duck, 
a small Indian fish of a family (Scopelldae) akin 
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to the salmon, dried and eaten as a relish.—Also 
bummalS'ti. {Marathi bombil.] 
btimmaree. bum-»rS\ n. orig. a middleman in 
Billingsgate fish-market: a porter at Smithfield 
meat-market. [Ety. unknown.) 
bummer. See bum (2 and 3). 
bummle. See bumble. 

bummock, hunt'fk, {Orkney) n. a brewing of ale for 
a feast. {Ety. unknown.) 
bump, bump, v.l. to make a heavy or loud noise: 
to knock dully: to jolt: to movejoltingly: (of a 
cricket-ball) to bound high on striking the pitch. 
— v.t. to strike with a dull sound: to strike 
a^inst: in boat-racing, to overtake and impinge 
upon—the bumper consequently taking the place 
of the bumped in rank: to spread out in printing 
so as to fill any desired number of pages.—n. a 
dull heavy blow: a thump: a high rebound of a 
cricket-ball: a jolt: a lump or swelling: a pro¬ 
tuberance on the head confidently associated by 
phrenologists with qualities or propensities of 
mind: hence {coll.) faculty.— n. bump'er, any¬ 
thing or person that bumps: a bar or. a motor¬ 
car to lessen the shock of collision: a railway 
buHer {U.S.): a bumping race: a cup or glass 
filled to the brim for drinking a toast: anything 
large or generous in measure: a crowded house 
at a theatre or concert.— adj. full to overflow¬ 
ing.— V.L to drink bumpers.— ns. bump'iness; 
bumpol'ogy {Jocose), phrenology.— adJ. bump'y. 
—bumping race, a boat-race in which the boats 
seek to bump, not to pass; bump off {slang), to 
kill, murder; bump up {coll.), to raise (prices): 
to increase size of. [Imit.] 
bump, hump, n. the booming cry of the bittern.— 
V.L to utter that cry. {Imit.) 
bumph. Same as bumf. 

bumpkin, bump'kin, n. an awkward, clumsy rustic: 
a clown.— adJ- bump'kinish. {Prob. Du. boom- 
ken, a log.) 

bumpkin. See bumkin. 

bumptious, bump'shts, adj. offensivelyiself-impor- 
tant.— adv. bump'tiously.— n. bump'tiousness. 
(Prob. formed from bump (I).] 
bun, bun, n. a kind of sweet cake: a rounded mass 
of hair.—bun-fight {slang), a tea party. {Perh. 
from O.Fr. bugne, a swelling.) 
bun, bun, n. a dry stalk: a hare's scut. {Possibly 
Gael, bun, a root, a stump.) 
bun, bun, n. a playful name for a rabbit or a 
squirrel. {Origin unknown.) 
buna, boo'na, n. an artificial rubber made by the 
polymerisation of butadiene. (Orig. trade¬ 
mark.) 

bunch, bunch, bunsh, n. a lump: a lumpish gather¬ 
ing: a number of things aj^regated or fastened 
together: a definite quantity fastened together, 
as of linen yarn (180,000 yards), etc.: a cluster: 
a handful as of flowers: something in the form of 
a tuft or knot.— v.L to swell out in a bunch: fn- 
cluster.— v.t. to make a bunch of: to concentrate. 
— ad), bunched, humped, protuberant: lumpy.— 
ns. bunch'iness; bunch'ing.— adj- bunch'y, grow¬ 
ing in bunches or like a bunch: bulging.— 
adj- bunch'-backed {Shak.), hump-backed.—n. 
bunch'-grass, a clumped Western American 
grass of several kinds.—bunch of fives, the 
clenched fist. (Origin unknown.) 
bunco. See bunko, 
buncombe. See bunkum. 

bund, bdbnt, (Ger.) n. a league or confederacy.— ns. 
bundesniKh) {bdbn’des-rdt), federal council in 
Germany, etc.: upper house of the parliament 
of the Federal Republic of Germany; bundestag 
{•takh), lower house of the Federal German 
parliament; bundeswebr (-vdr), the Federal 
German armed forces. 

bund, bund, n. (India, etc.) an embankment or 
dam: a stoppage of work by employees. (Hind. 
band, from Pen.) 


bundle, bun'dl, n. a number of things loosely 
bound tocher: a bunch: a loose parcel, esp. 
one contained in a cloth: a strand of conducting 
vessels, fibres, etc. {blol.): a definite measure or 
quantity, as two reams of papery twenty hanks of 
linen yarn. etc.— v.t. to make into bundles: to 
put hastily or unceremoniously: to hustle.— v.t, 
to pack up one’s things for a journey: to go 
hurriedly or in confusion (with away, off, out): 
to lie in bed together fiilly clad (an old custom in 
Wales and New England for sweethearts and 
others). (Conn, with bind and bond.) 
bundobust. Same as bandobast. 
bundook, bun'dook, {mil. slang) n. a rifle. (Hind. 
handag.J 

bung, bung, n. the stopper of the hole in a barrel: 
a large cork.— v.t. to stop up or enclose with a 
bung (also/ig.).—bung'-hole, a hole for a bung; 
bung'-vent, a small hole in a bung to let gases 
escape, etc. (Ety. dubious.) 
bung, bung, n. a purse {obs .; thieves’ cant): a cut- 
purse {Shak.). —^nip a bung, to cut a purse. (Cf. 
O.E. pung, purse.) 

bung, bung, {slang) vj. to throw or shove care¬ 
lessly and hurriedly. 

bungalow, bung'gs-ld, n. a lightly-built house, 
properly with a veranda and one story: now 
loosely, a one-story house.— adj. and n. bung'- 
aloid.—^ak(-)bungalow, d&k bungalow (see dftk). 
(Hindi bahgla, (house) in the style of Bengal, 
house.) 

bungle, bung'gl, n. anything clumsily done: a 
gross mismanagement.—^./, to act in a clumsy 
manner.— v.t. to make or mend clumsily: to 
mismanage grossly: to make a failure of by 
want of skill.— n. bung'ler.— acfj. buag'ling, 
clumsy, awkward: unskilfiilly or ill done.—^Also 
R.— adv. bung'lingly. (Ety. dub.; prob. ono¬ 
matopoeic; cf. Sw. dial, bangla, to work in¬ 
effectually; Hindes' Oroome suggests Gypsy 
bongo, left, awkward.) 
bunia. See bunnia. 

bunion, bun’yen, n. a lump or inflamed swelling on 
the first joint of the great toe. (Ety. unknown; 
poss. It. bugnone, a botch.) 
bunk, bungk, n. a box or recess in a ship’s cabin, a 
sleeping-berth anywhere.— v.l. to occupy a bunk. 
— n. bunk'or, a window-seat and chest {Scot.): a 
turf seat {Scot.): a laige bin or chest, esp. for 
coals {Scot.): slab beside a sink {Scot.): com¬ 
partment for fuel on shipboard: sand-pit or 
sandy gap in turf, esp. as a hazard in a golf 
course.— v.t. to fuel: to play into a bunker.— v.t. 
to fuel.— adj- bunk'ered, in a bunker: in diffi¬ 
culties. (Cf. O.N. bunki, Scand. bunke, heap.) 
bunk, bungk, {slang) n- flight (esp. in phrase to do 
a bunk).— v.l. to flee, 
bunk. See bunkum. 

bunker, bung'ker, n. an underground bombproof 
shelter, (per.) 

bunko, bunco, bung'ko, {U.S.) n. a form of con¬ 
fidence-trick by which a simple fellow is swindled 
or taken somewhere and robbed.— v.t. to rob or 
swindle in such a way.— n. bunk'o-steer'er, that 
one of the swindling confederates who lures the 
victim. 

bunkum, bung’kem, n. bombastic speechmaking 
intended for the newspapers rather than to per¬ 
suade the audience: humbug: claptrap.—^Also 
bun'combe, bunk. (From Buncombe, a county in 
North Carolina, whose member is said to have 
gone on talking in Congress, explaining apolo¬ 
getically that he was ’only talking for Bun¬ 
combe’.) 

bunnia, bunia, bun'i-a, n. a Hindu merchant. 
(Hind.) 

bunny, bun’i, n. a pet name for a rabbit.—n. 
bunn'y-hug, a 20th-century American dance— 
also V./. (Ety. unknown; cf. bun.) 
bunodont, bQ’nS-dont, adj- having tuberculate 
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moten—ope. to lophodmt. [Or. bounos, • 
rounded hill, odoiu, odontos, a tooth.] 
bonnloi, bOdn-ra'kdB, n. a Japanese form of 
puppet theatre in which the puppets, usu. about 
3 A high, are each manipulated by 3 men who 
remain visible throughout the performance. 
(Jap.l 

bunsen, bun'stn, or bddtt's»n, adj, invented by the 
great chemist, R. W. Bunsen of Heidelberg.— 
Doa'sen-biini'er, a gas*bumer in which a plenti* 
All supply of air is caused to mingle with the gas 
before tuition, so that a .smokeless flame of low 
luminosity but great heating power is the result. 
Iwirt, bunt. If. sunk-brand, a disease of wheat: 
the fungus (TiOetla) that causes it.— adi- bunt'ed, 
bw^y. [Ety. unknown.] 
bunt, bunt, n. the bagging part of a fishing-net, a 
sail, etc.— v.i. to belly, as a sail.—bunt'line, a 
rope passing from the foot-rope of a square sail 
to prevent bellying in furling. [Ety. unknown.] 
bunt, bunt, v.i. to push with the horns, butt: to 
spring, rear: to block a ball with the bat Ibase- 
ball). —Also v.r. and n. — n. a push.— n. bunt'ing, 
pushing; a boy’s game, played with sticks and a 
small piece of wood: a strong timber, a stout 
prop. 

banter, bunt’er, n. a rag-picker: a low woman. 
Banter, bddn’tar, (geol.) n. the lowest division of 
the Trias. [Ger., mottled.] 
boating, bunt'ing, n. a thin worsted stuff for ships’ 
colours: flags, cloth decorations. [Ety. dub.j 
banting, bunt'ing, n. any finch of a group (j^- 
beriza, etc.) nearly allied to the crossbills, 
booting. See bunt. 

bonya, bun'ya, bun'ya-bun'ya, n. an Australian 
monkey-puz^ with large edible seeds. [Native 
word.] 

bonyip, bun'yip, n. an Australian swamp monster, 
invisibieto whites: an impostor. [Native word.] 
boeoamono, bwd'na-ma'nd, or bonamano, bo~na~, 
<It.) a tip. 

boona sera, bwd'na sa’ra, (It.) good-evening, 
boon giomo, bwdnjor'nd, (It.) good-day. 
buoy, bol, in U.S. oAen boo'e (and in compounds 
below, boo’y-) n. a floating secured mark, 
serving (by its shape, colour, light, sound, etc.) 
as a guide or as a warning.— v.t. to furnish or 
mark with buoys or marks: to keep afloat, bear 
up, or sustain: to raise, liA.— v.t. to rise.— ns. 
booy'age, a series of buoys or fl.oating beacons to 
mark the course for vessels: the providing of 
buoys; buoy'ance (rare), buoy'aney, capacity for 
floating liphtly on water or in the air: loss of 
wei^t owing to immersion in a fluid: lightness of 
spirit, cheerfulness (fig.). — adf- buoy'ant, ten¬ 
ding to float or to buoy up: light, cheerful, and 
elastic.— n. buoy'antness. [Du. boei, buoy, 
fetter, through Romance forms (Norman boie), 
from L.L. boia, a collar of leather.] 

Bophaga, bH'fa-ga, n. a small genus of African 
birds, nearly related to the Aarlings, feeding on 
the larvae of gadflies and the like, which they 
find on the backs of cattle, camels, etc.—Also 
beefieater and ox-pecker. [Gr. bous, an ox, 
phagein, to eat.] 

boplcver, bS-plev'ar, n. hare’s-ear (Bupleurum). 
[Fr. buplivre —^L. bUpleurum —Gr. bous, ox, 
hleuron, rib.] 

BoprestiB, bO-pres'tis, n. a genus of beetles, typical 
of a large family, Bupres'tidae, those occurring 
in warmer countries having lively colour and 
metallie sheen—some known as golden beetles. 
[Or. boi^istis, a kind of poisonous beetle— 
bous, ox. prithein, to swell.] 
bur. See burr (1) and (2). 
boran, bSo-rSn’, n. a violent blizzard blowing from 
the north-east In Siberia and Central Asia. 
(Russ.1 

hoiMc, bUrb’l, n. a tangle.—v.r. to confuse. [Scot.; 
prob. conn, with O.Fr. barbouiller, to confound.] 


biiiSeoB 

burble, bdrb'l, n, a murmur.—v.f. and v.i. to 
murmur: tonrgle: to tidk excitedly and rather 
incoherently (coll.). — n: burb'ling, separation of 
the flow of air from the upper surface of a 
moving aerofoil.—burble point, burbling point, 
the angle of attack at which the sharp drop in the 
ratio of liA to drag (an effect of burbling too near 
the leading edge) first appears. [Prob. onomato¬ 
poeic.] 

Iwrbot, b&r’bat, it. a fresh-water fish, like the ling, 
with a lonush barbel on its lower jaw. [Fr. 
boiwbotte, barbotte. —L.L. borba, mud, oc L. 
barba, a beard.] 

burd, burd, (ofrs.) n. a maiden: a lady. [O.E. 
byrde, well-born (or perh. brpd, bride), prob. 
combined or confused with O.N. byrthr, O.E. 
byrd, birth. oSkprlng.] 

burd, b&rd (Scot.) n. a bird: a young bird: a 
young animal of any kind: offspring, progeny: 
a term of endearment.— n. burd'ie, (dim .).— 
burd'-atane', bird'-alane', the last remaining of a 
fnmily.-rod/. and adv. (Morris bird'-ahme) quite 
alone. 

buidash, bkrd'ash, n. a fringed sash worn by 
gentlemen in the time of Anne and George I. 
[Origin unknown.] 

burden, b&r'dan (arch, burthen, -dhan), n. a load: 
weight: cargo: a ship’s car^in^ capacity (still 
often burthen): that which is grievous, oppres¬ 
sive, or difficult to bear: an obligation: any 
restriction, limitation, or encumbrance affecting 
person or propertjr (Scots law)-, a child in the 
womb (obs.y. a birth: (in pi.) a boat’s floor¬ 
boards.—v.t. to load: to oppress: to encumber. 
— adjs. bur'denous, bur'densome, heavy: oppres¬ 
sive.—burden of proof, the obligation to prove 
one’s contention. [O.E. byrthen — beran, to 
bear.] 

burden, bur'dan, (arch, burthen, -dkan), n. bourdon 
or bass: part of a song repeated at the end of 
every stanza, refrain: the leading idea of any¬ 
thing. [Fr. bourdon, a humming tone in music— 
L.L. burdo, a drone bee; confused with burden 
( 1)1 

burden, bur'dan, n. a pilgrim's staff. [See bourdon 

( 2 ).] 

burdock. See burr (I). 

bureau, bH'rd, bu-rd‘, bO-rd', n. a writing-table 
combined with chest of drawers: a room or 
' office where such a table is used: a department 
or office for the transacting of business, such as 
collecting and supplying information: a govern¬ 
ment departments—p/. bureaux, bureaus (-dr). 
(Fr. bureau—O.Fr. burei, russet cloth—L. burrus, 
r^.] 

bureaucracy, bU-rok'ra-si, or -rdk', n. a system of 
government by officials, responsible only to their 
departmental chiefs.— ns. bur'eaucrat, bureau'- 
cratist, one who practises or favours bureaucracy. 
— adv. bureaucrat'icaliy. [bureau, and Gr. 
kratos, power.] 

bureau de change, bii-rd da shazh, (Fr.) an office 
where currency can be exchanged, 
burette, bH-ret', n. a graduated glass tube with a 
tap, for measuring liquids run on: an altar-cruet. 
[Fr.] 

burg, bdbrg, b&rg, n. a fortress or a walled town 
(hist.): ZL town (U.S. coll.; burg). [West Ger. 
burg; O.E. burh.] 

burgage, b&r'gd, n. a tenure in socage for a yearly 
rent: a tenure in Scotland in royalburghs under 
nominal service of watching. [L.L. burg&gium, 
from the root of borough, buigb.] 
burganet, borgonet, bkr'ga-net, n. a light 16th- 
century helmet with cheek-pieces. [Fr. bour- 
guignotte, lit. Burgundian.] 
burgee, b&r'Ji, n. a swallow-tailed flag or pennant: 
a kind of small coal for furnaces. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

burgeon, bourgeon, b&r'Jan, v.l. to put forth 
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sprouts or buds: to grow. (Fr. bourgeon, a eyeholes, covering the whole body. CUrdd 
bud, shoot.) Mrga‘~-/ir.] 

burgess, b&r'Jis, n. a freeman or citiaen of a bor* burl, bM, n. as mall knot in thread: ja knot in 
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a member of parliament for a borough (hist.): 
a borough magistrate or town councillor (fiist.). 
[O.Fr. burgels.] 

bur^ bur’o, spelling of borough, used for Scottish 
burghs, otherwise archaic.— a4i- burghal {bArg’l). 
—n. burgher {b&rg’»r), a freeman or citizen of a 
borough (burgh): a townsman: a Seoeder who 
felt himself free to take the burgess oath (see 
antiburgber {Scot, cedes.): a citizen of one of the 
South African Boer republics {hist.): in Ceylon, 
a Eurasian, or a ^rson of European race assimi¬ 
lated to the native population.—parliamentary 
burgh, one whose boundaries, as first fixed in 
1832 for parliamentary^ representation, were 
adopted later for municipal purposes: a burgh 
which b^ itself or in combination elects a member 
of parliament: often applied to one that has 
ceased to do so; police burgh, a burgh constituted 
by the sheriff for purposes of improvement and 
police; royal burgh, a corporate tody deriving 
its existence, constitution, and rights from a 
royal charter, actual or presumed to have existed. 
—burgh of barony, a corporation under a feudal 
superior or baron, who sometimes nominated 
the magistrates: burgh of regality, a burgh of 
barony enfranchised by crown charter, with regal 
or exclusive criminal jurisdiction within its 
territory. (See bordugh.) 
burglar, b&rg'tar, n. one who enters a building as a 
trespasser (before 1969, by night) to commit a 
felony, e.g. to steal.—v.l. to commit burglary.— 
Also v.t. — adi. burglarious (-/d'ri-as).— adv. 

burgUr'iously.—vs./, burg'larise, -ize, burgie (a 
facetious back-formation).— n. burg’lary. [Ety. 
dub.) 

burgomaster, b&r’go-mas-Ur, n. the chief magist¬ 
rate of a Dutch, Flemish or German town. [Du. 
burgemeester; Ger. biirgermeister, lit. borough- 
master.) 

burgonet. Seejburganet._ 
burgoo, bur-goo’, bur'goo, n. a sailor's dish of 
boiled oatmeal with salt, butter, and sugar: a 
stew or thick soup for American picnics. [Deri¬ 
vation unknown.) 

burgrave, bur'grSv, n. the governor or hereditary 
ruler of a town or castle. [Ger. burg-graf.\ 
burgundy, bur'g»n~di, n. a French wine [{generally 
red), made in Burgundy: a similar wine made 
elsewhere.—Burgui^y mixture, a fungicide com¬ 
posed of copper sulphate, sodium carbonate, 
and water; Burgundy pitch, a resin prepared by 
melting and straining the exudation from 
Norway spruce (now got mainly elsewhere), 
buihel. Same as bharal. 

burial, ber'i-d, n. the act of burying: a tomb 
{arch.). —bur'ial-ground, a ground set apart for 
burials: bur'ial-place, a burial-ground: the 
place where anyone is buried; burial society, an 
insurance society for providing the expenses of 
burial. [O.E. byrgels, a tomb; see bury.) 
Burfdan’s ass, bu'rl-danz, in the sophism doubt¬ 
fully attributed to the French 14th-century 
schoolman Jean Buridan, an ass dying of starva¬ 
tion through inability to choose bmween two 
equidistant and equally desirable sources of food, 
burin, bdr’in, n. a kind of chisel of tempered steel, 
used in copper engraving: the distinctive style 
of an engraver: a palaeolithic flint tool.-i-if. 
bur'inist, an engraver. [Fr.; from root of bore.) 
buriti, bSd-ri-ti', n. the miriti palm. rTupI.) 
burke, bdrk, v.t. to murder, esp. by stifling: hence 
(fig-) to put an end to quietly. [Prom Burke, an 
Edinburgh Irishman (hangM 1829), who com¬ 
mitted the crime in order to sell the bodies of his 
victims for dissection.) 

burk(h)a, bdbr’ka, n. a loose garment, with veiled 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ef'e-nwa/ 


cloth.— n. bur hr.— adl. bur'jy.—burliiig-i'RMi 
bur'ling-macfaine'. 

burlap, bur’tap, n. a coarse canvas for wr^hdngs, 
wail-coverings, etc.—usually in pi. [Origin un¬ 
known.) 

burlesque, b&r~lesk’, n. ludicrous imhation: a 
piece of literature, of acting, or other perfor¬ 
mance that mocks its original by grotesque 
exaggeration or by combining the digiilm vdth 
the low or the ramiliar: a phyful or jocular 
composition {mus.). — adj. of the nature of bur¬ 
lesque: practising burlesque.— v.t. to mock by 
burlesque: to make a burlesque of. [It. 
hurlesco; prob. from L.L. burra, a flock of wool, 
a trifle.) 

burhtta, bur-let’a, it. a musical farce: comic 
opera. [It.; dim. of bur/o, a jest.) 
burly, bdr’li, adf. big and sturdy.—n. bur'liacss. 
[M.E. borttch; perh. the same as O.H.O. burllh, 
high— bSr, a height.) 

Burmese, bdr’miz, -mis’, adJ. relating to Burma 
or its people or language.—n. a native of Bumaa: 
the language of Burma.—Also Bur'inan. 
bum, b&rn, (now chiefly Scot.) n. a small stream or 
brook.—bum'side, the ground beside a bum. 
[O.E. burna, brook, spring; cf. Du. and Gee. 
born.] 

bum, burn, v.t. to consume or injure by lire or 
great heat: to produce an effect of heat upon (as 
to bake pottery, calcine lime, scorch food, wither 
grass): to oxidise: to use (up), e.g. uranium, in a 
nuclear reactor: to corrode: to make by fire or 
analogous means.— v.l. to be burnt: to be on 
fire: to give out heat or light: to glow: to feel 
excess of heat: to be inflamed with pas.tion:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. burnt or burned.—n. a hurt or 
mark due to burning.— ns. bum'er, one who 
bums: a fixture or part of a lamp or gas-jet 
from which a flame comes; bum'ing, act of 
consuming by fire: conflagration: inflamma¬ 
tion: a quantity burned at one time: controlled 
expenditure of rocket propellant for course ad¬ 
justment purposes.— adf. very hot: scorching; 
ardent: excessive.—Alsoudv.—burning bush, the 
emblem of the Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian churches with the motto, 'Nec 
tamen consumebatur*, adopted from Exodus iii. 
2, in memory of the unconquerable courage of 
the Covenanters under the cruel persecutions of 
the 17th century: applied to various plants, as 
dittany, whose volatile oil may catch fire in the 
air, some American species of spindle-tree with 
bright red fruits, artillery plant, etc.; bura'ing- 
glass, a convex lens concentrating the sun’s rays 
at its focus; bura'ing-honse, a kiln; bura'ing- 
mirr'or, a concave mirror for producing heat by 
concentrating the sun’s rays; burning mountain, 
a volcano; iHim'ing-point, the temperature at 
which a volatile oil in an open vessel will take fire 
from a match held close to its surface; burning 
question, one keenly discussed; bumt'-almonds 
{pi.), almonds in burnt sugar; burat'-cork', 
charred cork used for blacking the face.—Also 
V./. —burat'-ear, a smut in oats, wheat, etc.; 
bumt'-off'ering, something offered and burned 
upon an altar as a sacrifice; bumt'-sienn'a (see 
sienna); bum'-the-wind {Scot.), a blacksmith.— 
bum a bole in one’s pocket, said of money when, 
one is eager to spend it; bum blue (see Uue); 
bum daylqdit {Shak.), to waste time; bum down, 
to bum to the ground; bum in, to fix and render 
durable by intense heat, to imprint indelibly: 
bum one’s boats, to cut oneself off from all 
chance of retreat, to stake everything on success; 
bum one’s fingers, to suffer from interfering, firom 
embarking in speculations, etc.; bom out, to 
for ceriain.sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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destroy or drive out by burning: to bum till the [Usually associated with burr (1), but perh. from 
fire dies down from want of fuel; bum the candle the sound.] 

at both ends (see candle): bum the miteight oil, to burramnndi, bur-^-mun'di, a variant of barra* 
study late into the night; bum the water, to munda. 

spear salmon by torchlight; bum up, to consume barrel, bdr'»l, n. a coarse russet cloth of mediaeval 
completely by fire: to be burned completely: to times. (See bureau.] 
increaseinactivity of burning: to make short or barrel, burrell. Same as bhaml. 
easy work of; (money) to bum, in great abun- burro, bddr'd, n. a donkey. [Sp.] 
dance. [O.E. the transitive weak verb batrnan, burrow, bur'd, h. a hole in the ground dug esp. by 

brrnde, bimicd, has been confused with the certain animals for shelter or defence: a passage, 

intransitive strong verb beornan, bynan, barn, hole, or gallery dug or eaten tiwough wood, 
bornen', cf. Cer. brennen, to burn.] stone, etc.: a refuge.—v./. make holes under- 

buraet, b&r’nit, atff- dark brown (obs.). — n. a fine ground as rabbits: to work one’s way through 
dark woollen cloth of the Middle Ages: the earth, etc.: to dwell in a concealed place.— 

name of two closely related rosaceous plants, the v.r. to make a burrow in: to make by burrow* 

great bumet (Sangulsorba officinalis or Poterlum ing.—hurr'ow-duck, the sheldrake or bergander; 

OjOlc/nofr), a meadow-plant, and common or salad burr'owing-owl, a small long-legged diurnal 

bumet {t, Sangulsorba) found on the chalk and American owl nesting in burrows. [Prob. a 

sometimes used in salads, cool-tankard, etc., variant of borough—O.E. beorgan, to protect.] 

both with close aggregates of brownish-purple burrowstown, bur’as-tdbn, (Scot.) n. a town Uiat is 
flowers.—bumet moth (or bumet), a moth of the a burgh, [burgh.] 

Zygaenidae, esp. of the genus Arthrocera, with bursa, bur’sa, n. a pouch or sac, esp. one con- 
r^-spotted or red-streaked fore-wings; bumet taining viscid lubricating fluid at points of 
(-leaved) rose, a wild rose (Rosa spinosissima) friction (zooL). — pi. bur'sae (-si). — adJ. bur'sal, 
with leaves like bumet, the &otch rose; bumet relating to a bursa: fiscal.— n. bur'sar, one who 
saxilrage, a plant (Pimpinella Saxifraga) neither keeps the purse, a treasurer: in Scotland, a 
bumet-coloured nor a saxifrage but a green urn- student or pupil maintained at a university or 
bellifer akin to anise, with burnet-like leaves, school by funds derived from endowment.— a^. 
[O.Fr. burnete, brunette, see branette.] bursarial (-sS’ri-sl). — ns. bur'sarship, the office of 

buraettise, -ire, bur’nit-iz, v.t. to treat with a bursar; bur'sary, the treasury of a college or 
Burnett’s fluid, a solution of zinc chloride, a monastery: in Scotland, a scholarship; burse, a 
preservative for timber, etc., aninst dry-rot and purse: an obsolete form of bourse.— ad/s. 
insects, introduced by Sir William Burnett (1779- bursic'Qlate, resembling a small pouch; burs’i- 
1861). form, pouch-shaped.— n. bursi'tis, inflammation 

baraisli,6urii7sA. v.r. to polish: to make bright by of a bursa. [L.L. bursa, a purse—Gr. byrsa, 

rubbing.— n. polish: lustre.— ns. bura'isher, an skin or leather.] 

instrument employed in burnishing; one who bursch, bddrsh, n. a German student:— pi. 
burnishes; bura'ishing; bum'ishment. [Fr. bursch'en.— ns. bursch'enism; bursch'enschaft 
burnir, burniss-, to burnish— brun, brown.] (-sbqft), a student’s association. [Ger. bursch, a 

burnous, bur-noos', burnouse, -nooz’, n. a mantle companion, student.] 
with a hood much worn by the Arabs. [Fr.,— Burscra, bur'ser-a, n. a tropical American genus of 
Ar. burnus.] trees yielding elemi and timber, giving name to 

Burasian, bdmz’l-en, adf- pertaining to Robert the family Buiseri'ceae, akin to the rue family. 
BUriu (1739-96), the Scottish poet.—#i. a student —a<(i. burscrb'ceous. [Named after Joachim 
or admirer of Bums.— n. Buras'ite, a devotee of Burser (1393-1689), German botanist.] 

Bums. burst, burst, v.t. to break into pieces: to break 

burnt, pa.t. and pa.p. of bum.—Also adl- open or cause to give way suddenly or by viol- 

burp, burp, v.t. to belch (coll.). —Also n. — v.t. to ence; to make by bursting.— v.l. to fly open or 
rub or pat a baby’s back after feeding to cause it in pieces, esp. owing to a force from within; to 
to belch. ' give way suddenly: to break forth or away: to 

burr, bur, bur, n. the prickly seed-case or head of force a way: to break suddenly into being, or 
certain plants, which sticks to clothes or animals: into some cpndition, activity, or expression of 
any impediment or inconvenient adherent: any feeling:— pa.t. and pa.p. burst, arch., dial., and 

lump, ridge, etc., more or less sharp, an excres- U.S. burst'ed, bust'ed; pa.p. burst'en.— n. an 
cence on a tree, or markings representing it in act, occasion, or result of bursting: a sudden 
wood: a knot in thread: a Imob at the base of a outbreak: a hard gallop: a spurt: a drunken 
deer’s horn: the rough edge to a line made by bout.—it. burst'er (see also buster).—burst'-up, a 
an engraving tool, which, when the plate is inked, complete break: disruption: commotion: 
givesafurtherquality to the line: waste raw silk: collapse: failure. [O.E. berstani Ger. bersten.J 
the sweetbread or pancreas: club-moss (Scot.): burthen, bur'dhen, it. and v.r. See burdoi (1 and 
the name for various tools aifd appliances, as the 2). 

triangular chisel for clearing the comers of mor- burton, bur’tn, it. a tackle of two or three blocks, 
tises, etc.: the blank driven out of a piece of Burton, bur’tn, n. a town of Staffordshire famous 
sheet-metal by a punch: a partly vitrified brick, for its beer: a drink.—gone for a Barton (alr- 
— adi~ burr'y.—bur'dock, a composite plant man’s s/aitg), drowned, dead: absent: missing. 
(Arctium Lappa) with hooked involucral bracts bury, ber'i, bdr’i, v.t. to hide in the ground: to 
and docklike leaves: any species of Xanthium; cover: to consign to the grave, the sea, etc., as a 
bnr'-mar'igold, any plant of the composite genus dead body: to hide or blot out of remem- 
Bldens, with barbra pappus: a species of brance:—pr.p. bur'ying; pa./., pa.p. bur'ied.—n. 
Xanthium; bur'-reed, a reedlike genus (Spar- (dial.) a burrow.—bur'ying-boetle, a beetle 
ganlum) of water-plants with globular flower- (Necrophorus or kindred genus) that buries small 
heads; bur'-this'tJe, spear-thistle; bur'weed, animals as food for its larvae; bur'ying-ground, 
various burry plants as burdock, bur-reed, clot- ground set a|»rt for burying tiie dead: a grave- 
bur (Xanthium), etc.—burr in the throat, some- yard; bur'ying-place.—bury the hatchet, to 
thing teeming to stick in the throat, producing a renounce enmity. [O.E. byrgan, to bury; Ger. 
choking sensation. [Cog. with Dan. borre, a bergen, to hide.] 

bur.1 bus, ’bus, (obs. buss), bus, n. an omnibus: car, 

bum, b«r, bdr, n, the rough sound of r pronounced aeroplane, etc. (slang) :—pl. bus'es.—bus'-bar, an 
in the throat, as by many Northumberland electric conductor connecting with a number of 
people.— V./. to whisper hoarsely, to murmur, circuits: buslwy, bus'girl (U.S.), an asstetant 

fUe.ffir; ml, hOr (her); mine; mBte,flrj mite; mdSn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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waiter or waitress; bus'-lare; bus'man, the driver 
or conductor qf a bus.—busnuui’B holiday, a 
holiday spent in activities similar to one’s work; 
miss the bos, to lose an opportunity. [Short for 
onmibua.]' 

busby, but'bl, n. a fur hat with a bag hanging on 
its right side, worn esp. by hussars. [Prob. 
Hung.] 

bush, bdbsh, n. a woody plant In size between a 
tree and an undershrub: a shrub thick with 
branches: anythin|[ of bushy tuft-like shape: 
forest: wild uncultivated country (even though 
treeless): country covered with bushes: tl)e 
wild: a bunch of ivy hun^ up as a tavern sign: 
a tavern.— v.l. to grow thick or bushy.—v./. to 
set bushes about: to support with bushes: to 
cover (seeds) by means of the bush-harrow.— 
adj. bushed, lost in the bush: bewildered (slang): 
tired (slang). — it. bush'iness.— adJ. biish'y, full of 
or like bushes: thick and spreading.-^ush'- 
ba'by, a small South African lemur (Galago 
maholi) also called night-ape; bush'-buck, a 
small S. African antelope, or any other of the 
same genus (Tragelaphus).—Also (Du.) bosch- 
bok (hos'-bok), (Afrik.) bosbok (bos'bok)’, btish'- 
cat, the serval; bush'craft, practical knowledge 
of the bush and skill in its ways; bush'-fniit, a 
fruit growing on a bush, as gooseberry, rasp¬ 
berry ; bush'-harr'ow, a light harrow for covering 
grass-seeds, formed of a barred frame interwoven 
with bushes or branches; bush'man, a settler, or 
traveller, in uncleared land: a woodsman: (cap.) 
one of a now almost extinct nomadic, stunt^, 
yellowish-brown, aboriginal race of huntsmen in 
S. Africa—Cape Du. Bos(Jes)man. —Also adi- — 
bush'manship, bushcraft; bush'master, a veno¬ 
mous South American snake (Lachesis mala); 
bush pilot, an air-line pilot operating over un¬ 
inhabited country; bush'ranger, in Australia, a 
lawless person, often an escaped criminal, who 
takes to the bush and lives by robbery: a woods¬ 
man: a rapacious person (fig.); biish'-rope, a 
liana: bush shirt, jacket, a cotton, etc., garment 
with four patch pockets and a belt; bush'- 
shrike, any bird of a sub-family of Formicariidae 
(ant-thrushes); bush telegraph, the obscure and 
rapid transmission of news through a country or 
population; bush'-tit, a small long-tailed tit¬ 
mouse of West America, building a larM 
hanging-nest; bush'veld, bosch'veld (bos'), veld 
made up largely of woodland.—v.i. bush'whack, 
to range through the bush: to fight in guerilla 
warfare: to travel through woods, esp. by 
clearing a way to do so.— v.l. to ambush.—bush'- 
whacker, a guerilla fighter: a country lout: a 
short heavy scythe for cutting bushes: one who 
clears a way in the bush: a sniper; bush'- 
whack'ing, the habits or practice of bush¬ 
whackers: the process of forcing a way for a 
boat by puliing at the bushes overhanging a 
stream.—beat about the bush, to go round about 
anything, to evade coming to the point.—[M.E. 
busk, busch —O.N. huskr, from a Gmc. root 
found in Ger. busch, L.L. boscus, Fr. bois. Some 
uses are from the corresponding Du. bosch.\ 

bush, bdbsh, n. the metal box or lining of any 
cylinder in which an axle works.— v.l. to furnish 
with a bush.—bush'-met'al, hard brass, gun- 
metal, a composition of copper and tin, used for 
journals, bearings, etc. [Du. bus —L. buxus, 
box-tree.] 

bushel, bdbsh'al, n. dry measure of 8 gallons, no 
longer official, for grain, fruit, etc. (imperial 
bushel, 2219'36 cub. in.): container for this 
quantity. [O.Fr. bolsslel —root of box.] 

bushel, bddsh'sl(U.S.) v.l. and v.l. to mend or alter, 
as men’s clothes.— ns. bush'eHer; bush'diing,— 
bush'el-man, -woman. [Cf. Ger. bosseln.] 

bushido, bdb'shl-do, n. a Japanese code of chivalry. 
[Jap.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d's-mmt 


baaineas, blz'ids, n. employment: trade, profes¬ 
sion, or occupation: a task or errand incumbmit 
or undertaken: matter requiring attention: 
dealinip, commercial activity: a commercial or 
industrial concern: one’s concerns or affisirs: a 
matter or affair: action as distinguished from 
dialogue (theat.): a thing, used quite indefinitely 
(coll.): (biz'l-nis, also written buaynoss) state 
of being busy.—Also a<(i. (biz’nis). —business 
cycle, (U.S.) trade cycle.— acO- bus'inesa-Hke, 
methodical, systematic, practical.—bus'iness- 
man', one engaged in commercial transactions. 
—do the business for, to settle, make an end of: 
to ruin; genteel business (^theat.), such parts as 
require good dressing: hke nobody’s buinesa 
(coll.), keenly, energetically; make it one’s bsni- 
ness, to undertake to accomplish something or see 
it done; man of business, a la w agent who conducts 
one’s affairs; mean business, to be in earnest; 
mind one’s own business, to confine oneself to 
one’s own affairs; place of business, the ordinary 
place for the practice of one’s vocation; send 
about one’s business, to dismiss promptly. 
[biBiy.] 

busk, busk, v.t. or v.i. to prepare: to dress. [O.N. 
bua, to prepare, and -sk, contr. of sik, the reil. 
pron. self.] 

bink, busk, n. the piece of bone, wood, or steel in 
the front of a woman's stays: a corset.—odi. 
busked. [Fr. busc.] 

busk, busk, v.i. to cruise along a shore, to beat 
about (naut.): to seek.— n. busk'er, a wandering 
musician or actor. [Prob. Sp. buscar, to seek.] 
busket, busk'St, (Spens.) n. a little bush. [See 
bu^.j 

buskin, busk'in, n. a high thick-soled boot worn in 
ancient times by actors in tragedy.— 
busk'ined, wearing buskins; tragic. [Ety. un- 
ceifn; cf. O.Fr. brouseqtdn; Du. broosken; 
Sp.Worcegul.) 

buaky, busk’l, (Shak.) a4}. Same as bosky, 
buss, bus, n. a rode or playful kiss, a smack.— v.t. 
to kiss, esp. in a rude or playful manner. [Cf. 
Ger. dial, buss, W. and Gael, bus, L. bSsium.] 

buss, bus, n. a small two-masted Dutch vessel, u^ 
in the herring and mackerel fisheries. [O.Fr. 
busse, L.L. bussa; cf. Ger. biise.] 

bussu, bdbs'oo, n. a tropical American palm 
(Manicaria) with gigantic leaves and netted 
spathe that serves as cloth. [Port, ftom Tupi 
bussi.] 

bust, bust, n. a sculpture representing the head and 
breast of a person: the upper front part of the 
human body, esp. a woman’s.— atlf. bust'ed, 
breasted: adorned with busts. [Fr. buste; It. 
and Sp. busto.] 

bust, bust, n. and v. a coll, form of burst:—pa./, 
and pa.p. bust'ed.— n. a drinking bout.— at(f. 
ruined, penniless.— ns. bust'er, something large: 
a frolic: « roisterer (slang): a horse-breaker 
(U.S.): a stormy south wind (yfiis/r.): something 
that causes a large-scale break-up.—bust'up, a 
burst-up.—go bust, to become bankrupt, 
bustard, bust'srd, n. any bird of the genus Otis, 
sometimes made the type of a large family, 
usually ranked with cranes. [Fr. blstard —L. 
avis tarda, slow bird (a misnomer).] 
bustee. bus'te, n. in India, a settlement or a collec¬ 
tion of huts. [Hind, bastl.] 
bustle, bus’l, v.i. to busy oneself noisily or fussily. 
— n. hurried activity: stir: tumult.— n. bust'kr. 
[M.E. bustelen, of doubtful relations.] 
bustle, bus'I, n. a contrivance for causing a skirt to 
hang back ftom the hips. [Origin doubtftil.] 
busy, b/z'/, ad/, fuliv employ^: active: diligent: 
meddling: fussily active: (of a telephone line) 
engaged: (of picture or design) unrestful because 
having too much detail— n. (slang) a detective. 
— v.t. to make busy: to occupy:—pr.p. bua'y- 
ing; pa./, and pa.p. bus'ied.—^v. bus'ily.—n. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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bM'yMn, state of being bus}' (see businen). 
—Iws'ybMy. one who meddles in others’ affairs: 
iniiTor(s) at window arranged to show passers- 
l»; buv Liaaie, a plant of the Impatlens genus. 
(0.£. byslg.] 

but, prep, without (ohs.):' except: in or to¬ 
ward the outer room of (fcor.).—coit/. on the 
other hand: in contrast: nevertheless: unless, 
if not: otherwise than (that): except that (mer¬ 
ging in pr^.y. that not (developing into a nega¬ 
tive reL pron.) ; than, sooner thisn larch.). — adv. 
only: in or to the outer room, outwards (Scot.). 
—A. an objection (as in Mrs Centlivre's ‘But me 
no buts'): an outer room (5co/.).—Also adj. — 
v.t. to put forward asan objection—but and (ohs.), 
andalso; but and ben (see ben); but for, but that, 
were it not for, or that; but if (obs.), unless: 
sometimes equivalent to but alone in various 
senses. [O.E. be-Otaa, b&tan, without— be, by 
and Btan, out—^near, and yet outside.] 
but, but,'n. Same as butt, 
butadiene, bu~te-dViri, n. (L. dis, twice) a hydro¬ 
carbon, C 4 Ht, used in making synthetic rubber. 
—It. btt'tane, a hydrocarbon of the methane 
series, C 4 H|«. (butyl.) 

butch, bdbch, n. a very short haircut for men or 
women: an aggressively tough man (slangy, the 
‘male’ partner in a lesbian relationship (slang). 
— atO. tough, aggressive. [Amer. boy’snickname.] 
butcher, bdbch'er, n. one whose business is to 
slaughter cattle for food, or who deals in their 
flesh: one who delights in bloody deeds: a 
sweet-seller on a railway train (U.S.), — v.t. to 
slaughter for food: to put to a bloody death, to 
kill cruelly: to spoil, as a bad actor or the like 
(fig.). — ns. butch'ering, butch'ing (back-forma¬ 
tion), the act of killing for food, or cruelly.— 
<Mfv..botch'erly, butcher-like, cruel, murderous.— 
n. butch'cry, great or cruel slaughter: a slaqgjner- 
house or shambles.—butch'er-bird, a sWike; 
butch'er(’s) meat, the flesh of animals slaughtered 
by-butchers, as distinguished from fish, fowls 
and game: hutch'er's-broom, an evergreen shrub 
(Ruscus aculeatus) of the lily family, with 
phyllodes, formerly used by butchers for sweep¬ 
ing their blocks. [O.Fr. bochler, bouchler, one 
who kills he-goats-—hoc, a he-goat; buck.] 

Butea, but'i-a, n. the dhak genus of papilionaceous 
trees, yielding Bengal kino. (Named after Lord 
Bute, prime minister and botanist.] 
but-cnd. Same as butt-end. 
butene, bB'ten, n. butylene, 
butler, but'hr, n. a servant who has charge of 
liquors, plate, etc.: an ofiker in a royal house¬ 
hold.— v.i. to act gs butler.—Also butt'le (back- 
formation).— ns. Out'lerage, duty on imported 
wine once paid to the king's butler (obs.)i the 
office of butler (obs.): a.butler’s d^artment; 
bnt'lersiiip; but'lery, the butler's pantry. (Norm. 
Fr. butulller —L.L. buiicularius. See b^le.] 
butment. Same as abutment.' 
butt, but, v.t. to strike with the head, as a goat, eic. 
— v.i. to strike with the head (absolutely, or with 
at, against): to go or drive head first.— n. a 
push or blow with the head.— n. butt'er, an 
animal that butts.—butt in, to interfere, thrust 
oneself in. (O.Fr. boler, to push, strike.] 
butt, but, n. a large cask: a wine butt •• 126 
gallons, a beer and sherry butt - 108 gallons. 
(Cf. Fr. botle, Sp. bota, L.L. butta.] 
butt, but, n. a mark or mound for archery practice: 
a mound behind targets: one who is made an 
object of ridicule: a hiding place for grouse- 
shooters.— n. butt'-shaft. (Shak.), a shaft for 
shooting at butts with. [Fr. but, goal.] 
butt, but. If. the thick and heavy end: the stump: 
a tree-trunk: hinder part of a hide: thick leather; 
the fag-end of a cigar or cigarette: remnant: 
aquare end of a plank meeting another.— v.l. to 
abut: to meet end to end.—butted joint, a joint 
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formed between the squared ends of the two 
jointing pieces, which come tOKther but do not 
overlap; butt'-end; butt welmng, welding the 
seam formed by joining two butt-ends. [Ety. 
dub.; prob. connected with butt (3) and abut.] 
butt, hut, n. a flat-fish of various kinds. [Cf. Sw. 
butta, turbot, Du. hot, flounder; halibut, turbo%] 
butte, bat, n. a conspicuous and isolated hill, cliff- 
sided, often flat-topped, in the western United 
States. (Fr.) 

butter, bttt'er, n. an oily substance obtained from 
cream by churning: extended to various sub¬ 
stances resembling or containing it: an old 
chemical name for certain oily chlorides (butter 
of antimony, of tin, etc.): flatty.— v.t. to spread 
over with butter, mortar, or other soft substance: 
to flatter: to fail to catch, let slip.— n. bun'- 
erinc (-in), a margarine made partly from milk.— 
adj. butt'ery, like butter: smeared with butter or 
the like.—butt'er-bake (Scot.), -bia'cuit, a cake 
like a biscuit but softer; butt'er-bMn'. an 
American bean akin to the French-bean; butt'er- 
bird, in Jamaica, the bobolink; butt'er-boat, a 
table vesse' for melted butter; butt'er-box, a box 
for butter: an old nickname for a Dutchman; 
butt'erbur’, butt'erdock', a plant akin to colts¬ 
foot with knobbed masses of flower heads and 
great rhubarb-like leaves; butt'er-doth', -mus'- 
lin, a loose-woven cloth suitable for wrapping 
butter; butt'er-cool'er, a dish for keeping butter 
in water at table: butt'ercup, a crowfoot (Ranun¬ 
culus), esp. of one of those species that have 
golden-yellow cup-shaped flowers; butt'er-dish, 
-plate, a dish or plate for holding butter at table; 
buttered eggs (arch.), scrambled eggs; butt'er-. 
fat', the fat contained in butter, chiefly glycerides 
of palmitic and oleic acids.— a4i. butt'er-nngered, 
prone to let things slip.—butt'er-fingers, (sir..:.) 
one who lets a ball, etc., he ought to catch slip 
through his fingers; butt'er-flsfa, a name for 
various slimy fishes, notably the gunnel; butt'er- 
ffy, a general name for any of the daylight 
Lepidoptera, roughly distinguished from moths 
by their clubbed antennae: a gay, flighty person 
(fig.), butterfly breast-stroke.— pi. butt'erflies.— 
adJ. light, flighty, like a butterfly.—butt'erfly- 
bow', a bow whose loops and ends are spread like 
butterfly’s wings; butterfly (breast-)stroke, in 
swimming, a faster variation of the breast-stroke 
’ in which the arms are recovered out of the water 
and there is a different kick; butt'erfly-fish', a 
blenny with an eye-spot on the dorsal fin: any 
fish of the family Chaetodontidae; butt'erlly- 
flower, one adapted for pollination by butter¬ 
flies; butt'erfly-orchis, an orchid (of various 
kinds) with flowers resembling a butterfly; 
butt'erfly-screw', -nut', a screw or nut, turned by 
winged finger-grips; butt'erfly-weed', pleurisy- 
root; butt'er-knife, a blunt knife for taking 
butter from a butter dish; butt'er-milk, the milk 
that remains after the butter has been separated 
from the cream by churning; butter muslin (see 
above); butt'ernut, the oily nut of the North 
American white walnut: the tree itself: its light- 
coloured close-grained wood: the souari-nut of 
Guiana; butt'er-paper, a translucent paper suit¬ 
able for wrapping butter; butt'er-pat', a pat of 
butter: a wooden instrument for working butter 
into shape; butt'er-print’, a stamp for shaping 
butter: achild(olds/ofig); butt'er-acotch, a kind 
of toffee containing much butter; butt'er-tree, a 
name for many trees that yield a buttery sub¬ 
stance, notably of the genera Bassia, Butyro- 
spermum, Caryocar, Penladesma: butt'er-wife, 
butt'er-wom'an, a woman who makes and sells 
butter; butt'erwort, any spiles of Pinguicula, a 
genus of insectivorous bog-plants, (family 
Lentlbulariaceae) with glistening leaves.— 
butterflies In the stomach, nervous tremors in the 
stomach; butter up, to flatter. [O.E. butere; 
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birttcr 

Ger. butter; both from L. bOtprum —Or. 
boutpron, app.— bous, ox, (J?ros, cheese.] 
hotter. SMlmtt(t). 

buttcr-bamp, but'iu-bump, n. the bittern. (See 
bittemt and bump (2).] 

battery, but’erl, h. a domestic storeroom for pro¬ 
visions, esp. liquors.—batt'cry-bar', the ledge for 
holding tankards in the buttery; butt'ery* 
batch', a half-door over which provisions are 
handed from the buttery. (Fr. bouteitterle, lit. 
place for bottles; butler, bottle.] 
battery. See butter (II 
battle. See butler. 

buttock, but'ek, n. the rump or protuberant part 
of the body behind: in wrestling, a throw by use 
of the buttock.—v.r. to throw in this way.— 
butt'ock-mail (Scot.), the hne formerly exacted 
by the church in commutation of sitting on the 
stool of repentance. [Dim. of butt, end.] 
button, but'n, n. a knob or disk, used as a fasten¬ 
ing, ornament, or badge: a knob, e.g. that at the 
end of a foil, that for winding a watch, that to 
which a violin tailpiece is looped: a bud: the 
head of an unexpanded mushroom: a pimple: 
the knob of an electric bell, etc.: anything of 
small value: a person who acts as a decoy; (in 
pi.) sheep's dung: (pi. in form, treated as sing.) a 
age of livery (also boy in buttons).— v.t. to fasten 
y means of buttons: to close up tightly.— v.i. 
to admit of fastening with buttons.— adj. 
butt'ony, set with buttons: like a button.— n. 
bntt'on-busfa, a North American shrub (Cephalan- 
thus) of the madder family, having globular 
flower-heads.— adj. butt'on^-up (suing), un¬ 
communicative.—butt'on-hole, the slit through 
which a button is passed: a flower or flowers 
therein.— v.t. to make button-holes in: to work 
with a stitch suitable for defence of edges (button¬ 
hole-stitch): to detain in talk (orig. butt'onhold). 
—butt'on-hook, a hook for pulling buttons 
through button-holes; butt'on-wood, a small 
tropical Atlantic coast evergreen tree (Conocar¬ 
pus erecta) of the myrobalan family: a plane- 
tree (U.5.)—also butt'on-ball; button scurry, 
yaws; butt'on-through, a woman’s dress button¬ 
ing in front from top to bottom.—buttoned up 
(slang), successfully flxed up: safe in hand: 
ready for action; in his buttons, a conjectural 
reading in Merry Wives where the quarto has 
betmes, prob. a misprint for talons. [Fr. bouton, 
any small projection, from boater, to push.] 
buttress, but'rss, n. a projecting support built on 
to the outside of a wall: any support or prop.— 
v.t. to prop or support, as by a buttress.—^biitt'- 
resB-root, a root, often adventitious, that helps 
to keep a plant upright. [App. O. Fr. bouterez — 
bouter, to push, bear against.] 
butty, but'I, (dial.) n. a chum, comrade, work- 
fellow, partner, esp. in a coal-mine: one who 
takes a contract for work in a coal-mine: 
a barge towed by another.—butt'y-ccJl'ier; 
butt'y-gang. ‘ [App. dim. of dial, butt, a com¬ 
panion.] 

butty, but'i, (dial.) n. a sandwich, snack, 
butyric, bh-tlr'ik, atfl- pertaining to or derived 
from butter.— ns. bO'tyl (-til, U.S. -tel; Or. h^li, 
matter), an alcohol radical. C^H,; bfity'lene, 
(also b&'tene), an oleflne hydrocarbon (C 4 H|) in 
three isomers.— adJ. bfltyri'ceous, buttery, con¬ 
taining butter.— n. bu't^te, a salt of butyric 
acid.-^utyric acid, a volatile fatty acid (CiH,* 
COOH), smelling like rancid butter. [See 
butter.] 

buvette, bu-vet, (Fr.) a small road-side caf6 
selling drinks and snacks, 
buxom, buks'em, adj. yielding, elastic: gay, lively, 
jolly: plump and comely.— n. bux'omness. [M.E. 
buhsum, pliable, obedient—O.E. began, to bow, 
yield, sufr. -some,] 

buy, bl, v.t. to purchase for money: to bribe: to 


fcf 

obtain in exchange for something: to accept, 
believe (s/oeg):—^.p. buy'ing; pu.f. and pa.p. 
bought (bbt), arch. pa.p. — n. something 

g urcho^— adj, buy aMe.— n. buy'er, one who 
uys: one employed to buy goods.—buyers’ 
market, one in which buyers rule the price, 
supply exceeding demand.—a.goo4 buy (coll.), a 
wise purchase, a bargain; buy and seU (Shtde.), 
to traffic in; buy in, to collect a stock of by 
buying: to buy back for the owner at an auction; 
buy on, to buy exemption or release for: to get 
rid of by paying; buy out, to dispossess entirely 
by payment: to buy off: buy over, to win over 
1^ paymmit; buy up, to purchase the whole stock 
of; 1 U buy that, 1 don’t know, 1 give it up, tell 
me: I’ll accept the explanation though it seems 
surprising. [O.E. byegan, bohte, boht; Goth. 
bu^an.] 

buzz, buz, v.l, to make a noise like that of insects’ 
wings: to murmur: to move quickly (slang ).— 
v.t. to utter with a buzzing sound; to whisper or 
spread secretly: to transmit by Morse over a 
telephone wire by means of a key: to make a 
telephone call to: to throw (s/a»g): to fly vepr 
low over or very close to: to interfere with in 
flight by flying very near to ^aero.). —n. the noise 
of bees and flies: a humming sound: a voiced 
hiss: a whispered report: a telephone call.— n. 
buzz'er, one who buzzes: a whispmer or tell¬ 
tale (Shak.): an apparatus that makes a buzzing 
sound, as a hooter, a circular saw, or an dectricai 
device for signalling, etc.— n. and at^. buzz'ing.— 
adv. buzz'ingly.— adj. buzz'y.—buzz bomb, a 
flying bomb; buzz'-aaw (U.S.), a circuhu: saw; 
buzz'-wig, a great bushy wig. [From the sound.] 
buzz, buz, v.t. to drain (a bottle) to the last drop 
of wine. [Orig. uncertain.] 
buzzard, buz'erd, n, a large bird of prey of the 
genus Buteo, despised by falconers: extended to 
some others, as the honey-buzzard, turkff- 
buzzard: a blockhead, coward or sluggard. [Fr. 
busard.] 

buzzard, buz'erd, n. a blundering insect, as a cock¬ 
chafer or night-flying moth: an ignorant blun¬ 
derer (often blind buzzard). — n. bnzz'ard-clock 
(dial.), a cockchafer, [buzz.] 
bwana, bwa’nd, n. master: sir. [Swahili.] 
by, hi, prep, at the side of: near to: along a route 
passing through, via: past: in oaths, in the 
presence of, or with the witness of: through (de¬ 
noting the agent, cause, means, etc.): to the 
extent of: in quantity measurable in terms of: in 
accordance with: in respect of: of time, not 
after: multiplied into, or combined with another 
dimension of; in succession to: besides (Scot.): 
in comparison with (Scot.). — con), by the time 
that (arch, and Scot.): than (Scot.). — adv. near: 
aside: away: past: in reserve.— n. and adj. see 
bye.—adv. by'-and-by, at some future time: 
before long: successively (Spens.). —by'-blow, a 
side blow? an illegitimate child; by'-comer, 
an out-of-the-way place; by'-diinking (Shak.), 
drinking between meals; by'-election, a parlia¬ 
mentary election for a seat during the sitting of 
parliament; by'-end, a subsidiary aim; by'- 
form, a subsidiary form: a form varying from 
the usual one; by'going, the action of passing by 
(esp. in in the by-going, in passing).—o^. by'gone 
(-gon). — n.pl. by'gones, past happenings or 
grievances: ornaments, household articles, etc., 
of former times which are'not fine enough, or not 
old enough, to be valued as antiques (also in 
sing.). —by'-lane, a side lane or passage out of the 
common road; by'line, a line at the head of a 
newspaper or magazine article telling by whom it 
is written; by'-md'tive, an unavowed motive; 
by'-name, a nickname.— adj. by'-ordinor (Scot.), 
extraordinary.— hy'paaa, a side track for carrying 
traffic, fluids, electricity, etc., round an obstruc¬ 
tion, congested place, etc— v.t. to supply with a 
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bypass: to direct (e.g. fluid) along a bypass: to 
go round and beyond by a byrass (also flg. to 
ignore, leave out): to evade.—by''passage, 
a side passage.— a4l. by'^past (.Shak^), ijast: 
gone by.—by'path, a secluded or indirect 
path; by'place, a retired place; by'-piay. 
action subordinate to and apart from the 
main action of a play; by'-plot, a subsidiary 
plot; by'-product, a product formed in the pro¬ 
cess of making something else; by'road, a retired 
side road; by'room ^Shak.), a side or private 
room; by'-speech, a casual speech; by'stander, 
one who stands by or near one: a looker-on; 
by'-street, an obscure street; by'-thing, a thing 
of minor importance; by'-timc, leisure time; 
by'way, a private, secluded, or obscure way; 
by'word, a common saying: a proverb: a term 
of reproach; an object of conunon derision; by'- 
work, work for leisure hours.—by and by, 
presently: in the course of time; by and large 
(naut.), whether close-hauled or btfore the wind: 
speaking generally: on the whole; by the by(e), 
Iv the wdy, in passing, incidentally; let bygones 
be bymnes, let the past be ignored. [O.E. bi, bl, 
big', utt. bei,L,. ambi-. See bye.] 
by. See bye. 

bycoket, bFkok-it, n. a turned-up peaked cap worn 
by noble persons in the ISih century. [O.Fr. 
bicoquet, prob. bi- (L. bis), double, cogue, a 
shell.] 

bye, by, bi, n. anything of minor importance, a side 
issue, a thing not directly aimed at: in games, 
the state of one who has not drawn an opponent, 
and passes without contest to the next round: in 
cock-fighting, a battle not forming part of a 
main: in golf, the holes remaining after the 
match is decided, played as a subsidiary game: 
in cricket, a run made from a ball bowled but not 
struck or touched by the batsman.— a4f. sub¬ 
sidiary: apart: indirect. See also by. 
Byelorussian. See Belorussian, 
byke. Same as bike (1). 
bylander. Same as bUander. 
bylaw, bye-law, bi’ld, n. the law of a local authority 
or private corporation: a supplementary law or 
an inferred regulation. [The same as byrlaw, 
from O.N. byjar-iog', Dan. by-lov, town-law; 
from O.N. biia, to dwell. See bower.] 
bjdive {Spens.). Same as bclive. 
bynem^. See bename. 

byre, bir, (mainly Scot.) n. a cowhouse.—byre'- 


man, byre'woman, a fhrm-servant with care of 
cows. (O.E. bfire.J 

byrlady, ber-i&'di, byriakin, ber-i&’kin, (arch.) con¬ 
tractions fbr By Our Lady, Ladykin. 
torlaw, bir’ld, n. a sort of popular jurispfudence 
long surviving in Scotland in villages and among 
husbandmen, concerning local matters in dis¬ 
pute.— It. byr'law-man (Scott bir'Iiemaa), an 
arbiter, oddsman, or umpire in such matters. 
[See bylaw.] 

bymie, bir'iii, (hist.) n. a mail-coat; a breastplate. 

[A Scots form— O.fi.brytda; O.E. byrne.) 
byroad, bystander, byway, etc. See by. 

Byronic, bi-ron’ik, adj. possessing the characteris¬ 
tics of Lord Byron (1788-1824), or of his poetry, 
overstrained in sentiment or passion, cynical and 
libertine.— adv. Byron'ically.—n. By'ronism (-rsn- 
izm). 

bysBus, bis’es, n. a fine yellowish flax; linen made 
from it (the Tine linen^ of the Bible): the bundle 
of filaments by which some shellfish attach 
themselves.— adjs. byssfi'ceous, composed of a 
mass of fine threads: delicately filamentous; 
bysa'al, pertaining to a mollusc's bj^ssus; 
byss'ine, made of fine linen—n. byssinos'is, an 
allergic lung disease of cotton workers.— adj. 
byss'oid, byssaceous. [L.,—Gr. byssos, a fine 
flaxen substance.] 

bytownite, bi'lown-ii, n. a plagioclase intermediate 
between anorthite and labradorite. [Bytown, 
now Ottawa, where it occurs.] 
bywoner, bi'wonsr, bi'vdn-sr. n. an authorised 
squatter on another’s farm: a poor white para¬ 
site. [Du. bijwonen, to be present.] 
byzant, biz’ant, or biz-ant'. Same as bezant. 
Byzantine, biz-an’tln, or biz-an'tin, or -tin, or 
biz »n-, adj. relating to Byzantium (Constanti¬ 
nople, now Istanbul).— n. an inhabitant thereof. 
—n. Byzan'tinism, manifestation of Byzantine 
characteristics.—Byzantine architecture, the style 
prevalent in the Eastern Empire down to 1433. 
marked by the round arch springing from 
columns or piers, the dome supported upon pen- 
dentives, capitals elaborately sculptured, mosaic 
or other incrustations, etc.; Byzantine Church, 
the Eastern or Greek Church; Byzantine 
Empire, the Eastern or Greek Empire from 
A.D. 393 to 1433; Byzantine historians, the series 
of Greek chroniclers of the affairs of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire down to its fall in 1433. [Cr. 
Byzantion.] 
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C, c, se. It. the third tetter of our alphabet, a 
rounded form of the Creek gamma (see G), 
which the Romans used instead of k, and in 
some languages came to have the sound of s or 
one like it: one of the notes of the musical gamut, 
the sound on which the system is founded—the 
keynote of the natural scale, C major, having 
neither flats nor sharps: as a time signature, 
^mmon time: as a Roman numeral, C -- 100: 
C 100,000; C3, of poor physique, 
ca’, kd, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i., to call: to drive: to 
propel: to knock (with down, off, over, etc.).— 
It. ca*'ing- or caa'ing-whale, a species of dolphin 
(Clobiocephalus melas) oflen taken by ca'ing or 
driving ashore.—ca’ canny, to go easy: deliber¬ 
ately to restrict output or effort, [call.] 
caatiniWi kS'ting'ga, n. in Brazil, open, com¬ 
paratively low forest, on white sandy soil derived 
from granite. [Tupi, white forest.] 
cab, Icah, n. a public carriage of various sizes and 
shapes, with two or four wheels, orig. horse- 
drawn now usu. motor-driven: a taxi-cab: 
the driver’s shelter on a locomotive, motor- 
lorry, etc.— ns. cabb'y, familiar dim. of cab'man, 
one who drives a horse cab; cab'-rank, cab'- 
stand, a place where cabs stand for hire; cab'- 
ruimer, cab'-tout, one whose business it is to call 
cabs. [Shortened from cabriolet.] 
cab, kab, n. a Hebrew dry measure nearly three 
pints. [Heb. qab.\ 

caba. U.S. form of cabas, having cabas as pi. 
cabal, k»-bal', n. a small party united for some 
secret design: the plot itself: a name in English 
history esp. given to five unpopular ministers of 
Charles II (1672), whose initials happened to 
make up the word.— v.i. to form a party for a 
secret purpose: to intrigue:—-pr.p. caball'ing; 
pa.t, and pa.p. caballed'.—it. caball'er. [Fr. 
cabak', from Heb. qabbalah; see cabbala.] 
Caballero, kab-al~yar'6, n. a Spanish gentleman. 
[Sp.,—L. caballarius, horseman— caballus, hor^.] 
caballine, kab'e-lin, a^. pertaining to, or suited to, 
a horse. [L. caballinus — caballus, a horse.] 
cabala, etc. See cabbala, 
cabana, k9-ban'(y)», (U.S.) n, a small tentlike 
cabin, esp. used as a changing hut on the beach 
or by a swimming-pool. [Sp. cabaAa.J 
cabaret, kab'a-rS, n. a restaurant with variety 
turns: the kind of entertainment there given. 
[Fr., tavern; prob. for cabaneret — cabane, a hut.] 
cabas, kab'd, n. a woman’s work-basket, reticule, 
or handbag. See also caba. [Fr., flat basket.] 
cabbage, kab'^, n. a vegetable (Brossica okracea) 
of the Cruciferae: the edible terminal bud of 
various palms.— ad/, cabb'agy.—its. cabb'age- 
bntt'erfly, cabb'age-white', a large white butterfly 
(Pkrls) whose larvae injure the leaves of cabbage 
and kindred plants; cabb'age-fly, a fly (Antko- 
myia brasslcae), whose mauots injure cabbage 
roots; cabb'age-lett'uce, a Mtuce with cabbage¬ 
like head; cabb'age-moth, a moth (Mamestra 
brasslcae) whose larva feeds on the cabbage; 
cabb'age-palm, cabb'age-tree, Oreodoxa okracea 
or other palm with an edible cabbage; cabb'age- 
rose, a rose of bunchy cabbage-like form; 
cabb'age-worm, the larva of the cabbage- 
butterfly or of the cabbage-moth.—^Kerguebn 
cabbage, a wind-pollinated plant of the cabb^ 
family growing on Kerguelen Island. [I^. 
caboche, head; cf. It. cqpoccA/a, augmentative— 
capo,hesui —L. ddput.] 


cabbage, kab'ij, v.t. and v.i. to purloin, orig. of 
tailors who took portions of a customer’s cloth 
as a perquisite.—n. cloth so appropriated, 
cabbala, cabala, kab'»-b or koAfd'b, n. a secret 
traditional lore, theological, metaphysical, and 
magical, of Jewish rabbis, who read hidden 
meanings into the Bible.—ns. cab(b)'aiisai, the 
science of the cabbala; cab(b)'alist, one versed in 
the cabbala.—od/s. cab(b)ali8t'ic, -al, relating 
to the cabbala: having a hidden meaning. [Heb. 
qabbSlSh, tradition, qibbel, to receive.] 
caber, kab’er, n. a pole, generally the stem of 
a young tree, which is poised and tossed or 
hurled by Highland athletes. [Gael, cabar.] 
cabin, kab'in, n. a hut or cottage: a small room, 
esp. in a ship, for officers or passengers: a 
compartment for passengers in an airm'aft: a 
railway signal-box.—v.t. to shut up in a cabin or 
in a cramped space: to hamper in action (ffg.). 
— v.i. to dwell in a cabin.—cab'in-boy, a toy 
who waits on the officers or cabin pasungers 
of a ship; cabin class, class between tourist and 
first class; cabin crew, members of aircraA crew 
who look after passengers; cabin cruiser, power- 
driven boat with full provision for living on 
board; cabin passenger, formerly, one entitled 
to superior accommodation: a passenger having 
cabin accommodation; cabin ship, a ship 
carrying only one class of passengers, [Fr. 
cabane —^L.L. capanna.) 

cabinet, kab’(i")nll, n. a little cabin or hut (obs.): 
the bed or nest of a beast or bird (Shak.): a small 
room, closet, or private apartment: a case for 
storing or displaying articles of value: a 
private room for consultation, esp. a king’s: 
hence (usu. cap.) a select inner group of the 
ministers who govern a country: in U.S., the 
president’s advisory council, consisting of heads 
of government departments.—Cabinet Council, 
an earlier name for the Cabinet; cab'inet- 
edi'tion, one less in size and price than a library 
edition, but still elegant in format; cab'inet- 
maker, a maker of cabinets and other fine 
furniture; cab'inetmaking, the occupation or 
art of the cabinetmaker: the getting together 
of a new set of cabinet ministers; cabinet 
minister, a member of a cabinet; cab'inet- 
pho't(«raph, one of the size larger than a carte- 
de-visite; cab'inet-pudd’ing, a cake-like pudding. 
[Dim. of cabin; cf. Fr. cabinet.] 

Cabiri, ka-bfrl (L. kd-h€'re), n.pl. ancient mystic 
divinities Vhose cult spread from Lemnos, 
Samothrace, and Imbros—also Cabei'ri.— adis. 
Cabirian, Cabir'ic. [Latinised from Gr. 
Kabeiroi.] 

cable, kS'bl, n. a strong rope or chain for hauling 
or tying anything, esp. a ship's anchor: a cable- 
laid rope; a cable-length: a line of submarine 
telegraph wires embedded in gutta-pm’cha and 
encased in coiled strands of iron wire: a bundle 
of insulated wires laid underground: a cabled 
message.—Also — v.t. and v.i. to provide 

with a cable, to tie up: to tel^raph by cable.— 
n. ck'bling, a bead or moulding like a thick rope: 
the filling of flutes on a column with a moulding 
like a cable.—it. ci'blegram, a telegram sent 
by cable.— adl. ci'ble-lai^ composed of hawsers 
with a right-handed twist, twisted together to 
the 1^ hand; c^'ble-l^th, cfible'e-leiMith, a 
tenth of a nautical mite, approximately 200 
yards.— ns. cl'bte-mould'iiig, a bead or moulding 
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carved in imitation or a thick rope; di'bia- 
stitch, fa aerial of stitches producing) a pattern 
sugg^ve of cables; ci'ble*traniway, 'rail'way, 
one along which cars or carriages are drawn by 
an endless cable; cft'bleway, a structure for 
transport of material in cars suspended from a 
cable. (Fr.,—^L.L. caplum, a halter—L. capirf. 
to hold.] 

cabob. Same as kabob. 

caboc, ka‘b»k, n. a double cream cheese rolled in 
oatmeal. [Same as kebbock.] 
caboceer, keut-osir', n. a West African headman. 

[Port, cabeceira—cabo —L. caput, head.] 
cabocbedf cabosbed, kt^osht’, iher.) atf/. in full 
face with no neck showing. [Fr. cabochi —L. 
captU, head.] 

cabocbon, ka^8-sh3, n, a precious stone polished 
but uncut, or cut en (d) cabocbon, i.e. rounded 
on top and flat on back, without facets.—^Also 
at^. [Fr., caboche —L. caput, head.] 
caboodle, ka^oo'dl, {slang) n. crowd, collection. 
[Origin unknown.] 

cabooae, ka-boos', n. a ship's kitchen: an open-air 
cooking stove: car on a goods or construction 
train for the train crew or workmen {U.S.): a hut. 
[Du. komhuis', cf. Ger. kabuse.] 
cabotw, kab'o-tU, n. coastal trading: restriction 
of this within a country’s territory. [Fr.] 
cabrd, kd'brd, adi- rearing {her.)-, of an aeroplane, 
flying tail-down. [Fr. cabrer, to caper.] 
cabrie, kab’re, n. a pronghorn.—Also cab'rit. 
[Sp. cabrito, kid.] 

cabriole, kab'ri-Ol, n. a capriole.— ad/, of furniture 
legs, curved, often like an animal’s paw.— n. 
cabriolet {-la'), a light carriage with two wheels: 
(after 1830) a cab: a type of motoi-car like ^ 
coupe, with folding top: a small armchair of 
curved design (18th century). [Fr.,—L. capra, 
a goat.] 

cacafogo, kak-a-fo'gd, cacafuego, -fu’go (Sp. 
kd-kd-fwi’gS), {obs.) n. a spitfire, blusterer. (Sp. 
cagar, to void excrement. Port, fogo, Sp. fuego, 
fire.] 

cacao, ki-kd'd, ka-ka'S, n. the tropical American 
tree Theobroma cacao (family Sterculiaceae) or 
its seeds from which cocoa and chocolate are 
made. [Mex. cacauatl, cacao tree.] 
cachaemia, ka-ke’mi-a, n. a morbid state of the 
blood.— ad), cachae'mic. [Gr. kakos, bad, 
haima, blood.] 

cachalot, kash'a-ht, -IS, n. the sperm-whale. [Fr.] 
cache, kash, n. a hiding-place for treasure, pro¬ 
visions, ammunition, etc.: stores so hidden.— 
V./. to hide.— n. cache-pot {kash'pd, -pot), an 
ornamental flower-pot enclosing a common one. 
[Fr. cachet, to hide.] 

cachet, kash’a, n. a seal: any distinctive stamp 
{fig.), esp. something showing or conferring 
prestige: a capsule enclosing a medicine.— 
lettre de cachet {hist.), a letter under the private 
seal of the king of France, by which his pleasure 
was made known to individuals, and the 
administration of justice often interfered with. 
[Fr.J 

cachexy, cachexia, ka-kek'si, -a, n. a bad state 
of bodj^: a depraved habit of mind. —adfs. 
cacbec'tk, -ai, (L.,—Gr. kachexia — kakos, bad, 
hexis, condition, fVom the root of echein, to 
have.] 

caddmate, kak’inSt, v.l. to laugh loudly.—n. 
cachbmft'tion.— adj. cachinn'atory (or kak’). 
[L. cachinnSre, to laugh loudly.] 
caciholwig, kach'o-long, n. a variety of quartz or 
^nerally of a milky colour. [^Pr. from 

caebdiot. Same as cachalot, 
cadno. ka-shdb', n. a pill or lozenge of extract of 
liquorice; cashew-nut, or the like, used by some 
smOfaers in the hope of sweetening the breath. 
IFr.l 
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cachucha, ka-chSS’clu, n. a lively Spanish dance 
in 3-4 time, like the bolero. [Sp.J 
cacique, ka-stk’, n. a West Indian chief: a 
political boss. [Haitian.] 
cack-handed, kak’-, {slang) ad}, left-handed: 
clumsy.—Also kack-handed. 
cackle, kak 'I, n. the sound made by a hen or goose: 
talk or laughter of similar sound or value.— v.i. 
to make such a sound.—Also v.t. —n. cack'ler, a 
fowl or person that cackles.—cut the cackle, to 
stop the useless talk. [M.E. cakelen; cog. with 
Du. kakelen.] 

cacodaemon, cacodemon, kak-o-di’man, n. an 
evil spirit: a nightmare {Shak.). [Gr. kakos, 
bad, daimoH, spirit.] 

cacodoxy, kak’d-dok-si, n. bad doctrine, wrong 
opinion, heterodoxy. [Gr. kakos, bad, doxa, an 
opinion.] 

cacodyl, kak’d-dil, n. a colourless stinking liquid, 
composed of arsenic, carbon, and hydrogen. 
[Gr. kakodes, stinking, hyle, matter.'] 
cacoethes, kak-5-i’thiz, n. a bad habit or itch. 
[Gr. kakoethes, -is, ill-disposed— kakos, bad, 
ethos, habit.] 

cacoethes loquendi, kak-d-e’thez (or ka-ko- 
ath’as) lo-kwen’di (or lo-kwen’de), (L.) an itch 
for speaking; cacoethes scribendi, skri-ben’di 
(or skre-ben’de), an itch for scribbling, 
cacogastric, kak-o-gas’trik, ad}, pertaining to a 
disordered stomach, dyspeptic. [Gr. kakos, bad, 
gaster, the belly.] 

cacogenics, kak-6-}en’iks, it. the science of race 
deterioration. [Gr. kakos, bad, genos, race.] 
cacography, kak-og'ra-fi, n. bad handwriting or 
spelling.— ad}, cacograiphic {-6-graf'ik). [Gr. 
kakos, bad, and graphe, writing.] 
cacolet, kak’d-la, n. a military mule-litter. [Fr., 
prob. from Basque.] 

cacology, ka-kol’z-}!, n. faulty vocabulary or pro¬ 
nunciation. (Gr. kakos, bad, logos, speech.] 
cacomistle, cacomixl, ka’ka-mi{k)s-al, n. a small 
carnivore {Bassariscus) found in south-west U.S. 
and Mexico; aho ringtail, ringtailed cat. [Mex.- 
Sp.,—Nahu^l tiaco, half, miztii, cougar.] 
cacoon, ka-koon’, n. the large seed of a tropical 
climber {Entada scandens) of the mimosa family, 
used for making scent-bottles, snuff-boxes, etc.: 
the purgative and emetic seed of a tropical 
American climber {FeviHea cordifolla) of the 
gourd family. [Origin doubtful.] 
cacophony, ka-kof’a-ni, n. a disagreeable sound: 
discord of sounds.— ad}s. cacopn'onous, cacoph¬ 
onic {-S-fon’ik), -al, cacophonious {-fo’ni-as), 
harsh-sounding. [Gr. kakos, bad, phone, sound.] 
cacotrophy, ka-kot’r»-fi, n. bad nourishment. [Gr. 
kakos, bad, trophe, nourishment.] 
cactus, kak'tus, -tzs, n. a name given to any plant 
of the American family Cacth'ceae (now divided 
into several genera), fleshy xerophytes whose 
stems store water and do the work of leaves, 
which are generally reduced to spines.— pi. 
cac'ti or cac'tuses.— ad}s. cactft'ceous, cac'tiform. 
[L.,—Gr. kaktos, a prickly plant found in Sicily.] 
cacumen, ka-kS’men, n. a top or point.—aa}s. 
cacu'roinal, pertaining to the top: produced by 
turning the tip of the tongue up and back 
{phon.)i cacQ'minous, with pointed or pyramidal 
top. [L. cacHmen, -inis.] 

cad, kad, n. an inferior a$si.stant {obs.): a hanger- 
on, tavern-yard loafer, or errand-runner {obs.): 
a bus-conductor {obs.): a passenger taken by a 
conductor for his own profit (obs.): a townsman 
(at Oxford): a low vulgarian: one who lacks 
the instincts of a gentleman.— ad}, cadd'ish.— n. 
cadd'ishness. [Short for cadet.] 
cadastral, ka-das’tral, ad}, pertaining to a cad- 
aa'tre or public register of the lands of a country 
for fiscal purposes: applied also to a survey on a 
large scale. [Fr.,—L.L. capitastrum, register for 
a poll-tax—L. caput, the head.] 
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c»d»vHoiH, k»-dav'»^as, a41- corpselike: sickly* quickly grouped: any nucleus of key persons: 
looking: gaunt, hawrd—e. cadiv'er (or forob-from rr. through Russ.) a cell of trained 
-dav'; surg. and aiwf-X a corpse—a<0. cadiv'* Communist leaders: a member of such a cell, 
ertcv—o. cadav'erousness. IL. cadUven, a dead (Fr.) 

body— ci^tre, to fall (dead).} caduac,,kn</'d>aAr, (obs.) n. a casualty or windfall, 

caddie, caddy, kad’l, n. one who attends a golfer [Scot.—L. caddcum.} 

at play, carrying the clubs: (18th cent.) a caduceus, kthdO'si-us, n. the rod of 

messenger or errand porter in Edinburgh.— Hermes, messenger of the gods—a wand sur* 
V./. to carry clubs.*—caddie car, or caddy car, a mounted with two wings and entwined by two 
device running on two wheels for uking a bag serpenu:— pi. cadii'cel.—a<0. cadS'cean. (L. 
of golf clubs round the course—also caddie (or cddQceus, akin to Gr. kirykelon, a herald’s wand 
caddy) cart. [See cadet.] — kiryx, -ykos, a herald.) 

caddis, kad'ls, (Shak. caddyss) n, worsted ribbon, caducibraadiiatc, ka~da'Sld>ran^'kl-at, adi- losing 
(O.Fr. cadai, codas, tow.] the gills on attaining maturity. [L. caducus 

caddis, caddice, kad'ls, n. the larva of the cadd'is- caducous, branchiae, gills.] 
fly (Phryganea) or other insect of the T richoptera, caducous, ko-dd 'kes, adj. falling early, as leaves or 
which lives in water in a cadd'is-case, a silken flowers: lapsing (Rom. taw), — n, caducity (ko* 
sheath covered with fragments of wood, stone, dd's/-!/),transitoriness,senility: lapse. (L.ci^m* 
shell, leaves, etc., open at both ends.—Also cus — cadfre, to fail.] 

cadd'is-worm. (Origin obscure.) Caecilia, n. a genus of legless burrowing 

caddy, kad'l, n. a small box for holding tea. Amphibia with hidden eyes.— adJ. caeciriaa.— 

[Malay katl, the weight of a small packet of tea.] n. any member of the class to which C^aecilia 

cade, k&d, n. a barrel or cask. [Fr.—L. cadus, a belongs. [L. caecus, blind.] 
cask.] caecum, si'kem, in O.S. cecum, n. a blind sac: 

cade, kad, n. and adi- a lamb or colt brought up a sac or bag having only one opening, connected 

by hand, a pet lamb. [Ety. unknown.] with the intestine of an animal:— pi. cae'ca.— 

cadeau, ka-do, (Fr.) a glfH, piesent. adj. cae'cal. [L.. neut. of caecus, blind.] 

cadence, ka'dsns, n. falling, sinking (Milton): caen<stone, ka'in~st6n, it. a cream-coloured lime- 
the fall of the voice: rise and fall of sound, stone brought from Caen (kd) in France, 
modulation: rhythm: a succession of chords caenilean. Same as cerulean, 
closing a musical period (see imperfect, perfect, Caesalpinia, ses-, sez-al-pin'l-a, n. a genus, includ- 
plagal, cadence).— adJ. cft'denced, rhythmical.— ing brazil-wood and divi-divi, giving name to a 

n. ci'dency, rhythm: the relative status of family Caesalpinii'ceae of leguminous plants, 

younger sons (her.). — adi- cd'dent (Shak.), [Named after Andrea Cesalpino (1319-1603), 

falling. [Fr.—L. cadire, to fall.] botanist.] 

cadenza (kihdent'sa, k»-dtn‘sa), an outstanding Caesar, se'ssr, n. an absolute monarch, an auto¬ 
virtuoso passage or flourish interpolated, some- crat, from the Roman dictator Caius Julius 

times improvised, given by a solo voice or instru- Caesar (100-44 B.c.),— aeU. Caesarean, -ian 

ment towards the end or at some important stage (-d'ri-»n), relating to Julius Caesar.— n. an 

of a movement. [It. cadenza —L. cadire, to fall.] adherent of Caesar, an imperialist.— ns. Cae'sar- 

cadet, ka-.ka-dw', It. a younger son: a member of ism; Cae'serist; Cae'sarahip.—caesaropapism 

the younger branch of a family: one studying or (also cap.), (se-zs-ro-pS'pism), control of the 

qualifying for a commission in the army, navy, or church by a secular ruler or by the state (L.L. 

other service, or (formerly) in the East India papa, pope).—Caesarean operation, section. 

Company's service: a boy u^ergoing training delivery of a child by cutting through walls of 

for one of the armed forces: in New Zealand, a abdomen; in Roman tinies, enjoined by law if 

newcomer gaining experience.— n. cadet'ship.— mother died (perh. Lex Caesarea, perh. caetUre, 

cadet corps, an organised body of boys under- to cut—Pliny connects with first bearer of 

going military training. [Fr. cadet, formerly cognomen Caesar). 

capdel —dim. of L. caput, the head.] caesium, sez'i-sm, in U.S. cesium, n. the element of 

cadge, koy.v.r. and V./. to beg or go about begging: atomic number SS, a silver-white, soft, and 

to sponge.— n. cadg'er, a carrier who collects extensile alkaline metal; used in form of corn- 

country produce for disposal: a hawker: a pounds or alloys in photoelectric cells, etc.— adJ. 

fellow who picks up his living about the streets: caes'ious, bluish or greyish green. [L. eaeslus, 

a sponger. [Prob. conn, with catch.] bluish grey.] 

cadge, kdJ, n. a padded wooden frame on which a caespitose, sis'pi-tds, adj. tufted: turf-like. [L. 
number of hawks may be carried. [Prob. cage; caespes,-Itls, tarf.] 

perh. cadge (I).] caestui. Variant of cestus (2), or, less often, (1). 

cadgy, kaj'l, (dial.) adJ. cheerful and friendly: caesura, cesura, st~z&'r», (pros.) it. division of a 
frolicsome: wanton. [Cf. Dan. kaad, wanton, foot between two words: a pause in a line of 
O.N. k(}/r,merry.] verse (generally near the middle).— adJ. caes- 

cadi, kd'di, ka'di, n. a magistrate in Mohammedan O'ral. (L. caesHra — caedire, caesum, to cut olf.] 
countries. [Ar. qMi, a judge.] ' cafard, ka-/dr', n. depression, the blues. [Fr.] 

Cadmean, kad-me'sn, adj. relating to Cadmus (Gr. cafd, cafe, kaf'd, ka'fi, n. a coffee-house, a 
Kadmos), who, according to leund, introduced restaurant: (Fr. caH, kaj'-d) coflee-(house).— 
the original Greek alphabet.—Cadmean victory, cafd au lait, 6 le, coffee with hot milk; cafd- 
one very costly to both sides (Cadmus s iwed the chantaat (shd-td), caf4-concert (k5~ser), cafd pro¬ 
dragon’s teeth from which sprang soldiers who viding musical entertainment; caK Rltn,/il‘tr', 
fought each other until only five were left). strong black filtered coffee; cafd noir (nivdr), 

cadmium, kad'mi-tm, n. the element of atomic black coffee (i.e. without milk), 
number 48, a white metal, occurring in zinc ores, cafeteria, ka-fi-te'ri’S, n: a restaurant with a 
[Gr. kadmid, kadmeid (gi), Cadmean .(earth), counter for self-service. [Cuban Sp., a tent in 
calamine.] which coffee is sold.] 

cadrans, kad’rsnz, n, an instrument by which a caff. Slang term for caH, coffee-house, 
gem is adjusted while being cut. [Fr. cadran, a caffeine, kaj'en, or kaf-e’in, n. theinc, an alkaloid 
quadrant.] present in coffee and tea.— n. caff'e(m)ism, a 

cadre, kad’r', kdd'rj, kad'sr, kdd', n. framework, morbid state caused by caffeine. [Fr. cqf^lHe; 
esp. permanent skeleton of a military unit, the sm coffee.] 

commissioned and non-commissioned officers, calila, cafHIa, ka^H-a, (Ar.) a caravan, 
etc., around whom the rank and file may be Caffre. See Kaffir. 
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caftan, kitf^tan, n. «lont-slaeved Fenian hiding: wheedliog, language: flattery; caiol'w; 

or Turicish garotent, reaching to the ankles and caM'aiT. [Fn cq/Clrr. to chatter; ety. dub.] 
often tied with a aam. {Turk, go/ldn.] cajnput, kt^'a-put, n. a pungent, volatile; aromatic 

cage, kHf, it box or compartment wholly or oil, distilled from the leaves of an Indo-Malayan 
partly of open work for captive animals: a and Australian myrtaceous tree MeUtleuca 
prison: a frame erith a platform or platforms Leueodendron. —^Also caj'cput. [Malay.] 
used in hoisting in a vertical shaft: the frame> cake, kUk, n. a piece of dough that is baked: a 
work supporting a peal of bells: a wire guard: small loaf of fine bread: any flattened mass 
any structure resembling a bird’s cage: a baked, as oatcake (whence Scotland has been 
squirrers nest (dia/.).—v.r. to imprison in a cage: called the ’Land of Cakes’), or fanned ^ 
—pr.p. cag’ing; pa.t. and pa.p. caged.—odf. pressure or drying, as of soap, clay, snow, blood: 
caged, confined.—n. caga'ling, a bird that is or a breadlike composition enriched with additions 
has been kept in a cage.— ns. cage'bird, a bird such as sugar, spices, currants, peel, etc.: a 
of a kind habitually kept in a cage; cage'work, separately made mass of such composition: 
open work like the bars of a cage. [Fr.,—L. a madcap or fool (slang). — v.t. and v.i. to form 
eavea, a hollow place.] into a cue or hard nuss.—n. and adl. cik'ing.— 

cagey, cagy. kiU'i, (coll.) adi. artfully shy, wary, adl. cak'y.—n. cake'walk, a prancing move- 
chary: not frank, secretive.—n. cag'iness, ment performed by American Nraroes in 
cag'yness. (Perh. conn, with cadgy.] competition for a cake: a dance dweioped 

cagot, kSg’d, n. one of an outcast class found thermrom: music for the dance: sometiiing 
scattered in the western Pyrenees, supposed to accomplished with supreme ease.— v.i. to 
be the descendants of lepers. [Fr.; origin perform a cakewalk or execute similar move- 
unknown.] ments.—caking coal, a bituminous coal that 

cdiier, ka-yS, (Fr.) a writing-book: a memoran- fuses into a mass in burning.—a piece of cake, 
dum: a rrao^ memorial. a thing easy to do; cakes and ale, vaguely, all 

cahoot, ka-hddt, n. (U.S.) company or partner- the good things of life; cat one’s cake and have it, 
ship.—go cahoots, to go shares; in cahoots, to have the advanUge of both alternatives; his 
in collusion. cake is dough, his hope has failed; take the cake 

cailleach, kat'yahh, (Scot.) n. an old woman.— (slang), to carry off the honours, rank first 
Also caillach, cailliach. [Gael, cailleach'.] (ironically). [O.N. kaka, cog. with Ger. 

caimac, caimacam. Same as kaimakam. kuche(n), Du. koek.] 

caiman. Same as cayman. Calabar-bean, kal-a-bar'~bin, or kal', n. the seed 

Cain, kdn, it. Adam’s son, murderer of Abel of the tropical African Pkysostigma venenosum 
(Gen. iv), hence allusively a murderer.— n. (Papilionaceae), used in emulsion in witchcraft 
Cain'ite, a descendant of Cain: a member of a ordeal, the accused being acquitted if he can 
2nd>century set of Gnostics who revered Cain vomit the poison. 

and Judas.— adl- Cain'-coroured (Shak.), of calabash, kara~bash, n. a gourd, or its shell used 
the traditional colour of Cain’s beard and hair, as a vessel, tobacco-pipe, etc.: the fruit of the 
red.—raise Cain, to make a determined or angry calabash tree or its shell similarly used.— 
fuss. , , calabash nutmeg, the fruit of a tropical anona- 

cain, kain, kdn, it. in old Scots law, rent paid in ceous tree Monodora myristica, whose seeds are 
kind, esp. in poultry, etc.: tribute.— n. cain'-ben, used as nutmegs; calabash tree, a bignoniaceous 

a hen given up as cain.—pay the cain, to pay the tree of tropical America (Crescentia ctdete) with 
pmalty. [Ir. and Gael, coin, rent, tax.] large melon-like fruit. [Fr. calebasse —Sp. 

ca'ing-whale. See ca’. cahbaza —^Pers. kharbuz, melon.] 

Cainoxoic, kt‘Hd-z8’ik, (geol.) ad), and n. Tertiary, calaboose, kal’adtdos, -bdos’, (U.S.) n. a prison. 

[Gr. kainos, new, zoe, life.] [Sp. ca/obozo.] 

caique, caique, kSrSk', n. a light skiff used on the Caladium, kal-6'di-um, n. an American genus of 
Bosporus: tiie skiff of a galley. [Fr.,—^Turk. plants of the arum family, with edible starchy 

kaik, a boat.] root-stocks. {Latinised from Malay Middy, a 

caird, Mtrd, (Scot.) n. a tramping tinker, a gypsy, kindred plant] 

a vagrant. [Gael, and Ir. ceard.] calamanco, kal-i-ntangk'o, n. a satin-twilled wool- 

Cairene, kVrin, kMn', adl- relating to Cairo.— n. len stuff, checkered or brocaded in the warp, 
a native or citizen of Cairo. [Du. kalamink, Ger. kabnank, Fr. calmaiuk\ 

cairn, kdm, n. a heap of stones, esp. one rai^ origin unknown.] 

over a grave, or as a landmark on a mountain- calamander, kal-a^man’dar, n. a hard and valuable 
top or path: a small variety of Scottish terrier cabinet-wood of the ebony ^nus, brownish with 
(in full cairn terrier) suitable for driving foxes black stripes, brought from India and Ceylon, 
from their earths among cairns.—n. cairngorm' [Prob. Sinh.] 

(-stone), brown or yellow quartz found among calamary, kal’a-mard, n. a squid. [L. calamdrius 
the Cairngorm Mountains. [Gael, cdrn.] — calamus—-Gt. kalamos, pea, from its internal 

rai— «n, kasau, ka-soon’, n. a tunibril or ammuni- shell.] , 

tion wagon: a chest of explosive materials: a calamine, kal'a-min, .-min, n. a mineral, zinc 
strong case for keeping out the water while the carbonate (smithsonite): in U.S., hydrous zinc 
foundations of a bridge are being built: an silicate (hemimorphim, or electric calamine), 
apparatus for lifting a vessel out of the water for [Fr.—L.L. cabunbia, prob.—^L. cadmia; see 
r^irz or inspection: the pontoon or floating cadmium.] 

gate used to close a dry-dock.—caisson disease, calamint, kal'a-mint, n. a genus (Calamlntha) of 
bends, a disease affecting divers, caisson-workers, labiate plants allied to mint and thyme. [Fr.— 
etc., who are too suddmily subjected to decreased Gr. kalaminthi, some related plant.] 
air pieksuie; it is due to formation of nitrogen calamite, kal'a~mlt, n. a general name for a family 
bubbla in the body as nitrogen comes rapidly of fossil plants abundant in the Coal-Measures, 
out of solution. [Fr., from calsse, a case or gigantic trees related to horse-tails. [L. calamus, 
chest. (See case.)] a reed.] 

cahMI, kd’tif, n. a mean despkable fellow.— atff. calamity, ka-lam'l-tl, n. a great misfortune: 
mean, base.— n. cai'tive (Spans.), captive, sub- affliction.— adl. calam'itous, making wretched, 
Ject. [O.Fr. caltff (Fr. chitif)—'L. captlvus, a disastrous.—< h/v. calam'itoasly-— n. calam'itous- 
captive— capire, to t^.] ness. (Fr. ealamiti —L. calamltds, -dtls.] 

ggim»,karldr,vJ.Uteo»x: to cheat by flatten.— calamus, kn/'z-imiz. n. the traditional name of the 
•f. cajoie'inent, coaxing for the purpose orde- sweet-flag: the reml pen used by the ancients in 

Sdte^fik; ml, hdr (her); ndne; m6te„J8r; mate; mSdn,f6bt: dhen (then) 



witiog: a quill {xooL)i (cop.) a genus of 
palms whose stems make canes or rattans:—^/, 
eal'aml. {L.—Or. kakmos, reed, eane, pen.] 
calaado, kS-lSn'dd, fmtu.) ad/, and adv. gradually 
slower with diraunshing volume of tone. {It., 
falling off.] 

caiaadria, kal-an'drl^, n. a sealed vessel used 
in the core of certain types of nuclear reactor. 
CalanuB, ka-lA'ius, kal’x-fus, n. a genus of cope- 
pods, swimming in plankton, important as 
whale and fish food. 

calash, k9~lash\ n. a light low-wheeled carriage 
with a folding top: a hood with hoops formeriy 
worn b]( ladies over the cap. [Fr. caliche', of 
Slav, origin.] 

caiavance, kaVa^vans, n. a name for certain varieties 
of pulse.—^Also car'avaace. [Sp. garbamo, 
chick-pea, said to be Basque garbantzu.} 
calcaneum, kat-kH'm-am, n. the heel-bone.— ad/s. 
calcft'neal, calci'nean. [L. calcaneum, the heel 
— calx, the heel.] 

calcar, kal’kdr, n. a spur or spur-like projection, 
esp. from the base of a petal (fro/.): a bird’s 
spur (zoo/.): the prehallux (zoo/.): the hippo¬ 
campus minor or calcar h'vis (bird’s spur) in the 
brain (zoo/.).— atUs. cal'carate; calcar'iform; 
cal'carine. (L., a spur— calx, the heel.] 
calcar, kal’kdr, n. a fritting furnace, an oven or 
furnace for calcining the materials of frit before 
melting: an arch or oven for annealing. [L. 
calcirla, a lime-kiln.] 

calcareous, kal-ka'ri-as, adj. chalky: limy. (L. 
calcSrius, from calx, lime.] 
calceamentum, kal-si-a-men'tum, n. a red silk 
embroidered sandal forming part of the insignia 
of the Holy Roman Empire. [L. calceamentum, 
a shoe.] 

calced, kalst, ad/, shod, wearing shoes—opp. to 
discalced —of Carmelites.— v.t. cal'ceate, to shoe. 
— ad/s. cal'ceate, -d, shod; cal'ciiform, cal'- 
ceolate, slipper-shaped. [L.L. calceus, a shoe— 
calx, the heel.] 
calcedony. See chalcedony. 

Calceolaria, kal.^i-d-ld'ri-a, n. a South American 
genus of Scrophulariaceae, largely cultivated for 
the beauty of the slipper-like flowers. [L. cal- 
ceolus, dim. of calceus, a shoe.] 
calcifei^, etc. See calcium, 
calcium, kal'sl-am, n. the metal, of atomic number 
20, present in lime, chalk, gypsum, etc.— ad/s. 
cal'ck, containing calcium; cal'cicole, calcic'- 
oloua, growing on limestone or limy soils.— n. 
calcil'erol, vitamin O, (co/c{/erous and ergo- 
sterol). — ad/s. calcif'erous, containing lime; 
cal'cific, calcifying or calcifled.— n. calcifici'tion, 
the process of calcifying, a changing into lime.—^ 
adjs. cal'cifuge (-//(/), calcit'ugous (-fi-gaz), avoid¬ 
ing limestone.— v.t. and v.i. cai'cify, to make 
or become limy, by secretion, deposition, or 
substitution— ad/s. calcig'erous i-sU’a-ras), con¬ 
taining lime; cal'cinable.— n. cmcinft'tion.— v.t. 
cal'cine (or -sin'), to reduce to a calx by the action 
of heat: to subject to prolonged heating, esp. 
so as to oxidise, or so as to drive off water and 
carbon dioxide.— v.l. to become calx or powder 
by heat.— ns. cal'cite, calcspar (kalk’spdr), a 
mineral, calcium carbonate crystallised in the 
hexagonal system; cak'-sin'ter, calc'-tuff, 
travertine, a porous deposit from springs charged 
with calcium carbonate.—Calciferoua Sandstone, 
the lowermost group of Carboniferous rocks in 
Scotland, answering to part of the English 
Carboniferous Limestone. [L. calx, caleis, lime, 
limestone.] 

caknlate, kal'kO-ISl, v.t. to count or reckon: to 
think out, esp. mathematically: to think, 
purpose, suppose {U.S.).-^v,l. to make a calcula¬ 
tion: to estimate.— ai^. ad.’«xMAu.—p.ad/s. 
cu'cidlted, thought out:' reckoned: computra: 
fitted, iikely, of such a nature as probably; 

Neutml vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»ni 


ed'cuifitliig, given to forethov^t: delibecaleiy 
selfish and scheming.—n, cdeuU'thM, the art or 
process of calculating: atimate: forecast.-— 
ad/, cal'oditivo, relating to calculatioa.—-a. 
cal'cuUtor, one who calculates: a book, tabla, 
or machine for obtaining arithmetical residts.— 
calculated risk, a possibility offailttie, the degree 
of which has been estimated and uken into 
account before a venture is undertaken; calcalat- 
ing madiine, a machine for obtaining arithmetical 
results without calculation. (L. calculdre, -itum, 
to reckon by help of little stones— eakuhis, dim. 
of calx, a stone.] 

calcuhw, kal’ka-lus, n. a stone-like concretion 
which forms in certain parts of the body. (pi. 
cal'culi): a system of computation used in the 
higher branches of mathematics (pi. cat'cnluses). 
— ad/s. cal'cular, pertaining to the mathematical 
calculus; cal'culary, cal'culose, cal'culoua, per¬ 
taining to or affect^ with stone or with gravel.— 
calculus of finite diflerences is concerned with 
changes in functions due to finite changes in 
variables—it does not assume continuity; diSer- 
ential caiculus, a method of treating the values of 
ratios of differentials or the increments of 
quantities continually varying; integral calculus, 
the summation of an infinite series of differentials. 
[L.; see foregoing.] 

caldarium, kal-d&r’i-um, kal-ddr'i-ddm, (L.) a hot 
bath. 

caldera, kdl-da'ra, (geol.) n. a volcanic crater of 
great size. [Sp., cauldron.] 
caldron. Same as cauldron. 

Caledonian, kal-i-dS'iu-an, ad/, pertaining to 
ancient Caledonia, to the Highlands of Scotland, 
or to Scotland generally, or (geol.) to a mountain¬ 
forming movement with folds and overthrusts 
trending generally N.E. and S. W. in Silurian and 
Old Red Sandstone times, well developed in 
Scotland.— n. a Scot.' [L. Cdleddnia.] 
calefaction, kaN-fak'shan, adf. act of heating: 
state of being heated.—cuefacient (-f&'shant), 
warming.— n. anything that warms: a blister or 
superficial stimulant.— ad/- calefac'tive, com¬ 
municating heat.—n. calefac'tor, a small stove.— 
ad/, calefac'tory, warming.— n. a room in which 
monks warmed themselves: a warming-pan, or 
pome.—v.r. and v.i. cal'efy, to make or grow 
warm. [L. calefacire — calere, to grow hot, 
facire, factum, to nudte.] 
calembour, kal-d-boor, (Fr.) a pun. 
calendar, kal'»n..dar, it. the mode of adjusting the 
natural divisions of time with respect to each 
other for the purposes of civil life: an almanac or 
table of months, days, and seasons, or of special 
facts, etc.: a list of documents arranged 
chronologically with summaries of contents: a 
list of canonised saints, or of prisoners awaiting 
trial: any list or record.— v.t. to place in a list: 
to analyse and index.— ns. cal'endarer, cal'en- 
darist.—calendar-line, the date-line; calendar 
month, year, see under month, year. [O.Fr. 
calandier —L. caienddrium, an account-book, 
kalendae, calends.] 

calender, kar»n.^/ar, n. a machine with bowls or 
rollers for finishing the surface of cloth, paper, 
etc., by combined moisture, heat, and pressure: 
a person who calenders (properly a calendrer).— 
v.t. to dress in a calender.— ns. cal'enderfaig: 
cal'endrer; cal'endry, a place where calendering 
is done. [Fr. calandre —^L. cylindrus —Gr. 
kylindros, roller.] 

calender, kal’anrdar, n. a dervish. [Pers. qaiandar.} 
calends, kaVandz, n.pl. among the Romans, the 
first day of each month. [L. kalefdae—caldre; 
Gr. kaieein, to call (because the beginning of the 
month was proclaimed).] 

Calendula, ka-len’dii-b, n. the marigold genus: a 
preparation of marigold flowers formerly used 
m plasters, etc., for w healing of wounds. [L. 

'; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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kakmdae, calemb (but ths connection is not 
obvious}.} 

cnleatwsi kal‘»ii-dur, n, a fever or ddirium 
occurring on board ship in hot climates. [Fr.— 
Sp. caleiuura —^L. ealins, -entis —colAv, to be 
hot.] 

caleece n ce, kal-es'»iu, n. increase in heat. [L. 
eaKsdre, inchoative of caUre, to be hot.] 
calf, k^. It. the young of the cow, elephant, whale, 
and certain other mammals: calfskin leather: a 
stupid or loutish person: an iceberg in relation to 
its parent glacier:— pi. calves (kivx). — v,t. and 
v.i. calve (kdv), to bring forth a calf: to detach 
(an iceberg).—-ai(/. calr>lHHmd, bound in calf¬ 
skin_<alf'-country> -ground, home of one’s 

youth: calf'doser, a small bulldozer; calf'-Uck, 
a cow-lick; caU'-Iove, a boy’s or girl’s transient 
amorous attachment; calf’s'-foot, calvec’'-foot, 
the foot of the calf, used in making a jelly; 
calf'skia, the skin of the calf, making a good 
leather for bookbinding and shoes; calf'-time, 
youth.—dhrinity calf, a dark-brown calf book¬ 
binding with blind stamping, and without 
gilding—used on theological books; golden calf, 
the image set up by Aaron during the absence 
of Moses on Sinai, or one of those erected by 
Jwoboam at Bethel and Dan; wealth as an 
object of worship: halt-calf, a bookbinding in 
wluch the back and comers are in caifskin; 
mottled calf, a light-coloured bookbinding, 
decorated by the sprinkling of acid in drops; 
smooth calf, a binding in plain or undecorated 
calf leather; tree caU, a bright brown calf book¬ 
binding, stained by acids with a pattern resem¬ 
bling m trunk and branches of a tree. [O.E. 
(Anglian) c«^(W.S. atalf); Ger. kalb.] 
calf, k4f, n. the thick fleshy part at the back of the 
leg below the knee.— aii. calf'less, with a thin 
poor calf. (O.N. km \ , 

caliature-wood, kaVt~a~ciar-w^, n. red sanders. 
—^Also caliatour, cailiature, etc. 

Caliban, kal't-ban, n. a man of beastly nature, 
from the monster of that name in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. 

calibre, caliber, kaTi-ber, n. the size of the bore 
of a tube: diameter: character, capacity (fig.), 
—eutl. cai'ibred, cal'ibered.— v.t. cal'ibritc, to 
determine the calibre of, or the true values 
answering to the graduations of.—n. calibrb'tion. 
(Fr. calibre, the bore of a gun; perh. L. qua 
llbri, of what weight, or from Ar. qSllb, a mould. ] 
caliche, kb-le'ch&, n. Chile saltpetre. [Sp.] 
calico, kaVl-kS, n. a cotton cloth first brought 
from Calicut in India: plain white unprinted 
cotton cloth, bleached or unbleached: coarse 
printed cotton cloth:— pi. cid'icos, cal'ieoes.— 
a4l. made of calico: Sfratted.—cal'ico-buah, 
-flower, -tree, kalmia; cal'ico-print'er, one em¬ 
ployed in printing calico(e}s; cal'ico-wood, the 
snowdrop-tree. 

calid, kal'id, afij. warm.— n. calid'ity. [L. calldus, 
hot.] 

calif. See caliph. 

californium, kal-l-fdr'ni~»m, n. clement 98 (symbol 
Cf.). [Produced at the University of California.) 
caligo, kaN'gd, n. dimness of sight.— atfi. caligia- 
oos (IcaAO'i-nrs), dim, obscure, dark.— n. 

caligfoos'i^. (L. cdllgb, •Inis, fog.] 
caUgraphy, a faulty spelling of calligraphy, 
calialogy, ka/-f-ofW/, n. the science of birds’ 
neats. (Cr. kalli, kalU, a nest, logos, discourse.] 
ralipaab. kal'I-pash, n. the part of a turtle close to 
the vtppet shell, a dull greenish fatty gelatinous 
substance.—n. cal'ipee, the light-yellowish por¬ 
tion from the belly. (Prob. from West Ind. 
srords.) 

dfl^pMts. See callipers. 

calbf^ katlf, or k&’Hf, n. a successor of Moham¬ 
med: spiritual kadm of Islam.—Also calif, 
khrfif.- eartphate, the office, rank, government 
/kte,/Sr: mi, hir (her); rntne; mite. 


or empire of a caliph. [Fr. callfit—Ax. 
kkoiifahm A luocoticWel 

CaUppic, CaUlppic, ko^lp’lk, a^l- pertaining to the 
Athenian astronomer Kal(t)^os (e. 3!^ a.c.) 
whose cycle equalled four Metonw cycles less 
one day, or sev«ity-slx years, 
calisaya, kaNsA'jm.n. a variety of Peruvian bark, 
calisthenics. See calliirtlicaics. 
caliver, kati-var, (Skak.) n. a kind of light musket. 

[Same as calibra.] 
calix. See calyx. 

Calixtia, Calixtina, kal-iks'tln, n. a member of the 
more moderate party among the Hussites—a 
Utraquist.—^Also odi- [From their demanding 
the cup (L. calix) as well as the bread for tlm 
laity.] 

Calixtin, Calixtinc, kal-iks'tln, n. a follower of 
the Syncretist Lutheran divine, George Callxtus 
(158^1636). 
calk. Same as caulk. 

odk, Acdk, n. a pointed piece on a horseshoe to 
prevent slipping—also calk'in, calk'er, caulk'er. 
—v.r. to provide with a calk. [O.E. calc, shoe— 
L. calx, a heel.] 

calk, caique, kdk, kalk. v.t. to copy by rubbing 
the back with colouring matter and then tracing 
with a blunt point. [L. calcire, to tread, calx, 
the heel.] 

call, kdl, v.i. to cry aloud (often with our): to 
make a short visit (with upon, for, at): to make a 
telephone call: in poker, to demand a show of 
hands after repeat^ raising of stakes.— v,t. and 
V.I. in card games, to undertake to score: to 
declare (trump suit, etc.) in card games.— v.t. to 
name: to summon: to rouse: to appoint or pro¬ 
claim: to designate or reckon: to select for a 
special office, as to the bar: to read out the names 
in (a roll): to demand the playing of (an exposed 
card): to apply (offensive name) to (coll.). — n. a 
summons or invitation (to the witness-box, the 
telephone, before the cuitain, etc.): a sense of 
vocation: a demand: a short visit: a signal by 
trumpet, bell, etc.: a telephone connection or 
conversation, or a request for one: in card 
games, a declaration or undertaking, or the 
right to make it in turn: a cry, esp. of a bird: 
an instrument mimicking a bird’s c^: admission 
to the rank of barrister: an invitation to the 
pastorate of a congregation: occasion, cause 
(coll.). — ns. call'er, one who calls; call'iag, 
vocation: call'-at-large, a form of pastoral call 
sometimes adopted by a presbytery where a 
congregation is not unanimous, in which the 
name of the person to be called is not inscribed 
beforehand, and the names cannot be adhibited 
by mandate; call'-bird, a bird trained to allure 
others into snares; call'-box, a public telephone- 
box; call'-boy, a boy who waits upon the 
prompter in a theatre, and calls the actors when 
wantM on the stage; call'-girl, a prostitute cm 
call by telephone: calling card, a visiting card; 
caH'ing-crab, the fiddler-crab, which waves its 
lar^r claw when disturbed; call'-loan, call'- 
mon'ey, a loan or money payable when asked 
for; cair-oote, the note by which a bird or 
beast calls to its kind; call'-up, an act of calling 
up.—at call, readily available; boatswain’s 
call (see under whim); cHl attention to, to 
point out; call away, to divert the mind; call 
back, to recall: call cousins, claim kindred; call 
down, to invoke: to rebuke: call for, to come 
for and take away with one: to ask loudly for: 
to> demand: to require (called-for, required, 
necessary; not called for, uncalled-for); call 
forth, to evoke: caU for trumps, to play a card 
as a signal to a partner to lead a trump; call in, 
to bring in from outside, as the notes in circular 
tion, etc.: to call to one s help (as a doctor, the 
police); caU in mieetion,' to challenge, throw 
doubt on; call on, to summon away; to with- 


doubt on; call off, to summon away 
filr; male; mUH.fdbt: dim (then) 
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call 


draw or bade out: to cancel or abandon; callon, 
or upon, to invoke, appeal to: to make a ihort 
viait to; call out, to challen|e to fight a dud: 
to summon to service, bring mto operation: to 
instruct Cnembers of a trade union) to come out 
on strike: call over, to read aloud (a list); call 
to account (see account); call to mind, to recollect, 
or cause to recollect; call to order, to call upon 
to observe the rules of debate; call up, to 
summon, firom beneath, or from another world, 
to a tribunal, to the colours, to memory; on caH, 
at call: ready to answer summons; within call, 
within calling distance. [Found in O.E. (W.S.) 
as cealUoHi O.N. katta.] 

call, kdl, H. (Spens.) a caul or cap. 

Calls, kar», n. a marsh plant of the arum family: 
erroneously (often calls lily) the lily of the Nile 
iZaiaetksehia). [Origin doubtful.] 
cailaat, kiU'»Ht, (Scot.) n. a lad. [Du. kalant.] 
caller, k&l'ir, kSI'or, (Scot.) tuO- fresh: cool. 

[Prob. the same as calver.] 
callet, kal’lt, (Shak.) n. a scold, a woman of bad 
character, a trull. [Origin obscure.] 
callid, kal'id, adj. shrewd.—n. callid'ity, shrewd* 
ness. [L. callldus, expert.] 
calligraphy, ka^Ug'n-fi, n. fine penmanship: char* 
acteristic style of writing: artistic script pro¬ 
duced with a brush: line or lines in art suggesting 
this.—fi. callig'rapher.— adJa. calligraph'ic (kal- 
i-grqf'ik), -al.— ns. callig'raphist: cairigram(inc), 
a design using the letters of a word. [Gr. kallos, 
beauty, grtqthein, to write.] 

Calliope, ka-li'a-pl, kat-Vo-pi, n. the muse of epic 
poetry: (without cap.) a set of steam-whistles 
played by a keyboard. [Gr. Kallldpe.) 
callipers, calipers, kal'i-parz, n.pl. compasses with 
legs suitable for measuring the inside or outside 
diameter of bodies.—Also calliper-compasses.— 
adi. cdl'iper.—calliper (splint), a splint fitted to 
the leg. so that the patient may walk without 
any pressure on the foot, [calibre.] 
callippic. Same as calippic. 
callipygous, kal-l-pi'gas, adi- fair-buttocked.— 
Also callipygean, -pifl-an. [Gr. kalUpygos, an 
epithet of Aphrodite— kallos, beauty, pjlgi, 
buttock.] 

Callistemon, kaUi-sti'mon, n. an Australian genus 
of the myrtle family, bottle-brush shrubs. [Gr. 
kallos, beauty, stemon, a thread (stamen).] 
calliath^cs, kal-ls~tken'iks, n.pl. exercises for 
cultivating gracefulness and strength.— adi. 
callisthen'ic.—Also calisthenics, -ic. [Gr. kallos, 
beauty, sthenos, strength.] 

Callitrichc, kal-it'ri-ke, n. the water-starwort 
genus, constituting the Callitrichft'ceae, a family 
of uncertain affinities, placed by some beside the 
spurges and boxes, by others with the mare’s 
tails. [Gr. kallos, beauty, thrix, trichos, hair.] 
callous, kal'as, adi. hardened: unfeeling, cruel.— 
n. callos'ity, a thickening of the skin: callous¬ 
ness.— adv. call'ously.— n. caironsness, lack of 
feeling, brutality. [L. callosus — callus, hard 
skin.] 

callow, kal'6, adi. not covered with leathers: un¬ 
fledged, unbearded: inexperienced. [O.E. ra/u; 
Ger. kahl, bald.] 

callow, kai'd, adi. low-lying and liable to be 
submerged.— n. an alluvial flat. [Perh. Irish 
calad, a riverside meadow.] 

Calluna, ka-lg’nd, n. the heather genus. [Gr. 
kallpnein, to beautify, to sweep— kalos, beauti¬ 
ful.] 

callus, kal'us, n. a thickening of the skin: new 
material by which fracturra bones are con- 
solidated(parA.): soft tissue that forms over a cut 
surface (hot.). [L.] 

calm, k&m, adi. stiU or quiet: (of person, action) 
serene, tranquil, assured: cool, impudent (coll). 
—41. absence of wind—also in pi.: repose: 
serenity of feelings or actions.— vJ. and v.i. to 


make or become calm: to quiet.— vj. to becalm. 
— ns. and atUa. (med.) cidmaat, ealmntiva 0K>th 
kar or ka').—adl. calmed (kamd).-~adv. ealm'ly. 
—A. calm'neaa.— adh calm'y (Spans.), charac¬ 
terised by calm. [Pr. calnu (It. ca/ma), from 
L.L. cauma —^Gr. kauma, noonday heat-^ofeki, 
to burn.] 

calm, calmstane. See cam (3). 
calmuck. Seekalmuck. 

calomel, kal'd-mel, n. mercurous chloride, used in 
medicine. [Fr. calomel, apparently f^om Gr. 
kalos, beautiful, maids, bla^ possibly because, 
itself a colourless crystalline substance, it gives 
a black product with ammonia, or is got from a 
black mixture.] 

caloric, ka~lor’lk, n. heat (arch.): the once 
supposed material principle or cause of heat— 
R.V. calorescence (kal-ar-es'ans; an ill-formed 
word, meaning the contrary of what it should 
mean), the transmutation of heat rays into 
luminous rays; cal'mie, the amount of heat 
needed to raise a gram (small or gram-cahrle), of 
water (usu. at IS^C) 1 ” centigrade in tempwature 
(in I9S0 it was recommended that this should be 
superseded as unit by the Joulai at 1S*C, an 
international table calorie (calrr) ■■ 4-1868 
\au\ts,atlurmochemlcalcalorie » 4-1840Joules): 
the amount of heat needed to raise a kilogram 
(great, lar^e, kilogram-calorie) of water I* 
centigrade in temperature (used in expressing 
the heat- or energy-producing value of foods): 
the hundredth part of the heat required to raise a 
gram from 0” to lOO’C (mean calorie; equal 
to 4-1897 joules).— adj. calorif'ic, causing heat: 
heating.— ns. calorinc&'tion; calor'ifler, an 
apparatus for heating water in a tank, the source 
of heat being a coil of heated pipes immersed 
in the water; caiorim'etcr, an instrument for 
measuring heat (not temperature) or thermal 
constants; calorim'iHry; cal'orist, one who held 
heat to be a subtle fluid called caloric.—c^rific 
value, of a food or fuel, the number of heat units 
got by complete combustion of unit mass. [L. 
color, heat.] 

calotte, kal-ot', n. a plain skull-cap or coif worn 
by R.C. clergy. [Fr.] 

cafotype, kal’d-tip, n. an early kind of photography 
(invented c. 1840 by W. H. Fox Talbot) by 
means of silver iodide and silver nitrate.— n. 
cal'otypist. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, typos, an 
image.] 

caloycr, kaVo-yar, n. a Greek monk, esp. of the 
order of St Basil. [Fr.—It.—Late Gr. kalogfros. 
—Gr. kalos, beautiful, geras, old age.] 
calp, kalp, n. in Ireland, a dark shaly limestone 
occurring in the middle of the Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

calpa. Same as kalpa. 
calpac, calpack. See kalpak. 
caique. See calk (3). 

caltrop, kaV, kbl'trop, n. an instrument armed 
with four spikes, so arranged that one always 
stands upright, used to obstruct an enemy: a 
sponge spicule of like shape: a name for several 
plants with fruits so shaped, e.g. (esp. in pi.) 
water chestnut.—Also cal'trap, cal'throp. [O.E. 
coltetraeppe, calcatrlppe —L. calx, heel, nnd the 
root of trap (1).] 

calumba, ka-lum'oa, n. the root of an East African 
plant (yarnw-A/zacoAimAa, fbm. Menispermaceae) 
used as a stomachic and tonic. [Perh. from 
Colombo in Ceylon.] 

calumet, kal’O-met, n. the peace pipe of the North 
American Indians, a tobacco-pipe smoked in 
token of peace. [Norman Fr. calumet, slwpherd’s 
pipe (Fr. chalumet)—!.. calamus, reed.) 
calumny, kal’am-ni, n. false accusation: slander.— 
v.t. calumniita (ka-bm’ni-At), to accuse falsely: 
to slander.—V./. to spread evil reports.—ns. cal- 
nm'niltion; calum’niltor.—calnm'niitory. 
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adniB'aioitt, of the netura erf* calumny: sland¬ 
erous.—ndv. cahua'uioiie^. {L. ealumnia, prob. 
conn> with ealvit to deceive.| 

Cahradoa, itaf'ra-doe. or -dos*, n. a liqueur made 
from cider or apple-pulp, esp. in the Calvados 
department of Normandy. 

Calvary, kat’v»-ri, n. the name of the place where 
Jesus was crucified; a representation of Christ’s 
crucifixion, or a series of scenes connected 
with it.—Calvary cross, a Latin cross on 
three steps. [L. calvaria, Vulgate rendering of 
Cr. krlMon, as that again of Aramaic gogulthd 
or gogolthi (Heb. gulgSlethr-Onciscd as 
golgoihd), ail three words meaning skull.] 
calve, calves. See calf. 

calver, kal'var, v.t. to prepare (salmon or other 
fish) when alive or freshly caught.— p.atS. 
cat'vercd. (Cf. caller.] 

Calvinism, kat'vin-izm, n. the doctrines of the 
great Genevan religious reformer, John Co/v/n 
(1509-1564), as these are given in his Institutio, 
esp. on particular election, predestination, the 
incapacity for true faith and repentance of the 
natural man, efficacious grace, and final perse¬ 
verance (continuance of the saints in a state of 
grace until the final state of glory).— n. Cal'vinist. 
— atOs. Calvinist'ic, -al. 

calvities, kal-vish'i-iz, n. baldness. (L. catvitles — 
calvHS, bald.] 

calx, kalks, n. the substance of a metal or mineral 
that remains after strong heating;— pi. calxes 
(kalk'siz), or cakes (kaVsez). [L. caU, catch, 
lime.] 

Calycantbus, etc. See under calyx, 
calypso, ka-lip'sd, n. a West-Indian folk-song, 
usually dealing with current events, usually made 
up as the singer goes along, 
calyptra, ka-lip'tra, n. a Greek veil: a hood, cover¬ 
ing, esp. that of a moss capsule, or of a root.— 
aai- calyp'trate, capped.—n. calyp'trogen, the 
group of cells giving rise to the root-cap. [Gr. 
kalyptra, a veil.] 

calyx, ka'Uks, kal'iks, n. the outer covering of 
a flower, its separate leaves termed sepals {hot.y. 
applied to various cup-like structures, as the cup 
of a coral izool ; by confusion with L. calix, cup): 
— pi. ca'Iyces (-s&), or ca'Iyxes.— n.pl. Caiycan- 
thaceae {kal-ik~an-tha'si‘i-, Gr. antftos, flower), 
the Carolina allspice family of plants, in which 
there is a transition from sepals to petals.— ns. 
calycanthemy (kal~ik-an'thi-mi\ Gr. anthemon, 
flower), the condition of having the calyx like a 
corolla; Calycan'thus, a small North American 
genus of shrubs, Carolina allspice or strawberry 
shrub.— n.pl. Calyciflorae (rh-i-fld'ri, -fto ; L. fids, 
fiorls, flower).— adj. calyciform (kal-is'), having 
the form of a calyx; calyc'inal, calycine {k'al'i- 
sin), pertaining to a calyx.— n. cal'ycle, cal'ycuk, 
a whorl of bracts, epicalyx or involucre {bot.y. 
a calyx (zool.). — adj.\. cal'ycled, having a calycle; 
cal'ycoid, calycoi'deous, like a' calyx. [Gr. 
kalyx, a covering— kalyptcin, to cover.] 
cam, kam, (meek.) n. an eccentric projection on a 
revolving shaft, shaped so as to give some desired 
linear motion to another part.— ns. cam'shaft, 
cam-wheel, a shaft, wheel, bearing a cam or cams. 
[Du. kam, cam, comb; cf. comb, kame.] 
cam, adj. and adv. See kam. 
cam, canm, calm, kdm, kom, (Scot.) n. pale 
bla^: a slate-pencil: pipeclay: limestone (o6r.). 
— v.t. to whiten with camstone.— n. cam'itone, 
-stane, a white argillaceous stone used for whiten¬ 
ing hMlShttones and doorsteps.— atfi. calm'y, 
elay^. (Origin unknown.] 
eamaieu, kam-a-yo, n. a cameo: a painting in 
monochrome, or in simple colours not imitating 
nature: a style of printing pictures producing the 
effest of pencil-drawing. [Fr.; see cameo.] 
CamaMolite, kam-aVdo-Ut, n. a member of a 
reiigibua order founded St Romuald at 

file, jar; ml, hAr (her); mine: mate, 


Camald&U early in the 11th century.—Also odf.— 
n. and adj. Camal'doleBe. 
caman, kam'an, n. a shinty stick— a. canumadid 
(kam-aihohh’), shinty. [Oad.] 
camaraderie, kam-^-rdd’e-ri, n. good fellowship: 
the intimacy of comradeship. [Fr.] 
camarilla, kam-e-rU'a, n. a body of secret in¬ 
triguers, esp. of a court party ai^ainst legitimate 
ministers: a small room. [5p. dim. of comaro, a 
chamber.] 

camass, camas, camash, quamash, kam'as, -ash, 
kwom'ash, kwam-ash\ n. a small plant (JCamassla) 
of the lily family growing in the north-western 
United States: its nutritious bulb.— n. camaas- 
rat, a small gopher rodent that devours the 
bulbs. [Chinook kdmass.J 
camber, kam'ber, n. a slight convexity upon an 
upper surface (as on a road, a beam, the deck of a 
ship, the wing section of an aeroplane, etc.: a 
small dock for timber.— v.t. and v.i. to arch 
slightly. [Fr. ceunbre —L. camerare, to vault.] 
Camberwell beauty, kam'ber-walba’tl, n. ( yanessa, 
or Nymphalis, antiopa) a large and beautiful 
butterfly, first recorded in England in 1748 at 
Camberwell, then a rural place, 
cambist, kam'bist, n. one skilled in the science of 
exchange.— ns. cam'bism, cam'bistry. [It. cam- 
bista —L. cambire, to exchange.] 
cambium, kam'bi-am, n. a layer or cylinder of 
meristem by whose differentiation into xylem and 
phloem new wood and bast are formed.— adJs. 
cam'bial, cam'biform. [L.L.—L. cambire, to 
change.] 

camboge, obsolete form of gamboge, 
cambrel, kam’brzl, n. a bent stick or rod for hang¬ 
ing a carcase: an animal’s hock. [Perh. conn, 
with camber, or with gambrel.] 

Cambrian, kam'bri-en, adj. pertaining to Cambria 
or Wales: Welsh: the geol. system (well repre¬ 
sented in Wales) next above the Archaean.— n. 
an inhabitant of Cambria, or Wales: the 
Cambrian system. [Latinised from W. Cymry, 
Welshmen, Cymru, Wales.] 
cambric, kam'brik, n. a fine white linen, originally 
manufactured at Kamerijk (Cambrai) in French 
Flanders; a cotton imitation.—cambric tea, a 
beverage made of hot water, milk, sugar and 
sometimes a small amount of tea. 
came, kam, pa.t. of come. 

camel, kam’si, n. an animal of Asia and Africa 
with one or two humps on its back, used as a 
beast of burden and for riding: a watertight 
structure for raising a vessel in shallow wator: 
a humped type of aeroplane.— ns. cam'eleer. one 
who drives or rides a camel; cam'eline, a 
material made from camel’s hair.— a^. of the 
nature of a camel.— adjs. cam'elish, like a camel, 
obstinate; cam'eloid, of the camel family—also 
n. —n. cam'dry.— adj. cam'd-backed, hump¬ 
backed.—cam'dback, an inferior grade of 
rubber, made from reclaimed or synthetic rubber, 
used for retreading tires; cam'd-corpa, troops 
mounted on camels; cameK’s) hair, the hair of 
the camel; the hair of the squirrel’s tail used for 
paint-brushes; camd’s thorn, a papilionaceous 
manna-yielding desert plant (AlhagI maurorum) 
which camels eat greedily. [L. camelus —Gr. 
kamelos —Phoenician or Heb. gamdl.] 
camdeon. See chameleon. 

Camellia, ka-mil'ya, -meV, n. a genus of evergreen 
shrubs close akin to tea, natives of eastern Asia, 
grown for the singular beauty of their flowers. 
[Named from Kamel, Latinised Camellus, a 
Moravian Jesuit, who collected plants in the 
Philippine Islands.) 

cameloperd, kam-el'o-pard, or kam'»l-d-pdkd, n. 
the giraffe.—^Also camdeopard (kam-a-kp'ardi 
as by Shelley, by confusion with leopaira).— 
Camdopardalis (ke-mel-e-par'da-tls), a northern 
constellation. [L. camelppardus-^r. kamilo- 
Jdr; mSte; maon,fddt: dhen (then) 
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pardMti from Gr. kamiles, the carnet, and 
panUUis, the panther J 
caaidot, kam'Iot, n. Sane as camlet. 

C a m e mb ert, kam'9m4>er. Ft. kam-Srber, a. a soft 
rich cheesenadenear Camembert, in Normandy, 
cameo, kam't-6, n. a gem with figure carved m 
relief, esp. one in ediich a differently coloured 
lower layer serves as ground;—p/. cam'aos.— 
cam'eo<saeir, a helmet-shell; cameo ware, 
pottery with relief figures against a differmit 
colour. [It. eammeo —^L.L. cammaeus, of 
unknown origin.) 

camera, kam'er-e, n. a vaulted room; judge’s 
private chamber: legislative chamber: the papal 
treasury: the photographer’s apparatus, a form 
of camera obscura in wiiich the oumide image is 
recorded cm a light-sensitive plate or film; the 
apparatus that receives the image of the scene 
and converts it into electrical impulses for 
transmission (riQ:— pl. cam'ens.— aiiis. cam'- 
eral; cam'erdted, chambered: vaulted.— n. 
cameri'tion.—camera Incida (fd'n<f-a; L., light 
chamber), a drawing device bjr which the imatte 
of the object is made by reflection to appear as if 
projected on the paper; cam'eraman', photog¬ 
rapher, esp. for press or cinema; camera obscura 
^ob’SkBr'ai L., dark chamber), dark chamber 
in which an image of outside objects is thrown 
upon a screen. (L. camera, Gr. kamarS, vault.) 
camerlengo, kam-er-leng'gd, camerlingo, ~Ung’g6, 
a. a pa]Ml treasurer. [It.; conn, dwmberlain.) 
Cameronian, kam-a-ron'l-an, n. a follower of the 
Covenanter Richard Cameron, a member of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, a body that 
refused to accept the Revolution settlement 
(mostly united with the Free Church in 1876): 
a soldier of the Cameronian regiment (26th Foot, 
later First Batulion of Scottish Rifles; dis¬ 
bandment announced 1968), formed from a body 
of Cameron Ians (1689).—^Also adf. 
camino real, ka-me'nd ra-Sl\ (Sp.) lit. ‘royal road’: 
a highway. 

camion, kam’l-en, n. a heavy lorry, wagon. [Fr.] 
camis, kam'is, camiM, kam'es, n. (Spens.) a loose 
light robe.— ns. camis&de', camni'do (for Sp. 
cambada), a night attack, probably because shirts 
were often put on over armour; cam'isard (-rdr, 
-rdr), an insurgent Huguenot of the Cevennes, 
so called from the cambe or blouse worn by the 
peasants; cam'isole, a sleeved jacket, a woman’s 
loose morning gown or jacket: a loose under¬ 
bodice with or without sleeves:— n.pl. cam'i- 
knick'crs, combined camisole and knickers. 
[Sp. and Prov. camba, shirt—L. cambia.) 
camise, camme, kam-es', n. the usual Arab shirt. 

[Ar. qamif, perh. L. cambla.] 
camlet, kam'llt, n. a cloth perhaps originally of 
camel’s hair, but now chiefly of wool and goat’s 
hair. [Fr.—^L.L. eamelotum —^L. camelusi or 
perh. Ar. khamlat, nap.) 

camomile, chamomile, kam'6-mil, n. a name for 
several plants akin to chrysanthemum, or their 
dried flowers, used in medicine, affording a 
bitter stomachic and tonic—esp. Anthemb 
nobllb (common camomile) ana Matricaria 
chamomiUa (wild camomile). [Fr. camomille — 
L. ehammnlUa —Gr. chamtumilon, lit. earth- 
apple, from the apple-like smell of its blossoms— 
chamal, on the ground, milon, an apple.) 
Camorra, kam-or'a, n. a Neapolitan secret society. 
— ns. Camorr'ism; Camorr'ist. [It.] 
camonflet, kk-mSS-flU, n. a mine to destroy an 
underground hostile gallery: an underground 
cavern filled with gas and smoke formed by a 
bomb exploding beneath the surface.—n. 
cam’ooflage i-ft&xh), any device (esp. visual) for 
deceiving an adversary.—v.r. and v.i. to deceive, 
to counterfeit, to disguise. [Fr. camonflet, a 
whiff of smoke intentionally blown in the face, 
an affront, a camonflet.) 


camp, kangi, n. a place on which a tent or tents or 
the like are phdied: a collection of temponry 
dwellings, or tlmir inhahnants colleotively: 
tmnporary quarters of an army, tribe, travdle^ 
holiday-makers, or others: an old fortified site: 
a permanent military statkm: a mnshroom 
town, as a mining camp: military service or Ufh 
(fig.)', a party or side.—v.f. to encamp, or pitdi 
tents: to lodge in a camp (often with out, i.e. 
in the open).—n. camper, one who camps: a 
motor vdiicle convert for use as tempor¬ 
ary living accommodation.—camp'-hed, -cbdr. 
-stool, a portable folding bed, etc.; casBp'-te'ver, 
typhus, typhoiiL or other wear apt to occur in 
camps; camp'-nre, the fire of an encampment: 
a reunion, lodge, or section, of certain organisa¬ 
tions: camp'-foll'awer, a non-combatant who 
follows in the train <ff an army, os sutler, servant, 
etc.: camp'-niect'ing, a religious gathning in the 
open air or in a temporary encampment; camp'- 
preaeb'er, one who preaches at such meetings. 
[Fr. camp, camp.—L. campus, a plain.) 
campi kamp, (obs.) n. conflict: an old form of the 
game of football.—y.i. to fight, struggle.— v,l. 
cam'ple, to wrangle. [O.E. camp, beitto; cf. 
Ger. kampf.] 

camp, kamp, adj. theatrical, affected, exaggerated: 
homosexual: characteristic of homosexuals.— n. 
absurd extravagance in manner, deliberate Qiigh 
camp) or without fhll awareness of the effect.— 
Also y.i.—camp up, to make exaggerated, etc.; 
camp it up, to show camp qualities ostentatiously, 
campaign, kam-pSn’, n. champaign or open 
country (arch.)', the time during which an army 
keq>s flte field: the operations of that time: an 
excursion into the country: an organised series 
of operations in the advocacy of some cause or 
object.—y.i. to serve in a campaign.— ns. 
campagna (kam-pSn-yd; Ital.), once eguiwent to 
champaign, now only a g^graphim propw 
name; campaign'er, one who has served in 
several campaigns. [Fr. campagne —^L. cangpania 
— campus, a field.) 

canqiana, kam~pa’na, n. a bell-shaped object, as 
the core of a Corinthian capital: a flowm, per¬ 
haps the pasque-flower (Orayton). — n. campanist 
(kam'psn-bt), one vers^ in bells.— adis. eam- 
paniform (-pan’), bell-shaped; campanolog'ical. 
— ns. campanorogist; campanol'ogy, the subject 
or science of bells or bell-rin{ting; Campan'&la, a 
genus (giving name to a family Campanuli'ceae) 
commonly known as bell-flowers or bells, the 
best-known the harebell or Scottish bluebell.— 
adjs. campaniil&'ceous, campan'Qlar.— n. Cam- 
panOlft'ria, a common genua of Hydrozoa, with 
stems simple or branched, the nutritive polyps 
surrounded by transparent bell-shaped sheaths. 
— adJ. campon'filate, bell-shaped. [It. campaaa, 
a bell.) 

campanero, kam-pa-ni'rd, n. the South American 
bell-bird dt arapunga, a snow-white chatterer 
with a note like a church bell. [Sp., bellnum.) 
campanile, kam-pan-i'ld, n. a bell-tower, esp. a 
tall one detachra from the church;— pl. campan¬ 
iles, sometimes (It.) campanili (-/e). [It., from 
campana, a bell.) 

Campbellite, kam’bel-it, n. a member of the sect 
known as Disciples of Christ, founded by 
Alexander Campbell (1788-1866). 
campeachy-wood, kam-pech'i-wd^, n. logwood, 
first exported ftom Campeachy (Campeche). 
campeador, kam-pl^sHlSr', n. a champion, esp. the 
Cid. [Sm] 

campestral, kam~pes'tr»l, aflj. growing in or per¬ 
taining to Adds.—^Also campes'triaa. [L. coiqp- 
ester — campus, field.) 

camphire, kam'/ir, n. an old name for camphor: 
henna (Bible), [camphor.] 
camphor, ktm'far, n. a solid essential oil, got from 
the camiriior laurel (a species of cinnamon-tree) 
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of Fonnon. «le., or cyntlwtiBally manufacturad, 
having a peculiar aromatic taite and amell: any 
aitnilii compound ei the terpene leriet.—m. 
eanipliaite (kam’fSH), a terpene hydrocarbon 
(Ci«H|i), parent 8ul»tance of the camphor 
group; camjdieM a camphor* 

like terpene hydrocarbon (CkHk); can^iae 
Ikam'fiH, -/hi), an oM name for rectified oil of 
turpentine—camphorfi'ceouB, like camphor. 
—M. cam'phorate, to impregnate with camphor. 
— a€l/. cam^Mwic pertaining to camphor. 

(Fr. camphre —L.(» campkora —Ar. kitf&T.\ 
campioB, kam'pt-m, n. any plant of the pnera 
Lychnis (or Meiandryum) and Sikne. [Origin 
unknown.] 

Campodea, kam-p6'dt~», n. a genus of bristle-tails. 
— adj. eampodC'iform, resembling a Campodea, 
as certain six-legged active insect grubs. [Gr. 
kampi, caterpillar, eldos, form.] 
campo aanto, kam'pd san’td, (It.) a burying- 
ground. 

camp-shaathiag, -ehcdding, -sheeting, -shot, 

kamp’shi’dhiHg, -shed'ing, -shit’ing, -shot, ns. 
piles and boarding protecting a river bank or the 
like. (Origin unknown.] 

Camptonite, kamp'tsn-it, n. an igneous rock com¬ 
posed essentially of plagioclase and hornblende. 
[Compton in New Hampshire.] 
campus, kam’pas, n. college grounds (and .build¬ 
ings), or collie, or self«ontained division of 
university: a university: the academic world. 
JL. field.] 

Cfampus Martins, kam'pss mdr’shss, kam’pdbs 
mSr'ti-dbs, (L.) field of Mars, used by the 
ancient Romans for athletic games, militery drill. 


etc. 

campykrtropous, kam-pil-ot’r»-p9s, adJ. of an 
ovule, curved so as to bring the micropyle near 
the chalaza. (Cr. kampyios, curved, trope, 
turning.] 

cauMho, kam’shd, camshoch, camsheugh, kam’- 
shukh, (Scot.) ad}, crooked. (Cf. cam, and O.E. 
sceolh, awry.] 

camstairy, caaisteerie, camsteary, kam-star'i, 
-stir'l, (chiefly Scot.) ad}, perverse, unruly. [Ety. 
dub.] 

canMtone. See cam (3). 

eamus, kam'ss, ad}, flat-nosed. [Prob. Fr. camus.) 

camas. See camis. 

cam-wood, kam'-wdbd, n. the wood of Baphia 
nillda, a West African papilionaceous tree, at 
first white, turning red on exposure to air, used 
as a red dye. [Perh. from African name kambi.\ 

can, kan, v4. [ms. in tnfin. except in Scots) to be 
able: have sufficient power: know(o6s.): have 
skill in:—3rd pers. can, 2nd sing, canst; parts, 
abs, except could in Scots; pa.r. could.—can is 
used for gan in M.E. and in Spenser. [O.E. 
cnnnan, to know (how to do a thing), to be able; 

£ res. indie, ran; Goth, kunnan, Ger. kdtuten, to 
sable. See con,ken,know; also cannot,can’t, 
couth.] 

can, kan, n. a vessel for holding or carrying 
liquids, generally of tinned iron, with a handle 
over the top: a chimney-pot: a tin, vessel of tin¬ 
plate in which meat, fruit, etc., are sealed up: a 
drinking-mug: a container for various things, as 
ashes, rubbish [U.S.), or film in quantity: a 
jacket in which a fiiel rod is sealed in an atomic 
reactor: jail (rAe can; slang). —v.r. to put up for 
presmvation in tins: to store in containers:— 
pr.p, emm'ing, ^a.p. and pa.t. canned.—p.adi. 
esnmat, packed in tins (or in U.S. jars): drunk 
(abnir): (of music) recorded for reproduction by 
e,V., gramophone.—ns.can'ful, as much as a can 
will hold:—p/. can'fuls; cann'er: cann'ery, a 
place where provisions are tinned.—can it! 
(sAinr).. stop talking about, doing, etc., that!; 
carry me can [slang), to take the blame; in the 
caa (of motion picture), ready for release: (of 


radio, TV, material), recorded and stored for 
ftiture use. [O. E. eanne.) 

Canada, Adn-yd'dd, n. a narrow cafton. [to.] 
Canadian, ksmd’Msn, ad}, pertaining to Ctuusda. 
—fi. a native or citiaen of Canada.—Qm'ada 
balsam (see balsam); Canada rice (see Zisaaia); 
Canadian waterweed (see Anacbarii). 
canaigre, ka-n6‘g»r, n. a Texan dock whose root 
is used in tanning. [Mexican Sp.] 
canaiUe, Aan-dy’, kan-l’, kott-dl*, n. the mob. the 
vulgar rabble. [Fr.,— L. cards, a dog.] 
canakin. See capnikin. 

canal, ks-naV, n. an artificial watercourse, esp. for 
navigation: a duct that conveys fluids (bio/.): a 
groove.— ad}s. canalic'nlar [kan-o^lk’S^), like 
or pertaining to a canaliculus; canalic'ulate, -d, 
channelled, grooved.— ns. canalic'ulua (anat.), a 
small fiirrow or channel:— pi. canalic'uii; can- 
alisi'tion (kan-sl-i-zS'slaH), the construction of 
canals; formation of an artificial channel: con¬ 
version into a canal: direction into a fixed 
channel [lit. and fig.). — v.t. can'alise, -ixc, to make 
a canal through; to convert into a canal: to 
direct into a fixed channel [lit. and fig.). —caaal'- 
boat, a boat for canal traffic; canai'-cell, a cell 
in the neck of an archegonium; canal'-rays' 
[phys.), positive rays, a stream of positively 
electrified particles through a perforation in the 
cathode of a vacuum-tube. [L. carUUis, a water- 
pipe.] 

canape, ka~na-pa‘, n. a piece of bread, sometimes 
fried or toastra, with caviare, or other dainty, etc. 
[Fr.] 

canard, ka-Hdr[d'), n. a false rumour; an early 
duck-like type of aeroplane. [Fr., lit. duck.] 
Canarese. See Kanarese. 
canary, kt-n&'ri, n. a light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands: a song-bird (finch) found in the 
Canary Islands, bright yellow in domestic breeds: 
a lively dance said to have taken origin in the 
Canary Islands (often in pi.). —a41. canary- 
coloured, bright yellow.— v.t. to dance the 
canary: to prance about.—cant'ry-bird, a 
canary; a jail-bird (slang): a mistress; cand'ry- 
cree'per, a yellow-flowered Tropaeolum (popu¬ 
larly but ungrammatically canarien'sis); cani'ry- 
grass, a grass [Phalaris canarlensls) whose se^ 
(can&'ry-seed) is used to feed canaries; cani'ry- 
wood, the timber of two species of Persea or 
Lauras of the Canary Islands, Azores and 
Madeira. 

canasta, k»-nas'ta, n. a card game of the rummy 
type, originating in South America. [Sp., 
basket.] 

canaster, ks-nas'ur, n. a kind of tobacco, so called 
from the rush basket in which k was originally 
brought from Spanish America. [Sp. canastra, 
canasta —Gr. kanastron.] 
cancan, kan'kan, n. a suge dance of French origin, 
orig. considered particularly indecorous. (Fr. 
cancan, chatter, scandal, the cancan; usually 
referred to L. quamquam, the pronunciation of 
which was long hotly disputed in the French 
schools; Littrd quotes O.Fr. caquehan, a noisy 
assembly.] 

cancel, kan'si, v.t. to cross out: to annul or sup¬ 
press: to abolish or wipe out: to counterbalance 
or compensate for: to remove as balancing 
each other, e.g. like quantities from opposite sides 
of an equation, like factors from numerator and 
denominator of a fraction:— [pr.p. con'celling; 
pa.t. and pa.p. con'celled).— n. the suppression of 
a printed leaf or sheet: the part so cancelled, or 
(usually) the new one substituted.— n.pl. cancelli 
[kan-sel’i; L. kang-keVi), cross-pieces forming a 
lattice-work or grating, as in the division between 
the choir and the body of a church: reticulations 
[anat.). — ad}s. can'celiate, -d, marked lattiMwise, 
reticulated.— n. cancelli'tion, cancelling; crou- 
wise marking.— ad}, can'cellous. [L. cancelldre. 
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to etoM out, eanceUl, l«ttice>work, dim. of 
eaiieer, u luttm.] 

cucdiur, cwKwIew, kon-sl-lir', (SeaU) vJ. of « 
hawk, to turn on tho wing before stoqping.—> 
Also n. 

Cencer, kan'sar, «. the ^us to v^iich the edible 
emb belongs: econstwtion(theCral^between 
Gemini and Leo, and a sign of the zotUac (once 
coincident with it) whose first point marks the 
limits of the sun’s course northward in summer: 
cancer, loosely any malignant new growth or 
tumour: properly a carcinoma or disorcte'iy 
growth of epithdial cells which invade adjacent 
tissue and spread by the lymphatics and blood* 
vessels to other parts of the body: any corroding 
evilOig.).—y.f. caa'cerate, to become cancerous. 
—lu. caaceri'tion.— adj. can'cerous, of, like, 
affected with, cancer.— adfs- canciitorm ikang’- 
kri-/Srm), crab-shaped: like cancer; can'crine 
(kang’krin), crab-luce: palindromic (from the 
false notion that a crab walked backwards); 
cancrizans ikang’kri-iatu\ mus.), of a canon, 
having the answer rqieating the subject back¬ 
wards; cancnMd(k<mg'kro/d),crab-like; cancer- 
Ifke.—Also n.—can'cer-root, beech-drops. [L., 
crab.] 

cancionero, kan-thy6-n&'r3, n. a collection of 
songs. [Sp.] 

cancriform, cancrizans, etc. See Cancer, 
candela, kan-del'a, -di'la, n. a unit of luminous 
intensity such that the luminous intensity of a 
black body radiator at the temperature of solidi¬ 
fication of platinum is 60 candela per sq. cm. 
[candle.] 

candelabrum, kan-di-la'br»m, or la', n. a branched 
and ornamented candlestick or lampstand:— 
pi. candela'bra—also used as a false sing. 
with pi. candela'bras. [L. candelabrum — candela, 
candle.] 

candelilla, kOn-da-lel'ya, n. a Mexican wax- 
yielding spurK. (Sp. dim. of candela, candle.] 
candent, kan'd»nt, ad/, glowing: white-hot.— n. 
candescence, kakdes'ans, a white heat.— art/. 
candesc'ent. [L. candire, to glow (inceptive 
candisdre).] 

candid, kan'did, ad/, white (obs.): shining, clear: 
frank, ingenuous: free from prejudice: fair, im¬ 
partial.—^v. can'didly.— n. can'didness.—candid 
camera, a type of camera used for taking un¬ 
posed photomphs of people engaged in the nor¬ 
mal occupations of their daily life: this style of 
photography. [L. Candidas, white.] 
candidate, kan'di-dSi, n. one who offers himself 
for any office or honour, so called because, at 
Rome, the applicant used to dress in white.— ns. 
can'didftture, can'didateship, can'didacy {-ds-sl). 
(L. candidatus — Candidas, white.] 
candied. See candy. 

candle, kan'di, n. a cylinder of wax, tallow, or the 
like surrounding a wick: a luminary: a candle¬ 
shaped object: a jet in a gas-stove: a photo¬ 
metric unit: (or new candle) candela: (interna¬ 
tional candle) a former unit of luminous intensity. 
— v.t. to test (as an egg) by holding up before a 
candle or other light.—can'die-berry, wax-myrtle 
or bayberry (Myrlca cerifera) of the spurge 
family, or its fruit: can'die-bomb, a small glass 
bomb filled with water, exploding in a candle- 
flame; can'die-coal (same as cannel-coal); 
can'dl^dipp'ing, the method of making candles 
by dipping instead of moulding; can'die-end, the 
end-piece of a bumt-out candle; can'die-ilsb, the 
eulachon: another West American fish, a cheek- 
armoured acanthopterywan {Anoplopoma fim¬ 
bria/ —the black candle-fidt-, can'die-hofder, one 
who holds a candle to another while working— 
hence one who abets or connives; can'die-lidit, 
the light of a candle: illumination by candles: 
the time when candles are lighted; can'dle- 
liglitar, one whose business is to light the candles: 


a spill; can'dieHMt, the oil-ytelding fruit of a 
species of Aleurites (spurge ftiniily) of the Raeifie 
Islands; caa'dle-power, illuminating power in 
terms of a standard candle—a name applied to 
various units of photometry; can’d to smill er, a 
snuffer, instrument or person (seeaanfl, 2): ano 
fig.i can'dlestick, a pt^ble stand for a candle, 
originally a stick or piece of Wdod; can'dle tree, 
a tropical American tree (Parmentlera csal/knt) of 
Bignonia family, with candle-like pods; cm'dls- 
wick, the wkk of a candle: a cotton tufted 
material used for bedspreads, em,; can'de- 
waster, one who studies late; can'dle-weod, die 
wood of various West Indian and Mexican 
resinous trees.—bum tbe candle at both snda, to 
waste or use up in two ways at once; not fit to 
hold a candle to, not to be compared with; soli 
by the candle, to offer for sale as long as a small 
piece of candle bums, the bid made just before it 
goes out being successful; the game is not worth 
the candle, the thing is not worth the labour or 
expense of it. [O.E. eandel —^L. candela, from 
candire, to glow.] 

Caadleaus, kan'dl-m»s. n. the R.C. festival of the 
purifleation of the Virmn Mary, on 2nd February, 
when candles are blessed: a quarter-day in 
Scotland, (candle, mass.] 

candock, kan'dok, n. the yellow water-lily, [can 
(2) and dock (1).] 

candor. U.S. spelling of candour. 

candour, in U.S. caudor, kan'dar, n. whiteness 
(nowrare): purity (obs.): kindness(obs.): free¬ 
dom from prejudice: sincerity: frankness. [Fr. 
candeur —L. candor, whiteness, from candire, to 
shine.] 

candy« kan'di, n. a sweetmeat of sugar boiled and 
crystallised (also su'gar-can'dy): any form of 
confectionery {U.S./: {U.S. pi. candies).— v.t. 
to preserve or dress with sugar; to crystallise as 
sugar or the like: to encrust.— v.l. to crystallise: 
to become encrusted:—oeff. can'died, encrusted 
with candy or sujur: sugared, flatterii^ (fig-)- 
—candy flkiss, a fluffy sweetmeat consisting of 
a ball of spun coloured and flavoured sugar 
sold on the end of a stick; candy stripe, a textile 
fabric pattern, consisting of narrow coloured 
stripes on a white background at intervals equal 
or nearly equal to the width of the stripe. (Fr. 
candi, from Ar. gandah, candy.] 

candy, kan'di, n. a South Indian weighs generally 
containing 20 maunds, about 500 poundi 
English.—Also can'die and kan'dy. (Tamil.] 

candytuft, kan'di-tuft, n. a cruciferous plant 
Oberls), with flowers in tufts or corymbs, the 
outer petals laiger than the inner. [From Cimdia 
or Crete, whence a species was brought, and 
tuft.] 

cane, kin, n. the stem of one of the small palms 
(as calamus or rattan) or the larger grasses (as 
bamboo, sugar-cane), or raspberry or the like: a 
slender rod for beating: a walking-stick.—v.t. to 
beat with a cane: to make or weave with canes, 
e.g. chairs.—n. can'ing, a thrashing with a cane. 
— adj. can'y, like, made of, or abounding in cane. 
— adj. cane'-bottomed, having a seat of inter¬ 
woven cane strips.— ns. cane'Jbrake, a thicket of 
canes, esp. (in Southern U.S.) of a giant reed; 
cane'-chair, chair made of rattan; cane'fruit, 
fruit borne upon canes, as raspberries, black¬ 
berries; cane'-mill, a mill for crushing sugar¬ 
cane; cane'-su'gar, sucrose, esp. that obuined 
from the sugar-cane; cane'-trash, refuse of sugar¬ 
cane used for fuel in boiling the juice; can'ing, a 
thrashing with a cane.— arU- can'y, like, made of, 
or abounding in cane. (Fr. canne —L. canna — 
Gr. kanni, a reed.] 

caneh. See kaneh. 

canclla, kart-el'a, n. cinnamon (obs.): (cqp.) a 
fwnus of low aromatic trees of a small family 
Canelli'ceae (-st-i), one of which yields white 
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cinnamoaor cimeUa burk. IL.L., dim. of auma, 
ned.] 

Hmephof, km’i-fSr, iarehit.y n. a female for 
male) sculptiura iisiiie bearing a basket on the 
head.—^Also c ane p hwta, canephonit caneahorus 
ifuhHf/or-M)^ l^r. kaniphoros, a basket 
bearer, as at the nmathenalc festival— kaneon, 
basket, pharos, bearing.] 

caneeccnt, ka-nes’sHt, aclf. tending to white: 
hoary.—n. caaedc'ence. [L. cUniscens — c&nire 
— edma, hoary.] 

cBagae, caag, kang, n. a Chinese portable pillory 
borne on the shoulders by petty offenders. [Fr. 
caague —Port, eango, a yoke.] 
caniciilar, ka-Hlk‘^br, adj. pertaining to the 
Dogstar (Canic'ola) or to the Dog-days: per¬ 
taining to a dog (facetious) —canicular year, 
cycle, Sodiic year, cycle. [L. camculSrts, Cani¬ 
cula, dim. of canis, a dog.1 
caning kan'in, kltn'in, adj. like or pertaining to the 
dog.—R. any animal of the dog tribe: a canine 
tooth.— ns. caninity (ka- or ki-nin'i-ti); Ca'nis, 
the dog genus, typical of the family Ca'nidae.— 
canine appetite, a huge appetite: canine letter, R 
(from its growling sound); canine tooth, a sharp- 
pointed tooth between the incisors and the pre- 
molars. [L. canittus — canis, a dog.] 
canister, kan'is-tsr, it. a box or case, for holding 
tea, shot, etc.: (for can'ister-shot), case-shot.— 
vs.t. can'ister, can'isterise, -ize, to put into, pack 
in, canistet(s).—it. canisteiisS'tion. [L. canis- 
trum, a wicker-basket; Gr. kanastron — kanne, a 
reed.] 

canities, ka-nish'i-iz, n. whiteness of the hair. [L.] 
canker, kang’ksr, n. an eating sore: a gangrene: 
a fungus disease in trees, esp. one due to Nectria: 
inflammation in horses’ feet: eczema of dogs’ 
ears: an abscess or ulcer in birds: anything that 
corrupts, consumes, irritates or decays; a 
canker-worm: a dog-rose (Shak.). —v.r. to eat 
into, corrupt, or destroy: to infect or poliute: 
to make sour and iil-conditioned.— v.i. to grow 
corrupt: to decay.— adi- cank'ered, corroded 
(obs): polluted (obs.): malignant, soured, crab¬ 
bed.— adv. cank'eredly.— n. cank'eredness.— adj. 
cank'erous, corroding like a canker.—n. cank'er- 
worm, a larva that cankers or eats into plants.— 
adj. cank'ery, affected with canker: crabbed 
(Scot.). (I., cancer, a crab, gangrene.] 
cann. Same as con (3). 

Canna, kan'a, n. the Indian shot (g-v.) genus of 
plants. [L., a reed.] 
canna. Sm cannot. 

canna, kan’a, cannach, kan’ahh, (Scot.) n. cotton- 
grasi. [Gael, canach.] 

cannabic, kan’sb-lk, or -ab‘, adj. pertaining to 
hemp.— ns. cann'abin, a resin obtamed from the 
hemp plant: Cann'abis, the hemp (q.v.) genus: 
(without cap.) narcotic drug variously-known as 
hashish, bhang, marihuana, etc. [Gr. kannabis; 
cf. O.E. hxnep.] i 

cannel, kan'l, n. a bituminous coal that bums with 
a bri^t flame, used for making oils and gas.— 
Also cann'el-coal, can'dic-coal. [Prob. form of 
candle.] 

cannelloni, kan-»-ld’ni, n. hollow tubelike pieces 
of paste like macaroni, stuffed with cheese or 
meat. [It. cannelloni, augm. of cannello, small 
tube.] 

cannetuie, kan’I-lOr, n. a groove or a fluting: a 

F roove round the cylindrical part of a bullet. 
Fr.J 

cannibd, kan't-bl, n. an eater of the flesh of his 
own species.— adj. relating to or practising canni¬ 
balism.— n. cann'ibalism, the practice of eating 
one’s own kind.—<u(i. cannibalist'k.— adv. 
cann'ibaOy (Shak.). —v.t. cann'ibaliso, -ize, to 
repair (a vehicle, aitmaft, etc.) with parts taken 
flrom other vehicles, etc.; to take (parts) for such 
Npairx. [Sp. Canibal, Cartbal, Carib.] 


camtikhi, kan'i-kia, a small can.—Also caa’aMa, 
can'ikin. [Dim. of can.] 
cannon, kan'su, a. a great gun (pi. cann'ona or 
cann'on): a cannon bone: a cannon bit: a 
stroke in billiards in which the cue-ball hits both 
the red and the t^sponent's ball (perh. for 
carom): a similar stroke In certain other vimes. 
—v.i. to cannonade: to make a cannon at 
billiards: to strike on the rebound: to collide.— 
v.t. to collide with.—it. muinonade', an attack with 
cannon.— v.t. to attack or batter with cannon.— 
ns. cannoneer', cannonier', one who manages 
cannon: cann'onry, cannonading: artillery.— 
caon'miball, a ball to be shot from a cannon: 
can'nonball-tree, a South American tree 
(Couromita gulanensis) with a large woody fruit; 
cannon bit, a smooth round bit; cannon bone, in 
mammals in which the digits are reduced in 
number, a bone formed by the fusion of the per¬ 
sisting metacarpals or metatarsals, which sup¬ 
ports the limb from ‘knee’ (wrist) or hock to fet¬ 
lock: in birds, the tarsometatarsus; cann'on- 
fodder, men re^rded merely as material to be 
consumed in war; caim'on-game, a form of 
billiards in which, the table having no pockets, 
the game consists in making a series of cannons; 
carni'on-met'al, gun-metal.— adf. cann'oa-proof, 
proof against cannon-shot.—cann'on-shot, a 
cannonball: the distance to which a cannon will 
throw a ball. [Fr. canon, augmentative—L. 
canna, a reed.] 

cannot, kan’st, v.t. can not (contracted can’t, kant, 
Scots canna, kan'a, kan'a). [can, not.] 
cannula, kan'u-la, n. a surgical tube, esp. one en¬ 
closing a trocar or perforator, or the breathing- 
tube inserted in the windpipe after tracheotomy. 
— adJ. cann'ulate. [Dim. of canna, a reed.] 
canny, kan’i, adj. (Scot, and Northern) knowing: 
skilful: shrewd: lucky: of good omen: free 
from taint of the supernatural or dangerous: 
comfortable: sparing in money matters: gentle: 
innocent, harmless (sometimes euphemistically): 
sly or pawky.—Also adv. — adv. cann'ily.—n. 
cann'iness.—ca’ canny (see ca’); no’ canny, pre¬ 
ternatural :_dangerous. [App. conn, with can.] 
canoe, ks-noo’, it. a boat made of the hollowed 
trunk of a tree, or of bark or skins: a skiff 
driven by paddling.— v.i. to paddle a canoe.— ns. 
canoeing; canoe'ist. [Sp. coiton—Haitian coiioa.] 
caiion, canyon, kan'ysn, n. a deep gorge or ravine. 

[Sp. cahdn, a hollow, from root of cannon.] 
canon, kan’an, n. a law or rule, esp. in ecclesiastical 
matters: a general rule or principle: standard or 
criterion: the books of Ae Bible accepted as 
the standard or rule of faith by the (Christian 
Church: the recognised genuine works of any 
author: a species of musical composition con¬ 
structed according to a rule, one part following 
another in imitation: a list of saints canonised: 
a large kind of type (print.). — adJs. canonic 
(ks-non’ik), -al, of the nature of, according to, 
or include in a canon: regular: ecclesiastical. 
—adv. canon'ically.— n.pl. canon'icals, the official 
dress of the cler^, regulated by the church 
canons.— n. caaonicity Qian-sn-is’l-ti), the state 
of belonging to the canon.— v.t. caa'oniM, -ize 
(Shak. -non'), to enrol in the canon or list of 
saints: to recognise as canonical.— ns. canonl- 
■fl'tion, -z-; can'onist, one versed in canon law. 
— adJ. canonist'ic.—canonical hours, set hours 
for prayer; those wheraln marriage may take 
lace in an English parish church (formerly 
a.m. to 12 noon, extended in 1886 to 3, in 1934 
to 6 p,m.; canon law, a digest of the formal 
decrees- of councils, ecumenical, general, and 
local, of diocesan and national synods, and of 
patriarchal decision as to doctrine and discipline. 
—cam» of dM mass, that rart of the mass which 
begins after the ‘Sanctus’ with the prayer *Te 
igitur*, and ends Just btfore the ‘Paternoster’. 
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[O.B. eanon—h. eat8n-^t. kanoit, a straight 
toA^ami, a ned.] 

canon, kan'tn, n. a member a body of clergy¬ 
men serving a cathedral or other churah and 
living under a rule; a clerical dignitary belonging 
especially to a cathedral, enjoying special emolu¬ 
ments, and obliged to reside there part of the 
year.—ru. can'oness, a member of a community 
of women living under a rule: a woman holding 
a prebend or canonry, <rften living in the world; 
can'oniy, the benefice of a canon.—Canon 
Regular, a member of an order (Augustinian, 
Austin, or Black Canons) living under a rule 
bMcd on St Augustine’s teaching, or of an off¬ 
shoot (Premonstratensians, White Canons), 
intermediate between monks and secular clergy; 
canon residentiary, a canon obliged to reside at a 
cathedral and take a share in the duty; canon 
sectdar, one other than a canon regular; honor¬ 
ary canon, one having the titular rank of canon 
in a cathedral, but without duties or emoluments; 
minor canon, one who conducts cathedral services 
but is not a member of the chapter. [O.E. 
canonic —L. canonicus — canon; see previous 
article.] _ 

canoodle, ka-nood’l, (slang) v.i. to fondle amorous¬ 
ly. [Origin obscure.} 

canophilist, k»-nof'i-lisl, n, a lover of dogs. [L. 
cam's, a dog. Gr. phileein, to love.] 

Canopus, ka-no'pus, n. a bright star in the southern 
constellation Argo navis', an Egyptian human¬ 
headed vase for holding the entrails taken from 
an embalmed body.— adj. Cano'pic. [L.,—Gr. 
Kandpos, Menelaus’s steersman who died at 
Canopus in Egypt, was stellified as Canopus, and 
identified with an Egyptian god worshipp^ in 
the form of a jar with human head.] 
canopy, kan'a-pi, n. a covering hung over a throne 
or bed: a covering of state held over the head: 
any overhanging covering, as the sky: a rooflike 
projection over a niche, tomb, statue, stall, altar, 
etc: the transparent cover over the cockpit of an 
aircraft; the overhead fabric part of a parachute. 
—y.r. to cover with a canopy (pr.p. can'opying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. can'opied). [Fr. canape —L. 
conopium, condpeum —Gr. kondpion, a couch 
with a mosquito curtain— kdndps, a mosquito.] 
canorous, kan-d'ns, -o', kan', adi- musical: sing¬ 
ing: resonant.— adv. cano'rously.— n. cano'- 
rousness. [L. candrus — canor, melody^— canire, 
to sing.] 

canst. Sm can (1). 

canstick, kan’stik, (Shak.) n. a candlestick. 
[Contr.] 

cant, kant, v.i. to speak whiningly: to use lan^age 
whose meaning has evaporated from continue 
repetition: to use the language of thieves, etc.: 
to talk in an affectedly solemn or hypocritical 
way.—n. a hypocritical or affected or perfunc¬ 
tory style of speech or thought: the language 
pwuliar to a sect: odd or peculiar talk of any 
kind: slang: a common saying: affected use of 
religious phrases or sentiments.—Also at^. —n. 
cant'er, one who cants, a beggar: one who 
makes hypocritical professions.— ad), cant'ing, 
whining, pretending to piety: in the form of a 
rebus, or implying a pun on the bearer’s name, 
allusive (her.). [L. cant&re, freq. of canire, to 
sing.] 

cant, kant, n. an inclination from the level: a 
toss or jerk: a sloping or tilted position or face: 
one of the segments forming a side-piece in the 
head of a cask: a ship’s timber lying obliquely to 
the line of the keel.— v.t. and v.i. to turn on the 
edge or corner: to tilt or toss suddenly.—it. 
cant'ing, tilting.— ns. cant'-board, a sloping 
board; cant'ing, tilting; cant'ing-coin, a piece of 
wood to prevent rolling of casks; cant'ing- 
wheel, a wheel with bevelled cogs; cant'-rail, a 
timber supporting the roof of a railway carriage. 


[Prob, conn, with Du. kata; Gear, kmue, comu.} 
cant, kant, n. sale by auetion.—M. to sell by 
auction. [O.Pr. eitcanr, auction; dar. uncertain, 
cf. L.L. incantdre, to put up to auction.] 
cant, kant, (Scot.) adl. brisa: lively. iCf. L.O. 
kaid, and canty.] 

can’t, kdnt, a colloquial contraction for cannot. 
Cantab, kan'tab, for Cantabrigian, km-4»4trU*i- 
»n, ad}, of or pwtaining to Cambridge (Latinised 
Cantabrigla). —Also n. 

cantabttik, kan'tediangk, n. a strolling singer. {It. 
cantambanco.) 

cantabile, kan-ta’be-lS, ad}, easy and fibwing. [It.] 
cantaloup, kan'to^lodp, u. a small, ribbed musk- 
melon: in U.S. extended to other varieties. 
[Fr.^—^It. Cantalupa, near Rome, where it was 
first grown in Europe.] 

cantankerous, ken-tang'ker-es, ad}, crossrgrained: 
perverse in temper.— adv. cantan'hetously.-Hi. 
cantan'kenHisness. [M.E.conrek, strife.) 
cantar. Same as kantar. 

cantata, kan-td'ta, it. originally the name applied 
to a sort of musical narrative by one person, 
accompanied by a single instrument; subse¬ 
quently an air was introduced—^the modm'n 
concert-aria: now also a choral work, a short 
oratorio or opera intended for concert perfor¬ 
mance only.— n. cantatrice (kan-ta-tri'chi or 
kan’te-tres), a female singer. [It.,—^L. cantire, 
freg. of canire, to sing.] 

cantata, kan-td'ta, kan-td'te, the 98th Psalm, from 
its opening words in Latin, ‘Cantate Domino’, 
canteen, kan-ten', it. a vessel used by soldiers, etc., 
for holding liquids: a box of cooking utensils or 
of knives, forks and spoons: a barrack-tavern, 
or refreshment house for soldiers: a restaurant 
attached to an office, works, or the like: a public 
house (S. Africa). —^wet, dry, canteen, one in 
which alcoholic liquors are, are not, sold. [Fr. 
cantine —It. cantina, a cellar; further der. un¬ 
certain.] 

canter, kan’ier, n. an easy gallop.—v.i. to move at 
an easy gallop.— v.t. to make to canter. [Grig. 
Canterbury-gallop, from the easy pace at which 
the pilgrims rode to Canterbury.] 
canterbury, kan'ter-ber-i, n. a stand with divisions 
in it for holding books, music, etc.—Canterbury 
bells, bell, orig. the nettle-leaved bell-flower, or 
throatwort: transferred to a cultivated species 
Campanula Medium with large blue, white, or 
pink bells, in some varieties double: loosely 
applied to other large-flowered bell-flowers, 
cantharis, kan'ther-is, n. a blister-beetle or Spanish 
fly (Lytta): in pi. cantharides (kan-thar'i-dis), 
their dried bodies, used for blistering, etc.— n. 
can'tharid, a member of the genus Cantharis, 
otherwise Lytta.— ad}s. canthar'idal, cantharid'- 
ian, cantharid'ic.— a. canthar'idine, the active 
principle of blistering-flies. [L. cantharis—A^t. 
kaniharis (a blister-beetle), pi. kantharidis.] 
cantharus, Kon'the-rus, n. a large two-handled 
drinking-cup: a laver in the atrium before 
ancient churches:—^/, can'thari. [L.,—Gr. 

kataharos.) 

canthua, kan'this, n. the angle at the junction of the 
eyelids:—p/. can'thi. [Gr. kanthos.] 
canticle, kan'ti-kl, n. a song: a non-metrical 
hymn, esp. ope used in church service as the 
Benedicite: n canto (Spent.): a short canto: (in 
pi.) the Song of Solomon.—n. can'ticum, a can¬ 
ticle: a part-song in an ancient play. [L. 
canticum, dim. cantlculum.] 
canticofy). See kantikoy. 
cantilena, kan-ti-le'na, n. a ballad or light song: 
a vocal or instrumental melody : a cantus firmus 
or melody for church use: a singing exercise or 
solfeggio. [L. cantilina.] 
cantilever, kan'ti-Uv-er, or -/ev', n. a large 
bracket for supporting cornices, balconies, and 
even suirs.—cantilever bridge, one composed of 
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arms projcctlns the piers and connected 
together in the middle of the span. [Perh. cant, 
an^, and lever,] 

camHate, kan'tf-Ut, v.t. and v.l. to chant, intone. 
— It. caatilli'tioa.--<KV. can'tillatory. 
cantJoa, hm'shtn, {Speits.) it. a song. [L. coHtid, 
-dnisA 

cantle, kan’tl, n. a comer, edge or slice of any¬ 
thing: the raised hind part of a saddle: the 
crown of the head or of the causeway (Scot .).— 
v.t. to cut a piece from: to divide.—n, cant'i^ a 
fragment, [cant, edge.] 

canto, kan'tS, n. a division of a long poem: the 
part that carries the melody (mus.): — pi. cantos. 
—Also (Skak.) can'ton.—can'to fer'mo. plain- 
song, tlM unornamented melody used in the 
Western Church from the earliest times, to which 
later other parts in counterpoint were added. 
[It.,—^L. cantus — cantre, to sing.] 
canton, kan'tan, kan-ton’, n. a corner (o6s.); a 
division or space (obs.): a division of territory, 
constituting in Switaerland a separate govern¬ 
ment, in France a subdivision of an arrondisse- 
ment: a pilastered or quoined corner of a 
building: an ordinary of a shield, being a 
square occupying i^nerally the dexter, some¬ 
times the sinister, chief of the field (her.). — v.t. to 
divide into cantons: (mil. pron. k»n-tSon‘) to 
allot quarters to.— a4js. can'tonal, pertaining to 
or divided into cantons; can'toned, ornamented 
at the corners with projecting pilasters (archit.)x 
placed in the midst of charges occupying the 
comers (her.). — n. canton'ment (mil. pron. kan- 
todH'mant), the temporary quarters of troops 
talcing part in manoeuvres or active operations: 
in India, formerly, a permanent militaiy town. 
[O.Fr. canton; It. cantone, corner, district— 
ranro, a comer: cf. cant (2).] 
cantor, kan’t&r, n. the leader of the singing in a 
church, a precentor.— aids, canto'rial J-td'ri-al, 
-rd'): cantd'ris, (gen. of L. cantor) of the cantor, 
i.e. on the north side of a choir (opposed to 
decani). (L., singer, canire, to sing.] 
cantred, kan'tred, cantrcf, kan’trev, (hist.) n. a 
division of the country—a hundred. [W. 
cantref—cant, hundred, and tref, town.] 
cantrip, kan’trip, (Scot.) n. a freak or wilful piece 
oftrKikery: a witch’s spell. [EtySunknown.] 
Cantuarian, kan-tS-S'rl-an, ad}, pertaining to 
Canterbury as the archiepiscopal see of the 
primate of the Church of England. [L.L. 
Cantuarlus, Cantuarensis —O.E. Cantware (pi.) 
the people of Kent.] 

cantus, kan'tas, n. a melody, esp. an ecclesiastical 
style of music x—pl. can'tus.—cantos firmus, canto 
fermo. [L.,song—rondrr, to sing.] 
canty, kan’tl, (Scat.) adj. cheerful, lively.—n. 
can'tiness. [cant (4); cf. L.G. kantig.J 
canuck, ka-nuk', n. a Canadian (U.S.): a French- 
Canadian (Canada): a small horse, 
canvas, kan'vas, n. a coarse cloth made of hemp or 
other material, now esp. cotton, used for sails, 
tents, etc., and for painting on: the sails of a 
ship: a piece of stretched canvas, painted or to 
be paint^: material for covering the ends of a 
racing-boat (whence a canvas-length, win by a 
canvas).— v.t. to cover with canvas.— ns. can'vas- 
back, a North American duck, very good eating, 
its back ashy white, crossed by broken, zi^g, 
dark lines; caa'vas-climb'er (Skak.), a sailor; 
can'vas-stratch'er, a wooden frame on which 
canvas is stretched for oil-painting; caa'vas- 
work, embroidery up6n canvas, or upon cloth 
Over which canvas has been laid to guide the 
stitches.—under canvas, having the sails unfurled, 
under sail: living in tents. [O.Fr. canevas—L. 
canncdils —Gr. kannabis, hemp.) 
canvass, kan'vas, v.t. to toss in canvas, or in a 
blanket (Skak.): to toss or turn about: to 
examine: to discuss: to solicit votqsi orders. 


CaiMKily 

contributions, me., from: (in American dee- 
tions) to scratinise.— v.l. to solicit votes, etc. 
(with for) — n. close examination: a seeking or 
solicitation: an election scrutiny ‘(U.S.). —n. 
caa'vasser. [canvas.] 

cany. See cane. 

canyon. Same as callan. 

canzone, kantsS’nS, n. a song or air resembling a 
madrqni but less strict: an instrumental piece of 
like character: a series of stanzas in Italian 
poetry, of various metrical arrangements:— 4 :/. 
canzoni (-nf). — ns. (dim.) canzonet (ft^n-sd-ner'), 
cansonetta (kan-tsd-net’ta; pi. canzonette, -(d). 
[It., a song, L. cantid, -dnis — canire, to sing.] 

caoutchouc, kow'ckdbk, n. india-rubber, gum- 
elastic: the latex of rubber trees. [Fr.,—Carib 
cakucku.] 

cap, kap. If. a woman's light head-dress; brimless 
covering for the head: an official or symbolic 
head-dress or one appropriated to a special class 
or use, academic, athletic, etc.: membership of a 
team symbolised by a cap: a caplike covering of 
any kind; the top of a toadstool: theupumrmost 
or terminal part of anything: a percussion-cap 
(see percussion): a paper disk enclosing a ful¬ 
minating substance for use with toy pistols, etc.: 
a lifting of the cap in salutation.— v.t. to cover 
the end or top of: to touch with a cap in con¬ 
ferring a degree: to admit to membership of a 
team: to outdo or surpass by following with a 
better.— v.t. and v.l. to salute by raising the cap 
(pr.p. capp'ing, pa.p. and pa.t. capped, kapi ).— 
capping, a covering: a graduation ceremony.— 
ns. cap'-case (obs.), a small travelling-case, a 
chest; cap'-paper, a kind of wrapping paper; a 
size of writing paper.—Mack cap (see black); 
cap and bells, the marks of a professional jester; 
cap in hand, submissively: suppiicatingly; cap 
of liberty, or Phrygian cap, the conical cap given 
to a Roman slave on enfranchisement, now the 
symbol of republicanism; cap of maintenance 
(see maintenance); cap verses, to quote verses in 
turn, according to rule; college cap, a mortar¬ 
board or trencher-cap; set her cap at, of a 
woman, to set herself to captivate (a man); the 
cap fits, the allusion is felt to apply; throw up 
one's cap, to make this gesture (lit. or fig.) in 
token of immoderate joy. [O.E. enppe —L.L. 
cappa, a cape or cope.] 

cap, caup, kap, kdp, (Scot.) n. a wooden drirtking- 
bowl, with two handles. [O.E. copp, a cup; or 
Scand. koppr.] 

capa, kd'pa, n. a Spanish cloak: fine Cuban 
tobacco for the outsides of cigars. [Sp.] 

capable, kbp'a-bl, adj. comprehensive (Skak.)'. 
having (esp. legal) right, or (with of) right to 
(obs.)'. having practical ability: able (often with 
of): qualified.— ns. capability, quality or state 
of being capable: (usu. in pi.) feature capable of 
being used or developed: ability for the action 
indicated, because provision and preparation 
have been made; cap'shleness.—capable of, able 
to take in, contain, understand, etc. (arch.): 
able, good, well-made, etc., enough to, or bad, 
foolish, etc., enough to (foi. by verbal noun or 
other action noun): susceptible of. [Fr.,—L.L. 
capSbills —L. eapire, to hold, take.] 

capacity, kappas'i-tl, n. power of holding, contain¬ 
ing, absorbing, or grasping: room; volume: 
ability: power of mind: character in which one 
does something: legal competence: maximum 
possible output or performance; capacitance.— 
ad}, attaining the full capacity.—a<(/. capacious 
(ka-pk'skas), including much: roomy: wide: 
extensive.--^v. capi'cionsly.—nr. capi'eious- 
ness; capac'hance, the property that allows a 
system or body to store an electric charge: the 
value of this expressed in fbrads (q.v.).— v.t. 
capac'ltate, to make capable: to qualify.— n. 
capac'itor, an electrical device having large 
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CApacitance. —jacity for haat. power of absor¬ 
bing heat; legal capacity, thepower to alter one's 
rights or duties by the exercise of flree will, or 
responsibility for one’s acts; to capacity, to the 
utmost capacity, the fbllest extent possible. [Fr. 
capaciti —L. capSx, -iefs, abte to receive— 
ct^re, to hold.] 

cap-i-pie, kap-^pi, adv. from head to foot, refer¬ 
ring to arming, as a knight. (O.Fr. cap a pie 
(mod. de pied en cap )—L. caput, head, ad, to, 
pis, foot.] 

capanson, ka-par'i-san, n. the covering of a horse: 
a rich cloth laid over a warhorse: dress and 
ornament* generally.—v.r. to covo- with a cloth, 
as a horse: to dress very richly.— adl. capar'i- 
soned. (Fr. caparacon —Sp. caparazdn, augmen¬ 
tative of capa, a cape, cover—^L.L. cappa.] 
cape, kip, n. a covering for the shoulders attached 
as a tippet to a coat or cloak: a sleeveless cloak. 
(O.F. cape —L.L. eappa.J 
cape, kip, n. a head or point of land running into 
the sea or a lake.— v.l. (naut.) to keep a course.— 
Cape cart, a two-wheeled vehicle with hood and 
pole; C^pe Coloured (S. Africa), person of 
mixed race, mainly in the W. Cape area; Cape 
doctor, a south-east wind at the Cape, so named 
(as being able to blow away germs) by Anglo- 
Indians formerly invalided there; CaiM Dutch, 
former name for language now (officially and 
generally) known as Afrikaans (4.V.): an archi¬ 
tectural style of the Cape, characterised by 
whitewash^, gabled, thatched-roof, single¬ 
storey houses; Cape gooseberry, the strawberry- 
tomato iPhysalis peruviana), a S. American 
solanaceous plant with bladdery calyx, natural¬ 
ised in S. Africa: its edible fruit; Cape night¬ 
ingale, a frog; Cape pigeon, the pintado petrel; 
Cape smoke, S. African brandy, dop.—the Cape, 
Cape of Good Hope: Cape Province, Cape¬ 
town, and Cape Peninsula. [Fr cap —L. caput, 
the head.] 

capelin, kap’a-lin, a. a small fish of the smelt 
family, abundant off Newfoundland, much used 
as bait.—Also cap'lin. [Fr. capelan.] 
capeline, kap'»~lin, n. a small iron skullcap worn 
by archers: a light woollen hood for evening 
wear: a surgical bandage for the head.—Also 
cap'eliine. [Fr.,—L.L. capella — capa, a cap.] 
Capella, ka-pel'a, n. a first-magnitude star in the 
constellation Auriga. [L., lit. she-goat.] 
capellet, kap'a-lit, n. a wen-like swelling on a 
horse’s elbow, or on the back part of his hock. 
[Fr.,—L.L. capella — capa, a cap.] 
capellmeister. Same as Kapellmeister, 
caper, ki'par, n. the pipkied flower-bud of a bush 
iCapparis spinosa) grown in Sicily.—ci'per-buah; 
c&'per-sauce, a sauce for boiled mutton, etc., 
made with capers; ci'per-spurge, a kind of 
spurge whose capsules are sometimes pickled; 
cA'per-tea, a black tea with a knotty cuiied leaf. 

[L. capparis —Gr, kapparls.] 
caper, ki'par, v.l. to leap or skip like a goat: to 
dance in a frolicsome manner.— n. a leap: a 
frisk.—R. efi'perer.—to cut a caper, to execute a 
frisk. [See capriole.] 

capercailzie, -llie, -Izie, cap-ar-ki'l(y)l, n. a 
species of grouse weighing up to 12 pounds. 
[Gael. capiJl collie, horse of the wood.] 

Capemaite, Am-, ka^pir’nl-it, n. an inhabitant of 
Capernaum in Galilee: (polemically) a believer 
in transubstantiatlon (John vi. 35, 51).— ad}. 
Capemaitic l-lt'lk). — adv. Capemalt'ically. 
capemoity, -ie, capperaoity, kap-ar~tud'ti {Scot.) 
n. the head, noddle.— at^. peevish: crabbed: 
capricious—a4i. capemoit'ad, capemoity. [Ori¬ 
gin unknown.] 

capiHaceous, kap-i-U'shas, adj. hairlike.— ns. cap- 
illalra (-Ur’), orig. an infusion of maidenhair 
fem (Ft. caplllalre): a syrup flavoured with 
orange-flower water; capUlarity (-lar'I-ti), capil- 
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hry.quality: capillary attraction.—«V>capttHy 
(ka-pil'a^rt- sometimes Aug*'), havbig to do with 
hair: hairlike: of very stnall benW: rriatmg to 
capillary attraction.—«. a fine-bored ttfbe: a' 
minute vessel such as those that connect arteries 
with veins.— n. capillHiiim (kapd-4lsk'i-am), a 
mass of thteads.—capillary attmetion, the force 
that causes liquids to rise in capillary tubes and 
wicks, to spread throu^ blotting-paper, etc. [L. 
capillus, hair.] 

capital, kap'-it-i, ad), relating to the head: invol¬ 
ving the death penalty: placed at the head: 
main, chief, principal; excellent (co//.): relating 
to capital.—n. the chief or most important thing: 
the chief town or seat of government: a large 
letter, in the form used at the banning of a 
sentence, etc.: the stock (including property and 
equipment) and/or money used for carrying on a 
business: possessors of capital collectivdy, or 
their political and economic influence and in- 
teresu: any advantage used as a means of 
gaining further advantages.— n. capitalisi'tion, 
-izA'tkm.— v.t. cap'italise, -ize, to furnish with 
capital: to convert into capital or money: to 
turn to account: to print or write with capital 
letters.— ns. cap'italism, condition of possewng 
capital: the economic system which generates 
and gives power to capitalists; cap'ituist, one 
who derives income and power from capHal.— 
Also adl. —o4/. capitaliBt'ic.— adv. cap'itail^, 
chiefly: principally: excellently (co//.): by capi¬ 
tal punishment—cMtal cross, a Greek cron 
with terminations like Tuscan capitals; capital 
gains, profits from the sale of bonds or other 
assets; capital goods, producers* goods; capita] 
levy, an exaction by a state, for a specific purpose, 
of a proportion of the capital (money value— 
cash, securities, mortgages, houses, machinery, 
goodwill, etc.) of its members; capital murder, a 
murder involving the death penahy; ciqiital ship, 
a warship of the largest and strongest class; 
capital BUI, deadly sin.—circulating or floating 
capital, that which constantly changes hands, as 
wages paid to workmen, raw material used; fixed 
capital, consists of buildings, machines, tools, etc.; 
make capital out of, to turn to advantage; work¬ 
ing capihd, capital needed to carry on a business: 
liquid capital (see liquid): assets after debts have 
been paid. [O.Fr. capitel —L. capiUdls — caput, 
the hMd.] 

capital, kap'M, n. the head or top part of a 
column, etc.: a chapter of a book. [\.. capital- 
lum, dim. of caput, head.] 

capitan, kap-i-tin', or kap'i-tan, (hist.) n. the chief 
admiral of the Turkish fleet.—n. capitan'o, a 
head-man. [Sp. capitan, and It. capitano’, see 
captain.] 

capitate, kap'it-it, ad), having a head, knob, or 
capitulum.— n. capiti'tion, numbering of heads 
or individf^is: a poll-tax.—capitation grant, a 
grant of so much a head. [L. capltitus, headed, 
capititii, -inis, poll-tax— caput, head.] 

capitayn, kap-i-tin', (Spans.) n. captain. 

Capita, kap’it-ol, -al, n. the temple of Jupiter at 
Rome, built on the Capitoline hill: the house 
where Congress or a state legislature meets (U.S.). 
— adls. capitfi'iian, capit'oline. [L. Capililimn — 
caput, the head.] 

capitulu', ka-pit'ul-ar, n. a statute passed in a 
chapter or ecclesiastical.court: a member of a 
chapter.— adJ. relating or belonging to a chapter 
in a cathedral.— adv. capit'ulaily.— n. capit'uliny, 
a colieetton of ordinances: a heading.—of a 
chapter. [See chapter.] 

capitulate, ka-pit'Ol-it, v.t. to treat: to draw up 
terms of agreement: to yield or surrender on 
certain conditions or heads.— ns. capit'ulant, one 
who capitulates; capitulA'tion.—«(/. c^t'ula- 
tory. [L.L. capitulitus, pa.p. of capitmire, to 
arrange under heads— capitulum, a chapter.] 
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k^-pitM-hun, m, • «Ion head of wasile 
flowers, as in Compositae (ftor.): the head of a 
bone, esp. of a lib (also capitdl'nm) (aHat.):—pl. 
capk'nia, capHaH'a.— attls. capit'idata; oipit'* 
alar. {L., dim. of ct^ut, head.] 
caple, capal, Ica'pl, a. a horse. [M.E. ct^eU ef. 
O.N. kqpalli Ir. eapall; L.L. eabalhts, a horse.] 
caplin. See capriin. 

capnomancjr, kap'nif^iut-si, n. divination by 
smoke. (Gr. kapnos, smoke, mantelk, divina¬ 
tion.] 

capocoiia, ka-pok'kya, {Shak. chipochia) n. a fool, 
lltil 

capon, k&'pn, n. a castrated cock: (jocularly) a 
fish, esp. a herring: a letter (SAek.).—v.r. dl'- 
ponise, -ise. [O.E. capuni L. capo, -dnls, Gr. 
kapdit—kopteln, to cut. Sm chop.] 
caponierc, kap-6-nir'in. a covered passage across 
the ditch of a fortified place.—^Also caponier'. 
[Fr. caponnidre, Sp. capoitera, capon-coop.] 
caporal, kap-or-al’, n. a kind of shag tobacco. 
(Fr.] 

capot, ka^pot', n. the winning of all the tricks at the' 
game of piquet, and scoring forty.—v.r. to score 
capot against. [Fr.] 

capote, ka-p6t’, n. a long kind of cloak or mantle. 

[Fr. dim. of cqpr, a cloak; see cape.] 
capotaine. See copataine. 

Caippagh-brown, kap'S-brown, n. a brown bitu- 
muous earth pigment, stained with oxide of 
manganese and iron from Cappagh near Cork. 
—Also Capp'ah-brown. 

Capparis, kap'ar-ts, n. the caper genus, giving 
name to the fkmily Capparida'ceae, akin to the 
crucifers.— adi. canmrid&'ceous. [See caper.] 
cappuccino, k^poot-chi'nd, ka-pdb-, n. black 
cofiee with a little milk, perh. from the colour of 
a Capuchin's gown. [It., Capuchin.] 
capreolate, kap‘ri-64at, a^. tendrilled. [L. dp- 
rfditts, a tendril.] 

capric, kap'rfk, caproic, k»p-rS'ik, caprylic, 
kap~rll’ik, adjs. applied to three fatty acids ob¬ 
tained from butter, etc., with goat-like smell.— 
ns. cap'rate, cap'roate, cap'ryiate, salts respec¬ 
tively of these. [L. caper, a goat.] 
capriM, ka-pres', n. a change of humour or opin¬ 
ion without reason: a freak: changeableness. 
— ns. capriccio (ka-pre’ckd), a sportive motion: a 
species of free composition, not subject to rule as 
to form or figure (mux.); capriccioso (-cAd'sd), a 
direction in music for a free style.— a4i. capri- 
cions ika-prish'as), humorous {Shak.): full of 
caprice: changeable.— adv. capri'ciously.—ft. 
capri'ciouanesa. [Fr. caprice and It. capriccio', 
perh. from L. caper (m.), copra (f.), a goat.] 
Cmricom, kap’rMidrn, n. a constellation and a 
sign of the zodiac represented as a horned goat or 
monster. See tropic. [L. capricornus — caper, a 
goat, eornU, a horn.] 

caprifig, kap'ri-fig, n. a goat-fig, wild fig.—n. 
caprinck'tion, a method of prcAnoting the fertili¬ 
sation and rinening of cultivated figs (which are 
practically dioecious) by hanging on the trees 
branches of caprifig (which have male flowers as 
well as sterile female or gall flowers) so that the 
gall-wasps emerging from the galls and flying to 
the cultivated fig to lay their eggs, carry with 
them some pollra.— v.t. cap'rify. [L. capricus, 
the wild fig— caper, a goat, and ficus, a fig.] 
capriaa, kap'rin, adj. goat-like. 
capzlibM^ kap’rl-fdl {Spens. caprifoii, -/of/), an old 
name for honeysuckle.—n.p/. Caprifolii'ceae 
(-sf-d), the honeysuckle family.— aM. caprifolii'- 
ceout. [L. caper, goat, folium, leaf.] 
caprilona, kap’ri-fdrm, atO. goatlike. [L. caper, 
goat, fSnna, form.] 

caprioi^ kt^'ri-dl, n. a caper: a leap without ad¬ 
vancing.— ¥.1. to leap: caper. [O.Fr. capriole — 
It. cemtola —L. cqpar (m.), copra (f.), a goat.] 
capa, Aqps, (coff.) for capitalst capital letters. 


Capafam, ki^'sl-an, a^. of a Mediterranean cuhuN 
answering to the Aurignacian. [L. Cqpaa, 
Gafta, in Tunisia.] i 

Capsicum, ktg^'sl-kam, n. a tropical slmibby genus 
of the potato family, yielding cayenne pepper.— 
H. capeicia {~sIh), an^ extract from capsicum. 
[Perh. L. eapsa, a case.] 

capaid (bug), kap'sU, n. any of several small 
active plant pests. [Gr. kapsis, gulping— 
kaptein, to gulp down.] 

capsize, kap-siz, v.t. to upset.—v.f. to be upset.— 
n. an overturning. — adl- capsis'able. [Grigin 
unknown.] 

capstan, kap'stan, n. an upright machine turned by 
bars or otherwise so as to wind a cable upon it. 
[Fr. cabestan, capestan, through L.L. forms from 
L. capire, to take, hold.] 
capsule, kap'sSI, n. a dry dehiscent fruit of more 
than one carpel {hot.): the spore-bearing part of 
a moss (hot.): a fibrous or membranous 
covering {zoo!.): a gelatine case for holding a 
dose of medicine: a small dish: a metallic or 
other container: a self-contained spacecraft or a 
part of one, manned or unmanned, recoverable 
or non-recoverable.— adls. cap'sular, cap'- 
sulary; cap'sulate. [Fr.,—L. capsula, dim. of 
capsa, a case— capfre, to hold.] 
captain, kap'tin, n. a head or chief officer: the 
commander of a troop of horse, a company of 
infantry, a ship, or a portion of a ship’s company: 
in the navy, an officer rankin;^ with a colonel: in 
the army, an officer ranking with a naval 
lieutenant: the overseer of a mine: the leader of 
a team or club: the head-boy of a school.— v.t. 
to lead.— ns. cap'taincy, the rank or commission 
of a captain; cap'tainsbip, cap'tainry {obs.), 
rank or condition of a captain: skill in com¬ 
manding.—cap'tain-gen'eral, commander of an 
army.—captain of industry, a great industrial 
employer. (O.Fr. capitaine —L.L. capit&neus, 
chief—L. caput, head.] 

caption, kap'shan, n. the act of taking: an arrest: 
the formal title of an indictment or deposition 
which shows the authority under which it is 
Executed or taken {Engl, law): in Scotland, 
before 1837, a formal warrant to apprehend a 
debtor or other defaulting obligant, given in the 
Bill Chamber after letters of horning had been 
executed: a heading, legend, or accompanying 
Wording of an article, chapter, illustration, or 
cinematograph picture, etc.— v.t. to give a 
caption (heading, etc.) to.— ad/, cap'tious, ready 

to catch at faults or take offence: peevish_ adv. 

cap'tiottsly.— n. cap'tiousness. [L. captid, -dnls 
capire, to take.] 

captive, kap'tiv, n. a prisoner: a person or animal 
kept in confinement.— atU. confined: kept in 
bondage: restrained by a line (as a balloon): 
charmed or subdued by anything {fig.): per¬ 
taining to captivity.— v.t. {kap'tiv, also in 
Spens., Milt, kap-tiv') to make captive or to 
captivate.— v.t. cap'tivatc, to charm: to engage 
the affections of.— adJ. cap'tivatiiqt.— ns. cap'ti- 
va(u)nce {Spens.), captivity; captiv'ity; cap'tor, 
one who takes a captive or a prize; cap'ture, 
the act of taking: the thing taken: an arrest: 
transference of a tributary to another river by 
more active denudation {geol.). — v.t. to take as 
a prize: to take by force.—captive bolt (pistol), 
a gunlike device which fires a rod, used in 
slaughtering animals. [L. captivus, captor, 
captdra — capire, captum, to take.] 
capuccio, ka-poot'ehd, {Spens.) n. a hood. [It.] 
capucfae, ka-poosh', 'pddch', n. a hood, esp. that 
worn fay the Capuchins. — n. Capuchin {kap'd-chin 
or kaf-od^shin'), a friar of a branch of the 
Franciscan order so called from the hood he 
wears: a cloak tike a capuchin’s: a hooded 
pigeon: a capuchin monkey.—capuchin cross, a 
cross with each arm terminated by a ball; 
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monkey, • South American monkey 
VCebu£i with hair like a cowl. {Fr., cowl— 
lA^cmpa', seecap, ome.] 
capni. Sm caple. 

caimt, kap'at, -at, n, a head: a knobo/. cap'ita. 
—capot mortvum, the residuum after mstillation: 
worthless residue. [L.) 

capybara, kap-l-b&'ra, n. the largest living rodent, 
a native of South America, allied to the guinea- 
pig. (Port, ft'om Tupi.] 

car, k6r, n. a vehicle moved on wheels, applied to 
very various forms—a large and splendid vehicle, 
as a triumphal car, a funeral car, the two¬ 
wheeled Irish jaunting-car, a motor-car: a 
street tramway carriage: in America, applied to 
all vehicles for railway travelling, as a pi^nger- 
car, freight-car, etc.: in Britain, to certain forms 
of railway carriage, as dining-car, rideping-car, 
Pullman-car: a chariot (poet.): the part of a 
balloon or airship that carries passengers ano 
load.—car'man, a man who drives a car or 
cart: a carter; car'port, a covered parking space, 
esp. a space under a roof projecting from a 
building. [O.Fr. carre —L.L. carra, a Celt, 
word, seen in Ir. carr, Bret, karr.] 
carabine. See carbine. 

carabiniere, ka-r&be-nya'ra, (It.) a policeman 
armed with a rifle. 

CarabuB, kar'a-bas, n. a genus of beetles giving 
name to the ground-beetle family, Carabidae 
(ka-rab'i-di). (Gr. karabos, a kind of beetle.] 
caracal, kar'a^kal, n. the Persian lynx. [Fr., 
prob.—^Turk. qara-qulaq, black ear.] 
caracara, kar-rd-ka~ra', or ka-ro~ka'rd, n. a name 
for several South American vulture-like hawks. 
[Imit.] 

carack. See carrack. 

caracol, caracole, ka'ra-kdl, n. a half-turn or 
wheel made by a horseman: a winding stair.— 
v.i. to turn half-round: to prance about. [Fr. 
caracole —It. caracoUo —Sp. caracol, a spiral 
snail shell.] 

caract, kar'akt, (Shak.) n. mark: sign. [App. Gr. 
charaktos, marked.] 
caracul. See karakul. 

carafe, ka-rqf', n. a waler-bottie for the table. 
(Fr. carqfe, prob. from Ar. gharafa, to draw 
water.] 

caramba, kdr-dm’ba, (Sp.) interj. expressing 
annoyance or surprise. 

carambola, ka-ram-bo'la, n, a small East Indian 
tree (Averrhoa Carambola) of the wood-sorrel 
family: its acrid pulpy fruit used for tarts, etc. 
[Port.] 

carambola, ka’ram-bo!. See carom, 
caramel, kar'a-mel, n. a dark-brown substance 
produced from sugar by loss of water on heating, 
used in colouring puddings, whisky, wines, etc.: 
a tenacious sweetmeat made with sugar, butter, 
etc,—adj. made of or containing caramel: of 
the colour of caramel.— vs.t. and vs.l. car'amel, 
car'amelise, -ize.—Also car'omel. [Fr.,—Sp. 
caramelo.] 

caranna, kar-an’a, carauna, -dn'a, n. a resinous 
substance yielded by various South American 
burseraceous trees. [Sp. caraka, from Tupi.] 
Caraax, kar'angks, n. the scad ^nus of Ashes, 
giving name to a family Carangidae (kar-an'Jt- 
de). — adJ. carangoid (kar-ang’goid). [Origin 
obscure.] 

Carapa, kar'a-pa, n. a genus of tropical trees of 
the mahogany family yielding car'ap (or crab')- 
mits, -oil, -wood. Icaralpi, the native Guiana 
name.] 

carapace, kar'a-pSs, n. the shell of the crab, 
tortoise, etc.— adj. carap&'cial (shl). [Fr.,— 
Sp. carapacho.] 

carat, kar'at, it. a unit of weight (metric carat i- 
200 milligrams) used for gems: (also karat) a 
unit used in expressing flneness of gold, 24-carat 
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>ld being pure gold: worth, eatimate (oA«.). 
'r.,—^Ar. qhdt, perh. team Or. keratloH, a 
carob-seed used as a weight.] 
carauna. See caranna. 

caravan, kar‘»-van, -ran', a oompuiy trsvdHng 
together for security, esp. in crossing the deserts: 
a company of people: a fleet with convoy: a 
covered van: a house on wheels.—v./. to travel 
in a caravan:—jir.p. car'avaning or catavana'ing: 
pa.p. and pa.t. car'avaaed, caravanned',—ns. 
caravaneer', the leader of a caravan: canvanserai 
(-van'sa-ei), a kind of unfurnished inn or 
extensive enclosed court where caravans stop.— 
Also caravansarai, -sary. [Pcrs. k&rwdn, caravan. 
k&r-wansarSi (sarSi, inn).] 
caravel, kar'a-vel, n. a light Mediterranean sailing- 
ship. [Fr. carove/Ir—It. caravella; cf. L.L. 
cdrabus, Or. kSrabos, a light ship.] 
caraway, kar’a-wi, a. an umbelliferous plant 
(Carom Carvl) with aromatic firuits (caraway 
seeds) used as a tonic and condiment. [Prob. 
Sp. alcaravea (carvl) Ar. karwIyS —Gr. karoo.) 
carbamide, kar'bam-id, kdr-bam'ld, a. urea, [car¬ 
bonyl, ainide.l 

carbid^ kSr'bid, n. a compound of carbon with 
anothim element, [carbon.] 
carbine, kSr'bln, carabin(e), kar'a-bta, -bin, n. a 
short light musket.—n. car(a)binoer', -ler, a 
soldier armed with a carbine: a light cavalryman: 
a soldier of the 6th Dragoon Guards (from 1939, 
3rd Carabineers). [Fr. carabine.) 
carbocyclic, kSr-bo-slk'Uk, adi. homocyclk. (car¬ 
bon, cyclic.] 

carbohydrate, kar-b34ii'drlit, n. a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the last two being 
in the same proportion as in water: extended to 
kindred compounds. [See carbon, hydrate.] 
carbolic, kar-boVik, n. (in full cai^lk add) 
phenol. [1.. carbS, coal, oleum, oil.] 
carbon, kdr'ban, n. a non-metaiUc element (atomic 
number 6), widely diffused, occurring uncom¬ 
bined as diamond and graphite: a piece of carbon 
(esp. an electrode or a lamp-Aiament), or of 
carbon paper: a carbonado diamond.—Also 
adi- — adj. carbona'ceous, coaly: containing 
much carbon: like carbon.— ns. car'bonate, a 
salt of carbonic acid.—y.r. to combine or 
impregnate with carbon dioxide: to carbonise. 
— n. carboni'tion; carbon'alite, an intrusive 
carbonate rock.— adfs. carbonic (-bon’Ik), per- 
taining to carbon; carbonif'erous, producing 
carbon or coal: (cetp.; geol.) belonging to the 
carboniferous system.—n. carboms&'tion, -ixd'- 
tion.— v.t. car'bonise, -ize, to reduce to carbon: 
to char or coke: to cover with carbon.— v.l. to 
become carbonised.—carboa-14, a radioactive 
isotope of carbon used, e.g. as a tracer element 
in biological studies; ciufaon black, form of 
Anely divided carbon produced by partial com¬ 
bustion of^ydrocarbons; carbon copy, a dupli¬ 
cate of writing or typed matter made by inter¬ 
leaving carbon paper, a paper coated with lamp¬ 
black: also fig.’, carbon dating, estimating the 
date of sheets of carbon paper, a paixr coated with 
lampblack: carbon dating, estimating the date of 
death of prehistoric or^nic material from the 
amount of carbon-14 still present in it; carbon 
dioxide, carbonic anhydride, an oxide of carbon 
(COt), popularly called carbonic acid, which in 
solution in water forms carbonic acid (H|CO(). 
a weak acid; carbon disulphide (CS,), a solvent 
for rubber; carbon flbres (see also wbMteim), 
very flne Alaments used in bundles, bound 
together by resins, to reinforce materials; 
caroon monoxide (CO), a colourless, odourless, 
very poisonous gas which burns with a blue 
flame to carbon dioxide; carbon process (phot.), 
printing process using paper coated with gelatine 
and a pigment and sensitised with potassium 
bichromate; carbon tetrachloride (CCI«), a 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



■olvmt, etc; A* CmAmUwobs (Syitam), one of 
the main divisiona of the Palaeozoic rocks, over- 
lying the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, under- 
lyiM the Permian, and including the Mountain 
or urbonillBrous Limestone, the Millstone Orit, 
and the Coal Measures. (Fr. carbone —L. carbd, 
•Unis, coal, charcoal.] 

carbonado, kdr-han-d'dd, (ofrs.) n. a piece of meat 
cut crossways for broiling on coals.—v.r. to cut 
crossways for broiling: to slash. [Sp. carbonado.] 
carbonado, kSr-bathd'dd, n. a variety of crystalline 
carbon, black, opaque, harder than diamond, 
used in drilling, etc., called also black diamond, 
carbon. [Port., carbonated.] 

Carbonari, kar-bondir’i, n.pl. members of a secret 
society in Italy at the beginning of the 19th 
century, founded to help forward a republican 
government.—#i. Carbonar'ism. (It., lit. char¬ 
coal burners.] 

carbonyl, kdr'ba-nil, (chem.) n. the radical CO.— 
v.r. carbonylate (fedr-bon’idSt), to introduce the 
carbonyl jpoup into.— n. carbonyU'tion. [car¬ 
bon, and Gr. hyle, matter.] 

Carbonindum, kSr-b»r~un’dum, n. a silicon carbide, 
used as a substitute for corundum, [carbon and 
corundum; a trademark in some countries.] 
carboxyl, kdr-boks’U, n. the radical COOH. 

[carbon, oxygen, Cr. hyie, matter.] 
carboy, kdr’boi, n. a large glass bottle, with hasket- 
work or other casing, for dangerous chemicals. 
[Pers. qarbbah.J 

carbuncle, kdr'bung~kl, n. a mythical self-luminous 
gem: a fiery-red precious stone (almandine or 
precious garnet): an inflamed ulcer: a pimple on 
the nose.— adjs. car'buncled, set with the gem 
carbuncle; afflicted with carbuncles: having red 
inflamed spots; carbun'cular, belonging to or 
like a carbuncle: red: inflamed. [L. car- 
bunculus, dim. of carbd, a coal.] 
carburet, kdr'bii-ret, or ret', n. a carbide (obs .).— 
vs.t. carburet, car'burate, car'burise, -ize, to 
combine with carbon: to charge with carbon 
compounds.— ns. carbura'tion, carburisa'tion.— 
p.adi- car'burctted (or ret'). — ns. car'burettor, 
-er, U.S. carburetor, -er, (or ret'), an apparatus 
for charging a gas with carbon compounds, esp. 
part of an internal-combustion engine in which 
air is mixed with volatile fuel in the desired 
proportion; carburetion (-rSsh'an, -resh'an), 
carburation.—carburetted gm, a mixed illumin- 
ant got by passing water-gas over hot hydro¬ 
carbons; carburetted hydrogen, marsh-gas, 
olefiant gas, or other compound of carbon and 
hydrogen. [Fr. carbure —L. carbd, coal.] 
carcaiou, kdr'ka-jdd, n. the glutton or wolverene. 

[Canadian Fr., prob. from an Indian name.] 
carcake, kar'kak, {Scot.) n. a kind of cake for 
Shrove Tuesday. [O.E. caru, grief, and cake.] 
carcanet, kdr'k»-net, n. a collar of jewels: a 
jewelled head-ornament {obs.). [Fr. (and obs. 
Engl.) carean, an iron collar used for punishment 
—L.L. carcannum, from Gmc.] 
carcase, carcass, kdr'kas, n. a dead body, no 
longer used of a human corpse: (disrespectfully) 
a live human body: the framework of anything: 
a ruin: an incendiary shell: the body of a tyre 
as distinct from the tread.— v.i. to put up the 
framework of.—carcase meat, carcass meat, raw 
meat as prepared for the butcher’s shop, not 
tinned. [O.Fr. carquois (mod. carcasse), a 
skeleton.] 

carcinogen, -ic. See carcinoma, 
carcinowgy, kSr-si-nol'a-Ji, n. the study of crus¬ 
taceans.!— adj. carcinolog'kal {-a-loj’l-kf). — n. 
carcinol'ogist. [Gr. karkinos, a crab, logos, 
discourse.) 

carcinoma, kar-si-nd’mt, n. a cancer:— pi. carci- 
nfi'mata.— adJ. carcinfi'matoos.—as. carcin'ogen 
irien), a substance that encourages the growth of 
cancer; carcinogen'esis.— adj. carcinogen'ic.— 


nr, carcing'sis, cardniimatfi'sis. spread of cancer 
in the body. [Gr. karkindma—karkinost crab.] 

card, kSrd, a small piece of pameboard: one with 
flgura for playing a game, with a pmon’s name 
and address, with a greeting, invitation, message, 
programme, etc. (playing-card, visiting-card, 
Christmas card, wedding card, race-card, etc.): a 
domino: the dial of a mariner’s comp|^: amap: 
a perforated plate used as a guide in weaving: 
a personal announcement in a newspaper or 
elsewhere({/.5.): an invitation: a person (s/ung): 
a wag or eccentric:—(in pi.) a game played with 
cards.— v.t. to return on a scoring-card (golf ).— 
card'board, a stiff, finely finished pasteboard: 
card'-case, a case for carrying visiting-cards: 
card'-castle, an erection of playing cards in 
storeys: any flimsy or precarious structure; 
card-catalogue, -index, one with entries on 
separate cards; card'-sharper, one who cheats at 
cards; card'-table, a table for playing cards on; 
card'-vote, a voting system that gives each 
delegate’s vote a value in proportion to the 
number he represents; cooling card (see cool); 
knowing card, one who is sharp, wide awake; 
leading card, a strong point in one’s case; sure 
card, one who is wide awake.—cards in one’s 
han&, everything under one’s control; cards on 
the table, one's resources and moves freely laid 
open; card up one’s sleeve, an advantageous 
factor or argument kept in reserve; get one’s 
cards, to be dismissed; house of canh, a card- 
castle; on the cards, not improbable; play erne’s 
cards well, badly, to make, not to make, the 
best of one’s chances; stow one’s cards, to 
expose one’s secrets or designs; speak by the 
card, to speak with precision and to the point; 
throw up (or in) the cards, to give in: to confess 
defeat. (Fr. carte —L. c(h)arta —Gr. ckartes, 
paper; cf. carte.] 

card, kard, n. an instrument for combing wool or 
flax.— v.t. to comb (wool, etc.): to mix, 
adulterate (Shak.). — n. card'er. (Fr. carde — 
L. carduus, a thistle.] 

Cardamine, kdr-dam'i-ne, n. a genus of cress, 
including the cuckoo-flower or lady’s smock. 
[Gr. kardamini — kardamon, cress.] 

cardamom, kdr'da-mam, n. the capsules of several 
tropical plants cf the ginger family, which form 
an aromatic, pungent spice. [L. cardamdmum — 
Gr. kardamdmon.] 

cardecu, cardecue, kdr'di-ku, (obs.) n. an old 
French silver coin. [Fr. quart d'icu, quarter of a 
crown.] 

cardiac, kdr'di-ak, adj. belonging to the heart or to 
the upper end of the stomach.— n. a cordial or 
heart stimulant: a person with cardiac disease. 
— adj. cardiacal (-di'a-M), cardiac.— ns. cardialgia 
(•dl-al'Ji-a; Gr. algos, pain), car'dialgy, an 
uneasy sensation or burning pain at the upper 
orifice of the stomach, apparently at the heart— 
hence called heartburn; car'diograph, an instru¬ 
ment for recording movements of the heart; 
cardiog'rapber, one who uses a cardiograph; 
cardiog'raphy; car'diogram, a tracing obtained 
from a cardiograph.— atlJ. car'dioid, heart- 
shaped.—M. a heart-shaped curve traced by a 
point on the circumference of a circle rolling 
on an equal circle.— ns. cardioi'ogy, (-ol's-JI), 
the science that deals with the structure, function, 
and diseases of the heart; cardiol'ovet.— atO. 
cardiovas'cular (-vas'kO-), pertaining to, involv¬ 
ing, heart and blood-vessels.— n. cardit'is, 
inflammation of the heart. [Gr. kardUk, heart, 
the upper end of the stomach.] 

cardigan, kdr’di-gan, n. a knittto woollen jacket, 
named after Lord Cardigan (1797-1868). 

cardinal, kdr'di-nl, a4J. pertaining to a hinge: on 
which a thing hinges: of fundamental import¬ 
ance: of a deep scarlet colour, like a cardinal’s 
cassock or hat.— n. one of the princes of the 
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church ccnsUtutins the sacred coHege at Rome, cargo. Icdr'gd. n. the goods carried by a ship or 
to whom pertains the right of electing a new anoplanc’r—p/. -oes.—cargo colt. • a. type of 

pope: a short cloak, formerly worn by ladies: rrilgion in ceitain South Pacific Islands based on 

a cardinal-bird—lu. car'dinaute, car'marialdp, the belief that ancestors will return bringing 

the office or dignity of cardinal.—odv.car'dinaJly, products of modem civilisation and thus make 

Aindamentally.^—car'dinal-bird, a large American the islanders rich and indepmdent: any setting 

finch, the cock bright red with a crest, a song* of too Mgh a value on medial possessions, 

bird; car'dinal-flower, a scartet-fiowered Ameri- {Sp.,—^rootofear.] 

can lobelia: extended to a blue species {blue cargoose, k&r'gSSs, n. the crested grebe 
cardinal); cardinal numbers, numbers expressing cargeese. [O.N. klarr^ copsewood, and goaae.1 
how many ^1,2, 3, distinguished f^om ordinal); cariacou, kar’l-»-kd5, carjamu, kSr'Jt^Sd, n. any 
cardinal pouts, the four chief points of the deer ofthe American genus or subgenus Cnrleeur, 

compass—^north, south, east, and west; cardinal including the Virginian deer. (Tupi, cariaeu.} 

virtues, justice, prudence, temperance, fortitude, cariama, n. Same as serieina. 

upon which the whole of human nature was Carib, kar’ib, one of a race inhabiting parts of 
supposed to hinge. [L. cardin&tts — cardb. Central America and northern South America: 

cardbus, a hinge.] their langua^—Also — ns. and a^s. Carib* 

cardio*. See cardiac. " bd'aa, CSribbee'.—Caribee barit, the bark of a 

cardoon, k&r-dobn', n. a Mediterranean plant close West Indian rubiaceous genus {Exostema) once 

akin to the true artichoke, its leafstalks and ribs esteemed a substitute for cinchona. (Cf. 

eaten like celery. [Obs. Fr. cordon —L. carduus, cannibal.] 

a thistle.] caribe, ka-ri'bb, n. the piranha. [Sp., Carib, 

cardophagus, k&r-dof'a-gas, n. a thistle-eater, a savage, piranha.] 

donkey. [Latinisml from Gr. kardos, thistle; caribou, kar-i-boo’, n. ti}e American reindeer, 
phagos, eater, glutton.] [Canadian Fr.] 

carduus, kdr’dii-us, (Shak.) n. a thistle. [L.1 Carica, kar't-ka, n. the papaw genus, giving name 
care, kar, n. affliction: anxiety: heedfblness: to a family Cbrici'ceae, akin to the passion- 
heed; charge, oversight; an object of anxtety or flowers. [L. Carica {fkas), a Carian dried fig.] 
watchfulness.—v./. to be anxious: to be inclined: caricature, kar’bka-tur, or -tHr', or -chddr, or 
to be concerned: to mind: to have liking or -chSbr’, n. a likeness of anything so exaggerated 
fondness: to provide, look after, watch over or distorted as to appear ridiculous.—v.r. totum 
(with/or).— adj. care'ful, ftill of care: heedful: into ridicule by distorting a likeness: to bur- 
anxious (B.): grievous (Spans.): sorrowful lesque.—Formerly carkatfi'ra.— n. caricatfir'iet. 

(Spens.). — adv. care'fuHy.—n. care'fulness.— ad/. [It. carlcatura — caricare, to load, from root of 

care'less, without care: heedless, unconcerned, car.] 

— adv. care'lessly.— n. care'lessness.— ad/s. care'- cariere, an obs. form of career. 

erased (Shak.), crazed or broken with care and caries, ka’ri-ez, n. decay, esp. of teeth.— ad]. 

solicitude: care'free. void of anxiety.— n. care'- cfi'rious, decayed. [L. carlis.] 

taker, one put in charge of anything, esp. a carillon, ka-riVyan, kar'il-yan, n. a set of bells for 

building.— adJ. exercising temporary supervision playing tunes: a mechanism for playing them: a 

or control.— ad], care'wora, worn or vexed with melody played on them.— n. cariU'onist (or kar'). 

care.—care and maintenance, the keeping of a [Fr.,—L.L. quadriltd, -onis, a quaternary, as 

discontinued plant in sound condition on possi- formerly rung on four bells.] 

bility of its being resurted; care of, to be carina, ka-rVtta, n. a keel or keel-like ridge: the 

delivered to the custody of, or at the address of; boat-shaped structure formed by the two lower 

couldn’t care less, do not care in the least; take petals in the pea family.— ad], carinate (kar’i- 

care, to be careful or cautious; take care of, to nal), keeled. [L. carina, a keel.] 

look after with care: to make the necessary carioca, kar-e-o'ka, n. a Brazilian dance or its 

arrangements regarding (coll.). [O.E. earn; tune, a maxixe or variety thereof. [Port.] 

Goth, kara, sorrow; O.N. krra, to lament.] cariole, carriole, kar'i-61, n. a small open carriage: 
careen, ka-ren', v.t. and v.i. to turn over on the side, a light cart. [Fr. carrio/e —root of car.] 
esp. for repairing or cleaning.—n. a heeling caritas, ka'rbtas (or ka'rl-tds), (L.) (Christian) 
position.— n. careen'age, a place where ships are charity. 

careened: the cost of careening. [L. carina, cark, kdrk, (orclt.) n. care, anxiety, or solicitude.— 
keel.] v.r. to burden, harass.— v.l. to be anxious.— ad]. 

cardme, ka..rem, (Fr.) Lent. cark'ing. [Norm. Fr. karAc(e)—L.L. carcare — 

career, ka-rir’ (obs. cariere; Spans, kar'), n. a carrlcdra, to load. See charge.] 

racecourse or lists, a course passed over (obs.): carl, kari, n. a husbandsman (obs.): a churl 
a rush: progress through life, esp. advancement (arch.): a niggard (Scot.). — ns. caii'-hemp, the 
in profession.— ad], having a professional career: female plant nf hemp (lit. male-hemp, as stronger 

dedicated to a career.—v.i. to gallop: to move than fimble, the true male): car'Iinet-ZinHScor.), 

or run rapidly— ns. career'iat, one intent on his an old woman: a witch.— Otf]. cari'ish (arfh.), 

own advancement; career'iam. [Fr. carriira, a churlish: clownish.— n. car'iot (Shak.; As You 
racecourse—L.L.carrdri<i, carriage-road— cams, Lika It), a churl, peasant. [O.N. kari, a man, a 

wagon.] male: see churl.] 

caress, katas', v.t. to touch endearingly: to Carley float, Adr'/iyfA, an emergency rubber raft, 
fondle.—n. an endearing touch.—n. and ad/. [From the inventor's name.] 
caress'ing.— adv. caress'ingly. [Fr. carassar — carline, kdr'lin, n. any plant of a genus (Carlina: 
It. caraxza, an endearment—L. edrus, dear.] Carline thistle) closely allied to the true thistles, 

caret, kar'al, n. a mark. A, to show where to [From a legend that an angel showed the root to 
insert something omitted. [L., ‘there is wanting’.] Carolus, Karl, or Charlemagne, as a remedy for a 

Carex, k&'raks, n. a gmus of sedges. [L. cdrwjc.j plague.] 

carfax, -fox, kar'faks, -foks, n. a place where four Carhst, kar'list, n. a supporter Of the claims of the 
roads meet—now used mainly of particular Spanish pretender Don Car/or de Borbdn( 1788- 

exhmples, as at Oxford. [L. quadrifiacus, four- 18SS), second son of Charles IV, and his repre- 

ft>rk^.] sentatives.—Also ad]. — n. Car'Iism. 

carfuffle, cnrfnflie, kar-fqf'l, (orig. Scot.) n. com- carlock, kSr'Iok, n. a Russian isinglass. [Russ, 
motion, agitation.— v.t. to disorder.—Other koHuk.] 

present-dw spellings include kefuffie. [Gael. Cariovingiui, kdr-fo-vinVf-an, ad], relating to a 
pik. car-, Scot, fuffla, to disorder.] dynasty of Frankish kings, so called from Karl 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: al'a-manf; fbr certain Munds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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the Gnat or Oiariamacne ,(742414).^—Abo 
CaMfin'giaa. 

OoilyteM, kar'tMx\ It. the vigorous, irregular 
phnseology and vocabulary of Thomas Carlj^e 
(ITOS'lUl).— a4ts. Cailyles<|iie\ Carlyl'eai.— 
a. Car'IyUsm (or If/'). 

canaagaole, k&MHoa-ydl', it. a popular aong and 
dance of the French Revolution: a kind of 
jacket worn by revolutionists at that time with 
short skirts, a broad collar and bpeb, and 
several *rows of buttons. (Prob. from Carmag- 
nola in Pwdmont.] 

Carmaiita. kSr'mi-lit,H. a White Friar, or friar of 
the order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, in 
Palntine, founded there c. 1136, made a mendi* 
cant order in 1247—^the habit brown, with a 
white cloak and scapular: a nun of a similar 
order (from 1432): a variety of pear (o6r.): 
(without cap.) a fine woollen stuff like beige, 
caimiaativa, kdr’mtn-»-ti*, or ‘min', a4i. expelling 
flatulence.—a. a medicine with that effect. [L. 
cdrmindre, to card, amib out— carmen, a card for 
wool.] 

carmine, kSr'min, -min, n. the red colouring 
matter of the comineal insect: its colour.— atH. 
of that colour. [i¥. carmln or Sp. carmfn —Sp. 
earmesi, crimson—^Ar. qlrmazi, crimson. Same 
root as crimaoa.) 

carnage, kSr'nU, n. a heap of slain ■ (o6r.): 
■laughter. [Fr.,—^It. earnaggio, carnage—L. 

card, carnis, flesh.] 
camahuba. See camauba. 
canal, Acdr'n/. a4/. fleshly: sensual: unspiritual: 
bodily: sexual: murderous,flesh-eating(SAak.). 
—V./. (o6s.) to act carnally.—v.r. car'nalise, -ize, 
to sensualise.—lu. car'nalnm: car'nalist, a 
sensualist: camal'ity i-nal'i-ti), state of being 
carnal.— adv. car'nally.— adj. carnass'ial (Fr. 
carnassier), adapted for flesh-eating.—a. a 
carnivore s scissor-tooth, usually long and large, 
used for tearing flesh.— adis. car'neous, carnose', 
fleshy: of or like flesh.— n. car'nifex (L.), an 
executioner.— adf. canifidal i-fish’l). — n. car- 
nos'ity, a fleshy excrescence growing in and 
obstructing any part of the body.—canal 
knowledge ifaw), sexual intercourse.— adi- car'- 
nal-mind'ed, worldly-minded. [L. card, carnis, 
flesh.] 

camalGte, kar’nehit, n. a milk-white or pinkish 
hydrous chloride of potassium and magnesium. 
(Minenlogist Von Carnal! (1804-74).] 
camassial. See carnal. 

carnation, kOr-nd’shen, n. flesh-colour (obs.): a 
colour nnging from light pink to deep crimson: 
a florists’ double-flowering variety of the clove 
pink.— adJ. of the colour carnation:— adi- 
cami'tioned, ruddy. [L. carnatid, -dnis, fleshi¬ 
ness.] 

camauba, camahuba, kdr-na-Sd’ba, or -now', n. a 
Brazilian palm (jCopernicIa): ils yellowish wax— 
also Brazilian wax. [Braz.] 
caraelian. See cornelian, 
carnet, kdr-nS, n. a customs permit. (Fr.] 
carnivd, kSr'ni-vl, n. a feast observed by Roman 
Catholics just before the fast of Lent: any season 
of revelry or indulgence; riotous feasting, merri¬ 
ment, or amusement: a fair-like entertainment. 

8 t. camevale —L.L. carrukv&rium, apparently 
om L. carnem hvare, to put away flesh.] 
Carnivora, kdr-rdv'e-ra, n.pl. an order of flesh¬ 
eating manimals.— n. car'aivore (-vdr). a car¬ 
nivorous animal.— adj. caniv'orous, flesh-eating. 
— adv. caniv'oroualy.—it. caraiv'orausness. [L. 
card, comb, flesh, vorOre, to devour.] 

Carnet cyeb, kdr'nd si'kl, an ideal heat engine 
cycb of mazimum thermal efficieney. [Nicolas 
CarnM, French physicut, d. 1832.] 
carnothe, kdr’nd-tU, a. a mineral (hydrated 
vanadate of uranhim and potasriura) important 
at a source of radium, later of vanadium, later of 


inmnium. (Adolphe Carnot, Freadi mine 
Inspector, d. 1920.] 

cany, caney^ kdr'td, (jBrd.) v.t. and v.l. to coax, 
wheedle.— n. flattery. (Origin unknown.] 
carob, kar'tdt, -ab, n. the algarroba or locust-4ree 
{Ceratorda Siliqua), a caesalpiniaeeous Mediter¬ 
ranean tree. [Fr. carobe —^Ar. kharrgbak; cf. 
algarroba.] 

caroebe, kd-rosh', n. a carriage, esp. a grand one 
ihlst.). [Fr.,—^It. daroedo, carro —^L. carrus, 
car.] 

caral, kar'al, n. a ring-dance or the song accom¬ 
panying it (arch.): a song of joy or praise: 
Chnstmas song or hymn: an enclosure for a 
study in a cloister, etc.— v.i. to dance or sing a 
carol: to sing or warble.— v.t. to praise or 
celebrate in song (jrr.p. car'oiling; pa.p. and 
pa.t. car sidled).— n. car'oiler. [O.Fr. carole; 
It. carola, orig. a ring-dance; acc. to Diez, a 
dim. of L. chorus, Gr. ckoros.] 

Carolina, kar-a-li'na, it. two states (North and 
South) of the United States.—^Abo adi .— 
Carolina allspice (see Calycanthus); Carmina 
pink, an American species of Silene (bladder- 
campion): pinkroot (see pink, 3). 

Caruingian, kar-a-lin'Ji-an, adJ. Same as Cario- 
vingian. 

Carolus, kar'a-las, n. a gold coin of the time of 
Charles 1.— adj. Car'oline, belonging to the time 
of Charles (1 or II, or Charlemagne, or any other 
Charles). [L. CaroluF, Charles.] 
carom, kar'am, n. and v.i. an abbreviation for 
carambole {kar'am-bdl), the same as cannon in 
billiards. 

carotene, kar'd-tin, n. any of a number of reddish- 
yellow pigments widely distributed in plants, 
precursors of vitamin A.—n. carotmioid (kar- 
ot'lnroid), any of a group of pigments similar to 
carotenes, some of which are precursors of 
vitamin A.—^Also car'otin, carot'Jnoid. 
carotid, ka-rot'id, adj. relating to the two great 
arteries of the neck. [Gr. kardtides (pi.)— karos, 
sleep, the ancients supposing that deep sleep was 
causM by compression of them.] 
carouse, k^rowz', adv. fobs.) in drinking, all out.— 
It. a drinking-bout: a noisy revel.— v.i. to hold a 
drinking-bout: to drink freely and noisily.— ns. 
carous'id, a carouse: a feast: carous'er.— adv. 
carons'ingly. [O.Fr. carous, Fr. carrousse —Ger. 
gar aus, quite out, that is, empty the glass.] 
carousel, in U.S. carrousel, kar-oo-zeV, -a-sel', n. 
a tilting match or tournament, to which were 
added games, shows, and allegorical representa¬ 
tions: a meriy-go-round {U.S.): a rotating 
conveyor, e.g. for luggage at an airport or air 
terminal. [Fr. carrousel.) 
carp, kdrp, v.i. to catch at small faults or errors 
(with at). — n. carp'er.— it. and adj. carp'ing, 
cavilling; fault-finding.—adv. carp'ingly. [Most 
prob. Scand., O.N. karpa, to boast, modified in 
meaning through likeness to L. carptre, to 
pluck, deride.] 

carp, kdrp, n. a fresh-water fish common in ponds. 

[O.Fr. carpe —^L.L. carpa; poss. Gmc.] 
carpal. See carpus. 

carpe diem, k&r'pe di'em, kdr'pe di'em, (L.) enjoy 
the present. 

carpel, kdr’pl, it. a modified leaf forming the whole 
or part of the gynaeceum of a flower.— adJ. 
car'pellary.—n. carpogS'nium, the female organ 
in red seaweeds, indirectly producing carp'o- 
spores.— adJ. carpoph'agous, fruit-eating.— n. 
carp'o^bore, a prolongation of a flower axis 
below or between the carpels. [Gr. karpos, 
fruit.] 

carpenter, kdr'pint-ar, it. a worker in timber as 
used in building houses, etc.— v.l. to do the 
work of a carpenter.—a. car'pentry, the trade or 
work of a carpenter.—it. car'penter-bee', a bee 
that excavates Its nest in wood. [OiPr. carpentkr 


fitt,Jdr: mi, h&r (her); mine; mSte^fiSr; mOte; mddH,fdbt: Men (then) 
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cOf po t , lub^'jfit, n. the wevea or fUted omwriagAf 
floors, stahtA; etc.: a tabkeloth (JShak.)i m 
smooth, or thin, surfhce or covering: a cupet* 
moth.—v.r. to cover with or as if with a carpet: 
to have up for reprimand:—pr.p. car'penig; 
pa.p, and pa.t. car'pmed.<—n. car'peting, material 
of which carpets are made: carpet, or carpets.— 
ns. car'pet>bag% a travelling>bag nude of carpet¬ 
ing: car'petbagger, one who comes to a puce 
for political or other ends (as if he carrfed his 
whole property Qualification for citixenShip with 
him in his carpet-bag); car'pet-bcit'iiig, the 
removing of dust from carpets by beating; 
car'pet h Md'ing, a system of horticulture in 
which planu are arranged in mosaic ot geo¬ 
metrical designs: car'pet-bomb'ing, Systematic 
bombing of a whole area; car'pet-kniidrt', on(S 
dubbed a knight by mere court favour, not on 
account of his military eiQtioits—hence an 
effeminate person; car'petnuniger {SkakX an 
effeminate person; car'pet-moth', any of the 
larger moths, with carpet-like nurkings, of the 
geometrid family Larwitidae; car'pet-rod, one 
of the rods used to keep a stair carpet in its 
place; car'pet-sUpper, a slipper made of carpet¬ 
ing; car'pm-snake, a variegated python of 
Australia; car'pet-sweeper, an apparatus with a 
revolving brush and a dust-pan, for sweeping 
carpets.—on the carpet, under dieonssion Gocular 
trans. of Fr. sur le tajAiW up before sonseone in 
authority for reprimand, sweep under the carpet, 
to hide from notion put out of mind (unpleasant 
problems or facts). [O.Fr. earpite —L.L. earpeta, 
-pUa, coarse fabric made from rags pulM to 
pieces—L. carpire, to pluck.] 
carphology, kSr-foVa-Jl, it. floccillation, fitAiI 
plucking movements as in delirium- [Gr. 
karphos, straw, logeid, gathering.} 
carpus, k&r’pas, n. the wrist, or corresponding 
part of the fore-limb.— tuU- car'pal, pertaining to 
the carpus.— n. a bone of the carpus.—n. 
carpometacar'pus, in birds, a bone of the wing 
formed by fusion of some of the carpels with the 
metacarpals. [Latinised from Gr. karpot, 
wrist.} 

carr, kSr, n. (a copse in) boggy ground. (O.N. 
kjarr.\ 

carrack, kar'»k, (hist.) n. a large ship of burden, 
which was also fitted for fighting.—Also car'ack, 
carr'act, carr'ect. [O.Fr. carraque —^L.L. cor- 
raca; ety. dub.} 

carra^)m, kar-a-gPn\ n. a purplish-red North 
Atlantic seaweed (Chondrus erlspus) and a 
related species (Gigartina mamUlosa), used for 
making soup and a kind of blancmange, as well 
as for size—also called Irish moss, — n. car- 
rag(h)M'nui, a colloid prepared from red algae, 
us^ in food processing, dfiArmaceuticals, etc. 
[Prob. Ir. carraigin, little rock— carraig, rock.} 
carrat, carraway. Same as carat, caraway, 
carriage, kar’U, n. act or cost of carrying: a 
vehicle for carrying, esp. a luxurious road vriiicle, 
or a railway passenger-car: a wheeled support of 
a gun: the structures on which an aeroplane 
lands: acarrying part of a marine: the loop of 
a sword-belt (Shak.): behaviour (arch.): brac¬ 
ing; burden (Shak.)’. baggage (B.) — ad/. 
carr'iagrable, that may be conveyM in carriages, 
—carriage clock, a small portable clock, usu. 
withacase; carriage dog, acoachdog; carr'iage- 
drive, a road for carriagra through parks, etc.— 
advs. carr'iage-free', without charge for trans¬ 
port; carr'iage-for'ward, without prepayment of 
carriage.—carriage home, a horse that draws 
a carriage.—adv. carriagopoM', with prepayment 
of carriage.—carriage trade, trade from the 
wealthy: catr'iageway, a road, or part of a 
road, used by vehicles.—carriage and pair, a 


turn-o ut Of g aacflaga and two holiaa. . ISw 

(moa.) «. a knot for 
, formed % loMuig and infer- 


laoint riW'eim . together. [Feiii. ceam. adth 
canadt, and the root of Mad.) 
ouriar. See cany, 
carriole. Seecamde. 

carrion, kar’P-on, n. the dead and putrid botlb^ or 
flesh of any animal: anyfliingvile.—odi-rowins 
to, or ibeding on, pi^id flesh.—lu. - can'ioa- 
crow', the eommon crow: the black vuttnre 
(U,S,); can'km-flower, a S. African ascie^d 

E telia) with fleshy stem and stinking flowers. 
charogne —L.L. carStda —^L. cord, eatnU, 
.1 

cairitcn, kar’ich, (Scot.) h. a catechism. [Fr. 
catidUse, taken to be a plural.] 
carriwitA^ kar-l^wieh'U, n. a quip: a quibble. 
(Origin unknown.} 

carronade, kar-nihdd’, if. (hist.) a short cannon of 
la^ bore. [Fnnn Carnmt a town in Stiriing* 
shire with ironworks.] 

catroo oil, kar'sm oil, a liniment ofjg. of linseed-oil 
and lime-water. [Form, used for bums at 
Canon (see carronade) ironworks.] 
carrot, kar’ot, n. a plant of the Umbellifitrao, having 
a tapering root of a reddish or yellowish colour: 
the root itself, which is edible and sweet.—rad. 
carr'oty, carrot-coloured, applied to the hair. 
[Fr. corolfe—L. careta.] 
carrousel. U.S. spelling of caronari. 
carry, kar’i, v.t. toconvey: to bear; to lead or 
transport: to take by force: to hold in saluting 
position (mi/.): to effect: to gain: to behave or 
demean: (ofmoney)tobesanicientfor: to pass, 
by a majority: to a<M to another column (mltk .); 
(of a newspaper) to publish (e.g. on item of news), 
or to publuh as a regular feature: to do the work 
of, or perform in spoft or entertainment well 
enough to cover up the deficiencies of (another): 
— v.t. (of a voice, a gun, etc.) to reach, indKating 
its range (pr.p. carr'ying; pa.p. and pad. 
carr'ied).— n. the distance a golf ball goes when 
struck till it touches the ground: range: an act 
of carrying: the portage of a boat:' land across 
which a boat has to be carried between one 
navigable stream or stretch and another: the 
position of ‘carry arms’: the sky, cloud-drfft 
(Scot.). — ns. carr'ier, one vriio carries, esp. fw 
hire: anything that carries: an instrument for 
carrying: a basket, framework, or the like, for 
carrying luggage, as on a bicycle: one who 
transmits disease (without suffering from it) by 
harbouring germs, virus, etc.: a vemcle for com¬ 
municating a signal in cases where the medium 
cannot convey the actual signal (as speech, etc., 
in radio transmission): a constant frequency 
in an amplitude-modulation transmission. (fellA 
comm.): non-active material mixed wiffi, and 
chemically identical to, a radioactive compound 
(mic.): a carrier-pigeon.—carrier bag, a strong 
paper or plastic bag for carrying shopping, etc.; 
carrier gas, a gas, e.g. helium,i mixed with oxygen 
for breathing by divers whra at great depus; 
carr'ier-pig'sMi, a pigeon with homing instiiwt, 
used for carrying messages: a pigeon of a fancy 
breed no longer so used; carr'ytak (Skak.), a 
tale-bearer.—carry all before one, to bear down 
all obstacles; carry away, >to carry off: deprive 
of self-control by exciting the feelings: to 
transport; carry it, to behave, demean oneself: 
to gam the advantage, carry the day (also carry 
it away): carry off, to cause the death of: to 
gain, to win, os a prize: to cause to pass muster, 
to make to pass by assuruice or dissimulation; 
carry on, manage: continue: proceed: complain 
or hmave unrcstraimdly (ns. carry-on, canying- 
on): to flirt (with); cany one’s hot (see bat); 
carry ora’s pohit. to overrule objemons to 
Neutral vowels in unaceented lyllabha: el'eramr; for csrtain sounds in foreign wonts, see p. viil 
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ooe’s pint or viow;. cany cot, to accompIMi: 
to cany out for burial; cany ow, to bring into 
tbe otnn party: to take to a new page, at an 
account, etc.: to postpone to next occasion: 
cany tbe 4in, to be successful: to win the day; 
cany throu^ to support through diflBculties: to 
succeed in potting into effect, to accomplish: 
cany too far, to continue beyond reasonable 
limits: cany up, to continue a building upward: 
to trace back: cany weight, to possess authority: 
to have force. [O.Fr. carter —L.L. carricdre, to 
Cftft-^Lw cofruSm ft cftr.1 

carry-all, kar'i^dl, (1/.5.} n. a light four-wheeled 
one-horse carriage, [cariole, changed by folk- 
etymology.} 

carse, kSrs, {Scot.) n. an alluvial river-side plain. 
IFerh. can.] 

cart, kSrt; n. a two-wheeled vehicle without 
springs, used for farm purposes, or for conveying 
neavy loads: a light two-wheeled vehicle with 
sprinp.—v.r. to convey in a'cart: to cany 
publidy in a cart as a punishment—^former^ 
done to bawds.— /is. cart'age, the act or cost of 
carting; cart'er, one who drives a can.— ns. 
cart'-lum, a horse suitable for drawing a can; 
cart'-house, a shed^for keeping cans; cart'load, 
as much as a can can carry; can'-road, cart'- 
way, a road or way by which carts may pass; 
cart’s-tail, the hind pan of a cart, formerly a 
place of punishment; cart'wbeel, the wheel of a 
can: a sideways somersault, or Catherine- 
wheel; can'wrigfat, a carpenter who makes carts; 
see also dogcart, mail-cart, tax-cart, etc.—^in the 
cart (slang), in the lurch: in a flx; put the cart 
before the horse, to reverse the natural order of 
things; village cart, an uncovered two-wheeled 
carriaK for one horse, with a low body and one 
seat; Whitechapel cart, or ch^l cart, a light 
two-wheeled spring-can used in delivering shop 
goods. [Ety. dub.; O.E. crxt, or O.N. karir.} 
carta. See charta. 

carte, kart, n. the fourth position of the wrist in 
fencing. [Fr. quarts —^It. (and L.) quarta, 
fourth.) 

carte, k&rt, n. a bill of fare: a playing-card (Scot .): 
a earte-de-vldte. — ns. carte'-blancbe' (-bt&sh), a 
blank paper, duly signed, to be filled up at the 
recipient’s pleasure: freedom of action; carte- 
de-viaite (-ds-vS-xit'), a small photographic 
portrait pasted on a card; carte du jour (dii 
xhSdr), menu (of the day). [Fr.,—L. c(h)arta; 
smeuii.] 

cartel, k&r'tsl, n. a challenge: an agrMment for 
exdiange of prisoners: a card with writing on it: 
a political condition or bloc: (also kdr-tel") 
a combination of firms for certain purposes, esp. 
to keep up prices and kill competition.— v.t. and 
v.f. cartelise',-ize'. [Fr.,— L.^h)artai see card.] 
CUrtasiaa, kar-te'iisn, or -ikysn, adj. relating to 
the French philosopher Rend. Descartes (1596- 
1650), or his philosophy, or mathematical 
methods.— n. a follower of Descartes.—Car¬ 
tesian co-ordinatea, co-ordinates of a point which 
have reference to two fixed lines that cross each 
othCT in a plane, or to three meeting surfaces; 
Cartesian devil, diver, or bottle-imp, a scientific 
toy named after Descartes, a glass container with 
a floating figure that sinks when the top of the 
container is pressed. 

cnrAamiae, kOr’ths-min, n. a dyo got.from 
safllower. [L.L. cartkamus—Ar. qartum, saf- 
fWm.} 

Cardmsiaik kdr-fbd'ri-afi, or -thdd', n. a monk or 
foince 1229) a nun of an order founded by St 
Bruno in 1(>86, noted for its strictness: a scholar 
of the Charterhouse School, founded on the site 
of a Carthusian moiustcry in London, now in 
Godabning.— adj. of or pertaining to the order 
or the school. IL. CartusiOnus — Catortsstum, 
Chatiousse, a village in Dauphind, near which 


their first‘monastery, La Grande Chartreuae, was 
founded.] 

cartilage, kttr'ti-IU, gristle, a firm pearly white 
substance, often converted later into bone.— adf. 
cartilaginons (-hd ').—raitllagineus fishes, fishes 
with a csrtilagmous skeleton—sharks, rays, 
chimaeras. [Fr.,—L. cartUOgd, -inis; cog. with 
crMis, wickerwork, Gr. kartallos, a basket.] 
cartognwhy, kOr-tog'rs-fi, n. map-making.—n. 
caitog'rapam.— adls. cartographic (-td-gr^'ik), 
•aL— ns. car'togram, a map presenting statistical 
Information in diagrammatic form; cartol'ogy, 
the science of maps and charts.— adJ. carto- 
log'icaL [L. e(h)arta —Gr. chartis, a sheet of 
paper, and Gr. grapkein, to write.] 
cartomancy, kdr’td-m»n-si, n. divination by 
playingKaids. [L.L. carta, a card, Gr. manteii, 
divuiation.] 

carton, kdrUsn, n. a thin pasteboard: a box made 
from it: a small disk within the bull’s-eye of the 
target: a shot that strikes it.— n. car'tonnage, 
pasteboard: the outer covering of a mummy.— 
carton-pierre (kir-ti-pyer), a kind of papier- 
machd, imitating stone, [Fr. See cartoon.] 
caitoim, kSr-tddiP, n. a preparatory drawing on 
strong paper to be reproduce in fresco, tapestry, 
etc.: any large sketch or design on paper: a 
comic or satirical drawing commenting on 
current events or politics: a cinematograph film 
made by photographing a succession of drawings. 
— ».t. to make a cartoon or working design of: 
to caricature by a cartoon.— n. cartoon'ist, one 
who makes cartoons. [Fr. carton or It. cartons, 
augm. of carta.] 

cartophily, k&r-tof’i-ll, n. cigarette-card collecting. 
— n. cartoph'ilist. [L. c(k)arta —Gr. ckartis, a 
sheet of paper, and Gr. pkilid, a liking.] 
cartouche, kar-toosk', n. a case for cartridges or 
formerly for mortar bullets: a scroll-like orna¬ 
ment with rolled ends (arckit.)i an ancient 
Egyptian oval figure enclosing royal or divine 
names.—^Also cartouch'. [Fr.,—It. cartoccio — 
L. c(k)arta —Gr. ckartis, paper.] 
cartridge, kar'trij, n. a case containing the charge 
for a gun (blank'-car'tridge, with powder only; 
bali'-car'tridge, with a bullet as well).—car'- 
tridge-belt, a belt having pockets for cartridges; 
cartridge-pl'per, a ]ight<oloured, strong paper, 
originally manufactured for making cartridges. 
[A corr. of cartouche.] 

cartulary, kar'tO-br-i, n. a register-book of a 
monastery, etc.: one who kept the records: the 
place where the register is kept. [L.L. ckartu- 
ISrium —L. ckart/da, a document— ckarta, paper.] 
camcate, kar'O-k&t, n. as much land as a team of 
oxen could plough in a season.— n. car'ucage, a 
tax on the camcate, first imposed by Richard I 
in 1198. [L.L. carrfied/a, ploughland— carrOca, 
plough, from root of car.] 
caruncle, ka-, ks-rung'kl, n. a small fleshy ex¬ 
crescence: an outgrowth on a seed near the 
mkropyle.—camn'euiar, carun'culate, 
carun'culoua. [Fr.—L. caruncula.] 
carvacrol, kar'vs-krol, n. an isomer of and substi¬ 
tute for thymol, obtained from origanum, etc. 
[Fr. carvi, caraway, L. acer, sharp, oleum, oil.] 
carve, kdrv, v.t. to cut into forms, devices, etc.: to 
make or shape by cutting: to cut up (meat) into 
slices or pieces: to apportion or distribute.— vJ. 
to exercise the art or perform the act of carving: 
app., to make affected gestures or amorous 
advances (Skak.): i/tfin., Spens., carv'en; pa.p. 
carved, arck. carv'en.— adi. carv'en, carved.— ns. 
carv'er, one who carves: a wood-carver: a 
sculptor: a carving-knife: a tree used for car¬ 
ving (Spens.); carving, the act or art of sculpture 
esp. in wood or ivory: a carved device or figure: 
the act or art of cutting up meat at table.—carv'- 
ing-knife, a large knife for carving meat—carve 
out, to hew out; to gain by one’s exertions; cat 
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■ad cam, to fi^ne. {O.E. ceoj^, to out: t>u> 
Acrvm; Oer. kerbm, to not^.f 
c«md. Mr'v»l, n. older form of caravd.— a^. 
car'vel-built, built without overlap of planks 
(distinguish^ from elirdkeHtulU). 
carry, kSr’yt, {Scot.) n. caraway: a caraway seed, 
«p. one coatM with sugar. [Fr.carW; seecara* 
way.] 

caryatid, kar4-&t’tdt n. a-female figure used in¬ 
stead of a column to support an entablature:— 

g '. caryat'ida, caryat'idae {-l-dez).—at0s. caryat'- 
, caryat'idai, caryatidfi'an, caryatid'ic. [Gr. 
Kary&tis, a priestess of Artemis at Karyal 
(Caryae), pi. KaryStidis.] 

Caryocar, kSr't-d^&r, n. the butternut genus, 
giving name to Uw family Caryocari'ceae 
{-si-i). [Gr. karyon, nut, kari, head.] 
caryofdiyllaceoaa, kar-l~d-fi-lll'sh»s, adf. belonging 
to the pink family (Caryophylli'ceae; -s/-#). 
[Caryophyllus, e~rly botanical name for clove- 
pink—Gr. karyopkyllon, clove-tree (from simUar 
smell).] 

caryopaie, kar-l-op'sis, n. a dry indehiscent fruit in 
which the pericarp is united with the testa, 
characterbtic of the grasses. [Gr. karyon, a nut, 
opsis, appearance.] 
casa, kSrz&, (It.) a house. 

Casanova, kas-»~nd‘v», n. a person conspicuous 
for his amorous adventures, as was Giovanni 
Jacopo Casanova de Seingatt (172S-1798). 
casbah. Same as kasba(h). 
cascabel, kas’kz-bel, n. the part behind the base¬ 
ring of a cannon. [Sp.] 

cascade, kas-kad', n. a'waterfhll: a trimming of 
lace or other material in a loose wavy fall: con¬ 
nection of apparatus in series.— v.L to fall in 
cascades. [Fr.,—It. cascata —L. cadSre, to fall.] 
cascara, kas-kS'rz, or (Sp.) kSs'ka-rd, n. {cascara 
sagrada) a Californian buckthorn {Rhainnus) 
bark used as a tonic aperient; {cascara amarga), 
a bitter Honduras bark of the quassia family.— 
n. cascariira, the aromatic bitter bark of a West 
Indian Croton. [Sp. cdscara, bark.] 
casco, kas'ko, n. a Philippine lighter. [Sp.] 
case, fcdv, n. a covering, box, or sheath: a set; a 
facing for walls: the boards and back of a book: 
the tray in which a compositor has his types 
before him.— v.t. to enclose in a case: to skin.— 
It. cas'ing, the act of putting on a case, or of 
skinning: an outside covering of any kind, as of 
boards, plaster, etc.—case'-bottle, a bottle made 
to fit into a case with others, a bottle with a 
covering.— v.t. case'-hard'en, to harden on the 
surface, as by carbonising iron: to make callous 
or insensitive {fig.). —case'-hard'ening; cass'- 
knife, a large knife kept in a sheath: case'- 
maker, one who makes covers for books; case'- 
man, a compositor; case'-shot, canister-shot, an 
artillery pro^tile for use at close quarters; case'- 
worm, caddis-worm. [O.N.Fr. casse (mod. Fr. 
chasse and caisse) —L. capsa — capire, to take.] 
case, kas, it. that which falls or happens, event: 
state or condition: subject of question or 
inquiry: an instance of disease: a person under 
mraical treatment: an odd character {slang): a 
legal statement of facts: a law-suit: a plausible 
contention, something to be said for a position 
or action: the grammatical relation of a noun, 
pronoun, or (in some languages) adjective to 
another word in the sentence, or its variation in 
form to express that relation—the nominative 
being imagined as a vertical line, and the oblique 
cases in various stages of falling or declension. — 
v.t. to reconnoitre with a view to burglary.— 
case'book, a book in which a doctor records the 
history of his cases: a book recording medical,, 
or legal, etc., cases which are valuable as ex-' 
amples for reference; case history, record of 
ancestry, environment, persofial history, etc., 
for use in diagnosis and treatment, or for other 
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purpose; case'-tasr, law ardeeided in pveviotts 
cases; case'-wMk, studjy of m^adjusted ia- 
dlvidmtla or families, their envitonnietti and 
history, oftm together with superviskm and 
guidanM; case'-worker,—fa asor case, at all 
evMits: at any rate; ia case, in the sweat that: 
lest: ia case to, in fit condition'for; saake oat 
one's case, to give good reasons for oae% state¬ 
ments or position; pot (the) case, to suppose an 
instance: to take for example; the case, the 
fact, the reality. [O.Fr. cas — t,. cllauz — cadire, 
to fall.] 

caseation, casein. See caseous, 
casemate, kSs'mit, a. any bomb-proof vaulted 
chamber, even when merely used as quarters for 
a garrison: orig. a loopholed gallery, from 
which the garrison of a fort could fire upon an 
enemy who had obtained possession of the dit^. 
—adf. case'mated. [Fr.; der. uncertain.] 
casement, kas'mznt, n. the case or frame d a 
window: a window that opens on vertical 
hinges: a hollow moulding.—-mM. case' m eate d, 
having casements.—caso'meat-cloth, a plain 
cotton fabric, suitable for casement-curtains; 
case'ment-cur'tain, a curtain hung from a 
window-sash; case'ment-wii|dow. [For eaease- 
moit (Fr. enchassement), or L.L. oastanantum, 
house-frame, or directly ftom cmie (1).] 
caseous, kH'si-^s, adl. cheeselike.— as. caseitioa, 
becoming cheeselike; casein {kd’sf-, sl-in), prim- 
cipal albuminous constituent of milk, in which it 
is found as a calcium salt, obtainable by curdling. 
[L. cSseus, cheese.] 

casemfe), ka-zern', n. a barrack. [Fr.,—Sp. 

caserna.) 

cash, kash, n. coin or money: ready monqr.—-v.r. 
to turn into or exchange for monc^.— n. cashier', 
one who has charge of the receiving and paying 
of money.—cash'-account', an account to which 
nothing is carried but cash {book-k.): a form of 
account with a bank, by which a person is 
entitled to draw out sums by way of loan—also 
called cash'-cred'it; cash'-book, a book in which 
an account is kept of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of money; cash dispenser, a machine, 
usually in or outside a bank which dispenses 
money on the insertion of a special voucher; 
cash'-keeper, cashier; cash'-pay'ment, payment 
in ready money; cash'-rail'way, a mechanical 
device for interchange of cash between counter 
and cash-desk in a shop; cash'-reg'ister, a till 
that automatically and visibly records the 
amount put in.—cash and carry, sale for cash, 
w ith delivery up to the buyer; cash in, to sei» an 
advantage; cash in on, to turn to one’s advan¬ 
tage; cash in (one’s checks), to exchange counters 
for money on leaving the gaming-table: to die 
{slangy, hard cash (see hard); out of cash, in 
cash, without, or with, money: out of, or in, 
pocket. [A doublet of case, a box—O.Fr. casse, 
a box.] 

cash, kash, n. a small Eastern coin. [Port, ctdxa — 
Sinh. kasi, coin—^Tamil kScu.] 
cashaw, ka-shd', n. a kind of pumpkin {U.S.): a 
W. Indian mesquite. [Algonquian.] 
cashew, ka-shoo', kash’Sd, n. a spreading tropical 
American tree {Anacardium occldentale) with 
kidney-shaped nuts (cash'ew-nirts) whose kernels 
and fleshy stalks (cash'ew-app'lM) are used as 
food. [Tupi cq/u; cf. acajou.] 
cashier, kash-ir', v.t. to dismiss from a post in 
disgrace: to discard or put away: to annul.— ns. 
cashier'er; cashier'ing, a punishment for army 
and naval officers, severer than dismissal, in that 
it disqualifies from entering the public s^tce in 
any capacity (abolished 1970); caahier'ment, 
dismissal. [Du. casseren {kasseren), to cashier 
—Fr. casser —L. cassSre — cosnis, void, empty.] 
cashier. See cash (1). 

cariimefe, kash'mir, n. (a shawl or fabric made 
t; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



fiom) fino loft jCuAniA’toats^ hair: anyatmilar 
product 

emiaot krsi'Ha, n. a n»m tot public dandng: a 
building witb public dance halls, gaming tables, 
etc.: acard-game. [It: firomL.c<ua,acotta|ta.] 
cask, MM, n. a hcdlow round vessel for holmng 
liQuor, made of staves bound with hoops: a 
measure of capacity: a casque (obs.) —v.r. to 
put in a cask. [Fr. casque—Sp. cascot skull, 
helmet cask.] 

caakta, kdsk'tl, n. a little cask or case: a small 
case for holding jewels, etc.: a coffin {U.S.) 
[Ety. uncertain; hardly a dim. of cask.] 
casque, (fibs, cask), kSsk, n. a cover for the head: 
a helmet. [A doublet of cask.] 

Cassandra, kss-an'drs, n. a dau^ter of Priam, 
king of Troy, beloved by Apollo, who gave her 
^ ^ of prophecy, but not of being believed— 
hence any one who ewresses gloomy views of 
the political or social future and is not listened 
to. 

cassaraap, cassaripa, kas’a-rip, it. the juke of the 
bitter cassava, a potent antiseptic, used in 
sauces, and in the West Indian p^per-pot. 
[From Tupi.] 

cassation, ka-sS’slum, it. annulment; in French 
law, the quashing a( a decision of a court—hence 
court of cassation, the supreme tribunal: an 
ISth-cent. type of musical composition in several 
short movements. [L.L. cass&tid, ' -dnis — 
cassbre, to bring to nought.] 
cassava, ka~sa’va, n. manioc: tapioca. [From a 
Taino (language of extinct West Indian tribe) 
name.] 

CassegrainCian) telescope, kas-a-grSn'ii-sn), a type 
of reflecting telescope devised by, and named 
after, a 17th-cent. Frenchman, 
caaserole, kas'a-rol, n. a stew-pan: a vessel in 
whkh food is both cooked and served: the outer 
part of several dressed dishes.—casserole cook¬ 
ery, cooking in the dish in whkh the food is to be 
served. [Fr.] 

cassette, kas^et', n. a small casket:, a light-tight 
container for an X-ray film, or one for him in a 
miniature camera: a holder witb reel of mag¬ 
netic tape. esp. tape on whkh there is pre¬ 
recorded material. [Fr. dim. of casse, case.] 
cassia, kas(hyya, it. a coarser kind of cinnamon 
(cass'ia-bark'); the tree that yields it: (cap.') a 
genus of shrubs of the Caesalpinia family, 
yielding senna, and the drug cassia fistula or 
urging cassia. [L. casla —Gr. kasia (also 
assiS) —Heb. qetsi'ak.) 
cassimere, kas'i-mir, n. a twilled cloth of the 
finest wools.—Also kerseymere'. [Corr. of 
cariunere.] 

cassino, ka-si'nd, n. a game at cards. (See 
Casino.] 

Cassiopeia, kas-i-d-pe'(y)a, n. a northern constella¬ 
tion named after the motherjof Andromeda.—it. 
cassiope'ium, discarded namcTfor lutetium. 
cassis, ka-sis, n. a syrupy black-currant drink or 
flavoring. [Fr.] 

cassiterite, ka-sil'»-rit, it. a brown native tin 
dioxide. [Gr. kassiteros, tin.] 
cassock, kas’ak, n. a long robe or outer coat, 
formerly in common wear, but now worn only by 
clergy and choristers: a shorter garment, usually 
of brack silk, worn under the Geneva gown by 
Scottish ministers.— at^. cass'oeked. [Fr. cas- 
ague —It. easacca.] 

cattolette, Aar'd-/e/, it. a censer: a perfume-box 
with pniorated h'd. [Fr.,—Sp. cazoleta — caxo, a 
sauocjpMin.] 

rasao pad s , kas.o-iad', it. unr^ed sugar. [Fr.] 
caoMM, kbrtd'ni, (It.) a large chest, elaborately 
carved and painted. 

cas aeu lat , ka-ses-k, (Fr.) a stew consisting of 
beans and various kinds of meat. 
c a s so wa ry, kas'a-wsr^l, n. a genus (Casmrius) of 


bkds, found e^ in Near Oulnaa, naariy r^ted 
to the emu. [Malay kasuOrt or huavSrI.) 
caasuanarar, ktuSS^t'iiar, a. an East Indian 
ginger. (Origin unknown.] 
cast, least, v.t. to throw or fling: to tlwew off, 

> shM, drop: .to drop prematurely: to throw 
down: to tarow up: to reckon;, to add: to 
(woject; to reject, condemn, decide against 
(arch.): to mould or.sl^pc: to purpose, devise, 
consider (orcfl.l: toat^iqtasactorObrapart): 
to assign as his part (to ait actor):. to cut and 
throw up to dry (peat) (Scot.).—v.f. to warp 
(pa.t. and pa.p. cut).—a. act of castihg: a throw 
of anytMtig, as the sounding-’lnad, a flshiogrline: 
the thing urown, esp. in angling: the dwtance 
thrown: amotion, turn, or squint, as of the qre: 
a turn or sample periormance: a good turn, as a 
lift or conveyance in a vehkk (Scot.): matter 
ejected by a bird, earthworm, etc.: a throw or 
turn of fortune, a chance: a mould: form, 
manner, stai^, or quality: a shade of colour, a 
degree of guilt, etc.: the assignment of the var¬ 
ious parts of a play to the several actors: the 
company of actors playing r&lcs: a couple of 
hawks.— aeO. moulded: rejected, cast off: 
defeated at law.— adJ. cast'ed (Skak,), cast off.— 
K. cast'ing, act of casting or moulding: that 
whkh is cast: a mould.—cast'away, one ship¬ 
wrecked in a desolate place: an outcast.— ad^. 
worthless, rejected.—cast'ing-irat, a species of net 
for fishing; cast'ing-vote, a chairman's deciding 
vote in case of equality; cast'ing-weight, the 
weight that makes the balance cast or turn when 
exactly poised; cast'-iron, an iron-carbon alloy 
distinguished from steel by its containing sub¬ 
stantial amounts of cementite or graphite, whkh 
make it unsuitable for working.— aef/. hard, rigid: 
unassailable.— a^. cast'-off, laid aside or 
rejected.—n. anything thrown aside.—n. caat'- 
aieel, steel that has been cast, not shaped by 
mechanical working.—cast about, to contrive, to 
look about, to search for. as game: to turn, to go 
round (B.); cast a horoscope, nativity, to make an 
astrological calculation; cast anchor, to anchor 
a ship; cast an eye, a glance, to look; cast a spell 
upon, to put under an enchantment; cast a vote, 
to record or make a vote; cast away, to wreck: 
to waste; cast back, to revert; cast down, to 
deject or depress in mind: to turn downward; 
'cast loose, to set loose or adrift; cast lota (see 
lot); cast off, to reject; to loose (hawks, hounds): 
to unmoor: to eliminate stitches; to estimate 
amount of printed matter that copy will make; 
cast on, to make stitches; cast out (Scot.), to 
quarrel; cast up, to throw up: to bring up as a 
reproach: to turn up, appear, emerge (S^eot.); 
cast water (arch.), to inspect urine in diagnosis; 
the last cast, extremities. [O.N. kasta, to throw.] 
Castalian, kas-tb’li^n, ad}, pertaining to CastaUa, 
a fountain on Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. 

Castanea, kas-tan'i-a, n. the chestnut genus, of 
the beech family (Fagaceae). — n. Castanosper- 
mum (kas-tan-B-sper’mam), an Australian papilio¬ 
naceous tree, the Moreton Bay chestnut, so 
called from the taste of its nuts. [Gr. kastanon, 
chestnut (sporma, seed).] 

castanets, kas'ta-nets, -nets', n.pl, two hollow 
shells of ivory or hard wood, bound by a band 
on the thumb, and struck by the finger to produce 
a clicking sound—much used in Spain as an 
accompaniment to dances and guitars. [Sp. 
castaheta —L. castanea, a chestnut.] 
caste, kSst, n. a social class in India: an exclusive 
social class: a type of individual in some poly- 
morphk social insects.—caste'-mark, an indka- 
tion of caste worn on the fordiead (also/^).— 
lose casta, to descend in social rank. [Port. 
casta, breed, race—L. coriw, pure, unmixM.] 
castellita, casteilatad. Seecastla. 
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WMtlgrt*. km'tlg^di, VJ. to chastiw: to eritieiae 
.wvmy: to emend.— ns. caetigl'tioa: cae'tigft* 
ew'tigetary (• 9 >i»r> 0 . [L. castfgise, 
WUnm, from casna, in»e.] 

CwtSiaiit kas-tiTya^ a^, oS Cnstik.--ii. a native 
of Castile: tm language thereof, standard 
Spanish.—CfMtile soap, a hard soap made with 
olive-oil and soda. [S%,Cii$fei/ano.] 
cast^ kds'l, n. a fortmra house or fortress: the 
resioenee of a pripce or nobleman, or a large 
country manaion generally: a rook in chess: a 
defensive tower borne on an elephant’s back: a 
larn ship, esp. of war.— v.t. to enclose or fortify 
with a castle.— v.t, {chess) to move the king two 
squares towards the castle and place the castle on 
the square the king has passed over.—castri- 
lan, (fcas’talraH'U nvetnor or captain of a castle. 
tuU. cas'tellateo {kas'tel-dt-id), having turrets and 
battlements like a castle.— ac^. cas'tbd, fVir- 
nished with castles.— n. cas'tle-bnlld'iiig, the act 
of building castles in the air or fonning visionary 
projects: cas'tle- 0 iard, the guard for the defence 
of a castle.—castles in ^ air, or in Spain 
groundless or visionary projects. [O.E. castel — 

L. castettum, dim. of castrum, a fortified place.] 
castock, kas'tak, custock, kus', (Scot.) n. a cabbage 
stock, [kale, stock.] 

Castor, kas'tor, -tar, ft. one of the Dioscuri, twin- 
brother of Pollux, son of Leda, famous for his 
skill in horse-taming: a bright star in the con¬ 
stellation Gemini (the Twins). [L.,—Gr. 
Kastor.] 

castor, caster, tcdst'ar, n. a small solid swivelled 
wheel on a leg of furniture: a vessel with pei- 
forated top for sprinkling.—castor sugar, caster 
sugar, white powdered sugar, [cast.] 
castor, kas'tar, n. the braver (graus Castor): 
castoreum: a hat of beaver-fur or substitute.— ns. 
castoreum (•td'rt-am,-td’), the perineal sacs of the 
beaver, or a brown unctuous strong-smelling 
substance got from them, once used in medicine 
and perfumery; cas'tory (Spens.), a red or pink 
colour got from castoreum. [L. castdr, -oris — 
Gr. kastor, -oros, braver.] 
castor-oil^ k&s'tar-mV, n. a medicinal and lubri¬ 
cating oil obtained from the seeds of a tropical 
African euphorbiaceous plant, Ricinus communis. 
[Perh. from use as substitute for castor(euin).] 
castral, kas'tral, ad}, belonging to the camp. [L. 
castra\ 

castrametation, kas-tra-me-ta'shan, n. the 4rt of 
designing a camp. [L. castra, a camp, metari, 
-atus, to measure off— meta, a boundary.] 
castrate, kas'trSt, v.t. to deprive of the power of 
generation: to remove the testicles from, geld, 
emasculate: to take from or render imperfect.— 
ad}, cas'trated, gelded: expurgated.— ns. castrh'- 
tion; castrato (kds-trd’tdi Ital.), a male singer 
castrated in boyhood so as to preserve a soprano 
or alto voice:— pi. castra'ti (-te), [L. castrate, 
-drum.] 

caaua.*,' kaz(hY&-al, adf. accidental: unforeseen: 
occasional: off-hand: negligent: uncere¬ 

monious.—fi. a chance or occasional vbitor, 
labourer, pauper, etc.: a weed not naturalised.— 
v.t. cas'ualise, -izc, to turn (regular workers) 
into casual labourers.— ns. casualiaa'tioo, -z-; 
cas'ualism, belief that chance governs ail things. 
— adv. cas'ually.—u. cas'uaincss.— n.pl. cas'uw, 
slip-on flat-heeled shoes: loose-fitting comfort¬ 
able and informal clothing.—n. caa'uihy, that 
which falls out: an accident: a misfortune: loss 
by wounds, death, desertion, etc. (mil.): an inci¬ 
dental charge or payment: a person injured or 
killed: a thing damaged or done for.—casual 
labourer, a worker without fixed enmloyment; 
caauakias of superiority, in the feudu law of 
Scotland, paymenU to the superior in oertain 
contingendea (e.g. death)—ultimately redeemed 
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or extingiiiabed by Act of 19i4j mmsUr 
dep a rtme n t, ward, a hospital depaattnaat, ward 
in which ao^ktents are treaied; casnu ward, 
formerly, a workhouse depaitmrat for.casuals. 
JL. cdsudUa—eisua. See case.] 

.Omtaciaa, kos-a-a^i’na, n, the rtto-oak or beef- 
wood genus of trees, mainly Atutr^Han, con* 
sthuting a family Casuariai'Ceab pertugia aUn 
to birch but superficially like horsetails. 
[Named firom its resemblance to Cassovmry 
plumagB.] 

easaist, AMu'0-/rt, n. one who studies and residves 
cases of conscience: often, one who argues 
sophistkally in such cases— •od}s. caauirt'ie, -al. 
—«. caa'uistry, the science or doctrine of cases 
of conscience: the reasoning which enaUes a 
man to decide in a particular case, between 
apparently confiicting duties—often with a sug¬ 
gestion of sophistry. [Fr. casidste —L. edmsi 
see case.] 

casus belU, ka'sas be'li, kd'sdds be'H, whatever 
involves or justifies war; casus consdaattae 
(koH-shl-en’dd-i, kdn-ski-en'ti-l), a case of con¬ 
science; casus loederh (ftda-rls, fid’da-ris), .a 
case dearly coming within the provisions of a 
treaty. [L.] 

cat, kat, n. a carnivore of genus Felis, esp. the 
domesticated kind or any of the smaller wild 
species: a spiteful woman: a movable pent¬ 
house to protect besiegers: a double tripod with 
six legs: a piece of wood tapering at each end, 
struck with the cat'-stick in the game ofjtp-eat: 
the game itself: short for the cat-o'-idne-tails, a 
whip with nine knotted tails or lashes, once u^ 
in the army and navy: a :fiiowily dressed man 
(slang): a man, fellow (skmg): a jazz fan (s/ong): 
a catfflrpillar tractor.— vd, to raise the anchor to 
the cathead: to vomit.^lu. cat'hood, state of 
being a cat or having the nature of acat; cat'kin, 
a crowded spike or tuA of small unisexual flowers 
with reduced scale-like bracts, as in the willow, 
hazel, etc.— adj. cat'-like, noiseless, stealthy.— 
Kt. cat'Ung,a little cat, a kitten: a catgut string 
(Shak.); catt'ery, a place where cats are bred 
or cared for.— adis. catt'ish, catt'y, like a 
cat: spiteful: back-biting.— ns. cat'amount, the 
European wild cat: the puma, the lynx, or 
other beast of the cat family (U.S.y, catamouh'- 
tain, or cat o* mountaiii, a leopard, panther, or 
ocelot: a wild mountaineer.— adi. ferocious, 
savage.— adj. cat'-and-dog', constantly quarrell¬ 
ing.—cat'bird, an American bird of the thrush 
family with a mewing note: an Australian bower- 
bird; cat'-bur'glar, a burglar who performs 
nimble climbing feats; cat'call, a squeaking 
instrument used in theatres to express dis¬ 
approbation: a shrill whistle or cry.— v.i. to 
sound a cat-call.— v.t. to assail with one.— adl- 
cat'-eyed, haviim eyes like a cat: able to see in 
the dark.—crt'flA, a fish with cat-like features, 
in Briuin usually the wolf-fish, in America a salt 
or fresh-water fish of the family Siluridae; cat'- 
gut, a kind of cord made from the intestines of 
sheep and other animals used for violin strings, 
surgical ligatures, etc.: the violin or othw 
stringed instrument: a coarse corded cloth.— 
adj. cat'-hammed, with thin hams like a cat’s.— 
cat'head, one of two strong beams projecting 
from the bow of a ship through which the tackle 
passes by which the anchor, is raised; cat'-hole, 
one of two holes in the after part of a ship through 
which hawsers may pass for steadying the ship 
or for heaving astern; cat'-lap, any thin or 
despised drink; cat'mint, cat'nw, cat'nip, a 
mint-like labiate plant (Nepeta Cataria) of which 
cate are fond; cat'aap, a brief slem, in a rtiair, 
etc.; cat’s'-cniDe,. a pastime in which a string 
looped about the fingers and passed from player 
to ptayo' is transformed born one symiiMtneal 
figure to anothw; cat*a'-ear, a name given 
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ataplqnlal 

to two lenerm of Britbh eompcnitoua plants— catadioptric, -al, kM-»-^H>p’lrUc, •»!, adit, 
I^rpocihoeria, (tf'tba ligiilato>flowered group, and tabling to both redaction and refraction. [See 
Antennaria, at mountain-everlasting; cat's-eye, catoptric, dioptric.] 

a name for various chatoyant minerali, esp. a cataAomoas, kahad’ram^s, adf. of dihes, dtb- 
variety of chrysoberyl, also a dbrous ()ua^ and cending periodkally for qwwning to the lower 
a quartz pseudomorph after crocidolite: a parts of a river or to the tea. [Or. kata, down, 
tedector set in a frame dxed in a road surfade; dramas, a run.] 

cat’s'-foot, the mountain-everlasting: ground- catafalque, kta'a^falk, n. a temporary tomb-like 
ivy; cat'-eil'ver, a variety of silvny mica; structure used in funqtal ceremonies: a fttneral 
cat'skte; cat’s-meat, horse’s desh, or the like, car.—^Also catafal'co. [Fr.,—It. caUddko,] 
sold for cats: any rather unappetising food; Cataiaa, Catayaa, ks-fd'an, (Mak.) n. a Cathayan, 
cat’s'-paw, a light breeze (naut.): a hitch in a Chinese—a va^ term of reproach. [Cath^, 
rope providing two loops for a hook: one who poetical name for China.] 
is made the tool of another—from the fable of Catalan, kat’a-lan, add. of or belonging to Cato- 
the monkey who used the paws of the cat to draw hnta or its language, a dialect of Provencal.— a. 
chestnuts out of the fire; cat’s-tail, a catkin: a native of Catalonia: the language thereof. 
Timothy grass: the reed-mace or bulrush; cat'- catalectic, kor-a-lek'tik, ed/-incomplete: wanting 
anit, a type of one-piece trouser suit; cat’s'- one syllable in the last foot (prcu.).—n. catalex'is. 
wUsk'er iradttdi, a delicate wire brought in [Gr. kataliktikos, incomplete-^ota/dgein, to 
contact with a crystal to rectify the currmit in stop.] 

some forms of crystal detector and produce catalepsy, kat‘a-kp~5l, n. a state of more or less 
audibility.—cat'-wiuk, a narrow footway, as on complete insensibility, with bodily rigidity: cata- 
a bridge.—odi. cat'-wHted, small-mind^, con- picxy in animals.—and a. catalep'tic. [Gr. 
ceited, and spiteftil.—bell the cat (see hell); karntfps/s, seizure, catalepsy— kata,doym,Upsis, 
catted and fished (of an anchor), raised to the taking, seizure.] 

cathead and secu^ to the ship’s side; care cmallactic, kats-lak’tik, adU. pertaining to ex- 
Idllsd die (or a) cat, even with his proverbial nine change.— adv, catallac'ticaUy.—n. catallac'tics, 
lives; Cheshire cat, proverbially notable for political economy. [Gr. kataUaktis, a money- 
grinning; enough to make a cat mugb, i.e. even changer.] 
the least inclined; in the catbird seat (.U.S.), in catalo. Same as cattalo. 
an advantageous position: Kilkenny cats, pro- catalogue, kat'a-log, in U.S. often catalog, n. a 
verbial cats who fight till each destroys the systematic list of names, books, pictures, etc.— 

other; like something the cat brought in, be- v.r. to put in a catalogue: to make a catalogue of. 

draggled, slovenly Jn dress, etc.; put the cat — n. cat'aloguer.—v./. cat'aloguise, -ise.—n. 

among dm pigeons, to stir up trouble; rain cats cat'alog (U.S.), a university calendar. [Gr. 

and dooh to pour down heavily: raom'to swing a katalagos, from kata, in order, legeln, to reckon.] 

cat, a minimum of space; see Which way the cat catalogue raisonnd, ka-ta-log re-saadi, (Fr.) a 
inaipn, to watch how things are going to turn classified descriptive catalogue, 
brfore committing oneself; the mg cats, lions. Catalpa, kat-aVpa, a, an American and Japanese 
tigers, leopards, etc.; the cat’s pyjama^ the cat’s genus of low bignoniaceous trees with profuse 

wmskers (slang), the very thing that is wanted: blossoms and long cigarlike pendent pods, 

anything veiy good; turn (the) cat in (the) pan, [American Indian (Creek) kuluhipa.] 

to change sides with dexterity; whip the cat (see catalysis, kr-tal’i-sis, n. the chemical induence of a 
whhs). [O.E. c 0 /; found also in Celt., Slav., Ar., substance not itself permanmitiy changed.—n. 
Finn., etc.] cat'aiase, an enzyme that reduces hydrogen 

cat, kat, n. an old name for a coal and timber peroxide.—v.r. cat'alyse, -yze (-/iz), to subject to 

vessel on the north-east coast of England.—n. catalysis.— ns. calaly'ser (or -z-), cat'alyst (-/is/), 

cat'boat, a cat-rimed boat.— atd- cat'-rigged, a catalysing agent.— €utis. catal^c (,-lit‘ik), -al. 

having one great loie-and-aft main-sail spread (Gr. kc$alysis-^ata, down, lyein, to loosen.] 

by a gaff at the head and a boom at the foot, for catamaran, ka/'z-mz-ran', or kur-om'z-ran, n. a 
smooth water only. [Obscurely connected with raft of logs lashed together: a boat with two 
cat(i).] hulls; an old kind of fire-ship, long superseded: 

catabolism. See kataboiism. an ill-natured woman. [Tamil, ka/ru-fnamm, tied 

catacaastic, kats-kSs'tik, (geam.) adl- belonging wood.] 

to caustic curves formed by refiection. [Gr. catamenia, kaf.e-mi'ni’.s, n. pi. the menstrual dis- 
kata, against and caustic.] charge.— ad/, catami'nial. [Neut. pi. of Gr. 

catachresis, kahs-kre'sis, {rhet.) n. misapplication kataminlos, monthly— kata, against, min, a 
of a word.— adis. catachrestic (-kres'tik, or month.] 

‘kris’tlk), -al.— adv. catachres'tically. [Gr. catamite, kat's-mit, n, a boy kept for unnatural 
katachrists, misuse— chrisls, use.] purposes. [Corruption of Ganymede.] 

catadasm, kat's-klazm, n. a disruption, breaking catamount. See cat. 
down.— adls. cataclas'mic, pertaining to or of the catapan, kat's-pan, n. the governor of Calabria 
nature of a catadasm; cataclas'tic (geo/.), mylo- and Apulia for the Byzantine emperor. [Acc. to 
nitic, or granular in consequence of crushing. Littrd, from Gr. katepanO ten axidmaten, one 
[Gr. kataklasma — kata, down, klaeln, to break.] placed over the dignities.] 

cataclysm, kat's-l&Ism, n. a fiood of water: a cataphonics, kat-s-fan'lks, n. catacoustics.— ad]. 
debacle: a giaat v^olution.—od/. cataclys'mic. catapbon'ic. [Gr. kata, back, pAditd, sound.] 

[Or. kataklysmos — kata, downward, klysein, to cataphoresis, kats-fs-re’sls, n. electrophoresis: 
wash.] the introduction into the body of medicinal sub¬ 

catacomb, kat'ndcom, or -koom, n. a subterranean stances by means of an electric current. [Gr. 
excavation tuMd as a burial-place, esp. near kata, down, phwisis, a carrying.] 

Rome, wherd^bany of the early Christian cataphract,kat'z-/rakt, n. asuitofmail; asoldier 
victims of pemjKution were buried; any place in full armour {Milton). — ad], cataphrac'tic. 
built with ciym-like recesses for storing books, [Gr. kataphraktis, a coat-of-mail— kata, inten., 
wine, etc.—o^. catacumbd (dam'bl). [It. cata- and phrasseln, to enclose, protect.] 
emtba —L.L. Catacumbas, perh. in some way— catapbyll, kat'»-fll, n. a rudimentary or simplified 
Gr. kata, down, and kymbi, a cup.] leaf.— ad], catai^yil'ary. [Gr. kata, down, 

catacoHBtks, kat-^kdbs'Uks, or -kows', n. the part pkyllon, leaf.] 

of acousticB tlust treats of echoes or sounds cataphysical, kat-S'fis'l-kl, (rare) ad], unnatural, 
redacted. [Gr. kata, back, and acoustics.] [Gr. kata, down, against, physis, native.] 

JUte, fltr; ml, kdr (her); mine; mdte, fiir; ndUe; mdbn, tdten (then) 



cataphum, kat'f^piami, n. a plaster or poultice. 
(Or« katapiasma.] 

catairiaxy, kat’»~plek~ai, . ti. a condition of 
immobility induced by emotion: in animals the 
state called shamming death.— a4f- cataplec'tic. 
[Gr. kataplixis, amazement-~«nm, down, 
plisseln, to strike.] 

catapult, kat’i-pult, n. anciently, an engine of war 
(properly one cesemblinKthe ballista) for throw* 
ing stones, arrows, etc.: a small forked stick 
having an elastic string fixed to the two prongs, 
used by boys for throwing small stones: any 
similar device, as for launching aeroplanes.— v.t. 
and v.t. to shoot out from, or as if from, a cata¬ 
pult— a<V. catapul'tic.— n. catapultier'.—cata¬ 
pult fruit, one that shoots out its seeds. [L. 
catapulla —Gr. katapebis.] 
cataract, kal'a-rakt, it. a portcullis (ohs.): a 
water-spout, etc.; a waterfall: a floodgate 
{Miltony. an opaque condition of the lens of the 
eye, painless, unaccompanied by inflammation. 
(L. caturacta —Gr. kataraktes, (lortcullis, water¬ 
fall.) 

catarrh, kat-dr', n. a discharge of fluid from the 
inflammation of a mucous membrane, esp. of the 
nose, esp. when chronic: a cold in the head.— 
a^s. catarrh'al, catarrh'ous. [L. catarrhus —Gr. 
katarrhous — kata, down, rheein, to flow.] 
catarrhine, catarhine, kat‘»-rin, ad], pertaining to 
that one of the two divisions of Primates, in¬ 
cluding all the Old World monkeys, having a 
narrow partition between the nostrils. [Gr. 
katarrh. with hanging nose— kata, down, rhis, 
rhinf>\, nose.] 

catasta, knt-ti\'ta, n. a block on which slaves were 
expo'.cd foi sale; a stage or place for torture. 
[L.1 

catastasr'.. ' .>-tas'u-sis, n. the part of a drama in 
which the action has reached its height. [Gr. 
katastasia, settlement.] 

catastrophe, k»t-as'tra-/i, n. an overturning: a 
final event: the climax of the action of the plot 
in play or novel: an unfortunate conclusion; a 
sudden calamity: rear (Shak.). — adj. catas¬ 
trophic (kaua-strof'ik). — ns, catas'trophism, the 
old theory of geological change by vast catas¬ 
trophes and new creations (opp. to uniformi- 
tarianismy, catas'trophist. [Gr. kata, down, 

strophe, a turning.] 

catatonia, kat-a-td'ni-a, catatony, kat-at'a-ni, ns. 
a type of schizophrenia characterised by periodic 
states of stupor.— adJ. and n. catatonic (-ton'). 
[Gr. kata, down, tonos, stretching, straining— 
teinein, to stretch.] 

catawba, ka-td'ba, n. an American grape (Vitis 
Labrusca)'. a red wine made from it. [Catawba 
River in Carolina.] 
catbird: catcall. See cat. 

catch, kach, v.t, to take hold of. esp. of a thing ir. 
motion: to gather (the ball) after the batsman 
has hit it and before it touches the ground 
(cricket): to dismiss (a batsman) thus: to appre¬ 
hend or understand: to seize after pursuit: to 
trap or ensnare: to come upon: to be in time 
for: to strike: to take (a disease) by infection: 
to take (Are): to take up by sympathy or imita¬ 
tion.— v.i. to be contagious: to be entangled or 
fastened (Ipfin. in Spens, sometimes catchen, 
ketch; pa.t. and pa.p. caught, kbt, also obs. and 
dial, catched, catent; pa.t. in Spens. also 
height, kit). — n. seizure: an act of catching, esp. 
the ball at cricket, etc.; a clasp, or anything that 
seizes or holds: that which is caught or is worth 
catching: a sudden advantage taken: a con¬ 
cealed difflculty or disadvantage: a round for 
three or more voices, later seeking comic effect 
by the interweaving of the words.— atO- catch’- 
able, that may be caught.— ns. catch'er; catch'* 
ing, the action of the verb: a nervous or spas¬ 
modic .twitching.— a4f, infectious: captivating. 


attractive.—». catdi'ment, river dndaage.— 
caSch'y, attmMive: deceptive; readily caught 
up, or taking hold of the mind, as a tune, etc.: 
fitfbl.—catch -as-catck'-coB', a style of wrestling 
in which any hold is allowed.—^Aho wtf. and 
adv. —catch'-basiii, -pit, a trap for dirt in a drain; 
catch'-drain, a drain on a hiHside to catch die 
surface-water: catch'ily, a name for a qteeies of 
campion (Lychnis viscaria) and several of 
bladder-campion (Silene) with sticky stems; 
catchment area, or basin, the area from which a 
river or reservoir is fed.—Also^g.—catch'pemiy, 
worthless thing made only to sell.—Also tut ],— 
catch'-lArase, a phrase that becomes popular and 
is much repeated: a slogan; catdi-the-ten', card 
game in which the aim is to capture the ten of 
trumps; catch'weed, goosegrass or cleavers; 
catch'word, actor’s cue: the word at the head of 
the page in a dictionary or encycicqiaedia} the 
first word of a page given at the bottom of the 
preceding page: any word or phrase taken up 
and repeated esp. as the watchword or symbol 
of a party.—catch at, to snatch at; catch Arc, to 
become ignited: to become inspired by passion 
or zeal; catch hdd of, to seize; catch it, to get a 
scolding or the like; catch me, him, etc., an 
emphatic colloquial phrase implying that there is 
not the remotest possibility of m/ or his doing 
something suggested; catch on, to comprehend: 
to catch the popular fancy; catch out, to put out 
at cricket by catching the ball after it has been 
hit and before it touches the ipound: to detect in 
error or deceit; catch sight of, to get a glimpse of; 
catch up, to overtake; catch up, or away, to 
snatch or seize hastily. [From O.Fr. eaehler — 
L.L. captiSre |jmm xapt&re, inten. of capire, to 
take; see chase.] 

catchpole, -poll, kach’pdl, it. a constable, petty 
officer of justice. [Through O.Fr. from L.L. 
cachepolus, ckasstpmiuT, one who chases fowls. 
See chase and pulfet.l 
catchup, catsup. See ketchup, 
cat'-cracker, it. (in full, catalytic cracker), a plant 
in which the cracking of petroleum is speeded up 
by the use of a catalyst.— n< cat'-cracking. 
cate, kdt, (arch.; Shak.) it. (nearly always in pi.) 
a viand: a dainty, a delicacy. [Aphetic; see 
acates; cf. cater.] 

catechise, -ize, kat'i-kiz, v.t. to instruct by ques¬ 
tion and answer: to question as to belief: to 
examine systematically by questioning.—otfib. 
catechetic (ket'lk), -a1, relating to a catechism or 
oral instruction in the first principles, esp. of 
Christianity.— adv. catechet'ically.— ns. cate- 
chet'ics, the art or practice of teaching by ques¬ 
tion and answer: that part of theology which 
treats of catechesis (-ki'sis), or primary oral 
instruction, as that given to catechumens; 
cat'echiser,-z-; cat'echising,->-; cat'echism, any 
compendioug system of teaching drawn up in 
form of question and answer: a set of questions: 
an examination by questions; cat'echist, one who 
catechises: a teacher of catechumens: a native 
teacher in a mission church.— ad]s. catechis'tic, 
-al, catechis'mal, pertaining to a catechist or 
catechism. [L. catiehismus, formed from Gr. 
katichizein, katicheein, to din into the ears— 
kata, back. echf. a sound.] 
catechu, kat'i-choo, -shdo, n. a dark extract of 
Indian plants (acacia, betel-nut, etc.) rich in 
tannin.—n. cat'echol, a white crystalline phenol- 
alcohol derived from catechu. [Cf. Malay, 
racAu.] 

catechumen, kat-i-kO'man, n. one who is being 
taught the rudiments of Christianity: in the 
early Christian Church a converted Jew or 
heathen undergoing instruction preparatory to 
baptism.— n. catechu'menate.—iu(f. catedw- 
meu'ical.— adv. catechumen'ically.—4tr. catechl'- 
menism, catschA’meaship. [Gr. kattekomnenos. 
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bei ng toupht , pr.p. ptm.otkaiich«tln, to tendi; 
ef. cntecbne.] 

cntagoty, m. «iuu may be efflnned of a 

deae: a dais or Mder.— avj. categoreaadc 
{rtor^iat'ik), eapable of bdng used by itaetf as 
a term; c a t eg en M {ko^a-gont^, of or per* 
taining to a categi^.— adr. catager'ially.— 
adl- categorical (-gor'), positive: absolute: 
without e9ioeptioa.->Wv. categor'kally, abso- 
InteW: without qualification: expreaaly.->-n.cate* 
gor'Kalaasa, the quality of beb^ absolute and 

unqualified_n.p/. cat'egories (Ml.), the highest 

elanes under which objects cn philosophy can 
be systematically arrang^, understood as an 
attempt at a comprehmsive classification of all 
that exists: in Kant’s system, the root-notions 
of the understanding, the specific forms of the 
a priori or formal element in rational ct^ition 
(quantity, quiMty, relation, modality, etc.),—v.r. 
cat'ogoriaa, -ize, to place in a category or list: 
to class.—«i. cat'agerist, one who categorises.— 
categorical imperative, in the ethics of Kant, the 
absolute unconditional command of the moral 
law, irrespective td every ulterior end or ahn— 
universally authoritative, beltmging to the fixed 
law of nature. [Or. ktaigorUi, assertion, predi¬ 
cation, accusatiem—Aaf^goror, an accuser, kata, 
down, against, ogord, assembly.) 
catalog, an obs. spelling of catmogne. 
catena, k»‘ti’na,n. a chain or connected series, 
as tn catena patnun, a chronological series 
of extracts from the Fathers on any doctrine of 
theology.—odi. catenarian (kat-i-nd'ri-an), of, of 
the nature of, a chain or a catmiafy.— n. ctai'- 
nary (V.S. kat'), the curve formed by a flexible 
homogeneous cord, hanging freely between two 
points of support, and acted on by no other force 
than gravity.— adf, relating to a chain, like a 
chain.—v.r. catenate (kat'i-nSt), to connect as in 
or by a chain.—ody. linked as in a chain.— n. 
catani'tiim.—catenary tasteni, on some electri¬ 
fied railways, an arrangement of wires, supported 
above the track^ from which current la collected. 
[L. eatina, chain.) 

cater, kXtor, (obs.) n. an acater: one who pro¬ 
vides (sometimes fig.). — v.l. to provide food, 
entertainment, etc. (for).— ns. ci'terer; cg'- 
taress; d teruig. [Sm acater.) 
catta, ka'tar, (dial.), v.t. and v.i. to move diagon- 
aliy.—Also ad/., adv. — advs., adjs. catercor'- 
ner(ed), diagonal(ly). [(M.) Fr. quatre, four—L. 
quattuor.) 

entaran, kat’tr-an, n. a Highland reiver or free¬ 
booter: a robbCT or brigand nnerally. [Old 
Gael, ceatham, celthern, a band of soldiers (Ir. 
eeithern, foot-soldiers; see kera(e).).) 
cater-cooain, kS’tardcuz'n, (Shak.) n. a person 
allied by familiarity, affection, sympathy, rather 
than kindred. [More prob. conn, with cater, to 
provide food, than quatre or quarter.] 
caterpillar, kat'»r-pih»r, n. a butterfly or moth 
grub: extended to other insect larvae: an un¬ 
productive eoruumer (arch.): (from Caterpillar, 
trademark) a tractor or other vehicle runninron 
endless articulated tracks consisting of flat metal 
plates., [Prob. O.Fr. chatepelose, hairy cat; see 
cat, pile.] 

cateriranl, kat’ar-wdl, n. the shridc or cry emitted 
by the cat when in heat.— v.l. to make such a 
noise: to make any discordant sound: tobehave 
laadvionsly: to quarrel like cau.— n. cat'er- 
waiillg|. [cat; the second part prob. imit.) 
cates. See cate, 
catgat. See cat. 

CannrL kath’ar-i, n.pl. a mediaeval Manichaean 
sect, in S. France and N. Italy, the Albi- 

gM««»M»«__ Cath'ariam; Cath'anst. [Or. 

TulihofBig poMvJ 

cathartic, ^ kathdk-t’ik, -al, edit, deansing, 

, purSying: having the power of cleansing the 


bowds: initiative.—H. caAart'ic, a pnrgathra 
medkine.—v.r. calh'aciee, 4xc, to render dwo- 
lutdyelean.—a. cathar'sis, purification: gvaeua- 
tion of the bowds: purification the emotions, 
as by the drama according to Aristotle: the 
purgmg of the effects of a pent-up emotion and 
repressed thoughts, by bringing them to the sur¬ 
face of consciousness (psych.). [Gr. kathertOcos. 
fit for cleansing, katharos, dam.) 

Cathayan, Ca m aian, ko-thS'sn, n, and adf. 
Chinese. (See Catalan.) 
cathead. See cat. 

cathedral, ka^htdnl, n. the principal church of a 
diocese, containing the bishop’s throne.— a^. 
bdonging to a seat of authority or a cathedral.— 
n. camema (-the'dra, -thettra), a bishi^’s seat, 
the episcopal dignity.— ad/, catbedrat'k, promul¬ 
gated ex eeOkedra, authoritative. [L. cathidra, 
cathidra —Gr. kathedrS, a seat.) 

Cutherine-whed, kath’(»-)rin-(h)wit, n. a rose- 
window (archit.): a wheel set round with teeth 
(her.): a rotating firework: a sidewise somer¬ 
sault.—Catherine peat, a small and early variety 
of pear. [From St Catherine of Alexandria (4th 
cent.), who miraculously escaped torture on a 
wheel.) 

catheter, kath'l~t»r, n. a tube for admitting or 
removing gases or liquids through channels of 
the body, especially for removing urine from the 
bladder.— ns. cath'eterism, use of the catheter; 
catbetom'eter, an instrument for measuring small 
diherences of levd of different liquids in tubes; 
cath'etus, a straight line pemndicular to another 
straight line or surface. [Gr. kathetos, perpen- 
dkular, kalhetir, a catheter— kathienal, to send 
down— kata, down, hienai, to send.) 
cathex'is, ke-thek’sis, n. (psych.) a charge of 
mental energy attached to any particular idea or 
object.—odi. cathec'tic. [Gr. kalhexis, holding.) 
cathisma, ka'thts‘ma, n. in Greek use, a section of 
the psalter: a troparion or short hymn used as a 
response. fOT.—^athizein, to sit down.) 
cathode, kath’dd, it. the negative terminal of an 
electrolytic cdl at which positively charged ions 
are discharged into the exterior electric circuit: 
in valves and tubes, the sources of elertrons 
(opposed to anode).—-adis. cath'odal; cathod'ic. 
—nr. cathod'ograph, a photograph by X-rays; 
cathodog'rapher; cathouog'raphy.—cathode-ray 
oscillograph, the complete equipment for regis¬ 
tering transient wave-forms on a photographic 
plate within the vacuum of a cathode-ray tube; 
cathode-ray oscilloscope, the complete equipment 
for observing repeated and transient waveforms 
of current or voltage, which present a display 
on a phosphor; cathode rays, streams of nega¬ 
tively charged particles, electrons, proceeding 
from the cathode of a vacuum tube; cathoderay 
tube, a device in which a narrow bram of 
electrons, which can be deflected by magnetic 
and/or electrostatic fields, impinges on a fluores¬ 
cent screen or photographic surface—used in 
television, etc.; cadiodic protection, protection of 
a metal structure underground or under water 
against electrolytic corrosion by making it the 
cathode in an electrolytic cell. [Gr. kathodes, 
a going down, kata, down, hodos, a way.) 
cat-hole. See cat. 

catholic, kath’a-lik, adl. universal: gmeral, em¬ 
bracing the whole bodv of Christians: orUiodox, 
as opposed to heterodox and sectarian: liberal, 
the opposite of exclusive: belonging to the 
Christian Church before the great schism be¬ 
tween East and West, or to any church claiming 
to be in historic continuity witti it, esp. afrw the 
schism the Western church, after the Reforma¬ 
tion the Churrii of Rome (Roman Cktholie), but 
applied also, e.g., to Anglicans: relatiiu to the 
Roman Catholics.—a. an adherent of ^ R.C. 
Church.— v.t. and v.l. cathri'icise, -ise (six), to 
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make or become CathoUo.-'^. Cethid'iciaiB, the 
tenets the R.C. Church: (without csp.) 
catholic!^ (rare); catholic'itjr (-is'i-H), untver- 
selity; Imerailtty or breadth of view; Catholi* 
cism (rar^; > cathiri'icon (•Jkon), a panacea; 
cathoricoa, the Patriarch of Amienia.-^adMAc 
(and) Apostolic, Irrinrite; cathoUc creditor (Scots 
/aw), ohe whose debt is secured ovw two or more 
subjects belonging to the debtor—«.g. over two 
or more heritable estates; Cathidic emancipa¬ 
tion. the relief of the Roman Catholics from 
certain vexatious penal regulations and restric¬ 
tions, granted in • 1829; catholic or general 
epistlca, certain epistles in the canon addressed 
to the Church universal or to a large and 
Indefinite circle of readers; Catholic King (Mst.), 
the king of Spain; German Cathidics, a body 
that broke away from the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany in 1844 on the occasion of 
the exhibition of the Holy Coat at Trier; Old 
Catholics, a body that broke away from the 
Roman Catholic church in Germany in opposi¬ 
tion to the dogma of papal infallibility proclaimed 
by the Vatican Council in 1870. [Gr. katholikos, 
universal— kata, throughout, halos, the whole.] 
Catiline, kat'i-lin, n. the type of a daring and 
reckless conspirator, L. Sergius Catilina, whose 
plot to destroy Rome was foiled by Cicero, 
63 B.C. — adj. catilinarian (-//-fid'r/i»n). 
cation, kation, kat'isn, n. an ion that travels 
towards the cathode: a positively-charged ion. 
[Gr. kata, down, idn, neut.—^pr.p. of ienal, to 
go.] 

catkin, catling, catmint. See cat. 

Catonian, ks-to'nisn, ac/i. resembling or relating 
to Cato, the Roman censor (234-149 B.C.), or 
Cato Uticensis (9S-46 b.c.), both remarkable for 
gravity of manners—hence grave, severe, un¬ 
bending. 

catoptric, kat-op'trik, adJ. relating to reflection.— 
n.pl. catop'trics, the part of optics which treats of 
reflected light. [Gr. katoptron, a mirror— kata, 
back, and the root of opsomal, I shall see.] 
cat’s-tail. See cat. 

cattabu, kat'o-bu, n. a cross between common 
cattle and zebu. [From Cattle and Zebu.] 
cattalo, kat'sdo, n. a cross between the bison 
(‘buffalo’) and the domestic cow. [From Cattle 
and Buffa/o.] 

cattle, kat'l, n.pl. beasts of pasture, esp. oxen, 
bulls, and cows: sometimm also horses, sheep, 
etc.—cattle grid, in U.S. cattle guard, a frame of 
spaced bars covering a trench or depression in a 
road where it passes through a fence, crossable 
by motor vehicles or pedestrians but deterring 
hoofed animals: catt'le-lift'er, a stealer of 
cattle, catt'ie-lift'ing; catt'leman, one who tends 
cattle, or who rears them on a ranch; cattie- 
plague, plague among cattle, esp. rinderpest or 
steppe murrain; cattle show, an exhibition of 
cattle or other domestic animals in competition 
for prizes. [O.Fr. catel, chatel —L.L. eaptdle, L. 
eapitale — caput, the head.] 
catty, kat'l, n. the Chinese kin or pound, usually 
a little over 1 [ lb. avoirdupois. [Malay kati.\ 
Caucasian, kd-k&‘z(h)i-sn, adj- pertaining to the 
Caucasus or the country around it.—n. and adj- 
as used by Blumenbach (pertaining to) one of the 
main ethnological divisions of mankind, by 
some later anthropologists, (pertaining to) the 
white race: now usu., in some places by law, 
(pertaining to) a white person, 
cauchemar, kSsh-mdr, (Fr.) a nightmare, 
caucus, kd’kss, n. a meeting of members of a 
party to nominate candidates or del^ates or to 
decide how to vote on any question, its decision 
binding on those who attend {U.S.): in Briuin, 
(t^tprobrlously) any too-influential small group 
esp. in a constituency.—v.r. to hold a caucus; to 
control by means of a caucus. [Ety. dub.; perh. 


John Smith's Algonkin word Ctm^mmsotigh, 
an adviser; path, a corr. of *C€aitker^ meetinga’.] 
caudal, kd'dl, adj. pertaining tO' the tail.— 
cau'dite, - 4 , taiUd.—caudal anaeiflieiia, j^iduml 
anaesthesia, tl- tkaida, tail.] 
candle, kd’deks, (bot,) a. the stem of a tme, esp. 
(ri* a palm or toee-fem:— 41 /^ cuud'icCs 
caud'exes.—M. caudide, the stalk of the pollmi- 
masses of certain orchids. [L.] 
caudillo, ko¥hdil'yd, n. in Spanish-speaking 
countries, leader: the head of the state. [Sp.] 
caudle, kd'dl, n. a warm drink, sweetened 
spiced, given to the sick, esp. women in childbed. 
— v.t, to give a caudle to: to nrix—hesspea 
candle {Shak.), the hanranan’s noose. [O.Fr. 
chaudel—L. eaUdus, hot.] 
caudron, kd’drsn, n. (Speui.). Same as cauldron, 
caught, kdt, pa-t. and pa-p. of catch. 

cauk, cawk, kok, i>. chalk: barytes in platy 
crystals. [A form of chalk.] 

cauker. See caulk. 

caul, kdl, n. a net or covering for the head: the 
membrane covering jhe head of some infiints at 
their birth. [O.Fr. cale, a little cap, prob. Ceh.; 
cf. Ir. calla, a veil, hood.] 

cauld, kdU, {Scot.) n. a dam in a stream, a weir. 
[Origin obscure.] 

cauld, kold, (Scot.) adj. and n. cold.—cauld- 
rife (kold'r^), apt to feel chilly: chilinig, life¬ 
less, without vigour. 

cauldrbn, caldron, kdl’dron, n. a large kettle for 
boiling or heating liquids. [O.Fr. caudron —L. 
caldSrium — eaUdus, hot—ca/ere, to be hot.] 
cauliflower, ko', ko'li-flowr, n. a variety of cabbage 
whose young inflorescence is eaten.—cauliflower 
ear, an ear permanently thickened by injury, esp. 
from boxing. [Earlier eole-ftorye, eolie-jHorie — 
L.L. cauliftdra —L. cauUs, cabbage; see cole and 
flower.] 

canlis, kS'lis (L. kow’lis), n. the stem of a plant: 
one of the main stems at the angles of the 
Corinthian capital (arr/tir.).—pi. cau'les (•/«; 
-ISs). — ad/, caulesc'ent, having a stem rising 
above the ground.— n. cau'licle, a rudimentary 
stem.— ad/s. caulic'olous, growing on a ste 3 ; 
caulic'ulite.— ns. caulic'Slus, one of the slender 
stems springing from the caules or main stalks 
supporting the volutes in the Corinthian capital; 
cauliflo'ry, production of flowers on old stems 
from dormant buds.— t^s. caul'itorm, having 
the form of a stem; cauUg'enous, borne upon the 
stem; caul'inary, cau'line, belonging to a stem.— 
n. CBu'ISme, a plant’s stem-structure as a whole. 
[L. caulis, a stalk.] 

caulk, calk, kdk, v.t. to render watertight by 
pressing oakum, etc. into the seams.— v.i, 
(sailor's slang), to snooze.— ns. caulk'er, one 
who caulks: a dram: a big lie—also cauk'er; 
caulk'ing.—caulk'ing-i'ron, an instrument like a 
chisel used for.pressing oakum into the seams of 
ships. [O.Fr. cauquer, to press—L. calcare, to 
tread— calx, heel.] 
caulker. See calk (2). 

caum, caumstaae. See cam (3). 

cause, kSz, n. that which produces an effect: that 
by or through which anything happens: motive: 
inducement: a legal action between contending 
parties: sake, advantage: that side ofa question 
which is uken up by an individual or party: 
accusation (Shak.): matter, affair in general 
(Shak.). —v.r. to produce: to make to exist: to 
bring about; (Spans.', Infin. caus'en) to give 
excuses for.— copj. (dial.) because (usu. 'cause). 
— adj. caut'al, being the cause, that causes: rela¬ 
ting to a cause or causes.— n. causai'ity, the 
relation of cause and effect: the working of a 
cause.— adv. caus'ally.— ns. causk'tion, the act of 
causing: the bringing about of an effect; the 
relation of cause and effect: causk'tkmiam, the 
principle of universal causation; causk'tionist.— 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: id's-msnt-, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 
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«0. cna'«tint cuimI: of the iwture of. or greet Gvil War: eeweggeringfhUow: eptlluit 
expmeing, ceoaetioa.—n. e form of vwb ex* or gentleman in attendance upon a lady, ae her 
preeeing cauaation.->^y. caue'ativdy.— Mff. escort or partner in a dance or the luce: in 
caaeelees, without cause: without Just cause.— military fortification, a raised work so situated 
adv. cauee'leasly.— ns. canee' l es sa ess; caae'er.— as to command the neighbouring country.— tu^. 
effldeat c e a se , the means by which a thing took like a cavaliw: gay: war^like: luughty, super* 
its present form ^ final cause, the end or object for cUious, ftee-and-easy, olT-hand.—y.7. to act as 


hi rT3^y77;/n^yTTp uTyp n 7? 


universe; first cause, the original cause or charameristic of, a cavalier.—n. cavdier’ism.— 

creator <» all; formal cause, the essence or idea adv. cavalier'ly, ofiP-hand: with supercilious dis- 

of a thing; have or show cause, to have to give regard or curtness.—ii. cavalisiro (Arav-ftl.ygVd: 

reasons for a certain line of action; hour of Sp.cuha/ilrro). [Fr.,— \X.cavtdlo\ seecavaloide.] 

cause (5eor.), hour or time of trial; make cavaiiere servimte, kS-vi-lf^r’e striven’te, (It.) a 
comann cause (with), to unite for a common gallant who waits with fantastic devotion upon a 
object; material cause, that out of wfafeh a thing married woman. 

is framed; occashmal causes (occasioualism): cavaUy, ks-van, e. an American fish of the scad 
secondary causes, such as are derived from a family. [Sp. and Port, eavalla, mackerel.] 
primary or first cause; show cause (£ng./aw), to cavalry, kay>/-r/, e. horse-soldiers: a troop of 
argue against the confirmation of a provisional horse or horsemen.—n. cav'alrymon. [Fr. 

order or judgment. [Fr.,—L. causa.] cavallerle —^It. eavaHtrla —L. caballibrius, horse- 

cause cdMbre, kds si-lebr’, (Fr.) a very notable or man— eaboHus, horse.] 

famous trial. cavass. See kavass. 

caaserie, k9x'»r-i, n. a talk or gossip: a paragraph cavatiua, kav-St-i’na, n. a melody with no second 
of chat about literature or art: a short and in- partordacapo: loosely, a short operatte air, of a 
formal essay on any subject in a newspaper or smooth and melodious character, often part of a 
magaxine. [Fr.] grand scena. [It.] 

cauasway, kds’wO, causey, kds’i, n. a raised way cave, kiv, n. a hollow place in a rock: a small 
through a marsh or water: a pathway raised faction of seceders from a political party (from 
and paved with stone: a paved or . cobble- the Cave of Adullam, 1 Sam. xxii. 1-2).—y.r. to 
stoned road.—y.r. to pave.— p.adfs. cause'- hollow out.— v.l. to lodge in a cave.—n. cav'ing 
wayed, caus'eyed. [M.E. causee--O.Fr, caucie — (in), falling Into a hollow: yielding.—cave'-bear 

L.L. (y/a) ealcUUa, a trodden way—L. calx, heel; (Ursus sp^aeus), a Pleistocene bear found fossil 
causeway is for‘causey-way’.] in caves; cave'-dweller, one who lives in a cava, 

caustic, kds’tik, adl- burning: bitter, severe, esp. one of the Stone Age of pre-historic times: 
cutting(yfg.).—^R. a substance that exerts a corro- cave'-earth', a fine deposit on cave floors; 
ding or diuntegrating action on the skin and cave'man, a cave-dweller: a modem male of 
fh^: an envelope of rays of light proceeding primitive ways (co//.).—cave in, to slip, to fail into 
from a fixed point and reflected (catacausiic) or a hollow: to yield to outside pressure, to give 
refracted idiacaustic) by a surface or a curve way, collapse. [Fr. cave —L. cavus, hollow.] 
{math.). — adv. caus'tically.— n. causticity (-tis’l- cave, kav’i, kav'i, v.l. or inter], {schoolboy slang) 
tl), quality of being caustic.—caustic ammonia, beware.—^n. caveat (kd'y/-ar), a notice or warning: 
ammonia as a gas, or in solution; caustic lime, a formal warning, entered in the books of a 
quicklime; caustic potash, potassium hydroxide; court or public office, that no step be taken in a 
caustic soda, sodium hydroxide.—common particular matter without notice to the person 
caustic, potash: also silver nitrate; lunar lodging the caveat. [L. edvf, imperat. sing., 
caustic, silver nitrate in sticks for surgical caveat, 3rd sing. pres, subj., of cavire, to take 
use. [L. caustlcus—Gr. kaustikos — kaiein, fut. care.] 

kausein, to bum.] caveat actor, ki’vl~at, {ka've-at, -we-) ak'tSr, (L.) 

casual, kd'tl, n. craft {Shak.): insidious purpose let the doer beware; caveat emptor (einp'rdr), it 
(SAak.): caution {obs.}: wariness (obs.): a ' is the buyer's look-out. 

traditionary caution or written direction about cave canem, ka’vl {ka'vS, -wS) ki'nsm (ka'nem), 
the proper manner of administering the sacra- (L.) beware of the dog, a frequent inscription on 
ments {obs.).—a^. cau'telous, cautious {obs.): Roman thresholds. 

insidious {Shak.): artful {Shak.). [Fr. cautile — cave), kav'i, {Scot.) n. a piece of wood, etc., used in 
L.cauteia —cavfre, caurum, to guard against.] casting lots: a lot. [Du. kave/.] 

cauterise, kd't»r-lz, -ixe, v.t. burn with a caustic or cavendish, kav'»n-dlsh, n. tobacco moistened and 
a hot iron: to sear (/fg.).—lu. cau'ter, cau'tery, pressed into quadrangular cakes. [Possibly from 

burning with caustics or a hot iron: burning iron the name of the original inanufacturer.] 
or caustic for burning tissue; cauterlsa'tion,-z-, cavendo tutus, k&-, ka~ven'dd {-wen') t&'tss 
cau'terism. [Fr. cautMser —L.L. cauterlsare — {too'tdbs), (L.) safe through taking care. 

Gr. kautir, a hot iron— kaUin, to burn.] cavern, kav'srn, n. a deep hollow place in rocks— 

cantMMi, ka'shan, n. heedfulness: warning: an v.t. to put in a cavern: to hollow out.— ad]s. 
alarming, amusing, or astonishing person or cav'em^, full of caverns: dwelling in a cavern; 
thing {coll.): (also fcd') security, surety, bail cav'emous, hollow: full of caverns.— adv. 
{Scots law). —y.r. to warn to take care.— ad/, cav'emously.— adj. caver'nfilous, foil of little 
cau'thMiary, containing caution: given as a cavities. [Fr. caverns —L. caverna — cavus, 
pledge.— ns. cau'tioner; one who cautions or hollow.] 

advton: (also kd') a surety {Scots law)', cau- caveason, kav’ss-sn, n. a nose-band for a horse, 
tlonry {Scots low; kd'), the act of giving security [Fr. cavcfon —[It. cavessone —L. capMa, capl- 
for another.— adl. caa'tious {-shss), possessing r/um, a head-covering.] 

or using caution: watchful: prudent.— adv. cavetto, ko-ver'rd, n. a hollowed moulding whose 
caa'tioaaly.— n. cau'tiousness.—caution money, curvature is the quarter of a circle, used chiefly 
money i^d in advance as security for good in cornices. [It.: dim. of cavo —L. cavus, 
behaviour. [Fr.,—L. cautlb, -dnh — cavire, to hollow.) 

beware.] caviare, caviar, kav'l-Sr, kav-ISr’, also kav-ySr’, 

cavalcade, kavsI-kSd’, kav’, n. a train of persons {Shak.) caviar'ie, {obs.) caviar (k^ydir'), n. salted 
on horseback: a parade.—y./. to go in a caval- roe of the sturgeon, etc.: something whose 
cade. [Fr., throuidi It. and L.L.— h. eabaUus, a flavour is too fine for the vulgar taste {fig.). 
horse.] (Prob. the 16th-cent. It. cavitde; the Turk, 

cavalier, kay-s/-A'', n. a knight: a Royalist in the kkdyydr is prob. bonrowed.] 
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eavicon, kar’i-kUm, tuO, boUow-honwd, as a 
. nuninant—a. one «the Cavicw'aia. or Bovidae. 
[L. C 0 VIU, hollow, cornd, a hom.) 
caTk,il[dv'/,n.ahm-oooporca|e. [Cf. Du. ibevir, 
Oer. k/y^Tu. earns.] 

card, kav% v.t. to make empty, trifliBg objections: 
to use fane aiaumentt:-^.p. cavlllii^: pa.i. 
and pa.p. tn'lmi. —n. a nrivolous objemon. — 
lu. cavilli'tion, car'illiag; cav'lUer. lO.Fr. 
caviller — h. eaW/ISrl, to practise jesting.] 
cavite, kav'M, n. a hollow: a hollow place: 
hollowness.—n. caviti'tkm, the formation of 
cavities in a structure, or of gas bubbles in a 
liquid, or of a vacuum, or of a partial vacuum as 
bttween a body moving in a fluid and the fluid: 
a cavity.— at^. cav'itied.—cavity wall, a wall 
consisting of two layers with a space between. 
(L. cavltks — cavHS, hollow.] 
cavo-rillevo, k&‘vS-ri~lyi’v6, n. a kind of relief in 
which the highest sunace is level with the plane 
of the original stone, which is Mt round the out* 
lines of the design, jit. cavo, hollow, rlllevo, 
relief; see cave and relief.] 
cavort, ka-vSrt', v.l. to frolic, bound. [Explained 
as a corr. of curvet.] 

cavy, kUv’l, n. the guinea-pig genus (Cavla) of 
rodents. [Cablal, native name in French 
Guiana.] 

caw, kS, v.l. to cry as a crow.—n. the cry of a 
crow—also kaw.—n. caw'ing. [From the 
sound.] 

cawk. See cauk, caulk, 
cawkar. Same as calker, 
caxon, kak'san, n. a kind of wig formerly worn. 
[Origin obscure.] 

Caxton, kaks'lan, n. a book printed by William 
Caxton (1422-91), the first English printer: a 
kind of printing-type in imitation of Caxton’s. 
cay, kd, n. a low islet, the same as key. [Sp. cayo.] 
cayenne, kk-en', n. a very pungent r^ pepper 
(cay'enne-pepp'er), made ft'om several species of 
Capsicum.—-^, cayenned', seasoned with cay¬ 
enne. [Usually referred to Cayenne in French 
Guiana; but prob. from Tupi.] 
cayman, k&'nun, n. an alligator, esp. of South 
American kinds:— pi. caymans. [Sp. caintdn, 
most prob. Carib.] 

cayuse, ki-Ss', (,U.S.) n. an Indian pony: a small 
or poor horse. [Amer. Indian.] 
casiqne, a form of cacique. 

CeanothuB, si-s-nd'thas, n. an American genus of 
shrubs of the buckthorn family. [Gr. keanSthos, 
com-thistle.] 

cease, sis, v.t. and v.l. to give over: to stop; to 
end.—^R. end: cessation.— adj. ceaseless, with¬ 
out ceasing: incessant.— adv, cease'lessb.—n. 
ceas'iag.—cease'-flre', an order to cease firing: 
an agned cessation of active hostilities. [Fr. 
cesser —L. cisskre, give over— cidiri, yield.] 
cease, an obs. spelling of seise, 
cebadilla. See sabadiUa. 

Cebus, si'bus, n. generic name of the Capuchin 
monkeys.— n.pl. Cebidae {seb'l-de) a family in¬ 
cluding all the New World monkeys except the 
marmosets. (Gr. kibos, a kind of monkey.] 
Cecidomyia, ses^ld-o-mtls, n. a gall-midge, a 

n nus of flies destructive to vegeution. [Gr. 

kis, -Idas, a gall, myla, a fly.] 
cecils, ses\ sis’lb, n.pl. minced meat, bread¬ 
crumbs, orkions, etc., made into balls and fried. 
[Ety. dub.] 

cecity, si'sl-tl, n. blindness.—n. cecntiancy (sf- 
ki’skyan-sl), a tendency to blindness. [L. caecus, 
blind.} 

Cecrapia, sl-krd'pl-a, n. a tropical American 
genus of trees of the mulberry family, some with 
hollow stems, that give food and housing to a 
protective gairison of ants. [Named after the 
myftiical Attic King Cecrops (Gr. Kekrdps),] 
cecum U.S. spelling of caecum. 


cedar, si'dsr, n. a large evergreen cooifiBrous tree 
iCedrns, including Cedar ci Ltbamein, AtUmtIe 
cedar, and deodar) mnarkable for the durability 
and fragrance of its wood; applM also to many 
more or less similar trees, as the Barbados cettor, 
properly a juniper, and the Bastard Barbados 
cedar, propmy a Cedrela.—made ci cedar. 
— adjs. ci dared, covered with cedars: cS'dara, 
of cMar: cd'drinc, belonging to the cedar-tree.— 
cd'dar-bnrd, an American waxwing; cedar-nut, 
the seed of the cembra pine. [L. eedua —Or. 
kedros.] 

cede, sid, v.t. to yield or give up to another.— v.!. 
to give way. [L. cidire, eissum, to yield, to give 

c^ , sed‘l, n. (new cedi) unit of Ghana’s decimal 
currency, equal to 100 (new) pesewas:—p/. 
ced'is. 

cedilla, se^dll'a, n. a mark placed under the letter c 
(thus p), originally a sulmript Z, formerly used 
in Spanish to indicate that it had the sound of 
(Spanish) Z where that of K would be expected, 
still used esp. in French and Portuguese to indi¬ 
cate an S- sound as before a, o, it. (Sp. (Fr. 
ciditle. It. sedlgllaX all dima. from xita, the 
Greek name of r. See s.] 
cedrate, si'drSt, n. citron. [Fr. cidrat —^L. citrus.] 
Cedrela, sed-ri’la, n. a tropiw genus of Meliaceae, 
allied to mahogany.— adi- cedreli'ceoin. [Sp.— 
dim. of eedro, cedra, cedar; see cedar.] 
cedula, sed'k-h, n. a S. American promissory-note 
or mortgage-bond on lands. [Sp.; cf. schedule.] 
cee-spring, c-spring, si'spring, n. a spring in the 
shape of a C to support the frame of a carriage. 
ceU, sel, v.t. to overlay the inner roof of: to over¬ 
lay or line: to provide with a ceiling.— n. ceil'iag, 
the inner roof of a room: the limiting height of 
aircraft: an upper limit.—<!<([.cefl'inged,having 
a ceiling. [Prob. conn, with Fr. ciel. It. clelo, 
L.L. caelum, a canopy.] * 
ceilidh, ki’ll, n. an informal evening of song and 
story. [Gael., a visit.] 
ceinture, si-tUr, (Fr.) a girdle, belt, 
celadon, seVs^on, n. a pale-green colour: a 
Chinese pottery glaze of the colour. [Fr., perh. 
after a character in O’Urfd’s Astrie.] 
celandine, sel’an-dln, n. swallow-wort (Chelldonlian 
majus', greater celandine) a plant of the poppy 
family, supposed to flower when the swallows 
came, and to perish when they went: also pile- 
wort {Ranunculus Ficarla’, lesser celandbie). 
[O.Fr. celldolne —Gr. chelidonlon — chelldSn, a 
swallow.] 

celebrate, sel'I-brSt, v.t. to make famous: to 
distinguidt by solemn ceremonies, as a festival or 
an event: to perform with proper rites and 
ceremonies, as mass, the euchariat, marriage, 
etc.: to publish the praises of.—n. cel'ebraat, 
one who celebrates: the principal ofllciant at a 
rite.— adJ. cel^pbrated, distinguished: famous.— 
ns. ceicbri'tion, act of celebrating: any solemn 
ceremony: an extolling; cerebrator; ceMNrity 
{sf-leb'rl-tl), the condition of being celebrated: 
fame: notoriety: a person of distinction or 
fame. [L. celebrdre, -ktwn — celeber, frequented.] 
celerity, sl-ler'I-tl, n. quickness: rapidity of 
mption. [Fr. cilirlti —L. cekrltds — eeler, 

a uick.] 

lery, seVar-t, n. an umbelliferous plant (Aplum 
graveolens) whose blanched .leaf-stalks are eaten 
cooked or uncooked.—n. celeriac {sl-kr’hak), a 
turnip-rooted variety of celery. [Fr. eikri —Or. 
sellnon, parsley.] 

celesta, sHes'ta, n. a keyboard instrument in 
which the hammers strike steel plates over 
wooden resonators. [Fr. cileste, heavenly.] 
celeste, sl-lest’, adj. sky-blue.— a. voix cdleste: 
a kind of soft pedal on a piano. [Fr. cileste.) 
celestial, sl~lest‘yal, adj. heavenly: dwelling in 
heaven: in the visible heavens: Chinese {eml.). 


Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: r/'a-manr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



—Ml inbaMlwit jof heaven: a Cl»in«a e . - <wfr. 
calaet'ialhr.-~ii4 celeethw iuVts-tiH, -fbi, ’tUi, 
a mbera], itrontium aulimte, somedmea iky* 
bine.—tte. Ceieerial Empiia (.Ust.), CSiina. 
rrhroiudi French firom L. caekstiih-<aebm, 
heaven.] 

C elee t iBe, seVia-tin, or sU-ts’tbt, n. a monk of an 
order founded 1264 by Pietro da Mcnrone, aAer* 
wards Pope Celestliu V. 
celiac. Same as codiac. 

cdibacy, sel'i-4>»s~L n. unmarried state, esp. under 
a vow.— a^s. calibatk'riaa. favouring Mibacy; 
cd'ibate, living single.— n. one who is unmarrira, 
or bound not to marry. [L. eaekbs, single.] 
cell, sel, n. a small room in a prison, monastery, 
etc.: a monastery or nunnery dqiendent on 
another: a hermn’s one-roomed dwelling: a 
small cavity: a vessel with electrodes and an 
electrolyte, fdr dectrolysis or for generating an 
electric current by chemfeal action: a unit-mass 
of living matter, whether walled or unwalied, by 
itself or associated with others in a higher unity: 
a unit group, mp. of communist propagandists: 
a part of the atmosphere that behaves as a unit 
{meteor.y. the cavity containing pollen in an 
anther lobe (hot.y. one chamber in an ovary 
{bot.y. one of the spaces into which the wing of 
an insect is divided (zool.): unit of homogmous 
reactivity in a nuclear reactor core: .unit of 
storage in computing.—n. cell's, the naos or 
Inner.chamber of a temple.— atUs- celled, having 
cells, cellular; cellif'erous, having or producing 
cells; cell'Sln, consisting of, characterised by, 
or containing cells or compartments: composed 
of ordinary ceils without vessels (as the lower 
cryptogams): porous: of open tmcture; ccll'n- 
Ikted.— ft. cell'iuc, a little ceil.— aeff. cellulif'erous, 
having or producing little cells.— ns. celluli'tis, 
spreading infection of subcutaneous tissue with 
pyogenic bacteria; cell'uloid, a thermoplastic, 
made from nitro-cellutose, camphor, and alcohol, 
which is elastic and very strong.— adj. ccli'nlose, 
containing cells.— n. a carbohydrate forming the 
chisf component of cell-walls of plants and of 
wood (cotton down, linen fibre, wood pulp being 
almost pure cellulose): extended to cellulose 
acetate, cellulose nitrate, etc., compounds used in 
nuking artificial silk, etc.— adJ. celluIAs'ic, con¬ 
taining, or derived firom cellulose.— n. a com¬ 
poundor substance containing cellulose. {O.Fr. 
cede —L. cello, conn, with celare, to cover.] 
cellar, seVer, n. any underground room or vault: 
a room for storing wine, beer, coal, etc.: a stock 
of wine.—v.r. to store in a cellar.— ta. cdl'erage, 
cellars: charge for storing in cellars; cdl'arer, 
cell'arist, one who has charge of the cellar: an 
officer in a monastery who looks after the pro¬ 
visions; ceiraret, a case for holding bottles.— 
adj. cell'arotts {Dickeris), belonging to a cellar: 
excavated: sunken.—cell'ar-book, a record of 
wines kept in a cellar; cell'ar-flap, a plate cover¬ 
ing an entrance to a cellar; ceU'arman, one who 
has the cate of a cellar. [O.Fr. celier —L. 
celUrlum — cello.] 
cellar. See saltcellar. 

cello, cheVS, for violoncello: sometimes written 
’owo.—cellist, ’cellist, for violoncellist, 
celloloid, ceUalose. See cell, 
cdlophane, sel’o-fliH, n. a tough, transiurent, 
papmike wrapping material made from viscose. 
[Orig. tradeiurk—GcU(nl)o(se), and Or. phaln- 
elH, to show.] 

cabiti^ sek'i’tOd, n. loftiness. [L. eelsItOdS — 
ctbm, lofty.] 

CeWns, aeVsi~us. See centigrade. 

c^ jo/r, R. a prehistoric axe-like instrument. 

e idM on eehe, pMh.'a misreading for eerte 
y), in the Vu^ite, Job, xix. 24, talmn to be 
a supposed 1,. word cedes, a chisel.] 

Cak, kelt, sell, n. a Oaul {hist.): extended to 
flUtifSr; ml, Mr (her); ndne; rndte. 


include members oS cdhm Celtie-speak^ or 
reemtiy Ceftfe-spealdng peoples—also Keu.— 
ad/. Cm'ic,Kelt'k,pMtaiaingtotheCUta: ofa 
branch cS the Indo-Germanic family of la^uages 
including Breton, Welsh, Cornish, Irish, GaeOc, 
Manx.— ns. Calt'iciani, KeU'icism, a Celtic idiom 
or custom; Caltomi'nia, Keltomfi'nia.—od/s; 
P-C^e (or -Keltic), Q-Celtic (or -Keltic), per¬ 
taining respectively to one of the Celtic languages 
in which Indo-Oermank qu became p and to one 
in which ou became q, later k (written c).—nr. 
P-Celt, -Kdt: Q-Celt, -Kelt.—Celtic cross, a 
type varying from a noss incised on a flat slate 
to an euborate monument carved in the style 
common to the Celts, Scandinavians, and North¬ 
umbrian Angies, sometimes miscalled Runic 
cross. [L. Celtae; Gr. Keltol or Keltal.] 
cembalo, chem’bd-ld, n. a musical instrument with 
strings struck by hammers, a dulcimer: a similar 
instrument with a keyboard, as a harpsichord or 
pianoforte.—n. cembalist (cAem' or sem'). [It.; 
see cymbal.] 

cembra, sem'brs, n. (also cembra pine), the Swiss 
stone-pine. [Ger. dial, sember" simmer, tim¬ 
ber.] 

cemmit, si-ment', formerly sem’ant, n. anything 
that makes two bodies stick together: mortar: a 
bond of union: the bony substance forming the 
outer layer of the root of a tooth.—v.r. to unite 
with cement; to join firmly.— ns. cementation 
{sem-an-tb'sban), the act of cementing: the pro¬ 
cess of impregnating the surface of one substance 
with another by surrounding it with powder and 
heating, as in steel-making, case-hardening, 
turning glass into porcelain: precipitation: pro¬ 
cess of injecting fluid cement mixture for 
strengthening purposes; cement'lte, an iron 
carbide, Fe,C.— adjs. cement'atory, cementi'- 
tious, having the quality of cementing or uniting 
firmly.—cement'-copper, copper obtained by 
precipitation; cement mm, an apparatus for 
spraying fine concrete or cement mortar; 
cement'-stcme, a clayey limestone, suitable for 
making hydraulic cement; cement'-water, water 
containing copper salts, as in copper mines. 
[O.Fr. ciment —L. coementum, chip of stone used 
to fill up in building a wall, caedimentum — 
coedire, to cut.] 

cemetery, sem'i-trl, n. a burying-ground. [L.L. 
coemeterlum —Gr. koimetlrlon, sleeping-place.] 
cemitare, Spenser's spelling of scimitar, 
cenacle, sen’a~kl, n. a supper-room, esp. that in 
which the Last Supper was eaten by Christ and 
the apostles: a coterie, or its meeting-place. 
[Fr. cinack —L. cenaculum — cina, supper.] 
cenestbesis. Same as coenaesthesis. 
cendr4, sd-dra, (Fr.) ash-blond, 
cenobite. Same as comiobite. 
cenotaph, sen’5~tcf, n. a sepulchral monument 
without a burial. (Gr. kenotapMon — kenos, 
empty, and tophos, a tomb.] 

Cenozoic, se-nd-sd'ik. Same as Cainozoic. 
cense, sens, v.t. to burn incense before, [incense.] 
cense, sens, {obs.) v.t. to think: to assess-— n. a 
public rate of tax: rank, condition. lL.clHsire, 
to estimate.] 

censer, sens'ar, n. a pan in which incense is burned. 
[O.Fr. censier, encensler (mod. encensoir) —L.L. 
Incinsorium^L. Incendlre, Incinsum. to burn.] 
censor, sen’sdr, or -sar, n. a magistrate who kept 
account of the property of Roman citizens, im¬ 
posed taxes, and watched over their morals: an 
official with analogous functions elsewhere: 
any of several university officials: an official who 
examines books, papers, telegranu, letters, films, 
etc., with powers to delete material, or to forbid 
publication, delivery, or showing: an uncon¬ 
scious inhibitive mechanism in the mind, that 
prevents what is painful to conscious aims ftom 
emerging into consciousness {psych .): one who 
/9r,' mdte; mSBn,fdbt: Men (then) 
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cenaum or blames.— v.t. to subject to censorial 
examination or condemnation.—censorial 
(rS'rt-»l, S'), belongingto a censor, w to the cor¬ 
rection of public morals; censo'rlan, censorial; 
oenso'rioas, expressing censure: fhult-finding..— 
adv, censo'rioiniy.— ns. cenao'rioaaness; cm'- 
sorship, office of censor: time during which he 
bolds office. [L. cinsor, Sris,] 
censor monim, sen'ssr mhr'sm, k&n'sor md'rdbm, 
(L.) censor of morals. 

ewaure, sen'shsr, n. an opinion or judgment 
(formerly general, now unfavourable only): 
blame: reproof.—v.r. to form or give an opinion 
or judgment (now unibvourable) of: to blame: 
to condemn as wrong: to sentence {Shak .).— 
ad/, cen'sarable, deserving of censure: blamable. 
—R. cen'suraUMMSS.— adv. cen'surably. [L. 
cins&ra — eSnsere, to estimate.] 
census, sen'sas, a. an official enumeration of inhabi¬ 
tants with statistics relating to them.— adi- 
cen'snal, relating to or containing a census. (L. 
cinsus, -Os, a register.] 

cent, sent, n. a hundredth part, esp. of a dollar: a 
coin of that value.— ns. cent'age, rate by the 
hundred: cent'al, a weight of 100 lb.—per cent, 
by the hundred. [L. centum, a hundred.] 
centaur, sen'tor, n. a fabulous monster, half man, 
half horse.— adj. centau'rian.'— n. Centaur'us, a 
southern constellation containing Alpha Centauri 
and Beta Centauri. [Or. kentauros.J 
centaury, sen’td-rl, n. a name applied to plants of 
the gentianaceous genera Erythraea and Chlora, 
and to the composite genus Cenuurea (knap¬ 
weed, etc.). [The centaur Chiron is said to have 
healed a wound with kentaurion, one of these 
plants.] 

centavo, sen-tS'vd, n. a Portuguese and Brazilian 
money of account, 100 centavos making 1 
escudo or cruzeiro. [Port.] 
centavo, sen-ta'vd, n. a Spanish American coin 
and money of account. [Sp.] 
centenary, sen-ten'sr-l (also -ten' or -sen"), n. a 
hundred: a century or hundred years: a 
centennial.— atff. pertaining to a hundred.— ns. 
centeni'rian, one who is a hundred years old; 
centenb'rianism; centenier (sen'ten-er), a cen¬ 
turion; a police-officer in Jersey. [L. centenarius 
— centeni, a hundred each— centum.] 
centennial, sen-ten'ysl, aif/. happening once in a 
hundred years: having lasted a hundred years.— 
n. a hundredth anniversary. [L. centum, a 
hundred, annus, a year.] 
center, American spelling of centre, 
center, sen’tsr, ^Shak.) n. cincture, waist-belt, 
centering, centreing, sen'tsr-ing, (archit.) n. the 
framework upon which an arch or vault of stone, 
brick, or iron is supported during its construction, 
centesimal, sen-tes'i-mal, ad/, hundredth: desig¬ 
nating a centigrade thermometer.— adv. cen- 
tes'imally. [L. centeslmus — centum.] 
centesis, sen-ti'sis, n. ipl. -ses, -sis.) in surgeiy, a 
uncture (usu. used m compound terms). [Gr. 
entesis — kentein, to prick.] 
centi-, sen-ti-, in composition 1/100 of the unit 
named. [L. centum, a hundred.] 
centiare, sen'tiSr, n. the hundredth part of an 
are, 1 ‘196 sq. yards. [L. centum, a hundred, area, 
area.] 

centigrade, sen'll-grad, adJ. having a hundred 
degrees: divided into a hundred degrees, as the 
centigrade thermometer constructed by Celsius 
(1701-44). in which freezinsHpoint of water is 
zero and boiling-point is 100‘ (to convmt dnrees 
Celsius or centigrade to Fahrenheit multiply by 
f, and add 32). [L. centum, and gradus, a step, 
a degree.] 

cantigranKme), sen'li-gram, n. the hundredth part 
of a gram(me). [Fr.,—L. centum, a hundred, 
and granKma).] 

centilitre, sen'ti-li-tsr, n. the hundredth part of a 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei's-msnt ] 


litre, 10 cubic centimetiee. {Fr..—L. centum, a 
hundred, and litre.] 

centilHon, sen-tifyen, n. the hundredth power of a 
railUoti—4.e. 1 followed by 60Oci|dierB: in Uil. 
the hundredth power of a thousand—i.e. 1 
followed by 300 ciphers.—«. centUl'ieath. (L. 
centum, a hundred, and the ending of nr^on.] 
centime, sd-r^, n. a French coin, 1/100 rtfafinne: 
other coins 1/100 of their standard. {Fr.,—1.. 
cenlesimum, a hundredth.] 
centimetre, centimeter, sen'U-mi-ter, n. a lineal 
measure, the hundi^th part of a metre.— 
centimetr»-gram(m^secoDd (contr. C.G.S., COS) 
system, a system of scientifie measurement with 
the metre, etc., as units of length, mais, time. 
[Fr.,—L. centum, a hundred, and metre.] 
centiiiel(l), obs. spellinm of sentinel.—centinel 
(private), a private soldier, 
centipede, sen'ti-ped, it. any myriapod of the dgss 
Chilopoda, carnivorous flattened animals with 
many joints, most of which bear one pair of Im. 
[L. centum, a hundred, and pis, pedis, a foot.] 
centner, sent'ner, it. a hundredweight, usually of 
50 kg. [Ger.,—L. centinOrius; ct. centenarjr.] 
cento, sen'td, it< a poem manufactured by putting 
together versed or passa^ of one author, or of 
several authors, so as to make a new meaning: a 
composition formed by joining scraps from other 
authors: a mere string of commonplace phrases 
and quotations:—p/. usually cen'tos.— a^. cen'- 
tonate (hot.), blotched.— ns. cen'toist, cen'tonist. 
[L. cento, -Snls, Gr. kentrdn, patchwork.] 
centonel0)« Spmiserian spellings of sentinel, 
centre {U.S. center), sen'tar, n. the middle point 
of anything, esp. a circle or sphere: the middle: 
a iix^ point of reference: the point toward 
which all things move or are drawn: a nucleus: 
a resort: the chief leader of an or^nlsation— 
head-centre: a player in a central position: a 
centre-forward: the men of moderate political 
opinions in the French Chamber, sitting right in 
front of the president: the Ultramontane party 
in Germany.— v.t. to place on or collect to a 
centre.—v.i. to be placed in the middle: to have 
a centre: to lie or move in relation to a centre:— 
pr.p. cen'tring, cen'tering; pa.t. and pa.p. 
cen'tred, cen'tered.— adJ. cen'tral, belonging to, 
in, or near, the centre: principal, dominant.— 
ns, centralish'tiou, -izi'tion, cen'tralisin, the 
tendency to administer by the sovereim or 
central government matters which would be 
otherwise under local management.— v.t, cen'- 
tralise, -ize, to draw to or concentrate at a 
centre.— n. centrality (-tral'l-ti), central position. 
— adv. cen'traUy.— a^s. cen'tric, terete (hot.): 
relating to, pla^ in, or containing the centre; 
cen'trical.— adv. cen'trically.— ns. cen'tricalness, 
centricity (-tris'i-tl); cen'tring (see centering); 
cen'trnm, the body of a vertebra.—central conic, 
a conic section that has a centre—ellipse or 
hyperbola: cintral Are, of a cartridge having the 
fulminate in thecentre of the base; central forces, 
forces causing an acceleration towards or from 
a fixed point, the centre offeree; central heating, 
a system of heating a building by water, steam or 
warm air conducted throughout the building 
from one point; cen'tre-bit, a joiner’s tool, 
turning on a centre, for boring circular holes— 
one of the chief tools of the burglar; cen'tre- 
board, a movable plate, fitted to drop below the 
keel of a racing yacht; cen'tre-for'waid, in 
association football and hockey, the central 
player among the forwards; cen'tre-half (-back), 
the central pkyer among the half-backs; cen'tre- 
piece, an ornament for the middle of a table, 
ceiling, etc.; cen'tre-rail, a rail between the 
ordinary raus; central nervous system (tool.), 
the main ganglia of the nervous sretem with 
their associated nerve cords; Central Powers, in 
and before the war of 1914-18, the German 
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Einiiire and Aiittria*Hiiiigary: central to, int- 16th-oentuiy Reformed divinei of Magdeburg 

poftant for the understMding or working di who compiled a church history in 13 vou., each 

ceatre of attraction, the point to which Iwdles volume covering a century; centil'rlon, the 

tend by the force of gravity or the tike; centre commander of a century: one who has scored 

of buoyancy, or displacement, the centre of or achieved a hundred in any way.—century 

mvity of the fluid displaced; centre of pravity, plant (see agave). {L. centurla, a century— 

the point at which the weight of a body may be cmtiun, a hundred.) 

supposed to act; centre of inertia, or mass, the ceorl, chU'M, k6'6rl, n. before the Norman 
point through which any plane divides a body Conquest an ordinary freeman not of noble 
into two parts of equal mass; cMitre of oecillation, birth. [O.E. ceor/; see churl.] 
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point through which any plane divides a body Conquest an ordinary freeman not of noble 

into two parts of equal mass; CMitre of oscillation, birth. [O.E. ceor/; see churl.] 

the point in a pendulum such that, if all the cephal-, sef'»h, sl~fal\ kef at-, in composition, 
matter were concentrated there, the pendulum head.—aqi5.ceph'BlBte,havingBhead: cephal'ic, 

would hBve the same period; ceatre of percus- of, belonging to, the head: for curing pains in 

sioa, the point where the direction of a blow the head.—a. a remedy for head<pains.— atti. 

meets the plane in which lie the centre of inertia ceph'alous, having a head.— ns. cephalag'ra (Gr. 

and a possible axis of rotation such that the ^rd, a catching), gout in the head; ce^alalgia 

blow imparts a rotation without pressure on (Cr. algos, pain), headache.— ae^. cephalargic. 

the axis; ceatre of pressure, the point on an — ns. Cephalas'pis (Gr. aspis, shield), an Upper 

immersed surface at which the pressure resultant Silurian and Old Red Sandstone genus of Ashes 

may be uken to act; centre of symmetry, a or flshlike animals (ostracoderms) with a head- 

pomt in a figure such that any straight line shield; cephalic index, the ratio of the breadth 

through it meets the figure in two points at equal to the length of the skull expressed as a percent- 

disunces on either side. (Fr.,—L. centrum — age; cephali'tis, inflammation of the brain.— 

Gr. kentron, a sharp point.] n.pt. Cmihalocborda {-d-kdr'dax Gr. chordi, 

centri-, semtri", sen’tri-, centro-, sen'tro-, in com* cord), a lowly class of chordate animals in which 
position, centre— acfl. centrifugal (jsen-trif 6-gel; the persisting notochord projects beyond the 


are, to nee irom;, tenoing away irom a nerve-coro to me eno oi me snout—tne lanceieu 

centre: efferent: proc^ing in development oramphioxus.—ns. ceph'alopod (-pod; Gr. pour, 

from the apex towards the base (6o/.); using, or podos, foot), a member of the Cephalopoda 

produced by centrifugal force.—v./. -centrif'- i-op'od-d), the highest class of molluscs, usu. 

ugalise, -ise, to subject to centrifugal force.— large animals, exclusively marine, with the foot 

adv. centrif'ugally.—n. cen’trifuge (-/d/; also modified into arms surrounding the mouth— 

centrifugal machine), a machine which, by rapid cuttle-fish, etc.; cephalothd'rax, the fused head 

rotation, separates substances of different and thorax in some arthropods; cephalotomy 

densities—usM in industiy, biochemistry, etc.— {kef-al-ot'a-ml; Gr. tomi, a cut), the dissection 

v.t. to subject to such rotation.— ns. centrifugation of the head. [Gr. kephali, head.] 
l-/6-g6'sh»n), centrif'ugence (-6-Jens), centrifugal Cepheus, si’fds, n. a northern constellation named 
tendency or force.—centrifugal force, the resis- after Andromeda's father.— n. cepheid (.si'Je-id), 

tance of a revolving body, by virtue of its inertia, any star of the type of the star h (Tephei 

to an acceleration towards the centre, equal and (‘classical’ cepheid) or of a similar short-period 

opposite to the constraining force.— adi- ‘cluster-type’, from whose rhythmically varying 

centrip'etal {l..petere, to seek), tending towards brightness its distance can inferred—useful 

a centre: afferent: proceeding from base in estimating the dimensions of the Milky Way 

towards apex.— n. centnp'etalism.— adis. centro- and the distances of extragalactic bodies. [Gr. 

baric i-bor'ik; Gr. baros, weig’nt), relating to the Kipheus.] 

centre of gravity; centrocli'nal (Gr. klinein, to ceramic, keramic, se-or itc-rnmVilc pertaining 
lean; groA) dipping towards a centre from all to a ceramic or to ceramics: made of a ceramic, 

directions.— ns. cen'trode (Gr. hodos, a path), — ns. ceramic, any product that is first shaped 

a locus traced out by the successive positions and then hardened by means of heat, or the 

of an instantaneous centre of pure rotation; .material from which it is formed—including 
cen'troid (Gr. eldos, form), the point where the not only traditional potter’s clays but also a 

medians ofa triangle intersect; cen'trosome (Gr. large range of new dielectric materials: (pA; 

sSma, a body), a small body found in the proto- treated as sing.) the potter's art: articles made 

plasm of a cell, forming by division the two poles of ceramic material; ceram'ist, one who makes 

of the mitotic spindle; cen'troaphere, the bary- a scientific study of clays and other ceramic 

sphere. [Gr. kentron and L. centrum (from Gr.) materials, or who puts them to practical use.— 

a sharp point.] cer'amet, a cermet; ceramog'ra^y, description 

centry, sen’tri, n. centre (Sfiok.): centering (obs.). or study of pottery; cer'met, a combination of 
centry, an obs. spelling of sentry. ceramic particles and a meral matrix. [Gr. 

centum, sen’tem, ken’tdbm, a hundred.—centum keramos, potter’s earth.] 
languages, the group of Indo-^ermanic languages cerargyrite, ser-6r'J»r-it, n. horn-silver—a horn- 
in which an original palatal consonant appears like mineral, silver chloride. [Gr. keras, horn, 

as a guttural (as in L. centum, hundred): cf. argyros, silver.] 

satem languages; centumvir (sen-tum’vlr; L. cerasin, ser'a-sln, n. the insoluble portion of 
vir, a man), one of the Roman judges chosen cherry-tree gum. [L. cerasus, Gr. kerasos, the 
annually for civil suits, orig. 103 in number (three cherry-tree. ] 

from each of the thirty-five tribes):— pi. centum'- Cerastes, se-ras'tez, n. the North African horned 
virl.—n. centum'virate. [L. centum, a hundred.] viper, with a horny process over each eye.— n. 

centuple, sen't6-pl, add. hundredfold.— v.t. to Ceras'tium, the mouse-ear chickweed, with horn- 

multipiy or increase a hundred times.— n. centu- shaped capsules. [Gr. kerastis — keras, a horn.] 

pUci'tion.— ad}. centQ'plicatc.—n. one of a cerate. See cere, 
hundred like things or copies.— v.t. to centuple, ceratitis. See keratitis. 

( L. eentuplus and centuplex — centum, pHcdre, to Ceratodus, ser-at’d-des, n. the barramunda, an 
bid.] Australian lung-fish, now called Neoceratodus. 

century, sen't6-ri, n, a set or series of a hundred, as the name Ceratodus being reserved for a fossil 
Ronwn soldiers, runs at cricket, or miles ridden, genus. [Gr. keras, -atos, horn, odous, tooth.] 
or consecutive years (esp. reckoned firom the ceratoid, ser'e-toid, ad}, horny. [Gr. keratoeldes 
conventionally accepted date of Christ’s birth).— — keras, horn, eldos, form.] 


conventionally accepted date of Christ’s birth).— 
ad}- eentQr'iai.— ns. ceaturid'tkm, division into 
hundreds; centS'rlitor, one of a company of 


Cerbann, skr'ber-es, {myth.) n. the monster that 
guarded the entrance to Hades, a dog with (at 
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kut) three hesda.— aeff. ccrU'rien. [L.—Or. cerlee, sar-ix', also -is', n. and at^. Ijg ht and clear 
Kerberos.l red. tFr., cherry.] 

cereal. See cercue. ceriunit si'rt^am, n. the metallic element of atomic 

ewearia, sar-kt'rt-a, n. a larval stage of many number S8.— its. cS'Wa, its oxide; cC'rite, a 
trematodes.— adj. cerci'rian. [Or: kerkos, a mineral, its hydrous silicate. [Named firom the 
tail-]. , , planet Cer» discovered about She same time.] 

Cercopithecus, siir4cS~pi~the'kus, n. an African cermet. See ceramic, 
genus of long-tailed monkeys, including the ceme, sdrn (Shak.), a short form of concern. 
Diana monkey, vervet, and mona. [Or. kerkos, cemuous, sur'na~»s, {hot.) a^. nodding, bowing 
tail, piihikos, monkey.] down, drooping. [L. cernuus, inclined forwards.] 

cercus, sAr'kas, a tail-like appendage.— adi- cerogrM>> se'rd-grqf, h. a writing on wax: an 
cer'eal, pertaining to a tail. [Or. kerkos, tail.] encaustic painting: engraving by means of a 
cere, sir, v.t. to cover with wax.— n. the bare plate spread unth wax.— adfs. ceiographic 
waxlike patch at the base of the upper part of a (-graf'lk), -al.— ns. cerograpbist i-rog’ra-^O; 
bird’s beak.— adj- c6ra'ceous, waxy.—n. cir'ate, cerog'raphy. [Or. kiros, wax, graphein, to 
a paste or stiif ointment containing wax.— adl- write.] 

cer'eoHS, waxy.—cere'-cioth, cerement (ser'msnt), ceromancy, si'rd^man-sl, n. divination by drop- 
a cloth dipped in melted wax to wrap a dead ping melted wax in water. [Or. kiros, wax, 
body in: a winding-sheet or grave-clothes manteiS, divination.] 
generally. cira, wax.] ceroon. See seroon. 

cereal. See Ceres. ceroplastic, si-ro-plas'tik, adj. pertaining to wax- 

cerebrum, ser'i~bram, n. the front and larger part modelling.— n.ph cenmlaa'tics, the art of wax- 

of the brain.—odi'T. cerebell'ar, cerebell'oua.— modelling. [Or. kiros, wax, plastikas, plastic 

n. cerebeU'um, the hinder and lower part of the plassein, to mould.] 

brain.— adJ. cer'ebral, pertaining to the brain or cerris, serls, n. the Turkey oak (Quereus cerrls ).— 
the cerebrum: of consonant sounds, produced adj. cerr'ial. [L. cerreus.] 
by inverting the tip of the tongue on the palate certain, s&r'tn, adj. sure: not to be doubted: 
(pkon.). — ns. cer'cbralism, the theory that all resolved: fixed: determinate: regular: in¬ 
mental operations originate in the brain; evitable: some: one.— adv. cer'tainly.— ns. 
cer'ebralist.—v./.cer'ebrate, to show brain action, cer'titude; cer'taiaty (slang cert, sometimes in 
—n. cerebrft'tion, action of the brain, esp. phrase dead cert).—a certain person, implying 
unconscious.— adJs. cer'ebric (or sar-eb'rlk), some degree of contempt; a lady ol a certain age, 
cerebral; cerebriform l-eb’), brain-shaped.— one no longer young; for certain, assuredly; in 
cerebri'tis, inflammation of the cerebrum.—a certain condition, euphemism for pregnant; 
cer'ebrospin'al, relating to the brain and spinal moral certainty (see moral). [O.Fr.,— L. cerius 
cord together.— n. cerebrotonia (-td'ni-a), the — cernire, to decide.] 

temperament associated with ectomorphic body certes, sur'tiz, adv. certainly: in sooth.—my 
type—introversive, hypersensitive (L. tonus, cer'tie, cer'ty (Scot.), assuredly. [Fr.] 
tone).— ad/, cerebrovas'cular, relating to the certificate, sar-tifl-kdt,- n. a written declaration, 
cerebrum and its blood vessels.—cerebral official or formal, of some fact: a statement of 
hemispheres, the two great divisions of the qualification(s) or recomised professional status, 
cerebrum; cerebrospinal fever, meningitis; cere- —v.r. to give a certificate to.—oeff. cer'tifiable 
brovascular accident, a paralytic stroke. [L. (-/i-a-b/), capable of being certified (esp. as in- 

cerebrum, the brain; prob. cog. with Gr. kora, sane).— adv. cer'tifiabiy.— adJ. certif'icated, (of 
the head, kranion, the cranium.] e.g. a teacher) holding a certificate of training 

ceremony, rer7-m.i-m, n. a rite: a formal act: the and fitness.—/u. certiicfi'tion; certif'icatory, a 
outward form, religious or other: any empty certificate.—Also adJ. — n. cer'tifier, one who 
form without inwardness: pomp or state.— ad/, certifies.—v.r. cer'tify, to make known as cer- 
ceremonial (-md'ni-al), relating to ceremony.—it. tain: to inform: to declare in writing: to certify 
outward form: a system of ceremonies.—it. as insane:— pr.p. cer'tifying; pa.p. cer'tified.— 
ceremd'nialism, adherence to outward form.— certified milk, milk certified as yielded by 
adv. ceremo'nially.— adj. ceremfi'nious, full of tuberculin-tested herds, fulfilling required con- 
ceremony: particular in observing forms: ditions as to bacterial content, etc. [ft. eertificat 
precise.— adv. ceremd'niousiy.— n. ceremfinious- —L. certificate, certus, certain, and facire to 
ness.—master of ceremonies, the person who make.] 

directs the form and order of the ceremonies to certiorari, sur-shi-o-rd'ri, n. a writ by which 
be observed on some public occasion: a compdre; causes are removed from inferior courts into the 

stand on ceremony, to be punctilious about forms. High Court of Justice. [L.L. certiorSri, to be 
[L. caerimSnia, sanctity.] informed ot—rertior, comp, of certus, certain.] 

Ceres, si'rez, n. the Roman name for the Creek cerulean, caerulean, si-roo‘li~an, adj. sky-blue: 
Oemeter, goddess of tillage and com: one of the dark-blue: sea-green.— adJs. caerule (air‘fll', 

minor planets.— adj. ce'real (si'ri-al), relating to Spans.) sky-blue; ceru'leous.— n. ceru'leia, a 
edible grain.—n. a grain used as fo^, such as coal-tar colour, producing fast olive-greens. [L. 
wheat, barley, etc.: a food prepared from such caerSleus, dark blue or green.] 
grain, esp. a breakfast food easily got ready.—it. cerumen, si-roS'men, it. ear wax.— adJ- ceru'- 
cd'realist, a specialist in cereals: a feeder on minous. lLj_cira, wax.]_ 

cereals. [L. Ciris, -eris, prob. firom root of ceruse, se'roos, or si-roos', n. white lead.—n. 
create, to create.] cirtt8(s)ite, native lead carbonate. [Fr.,—^L. 

Cereus, si'rl-as, n. a large genus of cactuses, cirussa, conn, with eira, Cr. kiros, wax.] 
including some of the most imposing forms. [L. cervix, swr’viks, it. the neck of an organ.—tuff- 
cireus, waxen, wax-taper (from their stiff form).] cervical (sAr'vi-kl, sar~vVkl). [L. cervix, cervicis, 
cerge, sArJ, it. a large wax-candle burned before neck.] 

thealtar.—Alsocierge,serge. [O.Fr.,— h.cireus cervine, sdr'viit, relating to deer: like deer: 
— cira, wax.] fawn coloured. [L. cervinus — cervus, a stag.] 

Cerintbian, sar-in’thi-an, adj. pertaining to Cerin- cesarean. See caesarean. 
thus, one of the earliest heretics in the Christian cesarevitch, -witch, cesarevna. See tsar. 

Church, against whose crude Gnosticism the cesium. U.S. spelling of caesium. 

Gospel of John was written, according to cespitosc. Same as caespitose. 

Irenaeus. cess, ses, (tdis.) n. a tax, a local rate.—v.f. to 

ceriph. Same as serif. impose a tax.—bad cess to (in Ireland), ill luck to; 

' Neutral vovifels in unaccented syllables: e/'s-msiil; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
T.C.D.—8 
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aatatBllciua(5lMX:.),ei(ceu{vety, immoderately. 
[Shortened fl'om uiem.] 

ceMetioii, ses-H'shMi, n. aoeesing or stopping: a 
rest: a pause. [L. cessSlW, -dnis. See cease.] 
ceaee, sts, {Spens.) v.l. Same as cease. 
ceesioB» itsh’au, a. a yielding up. — n. cess'ionary, 
one to whom an assignment has been legally 
made.—cessio (sesU-S, seshU-S) bonS'rum {Scots 
law), a debtor’s surrender of his estate to his 
creditors in return for a judicial protection from 
imprisonment in respect of his debt—after 1880 
a summary process in small bankruptcies, finally 
abolished 1913. [L. cissIS, -6nls; see cede.] 
cesspool. ses’pdUl, n. a pool or pit for collecting 
filthy water. [Origin obscure.] 
cestodc, sts’tSd, n. a tapeworm or bladder-worm. 
— n. ces'toid, a cestode: a ribbon-like cteno- 
phoran (Venus’s girdle).—^Aiso <»(/<—e. and a4/'. 
cestoid'ean. [Gr. kestos, a girdle, a strap, and 
eldos, form.] 

Cestracion, ses-tri’si-on, n. an antiquated type of 
sharlC represented b^ the Port Jackson shark. 
[Perh. Gr. kestrS, a kind of fish, or kestros, sharp, 
aki, point.] 

cestui, set-i', sest'wS, n. that one—in such phrases 
as cestui que trust (jkl-trusi), a person entitled to 
the benefit of a trust. [O.Fr., dat. of cesi, that.] 
cestus, ses'tfs, n. a girdle, esp. Aphrodite's. [L.,— 
Gr. kestos, girdle.] 

cestus, ses'tos, n. an ancient boxing-glove loaded 
with metal. [L. caestus.J 
ceeura. See caesura. 

cesnre, se’zBr, (Speiu.) n. a break: interruption, 
[caesura.] 

Cetacea, sl-tS'shl-a, -shya, n.pl. an order of 
mammals of aquatic habit and fish-like form 
including the toothed whales, or Odontoceti 
(sperm whales, bottle-noses, dolphins, etc.) and 
the baleen whales, or Mystacocetl (ri^t whale, 
hump-backs, rorquals).—n. and aeU- cetk'cean.— 
asU- cetft'ceotts.— ns. cetol'ogy, the study of 
whales; Ceteosau'rus (Gr. sauros, lizard), a 
large Jurassic dinosaur. [Gr. ketos, a sea- 
monster.] 

cetane, si'tin, n. a paraffin hydrocarbon found in 
petroleum.—-cetane number, a measure of the 
ignition quality of diesel engine fuel; cetyl, 
si'tti, U.S. si'tsi (Gr. hyli, matter), the uni¬ 
valent radical Ci«Hm.— cetyl aladwl, a waxy 
crystalline solid used in detergents and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, so called because compounds of it 
occur in spermaceti. [Gr. kitos, a sea-monster.] 
Ceterach, set’»r-ak, n. the scale-fern genus. 

[Mediaeval L. ceterach —Ar. shitarakh.) 
cetera desunt, set'»-ra di'sunt, ka'te~ra d&'sdbnt, 
(L.) the rest is missing. 

ceteris paribus, se't»r-is par'i-bus, k&'te-res pa'ri- 
bdbs, (L.) other things bdng equal, 
cetyl. See cetane, 
cevadilla. See sabadiHa. 

cevitamic acid, se-vl-tam’ik a’sid, ascorbic acid. 
[The letter c and vitamin.] • 

CeyloMM, si-hn^s', adj. of or belonging to 
Ceylon. — n. a native of Ceylon; a Sinhalese.— ns. 
cey'lonite, cey'lanite, a magnesia-iron spinel, 
ch, ch, pron. obs. S.W. and conventional dialect 
for icb, 1, fused with the verb, as cham, 1 am, 
ctove, I have, chill, I will. [M.E. ich—O.E. fc.] 
cha, chS, n. tea: rolled tea. [C3iin. ch’a.] 
chanazit^ kab'a-sil, n. a zeolite, a hydrated 
cateium-aiumbiium silicate, in pink and glassy 
white crystals. [From a misreading of Gr. 
chalaslos, a kind of stone— chalasa, hailstone.] 
ChaUis, shab'K, n, a very dry white Buiwndy 
wine made at Chablis, department of Vonne, 
in France. 

cliaboHk,cAd'hd9k.ii. a horsewhip. [fen.chSbuk.] 
chace. See rhuse (1). 

cha-dia (•dm). cAd'^rWI' (rcha'), n. a West Indian 
dance, a later form of the mambo. 


ehack, chak, chdk, n. {Scot.) a snack or slight hasty 
meal: a snapping or pinching, as by a door or 
window.— v.t. to pinch or nip in such a way. 
[Imit.] 

chacma, chak'ma, n. a large South African baboon. 
[From Hottentot.] 
chaco. Same as shako. 

chaconne, ska', sh»-kon', n. an old dance, with slow 
movement: its music, a series of variations on a 
ground bass, in triple time, appearing in vocal 
and instrumental music as well as in ballets. 
[Fr.,—Sp. chacona —Basque ctuicun, pretty.] 
chad, shad, n. a kind of fish. [See shad.] 
Chaetodon, ki’to~don, n. a tropical genus of fishes 
with slender teeth, giving name to the family 
Chaetodont'idae. [Gr. chaiti, hair, odous, odontos, 
tooth.] 

chaetopod, ki'to-pod, n, a worm (as earthworm, 
lobworm, sea-mouse) that crawls by the help of 
bristles. [Gr. chaiti, hair, and pous, podos, foot.] 
chafe, cklif, v.t. to heat, fret, or wear by rubbing: 
to cause to fret or rage.— v.i. to fret or rage (with 
against, at). — n, heat caused by rubbing: rage: 
passion.— ns. chaf'er (obs.), a chafing-dish, a 
saucepan; chaf'ing-dish, a vessel for heating by 
hot coals, etc.: a dish for cooking on the table; 
chaf'ing'gear, mats, spun-yam, battens, etc., put 
up<m the rigging and spars of a ship to prevent 
their being chafed. [Fr. cAuq/fer—L. calefacire 
— calire, to be hot, and facire, to make.] 
chafer, chaf'er, n. a beetle, esp. of the Scarabae- 
idae. [O.E. refer', Du. kever', Ger. kdfer.] 
chaff, chdf, chaf, n. husks of corn as threshed 
or winnowed: cut hay and straw: refuse, or 
worthless matter: li^t banter, badinage (slang', 
perh. a different word).—v.r. (slang) to banter.— 
n. and a4/. chaff'ing.— adv. chA'ingly.— at(ls. 
chafl'less; chaff'y.—chaff'-cutt'er, chaff'-en'gine, 
a machine for cutting up straw or hay. [O.E. 
ceaf', cf. Du. ka/.] 

chaffer, rhe/'ar, v.l. to bargain: to haggle about 
price: to sell, exchange, or bandy (Spens.). — ns. 
chafl'erer, a haggler; chaff'cry, buying and 
selling: haggling (Spens,). [M.E. chap/are, a 
barmin, from O.E. ceap, price, faru, way.] 
chaffinch, chaf'inch, -insh, n. a little song-bird of 
the finch family. [Said to delight in chaff- See 
finch.] 

chaffron. See chamfrain. 

chaft, chafi, chdft, (Scot, and Northern English) n. 
the jaw. [O.N. il;/apfr; cf. Sw. kqff, Dan.kie/l.] 
chagan, ka-gdn', n. an early form of khan, 
chagrin, shag'rin, she-grin', n. that which wean or 
gnaws the mind; vexation: annoyance.— v.t. 
to vex or annoy.—p.acfj. chagrined'. [Fr. chagrin, 
shagreen, rough skin, ill-humour.] 
chai, chi, chi, fern, of chal. 
chain, ch&n, n. a series of links or rings passing 
through one another: a number of things 
connected in series: a linked series: a 
mountain range: a string of islands: something 
that binds: a connected course or train of 
events: a measure of 100 links, or 66 feet (see 
Gunter): a succession of cigars, or cigarettes 
smoked without intermission: a number of 
atoms linked in succession (chem.); (pi.) fetters, 
bonds, confinement generally: (in pi.) a circular 
apparatus of metal links fitted to the wheels of a 
car in icy conditions to prevent skidding.— v.t. to 
fasten: to fetter: to restrain: to embrace 
(Shak.). — p-a<(/. chained, bound or fastened, as 
with a chain: fitted with a chain.— atO- chain 'lees, 
without chains: unfettered.— n. chain'Iet, a 
smallchain.—chain'-arm'onr,chain-mail; chain'- 
bolt, a large bolt used to secure the chain-plates 
to the ship’s side; chain'-bridge, a bridge sus¬ 
pended on chains: a suspension-bridge; chain'- 
cible, a cable composed of iron links; chain'- 
drive, transmission of power by chain-gear.— 
atff. chaia'-drivan.—chain'-gang, a gang of 
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convictt chained together; cliain'>iewr,-gewriafc 

K iing consisting of an endless chain and 
lerally) sproCket-whaeb: chain'*li»nnrt a 
harrow coniTOsed of chainwork; ciiaia'>letter. 
a letter soliciting (among other things) the 
sending of duplicates with or wjjthout a limit; 
chaia'-Tigte'hing* foiked or zigzag lightning: a 
harsh whisky; chain locker (naut.), a compart¬ 
ment dt the forward end of a ^ip for storing the 
anchor chain when the anchor is not being used; 
chain'-mail, armour of connected links, much 
used in Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries; 
chain'-mould'ing, moulding in the form of a 
chain; chain'-pier, a pier supported by chains 
like a chain-bridge.— H.pl. chain'-piates, on ship¬ 
board iron plates bolted below the channels to 
serve as attachments for the dead-eyes, through 
which the standing rigging or shrouds and back¬ 
stays are rove and secured.—chain'-pumpt a 
pump consisting of an endless chain, usually 
with disks; chain reaction, a process in which 
each reaction is in turn the stimulus of a similar 
reaction; chain reactor, a nuclear reactor: chain'- 
rule, an arithmetical rule, so called from the 
terms of the problem being stated as equa¬ 
tions, and connected, as if by a chain, so as to 
obtain by one operation the same result as 
would be obtained by a number of different 
operations in simple proportion: the rule for 
solving problems by compound proportion; 
chain'saw, a power saw with teeth linked in an 
endless chain; chain'-shot, two bullets or half¬ 
bullets fastened together by a chain, used formerly 
to destroy ships’ riuing; chain'-smo'ker, a non¬ 
stop smoker; chain'-stitch, a stitch resembling 
the links of a chain; chain'-store, a multiple 
shop: chain'work, work looped or linked like a 
chain: network. [O Fr. chaeine —L. catina.} 
chair, chir, n. a movable seat for one, with a back 
to it: a chariot (hisr.): a vehicle, wheeled or 
carried, for one person {hist.): the seat or office 
of one in authority, as a judge, a bishop, or the 
person presiding over any meeting: the chair¬ 
man ; the seat from which a professor delivers 
his lectures: a professorship: a pulpit (o6s.): 
a witness-box {U.S.): the instrument or the 
punishment of electrocution: a support for a 
railway rail securing it to a sleeper.— v.t. to 
place in a seat of authority: to carry publicly in 
triumph: to conduct as chairman (a meeting).— 
It. chair'-bed, a chair capable of being turned 
into a bed.— n.pl. chair'days {Shak.i fig.) the 
evening of life.— ns. chair'Iift, a set of seats 
suspended from cables used to take skiers 
uphill: chair'man, one who takes the chair, or 
presides at an assembly or meeting: one who 
carries a sedan or draws a Bath chair; chair'- 
manship; chair'-or'gan, a choir-organ (perhaps 
because it sometimes formed the back of the 
organist’s seat); chair'woman, [Fr. chaire —L. 
—Gr. kathedra.) 

chaise, shdz, n. a light open carriage for one or 
more persons: a travelling carriage (see post- 
chaise).— ac(i. chaise'less.—n. chaise'-cart, a light 
vehicle for going about in; chaise-longue, 
(/3g) a couch with back at one end and short 
armrest. [Fr., a form of chaire; see cbiur. 
chay and shay are vulgar singulars of imaginary 
pi. chaise.] 

cnal, chat, #i. fellow: person;—/em. chai, chi. 
[Romany.] 

chal(i)an,rAu/'4»it, (/ltd.) R. a way-bill: a pass: the 
sending up of an accused person before a 
magistrate: {technically) a form used when 
money due to a government department is paid, 
not to the department itself, but to the govern¬ 
ment Treasury.—Also v.r. [Hindi calan.] 
chalaza, ka-l&'sa, n. in a bird’s egg, the string that 
holds the yolk-sac in position {zool.): the base 
of the ovule {bot.).—a^. chalazogamic {kat’Ot'd- 


gam'Uc). —R. chalazog'amy (-tv'e-mf; hot.) 

entrance of the pollen-tube through the chalaza 
(onp. to porogamy). [Gr. duriata, hail, luiap.) 
chalcedony, kal-setl'»-nl, or kdf', n, a beatttiral 
mineral composed of silica, usually banded, 
translucent, of waxy lustre, generally white or 
bluish-white, apparently amorphous but con¬ 
sisting of crymlUne nbres.—chalcedoiric 
i-sl-don'ik). —fi. chalced'onsnt' (br -on'; Brom 
onyx), an agate of alternating white opaqw 
and greyish translucent chalcedony. [Gr. 

chaHcUSn, possibly from Chalcedon, in Asia 
Minor.) 

Chalcidim, kat-sIdU-^n, a^l- pertaining to Chalcis 
in Euboea, or its people.—Ohalcidian alphabet, 
the alphabet used by Chalcidian settlers in 
southern Italy and Sicily, from which the Latin 
alphabet developed. 

chalcography, kal-kog’ra-fi, n. the art of engraving 
on copper or brass.— 1 ». chalcog'rapher, chal- 
cog'nmst. [Gr. chatkos, copper, graphein, to 
write.) 

Chalcolithic, kal-kd-Hth’ik, Same as Aeiteolidiic. 

[Gr. chalkos, copper, lithos, stone.] 
chalcopyrite, kaUko-pVrit, n. copper pyrites. 

[Gr. chalkos, copper, and pyrite.] 

Qialdalc, kal-^'ik, Chaldee, kaVdi, a^s. relating 
to Chaldaea. — n. the language of the Chaldaeans: 
an ancient inhabitant of Chaldaea: a soothsayer; 
a member of the Chaldaean church.—n. cnal'- 
dUsm, a Chaldaic idiom.— ad), chaldae'an, 
chalde'an, Chaldaic.— n. a native of Chaldaea. 
chalder, chdVdzr, n. an old Scottish dry measure, 
containing 16 bolls. [Prob. a form of chaldron.] 
chaldron, chol'drzn, n. an old coal-measure, 
holding 36 heaped bushels (•• 231 cwt.). [Fr. 
chaudron; see cauldron.] 

chalet, shal'a, n. a summer hut used by Swiss 
herdsmen in the Alps: a wooden villa. [Fr.; 
chdiet is wrong.] 

chalice, chal'is, n. a cup or bowl: a communion- 
cup.— adj. chid'iced, cbp-like. [O.Fr. chalice — 
L. calix, calicis; cf. Gr. kylix, a cup; calyx is a 
different word.] 

chalk, chdk, it. white soA )'ock, composed of 
calcium carbonate, chiefly shells of Foraminifera: 
a substitute for this used for writing, etc.— v.t. 
to write, rub, mark, or manure, with chalk.—n. 
chalk'iness.— ad), chalk'y.— ns. chalk'board, a 
blackboard; clralk'pit, a pit in which chalk is 
dug; chalk'stonc, a stone or piece of chalk: 
(in pi.) the white concretions formed round the 
joints in chronic gout.—by a long chalk, by a 
considerable distance, referring to the habit of 
scoring with chalk: chalking the door, in 
Scotland, a form of warning tenants to remove 
from burghal tenements; chalk out, to trace out, 
as with chalk, to plan; chalk up, to make a 
special note of: to record (a score, etc.): to 
charge or ascribe (to e.g. a person); not to know 
chalk from cheese, to know nothing about the 
matter; the Chalk (geo/.), the uppermost part 
of the Cretaceous system in England. [0.£. 
cealc —L. calx, limestone.] 
challenge, chal'in), v.t. to call on to settle a matter 
by lighting or by any kind of contest: to claim as 
one’s own: to accuse: to object to: to track 
{Spens.), —R. a summons to a contest of any 
kind, but esp. a duel: a calling of any one or 
anything in question: exception to a juror: 
the demand of a sentry: an accusation: a 
claim: a difficulty which stimulates interest or 
efCoit.—ad), chall'engeable, that may be chal¬ 
lenged.— R. chall'enger, one who challenges to a 
combat of any kind: a claimant: one who 
objects, calls in question.— ad). chaU'enging.— 
adv. chall'engingly. [O.Fr. chalenge, a dispute, 
claim—L. calumnia, a false accusation— calvi or 
calvire, to deceive.] 

challie, ahalli, chal’is, dutl'ls, shaVl, n. a soA 
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llostless silk aad wonted fMwic, later of other 
materials. [Oiigfai ancertain.J 
ehalene, kW, kafUn^ n. an internal secretimi which 
inbihiu action as a hormone excites it.— 
ckahm'lc. [Or. chabteln, to relax.] 
chainmean, shal-O-mS', shal-H-mS’, n. an early 
reed instrument that developed into the clarinet: 
the lowest register of the clarinet:— pt, chain- 
meaux (-mdsj. (Fr..—O.Fr. ehafemW—L.L. 
cakuneltus, dim. of calamus, a pipe, a reed.} 
Chalybean, kal-lb-i'un, or ka-Bb'l-an, a4l- forged 
by the Chalybes (Mift.): weU tempered.— 
chalyb'eate. containing iron.— n. a water or other 
liquid containing iron.—it. cha'lybite, siderite, a 
common iron ore, ferrous carboimte. [Or. 
ckalyps, chalybos, steel, or Ckalyps, one or the 
Chalybts, a nation in Pontus famous for steel.] 
Cham, Icom, n. an obs. form of khan: an autocrat 
{fig)- 

rhamade, sh»-mSd‘, it. a drum or trumpet call for 
a parley or surrender. [Fr.] 

Chamaerops, kt-mS'rops. See palmetto, 
chamber, cA^'hpr, n. a room: the place where an 
assembly meets: a house of a legislature, esp. 
the French Chamber of Deputies: an assembly 
or body of men met for some purpose, as a 
chamber of commerce: a hall of justice: a 
compartment: a cavity: the back end of the 
bore of a gun: a small cannon (Shak.): (in pi.) 
a suite of rooms in a house occupied separately, 
esp. by lawyers; a judge’s room for hearing 
cases not t^en into court.—v.r. to put in a 
chamber: to confine.—v.i. to be wanton (nrcA.). 
— a4i- cham'bared, confined: having rooms or 
room, or (of a shell) parts separated by a suc¬ 
cession of walls.— ns. cham'barer, a man of 
intrigue iarck.): a pallant {Shak.y, cbam'beriiig 
(A), lewd behaviour.—chamber concert, a 
concert of chamber musk; chamber council 
{SHak.), a private or secret council; chamber- 
cmmael, -counsellor, a counsel who ^ves his 
advice privately, but does not plead in court; 
cham'bw-fellow (arch.), one sharing a chamber. 
— n.pl. Gfaam'ber-hangings (Shak.), the hangings 
or tapestry of a chamber.—cham'bet-lye (Shak.), 
urine; cham'bermaid, a female servant who has 
the care of bedrooms in hotels, etc.; formerly, 
and still in U.S., a housemaid; chamber musk, 
musk suitable for a room, rather than a theatre 
or a large hall, now almost confined to musk 
for strings with or without piano or winds; 
chamber organ, a small organ suitable for a room; 
cham'berpot, a bedroom vessel for urine—often 
merely cham'ber; chamber practice, the business 
of a chamber-counsel. [Fr. chambre —L. camera 
—Gr. kamarS, a vault, a room.] 
chamberlain, cham'bar-Un, n. an offker appointed 
by a king or nobleman, or by a corporation, to 
perform domestk and ceremonial duties or to act 
as factor or steward.—n. cham'berlainship.— 
Lord Chamberlain, an officer oFhigh standing in 
the royal household, having control over all the 
oSkers and servanu ’above suits’, except those 
of the bedchamber, over the esubiishment 
attached to the Chapel Royal, the physkians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries of the household; 
Lord Great Chamberlain, a herediury officer 
who has the government of the palace of 
Westminster and to whom upon sokmn occasions 
the keys of Westminster Hall and of the Court of 
Requests are delivered. [O.Fr. ckambrelenc: 
O.H.Q. chamerllng —L. camera, a chamber, and 
affix -/lag or -lenc - Eng. -Ung in hireling.) 

u sbd-ber-r£, n. a famous red Bur- 
from the vineyard of that lume near 

shO-brH, (Fr.) of wine, at room tempera- 


ify;.). —ottfs, cbainsioonic 
i-uke. [L. chamaeledH — 


>l)on. 


tUN. 


ka-mil’yan, n. a snull 
Uznrd famous for changing iu colour: an 


inconstant pmon 
M~OH'lk), duunsl'es 
Gr. chamalleBn—^hamai (cf. L. humt), on the 
ground (i.e. dwarO and iSrm, a lion.] 
efism^ot, cham'. Of kam'e^ot, (^itr.) n. same as 
camlat. 

chamfer, cham'far, n. a bevel or slope nude by 
paring off the edge of anything oriipnally right- 
angled: a groove, chaimel, or furrow.—v.f. to 
cut or grind off bevel-wiM, as a comer: to 
channel or make furrows upon: to flute, as a 
column.—ndf. cham'lered, bevelled: furrowed, 
grooved, wrinkled. [Fr. chanfrein —O.Fr. 
chaitfraindre, apparently from chant fralndre — 
L. cantumfrangire, to break the edm or side.] 
chamfrain, cham’fran, n. a piece of leather or 

S late of steel to protect the face of a horse in 
sttle—^Abo cham'fron, chat'fron. [Fr. cAon- 
frelni origin unknown.] 

dumiM, sha-mi’sd, ebamise, sha-mis', n. a 
rosaceous shrub (Adenostoma faseiculatum) of 
California.—n. cbamisal', a chamiso thkket. 
[Sp. chamlia, cane.] 

chamlet, cham' or kam’lel, n. Same as camlet, 
chamois, sham’wS, n. a goat-like antelope inhabit¬ 
ing high mountains in southern and central 
Europe: (pi. chamois, sham'wa): (sham’i), a 
soft kind of leather originally made from its 
skin (in this sense also shammy, or sbamoy). 
[Fr., perh. from Swiss Romank; cf. Ger. gemse, 
a chamois.] 

dumomile. See camomile, 
champ, champ, v.f. to make a snapping noise with 
the jaws in chewing.— v.t. to bite or chew: to 
munch: to crush: to mash.— n. a champing. 
[Cf. jam (2).] 

champ, champ, (her.) n. field. [Fr.] 
champ, champ, slang abbrev. for champion, 
champagne, sham-pSn', n. a white sparkling wine, 
strictly ft’om Champagne in France (sometimes 
still or coloured red): the amber-like colour of 
white champagne. 

champaign, cham'p&n’, also sham-pan’, adj. level, 
open.— n. an open level country. [Doublet of 
campaign, from O.Fr. champaigne —L. campSiria, 
a plain.] 

champak, champac, chum’puk, cham’pak, n. an 
Indian tree (Michella Champaca) of the magnolia 
family, of great beauty, with oppressively scented 
flowers. [Hind.] 

champerty, cham'par-ti, n. an illegal bargain 
whereby the one party is to assist the other m a 
suit, and is to share in the proceeds.— n. cham'- 
pait, the division of the produce of land, the right 
of the feudal lord. [Norm. Fr.—^L. camp! pars, 

S alt of the field.] 

impignon, cham-, or sham-pin’yan, n. a mush¬ 
room or other edible fungus esp. the fairy-ring 
champignon (Marasmlus oreades). 
champion, cham’pi-an, n. one who fights in sin^ 
combat for himself or for another: one who 
defends a cause: a successful combatant: in 
sports, one who has excelled all others: a herb.— 
adf. acting or ranking as champion, first: excel¬ 
lent (coll^. — v.t. to challenge (obs.): to defend: 
to support.— ns. cham'pkMts; cnam'pionship, 
the position of honour gained by being cham¬ 
pion: the act of championing. [Fr.,—^L.L. 

camptS, -Sids —^L. canvas, a plain, a place for 
games.] 

chan^evd, shS-ta-vh, n. enamel work done with 
vitreous powders in channels cut in a metal base. 
—Also ad/. [Fr.] 

Champs Elysdes, shS-zb-U-zh, (Fr.) Elysian Fields: 
also a famous open space and avenue in ibuis. 
chance, chdns, n. that whkh falls out or happens 
fortuitously, or without assignable cause: 
fortune: an unexpected event: risk: opportu¬ 
nity: possibiUty of something happening: 
(sometimes in pi.) probability: (in pi.) mlsfor- 
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tuna {ank .)^— v.t. to ride.—^v.f. to happen.— 
a4f- happening Iw chance.—-Mfr. perchance.— 
am. cknce'fm, full of ride or eUnger (arch.): 
flill of chaneefs); chaacelesat without an oppor¬ 
tunity; chahe lucky, safe (Scot.): ridey, un¬ 
certain.—R. duuice'-cora'er, one snio conies by 
chance or unexpectedly.—4^ chance, acciden¬ 
tally: duuce one’s arm, to take a chance, often 
recfclesdy; chance imm, find by chance; even 
chance, equal probability for or against; how 
chmscoT (Shah.) how does it hai^en that?; 
stand a good chance, to have a reasonable expec¬ 
tation; take one’s diance, to accept what hap¬ 
pens: to risk an undertaking; the main chance, 
the chief object (esp. an eye to the main chance, 
thought for self-enrichment). fO.Fr. cheance — 
L.L. cadmtia —L. cadire, to faU.] 

chancel, chSn'sl, n. the eastern part of a church, 
orii^inally separated from the nave by a screen of 
latticework, so as to prevent general access 
thereto, though not to interrupt either sight or 
sound. [O.Fr.,—L. caneeitt, lattices.] 

chancellor, chdn’s»l-»r, n. secretary (Shak.): a 
chief minister: the president, or a judge, of a 
court of chancery or other court: the official 
who keeps the rasters of an order of knight¬ 
hood: the titular (or in U.S. active) head of a 
university: the foreman of a jury (Scot.).— ns. 
chan'cellorship; chan'cellery, -ory, the position, 
department, etc., of a chimcelior: the office 
attached to an embassy or consulate.—chan¬ 
cellor of a cathedral, an officer who had charge of 
the chapter library, custody of the common seal, 
superintendence of the choir practices, and head¬ 
ship of the cathedral schools; chancellor of a 
diocese, an eclesiastical judge uniting the 
functions of vicar-general and official principal, 
appointed to assist the bishop in questions of 
ecclesiastical law, and hold his courts for him; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the chief minister of 
finance in the British government; Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord High Chancellor, the Speaker of the 
House of Lords, presiding judge of the Chancery 
Division, keeper of the great seal. [Fr. chancetter 
—L.L. eancellSrius, orig. an officer that had 
charge of records, and stood near the cancelU 
(L.), the cross-bars that surrounded the judgment 
seat.] 

chance-medley, ch&ns-med'li, n. a casualty that is 
not pure chance but has a mixture of chance in it: 
esp. unintentional homicide in which the killer is 
not entirely without blame: action with an ele¬ 
ment of chance: ^wrongly) pure chance. [O.Fr. 
chance medUe, mingled chance.] 

Chancery, chan'ser~l, n. formerly the highest 
court of justice next to the House of Lords, 
presided over by the Lord High Chancellor— 
now a division of the High Court of Justice: a 
court of record generally: the office of a 
chancellor or ambassador (oAr.).—Chancery 
Office, in Scotland, an office in the General 
Register House at Edinburgh, managed by a 
director, in which all royal charters of novo- 
damus, patents of dignities, gifts of offices, 
remissions, legitimations, presentations, com¬ 
missions, and other writs appointed to pass the 
Great and Quarter Seals are recorded: in 
chancery, (of an estate, etc.) in litigation: (of a 
boxer’s head) held firmly under his adversary’s 
arm {slang) : in an awkward predicament {slang). 
[Fr. chancellerie.] 

chancre, shang’ker, n. the hard swelling that 
constitutes the primary lesion in syphilis.— n. 
chanc'ioid, a non-syphilitic ulceration of the 
genital organs due to venereally contracted in¬ 
fection.— adjs. chanc'roid, chanc'rous. [Fr.; a 
form of canker.] 

chandelier, shan-di-Hr', n. a frame with branches 
for holding lights.— ns. chaadlec {chaml'br), a 
candle-maker: a dealer in candles, oil, soap. 


etc,: a dealer generally (as in oarn-chafiilhr,aMp> 
chandlery, duudleriag.—a4f. chandlnfe,—n. 
chandlehr, goods sold by a chaiidler» [Fr.,— 
L.L. eaiMarhu, a candhs-maker, eandiuMa, a 
candtestick.— L. eandHa, a candle.] 

Clnmdhr’e wobUe, ehand'bn mdrl, very email 
displacement ofthe earth’s axle of rotation which 
causes variation in latitude (and aim Icmgitude). 
[S.C. Chandler, astronomer.] 

change, chBnl, v.t. to alter or make different: to 
put or give for another: to make to pass from 
one state to another: to exchange.— v.t. to suffer 
change: to change one’s clothes or vehicle.—ii. 
the act of changing: alteration or variation of 
any kind: exchange (SAoJIc.): fickleness (Shak.): 
a shift: variety: money given for money of a 
different kind, or in adjustment of a payment: 
small coin: satisfection (co//.): an exchange 
(now usu. ’change).—lu. chanjnobil'ity, change'- 
ahienesB, fickleness: power of being changed.— 
adj. change'aUe, subject or prone to change: 
fickle; inconstant: admitting possibility of 
change: showing chan^ m colours, shot 
{Shak.). — adv. mange'eMy.—odf. diange'tnl, 
full of chann: changeable.—odr. change'fnUy. 
— n. change fnlnesa.— adl. changn'kaa, without 
change: constant— ns. change'ling, a surrepti¬ 
tious substitute: a child substituted for another, 
esp. one supposed to be left by die fairies: 
hence, an undersized crabbed child: a half-wit: 
one apt to change {arch.); chang'er, one who 
changes the form of anything: one employed in 
changing or discounting money {ahs.), — ns. 
chaage'-house (5cor.), a small inn or alehouse; 
change'over, transition to a new system or con¬ 
dition; chang'lng-piece {Shak.), a fickle person. 
—change colour, to blush or turn pale; change 
gear (see gear); change of life, the time of life at 
which menstruation is about to cease—^the meno¬ 
pause; change oneself-(now Scot.), to change 
one’s clothes: change one’s mild, to form a 
different opinion: chiuige one’s tniw, to change 
from joy to sorrow: to change one’s manner of 
speaking; put the change on, to delude, trick; 
ring the changn, to go through all the possible 
permutations in ringing a peal of bells: to go 
over in eveiy possible order: to pass counterfeit 
money: to bemuddle a shopman into giving too 
much change; small change, small coin: a petty 
thing. [Fr. changer —^L. entire, to bartm.] 

chank, changk, chank-shell, changk'-shel, n. the 
shell of several species of Turbinella, giuteropod 
molluscs of the East Indian seas, sliced into 
bangles for Hindu women. [Hind, chankh; cf. 
conch.] 

channel, chan'I, n. the bed of a stream of water: a 
strait or narrow sea: a navigable passage: a 
passage for conveying a liquid: a geoova or 
furrow: a gutter: means of passing or convey¬ 
ing: gravel {Scot.): (in pi.) means of communi¬ 
cation: a oite-way path for a signal: a path for 
information in a computer: a narrow range of 
frequencies, part of a frequen^ band, for the 
transmission of radio and television signals with¬ 
out interierence from other channels.— v.t. to 
make a channel: to furrow: to convey (thioiuh): 
to direct (into a particular course: lit, andyw.): 
—pr.p. chann'etting; pa.t. and pa.p. chann'emd. 
— adJ. chann'elled.— n. chaim^ei-etoae, -staoe, 
{Scot.), a curling-stone.^—the Channel, the 
English Channel. [O.Fn chanel, canel—L. 
canSIts, a canal.] 

channel, chan'l, n. a flat piece of wood or iron 
projecting horizontally from a ship’s side to 
spread the shrouds and keep them clear of the 
bulwarks—^r, main, and mizsen channels. 
[For chaln-wale.) 

dianoya, cAd'no-d, n. a Japanese tea ceremony. 
[Jap. lit. tea of hot water.) 

chanson, sh&'di, a. a song.— n. chanMnette 
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cbar 


(soihet'), a little song, a ditty.—cbaBaoBiuer 
H. collection of songs, esp. old French: 
cabaret performer of satirical songs.—chaason 
de geste (df zhest; see gcet, 2), an old French 
epic poem. [Fr.] 

chaat, chaunt. chant, v.t. to sing: to celebrate in 
song: to recite in a singing manner: to intone: 
to seli(a horse)fl-audulently.—n. song: melody: 
a kind or church music, in which prose is sung. 
— ns. chant'er, chaunt'er, chant'or, a singer: a 
precentor: in a bagpipe, the pipe with nnger* 
holes, on which the melody is played: one who 
cries up horses; chant'ress, chaunt'ress; chant'ry, 
chaunt'ry, an endowment, or chapel, for the 
chanting of masses; chanty (see shanty, 2). [Fr. 
chanter —L. cantare — cantre, to sing.] 
chantage, sha-tazh’, n. blackmail. [Fr.] 
chanterelle, shan-, shd-tar-eV, n. the highest 
string of a musical instrument. [Fr.,->L. cantare, 
to sing.] 

chanterelle, chanterelle, chan-tarsi’, n. a yellowish 
edible fungus (Cantharellus cibarius). [Fr., dim. 
from Gr. kantharos, cup.] 
chantcuae, shan'taos or -tooz. shd-terz, (C/.S.) n. 
a female night-club singer. [Fr.] 
chanticleer, chant'i-klir, -kldr’, n. a cock. [From 
the name of the cock in the old beast-epic of 
Reynard the Fox— O.Ft. chanter, to sing, ckr, 
clear.] 

Chantilly (lace), shan’ti-li, sha-te-ye, (/d.v). n. a 
silk or linen bobbin lace, black or white, of 
delicate floral or scrolled pattern. [From 
Chantilly, France, where first made.} 
chaos, ka'os, n. the shape of matter before it was 
reduced to order: disorder: shapeless mass.— 
adj. chaot'ic, confused.— adv. chaotically. [Gr.] 
chap, chap, v.i. to crack: to strike, of a clock, 
etc., or to knock at a door(5ror.).— v.t. to fissure. 
— n. a crack: an open fissure in the skin, caused 
by exposure to cold; a knock.— adJ. cham'less.— 
adj. chapped, cracked, of a heavy soil in dry 
weather, or of the skin in cold weather: cut 
short.— adj. chapp'y. [M.E. chappen; cog. with 
Ou. and Ger. happen.] 

chap, chap, n. a customer (for chapman) (obs. or 
dial.): a fellow (coll.). — ns. chap'book, a book or 
pamphlet of a popular type such as was hawked 
by chapmen; chap'man, one who buys or sells 
(arch.): an itinerant dealer: a pedlar: a pur¬ 
chaser (obs.); chapp'ie, a familiar dim. of chap. 
[O.E. ceap, trade, ceapman, trader; cf. cheap; 
Ger. kaufen, kaufmann.) 

chap, chap, n. a chop or jaw: a cheek.— adjs. 
chap’faH'en, (see chapfallen); chap'lcss. without 
a lower jaw. [Cf. chop(3); Northern Eng. and 
Scot, chaft, O.N. kjaptr, jaw.] 
chaparajoa, shap-a-ra'ds, cha-pd-ra'hhos, chapa- 
rejoi, n.pl. cowboy's leather riding leggings 
(abbrev. chaps, shaps). [Meat Sp.] 
chaparral, shap-a-ral', chap-d-raV, n. dense tangled 
brushwood.-;-chaparral cock, a ground-cuckoo 
of the Californian and Mexican chaparral. 
[Sp.,— chaparro, evergreen oak, one of its con¬ 
stituents.) 

chapati, chapatti, chap-St’i, n. a thin cake of un¬ 
leavened bread. [Hind, capatl.] 
ebapbook. See chap (2). 

chape, chdp, n. the plate of metal at the point of a 
scal^rd: the catch or hook by which the 
sheath of a weapon was attached to the belt.— 
adj. chape'lcts. [Fr.,—L.L. capa, a cap.] 
ebapeau, shS-pS, n. a hat.—dupeau-braa (brS), a 
• three cornered hat formerly carried under the 
ann. [Fr.] 

chapel, chap'l, it. a place of worship inferior or 
subordinate to a regular church, or attached to a 
house or institution: an oratory in a mausoleum, 
etc.: a cell of a church containing its own altar: 
a dissenters’ place of worship, as of Noncon- 
formistt in England, Roman Catholics or 


Episcopalians in Scotland, etc.: a chapel service 
(to keep one’s chapels, to make the requisite 
number of attendances in chapel): a body of 
musicians, as a choir, an orchestra, or both, 
whether connected with a chapel or not: a 
printing office, or an association of workmen 
therein.— n. chap'elry, the jurisdiction of a 
chapel.—chapel cart (see cart); chap'ehnaster, 
(Ger. kapellmeister), a music-director; chapel 
royal, the oratory of a royal palace.—ch^l of 
ease, a chapel for worshippers at some distance 
from the parish church; lady chapel (see lady); 
proprietary chapel, one that is private property. 
[O.Fr. capele —L.L. cappella, dim. of cappa, a 
cloak or cope; orig. from the cloak of St 
Martin.] 

chapelle ardente, sha-pel ar-dat, (Fr.) a chapel Or 
chamber in which a corpse lies in state before 
burial, surrounded by lighted candles, 
chaperon (now often chaperone), shap'a-rdu, n. a 
kind of hood or cap; one (esp. an older woman) 
who accompanies a girl for protection, restraint, 
or. appearance' sake.—v.r. to attend in such a 
capacity.— n. chap'eronage. [Fr., a large hood— 
chape, a hooded cloak—L.L. cappa; see cape.] 
chapiter, chap'i-tar, n. the head or capital of a 
column. [Fr. chapitre —L. capitulum, dim. of 
caput, the head.] 

chaplain, chap'hn, n. a clergyman attached to an 
institution, establishment, organisation, or 
family.— ns. chap'laincy, chap'lainry, chaplain¬ 
ship. [O.Fr. chapelain—L.L. cappellanus — 
cappella; see chapel.] 

chaplet, chap'lit, n. a garland or wreath for the 
head: a circlet of gold, etc : a string of beads 
used in counting prayers, one-third of a ro.sary 
in length: anything in a string: a metal support 
of a cylindrical pipe.— adj. rhap'leted. [O.Fr. 
chapelet — (hope, a head-dress.] 
chapman. See chap (2). 

chaprassi, chu-prds’i, n. an office messenger: a 
household attendant; an orderly. [Hind. 
chaprasi, badge-wearer, messenger - chaprds, a 
badge.] 

chaps. See chaparajos. 

chapter, chap’tar, n. a main division of a book, or 
of anything’ a subject or category generally; 
a division of the Acts of Parliament of a session: 
an assembly of the canons of a cathedral or 
collegiate church, or the members of a religious 
or military order (from the custom of reading a 
chapter of the rule or of the Bible): its members 
collectively: an organised branch of a society 
or fraternity: a Roman numeral on a clock or 
watch face: a chapiter (Spens.). — v.t. to put into 
chapters; to take to task.—chap'ter-housc.— 
chapter and verse, the exact reference to the pas¬ 
sage of the authority of one's statements; 
el^ter of accidents (see accident); to the end of 
the chapter, throughout. (O.Fr. chapitre —^L. 
capitulum, dim. of caput, the head.] 
chaptrel, chap’tral, n. the capital of a pillar which 
supports an arch. [Dim. of chapiter.] 
char, ebarr, char, n. a small fish (Salrellinus) of the 
salmon kind, found in mountain lakes and 
rivers. [Prob. C^lt.; cf. Gael, ceura, red, blood- 
coloured.] 

char, chiir, v.t. to reduce to carbon.— v.t. and v.i. 
to scorch:— pr.p. charr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
charred.— adj. charr'y, pertaining to charcoal. 
[Origin obscure.] 

char, chSr, chare, cMkr, n. a turn (obs.): an occa¬ 
sional piece of work, an odd job: (pL) household 
work (see chore): a charwoman.— v.i. to do odd 
jobs of work: to do house-cleaning.— v.t. 
(Scott) to do, accomplish: pr.p. charr'ing, 
ebir'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. charred, diftred.— n. 
char'woman, a woman hired to do rough 
cleaning. [O.E. eerran, eierran, to turn; see 
also jar (3), ajar.] 
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duu* 

dar, chir, n. (.slang) tM. [Coeknq^ spelling of sht^; a delicatessen, or the meats sold ht it. 
duu] IFr.l . 

Chara, kS'ra, n. a genus of flreshwater plants of chard, chdrd, n. the edible leafhtaHc of cardoon, 
a family and class (stonewoits, Charl'ceae, artichoke, or a variety (Swiss chard) of white 
Charoph'yta) more or less akin to tlw green sea- beet. tL. carduus, thistle.] 
weeds, having stems encrusted with calcareous chan. See char (3). 
matter and whorled branches. IL., some plant.] charet, char'et, (Spens.) n. same as chariot, 
dkarabaac, cluur-i-banc,5luir'-a-haRg,-hd, n. a long diarge, eh&rj, v.t. to load, to put something into, 
open vehicle with rows of transverse seats: loosely to fUl: to load heavily, burden: to fill corn- 
applied to a tourist coach.— Vulg. contr. cbsi’n — pletely: to cause to accumulate'eleetrieity: to 

01 . char'abancs, char'-A-banca, or chars-A- lay a task upon, to enjoin, command; to deliver 

Danes. [Fr. char d bancs, carriage with benches.] an official injunction, exhortation, or exposition 

Characiaidae, kar-s-sin'i-di, n.pl. a family of to: to accuse: to place a bearing upon (with 
freshwater fishes to which belong the dorado and with : her.): to exact or demand from, to ask as 
the piranha.— atfi- chara'cinoid. (Gr. charax, a the price: to set down as a liability against: to 

fish of some kind.] attack at a rush: to advance in accusation 

character, kar'sk-tar, (Spens., Shak., etc. -ok') n. (that).— v.t. to make an onset.—a. that which is 
a letter, sign, figure, stamp, or distinctive mark: laid on; cost or price: the load of powder, fuel, 
a mark of any kind, a symbol in writing, etc.: etc., for a gun, furnace, etc.: attack or onset: 
writing generally, handwriting: a secret cipher: care, custody: the object of care: an accumulap 
any essential feature or peculiarity: a quality: tion of electricity: command: exhortation: 
nature: personal appearance (obs.): the aggre- accusation: a device borne on a shield (her.): 
gate of peculiar qualities which constitutes (pi.) expenses.— adi. charge'abie, liable to be 
personal or national individuality; esp. moral charged, imputable: blamable: burdensome 
qualities: the reputation of possessing these: a (B.). —n. charge'ablencss.— adv. dtarge'aUy.— 
formal statement of the qualities of a person who adj. charge'fui (Spens.; Shak.) burdensome, or 
has been in one’s service or employment: official expensive.— adi. charge'leis.— n. char'ger, a flat 
position, rank, or status, or a person who has dish capable of holding a large joint, a platter: 
filled it; a person noted for eccentricity or well- a war-horse.—charge account, an account in 
marked personality: a personality as created in a which goods obtained are entered to be paid for 
play or novel (Shak. char'act) or appearing in later; charge'-hand,-man, the leader of a gang irf 
history: a literary gmre, consisting in a descrip- workmen; charge'-house (Shak.), a school; 
tion in prose or verse of a human type, or of a charge'-sheet, a police list of accused and the 
place or object on that model, a dominant form charges against them.—give in charge, to hand 
of literature in the 17th century under the over to the police; take charge of, to assume the 
influence of Theophrastus and the theory of care of. {Fr. charger —L.L. carriedre, to load— 
humours: person (slang). — v.t. to engrave, L. rarrus, a wagon; see car, cargo.] 
imprint, write: to represent, delineate, or chargA-d’affaires, sh&r’sha-da-fer‘, n. a diplomatic 
describe (arch.).—n. characterisA'tion (-ixA'tion). agent of lesser rank, accredited not to the 
— v.t. chw'acterise, -ize, to describe by peculiar sovereign but to the department for foreign 
qualities: to be a distinguishing mark or quality affairs and holding his credentials from the 

of.— ns. diar'acterism, a characteristic: a minister: the person in charge for the time, 

characterisation; characteris'tic, that which [Fr.) 

marks or constitutes the character: the integral charily, chariness. See chary, 
part of a logarithm.— adis. characteris'tic. -al. chariot, char'i-at, n. a pleasure or state car: a 
— adv. characteris'tically.— adj. char'acterless, god's car: a car used in ancient warfare or 
without character or distinctive qualities.— ns. racing; a light four-wheeled carriage with back 
char'acterlessness; char'actery (in Shak. -ah'), seats and box.— v.t. to carry in a chariot— v.l. 
writing: impression: that which is charactered.— to ride in a chariot.— n. charioteer', one who 

character actor, one who plays character parts; drives a chariot.— v.t. and v.i. tb drive or to ride 

character essay; character literature: character in such. (Fr., dim. of char, a car.] 
part, a stage or film rdle portraying an unusual Charis. kar'is (Gr. hhdr'Is), any one of the three 
of eccentric personality type; character sketch, Char’ites (~tiz, Gr. -tes), the Graces (Aglaia, 
a short description of the main traits in a per- Euphrosyne, Thalia), Greek goddess of whatever 
son’s character.—^in character, in harmony with imparts graciousness to life.— ns. dmr'isn, 
the part assumed, appropriate: in keeping with charis'ma, a spiritual power given by Ood: per- 

the person’s usual conduct or attitudes: dressed sonal quality or gift that enables an individual 

for the part; out of character, not in character, to impress and influence many of his fellows: a 

unlike what one would expect from the person similar quality felt to reside in an office or 

concerned. [Fr. caract^e —L. character —Gr. position.-r^dy. charismat'ic, of or pertaining to a 
charaktir, from charassein, to cut, engrave.] charism. [Gr. charis, ~itos, grace.] 
charade, sha-rdd', in U.S. usu. -rad', n. a species clwrity, char'i-ti, n. universal love (N.T.): the 
of riddle, the subject of which is a word proposed disposition to think favourably of others, gnd 
for solution from an enigmatical description of do them good: almsgiving: a charitable founda- 
its component syllables and of the whole: an tion, institution, or cause: (pf.) affections— adi. 
acted riddle In which the syllables and the whole char'itable, of or relating to, showing, inspired 
are uttered or represented in successive scenes, by charity.— n. char'itdilMMs.—adv. diar'itaiiiy. 
[Fr., perh.—Prov. charrada, chatter, or Sp. —^ar'ity-boy', -girl', a pupil in a dutr'ity- 
ckarrodo, clownishness.] school', a school for the poor supported by 

Charadrius, kar-ad'ri-as, n. the plover genus, endowments or gifts.—-dianty begins at home, 
giving name to the family Charad'riidae. [Gr. usually an excuse for not allowing it to get 
charadrios, a bird, prob. the thick-knee.] abroad; cold as charity, an ironical imrase. [Fr. 

charas, chumis, cAdr'as, chur'as, n. the resinous chariti—l., edritSs, -dtis — edrus, dear.] 

exudation of hemp, a narcotic and intoxicant, charivari, shdr-i-vdr'l, n. a cacophonous mock 
[Hind.] serenade, rough music, cats' concert. [Fr.,—^L.L. 

charcoal, chdr'kSl, n. charred woibd, or coal made caribaria, a headache.] 
by charring wood: the carbonaceous residue of ebark, chdrk, vJ. to bum to charcoal.— n. 
substances that have undergone smothered com- charcoal, coke, [charcoal.] 
bustion. [char, coal.] ' charlatan, shSr'la-tan, n. a mere talking preten- 

charenterie, shdr-kiU-r€, n. a pork-buteher’s der: a quack.— adis. charlatank (-MM'iK), -al. 

• Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign wonb, see p. viii 
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chase 


cbuiatamiii, char'latmnry. [Fr.,—^It. 

ciarlatano—eiarlare, to chatter; imit.] 

Charln’a wain, chSra'Ix wSk, n. the seven bright 
stars in the Plough. [O.E. Carles wmgn, Carl 
being Chartemame.] 

Charwaton, chSrls’tsn, n, a 20th>century dance 
characterised by spasmodic knee action. 
ICharleston in South Carolina.] 

Charley, Charlie (also without cap.), ch&r’tt, n. a 
night-watchman; the small triangular beard 
familiar in the portraits of Charles I: a small 
moustache, resembling that worn by Charlie 
Chaplin: a credulous person: an inefficient, 
forceless person, a fool (often in the phrase a 
proper Charlie): the fox.—Char'Iey-pitch'er 
(slang), a thimble-rigger. [From the name 
Charles.] 

charlock, char'hk, n. wild mustard, a common 
yellow-flowered cornfield weed. [(>.E. cerllc-] 
charlotte, shSr'bt, n. a dish of cooked apple or 
the like, covered with crumbs of toast: a kind of 
tart containing fruit.—charlotte russe (rSs), a 
custard or cream enclosed in a kind of sponge¬ 
cake. .[From the name Charlotte.] 

Charol(l)ais, shar-d-IS, n. a breed of cattle named 
after an old district of France (Charolais) of 
which Charolles was the capital, 
charm, charm, n. a spell: something thought to 
possess occult power, as an amulet, a metrical 
form of words, etc.: an amulet, etc.: a trinket; 
power of fascination; attractiveness: (p/.) per¬ 
sonal attractions: that which can please irre¬ 
sistibly: a song (Spens.). — v.t. to influence by a 
charm: to subdue by secret influence: to 
enchant: to delight: to allure: to tune or play. 
— a<l/. charmed, bewitched: delighted: protec¬ 
ted as by a special charm.— n. charm'er.— a(li. 
charm'fni, abounding in charms.— adj. charm'- 
ing, highly pleasing: delightful: fascinating.— 
adv. charm'ingly.— adj. charm'less, wanting or 
destitute of charms.— adv. charm'lessly. [Fr. 
charme —L. carmen, a song.] 
charm. Same as chirm. 

charmeuse, shar’mooz, Fr. shar-maz, a soft satin 
material made originally of silk, but now also of 
synthetic fibres. [Originally a tradename.] 
chamaco, ehar'nl-ko, (Shak.) n. a kind of sweet 
wine. [Prob. from a village near Lisbon.] 
charaeU char’nal, n. (obs.) a burial place.— adj. 
sepulchral: death-like.—char'nel-house, a place 
where the bones thrown up by grave-diggers are 
put. [O.Fr. charnel —L.L. carnSle —L. carnalis 
— card, carnls, flesh.] 

Charon, kS'rsn, n. in Greek mythology, the ferry¬ 
man who rowed the shades of the dead across 
the river Styx in the lower world: a ferryman. 
[Gr. Charon.] 

charpie, shar'pe, or -pi’, n. lint shredded down to 
form a soft material for dressing wounds. 
[O.Fr. charptr —L. carpfre, to pluck.] 
charpoy, char'poi. n. the common Indian bed¬ 
stead, sometimes handsomely wrought and 
painted. [Hind, charpai —Pers. chahar~pai, four 
feet.] 

charqui, ch&r'ke, n. beef cut into long strips and 
dried in the sun—jerked beef. (Quechua.] 
charr. Same as char (I). 

charL chart, n. a marine or hydrographical map, 
exhibiting part of a sea or other water, with the 
iilands, contiguous coasts, soundings, currents, 
etc.: .an outline-map, curve, or a tabular state¬ 
ment giving information of any kind.—v.r. 
to map.—chart'less.—chart'house, chart 
room, the room in a ship where charts are kept. 
[O.Fr, ckarte —L. c(h)arta, a paper—Gr. 
eharlis.] 

charta, carta, kdr'u, n. a charter.— atO- charti'- 
ceoas, papery. [L. tdj^arta —Gr. chartis, a 
sheet or pmper.l 

charier, cnOrl'pr, n. any formal writing in evidence 
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of a grant, contract, or other transactions, con¬ 
ferring or confirming titles, rights, or^priviiege■, 
or the like: th£ formal deed by which a sovereign 
ipurantees the rights and privileges of his suV 
jects: a document creating a borough or other 
coiporation: any instrument by which powers 
and privileges are conferred by the state on a 
body of persons for a special object: a patent: 
grant: allowance: immunity.— v.t. to establish 
by charter: to let or hire, as a ship, on contract. 
— oiff. hired, as charter plane: made in a hired 
aeroplane, as charter flight. — n. chart'erer.—odf. 
chart'ered, granted or protected by a charter: 
privileged: licensed: hired by contract.— 
chart'er-rhest, a box in which charters are 
preserved; chartered accountant, one qualified 
under the regulations of the Institute of Accoun¬ 
tants; chartered company, a trading company 
acting under a charter from the crown; chart'er- 
hand', court-hand; chart'er-may 'or, the mayor of 
a borough at the time of its charter; char'ter- 
mem'ber, an original member of an incorpora¬ 
tion. [O.Fr. chartre —L. cartula, c(h)arta —Gr. 
chartes, a sheet of paper.] 

Charterhouse, chdrt'ar-hows, n. a Carthusian 
monastery: the famous hospital and school 
instituted in London in 1611, on the site of a 
Carthusian monastery.— ns. Chartreuse (shar- 
trees'), a Carthusian monastery, esp. the original 
one. La Grande Chartreuse near Grenoble in 
France: a famous liqueur, usu. green, or yellow, 
long manufactured there by the monks ftom 
aromatic herbs and brandy: a kind of enamelled 
pottery: a mould of rice or blancmange 
enclosing some other food: a pale greenish 
ish colour; Chartreux (shar-tro), a Carthusian: 
the Charterhouse School. [See Carthusian.] 
cbarterparty, chart’»r-par-tl, n. the common 
written form in which the contract of affreight¬ 
ment is expressed—viz. the hiring of the whole 
or part of a ship for the conveyance of goods. 
[Fr. charte partle, lit. a divided charter, as 
the practice was to divide it in two and give a 
half to each person—(L. c(h)arla partita; see 
charta).] 

Chartism, chart'ism, n. a movement in Great 
Britain for the extension of political power 
to the working-classes—its programme, the 
People’s Charter (1838), since achieved, except 
annual parliaments.—Also adj. [See charta.] 
chaitography, kdr-tog’ra-fi. See cartography, 
chartreuse, chartreux. See Charterhouse, 
chartulary, kdr’ta-hr-i. Same as cartulary, 
charwoman. See char (3). 
chary, chd'rl, adj. fastidious, shy (Shak.): pre¬ 
cious (o6r.): careful (of) (arch.): cautious: 
wary (of doing, saying, giving, etc.).— adv. 
char'ily.— n. char'iness. [O.E. cearig — cearu, 
care.] 

Charybdis, ka-rib’dis, n. in the Odyssey a dan¬ 
gerous monster that dwelt under a rock opposite 
to Scylla, and three times a day swallowed and 
threw up the waters of the sea, later a current or 
a whirlpool on the Sicilian side of the Straits of 
Messina—with Scylla providing a proverbial 
alternative of evil or disaster, 
chaae (obs. chace), chds, v.t. to pursue: to hunt: 
seek: to drive away: put to flight.— v.i. (coll.), 
to hurry (around).— n. pursuit: a hunting: that 
which is hunted: an unenclosed game preserve: 
the second impact of an unreturned ball, for 
which the player scored unless his opponent 
bettered it (and scored) by a like impact nearer 
the end wall (tennis; Shak.). — n. chas'er, a 
pursuer: a hunter: a horse for steeplechasing: 
an aeroplane for pursuing hostile aircraft; a 
woman over-assiduous in pursuit of men: a 
cooling drink after spirits: a chasse.—chase'- 
port, the porthole at bow or stern (through 
which a gun is fired during pursuit).—beasts of 
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the Ckautautm (ffew York State) Literary and 
Scimtiflc Circle, organised in 1878. 
cbaaviaism, s/id'vin^im, a. an absurdly extrava¬ 
gant pride in one’s country, with a correspon¬ 
ding contempt for foreign nations: extravagant 
attachment to any group, place, cause, etc.— 
m- chau'vin, ciiau'vinist.— atfi- chauvinist'ic. 
(From Nicolas Chauvin, an ardent veteran of 
Napoleon's, who figures in Cogniard's La 
Coearde Iricohre.) ^ 

diavender, chav’m-dir, n. the chub. [Cf. cheven.] 
chaw, chd, (Spens.) n. a jaw. [See jaw.] 
chaw, cha, v.t. to chew (still used of tobacco and 
in dial.).— n. a quantity for chewing.—chaw 
bA'con, a country clown, a rustic fellow.— 
chawed up ((/.5. slang), destroyed: defeated: 
crushed: reprimanded. [By-form of chew.] 
chawdron, cho'drsn, (Shak.) n. the entrails of an 
animal. [O.Fr. chaudun.] 
chay, a vulgar form of chaise, 
chay, chi, chd, chaya, chi's, shaya, shi's, n. an 
Indian plant (Oldenlandia) of the madder 
family whose root (chay-root, etc.) yields a red 
dye. [Cf. Tamil saya.] 

die, chs, (Shak.) pron. a S.W. dialect form of I. 
[O.E. ic\ cf. ch.] 

cheap, chep, n. (obs.) bart^in, buyer's advantage. 
— adj. (from the phrase good cheap) low in price: 
charging low prices: of a low price in relation to 
the value: easily obtained: of small value, or so 
reckoned: paltry: inferior.—Also adv. — v.t. 
cbeap'en, to ask the price of a thing: to make 
cheap, to lower the price of: to lower the reputa¬ 
tion of: to beat down the price of.—it. cheap'ener. 
— adv. cheap'ly.— n. cheap'ness.—cheap Jack, or 
John, a travelling hawker who professes to give 
great bargains: cheap labour, labour paid at a 
poor rate; cheapskate (slang), a miserly person.— 
cheap and nasty, olfensively inferior and of low 
value: cheap of (Scot.), having got off lightly 
with: served right; dirt cheap, ridiculously 
cheap; feel cheap, to have a sense of inferiority 
and humiliation; <hi the cheap, cheap or cheaply. 
[O.E. ceap, price, a bargain, ceapian, O.N. kaupa 
Ger. kattfen, to buy.] 

cheat, chet, n. an escheat, a forfeit (ohs.): a piece 
of plunder, a stolen thing (obs.): a thing in 
general, esp. the gallows (thieves' cant): a fraud: 
a deception: a card game in which deception is 
allowed: one who cheats.— v.t. to deceive, de¬ 
fraud, impose upon.— v.i. to practise deceit.— ns. 
cheat'cr, one who cheats: an officer who collected 
the fines to be paid into the Exchequer (5A<ik.): 
(pi.) spectacles (U.S. slang): (pi.) falsies (slang); 
chcat'ery (coll.) cheating.—put a cheat upon, to 
deceive; tame cheater (Shak.), a decoy, [es¬ 
cheat.] 

chechacho. Same as cheechacho. 
chdchia, sha'shya, it. a cylindrical skull-cap, worn 
by Arabs and adopted by French troops in 
ADica. [Fr.,—Berber tashashlt, pi. tishushai 
skull-cap.] 

check, chek, v.t. to bring to a stand: to restrain or 
hinder: to rebuke: to control by comparison: 
to verify: to punch (as a ticket): to nip, pinch, 
as in a window (Scot, also chack): to deposit or 
receive for safe-keeping in exchange for a check: 
to send (banage) on a passenger's ticket (U.S.): 
to place in check at chess: to mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines.— v.i. to forsake the 
quarry for some other bird (with at; falconry): 
to come to a stop.—n. a position in chess when 
one party obliges the other either to move or 
guard hit king: anything that checks: a sudden 
stop, repulse, or rebuff; restraint; control: a 
rebuke (B.,5Aak.): a mark put against items in 
a list: an order for money (usually written 
che^, except in U.S.): a means of verification 
or testing: any counter-register used as security, 
a counterfoil: a token, given for example to a 


person! caving his seat in a theatre with the 
intention of returning: a restaurant bill: a 
counter used in games at cards (hence ‘to pan in 
one’s checks’ •• to die): a mechanism that holds 
a piano hammer after striking: a pattern of 
cross lines forming small squares, as in a chess¬ 
board: any fabric woven with such a pattern.— 
adJ. divided into small squares by crossing lines. 
—a. check'er, one who hinders, rebukes, or 
scrutinises; (in pi.) draughts.—-check'-ac'tion, 
piano action with checks: check'-clerk, a clerk 
who checks accounts, etc.; check'er-board, a 
checked board on which checkers or draughts is 
played; check'-key, a latch-key; check'Tist, a 
list for verification purposes: a comprehensive 
list; an inventory; check'mate, in chess, a check 
given to the adversary’s king when in a position 
in which it can neither be protected nor moved 
out of check, so that the game is finished; a 
complete check: defeat: overthrow.— v.t. in 
chess, to put in checkmate; to defeat.—check'- 
rein, a coupling rein, a strap hindering a horse 
from lowering its head: check'room, check'ing¬ 
room, (U.S.) a cloakroom or luggage-room; 
check'-string, a string by which the occupant 
of a carriage may attract the driver's notice; 
check'-tak'er, one who takes tickets; check'- 
till, a till that records sums received; check'-up, 
a testing scrutiny: one of a series of regular 
medical examinations; check'-weigh'er, one 
who on the part of the men checks the weight of 
coal sent up to the pit-mouth.—check in, out, 
record one’s arrival or departure from work: to 
perform the necessary business at a hotel office 
on arriving, or leaving; check up, to investigate: 
to examine and test (often with on). —hold in 
check, restrain, keep back. [O.Fr. eschtc, 
eschac, through Ar. from Pers. shah king, 
checkmate being O.Fr. eschec mat —Ar. shdh 
mat(a), the king is dead.] 

checker. See check; also under cheque. 

checker-berry, chek'sr-ber-i, n. the American 
winter-green (Gaultheria). 

checklaton, 8(c)hecklaton, chek-, shek-lat'sn, n. 
understood and explained by Spenser as gilded 
leather used for making embroidered jacks, 
[ciclaton, perh. with association with latten.] 

Cheddar, ched'sr, n. a kind of cheese first made at 
Cheddar in Somersetshire.—Cheddar pink, a 
species of pink (Dianthus caesius) found on the 
limestone cliffs at Cheddar. 

cheechako, che-chd'ka, (Canada and Alaska) n. a 
tenderfoot.—Also checha'ko, cheechal'ko, che- 
cha'quo. [Chinook jargon, new-come.) 

cbee-chee, che'che, n. in India, a Eurasian; 
affected Eurasian English. [Perh. Hind, chi¬ 
chi, dirt, fie!] 

cheek, chek, n. the side of the face below the eye, 
the fleshy lateral wall of the mouth: effrontery, 
impudence (coll.): a side-post of a dopr, window, 
etc.; the cheek strap of a horse’s bridle: the 
ring at the end of a bit: anything arranged in 
lateral pairs.— v.l. (coll.) to address insolently.— 
adj. cheek'y (coll.), saucy.—cheek'-bone, the 
bone above the cheek; cheek'-pouch, a dilatation 
of the cheek, forming a bag, as in monkeys, etc.; 
cheek'-tooth, a molar tooth.—cheek by jowl, side 
by side. [O.E. cece, dace, cheek, jaw; cf. Du. 
kaak.] 

cheep, ehejt, v.i. to chirp, as a young bird.— n. a 
sound of cheeping.— n. cheep'er, a young bird, 
esp. of game. [Imit.) 

cheer, chfr, n. face (arch.): disposition, frame of 
mind (with good, etc.): joy; a shout of approval 
or welcome; kind treatment; entertainment: 
fare, food.— v.t. to comfort: to encourage: to 
appiaud: to inspirit.— v.i. to take comfort (obs.): 
to be of good cheer (ob.r.): to shout encourage¬ 
ment or appiause.—n. cheer'er.— at(/. cheer'fui. 
In, of, promoting, or accompanied by good 
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spirits.— ad«. chsvr'fi^y.—n. dwr'fwliMiss.— 
oav. chssr'ily.—it. cbMr'imss.— interj. chen'io, 
dMsr'o, diMrst a brii^t informal goodbye.— ns, 
dwer'ishms (Milton), cheerfulnessi dwer- 
leadw, (U,S.) one who directs orwnised cheering, 
as at team games.—a<0. cheer'nss, comfortless. 
— ml/, cheer'ly, cheerful.— adv. in a cheery 
manner: heartily.— Interj. diecrs! (coO.), good 
health 1 (used when drinking a toast).— adi, 
cheer'y, cheerful: promoting cheerfulness.— 
cheer up, (eott.) to make, or become, more cheer* 
fhl. [O.Fr. cklere, face.—L.L. cara, the face.] 
cheese, chiz, n. a wholesome article of food, made 
from the curd of milk coagulated by rennet, 
separated from the whey, and pressed into a solid 
mass: a compressed cake of various nature: the 
receptacle of a thistle*head: the flattened cheese¬ 
shaped bowl used in skittles.—n. chees'iness.— 
adj. chees'y, having the nature of cheese.— 
chMse'burger, a hamburger cooked with cheese 
on top of it; cbecse'cake, a cup of pastry con¬ 
taining formerly cheese, now some sort of curd: 
a pin-up, esp. of a lightly clad woman (slang,): 
female shapely charms (slang): a show of leg 
(slang); cheese'cloth, a loose-woven cloth suit¬ 
able for pressing cheeses; cheese'-cutter, a 
square-peaked cap; cheese'-hopper, the larva of 
a small fly, remarkable for its leaping power, 
found in cheese; cheese'-mite, a very small arach¬ 
nid that breeds in cheese; cheese'-monger, a 
dealer in cheese; cheese'-paring, paring, or rind, 
of cheese (fAak.): a very thin man: parsimony. 
— adi. mean and parsimonious.—cheese'-press, a 
machine in which curds for cheese are pressed; 
cheese'-renn'et, the plant lady’s bed-straw, said 
to have been used as rennet in curdling milk; 
cheese'-straw, a long thin biscuit flavoured with 
cheese; cheese'-taster, a scoop for taking a 
sample from the inside of a cheese; chcese'-vat, 
a vat or wooden case in which curds are pre.ssed; 
cheese'-wring, a cheese-press.—green cheese, 
cheese not yet dried; make cheeses, to whirl 
round and then sink down suddenly so as to 
make the skirt stand out like a cheese. [O.E. 
cese, cyse, curdled milk (cf. Ger. k&se, cheese)— 
L. caseus.) 

cheese, chdz, n. the correct thing (obs. slang): 
anything of excellent quality.—^ig cheese 
(slang), a person of importance. [Prob. Pers. 
and Hind, chiz, thing.] 

cheese, chez, v.t. (slang) in the phrases cheese it, 
stop, have done, run off; cheesed off (also 
cheesed), fed up. 

cheetah, chi'ta, n. an Eastern animal like the 
leopard, used in hunting. [Hindi cita —Sans. 
iitraka, citrakuya, having a speckled body.] 
cheewink. Same as chewink. 
chef, shef, n. a head-cook (in full chef de cuisine, 
kwe-zen, kitchen-head): a reliquary in the 
shape of a hcad.—Hrhef d’ceuvre (shS-d<e-vr'), a 
masterpiece:— pL chefs d’auvre (sha-). [Fr. head, 
chief; see chief.] 

cheiro-, ki'rd-, ki-ro'-, (see also chiro-) in composi¬ 
tion. hand.—n.v. cheirog'nomy, chirog'nomy (Gr. 
gnome, understanding), palmistry; chi'rograph, a 
written or signed document; ch(c)irog'rapher 
(ohs.), an official of the Court of Common Pleas; 
ch(c)irog'raphist, an expert in handwriting: a 
palmist (Pope); ch(c)irog'raphy, handwriting, 
penmanship; ch(e)irorogi8t; ch(e)irorogy, ges¬ 
ture-language: the study of the hand; ch(e)i'- 
romancy (^man-si), fortune-telling by the hand 
(Gr. manteia, divination).— adls. ch(e)iromant'ic, 
-al.— tt. ch(e)iron'omer (Gr. nomos, law), a gestic- 
ulator.— a^. ch(e)ironom'ic.—it. cb(e)iron'omy« 
the art of gesticulation or of pantomime.— n.pl. 
Ch(e)irop'tera (Gr. pteron, wing), the order of 
bats— a<Os. ch(c)troptcroph'ilous (Gr. phileein, 
to love), pollinated by bats; ch(e)irop'terous.—it. 
Cheirothe'rium (Gr. therion, beast), a Triassic 


,labyrinthodont with hand-like footprints. [Gr* 
chelr, hand.] 

cheka, M'ke, n. the Russian secret police of 
1917-1922.—it.chek'ist, a member of the cheka. 
[Russ, che ka, names of the initial letters of the 
words for extraordinary commission.) 
chda* ke'la. It. the prehensile claw of an arthropod. 
— adJ. che'latc.—it. a co-ordination compound 
(e.g. haemoglobin) ih which a central metallic 
ion is attached to an orginic molecule at two or 
more positions.—it. ChS'lifcr, .the book- 
scorpion.— adj, chdif'eroua, having a chela or 
chelae. [Latinised from Gr. chili.) 
chela, chd'b, it. a novice in Buddhism: a disciple 
of a religious teacher or leader.—n. chc'ladiip. 
(Hindi cela, servant, disciple.] 
chelicera, kl-lls'9~r», it. a biting appendage in 
Arachnids:— pi. chelic'erae (-re). [Gr. chili, a 
crab's claw, keros, horn.] 

Chellean, sheVi-an, adJ, belonging to an early 
Palaeolithic culture, older than Acheulean. 
(CheUes, near Paris, where flints of this stage are 
found.] 

Chelonia, ki-Wni-a, it. an order of reptiles with 
horny shell and horny beak, tortoises and 
turtles.— adj. and it. cheld'nian. [Gr. cheloni, a 
tortoise.) 

Chelsea, chel'si, district of London noted as an 
artists' quarter.—Chelsea bun, a rolled bun filled 
with currants and raisins; Chelsea pensioner, an 
elderly, often disabled, ex-soldier, connected 
with the Chelsea Royal Hospital; Chelsea ware, 
a variety of china made in the 18th cent, 
chemin de fer, s/fa-inG-</a-/er', it. a variety of bacca¬ 
rat (familiarly chemmy, shem’i). [Fr. railway.] 
chemic, etc. See under chemistry, 
chemise, sha-mez', it. a woman’s shirt, a smock or 
shift.— II. chemisette', a kind of bodice worn by 
women: lace or muslin filling up the open front 
of a woman's dress. • [Fr. chemise —L.L. camisia, 
a nightgown, surplice.] 

chemistry, kem'is-iri, formerly chymistry. kim’is- 
tri. It. the science of the properties of substances 
elementary and compound, and of the laws of 
their combination and action one upon another. 
adj.s. chemiat'ric, iatrochemical; chem'ic, al¬ 
chemical (ohs.): iatrochemical (ohs.): chemical. 
—It. an alchemist or a chemist (obs.): bleaching 
powder (arch.). — y.t. to treat with bleaching 
powder:— pr.p. chem'icking; pa.i. and pa.p. 
chem’icked.— adj. chem'ical, alchemical (obs.): 
iatrochemical (obs.): relating to chemistry: 
versed in or studying chemistry.—ii. a substance 
obtained by chemical means or used in chemical 
operations.— adv. chem'ically.— ns. chem'ism, 
chemical action; chem'ist, an alchemist (ohs,): 
one skilled in chemistry: a manufacturer of or 
dealer in chemicals and drugs: a pharmacist; 
chem'itype, any chemical process for obtaining 
impressions from an engraving; chem'itypy; 
cbem'onasty, nastic movement under diffuse 
chemical stimulus; chemopsychi'atry, treatment 
of mental illness by drugs.—o<(/«.cbemopsychlat'* 
ric; chcmorecep'tive.— ns. chemoreceptiv'ity; 

chemorccep'tion; chem'oreceptor, a sensory 
nerve-ending, receiving a chemical stimulus; 
chem'D8tat,an apparatus for growth of bacteria, 
fungi, tissue, etc.—<i<(f. cbemotac'tic, pertaining 
to chemotaxis.—its. chemotax'is, movement of a 
whole organism in a definite direction in response 
to chemical stimulus; chemotherapeu'tics, 
chemother'apy, treatment of a disease by means 
of a chemical compound, having a specific bacte¬ 
ricidal or bacteriostatic effect against the micro¬ 
organism involved; chemot'ropism (hot.), orient¬ 
ation by differential growth in response to chemi¬ 
cal stimulus.— at^. chemotrop'ic.— n. chemurgy 
(kem'ar-jl), a branch of applied chemistry con¬ 
cerned with the use of agricultural products, or 
other organic raw materials, for industry.— adjs. 
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dimrar'ik, •■1.—•i^Ailcal afiinhy. the tendency chcrr'y-cmri, a soft shining coal; charr'jr- 
to combine with one another exhibited by many iau'rel, a species of cherry with evers^n laurel* 
substances, or the force by which the sumtances like leaves; chenr'ypent'er, a West Indiut 
constituting a compound are held together; Capsicum; ciierr'y*pie, a pie made of cherries: 
chemical migineering, design, construction, and the common heliotrope; cherr'y-pit, a game in 
operation of chemical plant and works, esp. in which cherry*stones are thrown into a small 
industrial chemistry; chemical warfare, warfare hole; cherr'y-plum, a plum of flavour approach¬ 
involving the use of irritating or a$ph)[xiating ing a cherry; cherr'y-stone, the hard endocarp 
gases, oil flames, etCK—chemist and druggist, one of the cherry. [O.E. drh —L. cerasus —Gr. 
who has passed the lower, pharmaceutical kerasos, a cherry-tree. It is said to have been 
chemist, one who has passed the higher examina- introduced from Kerasous (Cerasus) in Pontus, 
tions, qualifying him to practise as a pharmacist, by Lucullus, but was known in Europe long 
[See alchemy.] before his time.] 

chenar, chi-nar', n. the oriental plane (Platanus cherry, cher'l, (Spens.) v.t. to cheer. [See cherish.] 
orientalis). [Pers. chinar.] Chersonese, kur’s»-ni 2 , -nes, n. a peninsula. [Gr. 

chenet, slut-ne, (Fr.) an andiron. chersonisos — chersos, land, dry land, nisos, an 

chenille, sh»-nel’, n. a thick, velvety cord of silk or island.] 
wool resembling a woolly caterpillar: a velvet- chert, churl, n. a compact flinty chalcedony.— 
like material used for table-covers, etc. [Fr. ady. chert'y* (Etymology doubtful.] 
chenille, caterpillar—L. canicula, a hairy little cherub, cher'ab, n. a winged creature with human 
dog, canis, a dog.] face, represented as associated with Jehovah: a 

Chenopodium, ken-d-pd'di~am, it. the goosefoot celestial spirit: a chubby-faced person, esp. a 
genus, giving name to the family Chenopodik'- child:— pi. cher'ubs. cher'ubim (-a, -k, -him), 
ccae, akin to the pink family.— ad/, chenopodik'- cher'ubims.— adjs. cherubic (-oo'bik), -al, cheru- 
ceous. [Gr. chin, goose, pous, podos, foot.] bim'ic, angelic.— adv. cheru'bicaily.—it. cher'ubin 

cheong-sam, chong'-sam', n. a tight-fitting high- (Shak.), a cherub. [Heb. k'rub, pi. k'rubim,] 
necked dress with slits at the sides. [Chin.] cherup, cher'up. Same as chirrup, 

cheque, in U.S. check, r/tek,ii. a counterfoil (obs.): chervil, chur'vil, n. an umbelliferous plant (i4ii- 
a money order on a banker.—it. cheq''uer, a /Arfsm rere/o//um) cultivated as a pot-herb: also 
chess-board, also a chess-man (arch.)-, alterna- other species of Anthriscus (common, wild, and 
tion of colours, as on a chess-board (see also rough chervil): extended to sweet cicely (sweet 
checker).— v.t. to mark in squares of different chervil). [O.E. cerfiUe —L. caerefolium—Gr. 
colours: to variegate: to interrupt.— a^s. chairephyllon.] 

cbeq'uered, check'ered, variegated, like a chess- chesil, ches’il, n. gravel: shingle: bran.—Also 
board: varying in character: eventful, with chis'el. [O.E. chil.) 

alternations of good and bad fortune.— adv. chess, ches, it. a game of skill for two, played with 
cheq'uerwise.— ad/, cheq'uy, check'y (her.), figures or men of different kinds which are moved 

chequered.—cheque'-book, a book of cheque on a chequered board.—chess'board, the board 

forms; cheq'uer-work, any pattern having alter- on which chess is played: a chequered design; 

nating squares of different colours.—blank chess'man. [O.Fr. esches (Fr. echecs-. It. 

cheque, a cheque signed by the drawer without scacchi-, Ger. schach) —Pers. shtlh, a king.] 

having the amount indicated: concession of chess, ches, n. one of the parallel planks of a 
power without limit (fig.)-, crossed cheque, an pontoon-bridge—generally in p/. 

ordinary cheque with two transverse lines chessel, ches'I, n. a cheese mould, [cheese.] 
drawn across it, which have the effect of making chessylite, ches'i-lit, n. basic carbonate of copper, 
it payable only through a bank account. [See vivid blue in colour, azurite. [Chessy, near 

chKk.] Lyons, where it occurs.] 

civet, fern, chire, sher, (Fr.) dear. chest, chest, it. a large strong box: the part of the 

chenuite, cher'a-lit, n. a radioactive mineral rich body between the neck and the abdomen, the 

in thorium and uranium. [CAcra, anc. name of thorax: a treasury: a chestful.— adj. cheat'ed, 

Travancore, where discovered, Gr. liihos, a having a chest: placed in a chest.—it. chest'ful, 

stone.] enough to fill a chest.— adj. chest'y, of the quality 

ciiwchef’t, a Miltonic spelling of kerchiefed. of the chest-voice: suggestive of disease of the 

chcrimoya, cherimoyer, cher-i-mol'a, ~ar, it. a chest (coll.): self-important (slang). —chest'-note, 

Peruvian fruit (Anona Cherlmolia) resembling in singing or speaking, a deep note; chest'- 

the custard-apple. [Quechua.] protec'tor, a covering to keep the chest warm; 

cherish, cher'ish, v.t. to protect and treat with chest'-register,-tone.-voice, the lowest register of 

affection: to nurture, nurse: to entertain in the the voice.—chest of drawers, a case in which 

mind.—n. cher'ishment. [Fr. chirir, chirtssant drawers slide; chest of viols (arch.), a set of viols 

— cher, dear—L. edrus.] * (two trebles, two tenors, two basses); off one’s 

chernozem, chur'nd-zem, a very fertile soil of sub- chest (coll.), off one’s mind. [O.E. cyst —^L. 

humid steppe, consisting of a dark topsoil over cista —Gr. kisli; Scot, kist.] 

a lighter calcareous layer. [Russ., black earth.] chesterfield, chest’ar-fild, n. a long overcoat: a 
Cber^ee, cher’a-ki, n. (a member of) a tribe of heavily padded sofa. [Lord Chesterfield.) 
Iroquoian Indians: the language of the Chero- chestnut (now rarely chesnut), ches'nut, it. a tree of 
kee. genus Castanea, esp. the Spanish or Sweet 

cheroot, sha-root', n. a cigar not pointed at either Chestnut: its edible nut, encased (three together) 

end. (Ft* cAeroH/e, representing the Tamil name in a prickly husk: its hard timber: the horse- 

shuruttu, a roll.] chestnut (Aesculus hippocastanum), its fruit or 

cherry, cher'l, n. a small stone-fruit: the tree nut: a chestnut horse: in Australia. Castano- 
(Ceraais, a subgenus of Prunus) that bears it: spermum: a horny knob of a horse’s foreleg: 

extended to many fruits resembling it in some a stale joke (slang). — adJ. of chestnut colour, 

way, as Barbados cherry: in cricket slang, the reddish-brown.—pull the clrastnuts out of the 

new ball, taken after so many runs have been fire, to take control and rescue someone from a 

scored or balls bowled.— adj. like a cherry in difficult situation. [O.Fr. chastaigne —L. casta- 

colour: ruddy.—cherr'y-bean.cow-i^; cberr'y* nea —perh. from Castana, in Thessaly.] 

IkA', in children’s games, two cherries joined by cheval de bataille, sha-val da bd-tS-y’, (Fr.; lit. 
the stallu; cherr'y-bounce', cherry brandy: warhorse) a favourite topic, 

brandy and sugar; cherry brandy, a liqueur cheval-de-frise, sha-val'-da-frix', n. a spiky defen- 
:':inade by steeping hforello cherries in brandy; sive structure used esp. to stop cavalry:—p/. 
fSte,/3r; mi, h&r (her); nine; mSteffSr; mkte; md3n,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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[Fr. chevalf hone, Chiaa,Af'M,'d(/*PC>tehiiiigtoCMMintheAe 0 Baii 
Sm. 

Cbieeti, ki-an'tL •in*. It. kySn’tl, n. a red (or 
white) wine of Tueeany. iCmanti Mountains.] 
diiae, Jow, n. Chinese coin, one>tenth of 1 yuan. 
:Chin.] 

kySr^o^tkSi'rS, management oX 


clN*am-4a4riee (aXwvd'*}. 
dSf, of; IPriae, Friesland.] 
eheralet, lAa'va'Al, she', n. the bridi 
instrument (miu.). [Fr. dim. of chevtd, a horse.] 
cheval«aiass, sh»-vaVglSs, n. a large glass or 
mirror supported on a frame. {Fr. ehevat, 
horse, stand.] . . 

chevalier, shev^a-Ur', n. a cavalier: a knight: a light and shade in a picture. 

(Fr.,— TL^L. oAalldrius —L. caballus, a duasm, kV -- '—*' “ •* 


gallant, 
horse.] 

dwvalier d’kdustrie, sha-va-lyS di-d&s-tri, (Fr.) 
lit. a kniflht of industry: one who lives by his 
wits and has savoir-faire, 
chavdaic, shey'(a-)/ilr, n. a head of hair: a peri¬ 
wig: the nebulous part of a comet (Fr.,—L. 
ctvtlkUOra — caplHus, hair.] 
dieven, chev*»n, n. the chub.—Also chev'in. (Fr. 
chevin, chevame.\ 

cheverel, -11, ckev’ar-al, n. a kid: soft, flexible kid- 
skin leather.—like kid leather, pliable.— ns. 
diev(e)roa (shev’; obs.} a kid glove; chevrette 
(shav^ref), a thin kind of goat-skin. (Fr. 
chevreau, chevrette, a kid— ckivre; L. copra, a 
she-goat.] 

chevesaile, chev’a-sU, n. an ornamental collar of a 
coat. [O.Fr. chevesaile — chevece, the neck.] 
^ville, sha-vi', n. the peg of a stringed instrument 
(mi».): a redundant word or expression used in 
a verse or sentence for purposes of metre or 
balance only. (Fr. peg—L. clavicula, dim. of 
clivis, a key.] 

Cheviot, chi'vi-at (or chev'l-at), n. a hardy breed 
of short-woolled sheep rear^ on the Cheviot 
Hills: a cloth made from their wool, 
chevisance, chev'i-zans, n. achievement: resource: 
gain: money dealings: Mrformance {Spens.)\ 
an unidentified flower. (Fr.,— chevir, to accom¬ 
plish; chef, the head, the end.] 
chevron, shev'ran, n. a rafter: the representation 
of two rafters of a house meeting at the top (her.): 
a V-shaped band on the sleeve, a mark of non¬ 
commissioned rank or (in army and R.A.F., 
inverted) of long service and good conduct.— 
aih. chev'roncd; chev'rony. (Fr. chevron, 
rafter—L. capreoius, dim. of caper, a goat.] 
chevrotain, shiv'rd-tan, or ‘tan, n. a mouse^eer, 
any member of the Tragulidae, an Old World 
tropical family of small deerlike animals not very 
near the deer but forming a separate section of 
artiodactyls. (Fr., dim. of chevre —L. copra, 
she-goat.J 

chevy, chev'i, chivy, chiv'i, n. a hunting cry: a 
pursuit: prisoner’s base.— v.t. to chase: (often 
chivvy) to harass.— v.i. to scamper. (Perh. from 
the Border ballad of battle, Chevy Chase.] 
chew, choo, v.t. to bruise and grind with the teeth: 
to masticate: to meditate, reflect ifig.). — n. 
action of chewing: a ^uid of tobacco.— n. 
chew'ing-gum, a preparation made from chicle 
gum, produced by the sapodilla plum tree, 
sweetened and flavoured.—chew the cud, to 
masticate a second time food that has already 
been swallowed and passed into the first stomach: 
to ruminate in thought {flg.y, chew the rag, the 
fat (.slang), to keep on arguing the point. (O.E. 
ciowani Ger. kauen; cf jaw.] 
chewet, chid'It, n. a chough (pbs.)'. a chatterer 
(Shak.). (Fr. ehouette, choui^ (now owl).] 
chewet, ch^'it, (o6r.) n. a pie or pudding of mis¬ 
cellaneous chopped meats, 
chawiak, cha-wingk', n. a large finch of eastern N. 
Amerka, the r^-eyed towhee. (Imit.] 
chei, shh, prep, at the home or establishment of. 
(Fr.] 

ch4 kl, hhi, n. the twenty-second letter (^ x) of 
the Greek alphabet, representing an aspirated k 
sound: as a numeral x' — 600, ,% - 600,000: 
in insmiptions % - l,OO0 (chilloi). [Gr. chei, 
cM.] 

Sameoschai. 


'asm, n. (<huu.) a decussation or inter¬ 
section, esp. that of the optic nerves.—also 
cbias'ma.—a. chias'nuis (rwr.), contrast by 
parallelism in reverse order, as Do not live to eat, 
but eat to live. — ai^. diias'tic.—a. drias'tolhe, 

f mln.) a variety of andalusite with black cruci- 
brm inclusions. (Gr. chlasma, a cross-shaped 
mark, chlastos, laid crosswise, like the Greek 
letter X (chi, chei), ttthos, a stone.] 
diiaus, chows, n. Same as chouse, 
chibol, ehib’al. See dbol. 
chibouk, chibouque, chi-bdbk', a. a long straight¬ 
stemmed Turkish pipe. (Tutk. chibSk.] 
chic, shik, n. style, elegsnce; artistic skul.— at^. 
having chic: snurt and fashumable. (Fr.] 
chica, chi'ki, a. an orange-red dye-stuff, got by 
boiling the leaves of a South American Bignonia. 
(From a native name.] 

Chicago, shi-ka'gS, a. a form of contract bridge 
played in sete of four deals, not in rubbers, 
chicane, shl-khn’, v.i. to use shifts and tricks.—v.(. 
to deceive.—a. a trick or artifice: a bridge hand 
without trumps, for which a score above the line 
used to be allowed: a barrier or obstacle in 
motor-racing, etc.— ns. chidi'ner, one who 
chicanes: a quibbler; chid'nery, trickery or 
artifice, esp. in legal proceedings: quibbling; 
chich'mng, quibbling. (Fr. chicane, sharp prac¬ 
tice at law, from Late Or. tzykanion, a game at 
mall, tzykanizein, to play at mall.—^Pers. 
tchuagan, a crooked mallet.] 
chich, chich. Same as-chick-pea. 
chidia, chich’a, n. a South American liquor fer¬ 
mented from maize. (Said to be Haitian.] 
chichi, chi-chi, she-shi, che-che, a4l. pretentious: 
fussy, precious, affected: stylish, chic, self¬ 
consciously fashionable.—n. something that is, 
or quality of being, chichi: red tape: fuss. 
[Fr.J 

chick, chik, n. the young of fowls, esp. of the hen: 
a child, as a term of endearment: a girl or young 
woman (slang). —n. duck'en, the young of birds, 
esp. of the domestic fowl: the flesh of a fowl, not 
always very young: a prairie chicken: a youth¬ 
ful person, esp. a girl: a faint-hearted person 
(coll.). — at(/. (coll.) cowardly, frightened.—v.i. 
(coU.) to show fear: (coll.; with out) to desert, 
quit, through cowardice.—n. chkk'hng. a little 
chicken.—chick'-a-lnddy, chkk'-a-didd'le, terms 
of endearment addressed to children; chicken- 
feed, poultry.food: smaU change (coll,): some¬ 
thing of Jittte value, e.g. information leaked 
(coll.y, chkk'en-haz'ard, a game at hazard for 
low stakes.— tuH. chick'en-heart'ed.—chkk'oi- 
pox, a contagious febrile disease, chiefly of chil¬ 
dren, not unlike a mild form of smallpox; cbidc'- 
en-nin, a run for hens; chick'en-win, wire-net¬ 
ting; chick'weed, a species of stitchwort, one of 
the commonest of wedls, much relished by fowls 
and cage-birds (mouse-ear duckweed, the kindred 
genus Cerastium); chick'weed-win'tergreen (see 
wintergreen, under wimer). (O.E. dcm; cf. Du. 
kleken, Ger. kUchlein.] 

chick, cMc, (Ind.) n. a hanging door-screen or 
sun-blind of laced bamboo slips, etc. (Hindi 
dp.] 

chickadee, cMk-a^de', n. an Amerfean titmouse. 
(From its note.] 

chickaree, chlk^a-ri', n. an American red squirrel. 
[From its cry.] 

chidding, cmk'ling, n. a spices of pea (also 
chickliiig vetch, Lathyrus sativus). —n. chkk'-pea. 
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pram, a plant of the paa family (Clear arietimim ); 
Its edible seed. (Earlier chick, chichling, cMch- 
pease —Fr. chiche —L. cicer, chick-pea.] 
ddcic, cA//c7, chik’H, n. the gum of the sapodilla 
tree, chewing-gum. [Sp.,—Mex.] 
chicory, (also chiccory), chtk'e-ri, n. succory, a 
blue-flowered composite {Cichorium Intyhus): 
its carrot-like root (ground to mix with coffee). 
[Fr. ehicorie —L. ctchwium —Gr. kichorion,} 
chide, chut, v.t. to scold, rebuke, reprove by words: 
to be noisy about, as the sea.—v.i. to make a 
snarling, murmuring sound, as a dop or trumpet: 
— pr.p. chid'ing; pa.t. chid, sometimes chid'ed, 
ch6de (arch); pa.p. chid, chidden.— ns. chid'er 
(Shak.), a quarrelsome person; chid'ing, 
scolding. (O.E. cidan (a weak verb).] 
chief, chef, adj. head: principal, highest, first: 
outstanding, important (with comp, chief'er, 
super!. Mn'eat): intimate (Scot.) —adv. chiefly. 
— a. a head or principal person: a leader: the 
principal part or top of anything: the greater 
part: an ordinan, consisting of the upper part 
of the field cut off by a horizontal line, generally 
made to occupy one-third of the area of the 
shield.— ns. chief'dom, chief'ship, state of being 
chief: soveremty; ciUef'ery, clnef'ry (in 5p«». 
chev^e), an Irish chieftaincy: the dues paid to 
a chief or the supreme lord: a chief’s lands; 
chief'ess, a female chief.— a^. chief'less, without 
a chief or leader.— n. chief'Ung.— adr. chief'ly, in 
the first place; principally: for the most part.— 
ns. chieftain, the head of a clan: a leader or 
commander:—/cm. chief'tainesa; chief'taiacy, 
chief'tainry; chief'tainship.—chief'-bar'on, the 
President of the Court of Exchequer; chief 
justice (see justice).—in chief (her.), borne in the 
upper part of the shield: of a tenure, held 
dinwtiy from the sovereign: at the head, as com- 
mand^in-ch/e/. [Fr. chef—h. caput, the head.] 
'' ' ~, child, (Scot.) n. a lad, a man.—Also chiel. 


(l^parently a form of child.] 
cbin-clialf, chif’-chaf, n. a small warbler. [Imit.] 
cUilan, sMfi, shi/'on, n. (in pi.) trimmings, or 
other adornments: a thin fine clothing fabric of 
silk, nylon, etc.—n. chiffonier (shlf-etr-ir'), an 
ornamental cabinet. [Fr., rag, adornment— 
chiffe, rag.] 

^iCBon, she'nyH, n. a fold or roll of hair worn on 
tlw back of the head and neck. [Fr., meaning 
first the nape of the neck (jointed like a chain)— 
chatnoH, link of a chain— chalne, a chain.] 
chigoe, chlg'i, chigre, chigger, chlg’er, n. a West 
Indian and South American flea (Sacropsylla 
fenetrans), the gravid female of which buries 
Itself, esp. beneath the toe-nails; the larva of an 
American harvest-mite that burrows in the skin. 
—^Also jigg'er. [West Indian name.] 
duhoalma, ehl-wd'wd, n. a very small d<m (2 lb. or 
so) with big eyes and pointed ears. [Chihuahua 
in Mexico.] 

chifc. Same as chick (2). 
cUkara, chi-kd’ra, n. a four-horned Indian ante¬ 
lope: an Indian gazelle. [Hindi clkUrh.) 
chifcara, cMk'e-ra, n. an Indian instrument of the 
violin clau. (Hindi cikSrH.] 
cbik(h)or. Seechakor. 

chllUaia, dUtbUin, n. a painful red swelling mp. 
on hands and feet in cold Weather, [chui and 
biain(l).] 

efaUd, child, H. a very young person (up to the age 
of sixtq^ for the purpose of some acts of parlia¬ 
ment): a female infant {Shak.): a son or 
daugnter: one who stands m relation of origin 
oradt^on: a disciple: a youth of gentle birth, 
esp. in ballads, etc. (arch. ; sometimes childe and 
chyide); (in pi.) ptfqiring: descendants: in- 
mUsantt:—pi. dnldran (eml'dreui a double pi. 
from older and dial, all'der).— r.t. and v.i. 
(arch.), to bring forth.—«([. child'ad (Shah.), 
possessed of a child,—n. chEdlwod, state of 


being a child: the time of being a child.—.odis. 
chiid’ing (Shak.), fruitinib teeming; ddld'i^ of 
or like a child: silly: trifling.— adv. child'imy. 
ns. child'ishiMss, what is natural to a thilo: 
puerility— adls. chiM'less, without children; 
ehild'like, like a child: becomingachild: docile: 
innocent; child'ly, natural or becoming to a 
child.—«. child'iiess(S/MiA[.), nature or character 
of a child.—child'b^ng, the act of bringing 
forth children; child'bed, the state of a woman 
brought to bed with child; child'birth, the giving 
birth to a child: parturition; cbild'crowing, a 
nervous aflTection with spasm of the muscles 
closing the glottis; child’s play, something veiy 
easy to do; child-study, the psychology and 
physiology of children; child welfare, health aiAl 
well-being of young children as an object of 
systematic social work; child'-wife, a very young 
wife.—second childhood, the childishness of old 
age; with child, pregnant. [O.E. did, pi. did, 
later dldru, -ra.j 

Childermas, .cMl'der-mes, n. Innocents’ Day, a 
festival (Dec. 28) to commemorate the slaying of 
the children by Herod. [O.E. cildra, gen. pi. of 
did, child, masse, mass.] 

Chile, chili, adj. of Chile.— n. and adi- Chil'ean 
(obs. Chil'ian).—C1iile(nn) pine, the monkey- 
puzzle; C^ile saltpetre, sodium nitrate, 
chile, chil. Variant form of child, 
chili, chile, ehil'i. Variant forms of chilli, 
chili, shil’i, a hot dry wind of North Africa. 
[Berber.] 

chiliad, kil’i-ad, it. the number 1,000: 1,000 of 
anything (e.g. years).— ns. chiriagon, a plane 
figure with 1,000 angles: chil'iabedron, a solid 
figure with 1,000 plane faces; chiliarch (kil’i-ark), 
a leader or commander of a thousand men; 
chil'iarchy, the position of chiliarch; chil'iasm, 
the doctrine that Christ will reign bodily upon 
the earth for 1,000 years; chil'iast, one who 
holds this opinion: one who believes in a coming 
happier time on earth. [Gr. chillas, -ados — 
chilioi, l,0b0.] 

chUI, chil, n, coldness: a cold that causes shivering; 
anything that dam|» or disheartens: a foundry 
mould.— adi. shivering with cold: slightly cold: 
opposite of cordial. —v.i. to grow cold.— v.t. to 
make chill or cold: tocool; to preserve by cold: 
to injure with cold: to discourage: to cloud or 
bloom the surface of (by cold air): to take the chill 
off (dial.): — a^. chilM, made cold: hardened 
by chilling, as iron; preserved by cold, as beef.— 
adv. chill'ily.— n. chiU'iness.—n. and adi. chill'- 
ing.— It. chill'ness.— adi. chilly, cold: chilling: 
sensitive to cold.—take the chill off, to warm 
slightly: to make lukewarm. [O.E. cele, dele, 
cold; see cold, cool.] 

chilli, chU'l, n. the pod of the capsicum, extremely 
pungent and stimulant, used in sauces, pickles, 
etc., and dried and ground to form Cayenne 
pepper. [Nahuatl.] 

cnillum, chU'um, n. the part of a hookah contain¬ 
ing the tobacco and charcoal balls: a hookah 
itself: the act of smoking it. [Hind. cAiidm.1 
Chilomtlia, kblog'na-tha, n.pl. millipedes. [Gr. 
cheiTos, lip, gnathos, jaw.] 

Chihmoda, ki-lt^’o-da, n.pl. centipedes. [Gr. 
chellos, lip, pous, podos, foot.] 

Chiltem huMreds. See hundreds. 

Chimaera. Older speliing of Chimera. 
cUme, chim, n. a set of bells tuned in a scale: the 
ringing of such bells in succession (often in pi,): 
a definite sequence of bell-like notes soundM as 
by a clock: the harmonious sound of bells or 
other musical instruments; agreement of sound 
or of relation: harmony: rhyme: jingle— v.l. 
to sound a chime or in chime: to accord or 
agree: to jingle: to rhyme: to say words over 
mechanically.— v.t. to strik^ or cause to sound 
in chime: to indicate by chiming.—chime in, to 
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Join in, in ngnement. [M.E. ehlmbe, prob. O.Fr. 
cymbcile —L. cymbalum, ■ cymbal.] 
cUinc, chimb, chim, n. the rim formed by the ends 
of the staves of a cask: a hollowed or bevelled 
channel in the waterway of a ship’s deck ijnaut.). 
(Cog. with Du. kirn. Ger. klmme, edge.] 
chimer, chlnt’»r, chimere, chi-mer\ it. a long 
sleeveless tabard: the upper robe worn by a 
bishop. [O.Fr. chamarre\ cf. cymar; Sp. 
zamarra, chamarra, sheepskin.] 
chimera, chimaera. Act*, ki-me’ra, it. a fabulous, fire- 
spouting monster, with a lion’s head, a serpent's 
tail, and a goat’s body: any idle or wild fancy: a 
picture of an animal having its parts made up of 
va^rious animals: a genus of cartilaginous fishes, 
dnen ranked with the sharks and rays: an 
organism made up of two genetically distinct 
tissues.— a4is. chimeric {-mer’ik), -af, of the 
nature of a chimaera: wild: fanciful.— adv. 
chimir'kaily. [L.,—Gr. chimaira, a she-goat.] 
chimney, chim'nl, {dial, chimley, chumley, chim', 
chum'li). It. a passage for the escape of fumes, 
smoke, or heated air from a fireplace or furnace: 
a glass tube surrounding a lamp flame: a vol¬ 
canic vent: a cleft in a rock-face.— v.t. to climb 
a narrow crevice with back against one wall and 
feet against the other.— ns. chim'ney-board, a 
board blocking up a fireplace; chim'ney-can, a 
chimney-pot; chim'ney-cor'ner, -nook {Scot. 
-nuik), in old chimneys, the space between the 
fire and the side-wall of the* fireplace: fireside, 
commonly spoken of as the place for the aged 
and infirm; chim'ney-piece, a sheif over the fire¬ 
place; chim'ney-pot, a cylindrical pipe of earthen¬ 
ware or other material at the top of a chimney: 
a top-hat (in full chim'ney-pot hat); chim'ney- 
■haft, the stalk of a chimney which rises above 
the building; chim'ney-stack, a group of 
chimneys carried up together; chim'ney-stalk, a 
very tall chimney: chim'ney-swallow, the com¬ 
mon swallow: a species of swift (C/.5.); chim'- 
ocy-sweep, chim'ney-sweeper, one who sweeps or 
cleans chimneys; cbim'ney-top, the top of a 
chimney. [Fr. cheminie —L. caminus', Gr. 
kaminos, a furnace.] 

chimpanzee, chim-pan-ze’, n. one of the African 
anthropoid apes. [West African.] 
chin, chin, n. the jutting'part of the face below the 
mouth.— n. and v.i. chin'wag {slang), talk. [O.E. 
cin; Ger. kinn, Gr. genys (jaw).] 
china, chi’na, n. (orig. Chi'na-ware) articles of 
porcelain brought from China in 16th cent.: 
Chinese porcelain or, esp.. Western imitation or 
version of it: {Cockney rhyming slang) mate 
(from china plate). — adj. of china: {cap.) of, 
from, etc., China.—China aster (see aster); 
china clay, kaolin {q.v.), fine white clay used in 
making |)orcelain, etc.; China grass, rami; Qiina 
ink (see ink); China jute, a species of Abutiion; 
Chi'naman, a Chinese {derog.y. olT-break bowled 
by a left-handed bowler to a right-handed 
batsman; chi*baroot, root-stock of Smiiax 
China: China rose, any of several garden roses; 
china stone, partly decomposed granite; Chi'na- 
town, a Chinese quarter in a town.— n. Chinese, 
chi-niz', a native or citizen of China (pi. Chinese' 
— arch. coll. sing. Chinee'): the language of 
China.—Also adj. (in names of commodities, 
sometimes without capital).—Chinese checkers, a 
board game similar to draughts which can be 
played by 2,4, or 6 people; Chinese gooseberry, 
subtropical vine (Actirddla chlnensls) with edible 
fruit; Chinese lantern, a paper lantern; Chinese 
lantern plant, same as winter-chern; Chinese 
paper, a fine soft brownish paper-like material 
made from bamboo bark, giving fine impressions 
of engravinn: also the so-called rice paper; 
Chinese paviuoa (see pavilion); Chinese white, a 
zinc oxide pigment. 
cUna, kVna, ken'a. See quina. 
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chinampa, chin-am‘pa, n. a floating garden. tSp., 
—Nahuatl chinamitl.] 
chinar. Same as chenar. 

chinch, chinch, n. the bed-bug in America. (S^. 
chinehe —L. clmex.) 

chincherinchee, chinksrinchee, chlng'ka-rlH-chi', 
ehln~k»-rln'chi, n. a white-lidwered .S. AfHcan 
plant of the star-of-Bethlehem genus.-—(co//.) 
chinks. [Said to be imitative of the flower- 
stalks rubbing together in the wind.] 
chinchilla, chin-chil'a, n. a small rodent of South 
America valued for its soft grey fur: the fur 
itself: (cap.) a breed of rabbits, or of eats, with 
soft grey fur. [Sp.] 

chin-emn, chin'-chin’, (coll.) inter], hello or good¬ 
bye: good health! (as a toast). [Anglo-Chin.— 
Chin, ts’lng ts'lng.] 

chincough, chin'kof, (dial.) n. whooping-cough. 
[For chink-cough; cf. Scot, kink-hoast, Du. 
kinkhoest; see chink (3) and cough.] 
chindit, chin'dit, n. a member of General Wingate’s 
commando force in Burma during World War II. 
[Burmese chinthey, a griffin, the force’s badge.] 
chine, chin, n. the spine or backbone {arch.): a 
piece of the backbone and adjoining parts for 
cooking: the back {Spens.): a ridge crest.— v.t. 
to break the back of. [O.Fr. eschlne, prob. 
from O.H.G. scina, pin, thorn.] 
chine, chin, n. a ravine. [O.E. clnu, a cleft.] 
chine. Variant form of chime (2). 
chin4, she-n6’, ad], mottled, with the pattern 
printed on the warp. [Fr., dyed in a (supposedly) 
Chinese way.] 

Chinese. See China. 

chink, chingk, a. a cleft, a narrow opening.—v.i. 
to crack.—v.r. to fill up cracks.— ad], chink'y, 
full of chinks. [Apparently formed upon M.E. 
chine, a crack—O.E. cinu, a cleft.] 
chink, chingk, n. the clink, as of coins: money (in 
Shak. chinks) {slang)'. —v.i. to give forth a sharp 
sound.— v.t. to clink together. [Imit.1 
chink, chingk, {Northern kink, kingk), (dial.) n. a 
gasp for breath.—v.i. to gasp. [Cf. Du. kinken, 
to cough; Ger. keichen, to gasp.] 

Chink, chingk, {slang) n. and ad), Chinese. 
[China.] 

chinkapin, chincapin, diinquapin, ching'ka-pin, n. 
the dwarf chestnut of the U.S. [Ind.] 
chinkara. Variant form of chikara. 
chinkerinebee, chinks. See chincherinchee. 

Chino, che'nd, {U.S.) n. strong khaki-like twilled 
cotton: (in pi.) trousers made of it. [Amer.— 
Sp.] 

chinoiserie, she-nva-z{»)ri, (Fr.) Chinese objects, 
decoration, behaviour, etc. 

Chinook, chln-d5k', a traders’ jargon, consisting 
of words from French, English, Chinook, and 
other American-lndian tongues: (without cap.) 
a warm dry wind blowing down the eastern side 
of the Rooky Mts, making winter grazing possible: 
also a warm moist wind from the Pacific, 
chinovnik, chin-ov'nik, n. a high official in the 
Russian civil service: a bureaucrat. [Russ. 
chin, rank.] 

chintz, chints, n. a cotton printed generally in 
several colours on a white or light ground. 
— ad], chintz'y, covered with, or like, chintz: 
cheap, gaudy. [Orig. pi. —Hindi chh, spotted 
cotton-cloth.] 

Chionodoxa, ki-d-nd-dok'ia, n. glory of the snow, 
an early-blooming blue-flowered genus of lilia¬ 
ceous plants. [Gr. chiSn, snow„doxa, glory.] 
chip, chip, v.t. to strike with small sharp cutting 
blows: to strike small pieces off the surface of: 
to remove by chipping: to slice or pare: (of 
hatching chickens) to crack by pecking: to cut 
as with an adze: to chaff, tease (coO.). — v.i. to 
become chipped: to play a chip-shot (pr.p, 
chipp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. tmiiqied).— n. an act of 
chipping: a piece chipped off, esp. a flattish 
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frasmeiU: i^suiftceflaw:. tbin^Uce of fruit, etc.: 
pouttHchip: fhbi strip of wood, used for nuddng 
boxes, baskets, etc.: a efaip<bawct: a counter: 
a Dtece of money (s/ony); a piece of dried dung 
or cow or bison: a key on a musical instrument 
iSkak.).—aii. cUpp'y, abounding in chips: dry 
as a chip: seedy from an overdose of liquor.— 
Hs. chip'4tas'ket, a finiit basket of interwoven 
chips; dwltoard, reconstructed wood made by 
consolidation of chips from woodland trimmings, 
workshop waste, etc., with added resin: a 
wastepaper cardboard used in box-making; 
chip'-cac'ving, wood carving by removal of 
splmters; clih>'-hat, a hat of palm-leaf strips: 


cliirp'ily.->o4fr* ddip'iag; chirp'y, lively tOMRy. 
limit.] 

^rr, cAdr, y.l. to chiv like a cricket or grass¬ 
hopper. limit.] 

chirrup, cAfr'ap. v./. to chirp: to make a sound 
with the mouth to urge on a horse: to cheer up. 
— £uU. diirmp'y, chemul. [Lengthened form of 
chirp, associate with dieer up.] 
chirt, ch&rtt n, a squeeze: a squirt.—v.f. to 
squeeze: to souirt. iConn. with diirr.] 
chinirgeon, chimrgery, chirurgical, kir-&r’J»n, 
-ji-kU old forms of surTCoa, surgery, 
surgical, with pronunciation readjusted to the 
ultimate Greek etymology.— ttdv, chimr'gaody 
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pioneer sergeant—usually a 
potato-chips (co//.): money: 
short lofted approach.—aui 


I carpenter: fried 
; diiiMdiot (goif), a 
ip in, to enter the 


short lofted approach.—diip in, to enter the 
game by putting chips on the table: to interpose: 
to pay part of the cost of something (co//.); 


mr 
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of his father: chip on one’s shoulder, a defiant 
manner, as if danng anyone to knock it off, 
readiness to take offence; have had one’s chips, 
to have died: to have had one’s chance; when 
the chips are down, at a critical moment when it is 
too late to alter the situation. [M.E. chippen', 
M.L.G., M.Ou. k'vpeit, to hatch by chipping 
shell.] 

chipmiHik, chipmuck, chip’mungk, •muk, a North 
American squirrel. [From Indian name.] 
cMpolata. ehip-a-la't», n. a small sausage, used as a 
mmish, etc. [Fr.,—^It. cipolla, onion.] 
Quppendale, chip'ati'dal, acU. applied to a light 
s^le of drawing-room furniture, after the name 
of a well-known cabinetmaker of the 18th 
century: also applied to a style of book-plates, 
chipper, chlp'ar, at^. brisk and cheerful. [Perh. 
same word as Northern dial, kipper, lively.] 
ehippy, ctup'l,{U.S.') n. a flirtatious or promiscuous 
woman, (chm, variant of cheep.] 
duquiduqui, cki-ki-chi'ke, n. a piassava palm 
(Leopoldinia). tTupi.] 

chiragca, ki-rag'ra, n. gout in the hand.— mUs. 
chirag'ric, -al. [Gr. cheiragrd — cheir, hand, 
agrd, a catching.] 

chi-rbo, ki-rd, n. a monogram of XP (chi, rhd, 
ch, r), the first letters of the Greek CAristos 
(Christ). 

chirimoya. Same as cherimoya. 
chirk, chirk, v.i. to chirp or squeak: to grate 
(Scot.)’ [O.E. cearcian, to creak.] 
chiri, chlrl, (Scot.) v.i. to emit a low sound: to 
warble.— n. a kind of musical warble. [Imit.] 
chirm, chirm, v.i. to cry out: to chirp.— n. noise, 
din, hum of voices: a flock of goldfinches (also, 
charm). [O.E. cirman, to cry out; cf. Du. 
Aermen.] 

chiio-. See cbeiro-. 

CUnmemus, ki~ron’S-nus, n. a large genus of 
common midges, giving name to the family 
Chironomidaa (ki~rd-Hom'i-tlg). — n. chiron'omid, 
any member of the family. [Cr. cheironomon, 
gesticulator.] 

ehiropodist, ki-rop’»~dist, older ki-, also shl-, n. 
one who tmts minor ailments of the feet, e.g. 
corns, verrucas.— n. chirop'ody. [App. Gr. 
cheir, hand, and pous, podos, foot; but cheiro- 
podis means having chapped feet.] 
chifopraqtic, kl-re-prak'tik, n. a method of healing 
wldch relies upon tlm removal of nerve inter¬ 
ference by manual adjustment of the spinal 
eolumu: a chiropractor.—n. chiroprac'tor, one 
who wactices chiropractic. [Gr. cheir, hand, 

' prakakee, concerned with action—prc/icin, to 
do.} 

dsp, chirp, n. die diarp thin sound of certain 
tilras and insects.—v.i. to make such a sound: to 
talk hs a cheerful and lively strain.—v.i. to urge 
kqr chirping.—n, cUtp'cr, a little bird.—eav. 

JStCffltr; mt, hir (her); mine; mOte, 


chirurgien —Gr. cheirourgoe—cheir, hand, ergOn, 
a work.] 

chisel, cUi'l, n. a tool with the end bevelled to a 
cutting edge, esp. the tool of the sculptor.—v.i. to 
cut, carve, etc. with a chisel: to cheat (slang) 


acy. chis'elled, cut with a chisel: having sharp 
outlines, as cut by a chisel (fig.).— ns. chia'eUiag; 
chis'el-tooth, a rodent’s chisel-shaped incisor. 
(O.Fr. cisel —^L. caedire, to cut.] 
chisel, cMx'l, n. See chesil. 

Chislev. Same as Kislev. 
chit, cMt, n. a short informal letter: an order or 
pass: testimonial.—^Alsochitt'y. [Hindi c/i/Ai.) 
chit, chit, n. a child: a girl (slightingly).—^s. 
chitt'y, diitt'y-faced. [Same as kit (3).] 
chit, cMt, (dial.) n. a shoot.— v.i. to sprout. [Perh. 
O.E. cith, a shoot.] 

chital chi’tal, n. the axis deer. [Hind.] 
chitarrone, ket~»~rd'na, n. a large lute-like instru* 
ment with a long neck. [It.] 
chitchat, chit'chat, n. chatting or idle talk: prattle: 

g ossip. [A reduplication of chat.] 
itin, kVtin, n. the substance which forms most of 
the hard parts of joint-footed animals.—odi. 
chi'tioous. [Fr. ehitine —Gr. chiton, a tunic.] 
chiton, ki'ton, n. the ancient Greek tunic: (cap.) a 
genus of marine molluscs with shell of movable 
plates. [Gr chiton, a tunic.] 
chittagong, chit'»-gong, n. an Indian variety of 
domestic fowl.—n. <»itt'agong-wood', a cabinet¬ 
maker’s wood, usu. that of Chickrassia tabularis 
(mahogany family). (Chittagong in Bengal.] 
chitter, chit'sr, (Scot.) v.i. to shiver: to chatter.— 
n. chitt'ering. [Cf. chatter.] 
chitterling, chit'sr-ling, n, the smaller intestines of 
a pig or other edible animal (usu. pi.): a frill 
(obso -—^Also (dial.) chid'lings, chitiings. [Ety. 
dub.] 

chiv, chiv, shiv, (slang) n. and v.t. knife; also 
shiv. [From older chive, knife (thieves' slang) or 
perh. Romany chiv, blade.] 
chivalry, shiv'sM (orig. chiv'-), n. the usages and 
qualifications of chevaliers or knights: bravery 
and courtesy: the system of knighthood in 
feudal times and its social code.— a^s. chivalric 
(-al'), chiv'alrouB, pertaining to chivalry: bold: 
gallant.— adv. chiv'alrously.—n. chiv'alrousness. 
[Fr. chevalerie — cheval —^L.L. cabaltus, a horse.] 
chive, chiv, n. a herb like the leek and onion, with 
tufts of leaves (used in soup) and clustered bulbs: 
a small bulb (arch.). —^Also cive (siv). [Fr. cive — 
L. cipa, an onion.] 

chivy, chivvy, chiv'i, n. and v. See chevy. 

Oiladni figures. Same as sonorous figures, 
chlamys, klam'Is, n. a short cloak, for men: a 
purple cope:— pi. chlam'ydes (-l-d€lij,~-adls. 
chlam'ydate (pool.), having a mantle; cnlamyd'- 
sous (hot.), having a perianth.— n. chlam'ydo- 
spore, a thick-walled spore. [Or. chlamys, pi. 
chlamydis.) 

chloasma, kl6-az’ma, n. a skin disease marked by 
yellowish-brown patches. [Or. chloasma, green¬ 
ness yellowness— chloi, veraure.] 
chloruie, kid’, kld'rin, -rin, -rin, n. a yellowish- 
JUr; mite; mddn,f(M; dhen (then) 
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green gas (Cl) with a peculiar and suffocating sugarandflotw or similar materia): a sweetmeat 

odour, used m bleaching, disinfecting and Mison mode of the paste: tieverogemadebydimolvlng 

gas warfare.—nr. chtor'al, (or -o/') a limpid, the paste in hot water or milk.— a4l. chocolate- 

colourless, oily liquid (CCly-CHO), of penetra* coloured, dark reddish-brown: made of or 

ting odour, formed when anhydrous alcohol flavoured with chocolate.—choc'olate-box, 

is acted on by dry chlorine gas: loosely pretty-pretty or over sentimental, esp. of a 

chloral hydrate, a white crystalline substance painting. (Sp. cAoco/ate; fromNahuatl,dh>cd/hr/, 

used as a hypnotic: chlo ndism, the habit, or the a mixture containing chocolate.] 
morbid effects, ofusing chloral hydrate; chloram- Choctaw, chok’td, n. on American Indian of a 
phenicol, same as Chloromycetin; chloror'gyrite tribe formerly chiefly in Mississippi: tto tribe, 

ikld-rdr-Jl-rU, kl6~; Gr. argyros, silver) horn or its language: (mmetimes without cm.) a 

silver; chlo'rate, a salt of chloric acid; Chlorella skating movement, forward on the edge c« one 

Iklo-rel'a), a genus of green freshwater algae foot, then backward on the opposite edge of the 

(Or. cA/dros.palegreen).—a<(i5.chhi'ric,chlor'ouB, other (cf. Mohawk). [Choctaw Chatha.] 

of or from chlorine.—chloric acid (HClOi), a chode, cAdd, an archaic pa.r. of chide, 
syrupy liquid, a vigorous oxidising agent.— n. choice, chols, n. act or power of choosing: the 
chlo ride, a compound of chlorine with another thing chosen: alternative: preference: ^ 

element or radical: bleaching powder (cA/orideo/ preferable or best pan.~-adi. worthy of being 

/ime), not a true chloride.—v.r. chlo'ridise,-ize, chosen: select: appropriate.—a^s. choioe- 

to convert into a chloride: to cover with chloride drawn IShak.), selected with care; choice'fid 

of silver (pAor.).—Also chlo'ridate.—n. chlorim'- {Speas.), making many choices, fickle.—odv. 

eter (same as chlorometer).— adj. chlorimet'ric. choice'ly, with disceimination or core.— 0 . 

—^R. chlorim'etry.— v.t. chlorinate, to treat with choise'neBs,particularvalue:excellence:niGety.— 

chlorine (as in sterilisation of water, extraction of for choice, by preference; Hobson’s choice, the 

gold from ore).— n. chiorinft'tion.—chlorine choice of a thing offered or nothing, from 

water, on aqueous solution of chlorine.—v.r. HMson, a Cambridge horsekec^, who lent out 

chlo'rinise, -ize, to chlorinate.— n. chlo'rite, a salt the horse nearest the stable door, or none at aU; 

of chlorous acid ichem.): a general name for a make choice of, to select; take one's dHricc, to 

group of minerals, hydrated silicates of magne- take what one wishes. [Fr. choix — cholsir', cf. 

sia, iron, and alumina—dark green and rather choose.] 

soli, like mica but not elastic.—chlo'rite-schist', a choir, kwir, n. a chorus or band of singers, esp. 
schistose rock composed of chlorite, usually with those belonging to a church: the part of a churw 

quartz, epidote, etc.— adi. chlorlt'ic, pertaining appropriated to the singers: the part, the eastern 

to, of the nature of, or containing, the mineral end, often separated from the nave by a rail 

chlorite.—chloritic marl, a marl at the base of the or screen.— v.l. (SAoA.) to sing in chorus.— 

Enalish Chalk stained gn^ with glauconite (not choir'boy, choir'maii, a boy, man, who sings 

chlorite).— ns. chloritls&'tion, -iz&'-, alteration of in a choir; choir'-organ, a department of a 

ferro-magnesian minerals into chlorite or similar large organ, probably originally called chair- 

material : chlbro'cniorin, a green respiratory pig- organ (renamed as if an organ suitable for accom- 

ment found in some Polychaeta; chlo'rodyne, a panying a choir); choir'-scremi, a screen of 

patent medicine—anodyne and hypnotic, con- latticework, separating the choir from the nave, 

taining chloroform; chloroform (klor'6-fdrm or — n.pl. cboir'-stalis, fixed seats in the choir of a 

kld'r6~fdrm), a linmid, mobile, colourless, church, generally of carved wood. [Fr. chmur — 

volatile liquid (CHCl,) with a characteristic L. chorus —Gr. cAoros; see chorus.] 

odour and a strong sweetish taste, used to induce choke, chdk, v.t. to stop or interfere with the 
insensibility.— v.t. to administer chloroform to. breathing of (whether by compression, blocking, 

— ns. chlor'oformer, -ist; chiorom'eter, appm- fumes, emotion, or otherwise): to injure or sup- 

tus for measuring available chlorine in bleaching- press by obstruction, overshadowing, or d^ri- 

powder, etc.—ac(|. chloromet'ric.—ns. chlorom - vation of air, etc.: to constrict: to block: to 

etry; chloromy'cetui (or-mi-sit'in; orig. trade- dog: to obstruct.—v.(. to be choked.—n. a 

mark), drug used against typhoid, cerebrospinal complete or partial stoppage of breath: the 

meningitis, etc.—also chloramphenicol.— n.pl. sound of choking: a constriction: a device to 

Chlorophyceae {-fis'l-i; Gr. phfkos, seaweed), prevent the passage of too much gas, electric 

the green seaweeds and their kindred, one of the current, etc., e.g. a choking-coil.—n. chok'er, 

main divisions of the Algae.— ns. chlorophyll, that which or one who chokes: a large neck- 
-phyl(A/or'd-/i/,orA/d'rd-y!/:Gr.pAty//on,leaf)the cloth: a very high collar: a large necklace or 
ordinary green colouring matter of vegetation; jewelled collar.— adf. chok'y, tending to, or 
chlo'roplast(Gr./i/asras,moulded),achlorophyll- inclined to, choke.—choke'beny, a small 
bearing plastid; chlor'oprene, a colourless fluid astringent American fruit akin to the apple; 
derived from acetylene and hydrochloric acid choke'bore^ a gun-bore narrowed at the muole: 
and used in the production of neoprene; chlo'- a shot-gun so bored; choke'dierry, an astringent 
ruquin(e), a drug taken to suppress malaria; American cherry; dioke'damp, carbon dioxide 
chlora'us. properly green sickness, a form of or other suffocating gas in mines.— adl. diolw- 
anaemia affecting young women: blanching of full (see chock-full).—-dioke'-pear, an astringmit 
the green parts of a plant, esp, for want of iron pear: anything that reduces one to silence; 
(Ao/.).— a^. dilordt'K, pertaining to or affected chok'ing-coil, a coil of thick wire, used to limit 
by chlorosis.—cUorous add, a hypothetical acid the supply of electric light.—choke back, down, 
(HCIOi), known in solution and by its salts.— n. repress as if by a choking action; choke off, get 

chlorprom'azine hydrochloride, a drug which in- rid of; cbdce up, fill completdy: blodc up. 

duces a feeling of well-being. [Gr. chUros, pale [Bty. obscure.] 

green.] chol», chd'kl, n. a prison: a toll-station: a 

chobdar, chSb'dar, n. in India, an usher. [Pers.] chokidar.—n. dmkidor, chowkidar (cAd', cAow'- 

chock, chok, v.t. to fasten as witii a block or A(-ddr), a watchman. (Hindi couAf, auiAAfilr.] 
wedge.— n. a wedge to prevent movement: a cholaemia, ko-lfnii-e, n. a morbid accumulation 
log.— aiOs. chock-a-block', chock'-fnil, choke'- of the constituents of bile in the blood.—off. 
fuU, quite fhll.-^. chock'stone, stone(s) jammed cholae'inic. [Or. choU, bile, haima, blood.] 
in a mountain crack, diinmey or crevice.—md. cholagogue, koVe-gog, n. a purgative causing 
chock'-tight,veiy tight. [See choke.] evacuations of bile.— a^. cholagog'ie (-gog'IA, 

chocolate, chok'^AUt, n. a paste mode of the ‘goj'ik). [Or. choU, bile, agdgos, leading.] 
ground seeds of Theobroma cacao (cocoa), with diiiwcyst, kd'lhsist, n. the g^bladder.' 

Neturol vowels In unaccented syllables: d'e-mant; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 
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dw Ucytt rtit, infhunmation of the gallbladder; 
^oleeyatae'tomjr (Gr. sttma, mouth), cliole- 
cyitot'oBiy (Gr. tomi, a cut), surgical opening of 
the gall-bladder; dwlecystec'tomy, excision of 
the gall-bladder. [Gr. chote, bile, kystis, a 
bladder.} 

cholelith, ko’h-Uth, n. a gall-stone.—n. cholelithia¬ 
sis iko-b~U~thi'a^s), the presence of gall-stones. 
[Gr. choU, bile, lithK, stone.] 
choler, kol'»r, n. the bile: biliousness {Shak.y. 
anger, irascibility.—chol'eric, Aili of choler: 
passionate. [Gr. cholera — choli, bile, partly 
through Fr.] 

cholera, kol’ar-9, n. a highly infectious and deadly 
disease characterised by bilious vomiting and 
purging.— a(ii. choleraic {kol-»r~&'tky —British 
cholera, an acute catarrhal affection of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and small 
intestines; chicken, fowl cholera, a contagious 
sroticaemia of birds: cholera belt, a waist-band 
oi^annel or other material worn as a precaution 
against disease.—hog diolera, swine fever. [Gr. 
cholera — choli, bile.) 

cholesterol, ko-les’tar-ol, n. an alcohol 
(CtfHuOH), occurring abundantly in gall¬ 
stones, nerves, bloodstream, etc., a white 
crystalline solid—formerly cboles'terin.— acO- 
cholcster'ic. [Gr. chole, bile, stereos, solid.] 
choli, chS'le, n, a short, short-sleeved blouse oAen 
worn under a sari. [Hindi coll; from Sans, but 
prob. of Dravidian origin.] 
choUamb, kd'li-amb, n. a variety of iambic trimeter 
having a spondee for an iambus as the sixth 
foot.—R. and adj. choliam'bic. [Gr. choUambos 
— chdios, lame, iatnbas, iambus.] 
cholic, kol’ik, kSVik, adj. pertaining to bile, as 
cholic acid (C,«H 4 ,Oi) got from bile.— n. 
chol'ine, an alcohol (CtHuNO,) discovered in 
bilh. [Gr. choli, bile.) 

choltry, choVtri, n. a caravanserai: a shed used as 
a place of assembly.—Also choul'try. [From 
Malayalam.] 

chondnis, kon’dras, n, a cartilage: a chondrule: 
(cap.) a genus of cartilaginous red seaweeds to 
which carrageen belongs:—p/. cbon'dri.— ad/. 
cbon'dral.— ns, chondre (kon'dar), a chondrule; 
chondrifidi'tion, formation of chondrin or de¬ 
velopment of or change into cartilage.— v.t. and 
r.i. chon'drify, to change into cartilage.— ns. 
chon'drin, a Arm elastic, translucent, bluish- 
white gelatinous substance, the ground-sub¬ 
stance of oirtilage; chon'driosome, a minute 
body in the cytoplasm of a ceil; chon'drite, a 
meteorite containing chondrules: a fossil re¬ 
sembling Chondrus. — adf. chondrit'ic.— ns. chon- 
drotrftn'ium, a cartilaginous skull, as in embryos, 
fishes, etc.; chondrogen'esis, chondrification.— 
ad/, chon'droid, like cartilage.— ns.pl. chon- 
diopterygii (J(on-drop-tar-(j"i-i; Gr. pteryx, -ygos, 
fin), the selachians or elasmobranchs; Chon- 
droa'tei (.kon-dros'tl-r, Gr. osteon, bone), an order 
of fishes including the sturgeon.— n. chon'- 
dtulc, a rounded granule found in meteorites and 
in deep-sea deposits. [Gr. chondros, a grain, 
nit, cartilage.] 

CDOow, chdbs, v.t, to take or pick out in prefer¬ 
ence to another thing: to select: to will or deter¬ 
mine: to think fit.— v.l. to make a choice:—po.r. 
choee, chdz; pa.p. choe'en.— n. choos'er.— ad/. 
chooa'(c)y (colt.), difficult to please, fastidious.— 
cannot chow, can have no alternative; choosers 
of the plain, the Valkyries; not much to choose 
hetweeo, each about equally good or bad; pick 
and choote, to select with care or at leisure; the 
chMcn pe^rie, the Israelites (1 Chron. xvi. 13). 
[O.E. ciosan, Du. klesen.] 
chop, chop, v.r. to cpt with a sudden blow: to cut 
into small pieces: to thrust or clap.— v.l. to hack: 
to come suddenly or accidentally: to thrust: to 
crack or fissure: to take a direction (running 
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into chop, 2).— n, an abt of chopping: choppdd 
food: a piece cut off: a slice of mutton or pork, 
containing g rib: a crack: a sharp downvrard 
blow.— n. chopp'er, one who or that which chops: 
a cleaver: a helicopter (I/.5. slang). — n. and ad/, 
chopp'ing,— ad/, chopp'y, full of chops of cracks: 
running in irregular waves (also chopp'iniO-— 
chop'-house, a house where mutton-chops and 
beef-steaks are served: an eating-house; 
chopp'ing-hlock, -board, one on which material to 
be chopped is placed; chom>'ing-knife, a knife for 
chopping or mincing meat.—^op at, to aim a 
blow at; chop in. to break in, interrupt; chcqinp, 
to cut into small pieces. [A form of chap, 1.] 
chop, chop, v.t. and v.l. to buy and sell, barter, or 
exchange (Milton): to change direction (running 
into chop. 1).— n. an exchange: a change.— 
chop'-log'ic, chopping of logic: one who chops 
logic.—chop and change, to buy and sell: to 
change about: vicissitude; chop logic, to argue 
contentiously. [Connection with chop, 1 and 
with chap, 2 is not clear.] 

chop, chop, n. the chap or jaw:-^in pi.) a person 
with fat cheeks: the mouth or jaws of anything, 
as a cannon or a vice.— v.t. to eat.— v.l. to snap. 
ad/, chop'fallen, lit. having the chop or lower jaw 
fallen down: cast-down: dejected. [See chap 
(3).] 

chop, chop, n. in China and India, a seal: a brand; 
a scaled document.—first chop, best quality; no 
chop, no good. [Hindi chap, seal, impression.] 
chop^hop, chop'-chop’, adv. promptly. [Pidgin 
English.] 

Chopin, chop’in, n. an old French liquid measure 
containing nearly an English imperial pint: a 
Scottish measure containing about an English 
quart. [O.Fr. chopine. Old Du. schoppe; Scot. 
chappin, Ger. schoppen, a pint.] 

Chopin, chopine, chop^n', chop'in, n. a high clog or 
patten introduced into England from Venice 
during the reign of Elizabeth I. [Sp. chapin.J 
chopping, chop'ing, ad/, stout, strapping, plump. 

[Perh. chop, 1.; cf. thumping.] 
chop-sticks, chop'-siiks, n.pl. two small sticks used 
by the Chinese instead of a fork, [chop-chop, and 
stick.] 

chop-suey, chop-soo'i, n. a miscellaneous Chinese 
dish, fried in sesame-oil. [Chin., mixed bits.] 
choragus, choregus, ko-ra'gas, -re’gas, n. in Athens 
the organiser of a chorus: the leader of a choir. 
— adj. choragic, choregic, {-rq/', -ra/',-ri/'ik). 
[Gr. choragos, choregos — choros, chorus, and 
agein, to lead.] 
choral, chorale. See chorus, 
chord, kdrd, (mus.) n. the simultaneous union of 
sounds of a different pitch.—common chord, a 
note with its third and perfect fiAh reckoned 
upwards. [From accord.] 
chord, kdrd, n. a string of a musical instrument: 
of the emotions (fig.): a straight line joining any 
two points on a curve (geom.): a cord (see 
spinal, vocal): the straight line joining the lead¬ 
ing and the trailing edges of an aerofoil section 
(aero.). — n.pl. Chordfit'a, the highest phylum of 
the animal kingdom, including the vertebrates, 
ascidians, and Hemichordata—animals posses¬ 
sing a notochord.— n. chor'date, a member of the 
Chordata.—Also ad/. — n. chordophone (kdr'dd- 
fdn (mus.)), a stringed instrument.— adf. chordo- 
phonic (-fon’ik). [Gr. chordi, a string, intestine.] 
chore, chor, chdr, n. a household task: an un- 
enjoyable task. [Form (orig. U.S.) of char (3).] 
chorea, ko-ri'a, n. St Vitus's dance, a nervous 
disease, causing irregular involuntary move¬ 
ments of the limbs or face. (L.,—Gr. choreia, a, 
dance.] 

choree, kd’ri, kS’, n. a trochee.—Also cbord'ui. 
[Gr. chorelos.J 

choreographer, etc. See chorus, 
chorepiscopal, kd-rl-pis'ka-pl, kd-, ad/, pertaining 
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to a local or suftatan bishop. {Gr. chBrS, place, 
couatiy.] 

choriaim, kor’i-amb, n. a foot of four ty.llables, 
the first and last Iom, the others short.—and 
M. chorianilnc. [Or. ehortambos — ehorelos, a 
trochee,/am6<u, iambus.] 
cheric. See chorus. 

chorion, k9’rl-on, kS', n. the outer foetal envelope. 
-^/. cho'ria.—cho'rioid; cho'roid.—Also 
Rt.—choroid (coat) the vascular tunic of the eye, 
between the retina and the sclerotic. [Gr. 
ckorloH.] 

chorisis, kd^ls-h, kb', (boT.) n. multiplication of 
parts by branching.—n.p/. chte^'slae, a series 
of dicotyledons having the petals separate if 
present at all.— ns. cho'risont, -eont'ist, one who 
disputes identity of authorship, as of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. [Gr. chdrisls, serration, chdrizdn, 
-ontos, separating.] 

chorography, k5-rog’ra~fi, kd-, n. geography: 
topography.— atUs. chorographic (rro-graf’ik), 
-a(; ciiorolog'icai.— ns. chmorogist; diororogy, 
the science of geographical distribution. [Gr. 
ckdrd, region, country.] 
choroid. See chorion. 

chortle, chdrt'l, v.i. to chuckle: to utter a low, deep 
laugh. [Coined by Lewis Carroll in 1872.] 
chorus, kd'rss, kd, n. a band of singers and 
dancers: in Creek plays, a number of persons 
who between the episodes danced, and chanted 
comment and counsel: a person who performs 
similar functions by himself: a company of 
singers; that which is sung by a chorus: the 
combination of voices in one simultaneous 
utterance: a refrain, in which the company may 
join: an obsolete kind of bagpipe.— v.t. to sing 
or say together:— pr.p. cho'nising; pc.r. and 
pa.p. cho'rused.— ad/, chor'al, pertaining to a 
chorus or a choir.— n. (.ko-rdl’; often altered to 
chorale'), a simple harmonised composition with 
slow rhythm: a psalm or hymn tune: in R.C. 
usage, any part of the service sung by the whole 
choir.— adv. chor'ally, in the manner of a 
chorus; suitable for a choir.— ad/- choric 
(kor'ik, kd'rik). — ns. cborist (kor'ist, kd'risi), 
chftr'ister, quir'ister, a member of a choir; 
chorine, (Jkar’en, kor’) (slang) a chorus*girl.— 
v.t. chor'eograph, to arrange (a dance, dances, 
etc.).— v.i. to practise choreography.— ns. chor'¬ 
eograph, choreographer {kor-i-og'rs-ftr). — atf). 
choreograph'ic i-grqf'ik). — ns. choreog'raphy, 
choreg'raphy, the art, or the notation, of dan¬ 
cing, esp. ballet-dancing: the art of arranging 
dances, esp. ballets: the arrangement of a ballet; 
choreol'ogist; choreol'ogy, study of ballets and 
their history.—chor'ua-girl, a woman employed 
to sing or dance in a chorus on the stage. [L., 
—Gr. chores, dance; see also choir.] 
chose, chosen. See choose, 
choae, shdz, (law) n. a thing: a piece of personal 
property. (Fr.—L. causa, thing.] 
chose jugde, shds shii-sha, (Fr.) a settled matter, 
chota-buri, cho'U has’ri, hSs', (Anglo-Indian) n. 
early light breakfast. [Hind. cholS, little, hafiri, 
breakfast.] 

chou, s/ido, R. cabbage: soft rosette: cream bun: 
dear, pet‘.—pi. choux (shdd). [Fr.] 
chough, chuf, n. the red-legged crow, or any bird 
of the genus Fregilus or Pyrrhocorax: a jackdaw 
(ohs.). [Perh. from iu cry.] 
chon^. See chuff, 
choultry. See choltry. 

chouse, chows, n. a cheat: one easily cheated 

f obs.): a trkk.— v.t. to cheat, swindle. [Prob. 
irom Turk, chaush, a messenger or envoy.] 
chout, chowt, n. one-fourth part of the revenue, 
extorted by the Mahrattas as blackmail: black¬ 
mail, extortion. [Hind, chautk, the fourth put.] 
chow-chow, chow’chow, shortened as chow, n. 
food: a Chinese mixed condiment: a dog of a 


Chinese breed.—odf. mixed,* miiedlatteotis.— m. 
C2iow, a Chinese (stoag). [Pid^ BnglMi, food.] 
chowder, ckow'dur, n. a dish made of flm with 
meat and vegetables. [Fr. ehaudUre, a pot.] 
chowkiter. See choky. 

chow-main, chow’-min', -min’, r. (Had noodles: a 
dish of seasoned shredded meaf and vesetables, 
served with fried noodles. [Chin., fry-dough.} 
chowry, chow'rl, n. an instrument used for driving 
away flies. [Hindi eabrl.] 
choy-root. Sm chay (2). 

chrematist, kri'ms-tist, n. a political economist.— 
adj. chreinatist'ic, pertaining to finance, money¬ 
making, or political econonw.— r. chrematie'- 
tics, the science of wealth. [Gr. chrimatlstis, a 
money-getter— chrima, -atos, a thing, posses¬ 
sion, money.] 

chrestomatby, kres-tom'f-thi, n. a book of selec¬ 
tions esp. in a foreign language, usu. for begin¬ 
ners.— ^s. chrestomathic (-tS-math'ik), -al. [Gr. 
Christos, useful, mathein, (aorist) to Imow.] 
chrism, krixm, n. consecrate or holy oil: unction: 
confirmation: chrisom.— ad/, chris'mal, per^ 
taining to chrism.—n. a case for containing 
chrism: a pyx: a veil used in christening.— rs. 
chris'matory, a vessel for holding chrism; 
chris'om, christ'om, chris'om-cloth, a white cloth 
or robe put on a child newly anointed with 
chrism after its baptism: the child itself.— 
chrisom child (Shak.), a child still wearing the 
chrisom-cloth: a child that died in its first 
month, buried in its chrisom-cloth: an innocent 
child. [O.Fr. chresme (Fr. chrime) —Gr. 
chrisma — chriein, to anoint.] 

Olrist, krist, n. the Anointed, a name given to 
Jesus: a Messiah.— v.t. christen (kris'n), to 
baptise in the name of Christ: to uve a name to. 
— ns. Chris'tendom, that part of the world in 
which Christianity is the received religion: the 
whole body of Christians: chris'teaing, the 
ceremony of baptism; Christ'hood, the condition 
of being the Christ or Messiah; Christiaa 
(krls'chsn), a believer in the religion of Christ or 
one so classified: a follower of Christ: one 
whose behaviour is considered becoming to a 
follower of Christ: often a vague term of appro¬ 
bation, a decent, respectable, kindly, chantably 
minded person: a human being (coll.). —o^f. 
relating to Christ or his religion: in the spirit of 
Christ.— v.t. christ'ianise, -ixe, to make Christian: 
to convert to Christianity.— ns. Christ'ianiam, 
Christianity (kris-ti-an'i-ti), the religion of 
Christ: the spirit of this religion.— ad/s. 
Christ'ianlike, Christ'ianly.— ns. Christ'iannam; 
Christ'liness.— ad/s. Chriat'less: Christ'iike; 
Chrlst'ly, like Christ.—criss-, Christ-cross-row 
(kris'-kros-rd), the alphabet, from the use in 
hornbooks of having a cross at the beginning; 
Christian era, the era counted from the date 
formerly assigned to the birth of Christ; Chris¬ 
tian name, the name given at christening: the 
personal name as distinguished from tlw sur¬ 
name; Christian Science, a religion which in¬ 
cludes spiritual or divine healing, founded in 1866 
by Mrs Eddy; Christian Scientist; Christian 
Socialism, a mid-nineteenth century movement 
for .applying Christian ethics to social reform: 
the principles of an Austrian Roman Catholic 
political party; Christ*a-thom, a prickly shrub 
(Paliurus spina-ckristi) of the buckthorn family 
common in the Mediterranean region, from 
which the crown of thorns is fancied to have been 
made: a kind of jujube tree (Zisyphus spinor. 
christi) with the like legend. [O.E.' Crist —Gr. 
Christos — chriein, to anoint.] 

Christadelpiiiao, kris-ts-derfi-on, n. a member of a 
small religious body believing in conditional 
immortality—sometimes called Tkomasites from 
Dr John Thomas, of Brooklyn (1805-71). [Gr. 
Christos, Christ, and ade/phos, brother.] 
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christUua. Vwruint of Clnrlatiuui. 

Ckrkdaaia* kris~tt-Sn’i-9, Chrta'tic, -ty, (also 
without capsu), Hs. a turn with skis parallel cxe> 
cuted when descending at speed. [Former name 
of Oslo.] 

Christnuo, kris’nus, n. an annual festival, orig. a 
mass, in memory of Uk birth of Christ, held 
on the 2Sth of December: the season at which it 
occurs: evergreens, esp. holly, for Christmas 
decoration.—Also eutf. — Mff. Christ'niaa(B)y, 
savouring of Christmas.—Chnst'nuuktide, -time, 
the season of Christmas: Christmas box, a box 
' containing Christinas presents: a Christmas 
gift; Chn^as cactus, S. American cactus with 
red flowers; Christmas cud, a card, more or less 
ornamented sent from friend to friend at Christ¬ 
mas; Christmas daisy, the aster; Christmas eve, 
Dec. 24; Christmas rose, or flowu {Helleborus 
niger), flowering in winter; Christmas tree, a 
tree, usu. fir, set up in a room or a public place, 
and loaded with Christmas gifts and/or gauds: 
an apparatus fitted to the outlet of an oilwell to 
control the flow of oil or gas. [Christ and 

Christolatry, kris-tol’9~trl, n. worship of Christ. 

[Gr. Christos, Christ, latreiS, worship.] 
Caristology, krts-^oVa-jt, n. that branch of theo¬ 
logy which treats of the nature and person of 
Christ.— oflf- Christological {-to-loj'lfkl ).—^n. 
Christol'ogist. [Gr. Christos, and logos, dis¬ 
course.] 

christom, kris'om. Same as chrisom. 
cbristophany, kris-tof's-nl, n. an appearance of 
Clvist to men. [Gr. Christos, and phainesthai, 
to appear.] 

Christy. Sm Christiania. 

Christy-minstrel, krist'i-mln'strfi, n. one of a 
troupe of minstrels imitating Negroes. [Insti¬ 
tuted by George Christy, in New York.] 
chroma, krO'ma,^ n. quahty of colour: a hue.— n. 
chrfi'mate, a salt of chromic acid.—a<0. chr5- 
mat'ic, pertaining to, or consisting of, colours: 
coloured: relating to notes in a melodic pro¬ 
gression, which are raised or lowered by acci¬ 
dentals, without changing the key of the passage, 
and also to chords in which such notes occur 
{mus.). —fu. chromat'iciam {thus.), the state of 
being chromatic: the use of chromatic tones; 
chromaticity (-!»')• the colour quality of lipht 
depending on hue and saturation (i.e. excludmg 
brightness), one method of defining it being by 
its purity and dominant wavelength; ^rd- 
mat'icB ipU in form), the science of colours; 
cfarfi'matm, a readily stained substance in the 
nucleus of a cell; chrome, chromium or a 
chromium compound.—Also a^. —chrfi'- 
mic, pertaining to trivalent chromium.— ns. 
cbrd'minance {TV), diflerence between any 
colour and a reference colour (usu. a white of 
specified chromaticity) of^equal luminance; 
laro'miiim, a metal (at. numb. 24) remarkable 
for the beautiful colour of its compounds; 
chrfi'mS, chromolithograph: chrSmatog'rapby, 
methods of separating substances in a mixture 
udiich depend on selective adsorption, partition 
between non-mixing solvents, etc., and which 
present the substances as a chrdmat'ogram, such 
as a series of visible bands in a vertical tube.— 
ad. chrfimatognph'ic.— ns. chrdmat'ophore, a 
pigment-cell, or a pigment-bearing body in 
protoplamn or photosynthetic bacteria; chrfi- 
asatop'sia (Gr. opsis, sight), coloured vision; 
ckrfi'asatypc, chrfi'motype, a photographic pro¬ 
cess that uses chromium saltt: a photograph in 
colours: a sheet printed in colour; chromatic 
scale, a scale proceraing by semitones: chrome'- 
al'am, potassmm chromium sulphate; chrome'- 

a 'er, leather prepared by chrome-tanning; 
ae'-platiiifa electroplating with chromium; 
e'-spiBM7picolite: dironie'-steel', an alloy 


steel containing chromium; cbrome'-tann'ingi 
tanning with salts of chromium; chrame'- 
yell'ow, a pigment of lead chromate; chromic 
acid, an acid of chromium (H^CrO,), of an 
oran^red colour, much used in dyeing and 
bleaching; chrfimid'ium, an algal cell in a lichen: 
a free fragment of chromatin:—n/. chromid'ta; 
chro'mite, a mineral, a double oxide of chromium 
and iron; dirfi'mfigram, a combination of photo¬ 
graphs in different colours to give an image in 
natural colours; chrfi'mfilith'ograph, or merely 
chrfimfi, a lithograph printed in colours; 
chrfi'mfili&og'raphy; dirfi'mfiplast (hot.), a 
chromatophore: chrfi'mfiscope, an apparatus 
for combining coloured Images; chrfi'mfisome, 
a rod-like portion of the chromatin of a cell- 
nucleus, performing an important part in mitotic 
cell-division, and in the transmission of hereditary 
characters: chrfi'mfisphere, a layer of incandes¬ 
cent gas surrounding the sun through which the 
light of the photosphere passes—^also chrfi'matp- 
s^iere; chrfi'mfitypog'rairiiy, printing in colours; 
clirfi'mfixy'lopapii (Cr. xylon, wood); a picture 
printed in colours from wooden blocks; chrfi'- 
mfixylog'raphy. [Gr. chrdma, -atos, colour.] 
chron-, diroiio-, kron', -d-, -a-, kran~, kron-o', in 
composition, time.— ad. chron'ic, relating to 
time (ofis.): lasting a long time: of a disease, 
deep seated or long continued, as opp. to amte: 
deplorable {siaig). — n. a chronic invalid: a 
student who repMtedly fails in examinations 
{slang). — aid. ciwn'ical, chronic.— adv. chron¬ 
ically.—n. chron'icie, a bare record of events in 
order of time: a history: a story, account; (in 
pi., cap.) the name of two of the O.T. books.— 
v.t. to record as in a chronicle.— ns. chronicler, 
a writer of a chronicle; chron'ogram (Gr. 
gramma, letter), an inscription from which a date 
is got by adding the values of such letters as are 
Roman numerals; chron'ograpb (Gr. graphein, 
to write), a chronogram: an instrument for 
taking exict measurements of time, or for 
recording graphically the moment or duration 
of an event; chronog'rapher, a chronicler; 
chronog'raphy, chronology; chronol'oger.— aids. 
chronologic, -al.— adv. chronologically.— ns. 
chronorogist; chronol'ogy (Gr. logos, discourse), 
the science of computing time: a scheme of time: 

, order of time; chronom'eter (Cr. matron, 
measure), an instrument for accurate measure¬ 
ment of time.— adjs. chronomet'ric, -a!.— ns. 
chronom'etry, the art of measuring time by 
means of instruments: measurement of time; 
chron'oBCope (Cr. skopeein, to look), an instru¬ 
ment used for measuring extremely short inter¬ 
vals of time, especially in determining the velo¬ 
city of projectiles; chron'otron, a device which 
measures very small time intervals by comparing 
the distance between electric pulses from dif¬ 
ferent sources.—chronological age, age in years, 
etc., opp. e.g. to mental age. [Gr. chronos, 
time; adj. chronikos; partly through A.Fr. 
cronicle (O.Fr. cronigue).] 
ebronique scandaleuse, kro~nek ska-da-laz, (Fr.) 
a story full of scandalous events or details, 
chrys-, kris-, chryso-, kris'd-, -a-, kris-d', in 
composition, gold.— ns. chrys'slid, chrys'alis (Gr. 
chrSsallis), orig. a golden-coloured butterfly 
pu^: a pupa generally: a pupa case:— pi. 
chrysalides {kris-aTi-diz), chrys'alises, chrys’- 
alids: Chrysan'tbemum {kris- or krlz-\ Gr. 
anthemon, flower), a genus of composite plants 
to which belong the com marigold and ox-eye 
daisy; chrysarfi'bin (see araroba), a yellow 
crystalline mixture got from Goa powder and 
from rhubarb root: also one of its components, 
an active purgative.— ad}, chryselephantine (Or. 
ekphantlnos, made of ivory— elephas, -antos, 
ivory), made of gold and ivory.— ns. chiysdter'yl, 
a mineral, beryllium aluminate, of various shades 
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of greenish-^llow or gold colour; cbryio^'a dnira up to become Intiuuitewidi. tP^rh. a 
(Gr. chrpsokotta, gold-solder, Mrh. applied to mutilafion of cfaamber-fdlow.) 
this mineral— koUa, glue), a silicate of. copper, dium, ehwn, n. a dog-salmon or keta. 
biuish-gre^; chrysoc'racy (Or. krateein, to rule), chummy, chwn'i, (oldslang) n. a cUmney sweqier’t 
the rule of wealth: chrys'olite (Or. l/r%05, stone), boy. [chinm^.] 

olivine, esp. yellow or green precious olivine; chump, chump, n. an end lump of wood, muttoiu 
ehrys'ophait (Or. phainesthal, to appear), an old etc.: athicK lump: a blockhead: the head.—oft 
name for chrysarobin.— adj. chryMphan'ic his chump, out of his mind. (Perh. related to 
(chrysophanic acid, an oxidation product of chunk.] 

chrysarobin used arainst skin diseases).— ns. chunk, chungk, n. a thick piece of anything, as 
chrysoph'ilhe (Gr. pHlleeIn, to love), a lover of wood, bread, etc.— adf. chunk'y, in chunks: 
gold; chrys'oprase (-praz; Gr. prason, a leek), a short and broad. [Perh. related to ^ck.] 
green chalcedony; chrys'otile (Gr. tilos, a shred), Chunnel, chun’l, proposed tunnel underneath the 
a Hbrous serpentine. [Gr. chrysos, gold.] English Channel, connecting England and 

chthonian, th6’ni~»n, ad}, pertaining to the earth France. [CAannel Xumel.) 
or the underworld and the deities inhabiting it: chunter, chun'tsr, (dial.) v.l. to mutter: to 
ghostly.—Also chthonic (thon'ik). [Gr. chthon, grumble.—Also chunner, etc. [Imit.] 
chthdnos, the ground.] chupati, chupatti. Same as (Aapati, dhapatti. 

chub, chub, n. a small fat river-fish of the carp chuprassy, chup-rSs’t. Same as chaprassi. 
family.— adh. chubbed, chubb'y, short and thick, church, ch&rcn, n. a house set apart for public 
plump: chub'-faced, plump-faced.— n. chubb'i- worship, esp. that of a parish, and esp. that of an 
ness. [Origin unknown.] established or once established form of relif^ion: 

Chubb, chub, n. a lock invented by Chubb, a lock- a church service: the whole body of Christians: 
smith in London.—Also chubb'-lock. [Regis- the clergy: any particular sect or denomination 
tered trademark.] of Christians: any body professing a common 

chuck, R. the call of a hen: a chicken (dim. creed, not necessarily Christian.— ad}- of the 
chuck'ie): a word of endearment.— v.l. to call, church: ecclesiastical.—v.r. to perform a service 
as a hen. [A variant of cluck.] in church with (e.g. a woman after childbirth, a 

chuck, chuk, n. a gentle blow under the chin: a newly-married couple, a new town council.)— n. 
toss or throw, hence dismissal (coll.): a pebble or churchian'ity, religion centring in the church 
small stone (usu. chuck'ie, chuck'ie-stone, rather than in Christ; church'ing; churcb'itm, 
-stane): (in pi.) a game with such stones, often adherence to the form of principles of some 
called chttck'ies: any game of pitch and toss.— church, esp. established.— a^s. churdi'leu, not 
v.t. to tap under the chin; to toss : to pitch: to belonging to a church: without church approval 
abandon or dismiss.—chuck'er-out, one who (Tennyson); church'ly, concerned with the 
expels undesirable people; chuck'-far'thing, a church: ecclesiastical; churchy, obtrusively 
game in which a farthing is chucked into a hole, devoted to the church: savouring of church.— 
—chuck it (coll.), stop, give over; chuck up (coll.), church'-ale, a church festival; Church Army, an 
to give up: to give in: to throw up (the sponge), organisation of the Church of England, resemb- 
[Fr. chotfuer, to jolt: allied to shock.] ling the Salvation Army; church'-bench (Shak.), 

chuck, chuk, n. a lump or chunk: an instrument a seat in the porch of a church; churdi'-court; 
for holding an object so that it can be rotated, as a court for deciding ecclesiastical causes: a kirk 
upon the mandrel of a lathe: food (slang). — session: a presbytery, synod, or general assem- 
chuck'-wagon, a wagon carrying food, cooking bly; church'-goer, one on the way to, or who 
apparatus, etc. [Der. uncertain; cf. It. cioco, a habitually goes to, church; church'-going, the 
block, stump.] act or habit of going to church; church'man, a 

chuck-full. Same as chock-full. [See chock.] clergyman or ecclesiastic: a member or up- 
chuckle, chuk '/, n. a quiet laugh: the cry of a hen. holder of theestablished church; church militant, 
— v.t. to call, as a hen does her chickens.— v.l. to the church on earth in its stn^le against evil; 
laugh in a quiet, suppressed manner, in derision church'-mouse, a mouse inhabiting a church, a 
or enjoyment.—n. chuckling. [Cf. chuck (1).] proverbial type of poverty; church'-ofl'icer, a 
chuckle, chuk'I, adj. clumsy.—chuck'le-head, a church attendant or beadle; church'-parade', 
loutish fellow. [Prob. chock, a log.] military parade for the purpose of church-going: 

chuddar, chuddah, chud’d(r), (Ind.) n. a sheet worn promenade of fashionable church-goers after 
as a shawl or cloak by the women of northern service; church'-rate, an assessment for the sus- 
India: a cloth spread on a Mohammedan tomb, tentation of the fabric, etc., of the parish church; 

i Hindi caddar, a square cloth.] church'-ser'vice, a religious service in a church: 

ufa, cAoo'^, R. a sedge with edible tubers. [Sp.] the form followed, a book containing.it; 
chuff, chough, chtif, n. a clown: a surly fellow. — r . church'-text, a thin and tall form of black-letter 
chttff'iness, boorishness.— adjs. chulTed, dis- print; chufeh triumphant, the portion of the 
gruntled; chuff'y, coarse and surly. [M.E. church which has overcome and left this world. 
chuffe, choffe, a boor (ety. dub).] —advs. church'ward, -s.—chnrch'-war'den, an 

chuffed, ehuft, (coll.) adj. very pleased. [Dial, officer who represents the interests of a parish or 
cAq/f, chubby.] church: a long clay-pipe; church'way, the public 

chug, chug, R. a rapid explosive noise, as of an way or road that leads to the church.—Also ad}. 
internal-combustion engine.— adj. chugg'in^.— (SAak.).—church'woman, a female member or 

v.i. chug, to make a chugging noise: of a vehicle, upholder of a church, esp. the Anglican Church; 
to move while making such a noise. [Imit.] church'yard, a burial-ground round a church, 
chukker, chukka, chuk’sr, -a, n. a period of play [O.E. cirtce, circe —Gr. kpi'inkon, belonging to 
in polo. [Hindi cakkar, a round.] the Lord— kyrios, lord.] 

chukor, chu-kdr', chukar, -kdr', chik(h)or, cht-kSr', churinga, chdb-ring'ga, n. a stone amulet. [Austr.] 
R. an Indian partridge. [Hindi cakor.) churl, cMrl, n. a rustic, labourer: ■ an ill-bred, 

chum, chum, n. a chamber-fellow: a friend or surly fellow.— adj. churl'ish, rude: surly: un¬ 
associate.— v.i. to share a room: to be or be- gracious.— adv. chnrl'ishly.— n. churl'ialmesa. 
come a chum.— v.t. to assign as chum (with on): [O.E. ceorl, a countryman; O.N. karl, Ger. kerl, 
to be or become a chum to: to accompany.— n. a man; Scot, carl.] 

chumm'age, the quartering of two or more persons chum, churn, n. a machine used for the producUon 
in one room: a fee demanded from a new chum, of butter from cream or ftom whole milk: a 
—ad/, chumm'y, sociable.— n. a chum: a com- large milk-can suggestive of an upright chum.-;- 
pact motor-car body for a small company. v.r. to agitate so as to obtain butter: to stir. 
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agitate, violently: to turn over persistently 
(ideas in the mind).—v.f, to perform the act of 
churning: to move restlessly and with violence. 
—fi. cnmi'ing, the act of making butter: the 
quantity of butter made at once.-^um'-driU, a 
drill worked by hand, not struck with the 
hammer, a jumper; dram'-milk, buttermilk; 
cliuiii'*stall, the plunger of an upright chum: 
the sun*spurge.—chum out, to produce contin¬ 
uously with effort. [O.E. cyrin; O.N. kirna, a 
chum, Du. karnen, and Ger. kernen, to chum.] 
diuin-owl, cMrn’-owt, n. the nightjar. [App. 
charr and owl.] 

dmrr, chut, n. a low sound nude by certain birds 
and insects.—v./. to make this sound.—n. churr'- 
worm, the fen-cricket. [Prob. imit.j 
cburrus. See chares, 
chuae, chooz, an obs. spelling of choose, 
chut, chut, inter), an expression of impatience, 
chute, shoot, shSot, n, a waterfall, rapid: a passage 
or sloping trough for sending down goods, water, 
logs, rubbish, etc.: a narrow passage for con¬ 
trolling cattle. [Fr. chute, fall, combined with 
shoot.] _ 

chute, shoot, abbrev. for parachute, 
chutney, chul'ni, n. an East Indian condiment, of 
mangoes, chillies, etc.: an imitation made with 
home materials, as apples. [Hindi cafnl.] 
chutapah, hhdbt’spe, n. effrontery. [Yiddish.] 
chyle, kil, n. a white fluid, mainly lymph mixed 
with fats derived from food in the body.—n. 
chylfi'ria (Cr. ouron, urine), presence of chyle in 
the urine. [Gr. chylos, juice— cheein, to pour.) 
chyme, kirn, n. the pulp to which the food is 
reduced in the stomach.— n. chymifici'tion, the 
act of being formed into chyme.— v.t. chym'ify, 
to form into chyme.—aef). chym'ous. [Gr. 
chymos, chyme, juice— cheein, to pour.] 
chymicaU chymistry. See chemical, chemistry, 
chynd, chind, iSpens.'^ p.adj. cut into chines, 
chypre, she’pr’, n. a scent from Cyprus. [Fr., 
Cyprus.] 

ciao, cha'6, Eng. chow, (It.) informal greeting used 
on meeting or parting. 

cibation, si-ba'shen, {obs.) n. the seventh of the 
twelve processes employed in the search for the 
philosopher’s stone, 'feeding the matter': 
taking food, feeding. [L. cibbtid, -onis, feeding.] 
cibol, sib’ei, chibol, chib'el, n. a variety of onion. 
[Fr. cibouie (Sp. cebolia —L.L. cepoia, dim. of L. 
cipa, an onion; see sybo(w)).] 
ciborium, si-bo'ri-am, bo', n. a vessel nearly resemb¬ 
ling a chalice, usu. with an arched cover, in which 
the host is deposited: a canopy supported on 
four pillars over the high altar:— pi. cibo'ria. 
[L., a drinking-cup—Gr. kihorion, the seed- 
vessel of the Egyptian water-lily.] 
cicada, si-ka'da, -ka'da, cicala, -kd'la, n. a liomop- 
terous insect remarkable for its loud chirping 
sound. [L. cicada-. It. eicaht-] 
cicatrice, sik'a-tris, n. a scar over a healed wound; 
scar in the bark of a tree: mark left where a leaf, 
etc., has been attached: mark, impression 
(Shak.)-. — pi. cicatri'cM.—Also cicatrix {sik-6'- 
triks, sik'a-triks): — pi. cic'atrixes.— ns. cica- 
tric'uia, the germinating point in the yolk of an 
egg; cicatrls&'tion, the process of healing over. 
— v.t. cic'atrise, -ize, to help the formation of a 
cicatrix on: to scar.— v.i. to heal. [L. cicatrix, 
-ids, a scar.] 

cicely, sis'a-li, n. a name for several umbelliferous 
plants allied to chervil, esp. Myrrhis odorata 
(sweet cicely). [L. and Gr. seseii.) 

Clcaro, sis'a-ro (L. kik-e-rd), n. a famous Roman 
wator: cicero, a type-body between pica and 
English.— n. cicerone (chich-a-rd'ni, also sis- 
rd'ni), one who shows strangers the curiosities of 
a pIbm: a guide:— pi. ciceroni (-nd). — v.i. to act 
as cicerone.— at(/s. Cicero'nian (sis-), Ciceronic 
(-ron'iky.—H. Cicero'niaaism, the character of 


Cicero’s Latin style. [L. Cicerd, -dt^; It. 
Cicerone.] 

cichlid, sik'ltd, n. any fish of the family Cidi'IMae, 
to which the angel-flsh of the Amazon belongs.— 
atU. cich'loid. [Gr. kIcUi, a kind of wrasse.] 
Cichorium, sl-kd'ri-am, kd‘, it. the chkory and 
endive genus of Compositae.— a^, cicborl'ceous. 
[L. cichdrium —Gr. ktchorion.] 

Cicindela, si-sin-de’la, n. a genus of carnivorous 
beetles, type of the family Cicinde'lidae, the 
tiger-beetles, active in running down their insect 
prey. [L. cicindela, glow-worm— candila, a 
candle.] 

cicinnus, si-sin'as, n. a cincinnus. [Latinised from 
Gr. kinkinnos, a ringlet.] 

cicisbeo, chi-ches-ba'd, chi-chiz-, n. a married 
woman’s gallant or cavaliere servente in Italy:— 
pi. cicisbe'i (-«)•—n- cicisbe'ism. [It.] 
ciclaton, ciclatoun, sik'la-tan, -toon, (obs.) n, cloth 
of gold or other rich stuff: misunderstood by 
Spenser (see checklaton). [O.Fr. ciclaton, from 
Ar., perh. from the root of scarlet.] 

Cicuta, sl-kO'ta, n. a genus of poisonous umbelli¬ 
ferous plants— water-hemlock or cowbane. [L. 
cicuta, hemlock.) 

Cid, sid, sed, n. a chief, captain, hero—title of the 
llth-cent. CastUian champion Rodrigo, or Ruy, 
Diaz. [Ar. sayyid, lord.] 

cidaris, sid'a-ris, n. a Persian tiara; (cap.) a genus 
of sea-urchins, mostly fossil. [Gr. kidaris^ 
cide, sid, v.t. a proposed emendation for Shake¬ 
speare's side, as if aphetic for decide, adjudge, 
cider (sometimes cyder), si'dar, n. a drink made 
from apples.— ns. ci'der-and, a mixture of cider 
and spirits; ci'der-cup, a drink of sweetened 
cider, with other ingredients; ci'derkin, an 
inferior cider.— aif). ci'dery. [Fr. cldre —L. 
sicera —Gr. sikera, strong drink—Heb. shikar.] 
ci-devant, se-da-va, (Fr.) before this, former, 
formerly. 

ciel, deling, variants of ceil, ceiling, 
cierge. See cerge. 

cigar, si-gar', n. a roll of tobacco-leaves with'a 
pointed end for smoking.— n. cigarette (slg-a- 
ret'), finely-cut tobacco rolled in thin paper 
(contr. cig).—cigarette'-card', a picture card 
formerly given away with a packet of cigarettes, 
valued by cartophilists; cigarette'-holder, a 
mouthpiece for a cigarette; cigarette'-lighter, a 
mechanical contrivance for lighting cigarettes: 
cigarette'-paper, paper for making cigarettes; 
cigar'-tree, a species of Catalpa with long cigar¬ 
like pods. [Sp. cigarro.) 
ci-git, si-zhe, (Fr.) here lies, 
cilice, sil'is, n. haircloth: a penitential garment 
made of haircloth.— ad), cilic'ious. [L.,—Gr. 

kilikion, a cloth made of Cilician goat's hair.] 
ciiium, sU'i-am, n. a hair-like lash borne by a cell: 
a flagellum:— p!, cil'ia.— ad), cil'iary.— n.pl. 
Cilia'ta, a subclass of Infusoria retaining cilia 
throughout life.— adjs. cil'iate, -d, bearing a 
ciiium or cilia: fringed with hairs; cil'iolate, 
fringed with very short fine hairs.— n.pl. Cili- 
oph'ora (Gr. pharos, bearing), the Infusoria. [L. 
ciiium, eyelash.] 

cili, sll, (building) n. old variant of sill, now usual 
in the trade, 
cimar. Same as cymar. 

cimelia, si-mi'li-a, n.pl. treasures. [Gr. keimella.] 
Cimex, si-meks, it. the bed-bug genus of Hemip- 
tera, giving name to the family cimicidae (si- or 
si-mis'i-de). 

cimier, se-myd', n. the crest of a helmet. [Fr.] 
ciminite, sim'in-it, n. a rock intermediate between 
trachyte and andesite, containing olivine. [Monte 
CImini, in Italy.] 

Cimmerian, sim-i'ri-an, adi- relating to the 
Cimmerii, a tribe fabled to have lived in per¬ 
petual darkness. 

cimolite, sim'd-lit, ft. a species of clay, or hydrt^us 
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silicate of aluminium, used as fuller’s earth. [Gr. 
kimdIU, prob. from KimSlos, an island of the 
Cyclades.] 

cinch, slncht.H, a saddle-girth {U.S.): a secure hold 
icoU.y. a certainty (cofl.): something easy (co//.). 
— v.t. to tighten the cinch.—v.r. to bind firmly: 
make sure of {coll.). [Sp. cincha —L. cingula.] 
Cinchona, sing-kd’na, a rubiaceous genus of trees, 
yielding the bark from which quinine and its 
congeners are obtained—also called Peruvian 
bark. — a4is. cincbonaceous i-kin-a'shas), cin- 
chonic l-kon'ik). — n. cinch'onine, an alkaloid 
obtained from cinchona berk.— aij. cinchonin'ic. 
— n. cinchonisi'tion, -z-.— v.t. cinch'onise, -ize, to 
bring under the influence of cinchona or quinine. 
H. cinch'onism, a morbid state due to overdoses 
of cinchona or quinine. (Said to be so named 
from the Countess of Chinchdn, who was cured of 
a fever by it in 1638.] 

cincinnus, sin-sin'as, (hot.) n. a uniparous cymose 
inflorescence in which the plane of each daughter 
axis is at right angles, alternately to right and 
left, with that of its parent axis.— a<ij. cincinn'ate. 
[L., a curl.] 

cincture, singk 'char, n. a girdle or belt; a moulding 
round a column.— v.t. to gird, encompass.— atOs. 
cinct, surrounded; cinc'tured, having a cincture. 
[L. cinctura — cingire, cinctum, to gird.] 
cinder, sin'dar, n. the refuse of burned coals: an 
ember: anything charred by fire: a scoriaceous 
fragment of lava: a strong stimulant put in tea, 
soda-water, etc. (slang). —cin'der-cone, a hill of 
loose volcanic materials; Cinderell'a, a scullery- 
maid: the despised and neglected one of a set; 
Cinderel'la-dance, a dancing-party ending at 
midnight—from the nursery tale; cin'der-path, 
•track, a path, racing-track, laid with cinders.— 
adj. cin'dery. [O.E. sinder, slag; cf. Gr. sinter; 
not connected with Fr. cendre.] 
cine-, cine-, sin'i-, in composition, cinematograph, 
as ns. cin'e-biol'ogy, cin'd-, the study of biologi¬ 
cal phenomena by means of cinematographic 
records; cin'e-cam'era, cin'd-, a camera for 
taking moving photographs; cinemicrog'raphy, 
cinematographic recording of changes under the 
microscope; cind'-proje'rort Cinera'ma, trade¬ 
mark for a method of film projection on a wide 
curved screen to give a three-dimensional effect; 
the picture is photographed with three cameras. 
—cind vdritd, cinema vdritd. 
cindaatc, cincastfe), sin'e-ast, n. one who takes an 
artistic interest in, or who makes, motion 
pictures. [Fr.] 

cinema, sin'a-ma, -md, n. a cinematograph: a 
building in which motion pictures are shown: 
(with the) motion pictures collectively, or as 
an art: material or method judged by its suit¬ 
ability for the cinema.—Also kin'ema.— n. 
cin'emathdque, -thcque, a small, intimate 
cinema.— adJ. cinemat'ic, pertaining to, suitable 
for, or savouring of, the cinema.—cin'ema- 
or'gan, an organ with showier effects than a 
church organ; Cin'emaScope, proprietary name 
of one of the methods of film projection on a 
wide curved screen to give a three-dimensional 
effect; the picture is photographed with a 
special type of lens; cindma vdritd, realism in 
films sought by photographing scenes of real life, 
[cinematograph.] 

cinematograph, sin-a-mai'a-grqf, n. apparatus for 
projecting a series of instantaneous photo¬ 
graphs so as to give a moving representation of a 
scene, with or without reproduction of sound; 
an exhibition of such photographs.—Also kine- 
mat'ograph.— n. cinematog'raphcr.— adit, cine¬ 
matograph'ic, cinematograph'ical.— ns, cine- 
matog'raphist; cinematog'raphy, the art of 
making motion pictures. [Fr. cinfmatographe — 
Gr. kinima, -atos, motion, graphein, to write, 
represent.] 


cineol, -ole, sln'l-ol, SI, n. euci^ptol,« camphor- 
smelling disinfectant liquid got from 

several essential oils, as eucalyptus, wormwood, 
cajeput. [From Artemisia Cina, a species of 
wormwood, and L. oleum, oil.] 

Cineraria, sin-a-r&'ri-a, n, a South African genua 
of plants, close akin to Senecio, with ashy down 
on the leaves. [L. cinerarius, ashy— einls, 
cineris, ash.] 

cinerary, sln’a-ra~ri, adi. pertaining to ashes: for 
containing ashes of the dead,— ns. cineri'tioa; 
cineri'tor; cind'rea, grey nerve matter— adis. 
cind'real, ashy: cinerary; cin6'reous,8shy-gr^: 
ashy; cineri'tious, ashy-grey: pertaining to grey 
nerve matter. [L. clnereus, ashy— cinis, cineris, 
ash.] 

Cingalese. See Sinhalese, 
cingulum, sing’gU’lam, n. a girdle: a girdle-like 
structure. [L. cingire, to gird.] 
cingulum Veneris, sing'gd'lam ve'na-ris, king'gdb- 
Idbm ve’ne-ris (we’) (L.) the ^dle of Venus, 
cinnabar, sin'a-bdr, n. a mmeral, sulphide of 
mercury, called vermilion when used as a pigment. 
— atti. vermilion-coloured.— a^s. cinnabarie 

(Sdr'ik), cinn'abarine (-ba-rin), —cinnabar 

moth, a large red m'oth whose black and yellow 
caterpillars feed on ragwort. [Gr. kinnabarl, 
from Persian.] 

cinnamon, sln’a-man, n. the spicy bark of a laura- 
ceous tree of Ceylon: the tree: a light yellowish 
brown.—Also adi. — odis. cinnamic (-aniUk), 
cinnamonic (-a-mon'ik), obtained from, or con¬ 
sisting of, cinnamon.—cinn'amon-bear, a cinna¬ 
mon-coloured variety of grizzly or American 
black bear; cinna'mon-stone, a yellowish gros- 
sular garnet. [Gr. kinnamdmon, later kinnamon 
—Heb. qinn&mon.] 

cinquain, sing'kdn, n. a poetic form consisting of 
five lines of two, four, six, eight and two syllables 
respectively. [Fr.] 

cinque, singk, it. the number five as on dice.— 
cinque-foil, a common bearing representing a 
flower with five petals borne full-faced and with¬ 
out a sulk (her.): a similar figure formed by 
cusps in a circular window or the head of a 
pointed arch (archil.): species of the genus 
Poientilla (bot.): the five-bladed clover (bot.); 
cinquc'-pace (Shak. also sinke'-a-pace), a kind of 
dance, the pace or movement of which is 
characterised by five beats.— a^. cinque'-spott'ed 
(Shak.), having five spots.—Cinque Ports, the 
five ancient ports on the south of England lying 
opposite to France—Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney, and Hastings (later associated with 
Winchelsea, Rye, and a number of subordinate 
ports). [Fr.] 

cinquecento, chtng’kwe-chen-td, n. the 16th 
century—the art and architecture of the Renais¬ 
sance period. [It., five hundred, mil, one 
thousand, baing understood.] 
cion, a spelling of scion still used in U.S. 
cipher (sometimes cypher), si-/ar, n. the character 
0 (arith.): any of the Arabic numerals; any 
person or thing of little value: a nonentity: an 
interweaving of the initials of a name: a secret 
mode of writing: in an organ, continuous 
sounding of a note not played.— v.t. to work at 
arithmetic: of an organ, to sound a note con¬ 
tinuously when it is not played.— v.t. to write in 
cipher: to calculate: to decipher (Shak.). —it. 
ci'phering.—ci'pher-key, a key to a cipher or 
piece of secret writing. [O.Fr. cyfre, Fr. chiffre 
—Ar. fi/r, zero, empty.] 

cipollino, che-pohle’nd, n. a marble with green 
bands in which calcite is interfoliated with mica 
or talc.—Also cipolin (slp'6~lin). [It. cipolla, 
an onion.] 

cippus, sip'as, it. the stocks: a monumental pillar: 
— pi. cipp'l. [L. cippus, a post.] 
circa, sur'ka, prep, and adv. about, around. [L.] 
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cfaraJimi, skr^9*^an, o^. pertaining to any 
biological cycle (e.g, of varying intensity of 
metaboUc or physiologieal process, or of some 
fbatore of behaviour) which is repeated, usu. 
ajpprmt. every 24 hours. [From L. circa, about, 
dl(em), day, and suif. -an.) 

Grcaean, iir-si'an, atff. relating to the beautiful 
sorceress Circe, who transformed the companions 
of Ulysses into swine by a ma^ beverage: in- 
fbcuating and degrading.—Circe'an.—n. 
Circae'a, the enchanter’s nightshade genus. [L. 
Cird—Qi. Kirki.} 
drear. Same as sircar. 

Cfacasaian, sHr-kasihyyen, adj. belonging to Cir¬ 
cassia, the country of the Tekerkesses, in the 
western Caucasus.—n. a Tcherkess; the lan¬ 
guage of the Tcherkesses: (without cap.) a kind 
of li^t cashmere (also dreassienne').—Circassian 
drcl^ a progressive dance in reel time. 
ciroeBsian, s6r-sen'shisn, ad/- relating to die 
Circus Maximus, Rome, where the games were 
held.—^Also drcM'sial (ohs.). (L. circinsis — 

ctresu.) 

drdnate, sAr'sin-dt, a^. ring>shaped: rolled in¬ 
wards ibot.). [L. circindre, -Stum, to make 
round.] 

dreie, s&r'kt, it. a plane figure bounded by one line 
every point of which is equally distant from a 
fixed point called the centre: the circumference 
ofthe figure so defined; a circular object: aring: 
a planet's orbit: a series ending where it began: 
a figure in magic: a ^oup of diings in a circle: 
a company surroundmg or associating with the 
principal person: those of a certain class or 
group: an administrative unit.—v.r. to move 
round: to encompass.— r.i. to move in a circle: 
to stand in a circle.— adj. cir'ded, circular: en¬ 
circled.— Its. dr'cler; cir'clet, a little circle: a 
little circular band or hoop, ssp. a metal head- 
band.— It. and a<(i.cir'ding, moving in a circle.*— 
dr'cle-rider, one who rides in circles to round up 
cattle; dr'de-riding.—dress circle (see dress); 
great, small, drcle, a circle on the surface of a 
spherd whose centre is, is not, the centre of the 
sphere; reasoning in a circk, assuming what is to 
be proved as the basis of the argument; run 
round in circles, to be active without getting any¬ 
where. (O.E. circui —L. circulus, dim. of circus; 
allied to O.E. hring, a ring.] 
circs, s&rks, n.pi, a slang contraction of drenm- 
stances. 

circuit, sSr'kit, it. a journey round: a way round: 
perimeter: a roundabout way: area enclosed: 
the path of an electrk current: a round made in 
the exercise of a calling, esp. by judges: the 
judges making the round: a district in which 
such a round is made, as by Methodist preachers, 
commercial travellers: a group of theatres, 
cinemas, etc., under common control, through 
which on entertainment circulates: diadem 
(Shak.). — V./. to go round.—it. circuiteer', a 
judge who goes on a circuit.—oaf/, circuitom 
(rkO'i-iss), round-about.— adv. circii'itously.— ns. 
drefl'itouanesa; cir'enitry, detailed plan of a 
circuit, as in radio or television, or its com¬ 
ponents; cirdi'ity, motion in a circle: an in¬ 
direct course.—dr'cuit-breakcr, a switch or other 
device for interrupting an electric circuit; dr'- 
cuit-rider, a preacher who goes on circuit. [Fr., 
—L. cireuitus — ciraure, circum, round, ire, to 
po.] 

aradtus verborum, sSr-kH’Uss v&r-bd’rsm, -bS', 
kir-kdb'it-dbs ver-, wer-bd'rSbm', (L.) a circum¬ 
locution. 

drenhur, sSr’kS-br, ad/, of or pertaining to a 
cir^: in the form of a circle: round: ending in 
itself: recurring in a cycle: addressed to a circle 
of persons.— n. an inumation sent to a number 
of persons.—v.l. dr'cularise, -ize, to make cir¬ 
cular: to send circulars to.— n. circularity 


l-lar'HO’ —edv. dr'calaily.—circular ftawthm 
any of uie trigonometrical functions with argu¬ 
ment in radians; circular letter, a letter of wUch 
copies are sent to several persons; circular 
measure, the reckoning of angles in radians; 
circular note, a letter of bank-credit for the use 
of a traveller, being a kind of bill personal to the 
bearer, who also bears a letter of indication 
addressed to foreign bankers. (L. circulSris.] 
drculate, sSr'kS-ISt, v.t. to make to go round as in 
a circle: to spread.—v./. to move round: to be 
spread about: to repeat in definite order (of 
decimals).— ad/- cir'cniable, capable of being 
circulated.—n. and adJ- cir'culating,—lu. circnli'- 
tion, the act of moving in a circle or in a closed 
path (as the blood): spreading or moving about: 
dissemination: the sale of a periodical: the 
money in use at any time in a country.— oif/s. 
cir'cuUtive, cir'culatory, circulating.— n. cir'- 
cutttor.—circulating library, one from which 
books are circulated among subscribers. [L. 
cIrculSre, -Slum.) 

circum-, sSr'ksm-, spr-kum’-, sSr-ksm-, in compo¬ 
sition, around. [L. circum.] 
cirenmambages, sur-kam-am'iS'Jes, -am’bi-jis, n. 
sing, and pi. roundabout speech.— ad/, circum- 
ambl'gious (-/as), roundabout in speech. [L. 
ambages, a winding.] 

circumambient, sur-ksm-am'bisnt, going round 
about, encompassing.— ns. circumam'bience, 
circumam'biency. [L. ambire, to go round.] 
circumambulate, s&r-ksm-am'bS-Ut, v.i. to walk 
round about.— n. circumambuU'tian. [L. ambu- 
iare, -Stum, to walk.] 

circumbendibus, sSr-ksm-ben’di-bss, n. a rounda¬ 
bout way or expression. [Jocular formation 
from L. circum, round, bend, and L. abl. pi. 
ending -ibus.] 

circumcentre, sur-kam-sen-tsr, n. the centre of the 
circumscribed circle or sphere, 
circumcise, sur'ksm-six, v.t. to cut the foreskin 
(male) or the clitoris (female): to purify (fig.). 
— Its. cir'cumciser; circumcision (-sizh'n), the act 
of circumcising; the state of being circumcised: 
those who are circumcised, esp. the Jews. [L. 
circumcidire, -cisum — caedire, to cut.] 
cirenmdenudation, sSr-kam-den-S-dS'shan, (geol.) 
n. denudation or erosion of surroundings, 
leaving an isolated elevation, 
circumduct, sSr’ksm-dukt, v.t. to lead around or 
about, to cause to revolve round an imaginary 
axis so as to describe a cone.— v.t. circumduce 
i-dSs'), in Scots law to declare at an end (of the 
term for bringing proof).— n. circumduc'tion.— 
ad/, circumdttct'ory. [L. circum, round, ducire, 
ductum, to lead.] 

circumference, ssr-kum'fsrsns, n. the boundary- 
line, esp. of a circle: compass: distance round. 
— ad/, circumferential (-en’shl). — n. circum'- 
ferentor (-en-t»r), an instrument for measuring 
horizontal angles, consisting of a graduated 
circle, sights, and a magnetic needle: a graduated 
wheel for measuring the circumference of wheels. 
[L.ferre, to carry.] 

circumflect, sur-kam-flekt', v.t. to bend round: to 
mark with a circumflex.— ns. cir'eumflex, an 
accent (a) originally denoting a rising and falling 
of the voice on a vowel or syllable—also ad/.\ 
circumflexion (-flek’shan), a bending round. (L. 
jfiectSre, flexum, to bend.] 
circumfluance, sar-kum'fldb-ans, n. a flowing 
round: the engulfing of food by surrounding it 
(as by protozoa, etc.).— aeds. circum'fluent, cir- 
cnmfln'ous. (L.Jfudre, to flow.] 
circumforaiMonB, sSr-kam-fd-rS'ni-as, -Jd-, ad/. 
wandering about as from market to market, 
vagrant.—Also circumfora'nean. [L. forum, the 
forum, market-place.] 

cirenmfuse, s&r-kam-f&z’, v.t. to pour around.— 
p.a(y. circumfused'.—«<(/. drcumfus'ile, molten. 
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dstoM 


draangyrate 


—-fi. circumfiuion (rfU ziun). [L. fundire, fOsum, 
to pour.] 

circumgyrate, sAr-kam-jVr&t, y.l, to whirl round.— 
n. drcumgyrft'tion.— a4/- circumgy'rfttory.. [L. 
gprSre, Stunii to turn.] 

circumlnceMion, •innttioa, siir-k»m-lti~sesh’»H, n, 
the reciprocity of existence in one another of the 
three persons of the Trinity. [L.— Incessus, pa.p. 
of Incidere, to go, proceed.] 
circumjacent, s&r-k»m-jd's»nt, ad]- lying round: 
bordering on every side.—n. circumjft'cency. 
[Li Jacens, -entis, lying—/acfre, to lie.] 
clrciiinlittoral, sAr-kam-lit’a-ral, adj. adjacent to 
the shore*line. [L. littus, for Ulus, -oris, shore.] 
circumlocution, s&r-kam-lo-k&’shan, n. expressing 
an idea in more words than are necessary: an 
instance of this: evasive talk.— v.i. circum- 
lociite', to use circumlocution.— n. circumlocQ'- 
tionist, one who does this.—circumlocutory 
(-hk'u-tar-i). — Circumlocution OflFice, in 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit, a very dilatory govern¬ 
ment department. [L. loqui, locOtus, to speak.] 
circummure, sur-kam-mur', {Shak.) v.t. to wall 
around. [L. mUrus, a wall.] 
circumnavigate, sur-kam-nav'i-gat, v.t. to sail 
round.— adj. circumnav'igable.—ns. circumnavi- 
gi'tion; circumnav'igator. 
circumnutation, s&r-kam-nu-ta'shan, n. rotation in 
a nodding position, as in the growing point of 
a plant.— v.i. circumnil'tate.— adj. circumnil'ta- 
tory. [L. nUtare, -Slum, to nod.] 
circumpolar, sur-kam-po'lar, adj. situated or 
ranging round the pole.—circumpolar stars, stars 
so near the pole of the heavens that (for places at 
the latitude in question) they never set but 
merely revolve round the pole, 
circumpose, sur-kam-poz', v.t. to place round.— 
n. circumposi'tion, the act of placing round, 
circumscissile, sur-kam-sis'il, adj. opening by a 
circular rent. (L. scissilis, cleavable.] 
circumscribe, sur-kam-skrib', v.t. to draw a line 
round: to describe a curve or figure touching 
externally: to enclose within certain limits, to 
curtail, abridge.— adj. circumscrib'able, able to 
be circumscribed.— ns, circumscrib'er, one who 
circumscribes; circumscription {-skrip'shan), 
limitation: the line that limits: the act of circum¬ 
scribing: an inscription running round: a 
defined district.— adj. circumscrip'tive, marking 
the external form or outline. [L. scrib/re, 

scriptum, to write.] 

circumspect, siir'kam-spekt, adj. looking round on 
all sides watchfully: cautious: prudent.—it. cir- 
cumspec'tion, watchfulness: caution: examin¬ 
ing.— adj. circumspec'tive, looking around: wary. 
— adv. cjr'cumspectly.— n. cir'cumspectness. [L. 
.spectre, spicire, spectum, to look.] 
circumstance, sur'kam-stans, n. the logical sur¬ 
roundings of an action: an attendant fact: an 
accident or event: ceremony: detail: (in pi.) 
the state of one’s affairs.— v.t. to place in particu¬ 
lar circumstances.— adj. circumstantial i-stan'- 
shl), consisting of details: minute.—it. circum¬ 
stantiality {-sian-shi-al'i-ti), the quality of being 
circumstantial: minuteness in details: a detail. 
— adv. circumstan'tially.— n.pl. circumstan'tials, 
incidentals: details.— v.t. circumstan'tiate, to 
prove by circumstances: to describe exactly.— 
circumstantial evidence, evidence which is not 
positive nor direct, but which is gathered in- 
ferentiaily from the circumstances in the case; 
in good or bad circumstances, prosperous or un- 
prosperous; in, under, the circumstances, con¬ 
ditions being what they are: not a circumstance 
to, iU.S.) nothing in comparison to. [L. stans, 
stantis, standing— stare, to stand.] 
circumvallate, sUr-kam-vaVdt, v.t, to surround 
with a rampart.— n. circumvallft'tion, a surroun¬ 
ding with a wall: a wall or fortification sur¬ 
rounding a town or fort: engulfing of food by 
Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: eVa-mam 


surrounding it (as by protozoa) (zool.), [L. 
vallum, rampart.] 

circamvent, sdr-kam-vetd', v,t. to go round: to 
encompass: to surround so as to intercept or 
capture: to get round, or to outwit.—w. cir- 
cumven'tion.—circnmvent'ive, deceiving by 
artifices. [L. venire, ventum, to come.] 
circumvolve, sUr-kam-volv’, v.t. to roll round.-^ 
v.i. to revolve.— n. circumvolu'tion i-ldb\ -IB\ a 
turning or rolling round: anything winding or 
sinuous. [L. voivtre, volUtum, to roll.] . 
circus, sur-kas, n. a circular building for the exhi¬ 
bition of games: a place, building, or tent for the 
exhibition of feats of horsemanship and other 
performances: a show of this kind or the com¬ 
pany of performers: a group of houses arranged 
in the form of a circle: an open place at a street 
junction: a natural amphitheatre: (usu. with 
adj.) a group of people giving a displajr, esp. in a 
number of places, as tennis circus, flying circus: 
a noisy entertainment or scene.— a^. cir'cns(8)y. 
— n. cirque (surk; Ft.), a circus : a ring (poet,): 
a deep round hollow, a natural amphiUieatre 
(geog.). (L. circus —Gr. kirkos.] 
eiri, se-ra, n. (a fabric with) a highly glazed finish. 

[Fr. pa.p. of cirer, to wax.] 
cire perdue, ser per-dii, (Fr.) lit. ‘lost wax’, a 
method of casting in metal, the mould being 
formed round a wax model which is then melted 
away. 

cirl, surl, n. a species of bunting (usu. cirl bunting). 
[It. cirlo.] 

cirrhopod, Cirrhopoda, older forms of cirripcde, 
Cirripedia (as if from Gr. kirrhos, tawny, pons, 
podos, foot): also by confusion, cirrhipede, Orrhi- 
pedia. 

cirrhosis, si-ro'sis, n. a wasting of the proper tissue 
of an organ, accompanied by abnormal growth 
of connective tissue. [Gr. kirrhos, tawny— 
from the colour of the liver so diseased.] 
cirripede, sir'i-ped, n. one of the Cirripg'dia, a 
degenerate class of Crustacea, the barnacles and 
acorn-sheils.—Also cirr'iped (-ped). [L, cirrus, a 
curl, pes, pedis, foot.] 

cirrus, sir'as, n, the highest form of clouds, con¬ 
sisting of curling fibres: a tendril (ho/.): any 
curled filament (zool.): — pi. cirr'i.— adjs. cirr'at^ 
cirr'iform, like a cirrus; cirr'igrade, moving by 
cirri.— adjs. cirr'ose, with tendrils; cirr'ous, 
having a cirrus.— ns. cirr'o-cu'mulus, a cloud of 
small white flakes or ripples (also mackerel sk^)', 
cirr'o-str&'tus, a high thin sheet of haze-like 
cloud. [L., a curl, tuft. The common spellings 
cirrhus, etc., are due to confusion with Gr. 
kirrhos, tawny.} 

Cisalpine, sis-alp'in, -in, adj. on this (i.e. the 
Roman) side of the Alps.—So Cisatlan'tic; 
Cisleithan (-li't(k)an) on this side of the I,citha 
(which once in part separated Austria and 
Hungary); Austrian; cismon'tane, on this side 
of the mountains—opp. to ultramontane; Cispa- 
dane (-p&'dan, sis'pa^an; L. Padus), on this 
(Roman) side of the Po; cispon'tine, on this side 
of the bridges, viz. in London, north of the 
Thames. [L. cis, on this side.] 
cisco, sis’ko, n, a variety of Coregonus (Leuc 
ichthys) found in Great Lakes of North America 
also lake herring. [Fr.-Canadian, clsco(ette)^ 
Ojibwa, pemitewiskawet, that which has oily 
flesh.] 

ciselure, sez'loor, n. the art or operation of chasing: 
the chasing upon a piece of metalwork.— n. 
cis'eleur (-iar), a chaser. [Fr.] 
cissoid, sis’old, n. ^lane curve consisting of two 
infinite branches s^metrfeally placed with ref¬ 
erence to the diameter of a circle, so that at one 
of its extremities they form a cusp, while the 
tangent to the circle at the other extremity is an 
asymptote. [Gr. kissoeidis, ivy-like-<-k/ssos, ivy, 
eidos, form.] 
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ciity. sWl, (slant) *>• an effeminate penon.—^AIso 
a<0. [PaitlY from the name Cecily, partly from 
■iitcr; cf. nej 

ciet, sist, n. a tomb consisting of a stone chest 
covered with stone slabs— a^s. cist'ed. contain¬ 
ing cists: dst'ic, like a cist. [See chest.] 
Cistercian, sis-tur'shen, n. a member of the order 
of monks established in 1098 in the forest of 
Ctteaux, (Cistercium), in France—an offshoot 
of the Benedictines.—Also aey. 
cistern, sis'lern, n. an artificial reservoir or tank 
for holding water or other liquid; a natural 
reservoir. [L. cisterna — chta, a chest.] 

Cistus, sis’tes, n. the rock-rose genus of shrubby 
plants, giving name to the ftmily Cistft'ceac, 
cultivated for the beauty of their flowers. [Cr. 
kistos, rock-rose.] 
cistvaen. See kistvaen. 

cit, sit, (arch, slang) n. a term of contempt for a 
townsman, not a gentleman/cm. cit'ess 
(Dr^en). — H.pl. cits {U.S, slang), civilian clothes, 
[citizen.] 

citadel, sit‘»~dil, n. a fortress in or near a city: the 
place where the guns are kept in a warship. [It. 
cittadella, dim. of citid, a city; see city.] 
cite, sit, v.t. to call or summon: to summon to 
appear in court: to quote; to name; to adduce 
as proof.— adj. cit'able, that can be cited.— ns. 
cit'al, summons to appear; citi'tion (.v/7, sit), 
official summons to appear; document contain¬ 
ing the summons: the act of quoting: the passage 
or name quoted: mention in dispatches. official 
recognition of achievement.— adi. cit'atory, hav¬ 
ing to do with citation: addicted to citation. 
[L. citdre, -dtum, to call, inten of ciere, cire, to 
make to go.] 

cithara, sith'e-ra. n. an ancient Greek musical 
instrument differing from the lyre in its flat 
shallow sound-chest.— n. cith'arist, a player on 
it.— adi- citharist'ic.— ns. cith'er, cith'em, citt'- 
em, an early modern metai-stringed musical 
instrument, played with a plectrum; the 
Tirolese zither. [L.,—Gr. kithard', cf. guitar, 
zither.] 

citigrade, sit'i-grad, adj. moving quickly: applied 
to a tribe of spiders that run down their prey— 
Lycosidae or wolf-spiders. [L. citus, quick, 
gradus, a step.] 

citizen, sil'i-zle)n, n. an inhabitant of a city: a 
member of a state: a townsman: a freeman: a 
civilian (U.S.):~fem. cit'izeness.— adj. iShak.) 
like a citi/en.—v.r. cit'izenise, -ize, to make a 
citizen of.— ns. cit'izenry, the general body of 
citizens; cit'izenship, state of being or of having 
rights and duties of a citizen: conduct in 
relation to these duties. [M.E. cite.sein —O Fr. 
citeain; see city.] 
cito, si', ki'io, (L.) quickly, 
citole, sit'61, sitSI', n. a mediaeval stringed 
instrument, prob. an earlier form of cither (sec 
under cithara). • 

citron, sil'rsn, n. the fruit of the citron-tree, 
resembling a lemon: the tree that bears it (Citrus 
ntedica). considered to be the parent of the 
lemon and lime-fruit.— ns. cit'range (-nnj), a 
hybrid between citron and orange: cit'rate, a salt 
of citric acid.— adis. cit'reous, citrine; cit'ric, 
derived from the citron (citric acid, the acid 
to which lemon and lime juice owe their sourness, 
C«H,Or).— n. cit'rin, the water-soluble vitamin P, 
found in citrus fruits, etc.— ad}, cit'rine (-rin), 
dark and greenish yellow, likg^a citron or lemon. 
—II. citrine colour: a rock-crystal of this colour. 
— ns. citroncll'a, a Ceylon grass (citronella-grasa, 
Cynshtmognn nardus) yielding citronella-oil, used 
in perfumery; citron tree: citron wood, citrus 
wood, the most costly furniture wood of the 
, ancient Romans (perhaps sandarach); cit'rus, a 
citron tree: (cqp.) a genus of Rutaceae including 
the citron, lemon, orange, etc; citrus fruits, cit- 
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rons, lemons, limes, orai^n, grapefruit.—cRiic 
acid cycle, a cycle of chemical changes in livinji 
material (e.g. muscle), in course of which eitnc 
acid is oxidised, and by whiehaceticacid or acetyl is 
converted to carbon dioxide and water, the chemi¬ 
cals released in the process being important to the 
tissue. [L. citrus, from which comes also Gr. 
kilron, a citron.] 

cittern. Same as cither. [See under ciffiara.] 

city, sit'i, n. a large town; an incorporated town 
that has or had a cathedral; a town on which 
the dignity has been conferred by tradition or 
grant; in various countries a municipality of 
higher rank, variously defined; the business 
centre or original area of a large town.—city 
article, in a newspaper, a financial or commercial 
article: city company, a London corporation 
representing any of the mediaeval trade guilds; 
city editor, the financial editor: editor in char^ 
of local news, etc. {U.S.)\ city fathers, the magis¬ 
trates: the town or city council; city man, a 
man engaged in commercial or financial work in 
a city; city manager, a man appointed by an 
elected body to manage the administrative affairs 
of a city; city mission, a mission fur evangelising 
the poor classes in the large cities; cit'y-slick'er, 
a sophisticated city-dwcller nattily dressed; city 
state, a sovereign state consisting of a city with 
a small surrounding territory.—city of God, 
heavenly city, etc., the ideal of the Church of 
Christ in glory: city of refuge, by the Jewish law 
a city where the perpetrator of an accidental 
homicide might flee for refuge; Eternal City, 
Rome; Holy City, Jerusalem. [Fr. cite, a city— 
L. ciind\, -dtis, the state— civi\, a citizen.] 

cive, siv. See chive. 

civet, siv'ii, n. a perfume obtained from the civet 
or civet cat, a small cat-like carnivore (Viverra) 
of Africa. India, etc. [Fr. civette —Ar. zabdd.) 

civic, siv'ik, adj pertaining to a city or citizen.— n. 
civ'ics, the science of citizenship.—civic centre, 
a place in which the chief public buildings of a 
town are grouped; civic crown, an oak wreath 
awarded to a Roman soldier for saving a citizen's 
life in battle. [L ciricus — civis, citizen.] 

civil, siv'ii, adj. pertaining to the community: 
polite (in any degree short of discourtesy): per¬ 
taining to ordinary life, not military: lay, secular, 
temporal, not ecclesiastical: pertaining to the 
individual citizen: relating to private niations 
amongst citizens, and such suits as arise out of 
these, as opposed to criminal (law): naturally 
good, as opposed to good through regeneration 
(Iheol.). — n. civil ian, a professor or student of 
civil law (not canon law): one engaged in civil as 
distinguished from military and naval pursuits. 
—Also adj.—ns. civ'ilist (arch ), one versed in 
civil law; civil'ity. civilisation (arch.) : good¬ 
breeding (obs.): politeness; polite attentions.— 
adv. civ illy.—fls. civ’ism, good citizenship: state 
of being well-affected to French Revolution 
principles: civv'y (slang), civilian: (in pi, 
civvies) civilian clothes.—Also udv'.—civil day, 
year, time, the day, year, time, as reckoned for 
ordinary purposes; civil death, the loss of all civil 
and legal privileges; civil defence, a civilian 
service for the wartime protection of the civilian 
population a|uiinst the effects of enemy attack by 
air. etc.; civil disobedience, refusal to obey laws 
and regulations, pay taxes, etc., used as non¬ 
violent means of forcing concessions from 
government; civil engineer, one who plans and 
builds railways, docks, etc., as opposed to a 
military engineer, or to a mechanical engineer, 
who makes machines, etc.; civil law, as opposed 
to criminal law, the law laid down by a state 
regarding the rights of the inhabitants, esp. that 
founded on Roman law; civil list, formerly a list 
of charges for civil government purposes: now 
the expenses of the sovereign's household only; 
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g hrll Uflt pwtioM, those mated by royal 
vour); eivilrlihta (often c«p.},ri^ts oft cuizen 
to personal freedom, i.e. political, racial, legal, 
social, etc.—Also ai(f .—civil service, the paid 
service of the state, in so far as it is not military 
or naval.— a4i- civ'il-suit'ed {Mtlton), sombrely 
clad.—civil war, a war between citizens of the 
same state; civvy street {coll.}, civilian life after 
the Services. [L. civilis — civis, citizen.] 
civilise, -ize, siv'll-iz, v.t. to reclaim from barbar* 
ism; to instruct in arts and refinements.—adi. 
civilis'able.— n. civilisft'tion, state of being 
civilised; culture: cultural condition or com¬ 
plex.— adj. civilised, (having) advanced beyond 
the primitive savage statj; refined in interests and 
tastes: sophisticated, self-controlled and fair- 
spoken.— n. civ'iliser. (See civil.] 
civvies. See civil. 

cizers, an old spelling {Shak.} of scissors, 
clabber, klab'»r, (esp. fr.) n. mud. [Ir. clabar, 
mud.] 

daeban, kla' or kla'hlun {Scot.) n. a small village. 

[Gael, clachan — clack, stone.] 
clack, klak, v.i. to make a noise as of a flat thing 
flapping: to chatter: to cackle.— n. a noise of 
this kind: an instrument making it: sound of 
voices; the tongue {coll.). — n. clack'er.— ns. 
clack'-box, the box containing the clack-valve of 
an engine; clack'dish {Shak.}, a wooden dish 
carried by beggars, having a movable cover 
which they clacked to attract attention; clack'• 
valve, a valve consisting of a hinged flap or other 
device that falls back with a clacking noise. 
[Prob. from the sound.) 

clad, klad, pa.t. and pa.p., also {Spens.)pres.infin., 
of clothe.clothed, or covered.— v.t. to 
cover one material with another, e.g. one metal 
with another (as in nuclear reactor), or brick or 
stonework with a different material (in building). 
—R. cladding. 

cladode, klad'od, {hot.) n. a branch with the ap¬ 
pearance and functions of a leaf. [Gr. klados, a 
shoot.] 

claes, kiaz, n.pl. Scots for clothes, 
clag, klag, {dial.) v.i. to stick.— v.t. to bedaub.— 
n. a sticky mass or clot of dirt, etc.— adf- 
clagg'y, tenacious. [Prob. Scand.; Dan. klag, 
mud; cf. clay.] 

claim, klam, v.t. to call for: to demand as a right: 
to maintain or assert.— n. a demand for some¬ 
thing supposed due: right or ground for deman¬ 
ding: the thing claimed, esp. a piece of land ap¬ 
propriated by a miner or other: {Spens. clamc) 
a call, shout.— adf. claim'ahle, that can be 
claimed.— ns. claim'ant, claim'er, one who makes 
a claim.—claim'-iump'er, one who takes posses¬ 
sion of another’s mining claim; daiming race, a 
race in which any horse having taken part in the 
race may be bought at a previously fixed price by 
anyone starting a horse at the meeting (cf. 
selling race); claims assessor, an assessor em¬ 
ployed by an insurance company, usu. in motor 
accident claims.—lay claim to, to assert a right 
to. [O.Fr. claimer —L. clamare, to call out.] 
dairaiidience, kldr-od'i-ans, n. the alleged power 
of hearing things not present to the senses.—it. 
and adl‘ clairaudlent. [Fr. clair —L. clarus, 
clear, and audience.] 

dair-dMcure, clare-obscure, kl&r-ob-skdr’. Same 
as chiaroscuro (q. v.). [Fr. clair —L. clarus, clear, 
and Fr. obscur —L. obscBrus, Obscure.] 
clairschach, kldr'shdkh, n. the old Celtic harp 
strung with wire. [Gael, and Ir. dairseach, a 
harp.] 

clairvoyance, kmr-vol »ns, n. the alleged power of 
seeing things not present to the senses.— n. and 
adj. cisirvoy'ant. [Fr. cbtir —L. clarus, clear, and 
Fr. voir —L. vldire, to see.] 
clam, klam, n. a gripping instrument: a very 
reticent person {coll.ji a scallop or scallop-shell 
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(Pecten): in America u edible aheHfish of 
varibus kinds, esp. the round clam or qualiog 
{Verms mereenarla) and the long clam (Afya 
arenarla). —v./. to gather dims {pr.p. tbam'- 
ing; Bo.f. and pa.p. clamigitd).— ns. clam'bake, 
n. a baking of clams on hot stones, with layers of 
pota^toes, fish, Indian com, etc., popular at picnic 
parties in U.S.; such a party: clam-diow'der, 
chowder made with clams; dan'-sfaell.—clam 
up {coll.), to be silent. (O.E. ctam, fetter; cf. 
Ger. klamm; Dan. kfamme.] 
clam, klam, v.t. to clog {dial,): to smear {dial.) 
{pr.p. clamm'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. clammed).— a. 
dampness {dial.). — adv. clammily.— n. clamm'- 
iness.— adi- clamm'y, sticky: moist and adhesive. 
[O.E. cUrman, to anoint; cf. Du., Dan. klam, 
damp.] 

clam, klam, n. noise produced by ringing two or 
more bells together.—Also v.t. and v.i. [Prob. 
onomatopoeic.] 

clamant, klam'snt, klSm'tnt, ad}, calling aloud or 
earnestly.— n. clam'ancy, urgency. [L. clamSre, 
to cry out.] 

clambe, klam, {Spens.) pa.t. of climb, 
clamber, klam'btr, v.i. to climb with difficulty, 
grasping with hands and feet.— n. the act of 
clambering. [From the root of climb; cf. Cer. 
klammern — klemmen, to squeeze or hold tightly.] 
dame {Spens.). Same as daim. 
clamiamphrie, klam-Jam'/rl, {Scot.) n. rubbish: 
nonsense: rabble.—Also daniamfray. [Der. 
uncertain.] 

clamour, in U.S. clamor, klam’sr, n. a loud con¬ 
tinuous outcry: uproar: any loud noise: per¬ 
sistent expression of dissatisfaction.— v.i. to cry 
aloud in demand: to make a loud continuous 
outcry.— adi- clam'orous, noisy, boisterous.— 
adv. clam'orously.—fu. dam'orousiicss; dam’- 
ourer.—clamour down, into, out of, to force an 
objective by clamouring. [L. clamor, -6ris.] 
clamour, klam'sr, {Shak.) v.t. to silence, check the 
ringing of. [Perh. conn, with clam (3).] 
clamp, klamp, n. a piece of timber, iron, etc., used 
to fasten things together or to strengthen any 
framework: any instrument for holding.—v.r. 
to bind with a clamp: to grasp or press firmly: 
to put (on) authoritatively, impose.—damp 
down on, to suppress, or suppress the activities 
of, firmly. [From a root.3een in O.E. clam, 
fetter; Du. klamp, a clamp; akin to clip, 
climb.] 

clamp, klamp, n. a heavy tread.— v.i. to tread 
heavily. [Prob. from the sound.] 
clamp, klamp, n. a stack, as of bricks for burning, 
peats, etc.: a heap: a covered heap of potatoes. 
— v.t. to put in clamps. [Prob. Du. klamp, heap.] 
clamper, klam'psr, {Scot.) v.t. to botch up. [Dm. 
unknown: prob. conn, with clamp (1).] 
dan, klanett. a tribe or collection of families sub¬ 
ject to a single chieftain, commonly bearing the 
same surname, and supposed to have a common 
ancestor: a clique, sect: a collective name for a 
number of persons or things.—<»(/. clann'ish, 
closely united and holding aloof from others, like 
the members of a clan.— adv. clann'iaUy.— ns. 
dann'ishness; clan'ship, association of families 
, under a chieftain: feeling of loyalty to a clan; 
dans'man, doiis'woman, a member of a clan. 
[Gael, clann, offspring, tribe— L.planta, a shoot.] 
clandestine, klan-4es'tin, ad}, concealed or hidden: 
private; sly.— adv. clandes'finely. [L. danr 

destinus — clam, secretly.] 
clang, klang, v.i, to produce a loud deep ringing 
sound.— v.t. to cause to clang.— n. a ringing 
sound, like that made by striking large pieces of 
metal, or that of a trumpet: the sonorous cry 
of some birds, as cranes or geese.— n. clang'cr, 
a singularly ill-timed remark or comment; a 
stupid mistake.—n. and mO. clang'ing.— ad}. 
clangorous {klang'gsrss). — adv. claag'orowly.— 
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It, clanc'our, in U.S. clangor, a clang: loud dark-red wines of Bordeaux: blood (ihiv ).— 

rin gin g noisc.—v.i. to make a clangour. (L. r./. to drink claret.—lu. dar'et-cup, a drink made 

cloHgfre, to sound: ctangof, noite of birds or up oficed claret, brandy, sugar, etc.: elar'et-i«g, 

wind instruments.] a fancy jug for holding claret. [Fr. cktirtt — 

clang. Seeklang. cfa/r—L. cMrar, clear.] ... 

claniamfray. See cfamjamphrie. clarichord, klar'hkdrd, n, a clavichord. [As if 

clank, klangk, «. a metallic sound, less prolonged from L. ciSrus, clear: see clavichord.] 
than a clang, such as is made by chains hitting clarify, klar’hfl, v.l. to make clear or pure— v.i. 
together.—v.i. or V.I. to make or cause to make a to become clear (pr.p. clar'ifying; pa.t. and 

.lank.—n. clank'ing.— a<V. clank'less, without pa.p. clar'ified).— ns. ciariflci'tion; clar'ifler. [L. 
clank. [Prob. formed under the influence of c/drus, clear, and/oc#rr, to make.] 
clink and clang.] clarinet, (arch.) clarionet, klar-ln-et'. Mar', n. wind 

clap. Map, n. a sudden blow or stroke (Ut. or fig.) : instrument, usually of wood, in which the sound 

a slap: a pat (5col.): the noise made by the is produced by a single thin reed, the compass 

sudden striking together of two things, as the being approximately that of the violin.—n. 

hands: a burst of sound, esp. thunder.—v.l. to clarinett'ist.—^the bass clarinet is pitched an 

strike together so as to make a noise: to thrust octave lower than the ordinary clarinet. [Fr.,— 

or drive together suddenly: to fasten promptly: L. c/drns, clear.] 

to pat (Scot.): to applaud with the hands: to clarion, Mar'i-an, it. a kind of trumpet whose 
bang: to put suddenly (e.g. in prison).— v.l. to note is clear and shrill; the sound of a trumpet, 

strike the hands together: to strike or slam with or a sound resembling that of a trumpet. [Fr. 

noise: to applaud: to come or go suddenly clairon—claIr —L. r/drus, clear.] 

(arch.) (pr.p. clapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. clapped), clarionet. See clarinet. 

-n. clapp'er, one who claps: that which claps, clarity, Mar'i-ti, it. clearness. [M.E. clarte —L. 
as the tongue of a bell: a contrivance for shaking clSritas, -atis.] 

a mill hopper: an instrument for making a Clarkia, Mark't-a, n. a North American genus of 

noise, as a rattle, or (in pL) bones for keeping the evening-primrose family, a favourite border 

musical time: the tongue (slang). — v.i. to make plant. [Named in honour of Captain Clark, of 

a noise like a clapper.— v.t. to ring by pulling on Lewis and Clark’s expedition.] 

a clapper.—n. and o<(i. clapp'ering.— k. clapp'ing, clarsach. Same as clairschach. 

noise of striking: applause.— ns. clap'board (or clarty, Miir'tl, (Scot.) adj. sticky and dirty. [Der. 

Mab'ard), wood for barrel staves, wainscot unknown.] 

(arch.): a thin board used in covering wooden clary, Ma’ri, n. a plant of the sage genus (Salvia 
houses ((/.5.); clap'bread, a kind of hard-baked Sclarea) with pale-blue flowers and large 
oatmeal cake: clap'dish (same as clackdish); coloured bracts: extended to others of the 
clap'nct, a net made to clap together suddenly by genus. [L.L. sclarcw, origin unknown.] 
pulling a string; clapp'erboards, hinged boards clash, klash, n. a loud noise, such as is caused by 
clapped together in front of camera before or the striking together of sheets of metal: opposi- 
afler shooting a piece of film to help to syn- tion: contradiction: chatter, codntry talk 
chronise .sound and vision; clapp'erboy, the (Scot.). —v.i. to dash noisily together: to meet in 
person who works the clapperboards.— v.t. opposition: to act in a contrary direction: to 
clapp'erclaw(arc-A.), to claw or scratch; to scold, disagree: of events, to coincide disturbingly: to 
— n. clapp'erclawer.—clap'-sill, a lock-sill, the gossip (Scot.). — v.t. to strike noisily again.st: 
bottom part of the frame on which lock-gates to bang, slam (dial.). — n. clash'ing, a striking 
shut; clap'trap, a trick to gain applause (nrcA.); against: opposition, conflict, disagreement, 
flashy display: empty words.—also adj. —n. [Imit; cf., Ger. and Sw. Matsch.] 
claptrapp'ery.—clap eyes on, to catch sight of; clasp, kidsp, n. a fastening: a supplementary 
clap hands (Sliak.), to make an agreement; clap decoration in the form of a bar on the ribbon of a 
hold ol, to seize roughly: clap up (Shak.), to medal: an embrace: a grasp.— v.t. to fasten 
conclude suddenly; like the clappers (coll.), at with a clasp: to enclose and hold in the hand or 
top speed. [O.N. klappa, to pat; Du. and Ger. arms; to embrace.— ns. clas'per, that which 
klappen.] clasps: the tendril of a plant: a clasping organ 

clap. Map, n. gonorrhoea.— v.t. to infect with (zoo/.); clasp'ing.—clasp'-knife, a knife whose 
gonorrhoea. [Cf. Du. klapnor.) blade folds into the handle. [M.E. elapse.) 

clapper, Map’ar, n. (esp. in Devon) a rude bridge class, kids, n. a rank or order of persons or 
of slabs or planks laid across supports (</fW.): a things; high rank or social standing: a number 

raised footpath (dial.): a rabbit-hole (obs.), of students or scholars who are taught together, 

[L.L. daprrium, heap of stones, rabbit-hble.] or are in the same year of their course; a scientific 

claque, klak, n. an opera hat: an institution for division or arrangement in biological classifica- 

securing the success of a performance, by pre- tion, a division above an order: a grade, as of 
concerted applause; a body of hired applauders: merit in examination: accommodation in a ship 
supporters who arc after their own ends.— n. or railway train: a section of a Methodist 
claqueur (Ma-kdr’), a member of a claque. [Fr., congregation.— v.t. to form Into a class or 
— daquer, to clap.] classes: to arrange methodically.— v.i. to take 

clarabella, Mar-a-bel'a, n. an organ-stop of a rank.— adj. (slang) of high class.— adj.s. clasa'- 
sweet, fluty tone. [L. darns, clear, bellus, able, class'ibie, capable of being classed; classed, 
beautiful.] — n. classic (klas’ik), any great writer, composer, 

Clare, k/dr, n. a nun of a Franciscan order founded or work, esp. in Greek and Latin literature: a 

by St Clare (1212).—Also Poor Clare. student of the ancient classics: a standard work: 

clarence, Mar'ans, n. a four-wheeled carriage,^ (in pL) Greek and Latin studies.— adjs. class'ic, 

seated inside for two or more persons. [Named -al, of the highest class or rank. esp. in literature 
after the Duke of Clarence (William IV).] and music: originally and chiefly used ofthe best 

Clarenceux, Clarencieux, klar’an-sii, (her.) n. the Greek and Roman writers: (as opposed to 

second king-of-arms in England, so named from romantic) like in style to the authors of Greece 

the Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III. and Rome or the old masters in music: chaste, 

clar e i k tu n , klar'an-daa, (print.) n. a form of type refined, restrained, in keeping with classical art: 

havkii a heavy face. having literary or historical associations: fradi- 

clan-«Mcarc. Sec clair-obscure. tionally accepted, long established: excellent, 

clanL’fitor'ar, n. originally applied to wines of a standard (slang): Presbyterian, of a classis 

•Kfltt-red colour, but now used in England for the (Milt.): of clothes, made in simple tailored style 

fBte,far: mi, hut (her); mf/ie; m6le,f0r; mBte; mdoii,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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danes alsto 

that does not soon go out of fashion.—^Also n. 
n. elassical'ity.— a^y. clau'ically.— lu. classical- 
nets; clasi'icisia i-slzm), a classical idiom: in 
literature> music, etc., a principle, character, or 
tendency such as is seen in Creek classical 
literature, marked by beauty of form, good 
taste, restraint, and clarity—opposed to roman¬ 
ticism l classicist, one versed in the classics, or 
devoted to their being used in education: one 
who is for classicism rather than romanticism.— 
adjs. classless, having no class distinctions: not 
belonging obviously to any social class; class'y 
(slang), of or characteristic of high or upper class. 
—class'-book, a book used in class teaching.— 
aM. class'-coD'acious, clearly or acutely conscious 
of membership of a social class.—clasa'- 
fellow, clau'mate, a pupil in the same class at 
school or college: classic races, the five chief 
annual horse-races—the Two Thousand Guineas, 
One Thousand, Derby, Oaks, and St Leger; 
class'-lead'er, the leader of a class in a Methodist 
church; class legislation, legislation in the 
interests of a class; class'man, one who has 
gained honours of a certain class at the Oxford 
examinations—opp. to passman; ciasa'room, a 
room in which a class is held; class'-war', 
hostility or hostilities between different social 
ranks or classes, esp. between the proletariat and 
the combined middle and upper classes.—take a 
class, to take honours in an examination, as 
opposed to the mere pass. [L. classis, a division 
of the Roman people.] 

classes ais^s, klas e-sa, (Fr.) the well-off classes, 
classify, klas’i-fi, v.t. to arrange in classes: to 
make secret for security reasons:— pr.p. classify¬ 
ing; pa.p. classified.— a^s. classifl'able, capable 
of being classified; classiflc, denoting classes.— 
fi. classified lion, act or system of arranging in 
classes.— adJs. classified, arranged in classes: of 
a road, in a class entitled to receive a government 
grant: classified lory.— n. classifier.—classified 
advertisements, advertisements in a newspaper or 
periodical grouped according to the goods or 
services offered. [L. classis, aaAfacire, to make.] 
classis, k/<t5'is, n. a group: a presbytery (obs.): a 
bay of a library (obs.). [L.] 
clastic, klas'tik, adj. composed of fragments, 
fragmental. [Gr. klaslos — klaein, to break.] 
clat. See claut. 

clatch, klach, kldch, (Scot.) n. a splashy slapping 
sound: a slap: anything sloppy and pasty: any¬ 
thing lumbering or clumsy, as an old gig: an un¬ 
gainly person: a slut: a botched piece of work.— 
y.i. to dabble or work in miry matter.— v.t. to 
daub, piaster: to work up into a pasty mess: to 
botch. [Cf. Ger. klatsch, slap.] 
clathrate, klath'rit, -rat, adj. lattice-shaped (biol.): 
of a molecular compound, having one compo¬ 
nent enclosed in the cavities of the crystals of 
another component (chem.). [L. clathrSre, to 
furnish with a lattice.] 

clatter, ktat'^r, n. a repeated rattling noise: a 
repetition of abrupt, sharp sounds: noisy talk: 
gossip (Scot., often in pi.).—v.i. to make rattling 
sounds: to chatter.— v.t. to cause to rattle.—n. 
clatt'erer.— odv. datt'eringly. [O.E. clatrung, 
clattering (verbal noun).] 

Claude Lorraine glass, klod lor-un' glas, a 
convex mirror, usu. coloured, employed for 
viewing landscape. [Named after the painter 
Claude GeUe, known as le Lorrain (1600-82).] 
Claudian, kld'di-»n, adj- pertaining to the Romans 
of the name of Claudius, esp. the emperors of that 
gens (Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero), or to 
their period (a.o. 14-68). 

claudication, kid-di-kd'shsn, it. a limp. [L. 
claudic&tio, -dnis — claudus, lame.] 
claugbt, claucht, kldhht, (Scot.) v.t. and v.l. to 
snatch: to clutch.—it. a hold: a snatch: a 
clutch. [From the pa.t. of cleek.] 


clause, kids, n. a sentence: part of a sentence with 
subject and predicate: an article or part of a 
contract, will, act of parliament, etc,—ad/. 
claus'uiar, pertaining to, or consisting of, a 
clause or ciaoses.—dependent clause, a part of a 
sentence which cannot stand in isolation as a 
sentence in itself—opp. to independent ctaiise. 
[Fr. clause —L. daudire, to shut.] 
claustral, kids’tral, ad/- cloistral, secluded: per¬ 
taining to a ciaustrum.— ns. claustri'tion, die act 
of shutting in a cloister: claua'truih, a thin layer 
of grey matter in the brain hemispheres;—p/. 
claus'tra; claustrophd'bia (Gr. phobos, fear), a 
morbid dread of confined places.—ctauistro- 
phobic (-fob'ik). [L. ciaustrum, an enclosed 
place.] 

clausula, kId’zhs-U, klow'sdb-la, n. a short clause 
ending a period in Latin prose:— pi. clui'sulaa. 
[L.J 

claut, kldt, clat, klat, kISt, (Scot.) n. a claw: a 
scratch: a blow: a grasp: a scraping hoe: 
something scraped together, a lump.— v.t. to 
scratch, claw: to scrape: to hoe. [Ferh. conn, 
with claw.] 

clavate, -d, kla'vat, klav'at, -id, adf. (biol.) club- 
shaped.— n. clavft'tion, articulation in a socket.— 
ad/s. clav'iUate, somewhat club-shaped; clav'i- 
form, in the form of a club.— n. clav'igcr (-i-Jer), 
a club-bearer.— ad/, clavig'erous (-(/’er-es), 
club-bearing (see also under clavis). [L. clava, a 
club.] 

clave, klSv, pa.t. of cleave (both verbs), 
clave, kid’va, n. one of a pair of small wooden 
cylinders held in the hands and struck together 
to mark S. American dance rhythm. (Sp., key 
to code, etc., clef—L. cldvis, key.] 
clavecin, klav's-sin, it. a harpsichord.—n. clav'e- 
cinist. [Fr. clavecin —L. clavis, a key.] 
claver, kla'vsr, (Scot.) n. idle talk, gossip.— v.i. 
to talk idly. [Oer. uncertain.] 
clavicembalo, klav-i-chem‘bs-ld, n. a cembalo with 
keys—a harpsichord. [It.,—L. cldvis, key, and 
cembalo.] 

clavichord, klav’i-kord, -kdrd, n. an old keyboard 
stringed instrument in which the tangent which 
struck the string and produced the sound also 
determined the vibrating length. [L. cldvis, a 
key, chorda, a string.] 

clavicle, klav'i-kl, n. collar-bone; merry-thought 
of birds.—Also clavic'flla.— adj. clavic'ular. [Fr. 
clavicule —L. cldvicula, dim. of cldvis, a key.] 
clavicom, klav'i-korn, -kdrn, adj. having clavate 
antennae.—n. a member of the Ctavicom'ia, a 
group of beetles. [L. cidva, a club, coma, a horn.] 
clavicytherium, klav-i-si-ther'i-am, n. an upright 
form of spinet. [L. cldvis, key, cytherium — 
cilhara.) 

davie, kid’vi, (Scat.) n. tar barrel burnt for luck at 
Buighead on Hogmanay (O.S.). [Unknown.] 
clavier, kid-ver', n. keyboard of a musical instru¬ 
ment: stringed keylmard instrument, esp. clavi¬ 
chord or the pianoforte. [Fr.,—^L. cldvis, a key.] 
clavis, kid’vis (L. kid'wis), n. a key, hence a clue or 
aid for solving problems, interpreting a cipher, 
etc.:— pi. cli'vcs (-viz; L. kid’was). — n. claviger 
(klav’i-Jir), one who keeps a key, a custodian.— 
ad/, clavig'erous, keeping keys (see also under 
clavate). [L. cldvis, a key.] 
daw, kid, n. the hooked ngil of a beast or bird: 
the leg of a crab, insect, etc., or its pointed end 
orpincer: an instrument shaped like a claw: the 
narrow basal part of a petal (bot.): anything like 
a claw.— v.t. to scratch: to tear: to scrape: to 
seize: to flatter, fawn on (/fg.).— ad/s. clawed, 
having claws; claw'leas.—claw'back, a toady, 
flatterer; claw'-hammer, a hammer with one part 
of the head divided into two claws, for drawing 
nails; claw'-hamm'er-coat, a facetious name for a 
dress-coat.—claw me and 1*11 claw thee, favour 
me and 1 shall do you good in return. [O.E. 


Neutial vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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r/awii; cog. ,with Ocr. klauei ^in to cImvc, to 
stidfc.j 

clay, ka, R. efttth in very fine particles, tenacious 
and impervious (agri.y. a tenacious ductile 
earthy material, berated aluminium silicates 
more or less impure (ckem. and min.)’, earth in 
general: the human body: (in full clay-pipe) a 
tobacco-pipe of baked clay.—v.t. to purify with 
clay, as su|m’.— adjs. clayed, clay-like; clay'ey, 
made of clay: covered with clay: like clay; 
clay'ish, of the nature of clay.— a^s. clay'-bank 
iU.S.), brownish yellow; clay'-brained ISkak.), 
stupid; clay'-cold, cold as clay, lifeless.—clay'- 
eat'er, one addicted to chewing a fatty clay—in 
Brazil and elsewhere; clay'-ground, ground con¬ 
sisting mainly of clay; clay'-ir'onstone, a clayey 
chalyDite; clay'-marl, a whitish chalky clay; 
clay-mill, a mill for preparing clay; clay'- 
pig^, a clay (or usu. other material) disk (or 
other shape) thrown from a trap and shot at as 
substitute for a pigeon; clay'-slate, hard, fissile 
argillaceous rock; clay'i-pit, a pit from which 
clay is dug.—^feet of clay (fig.), faults and weak¬ 
nesses of character not at first suspected; wet 
one's clay, to drink. [O.E. cUeg; cf. Dan. klxg, 
Ger. klei.) 

claymore, kUt-mor’, -mdr', n. a large sword for¬ 
merly used by the Scottish Highlanders: the old 
Celtic one-handed, two-edged longsword: now 
applied inaccurately to the basket-hilted sword 
of the officers of Highland regiments. [Gael. 
etaU^amhmdr —Gael, and Ir. claidkeamh, 
sword, mdr, great.] 

clean, k/Ai, odj. clear (5pe«u.): clear-cut: sharply 
defined: even: neat: free from dirt, stain, or 
whatever defiles: pure: guiltless: complete: with¬ 
out a catch (onW/Rg): free of radioactive fall-out; 
of a design that causes little turbulent wake 
{aerodynamics). — n. clean'nrss. — adv. quite: 
entirely: smoothly: without mishap.— v.i to 
make clean, or free from dirt.— n. clean'er, 
one who or that which cleans.— n. and adi. 
clcan'ing, (the act of) making clean.—n. cleanli¬ 
ness (klen'U-nis), habitual cleanness or purity.— 
adj. cleanly {kten'li), clean in habits and person: 
pure: neat.— adv. {kl€n'U)m a. cXena manner.— n. 
cleanness {klen’nh). —cl.ean hands, freedom from 
guilt or corruption.— a<Us. clean'-limbed, with 
shapely limbs: trim; clean'-shav'en, with all 
facial hair shaved off.—clean slate, a fresh start. 
— adl- clean'-tim'bercd {Shak.), well-propor¬ 
tioned.—ciean'-up, an act of thorough cleaning: 
the stamping out of an evil.—clean as a whistle, 
completely emptied; clean out, to clean the 
inside of: to take everything, esp. all one’s 
money, away from (one); clean up, to make 
clean: to free from vice, corruption, etc.: to 
make (large profits); come clean (slang), to 
confess, to divulge, everything; show a clean 
pair of heels, to escape by running. [O. E. clxne; 
Ger. klein, small.] 

cleanse, kkm, v.t. to make clean or pure.— adi- 
cleans'abic.— ns. cleans'er,' one who, or that 
which, cleanses; cleans'ing, purification. [O.E. 
clsenslan.] 

clear, kler, adi- pure, bright, undimmed, un¬ 
clouded, undulled; free from obstruction, diffi¬ 
culty, complication, contents, blame, or accu¬ 
sation: disengaged: plain: distinct: obvious: 
without blemish, defect, drawback, or diminu¬ 
tion: perspicuous: transparent: not coded. 
— adv. in a clear manner: plainly: wholly: 
quite.— v.t. to make clear: to empty: to free 
from obscurity, obstruction, or guilt: to free, 
acquit, or vindicate: to leap, or pass by or over: 
to make as profit: to settle, as a bill: tomoveon, 
as wounded from a temporary field hospital 
(casualty dear'iim-stR'tioa): to set free for sail¬ 
ing: to decode: to unscramble: to declare free 
firoffl security, etc., restrictions.—v.f. to become 

fdt9,Jdr; ml, Mr (her); mine: mite, 


clear: grow free, bright, transparent: sail after 
satisfying all demands and obtaining permission. 
— ns. clear'age, piece o(- land eletura; dear'- 
aacc, act of cfmring: general removal or 
emptying: eviction from lands: removal of 
hindrances: intervening space: play between 
parts, as of a machine: certificate wt a ship has 
been cleared at the custom-house: deciarwon 
of freedom from restrictions; dearer; 
dear'ing, act of making clear: tract of land 
cleared of wood, etc., for cultivation: method 
by which bankers change cheques and drafts, 
and arrange the differences.— adv. dear'ly, in a 
clear manner: distinctly.—a. ciear'aess.— adfs. 
dear'-cut, sharp in outline: free from obscurity; 
clear'-eyed, clear-sighted, discerning: dear'- 
head'ed, having a clear understanding.— 
dear'ing-house, an office where clearing business 
is done (railway dear'ing-house, an office for 
adjusting claims of different railways for shares 
of freights and through tickets); dear'ing-nut, 
the seed of Strychnos potatorum, used in the East 
Indies for clearing muddy water; dear'- 
obecure' (see chiaroscuro).— adJ. dear'-sight'ed, 
having clearness of sight: discerning.—clear'- 
sidit'cdness; clear'-skin (Australian), an un¬ 
branded animal; dear'-starch'er, a laundress; 
dear'-starch'ing, the act of stiflfening linen with 
clear starch; dear'-eiory (see clerestory); 
dear'way, a stretch of road on which motorists 
are not allowed to stop; dear'wing, a trans¬ 
parent-winged moth.—dear off, to get rid of, 
dispose of: to go away, esp. in order to avoid 
something (coll.)-, clear out, to get rid of: to 
empty: of a ship, to clear and leave port: to 
take oneself off; clear the air, simplify the 
situation and relieve tension; clear the way, to 
make the way open; clear up, to make or to 
become clear; in the clear, free of suspicion: out 
of a difficulty: solvent. [Fr. clair —L. clarus, 
clear.] 

dearcoJe, klir’kdl, n, a priming coat consisting of 
size or glue with whiting.—Also dere'cole, 
claircolle (filar'). [Fr. ciaire colie, clear glue.] 

cleat, klet, n. a wedge: a piece of wood, etc., 
nailed across anything to keep it in its place or 
give it an additional strength: a piece attached 
to parts of a ship for fastening ropes.— v.t. to 
strengthen with a cleat: to fasten to or by a 
cleat. [From a supposed O.E. deaf, cf. Du. 
kloof, Dan. Mode-, Ger. kloss.] 

cleave, kllv, v.t. to divide, to split: to separate 
with violence: to go through; to pierce.—v.i. 
to part asunder: to crack:—pr.p. deav'ing; 
pa.t. dftve, or cleft, arch. cMve; pa.p. cldv'en or 
cleft.— ad/, deav'able, capable of being cleft.— 
ns, cleav'abieness; cleav'age, a split: a ten¬ 
dency to split, esp. (in rocks and minerals) in 
certain directions: mitotic cell-division: the 
hollow between a woman’s breasts, esp. as shown 
by a low-cut dress (coll.); cleav'er, one who or 
that which cleaves: a butcher's chopper.— at^. 
deav'ing, splitting.—n. a cleft. [O.E. cliofan, 
cog. with Ger. klleben.] 

cleave, klev, v.i. to stick or adhere: to unite:— 
pa.t. cleaved or clave; pa.p. cleaved.— ns. 
cleav'ers. divers (kllv’erz), goose-grass (Galium 
Aparine) which cleaves to fur or clothes by its 
hooks; deav'ing, the act of adhering.—Also ad/. 
[O.E. cllfian; cog. with Ger. kleben.] 

dechd, klech'S, klesh'a, (her.) ad/, voided or 
hollowed throughout, showing only a narrow 
border. [Fr.] 

deck, klek, (Scot.) v.t. to hatch.— n. deck'ing, a 
brood. [O.N. klekla-, cf. Dan. klxkke, to 
hatch.] 

deck, klek, n. a large hook (Scot.)', a narrow- 
faced iron-headed golf-club.— v.t. to seize, to 
hook.—v.f. (5co/.) to go arm in arm: to link: to 
marry:—p 0 .f. and pa.p. decked, cleek'it, clanght, 

fik; mate; mildn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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deep 


cHcnt 


pron. kidhht, [Northern, perh. related to 
clatch.1 

deep. See eUpe. 

clef, kkf, n. a charader placed on the stave by 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixed. 
(Fr. clef, key—L. clSvls; Cr. klels, a key.I 
cieft, kleft, pa.t. and pa.p. of cleave (1).—cleft 

S late. See palate. 

t, Meft, n. an opening made by cleaving or 
splitting: a crack, fissure, or chink.—Also clift 
(S.). [Cf. Oer. khtft, Dan. klyft, a hole.] 
cleg, kleg. It. gadfly, horse-fly. [O.N. kleigl.] 
cicistogamy, ciistogamy, klis~tog'e~mi, (oof.) n. 

' production of small flowers, often simplified and 
inconspicuous, which do not open, apd in which 
self-pollination occurs.—a<(rs. cleislogamic (-M- 
gam'lk), cleistog'amouB. [Gr. klelsios, closed, 
gamos, marriage.] 

cleithral, clitbral, klVthrtl, adj. completely roofed 
over. [Gr. kleithron, a bar.] 
clem, klem, v.i. and v./. to starve. [Dial. Eng. 
clami Cer. k/cmmcfl, to pinch.] 

Clematis, klem'»-tis, n. a genus of Ranunculaceae, 
including Virgin's Bower or Traveller's Joy. [L., 
—Gr. klematis, a plant, prob. periwinkle— 
klema, a twig.] 

clement, klem'ant, adj. mild: gentle: kind: 
merciful.— ns. clem'ence (Spens.), clem'ency, the 
quality of being clement: mildness: readiness 
to forgive.— adv. clem'ently. [Fr.,—L. clemens, 
•entis.] 

clementine, klem'an-len, n. a type of orange. 
Clementine, klem'an-ten, -tin, adj. relating to any 
of the popes named Clement, esp. Clement I or 
Clement V.—it. a follower of a leader called 
Clement. 

clench, klench, klensh, v.f. to close tightly: to 
grasp: to clinch. [Same as clinch.] 
clepe, deep, klip, (arch.) v.t. to call: to name:— 
pa.p. yclept {i-klept'). [O.E. clipian, to call.] 
clepsydra, klep'si-dra, it. an instrument for 
measuring time by the trickling of water, a 
water-clock. [L.,—Gr. klepsydra — kleptein, to 
steal, hydor, water.] 

clerestory, clear-story, clir’std-ri, -sto-, it. an upper 
storey or part with its own row of windows—esp. 
the storey above the triforium in a church, [clear, 
prob. in sense of lighted, and storey.] 
clergy, klur'ji, n. the ministers of the Christian or 
other religion, as holders of an allotted office, in 
contradistinction to the laity: learning, educa¬ 
tion (arch.). — udjs. cler'gyable, cler'giable, en¬ 
titled to or admitting of the benefit of clergy; 
cleric, -al (kkr'ik, -al), belonging to the clergy: 
pertaining to a clerk or scribe.— ns. cter'ic, a 
clergyman; cler'icalism, undue influence of the 
clergy: .sacerdotalism.— n.pl. cler'icals, clerical 
garb.— ns. cler'icate, clerical position; clericity 
{klar-is'i-ti), state of being a clergyman; clerisy 
(kler'i-si), the class of learned men, scholars.— 
black clergy, in Russia, all the regular or monas¬ 
tic, as distinct from the secular or parochial, 
clergy; cler'gyman, one of the clergy, a regularly 
ordained minister; cler'gy-woman, a woman 
who is a minister of religion: a woman belonging 
to a clergyman's family (/am.).—benefit of 
clergy, originally an exemption of clergymen, in 
certain cases, from criminal process before a 
secular judge, but later covering the first offence 
of ail who could read; clergyman's sore throat, 
chronic pharyngitis. [Fr. clergi —L. clericus — 
Gr. klerikos, from kliros, a lot, a heritage, then 
the clergy.] 

clerihew, kler'i-hS, n. a jingle in two short couplets 
purporting to quintessentialise the life and 
character of some notable person. [Started by 
£. Clerihew (Bentley) in his Biography for 
Beginners (1903).] 

clerk, kidrk (C/.S. kikrk), n. a clergyman or priest: 
a scholar: one who leads the responses in the 


English Church service: in common use; one 
employed as a writer, assistant, comist, account- 
keeper, or correspondent in am office; a shop- 
assistant {U.S.).—v.i. to act as cierk.-Hn(f. 
cler'ical (see under clergy).— nr. derk'dom; 
clerk'ess, a female clerk.— as^s. clerk'ith» like a 
clerk; clerk'less, ignorant; derk'-Hke, schol¬ 
arly.—ff. clerk'lfaif, a youngeterk.— adj. clerk'ly, 
scholarly.—a</v. in a scholar-like or learned 
manner.— n. derk'ship.—Bible clerk, a scholar 
who reads the lessons in some college chapels.— 
cleric of the weather, an imaginary functionary 
facetiously supposed to direct the weather; 
clerk of works, one who superintends the erection 
of a building, etc.; JLord Clerk Register (see 
register): St Nicholas's clerks (arch.), thieves. 
[O.E. derc, a priest—L.L. cliricus’, see clergy.] 
cleromancy, Mer'o-man-si, n. divination by lot. 

[Gr. kliros, M, mantela, divination.] 
denich, kler'ook, -uk, (fJreek hist.)n. an allotment- 
holder in foreign territory retaining his Athenian 
citizenship.— n. der'uchy, deruch'ia. [Or. kler~ 
ouchos — kliros, allotment, echein, to have.] 
clench, cleugh, kloohh, Scottish form of dough, 
cieve, klev, n. clilf: hillside. [Now rare. M.E. 
cleof, a variant of cliff.] 

deveite, kle'vit, kl&'va-it, n. a pitchblende in 
octahedral crystals containing helium. [P.'T. 
Ckve, Swedish chemist.] 

clever, kkv'ar, adj. able or dexterous: ingenious: 
skilful: gocid-natured (U.S,). — ns. clev«ral'ity 
(Scot.)’, dev'emess.— a^. clev'erish, somewhat 
clever.— adv. dev'erly. [Ety. dub.] 
clevis, klev'is, n. a U-shaped piece of metal through 
which cackle may pass, fixed at the end of a 
beam. [Ety. dub.] 

dew, clue, kloo, n. a ball of thread, or the thread 
in it: a thread that guides through a labyrinth: 
anything that points to the solution of a mystery 
(usu. clue): the corner of a sail.—v.r. to coil up 
into a clew or ball: to tie up to the yards (usu. 
with up): to fix up (fig.). — adj. due'leu, without 
trace: trackless: ignorant: stupid.—dew'- 
garnet (naut.), a tackle for clewing up the smaller 
square sails for furling.— n.pl. dew'-lines, ropes 
on the smaller square sails by which they are 
clewed up for furling.—not to have a due, to have 
no information: to have no idea, no notion, at all. 
[O.E. cliwen; cf. Du. kluwen; Ger. knduel.] 
dichi, kli-sha, n. the impression made by a die in 
any soft metal: an electrotype or stereotype 
plate: stereotyped phrase, or literary tag: 
something hackneyed as idea, plot, situation.— 
adj. cli'che-ridden, filled with clichis. [Fr.] 
dick, kUk, n, a short, sharp ticking sound: any¬ 
thing that makes such a sound, as a small piece of 
iron falling into a notched wheel: a clucking 
sound produced by sudden retraction of the 
tongue from the upper teeth, palate, or else¬ 
where, characteristic of certain South African 
native languages, represented by C (dental), 
Q (palatal), and X (lateral): a latcn for a gate.— 
v.i. to make a light, sharp sound: to fit into 
place opportunely or successfully, esp. to succe^ 
in coming into relations of sociability with a 
person of the other sex (slang). — ns. click'er, the 
compositor who distributes the copy among a 
companionship of printers, makes up pages, etc.: 
one who cuts up leather for the uppers and soles 
of boots; click'ing, the action of the verb.— 
click'-bee'tle, any beetle if the family Elateridae, 
characterised by leaping in the air with a click 
when laid on their baclu; dick'-dack, a persis¬ 
tent clicking noise. [Dim. of clack.] 
dicket, klik'at, n. a latch.— v.i. to make a clicking 
sound. [O.Fr. (and Fr.) cliquet.) 
client, kli'ani, n. a vassal, dependant, or hanger- 
on: one who employs a lawyer or other profes¬ 
sional adviser: a customer.—it. di'entage, the 
whole number of one's clients: the client's 
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relation to the patron.—<up. clieBtal (-ent'O .— 
ns. ditotUa clientele {klVsn-tll), a 

following: the whole connection of a lawyer, 
•hopkcMper, etc.; cli'entship. [L. cliens, -entis, 
a dependant upon a patrdnus.} 
cliff, kl(f, n. a high stera rock: the steep side of a 
mountain.— atfjs. cUfled, cliff'yi having cliffs; 
craggy.—cliff'hanger, a tense, exciting adventure 
or contest: an ending line that leaves one in 
suspense.— v.i. cliff'hang.—n., atff- cliff'hanging. 
jo.E.cm Du. cm O.N. W l 
cuff, kliift {mus.y n. Same as clef. 
dUt. See cleft (2). 

clift, klift. n. same as cliff (through the influence 
of deft).— a4js. clift'ed, dift'y, broken into 
cliflk. 

climacteric, kli~mak~ter'ik, or kli-Mak'ur-lk, n. a 
critical period in human life, in which some great 
b<^ly clunge takes place: a critical time.— ad}. 
pertaining to such a period: critical.— adj. 
dimacter^ical.—the grand climacteric, (generally) 
the sixty-third year, supposed to be a critical 
period for men. [Gr. klimakler — klimax, a 
ladder.] 

climate, klVmat, ~mit, n. the condition of a country 
or place with regard to temperature, moisture, 
etc.: character of something (/fg.): region 
iShak.). — v.i. {Shak.) to remain in a certain 
place.— adjs. cli'matal, climatic (-mal’ik), -al.— 
V./. cirmatise, -ize (see acclimatise).—n. cli'- 
matnre (Shak.), region.— ad}, climatograph'ical. 
—ir. climatog'raphy, a description of climates.— 
ad}. cUmatolog'ical.— ns. dimatoi'ogist; ciima- 
tol'ogy, the science of climates, or an investiga¬ 
tion of the causes on which the climate of a place 
depends.—climate of opinion, the critical atmos¬ 
phere, complex of opinions prevalent at a parti¬ 
cular time or in a particular place. [Fr. climat — 
L. clima —Gr. klima, -atos, slope—klinein, to 
slope.] 

climax, klVmaks, n. the arranging of discourse in 
order of increasing strength {rhet.y. loosely, the 
last term of the rhetorical arrangement; hence, a 
culmination: the relatively stable culmination 
of a senes of plant and animal communities 
developing in an area.—v.i. to ascend in a climax: 
to culminate.— adjs. (wrongly formed) climact'ic, 
-al, pertaining to a climax.— adv, climact'ically, 
[Gr. klimax, -akos, a ladder—from kliaein, to 
slope.] 

climb, klim, v.i. or v.i. to ascend or mount by 
clutching with the hands and feet: to ascend 
with difficulty: to mount: of plants, to ascend 
by clinging to other objects, by means of hooks, 
tendrils, twining stems, or otherwise: extended 
to similar downward movement (to climb down — 
also (fig.) to abandon an excessive or overweening 
demand, position, or attitude):—pa.i. and pa-p. 
climbed, (arch.) clomb (klom). — n. an act of 
climbing: an ascent.— atfis. climb'able.— n. 
climb'er, one who or th^t which climbs: one 
who is intent upon his own social advancement: 
an old-fashioned name for a bird whose feet are 
mainly adapted for climbing: a climbing plant 
(bot.). — n. and ad}, dimb'ing.— n. climb'-down.— 
climb down, to be^me more humble: abandon a 
firmly stated opinion or resolve. [O.E. climban; 
cf. Cer. kiimmen', claqiber, cleave (3).] 
clime, klim, n. a count||,/;egion, tract, [climate.] 
dinamen, klin^S'msn,^ inclination. [L. clina- 
men.] 

clinch, kllnch, Minsk, v.t, to fasten or rivet a nail 
by bending and beating down the point: to 
clench ( 065 .): to drive home (an argument; fig.)’. 
to settle or confirm (fig.). — v.i. to grapple.— n. 
somethin set firmly: the fastening of a nail by 
besting it back: a holding grapple (boxing): a 
pun: a punning retort.— n. clinch'er, one that 
clinches: a decisive argument.— ad}- clinch'er- 
built (same as clinker-built).—dinch'er-work, 


the disposition of the side planks of a vessel, 
when the lower edge of one row overlaps the 
row next under it. [Same as dench; causal 
form of clink.] 

dine, kiln, (biol.) n. a gradation of differences of 
form, etc., seen, e.g. within one species pvtt a 
specified area of the world. [See dine-.] 
cling, kUng, v.i. to stick close by adhesive surface 
or by clasp: to adhere in interest or affection: to 
remain by an opinion: of wood, to shrink.—v.f. 
to attach: to shrivel (pa.t. and pa.p. dung).— n. 
adherence.— atUs. ding, ding'stone, having the 
pulp adhering firmly to the stone (of peaches)— 
opp. to freestone; ding'y, sticky. [ 0 .£. clingan.] 
clinic, klin'ik, n. one confined to bM by sickness 
(arch.): the instruction of medicine or surgery 
at the bedside of hospital patients: a session of 
such instruction; a private hospital or nursing- 
home: an institution, or a department of one, 
or a group of doctors, for treating patients or 
for diagnosis or giving advice: an)' group 
meeting for instruction, often remedial, in a 
particular field.—Also ad}. —^Also dinique (kiln- 
ek'). — ad}, clin'ical, hospital-like: concerned 
with, based on, observation: strictly objective. 
— adv. clin'ically.— n. clinician (•Ish'iti). — clinical 
baptism, baptism administered to persons on 
their sick-bed; clinical convert, one converted 
on his death-bed; clinical medicine, or surgery, 
medicine or surgery as taught by clinics; clinical 
lecture, one to students at the bedside of the sick; 
clinical thermometer, one for taking the tempera¬ 
ture of patients. [Gr. klinikos — Mini, a bed.] 
clink, klingk, n. a ringing sound made by striking 
metal, glass, etc.— v.t. to cause to make a ringing 
sound.— v.i. to ring: to go with a clink.— n. 
clink'er, a hard brick (also klinker, as Dutch): 
a scale or globule of black iron oxide obtained 
from red-hot iron under the hammer: incom¬ 
bustible residue of fused ash raked out of fur¬ 
naces: furnace slag: the cindery crust of some 
lava-flows.—clink'er-block, a block for building 
made from ash from furnaces; clink'stone, 
phonolite (from its metallic clink when struck). 
[A form of click and clank.] 
clink, klingk, n. (slang) prison. [Appar. orig. one 
in Southwark.] 

clink, klingk, (Spens.) n. said to mean keyhole, or 
latch. [Cf. Du. Mink, latch.] 
clink, klingk, v.t. to clinch: to rivet.— n. clink'er, 
a nail used as a protective stud in footwear, 
esp. in climbing boots: anything worthy of 
warm admiration in its kind.— ad}, (slang) 
clink'ing.—clink'er-built, made of planks 
which overlap those below (as distinguished from 
carvel-built) and fastened with clinched nails. 
[Northern form of clinch.] 
clino-, kli'nd-, in composition, oblique.— as. 
cli'noaxis ^crystal.), the clinodiagonal; clino- 
diag'onal, in a monoclinic crystal, that lateral 
axis which is not perpendicular to the vertical 
axis; clinometer (Min-, klln-om’i-tsr), any of 
various instruments for measuring slope, eleva¬ 
tion, or inclination.— ad}, clinomet'ric.— ns. 
clinom'etry; cUnopin'acoid, -pin'akoid, a form 
consisting of two faces parallel to the clinoaxis 
and the vertical axis. [Gr. klinein, to lean.] 
ciinochlore, MVno-Mor, -kibr, n. a green mineral, a 
distinctly moaocllnic variety of chlorite. 
clinquant, klingk'ant, adj- tinselly (Shak.): glitter¬ 
ing.—^. tinsel: glitter. [Fr.,—Du. klinken, to 
clink.] 

Qio, kli’d, n. the muse of history. [Gr. Kleid, 
proclaimer.] 

Clio, kli'dj n. a genus of sheli-iess pteropods, 
‘whales* food*. [Gr. Kleld, a sea-nymph.] 
clip, klip, v.r. to cut with shears: to cut off: to 
trim or cut off the hair, twigs, ends, edges, etc. of: 
to pare down: to reduce or curtail: to shorten 
in indistinct utterance: to punch a piece from: to 
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Mt sharply.—v./. to go at • good (peed (pr.p. 
cUpp'iag; pa.p. cliiw*d, dipt).—fl. an act of 
clipping: the thing removed by ciiiHPios: yinU 
of wool: a smart blow: a high sp^: a piece 
taken from a film for separate showing— a4i. 
clipped, dipt.—lu. dipp'er, one who cups: a 
diming instrument: a swift mover: a sharp- 
built fast sailing-vessel: a showy spirited person 
or anything admired (slang); dipp'ie (slang), a 
woman bus or tram conductor; dipp'imi, the act 
of dipping, esp. the edges of coins: a smaii 
piece dipped off, shred, paring: a newspaper 
cutting.—<u(i. superb: fast-goinji.—dip'-ioiat, a 
place of entertainment, e.g. a night-club, where 
customers are overcharnd or cheated.—clip 
coin, to pare the edms of coins; dip the wings, 
to cut the feathers of a bird’s winp to prevent it 
from flying: to restrain ambition (fig.): to 
deprive of the means of rising. [Prob. from O.N. 
klippa, to cut; Dan. klippe.) 
clip, klip, v.r. to embrace (arch.): to encircle: to 
hold firmly.— n. a device for gripping or clasping, 
or holding things together.— n. dip'-faook, a 
sister-hook. [O.E. clyppan, to embrace; Cer. 
kluppe, pincers.] 
clip-clop. See clop, 
clips. See clype. 

clique, kick, n. an exclusive group of persons: a 
faction: a coterie—used generally in a bad 
sense.— adj. cliqu'idi, relating to a clique: ex¬ 
clusive.— ns. cliqu'ishness; diqu'ism, tendency 
to form cliques. [Fr., orig. in sense of claque; 
prob. conn, with click.] 

ciisb-clash, klish'-klash, dishmaclaver, klish'nu- 
klav’ar, n. gossip. {S(»t. See clash, ciaver.J 
clistogamy. See cleistogamy. 
clitellum, k/i-, kli-tel'am, n. a glandular belt on a 
worm, secreting a cocoon;— pi. ditdl'a.— adf. 
cliteil'ar. [L. cUtellae, pack-saddle.] 
clithral. Same as cisithral. 
clitoris, kli’, klV, ta-ris, n. a homologue of the 
penis in the female. [Gr. kleitorts.) 
clitter, kllt'ar, v.t. and v.i. to make, or cause to 
make, a shrill rattling noise.— n. ditt'er-datt'er, 
idle talk, chatter. [Related to clatter.] 
clivers. Same as cleavers, 
cloaca, (L.-d'ftc). It. a sewer: a privy: a 

cavity in birds and reptiles, in which the intestinal 
and urinary ducts terminate: a sink of moral 
filth:— pi. cloacae (klo-a’si; L. -d-ki). — at(/s. 
clo&'cal, clofi'calin(e), cloacinal (kld-a-si'nl). [L. 
cloaca — cluere, to purge.] 
cloak, klSk, n. a loose outer garment: a covering: 
that which conceals: a disguise, pretext.— v.t. to 
clothe with a cloak: to cover: to conceal.— ns. 
cloak'-bag (obs.), a portmanteau: cloak'room, a 
room for keeping coats and hats: a room in a 
place of public assembly, e.g. a theatre, in which 
outer garments and lug^ge may be temporarily 
deposited: a lavatory.— a^s. cloak'-and-dagg'er, 
concerned with plot and intrigue; doak'-and- 
sword', concerned with fighting and romance.— 
Also (arch.) cloke. [O.Fr. cloke, cloque —L.L. 
eloca, a bell, a horseman’s bell-shaped cape; see 
dock (I).] 

cloam, klom, n. and atij. earthenware, clay, or 
made of such. [O.E. eldm, mud.] 
clobber, klob'ar, n. a paste used by shoemakers to 
hide the cracks in leather.— v.t. to overpaint a 
piece of porcelain with enamelled decoration. 
[Origin dub.] 

clobber, klob’ar, (slang) n. clothing, gear. [Origin 
dub.] 

dobber, klob’ar, (slang) v.t. to strike very hard: 
to defeat overwhelmingly. [Origin unknown.] 
dochard, klo-shdr, (Fr.) a tramp, 
doche, klosh, n. a glass under which plants are 
forced: a lady’s close-fitting hat. [Fr.; see 
clock M).] 

clock, kfok, ft. a machine for measuring time. 


strictly one with a bell; a time-measurer in 
general: the striking of the hour (Shak.). — aJ, to 
time by a clock or stop-watch: to achimre (a 
certain officially attested time for a race).—v./. 

to register a time by a recording dock_ adv. 

dock wise, in the manner -or direction of the 
hands of a clock.—dock'-golt, a putting game 
on a green mariced like a cl^k dial, in which the 
player putts from each hour-figure to a hole near 
the centre: dock'maker; dodi'work, the works 
or machinery of a clock: machinery steady and 
regular like that of a dock.— atfi. automatic.— 
against the dock, with effort to overcome shor¬ 
tage of time; dock in, out, on, off, to register 
time of coming or going, in, out, on, off; iusow 
what o’clock it is, to be wide awake, to know how 
things are; o’clock, for earlier of the dodc, as 
reckoned or shown by the clock: in a direction 
corresponding to that which would be taken by 
the hour-hand of a horizontal clock relative to a 
person at the centre and facing twelve; put back 
the dock, to return to earlier time and its con¬ 
ditions; round the clock, for the whole of the 
twenty-four hours. [M.E. clokke, prob. 
throng O.Fr. from L.L. cloca, clocca, a bell; 
mod. Fr. cloche, bell, Du. klok, bell, clock, Ger. 
glocke, bell.] 

clock, klok, n. an ornament on the side of a 
stocking.— adJ. clocked, ornamented with clocks. 
[Ety. dub.] 

clock, klok, klok, (Scot, and dial.) n. a beetle— n. 
ciock'er, a large beetle. [Origin unknown; cf. 
Swed. dial, klocka, beetle, earwig.] 
clock, klok, (Scot.) v.i. to cluck: to brood or sit. 
— n. a brooding hen’s cry: a cluck.— n. ciock'er, 
a clocking hen. (O.E. cloccian; Du. klokken.] 
clod, klod, n. a thick round mass or lump, that 
sticks together, esp. of earth or turf: a concreted 
mass: the ground: a.bed of fireclay in a coal¬ 
mine: the body of a man, as formed of clay: a 
stupid fellow.— v.t. to pelt: to throw (Scot.). — 
V.I. to throw clods:— pr.p. clodd'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. clodd'ed.— a<Os. dodd'ish; clodd'y, aboun¬ 
ding in clods: earthy.-riu/v. clod'ly.—clod'- 
bcqtpnr, a countryman: a peasant: a dolt.— ad). 
clod'hopping, boorish.—clod'pate, clod'poie, 

clod'poll, a stupid fellow.— adi. clod'pated. (A 
later form of clot.] 

doff, klof, (Scot.) It. a cleft. [Cf. O.N. klo/.J 
doff, kl^, n. an allowance on buying goods whole¬ 
sale, of 2 lb. in every 3 cwt., after tare and tret 
have been deducted. [Origin obscure.] 
dog, klog, n. a block of wood: anything hindering 
motion: an obstruction: an impediment: a 
shoe with a wooden sole.— v.t. to fasten a piece 
of wood to: to choke up with an accumulation: 
to obstruct: to encumber: to sole with wood.— 
ad/, dogged, encumbered.— ns. clogg'er, one who 
makes clogs: clogg'iness.— adi- dogg'y, lumpy, 
sticky.—doff'-al'manac, an early form of 
almanac having the indicating characters 
notched on wood, horn, etc.; dog'dance, a dance 
performed with clogs, the clatter keeping time to 
the music. [Ety. dub.] 

doison, klwa-s5, klol’sn, n. a partition, dividing 
fillet or band.— n. cloisonnage (klwds-ondsh'), 
cloisonnd work or process.— adi. doiaonm 
(klwdz-on-d, kloi-son’a, or -o'), decorated in 
enamel, in compartments fprmed ^ small fillets 
of metal.—q. work of this kind. [Fr.] 
cloister, khls’tar, it. a covered arcade forming part 
of a monastic or coll^iate establishment: a 
place of religious retirement, a monastery or 
nunnery: unenclosed place: monasticlifb.— v.l. 
to confine in a cloister: to confine within walls. 
— adi. dois'tered, dwelling in cloisters.—it. 
dois'terer, one belonging to a cloister.— asU. 
dois'tnd, claustral, pertaining or confined to a 
cloister: seduded.—n. dois'tress (Shidt.), a inin. 
—dois'ter-garth, the court or yard enclosed by a 
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cloister. (O.Fr. cMatre (O.E. clamter) —^L. 
claustrum — daudffe, clausum, to shut.] 
clokc. Same as cloalt. 
cioaibi kldm^ old pa.t, and pa.p, of climb, 
clone, kldn, (biol.) n. the whole stock of individuals 
derived asexually from one sexually produced. 
(Cr. k/bn, shoot.) 

cloBus, klo'nas, n. a spasm of alternate contrac¬ 
tions and relaxations of the muscles.—<»(/. clonic 
iktoii'ik)._ ILatiniscd from Gr. klonos, tumult.] 
cloop, kloop, n. thb sound of drawing a cork. 
[Imit.] 

cloot, Scot, kliii, kilt, n. a division of a 

cloven hoof: loosely a hoof.— at. Cloot'ie, 
Cloots, the devil. [Scot.; ety. dub.] 
clop, khp, n. the sound of a horse’s hoof-tread.— 
adv. with a clop.— v.i. to make, or go with, such a 
sound.—Also clip-clop, clop-clop. [Imit.] 
clogu^, Uo-ku, n. an embossed material.—also 
adj. [Fr.] 

close, kids, adj. shut up: with no opening: con¬ 
fined, unventilated: stifling: narrow: stingy; 
near, in time or place: intimate: compact: 
crowded: hidden: reserved: private: secret: 
(of a vowel) pronounced with slight opening, or 
with the tongue tense.— adv. in a close manner: 
tightly: nearl>: densely; secretly.—«. an 

enclosed place: a small enclosed field: a narrow 
passage of a street: the precinct of a cathedral. 
— adv. close'ly.— n. close'ness,— adjs. close'- 
band'ed, closely united; close'-barred, firmly 
closed; close'-bod'ied, fitting close to the body; 
Close Brethren, Exclusive Brethren, branch of 
the Plymouth Brethren whose members will not 
as.sociate with (e.g. cat in company with) people 
outside their group; close call, a narrow escape; 
close company, firm controlled by five, or fewer, 
people; close corporation, a corporation which 
fills up its own vacancies, without outside inter¬ 
ference; close'-fist'ed, close'-hand'ed. penurious, 
covetous; close'-grained, with the particles, 
fibres, etc., close together, compact; close har¬ 
mony, harmony in which the notes of chords lie 
close together; close'-hauled, in trim for sailing 
as near as possible to the wind.— adj. closc'- 
reefed, having all reefs taken in.—close season, 
time, a time of the year when it is illegal to kill 
certain game or fish—the breeding season: a 
prohibited period; close shave, thing, a close 
call; close'-stool, a chamber utensil enclosed in a 
box or stool; close tennis, tennis properly so 
called, distinguished from lawn-tennis.— adj. 
close'-tongued (Shak.), cautious in speaking.— 
close'-up', a photograph or film taken near at 
hand and thus detailed and big in scale : a close 
scrutiriy.—close to the chest, without reveaiing 
one's intentions. [Fr. dos, shut—L. daudfre, 
clausum, to close, shut up.] 
close, kids, v.t. to make close: to draw together 
and unite; to end.— v.i. to come together: to 
grapple: to come to an end.—n. the manner or 
time of closing: a pause or stop; a cadence: the 
end: junction: encounter (5/iok.).—m//. closed, 
shut: blocked: not open to traffic: with perma¬ 
nent sides and top: with lid, etc.: exclusive, 
having few contacts outside itself (e.g. a dosed 
community): continuous and finishing where it 
began.— ns. clos'er, one who or that which con¬ 
cludes; any portion of a brick used to close up 
the bond next to the end brick of a course; 
clofl'ing, enclosing; ending: agreement; clos'- 
urc, the act of closing: the end: the stopping of a 
dhbate by vote of the House.— v.t. to apply the 
closure to.— aiff. closed'-chain' (chem.), having a 
molecule in which the atoms are linked ringwise, 
like a chain with the ends united.—dosed 
. eirenit {television), a system in which the showing 
' is for restricted not general viewing; closed shop, 
gn establishment in which only members of a 
-trade union, or of a particular trade union, will 


be employed: the principle or policy implied in 
such a regulation: an establishment boycotted 
by the trade unions: a situation where only 
specialist personnel have access to a computer 
(opp. to open shop); closed syllable, one ending 
in a consonant.—close a bargain, to make an 
agreement; close down, to come to a standstill 
or stoppage of work: to give up business; close 
in upon, to surround and draw near to: close 
with, to accede to: to grapple with; with 
closed doors, in private, the pubKc being excluded, 
as in special cases in court, etc. [Fr. dore, 
clos —L. daudSre, clausum.) 
closet, khz'it, n. a small private room: a recess off 
a room: a privy: the private chamber of a 
sovereign, an apartment for private audience or 
council, or for private or domestic devotions.— 
v.t. to shut up in or take into a closet: to conceal: 
— pr.p. clos'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. clos'eted.— 
clos'et-play, -drama, a play to be read rather 
than acted; clos’et-strat'egist, a mere theorist in 
strategy. (O.Fr. closet, dim. of dos, an enclosure: 
see close.] 

Clostridium. klo.s-trid'l-sm, n. an ovoid or spindle- 
shaped bacterium: (cap.) a genus of spindle- 
shaped anaerobic bacteria (fam. Bacillaceae) incl. 
.several specic.s pathogenic to man and animals; 
— pi. Clostridia. — adj. clostrid'ial. [Gr. kidster, a 
spindle.] 

clot, klot, n. a mass of soft or fluid matter con¬ 
creted, as blood; a fool.— v.t. and v.i. to form 
into clots:—pr.p. clott'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
clott'ed.— v.t. clott’er, to coagulate.— ns. clott'i- 
ness: clott'ing, coagulation. ciott'y.— 

clot'poll iShak.), a clodpoll, a .blockhead; 
clotted (also clouted) cream, a famous Devon¬ 
shire dainty, prepared by scalding milk. [O.E. 
clutt, a clod of earth; cf. Du. khn. block: Dan. 
klods; Ger. klotz.) 

dote, klOt, n. the burdock: extended to other 
plants of burry character.—/i. clotbur (klot'h^r), 
burdock: a species of Xanthium .—Also clotc'- 
bur. [O.E. date.) 

cloth, kloth, kloili, n. woven material from which 
garments or covc/ings are made; a piece of this 
material: clothing: the usual dress of a trade 
or profession, csp. the clerical: a table-cloth: 
sails; a theatre curtain;— pi. cloths {kloths, 
klbdhz). — v.t. clothe (kiddh), to cover with a 
garment: to provide with clothes: to invest as 
with a garment (//p.): to cover: -pr.p. clothing 
(klodh'lng); pa.t. and pa.p. clothed (kiddhd), or 
clad.— n.pl. clothes {.kiddhz; coll. klSz), garments 
or articles of dress: blankets, sheets and cover 
for a bed.— ns. clothier {kkVdhi-sr), one who 
makes or sells cloth or clothes; clothing (kid'- 
dhing), clothes, garments: covering.—clothes’- 
basket, a large basket for holding and carrying 
clothes for the wash; clothes'-brush, a brush for 
clothes; clothes’-horse, clothes'-screen, a frame 
for hanging clothes on to dry; clotfaes'-line, a 
rope or wire for hanging clothes on to dry; 
clothes'-moth, one of various tineas whose larvae 
feed on woollens; clothes'-peg, -pin, a forked 
()iece of wood or clamp to secure clothes on a 
line; clothes'-pole, a pole from which clothes¬ 
lines are hung; clothes'-press, a place for holding 
clothes: apparatus for pressing clothes; clothes'- 
prop, a movable notched pole for raising or 
supporting a clothes-line: cloth'-hall, exchange 
building or market for the cloth trade; doth-yara, 
the yard by which cloth was measurul, formerly 
37 inches.—clothe in words, to express in words; 
clothe on, or upon, to invest: to cover: clotii of 
gold, a tissue of threads of gold and silk or wool; 
cloth of state, a canopy; cloth-yard shaft, an 
arrow a cloth-yard long; the cloth, the clerical 
profession: the clergy. [O.E. cldth, cloth; 
Ger. kleld, a garment.] 

Clotho, kid'tho, n. in Gr. myth., the Fate that 


fiUe,/Sr: mb, hdt (her); mine; m6te,/lSr; mtlte; mblin,fd6l: dhen (then) 



spins the threed of life: the pulf-edder genus, 
^r. kldthS.] 

cloture, kld'eh»r, Fr. kh-tUr, n. closure: the limi¬ 
tation of a debate in a legulative assembly, usu. 
by calling for an immediate vote —^Also v.t. 

[Fr. cUiture', see closure.] 
clou, ktoo, n, chief point of interest: dominant 
idea. [Fr., nail.] 

cloud, klowid, n. a mass of fog, consisting of 
minute particles of water, often in a frozen 
state, floating in the atmosphere: anything un¬ 
substantial Uig.y. a great number or multitude 
of anything (as cloud of witnesses) ifig.y. any¬ 
thing that obscures, as a cloud: a dullness: a 
dark or dull spot: a dark spot on a horse’s face 
iShak.y. a great volume of dust or smoke: 
anything gloomy, overhanging or bodeful.— v.t. 
to overspread with clouds; to darken: to de¬ 
fame; to stain with dark spots or streaks: to 
dull.— v.i. to become clouded or darkened.— n. 
cloud'age.— adj. cloud'ed, hidden by clouds; 
ifig-) darkened, indistinct, dull: variegated 
with spots.— adv. cioud’ily.— m. cloud'iness; 
cloud'ing, a cloudy appearance.— adj. growing 
dim.— adj. cloud'less, unclouded, clear.— adv. 
cloud'leasly.— n. cloud'let, a little cloud.— adj. 
cioud'y, darkened with, or consisting of, clouds: 
obscure: gloomy: stained with dark spots: 
‘shady’ {coll .}.—cloud'berry, a low plant related 
to the bramble, found on elevated moors in 
Britain, with an orange-red berry of delightful 
flavour.— adi- cloud'-built, made of clouds, un¬ 
substantial.— n. cloud'burst, a sudden flood of 
rain over a small area.— adj. cloud'-capt {Shak.}, 
capped with or touching the clouds.—cloud'- 
castle, cloud'land, cloud’-cuck'oo-land, or -town, 
an imaginary situation or land (the last transla¬ 
ting Aristophanes’s Nephelokokkygia); cloud'- 
chamber, an apparatus in which the path of 
charged particles is made visible by means of 
water-drops condensed on gas ions.— adj. rioud'- 
compell'ing. driving or collecting the clouds, an 
epithet of Zeus.—clouded leopard, an arboreal 
cat (Felis nebulosd) smaller than a leopard.— 
— adj. cioud'-kiss'ing (Shak.), touching the 
clouds.— adj. cloud'-toppcd, covered with or 
touching the clouds.- -under a cloud, in trouble, 
disgrace, or disfavour. [O.E. clud, a hill (as still 
in Derbyshire), then a cloud, the root idea being 
3 mass or ball; cf. clod, clot.] 
dough, ktuf, or klow, n. a ravine: a valley. [O.E. 

would cloh; Scot, cleuch.] 
clour, ktoor, (Scot.) n. a knock: a swelling caused 
by a knock.—V./. to knock: to raise a bump. 
(Origin doubtful.] 

clout, khwt, H. a piece of cloth, esp. used for 
mending; a patch: a protective plate or nail: a 
rag; in archery, the mark or target, usually in 
long-distance shooting: a shot that hits: a blow 
or cuff.— v.t. to mend with a patch: to protect 
with a plate or with nails: to cover with a cloth: 
to culT.— adj. clout’ed {Shak.), heavy and patched 
or having nails in the soles, as shoes: covered 
with a clout.— adj. clout'eriy, clownish.—clout'- 
nail, a large-headed nail: clout'-shoe, a shoe with 
clout-nails; a clown. [O.E. clul; cf. O.N. 
klutr, a kerchief; Dan. klud, rag.] 
clouted, klowt'id, adj. clotted. [See clot.] 
clove, klov, pa.t. of cleave.—clove'-hitch (see hitch); 
clove'-hook, a sister-hook, 
clove, kidv, n. a division of a bulb, as in garlic. 
[O.E. chtfui cf. cleave.] 

clove, kIdv, n. an old weight (7, 8, or 10 pounds) 
for wool and cheese. [Fr. clou —L. el&vus, 
nail.] 

clove, kIdv, it. the flower-bud of the clove-tree 
(Eugenio caryophyllata), a native of the Moluccas, 
dried as a spice, and yielding an essential oil: 
(pi.) a cordial got therefVom.—clove'-gill'y- 
flower, clove'-piok, a variety of pink, smelling of 


eloves. [Fr. ebm, nail, ftrom its shape—-L. 
clivus, a nail.) ^ 

cloven, ktdv’n, p.ad). split: divided.—mCiz. 

dov'en-foot'ed, ctov'm-hoofbd, having the hoof 
divided, as the ox or sheep.—the dovea hoof, 
applied to any indication of devilish agency or 
temptation, from the early representation of the 
devil with cloven hoofs—prob. from Pan, some 
of whose clmracteristics he shares. [Pa.p, of 
cleave, to divide.] 

clover, klo'vsr, n. a genus (Trifolium) of papiliona¬ 
ceous plants, with heads of small flowers and 
trifoliate leaves, affording rich pasturage.— ad^. 
ciov'ered, covered with clover.—clov'ery, 
abounding in clover.—ciov'er-graas, clover; 
clov'crieat, a traffic arrangement in which one 
road passes over the top of another and the roads 
connecting the two are in the pattern of a four- 
leafed clover.—live in clover, to live luxuriously 
or in abundance. [O.E. difre (usu. cli/rf); Ou. 
klaver; Dan. kidver; Ger. klee.] 

clow, klow. It. a Scots form of clove (4).— n. clow'- 
gillicflower. 

clown, klowit. It. a rustic or country-fellow: one 
with the awkward manners of a countryman: an 
ill-bred fellow: a fool or buffoon, esp. of the 
harlequinade or the circus.— v.i. to play the 
clown.— Its. clown'ery, a clown’s performance; 
clown'ing.— adj. ciown'ish, of or like a clown: 
coarse and awkward: rustic.— adv. clown'ishly. 
— Its. clown'ishness; clown'ship. [Perh.—L. 

Ger., cf. Fris. kidnne, kliiitite.] 

cloy, idol, v.t. to prick (a horse in shoeing; obs.): 
to gore: (ofa cannon) to spike: to block up: to 
overcharge with food, to satiate, esp. with sweet¬ 
ness: to disgust, weary.—v.i. to cause distaste, 
become distasteful from excess.— adjs, cloyed; 
cloy'ing; cloy'less (Shak.), that cannot cloy.— it. 
cloy'ment (Shak.), satiety, surfeit.— adj. cloy'- 
some, satiating. [Aphetised from accloy —O.Fr. 
eitcloyer (Fr. tndouer) —L.L. incldvare, to drive 
in a nail— in, in, ddvus, a nail.] 

cloye, klai, (Shak.) v.t. app., to claw, stroke with 
the claw. [Perh. claw.] 

club, klub, n. a heavy tapering stick, knobby or 
massy at one end, used to strike with: a cudgel: 
a bat used in certain games: an instrument for 
playing golf, with a wooden, iron, or aluminium 
head, or a wooden head with brass sole: a 
bunch: a card of one of the four suits: a com¬ 
bination: a clioue. set: an association of per¬ 
sons for social, political, athletic, or other ends: 
an association of persons who possess a building 
as a common resort for the members: a club¬ 
house, or the house occupied by a club.— v.t. to 
beat with a club: to gather into a bunch: to 
combine: to use as a club: to throw into con¬ 
fusion (mil.). — V.I. to join together for some 
common end: to combine together: to share 
in a cotnmon expense— a^s. club'(b)able, 
sociable; clubbed, enlarged at the end like a club. 
— n. clubb'ing, beating: combination: a 
thickening, as of finger-ends, or of cabbage- 
stems attacked by insect larvae.— ad/, clubb'ish, 
given to clubs.— its. clubb'ism, the club system; 
clubb'ist, a clubman.—club'-face, the face of a 
golf-club; club'-foot, a deformed foot.— ad/. 
clob'-foot'ed.— v.t. club'-haul (naut.), to tack by 
dropping the lee anchor qnd slipping the cable.— 
club'-be^, the head of a goll<lub.— adj. club'- 
head'ed, having a thick head.—club'lurase, a 
house for the accommodation of a club; club'- 
law, government by violence; club'-line, a short 
line at the end of a paragraph; club'man, one 
who carries a club; a member of a club: a fre¬ 
quenter of clubs, man about town; club'master, 
the manager of, or purveyor for, a club; club'- 
moss, a lycopod; club'room, the room in which a 
club meets; cliib'-rush, any sedge of the genus 
Scirpus; club sandwich, a sandwich of toast, usu. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d’a-manr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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thn* Blicei, coatajniiig diidcsa or torkey, bacon 
or ham, tettuca, tomato, and mayonnaiM; dab 
aoda, loda water; dab'womaa.— n.pl. clnba (tee 
cfaui^). [O.N. and Sw. khdAa', tame root as 


I'aata, dya'Woni. buckter^haped. 


dacfc, kbik, n. |he call of a hen to her chickens: 
any similar sound.— v.l. to make such a sound. 

J [mlt.; cf. Du. kkMctn, Oer. glueken, Dan. 

bikke, and dock.] 
clue, kKd. See dew. 

duniber, kbmA’mr, n. a kind of spaniel, formerly 
bred at Cbunber, in Notts, 
dump. kboHp, a. a thick, short, shaiwless piece of 
anything: a cluster: a clot: a thick additional 
sole: a blow.—r./. to walk heavily: to clot: to 
cluster.—v.r. to put in a clump: to beat.— n. {pi, 
in form) dumps, a parlour game of question and 
answer—also dabs.—md. dump'yf abounding 
in clumps: heavy. IProb. Scand.; Dwa-klump, 
a lump. Cf. Ger. klump, and dub.] 
dnmay, klum'xi, adv. shapeless: ill-made: un¬ 
wieldy: awkward: ungainly.—odv. dnm'sily.— 
If. dum'siness. [M.E. clumsen, to be stiff or 
benumbed.] 

chuich. khinch, -sh, n. a tou^ clay. [Prob. related 
to duBip-l 

clang, klung, pa.t. and pa.p. of cling. 

Ciuaiac, kiddn’i-ak, n. a monk or nun of a branch 
of the Benedictine order originating at Cbmy in 
France in a.d. 910.—Also o^. 
dank, kbingk, n. the gurgling sound of a liquid or 
the sound of a cork being drawn from a bottle 
{Scot.): a thump: a dolt (C/.S.).—v.f. to fall 
with a thumping sound.— v,t. {dial.), to gurgle 
while swallowing. [Imit.] 

Ciupea, kldS'plHi, n. the herring genus.— n. 
clu'praid, clu'peid, any fish of the Imrring family, 
Clu^'idae.—Also ad/, [L. ciupea, a kind of river 
fish.] 

Clttsia, kloo’s{h)l-a, n, a typical American genus of 
(mostly dimbing plants, giving an alternative 
name Clusifi'ceae to the Guttiferae. [After the 
French botanist Charles de Lteluse {L,Clusius),] 
duster, klus'tar, n, a number of things of the same 
kind growing or joined together: a bunch: a 
mass: a crowd.— v,i. to grow in or gather into 
clusters.— v,i, to collect into clusters: to cover 
with clusters.— ad/s, clus'tered, group^; cius'- 
tcrin|(: clus'tery.—clustered column, a pier which 
consists of several columns or shafts clustered 
together; clas'ter-cnp,anaccidium: clust'er-pine, 
the pinaster (F/ntis Pinaster), a pine with clustered 
cones. [O.c. clyster', L.G. kluster; cf. clot.] 
clutch, kluch, v,t. to close the hand upon: to hold 
firmly: to seize or grasp.—v.f. to make a 
snatching movement.— n, a claw: a hand (often 
in pl,y, a device by which two shafts or rotating 
members may be connected or disconnected either 
while at rest or in relative motion: grasp: a 
snatching movement. [O.E. clyccan, to clench.] 
dut^ kluch, n, a brood of chickens: a sitting of 
eggs.—v.t. to hatch. [Cf. deck.] 
clutter, klut'er, n, a clotted or confused mass: 
confusion: stir {dial,)', noise {dial,)', irregular 
interference on radar screen from echoes, rain, 
buildings, etc.— y,l, to crowd together: to go 
about in noisy confusion {dial,). —v.r. to litter. 
[From dot; influenced in meaning by cluster 
and clatter.] 

cly, kk, {slang) v.t. to seize, steal.— ns. dy'-fgk'er, 
a pickpodket; dy'-fik'ing, pocket-picking. 
[Prob. related to claw; referr^ by some to Du. 
kleed, a nrment, to fake a cly, to take a garment.] 
Clydoeaaie, klidx'aU, adi- orii^nating in Clydesdale 
(of a breed of cart-horses).— n. a Clydesdale 
horse. 

Arpa, cUpc, kUp, {Scot.) v.f. to tell tales:—also n. 
(M.E. cleplen, to cdl.j 

evpsuB, kllp’i-os, H. tne shield-like part of an 
insect’s Mud.—ad/s, clyp'eal, of the clypeus; 


cv^us {clypeus), a round shield.) 
dyster, klts’ter, h. a liquid infected into the 
intestines.— 41 . dya't«-p^ (SnofcOt a pipe or 
svringe for iidecttng a clyster. [Or. klyst^, a 
clyster-pipe— klyxetn, to wadi out.] 

Cmcus, {k)ni'kss, n. a genua of thistles. (Or. 
knikos.) 

cnida, {k)ni'da, n. a nematocyst;—p/. cnl'dae {-di). 
— n.pl. cnidfi'tia, a division of the Coelenterata 
characterised by cnidae.— n. cnl'doblast, the 
mother-cell of a cnida. [Or. kmU, a nettle, a 
sea-anemone.] 

co-,kd>,p/r. with: together. [L. co-for com, old 
form of com, with.] 

CO*, ka, Scots form of quoth. 

CO., k8, an abbreviation for company, 
coacervate, kS’Os'ar-vSt (or -ur'), v.r. to heap: to 
cause to mass together.—^Auo adl. —n. (also 
coacenri'tion) a reveruble aggregation of particles 
of an emulsoid into liquid droplets before floccu- 
hftion. [L. coacervdre, -ktum — acervus, heap.] 
coadi, kdch, n. formerly, a private carriage: a 
large, close, four-wheeled carriage, esp. one for 
state occasions or one plying for conveyance of 
passengers: a railway carriage: a bus for tour¬ 
ists and sight-seers: a ship’s cabin near the stem: 
a private tutor: a professional trainer in 
athletics: a decoy animal.—v.l. to carry in a 
coach (arch.): to tutor, instruct, prepare for an 
examination, boat-race, etc.— v.t. to go by coach: 
to act as tutor: to study with a tutor.— ns. 
coach'ee, coach'y, a coachman; coach'er, one 
who coaches: a coach-horse; coach'ing, travel¬ 
ling by coach: tutoring: instruction.—adf. 
coach'y, pertaining to a coach.—coach'-box, 
the driver’s seat on a coach; coach'builder; 
coach'-buildiag; coach'dog, a spotted dog, kept 
chiefly as an attoidant on carriages, a Dalmatian 
dog; coach'-hire, money paid for the use of a 
hired coach; coach'-honi, a post-hora; coach'- 
horse, a horse used for drawing a coach; coach'- 
house, a house to keep a coach in; cMch'man, 
the driver of a coach: a servant employed to 
drive a carriage; coach'-oflice, a coach booking- 
office; coach'-road; coach'-stand, a place where 
coaches stand for hire; coach'-way; coach'- 
wheel; coach'whip, a coachman’s whip: a kind 
of whip-snake; coach'whip-bird, an Australian 
•bird (Psophodes) that utters a sound like the 
crack of a whip; coach'work, the fine work of a 
motor-car body. [Fr. cache —^Hung. klocs, 
from Kocs, in Hungary.] 

coact, kd~akt‘, v.l. to act together.— n. coaction 
{kd-ak'shan), mutual relations.— adi- coae'tivot 
acting together.— n. coartiv'ity. [nk. co- and 
act.] 

coact, klhakt', v.t. to compd.—n. coactkm 
{kd-ok'shan), compulsion.— ad/, coac'tive, com¬ 
pulsory. [L. cdgire, cSictum, to compel.] 
coadiacent, kd-a-Jis’ant, adj. contiguous.—n. 
coa^a'ceacy. 

coadjutaat, k8-^‘a-tant, ad/, mutually helping.— n. 
one who helps another.— ns. coadi'ator, a helper, 
assistant: an associate:—/em. eoadj'utrass, 
coadj'utrix; coadj'ntoiship. [L. ad/dtor, a 
helper—mf, to, Juvare, to help.] 
coadimate, k&^td'd-n&t, v.t. to unite: to combine. 
—R. coaMak'doa.--^adl. coad'iinhtive. [L. 
adUnUre, Stum, to unite—euf, to, unus, one.] 
co-agent, kd-d'Jant, n. a joint agent.—n. co- 
i'gency. 

coagulate, kS-ag'S-Ut, v.t. to make to curdle, clot, 
or set by a chemical reaction.—v./. to curdle, 
clot, or set irreversibly.— ad/.’ clotted {rare): 
curdled.— n. coagOlabil'ity.— ad/, coag'filaUe.— 
i». coag'illaiit, a substance that causes coagula¬ 
tion; coBgfiU'tioa.— ad/s. coag'Ulltive; coat'- 
Uatory.—A. coag'filum, what is coagulated. [L. 
eodguldre, -dtum — agire, to drive.] 


fate,Jdr: mi, hdr ftier); mine; mite,Jdr: mate; maikt,fSbt: dhen (than) 
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caaila, the red4hced q^ider monkey. 

rriipf.l 

coal, kdl, n. charcoal (ofct.): a iriece of charcoal, 
cap. glowing: a firm, hrlttle, generally black 
combn^ble carbonaceous rock derivM firom 
vegetable matter (the usual sense now): a piece 
of this rock: a cindm': an ember.— vJ. to take 
in coal.— v.t. to supply with coal: to char.—n. 
coal'ita, a smokeless fiiel got by low-temperature 
carbonisation of coal.—coal'y, of or like 
coal: covered with coal.—coallMll, a calcareous 
nodule found in coal; coal'-bed, a stratum of 
coal.— a4i- coal'-Mack, black as coal, very black. 
—coal'-lwx, a box for holding coal: a shell that 
emits black smoke (m/l. slang); coal'-brass, iron 
pyrites found with coal; coat'-buiiker, a box, 
recess, or compartment for holding coal; coal'- 
cellar, a cellar or similar place for storing coal; 
coal'-cutter, a machine for undercutting a coal¬ 
bed ; OMd'-dust', coal in fine powder; cw'-tace', 
the exposed surface of coal in a mine; coarfleld, 
a distri^ containing coal strata; coal'fish, a 
dudry fish of the cod family, with a green back— 
the saith or sillock; coal'-flap, coal'-plate, a fiap 
or plate covering the entrance from the pavement 
to a coal-cellar; coal'-gaa, the mixture of gases 
produced by the distillation of coal, used for 
lighting and heating; coal'-beam, one employed 
in carrying coal; coal'-hole, a small coal-cellar: 
a hole in the pavement for filling a coal-cellar; 
coal'-house, a covered-in place for keeping coal; 
coaling station, a port at which steamships take 
in coal; ccud'man, one who has to do with coals; 
coarmaster, the owner or lessee of a coalfield; 
Coal Measures (geoL), the uppermost division of 
the Carboniferous; coar-mine, -pit, a pit or 
mine from which coal is dug; coal'-miner; coal'- 
mouse, coal'-tit, coal'-tit'mouse (also cole-), a 
dark species of tit; coal'-oil (U.S.), rodc-oil, 
shale-oil, petroleum; coal'-own'er, one who owns 
a colliery; coal'-plant, a fossil plant of the 
Carboniferous strau; coal'-poiter, one who 
carries coal; coal'-scuttle, a fireside vessel for 
holding coal; coal'-tar, gas-tar, a thwk, black, 
opaque liquid formed when coal is distilled; coal'- 
trinuner, one who stores or shifts coal on board 
vessels; coal'-whipper, one who unloads coal from 
vessels to barges.—blow the coals, to excite 
passion, foment strife; carry coals to Newcastle, 
to take a thing where it is already most abundant; 
coal-scuttto bonnet, a bonnet shaped like a coal¬ 
scuttle upside down; haul (or call) over the coals, 
to reprimand—^from the discipline applied to 
heretics; heap coals of fire on the head, to excite 
remorse and repentance by returning good for 
evil (Rom. xii. 20). [O.E. col; cog. with O.N. 
kol, Ger. koMe.] 

coalesce, kd-»-les’, v.t. to grow together or unite 
into one body.—n. coalm'ence, growing into 
each other: fusion.— a<lj. coalesc'ent.— v.t. and 
y.i. co'alise, -i» (kd's-Kz), to bring or come into 
coalition.— n. coalition (rUsh'sn), combination or 
alliance short of union, esp. of states or politi¬ 
cal parties.— a4l. conli'tionnl.— ns. coali'tkmer, 
coau'tionist.—coalition government, government, 
by a coalition of parties, sometimes called a 
iwtional government. [L. coalisctre—aliscire, 
to grow up.] 

Coa^rt, kSl’pSrt, pdrt, n, porcelain ware made 
at Coalport, near Shrewsbury, during the 19th 
century. 

coamings, kdm’lngz, (aaut.) n.pl. raised work about 
the edges of the hatches of a ship to keep water 
out. (Der. unknown.] 

coapt, kd-apt’, vJ. to adjust, i. coapt&'tion. [L. 
coaptdre — aptdre, to fit.) 

coarb, kd’drb, (hist.) n. head of a family in an Irish 
sept: an ecclesiastical successor.—Also comarb 
(kd'drh). [Ir. eomharba, successor.] 

Goarctata, kdSrk’tdt, euO. compressed: con¬ 


stricted.—-n. coarcti'tion. [L. eoorfc^ldr*, 
•dtim — ar(e)ldn, to draw togemer.] 
coarse, kdrs, kdn, rnff. oommmi, base, inferior: 
rou^: rude: uncivU; harsh: gross: large in 
gram, Sbn, or mesh, etc.: without refinement: 
roughly approximate.—m(/> coarse'-grained, large 
in grain: coarse in nature (jfb.): gross.— adv, 
coarse'iy.—v.r. and v./. coais sa, to make or 
become coarse.—it. coarse'nsss.—coars'isli, 
somewhat coarse.—coarse fish, freuwater fish 
other than those of the salmon family:—coarse 
fishing; coarse umtal, impure cuprous sulphide 
got in course of smeltir^. [From phrase ‘in 
course’, hence onUnary.] 

coast, kist, n. side (ofrs.): border of land next to 
the sea: the seashore: limit or border (ohs.): 
region (M/r.): a hill suitable for coasting: wi 
act or spell of coasting; (Spens.) cost, costs (kdst, 
kosl), coast: region: diraction: footing, terms: 
side.—v.i. coast (Spens., also cost), to approach 
■ (obs.): to sail along or near a coast: to travel 
downhill on a sledge, on a cycle without pedal¬ 
ling or in a motor-car out of gear; to glide: to 
succeed or proceed without effort.—v.r. to sail by 
or near to.—atff. coast'id.—ns. coast'or, vessel 
that sails along the coast: foot'^st on bicycle: 
container for decanter, etc. on table.— 
coast'ing, keeping near the coast; trading be¬ 
tween ports in the same country.—n. the act of 
sailing, or of trading, along the coast: advaimes 
towards acquaintance (ohsj: sliding downhill.— 
coast'guard, body of men organic to watch 
along coast for prevention of smugging, for 
life-saving, defence, etc.: a member there¬ 
of; ooast'guard(B)maa; coast'line, the line or 
boundary of a coast: shoreline; coast'-wait'er, 
a custom-house officer for coasting shipping.— 
ativs. coast'ward, -s, toward the coast; coast'- 
wise, along the coast.—atff. carried on along the 
coast.—the coast is-clear, there is no obstacle or 
danger in the wav. [O.Fr. costs (Fr. cdte)—L. 
costa, a rib. side.] 

coat, kdt, n. an outer garment with sleeves: an 
overcoat: the hair or wool of a bmist: vesture or 
habit: any covering: a membrane or layer, as of 
paint, etc.: a coat of arms (see below): a skirt 
or petticoat (dial.). — v.t. to clothe: to covct 
with a coat or layer.— ns. coat’ee, a short close- 
fitting coat; coat'ing, a covering, layer: cloth 
for coats.— -ad^. coat'less, without a coat or a 
coat of arnu.—coat'-arm'our, coat of arms, or 
heraldically embroidered garment worn over 
armour: armorial devices; coat'-card, a card 
bearing the representation of a coated fi^re, the 
king, queen, or knave—now, less correctly, called 
court-card; coat'-frock, a dress for use without 
coat or jacket: a tailored dress with fastening 
from neckline t6 hem; also cMt'-dress; coat'- 
hanger, a Curved piece of wood, etc., with a hook, 
by whicl^a coat may be hung and kept in shape; 
coat'rack, coat'stai^ a rack or stand vrith pegs 
for hanging coats on.— adf. coat'-style, of a 
shirt, buttoning all the vray down in front.—coat 
of arms, the family insignia embroidered on the 
surcoat worn over the hauberk, or coat of mail: 
theheraldicbearingsofagentleman; coatofmail, 
a piece of armour for the upper part of the body, 
made of metal scales or rings linked one with 
another.—^tum one’s coat, to change one's 
principles, or to turn from one party to another. 
[O.Fr. cote (Fr. cotte )—^L.L. eottus, cotta, a 
tunic; the fiiither etymology is uncertain.] 

CMt; coate, Shakespearian forma of quote, 
coati, k6-&’ti or -r/, or ke-wd’ti, n. an American 
plantigrade carnivorous mammal allwd to the 
raccoons.—^Also coUi-mnn'di, -mon'di. [Tupl.] 
coax, kdks, v.t. to persuade by fondling or flattery: 
to humour or soothe: to pet.—ns. coax, coax'er, 
one who coaxes.— adv. coax'iatfy, [cohn.] 
coaxial, kS-ak'si-el, ad/, having the same axis.— 
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ad¥. coax'iflDy.—coutal caUa, a cable consisting 
of one of more coaxial iHdie, each a central con* 
doctor within an outer tubular conductor, 
cob, kob, ff. a big or notable man (dial.)', a short* 
legged strong horse: a male swan (also cob'* 
swan): a lump (esp. of coal, ore, clay): a 
rounded object: a herring’s head (obs.): a 
cobloaf: the axis of a head m maize, a corncob: 
a cobnut; an irregularly-shaped Spanish* 
Amerioan dollar (hist.) — adJ. cobb'y, like a cob: 
stout, brisk, lively, arrogant (dial.). — ns. cob'- 
ioaf, a rounded, round-head^, or misshapen 
loaf: an expression of contempt (Shak.); cob'- 
not, a large hazelnut:' a game played by children 
with nuts; cob'-pipe, a tobacco pipe made from 
a corncob. (Perh. conn, with cop (1).] 
cob, kob, n. a kind of composition of clay and straw 
for building.— n. cob'-wall. [Origin unknown.] 
cob, kob, (dial.) n. a wicker basket used by sowers. 
(Origin unknown.] 

cob, kob, V.I. to strike: to thump on the buttocks, 
cobalt, kd'bdll, n. a metallic element, of atomic 
number 27: a blue pigment prepared from it— 
also c5'bait-blue'.— adf- of this deep-blue colour. 
—cobalt-60, a radioactive isotope of cobalt used 
in the gamma-ray treatment of cancer.— adjs. 
cobalt'ic; cobaltif'erous.— n. cfi'baltitc, a sulph- 
arsenide of cobalt (also cobalt glance).— 
col»lt bloom, erythrite; cobalt bomb, ^ suggested 
bomb consisting of a hydrogen bomb encased in 
cobalt—made more dangerous than ever by the 
cobalt-60 dust released. [Ger. kobalt, from 
kobold, a demon, a nickname given by the the 
German miners, because they supposed it to be a 
mischievous and hurtful metal.} 
cobber, kob'ar, (Austr.; coll.) n. mate, chum, 
buddy. [Origin unknown.] 
cobble, kob’I, cobblestone, -stdn, ns. a rounded 
stone, esp. used in paving.— v.t. to pave with 
cobblestones. [Ety. dub.] 
cobble, kob’l, v.t. to patch up or mend coarsely, 
as shoes.— ns. cobbier, one who cobbles or 
mends shoes: an iced drink made up of wine or 
spirits, sugar, lemon, etc.; cobb'lery, cobb'ling; 
cobbler’s punch, a hot drink made of beer, with 
the addition of spirit, sugar, and spice. [Der. 
unknown.] 

co-belligerent, kO-bMiJ's-rent, adj- co-operating in 
warfare.—Also «. 

Cobdenism, kob'dsn-ism, n. the policy of Richard 
Cobden (I804-I86S), the English ’Apostle of Free 
Trade’.— n. Cob'di^te, a supporter of Cob¬ 
denism, esp. a free-trader, 
cobia, ko’bi-a, n. the sergeant-fish. [Perh. of West 
Indian origin.] 

coble, cobble, kdb'l, kob’l, (Scott) n. a small flat- 
bottomed boat. [Cf. W. ceubal, a hollow trunk, 
a boat.] 

Cobol, kd'bdl, -hoi, n. a computer programming 
language, for commercial use, which uses English 
words. [Common business oriented language.] 
cobra, cobra dc capello, kd'bra, kob’ra, di ka-pel’o, 
n. a poisonous snake, found in India and Africa, 
which dilates its neck so as to resemble a hood.— 
adJs. cob'ric; cob'riform, like or akin to the 
cobra. [Port., snake of the hood.] 
coburg, ko’b&rg, n. a thin fabric of worsted with 
cotton or silk, twilled on one side. [Coburg, in 
Germany.) 

cobweb, kob’web, n. a spider’s web or net: any 
snare or device intended to entrap; anything 
flimsy or easily broken: anything that obscures. 
—AIm v.r.— n. cobwebb'ery.— adi, cob'webby. 
[Prob. attercop-web; see attercop, web.] 
coca, kS’ka, n. a Peruvian shrub (Erythroxylon 
coca) of a family akin to flax, whose leaves 
furnish an important narcotic and stimulant.— 
ns. cocaine (ko-kSn', kd’kd-ln, kd’kd-ln), an 
alkaloid obuined from coca-leaves, used as a 
local anaesthetic and as an intoxicant; cocain- 


isi'tion, -i*.—v.i. cflcaia'ise, 4ze.—m. cAcaia'isa, 
a morbid condition induced by addiction to 
cocaine; cocohi'ist. [Sp.—Quechua coca.) 
Coca-Cola, kd’kndcd'la, n. a carbonated soft 
drink. [Registered trademark.] 

Cocagne, Cocaigne. Same as Cockaigne, 
coccineons, kok-sln’iss, (obs.) adJ. bright red. [L. 
coccineus — coccum, cochineal.] 
cocco, kok'6, coco, kd'kd, n. the taro or other 
edible araceous tuber. 

coccolite, kok’d-lit, n. a variety of pyroxene: a 
small rounded body found in deep-sea ooze (also 
cocc'olith), [Gr. kokkos, a berry, lithos, a stone.] 
coccus, kok’as, n. a one-seeded portion of a dry 
fhiit that breaks up (bot.): a spherical bacterium: 
(cap.) a genus of insects in the Hemiptera, type 
of a family Coccidae (kok'si-di)’. — pi. cocci 
(kok'si). — n. coccid (kok'sid), any of the 
Coccidae.—Also atff. — ns. coccidium (kok’sid-i- 
am), a protozoan parasite of the order Coccidae 
(kok’sid-e); coccidiosis (kok-sid-i-ds’ls) a con¬ 
tagious infection of birds and animals by 
coccidae: coccidiostat (kok-sid’i-d-stat), an 
agent which builds up a resistance by the host to 
coccidae by retarding the latter’s life cycle, etc.— 
ad}, cocc'cdd.— n. Cocc'filus, a tropical genus of 
climbing plants (Menhpermaceae). —cocculus 
indicua, the dried fruit of Anamirta Cocculus 
(same family), narcotic and poisonous. [L.,— 
Gr. kokkos, a berry.] 

coccyx, kok’siks (anat.) n. the terminal triangular 
bone of the vertebral column:— pi. coccyges 
(kok-si’Jes). — adjs. coccygeal (kok-sIJ’i-al), coc- 
cyg'ian. [Gr. kokkyx, -ygos, cuckoo, coccyx (as 
resembling its bill).] 
coch, koch, (Spans.) n. Same as coach. 

Cochin, koch’in, Cochin-China, -chi'na, n. a large 
feathery-legged domestic hen, originally from 
Cochin-China. 

cochineal, koch'i-nel. -nil’, n. a scarlet dye-stuff 
consisting of the dried bodies of a Coccus insect 
gathered from a cactus in Mexico, the West 
Indies, etc.: the insect itself. [Sp. cochinilla, 
dim. of L. coccinus, scarlet— coccum (Gr. kokkos), 
a berry, as the similar kermes insect was for¬ 
merly supposed to be the berry or seed of an oak. ] 
cochlea, kok’li-a, n. anything spiral-shaped, esp. a 
snail-shell, a medick-pod, a winding stair: the 
spiral cavity of the ear (anat.). — adJ. coch'lear 
(-ll-ar), pertaining to the cochlea of the ear: 
spoon-shaped.— ns. coch'lear, cochleSr'e (L.), a 
spoon.— n.pl. Cochlekr'ia, the scurvy-grass 
genus.— adjs. cochlear'iform, spoon-shaped; 
coch'leate, coch'leated, twisted spirally: spoon¬ 
like. [L. coc(h)tea, a shell, screw, and coc(h-) 
le(ear), a spoon—Gr. kochlias, a snail.] 
cock, kok, n. a male bird, esp. of the domestic fowl 
(often compounded, as cock'bird, cock-rob'in, 
cock-sparr'ow): the time of cock-crowing (obs.): 
a weathercock: a plucky chap, a term of fami¬ 
liarity: a strutting chief or leader: anything set 
erect: a tap: part ofthe lock ofa gun, held back 
by a spring, which, when released by the trigger, 
produces the discharge: upward turn or up¬ 
turned part, as of a hat-brim: penis (low coll.). 
— v.t. to set erect or upright: to set up the brim 
of: to draw back, as the cock ofa gun: to turn 
up or to one side: to tilt up knowingly, inquiring¬ 
ly, or scornfully.— v.i. to strut: to swagger.— 
adj. cocked, set erect: turned up or to one side. 
— ns. cock'er, one who follows cock-fighting: a 
small spaniel employed in pheasant and wood¬ 
cock shooting; cock'erel, a young cock: a 
oung man—also cock'le, whence cock'le- 
rained, foolish; cocks'iness, cox'iness.— adi. 
cocks'y, cox'y, self-important, bumptious; 
cock'y, pert.—cock-a-dooo'le (-doo'), the crow 
of a cock. —V./. to crow.— adJ. cock-a-hoop', in 
exultant spirits.—cockalfi'rum, a bumptious little 
person: a boy's jumping game.— adJ. cock'-and* 
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ban', rambling and incredible.—cock'-broth, the the Australian region: a small fhrmer; also 
broth made from a boiled cock; cock'cbiter.''a cock'jr (Aus/r.).—n. oockatid, codcateel (‘til'), a 
large greyish brown beetle (Melohntka vulgaris), small crested parrot of Australia.—cow codty 
most destructive to vegetation; cock'crow, •ing, Mustr.), a dairy farmer. [Malay, iicakatiia.1 
early morning, when cocks crow; cocked hat, cockatrice, kok'a-tris, -Iris, #i. a fabulous monster 
an old-fashioned three-cornered hat; cocker like a serpent, often confounded with the basilisk: 
spaniel, a cocker; cock'eye, a squinting eye: the a cock-like monster with a dragon’s tail (her.): 
loop by which a trace is attached to the whipple- a prostitute (obs.). (O.Fr. cacatris.) 
tree.—cock'eyed, having a cockeye: on the cockboat. See cock (3). 
straight, awry (ro/i.): tipsy (co//.).—cock'flgbt, cockchafer. See cock (I). 

-ing, a tight or contest between game-cocks: a cocker, kok'»r, v.t. to pamper; to fondle: to 
fight; cockhorse', a child’s imaginary or toy indulge. [Ety. dub.; cf. Du. kokelen, O.Fr. 
horse: a trace-horse for a coach: a spirited coo«e//ner, to dandle.] 

animal.— a<0- prancing, proud.— adv. properly Cocker, kok'»r, n. a standard of accuracy and 
a-cockhorse (I.e. on cockhorse) on horseback: orthodoxy. [From Edward Cocker (1631-7S) 
exultingly.—cockicleek'ie, cockyleek'y, cocka- author of a popular arithmetic book.] 
leek'ie (Srot.), soup made from a fowl and leeks; cocker, cockerel. See cock (1). 
cock'laird (Scot.), a yeoman; cock'loft, a room cockernony, kok-or-non'l, (obs. Scot.) n. the 
just under the roof; cockmatch, a cockfight; gathering of hair in a fillet: a coiffure: a pad of 
cock-of-the-rock', a South American bird of the false hair: a starched cap. [Origin obscure.] 
cotinga family; cock'-pad(d)'le, -paid'ie (see cocket, kok'i't, r. the custom-house seal (fust.): a 
paddle 2); cock'pit, a pit or enclosed space where custom-house certificate. [Origin doubtful.] 
game-cocks fought: a frequent battlegound: cock-eye(d), cockhorse. See cock (1). 
part of a ship-of-war's lower regions used for the cockle, kok'l, n. a cornfield weed, esp. now the 
wounded in action: a sheltered depression in the corncockle.—n. cock'le-bur, clotbur (Xanthlum). 
deck of a yacht or small ship: in aircraft, a [O.E. coccel.] 

compartment in the fuselage for pilot or passen- cockle, kok'l, n. a large bivalve mollusc (Cardlunt 
ger: the driver’s seat in a racing car; cock’s'- edule or other species) with thick, ribbed, heart- 
comb, cocks'comb, the comb or crest on a cock’s shaped, equal-vaived shell : its shell: a bivalve 
head: a jester’s cap: a head (SAoA;.): a crest- shell generally.— adi- cock'led, shelled like a 
like crystalline mineral aggregate (as in cocks- cockle.— ns. cock'le-hat, a hat bearing a scallop- 
comh pyrites): a name for various plants, esp. a shell, the badge of a pilgrim; cock'leshell, the 
monstrous Celosia (fam. Amarantaceae) with shell of a cockle: a frail boat.—cockles of the 
fasciated inflorescence like a cock’s comb, also heart, the heart itself. [Fr. coquille —Gr. 
yellow-rattle (Rhinanthus), and sainfoin: a cox- konchylion — konche, a cockle.] 
comb; cocks'foot, a genus (Dactylis) of grasses cockle, kok’l, n. a pucker.—v.f. to pucker.— v.t. to 
with inflorescences like a cock’s foot; cock'- cause to pucker. [Perh. Fr. coi/Rif/cr, to blister— 
shoot iobi.), a glade where woodcock were netted coguille; see cockle (2).] 

as they shot through; cock'shot,ashyatamark; cockle, kok'l, n. a furnace or stove. [Perh. Du. 
cuck'shut iShtik.), twilight, probably referring kochel.] 
to the time when poultry are shut up, or when cockle-brained. See cock (1). 
woodcock shout: cock'shy, a throw at a thing, cockney, kok'ni, n. an egg, esp. a small misshapen 
originally a cock, as for amusement: the object egg (obs. or dial.): a coddled child (obs.): a 
set up, or a showman’s outfit for the purpose; milksop (Shak.): one whose experience and 
cock'spur, spur on the leg of a cock. —adj. cock'- knowledge are exclusively townish: (still in U.S.) 
sure, quite sure. esp. offensively.—cock'tail, a townsman: (often cap.) one born in London, 
racing horse that is not thoroughbred; one who strictly, within hearing of Bow Bells: London 
apes the gentleman: a concoction of spirituous dialect.— adj. characteristic of a Cockney.— ns. 
or other liquors, used as an appetiser: a non- cock'ncydom, the domain of Cockneys: cock- 
alcoholic appetiser consisting e.g. of sea-food ncyfica'tion.— v.t. cock'neyfy, to make Cockney, 
with a sauce.— Msoadj. —cocktail bar, a superior —ndy. cock'neyish.— n. cock'neyism, a Cockney 
kind of bar, e.g. m a hotel; cocktail dress, one idiom or characteristic.—the Cockney School, an 
for semi-formal wear.— adjs. cock'tailed. having old nickname for a suppo.sed school of writers 
the tail cocked or tilted up; cock-thropp'led, belonging to London—Leigh Hunt, Keats and 
-thrapp'led, of a horse, bending the windpipe on others. [M.E. coken-ey, cock’s egg. Others 
bridling.--cock'-throw'ing, the old sport of would connect with Fr. coquin, a rogue—L. 
throwing sticks at a cock.— adjs. cock'-up, coqui/r, a cook.] 

turned up: rising above the tops of the other cockroach, kok'roch, n. an orthopterous insect, 
letters, superior (print.). —cockyolly (kok-i-ol'i), the so-called black beetle. (Sp. cucaracha, 
a nursery or pet name for a bird.—cock a snook woodiopse, cockroach.] 

(see snook): cock of the walk, chief of a set; cockscomb, cocksfoot, cockshoot, cockshy, cock- 
knock into a cocked hat, to give a profound tail, etc., See cock (I). 
beating. [O.E. roc; O.N. koitAr.] cocky. See cock (I), cockatoo, 

cock, kok, n. a small pile of hay, dung, etc.— adj. coco, ko'ko, n. a tropical seaside palm-tree (Cocos 
cocked, heaped up in cocks. [Cf. O.N. kokkr, a nucifera), with curving stem (also co'co-palm, 

lump.] co'conut-palm, co'co-tree), producing the coco- 

cock. kok, (Shak.) n. a cockboat.— ns. cock'boat, nut.—co'co-dc-mer (-dj-mer'; Fr.). the double 

a ship's small boat: a small frail boat; cock- coconut; co'conut, (less correctly) co'coanut, 

swain (see coxwain). [Cf. cog (3).] co'kernut, a large edible nut, yielding co'conut- 

cock, corr. of god.—cock and pie (see pie (2)). butt'er or co'conut-oil', and co'conut-milk'; 

cock-a-bondy, kok'o-bon'di (coll, kok'i-bun'di), n. co'ronut-matt'ing, matting made from the husk 

a fly for angling. [Welsh coch a bon ddu, red, of the coconut; co'conut-shy, a cockshy with 

with black stem.] coconuts as targets or as prizes; double coconut, 

cockade, kok-ud', n. a rosette worn on the hat as a the large two-lobed nut of the Seychelles palm, 

badge. [Fr. cocarde — coq, cock.] Lodoicea Sechellarum. (Port, and Sp. coco, a 

Cockaigne, Cockayne, kok-Sn', n. an imaginary bugbear; applied to the nut from the three marks 

country of luxury and delight. [Ety. dub.; Fr. at the end of it, which form a grotesque face.] 
cocagne, acc. to some from L. coqufre, to cook.] cocoa, ko'ko, n. the seed of tite cacao or chocolate 
cockalorum. See cock (1). tree: a powder made from the seeds: a drink 

cockatoo, kok-»-tdd', n. a large crested parrot of made from the powder.—co'coa-beans', the 
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weds, esp. when dried and fiennented; co'co»' eaiiw ‘worm-eaten* apples to fhU prematurely. 
bWt'MT, co'coa-fat', a tot sot ftom the seeds [Et^. dub.] 

((Uflhrent from coconut butter); co'coa-nibs, cwuig. See cod (1). 

cocoa-beans shelled and bruised, (cacao.) codon, kS'don, n. a triplet oT bases in the DNA of 
coconsciotts, kd-kon'shts, adj. conscious in a the chromosomes which determines the genetic 
subsidiary stream, apart from the main stream.— code, [code.] 

n. cocon'scioosness. cod*s(-)wallop, codswailop, kodi'vmI-»p, n. non¬ 

cocoon, ko-kdon', n. the silken sheath spun by sense put forward as if serious idea or informa- 
many insect larvae in passing into the pupa stage tion. 

and by spiders for their eggs: the capsule in coeducation, ko^d-O-ki'shan, n. education of the 
which earthworms and leeches lay their eggs: a sexes together.—n. co'ed', a girl or woman 
preservative covering for militory and other educated at a coeducational institution.— adjs. 
eciuipment.—it. cocoon'ery, a place for keeping co'ed; coeduci'tional. 

silkworms when feeding and spinning cocoons, coefficient, k6-if~bh’ant, n. that which acts 
(Fr. cocon, from coque, a shell—L. concha, a together with another thing: a numerical or 
shell.] literal expression for a factor of a quantity in an 

cocnplum,/cd'kd-p/uffl. II. a West Indian rosaceous algebraic term (math.)-, a numerical constant 
tnoiChrysobalanus icaco): its edible fruit. (Sp. used as a multiplier to a variable quantity, in 
Icaco, and plum.] calculating the magnitude of a physical property 

cocotte, ko-kot', n. a light-o'-love: a loose {phys.). 

woman: a small fireproof dish, usu. for an coehom, cohom, kd'horn, it. a small mortar for 
individual portion. [Fr.) throwing grenades. [Baron van CoeAoorii( 1641- 

coco-wood, cocoa-wood, kS'kd-wdbd, n. the wood 1704).] 

of a West Indian mimosaceous tree, Inga vera: coclacantb, se’la-kanth, n. any of a group of cross- 
kokra-wood. opterygian fishes ofvery great antiquity. [From 

coction, kok'shan, it. boiling: cooking.— adJ. Gr. koHos, hollow, akantha, spine.] 

coc'tile, baked: hardened by nre, as a brick. (L. coelanaglyphic, sel-an-a-glif'ik, ad}- in cavo- 
coqutre, coctum, to boil, cook.] rilievo. [Gr. koihs, hollow, ana, up, glyphein, 

cocua-wood, kd'k»s-wdbd, it. the so-called Jamaica carve.) 

ebony (Brya cbenus; Papiiionaceae): a trade- Coelenterata, sa-frn-tar-d'/^, se-, ii.p/. a phylum of 
name for kokra-wood. many-celled animals, radially symmetrical, with 

cod, kod, codfish, kod'fish, n. a food fish (,Gadus a single body-cavity, the enteron—Hydrozoa, 
morrhua) of northern seas.—its. cod'-fisher; Scyphozoa, Anthozoa. Ctenophora.— adj. and it. 
cod'-fish'ery; cod'-fisbing; cod'ling, small cod. coefen'terate. [Gr. koihs, hollow, enteron, 
—cod'-Iiver oil, a medicinal oil extracted from intestine.) 

the fresh liver of the common cod. [Ety. dub.) coeliac, celiac, se’H~ak, adj- relating to the belly, 
cod, itod, (obs.) It. a bag: apod: the scrotum.— [Gr. koiliakos —koiVid, the belly.] 
a^s. codd'ed, enclosed in a cod; codd'ing coelomfe), se'lom, -lorn, it. the body-cavity, or 
{Shak.), lecherous.—cod'-piece, a baggy appen- space between the intestines and the body-wall in 
dage once worn in front of tight hose. [O.E. animals above the Coelenterates.— n.pi. Coelo'- 

codd, a small bag; cf. next.] mats, animals possessing a coelom.— adj. coe'- 

cod, kod, (Scot.) It. a pillow or cushion. [O.N. lomate, having a coelom.—it. a coelomate 

koddi, a pillow; cf. foregoing.] animal.— adjs. coelomat'ic, coelom'ic. [Gr. 

cod, kod, (slang) n. a fellow; a codger: a Charter- kolldma, -atos, a cavity.] 
house pensioner; a jest: a hoax.—v./. to hoax: coelostat, se'/d-sla/, it. a clock-driven mirror on an 
to poke fun at. [Ety. dub.) axis parallel to the earth’s, so as to reflect con- 

coda, kd’da, (mils.) it. a passage forming the tinuously the same region of the sky. [L. cae/iim 
completion of a piece, rounding it ofiT to a satis- (miss^lt coelum), sky, Gr. statos, fixed.) 
factory conclusion. [It.,—L. cauda, a tail.) coemption, kS-emp’shan, n. the buying up of the 
coddle, kod'I, y.t. to pamper: to fondle: to par- whole of a commodity: a mode m marriage 
boil.— It. an effeminate person. [Ety. dub.) under the fiction of a mutual sale (/toman law), 
code, kod, it. a collection or digest of laws: a [L. coemptid, -onis — emlre, to buy.) 

system of rules and regulations (specif, regarding coenaesthMia, cenesthesis, si-nes-the'sis, it. the 
education): establish^ principles or standards general bodily consciousness. [Gr. koinos, 
(of art, moral conduct, etc.): a volume: a common, aisthisis, perception.) 
system of signals: a system of words, letters, or coenenchyma,' si~neng'ki~ma, (hot.) it. gelatinous 
symbols which represent sentences or other material uniting the polyps of an anthozoan 
words, to ensure economy or secrecy in trans- colony. [Gr. koinos, common, enchyma, in¬ 
mission: a cipher.—v.r. to codify: to express in fusion.) 

code. — ns. codificft'tion (kod-, kdd-)’, codifier coenobite, cenobite, sen'o-bit, it. a monk who lives 
(kod', kdd'), cM'ist, one ;vho codifies.— v.t. in a community.---<n(/s. coenobitic (-bfl'/k),-al.— 
codify (kod', kdd'), to put into the form of a code: ns. coen'obitiam; coenS'bium, a religious com- 
to digest: to systematise:— pr.p. cod'ifyitig; munity: a colony ofunicellular organisms (bio/.): 
pa.r. and pa.p. cod'ified. [Fr. code; see codex.) — pi. -bia. [Gr. kolndbion — koinos, common, 
codeine, kd'den, -di-in, it. an alkaloid, obtained bios, life.) 

from opium, used as an analgesic and sedative, coenosarc, sin'd-sark, it. the common tissue 
[Gr. kddeia, poppy-head.) uniting the polyps of a coral or the like. [Gr. 

codex, kd'deks, it. a code: a manuscript volume: koinos, common, sarx, flesh.) 

— pi. codices (kdd'l-sez). [L. eddex or caudex, coenzyme, kd-en'zim, it. the non-protein part of an 
-ids, the trunk of a tree, a set of tablets, a book.) enzyme system, which is unaffected by heat, 
codger, kofar, it. a mean fellow: an old j^rson: a coequal, kd-i'kwal, adj. equal with another of the 
chap. [nob. a variant of cadger.) same rank or dignity.— n. one of the same rank, 

codicil* kod'l-sll, it. a supplement to a will.— adl- — n. coequality (-kwoV). — adv. cod'qually. 

•Cofficfli'ary. [L. cddicillus, dim. of eddex.] coerce, kd-drs', v.t. to restrain by force: to 
codIMa, kd^il'a, n. the coarsest part of hemp or compel.— adJ. coer'eiUe.— adv. coer'ciUy.— ns. 
flax. [Dim. of It. coda —L. cauda, a tail.) coer’eion, restraint: government by force; coer'- 

codille, kd-diV, n. a situation in ombre when the cionist.—od/. coer'eive, having power to coerce: 
challenger loses. [Fr.] compelling: tending to, or intended to coerce. 

codUngt.kod'/bv, codfin, kod'lln, n. an elon^ted —odr.coer'cively.—it.coer'civoicss. [L.coercire 
Vtlrie.—cod'lmnoHi, the moth whose larvae — arclre, to shut in.] 
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C M ■MM itfal, ke-49-m'th»l, partaldiu of fbe 
■ame eiaea c e.—n. eo wiiiiriiMty (-M-arl-tl). 
CBW t aaao—, lUf-M'iil-u, wQ. of the Mune ese: 
eontemmnuy. [L. aelBs, attSiUt, i^.] 
co-etanu, ke-i-tHr’Ml, a^. eUke etenial with 
another.— adv. co-etw'mlqr*—"• oo-etar'nitjr. 
ooeral, kd^'taU adj. of the lame age.—n. one of 
the tame age: a contemporary. [L. eoaemu — 
aevum, age.] 

oe-exiet, kd^gx-Ut’, v.f. to exist at the same time 
or together.— n. oo^xist'ence.— aeU- co-cxM'cnt. 
—peacefol co-exist«ace. a living side by side in 
mutual toleration. 

co-extcod. kd-eks-tend\ v.l. to extend equally.— n. 
oo-extaa'shm.— adl. co-exten'sive. 
cellt kof, (Scot.) v.t. to buy. [A new present 
formed from coft, pad. and pa.p. originally of 
cope—M.Du. eopen, eofte, (jghe)coft (Mod. Du. 
koopen, koeht, gekocht) to buy.] 
coffee, ko/'l, n. a powder made Iw roasting and 
grinding the seeds of a tree (Coffea anblca, 
robiuta, etc.) of the madder fami v = a drink made 
from the powder.—coff'ee4>eaii, the seed of the 
coffee-tree; coff'ae-berr'y, the fruit or the seed 
of the coffee-tree; coff'ee-bug, a coccus destruc¬ 
tive to the coffee-tree; coff'ec-cup« a cup for 
coffee: cofl'ee-disease', a leaf-disease of coffee 
caused by a rust-fungus, Hemilela vastatrix; 
coff'ee-house, a house where coffee and other 
refreshments are sold; coff'ee-mill, a machine 
for grinding coffee-beans; coff'ee-pot, a pot in 
which coffee is prepared and served; coff'ee- 
room, a room in a hotel where coffee and other 
refreshments are served: a public room; 
coff'ee-stall, a movable street stall for coffee and 
other refreshments; coff'ee-table, a small, low 
table.—^Also coff'ee-tree; white, black 

coffee, coffee respectively with and without milk. 
[Turk, kahveh — Ax, qahwah, orig. meaning wine.] 
coffer, kof’9r,-n. a chest for holding money or 
treasure: a deep panel in a ceiling.—v.r. to 
hoard up.—odr. con'ered.—coff'er-dam, a water¬ 
tight structure allowing under-water foundations 
to be built dry; coff'er-flsh, a fish lOstraclon) 
enclosed in a box of bony scales. [O.Fr. cofre, 
a chest—L. cophitm, a basket—Gr. kophinos, a 
basket.] 

cofHn, kof in, n. a pie-crust (ohs.): a chest for a 
dead body: a thick-walled container, usu. of 
lead, for transporting radioactive materials.—v.r. 
to place in a coffin.—coff'in-bone, a bone en¬ 
closed in a horse’s hoof; coff'in-tbip, a danger¬ 
ously unsound ship.—drive a nail in one’s coffin, 
to do something tending to hasten death or ruin. 
[O.Fr. cofin —L. cophUm —Gr. kophinos, a 
basket.] 

coflinite, kofin-U, n. a uranium-yielding ore. 
[From Reuben Clare Coffin, a worker of the ore 
in Colorado.] 

coffle, kofi, n. a gang, esp. of slaves. [Ar. 
qMlah, a caravan.] 

coliret,. kof’rst, n. a small coffer: a small presen- 
tation'box. [Fr., dim. otcoffire, coffer.] 
cog, kog, v.r. to cheat or deceive: to wheedle: to 
manipulate (dice) so that they may fall in a given 
way.—n. the act of cheating: deception.—n* 
cogg'er. [Thieves’ slang.] 
cog, kog, n. a catch or tooth as on a wheel.—v.r. 
to furnish with cogs; to stop (a wheel) by putting 
a block before it:—ar.p. cogg'ing; pa.t. and pa. 0 . 
cogged.—cog'-wheel, a toothed wheel. (M.E. 
coggei ety. dub.; cf. Sw. kn^ge.] 
cog, Acog, n. formerly a large ship of burdep or for 
war: a small boat: a cock-boat. [M.E. cogge, 
perh. from O.Fr. cogue, a ship, or O.N. kuggr, a 
merchant ship.] 

cogent, kd'Jent, adl> powerfiii: convincing.— ns. 
cd'gence, cft'geiicy, convincing power.— adv. 
cd'gently. [L. cdfins, -etdis, pr.p. of edgire, co-, 
agtre, to drive.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt 


coggie, cogjo, kog% kdg't, (Scot.) n. a small 
wooden bowl.—^Also cog. [Dim. Of cogno,] 
coggie, kag'A to be unsteady.—n. a cobble- 
stone.— adv. cogg'ly (Scot.), riuky. [<Mgin 
doubtfbl.] 

cogitate, k^'i-rdr, vi./. to turn a thing over in one’s 
mind: to meditate: to ponder.—^.cog'ith^ 
capable of being thought.—n. cogdtt'tiaa, deep 
thought: mediution— adl. cog'ititive, having 
the power of dilnking: given to cogitating. [L. 
cdgItSre, -Mum, to think deeply, co-, ogitMe, to 
put in motion.] 

Cognac, kon’yak, n. a French brandy made near 
Cognac, in Charente. 

cognate, kog'nM, a^. of the same family, kind, or 
nature: derived from the same ancestor, root, or 
other orimnal; related or allied.— a. one rdteted 
by blood, a kinsman .(whether agnate or not) 
(Roman law and gener.): often, any kinsman on 
either side other than an a^te: a relative on 
one’s mothm'’s side (Scots law). — n. cognl'tion. 
—cognate object, a word akin in origin or mean¬ 
ing to a normally intransitive verb, and used as 
its oUect. [L. cogndtus —co-, (g^Ssci, to be 
bom.] 

cognition,ko^n/rb'an, n. aknowledge: apprehen¬ 
sion: knowing, in the widest sense, including 
sensation, perception, etc., distimmished from 
emotion and conation ^sychol.). — ad/- cog¬ 
nisable, -iaable (kog’niz-e-oli also kon’iz-), that 
may be known or understood: that may be 
judicially investigated.— adv. cog'nisaUy.— ns. 
cog'nisance, -zance (or kon'ix-), knowledge or 
notice, judteial or private: observation: juris¬ 
diction: that by which one is known, a bad^.— 
ad}, cog'nisant (or kon’iz-), having cognisuice 
or knowledge of.—v.r. cognise', -i»', to become 
conscious of.— ad}, cog'nitive, capable of, or 
pertaining to, cognition.— n. cogmtiv'ity. [L. 
cognitid, -dais — cogndscire, cognitum — co-, 
(g)ndscire, to know.] 

cognomen, kog-nd'mzn, n. a surname: a nick¬ 
name: a name: the last of the three names of a 
Roman, indicating the house or family to whmh 
he belonged.— ad}, cbgnominal (-non'), like- 
named: relating to a cognomen.— v.t. cognom'- 
inate, to name.— n. cognomini'tion. [L. cog¬ 
nomen, -inis — co-, (g)ndmen, a name.] 
cognosce, kog-nos’, (Scots law) v.t. to examine: to 
give judgment u|Mn: to declare to be an idiot.— 
ad}, cognosc'ible. [L. cogndscire — co-, inten., 
(g)nSscire, to know.] 

cognoscente, ko-nyd-shent’d, n. one professing a 
critical knowledge of works of art, music, 
literature, etc.: a connoisseur:— pi. cognoscenti 
(-i). [It. (mod. conoscente)—!-, cogndscire, to 
know.] 

cognovit, kog-nd’vit, (law) n. an acknowledgment 
by a drfendant that the plaintiff’s cause is just. 
[L. cogndvii actidnem, (he) has confessed the 
action.] 

cogue, cog, kdg, kog, (esp. Scot.) n. a round 
wooden vessel, usu. of staves and hoops. [Ety. 
dub.] 

cohabit, kd-hab'lt, v.i. to dwell together as husband 
and wife, or as if husband and wife.— ns. cobab'- 
itant, one dwelling with others; cohabiti'tkm) 
[L. cohabit&re — co-, kabitSre, to dwell.] 
co-heir, kd-dr', n. a joint heir:—Vem. co-heir'ess. 
—n. coheritor (kd-her'it-zr), a co-heir, 
cohere, kd-her\ v.l. to stick togeffier: to be con¬ 
sistent.— ns. ciriier'encc, a sUcking together: 
consistency; cobdr'ency.—cohir'ent, sticking 
together: connected: consistent in thought or 
speech: (of a system of units) such that one unit 
multifdied or divided by another gives a third 
unit in the system exactly: (of beam of radiation) 
showing definite, not random, relationships 
between points in a cross-section.—adv. co- 
hdr'endy.—n.cohdr'er, an apparatus for detection 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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of electric waves by reduced resistance of 
imperfect contact, as if by cohesion.— a^. 
coMeiMe capable of cohesion.— n. 

cohi'sion (-zAan), the act of sticking together: a 
form of attraction by which particles of bodies 
stick together: concrescence of iike parts ( 6 or.): 
logical connection.— a4j- cohi'sive, having the 
power of cohering: tending to unite into a mass. 
— ady. cohC'sively.—lu. coM'siTeness, cohetibir- 
ity. [L. cohaerire, cotutesum —co-, haerire, to 
stick.] 

cohibit, k8~hih‘it, v.t. to restrain.— n, cobibition 
(-/sA'm).—a<(i. cohib'itire. [L. cohibire —co-, 
kabire, to have, hold.] 

cidio, cidioe, ko'hd, n. a Pacific salmon, a species of 
Oncorhynchus. 
cohog. Same as quahog. 

cohort, kd'hdrt, n. a tenth part of a Roman legion: 
any band of warriors: (esp formerly) a division 
of plants between a class and an order: in the 
classification of higher animals, one of the 
divisions between subclass and order: a group 
of individuals:] (popularly') a companion or 
follower. [L. cohors, -tls, an enclosed place, a 
multitude enclosed, a company of soldien.] 
cobortative, kS-hbr'ti-liv, ae(J- encouraging.— n. 
in Hebrew grammar, a lengthened form of the 
imperfect. [L. cohortari, ~dtus — co-, inten., 
hortari, to exhort.] 

cohime, kb-hdon', n. a Central and South American 
palm (Aitalea cohune) yielding cohune nuts and 
cofaune oil. 

coif, kolf, n. a covering for the head, esp. the 
close-fitting cap of white lawn or silk originally 
worn by serjeants-at-law: a covering for the head 
worn by women.— v.t. to provide with a coif: to 
dress (the hair).— ns. coiff'eor (kH'u-/<rr'), a 
hairdresser; /cm. coiffeuse (-ter'); coill'ure (ktvu- 
/«r'), style of hairdressing: a head-dress.—Also 
v.t. [Fr. coiffe —L.L. cofia, a cap.] 
coign, coigne, koin. Same as coin (esp. first sense 
—after Skak.), 'quoin.—coign(e) of vantage, an 
advantageous salient corner: hence, a good 
position generally. 

coil, koil, v.t. to wind in rings: to enclose in twists. 
—v.i. to wind.— n. a coiled object: one of the 
rings into which anything is coiled; a wire 
wound spirally to conduct electricity. [O.Fr. 
roillir (Fr. cueillir) —L. coUigire — col-, together, 
legfre, to gather; cf. call, collect.] 
coil, koil, n. tumult: hubbub: noise: fuss.— 
mortal coil (Hamlet III. i. 68), the toil and trouble 
of human life. (Der. unknown.) 
coin, koin, n. a corner-stone, quoin, or coign 
(Skak.): a piece of metal legally stamped and 
current as money; money.— v.t. to convert into 
money: to stamp: to invent, fabricate: (SAo/r.) 
to gain money by means of.— ns. coin'age. the act 
of coining money: the currency: the pieces of 
metal coined: the invention, or fabrication, of 
something new: what is invented; coin'er, one 
who coins money: a maker of counterfeit coins: 
an inventor; coin'ing, minting: invention.— 
coin fnoney, to make money rapidly; pay a man 
in his own coin, to give tit for tat: to give as good 
as one got. [Fr. coin, a wedge (see quoin), also 
the die to stamp money—L. cuneus, a wedge.] 
coincide, kd-in-sid', v.i. to occupy the same place 
or time: to agree: to correspond: to be identical. 
— ns. coincidence (ka-in'si-duns), fact, event, or 
condition of coinciding; the occurrence of 
events simultaneously or consecutively in a 
striking manner but without any causal con¬ 
nection between them; coin'cidcncy.— adjs. coin'- 
cident, coincidental (-dent'l).—adv. coin'eidentiy. 
[L. CO-, Incidire — in, in, cadfre, to fall.] 
co-inhere, kd-ln-hfr', v.i. to inhere together.— n. 
co-inbAr'ence. 

co-inberitor, kd-ln-her'it-ar, n. a joint heir.—n. 
co-inber'itance. 
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co-iiwtantaneous, kS-ln-st»n-tb'nl-»s, atff. exactly 
umultaneous.—w. co-instantaneity (-ta-ni'HI), 
-faistanti'neoasness.— adv. co-inatantl'neoinly. 
co-insurance, kd'in-shSd'raHs, ,n. insurance jointly 
with another, esp. when the insurer bears part OC 
the risk. 

Cointreau, kwi-trd, kw&n’ n. an orange-flavoured 
liqueur. [Trademark.] 

coir, koir, n.. the strong fibre of coconut husk. 

(From Tamil or Malayalam.] 
coistrel, coistril, kois'tril, n. a groom (obs.): a 
knave (Skak.). [See custrel.] 
coition, kd-lsh'an, cfi'itus, ns, sexual intercourse,— 
coitus interruptus, coitus intentionally inter¬ 
rupted by withdrawal before semen is ejaculated. 
(L. coitid, -onis —co-, together, ire, Uum, to go.] 
cojoin, kd-Join', (Skak.) v.t. Same as conjoin, 
coke, kok, n. a form of ftiei obtained by the heating 
of coal in confined space whereby its more vola¬ 
tile constituents are driven off: residue when any 
substance (e.g. petrol) is carbonised.—v./. and 
v.i. to make into, or become, coke. [Ety. dub.; 
not before 17th century.] 

coke, kdk, n. cocaine (slang): Coca-Cola (slang). 
cokemut, kd'kar-nut, n. a faulty form of coconut, 
cokes, kokt, (obs.) n. a simpleton. (Origin un¬ 
known.] 

col, kol, n. a depression or pass in a mountain- 
range (grog.): a region between two anticyclones 
giving a similar figure when represented in 
contour (meteor.). [Fr.,—L. collum, a neck.] 
col-. See con-. 

cola, kola, kd'h, n. a genus of West African trees 
(Cola acuminata, C. nitida) producing nuts used 
in drugs and for flavouring soft drinks: a soft 
drink so flavoured. [African name.] 
colander, cullender, kul'an-dar, n. a perforated 
vessel used as a strainer in cookery.— ns. colk'- 
tion, col'ature, straining.— adi. cS'liform, like a 
sieve. [L. cdlare, to .strain.] 
colatitude, kd-lat’i-tud, n. the complement of the 
latitude, [complement, latitude.] 

Coibcrtine, kol'h»r-tin, n. a kind of lace, so called 
from Jean Baptiste Colbert (i 619-Si), Minister of 
Finance to Louis XIV, a great patron of the arts, 
colcannon, kol-kan'an, n. an Irish dish, being a 
stew of pounded cabbage and potatoes with 
butter, [cole, cabbage; cannon unknown.] 
Colchicum, koVki-kam, n. a genus of UUaceae 
including meadow saffron: its corm and seeds, 
used for gout and rheumatism and yielding coT- 
chicine (-cki- or -kl-sen), an alkaioid used to 
produce polyploidy, etc. [L.,—Or. kolckikon, 
meadow saffron, neut. of Kolckikos, relating to 
Kolckis, the sorceress Medea’s country.] 
colcothar, kol'ko-tkdr, n. a dark-red iron peroxide 
formed by calcining iron sulphate: a reddish- 
brown colour. (Ar. qolgotar.) 
cold, kold, adj. giving or feeling a sensation that is 
felt to be the opposite of hot: chilly: low in 
temperature: _ without passion or zeal: spiritless: 
unfriendly: indifferent: reserved: suggesting 
cold rather than heat, as blue or grey (paint.): 
without application of heat; used of operations 
formerly requiring heat, e.g. cold-casting, 
’ -forging, -moulding, -welding.— n. a relative want 
of heat; the feeling or .sensatiorf caused by the 
absence of heat: coldness: a spell of cold 
weather: a disease caused by cold, a catarrhal 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory organs, usually accompanied by 
hoarseness and coughing (cold in the head, 
coryza): catarrh; chillness.—o<(/. coid'ish, 
somewhat cold.— adv. cold'ly.— n. cold'ness.— 
adJ. cold'-blood'ed, having body-temperature 
depending upon environment, as fishes: without 
feeling: hard-hearted—of persons or actions.— 
adv. cold'-biood'edly.—cold'-blood'cdness: cold'- 
chis|el, a strong and finely-tempered chisel for 
cutting cold metal: a tool used with a heavy 
fir; mite; moon, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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hammer to cut or break stone, concrete, etc.; 
cold'-cream', a creamy ointment orJg. usu. of 
almond-oil, spermaceti, white wax, and rose¬ 
water, used as a cooling dressing for the skin.— 
v.t. Ccotl.) to apply cold-cream to.— adj. cold'- 
drawn, drawn through a die without heating: 
(of vegetable oil) subjected to pressure without 
heat.—cold feet, discouragement: fear; cold'- 
frame', cold'house, a plant frame, greenhouse, 
without artificial heat; cold front, the surface of 
an advancing mass of cold air where it meets a 
retreating mass of warmer air; cold harbour, a 
wayside travellers* shelter.— atH. cold'-heart'ed, 
wanting feeling: indifferent.—cold pack, a wet 
pack prepared with cold water; cold pig (coll.), 
an application of cold water to rouse a sleeper; 
cold rubber, a hard-wearing synthetic rubber 
made at a temperature of dl^F.— atff. cold'-short, 
brittle when cold; of the temper (fig.). — v.t. 
cold'-should'er, to give the cold shoulder to.—cold 
slaw, cole-slaw; cold snap, a sudden spell of cold 
weather; cold steel, cutting or stabbing weapons, 
opp. to bullets; cold storage, storage and preser¬ 
vation of goods in refrigerating chambers: 
abeyance(^g.); cold turkey, the plain unvarnished 
truth: sudden withdrawal of narcotics: nar¬ 
cotics hangover; cold war (sec war); cold water, 
water at its natural temperature in ordinary 
conditions; cold wave (hairdressing), an artiRciai 
wave produced by a chemical solution; cold- 
without', brandy with cold water and no sugar.— 
catch cold, to contract a cold; cold as charity, a 
proverbial phrase expressing ironically great 
coldness or indifference; give (show) the cold 
shoulder, to show studied indifference: to give a 
rebuff; in cold blood, with deliberate intent, not 
under the influence of passion; leave one cold, to 
fail to impress; leave out in the cold, to neglect, 
ignore; throw cold water on, to discourage. [O.E. 
(Anglian) cald (W.S. ceald); Scot, cauld, Ger. 
kali; cf. cool, (>.N. kala, to freeze, L. gelidus — 
getu, frost.] 

cole, kdl, n. a general name for all sorts of cabbage. 
—coie'-garth, a cabbage garden; cole'-seed, 
the seed of rape: rape; cole'-slaw (-slo; Du. 
koolsla, for koolsalade, cole salad), cabbage salad; 
cole'-wort, cole—csp. heartless kinds. [O.E. cawel; 
Ger. kohl, Scot, kail; all from L. cdlis, caulis, a 
stem, csp. of cabbage.] 

Coleoptera, kol-i-op'tar-a, n.pl. an order of insects 
having the fore-wings hard or horny, serving as 
wing-cases for the functional wings—the 
beetles.— adjs. coleop'toral, coleap'terous.—/i. 
coleop'terist, a student of beetles. [Gr. koleos, a 
sheath, and pteron, a wing.] 
coleor(r}hiza, kol~i-6-rVzf, n. a protective layer on 
the radicle of some plants. [Gr. koleos, sheath, 
rhiza, root.] 
cole-slaw. See cole, 
coley, kd'li, n. the coalfish. 
colibri, kol'ib-ri, n. a humming-bird. [Sp. 
colibrl, and Ft. colibri, said to be the Carib 
name.] ■ 

colic. Sec colon (2). 

colin, kol'in, n. the Virginian quail. [Ety. un¬ 
certain; perh. Sp.] 
coliseum. See colosseum. 

coll, kol, (obs.) v.t. to embrace.—n. coll'ing, 
embracing. [Fr. col —L. collunt, the neck.] 
collaborate, kil-ah’ar-it, v.i. to work in associa¬ 
tion (sometimes invidiously, with an enemy).— 
ns. collabori'tion; collab'orator, collaborft'- 
tionist (in invidious sense). [L. collaborBre, 
•alum — laborare, to work.] 
collage, kol-azh, n. a picture made from scraps of 
paper and other odds and ends pasted out: any 
work put together from assembled fragments. 
[Fr., pasting.] 

collagen, kofa-jen, n. a protein in fibrous connec¬ 
tive tissue, readily turned into gelatine. [Gr. 


koHa, glue, and gen~, the root of gignestbai, to 
become.] 

collapse, kal-aps'i n. a falling away or breaking 
down: any sudden or complete breakdown or 
prostration.—v./.tocavein: tocloseor fold up: 
to break down: to go to ruin: to lose heart.— 

adi. collaps'abie, -ibie, capable of collapsing.. [L. 
collBpsus — col-, together, and labi, iSpsus, to 
slide or fall.] 

collar, kol'ar, n. something worn round the neck 
by man, horse, dog, etc.: the part of a garment 
at the neck; a ring: a surrounding band: the 
junction of root and stem in a plant: a piece of 
meat rolled up and tied.— v.t. to seize by the 
collar: to put a collar on: to seize (slang). — adJ. 
coil'ared, having, or ornamented with, a collar: 
rolled up and bound with a string, as a piece of 
meat having the bones removed: captured.— 
It. collarette', a small collar.—coH'ar-heam, a 
horizontal piece of timber connecting or bracing 
two opposite rafters, to prevent sagging: 
coH'ar-bone, the clavicle, a bone connecting the 
shoulder-blade and breast-bone; coU'ar-stud, a 
stud for fastening a collar; coH'ar-work, hard 
work against the horse-collar: drudgery. (O.Fr. 
colier —L. collare — collum, the neck.] 
coll’arco, ko-lar-kd, (It.) with the bow. 
collard, kol'ard, n. cole-wort, [cole-wort.] 
collate, kol-ai', v.t. to bring together for compari¬ 
son: to examine and compare, as books, and 
esp. old manuscripts: to place in or confer a 
benefice upon; (to place in order, as sheets of a 
book for binding and) to examine with respect 
to completeness and sequence of sheets, etc.:— 

adj. colla'table.— a. colla'tion, act of collating: 
a bringing together for examination and 
comparison: presentation to a benefice: a 
description of a book as collated; a repast 
between meals, frofn the habit of reading the 
CoUationes of Johannes Cassianus during a 
slight meal in monasteries.— adj. coIU'tive, 
having the power of conferring: of livings where 
the bishop and patron are one and the same 
person.—n. colla'tor, one who collates or com¬ 
pares; one who bestows or presents. [L. 
coHatum, used as supine of conferee —pfx. col- 
and latum (ferre, to bring).] 

collateral, kol-al'ar-l, adj. side by side: running 
parallel or together: corresponding; descended 
from the same ancestor, but not in direct line.— 
n. a collateral ielation; a contemporary: a 
rival— adv. collat'erally.—collateral security, an 
additional and separate security for repayment 
of money borrowed. [L. col-, laius, lateris, a 
side.] 

colleague, kol'eg, n. one associated with another 
in some employment—not a partner in business. 
— n. coll'eagueship. (Fr. collcgue —L. collega — 
col-, legffe, to choose.] 

colleague, kol-eg', (obs.) v.i. to ally: to conspire:— 
pr.p. colleaguing (kol-eg'ing); pa.p. colleagued 
(kol-egd'). [O.Fr. colliguer, to join in alliance— 
L. colligSre, to bind together.] 
collect, kal-, kol-ekt‘, v.t. to assemble or bring 
together: to infer: to put (one’s thoughts) in 
order: to receive payment of: to cail for and 
remove.— v.i. to run together: to accumulate.— 
n. collect (kol’), a short prayer, peculiar to the 
liturgies of the Western Church, consisting of 
one sentence, conveying one main petition.— 
adj. collect'able, -ibIe.— n.pl. collecti'nea, a 
collection of passages: a miscellany.— adj. 
collected, gathered together: having unscat¬ 
tered wits: cool: firm.— adv. collect'edly.— ns. 
collect'ednesa, self-possession: coolness.— n. 

and adj. collect'lng.— n. coller'tion, act of 
collecting: gathering of contributions, esp. of 
money:' the money collected: an assemblage: 
a book of selections: inference (Shak.): com¬ 
posure: an examination at the end of the terms 
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iaecrUineoIlcgM: nuige of new fiuhioii clothes 
shown by • couturier; regular uplifting of mail 
by a postal offlcial.—mCf. collective, considsred 
as forming one mass or sum: congregated: 
common: inferential (Mllt.y. expressing a 
number or multitu^ (gram.}. — n. a gathering, 
assemblage: a unit of organisation in a collec¬ 
tivist system.— adv. coUeri'ively.— v.t. collact'- 
ivise, -ixe, to give a Collectivist organisation to.— 
ns. coOect'ivism, the economic theory that 
industry should be carried on with a collective 
capital—a form of socialism: a system embody¬ 
ing this; collect'ivist—^Also adf. — ns. collect'or. 
one who coUeots or takes up, as tickets, taxes, 
etc.: one who sets himself to acquire and set 
together examples or specimens, as of books, 
minerals, curiosities: in India, the chief ofliciai 
of a district, collecting revenue and acting as a 
magistrate; collect'orate, coUect'orship.—col- 
lect'ing-box, a field-naturalist's box for speci¬ 
mens: a box for receiving money contributions; 
collective agreement, one reachra by collective 
bargaining; collective bargaiiiing, negotiation 
on conditions of service between an or^nised 
body of workers on one side and an emplwer or 
association of employers on the other: collective 
farm, a state-controlled farm consisting of a 
number of small-holdings operated on a co¬ 
operative basis; collective fruit (bof.),- a multiple 
fruit—one derived from several flowers, as fig, 
mulberry; collective security, general security 
among nations to be achieved through guarantee 
of each nation’s Purity by all. [L. colHgtre, 
cottictum — legire, to gather.] 
coUeen, koVin, koi~€n\ n. a girl. [Irish eailin.] 
college, korUt «. an incorporation, company, ex' 
society of persons joined together generally for 
literary or scientific purposes, and often possess¬ 
ing peculiar or exclusive privileges: a body or 
society that is a member of a university or is co¬ 
extensive with a university: a seminaiy of 
learning: a literary, politicai, or religious insti¬ 
tution: the edifice appropriated to a college.— n. 
coll'cger, a member of a college: one of the 
foundationers at Eton College.— ad/- collegial 
(k»-li'Ji‘90, pertaining to a college or university, 
or to a collegium.— ns. coHe'giaTism, the theory 
that the church is a self-governing body indepen¬ 
dent of the state; coUegial'irir, sharing by bishops 
in papal decision-making: colleagueship: ad¬ 
herence to the theory of coUegialism; coUe'gian, 
a member or inhabitant of a college: an inmate of 
a prison (slang); colIS'gianer, a member of a 
college, a student.— adJ. colK'giate, pertaining to 
or resembling a college: containing a college, as 
a town: instituted like a college: corporate.—n. 
inmate of a prison, etc.—collegiate church, 
collegial church, a church having a college or 
chapter, consisting of a dean or provost and 
canons, attached to it; ip Scotland, a church 
occupi^ by two or more pastors of equal rank 
(also collegiate charge).—College of Arms, 
Heralds* College, a collegiate body incorporated 
in 1483, presided over by the Earl Marshal, and 
including Garter, principal King-of-arms, 
Clarenceux, and Norroy, besides six heralds and 
four pursuivants; college of cardinals, the whole 
body of cardinals, electors of the pope; college 
of education, a college for training teachers; 
College of Justice, in Scotland, a great forensic 
society, composed of judges, advocates, writers 
to the signet, and solicitors. [Fr. collige — L. 
coUiglum, from col-, and legire, to gather.]' 
coUegTum, ko-lij't-am, n. college of cardinals: an 
administrative board,—collegium musicum (ko- 
li/'ism mB'si-kem, ko-l6g'l-<^m mod'sl-kddm), a 
group of amateur musicians, often connected 
with a university. (L. colligium; see college.] 
c«d legno, kol len'ffO, kd l&n’yS, (It.) with the 
wood (of the violin bow). 

fSle,JSr; mi, Mr (her); mine; mite. 


CoDembola, kol-em bO-la, n.pl. an order of wing¬ 
less Aptenr^ita, formerly classified as insects, 
whose abdomen has six segments or fewer, a 
forward-pointing springiim fork and an atUieuve 
apparatus—the springtails. [Or. kofki, ghie, 
endMdos, a peg.] 

obDendiyma, koh-eng'kt-me, (hot.) n. strengtheniiw 
tissue of tlUck-cornered cdls.—coDenchym- 
atOHS. [Gr. koUa, glue, en in, chyma, that which 
is poured.] 

collet, koru, n. a ring or collar: the collar of a 
plant: the part of a ring which contains the 
stone. (Fr.,—L. collwn.) 
ctrilide, ke-ttd’, v.t. t6 dash towther: to clash.— 
A. collision (-lizh’n), state of being struck to¬ 
gether: a violent impact, a cram: conflict: 
opposition: clashing.—colnskm course, a course 
which, if persisted in, will result in a collision (lit. 
and fig.); coUi'sion-mat, a mat for covering a 
hole in a ship’s side caused by a collision. [L. 
eollidire, coliisum — col-, laedire, to strike.] 
collie, colly, kol'i, n. a long-haired, intelligent 
breed of sheep-dog, originating in Scotland. 
[Ety. dub.] 

collier, kol'yer, n. a charcoal-burner or dealer in 
charcoal or coal (obs.): a coal-miner: a ship 
that carries coal: a sailor in such a ship.— n. 
coll'iery, a coal-mine, [coal.] 
collieshwsgie, kol-l-shang’l, (Scot.) n. a noisy 
wrangling: an uproar; a disturbance. [Origin 
unknown.] 

Golli^te, kol'i-gat, v.t. to bind together.— n. 
coUigfl'tion, conjunction: bringing together 
under a general principle or conception.— ad/. 
coU'igative (physical chem.), depending on con¬ 
centration, not nature of substance. [L. 
colltgSre, Slum — col-, ligare, to bind.] 
collimate, koVi-mSt, v.t. to make parallel; to 
adjust accurately parts of (an optical instrument, 
as a surveying telescope).—#». collimft'tion; 
coll'imator, a device for obtaining a beam of 
parallel rays of light or other radiation, or one 
for obtaining a beam of particles moving in 
parallel paths: a subsidiary telescope for colli¬ 
mating other instruments, [collimare, a wrong 
reading for L. collineSre, to bring into line with— 
col-, together, Ifnea, a line.] 
coUincar, ko-linUsr, ad/, in the same straight line. 
Collins, kol’inz, n. a letter of thanks for hospi¬ 
tality. [From the notable example sent by Mr 
Collins in Pride and Prejudice.] 
ctMHptate,kol'l-kwSt,(obs.) v.t. to melt: to fuse.— 
(obs.) ad/s. colliq'uaUe, coiliq'uant, melting, 
wasting.— n. colliqui'tion, melting; wasting away. 
— adJ. coUiq'n&tive, profuse in flow: wasting.— 
n. colliquesc'ence, readiness to liquefy. [L. col-, 
together, liquSre, -Stum, to make melt.] 
collocate, koVd-kSt, v.t. to place together: to set: 
to arrange.— n. coUocA'tion. [L. collocire, 
-dtum, col-, locSre, to place.] 
collocutor, coliocutory. See colloquy, 
collodion, kol-d'dl-an, n. a gluey solution of 
nitrated cotton (or cellulpse nitrates) in alcohol 
and ether, used in surgery and photography. 
[Gr. kollddes — kolla, glue, eldos, form, ap¬ 
pearance.] 

collogue, k»-ldg\ v.t. to simulate belief ([obr.): to 
conspire (dial.): to converse confidentially with. 
—v.r. to coax (obs.): to flatter. [Prob. from L. 
colloqui, to speak together.] 
colloid, koVotd, n. a substance in a state in which, 
thoui^ apparently dissolved, it cannot pass 
through a membrane: a substance that readily 
assumes this state: a colloidal system, i.e. the 
dispersed substance plus the material in which it 
is dispersed.— atff. colloid'al, [Gr. kolla, glue, 
eldos, form.] 

collop, koV»p, n. an egg fried with bacon (obs.): a 
slice of meat, fried or not (dial.): a child (Shidc.). 
—Collop Monday, the day before Shrove 
Jdr; mOte; mdSn.fdbt: dhen (then) 
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Tuasdsy, whea collopt-and<eg8i were eaten.— 
minced coUape (Scot.), minced meat. [Origin 
obscure.] 

ctdloviyt koVa-kwi, n. a speaking together: 
mutual discourse: conversation.—v.i. (rare), to 
converse.— n. collocutor (Icof^k'g-tsr).— 
coUoc'iitory.— vJ. coUoqua (kol-ek^ to hold 
colloquy.—od/. colloquial (ka^td'kwt-it), per> 
taining to or used in common conversation.—ns. 
colld'quialism, a form of expression used in 
familiar talk; coll&'quialist.—oav. colU'qidally.^ 
v.i. coil'oquise, •ise, to converse.—ns. cMl'oquist, 
a speaker in a colloquy; coUd'quuim (pt. 'ia, 
-iums), a conference: a meeting for discussion: 
a seminar. [L. coUo^utwn —co/*, /o^ui, to speak.] 
collotype koV6-tip, n. a form of g^une process in 
book illustration and advertising. [Gr. koUa, 
glue, and type.] 

collnctation, kol-uk-tk'shan, n. strife: opposition. 

[L. colluctdri — col-^luctdri, to wrestle.] 
collude, kol-Sd’, -ood', v.i. to play into each 
other's hands: to act in concert, esp. in a fraud. 
—ns. collud'er; collu'sion, act of colluding: a 
secret agreement to deceive: deceit: in Love's 
Lab. Lost. Goodman Dull's blunder for allusion. 
— adi- collu'sively. [L. collSdire, cottHsum, from 
col-, and ludire, to play.] 
coUuvies, ko-lB', ko-l66'vl-iz, n. accumulated filth: 
a rabble. [L. colluviis, washings— coHuire, to 
wash thoroughly.] 

colly, kal'i, v.t. to begrime with coal-dust (arcA«): 
to darken {,Shak.).—p.adj. ctril'icd. [See coal.] 
colly. See collie. 

collyrinm, ko-ttr'i-am, n. eye-wash. [Latinised 
from Gr. koUmon, eye-salve, dim. of koll^b, a 
roll of bread.] 

collywobbles, kol'i-wob-lz, n, (facetious) abdominal 
pain or disorder. [Ftob. colic and wabble, 
wobble.] 

Colmar, koVmdr, n. a kind of fan fashionable in 
Queen Anne's time. [Perh. Colmar in Alsace.] 
Colobus, kol’o-bas, n. an African genus of mon¬ 
keys, almost thumbless. (Gr. kolobos, maimed.] 
Colocasia, kol-6-k&‘zi-a, -si-», (bot.) n. a genus of 
plants of the arum family—taro, etc. [Gr. 
kolokbsla, water-lily root.] 
colocynth, kol'o-sinth, n. a kind of cucumber 
(X^itruHus colocynthis): a cathartic drug got 
from it. [Gr. kolokynthls.] 

Cologne-earth, ko-ldn'-urtk, n. a brown earth 
prepared from lignite, found originally near 
Cologne. —Cologne water, or eau de Cologne 
(6 da ko-Wn'), a perfumed mirit first made at 
Cologne in 1709 by Johann Farina, 
colon, kd’lan, n. the punctuation mark ( :) used 
especially to indicate a distinct member or clause 
of a sentence. [Gr. kolon, a limb, member.] 
colon, kd’lan, n. the large intestine from the 
caecum to the rectum.— n. coUc (kol'lk), a 
disease attended with severe pain and flatulent 
distension of the abdomen, without diarrhoea. 
— atOs. col'ic; col'icky, like, suffering or causing 
colic.— ns. coliform (bacillus), {kol’i-fdrm), any 
of several bacilli living in the intestines.—Also 
colon bacillus; colitis, kd-, ko-li'tis, inflammation 
of the colon; colos'tomy (ka-), making of an 
artificial anus by surgical means; colot'omy, 
cutting of or incision into the colon. [Gr. 
kdlon, the large intestine.) 
colon, kd-ldn', n. the monetary unit of El Salvador 
and Costa Rica. [From Columbus (Sp. Coldn).] 
colonel, kdr'nal, n. an officer who has command of 
a regiment or one of equivalent rank—between 
a lieutenant-colonel and a brigadier (in U.S. 
brigadier-general): in U.S., also an offiMr in the 
marines and one in the air force: in U.S. some¬ 
times, an honorary title given to one not connec¬ 
ted with the armM forces:—lu. coroneky (-s0» 
the office or rank of colonel; col'onelliag (or 
kor-d-netitv), playing the colonel; col'onel- 


ship, colonelcy; quality of being a colonel.— 
col'oasl-comm'aiidut, commander of a brigade; 
col'oael-in-chie(, an honorary colorwl. [older 
Fr. and Sp. coronal ',—^It. colonelh, the leadw of a 
colmina, or column—L. cobunna', speUing 
assimilated to mod. Fr.] . 

GoliMHiade, kol-aihdd’, n, a range of cotumns 
placed at regular intervals: a similar row, as of 
trees.— adj. colonaad'ed. [Fr.,—^L. cobunna.) 
colony, kol'anri, n. a name vaguely ^piied to a 
state's dependencies overseas or abroad (distin¬ 
guished from a dominion): a military setUement 
planted in subject territory (Horn, hist.): a band 
of emigrants or their new home, connected with 
the mother city by no political tie (Gr. hist.): a 
body of persons settled in a foreign country, or 
forming a separate group in any way (as by 
common occupation), or organised for purposes 
of support, labour, treatment, etc.: the settle¬ 
ment so formed: the place they inhabit: a 
number of organisms, esp. of one kind, living 
together as a community (biol.): a coenobium. 
— adl. colonial ika-ld'ni-al), pertaining to or a£ 
the nature of a colony.— n. an inhabitant, citizen, 
or member of a colony, a colonist.— ns. colo'- 
nialisro, a trait of colonial life or speech: the 
colonial system (see below): policy of obuining, 
or maintaining hold over, colonies, esp. with 
the purpose of exploiting them.— mO. and n. 
cohm'ialist.— n. colonisS'tion, -z-, act or practice 
of colonising: state of being coloni^.— v,t. 
cd'tmise, -ize, to plant or esublish a colony in: 
to form into a colony: to plant fraudulent voters 
in (U.S.). — v.t. to settle.— n. col'onist, an inhabi¬ 
tant of a colony: a voter set up for election 
purposes: a weed of cultivated ground (bot.). 
—colonial animals, organisms consisting of 
numerous individuals in bodily union; coMnial 
experience num (Australia), a jackaroo; colonial 
system, the theory that the settlements lAroad 
should be treated as proprietary domains 
exploited for the benefit of the mother country. 
[L. coldnia — coldnus, a husbandman— colire, to 
till.] 

colofriion, kol'a-fon, -fan, n. an inscription at the 
end of a book or literary composition, often 
naming the author and scribe or printer, vrith 
place and date of execution, etc., as on a modem 
title-page: a publisher's imprint or device, wiUt 
name, date, etc. [L. colophdn—Gt. kolophdn, 
summit, finishing touch.] 
coloplHmy, kol-of'a-nl, or kol’, n. rosin. [Gr. 
kolophdniS (rhitinl, gum) from Kolophdn, 
Colophon, in Asia Minor.] 
coloquintida, kol-o-kwin’ti-ida. Same as ctrio- 
emtb. 

color, U.S. spelling of colour. 

Colorado beetle, kol-ar-a’dd be'tl, an American 
beetle, yellow with black stripes, a potato pest. 
(State of Colorado.) 

coloratura, kol-or-dt-dS'ra, (mus.) n. florid vocal 
passages.— adi. florid.—coloratura soprano, a 
high and flexible soprano voice, capable of 
singing coloratura passages: a singer with such 
a voice. [It., colouring.) 
colossus, kal-os’as, n. a gisantic statue, esp. that of 
Apollo at (but not astride of) the entrance of the 
harbour of Rhodes.— adJ. coloss'al, like a 
colossus: gi^ntic.— ns, colossi'om, colisi'um, a 
large place of entertainment, ft^om Vespasian’s 
amphitheatre at Rome, which was the lar^t in 
the world.—coloss'in-wise (Shak.), astride. [L., 
—Gr. kolossos.) 

colostrum, ko-los'tram, n. a mammal's first milk 
after parturition.—n. colostrk'tion, a disease of 
infants due to colostrum.—m(ls. colos'tric, 
-trona. [L.] 

colonr, alM», esp. in U.S., color, kul'ar, n. a sen¬ 
sation of light induced in the eye by electromag- 
netk waves of a certain frequency—the colour 
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being detennloed by the frequency: a property 
where^ bodies have different appearances to 
the eye through surface reflection or absorption 
of rays: hue, one of the constituents into which 
white light can be decomposed: appearance of 
blood in the face; race or race-mixture other 
than Caucasian: •appearance: plausibility: 
reason, pretext: tint: shade: paint: particle of 
^old: rhetorical figure: false show: vividness: 
timbre (miu.): variety: (sl/tg. or pi,} a fla^, 
ensign, or standard: (p/.) symbol of membership 
of a party, cliib, college, team, etc.—vcr. to put 
colour on: to stain: to paint: to set in a fair 
light: to exaggerate: to disguise: to misrepre¬ 
sent.— V./. to take on colour: to blush.—n. 
colorft'tion (also colouration), colouring: mode 
of colouring: disposition of colours.— adj, 
c^rif'ic {kol-, kul-), producing colours.—n. 
cifiorim'eter (/ro/-, kid-), an instrument for com¬ 
parison of colours.—col'oarable {kul'), 
plausible: feigned.— adv. coloorably.— adjs. 

col'onred, having colour: having a specious 
apprarance, deceitful (Spcm.): of the com¬ 
plexion, other than white: of mixed descent— 
partly Lucasian, partly of darker race: not of 
Caucasian race; col'ourful, full of colour: 
vivid.— ns. col'ouring, any substance used to 
give colour: the actual colours of anything, and 
their arrangement: manner of applying colours: 
appearance: tone; col'ourist, one who colours 
or paints: one who excels in colouring.— ad/s. 
col'ourless, without colour: transparent: pale: 
neutral: lacking distinctive character; corou^, 
having much colour.—colour bar, social dis¬ 
crimination between whites and other races.— 
adj, col'our-blind, unable to distinguish some 
colours from others, or to see them at all.— 
colour blind'ness; colour film, a cinematograph 
film in colour; colour filter, a film or plate trans¬ 
parent for the required colours only or chiefly; 
colour hearing, the association of colours with 
sounds heard; colour line, a social and political 
distinction between white and other races; 
corourman, one who prepares or sells paints; 
colour music, the art of displaying colours on a 
screen with effect analogous to music; colour 
organ, an instrument for doing this; colour 
party, a guard carrying colours; colour scheme, 
general conception of combination of colours in 
a design; colour screen, a colour filter; coi'our-- 
sergeant, the sergeant who guards the colours of a 
regiment.—colour a pipe, to cause a pipe, esp. a 
meerschaum, to darken by smoking; colour up, 
blush, flush; come off with flying colours, to do 
something with eclat: come out in one's true 
colours, to appear in one’s real character; fear 
no colours, fear no enemy; false colours, a false 
pretence; give colour, to give plausibility; high 
colour, ruddiness of complexion; ioin the 
^colours, to enlist; lose colour, to lose one’s good 
looks: to become pale: to appear less probable 
(fix-U nail one's colours to the mast, to commit 
oneself to some party or plan of action; off 
colour, faded: indisposed: past one’s best: 
slightly indecent; pair of colours (see pair); 
primaiV colours (see primary); see the colour of a 
person’s money, be sure that a person has money 
to pay for an article about to be bought. (O.Fr. 
color—h. color, -oris-, akin to celare, to cover, to 
conceal.] 

colporteur, kohp6r~tur', -par, or kol'p6rl-or, n. a 
peddler, esp. one selling religious tracts and 
books.— H. col'portige (or -tazh'), the distribu¬ 
tion of books by colporteurs. (Fr. colporteur, 
from col —L. collum, the neck, and porter —L. 
portdre, to carry.] 

kdh, n. a young horse: an awkward fellow: 
an ioexj^rienced youth: a young camel or«ss 
: a rope’s end (nout.).—v./. (Spe/is.) to frisk 
a colt.— v.t. to cheat iShak.): to give the 
fate, far; me, hur (her); mine; mote. 


rope’s,end. to beat—odf. colt'bh, like a colt; 
friricy: wanton.—colts'feot, a compoaite plant 
(Tussilago Farfora) with shaggy staUt and large 
soft leaves; colt's tooth, one of a horse’s first set 
of teeth: love of youthful pleasures iShak.): 
wantonness; colt'wood (Speas.), a plant used 
by Glauce in her incantations (F.Q. lu. it. 49.8) 
—said to be coltsfoot, which is not woody. fO.E. 
colt; Sw. kult, a young boar, a stout boy.] 

C^t, kdlt, n, a pistol inventra by Samuel Colt 
(1814-62). 

colter. Same as coulter. 

Coluber, kol'iidfer, n. an extensive genus of non- 
venomous snakes— ns. colub'riad {Cowper), the 
epic of a snake; Colu'bridae, the largest family 
of snakes—^in which .some include cobras and 
other venomous snakes.— adl. colubriform (-^', 
-d'), resembling Coluber; corfibrine, snakelike: 
colubriform. [L. coluber, a snake.] 
colttgo, ko-loo'xd, n. the so-called flying lemur. 
Columba, kal-um'be, n. a large genus consisting of 
the pigeons: Irish apostle (S21-S97) who founded 
a monastery at Iona and converted the Northern 
Piets to Christianity: one of the southern con¬ 
stellations.— atQ. Colum'ban. (L. columba, dove.] 
Columbian, kal-um'bi~»n, adj. American: (of type) 
in size between English and Great Primer— 
16-point.— n. colum'bate, niobate.— adj. colum'- 
bic, niobic.— ns. columb'ite, a mineral, niobate 
and tantalate of iron and manganese; colum'- 
bium, former name for niobium. {Columbus, 
discoverer of America.] 

columbine, kol'am-bin, adj. of or like a dove: dove- 
coloured.— n. any plant of the raiTunculaceous 
genus Aquilegia, with coloured sepals and 
spurred petals, giving the ap(^arance of a bunch 
of pigeons: (cap.) in pantomime, the sweetheart 
of Harlequin.— ns. columba'rium, a dovecot: a 
niche for a sepulchral urn: a recess in a wall to 
receive the end of a rafter; col'umbary, p dove¬ 
cot. (L. columba, a dove.] 
column, kol'»m, n. a long round body, used as 
support or adornment: any upright body or 
mass like a column: a body of troops with 
narrow front: a perpendicular row of figures, 
etc.: a perpendicular section of a page or of a 
table: a special section in a newspaper; a 
bundle of nerve-fibres: the central part of an 
orchid.— ns. col'umel, a small column; colu- 
roell'a. the central axis of a spiral univalve; the 
auditory ossicle in lower vertebrates: the central 
axis of the spore-case of mosses: in the opening 
of fruits, what remains in the centre after the 
carpels have split away.— adjs. columnal (k»~ 
lum'nl), colum'nar, pertaining to columns: like 
a column: formed in columns.— n. columnar'ity. 
— adjs. coiumnated {kol'am-nat-id, or k»-lum'); 
columned ikol'amd), colum'niated, having 
columns.— ns. columniation (ke-lum~ni~&'slun), 
use or arrangement of columns; columnist 
{kol'am-ist, -nisf, illit. or facet, kol'um-ist), one 
who conducts a column in a newspaper. [L. 
columna, akin to celsus, high; Gr. kolone, a hill; 
hill.] 

colure, kd-lur', koV, kol'ysr, n. a great circle of the 
celestial sphere passing through the poles of the 
equator and either the solstitial or the equinoc¬ 
tial points. (Gr. kolouros — kolos, docked, oura, 
tail.] 

colza, koVza, n. cole-seed, yielding oil. [Du. 
koolzaad, cabbage-seed.] 
coma, kd’ma, n. deep sleep: stupor.— adj. com'- 
atose, affected with coma: drowsy. [Gr. koma, 
-afor.] 

coma, kd’ma, n. a tuft (bot.)-. the head of a tree: 
the nebulous envelope of the head of a comet 
(astron.). — adjs. co'mal, cfi'mate, cfi'mose, c6'- 
mous.—Coma Berenices (Jber-a-m'sez), Berenice’s 
Hair, a small northern constellation. [Gr. 
kdmi, hair of head.) 
fdr; mSte; mddn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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conandiero, kd-man-ehe'rd, n. in 19th cent., one 
who traded with plains Indians of south*west 
N. America. [Mdx.-Sp.— Comanche tribe.] 
comarb. See coarb. 

comart, kd-mSrt', {Shak.) n. an agreement. tPerh. 
pfx. CO- and mart; or a misprint for cou'nant, i.e. 
covenant.] 

comate, kd'mht’, (Shak.) n. a mate or companion, 
comb, kom, n. a toothed instrument for separating 
and cleaning hair, wool, flax, for graining paint, 
etc.: anything of similar form; the fleshy 
crest of some birds: the top or crest of a wave, of 
a roof, or of a hill: an ancegation of cells for 
honey.—v.r. to separate, to arrange, or clean by 
means of a comb or as if with a comb: to dress 
with a comb; to search thoroughly: to beat 
{Shak.). — v.i. to break with a white foam, as the 
top of a wave.— adj. combed.— n. comb'er, one 
who or that which combs wool, etc.: a long 
foaming wave.— n.pl. comb'ings, hairs combed 
off.—o^'. comb'less.— adi- comb'y.— n. comb'- 
out', the process of searching for and removing, 
e.g. lice, men for military service.— adv. comb'- 
wise. [O E. camb.] 
comb, combe. See coomb (1) and (2). 
combat, kom'bet, kum' (U.S. usa. kum-bai’; not 
standard in U.K.), v.i. to contend or struggle.— 
v.r. to beat against: to contest: to oppose: to 
debatefpr.p., po.r., pa.p., com'bating, com'bated). 
— n. {kom', kum') a struggle: a fight.— adjs. 
com'batabic; com'batant, disposed to combat: 
taking part or liable to take part in action— it. 
one who takes part in a combat.— adi- com'bative, 
inclined to quarrel.—n. com'bativeness.—combat 
fatigue, menul disturbance in a fighting soldier, 
formerly called shell-shock. [Fr. combattre, to 
fight—L. pfx. com-, mutual, and batuire, to 
strike.] 

comber, kom'bar, n. the gaper (a sea-perch): a 
species of wrasse. 

combine, kem-bin', v.i. to join together: to unite 
intimately: to bind, restrict {Shak.). — v.i. to 
come into close union: to co-operate: to unite 
and form a new compound {chem.). — n. {kom'- 
bin), a sy ndicate, a trust, an association of trading 
companies: a combine harvester: a painting 
into which articles of everyday use have been 
fixed.— adi- combinate {kom'bin-at), combined; 
betrothed {Shak.). —r. combini'tion, the act of 
combining: union of individual things: a motor¬ 
cycle with sidecar; persons united for a purpose: 
in maths., a possible set of a given number of 
things selected from a given number, irrespective 
of arrangement within the set (distinguished 
from a permutation): the series of letters or 
numbers that must be dialled to move the mecha¬ 
nism of a combination lock and so open it.— 
n.)>i. combink'tions, an under-garment com¬ 
prising vest and drawers.—ddir. com'binfttive; 
combinato'rial, concerned with arrangement 
{math.)-, combin'atory; combined’; combin'ing. 
— n. combo {kom'bo), a small jazz or dance band: 
a white man who lives with aborigines and has 
an aboriginal wife {Austr.). —combination lock, 
a lock used on safes, etc., with numbered dials 
which must be turned in a special order a certain 
number of times to open it: combination room, 
at Cambridge, a fellows' common room; com¬ 
bine harvester, a combined harvesting and 
threshing machine. [L. combin&re, to join— 
com-, bitti, two and two.] 
comble, k5-bV, (Fr.) acme. 

Combretnm, kom-bri'tem, n. a tropical and sub¬ 
tropical genus of trees and shrubs noted for the 
beauty of their flowers, giving name to the 
Cofflbntb'ceae, a family akin to the myrtles. 
[L. combrittm, an unknown plant.] 
comburgass, kom-b&r'Jis, n. a fellow-burgess, 
combust, kom-bust', ad}, burnt by the sun (o6j.): 
in conjunction with the sun, or apparently very 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: W'a-mwir: 


near it, so as to be obscured by its l^t, said of a 
planet when it is not more than from the 
sun.— H. that which is burnt.—v.r. to bum up.-^ 
n. combustibil'ity.— adi. combust'iWe, liable to 
take fire and burn; excitable.— n. anything that 
will uke fire and burn.—ns. combust'ibmess, 
quality of beingcombustible; combust'ionf-yan), 
a burning: the action of fire on combustible 
substances: confusion, turmoil: oxidation or 
analogous process with evolution of heat.— adis. 
combust'ious {Shak.), combustible, inflammable: 
turbulent; combust'ive, disposed to take fire.— 
spontaneous combustion, burning caused by heat 
generated in the substance itself. [L. com- 
burire, combkstum, to consume— com-, intens., 
Brire, to burn.] 

come, kum, v.i. to move toward the place that is 
the point of view (the opposite of go): to draw 
near: to arrive at a certain state or condition: to 
issue: to happen: to yield (Shak.): tobwome: 
to turn out: to amount: to reach: to begin to 
be in some condition: to achieve a sexual orgasm 
{slang; orig. U.S.). — v.t. {slang or coll.) to 
behave in a certain way {pr.p. com'ing; pa.t. 
came; pa.p. come).— Inter), (or imper.) expres¬ 
sive of encouragement, protest, or reproof (often 
in phrases come come, come now).— n. com'er 
{S^ns. comm'er), one who comes or has come: 
one who shows promise: com'ing.— interj. or 
pr.p., used as a promise of attention.— adi. 
future: of future importance: ready to make or 
meet advances {arch.). — n. come'-and-go', pas¬ 
sage to and fro.— adi. come-at'-able, accessible. 
— ns. come'-back, a return: a revival: a retort; 
come'down, a descent: a humiliating disappoint¬ 
ment: a degradation; come-hith'er, an invita¬ 
tion to approach: allure.—ac(r. of a look, 
manner, etc., inviting.—come'-oll, a conclusion: 
an evasion of duty; come'-o’-will, something 
that comes of its own accord: an illegitimate 
child (also come'-by-chance); comeup(p)'ance 
{coll.), deserved rebuke or punishment.— n.pl. 
com'ings-in', income.—all comers, anyone that 
likes; as they come, as they are made, as they 
are to be had, as they turn up; come about, to 
happen; come again? {slang), what do you mean ?; 
come across (see across); come and go, to fluc¬ 
tuate: to have freedom of action; come at, to 
reach: to attack; come back, to return to 
popularity, office, etc.: to retort; come by, to 
come near: to pass: to obtain: come in; emme 
down, to descend; to be reduced; come down 
upon, to be severe with; come ^wn with, to pay 
down: come high, or low, to cost much, or little; 
come home, to return to one's house: to touch 
one’s interest or feelings closely (with fo): to 
drag or slip through the ground—of an anchor 
{naut.); come in, to enter: to reply to a radio 
signal or call: to give in, to yieid,(/eRr/Rg) to get 
within the opponent's guard {Shak.); come in 
for, to receive as, or as if as. one's share; to 
receive incidentally; come into, to fall heir to; 
come it over, to assert one's authority over; 
come it strong {coll.), to do or say much, go to 
great lengths, exaggerate; come of, to descend 
from: become of; come of age, to reach full 
legal age; come off, to come away: to turn out: 
to escape; to pay up (5kak.): to desist from: to 
prove successful; come oi^ to advance: to 
thrive: to proceed: to begin: often in imper. 
as a challenge or invitation to attack; come out, 
to result: to be published: to become known or 
evident: to enter society; come out wiffi, to 
utter: to exclaim; come over, to surpass (5Ac^.): 
to befall: to come into the mind of: to over¬ 
reach {skmg): to experience a certain feeling 
{coll.) ; come round, to come by a circuitous path: 
to happen in due course: to veer: to berome 
favourable: to recover from a faint, etc; come 
short, to fail; come short of, to fail to attain; 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ciHM «B» to otMain: to unouat to: to recover ConiBtwii,X;om'lR-tdni,R.theCofnauiiirt/iiMriift- 
conaciouanen; com to irief, to meet with tionel (1919^3), or Third Intematioiud (lee 
dimster; cimia to oDeeeil. return to normal under intematioiial.) 
state o[ miiwl; come to paae, to happen; cimie comltadii. Same as komitaii. 
to atajr. to become permanent; conw tmei to be comitatua, n. a prince’s mcort: a 

ftilfiUed; conM nn^r, to be included under; county or shire— euOs. com'nal, relatuig to a 
come up. to present itself; come upon, to attack: count, earl, or county; comita'tive. of a gram* 
to affect: to hold answerable: to meet; come matkal case, espreasuig accompaniment.— n. a 
up with, to overtake; to come, future. [O.E. cOmitative case. [L. comltdtia, -Os — comes, 
cuman', Ger. kommen.\ -ith, companion, count.] « 

co-meddle, tomui(oAr.): to temper comitia, ko-mtsh'i-a, ko-mi'ti-a, H.ph the assem- 

(Shak.). blies of the Romans for electing magistrates, 

comedo, kom’l-do, n. a blackhead, a small, black- passing laws, etc; comitia centuriata, semtiM- 
tipped white mass sometimes found in the i’ta, ken-tdb-ri-d'ta, the assembly of Roman 
sebaceous glands. [L. comedS, -dnis, glutton— people, voting by centuries; comitia cniata, 
comedire, to eat up, from its wormlike appear- ka~rt-&'ta, kod-ri-d'ta, that of the patricuuu, 
ance.] voting by curiae; comitia tributa, trt- 

Comidie Francaise, Lp, ko-mO-di frd-sez, la, (Fr.) bSd’ta, that of the people, voting by tribes. [L., 
the official name of the ThMtre Francais, the —com, together, ire, iritm, to go.] 

French national theatre; Comddie Humaine, La, comity, kom'l-ti, n. courteousness: civility.— 
B-men, (Fr.) the human comedy—'Balzac’s comity of nations {comitas gentium), the inter¬ 
collection oi novels, planned to form a com- national courtesy by which effect is given (within 
plete picture of contemporary society. limits) to the laws of one state within the territory 

comedy, korn'i-di-, n. a dramatic piece of a pleasant of another stete: a group of nations adhering 
or humorous character: a story with a happy to this code of behaviour. [L. comit&s, -Btls — 
ending; an incident suggesting comic treatment, edmis, courteous.] 

— ns. comedian (ks-me'di-sn), one who acts or comma, kom'a, n. a phrase (rhet.; Shak.): in 
writes comedies.—/cm. (Fr.) comMienne (Eng. punctuation, the point (,) that marks the smallest 
ko-me-, mi-, di-ea'); comSdiett'a, short cmnic division of a sentence: the smallest interval, 
friece.—com^y of manners, satirical comedy deal- break, discontinuity: hence perh. (Shak.) a 
mg with the manners or fashions ofa social class, connecting link: a name for various minute 
[Fr. conUdie —L. edmoedia —Gr. komdidla — intervals, esp. the difference between twelve 
kdmos, revel, or kSmi, village. Side, song.] perfect fifths and seven octaves (mus.). —comma 

comely, kum'H, adj. pleasing: graceful: hand- bacillus, the micro-organism that causes cholera; 
some.—<tdv. in a comely manner.—n. come'- comma butterfly, a nymphaline butterfly (Poly- 
liness, (Conn. O.E. cymlic — cyme, suitable, gonia) with a white comma-shaped mark on the 
He, like.] under side of the hind-wing; inverted commas, 

eomestiUe, kom-est'ibl, adj. eatable.—n. (usu. in marks of quotation (“. ’. .*). [L.,—Gr. 

pi.) food. [Fr.,—L. comedire, to eat up.] komma, a section of a sentence, from koptein, to 

comet, kom it, n. a heavenly body with a very cut off.] 

eccentric orbit, having a definite nucleus, a command, ksm-and', v.t. to order: to bid: to 
nebulous light surrounding the nucleus, and exercise supreme authority over: to demand: to 
commonly a luminous taU turned away from the cause to act (SAak.): to exact (.Skak.): to luve 
sun.— adjs. com'etaiy, cometic (-et'ik). — ns. within sight, range, influence, or control.— v.i. 
com'et-fuider, a telescope of low powbr used to to have chief authority: to govern.— n. an order: 
search for comets; cometog'raphy; comctol'- authority: control: power to overlook, in- 
ogy. (Gr. kometis, long-haired— komi, hair.] fluence or use: the thing commanded: in a 

eomether, kam-edh’sr, (dial.) n. wheedling: remote-control guidance system, a signal activa- 
charm. [come hither, a call to cows, etc.] ting a mechanism or setting in motion a sequence 

comfit, kum’fit, n. a sweetmeat: a sugar-coated ' of operations by instruments.— ns. commandant 
seed or almond.—it. com'fiture (obs.), conserve, komsn-dani’), an officer who has the command 
[A doublet of confect; Fr. confti, confiture.] of a place or of a body of troops: commandant'- 
comfort, kum’fsrt (Spens. kom-fort') v.t. to ship.— v.t. commandeer', to compel to military 
strengthen (obs.): relieve from pain or distress: service, or seize for military use (orig. Cape 
soothe, cheer.—n. relief: encouragement: ease: Dutch): to take arbitrarily.— ns. command'er, 
quiet enjoyment: freedom from annoyance: one who commands: an officer in the navy next 
whatever gives ease, enjoyment, etc.: a subject in rank imder a captain: a member of a hi gher 
of satisfaction.— afij. com'fortable, imparting class in an order of knighthood: a district 
or enjoying comfort.— n. (U.S.) a bed quilt.— administrator in religious military orders; 
adv, com'fMtably.—VI. com'forter, one who ad- commaad'ership; comnund'ery, the district 
ministers comfort: the Holy* Ghost (B.; A.V.): under a commander, esp. in the religious military 
a long narrow woollen scarf: a dummy teat: a orders.— adj. command'ing, fitted to impress or 
bed quilt (U.S.). — ad/, com'fortless.— n. com'- control: strategic.—udv. command'ingly.— ns. 
ferfle asi ies s .— adj. com'fy (coll.), comfortable.— command'ment, a comnund: a precept; com- 
coM comfort, little, if any, comfort; comfort mand'o, a military party (5.from Forr.): a 
■tatioii (U.S.), public lavatory. [O.Fr. con- unit ofa special service raiding brifpide equivalent 
forter—l.. con-, inten., and forth, strong.] to a battalion (mil.): one serving in such a unit.— 

comfrey, kum’frl, n. a rough boraginaceous plant command pimr, one laid before Parliament by 
(Symphytum). [O.Fr. confirie.] command of the crown; command performance, 

comic, kom'lk, atU. relating to comedy: raising a performance by royal command; command'er- 
mirtb: droll.—n. the quality or element that in-chief', the officer in supreme command of an 
arouses mirth: an actor of droll parts: an army, or of the entire forces of the state.—at 
amusing person (coll.): a comic paper, strip command, available for use; comnuuder <rf the 
cartoon (orig. comic, later also serious, even faithful, a title of the caliphs; oncommudo,on 
horrific).— aaj. com'i^, funny.— ns. comical'ity, military service in the field; ten commandment^ 
cem'icuneas.—odv. com'iodly.—n. comique the ten Mosaic laws: the fingernails, esp. a 
Jkdvnik'), a comic actor or singer, ^ee comedy.] woman's (Shak.). [Fr. commander-~L,h. 
CnmhrftWTn, ktm'bs-fdrm, n. the Communist conunandSre (L. commendSre^L. mandBre, to 
Mnfitmmtixm Bureau (1947-S6),. which succeeded entrust.] 

the Gomintem. cmnmoasnre, ksm-esh'ar, v.t. to equal in measure: 

fide, far; mi, hBr (her); mine; mBtf.-fBr; mate; mOamfdbt; dhen (then) 
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to coincide with.— n, cmnawM'anfcii (Mune m 
conaMoninMe). 

conunedia dell* arte, kc-mi'di^ tU-Ur'te, (It.) 
guild comedy, Italian Renaissance com^y, 
mainly improvised, performed by a guild of 
professional actors. 

coBune il faut, ko-mll-fiS, (Fr.) as it should be: 
correct: approved by the fashionable world: 
mnteel. 

Commelina, kom-a-irna, n, a tropical genus of 
monocotyledons, giving name to the fam. Com* 
melinaceae (-ll-nH'si-i). t^fter the Dutch 
botanists Johannes (1629-72) and Caspar (1667- 
1731) CommellH.] 

conunehiorate, Icsm-em'a-rdr, y.f. to call to 
remembrance by a solemn or pubUc act: to 
celebrate: to preserve the memory of.— ad/, com- 
mern'oraUe.—n. conunemori'tioa, preserving 
the memory of some person or thing, esp. by a 
solemn ceremony: the specification of individual 
saints in the prayers for the dead: the great 
festival of the Oxford academic year, usually 
talcing place on the third Wednesday after 
Trinity Sunday.— adJs- commem'orative, com- 
mem'oratory, tending or serving to commemo¬ 
rate.—n. commem'orator. [L. commemorare, 
•Stunt, to remember— com-, inten., and memor, 
mindful.] 

commence, kam-ens', v.t. to begin, to originate: 
to take rise.— v.t. to begin: to originate: to 
enter upon: to take a university degree (as 
commence M.A.). — n. commence'ment, the 
beginning: at certain universities the act of 
taking the degrees: the ceremony when these 
are conferred. [O-Fr. commencer —L. com-, 
inten., and inlliSre, to begin—in, into, and ire, to 
go.] 

commend, kam-end', v.t. to commit as a charge: 
to recommend as worthy: to praise: to adorn, 
set off (obs.). — {Shak.^ n. a greeting: praise.— 
adf. commend'able.—n. commend'ableaess.— 
adv. commend'ably.— ns. commend'am (L.L. 
accus.), an ecclesiastical benefice held, or the 
tenure or grant of a benefice held, in commen- 
dam, i.e. theoretically till a pastor was provided 
for it, but often for life and without duties; 
commendation (kom-an-dS’shan), the act of com¬ 
mending, esp. of commending the dying or dead 
to the favour and mercy of Ood: praise: decla¬ 
ration of esteem; comm'endator, one who holds 
a benefice in commendami a titular abbot, etc.: 
the head of a commandery,—ad. commend'- 
atory, commending: containing praise or 
commendation: ‘presenting to favourable notice 
or reception; held, or holding, in commendam .— 
commend me to, remember me kindly to: give 
me by preference. [L. commendSre — com-, 
inten., and mandSre, to trust.] 

commensal, ka-men'sal, aefi. eating at the same 
table: living together for mutual benefit (bioL): 
esp. an association of less intimate kind than 
that called symbiosis.—n. a messmate: an 
organism living in partnership (not parasitism) 
with another.— n. commen'aalism.—^v. corn- 
men'sally. [L. com-, together, mensa, a table.] 

commensurable, kam-en's6-ra-bl, ofti. having a 
common measure: capable of being measured 
exactly by the same unit: in due proportion.— 
ns. comraensurabirity, commen'surableneH.— 
ttdv. commcn'surably.— adj. commen'snrati, equal 
in measure or extent: in due proportion.— adv. 
conunen'surttely.— ns. commen'ami te neas, com- 
mansnrft'tioa. [L. com-, minsOra, a measure— 
mitM, mensus, to measure.] 

comment, kom'ant, -ent, n. a note conveying illus¬ 
tration or explanation: a remark, observation, 
criticism.—v./. (or kam-ent’) to make critical or 
explanatory notes: to annotate: to meditate 
(Skak .).—v.f. to say>in comment: to expound 
(SpeHi.).—tu. conun'entaiy, a comment: a 


remark: a series or book of comments or BotM; 
commentt'tion, annotation; conua'entltOTt one 
whoeommenu; the writer ofacommentaiy: a 
broadcaster of a running commeDtanr.--4Kd< 
coBunsntatS'rial, pertaining to the making of 
commentaries.— n. conun'-emer, -or (or •meat'). 
[L. commentSri, to devise, contrive—com- and 
L. mins, mentis, the mind.] 
commerce, kom'urs, n. interchange of merdiandise 
on a large scale betweed nations or individuids: 
extended trade or traffic: intercourse.— tJ. 
commerce (kam-Srs'), to trade: to have commu¬ 
nication with.— atU. commer'dal (rshl), pertain¬ 
ing to commerce: mercantile.— a. a commercaal 
traveller: a commercially-sponsored programme 
on radio or TV: an advertisement in such a 
programme.—n. conunerdalese', business jargon. 
— v.t. commer'cialise, -ixe, to reduce to a 
branch of commerce: to subject to the commer¬ 
cial spirh.— ns. commer'eiatism, the commercial 
spirit: 'an expression characteristic of commer¬ 
cial language; commer'dalist; commerdality 
(rshi-afi-ti), — adv. commer'cialhr.—conunetcial 
room, a room in a notel set apart for commercial 
travellers; commercial traveller, an accredited 
travelling representative of a trading bouse. [Fr., 
—L. commercium — com-, mutual, nurx, mercis, 
merchandise.] 

conun6re, kom-er’, n. fern, of compare. [Fr., 
godmother; cf. cummer.] 
commerge, ka-m&rj’, v.i. to merge together, 
commie, kom'i, (coU.) n., abbrev. for communist, 
comminute, kom'in-al, v.t. to threaten.—n. com- 
mini'tion, threatening, denunciation: a recital 
of God’s threatenings made on Ash Wednesday 
and at other times in the English Church.— eut/s. 
comm'inative, comm'inatory, threatening punidi- 
ment. [L. comminSri, Stum — com-, inten., and 
minSri, to threaten^ 

commiode, kam-lng'gl, vJ. and v.i. to mingle or 
mix together.— a^. comming'led. 
comminute, korn'inSt, v.t. to reduce to minute 
particles: to pulverise.—n. comadnik'tkm.— 
comminuted fracture (see fracture). [L. com- 
minuire. Stum, to break into pieces— com-, inten., 
minuire, to make smalt—root of minus, len.) 
Commiphora, kom-^'ar-a, it. a genus of plants of 
the family Burseraceae, natives tropical Asia 
and Africa, yielding myrrh, bdellium, and other 
resins. IQt. kommi, gum, phoreein, to bear-] 
commis, ko-mi, n. an agent, deputy: s^ apprai- 
tice waiter, steward or chef. [Fr.j 
commiserate, kam-is'arSt, v.t. to feel or express 
compassion for: to pity: to condole with.— adf. 
commis'eraUe, requiring commiseration: piti¬ 
able.— It. coramisedl'tion, pity.—od/. eommis'- 
erative, feeling or expressing sympathetic sorrow. 
— H. commis'erator. [L. com-, with, miserSri, to 
deplore-wnirer, wretoied.] 
emnmissary, kom’is-ar-i, n. one to whom any 
charge is committed: a deputy: the judge in a 
commissary court {Scots law)', a higher oflBoer 
of police: an officer representing a bishop, and 
performing his duties in distant parts of the 
diocese (eccirs.): an officer who furnishes pro¬ 
visions, etc., to an army: a commissar.— n. 
commissar', a commissary: in the Soviet Union, 
a minister or head of a government department 
(also komissar').—od/. commisal'rial, pertaining 
to a commissary.— its. commissi'riaL the d^iart* 
ment charged with the furnishing of provisions, 
as for an army: the supply of provisions: the 
office ofa commissary or of a commissar: abody 
of commissars; comm'issarydiip.—Commiaaa^ 
Court, a Scottish court with jurisdiction in 
matters that had belonged to the bishops’ courts, 
abolished in 1836; cmnmiasary general, the head 
of the d^rtment for supplying provisions, etc., 
to an army. [L.L. commlssSriua — comndttire, 
commissum.] 
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cowiiiion, k»m-hh'an, n. act of committing: commo'diouniMa; commodity (-mod')t con* 
the state of being commissioned or committed: venience {arch.)-, profit, expediency, advantage, 
that whidi is committed: an instrument con* privilege (SAaic.): parcel, portion (Shak.): an 
ferringauthority, or the authority itself, esp. that article of traffic: (in p/.) goods, prdduce. [L. 
of a military, naval, or air officer, or a justice of commodus —com*, together, modus, measure.] 
the peace; a percentage paid to an agent: a commodore, kom'»-dSr, -dor, n. officer inter¬ 
body of persons appointed to perform certain mediate between an admiral and a captain: the 
duties: anorderforapieceofwork, esp. ofart: senior captain in a fleet of merchantmen: the 
(of a warship, etc.) the state of being manned, president of a yacht*club: a commodore’s ship, 
equipped, and ready A>r service: (of an office) (Perh. from Du. kommandeur.] 
temporary or permanent delegation to a number common, kom'an, adJ. belonging equally to more 
of persons who act jointly.—v.r. to give a than one: public: general: usual: frequent: 

commission to or for: toempower: toappoint: ordinary: easytoHehad: of little value: vulgar: 

to put in commission.— v.i. to be put in com* of low degree.— n. the commonalty (Shak.): a 
mission.— ns. commi8s'ion*ag'ent, *nier'chant, tract of open land, used in common by the in* 
one who transacts business for another for a habitants of a town, parish, etc.— v.i. to share 
commission; commissionaire (*dr'), a messenger (Shak.): to converse (Spens): to board (arcA.). 
or doorkeeper in uniform: a member of a corps — atO- comm'onable, held in common.—ns. 
of old soldiers and sailors employed as door* comm'onage, right of pasturing on a common: 
keepers, etc.— adJ- commiss'ioned.— ns. com- the right of using anything in common: a com* 
miss'ioner, one who holds a commission to mon; commonai'ity, frequency, widespreadness: 
perform some business: a member of a commis- (esp. 5ror.) the common people; conim'onalty, 
sion; representative of high authority in a the general body of the people: the common 
district, etc.; commiss'ionership.—commissioned people; comm'oner, one who is not a noble: a 
officer, one appointed by commission; High member of the House of Commons: at Oxford, 
Commission Court, a court established in 1529 to a student who pays for his commons; comm'* 
investigate ecclesiastical cases, abolished as oney, an ordinary playing marble.— adv. 
illegal in 1641; High Commissioner, the chief comm'only, in a common manner: meanly, 
representative in a British Commonwealth vulgarly: ordinarily: usually: generally: famil* 
country of another country that is also a member iarly, intimately (Spens.): publicly (B.). — n. 
of the Commonwealth; Lord High Commis* comm'onncss.— n.pl. comm'ons, the common 
sioner, the representative of the crown at the people; their representatives—i.e. the lower 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. House of Parliament or House of Commons: 
[See commit.] common land: food at a common table: at 

commissure, kom'is-Or, n. a joint: a surface of Oxford, rations served at a fixed rate from the 
junction: a suture: a bundle of nerve-fibres college buttery: food in general, rations.— 
connecting two nerve-centres.— adj. commissu’* common chord, a tone with its third (major or 
ral. [L. c'ommMSMro, a joining; see commit.] minor) and perfect fifth; Common era, the 
commit, Aa-mit', v.r. to give in charge or trust: to Christian era; common forms, the ordinary 
consign: to become guilty of, perpetrate: to clauses which are of frequent occurrence in 
compromise or involve: to pledge (pr.p. com- identical terms in writs and deeds; common 
mitt'ing; pa.p. committ'ed).— adi. committ'ed, gender, the gender of a noun or pronoun having 
having entered into a commitment: (of litera* one form for male and female, as L. bos, bull, 
ture) written from, (of author) writing from, a cow, Eng. studept; common law, in England, 
fixed standpoint or with a fixed purpose, religious, the ancient customary law of the land: common 
political, or other.— ns. commitment, act of market, an association of countries as a single 
committing: an order for sending to prison: economic unit with internal free trade and 
imprisonment: an obligation undertaken: common external tariff's: (European) Common 

declared attachment to a doctrine or cause; Market, common market formed in 1957 by 
committ'al, commitment: a pledge, actual or Treaty of Rome by France, West Germany, 
implied; committ'ce, a {lortion selected from a Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem* 
more numerous body (or the whole body) to bourg; officially. Organisation for Economic 
which some special business is committed: Co-operation and Development (O.E.C.D.); 
(kom-i^i') a person to whom something is common measure, a quantity that is a measure of 
committed: one charged with the care of a several quantities(mofA.): common time(mirr.); 
lunatic or imbecile (law)i committ'eeship.— common noun, a name that can be applied to all 
committee stage, the stage in the passage of a the members of a class—opp. to proper noun.— 
bill through parliament, between [he second and adj. common-or-garden, ordinary.—comm'on- 
third readings, when it is discussed in detail in place, a common topic or subject (obs ): a note 
committee.—Committee of the whole House, the (obs.): a platitude.— adj. lacking distinction: 
House of Commons or otMer legislative body, hackneyed.— v.i. to make notes of: to put in a 
when it resolves lUelf into a committee with commonplace book.— v.i. to platitudinise.— 
chairman, etc.; commit to memory, to learn by commonplace book, a note or memorandum 
heart; go into committee, to resolve itself into a book; comm'on-riding, the Scottish equivalent 
committee; in committee, during the delibera- ofbeating the bounds; common room, in schools, 
tions of a committee. [L. commitUre — com-, colleges, etc., a room to which the members have 
with, mindre, to send.] common access; commmi smse, an inner 

conunix, k»-miks', v.t. to mix together.— v.i. to consciousness unifying the five outer senses 

mix.-^HW. commix'tion (-chan), commix'ture, act (oAs.): average understanding: good sense or 
of mixing together: the state of being mixed: practical sagacity: the opinion of a community: 
the twmpound formed by mixing: the rite of the universally admitted impressions of mankind, 
putting a piece of the host into the chalice, — ad/s. comm'onseDse', commoasuia'ical.—corn- 
emblematic of the reunion of body and soul at m'au'shtM-e'fseesliorefd)); commonachooidf.J.), 
the resurrection: sexual inturcoune (obs.). a public elementary school; oommon stair, an 

commodkws, ka-md'dyas, adf- suitable or con* interior stair giving access to several independent 
vnient (arch.): roomy, spacious: serviceable flats or dwellings: common tinio(mi».), four-beat 
(Shak.): comfortable— n. commode', a small or two>beat rhythm.—Court (rf Cmnmon Bench, 
sideboud: an ornamental chest of drawers: a Common Pleas, one of the divisions of the High 
nightetool: a large, high head-dress formerly Court of Justice; Common Prayer (Book the 
worn by ladies.—odv. commo'diously.— ns. liturgy of the Church of England; in oommon, 

/iaie,f(Sr; mi, hdr (her); mine: mile, fir; mUte; mdbn,fdbl: lUien (then) 
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together (arcA.)*> shared or possessed equally;, 
aeuca ooninon canpe with, to cast in one’s lot 
with; to have the same interest and. aims with; 
phihMophy of common sense, that school of philo* 
sophy which takes the universally admitted 
impressions of mankind as corresponding to the 
facts of things without any further scrutiny; 

, short commons, scant fare; the common, that 
which is common or usual; the common good, 
the interest of the community at large: the 
corporate property of a burgh m Scotland; the 
common people, the people in general. [Fr. 
commuH —L. conununis, prob. from com-, to¬ 
gether, and mUnls, serving, obliging.] 
commonweal, kom'9n-wel, n. the common good, 
welfare of the community: commonwealth 
(arch.). —R. coram'onwealth (-weltk), the public or 
whole body of the people: a form of government 
in which the power rests with the people, esp. 
that in England after the overthrow of Charles I: 
a state or dominion, esp. applied to the Austra¬ 
lian federation and certain states of America: a 
group of states united by a strong but elastic link. 
—n. comm'onweaith'sman, comm'onwCalthsman 
(obs.), a (good) citizen: an adherent of Crom¬ 
well’s Commonwealth. [See wealth.] 
commorant, kom’»r-»nt, n. and mfi. resident (esp. 
at a university). [L. commorans, -antis, pr.p. of 
commorari, to abide.] 

commot, ko'mot, (hist.) n. a subdivision of a can- 
tred. (Mediaeval L. contmotum —W. cymwd.) 
commotion. See commove. 
commove, ki-moov', v.t. to put in motion: to 
agitate: to disturb, excite.— n. commotion (-md'- 
s/un), a violent motion or moving: excited or 
tumultuous action, physical or mental: agita¬ 
tion: tumult.— adf. commd'tional. (L. com-, 
inten., and movere, motum, to move.] 
commune, kom'Un, n. a corporation: in France, 
etc., a small territorial division with some self- 
government and a mayor: in some communist 
countries, an agricultural community: a group 
of people living communally.— odj. communal 
(kom'u-nl, k»-mu’), pertaining to a commune or 
a community; owned in common, shared.— 
ns. commu'nalisition, -izS'tion; commit'nalism; 
commu'nalist.— adv. comm'iinally.— n. comm'un- 
ard (or -drd'), an adherent of the Paris Commune 
in 1871: a communist.—the Commune at Paris in 
1871 was a revolt against the national govern¬ 
ment, the principle of the revolt being that each 
city or district should be ruled independently by 
its own commune or local government. [Fr. 
commune. See common.] 
commune, k»-mun‘, kom'un, v.i. to converse or 
talk together: to have intercourse, esp. spiritual: 
to receive Holy Communion.— n. comm'une, 
converse.— n. and adf. commun'ing. [O.Fr. 
communer, to share.] 

commune bonum, ko-mu'ni bo'mm, ko-mdd'ne 
bo'ndbm, (L.) common good, 
communibus annis, ko-mu'ni-bas an'es, ko-mSo'rd- 
bdbs an'es, (L.) on the annual average, 
communicate, ice-mu'ni-kat, v.t. to give a share 
of, impart: to reveal: to bestow.— v.i. to have 
something in common with another; to have 
communication: to have means of passage: to 
have intercourse: to partake of Holy Commu¬ 
nion: to succeed in conveying one’s meaning to 
others.— ns, comm&nicability (-k»-bU’i-ti), com- 
mS'nicabieness.— adj. commii'nicable, that may 
be communicated: aflable.— adv, commfl'nic' 
aUy.— ns. comma'nicant, one who partakes of 
Holy Communion: commOaici'tion, act of 
communicating: that which is'communicated: 
intercourse: correspondence: a means of 
communicating, a connecting passage or chan¬ 
nel: (in pi.) means of giving information, as the 
press, cinema, radio, and television: means of 
transporting, esp. troops and supplies.—o<(l. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-nunt 


commB'akitive, indined to communicate or dve 
information: unreserved. — adv. comnd^uci- 
tivdy.— ns. comma'nicktlveneBs; commS'nicatar. 
— adf. comma'nicatory, imparting knowliedgjE. — 
n. communiqud (kom-OrnNcS), an omcial 
announcement. [L. commUnidre, -driMS— 
commOnis, common.] 

communi consensu, ko-m&'ni kon-sen'sU, ktf 
mdo’ni konrsen'sdS, (L.) by common consent, 
communion, km-Hn'yen, n. act of communing: 
spiritual intercourse; fellowship: common 
possession: interchange of transactions: union 
in religious service: the body of people who so 
unite: (Holy Communion) sacrament commemo¬ 
rating the Last Supper.—Communkw of Sainto, 
the spiritual fellowship of all true believers, the 
blessra dead and the faithful living—in R.C. 
doctrine held to involve a mutual exchange of 
examples, prayers, merits and satisfactions. [L. 
comm&nio, -dnis, from commOnis, common.] 
communism, kom'un-izm, n. a theory or condition 
of things according to which private property 
should be abolis.ied, and all things held in 
common: Marxian socialism as undmtood in 
Russia.— v.t. comm'Oinse. -ize, to make common 
property: to make communist.— n. comm'unist, 
a believer in communism.— adis. comm'finist, 
communist'ic of, or pertaining to, communism: 
believing in or favouring communism: (com¬ 
munistic) of or favouring communal living and 
ownership. 

community, kem-On’i-tl, n. common possession or 
enjoyment: agreement: communion: common¬ 
ness (Shak.) : people having common rights, etc.: 
the public in general: a body of persons m the 
same locality: a body of persons leading a 
common life, or under a socialistic or similar 
organisation: a monastic body.—it. commn- 
nitA'rian, a member of a community.—commu¬ 
nity centre, a place where members of a commu¬ 
nity may meet for social and other activities; 
community home, school, successor to approvml 
school (see approve): community singing, orga¬ 
nised singing by a gathering. [O.Fr. community 
—L. communitas, -Otis — communis, commoh.] 
commute, ke-mut', v.t. to exchange: to exchange 
for a punishment less severe: to compound for 
(by a single payment, a simple or more con¬ 
venient method, etc.): to change (electric 
current) from alternating to direct or vice versa. 
— v.i. (orig. Lf.S.) to travel regula^, esp. 
between suburban home and town ofnee.— n. 
commutabil'ity.— ac^. commut'aMe, that may be 
commuted or exchanged.— v.t. commutate (kom'i 
elect.), to commute.—n. commuti'tion, the act 
of commuting: change or exchange of one 
thing for another: the change to a lighter 
penalty, simpler or easier mode of payment, etc. 
— aeO- comma'tative (or kom'), relating to 
exchandb: interchangeable: such that x*y » 
y*x—where * denotes a binary operation (math.). 
— adv. commu'tativeiy.— ns. comm'utitor, an 
apparatus for reversing electric currents; com- 
mut'er (orig. l/.S.), one who commutes.—com¬ 
mutation ticket (O.S.), a season ticket. [L. 
commutare — com-, with mStSre, to change.] 
commutual, ka-mO'chdb-al, adl. mutual, reciprocal, 
comose, comous. See coma, 
comp, komp, n. abbreviated form of compositor, 
compact, kem-pakt', adj. closely placed or fitted 
toi^ther: composed or framed: firm: close: 
brief.—n. compact (^kom'), a compacted body or 
structure, a combination: a small case con¬ 
taining face-powder for carrying in the handteg 
(powder compact).— v4. (-pakt‘) to press closely 
together: to consolidate: to confirm (ShtUc .).— 
adi- compact'ed.— adv. compact’edly.—n. com- 
pact'ednm.— adv. compact'ly.— ns. compac'tion, 
act of compacting, or state of being compacted: 
sediments compacted by pressure from above 
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(geol.)' an am formed by dumping rode waste, 
etc.^ |»<eiaing it together by means of heavy 
machines, and causing or allowing grass to grow 
over the whole; compact'aass; cmnpac'tiire 
(S^ais.), close union or knitting together. {L. 
eanmdetus, pa.p, of comptHgire-com-, pangire, 
to6x,\ 

coavact, kom'pakt, n. a mutual barmin or agree* 
ment: a league, treaty, or union? Teague, in bad 
sense (Shak^.-^uU- {kom-pakt') imited: Imgued: 
agreed upon, arrang^ (Spens.).' [L. compactum 
— compacisci, from com-, with, paciaci, to bar¬ 
gain.] 

compagaa, k»m-p6’Jiz, a. structure (also obs. 
compage'):— pi. compagei.—n. compaginatian 
('Pt^-l-na'shMi). — v.t. compag'inate, to join, 
connect. [L. compBgis, contpUgindre, -Stum, 
com- and root of pangire, to fasten.} 
compagaie anonyiae, kS-pa-nyi a-no-iiim, (Fr.). 
Same as societd anonyme. 

compagiwo de voyage, kb^m-nyb da vwa-ySzk, 
(Fr.) travelling companion, 
compimioa, kamrpan'yan, n. one who keeps com¬ 
pany or frequently associates with another: a 
partner {obs.): spouse (obs.): higher rank of 
servant, who, though receiving pay, stands rather 
in the relation of a friend: fellow, rascal {Shak.): 
a member of an order, esp. in a lower grade: one 
of a pair or set of things.— v.t. to accompany.— 
adi. of the nature of a companion: accompany¬ 
ing.— adis. conqiaa'iable (pbs.), sociable; com- 
pan'kMiable, lit to be a companion: agreeable.— 
n. compan'ioiwUeiiesB.— adv, compan'ionably.— 
oftfs. compan'ionat^ shared in companionship; 
conpaa'ioned, having a companion.—n. com- 
pan'imiliood.— adl. compan'ionlesa.—n. corn- 
pen'ioiiship, state of being a companion: com¬ 
pany, fellowship: a body of companions.— 
companionate marriage, a form of marriage 
proposed in the 1920s with legalised birth- 
control and divorce by mutual consent; com¬ 
panion star, one appranng to be close to another 
though not necessarily near it in space, e.g. the 
fainter component of a double star.—Companion 
<d Literature, C.Ljtt., an honour (instituted 1961) 
conferred by the Royal Society of Literature. 
(Fr. compagium, from L.L. compamum, a mess— 
L. com-, with, and p&nis, bread.] 
companion, kam-pan yan, (naut.) n. the skylight or 
window-frame through which light passes to a 
lower deck or cabin: companion-ladder.— 
Gompan'iim-liatch, the covering of an opening in 
a deck; compan'hm-ladd'er, the ladder or stair 
leading from the deck to a cabin or to the 

a uarter-deck; compan'ioii-way, a staircase from 
le deck to a cabin. [Cf. Du. kompanfe-; O.F. 
compagne; It. co/npugito, store-room.] 
company, kum'pa-^, a. a person or persons 
associating with one: any assembly of persons, 
or of beasts and birds: persons associated for 
trade, etc.: a society: a sub-division of a regi¬ 
ment: the crew of a ship: state of being a com¬ 
panion: presence in association: fellowship: 
social intercourse.— vd. to accompany.— v.i. to 
associate: to cohabit:—pr.p. com'panying. 
Spaa, congmaing: pad. and pa.p. com'panicd.— 
c om p an y promoter, one who promotes or super¬ 
intends the formation of joint-stock companies. 
—good, or bad, company, having or lacking 
cofflpuionable qualitms; keep company, to 
associate with: to court; know a man by his 
rnmpnay, to detennina his character by the 
quality of his friendsr [Fr. con^gnl«\ same 
root as companioa.] ’ 

compare, kam-pgr’, vd. to set together so as to 
ascertain how far things agree or disagree (often 
with whh)'. to liken or rmtresent as sMIar (with 
to): to give the dorses of comparison of (gram.). 
—oJi to make comparison: to stand in com¬ 
parison: to vie.—n. (obs.) compeer: compari- 


, son.— atff. emnparaUa (kom’par-a-bO- —a. com'- 
parahiaiiem.— ^v. com'par«My.-HM(l. compaia- 
the (kam-par'a-tlv), pertaining to or making 
comparison: estimated by comparfog with 
something else: not positive or absolute: 
expressing more (gram.). — adv. com'parativ^.— 
ns. compar'ator, any device for companng 
accurately, so as e.g. to detect deviations from g, 
standard or to confirm identity; comparison 
(•par'i-san), the act of comparing: capacity of 
beiag compared: a comparative estimate: a 
simile or figure by which two things are com¬ 
pared: the inflection of an adjective or adverb 
to express diffisrent relative degrees of its 
quality (gram.).—beyond compare, without any 
rival ar like. [L. comparare, to match, from 
com-, par&re, to make or esteem equal— par, 
equal.) 

compare, kam-p&r', (Spans.) vd. to get or provide. 

[L. comparOre — com-, inten., parBre, to prepare.] 
compartment, kam-parl’mant, n. a partitioned off 
or marked off division of an enclosed q>ace or 
area: a division ofa railway carriage: a division 
of anything.— vsd. compart', to divide into parts; 
compartment'alise, -ixe, to divide into categories 
or into units, esp. units with little intercommu¬ 
nication.— n. compartmentalisa'tion, -z-. (Fr. 
compartimeni —L. com-, inten., partiri, to divide 
— pars, partis, a part.] 

compass, kum'pas, n. a circuit or circle: space: 
limit: range of pitch of a voice or instrument: 
circumference: girth: an instrument consisting 
of a magnetised needle, used to find directions: 
(pi.) a pair of jointed legs, for describing circles, 
etc.— vd. to pass or go round: to surround or 
enclose: to besiege; to grasp, comprehend: to 
bring about, accomplish, achieve, or obtain: 
to devise: to contrive or plot: to curve, 
bend (Shak.). — ad^. com'passable, capable of 
being compassed.— n. com'passing, contrivance, 
design.— adj. com'past (Spans.), rounded.— 
com'pass-card, the circular card of a compass; 
com'pass-plane, a plane, convex on the under 
side, for smoothing curved timber; com'pass- 
plant, any plant (as species of lettuce and 
Silphium) that places its leaves north and south 
to avoid the midday sun; com'pass-saw, one for 
cutting in curves; com'pass-sig'nal, a signal 
denoting a point in the compass; com'pass- 
tim'ber, curved timber, used for shipbuilding, 
etc.; com'pass-win'dow, a semicircular bay- 
window.—box the compass (see box); fetch a 
compass, to go round in a circuit. (Fr. compas, a 
circle, prob. from L.L. compassus —L. com-, 
inten., passus, a step.] 

compassion, kam-pash'an, n. fellow-feeling, or 
sorrow for the sufferings of another: pity.— v.t. 
to pity.— ad/s. compass'ionablc, pitiable; com- 
pass'ionate, inclined to pity or mercy: merciful. 
-—v.t. to have compassion for: to have pity or 
mercy upon.— adv. compass'ionatdy.—n. com- 
pass'ionateness—compassionate leave, discharge, 
leave, discharge, in exceptional circumstances 
for personal reasons. (Fr.,—L.L. compassiS, 
-onis —com-, with, pati, passus, to suffer.] 
compatible, kam-pat'i-bl, adj. consistent: con¬ 
gruous: capable of co-existence: admissable in 
combiiution.— ns. compatibil'ity, congruity: 
ability to co-exist: the ability of a system of 
colour television to transmit a picture signal 
that can be received in black and white on an 
ordinary monochrome receiving set; oom- 
pat'ibleness.— adv. compat'iUy. (Fr.,—L. com-, 
with, part, to suffer.] 

compamot, kam-pBt'rl-at, or -pat', n. a fellow- 
countryman.—Also ad/. — ad), compatrioric 
(-ot'lk). —n. compa'triotism. (Fr. compatrlote — 
L. compatrldta; see patriot.] 
compear, kam-p&r', (Scots law) v.t. to appear in 
court.—nr. eompear'ance; compear'aat. (Fr. 
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eomporob^L. compare com-, bOta., pMv, mog nm itae) whkb tnmriatn .a pro$na^ai9“ 
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eantf^r, kom'pi^, H. an equal: a com- computer to ftinctkMi: com'plttlar, one irin 

pankm: an associate.— v.t. (~pir: Skdc.) to compiles.—o^.compiiatnrr. [Pr.cantpll^fprob. 
equal. [L. compdr—com-, intea.,p^, equals from L. complUn —com-, tooethM', pJZfr^ to 

compel, ktm-pel’, *.t. to drive or urge on foret^: plunder, or piUre, to p<n^ down; mBunced 
to bring with urgmcy (5pc«u.): to oblige: to bypUe.] 

fonm: to obtain by hard labourcom- oompital.ifcom'p/r-o/, e^f. pertainlngtoorossroads, 
peu'ing: pa.t. and pa-P- compeUed .—odfr- or to the imersection of leaf-veins: acutdyinler- 
compdrabie; compeO'ing, forcing attention, secdng. [L. compita, cross-roads.] 

|L. com-, inten., pelUte, pubum, to drive.] compbcont, kam^Waeia, mO. Showing satis- 
coamollation. kom-p9-Ui’sh9n, n. style of address: facmn: self-sati^ed: pleued: ineUned to 
an appellation.—ad/. compeOative {.kpm-pel’a- please.—m. coamU'csuce, cmimli'ceoCT, ptsa- 
tivh —R. compellatioa. [L. eampellSre, ■^um, sure: satisfhction: complaisance.— adv. com- 
to address, freq. of ampelUre.] pli'oeatly. [L. eompUuire-—com-, inten., pls- 

compen'dinm, kam-pen’di-am\ pi. -diums, -dia, eire, to please.] 

compead,l:om',«. a shortening or abridgement: conndaia, kam-pUn’, w.t. (also n^.) to express 
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largerone: anepitome: anabstract: acompre- sense of injury: toaccuse: to nuke a mournful 
hensive, generally compressed, treatise.—ad/- sound: to show that one is iU.—v.r. to deplore: 
conmen'dious, short: concise: comprehensive, to utter as a eomplamt.—n. complaint.—or. 
— adv. compen'diously.— r. compen'diousness. complain'ant, one sroo complains: one who 
[L. compendium, what is weighed together, or raises a' suit, a plaintiff (/aw); conqilain'er, a 
saved (opp. to dlspendium, what is weighed out murmurer: complainant.— r. and adj. compUn'- 
or spenty^om-, together, pendire, to weigh, ing.—odv. complain'inily.— n. complaint', a 
See compulse.] complaining: an expression of grief and dis- 

compensate, kom’pan-sSt, or kam-pen’sOt, v.t. to satisfaction: a poem setting forth matter of 
make amends for, or to recompense: to counter- grief or dissatisfaction; a representation of pains 
balance.—v./. to make up (for).— r. compmisft'- or injuries: a finding fault: the thing complained 
tion (ftom-), act of compensating: amends for of: a grievance: a disease: an aument. [Fr. 
loss sustained: the neutralisation of opposing ctmplaindre — h.L..crni^langire —^L.com-,inten., 
forces iphys.y. payment, remuneration (U.S.)i plangtre, bewail.] 

process of compensating for sense of failure or complaisant, kam-pl&'nnt, kom'ple-taia, esp. form, 
inadequacy by concentrating on achievement or -zant\ adl. desirous of pleasing: obliging: 
superiority, real or fancied, in some other facile, ready to condone.— r. com'plaisance (or 
sphere: the defence mechanism involved in this xors', or -p/d'), care or desire to please, esp. in 
^sycA.).— ad}s. compensi'tional, compensative excess: an obliging civility.—adv. complaiaandy. 
(kom\ or -pen’), compen'satory, giving compen- [Fr., compltdre —L. compfadre.] 
sation.— r. com'pensAtor, one who or that which complanate, kom’pl^n-dt, adl- flattened.—a. ooss- 
compensates.—compensation balance, pendulum, plani'tion. (L. compUPiSre, Stum, make flat.] 
a balance-wheel or pendulum so constructed as compleat. See convlete. 

to counteract the effect of the expansion and complect, k»m-plekt\ v.t. to embrace: to inter¬ 
contraction of the metal under variation of weave.— adl- complect'ed, interwoven. [L. 
temperature. [L. com-, inten., and pins&re, freq. complecti, to embrace—com-, plecttre, to twine.] 
of pendire, to weigh.] complected. See complexion, 

compare, ki-per, kom'per, n. one who introduces complement, kom’pU-mant, n. that which com- 
and interlinks items of an entertainment.—/em. pletes or fills up: that by which an angle or arc 
commdre.—v.r. to act as comi^re to. [Fr., god- falls short of a right angle or quadrant: one of 
father, god-mother.] the parallelograms not intersected by the 

compesce, kam-pes’, (arch. Scot.) v.t. to restrain, diagonal of a given parallelogram when it is 
[L. conqigscire.) divided into four parallelogrmns by straight 

compete, kam-pit', v.l. to seek or strive for some- lines through a point in the diamnal: that by 
thing in opposition to others: to contend for a which a logarithm falls short of lO: that which 
prize. —R. competition (kom-pl-tlsh'an), the act is added to certain verbs to make a complete 
of competing: rivalry in strife for the same predicate: that by which an interval falls short 
object: a match or trial of ability.— adl- com- of an octave: one of two colours which together 
pet'itive (kam-pet’l-tiv), pertaining to or charac- give white: full number or quantity: consum- 
terised by competition: (of e.g. price) such as to mateness, completeness (Spens.): fulness (of the 
give a chance of successful result in conditions moon) (Aer.): politeness (Spens.; 5AaA.): all 
of rivalry.— r. compet'itor, one who competes: members of a set not includra in a given subset 
a rival or opponent: an associate, confederate, {math.) — v.t. complement (-ment" or kom’ptt- 
fellow (SAoA.). [L. competire, to strive together mant), to be the complement of: to compliment 
— com-, petite, to seek, strive after.) (orcA.).— adis- complonent'hU completing: corn- 

competent, kom'pi-tant, adJ. suitable: sufflcient: plimental IShak.)', complement'ary, completing: 
fit: efflcient: belonging: legally qualified: together making up a whole, a right angle, ten, 
legitimate. — ns. com'f^ence, com'petency, fit- an octave, white.— r. complenientar'ity, a con- 
ness: efficiency: capacity: sufficiency: enough cept, first adopted in microphysics, which accepts 
to live on with comfort: legal power or capacity, the existence of superficially inconsistent views 
—adv. com'petently. [L. competire, to come of an object or phenomenon e.g. which accepts 
together, be convenient— com-, petite, to seek.] a dual aspect of light (consisting of particles, as 
compile, kam-pfl', v.t. to write or compose by shown by certain experiments, and of waves, as 
collecting the materials from other books: to shown by others). [L. complimenium —com-, 
draw up or collect: fo compose: (o heap up, to inten., and pl^c, to fill.] 
put or bring together {Spent.): to compose (in complete, kam-plit’, at^. free from deficiency: 
pence and rest) (5pcRs.): to pile up a score of perfect: finished: entire: frilly equipped: con- 
{erlcket slang). — ns. compili'tion {-pil- or -p//-), summate:—arcA.conq>leat(-p/A').—v.r.tofiniah; 
the act of compiling: the thing compilro, a to make perfect or entire: to accomplish.— adls. 
literary work made by gathering the material compifit'able; complit'ed.— adv. completely.— 
from various authors; complle'ment, a com- ns. complete'ness; compM'tion, the act of com¬ 
pilation; corapil'er.onewhocompilm: acomplex pleting: the state of being complete: fulfilment. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'a-manf, tot certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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complit'jw; coniiMt'oiy, ftitfilling: 
completing. [L. eonqilin, -itum, to fill up— 
cam-, Inten., end ^ire, to fill.} 
complex, kmn'pkks, at(i. composed of more than 
one, or of many parts: not simple: intricate: 
difficult.— H. a complex whole: a group of 
(repressed and forgotten) ideas or impressions 
to which are ascribed abnormal mental con¬ 
ditions and abnormal bodily conditions due to 
mental causes {psychology)’, loosely applied to 
the mental condition itself.—r.f. complex', to 
complicate.— ns. complex'edness, com'idexncsB, 
ciknplex'ity, sute of being complex: complica¬ 
tion.— adv. com'plexly.— n. complex'us, a com¬ 
plicated system: a large muscle of the back, 
passing from the spine to the head.—complex 
number, the sum of a real and an imaginary 
number; complex sentence, one consisting of a 
principal clause and one or more subordinate 
clauses. [L. complex — com-, together, and root 
of plieSre, to fold. See complicate.] 
complexion. kem-plek'shm,n. disposition: colour: 
quality: colour or look of the skin, esp. of the 
face: general appearance, temperament, or 
texture; bodily constitution {Shak.). — v.t. to 
give a colour to.— adjs. complex'ional, pertain¬ 
ing to the complexion; complex'ioned {U.S. 
complect'ed), having a certain complexion, or 
temperament; complcx'ionless,colourless: pale. 
[Fr.,—L. complexffl, -Snis, a combination, 
physical structure of body— com-, and plecifre, 
to plait.] 

compliance, k»m-p!V»ns, n. a yielding; agreement, 
complaisance: assent: submission (in bad 
sense).— adj. compli'able, disposed to comply.— 
It. compli'ancy, compliance.— adf. compli'ant, 
yielding: pliant: civil.—udv. compli'antly. [See 
comply.] 

complicate, kom'pli-kat, v.t. to twist or plait to¬ 
gether: to render complex: to entangle.— adj. 
complex: involved: folded together.— n. com'- 
plicacy {-ka-si), the quality or state of being 
complicated.— adjs. com'plicant, overlapping; 
ccm'plicated, intricate, confused.—n. complica'- 
tion, an intricate blending or entanglement.— 
adj. com'plicative, tending to complicate.— 
complicated fracture, a fracture where there is 
some other injury (e.g. a flesh wound not com¬ 
municating with the fracture, a dislocation, a 
rupture of a large blood-vessel).—complication 
of diseases, a number of diseases present at the 
same time. [L. com-, together, and plicare, 
-Slum, to fold.] 

complice, kom'pUs, n. an associate {Shak.): an 
accomplice (obs.). —n. complic'ity, state or con¬ 
dition of being an accomplice: complexit;^. 
compliment, kom'pH-msnt, n. an expression of 
regard or praise: delicate flattery: an expression 
of formal respect or civility: a present.— v.t. 
compliment' {-menf or kom'p^i-m»nt), to pay a 
compliment to: to express respect for: to praise: 
to flatter: to congratulate: to present incomli- 
ment.— v.l. to make compliments.— adjs. compli- 
ment'al, expressing or implying compliment; 
compliment'ary, conveying, or expressive of, 
civility or praise: using compliments: bpstowed 
in compliment, given free.— n. compliment'er, 
one. who pays compliments.—compliments of the 
season, compliments appropriate to special 
times, as Christmas and birthdays; left-handed 
compliment, a saying intended to seem a compli¬ 
ment, but in reality the reverse; pay, or present, 
one’a compliments, to give one’s respects or 
greeting. [Fr. compliment —L. complimenlum; 
see comply.] 

complin, compline, kom’plin, n. the 7th and last 
service of the day, at 9 p.m., completing the 
canonical hours. [O.Fr. compile (mod. com¬ 
piles)—!.. complita (hora); n unexplained.] 
complish, kom'pUsh {Spens.) v.t. to accomplish. 
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compiot, kom'plot, n. a conspiracy.— v.i. complot' 
(Atom-), to plot together: to conspire.—v.l. to 
plan:—complott'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. com- 
plott'ed. [Fr.] 

compluvium kom-ploo'vl->m, n. a quadrangular 
open space in the middle of a Roman house. [L.] 

comply, kem-ptt’, v.i. to yield to the wishes of 
another: to agree or consent to {with): to use 
ceremony {Shak.):—pr.p. comply'ing; pa.t. and 

pa. p. complied'.— n. compll'er, one who complies. 
— p.adj. comply'ing, compliant. [It. complire, 
to fulfil, to suit, to offer courtesies—L. complire, 
to fulfil; see complete.] 

compo, kom'po, n. a mortar of cement: a mixture 
of whiting, resin, and glue for ornamenting 
walls and cornices: a bankrupt's composition. 
—compo ration {milit.), a composite ‘hard’ ration 
for use in the field when no fresh food is available. 
[Abbrev. of composition.] 

component, kim-p6‘n»nt, adj. making up: forming 
one of the elements or parts.—n. one of the 
parts or elements of which anything is made up, 
or into which it may be resoived.— n. compfi'- 
ncncy.— adj. componcntal {kom-p6-nent'l). [L. 
compCnire.] 

compony, compond, kom-po'ni, {her.) adj. consis¬ 
ting of a row of squares of alternate tinctures. 
[Origin doubtful.] 

comport, kam-port', -port', v.i. to agree, suit {with). 
— v.t. {reft.) to bear: to behave.— a. manner of 
acting.— ns. comport'ance {Spens.); comport'- 
ment, behaviour. [L. comportare — com-, with, 
porlare, to carry.] 

compose, kam-poz’, v.l. to form by putting to¬ 
gether or being together: to set in order or at 
rest: to settle or soothe; to dispo.se artistically: 
to set up for printing: to create (esp. in literature 
and music).— v.i. to write (esp.) music: to set 
type.—p.<f^. composed', settled; quiet: calm.— 

adv. compds'cdly.— ns. compos'edness; com- 
pos'er, a writer or author, esp. of music; com¬ 
posure {kim-pdzh'{y)ar), calmne.ss: self-posses¬ 
sion: tranquillity: composition: temperament, 
character {Shak,).— compos'ing-stick, a boxlike 
instrument for holding type before it is placed 
on the galley. [Fr. composer —L. com-, with, 
pausare, to cease, rest; confused and blended in 
meaning with words from ponire, positum, to 
place.] 

composite, kom'p»z-it, formerly -poz', adj. made 
up of distinct parts or elements: blending Ionic 
and Corinthian {archil.): in bot., belonging to 
the Compositae {kmi-poz'i-te), a great family 
akin to the bell-flowers but having small flowers 
crowded together in heads on a common 
receptacle surrounded by bracts so as to resemble 
single flowers.—n. com'posite, a composite thing: 
a plant of the Compositae.—ns. com'positencss; 
composi'tion, the act or art of composing: the 
nature or proportion of the ingredients of any¬ 
thing: a thing composed: a work of art, esp. 
in music: an exercise in writing prose or verse: 
disposition of parts:. congruity: combination: 
an artificial mixture,esp. one used as a substitute: 
mental or moral make-up: a compromise: a 
percentage accepted by a bankrupt’s creditors 
in lieu of full payment: the compounding of 
vector quantities, as valocitics, forces, into a 
single resultant: a picture, photograph, formed 
from several images.— adjs. ^eomposi'tional; 
compositive {-poz'). — ns. compos'itor, one who 
sets up type; compost {kom'posl. -post), com¬ 
post'ure {Shak.), a mixture: a manure consisting 
of a mixture of decomposed organic substances. 
— v.l. com'post, to treat with compost: to convert 
into .compost.—composite carriage, a railway 
carriage with compartments of different class; 
composite portrait, a blend of several portraits; 
a photograph printed from several negatives 
representing different persons or the same person 
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compM mentis 


St diflRsrent times; eom'|KMt>iieav, spile of plant 
refiue, soil, and often chemical fertiliscr| which 
decomposes to form compost.—compositioa of 
f ekmsr, compounding of felony; metal composite, 
a metei with steel wires or glass fibres incorpora¬ 
ted in it. (L. compositus, compostus-—coin-, 
together, pdnire, to place.] • 

compos mentis, kom’pos men'tls, (L.) of sound 
nsind, sane. 

compouiUc, kam-pos’l-bi, a4J- possible in co¬ 
existence with something dse.— n. compossi- 
bility. 

compost. See composite. 

compot, compote, kom'pot, or kom'pdt, n. fruit 
preserved in syrup: stewed fruit. [Fr. compote; 
cf. comimite.] 

compotation, kom-pd-ta‘sh»n, n. a carouse to- 

g ether.—n.r. compotft'tionship; com'potitor, a 
ottle-companion.— adj. compot'atory. (L. com- 
pdlSiid, -ants — com-, together, pdtdre, to drink.] 
compound, ktm-pownd', v.t. to make up: to com¬ 
bine: to settle or adjust by agreement: to agree 
for a consideration not to prosecute (a felony).— 
V./. to agree, or come to terms: to bargain in the 
lump.— a^. compound {kom‘), mixed or com¬ 
posed of a number of parts: inchem., resolvable 
into two or more elements, so united that the 
whole has properties of its own which are not 
necessarily those of its constituents, as in the 
case of a mixture: in arith., not simple, dealing 
with numbers of various denominations of 
quantity, etc., as in compound addition, etc.: or 
with processes more complex than the simple 
process, as in compound proportion. —n. a mass 
made up of a number of parts: a word made up 
of two or more words; a compound substance 
(chem.): a compounded drug.— n. compound'er. 
—compound animals (same as colonial animals); 
compound engine, a condensing engine in which 
the mechanical action of the steam is begun in 
one cylinder, and ended in a larger cylinder; 
compound fracture (see fracture); compound 
householder, one who pays his rates in his rent, 
the landlord being immediately chargeable 
with them; compound interest, interest added 
to the principal at the end of each period (usu. a 
year) to form a new principal for the next period; 
compound leaf, one divided into leaflets by divi¬ 
sions reaching the mid-rib; compound quantity 
(o/g.), a quantity consisting of more than one 
term, as ab; compound ratio, the product of 
ratios; compound sentence (pram.), one con¬ 
taining more than one principal clause; com¬ 
pound time (mus.), time in which each bar is 
made up of two or more simple measures. [O.Fr. 
compundre ftom L. componfre — com-, together, 
ponfre, to place.) 

compound, kom'pownd, n. an enclosure round a 
house or factory (in India), or for housing native 
labourers (S. Africa). [Malay kampong, en¬ 
closure.] 

comprador(e), kom-prU-ddr', -dor’, n. an inter¬ 
mediary through whom a foreign Arm trades 
with Chinese dealers. [Port., buyer—L. com-, 
inten., parare, to furnish.] 
comprehend, kom-pr»-hend', v.l. to seize or take 
up with the mind, to understand: to comprise 
or include.— ns. comprehensibirity, compre- 
hen'sibleness.—ad/, comprehen'sible, capable of 
being understood.— adv. comprehen'sibly.—n. 
comprehen'sion, power of the mind to under¬ 
stand; the intension of a term or the sum of the 
ciualities implied in the term (logic): the 
inclusion of Nonconformists within the Church 
of England.— atIJ. comprehen'sive, having the 
quality or power of comprehending or containing 
much: inclusive: compendious.— adv. compre- 
ben 'ai veiy.—n. comprehensiveness.—comprehen¬ 
sive school, one that combines the various types 
of secondary school in one institution. [L. 


conqrrehendire, -Mnsum —com-, prehmtUrei to 
seize.] 

cem^reH. kam-pras', r.t, to press together: to 
force into a narrower space: to condense or 
concentrate: to embrace (arch.). —a. comproea 
(Acorn'; surg,), a pad used Jo apply pressure to 
any part: a folded cloth applira to the skin.— 
tuH. compressed', pressed together: compacted: 
laterally flattened or narrowed (Mof.).— ai. com- 
pressibO'ity, compress'ibleness, the property of 
being redw^ in volume by piessuto: the ratio 
of the amount of compresuon per unit volume 
to the compressing force applied: in aero., 
a shock-wave phenomenon causing increased 
drag, which asserts itself when an aircraft in 
flight approaches the speed of sound, the hypo¬ 
thesis of the air as an incompressible fluid bemg 
no longer valid.— adU. conqiress'iUe, that may be 
compressed.— a. compression (kam-presh’an), 
act of compressing: state of being ctnnpressed: 
condensation: flattening: deformation by 
pressure: the stroke that compresses the gases 
in an internal combustion engine.— adis. com- 
press'ionai; compress'ive, able to compress.— 
ns. compress'or, anything that compresses or 
raises pressure, as a device that compresses air 
or gas: a muscle that compresses certain parts; 
compressure (-presh ’ar). — comprenion-ignition 
engine, an internal-combustion engine in which 
' ignition of the liquid fuel injected into the 
cylinder is performed by the heat of compression 
of the air charge. [L. compressare, com-, 
together, and pressSre, to press— premere, 
pressum, to press.] 

comprint, kam-print’, v.t. to share in printing—of 
the former privilege shared with the Stationers’ 
Company and the King’s Printer by Oxford and 
Cambridge universities. 

comprise, kam-priz’, y.t. to contain, include: to 
comprehend: to consist of; to hold together 
(Spens.). — adJ. compris'able.— n. compris'al, the 
act, condition, or fact of comprising. [Fr. 
compris, pa.p. of comprendre —L. comprehendire; 
see comprehend.] 

compromise, kom'prd-miz, n. arbitration (Skak.): 
a settlement of differences by mutual concession: 
partial waiving of theories or principles for the 
sake of settlement: anything of intermediate or 
mixed kind, neither one thing nor another.— v.t. 
to settle by mutual concession; to involve or 
bring into question: to expose to risk of injury, 
suspicion, censure, or scandal.— v.i. to make a 
compromise. [Fr. compromis —L. comprdmit- 
tire, -missum — com-, together, promittire, to 
promise.] 

comprovincial, kom-pro-vin’shal, (Spans.) adi- 
belonging to the same province, 
compt, compter, comptible, kownt, -ar, -ad>l, obs. 
forms of count, etc.— n. Comptom'eter (komp- 
tom'), a rfiachine that adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and divides (trademark). 

compte rendu, k3t rd-dii, (Fr.) an account 
rendered; report. 

comptroll, comptroller. See under control, 
compulse, kam-puls', v.t, (obs.) to compel.— adis- 
compul'satory, compul'sative (Shak.), compul¬ 
sory.— ns. compul'sion, the act of compelling: 
force; a strong irrational impulse; compul'- 
sionist, a believer in compulsion; compul'sitor 
(Scots law), a means of compelling.—a<(/. com- 
pul'sive, with power to compel: pertaining to 
compulsion: (of person) driven by, (of action) 
caused by, a specific constant and irresistible 
impulse.— advs. compul'sively; compul’sorily.— 
adj. compursory, compelled: obligatory: com¬ 
pelling.—compulsion neurosis, a disorder in which 
the patient suffers from compulsions and/or 
obsessions, depression, etc. [L. compulsare, freq. 
o( compellere: see compel.] 
compunction, kam-pungk'shan, n. pricking or 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: era-mam; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



«f owHcleoce f«nu»ne tinged one, kat, {OaL) m. n knock. IFr. eegiier, to 
wlthpily.—coivnne>tioM,<rfthenaturoof knodc.] . 

oonqnmmon: feeling compunction.—otiv. com- con, kon. mH. abbrev. for ai in con- 

PMc'tioaaljr. [O-Ft.,—L. compiuietUS, -Ms— game, a iwlndte, con maa, a swindler, asp. one 
COIW-, intens., SMipungirt, punctum, to prick.] with a persuasive way of talking.—y.r. eon, to 
cesnpnrvtiom kam^Nir^d'sAwi, m. in Old English swindle: U> trick: to persuade by dishonest 
and other Oermamc law, the clearing of the means. 

accused by witnesses joining their oaths to his: conacre, kon’it-kar, n. the custom of letting l»nrf in 
evidence in fevour of the accused: vindication. Ireland in small portions for a single crop, for 
— n. com'purgator, one who testifies to the inno- rent in money or labour; a form of thta is still 
cency or veracity of another.— a^s. compnrga- found in Eire.—also com'acre.—v.r. to sublet in 
til'iial (kom-), compnr'gatoiy. [L. emnpOrgire, conacre.— n. con'acreism. [com, acre.] 
to purify wholly—com-, intens., pOrgOre, to con aniore,koR 0 m-^'-e,-d're,Gt.) with love: very 
purify: taken as if meaning to clear togetiier; earnestly. 

see«arge.] conarium, kd-ndVi-sm, n. the pineal gland.— atfl. 

Gonqmrsion. ksm-pkr’shsn, (Sterne) h. a pursing conk'rial. [Or. kdiuirion, pineal gland, dim. of 
together. kdnos, cone.] 

conymte, ksm-pOi', vJ. to calculate: to number: conation, conative. See conatns. 
to estimate.—od/. computaUe (kimi' or -pat'), conatus, kd-nS't»s, n. an effort: an impulse: a 
catailable.—w. com'pntant, com'putitor, com'- tendency, nisus;—p/. conk'tns.—a. cook'tion, 
putiat, a calculator; compnt'er, a cdculator: the active aspect of mind, including desire and 
a machine or apparatus, mechanica], electric or volition.— mU. cooative (kon', kdn's-tn). [L. 
electronic, for carrying out, esp. complex, cal- cdiOtus, -Us, effort.] 
culations. dealing with numerical data or with con brio, kou bri’e, (It.) with spirit, 
stored items of other information; also used for concatenate, ksn-kat'a-nUt, v.r. to chain or link 
controlling manufecturing processes, or coot- together: to connect in a series. — n. concat^'- 

dinatiM parts of a large organisation; com- tion, a series of links united: a series of things 

putt tion, the act of computing: reckoning: depending on each other. [L. con-, catena, a 

estunate: arithmetic.— a4is. computi'tional, in- chain.] 

volving calculation; com'pntative (or -j^t'), concause, kon'kdx, n, a CQ-operating cause, 
given to computation.—v./. comput'erise, -ixe, concave, kon'kdv, kon'k&v', adj. curved inwards 
to bring computer(s) into use to control (opera- (opposed to convex).—n. a hollow: an arch or 

tion, system of operations): to process (data) vault.—v.r. and v.i. to make or become hollow.— 

by comp uter.—n. computerUi'tion.—computer adv. con'eavely.—n. concav'ity (ksn-kav'i-ti), the 

typeeettiag, the use of electronic equipment to quality of being concave: a hollow.—i^s. 

procem an unjustified input of keyed material concfi'vS-con'cave, or dMb'lc-con'cave, con- 

into an output of justified and hyphenated, etc., cave on both sides; conck'vfi^on’vex, concave 

lm«, the output being either a new tape to be on one side, and convex on the other. [L. 

used on a typesetting or filmsetting machine or, cwieavus, from con-, inten., and cavus, hollow, 

m some systems, the final product. [L. compu- See cave.] 

tare-^<m-,msea.,putare, to reckon.] conceal, ken-sir, v.t. to hide completely or care- 

comrade, kom'rid, kum'rid (Shtdt., Milt.; -rad'), fully: to ke^ secret; to disguise: to keep from 
R. a close companion: an intimate associate: in telling.— ad/, conceal'able.— n. conceai'ment, 
some socialist and communist circles used as a hiding: keeping secret: secrecy: disguise: 
term^ of address, or prefixed to a name.— n. hiding-place: a mystery (Shak.). [O.Fr. 
com'radeship.—and adv. com'radely. [Sp. concekr—L. concelSre, from con-, inten., and 
camarada, a roomful, a room-mate—L. camera, cilSre, to hide.] 

a room—Or. kamari.] concede, ksn-sM', v.t. to yield or give up.— v.l. to 

Comsat. Abbrev. for communications mfellite. make concession.— n. conced'er. [L. conciMre, 

Comsomol. Variant of Komsomol. ■ -cessum — con-, wholly, and cidire, to yield.] 

comatockery,kiim'srok-a-r/,orkom'R. prudery.— conceit, ksn-sit', n. overweening self-esteem: 
m. com'atocker; com'stockism. [From Anthony fancy: thought (o6s.): wit: a witty thought, 
C^slock (1844-1913), an American denunciator esp. fiir-fetched, affected or over-ingenious: 
of tlw nude in art.] idea (foent.): understanding (5kak.); estimate. 

Comnsia, komt Ixm, k3t-ixm, n. the philosophical —v.r. (obs.) to conceive: to think.— adf. con- 
system of Auguste Comte, the founder of ccit'ed, clever, witty (obs.), fanfitticii l (dial.): 
Positivism (1798-1837).— ns. and adis. Comt'ian; having a high opinion of oneself: egotistical.— 
(^mt ist. adv. concait'edly.— n. conceit'edness.— ad/s. con- 

Com^kdm9s,R.agodofmirth(Mffr.): (without ceit'ful (Speiu.) thoughtful; conceit'less (5Aak.), 
cqp.larevd. [L.,—Gr. kdmos, a revel.] without conceit, stupid; conceit'y (dial.), 

COB, km, adv. and n. a contihction of L. contrb, characterised by conceit_out of conceit with, 

*8»nst. as in pro and con, for and against. displeased with. [From conceive, on the analogy 

COB (Spens. conne, kon), kon, vJ. to know (Spens .): of deceive, deceit] 

to learn (Spens.): to study carefiilly, scan, pore conceive, ksn-sev', v.t. to receive into or form in 
over: to mmmit to memory: to acknowledge the womb; to form in the mind: to imagine or 
{mm tocoftthanksi obs,)i toteftehaShow(o65.):‘~ think: to undereUind: to grasp as a concept: 
pr.p. coun'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. conned, Spens. to express.— v.l. to become pregnant: to think, 
cond, kond.—HS. conn'er; conning. [Another —ns. conceivabil'ity, conceiv'ableness.— 
form of can, O.E. cunnan, to know; perh. partly conceiv'able.— adv. conceiv'ably. [O.Fr. con- 
to •®®1‘ to know, examine. (See cever —L. concipire, conceptum, from con-, to- 
2.)\ gether, and captre, to take.] 

«w n. kun, kon, (naut.) v.l. to direct the concent, kan-seRr',(arcA.)R. a harmony or concord 
stoermg of.—Also v.i, — n. act or station of of sounds: concert of voices.—v.l. (Spens.) to 
connii^—u. con'der, connar (km'sr, kon'sr), fit, adjust duly. iL.concentus,pn.p.otconeinire 
one who directs steering: a look-out on land, — con-, canire, to ring.] 

who Signals the movements of fish to fishermen; concentrate, kon'ssn-trit, sometimes ksn-sen'-, 
conamg.—conniag-tow'er, the pilot-house of a v.l. to bring towards a common centre; to focus: 
waruip m submarine. [Older forms cond, to direct with exclusive attention upon the 
comM, etc., apmrently—Fr. conduire —^L. matter in band: to condense, to increase tiie 
condluire; see condact.] quantity in unit space.-v.i. to draw towards a 

flle,Jdr; ml, Mr (her); ndne; mlte, filr; mOle; mSln,f6bt; dhen (then) 



common centfo: to direct one's thouihts or 
efforts towards one object.— m. a product of 
concentration.—coa'ceBtrate« concentrated. 
—a. something concentrated, at animal feed.—n. 
concentri'tioB, act of concentrating} condensa¬ 
tion: proportion of moleculet or ions to unit 
volume: the keeping of the mind fixed on some¬ 
thing.—concen'trativc, tending to concen¬ 
trate.— ns. concen'trativeness; con'centrator, 
apparatus for concentrating solutions or for 
obtaining minerals from ores by physical means. 
—concentration camp, a settlement for segrega¬ 
ting persons who might in the way of, or 
obnoxious to, the authorities. [A lengthened 
form of concentre.] 

concentre, concenter, ksn-sent'sr, v.l. to tend to 
or meet in a common centre: to be concentric. 
— v.t. to bring or direct to a common centre 
or point:— pr.p. concmit'ring, -cent'ering; pa.t. 
and pa.p. concent'red, concent'ered.— a^s. con- 
ccn'tric, -al, having a common centre.— adv. 
concen'trically.— n, concentricity ikon-san-tris'i- 
tl). [Fr. concentrer —L. con-, centrum —Gr. 
kentron, point.] 

concept, kon'sept, n. a thing conceived, a general 
notion.— ns. conceptacle {k»n-sep'is-kl; obs.) a 
receptacle; a reproductive cavity; concep'tion, 
the act of conceiving: the fertilisation of an 
ovum: the formation, or power of forming in 
the mind, a concept, plan, thought, etc.: a 
concept: a notion: a mere fancy {Shak.): a 
plan: a thing conceived, esp. in some seaweeds; 
Concep'tionist, a nun of an order founded in 
Portugal in 1489 in honour of the Immaculate 
Conception.— ad/s. concep'tious(SAak.), fruitful; 
concept'ive, capable of conceiving; concep'tuai, 
pertaining to conception.— ns. concep'tualism, 
the doctrine in philosophy that universals exist 
in the mind; concep'tualist.— a^. conceptualis'- 
tic. (L. concipire, -ceptum, to conceive.] 
concern, ksn-surn', v.t. to relate or belong to: to 
affect or interest: to involve by interest, occupa¬ 
tion or duty: to implicate: to make uneasy: to 
trouble.— n. that which concerns or belongs to 
one: affair: business: interest: regard: 

anxiety: a business establishment.con- 
cem'ancy (Shak., in burlesque), bearing, rele¬ 
vancy.— ad/, concerned', interested: involved: 
troubled: under the influence of liquor, drunk 
iobs.). — adv. concem'edly.— n. concern'edness.— 
prep, concera'ing, receding: about.— n. con- 
cem'ment, concern: importance.—as amcems, 
as regards. [L. concernire, to distinguish, later 
to have respect to— con-, inten., cernire, to dis¬ 
tinguish.] 

concert, kon'sarl, n. union or agreement m any 
undertaking: harmony: musical harmony: a 
musical entertainment.— v.t. concert ikan-s&rt"), 
to frame or devise together: to arrange, adjust. 
— n. Goncertante (,kon-s»r-tan'tii It. kon-cher- 
tdn'te), a symphonic composition with parts for 
solo instruments.— ad/, providing an oppor¬ 
tunity for brilliant virtuosity by an instrumen¬ 
talist.— adJ. concert'ed (-rdri'), mutually planned: 
arranged in parts (mus.). — ns, concertina (kon- 
sar-ti'ns), a musical instrument consisting of a 
pair of bellows, usually hexagonal, the sounds 
produced by free vibrating reeds of metal, as in 
the accordion.— v.l. to collapse or fold up like a 
concertina.— ns. concertino (kon-c/ur-ti'nd), a 
short concerto; concerto (kon-chOr'td), a com¬ 
position for solo instrumentfs) and orchestra in 
sonata form: applied by the older composers to 
variouscombinaUonsand forms:— pi. concer'tos. 
—cMi'ceit-goer, a habitual attender of concerts; 
con'cert-grand, a grand piano suitable for 
concerts; concert pitch, a standard of oiim that 
has variM (see international concert pitch, French 
pitch): aiso^g. [It. concerfare, sing in concert, 
perh.—^L. con-, certOre, to strive.] 

Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: e/'e-mai 


coaoeasion, kan-sesh*»n, n. the act of conceding: 
the thing conceded: a giant.—si4i. cooce ea m le 
(-res').—n. conceasicnaire', one who has obtained 
a concession.— ai^. ccsKeas'ionniy.— n. co». 
ceas'kwiat.— euf/. concess'ive, imphdng conces¬ 
sion. [See concede.) 

concetto, kon-chet'td, n. an ingenious turn of ex* 
pression: a conceit:— pi. conoet'ti, (-ri).—«, 
coneet'tism, the use of concetti; concat'tist. (It., 
—^L. conceptum, conceit.} 
conch, kongk, konek, it. name for various marine 
gasteropods, esp. chank and Strombus, and for 
their shells: a shell used as a trumpet, as by the 
Tritons: a poor white or other native of the 
Bahamas or Florida Keys (from their feeding on 
conchs): a concha.— n. conch'a, in archit., the 
semi-dome of an apse: the apse itself: the outer 
ear, or its cavity.— ad/s. conch'ate, conch'ifonn, 
shaped like a shell, esp. one valve of a bivalve 
shell; condiif'erouB, having a shell: shelly.— ns, 
conchi'tis, inflammation of the concha: condi'- 
oid, a plane curve, (Je*-^y')(x-o)• - /•**, locus 
of point making with fix^ straight line constant 
intercept on ray of pencil through fixed point.— 
ad/s. conchoid'al, pertaining to a conchoid: 
shell-like, applied to a fracture like that seen in 
glass (min.): concholog'ical.— ns, coochol'ogist; 
conchol'ogy, the study of molluscs and their 
shells. [L. concha —Gr. konchi, a cockle or 
mussel; Sans, iakkha, a shell; conn, with 
chank, cockle.] 

conchy, kon’shi, (slang) n. a coiuc/entious objector, 
concierge, k3-si-erzh, n. a warden: a janitor: a 
porter or a portress. [Fr.; ety. unknown.] 
conciliar, kan-sil'i-ar, ad/, pertaining to a council. 
Also concil'iary. [L. concilium, council.} 
conciliate, kan-sU'iSt, y.t. to gain, or win over: 
to reconcile.— v.i, to make friends.— ad/, concil'- 
iable (obs.). —n. conciriktion, act of conciliating. 

concil'iStive.—n. concil'idtor.— ad/, con- 
cil'iatory. (L. concIliSre, -dtum — concilium, 
council.] 

concinnity, kan-sin'l-tij it. harmony: congruity: 
elegance.— ad/, concinn'ons, elegant: harmon¬ 
ious. [L. conclnnus, well adjust^.] 
concipient, kan-sip’i-ani, ad/, conceiving.—n. coa- 
cip'iency. [L. conciptins, -entis, pr.p. of 

concipire, to conceive.] 

concise, kan-sis', ad/, cut short: brief.—v.l. 
(Milt.), to mutilate.—adv. concisely.— ns, con¬ 
cise'ness, the quality of being concise: terseness. 
—^ 11 . concision (sizh'an), mutilation: circum¬ 
cision (B.): conciseness. [L. concisus, pa.p. of 
concidire — con-, inten., caedire, to cut.] 
condamation, kon-kla-ma'shan, n. a shout of 
many together. [L. conclamStid, -dnis.] 
conclave, kon'klav, n. a private room (obs.): the 
room in which cardinals meet to elect a pope: 
the body of cardinals: any close assembly.—n. 
con'clavist, an attendant on a cardinal in con¬ 
clave. [L. concUve — con-, with, cUvts, a key.] 
conclude, kan-kldod', v.t. to enclose (arch.): to 
include (obs.): to restrain or debar (obs.): to 
close: to end: to decide: to settle or arrange 
finally: to infer.—v./. to end: to form a final 
judgment: to state the object sought (Scots latv). 
—p.ad/. conclud'ed, finished: settled.— ad/, con- 
clud'ing, final, closing.— n. conclu'skm (-zhut), 
act of concluding: the end, close, or last part: 
inference: judgment: an experiment (obs.): a 
problem, a riddle (Shak.). — ad/s, conclusive 
(-kldo'siv), conclu'sory, final: convincing.— adv. 
conchis'ively.— n. conclus'iveness.—in condnsion, 
finally.—to try conclusions, to experiment: to 
engage in a contest. [L. conclsdire, ronclSsum 
— con-, inten., claudire, to shut.] 
concoct, kan-kokt', v.t. to digest: to prepare or 
mature: to make up or put together: to plan, 
devise: to fabricate.—nr. concoct'er, eoncoct'or; 
concoc'tion, the action of concocting: ripening: 

r; for certain sounds in foieign words, see p. viii 
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pFepantion of • medical prescription, etc.: a 
made-up story.— tut}, concoct'ive. [L. eon- 
coquire, eoncoftum--eaif, together, and coquin, 
to cook, to boil.] 

concolor, kon’kul-ar, mii- of uniform* colour.— 
Also concol'orate, concol'orous. (L.,— con-, 
together, color, colour.] 

cimconiitant, kan-kom’i-tant, aij. accompanying: 
conjoined.— n. he who or that which accompa¬ 
nies.— ns. concom'itance, concom’itancy, state of 
being concomitant.— adv. concom'itantly. [L. 
con-, inlen., comitdns, -antis, pr.p. of comitarl, to 
accompany— comes, a companion.] 
concord, kon'kord, or kong'-, n. state of being of 
the same heart or mind: harmony: agreement: 
a combination of sounds satisfying to the ear. 
9,1. concord' (kan-), to agree: to harmonise.— n. 
concord'ance, agreement: an index of the words 
or passages of a book or author.— adJ. concord'- 
ant, harmonious, united.— adv. concord'antly.— 
n. concord'at, an agreement, esp. between the 
pope and a secular government.— adJ. cimcor'- 
dial, harmonious. [Fr. concorde —L. concordia 
— concors, of the same heart, from con-, cor, 
cordis, the heart.] 

concorporate, kan-k6r’par-at, {arch.) v.t. to unite 
in one body.-^dj. united in the body, 
concours, ka-koor, (Fr.) contest, competition.— 
conconrs d’didgance, da-ld-gas, competition 
among cars in which marks are allotted for 
appearance, not speed. 

concourse, kon'kors, kong', -kbrs, n. assembly of 
persons or things running or drawn together; 
concurrence of an officer who has legal right to 
grant it {Scots law) : a large hall: an open space, 
esp. at a road-junction or in a railway station or 
airport. (Fr. concours —L. concursus — con-, 
currire, to run.] 

concreate, kon'kre-dt, {arch.) v.t. to create with: 

to create at the same time, 
concremation, kon-kri-ma'shan, n. complete burn¬ 
ing: cremation; burning together: suttee. [L. 
concremdre, -atom — con-, intens., cremure, to 
burn.] 

concrescence, kan-kres'ans, n. a coalescence or 
growing together.— adj. concrcsc'ent. [L. con- 
criscentia — con-, crescire, to grow.] 
concrete, kon'kret tor kan-kret’), ad/, formed into 
one mass: the opposite of abstract, and denoting 
a particular thing: (kon') made of concrete.— n. 
{kon') a mass formed by parts growing or 
sticking together: a mixture of sand, gravel, etc., 
and cement, used in building.—r.r. concrete', to 
form into a solid mass: {kon') to cover with 
concrete.— v.i. {kret') to harden.—adv. con- 
crJte'ly (or kon'). — ns. concrete'ness (or kon')\ 
concretion {-kre'-shan), a mass concreted: a 
nodule or lump formed within a rock by materials 
rearranging themselves about a centre {geoi.): a 
solid mass formed within an animal or plant 
body, whether by deposition or by accumulation 
of foreign matter.— adj. concrS'tionary.— n. 
con'eretism, regarding, representing, abstract 
thin^ as concrete; ad/- con'eretist.— adi. con- 

cret'ive, having power to concrete.—concrete 
poetry, an art form which seeks to introduce a 
new element into poetry by means of visual 
effects such as the arrangement of letters on the 
printed page; concrete steel, reinforced concrete. 
[L. concretus — con-, together, and crescire, 
cretum, to grow.] 

eoncrew, kon-krdd', {Spens.) v.i, to grow together. 

IFr. concru, pa.p. of concroitre —L. concrisc/re.] 
ctmcuhioe, kong'kO-bin, n. one (esp. a woman) 
who cohabits without being married.— n. concu¬ 
binage {kon-ku'hin-dl), state of living together as 
man and wife without being married.— adj. con- 
cii'binary.—Its. concu'bitancy. a custom by 
which marriage between certain persons is 
obligatory: condi'bitant, one subject to such an 


obligation.—Also adi- {Fr.,—^L. concubina — 
eon-, together, cubSre, to he down.) 
concupiscence, kan-kH'pIs-ans, it. a violent desire: 
sexual appetite; lust.— ad/s. concfi'piscent; con- 
cQ'piscible. [L. eoncupiscentia — concupisclre — 
con-, inten., cupin, to desire.] 
concupy, kon{g)'ku-pi, {Shak.) n. a shortened form 
of concupiscence (or perh. of concubine), 
concur, kan-kur', v.i. to run together: to meet in 
one point; to coincide: to act together: to 
agree: to assent:— pr.p. concurr'ing: pa.p, con¬ 
curred'.—nr. concurr'ence, the meeting of lines 
in one point: coincidence: joint action: assent; 
competition {arch,); concnrr'ency.— adi- con¬ 
curs'ent, meeting in the same point: running, 
coming, acting, or existing together: coinciding: 
accompanying.—n. one that concurs: a com¬ 
petitor {arch.): one who accompanies a sheriff’s 
officer as witness.— adv. concurr'ently.— adj. con¬ 
curr'ing, agreeing. (L. concurrire — con-, cur¬ 
rire, to run.) 

concuss, kan-kus'. v.t. to disturb: to shake: to 
overawe: to coerce.—«. concussion {-kush'), 
state of being shaken: a violent shock caused by 
the sudden contact of two bodies; a violent 
blow, esp. on the head: the resulting condition: 
any undue pressure or force exerted upon any¬ 
one.— adj. concuss'ivc, having the power or 
quality of concussion. [L. concussus, pa.p. of 
concutire — con-, together, quatirc, to shake.) 
concyclic, kon-si'kiik, {geom.) adj. lying on the 
circumference of the same circle.— adv. coney'- 
clicaily. [L. con-, together, Gr. kykios, wheel.) 
cond. See con (2). 

condemn, kan-dem', v.t. to pronounce guilty: to 
cen.sure or blame: to sentence: to give up to 
some fate: to pronounce unfit for use; to reject. 
— adj. condemnable {-dem'na-bl), blamable.—n. 
condemns'tion (kon-dam-na'shan), state of being 
condemned.—ai(/. condem'natory, expressing or 
implying condemnation.— p.adj. condemned', 
pronounced to be wrong, guilty, or useless; 
belonging or relating to one who is sentenced to 
punishment (e.g. condemned cell): declared 
dangerous or unfit. (L. condemnare, from con-, 
inten.. and damnare, to hurt.] 
condense, kan-dens', v.t. to reduce to smaller 
compass: to render more dense or more intense: 
to reduce to a denser form, as vapour to liquid: 
to subject to condcn.sation {chem.). — v.i. to 
become condensed.— n. condensabil'ity.— adj. 
condens'able.—v.i. and v.i. condens'ate, to con¬ 
dense.— n. a product of condensation.— ns. 
condensS'tion {kon-), act of condensing: the 
union of two or more molecules o'' the same or 
different compounds with the elimination of 
water, alcohol, or other simple substances 
ichem.): loosely applied to almost any reaction 
in which a product of higher molecular weight 
than the reactant is obtained; condeiis'er, an 
apparatus for reducing vapours to a liquid form: 
a mirror or lens for focusing light: a capacitor; 
enndens'ery, a condensed-milk factory.—con¬ 
densation trail (see contrail); condensed milk, 
milk reduced by evaporation, and sugared; 
condensed type, printing type of narrow face. [L. 
condensare-~con-, inten., and densus, dense.) 
condescend, kon-da-send', v.i. to descend willingly 
from a superior position: to act graciously to 
inferiors: to deign: to stoop to what is un¬ 
worthy: to comply {obs.): to agree, consent 
(oAs.).— v.t. to concede or grant {obs.): to 
specify {Scot.). — n. condescend'ence, condescen¬ 
sion: an articulate statement annexed to a 
summons, setting forth the allegations in fact 
upon which an action is founded {Scots law). — 
adj. condescend'ing, gracious to inferiors: 
offensively patronising.— adv. condescend'ingiy. 
— n. condescen'eion.—condescend upon, to 

specify: to mention. [L. con-, inten., and di- 


fSte, fir; mi, hur (her); mine; miit, fiir: mkte; mSbn,fiibt; dhen (then) 
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actndin, to descend—df, down from, seandire, vey (water, blood, sap, etc.): to dire^: to 
to climb.] manage: to behave: to carry ortransadt(efecl.): 

copdlddle, k»n-dld'L (Scott) v.t. to steal. [L. con*, to beat time for and coordinate Onus,): —n. 
inten., and diddle.] (kon’dukt), act or method of leading or mana- 

condign, ksn-din', adf- well merited (usu. of ^g: guidance: escort: guide: management: 
punishment): worthy, deserving (Spens.). — adv. behaviour.— ns. conduct'ance, a conductor’s 
coodign'ly.— n. condign'ness. [L. condSgnus — power of conducting electricity, the reciprocal 
con-, inten., dignus, worthy.] of the resistance; conductibil'ity.—con- 

condiment, kott'di-nant, n. a seasoning.—v.r. to duct'ible. capable of conducting heat, etc.: 
season. [L. condimentum — condire, to preserve, capable of being conducted or transmitted.— n, 
to pickle.] conduc'tion, act or property of conducting or 

condisciple, kon-di-si'pl, n. a fellow-disciple: a transmitting: transmission by a conductor, as 
schoolfellow: a fellow-student. [L. cor-, to- heat.— adJ, conduct'ive, having the quality or 
gether, and disciple.] power of conducting or transmitting.— ns. 

condition, ksn-dish'sn, n. state in which things conductiv'ity, power of transmitting heat, 
exist: a good or fit state: a particular manner of electricity, stimuli: a substance’s specific power 
being: quality: rank (as a person of condlllon): of conducting electricity, conductance across a 
prerequisite: temper (obs.): a term of a con- unit cube, reciprocal of the resistivity; con¬ 
tract: (in pi.) circumstances: that which must duct'or, the person or thing that conducts: a 
precede the operation of a cause (/ogic): a leader: a manager: a director of an orchestra 
provision upon which an obligation depends or choir: one in charge of a bus, etc.: a railway 
ilaw): obligation of passing a future examina- guard {U.S.): that which has the property of 
tion to make up a deficiency ((/.5.).—v.i. tomake transmitting electricity, heat, etc.:—/ent. con- 
terms.—v.r. to agree upon: to restrict, limit: to duct'ress; conduct’orship, the office of conductor, 
determine: to put into the required state: to IL. conductus — conduclre. See conduce.] 
allow to proceed in an education course on conduit, kon'i/fr, or kun'-, n. a channel or pipe 
condition of passing a future examination ((/.S.); conveying water or other fluid, or covering 
to prepare, train (person, animal) for a certain electric wires, etc.: a fountain for supplying the 
activity or for certain conditions of living: to public with water. [Fr. conduit —L. conductus — 
secure by training (a certain behavioural conduclre, to lead.] 

response to a stimulus).— adj. condi'tional, de- conduplicatc, kon-dup’U-k&t or -doop', ad/, folded 
pending on conditions: expressing condition, together lengthwise. [L. condupllc&re, -atus, to 
—R. conditional'ity.— adv. condi'tionally.— v.t. double— cor-, and duplex, double.] 
condi'tionate {obs.), to condition: to qualify.— condyle, kon'dil, n. a protuberance at the end of a 
adj. condi'tioncd, having a certain condition, bone serving for articulation with another bone, 

state, or quality: circumstanced: depending: —adys. con'dylar, con'dyloid—n. condyid'ma, an 

relative—the opposite of absolute: subject to overgrowth of skin about the mucous passages: 

condition.— ns. condi'tioner, a person, substance, — pi. condyid'mata.— adJ. condylO'matous. ^r. 

or apparatus that brings into good or required kondylos, knuckle.] 

condition; conditioning.—conditioned reflex, a cone, kon, n. an infinile solid figure generated by a 
reflex response to a stimulus which depends upon straight line passing through a fixed point and 
the former experience of the individual; condi- intersecting some curve in space: esp. {right 
tinning house, an establishment in which the true circular cone) one generated by revolution of a 
weight, length, and condition of articles of trade triangle about one of its sides: a portion of such 
and commerce are determined scientificaliy. [L. a figure terminated at the vertex: a surface 
condicio (wrongly conditio), -onis, a compact— generated by a line one point of which is fixed 
condiclre-con-, together, dicire, to say.] and one point of which describes a fixed plane 

condole, ksn-doV, v.i. to grieve with another; to^ curve: anything shaped like a cone: a form of 

express sympathy in sorrow: to grieve (S/tok.). weather signal: a tarring part of a machine, as 

— adj. condoratory, expressing condolence.— ns. a race for ball-bearings: a volcanic hill: a fan 

condole'ment, coitdol'ence, expression of sym- of alluvium where a torrent is checked at the 

pathy with another's sorrow.— adj- condol'ent. foot of a declivity or in a lake: the typical 

(L. con-, with, dolere, to grieve.] flower (or fruit) or inflorescence of the Coniferae, 

con dolore, kon do-ld're, -lo're, (It.) with grief. a more or less conical mass of scale-like sporo- 

condom, kon'dom or 'dsm, n. contraceptive phylls set closely about an axis: a similar 

rubber sheath. [Perh. from name of inventor structure in other plants, e.^. horsetails: a 

in 18th cent.] sensory body in the retina: an ice-cream cornet, 

condominium, kon-do-min'i-»m, n. joint sove- —v.r. to shape like a cone.— v.i. to bear cones.— 
reignty. [L. con-, together, dominium, lordship.] ad/s. conic {kon'ik), -al, having the form of or 

condone, ksn-don’, v.t. to forgive: to pass over pertaining to a cone.—^n. a conic section; (inpi.) 

without blame, overlook: to excuse, atone for. the geometry of the cone and its sections.— adv, 

— n. condon&’tion (kon-), forgiveness: such con'ically.—a<(i. efi'niform, in the form of a cone, 

forgiveness granted by the injured party as may — adf. cone'-in-cone' {petrology), showing a series 

be urged against divorce for adultery {law). [L. of cones, one within another.—cone shell, a 

COR-, inten., donare, to give. See donation.] Gasteropod mollusc of a family (Conidae) with 

condor, kon'dbr, -dsr, a. a large South American substantial conical shells; cone wheat, a bearded 

vulture. [Sp. edndor —Quechua cuntur.] variety of whrat; conic section, a figure made by 

condottiere, kon-dot-ty&'rS, n, a leader of a the section of a cone by a plane. [Gr. kdRos.] 
mercenary band of military adventurers:— pi. coney. See cony. 

condottie'ri (-re). [It.,— condotto, way—L. con- confabulate, ksn-fab'u-ISt, v.i. to chat (coll. 
dfucA'c, to assemble— cor-, together, and i/Mcdrc, to confab')— adjs. confab'iilar; confab'&latoiy.— 

lead.] ni- confabiiU'tion (coll, confab', con'fab); 

conduce, ksR-i/ds', v.i. to help to bring about, con- confab'filfttor. (L. copfabulari—con-, fabuHri, 

tribute (towards a result): app., to go on, con- to talk.] 

duct itself, or poss. to assemble {Shak.).—n. confarreation, ksn-far-i-a'shsn, n. a Roman patri- 
conduce'ment {Milt.).—ad/s. conduc'ible, con- cian mode of marriage, in which a spelt cake was 
duc'ive, leading or tending: having power to offered up.—o((/. confarr'eate. [L. cd/tfarredtid 
promote; advantageous. [L. cor-, together, — cor-, with,/dr, spelt.] 
d&clre, to lead.] confect, kon’fekt, n. fruit, etc., prepared with 

conduct, ksn-dukt', v.r. to lead or guide: to con- sugar: a sweetmeat: a comfit.— v.t. (ksn-fekt'). 

Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables: eF»-m»nt; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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to nmuc; to pnMrve.-^ contN'tiod, com- aeateyt Mlf-reHaace: fimmen: boMncw: 
BOTitM, comptHind: • composition of drugs presumption: admission to knowledge of saeteU 
(oat,): a sweetmeat: a ready-made article of or private affairs: a confidential communintion: 
dfMs for women’s wear.—v./. to make (into a ten'fidsacy.—cou'fideut, trusting firmly: 
oonfecuon)—a. contec’tknary, a confectioner having fViIl belief: assured: b^.—n. a conn- 
(ff.): a sweetmeat: a place where confections dential fHend.—«<(/• coaflden'tial (-den'sM), 
are made or kept.— a4i, pertaining to or of the given in confidence: admitted to confidence: 
nature of confectionery.—nr. confec'tioaer, mie private.—odvt. coafiden'ti^; con'fldMiy.—n. 
who makes or sells sweets; coafec'tionery, con- coafid'er, one who confides.—odi. coafld'ing, 
fectioners* work or art: sweetmeats in general, tnistfiil.—odv. coafM'faigly.— r. comld'ingness.— 

[L. cdt^ficire, cdr^ectum, to make up together— coufideoce trick, a swindler’s trick, whereby a 

C 0 R-, faeire, to make.] person is induced to hand over money as a mark 

coafadarate, lam-fed'»r-ai, adj. leagued together: of confidence m the swindler: confident person, 

allied (esp. the seceding American sUtes of the in Scots law, a confidential person, partner. 

Civil War).—n. one united in a league: an ally: agent, etc. [L. cSirfuUre-eon-, sig. complete- 
an accomplice.—v./. and v.r. to league together ness, tuidfUire, to trust.] 
or Join in a league— m. confed'eracy, a league or configuration, n. external figure 

mutual engagement: persons or states united by a or shape; outline: relative position or aspect, as 
league: a conspiracy: (cop.) (C^.S.Afsr.) the league of planets: spatial arrangements of atoms in a 
of eleven seceding states in the Civil War; con- molecule (chan.). — vs.t. conflg'uratc, config'ure, 
lederi'th», a league: alliance, esp. of princes, to shape. [L. cdnfigBrdre, to form.] 
states, etc.—o<(f. confed'eritive, of or belonging confine, kon fin, n. border, boundary, or limit— 
to a confederation. [L. cditfoederSre,-dtum — generally in pi.: (ktn-fln') coafinoment (arch.): 
COM-, foedus, foederis, a league.] a prison (Shak.). — v.t. confine', to border (obs.)\ 

confcr,AaR-/wr', v.r. to give or bestow: to compare to be adjacent to (ohr.): to limit, enclose: to 
(obs .)—in use as abbrev. cf.— v.i. to talk or imprison.— adjs. confin'able; confined', limited: 
consult together (pr.p.conferr'ing; pa.I. and pa.p. imprisoned: narrow; confine'lesB (Shak.), 
conferred').— ns. comeree' (kon-), one conferred without bound: unlimited.— ns. confine'ment, 
with; conference (icon'), the act of conferring: state ofbeingshut up: restraint: imprisonment: 
an appointed meeting for instruction or discus- accouchement; confin'er, one within the con- 
sion: (cap.) a kind of pear.— adi- conferential fines (<d>s.): an inhabitant (Shak.). — adl. con- 
(ktm-ftr-en'sM). —n. confer'ment, bestowal: a fin'ing, bordering: limiting.—be confined, to be 
thing bestowed.— adj. conferr'able.— n. con- limited: to be restrained to bed or indoors by 
ferr'er. [L. cdnferre — con-, together, ferre, to illness. [L. cdnfinis, bordering— con-, together, 
bring.] finis, the end.] 

confdrencier, k3-fa-r3-sy3, (Fr.) a lecturer. confirm, k»n-fiirm\ v.t. to strengthen: to fix or 

conferva, AcoM-/«r'v<i,R. a genus of freshwater algae establish: to ratify: to verify: to assure: to 
(Heterocontae) forming slimy masses or tufts admit to full communion.— adJ. confirm'ablc.— 
of unbranched filaments.— adj. confer'void, like n. confirmd'tion, a making firm or sure: con- 
conferva. (L. conferva, a kind of water-plant.] vincing proof: the rite by which persons are 
confess, kan-fes’, v.t. to acknowledge fully (esp. admitted to full communion in many churches: 
something wrong): to own or admit: to make ratification by a competent court of the appoint- 
known, as sins to a priest: to hear a confession ment of an executor, constituting his rifht to 
from, as a priest: to reveal, betray, or make act (Scots law). — adJ. confirm'ative, tending to 
manifest (poet.). — v.i. to make confession.— ns. confirm.— n. con'firmator.— adjs. confirm'atory, 
confession (k»n-fesh’»n), acknowledgment of a giving additional strength to: confirming; 
crime or fault: avowal: the thing confessed: a confirmed', settled: inveterate.—nr. confirmee', 
statement of religious belief: acknowledgment one to whom a confirmation is made; confirm'er; 
of sin to a priest (auricular confession): a reli- conbm'ing; confirm'or. [O.Fr. confermer —L. 
gious body of common belief; confess'ional, the ' confilmare — con-, inten., and firmare—firmus, 
seat or enclosed recess where a priest hears firm.] 

confessions: the institution of confession.— adj. confiscate, kon’fis-kat, (obs.) k»n-fis’-, v.t. to 
pertaining to confession.— ns. confess'ionalism; appropriate to the state, as a penalty: to take 
confess'hmalist.— adj_. confess'ionary, of or possession of by authority.— adJ. forfeited.— 
belonging to confession.— n. a confessional.— ns. adjs. con'fiscable (or -fis'), confiscatory (kon'fis- 
cimfcss'or (or kon'), a priest who hears con- kd-tar-i or kan-fis’ka-tar-i), of the nature of 
fessions and grants absolution: one who makes confiscation.— ns. confiscft'tion, the act of con- 
avowal, esp. of religious faith: one who endures fiscating; con'fisebtor, one who confiscates. [L. 
persecution but not death:—ycm. confess'oress; c6nfiscare,-&tum —con-,together,/f5cu5,a basket, 
confess'orship.— adjs. confessed', confeit', ad- purse, treasury.] 

mitted: avowed: evident.— advs. confess'ediy, confiserie, k3-fes-a-re, (Fr.) a confectionery: 
coafest'ly.—confession of faith, a formulary confiseur, k3-j€s-eer, a confectioner, 
embodying the religious beliefs of a church or confit, kon'fit, n. (obs.). Same as comfit, 
sect: a creed; corneas to, to admit, acknow- confiteor, kon-fit'i-dr, n. a form of prayer or, 
ledge; stand ctmfessed, to be revealed. (Fr. confession used in the Latin Church. [L. 
confesser —L. eSnfitiri, confessus —con-, sig. confiteor, I confess.] 

completeness, and fatiri, to confess—/S«, to confiture, kon'fit-Sr, n. (obs.). Same as comfiture. 
spMk.] confix, kan-fiks', (Shak.) v.t. to fix firmly. [L. 

confWti, kon-fet'te, kan-fet’i, n.pl. sweetmeats or cditfigire, -fixum — con-, inten.,/igdre, to fix.] 
comfits: plaster or paper imitations of them conflagrate, kon'yfa-grdr, v.t. and v./. to burn up.— 
flung in carnival: bits of paper flung at brides adj. conflbg'rant (Milt.), burning.—n. confla- 
andmdegrooms. llt.(ilng.confetto)‘, see comfit, grft'tion, a great burning or fire. [L. cdnflagrSre 
confect.] -con-, inten., and fiagrSre, to burn; see 

confide, kan-fld', v.i. to trust wholly or have faith flagrant.] ... 

(with In): to impart secrets with trust.— v.t. to conflate, kan-fldt', v.t. to fuse: to combme (two 
entrust: to impart with reliance upon secrecy, variant readings of a text) into one.—n. omlli'- 
—ns. confidant (kon-fi-danf), one confided in tion. (L. cdnfldre, -Stum, to Wow together— 
or oitrusted with secrets, esp. in love affairs: con-, and>fdre, to blow.] 
a bosom friend.-/em. confidante'; con'fldence cimflict, kon'ftikt, n. violent collision: a struggle 
(fcon'fidans), firm trust or belief: faith: trust in or contest: a battle: a menUl struggle.—v.f. 
*’fSte,fSr: me, hSr (her); ndne; mSte,/Sr; mate: m6Stt,fdbl: Men fthen) 
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ikfn-fllkt% to fight: contend: to be in onxwi- follow a leader, iisu. in single file: music for it. 
tion: to clash.—caaflkt'ing, clashing: —Abo v.L [Amer. Sp., Congo.) 

contradictory.-^, coimic'tioa.— €U^. coBfiict'ive, coagd, k5-xkit, congee^ kon% n. a bow: dismissal 
tending to'conflict. [L. eOnfligen, -/lictum — leave to depart .—vM to take leave: to bow.— 

con-, together, uadfligire, to strike.) congd d’Wie OUhUr’i Fr.), permission to deck 

confiiiafice, kon'fidb-ans, n. a flowing together: the crown’s formal permission to a dean and 

meeting'^lace, as of rivers: a concourse: the act chapter to elect a certain person as bishop. [Fr. 

of meeung together.— tuU. con'fluent, flowing cong^— L. commedtus, leave of absence—com-, 

together: running into one: uniting.—n. a together, medre, to go.) 

stream uniting and flowing with another.— adv. congeal, kgn-Jer, r.t. to freeze: to change from 
coofluently.— n, con'flux irflidcs), a flowing fluid to solid by cold: to solidify, as by cold.— 
together. [L. cdufluire, from con-, together, v.i. to pass fi-om fluid to solid, as by cold: to 
JIutre, fluxum, to flow.] stifien: to coagubte.— atil- congeal'able.—na 

conform, kon-fdrm', v.t. to make like or of the congeal'aMeness; congeal'meat, congelation 
same form: to adapt.— v.i. to be or become of (.koH-JI-U’shan), act or process of congealing: 
the same form: to comply: to obey.— tuU‘ and anything congealed. [L. coi^ddre, from con-, 
adv. (Scot.), in conformity.— n. conform- inten., and geld, frost.] 
abirity, state of being conformable.— aeU. con- congee. See congi, conjee, 
form'able, corresponding in form: suiuble: congener, kon‘Ji-iur, n. a person or thing of the 
compliant: in unbroken continuity of bedding same kind or nature: a member of the same 
(geol). — adv. conform'ably.— ns. conformft'tion, genus.— atfl. akin.— adis. congeneric (-ner'ik), 
particular form, shape, or structure: adapu- 'Sl, of the same genus, origin, or nature; con- 
tion; conform'er.conform'ist, one who conforms, generous (kon-Jen’vr-ss), of the same nature or 
esp. to the worship of the Established Church; kind; congenet'ic (kon-Jl-net'ik), alike in origin, 
conform'ity, likeness: compliance: consistency: [L. coir-, with, and gc/uis, gcncru, kind.) 
conformability (geol.). —conformal tranafornw- congenial, ken-Ji'nl-el, aeQ. of the same genius, 
tion (see transformation); conformation theory, spirit, or tastes: kindred, sympathetic: to one's 
the theory of the structure of molecules, par- taste: suitable.— n. congbiiality (-ari-ti). — adv. 
ticularly of the arrangement of atoms in \e^ congg'nially. [L. con, with, and genidUs, see 
complex molecules.—in conformity with, in genial.] 

accordance with. (L. confdrmdre — con-, fdr- congenital, k»n-Jen‘i-tel, adJ. begotten or bom 
mdre—fdrma, form.) with one—said of diseases or deformities dating 

confound, k»n-fownd', v.t. to overthrow, defeat: from birth: innate.— adv. congen'itaUy. [L. 
to mingle so as to make the (urts indistinguish- congenitus, from con-, together, gignire, genitum, 
able: to confuse, fail to distinguish: to throw to beget.] 

into disorder: to defeat in argument: to per- conger, kong'ger, n. a large sea-fish of the eel 
plex: to astonish: used in the imperative as a family—also con'ger-eel. [L.,—Gr. gongros.] 
mild curse: (pa.p., Spens., confound').— ad), caagmt, kong'ger, (Jiist.) n. a company of co- 
confound'ed, confused: astonished: consum- operating booksellere. [Origin unknown.] 
mate, egregious (a term of disapprobation: coll.), congeries, kon-jer’i-iz, -jir', n. an aggregation:— 
— advs. confound'edly (coll.), hatefully, shame- pi. conger'ies;—^false sing, congery (kon'/»r-t). 
fully: cursedly; confound'ingly, astonishingly. [L. congeries—con-, together, gerdre, geriwn, to 
—confound you, a gentle execration or curse, bring.] 

[O.Fr. confondre —L. confundfre, -f&sum — con-, congest, kzn-Jest', v.t. to bring together, or heap 
together,/undere, to pour.] up: to accumulate: to cause congestion in.— 

confraternity, kon-fre-tur’ni-ti, n. a brotherhood: adjs. congested, affected with an unnatural 
clan: brotherly friendship. [L. con-, frdter, accumulation of blood: overcrowded: packed 
brother.) closely: over-charged: clogged: incapable of 

confrere, k3-/rcr, n. a colleague: a fellow-member supporting its population; congest'iUe.—n. 

or associate.—confrdrie, k3-/rd-rc, a brotherhood, congest'ion (-Jes chon), an accumulation of 

(Fr.,—L. con-, together,/rater, a brother.] blood in any part of the body: fullness: an 

confront, ken-frunt', v.t. to come or be face to face overcrowded condition.— adf. congest'ive, indi- 
with: to face in opposition: to bring face to eating or tending to congestion. [L. congerire, 

face: to compare.—n. confrontft'tion (kon-), congestum —con-, together, and girere, gestum, 

confront'ment, the bringing of people face to to bring.] 

face: continued hostile attitude, with, hostile congiary, kon'yf-ar-f, n. a gift to the Roman people 
acts but without declaration of war.— adf. con- or soldiery, originally in com, oil, etc., later in 
frontd (kon-frunt'd) (her.), face to face. [Fr. money. [L. congfdrfum— conglus, the Roman 
con/ronter —L. con-, together, and frdns, frontls, gallon.] 

forehead; see front.] conglobe, kan-gldb', v.t. or v.i. to collect together 

Confucian, k»n-f&'shy»n, adj. of or belonging to into a globe or round mass.—a((f. congloiMite 
Confucius, the Chinese philosopher (551-479 (kon'g/d-6d/, kan-g/d’hd/) formed into a globe or 

B.C.).— ns. Confu'eianism; Confu’eianist. ball.— v.t. or v.i. to form into a globe or ball.—n. 

con'fuoco, kon/oo-dk'd, kon/wd'kd, (It.; music) conglob&'tion.—v.i. conglobfilate (-glob'), to 
with fire. gather into a globule or small globe. [L. eon-, 

confuse, ken-fuz', v.t. to pour or mix together so together, and globdre, -dtum—globus, a ball, 
that things cannot be distinguished: to throw globe.] 

into disorder: to perplex: to fail to distinguish, conglomerate, kan-g/om'ar-d/, ac(f. gathered into a 
— V.I. to beconfus^.— adi- confused', perplexed: clew or mass: bunched:, composed of pebbles 
disordered.— adv. confus'edly, in a confused cemented together (geo/.).—v.t. and v.f. to gather 
manner: disorderly.— ns. confus'edness, state of into a ball.—n. a conglomerate rock (geo/.): a 
being conftised: disorder: confii'sion (-zh»n), miscellaneous mass or collection.—osfir. con- 
the state of being confused: disorder: shame: glomeratic (-at'lk; geol.), of the nature of 
overthrow: perdition: perplexity: embarrass- conglomerate.—it. conglomerg'tion, state of 
ment: turmoil. [1^ confound.] being conglomerated: a collection or jumble of 

confute, k»n-fat’, v.t. to prove to be false: to things. lL.congfonierdre,-dlum — con-, together, 
refute: to bring to naught.— adl- conffit'able.— and glomus, glomeris, a clew, akin to gltdtus.] 
n. conffitft'tion (kon-). —conl&t'ative, tending conglutinate, kMt-gltSd’tln-^, v./. to glue together: 
to confute.—n. confute'ment. [L. cdiddidre.] to heal by uniting.-yv.l. to unite or grow to- 
conga, kong'ga, it. a Cuban dance in which dancers gether.—< m( 1. conglu'tinaat.—it. co mJ a tii dl'tien, a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ef'e-mmt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. yiii 
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Coogoew 

joining by menns of some sticky substance: 
healing.—^, com^n'tiaitive, having power to 
conghitinate.—n. congtn'tinator. iL. eonglO- 
timdre, -Stum — con-, together, and gUUen, glue.] 
Coagoesc, kong'go-iz, Congolese, kong'gofiz, ns. 
a native of the Congo.—Also aids. 
congou, k(»ig'gS&, It. a kind of black tea.—Also 
Congo. (Chinese kung-fu, labour, referring to 
that expended in producing it.] 
congratulate, kgn-gral'u-ISt, v.f. to express 
pleasure in sympathy with: to felicitate: to 
pronounce or deem happy {esp. rejl.). — mOz- 
congrat'ulable; cwigrat'iilant, expressing con¬ 
gratulation.— n. a congratulator.— ns. congratii- 
U'tion; congrat'Olator.— adj. congrat'&latory. 
(L. congratutSri, -atus —con-, inten., gr&tuldri — 
grStus, pleasing.] 

congree, ksn-gre', iShak.) v.i. to agree together: 
to accord. (L. con-, together, and Ft. gri, good¬ 
will—L. gratus, pleasing.] 
congreet, ksn-gret", (Shak.) v.t. to salute mutually. 

(L. con-, together, and greet.] 
congregate, kong’gr»-gat, v.t. to gather together: 
to assemble.— v.i. to flock together.—o.oc// 
iSpens.) congregated.—p.od/. congregated, as¬ 
sembled: aggregated.—n. congregft'tion, the act 
of congregating: an assemblage of persons or 
things: a name given to the children of Israel 
(O.r.): a body of people actually or habitually 
attending a particular church: the body of 
Protestant Reformers in Scotland in the time of 
Mary: a board charged with some department 
of administration in the Roman Catholic 
Church: a name given to certain religious orders 
without solemn vows: an academic assembly — 
at Cambrid^, the senate, at Oxford, the resident 
masters, doctors, etc., or a smaller degree- 
conferring body.— atU- congrega'tional, pertain¬ 
ing to a congregation; (cap.) pertaining to the 
Independent Church.— ns. Congregg'tionaliam, a 
form of church government in which each con¬ 
gregation is independent in the management of 
its own affairs—also called Independency; 
Congreg&'tionalist, an Independent.—Congre¬ 
gation for the Doctrine of the Faith (see Inquisi¬ 
tion). [L. congregare, -Stum — con-, together, 
and grex, gregis, a flock.] 
congress, kong'gres, n. the act of meeting together: 
intercourse: an assembly of delegates, special¬ 
ists, ambassadors, etc., for the discussion or 
settlement of problems: the federal legislature 
of the United States and of some other American 
republics.— v.i. to meet in congress.— adJ. con¬ 
gressional (-greth'). — n. Con'gressman, a member 
of Congress, esp. of the House of Representa¬ 
tives.—/em. Con'gresswoman. (L. can-, to¬ 
gether, and gradi, gressus, to step, to go.] 
Congreve, kong’griv, n. a rocket for use in war.— 
Con'greve-match, a kind of friction match. 
[Both poss. invented by Sir, William Congreve 
(1772-1828).] 

congrue, kong-groo’, v.i. (Shak.) to agree.— ns. 
cong'ruence, cong'ruency, quality of being con¬ 
gruent: agreement: suitableness.— adf. cong'- 
ruent, agreeing: suitable: congruous: giving 
the same remainder on division by the same 
number: capable of coincident superposition 
(geom .).—n. congru'ity, agreement, between 
things: consistency: fitness.— adj. cong'ruous, 
suitable; At: consistent.— adv. cong'ruously.— 
n. ceng'mousneas. [L. congrulre, to run to¬ 
gether.] 

eonia. ^e coniine, 
conic, -at. See cone. 

oonMium, kon-id'i-am, n. a spore produced by 
abttrktion, not in a sporangium:— pi. conid'ia. 
— flidj. conid'ial.— ns. coftid'iophore (Gr. pharos, 
bearing), a hypha that produces conidia; conid'- 
ioeporc, a conidium. [Gr. konis, dust.] 
gonifer, kon‘ or kon'i-f»r, n, a member of the 


Conif'erae, an order of nmnospemu, inciuditig 
yews, pines, firs, etc., which typically bear cones. 
— tud. conif'erouB, cone-bearing: of the Coni- 
ferae. [L. ednus (Gr. kdnos) a conei fern, to 
bear.] 

coniform. See cone. 

coniine, kS'ni-in, n. a liquid, highly poisonous 
alkaloid (CiHkN) found in hemlock (Conium). 
—Also co'nia, co'nine. [Gr. kdneion, hemlock.) 

comma, kon’i-ma, n. the fragrant resin of a tropical 
American burseraceous tree (Protium). (Carib 
name.] 

conirostral, kdn-i-ros'irat, ad}- having a strong 
conical beak.—[L. ednus (Gr. kdnos), cone, 
rdsiralis — rdsirum, a beak.] 

conject, kan-Jekt', v.i. (Shak.) to conjecture.— n. 
conject'ure, a forecast: an opinion formed on 
slight or defective evidence or none: an opinion 
without proof: a guess: an idea.— v.t. to make 
conjectures regarding: to infer on slight 
evidence: to guess.— adjs. conject'urable, that 
may be conjectured; conject'ural, involving con¬ 
jecture ; given to conjecture.— adv. conject'urally. 
[L. conjiefre, conjectum, to throw together— 
con-, Jacire, to throw.] 

conjee, congee, kon'Je, n. water in which rice has 
been boiled.— v.t. to starch with conjee. [Tamil 
kadji.] 

conjoin, kan-Join', v.t. to join together: to com¬ 
bine.— v.i. to unite.— adjs. conjoined', united: in 
conjunction; conjoint', joined together: united. 
— adv. conjoint'ly. [Fr. conjoindre —L. con-, 
jungire, junrtum, to join; see join.] 

conjugal, kon’jdb-gal, adj. pertaining to marriage. 
— n. conjugality (-gal'i-ti). — adv. con'jugally. [L. 
conjugdhs — conjux, a husband or wife— con-, to¬ 
gether, and Jugum, a yoke.] 

conjugate, kon'Jdb-gat. v.t. to give the various 
inflections or parts of (a verb) (gram.): to unite 
(biochemistry). — v.i. to unite.— adj. joined: 
connected: coupled: occurring in pairs (bot.): 
reciprocally related: of two complex numbers, 
having their real parts equal and their imaginary 
parts equal but of opposite sign (math.). — n. a 
word agreeing in derivation with another word: 
anything conjugate with another—joined, or 
from same root, or reciprocally related.— n.pl. 
Conjuga'tae (-te), class of freshwater algae repro¬ 
ducing by conjugation of like gametes, inclu¬ 
ding desmids, Spirogyra, etc.— adjs. con'jugated, 
conjugate: (of atoms, groups, bonds, or the 
compounds in which they occur) showing a 
special type of mutual influence, esp., charac¬ 
terised by an arrangement of alternate single and 
double bonds between carbon atoms (chem.); 
conjuga'tional, con'jugative, conjugate.— n. and 
ady. con'jugating.— n. conjugi'tion, the act of 
joining: union: a connected view or statement 
of the inflectional forms of a verb (gram.): a 
class of verbs similarly inflected (gram.): tem¬ 
porary or permanent union of two cells or indi¬ 
viduals preparatory to the development of new 
individuals esp. the union of isogametes (bioi.): 
in Infusoria, an exchange of nuclear material.— 
conjugate diameters, two diameters in a conic 
section, such that each is parallel to the tangent 
at the extremity of the other; conjugate foci (see 
focus); conjugate mirrors, mirrors set so that 
rays from the focus of one are reflected to that 
of the other. [L. cortjug&re, -Stum — con-, 
together, and jugare—jugum, a yoke.] 

conjunct, kan-junkt', or kon', adj. conjoined: joint. 
— n. conjunc'tion, connection, union: combina¬ 
tion: a word that connects sentences, clauses, 
and words (gram.): one of the aspects of the 
planets, when two bodies have the same celestial 
longitude or the same right ascension (formerly 
when they were in the same sign).— ad/, con- 
junc'tional, relating to a conjunction.—adv. coa- 
junc'tionally.—fi. conjunctiva (kon-Jungkt-i'-va), 


fate, fie: me, hue (her); mine; mStf.ddr; mute; modn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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the modified epidermis of the front of the eye, 
covering the cornea external^ and the inner 
side of the eyelid.—coniuncti'vai, of the 
conjunctiva; conjunc'tive, closely united: ser* 
ving to unite: connective: copulative (gram.): 
of the nature of, or introduced by, a conjunction. 
— adv. conjunc'iively.— ns. coaiunc'tiveness; con¬ 
junctivitis (-ir-i'f/s), inflammation of the con¬ 
junctiva.— adv. conjunct'ly, conjointly: in union. 
— n. conjunc'ture, combination of circumstances: 
important occasion, crisis.—conjunctive mood, 
the subjunctive mood generally, or when used 
in a principal clause, or in the principal clause of 
a conditional sentence; conjunct tetrachords 
(Creek music), tetrachords in which the highest 
note of the lower is the lowest note of the higher. 
(L. conjunct id, -dnis — conJungSre; see conjoin.] 
conjure, kun'Jar, v.i. to practise magical arts; to 
make an invocation: to conspire (ohs.), —v.r. 
(usu. ken-Joor') to call on or summon by a 
sacred name or in a solemn manner: to implore; 
to implore earnestly: (kun'J^r) to compel (a 
spirit) by incantations: to put a spell upon: to 
call before the imagination: to render, effect, 
cause to be or become, by magic or jugglery.— 
ns. conjur&'tion, conspiracy: act of summoning 
by a sacred name or solemnly: enchantment; 
con'jurator, a conspirator; conjure'ment, ad¬ 
juration; con'juTcr, -or (kun', „on'), one who 
practises magic; one who produces magical 
effects by sleight-of-hand, etc.; conju'ror, one 
bound by oath with others; con'jnring, magic¬ 
working; the production of effects apparently 
miraculous by natural means; con'jury, magic. 
[Fr. conjurer —L. conjurdre, to swear together— 
con-, and JQrare, to swear.] 
conk, kongk, n. the fructification of a fungal 
parasite on a tree (U.S.): timber disease due to 
the parasite (0.5.): the nose (slang). — ns. 
conk'er, a strung snail-shell or horse-chestnut 
used in the game of conkers, in which each seeks 
to break his opponent's: a horse chestnut; 
conk'y (slang), a large-nosed person.— adj. 
affected by the disease of conk, [conch.) 
conk, kongk, (slang) v.i. to get out of order, fail, 
break down (often with out). (Origin unknown.] 
con moto, kon md'td, (inut.) with movement: 
briskly. [It.] 
conn. See con (31. 

connascMit, kan-as'ant, adJ. born or produced at 
the same time.— ns. connasc'ence, connasc'ency. 
— It. conn&'tion (bio!.), union, esp. of like parts.' 
— adj. connate (kon'at), inborn: innate: allied: 
congenial: united in growth.— adj. connatural 
(kon-ach'»r-il), of the same nature with another. 
— v.t. connat'uralise, -ize.— n. connaturarity.— 
adv. connat'urally.— ns. connat'uralness; con- 
ni'ture.—connate water, water which has been 
trapped in sediments since their deposition. [L. 
con-, ndsci, naius, to be born.] 
conne. See con (2). 

connect, kan-ekt', v.t. to lie or fasten together; to 
establish a relation between: to associate.— adj. 
connect'able, -ibie, capable of being connected.— 
p.adj. connected, joined: linked: coherent: 
related.— adv. connect'edly, in a connected 
manner.— ns. connect'er, -or, one who or that 
which connects.—.is. connection, connexion 
(•ek'sfian), act of connecting: that which con¬ 
nects: a body or society held together by a 
bond: coherence: intercourse: context: rela¬ 
tion: intimacy: opportunity of change of 
trains, buses, etc.: a relative.— aeffs. conncct'ive, 
connex'iva (obs.), binding together.—n. a word 
that connects sentences and words.— adv, 
connect'ively.—connocting-rod, in a reciproca- 


enswathing membranes. (L. con-, and aecttre, 
nexum, to tie.] 

Conner. See con (2) and (3). 
cimiier, kun'ar, n. an inspector or tester. [O.E. 
cunttere — cunnian, to learn, seek to know.] 

Conner, cunner, kun’ar, it. a kind of wrasse, the 
goldsinny or corkwing: an allied American fish. 
[Origin obscure.] 
conning-tower. See con (3). 
conniption (fit), ka-nip'shan, n. a fit of hysterical 
excitement or rage. [Orii^n unknown.) 
connive, kan-iv', v.i. to wink (usu. fig., as at a 
fault): to take no notice: to have a private 
understanding: to converge (biol.). — ns. con- 
niv'ance, -ancy, coimiv'ence, -ency.— adj. con- 
niv'ent.— it. conniv'er. [L. connivere, cdnlvire, 
to wink.] 

connoisseur, kon'as-ur, -as-dr', it. a well-infonned 
judge in the arts, etc.—it. connoisseur'ship, the 
.skill of a connoisseur. [Fr. (now connoisseur), 
— connoUre (coiwai/re)—L. cogndscire, to know.] 
connote, kon-dt', v.t. to signify secondarily: to 
imply as inherent attributes; to include.— v.t. 
connotate (kon'd-tat), to connote.— n. connotfi'- 
tion, implication of something more than the 
denotation of an object; the aggregation of 
attributes connoted by a term.— adjs. conn'oti- 
tive (or -ndi’), connS'tive. [L. con-, with, 
notdre, to mark.] 

connubial, kan-u'bi-al, adj. pertaining to marriage. 
— n. connubiality (-al'i-tij.—adv. connfi'bially. 
[L. con-, ndhere, to marry.] 
connumerate, kan-U'ma-rat, v.t. to count together. 
—n. connumer&'tion. 

conoid, kdn'oid, n. anything like a cone in form: 
a solid generated by the revolution of a conic 
section about its axis.— adjs. edn'oid, cfinoid'al, 
-ic, -ical. (Gr. kdnos, a cone, eidos, form.] 
conquer, kong'kar, v.t. to gain by force or with an 
effort; to overcome or vanquish.— v.i. to be 
victor.— ad/, con'querable.—it. con'qucrablenesa. 
— adj. con'quering. — adv. con'queringly. — ns. 
con'queror, one who conquers; a victor:— fern. 
con'quercss; conquest (kong'k>ve.st), the act of 
conquering; that which is conquered or acquired 
by physical or moral force: the act of gaining 
the affections of another: acquisition otherwise 
than by inheritance (Scots law). —the Conqueror, 
William I of England (L. congues'tor); the 
Conquest, the acquisition of the throne of 
England by William, Duke of Normandy, in 
1066. [O.Fr. conquerre —L. conquirire, con- 
quaerfre — con-, inten., quaerfre, to seek.] 
conquistador, kong'kfs-ta-ddr', -dor or kwis', n, a 
conqueror, applied to the conquerors of Mexico 
and Peru;—/>/. -dors, -dores (ddr’es, ddr'es). 
[Sp.,—L. conquirdre.) 

consanguine, kon-sang’gwin, adj. related by blood: 
of the sntt\f family or descent—also consan- 
guin'eous.—It. consanguin'icy, relationship by 
blood: opposed to affinity or relationship by 
marriage. [L. cdnsanguincus — con-, with, san¬ 
guis, or sanguis, blood.] 

conscience, kon'shans, n. inmost thought, con¬ 
sciousness (Shak.y. moral sense: scrupulous¬ 
ness, conscientiousness: in genitive case com¬ 
monly written conscience'.— interj. (Scot.) an 
expression of surprise (also my conscience!).— 
Olds, con'scient, aware: conscious; conscien'tious 
(-shi-en’shas), regulated by a regard to con¬ 
science: scrupulous.— adv. coascien'tiously.— 
n. conscien'tiousness.— adJ. con'scionable (-shan 
-e-bl), governed or regulated by conscience.— 
n. con'scionablcness.—Wv. con'scionably.—con- 
acience clause, a clause in a law to relieve per¬ 
sons of conscientious scruples, esp. against 


mm 


puton or cross-head to the crank; connective 
tissue, an animal tissue including a great 
variety—e.g. bone, cartilage, ligaments, and 


given to relieve the conscience, by discharg¬ 
ing a claim previously evaded.— aeffs. con'- 
science-proof, unvisited by any compunctions of 
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eontetoncs: c«Mi‘tci«iGMiiiiH««« atung by con- 
■cience.—nuadauticmi objector, one wno objects 
on grounds of conscience, esp. to military 

service_case of conscience, a question in casuis* 

by; good, or bad, conscience, an approving or 
reproving conscience; in all conscience, certainly: 
by all that is right and fair ieoll.); make a 
matter of conscience, to have scruples about; 
apeak one’s conscience {Shak.), to speak frankly: 
to give one’s opinion; upon conscience, o’ my 
conscience, truly. [Fr.,—L. cdnscientia, know¬ 
ledge— cdnscire, to know well, in one's own 
mind— con-, inten., sche, to know.] 

conscious, kon’shos, mV- having the feeling or 
knowledge of something: aware: having con¬ 
sciousness.— adv. con'sciously.—n. con'seious- 
ness, the waking state of the mind: the know¬ 
ledge which the mind has of anything: aware¬ 
ness: thought. [L.c6nsciiis — cdnscire, to know; 
see conscience.] 

coascribc, k»n-skrib', v.r. to enlist by conscription. 
—mV- conscript {kon'skript), enrolled, registered, 
esp. compulsorily.— n, one enrolled and liable 
to serve compulsorily.—v.r. (k^n-skript') to enlist 
compulsorily.— n. conscrip'tion, a compulsory 
enrolment for service, in a narrower sense, of a 
number drawn, but now usu. employed of 
universal service: the obtaining of recruits by 
compulsion.— mV- conscrip'tional.— n, and adj. 
conscrip'tionist.—conscript fathers (L. patres 
cdnscripti), the senators of ancient Rome. [L. 
cdttscribire, to enrol— con-, together, scribire, 
scriptum, to write.] 

consecrate, kon'si-krat, v.r. to set apart for a holy 
use: to render holy or venerable: to hallow: to 
devote.— adj. consecrated: devoted: sanctified. 
— ns. con'secratedness; consecrft'tion, the act of 
devoting to a sacred use; con'seerStor.— adj. 
consecratory (-kra'tar-i), making sacred. [L. 
consecrare, -Stum, to make wholly sacred— con-, 
inten., sacrSre, to set apart as sacred— sacer, 
sacred.] 

consectaneouB, kon-sek-tS’td-»s, adj. following as 
a natural consequence. — n, consect'ary, a 
deduction, corollary. {L. consectari, freq. of 
'•onsequi; see next.] 

consecution, kon-si-kS'shan, n. a train of conse¬ 
quences or deductions: a series of things that 
follow one another: succession of similar 
intervals in harmony (mus.).— adj. consecutive 
(kan-sek'u-iiv), following in regular order or one 
after another: expressing consequence (gram.). 
— adv. consec'utively.—n. consec utiveness. [L. 
ednsequi — con-, inten., sequi, secutus, to follow.] 

conseil, kS-sS-y’, (Fr.) advice: council.—conseil 
de famille (da fa-mi-y'), a family consultation; 
conseil d’dtat (dS-ta), a council of state. 

consenescence, kon-san-es'ans, n. general decay.— 
Also consenesc'ency. [L. con-, inten., seniscire, 
to grow old.] 

consensus, kan-sen'sas, n. agreement of various 
parts: agreement in opinion: unanimity: 
loosely, trend of opinion.— n. consen'sion, 
mutual consent.— ad/, consen'sual, relating to 
consent: involving voluntary and involuntary 
action in correlation.— adv. consen'sually.— 
consensual contract, a contract requiring merely 
the consent of the parties. [L. consensus — 
eSnsentire; see next word.] 

consent, kan-sent’, v.r. to be of the same mind: 
to agree: to give assent: to yield: to comply.— 
vJ. to agree: tb allow (Milt.). — n. agreement: 
accordance with the actions or opinions of 
another: concurrence.— atV- consentaneous (kon- 
gjMHtS'ni-as), agreeable or accordant: consistent. 
—iadv. consintA'neously.— ns. consent&'neousness, 
consentaneity (kon-sen-ta-ni'i-ti). —rr. consen'- 
tkmce (kan-sen'skans), agreement: power of uni¬ 
fying impressions below the level of conscious¬ 
ness: imperfect consciousness.— ad/, consen'- 
JSae,f&ri mi, /dir (her); mfne; mSte 


tient, agreeing: having consentlence.—odv. 
consent'ingiy.—ago of couent, the age at which 
a person is legally competent to give consent to 
certain acts, esp. mamage, sexual intercourse: 
be of consent (Shak.), to be accessory: wifti one 
consent, unanimously. [L. consentlre — con-, 
sent ire, to feel, to think.] 

consequence, kon’sl-kwans, n. that which follows or 
comes after as a result or inference: effect: the 
relation of an effect to its cause: importance: 
social standing: consequentiality: (In pi.) a 
game describing the meeting of a lady and 
gentleman and its consequences, each player 
writing a part of the story, not knowing what the 
others have written.— v.l. (Milt.) to draw in¬ 
ferences.— ad/, con'sequent, following, esp. as a 
natural effect or deduction: flowing in the 
direction of the original slope of the land 
(distinguished from subsequent and obsequent) 
(geo!.). — n. that which follows: the natural effect 
of a cause.— adj- consequen'tial (-kwen'sM), 
following as a result, esp. an indirect result: 
self-important.— advs. consequen'tially; con'se- 
quently. (Fr.,— L.cdnsequi — con-, inten., sequi, 
to follow.] 

conserve, kan-surv', v.t. to keep entire: to retain: 
to preserve: to preserve in sugar (abs.). — n. some¬ 
thing preserved, as fruits in sugar.— adj. con- 
ser'vable.— n. conser'vancy, a court or board 
having authority to preserve the fisheries, navi¬ 
gation, banks, etc., of a river: the act of preser¬ 
ving: esp. official care of a river, forest, etc.— 
p.adj. conser'vant.— n. conserva'tion (kon-), the 
act of conserving (as old buildings, flora and 
fauna, environment): the keeping entire.— ad/. 
conservi'tional.— ns. conserva'tionist; conser'- 
vbtism, the opinions and principles of a Conser¬ 
vative: dislike of innovations.— a^. conser'- 
v&tive, tending or having power to conserve: 
averse to change: loosely, moderately estimated 
or understated.— n. one averse to change: (cap.) 
one of the poljtical party which desires to pre- 
wrve the institutions of the country against 
innovation.— ns. conser'vativeness; conserva¬ 
toire (ka-ser-va-twar, kan-siir-va-twar'), conser- 
vatfi'rium, a school of music; con'servitor (or 
/can-sur’va-tar, one who preserves from injury or 
violation: a guardian, custodian:— fern, con- 
serv&'trix; conser'vatordiip; conser'vatory, a 
storehouse: a greenhouse or place in which 
exotic plants are kept: a school of music.— adj. 
preservative.— n. conser'ver.—conservation of 
energy, the principle that the total amount of 
energy in an isolated system is constant; conser¬ 
vation of matter, the principle of indestructibility 
of matter. [L. conservare — con-, servare, to 
keep.] 

consider, kan-sid'ar, v.t. to look at attentively or 
carefully: to think or deliberate on: to take 
into account: to attend to: to regard as: to 
think, hold the opinion (that): to reward.— v.l. 
to think seriously or carefully: to deliberate.— 
adj. consid'erabie, worthy of being considered: 
of some importance: more than a little.— n. 
consid'erablenen.— adv. consid'erably.— n. con- 
sid'erance (S/tak.), consideration.— adj. con- 
sid'erate (-it), considered, deliberate (arch.): 
thoughtful for the feelings and interests of others. 
— adv. consid'erately.— ad/- consid'erative (obs.) 
thoughtful: prudent: considerate.—odv.constd'- 
eratively (obs.). — ns. consid'erateness, thoughtful¬ 
ness for others; conaidera'tion, considerateness; 
careful thought: importance: motive or reason: 
compensation, reward: the reason or basis of a 
compact: the thing given or done or abstained 
from by agreement with another, and in view of 
that other giving, doing, or abstaining from some¬ 
thing (law). —If. and ad/, consid'aring (pi. in 
Shak.).—prep, in view of.— coq/. seeing that.— 
adv. everything considered.— adv. consid^eringiy, 
,/dr; mote; mSSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 



with oomideration. (L. cSnsiderire, perh. orif. 
a term of augu^ and from con*, and sidus, 
afderls, (tar; conn, deiiderate.] 

conaign, kan^sin', v.t. to sign or seal: to devote: to 
transfer: to entrust: to commit: to transmit.— 
a4l. consign'able.— ns. consignation ikon-stg-nS’- 
sAm); consignatory (A:a».5/g'>u-rar-i), a co*signa> 
tory.— adil. consigned', given in trust.— ns. con¬ 
signee {kon-sin-i'), one to whom anything is 
consigned or entrusted; consign'er, consign'or; 
consign'ment, the act of consigning: the thing 
consigned: a set of things consigned together. 
[L. cdnstgndre, to attest.) 

conaignify, kon-sig'ni-fi, v.t. to mean when taken 
along with something else.—n. consignifici'tion. 
— adv. consignif'icative. 

consilience, k»n~sU'i-»ns, n. concurrence: coinci¬ 
dence.— atU. consil'ient, agreeing. [L. con-, to¬ 
gether, and salire, to leap.] 

consimilar, k»n-sim'i-l»T, a^. like each other.— m. 
consimilar'ity, consimil'itude, conaunU'ity. 
[L. consimilis.] 

consist, knn-sist’, v.t. to exist, subsist (obs.): to be 
composed: to insist (5Aak.): to co-exist (obr.): 
to agree: to hold together (obs.). — ns. consist'- 
ence, degree of density: substance; consist'- 
ency, consistence: agreement: self-consistency. 
— ad/, consist'ent, fixed: not fluid: agreeing 
together, compatible: free from self-contradic¬ 
tion: true to principles.— adv. consist'ently.— 
ad/s, coraistS'rial, consisto'rian.—n. con'sistory 
(or -sist'), properly, a place of assembly: the 
place where the privy council of the Roman 
emperor met: the council itself; an assembly or 
council: a spiritual or ecclesiastical court.—^Also 
adj. —consist in, to inhere in (obs.): to have as 
essence (obs.): to be composed of; consist of, 
to be made up of. [L. consistire — con-, together, 
sistire, to set, stand.} 

consociate, kon-sd'shi-at, v.t. and v.i. to associate 
together.— p.ad/. coiisb'ciated.— n. consociation 
i-si- or -shl-a’sh»n), companionship: association: 
alliance, esp. of churches: a federal council of 
Congregational churches: a subdivision of 
an association dominated by one particular 
species (bo/.).— ad/, consocia'tional. [L. cdn- 
sociare, -Stum — con-, sociare, to associate— 
socius, a companion.] 

console, kan-sol', v.t. to give solace or comfort to: 
to cheer in distress.—o/(i. consbl'able.— v.t. 
consolate (kon-s»l-at; Skak.), to console.— ns. 
consoM'tion, solace: alleviation of misery: a 
comforting circumstance.— ad/, consolatory (k»n- 
soVa-Ur-i, or -sdV), comforting.— n. {MUt.) a 
message of comfort.— ns. console'ment; con- 
sol'er ‘.—fern. consoM 'trix.—consoU'tion-match, 
•prize, -race, etc., a match, prize, race, etc., for 
the otherwise unsuccessful. [L. cdnsdlSri — con-, 
inten., solari, to comfort.] 

console, kon'sdl, n. a projection resembling a 
bracket, frequently in the form of the letter S, 
used to support cornices, or for placing busts, 
vases, or figures on: the key-desk of an organ: 
a large cabinet radio or television set or radio¬ 
gram: a cabinet for this or similar apparatus: a 
panel or cabinet with dials, switches, etc., 
control unit of an electrical, electronic, or 
mechanical system.—con'sole-ta'ble, a table 
swported against a wall by consoles or brackets, 
[rr. console’, prob. conn, with consolidate.] 

consolidate, kan-soVi-dat, v.t. to make solid: to 
form into a compact mass: to unite into one: to 
merge: to rearrange and strengthen (m/A).—v.A 
to grow solid or firm: to unite.— ad/, made firm 
or solid: united.— p.atQ. consol'idated.— n. con- 
solidft'tioa.— adj. consol'idative, tending to 
consolidate: having the quality of healing.— n. 
consol'idator.—consolidated annaities, that part 
of the British national debt which consists of 
several stocks consolidated into one flind; con¬ 


solidated fund, a fund made up by uniting the 
yield of various taxes, etc., from which are paid 
interest on national debt, grants to royal family, 
etc.; coawolidatioB acts, acts of parliament which 
combine into one general statute several special 
enactments. (L. cSnsolidSre, -Stum — con-, 
inten., and solidus, solid.] 
consols, kon'solz, or kon-solz', n.pl, short for 
consolidated annuities. 

consommd, k5-som-a, n. a soup made from meat 
by slow boiling: a clear soup. [Fr., pa.p.—L. 
cdnsummSre, -Slum, to consummate.] 
consonant, kon'szn-ant, ad/, consistent: suitable: 
harmonious.—n. an articulation which can be 
sounded only with a vowel: a letter of the 
alphabet representing such a sound.— ns, 
con'sonance, a state of agreement: agreement or 
unison of sounds: a combiiution of musical 
notes which can sound together without the 
harshness produced by beats: concord; cmi'- 
sonancy, harmony.— ad/, con'sonantal {-ant'l ).— 
adv. .con'sonantly.— ad/, consonous, hamonious. 
[L. cdnsonSns, -antis, pr.p. of cSnsonSre, to 
harmonise.— con-, sonSre, to sound.] 
consort, kon'sort, sart {Spens., -sort"), n. a partner: 
a companion: a wife or husband: an accom¬ 
panying ship: a number of people lobs.): part¬ 
nership: company: aneement: accord: for¬ 
merly (by confusion) tor concert: a group of 
instruments played or musicians playing 
together.— v.t. consort', to accompany: to 
associate.— v.i. to associate or keep company: 
to agree.— ad/, consort'ed, associated.— ns. 
consort'er, one who consorts; con'sorttem, 
symbiosis; consortium (kon-sor’ti-am, -sham, 
-shi-am), fellowship: association: an inter¬ 
national banking or financial combination: the 
association of fungus .and alga in a lichen: a 
lichen thallus:— pi. consor'tia.—in consort, in 
company: in harmony. [L. ednsors, -sortis — 
con-, sors, a lot.] 

conspectus, kan-spek'tas, n. a comprehensive view 
or survey: a synopsis.--n. conspectuity (Jkon- 
spek-tO'i-ii; Shak.), sight. [L. conspectus — 
conspicire, to look at; see next.] 
conspicuous, kan-spik'B-as, ad/, catching the eye: 
prominent.— ns. conspicfi'ity (kon-), conspic'u- 
ousness.— adv. conspic'uously. [L. cdnspicuus — 
conspicire — con-, inten., specire, to look.] 
conspire, kan-sjnr", v.i. to plot or scheme together: 
to devise: to act together to one end.— v.t. to 
plan, devise.— n. cwispiracy {-spir'a-si), the act of 
conspiring: a banding together for a purpose, 
oflen secret, usu. unlawful: a plot: joint action, 
concurrence.— ad/, conspir'ant, conspiring.— ns. 
conspIrA'tion, conspiracy; consplr'fttor, one who 
conspires:—/em. conspir'atreas.— ad/, conspl- 
rat6'rial.— n. conspir'er {Skak.), conspirator.— 
adv. conspii^ingly. (L. cSnspirSre — con-, to¬ 
gether, spirSre, to breathe.] 
con spirito, kon spir'i-to, sper'S-to, (It.) with 
spirit. 

conspurcation, kon-spSr-ka'shan, {tAs.) n. defile¬ 
ment. [L. conspurcare, -Stum, to denie,] 
constable, kun’sia-bl, or kon", n. formerly a state- 
officer of the highest rank: the warden of a 
castle: a peace-officer: a policeman.— ns. 
con'staUeship; con'stablewjck {arch.), the dis¬ 
trict of a constable; constabulary {kan-siab'O- 
lar-i), an organised body of constables— ad/, of 
or pertaining to constables, or peace-officers.— 
Constable irf France, chief of the household under 
the old French kings, then commander-in-chief 
of the army, judge in questions of chivalry, 
tournaments, and martial displays; Hi^ 
Constable, one of two constables formerly 
ordained in every hundred or franchise, to make 
the view of armour, and to see to the conserva¬ 
tion of the peace; Lmd Hii^ Constable of 
England, an officer of the crown, formerly a 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'a-mant’, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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judge in dw court of chivalry; LoWI HWh 
C e e a t e h le at Scothud, a similar officer (now a 
mere hereditary title); ootnm the coastaUe, to 
go too fast: to get into debt; petty constable, a 
parish constable who was under the Ht^ 
Constable; social constable, a person sworn in 
by the justices to preserve the peace, or to 
execute warrants on special occasions. [O.Fr. 
coiuslable (Fr. comiitable) —L. comes stabuli, 
count or companion of the stable.] 
constant, kon'stmt, a4l‘ fixed: unchangeable: 
firm: continual: faithful.— n. (math.) a fixed 
quantity.—n. con'stancy, fixedness: unchange¬ 
ableness: fhiUifulness: perseverence {Shak.y. 
certainty (5/iafc.).— adv. con'stantly. [L. cdn- 
stSns, -stantis, from cdnsiSre, to stand firm— 
con-, inten., stSre, to stand.) 
coBstantan, kon'stan-t»n, n. an allojr of about 
40^ nickel and 60% copper, having a high 
resktance to flow of electricity or heat, [con¬ 
stant.] 

Consturtia, k»n-stan'sM-a, it. a sweet wine pro¬ 
duced around Constantia, near Cape Town. 
Constantin et virtute. kon-stan‘shi~a (li-d) et vur~ 
chSb'ti (yir-too'te, wir-), (L.) by constancy and 
virtue. 

Constantinian, komstan-tin'vsn, adJ- pertaining to 
Constantine I (a.d. e. 247-337; emperor 306- 
337). 

Cdnstantinopolitan, kon-stan-ti-no-poVit-an, adi- 
of or pertaining to Constantinople. 
constate, kan-stat\ v.i. to assert (Gcdttcism). 
[Fr. constater.] 

constellate, kon'stal~at, or kan-stel'ot, v.t. to 
cluster: to compel or affect by stellar influence. 
— v.i. to cluster together.— n. constellfi'tion, a 
iproup of stars: an assemblage of persons dis¬ 
tinguished in some way: in astrol., a particular 
disposition of the planets, supposed to influence 
the course of human life or character.— adf. 
constell'atory. [L. consteliatus, studded with 
stars—con-, stelldre — steila, a star.] 
cmiBter. See construe. 

consternate, kon'star-nat, v.t. to fill with dismay. 
—n. constemi'tion, terror that throws into con¬ 
fusion: dismay. (L. consternare, -Stum, from 
con-, wholly, sternire, to strew.] 
constipate,/con'st/p-dt, v.r. to stop up, close (ohs.): 
to press together (ohr.): to make costive, cause 
an Irregular and insufficient action of the bowels 
of: to deprive of vigour(^g.).— adj. con'stipated. 
—n. constipS'tion. [L. constipare, -Stum, to press 
together—con-, stipSre, to pack.] 
constitute, kon'stit-St, v.t. to set up: to.establish: 
to form or make up: to appoint: to give being 
to.—n. constituency {kan-stit'u-an-si), the whole 
body of voters, or a district, or population, 
represented by a member of parliament or the 
like.—^ac{/. constit'uent, constituting or forming; 
essential: elemental: component; electing: 
constitution-making.—n. ai( essential or ele¬ 
mental part: one of those who elect a represen¬ 
tative, esp. in parliament: an inhabitant of one’s 
constituency.—n. constitu'tion ikon-), the act of 
constituting: the natural condition of body or 
mind: disposition; a system of laws and customs 
establish^ by the sovereign power of a state 
for its own guidance: an established form of 
government: a particular law or usage: in 
chem., molecular structure, taking into account 
not only the kinds and numbers of atoms but the 
way in whi^ they are linked.— atU. constitii'- 
tional, inherent In the natural frame: natural: 
agreeable to the constitution or frame of govern¬ 
ment: essential: legal: reigning subject to fixed 
Jaws: supporting the existing constitution.—it. 
a walk for the sake of one’s health.— v.t. con- 
' etiti'tionalise, -ise, to make constitutional.— ns. 

. rnae|it1>'tinnBlitiii adheraice to the principles of 
theHonstitution; constit&'tion(d)ist, one who 
fdte,fSr; mi, Mr (her); mine; mSle 


fkvours or studies a constitution or the constitu¬ 
tion; constitutioBal'ity.— ddv. constita'tiaBally. 
— adj. con'stitutive, that eonsUtutes or estab¬ 
lishes: having power to constitute: essential: 
component. [L. eSnstituere, ednsiitStum —con-, 
inten., statufre, to make to stand, to place.] 

constrain, kan-strSn', v.t, to urge with irresistible 
power: to bring about by force: to force, 
compel: to distress: to violate; to confine: to 
limit: to cause constraint to: to restrict by 
a condition.— adJ. constrain'able.-^.o4i. con¬ 
strained', forced, compelled: lacking ease and 
sponuneity of manner: embarrassed.— adv. 
constraitt'edly.— n. constraint', irresistible force: 
compulsion: confinement: r^ression of one’s 
feelings: embarrassment: a imtricting condi¬ 
tion. [O.Fr. constraindre —L. cdnstringlre — 
con-, stringire, to press; see following words 
and straini) 

constrict, kan-strikt', v.t. to press together: to 
contract: to cramp: to narrow locally.— 
constrict'ed, narrowed: cramped: narrowed in 
places (bot.). —n. coiutric'tion, a pressing 
together; contraction: tightness: a narrow 
place.— aid. constrict'ivc.— n. cmutrict'or, that 
which constricts or draws together: a muscle 
that compresses an organ or structure: a snake 
that crushes its prey in its folds. [L. constringire, 
-strictum; see preceding and following.] 

constringe, kan-striid', v.t .to draw together: to 
cause to contract.—v.i. to contract.— n. con- 
strin'gency.— atfj. cmistrin'gait, having the 
quality of contracting. [L. constringire’, see 
precedinfi.l 

construct, kan-strukt', v.t. to build up: to compile: 
to put together the parts of: to make: to 
compose: to put in grammatical relation.— adj. 
constructed.—n. (kon'strukt), a thing construc¬ 
ted, esp. in the mind.— adJs. constmct'able, 
construct'ibte, able to be constructed.— ns. 
construct'er, construct'or; construe'tion, (he 
act of constructing: anything piled together: 
building: a stage structure; manner of forming: 
the syntactic relations of words in a sentence 
(gram.): interpretation: meaning.— atf/. con- 
struc'tional, pertaining to construction; used 
for structures: making use of structures.—n. 
construc'tionism, use of structures: principle of 
using structures or of following structure.— adj. 
construct'ive, capable of, tending towards, or 
concerned in, constructing; embodying positive 
advice—opp. to destructive: not direct or 
expressed, but inferred.— adv. construct'ivdy.— 
ns. coastruct'iveness; construct'ivism, construc¬ 
tionism: a non-representational style of art, 
originating in Russia about 1920 and affecting 
esp. sculpture and architecture, using man-made 
industrial materials and processes such as 
twisting, welding: a simplified, non-realistic 
style in stage sets, using steps, platforms, etc.; 
cooBtnict'ure.—construct state, in Semitic lan¬ 
guages, the state of a noun depending on another 
noun, where in Indo-Germank languages the 
other would be in the genitive case—e.g. House 
of Cod—house being in the construct state.— 
bear a construction, to allow of a particular 
interpretation. [L. ednstruire, -structum — con-, 
struire, to buildj 

construe, kan-stroo’, kon'stroo, (old form conster, 
kon'star), v.t. to exhibit in another language the 
grammatical structure and literal meaning of: 
to translate: to explain: to interpret: to con¬ 
struct grammatically: to infer.— v.i. to admit 
of grammatical analysis.— n. con'strue, an act 
of construing.— atfi. omstru'able.— ns. constru- 
abii'iiy; constnier (kon', or -stroo'). [L. edn¬ 
struire, cdnstructum, to pile together.] ‘ 

constuprate, kon'stS-prSt (obs.) v.r. to ravish.— n. 
conatiipri'tion. [L. ednstuprSre — con-, inten¬ 
sive, stoprum, defilement, disgrace.] 

,/(Sr,’ mate; mddn,fddt: dhen (then) 
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caaMdMMt. koihsub-slst', v,l. to subsist together, nisrriage legally vali<i.~44f‘i eoMsumai'ali**.—n. 
ri—listsiitlsl, kotMub-stan’shl, a^. of the same caa'supiiiiltor. —QBasaaui'ateiy. [L. cAi- 
substance, nature, or essence, esp. of the Trinity, summire, Stim, to perfect —cotk, inten., sum* 
— US. eoBSubstaa'tialisiiu the doctrine of consub* im», highest, perfect, sumna, a sum.] 

stantiation; coBsubstan'tiBlist, one who believes consumption, ksn-sw^Ysksn, n. the act or pro* 
in consubstantiation; coosubstantiality (-rM> cess of consuming or using .up: the quantity 
athtl). — adv. consnbstan'tially. with sameness consumed: wasting of the body: pulmonary 
of substance.—v./. and v.l. consubstan'tiate tubereulosis^— n. consumpt {koH'sum(p)t, ksth 
(rsU-St), to unite in one common substance or sum{p')t% quantity consumed.— adJ. consnmp'- 
natuie.— adl- so united.— ns. consubstantift'tion, tive, wasting away: inclined to the disease 
the Lutheran doctrine of the actual, substantial consumption.— n. one affected by consumption, 

presence of the body and blood of Christ co> — adv. coosump'tively.— ns. consump'tmsass, 

existing in and with the bread and wine used at consumptiv'ity (kon-), a tendency to consinnp- 
the Lord’s Supper (cf. transubstantiation): con- tion. [See amsuma.] 

substantUi'tionist. [L. con-, with, and substan- contabc^nt, kon-tab-es’ant, a^. wasting away, 
tial, etc.] atrophied: failing to produce pollen.— n. con- 

consuetude, Acon'sN>i-tfid,ii. custom: Ihmiliarity.— tabesc'ence. [L. contHbescens, -enlis — contk- 
adj. consueti'dinary, customary.—n. an un- biscere, to waste away.] 
written tow established by usape, derived by contact, kon'takt, n. touch: meeting: meeting in 
immemorial custom from antiquity: a ritual of a point without intersection (math.): close ap- 
customary devotions. [L. cdnsuetBdd, -inis, proximation allowing passage of electric current 
custom.] or communication of disease: a place or part 

consul, kon'sal, n. one of the two chief-magistrates where electric current may allowed to pass: 

in the Roman republic: one of the three heads association: means or occasion of communka- 

of the French republic, 1799-1804: an agent for tion: a person who has been exposed to con- 

a foreign government appointed to attend to the tagion: a person through whom one can get in 

interests of its citizens and commerce.— n. con'- touch (esp. secretly) with an individual or group, 

stttoge, duty paid to a consul for protection of esp. with shady person(s).— v.t. and v.f. (also 

goods.—aq/. con'sular (-sS-br), peruining to a kon-takt'), to bring or to come into contact: to 

consul.— n, a man of consular rank.— ns. con' get in touch with, or establish a connection with, 

sutote {sBl-, or s»l), the office, residence, juris- — n. con'tactor, a device for rep«U^ly m aki n g 

diction, government, or time of a consul or con- and breaking an electric current.—cA'. contact'- 
suls; con'sulship, the office, or term of office, of a ual, pertaining'to contact.—contact night, navi- 

consul. [L. cdnsul.] gation of an aircraft by ground observation 

consult, kan-suit', v.t. to ask advice of: to decide alone; contact lens, a lens, usu. of plastic 
or act in favour of: to look up for information material, worn in contact with the eyeball, 
or advice: to discuss: to consider: to take instead of spectacles, to correct defects of 
measures for the advantage of.— v.i. to consider vision; con'tact-metamor'phism, alteration of 
jointly: to take counsel.—n. (kan-suh’, or rocks in the neighboip'hood of igneous materials; 
kon'sult), consultation: council: a meeting for contact man (coli.), an intermediary in trans¬ 
conspiracy or intrigue.— n. consultant {kan-suW- actions, esp. shady ones. (L. contingire, 
ant), one who seeks advice or information: one contactum, to touch— con-, wholly, tangire, to 
who gives professional advice or takes part in touch.] 

consultation.—Also adi. —ft- cmisulti'tion ikon’- contadino, kon-ta-de'nS. n, an Italian peasant:— 
w^,-sH/-), deliberation, or a meeting for delibera- pi. contadini i-ne):—fem. contadi'na (-fid):—p/. 
tion, esp. of physicians or lawyers.— ad/s. con- contadi'ne (-nd), contadi'nas. [It.] 
suit'ative, of or pertaining to consultation, esp. contagion, kan-ti'Jan, n. transmission of a disease 
of bodies without vote on the decision; con- by direct contact with an infected penon or 
sult'atory, of the nature of consultation.— ns. object: a disease or poison so transmitted: the 
consultee', the person consulted; consult'er, one means of transmission: a hurtful influence.—n. 
who consults.— ac^s. consult'ing, of a physician cont&'gionist, one who believes in the contagious- 
or lawyer prepared to give advice; consult'ive, ness of a disease.— ad/, contfi'gioin, communi- 
consultative.— n. consult'or.— adj. consult'ory, cableby contact: carrying disease or other con- 
consultatory.—consult'ing-room, room in which tagion: noxious iobs.). — adv. conti'giously.— 
doctor sees patient. [L. cdnsultare, inten. of ns. contfi'giousness; cont&'ginm, contagion: 
constdire, to consult.] contagious matter. [L. contagid, -dnis — con-, 

consulta, kon-sool’id, (It. and Sp.) a meeting of tangire, to touch.] 

council. _ contain, kan-tdn’, v.t. to have within, enclose: to 

consume, kan-sdm’, -soom', v.t. to destroy by comprise, include: to restrain: to keep fixed: to 
wasting, fire, evaporation, etc.: to use up: to holdback! to keep in check: to retain (5Aak.). 
devour: to waste or spend: to exhaust.—v.i. to — ad/, contain'able.—n. contain'er, that which 
waste away.— ad/, consum'able.— adv. consum'- contains: that in which goods are enclosed for 
ediy, exceedingly—originally a fantastic variant transport: a vessel for holding — v.l. con- 
of coft/bunded/y, and prob. influenced in meaning tain'erise, -ize, to put (fteight) into standard 
by consummately. — n. consum'er, one who con- sealed containers: to use such containers for 
sumes: as opposed to producer, one who uses (e.g. a transport operation).— ns. contain'erisi'- 
an article produced.— n. and ad/- consum'ing, tion; contain'ment, the act of containing: act 
wasting or destroying: engrossing.—consu- or policy of preventing the spread beyond cer- 
Bier(s’) goods, goods to be used without further tain limits of a power or influence regarded as 
maniifacturing process to satisfy human needs, hostile, by means other than war: successful 
[L. ednsSmire, -s&mptum, to destroy— con-, sig. result of this.—container crane, a very ^aige 
completeness, sSmire, to take.] bridg^type quayside crane for handling large 

consummate, kon’sum-dt, or -sam-, v.t. to raise to containers; container port, terminal ^rt 
the hipest point: to perfect or finish: to make equipped to handle large containers; cmitaiaer 
(marriage) legally complete by sexual inter- sup, ship designed for the most efficient stora« 
course.—^, ikan-sum'dt, -it), complete, sup- of such containers. [O.Fr. (Fr.) contenir —L. 
reme, perfect of its kind.— adv. consumm'ately, contlnire — con-, tenire, to hold.] 
perfectly.— n. consnmmk'tion, act of completing: contaminate, kan-tam't-ndt, vd. to defile by touch- 
perfection: conclusion oflife or of the universe: ing or mixing with: to pollute: to corrupt: toin- 
the subsequent intercourse which makes a feet.— ad/, contaminated.— at^. contam'iaaUe. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-manti for certain sounds iii foreign words, see p. viii 
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—M. coMmmiiA'thiii, poihitioa: the btondlng into 
one of several stories, trends or plots: the 
blending of two or more linguistic forms to 
produce one new form: the blending into one 
manuscript of several readings.— atti. contam'ina- 
tive. [L. contimiHore, ~atum — contSmen (for 
coHtagmen), pollution; see contact.] 
contango, kM-lang'gd, n. a percentage paid by the 
buyer to the seller of stock for keeping back its 
delivery to the next settling-day, continuation— 
' opp. to backwardation: — pi. contang'os.—^Also 
y.t. —n. contang'o-day (see continuation-day). 
[Arbitrarily from continue.] 
conte, kit, n. a short story (as a literary genre). 
[Fr.] 

contd, k3~ta, n. (sometimes cap.) hard crayon, usu. 
black, brown, or red, made of graphite and clay. 
(N.-J. Conti, Ft. chemist.] 
conteck, kon'tek, (Spent.) n. strife. [O.Fr. conlek, 
prob. conn, with contekier, to touch.] 
contenui, ken-tem', v.t. to despise:— pr.p. con- 
tenuing (riem'Ing); pa.t. and pa.p. contemned'. 
Spent, pa.p. contempt'.— n. contem'ner (-ar, -nar). 
^L. contemnire, -tempium, to value little—ron-, 
mten., temnire, to slight.] 
contempcr, ken-temp'ir, v’.t. to blend together, to 
(qualify by mixture: to adapt.— nt. contempcri'- 
tion (obi.), contem'perature. [L. comtemperare-l 
contemplate, kon’tern-plat, older k»n-tem’pl&t, v.t. 
to consider or look at attentively: to meditate on 
or study: to intend.—v./. to think seriously: to 
meditate (with on, upon). — ad^. contemp'lable.— 
nt. ccmtem'plant; contempli'tion, meditation: 
a meditative condition of mind: attentive view¬ 
ing or consideration: matter for thought: pur¬ 
pose; contemp'latist.— adi- and n. con'templktive 
(or k»n-tem'pl»-), given to contemplation.— adv. 
con'tcmplatively (or -tern*). — ns. con'templative- 
ncss (or -tern')-, con'templdtor, one who con¬ 
templates: a student.—contemplative life (tkeol.), 
life devoted to meditation (opposed to the active 
life). [L. contemplari, -atus, to mark out care¬ 
fully a tempium or place for auguries— con-, sig. 
completeness, and tempium.] 
contemporaneous, k»n-tem-p»-rSt’nytt, adj. living, 
happening, or being at the same time: in geol., 
belonging approximately to the same relative 
place in the succession, not necessarily strictly 
synchronous.—n. and <m(/- contempora'ncan, 
contemporary.— n. contemporaneity (-9-ni‘i-ti). 
— adv. contemporA'neously.— nt. contempord'- 
neouaaess; contem'porariness.— ad}, contem'- 
porary, belonging to the same time (with): 
of the same age: present day (ah inaccurate 
use), esp. up to date, fashionable: of a style of 
house decoration and furnishing popular in the 
]9S0s.— n. one who lives at the same time: a 
newspaper or magazine of the same time.— v.t. 
contem'porise, -ize, to make contemporary in 
mind. [L. con-, tempos, -oris, time.] 
contempt, ftan-Zempt', R. scoril: disgrace: inlaw, 
disregard of the rule, or an offence against the 
dimity, of a court (with of, for). — ns. contempti- 
biPity, contempt'ibleness.— a^. contempt'ible 
(Spent, kon’), despicable.— adv. contempt'ibly.— 
ad}, contempt'ioiis, haughty, scornful.— adv. 
conterapt'uoi^y.— n. contempt'uouraeH. (See 
cantema.] 

contwd, kan-tend’, v.i. to strive: to struffile in 
emulation or in opposition: to dispute or debate 
(with against, for, with, about): to urge one’s 
course.— v.t. to maintain in dispute (with that), 
’—nt. contend'ent, crmtend'er, one who contends. 
—M. and adJ. contend'ing, striving.—n. conten'- 
tkw, a violent straining after any object: strife: 
debate: a position antued for.— ad/, conten'- 
tkNML quarrelsome: given to dispute: in, or 
relating to, dispute.— adv. conten'ticniBly.— n. 
oentao’tiouMiMB. ^ eontemUre, -lentum —con-, 
tendtre, to stretch.] 


centefMnmnt, kan-len’I-mant, (obs.) n, prr^'ty 
necessary to maintain one’s station. [L, con-, 
inten., see tmwment.] 

content, kon'lent, n. that which is contained: 
capacity: the substance: (in p/.) the things con¬ 
tained : (in pl^ the list of chapters, sections, etc., 
in a book. [See contain.] 
content, kan-tent’, ad}, having the desire limited by 
present enjoyment: satisfied: quietly happy.—n. 
satisfaction.— inter}. I am content, agre^f—the 
formula of assent in the House of Lords.— v.t. to 
make content: to satisfy the mind: to quiet: to 
please.— n. contenti'tion (ohr.).— ad}, content'ed, 
content.— adv. contoit'edly.— ns. content'edness, 
content'nient.—contrat'loBa, without con¬ 
tent: discontented. [Fr.,—L. contentus, con¬ 
tained, hence satisfied— con-, and tenere, to hold.] 
conterminous, kan-thr'min-as, ad}, adjacent, meet¬ 
ing alonii a common boundary: meeting end to 
end: comcident: co-extensive in range.— ad}s. 
conter'minai, adjacent: end to end; conter'- 
minant, center'minate, adjacent. (L. conter- 
minus, neighbouring— con-, terminus, a boun¬ 
dary.] 

contesseration, kon-tes-ar-d'shan, n. (act of) 
forming friendship or union—in Roman times 
by dividing a square tablet as token. [From L. 
contesserare — con-, tessera, square stone, token 
(hospitalis, given by guest to host).] 
contest, kan-test', v.t. to call in question or make 
the subject of dispute: to strive to ^in.— v.i. to 
contend.— n. (kon'), a struggle for victoiy: com¬ 
petition: strife: debate.— ad}- contest'able.— ns. 
contest'ant, one who contests; contestft'tion, the 
act of contesting: contest, strife: emulation.— 
p.ad}s. contested: contesting.— adv. contestlng- 
ly.—contested election, one in which there are 
more candidates than are to be elected:, one 
whose validity is disputed (U.S.). [Fr. contester 
—L. contestari, to call to witness— con-, inten., 
testari, to be a witness— testis, a witness.] 
context, kon'tekst, n. the parts of a discourse or 
treatise which precede and follow a special 
passage and may fix its true meaning: associated 
surroundings, setting.— ad}, context'&al.—con- 
text'ually.— n. context'ure, the process or 
manner of weaving together: structure: fabric. 
[L. contextus, contexire — con-, texire, textum, to 
weave.] 

conticent, kon'tis-ant, (Thackeray) ad}, silent. [L. 
conticens, -entis — con-, intens., tacere, to be 
silent.] 

cmitignation, kon-tig-na'shan, (arch.) n. joining 
together of timber: framework boarding. [L. 
contigniitid, -onis — contignare — con-, lignum, 
beam.] 

contiguous, kan-tig’O-as, adi. touting, adjoining: 
near.— ns. contigG'ity, contig'uousness.— tulv. 
contig'nously. [L. contiguus — contingtre, to 
touch on all sides— con-, wholly, langire, to 
touch.] 

continent, kon'ti-nant, n. that which contains 
(arch.): a bank or shore (arch.): sum and sub¬ 
stance (arch.): a great extent of land not broken 
up by seas: one of the great divisions of the 
land surface of the globe: the mainland portion 
of one of these: (usu. cap.) the mainland of 
Europe: solid earth (obs.): the main or whole 
body of anything ((d>s.). — ad}, restraining within 
due bounds, or absolutely abstaining from, the 
indulgence of pleasure, esp. sexual: temperate: 
virtuous.— ns. con'tinence, con'tinency, setf- 
restraint or abstinence, esp. sexual: charity.— 
ad}, continental (-ent'l), of, characteristic of, or of 
the nature of, a continent, esp. the European 
continent, the colonies of North America at the 
penod of independence, or the main body of the 
United States.— n. a native or inhabitant of a 
continent: an Amerfean soldier of the War of 
Independence: a currency note of the Conti- 
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Rental Connetu.— ns. Goiitinent'alfMii« anything 
peculiar to the uutt of a continent, esp. Europe: 
caiitiiient'aliBt.->-aav. con'tincntly.—contineiital 
breakfaet, a light breakfast of rolls and coffee; 
CoadneaUd Congress, an assembly of delegates 
of the revolting American colonies, before the 
United States constitution was in force; conti¬ 
nental drift, hypothetical slow drifting apart of 
land masses, as e.g. in A. L. Winer’s theory of 
the formation of world continents from one 
original land mass; continental shelf, a gently 
sloping zone, under relatively shallow seas, off¬ 
shore from a continent or island; Continental 
System, Napoleon’s plan for shutting out 
England from all commercial connection with 
Euro;m. [L. continins, -entis — continire, to 
contain— con-, tenere, to hold.] 
contingent, kon-lin'Jsnt, adj. dependent on some¬ 
thing else: liable but not certain to happen: 
accidental.— n. an event liable but not certain to 
occur: a share, quota, or group, esp. of soldiers. 
— ns. contin'gence, contact: contingency (ohs.); 
contin'gency, quality or state of being contin¬ 
gent: contect (065.): close connection: un¬ 
certainty: chance: a chance happening or con¬ 
currence of events: a possible future event: 
something dependent on such: an incidental.— 
adv. conlin'gently. [L. contingins, -entis — con-, 
mutually, tangirc, to touch.] 
continue, k»n-tin'u, v.t. to draw out or prolong: 
to extend: to maintain: to go on with: to 
resume: to adjourn: to be a prolongation of.— 
v.i. to remain in the same place or state; to last 
or endure: to persevere.—^5. contin'nable; con- 
tin'ual, without interruption: unceasing: per¬ 
sistent.— adv. contin'ually.— n. contin'uance, dura¬ 
tion: uninterrupted succession: stay.— adj.eon- 
tin'uant, continuing: capable of continuing.— 
n. an open consonant.— adJ. contin'uite, closely 
united (obs.): unbroken (Shak.). — ns. continui'- 
tion, going on: persistence: constant succession: 
extension: resumption: a further instalment. 
— adj. GOBtin'uative, continuing.—it. contin'uator, 
one who continues: one who keeps up a series or 
succession.— adj. contin'ued, uninterrupted: un¬ 
ceasing: extended: resumed: in instalments.— 
adv. contin'uedly.— ns. contin'uedness; con- 
tin'uer, one who continues: one who has the 
power of persevering; continii'ity, state of being 
continuous: uninterrupted connection: a com¬ 
plete scenario of a motion-picture: the person 
who writes it (in full continuity writer); continuo 
{kon-lin’ii-d; It. -tin'wd), thorough-bass.— adj. 
contin'uous, joined together without interruption. 
— adv. contin'uously.— ns. contin'uonsncss; con- 
tin'iium (L.), that which is continuous: that 
which must be regarded as continuous and the 
same and which can be described only relatively: 
— pi. contin'ua.—continuation class, a class for 
continuing the education of those who have left 
school; continue'tion-day, the same as contango¬ 
day, that on which contangos are fixed; con¬ 
tinuous creation, the notion of creation as going 
on always, not as a single act at one particular 
time {phii.y. the theory that the universe is in a 
steady state showing no overall change, although 
new systems are continually being formed to 
replace those carried away by recession (ostron.). 

f L. continudre — continuus, joined, connected, 
rom continire, to hold together.] 
contliae, kont'Rn, n. the space between stowed 
casks: a spiral interval between the strands of a 
rope. (Prob. cant, line.] 

conto, kon'td, it. a Portuguese and Brazilian 
money of account, 1000 escudos or cruzeiros. 
(Port., million (reis)—L. computus, a sum.] 
contomo, kon-tdr'nd, it. contour or outline.—it. 
contor'niate, a coin or medal with a deep groove 
round the disk.— adj- having this. [It. eontorno, 
circuit, contour.] 


conteit, kan-tdrt', vj. to twist or turn viotently: 
to vrrithe.— Odj. contewt'ed, twisted: twisted, as 
some Bower-buds when each floral leaf overlaps 
its neighbour always on the same side round the 
cheie: much and irregularly plicated (geof.).—n. 
contor'tion, a violent twisting: deformation.— 
adjs. contor'tional, cmtorlionate.—it. contor'- 
tionist, a gymnast who practises contorted 
postures: one who twists words and phrases.— 
adj. contort'ive. [L. con-, inten., anatorquire, 
tortum, to twist.] 

contour, kon'tSor, n. outline: the line that bounds 
the figure of any object: general character or 
aspect: artistic quahty of outline: a contour 
line: a point, line, or surface, at, along, or on 
which some property or characteristic is con¬ 
stant, or its representation in a map or diagram. 
— v.t. to mark with contour lines: to follow the 
contour lines of.—contour fanning, the furrowing 
and planting of sloping land along the contour 
lines to counter erosion; contour fathers, those 
that determine the contours of the body; con¬ 
tour line, a line on the ground whose points are 
ait at the same height above sea-level, or the 
intersection of the ground surface by a level 
surface of constant elevation: representation of 
such a line on a map; contour map, a map in 
which the configuration of land is shown by 
contour lines. [Fr. contour (It eontorno) —^It.coit- 
tornare, to surround, outline—L. con-, tornSre, 
to turn in a lathe— tornus (Gr. tornos), a lathe.] 
contra, kon’tra, -ir», adv. and prep, against.—n. an 
argument against: the other side.—contra-, in 
composition, a^inst: contrary. [L. contrS.) 
contraband, kon-tr»-band, adj. excluded by law: 
prohibited.—n. illegal traffic: smuggled or pro¬ 
hibited goods: in the American Civil War, a 
refugee slave.— ns. con'trabandism, trafficking 
in contraband goods; con'trabandist, a smuggler. 
—contraband of war, commodities not to be 
supplied by neutral to belligerent powers. [Sp. 
contrabanda —It. contrabbando —L. contrd, L.L. 
bandum, ban.] 

contrabass, kon'trs-bds, n. the double bass, playing 
an octave below the ’cello.— adj. applied to other 
instruments taking a similar part.—Also contra- 
basso i-bds'so) and coun'terbase. [It. contra(,b)- 
basso —pfx. contra- indicating an octave lower, 
and basso, bass.] 

contrabassoon, kon'tra-bas-oon', n. the double 
bassoon. 

contra bonos mores, kon'tra bd'nds (ho') md'riz 
Crds), (L.) against good manners or morals, 
contraception, kon-trs-sep’shan, n. prevention of 
conception.— n. contracep'tive, a means of con¬ 
traception.—Also adJ. [conception.] 
contract, k»n-trakt‘, v.t. to draw together: to 
lessen: to shorten: to effect by agrMment: to 
come into, become the subject of: to incur, catch 
(a disease^: to bargain for: to betroth.— v.l. to 
shrink: to become iess: to become shorter.—n. 
(kon’trakt), an agreement on fixed terms: a bond: 
a betrothal: the writing containing an agree¬ 
ment: a season-ticket: contract bridge: a final 
bid in contract bridge: an undertaking.— n. 
contractabil'ity.— ad/s. contract'able (kan-), able 
to be contracted, esp. of a disease or habit; 
contracted, drawn together: shortened: nar¬ 
row:. mean: affianced.—adv.contract'ediy.— ns. 
contract'edness; contractibil'ity.—a^li. contract'- 
ible, capable of being contracted; contractile, 
tending or having power to contract or to draw 
in.—^ru. contractu'ity (kon-); contrac’tkm (kan-), 
act of contracting: a word shortened in speech 
or spelling: a symbol for shortening in palaeo¬ 
graphy, etc.— tuU- contract'hre, tending to 
contract. —u. contract'or, one of the parties to a 
bargain or agreement: one who engages to 
execute work or ftunish supplies at a stated rate. 
— ad/, contractfial.— n. contracture, persistent 
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muMolar contraction: shortening due to spasm 
or paralysis of muscles, etc.: tapering of a 
column.—contract bridge, a development of 
auction bridge, in which tricks b^ond the 
number bid for count only like honours; con* 
tract out, to. arrange that certain conditions shall 
not apply. [L. contractus —con-, together, 
trahire, traetum, to draw.] 
contra-daace. See country-dance, 
contradict, kon-tn^fkt' v.i. to oppose by words 
( 061 .): to deny what is affirmed by: toassertthe 
contrary of: to deny: to be contrary to in 
character.—< m(/. contradkt'able.—n. contradic'- 
tion, act of contradicting: a speaking against: 
denial: inconsistency.— atU. contiadic'tious, 

prone to contradiction.— aav. contradic'thwsly. 
—oA. contradict'ive. contradiming.—odv. con- 
tradfct'iTely.—n. mntradict'or.— adv. contra- 

dkt'orily.— n. contradict'oriness, the quality of 
being contradictory.— atU- contradict'ory, amnn- 
ing the contrary: inconsistent.—n. a word, 
principle, that contradicts another: either of 
two propositions such that both cannot be true, 
or both cannot be false (/og.).—contradiction 
in terms, a group of words containing a contra¬ 
diction. [L. eontradicire, -dictum.] 
contradistiiiction, koH-tr»-dh-tlngk'sh»n, n. distinc¬ 
tion ^ contrast.— ad}, contndistinct'ive, distin¬ 
guishing by opposite qualities.— v,t. contra- 
diatin'gnish, to contrast and mark the difference 
between. 

contrafagotto, kon-tra-fi-got'tS, n. the contra- 
bassoon. [It. contra-, indicating an octave 
lower, and fagotto, bassoon.] 
contrahent, kon’tra-hant, adJ. entering into a 
contract.— a. a contractihg party. [L. contra- 
kins, -antis — contrakire, to contract.] 
contrail, kon’trSl, n. a trail of condensed vapours 
left by a high-flying aircraft. [con(densation} and 
tndl.l 

contraindicate, kon'trs-in'di-kSt, (mod.) v.t. to 
point to as unsuitable: to forbid.— ns. contra- 
m'dicant, con'trainffici'tion.— atff. contraindic'- 
ative. 

contrair, ksn-trir', an obsolete dial, form of 
contrary. 

contralto, ksn-tral’to or -tral', n. the lowest 
musical voice in women: a singer with such a 
voice: a part for such a voice:— pi. contralti (-/e), 
-toe.—Also adJ. [It., contra- and alto.] 
contra mundnm, kon’tra mun’dum or mdbn'ddbm, 
(L.) against the world. 

contranatant, kon-trs-nd'fani, ad}, swimming up¬ 
stream. (L. contrS, natans, -antis, pr.p. of 
natdre, to swim.] 

contramex, kon'trs-pleks, iteleg.) ad}, having 
messa^ passing opposite ways at the same 
time. [L. contrS, against, and -plex, as in duplex.] 
contraposition, kon-trs-po-zisk’sn, n. opposition, 
coiUrast: an immediate inference, whkh 
consists in denying the original subject of the 
contradictory of the original predicate (.logic). — 
ad}, and n. contrapos'itive.—n. contrapposto 
(kon-trs-po’stdx art), pose of the human body 
with hips, shoulders, and head in different 
planes. 

contraprop. Contraction of contrarotating pro¬ 
peller. 

co n tra p tion, ksn-trap’sksn, n. a contrivance. 

[Perh. contrivance adept/on.] 
contrapantaL See counterpoint, 
contrarotating propeller, km-tra-rd-ti’ting prs- 
pel'or, n. one of a pair of propellers rotating in 
opposite directions. 

epntraiy, kon'trs-ri, at}}, opposite: contradictory: 
(usu. k»n-tr6‘ri) perverse.—n. an extreme oppo¬ 
site: a proposition sb related to another that 
both cannot be true though both may be false 
(logic). —r.t. and v.t, to oppose: to contradict: 
to annoy.— n. contrariety (-ri'l-tl), opposition: 


inconsistency.—«/v. contrarily (kon" or Mt"). —n. 
eontrarineas (kon’ or rrd')-—contrarious 
(ksH-trd’ri-»si arck.), showing contrariety.— 
advs. contra'rionsly (arck.), contrarily; con'- 
trariwise (or trd', or rra')i in the contrary way: 
on.the other side: on the other hand.—contrary 
motion (mus.), movement of parts in opposite 
directions—one up, another down.—on the 
contra^, far otherwise; to the contrary, to the 
opposite effect. [L. contrOrius — contrd, against.] 
contrast, ksn-trast', v.i. to stuid in opposition.— 
v.t. to set in opposition to, in order to show 
diflTerence.— n. contrast (kon'trSst), oppiuition 
or unlikeness in things compared: exhibition of 
differences.— ad}, contrast'ive. [Fr. contrasfer — 
L. contrS, opposite to, stSre, to stand.] 
contrate, kon'trSt, ad}, having cogs parallel to the 
axis. [L. contrS, opposite.] 
contra-tenor. Same as counter-tenor, 
contraterrene, kon-trs-ter'en, at}}, opposite in char¬ 
acter to earthy. [L. contrS, against, and terrene.] 
contrat social, kd-tra sos'yal, (Fr.) social contract 
(see social). 

contravallation, kon-trs-val-S'sksn, n. a fortifica¬ 
tion built by besiegers about the place invested. 
[L. contrS, vallSre, -atum, to fortify.] 
contravene, kon-tr»-vin\ v.t. to oppose: to in¬ 
fringe.—fi. contraven'tion. [L. contrS, venire, 
ventum, to come.] 

contrayerva, kan-tra-yur'va, n. a tropical American 
plant of the mulberry family, once esteemed as 
an antidote: a Jamaican birthwort of like 
reputation. (Sp. (now contrakierba) —L. contrS, 
against, herba, a herb.] 

ccmtrecoup, k5-tr'-k6d, (med.) it., an injury, esp. 
to the skull, resulting from a blow on the side 
exactly opposite to it. (Fr., counterblow.] 
cmitretemps, kS-tr'-tS, n. something happening 
inopportunely or at the wrong time, anything 
embarrassing, a hitch. [Fr. centre (L. contrS), 
against, temps (L. tempos), time.] 
contribute, ksn-trib'Bl (dial, kon'), v.t. to give 
along with others: to give for a common pur¬ 
pose : to add towards a common result, to a fund, 
etc.: to write and send for publication with 
others.—v.i. to give or bear a part: to be a con¬ 
tributor.— adJ. contrib'utable, payable: subject 
to contribution.— n. contrib&'tion (kon-), the act 
of contributing: a levy or charge imposM upon 
a number of persons: anything furnished to a 
common stock or done towards a common end: 
a written composition supplied to a periodicai, 
etc.— ad}s. contrib'utive, contrib'utory, (contrib'- 
utary, obs.), giving a share; helping.— n. con- 
trib'utor. [L. con-, tribire, -Blum, to give.] 
contrist, ksn-trlst', (obs.) v.t. to sadden.— n. coo- 
tristi'tion. [Fr. contrlster —^L. contrlstSre — 
con-, inten., and tristis, sad.] 
contrite, kon’trit, or k»n-trit', ad}, brokenhearted 
for sin: penitent.— adv. con'tritely.— ns. con'- 
triteness; contrition (kon-trisk'sn), deep sorrow 
for sin: remorse. [L. contritus — conterire — 
con-, wholly, terfre, to bruise.] 
contriturate, ksn-trit'u-rat, v.t. to pulverise, 
contrive, ksn-triv', v.t. to plan: to invent: to 
bring about or effect: to manage, arrange: to 
plot: to conceive, understand (Spens.). — ad}. 
contriv'aMe, that may be contrived.— ns. con- 
triv'ance, contrive'ment, act of contriving: the 
thing contrived: invention: design: artifice; 
contriv'er, a schemer, a manager. [O.Fr. 
controver — con-, inten., trover, to find.] 
contrive, ksn-triv’, (Skak.) v.t. to spend, as time. 
[L. conterire, contrition, perf. contrivi, to wear 
out.] 

control, ksn-trSV, n. restraint: authority: com¬ 
mand: regulation: a check: a means of con¬ 
trolling or testing; a station for doing so: an 
experiment performed to afford a standard of 
comparison for other experiments (also control 
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•xmriniMt): a disembodied spirit or other 
agency supposed to direct a spiritualistic medium: 
a lever (‘joy-stidc*) or wheel to move ailerons 
and elevator, and so control the movements of 
aircraft (also control column, kver, stick): an 
aerofoil that controls the movements of an 
aircraft, as rudder, elevator, subiltser (also 
control surface).— a^. pertaining to control.— 
v.t. to check: to restrain: to govern;—pr.p. 
contrhiring; pa.t. and pa.p. contrSUed'.— 
Formerly comptroU', countrol’, contioul'.— a^. 
controU'able, capable of, or subject to, control.— 
ns. controU'er, one who checks the accounts of 
others by a counter*roll (also compbroller): an 
official authorised to control some activity or 
department: one who controls or regulates: an 
apparatus for regulating—e.g. the speed of an 
electric car; controll'ersiup; control'ment, act 
or power of controlling: state of being con¬ 
trolled: control.— ns. control room, a room in 
which control instruments are placed, e.g. in a 
broadcasting station; control tower, a building 
at an aerodrome front which take-oft and land¬ 
ing instructions are given. [Fr. contrdle, from 
contre-rdle, a duplicate register—L. contra, 
against, rotulus, a roll.] 

controvert, kon'trt-vurt, v.t. to oppose: to argue 
against: to dispute.— n. con'troverse {Spens.), 
dispute.— adj. controver'sial (-rh/), relating to 
controversy.— adv. controver'sialist, one given 
to controversy.— adv. controver'sially.— n. con'- 
troversy (also kan-tro'), a debate: contention: 
dispute: a war of opinions, in books, pamphlets, 
etc.— adi- controvert'ible.— adv. cmitrovert'ibly. 
— n. con'trovertist (or v&rt'). [L. contra, 

against, and vertfre, to turn.] 
contubemal (Chaucer, contubemyal), kan-tUb'ar-nl, 
adJ. living together (in the same tent): pertaining 
to companionship. (L. contubern&lis (n.}—cum, 
with, together, taberna, hut, tavern.] 
contumacious, kon-tU-ma'shas, adj. opposing law¬ 
ful authority with contempt: obstinate: stub¬ 
born.— adv. contum&'ciously.— ns. conturaS'- 
ciousuMs; contumacity (-mas'i-ti); con'tumacy 
(~mas-i), obstinate disobedience or resistance. 
[L. contum&x, -dcis, insolent, from con-, inten., 
and tumire, to swell, or temnire, to despise.] 
contumely, kon'tum-U (or kon'tk-mi-li), n. scornful 
insolence.— adj. contumfi'lious {-me’), haughtily 
insolent.— adv. contumeiiously.—n. contumS'- 
liousness. [L. contumeUa, prob. from the same 
source as contumdx,] 

contund, kan-tund', v.t. to bruise or pound.— v.t. 
contiise (-tuz’), to beat or bruise: to crush.—n. 
contusion (-tu'zhan), act of bruising: state of 
being bruised: a bruise.— adj. contfl'sive, apt to 
bruise. [L. contundire, contusum — con-, inten., 
tundire, to bruise.] 

conundrum, kan-un'dram, n. a riddle turning on 
some odd or fanciful resemblance between 
things quite unlike: any puzzling question. [Ely. 
dub.] 

conurbation, kan-Sr-bd'skan, n. an aggregation of 
towns.—adj. conur'ban.— n. conurbia (kan-dr'bi- 
a) the world of conurbations. [L. con-, together, 
urbs, city.] 

convalesce, kon-val-es', v.i. to regain health.—its. 
convalesc'ence, convalesc'ency, gradual recovery 
of health and strength.— adj. convidesc'ent, 
gradually recovering health.— n. one recovering 
health. [L. con-, inten., valisdre — valire, to be 
strong.] 

Convafiaria, kon-va-Id'rl-a, it. the lily-of-the- 
valley, a genus of Liliaceae. [L. convaUis, a 
sheltered valley.] 

convection, kan-vek'shan, n. transmission, esp. 
that of heat or electricity through liquids or 
gases by means of currents: vertical movement, 
esp. upwards, of air or atmospheric conditions 
(meteor.). — aajs. cmivec'tion, convec'tional, con- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; et'a-man 


vec'tivc. —It. (gpvac'tor, apparatus for heating 
by convection. [L. eonvectUf, -dnls, iHh^iing 
together— con-, and vehire, to carry.] 
convenance, k5-va-nSs, kon'van-dns, n. what is 
suitable or proper :-^in pi.) the conventional 
usages or social proprieties— at^. convenable 
(Sbr), conforming to the convenances. [Fr.] 
convene, kan-vin', v.t, to come together: to 
assemble.— v.t. to call together.—a<(i. convta'- 
aUe. —It. convin'er, one who convenes a meeting: 
the chairman of a committee. [Fr- convenir —L. 
convenire — con-, together, and venire, to come.] 
convenient, kan-vin’yanl, adi- suitabte: handy; 
commodious.— cull, convenable (kon’van-adtl) 
(obs,), fitting.— ns. convta'ience, convSn'ioicy, 
suitability: an advantage: any particular 
domntic accommodation, as a closet, etc— adv. 
convSn'iently.—convenience food, food (partly) 
prepared before sale so as to be ready, or almost 
ready, for the table. [L. conveiUre.] 
convent, kon'vant, n. an association of persons 
secluded from the world and devoted to a 
religious life: the house in which they live, a 
monutery or nunnery.— etdj. convent'uai, be¬ 
longing to a convent.— n. a monk or nun: a 
member of one of the two divisions of the 
Franciscans, following a mitigated rule—the 
other being the Observants. [Through Fr. from 
L. conventum, convenire, to come together.] 
convent, kan-vent', (Spens., Shak.) v.t. to convene, 
summon, cite.— (Shak.) v.i. to be suitable. [L. 
convenire, conventum — con-, venire, to come.] 
conventicle, kan-vent'i-kl (earlier kon’vant-), n. a 
secret, illegal, or forbidden religious meeting, 
applied esp. to those of English dissenters and to 
the Scottish Presbyterian field-preachings in the 
persecutions imder Charles 11 and James Vll: 
any private, clandestine, or irregular meeting.— 
v.i. to hold such a meeting.—n. convsa'tider. 
[L. convenliculum, *a secret meeting of monks, 
dim. of conventus.] 

convention, kan-ven'shan, n. the act of convening: 
an assembly, esp. of representatives or delegates 
for some common object: any extraordinary 
assembly called upon any specul occasion: a 
parliament not summoned by the sovereign: an 
assembly for framing or revising a constitution: 
a meeting of jmlitical party delegates for nomi¬ 
nating a candidate for the presidency or other 
purpose (l/.S.): any temporary treaty: an agree¬ 
ment: established usage: fashion: in card 
games, a mode of play in accordance with a 
recognised code of signals, not determined by 
the principles of the game.—o<(i. conven'tkmal, 
formed or adopted by convention: bound or 
influenced by convention: growing out of tacit 
agreement or custom; customary: not spon¬ 
taneous; stylised: arbitrary.— v.t. conven¬ 
tionalise, -ize, to make conventional: to de¬ 
lineate Recording to a convention rather than 
nature.— ns, conven'tkmalitm, that which is 
established by tacit agreement, as a mode of 
speech, etc.; conven'tionalist, one who adheres 
to a convention, or is swayed by conventional¬ 
ism; conventional'ity, state of bong conven¬ 
tional: that which is established by use or 
custom.— adv. convra'tiiHially.— adi- emven'- 
tionary, acting under contract.— ns. conven'- 
tioner, conven'tionist.—conventional weapons, 
weapons that are not nuclear. [L. convenlid, 
-dnis; see convene.] 

converge, kan-vArj', v.i. to tend towards or meet 
in one point or value: to acquire like character 
indetwndently.— ns. conver'gence, conver'gency. 
— adjs. conver'gent, converging: due to or 
characterised by convermnee; conver'ghig, 
meeting in a point: coming nearer together: 
with gradually approaching tips (bat.). [L. con-, 
vergire, to brad, to incline.] 
conversazione, kon-var-sat-si-d’iti, n. a meeting for 
'; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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conversation, particularly on learned subjects:— 
pi. convertasro'nes, or conversaziA'ni [It.] 
convene, k9ihv&rs\ v.L to have intercourse: to 
talk familiarly: to commune.—a. convene (kon'), 
fkmiliar intercourse: conversation; commun* 
ing.— a4J. conven'aUe, disposed to converse: 
sociable.— odv. conven'ably.— its, con'versance, 
con'versancy. state of being conversant: famil* 
iarity.— aifj. con'versant (also -vHrs'), acquainted 
by stud^: familiar: concerned or occupied; 
associating: dwelling (o6s.).— n. conversfi'tion, 
intercourse: talk: familiar discourse: behaviour 
or deportment (0,).— oilj. conversft'tional.— ns. 
convent'tionalist, converse'tionist, one who 
excels in conversation; conversA'tionism (rare), 
a colloquialism.— a^. cunver'sative (obs.), ready 
to talk.—conversation piece, a painting of a 
number of persons, grouped indoon or outside: 
a play, etc., in which the dialogue is as impor¬ 
tant as, or more important than, the action: an 
object that arouses comment by its novelty. [Fr. 
converser —L. conversiri, to turn about, go 
about, associate, dwell— eon-, intens., and 
versdtre, to keep turning— vertire, to turn.] 
convert, k»n-vurt', v.t. to turn about (obs.): to 
change or turn from one thing, condition, 
opinion, party or religion to another: to change 
from an irreligious to a holy life: to change by a 
spiritual experience: to change into the converse: 
to alter into something else (esp. iron into steel, 
a try into a goal, a merchant ship into a cruiser): 
to apply to a particular purpose: to exchange 
for an equivalent, as paper money for specie.— 

R. (Jeon'), one who is converted.— ad}, con'verse, 
reversed in order or relation.— n. that which is 
the opposite of another: a proposition in which 
the subject and predicate nave changed piaces 
(log.): a proposition in which that which is given 
and that which is to be proved in another pro¬ 
position are interchanged (math.). — adv. con¬ 
verse'!^.— ns. conver'aion, change from one 
condition, use, opinion, party, religion or 
spiritual state to another: appropriation to a 
special purpose; act of constructing a proposi¬ 
tion in accordance with the rules of direct in¬ 
ference, in which the terms of another proposi¬ 
tion are interchanged (logic)', con'vertend, the 
proposition to be converted; convert'er, one 
who or that which converts: a vessel in which 
materials are changed from one condition to 
another (esp. iron into steel): apparatus for 
making a change in electric current (also conver'- 
tor); convertibil'ity.— ad}, convert'ible, that may 
be converted; of currency, that may be con¬ 
verted into gold (or dollars) at a fixed price: 
equivalent.— n. anything convertible: a car with 
folding top.— adv. convert'ibly.— n. cmi'vertite, 
a convert; a reformed woman.—convertiplane 
(kon-vur'ta-plan), an aircraft which takes ofT ver¬ 
tically like a helicopter but is capable of the 
great horizontal speed of g conventional aero¬ 
plane. (L. converters, conversion — con-, vertire, 
to turn.] 

convex, kon'veks, also kon-veks', ad}, rising into 
a round form on the outside, the reverse of 
concave.—R. a convex figure, surface, body, or 
part: the vault of heaven, etc.— a^. convexed', 
made convex.— adv. convex'edly.— ns. convex'ity, 
roundness of form on the outside; a convex part 
or figure; con'vexnets (or veks'). — adv. con'- 
vexly (or veks'). — ad}s. convax'o-con'eave, con¬ 
vex on one side, and concave on the other: con- 
vex'o-con'vex, convex on both sides. [L. cor- 
vexus — convehire — con-, vehire, to carry.] 
convey, kon-va', v.t. to carry: to transmit: to im¬ 
part: to steal: to communicate, as ideas: to 
make over in law.— ad}, convey'able.— ns. con- 
vw'al; convey'ance, act or means of conveying: 
trickery: a vehicle of any kind: the act of trans- 
ferrfaig property (law): the writing that transfers 
fSte.Jdr: mi, Mr (her); mine; mdte, 


it; convcy'ancer, one who prepares deeds for the 
transference of property: convey'ancing; con- 
vey'er, emvey'or, a Mrson or thing that conveys 
in any sense; a medwnism for continuous trans¬ 
port of materials, packages, goods in process of 
manufacture, etc.—also convey'or-bcit. [O.Fr. 
conveler —L. con-, via, a way.] 
convicinity, kon-vi-sin'i-ti, n. a neighbourhood, 
convict, k»n-vikt', v.t. to prove guihy: to pro¬ 
nounce guilty.— n. convict (kon'), one convmed 
or found guilty of crime: one who has been 
condemned to ^nal servitude.— ns. convic'tion, 
act of convincing: strong belief: a proving 
guilty: the condition of being consciously con¬ 
victed of sin (theal.): con'victism, the convict 
system.— ad}, convict'ive, able to convince or 
convict.—carry conviction, to bear irresistibly 
the stamp or proof of truth. [Root as convince.] 
convince, kan-vins', v.t. to overcome, get the better 
of (Shak., Spens.): to subdue the mind of by 
evidence: to satisfy as to truth or error: to 
convict (B.): to refute (pbs.). —n. convince'ment 
(obs.).— ad}s. convinc'ible; convinc'ing, produ¬ 
cing conviction.— adv. convinc'ingly. [L. con- 
vincire, eon-, sig. completeness, and vlncire, 
victum, to conquer.] 

conviviw, kan-viv'l-al, ad}, feasting or drinking in 
company; relating to a feast: social; jovial. 
— v.i. convive (-viv'; Shak.), to feast together.— n. 
(kS-viv^ kon'viv), a companion at table.— ns. 
conviv'ialist, a convivial fellow: convivial'ity.— 
adv. conviv'ially. [L. convlvtum, a living to¬ 
gether, a feast— con-, together, vlvire, to live.] 
ctmvoke, kan-vdk ', v./. to call together: to assemble 
—also convocate (kon’vd-kat). — n. convocft'tion, 
act of convoking: a provincial synod of clergy, 
esp. those of the provinces of Canterbury and 
York in the C^hurch of England: the great legis¬ 
lative assembly of the university at Oxford and 
elsewhere.— ad}- convocft'tional.—n. convoefi'- 
tionist. [L. canvoc&re — con-, together, and 
voc&re, -atum, to call.] 

convolve, kan-volv', v.t. to roil together, or one 
part on another.— ad}s. convolute (kon’ve-l65t, 
-lot), -d, rolled together, or one part on another: 
coiled laterally with one margin within, one with¬ 
out (bot.): ofa flower-bud, contorted (bor.): of a 
gasteropod shell, having the inner whorls con¬ 
cealed or overlapped by the outer (zool.). — n. 
convolution (-Ido', -hV), twisting: a fold or 
sinuosity, esp. of the brain surface. [L. con-, 
together, volvire, -Otum, to roll.] 

Convolvulus, kan-vol'vu-hs, n. the bindweed genus 
of twining or trailing plants, giving name to the 
family Convolviili'ceae, akin to the nightshade 
family: (without cap.) a plant of the genus or of 
the kindred Calystegia. [L. convolvire.) 
convoy, kon-vol', v.t. to accompany for protection. 
—R. (kon'), the act of convoying; protection: 
that which convoys or is convoyed, esp. a ship 
or ships of war guarding a fleet of merchant- 
vessels; also the ships so protected: an honour¬ 
able escort: a supply of stores, etc., under 
escort: a train of military wagons or the like. 
[Fr. convoyer', see convey.] 
convulse, kan-vuls', v.t. to agitate violently: to 
affect by spasms.— r. convuls'ant, an agent that 
causes convulsions.—Also ad}- — adl- convul'- 
sible, subject to convulsion. —r. convul'sion, any 
involuntary contraction of the voluntary muscles 
of the body, esp. such seizures in which the body 
is thrown into violent spasmodic contractions: 
any violent disturbance.— ad}s. convursional, 
convttl'sionary, pertaining to convulsions.— ns. 
convurshmary, one who has convulsions, esp. one 
of a fanatical sect of Jansenists who sprang up in 
France about 1730; couvnl'skmist, a religious 
convulsionary: a believer in the importance of 
convulsions in geologkal history (opposed to 
unifarmitarian). — ad}, convula'lva, attended with 
/2tr; mate; inddn,feiit; dhen fthen) 
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convulsions: spasmodic.— adv. convuls'ively.— 
n. convuls'iveaess. [L. con-, inten., and vetUfre, 
vulsum, to pluck, to pull.] 
cony, coney, kd'nt, or (historically right) kun'l, n. 
a rabbit: rabbit-skin: a hyrax (0.): a term of 
endearment for a woman {obs.y. a dupe (o6s.). 
—co'ny-bnnr'ow, a rabbit-burrow.—v.t. co'ny- 
catch (Shak.), to cheat.—co'ny-catcber iobs,), a 
cheat; co'ny-wool, rabbits’ fur. [Prob. through 
O.Fr. conll, from L. cuniculus, a rabbit.] 
coo, kSo, 9 . 1 . to make a sound as a dove: to con¬ 
verse fondly.—v.t. to murmur softly or ingratia¬ 
tingly: to effect as by cooing:—(pr.p. coo'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. cooed (kSod). — n. the sound 
emitted by doves.— n. and ad}, coo'ing.—odv. 
coo'ingly. limit.] 

coo, kod, (slang.) inter}, expressive of surprise, 
cooee, cooey, koo'f, n. an Australian signal-call.— 
v.i. to utter the call.— inter}, a call to attract 
attention. [Native word.] 
coof, k&f, kif, (Scot.) n. a lout. [Origin obscure.] 
cook, kook, v.t. to prepare as food by heat: mani¬ 
pulate for any purpose, or falsify, as accounts, 
etc.: concoct: to ruin, tire out (s/ong): spoil (as 
a chess-problem, by finding another way out).— 
v.t. to practise cookery: to undergo cooking.— n. 
one who undertakes or is skilled in cooking: a 
process of heating: an unforeseen alternative 
that ruins a chess-problem.— ns. cook'er, a stove, 
special vessel, or other apparatus for cooking: 
a variety suitable for cooking: cook'ery, the art 
or practice of cooking.—cook'ery-book, a book 
of recipes for cooking dishes (U.S. cook'-book); 
cook'-gen'eral, cook'-house'maid, a servant 
combining the functions of cook and general 
servant or housen^id; cook'house, a building 
or room for cooking in; cook'ing-app'le, etc., 
apple, etc., specially suitable for cooking; cook'- 
ing-range, a stove adapted for cooking several 
things at once; rook'maid, a maid who cooks or 
assists a cook; cook'room, a room in which food 
is cooked; cook'shop, an eating-house.—^to cook 
one’s goose (slang), to finish off, to kill, to ruin, 
to spoil one’s plans; «hat’s cooking? (coll.), what 
is afoot? [O.E- ede, a cook (cf. Ger. koch) —L. 
coguus.] 

cook, kdbk, v.i. to make the sound of the cuckoo. 

cook, kook, kdbk, (Scot.) v.i. to appear and dis¬ 
appear by turns: to peep. [Origin obscure.] 

cookie, kdbk'i, n. in Scotland, a plain bun: in U.S. 
(usu. cook'y), a biscuit: a person (U.S. slang). — 
n. cook'ie-shine (facet.), a tea-party. [Du. 
koek}ej_Vi cake.] 

cool, kool, ad}, slightly coldt free from excitement: 
calm: not zealous, ardent or cordial: indif¬ 
ferent: impudent: colloquially of a large sum 
of money, as a cool thousand: a slang term of 
approval meaning intellectual, not sensual; 
excellent and up to date; pleasing, satisfying.— 
v.t. to make cool: to allay or moderate, as heat, 
excitement, passion, etc.— v.i. to grow cool: to 
lo.se radioactivity.— n. that which is cool: cool¬ 
ness: coolness, self-possession (V.S. siang). — ns. 
cool'ant, a cooling agent; a fluid used to cool the 
edge of a cutting tool (eng.): a fluid used as the 
cooling medium in an engine (eng.)', cool'er, 
anything that cools: a vessel in which something 
is cooled: jail (slang). — ad}, cool'ish, somewhat 
cool.— adv. cool'ly, in a cool manner: indif¬ 
ferently: impudently.— ns. cool'ness, moderate 
cold: indifference: diminution of friendship: 
want of zeal: lack of agitation: self-possession, 
cooith (dial.), coolness.— ad}, cool'y (Spens.), 
cool.— tid}. cool’head'cd, not easily excited: 
capable of acting with composure.—cool'-house, 
a greenhouse kept at a coot temperature; 
cooling card (Shak.), anything that discourages, 
or dashes hopes; cool'-tank'ard. a cooOng 
drink of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage: a local name of borage.—cool off. 


become less angry and more amenable to reason: 
to grow less passionate; cool one’a beds, to be 
kept waiting; keep one’a cool (coll.), to remain 
calm and unfiustered, keep one’s head. [O.E. 
edli cf. Cer. kUhl.] 

coolabah, koore-hd, n. any of several species of 
Australian eucalypt. [Native word.] 
coolie, cooly, kddl’l, n. an Indian, or Chinese 
labourer who has emigrated under contract to a 
foreign land: a European’s name for a hired 
native labourer in India and China. (Prob. Koll, 
a tribe of W. India; or Tamil, kBil, hire.] 
coom, kdom, n. soot: coal-dust: dust of various 
kinds.— v.t. to begrime.— acf}. coom'y, [App. 
Northern form of culm.] 

coom, koom, (Scot.) n, the wooden centering on 
which a bridge is built: anything arched or 
vaulted.— ad}, coom'ceiled, said of a garret with 
the inside ceiling sloping from the wall. [Origin 
obscure.] 

coomb, comb(e), kdom, n. a deep little wooded 
valley: a hollow in a hillside. [O.E. cumh, a 
hollow.] _ 

coomb, comb, koom, n. a measure of capacity — 4 
bushels. [O.E. cumb, a measure.) 

coon, kd(li>, A. the raccoon: a sly fellow: a Negro. 
—A. coon'-song, a Negro-song.—a gone coon, one 
whose case is hopeless. [U.S.; for raccoon.] 

coon-can, koon’-kan, n. a card game in which one 
tries to form sequences. [Sp. con quiin, with 
whom.] 

coontie, coonty, kSdn’tl, n. an American cycad 
yielding a sort of arrowroot. [Seminole kuntl.] 
coop, kdbp, A. a wicker basket: a box or cage for 
fowls or small animals: a prison: a confined, 
narrow place.—v.t. to confine in a coop or else¬ 
where. [Perh. from an unknown O.E. cBpe, 
collateral with type, cask; cf. L. cBpa, cask.] 
cooper, kdop'er, a.. one who makes tubs, casks, 
etc.: a mixture of stout and porter.— v.t. to 
repair (tubs, etc.): to prepare, patch up.— ns. 
coop'erage, the work or workshop of a cooper: 
the sum paid for a cooper’s work; coop'ering; 
coop'ery, the business of a cooper. [Also L.O.,— 
L.L. cuparius — cupa, cask; cf. coop.] 
cooper, kdp’ar. See coper, 
co-op, kd-op’, ko'op, (coll.) short for co-operative 
society or store. 

co-operate (also coop- in all words), ko-op'ar-Bt, 
v.i. to work together. —a. co-operfi'thw, joint 
operation: combination in co-operative socie¬ 
ties: — adfs. co-op'crfttive (also a.); co-op'erant, 
working together. —a. co-op'erfttor, one who 
co-operates: a member of a co-operative 
society.—co-operating grace (theol.), the R.C., 
Arminian, and Socinian doctrine that the human 
will co-operates with the divine in the matter of 
saving grace; co-operative society, an association 
for supplying g<K>ds or for carrying on some 
branch'of industry, the profits going to the 
members; co-operative store, the shop of a co¬ 
operative society. [Pfx. co-, together, and 
operate.] 

co-opt, ko-opt', v.t. to elect into any body by the 
votes of its members.— as. co-optft'tion, co- 
op'tion.— ad}, co-op'tative. [L. cooptdre, -drum 
—CO-, together, optare, to choose.] 
co-ordinate (also roor- in all words), kS-Sr’dl-nBt, 
ad}, of the same order .or rank: pertaining to or 
involving co-ordination or co-ordinates.— v.t. 
to place or classify in the same order or rank: to 
adjust the relations or movements of: to com¬ 
bine or integrate harmoniously: to harmonise. 
—A. an element of the same order as anottier: 
each of a system of two or more magnitudes 
used to define the position of a point, line, or 
surface by referenpe to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc.: (in pi.) outer garments in har¬ 
monising colour, material and pattern (cf. 
separates).— a. co-or'dinance, a joint ordinance. 
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— adv. cthm'Haad/^. —itt. coMir'dinatemn; co- 
ordiai'tioii.— adj. c(M>r'diiifttir«, co-ordinating: 
co-onlinated, indicating co-ordination.—co- 
ordteata geometry, geometry by the use of co¬ 
ordinates, analytical geometry: co-ordination 
compounds {ehem.), compounds in -which the 
atoms or groups are united by co-ordinate bonds, 
secondary valences supplementary to the prin¬ 
cipal valences (e.g. addition compounds), esp. 
(co-ordination complex compounds) ones in 
which there is a central atom or ion. 
coosen, cooain, obs. spellings of cousin, cozen, 
coost, kiist, a Scottish form of cast 
coot, kc^t, n. a short-tailed water-fowl, with a 
characteristic white spot—an extension of the 
bill—on the forehead; hence called bald, as in 
phrase, bald as a coot: a foolish person {coll.). 
[M.E. cote; cf. Du. koet.] 
coot. See cuit. 

cop, kop, tt. a top or head of anything; a conical 
ball of thread on a spindle.—Also copp'in.— adi- 
copped, rising to a cop or head. [O.E. cop, 
copp.] 

cop, kop, (slang) v.t. to capture: to catch.—n. a 
policeman: a capture.— n. copp'er (slang), a 
policeman. [Perh. Fr. caper, to seize—L. captre, 
caption, to take; cf. Du. kapen, to steal.] 
copacetic, copesettic, kd-ps-set'ik, (U.S. slang) 
adj. sound: excellent.— interj. aM clcit. [Origin 
obscure.] 

copaiba, copaiva, ko~pi'ba, -vd, or -pa', n. a balsam 
obtained from S. American caesalpiniaceous 
trees (Copaifera) much used in medicine. (Sp. 
and Port, from ifupl.] 

copal, kd'pel, n. a hard resin got from many 
tropical trees, and also fossil. [Sp.,—Nahuatl 
copalli, resin.] 

coparcmier, kd-pSr’san~»r, n. a joint heir to an 
undivided property.— n. and adj. copar'cenery, 
-ary. 

copartner, kS-part'iur, n. a joint partner.— ns. 
copart'nersbip, copart'nery. 
copataine, kop'e-tan, (Shak.) ad}, high-crowned 
like a sugar-loaf. [Ety. obscure.] 
copatriot, a form of compatriot, 
cope, kop, n. a covering: a cap or hood: any¬ 
thing spread overhead: a coping: asemicircblar, 
sleeveless hooded vestment worn over the alb or 
surplice in processions, at solemn lauds and 
vespers.— v.t. to cover as with a cope.— n. 
cop'ing, the covering course of masonry of a 
wall.—cmie'-stone, cop'ing-stone, a stone that 
copes or tops a wall; cop'ing-saw, a narrow saw 
held under tension by a metal frame, for cutting 
curves. [M.E. cape —hypothetical O.E. c&pe — 
L.L. cupa; cf. cap.] 

cope, kdp, (dial.) v.t. and v.i. to barter or exchange. 
[Cf. Du. koopen.] 

cope, kdp, V.I. (esp. with with) to contend: to deal 
(with) successfully.— v.t. tq encounter, meet 
(Shak.): to match (obs .).—n. copes'-mate (obs.), 
a companion (Shak.): an accomplice; a partner: 
an adversary: a paramour. [Fr. couper —L. 
colaphus (Gr. kolaphos), a buffet.] 
cope, kdp, (obs.) v.t. to tie or sew up the mouth of 
(a ferret). [Origin obscure; cf. uncape, uncope.] 
copeck. Same as kopeck, 
copepod, kd'pe-pod, n. a member of the Copep'oda, 
a class of Crustacea, minute animals with oarlike 
swimming feet. [Gr. kdpe, handle, oar, pous, 
podos, foot.] 

coper, often cooper, kdp'er, n. a ship employed in 
surr^itiously supplying strong drink to deep- 
sea mhermen.— v.i. to supply liquor in such a 
way. [Du. kooper — koopen, to trade; cf. Ger. 
kakfeit, to buy; O.E. ceapan.] 

Copemkan, ko-pdr'ni-ken, adJ. relating to 
Copernicus, the fkmous Prussian astronomer 
(1473-1543), or to his system, in which the earth 
revolves about the sun. 

flUe, fdr: mf, h&r (her),- mine; mdtf, 


copro- 

copia verbomm, kd'pl-a ver-bd'r»tn (ver-bd’rddm, 
wer-) (L.) plenty or words, fluency, 
copier. Sm civy. 
coping. See cope (1). 
co-pilot, copilot, kd'pi-ht, n. a fellow pilot, 
copious, kd’pl-es, ad}, plentiful: overflowing: 
abounding: rich in words: not concise.— adv. 
cS'piously.—n. cb’piousneM. [L. cdpidsus — 
cdpla, plenty— co-, inten., and ops, opis, wealth.] 
copita, ko-pe'te, n. tulip-shaped sherry glass. [Sp.] 
co-polymer, kd-pol'I-mer, n, a substance poly¬ 
merised along with another, the result being a 
chemical compound, not a mixture.— v.t. co- 
pol'ymerise, -ize— n. co-polymerisi'tlon. 
co-portion, kd-pdr’sh»n, -pdr, (Spens.) n. share, 
copper, kop'er, n. a moderately hard metal 
(symbol Cu for L. cuprum; atomic number 29), 
of a reddish colour, perhaps the first metal used 
by man: money, or a coin, made orig. of copper: 
a copper vessel: a boiler (orig. of copper) fbr 
clothes, or soap, etc.— ad}, made of copper: 
copper-coloured.— v.t. to cover with copper.— n. 
copp'ering, the act of sheathing with copper: a 
covering of copper.— ad}s. copp'erish, somewhat 
like copper; cmip'ery, like copper.—Copper 
Age, a stage in culture in some regions leading 
up to the Bronze Age, characterise by the use 
of copper unraixed with tin; copp'er-beech', a 
variety of the common beech with purplish, 
copper-coloured leaves.—ac(i. copp'er-bott'omed, 
having the bottom covered with copper: sound, 
esp. financially.—Also v.t. — n. copp'er-cap'tain, 
one who styles himself captain without grounds. 
— ad}s. copp'er-faced, faced with copper, as type; 
Gopp'er-fas'tened, fastened with copper bolts; 
copp'er-glance', redruthite, cuprous sulphide; 
copp'erhead, a venomous United States snake 
akin to the rattle-snake; in U.S. a northern 
sympathiser with the South in the Civil War; 
copp'er-nick'el, niccolite, a copper-red mineral, 
arsenide of nickel; copp'er-nose, a red nose; 
copp'erplate, a plate of polished copper on which 
something has been engraved: an impression 
taken from the plate; faultless handwriting; 
copp'er-pyri'tes, a yellow double sulphide of 
copper and iron; copp'erskin, an American 
Indian; copp'ersmith, work in copper; a smith 
who works in copper; copp'er-work, a place 
. where copper is wrought or manufactured: 
copp'er-worm, the ship-worm.—hot coppers, 
parched tongue and throat after a bout of 
drinking. [O.E. copor —L.L. cuper —L. cuprum, 
a form of cyprium (aes), Cyprian (brass), 
because found in Cyprus.) 
copperas, kop'er-es, n. a name formerly applied 
to copper and other sulphates, now only to 
ferrous sulphate. [Fr. couperose (It. coparosa), 
perh.—L. cupri rosa, rose of copper, or aqua 
cuprota, copper water.] 

coppice, kop'is, copse, kops, ns. a wood of small 
growth for periodical cutting: a wood of sprouts 
from cut stumps.— v.t. to make into coppice: to 
cover with coppice.— ad}- cop'sy.— n. copse'- 
wood. [O.Fr. copeiz, wood, newly cut—L.L. 
colpare, to cut — L. colaphus— Gt. kolaphos, a 
buffet.] 

coppin. See cop (I). 

copple, kop'l, (obs.) n. a bird’s crest.— n. copp'le- 
crown.— ad}, copp'le-crowned. [App. from cop.] 
copple-stone, an obsolete form of cobble-stone, 
copra, kop're, n. the dried kernel of the coconut, 
yielding coconut oil. [Port., from Matayalam.] 
co-presence, copresence, kd-prez'ens, n. presence 
together.— ad}, co'pres'ent. 
copro-, in composition, dung.— n. coprolftl'in 
(Gr. lalla, talk; phychtatry), obsessive use of 
obscene language.— at^, coprfilil'iac.— n. copro- 
lite (kop're-nt; Or. Ilthos, stone), a piece of fossil 
dung: loosely applied to phosphatic concretions. 
— ad}, coprolitic (-llt'ik). — ns. copnfl'ogy (Gr. 
-for; mule; mdon, fSbt; dhen (then) 
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coprapk’agu (Gt.phagein, to eat), a dung-beetle. 
—iuff- ooproi^g'ic.— 11 . coproidi'itgiat (-Jta), 
a dung-eater.—ad/, coproph'agow.—n. cogro- 
phil'ia (Or. phttlA, love), morbid pleasure in dung 
or filth.— ad}, oopro^'ilouei delisting in dung 
or filth: growing on or in dung.— n. copros'terol, 
a compound formed from cholesterol in the 
intestine. [Or. /copras, dung.) 

copse, copsewood. See coppice. 

Copt, ktgtl, n. a Christian descendant of the 
ancient E^ptians.—otf. Cmrt'ic.— n, the lan¬ 
guage of the Copts. [Or. Aigypt/os, Egyptian.) 

copula, /cop'&-/a, n. that which joins toi^her: a 
bond or tie: copulation: the word joming the 
subject and predicate {logic). — at^. cop'ular.— 
v.t. and v.i. cop'uli^ to unite in sexuai inter¬ 
course.— It. copuli'tion.— adJ. cop'oUtive, unit¬ 
ing: indicating combination, not alternative or 
adversative relation.—n. in gram., a conjunction 
that does this.— ad}. cop'ulatMry. [L. cSpula — 
CO-, aptre, to join.) 

copy, Icop'i, n. abundance, copiousness (obr.): an 
imitation: a transcript: a reproduction: an 
exemplar: that which is imitated or reproduced: 
a specimen to be imitated: matter (e.p. a news¬ 
paper article) for printing: som^mg news¬ 
worthy.—v.r. to write, paint, etc. after: to imitate 
closely: to transcribe: to reproduce or duplicate 
by copying-pr^s or otherwise.—v./. to make a 
copy: to follow: to look on a schoolfellow’s 
work and filch the result:— pr.p. cop'yiag: pa.t. 
and pa.p. cop'ied.— ns. cop'ier. one who copies: 
an imitator; cop'yism, servile or plagiaristic 
copying; copy'ist, one whose business is to 
copy documents: a mere copier; cop'ybook, a 
writing or drawing book of models printed for 
imitation: a letter-book, or collection of copies 
of documents.— acf}. conventional, common¬ 
place: (of example, operation, etc.) perfect, or 
carried out flawlessly.—cop'y-cat (slang), term 
applied in resentful derision to an imitator.—v.t. 
and v.i. to imitate.—cop'yhold (Eng. law), a 
secies of estate or right of holding land, accor¬ 
ding to the custom of a manor, by copy of the 
roll originally made by the steward of the lord’s 
court; cop'^holder, a holder of land by copy- 
hold: an assistant who reads copy aloud to a 
proof-reader; cop'ying-ink', ink suitable for 
copying by impression; cop'ying(-ink)-pencil, 
an ink-pencil; cop'ying-press, a machine for 
copying manuscript letters by pressure; cop'y- 
right, the sole right to reproduce a literary, 
dramatic, musical, or artistic work—also to 
perform, translate, film, or record such a work 
(in the United Kingdom, since 1st July 1912, for 
books the term is the author’s lifetime and fifty 
years after his death).— ad}, protected by copy¬ 
right.— v.t. to secure the copyright of.— n. cop'y- 
wri'ter, a writer of copy (esp. advertisements) 
for the press.—a copy of verses, a set of verses, 
esp. a college exercise. [Fr. cople, from L. cSpia, 
plenty; in L.L. a transcript.) 

coquelicot, /co/c'U-kd, (Jane Austen) n. a brilliant 
red, the colour of the red poppy. [Fr., poppy.) 

coquet, coquette, ko~, k6-ket', v.t. to flirt: to 
dally.—v.r. (obs.) to flirt with:— pr.p. coquett'ing; 

pa. p. and pa.t. coquett'ed.— ns. cS'quetry (~ktt- 
rl), act of coquetting: attempt to attract admi¬ 
ration, without serious affection: deceit in love: 
any artful prettiness; coquette', a woman 
(rarely a man) who seeks admiration from mere 
vanity: a flirt.—Also ac(f .— ad}, coquett'ish, 
practising coquetry: befitting a coquette.— 

adv. coquett'ishly.— it. coquett'ishness. [Fr. 
coqueter — coquet, dim. of coq, a cock.) 

coquilla, kd-kiVya, n. the nut of the piassava palm 
(Attalea), whose mottled, dark-brown endo¬ 
sperm is used by button-makers and turners, 
^p.; dim. of coca, shell.) 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-mant 


sulphate of iron found in Cedubnbo. 
coquito, IcS-ki’td, a. a beanttfhl Chilean pahn, 
JiAaea spectabltts. (Sp.; dim. ot coco, coco- 
palm.) 

cor, kdr, n. a Hebrew measure, the homm', 10 
ephahs or baths (roughly 11 bushels). [Heb. 
kdr, round vessel.) 

coracle, kor'a-kf, n. a small oval rowing-boat used 
in Wales, made of skins or tarred or mled canvas 
stretched on wickerwork, etc. [Conn. W. 
corwg, anything round; Gael. curacA, see 
currach.) 

coracoid, kor'a-kold, ad}. Shaped like a crow’s 
beak.—n. in anat., a paired ventral bone in the 
breast-girdle, forming along with the scapula the 
articulation for the fore-limb: in mammals, 
except monotremes, reduced to a ctoacoid 
process, fused to the scapula. [Gr. korax, 
korakos, a crow, and eidos, form.) 
co-radicate, cmamcate. kd^ad'l-kdt, (phihl.) ad}. 
of the same root. [Pfk.co-, together and radicate 
—see radical.) 

coraggio, kor-ad'}d, Ittier}. courage! [It) 
coral, kor'al, n. a hard substance of various 
colours deposited on the bottom of the sea, 
skeleton, mostly calcareous, of Anthozoa and 
of some Hydrozoa: the animal or colony that 
produces it: a young child’s toy of coral or 
other material for biting: lobster roe, coral 
red when cooked: (pi.) a necklace of coral: a 
deep orange-pink colour.— ad}, made of or 
like coral, esp. red coral.— ad}. coraUi'ceous, 
like, or having the qualities of, coral.— n. 
Corallian (-al '; geol.), a Jurassic formation over¬ 
lying the Oxfordian, including the Coral-Rag 
and Coralline Oolite.— ad}s. coralUf'erous, con¬ 
taining coral; coralliform (-al'), having the 
form of coral: corallig'enous, producing coral; 
cor'alline, of, like, or containing coral .—«. a 
common limy seaweed (Corallina) of a delicate 
pinkish or purplish colour: a coral-like sub¬ 
stance or animal.— n. cor'allite, the cup of a 
simple coral or of one polyp: a fossil coral.— 
ad}s, cor'alloid, coralloid'al, in the form of coral: 
resembling coral.— ns. corallum (-al'), the skel^ 
ton of a coral colony:— pi. corall'a.—cor'al- 
berr'y, an American shrub of the snowberty 
genus, or Its red berry; cor'al-fish, a tropical, 
spiny-finned fish of many kinds abundant about 
coral reefs; cor'al- is'land; Coralline Crag 
(geol.), a division of the English Pliocene, shelly 
sands and clays with fossil polyzoa; COniline 
Oolite, a massive limestone underlying the 
Coral Rag; Cor'al Rag, a coarse limestone rock 
formed chiefly of coral in the Corallian forma¬ 
tion; cor'al-reef', a reef or bank formed by the 
growth and deposit of coral; cor'al-rock', a 
limestond composed of coral; cor'al-root', a 
species of Cardamine with knobbed rootstock: 
a genus of orchids (Corallorkisa) with coral-like 
rootstock; cor'al-snake, an American genus, 
Elaps (or Micrurus), of small Venomous snakes; 
cor al-tree, a tropical genus (Erythrina) of trees 
and shrubs with red coral-like flowers; cor'al- 
wort, coral-root, in either sense. [L. corallum — 
Gr. koralllon.] 

coram domino rege, kS,,-kd’ram dom'i-nd rg'}€, 
ra'ge, (L.) before our lord the king; coram 
nobis, nd'bis, bes, before us (i.e. the monarch), 
in our presence; coram ju^lo, pop'u-ld, 'db-, in 
the presence of the public, 
cofamine, kor'a-mtn. See nikethamide, 
coranach. See coronach. 

cor anglais, kdr S-glS', an oboe set a fifth lower 
than the ordinary oboe—also called (It.) como 
inglese (kSr'nd Ing-gld’sd). [Fr., English horn, 
but probably not English.) 
coranto, ko-ran'td, n. a rapid and lively dance: 
the music for it, in triple time.—Also conrante 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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kSSrSt). [Fr. eourante, lit. running—L. currire, cdrdoba, kor'dS-bS, it. the monetary unit of 
to run—(It. conmta, from Fr.).] Nicaragua. [Named after Francisco Fernandez 

cerbaa, kdr'ban, n. anything devoted to God in de Cdrdoba (d. about ISIS).] 
fulfilment of a vow. [Heb. qorb&n, an offering, cordon, kdr'don, -din, n. a cord or ribbon 
sacrifice.] bestowed as a badge of honour: a row of stones 

eorbe, kdm (Spens.). See corbel, courbe. along the line of a rampart (fort.) : a line of men 

7orbcau, kor-bo', n. a blackish green colour, set to prevent passage: a singie-stemmed fruit- 
[Fr., raven.] tree.— v.i. to enclose with a cordon.—sanitary 

corbeil, kdr’bel, -be'i, n. a basket filled with cordon, (now more usu.) cordon sanitaire. 
earth, set up as a protection (/or/.): a carved re* [Fr.] 

presentation of a basket (ar^it.). —n. corbeille', cordon bleu, kor-d5 hla, (Fr.) blue ribbon: a cook 
a basket of flowers. [Fr. corbeiUe —L. corbicula, of the highest excellence, 
dim. of corbis, a basket.] cordrni sanitaire, kor-d3 sa-ni-ler, (Fr.) a sanitary 

corbel, kdr'bl, (archit.) it. a projection from cordon, a line of sentries posted to restrict pas- 
the face of a wall, supporting a weight.— adi. sage into and out of an area and so keep con* 
corlteUed.—n. cor'belling.—cor'bel-tA'Ue, a row tagious disease within that area: neutral states 
of corbels and the parapet or comice they sup* keeping hostile states apart: barrier (lit. or fig.) 
port. (O.Fr. corbel —L.L. corvellus, dim. of isolating a state, etc., considered dangerous— 
corvus, a raven.] sometimes called sanitary cordon, 

corbicula, kor-bik'u-b, n. the pollen basket of cordovan, kdrVo-va/i, cordwain, Ardrd'M'd/t, n. goat- 
bees, consisting of the dilated posterior tibia skin leather, originally from Cordova (Cdrdoba) 
with its fringe of long hairs :—p/.carbic'ulac(-/e). in Spain.— ns. cord'wainer, cord'iner, a worker 
—a<(f. corbic'ttbte. (L. dim. of corbis, a basket.] in cordovan or cordwain: a shoem^er; cord' 
corbie, kdr'bi, n, a raven: a crow.—corbie wainery. 

messenger (Scot.), one who returns too late, or corduroy, kdr-ib-roi', or kdr', n. a ribbed 
not at all; cor'bie>steps, crow-steps. [O.Fr. fustian, a cotton stuff made after the fashion of 

corbin —L. corvus, a crow.] velvet: (in pi.) corduroy trousers.— adj. of 

corcass, kdr'kas, n. in Ireland, a salt-marsh, corduroy.—corduroy road, a track laid trans- 

or readily flooded land by a river. [Ir. corcacb.] versely with tree-trunks. [Perh. Fr. corde du roi, 
Corchorus, kdr'ko-ras, n. the jute genus. [Gr. king's cord.] 

korchoros, the name of a plant.] Cordyline, kdr-dl-IVne, n. a tropical and sub¬ 
cord, kdrd. It. a small rope or thick string tropical liliaceous genus similar to the dragon- 

something resembling a cord (as spinal cord, tree. [Gr. kordyle, club.] 

umbilical cord): anything that binds or re- core, Acor, bdr, n. the innermost part, c.g. of fruit: 
strains: a measure of cut wood (128 cubic feet), (also magnetic core) a small ferromagnetic ring 

orig. determined by use of a cord or string: a which, charged or uncharged by electric current, 

raised rib on cloth: a string crossing the back can thus assume two states corresponding to the 

of a book in binding.— v.t. to supply with a cord: binary digits 0 and I; used for computer memory, 

to bind with a cord.—n. cord'age, a quantity of — v.t. to take out the core of.— ad/s. cored, having 

cords or ropes, as the rigging of a ship, etc.— the core removed: cast by means of a core: 

cord'ed, fastened with cords: wound about having a core; core'less, without core: pithless: 

with cords (her.): ribbed: piled in cords.— ns. hollow.— n. cor'er, an instrument for removing 

cord'ing, the act of binding: cordage; cord'ite, the core. [Poss. L. cor, the heart, or Fr. cor, 

a cord-like smokeless explosive; cordot'omy, horn, corn (on the foot), or corps, body.] 

cutting in certain parts of the spinal cord to core, kdr, kor, n. company, gang, shift, [corps.] 
relieve great pain.—cord'-grass, a genus (Spar- co-regent, kd-re’J»nt, n. a joint-regent. 
tina) of grasses of which one species found in Coregonus, kor-i-gd'njs, kdr-, n. whitefish, a genus 
muddy salt-marshes is used for making ropes; of herring-like fishes of the salmon family, 
cord'-wood, wood put up in cords. [Fr. corde — pollan, vendace, etc.— adJ. corego'nine. [Gr. 

L. chorda-, see chord.] kore, pupil of the eye, gdnid, angle.] 

Cordaites, kdr-dd-i'tiz, n. a Palaeozoic genus co-relation, co-relative. See correlate, 
of fossil plants, typical of the family Cordaita'- co-religionist, kd-rf-lij'jn-ist, n. one of the same 
ccae, gymnosperms nearer the conifers than the religion as another.^ 

cyads. [Named after A. K. J. Corda, botanist corella. kz-reVz, n. an Australian long-billed 
(1809-49).] cockatoo. [Origin uncertain.] 

cordate, kdr'dot, adj. heart-shaped: having the co-respondent, AcJ-r^.vpo/t<('an/, (/aw) n. a man or 
base Indented next the petiole (Aw/.).—acb'-cord'i- woman charged with adultery, and proceeded 

form, heart-shaped. [L. corddtus (in modern against along with the wife or husband who is the 
sense)—L. cor, cordis, the heart.] respondent. 

Cordelier, kdr^a-ler', n. a Franciscan friar, corf, kdrf, n. a coal-miner's basket, now usu. a 
from the knotted cord worn as a girdle: (in pi.) tub or trolley: a cage for fish or lobsters:— pi. 
a club in the French Revolution, meeting in an corves (Acdrvz).—corf'-house (Scot.), a salmon- 
old Cordelier convent. [O.Fr. cordele, dim. of curing house. [Du.,—L. corbis, basket.] 
corde, a rope.] corgi, kdr'gi, n. a small Welsh dog. [Welsh corr, 

cordial, kdr’di-al, adi- hearty; with warmth dwarf, ci, dog.] 

of heart: sincere: affectionate: reviving the coriander, kor-i-an'dar, n. an umbelliferous plant 
heart or spirits.—n. anything which revives or (Coriandrum sativum), whose seeds are used as # 
comforts the heart: a medicine or drink for spice, etc.—corian'der-seed. [Fr. coriandre —L. 
refreshing the spirits: a beverage containing coriandrum—Gr. korlannon.) 
alcohol or sugar or stimulating drugs.— v.l. Corinthian, kor-inth'i-an, adj. of Corinth (Gr. 
cmr'dialise, -ize, to become cordial, to fraternise. Korinthos) in Greece: of an ornate style of Greek 
—lu. cordiality (-a/'/-//), cor'dialneas.—adv. cor'* architecture, with acanthus capiMls: over- 
diatly. [Fr.,—L. cor, cord/.v, the heart.] brilliant in literary style: profligate.—n. a 

cordieritn, kdr'di-ar-it, n. the mineral iolite or profligate: a man of fashion; an amateur 
dichroite. [After P. L. A. Cordier (1777*1861), sportsman.— n. Cor'inth (obs.)/ a brothel.— v.i. 

French mineralogist.] corinth'iaaise, *ize, to be licentious.—CorinAian 

coidillern,Acfllr-<f//-i4'rd,n.ach8inof mountains, as brass, bronze, an alloy made in Corinth, much 
the Andes and Rocky Mountains. [Sp.,—Old valued in ancient times: assurance or effiontery. 

S{/. cordtHa —L. chorda, cord—Gr. chord€.\ corium, kd'rl-um, kd', n. leather armour (ant.): 
corainer, kdr'di-nar. Same as cordwainer. the true skin, under the epidermis (anat.). — ad/s. 

flie,/9r; mi, h&r (her); mine; m9le,fSr; mOte; mSdn,fdbl: dhen (thefi) 
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coriicwoB, co'rkNH, leathery. (L. corlum —Gr. 
chorion, skin, leather.] 

cfHfival, co-rivalry, co-rivalship. See corrival. 
cork, kdrk, n. the outer bark of the cork-tree, 
an oak found in S. Europe, N. Africa, etc.: 
a stopper made of cork: any stopper: a tissue 
of close-fitting, thick-walled cells, almost air¬ 
tight and watertight, forming bark or covering 
the surfaces of wounds (6o/.): a piece of cork; 
a float of cork.— tu^. made of cork.—v.i. to stop 
with a cork; to stop up.— n. cork'age, corking 
or uncorking of bottles: a charge made by hotel- 
keepers for uncorking of bottles when the liquor 
has not been supplied from the house.— atfj. 
corked, stopped as by a cork: tainted as if by 
the cork, as wine: blackened by burnt cork: 
drunk (slang). — ns. cork'er, a finisher: a con¬ 
clusive argument (slang): a person or thing that 
surpasses; cork'iness.— atIJs. cork'ing (slang), 
surpassing; cork'y, of, or resembling, cork: 
withered (Shak.). —cork'-borer, an instrument 
for boring holes in corks to receive glass tubes in 
chemical apparatus; cork'-cam'bium,phellogen; 
cork'-car'pet, -lino'leum, -mat, a floor-covering, 
mat, made of pieces of cork with rubber and 
linseed oil; cork'-cuttcr, one employed in cutting 
corks for bottles, etc.: an instrument used for 
this; cork'-heel, a shoe-heel of cork.— a^j. cork'- 
heeled', having cork heels; wanton.—cork'- 
jack'et, a jacket made of or lined with cork, to aid 
in swimming; cork'-Ieg, an artificial leg; cork'- 
oak, a species of oak (Quercus Suhcr) which 
supplies the cork of commerce in Spain and 
Portugal; cork'-screw, a screw for drawing corks 
from bottles.— adj. like a cork-screw in shape.— 
V.I. to move in a spiral manner.— v.t. to pull out 
with difficulty, as a cork: to obtain information 
from by force or cunning.—cork'-sole', an inner 
shoe-sole made of cork; cork'-tree, the cork- 
oak: applied to various trees with corky bark 
or very light wood; cork'wing, the goldsinny; 
cork'wood, very light wood: applied to many 
trees with light wood. e.g. balsa, alligator apple. 
[Perh. from Sp. alcorgue, cork slipper, which may 
be from L. quercus, oak, with the Arabic article 
al. Sp. has also corchs, corcha, corcho, perh. L. 
cortex, bark, rind.] 

corking-pin, kdrk'ing-pin, n. a pin of the largest 
size. [Perh. for calking-pin.] 
corkir, korkir, kor'kar, (Scot.) n. a lichen used 
for dyeing (red or purple). [Gael, corcur —L. 
purpura, purple.] 

corm, k6rm, n. a short, bulbous, subterranean 
stem as in the crocus.— n. corm'ophyte (-fit), 
a plant differentiated into leaf, stem, and 
root.— u^. cormopbyt'ic (-fit'). — n. corm'us, the 
differentiated body of a cormophyte: the whole 
body of a compound animal. [Gr. kormos, the 
lopped trunk of a tree.] 

cormorant, kdr'm»-rant, n. a ^cnus (Phala- 
crocorax) of web-footed sea-birds, of great 
voracity: a glutton. [Fr. cormoran, from L. 
corms marinus, sea crow.] 
com, korn, n. a grain, hard particle; a ker¬ 
nel, small hard seed: collectively seeds of cereal 
plants, or the plants themselves:—esp. (in 
England) wheat, (in Scotland and Ireland) oats. 
On North America) maize: something old- 
fashioned or hackneyed.— adj- of, for, pertaining 
to, made from, growing among, feeding upon, 
corn: granular.— v.t. to make granular: to 
sprinkle with grains of salt: to salt: to give corn 
to, as a horse (Scot.): to intoxicate (slang ).— 
V.I. to form setd.—p.adi. corned, granulated: 
salted (e.g. corned b^—^also com'-beef); 
cora'y, like com: produced from corn: tipsy 
(slang): old-fashioned, uninteresting from fre¬ 
quent use, dull (s/ong).—com'-baby (see kim); 
com'-ball (U.S.), a sweetened ball of popcorn: a 
yokel; com'-bin, abin for com; cora'-bor'er, a 
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European moth (Pyrausta nubibtlls) whose larvae 
have become a maize pest in America; oom'- 
brake', a maize plantation; cora'-bran'dy, 
spirits made from grain: whisky; cora'braA 
(geoL), a clavey limestone of the Oolite, giving 
good corn soils; com'-breads -cake (U.S.), bread, 
a cake, made of maize meal; com'-chandler, a 
retailer of grain; corn'-chandlery; com'-cob, the 
woody axis of a maize ear: a corn-cob pipe; 
com'cockle, a tali, beautiful cornfield weed 
(Agrostemma (or Lychnis) CIthago) akin to the 
campions; cora'-cracker(l/.5.}, a poor white: a 
Kentuckian; com'erake, a rail with character¬ 
istic cry, inhabiting cornfields; com'-dealer, 
-factor, -merchant, one who buys and sells corn; 
corn'-dodger (U.S.), a cake, small loaf, or dump¬ 
ling of maize; coro'-exchange', a mart for trade 
in corn.— adl. com'-fed, fed on corn: well fed. 
—cora'field, a field in which corn is growing; 
cora'-flag, a gladiolus; com'-flour, finely ground 
maize, rice, or other main: a pudding made of 
it; corn'flower, the bluebottle, a beautiful blue- 
flowered cornfield weed of the Compositae 
(Centaurea Cyanus)", corn'fly, the gout-fly; 
cora'husk (U.S.), a corn-shuck; cora'husker, a 
person or machine that removes cornhusks; 
com'husking; com'ing-house, a place where 
gunpowder is granulated; cora'-kist (Scot.), a 
stable grain-chest; com'-kister, a farm-worker’s 
song of his life and work; cora'Iand, ground 
suitable for growing grain; corn'-law, a law 
regulating trade in grain, esp. (in pi.) laws that 
restricted importation to Britain by a duty, 
repealed 1846; com'loft, a granary; cora'- 
maiden (see kira); cora'-mar'igold, a yellow 
cornfield chrysanthemum; com'-mill, a flour¬ 
mill; cora'miller; com'-moth, a moth of the 
clothes-moth genus (Tinea granella) whose larvae 
feed on grain; com'pipe, a musical instrument 
made of a stalk of an oat or other cereal; com'- 
pit (U.S.), part of an exchange where business is 
done in maize; cora'-pone (U.S.), maize-bread: 
a maize loaf; com'-popper, a pan or grating for 
popping com; cora'-rent, rent paid in corn, not 
money; com'-rig (Scot.), a ridge or strip on 
which oats are grown; com'-sarad, lamb’s 
lettuce, a genus ( Valerlanella) of humble weeds of 
the valerian family, sometimes used as salads; 
com'-shuck (U.S.), the leaves enclosing a maize 
ear; com'-shucking, the removal of com- 
shucks: an assembly for the purpose; com'- 
snow, granulated snow; cora'-spirit, a vegetation 
god or spirit concerned in the growth of corn; 
com'stalk, a stalk of corn; tell thin person, esp. 
one bom in New South Wales; coro'starch, 
maize starch'or flour, for puddings; com'stone, 
a silicious limestone, favograble for corn- 
growing; corn'-thrips, a minute insect of the 
Thysanura, that sucks the sap of grain; cora'- 
van, an instrument for winnowing corn; com'- 
weevil, i. small weevil (Calandra granarla), des¬ 
tructive in granaries; com'-whisky, an American 
whisky made from maize; com'worm, a corn- 
weevil: a corn-moth larva.—cora-cob pipe, a 
tobacco-pipe with the bowl made of a maize 
cob; com in Egypt, abundance (Gen. xlii. 2). 
[O.E. corn; Goth, kaurn; akin to L. grSnum.] 
com, kdrn, n. a small hard growth chiefly on 
the toe or foot, resulting from an increase of 
thickness of cuticle, caused by pressure or 
friction.— adi. coro'eous, horny.— ns. com'icle, 
comic'ulum, a little horn: a hornlike process: 
esp. one of the wax-secreting tubes of a greenfly. 
— aiff. coraic'ulate, horned: horn-shaped; 
coraif'erous, containing hornstone; coraif'k, 
reducing or forming horn or horns.—it. corai- 
c&'tiim.— ad/s. com'lform, shaped like a horn; 
coraigerous (kdr-nf/’or-as), hornra.—n. cor'nB (L. 
kdr'ndS), a horn, hornlike part, or process:— 
pi. cor'nila.— adl- cor'aOal.— adf. cora’y, of or 
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pertainini to honu or corns: having corns: 
homy.--<onl'<ciiic, a remedy for corns; com'* 
cutter, one who cuts corns; comiferous lime* 
Btoae, a coral limestone with chert nodules in the 
Devonian of North America; com plaster, a 
remedial plaster for corns.—^tread on one’s corns, 
to hurt one’s feelings. (L. corns, a hom.1 
comage, kdrn't}, (.hist.) n. a feudal service or 
rent fixed according to number of homed cattle 
—horngeld. [O.Fr.,—^L. corns, hom.] 
cornea, k6r'ni-», n. the transparent homy mem¬ 
brane that forms the front covering of the eye. 
— a4/. cor'neal.—corneal lens, a contact lens 
covering the transparent part of the eye only. 
[L. cornea (tela), homy (tissue).] 
cornel, kdr'nol, it. the so-called cornelian cherry 
or cornelian tree, a small tree (Cornus mas) 
of middle and southern Europe: any species 
of the genus Cor'nns, type of the family Coma'- 
ccae (akin to Umbeiliferae), such as dwarf 
cornel, an alpine herb with four white bracts sur¬ 
rounding its umbel, and dogwood.—cor'nel- 
tree, comi'liaa-tree. [L.L. cornolium —L. cor- 
ttus, cornel.] 

cornelian, kdr-ni’U-en, it. a fine chalcedony, 
generally translucent red.—^Also cami'iian (kdr-). 
[Fr. comaline — h. cornS, a horn, or cornum, 
cornelian cherry, from its appearance; confused 
with card, carms, flesh.] 

comemuse, kdr'ni-muz, n. a French bagpipe. [Fr.] 
comer, kdr'ner, it. the point where two lines 
or several planes meet: an angular projection or 
recess: a secret or confined place: an embarras¬ 
sing position, difficulty: a point in a rubber at 
whist (obs.): a free kick given to the opposite 
side when a player in footMll kicks the ball over 
his own goal-line: an operation by which the 
whole of a stock or commodity is bought up so 
that the buyers may resell at their own price.— 
yj. to supply With comers: to put in a comer: 
to put in a fix or difficulty: to form a comer 
against: to get control ofby forming a corner.— 
y.f, to turn a comer.— ad}- cor'nered, having 
comers: put in a difficult position.— adv. 
coro'erwise, with the comer in front: diagon¬ 
ally.—cora'er-boy, a loafer: a street-comer 
rough: the man at the end of the row in a 
negro-minstrel performance (also corner-man); 
cor'ner-stone, a stone that unites the two wails 
of a building at a comer: the principal stone, 
esp. the comer of the foundation of a building: 
something of very great importance (^g.).— n.pl. 
cor'ner-teeth, the lateral incisors of a horse.— 
cut comers, to do a piece of work with the mini¬ 
mum of effort; turn the comer, to go round the 
corner: to get past a difficulty or danger; 
within the four qemers of, contained in. [O.Fr. 
cornlere —L. cornS, horn.] 
comet, kdr'ntt {US. also -net'), n. an old wood¬ 
wind iiutrument (usu. comett): an organ stop 
of various kinds: a treble brass valve instru¬ 
ment, more tapering than the tmmpet—also 
comd'pean, coraet-k-pistonfs) {kor-nO-d-pis-iS): 
a comet-player: any funnel-shaped object, as a 
piece of gold for assaying, a shopkeeper’s 
screwed paper bag, an ice-cream-filled wafer 
cone, a cream-filled pastry.—n. cor'n^st (,U.S. 
comett'iat), a comet-player. [Fr. cornet, dim. 
of come —L. cornS, horn.] 
comet, kdr'rdt, n. an old form of lady's head¬ 
dress, with side lappets: a lappet of this: a 
cavalry standard (obs.): till 1871 a cavalry officer 
—later sub-lieutenant: a standard-bearer at 
riding the marchn.—n. cor'netcy, commission 
or rank of comet. [Fr. cornette, ult. from L. 
corns, hom.] 

comet. See coronet. comett. See comet (1). 
cornice, kdr'nls, n. the uppermost member of 
the entablature^ surmounting the frieze (classical 
jufSkil.): a projecting moulding along the top of 


a building, window, etc.: a plaster moulding 
round a ceiling: a export for pfeture-hooks: an 
overhanging crest of snow.—v.r. to furnish w’th 
a corake.'—cor'nlced.—cor'nice-hook, -pole, 
-rail, a hook, pole, rail, for hanging pictures, cur¬ 
tains, etc.; cor'nice-riag, a ring or moulding on a 
cannon next below the muzzle-ring. [Fr.,—^It., 
poss. Gr. kordnis, a curved line, ct. L. eordna.J 
comichc, kor-nish, (Fr.) a coast road built along a 
cliff-face: in Egypt, a boulevard along a bank of 
the Nile. 

coraiculate, etc. See com. 

Cornish, kdr'nlsn, ad/- pertaining to Cornwall.—n. 
Celtic language of Cornwall, dead since the 
later 18th cent.—Cornish clay, china-clay; 
Cornish pasty, a pasty (pasty (2)) with meat and 
vegetables. 

coroo, kdr'nd, n. the French horn.— n- com'ist, 
a horn-player.—como di basset'to, the basset- 
horn: an organ-stop, [ft.,—L. cornS, a horn.] 
cornopean. Src comet (I). 
cornu. See com (2). 

comucoipa, k6r-nS-kd'pi-», n- the hom of plenty 
according to one fable, the hom of the goat 
that suckled Jupiter, placed among the stars 
as an emblem of plenty: an ornament consisting 
of a hom overflowing with fruits: an abundant 
source of supply.— atV- comuco'pian. [L. cornS 
cdplae — cornu, horn, cdpia, plenty.] 

Coraus. See cornel. 

coraute, kdr-nSt', v-t- (obs-) to cuckold.— ad/s. 
coraute',-d, homed: hornlike: cuckolded (obs.). 
—R. comiit'o (or -noo'; It.; obs.), a cuckold. 
[L. cornStus, homed— cornS, hom.] 
corny. See com (1). 

corocore, corocoro, kor’d-kdr, -kdr, -3, n. a Malay 
form of boat. [Malay kurakura.] 
corody. See corrody. 

coroUiu kor-ol'o, -dl'e, n. the inner circle or whorl 
of the floral envelopes.— ad}- coroU&'ceous.— 
n.pl. Corolliflome (-i-ftd'ri; L.flds,ftdris, flower), 
in some classifications the Gamopetalae or 
Sympetalae.— atffs. corolliflo'rai, corollifio'rous; 
Goroiriform; coroll'ine (or kor’). [L. corolla, 
dim. of cordna, a crown.] 
corollary, kor'ol-s-ri, or k»r-oi»-rl, n. an easy 
inference: a consequence or result: a supple¬ 
ment, surplus, or supernumerary. [L. corolld- 
rlum, a garland, money for a garland, a tip— 
corolla.) 

Coromandel, ko-re-man’del, -rd-, n. or ad}- (also 
Coromandel wood) calamander: (also Coroman¬ 
del ebony) a wood of the same genus (Diospyros) 
as calamander: the colour colcothar.—Coro¬ 
mandel screen, a Chinese folding lacquered 
screen; Coromandel work, lacquer work in 
which an incised design is filled with colour 
or with gold. [Coromandel Coast in south-east 
India.] 

corona, ko-rd'ne, k»-, n. the large, flat, projecting 
member of a comice crowning the entablature 
(archil.)'. the tmmpet of a daffodil, etc., com¬ 
posed of ligules of the perianth leaves (bot.)'. a 
coloured ring round the sun or moon, distin¬ 
guished from halo by having red outermost: 
convergence point of auroral rays: one of the 
sun’s envelop^, outside the chromosphere, 
observable during total eclipse (astron.): a 
similar atmospheric envelope of a star (astron.): 
a round pendent chandelier:— pi. corft'naa, 
corft'nae.— n. cor'onal (-a-aO, a circlet, small 
crown or garland.— ad/s. corll'nal, cor'onary 
(-a/t-a-r/), pertaining to a crown, a corona, or to 
the top of the head: like a crown: surrounding 
a part (coronary arteries, those that supply the 
muscle of the heart-wall with blood; so conmary 
circulation); cor'onlte,-d, crowned: applied to 
shells with a row of projections round the apex. 
— ns. coroni'tion, the act of crowning; corfi'- 
nium, name given to a hypothetical erement in 
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the solar corona assumed to explain spectral 
lines now known to be due to iron and nickel 
atoms that have lost a large number of electrons; 
cotonagra^ coronograph (-Sn'a-gr^Ot * special 
telescope used to observe prominences and 
the corona around the edge of the sun.— 
cormary titrombosia, stoppage of a branch of a 
coronary artery by a clot of blood. [L. corona, a 
crown.] 

coronach, kor-»-n&hh, -nahh, n. a dirge. [Said to 
be a Gaelic word, but evidence insufRcient.] 
coronation {Spens.j, for carnation, 
coronation. See corona. 

coroner, kor’o-nor, n. orig. guardian of the pleas 
of the crown: now an officer whose chief duty is 
to enquire into the causes of accidental or sus¬ 
picious deaths. (O.Fr. corouner —L. cordna, 
crown.] 

coronet, kor'o-nlt, n. a small crown worn by the 
nobility: an ornamental head-dress: the part of 
a horse’s pastern just above the coffin—also 
cor'net.—a<(i. cor'oneted. [O.Fr. coronetc, dim. 
of corone, crown—L. cordna.] 
coronis, ko-ro’nls, n. in Greek, a sign (*) marking 
a crasis, as nAy’^ iv, [Gr. kordnis, a curved 
line.] 

coronium. See corona. 

coronoid, kor’o-nold, or kor-6'noid, (anat.) adj. 
like a crow’s bill, as the coronoid process of the 
lower jaw. [Gr. kordni, a crow, and eidos, form, 
shape.] 

coToxo, kor-6'sd, n. a South American short¬ 
stemmed palm {Phytelephas) whose seed (corozo 
nut) gives vegetable ivory: also the cohune 
palm, or other. [Sp. from an Indian language.] 
corporal, kor'po-rol, n. a non-commissioned 
officer next under a sergeant: in the navy, a 
petty officer under a master-at-arms: the leader 
of a gang of miners, etc.— n. cor'poralship. [Fr. 
caporal —It. caporale — capo, the head—L. caput, 
the head.] 

corporal, kSr'pa-ral, adi- belonging or relating 
to the body: having a body: material: net 
spiritual.—n. the cloth used in Catholic churches 
for covering the elements of the Eucharist—also 
cor'poras (jobs.). — n. corporality i-aVi-tl). — adv. 
ror'porally.— adj. cor'porate, legally united into 
a body so as to act as an individual: belonging 
to a corporation: united.— adv. cor'poratdy.— 
ns. cor'porateness; corporg'tion, a body or 
society authorised by law to act as one indivi¬ 
dual: a town council: a company (C/.S.): a 
belly, csp. a pot-belly (coll.). — adi- cor'porfttive. 
— n. cor'porfttor, a member of a corporation.— 
ad/, corporeal (kor-pd'ri-al, -po'), having a body 
or substance: material.—v.r. and v.t. corpS'- 
realise, -ixe.— ns. corpd'realism, materialism; 
corps'realist; corporeality (-al'i-ti). — adv. corpS'- 
really.— ns. corporeity (-pa-re't-ti)‘, corporifick'- 
tion, act of corporifying.— v.t. corpor'ify, to 
embody: solidify.—aggregate corporation, a 
corporation consisting of several persons; 
corporal punishment, punishment inflicted on the 
body, as flogging, etc; sole corporation, a cor¬ 
poration which consists of one person and his 
successors. [L. corpus, corpdris, the body.] 
corposant, kdr'po-zant, n. St Elmo’s Are, an 
electrical brush discharge forming a glow about 
a mast-head, etc. (Port, corpo santo —L. corpus 
sanctum, holy body.] 

corps, kdr, kdr, n. a division of an army forming a 
tactical unit: a branch or department of an 
army: an organised body: a German students’ 
society: a set of people working more or less 
together:— pi, corps (kdrz, kdrz). [Fr.,—L. 
corpus, body.] 

corps de baiiet, kSr da ba-le, (Fr.) the company 
of baiiet dancers at a theatre; corps d’diitc, 
kSr dd-lit. (Fr.) a small number of people picked 
out as bemg the best in any group; corps diplo- 


matiqne, di-pUf-^a-tlk, the whole diplomatic 
staff at a particular capital, 
corpse, kdips, or kdrs, n. a dead human body. 
—corpse'-can'dle, a light seen hovering over 
a grave—an omen of death; coipee'-gade. a 
lich-gate. [M.E. corps, earlier cora—O.Vf, cars 
—L. corpus, the body.] ' 
corpus, kdr'pas, n. a body, csp. a dead body: 
any special structure in the body; a body of 
literature, law, etc.:—p/. cor'pwa (-pa-n).—ns. 
cor'puleace, cor'paiency, fleshiness of body: 
excessive fatness.— adl. cor'piUeiit.— adv. cor'- 
pfilently.—if. cor'puscle (-pus-l; sometimes 
-pus’l), a minute particle—also corpus'cule.—orffs. 
corpus'cular, corpusciUk'riaa.— ns. corposem- 
rian, one who holds the corpuscular theory; 
corpuscular'ity.—corpns Oiris'ti (-ti, -ti), the 
festival in honour of the Eucharist, held on the 
Thursday aAer the festival of the Trinity; 
corpus delicti (di-lik'li, de-Uk'tei law), the essen¬ 
tial facts of the crime charged, e.g. m a murder 
trial, that somebody is actually dead and has 
been murdered; corpuscular theory at light, 
Newton’s theory that light consists in the emis¬ 
sion of material particles; Corpus Juris Ctaioiiici, 
Jdd'rls (B’ris) ka-non'I-sl (ji-ke), body of the 
canon law; Corpus Juris Ctvilis, sl-vl'lis (ki-vi', 
•we"), the body of the civil law; corpus vile 
(vi'li, ve'le, we’-), a useless thing (suitable for 
experiment). [L. corpus, the body.] 
corral, ka- or ko-ral’, n. a pen for cattle: an en¬ 
closure to drive hunted animals into: a defen¬ 
sive ring of wagons.— v.t. to pen: to form into a 
corral. [Sp.] 

corrasion ka- or ko-ra'zhan, n. wearing away 
caused by loose solid material, as pebb1« in a 
stream, or wind-borne sand. [L. corrOdire, to 
scrape together— con, together, radire, r&sum, to 
scratch.] 

correct, ka- or ko-rekt', v.t. to make right or 
supposedly right: to remove or mark faults or 
supposed faults from or in: to do this and 
evaluate: to set (a person) right: to punish: to 
counterbalance: to bring into a normal state; to 
reduce to a standard.— adJ. right: according to 
standard: free from faults.— adis. correct'ule, 
correct'ible.— adv. correct'ly.— n. correc'tio^ 
emendation or would-be emendation: amend¬ 
ment: punishment: reduction: compensation: 
quantity to be added to bring to a standard or 
balance an error: bodily chastisement.— atU. 
correc'tionol.— ns. correc'tutner (Shak,), one who 
administers correction; correct'itude, correct¬ 
ness of conduct or beluviour.— ad}, correct'ive, 
of the nature of, by way of, correction: tending 
to correct: correcting.— n. that which corrects. 
— ns. correct'ness; corrector, he who, or tlut 
which, corrects: a director or governor: a 
proof-reader.— ad}, correct'ory, corrective.— 
corrective training, reformative imprisonment 
for persistent offenders of 21 and over for perit^s 
from 2 to 4 years.—under correction, subject to 
correction—often used as a formal expression 
of defence to a superior authority. [L. corrigire, 
correctum — cor-, inten., reglre, to rule.] 
corregidor, ko-rehh’-i-ddr, n. the chief magistrate 
of a Spanish town. [Sp., corrector.] 
correlate, kor’i-l&t, v.l. to be related to one 
another.— v.t. to bring into relation with each 
other: to establish relation or correspondence 
between.— n. either of two things so related that 
one imph'es the other or is complementary to it: 
an analogue (rare). — ad/, (rare), correlate.— n. 
correU'tion, state or act of correlating: mutual 
relation, esp. of phenomena regularly occurring 
together: interdependence, or the degree of it.— 
adj. correlative (-el'a-tlv). — n. a person or thing 
correqtondingly related to another person or 
thing.— adv. correl'atively,— ns. corrn'ativeiMsa, 
corrdativ'ity. [L. cor-, with, and relate.] 
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conwiiiioiiiat. See eo-niigionut. rOd'iUe).—n. corrosioii (rrd'zH^n), act or process 

corraptton, kar~ep'sh»n, iobs.) n. shortening in of eating or wasting awfty.— a4i~ corrfls'ivc, 
pronunciation: reproof. [\.. correptid,-onts — having the quality of eating away.—n. that which 
cor-, inten., an4 rapire, to seize.] has the power of corroding.— adv. corrOs'hely.— 

correspond, kor-l-spond', vJ. to answer, suit, agree n. corrSs'iveness.—corrosive sublimaie, mercuric 

(with ro. with)’, to hold intercourse, esp. by chloride. (L. cor-, inten., rddire, rdsum, to 

letter.— ns. correspond'ence, correspond'ency, gnaw.] 

suitability: harmony: relation of agreement, corrody, corody, kor'd-di, n. an allowance: 
part to part, or one to one: friendly intercourse pension: originally the right of the lord to claim 

iarch.y. communication by letter: a body of free lodging from the vassal. [O.Fr. conrel, 

letters.— adj- correspond'ent, answering: agree* cenroL] 

ing: suitable.—n. pne with whom intercourse is corrugate, kor'r- or kor’db-g&t, v.t, to wrinkle or 
kept up by letters: one who contributes letters, draw into folds.— ns. corm^'tion, the act of 
or is employed to send special reports (e.g. wrinkling or state of being wrinkled; a wrinkle; 
foreign correspondent, war correspondent), to a corr'ugator (anat.), a wrinkling muscle.—corm* 
periodical: a person or firm that regularly does gated iron, sheet iron bent by ridged rollers into a 
business for another elsewhere.— adv. corres* wavy form for the sake of strength; corrugated 
pond'ently.— adj. correspond'ing, correspondent: paper, a wrinkled paper used as wrapping 
answering: suiting: carrying on correspondence material. [L. ror-, inten., rUgare, -atum, to 
by letters.— adv. correspond'ingly.-^di. corres- wrinkle— rUga, a wrinkle.] 

pon'sive, corresponding: answering.—corres* corrupt, kar-upf', y.r. to make putrid: to taint: to 

pondence course, school, etc., one conducted by debase; to spoil: to destroy the purity of: to 

. postal correspondence; corresponding member, pervert: to bribe.—v.i. torot: to lose purity.— 

a member living at a distance who communi* adj. putrid: depraved: defiled: not genuine; 

cates with a society without taking part in its much vitiated or debased in transcription: 

administration.—doctrine of correspondences, the bribed: venal; of the nature of bribery.— ns. 

theory of Swedenborg that there is a spiritual corrupt'er; corniptibirity, corrupt'ibleness.—od/- 

antitype corresponding to every natural object corrupt'ible, liable to be corrupted.— adv. cor¬ 
and that Scripture contains the key to these rupt'ibly.— ns. corrup'tion, rottenness: putrid 

correspondences. [L. cor-, with, and respon- matter: impurity bribery; corrup'tiqnist, one 

dire.] who defends or who practises corruption.— adj. 

corrida de toros, kd-re’dha da to'rds, (Sp.) a bull- corrupt'ivc, having the quality of corrupting.— 
fight. adv. corrupt'ly.— n. corrupt'ness.—corruption of 

corridor, kor'i-ddr, n. a passageway or gallery blood, the former inability of an attainted person 
communicating with separate rooms or dwellings to inherit or transmit lands, titles or dignities, 

in a building or compartments in a railway [L. cor-, inten., and rumpire, ruptum, to break.] 

train: a strip of territory by which a country has corsage, kdr-sazh’, n. the bodice or waist of a 
access to a port, etc.: (in pi.) places outside the woman’s dress: a bouquet to be worn there or 
administrative centre where unofficial news elsewhere. [O.Fr.,—rorv—L. corpus, the body.] 
circulates and gossip is carried on (politics). — ns. corsair, kor'sar, n. a privateer (esp. of Barbary): a 
corr'idor-carr'iage, -train, a carriage, train, in privateering ship: a pirate. [Fr. corsalre, one 
which one can pass along from one compart- who courses or ranges—L. cursus, a running— 
ment to another; corridor work, informal dis- currire.] 

cussion behind the scenes at a meeting.—corridors corse, kors, n. a poetic form of corpse, 
of power (fig.), higher reaches of government corselet. &e corslet. 

administration. [Fr.,—It. corridore —It. correre, corset, kor'sit, n. a close-fitting stiff inner bodice: 
to run—L. currrire.] stays: a stiff belt coming down over the hips, 

corrie, kor’i, n. a semicircular mountain recess or — v.t. to furnish with a corset.— pr.p. corseting, 

cirque. [Gael, coire, a cauldron.] pa.t. and pa.p. cor'seted.—corsetier,/em. cor- 

rorrigendum, kor-i-Jen'dem or -gen’ddbm, n. that setiire (kor-se-tya, -tyer), a maker or seller of 

which requires correction;—p/. corrigen'da, esp. corsets. [Dim. of O.Fr. cars —L. corpus, the 

corrections to be made in a book. (L., gerun- body.] 

dive of corrigire, to correct.] corsive, kdr'siv, (obs.) n. and adj. Same as 

corrigMt, kor'i-jMt, adj. and n. corrective.— adf. corrosive, 

corr'igible, that may be corrected: open to corslet, corselet, X:drs'//r, n. a cuirass, a protective 
correction.— n. corrigibil'ity. [L. corrigire, to body-covering ofleather, or steel, etc.; a modified 
correct; see correct.] corset, or combined belt and brassiere.— adj. 

corrival, kor-i'v^i, n. a rival: a competitor: an cors'leted. [Fr. corselet, dim. of O.Fr. cars —L. 
equal.—odf. contending; emulous.— v.i. to rival, corpus, the body.) 

— v,t. to vie.—ns. corri'valry; corri'valship. (L. corsned. kdrs'ned, (hist.) n. the ordeal of swallow- 
con-, with, and rival.] ing a piece of bread or cheese, taken to prove 

corroborate, kar-o(>'a-rdr, v.r. to confirm: to make guilt if it stuck in the throat. [O.E. corsnid — 
more certain.— adf. confirmed: used blunder- gecor (cf. coren, pa.p. of (coson, to choose) and 
ingly by Ancient Pistol, perh. for corroded or snrd, a piece, from snidan, to cut.) 
corrupt (Shak.). — adjs. corrob'orable; corrob'o- corso, kdr-sd, (It.) race, run, course: a race of 
rant; corrob'orative, tending to confirm.—^n. that riderless horses: a procession of carriages: a 
which corroborates.— ns. corroborft'tion, con- street where these are held, 
firmation; corrob'orator.— adj. corrob'oratory, cortige, kor-tezh’, n. a train of attendants: a 
corroborative. [L. cor-, inten., and rohordre, procession, a funeral procession. [Fr.,—It. 

-Stum, to make strong; see robust.] corte, court.] 

corroboree, ka-rob’a-ri, n. a dance of Australian Cortes, kor’tes, n. the parliament of Spain and of 
aborigines: a song for such a dance: a festive Portugal. [Sp. pi. of corte, a court.] 
gathering.— v.i. to hold a corroboree. [Native cortex, kdr’teks, n. the bark or skin of a plant 
word.} between the epidermis and the vascular bundles 

corrode, k»r-6d', v.t. to eat away by degrees, esp. (hot.)', the outer layer of an organ, esp. of the 
chemically: to rust.—v.i. to be eaten away.— brain (zoo/.):—pi. cortices (kor'ti-.siz). — adjs. 

corr5d'«Dt, having the power of corroding.— cortical, perteining to the cortex: external; 
n. that which corrodes.— n.pl. Corrodentia (-en‘- cor'ticate, -d, furnished with bark.— ns. cortico'- 
shya), the Psocoptera, or book-lice, etc.—n. steroid, cor'ticoid, any of the steroids, e.g. corti- 
comsibil'ity (-r6z). — adi- corrSs'iUe (also cor- sone, extracted from the adrenal cortex; corti- 
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co'trophin, adrenocorticotrophin. [L. cortex, 
corUcIs, bark.) 

cortila, kor-ti'la, n. an enclosed courtyard within 
a building, generally roofless. [It.] 
cortisone, Itdr'tl-sdn, n. 'compound £', a steroid 
isolated from the adrenal cortex, or prepared 
from ox bile. etc. 

corundum, ka-ruH’d»m, n. a mineral consisting of 
alumina, second in hardness only to the diamond 
—including sapphire, ruby, emery. [Tamil 
kurundam^ 

coruscate, kor'as-kat, v.t. to sparkle: to throw off 
flashes of light.— adi. corns'cant, flashing.—n. 
coruscft'tion, a glittering: sudden flash of light. 
[L. coruscSre, ~atum, to vibrate, glitter.] 
corvde, kdr-va’, n. the obligation to perform 
gratuitous labour (such as the maintenance of 
roads) for the sovereign or feudal lord. [Fr.,— 
L.L. corrogata —L. corrogare — cor-, together, 
rogare, to ask.] 
corves. See corf, 
corvet. Same as curvet. 

corvette, kdr-vet', n. formerly a flush-decked 
vessel, with one tier of guns: now an escort 
vessel specially designed for protecting convoys 
against submarine attack. [Fr.,—Sp. corbeta — 
L. corbita, a slow-sailing ship, from corbis, a 
basket.] 

Corvus, kdr'vas, n. the crow genus, typical of the 
family Cor'vidae and subfamily Corvi'nae: a 
southern constellation: (without cap.) a grap- 
pling-hook in ancient Roman naval warfare: a 
hooked ram for destroying walls.— ai(/. cor'vine 
(vrn). [L. corvus, a raven.] 
corybant, kor'a-bant, n. a priest of Cybele, whose 
rites were accompanied with noisy music and 
wiid dances (Eng. pi. cor'ybants; L. pi. cory- 
bant'es).— adj. coryban'tic, wildly excited.— n. 
cor'ybantism. [Gr. korybas, korybantos.) 
Corydalia, kor-id'a-lis, n. a genus akin to fumitory. 
— n. cor'ydaline, an alkaloid (CggH^O.N) ob¬ 
tained from Corydalis root. [Gr. korydallis, 
crested iark, from a fancied resemblance of the 
flower.] 

Corydon, kor'i-don, n. generic proper name for a 
rustic. [L.,—Gr. Korydon, a shepherd's name 
in Theocritus and Virgil.] 

Corylus, kor'i-las, n. the hazel genus. [L.] 
corymb, kor'imb, (bol.) n. a flattish-topped 
raceme.— adjs. cor'ymbose (or -imb'). [L. enrym- 
bus —Gr. korymbos, a cluster.] 

Corypha, kor'i-fa, n. the talipot genus o( gigantic 
tropical Asian palms. [Gr. koryphe, top.] 
coryphaeus, kor-i-fe'as, n. the chief or leader, esp. 
the leader of a chorus {pi. coryphaei, -Je'i). — n. 
coryphee {kor-e-fa'\ Fr.), orig. a male dancer (n. 
is masc. in Fr.):now, one of group between 
soloists and corps de ballet (also coryphe). [L., 
—Gr. koryphaios — koryphe, the head.] 
coryphene, kor’i-fin, n. a fish of the genus Cory- 
phaena, called dolphin. [Gr. koryphaina.] 
coryza, ko-ri’za, n. a cold in the head: nasal 
cattarb. [L.,—Gr. koryza.) 
cos, kos. It. a long-leaved lettuce. [Introduced 
from the Aegean island of Cos (Gr. Kos).] 
cm. See cosine. 

Cosa Nmtra, ko'za nos'lra, Mafia organisation, 
esp. in U.S. (It., ‘our thing’.] 
cmcinomancy, kos'i-no-man-si, n. an ancient mode 
of divination by a sieve and pair of shears. [Gr. 
koskinon, a sieve, manteid, divination.] 
cose, kdz, v.i. to make oneself cosy. [Se: cmy.] 
cmecant, kd-sek'ant, -sek’, n. the secant of the 
complement of an angle— abbrev. cmec {kd'sek). 
—n. cmech {kosh-ek'), for hyperbolic cosecant, 
coseismal, kd-siz'mal, adi- experiencing an earth- 

f uake shock simultaneously.—^Also coseis'mic. 
L. CO-, together, Gr. selsmos, earthquake.] 
co-sentimt, k6-sen'sh{y)ant, {arch.) atO- perceiving 
together. 
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cosh, kosk, (Scot.) adi. cosy, snug. 

cosh, kosh, (slang) n. a bludgeon, truncheon, lead- 
pipe, piece of flexible tubing filled with metal, or 
the like, used as a weapon—^Also v.t. 

cmh. See cmine. 

cosher, kosh'ar, (dial.) v.t. to pamper, to coddle.— 
v.t. to chat in a friendly way. 

cmher. Same as kmher. 

cmhery, kosh'ar-i, n. the ancient right of an Irish 
chief to quarter himself and his retainers on his 
tenantry—also cosh'ering.— v.i. cmh'er, to live 
on dependants.— n, cmh'ercr. [Ir. coisir, a 
feast.] 

cosier. See cozier. 

co-signatory, kd-sig'na-ta-rl, a^. uniting with 
others in signing.— n. one who does so.— ad), 
(rare) co-signif'icative, having the same significa¬ 
tion. 

cmine, kd’sin, n. the sine of the complement of 
an angle— abbrev. cos (kos). —n. cmh (kosh), fur 
hyperbolic cosine. 

cmmetic, koz-mel'ik, adj. purporting to improve 
beauty, esp. that of the complexion: correcting 
defects of the face, etc., or supplying deficiencies 
(as cosmetic surgery, hands). —n. a preparation 
for the purpose.— ad), cmmet'ical.— adv, cos- 
met'ically.— v.t. cmmet'icise, -ize (-six). — n. 
cmmet'icism.— ns. cosme'sis, cosmetic surgery or 
treatment; cosmetol'ogy, art or profession of 
applying cosmetics, or of carrying out plastic 
surgery. [Gr. kosmetikos — kosmeein, to adorn 
— kosmos, order.] 

Cosmos, koz'mos, n. an American plant genus of 
composites akin to the dahlia. [Gr. kosmos, 
ornament.] 

emmos, koz’mos, n. the world or universe as an 
orderly or systematic whole—opp. to chaos: 
order.— ad)s. cm'mic, relating to the cosmos: 
orderly: cm'micah cosmic: happening at 
sunrise (astron.): rising with the sun (astron.). — 
adv. cos'mically.— ns. em'mism, the notion of the 
cosmos as a self-existing whole; em'mist, a 
secularist; cos'mocrat (rare), ruler of the world. 
— adis. cmmocrat'ic; cmmogon'ic, -al, relating 
to cosmogony.— ns. cosmog'onist, one who 
speculates on the origin of the universe; cm- 
mog'ony (Gr. kosmogonia), a theory or a myth of 
the origin of the universe, esp. of the stars, 
nebulae, etc.—Also emmogeny (-mo)'); cos- 
mog'rapher.— ad)s. cmmograph'ic, -al.— n. cos- 
niog'raphy, a description of the world: the 
science of the constitution of the universe; 
cmmol'atry (Gr. latreid, worship) (rare), worship 
of the world.— adj. cmmolog'ical.— ns. cos- 
moTogist; emmoTogy, the science of the 
universe as a whole: a treatise on the structure 
and parts of the system of creation; cos'monaut 
(Russian kmmonaut; Gr. rumtis, sailor), an 
astronaut—n. cmmonau'tics.— ad), emmo- 

plas'tic (Gr. plassein, to form), moulding the 
universe: world-forming.— ns. cmmopol'icy 

(Shelley); cmmop'olia (Gr. polis, city, state), an 
international city: a world-city; emmopoTitan, 
a citizen of the world: one free from local or 
national prejudices: a communist sympathetic 
towards or tolerant of non-communism in other 
countries.— ad), belonging to all parts of the 
world; unprejudiced.— n. emmopol'itanism.— n. 
and ad), cmmopolita (koz-mop'a-lit). — a^s. 
cmmopol'itic, -political.—n. cmmopol'ltics, 

world politics: cmmop'olitism(or-po/'); emmo- 
rama (-rd'ma; Gr. hordma, a spectacle), a view, 
or a series of views, of different parts of the 
world, tricked out with mirrors, lenses, etc.— 
ad), emmoramie (-ram"). — ns. cm'niospherc, an 
apparatus for showing the position of the earth 
at any given time with reference to the iixed 
stars; emmothS'ism (Gr. theos, god), the belief 
that identifies God with the cosmos: pantheism. 
— ad)s, cmmothet'ic, -al, assuming an external 
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world.—nw'BMrtnw, ne accalandor (under 
aeeeletaM.—eoemkel conrtut, a number, at 
preient of the order of 10’*, believed to be Ainda* 
mental to the ttructuie of the universe; cosmic 
rays, the shortest electro-magnetic waves known, 
discovered in 192SbyDrR. A. Milhlun, thought 
to come from interstellar space; cosmological 
principle, according to the cosmology of general 
relatiWty, the principle that, at a given time, the 
universe would low the same to observers in 
other nebulae as it looks to us. [Cr. koamos, 
order, world, universe.) 

co-sphored, k6-^rd’, (oreft.) a4l. being in the same 
sphere. 

coss, kor, n. a measure of distance in India, 
averaging about 1| mile. [Hindi k6s —Sans, 
krdia, a call.] 

Cossack, kos'ak, n. one of a people in south¬ 
eastern Russia, formerly holding by military 
tenure and serving as cavalry.—Comiack boots, 
Russian boots; Cossack post, a small group of 
mounted troops on outpost duty. (Turk, 
gnazdo. freebooter.) 

cosset, kos'ir, a. a hand-reared lamb: a pet.—v.r. 
to fondle: to pamper:— pr.p. coss'eting; pa.t. 
and pa.p. coas'eted. [Perh. O.E. cot-sila, cot- 
selta, cot-dweller.) 

cost, kost, vJ. or v.l. to be obtainable at a price of: 
to involve an expenditure of: to require to be 
laid out or suffetw or lost.—v.r. to estimate the 
cost of production of:— pa.t. and pa.p. coot.— n. 
what is or would have to be laid out or suffered 
or lost to obtain anything: (in pi.) expenses of a 
law-suit.— n. cost'linm.—cost'iy, high-priced: 
valuable.—cost'-acconnt'ant, one who analyses 
and classilies elements of cost, as material, 
labour, etc., or who devises systems of doing 
this; cast'-accoHnt'uig(y.r.co8t'-accoont').— aiffs. 
cost-effec'tive, giving adequate return for outlay; 
cost-tree, free of charge.—^Also adv. — adi- cost'- 
plus', us^ of a work contract where payment is 
according to actual cost, plus an agr^ percen¬ 
tage of that cost as profit.—cost price, the price 
the merchant pays for goods bought.—at all 
coots, cost ebat may, no matter what the cost or 
consrauences may be; cost of living, the total 
cost or goods ordinarily required in order to live 
op to one's usual standard; cost of living index, 
an official number lowing the cost of living at a 
certain date compared with that at another date 
taken as a standard; prime coat, the price of 
production, without regard to profit or overhead 
expenses. (O.Fr. coaster (Fr. coaler)—L. c6n- 
MlUre, to stand at.) 

cost, costs, kost, (Speru.) n. See coast.—y.r. and 
y.f. iShak., Spens.) to approach, [coast.] 
costa, kos'ta, a. a rib: a rib-like structure, vein, 
ridge: the fore-edge of an insect’s wing: the 
nervure next it.—a<&. cos'tal, of or near the ribs, 
the costa, or the side of the body.—it. the costal 
nervure.— adfs. cos'tite, -d, ribbed: having the 
appearance of ribs. [L. costa, a rib.) 
costard, kos’tard, n. a large kmd of apple: the 
human head (contemptuously) {arch.). — as. 
cos'tardmonger, cos'tcrmoager, cos'ter, a seller of 
apples and other fruit: a seller of fruit and other 
wares from a barrow: a term of abuse {Shak.). 
[Perlt. L. costa, a rib.) 

rostaan, kos-tla', v.l. to dip down to bed-rock in 
proqieeting.—^nr. coatean'ing; costean'-pit. [Said 
to be from Cornish cotkas, dropped, stean, tin.) 
eeedva,^oif'r/y, mff. constipated.--^y. cos'tivsiy. 
—HI. ees'throiiess. [Fr. eoastlpd; see constipate.] 
eoetmary, kost'mSr-l, it. alecost {Chrysanthemam 
BabamUa), a composite of southern Europe, 
grown in gardens for its fragrant leaves. [L. 
eosUrm —Or. kostos, eostus, and Marta, the 
Virgin Mary.) 

costasl, kos'trii, {dial.) n. an eared bottle, to be 
hung irt the waist. [O.Fr. costerel.) 
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coslamo, kos'lthn, in U.S. "tddrn, a. a manner of 
drcasing: dress, garb: a woman's outer dress as 
a unit: fancy dress.—y./. (kos~tSm‘, in U.S. 
-tddm'), to dress.— ad), costumed'.—i». cos- 
tum'er, costum'ier, one who makes or deals in 
costumes.—costume iewellery, jewellery worn as 
an adornment only, without pretence of being 
genuine genu. [Fr.,—^It. costame —L. cin~ 
saitSdd, -inis, custom.) 

Costas, kos’ias, a. a genus of plants of the ginger 
family: (without cap.) an aromatic root wrongly 
assigned to it, really that of a composite of 
Kaumir, Saussarea hypoleaca —also cos'tus 
arabicus, cos'tus-root. [Latinised from Gr. 
kostos.] 

cosy, in U.S. cozy, kd'si, (oiig. Scot.) ad}, snug: 
comfortable.— n, a covering used for a teaimt, to 
ke(^ the tea warm (also tea'-cosy): a similar 
covering for a boiled egg.— adv. cd'sily. [Ety. 
unknown.) 

cot, kot, (poet.) n. a small dwelling, a cottage.— 
adi. cott'ed, lined with cots.— ns. cot'-folk 
(Scot.), cottars: cot'-house (Scot.), a house 
occupied by a cottar; cot'land, land belonging to 
a cottage; cot'^uean (o6s.), a scolding woman: 
a man who busies himself with women’s affairs 
(Shak.); cot'town (Scot.), a group of cot-houses. 
(O.E. cot; cf. O.N. and Du. kot.] 
cot, cott, kot. It. a small bed or crib: a swinging 
bed of canvas (for officers, sick, etc.) (naat.): a 
hospital bed. [Anglo-Ind.,—Hindi khaf.] 
cot (Spens. cott), kot, n. a small boat. [Ir.] 
cotangent, kd-tan’Jant, it. the tangent of the com¬ 
plement of an angle— abbrev. cot (kot ).— n. coth 
(koth), for hyperbolic cotangent, 
cote, kit. It. a cot (1): a place for animals, as dove¬ 
cote or dove-cot, sheep-cote. [O.E. cote; cf. 
cot (1).] 

cote, kit, v.t. to pass by (Shak.): to outstrip (as 
one dog another) (td>s.). [Poss. conn, with 
coast.) 

cote, a Shakespearian form of quote, 
coteau, ko’ti, (U.S.) it. a hilly upland area; a 
valley side.— pi. coteaux ('to or 'tor). [Canadian 
Fr.—Fr., a sloping hillside—O.Fr. costel, dim. 
of coste, slope.) 

cote-hardie, kdt'-har'di, n. a mediaeval close- 
fitting tight sleeved body garment. [O.Fr.] 
cdtelette, kit-let, (Fr.) a cutlet, a chop, 
coteline, kit-tin', it. a kind of muslin, corded or 
ribbed. [Fr. cite, a rib—L. costa.] 
cotemporaneoua, etc. Faulty forms of contem¬ 
poraneous, etc. 

co-tenant, ki-ten’ant, n. a joint tenant.—it. co- 
ten'ancy. 

coterie, ki't»-ri, n. a social, literary, or other 
exclusive circle. [Fr.; orig. a number of peasants 
holding land jointly from a lord—L.L. cota, a 
cot.) 

coterminous, a faulty form of conterminous, 
coth. See cotangent. 

cothurnus, ki-thOr’nas, cothum, ki'thurn, or 
-th&rn'. It. the tragedian’s buskin (pi. cothur'ni). 
[Latinised from Gr. koihornos.] 
coticnlar, ki-tik'B-hr, (ohs.) ad}, pertaining to 
whetstones. [L. citlcula, dim. of cos, cotis, 
whetstone.) 

co-tidal, ki-tid'al, ad}, having high tide at the same 
time. 

cotillion, ko-tll'y»n, cotillon, ko-ti'yi, n. a sort of 
country dance. [Fr., petticoat— cotte, a coat— 
L.L. cotta, a tunic; see coat.) 

Cotinga, ki-ting'ga, n. a tropical American genus 
of bright plumag^ passerine birds: (without cap.) 
any bird of its fam., Coti^dae (-tin'it^i). [Of 
Tupl origin.) 

cotise, cotnse, kot'ls, (her.) a. one of the diminu¬ 
tives of the bend.— v.t. to border with cotises, 
bamilets, etc. [Fr.cotlce; origin obscure.) 
Cotoneastar, ko-ti-at-as'tar, n, a genus of shrubs 
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or loiall trees akin to hawthorn. [L. eotSnea, with raised rim; cot'yloid, cupndiaped. [Or, 
quince.] kotytl.} 

CotswiM, kots’wSU, H, a breed of shem.—Cots* cotyledon, kot-l-U’dfn, n. a seed*leaf (likir.): a toft 
woU lion {Jocular), a sheep. [Cotswola Hills.] or patch of villi on the placenta, as in most 
cott. See cot (2) and (3). ruminants (jroo/.): (cqp.) a genus of S.Afr.|dants 

cotta, kot'o, R. a surplice. [L.L. co//a.] (fromCras8utacm).--<ws.cofyld'doiuury;cotild'- 

cottabus, kot’S-bus, n. an amusement in ancient donook pertaining to or havmg cotytedons.— 
Greece among young men, consisting in throw* n.pl. Cotyloph'on, the Pecora, or ruminants 
ing wine into a vessel, success at which betokened other than camels and chevrotains. [Or. 
fortune in love. [L.,—Gr. koitabos.] kolyUdSn — kotyle, a cup.] 

cottage, kot’Ut "• A small dwelling*house: a cooail,AdS'kd/,R. a genus (CcR/ropia) of common 
country residence: a summer residence (C/.S.): bush*birds in Africa, India and Australia, the 
a one-storey house (Austr.). — atH. cott'aged, lark*heeled cuckoos. [Imit.] 
covered wim cottages.— n. cott'ager, one who couch, Af>wcA,v.r. to lay down: to lower: tocause 
dwells in a cottage, esp. of labourers.—cottage to lie close: to spread: to level: to arrange in 
cheese, soft white loose cheese made from skim* language, to express: to depress or remove (a 
milk cOrds; cottage hospital, a small, simply cataract in the eye).—v./. to lie down for the 
organised hospital: one housed in a cottage or purpose of sleep, concealment, etc.: to bend or 
cottages; cottage kwl, a loaf consisting of a stoop.—n. any place for rest or sleep: abed: a 
smaller lump on the top of a bigger one; kind of sofa with half back and one raised end: 
cottage omd (Fr. ko-t&zh or-nS), an ornately* the lair of a wild beast: a layer: that on whteh 
designed small country house built in rustic something is spread.—<K(r. couch'ant, couching or 
style; cottage piano, a small upright piano. [L.L. iyingdown; lying down with head up (Aer.).— n. 
cottagium —O.E. cot', see cot (1).] couch'ing, embroidery in which the surface is 

cottar, cotter, kot'ar, n. one of a class of mediaeval covered with threads and these are secured by 
villeins: a peasant occupying a cot or cottage for stitches forming a pattern.—couch a spear, to fix 
which he has to give labour (Scot.), [cot (1).] it in its rest at the side of the armour. [Fr. 

cotter, kot'ar, n. a pin or wedge for fastening and coucher, to lay down—L. collocSre, to place— 

tightening.— n. cott'er*pin, a pin for keeping a col-, together, locus, a place.] 
cotter in place. [Origin obscure.] coudi, couch-grass, kowch', kodch’ (grdr), m. a 

cottier, kot'i-ar, n. a cottar: an Irish tenant hold* grass akin to wheat, a troublesome weed owing 
ing land as the highest bidder; cott'ierism, the to its creeping rootstocks. [A variant of 
cottier system of land tenure. [Fr.' cotier; see quitch.] _ 

cot(l).] couchee, koo'sAd, R. an-evening reception. [Fr. 

cotton, kot'n, n. a soft substance like fine wool, coucM, a reception bdbre going to bed; see 
the long hairs covering the seeds of the cotton* couch.] _ 

I ilant: the plant itself, individually or collective* couchette, koo-shet, (Fr.) a sleeping berth on a 
y: yam or cloth made of cotton.— adj. made of continental train. 

cotton.—v.r. (arch.) to provide with cotton.—v.f. coudd, koo-db, adj- bent like an elbow: (of n- 
to agree (the connection of the intransitive fleeting telescope) in which one or more plane 
meaning is unknown).— ns. cottonade', an mirrors reflect the light down the polar axis. [Fr.] 
inferior cotton cloth; cottono'cracy, the cotton Coudism, kSd’a-tzm, r. psychotherapy by auto¬ 
planting or the cotton manufacturing interests.— suggestion.—a. Cou'dist. [Emile Coui (1857* 
a<//.cott(Mi'y, like cotton: soft: downy.—cott'on* 1926), its expounder.] . 

boll, the pod of the cotton-plant; cott'on-gin, a cougar, kod'g&r, -gar, couguar, ^war, n. a puma, 
machine for separating the seeds from the fibre [Fr. couguar, adapted from a Guarani name.] 
of cotton; cott'on-grass, a genus (Eriophorum) couid>i ho/, v.t. to expel air with a sudden opening 
of sedges with long, silky, or cottony hairs about of the glottis and a characteristic sound.— v.t. to 
the ripened ovary; cott'on-miil, a factory where expel by coughing.— r. the act or the sound of 
cotton is spun or woven; cott'onmouth, the coughing: an ailment of which coughing is a 
venomous water mocassin snake (from the white symptom.— ns. cough'er; cough'ing.—cmigh'- 
inside of its mouth); cott'on-plant, one of various drop', a cough-lozenge: a person of spicy 
species of Gossypium (family Malvaceae), yield* character; cough'-loz'enge, a medicated lozenge 
ing cotton; cott'on-press, a press for compres* to allay coughing; cough'-mix'ture.—cough 
sing cotton into bales; cott'onseed, the seed of down, to put to silence by coughing; cough up 
the cotton-plant, yielding a valuable oil; (s/ajw), to pay out, hand over, under compulsion, 
cott'on-spinner, one who spins cotton, or em- [M.E. coughen; cf. Du. kuchen. Get. keuchen, 
ploys those who do; cott ontail, the ordinary kelchen, to gasp.] 

united States rabbit; ' cott'on-diistle, a strong could, kdbd, pa.t. of can. [M.E. coude, couth — 
thistle {Onopordott Acanthlum) covered with a O.E. cuthe for cunthe, was able; / is inserted 
cottony down; cott'on-tree, the American from th^influence of would and should.} 
cotton-wood: the Indian Bombax malabarlcum : coulde, koo-la‘, n. a lava-flow: a ravine {U.S. and 
an Australian Hibiscus; cott'on-waste, refuse Can.). [Fr. couler, to flow.] 
from cotton mills, used for cleaning machinery, couleur de rose, koo-ker da roz, (Fr.) rose coloured: 
etc.; cott'on-weed, cudweed, a cottony seaside seen or presented in a way that exaggerates 
composite, Diotls marltlma; cott'on-wood, any attractiveness. 

one of several American species of poplar; coulisse, kdd-Us’, n. a piece of grooved wood, as 
cott'on-wool', cotton in its raw or woolly state: the slides in which the side-scenes of a theatre 

loose cotton pressed in a sheet as an atmrbent run—hence (in pi.) thp wings. [Fr. couler, to 

or protective agrat, for stuffing, etc.; cott'on* glide, to flow—L. cbldre, to strain.] 
worm, the caterpillar of an owlet moth {Aletia couloir, hdbl-wSr, n. a gully. [Fr., passage.] 
xyllna) destructive to American cotton crops.— coulomb, kdo-lom', n. MKSA unit of quantity 
cotton on to {slang), to take to: to understand, in measuring current electricity: the quantity 

[Fr. coton — At. gutun.) furnished by a current of one ampere in one 

Cottus, kot’as, n. a genus of fishes including the second. [From the French physicist, C. A. de 
bullhead and father-lasher.— n. and adi. cott'oid. Coulomb (1736*1806).] 

[Gr. kottos, a fish, perhaps the bullhead.] Conlommiers, koB-lom-yS, n. a white, soft cheese, 

c^lc, kot'l-li, n. an ancient Greek drinking-cup: fresh or cured, mim near Coulommters in central 
a cup-iike cavity {zdol.):—pl. cot'ylae {-Ti), or France. 

cot'yiesw ad/s. cotyl'iform {bot.), disk-shaped coulter, colter, kHVtar {Scot. kSS'tar), n. the iron 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for eeruin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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cutter in front of • ploua^ere. [O.E. eulter — 
L. euiter, knife.] 

ceunwrin, cUnwra, kSd'm^Hn, n. a crystalline 
compound (C^HtOt) obtained from Tonka 
beans, woodruff, melilot, etc.— adfis. conmaric 
{•mar'), coumaril'ic. (Tupi cumari. Tonka 
bean.] 

council, kown'sl, -sU, n. an assembly called to¬ 
gether for deliberation, advice, administration 
or iegislation: the persons constitutiim such an 
assembly: the body directing the affairs of a 
town, county, parish, etc.: an assembly of 
ecclesiastics met to regulate doctrine or dis¬ 
cipline: a governing body in a university: 
a committee that arranges the business of a 
society.— ns. coua'cillor, (U.S.) coun'cilor, a 
member of a council; coun'cilman {London and 
U.S.), a member of a municipal council.— adj. 
councilman'ic ((/.5.).—coun'cil-board, the board 
or table round which a council meets for 
deliberation: the council itself; coun'cil- 
cbam'ber, the room where a council is held; 
council estate, an area set apart for council 
houses; coun'cil-house, a house in which a 
council meets: a house erected by a municipal 
council; council school, a school governed by a 
town or county council; general council, one 
called by an invitation to the church at large, 
also oecumenical, if received by the Catholic 
Church in general—as the first seven, 325-787; 
legislative council, a council to assist a governor, 
with power to make laws.—Council of Europe, a 
consultative body of European states, at first 
(1949) thought of as the parliament of a future 
European federation; council of war, a confer¬ 
ence of officers called to consult with the 
commander; in council, in the council-chamber: 
in consultation; Council, House, of States, upper 
house of Indian parliament. [Fr. concile —L. 
concilium.] 

counsel, kown'sl, n. consultation: deliberation: 
advice: plan: purpose: a confidential matter: 
one who gives counsel, a barrister or advocate.— 
v.r. to advise: to warn:— pr.p. coun'seliing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. coun'seiled.— adj. couns'ellable, 
that may be counselled.— n. coun'seliing (orig. 
U.S.), (a service consisting of) giving advice on 
miscellaneous problems to, e.g. citizens, children 
in a school.—^Also adi- — ns. coun'sellor, one who 
counsels: a barrister; coun'sellorship.—coun'sel- 
keep'er {Shak.), one who can keep counsel or a 
secret.— adj. coun'sel-keep'ing {Shak,). —King’s, 
Queen’s Counsel (K.C., Q.C.), a barrister or 
advocate appointed by letters-patent—the office 
is honorary, but gives the right of precedence in 
ail the courts.—counsel of perfection, a commen¬ 
dation of something beyond the binding mini¬ 
mum, something not absolutely imperative, but 
commended as4he means of reaching greater 
’perfection’; keep counsel, to keep a secret. [Fr. 
conseH—h. consilium, advice— consuMre, to 
consult.] 

count, kownt, n. an imperial official {Rom. hist.)'. 
on the Continent, a noble equal in rank to an 
earl:—/cm. count'ess, a lady of the same rank: 
the wife of a count or earl (fern, of early, a size 
of roofing slate, 20 x 10 inches (508 x 254 mm). 
— ns. count'sMp, a count’s dignity or domain (also 
used as a title): coun'ty, acount(obs.): a count- 
ship {obs.y. a portion of a country separated for 
administrative, parliamentary or other purposes, 
a shire.— adj. of a, or the, county: of county 
family.—county borough (see borough); county 
council, a council for managing the public affairs 
of a county; county councillor; ctnmty court, the 
highest court of law within a county; county 
cricket, cricket played in matches between clubs 
representing counties; county family, a family of 
nobility or gentry (coun'^-people), with estates 
and a seat hi the county; county school, a school 


provided and maintained Iw a local education 
authority: county seat {U.S.), the seat of county 
government; counto town, the town in which the 
public business of the county is transacted: 
Count of the Saxon Shore, in Roman Britain, an 
official in charge of the S.E. coast (liable to 
attacks by Saxons). [O.Fr. conte —L. comes, 
eomitls, a companion, con-, with. Ire, to go,] 
count, abs. compt, kownt, v.t. to number, sum up: 
to name the numerals up to: to take into 
account, reckon as significant or to be recog¬ 
nised: to ascribe; to reckon, esteem, consider. 
— v.l. to number: to be numbered' to be of 
account: to be recognised in reckoning: to have 
a certain value: to reckon; to name the 
numerals in order.—n. act of numbering: 
reckoning: the number counted: a nufhber in¬ 
dicating size of yarn: the counting of the 
seconds in which a fallen man may rise and 
resume (also count-out; boxing)-, esteem, con¬ 
sideration, account; a particular charge in an 
indictment.— atfjs. count'abic (formerly compt'- 
able, -ibis), capable of being counted: to be 
counted: accountable: sensitive (Shak.); count'- 
ed, accounted, reckoned.— n. count'er, he who 
or that which counts: that which indicates a 
number; a disk or the like, used in reckoning or 
as a substitute for a coin in games: a table on 
which money is counted or goods laid: the name 
of certain prisons (officially compter; hist .).— 
adj. count'less, that cannot be counted: innu¬ 
merable.—count'-down, a descending count or 
counted check to a moment of happening 
regarded as zero, as in the firing of a rocket; 
count'cr-caster {Shak.), an arithmetician, 
reckoner; count'er-jumper, -skipp'er, contemp¬ 
tuous names for a shopman; count'ing-house, 
count'ing-room, a room in which a merchant 
keeps his accounts and transacts business; 
count'-wheel, a wheel with notched edge control¬ 
ling the stroke of a clock in sounding the hours. 
—count out, of a meeting (esp. of the House of 
Commons), to bring to an end by pointing that a 
quorum is not present: in children’s games, to 
eliminate players by counting while repeating a 
rhyme (counting-out rhyme): in boxing, etc., to 
adjudge defeated by counting seconds; out for 
the count {fig.), unconscious, or completely ex¬ 
hausted; under the counter, hidden from custo¬ 
mers’ sight {adj. under-the-counter, reserved for 
. the favoured: secret, furtive). [O.Fr. cunter 
(Fr. compter) —L, computare.] 
countenance, kown'tsn-sns, n. the face: the 
expression of the face: appearance: demeanour 
shown towards a person: favour: approbation: 
acquiescence.—v.r. to favour or approve: to 
make a show of {Spens.). — n. coun'tenancer.— 
change countenance, to change expression of the 
face; in countenance, unabashed; out of 
countenance, abashed. [O.Fr. contenance —L. 
continentia, restraint, demeanour— continere, to 
contain.] 

counter, kown'tar, adv. the opposite way: in 
opposition.— adi- contrary: opposing: oppo¬ 
site.— n. that which is counter or opposite: the 
voice-part set in immediate contrast with the air 
{mus.): an encounter (S/yenr.): a parry in which 
one foil follows the other in a small circle 
{fencing): the part of a horse’s breast between 
the shoulders and under the neck: the part of a 
ship’s stern from the lower moulding to the 
water-line {naut.). —v.r. to encounter; to contra¬ 
dict: to meet or answer by a stroke or move: to 
strike while receiving or parrying a blow 
{boxing). —^nin counter to, to move in the oppo¬ 
site direction (to): to act, happen, in a way con¬ 
trary (to instructions, expectations, etc.). [Partly 
aphetic for encounter, partly directly from A.Fr. 
countre, O.Fr. (Fr.) contra—1.. contrB, against.] 
counter. See count (2). 


flhe,fdr; mf, hkr (her); mine; mdte,J9r: mOte; mdSn,/dSt; dhen (then) 
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eoantor-f kown'Ur-, in composition, Bgainst.~v.t. 
counteract', to net counter or in opposition to: 
to hinder or defeat: to neutralise.— n. counter- 
ac'timi.— ati/. counteract'ivr, tending to counter¬ 
act.— n.. one who or that which counteracts.— 
adv. counteract'ively.— its. coun'ter-ag'eat, any¬ 
thing which counteracts; coun'ter-approach', a 
work thrown up outside a besieged place to com¬ 
mand or check the approaches of the besieger; 
coun'ter-attack, an attack in reply to an attack; 
coun'ter-attrac'tion, attraction in an opposite 
direction: a rival show.— adf. coun'ter-attract'- 
ive.— v.t. counterbal'ance, to balance by weight 
on the opposite side: to act against wUh equal 
weight, power, or influence.— ns. coun'ter- 
baliuicc, an equal weight, power, or agency 
working in opposition: conn'ter-base (see 
cootrabass); coun'ter-batt'ery (mil.), a battery 
erected to oppose another; coun'terblast, a 
defiant pronouncement or denunciation; coun'- 
terblow, a return blow; coun'terbond, a bond to 
protect from contingent loss one who has given 
bond for another.— v.t. coun'ter-brace (naut.), to 
brace or fasten (the head-yards and after-yards) 
in opposite ways.—n. the lee-brace of the fore¬ 
topsail-yard.— n. coun'terbuff, a stroke that 
stops motion or causes a recoil: reaction: 
return blow: rebuff.—v.f. to rebuff.— ns. 

coun'ter-cast (Spens.), a contrary cast, counter¬ 
plot, trick; coun'terchange(5/iak.), exchange: re¬ 
ciprocation.— ad;, coun'terchang^', exchanged: 
having the tinctures reversed or interchanged 
(her.). — n. coun'tercharge, a charge brought 
forward in opposition to another charge.— v.t. 
coun'tercharm, to destroy or dissolve the effects 
of (another charm).— n. that which destroys 
the effects of another charm.— v.t. countercheck', 
to check by some obstacle: to rebuke.— ns. 
conn'tercheck, a check in opposition to another: 
a rebuke; coun'ter-claim (esp. law), a claim 
brought forward as a partial or complete 
set-oft against another claim.— adv. coun'ter- 
clock'wise, in a direction contrary to that of the 
hands of a clock.— ns. coun'ter-curr'ent, a current 
flowing in an opposite direction; coun'ter- 
drain, a drain alongside a canal, etc., to carry off 
water oozing out.— v.t. coun'terdraw, to trace 
on oiled paper or other transparent material.— 
ns. count'er-esp'iona^, spying in opposition, 
espionage directed against the enemy’s spy 
system; coun'ter-ev'idence, evidence brought 
forward in opposition to other evidence; coun'- 
terfoil, the corresponding part of a bank cheque, 
postal order, ticket, etc., retained by the giver.— 
ad/, counter-fleury (-floo'ri, -flu’ri), -flo'ry, 
-flow'ered, with flowers placed the contrary way. 
— ns. coun'ter-force, an opposing force; conn'ter- 
fort, a buttress or arch supporting a retaining 
wail; coun'ter-gauge, an adjustable scribing 
gauge for marking the measurements of a 
mortise on a piece to be tenoned; coun'ter-glow 
(see gegenachrin); coun'ter-guard (fort.), an out¬ 
work consisting of two lines of rampart running 
rallel to the faces of the bastion, to guard the 
stion from being breached; coua'ter-in'fluence, 
an opposing influence; counter-intelligence, 
activities, as censorship, camouflage, use of 
codes, etc., aimed at preventing an enemy from 
obtaining information, or the organisation that 
carries these out; coun'ter-irr'itant, an irritant 
used to relieve another irritation; coun'ter- 
irritft'tion; coun'terlight (paint.), a light opposite 
to any object, disturbing the effect of its light.— 
v.i. coun'termarch, to march back or in a direc¬ 
tion contrary to a former one.— n. a marching 
back or in a direction different from a former 
one: an evolution by which a body of men 
change front, and still retain the same men in the 
ftont rank (mil.): change of measures.— ns. 
cooa'tcrmark, an additional mark put on a bale 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: dl'»-m*nv. 


of goods belonging to several merchants, so that 
it may not be opened except in the presence of all 
the owners: a mark put on standard metal by 
the London Goldsmiths’ Company in addition 
to the artificers: an artificial cavity made in the 
teeth of horses to. disguise their age; counter¬ 
measure, an action intended to counteract the 
effect of another action ot happening.— v.t. 
countermine', to make a mine in opposition to: 
to oppose by means of a countermine: to frus¬ 
trate by secret wm-king (fig.). — n. (kownt') a 
mine or chamber excavated by the besiegers to 
counteract or destroy tim mines made by the 
besiegers: any means of counteractioit (fig.). — 
ns. coun'ter-mA'tion, an opposite motion; 
coun'ter-move, -move'ment, a contrary move, 
movement; coun'termure, a wall-facing: a 
supplementary wall: a wall raised by besiegers 
against a wail.— v.t. (-mOr') to defend with a 
countermure.— ns. coun'ter-offen'sive, counter¬ 
attack: attack by the defenders; coun'ter- 
o'pening, an aperture or vent on the opposite 
side, or in a difiierent place; coun'ter-pace, a step 
in opposition to another, a contrary measure.— 
adJ. coun'ter-paled (her.), divided equally, as an 
escutcheon, first palewise, then by a line fesswise, 
with tinctures counterchanged.— ns. coun'ter- 
pwole', a word in addition to the password: 
coun'terpart, the part that answers to another 
part: that which fits into or completes another, 
having the qualities which another lacks, and 
an opposite: a duplicate: a double.—aeff. so 
coun'ter-pass'ant (her.), passing each other con¬ 
trary ways.— n. coun'terplea, a replication to a 
plea or request.—vs./, count^lead', to plead the 
contrary of; coun'ter-plot', to plot against in 
order to frustrate another plot.— n. a plot or 
stratagem opposed to another plot.— v.t. 
coun'terpoise (ms. coun'terpeise, -per), to poise 
or weigh ^inst or on the opposite side: to act 
in opposition to with equal effect.— n. an equally 
heavy weight in the other scale.— ns. coun'tcr- 
poison, a poison used as the antidote of another; 
eoun'ter-pressure, opposing pressure.— ad}, conn'- 
ter-produc'tive, acting against productivity, 
efficiency, or usefulness.— ns. coun'terproof, 

an inverted impression obtained from a newly 
printed proof of an engraving, by laying it, 
while the ink is still wet, upon plain paper, and 
passing it through the press; Coua'tcr-Refor- 
mfi'tion (hist.), a reform movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church, following and counter¬ 
acting the Reformation; coun'ter-revolQ'tion, a 
subsequent revolution counteracting the effect 
of a previous; coun'ter-roll, a copy of the rolls 
relating to appeals, inquests, etc., serving as a 
check on another’s roll; coan'ter-round, a body 
of officers to inspect the rounds.—udf. coun'ter- 
■k'lient (her.), salient in opposite directions.— n. 
coun'terscarp (fort.), the side of the ditch nearest 
to the bmiegers and opposite to the scarp.— v.t. 
counterseal' (Shah.), to seal alpng with others.— 
ns. coun'ter-secur'ity, security given to one who 
has become surety for another; coun'ter-sense, 
an interpretation contrary to the real sense; coun'- 
tershaft, an intermediate shaft driven by the main 
shaft. —V./. countersign', to sign on the opposite 
side of a writing: to sign in addition to the 
signature of a superior, to attest the authenticity 
of a writing.—n. (kowra'), a military private sign 
or word, which must be given in order to pass a 
sentry: a counter-signature.— ns. conn'ter-sig'- 
nal, a signal used as an answer to another; 
coun'ter-sig'nature, a name countersigned to a 
writing.— v.t. coun'tenink, to bevel the edge of 
(a hole), as for the head of a screw-nail: to set 
the head or top of on a level with, or below, 
the surface of the surrounding material.— ns. 
coan'ter-Btand, opposition, resistance: coun'ter- 
Btate'mant, a statement in opposition to another 
for ceftain sounds in foreign words, see p. vlii 
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statement; cau'tontralte {Spens.), a stroke in 
return; conn'tcr-aub'ject Onus.), pah of a figure 
in which the first voice accompanies the answer 
of the second; coBn'ter>tairsr, a ully serving as a 
check to another; coun’ter-ten'or, the highest 
aUo male voice (so called because a contrast to 
tenor): coun'ter-time, the resistance of a horse 
that interrupts his cadence and the measure of 
his manage: resistance, opposition; coun'ter* 
turn, a turn in a play different from what was 
espied.— v.t. countervail', to be of avail 
against; to act against with equal effect: to be 
of equal value to; to compensate.— adj. counter* 
vairable.—n. coun'ter>view, an opposing view: a 
posture in which two persons face each other: 
opposition: contrast.— vs.t. counter-vote', to vote 
in opposition to; counter-weigh', to weigh 
against, counterbalance.—n. coun'ter-weiglit, 
weight in an opposite scale.—v.i. coun'ter-wh^, 
to wheel in an opposite direction.— n. coun'ter- 
woric, a work raised in opposition to another.— 
v'.t. counter-work', to work in opposition to.— 
p.ad/. coun'ter-wrougbt. [A. Ft. countre, O.Fr. 
contre —L. contra, against.] 
counterfeit, kown'tsr^t, -fit, v.t. to imitate: to 
copy without authority: to forge.—n. something 
fahe or copied, or that pretends to be true and 
original.— ad}. (JSpens. coun'terfect), pretended: 
made in imitation: forged: false.—^n. coun'ter- 
feiter, one who counterfeits.— adv. coun'ter- 
feitly. in a counterfeit manner: falsely.— n. 
conn'tofeisance (-Jei'sns; Spens. counter- 
feaaunce), act of counterfeiting: forgery. [O.Fr. 
contrefet, from contrefaire, to imitate—L. contra, 
against, facire, to do.] 

countemiand, kown-Ur-mUnd', v.t. to give a 
command in opposition to one already given: to 
revoke. —it. a revocation to a former order. — ad). 
countemiand'aUe. [O.Fr. contremander —L. 
contrS, against, and mandare, to order.] 
counterpane, kown't^-pdn, n. a coverlet for a bed. 
—Older form iShak.) coun'terpoint. [O.Fr. 
contrepoint — coultepointe —L. culcita purteta, a 
stitched pillow; see quilt.] 
counterpoint, kown'Ur-point, n. the art of com¬ 
bining melodies (mus.): a melody added to 
another (mus,): app. a trick (Spens.): an oppo¬ 
site point.— ad}, cimtrapunt'al.— n, contrapunt'- 
ist. [Fr. contrepoint and It. contrappunto — L, 
contra, against, punctwn, a point, from the 
pricks, points or notes placed against those of 
the melody; in some senses counter- and point.] 
country, kun'tri, n, a region: a state: a nation: 
rural districts as distinct from town: land of 
birth or citizenship: the district hunted by a pack 
of foxhounds: the rock surrounding a mineral 
lode (also coun'try-rock').— ad}, belonging.to the 
country: rural; rustic: rude.—nitf. coun'trified, 
coun'tiyfied.— n, coun'tryside, a district or part 
of the country.— ad}, countrywide', all over the 
country.—coun'try-box, a small country-house; 
country cousin, a relative from the country, un¬ 
accustomed to town sights or manners; coun'try- 
dance, a dance as practised by country people: a 
dance in which an indefinite number of couples 
can take part, arranged in two lines; coun'try- 
dan'eing.— n.pl. coun'try-folk, fellow-country¬ 
men: rural people.—country gentleman, a 
landed proprietor who resides on his estate in 
the country; coun'try-house, -seat, the residence 
of a country gentleman; coun'tryman, one who 
lives in the country: a farmer: one belonging 
to the same country, fellow-countryman; 
country party (hist.), the party opposed to the 
court; country town, a small town in a rural 
district; coun'try woman, a woman who dwells 
in the country: a woman of the same country.— 
^ to the country, to appeal to the community by 
a general election; the country (cricket slang), 
the outfield. [O.Fr. contrie —L.L. contrata, 
fate, far; mi, hur (her); mine; mdte, 


contrUda, an extension of L. coniri, over against.] 
county. See count (1). 

coup, kdd, ft. a blow, stroke: a clever and success¬ 
ful stroke in a board or card game: a master¬ 
stroke, clever and successful stratagem (/ig.): 
act of putting a ball in a pocket without hainng 
hit another ball (billiards): a coup d’dtat.—coup 
d’essai (koo de-sa), an experimental work; a 
first attempt; coup de foudre (da fdd-dr'), a 
sudden and astonishing happening: love at first 
sight; coup de grkce (da gras), a finishing 
blow to put out of pain: a finishing stroke 
generally; coup de main (da mi), a sudden 
overpowering attack; coup de maltre (melr'), a 
masterstroke; coup de poing (koo da pwi), a 
typical Old Stone Age axe, a roughly pointed 
piece of stone held in the hand; coup d’dtat 
(da-ta), a violent or subsersive stroke of state 
policy; coup de thdfttre (da ta-atr'), a sudden and 
sensational turn as in a play: coup d’oeil (day), 
a general view at a glance. [Fr.,—L.L. colpus— 
L. coiaphus —Gr. kolaphos, a blow.] 
coup, kowp, (Scot.) v.t. to exchange or barter.— n. 
coup'er, a dealer. (O.N. kaupa, to buy.] 
coup, cowp, kowp, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to overturn: 
to tip up.— n. an upset. [O.Fr. colp, blow.] 
coupe, koop, (Fr.) a dessert, usu, made with ice¬ 
cream, served in a glass bowl: a glass container 
for serving such a dessert, usu. with a shallow 
bowl and a short stem. 

coupd, kSo-pa, n. the front part of a French stage¬ 
coach: a four-wheeled carriage seated for two 
inside, with a separate seat for the driver: an end 
compartment of a railway carriage with a seat on 
one side only: a covert motor-car seated for 
two.—flsfr'. (her.), cut evenly off, as the head or 
limb of an^ animal.—Also couped (kSopt). — n. 
coupee, (koo-pi') in dancing, a salute to a partner; 
while swinging one foot. [Fr., pa.p. of couper, 
to cut.] 

couple, kup'l, n. that which joins two things to¬ 
gether: two of a kind joined together, or con¬ 
nected: two: a pair, esp. of married or betrothed 
persons, dancers, golfers, hunting dogs: a rafter: 
a pair of equal forces acting on the same body in 
opposite and parallel directions (statics). — v.t. 
to join together.— v.i. to pair sexually.— ns, 
coup'lement, union: a couple; coup'ler, one 
who or that which couples or unites: an organ 
mechanism by which stops of one manual can be 
played from another or from the pedals; coup'- 
let, a pair, couple: a twin: two successive lines 
of verse that rhyme with each other; coup'ling, 
that which connects: an appliance for transmit¬ 
ting motion in machinery, or for connecting 
vehicles as in a railway train.—coup'ling-box, the 
box or ring of metal connecting the contiguous 
ends of two lengths of shafts.— ad}, well'-coupled, 
of a horse, well formed at the part where the 
back joins the rump. (O.Fr. copte —L. cSpula.] 
coupon, koo'pon, -pan, -p3, -pong, n. a billet, check, 
or other slip of paper cut off from its counterpart: 
a separate ticket or part of a ticket: a voucher 
that payments will be made, services performed, 
goods sold, or the like: a piece cut from an 
advertisement entitling one to some privilege: a 
party leader’s recommendation of an electoral 
candidate: a printed betting form on which to 
enter forecasts of sports results: rate of interest. 
[Fr. couper, to cut off.] 

coupure, kdd-pBr', n. an entrenchment made by 
the besieged behind a breach: a passage cut 
to facilitate sallies. [Fr. couper, to cut.] 
cour, enure, obsolete forms of cover, cower, 
courage, kur'(}, n. the qualitj' that enables men to 
meet danger without giving way to fear: 
bravery: spirit: desire (obs.). — inter}, take 
courage.— ad}s. cour'ageful; courageous (ka- 
ra'}as), full of courage: brave.— adv. conrft'- 
geously.—n. courk'geousneas.—^Dutch courage, a 
far; mate; mtS6n,fSbi; dhen (then) 
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factitious courage induced by drinking.—pluck 
up courage, to nerve oneself: to gather boldness: 
the courage of one’s convictions, courage to act up 
to, or consistently with, one’s opinions. [O.Fr. 
corage (Fr. ^;ourage), from L. cor, the heart.] 
courant, kdd-rant’, (her.) a4f. in a running attitude. 
— ns. courante', courant' ik^rSnt'), an old 
dance with a kind of gliding step, a coranto: 
music for it: (k6b-rant‘) a newspaper (now in 
titles only). [Fr., pr.p. of courlr, to run; see 
current.] 

courb, curb, kdorb, kurb, (5Aak.) v.i. to bend, 
stoop to supplicate.—bent (Spens. corbe). 
(Fr. courber —L. curvare, to bend.] 
courbaril, kdbr'bs~ril, n. the West Indian locust- 
tree: its resin, gum anime. (Fr. from Carib.] 
courbette, kdbr-bet', French form of curvet, 
courd (Spens.), for covered, 
courgette, kdbr'zhet, n. a small marrow. [Fr. 
courge, gourd.] 

courier, kdb'ri~»r, it. a runner: a messenger: a 
state messenger: an official guide who travels 
with tourists: a frequent title of newspapers. 
(Fr.,—L. currfre, to run.] 
cfHirlan, kdbr'hn, n. any bird of the American 

S enus Aramus, akin to the rails. [Fr., from a 
outh American name.] 

course, kSrs, kors, n. a run (arch.): path in which 
anything moves: the ground over which a race 
is run, golf is pla^'ed, or the like: a channel for 
water: the direction pursued: a voyage: a race: 
regular progress from point to point: habitual 
method of procedure: a prescribed series, 
sequence, process, or treatment, as of lectures, 
training, pills, etc.: e^ich of the successive 
divisions of a meal—soup, hsh, etc.: conduct: a 
range of bricks or stones on the same level in 
building: in lute, etc., one of two or more 
strings tuned in unison or in octaves: in bell¬ 
ringing, the series of positions of a bell in the 
changing order in which a set of bells is struck: 
(naut.) one of the sails bent to a ship’s lower yards 
(mainsail main course: foresail fore course: 
cross-jack mizzen course): (inpf.) the menses. 
— v.t. to run, chase, or hunt after.— v.i. to run: 
to move with speed, as in a race or hunt.— ns. 
cours'er, a runner: a swift horse (orig. a charger): 
one who courses or hunts: a swift running 
bird (Cursorius); cours'ing, hunting with grey¬ 
hounds.—cours'ing-joint, a joint between two 
courses of masonry.—in course, in regular order: 
of course (arch.); of course, by natural conse¬ 
quence: indisputably, often a mere apology for 
making a statement. [Fr. cours —L. cursus, 
from currire, cursum, to run.] 
court, kort, kort, n. space enclosed: space sur¬ 
rounded by houses: a piece of ground or floor 
on which certain games are played: a division 
marked off by lines on such a place: the palace 
of a sovereign: the body of persons who form 
his suite or council: an assembly of courtiers: 
attention, civility, as ‘to pay court’: hall of 
justice (iaw): the judges and officials who preside 
there: any body of persons assembled to decide 
causes: a sitting ofsuch a body: a court shoe.— 
v.t. to pay attentions to: to woo: to solicit: to 
seek.— ns. court'ier, one who frequents courts or 
palaces: one who courts.or flatters; court'ier- 
ism, the behaviour or practices of a courtier.— 
a<U. and adv. court'ierlike.— adv. court'ierly.— ns. 
court'ing, paying addresses, wooing; attendance 
at court (Spens.); court'let, a petty court.— 
a((/. court'like, courtly: polite.— ns. court'liness; 
court'ling, a hanger-on at court.— adi- court'ly, 
having manners like those of, or befitting, a 
court: politely stately: fair and flattering.— n. 
court'ship, courtly behaviour: wooing.—court'- 
bar'on, the assembly of freehold tenants of a 
manor under a lord; court'-card (see coat-card); 
couit'craft, the courtier’s art, intrigue: court'- 


cap'beard (Shak.), a movable cupboard or side¬ 
board on which plate was displaved; cont'-day, 
a day on which a judicial court sits; coart'-dieae, 
the special regulation costume worn on state or 
cetemonious occasions; cooit'-Aesa'er (obs.), a 
flatterer; court'-fotd, a fool or jester, formerly 
kept at court for amusement;, couit'-guide, a 
guide to, or directory of, the names and n»i- 
denccs of the nobility in a town; court'-hand, a 
modification of the Norman handwriting, as 
distinguished from the modern or Italian hand¬ 
writing, in use in the English law-courts from the 
16th century to the reign of George II; court'- 
house, a building where the law-courts are h^; 
court'-leet, a court of record held in a manor 
before the lord or his steward; court'-mar'tial, a 
court held by oSicers of the army, navy or air 
force for the trial of offences against service laws 
(one improvised in time of war round an iq>- 
turned drum for summary judgment was a 
drumhead court-martial):— pi. courts'-mar'tial; 
court'-plas'ter, sticking-plaster made of silk, 
originally applied as patches on the face by 
ladies at court; court'-roll, the record of a court 
of justice; court shoe, a light high-heeled dress 
shoe; conrt'-sword, a light sword worn as part 
of court-dress; court tennis, the old game of 
tennis, distinguished from lawn tennis; court'- 
yard, a court or enclosed ground attached to a 
house.—court holy water (obs.), empty compli¬ 
ments: flattery; out of court, without claim to 
be considered. [O.Fr. cort (Fr. cour)—L.I.. 
cortis, a courtyard— 1., cars, cohors, -tis, an 
enclosure; akin to Gr. chortos, an enclosed place; 
L. hortus, a garden. See yard.] 

Courteile, kdbr-teV, n. synthetic acrylic woollen 
fibre. [Trademark.] 

courteous, kurt'yas, kdrt'yas, adf. polite, consider¬ 
ate or respectful in manner and action: obiiging. 
— adv. court'eously.— ns. court'eousness; court¬ 
esy (k&rt‘, or kdrr'a-si),‘courteous behaviour: an 
act of civility or respe^: a curtsy: the life interest 
of the surviving husband in his wife’s estate 
(law). — V.I. to make a curtsy:— pr.p. court'esy- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. court'esied.— n. courtMy 
title, a title really invalid, but allowed by the 
usage of society—as to children of peers.—re¬ 
member your courtesy (obs.), please put on your 
hat; strain courtesy (see strain). [O.Fr. corteis, 
cortois; see court.] 

courtesan, -zan, kdrt', k&rt'i-zm, or -zan\ n. a 
court mistress: a whore. [Fr. courtisane —^It. 
cortigtana, orig. a woman of the court.] 

couscous, kdbs'kdbs, couscousou, -do', n. granu¬ 
lated wheat flour: a N. African dish of steamed 
couscous with meat, vegetabim, etc. [Fr.,—^Ar. 
kuskus—kaskasa, to pound; see cuscus (2).] 

cousin, kuz'n, n. formerly a kinsman generally: 
now, the son or daughter of an uncle or aunt: a 
term used by a sovereign in addressing another, 
or to one o^his own nobles: something kindred 
or related to another.— ns. cous'inhood, cous'in- 
ship.— ad/- cous'inly, like, or having the relation 
of, a cousin.— n. cous'inry, cousins collectively. 
—cous'in-ger'man, a first cousin: something 
closely related.—cross'-cous'ui, the son or 
daughter of one’s father’s sister or mother’s 
brother; first cousins, children of brothers and 
sisters, full cousins; first cousin once removed, 
the son or daughter of a cousin-german—some¬ 
times loosely called second cousin; forty-second 
cousin, vaguely, a distant relative; second 
cousins, the children of first cousins. [Fr.,—L. 
consabrlnus —con-, sig. connection, and sobrinus, 
applied to the children of sisters from the root of 
soror, a sister.] 

couter, koo'tar, (slang) n. a sovereign. [Said to be 
fWim Gypsy cuta, a gold piece.] 

coudi, kddih, obsolete pa.t. and pa.p. of can: 
could: knew: known: did: sometimes used at 
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present as back formation ofancoathi i.e. good- 
mannered. seidiisticated. etc. [O.E. pa-t- cUthe, 
pa.p. cgrA; see conU.) 

cmttliie, kd&th'i, (jScol.) a4l~ friendly, kindly: 
comfortable: snug. [l^ob. O.E. cOth, known.] 
comU. cootille, kSd'tW, n. a strong cotton fabric 
used in mattresses, etc. [Fr. coufi/.] 
couture, /USd-tSr', in U.S. -tSSr\ n. dressmaking or 
dress designing.— n. couturier Ikoo-tUr'-yd, in 
U.S. 'ld6r-),/'em. couturiire (-yer'), a dressmaker 
or dress designer. [Fr.] 

comrade. kdS-v8d’, n. a custom among savages in 
many ^rts of the world for the father to take to 
his bed at the birth of a child, and submit to 
certain restrictions of food, etc. [Erroneously 
attributed to the Basques; the O.Fr. couvade, 
from couver, to hatch, never having had this 
special meaning.] 

convert, koo-ver, (Fr.) cover (at table), 
covalent, k6-v&’hn-si, n. the union of two atoms 
by the sharing of a pair of electrons, one from 
each atom—cf. electrovalency.— adi- covft'lent. 
[L. CO-, together, and valency.] 
cove, kBv, n. a small inlet of the sea: a bay: a 
cavern or rocky recess: a curved junction of wall 
and ceiling (orcAi'r.).—v.r. to overarch.— adt- 
coved, formed with an arch.— n. coveiet, a small 
cove. [O.E. eofa, a room; O.N. kofi, Ger. 
koben.} 

cove, kSv, ishuif) n. a fellow, a customer:— dim. 

cov'ey. [Origin obscure.] 
covcilite, Ad-ve7'i7, kB'v»f‘, n. a blue mineral, cupric 
sulphide. [Cove//r, its discoverer.] 
coven, kuv'in, or ~an, n. a gathering of witches: 
a gang of thirteen witches. [See covin.] 
covenant, kuv'a~nant, n. a mutual agreement: the 
writing containing the agreement: an engager 
ment entered into between God and a person or a 
people—a dispensation, testament.—v.i. to enter 
into an agreement.—y.(. to agree to: to stipulate. 
— ad/- cov'enanted, agreed to by covenant: 
bound by covenant: holding a position under a 
covenant or contract.— ns. covenantee', the 
person to whom a covenant is made; cov'enanter 
(usually in Scotland, kuv-»-nant’»r), one who 
signed or adhered to the Scottish National 
Covenant of 1638 (the Solemn League and Coven¬ 
ant of 1643 was in effect an international treaty 
between Scotland and England for securing 
civil and religious liberty); cov'enantor, that 
party to a covenant who subjects himself to the 
penahy of its breach.—covenant of grace, re¬ 
demption, in Christian theology, that by which 
life is freely offered to sinners on condition of 
faith in Christ; covenant of works, that made with 
Adam as federal representative of the human race 
on condition of obedience. (O.Fr.,—L, con-, 
together, and venire, to come.] 
covent, kov'ent, kuv'ent, (.Shak.) n. a variant of 
convent. 

Coventry, kov', kuv’ant-ri, n. a town Of Warwick¬ 
shire.—Coventry blue, a blue thread once made 
there.—send to Coventry, to exclude from social 
intercourse. 

cover, kuv'er, v.t. to put or spread something on. 
over or about: to come or be on, over or about: 
to hide: to clothe: to protect: to screen: to 
brood or sit on: to suffice for: to provide for or 
against: to comprise: to traverse: to take as 
field of operations; to play a higher card upon: 
to table upon a coin of equal value in wagering: 
to set as for a meal: to copulate with—esp. of a 
stallion: to command with a weapon: to report. 
— v.i. to lay a table For a meal (obs.): to put one’s 
hat on.—n. that which covers or is intended to 
cover: a lid: the binding of a book: an 
envelope: undergrowth, thicket, concealing 
game, etc.: the table requisites for one person— 
plate, knife, fork, napkin, etc.: a pretext: a 
disguise: a confederate: a cover point.—n. 


cov'erage, area or (Jtg.) amount covered or in¬ 
cluded: the group or section of the community 
reached by an advertising medium: risks 
covered by an insurance: amount available to 
cover liabilities.— ad/, cov'ered, having a cover: 
sheltered, concealed: roofed over: with a hat 
on.—R. cov'ering, anything that covers.— ad/. 
cov'art, covered: concealed: secret: concealing 
(Spens.). — R. a feather covering the quill-bases 
of wings and mil: (usu. pron. kuv’ar) a cover for 
game: a shelter.— adv. cov'ertiy, in a covered or 
concealed planner.— n. cov'erture, covering, 
shelter: disguise: secret proceedings (.Spens.): 
the condition of a married woman as legally 
deemed under the protection of her husmind 
(faw).—cov'erall {U.S.y, a boiler suit; cover 
charge, a charge per person made by a restaurant, 
in addition to charge for food; cover crop, a 
subsidiary «rop grown partly to i>rotect the 
soil; covered wagon, a large wagon with bonnet¬ 
shaped canvas hood, esp. that used by pioneers 
to the American West: symbol of pioneering 
spirit: covered way, covert way (fort.), a path 
outside the ditch of a fort, sunk below the crest 
of the glacis to afford cover; cover girl, a girl 
pictured on a magazine cover; covering letter, 
letter to explain documents enclosed with it; 
cover glass, a thin glass placed over the object on 
a microscope slide; cover point, in cricket, etc., 
the player who supports point and stands to his 
right: the position of such a player; cov'erslut, 
an outer garment worn to hide rags or dirty 
clothes; covert coat, a short light overcoat; 
covert coating, cloth for such.—cover in, to fill 
in; to complete the covering of, esp. of roof of 
building; cover into, to transfer into; cover 
shorts, to buy in such stocks as have been sold 
short, in order to meet one’s engagements, etc.; 
cover the buckle, to execute a certain difficult 
step in dancing; cover up, to cover completely: 
to conceal, withold information (coll.). — n. 
cover-up. [Fr. couvrir (It. coprlre) —L. co- 
operire — co-, and operire, to cover.] 
coverlet, kuv'»r-lit, n. a bedcover.—Also eov'er- 
lid. [Fr. couvrir, to cover, lit (L. lectum), a 
. bed.] 

covet, kuv'it, v.t. to desire or wish for eagerly: to 
wish for wrongfully.— v.i. (Shak.) to desire (with 
for)'. — pr.p. cov'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. cov'eted,— 
ad/s. cov'etable; cov'eted.— adv. cov'etingly.— 
ns. cov'etise (obs.), covetousness: ardent desire: 
cov'etiveness (obs.), acquisitiveness.— ad/, cov'et- 
ous, inordinately desirous: avaricious.—m/r. 
cov’etously.— n. cov'etousness. [O.Fr. covelt(i)er 
(Fr. convoiter) —L. cupiditas, -atis — cupfre, to 
desire.] 

covey, kuv’i, n. a brood or hatch of partridges; a 
small flock of game birds: a party, a set. [O.Fr, 
cov«*e—L. cubare, to lie down.] 
covin, covyne, kov'in, kuv’in, n. a compact (arch.)'. 
a conspiracy: a coven.— adj. covinous (kuv') 
(arch.), fraudulent.— n. cov'ia-tree', a tree l^ore 
a Scottish mansion at which guests were met 
and parted from. [O.Fr. covin —L.L. convenium 
— con-, together, venire, to come.] 
coving, ko'vlng, n. the projection of upper storeys 
over lower: the vertical sides connecting the 
jambs with the breast of a fireplace, [^e cove.] 
cow, kow, R. the female of the bovine animals: the 
female of certain other animals, as the elk, 
elephant, whale, etc.: an ugly, ungainly, or 
slovenly woman (vulg.): an objectionable or 
rather despicable person or thing (Austr. slang)'. 
a trying situation or occurrence (usu. a fair cow) 
(Austr. slang): — pi. cows, older kine (kin) and 
(still in Scots) kye (kl). — ad/, cow'ish, like a cow: 
cowardly (5AoA.).—cow'bane, the water hem¬ 
lock (CIcuta vtrostt), often destructive to cattle; 
cow'bell, a bell for a cow’s neck; cow'berry, the 
red whortleberry (Vaccinlum vlUs-idaea)', cow'- 
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birdt cow btack'bird, an American bird (,Molo~ cowlad« wearing a cowl.— n- cowl'ing, the casing 

tkrus) of the troupial famiiy, that accompanies of an aeropbme engine. ^ Ji. cagefe; O.N. 

cattle, and drops its eggs into other birds* nests; kcfli skin to L. cucmlus, hood.] 

cowlKty, a boy who has the care of cows: a man cowl, kSl, kool, kowL (fUw. at arch.) n. a tiib or 

who has the charge of cattle on a ranch'(I/.S.): large vessel for liquids.— n. cowl'-ataff iShak.), a 

a rodeo performer iU.S,): a young inexperien- pole on which a basket or vessel is slung. [O.E. 

ced lorry*driver, or anyone who drives an unsafe ckfiil or O.Fr. cuvele, both—L.. cOpetta, dim. of 

or overloaded lorry (slang):—/em. cow'girl; cApa, a cask.] 

cow'*calf, a female calf; cow'catcher (U.S.), an cowp, kowp. See coop (2). 

apparatus on the front of a railway enrine to cowrte, cowry, kow’ri, n. a large gmus (Cypraea) 

throw off obstacles; cow cocky (see cockatoo); of gasteropods used among primitive people as 

cow'-cher'vil, -pars'ley, -weed, wild chervil; money and magical objects. [Hindi kairrf*] 

cow'feeder, a dairyman; cow'fish, a coffer-fisK cowslip, kow’slip, n. a species of primrose, with 

(with cowlike head): a manati: any smali flowers in umbels, common in pastures; inU.S., 

cetacean; cow'grass, perennial red clover: the marsh-marigold.—ocff. cow'slip'd, covered 

zigzag clover; cow'hand, cow'heel, an oxfoot with cowslips. (O.E. cOslyppe —cfl, cow, styppe, 

stewed to a jelly; cow'herd, one who herds cows; slime, i.e. cow-dung.] 

cow'Ude, the hide of a cow; the hide of a cow cox, koks, a shortened form of coxswain. 

made into leather: a coarse whip made of coxa, koks'o, n. the hip: the proximal joint of an 

twisted strips of cowhide.—v.r. to whip with a arthropod’s leg.— a^. cox'al.— n. cecsaii'^(/^a). 

cowhide.—cow'bouse, a building in which cows pain in the hip. [L.] 

are stalled, a byre; cow'-leecb, a cow-doctor; coxcomb,kokr'kd>n, n. astripofredclothnotched 
cow'lick, a tuft of turned-up hair on the fore- like a cock’s comb, which professional fools used 
head; cow'-pars'nip, an umbelliferous plant, to wear: the head (Skok.): a fool: a fop.— atUs. 
homeed (Heracleuni sphondyltum) used as coxcombic (-kSm', -kom'), -a), coxcom'tcal, fop- 
fodder; cow'-pea, a leguminous plant (Vigna pish: vain.—n. coxcombicai'ity.— ady. cex- 
slnensis) of Asia, used like French beans; cow'- comb'ically.— n. cox'combry, the manner of a 
pii'ot, a West Indian demoiselle fish, said to coxcomb, [cock's comb.] 
accompany the cowflsh; cow'-plant, an asclepia- coxiness. See cock (1). 

daceous plant of Ceylon (Gymnema lactiferum) coxswain, cockswain, kok’sn, or kok’swan, n. one 
with a milky juice; cow'poke (U.S.), a cowboy; who steers a boat: a petty officer in charge of a 
cow'pox, a disease that appears in pimples on boat and crew.— v.t. and v.i. to act as coxswain 
the teats of the cow, the matter thereof used for (for).—Often contr. cox. [cock, a boat, and 
vaccination; cow'puncber, a cowboy: a driver swain.] 
of cows; cow'shed, a cowhouse; cow'-tree, a coxy. See cock (1). 

South American tree (Brostmum galactodendron) coy, kol, adJ, bashful: affectedly shy.— vJ. to 
of the mulberry family, that produces a nourish- caress (Shak.): to disdain (5kak.): to affect 
ing fluid resembling milk; cow'-wheat, a yellow coyness (with it) (arch.). — mU. coy'isb.— adv. 
flowered scrophulariaceous plant (Melampyrum), coy'ishly.— n. coy'ishness.— adv. coy'ly.— n. coy'- 
with seeds somewhat like grains of wheat.—till ness. [Er. col —L. qulitus, quiet.] 
the cows come home, for a long time of unfor- coyote, k5-y5‘t&, ki-bt'i", kl'llt, n. a prairie-wolf, 
seeable duration. [O.E. cA, pi. ry; Ger. kuh; a small wolf of N. America:— pi. coyotes or 
Sans, go, a bull, cow.] coyote. [N^x. coyotl.] 

cow, kow, kow, (Scot.) n. a branch, bunch of twigs, coypu, kol’poo, or -pod', n. a large South American 
besom. [Poss. O.Fr. coe —L. cauda, tail.] aquatic rodent (Myopotamus) yielding nutria 

cow, kow, v.t. to subdue the spirit of; to keep fur—^now found wild in East Anglia. [Native 

under.— ad}, cowed, abjectly depressed or in- name.] 

timidated. [Perh. from O.N. kdga; Dan. kue, coystrel, coystril. Same as coi^l. 
to subdue.] coz, kuz, n. a contraction of cousin, 

cow, kow, (Dickens) n. a chimney cowl. [A coze, koz, v.i. to chat.—^Also n. [Fr. causer.] 
variant of cowl (1).] cozen, kuz’n, v.t. to cheat.— ns. coz'enage, 

cowan, kow'zn, (Scot.) n. a dry-stone-diker: a deceit; coz'ener. (Perh. Fr. cousiner, to claim 
mason who never served an apprenticeship: one kindred; see cousin.] 

who tries to enter a Freemason’s lodge, or the cozier, cosier, kd'xi-»r, (Shak.) n. a cobbler, 
like, surreptitiously. [Origin doubtful.] [O.Fr. causere, tailor—L. cdnsuire, to sew 

coward, kow'srd, n. a reprehensibly faint-hearted together.] 
person: one without courage: often applied to cozy. See cosy. 

one who, whether courageous or not. brutally crab, krab, n. any of the Brachyura or short¬ 
takes advantage of the weak.— v.t. to make tailed decapod crustaceans: Cancer (sign of the 
cowardly.— ad}, cowardly: with tail between zodiac and constellation); a portable winch: 
legs (ker.).—ns. cow'ardice (-is), want of courage; (in p/.) the Ipwest throw at hazard—two aces: 
timidity; cow'ardliness.— ad}, cow'ardly, having a crab-louse.— v.i. to drift or fly sideways: to 
the character of a coward: befitting a coward: fish for crabs.—a<(is. and m/rs. crab'like; crab'- 
characteristic of a coward.— adv. like a coward: wise.—crab'-eat'er, a sergeant-fish: an antarctic 
with cowardice.— ns. cow'ardry (Spens. coward- seal.— ad}, crab'-faced, having a peevirii coun- 
ree); cow'ardship (Shak.). [O.Fr. couard (It. tenance.—crab'-louse, a crab-shaped louse 
codardo) —L. cauda, a tail.] infesting the hair of the pubis, etc.—crab’s'- 

cowdie-gum; -pine; cowrie-pine. See kauri. eyes, crab'-stones, prayer-brads, the scarlet and 
cower, kow'ar, v.i. to sink down through fear, etc.: black seeds of the Indian liquorice tree (Abrus 
to crouch shrinkingly.—oslv. cow'eringly. [Cf. precatorius): a limy concretion in the cray-fish's 
O.N. kura, Dan. kure, to lie quiet.] stomach.— v.l. crab'-si'die, to go sideways like a 

cowhage, cowage, cowitcb, kow’i}, -Ich, n. a crab.—crab'-yaws, framboesia tumours on the 
tropical leraminous climber (Mucuna): the soles and palms—catch a md>, to sink the oar 
stinging hairs on its pod, used as a vermifiige: too deeplji (or not enough) in the water and 
its pods. [Hindi kavac.] fall back in consequence. [O.E. crabba; Ger. 

cowheard, cowherd, Spenserian spellinra of coward, kreks.] 

cowLkow/,n. acaporhood: a monks hood: the crab, krab, n. a wild bitter apple: a sour-tempered 
badge of monkhood; a monk: a cover for a person. — ns. crab'-apple; crab'stick; crab'-tree. 
chimney; an engine bonnet: a cowling.—v.r. to [Ety. doubtful.] 

make a monk of: to cover like a cowl.— ad}, crab, krab, v.t. (of hawks) to claw: to decry. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllgbles: d’s-m»nt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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critieiie: to obitruet, wndc, or fhistrate.— r. 
doJcction: fault-ftndiiui. [crikO).] 
cnobod, krd)’U. aij. iil*natured: harsh: rough 
(arch.): crooked (arch.): undecipherable: 
cramped.— ah, crabb'edly.— n. crabb'ednen.— 
dhbb'y. [crab (1) intermixed in meaning 
snth crab (2).] 

crab^mt, •oil. -wood. See carapa. 
crack, krtUc, v,t. and v./. to make or cause to make 
a sharp sudden sound: to break into chinks: to 
split: to break partially or suddenly: (of 
petroleum, etc.) to break into simpler molecules: 
to boast (obs.).— v.i. (Scot.) to chat.—v.r. to 
break open (as safe): to solve the mystery of (a 
code). —II. a sudden sharp splitting sound: a 
chink: a flaw: a blow, a smack: a moment: 
break (of day): a friendly chat (Scot.): house¬ 
breaking (s/ong): an expert: apertboy (SAak.): 
a quip: a try (slang). — at^. (coll.) excellent: 
exp^.— atH- craved, rent: demand: crazy.— 
n. crack'er, one who or that which cracks; a 
boaster, a lie: the pin-tail duck: a thin crisp 
biscuit (esp. U.S.): a gay favour-filled tubular 
package that explodes when the ends are pulled: 
a firework tied zigzagwise that bounces at each 
explosion; a poor white (U.S.): a curl-paper 
or curling rag: a rapid pace (slang). — afi. 
crack'en, crazy: unbalance.—crack'brain, a 
crazy person.— adj. crack'brained.—crack'er- 
jadc, cnck'aiack, a person or thing of highest 
excellence.—Also aO -— adJ. crack'er-barr'el 

(V.S.), of homely philosophy.—crack'-halt'er, 
ctack'-hemp, crack'-rope (obs.), one likely or 
deserving to be hanged.— adi- crack'jaw, hard to 
pronounce.—crack'pot, a crazy person.—^Also 
adi. —cracks'inan, a burglar; crack'-tryst (obs.), 
one who breaks an engagement—crack a 
bottle, open or drink a bottle; crack a crib 
^thieves' slang), to break into a building; crack a 
iokc, to utter a joke with some effect; crack 
credit, to destroy one’s credit; crack down on, 
to take firm action against; crack the whip, to 
assert authority suddenly or forcibly; crack up, 
to praise: to fall suddenly, to go to pieces; fair 
crack of the whip, a fair opportunity; get cradt- 
iag, to get moving quickly. [O.E. cracian, to 
crack; cf. Du. kraken, Gael, crac.] 

crackle, krak'l, v.i. to give out slight but frequent 
cracks.— n. the giving out of slight cracks; a 
kind of china-ware, purposely cracked in the 
kiln as an ornament.—n. crackling, the rind of 
roast pork: (in pi.) skinny part of suet without 
tallow.— adj. crackly, brittle.—n. crack'nel, a 
Ibfht, brittle biscuit: (in pi.) pieces of fat pork 
fried crisp. [Freq. of crack.] 

Craoovian, kra~kd'vi-»n, adi. pertaining to Cracow. 
— ns. cracovienne (-c/i'), a lively Polish dance: 
musk for it, in 2-4 time.—Also krako"wiak; 
cracowe (krak'ow), a long-toed boot fashionable 
under Richard II. 

cradle, kri'di, n. a bed or crib in which a child is 
rock^: infancy (fig.): pigce .of origin or 
nurture: a framework, esp. one for keeping 
bedclothes from pressing on a patient, or one 
under a ship for launchmg: a rocking box for 
gold-washing: an engraver’s knife used with a 
rocking motion.— v.t. to lay or rock in a cradle: 
to aurtqre.—R. cri'dling.— ns. crb'dle-scythe, 
a broad scythe used in a cradle framework for 
cutting grain; cri'dlewalk (obs.), an avenue 
arched over with trees. [O.E. cradol; ety. 
obscure.] 

craft, kfwr, R. cunning: artifice (obs.); dexterity: 
ait: dolled trade: occupation: a ship or ships 
(of any kind, orig. small); aircraft, spacecraft.— 
r./. to exercise one’s craft (Shak., Cor. IV, vi. 

118).—r.r. to make or construct, esp. with careful 
tikm.—adj. craft'y, having skill: cunning: wily: 
(see arty-aafty).-^r. craftily.— n. craft'iness. 
— adl» craft'less, free from craft: unskilled in 


any craft.—ns. cralt'-broth'er, a person engaged 
in the same trade as another; craft'-guild, an 
association of men engaged in the same trade.— 
ns. crafts'man, one engaged in a craft; crafts'- 
manship, craft'manship; crafts'master (obs.), 
one skilled in a craft. [O.E. critfi', Ger. krpfi, 
power.] 

crag, krag, n. a rough steep rock or point: a 
shelly deposit mixed with sand, found in the 
Pliocene of East Anglia (geol.). — adj. cragg'ed, 
craggy.— ns. cragg'edness, cragglness.— adJ. 
cragg'y, full of crags or broken rocks; rough: 
rugged.— R. crag'-^-tair (geoL), a hill-form 
with steep declivity at one end and a gentle slope 
at the other.—oq/. crag'fast, unable to move 
from a position on a crag.— n. crags'man, one 
skilled in climbing rocks. [App. conn, with 
Gael, creag, carraig.) 

crag, krag, n. neck: throat. [Cf. Du. kraag, Ger. 
kragen, the neck.] 

craig, krSg, n. Scots form of crag (cliff) and of 
crag (neck).—craig'fluke, the witch (Pleur- 
onectes cynoglossus), a flat fish, 
crake, krSk, (dial.) n. a crow, a raven: a corn¬ 
crake: a croak: the crv of the corncrake-— v.i. 
to utter a crake.—crake-berry, crowberry. [Cf. 
corncrake, croak.] 

crake, krak, (Spens.)n., v.t. and v.i. boast, [crack.] 
cram, kram, v.t. to press close: to stuff: to fill to 
superfluity; to overfeed: to feed with a view to 
fattening: to make believe false or exa^rated 
tales (slang): to teach, or get up, hastily for a 
certain occasion (as an examination, a lawsuit), 
to the extent required for the occasion.— v.i. to 
eat greedily: to get up by cramming:—pr.p. 
cramming; pa.t. and pa.p. crammed.— n. a 
crush: a lie (slang): information that has been 
crammed: the system of cramming.— ad/s. 
cram'-fuH'; cramm'able; crammed.—n. cramm'- 
«r, a person or machine that crams poultry: 
one who crams pupils or a subject: a lie (slang). 
[O.E. crammian; O.N. Arcm/a, to squeeze; Dan. 
kramme, to crumple.] 

crambo, kram'bd, n. a game in which one gives a 
word to which another finds a rhyme; rhyme.— 
R5. cram'boclink, -jingle, rhyming. [Prob. from 
L. ertunbi repetita, cabbage served up again.] 
crame, krStm, (Scot.) n. a booth for selling goods. 

[From Du. or Low Ger.] 
craiiioisy,.crainesy, kram'sz-i (or -oi-zi), adi. and 
n. crimson. [See crimson.] 
cramp, kramp, n. an involuntary and painful con¬ 
traction of a voluntary muscle or group of 
muscles (in U.S. often in p/.): restraint: cramp- 
iron: a contrivance with a movable part that 
can be screwed tight so as to press things together. 
— adj. hard to make out (used of handwriting): 
cramped: narrow.—v.r. to affect with spasms: 
to confine: to hamper: to fasten with a cramp- 
iron.— ns. cramp'et, cramplt, a scabbard-chape: 
a cramp-iron: a crampon* an iron foot-board 
for curlers; cramp'on, a grappling-iroq: a 
spiked contrivance for climbing mountains or 
tel^aph poles or walking on ice.— adi- cramp'y, 
affected or diseased with cramp: producing 
cramp.—cranqi'-bark (U.S.), the guelder-rose, or 
its medicinal hark; cramp'-bone, the patella of 
the sheepj an old charm for cramp; cramp'-fish, 
the electric ray or torpedo; cramp'-iron, a piece 
of metal bent at both ends for binding things 
together; cramp'-ring, a ring formerly blessed by 
the sovereign on Good-Friday against cramp and 
falling si^ness.—bather’s cramp, paralysis 
attacking a bather; writer’a cramp, or 
scrivener’s palsy, a common disease affecting 
those in the habit of constant writing, the 
muscles refusing to obey only when an attempt 
to tvrite is made.—cramp mie’s style, to restrict 
one’s movements or actions. [O. Fr. crampe ; cf. 
Du. kramp, Ger. kramp/.] 


fdfe,fiir; mg, Mr (her); mine; mdte,filr; mOte; mSSn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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cno, kroM, H. a mcuure of caitadty for herrings it-Md, krito"), n l»ddoek*t faml stuflisd whh a 

just huided in port—371 gallons.—coup the cran compound of oatmeal, suet, onions, and P 9 per. 

(Scot.^ to upsM, or be upset, as plans. [Prob. crap, kmp, n. money (ohr. sUmg): excrement 
irom Gael. cnuM, a measure.) (v«V.): rubbish nonsense 

cranberry, krtm*b»r-l, #i. the red acid berry of a —v.i. to defecate (vulg.). {O.I>u. iicnqm.} 
small everpeen shrub iVaecinUm Oxycoccos; crape, fcrdp. n. a thin ^ fabric, tights twisted, 
Erkaceae) growing in peaty bogs and marshy without removing the natural gwn-Hisually 
grounds: thelargerberry of an American species dyed blade, used for mournings.-—<«&. made ot 
(K. macrocarpum): extended loosely to other crape.—v./. to clothe with crape: tofirlzzie(hair). 
species of the genus: the shrub itself.—cran'- —am. cnm'y*—crapehaim%cnpdumgrr(co//.),a 
berry*trae (CA.5.), the guelder-rose. [For crane- pessunist. [O.Fr. crespe (Fr. cr^pe)—L. crispus, 
berry; a late word; origin obscure; cf. Ger. crisp.] 

kranbeere or kranichbeere.] crapie, krap'l, iSpens.') n. Same as gnpP^’ 

crancli, kranch, n. and v.t. Same as crunch. craps, krms, n., used as if ring., a gambling game 
crane, hrSn^ n. any bird of the Gruidae, large in which a player rolls two dice.—moting 
wading birds with long legs, neck, and bill: a oraps, playing this game, [crab (1), lowest throw 

bent pipe for drawing liquor out of a cask: a at hazard.] 

machine for raising heavy weights—^both named crapulence, krap'O-bns, n. sickness caused Iw 
from their likeness to the bird.— v.t. to raise with excessive drinking: intemperance.— aits, enm • 
a crane; to stretch as a crane does its neck.—v.i. nleat, crap'nious.— n. crapulos'i^. [Fr. cranik 
to stretch out the neck: to pull up before a —L. cri^la, intoxication.] 
jump.—crftn'age, theuseofacrane: the price cran, crayer, krSr, n. a trading vessel. [O.Fr. 
paid for the use of it.—crane'-fly, a fly (Tipula) crater.\ 

with very long legs.—the daddy-long-legi.— atU. crash, krash, n. a noise as of thinm breaking or 
crane'-necked.—cranes'bill,crane’s'-bill, any wild being crushed by falling: the shock of two bodies 
species of Geranium, from the beaked fruit, meeting: the failure of a commercial under- 
[O.E. cran; Ger. kranich, W. garan.J taking: a fall or rush to destruction.— adt- 

crane. Same as cranium. intended to lessen effects of a crash: planned to 

cranium, kra'nt~»m, n. the skull: the bones meet an emergency quickly: involving sudden- 
enclosing the brain:— pt. ml'nia.— ad/, crft'nial. ness, or speed, great effort.— v.i. to fall to pieces 
— n.pl. Crtnii'ta (soot.), the main division of with a loud noise: to move with such a noise: to 
Chordata, having a cranium.—n. ciiniog'nomy, come to grief: (ofaircraft) to alight with damage, 
cranial physiognomy.—ot^. ciflniolog'ic^.— ns. —^r.r. to dash in pieces: to drive to a crash: to 

crinioI'ogiBt; erbniorogy, the study of skulls: intrude upon uninvited.—cradt'-dive', a sudden 
phrenology; criniom'eter, an instrument for dive of a submarine; crash'-belmet, a cushioned 
measuring the skull; criniom'etry; crimes'- safety head-dress for racing motorists, etc.— v.l, 
copist,a phrenologist; crinios'eopy, phrenology; and v.t. craah'-land, to land (an aircraft) in such 
criniot'omy (Gr. tomi, a cut; ^stetrics), the act a way as to damage it seriously.—crash'-lantyng; 
of breaking down the head of the foetus.— crash'pad, padding inside a motor vehicle to 
cranial index, the breadth of a skull as a percen- protect the occupants in case of accident—odf. 

tage of the length. [L.L. cranium —Gr. krOnion, crash'-proof. [From the sound.] 
the skull.] crash, krash, n. a coarse strong linen. [Perh. flrom 

crank, krangk, n. a crook or bend: a conceit in Russ.] 

speech: a whim: a faddist: an arm on a shaft crasis, krd's/s, n. the mixture of different elements 
for communicating motion to or from the shaft in the constitution of the-body: temperament: 
(mack.). — V.I. to move in a zigzag manner: to the mingling or contraction of two vowels into 
turn a crank (often with up). — v.t. to shape like a one long vowel, or into a diphthong (gran.):— pi. 
crank: to provide with a crank: to move or cri'ses (-sdz). [Gr. krdsfs, mixture.] 
seek to move by turning a crank.—od/. crooked: crass, kros, ad/, gross: thick: dense: stupid.— ns. 
crabbed: loose or slack.— adv. crank'ily.— n. crassament'um, the thick part of coagulated 
crank'iness.— ad/, crank'y, crooked: infirm: blood: the clot; crass'itude, co^aeness: 
full of whims: cross.—crank'case, a box-like density: stupidity.—odv.crass—n. crasa'acaa. 
casing for the crankshaft and connecting-rods of — n.pl. CrassSli'ceae, a family of succulent 
some types of reciprocating-engine: cnmk'shaft, plants including stone-crop and house-leek. [L. 
the main shaft of an engine or oUier machine, crassus.J 

which carries a crank or cranks for the attach- Crataegus, kra-ti'gss, n. the hawthorn genus, 
ment of connecting rods. [O.E. crane, cf. Ger. [Latinised from Gr. kratalgos.] 
krank.J cratch, krach, n. a crib to hold hay for cattle, a 

crank, krangk, adj. brisk: merry.—^Also adv. manger.— n.pl. cratches, a swelling on a horse’s 
[Origin unknown.] pastern, under the fetlock. [Fr. criche, manger; 

crank, krangk, crank-sided, krangk-si'did, (nan/.) from a Gml. root, whence also crib.] 
adJ. liable to be upset.— n. crank'nus, liability crate, krSt, n. a wicker-work case for packing 
to be upset. [Ety. uncertain.] crodeery in, or for carrying fruit: a packing- 

crankle, krangk’I, n. a turn, winding, or wrinkle, case: an open frame-work of spars: a decrrolt 
an angular protuberance.— v.t. and v.i. to bend: aeroplane or car—v.r. to pack in a crate. [L. 
to twist. [Freq. of crank.] critis, a hurdle.] 

crannog, kran'og, n. in Scotland and Ireland a crater, krUt'sr, n. a large bowl for mixing wine 
fortified island (partly natural and partly artifi- (our.): the mouth of a volcano: a hole in the 
cial) in a lake: a lake-dwelling. [Gael, crann, a ground where a meteor has fallen, or a shell, 
tree.] mine, or bomb exploded:. a cavity formed in the 

cranny, ^ran'/,». a rent: a chink: a secret place, carbon of an electric arc.— n. Crfiterdi'us, a 
— v.i. to enter crannies.— adi. crami'icd, having genus of ftinnel-shaped fbngi.— ad/s. crateriftm 
crannies, rents, or fissures. [Fr. cran, a notch.] {krat-er’i-fSrm, or kr&t'er-i-fdrm), cup-shaped: 
cranrench, krdn'rtMi, iScot.) n. hoar-frost, crat'erona.—crater lake, one formed in the 
[Origin obscure; poss. fVom Gaelic.] crater of an extinct volcano. [L.,—Gr. krSter, a 

crants, krants, {Shak.) n. the garland carried mixing bowl.] 

before the bier of a maiden and hung over her cratur, kri'ter, (Ir. and Scot.) n. creature.—the 
grave. [Ger. kranz, a wreath, a garland.] cratur, whisiky. 

crap, krap, krdp, n. Scots form of crop.—v.t. to craunch, krdneh. A form of crunch, 
crop: to cram, stuff.—crappit-head, -Imd {krap'- cravat, krs-vat’, n. neckcloth worn chiefly by men. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-msnt; for ceruin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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— y.t. to dress in a cravat. {Fr. cravat* —^intro¬ 
duced in 1636 ftom the Cravates or Croatians.] 
crave, krSv, v.t. to beg earnestly: to beseech: to 
requite: to long for—it. a longing: a claim 
(Scots Jaw). — m. crav'er, one who craves: a 
beggar: crav'ing, a longing. [O.E. crafian, to 
crave; O.N. kre/Ja.] 

craven, kr&v’n, n. a coward: a spiritless fellow.— 
adj. cowardly: spiritless.— v.t. (Shak.) to render 
spiritless.— adv. crav'enly.— n. crav'enness.—to 
cry craven, to surrender. [Origin obscure.] 
craw, kr6, n. the crop, throat, or first stomach of 
fowls: the stomach of animals generally. [M.E. 
crawe\ not found in O.E.; cf. Du. kraag, neck.] 
crawfish. See crayfish. 

crawl, krSl, v.l. to move slowly with the body on 
or close to the ground: to move on hands and 
knees: to creep: to move slowly or stealthily: 
to behave abjectly: to warp: to be covered with 
crawling things: to swim using the crawl stroke. 
—R. th» act of crawling: a slow pace: an 
alternate overhand swimming stroke.—n. crawl'- 
er, one who or that which crawls: an abject 
person: a sluggish person: a creeping thing: 
a cab moving slowly in hope of a fare: a cater¬ 
pillar tractor: a baby’s overall.— n. crawi'- 
mg.— atJJ. creeping: lousy, verminous.— act/. 
craw'ly (coll.), with, or like the feeling of, 
something crawling over one: creepy. [Scand.; 
O.N. krafla, to paw; Dan. kravle.] 
crawl, krdi, n. a pen for keeping fish: a kraal. 
Crax, kraks, n. the curassow genus of birds, 
crayfish, kr&’fish, crawfish, kro'fish, n. a large 
fresh-water decapod crustacean: the Norway 
lobster: the winy lobster. [M.E. crevice — 
O.Fr. crevice (Fr. dcrevisse, a crayfish)—O.H.G. 
krebiz, a crab.] 

crayon, kra’en, n. a pencil made of chalk or pipe¬ 
clay, variously coloured, used for drawing: a 
drawing done with crayons.— v.t. to draw with a 
crayon.—in crayons, of a picture, made by 
crayons. [Fr. crayon — craie, chalk, from L. 
crita, chalk.] 

craze, krSz, v.t. to shatter (Milt.)-, to crack: to 
cover with fine cracks (as pottery): to weaken: 
to impair: to derange (of the intellect).— v.i. to 
develop fine cracks: to become mad.—n. a crack, 
flaw: a finely cracked condition: insanity: 
fashion, fad: a small structural defect in plastic. 
—a^. crazed.— adv. craz'ily.— n. craz'iness.— 
nil/, craz'y, frail', cracked: insane: demented: 
fantastically composed of irregular pieces (as a 
quilt or pavement).—crazing mill, a mill for 
crushing tin-ore. [Scand.; cf. Sw. krasa, Dan. 
krase, to crackle; also Fr. icraser, to crush.] 
cicagh, crcach, krehh, n. a foray: booty. [Gael. 
creack.) 

creak, krik, v.i. to make a sharp, grating sound, as 
of a hinge, etc.— n. a grating noise, as of an 
unoiled hinge.— adv. creidt'ily.— adj. creak'y. 
[From the sound, like crake, and croak.] 
cream, krem, n. the oily substance that rises on 
milk, yielding butter when chuiued: that which 
rises to the top: the best part of anything: any 
cream-like substance, as cold cream for the skin, 
etc., or any dish largely made of cream, or like 
cream, as chocolate-cream, ice-cream, whipped- 
cream, etc.— v.l. to take off the cream from: 
to treat with cream: to make creamy.— v.l. to 
gather or form as or like cream.— adj. of the 
colour of cream: prepared with cream: of 
sherry, sweet.— ns. cream'ery, an establishment 
where butter and cheese are made from the milk 
suppliml by a number of producers: a shop for 
mlOc, butter, etc.; cream'inen.— adj. cream'y, 
full of or like cream: gathering like cream.— 
craam'-cake, a kind of cake filled with creamv 
material, etc.; cream'-cheese', cheese made with 
eTtam.—ad]s. cteam'-coloured, of the colour of 
cream, light yellow; cream'-faced, pale-fachd; 


credence 

cream'-laid, of a cieam-colour or white with a 
laid water-mark.—cieam'-nut, the Brazil nut; 
cream'-sUce, a wooden blade for skimming 
cream from milk.— adj, cream'-wove, of a cream- 
colour or white, and wove—cream of tartar, a 
white crystalline compound made by purifying 
argol, potassium hydrogen tartrate; cream an 
tartar tree, the baobab: an Australian tree of the 
same genus. [O.Fr. cresme, creme —L. ehrlsma 
—Gr. ehrlsma, unction.] 

creance, kri’ans, n. the cord which secures the 
hawk in training. [Fr. criance.] 
creant, kri'ent, adj- creating: fomuitive. [L. 
creans, -antis, pr.p. of'creSre; see create.] 
crease, kris, n. a mark made by folding or doub¬ 
ling anything: a regulative line, of three kinds 
—bowling crease, from behind or astride of which 
the bowler must bowl, popping-crease, 4 feet in 
front of it, at which the batsman plays and 
behind which is his ground, return-crease, mark¬ 
ing the sideward limits of the bowler (cricket ).— 
v.t. to make creases in.— v.i. to become creased. 
— adj. creas'y, fhll of creases.— adj- crease- 
resistant, -resisting, of a fabric, not becoming 
creased in normal wear. [Origin uncertain.] 
crease. See kns. 
creasote. See creosote. 

create, kri-Ht', v.t. to bring into being or form out 
of nothing: to bring into being by force of 
imagination: to make, produce, or form: to 
design: to invest with a new form, office, or 
character: to institute: to be the first to act (a 
part).— v.i. (slang) to make a fuss.— adj. (Mill.) 
created.— adj. creftt'able.— n. creft'tion (kre-S'- 
sh»n), the act of creating, esp. the universe: that 
which is created, the world, the universe: a 
specially designed garment.— adj. crei'ticnal.— 
ns. cre&'tionism, the theory of special creation 
(opp. to evolutionism): the theory that God 
immediately creates a soul for every human being 
born (opp. to rraduc/aR/'sm>^-crefi'tiani8m; 
crefl'tioniat.— adi- creft'tive, having power to 
create: that creates: showing, pertaining to, 
imagination, originality.— adv. crefi'tively.— ns. 
cre&'tiveness; creativ'ity (kre-a-tiv'), state or 
quality of being creative: ability to create; 
cre&'tor, one who creates: a maker;—/cm. 
creS'trix, crei'tress; creft'torship.— adp. creat- 
urai (kri'char-al), crea'turely, pertaining to a 
creature or thing created.— ns. creature (kre'char), 
anything that has been created, animate or 
inanimate, esp. an animated being, an animal, a 
man: a term of contempt or of endearment: a 
dependent, instrument, or puppet: (coll. —usu. 
with the) alcoholic liquor; crea'tureship; 
creature comforts, material comforts, food, etc.: 
liquor, esp. whisky; the Creator, the Supreme 
being, God. [L. creare, -Stum, to create, 
creatura, a thing created.] 
creatine, kr€'a-tin, -tin, n. a constant and charac¬ 
teristic constituent of the striped muscle of 
vertebrates (C 4 H,N( 0 |).— adj- creatic (kri-at'lk), 
relating to flesh.— n. crS'atinine, dehydrated 
creatine (CiHtNiO) found in urine and muscles. 
[Gr. kreas, kreatos, flesh.] 
criche, kresh, n. a public nursery for children. 
[Fr. criche, manger.] 

credence, kr#'d!sRs,R. belief: trust: precautionary 
tasting of food for a great man’s table (o6s.): 
a sideboard (obs.): the small table beside the 
altar on which the bread and wine are placed 
before being consecrated: a shelf over a piscina. 
— n. credendum (kri-den'dam), a thing to be 
believed, an act of faith (pi. creden'da).— adJs. 
erd'dent, credible: credulous: believing: cre¬ 
dential (krl-den'sM), giving a title to belief or 
credit.— n. that which entities to credit or 
confidence: (in pi.) esp. the letters by which 
one claims confidence or authority among 
strangers.— ns. credibil'ity (kred-), cred'ibloica. 
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—o^f. md'ibto, that in» be believed: seemingly 
worthy of belief or of confidence: of a nuc* 
tear weapon, in whose use and effectiveness 
one can believe.— adv. crcd'ibly.~-ii. cred'it, 
belief: esteem: reputation: honour: distinc* 
tion: good character: acknowledgment: sale 
on trust: time allowed for payment: the side of 
an account on which payments received are 
entered: a sum placed at a person’s disposal in 
a bank up to which he may draw: in American 
schools and colleges, certified completion of a 
course of study counting towards a final pass: 
a credit title.— v.t. to believe: to trust: to sell 
or lend to on trust: to enter on the credit side of 
an account: to set to the credit of (with to or 
with). — adj. cred'itabic, trustworthy: bringing 
credit or honour.— n, cred'itableness.—^v. 
cred'itaUy.— ns. cied'itor, one to whom a debt 
is due; erS'db (L. crido, pron. krS'dd, I believe), 
the Creed, or a musical setting of it for church 
services; credulity (Jcri-dH'U-tl). credulousness: 
disposition to believe on insufficient evidence.— 
adi- credulous (kred'), easy of belief: apt 
to believe without sufficient evidence: unsus¬ 
pecting.— adv. cred'iUously.— n. cred'ulousness.— 
credibility gap, gap between what is claimed or 
stated and what seems probable; credit card, 
a card obtainable from a credit card company 
which, in places where the card is recognised, 
enables the holder to have purchases, services, 
etc. debited to an account kept by the company: 
a similar card issued by other organisations, or by 
certain banks (to be used with cheque-book); 
credit titles, acknowledgments of the work of 
participators other than actors, projected on the 
screen at the showing of a cinematograph film. 
[L. cridire, criditwn, to believe.] 
ciddit, krd-de, (Fr.) credit.—credit foncier 
(Ji-sya), lending of money on security of landed 
proMity, repayable by terminable annuity; 
erddit mobiiier (mo-be-lyS), lending of money on 
movable property. 

credit, etc., credulity, etc. See credence, 
cree, kre, v.t. of grain, to soften by boiling or 
soaking. [Fr. crever, to burst.] 

Creed, krid, n. a form of teleprinter. [From the 
inventor, Frederick George Creed (1871-1937).] 
creed, krid, n. a summary of articles of religious 
belief, esp. those called the Apostles', Nicene, 
and Athanasian: any system of belief.— adjs. 
creed'al, cred'al. [O.E. credo —L. ' crido, I 
believe.] 

creek, krik, n. a small inlet or bay, or the tidal 
estuary of a river: any turn or winding: in 
America and Australia, a small river or brook.— 
adJ. creek'y, full of creeks: winding. [Prob. 
Scand., O.N. kriki, a nook; cf. Du. kreek, a bay; 
Fr. crique.] 

Creek, krik, n. a member of any of the tribes 
of American Indians who formed the Creek 
Confederacy. [Prob. dreek, a river.] 
creel, kril, n. a basket, esp. a fish basket. [Origin 
obscure.] 

creep, krip, v.i. to move with the belly on or near 
the ground: to move or advance slowly or 
stealthily: to slip or encroach very gradually: to 
grow along the ground or on supports, as a vine: 
to fawn or cringe: to have the physical sensation 
of something creeping over or under the skin: to 
shudder: to drag with a creeper {naut.). — v.t. 
(.Milt. , etc.) to creep on:— pa.t. and ^.p- crept.— 
A. a crawl: a slow slipping or yieluing to stress: 
crystallisation or rise of a precipitate on the side 
of a vessel above the surface of a liquid: a 
narrow passage: (in p/.) a horrible shrinking: a 
silent, boring, or unpleasant person (slang). — ns. 
c r ee p ier, anyftiing that creeps: a creeping plant, 
esp. a Vit|dnia creeper: a small bird that runs 
up trees (Certhia): a kind of grapnel: an end- 
chain or conveyor.— adj. creep'ered, covered 


with a creeper.—u. craep'ie, a low stool: a stool 
of repentance.— adJ. craap'iag.—odr. craap'ingly. 
—adfs creep'y, crev'y-craiM'y.—ecev'-hoie, a 
hiding hole: a subterfuge.—adf. cr ae p 'niuuae, 
silent and shrinking.—creeping Jenny, money¬ 
wort, a creeping plant (Lysimachia Nummi- 
larla); creeping Jem (sfoiig), a slinking person; 
the creeps, a feeling of horror or revulsion. [O.E. 
criopani Du. krulpen.} 
creese, crease. See kris. 

creesh, krish, (Scot.) v.t. to grease.—^, grease.— 
adj. creeeh'y. [O.Fr. craisse —L. crassus, fat.] 
crdroailMre, krS-mi-yer\ n. a zigzag line of forti¬ 
fication: a rack railway. [Fr., pot-hook.] 
cremaster, krl-mas't»r, n, a muscle of the spermatic 
cord: the organ of attachment in lepidopterous 
pupae. [Cr. kremastir, suspender— kreman- 
nynat, to hang.] 

cremate, kri-mdt\ v.t. to bum ([esp. a dead body). 
— ns. cremd'tion; cremi'tionist, one who advo¬ 
cates cremation; cremit'or, one who cremates: 
a furnace for cremation: an incinerator.— adJ. 
crematorial (krem-a-td‘ri-al, -to'). —it. creniaM'- 
rium, a place for cremating dead bodies.— adj. 
crem’atory (-a-tar-l). — n. a crematorium. [L. 
cremare, -Stum, to bum.] 
cr8me, krem, n. (for Fr. crime) cream—applied to 
various creamy substances.—erfime de menthe 
(da mat), a peppermint-flavoured liqueur, 
creme de la crime, krem da la krem, (Fr.) cream of 
the cream, the very best, 
cremocarp, krem'o-karp, (hot.) n. the charac¬ 
teristic fruit of the Umbeiliferae, composed of 
two one-seeded halves which split apart and 
dangle from the top of the axis. (Gr. kreman- 
nynai, to hang, karpos, fruit.] 

Cremona, krim-6'na, it. a kind of violin made at 
Cremona in Italy. 

cremona, cremome, kri-mo’na, krl-mSr’na, n. 
erroneous forms of croonoma. 
cremor, kri'mdr, n. thick juice. [L.] 
cremosin, cremsin, krem'zin, (Spens.) adj. crimson, 
crenate, -d, krin'at, kren'St, krennit’, -id, (bot.) 
adj. having rounded teeth between sharp notches. 
— ns. cri'na, a notch or tooth; crenfi'tion; 
cren'ature.— adjs. cren'ulate, -d, finely notched or 
crenate. [From an inferred L. crina, a notch.] 
crenel, kren'l, (archil.) n. a notch in a parapet.— 
v.t. to indent with crenels.— v.t. cren'mlate, U.S. 
cren'elate, to embattle— adjs. cren'ellate, -d, 
embattled: indented.—ir. crenelU'tion.— adJ. 
cren'elled. [O.Fr. crenel —inferred L. crina, a 
notch.] 

creodont, kri'd-dont, n. any member of a group of 
primitive fossil carnivores, appearing in Eocene 
times. (Gr. kreas, flesh, odous, odontos, tooth.] 
creole, kri'ol, kri-61', adj. and n. strictly applied in 
the former Spanish, French, and Portuguese 
colonies of America, Africa and the East Indies 
to natives ofgiure European blood (in opposition 
to immigrants bom in Europe or to coloured 
natives): native, but not aboriginal or in¬ 
digenous: loosely, native, but of mixed blood: 
applied to the native French or Spanish stock in 
Louisiana (U.S.): a colonial patois (Frendi, 
Spanish, etc.): a negro born in America— 
earlier cred'lian.—n. (cqp.) (also creolised 
language) a language formerly a pidgin which 
has developed and become the accepted language 
of a region. [Fr. criole—^p. crioUo, dim. of 
criado, nursling— criar, lit. to create, hence to 
bring up, nurse—L. creare.] 
creophagous, kri-of'a-gas, adj. flesh-eating. [Gr. 
kreas, flesh, phagein, to eat.] 
creosote, creasote, kri'a-sot^ n. an oily liquid 
obtain^ by destnictive distillation of wood-tar: 
a somewhat similar liquid got from coal-tar 
(creosote oil, or coal-tar creosote.—v.r. to treat 
with creosote.—creosote-plaat, an American 
bush (Larrea metficanai fam. Zygapkyllaceiui) 
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thmt smells of creosote end forms dense scrub. 
[Gr. knot, flesh, sdlir, saviour—sdre/n, to save.] 
crspaace, kri'pms, n, a wound on a horse's hind 
aiuJe*joint, caused by the shoe of the other hind- 
foot. [L. crepOrtf to break.] 
cidpe, krdP. krep, H. a crape-like fabric: rubber 
rolM in thin crinkly sheets (crtpe rubber).— v.t. 
to frizz, as hair.—its. crep'oluie, a lipht crape- 
like dress material; crep'on, a similar fabric 
made of silk or nylon.—crtpe-de-chine (dr shin), 
a crape-like fabric, originally of silk.—cr^ie'- 
haagw (see crape).—adi. cripe'-soled', soled 
with crtoe rubber.—cripe paper, thin crinkled 
paper, ^ee oape.] 

crepitate, krep't-tSt, v.t. to crackle, snap: to 
rattle: (of beetles) to discharge an offensive 
fluid.—odf. crep'itant, crackling.—n. ciepitk'- 
tion, the act of crepitating: crackle: a sound 
deteicted in the lun^ by auscultation in certain 
diseases.—odf. crep'itktive.—it. crcp'itns. [L. 
crepitdre, -&tum, freq. of crepare, to crack, 
rattle.] 

crept, krept, pa.t. and pa.p. of creep. 
crepnMiilar, kri~pm‘kil-l»r, mO. of or pertaining to 
twilight—also crepus'cidoos.— ns. crepuscule, 

{krep'as-kSl, or -6s’), crepuscie (krep’as-l, or m'), 
twilight. [L. crepuscutum — creper, dusky, 

obscure.] 

crescendo, kresh-en’dd, {mus.) att}. and adv. 

S adually increasing in loudness.—n. increase of 
udness: a passage of increasing loudness.— 
Also v.f.—Often eres., cresc., or <. [It., 

increasing.] 

cr eace nt , kres'ant, krez', adf. increasing: shaped 
like the waxing moon.—n. the waxing moon: a 
figure like the crescent moon: the Turkish 
(ori^ally Byzantine) standard or emblem: the 
Turkish power: the Moslem faith: a curved 
range of buildings (sometimes applied at 
random): a crescent-shape roll or bun.— n. 
cresc'entade, a religious war for Islam.— ad/s. 
cresc'ented, crescentic i-ent'Uc), formed like a 
crescent; cresc'ive, increasing. [L. crescire, to 
grow, pr.p. crescens, -entis.] 
creaol, kris’ol, it. a product of distillation of coal- 
tar resembling phenol—C tH| 0. [From creosote 
and alcoho/.] 

cress, kres, it. a name for many pungent-leaved 
cruciferous plants of Lepidium (garden cress), 
Rorippa (watercress), Arabis (rock-cress) and 
other genera: extended to other plants of 
similar character, as Indian cress (Tropaeolum). 
— ad/, cress'y, abounding in cresses. [O.E. 
cresse, cerse; cf. Du. kers, Ger. kresse.] 
cresset, kres'it, it. an iron basket, or the like, for 
combustibles, placed on a beacon, lighthouse, 
wharf, etc.: a torch generally. [O.Fr. cresset, 
crasset (Fr. creuset) —Old Ou. kruysel, a hanging 
lamp.] 

CTCsL krest, n. the comb or tuft on the head of a 
cock or other bird: the summit of anything, as a 
roof-ridge, hill, wave: the mane of a horse, etc.: 
a ridge along the surface of a bone (aitor.): a 
plume of feathers or other ornament on the top 
of a helmet: an accessory figure originally sur¬ 
mounting the helmet, placed on a wreath, etc., 
also used separately as a personal cognisance on 
plate, etc. (her.). — v.t. to furnish with a crest or 
serve as a crest for: to surmount.—crest'ed, 
having a crest: having an elevated appendage 
like a crest (bof.).—o^s. crest'fallen, dejected: 
cast-down; crest'less, without a crest: not of 
hi^ Mrth. [O.Fr. creste (Fr. crite) —L. crista.] 
cmaceons, krt-t&'shas, afi. compost of or like 
(duUk: (cap.) belonging to the uppermost 
gystem of the Secondary of Mesozoic rocks, in- 
anding in England the Wealden, the Gault and 
Onensand, and the Chalk.—Also n. [L. 
eriOceia — crita, chalk.] 

Cretan, kri'tan, CrMk, kri'tlk, ad/, and n. 


belonging to Crete. —nr. cretic, a metrical foot 
consisting of one short syllable between two long; 
eri'tism, a lie. [Gr. kritikos — Kriti, Crete.] 
cretin, kret’in, krlt'in, n, one affected wfth 
cretinism.— n. cret'inism, a state of defective 
mental development, with bodily deformity or 
arrested growth, due to failure of secretion of the 
thyroid gland.—ad)r. cret'inous, cret'iniaed, 
-ized, cret'inoid. [Fr. critin —L. ckrtsMnus, 
human creature.] 

cretonne, kret-on’, or kret’on, n. a strong printed 
cotton fabric used for curtains or for covering 
ftimiture. [Fr., prob. from Cretan in Nor¬ 
mandy.] 

creutzer. Same as kreutzer. 


to a cleft in a glacier: a breach in a canal or river 
bank (U.S.). — v.t. to fissure with crevasses.— n. 
crevice (krev'Is), a crack or rent: a narrow 
opening. [O.Fr. crevace —L. crepare, to creak, 
break.] 

crbve-GWur, krev-keer, (Fr.) heartbreak, 
crew, kroo, n. a set, gang: a ship’s company: 
oarsmen and steersman manning a racing boat: 
group in charge of bus, train or aeroplane.— v.i. 
to act as a crew member on a ship, etc. (esp. with 
for). —crew cut, a short, seaman style of hair-cut. 
[O.Fr. enue, increase— croistre, to grow.] 
crew, kroo, pa.t. of crow, 
crewe, kroo, (Spans.) n. a pot. [O.Fr. crue.] 
crewel, krdS'al, n. a fine worsted yam used for 
embroider and tapestry: work in crewels.— v.t. 
to work in crewel.— ns. crew'elist, crew'ellery, 
crewel'work. [Orig. a monosyllable, crate, 
crewle", ety. dub.] 

crewels, crnel(l)8, kroo'alz, (Scot.) n.pl. the king’s 
evil, scrofula. [Fr. icroueltes.] 
criant, kri'ant, kre-S, ad/, garish, discordantly 
coloured. [Fr.] 

crib, krib, n. a manger or fodder-receptacle; a 
stall for oxen: a bin: aerate: a child’s bed: a 
cabin or hut: a confined place: a house (thieves’ 
slang): a job (slang): a timber framework for a 
dam, a pier foundation: a mine-shaft lining, etc. 
a pilfering, or the thing pilfered: a plagiarism: 
a key or baldly literal translation, used by school¬ 
boys, etc.: the discarded cards at cribbage, used 
by the dealer in scoring.— v.t. to put in a crib: to 
confine: to pilfer: to plagiarise:—pr.p.cribb'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. cribbM.— ns. cribb'age, a card 
game in which each player discards a certain 
number of cards for the crib, and scores by 
holding certain combinations and by bringing 
the sum of the values of cards played to certain 
numbers; cribb'age-board, a scoring-board for 
cribbage, with holes for pegs; crib'-bit'ing, in 
horses, a vicious habit of biting the manger, etc., 
and swallowing air; crib'work, work formed of 
cribs. [O.E. crib; Ger. krippe.] 
cribble, krib’l, n. a coarse screen or sieve used for 
sand, gravel or corn: coarse flour or meal (obs.). 
— v.t. to sift or riddle (obs.): in engraving, to 
produce a dotted effect.— a^. cribbred.— n. 
cribell'iim, an accessory spinning-ormn of 
certain spiders:—pi. cribcll'a.— ad/s. cribeH'ar; 
criUd (Fr. kri-blS) (engraving), punctured like a 
sieve, dotted; crib'rita (or krib'), crib'rose, 
perforated like a sieve.— n. cribr&'tion, sifting.— 
ad/, crib'rifonn, perforated. [L. cribrum, dim. 
cribellum, a sieve.] 

CricetuB, krt-sS’tas, n. the hamster genus. [Mod. 
L.—Slav, name of hamster.] 
crick, krik, n. a spasm or cramp of the muscles, 
esp. of the neck.—v.r. to produce a crick in. 
[nob. imh.] 

cricket, krik'lt, n. a saltatory, orthopterous insect, 
allied to grasshoppers and locusts. [O.Fr. 
crlguet’, cf. Du. krekel, Ger. kreckel.] 
cricket, krik'lt, n. an outdoor game played with 
bats, a ball, and wickets, between two sides of 
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eitvon each: that which is fair and sporting 
(fiott.). — v.l. to play at ciidwt— h. crkk'etsr.—n. 
and adj. cridt'etmg. [Fr. erfgueti not O.E. 
cryee, a stock.] 

cricket, krik'it (tUal.) R. a low stool. [Ety. 
unknown.] 

cricoid, krVkold, (anat.) ad}> ring-shaped.— n. a 
cartilage of the larynx. [Gr. krtkoeUks — krikos, 
a ring, and eldos, form.] 

cri do cnnr, kri d» kanr, (Fr.) a cry from the 
heart—heartfelt, passionate entreaty, complaint, 
reproach. 

criM, crier, cries. See cry. 
crikey, cricky, crickey, krikU, krik’t, (r/eng) 
interj., a mud oath or expression of surprise. 
[Euphemism for Christ.] 

crime, krim, n. a violation of law, esp. if serious: 
an act punishable by law: such acts colleMively 
or in the abstract: an act gravely wrong morally: 
sin: an accusation (5pe/u.): a cause or motive of 
wrongdoing (5peRs.).—v.r. (mi/.) to charge or 
convict of an infraction of law.— a^s. crime'ful, 
criminal; crime'less, without crime, innocent: 
criminal {krim'-), relating to crime*, guilty of 
crime: violating laws.—n. one guilty of crime. 
— ns. crim'inalist, one versed in criminal law; 
criminarity, guiltiness.— adv. crim'inally.—v.r. 
crim'inate, to accuse.—n. criminft'tkm, act of 
criminating: accusation.— odJs. crim'inative, 

crim'inatory, involving crimination.— ns. crimi- 
norogist; criminol'ogy, that branch <d' anthro¬ 
pology which treats of crime and criminals.— 
adj. crim'inous, criminal—now chiefly in the 
phrase 'a criminous clerk’.—n. crim'inonaness.— 
crime sheet (.mil.), a record of oflences; criminal 
conversation, often crim. con., adultery. [Fr.,— 
L. crimen, -inis.] 

crimen falsi, kri'msn fal'si, kre'men fal'si, (L.) 
crime of perjury; crimen lacsac majestatis, 
ii'se mtU-»s-tS'lls, U’sl ma-yes-tS'tis, high 
treason. 

crime passionel, krim pa-syo-nel, (Fr.) a crime due 
to (sexual) passion. 

crimine, crimini, krim'i-ni, (arch.) interj. an 
ejaculation of surprise or impatience. [Perh. 
from Christ; see crikey.] 
crimp, krimp, adJ. made crisp or brittle.— v.t. to 
press into folds: to curl (hair): to bend into 
shape: to gash: to seize or decoy.— n. a curl or 
wave: a hindering factor (coll.): one who 
presses or decoys (sailors, etc.).—n. crimp'er, one 
who or that which crimps or corrugates.—v.r. 
crimp'le, to contract or draw together: to plait: 
to curl.— adJ. crimp'y, frizzy.—crimp'ing-inm, an 
iron instrument used for crimping hair or 
material; crimp'ing-machine', a machine for 
forming crimps or plaits on ruflies. [O.E. 
gecrympan, to curl; cf. cramp, and Du. krimpen, 
to shrink.] 

crimaoo, krim’zn, n. a deep red colour, tinged with 
blue: red in general.—deep red.—v.r, to 
dye crimson.—v.i. to become crimson: to blush. 
[M.E. crimosin —O.Fr. cramoisin; from Ar. 
qirmisi, scarlet— qirmiz, kermes, from which it is 
made.] 

crinaU kri’nat, adJ. of or belongi^ to the hair.— 
adJs. crin'ate, -d, having Iwr; crinig'erous, 
hairy; eri'nite, hairy: resembling a tuft of hair 
(hot.); crrnose, hairy.—crinicuPtural, relating 
to the culture or growth of the hair. [L. crinis, 
the hair.] 

crine, krin, (Scot.) v.l. to shrink or shrivel. [Gael. 
crion, dry.] 

cringe, krlijj, v.i. to bend or crouch with servility: 
to submit: to fawn: to flatter with mean 
servility.— n. a servile obeisance.— ns. cringe'- 
ling, crin'ger, one who cringes.— n. and ad/. 
cring'ing.— adv. crin'gintfy, in an obsequious 
manner. [Related to O.E. crincan, crlngan, to 
shrink; cf. crank (1).] 


etfagla, kring'gt, n. a small pieoe of rope worked 
Into the bolt-rope ttf a sail, and containJiig a 
metal ring or thimble. [Gmc.; cf. Oer. AringeiL] 
crUte. See crinal, crinoM. 
crinkle, krlt^k'l, v.t. to twist, wrinkto, tainqt.—v.l. 
to wrinkle up, curl—n. a wrinkle.—^, criak'iy. 
wrinkly.—n. and adf. crink'um-crank'um, a wora 
applied fiunfliarly to things intricate or crooked. 
[Related to O.E. crincan; see cringe.] 
crinoid, krln’oid, krtn'tdd, n. a feathw-star or sea- 
lily, an echinoderm of me class CrinoM'ea, with 
cup-shaped body and branching arms and well 
develop^ skeleton, usually attached \ty a jointed 
stalk, mouth upwards, well known in fossil 
forms as encrinites or stone-lilies.—^Aiso adJ. 
—R. crinite (krIn' or krbi'it), an enerinhe or fosul 
crinoid.— ad/, crinoid'al.— ad/, and r. crkmki'eaa, 

i Gr. krlnoeitHs, like a lily— krlnon, a lily, ebbu, 
brm.] 

crinolins, krin'e-lln, -lin, n. ori^nally a stiff fhbric 
of hor^air and flax: this or other means to 
distend women’s attire: a hooped petticoat or 
skirt made to project all round by means of steel- 
wire: a netting round ships as a guard against 
torpedoes.—n. crinolette', a small crinoline 
caiuing the dress to project behind only.—odf. 
crin'oluied. [Fr., crln —^L. crinis, hair, and Hit— 
L. linum, flax.] 

crio-vhinx, kri’S-^fingks, n. a ram-headed sphinx. 

[Gr. krios, a ram, sphinx, a sphinx.] 
cripes, krips, (slang) interj. expression of surprise 
or worry. [Euphemism for Christ.] 
cripple, krip'l, n. a lame person— ad/, lame.— v.t. 
to n»ke lame: to lame: to disable, impair the 
efficiency of.— rs. crippledom: crippling, a prop 
set up as a support against the side of a building. 
[O.E. crypel; conn, with crew.] 
crisis, kri'sis, n. point or time for deciding any¬ 
thing, the decisive moment or turning-point:— 
pi. crises (kri'sez). [Gr. krlsls, from krinein, to 
decide.] 

crisp, krisp, adj. curling closely: having a wavy 
surface: so diy as to be crumbled easily: brittle: 
short (of pastry): fresh and bracing: firm, the 
opposite of limp or flabby.—v.r. to curl or twist: 
to make crisp or wavy: to ripple.— r. a piece of 
food fried or roasted to crispness.— adJs. cris'- 
pdte, -d, having a crisp or wdvy appearance .—rx 
crispd'tion; crisp'ature, a curling; crisp'er, one 
who or that which crisps.—oav. criwl7-— tt. 
crisp'oesB.— adj. crisp'y.—crisp'ing-i'roa, -pin, a 
curling-iron. [O.E.,—L. crispus.] 

Crispin, kris'pin, n. a shoemaker, from Crispin of 
Soissons, the patron saint of shoemakers, 
martyred ISth-Ctetober 287. 
criss-cross, kris'-kros, n. the cross at the beginning 
of the alphabet on a hornbook (see crise-crosB- 
row, at Christ): a mark formed by two lines in 
the form of a cross, as the signature of a permn 
unable to write his luime: a network of crossing 
lines: repeated crossings: cross-purposes: a 

game of noughts and crosses_ adJ. and adv. 

crosswise.—v.r. and v.i. to cross repeatedly. 
[From christ-cross.] 

crista, kris'ta, n. a crest.— ad/s. crist'atc, crested: 
cris'tiform. [L.] 

criterion, kri-ti’risn, n. a means or standard of 
judging: a test: ande, standard, or canon:—p/. 
critl'rla. [Gr. krtterion — krltis, a judge.] 
cridi, krith, n. a unit of mass, that of 1 litre at 
standard tmnperature and pressure. [Gr. 
krithi, barleycorn, a small wei^t.] 
crithomancy, krith'B-maasi, n. divination by the 
meal strew^ over the victims of sacrifice. [Gr. 
krithi, barley, and manteik, divination.] 
critic, krit'ik, n. one skilled in estimating the 
quality of hteraiy or artistic work: a profes¬ 
sional reviewer: one skilled in textual studies, 
various readiivs, and the ascertainment of the 
original words: a fhult-finder.— at^. crit'ical, at 
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or retating to a tumbib-point, transition or crisis: 
deciuve: relating to criticism: .rigorously 
discriminating: captious: of a condition in 
which a chain reaction is self-sustaining.— odv. 
erit'kally.—nr. crit'icalness, critical'ity; crit’i> 
caster, a petty critic.— atU- criticiaable — 
v.r. crit'iciaei -iie, to pass judgment on; to 
censure.—nr. crit'icism, the art of judging, esp. 
in literature or the fine arts: a critical judgment 
or observation: critique ikrl-tek'; Fr.), a 
critical examination of any production: a 
review.—critiixd angle, the least angle of inci¬ 
dence at which a ray is totally reflect^; critical 
path aaalyeia, worl^g out with the aid of a 
computer the sequence of operations that must 
be followed in order to complete a complex 
piece of work in the minimum time; critical 
ph ao e o p h y, that of Kant which is based on a 
critical examination of the faculty of knowledge; 
critical temperature, that temperature above 
which a gas cannot be liquefied by pressure 
alone.—higher or historical criticism, as distin- 
ipiiahed from textual or veriial criticism, the 
mquiry into the composition, date, and authen¬ 
ticity of the books of the Bible, from historical 
and liters^ considerations. [Gr. kritikos — 
krhtein, to judge.] 

critter, crittur, krlt'ar, {U.S, dial, and coll.) n. 
creature: animal. 

croak, krOk, v.l. to utter a low hoarse sound, as a 
frog or raven: to grumble: to forebode evil: to 
die islaag). — v.t. to utter croakingly.— n. the 
sound of a frog or raven.— n. croak'er.— adv. 
croak'ily.—n. ooak'ing.— adj. crr^k'y. [Imit.] 
croche, krdck, n. a knob at the top of a deer’s 
horn. [Fr.) 

crochet, krd'shS, n. looping work done with a 
small hook.— v.l. and v.t. to work in crochet 
pr.p. crodieting {krd'sha~ing); pa.t. and pa.p. 
crocheted (Arrd'sAdd).—crocheting, action of croch¬ 
et: crochetwork. [Fr. crochet — croche, croc, a 
hook.) 

crocidolite, kro-sid'o-lit, n. a fibrous mineral 
consisting mainly of silicate of iron and sodium, 
called blue asbestos-, in S. Africa also a golden 
alteration product or pseudomorph of this 
mineral, largely quartz. [From Cr. krokis, 
ddos, nap of cloth, and lithos, stone.] 
crock, krok, n. a pot or jar: a potsherd.—n. 
crock'ery, earthenware: all types of domestic 
pottery. [O.E. croc; Ger. krug\ perh. of Celt, 
origin, as in W. crochan, a pot, Gael, crogan, a 
pitcher.] 

crock, krok, (dial.) n. dirt, smut.— v.t. to besmut. 
[Origin doubtful.] 

crock, krok, n. an old ewe: an old horse: a 
broken down or decrepit person or thirty— v.l. 
to break down (often with iqi).— v.t. to disable. 
[Cf. Norw. and Sw. krake, a poor beast.] 
crock^ krok'It, (archit.) n. an ornament on the 
sloping sides of a pediment,,pinnacle, etc., usu. 
like curled leaves or flowers. [See croquet.] 
crocodile, krok'a-dil, n. a large reptile of the Nile 
with bony scutes and horny scales: extended to 
others of the genus (Crocodi'ius) or order 
(Crocodil’ia, or Loricata, alligators, gavials, etc.): 
leather from crocodile skin: a double file of 
school pupils taking a walk.— adJ. and n. 
crocodilian (diV). — n. crocodirite ( 065 .), captious 
arguing—from a sophistical problem about a 
crocodile.—crocodile bird, a bird, perh. a plover, 
said to pick the crocodile’s teeth or take leeches 
from its throat: crocodile tears, hypocritical 

fi •f—from the old story that crocodiles (which 
ve large lachrymal plands) shed tears over the 
hard necessite of killing animals for food. [L. 
crocodilus~-Or. krokodeilos, a lizard.) 
crocus, krS'kas, n. a bulbous iridaceous plant with 
brilliant yellow, purple, or white flowers: in old 
chemistry, various yellow or red powders (crocus 


of Mars, coicothar).— adl. croceate, krB'sl-dt 
(o6r.), croceouB (krd’shl-as), safibon-coloured.— 
n. crocoite (krd'kd-lt); crocoisite (krS‘, or kg'), 
a bright red mineral, lead chromate. [L. crocus 
— Gr.krokos', prob. of Eastern origin; cf. Heb. 
karkom, and Ar. kurkum, saffron.] 
crocus, krB'kss, (slang) n. a quack. 

Croesus, kre'sss, n. a very rich man. [Croesus, 
king of Lydia, of fabulous wealth.] 
croft, kroft, n. a small piece of arable land esp. 
adjoining a dwelling: a small farm.—lu. 
croft'er; croft'ing. [O.E. croft', perh. cog. with 
Du. kroft, hillock.] 

croissant, krwS-sd, n. a crescent roil. [Fr.] 
croix de guerre, krvrd d» ger, (Fr.) military 
decoration for heroism in action, 
cromack. Same as crammock, cniromack. 
Cro-Magnon, krd-mag'nsn, krd-man'y3, adl. per¬ 
taining to a type of man, long-skulled but short¬ 
faced, surviving from Aurignacian times to the 
present day. [From Cro-Magnon, in Dordo^e, 
where the first skulls of this race were found.] 
crome, cromb, krdm, kroom, (dial.) n. a hook or 
crook.— v.l. to draw with a crome. [Cf. Du. 
kram.] 

cromlech, krom'lehh, -lek, u. a stone circle: for¬ 
merly applied to a dolmen. (W. cromlech — 
crom, curved, circular, and Hech, a stone.] 
cramorna, cromorne, krd-mSrn'(a), it. a knimm- 
horn: a krummhorn stop. [Fr. cromorne—Ger. 
krummhorn.) 

crone, kran, n. an old woman, usually in contempt 
—rarely an old man: an old ewe. [Perh. O.Fr. 
carogne, carrion, hag, directly or through Du.] 
cronet, kro’nel, (cbs.) n. the hair growing over the 
top of a horse’s hoof, [coronet.] 
crook, krongk, (Austr. slang) ad), ill: of poor 
quality; unfavourable. [From crank (I).] 
crony, krdn'l, n. an old and intimate companion. 
[Said to be orig. university slang—Gr. chronlos, 
long-continued, perennial.] 
croodie, krood'l, (Scot.) v.l. to cower down, 
snuggle. [Origin unknown.] 
croodie, krood'l, krd&d'l, (Scot.) v.l. to murmur 
like a dove. [Imit.] 

crook, krdbk, n. a bend, anything bent: a curved 
tube used to lower the pitch of a wind instru¬ 
ment: the bending of the body in reverence 
(obs.): a staff bent at the end, as a shepherd’s or 
. bishop’s: an artifice or trick (obs.): gibbet 
(Spens.): a professional swindler or thief.— adj. 
(Austr. slang), i\\'. angry: unfair: unscrupulous. 
—y.f. to bend or form into a hook: to turn 
from the straight line or from what is right 
(obs.). —v.l. to bend or be bent.— aeO- crook'ed, 
bent- like a crook: not straight: deviating 
from rectitude, perverse.— adv. crook'edly.— n. 
crook'cdness.—it. crook'back (Shak.), a hunch¬ 
back.— at^s. crook'backed; crook'-kneed; 

crook'-shoul'dered.—a crook in the lot, any trial 
in one’s experience; go crook on (Austr. slang), 
to upbraid, rebuke. [^ob.O.N.krdAcr; cf.Dan. 
krog.) 

croon, kroon, v.l. (Scot. krUn) to utter a low, 
monotonous inarticulate sound like a bull: to 
murmur: to lament murmuringly: to sing or 
hum in an undertone.— v.t. and v./. to sing 
quietly in an extravagantly sentimental manner. 
—Also n.— ns. croon'er; croon'ing. [Cf. Du. 
kreunen, to groan.] 

crop, krop, n. the top or end of anything, as a tree 
or twig (arch.): a sfirout: a finial (archit.): a 
whip-handle: a hunting whip with loop instead 
of fash: an end cut off: an act or mode of 
cutting: mode of cutting or wearing short hair: 
the total quantity produced, cut, or harvested: 
the total growth or produce: a cultivated plant, 
collectively: that which is produced at a time, 
a growth, supply: a season’s yield: an entire 
hide: the crew, a dilatation of a bird’s oeso- 
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phagus: a aimilar structure in another animal: 
an outcrop.—y.t. to cut off the top, ends, mar- 
gint, or loose parts of: to cot short: to mow, 
reap, or gMher: to bite off in eating: to raise 
crops on: to cut the hair of.—v./. to yieid a crop: 
to come to the surface (with up or out): hence, 
to come (up) casually, as in conversation:—pr.p. 
cropp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. cropped.—n. crop'ful, 
as much as the crop can hold {pi. crop'fuls).— 
od/. crop'tull' {Milt.), satiated.— ns. cropp'er, one 
who or that which crops: a plant that yields a 
crop; one who raises a crop for a share of it: a 
kind of pigeon noted for its lam crop: a small 
platen printing machine: a Tali: a failure; 
cropp'ing, act of cutting off: the raising of crops: 
an outcrop (geo/.); cnqip'y, one of the Irish 
rebels of 1798 who cut their hair short, like the 
French Revolutionists.— adj. crop'bound', suf* 
fering from impaction of the crop.— ns. crap* 
dusting the wraying of crops with fungicides or 
insecticides irom the air; crop-duster, one who 
does this; crop'-ear, a person, horse, doL etc., 

with cropped ears_ adjs. crop'-eaiM, having 

ears cropped, or hair cropped to show the ears (a 
Cavalier jibe at a Puritan); crap'sick, sick of a 
surfeit.—come a cropper, to have a fall, perhaps 
from phrase neck and crop. [O.E. crop, the 
top shoot of a plant, the crop of a bird; Du. 
crop, a bird’s crop.] 

croquet, krd'ki, n. a game in which wooden balls 
are driven by means of long-handled mallets, 
through a series of arches.— v.t. to drive away by 
striking another ball in contact. [North Fr. 
croguet, a dial, form of crochet, dim. of croc, 
troche, a crook.] 

croquette, krd-ket’, n. a ball or round cake, 
esp. of minced meat or fish, seasoned and fried. 
[Fr.,— croquer, to crunch.] 

croquis, kro-ke, (Fr.) an outline or rough sketch. 

crore, krdr, kror, n. ten millions, or one hundred 
lakhs. [Hind. karor.J 

crosier, crosier, krd'z{h)y9r, n. the pastoral staff 
or crook of a bishop or abbot: erroneously, an 

archbishop's cross_ adJ. cro'siered. [M.E. 

crose or croce —Late L. crocia, a crook.] 

cross, kros, n. a gibbet on which the Romans ex¬ 
posed malefactors, typically consisting of two 
pieces of timber, one placed transversely to the 
other: the particular one on which Christ 
suffered: the symbol of the Christian religion, 
or of the crusades: the Christian doctrine of 
atonement; a representation of Christ’s cross: 
any object, figure, or mark formed by two parts 
or lines transverse to each other, with or without 
elaboration: a staff surmounted by a cross: a 
monument not always in the form of a cross, 
where proclamations are made, etc.: a place in a 
town or village where such a monument stands 
or stood; across-shaped pendant or medal: the 
transverse part of an anchor, or the like: a sur¬ 
veyor’s cross-staff; a crossing or crossway: any¬ 
thing that crosses or thwarts: adversity or 
affliction in general: mixing of breeds: a hybrid; 
something intermediate in character between two 
other things; unfairness or dishonest practices, 
esp. in sport where one corruptly allows himself 
to be beaten: a game or race lost by collusion: 
the obverse of a coin, formerly often stamped 
with a cross {obs.): hence, a coin {arch.). — aiff. 
lying across or crosswise: transverse: oblique; 
adverse: interchanged: peevish: hybrid: dis¬ 
honest: balancing, neutralising.— adv. across 
(often written ’cross).— v.t. to mark with a cross: 
to make the sign of the cross over: to set some¬ 
thing, or draw a line, across: to set in position 
athwart the mast {Spens.): to place crosswise: 
to cancel by drawing cross lines; to pass from 
one side to the other of: to extend across: to 
interbreed: of a cheque, to draw two lines across, 
with name of a banking company or the words '& 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-ment 
T.C.D.—11 


Co. between (thereby restricting it to paynwnt 
through a bank): to obstruct: to thwart: to 
confront {arch.): to bestride.— vJ. to lie or pass 
across: to meet and pass: to interbreed:—pa./, 
and pa.p. crossed, sometimes mmt.--ad/- 
crossed.— n. cross'ing, the act of making the 
sim of the cross: act of going across: a place 
where a roadway, etc., may be crossed; inter¬ 
section: esp. transepts and nave: act of thwar¬ 
ting: cross-breeding.— tuifs. cross'ing, cross'lsii. 
—A. CTOBs'Iet, a small cross.— adv. crossly.— n. 
cross'ness.—adv. crosa'wise, in the form of a 
cross (arch.): across.—cross action {law), an 
action brought by the defender against the 
pursuer; cross aisle {obs.), a transept; cross'- 
and-pile' (or -or-) {arch.), heads or tails: a 
toss-up.— adls. cross'-aiuM, having the arms 
crossed; cross'band'ed, having the grain of 
the veneer run across that of the rail—oT a hand¬ 
rail.—croos'baad, cross'banding; crosslmr, a 
transverse bar: a kind of lever.— adl- cross'- 
barred.—crossbar switch, a switch having two 
sets of paths, one vertical and one horizontal, 
with an electromagnetically operated means of 
connecting any path in the one set with any path 
in the other; crossbar switching, using a crossbar 
switch system; cross'beam, a large beam 
stretdting across a building and serving to 
hold its sides together; crosslwarer, one who 
carries a cross in a procession; cross'-bedd'ii^ 
{geol.), false bedding; crots'bench, a bench laid 
crosswise: a bench on which independent 
members of parliament sometimes sit.— adf. 
independent: impartial.—cross'bencber; crass'- 
bill, a bill brought by the defendant in a (^ncery 
suit against the plaintiff; crossliin, a finch o( the 
genus Loxia with mandibles crossing near the 
points; cross'-birth, a birth in which the child 
lies transversely in the uterus.— v.t. cross'bite 
(arch.), to bite m return: to cheat in return: to 
outwit: to entrap.—cross'boncs, a figure of two 
thigh-bones laid across each other—^forming with 
the skull a conventional emblem of death or 
piracy: cross'bow, a weapon for shooting 
arrows, formed of a bow placed crosswise on a 
stock; cross'bower, -bow'man, one who uses a 
crossbow.— ad/, cross'bred.—cross'breed, a breed 
produced by crossing: the offspring of a cross; 
cross'breed'mg; cross'-bun (see hot cross bun); 
cross'-butt'oek, a particular throw over the hip 
in wrestling.— v.t. cross'-check', to test the 
accuracy of e.g. a statement by consulting various 
sources of information.—^A.Iso v./. and n. — 
cross correspondence {psychical research), fitting 
together of communications separately unintel¬ 
ligible to give an intelligible whole.-—od/. and 
adv. cross'-coun'try, across the fields rather than 
by the road.— ns. cross'-cross'let, a cross with 
its ends crossed; cross'cut, a crosswise cutting: 
a short way across from one point to another.— 
—V./. {-kut’) to cut across.—croascut saw, a large 
saw worked by two men, one at each end, for 
cutting beams crosswise; cross'cutt'ing {cinema, 
TV), cutting and fitting together film sequences 
so that in the finished picture the action moves 
from one scene to another and back again, thus 
increasing dramatic tension; cross'-divi'sion, 
division into groups or classes that overtop; 
croBs'-examind'tion.— v.t. cross'-exarn'ine, to 
question minutely, or with a view to checking 
evidence already given: to subject to examina¬ 
tion by the other side.— adj. cross'-ey^, 
squinting.—cross'fali, camber on a road; cross'- 
fertilisi'tion, the fecundation of a plant by 
pollen from another: fruitful interaction of 
ideas from e.g. different cultures: crossfire {mil.), 
the crossing of lines of fire from two or more 
points: (also/ig.); cross'fish, the common sea- 
urchin Asterias rubens; cross'-gar'net, a T- 
shaped hinge.— atf/s. cross'-gar'tercd {Shak.), 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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wearing the gatten crossed on the leg; crasa'- 
grainaa, having the grain or fibres crossed or 
intertwined: perverse: contrary: intractable. 
—adv, across the grain: perversely.—cross'* 
grainad'ness: cross guard, the bar, at right 
angles to the blade, forming the hiit*guard of a 
sword; cross'*hatch'hig, ritading by intersecting 
sets of parallel lines; croeB'*iiead, a beam across 
the head of something, esp. the bar at the end of 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine; cross'ing-o'vcr 
(h/o/.), interchange of parts of two chromosomes 
when they separate again afier synapsis; cross'- 
ing-sweeper, one who sweeps a street crossing; 
cross'iai^, a mizzen course; cross-lat'eral, a 
person afiiected with cross-laterality.—^Also adj. 
—craoa-Iateral'ity, a mixture of physical one¬ 
sidedness, as the combination of a dominant left 
eye with a dominant right hand.—croes'- 
iMved, having leaves in four rows, set cross¬ 
wise; cross'-legged, having the legs crossed. 
—croBs'ligbt, a light whose direction makes an 
angle with that of another light, and which 
illumines additional parts or regions.— odl- 
cross'-lighted.—cross'over. a road passing over 
the top of another; crass'patch', an ill-natured 
person (see patch (2)); cross'piece, a piece of 
material of any kind crossing another: a timber 
over the windlass, with pins for belaying the 
running rigging {naut.y, cross-ply tyre, tyre in 
which the plies of fabric in the carcass are 
wrapped so as to cross each other diagonally; 
crosa'-pollina'tion, transfer of pollen from one 
fiower to the stigma of another; cross'-par'pose, 
a contrary purpose: (in p/.) a game in which 
answers to questions are transferred to other 
questions: (in pi.) confusion in conversation or 
action by misunderstanding; cross-quar'ters, an 
ornament of tracery like the four petals of a 
cruciform flower: a quatrefoil.—v.r. cross'- 
quea'tion, to cross-examine.—crosa-ra'tio, of 
four points in a range, or rays in a pencil, the 
quotient of the position ratios of two with 
respect to the other two; cross'-rcf'erence, a 
reference in a book to another title or passage; 
cross'-rib, an arch supporting a vault; cross'- 
road, a road crossing the principal road, a by¬ 
path: a road joining main roads: (often pA) a 
place where roads cross—in U.S. often a hamlet: 
(in p/.)'a stage at which an important decision 
has to be made.— adf. cross'roads.—cross'-row 
(same as christ-crosB-row): crosa'-nifl', alternate 
ruffing by partners, each leading a suit that the 
other lacks; cross sea, a sea that sets at an angle 
to the direction of the wind; cross'-sec'tion, a 
transverse section: a comprehensive representa¬ 
tion: effective target area of a nucleus for a 
particular reaction under specified conditions, 
measured in barns (I barn - 10-** sq. cm.); 
when no reaction can take place, the cross- 
section is zero.—v.r. to mak^ a cross-section of. 
—cross'-sill, a railway sleeper; cross'-spring'er, 
a cross-rib in a groined vault; cross'-stall, 
a surveying instrument consisting of a staff 
surmounted with a frame carrying two 
pairs of sights at right angles; cross'-stitch', a 
stitch in the form of a cross; needlework of such 
stitches; cross'-stone, chiastolite: staurolite: 
harmotome; cross'-talk', interference of one 
telephone conversation with another: backchat; 
cross'-tie, a supporting tie placed transversely: 
a railway sleeper; cross'-tln'ing, a mode of 
harrowing crosswise; cross'tree, a piece of 
timber or metal placed across the upper end of a 
ship's mast; cross'-vault'ing, vaulting formed by 
the intersection of simple vaults; cross'way, a 
way that crosses another or links others; cross'- 
wiod, a wind blowing across the path of, e.g. an 
aeroplane; cran'word (puzzle), a puzzle in 
which a iKiuare with blank spaces is to be filled 
with letters which, read across or down, will give 


words corresponding to clues given; cnes'wert, 
a bedstraw mth leaves set crosswiw.—cross as 
two stidCB, particularly perverse and disagreeable; 
cross one's fingers, keep one's flngan c ro ssed, to 
place one finger across another to ennire good 
lu(^; cross one's Inart, to emphasise dut one is 
being truthful by makiiig the sign of a cross over 
one'sheart; cross one’s mind, to flash across one’s 
mind; cross one's palm, put a coin in one’s 
hand; cross one’s path, come in one’s way: 
thwart one; on the cross, diagonally: diriionest 
(slimg). [O.E. eras —O.N. kross —L. crux, 
crucls.] 

crossette, kro-set', n. a small projecting part of an 
impost-stone at the extremity of an arch: a 
shoulder in an arch-stone fitting into the stone 
next to it. [Fr.] 

Crossopterygii, kros-op-tar-U'i-i, n.pl. a subclass 
of fishes, nearly extinct, whose paired fins have 
an axis fringed with rays.— adJ. and n. croasop- 
teryg'ian. [Or. krossol, tassels, fringe, pteryx, 
-gos, fin.] 

crotal, kro’tal, n. a crotalura: a small spherical 
bell.— u. Crotalaria ikrot~, krdi-9-ld'ri-a}, the 
sunn-hemp genus of Papilionaceae, including 
the American rattle-boxes (from their inflated 
pods).— n.p!. Crotalidae i-tal'), the rattlesnake 
family.— adJs. crotaline (krot’»-lin), like a rattle¬ 
snake.— ns. crot'alism, poisoning by crotalaria; 
crotahim {krot'g-hm), a clapper or castanet used 
in ancient Mysteries; Crotalus {.krot'), the rattle¬ 
snake genus. [Or. krotalon, a rattle, castanet.] 
crotal, crottle, krot’l, n. a lichen (of various kinds) 
used for dyeing. [Gael, crotal.} 
crotch, kroch, n. a fork, as of a tree: the bifurca¬ 
tion of the human body.— ad), crotched. [Ety. 
obscure.] 

crotchet, kroch’it, n. a hook: a note in music, equal 
to luiir a minim, IS: a crooked or perverse fancy :a 
whim, or conceit.' — acUs. croten'eted, crotra'- 
cty, having crotchete or peculiarities: whimsical. 
— n. crotch'eteer, a crotchety person. [Fr. 
crochet, dim. of croche, a hook; see crochet.] 
Croton, kro'tan, n. a genus of tropical plants of the 
spurge family: extended by gardeners, etc., to a 
tropical hedge-plant of the same family, Codla- 
eum varlegatum.—cnton oil, a powerful purgative 
got from the seeds of Croton Tiglium. [Or. 
krdtdn, a sheep-tick, which the seed resembles.] 
crouch, krowch, v.i. to squat or lie close to the 
ground, as an animal preparing to spring: to 
bend low with legs doubled: to cringe: to fawn. 
— v.t. to bend.— n. act or position of crouching. 
[Possibly connected with crook.] 

Crouched-friars, Cnitched-triars, See crutch, 
crouch-ware, krowch'-war, n. an old salt-glazed 
stoneware made at Burslem. [Origin unknown.] 
croup, kroop, n. inflammation of the larynx and 
trachea in children, associated with a peculiar 
ringing cough, present especially in diphtheria: a 
burr.—v.i. to croak or speak hoarsely.— n. 
croup'iness.— adfs. croup'ous, croup'y. [From 
the sound made.] 

croup, croupe, kr^p, n. the rump of a horse: the 
place behind the saddle.— n. croup'on fobs.), the 
croup; the human buttocks. [Fr. croupe, a 
protuberance; allied to crop.] 
croupade, krdd~pad’, n. a leap in which the horse 
draws up Ms hind-legs toward the belly. [Fr.] 
crouper, kroop’ar, n. obsolete form of crupper, 
croupier, kroo'pi-»r, or 'pt-a, n. one who sits at die 
lower end of the table as assistant chairman at a 
public dinner: a vice-president: one who 
officiates at a gaming-table, collecting the stakes 
and paying the winners. [Fr., one who rides on 
the croup.] 

Crouse, krSSs, (Scot.) adj. lively, cheerfully 
confident.—odv. boldly, pertly.— adv. crouse'ly. 
[M.E. crOsi cf. L.G. krUs, gay, Cer. kraus, Du. 
kroes, crisp, cross.] 


fiite, fUk: mi, hur (her); mine; mdte,Jbr; mOte; mdSn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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oNMMUid*. krS5s-tW, n. * ease of fried bread or 
pastry for serviM game, etc. (Fr.l 
cnot, krowt, n. Sed sanericrant 
croQte, kf^t, n. a thick slice of fried bread for 
serving entries.—it. croftton (-13, -ton'), a small 
piece of fried bread. [Fr. crokte, crust.] 
crow, krg, it. a moderatelyllsrge black bird, of the 
genus Corvus—in England C. Corone (the so- 
called carrion crow), in Scotland the rook: 
extended to other birds: inferior coal: the 
defiant or triumphant cry of a cock: a child’s 
iiuuticulate cry of joy: a crow-bar.— v.l. to 
croak: to utter a crow: to boast, swagger, 
triumph (often with over):— paJ- crew ikrdS), or 
crowed; pa.p. crowed, also crown (krdn).— 
ciow'-bar, a large iron bar mostly bent at the 
end, to be used as a lever; crow'-berry, a small 
creroing moorland shrub (Empetrum) producing 
small black berries; crow-flower CShak.), 
perhaps crowfoot; crow'foot, a buttercup, some¬ 
times extended to other plants (pi. in this sense 
crow-foots); crow’s-foot: a number of lines 
rove through a long wooden block, supporting 
the backbone of an awning horizontally; crow'- 
keeper (5Ao/c.), a scarecrow; crow'-quill, a pen 
made of the quill of a crow, etc., for fine writing 
or etching; crow’s'-bill, crow'-bill (sarg.), a kind 
of forceps for extracting bullets, etc., from 
wounds; crow’s-foot, one of the wrinkles pro¬ 
duced by age, spreading out from the comers of 
the eyes: a caltrop (mi/.); crow'-shrike, a piping- 
crow (see pipe); crow’s'-nest (naut.), an elevated 
shelter for a man on the lookout.— n.pl. crow'- 
steps, steps on a gable.—crow'-toe (Milt.), 
probably the same as crowfoot—as the crow 
flies, in a straight line; eat crow, eat boiled crow, 
to be forced to do something very disagreeable, 
humiliate oneself; have a crow to pluck with, to 
have something to settle with someone; Royston 
crow, the hooded crow (Corvus cornix) —said to 
be commbn near Royston in Herts. (O.E. 
criwe, a crow, crawan, to crow.] 
crowd, krowd, it. a number of persons or things 
closely pressed together, without order: the 
rabble: multitude: a set.—v.r. to gather into a 
lump or crowd: to fill by pressing or driving 
together: to compress; to thrust, put pressure 
on.—v.i. to press on: to press together in 
numbers: to swarm.— adj. crowd'ed.—crowd 
sail, to carry a press of sail for speed. [O.E. 
cridan, to press.] 

crowd, krowd, n. (abs.) the erwth.—n. crowd'er 
(abs.), a fiddler. [See erwth.] 
crowdie, krowd'l, (Scot.) it. a mixture of meal and 
water: brose: a cheese-like preparation of milk. 
[Der. unknown; perh. in part for crud.] 
crown, krown, it. a circular head ornament, esp. as 
a mark of honour: the diadem or state-cap of 
royalty: kingship: the sovereign: governing 
power In a monarchy: honour: the top of 
anything, as a head, hat, tree, arch: a species of 
spire or lantern, formed by converging flying 
buttresses (nrcAi/.): a stag’s surroyals: the visible 
part of a tooth: the junction of root and stem: 
a short rootstock: a clasping metal cap for a 
bottle: chief ornament: completion or con¬ 
summation: a coin originally stamped with a 
crown, esp. a Ss. piece: used to translate various 
coin names, as krone: the old French dcu: a 
British size of paper before metrication (a U.S. 
<ize of paper IS x 19 in.), originally water¬ 
marked with a crown.—v.r. to cover or invest 
with a crown: to cap: to invest with royal 
dignity: to fill with foaming liquor: indraughts, 
to convert into a king or crowned man by the 
placing of another draught on the top on reaching 
the crown-head: to adorn: to dignifV: to com¬ 
plete happily: to hit on the head (slang). — a4f, 
crowned.— ns. crowa'er (Shak.), a coroner; 
crown'ct, a coronet: (Shak.) that which crowns 


oraocompliBhes; ccowa'ing.—crown laaa,— n. 
crown'let, a small crown.—crowaVaa'ant, a sol¬ 
icitor in Scotland who inepares crraiinal pro¬ 
secutions; crown'-antlro, the uppermost tine of 
anantler; crown'-bork'^akindmcimflionabark; 
crown'-cap, a lined metal cap for a bottle: crown 
colony, colony whose administration is directly 
under the home government; crown Derby, a late 
18th-century porcelain made at Derby, marked 
with a crown; crowned head, a monarch; crown'- 
gair, a bacterial disease of plants, forming 
tumours; crown'-idass, an alkali-lime glass: a 
window-glass formed jn circular plates or disks; 
crown'-gmt', insertion of scions between bark 
and wood; crown'-green, a bowling-green with a 
crown or arehed surface; crown'-head', in 
draughts, the back row of ^uares, where a man 
is crowned: crown'-impC'riiu, a plant, a species 
of frhillary; crown'-jew'd, a jewel pertaining 
to the crown or sovereign; crown'-uuid, land 
belonging to the crown or sovereign; crown'- 
law']r«r, the lawyeq who acts for the crown in 
criminal cases; crown living, a church living in 
the gift of the crown: crown octavo, an octavo 
5x7i in.; Crown Office, the office for the 
business of the crown side of the Kind’s Bench: 
the office in which the great seal a affixed; 
crown-of'thorns starfish, a starfish that eats 
living coral; crown'-piece, a five-shilling piece; 
crown'-post, a king-post; crown prince, the heir 
apparent to the crown; crown'-saw, saw con¬ 
sisting of a rotating teeth-edged cylinder; crown'- 
whcel, wheel with teeth set at right angles to its 
plane; crown witness, a witness for the crown in 
a criminal prosecution instituted by it; crown'- 
work (fort.), an outwork composed of a bastion 
between two curtains, with demi-bastions at the 
extremes.—crown and anchor, a dicing game; 
crown of the causeway, the middle of the street. 
[O.Fr. corone (Fr. courowie)—L. corSnai cf. 
koronos, curvra.] 

croze, krSz, n. the groove in the staves of a cask 
in which the edge of the head is set. [Perh. O.Fr. 
croz (Fr. creux), groove.]- 
crozfcr. See crosier. 

cm, krU, (Fr.) a vineyard or group of vineyards, 
cradal, cruciate. See crux, 
crucian, crusian, kroo’shen, n. the German carp, 
without barbels. [L.G. karusse (Got. karausche) 
—L. coracinus —Or. korakinos, a black perch¬ 
like fish— korax, raven.] 

crucible, krdd’sl-bl, n. an earthen pot for melting 
ores, metals, etc. [L.L. crucibuhtm.) 
crucifer, kroo’si-far, n. a cross-bearer in a pro¬ 
cession: a member of the Cruciferae.— n.pl. 
Cnicif'erae, a fkmily of archichlunydeous dico¬ 
tyledons, with cross-shaped flowers, including 
cabbage, turnip, cress, wallflower.—ai(/. cradf'cr¬ 
ons, bearing or marled with a cross: with four 
petals placed crosswise: of the Cruciferae. [L. 
crux, cruets, a cross, ferre, to bear.] 
cruciform, crucigerous. See crux, 
crucify, krdo’si-fl, v.t. to expose or put to death on 
a cross; to fasten to a wheel or the like, as a 
military field punishment: to subdue com¬ 
pletely: to mortify: to torment:—pr.p. cru'eify- 
ing: pa.t. and pa.p. cru'eified.— ns. cru'clfier, 
one who crucifies; cru'eifix, a figure or picture of 
Christ fixed to the cross; crucifixion (-fik'shzn). 
[O.Fr. crueffier —L. crucifigtre, cruciflxwn — 
crux, cross, waAfigire, to fix.] 
cruck, kruk, n. in crude building, a curved timber 
supporting a roof. [Cf. crook.] 
crua, krud, krdbd, obs. and dial, form of cord.— 
v.t. (Spens.) and v.t. crudd'lc, curdle.— a4i. 
crudd'y, curdy (Spens,): contemptible (slang). 
crude, krobd, adj. raw, unprepared: not reduced 
to order or form: unfinished: undigested: 
immature: unrefined: inartistic.— adv. crude'ly. 
—lu. crade'ncBs; crud'hy, rawness: unripeness: 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei'e-ment; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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tbBt whidl is orude.—AijF. cmd'y (/Shak.}, crude, 
t»w. fL. erOtUu, r»w.] 
ciw, a Miltonic spelling of crew (a.), 
ereel, krSd'»l, adl. disposed to inilwt pain, or 
plesiied at suffering: void of pity, merciless, 
savage: severe.— mtv. cm'dly.— ns. cm'dness 


savage: 


the banner of the cross to reeovar tile Holy Land 
from the Turks: any daring or loiiiantic under^ 
taking: concerted a^n to nuther a cause.—v.f. 
to go on a crusade.—a. cmsad'er, one engaged in 
a crusade. [Fr. crolsade —^Prov. erozaaa-~-erox 
—L. crux, a cross.] 


cm'rtty.—edl. cra'd-beart'ad, delighting crusade, krdd^'dd, a. ^ Portuguese coin, so caOed 


m chmty. [Fr. cruel —^L. crBdilis.] because mariied with a cross. [Port, cruxado,} 

craals, cmells. Same as crewds. cruse, krSSz, also krdds, n. an earthen pot: a small 

cruet, krdd'lt, a. a small jar or phial for sauces and cup or bottle. [Cf. O.N. krBs; Oer. krause.}_ 

condiments for the table: a vessel for wine, oil. cmset, krSd'sit, a. a goldsmith’s crucible. [Cf. rr. 
or water for religious ceremonies.—cru'ct-stand, creuset, M.Du.' kruysel, M.L.O. krusel.] 

a stand or ftame for holding cruets. [A.Fr.,dim. crush,/IcrusA, y.r. to break or bruise: to squeeze 
of O.Fr. cruye, jar, from root of crow.] together: to beat down or overwhelm: to sub* 

cndse, krodz, y.L to sail to and fro: to By at a due: toruin.—v.i.tobecomebrokenorcrumpled 
speed economical in fuel, etc.: to wander about underpressure.—a. a violent squeezing: a close 
seeking something (with about, etc.; coll.). —a. crowd of persons or things: a drink made frmn 
a sailing to and fro: a wandering voyage in fruit juice; a set of people (s/oag): a narrowing 
search of an enemy or for the protection of passage for cattle: an infatuation (with on), or its 
vessels or for pleasure or health: a land journey object.— adj. cmslied.— ns. crush'er, one who, 
of similar character.— ns. cruis'er, one who or or that which, crushes or subdues: a police* 
that which cruises: speedy warship, specially xaenisUmg). —^.crush'ing.—odv. crush'ingly.— 
for cruising: a privateer: a cruising yacht.*— crush'*harr'ier, a barrier erected to restrain a 
cruis'er-weiaht. a .boxer between middle and crowd; crushed strawherry, the pinky colour of 
heavy, a light-heaVyweight. [Du. kruisen, to strawberries that have been crushed.—alsoo^i.— 
cross.] crush'-hat, an opera-hat.—crush'-room, a room 

cmisie. See cnisie. where an audience may promenade during the 

cmhe, cruve, krdor {Scot, kruv, kriv), a. a pen, intervals of the entertainment.—crush a cup, to 
sty: a hovel: a wattled fish-trap. empty a cup: to quaff. [O.Fr. cro/sr/r; perh. cog. 

cnuler, krut'er, {U.S.) a. a friedcake. [Cf. Du. with M.H.G. kmsen, to crunch.] 
krulkn, to curl.] cnisie, crusy, krooz'i, {Scot.) a. an open iron lamp 

crumb, krimi, a. a small bit or morsel of bread: a used with a rush wick. [From cruset.] 
small particle of anything: the soft part of crust, krust, a. hard rind or outside coating of 


[Cf. Du. 


bread.— v.t. to break into crumbs: to put 
crumbs in or on: to remove crumbs from.— v.i. 
to crumble.—a<(i5. crumb'y, in crumbs: soft; 
cmm'my, crumby: plump, or lousy {slang ).— 
ciuinb'-brush, a brush for sweeping crumbs off 
the tidile: crumb'-cloth, a cloth laid under a 
table to keep crumbs from the carpet: druMiet; 
crumb'-tray, a tray for crumbs removed from the 
table. [O.E. crumai Du. kruinf, Ger. krume', 
crimp.] 

crumble, krum’bl, v.t. to break into crumbs.— v.l. 
to fall into small pieces: to decay.—a. a crumb: 
that which crumbles easily.— a<U. crum'biy. 
[Grig. dim. of crumb; Du. kruimelen', Ger. 
krUmeln.] 

cmmen. kroo'msn, a. a deer’s tear-pit.—a. cru'- 
menal (Spear.), a purse. [L. crumina, a purse.] 
crumhona. See kmmmhom. 
crummock, crummack, krum'sk, a. a crook, stick 


to put anything: outer part of bread: covering of a 
rrom.— v.i. pie, etc.; solid exterior of the earth: cheek 
ftbs: soft; {slang). —v.r. to cover with a crust or hard case. 
{slang ).— —v.i. to gather into a hard crust.— adis. cnist'al, 

:rumbs off pertaining to a crust; cmst'ate, crusUt'ed, 
d under a covered with a crust.—a. cnistfi'tion, an adhe- 
: druMiet; rent crust.— adv. crust'ily.—a. cmsti'ness.— adl's. 
d from the crust'less; cnist'y, of the nature of or having 
er. krume', a crust, as port or other wine: having a hard 
or harsh exterior: hard: snappy: surly. [L. 
tmbs.— v.l. crusia, rind.] 

I. a crumb: cnista, krur'M, a. apiecepreparedforinlaying: a 
crum'biy. hard coating: a cocktail served in a glass, its rim 
/ea; Ger. encrusted in sugar;—p/. crustae {-te). [L.] 

Crustacea, krus-ta'sh{y)e, -skis, n.pl. a large class 
.—a. cm'- .of arthropod animals, almost all aquatic—crabs, 
I, a purse.] lobsters, shrimps, sand-hoppers, wood-lice, 
water-fleas, barnacles, etc.-aqi. and a. crostfl'- 
rook, stick cean.— a^. cmstfl'ceous, crusty. 


with curved head. [Gael, cromag, hook, crook.] cratch, kruch, a. a staff with a cross-piece at the 


crummy. See crumb, cramp, 
cramp, krump, adi. crooked: wrinkled: crisp, 
friable (Sco/.).— ns. cramm'y, cow with a 
crumpled horn: cramp'et, soft, unsweetened 
griddle cake: the head {slang): a girl {slang ).— 
adl. cramp'y {dial.), crisp. [O.E. crump—crumb, 
crooked; Ger. krumm. Cf. primp.] 
crumple, krump'l, v.t. to crush into irregular 
wrinkles: to wrinkle: to cause to collapse.— v.l. 
to wrinkle: to collapse.— adf. crump'led.—a. 
crump'ling. [cramp.] 

cranch, krunch, v.f. to crush with harsh noise, with 
the teeth, under foot, or otherwise: to chew any¬ 
thing hard, and so make a noise.—v.i. to make 
such a noise: to chew with, or as with, such a 
noise.—a. the act or sound of crunching: (with 
the) the real testing moment, trial of strength, 
etc.—a. crunch'iness.— atU. cranch'y. 
crnaJtic, krunk'l, vJ. to crumple. [Cf. crinkle.] 
cnmr, krSS'Sr, a. coagulated blood. [L.] 


head to place under the arm of a lame person: 
any support of like form: a bifurcation, crotch: 
a small figure inserted to show the number to be 
carried {arith.). —v.r. to support: to prop.— v.i. 




the sign of or wearing a Cross.— n.pl. Cratch'ed- 
fri'ars, an order of friars so called from the sign 
of the cross which they wore— Crouched- or 
Crossed-frlars. [O.E. crycc.] 
crux, kruks, n. a cross: something that occasions 
difficulty or perplexity {fig.): that on which a 
decision turns: the essential point, as of a 
problem:—p/. cruxes, ciuCea {krdd'sis).—tuUs. 
crucial {krSd’shsl), crosslike: of the nature of a 
crux: testing or decisive, as if of the nature of a 
finger-post at a cross-road; cruciate {krdS'shl-Qt), 
cross-shaped.—v.f. to torment.— adls. cruciform 
{krdd’sl-fdrm), cross-shaped; crucigerous {kr^'- 
sU’erss), bearing a cross. (L. crux, cruels, a 
cross.] 


n*per, krup’er, n. a strap of leather fastened to crux criticoram, kruks {krdbks) krit-t-kd‘r»m, 
the saddle and passing under the horses’a toil to -Ad', {-rdbm), (L.) a puzzle for the critics, 
keep the saddle in its place: the hind part of a cruzeiro, krdo-xi'ro, n. the monetary unit of 


[O.Fr. croplere — crops, the croup.] 


Brazil. [Fort, crus, cross.] 


cra^ krdb'rsi, a^. belonging to or like a leg. crwth, krdbth, n. the crowd, an old Welsh stringed 
[L. erOrills, from, erOs, crSrls, the leg.] instrument, four of its six stringy played with s 


krdS-sdd', n. a milit^ expedutbn under bow, two plucked by the thumb. [W. crwth, a 
fite, fkr; mi, hdr (her); ndne; mite, fifr; mate; mS5n, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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hollow protubenmce, « fiddle; Gael., Ir. erult.] 
crjr, M, v,l. to utter a shrill loud sound, esp. one of 
pain or ^ef: to lament: to weep: to bawl.— 
v.t. to utter loudly: to exclaim: to proclaim or 
make wblic: to ofibr for sale hn crying: to 
proclaim the banns of marriage of (Scot.):— 3rd 
pers. sing, cries; pr.p. cry'ing: pa.t, and pa.p. 
cried (Arid).— n. any loud sound, esp. of gnef or 
pain: a call or shout: a fit of weeping: a pack 
of hounds, hence of people: a particiuar sound 
uttered by an animal: the creak of bent tin: 
bawling: lamentation: prayer: clamour: report 
or rumour: a general utterance: a watchword, 
battle-cry, or slogan: a street call of wares for 
sale or services offered:— pi. cries.—ns. cri'er, 
one who cries, esp. an official maker of proclama¬ 
tions; cry'ing, act of calling loudly: wecjping. 
—calling loudly: claiming notice: notonous. 
—cry'-baby, one who cries childishly.—a far cry, 
a great distance; cry against, to protest against; 
cry down, to decry; cry for the moon, to beg, or 
si^h, for something unattainable; cry off, to 
withdraw from an agreement; cry on, to call 
upon; cry out (obs.), to be in childbirth; cry 
over spilt milk, to waste time in bemoaning what 
is irreparable: cry quits, to declare a thing even; 
cry stinking fish, decry one’s own goods; cry up, 
to praise; cry you mercy (obs.), 1 beg your 
pardon; great cry and little wool, much ado 
about nothing; hue and cry (see hue); in full 
cry, in full pursuit, used of dogs in hunt; out of 
cry (obs.), beyond measure; beyond dispute; 
within cry of, within hearing distance. [Fr. crier 
—L. quirilare, to scream.] 
cryo-, kri'6-, kri-o'-, in composition, frost, ice.— ns. 
cryoc'onite (Gr. konis, dust), dust found on the 
surface of polar ice; cry'ogen (-yen; Gr. root of 
gignesthai, to become), a substance used for 
obtaining low temperatures, a freezing mixture. 
— adj. cryogen'ic, pertaining to the science of 
cryogenics, or to work done, apparatus used, or 
substances kept, at low temperatures.— tu. 
cryogen'ics, the branch of physics concerned 
with phenomena at very low temperatures; 
cryogeny (~oJ‘a-ni), refrigeration: cryogenics; 
cry'olite (Gr. iUhos, a stone), an ice-stone or 
Greenland spar, sodium aluminium fluoride, 
earliest source of aluminium; cryom'eter (Gr. 
metron, measure), a thermometer for low tem¬ 
peratures.— adi. cryomet'ric.— ns. cryoph'orus 
(Gr. pherein, to bear), an instrument for showing 
the decrease of temperature in water by evapor¬ 
ation; cry'ophysics, low temperature physics; 
cry'oscopc (Gr. skopeein, to look at), an 
instrument for determining freezing-points— 
a^. cryoBcop'ic.— ns. cryos'eopy, the study of the 
effect of dissolved substances on the freezing- 
points of solvents; cry'ostat, apparatus for 
achieving or demonstrating cooling by evapora¬ 
tion: any apparatus for maintaining a low 
temperature: cry'osurgery, surgery using in¬ 
struments at very low temperatures; cryo- 
ther'apy, medical treatment using extreme cold; 
cry'otron, a tiny form of electronic switch operat¬ 
ing in a bath of liquid helium a few degrees above 
absolute zero. [Gr. kryos, frost.] 
crypt, kript, n. an underground cell or chapel: 
a small cavity, a tubular gland {zool.).—adJs. 
cryp'tal, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
crypt; cryp'tic, -al, hidden: secret: unseen: 
mysteriously obscure: protectively concealing 
(zoo/.). [L. crypta —Gr. krypti—kryptein, to 

hide; cf. grot.] 

crypto, krip'io, n. a secret member of a party, 
sect, organisation, etc. 

crypt-, crypto-, kript-, -6-, -o-, in composition, 
hidden.— n. cryptaesthesia ikript-is-thS’ayi, 

Gr. aisthesis, perception), supranormal per¬ 
ception, e.g. clairvoyance.— adl. cryptaesthit'ic. 
— n.pi. cryptadia (krip-t6‘di-»i Gr.), things to 


be k^t secret.—Mr. cryp'to-CMalte; eiyp^ 
cononuist.— tuO. c r y p to ei ya t'tfiae, with cqnital- 
Une structure vnible only undw the microsoope. 
—n. cryp'togam (Gr. gamos, marriage), any 
member of the Cryptogaaiia ()crlp’t9-gd’ml-a), 
the class of flowerless pUnts, so named tv 
Linnaeus in the expectation that sexual repro¬ 
duction would one day be discovered in thmn.-— 
cryptogi'miMi, cryptogamic {-grnn’tki, 
cryptogamoiis (rtog’n^masy — ns. cryptte'amiat; 
ovptog'aniy.— ns. cryp'togram, oyp^giaph 
(Gr. jp-anma, a letter, gn^hein, to imte), 
anything written in cipher.— ns. cryptfig'rapher, 
-ist.— adJ. ciyirtograph'ic.— n. cryptog'raphy,— 
a^. cryptolog'ical.— ns. cr^rptot'ogist; cry^ol'- 
ogy, secret language: the scientific study of codes. 
Cryptomer'ia (Gr. meros, part), the Japanese 
cedar; crypton (same as krypton); cryp'tonym 
(Gr. onyma, name), a secret name.— atU. cryp* 
tda'ymous. [Gr. kryptos, hidden.] 
crystal, kris’ll, n. ice (obs.): rock-crystal, a clear 
quartz, like ice: a body, generally solid, whose 
atoms are arranged in a definite pattern, out¬ 
wardly expressed by geometrical form with plane 
faces: a globe of rock-crystsi or the like in whkh 
one may see visions: anything bright and clear: 
a superior glass of various kinds: cut glass: a 
watch-glass.— atU. composed of or like crystal.— 
ad/. crys'talliiM (-in, -in’, in the poets also •tal’), 
like ciystal or a crystal: composed of crystal, 
crystals, or parts of crystals: having the structure 
of a crystal.—n. a crystalline substance: aniline 
(pbs.): a shining fabric of silk and wool; 
crystalli'sable.—n. CTystallisfi'tion.— v.t. and v.i. 
crys'tallise, -ize, to form into crystals: to make 
or become definite or concrete: of fruit, to coat 
with sugar crystals.— ns. cr^'tailite, a small, 
imperfectly formed or incipient crystal: a 
minute body in glassy.igneous rocks; crystalH'tis, 
inflammation of the crystalline lens; crystnUo- 
gen'esis, origination of crystels.— ad/, crystal- 
logenet'ic.— n. crystaUog'rapher.— ad/, ciyatal- 
lograph'ic.— ns. crystaUog'rapby, the science of 
the structure, forms, and properties of crystals: 
crys'talloid, a substance in a state in which it 
dissolves to form a true solution which will dm 
through a membrane: a minute crystalline 
particle of protein (ho/.).— ad/, like a crystal: of 
the nature of a cvstalloid.—^n. crys'taHomancy 
(Gr. manteiH, divination), divination by trans¬ 
parent bodies.— ad/, crys'tal-clear, very, com¬ 
pletely clear.—crys'tal-gazer; crys'tai-gaaing, 
gazing in a crystal or the like to obtain visual 
images, whether in divination or to objectify 
hidden contents of the mind; crystalline bMvea, 
sphere, in ancient astronomy a sphere between 
the fixed stars and the primiun mobile, assumed to 
explain precession of the equinoxes: crystidliiw 
lens, the transparent refractive body of the eye; 
crystal reiffifler, rectifier that depends on differen¬ 
tial conduction in semiconductor crystals suitaMy 
doped; crystal set, a simple wireless receiving 
apparatus in which a crystal and a cat’s-whisker 
rectify the current. {O. Fr. erislal —L. erystaUtm 
—Gr. krystallos, ico^ryos, frost.] 
csdrdds, char’dash, n. a Hungarian dance, or its 
music, in two movements, one slow and the other 
fast.—Also (wrongly) czardas. [Hung.] 
c-spring. See cee-spring., 
ctenc, tin, n. a comb-like swimming organ in the 
Ctenophora.— adjs. cteniform (rAi', or ten'/, 
cten'oid, comb-shaped.— n.pl. Ctenoph'ora, a 
class of Coelenterates—^beautifully delicate, 
fiee-swimming marine organisms, moving tv 
means of meridionally placM comb-like plates.— 
R., ad/, ctenoph 'oran.—n. ctenophore, any member 
of the Ctenophora. [Gr. kteis, ktenos, comb.] 
Ctesiphon arch, tes'i-fon, an arch of invertM 
catenary shape, such as the great ruined arch at 
Ctesiphon, on the Tigris south-east of Baghdad. 
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cA. hub, n. tlM young of eertain anhnaLs, a* foxes, 
etc.: a wbelp: a young boy or girl (playful or 
contemptnous. ev> of the l]l>comlitioned, un- 
nuuinerly, raw, or conceited): (fat AiU Cv^ Scoot) 
an «nbryo Scout: beginner, novice, apprentice, 
a young or ine:Q>erieoced reporter.— v.t. and v.i. 
to bring forth: to hunt (fox-cubt):—pr.p. 
cobb'iag; pa.t. and pa.p. cubbed.— adf. cubb'in, 
like a cub: awkward or ili-mannered.— ns. 
cub'hood: eubb'ing, cub'hunting.— a^i. cnb'haa. 
— atff. ci 0 '-drawa (Shak.), drawn or sucked by 
cubs.—cob'-buating, hunting of young foxes. 
[Ety. dub.] 

cob, kiib, n. a catUe-pen: a chest.—lu. cubb'y, 
cnbb'ydiole, a snug enclosed place. [Prob. from 
L.O.] 

Caban, kB’bm, atU- pertaining to CtAa or its 
peag*le.^-Tii. a native of Cuba.—Cuban heel, on 
footwear, a high heel without curves. 

cube, kdb, n. a solid body having six equal square 
fbc^ a solid square: the third power of a 
quantity.—v./. to raise to the third power: to 
cut into cubes.—nr. cfib'age, cO'batan, the act of 
finding the solid or cubic contmit of a body: the 
result thus cii'bk, -al, pertaining 

to a cube: of or involving the third power or 
degree: solid: isometric ictysta!.). — adv. cQ'bic- 
ally.—ft. cfl'bicahiess.—cflliifonn.— n. cfi'b* 
ism, a modem movement in painting, which 
seeks to represent several aspects of an object 
seen from different standpoints arbitrarily 


cncallate, *4, kH'ktit-iUi Or -ka/', -Id, wlfs. hooded: 
shaped like a hood. [L. euautattU‘-<neuUia.'\ 
cncambor, kB'kam^r, •kum-.n. a cretqiing plant 
(Cueumis satlvus) of the Cjucurbitaceae, with 
bristly lobed leaves and tendrils: its large oblong 
fruit, used as a salad and pickle: a cucumber- 
tree {U.S.'i. —cfi'cambn-tree, the bilfanbi tree: 
a marniolia (I/.5.): also a tulip-tree (CI.5.).— 
adj. cucfim'iform. [L. cucumis, ~erls.] 
cucurbit, kMc&r’blt, n. a chemical vessel used in 
distillation, originally shaped like a yourd.—odfs. 
cncnr'Utal, cucartaiti'ceoos, pertaining to the 
CucarlnUi'ceac, a family of sympetalous dicotyle¬ 
dons, including gourd, melon, etc.: gourd-like. 
[L. cucurbita, a gourd.] 

cad, kud, n. food bro^ht back from first stomach 
of a ruminating animal to be chewed again.— 
cud'weed, a woolly composite plant of the genus 
Gnaphalium: extended to kindred plants.— 
chew the cud {coll.), to meditate, to reflect. [O.E. 
ewidu.] 

cudbear, kud'b&r, n. a purple dye-stuff, a powder 
prepared from various lichens. [From Dr 
Cuthbert Gordon, who made it an article of 
commerce.] 

cuddle, kud'I, v.t. to hug: to embrace: to fondle. 
— V.I. to lie close and snug together.— n. a close 
embrace. [Origin unknown.] 
cuddy, kud’i, n. a small cabin or cookroom, in the 
fore-part of a boat or lighter: in large vessels, the 
officers’ cabin under the poop-deck. [Origin 


grouped in one composition, making use of 
cubes and other solid geometrical figures.— n. 
and adi. cfi'bist.—n. cQ'boid, a rectangular 
parallelepiped, esp. one whose faces are not all 
equal.— adJs. cfi'boid, cfi'boid'al, resembling a 
cube in shape.—cube root, the quantity of which 
the given quantity is the cube. [Fr.,—L. cubus — 
Gr. kybos, a die.] 

cubeb, kO’beb, n. the dried berry of Piper Cubeba, 
a Sumatran climbing pepper shrub—used in 
medicine. [Fr. cubibe —Ar. krAabah.) 
cttbica, ka’bldce, n, a fine worsted for linings. [Sp. 
euhlca.] 

cubicle, kB’bldcl, n. a bedroom: part of a dorm¬ 
itory or other large room which is partitioned off: 
a cell or compartment. [L. cubiadum — cubSre, 
to lie down.] 

cubit, kS'blt, It. an old measure, the length of the 
arm from the elbow to the tip of the middle- 
finger, from 18 to 22 inches—also cil'bitus.— adJ. 
cQ'Mtal, of the length of a cubit. [L. ciAllum, 
the elbow; cf. L. cubare, to lie down.] 
cucking-stoid, kuk’ing-stddl, n. a stool in which 
scolds and other culprits were placed, usually 
before their own door, to be pelted by the mob. 
[Mentioned in Domesday Book as in use in 
Chester, and called cathedra stercorls. From an 
obs. word cuck, to defecate; cf. O.N. kSka.] 
cuckold, kuk'eld, n. a man whose wife has proved 
unfaithful.— VJ. to make cuckold.— v.t. cnck'- 
oldise, -Ize, to make a cuckold.— ad), cuck'oldly 
(Shak.). —lu. cuck'oldom, cuck'oldry, state 
a cuckold: act of making a cuckold.— a^. 
cuck'oldy.—cuck'old-nak'er. (O.Fr. cucuauh — 
cucu, cu^oo.] 

cuckoo, kdb'kdd, n. a bird (Cuculus) that cries 
cuckoo, remarkable for depositing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds: a silly person.— a^. silly.— 
cnck'oo-bud (Shak.), name of a plant; cuck'oo- 
clock, a clock'in which the hours are told by a 
cuckoo-call; cudt'oo-flower, a species of Carda- 
mine— Lady's^mocki ragged robin; cuck'oo- 
a gold-wasp—from laying its eggs in wasps’ 
and bees* nests; cuck'oo-pint {-pint), the Wake- 
robin, Arum maeutaiumi cuck'oo-spit, -apitt'le, 
a froth secreted by frog-hoppers on plants, 
aurrounding the larvae and pupae. [Imit.; cf. 
Pri eoueou, Ger. kuckuck, L. cucBluie, Gr. 
koMyk, rfigos.l 


uncertain; cf. Fr. cahute; Du. kafuit", Ger. 
kaJUte.] 

cuddy, kud'i, {hist.) n. the right of a lord to enter¬ 
tainment from his tenant: rent— {Spens.) end- 
deehih. [Ir. cuid oidhche — cuid, a share, oidche, 
night.] 

cuddy, cuddle, kud'i, {Scot.) n. a donkey: a stupid 
person. [Perh. Cuthbert.) 
cudgel, kuj'l, n. a heavy staff: a club.— v.t. to beat 
with a cudgel:—pr.p.cudg'eliing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
cudg'elled.— ns. cudg'eller; cudg'eliing.—cuu'gel- 
play.— ad}, cudg'el-proof, not to be hurt by 
beating.—take up the cudgels, to join in defence. 
[O.E. cycgel.) 

cue, kB, n. the seventeenth letter of the alphabet 

(Q, q). 

cue, kB, n. the last words of an actor’s speech 
serving as a hint to the next speaker: any hint: 
the part one has to play.— v.t. to give a cue to: 
to insert a cue.—cue someone in {U.S. slang), to 
inform; on cue, just at the right moment. [Acc. 
to some from Fr. queue, tail (see next word); 
in 17th cent, written Q, and derived from L. 
quando, when, i.e. when the actor was to begin.] 
cue, ku, n. a twist of hair .at the back of the head: 
a rod used in playing billiards.— v.t. to form a 
cue in (hair).-r-ii. cue'ist, a billiard-player.—cue 
ball, the ball struck by the cue. [Fr. queue —L. 
cauda, a tail.] 

cuerpo, querpo, kwer'po, used formerly in the 
phrase In cuerpo, or querpo, without the cloak: 
in undress: naked. [Sp., body.] 
cnesta, kwes'ta, n. a hill ridge having a steep scarp 
on one side and a gradual slope on the other, 
caused by denudation of gently dipping hard 
rock strata. [Sp.] 

cuff, kuf, n. a stroke with the open-hand.— v.t. to 
strike with the open hand: to beat. [Origin 
obscure; cf. Sw. kuffa, to knock.] 
cuff, ku/, n. the end of the sleeve near the wrist: a 
covering for the wrist: a handcuff: a turaed-up 
fold at the bottom of a trouser leg {U.S.). —off 
the cuff, unofficially and off-hand. [Prob. cog. 
with coif.] 

cuff, kqf, H. a Scottish form of scuff, scruff.— 
cuff of the neck. See scruff, 
cuffin, kuf'In, n. a man.—queer coffin, a justice 
of the peace; a churl. (Thieves’ slang.] 
cufRe, kttf'l, {Spens.) v.l. to scuffle. 
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calfo, ki^e, (f/.S. slang) adv, without any 
admission charge. 

Cuflc. SamcasKuflc. 

cui bono?, kt', kwT, bd'nd, kSS'i bo’nS, (L.) for 
whose bmefit is it?; who is tiie gainer? 
cuif. Same as cofA. 

cuirass, kwl-ras' (or kk'), H. a defensive breastplate 
and backplate fastened together: a breastplate 
alone.—v.r. to furnish with a cuirass.— n. cuiraa- 
sier i-ir'), a horse-soldier armed with cuirass. 
(Fr. cuirasse — cuir, leather-~L. corium, skin, 
leather.] 

cuir-bouiUi, kwir-bod'yi, a. leather boiled or 
soaked in hot water and moulded.—Also cuir- 
bouilly. [Fr., boiled leather.] 
cuisine, kwi-sin’, n. a kitchen or cooking depart¬ 
ment: cookery.— n. cuisin'icr (-yd), a cook. 
[Fr.,—^L. coguina — coquire, to cook.] 
cnisse, kwis, cuish, kwish, (Shak. cush, kush) n. 
thigh armour.— n. cuisse-madame (-dam’), a 
jargonelle pear. [Fr. cuisse —L. coxa, hip.] 
cult, cute, coot, k&t, kut, kit, (Scor.) n. the ankle.— 
n. cuit'ikin, cut'ikin, coot'ikin, a gaiter. [Cf. Du. 
koot, Flem. keute.] 

cuiter, kiit'ar, (Scot.) v.t. to wheedle: to cocker, 
pamper. 

cuittle, kSt'l, (Scot.) v.t. to coax: to cajole: to 
curry (favour): (perh. by confusion with kittle) 
to tickle. [Origin obscure.] 
culch, cultch, kulck, (S, England) n. rubbish: 
flooring of an oyster-bed: oyster-spawn. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

Culdee, kul'de, n. one of a fraternity of monks 
living in Scotland from the 8th century in groups 
of cells. [Old Ir. die de, servant or companion 
of God—Latinised by Boece into Culdei (pi.) as if 
cuhoris Dei.] 

cul-de-four, kii(l)-d9-fddr (Fr. kU), n. (archil.)' a 
sort of low spherical vault, oven-like.—cul-de- 
lampe (/dp), an ornamental design used in 
filling up blank spaces in a book; cul-de-sac, a 
street,etc.,closedatoneend: a blind-alley. [Fr. 
cut, bottom—L. cUtus; Fr. de, of, four, furnace, 
'lampe, lamp, sac, sack.] 

culet, ka'lit, n. the back of a brilliant-cut diamond: 
armour protecting the hips. [O.Fr. culet, dim. of 
cut: see foregoing.] 

Culcx, kO'leks, n. the typical genus of Culic'idae 
or gnats (pi. culices, kii'lisis). — a4is. culiciform 
(-lis’)-, cu'licine.— n. cu'licid. [L. culex, -Icis.] 
culinary, ku’lln-»r-i, kW, adf. pertaining to the 
kitchen or to cookery: used in the kitchen. [L. 
culinartus — culina, a kitchen.] 
cull, kul, V.I. to ga^er: to select: to pick out and 
destroy, as inferior members of a group, e.g. of 
seals, deer.—n. an unsuitable animal eliminated 
from a flock or herd.—lu. cull'er; cuU'ing. [Fr. 
cueilllr, to gather—L. colligire —co/-, together, 
legire, to gather.] 

cull, ^e cully, 
cullender. See colander. 

cuUet, kul'itf n. waste glass, melted up again with 
new material. [Fr. collet —L. collum, neck.] 
cullion, kul’ysn, n. a wretch: a rascal.— adi. 
cull'ionly (Shak.), mean, base. [Fr. couillon, 
testicle, poltroon (It. coglione) —L. cdleus, a 
leather bag—Or. koleos, sheath.] 
cullis, kul'is, (rare) n. a strong broth. [O.F. coleis 
—L. cdlare, to strain.] 

cullis, kul'is, n. a roof gutter or groove. [Fr. 
coulisse.] 

cully, kul'i, (rare) it. a mean dupe: fellow, mate, a 
man generally.— v.t. to deceive meanly:—pr.p. 
cull'ying; pa.t. and j>a.p. cuU'ied.— ns. cidl, a 
dupe; cull yism, state of being a cully. [Prob. a 
contr. of cullion.] 

culm, kulm, n. a grass or sedge stem.— v.t. to form 
a culm.— adl> culmif'erous, having a culm. [L. 
culmus, a stalk.] 

culm, kulm. n. coal-dust: anthracite dust: in some 


parts of Enidand, anthracite.— adt- cdmil'annst 
producing culm.—Culm, Cuhn Maasuns, a 
Lower Carboniferous formation of Europe and 
Southwest England, with grits, sandstones. 
Shales, etc. [Origin unknown; cf.coom.] 
cidmen, kul'men, n. higlwst poantr the top ridge 
a bird’s bill. [L.; see next.] 
culminate, kul'mlHSt, v.l. to be on, or come to, the 
meridian, and thus the highest (or lowest) point 
of altitude (astron.): to reach the highest point 
(with In). — v.t. to bring to the hipest point.— 
adl. cul'mmant, at its highest point.—n. culminh'- 
tion, act of culminating: the top: the highest 
point: transit of a body across the meridian 
(astron.). [L.L. culmlnSre, -dtum — culmen, or 
columen, ~lnis, a summit.] 
culottes, kdb-lot', n.pl. a divided skirt—sans¬ 
culotte (see sans). [Fr. culoite, breeches.] 
culpable, kul'ps-bl, adf. faulty: criminal.— ns. cnl- 
pabil'ity, curpableness, liability to blame.— adv. 
cul'pabiy.— adj. cul'patoty, expressive of blame. 
[L. culpa, a fault.] 

culpa levJs, kul'pa le'vis, (kdbl'pa le'vls, "wis), (L.) 
a slight fault. 

culprit, kul'prit, n. one in fault: a criminal: a 
prisoner accused but not yet tried (Eng. law). 
[From the fusion in legal phraseology of cu/. 
(culpable, culpabllis), and prlt, prist (O.Fr. prest), 
ready.] 

cult, kult, n. a system of religious belief: formal 
worship: a sect: an unorthodox or false religion: 
a great, often excessive, admiration for a person 
or idea: (with of) a fad.—^Also cult'ns.—<u(/s. 
cuh, cult'ic. [L. cultus — coUre, to worship.] 
cuitcb. Same as culch. 

cuiter, kul'tar, n. obs. form of coulter.— aiUs. 
cul'trate, -d, curtriform, knife-shaped. [L., 
knife.] 

cultism, kult'ism, n. Gongorism.— ns. cnlt'ist, 
cult'orist. [Sp. culto, elegant—L. cultus.] 
cultivate, kul’tl-vat, v.t. to till or produce by 
tillage: to prepare for crcms: to devote attention 
to: to civilise or refine.— at^s. cid'tivable, 
cultivit'able, capable of being cultivated.—its. 
cukivar (kul'ti-vdr), a cultivated variety of a 
plant; cultivA'tion, the art or practice of cultivat¬ 
ing: civilisation: refinement; cul'tivator, one 
who cultivates: an agricultural implement—a 
grubber.—cultivate one’s friendship, to seek to 
gain or foster it. [L.L. culttvare, Stum —L. 
colire, to till, to worship.] 
culture, kul'char, it. cultivation: the state of being 
cultivated: refinement the result of cultivation: 
a type of civilisation: a crop of experimentally 
grown bacteria or the like.— v.t. to cultivate: to 
improve.— adfs. cul'turable; curtural.—ai(/. cul'- 
tui^, cultivated: well educated: refined.— atQ. 
cttl'tureless.— n. cul'turist, a devotee of culture. 
—culture vulture, derogatory term for one who 
has an extrdvagant interest in the arts. [L. 
cultura — colire.] 
cultus. See cult. 

culver, kul'var, n. a dove, a pigeon: a wood-pigeon. 
—cul'ver-key (often in p/.), the wild hyacinth: 
the cowslip: ash-keys.— adf. curvertailM, dove¬ 
tailed. [O.E. cu(fre.] 

culverin, kul'var-in, it. an early form of cannon of 
great length, generally an 18-pounder, weighing 
50 cwt.— n. culvenncer'.—dem'i-curverin, a 
9-pounder of 30 cwt. [Fr. coulevrine — 
couleuvre, snake—L. colubrinus, snake-like— 
coluber, snake.] 

Culver’s physic, root, kul'vars, the rhizome of 
speedwell Veronica vlrgintca, used medicinally. 
[From one Dr Culver.] 

culvert, kul'vart, n. an arched channel for carrying 
water beneath a road, railway, etc. [Perh. from 
Fr. colder, to flow—L. co/dre.] 
cuivertage, ktd'vart-tl), n. degradation of a vassal 
to the position of a serf. [O.Fr. culvert, a serf.] 
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I kum,pnp. combined with. [L.] 

CM w heat, kum'btnt, a^. lying down: reclining. 
CL. ctunbinst -etuis, pr.p. of cwtAire, to lie down.] 
cimbcr, ktm’bar, v.t. to trouble or hinder with 
something usems: to get in the way of: to 
occupy outructively.—«. encumbrance: cum¬ 
bering.— atU- cumlieredt hampered: obstructed. 
—R. cumlwror.—a(i. cum'berless. unencum¬ 
bered.—R. cum'beraome, 

unwieldy.— r. cnmlnrance, encumbrance.— 
at^, cnm'te'ous. hindering: obstructing: un¬ 
wieldy. — atv. cmnliroiialy. —r. cum'brousness. 
—cnm'ber-ground, a useless thing, from Luke 
xiii. 7. [Apparently O.Fr. conArer, to hinder— 
L.L. cun^us, a heap—L. cumulus, a heap.] 
com grano sails, kum grk'nd sS'lis, kdbm gr&'n6 
sa'Us, (L.) with a grain of salt, 
cumin, cummin, kum’in, n. an umbelliferous 
plant (Cuminmn Cyminum) of the Mediterranean 
region, with seeds like caraway, valuable as 
carminatives. [O.E. cymen —L. cuminum —Gr. 
kyminon, cog. with Heb. kammon.] 
cum laude. Sm nmxima cum laude. 
cummer, kum’sr, kimraer, kim'sr, (Scot.) n. a 
godmother (obs.): a gossip: a woman: a girl. 
[Fr. commire —L. coit-, with mSter, mother.] 
cummerbund, kum’sr-bund, n. a waist-belt, a sash. 

[Fers. kamarbattd, a loin-band.] 
cum multis aliis, kum mul'lls S’le-is, kdbm mdbl'tes 
a'tt-is, (L.) with many other things, 
cum notis variorum, kum no’tis va-ri-d'rsm, 
kdbm Ho'tis va-ri-3'rdbm, wa-, (L.) with notes of 
various (critks). 

cum privuegio, kum priv-l-li’Jl-6, kdbm pri-vi- 
Ui’gi-6, -wi-, (L.) with privilege. 
cunHiuat, same as kumciuat. 
cum-sawy, kum-sav‘i, (slang) n. know-how. 
cumsbaw, kum'shd, n. a gift, a tip. [Pidgin- 
English.] 

cumulate, kOm'S-lSt, v.t. and v.l. to heap together: 
to accumulate.— aids, cum'ulate, -d, heaped up. 
—R. cnmuli'tion, accumulation.— adl. cum'ula- 
tive, increasing by successive additions.— tutv. 
cum'ulatively.—cumulative vote, a system by 
which a voter may distribute a number of votes 
at will among the candidates, giving more than 
one to a candidate if he chooses. [L. cumulate, 
-dtum — cumulus, a heap.] 
cumulus, kS'mii-hs, n. a heap: a kind of cloud 
consisting of rounded heaps with a darker 
horizontal base:— pi. cii'mnll.— ad), cii'muli- 
form; cfi'mnloBe.—cfi'mulo-cirr'us, a delicate 
cirrus-like cumulus; cS'mulo-nim'bus, a cumulus 
discharging showers. [L. cumulus, a heap.] 
cimabuia, kO-nab‘ii-l», n.pl. a cradle: incunabula. 
[L. cOnhbula.] 

cunctator, kungk-ta’tsr, n. one who delays or puts 
off.— R. cumitii'tion, delay.-^-odi'T. cuncti'tmua, 
cunc'tative, cunc'tatory, inclined to delay. [L. 
cunctitor — cunctdri, to delay.] 
cuneal, kA'nisl, cuneate, ku’ni-at, ad), wedge- 
shap^.— a^s. cuneat'ic, cuneiform; cuneiform 
(kS-ni'i-fSrm, k6'nl-(l-)f6rm), wedge-shaped— 
specially applied to the old Hittite, Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Persian writing, of which the 
characters were impressed b^ the wedge-shaped 
facets of a stylus.—n. cuneifofm writing. [L. 
cuneus, a wedge.] 

amctte, kO-net’, n. a cuvette. [Fr.] 
cmmer. See cornier (3). 

cunaiHngus, kun-i-llng'gss, n. oral stimulation of 
the female genitalia. [L. cunnus, vulva, lingire, 
to lick.] 

cmming, kun'ing, ad), knowing: skilful: artful: 
crafty: dainty or quaintly pleasing (U.S.). — n. 
knowledge: skill: faculty of using stratagem to 
accomplish a purpose! craftiness: artifice.— 
adv. cmmlngly.— tR. cimn'ingness, quality of being 
cunning: artfulness, slyness. [O.E. cunnan, to 
know.] 


amt, kuHt, R. the female genitalia: a term of 
abuse (vulg.). [M.E. cunte', ety. dub.] 
cup, kqp, R. a drinking-vessel, usu. nearly hemi¬ 
spherical: an ornamental vessel offered as a 
prize: a hollow: a cup-shaped structure: acup- 
nil: haifapintfC/.S.): the liquid contained in a 
cup: a mixed beverage made with wine (as 
elaret-atp): that which we must receive or 
undergo: afflictions; blessings.— y.t. to form 
into a cup: to lodM in a cup: to extract blood 
by means of cuppmg-glasses: to make drunk 
(Shak.). — v.l. to bwome cup-shaped:— pr.p. 
cupp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. cupped.— ns. cup'fiu, 
as much as fills a cup:— pi. ciqi'fula; cup'pa (coll), 
a cup of tea; cupp'er, a cupbearer: one profes¬ 
sionally engaged in cupping; cupp'ing, the 
application of cups from which the air has been 
exhausted in order to draw blood.—cup'-and- 
ball, a ball and socket joint: the game of 
catching a tethered ball in a cup on the end of a 
stick; cup'-and-ring', a prehistoric marking on 
rocks and stones, consisting of a cup surrounded 
by rings; cup'beuer, one who attends,at a feast 
to fill and hand out wine cups; cupboard (kub'- 
ard), a place for keeping victuals, dishes, etc.— 
v.t. to store.—cup'board-love, -faith, love or 
faith with a material end; cup'-cor'al, a simple 
cup-shaped coral; cup'gall, a cup-shaMd gall in 
oak-leaves; cup head, a hemispherical bolt-head 
or rivet-head; cup'-li'chen, or -moss, any lichen 
with cup-shaped structures; cup'man, a boon 
companion; cup'-mark, a cup-shaped hollow 
made by prehistoric man on cave walls, standing- 
stones, etc.; cupp'ing-glass, a glass used in 
cupping; cup'-tic, one of a series of games to 
determine the winners of a cup.—cry cupboard, 
to c^ for food; in his cups, under the influence 
of liquor; one’s cup of tea (coll), one’s pre¬ 
ference, taste; there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip, failure is possible at the last moment. 
[O.E. cuppe —L. eSpa, cuppa, a tub.] 
cupel, ku'jpsl n. a small vessel used by goldsmiths 
in assaying precious metals: the movable hearth 
of a reverberatory furnace for refining.— v.t. to 
assay in a cupel:— pr.p. cu'pelling; pa.t. and 
pa.p. cu'pelled.— n. cupelli'tion, recovery of 
precious metal in assaying. [L. cSpella, dim. of 
cupa', see cup.] 

Cupid, ka'pid, n. the Roman love-god, identified 
with Greek Eros: a kind of jam-tart (U.S.). — 
ad), efipid'inous, full of desire, esp. amorous.— 
R. cQpid'ity, covetousness. [L. CQpido, -inis — 
cupire, to desire.] 

cupola, ku'po-h, n. a spherical vault, or concave 
ceiling, on the top of a building: the internal 
partofadome: adome: a lantern on the top of 
a dome: an armoured dome or turret to protect 
a gun: a furnace used in iron-foundries.— v.t. to 
furnish with a cupola.— a^s. cQ’poIa’d (or cil'- 
polaed); cfi'polar; cfi'pola^, [It.,—L. cOpula, 
dim. of cOpa, a cask.] 

cuprammonium, kk-pra-md'id-sm, n. a solution of 
cupric hydroxide in ammonia.—cuprammonium 
rayon, artificial silk made by dissolving cellulose 
in cuprammonium. [L. cuprum, copper, and 
ammonium.] 

cupreous, kH’priss, ad), of, containing, or like 
copper.— ad)s. cil'pric, of or containing bivalent 
copper; efiprit'erous, yielding copper. —r. cii'- 
pnte, red copper ore, ruby copper, cqprous 
oxide (CutO).— ad), cfi'prous, of or containing 
univalent copper.— n. cS'pro-nick'el, an alloy of 
copper and nickel. [L. cupreus — cuprum', see 
copper.] 

CupressuB, kO-pres'ss, n. the cypress genus. [L.] 
cupule, kS'pul, R. a small cup in a liverwort con¬ 
taining gemmae: a cup-shaped envelope on the 
fruit of some trees, e.g. oak, beech, chestnut.— 
ad)s. cii'plilar, cfl'piilate, cup-like: pertaining to 
a cupule.— R.p/. Cupulif'erae, in some classinca- 
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dons • flmily inshidiiu beech, oek, ehcitmit, 
with or without birch, heeel. and bombeanl.— 
«(/• cnpalH'eroiiit of the CupuUferae: bearing 
cupoleB. {L. eOpula, dim. of cflpa, tub.] 
cur, n. a worthiess breed: a 

contemptible 800 undrel.->^. avf'ieh.—odv. 
cun'iiUy.—n. corr'idmeea. (M.E. curre; cf. 
O.N. kuna, to grumble.] 

curafoa, cnrafao, kO'ra-sS, -kk-ra^d', kSd-rS-tS-^, 

H. a liqueur flavoured with bitter orange peel. 
ICunifao, Dutch island in West Indies, where 
first made.] 

curare, curari, kS- or kdlhrS’rl, n. a paralysing 
poison extracted from wourali root {Strychnos 
loxUera), etc., by South American Indians for 
arrows—now a source of valuable drugs.—Also 
cura'ra.— n. cura'rine, a highly poisonous alka¬ 
loid therefrom, used, e.g. in surgery, as a muscle 
relaxant.— v.t. cu'rarise, -ise. (Port, flrom Tupl.] 
cutassow, ka'r»-sd, kO-riis'd, n. a large turkey-like 
S. American bird. [From the island of Curatao.] 
curat, kH'ral, {Spens.) n. a cuirass. [See cuirass.] 
curate, kur'It, n. one who has the cure of souls: a 
clergyman in the Church of England, assisting 
a rector or vicar: a small poker (coU.): a cake- 
stand.— ns. cur'acy (-a-r/), cur'ateiiJiip, the office, 
employment, or benefice of a curate.—curate's 
egg, anything of which parts are excellent. [L.L. 
curSlus, L. cBra, care.] 

curator, kBr-S'isr (in Scots law kSr's-tn), n. one 
who has the charge of anything: a superinten¬ 
dent, esp. of a museum; one appointed by law as 
guardian: a member of a board for electing 
university professors and the like:— fern, curt'- 
trix.— n, cur&'torahip. [L. curStor.] 
curb, kurb, n. a chain or strap attached to the bit 
for restraining a horse: a hearth fender i a curb¬ 
stone or kerbstone, pavement edge ([often kerb): 
a curb-market: an edging or margin of various 
kinds; a check or restraint: a disease of horses, 
marked by hard swellings on the leg: the swel- 
jing itself.— v.t. to furnish with or guide by a 
curb: to restrain or check.— atHs. curb'able; 
curb'less.—curb'-, kerb'-crawling, driving along 
slowly with the intention of enticing people into 
one’s car; curb'-, kerb'-market, a market in 
stocks outwith the stock-exchange, originally on 
the pavement; curb'-, kerb'-merchant, -trader, 
-vendor, one who sells by the side of the pave¬ 
ment; curb’-roof, a roof whose upper slope is 
less than its lower; curb'-, kerbside (also 
curb'stone, kerb'stone, a stone placed edgeways 
as an edging to a path or pavement; curb’-, 
kerbstone broker, one Outside the stock exchange. 
—See also courb. [Fr. courbe —L. curvus, 
bent.] 

curcb, kurch, n. a covering for the head, a ker¬ 
chief. [See kerchief.] 

Corculio, kur-kii’U-6,- n. a weevil. [L.] 

Curcuma, k&r-k&'ma, n. a genus of the ginger 
family yielding turmeric.— n. cnr'cumine, the 
colouring matter of turmeric. [Ar. kurkum, 
saffron.] 

curd, k&rd, n. milk thickened or coagulated by 
acid: the cheese part of milk, as distinguished 
from the whey: any similar substance: in soap¬ 
making the granular soap that rises in the lye 
upon salting: the fatty matter between the 
flakes of salmon flesh.— n. curd'iness.— v.t. and 
v./. curd'lc, to turn into curd: to coagulate: to 
thicken.— adj. curd'y, like or full of curd. [Prob. 
Celt.; Gael, gruth, ir. cruth.] 

cure, kOr, n. care of souls or spiritual charge: care 
of the sick: act of healing: that which heals: a 
remedy, or course of remraial treatment: course 
or method of preserving or arresting decom¬ 
position: the total quantity cured; treatment 
by which a product is finished or made ready for 
use.— v.t. to heal: to preserve as by drying, 
sahing, etc.: to finish by means of chemnal 
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diluige, e.g., to vulcanise (a nibb«)> or to use 
beat or chemicals in the hist stage <h preparing 
(a thermosetting plastic).—r.l. to undenra a pro¬ 
cess or course of curing.— tuff, cBrwe.— ns. 
cflr'aUeness, clirabfl'lty.-wuffs. cflf'ative, cSr'a- 
tory, tending to cure.—odf. cfae'leae, that cannot 
be cured.—n. eftr'er. cftre '-all, a paimcea. 
[O.Fr. CHiw—L. cBra, care.] 
cere, kBr, {sfang) n. odd or queer person, ^y. 
dub.] 

curd, kO-ri, n. a parish priest in France. [Fr.; 
see curate.] 

curettage, kO-ret’i), n. scraping of a body cavity by 
means of a surgeon’s instrument known as a 
curette'. [Fr. curer, to cure.] 
curfew, k&r’fa, n. in feudal times the ringing of a 
bell as a signal to put out all fires and li^ts: the 
ringing of a bell at a certain hour continued as a 
traditional custom: a signal for the imposition 
of restrictions of other kinds, e.g., from being 
abroad in the streets at ni^t: the time m 
curfew: the bell itself: a regulation obliging 
persons to be indoors within certain hours.— 
cnr'few-beH. [O.Fr. covrc/hi; couvrir, to cover, 
feu, fire—L. focus.] 

curia, kB'ri-a, n. one of the ten divisions of a 
Roman tribe: a building in which tiie senate 
met: a provincial senate; a court, iMislative or 
judicial: the court of the mmar see.—ns. 
cfi'rialUm; cu'riallst.— aeff. cfinauat'ic.—co'ria 
reg'is (see aula). [L. cBrla.) 
curie, kO-ri, kS’ri, n. orig., the quantity of radon 
in radioactive equilibrium with a gram of radium: 
now, the quantity of a radioactive substance that 
undergoes 3-70 xlO>* radioactive transfbrma- 
tions per sec.—n. curium fkS'), the chemical 
element of atomic number 96 (symbol Cm).— 
curiethera'py, treatment of disease by radium. 
[After Marie and Pierre Curie, discoverers of 
radium.] 

curiet, kH'ri-et, fSpens.) n. a cuirass. [See 
cuirass.] 

curio, ku‘ri-5, n. any article of virtu or brk-k-brac, 
or anything considered rare and curious:—pf. 
cQ'rios. [For curiosity.] 

curiosB feltcitas, kS-rl-S’sa fe-Us’i-tas, kdfi-rf-d'sa 
fa-U'ki-tas. [See Appendices.] 
curious, kH'rl-as, tuff, anxious to learn: inquisi¬ 
tive: showing great care or nicety (o6s.): 
solicitous (Skak.): skilfully made: singular: 
rare: (in booksellers' catalogues) indecent: 
odd.— n. curiosity (-os'i-ti), state or quality of 
being curious: inquisitiveness: that which is 
curious: anything rare or unusual.— 
cfi'riously.—n. cfi'riousnesB.—curious arts (R.), 
magical practices. [Fr. curieux —L. cBridsus — 
cBra.] 

curl, kBrl, v.t. to twist into ringlets: to coil: to 
cause to move in a curve: to ripple.—v.f. to 
shrink into ringlets; to move in curves: to 
writhe:*to ripple: to eddy: to play at the game 
of curling.— n. a ringlet of hair, or what is like it: 
a wave, bending, or twist: an eddy; a plant 
disease in which leaves curl: a curled condition. 
—tuOs. curled; curied'-pate (Skak.), having 
curled hair.— ns. curl'er, one who, or that which, 
curls: a player at the game of curling; curl'icne, 
a fantastic curl; curl'iness; enri'ing, a game, 
common in Scotland, consisting in sliding heavy 
smooth stones along a sheet of ice.— adJ, curly, 
having curls: ftill of curls.—curl'iewuriie (5cor.), 
any fanustic round ornament; curl'iim-i'roas, 
curl'ing-tongs, an iron instrument used for 
curling the hair; cutl'ing-pond, a pond for 
curling; curl'int-stone, a heavy stone with a 
handle used in curling; curl'pap'er, a paper 
twisted into the hair to give it curl; curl'y-grcena', 
kale of borecole.—oty. curry-head'ed. [M.E. 
crull; Du. kruikn, Dan. krolle, to curl.] 
curlew, k&r’iSd, -Hi, n, a moorland bird (Numenitis) 
r; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUi 
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of the woodcock fiunilir'witli long curved bill •nd a4f. can'ed» under • oune: hateAil.—«d^* 

long legSf add^ plaintive whutling cry—the cura'edlr.— ns. eata'ednMa; cun'erj cun'fag.— 

whaup: the ilndk>kiiee (stoae^erlew). lO.Fr. <i4/> curat, cursed: ill*tempered(arch.cunt- 

cortteui ptoh. fWnn its cry.] neea, state of being curst: peevwness: {iroward> 

cunudgeett, ksr-mid’m, n. an avaricious, ill* ness—curse of Scotiand, the nine of diamonds 

natured churlish feUow: a miser.— mO- and adv. (origin unknown). (O.E. ettrslan —curs, a curse; 

cunuud'gaOuly. (Origin unknown.] ety. doubtftal; not conn, with cross.] 

c u Tm u rriaa, ksr-mar'lng, n. a rumbling sound, esp. cutsitor, k&r'shtar, n. a clerk or officer in the 
that made in the bowels by flatulence. [Imit.] Court of Chancery who made out original writs 

cum, karn, (Slcor.) n. a grain: a particle: a small de eursu, i.e. of ordinary course: a vagrant 

quantity, a little.— adf. cum'y, cum'ey, granular, (o6s.). [L.L. eursitor.) 

coarse-grained, [com.] cursive, k&r'sh, atU. written with a running hand, 

curpel, k&r'pl, n. a Scots form of cnqrper. of handwriting: flowing— adv. cur'sively. [L.L. 

cnrr, kdr, (tVordsworth) v.i. to make a purring curslvus —L. ewrrire, to run.] 

sound, [unit.] cursor, kdr'ssr, n. a sliding part of an instrument, 

currach, -a:^, kur'sihhy, n. a long-shaped boat of — atf/. {obs.) cur'sorary {Shak.', other readings 

similar construction to a coracle. [Ir. curach.l cur'senary, cur'selarie; prob. intended for cursi- 

curraut, kur'snt, n. a small black raisin or dried tory), cursory.— n.pt. cursores (-rd'rcr, -s6% in 

seedless grape (imported from the Levant): old classifications, running birds, variously 

extended to several species of Ribes (black, red, limited.— adf. curso'rial, adapted for running.— 

white, flowering currant), and to various other adv. cur'scray (-sar-).—n. cur'soriness.— adl. 

plant^ and their fruits.— ns. oirr'ant-bread', cur'sory, running quickly over: hasty: supern- 

ordinary bread with some (grape) currants in it; cial. [L. cursor, pi. cursdrgs, a runner— currire, 

curr'ant-bun', curr'ant-loaf', a dark spiced cake cursum, to run.] 

Aill of currants; curr'ant-cake', a cake with curst. See curse. 

currants in it; curr'ant-joU'y, a jelly made from cursns, kir'sss, (rare) n. a race-course: a form of 
red or black currants; curr'ant-wine'.— adJ. daily prayer or service: an academic curriculum, 

curr'anty, fill! of currants. [Corinth.] — adj.eur'usi. [L.] 

current, kiir'anl, adJ. running or flowing: passing curt, kUrt, adJ. short: concise: discourteously 
ttom person to person: generally or widely brief or summary.— adJ. curt'kte, shortened or 

receiv^: now passing: present: belonging to reduced; applied to the distance of a planet from 

the i^od of time now passing.— n. a running or the sun or earth projected on the plane of the 

flowing; a stream: a ponion of water or air ecliptic.—it. curti'tion.— adv. curt'v*—n. curt'- 

moving in a certain direction: a flow of elec- ness. [L. curtus, shortened.] 
trkity: course.—^it. cunr'ency, circulation: that curtail, har-rd/', v.r. to cut short: to cut off a part 
which circulates, as the money of a country: of: to abridge.— ns. curtail'ment; cur'tail-step, 
general estimation.— adv. curr'ently.— n. curr'- a round-ended step at the bottom of a flight. 
OBtueas.—currency note, paper-money, esp. that [Old spelling curlal, O.Fr. courtault — L,. curtus, 
issued by the Treasury in 1914-28 as legal shortened.] 

tender: current account, a bank account to meet curtain, k&r'tsn, n. hanging drapery at a window, 
current expenses: curr'ent-bedding (geol.), false- around a bed, etc.: the part of a rampart between 

bedding.—pass current, to be received as genuine, two bastions; a curtain wall: a screen of 

[L. currins, -entls —^pr.p. of currire, to run.) cloth or metal concealing the stage, or restricting 
currente caiamo, ku-ren’ti (kdb^ren’te) ka'la-md, the spread of Are (theat.): the fall of the curtain, 
(L.) with a running pen, offhand. close of a scene or act (theat.): a protective 

curricle, kur'i-kl, n. a two-wheeled open chaise, barrier in general, as the fire of many guns 

drawn by two horses abreast. (L. curriculum, directed along a certain line to prevent the 
course, race, racing chariot— currire, to run.] passage of an enemy (also called cur'tain-fire); 
curriculum, ks-rlk'O-bm, n. a course, esp. the (in pi.) death, the end (slang).—v./. to enclose or 
course of study at a university.— at^. curric'ular, fymish with curtains.—curtain call, a summons 

of relating to a curriculum or to courses of from the audience to appear at the end of a 

study.—curriculum vitae, k»-rik'ul-»m vi'ti, scene; curtain lecture, a lecture or reproof given 

kdor.‘ik'db-lddm vi'ti (wi'ti), (a biographical in bed by a wife to her husband; car'tain-raiser, 

sketch of) the course of one’s life. [L.; see a short play preceding the main performance; 

curricle.] curtain spe^, a speech made before a theatre 

enrri^ currishly, etc. See cur. curtain; curtain wall, a wall that is not load- 

curry, kur'i, n. a meat or other dish prepared with bearing, e.g. does not support a roof; curtain 

turmeric and mixed spices.— v.t. to make a curry walling, prefabricated large framed sections of 

of.— ns. enrr'y-leaf, a rutaceous Indian tree lightweight, usu. predeconated, material used 

(Marrqya koeii(/ll) whose leaves are an ingredient in building.—bamboo curtain, (see bamboo); 

in curry; curr'y-pow'der, ground spices and tur- bdiind the curtain, away from public view; 

meric. [Tamil karl, sauce.] draw the curtain, to draw it aside, so as to show 

curry, kwr'i, v.t. to dress (leather); to rub down what is behind, or to draw it in front of anything 

and dress (a horse): to beat; to scratch:—pr.p. so as to hide it; iron curtain, (see iron). (O.Fr. 

curr'ying; pa.l. and pa.p. curr'ied.—ns. curr'ier, canine —L.L. cortina; prob. L. edrs, cdrtls, a 

one who curries or dresses tanned leather; court.] 

curr'yiBg.—cntr'y-comb, an iron instrument or curtal, kkr'tsl, (obs.) n. a horse or other animal 
comb used for currying or cleaning horses.— with a docked tail: anything docked or cut 

cony favour (orig. curry favell, to curry the short.— adJ. docked or shortened.—n. cur'tal- 

chestnut horse), to seek to ingratiate oneself, fri'ar (Scott), a friar with a short frock. [See 

[O.Fr. correler (Fr. corroyer), conrei, outfit, from curtail.] 

L. can-,, with, and the root seen in array.] curtal-ax, k&r’tsl-aks, curtaxe, kurt’aks, (Spens.) 

every, obsolete forms of quarry (2). n. a short, broad sword. [A corr. of the earlier 

cum, mrs, v.t. to invoke or wish evil upon: to forms coutelas, curtelas. See cutlan.] 
blasplMune: to afflict with: to utter doom or curtana, kur-ta'na, -td'na, n. a sword without a 
damnation against: to excommunicate.— v.t. to point, symbolic of mercy, carried at coronations, 

utter' imprecations: to swear.—n. invocation or [L. curtus, short.] 

whdiingofevil or harm: evil invoked on another: curtila|te,» k&r'tildj, n. a court attached to a 
excoflumptiBation sentence: imprecation: any dwelling-house. [O.Fr. coarlll/age; see court.] 

gregtei^: (with lAe) menstrual period (colt.). — curtsy, curtsey, k&rt'sl, n. an obeisance, esp. by 
fite,J^r; ml, hir (her); mine; mite, fir; mite; m6lin,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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woown, made lyy^ bonUng the kiieM,»v.f. to 
make or *<farop’ a eartoy. ^ee coartasf.1 
cande. kS'rSdl, a4f. like a camp-«tool with carved 
legi, applied to the chair of a higher Roman 
magistral. [L. cur&Us — cumts, a chariot.] 
carve. kOrv, n. anydiing bent: a line that is not 
straight: a line (inclading a stnight Une) 
answering to an equation: a graidi: a curved 
surface: an arch.—v./. to bend: to form into a 
curve.— v.l. to bend: to move in a curve.— 
curvaceous, cnrvacious (kHr-vS'slos) Ulang), 
having shapely curves: car'vlte, -d. curved or 
bent m a regular form.—n. cunri'tica.— aiO> 
cur'vativc (•v»-f/v).—n. cur'vatnre ('Ve-cAar), a 
curving or bending: the continual bending, or 
the amount of bending, from a straight Kne: the 
reciprocal of the radius at any point.— atf/s. 
curved: Gurve'some. curvaceous; curvicaa'date, 
having a crooked tail; cmvicos'tate, having 
curved ribs; curvifS'liate. having curved leaves; 
cur'viform; cmvilin'eal, curvilin'ear, bounded by 
curved lines.— n. curvilinear'ity.— aitis. cur'ving; 
curviros'tral, with the bill curved downward: 
cur'vital, of or pertaining to curvature.—n. 
cur'vity, the state of being curved.— a4!- curv'y. 
[L. curvus, crooked.] 

curvet, kur'vet, kfr-vet', n. a light leap of a horse 
in which he raises his forelegs together, next the 
hind'legs with a spring before the forelen touch 
the ground: a leap, frolic,— v.i. Qar-yet’, 
kur'vet), to leap in curvets: to frisk:— pr.p. 
cuTvett’ing, cur'veting; pa.t. and pa.p. cor- 
vett'ed, cur'veted. [It. corwtta, dim. of corvo — 

L. curvus.] 

curvilineal, curvilinear. See curve, 
cus-cus, kus'-kus, or kdbs'-kdbs, n. aphalanger of 
the Malay Archipelago. [Native name in the 
Moluccas.] 

cuscus, kus'kus, n. the grain of the African millet. 
[Same as couscous.] 

cuscus, kus'kus, n. the fragrant fibrous root of an 
Indian grass (Andropogon sguarrosus), used for 
making fans, etc. [Pers. khas khas.] 
cusec, ku'sek, n. unit of volumetric rate of flow. 

[cubic feet per second.] 
cush. See cuisse. 

cushat, kush’et, {Scot.) n. the ringdove or wood- 
pigeon. [O.E. cOscute, perh. from its note, and 
sceotan, to shoot.] 

cushion, kdbsh'art, n. a case filled with some soft, 
elastic stuff, for resting on: a pillow: a pad: 
the pillow used in making bone-lace: an en¬ 
graver’s pad: the rubber of an electrical 
machine: a pad supporting a woman’s hair: the 
cap of a pier {archil.): the elastic lining of the 
inner side of a billiard-table {coll, cush): a body 
of steam remaining in the cylinder of a steam- 
engine, acting as a buffer to the piston: any¬ 
thing that serves to deaden a blow.— v.t. to seat 
on or furnish with a cushion: to serve as a 
cushion for or against: to suppress (complaints) 
by ignoring.— acti. cush'ioiiM, furnished with 
a cushion, padded: having cushion-tires.— 
n. cnsh'ionet, a little cushion.— adi. cush'iony, 
like a cushion, soft.—cush'ion-plant, a plant 
of cushion-like form reducing transpiration; 
cush'ion-tire, -tyre, a cycle tire of rubber tubing, 
with rubber stuffing. (O.Fr. coissin —L. 
coxinum, coxa, hip, or perh. L. culcita, mattress, 
cushion.] 

cushy, kddsh'l, {slang) adJ. easy and comfortable: 
not dangerous. [Perh. Hind, khush, pleasant, 
khushi, happiness.] 
cask, kusk, n. the torsk: the burbot, 
cusp, kusp, n. a point: the point or horn of the 
moon, etc.: a tooth-like meeting of two branches 
of a curve, with sudden change of direction: a 
tooth-like ornament common in Gothic tracery 
{archil.): a prominence on a tooth.— adfs. 
cuspate; cinped; cus'pid; cus'pidal; cua'pidate, 

Neutral vowels in unoecented syllables: cf's-mmr 


•d (Mol.), haviitg a rigid point. [L. ctUEplf, ■ddls, 
a pofait.] 

Os^acia baifc, k»~spar’Ua, Angostma baric (q.v.). 
cnapidorCa), kua'pi-der or -ddr, {(/.S.) «> a nfittoon. 
[Port.,—L. conspuire, to spit upon.] 
cuss, kus, (plaag) n. a curse: a reflow.—<t4f. 
cuss'ed,cursed: obstinate.'^-AS.cuss'edaeaB,con¬ 
trariness; cnu'-wwd. [curse; prob. sometimes 
associated with cnstomer.] 

Gusser, cnisser, cooser, kus'ar, kSbs'ar, k&s'xt, 
{Scot.) It. a stallion, [couner.] 
custard, kus'tsrd, n. a composition of imlk, eggs, 
etc., sweetened and flavoured.— ns. cus'tud- 
apple, the fruit of a W. Indian tree {Anona 
reticulata) with eatable pulp, like a custard; 
cua'tard-coff'in {Shak,), paste or crust covering a 
custard: cutard-^ (ccmedy), slapstick, esp. 
early U.S. films’ in which comedians riuew 
custard pies at each other. [Earlier custade, a 
corr. of crustade, a pie with a crust; see crust.] 
custock. See castock. 

custody, kus't9-di, n. a watching or guarding: 
care: security: imprisonment.— aed‘ custd'dHU. 
— ns. custfl'dian, cus’tode, custS'diar, ew'tos, 
one who has care, esp. of some public building. 
[L. custddia, guard, custds, -ddis, a keeper.] 
custom, kus'tern, n. what one is wont to do: what 
is usually done by others: usage: fteqnent 
repetition of the same act: regular trade or 
business: any of the distinctive practices and 
conventions of a people or locality, esp. those of 
a primitive tribe (applied, Ust., to a pm’iodical 
massacre in parts of West Africa): usages 
of a manor or of a district: a tax on goods: 
(in pi.) duties on imports and exports: (in pi.) 
the collecting authorities.— ad). {U.S.) made 
to order.— ad}, cus'tomable {arch.), custom¬ 
ary: common: dutiable.—adv. cus'tomarily.— n. 
cus'tomariness.— aeU- cus'tomary, according to 
use and wont: usual: holding or held by cus¬ 
tom: copyhold.—fi. (also custumary, kus'lStn- 
er-l), a body or book of the customs of a mancH’, 
etc. or the ritual of a religious community.— aiff. 
cus'tomed, accustomed: usual.— n. cns'tomer, 
one accustomed to frequent a certain place of 
business: a buyer: a prostitute {Shak.); a 
person {slang). — ad), cua'tom-built, ciis'tom-inade, 
built (as e.g. a motor-car) or made to a customer’s 
order.—cus'tom-hoase, the place where customs 
or duties on exports and imports are collected. 
— adJ. ctts'tom-shnmk {Shak.), having fewer 
customers than formerly—customs union, a 
territory treated as if one state for purposes of 
custom duties. (O.Fr. custume, costume—L. 
cBnsuitSdS, -Inis — consuiscire, to accustom.] 
custos rotuloTum, ku'stss ro-tH-ld'rsm, k^’stSs 
ro-tdb-ld'rdbm, (L.) keeper of the rolls, 
custrel, kus'trol, {hist.) n. an attendant on a 
knight: a knave. [O.Fr. coustlUkr — comtilk, 
dagger; af. coistrei.] 

cut, kul, v.t. to penetrate with a sharp edge: to 
make an incision in: to cleave or pass through: 
to divide: to carve, hew, or make or fashion tty 
cutting: to sever: to reap: to excise; to inter¬ 
sect: to divide (a pack of cards) by lifting the 
upper portion at random: to expose (a card or 
suit) in this way: to strike obliquely, imparting 
spin to: to reduce or lessen: to abridge: (of a 
book) to trim by guillotine: to wound or hurt: 
to affect deeply: to shorten: to break off 
acquaintance with: to pass intentionally without 
greeting: to renounce, give up: to stay away 
from: to castrate: to perform or execute (as a 
caper).— v.l. to make an incision: to intersect: 
to strike obliquely: to be cut: to dash, go 
quickly: to run away, to be off {slang): to 
twiddle the feet rapidly in dancing: in motion- 
picture making, to cease photographing:—pr.p. 
cutt'ing; pa.t. and fm.p. cut.— n. a cleaving or 
dividing: an excavation for a road, railway, etc.: 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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• erow puuf*: «itnAs or blow: In vwioitt fitted nntutmlljr: cat ■hert. to nfarkbpe: lo anko 
guaet. * puficaler itrOke, generally implybig short to cntong: to sUeaea by m tewaO wtl 
obligintyaiiiid spin: in cricket,-a stroke to the off cot teetli, to have teeth grow throiqdk the inns, 
side whit horizontal bat: the spin imparted to as an infant; cat np, to cut into piecen oraWse 
the tail: a reduction or diminution: an act of severely: turn out (well or ill) when divided inte 
unkindness; the act, or outcome, of cutting a parU: (in pass.) to be deepqr afflicted: cat ap 
pi^ of cards: an incision or wound; an ez> rough, to take something amiss; dtmr cate 

cision: a idece cut off: total quantity cut: a (arch.), to cast lots; shewt cut, or near cat, a 

varying unit of length fbr cloth and ywm: an shorter way than the usual one. (Origin un> 
e,C’'!‘ved block or the picture from it: manner known.] 
of cutting, or fhdiion: a working horse (5Aak.): cutaneous. See cutis, 
a general term of abuse (as in ‘call me cut*) cutch, kuch, it. catechu. [Malay kaehu.J 
(Skak.y. arake^ff(r/afig.).—or. entt'er, a person cutdi, kutch, kuch, u, a set of vellum or totuh 
or thing that cuts: a cut-throat (oOr.): a tailor paper sheets used by gold-beaters. [App.—Fr. 

sdio measures and cuts out the cloth: a small eaucher, cutch—^L. calcitre, to tread.] 

vessel with one mast, a mainsail, a forestay-sail, cutcha, kuck’a, atf/. of dried mud: makeshift, 
and a jib set to bowsprit-end: any sloop of (Hindi kneed, raw.] 
narrow beam and derocraught: in quarrying, a cutclierry, cutdiery. Same as kaduhri. 
joint iMuallel to the dip of the rocks; cutt'ing, a cute, kat, atf/. an ^etic form of acute: dalntfiy 
dividing or lopping on: an itmision: piece cut or quaintly pleasing.—«. ct'tie, cOt'ey* * smart 


makeshift. 


dividing or lopping off: an itmision: piece cut 
ftom a newspaper: piece of a plut cut off for 
propagation: open excavation for road, railway, 
etc.: editing of film or recording.—cut'away, a 
coat with the skirt cut away in a curve in front.— 
Also a4/. —cat'baek, a going back in a plot to 
earlier happenings: ar^uction; cut glan, flint 
glass shap^ by cutting or grinding; cut'-in', 

-OluA m.#** MeOPeeus* SM Aa> mbs* _ ttatl MaP^_ 


or quaintly pleasing.—n. ct'tie, cilt'ey, a smart 
drl. 

Orthbert, ktah'bmrt, n. the apostle of Northumbria 
(c. 635-687): a derisive name given to one 
suspected of evading military service, and hence 
to any shirker.—(St) Cuthbert’s beads, perforated 
joints of encrinites found on Holy Island; (St) 
Cutbbert’s duck, the eiderduck. 


out', the act of cutting in or oat.—adj. cut'- cutikin. Same as cuitikin. 

leaved, having leaves deeply cut.—cut'-<«, that cutis, ka'tis, n. the skin: the true skin, as distin- 


which cuts off or shortens, a straighter road, a 
shorter channel cut across a bend of a river: a 
bend thus cut off: a device for shutting off 
steam, water, light, electricity, supply of cart¬ 
ridges in a magazine rifle, etc.—-mO. cnt'-price, at 
a reduced rate.—cut'purse, one who stole by 
slitting purses worn at the girdle; a pickpocket: 


miished from the cuticle.— adl. ciitia'eous, be* 
longing to the skin.— n. cfi'dcle, the outermost or 
thin skin: the dead skin at the edge of finger- 
and toenails: waxy or corky layer on the ^ider- 
mis in plants (fiot.). — at^. cutic'ular.— ns. ^'tia, 
material forming plant cuticle: cutinisi'tioo, -s-. 
— v.t. and v.i. cii'tinise, -ize. [L.] 


cut'-throat, assassin: ruffian: modification of cutlass, kat'/ar, a. a short, broad sword, with one 


brid^, etc., played by three, each for himself: an cutting ed^, used 
open razor.— adi. murderous: ruinous.—cut'- augmentative from 
wa'ter, the forepart of a ship’s prow: the angular ploughshare, a knif 
edge of a bridge-pier; cat'worm, a caterpillar, cutler, kal'/ar, n. one 
esp. of the moth genus Agrolis, that cuts off a. cnt'lery, the bus 
young plants near the ground.—a cut above, cutting instruments 
something distinctly better; cut a dash, or figure, eating food. (Fr. 
to have a striking appearance: cut and come culler, knife.] 


cutting ed^, used in the navy. (Fr. coMelas, 
augmentaUve from L. cultellus, dim. of culler, a 
ploughshare, a knife.] 

utler, kut'br, a. one who makes or sells knives.— 
a. cnt'lery, the business of a cutler: edged or 
cutting instruments in general: implonents for 
eating food. (Fr. couteUer —O.Fr. coutel—L. 
culler, knife.] 


again, abundant supply, from the notion of cutlet, kui'lll, a. rib and the meat belonging to it 


cutting a slice, and returning at will for another; 
cut and cover, a method of forming a tunnel by 
making an open cutting, arching it over, and 
covering in; cut and dry, or cut and dried, ready 
made, fixed beforehand—^from the state of herbs 
in the shop instead of the field; cut and run, to 
be off quickly; cut back, to prune close to the 
stem: to revert to a previous scene: to reduce; 
cat comers, to turn comers by the quickest way, 
not keeping close to the edge of the road.—Also 


or similar piece of mutton, veal, etc.: other food 
made up in the shape of a cutlet. [Fr. cdlelette, 
dim. of cdle, from L. cosla, a rib.] 
cuttle, kttl'l, H. a cephaiopod mollusc (Sepia) 
remarkable for its power of ejecting a buck, 
inky liquid—also cutt'lefish: extended to other 
cephalopoda.—cntt'le-bone, the internal shell id 
the cuttlefish, used for making tooth-powder, 
for polishing the softer metals and for cage-birds 
to sharpen their beaks on. (O.E. cudele.] 


fig. —cut dead, to refuse to recognise; cut down, cuttle, kut’l, (obs.) n. a knife; a bully IShak.) 

._e__ J _______* 1__B- _e. « f 


to take down by cutting the rope on which one 
has bMn hanged: to bring down by cutting: to 


[Perh. L. cullellum, knife; perh. also for cut¬ 
throat, cutpurse, or cuttlefish.] 


reduce, curtail: cut in, to inte^ose: to deprive cutto, cuttoe, kur'd, n. a large knife. [Fr. eouteau.] 
one of a dancing partner: to eavesdrop by tele- cutty, kut'l, (Scot.) adJ. short, curtailed.—a. a 


phone: to take one’s place in a line of traffic in short clay pir 
front of an overtaken vehicle, etc., esp. when a woman, a t< 
meeting others: to come into a game by cutting a ful: a mischi 
card: to give a share; cut it fine, to take risks by cutt'y-aark, a 
calculating too narrowly; cut it out [coll.), to stool, the st< 
make an end of it, leave off; cut it too fat, to church discip 
overdo a thing; cutoff, to sever: to isolate: put cuvde, kd-vd, / 
to an untimely death: to intercept: to stop: to uniform qual 
disiahrrit; cut off with a shilliug, to bequeath cuvette, kSv-el, 
onfy » shilling: to disinherit; cut one’s coat middle of a d 
aecerdiug to one's cloth, to adapt oneself to cwm, Welsh fc 


short clay pipe: a short, dumpy girl: applied to 
a woman, a term of reprobation, serious or play¬ 
ful: a mischievous or teasing girl or woman.— 
cutt'y-aark, a short shift, or its wearer; cutt'y- 
stool, the stool of repentance in old Scottish 
church discipline, [cut.] 
cuvde, kd-vd, kdo-vd', n. a vat of blended wine of 
uniform quality. [Fr.] 

cuvette, kSv-el, ka-m‘, n. a trench sunk along the 
middle of a dry ditch or moat, a cunette. [Fr.] 
cwm, Welsh form of coomb (I). 


circumstances; cut ihm’s losses, to have done cyanogen, si-an'o-Jen, n. a compound of carbon 


with an unprofitable matter; cut one’s stick, to 
take one’s departure: cut out, shape: contrive: 
debar: supplant: separate from a herd: pass 
’ out of a game on cutting a card: pass out of a 
'tine of traffic in order to overtake: capture and 
earry off (a ship) aS from a harbour, etc., by 
ggtting between her and the shore; cut out for. 


and nitrogen (CN)« forming a colouriess, 
poisonous gas with a characteristic odour—an 

essential ingredient of Prussian blue_ ns. cy'aa, 

a greenish blue: printers* blue ink; cyan'amide, 
the amide of cyanogen, a white crysulline sub- 
sunce (NCNHi): loosely applied to cakhun 


loosely applied to cakhun 


cyanamide (NCNCg), a fertiliser; cyaaate 


fiUe, fitr; mi, hdr (her); mdic; mlHe,J9r;.mBle: mdlin, fdbl; dben (then) 
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(iThMI), • ntt or«y«nic ofor 

tw fcwiglft g to ^uiogen.—H>. cjr'wM» * direct 
eoniKiqped of cyuiogen, with « — v.t. to 

treet with a ^anide.— ns. cy'anidiag, extraction 
of gold or silver from ore by means of potassium 
cyanide; cy'aain, a plant pigment, blue in 
eomllower, but red in the rose because of its 
reaction with acids; cy'anine, any of a group of 
dyes used as senshisers in photography.—v.r. 
cy'aaise, -izc, to turn into cyanide.— ns. ^r'anite 
(sea kyanite): cyanocobal'amin, vitamin Bu, 
which has a large and complicated molecule, in 
one form includmg a cyanide group, in all forms 
including a cobalt atom; cyanom'eter, an instru¬ 
ment for measuring the blueness of the sky or 
ocean; cyanS'sis, morbid blueness of the ^in. 
—off. cyandt'ic.— ns. cyan'otype, blue-print; 
cyan'flret (obs.), a cyanide.—cyanic acid, an acid 
composed of cyanogen, oxygen and hydrogen 
(HCNO). [Or. kyanos, blue.] 

C^anophyceae, si-sn-d-fish'i-i, n. the blue-green 
algae, simply organised unicellular or filamen¬ 
tous thallophytes growing in water and on damp 
earth, rocks or bark. [^ cyanogen.] 
cyathuB, si's-thas, n. an ancient Greek filling or 
measuring cup—about iV —'*■ Cyath'ea, 

a genus of tree-ferns, often with cup-shaped 
indiisium, giving name to the family Cyathei'- 
. caae.—a<tf. cy'athiform (or -atW), cup-shaped.— 
ns. cyath'ium, the characteristic inflorescence of 
the spurges; Cyathophyirum (Or. phyllon, leaf), 
a fossil genus of cup-corals. [Or. kyathos.\ 
CybeU, sib’i-le, n. a flora, treatise on the plants of 
a region. [L. Cybele —Or. Kybele, the mother 
goddess.] 

cybernetics, si-b»r-net’iks, n. (pA in form, treated 
as sing.), the comparative study of automatic 
communication and control in functions of 
Uving bodies and in mechanical and electric 
systems (such as in computers).— aid, Cybernet'ic. 
[Or. kybernitis, a steersman.] 
cycad, si'kad, n. one of an order of gymnosper- 
mous plants, more or less akin to conifers but 
superficially resembling ferns and palms.— adj. 
cycadd'ceous. [Formed from supposed Or. 
kykas, a misreading of koikas, accus. pi. of 
koix, dum-palm.] 
cyd-. See cyci(o)-. 

cyclamate, sik'la-mat, sik', n, any of a number 
of vepr sweet substances derived from petro¬ 
chemicals. 

cyclamen, sik'la-man, n. a S. European genus of 
Primulaceae, with nodding flowers and bent- 
back petals. [Or. kyklaminos.] 

Cycianthaceae, si-klan-thS'si-e, n.pl. a tropical 
S. American family of plants akin to the screw- 
pines, with a spadix sometimes resembling a pile 
of disks.— adj. cyclanthg'ceons. [Or. kykios, 
wheel, ant has, flower.] 

cycia, si'kl, n. a period of time in which events 
happen in a certain order, and whfch constantly 
repeats itself: a recurring series of changes: an 
age: an imaginary circle or orbit in the heavens: 
a series of poems, romances, etc., centring in a 
finre or event (also cy'clus): a group of songs 
with related subjects: a bicycle or tricycle: 
complete series of changes in a periodically 
varying quantity, e.g. an alternating current, 
during one period: sequence of computer 
(Hwrauons which continues until a criterion for 
stoppage is reached, or the time of this.— v.t. to 
cause to pass through a cycle of operations or 
events.— v.i. to move in cycles: to ride on a 
cycle.—n. cy'cler (U.S.), a cyclist.— at&s. cy'clic, 
-al, pertaining to or containing a cycle: recurring 
in cycles; arranged in a ring or rings.— ns. 
cy'cnst, a bicyclist or tricyclist; cy'dognph, an 
instrument for describing arcs of circles without 
emnpasses; cy'clold, a figure like a circle: a 
curve made by a point on a radhis of a circle 


whan the cirda is rolled along a line: a 

person of cyclothymte tempmaient, or one 
suffering from a cyclic ^pe cn manio-depteBsive 
psychosis.—nearly drcular: (d'fish) having 
scales with evenly curved border: cydotbymic: 
characterised by swinp of mood (psych.).—wetf. 
cycloid'al.— ns. cycloid'ian, a fish with eydoid 
scales; cyclom'cter, an instrument for measuring 
circular arcs: an ^pmtus attached to the wheel 
of a cycle for registering the distance traversed; 
cyclo'sis, circulation.—cycle-car, a small light 
motor-car: cycle per second (see hertx); cym 
compound, a closed-chain or ring compound in 
which the ring consists of carbon atoms only 
(carbocyclic compound) or of carbon atoms 
linked with one or more other atoms (hetero¬ 
cyclic compound); cy'do-cross', a pedal-bicycie 
race over rough country in the course of which 
bicycles have to be carried over natural obstacles. 
[Or. kykios, circle.] 

cycio, si'klo, n. a trishaw (coll.), [cycle.} 
cycKo)-, sik-l(S)-, in composition, cycle: ring; 
circle: cyclic compound. See cyde, and also 
entries below. [Or. kykios, circle.] 
cyclone, si'klon, n. a system of winds blowing 
spirally inwards towards a centre of low baro¬ 
metric pressure: loosely, a wind-storm: a 
separating apparatus, a kind of centrifuge.— 
cyddn'ic. [Or. kykKn, contr. pr.p. of kykloein, 
whirl round.] 

cyclopaedia, cyclopedia, si-klo-pe'di-a, n. a 
shortened form of encyclopaedia.— atif. cydo- 
pae'dic, cyclope'dic. 

Cyclopean, -pian, etc. See Cyclops, 
cyclopropane, si-klo-pro'p&n, n. a cyclic hydro¬ 
carbon CiH„ a general anaesthetic. [Or. kykios, 
circle, and propane.] 

Cyclops, si'klo^s, n. qne of a fabled race of wnts 
who lived chiefly in Sicily, with one eye m the 
middle of the forehead: a one-eyed monster: a 
genus of minute fresh-water copepods with an 
eye in front:—pA cycld'pes (-pis), cy'dopses.— 
ad/s. cyciope'an, cycld'pian, cyclAp'ic, relating to 
or like the Cyclopes: giant-like: vast: pertain¬ 
ing to a prehistoric style of masonry whh 
immense stones of irregular form. [Or. kyklops, 
pi. kyklopis — kykios, a circle, and ops, an eye.] 
cyclorama, si-kld-ra'ma, n. a circular panorama: 
a curved background in stage and cinematograph 
sets, used to give impression of sky distance, and 
for lighting effects. [Or. kykios, circle, hmr&na, 
view.] 

cycloserine, si-klS-ser'ln, n. an antibiotic used 
against tuberculosis. 

cyciospermous, si-kld-spur'mas, (bot.) ad/, with 
embryo bent round the endosperm. [Or. kykios, 
circle, sperma, seed.] 

Cyclostomata, si-klo-stO’ma-ta, n.pl, a dass of 
animals With fixed open mouth, inchiding the 
lampreys.—n. cy'dostome, a member of the class. 
— <mJ. cyclostomous (-klos'to-mas). [Or. kykios, 
wheel, stdma, mouth.] 

cyclostyle, si'kid-stil, n. an apparatus for multi¬ 
plying copies of a writing by use of a pen with 
a small puncturing wheel. [Or. kykios, circle, utd 
style.] 

cyclothymia, si-kld-thi'mi-a, n. a temperament 
inclined to alternation of high and low spirits.— 
ad/, cyclothy'mic. [Or. kykios, thymos, spirit.] 
cydotron. See accelerator (under accelerate), 
cyder. Same as cider, 
cyesis, st-is'is, n. pregnancy. [Ok. kyisis.] 
cygnet, sig'nit, n. a young swan. [Dim. from L. 
cygnus, directly or through Fr. cygne, which 
seems to be a reshaping of elsne —L.L. cleimis, 
L. eyenus —Or. kyknos, a swan.] 
cylindert sil'in-dar, n. a solid figure of uniform 
cross-section generated by a straight line remain¬ 
ing parallel to a fixed axis and moving round a 
closed curve—ordinarily in a drcle perpendkuiar 
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to the Mis (giving a rl^t circular eyttnder)'. a 
rollar>slMtpad bbieot: a cylindrical part, solid or 
hollow, as a roUdmg part of a printing press, the 
tubular chamber in which a piston wona (meek.). 
~-e4ia. cjdindii'ceoas, somewhat cylindrteal: 
ejdia'dric, -ai.—«• cyliadricity 
mriia'drifontt, in the form of a cylinder.— as. 
cylia'drite, a mineral of cylindrical habit, com* 
pound of tin, lead, antimony, and sulphur; 
cyl'iadroid, a body like a cylinder.—^Also mO .— 
cyriadar-h^, the closed end of the cylinder of 
an internal-combustion engine; cyrindar-Mock, 
a casing in which the cylinders of an internal- 
combustion engine are contained; cyl'inder- 
saal' (onr.), a stone engraved in intaglio, used in 
the ancient East for sealing clay tablets by 
rolling. (Gr. kylindros, roller, kyliimia, to roll.] 
cylix, sir or sil'iks, n. a shallow two-handled 
stemmed drinking cup:— pi. cyl'ices (-s^z).— 
Also kylix. [Gr. kflix, -ikos.\ 
cyma, z/'/na, a. an ogee moulding of the comice 
(cyma rec'ta, concave in front, convex behind; 
cyma raver'sa. convex in front, concave behind). 
— ns. cy'mograph (improperly cy'magraph), an 
instrument for tracing the outline of mouldings 

S see also kymograph); cymA'tium, a cyma. [Gr. 
lyma, a billow.] 

cymar, st-m&r’, a. a loose light dress, oc loose 
undergarment, worn by women, mentioned in 
17th-and 18th-cent. literature: a chimer. [Fr. 
simarre.] 

cymbal, sim'bsl, a. a hollow brass plate-like 
musical instrument, beaten together in pairs.— 
ns. cym'balist, a cymbal-player; cym'balo, the 
dulcimer.— adl. cym'biform, boat-shaped. [L. 
cymbalum —Gr. kymbalon—kymbe, the hollow 
of a vessel.] 

cyme, run, (oof.) n. a young shoot: any syimxxiial 
inflorescence, the main shoot ending in a flower, 
the subsequent flowers growing on successive 
lateral branches.— adjs. cym'oid, cym'ose, cym'- 
ous. [L. cfnta, cima —Gr. kyma, a sprout.] 
cyme, si'sm, n. {Shak.) app. for Slum, 
cymophanc, si'md-fSn, n. cat’s eye, a variety of 
chrysobeiyl with wavy opalescence.— ad/, cymo- 
phaamis (~mof'»~nas), opalescent. [Gr. kyma, 
wave, phaineia, to show.] 
cymotrichous, si-mot'ri-kss, (anthrop.) adj. wavy- 
haired.— It. cymot'richy. [Gr. kyma, wave, 
tkrix, gen. trichos, hair.] 

Cymric, kim'rik, kum', or sim', ad/. Welsh.— n. 
Cym'ry, the Welsh. [W. Cymru, Wales.] 
cynanchc, sl-nang'ke, n. disease of the throat, esp. 

a uinsy. [Gr., kyon, kynos, a dog, anchein, to 
irottle.] 

cyaegetic, sinrg-jet'ik, ad/, relating to hunting. 
(Gr. kynigetes, huntsman— kyon, kynos, dog, 
higetfs, leader.] 

cynic,-al,z/»'yk,-a/, a<(/z. dog-like: surly: snarl¬ 
ing: disincline to recognise goodness or self¬ 
lessness.— ns. Cyn'ic, one of a sect of philosophers 
founde by Antisthenes of Athens (born c. 444 
a.c.), characterised by an ostentatious contempt 
for riches, arts, science, and amusements—so 
called from their morose manners: (without 
cqp.) a morose man: a snarler: one who takes 
a pessimistic view of human motives and actions; 
c^cism (rl-stzm), surliness: contempt for and 
suspicion of human nature: heartlessness, mis- 
andiropy: a cynical remark.— adv. cyn'ically. 
— H, cya'icahieis. (Gr. kynikos, dog-like— kydn, 
kynos, a dog.] 

Cynipa, sla'Ips, sin'ips, a genus of gall-wasps, 
giving name to the family Cynip'idae. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

Cynoceph^,. sin- or sin'd-sef-s-lss, n. the so- 
called flying lemur or Galeomthecus: the dog¬ 
faced Imboon:- a dog-headed man. [Gr. kydn, 
kynos, dog, kepkalS, head.] 
egnaoenre, z/g'- or sbt'd-skddr, n. the dog’s tail, or 

fate, /Or; mi^ Mr (her); mine; mdte. 


Lesser Bear (VrM Moor), > the consteltation 
containing the North Star: the North Star itsetf: 
hence anythingthat strongly attracts attention or 
admiration.—Cynoeur'ua, dog’s-tail grass. [Or. 
kydn, kynos, a dog, oard, a tail.} 

Cirrus, sip-, slp-d'rus. n, a tropical genus of the 
sedge family, Cyperi ceae, including papyrus.— 
ad/, cyperaceoas (s-rd'skss), belonging to, or like, 
sedge plants. [From Or. kypelros, sedge.] 
cypher. Same as cipher. 

cy pres, sd prd, in the law of charitable trusts in 
England, the principle of applying the money to 
some object as near as possAk to the one speci¬ 
fied, when that is impractkable. [O.Fr., so near.] 
cypress, sl'prss, -pris, n. a coniferous tree 
(Cupressus), whose branches used to be carried 
at funerals: hence a symbol of death: extended 
to various other trees, esp. in America to the 
swamp-growing deciduous conifer Taxodium 
distichum. — ns. cy'press-knce, a hollow upgrowth 
from the root of the swamp-cypress, a breathing 
organ; cy'press-swamp'. [O.Fr. ciprds (Fr. 
cypris) —L. cupressus —Gr. kyparissos^ 
cypress, sVpras, -pris, n. a thin transparent black 
stufiT like crape.— ad/, of cypress.—Also Cyprus. 
[Prob. from the isla-id of Cyprus.] 

Cyprian, sip'ri-an, ad/, of the island of Cyprus: 
lewd, Hcentious-^yprus being the place where 
Aphrodite was worshipped.— n. a Cypriot: a 
lewd woman— n. Cyp'not(c), a native of Cyprus. 
— n. Cyp'ro-Mino'an, an undeciphered Bronze 
Age script of Cyprus.—Also ad/. 
cyprid. See Cypris. 

Cyprinus, si-pri'nas, n. the carp genus of fishes, 
giving name to the fam. Cyprinidae (si-prin'i-di). 
— ad/s. cyprine (sip'rin), cyp'rinoid (,-riH-oid). 
[L.—Gr. kyprinos, a kind of carp.] 

Cypriot(e). See Cyprian. 

Cypripedium, si/>-r(-pe’di-am, n. a genus of orchids, 
lady’s slipper. [Gr. Kypris, Aphrodite, podion, a 
little foot, modified by L. pis, foot.] 

Cypris, slp'rls, n. a genus of fresh-water ostracod 
crustaceans.— 11 . cyp'rid. [Gr. Kypris, Aphro¬ 
dite.] 

Cypro-Minoan. See Cyprian. 

Cyprus. Same as cypress (2). 

Cyrenaic, si-rin-a'ik, adj. pertaining to Cyreni, or 
to the hedonism of its philosopher Aristippus. 
Ciri'illic, sir-U’ik, ad/, plaining to the a^habet 
attributed to St Cyril (9th cent.), distinguished 
from the other Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic, 
cyst, sist. It. (bioi.] a bladder or bag-lihe structure, 
whether normal or containing morbid matter: a 
membrane enclosing an organism in a resting 
stngfi.—ad/s. cystic, cystlform.— ns. Cysticer'eus 
(Gr. kerkos, tail),, a bladderworm; cystld, 
cystid'ean, a cystoid; cysti'tis, inflammation of 
the bladder; cysto'carp (Gr. karpos, fruit), the 
fructification in red seaweeds; cys'locele (Gr. 
kele, tumour), hernia of the bladder; cyst'oid, 
any echinoderm of the extinct class Cystoid'ea, 
globular or bladder-like animals enclosed in 
calcareous plates, stalked or sessile; cyst'olith 
(Gr. Uthos, stone), a stalked linw concretion in 
some plant cells; cyst'osctme (Gr. skopeein, to 
view), an instrument for examining the inside of 
the bladder; cystos'eopy; cystot'omy (Gr. 
lomi, a cut), the operation of cutting into the 
bladder.—cystic fibrosis (fi-brd’sis) a hereditary 
disease, appearing in infancy or childhood, 
characterised by too great production of mucus 
and of fibrous tissue, and presence of cysts, 
conditions which interfere with digestion, breath¬ 
ing, etc. [L.L. cystis —Gr. kystls, a bladder.] 
^e, sit, n. (biol.i rare} a cell— ns. cyt'ase, an 
enzyme that breaks down cellulose; cyt'oehrome, 
any of a group of substances in living cells, of 
great importance In cell oxidation; cyt'odc, a 
protoplasm body without nucleus; cytodiag- 
imls, medical diagnosis following the close 
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examination of the cells of die bocfy tisaues or (goddess). Aphrodite, worshipped in the Wand 
fluids, 9 .g. the smear test for cervmal cancer; of Kythira.] 

cytogn^esis, cell formation; cytogeaet'ks, gen> Cytiau, sU'l-m, n. die broom genus of P^lion- 
etics in relation to cytology.'--^s. cyt'oid, cell* aceae.—n. cyt'isine, a poisonous alkaloid found 
like; cyttdog'ical.—lu. cytol'o^t; cytorogy, in laburnum. [Gr. kytisos, a. kind of medick, 
that part of biology that deals with cells; cytol'- laburnum.) 

ysis (Or. lysis, loosening), dissolution of cells; cyto-, si-td-, in conmosition, cell; see cyte. 
cyt'oo, the body of a nerve-cell; ^'oplasm(Gr. czar, csarina, etc. tsar, etc. 
plasma, form, oody), the protoplasm of a cell czardas, a faulty spelling of csdrdds. 
apart from that of die nucleus; cy'tosine, one of Czedi, ckek, n. a member of a westerly branch 
the four bases in deoxyribonucleic acids, in of the Slavs, the Bohemians and Moravians: the 
close association with guanine; cytotox'in, a language of die Czechs, Bohemian, closely allied 
substance poisonous to cells.—cytotox'ic. toPoluh.—Also (also Czech'ic).—n.C^edi'o* 

JGr. kplos, vessel, hollow.] Slovak, a native or citizen of Czechoslovakia: 

Cytherean, sUh-»~ri‘»n, od/. pertaining to Aphro- a member of the Slavic people including the 
dite. [L. Cytheria-^t. Kytherela, Cytherean Czechs and the Slovaks—also [Polish.] 
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D, d, di, n. the fourUi letter in our elphebet. u well 
u in the Phoenkun, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
from which last it was immediately derived—^its 
sound the voiced dental stop: the second note in 
the natural scale (mus.): as a Roman numeral, 
D 500.— ns. D-day (di'dS; D for unnamed 
dayL the opening day (6th June 1944) of the 
Allied invasion of Europe in World War II: 
any critical day of action: decimal day (ISth 
Feoruary 1971), day of conversion from £.s.d. to 
decimal money; D-mark, Deutsche mark (see 
mark (2)); D'-notice (D for ifenial), notice 
officially sent to newspapers, etc., asking them 
not to publish certain mformation. 

'd, d, a shortened form of had, would.—’dst, 
Iwdst, wouldst. 

da, dah, dS, a. a heavy Burmese knife. [Burmese 
da.] 

dah, dad, v./. to strike gently with something soft 
or moist: to peck: to smear: to dress (the face 
of stone) using a steel point:—pr.p. dabb'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. dabbed.—n. a gentle blow: a 
small lump t^anythingsoft or moist: (usu.inp/.) 
a fingerprint {slang): (with cap., in pi.) Finger¬ 
print Department of New Scotland Yard: a 
species {Umanda limanda) of fish of the Pleuro- 
nectidae: applied to other (esp. to small) flat¬ 
fish.— ns. dabb'er, a pad for dabbing ink on 
biocks or plates; dab'chick, the little grebe. [Cf. 
M. and early Mod. Du. dabben, to pinch; Ger. 
tappe, a pat; confused with daub and tap.] 
dah, dab, n. an expert person.—Also ad/. — n. 
dah'ster (coll.). —a dab hand at, an expert at. 
[Origin unknown.] 

dahUe, dab’I, v.t. to shake about in liquid: to 
spatter with moisture.—v.f. to play in liquid with 
hands or feet: to do anything in a trifling or 
small way.— r. the act of dabbling.—n. dabb'ier. 
— n. and adj. dabb'ling.— adv. dabb'lingly. [Freq. 
of 4^.] 

da capo, dd kS'pd (mus.), an indication in music 
that the performer must return to the beginning 
of the piece and conclude at the double bar 
marked Fine: abbrev. D.C. [It., from the head 
or beginning.] 

d'accord, do-xdr, (Fr.) agreed: in tune, 
dace, dds, dare, dar, dart, dart, n. a small river fish 
(Leueiseus vulgaris) of the carp family and chub 
genus. [M.E. daree —O.Fr. dars —L.L. dardus, 
a dart' or javelin—of Gmc. origin; from its 
quickness.] 

dacha, da'cha, n. a country house in Russia. 

[Russ., a giving, payment.} 
dachshoiid, ddks'hdbnt, daks'hdbnd, ~hdbnt, n. a 
badger-dog or teckel, of German origin, with 
long body and very short legs. [Ger. docks, 
badger, himd, dog.] 

dadte, dd'sil, n. a fine-grained eruptive rock 
composed of quartz and plagioclase, with mica, 
etc. [From Dacia, a Roman province.] 
dacker, dak'ar, daker, daiker, da'kar, (Scot.) v.i. 
to lounge, shunter: to potter. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

dacoit, dak^ d&kmt', n. one of a gang of robbers 
in India and Burma.— ns. dacoit'y, dakoit'i, 
dacmt'agc, robbery by gang-robbers, brigandage. 
(Hind. dSkaif, dakalt, a robber.] 
dadlyl. dpk’tll, n. a digit (zool.): a foot of three 
swllables, one long followed by two short, like 
' the joints of a finger (classical pros.) : in English, 
ete.,a foot of three syllables, the first accented_ 


ad/s. dac'tylar, dactyl'ic.—as. dactyliography, 
dsuttyliol'ogy, the study or lore of finger-rings or 
engraved gems; dactyriomancy, divination by 
pieans of a finger-ring; Dac'tylis, the cock's- 
foot grass genus; dac'tylist, a writer of dact;^lw 
verse; deprogram (or dak'), a fingerprmt; 
dactylography, the study of fingerprints: 
dactylology; dactylol'ogy, the art of talking with 
the fingers, like the deaf and dumb. [Gr. 
daktylos, a finger, daktyllos, a finger-ring.] 
dad, dad, daddy, dad'/, (childish and coll.) ns. 
father: used familiarly in addressing any older 
man.—dadd'y-long'-legs, the crane-fly. [History 
uncertain.] 

dad, daud, dad, ddd, (dial.) v.t. to throw against 
something: to dash, thump.—^n. a lump: a blow, 
thump. [Der. unknown.] 

Dada, Dadaism, dd'dd(-i 2 m), n. a short-lived 
(from 1916— c. 1920) movement in art and lit¬ 
erature which sou^t to abandon all form and 
throw off all tradition.— n. Da'daist. [Fr., dada, 
hobby-horse.] 

daddle, dad'l, (dial.) v.i. to walk in an unsteady 
manner, as a child or very old person: to totter. 
[Perh. conn, with dawdle.] 
daddle, dad'/, (dial.) n. the hand. [Uncertain.] 
daddock, dad'ak, (dial.) n. the heart of a rotten 
tree. [Perh. conn, with dodder.] 
d^y. See dad (1). 

dado, db'dd. n. the cubic block forming the body 
of a pedestal (classical archit.): a skirting of 
wood along the lower part of the walls of a room, 
oAen merely represented by wall-paper, painting, 
etc.:—p/. dados, dadoes. [It.; see die (2).] 
daedal, daedale, di'dtl, Daedalian, di-da’li-an, 
t^s. formed with art: displaying artistic or 
inventive skill; intricate, varied.—Also de'dal. 
[From L. Daedalus, Gr. Daidalos, the mythical 
aftist who constructed the Cretan labyrinth and 
made wings for his son Icarus and himself.] 
daemon, di’man, n. a spirit holding a middle place 
between gods and men, as the daemon or good 
genius of Socrates.— ad/, daemonic (-mon'ik), 
supernatural; of power or intelligence more than 
human: inspired. [L. daemdn, -dnis —Gr. 
daimdn, -dnos, a spirit, a genius, and later a devil; 
see demon.] 

dafi, daf, v.i. to make sport, to play the fool.—n. 
dafl'ing, foolery, gaiety. [Origin doubtful.] 
dail, dqf, (Shak.) v.t. to put oif: to turn aside, 
dismiss, put by. [A variant of doff.] 
daffodil, d<tf'»-dll, often coll, daff'y, n. a yellow- 
flowered narcissus.—Also (poet.) daffadowndilly, 
daf’a-down-dU’i, daffodill'y.— a^. pale yellow. 
[M.E.<#M////e—O.Fr. asphodile —Gr. asphodelos, 
asphodel; the d is unexplained.] 
daffy, dqf7, n. an ‘elixir of health’ invented by one 
Thomas Dpffy (d. 1680). 
daft, ditft, (Scot, and N. English) ad], silly: weak- 
minded: insane: unreasonably merry.— n. 
daftie.— adv. daft'ly.— r. daft'ness.—daft days 
(5cor.), days of merriment at New Year (or 
perhaps Christmas). [M.E. daj/le, mild, meek. 
See deft.] 

dag, dof, n. a heavy pistol of the ISth and 16th 
centuries. [Origin uncertain.] 
dag, dag, n, a tag, scallop, or taciniation (obs.): a 
dirt-clotted tuft of wool on a sheep.— v.t. to cut 
into dags: to bedraggle (obs.): to cut off a 
sheep’s dags. [Origin uncertain.] 
dagga, dag'a, duhh'a, n. Indian hemp (called true 
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dogRa): in U.S., nutrUmna: an African laldate 
pfiuit Leonotls Itotmrtu or other species (Cape or 
red dagga) smoked as a narcotic, called the- 
love*drug. [Hottentot dac/hzh.] 
dagger, aat'»r, it, a knife or short sword for 
subbing at close quarters: a mark of reference t 
double dagger, diesis {•—at daggers 
drawn, in a sUU of hostility: look daggers, to 
look in a hostile manner. [M.E. dagger; cf. Fr. 
dague.] 

daggle, dag’l, v.t. and v.f. to wet or grow wet by 
draggiM or sprinkling.—dagg'le>taiT, a dranla- 
tail. [neq. of dag.] 

dago, di’go, n. a man of Spanish, Portuguese, or 
lulian origin:—/>/. da'goes. [Prob. Sp. Diego — 
L. Jacdbus, James.] 

dagoba, da'gd-bS, n. in Ceylon, a tope (for 
Buddhist relics). [Sinh. dSgaba.] 

Dagon, d&'g»n, -gon, n. the national god of the 
Philistines, half-<man, balf-tish. [Heb. dagdn — 
dag, fish.] 

daguerreotype, da-ger'd-tip, n. a method of 
photography by mercury vapour development of 
silver iodide exposed on a copper plate: a photo¬ 
graph so uken: a faithful represenution (obs.). 
—v.f. to photograph by that process.— ad}- 
daguerr'ean.—it. daguerre'otypy, the art of 
daguerreotyping. [Fr., from Louis Daguerre 
(1789-1851).] 

d^wood. Same as dogwood. See under dog. 
dahabiyah, -iyeh, -ieh, -eeab, dd-ha~be'(y)d, -a, n. 
a Nile sailing boat. [Ar. dhahabiyah, golden.] 
Dahlia, dSl'ya, in U.S. ddVya, n. a Mexican genus 
of gaiden composites with large brightly-coloured 
flowers: (without cap.) any plant of this genus. 
[From DaU, an 18th-cent. Swedish boUnist.] 
daidle.dd'd/, (Scot.) v.f. to waddle: to stager: to 
idle about: to trifle: to potter.— adj- lUid'ling, 
feeble: dawdling, [daddle.] 
daiker, dG'kar, {Scot.) v.f. to deck out. [Perh. Fr. 
ddcorer.] 

daiker. See dacker. 

Diil (Eireann), doll (dr'an), n. the lower house of 
the legislature of the Republic of Ireland. [Ir., 
‘assembly (of Ireland)'.] 

daily, dd'Ii, ad}- and adv. every day.— n. a daily 
paper: a non-resident servant.—daily dozen, 
(-dur'ii), physical exercises done regularly, usu. 
every morning (coll.), [day.] 
daimen, dem’an, dam'an, (Scot.) ad}, occasional. 
[Origin obscure.] 

daimio, di'myo, n. a Japanese territorial noble 
under the old feudal system. [Jap.] 
daine (SAok.). Same as deign, 
dainty, dan'ti, a^. pleasant to the palate: delicate: 
Usteful: fastidious: choicely or fastidiously 
neat: elegant (Spens.).—n. that which is dainty, 
a delicacy.— ad}- (Spens.) daint, daynt.— adv. 
daia'tily.—it. dain'tiness. [M.E. deintee, anji- 
thing worthy or costly—O.Fr. daintii, worthi¬ 
ness— L. dignitas, -atis — dignus, worthy.] 
daiquiri, di’ka-rl, dak’a-ri, n. a cocktail containing 
rum and lime-juice. [Daiquiri, Cuban place 
name.] 

dairy, dS’ri, n. a place where milk is kept, and 
butter and cheese made: a shop where milk and 
other dairy produce is sold.—it. dai'rying.— 
dairy cattle, cattle reared mainly for the produc¬ 
tion of milk, as distinct from beef cattle, reared 
primarily for their meat products; dai'ry-farm; 
dai'tymaid; dai'ryman; dairy products, milk 
and its derivatives, butter, cheese, etc.: dayr*'- 
house (Spans.), a dairy. [M.E. deye —O.E. 
dige, a dairymaid: orig. a kneader of dough: 
see dough.] 

dais, dSs (dd’is Is only a guess from the spelling). 
It. a raised floor at the upper end of the dining- 
hall where the high table stood: a raised floor, 
usually with a seat and perhaps a canopy: the 
canopy over an altar, etc. [O.Fr. dels —^L.L. 


diseiis^t table—L. dlacus, a quoit—Gr. tU^eoa, a 
disk.] 

daisy, di’zl, n. a composite plant (Beilis peretuda) 
growing in pastures and meadows: extended to 
other plants as the Ox-eye daisy, witidi » a 
chrysanthemum: a general term of admiration, 
often ironical.— ad}- dai'sicd, covered with 
daisies.—dai'sy-cliBia, a succession of daisies 
strung one upon another; dai'sy-cuttw, a fttst- 
going horse that docs not lift itt feet hi|di: a 
cricket-ball skimmed along the ground.—^New 
Zealand daisy bush, a hali-hardy shrub ot the 
genus Olearta, with daisy-like flowers. [O.E. 
dmges iage, diiy’s eye.] 

dak, dSk, dawk, ddk, n. in India, the mail-post: 
hence mail, a letter, a parcel, etc.: method of 
travelling like that of the mail (orig. by relays of 
bearers or horses).—dak bungalow, a house for 
travellers in India; dak runner, a runner or 
horseman who carries mails. [Hind. dSk, a 
relay of men.] 

dakmt. See dacoit. 

dal, ddl. It. the pigeon-pea, a i^like plant (Ca}anus 
indicus) cultivated m India and the tropics: 
pulse: a purde of pulse.—^Also dhal, mil. 
[Hind, dal, to split.] 

dalai lama, dd'li lam’a, the head of the Tibetan 
Buddhist hierarchy. [Mongolian, dalai, ocean, 
Tibetan, lama, high-priest.] 
dale, dal, n. the low ground between hills: the 
valley through which a river flows.—dalea'- 
man, specifically, a man of the dales of Yorkshire. 
[O.E. dtel, reinforced by O.N. dair; cf. Sw. 
dal; Ger. tal.] 

dati, dS'li, n. a tropical American tree akin to nut¬ 
meg yielding staves, etc., and wax seeds. [Native 
name.] 

Dalila. See Delilah. 

daUe, ddl, n. a slab or tile, esp. decorative: in pi. 
a rapid where a river runs in a gorge between 
steep rocks (U.S.). [Fr.] 
dallop. See dollop. 

dally, dal’i, v.i. to lose time by idleness or trifling: 
to play: to exchange caresses:— pr.p. dalTy^; 
pa.t. and pa.p. dall'ied.— ns. daH'iance, dallying, 
toying, or trifling: interchange of embraces: 
delay; dall'ier, a trifler. [O.Fr. <to/ier, to chat.] 
dalmahoy, dal'ma-hoi, -hoi', n. a bushy bob-wig 
worn in the 18th cent. [Said to be named from 
a wearer.] 

Dalmatian, dal-m&'skan, adj. belonging to Dal¬ 
matia. —Dalmatian (dog), the spottra coach-dog, 
like the pointer in shape, 
dalmatic, dal-mat’ik, n. a loose-fitting, wide¬ 
sleeved ecclesiastical vestment, worn specially by 
deacons in the R.C. Church, also sometimes by 
bishops. [L.L. dalmatica, a robe worn by 
persons of rank, on the pattern of a dress worn in 
Daimatia.] * 

Dalradian, dal-ra'di-an, ad}, applied to a series of 
Pre-Cambrian rocks well represented in the 
Scottish Highlands.—Also n. [From the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada.) 

dal segno, dal sSn'yd, an indication in music that 
the performer must return to the sign (£): 
abbrev. D.S. [It. dal segno, from the sign.] 
dalt, danlt, dolt, (Scot.) n. a foster-child. [Gael. 
dalta.J 

Daltonism, dSVtan-ism, n. colour-blindness: in¬ 
ability to distinguish red from green.—e41. 
Daltd'nian. [From the chentist John Dalton 
(1766-1844), who described his own case.] 
Daltonism, dSVtan-ism, n. a school method (the 
Dalton plan) by which each pupil pursues 
separately in his own way a course suited U> 
himself, mapped out into monthly instalments. 
[First tried m 1920 at Dalton, Massachusetts.] 

dam, dam, n. an embankment to restrain water: 
the water thus confined: a mill-stream (Seat.). — 
v.t. to keep back by a bank:—pr.p. damm'lngi 
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pa4.mBApa.p, lOme.; Da.d8m»Oer. 

damm, etc.] 

imi Mm, n. « mother, uiu. of beuts, or con* 
teeaptuous. (A form of dame.] 
duBt ddm, n. an olMolete Indian copper coin, one 
fortieth of a rupee. [Hind, ddm.] 
daaM dam, (dbs. Saa.) a. a drau^tman.— dam'* 
board, dam'brod, a draughtboim. [Fr. dame, 
lady.] 

damtwa, dam'l), n. hurt, injury, losa: the value of 
what is lost: cost (co//.): (pt.) the pecuniary 


signing to damnation; danmed (.datml; poet. 
dam’irid), sentenced to everiastihg punishioent 
(the darnnad, damd, those so sentenced): hateftil. 


an intmisivc, meaning merely thoroit 
very, exceedingly.—«. danmincation (i 


— adv. 


kS’diea), Infliction of injuiy or loss.—v./. 


Ka sH9H), innicuon or mjuiy 
1am, iabs. Scof.j a. a drau^tman.—dam'* dam'nify, to cause loss to.—om. damnin g (dam'" 
I, dam'brad, a draughtboim. [Fr. dame, ing, •ning), exposing to condemnation.—dbunn 
] all (coll.), nothing at all; damn with faint praise, 

p,dam'[j,n. hurt, injury, loss: the value of to condmnn in effect by expressing too cool 
is lost: cost (co//.): (pi.) the pecuniary approval; do one's damnedest (danuPast; coll.), 
ratkm due for loss or injury sustained by one to do one’s very best; not to give a damn (co//.), 
m through the fault or ne^igence of another, to be completely unconcerned; not worth a dsmn 
. to harm.— v.l. to take injury— adi. dam'- (co//.), of no value. [Fr. damaer —L. damaHre, to 
tie.— damage feasant(/cx'»nr), doing damage condemn— damnum, loss.] 
beasts trespassing); dire^ or general Danwclean, dam-d-kli'en, a^. like DamoeUs, 
tgea, damages awarded for the immediate flatterer of Dionysius of Syracuse, taught the in- 
squences m a hurt as distinct from indirect security of happiness by being made to sit 
pecial damim turning on the remoter through a feast with a sword suspended over his 
squences. [O.Fr. damage (Pr, dommage) — head by a tingle hair: hence, carrying the threat 
mnum, loss.] of imminent calamity. 

I, dam'an, n. the Syrian hyrax, the cony of damoael, damosel, dam'd-zel, n. Same as damsel, 
lible. [Ar.] dainp,</amp,fl. vapour, mist; moist air: in mines, 

r. Same as dammar. etc., any gas other than air: lowness of spirits: a 

iccM, dnm'a-sAi, dom-a-s^n', n. a Damascus gloom: discouragement.— v.t. to wet slightly: 
unatcened sword: inlay of metal (esp. gold) to discourage: to check: to make dull: to 
ther materials on steel, etc.: the structure slow down the rate of burning (of a fire): to 
urface appearance of Damascus.steel: a diminish the amplitude of.—odf. moist: foggy, 
ton: (with cap.) a native or inhabitant of —y.t. and r.i. damp'eo, to make or become damp 
lascus,— v.t. to decorate (esp. steel) by or moist.— ns. damp'er, one who or that which 
ing or encrusting: to ornament with the damps: a depressive influence: a door or 
red or wavy appearance of Damascus steel, shutter for shutting off or regulating a draught: 
i imitation of it.—^Also damasceene, damas- a device for diminishing the amplitude of 
,-kin,-quin (-/cfn).—n. damascen'lag, inlay- vibrations or cycles: a mute (mas.): a kind of 
ipon steel: moduction of watered appear- unfermented bread (Austr.). — adj. aamp'ish.— n. 
on steel.—^Damascus blade, a Damascus damp'ishness.— adv. damp'ly.—n. damp'neas.— 
d, the surface marked by wavy pattern, at^. damp'y (poet.), damp.—damp'-course, a 
m Damascus, famous for its steel and (see layer of moisture-proof material in a masonry 
isk) silk work.] wall; damp'ing-off', a disease of seedlings 

ik, dam'ssk, n. figured material, originally of caused by lithium or other fungus in an excess 
nowusually of luien, also of cotton or wool, of moisture.— ac^. damp'-proof, impervious to 
figure woven not printed: Damascus steel moisture. (M.E. dampen’, akin to Du. damp. 
Is surface appearance: the red colour of Ger. damp/, vapour.] 


reparatkm due for loss or mjuiy sustained by one 
person through the fault or negligence of another. 
— v.t. to harm.—v./. to take mjury—od/. dam'- 
agaabie.—damaga faosant (/cx'anr), doing danuige 
(of beasts trespassing); direct or general 
damagaa, damages awarded for the immediate 
consequences <x a hurt as distinct from indirect 
or special damages turning on the remoter 


consequences. [O.Fr. damage (Fr. dommage )— 
L. damman, loss.] 


the Bible. [Ar.] 

damar. Same as dammar. 

damaaccM, dam'o^sin, dam-a-sin', n. a Damascus 
or damascened sword: inlay of metal (esp. gold) 
or other materials on steel, etc.: the structure 
or surface appearance of Damascus.steel: a 
damson: (with cap.) a native or inhabitant of 
Damascus,— v.t. to decorate (esp. steel) by 
inlaying or encrusting: to ornament with the 
watered or wavy appearance of Damascus steel, 
or in imitation of it.—^Also damasceene, damas¬ 
keen, -kin, -quin (-kin). — n. damascen'hig, inlay¬ 
ing upon steel: moduction of watered appear¬ 
ance on steel.—^Damascus blade, a Damascus 
sword, the surface marked by wavy pattern. 
f^From Damascus, famous for its steel and (see 
damask) silk work.] 

damask, dam'ask, n. figured material, originally of 
silk, now usually of luien, also of cotton or wool, 
the figure woven not printed: Damascus steel 
or its surface appearance: the red colour of 


the damask rose.— v.t. to flower or variegate damsel, </am's/, n. a young unmarried woman; a 
(doth): to damiscene.— adl- red, like a damask girl. [O.Fr. dameisele (Fr. demoiselle) —L.L. 
rose.— H. dam'assui, damask with flowered domicella, dim. of L. domtna, lady.] 
patterns in gold or silver thread.—damask plnm, damson, dam'zn, n. a rather small oval dark purple 


the damson; damask rose, a bluish-red variety of 
rose; dam'ask-stsel, Damascus steel. [From 
Damascus (see damiuKene).] 
damboord, Aunbrod. See dam (4). 
dams, c/dm, n. the mistress of a house, a matron 
(now usu. jocular or patronising): a mother: 
a woman (sUmg)’. the comic vulgar old woman 


plum.—damson cheese, damsons pressed into a 
’ solid cake. [Shortened from Damascene — 
Damascus.] 

Dan, dan, n. a title of honour equivalent to Master 
or Sir formerly applied esp. to monks, and now 
by the poets to great poets, etc. (O.Fr. dan. (Sp. 
doni Port, dam) —L. dominos, lord.] 


of the pantomime, usually played by>a male dan, c/an, (dia/.) a box for carrying coal: a tub. 
actor: a noble lady: (title of) a lady of the dance,ddRj:,v./. to move with measured steps, esp 


same rank as a knight: a baronet’s or knight's to music: to spring.— v.t. to make to dance or 
wife (as a formal tine prefixed to the lady’s first jump: to perform, execute, as a dance.—n. a 
name).—dame'-sebool (hist.), a school for young movement of one or more persons with measured 
children usually kept by a'woman: dame’s'- steps: the tune to which dancing is performed: 
vt'olct, a cruciferous plant (Hesperis matronalls) the musical form of a dance-tune: a meeting for 
formerly cultivated in pots to ladies for its sweet dancing.— ns. dane'er, danc'ing.—dance'-band; 
scent at ni^t. [Fr. dame —L. domlna, a lady.] dance'-nall, a public hall providing facilities for 
dame, dam, (Fr.) a. woman, lady.—damed’homieur dancing to patrons on receipt of an admission 
(doshmr), maid of honour; dames de la halle fee; nance-music, music specially arranged 
(da la M), market women. for accompanying dancing; dimee'-tune; danc'- 

dammar, dam'ar, n. a copal used for making ing-giri, a professional dancer; danc'ing- 
varnish, obtained from various conifers. [Malay mas'ter.—dance a bear (o6r.), to exhibit a per- 
damar.] forming bear; dance attendance, to wait assi- 

danm, dam, vA. to coisure: to sentence to eternal duously: dance of death, a series of allegorical 
punishment: to doom: to curse or swear at.— paintings symbolising the universal power of 
r./. to utter curses.—^n. an interjection expressing death, represented as a skeleton; dance upon 
annoyance, disgust or impatience (co//.): some- nothing, to be hanged; lead one a (merry) dance, 
thing of little value (co//.): a curse.— adf. to keep one involved unnecessarily in a series of 
t'naAtl), deserving or tending to perplexities and vexations; merry dancers (d/a/.), 
bateflil: pernicious.—a. dam'- the aurora borealis. [O.Fr. dourer, from Omc.; 
V. daai'nabqr.—II. damnatkm (-nd'- O.H.O. dansdn, to draw along.] 
natkm: the punishment of the dancette, ddn-set', n. a zig»g or indented line or 
the fhture state (theol.): eternal figure (Aer.): the chevron or zigug moulding 
■dki.dam'natory (-na-tar-l), con- ^common in Romanesque architecture.—adf. dan^ 
flUe,/dr; mi, Adr (hoO; ndne; mite*/Sr; mate; mddn.fiHt; dhen (then) 


damnable (dam'naAsI), 
damnation: hateflil: 


deserving or tending to 
pernicious.— n. dim'- 


i: -pel 

■nbleieei,— adv. dam'nabv.— ft. damnatkm (-nd'- 
sAmX condemnatkm: the punishment of the 
impenitent in the fhture state (theol.): eternal 
pnnfehment.— adfa, .doas’isatary (-na-tarA), con- 


. damnatkm { 
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MtKt •••t {dUH'seN, or -uf-}, deeply Indented. 
[O.Ftr. dent, dant, tooth, notch.—L. diiu, deatis.] 
dndelioii, m'di~tt-»H, n. a common yeHow- 
flowered eompoiite (.Taraxacum officinale) with 
Jjagged-toothed leaves. [Fr. dent de lion, Uon- 
tooth.] 

dander, daa’der, danader, dawner, dSH‘(d)»r, (Sa>t.) 
vJ. to stroll, saunter.— n. a stroll, saunter. 
[Origin unknown.] 

dander, dan'der, n. a form of dandruff; anger: 
passion.—raise one’s dander, to put him out of 
temper. 

dander,dan'der, (Scot.)H. fumacecinders. [Origin 
unknown.] 

Dandle Dinmont, dan'dl dln'nunt, n. a short* 
legged rough^coated terrier of Scottish Border 
breed, of pepper or mustard colour. [From 
Dandle Dinmont in Scott’s Guy Mannerlng, whose 
Peppers and Mustards are represented as the 
origin of the breed.] 

dandiprat, dandyprat, dan'di-prat, (obs.) n. a 
silver three>halfpenny piece: an insignificant 
person: a little boy. [Origin unknown.] 
diuidle, dan'dl, v.l. to play with: to fondle, toss in 
the arms or dance lightly on the knee (a baby). 
[Origin unknown.] 

dandruff, dandriff, dand'nf, n. a scaly scurf on the 
skin under the hair. [Origin unknown.] 
dandy, dan'dl, n, a foppish, silly fellow: one who 
pays much attention to dress: a dandy-cock: a 
dandy-roll.— adl. (coll.) smart, fine—a word of 
general commendation.— ad/s- dandl'acal, dandi¬ 
fied, inclined to be a dandy.— v.t. dan'dify, to 
dress up.— adv. dan'dHy.— adj. dan'dyish.— 
R. dan'dyism.—dan'dy-bru^, a hard horse brush 
of whalebone bristles; dan'dy-cart, a light spring- 
cart; dan'dy-cock, -hen, a bantam; dan'dy- 
horae, an early bicycle without pedals, driven by 
kicking the ground; dan'dy-roU, a wire-gauze 
cylinder that impresses the ribs and water-mark 
on paper. [Origin unknown; orig. Scots; 
poss. one spoSed by overmuch dandling.] 
dandy, dan'dl, n. a sloop-like vessel with jigger- 
mast abaft.— adi. dan'dy-rigged. 
dandy-fever. See dengue. 

Dnne, dan, n. a native or citizen of Denmark: a 
Northman: a very large dog (great Dane): a 
Dalmatian dog (lesser Dane).— adj. Danish 
(ddn'ish), belonging to Denmark.— r. the lan¬ 
guage of the Danes.—Also Dan'isk (Spens.). 
[Dan. Doner (pi.); O.E. Dene.} 
dancgeld, din'geld, n. a tax imposed in the 10th 
cent., to buy off the Danes or to defend the 
counuy against them. [O.E. Dene, Danes, geld, 
payment.] 

dane-hole, ddn'hSl, n. Same as dene-bole. 
Danelaw, d&n'ld, n. that part of England, N.E. of 
Watling Street, occupied (9th-11th cent.) by 
the Danes: (without cap.) the Danish law which 
prevailed there. [O.E. Dena lagu, Danes’ law.] 
dang, dang, v.t. a minced form of damn, 
danger, dSn'jer, n. peril, hazard, or risk: in¬ 
security ; power (obs.). — v.t. (Skak.) to endanger. 
— adt- dan'gerous, full of danger: arrogant, 
stand-offish (ohs.): unsafe: insecure.—Alsoodv. 
(Skak.). — adv. dan'gerously.—n. dan'gerousness. 
—danger line, the boundary between safety and 
danger; danger money, extra money paid for 
doing a more than usually perilous job; danger 
point, the place where safety gives way to danger; 
dangerous drugs, certain specific drugs, including 
morphine, cocaine, heroin, etc., to the dispensing 
of which stringent regulations apply. (Dangerous 
Drugs Act, the act under which these drugs are 
sdi^uled.) [O.Fr. dangler, absolute power (of a 
feudal lord), hence power to hurt.—L.L. 
dominium, feudal authority—L. domlnus, a lord.] 
dangle, dang'gl, v.l. to hang loosely or with a 
swinging motion; to follow about.— r.t. to make 
to dangle (often with intent to entice or en- 


counge).—M. dnag'ler. one who dan^ hbout 
offiers, eip. about women.—n. ando^. daag^lfaig. 
—dangling pnrtici^ (U.S.), a mbrelated putt- 
ciple. [Cf. Dan. dBRgle—O.N. dlngh.) 

Dukiol, dan'ynl, n. a wise judge (in jphnues as a 
second Datdel, a Datdel come to 
Merchant of Venice). (From Daniel in tbe 
Apocryphal Bo<dc of Susannah.] 

Danish. See Dane. 

Danite, dan'it, n. one of a secret society amongst 
theeuly Mormons. [Dan\ cf. Gen. xlix. 16,17]. 
daidt, ddngk, ad/, unpleuantly moist, wet.—n. 
(Milt.) Si wet place.—daak'uh.— r. dank'sew. 
[Origin uncertain.] 

danke schfin, dang-ka sheen, (Oer.) many thanks, 
daimabroe, dan'e-brog, n. the Danish national 
flag: the second of the Danish orders instituted 
by King Valdemar in 1219. [Dan.] 
danse mncabre, dds ma-kdbr’, (Fr.) dance of 
death (g.v.). 

danseuse, dS-saes', n. a female dancer: a ballet 
dancer. [Fr.] 

Dauker, dan'skar, (Shak.) n. a Dane, 
dant, danton. Earlier forms of daunt, dannton. 
Dantean, dan'ti~an, Dantesaue, ^an-tesk', ad/s. 
like the poet Dantei sublime: austere.— ns. 
Dan'tist, a Dante scholar; Dantoph'llist, a lover 
of Dante. 

dap, dap, v.i. to bounce: to drop bait gently into 

the water.— n. a bait so used: a bounce_ _ 

dqip'er, [Origin obscure.] 

Daphne, daf’nl, n. a genus (fam. Thymelaeaceae) of 
shrubs, including mezereon and spurge-laurel: 
(without cup.) any plant of this genus. [Or. 
daphne, sweet bay.] 

dapper, dap'ar, mtl. quick: little and active: neat: 
sprun.—n. dapp'ening, a dapper little fellow. 
[Du. diapper. brave: cf. Ger. (qp/er, quuk, brave.] 
dapple, dap'l, ad/, marked with spots.— v.t. to 
variegate with spots.—wid. dapp'led.— eaUs. 
dapp'ie-bay', of bay colour, variegated with 
dapples; dapp'le-grey'. [Origin unknown.] 
dapsone, dap’sdn, n. a drug .widely used in the 
treatment of leprosy. 

darbies, dar'biz, (slang) n.pl. handcuffs. [App. 
from the personal name Darby.] 

Darby and Joan, dar'bi-and-Jon', a devoted elderly 
married couple. (Poss. from characters in an 
18th-cent. song.] 

Darbyite, d&r'bi-it, n. one of the Plymouth 
Brethren, more particularly of the Exclusive 
branch of the sect. [From their principal 
founder, J. N. Darby (1800-82).] 
dare, dar, v.i. and v.t. to be bold enough (to): to 
venture:— 3rd pers. sit^. dare(8); pa.t. durst, 
commonly in subjunctive sense, dared; pa.p. 
dared.— v.t. to challenge: to defy: to face:— 
3rd pers. dares; pa.t. and pa.p. ducd.— r. (Skak.) 
boldness: aif act of daring or a challenge to 
perform it.— aeUs. dare'ful (Shak.), full of daring, 
adventurous; dar'ing, bold: courageous: fear¬ 
less.— R. boldness.— adv. dar'ingly.—dare'-devil, 
a rash, venturesome fellow.— ad/, unreasonably 
rash and reckless.—dar'ing-do (see derring-do).— 
ad/, dar'ing-hard'y (Shak.), fool-hardy.—^1 dare 
say, I suppose. [O.E. durran (preterite-present 
vb.), pres.t. dearr, pret. dorste; Goth, daursan; 
akin to Gr. tharseein.] 

dara, dar, (obs.) v.i. to lurk, crouch, shrink, be 
dismayed, doze, be fascinated, stare.— v.t. 
(Spens., Shak.) to daze: to frighten.— n. a 
contrivance with mirrors used to fascinate larks. 
[O.E. darian, to lurk, be hidden.} 
dare, ddr. Same as dace. 
darg,d(irg,(Scoi.)n.aday'swork: atask. [Contr. 
from dawerk, day-wark, day-work.] 
darga, dur'gd, n- (a structure over) a place where a 
holy person was cremated or buried. (Hind. 
dargbh.] 

dar;^ ddr'gl, (Scon) r. a dell, [Prob. from the 
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Aoisiv in Co. Wkklow, mistaken by Scott for » auMofdutt; the tlwt a«ente8 

eottunon B(Niii.l the dtct in eneile.—OU Dot (Aiutr. Jiaig), 

4aH, $ee Menu . Great Britain. [O.Fr. dart; cf. O.E. davit.] 

dark, dar'Ik, n. an old gold or silver coin larger dart. See dace. 

rfcan an Bngitsh sovereign named after Darlas I dartre, ddr'tsr, n, herpes.--^. dar'troM. (Fr.l 
ofPcffsia. DarwiaiBra, dSr'win-ism, n. the theory of the 

dksktt, da'rt^L darydl, n. a shell of pastry, etc., origin of species propounded by Charles Darwbt 
or uruU round mould: a dish comprising such (1809-82).—€Kff. and n. Darwin ian. 
a shell and its filling. [Fr.] datsi, dSr'si, dir'si, n. a tailor. [Hind, darsi.] 

dark. dSrk, adi- wimout li^t: black, or some- dash,d(»A,v.|. to throw, thrust, or drive violently: 
s^t blamsh: gloomy: difficult to understand: to break by throwing together: to bespatter: to 
uncnlli^tened: secret: sinister.—absence of blotch: to frustrate: to confound: to modify by 
l^t: nightfall: a state of imorance.— adv, dilution or admixture.—v./. to rush with violence. 
(MMk.) in a state of dark.—v.r. dark'en, to make —n. a violent striking: a rush: a violmit onset: 
dark or darker: to render ignorant: to sully.— a blow: a splash: a splash of colour: a stroke 
v.f. to grow dark or darker.— adi. dark'in.^— of the pen or similar mark: a mark (— ) at a 
v.f. darkle, to grow dark (a back-formation from break in a sentence or elsewhere: a euphemism 
darkling).—-adv. and a(U. darkliiw. dark: in the for damn (sometimes represented by this sign): 
dark.—^Ks. dark'iings {poet.), in die dark; a staccato mark: an acute accent used m 
daric'ly.— adl- dark'some, dark: {poet.) gloomy, al^bra and in lettering of diagrams as a dis- 
—fu. dark(c)y, a Negro (co//.; oU-fasUoned): a criminating mark: a long element in the Morse 
dark-lantemfsfang); dark'ness.—DarkAaea,the code: verve: ostentation: a slight admixture: 
period of intdlectual darkness in Europe, from a dashboard.—n. dash'er, one who dashes: one 
the 5th to the 9th or 12th (or ISth) century; who makes a great show {coll.). — adi- daah'iag, 
Dark Continent. Africa; dark horse, in racing, spirited: showy: ostentatiously fashionable.— 
a horse whose capabilities are not known: also odv. dashingly.—dash'board, a board, screen or 
fig. of a person (usu. implying undisclosed partition in front of a driver, on a horse-vehicle 
ability): a candidate not broui^t forward till the to keep off splashes of mud, in a motor-car or 
last moment; dark'-lioase(5AaA:.),amad-house; aeroplane to carry instruments; dash'-pot, a 
darii'-Iaat'eni. a lantern whose light can be device for damping vibration by a piston moving 
covered; dark'mans {thieves' slang), night; in a ^ Under containing liquid; dash'-wheel, a 
dark'-room, a room free from such li^t as washing-machine in the form of a partitioned 
would affect photographic plates.—darken one’s drum.—dash off, to throw off or produce hastUy: 
door, (often with negative, often implying leave abruptly; dashout.toknockoutbystrik- 
unwelcomeness) to appear as a visitor; keepdurk, ing against something. (M.E. daseken, dassen, 
to be silent or secret; keep it dark, to conceal it; to rush, or strike with violence—cf. Dan. daske, 
prince of darkness, l^tan. [O.E. deorc.] to slap.] 

darling, dSr’iing^ n. one dearly beloved (often dash, dash, n. a gift accompanying a commercial 
roe.): a favourite. [O.E. deor/tag; see dear.] transaction: a gratuity: a bribe. [Port, das, 
Darlingtonia. ddr-lin^td'nl’a, n. a Californian will you (s/ag.) give?] 

pitcher-plant of the Sarracenia family. [Named das heisst, das hist, (Ger.) that is:—abbrev. d.h.— 
after William Darlington (1782-1863), Ammican equivalent to English i.e. 
botanist.] dasaie, das’i, {fi. Africa) n. the hyrax. [Du. dasje, 

dara,d!dra, V./. tomendbyinterwovenstitches: to d/ai. of dor. badger: Afrik. dassie.J 
embroider or sew with the stitches used in dastard, dds'Urd, n. a cowardly fellow: loosely, 
mending holes.—a. a darned place.—^ar. dam'er; one who does a brutal act without giving his 
dam'ing.—dam'ing-need'le. [Etymology un- victim a chance.— ad/, shrinking from danger: 

known.] <' cowardly.— ad/, and adv. das'tardly.— ns. das'- 

dam, ddrn, a minced form of damn. tardness, das'tardiineas, das'tardy. [Prob. conn, 

darnel, ddr'nl, a. a spedes of rye-grass: jperh. the with dazed.] 

tares of the Bible. [Poss.coiui. with O.Fr. darae, dasyphylious, das-i-fil'es, adi- having crowded, 
stupid, from its supposed narcotic properties.] thick, or woolly leaves. [Gr. dasys, thick, 
darraiga(e), darrain(e), darrayn, itoraign, d»-ran', bushy, hairy, phyllon, leaf.] 

{obs.) v.t. to vindicate: to justify: to prove: Dasypus, dar'i-po'br,-par, a. a genus of armadillos, 
to claim: to challenge: to decide: (Spens., —a. das'ypod, any member of the genus.— n.pl. 

Shak.), to set in battle array, or to do (battle). Dasipod'idae, the armadillo family. [Gr. dasy- 

[O.Fr. derainier, desralsnier, to plead, vindicate, pous, a hare.^<ups, hairy, pous, podos, foot.] 
—L.L. dr-, slisrationSre —L. de- or dis-, ratid, dasyure, das'i-Br, n, any marsupial of the flesh- 
reason; cf. arraign.] eating genus Dasyu'ms (called native cat) or 

darre. ddr {Spens.). Same as dare (1).—darred the fam. Dasyu'ridae (Ta sma nian devil, Tas- 

(ddrd), pa.p. of dare (2). manian wolf, etc.). [Gr dasys, shaggy, ourS, 

darriuui, ddr'shen, n. a blessing conferred by tail.] 

seeing or touching a great or holy person. dMa. tUi'ts, (in U.S. and technical Eng. dS'tS), 
[Hindi.] n.pl. (commonly but still erroneously sing.) facts 

dart, ddrt, n. a pointed weapon or toy for throadng even, from which others may be inferred :—slHg. 

wiffithehand: anything that pierces: aupering di'tum, g.v.—n. datand'tion, shortened term for 

fold sown on the reverse of material in order to antomatic data processing.-^ta hii^way, con- 

shi^ie it: (in pi.) a game in which darts are necting link bmween computers at different 

thrown at a board: in some snails, a calcareous places rendering all information stored available 

needle supposed to be used as a sexual stimulus: at each place; data processing (see process), 

a sudden forward movement: a plan, scheme [L. data, things given, pa.p. neut. pi. of ddre, to 

{Austr,)i a cutworm moth (yfgrorh) with a dart- give.] 

likam^ on the forewing (in full dart'-moth).— datary, d&'ts-rl, n. an officer of the papal court 
v.fi lo burl suddenly: to send or shoot forth.— chari^d with registering and dating bulls, etc., 

ltd, to start or shoot forth rapidly—freq. du'tle. and with duties relating to the granting of indults 

—n. dar'ter, one who or that which darts: a and graces: his office (also dati'ru). [L.L. 

fmsb-twster diving bird (Plotus) allied to cor- datOrius—L. dare, to give.] 

monmU: an archw-^: applied also to various date, ddr, n. a statement oftime, or time and place, 
small American fishes uin to perch.— adv. of writing, sending, executing, as on a tetter, 

dart^ingiy. dart -board, the target used in the book, document, etc.: the ume of an event: 

fate, far; mf, hOr Qaer); mine; nate,far; mate; masn,fdai; dhen (then 



duntkm, or •ad. of adataace (orek.): tacm of 
life: deatliHdasr. doom (with 0 aa on debt; 
Spaa.): aa appointawnt or MigaMBiait (eolL). 
—v.r. toaflUsditeto: to aacartam the date of: 
toauggeatthedateof: to oiake aa appoiatownt 
with {coU.)'. to go out with (a member of the 
oppoaite aex). eap. regularly (coK.)>—*>. the 
peraon dated (in the last sense of the y.r.}.— v.i. 
to reckon: to take beginning: to savour of a 
particular time: hence, to become old>faahioned. 
— aUs. dit'able; dlt'al; date'lew, without date 
or fixed limit: feee from engagements.—n. 
dit'er.—date'-coduig, marking in code on the 
container a date aftn which food should not be 
used; date'-Uae, the line east and west of which 
the date differs—^the 180th meridian with 
deviations: a line giving the date, as on a 
newspaper.—out of me, (see out); up to date, 
abreast of the times; adapted or corrected to 
the present time: modem. [O.Fr. date —^L. 
ddtum, given.] 

date, (fer, a. the fruit of the date>palm.—date'- 
pdm, -tree, a palm {Phoenix dactylifera') of N. 
Africa and S.W. Asia; date'-plum, a fruit of the 
ebony genus, persimmon; date'-shell, the date* 
shapra shell of Ldthodomus, or the animal itself, 
of the mussel family, a borer in limestone rocks: 
date'-su'gar. [Fr. datte —L. daetylus —Gr. 
daktyhs, a finger, a date.] 
dative, ddt’iv, adj. given or appointed: expressing 
an indirect object (gram,). —n. the dative case: 
a word in the dative.— adf. datival ide~ti’v»l). 
[L. ddtivus — ddre, to give.] 
datolite, dat'9-lit, n. a hydrated silicate of boron 
and calcium. [Gr. dateesthai to divide, litkos, 
stone.] 

datum, d&’ttm (see data).—dft'tum-line, the 
horizontal base-line from which heights and 
depths are measured. [L. datum, gnen—dOre, to 
give.) 

Datura, lU-tu'ra, n. the thorn-apple genus of the 
potato family, with strongly narcotic properties. 
— n. datu'rine, atropine, or a mixture of atropine 
with other alkaloids. [Hind. dhatQr&.\ 
daub, dob, v.t. to smear: to paint coarsely.— n. a 
coarse painting.— ns. daub'er, one who daubs: 
a coarse painter; daub'ery (Shak. dawb'ry), a 
daubing, or crudely artful device, false pretence; 
daub'iiig.— adf. daub'y, sticky. [O.Fr. dauber, 
to plaster—L. deelbdre, to whitewash— di. down, 
and atbus, white.] 

daud, dawd, dOd, (Scot.) v.t. to knock, thump.— 
n. a lump: large piece, [dad (2).] 
daughter, do'ur, n. a female in relation to her 
parent; a female descendant: woman (generally). 
— (bio/.) derived from another.— ns. 
dau^'terlincss; daugh'terling, a little daughter. 
— ad/, daugh'terly, like or beroming a daughter. 
—daugh'ter-in-law, a son's wife: formerly a 
step-daughter:—p/. daugh'ters-in-law. [O.E. 
dohtor; Scot, dochter, Ger. tochter, Gr. thy- 
gatir.J 

dault. See dalt. 

danadar, dauner. Same as dander, 
daunt, ddnt, or dant, v.i. to frighten: to dis¬ 
courage: to subdue— ad/, dauntless, not to be 
daunted.— adv. daunt'lessly.— n. daunt'leasness. 
—y./. daun'tm, (5ror.), to subdue: to dare. 
[O.Fr. danter (Fr. dompter) —L. domitare — 
domdre, tame.] 

dauphia; dd’fin, n. tlw eldest son of the king of 
France (1349-1830).—a. dau'phiness, his wife. 
[O.Fr. dau/phln (Fr. dauphin) — Delphinus, family 
name of the lords of the Viennois—hence 
dolphins in their crest and name Oauphine for 
their province (ceded to the king, 1349).] 
daar, adr, • Scots form of dare, 
daut, dawt, ddt, (Scot.) v.t. to pet.— n. daut'ie, 
dawt'ie, a pet. [Origin unknown.] 
davaapprt, aav'itypdrt, -pdrt, n. a small ornamental 

Neutral vowels in uiMccented syllables: ef'a-man 


wiMagh d e ak --a h o dar'aapait: -a large sofis. 
Piob. feom dw makae.] 

dava apae M ikk, dav'ir-piM-trlk, •pBrLm.mau^Biea 
by udiieh a man caa free himself feom topes 
wpund round him and tied. [Front two 
impostors who practised it (flor. 1845-83).] 
Davis apparatus dd’vU ap.<ir4'Utf it.' a device 
making possible escape feom a crippled ^>- 
marine. [From the inventor.] 
davit, dav'it, n. one of a pair of erections on a ddp 
for lowering or hoisting a boat. [An>. from the 
name DavU.] 

Davy, dd^vi, Dw'vy-laa^, -femp, a. the safmy-lamp 
used in coalmines invented by Sir Humphry 
Davy (1778-1829). 

Davy-Jonaa, dd'vi Jdns', a sailor’s faihiliar name 
for the (malignant) spirit of the sea, the devil.— 
Davy Jones’s leckar, the sea, as the grave of 
men drowned at sea. [Origin unknown.] 
daw, dd, (obs.) y./. to dawn. [O.E. dag/an — dseg, 
day.] 

daw, dd, n. a bird of the crow kind, a jackdaw: 
a simpleton (arch.). — arff. daw'iab.—daw'codt 
(arch.), a co» ja^daw: a npodle. [M.E. 
dawe.) 

dawd. See daud. 

dawdle, dd'dt, v.i. to waste time by trifling: to act 
or move slowly.—n. daw'dier. [Cf. daddla.] 
dawk. See dak. 

dawn, ddn, v.i. to become day: to begin to grow 
light: to begin to appear.— n. daybreak; be¬ 
ginning.—Also dawn'ing.—dawn cyprasa, rad- 
wood, conifer, abundant as a fossil, found livhig 
in China in the 1940s and since planted widely; 
dawn'-man, Eoanthropus (g.y.).—dawn on, to 
begin to become evident to or bis understood hr. 
[Appears first as dawnii^, prbb. from O.N.; a. 
Sw. and Dan. dagning.] 
dawner. See dander (1). 
dawt, dawtie. See dant, 

day, dd, n. the time of light, from sunrise to sun¬ 
set, morning till night: twenty-four hours, from 
midnight to midnight (formerly by some 
reckoned feom sunrise, or sunset, or—to 
astronomers—^from noon): the time the earth 
takes to make a revolution on its axis—this being 
the sidereai day (between two transits of the first 
point of Aries, or approximately of the same 
star), distinguished from the apparent solar day 
(between two transits of the sun), and the mean 
solar day (between two transits of the mean, or 
imaginary uniformly moving, sun): the hours 
devoted to work (worklng.day): a day set apart 
for a purpose, as for receiving visitors: lifetime: 
time of existence, vogue, or influence: a time: 
daylight: space between mullions of a window: 
ground surface over a mine.—day'-bed (arch.), a 
couch or sofa: day'-blind'ncss, a defect of vision 
in which objects are best seen by a dim light; 
day'-board'er, a pupil who eats but does not 
sleep at a Hoarding school; day'-book, a book 
for entering the transactions of each day; day'- 
break, dawn, day'-coal, the upper stratum of 
coal; day'dream, a dreaming or musing while 
awake.—Also v.t. —day'-fly, a mayfly; day'- 
M'bour, labour paid by the day; day'-U'bourer; 
day'-level (mining), a level driven from the sur¬ 
face; day'light, the light of day: a clear space: 
day'light-sav'ing, reduction of loss of daylight, 
for work or play, by advancing the clock; day'- 
lil'y, a liliaceous plant '(f/emerocalNs) whose 
blossoms last only for a day.— ad/, day'loag, 
during the whole day-.—day'mark, an unlighted 
sea-mark.— ad/. day'-oM, one day old.—5biy'- 
peep (Milt.), dawn.— ad/, day'-releaso', 
from employment during the day so as to attend 
an educational course.—day'-achoiar, a pupil 
who attends a boarding-school during the school- 
hours, but boards at home (also day'-boy, day'- 
girl); day'-school, a school held during the day, 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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u o re e i y d tah Bi(At«Glio<d and to a 
boatmntHKboalt dajr'HriM iiiglit4itiiMtiMM; 
daya^aa, one trlio amduu a wy to haar a 
caata: aauaqiua; dtv^tvitac. dawn; day'atar, 
die moming atari day'tbM) the time of daylight. 
—00*- dw'-lo^day't daily, routine; day'* 
waa'riad 0kak.), wearied the work of the 
day.—day'-wnfc.—at the and of the day {fig.), 
when an ia aaid and done; caU it a day, to 
annoDnce a dedaion to leave off; day about, <» 
ahemate daya; day by day, daily; day hi, dw 
oat. for an indefinite succession of days; day ofl, 
a ^y'» holiday; day out, a servant’s free day; 
daya ol grace, three days allowed for payment of 
bills, etc., b^ond the day named; ia this day 
and afo, at the present time; ana of these daya, 
some mdeflnite time in the near future; sea day¬ 
light, to arrive at some comprehension, illumina¬ 
tion, prospect of a solution: Aat wiU he the day 
(co//.), that is very unlikely; die day, the time 
moken of or expected: to^y (5cor.); the day 
amr tta fair, tcx> late; the odwr day, not long 
ago; the thae of day, the hour of the clock: a 
areeting; win the day, to gain the victory. [O.E. 
deg; Oer. lag; not L. tUis.] 
dayea-Baa, da^. dayr’houae (all Spans.). See 
diqr(daynMn), dainty, dairy, 
day-netda, lUi-net'l, n. a dead-nettle: (in Scotland 
and N. England) the hemp-nettle: a ^thering 
on the finger.—Also dao'-nett'la. [Perh. for 
dead-nsttla: but cf. O.N. {akr)doi, hemp-nettle.] 
day-woman (5Aak.). Same as ttey-woman. 
darn, ddr, v.r. to stun, to stupefy.—n. bewilder¬ 
ment: mka (arch.). —odi. dazed (ddzd).— adv. 
daaadly (d9z'ia>/l).—in a daze, stunned. [O.N. 
dasorsk (rcfl.), to be breathless.) 
dazde, das'l, v.t. to daze or overpower with 
strong light: to confound by brilliancy, beauty, 
or cleiwmess.— v.t. to be dazzled.— ns. dazzle, 
dazzlemont, the act of dazzling: that which 
dazdes; dazz'ler; dazzling.—odv. dazz'lingly. 
—dazzle-paint'ing, fantastic painting for camou¬ 
flage. [Freq. of daze.) 

Seedkhlor(o)-. 

de-, di~, dh,p/x. (1) meaning down from, away; (2) 
indicting a reversal of process, or deprivation: 
(3) used intensively. (L., or Fr.—L.) 
deacon, di'kn, n. in Episcopal churches, a member 
of the order of clergy under priests: in some 
Presbyterian churches; an officer, man or 
woman, distinct from the elders, who attends to 
the secular afTairs of the church: in Congrega¬ 
tional and some other churches, an officer who 
advises the pastor, distributes the elements at 
communion, gnd dispenses charity: in Scotland, 
the master of an incorporated company: an 
adept {Scot.): the sldn <n a very young cdlf.—n. 
dea'cMMSs, a female servant of the Christian 
society in the time of the apostles: in a convent, 
a nun who has the care of the altar: one of an 
order of women in some Pfotestant churches 
whose duties are pastoral, educational, social 
and evangelical.— ns. dea'conhood, dea'conry, 
dea'oonship.—permucnt deacon, an officer in 
the Roman Catholic church, minimally below a 
pri^—See also diaconate. (L. di&conus. —Gr. 
dUUconos, a servant.) 

dsacthnte, dd^'UvSi, v.t. to diminish or remove 
the activity of.—n. deactivi'tioa. (Pfk. de- (2).) 
dead, ded, adJ. without life: deathlike: at rest, 
out of imy, of a ball: of a golf-ball, within a 
certain putt: out of use: obsolete: inactive: 
cold and cheerless: dull: numb: insensitive: 
aagpodasdead: inelastic: dull: withoutvegeta- 
tkm: utter: unoiing.—r.r. (ohs.) to deaden, 
dun: to benumb.—v./.(ohs.} to lose vitality: to 
become numb.— ash. in a dMd manner: abso¬ 
lutely; utterly: directly: exactly (col/.).— n. 
onewhoisdeM: thctimeofgreateststillnets,as 
fAedhod of night.—r.i.dead'cB, to make dead: to 


deprive partly of vivxir, aensibiUty, or aeoaatioa: 
to Uuntt to lesseo: to make smindproof.—4U. 
dead’aaw; dead'edw (also a^.)j duA'gt (eoU.), 
a corpse; dead'Uaasa. — ad), deadlyr causing 
death: fatal: implacable: very great (coll.).— 
ad*, in a manner resembling death: extremely 
(co/1.).—n. dead'nesa.— a^s. dead'-alive', daad^ 
and-alive', dull, inactive.—dead'-heat, a down- 
and-out.—odl. dead'-beat', quite overcome, 
exhausted.—dead'4wlt', -lode', one moved by 
turning key. knob, without intervention of a 
spring.—dsad'dwm, stUl-bom.—deod'-cart, 
a cart for collecting the bodies of those dead ofa 
pestilence.— n.pL dcad'-clothss, clothes, to bury 
the dead in.—dead'-col'ouring, the first broad 
outlines of a picture; dead'-deol, a board for 
measuring and lifting a corpse.— asUs. dtad'- 
do'ing (fSpens.), putting to death, destructive; 
dead'-druak', completely drunk.—deod'-end, a 
pipe, passage, etc., closed at one end: a blind 
alley {lit. and fig.); dead'-cye (naui.), a round, 
flattish wooden block with a rope or iron band 
passing around it, and pierced widi three holes 
for a lanyard; dMd'-tuI, a trap with a weight 
that fallr when its support is r«noved; dead'- 
fin'ish (Austr.). a thicket or a thicket-forming 
shrub of the mimosa family (Alb/zsia, Acacia): a 
complete standstill or vanquishment; dead'-fire, 
an appearance of fire taken as a death-omen; 
dead'-freight, money paid for the empty space in 
a ship by a person who engages to freight her, 
but fails to make out a full cargo; dead'-ground 
(mil.), ground that cannot be covered by fire; 
de^'-han^ mortmain; dead'-head, one who 
enjoys privileges without paying, as in a theatre, 
etc.: a sprue; dead'-heat', a heat or race in which 
two or more competitors are equal; dead'- 
house, a mortuary; dead language, one no longer 
spoken; dead'-lett'er, a letter undelivereO> and 
unclaimed at the post-office: a law or ordinance 
made but not enforced; dead'-lev'el, a stretch of 
land without any rising ground: sameness; 
dead'-lift, -pull, a lift, pull, made without help, 
leverage, etc.; hence an effort under discoura¬ 
ging conditions.— n.pl. dead'-lights, storm- 
shut^s for a cabin window.—dead'line, line in 
a military prison, on going beyond which a 
prisoner was liable to be shot: closing date, last 
posrible minute; dead'lock, tie case when 
matters have become so complicated that all is 
at a complete standstill: (see dead'-bolt'); 
dead loss, a complete loss: a useless My (fig.); 
dead'ly-night'sha^, belladonna; deadly sin, a 
mortal sin (see seven); dead'-march', a piece of 
solemn music played at funeral processions, esp. 
of soldiers; dcad'-meat, the flesh of animals 
ready for the market.— n.pl. dead'-men, emfity 
bottles after a carouse.—dead'-nett'Is, any species 
of Lamiunt, labiate plants superfcially like 
nettles but stingless; dead'-pan, an expression¬ 
less face: one having or assuming such.— ad). 
expressionless: emotionless: dead serious or 
mock serious.—dead'-pay, continued pay dis¬ 
honestly drawn for men actually dead; dead'- 
point, a position of a crank in which the force 
exerted on it does not help to turn it; dead'- 
reck'oniag, an estimation of s ship’s place simply 
by the log-book; dead'-rope, a rope not running 
in Mjf block; dead'-set', a complete standstill, 
as of a setting dog: a determined and pro¬ 
longed onslaught, esp. with a view to captivation; 
dead'-shot, an unerring marksman; dead’s part 
(Scots law), the part of a man’s moveable pro¬ 
perty which he may bequeath by will, and which 
IS not due to wife and children.—«»(/. dead'- 
stroke, without recoil.—dead'-wall, wall un¬ 
broken windows or other openings; dead'- 
wa'ter, still water: eddy water closing in behind 
a ship s stern; dead'-weiriit, unrelieved wei^t: 
heavy and oppressive burden: difference ui a 
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dilp*! dltplacement loaded and lifljit; 
wiMiCiUmQnthevottexofaatorm): headwind 
(jobs.); dead'-woodi piecea of timber laid on the 
upper side the keel .at .either end: useless 
material; dead'>woilCi work, itself unprofitable, 
but necessary as a preliminary.—dead as a dodo, 
door-nail, heninc, absolutely dead; dead man's 
handle, a device, e.g. on an electric train, which 
allows current to pass only so long as there is 
pressure on it; dead man's pedal, a foot-operated 
safety device on the same principle, used esp. on 
diesel train^ dead-men'a bells, the foxglove; 
dead men’s fingers, a very common actinozoan 
coelenterate (Alcyonium dlgttatum); dead men’s 
shoes, succession to one who dies; Dead Sea 
apple, fruit, apple of Sodom; dead (set) against, 
utterly opposra to; dead spit, exact image; 
dead to the world, very soundly asleep: uncon¬ 
scious; put die dead wood on (slang), to gain a 
great advantage over. [O.E. dead; Goth. 
dauihs, Ger. tot, from root of die.] 

deaf, def, adj. dull of hearing: unable to hear at 
all: not willing to hear: inattentive: hollow, 
with no kernel.— v.i. deaf'en, to make deaf: to 
stun: to render impervious '.o sound.— n. 
deaf'ening, stuffing put into floors, partition- 
waUs, etc., to prevent sounds fVom passing 
through.— adJ. inaking deaf (with noise): very 
loud.— adv. deaf'ly.—it. deafness.—deaf'-aid, 
hearing-aid; deaf'-mute', one>who is both deaf 
and dumb; deaf'-mnt'ism.—deaf-and-dumb 

alphabet (language), digital and manual signs 
used to express letters (and words and phrases) 
visually; turn a deaf ear, to pretend not to have 
heard: to ignore. [O.E. diqf; Du. doof, Ger. 
ratih.] 

deal, dfl, n. a portion: an indefinite quantity: a 
large quantity; the act of dividing cards: a 
business transaction (esp. a favourable one): 
treatment.— v.t. to divide, to distribute: to throw 
about: to deliver.—v.i. to transact business: to 
act: to distribute cards:— pa.t. and pa.p. dealt 
(flelt). — ns. deal'er, one who deals or whose turn 
It is to deal, or who has dealt the hand in play: 
a trader; deal'ing (often in pi.), manner of 
acting towards others: intercourse of trade. 
—deal with, to have to do with, to treat of: to 
take action in regard to. [O.E. dilan — dil, a 
part; Ger. teilen — tell, a part or division; cf. 
dole.] 

deal, del, n. a fir or pine board of a standard size: 
soft wood.— adj. of deal.—deal'fish, a ribbon- 
fish (Trachypterus). [M.L.G. dele; cf. O.E. Ihel, 
thllle, and mod. thill.] 

dealbate, di-al'bSt, as^. whitened.—n. dealb&'tion. 
[L. dealbdre, to whitewash—pfx. de~, in 

sense of over a surface, albm, white.] 

deambulatory, de-am'bd-h-Ur-i, n. a place for 
walking about in: a passage or aisle round the 
choir and apse of a church.—[L. deambuldre, 
-Stum, to walk about.] 

dean, dene, din, n. a small valley. [O.E. denu, a 
valley; cf. den.] 

dean, din, n. a dignitary in cathedral and colle¬ 
giate churches who presides over the canons: the 

f resident of a faculty in a college or of the 
acuity of Advocates: a resident fellow of a 
collei^e who has administrative and disciplinary 
functions: the senior member of a corps or body: 
the chief chaplain of the Chapel Royal: the chief 
judge of the Court of Arches: the president of a 
trade-guild.— ns. dean'eiy, the offiM of a dean: 
a group of parishes presided-over by a dean: a 
dean’s house; dean'ship, the office or dignity of a 
dean.—^Dean of-Archm, dean of the Court of 
Arches (see arch); Deui Faculty, president of 
the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland: Dean 
of Guild, a municipal functionary in Scotland 
who has authority over building and altering of 
houses; rural dean, one who, under the bishop. 


has the mwdal care and htspeetton of the dergy 
in certain parishes. {O.Ff, dekti (Fr. doyei^— 
L.L. depSnua or Gr. dekSnos, a eldM of ten-^. 
decern or Gr. deka, ten.] 

deaner, din'er, (slaiig) n, a shilling. [Fibb. L. 
dsHdrius.] 

dear,d#r,o((/. high In price: eosUy: eharacterised 
by high prices: scarce: highly valued: betoved: 
a conventional form of address used in letter¬ 
writing: earnest (SAnk.).—n. one who is dear or 
beloved.— adv. at a hm price: dearly.—/n/et:i. 
indicating surprise, pny, or other emotion.-— 
n. and adj. dear'ling (Spens.), darling.— adl. 
dear'Iy.— ns. dear'acsa; douie, dear'y, one who 
is dear.— adj. daar'bought.—dear(y} me, an 
expression of various emotions; dw knows, 
an expression of ignorance. [O.E. diore, d^e; 
cog. with Ger. teuer.] 

dear, drare, deere, dir, (Spens.; Shak.; Milt.) 
adj. grievous.—^Also adv. [0.£. dior.] 

desire. Seeders. 

deam, deamfni, deamly. See dera, etc. 

dearth, dSrth, n. dearness, high price: scarcity: 
want: famine: barrenness, [dear.] 

dearticulate, deSr-tik'u-lat, v.t. to disjoint. [Pfx. 
de- (2).] 

deasil, diz‘1, des’l, desh'l, disk'l, (Scot.) n. sunwise 
motion—opp. to withershins.—adv. sunwise.— 
also dea'soil, dei's(h)eal, dea'siuL [Gael, delsell.} 

deaspirate, di-as'plr-St, v.t. to remove tire aspirate 
from.—R. deaapirl'tkm. [Pfx. de- (2).] 

death, deth, n. state of being dead: extinction or 
cessation of life: manner of dying: mortality: 
a deadly plague: cause of death: spiritual 
iifelessness: the killing of the animal in hunting. 
—odfr. deatb'lid, deadly, destructive: mortal: 
deathlike; deatii'lcss, never dying: everlasting. 
— n. deaithless'ness.— adj. death'likc, deadly: 
like death.— n. death'liuess.—deathly, 
deadly: deathlike.— advs. death'ward, -s.— asi. 
death'y.—death'-add'er,'a poisonous Australian 
snake (Acanthophis antarcticus); death'-ag'ony,' 
the struggle often preceding death; death'-bed, 
the bed on which one dies: the last illness; 
death'-beli, the passing bell; death'-blow, a 
blow that causes death; death'-cap, -ciw, a very 
poisonous, toadstool (Amanita phulloides) often 
mistaken for an edible mushroom; death-damp, 
a cold sweat preceding death.— adj. death- 
dealing.— n.pl. dMth'-dn'ties, duties paid on in¬ 
heritance of property.—death'-flre, a light 
supposed to presage death.— atO. deau • 
marked, marked for or by dMth, destined to die. 
—deatb'-mask, a plaster-cast taken firom the 
face after death.— adj. death'-prac'tised (Shak.), 
threatened with death by malicious arts.— 
death'-rate, the proportion of deaths to the 
population; deatb'-ratt'k, a rattling in the 
throat that sometimes precedes death; death'- 
ray, a pretended ray that could destroy all life; 
death'-roll, a*list of the dead; death’a'-head, the 
skull of a human skeleton, or a figure of it:* a 
memorial ring bearing such a figure; deatha'- 
man (Shak.), an executioner; death'-song, a song 
sung before dying; death'-stroke, a death-blow; 
death'-throc, the dying agony; death'-tidnn 
(Shak.), a sign or token of impending death, a 
plague-spot; death'-trap, an unsafe structure or 
place that exposes one to great danger of death; 
deatb'-warrant, an order from the authorities for 
the execution of a criminal; death'-watch, a 
watch by a dying person: an insect that pro¬ 
duces a ticking noise, esp. a beetle of the genus 
Anobtum; death wish (psych.), wish, conscious 
or unconscious, for death for oneself or another; 
death'-wouad, a wound that causes death.—at 
death’s door, very near to death; deadi’s-head 
moth, a hawk-moth with pale markings on the 
back of the thorax somewhat like a skull; 
death on, to be fatal to, fond of, good at; do, or 
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4B-4nA»,to. (o cmie to be killed; 
■■«e,ori««e.«fdeeii.tltepc^ord««th; inet 
ne deelb, to be oq^bm enimal before the don 
have killed it: often ftg.\ Uke grin dean, 
lenaeioiisly: to deadi, to die uttermost: to 
exhaustion. [O.E. ^ath‘, Ger. tod\ see dead 
and die.] 

daate. dfr, iScot.'i vJ. to deafen: to worry (esp. 
with noise). {Sm deaf.] 
deaw, deawy, -ie.(^iu.). See dew, dewy, 
deb. Coll, form of ddbutante. 
debacle, ddbdcle, dl-bak'U dOrbSk’V, n. a breaking 
up of ice on a river: a sudden flood of water 
iMving its path strewed with debris (geo/.): a 
complete break-up at collapse: a stami^e. 
(Fr. dibMei M, dts, and bAcltr, to bar—L. 
haeuUa, a stick.] 

debar, 4l-bSr\ v.t. to bar out: to exclude: to 
hinito:— pr.p. debanr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. de¬ 
barred'.— II. debar'incnt. [m. de- (3).j 
debark, dl-bSrk’, v.t. or v.l. to disembark.—n. 
dIbawi'tioB, ddbardi'tioa. [Fr. dibargufr —dee 
(—L. d/e-), away, and Fr. barque, a ship.) 
dabairasa, ai-bar’es, v.t. to disembarrass, disen- 
ta^e, ftee. [Fr. dibarrasseri dd-, des- and 
bane, a bar.] 

debase, tU-bOs’, v.t. to lower: to make mean or of 
Ins value: to adulterate.— at^. debased', de¬ 
graded: reversed (her.). —a. debase'meat, de¬ 
gradation.—ad/, debas'ing.—odv. debas'ingly. 
de- (1).] 

dHMte, dl-bdt'. It. a contention in words or argu¬ 
ment: a (parliamentary) discussion: fight, 
strife (obs.).—v.r. to contend for in argument: 
to argue about: to fight for (arch).—v.f. to fight, 
contend (obe.): to deliberate: to consider: to 
join in debate.— ad/s. debdt'abie, also debateable, 
liable to be disputed: open to argument: con¬ 
tentious; debate'ful iSpens.), quarrelsome.— ns. 
Mmtm'mmt (Spens.: Shak.), controvmy; 
debat'er.— adv. oMiit'uigly.—Dcbat(e)able Land, 
a tract of border land between Esk and Sark, 
formerly claimed by both England and Scotland. 
[O.Fr. dAaXre —L. di, and batuire, to beat.] 
debauch, dt-bdeh", v.t. to lead away from duty or 
allegiance: to corrupt with lewdness: to seduce: 
to vitiate.— v.l. to over-indulge.— n. a fit or 
period cf intemperance or debauchery.— ad/. 
debaacbed*, corrupt: profligate.— adv. de- 
bandi'edbr.— ns. debancb'MiieBs; ddwuchce (<//- 
bdsb-fO, a libertine; debauch'er; debauch'ery, 
excessive intemperance: habitual lewdness; 
debanch'ment. [O.Fr. desbaucker (Fr. <W> 
baucher), to corrupt— des- (L. dis-), and baucher, 
to hew.J 

deUw. See ddbut. 

dAel, di-bel\ (MUt.) v.t. to conquer In warpr.p. 
debdl'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. debelled'. [L. 
tUbellSre—di, down, bellare, to war— bellum, 
war.] 

dabaatara, di-ben’chsr, n. a written acknowledg¬ 
ment of a debt: a security isAied by a company 
for money borrowed on the company's pro¬ 
perty, having a fixed rate of interest and usually 
fixed redemption rates: a certificate entitling an 
exporter of imported goods to a repayment of 
the duty paid on their importation.— ad/. 
debent'ur^ entitled to drawback or debenture, 
as ggods. [L. d&tentwr, there are due, 3rd pers. 
pi. pass, of dibire, to owe—the first word of the 
receipt.] . 

di-ldl’l-tat, v.t. to make weak: to 
imMir the strength of.— ad/, d^ito (deb'll, 
dib'U, arch.), weak, feeble.— ns. debiliti'tioa; 

f dt'ity, weakness and languor: a weak action 
the animal ftinctions. [L. dibltttdre, -dtum — 
ddbiUs, weak— dl, from, habitls, able. See 
abtUty.] 

debit, deb’U, n. a debt or something due: an 
entty on the debtor side of an account.—v./. to 
fide, flb; ml, hur (her); mine; mite. 


charge with debt: to enter cm the debtor side of 
an acoognt-Hi. deb'iter (Shak.), a debtor. {L. 
diblUm, what is due, ftom dibire, to owe.] 
debonair, debonnaire,''4sb-e-«idr', ad/, of good 
aiqiearance and manners: elegant: ccnirteous: 
gay.— adv. debonaurly.—n. debooair'naes. [Fr. 
de, of, bon, good, and the old word aire (mase.), 
manner, origin; mod. Fr. dibonnalre.] 
dabosh, dl-bosh\ an old form of debauch, 
debouch, diboweh', dl-bdBsh\ v.t. to issue, 
emerge, to march or flow out flrom a narrow pass 
or confined place.— ns. ddboudid (dd-bOfiniMO, 
an outlet; debouch'iaaBt, an act or place of de¬ 
bouching; ddMachure (d/-bdb-rbdr'), the mouth 
of a river or strait. [Fr. dlbotkker — de, ftom, 
bouche, mouth—^L. bucca, cheek.] 

Debrett, dldtreV, n. a peerage edited and published 
firpm 1784 until his death by John Field Debrett, 
still in publication and the type of all exclusive 
lists. 

debrief, dg-brlf, v.t, to gatiier inforfnation from a 
soldier, astronaut, etc., on his return from a 
mission. [Pfx. de- (2).) 

debris, ddbris, deb’ri, dsb-re', or dib're, n. 
wreckage: ruins: rubbish: a mass of rocky 
fragments. [Fr., from briser, akin to bruise.] 
debniised, dlbrSdtd', (her.) euf/. surmounted or 
partly covered by one of the ordinaries. [O.Fr. 
debrulsler-de-, apart, bruiser, to break.] 
debt, n. what one owes to another: what one 
becomes liable to do or sulTer: a state of obliga¬ 
tion or indebtedness; a duty: a sin (S.).— ad/- 
ddrt'cd (Shak.), indebted, obliged.— ns. debt'ee, 
a creditor: debt'or, one who owes a debt.—bad 
dd>t, a debt of which there is no prospect of pay¬ 
ment; debt of honour, a debt not recognised by 
law, but binding in honour—esp. a gambling or 
betting debt; debt of nature, death; floating 
debt, miscellaneous public debt, like exchequer 
and treasury bills, as opposed to funded debt, 
that which has bMn converted into perpetual 
annuities like consols in Britain; National Debt 
(see nation).—in one's debt, under an obliga¬ 
tion (not necessarily pecuniary) to one. [O.Fr. 
ehtte —L. debitum, debire, to owe.] 
debug, dlbug’, v.t. to remove concealed listening 
devices from: to find faults or errors in and 
remove them from (something mechanical). [L. 
di, from, and bug.] 

debunk, di-bungk'. v.t. (slang) to clear of bunk or 
humbug: to remove the whitewash from (a 
reputabon): to show up (e.g. a theory) as false. 
[Pfx. de- (2).] 

debut, dd-bd', n. a beginning or first attempt: a 
first appearance before the public, or in society. 
—n. debutant (dS-bO-td, deb’H-tant), one who 
makes his first appearance:—/em. ddbutante 
(^3t, deb'-u-tanf .. U.S. dim. abbrev. deb, 
debb'y). [Fr. dibut, a first stroke—ddbu/er— de, 
from, but, aim, mark.] 

Debye (unit), ds-bV (B'nlt), n. a unit of electric 
dipole moment. [P. J. W. Debye, Dutch 
physicist.] 

decs-, dek-s-, prefix signifying ten. [Or. deka.] 
deeadiord, dek's-kSrd, n. an old ten-strin^d 
musical instrument. [Gr. dekachordos—deka, 
ten, and chordi, a string.] 
decade, decad, dek'Sd, dek-hd', ad, n. a series of 
ten years; any group or series of ten.— ad/, dec'- 
adal. (Ct. dekas,-ados —deka, ten.] 
decadence, dek's.d»ns, or dl-kS'-, dM'adency (or 
dl-kd'-), n. state of decay: a decline from a 


dl-kh'-), decaying: lacking in moral and physiol 
vigour: symbolist—n. one who is degenerate: a 
symbolist. [Fr.,—L.L. dicadentia, ftom t. di, 
down— eetdire, to fkll.] 

dacagoo, dek's-gon, n. a plane figure often angles 
/dr; mate; maSn,/dSt; dhen (then) 



indsidM.— tuff. dt MW i al (rag'*"^0’ ^t.deka, 
and gMS, an angle.] 

decagnuwM, decagram, dek'9-gram, it. a weirat 
of ten grammes. [Fi. dieogfomme —Or. atka, 
tea, and gnunme.] 

Decagyida, dek-a-Jtn'ha (boi.) n.pt. in the Lin- 
naean system a class of plants with ten pistils.— 
adjs. decaaam'ian, docagynoas [Or. deka, 

ten, gyn;, a woman.] 

docahearoa, dek-9-he‘dr»n, n. a solid figure having 
ten faces.— adi> decahd'drai. [Or. deka, and 
hedrS, a seat-] 

decal, di'kai, dek'al, n. a transfer (picture or 
desi^). [From Fr. ddcalguer, to trace, copy.] 
decalcify, ahkal'sl-JI, v.l. to deprive of lune.—n. 
decalondl'tioa. ffhi. ^ (2).] 
decalesccnce, di-kah^s'ans, n. the behaviour of 
iron or steel which in heating from red to white 
reaches a point where it seems to go back for a 
little—the opposite of recahscence. [L. dd, 
down, calisetre, to grow hot.] 
decalitre, dek"»~lit~»r, n. ten litres, about 2*2 
imperial gallons, [rr. ddcalitre —Gr. deka, ten, 
and litrd, a pound.] 

decalogue, dek'a-log, n. the ten commandments.— 
i>. decal'ogist Ui-kal’a-Jist)< an exponent as of the 
decalogue. [Gr. deka, ten, logos, a discourse.] 
Decameron, dt-kam’a-ron, -ran, n. Boccaccio’s 
book of a hundred tales, supposed to be told in 
ten days.— adl- decameron'ic. [Gr. tUka, ten, 
himerd, a day.] 

decamerouB, dik-am'ar-as, adj. having the parts in 
tens. [Gr. deka, ten, meros, part.] 
decametre, dek'a-mit-ar, n. ten metres. [Fr. 
dicamdtre—Or. deka, ten, matron, a measure.] 
decamp, dl-kamp', v.i, to make off, em. secretly: 
to br^dt camp.— n. decamp'ment. [Fr. dicam- 

decanal, dek-dn'al, adj. pertaining to a dean or 
deanery: decani.—«([. decftn'i, dean’s, i.e. 
south (of the side of a choir where the dean sits, 
opposed to cantoris): used Qnus.) in antiphonal 
singing. [L.L. decdnus,-!.] 

Decandria, de-kan'dri-a, {hot.) n.pl. in Linnaean 
system a class of plants with ten stamens-— 
adjs. decan'drian; dwan'drous, with ten stamens. 
[Gr. deka, ten, and anir, andros, a man, male.] 
decane, dek'&n, n. a hydrocarbon (CkHh) tenth 
of the methane series. [Gr. deka, ten.] 
decani. See decanal. 

decant, di-kant', v.t. to pour off, leaving sediment: 
to pour from one vessel into another.— ns. 
decantk'tion (di-); decant'er, an ornamental 
stoppered bottle for holding decanted liquor. 
[Fr. decanter (It. decantare) —L. de, from, 
canthus, beak of a vessel—Gr. kanthos, comer of 
the eye.] , , 

decantato, di-kant’6t, (o6s.) v.t. and v.t. to chant 
or say repeatedly. [L. dicantire —pfx. di-, 
eantSre, intens. of canire, to sing.] 
decapitate, dl-kap’i-tat, v.t. to behead.—n. decapi- 
tfi'tion. [L.L. decapltare —L. di, from, and 
caput, capitis, the head.] .... 

Decapoda, di-kap'a-da, n.pl. an order of higher 
crustaceans with ten feet (including pincers)— 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns, etc.: an oraer 
of ccphalopods with ten arms.— n. dec apod, a 
memter of either of these orders.—^Also 
adjs. dccap'odal, decap'odan, decap'odous. (Gr. 
deka, ten, and pous, podos, a foot.] 
decarbmiise, -ise, dikSr'ban-iz, v.t. to remow 
carbon or carbon dioxide from (also dccar - 
b&rise, -iie; decarbo'nate).— ns. decarlwlrt- 
tion, -Z-, decarburisft'tioii, -s-. See decoke. 
[Pfx. de-(2).] , 

decastere, dek 'a-stir, n. ten steres. [Cr. deka, ten, 
and stare.] , 

decastich, dek'a-sttk, n. a poem of ten lines. [Gr. 
deka, ten, and sttchos, a row, a verse.] 


in firont—Abo adl- (Gr. tkka, ten, stplos, a 
column.] 

decasyUaUa, dek-a-slt‘a-bl, a. a verse-line, or a 
word, often syllables.— a^. decaaylliriric (-afr’/A:). 
[Gr. deka, ten, &Utd>i, a syllable; see sylUle.1 
decathlon, dek-ath’lon, n, a two-day contest of 
ten evente held at the modmn Olympic Games 
since 1912. [Gr. deka, ten, athton, a contest.] 
decaudate, di-kd’dSt, v.r. to cut off the tail of. 

[L. di, from, cauda, tail.] 
decay, di-ka’, v.l. to fall away from a state of 
health or ei^lence: to waste away: to rot.— 
v.t. to cause to waste away: to impair.— n, a 
falling into a worse or less perfect state: a 
wearing away: rotting: loss of fortpne: ruin, 
downfiQl (ohs.): dlsintemtion of a'ladioactiw 
substance.— adj. decayed', rotten: reduced in 
circumstances, impoverished. [O.Fr. decidr —^L. 
di, from, cadire, to fall.] 

Dacca, dek’a, n. the Dacca Navigator Systmi, 
consisting of a series of chains of lonj^wave 
radio transmitting stations, each chain formed 
of a master station and three slaves, providing a 
navigator or pilot with meur readings that haw 
to be interpreted by simial charts, or, alterna¬ 
tively, with a direct picture of his track on a 
Dacca FUght Log. 

decease, di-sis', n. death.— v.i. to die.— 
deceased', dead: lately dead.—n. the dead 
person in question. [O.Fr. deees (Fr. dicis)— 
L. dicessus, departure, death— di, away, cidire, 
cessum, to go.] 

decedent, di-se’dant, n. {U.S. law) a deceased 
person. (L. dicidins, -entis, pr.p. of dicidire, 
to depart—dd, away, cidire, to go.] 
deceit, dl-sit', n. act of deceiving: anything in¬ 
tended to mislead another: firaud: fsJseness.— 
adj. deceit'fuU full of deceit: disposed or tending 
to deceive: insincere.— adv. deceit'fidly.—^e. 
deceit'falnesa. [O.Fr. deceits —L. dicipire, di- 
ceptwn, to deceive.] 

deceive, di-siv‘, v.r. to mislead or cause to err: to* 
cheat: to disappoint.— ad/, dereiv'able, that may 
be deceived: exposed to imposture.— n. deceiv > 
ableness.— adl. deceiv'aUy.—«. deceiv'cr. [Fr. 
dicevoir —^L. dicipire, diceptum, to deceive.] 
decelerate, di-seVar-6t, v.t. and v.i. to retard.— ns. 
decelerd'tion; decel'erator. [L. di, down, celer, 
swift.] 

December, di-sem'har, n. formerly the tenth, now 
the twelfth month of the year.— adJ. Decern'- 
berisb, Decem'berly, wintry, cold.— n. Decern'- 
brist, one of those who took part in the Russian 
conspiracy of December, 1825. [L. December — 
decern, ten.] 

decemvir, di-sem'var, n. a member of a body of ten 
men: esp. of those who drew up the Laws of the 
Twelw Tables at Rome (4SI-4S0 a.c.):— pi. 
decem'virs,ordecem'viri (-rl; L. dek'em-wf-ri). — 
adl. decem'virai.—n. decem'rirSte, a body of ten 
men in office: the term of office of decemvirs. 
[L. decern, ten, and vir, a man.] 
decency. See dwmt. 

decennary, di-sen'ar-l, n. a period of ten years— 
also decenn'ium.— adl. decenn'ial, consisting of, 
or happening ewry, ten years. [L. decern, ten, 
and annus, a year.] 

decennova), di-sen’d-val, (obs.) adl- pertaining to 
the number 19. [L. decemnovalis—decern, ten, 
novem, nine.] 

decent, di’sant, adl- becoming: seemly: proper: 
modest: moderate: fairly good: passable: 
showing tolerant or kindly moderation {coll.). — 
n. di'cency, becomingness: modesty: con¬ 
siderateness, sense of what may be fitly expected 
of one (co//.).— adv. dd'cently. [L. decins, -entis, 
pr.p. of decire, to be becoming.] 
decentralise, -ise, di-sen'tral-is, v.t. to withdraw 
fiom the centre: to transform by transferring 
functions from a central government, organisa- 


decastyle, dek'a-stil, n. a portico with ten columns 
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tion or hted to IockI cedtici.—it. decentndtai'- 
tioo. [Pfx. do- C2).I 

daccptMiB, dt-9tp*sh»n, n. act of deceiving: state 
of being deceived: means of deceiving or mis* 
leading: trick: illusion.—n. deceptibil'ity.— a4}s. 
decent iUe, capable of being deceived; decep'- 
tkwa iShak.), deceitful; de^'tive. tending to 
deceive: misleading.— adv. de^'tiveljr.— a. do- 
cep'tivcaess.—ad/, decep'toryt tending to deceive. 
[O.Fr.,—^L.L. diceptid, -iMs — dicipire, to 
deceive.] 

decerebrate. di-ser'a-brSt, v.t. to deprive of cere* 
brum.—Also decerebrise, *iEC.—it. dmreinrb'tioii. 
[Ffk.de* (2).] 

decern, dl-sdrn\ (Scots law) v.t. and v.i. to judge: 
to decree: to pass judgment. [O.Fr. deeerner — 
L. deecn^e—de, and cernire, to distinguish.] 
dacessioa, dl-sesh'an, (rare) n. departure. [See 
decease.] 

ddchdaoce, dd-shdSs, (Fr.) n. forfeiture, 
dechriatianise, -iae. dedcrUt’yan-u, v.t. to turn 
from Christianity. [Pfx. de* (2).] 
deci*. des'f; preSx signifying one-tenth. [L. 
decbnys, tenth.] 

declare, des’iSr, n, the tenth part of an are. [Fr., 
—L. deci- (in decimus)^ and are.] 
decibel, des’t-bel, n. the tenth part of a bel—unit 
more commonly used than bel (g.v.). [L. deci-, 
and bel.] 

decide, dl-sid’, v.t. to determine: to end: to 
settle: to resolve.— v.l. to make up one’s mind.— 
adis. decid'aUe, capable of being decided; 
dead'ed, determined: clear, unmistakable: 
resolute.— adv. dedd'edly.—n. decid'er, one who, 
or that which, decides: an action, etc., that 
proves decisive, as the winning goal in a match 
(coll.). [O.Fr. decider —L. dicidere — di, away, 
caedire, to cut.] 

deciduona, di-sid'B-as, adJ. liable to be shed at a 
certain period: transitory, not permanent: 
shedding all the leaves together (opp. to ever¬ 
green) (bot.): shedding wings (as some insects). 
—a. decid'ua, a membrane of the uterus dis¬ 
charged after parturition.— adj- decid'uite.—n. 
decid'uousnees. [L. diciduus—dicldere, di, 
from, cadtre, to fall.] 

docigram(nie), des'i-gram, n. the tenth part of a 
gram(me). 

decilitre, des’l-U-tar, n. a tenth part of a litre, 
decillion, dl-sil'yan, n. a million raised to the 
tenth power: in American notation, a thousand 
raised to the eleventh power. [L. decern, ten, 
and million.] 

deciasal, des‘l-m»l, ad/, numbered or proceeding 
by tens.—n. a decimal fraction.— v.t. dec’iinid- 
iae, *ixe, to convert to a decimal system) esp. 
the m^ric system.— ns. decimalisi'tion, -s-; 
dae'iasalisin, use or advocacy o( a decimal 
system; dec'imalist.— adv. dec’imally.—decimal 
carrency, one in which the bask unit is divided 
into ten, or a multiple of teii, parts; decimal 
frnctiou, a fraction expressed oy continuing 
ordinary decimal notation into neutive powers 
of ten, a point being placed after the unit 
figure: decimal notatimi, a system of writing 
numbers based on ten and powers of ten, 
our ordinary system; decimal piaces, the 
number of figures written after the point 
(decimal pointy whkh separates the unit and the 
decimal fraction; decimal system, a system in 
which each unit is ten times the next below it, 
cap. the metric system of weights and measures. 
[L. decima (pars), a tenth (part).] 
de cims te, deri-m&t, v.t. to take the tenth part of: 
to punish by killing every tenth man: (loosely) 
to reduce very heavily,— ns. dedndl'tkm, dec'i- 
asitor. [L. tuctmSre, -dtunt — decimus, tenth— 
decern, ten.] 

ddcime, da-sim, p. (Ust.) a French coin equal to ^ 
firanc. [Fr.,—^L. decima (pars), tenth (part).] 


decimetre, des’i-mi-ter, n. a tenth of a metre, 
dedaormal, des-i-ndr'mel, (chem.) ad/, of one- 
tenth of nornui coiRentration. (L. deelmut, 
tenth, and normal.] 

decipher, t^sl'far, v.t. to uncipher: to read or 
transliterate or interpret from secret, unknown, 
or difficult writing: to make out: to detect 
(Shak.): to reveal (Skak.): to show forth (o6r.). 
— ad/, deci'pberabw.—#i. dect'phermeot. [Pfx. 
de* (2).] 

decision, di-sizh'sa, n. the act or product of 
deciding: settlement: judgment: the quality 
of being decided in character.— ad/, dwisive 
(-rb'/v), having the power of deciding: showing 
decision: final: positive.— adv. decrsively.— n. 
deci'siveness.— ad/, decl'sory, decisive. [See 
decide.] 

decistere, des'i-stir, n. one-tenth of a stere. 
decitisenise, *ize, di-sit'i-z»n-iz, v.t. to deprive of 
citizenship. [^. de- (2).] '' 

decivilise, *ixe, di-siv'i-liz, v.t. to reduce from a 
civilised to a more savage state. [Pfk. de- (2).] 
deck, dek, v.t. to cover: to clothe: to adorn: to 
furnish with a deck: to pile up on a platform.— 
n. a covering: a horizontal platform extending 
from one side of a vessel to the other, thereby 
joining them together, and forming both a floor 
and a covering: a floor, platform, or tier as in a 
bus, bridge, etc.: the ground (slang): a pile of 
things laid flat: a p^k of cards: the part of a 
pack used in a partkular game, or the undealt 
part; the tumuble of a record-player: that 
part of a tape-recorder or computer in which 
the magnetk tapes are placed, and the mechan¬ 
ism for running them: a set of punched cards. 
— ad/, decked (dekt), adorned, decorated.— 
ns. deck'er, the person or thing that decks: a 
vessel, vehicle, or other structure that has a deck 
or decks (used only in composition, as three- 
decker): one who adorns; deck'ing, adornment: 
a platform.—deck'-bridge, a bridge whose upper 
stringer carries the roadway; de^'-cargo, cargo 
stowed on the deck of a vessel; deck'-chair, a 
chair, usually folding and made of canvas, such 
as passengers sit or lie on deck in; deck'-game, a 
game played on a ship’s deck; deck'-hond, a 
person employed on deck: an ordinary sailor; 
deck'-house, a house, room, or box on deck; 
deck'-load, a deck-cargo; deck'-passage, a pas* 
^e securing only the right of being on deck, 
without cabin accommodation: deck'-pass'Mi- 
ger: deck'-quoits, quoits as played on a ship’s 
deck, with rope rings; dech^'-tenn'ifl, lawn-tennis 
modified for playing on bdard ship; pedestrian 
deck, a Safeway for pedestrians.—clear the 
decks, to tidy up, remove encumbrances, esp. in 
preparation for actipn (orig. naval action, now 
often fig.). [Verbal meanings—Du. dekken, to 
cover; cf. ^tch; Ger. decken', L. tegire; 
substantive meanings—M.Du. dec, roof, cover¬ 
ing.] 

leckle, dek'i, n. in paper-making a contnvance 
for fixing width of sheet: a deckle-edge.— eud- 
deckM (dek’U), deckle edged.—deck'le-edge, 
the raw or ragged edge of handmade paper or an 
imitation of it.—aiv- deck'le-cdged, having a 
rou^ uncut edge. [Ger. deckel, lid.] 
declaim, di-klam', v.l. to make a set or rhetorical 
speech: to harangue: to recite.— v.t. to utter, 
repeat, or recite declamatorily.— ns. declaim'ant, 
declaim'er.—n. and ad/, declaim'ing.— n. de¬ 
clamation (dek-ls-md'shtn), act of declaiming: a 
set speech in public: dis^y in speaking.— adv. 
declamotorily (di-klam'a-t»-ri-U).-—ad/, declam'a- 
tory, of the nature of declamation: appealing to 
the passions: noisy and rhetorical. [L. d#- 
cUimSre — de-, intens., cl6mSre, to cry out.] 
declare, di-kldr', v.t, to make known: to an¬ 
nounce: to assert: to make a ftill statement oC 
as of goods at a custom-house; to expose and 


fite.filr; mi, h&r (her); mfne; mole,/Sr; mile; mdbn.fdbi; (then (then) 
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claim a score for (jheaque, c«c.): to announoe [L. dleoqutre, dl&Kttm—dt, down, cofluAw, to 
one's choice of tnimp^uit or no trumps {bridge), cook.] 

—V./. to make a statement: to announce one's d ecod e, di-k8d\ v.f. to translata firom a code, 
decision or sympathies: to show cards in order {Pfk. de- (2).l 

to score: to end an innings voluntarily before decohe r er, n. a device for bringins 

ten wickets have fhlien iaridtet). — adi. dedlr'* a coherer back to iu former condition after it has 
able, capable of being declared, exhibited, or been affected by an electric wave. [Pfk. d^ (2).} 
proved.— ns, decUr'ant, one who makes a decoke, earlier decarb, (ro^.) 

declaration; declaration {(Mt-b-ri’shsn), act of to decarbonise (an internal combustion engine), 
declaring: that which is declared: a written (Pfic. de* (2).] 

affirmation: a formal announcemnst (e.g. ^of decollate, di-koVSt, v./. to behead.— neU. de- 
war): in the criminal law of Scotland, the state* ooil'atad, rounded off, as the apex of a ^11.— n. 
ment made by the prisoner before the magistrate: decolU'tion, the act of beheading: apictureofa 
in common law, the pleading in which the plain* decapitation, esp. of the head of St John the 
tiff in an action at law sets forth his case against Baptist on a charger: the festival of the Baptist, 
the defendant.—odif. declarative {dl-khir’»-Uv), 29tii Aug. [L. mcoUtre—di, from eolhun, the 
declftr'atory, explanatory.— adrs. dedkr'ativdy, neck.] 

dccUr'atorily.— n. dedkr'ator, a form of action ddcoUen, dS-koh-ta, a^. with neck uncovered: 
in the Court of Session, with the view of having a of dress, low cut. [Fr., pa.p. of dicoUeter, to 
fact judicially ascertained and declared.—odi. bare the neck and shoulders—coZ/cr, collar. Of. 
declired', avowed.— n. dedlr'er, one who de* decollate.} 

dares.— adv. decU'redly, avowedly.—declaratory decolour, decolor, di-kul'sr, v.t. to deprive of 
act, an act intended to explain an obscure or colour—also demro(u)riae, *ixe.—«. dem'orant, 
disputed law.—declare an interest, (of member a substance that bleaches or removes colour.— 
of parliament) formally to make known that he v.r. decororatc, to deprive of colour.— 
has (financial) connections with an organisation without colour.— ns. decolmt'tjon, removal or 
with which parliamentary discussions are con- absence of colour; decDio(a)risi'tion, -s*. [L. 
cemed; declare off, to renounce: to withdraw: dicoldrire —from, co/or, colour.] 

(v.r.) to cancel; (well) 1 declare! interj. expres- deconviex, di'kom-pkks, add. repeatedly corn- 
sing surprise. [L. dgclSrUre, -Slum —pik. di-, pound. PYx. de* (3).] 

wholly, ciSrus, clear (partly through Fr. di- decompose, di-kom-pds\ v.r. to separate the com* 
clarer).] ponent parts of: to resolve into elements.— v.t. 

declass, de-kids', v.r. to remove or demade from to decay, rot— add. decompos'aUe. (Fr. di¬ 
me's class.— adj. ddclassd, fern, dddassde (dS- composer —^pftc. di- (L. dts-, apart), and com- 
kld-sS; Fr.) having lost caste or social standing, poser', see compose.] 

[Fr. diclasser.l dHKmmposition, di-kom-ps-sish'sn, n. act or state of 

declassify, de-khs'l-fl, v.r. to take off the security decomposing: decay.—v.r. decompound {dd-ksm- 
list. (^x. de- (2).] pownd'), to decompose.— adi. dectimpoiiiid'abie. 

declension, dl-klen'sh»n, n. a falling off: decay: [Fr. pfx. di- (L. dis-), apart, and compositicsi: 
descent: system of cases and case-endings accidentally associated in meaning with docom* 
{gram.}', a class of words similarly declined: a pose.] 

statement in order of the cases of a word. [See d^mposition, de-komps-zish'sn, n. the corn- 
decline.] pounding of things already compound.— aid, 

decline, di-klin', v.t. to bend or turn away: to decomp'osite, (or -os'-} doubly or further com* 
deviate: to refuse: to bend or slope down: ,to pounded.—v.r. decompound {-ksm-pownd'}, to 
fail or decay: to stoop or condescend: to draw compound again, or further.— adi. {di’-) com- 
to an end.—v.r. to bend down: to turn away pounded more than once: having leaflets them* 
from: to refuse: to avoid: to give the various selves composed of separate parts {bot.}. [Ffk. 
cases of (gram.).— n. a falling off: deviation: de-(3).] 

decay: a gradual sinking of the bodily faculties, decompound. See decomposition (1) and (2). 
consumption: a down-slope.—mffs. declin'able, decompress, de-k»m-pres’, v.r. to release from 
having inflection for case; decll'nal, bending pressure.— ns. decompression {-presh'sn), the act 
downward; declinant (dirk'/iR-anr; her.), having or process of releasing from pressure: the 
the tail hanging dovw; dec'llnate {bot.}, curving gradual release of air pressure on persons (as 
downwards.— ns. dmlni'tion, act of declining divers, construction workers, etc.) on returning 
{U.S.}: a sloping or binding downwards: to normal atmospheric conditions: any opera- 
deviation: angular distance from the celestial tion to relieve excessive pressure (surg.); de¬ 
equator {astron,); dec'linitor, an instrument compress'or.—decompressioachamber,achimber 
determining dechiuition.— adi- declin'atory, con- in which excessive pressure can be reduced 
taining a declination or refusal.— ns. dwlln'* gradually to atmospheric pressure, or in which a 
atnre, act of declining or refusing; a plea de- person can be subjected gradually to 
cliningtheiurisdictionofaiudge(/aH');decllnora'- atmospheric pressure; decompression okkness 
eter, an instrument for measuring the de- (same as caisson disease). [Pfx. de- (2).] 
dilution of the compass.—i.e. the deviation of dMongest, de-ksn-Jesi', v.t. to relieve or end the 
the magnetic needle from the true north.—on the congestion of.— n. deconges'tant {med.}, an 
decline, in the process of becoming less, deterior- agent that relieves congestion.— adi. deconges'- 
ating. [L. diclinSre — de, down, away from, tive. [Pfx. de- (2).] 

clinSre, to bend (partly through Fr. dicliner}.} deconsecrate, di-kon'si-krdt, v.t. to deprive of the 
declivity, di-kliv'l-it, n. a place that declines, or character given by consecratipn: to secularise.— 
slopes downward, opposite of acclivity', inclina- n. deconseerfl'tion. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
tion downwards.— aids. decUv'itous. decU'vons. decontaminate, di-ksn-tam'in-St, v.t. to free from 
[Fr.,—L. diclivitSs, -Slls — di, downward, divas, contamination.— n. decontamini'tioa. [^x. de- 
sloping, akin to clinSre.] (2).] 

declutch, di-kluck', v.l. to release the clutch. [Pfx. decontrol, di-ksn-trSV, v.t. to remove (esp. 
de- (2).] official) control from.—n. removal of control, 

decoct, dl-kokt', v.t. to prepare by boilin||: to [Pfx. ^ (2).] 

extract the substance of by boiling: to boil: to deem, dS-kdr, n. scenery and stage embellish- 
devise.— adis. decoc'tible, decoc'tive.— ns. de- ments: ornament: general decorative effect 
coc'tion, an extract of anything got by boiling: (colour-scheme, furnishings, etc.) of a room, 
decoc'ture, a substance prepared by decoction. [Fr., decoration.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et's-msni; for cerUin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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d«c<>wt», to onuiment, to beautify: 

to paint, put waUpaper on (a house, etc.): to 
honour with a badge or medal— adj. dec'er* 
Bled.—ft. decorh'tion, ornament: the applied 
paint and wallpaper in. e.g. a house: badge of an 
order: (in pi.) nags, bunting, paper chains, etc., 
put out or hung at a time of rejoicing.— adJ. 
aee'orative (•ra-r/v) ornamental.—ns. dec'mative* 
ness; dec'ofttor, one who decorates, esp. houses. 
—^Decmated style (orcMr.), a style of Gothic 
ardiitecture, elaborate and richly decorated, 
which prevwed till near the end of the 14th 
century; Decoratiaa Day (see Memorial Day). 
[L. decorOre, <drum— decus, what is becoming— 
deeire, to be becoming.] 

decoro us , de'k 0 -ns, or (oU fashioned) ~kd% -kd', 
a^. becoming: suitable: proper: decent.— ads. 
decorously.—ns. decorousaess; decfl'rum, that 
which is in keeping, congruous: that which is 
becoming in outward appearance: propriety of 
conduct: decency. [L. decdrus, becoming; L. 
decere, to be becoming.] 

decorticate,' di-kdr'ti~k6t, 9.t. to deprive of the 
bark, husk, or peel.—a. decmticfi'tion. (L. 
ddeortlcSre, -Otum — di. from, and cortex, bark.] 
decoy, di-kol', v.t. to allure: to entrap: to lure 
into a trap.—n. (di’koi) anything intended to 
lure Into a snare (also>lg.): apparatus of hoops 
and network for trapping wild-ducks^ome- 
times duck-coy .—decoy'>411011, a wilttduck tamed 
and trained to entice othm into a trap: one 
employed to allure others into a snare(>fg.; also 
deem. [Perh. Do. de, the, or L. pfx. di, down, 
aiul Du. kool—h. eavea, a cage.] 
decrassify, di-kras'i-fi, v,t. to make less crass. 
[Pfx. de- (2), and crass.] 

decre as e, dNcrls’, v.f. to become less.— v.t. to 
make ieu, — n. (di’kris) a growing less: loss.— 
adv. decreas'iagly. (O.Fr. deerois, a decrease— 
L. dicriseire — di, from, crisclre, to grow.] 
decree, di-kri', n. an order by one in authority: 
an edict or law: a judicial decision: a pre¬ 
determined purpose (fAco/.).— vJ. to decide or 
determine by sentence in law: to appoint.— v.i. 
to make a decree:— jh-.p. decree'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. decreed'.— adi- decree'able, capable of 
being decreed.— n. decreet' {Scots law), a court 
jud^ent.— adi. decrC'tal {Spens. dec’), pertain¬ 
ing to a decree.—n. decree, esp. of the pope: 
book containing decrees: (specif, in pi.) the 
second part of the-canon law, the decrees of 
various popes determining points of ecclesiastical 
law.—n. decrd'tiat, in mediaeval universities, a 
student of the decretels, a student of law.— adis. 
decri'tive; decri'tmy, pertaining to a decree, 
judicial: having the force of a decree.—decree 
nisi (ni'sf; L. nisi, unless), a decree that becomes 
absolute unless cause be shown to the contrary— 
(ranted esp. in divorce cases. [O.Fr. deerst and 
L. dicritdns —L. dicritum — dicernire, to decide.] 
decrement, dek'ri-m»nt, n. the act or state of de¬ 
creasing: the quantity lost by decrease. [L. 
dicrimenlum.] 

doetp^Udl-krep’ll, adj. worn out by the infirmities 
of old age: in the last stage of decay.— ns. de- 
crep'itness; decrcp'itude, state of being decrepit 
or worn out with age. [L. dicrepItus, noiseless, 
very oid—di, from, crepitus, a noise.] 
decrepitate, di-krep‘i-tSt, r.l. to crackle, as salts 
when heated.—v./. to roast so as to cause a con¬ 
tinual crackling, to calcine.—n. decrepitd'tion. 
[L. di-, intens., crepitdre, to rattle much, freq. of 
enpdre.) 

do e na ewat , di-kres'ant, adl- becoming gradually 
less.— ad), and adv. decrescendo (di-kre- 
ahpm'ddi nuts.; It.), diminuendo. [L. di. 


deeietil. See decree, 

dscrew, diderdd’, (Spans.) v.i. to decrease. [O.Fr. 
dSrrru, p8.p. of decroistre. See decrease.] 

JSte, far; mt, h&r (her); mine; miUe, 


d ecrown, di-krowH% vJ. to discrown. [Pfrt. de- 
( 2 ).] 

denastathw, di-krus-ta’sksn, n. removal of a 
crust. [Pfx. de-(2).] 

decry, di^rV, v.r. to cry down; to condemn: to 
censure as worthless: to blame:—^.p. decry'iag; 
pa.t. and pa.p. decried'.—m. decrl'id; dem'er. 
[Fr. di-, des- (L. Ms-), and crier, to cry: see cry.] 
Dectra, dek’tra, n. a long-range modification of 
Dacca. 

decubitus. See under decumbent, 
decuman, dek’d-man, ad), principal, large—of 
waves, etc.: connected with the principal gate of 
a Roman camp (near which the 10th cohort of 
the legion was stationed).— n. a great wave, as 
every tenth wave was supposed to be. [L. 
decumdnus — decern, ten.] 
decumbent, di-kum'bant, ad), lying down: re¬ 
clining on the ground: lying flat with rising tip 
^bot.). — ns. decubitus {-kab't-tas', med.), posture 
in b^; decum'bence, decum'bmcy, the act or 
posture of lying down.— adv. decum'bently.—n. 
dscnm'biture, the time when a sick person takes 
to bed. [L. dicumbins, -entis—de, down, and 
-cumbire (in compounds only), to Ite.] 
decuple, dek‘S-pl, ad), tenfold.— n. a number ten 
times repeated.—v.r. to make tenfold. [Fr. 
dicuple —L. decuplus.] 

deennon, dl-kB’ri-an, n. in a Roman army, an 
officer over ten soldiers: any overseer often: a 
councillor.-;^. dccQ'ria, diecury (dek'S-rl), a 
company of ten (or more); decCi'rionate. [L.] 
deenrrent, di-kur’ant, ad), running or extending 
downward: continued down the stem (bot.). — n. 
decurr'ency.— adv. decurr'ently.—n. decur'sion, 
a running down: a military manoeuvre or 
parade.— ad), decur'sive.— adv. decur'slvely. [L. 
dicurrens, -entis — di, down, currire, cursui. , to 
run.] 

decussate, di-kus'bt, v.t. to divide in the form of an 
X.— v.i. to cross in such a form: to cross, as 
lines,etc.—decHSs'ate,-d,crossed: arranged 
in pairs which cross each other, like some leaves. 
— adv. decuis'ately.— n. decussi'tion (dek-). [L. 
decussSre, Stion—decussis, a coin of ten asses 
(decent asses) marked with X, symbol often.] 
dedal, dedalian. See daedal, 
dedans, da-d&, n. an open gallery at the end of the 
service side of a tennis-court: spectators at a 
court-tennis match. [Fr.] 
dedicate, ded'i-kat, v.t. to set apart and consecrate 
to some sacred purpose: to devote wholly or 
chiefly: to inscribe to any one: to inaugurate or 
open (U.S.).~ad). devoted: dedicated (Shak.). 
—ns. ded'icant, one who dedicates; dedicatee 
(ded-i-ka-ti'), one to whom a thing is dedicated: 
dedicfi'tion, the act of dedicating: an address to 
a patron, prefixed to a book; dM'icdtor.—od/r. 
dedicatorial (-ka-td'ri-al, -td'), ded'icatory (-Aa- 
or -ka-). (L. didIcare, -atum—di, down, dtedre, 
to declare.] 

dedimus, ded’i-mas, n. a writ commissioning one 
not a judge to act as a judge. [From the open¬ 
ing, L. dedinws (potestatem), we have given 
(power)— ddre, to give.] 

deduce, di-das', v.t. to derive: to infer from what 
precedes or from premises.— n. dcduce'ment, 
what is deduced.— ad). deduc'iUe, that may be 
deduced or inferred.— n. deducibil'ity, the quality 
of being deducible.—r./. deduct (-dukf), to take 
away: to separate: to subtract: to reduce, 
weaken (Spens.): to deduce (obs.).—ad). deduct'- 
ible.— n. deduc'tion, the act of deducing; that 
which is deduced: the drawing of a particular 
truth from a general, antecedently known, as 
distinguished from induction, rising from partic¬ 
ular Uuths to a general: the act of deducting: 
that which is deducted: abatement.—»(]. deduct'- 
ive, concerned with deduction from premises 
or accepted principles.— adv. deduct'ively.— 
fSr; mate; mabn,fiibt; dhen (then) 
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Mwlad BpscM (see touete). [L. dUOdn, Anoe that deer cannot Jump over; deer'-4ane^ 

d Uue tum —dr, firom, dOcire, to lead.] wild tract (not necessarily woodland^ reeeived 

dee, df, V.I. Scottish fom of die. for deer; deer'>hair« a small species of ehtb- 

dee, df, a. the fourth letter of the alphabet (D,d): rush; deer'('9>oni, a deer’s antler or its matnial: 

anything shaped lUce it.—a., v.r., interj. a sub> a fresh-water mussel (C/.5.); deer'-houad, a large 

stitute lor dam. rough-coated greyhound; dew'^lick, a spot of 

deed, did, a. something done: an act: an exploit: salt nound whither deer come to Ifeic the earth; 

a legal transaction: the writtm evidence of it.— deer -mouse, the American deer-footed mouse— 

adi.dced'tulfreaa.), marked by deeds or exploits, so called from its a^i^; deer'-oedi, a thin iO- 

— •adv. deed’ily.— ddfs. deed'less (Shok.), not shaped neck—of horses; dear'-park; deor'slda, 

having performed deeds; deed'y, industrious, skin of the deer, or leather therefroih; deer'- 

Bctive.—deed poll, a deed executed by one party, stalker, one who stklks deer: a sportsman’s 

originally having the edge polled or cut even, not helmet-shaped cap; deer'stalking. [O.E. dibr; 

indented.—deed o( saying (SAok.), performance Ger. tier, Du. dleri O.N. dyr.} 
of what has been said or promised; in deed, in deev, dSv. Same as div. 
reality. (O.E. did — ddn, to do; Oer. tat.) deface, di~fds', vJ. to destroy or mar the face or 
deed, did, a Scottish form of indeed; also for external appearance of, to disfigure: to obliter- 

died, dead. ate: to put out of countenance (Spe»r.): to 

dee-iay, di'JO, or islans) »• a disk-jock^, defame (Spens.).— n. delace'ment, act of defac- 

[Pronunciation of the initials D.J.] ing: injury to form or appearance: that which 

deem, dim, v.t. or v.l. to judge: to think: to defaces.— adv. defi'cingly. [O.Fr. defacer — X.. 

believe:— pa.t. and pa.p. dMim, Spens. dengpt. dls-, away, fades, face.1 

— n. (Shak.) opinion.— ns. deem'ster, a judge— de faeto, di, da fak'tS, (L.) actual, if not rightlbl 
now only in the Isle of Man; denqwter (dem'ster), (e.g. the de facto ruler): in fact, actually, 
a judge (pbs.): formerly in Scotland an officer defaecate. Same as defecate, 
who repeated the sentence after the judge (also defalcate, de' or de'fal-k&t, or dl-faVk&t or (rare) 
doom'stcr). [O.E. dlmmi, to form a judgment— -fil', v.t. {obs.) to deduct a part of.— v.i. to 

ddm, judgment; see doom.] embezzle money held on trust.—its. defakS'timi, 

deen, aen, (Spens.) for din. a diminution: a defection: a misappropriiUion 

deep, dfp, oifi. extending or placed far down or far of funds entrusted to one: the amount mis- 

from the outside: far recessed: far involved: en- appropriated; defalcator, a defaulter. (I..L. 

grossed: difficult to understand: secret: wise iUfalcSre,-&tum, to cut away — h. di, from falcSre, 

and penetrating: profoundly versed: cunning: to cut—-/afx,/a/cls, a sickle.] 
very still: profound: intense; excessive: heart- defame, di-fSm', v.t. to take away or destroy the 
felt: sunk low; low in pitch: (of a road) good fame or reputation of: to speak evil of: to 
encumbered with mud, sand, or ruts: in the charge falsely.—n. (Spans.) infamy.—n. defama- 
out-field, not close to the wickets {cricket). — tion (defo^S'shen), the act of defaming: 
adv. in a deep manner.— n. that which is deep: calumny: slander.— adv. defamatorily {dl-fam'e- 
the sea: a deep place: the middle, deepest, or ter-l-ll). — adj. defam'atory, containing dnama- 
most intense part: anything profound or incom- tion: injurious to repuiation: calumnious.— n. 
prehensible.—v.l. deep'en, to make deeper in.any and adj. defi'ming. [O.Fr. dlffamer —L. ddffi- 
sense: to increase.— v.l. to become deeper.—n. mSre-dis-, away, f&ma, report.] 
deep'ie (co//.), a three-dimensional cinemato- d^ast(e), Spenserian spellings of defaced {pa.p.). 
graph film.— adv. deep'ly.— adj. deep'most, default, di-fSIt', n. a fault, failing, or failure: 
deepest.— n. deep'aess.— adjs. deep'-browed, of defect: neglect to do what duty or law requires: 
high intellectual powers; deep'-draw'ing (of failure to fulfil a financial obligation: fault or 
ships), requiring considerable depth to float in; offence (arch.). — v.i. to fail through neglect of 
deep'-drawn; deep'-dyed, thorough-going, ex- duty: to fail to appear in court when called 
treme—in a bad sense; deep'fdt; de^'-fet upon: to fail to fuUil a financial obligation.— n. 
{Shak.y, fetched from a depth.—deep field, default'er, one who fails to appear in court, or 
fielding position deep behind the bowler; deep'- to account for money entrusted to his care, or 
freeze', storage of ft^stuffs, or other perishable to settle an ordinary debt or debt of honour: a 
substances, at very low temperature: the con- military offender.—jut^ment by default, judg- 
tainer in which the material is stored.—Also v.t. ment given against a person because he faib to 
— adj. deep'-laid.—deep litter, a method of plead or make an appearance in court; in 
keeping hens in a henhouse with a Mat material default of, on the absence of; for lack of. 
on the floor.— adJs. deep'-mouthed, with deep [O.Fr. defaute (noun) and default (3rd sing, of 
voice; deep'-read, profoundly versed; deep'-sea, defaillir) — L. pfx. di-and fallire; see fault.] 

pertaining to the deeper parts of the sea; deep'- defeasance, di-fis'ens, n. undoing {obs.): dmeat: 
seat'ed, not superficial.—^eep'-sink'er (^usrr.). a a rendering null or void {law): a condition whose 
drinking vessel of the largest size; Deep South, fulfilment renders a deed void.— adjs. defeas'- 
the region of the S.E. United States that clings anced, liable to be forfeited; defeas'ible, that may 
to old ways, roughly Georgia, Alabama, be annulled.— ns. defeasibirity, defeas'iUeness. 
Mississippi and Louisiana; deep therapy, the —deed of defeasance (£>ig. law), an instrument 
treatment of disease by deep X-rays or gamma which defeats the operation of some other deed 
rays.— a^. deep'-toned', having a deep tone.— or estate. [O.Fr. defesance — desfaire', see 
go (in) on the deep end, to express strong feelings defeat.] 

with abandonment; in deep water, in difficulties; defeat, <ff-/el',v.r. to win a victory over; to get the 
two deep, three deep, etc., in two, three, etc., betterof: toruin: tofrustrate: toundo(5Aaft.): 
layers or rows. [O.E. diop; Get. tiff; cf. dip. to disfigure {Shak.). —n. a frustration of plans: 
dive.] ruin: overthrow, as of an army in battle: loss 

deer, dir, n. any kind of animal (as in small of a game, race, etc.— ns. defeat'ism, disposition 
deer; obs.): any animal of the Cervidae, a to accept, welcome, help to bring on, defeat; 
family of even-toed ungulates characterised by defeat'iat—Also adj. — n. defeat'ure, undoing 
the possession of antlers by the males at least— (Spens.): defeat: disfigurement (SAak.; from 
including stag, reindeer, etc.:—pf. deer.— n. feature).— v.t. to disfigure. [O.Fr. defail — 
deer'let, a ch^rotain.—OMr'berry, the huckle- desfaire, to undo—^L. dls-, neg., fadre, to'do.] 
beny {Caplussocia): the fruit of Gaultheria: defecate, dr/', d^'i-kdr, v.r. to clear from dregs or 
that of Vacelnlum stamlneum, an inedible impurities: to purify from extraneous matter.— 
American whortleberry; deer'-fcncc, a very high v.l. to void excrement.—n. defecA'tion. [Li 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; eVs-mtnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



-JUum, to Scorn, faex, 

dffakt, H. a deficiency: a want: 
i mp eir fe ctkm: Umish: fauhl— v.i. (dt/ekO to 
iteMit ona’a country, a cause, transferring one’s 
alle^ance (to another).—n. defectibirity.— adi- 
de lMt ’ible. liable to imperfection: deficient.— ns. 
dafec'tion, desertion: a fkilure, a failing away 
ftomduty: revolt; defec'tiraist.— adi.imoet'hn, 
having defect: wanting in some necessary 
quaii^: imperfect: faulty: insufficient: incom* 
pl^ m inflexions or fonhs (gram.).—n. a person 
deficient in physical or mental powers.—odv. 
defectively.—ns. defect'ivcaess; defector, one 
who deserts his country, etc.—the defects of one’s 
qualities, virtues carried to excess, the faulu apt 
to accompany or flow firom good qualities. [L. 
difidre, de/ectiun, to fail— di, down, nndfacire, 
to do.] 

defence, in U.S. defense, di^fens', n. a defending: 
capability or means of resisting an attack: 
protection: vindication: a defendant’s plea 
(low): the defending party in legal proceedings. 
—aiff. defenced', fortified.— ad/, deience'lesa.— 
adv. delence'lessly.—n. defence'lessaess.— v.t. de¬ 
fend idi-fend"), to keep off anything hurtful from: 
to guAun or protect: to maintain against attack: 
to prohibit, forbid (ohr.): to ward off: to resist, 
as a claim {law): to contest.— adi- defend'able, 
that may be defended.— n. defend'ant, a defender: 
a person accused or sued {law). — ad/, defend'ed, 
guuded: protected: maintained against attack: 
forbidden {Milt.), — ns. defend'er, one who de¬ 
fends: the holder of a championship, etc., who 
seeks to maintain his title: one who accepts a 
challenge (ohr.): a person sued or accused {Scots 
law); Men'sative, a protection; defensibil'ity.— 
adj. defens'iUe, that may be defended.— adv. 
Mtm'iVly.-’-ad/. defens'ivc, serving to defend: 
in a state or posture of defence.—n. that which 
defends: posture of defence.— adv. defens'ively. 
—^fence mechanism, an unconscious mental 
process by which an individual excludes ideas or 
emotions painful or unacceptable to him(psycA.); 
defender ed the faith, a title borne by the 
sovereigns of England since Henry VIU, on 
whom it was conferred in 1321 for his book 
against Luther; stand, be, on the defensive, to be 
in the attitude of setf-dtfence. [L. defendire, 
difinsum, to ward off—dd, off, and fendlre, to 
strike (found in compounck).] 
defenestration, di-fen-is-tra’shan, n. a flinging out 
of a window. [L. di, from, fenestra, window.] 
defer, di-fur', v.t. to put off to another time: to 
delay:— pr.p. deferr'mg; pa.t. and pa.p. deferred'. 
—lu. dMer^ment; deferr'er, a procrastinator.— 
deferred amwity (see annuity): deferred pay, 
an allowance paid to soldiers on their discharge, 
or to their relations on their death: a govern¬ 
ment servant’s pension; deferred payment, pay¬ 
ment by instalments; deferred shares, shares 
not entitling the holder to a full share of profits, 
and sometimes to none at all, until the expiration 
of a specified time or the occurrence of some 
event. [L. d^erre — dis-, asunder, ferre, to bear, 
carry; cf. diner.) 

daltx,dl-fur', v.i. to yield (to the wishes or opinions 
of another, or to authority).— v.t. to submit to or 
lay before somebody:— pr.p. deferr'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. deferred.— n. deference {def'ar-ans), a 
defemng or yielding in iud^ent or opinion: 
respectful compliance: submission— ad/, def'er- 
ent, bCNsring away, carrying off: deferential.— n. 
a drferent duct (as opposed to an afferent one) in 
the body.— adJ. deferential {-en'shl), showing 
(Mbrence.— adv, deferen'tially. [L. diferre — 
di, down, end ferre, to bear.] 
deteveeceoce, di-far-ves'ans, n. abatement of 
heat: coolness: decrease of feverish symptoms. 
—Also dafervese'ency. [L. diferviscire, to 


cease bofling—df, down, and fervisdre, firom 
fervire, to boil.] 

defendallse, -iae, dt-fd'dal-b, v.t. to deprive of 
feudal character. [Me. de- (2).] 
deSy {Spens.). For deftly. 
defliuice,dl-/r'aiis,n.theactofdefying: achallenge 
to combat: aggressiveness: contempt of opposi¬ 
tion.— ad/, dafl'ant, full of defiance, insolently 
bold.— adv. defi'andy.—n. defi'antness {rare ).— 
—bid defiance to, to defy, [defy.] 
defibrinate, di-fi'bri-nSt, v.t. to deprive of fibrin— 
also defi'briuse, -ise.—-n. defibrini'tion. [fTx. 
de- (2), and fibrin.] 

deficient, dl-fish'ant, ad/, wanting (in): less than 
complete: defective.—n. a defective.—n. de- 
fic'iracy (sometimes defic'ieace), defect: short¬ 
age: the amount which is lacking for complete¬ 
ness.— adv. deflc'iently.— ns. defic'ientness; defi¬ 
cit {defl-stt, or -fis'), deficiency, esp. of revenue, 
as compared with expenditure: amount of the de¬ 
ficiency.—deficiency disease, a disease due to lack 
of necessary substances (as viumins) in dietary, 
such as rickets, scurvy, beri-beri, pellagra. [L. 
dificire; see defect.] 

de fide, di/i'di, ddfe’de, (L.) (of a teaching) in 
which belief is obligatory, 
defied, defier, etc. See defy, 
defilade. See defile (1). 

defile, di-fW, v.i. to march off in file or line, or file 
by file.— n, {de'fil, dl-fil') a long narrow pass 
or way, in which troops'ean march only in file, or 
with a narrow front: a gorge.— v.t. defilade 
{def-l-lad'), to plan a fortification so as to protect 
it from enfilading fire.—also n. — n. defile'ment, 
act of defilading. [Fr. difiler —L. dts-, and 
filum, a thread.] 

defile, (//-///', v.r. to befoul: to pollute or corrupt: 
to violate.— ns. defile'ment, act of defiling: 
foulness; defll'er. [L. de, and O.E. fplan—fBl, 
foul; confused with O.Fr. defouler, to trample, 
violate.] 

defilement. See defile (1), (2). 
defliiatkm, di-fil-l-B'shan, n. depriving, a parent 
of his child. [L. di, from, end filius, a son.] 
define, dl-fin', v.t. to bring to an end {obs.): to 
decide: to fix the bounds or limits of: to deter¬ 


mine with precision: to describe accurately: to 
fix the meaning of.— ad/. deftn'aUe.—adv. defin'- 
ably.—n. define'ment {Shak.), description.— 
adj. definite {dej'i-nit), defined: having distinct 
limits: fixed: exact: clear: sympodial or 
cymose {hot.): referring to a particular person 
or thing {gram.; see also article).— adv. def'in- 
itely, in a definite manner: determinately: yes 
indeed {coll.). — ns. def'initeness; dcfini'tion, a 
definin||: a description of a thing by its 
properties: an explanation of the exact meaning 
of a word, tem, or phrase: sharpness of outline. 
— ad/, definitive {di-fin’i-tiv), defining or limiting: 
positive: final.— n. {gram.) an adjective used to 
limit the extent of signification of a noun.— 
adv. d^n'itively.— ns. mfin'itiveness; de^'itude, 
definitiveness. [L. definire, -itum, to set bounds 
to— di, finis, a limit.] 

deflagrate, ikfla-grit, v.i., v.t. to bum suddenly, 
generally with flame and crackling noise.— ns. 
deflagrabil'ity; deflagra'tion; det'lagi^r, ap¬ 
paratus for deflagration.—def'lagrating-spoon, a 
cup with long vertical shank for handling 
chemicals that deflagrate. [L. diflagrUre—de, 
down, fiagrSre, to bum.] 

deflate, di-flSt', v.t. to reduce from a state of 
inflation.— v.i. to become deflated.—n. deflb'tion, 
the act or process of deflating: the state of being 
deflated: a financial condition in which there is 
an undue decrease in the amount of money 
available relative to its buying power—the 
converse of inflation {econ.): removal of loose 
material by the wind.—fl4l. defli'tionary.—n. 
dcflfi'tionist, one who favours deflation of 


filie,JSr; ml, hOr (her); mine; mi>te,fSr; mate; mean,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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currency.—Alio ocCf. [L. di. Scorn, fiSre, to 
blow.] 

difl^et, dl-fltkt", v.l. or v.r. to turn etids: to 
swerve or deviate flrom a right line or'proper 
course.— adf. deilect'ed (bor.), brat abnqitly down¬ 
ward.—lu. defec'tien. deflex'im (L. lUj/kxiS}, 
bending: turning: deviation.— adis. deSec'- 
tleuali daflex'ionu; deflec'tive, causing deflec¬ 
tion.— n. deflec'tor. a device for deflecting a 
flame, electric arc, etc.— v.t. deflex' (zoo/., dot.), 
to bend down.— -tuff, deflexed'.—n. deflex'ure, 
deviation. [L. di, from, down, and flectire, 
flexum, to bend, turn.] 

raflorate, di~fl6‘rSt, -flS\ adi- past flowering: of 
an anther, having shed its pollen.— v.t. to de¬ 
flower.— n. deflori'tion, the act of deflowering. 
(L. difldrarei see next.] 

deflower, di~flowr\ v.r. to deprive of flowers: 
to deprive of grace and beauty, or of viminity: 
to ravish.—n. deflower'er. fO.Fr. detflorer — 
L.L. difldrSre, to strip flowers off—L. di, from, 
fi3s,Jfl6rls, a flower.] 

defluent, def'ldb-ant, adj. running down, decurrent. 
— n. defluxiou idi-ftuk’xh»n; obs.), a downflow: 
a disease supposedly due to a flow of humour: a 
discharge of fluid in the body. [L. defluire — di, 
dovm,ftuire,fluxum, to flow.] 
defoliate, dl-fd’li-St, v.t. to deprive of leaves.— 
adfs, defd'liate, -d.— ns. defol'iant, a chemical 
preparation used to remove leaves; defdlii'tion, 
the falling off of leaves: the time of shedding 
leaves; Mfi'lidtor. [L.L. difoUare, Stum — di, 
off, folium, a leaf.] 

deforce, di-f6rs\ -fors', v.t. to keep out of posses¬ 
sion by force (/aw): to resist (an officer of the 
law in the execution of his duty) (Scots law). — 
ns. deforce'ment; deforc'iant, one who deforces; 
deforcid'tioD, (obs.) a legal distress. [A.Fr. 
d^orcer-de-[L. dis.)', see force.) 
derorest, di-for'ist, v.t. to disforest, to deprive of 
foresu.—n. deforesti'tion. [Pfx. de- (2).j 
deform, di-fSrm', v.t. to alter or injure the form of: 
to disfigure: to change the shape of without 
breach of continuitv.— adJ. (Milt., etc.) hideous, 
unshapely.—n. dilorni&'tion.— adj. deformed', 
misshapen.— adv. deform'edly.— ns. deformed'- 
ness; deform'er; deform'ity, state of being 
deformed: want of proper form: ugliness: dis¬ 
figurement: anything that destroys beauty: an 
ugly feature or characterutic. [L. di/Srmis, 
ugly— di, from, fdrma, beauty.] 
deloul, di‘fowl’, v.r. to befoul, defile. [O.E. ful, 
foul, with de- fVom confusion with O.Fr. 
defouter, to trample; cf. defile.] 
defraud, dt-fidd', v.t. to deprive by fraud: to 
cheat or deceive.— ns. defraudh'tion, defraud'- 
ment. [L. difraudSre — di, from, fraus, fraudis, 
fraud.] 

defray, dl-fr&’, v.t. to pay: to satisfy, appease 
(Spens.y. — pr.p. defray'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. de¬ 
frayed'.— ns. defray'al, deiray'ment. [O.Fr. 
defrayer — des- - L. dis-, and frals, expenses.] 
defrost, di'frost', v.t. to remove frost or ice from: 
to thaw out.—^Also v.i. — n. de'frost'er, a device 
for d^rosting esp. a windscreen. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
deft, aeft, a<ti. handy, clever.— adv. deft'ly.— n. 
deft'ness. [M.E. aefte, dqfte, simple, meek; 
O.E. gedsefte, meek-^flan, gedseftan, prepare, 
make fit; the stem appears in gedofen, nt.] 
defunct, dl-fungkt', adj. having finished the course 
of life, dead.— n. a dead person.— n. defunc'tion 
(Shak.), <teath.— adJ. defunc'tive (Shak.), per¬ 
taining to the dead. (L. difungi, difunctus, to 
finiah-^g% inUns., fungi, to perform.] 
defuse, di-fas', (Shak.) v.t. to disorder.—o<(/. 
defus’d'. [For diffuse.] 

defuse, defuse, di'fUs', v.t. to remove the fuze 
firom (a bomb or mine). [Pik. de- (2).] 
defy, <//-//', v.r. to challenge (arcA.): to brave: to 
flout, or to resist (e.g. convention, order, person): 


to discard, dislike (obs.):—pr.p. defy'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. defied'; 3rd pars. pres. bid. danaa'^—4(. 
(Dryden) a defiance.— n. dafl'er. [O.Fr. dMfer— 
L.L. dlffiddre, to renounce faith or allegianoe. 
—L. dis-, asunder, and fidire, to trust—AfSs, 
faith.] 

ddgagd, da-gd-xha, aiy. unembarrassed, uncon¬ 
strained, easy. [Pa.p. of Fr. digager, to dis¬ 
entangle.] 

degarnish. Same as disgarniih. 
draeusB, di-gows', v.t. to protect against magnetic 
mines by equipment'for neutralising the ciurth’s 
magnetic field. [Pfx. de-, gauss.) 
degrader, dl-Jen'dsr, (Spens.) v.l. to d^enerate. 
[Fr. diginerer, influraced by gender, vb.) 
degenerate, di-Jen’»r-it, adJ. having departed from 
the high qualities of race or kino, b^me base. 
— n. one who is degenerate.— v.l. (St) to fhU 
from a nobler state: to be or to grow worse.— 
v.r. (Milton) to cause to degenerate.— as. de- 
gen'eracy, degenerft'don, the act or process of 
becoming degenerate: the state of bdng 
degenerate.— adv. degen'erirtely.— n. degen'ente- 
ness.— adJ. degen'erating.— n. degeneri'thmiat, 
one who believes that the tendency of man is not 
to improve, but to degenerate.-—a4/. degm'era- 
tive, tending or causing to degenerate.— adJ. 
degen'erouB (obs.). [L. digenerbre. Stum, to 

depart from its kind— di, from, down, genus, 
geniris, kind.] 

deglutuute, di-gloo'tinSt, v.t. to separate (things 
glued together): to remove gluten from. [L. 
digluttnSre, Stum — di, from, giatlnUre—gHiten 
glue.] 

deglutition, di-gl3B-tlsh'»n, n. the act or power of 
swallowing.—degiu'titive, deglu'titory. [L. 
di, down, and giatbe, to swallow; see glut.) 
ddgoAt, da-gdo, (Fr.) distaste, 
degrade, di-grOd', v.t. to lower in grade or rank: 
to deprive of office Or dignity: to lower in 
character, value, or position, or in complexity: 
to disgrace: to wear down (ieol.). — n. degrada¬ 
tion (deg-rs-dS'shsn), degraduig: disgrace: de¬ 
generation: abortive structural development: a 
lowering in dignity.— adjs. degt&d'ed, reduc^ in 
rank: base: low: placed on stra (her.); de¬ 
grid'ing, debasing: disgraceful. [O. Ft. degrader 
—L. di, down, and gradus, a step. See grade.] 
degras, deg'ras, a. a fat got from sheepskins. [Fr. 
digras — digraisser, to degrease.] 
degrease, di-gris', v.t. to deprive of, or cleanse 
from, grease. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
degree, di-gri', n. a grade or step: a gradation on 
a scale, or that which it measures: a unit of 
temperature: one of a series of advances or 
steps: relative position: rank: extent: a mark 
of distinction conferred by universities, whether 
earned by examination or granted as a mark of 
honour: the 360th part of a revolution: 60 
geographic^) miles: nearness of relationihip: 
comparative amount of criminality: one of the 
three stages (positive, comparative, superlative) 
in the comparison of an adjective or adverb: 
the highest sum of exponents in any term (o/g.): 
the number of points in which a curve may be 
met by a straight line.—by degrees, by little and 
little, ^dually; degree of freedom, any one ot 
the independent variables defining the state of a 
system (e.g. temperature, pressure, concentra¬ 
tion): a capability of variation (e.g. a system 
having two variables one of which is dependent 
on the other has one degree of mo&otti); 
forbidden degrees, the degrees of cons anguinity 
within which marriage is not allowed; Songs of 
degrees, or Songs of ascents. Psalms cxx-cxxxiv, 
either because sung by the Jews returning from 
captivity, or by the Jews coming up annuaUy to 
attend the feasu at Jerusalem; durd degree, an 
American police method of extracting a con¬ 
fession by bullying or torture: any ruthlms 
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intarrottti<iiiijl»ji4nrM> to a great degree, to 
aa extrenw. degre—h. di, down, gradta, a 

di lS ageier, dd-grg^o-U, (Fr.) v.i. to descend 
liiridTy or steeply.— n. dtotngolade {-go-l&l), a 
sudden descent: a quick deterioration. 
dsguBS, di-gum', v.t. to free firom gum. [Pfx. de* 
( 2)1 

dsgttst, di-gusi, v.t. to taste, to relish.— v.l. to 
have a relishing taste.— v.t. degast'ite, to degust. 
—M. degusti'tioB, the act of tasting.— adl- 
degnet'atory. di, down, and gustire, to 
uste.] 

dehisce, dl-hh’, v.t. to gape, burst open (hor., etc.), 
ji. ddiisc'ence.—deUsc'eat. (L. diMscins, 
pr.p, of dihiseirt — di, fattens., and hiscire, 
incqrtive oS Mire, to gape.] 
dehorn, di-Mm', v.r. to dishorn. [Pfk. d»> (2).} 
dehort, di-hirt’, v.t. to dissuade.—a. d^iti'tion 
(di-), dissuasion.—octfs. dehor'tadve, dehor'tat- 
oiy, dissuasive.—n. ddiort'er. [L. dihortSrl — 
di, off, horlirl, to exhort.) 
dehemenlsii. -in, di-h&’man-b, v.t. to deprive of 
specifically human qualities. [L. di, from, down, 
and hoinanise.] 

dshumldify, di-hS-mld’i-fl, v.f. to rid of moisture, 
ifary.—n. dehumidiflcg'tion. (Pfx. de- (2).] 
d^rdrate. di-M'drSt, v.t. to deprive of water 
chmically: to remove moisture from, dry: to 
deprive of strength, interest, etc. ifig.y —v./. to 
lose water.—n. d^ydrl'tfan, loss or withdrawal 
of moisture: excessive loss of water from the 
tissues of the body (med.). [L. di, from, Gr. 
hyddr, water.] 

dance, di’-is', v.t. to dislodge ice from (airerafl 
surfaces), or to treat them so as to pi event iu 
formation— a. dS'-ic'er, any means of doing 
this, whether a fluid, a paste, or a mechanical or 
pneumatic device. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
deicide, di'isid, it. the killing or killer of a god. 

(L. deus, a god, and caedire, to kill.] 
deictic, dik'tik, adj. proving directly.— adv. deic- 
tkally. (Gr. deiktlkos — deiknynai. to show.] 
deid, did, Scots form of dead, death.—n. deid'- 
tiiraw, death-throe. 

deify, di'{-/i, v.t. to exalt to the rank of a god; 
to worship as a deity: to make godlike:— i>r.p. 
di'ibring; pa.t. and pa.p. dd'ifled.— adjs. diif'ic, 
-al, making god-like or divine.—n. diiflci'tioa, 
the act of deifying: a deified embodiment. [Fr. 
diifier —L. delficare — deus, a god, and facire, to 
make.] 

deign, ddu, v.l. to condescend.— v.l. to condescend 
to give or (SAnk.) take. [Fr. daigner —L. dignMl, 
to think worthy—i/igiw5, worthy.] 
dei gratia, di'i gri'shl-a, di'i gra'tl-a, (L.) by the 
grace of God. 

dwi, dil, Scots form of devil, 
daino-, Dcinoceras, Oeinomis, deinosaur, Deinoth- 
erium. See dino*. 

de integro, di In'ti-grd, dS In-teg'rd, (L.) adv. anew, 
deiparous, di-lp's-ras, adJ. bearing a god—used of 
the Virgin. [L. deus, a god, parire, to bring 
forth.] 

deipnoaophist, dip-nos’a-fist, n. one who converses 
learnedly at dinner, a table-philosopher—from 
Athenaeus’s work, DeIpnosopMstai (md of 2nd 
century). [Gr. deipnon, dinner, sophos, wise.] 
deis(h)M. Same as deasil. 
deist, dflu, n. one who believes in the existence 
of God, but not in a revealed religion.— n. de'iein. 
—adfs- deist'ic, -al.— adv. deist'icaily. (L. tUus, 
a god.] 

deity, 4w''/-r/, A. godhood: divinity: mdhead: a 
BMl or goddess: {eap.‘, with the) me Supreme 
Being. [Fr. diiti —L.L. deUHs —L. dms, god; 
Sana. deva.\ 

d^ •m, dd-xM vU, M. fat any of the arts, unoriginal 
material, oM stuff; an illusion of having 
experienced before something that is really being 


experianeed for ffie fint time, a fbim of param¬ 
nesia (psych.). [Fr. already seen.] 
direct, dl-Jekt, v.r. to cast down tlM countenance 
or nirits of.—my. (SMde.) cast down.—my. de¬ 
ject^ cast down, dispirited.— adv. driect'edy. 
•—ns. deiact'adBMe: dejec'tion, lowness of 
spirits: On p/.) fhecal discharge (also dejac'ta).— 
adi. deiec'tary, promoting evacuations. [L. 
tmidre, -Jectmth-di, doym,iaUre, to cast.] 
dejeune, dlddSn'. (arch.) n. br^fast or luncheon. 
See dfajuae, ddjeuner. 

ddieuner, dd-xhu-tdk, (Fr.) n. breakfisst or lunch.— 
petit ddienner (ps-ti). Oittle breakfast) coffee and 
rolls on rising; ddfeuner d la fourchette (a la 
fidr-shet), meat (lit. fork) breakfast, early lunch, 
de {are, df Jdb'ri, di xhid're, (L.) adl. and adv. 
by right: rightful. 

Dekauist, dek'a-ltrist, n. Decembrist. [Russ. Dtdt- 
abe', December.] 

dekko, dek'6, (plang) it. look.—v./. to look. 

[Hind, dekho, imp. of dekhna, to see.] 
dnafaw, dl-ldn', a. an untwilled light dress material, 
originally of wool. [Fr. mousseline de lalne, 
wool muslin.] 

delaminate, di-lam'l-nSt, v.l. to split into layers.— 
It. delaminft'tion. [L. dilamindre — di, l^lna, a 
layer.] 

delapse, ^ di-laps', (obs.) v.i. to sink down.— n. 
delap'sion. [L. di, down, Mbi, lapsus, to slip.] 
ddlassemcnt, d&-las-m&, (Fr.) it. relaxation, 
delate, di-lat', v.t. to pass on: to publish: to 
charge with a crime.— ns. deU'tkm; deli'tor. 
[L. dilatum, used as supine of diferre, to bring a 
report arainst, to inform— di-, inten.,/erre, latum, 
to bear.] 

delate (Shak.), for dilate, 
itelay, di-l&', v.t. to put off to another time: to 
defer: to hinder or retard.—v./. to pause, linger, 
or put off time:—pr.p. delay'ing; pa.p. delayed. 

a putting off or deferrine: a lingering: 
hindrance.— n, delay'er.— adv. delay'ingly.—£- 
layed drop (aero.), a live parachute descent in 
which the parachutist deliberately delays pulling 
the ripcord; delayed neutrons, those neutrons 
re.sulting from fission which are emitted with a 
measurable time delay. [O.Fr. delaler.] 
delay, dl-l&', (Spens.) v.t. to temper, dilute, weaken. 
[Fr. dilayer, to dilute—L. diliquSre, to clarify or 
dis-, llgare, to bind.] 

del credere, del krdd'ar-l, adJ. applied to an agent 
who becomes surety for the solvency of persons to 
whom he sells. [It. del, of the, credere, to believe, 
trust.] 

dele, de'li, v.t. delete, efface, a direction in proof¬ 
reading to remove a letter or word, indicated by 
6 or other sign.—my. deleble, delibie (del'), 
that can be deleted.— n.pl. delen'da, things to be 
deleted. [L. deli, imper. of dilire, to delete; or 
for diliaiur, subj. pass.; dilenda, neut. pi. of 
gerundive.] 

delectable, di-kkt'a-bl, (Spens., Shak., del'), adl. 
delightful: pleasing.—n. delect'abiciieu.— adv. 
delect'aUy.— n. delectd'tion (di), delight. [Fr., 
—L. dilectibills — dilecture, to delight.] 
delegate, del'i-g&t, v.t. to send as a legate or repre¬ 
sentative: to entrust or commit.—if. one who is 
delegated: a deputy or representative: a person 
elected to represent a Territory in Congress, as 
distinguished from the representatives of the 
States (U.S.). — adl- delegated, deputed.— ns. del'- 
cgacy, act or system of delegating: a delegate’s 
appointment or authority: a body of delegates: 
dmgi'tion, a delegating; a deputation: a body 
of delegates (U.S.): a body of delemtes that was 
appointed every ten years by each of the two 
portions of the Dual Monarchy to negotiate a 
treaty between the Austrian Empire and the 
Kingdom of Hungary (A/sf.).—megatad iegia- 
••tion, rules and orders with the force of law 
made by the executive under statutory authority. 
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[L. di, away, and ligdn, -Stum, to tend as deUnaattt di-liuU-At, i>./. to mark out with lines; 
ambassador.] to represent by a sketch or picture: to draw: to 

delete, to blot out: toerate: todestroy. describe—ud/delin'cable.~-iu. delineS'tioe, the 

—n. deM'tkm.—deU'tive, deU'tocy. {L. act of delineating: a sketch, representation, or 
dUire, dlUtum, to blot ouUl description; ddin'ektor. [L. diUnein, •itum — 

deleterious, deH-ti’rhts, ad/. hurtfUl or destnic- di, down, and lliiea, a line.] 
tive: poisonous.— ad*, deletd'riously.— n. dele- delinquent, dl-llng’kwant, ad/.' fkiling in duty.— 
td'rioHsnest. [Gr. dilitirios, hvatful—dihesthat, n. one who fails in or leaves his duty: an offen- 
to hurt.] der: a person lacking in moral and social tense, 

del(, dellt, de(^, m (in full Delft'ware), a kind without showing impairment of intellect.— m. 
of earthenware originally made at Delp, delin'quency, failure in or omission of duty: a 
Holland. fault: a crime.— adv. delin'quontly. [L. dilln- 

dcH, delph, de(f, n. a drain, ditch, excavation: quins, -entls, pr.p. of diUnguire—di-^ inten., and 

a charge representing a square sod (her.):—pi. linguire, lietum, to leave.] 
dells, delphs, driven. [O.E. dieif; de(fan, to deliquesce, del-tdcwes’, v.i. to melt and become 
dig.] liquid by absorbing moisture, as certain salts, 

Delian, di’U-sn, ad/, pertaining to Diloa, in the etc.—n. deliquesc'eace.— ai^. driiqnesc'ent, 
Aegean Sea, birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. liquefying in the air: breaking up into branches, 
deiibate, del'i-bat, (obs.) v.l. to sip.— n. driibi'tion. as the veins of a leaf (bot.). [L. diUquiscire — 
[L. dilibHre—de, from, libare, to take, taste.] di-, inten., Uguescire, to bMome fluid— Uguire, 
deliberate, dl-lib'er-at, v.t. to weigh well in one's to be fluid.] 

mind.— v.i. to consider the reasons for and deliquinm, di-Uk’vd-am, n. swoon (obs.): eclipse 
against anything: to reflect: to consider: to (arch.): melting away (Carlyle). [Really two 
take counsel: to debate.— ad/, (-it) well con- diflTerent words, partly confused: (1) L. deli- 
sidered: not impulsive: intentional: con- guiwn — delinguire, to leave, fail; (2) L. dill- 
sidering carefully: slow in determining: oau- guium — diliquare, U> melt,] 

tious.— adv. delib'eratriy, in a deliberate driirious,d/-/ir'i-M,<i((/. wandering in mind: light- 
manner: (loosely) quietly, without fuss or headed: insane.—n. delirft'tion (del-), madness, 
haste.— ns. ddib'eratenesa; deliberfl'tion, the act aberration.— adj. delirifacient (di-lir-l-/a’shMit), 
of deliberating: mature reflection: calmness: producing delirium.— n. that which produces 
coolness.— ad/, delib'erative, proceeding or delirium.— adv. delir'iously.— ns. driir'hwsnsss; 
acting by deliberation.— adv. ddib’erativriy. driir'ium, state of being delirious: strong ex- 
IL. diliberSre,-dtum — di-, inten., and librdre, to citement; wild enthusiasm.—delirium tranens 
weigh— libra, a balance.] (tri’menz), a delirious disorder of the brain pro- 

delicate, del'i-kit, adj. pleasing to the senses, esp. duced by over-absorption of alcohol, often 
the taste: dainty: nicely discriminating or per- marked by convulsive or trembling symptoms, 
ceptive: fastidious: of a fine, slight texture or [L. dellrus, cra^— dilirare, lit. to turn aside— 
constitution: tender: not robust: pale: re- de, from, and//ra, a furrow; /remeiu, the pr.p. 
quiring nice handling: refined in manners: not of tremire, to tremble.) 

immodest: gentle, polite: luxurious.—». a delitescent, del-i-tes’snt, at/}, latent.— n. driiteac'- 
luxurious or fastidious person: a luxury: a ence. (L.dilitiscens,-entis, pr.p. of eliUtescire — 
delicacy.— n. del'icacy (-ke-sl), state or quality di, from, and latisclre — laiire, to lie hid.] 
of being delicate: refinement: nicety: tender- deliver, di-liv'ar, v.t. to liberate or set free ffom 
ness, weakness: luxuriousness: anything deli- restraint or danger: to rescue from evil or fear: 
cate or dainty, esp. to eat.— adv. del'icately— n. to give up: to hand over,' distribute: to com- 
del'icateness.—M.p/. delicgtess'en (Ger. pi. of Fr. municate: to pronounce: to give forth, as a 
delicatesse), prepared foods, esp. meat: a shop blow, a ball, etc.: to discharge, as water: to 
selling these. [L. dilicaius. prob. conn, with disburden, of a child in childbirth.— ad/. 
diUciae, allurements, luxury—de/fWre—d#, inten., nimble.— ad/, ddiv'erable.— ns. driiv'eraace, lib- 
to entice.] eration: release: parturition: the utterance of a 

delicious, di-/isA'as, adf. pleasing to the senses, esp. judgment or authoritative opinion; deliv'erer. 
taste: affording exquisite pleasure.— n. dclice —adv. deliv'erly.—n. deliv'ery, the act of deliver- 
(di-lis'; Spens. del'is), delight: a delight: a ing: agivingup: the act or manner of speaking 
delicacy— adv. deli'ciously, in a delicious in public, of discharging a shot, or water, of 
manner: luxuriously (B .).— n. drii'eiousoess.— throwing a cricket-ball, etc.: withdrawal of a 
flower delice' (Spens., also del'is), see fleur-de-lis. pattern from a mould: a distribution: a round 
IL. dUiciosus-^iticiae, or diliciunt, delight.] of distribution: the act of giving birth.— 
delict, di-likt', n. a transgression, a misdemeanour, ddiv'ery-man, a man who goes round delivering 
[L. delictum, an offence; see delinquent.] goods; deliv'ery-pipc, -tube, one that delivers 

deligation. del-i-ga'shsn, n. a binding up, ligature, water, etc., at the place where it is required; 
[L. diligare, to bind up— di, intens., and ligSre, deliv'ery-van, a tradesman's van for dehvering 
to bind.] goods at customers' houses.—driiver the goods 

delight, di-lit', v.t, to please highly.—v.i. to have or (slang), to carry out what is required or promised; 
take great pleasure; to be greatly pleased.—n. general delivery, the delivery of letters at a post- 
a high degree of pleasure: extreme satisfaction; office to the persons to whom they are addressed 
that which gives great pleasure.— ad/, delight'ed, —opp. to house-to-house delivery; gari, or 
greatly pleased: delightful (Shak.): capable of jail, delivery (see gaol). [Fr. dilivrer —L. di, 
delight (Shak.). — adjs. deli^t'ful, delight'some, from, liberOre, to set free— liber, free.] 
full of delight.— adv. delight'fully.—n. delight'ful- dell, del, n. a deep hollow or small vallw, usually 
ness.— ad/, delight'lm, affording no delict, covered with trees: a hole (Spens.). [O.E. ife//; 
[O. Fr. deliter —L. dilectSre, inten. of dilicire ; cf. cf. dale.] 

delicate, delicious; spelling Influenced by con- ddl, del, (arch, slang) n, a young girl: usu. a 
fusion with light.] ., , trull. 

Delilah, dl-K’ls, n. the Philistine woman vriio be- Ddla-Cmscan, del-s-krus'ksn, del-la-krS5s‘k»n, n. 
fooled Samson: a courtesan: a temptress: an a member of the old Florentine Accademia della 
alluring object.—Also Daii'iah, DuHa (Milt. CnfscaUt.,Bcademy ofthebran,assiftersofthe 
dal‘i-h). laaguage; 1582), or of a group of sentimental 

delimit, d/*/ini'ff, V./. to fix or mark'the limit of.-— poetasters crushed by Gifford’s Baviad and 
n. delimiU'tion. [L. dillmitare—di, intens., Maevlad (1794 and 1796).—Also ad/. 

/imitdre; see limit.] Drila-Robbia, dehla-rob'bya, n. a term applied to 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msnt-, for certain sounds in foreign words, se« p. viii 
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anainelledterra>coUar8aid tobavebeen invented 
by Luce delta Mcbbla. 
demaMt dSdows", v,t. to free from lice, or 
lirom hnd-mines, etc. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
di^. See delf. 

Delphic, del'/ik, ad^. relating to Delphi, a town 
of ancient Greece, or to its famous oracie: 
oracular.—Also Del'piiian. (Gr. Delphikos — 
Deifkoi.] , 1 - 

ddphin, del’fin, adl- pertaining to the dauphin 
(q.v.) of France, or to an edition of the Latin 
classics prepared for his use, 64 vols., 1674*1730. 
DelpUmnae, del-fin'I-di, n.pl. a family of ceta* 
ceans, including dolphins, grampuses, etc.— 
del'^ineid. [L. delphima-^t, delphls, -dnos, a 
dolphin.] 

Delpluiiittin, del-fin‘i-»m, n. a genus of Ranuncnla- 
ceae, comprising the larkspurs and stavesacre. 
[Latinised from Gr. detphaiion, larkspur, dim. of 
de^is, dolphin, from the appearance of the 
flowers.] 

Delphinua, del’fin-us, (astron.) n. the Dolphin, a 
northern constellation between Pegasus and 
Aquila. [L.] 

dclt^ del'lt, n. the fourth letter (A S) of the Greek 
alphabet, answering to D: an alluvial deposit at 
the mouth of a stream, A*shaped in the case of 
the Nile: as an ancient Greek numeral A' - 4, 
,A •• 4000.— adfs- ddtl'ic, belongiM to a 
delta; del'toid, of the form of the Greek A: 
trian^lar.—del'la-wing (aeroplane), a jet aero- 

EE ! with triangular wings; deltoid muscle, the 
triangular muscle of the shoulder. [Gr.,— 
dalelh, a tent-door.] 

dekiology, deUti-ol'»-jl, n, the study and collec¬ 
tion of picture postcards.—ii. dettiol'ogist [Gr. 
deltioH, small writing-tablet.] 
dehibmin, di-IA'br»m, -165", n. a temple, shrine, 
sanctuary: a church having a font: a font. [L. 
ddlSbruni,] 

dehice. See fleur-de-lis. 

delude, di-l65d', dhlud, v.r. to play with (some¬ 
one) so as to frustrate him or his hopes (o6s.): to 
elude lobs.y. to deceive, cause to accept what 
is false as true.— adts. delud'able; delud'ed, 
holding or acting under false beliefs.—n. 
delod'er. [L. diKdire, to play false—de, down, 
mdlre, lusum, to play.] 

ddnge, del'pj, it. a great overflow of water: a 
flood, esp. Noah’s: an overwhelming flow (Jig.). 
—v.r. to inundate: to overwhelm as with water. 
(Fr. diluge —L. diluvium — diluire-dls-, away, 
lutre, to wash.] 

delunduag, del'en-dimg, n. the weasel-cat of Java 
and Malacca, a small carnivore akin to the civet. 
[Javanese.) 

delusion, dl-loS'zhan, di-lu'zhen, n. the act of 
deluding: the state of being deluded: a hallu¬ 
cination: a false belief: error.—delu'- 
sionaL pertaining to delusions, afflicted with 
such.— n. defai'sionist.— ad^s.^ delu'sive (-sir), 
deltt'soiy, apt or tending to delude: deceptive. 
ad*, delu'st'my.— n. delu'siveness. (See delude.] 
de luxe, d» inks", dl Idbks’, luks’, (Fr.)a4l. sump¬ 
tuous, luxurious. 

delve, delv, v.t. and rJ. to dig with a spade: to 
make deep refeuch(/!g.); to dip, slope suddenly. 
— 11 . (Spent,) a hollow, hole, depression, a cave. 
—ii,.dd«'«r, (O.E. detfan, to dig; conn, with 
dal*,'dell, defl.] 

demagoetiii*, di-mag'nit-iz, v.t. to deprive of 
mai^tic properties.— n. denwgnetisA'tion. [ffx. 

dediagigae,<few’s-gog,ri.aleaderofthepeople; a 
pdlfMar and factious orator.— <u(/s. demagogic, 
•ad'^dog' or -gcd'). — ns. demagogism, dema- 
. ffgapsni (dem’»-gog-im); dem'agoguery, dem'- 
>#g»gy <-m-; -gdh). [Gr. dimagSgos—dimos, 
\people, agdgos, leading—agr/n, to lead.] 
deaiain. SeedsMfm*. 


denaias. See deneaa (1). 
denuuid, dl-mdnd', v.t. to chum: to ask peremp¬ 
torily or auUuMitatively for: to require; to ask 
(a question; abs.). — n. the asking for what is due: 
peremptory asking for something: a claim: 
desire shown by consumers: inquiry.—od/. 
demaad'aUe, that may be demandra.— ns. 
demand'aai, one who demands: a pteintilF; 
deraand'er.—^in great demand, much sought after. 
[Fr. demander —^L.L. dimandire, to demand—L. 
de-, intens., and manddre, to put into one’s 
charge.] 

demarcation, demarkatioa, di-m&rk-&'sh»H, m. the 
act of marking off or setting bounds: - separa¬ 
tion; a fixed limit: in trade unionism, the strict 
marking oif of the field of one craft from that of 
another.— v.t. di'niarcate (or di-mark% to mark 
off or limit.—^Also demark'. [Sp. demarcacldn—- 
de, from, marcar, to mark. mark.] 
ddmarche, dd-mdrsh, (Fr.) rt. a step or measure 
(esp. diplomatic). 

dematerialise, di-m»-te’ri-»l-iz, v.t. to deprive of 
material qualities or character.—v.i. to become 
immaterial. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
dome, dim, n. a subdivision of ancient Attica and 
of modern Greece, a township. [Gr. dimes, 
people.] 

demean, di-men", v.t. to bear, behave, conduct 
(refl.y. to treat (Spent.): to ill-treat (Speits.; 
obs. Scat). —ft. (Spent, demaine', demayne', 
demeane'), air, bearing: treatment.— n. de¬ 
meanour (di-men'er; Spent, demeasnure), be¬ 
haviour: bearing towards another. [O.Fr. 
demener — de-, intens., and mener, to lead—L. 
mindre, to drive— mindri, to threaten.] 
demean, di-min", vJ. to lower in status, reputa¬ 
tion, or (often reflex.) dignity. [Prob. on the 
analogy of debase, pfx. de- (1) apd mean.] 
dement, di-ment", v.t. to drivr 'crazy, render 
insane.— adt- insane, demented.— n. a demented 
person.— v.t. dament’fite, to dement.— adJ- 
dement'ed, out of one’s mind: insane: suffering 
from dementia.— n. dementia (di-men"shl-»), 
(psychol.) any form of insanity characterised by 
the failure or loss of mental powers: the 
organic deterioration of intelligence, memory, 
and orientation.—dementia praecox, precox, 
(pre'koks), schizophrenia. [L. demens, dimentis, 
out of one's mind—from, and mins, the 
mind.] 

ddmenti, du-mS-ti, n. a contradiction, denial. 

[Fr. dementir, to give the lie to.] 
demerara, dem-a-ra'ra, n. brown sugar in large 
crystals. [Demerara (-ro-Y, in Guyana.] 
demerge, de-mdrj", v.t. to immerse, plunge. [L. 
di, down, mergire, to plunge.] 
demerit, di-, di-mer"lt, n. desert (obs.): ill-desert: 
fault. [L. dimererU dimeritum, to deserve fully, 
later understood as to deserve ill— di-, fully, 
meriri, to deserve.] 

demerse, da-murs", (obs.) v.t. to immerse.— adJt. 
demer'aal, subaqueous: found on or near the 
bottom; demersed' (bot.), growing under water. 
—n. demer'sion. [L. di, down, mergire, 
mersum, to plunge.] 

demesne, di-man", -min', demain, di-mSn", n. a 
manor-house with lands adjacent to it not let 
out to tenants: any estate in land. [Forms of 
domain.] 

demi-, dem'l, pfx. half, half-sized.— ns. dem'i- 
bast'ion, a kind of half-bastion, consisting of one 
face and one flank; dem'i-cann'on (Shak.), an 
old kind of gun which threw a ball of from 30 to 
36 lb.; dem'i-enl'veiin, an old kind of cannon 
which threw a shot of 9 or 10 lb.— v.t. dem'i- 
de'ify, to treat as a demigod: to go half-way 
towards deifying.— ns. dem'i-dev'il, a half-devil; 
dem'i-dis'tanca (fort.) the distance between the 
outward polygons and the flank; dam'i-df'tone 
(MMt.) a minor third; dem'igod, a half-god: one 
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whose nature is partly divine, esp. a hero fabled 
to be the offspring of a god and a morut:—:/em. 
dem'igodd'ess; dem'i-gorgc (/ort.) the part of 
the polygon remaining amr the flank is raised, 
going from the curtain to the angle of the poly¬ 
gon; dem'i-lancc, a shoit, light spear of the 16th 
century; a soldier armed with such a wrapon; 
dem'i-luae (/doit: fmt.') a half-moon: an old 
name for ravelin', demi-monde (dern’i-mond, 
de~me-m3d), a class m women in an equivocal 
social position, the kept mistresses of society 
men: the shady section of a profession or 
group; demi-mondaine {•en'), a woman member 
of the demi-monde.— adj. demipiqne (dern't-pik) 
.of an 18th century war-saddle, having a lower 
peak than usual.—^Also it.— ns. dem'irep (for 
deml-repulable), a person, esp. S' woman, of 
dubious reputation: demirep'dom; demi-semi- 
quaver, dem-i-sem'l-kwd-var, (mus.) n. a note equal 
in time to the half of a semiquaver; dem'i-volt, 
a half-turn of a horse, the forelegs being raised 
in the air; dem'i-woli, (Shak.) a half-wolf, the 
offspring of a dog and a wolf. [Fr. demi —L. 
dimidium — dS-, apart, medius, the middle.] 
demigration, dem‘i~gra'sh»n, n. change of abode. 

[L. demigrare, -atom, depart— di, migrSre.] 
demijohn, dem'i~Jon, it. a glass bottle with a full 
body and narrow neck, enclosed in wickerwork. 
[Fr. dame-Jeanne, Dame Jane, analogous to 
bellarmine, grey-beard; not from the town 
Damaghan.] 

demi-jour, di~me-zhoor, (Fr.) n. half-light, twi¬ 
light, subdued light, 
demipique, demirep. See demi. 
demise, di-miz', it. a trantdierring: death, esp. of 
a sovereign or a distinguished person: a transfer 
of the crown or of an estate to a successor.—v.r. 
to send down to a successor: to bequeath by 
will.— adJ. demt'sable. [O.Fr. demise, pa.p. of 
desmettre, to lay down.—L. dis-, aside, mittire, 
missum, to send.] 

demiss, di-mis\ {Spens.) adj. humble.— n. de¬ 
mission (di-iituA'an), lowering: degradation: de¬ 
pression: relinquishment: resignation.— adj- 
demiss'ive (obs.), humble.— adv. demiss ly. [L. 
demitt/re, -missum — di, down, mittire, to send.] 
demit, di-mit', v.t. to send down: to lower. (See 
demiss.] 

demit, di-mit’, v.t. to dismiss: to relinquish: to 
resign. (Fr. dimettre —L. dimittire — dis-, apart, 
mittire, to send.] 

demiurge, dem'i-ArJ, it. the maker of the world: 
among the Gnostics, the creator of the world 
and man, subordinate to Cod the supreme—also 
deminr'gus (-gas).— adJ. demiur'gic {,-jik). [Gr. di- 
miourgos — dimes, the people, and ergon, a work.] 
demo. See demonstrate. 

demobilise, -ise, di-mob'il-iz, v.t. to take out of 
mobilisation: to disband: to discharge from the 
army (co//.):—abbrev. demob'; pr.ft. demobb'ing; 
pa.p, demobbed').—it. demobilm'tion, -s-. [Pfx. 
de-(2).] 

democracy, di-mok'ra-si, n. a form of government 
in which the supreme power is vested in the 
people collectively, and is administered by them 
or by officers appointed by them: the common 
people: a state of society characterised by re¬ 
cognition of equality of rights and privileges: 
political, social or 1^1 equality: in the U.S., 
the Democratic party.—Also democraty (-ok'; 
Milt.). — II. democrat idem’d-krat), one who ad¬ 
heres to or promotes democracy as a principle: 
a member of the Democratic party in the 
United States, the party generally inclining to 
look to the rights of States i^inst centralisation 
of government, and favouring a low tarriff: a 
light four-wheeled cart with several seats (C/.S.; 
also democrat wagon).— adjs. democrat'ic, -aU 
relating to democracy: insisting on equal rights 
and privileges for all.—odv. democrat'ically.— 
Neutral vowels in unaocented ^llables; ei'e-mznt 


mO. demooratifi'abiei, capable of being made 
democratic.— v4. democratise, -ise (ifi-mok'), to 
render democratic.—it. democ'ratiBt, a democrat. 
(Fr. dimocratie—Gr. dimokratH—dimos, the 
people, kratos, strength.] 
demodd, dS-md-dd, (Fr.) out of fashion, 
demoded, dimSd’id, adj- (disparagingly) no lon^r 
in fashion. (Pfx. de- (2).] 

Demogorgcei, di-md-gdr’gan, n. a mysterious in¬ 
fernal deity first mentioned about a.d, 430. 
(Apparentljr Gr. daimdn, deity, CorgS, Gorgon, 
gorges, terrible.] 

demography, di-mog'rs-fi, n. the study of popula¬ 
tion.—«. demog'npher.— at^. demi«raphic (-d- 
graf’ik). (Gr. dimes, the people, graphein, to 
write.] 

demoiselle, dsm-wa-zel', n. a young lady {arch, or 
playful): a graceful kind of crane (Anthropobtes 
Virgo): a dragonfly: a fish of the genus Poma- 
centrus or its family (akin to the wrasses): a 
tiger-shark. [Fr.; see damsel.] 
demolidi, di-mol'ish, v.t. to lay in ruins: to 
destroy, put an end to.— n. demoli'tioa (dem-d-), 
act of pulling down: ruin. [Fr. dimolir —L. 
demdliri, to throw down— di, down, and mdliri, 
to build— mdlis, a heap.] 
demelogy, di-mol’a-Ji, n. demography: the 
theory of the origin and nature of communities. 
[Gr. dimes, people, logos, a discourse.] 
demon, di'man, n. an evil spirit, a devil: some¬ 
times like daemon, a friendly spirit or good 
«nius: a person of great energy or enthusiasm 
tfig.):—fem. di'moness.— adfs. demoniac (di- 
mSn’i-ek); demoniacal Idi-ma-ni’s-kl), pertain¬ 
ing to or like demons or evil spirits: influenced 
by demons.—n. demfi'niac, one possessed by a 
demon or evil spirit.— adv, demonl'acally.— n. 
dCmoni'acism (.-^-sizm), state of being a demo¬ 
niac.— adJ. demfi'nian {Milt.). —n. demb'nianism, 
possession by a demon.-WM(/. demon'ic {di- 
mon'lk; see daemonic).— v.t. di'nionise, -ize, to 
convert into a demon: to control or possess by a 
demon.— ns. dd'moniam, a belief m demons; 
de'monist; ddmonoc'racy, the power of demons; 
d£monol'atry, the worship of demons; db- 
monol'ater; dbmonol'ogy, an account of, or the 
study of, demons and their amsney.— adJs. 
demonolog'ic, -al.— ns. demonorogiit; dbmono- 
mft'nia, a form of mania in which the subject 
believes himself iiossessed by devils; df'monry, 
demoniacal influence. [L. daemdn —Or. dai¬ 
mdn, a spirit, genius; in N.T. and Late Greek, a 
devil; see daemon.] 

demonetise, -ize, di-mon'i-tiz, or -mun', v.t. to 
divest of value as money.— n. demonetis&'tion, 
-Z-. (Pfx. de-(2).] 

demonstrate, dem’an-strat (or dl-mon’strdt), v.t. 
to make manifest: to give proof of: to prove 
with ccilainty: to teach, expound, explain, or 
exhibit by practical means.— v.l. to exhibit one’s 
feelings: td act as demonstrator.— adJ. demon'- 
strable (or dem'an-), that may be demonstrated. 
— ns. demon'strabieness, -stiabil'ity.— adv. de- 
mon'atraUy (or dem'). — ns. demonstri'tion, a 
pointing out: proof beyond doubt: expression 
of the feelings by outward signs: a public 
expression of feelings, as by a nuiss-meeting, a 
procession, etc. {coll, abbrev. demo): show: a 
movement to exhibit military intentiod, or to 
deceive an enemy; a practical lesson or exhibi¬ 
tion.—<u(/. demon'atrative, pointing out (as a 
demonstrative adjective): making evident: 
proving with certainty: of the nature of prottf: 
given to the manifestation of one’s feelings— adv. 
domon'strativdy.— ns. demon'strativeness; de- 
m'oMtritor, one who proves beyond doubt: a 
teacher or assistant who helps students with 
practkal work: one who goes about exhibiting 
the uses and merits of a commodity: one who 
takes part in a public demonstration.— adJ. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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dBiiiM%tnito^* ^temomtimtive. {L. dimdn- 
Urirt, 'iUum~-iU-, iaten., and mOmtri^e, to 
show.} 

damoraliM, -iaa, di^or'»l-lx, v./. to corrupt in 
morals: to lower the morale of—that is. to 
deprive of spirit and confidence: to throw into 
conftision.—«. denwrallsi'tioa, 'B*, act of de* 
moralising: corruption or subversion of morals. 
— ail. demoralts'ing. [Pfh. de> (2).} 
demoe, di'mos, m. the people (esp. contemptu¬ 
ously)—demot'ic, pertaining to the people: 
popular: of a simplified kind of writing dis¬ 
tinguished from the hieratic, or priestly, and 
ftom hieroglyphics {Egypt, ant.). —n. demot'icist, 
a student m demotic script. [Gr. dimos.] 
DcnosdMnic, de-mos-then'ik, ae(l. of or like 
Dimosthenis, the Athenian orator: oratorical: 
eloquent. 

deawte, di-mdt', v./. to reduce in rank.—n. 
demd'tion. [On the analogy of promote; de- 
( 2 ).} 

demount, de-mownf, v.t. to take down firom a 
support, etc.: to tiJce (e.g. a building) to pieces 
in such a way that it can be reassembled.— ad/- 
demoimt'abic. [Pfx. de- (2), mount, to set in 
position.] 

dem ps ter. Same as deemster. [See under deem.] 
dempt, demt {Spens.), pa.p. and pa.t. of deem, 
demukent, dt-mul's»nt, a^. soothing.—n. a medi¬ 
cine that allays irritation. [L. dentulcins, 
-intis — eH, down, mutcire, to stroke, to soothe.] 
demulsify, di-mut'st-fl, v.t. to separate from an 
emulsion: to make resistant to emulsification. 
[Pfx. de- (2). emulsify.] 

demur, dl-mUr', v.l. to hesitate from uncertainty 


natural: to deprive of naturalisation.*-^. 41- 
natnralkk'tion, -a-. [Pfx. da- (2).] 
denature, tU-nd'char, v.t. to change the nature or 
properties of, as a protein by heat Or other treat¬ 
ment: of akmhol, etc., to render unfit for con¬ 
sumption— 11 . deni'turaat, a substance used to 
denature another. [Pfx. d^ (2).] 
decay, dt-nd', obs. form of deny, denial, 
dendron, den'dron, n. a lynching process of a 
nerve-cell.—n. depdrachifa {den'dra-kir, Gr. 
achitis, agate), atborescent agate— atO. den'- 
drlform, tree-like.—n. den'diito (Gr. dendritis, 
of a tree), a tree-like crystaHine aggregate or 
skeleton crystal: a dendron.— mUs. dendrit'ic, 
•al, tree-like, arborescent: marked with bran¬ 
ching figures like plants.— ns. Dendrft'bium (Gr. 
bios, lift), a penus of epiphytic orchids, chiefly of 
tropical Asm; Dminocal'amns (Gr. kahunos, 
cane), a genus of bamboos; deadrechroaoiogy 
iden^d-kron-oVa-Jl), fixing of dates in the past 
by comparative study of the annual growth 
rings in ancient trees; den'droglyph {-gUf\ Gr. 
glyphi, carving), an ancient carving on a tree.— 
adi. den'droid, tree-like.—n. dendrol'atry (Gr. 
latreid, worship), the worship of trees— -atU. 
dendrolog'ical.— ns. dendrorogist; dendrol'ogy, 
a treatise on trees: the natural history of trees; 
dendrom'eter, an instrument for measuring trees; 
Dcn'dn>|diis,(Gr. ophis, snake), a genus of tree- 
snakes, Indian and Australian. [Gr. dendron, 
tree.] 

dene, din, n. a small valley. [See dean (1).] 
dene, den, n. a sandy tract, a dune. [Ety. doubt¬ 
ful.] 

Deneb, den'eb, n. the brightest star in the Con¬ 


or before difficulty: to object.— v.t. {Mitt.) to 
hesitate about:— pr.p. demurr'ing; .pa.t. and 
pa.p. demurred'.— n. a stop; pause, hesitation.— 
atU. denmrr'abie.— n. demurr'age, undue delay 
or detention of a vessel, railway wagon, etc.: 
compensation for such detention: a charge made 
by the Bank of Engiand for exchanging notes or 
gold for bullion; demurr'er, one who demurs: 
a plea in law that, even if the opponent’s facts 
are as he says, they yet do not support his case 
{law). [Fr. demeurer —L. dimorSri, to loiter, 
linger— de-, inten., and morSri, to delay— mora, 
delay.} 

demure, dl-mUr', ad}, sober: staid: modest: 
affectedly modest: making a show of gravity.— 
V./. iSkak.) app., to look demurely. — adv. de- 
mare'ly.—It. dcmure'ness. [O.Fr. meur (Fr. 
mdr)—L. matOrus, ripe; pfx. unexplained.] 
demy, dl-mV, n. before metrication a size of 
printing and writing paper—approximating to 
A2: in U.S. a writmg paper, 21 by 16 in: a 
holder of certain scholarships in Maiidalen 
College, Oxford, orig. allowed half the commons 
assigned to a fellow:— pi. demies'.— n. demy'- 
ship. (Fr. demi —L. dimidium, half—<//r-, apart, 
medius, the middle.] , 

den, den, n. the hollow lair of a wild beast: a pit, 
cave: a haunt of vice or misery: a private 
retreat for work {coll.): a narrow valley, a dean 
{dial.). — v.t, to retire to a den. [O.E. denn, a 
cave, lair; akin to denu, a valley.] 
den, den, {obs.) n. for good-e’en, good-even, 
denary, din’ee-l, ad}, containing or deitending on 
the ttufiiber ten: ten.— n. the number ten: a 
group of ten.-:—«i. denarius {di-n&'rl-as), the chief 
Roman silver coin under the Republic, divided 
into tea asses—about 8d.; translated petmy in 
the N,T.—Whence the use of d. for penny (before 
theintroduction of decimal coinage). [L. 
dtnietus—dinl, ten by ten—:^ecem, ten.] 
d en a nnn a l ise, -iSe, d£-nask'an-sl-lx, v.t. to demive 
bt'mtional rights or character: return from 
ftaft to private ownership.—it. deaationalisft'- 
tk«»««-. [Pft.de-(2).] 

d ee d l iira liBe, -iae, di-moch'»r-»l-h, v.t. to make un- 
' /8te,filr;mi,Mr0iu);mtne;mbte, 


stellation Cygnus.—it. Deneb'ola, a star at the 
uil of the constellation Leo. [Ar. dkanab, tail, 
al-asad, of the lion.] 

denegation, den-l-ga'sksn, n. a dtMlal. [L. dine- 
gare, -alum, to deny— de-, inten., and neg&re, to 
deny.] 

done-bole, den'kdl, n. a prehistoric artificial cham¬ 
ber in the chalk, in Kent, Essex, etc., perhaps a 
flint-mine or a storehouse. [Perh. from dene 
(1), or O.E. Dene, Danes, firom popular associa¬ 
tion; and hole.] 

dengue, deng'gS, it. an acute tropical epidemic 
fever, seldom fatal—also breakbone fever, 
dandy-fever. [Apparently Swahili, dinga.J 
dmial, di-ni’al, n. act of denying: refusal; re¬ 
jection.— adi. deni'able.— n. deni'er. [deny.] 
dtmier, da-nir‘, n. an old small French silver coin 
{Skak.y. also later, a copper coin of the value of 
.ff sou—hence a very trifling sum: a unit of silk, 
rayon, and nylon yam weight (usu. den’i-er). [Fr. 
—L. denOrius.] 

denigrate, den'i-grSt, v.t. to blacken (esp. a 
reputation).— adi- blackened.— ns. denii^^ion; 
den'igritor. [L. di-, inten., nigr&re, to blacken, 
nif^er, black.] 

denim, den'im, n. coloured twilled cotton goods 
for overalls, etc.: (in pi.) a garment made of 
denim. [Fr. de, of, and Nimes.) 
denitrate, di-ni'irSi, v.t. to ftee from nitric acid 
or other nitrogen compounds.— ns. denitri'tion; 
denitriflci'tion, removal of nitrogen or its com¬ 
pounds; deai'triflcfitor.— v.t. dml'trify. [Pfx. 
de- (2).] 

denizen, den'i-zn, n. an inhabitant (human or 
animal): one admitted to the rights of a citizen: 
a wild plant, probably foreign, that keeps its 
footing: a naturalised foreign word, etc.—^Also 
adi. — v.t. to make a denizmi: to provide with 
occupants.—v./. to inhabit.— ns. denizA'tion, act 
of making one a citizen; dcn'isensbip. [O.Fr. 
rUinzein-^elnz, dens (Fr. dans), within—L. di 
Intus, from within.1 

dennet, den'lt, n. a light gig. [Prob. a surname.] 
denominate, dt-nom'InSt, vJ. to give a tiame to: 
to Call.—<u0. denom'inaUe.—ft. denominl'tioB, 

fbr; mate; m6bn,fdbt: dken (then) 
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th«Mt of naming: aiMme or title; acoHection 
cf individuals called by the same name: a sect. 
— aid. deaomini'tiottai, belonging to a denomin* 
ation or sect.— n. denomini'tionaUsm, a. denom* 
{national or class spirit or polfey: devotion to 
the interests of a sect.—<n(i. denmn'inative. 
giving or having a title.— adv. denom'inatively.— 
ff. denom'initor, he who, or tiiat which, gives a 
name: the lower number in a vulgar fraction, 
which names the paiss into which the integer is 
divided (arith .).—common denominator, number 
that is a multiple of each of the denominators of 
a set of fractions, esp. the least: something that 
makes comparison, communication, agreement, 
etc., possible. (L. de-, intens., ndminare, to 
name— nomen, name.] 

denote, di~n6t\ v.t. to note or mark off: to indi* 
cate by a sign: to signify or mean: to indicate 
the objects comprehended in a class (/og.).— ad}. 
den&'table.— v.t. dd'ndtate, to denote.— n. ddno- 
ti'tion (/og.), that which a word denotes, in 
contradistinction to that which it connotes .— 
ad/. denS'tative (or di'). — adv. dend'tatively (or 
de'). —R. doiAte'ment {Shak.), a sign or indication. 
(Fr. dinoter —L. dimtare, ~atum-^e, inten., and 
notare.] 

ddnouement, dd-ndd-md, n. the unravelling of a 
plot or story: the issue, event, or outcome. [Fr. 
denouement or denoumenf, dinouer, O.Fr. 
desHoer, to untie—L. dis-, noddre, to tie— nodus, 
a knot.] 

denounce, di-nowns', v.t. to inform against or 
accuse publicly: to inveigh against: to proclaim 
as imminent: to notify formally termination of 
(treaties, etc.): to announce (obs.): to give 
formal notice of a claim for mining rights 
covering {U.S.; through Sp.).— ns. denounce'* 
ment, denunciation; denounc'er. [Fr. denoncer 
—L. denuntiare — de-, inten., and nuntidre, to 
announce.] 

de novo, de no’vo, dd nd'ivd, (L.) anew, 
dense, dens, thick, close, compact: impene¬ 
trably stupid.— adv. denae'ly.— ns. dense'ness; 
dan'ity, the quality of being dense: the propor¬ 
tion of a mass to bulk or volume: the quantity 
of matter per unit of bulk; densim'eter, an 
instrument for measuring the relative density or 
the closeness of grain of a substance. [L. 
dinsus, thick, dense.] . 

dent, den/, n. and v.t. Same as dint, dunt. (€k>n- 
fused with next.] 

dent, dent, n. a notch.— v.t. to notch.— adj. 
dent'al, pertaining to or concerned with the teeth 
or dentistry: produced by the aid of the teeth.— 
n. a sound pronounced by applying the tongue 
to the teeth or (loosely) the gums.— ns. Dent'- 
Uiam, a genus of scaphopod molluscs with shell 
like an elephant’s tusk—^tooth-shell or tusk- 
shell; Dcnti'ria, the cruciferous toothwort.— 
adJ. dent'ary, belonging to dentition: bearing 
teeth.— n. a bone of the lower jaw of some 
vertebrates usually bearing teeth.— ad/s. dent'ate, 
-d, toothed: notched: set as with teeth.— ns. 
deati'tion, condition of being dentate: a tooth¬ 
like projection; dent'el (see demil); dent'ex, a 
strongly toothed voracious fish akin to perch, 
found in the Mediterranean: dent'icle, a small 
tooth-like structure: a dentil.— ad/s. demic'ul&te, 
-d, notched: having dentils.— n. denticuli'tion. 
— adj. doit'iform, having the form of a tooth or 
of teeth.— n. dent'ifrice (L. fricdre, to rub), a 
substance used in rubbing or cleaning the teeth— 
toothpaste or tooth-powder,— ad/- demig'erous 
{-O’), bearing teeth.— n. dent'il, a denticle: one 
of a series of square blocks or projections as in 
the bed-moulding of a cornice of columns.— 
Also dent'el.— ad/, dentilin'gual (L. lingua, 
tongue), formed between the teeth and the 
tongue, at th in thin, this. — n. a consonant so 
formea.— n. dent'ine (-Ai), the substance of 
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which teeth are mainly composed.—iM(f. dea- 
titee'tral (L. rdstrum, a bealt), with notd^ Uil. 
—Its. dem'iatt one qualified to treat diseases Ad 
malformations of, and injuries to, teem; 
dent'istry, the art or work ofa dentist; dam'ition, 
the cutting or growing of teeth: the confor¬ 
mation, number, and arrangement of the teeth. 
— adj. dem'oid (Gr. eidas, form), formed or 
shaped like a tooth.— n. dem'ure, a set of (esp. 
artificial) teeth.—dental formula, a formula 
showing the number and distribution of the 
different kinds of teeth in an animal’s jaws. [L. 
dens, dentis, a tooth; dim. denticulus.] 
demelle, den-teV, dd-tel, n. lace, lacework: an 
ornamental pattern or border resembling lace 
and featuring tootiied outlines, used in decora¬ 
ting book covers. (Fr., lit. little tooth—O.Fr. 
dentele, dim. of dent, tooth.] 
denude, dt-ndd’, in U.S. also -nood’, v.t. to make 
nude or naked: to lay bare.— n. draudation {den- 
a-dd'sh»n), a making nude or twre: the wearing 
away of rocks whereby the underlying rocks are 
laid bare (geol.). [L. ddnUddre-de-, inten., 
nUddre, -dtum, make naked.] 
denunciate, dl-nun’s(h)l-dt, v.t. to denounce.—a. 
denuncii'tion, any formal declaration: act of 
denouncing: a threat; denna'ditor, one who 
denounces.— adj. denun'datoiy, containing a 
denunciation: threatening. [L. dinuncidre or 
denuntiare', see denounce.] 
deny, di-nV, v.t. to gainsay or declare not to be 
true: to reject: to refuse: to refuse to admit: to 
refuse a visitor access to: to disown:—pr.p. 
deny'ing; pa.r. and pa.p. denied'.— adv. doiy'- 
ingly.—deny oneself, to refuse to allow oneself 
gratification: to exercise self-denial. [¥t.dinier 
—L. denegdre — de-, inten., and negdre, to say 
no.] 

Deo, de'd, dd'd, (L.) to, for, with God.—^Deo 
favcnte, ff-ven'te, -we^'td, with God’s favour; 
Deo gratias, grd'shi-as, grd’ti-ds, thanks to God; 
Deo Optimo Maximo (abbrev. D.O.M.), 
op'ti-md, mak'si-md, mak’si-mo, to God, the best, 
the greatest (the motto of the Benedictines); 
Deo volente (abbrev. D.V.), vo-len'ti, wo-len'td, 
God willing. 

deobstnient, df-ob’strdd-snt, (med.) adJ. removing 
obstructions.—Also n. [L. d€, away; see ob¬ 
struct.] 

deoch-an-doriuB, dohk'on dd'ris, dd', n. a stirrup- 
cup, a parting cup.—Also doch-aa-doria, doch- 
an-dorach (shh), deudi-an-dorit. [Gael, deoch, 
drink, an, the, dorms, gen. of dorus, door.] 
deodand, de'd^and, n. in old English law, a 
personal chattel which had been the immediate 
accidental cause of the death of a human being, 
forfeited to the crown for pious uses. [L. ded, to 
God, dandum, that must be given— ddre, to give.) 
deodar, de'd-ddr, n. a cedar {Cedrus Deodara) of 
the Himalayas, much praised by Indian poets. 
[Sans, devavddru, divine tree.] 
d^ate, de’d-ddt, n. a gift to God: extended to 
mean a gift from God. [L. ded, to God (d Ded, 
by Cod), datum, given, pa.p. of ddre, to give.] 
deodorise, -ixe, de-d'd»r-iz, v.t. to take the odour 
or smell fh>m.— ns. deS'dorant, deS'doriser, -x-, a 
substance that destroys or conceals unpleasant 
smells; deS'dorish'tion, -x-. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
demtology, de-on-tol’e-Ji, n. the science of duty, 
ethics.— adJ. deontolog'kal {-to-loj'). —^n. deon- 
tol'ogist. [Gr. deon, -ontds, neut. pr.p. of deein, 
to be necessary, to behave, logos, discourse.] 
dcoppilate, tU-op’i-ldt, v.t. to free from obstruc¬ 
tion.—fi. deoppiii'tlon.— ad/, deopp'ihitiv*. [Pfx.' 
de- (2).] 

deoxidate, di-oks'l-ddt, v.t. to take oxygmt fiom, 
or reduce.—^Also deox'idise, -ize.—demtidt'tioa; 
deoxidi'ger, -x-, a substance that deoxidiseB.— vj. 
deoxygeaato {dd-oks’lj-en-dt), to dqirive of 
oxygen.—Also dcox'ygeaise, -ixe.—flfk. deoxy-, 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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containing' Im-oxygen. d a oxy rib o nucleic acida 
noeleio acids contain- 
pg daoxyriboae (su^), consisting of complex 
molecules, present in chromosomes of all plant 
and animal cells, and carrying in coded form 
instructions for passing on of hereditary charac* 
teristics—abbrev. DNA. (PfV. de- (2).] 
depaiot, di-puM’, (5pew.) v.r. to paint: depict. 

[Fr. d^tndre —^L. dfplng/re; see depict.l 
d^rt, di-part', v.i. to go away: to quit or leave: 
to die: to separate from one another (obs.). — v.t. 
(obs.) to separate, divide.—n. (Shak.; Spens.) 
departure, parting.—its. depart'er; depart'ing; 
depart'nv, act of departing: a going away from 
a place: deviation: the distance in nautical 
miles made good by a ship due east or west: 
death.—a new departure, a change of purpose or 
method, a new course of procedure; the depar* 
ted, the deceased. [Fr. dipartlr —L. dis-, apart, 
and partire (partiri), to part, to divide.] 
department, dl-part'm»nl, n. a part: a special or 
allotted function, sphere of activity, duty, or 
competence; a section of an administration, 
university, office of other organisation: a 
division of a country, esp. of France.— adl. 
departmental (di^fart-ment'l), —v.f. department'- 
alise, ‘ize, to form into separate departments: to 
deal with by allotting a specific share to different 
departments.—n. ^partment'alism, too strict 
division of work among departments with little 
intercommunication.—odv. departmcnt'ally.—de* 
partment store (orig. U.S.), a big shop selling a 
variety of goods in different departments. [Fr. 
dipartemeni — d^parlir (see depart).] 
depasture, di-pas’chrr, v.t. to eat bare: to put to 
pasture: to afford pasture for.— v.i. to graze. 
[Pfx. de- (2).] 

depauperise, -ize, di-po’p^r-iz, v.t. to remove from 
the state of pauper.—v.r. depau'perate. to im¬ 
poverish.—impoverished. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
ddpdche, da-pesh, (Fr.) dispatch, message, 
depeinct, di-pant', (Spens.) v.t. to paint, [depaint.] 
depend, di-pend', v.i. to hang down: to be sus¬ 
tained by or connected with anything; to be 
pending: to rely: to rest.—nd;. d^nd'able, that 
may be depended on.— ti. depend'ant (also -ent), 
one who depends on another for support or 
otherwise: a hanger-on.— adj. depend'ent (also 
-ant), depending, relying, contingent, relative : 
awaiting settlement.— ns. depend'ence (rarely 
-ance), state of being dependent: reliance, 
trust: that on which one depends: a quarrel or 
duel pending; depeod'ency, that which depends; 
connected consistency (,shak.): A foreign terri¬ 
tory dependent on a country, a kind of subordi¬ 
nate colony without self-government: depen¬ 
dence (rarely; Shak. depend'acie, submissive- 
ness).— adj. depend'ing, still undetermined.— 
adv. depend'ingly. [Fr. d^pendre —L. dependire 
— df, from, and pendere, to hang.] 
depersonalise, -ize, de-pHr'san^l-h, v.t. to take 
away the characteristics of personality of. [Pfx. 
de- (2).] 

dephiegmate, di-fleg'mot, (old chem.) v.t. to free 
from water: to concentrate, rectify.— ns. de- 
phlcgmfl'tion (de-); dephlegmi'tor. [Pfx. de- 
(2).l 

dephlogiaticate, de-flo-jis'ti-k&t, v.t. to deprive 
of phlogiston.—dephlogisticated air, Priestley’s 
name for oxygen. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
depict, di-pikt', v.t .to paint carefully: to make 
a likeness of: to describe minutely.— ns. de- 
pict'e*, -or; depic'tion.— a^. depict'ive. [L. 
difflng^e, dipictum — de-, inten., ptngtre, to 
paint.] 

dwicture, d/-pM:'cAar, v.f. to picture: to paint: to 
■ represent.— n. detecting, representation. [Pfx. 
de- (3), and picture vb.] 

depilate, dep'i-ldt, v.t. to remove the hair from.— 
■M, depili'tion, removal or loss of hair; depila¬ 


tory (dl^pU’g-tar-l), an application for removing 
siqjerfluous hairs,— adj. possessing this quality. 
[L. diplUrt, Stum — di, oat, pihis, hair.] 
deplete, di-pwl', v.t. to empty, reduce, exhaust.— 
n. d^iiC'tion, the act of emptying or exhausting: 
the act of relieving congestion or plethora (med.). 
— adjs. depM'tive, depli'tory. [L. deplire, d/ple- 
tum, to empty, di-, neg., pUre, to fill.] 
deplore, dl-pidr', -plSr', v.t. to feel or express deep 
grief for: to disapproveatrongly of: to give up 
as hopeless (obs.).— a4/. deplor'abic, lamentable; 
sad: hopelessly bad.— n. deplor'aUeneas.— adv. 
deplor'ably.—n. deplori'tion (dep-, dip-), lamen¬ 
tation.— adv. deplor'ingly. [L. dipidrdre — di-, 
inten., pIdrSre, to weep.] 

deploy, di-ploV, v.t. to unfold; to open out or 
extend: to spread out and place strategically 
(any forces)— v.i. to open: to extend from 
column into line, as a body of troops.— ns. 
deploy', deploy'ment. [Fr. diployer —L. dis-, 
apart, and plieSre, to fold.] 
deplume, di-pISom', v.t. to take the plumes or 
feathers from.—n. depluma'tion (di-). [Pfx. de- 
( 2 ).] * 

depolarise, -ize, d^pd'hr-iz, v.t. to deprive of 
polarity.—n. depolarisft'tion, -z-. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
depone, di-pdn', vt. to lay down: to deposit: to 
testify upon oath.— adj. depd'nent (gram.), 
having a passive form but active signification (as 
if having laid aside the passive—really middle or 
reflexive—meaning).— n. a deponent verb: one 
who makes a deposition, esp. under oath, or 
whose written testimony is used as evidence in a 
court of justice. [L. depdnire; pr.p. depdnins, 
-entls — de, down, pdnire, to place, lay.] 
depopulate, di-, di-pop'u-ldt, v.t. to overrun and 
lay waste (obs.)’. to deprive of population, to 
dispeople.— v.i. to become dispeopled.— adj. de¬ 
populated.— ns. depopula'tion, act of depopula¬ 
ting: havoc: destruction; depop'ulator. [L. 
depopulari, Stus — di-, inten., and popiriari, to 
swarm over, to spread over a country, said of 
hostile people (L. populus) —hence to ravage, to 
destroy; later understood as to deprive of 
people.] 

deport, di-, de-port', -port', v.t. to transport, to 
exile: to expel (e.g. as an undesirable alien).— n. 
deportft'tion. [Fr. diporter —L. deportare — di-, 
away, and portare, -atum, to carry.] 
deport, di-port' -port', v.t. to behave (reft.). — n. 
deport'ment, behaviour: bearing; manners. 
[O.Fr. deporter —L. de-, inttn., portare, to carry.] 
depose, dl-pdz', v.t. to remove from a high station: 
to degrade: to set down; to remove: to attest: 
to examine or put upon oath (Shak.). — v.i. to 
bear witness: to swear (Shak.). — adj. depos'able. 
— n. depos'al. [Fr. diposer —L. de, from, 
pausare, to pause, (late) to place.] 
deposit, di-poz'it, v.t. to put or set down; to place: 
to lay: to lay up or past: to entrust: to lodge 
as a pledge: to lay down as a coating, bed, vein 
or the like:— n. that which is deposited or put 
down; an accumulation by sedimentation, pre¬ 
cipitation, sublimation, or other natural means: 
something entrusted to another's care, esp. 
money put in a bank; a pledge; a bailment 
where one entrusts goods to another to be kept 
without recompense (in Scots law, depoaitl'tion): 
the state of being deposited.— ns. depot'itary, a 
person with whom anything is left for safe 
keeping; a guardian—sometimes depot'itory.— 
adj. depos'itlve.— ns. depos'itor; depos'itory, a 
place where anything is deposited—sometimes 
depos'itary.—^dvos'it-raceipt', a receipt for 
money deposited in a bank, etc. [L. dipdsitum, 
placed— dipdnire, di, down, and pdnire, to 
place.] 

deposition, dip-s-zlsh'sn, n. act of deposing: act 
of deponing: declaration, testimony taken 
authoritatively, to be used as a substitute for the 
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depot 

production of the witness in open court; re* 
moval; act of depositing; what is deposited, 
sediment, [deposit; blended with root of de¬ 
pose.] 

depot, ddpAt, dep’d, dl~p5', da'po or di’po, n. a 
place of I deposit: a storehouse: a military 
station where stores are kept and recruits 
trained; the headquarters of a regiment; the 
portion of a regiment left at home; a railway 
station (t/.5.); a place where buses or tram-cars 
are kept. [Fr. dip6t~L. dipdngrt, -pdsitum, to 
put down, to place.] 

deprave, d/-prdv', v.r. to represent as bad (obs.): 
to make bad or worse; to corrupt.— n. deprava¬ 
tion idep-r9-va‘sh»n), act of depraving; sute of 
being depraved: depravity.— adj. deprived’, 

corrupt.— adv. deprav'edly.— ns. depriv'edness; 
deprive'ment, vitiation.—.adv. depriv'ingly.— n. 
depravity (di-prav'l-li), a vitiated or corrupt state 
of moral character; extreme wickedness; cor¬ 
ruption; the hereditary tendency of man toward 
sin (theol.): original sin (/Aeo/.). [L. depravare 
— di-, inten., pravus, bad.] 

deprecate, dep'ri-kat, v.r. to try to ward off by 
prayer; to desire earnestly the prevention or re¬ 
moval of: to invoke or beseech with a view to 
the averting or withholding of evil: to regret 
deeply: to argue or protest against.— adj- 
dep'recable, to be deprecated.— n. depreci'tion, 
act of deprecating, earnest prayer, esp. a special 
petition against some evil, in litanies.— adv. 
dep'recatingly.— adjs. dep'recative, dep'reca- 
tory.— n. dep'recator. [L. deprecari, -dtus — de, 
away, and precari, to pray.] 

depreciate, di-pre'shi-at, v.t. to lower the worth 
of: to undervalue: to disparage.—v.r. to fall in 
value.—It. dcprecia'tion (s{h)i-d'shin), the falling 
of value: disparagement.— adjs. deprd'ciative, 
depre'eiatory, tending to depreciate or lower.— 
n. depre'eiator. [L. depretiare, -atum—de, down, 
and pretium, price.] 

depredate, dep'ri-dat, v.t. to plunder or prey 
upon: to rob: to lay waste: to devour.— ns. 
depredft'tion, act of plundering; state of being 
depredated; dep'rcd&tor.— adj. depredatory (di- 
pred’at-i-ri). [L. dipraedari, -dtus—de-, inten., 
and praedSri — praeda, plunder.] 

deprehend, dep-ri-hend', (obs.) v.t. to catch, seize; 
to apprehend; to detect. [L.depraehendire — di-, 
aside, and praehendfre, to take.] 

depress, di-pres', v.t. to press down: to let down: 
to lower: to cause to sink: to humble: to make 
subject: to dispirit or cast a gloom over.— n. 
depress'ant, that which lowers activity: a seda¬ 
tive: a chemical that causes a mineral to sink in 
flotation (mining). —Also adj.—adj. depressed', 
pressed down: lowered: flattened or slightly 
hollowed: humbled: dejected: dispirited.— adj. 
depress'ing, able or tending to depress.— adv. 
depress'ingiy.— ns. depression (di-presh'an), a 
falling in or sinking: a lowering: a region of low 
barometric pressure: a hollow: abasement: de¬ 
jection; a reduced condition of trade and pros¬ 
perity.— adj. depress'ivc, tending to depress.— n. 
depress'or, an oppressor: that which lowers 
activity: a muscle that draws dowii: a surgical 
instrument for pressing down.—depressed area, 
a region suffering from depression of trade: a 
region of specially heavy unemployment. [L. 
deprimlre, -pressum — de, down, premire, to 
press.] 

deprive, di-priv', v.t. to dispossess: to keep out 
of enjoyment: to degrade (esp. aclergyman) from 

offloe: to bereave_ adj. depciv'able.—as. de- 

priv'al, deprivation (dep'ri- or di'pri-), act of 
depriving: state of being deprived; degradation 
from office: loss: bereavement; suffering from 
hardship.— adi. depriv'ative.— n. deprive'ment. 
(L.L. diprivare^ to degrade—L. di, from, and 
prtvire, to deprive— privus, one’s own.] 


Mqr 

de profundia, di pr»~fiin’dls, di pro^fd^’dls, (L.) 
adv. out of the depths—'Psahn exxx. . 

depth, d!epf/i, A. deepness: the measure of deeptmss 
down or inwards: a deep place: intensity: the 
innermost or intensest part, as depth of winter: 
abstruseness t extent of sagacity and penetration. 
— adi. depth'less, having no depth: bottomless.— 
depth'-bomb, -charge, a powerful bomb that ex¬ 
plodes under water (dropped over or near sub¬ 
marines).—in d^h, extending far inwards: (of 
defence) consisting of several successive lines; 
extensive(ly) and thorougMIy); out of one's 
depth, in water where one cannot touch bottom, 
or too deep for one's safety: beyond one's 
understanding; the depths, the lowest pitch of 
humiliation and misery. [Not in O.E.; possibly 
O.N. dypth; or formed from deep, on analogy 
of length, etc.] 

depurate, dep'u-rat, di-pi'rat, v.t, to puriiy.-^ 
adj. and n. dep'urant.— ns. ^ur&'don; 

Orator.— n. and adj. depurative (dep'u-ra-tiv, 
di-pur’a-tiv). — adj. depQ'ratory. [L.L. depQrare, 
-atum, to purify—L. de-, inten., and pirure, to 
purify— purus, pure.] 

depute, di-pit', v.t. to appoint or send as a sub¬ 
stitute or agent: to send with a special commis¬ 
sion; to make over (one’s authority).—4<(i. 
(dep’ut) in Scotland, appointed deputy (as in 
sheriff-depute —often simply the depute). — n, 
deputation (dep-u-ta'shan), act of detuiting: the 
person or persons deputed or appointed to 
transact business for another: a body of persons 
sent to state a case: the privilege of shooting 
game, or a document granting it, formerly given 
by the lord of a manor, nominally as to a game- 
keeper. - v.t. dep'utise, -ize, to appoint as deputy. 
—I’./, to act as deputy.— n. dep'uty, one deputed 
or appointed to act for another, esp. (London) 
for an alderman or (U.S.) for a sheriff: a dele¬ 
gate or representative, or substitute: a legislator, 
member of a chamber of deputies: one who 
attends to protective arrangements in a coal¬ 
mine. [L. deputare, to prune, (later) to select.] 
deracialise, -Ize, de'rash'al-ii, ya-liz, v.t. to divest 
of racial character. (Pfx. de- (2) and racial.] 
deracinate, dc-ras'i-nit, v.t. to root up.— adj. 
deracini (da-ras-e-na; Fr.), uprooted. [Fr. 
deraciner —L. de, from, L.L. radkina, dim. of 
L. radix, a root.] 
deraign. See darraigne. 

derail, di-ril', v.t. to cause to leave the rails.—v.i. 
to go off the rails.— ns. derail'er; derail'mcnt. 
[Pfx. de- (2).] 

derailleur (gear), da-ra-yaer, n. a variable bicycle- 
gear depending on a mechanism by means of 
which the chain can be transferred from one 
sprocket wheel to another of different size. [Fr. 
derailler, to derail.] 

derange, di-ranj‘, v.t, to put out of place or order: 
to disorder: to make insane.— adj. deranged', 
disordered* insane.— n. derange'ment, disorder: 
insanity: obs. psychiatric term for psychosis. 
[Fr. diranger — de- (L. dis-), asunder, ranger, to 
rank.] 

derate, de-rit', v.t. to relieve (wholly or partially) 
from local rates.— n. and adJ. derat'ing. [Pfx. 
de- (2).] 

deration, de-ru'shan, v.t. to free from rationing. 
[Pfx. de- (2).) 

deray, di-ta', (obs.) v.t. to derange.— v.i. to go 
wild.— n. tumult, disorder. [O.Fr. desreer — 
des-, neg., and rei, roi, order; see array.] 

Derby, ddr’bi, n. a kind of porcelain made at 
Derby, a horse-race held annually on Epsom 
Downs (from Derby stakes, instituted by Earl of 
Derby, 1780): (dur'bi) one run at Churchill 
Downs. Kentucky: anj^ race attracting much 
interest, or a keen sporting contest, esp. one of 
local importance: (dir’bi; (/.5.), a bowler hat: 
a strong type of boot.—Derby dog, a dog straying 
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on a raoe-course; an intruder or «i interruption 
(Jig.y, DerInnUnmdci a form off goitre; DerlV' 
■Um Bpar, fluorite. 

der^doing, dur'ddb'iHg, {Spens.) ad/, doing daring 
deeds. {See derring-do.f 

dote, dears, dir, (obs.) Y.t. to injure.— n. (Spens.) 
injury. (O.E. dertan.J 

da rdgle. d» regl', (Fr.) ad/, and adv. according to 
rule. 

derelict, der'i-likt, adj. forsaken: abandoned, 
falling in ruins: neglectful of duty (chiefly U.S.). 
H. anything (esp. a ship) forsaken or abandoned. 
—n. derdic'tion, act of forsaking, unfaithfulness 
or remissness: state of being abandoned: land 

E ined from the water by a change of water-line. 

>. direHnauire, -licUan—di’, inten., re-, behind, 
and Unqulre, to leave.] 

derciigionise, -ize, de-rl-lij'sn-lz, to make ir- 
^elmious. (Pfx. de- (2).] 
oeride, di-rid‘, v.t. to laugh at: to mock.—n. 
derid'er.— ad/, derid'ingly.— n. derision (di-rizh'- 
an), act of deriding: mockery: a laughing- 
Bto^.— ad/s. derisive (dl-ris'lv, or -riz'), scoffing; 
deris'ory, scoffing: ridiculous.— adv. derls'ivev 
(or -rte').— n. deris'iveness (or -riz'). [L. dirldire, 
-risum—di-, inten., and ridire, to laugh.] 
de rigueur, d> ri-gcer, (Fr.) ad/, and adv. required 
hy strict etiquette, or by fashion, etc. 
denskai, derisive, etc. See deride, 
derive, di-riv', v.t. to conduct, draw, take, obtain, 
or receive (from a source or origin): to bring 
down (upon oneself; SAnk.): to infer: to trace to 
an ori^n.— v.i. to descend or issue.— ad/, deriv'- 
able.— adv. ietn'My.—sad/- derivate (der'i-vat), 
derived.— n, a derivative.— n. deriva'tion, act of 
deriving: a drawing off: the tracing of a word to 
its root: source: that which is derived: descent 


part of a law—stf, down, frqm, and rofdre, to 
prop<^ a law.] 

derrick, der’ik, n. an arrangement for hoisting 
materials, by a boom stayed from a central 
post: a framework or tower over g borehole 
orthelike.—v.r.tolufr(tfaeiib ofacrane). [From 
Derr/ck, a ITth-dentury hanjnnan.] 
derridre, der-yer, der’t-ar, (Fr.) n. the behind, 
buttocks. 

derring-do, derring do, doe, der'ing-d6i, (false 
archaic) n. daring action.— adf. der-do'ing.— n. 
derr'ing doo'er. [Spmser mistook Lydgate’s 
dorryng do, i.e. daring (to) do (misprinted 
derrynge do) for a noun.] 

derringer, der'in-Jar, n. a short American' pistol. 
[Inventor’s name.] 

Derris, det'is, n. a tropical genus of papilionaceous 
plants whose roots yield an insecticide powder. 
[Gr. derris, a leather coat.] 
der tag, dar Idkh, tdg, (Ger.) n. the day when the 
struggle begins (orig., in Germany, the day when 
a career of conquest by Germany was to begin), 
derth, durth, (Spens.) n. Same as dearth, 
derv, tUirv, n. diesel engine fuel oil. (From diesel 
engined road vehicle.] 

dervish, dur'vish, n. a member of one of numerous 
Mahommedan fraternities, professing poverty 
and leading an austere life. [Turkish dervish — 
Pers. darvish, a dervish—lit., a poor man.] 
dAsagriment, daz-ag-ra-mS, (Fr.) n. something 
disagreeable. 

desalinate, de-saVin-&t, v.t. to remove salt from 
(esp. sea water).— ns. desalini'tion; desaTinator. 
[Pfx. de- (2).] 

desalt, di'so/t’, v.t. to remove salt from.—n. 
de’sait'ing. [Pfx. de-(2).] 
descant, des'kant, n. an accompaniment above 


or evolution of man or animals.— adJ. derivi'- 
tional.— n. deriv&'tionist.— a^. derivative (di- 
riv’a-tiv), derived or taken from something else: 
not radical or original.— n. that which is derived: 
a word formed from another word.— adv. deriv'a- 
tively. [Fr. diriver —L. derivare — de, down, 
from, rivus, a river.] 

derm, d&rm, n, the true skin—also der'ma, der'- 
mis.— ad/s. der'mal, demwt'ic, der'mic, pertain¬ 
ing to the skin: consisting of skin.— n.pl. Der- 
map'tera, an order of insects with fore wings, when 
present, in the form of firm elytra—the earwigs; 
— ns. dermati'tis, inflammation of the skin; 
dermat'ogen (hot.), the layer from which epi¬ 
dermis is formed at the growing-point; derma- 
toglyph'icB, skin patterns, esp. of the skin on the 
under-surfaces of the hands and feet: the 
science of the study of skin patterns; dermatog'- 
raphy, anatomical descrifrtion of the skin— 
also dermog'raphy.— ad/s. der'matoid, of the 
form of skin: skin-like; dermatolog'ical.— ns. 
dermatorogist; dermatol'ogy, the branch of 
science that treats of the skin; der'matuphyte, 
a parasitic fungus of the skin; Dermop'tera, an 
order of mammals, the flying Idmurs, sometimes 
included in Insectivora. [Gr. derma, -atos, the 
skin.] 

dem. See dnm. ... 

dem, deam, ddrn, (arch, and dial.) ad/, secret: 
hidden: dreadful (Shak.). — n. secrecy: hiding. 
— ad/s. dera'ful, deam'ful, solitary: mournful.— 
advs. dem'ly, deam'ly, secretly: sorrowfully: 
grievously. [O.E. dyrne, derne, secret.]' 

dirtier, der-nyS, (Fr.) ad/- last.—-dernier cri (kri), 
tm last word (lit. cry), the latest fashion; 
dHBier ressoit (res-sdr), a last resort. 

derogate, der'd-gOt, v.i. to lessen by taking away: 
todMract.— ad/. (Shak.) degenerate.— adv. der'o- 
Mtely (Shak.), in a derogatory manner.— n. 
MMgft'tioii, a takitig from: (fraction: de- 
pidMttion— adv. diitogateriiy (di-rog’a-tar-l-ll). 
—4i.='4orog'atoriBess.—<K(i. derog^atory, detract- 
ingjl’j^jurious.. [L. dfrogdre, -Stum, to rqpeal 
■*' /!Ue,f3r; mf, hOr Omr); mine; mdie. 


and harmonising with the air: counterpoint 
(obs.): a discourse or disquisition under several 
heads.— v.i. descant' (Shak. des'), to sing a 
descant: to discourse at length: to comment. 
[O.N.Fr. descant —L. dis-, apart, and cantos, a 
song.} 

descend, di-send', y.i. to climb down: to pass 
from a higher to a lower place or condition: to 
pass from general to particulars: to make an 
invasion: to be derived.— v.t. to go down upon, 
to traverse downwards.— n. descend'ant, one who 
descends, as offspring from an ancestor.— ad/s. 
descend'trd, derived by descent; descend'ent, 
going down: proceeding from an ancestor; 
desc^'ible (also -able), that may descend or be 
descended: capable of transmission by inherit¬ 
ance, heritable.— ad/- dcscend'ing.— n. (Shak.) 
lineage.— n. descen'sion.— ad/, descen'slonal.— n. 
descent', act of descending: transmission by 
succession: motion or progress downward: 
slope: a raid or invasion: derivation from an 
ancestor: a generation, a degree in genealogy: 
descendants collectively.—descent from the cross, 
a picture representing Christ being taken down 
from the cross. [Fr. descendre —L. discendire 
— de, down, scandire, to climb.] 

describe, dl-skrib', v.t. to trace out or delineate: 
to give an account of.— ad/, describ'able.— ns. 
describ'er; description (di-skrlp’shan^, act of 
describing: an account of anything in words: 
(loosely) sort, class, or kind.— aed- descrip'tive, 
containing description.— adv. descrip'tively.—n. 
descrip'tiveness. [L. discribire—^i, down, 
scribire, scrlptum, to write.] 

descrive, di-skriv', (obs.) v.t. to describe. [O.Fr. 
descrivre —^L. discribire.] 

descry, dt-skrV, v.t. to reveal (Spens.): to discover 
by the eye: to espy:—^pr.p. descry'hig; pa.(. and 
pa.p. descried'.— n. discovery: a thing dis¬ 
covered (Shak.). [App. two words: O.Fr. 
descrire for descrivre —L. discribire, and O.Fr. 
descrier, decryer, proclaim, announce— des-, de-, 
and crier, to cry; cf. describe, decry.] 

/8r; mBie; mi8n,/d6t; dhen (tiwn) 
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dMccnto, dsM’t-krU, v.t. to divert from a nsred 
purpose: to proftne.— tu. des'ecratw, •or; 
oesMri'tiim, act of desecrating: profiination. 

{ Coined on the analogy of consecrate—L. di, 
him. L; diucrdre mttnt conseeratet] 
d ese gr egate. v.t. to abolish raciat 

segregation in (e.g. a university).—n. desegre- 
gd'thm. [Pfk. d^^).] 

desensitise, -ire. di-sen’sit-ii, v./. and v./. to make 
or become less sensitive. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
deeerpidine. di-s&rp’t-din, din, n. a synthetic seda¬ 
tive drug of which the natural base is Rauwolfia 
serpentina. 

desert, di-zdrt', n. that which is deserved: claim 
to reward: merit.— ad). desert'loBs, without 
merit. [O.Fr., pa.p. of deservir; see deserve.] 
desert, dl-zurt’, v.t. to leave: to forsake.— v.i. to 
run away: to quit a service, as the army, without 
permission.— ns. desert'er, one who deserts or 
quits a service without permission; deser'tion. 
act of deserting: state of being deserted: wilful 
abandonment of a legal or moral obligation.— 
desert the diet. (Scots law) to give up a charge. 
[L. diserire, disertum — de-, neg., and serlre, to 
bind.] 

desert, dez’srt, ad), deserted: desolate: unin¬ 
habited: uncultivated.— n. a desolate or barren 
tract: a waste: a solitude.—desert pea. an 
Australian glory-pea (Clianthus) with purple- 
spotted scarlet flower; desert rat. (from the 
divisional sign, a jerboa) a soldier of the British 
7th Armoured Division with service in North 
Africa in 1941-42. [O.Fr. desert —L. disertum, 
diserire. to desert, unbind.] 
deserve. di-zHrv', v.t. to be entitled to by merit: 
to merit.— v.t. to be worthy of nentd.—adl. 
deserved'.— adv. deserv'edly.— ad)_. deserv'ing. 
worthy.— adv. deserv'ingly, according to desert: 
Justly. [O.Fr. deservir —L. diservire — de, inten., 
servire, to serve.] 

desexualise. -ize, di-seks'd-al- ".t. to deprive of 
sexual character or quality. .'x. de- (2).] 
ddshabilld. Same as dishabiilt 
desiccate, des'i-kat, formerly di-sik'St, v.t. to dry 
up: to preserve by drying.— v.i. to grow dry.— 
adjs. des'iccant, dmiceative (di-sik'a-tiv), drying: 
having the power of drying.— ns. a drying agent. 
— ns. desiccft'tion, the act or process of drying 
up: state of being dried up; des'icc&tor, ap¬ 
paratus for drying. [L. disiccare, -atum, to dry 
up— de-, inten., siccus, dry.] 
desiderate, di-sid'ar-dt. v.t. to long for or earnestly 
desire: to want or miss.— n, desideri'tion, the 
act of desiderating: the thing desiderated.— adj. 
desid'erative, implying desire (as in desiderative 
verb). — ns. desideri'tum, something desired or 
much wanted:—p/. desiderft'ta; desiderium (des- 
i-di’ri-»m), longing: grief for what is lost. [L. 
disiderdre, -Stum, to long for; disidirium, 
longing. A doublet of desire.] 
design, di-zin’, v.t. to indicate (Shak.i Spens.): 
to draw: to form a plan of: to contrive: to 
intend: to set apart or destine.— n. a drawing or 
sketch: a plan in outline: a plan or scheme 
formed in the mind: plot: intention.— adJ. 
design'able.— v.t. designate (dez’ig-nSt), to mark 
out so as to make known: to show: to name: 
to be a name for: to appoint or nominate.— 
ad), nominated to but not yet in possession of 
an office.— ns. designft'tion, a showing or point¬ 
ing out: name; title: appellation descriptive of 
occupation, standing, etc.: nomination to office; 
des'ignitor.— adv. designedly (di-zin'Id-li), by 
desisn: intentimially.—n. dasign'er, one who 
furnishes desims or patterns: a draughtsman: 
a plotter.— ad)s. design'ful, Bill of design; de- 
sign'ing, artful: scheming: working secretly for 
setf-iateretf.—n. the art of making designs or 
patterns.— ad), deslgn'less.—it. design'ment, the 
design or sketch of a work: intention, purpose. 


enterprise (Shak.), —dewga ea gh iba r , a desiguer 
in engineering.-i4rgHniattt fran deeiga, the aigu- 
ment for the exhtcnee of Ood from evidence of 
design in creation; hr desiss, intentimalfy. [Fr. 
disigner —L. dis^mSre, -Stum—di-, qd, and 
signum, a tnailc.] ' 

desilver, di-siVver, v.t. to remove silver flrom— 
also deail'vwise, -iie.— n. desilverisk^tien. -x-. 
[Pfx. de- (2).] 

dcsine (Spens.). Same as design, 
desinent, des'ln-ant, ad), terminal.— n, des'iaence. 
ending. [L. disinHis, -entls, pr.p. of dfrlndre, to 
leave off—di, front, ^nire, to allow.] 
desipient, di-sip'i-pitt, ad), playing the fool: trifl¬ 
ing.— It. desip'iqace. [L. disipiins, -entis, pr.p. 
of disipire-di-, neg., sapire, to be wise.] 
desire, di-zir’, v.t. to long for: to wish for: to 
ask: to regret the loss of (B.).—v.i. to be in a 
state of desire.—w. an earnest longing or wish: 
a prayer or request: the object desired: lust— 
ad), ^ir'able, viorthy of desire: to be approved 
of: pleasing: ajgreeable.— n. a desirable person 
or thing.— ns. desir'abicness, desirabil'ity.— adv. 
desir'ably.— ad), desirs'less.— n. desir'er.— ad). 
desir'ous, full of desire: wishful: ea^: desir¬ 
able (obs.). — adv. desir'oasly.-t^n. desir'ousaess. 
[Fr. desirer —L. disiderdre.) 
desist, di-zlst', -sist', v.i. to leave off.— ns. desist'- 
ance, -ence. [L. disistire — de-, away from, and 
sistire, to cause to stand.] 
desk, desk, n. a sloping or flat table for writing or 
reading, often fitted with drawers, etc.; a shut-up 
writing-box: a pulpit or lectern: a music-stand: 
in an orchestra, esp. among strings, (players in) 
a seating position determined by rank (e.g. the 
first desk ).—desk'-work. work done at a desk, as 
by a clerk or author. [M.E. deske —L. discus —7 
Cr. diskos; see dish, disk.] 
desman, des’msn, n. a Russian aquatic insectivore 
with long snout and musk-glands: a kindred 
Pyrenean species. [Sw. desman, musk.] 
desmid, des’mid. n. one of a group of microscopic 
ai^e, unicellular or strung in chains.— ns. din- 
mine ^des’men, -min), the mineral stilbite occur¬ 
ring in bundles; Desmod'ium, the telegraph- 
plant genus.— ad), des'moid, arranged in bundles. 
[Gr. desmos, a chain, desme, a bundle, eidos, 
form.] 

desobiigeante, dSz-ob-lizk-St, n. a carriage for 
one. [Fr., unaccommodating.] 
desolate, des'6-ldt, v.t. to make lonely or forlorn: 
to make joyless; to deprive of inhabitants: to 
lay waste.— ad), (-lit) comfortless: dreary: for¬ 
lorn: lonely; , destitute of inhabitants; laid 
waste.— adv. des'olately.— ns. des'olateness; de'- 
solater, -or; desold'tion, waste: destruction: a 
place desolated.— ad), dn'datory. (L. desd/dre, 
-dtum — de-, inten., and sdlare, to make alone— 
sdlus, alone.] 

ddsorientd, ddz-or^e-d*<d, (Fr.) having lost one’s 
bearings, confused. 

desorption, di-sdip'sksn. n. release from an ad¬ 
sorbed state.— v.t. dcfSorb'. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
despair, di-spar’, v.i.< to be without hope.—n. 
hopelessness: that Which causes despair.— ad). 
despair'ful (Spens.). — ad), 'despair'ing, a|it to 
despair: full of despair.— adv. despair'ingly. 
[O.Fr. desperer—L. desperare, -Stum—^e-, neg., 
and spirdre, to hope.] 
despatch. Same as dispatch, 
desperado, des-ptr-d'dd, -d’dd, n. a desperate fel¬ 
low: one reckless of danger: a wild ruffian:— 
pi. de8pera'do(e)s. [Old Sp. (mod. desesperado), 
—L. dispirdtus.) 

desperate, des'par-it, ad), in a state of despair: 
hopeless; beyond hope: despairingly reckldss: 
(loosely) furious; extremely bad.—des'per- 
ately.—ns. despprateness, desperktion, sute of 
despair: despairing: disregard of danger: ftuy. 
[See despair.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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dHpkaUa, 4k9'^*»-bl, •^k', a^. deserving to be 
d«|dsBd: contemptible: worthless.—dei* 
emm'llyt despkaUeiietB .—advt despkaUjr. 

^^Mpiffle} 

dsivtibW dhspit\ m old sneUi ng of desnite. 
To^iw, dt-s^i”, vj. to noK abwii%pon with' 
coatempt.-^^. despls'aUk—ni. despte'al, con* 
tempt; deqHs’edaess despis'er. [O.Fr. 

despire {despis^) —L. dispicire — di, down, spec¬ 
tre, to look.] 

despite, dt-sptt', n. a looking down with contempt: 
violent malice or hatred.—in spite of: not¬ 
withstanding.—a<0. despitc'fu.— adv, despite'- 
iuny.—n. dmpite'fuliiess.— adi- despiteous idis- 
pl$'l-9S’, Spelts,}. {O.Fr. despll (mod. (Upit}~t,. 
dispectus--displcire’, see despise.] 
despoil, dt-spolr, v.i. to plunder completely: to 
strip: to bereave: to rob.— ns. despeil'er; des- 
pou'ment. [O.Fr. despoiUer (mod. dipouUler; 
see next).) 

d e s p o l iatloB, dispSl-i-&’shm, n. despoiling. [L. 
dfspollSre-di-, inten., and spolium, spoil.] 
despond, dhspond', v.l. to be wanting in hope, 
to be dejected.— n. {Bunyan) despondency.— ns. 
despond'ence, despond'eecy.— aff. despood'ent. 
—adr. deapond'nntly.— n. and a^. despond'iag. 


> be deebny'iag; pa.t, and pa.p. deatroyal'.—w, 
iei- deetroy'er, a person or thing that destroys: • 
My. torpedo-boat destroyer. (O.Fr. destndre (Pr. 
'«eMMddrndrr>—L. d isoi slrw, dkttmcni m eU » down, 
juid s/ruire^to buikLl 

rith'"4mrfnictioii, d te tei^shan; h/Jk op process of 
ion- destroying: overthrow: physical or moral ruin: 
.Fr. death: a cause of destruction.—v.f. destmet', to 
see- destroy a rocket or missile in fli^t.—odi. 

destruc'tible, liable tobe destroyed:—ns. dsstne* 
ipt: tibii'i^,deatnic'tibleiies8.—odi- destruc'tional.— 

tot- a. dcstmc'tionist, one engaged in destruction: 
ite'- one who believes in the final annihilation of the 
dis- damned.— adj. destruc'tive, causing or concerned 
-L. with destruction: mischievous.—n. a destroying 
agent.— adv. destruc'tively.—ns. destnw'tivcness; 
to deatmc'tiviBt, a representative of destructive 
les- principles; dcstractiv'ity (d^); destruc'tor (di-), 
hr; a destroyer: a fUmace for burning up refuse. 

[L. distniire, -struetumi see destroy.] 

[L. dMuetude, dl-sS'l-tUd, des'wi-tBd, n. disuse: dis¬ 
continuance. [L. dgsuitUdS—disuitum, disufs- 
ipe, cire — di, neg., and suisclre, to become used.] 

-ns. desuiplHir, di-sul'fer, v.l. to remove sulphur from 
BBt. —atsodesul'phmte,desttrphilrise,-i».—n.desul- 

log. pblM'tioa. [Pfx. do- (2).] 


— adv. deapoad'ingly. [L. dispondire, to pro- desidtory, des'»l-tsr-i, adj- jumping from one 


mise, to devote, to resign, to despond— de, thing to another: without rational or logical 

away, and spondire, to promise.] connection: rambling: hasty: loose.— adv. des'- 

despot, des'pot, -p»t, n. one invested with absolute ultorily.—n. des'idtorincas. [L. desuhorius — 
power: a tyrant.— n. dcs'potat(c), a territory disultor, a vaulter, disltire, -sultum, to leap—dd, 
governed by a despot.— adi's. deepot'ic, -al, per- from, and salire, to jump.] 
tainbig to or like a despot: having absolute desyna (Spens.). Same as design, 
power: tyrannical.— adv. despot'ically.—ns. des- detacb, di-taeh', v.t. to unfasten: to take away or 


pot'lcalnm; des'potiain, absolute power: a separate: to withdraw: to send olT on special 
state governed by a despot; demtoc'racy, . service.— v.i. to separate.— adj. detach'aMe.— 
government by a despot. [O.Fr. despot —Gr. adt. detached’, unconnected: separate: aloof: 
despotis, a master.] free from care, passion, ambition, and worldly 

dcapuBate, dl-spB'mSt, or des'pS-mSt, v.i. to bonds.— adv. detach'edly.—ns. detach'edneas; 
throw off impurities in foam or scum.— v.t. to detach'ment, state of being detached: that which 
skim.—n. despumd'tioa. [L. dispBrnSre, -atum — is detached, as a body of troops. [Fr. ditacher — 
di-, off, and spBma, foam.] O.Fr. pfx. des- (L. d/s-), apart, and root of 

deaquainate, Ms’kwe-mSl, v.i. to scale off.—a. attach.] 

'tion, a scaling off: the separation of detail, di-iSI’, v.t. to relate minutely: to enumer- 


a separate: to withdraw: to send off on sp 


the cuticle or skin in scales.— ad/s. d^uamative ate: to set apart for a particular service.— v.i. to 
(^kwoni'a-r/v),desquam'atory. [L. disquOmdre, give details about an;^thing.—n. {di'tdl, also di- 
-Otum—di, off, and squBma, a scale.] ini') a small part: an item: a particular account: 

daiae, des, tSpens.) n. a desk, [dais.] (chiefly mil.) a small body set apart for special 

daaaart,d/z-drr',n.afinalcourseoffruits, pudding, duty.— ad/, detailed', giving full particulars: ex- 
or other sweet.—dessert'-eerv'ice, the dishes haustive.—^in detail, circumstantially, point by 
used for (tessert; dcsseit'spoon, a spoon smaHer point: piecemeal. [Fr. diiaiUer-de-, inten., 
than a tablespoon and larger than a teaspoon; and tailier, to cut.] 

dsmact'spoonYul. [O.Fr. dessert, desserv/r, to detain, di-ldn', v.r. to hold back: to withhold: to 
clear the taMe—d<es- (L. d/s-), away, and servir, stop: to keep: to keep in custody.— n. {Spens.} 
to serve—L. servire.] detention— ns. detain'ce, a person kept in cus- 

dceaiatMe, dassyatine, desyatin, des’ya-tin, p. a tody; detain'er, one who detains: the holding 
Ruaeian measure of land, 2*7 English acres of what belongs to another (/ow): a warrant to 
(about 1*1 hectares). [Russ, desyatina, a measure a sheriff to keep in custody a person already in 
of land, a tenth; desyati, ten.\ confinement: detaia'nient, detention. (O.Fr. 

destine, des'tin, v.t. to ordain or appoint to a detente—L. ditinire', see detent.] 

certain use or state: to fix: * to doom—also detect, dt-iekf, v.i. to uncover, expose (o6s.): 


dsa'dnate (obs.).—ns. deetini'tioa, the purpose 
or end to which anything is destined or ap¬ 
pointed: end: purpose: design: fate: place 
to which one is going; d«'tiny. the purpose or 
end to which any penon or thiim is appointed: 
unavoidable fate: neceuity. [Fr. desliner —L. 
dtstUOre-di-, inten., and root of stdre, to 
atand.) 

deetitate, des'tt-tUt, adi. left alone, forsaken (obs.y. 
in utter want: entirely ladcing in (with of). — v.t. 
idbt.) to forsake: to deprive.— n. destita'tioa, 
the state of being destitute: dqtrivation of 
oOee: poverty, [L, distiluire, -Htum—di-, 
away, and steauire, to place.) 

daetm, des'trisr, des-frir', (arch.) n. a war- 
horsB. (Fr.,—L. dextrSriia, led by the (squints) 


«/', v.t. to unbuild or pull down: to 


to accuse (SAak.): to discover: discern: to And 
out (esp. something elusive or secret).—odis. 
dotect'aUo, -iUe.—it. detec'tloa, discovery of 
something hidden dr not easily observed: state 
of being found out.— adi. detect'ive, employed in 
or concerned with detection.— n. a policeman, 
usually not in uniform, or other person (private 
detective) who investigates cases of crime or 
watches briuiviour of suspected persons.—nr. 
dctect'lvist, a writer of detective fiction; detect'- 
tahoae, a secret telephone for eavesdropping; 
dMsc'tmr, one who detects: an apparatus for 
detecting something, as tampering with a nCk, 
pressure of electric currents, of electric waves.— 
detective story, one in whkh clues to the detec¬ 
tion of a criminal are set forth and unravtfled. 
[L. dllegire, -lictam—dt-, neg., te^re, to cover,] 
detsot, m-tent', n. that whioh cheeks motion: _ 


rtinm .Tn^Ti tnrrr rdw 




/tte,/dr; mi, kdr (bet); "dne: m6te,fitr; mUe; miin,fdbt; dken (then) 


—». dttm'tlaiij act of detaining: iteta of bdog 
datnined: connnement, or ftstrietton of Uberty, 
asp. of a pblitieal prlMtaaiva>.aiMlilBigr afltaidar, a' 
popiL tmt of aclkoot hours: deIay.-~dBtmtion 
esaaaa^ .mosady*. a plaea of as^tmagan fisr 
young Offenders ftom 14 to 20 years old for 
periods of up to 6 oNMUhs. |L. dHkattj iltn 
Uim-~df, fi;om tenirt. So holU 
diteatsi dik-tat, CFr.) relaxation of strained relations 
(esp. between countries), 
dettm, dS-t»-nS, (Fr.) a prisoner, esp. a political 
prisoner in India:—/em. ddtenue. 
deter, di-tSrS, v.r. to frighten front: to hinder or 
prevent:—pr.p. deterr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. de¬ 
terred'.— n, deter'ment.--^/. deterrent {dHer'- 
»nt), serving to deter.—it. anything that deters; 
specif., a nuclear weapon. [L. ditenSre — di, 
from, terrire, to frighten.] 
deterge, dl-t&tj', v.t. to wipe off: to cleanse (as 
a wound).— ns. deterg'cnce, deterg'ency.— eipl- 
deterg'ent, cleansing: purging.—n. that which 
cleanses: a cleansing agent, as an abrasive, a 
solvent or mixture of solvents, and certain water- 
soluble oils, esp. (commonly) a soapless cleanser. 
[L. ditergere, ditersum — di, off, and tergire, to 
wipe.] 

deteriorate, di-ti'rl-s-rdl, v.t. to make worse.— 
v.t. to grow worse.— ns. dethrioii'tion, the act 
of making worse: the process of growing worse; 
deMriori'tionist, a believer in deteriorism.— a4f. 
deth'rioritive.— ns. deth'riwrism, the doctrine 
that the world grows worse; detiriority i-or’i-ti; 
obs.), worseness. (L. diterlSrSre, Stum, to make 
worse— ditertor, worse— di, down.] 
determine, di-turmin, v.t. to put terms or bounds 
to: to limit: to fix or settle: todefine: todecide: 
to resolve: to cause to resolve: to put an end to. 
— v.i. to come to a decision: to come to an end: 
to cease to exist {Shak .): to take part in a dispute, 
esp. in completing the degree of bachelor of arts 
(oos.).— ft. determinabil'ity.— adj. deter'minable, 
capable of being determined, decided, or finished. 
— n. deter'mlnaUeness.— aav. deter'a^nably.—n. 
detcr'minacy i-s-sl). — actf. deter'midlnt, serving 
to determine.—n. that which serves to determine; 
the sum of all the products got by taking one 
firom each row and column of a square block of 
quantities, each product being reckoned positive 
or negative according as an even or an odd 
number of transpositions reduces it to the order 
of the rows (or of the columns)—used for the 
solution of equations and other purposes (math.): 
a hypotheticai unit in the germ-plasm determin¬ 
ing the course of development of a cell: a 
determining candidate for the B. A. degree (obs.). 
—c^. deter'minitc, determined or limited: fixed: 
decisive: cymose (hot.). —v.r. (Shak.) to deter¬ 
mine.— adv. detcr'minately.— n. detennini'tioa, 
the act of determining: condition of being 
determined: that which is determined or resolved 
on: end: direction to a certain end: resolution: 
fixedness of purpose: decision of character.— 
a4l. deter'minitive, that determine, limits, or 
defines.— n. in hieroglyphics an additional sign 
attached to a word as a guide to its meaning.— 
a4i. detcr'mined, ascertained: fixed: firm in 
purpose: resolute.— adv. detw'muiedly.— n. de- 
ter'minism, the doctrine that all things, including 
the will, are determined by causes—the converse 
of free-will: necessitarianism.— n. deter'minist. 
—adJ. detenninis'tic. (L. diterminSre, Stum — 
cV*, mtens., and terminus, a boundary.] 
detenant. See deter. 

detersiaa, dl-tdr’sksn, n. act of cleansing.— atf/. 
and R. deter'siva, detergent. [See deterge.] 
deteet, dl-tesi', v.t. to hate intensely.—octi. detaat'- 
able (Spens. and Shak. di'), worUty of being 
detested: extremely hatefiil: abominable.—^ r. 
deteet'aMeaes s . adv. detest'aMy.—«. detesti- 
tiOB (di'tes’dd'sloH), extreme hatred. [Fr.,—L. 


dUeahrl—di’, intea., and JesiM, to call to 


—fls. 
fflk. 
datimei 


', dlf-/ArdR', vJ. to remove from a Atone. 


•flr. IttFir. 


(fendh m ueengffif detention of 
_ . . :. delenue, fun. pa.p. ei rfetenir; 

see detain.] 

dehmate, det'O-nal or dit'd-rSt, v.t. and v.t. to 
explode or cause to explode rapidly and loudly: 
in an intemal^ombustion engine, to explode by 
spontaneous combustion with a hammering 
sound (pinkiM or knock).— rs. detonI'Uon, an 
explosion with report: knock; det'oaitor, a 
substance that detonates: a substance or con¬ 
trivance whose explosion initiates that of another 
explosive. [L. ditonSre, Stum — di, down, and 
tonSre, to thunder.] 

detort, di-tdrt’, v.t. to dlstmA: to untwist: to 
twist the other viay.—ms. detor'slon, detor'tipa. 
[L. ditorguire, duortum', di, away, also neg., 
and torguire, to twist.] 

detour, di', dS't^, dl-tdSr', n. a winding: a 
circuitous way. [Fr. di- (L. dis-), asunder, and 
rotir, turning.] 

detoxkata, di-toks'lSSt, detoxffy, b/l, vs.t. to rid 
of poison or the effects of it.— n. d^x'icaat, a 
sul^nce that detoxicates—Also adS. — ns. do 
toxici'tion, detoxificfi'tion. [Pfx. de- (2).] 
detract, dl-trakt' v.t. to take away, abate: to de¬ 
fame.— v.i. to take away r»utation (wiA/rom): 
to reduce in degree: diminish.— n. detract'm:— 
fern, detract'ress.— n. and o^i. detract'ing.— 
adv. detract'ingly.— m. detrac'tion, depreciation: 
slander.— aiifs, detract'ive, detract'ory, tending 
to detract: derogatory. [L. ditrahtre—di, 
from, trahire, tractum, to draw.] 
detrain, di-tran', v.t. to set down out of a railway 
train.— v.i. to alight from a train.—n. detrain - 
ment. [Pfx. de- (2).} 

ddtraqud (fern, iiiitmimta), d&SrdSA, n. a person 
who is deranged. [Fr., upset, out of order.] 
detriment, det'rl-msnt, n. diminution: damage: 
loss.— adj. detrimental (-nunt'l). — n. a suitor 
undesirable owing to lack of means or other 
defect: one whose presence lessens Ae chances 
of a good match. [L. ditrlmentunt—di, off, and 
terire, tritum, to rub.] 

detritus, dl-tri’tes, n. a mass of substance gradually 
worn off solid bodim: an aggregate of loosened 
fragments, esp. of rock.— atfi. defri'tal.— r. detri¬ 
tion (dt-Msh'sn), wearing away. [L. dUrltus, 
worn— di, off, and terire, tritum, to rub.] 
de trop (Fr.). See trap. 

detrude, dt-trood', v.t. to thrust'down.— r. detm'- 
•ion. [L.ditrUdire —</f,down,rriMlfre,to Arust.] 
detruncate, dl-trung'kSt, v.t. to cut Aort: to lop: 
to mutilate.—n. detruacl'tion (ai-). [L. ditrutt- 
cSre, Stum — di, off, truneire, to Ipp.} 
deturaescence, di-ti-mes'ens, n. dimmution of 
swelling-^pp. to Intumescence. [Pfit. de- (2).} 
deuce, dOs, n. a card or die wiA two spots: a 
situation (‘forty all’) in which one side must 
gain two successive points to win Ac game, or 
(‘five air, ‘games all*) two successive games to 
Win the set (lawn-tennU). —deuce'-ace, a throw 
of two dice turning up deuce and ace: bad hick. 
[Fr. deux, two—L. (bids, accus. of dho, two.] 
dance, dOs, n. the devil—^in exclamatory phrases.— 
deuced (dd's/d), or dgsO>deviliA: exemsive. 
—^v. confoundedly.—^Also deuc'edly. [Prob. 
from the deuce (see foregoing), the lowest Arow 
at dice.] 

dens, di'es, d&'dds, (L.) god.—^Pens aveitat 
(a-vdr'tat, d-wer'lat), Ood forbid; Dens det 
ifUt), Ood gignt; dm ex raaddim (usu. eks 
mak ins, sometimes me-tdtl'ru), a god brought 
on Ae stage by a mechanical device: a violent 
and inartistic solution of a diflScuhy A a plot; 
Dens vobiscum (vdSls'kun, wd-Mr'adbm), Ood 
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' ‘be witit yoa; IMipgnatt (vuff, wiibit), Ooil wills it velaiim(|mt'jrf, pertaining to -Atvelopment.—atfv^ 
(the Crusaders’ cry). . develofMnent'ally.—de r a topin aa t area, a region of 

miiterloK d&-urC^, in composition, second, particularly heavy unemployment where govern* 
secondary.—n. draterium hehvy ment inducement is given to the establishmmtt of 

hydrogen, an isotope of hydrogen of double new industries. (Fr. divelomer, <mpositO to 
mam-—oitf. deuferocanon'icsJ (Gr. kandn, rule), emv/opper. of obscure origin.} 
peitaining to a second canon of inferior authority devest, dl-vest‘, v.r. to undress (Skak .): to alienate 
—^the O.T. Apocrypha and the N.T. Anti* (.law): totakeolT: to strip. [A form of dhrest.] 
legomena.—ns. deuterog'amy (Gr. gamos, mar- deviate, di’vt-dt, v.i. to go from the way: to turn 
riage), second marriage, esp. of the cleriv, after aside from a certain course: to diverge, diRbr, 
the death of the first wife; denterog'amist, one from a standard, mean value, etc.: to err.-*v.r. 
who allows or practises it; deu'teron, the nucleus to cause to diverge.—n. (psych.) one who deviates 
of heavy hydrogen, of mass 2, carrying unit 'much from the normal.— ns. divU'tion; divii'- 
poshive charge; Deuteronomy (-on's-mi, or tioniam; dfvift'tionist, a communist whose 
dd'; Gr. nomos, law), the fifth book of the doctrine deviates from the strictly orthodox; 
Pentateuch, containing a repetition of the di'vi&tor.—deviation of the compass, departure 
decalogue and laws given in Exodus.— adls. of the mariner’s compass from the magnetic 
Deuteronom'ic, *81.— ns. Deuteron'omist, the meridian, owing to the ship’s magnetism or other 
author of the book of Deuteronomy or part of it; ' local causes; standard deviation, the square root 
deuteros'eopy (Gr. skopia, a iook-out), a second of the variance of a number of observations, 
view or meaning (obr.): second sight.— a^. {1.. dividre, ~atum —</e, from, v/a, a way.] 

deoteroBcop’ic. [Gr. deuteros, -d, -on, second.] device, dt~vis‘, n. that which is devised or designed: 
deuton, dQ'ton, older form of deuteron. [dearer- contrivance: power of devising: an emblem 
ium.) (her.): a motto: a conceit (ed>s.): a masque 

Deutxia, diu'sist or doit'si-^, n. a genus of (obs.). — adj. device'ful (Spens.), full of devices, 
saxifragaceous plants with ^nicies of white [O.Fr. devise; see devise.] 
flowers, introduced from China and Japan, devil, dev'/, -it, n. an evil spirit: (cap.) the 
[After Jan Deuts, 18th-cent. Dutch naturalist.] supreme spirit of evil: wickbd person: reckless, 
Dnixidme Bureau, da-xyem bU-rd, (Fr.) the French lively person: (usu. pitying) a fellow: an animal. 
Department of Military Intelligence. thing, problem, difficult to deal with; one who 

deva, da'vd, (Himlu myth.) n. a god: a good spirit, excels or exceeds in anything: a printer’s devil: 
[Sans, dera, a shining one, a god.] a drudge (esp. legal or literary): a firework: a 

devall,d/-vd/', V./. to sink, decline (obr.): to cease grilled or highly seasoned dish: adust-storm: 
(Scot.). —R. (Scot.) a stop. [Fr. divaler —L. dS-, fighting spirit: a plumber's portable ftimace: a 
down, vallls, a valley.] machine of various kinds, esp. fortcaring: used 

devalue, de-val'S, v.t. to reduce the value of.—Also as a mild oath, an expression of impatience, irri- 
v.i. (esp. of currency).— vs.t. deval'orise, -ize, tation, etc., or a strong negative.—v.r. to season 
devaln'ate. —nr. devalSrisi'tion, -ization, de- highly and broil.—v./. to perform another man’s 
valiA'tion. [Pfx. de-(2).] drudgery:—^pr.p. dev'illing; pa./.andpa.p.dev'- 

devanagari, dd-va-nd'ga-ri, n. the character in illed.—nr.dev'ildom; dev'iless; dev'ilet.dev'iling, 
which Sanskrit is usually written and printed: dev'ling, a young devil: a swift (dia/.).— adj-dsv’- 
the official script for Hindi: used also for other ilish, fiendish, malignant: very bad.—adv. (often 
Indian languages.—Also cap. [Sans, devandgari, dev lish; .^oIl.) very, exceedingly.— adv. dev'il- 
town-script of the gods; see nagari.] ishiy.—nC^dev'ilism; dcv'ilkin.—a^. dev'iiled.— 

d3ya8tate,drv'r5-/d/, V./. to lay waste, plunder.— adj. ns. dev'ilment, frolicsome mischief; dev'ilry; 
dev'astating, ravaging: (colt.) overpoweringly dev'ilship; dev'iltry (//.5.).~dev'il-crab, the 
efirective.— adv. dev'astatingly.— ns. devaatd'tion, velvet crab; (tev'il-dodger (slang), a preacher, 
act of devastating: state of being devastated: esp. of the ranting kind: one who attends 
havoc: waste of property by an executor; churches ofvarious kinds, to be on the safe side; 
lUvBsti'vit (L-, has wasted), a writ lying against dev'il-flsh, the fishing-frog or angler; the giant- 
an executor for devastation: the offence of ray of the United States; the octopus; devil-hi- 
devastation. (L. devastSre, -Stum — dd-, inten., a-bush, a garden flower, love-in-a-mist.—adf. 
vastare. to lay waste.) dev'il-may-care', reckless, audacious.—dev'il-on- 

develop (earlier also -e), di-vel'ap, v.t. to unroll: the-ncck, an old instrument of torture; devil-on- 
to lav open by degrees: to free from integuments two-sticks, older name for diabolo; devil's 
or that which envelops: to bring out what is advocatf, advocatus diaboli, the Promoter of the 
latent or potential in: to bring to a more Faith, an advocate a) the papal court whose duty 
advanced or more highly organised state: to it is to propose objections against a canonisa- 
work out the potentialities of: to elaborate; to tion; devil’s-bit, a species of scabious (5eab/05a 
cause to grow or advance: to.evolve: to make succisa) with rootstock as if bitten off; devil’s 
more available: to exploit the’natural resources bones, dice; devil's books, playing-cards; devil’s 
of (a region): to build on or prepare for building dozen, thirteen; devil’s dung, asafoetida; devil's 
on (land): to bring into a position useful in dust, shoddy made by a machine called the devil: 
nUack (chess): to disclose: to express in devil's own, a name given to the 88th Regiment 
expanded form (math.): to unroll into a plane in the Peninsular War, as also to the Inns of 
surface: to render visible the image on a Court Volunteers; devil’s tattoo (see tattoo): 
negative by the use of chemicals (phot.). — v.t. to dev'il-worship, the worship of the Devil, or of 
open out: to evolve: to advance through devils: Satanism: the Yezidi religion; dev'il- 
successive stages to a higher, more complex, Or worshipper.— between the devil and the deep sea, 
more fully grown state;—pr.p.devel'oping: pa.t. in a desperate dilemma; devil a bit, a one, a 
and pa.p. tkivcl'oped.— pdjS' deveropable; de- thing, etc., not at all, not one. etc.; devil of a 
vri'opod.— ns. devel'oper, one who develops: a mess, a very bad mess; devil's coach-horse, a 
reagent for developing photographs: anappara* large dark-coloured beetle (Ocypus olens); 
tus tor ^veloping muscles; develop'ment, the devil’s snuff-box, a puff-ball; devil take the 
act Of process of developing; state of being hindmost, each man for himself; devil to pay, 
developed: a gradual unfolding 6t growth: serious trouble ahead; go to the devil, to become 
evohdjpt; the expressioil of a function in the ruined: (i/i/erj.) go away I; play the devil, to make 
fom«a series (maf/!i.}l elaboration of a theme, havoc; 'printer's di 
or^uMpartofa movement in which dlls occurs . . ^ 

(imit.Ji new situations that emerge.—ad), de- 

/h/e, fSr; mi, hSr (her); mlnei MUe, fSr; mttte; mSSn, fSbt; dheu (then) 



talking vf; tha^vilandailttnuehado: turmoil. 
lO.E. dfcifel, 4ioful-*4^. 4hA0bu —Or. dla^otqs, 
from dimaUeitit to throw across, to slander, from 
dia, across, and ballei/tt to throw; ef. Cer. 
tenfid, Ft',}diable, It. diavoio, Sp. diabh-] 
devions, di'vt^s, adf. remote: out of the way: 
round-about: winding: erring: tortuous of 
mind: deceitful.— adv. dS'viousTy.—n. dd'vious- 
neis. (L. divius; see deviate.] 
devise, di-vh’, v.r. to imagine: to compose: 
to suppose, guess (JSpens.y. to purpose (Speta.): 
to meditate (<o6r.): to describe (obr.): to depict 
(obs.): to scheme: to contrive: to bequeath.— 
v.i. to consider: to talk (obr.): to scheme.— n. 
act of bequeathing: a will: property bequeathed 
by will.— ad/- devis'able.— ns. devu'ai; devisee 
(dev-i-xi'), one to whom real esute is bequeathed; 
devi'ser, one who contrives: devis'or, one who 
bequeaths. [O.Fr. deviser, devise —L.L. divisa, a 
division of goods, a mark, a device—L. dividire, 
divisum, to divide.] 

devitalise, -ize, di-vi'ta-liz, v.t. to deprive of 
vitality or life-giving qualities.—n. devitalis&'tion, 
-izk'don. [Pfx. do-(2).] 

devitrify, de-vit’ri-f i, v.t. to change from glassy to 
minutely crystalline.— n. devitrification 
[Pfx. de- (2).] 

devocalise, -ize, de-vd'i(»-tiz, v.t, to make voice¬ 
less. [Pfx. de-(2).] 

devoid, di-vo/d', otf/. destitute, free: empty. [O.Fr. 
desvoitUer — des- (L. dis-, away), voidier —L. 
vidu&re — viduus, deprived.] 
devoir, dev'wdr (historically dev’er), n. what is 
due, duty: service: an act of civility. [Fr.,—L. 
debire, to owe.] _ 

devolution, dev-, dev-a-loo’sh»n, -16’, n. a passing 
from one person to another; a handing over of 
powers: a modified home rule, the delegation 
of certain powers to regional governments by a 
central government.— ad/, devolu'tionary.— n. 
devolu'tionist. [See devolve.] 
devolve, di-volv', v.t. to roll down; to hand down: 
to deliver over.— v.i. to roll down: to fall or 
pass over in siaxession.— n. devolvn^ment. [L. 
devolvire, -volulum — de, down, volvire, to roll.] 
Devonian, di-vd’rd-m, ad/, belonging to Devon¬ 
shire: belonging to a system above the Silurian 
and below the Carboniferous, and esp. to the 
marine type, well seen in Devon—the continental 
type being the Old Red Sandstone (geol.). — 
n. a native of Devonshire: the Devonian system. 
—^Devonshire cream, clotted cream, 
devonport, dev’n-pdrt, -port. Same as davenport, 
devote, di-vot', v.t. to set apart or dedicate by a 
vow or solemn act: to doom: to give up wholly. 
— ad/. {Shak.) devoted.— ad/. devM'ed, given up, 
as by a vow: doomed: strongly attached: 
z^ous.— adv. devdt'edly.— ns. devfit'edness; 
devotee {dev-o-ti’, or dev'), one wholly or super- 
stitiously devoted, esp. to religion: a votary: 
one strongly and consistently interested in some¬ 
thing (with qf); devdte'ment (SknAc.): devd'tion, 
the act of devotii^: state of bein^ devoted: 
consecration: giving up of the mind to the 
worship of Cod: piety: prayer: strong affection 
or attachment: ardour: faithful service: (inp/.) 
prayer$: religious offerings (obs.): alms (obs.). 
— ad/, devd'tional.— ns. devd'tionslist, dev&'- 
tionist.— adv. devd'tionally. [L. divovire, de- 
vdtum—di, away, and vovire, to vow.] 
devour, dl-vowr', v.t, to swallow greedily: to eat 
up: to consume or waste with violence or 
wantonness: to take in eagerly by the senses or 
mind.— n. devour'er.— ad/, devour'ing.— adv. de- 
vour'ingly.— n. devour'ment. [O.Fr. devorer —^L. 
divordre—de, inten., and vorSre, to swallow.] 
devout, dZ-vowl', ad/, given up to religious thoughts 
and exercises: pious: solemn: earnest.— adv. 
dovoufly.—ft. wvout'nesa. (O.Fr. devta —^L. 
divdtusi see devote.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'z-msji 


dewel, devel, d^v’J, (/Scot,) n. a hard^low.— VJ. 
to hit hard; to stun with a blow. [Ety. dubj 
dew, dp, H. moisture deposited ftotn the air on 
cooling, esp. at ni^t, in minute specks upon the 
surface of objects: a similar deposit or exudation 

of other kinds: early freshness_v.r. to wet with 

dew: to moisten.—». dew'iueas.— ad/, daw'y.— 
dew'-herry, a kind of bramble or blackberry 
i%id>us caesiusi in America other sp^ies) 
having a bluish, dew-like bloom on the fruit; 
dew'-bow, a rainbow-like appearance seen oh a 
dewy surface: dew'-ciaw, a rudimentary inner 
toe, esp. of a dog’s hind-foot; dew'-dnipt dew'- 
fall, the deposition, or time of deposition, of 
dew; dew’point, the temperature at which dew 
begins to form; dew'-pond, a hollow supplied 
with water by mist; dew'-retting, the process of 
rotting away the gummy part of hemp or flax 
by exposure on the grass to dew and rain; dew'- 
worm, the common earth-worm.—^moudtain 
dew (coif.), whisky. [O.E. deaw; cf. O.N.ddgg. 
Cer. tau, dew.] 

dew, do, n. an obsolete spelling of due.— ad/. 
dew'full {Spens.), due. 

Dcwali. Same as Diwali. 

dewan, diwan, de-won', n. in India, a financial 
minister: a state prime minister: the native 
steward of a business house.— ns. dewani, 
dewanny ide-wd'.ne), the office of dewan. [Pers. 
diwam see divan.] 

Dewar-flaak, du'er-flSsk, n. a type of vacuum flask. 
[From Sir James Dewar (1842-1923), its in¬ 
ventor.] 

dewitt, di-wit', v.t. to lynch—from the fam of Jan 
and Cornelius De Witt in Holland in 1672. 
dewlap, dO’/ap, n. the pendulous skin under the 
throat of oxen, dogs, etc.: the fleshy wattle of 
the turkey.— adjs. dew'lapped, dew'lapt. [Prob. 
dew and O.E. ixppa, a loose hanging piece.] 
dexiotropic, deks-i-6-trop'ik, ad/- turning to the 
right. [Cr. dexios, right, tropos, turning.] 
dexter, deks’ter, ad/, on the right-hand side: right: 
of that side of the shield on the right-hand side 
of the bearer, the spectator’s 1^ (Aer.): so 
sometimes in description of a picture, to avoid 
ambiguity.— n. dexterity i-ter'i-ti), skill of 
manipulation, or generally: adroitness: right- 
handedness.—dex'terous, dex'trous, right- 
handed: adroit: subtle.— adv. dex't(e)riniBly.— 
It. dex't(e)rousne88.—adv.dex'terwise.—-oc(|. dex'- 
tral, r^t: turning to the right: of flatfish, 
lying right-side-up: of a spiral shell, turning in 
the normal manner.—it. dextral'ity, right- 
handedness.— adv. dex'trally.— ns. dex’tran, a 
carbohydrate formed in sugar solutions by a 
bacterium, Leuconostoc mesenteroides, a substi¬ 
tute for blood plasma in transfusion; dex'trin, 
dex'trine, British gum, a gummy mixture got 
from starch by beating or otherwise.—dextro-, 
in composition, pertaining to, or towards, the 
right.—n.'dextrocar’dia (Cr. kardia, heart), a 
condition in which the heart lies in the right side 
of the chest, not the left; dextmcar'diac, one 
who has this condition.— ad/s. dextrogyrate 
(-yi'), causing to turn to the right hand; dixtro- 
ro'tatory, rotating to the right (clockwise), esp. 
rotaung thus the plane of polarisation of 
light.— ns. dextrorot&'tion; dex'troee, glucose. 
[L. dexter; Cr. dexios. Sans, dakfipa, on the 
right, on the south.] 

dexter, deks’ter, n. a small breed of Kerry cattle. 

[Prob. breeder’s name.] 
dextral, dextro-, etc. See dexter (I), 
dextrorse, deks-trors’, -trdrs', or deks'. ibiol.) 
ad/, rising spirally and turning to the left, i.e. 
crossing an outside observer’s field of view fVom 
left to right upwards (like a screw-nail): formerly 
used in the contrary sense (sinistrorse). [L. 
dextrdrsus, towards the right— dexter, vertire, 
to turn.] 

i; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



daxtre Ua^on, dekt'trd um'ptr^i, ^or- 0 , (L.) diacenioM, dMamU-^n, n. a uerilty for Mcred 
at a Ittdqr moiamt. wuetot in a Qrecdk chuitih, on the south lido of 

dtiy, dd, n, a oairy-'inaid.—Also dey'*woinan. the bema or sanctuary. (Gr. d/da««lfcen.) 

tSee dairy.] diacoustici oM-fashioned ~kAw"t tuO. 

deyt diL a. tt^ pasha or Bovemor of Algiers before pertainmg to the rdraction of sound.*—a. dia> 
tiv French conquest. tTurk. M, orig. a couat'ics, the branch of physics that deals with 
maternal uncle, a familiar title of die chief of the refracted sounds. [Pfx. dia-, and acoastic.] 
Janizaries.] diacritic, «al, di-^krlt’ik, -a/, adjs. distinguishing 

daak, dSk, a. an Indian Butea. [Hind. dhU/t.y —used of marks or points attached to letters. 

Aal, dhoQ. Same as dal. [Gr. dtakrltikos—fUa, between, and kritlkos', 

dharma, dkr’mS, n. the righteousness that under- see critic.] 
lies-thelaw: the law. [^ns.) diact, di'ok/, a<(^. two-rayed.—adis* diactiaal (-ok*, 

dharmsala, Mrm-sS’lS, a. a building having a or •ri'), diact'ine. [Pfk. di-, and Gr. akth 
religious or charitable purpose, as a free or cheap lUctinos, ray.] 

lodvng for travellers.—Also dharmehala. [Hindi diactiaic, dt-ak-tin'ik, ail, capable of transmitting 
dAarmwd—Sans, dharma, ikUt, hall.] actinic rays. [Pfx. die-, and Gr. aktls, aktinos, 

dharna. dkr’nd, n. calling attention, esp. to injus- rav.1 

tice, by sitting or standing in a place where one dhraeqphous, adj. of stamens, united by 

wiU be noticed, esp. sitting and fasting at the door the filaments in two bundles; having stamens so 
of an offender. [Hindi.] joined.—n.p/. Diadel'phia, in the Linnaean class!- 

dhobi, dd’bi, n. an Indian washerman. [Hindi fication, a class with stamens so joined. [Pfx. 
dhobi.J di-, and Gr. adelphos, brother.] 

dhoic, ddl, n. the Indian wild dog. [Supposed to diaotm, tU'9~dem, n a crown, head-band, or the 
be from an Indian language.] like: an arch of a crown.— ail. dl'ademed, 

dhooly. See doo'lie. wearing a diadem.—diadem spider, the common 

dhoti,d’d'ri, dliooti,(fd5'ri. It. theHinduloin-cloth: garden spider (from its markings). [O.Fr. 
a cotton ikbric used for this. [Hindi dhoti.] diademe —L. diadima —Gr. diadima — dia, round 
tStow, better dow, dow, n. an Arab lateen-sailed and deein, to bind.] 

vessel of the Indian Ocean. [Origin unknown; diadochi, di-ad'o~ki, n.pl. the generals who became 
cf. Ar. dBw, Marathi daw.] monarchs of the various kingdoms (Syria, 

dbnrra. Same as dnrra. Egypt, etc.) into which the empire of Alexander 

dhurrie. Same as durrie. the Great split aAer his death (323 b.c.). [Gr. 

di-, <ff, p/x. two, twice, double. [Gr. dis, twice.] diadochos, succeeding, a successor; dladeches- 
dia-, di'o-, *«', pfx. through: across: during; (fta/, to succeed.] 

composed of. [Gr.1 diadrom, di'f-drom, n. a course or passing: a 

diabaae, il’^-bUs, n. (formerly) diorite: an altered vibration.— ai/. (of leaf nerves) radiating fan- 
dolerite or basalt.— aH. diaU'sic. [Appar. orig. wise. [Gr. dia, across, dromos, a run.] 
a faulty derivative of Gr. di-, double, basis, diaeresis, dieresis, di-ir'i-sis, n. a mark (**) placed 
base; associated with diabasis, transition.] over the second of two adjacent vowel-letters to 

diabetes, di-o-be’tiz, n. a disease marked by a show that each is to be pronounced separately, 
morbid and excessive discharge of urine—dia- as naif: — pi. diaer'eses, dier'eses (-es). [Cr. 
betes insip'idus, without, diabetes melli'tus (L., diairesis, separation—d/a, apart, haireetn, to 
honied) with, excess of sugar in the blood and take.] 

urine.— aids, diabetic {-bet' or -be/'), -al. [Gr. diageotropic, di->-je-6-trop‘ik, {hot.) adJ. taking a 
diabitis, a siphon, dia, through, and batnein, position perpendicular to the direction of gravity, 
to go.] — adv. diageotrop'ically.— n. diageotropism {-of). 

diablerie, diabicry, di-ab'b-ri, a. magic: the [Pfx. dia-, geotropic.] 

black art: sorcery: mischief. [Fr. diable-, diaglyph, di'o-glif, n. an intaglio. [Gr. dia, 
see devil.] through, glyphelit, to carve.] 

diabolic, -al, H-a-bol'ik, -al, ails, devilish.— adv. diagnosis, di-ag-nS’sis, n. the identification of a 
diabol'ically.—v./. diabolise, -ize {-ab'a-liz), to disease by means of its symptoms: a formal 
render devilish.— ns. diab(ol)orogy, the doctrine determining description:—p/. diagnS'ses i-is). — 
of devils; devil-lore. [Gr. iiaboUkos — diabolos; v.t. diagnose (.-nos', -nbs'), to ascertain from 

see devil.] symptoms, as a disease.— ad}, diagnba'tic, dis- 

diabolo, di-a'bol-d, or di-, n. a game in which a tinguishing: differentiating.— n. that by which 

two-headed top is spun, tossed, and caught on a anything is known: a symptom.— n.pl. diag- 

string attached to two sticks, held one in each nos'tics, diagnosis as a branch of medicine.—n. 

hand. [Gr. diabaild, I throw over, toss, or dia- diagnostic'ian (-nof-tish’-an), one skilled in 

bo/os, devil; see article devil.] diagnosis. [Or.,<//a, between, gnds/y, knowing.] 

iinc$lmMam,^a-ka-thol'i-konAobs.)n. a purga- diagometer, di-a-gom'l-tar, n. a form of electro- 
tive electuary: a panacre. [Gt. dia kathollkbn, scope for ascertaining electric conductivity. [Gr. 
of universal (ingredients).] diagein, to conduct, metron, a measure.] 

diacanstic, tS-a-kds'tik, ail. pertaining to curves diagonal, di-ag'a-nal, adj. through the corners, or 
formed by the Intersections of rays of refracted joining two vertices that are not adjacent, of a 
light.—fi. a curve so formed. [Pfx. dia-, and polygon: (ofa plane) passing through two edges, 
caustic {math.).] not adjacent, of a polyhedron: slantwise.— n. a 

diachyloii, H-akU-hn, diachylum, -bm, n. form, straight line or plane so drawn.—adv. diag'onaliy. 
a plaster of plant juices: now lead-plaster. (Gr. —diagonal sene, a scale for laying down small 
, dia chpUfn, through (i.e. composed of) juices or fractions of the unit of measurement, by length- 
dlach^kfn {neat.), juicy.] wise parallel lines intersected by two sets of 

tfacid, (0-as‘id, ail. having two replaceable parallel lines, crosswise and oblique. [L. 
hydrogen atoms: capable of replacing two HagbnSlls, from Gr..diagdnios—dia, through, 
hydrogen lUoms of an acid. [Pfk. di-.] and gSniik, a corner.] 

diacodiem tti-a-kd'di-on, diacodinm, {-am), n. a diagram, di'a-gram, n. a figure or plan intended to 
syi^ of poppies. [L.,—Gr. dia ksdeidn, com- explain rather than represent actual appearance: 
pOeed of poppy-heads—gen. pi. of kddela, a an outliile figure or scheme: a curve symbolising 
VJ>oniy*hred.] a set of facts: a record traced by an'automatic 

-4ecenata,dl-iw’a*ff<l/,j||. the office ofa deacon.— indicator.— 0 <(/.. diagrammatic {-gra-mai'lk ).— 

dH, dbw'oeai, .pertuhing to a deacon. [See adv, diagramiiiat'iGalv.—n. di'agnw (-grdf), an 
is gc lw.3 instrument for copying, enlarging, or projerang 

fhte,fik: mi, hkr (her); m/ne; mtile,Jilrj mAte; mUbn.fdbli dhen (then) 



<lnwingt.-~a4f. 4iatrai|Me {-fprc^lki. [Or (ffo- 
grammih-<tta, rouno, gnpkm. to wi^e.] 
itahdlfaittoplc, (^.) aa. turn¬ 

ing transversely to thn light.— h. 4ialiwiotrop- 
fam (rot'^plxmi. (Hx. dw-, hdiirtiapic.] 
dial, di'W, n. an instrument for showing the time 
of day by the sun's shadow (ritiuAa/): a time¬ 
piece (oDs.): the ikce of a watch or clock: 
graduated plate on which a movable index shows 
the value of some quantity measured, or can be 
set to make an adjuitmait (at in getting a tele¬ 
phone connection): a miner's compass with 
tights for surveying: a face (s/ong).—rf. to 
measure or indicate ot get into communication 
with by dial: — w.p. di'aUing; paJ. and pa.p. 
di'aBed.— ns. di^alnt, a maker of dials: one 
skilled in dialling; di'alier, one who surveys by 
dial; di'alliiv, the art of constructing sundials: 
the science which explains the measuring of 
time by the sundial: surveying by dIaL—di'al- 
plate, the plate to which the pillars of a watch 
are fixed. (L.L. dIaUs, daily — L. diis, a day.] 
dialect, di'a-fekt, n. a variety or form of a language 
peculiar to a district or class, esp. but not neces¬ 
sarily other than a iiterary or standard form: a 
peculiar manner of speaking.— adj. diaiect'ai.— 
adv. dialect'ally.—dialect'icism; diaiectol'- 
ogist; dialoctol'ogy. (Through Fr. and L. 
from Gr. dialekios, speech, manner of speech, 
peculiarity of speech — dia, between, legein, to 
speak.) 

dialectic, -al, di-»-lek‘tik, ~»l, adjs. pertaining to 
dialect or to discourse or to dialectics: logical.— 
n. dialec'tic, n.pl. dialec'tics, art of discussing: 
that branch of logic which teaches the rules and 
modes of reasoning.— adv. dialec'tically.—n. 
dialecti'cian, one skilled in dialectics, a logician. 
—dialectical materialism (see materialism). [Gr. 
diakktikos.] 

diallage, di~aV9-Je, {rhet.) n. a figure of speech by 
which arguments, after having been considered 
from various points of view, are ail brought to 
bear upon one point. [Gr. diallage; see next 
word.] 

diallage, di'el-d/, n. a mineral nearly allied to 
augitc, brown, prey, or green, with play of colour. 
— adls. diallagic {-aj'lk), dialiagoid {-aVa-goid), 
[Gr. diallage, change— dia, between, allassein, to 
change— alios, other.] 

dialogite, di-aVa-jit, n. a rose-red manganese 
carbonate. [Gr. dialoge, selection, doubt.] 
dialogue, di'a-log, n. conversation between two or 
more persons, esp. of a formal or imaginary 
nature: an exchange of views in the hope of 
ultimately reaching agreement.— v.i. (Shak.) to 
converse.—v.r. {Shak.) to put into dialogue 
form.— adis. disdog'ic (rioj'), dialogist'ic, -al.— 
v.i. dialogise, -ize {di-aVa-Jiz), to discourse in 
dialogue.— n. dial'ogist, a speaker in, or writer 
of, dialogue. [Fr.,—L. dialogus —Gr. dialogos, a 
conversation—to discourse.] 
dialypetalous, di~a-li-pel'a~las, adj. having the 
petals separate, polypetalous. [Gr. dialyein, to 
separate— dia, asunder, lyein, to loose, and 
petalon, a leaf.] 

dialysis, di-uVi-sis, (chem.) n. the separation of 
substances by diffusion through a membranous 
septum or partition: diaeresis: dissolution: 
separation:— pi. dial'yses (-sez).— adf. dialraable, 
-a- ^di-a-liz'a-bl). — v.t. dialyse, -yxe idVa-lii), to 
separate by dialysis.— n, dl'alyscr, •«-.—md. 
dialytk {-lit’ik\. [Gr. dialysis—dia, asunder, 
lyela, to loose.] 

diamagMtic, di-a-mag-^i’ik, ad}- cross-magnetic 
—applied to any substance, of which a rod sus¬ 
pended between the poles of a magnet arranges 
Itself across the lines of force (opp. to para- 
majfnetk) — adv. diamagaet'ically.—n. diamag'- 
aetism, the form of magnetic action possessed by 
diamagnetic bodies: the branch of magnetism 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: irTa-mai 


wMeh denis whhdiamatnetic^uMomcna. [Pfk. 
dia-, Bugnstic,] 

diaraaaM, n. a decoration, e.g. on a 

dress, consisting of glittering particles: a fabiie 
so dworated.—^Also <u(f. [Fr., diairmnt, dia¬ 

mond.] 

diamantiferons, dl-a-man-tlf^r^s, atff. yielding 
diamonds. [Fr. diamantifire,] 
diaawter, dl-am'ktar, n. the measure through or 
across: a straight line passing through the centre 
ofa circle or other iipire, terminatedat both ends 
by the cireumfereme: hi the parabola a sti*i|dit 
line parallel to the axis extending from the curve 
■to infinity.— adjs. diam'elral, diametric (ifiPe- 
met'rUc), -al, in the direction of a diameter: per¬ 
taining to the diameter: as of opposite ends of a 
diameter (as in diametrical oppositl<M).—advs. 
diam'etrally, in a diametral manner; dianwt'ric- 
ally, along a diameter: as at the ends of a dia¬ 
meter.—^tactical diameter, the perpendicular 
distance between a ship’s courses before and 
after turning 180”. (Tltrough Fr. and L. from 
Gr. diametros—dia, through, across, and matron, 
a measure.] 

diamond, di-a-mand, n. a highiy prized gem 
stone, and the hatdest of all minerals, caihon 
crystallised in the cubic system: a rhombus: a 
card of a suit distinguished by pips of that form: 
a baseball field, or trie part between bases (U.S.): 
one of the smallest kinds of English printing type 
(about 4]-point).— adf- resembling diamonds: 
made of diamonds: marked with diamonds: 
lozenge-shaped, rhombic.— atffs. di'anHoded, 
furnished with diamonds; dfanKHtdif'eroua, 
yielding diamonds.—di'amoi^bee'tle, a beautiful 
sparkling S. American weevil; di'amond-driU, 
a borer whose bit is set with bort; di'amood-daet, 
-iww'der, the powder made by the friction of 
diamonds on one another in the course of 
polishing; di'anuMid-field, a region that yields 
diamonds; di'amond-hitch, a mode of fastening 
a rope for heavy burdens; dl'amond-ju'biiee, a 
sixtieth anniversary (of marriage, dl'amond- 
wedd'ing); di'amond-wheel, a wheel covered with 
diamond-dust and oil for polishing diamonds, 
etc.—black diamonds, (fig.) coal; diamond cut 
diamond, an encounter between two very sharp 
persons; rough diamond, an uncut diamond: a 
person possibly of great worth, but of rude 
exterior and unpolished manners. [M.E. 
diamaunt —O.Fr. diamant .—L.L. diamas, -antis 
—Gr. adamas, -antos; see adamant.] 
diamyl, di-am'il, adj. having two amyl groups. 
(Pfx. di-, amyl.] 

Diana, dl-an'a, n. Roman goddess of light, the 
moon-goddess, representative of chastity and 
hunting—identified with the Greek Artemis: a 
huntress.—Also Di'an.—Diana monkey, a large 
long-tailed W. African monkey (Cercopithecas 
diana) wkh a white crescent on the forehead; 
Diana's tree, tree of silver (see tree).—^Diana of 
the Ephesians, a goddess of fertility worshipped 
at Ephesus. (L. Dtdna.] 

diandrons, di-an'dras, adj. having, or allowing, 
two husbands or male mates (at a time): having 
two stamens or antheridia.— n.pl. Dian'dria, in 
Linnaeus’s classification, a class of plants with 
two stamens.— a. dian'dry, the practice or con¬ 
dition of being diandrous. [Or. dis, twice, anir, 
andros, a man, male.] . 

dianetics, di-a-net’lks, n. a method of diagnosing 
and treating psychosomatic ills (held to be caused 
by pre-natal experiences), [dianootic.] 
dianMal, di-a-no'tU, (math.) adj. passing through a 
node. [Pfx. dia-, nodal.] 
dianoetic, di-a-nd-et Ik, adj. capable of or relating 
to thought. [Gr. dianoetikos — dia, through, 
noeein, to think.] 

Dianthus, di-an'thas, n. the genus of herbaceous 
flowers to which carnations and pinks belong. 

r; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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{Boss. Gr..' Dias wtfAos, Zeos’s flower; or 
diantkfs, floweriin iif succenioo.] 
dimMsoBt dl-orpi'm, •<«, it. a whole octave: a 
bassratt: a harmony: a full volume of various 
aounos in concord: the whole range or conipass 
of tones; a standard of pitch: a foundation- 
stop of an organ {open or stopped diapason) ex¬ 
tending through Its whole compass.— iSpeiis.) 
di'apase. [Gr. dUi pasdn chordon symphonia, 
concord through all w notes*] 
diapedesia, di^pi-di’sis, (fikydol) n. the migration 
of white blood-corpuscMS through the walls of 
the .blood-vessels without apparent rupture.— 
adJ- diapedetic {^-d^'ik), ; [Gr- dia, through, 
pnesis, leaping.). 

diapanta, dis-pen’ti, n. the interval of a fifth 
(mas.): a medicine of five ingredients. [Gr. dia, 
through, pente, five.) 

diaper, di'»-p»r, n. linen or cotton cloth with a 
square or diamond pattern, used chiefly for table 
linen and towels: esp. in U.S., a baby's napkin: 
a pattern for ornamentation, woven, not 
coloured, in textiles: a’ floral or geometric 
pattern in low relief in architecture, often re¬ 
peated over a considerable surface: paving in a 
chequered pattern.—v./. to variegate with figures, 
as diaper.—n. di'apering. [O.Fr. diaspre, 
diapre —L.L. diasprus —^zantine Gr. diaspros, 
dia, through, aspros, white.] 
diaphanous, di-of's-nes, ad/- transparent: trans¬ 
lucent: pellucid: clear: li^t, delicate.— ns. 
diaphaneity (di-s-/a-ne'i-ti)', diaphanoin'eter, an 
instrument for measuring the transparency of the 
air.— ady. diaph'anously.— n. diaph'anousness. 
[Gr. diaphanis—dia, through, and phainein, to 
show, shine.] 

diaphone, di's-Jon, n. a siren-like fog-signal: an 
organ stop made louder by vibrating material: 
all the variants of a phoneme. [Cr. dia, across, 
phone, voice.] 

diaphoresis, 4B-9-for~i'sis, n. sweat, esp. artificially 
induced.--<K(/. diaphoretic (-er'ik), promoting 
sweating.— n, a sudoriiie. [Cr. diaphoresis, 
sweating— dia, through, pbeteln, to carry.] 
diaphototropic, di’»~fS-td-^p'ik, ad/, diaheiio- 
tropic.— n. dUqihototropy (~tot'r»-pi). [Pfx. dia-, 
phototropic.] 

diaidiragm, di's-fram, -frsm, n, a thin partition or 
dividing membrane: the midriff, a structure 
separating the chest from the abdomen: a metal 
plate with a central hole, for cutting off side- 
rays in optical instruments: a strengthening or 
stiffening plate (engineering). — ad/s. diaphrag¬ 
matic (-/rag-mat'), diaphrag'mal.— n. dii^rag- 
iittti'tis, inflammation of the diaphragm. [Gr. 
diaphragma, partition, midriff—dia, across, 
phragma, a fence.] 

diaphysis, di-af‘i-sis, n. an abnormal elongation of 
the axis (hot.): the shaft of a long bone (anat.). 
[Or. diaphysis, a separation—^ia, through, 
phyesthai, to grow.] $ 

diapophysis, di-9-po/’i‘Sls, n. a dorsal transverse 
process of a vertebra:—pf. diapophysSs i-sez ).— 
ad/, diapopbysial (di-ap-^fis'i-sl). [Cr. dia, 
apart^ apophysis, offshoot.] 
diapositive, di~9~pos'i-tiv, n. a transparent photo¬ 
graphic positive. (Pfx. dia-, positive.] 
diapyesis, di.^pi~i’sis, n. suppuration.— ad/, dia- 
pyetie i~et'ik), producing suppuration.— n. a 
medicine of this property. [Gr. diapyisis — dia, 
through, pfon, pus.] 

diai«h,4ff'drk, (hot.) ad/, having two xy lem strands. 

[Cr. dl-, twice, archi, origin.] 
diarchy, m'Sr-ki, n. a form of ^vernment in which 
two persons, states, or bodies are jointly vested 
with supreme power—less correctly di'narcby, 
dffliur^.— ad/s. diaich'id, diuch'ic. [Gr. di-, 
twiee, arehein, to rulej 

diarihoea, diarrhea, d»-rg'a. n. a persistent 
purging or loosdnen at the bowels.— ad/s. diar- 
fille,J/dri tni, h&r (her); mine; mite. 


rhqc'al, dianhoe'ic (also -riid'al, etc.). (Gr. 
diarroia —die, through, rhM, a flow.] 
diarthrosis, ^-dr-thr5'sls, n. articulation admitting 
free movement. ICr. dlarthrdsis, Jointinff-^to, 
through, arthron, joint.] 

diaiy, di'a-ri, n. a daily record; a book for makiog 
daily records, noting engagements, eAs.—adis. 
diarial idi-&’r/al), dU'rian.—v.r. or v./. di'arise, 
-izs.— n. di'arist, one who keeps a diary. [L. 
diarium — diis, day.] 

diascordium, di-a^skdr’tU-tm, n. a medicine made 
from water-germander, etc. [Medical L.,—Cr. 
dia skordida, composed of skordidn (perhaps 
water-germander).] • 

diaskeuast, di-a-skk'ast, n. a reviser; an inter¬ 
polator. [Gr. diaskeuazein, to make ready— 
dia, throuj^, skeuos, a tool.] 

Diasone, di's-son, n. a proprietary name for a 
sulphonamide (a derivative of duminodiphenyl- 
sulphone) used against leprosy, 
diaspora, di-as'por~», n. dispersion, used collect¬ 
ively for the dispersed Jews after the Babylonian 
captivity, and also in the apostolic age for the 
Jews living outside of Palestine.—now, for Jews 
outside Israel.—Also ad/. [Cr. diaspord—dia, 
through, speirein, to scatter.] 
diaspore, dVs-spor, -spor, n. a mineral, aluminium 
hydroxide, AIO(OH). [Gr. diaspora, scattering, 
from its decrepitation.} 

diastaltic, di-9~slal'lik, (Creek mas.) ad/- of 
intervals, extended: of style, bold. [Gr. dias- 
tabikos, expanding.] 

diastase, di’3~stas, n. an cn^me that converts 
starch into sugar, produced in germinating seeds 
and in pancreatic juice.— ad/- diastatic (•siat'ik). 
[Gr. diastasis, division—^/a, apart, stasis, 
setting.] 

diastasis, di~as'i3~sis, (surg.) n. separation of bones 
without fracture. [See foregoing.] 
diastema, di'»-sti'm», n. a natural space between 
two consecutive teeth, or series of teeth:— pi. 
diastc'mata.— ad/, diastemat'ic. [Cr. diastema, 
-atos, interval.] 

diastole, di-as'to-le, n. dilatation of the heart, 
auricles, and arteries—opp. to systole, or con¬ 
traction; the lengthening of a short syllable, as 
before a pause.— ad/, diastolic (di-a-storik). [Gr. 
diaslole-^ia, asunder, and steliein, to place.] 
diastrophism, dl-as'tro-fizm, (geol.) n. processes of 
deformation of the earth's crust.— ad/- dia- 
strophic (di-S’Strof’ik). [Gr. diastrophe, distor¬ 
tion— dia, aside, strophe, a turning.] 
diastyle, di's-stil, (archit.) ad/, with columns 
about three diameters apart.—n. a building or 
colonnade so proportioned. [Gr. diastyios — 
dia, apart, styios, column.] 
diatessaroa, di-9’tes'9~ron, -ran, n. a harmony 
of the four gospels, especially the earliest, 
that of Tatian (prob. A.O. 110-180): the interval 
of a fourth (mas.): a medicine of four ingre¬ 
dients. [Gr. dia tessaron, through, or composed 
of, four.] 

diathermic, di-a-thAr'mik, ad/, permeable by 
radiant heat.—Also diatber'mal, diather'ma- 
noHS, diather'moiis.— ns. diatber'macy, diathcr'- 
mancy, diatbermanS'ity, permeability by radiant 
heat; di'athermy, heating of internal parts of the 
body by electric currents. [Gr. dia, through, 
thermi, heat.] 

diathesia, dl-aA'i-sts, n. a particular condition or 
habit of body, esp. one predisposing to certain 
diseases: a habit of mind.— ad/, diathetic (df-a- 
thet'ik). [Or. diathesis—dia, asunder, tithenai 
to place.] 

diatom, di’a-Um, n. one of a class of microscopic 
unicellular algae with flinty shells in two halves, 
fitting like box and lid.— adf. diatomt'ceona.— n. 
diatomite (dI-at'»m~U, or di'at-), diatomaceous 
earth or kieselguhr, a powdery siliceous deposit 
of diatom frustules.—matom ooze, a deep-sea 

/Hr; mOte; mSbn,fdbt; dhen (thmi) 
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deposit of diatom frustules. (Gr. dituomos, cut having two atonu of chlorine^ esp« «(q>laehig 
through—d/a, through, temntin, to cut.] hydrogen.—^R.dichio'rDdiidifa'yltricfaw'coeth'aiM, 

diatomic, di-’*-lim'Uc, adJ- consisting of two atcnns: known as DDT, a white powdm orig. u^ tokili 

having two replaceable atoms or groups: lice and'thus prevent the spread of typhus; 
bivalent [nx. ai>, atom.] effective also against other insects, but having 

diatonic, di-9-t<m'Uc, adl» proceeding by the tones long*term disadvantages, 
and intervals of the natural scale in music.— adv. dich^my, dlk- or dik-og'»-mi, w. an arrangement 
diaton'ically. [Or. diatonikos—dla, through, for preventing the self-fertilisation of nerma* 
tottos, tone.] phrodite flowers, the stamens and stigmas 

diatribe, di’»~tribt n. a continued discourse or dis- ripening at different times.— adj. dicbog'amous. 
putation: an invective harangue.—^n. dl'atribist, [Gr. d/cha, in two, gomos, marriage.] . 

a writer or utterer of such. [Gr. diatrlbi, a dicbord, dl'kdrd, n. an ancient two-stringed Into, 
spending of time—dia, through, trAein, to rub, [Gr. dichordos.] 

wear away.] dichotomy, dik- or dik-oV9~nd, n. a division into 

diatropism, di^t’rd-pizm, n. orientation at right two strongly contrasted groups or classes: re- 
angles to the direction of a stimulus.— aeff. oia- peated branching.—v.i. and v./. dichot'pmise, 
tropic {dh9^trop'ik). [Gr. dia, across, tropos, -ize.— n. dichot'omist.— adi- dichot'omoes.— adv. 
turning.] dichot'omously. [Gr. dtehotemia — dieba, in two, 

diaxon, dl-aks'oa, adj. having two axes or two lomi, a cut— temneln, to cut.] 
axis-cylinder processes.— n. a bipolar nerve<«eli. dichroism, di'krd-izm, n. the property of showing 
[Gr. di-, twice, axdn, an axis.] different colours exhibited W doubly refracting 

diazeuxis, di-a-z&k'sis, (fSreek mus.) n. the separa- crystals when viewed in different directions hy 
tion of two tetrachords by a whole tone.— adi- transmitted light.— ad/s. dicbrS'ic, didirfiit'ic.— 
diazeuc'tic. [Gr. diazeuxis, disjunction— dia, ns. di'chrflite, a strongly dichroic mineral, iolite 
apart, zeuxis, yoking.] or cordieritc; di'chrfl(<^ope, an instrument for 

diazo-, di-az'd-, in combination, applied to com- testing the dichroism or crystals.— adi. dichr6(e)* 
pounds containing two nitrogen atoms and a scop'ic. [Gr. dlchroos, two-coloured— di-, 
hydrocarbon radical. twice, chroa, colour.] 

dib, dib, v.i. to dip, as in angling:— pr.p. dibb'ing; dichromate, di-krd'mat, a salt of dichro'mic aci 
pa.t. and pa.p. dibbed. [Prob. a form of dab.] (HiCriO,), containing two chromium atoms.—• 
dib, dib, n. one of the small bones of a sheep’s leg; Also bichromate. [Pfx. di-, diromate.] 

(pi.) a children’s game, played by throwing up dichromatic, di-krd-mat'ik, adi. having two 
such small bones or stones (dib'-stones) from the colours, esp. in different individuals of the same 
palm and catching them on the back of the hand species: able to see two colours and two only, 
—also Jacks, in &ots ehuckie-stanes, or chucks: as in red-green colour-blind persons who see on^ 

(pi.) money (slang). blue and yellow.—n. a person of dichromatic 

dibasic, di-bS'stk, adj. capable of reacting with vision, a dkhromat.—lu. dl'chrSmatfe), a person 
two equivalents of an acid: (of acids) having who can distinguish two colohrs only; dichrS'- 
two replaceable hydrogen atoms. [Pfx. di-, matism.— adj. dichrfi'mic, dichroic: dichroma- 
basic.] tic.— n. dichrS'mism. (Gr. di-, twice, chrSma, 

dibble, dib'l, n. a pointed tool used for making -atos, colour.] 

holes for seeds or plants—also dibb'er.—v.r. dichromic. See (I) diebromate; (2) dichromatic, 
dibb'le, to plant with a dibble.— v.i. to make dicht, dihht, (Scot.) v.t. to wipe.— n. a wipe, 
holes: to dip, as in angling.—dibb'ler. [Prob. [dight.] 

connected with dab.] dicic, dik, (slang) n. fine words (for dictionary): 

dibranchiate,df-hro/rg'iic/-d(,a<^.havingtwogills.— also for declaration, as to take one's dick, and 
Hs.pl. Dibran'chia, Dibranchift'ta, the two-gilled prob. up to dick, excellent (up to declared 
sub-class of cephalopods. [Gr. di-, twice, value). 

bronchia, gills.] Dick (also without cap.), dlk, (slang) n. a man: 

dibromo-, di-brd'md-, in composition, having two detective.—clever Dick, one who thinks himself 

atoms of bromine, esp. repbeing hydrogen. to be cleverer than he is. (Dick, for Richard.] 

dibutyl, di-bS'til, adj. having two butyl groups.— dickcissel, dik-sis’l, n. the bkick-throated bunting, 
dibntyl phthalate (thal'at), the dibutyl ester of an American migratory bird, 
phthalic acid, used to keep off insects. dickens, dik'anz, n. the deuce, the devil, as in 

dicacity, di-kas’i-ti, n. raillery, pert speech.— adJ. what the dickens, play the dickens. (App. 
dicacious (di-kS'shas). [L. dIcSx, sarcastic.] Dickon, Richard, as a substitute for devil.] 
dicarpellary, di-kdr’pal-ar-l, or -pel’, adJ. of or Dickensian, d/k-CR'z/-afl, adi. pertaining to Charles 
with two carpels. [Pfx. di-.] Dickens (1812-70), the novelist— n. an admirer 

dicast, dikast, dik’ast, n. one of the 6000 or student of Dickens. 

Athenians annually chosen to act as judges.—n. dicker, dik’ar^(Amer.) n. haggling, bargaining: 
dicas'tery, their court. [Gr. dikastis — dUie, petty trade by barter, etc—y.i. to haggle. [Prob. 

justice.] the obs. dicker, the number ten, esp. of hides or 

dice. See die (2). skins.—L. decuria.) 

Dicentra, di-sen’tra, n. a genus of the fumitory dickey, dicky, ttik'i, n. a leathern apron for a gig, 
family including bleeding-heart (D. spectabills) etc.: the driver’s seat in a carriage: a seat for 

with the two outer petals broadly pouched.— servants at the back of a carriage: a folding seat 

Also Dielytra (df-e/'f-rra; orig. a misprint). [Gr. at the back of a motor-car: a false shirt-iront. 

di-, double, kenlron, a point, spur.] [Perh. from dick, a dial. Eng. word for a 

dicephahms, di-sef’a-las, adJ. two-headed. [Gr. leathern apron; perh. Du. dek, a cover.] 

dlkephalos-di-, double, kephaie, a head.] Dickin medal, dik’in med'al, n. a British award for 

dich,d'/cA,(<SAak.,r/moR)supposedtobefordoit, animal heroism in wartime, instituted in 1943. 
may it do. [Maria Elisabeth Dickin, founder of the People’s 

dichuium, di-k&’zi-am, n. a cymose inflorescence Dispensary for Sick Animals, which makes the 
in which each axis in turn produces a pair of awards.] 

nearly equal branches (pi. didia'sta).— adj. Dicksonia, dik-sdn’i-a, n. a tropical and southern 
fficha'sial. [Gr. dlchisls, division, halving.] genus of ferns, mainly tree-ferns. [After James 
dichlatnydeons, dl-itla-mld’i-as, atU. having both a Dickson (d. 1822), botanist.] 
calyx and a corolla. [Gr. dh, double, chlamys, dicky, dickey, dik'i, (E. Anglian) n. an ass.—it, 
-yaos, mantle.] didk'y-bird (childish), a small bird. iDick, for 

dichlo«<o)-, di-klSr(-3)-, -kldr-, in composition. Richard.] 
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diekr, 4M(^> (eott.) atff. shaky. {Origin 
fifnkmwn.l' 

(HdlnDOf, m'fcB-HM, or ^kft, a^, having the 
stamens and pistils in separate flowers, whether 
on the same or on dinerent plants.—n. di'- 
cliaisak [Gr. df*, twice, double, kU»i, a bed.) 
dkotyledoa, dl-kot-i-li’dsn, n. a plant of the 
DteotyK'don^s (•/z) or DIcot'yiae, one of the two 
.great divisions of Angiospeims, having embryos 
with two cotyledons, leaves commonly net- 
veined, the puts of the flowers in twos, fives, or 
muhiplea of these, and the vascular bundles in 
the axes usually containing cambium.— a4i- di- 
cotyM'danoas. [Or. d/-, twKe, and cotyledon.) 
dicrotic, di-^trot'lk, adj. of the pulse, having two 
beats to one beat of the heart.—Also di'crotous. 
—n. di'crotiem. (Gr. d/-, twice, double, and 
kroios, beat.) 

Dictaphone, dik’tt-fSn, n. trademark denoting a 
recording apparatus for dictating letters, etc. 
JL. dletSre, to dictate, Gr. pMni, sound.) 
ucta probantia, dik'ta pr6^an'shi-», dik'ta pro- 
ban'tl^, (L.) proof texts, 
dictate, dlk-tat', formerly dik'tat, v.r. to say or 
read for another to write: to lay down with 
authority: to command.—n. {dik'tat) an order, 
rule, direction: impulse.— n. diet (obs,), a saying. 
—v.r. (obs.) to dictate.— ns. dicti'tion, act. art, or 
practice of dictating: speaking or reading of 
words for a pupil, amanuensis, etc., to write: 
overbearing command; dicti'tor, one invested 
with absolute authority—originally an extra¬ 
ordinary Roman magistrate: one who, or that 
which, dictates:—/em. dict&'tress, dictt'trix.— 
adj. dictatorial (dik-tj-to’ri-al), like a dictator: 
absolute: overbearing.— adv. dicthtS'rially.— ns. 
dictft'torship, dictg'tnre.— atjj. dk'tfttory. [L. 
dIctSre, -Stum, freq. of iUeSre, to say.) 
diction, dik'slan, n. a saying or speaking: manner 
of speaking or expressing: choice of words: 
style: (U.S.) enunciation. [L. dlctio, -Snis — 
dicire, dictum, to say.) 

dictionary, dik'sh^n-s-rl, n. a book containing the 
words of a language alphabetically arranged, 
with their meanings, etymology, etc.: a lexicon: 
a work containing information on any depart¬ 
ment of knowledge, alphabetically arranged. 
[L.h. dIctIdnSrium', sec diction.) 

Dictograph, dik'td-grSf, n, a telephone for trans¬ 
mitting speech from room to room, with or 
without the speaker's knowledge. [Trademark: 
L. dictum, thing said, Cr. graphein, to write.) 
dictum, dik'tam, n. something said: a saying: an 
authoritative saying:— pi. dic'ta. [L.) 
dictyogen, dik'ti-o-Jen, (obs.) n. a monocotyledon 
with net-veined leaves. [Gr. diktyon,- a net; 
fennaein, to produce.) 

dicyclic, di-sik'lik, adj. having two whorls or 
rings. (Gr. di-, twice, double, kyklos, wheel.) 
dkynodont, di-sin'o-dont, n. an extinct tusked 
reptik, showing affinities with mammals. [Gr. 
di-, twice, kyon, kynos, dog, and odous, odontos, 
tooth.) 

did, did, didst, didst, pa.t. of do. 
didactic, -pi, di-dak’tik, -at, di-, acUs. fitted or 
intended to teach: instructive: preceptive.— 
adv. didac'tically.^— n. didac'tkism (-sizm). — n.pl. 
didactics, the art or seknee of teaching. [Cr. 
didakilkos — didasketn, to teach; akin to L. 
doc&e, d/zefre.) 

didactyl, (B-dak'tU, adj. two-fingered, two-toed, 
or two-clawed.—Also n. — adj. didac'tyknis. [Gr. 
di-, twice, daktylos, finger, toe.) 
dMapper, dl’dap-ar, n. the dabchick or little 
ftebe: one who disappears and bobs up again. 
Tdfva and dapim, a variant of dipper; cf. O.E. 
dOfedoppa, pelkan.) 

didaeeauc, dfd-as-km'lk, adj. didaetk. [Gr. did- 
aakdBkos — didaskahs, teacher.) 

r, dU'ar, (dial.) v.l. to shake. (See dither.) 
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diddle, dU'l, vJ. to cajole, swindio*— n. didd'ler. 
[Origin uncertain.) 

dfdelpnlc, di-deVfik, adj. having or pertaining to a 
double womb.— ».pl. Didel'^la, the marsupials. 
— ad/s. didd'i^iui, Adel’phk, didel'pl^Be, dideT- 
pbous.—N. Dldet'phyi (-fis), an American genus 
of opossums.— n.pt. Didequiyidae (-fi't-di), the 
opossum family. (Gr. di-, double, deiphys, 
womb.) 

didgeridoo, did'jar-l-dSd', n. an Australian abori¬ 
ginal musical instrument, consisting of a very 
long tube. 

dido, di'dd, (slang) n. an antk, caper: a frivolous 
or misdiievous act.—act dMk», to play the fool; 
cut up didoes, to bdmve in an extravagant way. 
[Origin unknown.) 

didrachma, di-drak^ma, didrachm, dl'dram, it. a 
double drachma. [Gr. di-, double, and 
drachma.) 

Didunculus, di-dung'kS-lus, n. a remarkable genus 
of birds—the tooth-billed pigeon of Samoa. 

( Dim. of Didus, zoologkal name of the dodo, 
torn its similar bill.) 

dldymium, di- or di-dim'i-am, n. a supposed ele¬ 
ment discovered in 1841, later resolved into 
neodymium and praseodymium. [Gr. didymos, 
twin, from its constant association with lantha¬ 
num.] 

didymous, did’i-mas, adj. twin: twinned: growing 
In pairs: composed of two parts slightly con¬ 
nected. [Gr. didymos, twin.) 

Didynamia, did-i-nS'mi-a, n.pl. a class of plants in 
the Linnaean system with two long stamens and 
two short.— adjs. didyna'mian, didyn'amous. 
[Gr. di-, double, dynamis, strength.) 
die, di, v.i. (or v.t. with object death) to lose life: 
to perish; to wither: hyperbolically, to lan¬ 
guish, suffer, or long: to become insensible: to 
merge:— pr.p. dy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. died, did. — 
adl. die'-away', languishing.—die'-hard, an irre¬ 
concilable conservative.—die away, to disappear 
by degrees, become gradually inaudible; die 
back, to die by degrees from the tip backwards; 
die down, to subside: to die above ground, 
leaving only roots or rootstocks; die game, to 
keep up one’s spirit to the last; die bard, to 
struggle hard against death, to be long in dying; 
die off, to die quickly or in large numbers; die 
out, to become extinct, to disappear; die the 
' death (theat. slang), to arouse no response 
from one's audience.—^see also dying. [Prob. 
from a lost O.E. (Anglian) degan ; but commonly 
referred to a Scand. root seen in O.N. deyja, 
ddyja; akin to M.H.G. touwen, whence Ger. 
tod. The O.E. word in use was steorfan.] 
die, di, n. a small cube with numbered faces thrown 
from a box in gaming: a small cubical piece: 
hazard: a stamp for impressing coin, etc.: 
applied to various tools for shaping things by 
stamping or cutting;— pi. (gaming, cookery, and 
the like) dice, (dis); (stamping and shaping) 
dies (diz). — v.i. dice, to play with dice.—v.r. to 
cut into dice: to chequer:— pr.p. dic’ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. diced, dist. — adJ. diced (dist), orna¬ 
mented with a chequered pattern.— ns. die'er; 
dk'ing, a chequered pattern: dice-playing.— 
adj, die'ey (eott.), risky; trkky: uncertain in 
result.—dice'-box, an hour-glass-shaped box 
from which dice ate thrown: dice'-coal, a coal 
that breaks Into cubical blocks; dice'-play; 
dice'-pbiyer; die'-sink'er; die'-sink'ing, the 
engraving of dies; die'-stock, a contrivance for 
holding the dies used in screw-cutting; die'- 
woric, ornamentation of a metal surface by im¬ 
pressions with a die.—no-dke, no answer, or a 
negative answer: no success; the die is cast, an 
irrevocable step has been taken: there is no 
turning back now. [O.Fr. de, pi. dez (Prov. dat. 
It. dado), from L.L. dadus — L. datus, given or 
cast.) 


/Su,J3r: mi, hSr (her); mine; mdte,/Sr; mSte; m3bH,fdbt; dhen (then) 



<dib, R. s jackal of northern Africa. 


ethylamine. answering to ammonia* trhtr ethyl 
rqpiaeing two Iwdrogen atoms. [Ffa. di*.] 


dtMre, di-e^r', n. a rock angle, or re-entrant Diau, (Fr.) God.—Dieu avec noos, o-vek r^« 
comer, usu. With a crack in it. [Fr.] God with us; Dieu etmon droit, dinddi’wd,Ood 

diegaaia, di-M'sh, {rket.) n. in an oration, the and my right, 
narration of the facts. fCr. diigish.] diffaneation, di-far-lS'sfun, n, divorce from a 

dielectric, di-htek'Mk, adl- non-conducting: Roman marriage by coitfarreatioii. [L. dy- 
tnnsmitting electric effects without conducting. ( •> dfr-),''asunder.] 

—R. a substance, solid, liquid or gas, capable of differ, diTtr, v.l. to be unlike, distinct, or vartoua 
supporting an electric stress, and hence an (used by itself, or followed by/rom): to disagree 
insulator.—dielectric heating, the heating of a (with wi/A, sometimes/rom): to fall out, dispute 
non-conducting substance as a result of loss of iwlth).—n. (Scot.) difference.—ni. diff'ereRCC, 
power in a dielectric. [Gr. dla, through, and (areh.) dlff'ereucy, dissimilarity: the quality 
electric.] distinguishing one thing from another; a con- 

Dielytra, dl-eVl’tra, n. an erroneous name for tention or quarrel: tlie point in dispute: the 
Dicentra (q.v.). (As if Gr. dl-, double, and excess of one quantity or number over anottier: 
elytron, cover.] differentia: a distinguishing mark: a modifi- 

lisresia. Same as diaeresis. cation to distinguish the arms of a branch from 

dies, df'iz, de'Ss, (L.) day:— pi. dies.—dies fasti those of the main line (her.): discrimination.— 

or profesti, fasUi, /as'ti, pro-fes'ti, -ti, days on v.t. to make or perceive a difibrence between or 
which judgment could be pronounced, on which in.—a<(/. diff'erent, distinct: separate: unlike: 
courts could be held in ancient Rome, lawful not the same (with/rom, also to, not now rAoe): 
days; dies f austus, fos’tes, fows'tdbs, lucky day; out of the ordinary (slang): novel.— n. differentia 
dies festi or {criae,/»'rf,-rd,/er7-#,-i, days of (-en'shi-a L.), in logic, that property which 
actual festivid; dies infaustus, in-fds't»s, in- distinguishes a species from others:—yi/. differ- 
fows’tdds, unlucky day; dies irae, irV, fr'i, the cn'tiae (-#).— adJ. diffcren'tial (shel), constitut- 
day of wrath: the day of judgment (from a ing or pertaining to a difference or differentia: 
Latin hymn); dies nefasti, ni-fas'ti, ne-fas’ti, discriminating: pertaining to infinitesimal dif- 
days on which a judgment could not be pro- Terences (math,). — n. an infinitesimal difference: 
nounced or assemblies of the people be held, in a differential gear: a price or wape difference.— 
ancient Rome; dies non, non, non, a day on fldv. differen'tially.— r.l. differentiate (-cn'rAf-dr), 
which judges do not sit, or one on which normal to make different, cause to develop diffcrence(s}: 
business is not transacted. to classify as different: to constitute a difference 

iiesel, des’l, n. a diesel engine: a locomotive, between; to obtain the differential coefficient 

train, etc., driven by a diesel engine.—v./. and of (math.).—v.l. to b^me different by special- 

V./. dies'elise,-ize, to equip, or be equipped with isation: to distinguish (from, between).— ns. 
a diesel engine, locomotive or train.— n. dieseli- differentii'timi, the act of distinguishing: 
sft'tioa, -Z-.— adJ. dies'el-eiec'tric, using power description of a thing by giving its differentia: 
obtained from a diesel-operated electric exact definition: a change by which wbat was 
generator.—diesel enipne, a compression- generalised or homogeneous became special- 
ignition engine in which the oil fuel is introduced »cd or heterogeneous: the act or process of 
into the heated compressed-air charge as a jet differentiating, or determining the ratio of the 
of liquid under high pressure.—<K(f. dies'di- rates of change of two quantities one of which is 
hydraul'ic (Gr. hydor, water, liquid), using a function of the other (mo/A.); diffcrea'ti&tor, 
power transmitted by means of one or more one who or that which differentiates.— ddv. 
mechanisms (torque convertors) filled with oil. diff'erently.—difference tone, differential tme, a 
(Rudolph Diesel (lSSi-1913), German engineer.] tone heard when two tones are sounded together, 
liesis, di'e-sis, n. the difference between a major its frequency the difference of their frequencies; 
and a minor semitone (mas.): the double dagger differential calculus (see calcnlns); differential 
(t) (print):—pi. di'eses (-sis). [Gr. diesis, a coefficient, the ratio of the rate of change of a 
quaher-tone.j function to that of its independent variable; 

liet, di'et, n, mode of living, now only with espe- diffenmtial gear, a gear permitting relative 
cial reference to food: planned or prescribed rotation of two shafts driven by a third; differ- 
selectionoffood: allowance of provisions (oAs.). ential motion, a meclunical movement in which 
— v.t. to furnish with food: to prescribe a diet the velocity of a driven part is equal to the 
for, put on a diet: to keep fasting.— v.i. to feed: difference of the velocities of two parts connected 
to take food according to rule.—- r. dtetA'rian, to it; differential thermometer, a thermometer 
one who observes prescribed rules for diet.— adf. fot measuring difference of temperature. [L. 
di'etary, pertaining to diet or the rules of diet.— ■part, ferre, to bear.] 

R. course of diet; allowance of food, esp. in difficile, dif'i-sil (arch, or reintroduced) 

large institutions.—n. di'eter (Shak.), one who difficult. (O.Fr. and Fr., difficilei see 

regulates diet.— adOs. dietet'ic, -id, pertaining to dimcnh.] 

diet. — adr. dietet'icaUy.— rs. dietet'ka, rules difficult, d(/'7-AaA, not easy: hard to be done: 


insulator.—dielectric heating, the heating of a 
non-conducting substance as a result of loss of 
power in a dielectric. (Gr. dla, through, and 
electric.] 

Dielytra, dl-eVl-tra, n. an erroneous name for 
Dicentra (q.v.). (As if Gr. dl-, double, and 
elytron, cover.] 
dieresis. Same as diaeresis, 
dies, ttt'iz, de'&s, (L.) day:— pi. dies.—dies fasti 
or profesti, fas’tl, Jas’ti, pro-fes’tl, -ti, days on 
which judgment could be pronounced, on which 
courts could be held in ancient Rome, lawful 
days; dies faustus,/ds'(as,/ows'idbs, lucky day: 
dies festi or feriae, fes’tl, -ti, fer’l-i, -I, days of 
actual festival: dies infaustus, in-fds't»s, in- 
fows’tdds, unlucky day; dies irae, ir’i, er'i, the 
day of wrath: the day of judgment (from a 
Latin hymn); dies nefasti, ni-fas’ti, ne-fas’ti, 
days on which a judgment could not be pro¬ 
nounced or assemblies of the people be held, in 
ancient Rome; dies non, non, non, a day on 
which judges do not sit, or one on which normal 
business is not transacted, 
diesei, dez’l, n. a diesel engine: a locomotive, 
train, etc., driven by a diesel engine.— v.t. and 
v.i. dies'elise, -ize, to equip, or be equipped with 
a diesel engine, locomotive or train.— r. dieseli- 
sft'tiott, -Z-, — adj. dies'el-eiec'tric, using power 
obtained from a diesel-operated elemric 
generator.—diesel enmne, a compression- 
ignition engine in which the oil fuel is introduced 
into the heated compressed-air charge as a jet 
of liquid under high pressure.— a^. dies'dl- 
hydraul'ic (Gr. hydor, water, liquid), using 
power transmitted by means of one or more 
mechanisms (torque convertors) filled with oil. 
(Rudolph Diesel(liSi-l9li), German engineer.] 
diesis, di'e-sIs, n. the difference between a major 
and a minor semitone (mus.): the double dagger 
(t) (print):—pi. di'eses (-siz). [Gr. diesis, a 
quaher-tone.j 

diet, di'zt, n, mode of living, now only with espe¬ 
cial reference to food: planned or prescribed 
selection of food: allowance of provisions (obs.). 
— v.t. to furnish with food: to prescribe a diet 
for, put on a diet: to keep fasting.— v.i. to feed: 
to take food according to rule.— n. dtetA'rian, 
one who observes prescribed rules for diet.— adf. 
di'etary, pertaining to diet or the rules of diet.— 
R. course of diet: allowance of food, esp. in 
large institutions.— n. di'eter (Shak.), one who 
regulates diet.— adJs. dietet'ic, -id, pertaining to 
dim.— adv. dietet'icaUy.— ns. dietet'ka, rules 


for regulating diet; di'etist, dietitian, -dan 
(-Ish’zn), an authority on diet.—diet-bread, 
bread designed for persons on a diet; dl'et- 
drink, medicated liquor. [Fr. dlite —L.L. 
diaeta —Cr. dlaita, mode of living, diet.] 
diet, dl'et, n. a natiorud, federal, or provincial 
assembly, council, or parliament: a conference: 
the proceedings under a criminal libel (Scots 
law): a clerkal or ecclesiastical function in 
Scotland, as a diet of worship. —R. dl'etiae, a 


requiring labour and pains: hard to please: not 
easily persuaded: unmanageable.— adv. diS'i- 
cultly (mainly cAem.; e.g. difficultly soluble ).— 
R. difl'kulty, quality or fact of being difficult: 
laboriousness: obstacle: objection: that which 
cannot be easily understood or believed: em- 
barassment of affairs: a ^quarrel. (The adj. 
was formed from difficulty —Fr. diffiadti —L. 
dlfficultSs, -dtls — difficllls — dff- (dis-), neg., and 
facilis, easy.] 


minor or local diet.—desert the diet, to abandon diffident, dif'i-dint, at^, distrusting: wanting in 


criminal proceedings under a particular libel— 
in Scottish usage. (O.Fr. tUete —L.L. dlita —Or. 
diatta; or aec. to Littrd from L. dlis, a (set) day, 
with which usage cf. Ger. tag, day, relchstag.) 
dlathyl, ttt-eth% adf. having two e^l groups.— 
R. dMthylaaiae (-min’), a liquid resemnling 


self-confidence.— n. diffidence.— adv. diff'idently, 
(L. diffidins, -entis, pr.p. of diffidire, to distrust 
— edf- (dIs-), neg., fidire, to tmst--fMis, faith.] 
difliaent, difidb-zitt, adf. readily flowing away: 
fluid: deliquescent. (L. dis-, apart, Jluins, 
-entis, pr.p. tdflgire, to flow.] 
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diSa^ di-fdrm\ a4f- unlike: irregular in form.— 
n. diffmm'Ky* [L; dis-, apart, fdrmot form.] 
diSract. di-frola\ vj, to break up: to subject to 
diffraction.—a. ffiffrac'tion, the spreading of 
light or other rays passing through a narrow 
Opening or by the edge of an opaque body or 
reflected by « grating, etc., with interibrence 
phenomena, coloured and other.— add- diSrac'- 
tive.— ns. dil^actom'eter, an instrument used in 
examination of the atomic structure of matter by 
means of diffraction of X-rays, electrons, or 
neutrons.—dUtrangibirity i-fian}')- — adJ. dif- 
fnmg'ibie, cap'able of being diffracted. (L. 
diffringirt, dIjBfrSclum — dls-, asunder, fiangire, 
to break.] 

diffuse, di-fas’, v.r.-to pour out all round: to send 
out in all directions: to scatter: to circulate: 
to publish.—y.i. to spread.— adj. diffused', spread 
widely: loose.— adv. diffus'edly.— ns. diflOs'ed- 
ness; diffOs'er; diffusibii'ity.— <adj. diff&s'ible.— 
ns. diff&'sion, a spreading or scattering abroad; 
extension: distribution; mixture through each 
other of gases or liquids in contact.— a<d. 
difffi'sive {-siv), extending: spreading widely.— 
adv. difffi'uyely.— ns. difffi'siveness; diffusiv'hy.— 
diffused lighting, lighting that is transmitted or 
reflected in all directions and, being evenly dis¬ 
tributed, produces no gkire; diff&'sion-tube, an 
instrument for determining the rate of diffusion 
for different gases. [L. mffundire, diffOsum — 
dif- {dis-), asunder,/unddre, to pour out.] 
diffuse, di-fus', ad), diffuwd: widely spread: 
wordy: notconcise.—odr.diffuse'ly.— n. diffuse'- 
ncss. [Root as above.] 

dig, dig, f.t. to excavate: to turn up with a spade 
or otherwise: to get or put by digging: to poke 
or thrust: to taunt: to understand, approve 
{slang): to take note of {slang). — v.i. to use a 
spade: to seek (for) by digging {lit. and fig.): to 
burrow: to mine: to lodge(s/ang): to study hard 
{U.S. slang): — pr.p. digg'ing; pa.t. andpa.p. dug, 
(B.) digged.— n. an act or course of digging: an 
archaeological excavating expedition: an exca¬ 
vation made by archaeologists: a poke: a 
taunt: a hard-working student {U.S. slang). — 
adJ. dagg'able.— ns. digg'er, a person or animal 
that dips: a miner, esp. a gold-miner: an 
Australian or New Zealander {slang): a machine 
for digging.— tt.pl. digg'iags, places where mining 
is earned on, esp. for gold: lodgings, rooms 
(abbrev. digs; slang', orig. f/.B.).—^igg'er- 
wasp, a burrowing wasp of various kinds.-^g 
in, to cover over by digging: to work hard; 
dig onesell in, to entrench oneself: to establish 
oneself in a position; dig out {U.S. slang), to 
decamp; dig up, to remove from the ground by 
digging: to excavate: to obtain by seeking 
(co//.): to produce, esp. reluctantly (coir.). [Prob. 
O.Fr. diguen, to dig; of Cmc. oripm.] 
diganuna, di-gam's, n. vau, the obsolete sixth letter 
(F, r, later C) of the Greek alphabet with the 
sound of our W: as a numeral - 6, ,C *• 
6000. See episemon. [Gr. di-, twice, and 
gamma, from its form like one capital r over 
anoffier.] 

digamy, dig's-mi, n. a second marriage.— n. 
dig'amkt.— adJ. dig'ainoua. [Cr. di-, twice, 
gamos, marriage.] 

mjpistric, dl-ggs'trik, ad), double bellied, or fleshy 
at each eiuk as is one of the muscles of the lower 
jaw. [Or. <0-, double, gasttr, the be0y.] 
digest, dl-Jest’ (also dt-), v.t. to dissolve in the 
stomach: to soften by heat and moisture: to 
distribute and arrange: to prepare or classify in 
^ mind; to think over, to Mke in gradually, 
tn^ meaning and implications of: to endure 
it protest (e.g. insuit).-^v./. to be dissolved 
id ftoatomach: to jbe softmed by heat and mois- 
digsst'idlf.—a. digg'er, one who 
a close vessel in which by heat and 


pressure strong extracts are made flrom animal 
and vegetable substances.— n. digestibil'ity,— 
adJ. digost'iUe, that may be (Ugested,—it. 
digsstkm {di-Jest'ysn), the dissolving of the food 
in the stomach: orderly arrangement: exposing 
to slow heat, etc.— ad), digest ive, pertaining to 
digestion; promoting digestion.— n. something 
which promotes digestion: (also digestive 
biscuit) a round, semi-sweet biscuit, the basic 
ingredient of which is meal.— adv. digest'ively. 
[L. digerire, digestum, to ^rry asunder or 
dissolve— di- {dis-), asunder, and gerire, to bear.] 
digest, driest, n. a body of laws collected and 
arranged, esp. the Justinian code of civil laws: a 
synopsis: an abstract: a periodical abstract of 
news or current literature. [L. digesta, neut. pi. 
of digestus, pa.p. of digerire, to carry apart, to 
arrange.] 

di^t, dit, {arch.) v.t. to adorn: to equip.— ad). 
disposed: adorned. [O.E. dihtan, to arrange, 
prescribe, from L. dictare, to dictate (whence Cer. 
dichten, to write poetry); cf. dicht.] 
digit, di)'it, n. a finger or toe: a finger’s breadth or 
I inch: a figure used in arithmetic to represent a 
number: the twelfth part of the diameter of the 
sun or moon.— ad), dig'ital, pertaining to the 
fingers, or to arithmetical digits.— n. finger: a 
key of a piano, etc.— ns. digitriin {dU-i-t&'lin, or 
di)'it-s-lin), a glucoside or mixture of glucosides 
got from foMlove; Digit&'lis, the foxglove 
genus: dried foxglove leaves used as a drug.— 
ad)s. dig'itate, -d, consisting of several finger¬ 
like sections.— adv. dig'itately.— n. digitft'tion, 
finger-Uke arrangement: a finger-like division. 
— adJ. digit'iform, formed like fingers; dig'iti- 
grade, walking on the toes.— n. an animal that 
walks on its toes.— v.t. digitise, -ize, to put (data) 
into digital form for use in a digital computer.— 
n. digitS'rium, a pianist’s dumb keyboard for 
finger exercises.—digital computer, an electronic 
calculating machine using arithmetical digits, 
generally binary or decimal notation. [L. 
digitus, finger, toe.] 

dlajadiate, a-glad'i-dt, v.l. to fight with swords: 
to fence: to wrangle.—ns. dighidii'tion; diglad'- 
idtor. [L. digladiari, to contend Hercefy-^is-, 
this way and that, and gladius, sword.] 
diglot, tti'glot, ad), bilingual. [Gr. digidttos — di-, 
double, gidtta, tongue.] 

diglyph, dVgtif, {archit.) n. an ornament consisting 
of a double groove. [Gr. di-, double, glyphe, 
carving.] 

dignify, dig'ni-fi, v.t. to invest with honour: to 
exalt:—pr.p. dig'nifying; pa.t. and pa.p. dig'ni- 
fied.— n. dignifici'tion.— ad), dig'nined, marked 
or consistent with dignity: exalted; noble: 
grave: ranking as a digniti^. IL.L. dignffiedre 
— dignus, worthy,/ac#re, to make.] 
dignity, dig'ni-tl, n. the state of being digpified: 
elevation of mind or character: grandeur of 
mien; elevation in rank, place, etc.: degree of 
excellence: preferment: high office: a dignitary. 
—ft. Ag'nitary, one in a high position or rank, 
esp. in the church.—stand on one's dignity,^ to 
assume a manner that asserts a claim to defer-' 
ence. [Fr. digniti —L. dignltds, Stis—dignus, 
worthy.) 

digonol, dig'a-nl, ad), of symmetry about an axis, 
such that a half-turn (180*) idves the same figure. 
[Gr. dl-, twice, gdnie, anme.] 
digoMutic, iUg-a-nUt’ik, ad), biding twice a year. 

(Gr. di-, twic& goneus, a parent.] 
digraph, tU'grdf, n. two letters expressing but one 
sound, as pA m digraph. [Gr. di-, twice, graphs, 
a maik, a character—gropAein, to write.] 
digress, di-gres’, di-gres', v.i. to depart from the 
main subject: to introduce irrelevant matter.— 
fi. digression i-gresh'eti), a going from the main 
point: a part of a discourse not upon the main 
subject.—digress'ional, digress'hrs, of the 
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nature of • digrenion: departitiffrem the main 
•ubiect—wfr.diipen'ively. [l..digred{,iligresstts 
'—m- (dis-), aside, gradt, to step.) 

Diernie, dlifln'l- 0 , n.pl. in various Lmnaean 
ciuses of jdants, an order with two styles or 
deeply cleft style.— adls. digyn'ian; digynons 
{dU or dij'i-im), digynlan: with two styles or 
two carpels. [Gr. di-, twice, and gjnti, a woman.) 

tfhadral, di-hi'dnl, adi- bounded by two planes, 
or two plane faces—also dif'dral.—n. dihS'dron, 
the limiting case of a double pyramid when the 
vertices coincide. [Gr. di-, twice, hedrd, a seat.) 

dihybrid, di-hi'brid, n. a cross between parents 
that differ in two independently heritable 
characters.—Also adj. [Gr. di-, double, twice, 
and hybrid.) 

dihydric, di-hi’drik, ad}, having two hydroxyl 
Itroups. [Pflc. di-.] 

dijudicate, di-Jdo’dl-kSt, v.t. and v.i. to judge; to 
decide.— n, dijudici'tion. [L. di- {dis-), asunder, 
and JudicOre, judge.) 

dika, di'ka, de'ka, n. a West Indian simarubaceous 
tree, Irvinsla gabonensis, the so-called wild- 
mango.—di'ka-bread, a compressed mass or 
dika and other seeds, smelling like chocolate; 
di'ka-butter, -oil, a fat expressed from its seeds. 

K 'rom a W. African name.) 

-dik, dik'dik, n. a name for several very small 
E. African antelopes, species of Madoqua, etc. 
[Said to be a name in Abyssinia.) 
dike, dyke, dik, n. a trench, or the earth dug out 
and thrown up: a ditch; a mound raised to 
prevent inundation: in Scotland, a wall (dry- 
stane dike, a wall without mortar; fail-dike, a 
wall of turf), sometimes even a thorn-hedge: an 
igneous mass injected into a Assure in rocks, 
sometimes weathered out into wall-like forms 
(geol.). — V.I. to provide with a dike.— v.i. to 
make a dike.—n. dik'cr, one who makes dikes. 
[O.E.dic; Du. dijk, Cer. teich, a pond; see dig, 
ditch.) 

diktat, dik-tat', n. a harsh settlement forced on the 
defeated or powerless. [Ger., something dic¬ 
tated.) 

diJacerate, di-hx'arSt, v.t. to rend or tear asunder. 
— n. dilaccrd’tion. [L. di-, asunder, and lacer¬ 
ate.) 

dilapidate, di-lap'i-dat, v.t. to pull down, stone 
from stone: to waste: to suffer to go to ruin.— 
adJ. dilap'idated, in ruins.— ns. dilapida'tion, the 
state of niin: (pi.) damage done to a building 
daring tenancy: impairing of church property 
during an incumbency: {pi.) money paid at the 
end of an incumbency by the incumbent or his 
heirs for the purpose of putting the parsonage, 
etc., in good repair; dilap'iditor. \!L. dihg^iddre 
— di-, asunder, lapis, lapidis, a stone.) 
dilate, di-ldt", dl-l&t', v.t. to spread out in all 
directions: to enlarge: to set forth at full 
length (Skak.).—v.i. to widen: to swell out: to 
speak at length.— ns. dilatabU'ity; dilftt'ancy, 
property shown by some colloidal systems of 
thickening or solidtfying under pressure or 
Impact; dilatation (-U-t&'shan), or (irregularly 
formed) dil&'tion, expansion: a transformation 
which produces a ngure similar to, but not 
congruent with the original (matk.). — ad/s. 
dil&t'abte, that may be dilated or expanded; 
diU'tant.— adj. dillt'ed, expuided and flattened. 
— ns. di'lat&tor (dilft'torl, an instrument. or a 
muscle that expands; diwt'er, one who dilates: 
a dilatator,— adj. dildt'ive, [L. di/dtus (usad as 
pa.p. of differs), from di- (dis-), apart, and Idtus, 
wide.) 

dilato^r, dii'a-ta-ri, ad}- slow: given to procras¬ 
tination: loitering: tending to delay,— adv. 
^'atwily.— n. diratorineas. [L. dUdtdrius. See 
dibila.) 

dildo, dtl’dif, n. an object serving as an erect penis 
substitute (alto dil'doe; slang)-, word used in 


refrains of songs (obs.)i a weak or effeminate 
man iobs.): a cylindrical curi: a W. Indian 
spiny cactus (Lemalreocereus Ayrir/x).—<dil'dd- 
glaw, a cyiindricat glass. [Origm uncortain.) ' 

dilemma, di-, di-lem'a, n. a form of argument 
in which the maintainer of a certain proposiUon 
is committed to accept one of two propositions 
each of which contradicts his origlnalcontention; 
a position where each of two alternative courses 
(or of all the feasible courses) is eminently un¬ 
desirable. The argument was called a ‘homed 
syllogism’, and the victim compared to a mian 
certain to be impaled on one or other of the 
horns of an infuriated bull, hence the horns a 
dilemma.— adJ. dilemmat'k. [L.,—Gr. dilirnma 
— di-, twice, double, lemma, an assumption— 
lambanein, to take.) 

dilettante, dil-et-an’tl, n. one who loves the ftne 
arts but in a superficial way and without serious 
purpose (the amateur usually practises them): 

or literature:—p/. 


a dabbler in art, science, 
dilettan'ti (-le). — ad}, dilett 


tan'tism, dilettan'teism. [It., pr.p. of dilettare — 
L. dileetdre, to delight.) 

diligent, dll’i-j»nt, adj, steady and earnest in 
application: industrious.— n. dil'igence, steady 
application: industry: a warrant to produce 
witnesses, books, etc., or a process by which 
persons or goods are attach^ {Scots law): a 
French or continental stage^roach (also pro¬ 
nounced de-le-zhds) —also dill'y.— adv. dil'i- 
gently. [Fr. dillgens, -eniis, pr.p. of L. dillgere, 
to choose.) 

dill, dll, ft. an umbelliferous annual akin to parsnip, 
the fruits or ‘seeds' used as condiment and car¬ 
minative.—diir-wat'cr, a drink prepared from 
them. [O.E. dlle; Ger. and Sw. dill.) 
dilling, diving, n. a darling: the youngest child: 
the weakling of a litter^ [Origin doubtful.) 
diHy-bag, diVi-bag, n. an Australian native-made 
rush or bark-bag.—Also dill'i, dill'y. [Native 
diili.] 

dilly-dally, diVi-daVi, v.i. to loiter, triAe. [Re¬ 
duplication of dally; cf. shilly-shally.) 
dilucidate, di-lu'sl-ddt, dl-ISd’, {ohs.) v.t. to 
elucidate.— n. dilacidl'tion. [L. dilBciddre, 
-drum.] 

dilate, di-KV, di-ldot", or di-, v.t. to make thinner 
or more liquid: to diminish the concentration trf*, 
by mixing, esp. with water: of labour, to increase 
the proportion of unskilled to skilled in.— v.i. 
to become mixed.— adJ. {di- or di-lSt', -IdoV, or 
di') diminished in concentration by mixing.— 
adj. dilumt {dil'd-ant), diluting.— n. that which 
dilutes.—lu. dilu'tee, an unskilled worker intro¬ 
duced into a skilled occupation; dilute'ness; 
dilu'ter. dilu'tor, one who or that which dilutes; 
dilu'tion. [L. diluire, diUtum — di-, away, luire, 
to wash.) 

diluvium, dil-dtvi-am, dil-oo', n. an inundation or 
Aood: a deposit of sand, gravel, etc., made by 
extraordinary currents of water (geo/.; obs.). — 
Also dilu'vion.— ad/s. dilu'vial, dilu’vian, per¬ 
taining to a Aood, esp. Noah’s: caused by a 
deluge: composed of diluvium.— n. dilu'vialist, 
one who explains geological phenomena by the 
Aood. [L. diluvium, a deluge— diluire, to wash 
away.) 

dim, dim, adj. not bright or distinct: obscure; 
not seeing clearly: menully dtdl, stupid {cod.). 
—v.t. to make dark: to obscure.—v.i. tobKome 
dim:—-pr.p. dfanm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. dimmed.— 
adv. dim'ly.— n. dimm'er, an arrangement for 
regulating the supply of light.— adj. dimm'ish, 
somewhat dim.-rfl. mm’nesB.—a dim view {coll.), 
an unfavourable view. [O.E. dimmi akin to 
O.N. dimmr, dark, and Ger. dUmmerung, twi¬ 
light.} 

di nuqoram gentium, di ma-J9’ram, -Jd’, Jan'- 
sHyJam, di ma-yd‘rdbm gen'tl-^m, (1m) the 
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divialUM'^Mqiaior niik» i.e. the twelve greater 
gods of classical mythology. 
mUa. dlm'bl, a. a ddl, diode. 


Bovelt a cheap novel, usually sensational. [Fr.. 
orig. disme, from L. dectma (pars), a tenth (part).l 
dimcnkn, dl~ ordhmen'skM, a. measure in length, 
breadth, or thickness (the three dimensions of 
space): extent: sin: the sum of the indices in a 
term (alg.).’—adis. dimen'sioaal, concerning di¬ 
mension: in composition, of so many dimen¬ 
sions; dimen'siimcd; dimen'sionless.—dimension 
work, masonry in stones of specified size.— 
(oarth dimension, an additional dimension attri¬ 
buted to space—in relativity theory, time. [Fr.,— 
L. diminsiS, -^hIs — dimitM, dimiHSMS — di- (dis~), 
apart, mitirl, to measure.] 
dimerous, dlm's-rps, adi. consisting of two parts: 
with two members in each whorl (bot.y, having 
two-jointed tarsi (entom.).—adi- dimeric (di¬ 
mer'ik), bilaterally symmetrical; dimerous: 
having the same empirical formula, but double 
the molecular weight (ckem.). —n. dimerism 


a part.] 

dimeter, dim'l-ter, adi- containing two measures.— 
n. a verse of two measures. [L.,— Cr. dimetros — 
dh, twice, metron, a measure.] 
dimethyl, di-metk’il, n. ethane.— adi- containing 
two methyl radicals in combination.— ns. di- 
meth'ylammc (-a-mcn'), a compound answering 
to ammonia with methyl replacing two hydrogen 
atoms; dimcthylan'iline, an oily liquid, aniline 
heated with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid—from which dyes are obtained. [Pfx. di-, 
roediyl.] 

dimctric, di-met’rik, (crystal.) adj. tetragonal. 

[Pfx. di-, metric, pertaining tO distance.] 
dimidiate, di-mid'rat, adi- divided into halves: 
having a shape that appears as if halved: having 
only one side developed: split on one side.— v.t. 
(ker.) to represent the half of.— n. dimidift'timi. 
[L. dimidiOre, -Stum, to halve— dimidius, half— 
dis-, apart, medius, the middle.] 
diminiBB, di-min'isk, v.t. to make less: to take a 

E art from: to degrade.— v.i. to p-ow or appear 
iss: to subside.— adi. dimin'ishaUc.— 
dimin'ished, made smaller: humbled: a semi¬ 
tone less than perfect or minor (mus.). —n. and 
ad/, dimin'ishing.— adv. dimin'iriim^y.— n. di- 
min'ishmeiit.—diminished responsibility, limita¬ 
tion in law of criminal responsibility on ground of 
mental weakness or abnormality, not merely of 
actual insanity: diminishing gfass, a lens or 
combination of lenses that makes objects appear 
smaller. [Coined from minisb, in imitation of 
L. dlminutre, to break in pieces— di- (dis-), apart, 
minuire, to make less.] 

diminnendo, di-min-S-en'dS, (mus.) adi. >nd adv. 
letting the sound die away, markM thus >. 
—^Also n. [It.,—L.L. dimlnuendus, for L. dimin¬ 
uendos. ger. of diminuire, diminStum, to lessen.] 
dhninutioB, dIm-in-S'sken, n. a lessening: degrada¬ 
tion.— adi. dimin'ntive, of a diminished size: 
very small: contract^.— n. (gram.) a word 
formed from another to express a little one of the 
kind.— adr. dimin'utivcly.— ji. dimin'ut iv s n es B . 
ftfmiaiBk.) 

dnadsaory, edm’4a-»-rl, dt-, dtmIs'eHrl, adi- sending 
awap or.'giving leave to depart to another juris- 
dietwii. [L. dImissMus — dimittire, dimiuum — 
dis-, apart, mittire, to send.] 


adis. dimor'phtc, dhnor'phons. [Gr. di-i twice 
morpki, form.) 

dimple, dtm'pl, n. a small hollow, esp. on the 
awnbceof thebady.—-i».l. tofbmadimplee ’—adi- 
B ns r id l l l iiwd l B bj t r s n isii t .^^w|^dhs^ - Mp- 
patently cogn. with Ger. ft i iiip el i ; pmdkl 
dimyarian, dim-l- or di-miS’ri-en, adi. having two 
adductor muscles. [Cr. di-, twice, mpr, myos, 
muscle.] 

din, din, it. a loud continued noise.—v.l. to assail 
(the ears) with noise: to annoy with clamour: 
to obtrude noisily and persistently:— pr.p. 
dinn'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. dinned.— adi. din'fiil. 
[O.E. dynn, dyne; cf. O.N. dynr, Dan. dSn, 
noise.] 

dinanderie, di-nS-d»-ri, n. domestic decorative 
brassware, originally that made at Dinant in 
Belgium: extended to Indian and Levantine 
brassware. [Fr.1 

Dinantian, din-an ski-en, (geol.) adi. Lower Car¬ 
boniferous. [Dinant in Belgium.] 
dinar, de-nSr', n. an ancient Arab gold coin of 65 
grains’ weight: the monetary unit of Algeria, 
Tunisia, Iraq, and other Arab countries: a 
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” , dl-mSe'fixm, n. the occurrence of 

tiwp.lbrms in the same species (bfo/.): the 
p wfw irt y of crystallising in two fbrms (ckem .).— 


dinarchy. See diarchy, 
dindle. See dinnie. 

dine, din, v.t. to take dinner.— v.t. to furnish with 
a dinner.— n. (obs.) dinner, dinner-time.— ns. 
din'er, one who dines: .a dining-car; dinette', 
an alcove or other part of a room or kitchen 
set apart for meals.—din'er-out, one who goes 
much to dinner-parties; din'lng-car, a railway 
carriage in which meals are served; din'ing- 
hall; din'ing-room; din'ing-table.—dine out, to 
dine elsewhere than at home; dine with Duke 
Humphrey (jkist.), to go without a meal, loiter 
about Duke Humphrey’s Walk in Old St 
Paul’s. [O.Fr. disner (Fr. diner) prob.—L. 
dis-, expressing undoing, andieiSnus, fasting (cf. 
disjane); according to others—L. di-, inten., 
and cina, a meal.] 

ding, ding, v.t. to dash: to beat: to thump: to 
knock: to surpass (Scot.). — v.i. to beat: to 
dash*.— pa.t. dinged, dang, dung; pa.p. dinged, 
dung.— n. ding'er (slang), anything superlative 
in its kind.—ding doun (Scot.), to knock or 
throw down. [M.E. dit^en, dyngen; cf. O.N. 
- dengja, Sw. dSnga, to bang.] 
ding, ding, v.l. to ring, keep sounding.— v.t. to 
reiterate to a wearisome degree.—dmg'-dong', 
the sound of bells ringing: monotony: same¬ 
ness: an argument or fight.— adi. and adv. iike 
a bell rin^ng: hammer-and-tongs: keenly 
contested with rapid alternations of success.— 
v.t. and v.l. to ring: to nag. [Imit., but partly 
confounded with preceding.] 
dinges, dlng'es, (S. Africa) n. an indefinite name 
for any person or thing whose name one cannot 
or will not remember.—Also ding'as. ^u., 
—-Afrik. ding, thing; cf. Eng. thingummy, uing- 
umbob.] 

dinghy, dingy, dingey, ding'gi, n. a small rowing- 
boat or ship’s tender: an airman’s collapsible 
rubber boat. [Hind, dingl, a small boat.] 
dingle, ding'gi, n. a dell. [Origin uncertain.] 
dindb-dan^, ding'gl-dang'gl, adv. with swinging 
to and fro. [Reduplication of dangle.] 
dingo, ittng'gd, it. the native dog of Australia:—p/. 
diag'oet. [Name in obs. native dialect.] 
tUngae. Sec dinges. 

dia», dln'Jt, adJ, of a dim or dark colour: dull: 
soiinl.—n. dinge, dinginess.— v,t. to make dingy. 
—ft. din'giaeBs. [Origin obscure.] 
dinic, dIn'Oc, adj. relating to vertigo or dizziness.— 
It. a remedy for dizziness. (Gr. dlnos, whirling.] 
dinitro-, dt-nl'ird-, in composition, having two 
nitro-groups (NOt), esp. replacing hydrogen.—-it. 
dieto^ W. Ctk^Orii. answering to ben- 
sene, CtHt. 
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dink, dbigk, (.Scot.} 4i4i. neat, trim.— v.t. to dress 
neatly.— adj. dink'y {coll.), neat: dainty. 
dinkHm, ding'lam, (Austr. skmg) adJ. real, genuine: 
aouasc,. boi^.—Alao odr.—Also diiik > -di < >). 


aouasc,. boi^.—Alao odr.—Also dink > -di < >). 

diiat dbikum, a fair shase of wotk.1 
unmont, din'm»nt, n. a Border name fbr a maSe 
sheep between the first and second shearing. 
tOrigitt obscure.] ' 

dinner, din'ar, n. the chief meal of the day: a 
feast.—V./. to dine.—v.r. to provide with dinner. 
— ad)- dinq'erlesa.—dinn'er-dance, a dance 
following a dinner; dinn'er-gown, a less formal 
evening dress; dinn'er-honr'; dinn'ar-iack'at, a 
tailless drcss*coat; dinn'er-pail', a vessel in 
which a workman carries his dinner; dinn'er* 
service, -set, a complete set of plates and dishes 
for a company at dinner; dinn'er-table; dinn'er- 
time; dinn'er-wagon, orig. a shelved trolley for 
a dining-room: a sideboard in two tiers. [O.Fr. 
disner, prop, breakfast; see dine.] 
dinnle, ain't, (Scot.) v.i. to tingle.*—n. a thrill.— 
Also din'dle. (Prob. imitative.] 
dino-, deino-, di-nS-, in composition, huge, 
terrible.— ns. Dinoceras, Deinoceras (-nos’a-ras; 
Gr. keras, horn), a large Eocene fossil stump¬ 
footed ungulate of Wyoming, otherwise Uinta- 
therium, named from three pairs of protuber¬ 
ances on the skull; Dinomis (di-ndr'nis\ Gr. 
ornis, a bird), a genus of moas, including the 
biggest; dinosaur, deinosaur (di'nd-sdri Gr. 
sauros, a lizard), any extinct (Mesozoic) reptile 
of the order Dinosaur'ia, in length from two to 
eighty feet; Dinotherium, Deinotherium (-thc'rl- 
ami Gr. therion, a beast), a huge extinct (Ter¬ 
tiary) proboscidean, with elephant-like tusks 
and trunk. [Gr. deinos, terrible.] 
dinoflagellate, di~no-flaya-lat, n. a unicellular 
organism, a plant-like flagellate with two flagella. 
[Gr. dinos^ whirl, and flagellate.] 

Dinomis, duiosaur. etc. See dino-. 
dint, dint, n. a blow or stroke: the mark of a blow 
(often dent): force: (as in by dint of). —v.r. to 
make a.dint in. [O.E. dynt, a blow; cf. dunt; 
O.N. dyntr.) 

diocese, dVa-sis, -ses, n. the circuit or extent of a 
bishop’s jurisdiction.— ad), diocesan (di-os'l~sn, 
-in), pertaining to a diocese.— n. a bishop in 
relation to his diocese; one of the clergy in the 
diocese. [Through Fr. and L. from Gr. dioikisis — 
dioikeein, to keep house—di-, for dia-, sig. com¬ 
pleteness, oikeein, to keep house— otkos, a 
house.] 

diode, di'od, n. the simplest electron tube with 
heated cathode and anode: a two-electrode 
semiconductor device evolved from primitive 
crystal rectifiers. [Gr. di-, twice, hodos, way.] 
Diodon, di'a-don, n. a genus of globe-fishes with 
all the teeth in each jaw consolidated. [Gr. dts-, 
twice, double, odous, odantos, a tooth.] 
dioechwa, di-e'shas, ad)- having the sexes separate: 
having male or female flowers on different 
plants.— n.pl. Dioe'eia, a class in the Linnaean 
system, dioecious plants.—n. dioe'eism (-siim). 
[Gr. di-, twice, oikos, a house.] 

Diogenic, di-a-)en'ik, ad), pertaining to the Cynic 
philosopher Diogenis (c. 412-323 B.c.): cynical. 
Dhmaea, di-a-ni'a, n. Venus’s fly-trap, an Ameri¬ 
can droseraceous insectivorous plant. [L.,—Or. 
DlSnoia, Aphrodite, from her mother Didne.) 
Oionyaia, di-a-nlz'i-a, or ids', n.pl. dramatic and 
orgiastic festivals in honour of Dionysos 
(Batxhus), god of wine.— ai^. Dioays'iac, 
Bacchic; Dionys'ian, relating to Dionysos or 
to DlonSstos (Dionysius—of Syracuse, the Areo- 
jtagitc, Exiguus, or any other of the name). 
DkwuiBtiiic, di-a-fan'tin, ad), pertaining to the 


27S).—^Dioiluuitine analyiifl, the part of algebra 
whkh treats of finding particular rational values 
for general expressions under a surd form; 
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Dioidiantine e^tlops (maths.), indeterminate 
equations for which integral or rational solutions 
are requited. 
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df-, doubib, cv»is, a view.] 
dioptase, di-op'tas, n. an emerald-green acid 
copper Silicate. [Gr, dia, through, optaxein, to 
see; from its internal glitter.] 
dioptric, -al, di-op'trik, -al, ad)s. pertaining to 
dioptrics or a diopter: transparent (as a dioptrU 
bee-hive), — ns. diop'ter, an ancient form of theo¬ 
dolite: the index-arm of a graduated circle: (also 
diop'tTe) a unit of measurement of the power of 
a lens, the reciprocal of the focal distances in 
metres, negative for a divergent lens.— a^.ivap'- 
tratc (entom.), having the compound eye divided 
transversely.— n. diop'trics, the part of optics 
that treats of refraction. (Gr. dioptra, a levelling 
instrument, dioptron, a spyglass—d/a, through, 
and the root of opsesthai, used as fut. of horaein, 
to see.] 

diorama, di-a-ra’ma, n. an exhibition of pictures 
seen through an opening with lighting effects.— 
ad), diordmic'. [Gr. dia, through, horama, a 
sight.] 

diorism, di'a-rizm, n. distinction, definition.— ad)s. 
dioris'tic, -al.— adv. dloris'tically. [Gr. dlor- 
txein, to divide, dia, through, horos, a boundary.] 
diorite, di'a-rit, n. a crjrstalline granular igneous 
rock composed of plagioclase and hornblende.— 
ad), diorit'ic. [Gr. diorizetn, to distinguish— 
dia, through, horos, a boundary.] 
diorthosis, diSr-tho'sis, n, the reduction of a 
dislocation (surg.): the correction of adeformity: 
a critical revision of a text.— ad), diorthfit'ic. 
[Gr. dia, through, orthos, straight.] 

Dioscorea, di-os-kdr'i-a, -kor’T-a, n. the yam 
genus, of the monocotyledonous family Dios- 
corefi'ceae.— ad), dioscmrei'ceous. [From the 
1st century (a.d.) Greek physician Dioskorides.) 
Dioscuri, di-os-ku'rl, n.pl. Castor and Pollux, as 
sons of Zeus. [Gr. Dios, gen. of Zeus, and 
koros (Ionian kouros), a son. a lad.] 
diota, di-S’ta, n. a two-handled ancient vase. 
[Gr. diotos, two-handled— di-, twice, ous, dtos, 
ear.] 

Diotkelism, DiotheUte. See didMietism. 
dioxide, di-ok'sid, n. an oxide with two atoms of 
oxygen in the molecule. [Pfx. di-, oxide.] 
dip, d/p, V./. to immerse for a time: to lower: to 
lower and raise again (as a flag): to baptise by 
immersion: to lift by dipping (usu. with up): to 
dye or clean by dipping; to moisten, suffuse 
(Milt.): to involve in money difficulties (coll.): 
to mortgage: to pawn.— v.i. to plunge and 
emerge: to sink: to reach down into some¬ 
thing: to enter slightly: to look cursorily: to 
incline downwards:— pr.p, dipp'ing; pa.t, and 
pa.p. dipped.-^, the act of dippin|: a hollow: 
a sag: that which is taken by dipping: inclina¬ 
tion downwards: a sloping: the angle a stratum 
of rock makes with a horizontal plane (geol.): 
a bath: a short swim: a liquid in which anything 
is dipped (as sheep, garments, etc.): liquid or 
creamy mixture into which brm, biscuits, etc., 
are dipped: a candle made by dipping a wick in 
tallow: a pickpocket (slang). — n. dipp'er (q.v.). 
—dip'-circle or dipp'ing-necdle, an instrument for 
determining magnetic dip^ dip'-net, a long- 
handled net for dipping up fish: dip-pipe, a 
pipe with submergM outlet, esp. in gi^worKs: 
dip'-sec'tor, an instrument for determining the 
dip of the visible horizon; dip'-slope' (geol.), a 
slope of ground coinciding with the dip of the 
rocks; dip'-stick, a rod for measuring depth of 
liquid in a sump, etc.; dip'-trap, a bend in a 
pipe containing liquid to cut off gases .—Ho vd 
the horizon, the angle of the visible hprizdn 
below the level of the eye; dip of the iieetHo, 
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the aagh^ •' helfiiced nmghetic' needle nudces 
with ttie horizontal plane. [O.E. ifyppan, causal 
of to plunge in— mtHU, d<^: cf. Dan. 

Oer. tmfen, to immerse.] 
dipayckt tUp'eUk. Same as dabddck. 
di psMtes, de pa-ta'tit, di pe^nS'lds, (L.) house¬ 
hold gods. 

dipetamos, iS-pet'a^bs, atU- having two petals. 
j^Or. di-, twice, and petaUm, a leaf.] 
diphenyl, dl-Ji'm, n. a hydrocarbon consisting of 
two phenyl groups— adj. having two phenyl 
groups, esp. replacing hydrogen, 
diphone, dl'/dn, n. a shorthand sign representing 
a diphthongal sound. [Gr. di-, twee, phSni, 
sound.] 

dhAtheria, d((-thi'rl-», n. an infectious throat 
disease in which the air-passages become covered 
with a leathery membrane.— ad/s. diphtheric 
(-ther'ik), diphtheritic i-thar-lt'ik). —n. diphther- 
I'tis, diphtheria.— adJ. diph'thwoid. IGr. diph- 
therS, leather.] 

diphthong, diTtkong, n. two vowel-sounds pro¬ 
nounced as one syllable (as in out, mind}: (loosely) 
a digraph: the ligature x or <r.— adJs. diph¬ 
thongal i-thong'gal), diphthon'gic i-glk). — adv. 
diphthong'ally.— v.t. diph'thongise, -ize l-gh). 
IGr. diphthongos — di-, twice, phthongos, sound, 
vowel.] 

diphycercal, dif-i-sdr’kal, ad}, having the tail 
symmetrical about the vertebral column, which 
runs horizontally (of fishes, etc.). [Gr. diphyis, 
of double nature, twofold, kerkos, a tail.] 
dipbyletic, di,- di-fil-et'ik, (jbiol.) adj. of dual 
origin: descended from two distinct ancestral 
groups. [Gr. di-, double, phyletikos, pertaining 
to a tribesman— phyie, a tribe.] 
di[ri>yodaot, difi-d-dont, adj. having two sets of 
teeth (milk and permanent).— n. a mammal with 
these. [Gr. diphyis, of double nature, odous, 
odontos, a tooth.] 

Diphysite, dif'i-zit, -sit, n. a believer in the exist¬ 
ence of two natures in Christ, a divine and a 
human—opp. to Monophysite. —Also Oyoph'y- 
site, less correctly Dioph'ysite.— n. Oiph'ysitism 
(-it-izm). [Gr. di-, double, physis, nature.] 
dipleidoscope, di-pli'da-skSp^ n. an instrument for 
ascertaining the moment of meridian passage by 
observing the coincidence of two images. [Gr. 
diploos, double, eidos, appearance, skopeein, to 
view.] 

diplex, dVpIeks, adj. pertaining to the trans¬ 
mission of two simultaneous messages over one 
wire in the same direction, [duplex, with sub¬ 
stitution of Gr. di-, double.] 
dipKo)-, dip-H-dy-, in composition, double.— as. 
Diplod'ocus (Gr. dokos, beam, bar, from its ap¬ 
pearance), a genus of gigantm dinosaurs, up to 
about 80 feet in length, from the Jurassic rocks of 
the United States; dip'logen, (from hydrogen), 
an alternative name for ^uterium or heavy 
hydrogen; diplogen'esis (Cr. genesis, genera- 
tioiri, doubling of parts normally single.— adj. 
dip'loid (Gr. eidos, form; b/o/.), having the full 
or unreduced number of chron|osoffles charac¬ 
teristic of the species, as in body cells: opp. to 
haphid. — ns. diploid'y; dip'l. n, an alternative 
name for deuteron, the nucleus of heavy hydro¬ 
gen; diplh'pia (Gr. ^s, eye), double vision.— 
adJ. dipioatl'monous (Gr. stirndn,. a thread; bot.\ 
having two whorls of stamens, the outer alterna¬ 
ting the petals, the inner with the outer.— n. 

DImbsS'ob (Gr. z6ion, an animal), a' Hat-worm 
diaf lives fused' together in' pairs parasitically 
^^OT^the gills of minnows, etc.’ [Gr. diploos, 

'Id-i, (anat.) n. the spongy tissue 
M fa w Mgi the hard ihnei and outer tables of the 
[Gr. dipfoe, doubling, fold.] 
dHpuiia, •jMBeais, diploid. SeedipUo)-. 
digloawi. m-pl6‘ma, n. a writing conferring some 
/are, /Sr; mi, hUr (her); mine; mite. 


honour or i^vilege. as a university degree, etc.— 
v.t. to ihmish with a dipldma.— ns. dipbuttcy 
(,dl-pUS*nu-si, or -ph'), die art of negotiation, 
esp. in relations between states; tact in manage¬ 
ment of persons concerned in any affair; tf^o- 
mat (d/p'/e-mor), one employed or skilled, in 
diplomacy; diphnnate (4lp'la‘ndU), one who 
holds a diploma.— v.t. to confer a diploma on. 
— ns. diplomatic i-mat'lk), a minister at a foreign 
court: (in pi.) the science of deciphering 
ancient writings, as charters, etc—^palaeography. 
— adjs. diphmiat'ic, -al, pertaining to diplomacy: 
tactm) a.id skilful in negotiation.— adv. diplo- 
mat'ically.— v.t. and v.t. diplo'matise,' -ize, to 
practise, or effect by, diplomacy.— ns. di^'- 
matist, a diplomat; diplomatol'ogy, the study or 
science of diplomatics, charters, decrees, etc.— 
diplomatic corps, the whole body of foreign 
diplomatists resident in any capital. [L.,—Gr. 
dipldma, a letter folded double—dfp/oos, 
double.] 

dipkm, diplopia, etc. See dipio-. 

Dipnoi, dip'nS-f, n.pl. the lung fishes.— adl- and n. 
dip'noan.— adi- dip'noous, having both lungs and 
gills. [Gr. di-, double, pnoi, breath.] 
dipody, dip’a-dl, (pros.) n. a double foot. [Gr. di-, 
double, pous, podos, foot.] 
dipolar, di-pd'hr, adj- having two poles.— n. 
di'pole, two equal and opposite electric charges 
or magnetic poles of opposite sign a small 
distance apart: a body or system having such: 
a type of aerial. [Pfx. di-.] 
dipper, d/p'ar, A. one that dips: a ladle; a bucket 
or scoop of a dredge or excavator: a contrivance 
for directing motor-car headlights upwards or 
downwards: a dipping bird (Cinclus), the water- 
ouzle: dabchick (U.S.): (cap.) the Plough 
(astron.): a nickname for a Baptist, esp. a 
Dunker. [dip.] 

dipppr, dip'i, a^. crazy: insane. [Origin obscure.] 
diprionidian,df-prt-a-A/d'f-M, adj- serrated on both 
sides (of graptolites). [Gr. di-, twice, prion, a 
saw.] 

diprotodont, di-pro'td-dont, n, any marsupial of 
■the Dlprotodont'ia, the suborder including kan- 
^roos, wombats, etc., with one pair of incisors 
in the lower jaw. [Gr. di-, twice, protos, first, 
odous, odontos, tooth.] 

Dipsacus, dip‘s»-k»s, n. the teasel genus, giving 
name to the DipsacS'ceae, akin to the valerian 
and madder families. [Gr. dipsakos, teasel— 
dipsa, thirst, because the leaf-axils hold water.] 
dipsas, dip'sas, n. a snake whose bite was believed 
to cause intense thirst: (with cup.) a genus of 
non-venomous snakes. [Gr. dipsas — dipsa, 
thirst.] 

dipsomania, dip-so-ma'ni-a, n. a morbid craving 
for alcoholic stimulants.—n. dipsomfi'niac. [Gr. 
dipsa, thirst, and manIS, madness.] 

Diptcra, dtp't»r-a, n.pl. two-winged insects or flies. 
-—adj. dip'terat, two-winged: with double peri¬ 
style.— ns. dip'teran, a dipterous insect; dip'ter- 
iat, a student of flies; dip'teros, a building with 
double peristyle or colonnade.— ad}, dip'teroua, 
with two wings or winglike expansions. (Gr. 
dipteros, two-winged, di-, twice, pteron, a wing.] 
dipterocarp, dip'tarS^Srp, n. any tree of the 
genus Dipterocar'pus or its family Dipterocarpd'- 
ceae (chiefly Indian), in which some of the sepals 
enlarge as wings for the fruit.— adjs. diptero- 
carpfi'caoiis, diptarocarp'ous. [Gr. di-, double, 
pteron, wing, kdrpos, fruit.] 
mptych, dip'tik, n. a double-folding writing- 
tablet: a register of bishops, saints, etc., read 
aloud during the eucharist: a pair of pictures 
as folding-tablets. [Gr. dlptychos-al-, and 
ptychi, a ubiet, a fold.] 

dirdnm, dir’dam, (Sekf.) n. uproar: a scolding. 
[Origin obscure.] 

dire, dir, ad}, dreadftil: calamitous in a high 
filr; mate; mdin,fd6t: dhen (then) 
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deem.— adj. (potu) iSn‘hA,-Hidv. dln’fi^.— for the dead-^the words from the Vuh^, 

fl. we'tidiiese. [L. iffrus.J Psalm v. 8.1 

dhect, dl-reki', al’rekt, mO. straight: straight* diriieoi« ddr.nem'’, a. an orieotat wdghtaadeilver 
forward: by the shortest way: forward, not coin, ori^nalh^ two*thirds of an Attic dm^ma. 
backward or oblique: at right angles: imme* —^Abo dirham', derham'. JAr., Penu, and 
diate: without intervening ag^y or interposed Turk, modifications of the Creek dracAmd, a 
stages: (ofa dye) fixing itselfwithout a mordant: drachma or dram.] 

in the line of descent: outspoken: sincere: dirige, d/r'ii)/, a. a dsrge. 
unambiguous: unsophisticated in manner.— n. diriml^> dlr"HI~bl, adj- that can be directed.— n. 
(miu.) an indication of the first note or chord of a navigable balloon or airship.—<i4i. tfr'igent, 
next page or line.—adv. straight: by the shortest directing. [See direct.] 

way: without deviation, intervening agency or dirigisnKe), di-rizh-izm, n. control by the Stme in 
interposed stages.—v.r. to keep or lay straight: economic and social spheres. [Fr.,—It. diri- 
to point or aim: to point out the proper course fkmo.] 

to: to guide: to order: to address, mark with diriment, dir'/•#»»«/, ad/, nulliiying. [L-iBrimire.] 
the name and residence of a person: toplanand dirk, dark, n. a Highland dagmr: a* side>ann 
superintend (the production of a film).— v.i. to worn by midsfaipmen and naval cadets (Alsr.).— 

act as director: to direct letters, etc.—n. direc'- v.i. to stab with a dirk. (Ety. unknown.] 

tion, aim at a certain point: the line or course in dirk, dirke, dark, adj-, adv. and v4. (Speiu.) for 
which anything moves or on which any point dark, darkly, darken. 

lies: guidance; command: the body of persons dirl, dirl, (Scot.) v.i. to thrill, vibrate.— m. vibra* 
who guide or manage a matter: the address, or tion: a tingling as after a blow, [drill, thrilL] 
written name and residence of a person.—aq/s. dirndl, durn'dl, n. an Alpine peasant woman’s 
direc'tional, relating to direction in space; dress with close-fitting bodice and full skirt: an 
direct'ive, having power or tendency to direct.— imitation of this, esp. the skirt. [Ger. dim. of 
n. a general instruction.— n. directiv'ity.— adv. dirne. girl.] 

direct ly, in a direct manner: without inter- dirt, dart, n. any filthy substance, such as dung 
mediary: immediately (in time and otherwise), mud, etc.: foreign matter adhering to anythiim: 
— conj. (coll.) as soon as.— ns. direct'nesa; loose earth: rubbish: obscenhy: spiteful 
direct'or, one who directs: one who directs the gossip.— v.t. to make dirty.— adv. dirt'iiy.— 
shooting of a motion picture:- a manager or n. dirt'iimss.— adj. dirt'y, foul, filthy: stormy: 
governor: a member of a board conducting the obscene: unclean, in thought or conversation: 
affairs of a company: a counsellor: a father despicable: mean; treacherous.— v4, to soil 
confessor or spiritual guide: part of a machine with dirt: to sully:—pr.p. diit'ying; pa.t. and 
or instrument which guides the motion: in pa.p. dirt'icd.—dirt'-b^ a quanyman’s term for 
automatic trunk dialling, the apparatus which a layer representing an old soil. esp. in the Pur- 
obtains a channel through exchange junctions to beck group.— adj. dirt'-cheap, cheap as dirt very 
the required exchange: a device that continuous- cheap—dirt'-eating, a practice of eating clay as 
ly calculates the position of a moving target and among various primitive peoples: a morbid 
supplies firing data:—/em. direct'resa, direct’rix. impulse to eat dirt; dirt'-pie,miud moulded by 
—ns. direct'orate, the office of director: a body children in play; dirt'HToad (C/.5.), a soft road, 
of directors: (with cap.) the French Directory or unpaved and unmaeadamised.— adj. dirt'- 
Directoire.— adjs. directo'rial (-rd', -rd'); dir- rott'en (Shak.), wholly decayed.—dirt-track, a 
ect'ory, containing directions: guiding.— n. a motor-cycling ' racing-track, with earthy or 
body of directions: a guide: a book with the cindery surface; dirty money, money earned by 
names and residences of the inhabitants of a base means; in dock labour, extra pay for un- 
place: a body of directors: (with cap.) the loading offensive cargo; dirty word, an obscene 
Dfrectofre, or French Republican government of word: a word for something, as a feeling, 
179S-99.— ns. direc'torsbip; direct'rix, a line principle, or belief, that is regarded with dis¬ 
serving to describe a conic section, which is the favour at the present time; dirty work, work 
locus of a point whose distances from focus and that dirties the hands or clothes: dishonourable 
directrix have a constant ratio:— pi. directrices practices, esp. undertaken on behalf of another: 
(-tri'sez). —direct action, coercive methods of foul play.—do the dirty on, to play a low trick on, 
attaining industrial ends as opposed to pacific, cheat; eat dirt, submissively to acquiesce in 
parliamentaiv, or political action; direct a humiliation; throw dirt, to besmirch a reputa- 
current, an electric current flowing in one direc- tion. [M.E. drit, prob. O.N. drit, excrement; cf. 
tion only; direct debiting, an arrangement by O.E. gedri'ran, to defecate.] 
which a creditor can claim payment direct from Die, dis, dis, n. a name for Pluto, hence, the 
the payer’s account; direc'tion-flnd'er, a wire- infernal world. [L. Dis, cog. with deus, tBvus.] 
less receiver that determines the direction of dis-,di-,d»-,<//-,p/x.(l) meaning in two, asunder, 
arrival of incoming waves; direct method, a apart: (2) ifleaning ‘not’ or a revmsal: (3) 
method of teaching a foreign language through indicating a removal or deprivation: (4) usM 
speaking it, without translation, and without intensively. [L. dis-, df-.] 
formal instruction in grammar; direct motion disable, dis~3’bl, v.t. to deprive of power: to 
(mus,), progression of parts in the same direction; weaken: to cripple, incapacitate: to disqualify: 
direct object, word or ^roup of words denoting to depreciate, disparage, undervalue (Slude.). — 
that upon which the action of a transitive verb is ns. disfi'blement; disftbil'ity, want of power: 
directed; director circle, the locus of the inter- want of legal qualification: disqualification, 
section of a pair of tangents to a conic at right [Pfx. die- (3).] 

angles to each other; direct speech, speech disabuse, dis-a-hdx', v.t. to undeedive or set right, 
reported as spoken, in the_ very words cm the fPfx. dis- (2).] 

speaker (L. drdtid ricta); direct tax, one levied disaccharide, di-sak’t-rid, n. a sugar that hydro- 
dircctly from those on whom its burden falls, lyses into two moleculqs of simpte sugars. [ITx. 
[L. dirigire, dirictum — dir, apart, regire, to rule.] di-.] 

Directohe, de^ek-lwdr, n. the French Directorate dtsaccommodate, dis-9-kont’»-diU, v.t. to put to 
of 1795-99.— adj. after the fashion in dress or inconvenience.—n. disaccommodi'tien. [Pfx. 
furniture then prevailing. [Ft.; see direct.} die- (2).] . . „ 

dirge, d«r/,«. a funeral song or hymn. [Contrac- disaccord, d/w-Adrd', (Speas.) v./. to reftm to 
ted from dirige (imper. of L. cUrtgire, to dirwt), accord: to be at discord.—«<(/. disaccord’airt. 
the first word of an antiphon sung in the emee [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
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diMccHMom, </ii~9-kus'tMn, r.t. to make to be lost — aiOt< dinpp'robStive, disspp'robktoiy. [Pfk. 

through disuse. [Pfx. dis-(2).] dis-(2).) 

dieacIcBowledlge, dls^»k-nol’U, *-t. to refuse to dieappnvriate, dii-»-prd'pri-at, y.t. to take away 
acknowledge, disown. [Pnc. die* (2).] from the condition of being appropriated.— a^. 

dieadom, dis-»~d6rn', y.t. to deprive of ornaments. (;*/r) deprived of appropriation, [m. die- (3).] 

- |Pfx. die* (3).] disawrovc, </('x>a>prd3y', v.r. and v.i. to give or 

disadvance, dis-wi-vSns\ v.r. to cause to retreat: have an unfavourable opinion (oO: to reject.— 
to draw back, cease to put forward iSpeas.'). n. dieapprov'al.— adv. d^pprov'ingW. [Pfx. 
[Pfx. die* (2).] dii* (2).] 

duadvantage, dis~^~ySnt'i}, n. unfavourable cir- disarm, dis-arm’, v.r. to deprive of arms: to strip 
cumstance or condition: loss; damage.— adjs. of armour: to render defenceless: to deprive of 
disadvan'tageable (ohx.); disadvantageous {dis- the power of hurt: to conciliate (^g.); to deprive 
ad-v»ntS'jas), attended with disadvantage: un- of suspicion or hostility: to reduce to a peace 
favourable.— adv. disadvantft'geously.— n. dis- footing.— v.i. to disband troops, reduce national 
mlvmti'geousness. [Pfx. dis- (2).] armaments.— n. disarm'ament.— adj. disarm'ing, 

disadvcnturous. dh-j^d-ven’cha-ns, adj. unfortu- charming. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
nate.— ns. disadven'ture, disaven'ture (Spetis.), a disarrange, dis-»-r&nj', v.r. to undo the arrange- 
mishap.— adj. disaven'trous {Spens.), unfortu- ment of: to disorder: to derange.—ft. disar- 
nate- [Pfx. dis- (2).] range'ment. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

disaffect,</(>a-/(’/cr', v.r. to take away the affection disarray, dis-i-ra', v.r. to break the array of: to 
of: to make discontented or unfriendly:— pa.p. throw into disorder: to strip of array or dress.— 
and adj- disaffect'ed, ill-disposed: tending to n. want of array or order: undress. [Pfx. dis- 
break away.— adv. disaflect'cdly.—fir. dis- (2), (3).J 

affect'edness; disallec'tion, state of being dis- disarticulate, dis-dr-tik'ul-at, v.r. to separate the 
affected: want of affection or friendliness; joints of.— v.i. to separate at a Joint.— n. dis- 
alienation: ill-will.— adj. disaffec'tionate. (Pfx. articuli'tion. [Pfx. dis- (1).] 

^s- (3).) disassemble, dis-jt-sem'hl, v.r. to take apart.— 

disaffirm, dh-a-furm', v.r. to contr.adict: to repu- ft. disassem'biy. [Pfx. dis- (1).] 
diate.—fii. disaffirm'ance, disaffirmS'tion disassimiiate, dis-^sim'i-ldt, v.i. to subject to 

[Pfk. dis- (2).] katabolism.— n. dissimilft'tion.— adj. disassim'- 

disafforest, dh-»-for'ist, v.r. to bring out of the ilative. [Pfx. dis- (2).) 

operation of forest laws; to clear of forest, dis- disassociate, dis-a-sd'shi-at, v.r. to disconnect 
forest.—fix. disafforestft'tion, disaffor'estment (from); to dissociate (from).—fi. disassocik'tion. 
(see disforest). [L. dis-, reversal, and L.L. (Pfx. dis- (2).] 

afforestare, to make into a forest. See forest.] disaster, diz-d.s'tar, n. an adverse or unfortunate 
disagree, dis-t-gre', v.i. to differ or be at variance: event: a great and sudden misfortune: calamity, 
to disaccord: to dissent: to quarrel: to prove —<»(/. disastrous, calamitous, ruinous: gloomy, 
unsuitable or a source of annoyance, as of food foreboding disaster.— adv. disastrously. [O.Fr. 
disagreeing with the stomach.— adj. disagree'- de.tasire, des- (L. dis-), with evil sense, astre, a 
aMe, not amicable; unpleasant; offensive.—ns. star, destiny—L. astrum, Gr. astron, star.] 

disagree'ableness, disagreeabil'ity.— n.pl. dis- disattire, dis-a-iir', {Spent.) v.t. to undress. [Pfx. 

agree'ables, annoyances.— adv. disagree'ably.— dis- (2).] 

fi. disagree'ment, want of agreement; difference: disattune, dis-»-tun\ v.t. to put out of harmony, 
unsuitableness: dispute. [Pfx. dis-(2).] [Pfx. dis-(2).] 

disallow, r/is-a-Zoiv', v.r. to dispraise (obx.): not to disauthorise, -ize, dh-o'thar-iz, v.t. to deprive of 
allow: to refuse to sanction; to deny the authority. [Pfx. dis-(3).] 
authority, validity, or truth of: to reject, to disavauocc. See disadvance. 
forbid.—v.i. {oht.) to disapprove.— adj. dis- disaventure. See disadventure. 
allow'able.—n. disallow'ance. (Pfx. dis- (2).] disavouch, dis-a-vowch', v.t. to disavow. [Pfx. 
disally, dis-a-lV, v.t. to break the alliance of: to ■ dis- (2).] 
separate, sunder {Milt.). [Pfx. dis- (2), (1).] disavow, dis-a-vow', v.t. to disclaim knowledge of, 
di salto, di sal'id, (It.) adv. at a leap. or connection with: to disown: to deny.— n 

di8anchor,</ix-angA:'ar, v.r. to free from the anchor, disavow'al. [O.Fr. desavouer, des- (L. dis-), 

—V.I. to weigh anchor. [Pfx. dis- (3).] away, avouer, to avow. See avow.] 

disanimate, dis-an’i-mat, v.i. to deprive of spirit or disband, dis-baad', v.t. to disperse, break up, esp. 
animation; to deject (5/iak.). [Pfx. dist (3).] of troops.— v.i. to break up.—fi. disband'ment. 

disannex, dis-a-neks', v.t. to disjoin. [Pfx. dis- [O.Fr. desbander, to unbind, des- (L. dis-), 

(1) .] reversal, bander, to tie.] 

disannul, dis-a-nul', v.t. to annul completely.— ns. disbar, dis-bSr', v.t. to expel from the bar. [Pfx. 
disannuU'er; disaiftittl'mcnt, disannull'ing. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

dis- (4).] * disbark, dis-bark', v.t. to land from a ship: to 

disanoint, dis-a-noint', v.t. to undo the anointing disembark. [O.Fr. desbarquer, des- (L. dis-), 
or consecration of. [Pfx. dis- (2).] reversal, barque, bark.] 

disapparel, dis-a-par’al, v.t. to disrobe. [Pfx. dis- disbark, dis-biirk', v.t. to strip of bark, to bark. 

(2) .] [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

disappear, dls-a-pir', v.i. to vanish from sight.—n. disbelieve, dis-ba-lev', v.t. to believe to be false: to 
disnppear'ance, a ceasing to be in sight: removal refuse belief or credit to.— v.i. to have no faith 
from sight, flight, secret withdrawal. [Pfx. dis- (with In). — ns. disbelief'; disbeliev'er. (Pfk. dis- 

(3) .J (2).] 

disappoint, dis-a-point', v.t. to deprive of what is disbench, dls-bench', -bensh', v.t. to drive from a 
appointed (obs.): to frustrate the hopes or bench or seat (SZrcik.): to deprive of the privilege 
expectations of: to defeat the fulfilment of.— of a bencher (e.g. in the Inns of Court). [Pfx. 
adjs. dhmppoint'ed, balked: frustrated; un- dis-(3).] 

equipped or ill-equipped (S/tak.); disappoint'ing, disbodied, dis-bod'id, adj. disembodied. [Pfx. 
causing disappointment.— n. disamtoint'ment, the dis- (3).] 

defeat of one’s hopes or expectations: frustra- disbosom, dis-b65z'am, v.t. to make known, reveal, 
tion: the vexation accompanying failure. (O.Fr. [Pfx. dis-(1).] 

^sapointer, des- (L. dis-), away, and apdlnter, disbowet, dis^ow'al, {fig.) v.t. to disembowel:— 
to appoint.. See appomt.] pr.p. disbow'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. diabow'ellad. 

disapprobation, dls-ap-rd-b&'shan, n. disapproval. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

/ite.JOr; mi. Mar (her); mine: m6te,J0r: ndUe; mdSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 



tffbnadi, dla-brSHch', ■*brSnsk% v.t, to remove Aicimv'er, one who dischargee: mt appamtoe 
branches from: to sever. tPfx. die* <3).] for discharging, esp. electricity, e.s>a 8|mTfc•g^), 

dMiid, v,(. to remove buds from. [Fix. discharging tongs: apparatus for wring an 

dls* <3).] . explosive.—d^harge'-tube', a tube in wKM 

disburden, dfs-bOr'dn, dieburthen, dis4>iir'dhn, v.t, an electric diwharge takes place in a vacuum or 
to rid of a burden: to free: to unload, discharge, in a gas at low pressure; discharg^g am, an 

J Pfx. dis- (3).} arch built in a wall to protect a space beneafo 

ibnrae, dls-burs', v.t. to pay out.—nr. disbura'il. from the weight above; dischartfag tongs, me^ 
disburse'ment, a paying out; that which is paid, tongs used for discharging condensers. (O.Fr. 

S O.Fr. desbourser, des- (L. dls-), apart, and descharger — des-, apart, charger \ tee diar^.l 

course, a purse.] dischurch, dis-church', v.t. to deprive of churCh 

disc. Same as disk.— adfs. disc'al, pertaining to, rank or privileges. [Ffx. dis- (3).] 
or of the nature of, a disk; disc'oid, discoid'al, discide, di-sid', iSpeits.) v.t. to cut asunder, to 
in the form of a disk: of a capituhim, without divide. [L. dts-, asunder, and eaedire, to eu^] 
ray-flowers (do/.).— ns. discog'raphy, collection, discinct, dl*slngkt', ad), ungirded. [L. dlscingire, 
description, etc., of gramophone records: the -cinctum, to ungird.] 

history or description of musical recording: a disciple, dis-Vpl, n. one who professes to receive 
list ofrecordings by one composer or performer; instruction from another: one who follows or 
discog'rapher; diSc'ophile (-d-/iO, one who makes believes in the doctrine of another: a follower, 
a study of and collects gramophone records, esp. one of the twelve apostles of Christ.— v,t. 
See aiso disk. (Spens.) to teach.—n. disci'pleship.—^Disciples iH 

diacage, dh-k&j', v.t. to free from a cage. IPfx. Christ, a sect that seeks a restoration of New 
dis- (2).] Testament Christianity—^by some called Camp- 

discalced, dis-kalst’, ad), without shoes, bare- bellites. [Fr.,—L. discipulus, from discire, to 
footed, as a branch of the Carmelite order.—n. learn: akin to docire, to teach.] 

and ad), discal'ceate. [L. dlscalcedtus-dls-, discipline, dis'i-plin, n. instruction: a branch of 
neg., and caleedre, -atum, to shoe, calceus, a learning, or field of study: training, or mode of 
shoe— calx, the heel.] life in accordance with rules: subjection to 

discandy, discandie, dis~kan'dl, (Shak.) v.l. to controi: order: severe training: mortification: 
dissolve or melt from a state of being candied.— punishment: an instrument of penance or 
n. discan'dering (Shak.), supposed to be for die- punishment.—v.t. to subject to discipline; to 
candying. [Pfx. dis-(2).] train: to educate: to bring under control; to 

discant, dis'kant. Same as descant. chastise.— adjs. disc'lplinable; disc'iplinal for 

discapacitate, dl5~k»-pas'i~tat, v.t. to incapacitate. -plV). — ns. disc'iplinant, one who subjects himself 

[Pfx. dis- (2).] to a discipline, esp. one of an order of Spanish 

discard, dis~kSrd', v.t. and v.i. to throw away, as flagellants; disciplind'rian, one who enforces 
not needed or not allowed by the game, said of strict discipline; dischsUni'rium, a scours for 
cards: in whist, to throw down a (useless) card penitential flogging.— ad), disc'iplinary, of the 
of another suit when one cannot follow suit and nature of discipline.— n, disc'ipliwer, one who 
cannot or will not trump: to cast off; to dis- disciplines.—^First, Second, Book of Discipline, 
charge: to reject.— n. (also dis’) the act of dis- two documents (1S60 and 1578) embodying the 
carding: the card or cards thrown out of the constitution and order of procedure of the 
hand: discharge, dismissal, abandonment: a Church of Scotland from the period of the 
cast-off, anything discarded.— n. discard'ment.— Reformation. [L. discipUna, from disclpulus.] 
throw into the discard {U.S.), to throw on the discission, dl-sish'»n, n. an incision into a tumour 
scrap-heap. [Pfx. dis- (3).] or cataract. [L. discLtsio, -6nis — discindire, 

disease, dis-kas‘, {Shak.) v.t. to remove a case or scissum — di-, apart, scindire, to cut.] 

covering from, to undress. [Pfx. dis- (3).] disclaim, dis-ktdm', v.t. to renounce all claim to: 
discept, dUsept', {Browning) v.i. to dispute, debate, to refuse to acknowledge or be responsible for: 
— n. discepti'tion.— ad), disceptfl'tious.— n. dis- to repudiate: to rejea: to cry out against the 
ceptb'tor.— ad), disceptatfi'rial. [L. disceptare, claim of.—v.i. to make a disclaimer: to declaim, 
-atum, to contend— dis-, capture.] cry out {obs.). — ns. disclaim'er, a denial, dis- 

discem, di-uirn',-zurii', v.r. to make out: to dis- avowal, or renunciation; disclamk'tiou (-kum-), 
tinguish by the eye or understanding: to judge a disavowal. [O.Fr. disclaimer —L. dir-, apart, 
{obs., a blunder for decent).—it. Sscem'er.— clamare, to cry out.] 

ad), discem'ible.— adv. discem'ibly.— ad), dis- disclose, dis-kidz', v.t. to unclose: to open: to 
cern'ing, discriminating, acute.—n. discem'ment, lay open: to bring to light: to reveal: to hatch 
power or faculty of discriminating: judnnent: {Shak.): to transform and give vent to (Speiu.): 
acuteness. IL. discernire —d/s-thoroughly, and —pa.p. {Spens.) disclo’st.—n. a disclosure: 
cernife, to sift, perceive.] emergence ffom the egg {Shak.). —it. discIS'swe 

discerp, di-surp', v.t. to separate.—it. discerpibil'- {-zhar), act of disclosing: a bringing to light or 
ity, capability of being disunited.—n<(/s. discerp'- revealing; that which is disclosed or revealed, 
ibie {obs.), discerp'tible.—it. discerp'tion.— ad). [O.Fr. desclos —L. dis-, apart, claudlre, clausum, 
discerp'tive. [L. discerpire, to tear in pieces— to shut.] 

dis-, apart, carpire, to pluck.] discobolus, dis-kob'a-hs, it. a disk-thrower: the 

discharge, dis-chdr)', v.t. to free from or relieve of name of a famous lost statue ascribed to Myron, 
a charge of any kind (burden, explosive, electri- of which copies exist. [L.,—Gr. tUskobolos — 
city, liability, accusation, etc.): to set free: to diskos, a quoit, bailein, to throw.] 
acquit: to dismiss: to fire (as a gun): to uke discographer,-graphy. See disc, 
the superincumbent weight from: to set down discoid, -al, etc. See disc, 
or send forth: to eject: to pour out: to emit or discolour, dis-kul'ar, v.t. to take away colour 
let out: to perform: to pay: to give account fl-om: to change or to spoil the natural colour 
for: to distribute (as weight): to forbid (obs.).— of: to alter the appearance of: to mark with 
v.t. to unload: to become released from a other colours, to stain: to dirty, disfigure.—v.i. 
charged state: to allow escape of contents: to to become discoloured.—n. discoio(n^'tion, act 
flow away or out.—n. the act of discharging: of discolouring: state of being discoloured: 
release from a charge of any kind: unloading: stain.— ad), disco!'oured, stained, etc.: many- 
liberation: acquittal: dismissal: outflow: rate coloured {Spans.). (O.Fr. descolorer —L. dis-, 
of flow: emission: release of tension: payment; apart, and co/drdre—co/or, colour.] 
performance; that which is discharged.— ns. discombobulate, -boberate, dis~kamd>ob'oo-Uit, 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-mant; for cotain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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iUJS. sUu^) vsA. to disconcert, 

nls^modSee. n.pt. an order of 

JeU^shes with flattened umbrella.— n. and tuU- 
di ecom edfl'lHui. [Or. discos, dislQ and medusa.] 
discenJIt, dts-kum’fit, v.t. to disconcert, to balk: 
todrfeatorrout:—jsr.p. discom'flting; pa.t. and 
pa.p. discom'fited.— r. (Milt.) defeat.— n. dis* 
com'fltnra, [O.Fr. desconfit, pa.p. of descottfire 
—L. sKs-, neg., ctmfidre, to prepare— con-, 
vMeo., fadrc, to make.] 

discomfort, dis-kmn’twt, n. want of comfort: un¬ 
easiness.—y.r. to deprive of comfort: to make 
uneasy.— edi. discom'fortnble. causing discom¬ 
fort: uncomfortable. [O.Fr. desconforter — 
des-, priv., coitfbrter, to comfort; see comfort.] 
discommend, dis-kam-end', v.i. to <biame: to dis¬ 
praise.— adl’ discomuM^'abie.— ns. discom¬ 
mend' sUhwbb, discommendation (dis-ko-m>n- 
da'skon). (Pfx. dis-(2).] 

discoromission, dis-k»-mish'»n, (Milt.) y.t. to de¬ 
prive of a commission. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
discommode, dis-ko-mSd’, (arch.) v.t. to incom¬ 
mode.— atO- discommd'dioiis.— adv. discommft'- 
diottsly.— R. discommAd'ity, inconvenience. [Pfk. 
di»- (2), obs. vb. commode, to suit.] 
discommon, dis-kom'm, v.t. to deprive of the right 
of common, or, at Oxford and Cambridge, of 
dealing with undergraduates. [Pfx. dis- (3), 
common, n.] 

discommunity, dis-ka-m&n’l-ti, n. want of com¬ 
munity. [^x. dis- (2).] 

discompose, dis-kam-pox’, v.t. to deprive of com¬ 
posure. disturb, agitate: to disarrange, disorder. 
—R. discompS'sure (-xhar, -zhyar). [Pfx. dis- 
( 2 ).] 

Discomycetes, dis-ko-mi-se'tiz, n.pl. a group of 
fungi (Ascomycetes) with open apotbecia.—n. 
dtt'comycete.— adj. discomycd'tous. [Gr. diskos, 
disk, mykitis, pi. of mykes, a fungus.] 
disconcert, dIs-kan-sOrt’, v.t. to throw into con¬ 
fusion: to disturb: to frustrate: to defeat: to 
put out of countenance.— ns. disconcert (dls- 
kon’sart), disunion; disconcer'tion, confusion; 
disconcert'ment. [Obs.Fr. disconcerter, des- 
(L. dis-), apart, and concerter, to concert.] 
disconformable, dis-kan^fdrm’a-bl, adj- not con¬ 
formable.—R. disconform'ity, want of confor¬ 
mity: unconformity (geol.). [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disconnect, dis-kan-ekt’, v.t. to separate or disjoin 
(with from). — adi- disconnect'ed, separated: 
loosely united, as of a discourse.— adv. discon- 
nect'cdiy,—w.disconnec'tioa,dj8connex'ion. (Pfx. 
dis- (1).] 

disconsent, dis-kan-sent', v.i. to differ, dissent. 
[Pfx. dis- (2).] 

disconsolate, dis-kon’sa-lit, adi. without consola¬ 
tion or comfort.— adv. discon'solately.— ns. dis¬ 
con'solateness, disconsoli'tion. [L. dis-, neg., 
and consSlSri, consolatus, to console.] 
discontent, dis-kan-tent', ad), mot content: dis¬ 
satisfied.— R. want of contentment: dissatis¬ 
faction: a discontented person (SAofc.).—v.t. to 
deprive of content: to stir up to ill-will.— ad). 
discontent'ed, dissatisfied.— adv. disconteirt'edly. 
—R. discontent'edness.— adj. discontent'firi.— 
a^. discentent'ing, not contenting or satisfying: 
discontented (Shak.). — n. discontent'ment. [Pnc. 
dis- (2). (3).l 

discootinne, dis-kan-tln'H, v.t. to cease to continue: 
to put an end to: to leave off: to stop.—v.i. to 
cease: to be separated.— ns. discontin'uance, 
diseentiani'tion, a breaking off or ceasing; dis- 
condan'lty.— adj. discontia'nous, not continuous: 
broken off: separated: interrupted by inter¬ 
vening spaces.— adv. discontin'nonsly. [O.Fr. 
tUzeontintier —L. dis-, reversal, and continuHre, 
to Continue.] 
diepepbile.- SMdisc. 

Diseivhora, dis-kof’a-ra, n:pl. the Discomedusae. 

fSt*,fSr: ml, hdr (her); mine; m&te. 


—fl. md ad), discopb'eran—discoph'imeaB. 
[Gr. diskos, iflsk, pharos, carrying.] 
discord, dis’kdrd, n. opposite of concord', disagree-, 
ment, strife: difference or contrariety of quali¬ 
ties; a combination of inharmonious soundst 
uproarious noise: a dissonance, esp. unpre¬ 
pared.— v.t. discord', to disagree.-rits. discord'- 
ance, discord'ancy.—od/. discord'aat, without 
concord or agreement: inconsistent: contradic¬ 
tory: harsh; jarring.— adv. discord'antly.— adl. 
discord'ful (Spens.). —apple of discord .(see apple). 
[O.Fr. deseord —L. dtscordia — dis-, apart, and 
cor, cordis, the heart.] 

discorporate, dls-kdr'pa-rit, ad), disembodied. 
(Pfx. dis- (2).] 

discotheque, -tbeque, dis'ka-tek, dis-ko-tek, n. 
a place where music for dancing is provided 
by records. [Fr.] 

dtscounsel, dis-kown’sal, (Spens.) v.t. to dissuade. 
[O.Fr. desconselUier — des-, apart, and conseillier, 
to counsel.] 

discount, dls'kownt, n. a sum taken from the 
reckoning: a sum returned to the payer of an 
account: the rate or percentage of the deduction 
granted: a deduction made for interest in advan¬ 
cing money on a bill: the amount by which the 
price of a share or stock unit is below the par 
value.—v.r. discount', to allow as discount: to 
allow discount on: to pay (rarely to receive) be¬ 
forehand the present worth of: to put a reduced 
value on, as in an extravagant statement or 
fabulous story or an event foreseen; to ignore. 
— v.i. to practise discounting.— ad), diacount'- 
able.— R. discount'er.—dis'count-brok'er, one 
who cashes notes or bills of exchange at a dis¬ 
count; discount rate, the rate at which a dis¬ 
count is granted: in U.S., bank rate.—at a 
discount, telow par; not sought after: super¬ 
fluous: depreciated in value. [O.Fr. descomp- 
ler, des- (L. dis-), away, compter, to count.] 
discountenance, dis-kown'tan-ans, v.t. to put out of 
countenance: to abash: to refuse countenance 
or support to; to discourage.— n. cold treatment: 
disapprobation. [O.Fr. descontenancer — des-, 
reversal, contenance, countenance.] 
discourage, dis-kur’lj, v.t. to take away the 
courage of: dishearten: to oppose by showing 
disfavour.— n. discour'agement, act of discoura¬ 
ging: that which discourages: dejection.— n. 
•and ad), discour'aging, disheartening, depressing. 
— adv. discour'agiugly. [O.Fr. descourager. See 
courage.] 

discoure, dis-kowr', (Spens.) v.t. to discover, 
discourse, dis-kors', -kdrs\ or dis’, n. speech or 
language generally: conversation: the reasoning 
faculty: a treatise: a speech: a sermon; appa¬ 
rently, process of combat (Spens.). — v.i. to talk 
or converse: to reason: to treat formally.— v.t. 
to utter or give forth.— r. diacours'er (Shak .).— 
adj. (obs.) discours'ive. (Fr. discours—L. dis- 
cursus — dis-, away, and eurrlre, to run.] 
discourteous, dis-kurt'yas (or -kSrt', dedrt’), ad). 
wanting in courtesy: uncivil.—^Also (Spens.) 
discour'teise.— adv. discourt'eously.— ns. 
court'eousness, discourt'esy. [Pfx. die- (2).] 
discover, dis-kuv'ar, v.t. to uncover: to lay open or 
expose: to exhibit: to reveal: to make known: 
to find out; to espy.—Also (Spens.) discoure', 
discure'.— adj. discov'erable.— ns. discov'erer, 
one who makes a discovery, esp. of something 
never before known: an informer (obs.): a 
scout (Shak.)', discov'ery, the act of finding out: 
the thing discovered: gaining knowledge of the 
unknown: the unravelling of a plot: exploration 
or reconnaissance (obs. except in voyage of 
discovery, voyage of exploration). (O.Fr. 
deseouvrir, des- (L. dis-), away, couvrir, to 
cover; see'cover.] 

discovert, dis-kuv’art, (law) ad), not under the 
bonds of matrimony, of a spinster or widow.— n. 
,Jbr; mate; mdBn,/dbt: dhen (then) 

■/ 



dinor'artiir*. lUt. uncovered, unprotected: 
O.Pr. deaeoverf, see diacoiver. cover.] 
diecndit,<Ur*Am/'ir,ii. went of credit: tuwicredit: 
il|*repute: dissraoe<—'r.!. to reftite credit' to. or 
belierin: to deprive of credibility: todeoriveof 
credit: to disgrace.— <uU- diacred'ltaim. not 
creditable: disgraceful.— adv, discred'itaUy. 

JI»ftt.iliB-(2).(3).l. 

diacreet. dia-krit't having discernment; wary: 
circumspect: prudent: discrete, separate, de* 
tached ^ch.). —odv. discrectiy.— a. dkenat'- 
ness. (O.Fr. discret —L. discritus — diseemire, 
to separate, to perceive; see discem, diacrete.] 
discrepancy, dls'krep’an-sl, or dts', n. disagree¬ 
ment. variance of facts or sentiments.—n. dis- 
crep'ance (or dis'}.—MU. discrep'ant (or dll'), 
contrary, disagreeing. [L. dlscrepdiis, -oniii, 
diRerent—dir-, asunder, and crepSna, pr.p. of 
crep&re, to sound.] 

discrete, dis'krit, ms-krit’, ad/- separate: dis¬ 
continuous: consisting of distinct parts: refer¬ 
ring to distinct objects: abstract—opp. to 
concrete. — adv. discrete'ly.—n. discrete'ness.— 
a^. discret'ive, separating: disjunctive.— adv. 
discret'ively. (L. discretus; cf. discreet.} 
discretion, dls-kresh'in, n. quality of bemg dis¬ 
creet: prudence: liberty to act at pleasure.— 
udjs. discre'tional, discre'tion^, left to dis¬ 
cretion: unrestricted.— advs. discre'tkmally. dia- 
cre'tionarily.—age, years, of discretion, mature 
years; at discretion, according to one’s own 
judgment; be at one’s discretion, to be completely 
under one’s power or control; surrender at 
discretion, to surrender unconditionally, that is, 
to another’s discretion. (O.Fr. discreclon —L. 
discretio, -onis, discernire, -cretum.] 
discriminate, dis-krim'l-nSi, v.t. to note the diRer- 
ence of or between: to distinguish: to select 
from others: treat diRierently because of preju¬ 
dice (with against). — v.i. to make or note a diflKr- 
ence or distinction: to distinguish.—(-a//) 
discriminated: discriminating.—^, discrim¬ 
inant, discriminating.—n. a special function of 
the roots of an equation, expressible in terms of 
the coefiicients—zero value of the function show¬ 
ing that at least two of the roots are equal.— adv. 
discrim'inately.— ad}, discrim'inating, noting dis¬ 
tinctions: gifted with judgment and penetration. 
— adv. discrim'inatingly.— n. discrimini'tion.— 
ad}, discrim'inative, that marks a difierence: 
characteristic: observing distinctions.— adv. 

discrim'inatively.— n. discrim'inator.— ad}- dis- 
crim'inatopr, discriminative: favouring some, 
not treating, or faliing on, all alike. [L. 
discrimindre, -dtum — dlscrimen, that which 
separates; cf. discernire, discern.] 
discrown, dis-krown', v.t. to deprive of a crown. 
jPfx. dis- (3).] 

disculpate,'d/s-ktf/'pdr, v.r. to free from blame. 
[Pfx. dis- (3).] 

discumber, dis-kum'bar, v4. to disencumber. 
(Pfx. dis- (2).] 

discurc, dis-kdr’, {Spens.) v.t. to discover. [Pfx. 
dis- (2).] 

discursive, dIs-kAr'slv, ad}, running from one thing 
to another: roving, desultory: proceeding 
regularly flrom premises to conclusion: intel¬ 
lectual, rational.— ns. discur'sion, desultory talk: 
act of reasoning: discur'sist, a disputer.— 
adv. discpr'aively.—ff. discur'siveness.—<»(i. dis- 
cur'sory, discursive.—n. discur'sus (L.L.), dis¬ 
course, reasoned treatment. [See discoune.] 
discos, dls'kas, n. a disk, flat circular image or 
object: a heavy wooden disk, thickening towards 
the centre, thrown for distance in athletic 
contests. iL.,—Gr. diskos.] 
discoas, dis-kia', v.f. to examine in detail, or by 
disputation: to debate: to sift: to consume, 
as a bottle of wine (epil.): to throw off (Spens.): 
to dispel: to settle, decide (ofo.): to declare. 
Neutral vow^ in unaccented syllables: W'a-mM 


make known iSkak.)»--mO^ discose'able. -iUnif— 
n. diMuaaion (dfs-ftiirn'eii), debate: diepertilon'of 
a tumOiir (uu>g.).—ai^. diecwe'ive, diaendeut 
(-kd'sAf-anr), idtle or tending to disons or dis¬ 
perse tumoun.'—H. tisc&'tieit, a medidne widi 
this property. [L. diaeuUre, dfsauamii—vAsr, 
asuruMr, tpuaire, to diake.] " : • 

dtedaia, diS’-dOn', or dilr-, r.t. to diink ontverthy: 
to scorn.— n. a feeling of contempt, generaiHy 
tinged with superiority: haughtiness.— ai^t.diip- 
dained' iShak.), disdainful; disdain'duL—^v. 
disdain'fully.—n. disdain’fa bi e ss ;. [O^Fr. dea- 
daigner with substitution of des~ CU dl*^ Cor L. 
dt m L. didimdrtr~ddgim, worthy.) 
diseaae, dli'dir, n. uneasiness (in mis sense often 
written dis-ease and pron.d/s'ez'): ad^rderor 
want of health in mind or body: ailment: cause 
of pain.— v.t. iSpens.) to mike uneasy-— adJ. 
dissised', affected widi disease.—w. diseas'ed* 
ness.— adj. disease'ful. [O.Fr. desalse — des- (L. 
dis-, not), aise, ease; see ease.) 
disedge, dis-td’, \Shak.) v.t. to deprive of the edge: 
to blunt: to dull. [Pfk. (3).] 
disembark, dis-im-bOrk', v.r. to set ashore: to 
take out of a ship.— v.i. to quit a ship: to land.— 
ns. disembarldi'tioa (dis-em-, dls-im-), disem- 
bark'ment. [O.Fr. desembarquer — des- (L. dis-, 
removal), embarquer. See embark.] 
disembarrass, dis-im-bw'is, v.t. to free from 
embarrassment or perplexity.—n. disembarr'asa- 
ment. ^x. dis- (2).] 

disembeUish, dis-im^efish, v.t. to deprive of 
embellishment. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disembitter, dls-im^it'sr, v.t. to free from bitter¬ 
ness. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

disembody, dls-im-bod'i, v.t. to take away from or 
out of the body fesp. of spirits): to discharge 
from military embodiment.— ad}, disembod'ied, 
— n. disembod'iment. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
disembogue, dis-tm-Mg', ‘v.t. and v.i. to discharge 
at the mouth, as a sfteam.— n. disembogue'mamt. 
[Sp. desembocar-des- (L. dis-), asunder, embo- 
car, to enter the mouth— en (L. in), into, boca 
(L. bucca), cheek, mouth.] 
disembosom, dis-imdtoos'sm, v.t. to separate from 
the bosom: to disburdmi. [Pfx. dis- (1).] 
disembowel, dis-im-bow'»l, vj. to take out the 
bowels of: to tear out the inside of.—n. dis- 
embow'elment. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
disembrangle, dis-lm-braHg’gl, v.t. to free from 
dispute. (Pfx. dis-(2).) 

disembroil, dis-imdtroil’, v.t. to free from broil or 
confusion. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disemburden, dis-im-bur’dn, v.t. to disburden. 
fPfx. dis- (3).] 

disemploy, dis-im-ploi', v.t. remove ttom employ¬ 
ment.— adj. disemployed'. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disenable, dh-la-d'bl, v.t. to make unable: to 
disable: to deprive of power (obs.). [Pfk. dis- 
( 2 ).] 

disenebain, dis-ln-ckSn’, v.t. to free from restraint. 
[Pfx. dis- (2).] 

diMiichant, dis-in-chSnt’, v.t. to free from enchant¬ 
ment, to disillusion.— ns. discochant'ert—/em. 
disenchant'ress; dttenchant'ment. [Pfk. ^-(2).] 
disenclose, dIs-in-kISz', v.t. to free from the 
condition of being enclosed: to dispark.—^Also 
disinciose'. (Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disencumber, dts-tn-kum'bir, v.t. to free from 
encumbrance: to disburden.—n. disencum'brance. 
[Pfx. dis- (2).] 

disendow, dIs-liHlov', v.i, to take away the endow- 
menu of (esp. of an esubiished church).— adi. 
disendowed'.— a. disendow'meut. [Pfk. ms- (3).] 
disenfranchise, dls-in-fran'eMs, -shlx, (rare) v.t. to 
disfhinchise: to derive of suffrage.—ir. disen- 
fmn'chiaeinent (-ckli-, -skis-). (Pfx. die- (2).] 
disengage, dis4n-gej', v.r. to separate or free from 
being engaged: to separate: to set free: to 
release.—V.7. to come loose.—mf/. diseag^«id'* 

l; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vili 
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at l«isia«; wktii^ansagenient.— ns, 4iMagag'«d> 
amtt diMMWii'iMBtt' a sepsratinf, releasiM*. 
a mitttul wuhdrawal from a position. [O.k. 
-dunwaffr— du- (L. dls-, neg^). msager, to 
engase.] 

diaanioUa, dl»-UnS'bl, v.t, to deprive of title, or 
of what ennobles: to degrade. [POc. dis* (2).] 
diaenral, dls-iit-rdl', v.t. to remove from a roll. 
IPfx. dis- (2).1 

dmiialnaiid, diS’tn‘shrowd', v.r. to divest of a 
shroud, to unveil. [Pfx. As- (3).] 
disensfanra, dis-in-sl&v', vJ. to free from bondage. 
p>0t. £s- (2).l 

disentail, dis-ln-tdV, v.t. to break the entail of 
(an esute)^ to divest.— n. the act of disentailing. 


[Pfk. Aa-(2).1 
dissatangls. dis 


dis-in-tang gl, v.t. to free from 
entanglement or disorder: to unravel: to dis¬ 
engage or set free.— n, disentang'lemcnt. [Pfx. 
dis- (2).] 

disenthral, disenthrall, db-in-thrdl', v.t. to free 
from enthralment.— r. disenthral'ment. [Pfx. 
dis- (2).] 

disenlhraM, iBs-in-thr6n\ (.Mih.) v.t. to dethrone. 
[Pfx. (2).) 

disentitle, diS’in-ti’ti, v.t. to deprive of title. [Pfx. 

to- (2).l 

disentomh, dis-in-toSm’, v.t, to take out from a 
tomb. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

disentrail, disentrayle, dis-in~tr&l, {Spens.) v.t. 
to let forth as if from the entrails. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
disentrain, dh-iit-trSn’, v.t. to set down from a 
train.— v.i. to alight from a train.— h. disen- 
train'ment. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
disentrance, dis-in-trans', v.t. to awaken from a 
trance or entrancement: to arouse from a 
reverw.— n. diaentrance'ment. [Pfx. As- (2).] 
disentwiiie, dis-in-twin', v.t. to untwine. [Pfx. dis- 
( 2 ).] 

dlsenvelop, dis-m-vel'»p, v.t. to free from that in 
winch a thing is enveloped: to unfold. [Pfx. 
dls-(2).l 

disenvinm, dls-in-vi'ran, v.t. to deprive of environ¬ 
ment. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

diaesponsc, dis~ls-pows', iMllt.) v,t. to separate 
after espousal or betrothal. [Pfx. As- <!).] 
diaestabliah, dis^is-tab’Ush, v.t. to undo the estab¬ 
lishment of: deprive (a church) of established 
status.—n. diseshdi'liahineiit. [nx. dis- (2).] 
disesteem, dls-is-tem\ n. want of esteem: dis¬ 
regard.—v.r. to disapprove: to dislike.—n. dis- 
estiml'tion i-es-tim-). [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
diseuse, di-zaiz, masc. discur, de-zaer, (Fr.) a 
reciter or entertainer. 

Asfame, dis-fam', n. evil reputation. [Pfx. dis- 
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favour, dis-fa'var, n. want of favour; dis¬ 
pleasure: dislike.—v.r. to withhold favour from: 
to disapprove: to oppose.— n. disfk'vourer. 
JPfx. dis- (2).l , 

disfeature, ajs-/e'cAar, v.r. to deprive of a feature: 
to deface. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
dislellowsbip, dls-fel’&ship, n. want of, or exclusion 
from, fellowship.—v.r. to excommunicate. [Pfx. 
dis- (2).J 

disfigure, dts-fig'ar, v.t. to spoil the figure of: to 
change to a worse form: to spoil the beauty of: 
to d^orm.— ns. disfig'urement, disfigdrft'tion. 
[O.Fr. de^gwer —^L. dis-, neg., figUrdre, to 
figure.] 

disfieah, dls-fiesk', v.t. to deprive of flesh, to dis¬ 
embody. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

fisfawest, dis-for'ist, v.t. to strip of trees: to dis¬ 
afforest. [Pfk. die-(2).] 

diafomi, dls-fSrm', v.t. to alter the form of. [Pfx. 
As- (2).1 

Asfrancliise, dis-fran'chiz, -shiz, v.t. to deprive of 
a franchise, or of riiAts and privileges, esp. that 
of voting for an M.P.— n. disfran'chlsement. 
IPfit. As- (2).] 


Asfrodi, dis-frok\ v.t. to unfrock, deprive of 
clerical garb or character. [Pfg. As-(3).] 
dbAimish, dls-fdr’nish, (Sktdt.} v.t. m strip, render 
destitute .—m Asfur'nishmsat. [Pfk. dis- (2).]' 
diagamish, dfr-gdr'fifrk, v.r. to despoil. [Fn. dis- 

Asgarrismi, dis-gar’i-sn, v.t, to deprive of a 
garrison. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

Asgavsl, dis-gav’l, v.t. to relieve from the tenure 
ofgavelkind. [Pfk. dis-(3).] 

Asgeat, dis-Jest\ -Jist', disgest'ion (-yan), obs. or 
dial, forms of Agest, -km. 
disAorify, dis-glS'ri-fi, -gitf’, (Mill.) v.t. to deprive 
of glory. [Pfx. die-(3).] 

disgoddM, dis-god'id, adi. deprived of divinity. 
(Pfx. As- (2).] 

Asgorge, dis-gOrf, v.t. to discharge from the 
throat: to vomit: to throw out with violence: 
to give up: to remove sediment from (cham¬ 
pagne) after fermentation in the bottle.—n. dis- 
gorge'Wnt. [O.Fr. desgorger, des, away, gorge, 
throat. See gorge.] 

Asgospelling, dis-gos'pal-ing, (Milt.) adi. with¬ 
holding the gospel, stopping the channel of the 
gospel. [Pfx. dis-(3).] 

disgown, dls-gown', v.t. or v.i. to strip of a gown: 
to deprive of or to renounce orders or a degree. 
[Pfx. dis- (3).J 

disgrace, dis-grSs’, n. state of being out of grace or 
favour, or of being dishonoured: cause of shame: 
dishonour: disfigurement: ugliness; defect of 
grace.— v.t. to put out of favour: to bring 
disgrace or shame upon.— ad/- disgrace'ful, 
bringing disnace: causing shame: dishonour¬ 
able.— adv. Asgrace'fully.— ns. disgrace'fulness; 
disgra'cer.— adj. disgracimis {-gr&’shas-, Skak.), 
ungracious, unpleasing. [Fr. disgrace —L. dis-, 
not, and gratia, favour, grace.] 
disgrade, dis-grad", v.t. to deprive of rank or 
status.—R. disgraAi'tion {-gra-dS’shan). [O.Fr. 
desgrader, with substitution of des- (L. dis-), for 
L. de in L.L. digrad&re — gradus, a step.] 
diagregation, dis-gri-g&'skan, n. separation: scatter¬ 
ing. [L. disgregatid, Snls — dis-, apart, grex, 
gregis, flock.] 

disgruntle, dis-grm'tl, {coll.) v.t. to disappoint, 
disgust.— adi. disgmn'tled, out of humour. [Pfx. 
dis- (4), and gruntlc, freq. of grunt.] 
disguise, dis-giz’, v.t. to change the guise or appear- 
'ance of: to conceal the identity of by a dress in¬ 
tended to deceive, or by a counterfeit manner 
and appearance: to intoxicate (usu. disguised in 
ii^uor', arck. and slang). — n. a dress intended to 
disguise the wearer: a false appearance: change 
of behaviour in intoxication.— adJ. disguised'.— 
adv, disguis'edly.— n. disguis'edness.— ad}, dis- 
guise'less.—nr. disgnise'ment; disguis'er; dis- 
guis'ing. [O.Fr. desguiser — des- (L. dis-, reversal), 
guise, manner; see guise.] 
disgust, dis-gust', n. (formerly, e.g. in Milton, 
Johnson, Jane Austen] distaste, disfavour, dis¬ 
pleasure: (now) loathing: extreme annoyance. 
— v.t. to excite disgust in.— adv. disgiut'edly.— 
adj. disguat'ful.—adv. disgust'fuUy.—n. disgust'ful- 
ness.— adj. dtegust'ing.— adv. disgust'ingly.—n. 
Asgust'ingness. [O.Fr. desgouster — des- (L. 
dis-), and gouster —L. gustare, to taste.] 
dish, disk, n. a vessel, esp. one that is flat, or 
shallow, or not circular, or one for food at table: 
a dishfril: the food in a dish: a cup (of tea, 
coffee, etc.; arck.): a particalar kind of foou: 
a hollow: concavity of form, as in a wheel, 
a chair-back: a concave reflector used for 
directive radiation and reception, esp. for radar 
or radio telescopes: a good-looking person of 
the opposite sex (co//.).— v.t. to put in a dish, for 
table: to make concave: to outwit, circumvent 
(fioU.): to ruin (fioU.).-radl. dished, having a 
concavity: cdmpletely fhistrated ieoll.).--ns. 
Ash'ful; dirii'lng, putting in a dish: a hollow, 
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concavity.—hollow like a tUsh.—<w(f. diah'y free from illuaion. disenchant.—o^a.JMIlB'eion- 
(cotf.), Bood-tooking, attractive.—dUi'<cloiit, aryj disPln'BUMied, freed from ilhuioni often, 
dWt'^ciott, a cloth for drying or w^g dishes; bereft of comfortable belwfs whether they were 
dish'-cever, a cover for a dish to keep it'hot. false or true.—v./. disillu'sioniBe, •ize.—n. dteiile'' 
—atO. disb'-ftued, havinp a round, flat face, sionuMit.—odi. disillu'slve (-slv). [Pflc.' dis> 
or (in animals) a concavity in the face.—dish'- (3).] 

watSTrwater in which dishes have been washed: disiQuminate, dls‘i-ld6’mt-n6t, ’■ld\ v.t. to destroy 
a liquid deficient in strength or cleanliness.— the light of, to darken. [Pfx. dis* (2).] 
dish out. to serve out: to share (food) among disimagine. dls-l-maj'in, v.l. to banish from the 
several people: to give out colt.', usu. imagination: intake not to be. [Ffx. dis^ (3), 

disparagingly); dish up, to serve up, esp. (2).] 

fimiratlvely of old materials cooked up anew, disimmure, dis-l-mUr', vj. to release from walls. 
[O.E. disc, a plate, a dish, a table—L. discus — [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

Or. dlskos; cf. disk, tek; Ger. llsch, table.] disimpassioM, dis-lm-pash'»nd, a4}- free from the 
dish, dish (print.) v.t. to distribute (type). influence of passion, tranquil. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

diskabilitate, tUs-{h)s-blVMia, v.t. to disqualify: disinqirisan, dis*im-prix'n, y.t. to free firom prison 
to attaint.—n. dishabilitft'tion. [Pfx. dis* (2).) or restraint.— n. disinqMis'omnwt. [Pfx. As* 
dishabille, dls-s^sy, n. a negligent toilet: undress: (2).] 
an undress garment.—^Also ddshabilld (d&sS^bi- disimprove, dis-lmrpr6dv\ v.f. to render worse.— 
yS). [Fr. dishabilli, pa.p. of dishablller, to v.i. to grow worse. (Pfx. dis* (2).] 
undress—des* (L. dis-), apart, kablller, to dress.] disincarcerate, dls-in-kdr’s»r-6t, v.t. to free from 
dishabit, dis-hab'lt, (Shak.) v.t. to drive from a prison.—n. disincarceri'tien. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

habitation. [O.Fr. deshablter —^L. dis-, priv., dMincentive, dis~ln~sen'tlr, n. a discouragement to 
habitSre, to inhabit.] efibrt.—Also adj. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

dishable, dis-ha'bl, an obs. form (Spens.) of disinciination, dls-ln-kli-na'shsn, n. want of in- 
disable. clination: unwillingness.—v.t. disincline f-kim'), 

dishallow, dls-hal'S, v.t. to desecrate. [Pfx. dis- to turn away inclination from: to excite the 
(2).] dislike or aversion of.—^ac(i. disindiiied', not 

disharmony, dis-hSr’ms-ni, n. lack of harmony: inclined: averse. [Pfx. dis-(2).] 
discord: incongruity.—<idis.diBiiainionic(-mon'), disinclose. Same as dismclose. 
out of harmony: discordant: incongruous; disincorporate, dis-in-kdr'/rs-rdt, v.t. to deprive of 
dysharmonic; disharmonious (-md').— adv. dis- corporate rights.— n. disincorpori'tioa. [Pfx. 
harmd'niously.—v.t. and v.l. dishar'monise, -izc, dis- (2).] 

to put out of, or be out of, harmony. [Pfx. dis- disindivimalise, -ize, dls-ln-di-vld’O-sl-lx, v.t. to 
(2).] deprive of individuality. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

dishearten, dis-hart‘n, v.t. to deprive of heart, disinfect, dis-in-fekt', v.t. to free from infection: 
courage, or spirits: to discourage: to depress.— to purify from infectious germs.— n. disinfect'ant, 

adjs. disheart'ened; disheart'miing. [Pfx. dis- anything that destroys the causes of infection.— 
(2).] Also atd- — ns. disinm'tipH; diainfsct'or. [Pfx. 

dishelm, dls-helm', v.t. to divest of a helmet. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

dis- (3).] disinfest, dls-ln~fest’, v.t. to free from infesting 

disherit, dis-her'lt, (Spens.) v.t. to disinherit.— ns. animals.— n. disinfesth'tion. [Pfk. dis- (2).] 

dislmr'ison (rz»n); disher'itor. [O.Fr. desheriter disinflation, dis'lnrflS-slan, n. return to the normal 
—L. dis-, neg., L.L. heridltare, to inherit—L. condition after inflation.— a4i. disinfl&'tionary. 

hcris, heir.] [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

dishevel, di-shev’l, vj. to disorder, as hair: to disinformation, dis-tn-f»r-ma‘slun, n. ddiberate 
cause to hang loose: to ruffle.— v.l. to spread in leakage of misleading information. [Pfx. dis- 
disorder:— pr.p. dishev'eiling; pa.t. and pa.p. (2).] 

dishev'elled.— n. dishev'ehnent. [O.Fr. dis- disingenuous, dis-in-Jen'H-ss, adj. not ingenuous: 
chevsltr —L.L.d/scap/Zklre, to tear out or disorder not frank or open: crafty.— n. disingenu'ity 
the hair—L. dis-, in different directions, capillus, (rare). — adv. disin^'uously.— n. disingen'nous- 
the hair.] ness. [Pfx. dis- (2).} 

dishome, dis-hom', v.l. to deprive of a home, disinherit, dis-in-her’it, v.t. to cut off from heredit- 
[Pfx. dis- (3).] ary rights: to deprive of an inheritance.— ns. 

dishonest, dis-on'ist, adj. not honest; wanting in- disinher'ison (-z»n), act of disinheriting: disin- 
tegrity: disposed to cheat: insincere: unchaste her'itance. [Pfx. dis-(3).] 

(Shak.). — adv. dishon'esfly.— n. dishon'esty. diainhume, dis-ln-hum', v.t. to take out of the 

[O.Fr. deshoneste — des- (L. dis-), neg., honeste earth, to disinter. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

(L. honestus), honest.] disintegrate, dis-ln’ti-grdt, v./. and v.l. to separate 

dishonour, d/s-on'ar, R. want of honour: disgrace: into parts: to break up: to crumbie.-~a<(/s. 
shame: reproach.— v.t. to deprive of honour: disin'tegrsbie, disin'tegrative.— ns. disintegra'- 
to disgrace: to cause shame to: to seduce: to tion; disin'tegritor, a machine for crushing or 
degrade: to refuse the payment of, as a cheque, pulverising. [Pfx. dis- (1).] 

—w^s. dishon'or^, causing dishonour; dis- disinter, dis-in-tur', v.t. to take out of the earth, 
hon'ourable, not in accordance with a sense of from a grave, or from obscurity.—it. disinter'- 
honour: disgraceful.—it. dishon'ourableness.— meat. [efx. dis- (2).] 

— adv. dishon'ourably.— n. dishon'ooier. [O.Fr. disinterest, dls-ln‘t»r-ist, n. disadvantage: dis- 
deshonneur-des- ( —L. dis-), neg., honneur ( —L. interestedness: lack of inurest.—v.l. to tree from 
honor), honour.] interest.— a^. disint'erested, not influenced by 

dishorn, dis-hOrn", v.l. to deprive of horns. [Pik. private feelings or considerations: not deriving 
dia-(3).J personal advantage: impartial: unselfish, 

diahorse, d/s-kdrs', v.r. to unhorse. [Pfx. dis-(3).] jpmerous: (revived from obsolescence) un- 
dishause, dls-howz", v.t. to deprive of house or interested.— adv, disin'terestedly.—n. disin'ter- 
housing: to turn out of doors: to clear of estedness.^— adi. diain'teresting (obs.), uninterest- 
houses. [Pfx. dis- (3).] ing. [Pfx. die- (2).] 

disbuniour, dlsdjil&’msr, n. ill-humour.— v.t. to disinthrid. Same as disenthral, 
put out of humour. [Pfx. dis- (2).] disintricate, dis-in'tri-kit, v.t. to free ftom in- 

duilhide, <Os-i-tdod', -lOd', v.t. to free from illusion, tricacy. [Pfx. die- (2).] 

—R. disillusion (<Ay-Mdd'zkaR,-/i2')ikfi«ein8 from disinure, dis-ln-Hr', (Milt.) v.t. to render un¬ 
illusion: state of being disiUusioned.—v.r. to familiar. [Pftc. dis-(2).] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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dUtfvaM^'dVfklit-arsfv.l. to divest—^. ditinfMt'- 
Hon, tte action of ditinvesting. IPfic. dif (Z).] 
diaiavigafatat dMa-vig'ar-d/, v./. to weaken. 
IPfk. die-(2)} 

diaiavoha, dMii-voh', v.t. to unfold: to dis* 
entangle. tPfx. die* (2).] 
diaiaakit, dls^as’kit, {Scot.) ai}. jaded: worn out. 
[Prob. dejected.) ' 

diaject, tUs-Jekl', v.t. to dismember: to scatter.— 
a. diajcc'tkm. [L. disjieire, -Jeetum — dis-, apart, 
Jacire, to throw.] 

di^B, dis-Join’, v.t. to separate after having 
b^ joined.—v.r. disjoint', to put out of joint: 
to separate united parts of: to break the natural 
order or relations of: to make incoherent.— 
ad), dinoint'ed, incoherent, esp. of discourse: 
badly assorted-—odr. disjtdut'eoly.— n. disjoiat'- 
edness. (O.Fr. desjoindre —L. disjunsire-~-dis-, 
apart, jungire, to join.] 

disjunct, ais-Jungkt’, also dis', ad), disjoined: 
deeply constricted {biol.): of tetrachords, having 
the highest note of the lower and the lowest of 
the upper a tone or semitone apart {ancient Cr. 
mus.). — n. disjunc'tibii, the act of disjoining: 
disunion: separation.— ad), disjunct'ive, disjoin¬ 
ing: tending to separate: uniting sentences but 
disjoining the sense, or rather marking an ad¬ 
verse sense (gram.). — n. a word which disjoins. 
—adv. disjunct'ively.— ns. disjunct'or, .a device 
for breaking an electric circuit: a weak place 
where separation between conidia occurs {hot.); 
ditjunct'ure. (O.Fr. desjoinct, desjoindre. See 
above.] 

disjune, dis-jSon', {Scot.; arch.) n. breakfast. 
(O.Fr. desjiin —L. dis-, expressing undoing, 
Jejknus, fasting.] 

di^, disc, disk, n. a quoit thrown by ancient 
Greek athletes: any Rat thin circular body or 
structure: a circular figure, as that presented by 
the sun, moon, and planets: the enlarged torus 
of a Rower: the inner part of a capitulum in 
composite plants: a layer of Rbrocartilage 
between vertebrae, the slipping of which causes 
pressure on spinal nerves and hence pains: a 
gramophone record.— v.t. and v.i. to work with 
a disk-harrow.—disk brake, one in which the 
friction is obtained by pads hydraulically forced 
against a disk on the wheel; disk'-flower', 
-flor'et, one of the tubular inner flowers of a 
capitulum—opp. to ray-flower; disk'-harr'ow, 
-plougb, a harrow, or plough, in which the soil 
is cut by inclined disks; disk'-Jockey {slang), 
one who fives a recital of gramophone records; 
disk parking, a system according to which the 
motorist himself is responsible for affixing to 
his car special disk(s) showing his time of 
arrival and the time when permitted parking 
ends, there being no charge during the permitted 
period. See also disc. (Cr. diskos.J 
dialeaf, dis-ief, v.t. to depriye of leaves.—Also 
disleave'. (Pfx. dis- (2).) 
disieal, dis-li’»l, {Spens.) ad), disloyal, dishonour¬ 
able. (See disloyal.] 

dislike, dis-lik’, v.l. to be displeased with: to 
disapprove of: to have an aversion to: to dis¬ 
please {obs.). — n. {dis-lik', sometimes dis') dis¬ 
inclination: aversion: distaste: disapproval.— 
ad)s. dislikc'al^, dislik'a^; dislike'ful.— v.l. 

dislfli'en {Shak.), to make unlike_ _ dislike'- 

ncss (obs.), unlikeness. (Pfx. dis- (2), and like; 
the genuine Eng. word is mislike.] 
disiimb, disdtm', v.t. to tear the limbs from: to 
dismember. (Pfx. dis- (I).] 
diaUmn, dls-lim'. {Shak.) v.t. to efface. (Pfx. dis- 
<3).l 

dislink, dls-tingk‘, v.t. to unlink, to separate. (Pfx. 
4ia-(2).) 

dls-lod', v.t. to unload, to disburden. 
rpfx.4ii-(3).) 

dislocate, dis-fd-kdt, v.t. to displace: to pul out 
/Ole,/dr; mf, Mr {bar); mtne; mdu. 


of Joint_odv. dis'loealedly.—n. didoei'tlon, a 

dinocated joint: displaoemoot: disorganisa¬ 
tion: ddra^mmit (of traffic, plans, etc.): a 
fault (geo/.), [L.L. dislodre, Stwn —^L. ttts, 

APftftg feediVg to pUUSOeJ 

diwodge, dis-lg)', vJ. to drive from a lodgment or 
place of rest: to ikrivafrom a place of hiding or 
of defence.— v.l. to go away.—it. dislodg(e)- 
Bient. (O.Fr. desloger — des- (L. dis-), apart, 
hger, to lodge.] 

dialoign, dis-hln', {Spens.) v.t. to put far apart or 
at a distance, to remove. (O.Fr. deshigtder— 
des- (L. dis-), apart, loignier, to remove.] 
disloyal, dis-lol'al, ad), not loyal: unfaithful.— 
adv. disloy'aUy.—It. disloy'alty. [O.Fr. des- 
hyal-des- (L. dis-), neg., loyal, leiaf—h. ligSlls, 
legal.] 

disliistrs, dis-lus'tsr, v.t. to deprive of lustre.—v./. 
to lose lustre. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
dismal, du'me/, a<(/. gloomy: dreary: sorrowful: 
depressing.— n. unlucky days {obs.): a swamp 
{U.S.y. a dismal person: (in pi.) the dumps: 
(in pi.) mournings {obs.). — adv. dis'mally.— ns. 
dis'mainess, dismality {-mal'i-tl). —dismal day 
{Spens.), a day of ill omen; dismal Jimmy, con¬ 
firmed pessimist.—the dismal science, political 
economy. [O.Fr. dismal—L. dies mali, evil, un¬ 
lucky days.] 

disman, dis-man', v.t. to deprive of men (of a 
country, or ship): to unman: to deprive of 
human character (of the body by death). [Pfx. 
dis- (3).] 

dismantle, dis-man'tl, v.l. to strip: to deprive of 
furniture, fittings, etc., so as to render useless; 
to raze the fortifications of: to take to bits, pull 
down. [O.Fr. desmanleller — des- (L. dis-), 
away, manteler — mantel, a mantle.] 
dismaak, dis-mask', v.l. to strip a mask from: to 
remove a disguise from: to uncover. [O.Fr. 
desmasguer — des- (L. dis-), neg., masquer, to 
mask.] 

dismast, dis-mdst’, v.t. to deprive of a mast or 
masts.— n. dismast'ment. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
dismay, dis-, diz-ma', v.t. to appal: to discourage: 
to distress {Spens.) — v.l. (Shak.) to be daunted. 
— n. loss of strength and courage through fear: 
discouraging onslaught {Spens.)—n. dismay'ed- 
ness.— adj. dismay'ful.— adv. dismay'fully 

{Spens.). [App. through O.Fr.—L. dis-, neg., 
and O.H.G. magan (Ger. mdgen; O.E. magan), 
to have might or power: see may.] 
dismayd, dis-mdd’, {Spens.) adl. apparently, mis¬ 
shapen, deformed, mismade. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
dismayl, dis-mdl', v.t. to deprive of mail (armour): 
to break mail from {Spens.). [O.Fr. desmaiUer 
— des- (L. dis-), priv., maille, mail.) 
disme, dim, {Shak.) H. a tenth or tithe. [O.Fr.; 
see dime.] 

dismember, dis-mem'b»r, v.t. to divide member 
from member: to separate a limb from: to dis¬ 
joint: to tear to pieces: to carve (certain birds 
—herons, cranes) for the table (obs.).— ad), dis- 
mem'bered {her.), without limbs or with limbs 
detached.—n. dismcm'bermcnt. [O.Fr. desmem- 
brer — des- (L. dis-), apart, membre, a member 
(L. membrum).) 

dismiss, dis-mis', v.t. to send away: to dispatch: 
to discard; to remove from office or employ¬ 
ment: to reject, to put out of court, to dis¬ 
charge {law): in cricked to put out (baUman, 
-men): {imper.) as a military command, to fall 
out.—ns. dismiss'al, diamissioB {-mish'an). — 
ad)s, dismiss'ive, dismisa'ory. [Pfx. dis- (3), and 
L. mlttire, missum, to send; L. dlmlssus^ 
dismoded, dis-mdd'id, ad), out of fashion. [Pfx. 
dis- (2), and mode.] 

dismount, dis-mownt', v.t. to come down: to 
dome off a hone, bteycte, etc.-v.t. to throw or 
bring down from any elevated place: to unhorse: 
to remove from a stand, framework, setting, 
/Sr; mate; moSn,f^; dhen (then) 



carriage, or tbe like, [O.Fr. tksmonter-des- 
j;L. dU~h neg.. monrer. to mount.} 
diamutatlon, dis-ma-wshm, n, in Mochmmtw, 
simultaneoua oxidation and reduction. [Fix. 
d«fr<2).) 

dhnetured, dta-nS'cfurdt adi. unnatural, devoid 
of natural affection.—v.r. dhoaturalise, >ize 
(-naOi to make alien or unnatural. fPfx. dia- 
$2).] 

dtanest, dis-nest\ v.t. to dislodge from a nest: to 
clear as of nestlings. [Pfx. ms- (3).] 
diaobediant, dis-d-bed'y»nt, adi. neglecting or re¬ 
fusing to obey.— n. disobed'ience.— adv. dis- 
idied'ientty. [Pfx. (2).] 
disobey, dis-o~ba’, dis~9-ba‘, dis', v.t. and v.i. to 
neglect or refuse to obey. [O.Fr. desobeir — 
des~ (L. dls‘), neg., and obeir, to obey.} 
disobliim, dh-o-buj’, -a~blij\ v.t. to relieve from 
an obligation: to refuse or fail to oblige or grant 
a favour to: to offend or injure thereby— n. 
disobliimtion (di5H)b'li-86'sh»n), freedom from 
obligation; act of disobliging.— adi. disob'- 
ligatory (•gg.t^ri), releasing from obligation.— 
H. disobligement id)lU ').— adi. disoblig'ing, not 
obliging: not careful to attend to the wishes of 
others: unaccommodating: unkind.— adv. dis- 
oblig'ingly.— n. disoblig'ingness. [Iffx. dis- (2).] 
disorbcd, dis-drbd’, (Shak.) adj. thrown from its 
sphere, as a star: deprived of the orb of sover¬ 
eignty. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

disorder, dis-dr'dar, n. want of order: confusion: 
disturbance: breach of the peace: disease.— 
v.r. to throw out of order: to disarrange; to 
disturb: to produce disease in.— adi. disor'- 
dercd, confused, deranged.— n. diaor'deriiness. 
— adj. disor'derly, out of order: in confusion: 
irregular: lawless: defying the restraints of 
decency.— adv. confusedly: in a lawless manner. 
—n. a disorderliy person.—disorderly bouse, a 
brothel: a gaming-house. [O.Fr. desordre- 
des- ^L. dis-), neg., ordre, order.} 
disordinate, dls-or'di-nit, adi. not in order (rare): 
disorderly (rare): inordinate (MUt.). — adv. dis- 
or'dinately. [^x. dis- (2).] 
disorgamse, -ize, dis-dr'gan-iz, v.t. to destroy the 
organic structure of: to disorder.— atU. dis- 
or^nic i-gan'). —n. disorganisfi'tion. [Pfx. dis- 

disorient, dis-d'ri-ant. S', v.t. to turn from the 
east: to confuse as to direction: to throw out 
of one’s reckoning.—Also diso'rientate.— n. dis- 
orienta'tion. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disown, disSn' v.l. to refuse to own or acknow¬ 
ledge as belonging to oneself: to deny: to 
repudiate, cast off.—n. disown'ment. [Pfx. dis- 
(2).l 

dispace, dis-pds', (Spens.) v.i. to range about.— 
Also v.t. (reflex.) [Pcrh. L. di-, apart, spatiari, to 
walk about; or dis- (1), and pace.] 
disparage, dis-par’ij, v.t. to dishonour by com¬ 
parison with what is inferior: to match in 
marriage with an inferior: to lower in rank or 
estimation: to talk slightingly of: to dishearten 
(Spens.).— dis'parage (Sperts.), an unequal 
match, dispar'agement; dispar'a^r.— adv. dis- 
par'agingly. [O.Fr. desparager-Ses- (L. dis-), 
neg., and porufie,- see parage.] 
disparate, dis'par-il, St, adj. unequal: incapable 
of being compared.— n. dis'parateness.—n.pl. 
dis'parates, things or characters of different 
species. [L. dhparatus — dis-, not, and pardre, 
make ready; influenced by disetar, unequal.} 
disparity, dis-par'i-ti, n. inequality: unlikeness so 
great as to render comparison difficult and union 
unsuitable. [L. dispar, unequal— dis-, i^eg., par, 
equal.] 

dispark, dls-p6rk', v.l. to throw open, deprive of 
the character of a park: to remove from a park. 
IPfx. dis- (2,3).] 


to, separate.— v.l. to separate.—a. the difference 
between the thidcaess of metal at the breech 
and the’mouth of a gun. [Pfk. die-(1).} 
dispaseleB, dls-pash'an, n. fr^om from passion: 
a calm state of mind— adi. diapese'ieaate (-if), 
firee from passion: unmoved by feelings: cool: 
impartial.— adv. dispass'kmateiy. [Pfx. dis- (2).} 
dispatch, despatch, dis-pach', v.t. to sold away 
hastily: to send out of the world: to put to 
death': to dispose of: to perform speedily.— 
v.i. (Shtde.) to make haste.—n. a sending away 
in haste: dismissal: rapid performance: haste: 
taking of life: the sending off of the mails: 
that which is dispatched, as a message, cap. 
telegraphic: (pi.) state-papers (military, diplo¬ 
matic, etc.).— n. dispatch'er.— adj. di^tdi'fiil 
(Milt.), swiff.—dispatch'-boat, a vessel for carry¬ 
ing dispatches: dispateh'-box, a box for holding 
dispatches or valuable papers; dispatch'-ri'der, 
a carrier of dispatches, on horse-back or bicycle. 
[It. dispacciare or Sp. despachar —L. dis-, apart, 
and some L.L. word from the root of pangire, 
pactum, to fasten; not connected with Fr. 
dipicher.] 

ilispatiiy, a missptiling of dyspathy. 
dispauperisc, -ize, dis-pd’p»r-iz, v.t. to free from 
pauperism or from paupers.— v.t. dispau'per, 
to (teclare no longer a pauper. [Pfx. dw- (2).] 
dispeace, dis-pis’, n. lack of peace: dissension. 
]Pfx. dis- (2).} 

dispel, dis-peV, v.t. to drive away and scatter: to 
make disappear.— v.l. to scatter or melt away: 
— pr.p. dispell'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. dispelled'. [L. 
dispeliire-^is-, away, pelUre, to drive.] 
dispeflce, dis-pens' (Spens.). Same as dispense, 
dispend, dis-pend', (arch.) v.t. to expend, pay out. 
(O.Fr. despendre —L. dis-, out. and pendire, to 
weigh.] 

disp^ary. See dispensation. 
dispensatioB, dis-pan-sa'shan, n. the act of dis¬ 
pensing or dealing out: administration: a deal¬ 
ing of Providence, or of Cod, or nature: a 
method or stage of God’s dealing with man 
(Patriarchal, Mosaic, Christian): licence or per* 
mission to neglect a rule: ground of exemption. 
— adj. dispens’able, that may be dispensed, or 
dispensed with: parddnable (arch.). — ns. dis- 
pensabil'ity, dispens'ableness.— adv. dispens'ably. 
— n. dispens'ary, a place where medictnes are 
dispensed (esp. gratis): an out-patient depart¬ 
ment of a hospital.— adi. dispens'ative, granting 
dispensation.— adv. dispens'atively.— n. dis'pen- 
B&tor, a dispenser: a distributor: an adminis¬ 
trator.— adv. dispens'atorily.— adj. dispens'atory, 
granting dispensation.—«. a book containing 
medical prescriptions.—v.t. dispense', to deal 
out: to distribute: to administer: to make up 
for distributing or administering.— v.i. (Spens.) 
to make amends: to compound.— n. expense; 
expenditure: •supplies: dispensation (Mik.). — 
adj. dispensed'.— n. dispens'er, one who dis¬ 
penses. esp. a pharmacist who dispenses medi¬ 
cines: a container, or machine that gives out 
in prearranged quantities.—dispense with, per¬ 
mit the want of: do without. [Fr. dispenser — 
L. dis-, pinsare, weigh.] 

dtspeopke, dis-pi'pl, v.t. to empty of inhabitants. 
[Pfx. dis- (2).} 

disperse, dis-purs', v.t. to scatter in all directions: 
to spread*, to diffuse: to drive asunder: to 
cause to vanish: to put in a colloidal state.— v.i. 
to separate: to spread abroad: to vanish.— ns. 
ditpers'a), dispersion: distribution: the spread 
of a species to new areas; diapera'ant, a substance 
causing dispersion.— adv. dispers'edty.— ns. dis- 
pers'eAiess: dispers'er; dispersion (d/r-pur'skan), 
a scattering, or state of being scattered: the 
removal of inflammation (med.): the spreading 
out of rays owing to different refrongibility 
(phys.): the scattering of values of a variaUe 


dfavairt, dls-piirt\'v.t. to part asunder; to divide, 

'Neutral voweb In unaccented syUaWes: d'a-manV, for emtein sounds In foreign words, see p. vUi 
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ftom the avereae (ittahtles)'. the state of a 
finely divided oolloid; a substance in that state: 
the diaspbn.— aO. dispere'ive, tending or 
serving to disperse.— n. dtapers'oid, a substance 
in a sute of dispersion—also dispersed phase. 
(L. tttspergire, dispersum — dt~, asunder, apart, 
sparglre, to scatter.) 

dispcrsonate, dls^ur'san-St, v.t. to divest of 
personality. {Pfx. dis- (2).] 
dispirit, dis-pir'U, v.t. to dishearten: to dis- 
courage.^—od/. dispir'ited, dejected: feeble, 
spiritless.— adv. divir'itedly.— n. dispir'itedness. 

. — adi- dispiriting, disheartening.— n. dispirit* 
ment. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 

dispiteous, dis-pit’i-as, (obs.) ad^. despiteous: piti¬ 
less.—odv. dispit'eously.—n. dispit'eousness. [See 
despite; influenced by pltsous.) 
displace, dis-pids', v.t. to put out of place: to 
disarrange: to remove from a state, office, or 
dignity: to supplant: to substitute something 
for.— adj- displace'aUe.— n. displace'nient, a 
putting or being out of place: the difference 
between the position of a body at a given time 
and that occupied at first: the quantity of water 
displaced by a ship afloat or an immersed body. 
—displaced person, one removed from his country 
as a prisoner or as slave labour: a refugee or 
stateless person. [O.Fr. desplacer — des- (L. 
dis-), neg., and place, place.) 
displ^, dls-plSnl', v.t. to remove from a fixed 
position: to drive from an abode.— n. displanti'- 
tiott. [O.Fr. desplanter —L. dis-, neg., and 
plantSre, to plant.) 

display, dls-pi6’, v.t. to unfold or spread out: to 
exhibit: to set out ostentatiously: to make 
prominent by large type, wide spacing, etc. 

^ 1111 .).— n. a displaying or unfolding: exhi- 
ion: ostentatious show: the ‘picture’ on a 
cathode-ray tube screen making the information 
visible (radar and navigation). —adf. displayed', 
unfolded: spread: printed in prominent letters: 
erect, with wings expanded, as a bird (her.). — n. 
display'er. [O.Fr. despleier — des- (L. dis-), neg., 
and p/ier, ploier —L. plicSre, to fold; double 
deploy; see ply.) 

disi^ dis'pl, (Spens.) v.t. to discipline, chastise. 

[Apparently from discipline.) 
displease, dis-pliz’, to offend: to make angry 
in a slight degree: to be disagreeable to.—v.t. to 
raise aversion.— n. dispicaunce (dis-plez'ens, 
Spens.), displeasure.—ad/, displeas'aat (obs.).— 
adj. displeased', vexed, annoyed.— adv. dis- 
pl^'edly.—n. displeas'edness.— adJ. displess'ing, 
causing displeasure: giving offence.— adv. dis- 
ideas'ingly.— ns. displeas'ingness; displeasure 
(dis-plezh'er), the feelirtg of one who is offended: 
anger: cause of irritation.— v.t. (arch.) to dis¬ 
please, offend. [O.Fr. desplaisir-^es- (L. dis-), 
reversal, plaisir, to please.) 
diaplenish, dis-pitn'ish, v.t. to deprive of plenish¬ 
ing or furnhure, implements, etc.: to sell the 
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pidd', (Mitt.) v.t. to discharge, to 
explode.— v.i. to explode.—it. dispISsion (-plo'- 
zh»n). [L. displodire — dis-, asunder, plaudfre, to 
beat.) 

disphinw, dis-pl^m', v.t. to deprive of plumes or 
feathers. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 

dispondee, dl-spon'di, n. a double spondee.— ad/. 
dispondg'ic. [Or. dispondelos — di-, twice, spon- 
deios, spondee.) 

dispone, dis-p6n, v.t. to set in order, dispose 
(arch.)', to trutke over to another (.Scors/aw): to 
convey legally.— ns. dispones', the person to 
whom anything is disponed; dispon'er. [L. 
dispOntre, to arrange.) 

dfamongs. See dispnnge. 

disiMtrt, dis-p6rt', -port",- v.t. (usually reflex.) and 
V.I., to divert, amuse: to move in gaiety.—n. 
diaport'mciit. [O.Fr. (se) desporter, to carry 
JiUe,fdr; ml, hir (her); mine; mile, 


d iigropmiOB ■ 

(one^lf) away from one’s work, to amiaie 
(oneself)— des- <L. dis-), and porter—L. portire, 
to carry; bee sport.) 

dispose, dls-pdz\ v.t. to arrange: to distribute: to 
place: to apply to a particular purpose: to 
make over by sale, gift, etc.: to bestow: to 
incline.— v.i, to settle things: to ordain what is 
to be: to make a disposition: (usu. udth q/T) to 
get rid of.— n. disposal, management: behaviour, 
disposition.— adi- dispos'able, able to be disiwsed 
of: intended to be thrown away or destroyed 
after use.— n, dispos'al, the act of disposing: 
order: arrangement: management: right of 
bestowing; availability for one's own use or 
control.— adj. disposed', inclined: of a certain 
disposition (with well, ill, etc.).— adv. dispos'edly, 
in good order: with measured steps.— n. dis- 
pos'er.— n, and adJ. dispos'ing.— adv. dispaaingly. 
—It. disposure (-pS'zher), disposal, arran^ment: 
disposition.—dispose of, to settle what is to be 
doriewith: to make an end of: to have done with 
to part with: to get rid of: to sell. [Ft. disposer 
— dis- (L. dis-), asunder, poser, to place—L. 
^usare, to pause, (late) to place.) 
dispiMition, dis-pa-zish'en, n. arrangement: dis¬ 
tribution: plan for disposing one's property, 
etc.: natural tendency: temper: ministration 
(N.T.)-. a giving over to another, conveyance or 
assignment—often disposition and settlement, a 
deed for the disposal of a man's property at his 
death (Scots law). — adjs. disposi'uona); dia- 
posi'tioned; dispositive (-poz'i-tiv). — adv. dis- 
pos'itivcly.— n. dispos'itor, a planet that disposes 
or controls another. [Fr.,—L., from dis-, apart, 
pSnire, positum, to place.) 
diapossess, dis-p»-zes', v.t. to put out of possession. 
— adj. dispossessed', deprived of possessions, 
property, etc.; deprived of one’s home or 
country: deprived of rights, hopes, expectations, 
etc.— n. dispossess'or. (Pfx. dis- (2).] 
dispost, dis-post', v.t. to displace from a post. 
[Pfx. dis- (2).) 

dispost, dis-p6st\ (Spens.) for disposed, 
disposure. See dispose. 

dispraise, dis-prSz', n. expression of an unfavour¬ 
able opinion: blame: reproach.—v.r. to blame: 
to censure.—n. disprais'er.— adv. disprais'ingly. 
(O.Fr. despreisier — des- (L. dis-), reversal, 
preisier, to praise.) 

dispread, dis-pred', v.t. to spread in different ways. 
— V.I. to spread out: to expand.—Spenser has 
the forms dispred, diapredden (plur.), disprad 
(pa.p.). [Pfx. dis-(I).] 

disprtnced, dis-prinst', (Tenn.) adJ. deprived of the 
appearance of a prince. [Pfx. dis- (3).) 
disprison, dis-priz'n, v.t. to set free. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disprivacied, dis-priv's-sid, adJ- deprived of 
privacy. [Pfx. dis- (3).) 

disprivilege, dls-prlv'i-lij, v.t. to deprive of a 
privilege. [Pfx. dis- (3).) 
disprise, dis-priz\ v.t. to set a low price upon: to 


diaprofess, dis-prs-fes’, v.t. to cease to profess, 
renounce. [Pfx. dis- (3).) 

disprofit, dis-prof’lt, n. loss, damage. (Pfx. dis- 

diqiroof, dis-proof, n. a disproving: refutation. 
(Pfx. dis- (2).] 

disproove, dis-jnrSov', (Spens.) v.t. to disapprove 
of. [Pfx. dis-(2).) 

disproperty, dis-prop'»r-ti, (Shak.) v.t. to deprive 
one of possession of. [Pfx. dis- (3).) 

disproportion, dis-prs-pdr’shm, -p6r\ n. want of 
suitable proportion.— v.t. to make unsuitable in 
form or size, etc.— adJ. dispropor'tionable (arch.). 
— n. dispropor'tionablsness.— adv. dispropor'- 
tionably.— adj. dispropor'tional.— adv. dispro- 
por'tionaily.—act/, dispiopor'tionate.—a</r. dis- 
propor'tionately— n. dispropor'tionateiwss. [Wk. 
die- (2).) 

fOr; mate: mdSn.fiSbt; dhen (then) 
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dfs^fi’prHU, v.t. to diMivrofn'iate. 
rpfx. dii* (5).] 

rniprov*, tUs-frdSv', vJ. to prove to be false or 
wrong:, to disapprove (,arch.)i~-^.pi disproved', 
d{sprovSn(>prdy'; prdSv*)—n. disprov'al. (O.Fr. 
desprovtrf see prove.] 

disprovidoj iUt-prS-vId’, v.t. to leave or render 
unproviqM. {Pht. dis* (2).] 
dispiiBge, Ifls-piud't iShak.) vJ.,~to sprinkle or dis¬ 
charge as jfrom a sponge. [Pfk. dis* (1).] 
dkpuree, ms-pArs’, (JShak.) v.t. to disburse. [Pfx. 
d&- (1).] 

disporvey, d/s-par-vd', {.arch.) v.t. to deprive of 
l>rovisions.—n. ^apurvey'ance (JSpens.). [Pfx. 
dis- (3).] 

dispute, dis-p&t't v.t. to make a subject of argu¬ 
ment: to contMid for: to oppose by argument: 
to call in question.— v.U to argue: to debate.— 
n. a contest with words: an argument: a debate: 
a quarrel.— adj. dis'putable (also -pdr'), that may 
be disputed: of doubtful certainty.—n. lUs'put- 
aUeness.—odv. dis'putably.— ns. ms'putant, dis- 
pul'er; disputd'tion, a contest in argument: an 
exercise in debate.— adjs. dispeti'tious, dis- 
put'ative, inclined to dispute, cavil, or controvert. 
— adv. disp^'tiously.— n. disputi'tiousness.— 
beyond, or without, dispute, indubitably, certainly. 
[O.Fr. despnter —L. dlsput&re — dis-, apart, and 
put&re, to think.] 

disqnalify, dts-kwol’i-fi, v.t. to deprive of the 
qualities or qualifications necessary for any 
purpose: to make imfit: to disable: to debar: 
to declare to be disqualified.—n. disqualifici'- 
tion, state of being disqualified: anything that 
disqualifies or incapacitates. [Pflc. dis- (3).] 
disquiet, dis-kv>i'»t, adi- (arch.) unquiet, uneasy, 
restless.— n. want of quiet: uneasiness, restless¬ 
ness: anxiety.—v.r. to render unquiet: to make 
uneasy: to disturb.—Also disqui'eten.— adJs. 
disqui'etful; disqui'etive, disqui'eting.—adv. dis- 
qul'etly {Shak.). — ns. disqni'etneas, disquretude. 
— adJ. disqui'etooB. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
disquisition, dis-kwi-zish'sn, it. a careful inquiry 
into any matter by arguments, etc.: an essay. 
— adjs. disquisi'tionai, disquisi'tionary, dis- 
tpiis'ilory, diaquis'itive, pertaining to or of the 
nature of a disquisition. [L. disguisitld, -onis 
— dlsquirire, dis-, iatta., quaer^re, quaesilum, to 
seek.] 

disrank, dis-rangk', v.t. to reduce to a lower rank: 
to throw into confusion. [Pfx. dis- (3).] 
disrate, dis-rat’, {naut.) v.t. to reduce to a lower 
rating or rank, as a petty officer. (Pfx. dis- (3).] 
disregard, dis-ri-gard’, v.t. to pay no attention to. 
— n. want of attention: neglect: slight.— adJ. 
disregard'fui.— adv. disrcgard'fully. [Pfx. dis- 
( 2 ).] 

disrelish, dis-rel'isk, v.t. not to relish: to dislike 
the taste of: to dislike.— n. distaste: dislike: 
disgust.— adj. disrel'ishing, offensive. [Pfx. dis- 
(2)i 

disremember, dis-ri-mem'b»r, (dial.) v.t. not to 
remember, to for^t. [Pfx. die- (2).] 
disrepair, dis-ri-par', n. state of being out of 
repair. [Pfx. As- (2).] 

disrepute, dis-ri-put', n. bad repute: discredit.— 
Also disreputfi'tion (dis-rep-). — adj. disrep'ut- 
able, in bad repute: disgraceful: not respectable: 
disordered and shabby.— ns. disi^'utabieness, 
disrapotabil'ity (rare).—adv. disrep'utably. [Pfx. 
dis- (2).] 

disrespect, dis-ri-spekt', n. want of respect: dis¬ 
courtesy : incivility.— v.t.(arck.) not io respect.'— 
adjs. disrespect'aMe (rare), not respectable; dis- 
respect'ful, showing disrespect: irreverent: un¬ 
civil.—adv. tfisrespect'fuUy.—n. disrespect'fut- 
uesa. [Pfx. dis-(2).] 

disrobe, dis-rSb', v.r. and v./. to undress: to un¬ 
cover: to divest of robes. [Pfx. dis- (2), (3).] 
dlsreet, dls-rddt', v.t. to uproot. [Pfx. du- (3).] 


disnvt, (fis-rqpf't v.t. and v.(- to' burst asuader, 
to tNrbak'up.— n. Haintp'Atm, the act cf breaking 
asunder: the act of bursting and vtodiiv: 
bitoch: (with cqp.), in ScotUsh eeeiesiastical 
history, the separatUm of the Free Chur^ firom 
the Established Ctauich for-the sake of spiritual 
independence (1843).—a<4f. diaiup'tiva, causing,. 
or accompanied by, disruption. [L. disrupttis, 
diruptm — dirumpire — die-, asunder, run^ite, to 
break.] ' 

disg, dis, n. an Algerian reedy gfasiXAmpKlodesma 
tenax) used for coidage, etc. [Ar. sBs.) 
dissatisfactory, dissatds-fak'tM'-l,' adj. causing 
dissatisfaction.— ns. dissatisfac'tiou, .state of 
being dissatisfied: discontent: uneasiness; dis- 
satisiac'toriness. [Pfx. dis- (2).] 
dissatisfy, dis-sat’is-fi, v.r. to fail to satisfy: to 
make discontented: to displease.—oiO. dissut'- 
isfied, discontented: notplrased. [Pfx. dis-(2).l 
disaeat, dis-set’, v.r. to unseat. [Pfx. dis- (2), (3).j 
dissect, dl-sekt', v.t. to cut asunder: to cut Into 
parts for the purpose of minute examination; to 
divide and examine: to anidyse and criticise.— 
adj. dissect'ed, deeply cut into iwrrow segments 
(boi.)i cut up by valleys (geol.).—adJ. dauect'-' 
ibic.— ns. dissect'ing; disBec'tion, the act or the 
art of cutting in pieces a plant or animal in order 
to ascertain the structure of its parts: anatomy. 
— adj. dissect'ive, tending to dissect.— n. dis- 
sect'or,—^sected map, picture, a map or picture 
on a board cut up, so as to form a puzzle; rtusect- 
ing microscope, a form of microscope that 
allows dissection of the object under examination; 
dissecting room, table, a room in, ubie on. which 
anatomical dissection is practised. [L. disseeSre, 
dissecium —dis-,-asunder, sec&re, to cut.] 
disseise, disseize, dis-siz', v.t. to deprive of seisen 
or possession of an estate of freehold: to dis¬ 
possess wrongfully.—Hs. dissois'in. disseis'in: 
dissels'or, disseiz'or. [Pfk. dis- (3).] 
dHsembie, di-sem'bl, v.t. to disguise: to mask: 
to feign(obs.).— v.i. to assume a false appearance: 
to play the hypocrite: to dissimulate.— ns. dis- 
sem'btance (rare), want of resemblance*, the 
act of dissembling; dissem'bler; dusern'Ming. 
— adJ. deceiving, hypocritical.— adv. dissem'- 
blingly-. [L. dissimul&re — dissimilis, unlike—dis-, 
neg., and simitts, like; perh. remodelled on 
resemble.] 

dissembly, dis-em'bll, it. the breaking up of an 
assembly: a Dogberryism for assembly (Sluk,). 
[Pfx. dis-(l).] 

disseminate, di-sern'i-ndt, v.t. to sow or scatter 
abroad: to propagate: to diffuse.—acnt- 
tered.— n. dissemini'tien.—a<(/. dissern'iniitive.— 
ns. dissam'inktor; dissem'ioule. any part or 
organ of a plant that serves for dissemination.— 
disseminated sclerosis, a chronic progressive 
disease in which patches of thickening appear 
throughout the central nervous system, resulting 
in various forms of paralysis. [L. disseminare. 
Stum — dis-, asunder, semtnare, to sow— semen, 
seminis, seed.] 

dissent, di-sent', v.i. to think differently: to dis¬ 
agree in opinion: to differ (with/ram).— n. the 
act of dissenting: difference of opinion: a 
protest by a minority: a differing or separation 
from an esMblished church,— ns. diaacn'aioa, dis¬ 
agreement in opiniot): discord: strife; Dis¬ 
sent'er, one (esp. a Protestant) who is separate 
from an established church: a nonconformist: 
(without cap.) a dissentient:—«(/. ihaaent'erisb. 
—n. dissent'erism.—ad). dissen'tioM (-skent), 
declaring dissent: disagreeing.—n. one who 
disagrees: one who declares his dissent.— adJ. 
dissent'ing.— adv. disseat'ingiy,— adi- dissen'tious 
i-skesi Shak.), disposed to discord, contentious. 
[L. dissentire, dissensum-dis-, apart, sentire, to 
think.] 

dissepiment, di-sep^t-ment, n. a partition in an 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllableB; et’e-nunf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



ovary (jbot.yi '» pwlltloa partly cutting of tbo 
bottom of a ^ coral cup (roo/.).—af. dn^> 
nf I (hrmt'O* dlssatjfbneniuni, a partition 

dhsma^rt^-dti", apart, aaeplre, to hedge in, 
to fence,] 

diicertate, dis'mf-tld, v.i. to dncourso—(orcA.) dii- 
■ert',^>^. dittntii'tioB, a formal discoum: a 
treatiie.— at^s. diMertft'tionai, dirn'ertitive.—n. 
din'ertitar. [L. dUssertSrt, inten. of disaerlre, 
to ditcuss— dla-, sertre, to put together.] 
di M i r ve, diMiirv', v.t. to do an ill turn to:. ,40 
clear (a table}.—dieserr'ice, injury: mischfef: 
an ill turn.—arf. diaaerv'iceaUe. (O. Fr. dessenir 
—L. diS’.Mg., serrire, to serve.] 
diMever,<n>«v'ar, v.r. to sever: to part in two: to 
separate: to disunite.—nr. diseev'ennce, dis> 
■everi'tkMi, diswv'ennent, a dissevering or 
parting.—^, disscv'ered, disunited. (O.Fr. 
jitsserrer —L. dls-, apart, siparire, to separate.] 
oiasheathe, ttts~shidh', tf.t. to unsheathe. {Pfir. 
dis- (2).] 

dkebiver, tttif-shiv'ar, v.t, (Spens.) and v.i. to shiver^ 
in pieces. [Kx. (I).] 
dbridant, dir'l-dlMf, at0. dissentiitg.—n. a dis¬ 
senter.—n. disB'idancc, disagreement. [L. dis- 
*ldins, ‘tHtit, pr.p. of distidin —dir-, apart, 
sedin, to sit.) 

diseiftt, di(s)-rfr', n. an wisightly object. [Pfx. 
dia- (2).] 

diertliBot, diipyM'yant, adl. springing asunder: 
bursting open with force (Aor.).— n. eiadl'icnce. 
|]L diaslUiiu, -entis —dir-, asunder, saBre, to 

diaaiiiillar, di^m'i-br, a^. unlike.—n. dissimil¬ 
arity (-or'), unlikeness.—odv. dissim'ilarly.— v.t. 
dissim'ilate, to nuke unlike.—nr. dissindU'tioB, 
the act of rendering dissimilar: katabolism; 
Cashalla (dl^lm'i-tt), the opposite of a simile, a 
comparison by contrast; dissiadl'itade. IPfs. 
die-(2).] 

diaaiBnuate, dislm'&-m, v.t. to pretend the con¬ 
trary of: to conceal or di^ise: to dissemble.— 
v.i. to practise dissimulation, play the hypocrite. 
—nr. dissimBli'tion, the act of dissembling: a 
hiding under a fhlse appearance: false pre¬ 
tension: hypocrisy: dtasim'ulAtOT. [L. dir- 
sbmd&re, -dram, to dissimulate—dir-, neg., 
rimiiir, Idee.] 

diasipat^ dls’l-pit, v.t. to scatter: to squander: 
to waste: to dispel.—v.i. to separate and dis¬ 
appear: to waste away: to be dissolute in 
conduct: to indulge in trivial amusements.— 
adj. diss'ipable, that nuy be dissipated.— mtfi- 
diss'ipated, dissolute, esp. addicted to drinking. 
—n. disaipA'tkm, dispersion: state of being 
dispersed: scattered attention: a course of 
frivolous amusement or of dissolute life.— adl. 
diaa'ipitiva, tending to dissipate or disperse: 
connected with the iHssipation of energy.— 
dissipation of energy, degradation of energy, or 
progressive loss of availability of a portion for 
doing work at each transformation. [L. dis- 
tipdre, -Stum — dls-, asunder, and (archaic) 
supdre, to throw.] 

dissociate, dl-sd'skiSt, v.t. and v.i. to strata 
from society or from association of any kind: to 
separate: to subject to or suffer dissociation.— 
ad/, separated.—n. dissSciabirity (-sA»).— adls. 
dissg'ciaUe, not sociable: ill associated: incon¬ 
gruous: cap^le of being dissociated; Assfi'cial, 
not tooial?^.r. dissg'cialiae, -ize, to make 
unsefehd..^Nr. dissociality (sd-shl-ar); dissocii'- 
tioB^(*id-sAi- or -sd-sl-), act of dissociating: 
state of being dissociated: separatiim into 
rimpMr constituents, esp. a reversible separation 
caused by heat, or separation into ions (cAem.): 
splitting of personality (psych.): splitting off 
from consciousness of certain ideas and their 
gccmnpanyhig emotions: breaking of associa- 
tk«B.—gjuA'dative (chem.), tending to 


msBodate. (L. dIssocUba, -drum—<Kt^ 1 
soddrt, to associate.] 
diaMM^ dltr^il’add <a dis’al-d-hl, -dMI, «4f- 
oapable of being dissolved.—lu. diaaallM'lm, 
duw'fiMMaac.— adl- diss'ohite (-MBT or -AM), 
loose, esp. in morals, debaudied.—a. a dissolute 
person.— adv. dfse'olutely.— as. dias'olataaen; 
diaaohition (-/dd' or -M'), the breaking up of an 
assembly: loosening: melting: break-vgi: 
death: dissoluteness or dissolute behavtour 
(urcA.); diasidH'tioniau: dissofai'tioBist; die- 
Bolvabil'ity (d/s-): dissoiv'aUeaesa.—udf. dis- 
solv'aM, capable of being dissolvcA—v.r. 
dissolve (d/-xo?v'). to loose asunder: to undo: to 
separate or break up: to put an end to (as a 
parliament): to melt in solution (formerly also 
m fusion): lO disperse: to resolve (as doubts, 
riddles; arch.). — v.l. to go into solution: to 
break up: to waste away: to fade away: to 
melt.— n. diaaolv'cnt, a solvent— adl. having 
power to melL— n. and adj. dissolT'ing. (L. 
dissolvdre, dlssoliUitm—dls-, asunder, solvire, 
-etum, to loose.] 

diesonant, db’o-rant, or -a-, adj- not agreeing or 
harmonising in sound: without concord or 
harmony: disagreeing.—n. diaa'onance. dis¬ 
agreement of sound: want of harmony: discord: 
disagreement: specif., a combination of musical 
sounds that calls for resolution or produces 
beats—also diss'onancy. [L. dissorUms, -antis — 
dls-, apart, sonire, to sound.] 
dissuade, di-swdd’, v.t. to give advice against (abs.): 
to seek to divert by advice (obs,)i to divert 
advice.— ns. dissiii'der; diasuA'aion (-xh»n). — 
adj. dissuA'eiva (-siv), tending to dissuade.—n. 
timt which tends to dissuade.—udv. diieui'aivdy. 
— H. and adJ. diasui'aory (rare). [L. dissididire 
-dls-, apart, suddere, sudsum, to s^viae.] 
diosunder, dis-sun’dsr, v4. to sunder, [nk. dis- 
(4).] 

dissyllable, a faulty spelling of disyllaUe. 
dissymmetry, dis-sinri-iri, n. want of symmetry: 
enantiomorphy—the symmetry of right and 1^ 
hand, object and mirror-image.— adls. dissym¬ 
metric, -al (-ef). (PfK. £s- (2).] 
diatafi, dis'tdf. n. the stick that bolds the bunch 
of flax, tow, or wool in spinning.—distall aids, 
the female part, line, side, or branch of a family 
or descent. [O.E. distst/, from the root found in 
’ L.G. diesse, the bunch of flax on the staff; and 
stxf, staff; see dixen.] 

distain, dis-tdn', v.t. to stain: to sully. [O.Fr. 
desteindre, to take away the colour of—L. dis-, 
neg., and tingfre, to colour.] 
distal, dis'tsl, (blof.) adl. far apart, widely spaced; 
pertaining to or situated at the outer end: 
farthest from the point of attachment—opp. to 
proximal. — adv. dia'tally. [Formed from dis¬ 
tance on the analogy of central.) 
distance, dis'tms, n. mensure of interval between: 
remoteness: a remote place or region: the 
remote part of the field of view or the part of a 
picture representing it: degree of remoteness: 
opposition: stand-offishness or ^aloofness of 
manner: ki horse-racing, the space measured 
back from the winning-post which a horse, in 
heat-races, must reach when the winner has 
covered the whole course, in order to run in the 
final heat.—v.t. to place at a distance: to leave 
at a distance behind.—adj. dia'tancelesa, not 
allowing a distant view (of hazy weather): 
having no indications of distance (of pictures).— 
keep one at a distance, to treat with aloofness; 
keep one’s distance, to abstain from familiarity 
with, to keep aloof from. [See distant.] 
diatant, dls'tsnt, adj. at a certain distance: at a 
great distance: remote, in time, place, resem¬ 
blance, or connection: indistinct: reserved or 
aloof in manner.—adv. dia'tantly.—n. dh'taat- 
aiga^, on a railway, a signal farther from the 
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destkiatioii than the hontMigiial. 

<fi»r4af, •antis — di~, iq^ut, stihtt, stantis, pr.p. of 
sISre, to atand.] 

dhlaale, dls-t9tt’, n. diateliah: dislike: unpleasant 
experience (o6s.): offence {obs.). — v.t. to dislike 
ianh.): to offend (oos.): to spoil the taste of 
(Shak.). — v.l. (Shak.) to be distasteful.— atfj, 
mtaste'ful, unpleasant to the taste: unpleasaht: 
indicating distaste (Shak.}'. full of distaste.— 
adv. distaste'fidly.—n. dbtaata'fulness. 
distemper, dls-temp'sr, n, a mode of painting in 
size, water-glass, or other watery vehicle giving 
«body to the pigment: paint of this kind—for 
indoor walls, scenery, etc.—v.t. to paint in 
distemper.—Also destemp'er. [L. dis-, reversal. 
temperare, to regulate, mix in proportion; cf, 
next word.] 

distemper, dis-lemp'ar, n. a morbid or disorderly 
state of body or mind: disease, esp. of animals: 
specifically a disease of the dog and ferret 
families caused by a filterable virus: ill-humour. 
— v.t. to derange the temper: to disorder or 
disease.—ad/, distemp'eratc, not tefpperate, im¬ 
moderate: diseased.—it. distemp'eraturc (arch.), 
want of proper temperature: intemperateness, 
disturbance: uneasiness of mind: indisposition. 
— adj. distem'pered, disordered: intemperate, 
ill-humoured, put out of sorts. [O.Fr. destem’ 
peer, to derange—L. </»-, apart, temperSre, to 
povem, regulate.] 

distend, diS’tend', v.t. to stretch forth or apart: 
to stretch in three dimensions: to swell.— v.i. 
to swell.—II. distensibility, capacity for dis¬ 
tension.— adfs. disten'sible. that mayjbe stretched; 
disten'sile (-nV),' distensible: able to cause dis¬ 
tension.— It. disten'sion, act of distending or 
stretching: state of being stretched; breadth 
(rare; sometimes disten'tion).— adjs. distcn'sive, 
capable of stretching or of being stretched; 
diBtent' iSpens.), extended: distended, swollen. 
(L. distendfre—^ls’, asunder, tendtre, rrasHin or 
tentum, to stretch.] 

di a t h e n e, dls'then, n. kyanhe—so called from its 
difference in hardness when scratched in different 
directions. (Gr. di-, twice, sthenas, strength.] 
disthrone, dis-thron\ v.t. to dethrone—(Speiu.) 
disthrfin'ize. (Pfx. dis- (2), (3).] 
distich, dls’tik, n. a couple of lines or verses, 
making complete sense: a couplet:— pi. dwticha, 

•tiks. — adJ. having two rows_ adf- dis'tichoiis, 

in or having two rows. (Gr. distichos — dU, 
twice, stichos, a line.] 

distil, now rarely distill, dU-tll', v.i. to fall in drops: 
to flow gently; to use a still.— v.t. to let or cause 
to fall in drops: to convert from liquid ihto 
vapour by heat, and then to condense again: to 
extract by evaporation and condensation:— pr.p. 
distill'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. distilled'.— adl- dis- 
tiirabls.— ns. dis'tilland, that which is to be, or is 
being, distilled; dis'tillite, the product of dis¬ 
tillation; distilUl'tion, the act of distiilinp.— adi- 
distill'story, of or for distilling.— ns. distill'er; 
distill'ery, a place where distilling, esp. of 
alcoholic spirits, is carried on; distill'ing; 

distil'mcnt (Shak.), that which is distilled_ 

destructive distillation, the collection of volatile 
matters released when a substance is destroyed 
by heat in a close vessel (as coal in making gas); 
fractional distillation, the separation by distilling 
of liquids having different boiling-points, the 
heat being gradually increased ana the receiver 
changed; vacuum distillation, distillation under 
reduced pressure (effecting a lowering of the 
boiling point). [O.Fr. distiller, with substitution 
of prefix—L. distllldre, •Stum — di, down, 
stiUire, to drop— stilla, a drop.] 
distinct, dls^tlngkt’, adi. distinguished, differenti¬ 
ated (Milt.)'. Separate: different: Well-defined: 
clear: marked, variegated (Spens., Milt.), — n. 
distiactioa (dU'tlngk^iuun), separation or divl- 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'».msnt 


sion: dlycriminaitiont a ^stlnguiBhing mark «r 
character: ' distinctness (ofts.): diffn-ence: a 
marie dr honorific reeogninon of exceUenee: an 
honour: ilBseriminating favour: noticeable 
eminence: outstanding merit: imprmsive and 
meritorious individualr^. — adl. distine'tive 
marking or mqjressing difference: characteristic. 
— adv. distlnct'ively.—n. distinct'iveness.— 
adv. distinct'ly.—ns. distmet'oess; distinct'ore 
(•tlngk'chsr, tysr), distinaness. [See diethiguidi.] 
dhMttgud, de-sti-’gS, (Fr^ adi. distinguished: 
striking:—^fem. duitingnie. 
distinguish, dis-iing'gwish, v.t. tO mark off, set 
apart (often with/roffi): to recognise by cham- 
teristic qualities: to make out: to make dis¬ 
tinctions in or concerning (ohs.): to bring by 
drawing distinctions: to separate by a maw of 
honour: to make eminent or known.—v.f. to 
make or show distinctions or differences, to 
recognise a difference (often with between). — 
adj.' disting'ttishable, capable of being dis¬ 
tinguished.— adv. disting'uishably.— adi. dis- 
ting'ttished, illustrious.—n. disting'uisher.—adf. 
disting'uishing, peculiar.— n. distiag'iitohaieat 
{Shak.), distinaion.—Distinguished Co n d uc t 
Medal (D.C.M.), IKstinguiriiod F^dng Craes 
(D.P.C.), Distingiiiahed Senrico Medal (D.S.M.; 
also U.S.), Distinguiahed Service Order (O.S.O.), 
military decorations awarded for distinguished 
conduct in action. [L. dlstlnguire, distinctuni — 
di-, asundeij sitHgafre, orig. to prick, and -Isli, in 
imitation of Fr. vbs. in -ir.] 
distort, dis-tdri', v.t. to twist aside: to put out 
of shape without breach of continuity: to turn 
aside ftom the true meaning: to pervert: to 
misrepresent.— adi. distort'ed.— n. distortion 

i-tdr'sksn), a twisting awry: deformation with¬ 
out breaking: change of wave-form in coarse of 
transmission: crookedness: perversion.—odf. 
distort'ive, causing distortion. [L. dts-, asunder, 
tonptete, tortum, to twist.] 
distract, dis-trakt’, v.t. to draw aside, apart, or in 
different directions—esp. of the mind or atten¬ 
tion: to confuse; to harass: to render crazy— 
adi- separate (Shak., dis'-): distracted CMlh., 
-Iraki'). — adi. distract'ed.— adv. distract'edly.— 
ns. distract'edness; distrac'tioa, state of being 
distracted: that which distracts: perplexity: 
agitation: madness: recreation, relaxation.— 
adj. distract'ive, causing perplexity. [L. dls- 
irahere, -tractum — dis-, apart, trahire, to draw.] 
distrain, dls-trSn', v.t. to seize (esp. goods for 
debt, esp. for non-payment of rent or rates): 
to puli apart, burst {Spens.). — v.i. to seize the 
goods of a debtor.— adj. distrain'able.— ns. dis- 
train'er'; distrain'ment; distrain'or (tew); dis¬ 
traint', seizure of goods. (O.Fr. destralndre^—'L, 
di-, asunder, stringire, to draw tight.] 
distrait, SSs-ntp, (Fr.) absent-minded:—/em. Aa- 
traite {dis-tret). 

distraught, dis-trdt', adi. drawn aside (5pcw.): 
distracted: mad: perplexed, [distract,modifi^ 
by association with words like canght, taught.] 
distress, dis-tres', n. extreme pain or sufibring: 
that which causes suffering: calapiity: mis¬ 
fortune: acute poverty: exhaustion: peril: 
difficulty: compulsion (arch.): act of distraining 
goods: in a structure, a sign of weakness arising 
from stress.— v.t. to afflict with paiii or sulferinji: 
to harass: to grieve: to distrain.— adl. dis¬ 
tressed'.— ttdj. disfress'ful.— adv. distress'nilly.— 
n. dittrest'lulnesa.— adj. disttess'ing.— adv. dis¬ 
tress‘ingly.—distressed area, a region of unusually 
severe unemployment. [O.Fr. <tesire«e—L. 
dlstrlngire; see distrain.] 
distribute, dls-trlb'dl, or dis', Y.t. to divide amongst 
several: to deal out or allot: to classify: to 
disperse about a space: to spread out: to 
separate and put back in compartments (pr/m.): 
to use with full extension, including ev«y 

'; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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indivMtnai to whtok the term is eppUceble (fof 
—R. Alstrib'MmA, thst which is to be dimributed. 

dktHb'Ktmbh, that may be divided; 
dbtiw’iitaTy, distributing.*—e. a branch of a 
distributing system: an off-flow ffom a river 
ttat does not return to it:—<u. distrib'utec, -oi; 
distriha'tjoB. the act or process of distributing: 
dispersal: division: range: aHotmeqt: classin- 
cation: the application of a general term to all 
the objects denoted it: the manner in which 
the products of industty are shared among the 
people (eeon.y. — at^s. mtriba'tioiial; diatnb'u- 
tive, that distributes, separates, or divides: 
giving to each his own: such that a .(x+y+z+ 

...) -a-x+a ,y+a.z+ ...(math,). —a word, 
hke each or every, that indicates the several indi¬ 
viduals of a number taken separately.— adv, 
distrib'utirdy.—geographical distribution, the 
department of science that treats of the range and 
dispersal of animals and plants about the world. 
[L. dhtribaSre — dis~, asunder, tribuire, tribOium, 
to allot.) 

district, dis'trikt, a. a portion of territory defined 
for political, judicial, educational, or other 
purposes (as a registration district, a militia 
district, the District of Columbia): a region: a 
constituency (U.S.)'. a subdivision of a division 
(India). — v.i. to divide into districts—district 
attorney (U.S.), a public prosecutor for a district; 
district council, the council of an urban or rural 
district; district murse, a nurse appointed to 
attend to cases in a district; district visitor, a 
church worker who visits parishioners in a 
district. [Fr.,—L.L. distrlctus, jurisdiction— 
distringire; see distrain.) 
distringu, dls-tring'gas, n. an old writ directing 
a sheriff or other officer to distrain. [Second 
pers. sing. pres. subj. of L. distringire-, see 
distrain.) 

distroiriile, dls-trub'l, (Spent.) v.t. to trouble 
greatly, to perplex, to disturb. [L. dis-, inten., 
and trouble.) 

dlatnist, dis-trust’, n. want of trust: want of faith 
or confidence: doubt.—v.f. to have no trust in: 
to disbelieve: to doubt.— ad), distrust'ful, full of 
distrust: apt to distrust: suspicious: to be 
distrusted (rare) — adv. distmst'fully.—n. dis- 
tmst'falness.— adj. distrust'less. [Pfx. dis- (2), 
(3).) 

dbtnae, dis-ribi', v.t. to put out of tune. [Pfx. 
die-(3).) 

distuib, dis-tirb', v,l. to throw into confusion: to 
agitate: to di^uiet: to interrupt.—n. distur¬ 
bance.— 11 . disturii'ance, agitation: tumult: 
interruption: perplexity.— a^. and n. disturh'- 
gnt, disturbing.— ad/s. dietarb'ative: disturbed'. 
— n. distnrb'cr. [O.Fr. destrou^r —L. dis- 
turbdre, dis-, asunder, turbSre, to agitate— 
turba, a crowd.) 

diatyle, dis'tit, di’stii, n. a portico with two 
columns. [Gr. dl-, twice, and stylos, column.) 
disulphate, dhsul'/at, n. a pyrosulphate: formerly, 
an add sulphate.— n, disnl'phide, a sulphide 
containing two atoms of sulphur to the mowcule 
—also (ms.) disul'pMret.— ad), disulphil'ric, 
pyrosulpnuric. [Pfx. di-.) 
disuokm, dls-Sn’ysit, n. want of union: breaking 
up of union or concord: separation.— n, dis- 
mn'idwet, one who favours dissolution of a 
unimu— vj. Asnsite', to separate from union: 
to sever pr sunder.— v,i. to fall asunder: to part. 
—R.>diaK'aity, state of disunion. [Pfk. dis- (2), 
( 1 ).} 

disase, dtsSs', or dis'Ss, n. the state of being out 
of use.— v.t. (dis-bz’) to cease to use or practise: 
to k»ve out of use.—a. disHsage (dis-itz'lj), 
gradual cessation of use or custom. [Pfk. ms- 

dissfrilitT. dis-UdWi-tl, a, an Inconvenience, draw¬ 
back, disadvaBtags. (Pfx, dis- (2).) 


disvaloe. dla-val‘B, (Shakt) v.4. to disparage. (Pth. 
dis- (3).} 

disvOttch, dls-vowch", (Shale.) v.t. to disavow. 
JPfx. dis- (3).) 

ditworshhi, dls-w/h’'shto, (MUt.) dishonour, 
disgrace. [Pfx. dis-(2).) 
disyliable, dis-tl’B-bl, n, a word of two sytlabtes.— 
ar&. disyUaUc (td>‘dc). —a. disyllabiflci'tioa.— 
v.t. diayBab'ify, to make into two syUables.—a. 
disjdi 'abism, the character of having two syllables. 
0'hrough Fr. dissyilabe, dlssilabe, and L. from 
Gr. dl-, twice, syllabi, a syllable; with / as in 
syllable.) v 

disyoke, dis-ySk', (Tenn.) vd, to free from the 
yoke. [Iffx. dte- (3).] 

dit, ditt, dlt, (arch.) n. a poem: the words of a 
song. [Apparently formed by Spenser from 
dite, infiuenced by ditty.) 

dit, dit, (now Scot.) v.t. to stop, block:— pa.t. and 
pa.p. ditt'ed, ditt'it; pa.p. also dit. [O.E. dyttan, 
to shut.) 

dit, di, (Ft.) named: reputed, 
dita, de'ta, -M. an apocynaceous tree (Alstonia 
schoUtris) df India and the Philippines, with tonic 
bark. [Tagdiog or Visayan.) 
dital, dl-t»l, n. a thumb key for sharpening a lute 
or guitar string by a semitcme. [It. dito, finger, 
with ~al after pedal, manual.) 
ditch, dich, n. a trench dug in the ground: any 
long narrow depression carrying water: the 
border of a bowling-green: the sea (slang ).— 
v.l. to make, repair or clean a ditch or ditches. 
—v.f. to dig a ditch in or around: to drain by 
ditches: to throw, or drive, into a ditch: to 
abandon, or get rid of (slang): to escape from 
or leave in the lurch (a (mrson; slang): to derail 
(U.S.): to bring down into the sea (slang). — n. 
ditch'er, a man or machine that makes, cleans 
or repairs ditches.—ditch'-dog (Shak.), a dead 
dog rotting in a ditch; ditch'-water, stagnant 
foul water such as is found in ditches, proverb¬ 
ially dull. (O.E. die, whence also dike.] 
dhe, dlt, (obs.) n. writing: a composition.—v.(. 
to compose, indite: to dictate; to indict. 
[O.Fr. dit, saying, ditier, diter, to write—L. 
dictum, an utterance, dletare, freq. of didre, to 
say. 

dite, (Sdkns.) v.t. Same as dight. 

dithecal, dl-thi'kl, adJ. having two thecae.—Also 

’ dlthd'cous. [Pfk. di-.] 

ditheism, di'thi-lxm, n. the doctrine of the exist¬ 
ence of two supreme gods.— n. di'theist.— 
diriicift'ic, -al. [Gr. dl-, twice, and theos, a god.) 
Ditheletism, di-tneVet-izm, n. the doctrine that 
Christ on earth had two wills, human and divine 
—opp. to Monotheletlsm. —Also Di'tbdiam, Dh, 
Dyoth'riisni, Dyothel'etum, Dithel'itism.— n. Di'- 
ineUte, a believer in the doctrine.—Also Dio-, 
Djotfa'eiete, -ito.—<u(l5. DItbeUt'ic, -al.—Also 
Dio-, DfotodM'ic, -It'Jc, -al. [Cr. di-, twice (or 
dyo, two), thelitis, a wilier— ihelein, to will.) 
dither, dldh'ar, v.i. to tremble, shiver, quake: to 
waver.— v.t. to perturl^ confuse.— n, a trembling 
condition: a quaking fit: tremulous excitement: 
perturbation.—Also didd'er.—ail of a dither, 
nervous, agitated. [Prob, imit.) 
ditbiemte, dl-tfu'sn-bt, n. a salt of diddonic 
-on'ik) add, otherwise hyposulphuric acid 
(H(S^,). [Gr. dl; twice, iheion, sulphur.) 
dhhjTanlb, dith’i-randb), n. an ancient Greek 
hymn sung in honour of Bacchus: a short poem 
of a like character.—a<(f. dltiiyram'bic, of or like 
a dithyramb: rapturous: wild and boisterous. 
— adv. dithyran'bkally.— n. dithyram'l^. [Gr. 
dlthyrambos.] 

ditokous, dlt'o-k»s, adl. producing two at e birth 
or in a clutch. (Gr. dl; twicci tokos, birth.) 
dmtmtdVUln, n. in ancient Greek music, an interval 
of two major tones. [Pfx. di-.] 
dHriidyidi, m-trVgUf, n, a space for two triglyjriis 


mi, hir (her); mfm; ttOteJirn mate; man,im: dhen (then) 
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divide 

in the entablature between columns.— atff. able, often underground (j/aeg): • subwsy>^ 

trM^'ie. [Pfk, di-.J n. div'cr, one who dives or can dive: one who 

ditrocBM, dMrd’kit n. a trochaic dipody.— adj. dives for pearls: one who works from a diving* 
dltrodiA'an. [Pfx. di*.] bell or in a diving«dress beneath water: a bird 

dittander, dMan'dar, n. a pepperwort (.Lepidium expert at diving, esp. the toon, loosely applied 
a pungent cruciferous plant: dittany, to auks, grebes, penguins, etc.: a pickpo^et 

[A form of dittany.] {slang). —n. and adj. div'ing.—v.t. and v.|. dive* 

dittany, dit-a'ni, n. an aromatic rutaceous plant bomb, to attack with, or as if with, a dive* 
{Dictammta albas), secreting much volatile oil. bomber: to discharge bombs while diving; 
[O.Fr. dktame —L. dictamnus —Gr. diktamnos; dive'*bomber, an aeroplane that discharges a 
prob. from Mt. Dikie in Crete.] bomb while in a steep dive; dive'-botwing; 

dittay, dit'd, (Scots law) n. an indictment, charge. dive*dapp'er (Shak.), a didapper, dabchick; 

lO.Fr. ditli~h, dicldtum; cf. ditty, dictate.) div'ing-bell, a hollow vessel or chamber, orig* 
ditto, d/r'd, contracted do., n. that which has been inaliy bell*shaped, open at the bottom and 

said: the same thing.— adv. as before, or afore* supplied with air by a tube from above, in which 

said: in like manner.— v.t. to duplicate.— n.pl. one may descend into and work under water; 
ditt'oB, a suit of clothes of the same colour div'ing*board, a board for diving from; div'ing* 
throughout. [It. ditto—L. dictum, said, pa.p. of dress, a watcr>tight costume for a diver, with 
dictre, to say.] special provision for receiving air, etc. [O.E. 

dittography, di-tog'rj-fi, »• unintentional repeti- dS^fait, disfan —O.N. dyfa.] 
tion of letters or words in copying a manu* divellent, di-vel'int, ad^. drawing asunder.—v.f. 
script. [Gr. d/rros, double, grepWn, to write.] divell'icate, to pull in pieces: to pluck apart, 
dittology, di-tol'i-}i, n. a double reading or inter- [L. di, apart, vellfre, vclllcdre, to pluck.] 
pretation. [Cr. dtttologid—dittos, double, legein, diverge, di- or di-vurj, v.i. to incline or turn apart: 
to speak.] to tend from a common point in different 

ditty, dft'l, n. a song: a little poem to be sung.— directions: to vary from the standard.— ns. 
v.t. to set words to. [O.Fr. ditie —L. dictatum, diverge'ment; diverg'ence, diverg'ency.— adi- 
neut. perf. part, (pass.) of dietdre, to dictate.] diverg'ent.— adv. diverg'ently.— adJ. diverg’ing. 
ditty-bag, dit'i-bag, n. a sailor’s bag for needles, — adv. diverg'ingly. [L. di-, asunder, \ergerc, 
thread, etc.—Also ditt'y-box. [Origin un* to incline.] 

known.] divers, di'virz, adj. sundry: several: mbre than 

diuretic, di-d-ret'ik, adj. promoting the discharge one: same as diverse (S.).— adv. (Milt.) in 
of urine.—^n. a medicine causing tms discharge.— different directions.— adj. diverse (df'wrs, di'*, 
n. diurS'sis, discharge of urine, esp. In excess, di'vurr'). different: unlike: multiform: various: 
[Gr. diouretikos — dia, through, ouron, urine.] distracting (Spens.). — v.i. (Spens.) to turn aside, 
diurnal, di-ur’nsl, adj. daily: relating to or per* — adv. di'versely, or diverse'ly.— adjs. diversifi'* 

formed in or lasting a day: (of animal) having able; diver'siRed.— n. diversificii'tion.— v.t. di* 

one period of rest and one of activity in twenty- vers'ify, to differentiate (obs.)-. to give variety to: 
four hours (biol.): belon^g to the daytime, to make (investments) in securixies of different 

— n. a service-book containing the day hours, types so as to lessen risk of loss: to engage 

except matins (a night-office): a diary, journal, in production of a variety of (manufactures, 
— n. diur'naliat, a journalist.— adv. diur'nally. crops).—Also v.i.-.—pr.p. diver'allying; pa.t., 
[L. diuradlis — dies, a day; see journal.] pa.p. diver'sified.— ns, diver'sion, act of diverting 

diutumal, di-ii-tur‘n»l, adj. lasting long.— n. din* or turning aside: that which diverts: amusement, 
tur'nity. ['L. dbUurnus-^id, long.] recreation: something done to turn the atten* 

div, div, (Scot.: in pres, indie, only) v.t. a form of tion of an opponent: a detour round part of 
do (auxiliary). a road which is temporarily closed.— adj. di* 

div, dev (Pers. dll’), n. an evil spirit of Persian ver'sionary, of the nature of a diversion, de- 
mythology. signed to distract the attention of an opponent, 

diva, de'vd, n. a popular female singer: a pritna* — ns. diver'sionist, a deviationist; diver'aity, state 
donna. [It.,—L. diva, fern, of divas, divine.] of being diverse: difference: unlikeness: var- 
divagate, di'va-gdt, v.i, to wander about: to iety.— adv. di'veraly, in divers ways.—v.t. divert 
digress.—ft. divi^'tioa. [L. divagdrl, to (di-vurt', di-) turn aside (also arch., v.L): change 
wander.] the direction of: turn from business or study: 

divalent, di-vd'bnt or div'ol-snt, n. a chemical amuse.— n. (Scot.) amusing person or thing.— 
element or atom capable of uniting with two adi- dhrert'ible.— ns. divertibil'ity; divertimea'to 
atoms of hydrogen or their equivalent.— adj. (It.) diversion (obs.): (the following meanings 
having two combining equivalents.—^Atso bi* all mas.) a piece in several movements: a pot- 
valent. [Gr. di-, twice, L. valire, to be worth.] pourri: a Jight piece of musk: a ballet-interlude 
Divaii. Same as Dfivali. (pi. -ti. -t€).—adi. divert'ing.— adv. divert'ingly. 

divan, df-van', n. a collection of poems: a council — ns. divertisement (dl-vurt'iz-m»nt), diversion: 
of state: a court of justice: poetically, any a divertimento; divertissement (Fr.; di-ver- 
council or assembly: a council-chamber with rdr'md), a divertimento.—odf. divert'ive, tending 
cushioned seats: an Eastern couch: a couch to divert. [Fr.,—L. divertire, tSveruim—di-, 
of similar type (without back o( sides) often aside, vertgre, to turn.] 

used as couch and bed (divan-bed): a smoking- diverticulum, di-v»r-ttk’u-l»m, (aiutf.) n. a blind 
room; a dewan. [Ar. and Pers. diwan, a long tubular branch.— adfs, divertic'ular, divertie'* 
seat.] ulate, -d, [L. diverticulani, a byway, retreat.] 

divaricate, di-var'l-kat, v.i. to part into two Dives, dVviz, n. the rich man at whose gate 
branches, to fork: to diverge.—v.r. to divide Lazarus lay (Luke xvi. 19): a rich and luxurious 
into two branches.—widely divergent, person. [L. dives, fkh (man), understood as a 
spreading apart.—n. divaricft'tion. [L. divari- proper name.] 

care, •^lum — dis-, asunder, varicare, to spread divest, di- or di-vest', v.t. to strip or deprive of 
the togs— varus, bent apart.] anything.—<M(f. diveet'iUe.— ns. diveat'itiire, di¬ 

dive, div, v.i. to dip or plunge into or down veat'ment (rare). [O.Fr. desvestir, with change 
through water or down through the air: to go of prefix (dis- for de-) from L. divestire—de, 
headlong into a recess, forest, etc.: to plunge away from, mfire, to clothe—vesrli, a garment.] 
or go dee^ into any matter.—v.f. to plunge, divide, di-vid', v.t. to break up, or mark off, into 
dip.— n, a plunge: a swoop: a headlong paru, actually or in imagination: to separate or 
deseem: a rnuge: a resort, generally disreput- distinguish the parts of: to classify: to share: to 

Neutral vowels in unacemted syllables: el’f-m»ni; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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allot; to deal out: to Bseertain how many times timt.—n. divia'IoBitm (often eiqn; paiat-}, 

a quantity is ctmtained in {math.): to pinfonn pointiliisni— atU- divisive ('WsO* forming dm> 
wim division or1loridly(miu.'): to be a boundary sion or separation: creating discord.-—lu. 

or a subject td* difference between: to keep divls'iveness; divls'or (morA.), the number which 
apart: to cause to vote for and against a divides the dividend-—division of labourt the 
motion: to sever.—v.i. to separate: to fall apart: assigning of different functions to. different 

to branch: to vote for and against a motion: to agents. [L. tUvisId, SniSt dinsar, -Sris — 

admit of or be susceptible of division.— n. the dMdtre, to divide.] 

act of dividing {coll.): a watershed (esp. in U.S.). divorce, di-vSrs', -vdrr', n. the legal dissolution of 
—mf/r. dtvM'abie (or div7d-), divisible: divided marriage: separation(^g.).—v.r. to dissolve the 

{Shak.y, divid'ant {Shak.), distinguishable, marriage of: to put away by divorce: to sepa- 

separable.— adv. divld'edly.— n. divid'or, one who rate.— v.i. to obtam a divorce.—odf. divorca'ane. 

or that which divides: a soup-ladle (Scot.): (p/.) —lu. divorcee', a divorced person; divorce'ment 

a kind of compasses for measuring.— atff. {B.), divorce; divor'ccr.— ad/, divor'eive, having 

dhrM'infc separating.— n. separation.— ad/s. power to divmce. [Ifr.,—L. divortUan — 

divM'ual, divisible: separable {Milt.): shared in dlwrtire, another form of divertire; see divert.] 

common with others {Milt.); divld'uous, divot, d/v'a(, (fcor.) n. a thin sod, cut for roofing, 
divided, special, accidental.—divid'ing-m'gine, etc., or accidentally by golfers.—^feal and divot 

an instrument for miuking accurate subdivisions {Scots law), a right of cutting sods. [Origin 

or graduating scales. [L. dividire, divlsum—dis-, unknown.] 

asunder, root vtd, to separate.] divulge, dl- or di-vulj’, v.t. to spread abroad 

dividend, div'i-dend, n. that which is to be divided: among the vulgar or the people: to make public: 
the share of a sum divided that falls to each in- to reveal.—VJ. divurgate (-pdr), to publish.—n. 

dividual, by way of interest or otherwise.— divulgi'tion. [L. divitlgdre — di-, abroad, vu/- 

dividend stripping, a method of evading tax on fdre, to publish, valgus, the common people.] 

dividends by a contrived arrangement between a divulsion, dl- or di-vul'shsH, n. act of pulling or 
company liable to tax and another in a position rending asunder or away.— at//, divul'sivc, ten- 
to claim repayment of tax; div'idend-warr'ant, a ding to pull asunder. (L. divulsld, -dais — di-, 
certihcate entitling to payment of dividend.— vellire, vulsum, to pull.] 

dechoe a dividend, to announce the sum per cent, divvy, divi, div’l, {slang) n. a dividend.— v.t. and 
a trading concern is prepared to pay its share- v.i. to divide: to go shares.—Also divvy up. 
holders. [L. div/dendkOT, tobedivided, dividlfre.] (Abbrev. of divide, dividend.] 
dividivi, dtv'i-dtv-l, n. the curved pods of Caesal- Diwali, di-wa'Ie, n, the Hindu festival of lamps 
piitla eoriarla, imported for tanning and dyeing, held in Octobw or November.—Also Dewali. 
[Carib. name.] Divali. [Hindi dlvdU.] 

divine, di-vin', ad/, belonging to or proceeding diwan. Same as dewaa. 
from a god: holy: excellent in the highest dixi, dik'se, (L.) I have spoken, 
degree: prescient, having forebodings {Milt.). — dixie, dixy, diks'l, n. a military cooking-pail or 
n. one skilled in divine things: a minister of the camp-kettle. [Perh. Hindi degci —Pers. degcha, 
gospel: a theologian.—v.r. to foresee or foretell dim. of dig, large metallic cooking utensil.] 
as if divinely inspired: to guess or make out: to Dixieland, aik’se-iand, n. an early style of jazz in 
promiosticate: to make divine {Spens.). — v.i. to New Orleans, played by small combinations of 
profess or practice divination: to have fore- instruments. [Dixit, name given to southern 
bodings.— ns. divlni'thm, the act or practice of states of U.S.] 

divining: seeking to know the future or hidden dizain, di-zan’, n. a ten-line stanza or poem. [Fr. 
things by magical means: instinctive prevision: d/x, ten—L. derem, ten.] 

prediction: conjecture; div'Indtor, divin'er, one dizen, di-zn, or diz'n, {obs.) v.t. to dress or charge 
who divines or professes divination: a conjee- (a distaff) with flax: to dress up, dress gaudily, 
turer:—/cm. divin'eress.— adjs. divinatS'rial, [From root seen in dntafl.] 

divin'atory, relating to divination, conjectural.— dizygotic, di-zi-got'ik, adj. developed from two 
adv. divine'ly.— n. divine'ness.— vs.t. div'inise, zygotes or fertilised eggs.—dizygotic twins, 
-ize, divin'ify, to treat as divine.—divin'ing-rod, fraternal twins so developed, 

a rod, usually of hazel, used by those professing dizzard, diz'srd, n. a blockhead. [Perh. M.E. 
to discover water or metals under ground. [O.Fr. and O.Fr. disour, story-teller.] 

dev/n, soothsayer, and L. divmus-^/vtrs, deus, a dizzy, dfz'i, adf-Biddy: confused: causing giddi- 
god.] ness: silly {ctM,): extreme {col!.). — v.t. to make 

diving. See dive. dizzy: to conftise.-r-odv. dizz'ily.—n. dizz'iness. 

divinity, di-vin'i-ti, n. godhead: the nature or — ad/, dizz'ying, making dizzy. [O.E. dysig, 
essence of a god: a celestial being: a god; the foolish; cf. Dan. ddzig, drowsy; also doze.] 
science of divine thinu; theology.—divinity djellaba, n. a cloak with a hood and wide 

hail {Scot.), a theological college or department, sleeves. [Ar. Jallabah, Jalldb.] 

[O.Fr. devlnlte — h. divinitSs,-tStis', see divine.] djibbah,//h'd. Siame as jubbah. 
divisim, di-vi'zim, de-we'sim, (L.) sejmrately. djinn. See jinn. 

dtviaio^ di-vizk'm, n. act of dividing: state of DNA, d(-en-S, n. deoxyribo-nucleic acid {q.v.). 
being divided: that which divides: a partition: do, ddS, v.r. to put, place (o6z.): to cause (obs.): 
a barrier: a portion or section; the taking of a to put in some condition: to render: to confer: 
vote: a florid passage or performance in which bestow: to perform: to accomplish: to finish: 
many short notes may be regarded as taking the to exhaust: to work at; to perform work upon: 
place of a long note {mas.; arch.): a part of a to prepare, set in order: to cook: to cheat, or 
province- under a commissioner, divided into overreach {slang): to treat: to make the round 
districts {India): an army unit (usually half an of, see the sights of: to spend in prison— v.i. to 
army co^) containing almost all branches of act, be active: to behave: to fare: to thrive: to 
the service: separation: difference in opinion, suffice: to be good enough to pass:— 2nd sing, 
etc.: disunion: the process of finding how many do'est, dost, dust, 2rd moat, duz, alto de'etn, 
times one quantity is contained in another doth, duth\ pa.t. did; pr.p. do'ing; pa.p. done, 
{math.). — n. divisibil'ity {-viz-). — adJ. divis'ible, dun: in Spens. Ipfin, doan, done, dom, 3rd pi. 
capable of being divided or separated: capable po.r. doon.—Do serves at a substitute for a verb 
of being divided without remainder.— adv. that has just been used. It is used as an auxiliary 
divie'IMir.—odilr. divhtenal {-vlzh'), divia'ionary, verb (where there is no other auxiliary) with an 
pertaining to or marking a division or separa- infinitive in negative. Interrogative, emphatic, 

/Sit, /*•; mi, Mr (her); mftir; mSte, pir; mbte; mUdn, /dSr; dhen (then) 
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•nd rhetoricaUy inverted sentences, in scnne 
dialects merely peripbrasticaUy, and in verse 
sometimes to gain a syllable or postpone tbe 
accent: but these uses are limited with the verbs 
have and do. — n. activity: what one has to do: 
Aiss (arch.): a feast, celebration: a swindle, 
hoax (slang). — adj. do'able (rare), that can be 
done.—R. do'er, one who does, or habitually 
does, anything: an agent.— adl- do'ing, active 
(as in up and doing). —n. (col/.) a scolding: 
thrashing; severe treatment: (in pi.) activities, 
behaviour: (in pi.) fancy dishes or adjuncts 
(U.S.): (in pi.) what*s-its-name (slang). —do'all, 
a factotum: do'-good'er, a slighting name for 
one who tries to benefit others by social reforms 
etc., implying that his, her, efforts are unwelcome 
or ineffectual; do'-good'ery (slang)', do'* 
good'ism.— adJ. do^it-yourseU. designed to be 
built, constructed, etc., by an amateur, rather 
than one specially trained.—^Also do'* 

naught, do'*nought, do'*noth'ing, a lazy or idle 
|>erson: a faineant (see donnot); do'*notli'ing- 
ism; do'>noth'in^e8s.—be done, to be at an end: 
to have done, finished (Scot.); do away with, to 
abolish, destroy; do brown, to cook or roast to 
brownness: to hoax, swindle (s/oRg); do by, act 
towards: do down, put down, subdue (obs.): to 
cheat, get the better of (slang); do for, to suit: 
provide for: ruin: kill (co//.): do domestic work 
for (coll.); do in, (coll.) to deceive, to get the 
better of: to exhaust; to ruin, to murder; do 
one proud (coll.), to make one feel flattered: to 
treat lavishly; do over, to do again: to cover 
over, as with paint; do to death, to murder: to 
repeat too often; do up, fasten up: put up, make 
tidy, arrange, tie up: redecorate: apply cos¬ 
metics: dress: fatigue utterly; do well, to be 
justified; to prosper; do with, to make use of: 
to meddle with; to get on with; do without, not 
to be dependent on, to dispense with; have done, 
desist: stop it: have no more dealings; have to 
do with, to have any sort of connection with; 
how do you do? a conventional phrase used on 
greeting; nothingdoing.no; what's to do? what is 
the matter? lO.E. don. dyde, gedon; Du. doen, 
Ger. tun; conn, with Gr. tithenai, to put, place.] 
do, do, (mus.) n. a syllable representing the first 
note of the scale—Anglicised as doh. [Pers. 
from G.B. Don! (1593-1647), who is said to have 
substituted it for the Aretmian syllable ut (see 
gamut).] 

d<Mb, dd'ab, n. a tongue of land between two 
rivers (esp. the Ganges and Jumna). [Perh. 
ddab, two waters.] 
doat. Same as dote. 

dobbin, dob'in, n. a workhorse. [An altered dim. 
of Robert.] 

dobby, dobbie, dob'i, n. a dotard: a brownie: an 
attachment to a loom for weaving small figures. 
(Perh. from Robert.] 
dobchick, dob'chik. Same as dabchick. 
Doberman(n) pinscher, ddb'sr-man pin'sher, n. a 
breed of terrier—large, smooth-coated, with 
long forelegs. [DoberRiaRo. the first breeder, 
ano Ger. pinscher, terrier.] 
dobhaah, dd'bash, n. an interpreter. [Hind. 
dobSshi, dubhisMya^B, da, two, bkSshd, lan¬ 
guage.] 

docent. See privat-dozent. 

Docetism, dB-se’tizm, n. a 2nd-century heresy, 
that Christ’s body was only a semblance, or else 
of ethereal substance.—nr. Do'edte, Docd'tist, a 
holder of this belief; n.pl. Doci'tae (-ti). — ad/s. 
Docetic (-set', -set'), Docctist'ic. (Gr. dokfsis, 
phantom, semblance— dokeein, to seem.] 
doch-an-doria. See deoch-an-doruis. 
dochmiuB, dok'mi-es, n, a foot of five syllables, 
typically with first and fourth short, the rest 
long— riuf/s. doch'miac, dodiml'acal. [L.—Gr. 
dachmlos.] 


doeffe, dB'sa, or das'll, adj. teachable: ready to 
team: easily managed.—<abr.) do'dblo.— ns. do- 
dbil'ity, ^'ibteiiess, docu'ity. [Fr.,—L. docllis 
— doeSre, to teach.] 

doeimaay, dos'i-m»-si, n. scrutiny: application of 
tests: assiwing: examination of orugs.— adf- 
dodmastic (-mas'tlk ).—n. dodnud'eigy, w art of 
assaying. [Gr. dmimasUk, examination— dokl- 
maseln, to test— dechesthal, to take, approve.] 

dock, dok, n. a poiy^naceous weed (RumesO vrith 
large leaves and along root.—n. dock'en' (Scot., 
perh. orig. pi.), a dock.—dock'-cress, the n^le- 
wort. [O.E. docee.] 

dock, doAr, v.r. to cut short: tocurtail: to cut off: 
to clip: to deprive of pay.—the part of a tail 
left after clipping: the rump (Scot.). [M.E.dek, 
prob.—O.N. dokkr, sXvmw tail.] 

dock, dok, n. an artificial basin for the reception 
of vessels: the waterway between two wharves 
or two piers: a wharf or pier: the enclosure in 
court for the accused: in a railway station, the 
place of arrival and departure of a train: in the 
theatre, a space for storing scenery.—v.r. to 
embed in sand or ooze (Shak.): to place in a 
dock: to bring into dock: to equip with docks: 
to join (space-craft) together in space.—^Also v.l. 
—v.i. to enter a dock.— ns. dock'age, accommo¬ 
dation in docks for ships: dock-dues; dock'er, 
dock'la'bourer, one who works in the docks; 
dock'ing{.~ dockla&'tion, -z-.— v.t. dock'ise, -ixe, 
to convert into docks.—dodt'ducs, payments for 
use of a dock; dock'laiid,adistrktabootdod(S; 
dock'-master, the person superintending a dock; 
dock'-warrant, a warehouse receipt: doac'yard,a 
naval establishment with docks, building-slips, 
stores, etc.—dry dock, a dock from which the 
water can be pumped, in order to effect r^airs 
to the underside of a ship. [Origin obscure; cf. 
O.Du. dokke.] 

docket, dok'it, n. a summary of a larger writing: 
a bill or ticket affixed to anything indicating its 
contents: a label: a list or register of cases in 
court, or of legal judgments, or ((/.5.) business 
to be transacted: an official permit to buy: a 
customhouse certificate of payment.— v.t. to 
make a summary of the heads of a writing: to 
enter in a book: to mark the contents of papers 
on the back:— pr.p. dock'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. 
dock'eted.—^Also doequet (as if French). [Perh. 
a dim. of dock, to curtail.] 

doctor, dok'tsr, n. a teacher (arch.): a learned 
father of the church: a cleric cspedally skilled in 
theology or ecclesiastical law: one who has 
received from a university (or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) the highest degree in any faculty 
(originally implying comprtency to teach): a 
physician or medical practitioner, whatever be 
his degree in medicine: in U.S. extended to a 
dentist or druggist: a mender: in some warm 
countries, a cool sea-breeze conducive to heahh: 
a ship’s cook: a name for various contrivances 
for removing defects or superfluities in manu¬ 
facture; material used for sophistication; 
brown sherry: counterfeit coin: (in pi.) loaded 
dice: a fish, the sea-surgeon: an angler’s fly.— 
v.r. to treat, as ,a doctor does: to patch up, 
repair: to sophisticate, tamper with, falsiN: to 
address as doctor: to confer a doctor’s degree 
upon.—v.i. to practice medicine.— adJ. doc'toral. 
—R. doc'torand, a candidate for the doctorate.— 
v.r. doc'torate, to confer the degree of doctor 
upon.—fl. an academic degree of doctor.— ns. 
doc'toress, doc'tressC/erertoiis), a female doctor; 
a doctor’s wife.—doctorial (-tS'rl-al, 
-tB'ri-el); doc'toriy.—n. doc'toTrtiip.--doc'tor- 
fish, a sea-surgeon; Doctors’ Commons, before 
the establishment of the Divorce Court and 
Probate Court in 1857, the college of the doctors 
of civil law in London, incorporated by royal 
charter In 1768; doctor’s stuff, medicine.—^what 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msne; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUt 
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the doctor ordered ishmg), ihe very thing that's do or carry out: risky.—dodge the ctdnmn 
needed. [L., a teaeher-^ocdre, to teach.] (slang), evade one’s duties; [Origin obscure.) 

doctrinaire, dok-iri-nOff', n. an unpractical theorist, Dodgemfs), doj'sivis), n. an amusement in which 
disposed to carry principles to logical but un> drivers of small electric cars within an enclosure 
workable extremes: in France, in 1813-30, one strive to bump others without being bumped, 
of a school who desired constitutional govern- [Trademark.] 

ment.— adl- theoretical.—n. and ad!- doctrinft'- dodkin, dod'kin, n. a doit.—Also doit'kin. (doit.) 
riu, doctrinaire.—ns. doctrinair'ism, doctrini'- dodman, dod’msn, (dial.) n. a snail. (Origin un- 
riaoism, blind adhesion to one-sided principles, known.] 

[Fr.,—L.L. doetrinSrlm.] dodo, do'dS, n. a clumsy flightless bird, about the 

dMtrine, dok'trm, n, teaching (arch.)-, a thing size of a turkey, a nati^^e of Mauritius, extinct 
taught: a principle of belief.— ad), doc'trinal about the'end of the 17th century:—pi. do'do(e)8. 
(or -trl'ml). — adv. doc'trinaily (or -fri'). [L. [Port, doudo, silly.] 

doctrina, doefre, to teach.] Dodonaean, dd-dd~ni'att, pertaining to Dodona in 

document, dok'H-nunt, n, instruction (Spens.)'. Epirus, or its oracle sacred to Zeus, situated in a 
warning (obs.y. a paper or other material thing grove of oaks.—Also Dodd'nian. 
affording information, proof, or evidence of Doe, do. —John Doe and Richard Roc, imaginary 
anything.— v.t, (also -ment’), to furnish with plaintiff and opponent in the old legal action for 
documents: to support or prove by documents, ejectment, proverbial as a legal fiction. 

— adjs. documental (-ment’), document'ary, rela- doe, dd. n. the female of the fallow-deer or buck: 
ting to or found in documents: aiming at presen- extended to the ihmale of other deer, of antelope, 
tation of reality.— n. a motion-picture presenting rabbit, hare, and sometimes other animals.— 
an activity or occupation of real life without doe'-ekin, the skin of a doe: a smooth, close- 
fictional colouring or professional actors.— n. woven, woollen cloth. [O.E. da‘, Dan. daa, 
documenti'tioo, instruction (arch.): preparation, deer.] 
setting forth, or use of documentary evidence doer, does. See do. 

and authorities: in fiction, realistic reproduction doll, dof, v.t. to take off: to put off: to remove.— 
of records, real or supposed. [Fr.,—L. docu- n. doll'er, part of a carding machine that strips 
men/am—doedre, to teach.] the cotton from the cylinder when carded; one 

dod. dod, (ohs. or dfaf.) v.t. to cut the hair of: to who removes full bobbins firom a machine, [do, 
poll: to pollard: to clip.—n. (J^cor.) a rounded off.] 

hill-top, esp. a shoulder of a greater hill.— ad], dog, dog, n. a wild or domestic animat of the same 
dodd'^, polled; hornless: pollard.—n. dodd'y genus (Canis) as the wolf: a male of the species: 
(5co(.). a hornless cow. (M.E. dodden.) a mean scoundrel: a term of contempt: afellow 

dod, dod, (Scot.) n. a slight fit of ill-humour: (in (as a Jolly dog)', either of the two constellations, 
pi.', ofien with the) the sulks.—od/. dodd'y. the Greater and the Lesser Dog (Canis Major 
[Gael, dod, peevishness.] and Minor): an andiron: a hook for holding 

dod, dod, n. a minced form of God, in oaths. logs: a gripping appliance of various kinds: a 
dodder, dod'ar, n. a leafless, twining, pale parasitic cock, as of a gun; a dogfish; a prairie dog: 
plant (Cuscuta) of or akin to the convolvulus heavy ostentation (slang)', (in pi.) greyhound 
family. [M.E. dodsr; cf. Oer. dotfer.] race* (coll.). —ody. (and in composition) of dogs; 

dodder, dod'ar, v.l. to shake: to tremble: to male (opposed to b/tcli): spurious, base, inferior, 
totter: to potter: to ramble in talk: to be —adv. (esp. in composition) utterly.— v.l. to 
decrepit in mind or body.—n. dodd'erer.— ad/, follow as a dog: to track and watch constantly: 
dodd'ering.-.-ody. dodd'ety. [Perh. conn, with to hunt with dogs: to fasten with a dog:— 
doddered.] pr.p. dogg'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. dogged.— ad). 

doddered, doddard, dpd'srd. adl- orig. perh. pol- dogg'ed, dog-like: sullen: pertinacious.— adv. 
lard: decayed with loss of branches. [Cf. dod (s/ang) very.—adv. dogg'edly.—«s. dogg’edness; 
(1).] dogg'er, one who dogs; dogg'ery, doggish ways 

doddypoU, doddipoll, dod’l-pdl, (obs.) n. a block- or doings; dogs collectively: rabble: a drinking 
head.—Also dottipidl. [App. dote, and poll.] resort ((/.S.); dogg’eas (/aret.), a bitch; dogg‘- 
dodeca-, do-dek-s-, in composition, twelve.— n. iness; dogg'ing, shooting with dogs: following 
dodec'agon (Gr.gdnid, an angle), a plane figure tikeadog.—ad/.dogg'ish,doglike: characteristic 
with twelve angles and sides.—n.p/. Dodecagyn'ia of dogs: churlish: brutal.—adv. dogg'ishly.— n. 
(jln'i-a; Gr. gyne, a woman, female), in .some dogg'ishness.— adf. dogg'y, fond of dogs: dog- 
classes of the Linnaean classification an order like: dashing, beauish.— n. dog'ship, the quality 
of plants with twelve styles.— adJs. dodecagyn'- or personality of a' dog.—dog'-ape, a baboon 
ian, dodecag'ynous (-aj'l-nss). — n. dodecahe'dron (from the form of iu head); dog(’a)'baiie, a 
(-hi'dron', Gr.; hedra, a seat), a solid figure, plant (dpocymim) said to be poisonous to dogs; 
having twelve faces (equal «pentagons in a dog'-bM, a drone; dog'-beh, a broad belt put 
regular dodecahedron, rhombs in a rhombic round the waist for hauling; dog'berry, the fruit 
dodecahedron). — adj. dodecahS'dral. — n.pl. of the wild cornel or dogwood: extended to 
Dodecan'dria (Gr. anir, andros, a man, male), a many other plants and their fruits: (with cqp.) a 
Linnaean class of plants, having twelve stamens, pompous, muddle-headed fellow (from, the 
—adys. dodecan'drous; dodecaphon'ic (mus; Gr. character in Shakespeare's Much Ado About 
phone, voice), twelve-tone.— ns. dodecapb'onist, a Nothing); Dog'berrydom; Dog'berryism, gn 
composer or admirer of twelve-tone music; utterance worthy of Dogberry, wordy conse- 
dodecaph'ony.— adl. dodecastyle (do’dek-t-stU; quential blundering and malapropism; dog'- 
archit.; Gr. stylos, a pillar), having twelve bia'cuit, a biscuit for feeding dogs; deg'bolt, 
columns in front.— n. a portico so built.— n. orig. a kind of arrow: a contemptible fellow 
dodecasyU'able U>ros.), a line of twelve syllables, (obs.); dog'cart, a two-wheeled horse-vehicle 
— adJ. dodacaayOab'ic. (Gr. dddeka, twelve.] with seats back to back, originally used to carry 
dodge, da). V.L to start aside or shift about: to sporting dogs.— adJ. dog'-chew, extremely 
evade or use mean tricks; to shuffle or quibble, cheap.—dog'-collar, a collar for a dog: a clerical 
— v.t. to evade by a sudden shift of place: to collar fastened behind: a woman’s stifTcollar or 
evade: to trick.— n. an evasion: a trick: a neck ornament; dog'-crab, a very small crab; 
'quibble.— ns. dodg'vPt one who dodges: a dog'-dai'sy, the common daisy: the ox-eye 
screen on a ship’s bridge for shelter in rough daisy— n.pl. dog'days, the period when the 
weather: (U.S.) an advertising leaflet; dodg'ery, Dogstar rises and sets with the sun (lenerally 
tfickery.— adj. dodg'y, artful, tricky: difficult to reckoned July 3rd to August 11th)—erroneously 
fdre,/dr; me, h6r (her); mine; m6le,ftSr; mOte; mSSn.fdbl; dhen (then) 
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anpposed to be the time when dogs are specially 
liaUe to hydrophobia.—dog'-ear, a dog’s-ear.— 
adj. dog'-egred, of pages of a book, turned down 
like the earn of a dog: hence, shabby, scruffy.— 
dog'-eat-^g', a ruthless pursuit of one's own 


away or abandon. [Late O.E, <focg»—of. Du. 
dog, a mastifr; Ger. dogge.] 
dog, dog, iobs.) n, used in oaths for God.— interj. 
doggoiM(d) (dog-go«(d)'), dog on it (t/.S.), ex¬ 
pressing vexation.—Also adi- 


interests, sftv&ge sclf-conccrn.—Also ad}- —dog'- dogOs ddjf or dd'Jdt w. th® chief mag^trate in 
end {slang), a cigarette-end.—fld/. dog'-laced.— Hn«rMu 

dog'-fan'cier, a breeder or seller of dogs; dog'- 
figbt, a fight between dogs: a confused fight or 
meiec; dog'fish, a small shark of various kinds; 
dog'fox, a male fox; dog'-grass, dog'-whMt, 
couch-grass or kindred spMies; dog'-hdid, 
hammer of a gunlock; dog'-hip, -hep (dia/.), hip 
orfruit of the dog-rose; dog'hole, a hole fit only 
for a dog: a wretched dwelling; dog'-house, a 
dog-kennel; a place of disgrace (/rg.); dog- 
kenn'el; dog'-Lat'in, barbarous Latin; dog'- 
leech, one who treats diseases of dogs.— adj. dog'- 
leg(g^), bent like a dog’s hind leg; (of stairsi 
having successive flights running opposite ways 
without a well-hole: (of a fence) made of poles 
laid on cross-shaped supports: (also r.; go(f) 

(of) a hole with a bent fairway.—dog'-lett'er, r, 
from its growling sound; dog'-louse; dog'- 
pars'ley, fool’s parsley; dog'-per'iwinkle, species 
of Purpura (also dog'-whelk); dog'-rose, species 
of wild rose, Rosa canina; dog'-salinon, keta 
and humpback. Pacific species of salmon; 
dog’s'-body (orig. naut. slang), pease-pudding: 
dish of biscuit, water, and sugar: junior naval 
(or other)officer: a general drudge; dog(’B)'-ear, 
a fold bi the corner of a leaf in a book.— 
v.t. to fold at the cbilter.—dog’e'-fenn'el, may¬ 
weed.— n.pl. dog’snores, pieces of timber 
used to shore up a vessel before launching.— 

— adJ. dog'-sick', thoroughly sick, sick as a dog.— 
dog'skin, leather made of or in imitation of dog’s 
skin.—Also adj. —dog'sleep, a light sleep, very 
easily broken; dog’s'-meat, scraps and refuse 
sold as food for dogs; dog’s'-mer'eary, a 
euphorbiaceous plant Mercurialis perennis; 
dog’s'-nose, gin and beer, or similar mixture; 
dog's'-tail-grass', a common British pasture grass 
(Cynosurus); Dog'star, Sirius, in the constella¬ 
tion of the Greater Dog, brightest star in the 
heavens and giving name to the dogdays; dog’s'- 
tongue, hound’s-tongue; dog’s-tooth, a broken- 
check pattern used extensively in the weaving of 
tweeds; ^g’s'-tooth-grass', a seaside sand¬ 
binding grass (Cynodon); dog'-tick.— adls. dog'- 
tired, dog" 
pletely worn 
later Norman 

of ornamental square pyramids 
dog'tooth-spar', calcite crvstals like canine teeth; 
dog'tooth-vi'ol^, any plant of the liliaceous 
genus Erythronium; dog'town, a prairie-dog 
community; dog'-trick,a low trick; dog'trot, a 
gentle trot like a dog's; a jogtrot; dog'vane 
(naut.), a small vane to show direction of wind; 
dog'-vi'olet, a scentless wild violet, esp. yiola 
canina', dog'-watch (naut.), on shipboard, a 
watch 4-6 p.m. or 6-8 p.m., consisting of two 
hours only, instead of four; dog'-whelk', a 
gastcropod of the genus Nassa, like a small 
whelk; a dog-periwinkle; dog'wood, the wild 
cornel (Comas sanguinea), a small tree with 
white flowers and purple berries, the shoots and 
leaves turning red in autumn: extended to many 
other shrubs and trees.—dog in the manger, one 
who will not let others enjoy what he has himself 
no use for; dog’s age (coll.), a long time; dog’s 
breakfast, dinner, anything verjr untidy; dog’s 
chance, a bare chance; dog’s life, a wretched, 
miserable life; go to the dogs, to be ruined; hot 
dog, hot sausage sandwich; like a dog’s dinner 
(slang), very smart, dressra up flamboyantly; 
not to lead the life of a dog, to lead a life so 
wretched that even a dog would not be content 
with it; throw, give, or send to the dogs, to throw 


republican Venice and Genoa.— ns. dogarem 
(dS~gS-res'a), a doge's wife; dogate (do'gat), 
doge'ate (dd'Jdt), doge'ship. [It. (Venetian dul.) 
for duce, duke—L. dux, a leader.} 
dogger, dog'ar, n. a two-masted Dutch fishing- 
vessel.— R. dogg'erman. [Du.] 
dogger, dog'ar, n. a concretion, esp. of ironstone: 
a sandy ironstone or ferruginous sandstone: 
part of the Middle Jurassic. [Origin uncertain; 
a northern word.) 

doggerel, dog'ar-s/, n. irregular measures in bur¬ 
lesque poetry, so named in contempt: worthless 
verses.— adj. irregular in rhythm, mean.—Also 
dogg'rel. [Origin unknown.] 
doggo, dog'6, (coll.) adj. bidden. [Poss. from 
dog.] 

dogie, dogy, dd'gi, (U.S.) n. a motherless calf. 

(Origin obscure.] , . 

dogma, dog'ma, n. a settled opinion: a priiiciple 
or tenet: a doctrine laid down with authority.— 
atlJs. dogmatic (-mat'ik), -al, pertaining to a 
dogma: asserting a thing as if it were a dogma: 
asserting positively: overbearing.— adv. dog- 
mat'kally.— n. dogmat'ics (ikeol.), the statement 
of Christian doctrines, systematic theology.—v./. 
dog'matisc, -izc (-ma-(iz), to state one’s opinion 
dogmatically or arrogantly.— ns. dog'matim, 
-X-; dogmatism', dogmatic or positive assertion 
of opinion; dog'matist, one who makes positive 
assertions; dogmatol'ogy, the science of dogma.— 
adj. dog'matory. [Gr. dogma, -atos, an opinion 
^~dokeeiH,to think, seem.} , 

doh. See do (2). 

doilt, doUt, (Scot.) adJ~ crazy, foolish.—Also 
dolled. [Origin obscure.} 
doily, doi’li, n. an old kind of woollen stuff (obs.): 
a small ornamented napkin, often laid on or 
under dishes. [From Dolly or Doyley, a famous 
haberdasher.] 

doit, doit, n. a small Dutch coin worth about half 
a farthing: a thing of little or no value. [Du. 
duit.) 

doited, doitit, doit'id, ~it, (Scot.) adj. in dotage. 
lOriain obscure.] 



softly and sweetly.—doke far niwite (far ne- 
en'td), sweet doing-nothing, pleasant idleness; 
dolce vita (ve'ta'. It., sweet life), a life of wealth, 
pleasure and self-indulgence. [It.,—L. dulcis.] 
doldrums, dordrams, n.pl. those parts of the 
ocean about the equator where calms and 
baffling winds prevail (rru/.): low spirits. [Prob. 
conn, with obs. dold, stupid, or dol, dulL] 
dole, dol, n. a share: a dealing out: something 
given in charity: (usu. contemptuously) state 
pay to unemployed: a small portion.— v.t. to 
deal out in small portions. [O.E. ddl’, cf. deal.] 
dole, <fd/,n. pain: grief: heaviness at heart (air*, 
and poet.). —Also dotd, (obs.) doole.— adJ- dole'- 
ful, full of dole or grief: melancholy.— adv. 
dolc'fttlly.— R. dole'fulness.— adjs. do’lent (obs.), 
dole'some, dismal.— adv. dole'somely. [O.Fr. doel 
(Ft. deuil). grief—L. dolere, to feel pain.] 
dole, dol, R. guile (obs.)-. criminal intention (Scots 
law). [L. dolus—Cr. dolos, guile.] 
dolerite, doVar~lt, n. a basic igneous rock like 
basalt in composition but coarser gyam^.—adj. 
dolerlt'ic. [Fr. dolerite—Or. doleros, deceptive.] 
dolicho-, doH~kS~, in composition, long.— n. 
dolicbocephal (-se/'al), a long-headed person.— 
ae(l. dolichoceplw'ic (~s(fal‘ik; Gr. kephaU, the 
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hmdX loikg*lie«tod—'having 'a breadth eS akult 
(fWMn tide to tide) lett than 75 (or 78) per oent. 
of the length (front to back)—opp. to hrachy- 
c^halle .—Alto dolichoceph'akHit.— ns. dolidio- 
ce^'aljr, deUchDceph'aliim; Dolichot (dol’i-kos; 
Gr,;‘ lon& alto a podded plant), a genua of long* 
podded leguminous plants alli^ to the haricot; 
Doiidnaaurat {-sS’ns; Cr. sauros, lizard), the 
typical genus of Dwchotau'ria, a group of 
Cretaceous fossil reptiles; Dolichotis i-kd’tis; 
Gr. ous, dtos. the ear), a genus of long-eared 
S. American rodents—the mara or Patagonian 
hare. [Gr. dolichos, long.] 
doUchania, doH-ku’w, n. a dactylic hexameter 
with a redundant syllable at the end. [Gr. doll- 
ehmiros. long-tailed.] 

doltum, dd’lism, n. a Roman earthenware jar for 
wine, oil, grain, etc.:-—pi. dd'lia. [L. ddlium.] 
doD, dot, n. a puppet: a toy in human form: an 
insipid woman, esp. one who is over-dressed and 
silly: a young woman: smallest or pet pig in a 
litter.— v.i. and v./. to dress (often with up).— m. 
doli'^m; doll'ho^; doU'iness.— adj. dw'ish.— 
ns. doU'isliness; doll'y (girl or bird), dim. of doll, 
an attractive young girl: formerly, a dolly-mop: 
a slow, easy catch (jcrkket). — adi- doll'y.—^I1 *b'- 
bousa; dofl'y-nop, a slut: a prostitute; doH'y- 
sbop, a marine store—a low pawn-shop—often 
having a black doll as sign. fProb. from Dolly, 
familiar dim. of Dorothy.'] 
dollar, dol'sr, n. a silver coin ( - 100 cenu) of 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia. New Zealand, 
Mexico, Hong-Kong, etc.: a thaler: five 
shillings (stong).— adjs. doH'ared; doll'arleas.— 
ns. doDaroc'racy; doll'arship.—dollar area, 
those countries as a whole whose currencies are 
linked to the U.S. dollar; dollar diplomacy, 
diplomacy dictated by financial interests: diplo- 
mac^r that employs financial weapons to increase 
MliUcal power; dollar gap, the excess of imports 
from a dollar country over exports to it, necessi¬ 
tating settlement by dollar exchange or in gold. 
[Ger. t(h)aler (L. G. daier), short for Joachims- 
thaler, because first coined at the silver-mines in 
Joacbimsthal (Joachim’s dale) in Bohemia.] 
dollop, doVsp, n. a tuft of grass or weeds: a rank 
patch in a field: a lump.—Also dall'op. [Prob. 
conn, with Norw. dial, dolp, a lump.] 
dolly, doVi, n. a complimentary offering of 
flowers, sweetmeats, etc., on a tray. [Anglo- 
Ind.,—Hindi dd/i.] 

S ly. See doll. 

ly. dol'i. If. a wooden shaft attached to a disk 
with projecting arms, used for beating and stir¬ 
ring clothes in a washing-tub: somewhat 
similar apparatus in mining, pile-driving, etc.: a 
tool for holding the head of a rivet: a trolley, 
truck, or platform on wheels or roller.— v.t. to 
operate upon, yield, or obtain, with a dolly: to 
bMt with a Immmer.— adj. ddU'ied.— n. doll'ier. 
—dolly camera, a camera moving on a dolly; 
doll'y-Bbop (see doll); dolly switch, an electric 
light switch pushed up and down vertically: 
doll'y-tob, a tub for washing clothes or ores with 
a doUy. [Prob. from Dolly, the familiar form of 
Dorothy.] 

DoUy Vardea, doVl rar'dsn, n. a flowered muslin 
dress for women, with pointed bodice and 
tucked-up skirt: a large hat, one side bent down¬ 
wards. abundantly trimmed with flowers: a 
large American fish of Uie char genus. [Named 
from a character in Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge.] 
dohnsB, dol'nun, n. a-Tuvkish robe with slight 
sleeves and open in front: a hussar's jacket, 
worn like a cloak, with one or both sleeves 
hanging loose: a woman’s mantle. [Turk. 
dMSmdfi.] 

dirlmsn. dot’man, n. a stone table: a prehistoric 
sepuldiral chamber of erect unhewn stones, sup- 
porth^ a flattish stone. [Fr. dokntni usually 


atmlained as—Bret, dd, fad, talde, mm, stona; 
but toknin in Cornish meant hole of stone.] 
dtdoadte, dora-mtt, n. a mineral, double carixmate 
of calcium and magnesium: a rock composed of 
that mineral, magnesian limestone.—ad/, ddh- 
mitic (-mlt’lk). — n. dol'omitisation, -z-.— r.t. 
dol'omitise, -ise, to convert into dolomite. [After 
the French geologist D. Guy de Ddomten (1750- 
1801).] 

dolour, dol'ar, dSl'ar, historically dul'ar, n. pain: 
grief; anguish.— adjs. doktrif'erons, dolori'Ac, 
causing or conveying dolour, pain, or grief.— 
adv. dolor&'so (It.; mur.), in a soft and pathetic 
manner— adj. did'oroua, full of dolour, pain, or 
grief: doleful.— adv. dol'orously.— n. dol'orous- 
ness. [O.Fr.,—L. dolire, to grieve.] 
dolphin, dol'fin, n. an animal of the whale kind, 
closely resembling the porpoise, about 8 to 10 
feet long: the Coryphaena, a fish about 5 feet in 
length, noted for the brilliancy of its colours 
when dying: (cap.) a northern constellation (see 
Delphinus).— n. doTphinet (Spens.), a female 
dolphin.--dol'phin-fly, a black aphis or plant- 
louse, destructive to bean-plants. [O.Fr. 
daulphin —L. delphinus —Gr. delphis, -phinos.] 
dolt, ddlt, n. a dull or stupid fellow.— adj. doh'ish, 
dull: stupid.— adv. dolt'ishly.— n. rhdt'ishnsss. 
[For dulled or blunted; seeihill.] 

Dom, dom, n. the Portuguese form of Don: also a 
title given to certain Catholic dignitaries and 
members of some monastic orders, esp. the 
Benedictine. [L. dominus, lord.] 

-dom, -dom, dam, suff. forming nouns, dmoting 
dominion, power, state, act. [O.E. ddm, judg¬ 
ment; Ger. -turn.] 

domain, dd-mSn', n. what one is master of or has 
dominion over: an estate: territory: ownership 
of land: the scope or range of any subject or 
sphere of knowledge: an aggregate to which a 
variable belongs (math.). — ad/s. domain'al, 
domd'nial. [Fr. domatne —L. domlnicum — 
dominus, a master.] 

domal, ddm'al, adj. relating to a house. [L. 
domus, a house.] 

domatium, do-ma'sh(y)am, n. a plant structure 
that harbours mites or other symbiotic organ¬ 
isms:— pi. domfttia. [Latinised form of Gr. 
ddmatlon, dim. of doma, house.] 

Domdaniei, dom-dan'yal, n. a hall under the sea 
inhabited by a sorcerer and his disciples 
(Southey): an infernal cave, den of iniquity 
generally (Carlyle). [Fr.,—Gr. doma Daniel, 
house of Daniel: from Chavis and Cazotte’s 
French continuation of the Arabian Nights.] 
dome, dom, n. a structure, usually hemispherical, 
raised above a large building: a large cupola: 
a cathedral: a bunding, esp. a great or sutely 
building (poet.): anything approaching the 
form of a hemispherical vault, esp. a head, the 
cover of a reverberatory furnace, the steam- 
chamber on a locomotive boiler, a clip-fastener 
that fits into a hold: a pair of crysul-faces 
parallel to a lateral axis, meeting in a rooflike 
edge (crystd.). — v.t. to furnish with a dome: to 
form into a dome.— v.i. to swell or rise as a 
dome.— adJs. domed, domical (dom\ dam'), 
having a dome; dom'y. [L. domus, a house; 
Fr. dome. It. duoma, Ger. dom.] 
dome (Spens.). Same as doom.—Domsedsy-. 
Doomsday-book Uooms'do-bddk), a book com¬ 
piled by order of William the Conqueror, con¬ 
taining a survey of all the lands in England, their 
value, owners, etc.—so called from its authority 
in judgment (O.E. ddm) oik the matters con¬ 
tained in it. 

domestic, dS-, da-mes’tik, adj‘ belonging to the 
house: remaining much at home: prmte: 
tame: not foreign.— n. a servant in the house:— 
(in pi.) articles m home manufseture, esp. home¬ 
made cotton cloths.— atU‘ domes'tical (arch .).— 
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orfv. dooM'ticaBjr.—dooM'tiMla, to nuke 
domcttic or ftiniliar: to 
ticatad. adapted to or coatent with home life 
and activittes: tamed.— ns. domeetict'tian; 

domee'tidior: domeeticity ids-, do-mis-tls'), 
domeitic or domesticated state: home life: (in 
pi.) home conditions and arrangements.— 
domestic archUactiire, the architecture of man- 
sions, dwelling-houses, cottages, etc.; domestic 
ecoMMiyf the principles of efteient ordering of a 
household; doasestic science, the household 
arts, as catering, cookery, laundry-wdric, 
studied in the light of physiological, chemical, 
do., knowledge. [L. wmestiaa—damns, a 
house.] 

domett, dom'at, -It, n. a plain cloth with cotton 
warp and woollen weft. (Parh. a proper name.] 

domicile, dom'l-sH, -sil, n. a dwelling-place, abode: 
one’s legally recognised place of residence.— v.t. 
to establish In a fixed residence.— adis. dom'ici- 
led; domiciliary (•Ui/'), pertaining to the domicile. 
—v.r. domidlilbte (-«//'), to establish in a perma¬ 
nent residence.— n. domicUiA'tion.—domicUia)^ 
nurse, a nurse visiting sick persons in their 
homes; domiciliary visit, a visit, under authority, 
to a private house for the purpose of searching 
it: a visit made by a doctor to a patient’s home. 
(Fr.,—^L. domiclllum — damns, a house.] 

dominant, dam’in-ant, adl- prevailing: predomi¬ 
nant: overtopping: of an ancestral chracter, 
appearing in the first generation of cross-bred 
offspring to the exclusion of the alternative 
character in the other parent, which may yet be 
transmitted to later generations {Mendelism ).— 
n. the fifth above the tonic imus.y. a dominant 
Mendclian character: one of the prevailing 
species in a plant community.— ns. dom'inance, 
dom'inancy, ascendency.— ady. dom'inantly. [L. 
daminSns, -antis, pr.p. of daminSri, to be master.] 

dominate, dom’in-at, v.t. to be lord over: to 
govern: to prevail over: to tower over: to com¬ 
mand a view of; to be the controlling position 
of.—Also v.i. —^fi. the Roman Empire in its later 
more avowedly absolute form.— n. domind'tion, 
government; absolute authority: tyranny.— ad/. 
dom'initive, governing: arbitrary (rare). — n. 
dom'infttor, a ruler or governor (Shak.): a 
ruling influence. [L. dominarl, Stus, to be 
master— dominns, master— damSre, to tame.] 

domiasiir, dam-in-ir', v.i. to rule arbitrarily: to 
command haughtily: to be overbearing.— ad/. 
domiaeer'ing, overbearing. [Prob. throu^ Du. 
from O.Fr. daminer —L. dominarl.] 

dominical, da-min’i-kl, a^. belonging to the Lord, 
as the Lord’s Prayer, the Lord’s Day.—dominical 
letter, one of the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
used in calendars to mark the Sundays through¬ 
out the year. (L.L. dominicalls —L. domltdcns — 
dominns, lord, master.] 

Dominican, do-ndn'i-kan, adl. belonging to St. 
Dominic or to the Dominicans.— n. a friar or 
monk of the order of St. Dominic— Fratres 
PreMeatores, founded in 1215, or Black Friars, 
from their black mantle. 

domiaie, dom'i-ni, n. a schoolmaster, a tutor: a 
clergyman iU.S.). [L. domlne, voc. of dominns, 
master.] 

dominion, dS-, dc-mln'yan, n. lordship: sov¬ 
ereignty: a domain or territory with one ruler, 
owner or government: a completely self-gov¬ 
erning colony, not subordinate to but flmiy 
associated wim the mother-country: control: 
^ pi.) a class of angelic spirits (Col. i, 16).— 
Domimon Day, a Csnadian festival on the 
anniversary of the union of the provinces, 1st 
July, 1867. [L.L. dominiS, Snis — dominns, 

master.] 

dnrnino, dorn'i-mS, n. a cape with a hood worn by a 
master or Iw a priest:- a long cloak of black silk 
with ahood, used at masked balls, or iu wearer: 


amsk: one of the oblong piccas with which the 
game' of dom'inoea i-nSs) is iriayed, usually 
twenty-^aht in number, divided into two com- 
partments, each of which is blank or marked 
with from one to six spots: a card game played 
in a similar way: tlw end.' lAppaien^ Sp. 
domind, ddmino, in some way conn, wldi L. 
dominns, master.] 

Don, don, a. a Spanish title, corresponding to 
English Sir, Mr, formerly applied onfy to noMe- 
men, now to all classes: wn, a Spanish noble¬ 
man, a Spaniard: a fellow of a college, a college 
authority: a swell, adept (cotf.):—/em. Doha, 
dSn'ya, Don'aa (Italian form); cart. doaaQi), 
dS’tUt, a sweetheart.— adl. donn'ndi, petaining to 
a don: wiUi the airs of a don.— ns. doBa'Ism, 
self-imTOriance; doa'ship, rank or ^gnity of a 
don.—Don Juan, a libeituie of Spanirii legend, 
subject of plays, poems, and opms in several 
Europeah languages: an attractive profligate. 
[Sp.,—L. dominns.] 

dm, don, v.t. to do or put on: to assume:— pr.p. 
doirn'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. donned, {do, on.] 
dona(h). See under Don. 

Donat, Oonet, dS’nat, n. a grammar, a primer. 
[O.Fr. donat, from Aelius DSnitus, author about 
358 A.D. of a long-famous Latin grammar.] 
donation, dd-nS’shan, n. act of giving: that wmch 
is given, a gift of money or goods: the act by 
which a person freely transfers his title to any¬ 
thing to another (law).—ns. dS'nary, a thing 
given to a sacred use; dS'natary iScots law), one 
to whom lands escheated to the crown are made 
over; ddn'atory (or don"), a recipient.— v.t. 
d6nite' (a back-formation from donation), to 
give as a gift: to contribute, esp. to charity.— n. 
ddn'ative (or dofi'), a gift: a gratuity: abmefice 
presented by the fouqder or patron without 
reference to the bishop.— ad/, vested or vesting 
by donation.— ns. d6nft'tor, one who makes a 
gift, a donor; dSn'atory (or don'), a recipient; 
d&iee', the person to whom a gift is made; 
dS'nor, a giver: a benefactor.—dona nobis, the 
last section of the mass, beginning Dona nobis 
pacem. Give us peace. [Fr.,—L. ddnSre, Stnm 
— dSnum, a gift— dSre, to give.] 

Donatist, dSn', don’a-tist, n. a member of an 
African Chrutian sect of the 4Ui and 5th 
centuries, who protested against any diminution 
of the extreme reverence paid to martyrs, treated 
the lapsed severely, end rebaptised converts from 
the Catholto Church.—n. don'atiam.— adjs. 
donatis'tic, -a). [From DSnStus, one oS thar 
leaders.] 

done, dun, pa.p. of do, often with sense of utterly 
exhausted: so done for, in, out, up: inf. of do 
iobs.)', see do. 

donga, dong'ga, (5. Africa) n. a gully. [Zulu, 
bank, side ofta gully.] 

donjon, dun’Jan, n. a strong central tower in 
ancient castles, to which the garrison retreated 
when hard pressed. [A doublet of dungeon.] 
donkey, dong’kt, n. an ass: a stupid person:— pi. 
donkeys.—don'key-en'gine, a small auxiliary 
engine; donkey jacket, a strong jacket, with 
shoulders of leather or (usu.) a substitute, and 
patch pockets; don'key-man, a man in charge of 
a donkey-engine; don'k^-punm, an extra 
steam-pump; don'key-worlc, drudgery.—argue, 
talk, the hiM-leg off a donkey, to do so with 
invincible pertinacity; donkey’s years, a long 
time ( a pun on ears). [Still regarded as slgng in 
1823; perh. adoubledim. of dnn, from its colour; 
or from Dnncan.] 

Donna. See Don. 

donnde, do-na, n. datum: bask assumption(s), as' 
e.g. a given situation, on which a work of 
literature is founded: main fact or condition 
determining the character and timing of an 
action:—pi. do nn de a (-dfz)}. [Fr.] 
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doBMind, itaMrd, i o w r t« don‘9rdi, -irt, {Scot.) 
tuff, stupid: dtfU-witted. 

danMniwtter, don'Mr-vet-tr, (Ger.) thunderstorm 
(used as an interjection), 
denaet, doiasat, dm'at, {Yorkshire) n. a good-for- 
nothing: an idler. (App. partly do-naught, 
partly oow-nougfat.] 

Doonybrook, don'i-brdbk, n. a riotous assembly. 

(From the fkir at Donnybrook, Dublin.] 
donor. See donation. 

donsie, don’si, adi- {Scot.) unlucky, perverse: 

neat: trim; sicldy. (Origin unknown.] 
don’t, dSnt, for do not. 
domit. Same as doughnut, 
donzd, don’zal, {obs.) n. a squire, aspirant to 
knighthood. (It. domeiio —L.L. domnicetlus, 
dim. of L. dominus, lord.] 
doob, ddob, n. dog’s-tooth grass. (Hind, dub.) 
doo, ddd, n. Scots form of dove.—doocot, dooket 
{ddok'st), a dovecote. 

doodad, ddd'dad, n. a small orruiment or trinket: 
a piece of decoration: a gadget: thingamy.— n. 
doodah, doo'da, a state of agitation, in phrase 
ail of a doodah. (Both coined from do.] 
doodle, dddd'l, (Scot.) v.t. to dandle, 
doodle, dSSid'l, (Scot.) v.t. to drone or play, as a 
bamipe. (Ger. dudeln.) 

doodle, dddd'i, v.i. scrawl, scribble, meaninglessly. 
doodlebug, dood'l-bug, n. the larva of an ant-lion 
or other insect (used in divination in America; 
U.S.): any instrument, scientific or unscientific, 
used by prospectors to indicate the presence of 
minerals: a flying bomb (war s/ong). 
dook, ddbk, (Scot.) n. a plug of wood driven into 
a wall to hold a nail, etc.: a bung. (Unknown.] 
dook, ddbk, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to duck: to bathe. 
— n. an act of plunging, dipping, or bobbing: a 
bathe: an inclined mine-adit, (duck.] 

dook. See duke. 

dool, doole. See dole (2), dole. 

dool, ddbi, dule, (Scot.) die/, it. a boundary mark: 
a goal.—hail the dules, to score a goal. (Cf. Du. 
doe/, L. Ger. do/e, Fris. do/, dd/e.J 

doolie, ddd'/i, n. a litter or palanquin. (Hindi 
do/i.\ 

doom, dddm, n. judgment: condemnation: 
destiny; ruin: final judgment: a picture of the 
Last Judgment.— v.t. to pronounce judgment on: 
to sentence: to condemn: to destine:— pr.p. 
doom'ing; pa.p. doomed.— ad/s. doomed, under 
sentence: fated; doom'ful (Spens.), dispensing 
judgment.— adv. dooms (Scot.), very, exceedingly. 
— ns. dooms'day, the day of doom, the last judg¬ 
ment: dooms'man, one who pronounces doom or 
sentence, a judge; doom'ster, a judge: a 
dempster.—Doomsday-book (see Domesmy).— 
crack of doom, the last trump. (0.£. ddm, 
judgment.) 

doom-palm. See doum-palm. 
door, ddr, dor, n. the usual entrance into a house, 
room, or passage; a frame for closing up the 
entrance: a means of approach or access.— 
doorbell; door'-case, the frame which encloses 
a door; door'-cheek (Scot.), a side-post of a 
door; door'-keep'er; door'knoh; door'-knocker; 
door(s)'-man, a porter, doorkeeper; door'mat, 
a mat for wiping shoes or other purpose at a 
door: a person whom others trample upon 
(co//.); door'nail, a stud for a door, prover¬ 
bially dead; door'-piate, a plate on or at a door 
with the householder's name on it; door'post, 
the jamb or side-piece of a door; door-sill, the 
threshold of a doorway; door'-stead, a doorway; 
door'step, a step at a door: a thick slice of 
bread (co//.); door'stone.— ad/, door-to-door, 
calling at each house in an area for purposes of 
selUng, canvassing etc.—door'way, an opening 
where there is or might be a door; door'-yard 
(U.S.) a yard about the door of a house.—next 
door (to), in the next house: near, bordering 


upon: vwy nearly O^.); out id doors (see ouOi 
show one the door, to turn out of the house. {O.&. 
daru (fem.) and thr (neut.); cf. Ger. tUr, lor, Cr. 
thyrS, L./or/s, Sans, dvhr, a door.] 
doom, dodrn, (5. Africa) n. thorn.—doom-boom 
(diRirn'bdlim), a S. Aflrican acacia. (Du. doom, 
thorn, boom, tree.] 

dop, dop, n, a copper cup in which a gem is 
fastened for cutting or polishing: Cape brandy 
made from grape-skins: a drink container 
(about one third of a bottle): an empty shell (as 
of a nut): a cartridge-case (usu. doppie.) (Du. 
dop, shell, husk.] 

dop, dop, v.t. and v.i. to dip: to dap.— n. (obs.) a 
curtsy: a bob.—ns. dopp'er, a didapper: a rod 
for dapping; dopp'ing, a flock of sheldrake. 

S O.E. dop- (in compounds); connected with 
lip.] 

dope, dop, n. a thick liquid, semi-liquid, or pasty 
material: an absorbent: lubricating gnmse: 
aeroplane varnish: a liquid added to improve 
the efficiency of anything: opium: a drug. esp. 
one administered to a racehorse or taken by an 
addict: drug-taking: confidential or fraudulent 
information in advance: information in 
general: a wireless news bulletin (U.S.): any¬ 
thing supplied to dull, blind, or blunt the con¬ 
science or insight: a fool.— v.t. to give or apply 
dope to; to drug.— v.i. to take dope.— n, dSp'er. 
one who applies, administers, deals in, or takes 
dope.— adj. d^'y, dope'y, narcotic: stupefied: 
stupid.— n. dop'ing, drugging: (eiectronics) 
addition of known impurities to a semiconduc¬ 
tor, to achieve the desired properties in diodes 
and transistors.—dope'-fiend, a drug addict. 
(Du. doop, a dipping, sauce; doopen, to dip.] 
doppel-ginger, dop'i-geng’»r, it. a double: a 
wraith.—Also doppel-gang'er. (Ger., double- 
goer.] 

Dopper, dop'er, n. a Baptist or Anabaptist: a 
member of a denomination of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in S. Africa. (Du. dooper — 
doopen, to dip.] 
doppie. See dop (I). 

doppio movimento, dop’pi-d md-vi-men'tS, (It.) 
double speed. 

dopplerite, dop'isr-it, n. a black elastic substance 
(calcium salts of humus acids) found in peat beds. 
—Doppler’s principle, the law of change of wave¬ 
length when a source of vibrations is moving 
towards or from the observer, explaining the fall 
of pitch of a railway whistle when the engine 
passes, and enabling astronomers to measure the 
radial velocity of stars by the displacement of 
known lines of the spectrum; Dopplor effect, this 
observed change. (From Christian Dopp/er 
(1803-53), an Austrian physicist, who announ^d 
the principle in 1842.] 

dor, dor, (tbs.) n. a scoff, mockery, as to give (any 
one) the dor.—v.t. to mock, put out of counte¬ 
nance. (Prob. O.N. dar, scon.] 
dor, dorr, dor, n. a kind of dung-beetle, also called 
dor'-beetle and dor'-fly: a cockchafer (in U.S. 
called dor'-bug): a drone (obs.).—dor'hawk, the 
nightjar. (O.E. dora, a humble-bee.] 

Dora, dd’rd, dS’, (coii.) n. the Defence of the 
Realm Act (1914) which imposed wartime 
restrictions. (From the initials—Defence Of 
Realm /4ct.] 

dorado, d»-ra'd6, n. the coryphene, so called from 
its beautiful colour when dying: the so-called 
golden salmon, a S. American river fish (Sai- 
minus) of the Characinidae: (with cap.) a small 
southern constellation, the Swordfish. [Sp. 
from dorar, to gild—L. deaurSre, -Stum; see 
dory, el Dorado.] 

Doras, do’ras, do', n. a S. American genus of 
Siluridae, bony-plated river fish with spines, 
with the habit of walking overland when 
drou^t threatens.—n. dS'rad, any member of 
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til* g«iHU, or of the Krou|> to which it belongs. 
[Gr. dory, spear.] 

Dorcas, adr'kis, n. in Acts, ix, 36, tiie Greek 
translation (Dorkas) of Tabitha (Aramaic, 
gazelle),' name of a woman famous for good 
works~-hence Dorcas society, a ladies' society for 
making and providing clothes for the poor. [Gr. 
dorkas, gazelle.] 
dorec. Sm dory. 

Dorian, dd'rl-»n, d6\ adi- belonging to Doris in 
Greece or to the Dorians: Doric.—n. a native 
of Doris; a member of one of the main divisions 
of the ancient Greeks who arrived about 1100 
B.c. and made their home in Doris, S.E. Pelo- 
ponnese, Crete, Rhodes, etc.—Dorian mode, 
a mode of ancient Greek music consisting of 
two tetnichords with a .semitone between the 
two lowest notes in each, the tetrachords separ¬ 
ated by a whole tone (as efga; bcde—but 
reckoned downwards by the Greeks), tradition¬ 
ally of a stirring, solemn, simple and martial 
quality: an authentic mode of old church 
music, extending from d to d with d as its final. 
[L. Dorius —Gr. Dorios —Doris.] 

Doric, dor’ik, adj. belonging to Doris in Greece, 
or the Dorians, or their dialect: denoting one 
of the Greek orders of architecture, distinguished 
by its simplicity and massive strength.—n. a 
Greek dialect: any dialect imagined to resemble 
it, esp. Scottish.—n. Doricism Idor'I-sizm), a 
peculiarity of the Doric dialect.—v./. and v.i. 
ddr'iM, -ize, to render or become like the 
Dorians, in language, manners, etc.— n. Dd'ritm, 
Doricism: a Dorian characteristic. [L. Doricus 
—Gr. Dorikos — Doris.] 

Doris, dd'ris, do', n. a genus of nudibranchiate 
gasteropods, shell-less molluscs with a plumy 
tuft of gills on the back, giving name to the 
family Iforid'idae.—n. and adj. A'ridoid. [Gr. 
Doris, a sea-goddess.] 

Dorking, dark'ing, n. a square-bodied breed of 
pouitry, variously colour^, and with five claws 
on each foot—so named from Dorking in 
Surrey. 

dorlacb, ddr'lahh, n. a bundle, a truss: a sheaf: a 
valise. [Gael.] 

dormant, ddr’mmt, adj. sleeping: with suspended 
animation or development: torpid: attest; not 
used, in abeyance (as a title): in a sleeping 
posture {her.). — n. a crossbeam: a joist.— n. 
dor'mancy. [O.Fr. dormant, pr.p. of dormir — 
L. dormire, to sleep.] 

dormer, dor'mar, n. a dormitory or bedroom {flhs.)\ 
a dormer-window.—dor'mcr-win'dow, a small 
window with a gable, projecting from a sloping 
roof (orig. a dormitory window). [O.Fr. 
dormeor —L. dormitdrium —dormire, to sleep.] 
dormient, i/dr'mi-anr, sleeping: dormant. [L. 
dormiens, -entis, pr.p. of dormire, to sleep.] 
dormition, ddr~mish'sn, n. falling asleep; death— 
n. and adj. dor'mitive, soporific. [Fr.,—L. 

dormire, to sleep.] 

dormitory, ddr'mi-t»r~i, n. a large sleeping-room 
with many beds, whether in separate cubicles or 
not: a resting-place: a college hostel {U.S.): 
a suburb where town workers dwell.—dormitory- 
car (.U.S.), a railway sleeping-carriage. [L. dor- 
mitorium-^ormire, to sleep.] 
dormouse, ddr'mows, n. any member of the 
Myoxidae, a family of rodents akin to mice 
but somewhat squirrel-like in form and habit: 
-pi. dor'mice. [Perh. connected with L. 
ddrmlre, to sleep (from their hibernation): prob. 
mouse.] 

dormy, dormie, ddr'mi, adj. in golf, as many holes 
up or ahead as there are yet to play. [Conjec- 
turally connected with L. dornme, to sleep; the 
player who is dormy cannot iorc though he go 
to sleep.] 

domick, dbr’nlk, n. a kind of stout figured linen. 


originally made «t Deondk, 6t Tournai, in 
Belgium. 

dwp, d^p, n. a village, esp. Dutch. [Du. dorp; 
O.E. tkorp.] 

dorsal, ddr’sl, adj. pertaining or belonging to 
the back.— n. a dorsal fin.: -a dorsal veitebra: 
a dossal.— adv. dor'sally.— ns. dorse iobs.), the 
back of a book or writing: a dossal: the back; 
dor'sel, a dossal; dor'ser, a dosser,— adjs. dorsi- 
branchiate (-branf[k% having gills on the back; 
dorsif'erous, having sori on the back: cariytng 
young on the back; dor'sifixed (hot.), of an 
anther, attached by the whede length of the 
back to the filament; dor'siflex, bent towards 
the back.—n. dorsiflex'ioa, a bending backwards: 
a bending of the back, a bow.—imdr. dor'si- 
grade, walking on the back of the toes; dorsi- 
ven'trai, possessing two sides distinguishable as 
upper or ventral and lower or dorsid, as a leaf. 
— ns. dorsiventral'ity; dors'um, ba(^.—dfMrsai 
suture, the seam at the midrib of a carpel.— 
send to dorse, to throw on the back. [L. dorsum, 
the back.] 

dorse, dors, n. a small cod. [Low Ger. dorsch.] 
dort, dort, (5coX.) v.i. to sulk.— n.pl. dorts, sulks. 
— adj. dor'ty, pettish: delicate. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

dorter, dortour, ddr'Ur, (jtreh.) n. a dormitory, 
esp. monastic. [O.Fr. dortour —L. dormitdrium’, 
see dormer, dormitory.] 

dory, dd'ri, do', n. a golden-yellow fish (Zeus 
faber] of the mackerel family.—Also Joim Dory 
and Dorec. [Fr. dor^, from dorer to, gild—L. 
deaurare, to gild— de-, in the sense of over, 
aurum, gold.} 

dory, dd'ri, do', (Amer.) n. a small boat, with flat 
bottom, sharp bow and stern, especially suited 
for surf riding. [Origin unknown.] 
dos-i-dos, dd-za-dd, adv. (arch.) back to back.— 
n. a sofa constructed for sitting so: a square- 
dance figure in which dancers pass each other 
back to back (dd-se-dd'; also dosi-do). [Fr.] 
dose, dds, in Scotland commonly ddz, n. the 
quantity of medicine, electric current. X-rays, 
etc., administered at one time: a portion, esp. 
a measured portion, of something given or 
added: anything disagreeable or medicinal to 
be taken: bout.—v.r. to order or give in doses: 
to give doses to.— ns. dos'age, practice, act, or 
method of dosing: regulation of dose: addition 
of an ingredient: proper size of dose; dosim'eter, 
an instrument for measuring radiation, a small 
ionisation chamber with a scale on which can 
be read the dose which has caused it partially 
to discharge (also dose-meter); do8(i)orc^, the 
science of doses. [Fr.,—Gr. ddsis, a giving— 
didonai, to give.] 

doseh, dd'se, n. a religious ceremony at Cairo 
(abolished 1884), during the festival of the 
Prophet's birth, when the sheikh of the Sa’di 
dervishes rode on horseback over the prostrate 
bodies of his foliowers. [Ar. dawsah, treading.] 
dosi-do. See dos-a-dos. 

doss, dos, (slang) n. a bed, sleeping-place: a 
sleep.— v.i. to sleep: to go to bed.—n. doss'er, 
one who lodges in a doss-house, or where he 
can.—doss'-bouse, a very cheap lodging-house. 
[Perh. from doss, a dial. Eng. name for a 
hassock; or perh. dorse (see under dorsal).] 
dossal, dossel, dos'sl, n. a cloth hanging for the 
back of an altar, sides of a church chancel, etc. 
[L.L. dossale, dorsate —L. dorsum, back.] 
dosser, dos'ar, n. a rich hanging or tapestry for 
the walls of a hail or of a chancel; a pannier. 
[O.Fr. dossier — dos —L. dorsum, back.] 
dossier, do-sya, dos'i-ar, n. a bundle of documents 
relating to a person or case: a brief. [Fr.,— 
dos —L. dorsum, back.] 

dossil, dos'U, n. a plug, spigot: a cloth roll for 
wiping ink from an engraved plate in printing: 
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a pledtet pf Unt for ibessiag a wound (nov*)* 
[O.Rr. dostt—L.L. duetOus, a spigot.] 
dost, diutf 2nd pen. sing. pres, indie, of do. 
dot, dot, n. a very small spot: a short element in 
the Mono code.—v.r. to mark with a dot or dots: 
todiver^fy with objects: to jot: to hit—v^. to 
form dots: to limp:—pr.p. dott'ing; pa./, and 
pa.p. dott'ed.— at(f. dott'ed, composed of dots: 
marked with a dot or dots.— adJ. dott'y, com¬ 
posed of, covered with, dots: unsteady {coll.): 
feeble (ra//.): crazed (co//.).—dotted note, (mur.) 
one whose length is increased by one half by 
a dot placed aAer it.—dot and carry, to set 
down the units and carry over the tens to the 
next column. [O.E. has dott, head of a boil; 
Ou. dot, tuft, knot. 

dot, dot, R. a marriage portion.— atU. dotal id6'- 
tol), pertaining to dowiy or to dower.— n. 
ddtft'tion, the bestowing of a dowry: an endow¬ 
ment. (Fr.,—L. dds, dotis,] 
dote, doat, ddt, v.i. to be stupid or foolish (arch.); 
to be weakly affectionate: to show excessive 
love (with upon, on): of timber, to decay.— ns. 
ddt'age, a doting: childishness of old age: 
excessive fondness; d&t'ant {Shak.), a dotard; 
dSt'aril, one who dotes: one showing the weak¬ 
ness of old age, or excessive fondness.— adi- 
dSt'ad iSpens,), stupid.— n. dot'er, doat'er, one 
who dotes.—a^. ard n. dot'ing, doat'ing.— adj. 
ddt'ish, silly.—n. odtt'le (Scot.), a dotard.— 
^s. ddtt'le, -d (Scot.), in dotage; dot'y, decay¬ 
ing (of tunber).-^t‘ing-piece, doat'ing-piece, one 
who is doted on. [Cf. Old Du. doten, to be 
silly; Fr. radoter, to rave, is from the same 
root.] 

doth, doth, 3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, of do. 
dotterel, dottrel, dot'(o)nl, n. a kind of plover, 
named from its apparent stupidity in allowing 
itself to be approached and caught: a stupid 
fellow, a dupe, (dote.] 

dottle, dot’l, (Scot.) n. a plug, esp. of tobacco 
left at the bottom of a pipe, [dot.] 
dottle, dottled. See dote. 

dottle, dot'l, (Scot.) n. a fool, a silly person.— 
adJ. foolish, crazy.—Also adi- dottled. [dote.] 
douane. ddd~dn', dwan, n. a custom-house.— n. 
donanier (dwd-nyS), a custom-house officer. 
[Fr.,—Ar. diwanf cf. divan, diwan.] 
dMar, dowar, ddo'dr. See duar. 

Douay, </oo-d, among Catholics often dow'i, n. 
the town of Douai in France (Nord), historically 
famous for its English and other ^tholic col¬ 
leges.—Douay Bible, an English Roman Catholic 
translation of the Bible, the New Testament in 
the Rhemish version, the Old done at Douai in 
1609-10. 

doable, dub'I, ad], twofold: twice as much: of 
about twice the weight, size, or quality: two 
of a sort together: in pairs: paired: acting 
two parts, insincere: folded once: sounding an 
octave lower: having stamens*in the form of 
Mtals, or having ligulate in place of tubular 
Aorets.— adv. to twice the extent: twice over: 
two together: deceitfully.—v.r. to multiply by 
two: to make twofold: to make twice as much 
or as many: to be the double of: in acting, to 
play by doublkm: to be a substitute for or 
counterpart of: w bridge) to double the scoring 
value of: to Round in another octave; to line 
(her.): to foMi to clench; to pass (esp. sail) 
round or by.— v.i. to increase to twice the 
quantity: to.turn sharply back on one’s course 
in running: to act as substitute: in acting, to 
play two diffMent parts in the same piece.— n. 
a quantity twice as much: a score of twice the 
amount shown, as in the outer ring of a dart¬ 
board: a combination of two thin^ of the 
same kind Us a binary star): in tennis, a game 
whb two piayen on each side: in tennis, two 
flimits in sumession: a win, or a defeat, in two 


events on the same programme: a combined 
bet on two races, staiw and winnings from the 
first being bet on the second: a OuwnsQr 
copper coin, ith of a penny: a duplicate: an 
actor’s substitute; a quick pace (short for 
double-quick): one’s wraith or apparition:...-an 
exact counterpart: a turning upon one’s course: 
a trick: a feast on which the antiphon is said 
both btfore and after the psalms (eecles.): a size 
of roofing slate, 13x6 inches (330 x 1S2 nUn.).— 
ns. doub'leness, the state of being double: dupli¬ 
city; doub'ler, one who or that which doubles; 
doub'ling, the act of making double: a turning 
back in running: a trick: a plait or fold: 
mantling (her.). — adj. shifting, manoeuvring.— 
adv. doub'ly.— adj. doub'le-act'ing, applying 
power in two directions: producing a double 
result.—doub'le-ft'gent, one secretly acting simul¬ 
taneously for two opposing powers; doub'le- 
axe', a religious symbol of Minoan Crete and 
the Aegean, a double-headed axe, associated 
with the mother-goddess and her son (Zeus ).— 
adjs. doub'le-banked', having two men at each 
oar, or having two tiers of oars one above the 
other, as in ancient galleys.—doub'le-bar', a 
double vertical line marking the end of a move¬ 
ment or piece of music or one of its important 
divisions.— adi- doub'le-barr'elled, having two 
barrels: of a surname, hyphened: of a compli¬ 
ment, ambiguous.—doub'le-bass', a string¬ 
ed instrument—contrabass or violone. — adfs. 
doub'le-bit'ing, cutting on either side; doub'le- 
breast'ed, of a coat, having two breasts, one to 
be folded over the other.— v.i. doub'le-charge', 
to load with double measure.—doub'le-chin', 
a chin with a fold of flesh; doub'le-co'conut, 
the coco-de-mer; doub’le-cross, a betrayal of 
both sides, as when one who has arranged 
to lose a contest sets himself to win.—v.r. 
to betray by double-cross.—doub'le-cross'er; 
doub'Ic-dagg'er, a diesis (t); doub'le-deal'er, a 
deceitful person; doub'le-deal'ing, duplicity.— 
adj. doub'ie-decked, having two decks.—doub'le- 
deck'er, a double-decked ship: a bus, tram-car, 
etc., in two stories or tiers; doub'le-decom- 
posi'tion, a chemical action in which two com¬ 
pounds exchange some of their constituents; 
doub'le-Dutcb, incomprehensible talk.— adJ- 

doub'le-dyed, twice-dyed: deeply imbued.— 
doub'ie-ea'gle (U.S.), a gold coin worth $20: 
heraldic representation of an eagle with two 
heads, as in the old arms of Russia and Austria. 
— adJ. doub'Ic-edged', having two edges: cutting 
or working both ways.—doub'le-end'er, anything 
having two ends alike: a cross-cut sawing mach¬ 
ine with two adjustable circular saws for sawing 
both ends of timber; doub'te-en'try (book-k.), a 
method by which two entries are made of each 
transaction.— adJs. donb'le-eyed, doubly keen of 
sight; donb'le-faccd, hypocritical, false.— 
dwh'le-fft'cednesa; double figures, a score or 
total of any number from 10 to 99 (inclusive); 
doub'le-first, a university degree with first-class 
honours in two different subjects; one who 
takes such a degree; doub'le-flat', a note already 
flat flattened again by a semitone: a sign indi¬ 
cating this.— adJs. doub'le-flower'ed, having 
double flowers, as a plant; doub'le-form’d', 
having, or combining, two forms; doub'le- 
fount'ed, having two sources— v.t, donb’le- 
tald, to gild with double coatings of gold: to 
gloze over.—double-glaz'ing, a double layer 
of glass in a window with an air-space 
between the layers to act as insulation.— adJ. 
doub'le-glazed'.—doub'le-Gloa'ter, Gloucester¬ 
shire clmse of extra richness.— adJs. doub'le- 
hand'ed, having two hands: two-handW; 
doub'le-head'ed, Jutving two heads; doub'le- 
heart'ed, treacherous.—double helix, the DNA 
molecule.— adJ. doub'le-bung, (of a window) hav- 
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ingt <9 and bottom aoshes each balanced by sash* 
cord and weights, so as to be capable of vertical 
movement in its own gro<ive.—-doaUe {aepaidy, 
second trad for the same offence.— tuUt- doab'le- 
joint'ed, hsfving jcdnts admitting smne degree o£ 
movement backward; doub'le<lIved', having two 
lives; doiib'le*loc!lted'. locked with two locks 
or bolts: lodked by two turns of the key. as 
in very few locks but many novels; donb'te* 
manned', furnished with twice the complement 
of men; douh'le-meaning', ambiguous.—Also n. 
— <u0. dottb'ie-mind'ad, undetermined, wavering. 
—doub'ie-inlnd'ednen.-wM(/r. doidt'l^mouth’d', 
speaking with contradictory voices; doub'le* 
n&'tured, having a twofold nature.— attf. and 
adv. dottb'ie-quick', at a pace approaching a 
run.— n. the double-<iuick pace.-Alouble salt, a 
salt whose crystals dissolve to give two different 
salts in solution.— v.t. doab'le*slui^' (Milt,), to 
double the darkness of.— doub'le>Aarp'. a note 
already sharp sharpened again by a semitone: 
a sign indicating tha.—adj. doub'le<Bliott'ed, of 
cannon, with double charge.—doub'le-shuff'le, 
a scraping movement made twice with each foot: 
a dance of such steps: a trick; doub'le-stopp'ing, 
playing on two stopped strings of an instrument 
at once.— adj, double-sto'rey, of a building, 
having two doors, tiers.—doub'le-stout', extra 
strong stout or porter.—doub'le-take, a second 
look impelled by surprise or admiration: de¬ 
layed reaction; doub'le-talk, talk that sounds to 
the purpose but amounts to nothing: ambiguous, 
deceptive talk; doub'le-think, the faculty of 
simultaneously harbouring two conflicting beliefs 
—coined by George Orwell in his Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (1949).— adj. doub'le-tongued', hav¬ 
ing two tongues or a cleft tongue: self-contra¬ 
dictory: deceitful.—doub'le-you, -u, (dub'l-u), 
the twenty-third letter of the alphabet (W, w). 
—double or quits (see quit); double up, to fold 
double: to bend over (as with laughter): to 
come at the double: to share with another. 
[O.Fr. doble —L. duplus, double— duo, two, and 
the root seen in Eng. fold, Gr. haploos.] 
double entendre, doo-bla-td-dr', n. a word or 
phrase with two meanings, one usually more or 
less indecent. [Fr. of 17th century, superseded 
now by (mot) d doubie entente.) 
doublet, dub’lit, n. a close-fitting garment for the 
upper part of the body—with hose, the typical 
masculine-dress in the 14th-17th c.: a thing that 
is repeated or duplicated: one of a pair, esp. 
one of two words orig. the same but varying in 
spelling and meaning, e.g. bahn, balsam, [O.Fr., 
dim. of double.) 

doubloon, dub-lddn', n. an obsolete Spanish gold 
coin, orig. - 2 pistoles. [Sp. dobUn, aug. of 
doble, double; sec double.] 
doubt, dowt, v.l. to be undecided in opinion: to 
be apprehensive (obs.). —v.r. to hold in doubt: 
to hesitate or scruple: to incline to believe 
with fear or hesitation: to distrust: to incline 
to think (esp. Scot.)-, to suspect (arch, also 
reJI.): to cause to doubt or fear (obs .).— 
It. uncertainty of opinion: suspicion: fear 
(obs.): thing doubtful or questioned (obs,): 
danger (Spens.). — atl). doubt'able.— adj. doubt'^ 
(Spens.), redoubted: feared: questioned. —it. 
doubt'er.— adj. doubt'ful, full of doubt: un¬ 
determined: subject to doubt: not clear: in¬ 
secure: suspicious: not confident.—n. a doubt¬ 
ful person or thing.— adv. doubt'fuUy.—it. 
dottbt'fnlneas. —it. and a4/. doubt'ing. — adv. 
doubt'ingly.— adj. doubt'lesa, free from doubt or 
(Shak.) fear.— adv. without doubt:, certainly: 
no doubt (often a mere concession of possibility). 
— adv. doiibt'leasly.—beyond doubt, cert^Iy): 
in doidrt, oot cerUua, undecided; no aom (see 
•o). (O.Fr. doitter—L. dbbildre, akin.fo Od/aus, 
doubtful, moving in two (duo) directions.) ^ 
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done, dddk, n. a variegated monkey in Cochin- 
CUna. JFr., from Cochin name.} 
douce, ddSs. adj- sweet (obs.): sober, pe ac e a ble, 
sedate (Seat.). — adv. douee'Iy.— ns. donce'MSSf 
doiiGet,dowaet(ddS',dbw'aff; o6s.),asweetditii: 
(in pi.) a deer’s testicles; doueanr (dSb-sidr’), 
sweetness of manner (obs.)'-. ' a compHment 
(arch,): a conciliatory present, bribe, or tip. 
[Fr. dom^douce, mild—L. dulcis, sweet.] 
douche, doosh, n. a jet of water directed upon qr 
into the body from a pipe: an apparatus for 
throwing it.— r./. to turn a douche upon. [Fr.,—- 
It. doccia, a water-pipe— L, ducire, to lead.] 
doucine, ddd-sin', (archit.) n. a cyma recta. [Fr.] 
dough, do. It. a mass of flour or meal moistened 
and kneaded, but not baked: money (sltuig).-^ 
It. dough'inesB.— acO. dough'y, like douidi: soft: 
of complexion, pallid, pasty (coll.).—-ad/. 
dough'-baked, half-baked, defective in intelu- 
gence.—dou^'-boy, boiled flour dumpling 
(U.S.): an American infantryman (mi/, rkuw).— 
adjs. dough'faced (U.S^), pliable, truckling; 
dougb'-kneaded (Milt.), soft.—dooga'iiut, sweet¬ 
ened dough fried in fat: an accelerating tube 
in the form of a toroid (nucleonics): a toroidal 
assembly of enriched fissile material for increas¬ 
ing locally the neutron intensity in a reactor for 
experimental purposes (nucleonics). [0.£. dUhi 
Ger. teig, O.N. deig, dough; cf. duff.] 
doughty, dow'ti, adj. able, strong: brave.— adv. 
dough'tily.—n. dougfa'tineas. (O.E. dyhlig, later 
dohtig, valiant— dugan, to be strong! Oer. 
tuchtig, able.] 

Douglas fir, dug'bsfur, n. a tali western American 
coniferous timber tree (Pseiuhtsuga Dtmglasli). 
[David Douglas (11^8-1834), who introduced it 
to Britain.] 

Doukhobor. See Dukhobot. 
doulociacy. See dulia. 
dououu See duma. 

doum-palm, dowm', dSam’-pam, n, an African 
palm (Hyphaene), with a branched stem, and a 
Truit with the taste of gingerbread.—^Also doom'-, 
dum'-palm. [Ar. doom, dim.) 
doup, dowp, (Scot.) n. the end of an egg-shell: 
the buttocks.—caa'dle-doup, a candle-end. [Cf. 
O.N. ^up, a hollow.] 

dour, door, (Scot.) adj. obstinate: sullen: grim.— 
n. dour'ness. [Apparently L. durus, hard.] 
doura. See durra. 

dourine, ddb-rin’, doo'ren, n, a contagious disease 
of horses due to a trypanosome. [Fr. dourln.) 
douroucouli, durukuli, doo-rdb-kdd'li, a. a night- 
ape, any monkey of the S. American gmius 
Nyctipithecus. [S. Amer. name.] 
douse, dowse, dows, v.t. to plunge into water.— 
v.i. to fall suddenly into water. [Cf. Sw. duasa, 
fall heavily; prob. from sound; cf. souse.] 
douse, dowse, dows, v.t. to strike: to strike or 
lower (a sail>— n. a heavy blow. [Prob. related 
to Old Du. dossen, to beat.] 
douse, dowse, dows, v.t. to put out, extinguish 
(esp. in the slang douse the gUm, put out the 
light).— n. dous'er, a shuttm for cutting off light 
in a cinema projector. [Perh. connected with 
dout, or with douue 01).] 

dout, dowt, v.t. to put out, extinguish.—u. dont'er. 
[do out.] 

douzepers, ddo’ss-pdr, n.pl. the twelve peers of 
Charlemagne, or similar group:—sing, doiueper, 
doucepere (^ns.), a champion, great knight or 
noble. [O.Fr. dmise pers, twelve peers.] 
dove, duv, n, a pigeon (esp. in comp., as ring-dove, 
turtle-dove, etc.): a word of endearment: an 
emblem eff innocence, gentleness, also of the 
Holy Spirit (Matt. iii. 16).—v./. to treat as a 
dove.—II. dove let, a small dove.—«<f. dove - 
like a dove: innocent—doiw'-«aioiH> a 
gtvyjsA b/utsi, pialash eolour; dava'eet, -eote, 
a small cot or box in which pigeons breed: a 
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pigeon-housew— iufjs. dove'-drawn {Shak^} drawn 
by doves; d(nre'<eyed, mcek-cyed.—dove'-bouse, 
a dovecot; dove’a'-foot, a name for some species 
of cranesbill (Geranium dissectum. Geranium 
midie, etc.); dove'tail, a tenon shaped like a 
dove’s spread tail, for fastening boards: a 
joint of alternate tenons and mortises of that 
shape.—^v.f. and v.i. to fit by, or as if by, dovetail. 
—dove'tailing.—doves and hawks, the concilia- 
tor^^ and aggressive parties in a political adminis¬ 
tration, or similarly opposing parties in any con¬ 
ditions where conflict of policy is involved, 
flutter the dove-cots, to disturb commonplace, 
conventional people, as the eagle would a dove¬ 
cot (see Shak., Cor. V. vi, 115). (O.E. dOfe, 
found only in the compound dkfe-doppa, a diving 
bird; Cer. taube.] 

dove, dov, (Scot.) v.i. to be half asleep or stupefied. 
— v.i. do'ver (Scot.), to snooze, doze.— v.t. to 
stun.—R. a snooze: a swoon: half-conscious¬ 
ness. [O.E. dojian, to be stupid.] 
dove, dov, U.S. pa.t. of dive, 
dovekie, duv’ki, n. the little auk or rotche: the 
black guillemot. (Dim. of dove.] 

Dover's powder, dd’varz pow’dir, n. a sudorific 
compounded of ipecacuanha root, opium and 
potassium sulphate. (First prescribed by Dr. 
Thomas Dover (1660-1742).] 
dow. See dhow. 

dow, dow, (obs. and Scots) v.i. to be good for i 
purpose: to avail: to be able:—3rd pers. sing, 
dow, dows; pa-t. docht, dought (dohht), dowed.— 
dow'na (neg.) cannot: cannot be bothered.— n. 
dow'na-do, powerlessness. [O.E. dugan.J 
dowager, dow'i-i»r, n- a widow with a dower or 
jointure: a title given to a widow to distinguish 
her from the wife of her husband's heir: an 
elderly woman of imposing appearance. [O.Fr. 
douagere —L.L. ddlarium, dower—L. dotire, to 
endow.] 

dowd, dowd, dowdy, dowd'i, ns. a woman who 
wears dull-looking clumsy ill-shaped clothes.— 
Also adJ. — adv. dowd'ily.—- r. dowd'iness.— adJ. 
dowd'yi^.—n. dowd'yism. [Origin unknown.] 
dowel, dow'al, n. a pin for fastening things together 
by fitting into a hole in each.— v.t. to fasten by 
means of dowels. —r.i. dow'el-joint; dow'el-pin; 
dow'ei-rod. [Prob. related to Cer. dobei, a plug.] 
dower, dow'ar, R. a jointure; a dowry: an endow¬ 
ment.— v.t. to bestow a dowry upon; to endow. 
— adJ. dow'able, that may be endowed.— odj. 
dow'erless.—dow'er-house, the house set apart 
for the widow. [O.Fr. douaire —L.L. ddlarium 
—L. ddtdre, to endow.] 

dowf, dowf, (Scot.) adj. dull, heavy, spiritless.— 

R. dowf'nesB. [Prob. O.N. daufr, deaf.], 
dowie, dow'i, (Scot.) adj. dull, low-spirited, sad: 

dismal. [Prob. O.E. dot, dull.] 
dowl, dowie, dowl, (Shak.) n. a portion of down in 
a feather: a piece of fluff. [Origin obscure.] 
dowlas, dow'hs, n. a coarse Nnen cloth. [From 
Daoulas or Doulas, near Brest, in Brittany.] 
down, down, n. soft feathers: a soft covering of 
fluffy hair.— adj. downed, filled or covered with 
down.— R. down’iness.— adj. down'y, covered with 
or made of down: like down: knowing (sfang). 
—down'-bed; 'down'-quilt.—the downy (old 
slang), bed.—^The spellings dowlne, ^wlney 
(Shak.)show confusion with dowl. [O.N. diinn; 
Ger. daune, dune.] 

down, down, n. a bank of sand thrown up by the 
sea (same as dune): a treeless upland: (inp/.)an 
undulating upland tract of pasture-land, esp. in 

S. E. England (the Downs) also the roadstead off 
E. Kent.— n. down land. [O.E. ddn, a hill—Celt. 
dun.] 

down, down, adv. (passing into adj. in predicative 
use), to a lower position, level or state: away 
from a centre (cgpitai, great town, university, 
etc.): southward: to leeward: in a low or 


lowered position or state: below: on.tx to the 
ground: downstairs: under the surface: from 
earlier to later times: to a further stage in a 
series: from greater to less (in size, grain, 
activity, intensity, etc.): to a standstill, ex¬ 
haustion, or conclusion: to a final state of 
defeid, subjection, silence, etc.: in a fallen state: 
in adversity: at a disadvantage: ill: behind¬ 
hand: in writing or record, in black and white: 
in flood: on the spot, in cash: in readiness to 
pounce: in a state of alert awareness and under¬ 
standing: in watchful opposition or hostility 
(with OR, <9 or).-'-A1so elliptically, passing into 
an interjection or verb by omission of go, come, 
put, etc., often followed by with. — adj. going, 
reaching, or directed towards a lower position 
or level: depressed: low.— ^rep. in a descent 
along, through, or by: to or in a lower position 
on or in: along in the direction of the current: 
along.—R. a descent: a low place: a reverse of 
fortune: an act of throwing or putting down: a 
tendency to be down on one.— v.t. to knock, 
throw or set down: to put down, overthrow: to 
dispirit.— advs. down'ward, down'wards (‘Wardis)), 
from higher to lower: from source to outlet: 
from more ancient to modern: in the lower 
part.— adj. down'ward.— adv. down'wardiy.— n. 
down'wardness, a sinking tendency: a state of 
being low.— a^. down'-and-out', at the end of 
one’s resources.—Also ns. down'-and-out'(er). 
— adj. down'-at-heel', having the back of the 
shoe trodden down: generally shabby.—down'- 
beat, a downward movement of the conductor’s 
baton: an accented beat; down'bow (mus.), a 
movement of bow over strings beginning at the 
nut end.— adj. down'cast, dejected. —r. a current 
of air into a mine: a shaft carrying it (down'- 
cast-shaft'): a downward throw: a downthrow. 
—down'-come, a fall, ruin: a heavy pour of 
rain; down'-draught, a current of air downwards; 
down'-east'er, one living down east from the 
speaker, a New Englander, and esp. an inhabi¬ 
tant of M ainc; down 'fall, fall, failure, humiliation, 
rum: a falling down, as of rain.— adjs. down'- 
fallen, ru.ned; down'-going.—down-go'ing (or 
down')', down'grade, a downward slope or 
course.— adj. and adv. downhill.— v.t. |p reduce 
m status: to belittle, underrate.— ai0i down'- 
gyved (Shak.), hanging down like fetters.— 
down'-haul, a rope by which a jib, etc., is hauled 
down when set.— adJs. down'-heart'ed, dejected; 
down'hill, descending, sloping.—Also n. — adv. 
downhill'.—down'-line, the line of a railway 
leading from the capital, or other important 
centre, to the provinces.— adj. down'looked 
(Dryden), downcast, gloomy.—down'-ly'ing 
(dial.), time of retiring to rest: a woman's lying- 
in.— adv. and adj. down'most, superlative of 
t/owR.—down'pour, a heavy fall of rain, etc.— 
adv. down'right (obs.), perpendicular: in plain 
terms: utterly.— adj. plain-spoken: brusque: 
utter, out-and-out (as in downright madness). — 
down'rightness; down'rush, a rushing down (as 
of gas, hot air, etc.); down'-sett'ing, a setting 
down, a snub; down'-sitt'ing, sitting down, 
time of rest (Ps. cxxxix, 2): a sitting, session 
(Scot.): a settlement, establishment (esp. by 
marriage; Scot.). — advs. down'stage', towards 
the footlights (also adj.)‘, downstairs', in, or 
towards, a lower storey.— adj. down'staiKs).— n. 
a position downstairs.— adv. downstream', with 
the current.— adj. down'stream, further down the 
stream: going with the current.—down'stroke, 
a downward line made by the pen in writing.— 
adj. down'-thc-linc, of a ballet-dancer, incon- 
splculously placed, unimportant.—down'-throw, 
act of throwing down, state of being thrown 
down: the amount of vertical displacement of 
the relatively lowered strata at a fault (geo/.).— 
v.i. down'-tools', to strike.— adJ. and adv. down'- 
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torn', in or towards the lower pert or (CA.5.) the 
business end shopping centre of the town.— 
down'-traint a railway train proceeding from 
the chief! terminus.—downVtiod, •traddea, 
trampled on: tyrannised over.—down'tam, 
downward trend, decline.—down easi^(|C/.5.), in 
or into Maine and adjoining parts of New 
England; down in the mouth, in low spirits; 
down on one’s luck, in ill-luck; down south, in 
the southern states; down to the ground {coll.), 
completely; down town, in or towards the 
centre of a town; down under, at the antipodes; 
down with, put down: swallow; go dowmiill, to 
deteriorate (in health, prosperity, morality); go 
down with, be acceptable to: contract (illness); 
up and down, often merely to and fro. (M.E. 
a-dowa, adun—O.E. of d&ne, from the hill (dat. 
case of dun, hill; see foregoing and adown).] 
downs. See dow (2). 

Downing Street, down’ing, the street in London 
where the Prime Minister’s official residence is, 
as well as the Foreign and Commonwealth Office: 
the government. 

dowry, dow’rl, n. the property which a woman 
brings to her husband at marriage—sometimes 
used for dower: sometimes a gift given to or for 
a wife at marriage: a natural endowment. [See 
dower.] 

dowse, dows, v.t. and v.i. See douse. > 

dowse, dowz, v.l. to use the divining-rod.—n. 
dows'er, a water-diviner. [Origin unknown.] 
doxographer, doks~og'r»-for, it. a compiler of 
opinions of philosophers.— ns. doxog'raphy; 
doxol'ogy, a hymn or liturgical formula ascribing 
glory to God. [Or. doxa, opinion, reputation, 
Slory, grapheitt, write, legein, speak, logos, 
discourse.] 

doxy, dok'si, n. a mistress (Shak.): a woman of 
loose character. [Orimn unknown.] 
doxy, dok'si, n. opinion—‘Orthodoxy’, said 
Warburton, ‘is my doxy—^heterodoxy is another 
man’s doxy’. [Gr. doxa, opinion.] 
doyen, doi'sn, dw&-ya, n. dean, senior member (of 
an academy, diplomatic corps, class, profession, 
etc.):—fem. doyenne {dol-en’, dwa-yen). [Fr.,— 
L. decanus.] 
doyley. See doUy. 

doze, dox, v.i. to sleep lightly, or to be half-asleep: 
to be in a dull or stupefied state.— v.t. to spend in 
drowsiness (with away). — n. a short light sleep.— 
adJ. dSzed, drowsy.—v.l. dS'zen {Scot.), to 
stuprfy.—v.i. to become stupefied.— ns. d&'zer; 
dfi'ziness; dO'zing.— adJ. dd'zy, drowsy: begin¬ 
ning to decay. [Cf. O.N. dOsa, Dan. ddse, to 
dose.] 

dozen, dux'n, n. a set of twelve:— pi. dozen, when 
preceded bv a numeral, otherwise dozens.— adj. 
doz'enth.—half-a-dozen, six.—baker’s, devil’s, 
long, dozen, thirteen; daily dozen (see daily); 
round dozen, full dozen. [O.Fr. dozeine —L. 
duodecim {duo, two, and decern, ten), and neut. pi. 
ending -Pna (Cf. Sp. docena).] 
drab, drab, n. a low, sluttish woman: a whore.— 
v.i. to associate with drabs.— ns. drabb'er, one 
who herds with drabs; drabb'iness.—odfs. drabb'- 
ish, drabb'y, sluttish. [Poss. Gael, drabag; Ir. 
drabog, slut; or L.G. drabbe, dirt.] 
drab, drab, n. thick, strong, grey cloth: a grey or 
dull-brown colour, perh. from the muddy colour 
of undyed wool: uninteresting unvaried dull¬ 
ness.—of the colour of drab: dull and 
monotonous.— n. drabb'et, a coarse linen fabric 
used for smock-frocks.—Also drabette'.— adv. 
drab'ly.— n. drab'ness. [Perh. rr. drap, cloth— 
L.L. drappus, prob. Cmc.; see drape.] 
drabble, drab'l, v.t. to besmear, bedraggle.-^, 
drabbiing, a manner of fishing for barbels with 
a rod and long line passed through a piece of 
lead.—n. drabb'ler, drab'ler, an additional piece 
of canvas, laced to the bottom of the bonnet of a 
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sail, to give it greater depth. [L. Ger. dinaMe/n, 
to wade gbout.) 

Dracana, drd-si'na, k. the dragon-tree genus. 
[L.L. dracaena, a sbe-dragoih—Gr. drakalna, 
fem. of drakdn, dragon.] 
drachm, dram.'n. a drachma: a dram, 
drachma, drac'jna, n. an ancient Greek weight, 
and a silver coin of different values: a modem 
Greek franc:— pi. dracb'mas, drach'mae {•mi) 
drach'nmi {-mi). [Gr. drachmi — drassestkal, to 
grasp with the hand.] 

Draco, drS’kd, n. the Dragon, a northern constella¬ 
tion: a dragon-lizard.—od/, draconian {drtk-, 
drak-i'nl^zn), draconic {-on'ik), of, of the nature 
of, a dragon.— ns. draconites {drak-9-ni’tSz), a 
recious stone fabled to come from a dragon’s 
rain; dracontiasis {drak-zn-tVs-sis), Guinea- 
worm disease; Dracoatium (dra-kon'shi-zm), a 
S. American araceous genus once of medical 
repute; Dracunculue(dra-AciOTgA;'u-/ar), the green 
dragon genus of Araceae; dracunculus, the 
dragonet: the Guinea-worm. [L. dracd, •dnis, 
and Gr. drakon, -onios, a dragon or snake, dims. 
L. dracunculus, Gr. drakontlon, prob. frbm the 
root of Gr. derkestkai, to look*] 

Draconian, drz- or dra-ko'ni-zn, Dracontic 
{•kont'ik), adjs. extremely severe, as the laws of 
Draco (Gr. Drakdn), archon at Athens 621 B.c. 
—n. Draconism {drak'zn-izm). 
drad, drad, {Spens.) pa.t. and pa.p. of dread.— 
adJ. {Spens.) dread. 

draff, drqf, n. dregs: the refuse of malt after 
brewing.— adjs. drail'ish, drafl'y, worthless. 
[Prob. related to Du. draf, Ger. trdber.) 
draft, drdfl. n. anything drawn: the selecting of a 
smaller body (of men, animals, things) from a 
larger: the body so selected (esp. mil.): a 
member of it: conscription ((/.5.): an order for 
the payment of money: a demand (upon re¬ 
sources, credulity, patience, etc.): a plan: a 
prelimina^ sketch: (occasional and U.S.) a 
draught (in various senses).—v.r. to draw an 
outline of: to draw up in preliminary form: to 
draw off: to detach.— ns, draftee', a conscript; 
draft'er, draught'er, one who drafts: a draught- 
horse.—^raft'-bar, a draw-bar.—draft'-horac, 
draft'-ox, drafts, drafts'man, drafts'mansbip (see 
draught), [draught.] 

drag, drag, v.t. to draw by force: to draw slowly: 
to pull roughly and violently: to trail: to explore 
wi^ a drag-net or hook: to apply a drag to.— 
v.i. to hang so as to trail on the ground: to be 
forcibly drawn along: to move slowly and 
heavily: to lag: to give the feeling of being 
unduly slow or tedious:-^r.p. dragg'ing; pa.t., 
pa.p. dragged.— n. anything dragged: an act of 
dragging: a dragging effect: the component of 
the aerodynamic force on an aircraft that lies 
along the longitudinal axis {aero.): a net or 
hook for Bragging along to catch things under 
water: a heavy harrow: a device for guiding 
wood to the saw: a car, lorry or wagon {slang): 
a mail-coach: a long open carriage, with trans¬ 
verse or side seats: a contrivance for retarding a 
wheel, esp. an iron shoe that drags on the 
ground: any obstacle to progress: a tedious, 
dreary occupation or experience {slang): influ¬ 
ence, pull {O.S.): a trail of scent: an artificial 
scent dragged on the ground for foxhounds to 
follow: a short ‘draw’ on a cigarette {slang): 
a retarded motion of the cue-ball impacted by 
striking somewhat under the centre {billiards): 
transvestite clothing, now usu. women’s dress 
worn by a man {slang): a homosexuals’ party 
{slang). —n. drag'ster, a car for drag-racing.— 
drag'-bar, a draw-bar; dn«'-chain, a chain used 
as drag to a wheel: a chain for coupling railway 
v^icles; drag'hound, a foxhound trained to 
follow a' drag; drag'-hunt; drag'line, an exca¬ 
vating machine, crane-like in appearance, 
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moving on gttknlatnd tracks (or, walkkig drag- to make dry: to drfaik dry: to othaust .—vM to 

Mna, cm ‘tegs* having steel plates as ‘feet’), and flow off gradually: to part with liquid by flow¬ 
drawing towards its^ a bucket suspended from - ing, trickling ta dripping: to disdiarge.—n. a 

a tong jib; drag'-man, a fisherman who uses a watercourse: a diannel for escape of liquid: a 

drag-net; drag'-oet, a net to be dragud along ditch: a sewer: a drink' (s/ong): exhausting 

the bottom of water or the grouhd; drag race, expencUtuie.—a4^. drain'abic.—nr. drain'aga, act. 

a contest in acceleration, with standing start process, tnethod, or means of draining: mode of 

and qturter-mile course; drag'-ndng; drag'- discharge of water: the system of drains in a 

shot, a shot that imparts drag to a biiiiard-bail; town; drain'er, a device on which arttotes are 

draaa'man, the driver of a drag or coach.—drag placed to drain.—drain'age-basin, the area of 

one’s feet, to hang back deliberately in ctoing land that drains into one river; drain'aee-tiriie, 

something. [NoAi.—O.E. dragon or Cr.N. a tube for discharge of pas, etc.; drau'-pipe, 

draga.] a pipe to carry away waste water or raipwater: 

dragM, dl'd-zAd, Ji. a sweetmeat enclosing a drug, (in pi.; coll.) very narrow trousers; drain'- 

or a nut or fhiit, etc.: a chocolate drop: a tile; drain'-trap, a contrivance for preventing 

small silvered ball for decoratmg a cake. [Fr.] the escape of foul air from drains, while admit- 

draggle, drag'l, v.t. or v.i. to make or become wet ting water to them.—down the drain islang), gone 

and ditty, as by dragging along the ground: for good: wasted. [O.E. driahnlan.) 
to trail.-^acg'le-tau, a slut.— adf- wagg'le- drake, drdic. a. the male of the duck: a flat stone 
tailed. [Freq. of drag, and a doublet of drawl.] thrown so as to skip along the surface of water 

dragoman, drag'd-nan, n. an interpreter or guide in playing ducks and drakes (also drsike'stonri. 

in Eastern countries;—^/, drag'omans. (Fr., [Ety. obscure; cf. prov. Gcr. draak; O.H.O. 

from Ar. tarjuman — tarjama, to interpret.] antrahho, Ger. enterlch, the first element usually 

dragon, drag’sn, n. a fabulous winged scaly- explained as eend, end, anut, duck.] 
armoured fire-breathing monster, often a guar- drake, dreJi, n. a dragon: a fiery meteor: a 
dian of ueasure, ravaging a country when its beaked galley, or viking ship of war; an angler’s 
hoard is rifled: a fierce, intimidating, or watchful name for species of Ephemera. [O.E. draca, 

person: a paper kite: a dragon-lizard: applied dragon— E. draco.] 

to various plants, esp. Dracunculus .(green drani,</ram, a. a contraction of drachm: l/16thof 
dragon), and Dracontium; (with cap.), a an ounce, avoirdupois: formerly, with apothe- 
noithem constellation (Draco).— ns. drag'oness, caries, ith of an oz.: a small drink of alcoholic 
a she-dragon; drag'onet, a little dragon: a liquor: a tipple.—v.i. to drink a dram.—v.l. 
goby of the genus Callionymus.—v.t. drag'onise, to give a dram to.—dram'-drink'er; dram'-shop. 
-ize, to turn into a dragon: to watch like a (Through Fr. and L., from Gt.drachme. Sm 
dragon.— ad/s. drag 'onish, drag'onlike.— n. drag'- drachma. ] 

ooism, unremitting watchfulness.— adj. dragonnd drama, dram's, n. a story of life and action for 
idrag-o-ni’; her.), like a dragon in the hinder representation by actors: a composition in¬ 
part.—drag'on-fish, a dragonet: a fish of the tended to be represented on the stage: dramatic 
gietMS Pegasus; drag'onfly, a predaceous long- literature: theatrical entertainment: a dramatic 
bodied often brilliantly-coloured insect of the situation, or series of absorbing events.— ad/s. 
Odonata; drag'onbead, drag'on’s-head, a labiate dramat'ic idrs-mat'ik), -al, belonging to the 
garden plant (Dracocephalum) —from the shape drama: appropriate to or in the form of drama: 
of the corolla; dragon lizard, a small tree- with the force and vividness of the drama.— adv. 
dwelling E. Indian lizard (Droco) with parachute dramat'ically.— ns. dramat'icism; dramat'ics 
ofribsand skin: a S. American lizard (TAorictM-): (p/. treated as sing.), the acting, production, 
a monitor, esp. u species (Varanuskomodoensis) study of plays: show of excessive, exaggerated 
found in Komodo (in Indonesia), reaching 10 emotion {coll.). — adj. dramatis'able {.dram-), -z-. 
feet in length; drag'on-root {U.S.), an araceous —n. dramatisi'tira, -z-, the .act of dramatising: 
plant (Arisaema) or its tuberous root, used in the dramatised versioq of a novel or story.— v.i. 
medicine; drag'on’s-blood, a red resinous exu- d'ram'atise, -ize, to compose in, or turn into, the 
dation from the dragon-tree and many other form of a drama or play: to exaggerate the im- 
trees, used for colouring varnishes, etc.; drag'on- portance or emotional nature of.— n. dram'atist, 
stand'ard, a standard in. or bearing, the form of a writer of plays.—dram'atis persS'nae (-#), the 
a dragon; drag'on-tree', a great tree of the characters of a drama or play. (L.,— Gt. drSma, 
Canary Islands {Dracaena draco), of the dramatos — draein, to do.] 

Liiiaceae, remarkable for its resin (a variety of dramaturgy, dram's-tur-Ji, n. the principles of 
dragon’s blood), its growth in thickness like a dramatic composition: theatrical art.—lu. 
dicotyledon, and the great age it attains. (Fr.,— dram'aturg (Ger.), a member of a theatrical 
L. drac6, -onis —Gr. drakon, -ontos, perh.—root company who selects the repertoire and may 
drak, as in edrakon, aorist of derkesthai, to see assist in the arranging and production of the 
clearly.] * plays, compiling notes for the programme, etc.; 

dragomuide, dragsnSd’, n, the persecution of dram'aturge, dram'aturgist, a playwright.— ad/. 
French Protestants under Louis XIV by means of dramatur'gic. (Through Fr. from Gr. drSma- 
dragoons: any persecution by military means tourgid, dramatourgos, playwright— drSma, and 
(usu. in pi.). _(Fr., from dragon, dragoon.] ergon, a work.] 

dragoon, drs-foon’, n. an old fire-spitting musket: drammock, dram'ak, n. meal and water mixed raw. 
a mounted infantrynum armed with it {obs.y. a Also dramm'ach. [Cf. Gael, dranudf/g, a foul 
heavy cavalryman, as opp. to hussars and lancers mixture.] 

—surviving in the names of certain regiments.— drang nach ooten, drang nahh d'stan, (Ger; hist.) 
v.r. to compel by military bullying: to coerce.— eastward thrust—^policy of German exponsion- 
dragoon'-biid, the umbrella-bn’d. [Fr. dragon, ists. 

dragon, dragoon.] drank, drangk, pa.i. of drink, 

dragmaa. See drag. drant, drannt, drdnt, drSnt, {dial.) v.l. and v.r. to 

drail, drid, n. the iron bow of a plough from which drawl, to drone.—n. a droning tone, 
the traces draw: a piece of lead round the shank drap, drop, n. and v. Scots for drop.—n. drapp'ic, 
of the hook in fishing—v.i. to draggle. [Prob. a drapp'y, (Scot.) a little drop, esp. of spirits, 
combination of draggle and trail.] drap-de-B«^, dr&eb-ber-i, (obs.) it. a woollen 

drnia. tfi-dn, v.t. to draw off by degrees: to filter: cloth made in Beny, in France.—^Aiso at^. [Fr., 
to draw off water, sew^, or other liquid from: Berry cloth.] 

to fiiniish means of withdrawal of liquid from: drape, drdp, v.t. to cover as with cloth: to hang 
Jdte,Jdr; mS, Mr (her); mine; mSte,fljfi rnHie; mS6n,fdbl: dhen (then) 
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cloth ia folds cbout: (ntff.) to assome » casual 
sod sraoefUl pose,>~o. (V.S. and thttOn), a 
hanging at curtain.—odi. draped.— n. drip'er, 
a dmler in cloth and cloth goods.— a^. drtp'- 
eriad, draped.->-ii. drip'ery, cloth goods: hang- 
iim: the draper’s business: the representation 
of clothes and hanging folds of cloth (or/):— 
pi. draperies.— v.t. to drape.— ns. drapet {.drtm'if. 
Spent.), a cloth Govering; drapier. (drdp7*9r: 
oht.) a draper.—dn^ sniti a man’s suit with 
very long jacket and narrow trousers. [O.Fr. 
draper, to weave, dnpe, drapier, draper>->drap, 
cloth, prob. Gmc.; see drab.] 

drastic, dras'ilk, adj. forcible, powerful in action: 
violent: unsparing.— n. a severe purgative.— 
adv. dras'ticaily. [Gr. drastikos — drdeln, to act, 
to do.] 

drat, drat, v.t. a minced oath used to express 
vexation. [Aphetic from God rot.] 

dratchell, draeh'l, IfUal.) n. a slut. 

draught, drdft, n. drawing or pulling: a pull: 
attraction: the thing or quantity drawn: readi¬ 
ness for drawing from the cask: the act of 
drinking: the quantity drunk in one breath: a 
dose of liquor or medicine: outline of a picture, or 
a preliminary sketch or plan (usu. draft): that 
which is taken in a net by drawing: a chosen 
detachment of men (usu. draft): a current of air: 
the depth to which a ship sinks in the water: 
a move in a game (oi>r.): a thick disk used in the 
game of drau^ts: (in pi.) a game played by two 
persons moving draughtmen alternately on a 
chequered board: a cesspool or privy (Shak .).— 
v.t. to sketch out, make a preliminary plan of or 
attempt at (also draft): occasionally for draft 
in sense of draw off, set apart from a larger 
body.— n. draught'iness.—od}. draught'y, full of 
draughts or currents of air.—draught'-animal, 
-horse, -ox, etc., one used for drawing heavy 
loads; draught'board, a chessboard used for 
playing draughts; draught'-en'gine, the engine 
over the sh^ of a coal-pit.— n.pl. drau^t'- 
hooks, large iron hooks fixed on the cheeks of a 
cannon-carriage.—dranght'-house (B.), a sink, 
privy; draugte'man, a piece used for playing 
drau^ts; <hanght'-net, a drag-net; dnui^t'- 
screen, a screen for warding off a current of air; 
draiights'man, a piece used in playing draughts; 
one skilled or employed in drawing: one who 
draughts or draws up documents (in this sense 
usually draftsman).—feel the dnuqdit Cfig.), to 
be unpleasantly conscious of difficult conditions, 
esp. economic; on draught, of liquor, sold from 
the cask. [O.E. draht-^ragan, to draw; see 
drag, draw.] 

drave, drav, old pa.t. of ^ive. 

Dravidian, dre-vId'i-eH, adJ. belonging to a dark, 
long-headed, wavy-haired race of me Deccan: 
belonging to a group of languages in Southern 
India, including Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, 
Telu^, etc.—^Also n. (Sans. DrOvida, an ancient 
province of Southern India.] 

draw, dro, v.t. to pull: to drag: to pull along; 
to bring forcibly towards or after one: to pull 
into position: to pull back: to pull back the 
string of: to pull together or awry: to take at 
random from a number: to entfce, attract: to 
coax into giving information: to stimulate to 
self-expression (usu. draw out): to inhale: to 
takeout: to unsheathe: to withdraw: to cause 
CO flow out: to evoke or bring out by some 
artifice: to extract by pulling: to extract the 
essence of: to eviscerate: to pull through a 
small hole, as in making wire: to deduce: to 
lengthen: to extend to the ftiil length: to force 
to appear (as a badger from its hole): to receive 
or take from a source or non: to demand by a 
draft: to get by lot: to trace: to construct in 
linear form: to make a picture of, by lines 
drawn: to describe: to put into shi^, frame: 


to write out (as a cheque): to require as depth 
of water for floating: to finish without winning 
or losing: to glance {cricket). — v.l. to pull: to 
practise drawing: to move: to make one’s way, 
betake oneself: to resort: to approach: to 
make a draught: to allow a free current: to act 
as drawer: to draw a card, a sword, lots: to 
infuse: toendaganievrithoutwinniiigor4o8ing: 
—pa.t. drew, drdS; pa.p. drawn.—w. the act of 
drawing: assignment by lot, as of prizes, 
opponents in a game: anything drawn: a 
drawn or undecided game: an attraction: a 
-drawer (of a chest of drawers; U.S.). — at^. 
draw'able.— ns. drawee', the person pn whom a 
bill of exchange is drawn; draw'er, he or that 
which draws: one who draws beer or fetches 
liquor in a tavern: {drdr) a thing drawn out. as 
the sliding box in a cheat of drawers: (in pi.) a 
close undergarment for the lower part of the 
body and the legs; draw'ing, the art of repre¬ 
senting objects or forms by lines drawn, shading, 
etc.: a picture in lines: an assigning by lot: act 
of pulling, etc.— adj. drawn, pulM together: 
closed: neither won nor lost: unsheathed: 
eviscerated: strained, tense: etiolated.—draw'- 
back, a disadvantage: a receiving back some 
part of the duty on goods on their exportation; 
draw'-bar, a sliding bar: a bar used in coupliim 
railway vehicles (also drag-, draught-bar); draw- 
boy, the boy who pulls the cords of the harness 
in figure-weaving: a mechanical device for this 
purpose; draw'bridge, a bridge that can he 
drawn up or let down at pleasure: bridge played 
by two persons, with two dummy himds, not 
exposed; draw'-gear, the apparatus by which 
railway-cars are coupted; draw'ing-boaid, a slab 
on which paper can be pinned for drawing on; 
draw'ing-frame, a madiine in which carded wool, 
cotton, or the like isilrawn out fine; draw'ing- 
knife, a knife with a handle at each end, used by 
a cooper for shaving hoops by drawing it towards 
him; draw'rag-mas'ter; draw'ing-paper; drawf- 
ing-pen; dnw'ing-pencil; draw'iag-pin, a short 
broad-headed pin for fastening paper to a 
drawing-board; draw'ing-room, m engineering, 
a room where plans and patterns are drawn 
(see also separate article); draw'ing-taUe, a 
table which can be extended in length by drawing 
out sliding leaves; draw'-net (same as drag-net); 
drawn'-(thread') work, ornamental work done by 
pulling out some of the threads of a fabric; 
draw'-plate, a plate supporting dies for drawing 
wire or tubing; draw'-sheet, a hospital sheet 
that can be drawn out frrmi under a patient; 
draw'-atring, a string, cord, etc., in a casing in, or 
threaded through, material, by which the 
material may be drawn or gathers up; draw'- 
tube, a tube sliding within another, as in a form 
of telescope; draw'-weil, a well from which 
water is drawn up by a bucket and apparatus.— 
at daggers drawn, openly hostile; draw a bead on 
(see bead); draw a blank, to get a lottery ticket 
that wins no prize: to get no result; draw a 
cover (covert), to send the hounds into a cover 
to frighten out a fox; draw blank, to do so, but 
find no fox; draw back, to recoil: to withdraw; 
draw, hang, and quarter (see hang); draw in, to 
reduce, contract: to become shorter; draw it 
fine, to be too precise; draw it mild (pott.), rrihun 
from exaggeration; draw near, to approach; 
draw oil, to cause to flow from a barrel, etc.: 
to withdraw; draw <m, to approach; to pull on; 
draw on, upon, to make a draught upon: to 
make a demand upon (one’s credulity, patience, 
resources): to draw one’s sword, pistol, against; 
draw on one's imagination, to make imaginative 
or lying statements; draw on one’s memory, to 
try to remember; to make use of what one 
remembers; draw out, to leave the place (of an 
army, etc.): to lengthen: to entice into talk and 


Neutral vowels in unaecented syllables: el'»-m»nt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vili 
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$elf-expreutont 4nw (ciat to slacken need, to 
stop: draw itunipi* end a game of cricket Iw 
removing die wjdkeis; draw the doth, board, 
table (arch.), clear up after a meal; tow tbe 
line, to fix a limit; tow the long-bow (see long); 
tow the teeth of, to render harmless; tow 
to a bead, to mature; draw up, to form In 
regular order: to compose, put into shape: to 
stop; in towing, correctly drawn; out of 
drawing, inaccurately drawn, or drawn in viola¬ 
tion of the principles of drawing; out of the 
t<H> tower, of top grade, esp. socially. [O.E. 
dragon; cf. drag.] 

Drawcansir. drd-kan’sar, it. a blustering bully. 
[Draweanslr (parodying Dryden’s Abnamar), 
who 'kills ’em all on both sides’ in Buckingham’s 
itsAeorsa/(performed 1671).] 
drawingroom, drdUng-rdbm, n. a room to which 
the company withdraws after dinner: a recep¬ 
tion of company at court: a private compart¬ 
ment of a 'parlor-car’ (U.S.). — adj. suitable for 
the drawingroom. {Orig. withtowing-room.] 
towl, drdt, v.l, to dawdle (obs.): to speak in a 
slow lengthened tone.— v.t, to utter in a slow and 
sleepy manner.—n. a slow, lengthened utter¬ 
ance.— n, drawl'er.— ady. drawl'ingly.— n. drawi'- 
ingnen. (Connected with draw.] 
town, drdn, pa.p. of draw, and aiff. 
dray, drd. n. a low strong cart for heavy goods: 
a timber sledge: that which is dragged or drawn. 
— n. toy'age.—dray'-horse; dray'man; dray'- 
piough. [Cf. O.E. drrge, drag-net— dragon, to 
draw; see drag, draw.] 
dray. Same as drey. 

draxd, draz'l, (dial.) n. a slut. (Origin unknown.] 
dread, dred, n. great fear: awe: an object of 
fear or awe: fury (Spens.).—dreaded; in¬ 
spiring great fear or awe.— v.t. to fear greatly: 
to reverence: to cause to fear, to affright (obs.). 
— n. dread'er.— adj. dread'ful, orig., full of 
dread: produdng great fear or awe: terrible; 
very bad, unpleasant (coll.). — adv. dread'fully.— 
n. toad'fulnto.— adi- dread'less.— adv. (Spens.) 
doubtless.— adv. dread'lewly.— n. drMd'lesB- 
ness.— adv. dnad'ly.^—dread'nongbt, dread'- 
naught, one who dreads nothing; hence, a 
thick cloth or garment thereof: a powerful type 
of battleship or battle-cruiser (dating from 
1905-6).—penny dreadful, a cheap sensational 
serial or tale. (M.E. dreden —O.E. ondridan, 
to fear; O.N. ondrida, O.H.G. intratan, to be 
afraid.] 

dream, drim, (obs.) n. joy: mirth: minstrelsy: 
music: sound.—drcam'hole, a hole in the wall 
of a steeple, tower, etc., for admitting.light. 
(O.E. driam, joy, mirth.] 
dmm, drim, n. a train of thoughts and fancies 
during sleep, a vision: something only imagin- 
, ary: a distant hope or ideal, probably unattain¬ 
able.— v.l. to fancy things during sleep: to 
think idly (with of): to think (of) as possible, 
comemplate as imaginably possible.—v.f. to see 
or imagine in, or as in, a dream ;—pa.r. and 

pa. p. dtomed or dreamt, dremt. — ns. dream'er; 
drmmi'wry, a place favourable to dreams: dream¬ 
like fancies.— adj. dream'ful (Tenn.), dreamy.— 

adv. dream'ily.— n. dream'iness.—n. and adj. 
dream'ing.— adv. dream'ingly.— adj. dream'less. 
— adv. toam'lessly.— n. drcam'lessnesa.— adJ. 
dream'y, full of dreams: given to dreaming: 
appropriate to dreams: dream-like: lovely 
(cm/.).— dream'boat (slang), someone wonderful 
and desirable—^usu. of the opposite sex; dream'- 
kuid, the land of dreams, reverie, or imagination; 
Aream'whilc, the duration of a dream; dream'- 
wmM, a world W illusions.'—dream up, to plan 
in the mind, often unrealistically. [M.E. dream, 
drdm; perh. the same word as the foregoing.] 

toary, ttrir'i, adj. gloomy: cheerless.— tujj. 
drear, dreary.—n. (Spens. dreare, drere) dreari¬ 


ness: gloom: mishap: stroke.—nr.drear'ihaad, 
drear'imait, drear'into, drear'ing (all Spens.), 
toar'ttood.— adv. drear'ily.—<»(/. drear'iaome, 
desolate, forlorn. (O.E. driortg, mournful, 
bloody—i/rdor, gore.] 

dredge, tkej, n. a bag-net for dragging along the 
bottom to take oysters, biological specimens, 
mud, etc.: a machine for deepening a harbour, 
canal, river, etc., for excavating under water or 
on land, or for raising alluvml deposits and 
washing them for minerals, by means of buckets 
on an endless chain, pumps, grabs, or other 
devices.— v.t. to gather, explore, or deepen with 
a dredge.—n. dredg'er, one who dredges: a 
machine for dredging: a boat, ship, or raft 
equipped for dredging. [Conn, with drag, draw.] 
dredge, drej, v.t. to sprinkle.— ns. ^edg'er, 
dredge'-box, dredg'ing-box, a vessel with per¬ 
forated lid for dredging. (O.Fr. dragie, sugar¬ 
plum—Gr. tragimata, dessert.] 
wee, dri, (Scot.) v.t. to endure, bear.—dree one's 
weird, to undergo one’s destiny. [O.E. driogan, 
suffer, accomplish.] 

dregs, dregs, n,pl. impurities in liquor that fall 
to' the bottom, the grounds: dross: the vilest 
part of anything.— n. dregg'iness.— adj. dregg'y, 
containing dregs: muddy: foul. [O.N. togg.] 
dreich, drihh, (Scot.) adj. long drawn out: tedious: 
dreary. [See dree.] 

dreikanter, drVkan-ter, n. a pebble faceted by 
wind-blown sand, properly having three faces: 
— pi. drei'kanter(B). [Gcr. dreikant, solid angle 
— drei, three, kante, edge.] 
drench, drench, drensh, v.t. to fill with drink or 
liquid; to wet thoroughly: to soak: to physic 
by force; to drown (obs.). —v.i. (obs.) to drown. 
— n. a draught: dose of physic forced down the 
throat.— H. drench’er. [O.E. drencan, to cause 
to drink (drincan, to drink), drenc, drink, drown¬ 
ing; Ger. trdnken, to soak. See drink.] 
drent, drent (Spens.), obsolete pa.p. of drench, 
to drown. 

drepanium, dri-pS'ni-»m, n, a cymose inflorescence 
in which each daughter axis is on the same 
side of its parent axis, and all in one plane. 
[Latinised from Gr. depranion, dim. of drepanon, 
a reaping-hook.] 

drere, dreryhead, etc. Spenserian forms of drear, 
etc. 

Dresden, (china, porcelain, ware), dres'dsn, fine 
decorated china made in Saxony (Royal Saxon 
porcelain factory established at Meissen, 1710). 
dress, dres, v.t. to straighten: to flatten: to 
smooth: to erect: to set in order; to primere: 
to draw (fowl): to manure: to add seasoning to 
(food): to finish or trim: to treat: to tend; to 
apply suitable mateilals to: to clothe: to adorn: 
to treat with severity: to chide: to thrash.— v.i. 
to come into line: to put on clothes: to put on 
finer, more elaborate, or more formal clothes: 
— pa.t. and pa.p. dressed, sometimes drest.— n. 
the covering or ornament of the body: a lady’s 
gown: manner of clothing: ceremonial or for¬ 
mal clothing.— adj. pertaining to evening dress. 
— ns. dress'er, one who dresses: a medical 
student who dresses wounds: a tirewoman: a 
person who assists an actor to dress in a theatre: 
a tool or machine for dressing: a table on which 
meat is dressed or prepared for use: a kitchen 
sideboard: a chest of drawers or dressing- 
table (C/.5.); dress'ing, dress or clothes: material 
applied to land, a wound, manufactured goods, 
etc.: matter used to give stiffness and gloss to 
cloth: sauce, stuffing, etc., used in preparing a 
dish for the table, etc.: an ornamental moulding: 
a thrashing.— ad), dress'y, fond of dress; showy: 
indicating care in dressing.—dress'-cir'cle, part 
of a theatre (usually the first ullery) intended 
for people in evening dress; orna'-coat, a fine 
black coat with narrow or cut-away skirts, worn 
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in fuU dnas.-^n.pl. di«ra'>g«odat cloths for 
making women's and children's gowns, frocks, 
etc.—diess'gaard (arch.), an arrangement of 
strings to pfroteot the rider’s dress from comact 
with a bteycle wheel; dress'-improver (obs.), a 
bustle; dress'ing-case, a case of toilet requisites; 
dress'ing-down, a severe scolding: a thrashing; 
dress'ing-gown, a loose garment used in dressing, 
or in deshabille; dress'ing-iacket, dress'ing- 
sack, a jacket worn by women in dressing; 
dress'ing'ioom; dress'ing-sta'tion, a place where 
wounded are collected and tended by members 
of a lield-ambulance; dress'ing>tft'blc; dress'- 
length, enough to make a dress; dress'maker. 
a person who makes dresses for women; dress'- 
reform, a late 19th-cent. movement seeking to 
make dress more practical; dress'-rehears'al, a 
full rehearsal in costume with everything as for 
the performance; dress'-shicld, a device to pro¬ 
tect the armpit of a dress ai^inst sweat; dress'- 
shirt', dress'-suit', dress'-tie', one for formal 
evening dress.—dress down, to handle with 
severity: to reprimand: to thrash; dressed day, 
formerly, the second day of a three days’ visit; 
dress up, to dress elaborately: to dress for a 
part: to masquerades to treat so as to make 
appear better, more interesting, etc., than it 
really is; evening dress, full dress, the costume 
prescribed by fashion for evening receptions, 
dinners, balls, etc. [O.Fr. dresser, to prepare— 
an inferred L-L. direciiare, to straighten; see 
direct.] 

dressage, dres'azh, n, training of a horse in deport¬ 
ment and response to controls. [Fr.] 
drest, drest, pa.t. and pa.p. of dress, 
drcvill, drev'il, (Spens.) it. a foul person. [Cf. 

M.Du. dreve/, scullion.] 
drew, droo, pa.t. of draw, 
drey, dray, dra, n. a squirrel’s nest. [Ety. dub.] 
drib, drib, (obs.) v.i. to trickle: to go little by 
little.— v.t. to let trickle; to take a little, iilch: 
to lead gradually: to shoot (an arrow) short 
or wide.—n. a drop: a trickle: a small quantity. 
— ns. dribb'er; drib'let, dribb'let, a drop: a 
trickle; a small quantity.—dribs and drabs, 
small quantities at a time. [Akin to drip.] 
dribble, drib'l, v.i. to fall in small drops: to drop 
quickly; to trickle; to slaver, as a child or an 
idiot.—v.i. to let fall in drops: to give out in 
small portions: to move the ball forward little 
by little, tricking opponents (football, hockey, 
etc.): to drib (archery', Shak .).—Also n. — n. 
dribb'ler. [Freq. of drib.] 
dried, drier, dries, driest. See dry. 
drift, drift, n. a driving: a drove (arch.): a heap 
of matter driven together, as snow: floating 
materials driven by water: a driving shower: 
a streaming movement; the direction in which 
a thing is driven; a slow current caused by the 
wind: leeway: passive travel with the current: 
abandonitaent to external influences: tendency: 
a cattle-track, drove-road: a pin or bar driven 
into a hole: adrift-net: a set of nets: the object 
aimed at: the meaning of words used: loose 
superfleial deposits, esp. glacial or fluvio- 
glacial (seal.): a horizontal or oblique excava¬ 
tion or passage (mi/t/ag): a ford (5./4/r/ca; from 
Du.).— v.t. to drive: to carry by drift: to cause 
or allow to drift: to pierce or tunnel.— v.i. to 
be floated along: to be driven into heaps: to 
leave things to circumstances: to wander around 
without any definite aim.— ns. drift'age, that 
which is drifted: the amount of deviation 
from a ship’s course due to leeway; drift'er, 
one who, or that which drifts: an aimless shift¬ 
less person: a fisherman or a fishing-boat that 
uses a drift-net.— adjs. drift'less, without drift; 
drift'y, full of or forming drifts.—drift'-anchor, 
an anchor for keeping the ship's head to the 
wind; drift'-bolt, a steel bolt used to drive out 


oUter bolts; drift'-icc, floatinp masses of Ice 
drifting before the wind; dnft'-land, an old 
tribute paid for the privlle^ of driving -cattle 
through a manor; drift'-mining, gold-mining by 
means of drifts in the gravel and detritus of 
old river-beds; drJft'-net, a net which is allowed 
to drift with the tide; drift'-sail, a sail immersed 
in the water, used for lessening the drift of a 
vessel during a storm; drift'-way, a road over 
which cattle are driven: drift (min.)', -drift'- 
weed, gulf-weed: tangle; seaweed thrown up 
on the beach; drift'-wood, wood drifted' by 
water. [M.E.; O.N. drift, snowdrift; root as 
drive.] 

drill, drii, v.t. to bore, pierce: to make with a 
drill: to exercise (soldiers, pupils, etc.) by re¬ 
peated practice: to sow in rows.— n. an instru¬ 
ment for boring stone, metal, teeth, or other 
hard substances, actuated by a kind of bow, 
by a brace, or otherwise: a large boring instru¬ 
ment used in mining: training exercise: a s|kII 
of it: a drill-master: a ridge withseed or growing 
plants on it (turnips, potatoes, etc.): the plants 
in such a row: the machine for sowing the seed 
in drill-husbandry: correct procedure or routine 
(coll.). —drill'-barrow, a grain-drill driven by 
hand; drill'-harrow, a harrow for working 
between drills; drill'-husbandry, the method of 
sowing seed in drills or rows; driiring-macbine', 
drill'ing-lathe, drill'-press, machines for boring 
with a drill or drills; drill'-master, one who 
teaches drill, one who trains in anything, esp. 
in a mechanical manner; drill'-plough, a plough 
for sowing grain in drills; drill'-sergeant, a 
sergeant who drills soldiers. [Prob. borrowed 
from Du. drillen, to bore; dril, drille, a borer; 
cf. thrill.] 

drill, dril, n. a W. African baboon, smaller than 
the mandrill. [Perh. a.W. African word.] 
drilling, dril'ing, n. a stout twilled linen or cotton 
cloth.—Also drill. [Ger. drillich, ticking—L. 
trilix, three-threaded; tres, tria, three, liclum, 
thread.] 

drily. Sm under dry. 

drii^, dringk, v.t. to swalfow as a liquid: to 
smoke (tobacco; obs.): to empty, as a glass, 
bowl, etc.; to absorb; to take in through the 
senses.—v.i. to swallow a liquid: to take intoxi¬ 
cating liquors to excess:— pr.p. driak'iBg; pa.t. 
drank, arch, drank; pa.p. drunk.— n. an act of 
drinking: a quantity drunk; something to be 
drunk: a beverage: intoxicating liquor.— adl. 
drink'able .— ns. dnnk'aUeiiess; drink'er, one 
who drinks: a tippler.— interj. drink'-hail, an 
Early Middle English reply to a pledge in drink¬ 
ing (waes hail, be healthy, or lucky, was answered 
with drinc hail, drink healthy or lucky— hall 
being O.N. adj. heill, not O.E. h&l). — n. drink'- 
ing.—Also adj. fit to drink: for drinking.— ns. 
drink'ing-bolbt; drink'ing-foun'tain; drink'ing- 
horn: drink'-mon 'ey, a gratuity, ostensibly given 
to buy liquor for drinking to the health of the 
giver; drink'-offering, an offering of wine, oil, 
blood, etc., to a god.—drink himself drank, to 
drink until he is drunk; drink in, to absorb 
(rain, etc.), as dry land does: to take in eagerly 
(something seen, said, etc.); drink off, to quaff 
wholly and at a gulp; drink the others under foe 
table, to continue drinkipg and remain (com¬ 
paratively) sober after the others have completely 
collapsed: drink to, drink to the health of, to 
drink wine, etc., with good wishes for one|^s 
health; drink up, to exhaust by drinking; in' 
drink, intoxicated; strong drink, alcoholic 
liquor; the drink, (slang) the sea.—See also 
drank. [O.E. drincan; Oer. trinken.] 
drip, drip, v.t. to fall in drops: to let foil drops.— 
v.t. to let fall in drops:— pr.p. dripp'ing; pa.t. 
and pu^. dripped— n. a falling in drops: that 
which falls in drops: the edge of a roof: a 
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device for a fiuid slowly and eondoo- 

oosly, etp: mte a vein of the body: the material 
so passed: a forceless person iskmg): drivel, 
tm. sentimental (sfong).—it. dripp'ing, that 
which foils in drops, as fot from meat in roasting. 
— attf. drip'-dry% (of a material or garment) 
which, when allowed to dry by dripping, re> 
ouires no, or little, ironing.—Also v.i., 
oripp'ing-pi^ a pan for receiving the dripping 
from roasting meat; drinting roast, a source 
of easy and continuous profit; drip'«stoae, a 
projecting moulding over doorways, etc., serving 
to throw off the rain; dripVtip {bot.) a prolonged 
leaf-tip, serving to shed rain.—ritht of drip, a 
right in law to let the drip from one’s roof 
fall on another's land. (O.E. dryppan — 
driopan.] 

drive, driv, v.t. to urge along: to hurry on: to 
control or guide the movements or operations 
of: to convey or carry in a carriage: to force 
in: to push briskly: to furnish motive power 
to: to urge, as a point of argument: to carry 
through, as a bargain: to impel: to compel: 
to send away with force, as a ball. esp. in golf, 
to play from the tee or with a driver, in cricket 
to hit strongly down the pitch, in tennis, to return 
forcibly underarm: to chase: to excavate (e.g. 
tunnel): to sort out (feathers) in a current of 
air.— V./. to control an engine, vehicle^ draught- 
animal, etc.: to press forward with violence: 
to be forced along, as a ship before the wind: 
to be driven: to go in a carriage: to aim or 
tend towards a point: to strike with a sword, 
the fist, etc. (with at): — pr.p. driv'ing; pa.t. 
drfive, arcA. drove, Spens. drive {driv); pa.p. 
driv'en.—n. an excursion in a carriage: a road 
for driving on, esp. the approach to a house 
within its own grounds: a driving stroke in 
games: impulse: impulsive force: power of 
lotting things done: the chasing of game to¬ 
wards the footers, or the sport so obtained, 
or the ground over which the game is driven: 
pushing sales by reducing prices: an organised 
campaign to attain any end: apparatus for 
driving.— a. driv'er, one who or that which 
drives, in all senses: a club used in golf to 
propel the ball from the teeing-ground.—drive'- 
iB, a refreshment halt, store, cinema, etc., where 
patrons are catered for while still remaining in 
their motor-cars.—Also —drive'way, a car¬ 
riage drive: a driving road; driv'ing-band, the 
band or strap that communicates motion from 
one machine, or part of a machine, to another; 
driv'iBgrbox, a box on which a driver sits; 
driv'ing-jmr, apparatus by which power is trans¬ 
mitted from shaft to shaft; driv'ing-shaft, a 
shaft from a driving-wheel communicating 
motion to machineiy; driving test, a test of 
ability to drive safely esp. an official and 
obligatory test; driv'ing-wiwei, a main wheel 
that communicates motion' to other wheels: 
one of the main wheels in a locomotive.— 
let drive, to aim a blow. [O.E. dri/an, to drive; 
Ger. treiboH, to push.} 

drivel, driv’l, v.i. to slaver like a child: to be 
foolrah: to speak like an idiot:— pr.p. driv'elling; 
pa.t. and pa.p. driv'elled.—n. slaver: nonsense. 
—n. driv'ellw. (M.E. drevelen, dravelen; O.E. 
dr«flian.) 

drixxlc, dnt7, v.i. to rain in smalt drops.— v.t. 
XShak.) ttr shed in small drops.—n. a small, 
light ramt—ad]. drizz'ly. [Freq. of M.E. 
dresen —O.E. driosan, to fall; Goth. driusan.\ 
driiger, drogher, drd’gar, n. a W. Indian coasting 
vessel, with long masts and lateen sails. [Du. 
droogen, to dry—orig. a vessel on which fish 
wm-e dried.) 

drogue, drug, n. the drag of boards, attached to 
the ehd of a harpoon-line, checking the progress 
of a running whale: a conical canvas sleeve 


open at both ends, used as one form td* sm- 
utchor, or to idieck the way of an aircraft, etc.: 
a para^ute ^used to reduce speed of a foiling 
object, e.g. one fired firom a descending space 
capsule: a funnel device On the end of the hose 
of a tanker aircraft: a wind-sock: an air target 
of similar shape. (Origin obscure.] « 
dioguet, dro-gy, n. a ribbed woollen dress fabric, 
a variety of rep. [Fr.; cf. drugget.] 
droich, drdhh, {Scot.) n. a dwarf.— tud. droich'y, 
dwarfish. [Sec dwarf.] 

droil, droil, v.i. to drudge. [Perh. Du. druilen, 
to loiter.] 

droit, drvki, (Eng. droit), n. right, legal claim. 
—dfoit aduiiaistratif {ad^miit-i-stra-t^, in 
France, administrative law; droit au travail (d 
tra-vd-y’), right to work; drmt des gens (dS zkd), 
international law; droit du seigneur {dase-nyter), 
same as Jus primae noctis (q.v.). [Fr.] 
drdle, drdl, n. a rogue, a knave.—a<(f. amusing: 
odd. [Fr.] 

droll, drdl, atd. odd: amusing: laughable.— n. 
one who excites mirth: a jester.—v.i. to practise 
drollery: to jest.—droll'ery, drollness: wag¬ 
gery: a comic show, picture, story: a jest: a 
puppet-show; droll'ing.— atfls. drdl'iA, rather 
droll.— adv. drolly {drdl'li). — n. droU'ness. [Fr. 
drdte, prob. from Du. drollig, odd~trold, a 
hobgoblin; cf. Ger. droll, a short thick person.] 
drome, drSm, {coll.) n. an aerodrome, 
dromedary, ^um'i-dzr-i, drom', n. a thoroughbred 
camel: a one-humped Arabian camel.— Spens. 
drom'edare. [O.Fr. dromedaire —L.L. drome- 
ddrius —Gr. dramas, dromados, running— dromos, 
a course, run.] 

dromond, drom’, drum'ond, n. a swift mediaeval 
ship of war.—Also drom'on. [O.Fr.,—L.L. 

dromo—onis —Byzantine Or. dromon — dromos, 
a running, dramein (aor.) to run.] 
dromophobia, drom-o-fd'bi-a, n. a morbid fear of 
crossing streets. [Gr. dromos, public walk, 
phobos, fear.] 

dbromos, drom'os, n. a Greek race-course: an 
entrance-passage or avenue, as to a subterranean 
tomb, etc.:— pi. drom'oi.— adJs. drom'ic, -al, 
pertaining to a race-course: basilican. [Gr.] 
drone, dron, n. the male of the honey-bee: one 
who lives on the labour of others, like the 
drone-bee: a lazy, idle fellow: a deep humming 
' sound: a bass-pipe of a bagpipe: its note: a 
pedal bass: the burden of a song: a mono¬ 
tonous speaker or speech; an aircraft piloted by 
remote control.— v.i. to emit a monotonous 
humming sound.— v.t. to utter with such a 
tone.— adj. dron'ish, like a drone: lazy, idle.— 
adv. dron'ishly.—n. dron'ishness.— a^. dron'y. 
drone'-pipe, a pipe producing a droning sound. 
[O.E. dran, bee, but the quantity of the a is 
doubtful, and relations obscure: perh.—Old 
Saxon.] 

drongo, drong’gd, n. any member of the family 
Dicruridae, glossy-black fork-tailed insect- 
catching birds of the Old World tropics; a 
nitwit, insignificant twerp {Austr. slang). —Also 
drong'o-shrike.—drong'o-CHck'oo, a cuckoo that 
resemblro a drongo. [From Malagasy.] 
irotA, drool, v.i. to slaver: to drivel: to show 
effusive or lascivious pleasure.— n. drivel, 
[drivel.] _ 

droome, droom, {Spens.) n. another form of 
drum'. 

droop, droop, v.t. to hang down: to grow weak 
or faint: to decline.— v.t. to let hang down.— 
n. a drooping position.— adv, droop'ingly. [O.N. 
driipa, to droop; see drop.] 
drop, drop, n. a small rounded blob of liquid 
that hani^ or falls at one time: a very small 
quantity of liquid ‘ anything hanging like a drop; 
a pendant: a round sweetmeat: a curtain 
dropped between acts (also drop'-cur'tain): (in pi. ) 
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drop 

■ medicine taken in drops: a fall: a vertical dropleutt dropp/an. to drop; Da, dn^, Ger« 
descent, difference of level: an umleatant sw* tTopft,\ 

prise; a tnp in the callows scaffold, the fail dnq^, droa'st, n. a morbid occiimuiatkm of 
of which dllows the criminal to drop: a device watery fhud in any part of the body.—ad|!r. 
for lowering goods into a ship’s hold— v.t. to drap'skai, drop'aied iShdk,\ affected with 
fall in drops: to let drops fall: to fall suddenly, dropsy. [Aphetk for bydrapsyt] 
steeply or sheer: to let oneself fhll gently: to Drasara, dros'»-ra, n. the sundw genus of Dros- 
sink; to lapse: to diminish: to subside mto a erd'ceoe, a family of insectivorous plants.— 
condition, come gradually to be: to come casu- <»(/• droseri'ceous. (Fern, of Gr. droseros, dewy 
ally or accidentally: to move slowly with the —drosos, dew.] 

tide— v.t. to let fall in drops: to let fall: to droshky, tb’osk'kl, droaky, dros’ki, n, a low four- 
let go, relinquish, abandon: to omit: to lower: wheeled open carriage used in Russia: a German 
to lay: to give birth to: to spot, bespatter, four-wheded cab. [Russ, drozkki.] 
sprinkle: to utter casually: to write and send drosometer, dros-om'l-t»r, n. an instrument for 
(a note) in an offhand manner: to set down, measuring dew. [Gr. drosos, dew, metron, 
part with: to cause to fall, e.g. by shooting; to measure.) 

hole, etc. (a ball): to score (a goal) with a drop- Drosophila, dros^f'l-la, n. a genus of small 
kick: to set down from a vehicle, a ship: to yellow fUes—fhiit-ilies—which breed in ferment- 
cease to associate with: to lose (a sum of ing fruit juices and are utilised in experiments 
money, a game as part of a contest): to cause in heredity. [Gr. drains, deW^moisture,pA{fee/M, 
to fall; to bring down by a shot:— pr.p. to love.) 

dropp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. dropped.— ns. drop'let, dross, dros, n. the scum of melting metals: waste 
a little drop; dropp’er, one who or that which matter: small or waste coal: refuse; rust: lucre, 
drops; a tube or contrivance for making liquid —n. drou'ineas.— adi- drod'y, like dross: im- 
issue in drops: a shoot that grows downward pure: worthless. [O.E. drds.] 
from a bulb and develops a new bulb (Awr.): a drought, drowt, dro^, Aowth (Scot. drSdtk), n. 
setter or dog that dro^ to earth on sighting dryness: want of rain or of water; a condition 
game; an artificial fly attached to the leader of atmosphere favourable to drying: thirst.— 
(also drop'fly): dropp'mg, that which is dropped: ns. droagn'inoss, drouth'iness.— adJs. droaght'y. 
(usu. in pi.) dung; dropp'le, a trickle.—Wv. dnwth'y, very dry: wanting rain: thirsty, 
drop'wise, 1^ drops.—drop'-d^ an apparatus {O.E. ardgaik, dryness— drUglan, to dry.} 
for dropping seed and manure into the soil drank, drook, drdSk, (Scot.) v.t. to dronch.—a. 
simultaneously; drop'-forging, the process of drouk'ing, droek'iag.— adi- drouk'U, drook'lt. 
shaping metal parts by forging between two Origin obseure; cf.O.N.driikim,tobedrowned; 
dies, one fixed to the hammer and the other Dan. drukm.] 

to the anvil of a steam or mechanical hammer; drove, drdr, pa.t. of drive.—<i. a number of 
drop'-goal (rugby), a goal secured by a drop- cattle, or other animals, driven— n. drov'er, 
kick; drop'-hamm'er, drop'-press, a swaging, one whose occupation is to drive cattle: a 
stamping, or forging machine; dropbead coupd, fishing boat, driner (Spens.). —drove'-road, an 
one whose top can be opened; drop'-duck old generally grassy tra^ us^ or once used by 
(rugby football), a kick made when the ball re- droves of cattle. [O.E. drdf, drffan, to drive.] 
bounds from the ground after dropping from drow, drow, (Sketland and Orkney) a form of 
the hand; drop'-£kt'er (U.S.), a letter potted troll (1). 

in any place merely for local delivery; drop'-act, drow, drow, (Scot.) n. a drizzling mist: a squall, 
a net suspended from a boom, to be suddenly [Origin obscure.) 

dropped on a passing shoal of fish; dropp'ieg- drown, drown, v.i. to die of suffocation in liquid. 

(fig- in Tennyson), a well supplied by water —v.r. to kill by suffocation in liquid: to sub¬ 
falling in drops from above.—oqi. drop'-ripe, so merge: to flood: toextin^ish: tomakeindis- 
ripe as to be ready to drop from the tree.—drop'- tinguishable or imperceptible.—udi. drowsd'ed 
scene, a drop-curtain; drop(pod)'-scone, a scone (Spens.; now illiterate)', drowned.— n. drown'er. 
made like a pancake; drop swene (Milt.), an — n. and adj. drown'ing. [M.E. sbrounen-, origin 
old medical name for amaurosis, literally trans- obscure; the word used in O.E. was tkruncnian.J 
lated from L. gutta serena; drop'-shot (tennis, drowse, drowz, v.l. to be heavy with sleep.— 
etc.), a ball made to drop close to the net; drop'- v./. to make heavy with sleep: to stupefy; to 
stone, a stalactitic calcite; drop'-wort, a species pass in a half-sleeping state.—n. a half-siroping 
of spiraea (S. Filipendula) with bead-like root state. *—hs. drows'ilie(a)d (Spens.), drowsiness, 
tubercles.—a drop in the backet, ocean, a quan- sleepiness—odv.drows'ily.—n. drows'ineaa.—odf. 
tity infinitesimal in proportion; at the drop of drom'y, sleepy: heavy; dull: inducing sleep, 
a hat, immediately: on the smallest provocation; [Apparentl]^ O.E. drastan, to be sluggi^; but 
drop a brick (see brick): drop a curtsy, to curtsy; not known between O.E. times and the 16th 
drop astern (naut.), to get left more and more century.] . 

behind; drop away, off, to dc^rt, disappear: drub, drub, v.r. to beat or thrash:— pr.p. drubb'- 
drop down, to sail, move, or row down a coast, ing; pa.t. and pa.p. drubbed.— n. drmtb'ing, a 
or down a river to the sea; drop in, to come, cudrolling. [Ar. daraba, to beat, bastinado— 
fall, set, etc. in casually, unintentionally, or one darb, a beating, has been suggested.] 
by one; drop off, to fall asleep: to become less, dracken, druk'en, (Scot.) ad}, drunken.—Used 
to diminish; drop on (drop down on), to single also as pa.p. of drink.— n. druck'onness. [O.N. 
out for reproof or an unpleasant task; drop drukkinn, pa.p. of drekka, to drink.) 
out, to disappear from one’s place: to withdraw, drudge, dnd* v./. to do dull, laborious or very 
esp. from an academic coune or from conven- mean work.—n. one who does heavy mono- 
tional life in society (n. drop'-out); droppmg tonous work: a slave: a menial servant: dull 
fire, unremitting irregular discharge of small- task-work.—lu. dradg'er; drudl'ery, dfudg'ism, 
arms; get the drop on one (U.S.), to be ready the work of a drudge: uninteresting toil: hard 
to shoot first; hence to have at a disadvantage; or humble labour.—odv. drudg'ingly. [Ety. un- 
let drop, to disclose inadvertently, or seemingiy known; perh. from root of O.E. driogan, to 
so; (Prince) Rupert’s Amps, drops of glass that perform, undergo.] 

have fallen in a melted state into cold water, and drag, drug, n. any substance used in the com- 
have assumed, a tadpt^like shape, the whole position of medicine: a substance used to 
falling to dust with a loud report if the point of stupefy or poison or for self-indulgence: an 
the tail be nipped off. [O.E. dropa, a drop, article that cannot be sold, generally owing to 
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overprodiKtioii.—v.r. to rout or season wlUi 
drugs: to administer a drug to: to dose to 
excess: to poison or stupefy with drugs.— v.t. 
to administer drugs or medicines; to take 
drugs, esp. narcotics, habituaily:—pr.p. drugg¬ 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. drugged.— ns. drugg'er, 
a druggist {obs.y. one who drugs; drugg'ist, 
one who d^s in drugs.—drug'-add'ict, dnig'- 
fiend, a habitual taker of drum; drug'-atore, 
(l/.S.) a chemist's shop (usually in America 
selling a variety of goods, including refresh¬ 
ments). [O.Fr. drogue, of uncertain origin.] 
drug, drug, (.Shak.) n. a form of drudge, 
drugget, drug'lt, n. a woven and felted coarse 
woollen fabric. [O.Fr. droguet.] 

Druid, droo'id, n. a priest among the ancient 
Celts of Britain, Gaul and Germany: a member 
of a beneiit society (founded I7S1), its lodges 
called groves: an Eisteddfod official:—/irm. 
Dru'ideM.— adjs- druid'ic, -al. — n. dru'idism, 
the doctrines which the Druids taught: the 
ceremonies they practised.—dmidical circle, a 
fanciful 18th-century name for a stone circle 
(not made by the Druids). [L. pi. druidae, from 
a Celtic stem druid-, whence O.lr. drai, Ir. and 
Gael, drool, magician.] 

drum, drum, n. an instrument of percussion, a 
skin stretched on a frame; anything shaped 
like a drum: the tympanum of the ear: the 
upright part of a cupola (archil.}: a cylinder, 
esp. a revolving cylinder: a cylindrical barrel: 
a bundle (Ausir.): formerly, a large and tumul¬ 
tuous evening party (said to be so called because 
rival hostesses vied with each other in beating 
up crowds of guests): a drumiish.— v.i. to beat 
a drum: to beat rhythmically: to solicit orders 
(U.S.}. — v.t. to expel by beat of drum: to 
summon: to impress by iteration:— pr.p. drum- 
m'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. drummed.— n. drumm'er, 
one who drums: a commercial traveller; a 
bush tramp (Austr.). —drum'flsh, any fish of the 
Siiaenidae-, drum'fire, massed artillery-fire with 
a rolling sound; drum'head, the head or skin 
of a drum: the top part of a capstan.— adj. 
(mil.) improvised in the field (see court-martial). 
—drum'-mi'jor, marching leader of a military 
band; drum majorette, a female who twirls a 
baton at the head of a marchini^ band; drum'- 
■tick, stick with which the drum is beaten: tibia 
of a dressed fowl.—beat the drum, indulge in 
publicity. [From a Cmc. root found in Du. 
from, Ger. trommel, a drumj prob. imit.] 
drum, drum, n. a ridge (in many place-names).— 
H. dmm'lin (geol.), a ridge formed under the 
ice-sheet of die Glacial Period (also drum). [Ir. 
and Gael, druim, back.] 

dmmMe, drum'bl, (Shak.) v.i. to be sluggish.— 
n. drum'blcdor, a dumbledore. 
dmmly, drum’ll, (Scot.) adj. turbid, muddy: 
gloomy. 

drammock, drum’tk. Same as drammock. 
Drummond light, drum'and lit, n. the limelight 
or oxy-bydrogen light invented by Captain T. 
Drummond (1797-1840). 

drunk, drungk, pa.p. and old-fashioned pa.t. of 
drink.—intoxicated (also y!g.): saturated.— 
A. drunken bout: a drunk person.— n. dmnk'ard, 
one who frequently drinks to excess; a habitual 
drinker.— a^. dnmk'en, given to excessive 
drinking: worthless, besotted; resulting from 
intoxication: (sometimes) drunk.— adv. drunk'- 
euly.— n. dronk'enness, intoxication: habitual 
intoxication. 

dnme, drddp, n. a fleshy fruit with a stone.—ndy. 
dmpi'ceoas, prodtwing or pertaining to drupes 
or stone-fruiU.—nr. drup'el, drupe'let, a little 
drupe, forming part of a fruit, as in the rasp¬ 
berry. [L. ^apa —Or. dryppS, an olive.] 
druse, drddz, a. a rock cavity lined with crystals 
—geolo^sts ittu. called a drusy cavity.— adl- 
JtUe, /ar; mt, hUr (her); mtne; m&ie, 


dm'sy, rough with, composed of. minute 
crystals: miarolitic. [Ger. arure—Cxech. drura, 
a piece of crystallised ore.] 
druxy, druk-si, adj. of timber, having decayed 
spots concealed healthy wood.—^Aiso drick'- 
SIC. [Origin unknown.] 

Drux, Druse, Druse, drooz, n. one of a remarkable 
people inhabiting chiefly a mountainous district 
m the south of Syria, with a peculiar religion 
interwoven from the Bible and the Koran.— 
adO. Drqs'ian. [Perh. from Darazi, an early 
exponent of the religion.] 
dry, dri, adj. without water or liquid, contained 
or adhering: free from, or deficient in, moisture, 
sap, rain: thirsty: out of water: failing to 
yield water, or milk, of other liquid; of a fruit, 
not fleshy: not green: unbuttered: not drawing 
blood; of wines, etc., free from sweetness and 
fruity flavour: legally forbidding the liquor 
trade: enforcing or subjected to prohibition: 
uninteresting: frigid, precise, formal: of 
humour, quiet, restrained, and unobtrusive: of 
manner, distantly unsympathetic:— comp, ih-i'er; 
superl. dri'est.— v.t. to free from or exhaust of 
water or moisture.— v.i. to become dry: to 
evaporate entirely:—pr.p. dry'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. dried; 3rd pers. sing. pr.t. dries.— n. a 
prohibitionist.— n. dri'er, dry'er, one who or 
that which dries: a machine for extracting 
moisture from cloth, grain, etc.: a drying agent 
for oils, paint, etc.— adv. dri'ly, dry'ly, in a dry 
manner.— n, and adJ. dry'ing.—dry'ish.— n. dry'- 
ness.—A. Dry'asdust, a character in the pre¬ 
fatory manner of some of Scott's novels: a 
dull, pedantic, learned person.—^Also adj. — v.t. 
dry'beat (Shak.), to drub, but without shedding 
blood.— n. dry'-bi'ble, a disease of horned 
cattle in which the third stomach, or bible, is 
very dry; dry bob, at Eton a boy who plays 
cricket, football, etc.—opp. to the wet bob, who 
rows.— v.t. dry'-clean, to clean without using 
water.—dry'-cell, an electric cell in which the 
electrolyte is not a liquid but a paste (as a refill 
for an electric torch); dry'-cupping, application 
of cups without previous scarification; dry'- 
dock, a dock that can be emptied of water: a 

5 raving dock.— v.t. to put in dry dock.— adJ. 

ry'-eyed', tearless.—dry farming, a system of 
■ tillage in dry countries, surface soil being kept 
constantly loose, so as to retain scanty rains 
and reduce evaporation; dry-'fist, a niggard.— 
adJ. and adv. dry-fist'ed, taking payment for 
gains and owing for losses.— adj. dry'-fly (of 
fishing), without sinking the fly in the water.— 
adv. dry'-foot (Shak.), by scent of the foot 
alone.— n.pl. dry'-goods, drapery and the like 
distinguished from groceries, hardware, etc.— 
dry ice (see ice); dry land, land as opposed to 
sea; dry light, an undeceptive light: an unpre¬ 
judiced view; dry Mass, service, Missa sica, a 
rite in which there is neither consecration nor 
communion; dry measure, a system of measure 
by bulk, used for grain, etc. Uee bushpl, peck, 
pint); dry'-mirse, a nurse who does not 
suckle.—Also v.r.—diy'-plate, a sensitised photo¬ 
graphic plate, with which a picture may be 
made without the preliminary use of a bath; 
dry'-point, a sharp needle by which fine lines are 
drawn in copper-plate enipaving: a plate or 
impression produced with it; dry'-rot, a decay 
of tinsber caused by Merulius lacrymans and 
other fungi which reduce it ultimately to a dry, 
brittle mass: a concealed decay or degeneration 
(fig.)i dry run, a practice exercise (military): a 
rehearsal.— vJ. dry'-salt', to cure (meat) by 
salting and drying.— n. dry'saltcr, a dealer in 
gums, dyes, etc.: or (obs.) in salted or dry 
meats, pickles, etc.: drjf'saitery.—< k(|. and adv. 
dry'-mM, without wetting the shoes or feet.— 
dry ski, an adaptation of a ski with which one 
Jltr; mSte; mddn,/ddi; dhen (then) 
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cui praetiu skiing on s dry surfoce; dry dding. 
—« 9 . dry'-stuu, built oT stone wilbout mortar, 
as some aralls.—steam, steam luumaed with 


an intermittent stream.—cut and dried (see cut); 
dry up, to dry thoroughly or completely: to 
cease to produce liquid (water, milk, etc.): to 
forget one’s lines or part (as an actor, etc.; 
coU.): to stop talking iflang); go dry, to adopt 
liquor prohibition; lugb and dry (see high). 
[O.E. dr^gei cf. Du. droog, Ger. troeken.] 
iiyui, dri'ad, -ad, n. a wood nymph: a forest- 
tree:— pis. dry'ads, -adds. [Gr. drfas, -ados, 
ttomdrys, oak tree.] 
dso, dsobo, dsomo. Sm under sho. 
dual, dS'sl, adj. two-fold: consisting of two: 
expressing or representing two things (gram.).— 
n. a grammatical form indicating duality: a 
word in the dual number.—ns. du'ad, a dyad; 
du'alin, an explosive mixture of sawdust, salt¬ 
petre, and nitroglycerine; dil'alism {philos.), 
that view which seeks to explain the world by 
the assumption of two radically independent 
and absolute elements—e.g. (1) the doctrine of 
the entire separation of spirit and matter, thus 
being opposed both to idealism and to material¬ 
ism; (2) the doctrine of two distinct principles 
of good and evil, or of two divine beings of 
these characters; du'alist, a believer in dualism. 
— adJ. dualis'tic, consisting of two: relating to 
dualism.— as. duality {du-al'i-ti), doub.eness: 
state of being double: du'archy, a faulty form 
of diarchy.—dual carriageway, a road consisting 
of two separated parts, each for use of traffic 
in one direction only; dual control, joint conuol 
or jurisdiction.— adj. du'id-control', able to be 
operated by either or both of two persons.— 
dual monarchy, two (more or less) independent 
states with one and the same monarch: speci- 
hcally, Austria-Hungary (before 1918); dual 
personality, a condition in which the same indi¬ 
vidual shows at different times two very different 
characters.— adj. du'al-pnr'pose, serving or in¬ 
tended to serve two purposes: (of cattle) bred 
to produce meat and milk; dual school, one 
for both boys and girls. [L. dualis — duo, two.] 
duan, doo'da, -an, n. a division of a poem, canto. 
[Gael.] 

duar, doo’dr, a. a circular Arab encampment or 
tent village.—^Also douar, dowar. [Ar. dudr.] 
dub, did), v.t. to confer knighthood upon, from 
the ceremony of striking the shoulders with the 
flat of a sword: to confer any name or dignity 
upon: to smooth with an adze: to trim: to 
cut the comb and wattles from: to rub a soften¬ 
ing and waterproof mixture into (leather): to 
dress (a fly) for fishing:— pr.p. dubb'ing; pa.p. 
dubbed.— a. dubb'ing, the accolade: (also 
dubb'in) a preparation of grease for softening 
leather. (O.E. dubbian, to dub knight.] 
dub, dub, {Scot.) a. a pool of foul water: a 
puddle: {pi.) mud. [Cf. L.G. dobbe.] 
dub, did>, v.t. to give (a film) a new sound-track, 
e.g. one in a different language: to add sound 
effects or music: to transfer (recorded music, 
etc.) to a new disk or tape: to combine so as 
to make one record (music, etc., from more than 
one source, e.g. a live performance and a record¬ 
ing). [Abbrev. of double.] 
dubious, d&'biss, ridj. doubtfbl, causing doubt: 
uncertain: of uneertain event or issue: arousing 
suspicion or disapproval: hesitating (about).— 
a. dUMety (bl't-tif, doubt.— adv. cw'biously.— 
as. dfibios'ity, db'bionaness. [L. dubius.) 
dubitale, d&’td-M, v.i. to doubt, hesitate.— adi- 
dfiliitBble.— ns. d&'bibiuiqr, Mbit&'tion.— adl- 
dfl'bitative.—m/v. lU'bitatively. [L. dubitdre, 
-drum.] 


ducal,. dB’k^ adt. pertaining to a duke.— adv. 
db'caDy. (Fr.,—L.L.ducd/ir—L.ihw, leader.} 
ducat, duk'at, a. a gold coin formerly mo^ used 
on the Continent, its conunonest value being 
about 9s. 4d., though there were silver ducats 
in Italy wordi 3s. 4d.— a. 'ducatoon', an old 
silver coin in Venice and elsewhere, worffi S to 
6 shillings. (O.Fr. ducat—It. ducato—L.L. 
due&tus, a duchy.] 

duedawe, dddk'tb-iai, ddbk-d&'ml, {Sktdt. As Ymt 
Like It), iaterj. perh. a meaninglms refrains ex¬ 
plained as L. due ad mi, bring to me, as Welsh 
dewch 'da ml, come with me, as Romany 
dukrS'mi, 1 tell fortunes, etc. 
dace, ddo'cha, a. the title assumed by the lulian 
dlctetor Mussolini. (It., leader—L. ebuc.] 
duchy, duch'i, a. the territory of a duke, a duke¬ 
dom.— ns. duch'ess, the consort or widow ol a 
duke: a woman of the same rank aea duke in 
her own right: a size of roofing slate, 24x12 
inches (610x305 mm.); duchesse {duch'es, da¬ 
shes'; Fr., duchess), a table-cover or centre¬ 
piece.—^Also duchem cover.—duchesse lace, 
Flemish pillow lace with desupas in cord outline; 
duchesse set, a set of covers for a dressing-4able; 
duch'y court, the court of a duchy. (O.Fr. dbckd 
—^L.L. ducStus; Fr. Atehesse —L.L. ducissa.) 
dock, duk, n. a kind of coarse cloth for small 
sails, sacking, etc.: (in pi.) garments made of 
duck. [Du. dock, linen cloth; Ger. tuck.) 
duck, duk, v.t. to dip for a moment in water: to 
avoid {coll.). —v.i. to dip or dive: to lower the 
head suddenly: to cringe, yield.— a. a quick 
plunge, dip: a quick lowering of the head or 
body, a jerky bow.— ns. dnek'er, one who ducks: 
a diving-bird; duck'ii«.—duck'ing-pond; duck'- 
ing-stool, a stool or chair in which offenders 
were formerly tied and ducked in the water. 
[M.E. (touken from an assumed O.E. dOcan, to 
duck, dive; Ger. tauchen, Du. dutken.) 
duck, duk, a. any bird of the family Anatidae, 
the prominent marks of which are short webbed 
feet, with a small hind-toe not reaching the 
ground, the netted scales -in front of the lower 
leg, and the long bill: the female duck as dis¬ 
tinguished from the male drake: in cricket 
(originally duck's egg), the zero (O), which 
records in a scoring-sheet that a player made 
no runs: a darling, sweetheart {coll.): a defaulter, 
bankrupt.— as. duck'ing, duck-hunting; duck'- 
ling, young duck; ducks, duch'y, coll, endear¬ 
ment.— adj. duck'y.—duck'-ant, a Jamaican ter¬ 
mite nesting in trees; duck'biU, an aquatic bor¬ 
rowing and egg-laying Australian monotreme 
(Ornithorhynchus), with broadly webbed feet, 
and duck-like bill.— adj. dnck'-billed, having a 
bill like a duck.—du^'-boaid, planking for 
swampy ground, trenches, etc.; duck'-bairic, 
moor-buzzgrd or marsh-harrier: (U.S.) pere¬ 
grine falcon.— adj. duck'-legged, short-leggM.— 
duck'mole, the duckbill; duck'-pond; £ick*s'- 
foot, lady’s mantle; duck'-shot, shot for shootii^ 
wild-duck; duck’a-meat, duckweed: duck'-tail, 
white Teddy boy of S. Africa; duck'weed, any 
plant of the family Lemnaceae. monocotyledons 
consisting of a small flat green floating plate, 
from which a root dangles.—^Bombay duck, 
bummalo; break one’s duck {cricket), to make 
one’s first run (see above); lame duck, a det 
faulter: bankrupt: anytmng disabled; like a 
cb'ing duck, languishing: make, play, dudu and 
d^es, to make flat stones skip on the surface 
of water: to use recklessly: squander, waste 
(with with, of); sitting duck, an easy target, 
helpless victim; wild'-dnck, the mallard, esp. 
the hen-bird. (O.E. dOce (or ducel), a duck; a. 
duck (2).] 

duck, duk, a. a kind of amphibious military trans¬ 
port vehicle or landittg craft. (From maau» 
facturers* code initials, DUKW,] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’e-menti for eertain sounds in foreign words, tee p. 
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inct, A/Au R' A tube conveying fluids in animal 
bodies or plants: a pipe for an electric cable: 
an ainpassage—ductlass.—ductless glands, 
inassca of ^imdular tissue that lack ducts and 
dischiffge their products directly into the blood. 
{L. Aictia—dOcire, to lead.] 
ductile, duk’til, -til, a4i‘ easily led: yielding: 
capable of being drawn out into threads.— r. 
dwdility (•///')• capacity of being drawn out with¬ 
out breaking. [Fr.,—^L. ductilis—dOcere, to 

lead.] 

dud. dudt {coll.) n. (in pf.) poor or ragged clothes, 
tatters.— n. dudd'ery, a ^op where old clothes 
are sold: rags collectively.-^/, dudd'y, ragged. 
—duddy weans (wdar; Burns), ragfied children: 
(with cap.) a Scottish literary society. [There 
is a M.E. dudde, birrus, a cloak; cf. O.N. 
duthl, swaddling-clothes.] 

dud, diul, '{slang) n. a bomb or projectile that 
faitsto^ofT: a dishonoured cheque: a counter¬ 
feit; any person or thing useless or ineffective: 
a failure.—^Also adj. [Origin unknown.] 

dodder, dud'sr, {dial.) n. confusion. [Cf. dither.] 
dude, dad, dood, {slang, orig. Amer.) n. a fop or 
dandy: a townsman.— adi- du'dish.— n. du'dism. 
—dude ranch, ranch run as a holiday resort or 
for training in ranching. [Origin unknown.] 
dodeen, dolin', -dhin’, n. a short clay tobacco- 
pipe. [Ir. dSidin, dim. of dOd, pipe.] 
dndimaB, duf'an, n. resentment: offended in¬ 
dignation. [Origin unknown.] 
dudiaou, did'an, n. the haft of a dagger: a small 
dagger. [Anglo-Fr. digeon, knife-handle.] 

due, da, adi- owed: tlut ought to be paid or done 
to another: proper: appointed, under engage¬ 
ment, to be ready, arrive, etc.— adv. exactly, 
directly.—n. that which is owed: what one has a 
right to, has earned: fee. toll, charge, or tribute: 
(in pi.) subscription to a club or society.— adJ. 
due’ful, dewfull {Spens.), proper, fit.—^ue to, 
caused by: (wrongly) owing to, because of; 
give the devil his due, to give a fair hearing or 
fair-play to one of notorious character; in due 
course, in the ordinary way when the time comes. 
[O.Fr. dea, pa.p. of devoir —L. debire, to owe.] 

dm, dfi, {Shale.) v.t. to endue, 
duel, dB'al, n. a combat between two persons, 
pre-arranged and fought under fixed conditions, 
generally on an affair of honour: single combat 
to decide a quarrel: any fight or struggle 
between two parties.— v.i. to fight in a duel:— 
pr.p. dS'clIing; pa.t. and pa.p. dfi'dled.— ns. 
iM’dler; dii'diing; dii'eliist; ^ello {ddo-el'lo; 
It.), a duel: the bws which regulate duelling.— 
adf. dfi'ebome, given to duelling. [It. duello ,—L. 
dtullufn, the original form of bellum — duo, two.] 
duenna. dO^n'a, n. a lady who acts the part of 
governess in Spain: a lady who watches over or 
chaperons a younger. [Sp. dueOa, a form of 
doiia, mistress—L. domina, fern, of dominus, 
lord.] 

dunt, duett, dO-et', duetto, dS5-et'td, ns. a com¬ 
position in music for two performers: the per¬ 
formance of such: the performers of such: any 
action involving two parties.— ns. duettiao 
{•ti'nd), a simple duet; dmtt'ist {dO-). [It. 
dtsetto, dim. of mo — due, two—L. diio.] 
dull, A/ff, n. dough: a stiff flour pudding boiled in 
a bag: decaying vegetable matter, fallen leaves: 
coaMust. [A form of dough.] 
duff, dttf, v.t. to make to look new: to alter 
brands on (stolen cattle): to steal cattle. [Perh. 
h back-formation from duffer ( 2 ).] 
dull, duf, v.t. to play amiss by hitting the ground 
boMno the ball (gaff): to bungle. [Back-forma¬ 
tion ftom duffer ( 1 ).] 

duff, tbtf, adj. no good: broken, not working. 
(fffob.duff(3).] 

duffel, duf'l, n. a thick, coarse woollen cloth, with 
a thick nap—also daiff'le: sporting or camping 


kh (Cf.ff.).—duffel cout, a jacket or coat, uau. 
hooded, made of duffel. [Du., from PBpel, a 
town near Antwerp.} 

duffw, did“»r, n. an unskilftil person: a fogy, 
useless old fellow: a counterfeit coin: an un¬ 
productive mine.— ns. (hiff'erdom, duW'srism, 
[Origin unknown.] 

duffer, d^f'er, a. a pmdler of sham jewellery, ete.: 
one who fakes up sham articles or duffs cattle. 
[Origin unknown: thieves’ slang.] 
dug, dug, n. a nipple or udder of a cow or other 
beast. [Cf. Sw. dstgga, Dan. dmgge, to suckle.] 
dug, dug, pa.t. and pa.p. of dig.—dug'out, a boat 
made by hollowing out the trunk of a tree: a 
rough dwelling or shelter dug out of a slope or 
bank or in a trench: a superannuated person 
brought back to employment, 
dugong, ddS'gong, n. a herbivorous marine 
mammal of the order Sirenia—the supposed 
original of the mermaid. [Maliwan dByong.) 
duiker, duyker, di'ker, n. a small S. African ante¬ 
lope: a cormorant {S. Afr.). [Du., diver, from 
plunging into the bush, or into the sea.] 
duke, dak, n. a sovereign prince of a smalt state: 
a nobleman of the highest order: a chief (B.): 
{slang — ddSk) the fist (also dook).— v.t. (with it) 
to play the duke.— ns, duke'dom, the title, rank, 
or lands of a duke; duke'Ung, a petty duke; 
duk'ery, a duke’s territory or seat; duke'ship.— 
the Dukeries, a group of ducal seats in Notts. 
[O.Fr. due —L. dux, ducis, a leader— dactre, to 
lead.] 

Dukhobor, Doakhobor, dd3‘hkd~bdr, ddd‘kd4>dr, 
n. a member of a Russian sect who trust to an 
inner light, reject the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
refuse military service, many of them settled 
in Canada since 1899:—p/. D(o)nkhobor 8 , 
Dukhobort'sy. [Russ. Dukhoborets — dukh, 

spirit, borets, fighter— boroty', to fight.] 
dukkeripen, ddbk-e-rip'en, n. fortune-telling. 

[Romany drukerlben.] 

DUKW. See duck (4). 

dulcamara, dul-ke-ma're, n. the bittersweet. [L. 
dulcis, sweet, amara (fern.) bitter.] 
dulcet, duls'it, adj. sweet: melodious, harmonious. 
—R. dulciana {dul-st-a'na), an open diapason 
organ stop of pleasing tone and small suite; 
dulcificg'tion.— adJ. dulcif'iuous, flowing sweetly. 
-r.v.t. duTcify, to make sweet.— ns. dulcil'oquy, a 
soft manner of speaking; dul'cite, duTcitol, 
dul'cose {-kds), a saccharine substance derived 
from various plants—in its crude form, Mada¬ 
gascar manna; Dul'citone {trademark), a key¬ 
board instrument in which graduated tuning- 
forks are struck by hammers; dulcitude, sweet¬ 
ness: dulcoM (see dnlcite).-^ulcified ^rit. a 
compound of alcohol with mineral acid. [L. 
dulcis, sweet.] 

dulcimer, dul’si-mer, n. a musical instrument like 
a flat box, with sounding-board and wires 
stretched across bridges: a Jewish musical 
instrument, probably a bagpipe. [Sp. dtdcemele 
—L. dulce melos, a sweet song—^w/clt, sweet, 
Gr. melos, a song.] 

Dulcinea, dul-sln-e’a, dul-sln'l-a, n. sweetheart. 
[From Dulcinea del Toboso, the name given by 
Don Quixote to the mistress of his imagination.] 
dulcite, etc., dulcose. See dulcet, 
dule, d&l, {Scot.) n. woe.—Also dool, ( 065 .) doole. 
—R. dule'-tree, the gallows. [See dole (2).] 
dulia, douleia, dO-, dod-lVa, {R.C. Chur^) n. the 
inferior veneration accorded to saints and angels, 
as opposed to hyperdulia, that accorded to the 
Virgin Mary, and latrla, that accorded to God 
alone.— ns. ^ojuloc'racy, government by slaves: 
duU'ais, enslavement, practised by certain ants 
upon other kinds.— adjs. dulbt'ic. [Gr. doutelb, 
servitude, douldsis, enslavement— dmilos, a 
slave.] 

dull, dul, adJ. slow of learning, or of understanding: 


fUe,fllr; mi, hOr (her); mine; mite,filf! mate; mdbn,/dbti dhen (that) 
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wantiiM in keenness of heuutg or otiier eeate: 
insensible: withont life or qrirlt: uninteresting: 
slow of motion: drowsy: sleepy: sed: down¬ 
cast: cheerless: lacking brightness or clearness: 
cloudy: dim: mufBed: obtuse: blunt.—y.r. to 
make dull or stupid: to bhint: to damp: to 
cloud.— v.l. to become dull.—n. duU'ardt a dull 
and stupid person: a dunce.— adj. dull'!A.— ns. 
duU'neea, dul'ness. the state or quality of being 
dull.— adJ. duU'y, somewhat dull.—Wr. dul^ 
{duVtt), — adjs. duU'-brain^ (JSluik.y, dull'- 
orow^; duU'-eyed (SAak.); duU'-sii^t^; dnll'- 
witted. [Related to O.E. dol. foolish, and 
dwellan, to err; Du. dol, Ger. toll, mad.] 

dulocracy. etc. See dulia. 

dulse, duls, n. an edible red seaweed, esp. Rhody- 
menla palmata. [Gael, duileasg, poss.— dullle, a 
leaf, itisgs, water.] 

duly, dull, adv. properly: fitly: at the proper 
time. [See due ] 

dnma, douma, dSd’ma, n. an elected council, esp. 
the Russian parliament of 1906-17.—n. dum'aist, 
a duma member. [Russ, duma, of Gmc. origin; 
cf. doom.] 

dumb, dum, adJ. without the power of speech: 
silent: soundless: stupid ((/.5. after Ger. or 
Du.).—v.r. (SAoA.), to render dumb.— adv. 
dumb'ly, in silence: mutely.— ns. dumb'neaa, 
duuuu'erer (old slang), a dumb person, e^. a 
rogue who feigns dumbness; dumm'iness; 
ifaiiun'y, one who is dumb: a mere tool, man of 
straw: a block or lay-figure: a sham or counter¬ 
feit article taking the place of a real one: an 
unprinted model of a book: a rubber teat: an 
exposed hand of cards: a game in which a hand 
is exposed: the imaginary player of such a gaune: 
a feint of ^mmg^iRugby football). —ad/- silent: 
sham.—dumb-ben, a double-headed weight 
swung in the hands to develop the muscles: any 
object or figure of the same shape: a stupid 
person (U.S.); dumb'-cane, a tropical American 
araceous plant (Dieffenbaehia Seguine) whose 
acrid juice swells the tongue; dumb'-pia'no, a 
soundless keyboard for piano practice; dumb'- 
-show', gesture without words: pantomime; 
dumb'-wait'er, a movable platform used'for 
conveying fo<Kl, dishes, etc., at meals: a stand 
with revolving top for holding dessert, etc.: a 
small lift for food and dishes.— vs,t, dum(b)- 
tound', -er, to strike dumb: to confuse greatly: 
to astonish.—dummy run. an experimental run: 
a tn-out or testing.—sell the dummy (Rugby 
football), to deceive an opponent by a feint of 
passing the ball: also fig.; strike dumb, to 
silence with astonishment. [O.E. dumb; Ger. 
dumm, stupid, Du. dom.) 

dumbledore, dum’bl-dor, -dor, (dial.)n. the bumble¬ 
bee: the brown ccmkchafer. 

dumdum, dhm'dumjMi. a soft-nosed expanding 
bullet, first made at Dum Dum near Calcutta.— 
dumdum (ever, kala-azar. 

dumka, doom'ks, (mus.) n. a lament: a slow move¬ 
ment or piece:—p/. -ky (-Ae). [Czech.] 

dummy. See dumb. 

dumose, dO'mds, ad}, bushy—also dfi'moua.—n. 
dum&s'ity. [L. d&mus, a thorn-bush.] 

dump, dump, v.l. to set down heavily or with a 
thump: to unload: to land and sell at prices 
below cost of production in the exporting 
country—or (according to some) in the impor¬ 
ting country (econ.): to tip (esp. rubbish): to 
get rid of.—A. a thud; a place for the discharge 
ofloads, or for rubbish: a deposit: store (m//.): 
a dirty, dilapidated place. [Cf. Dan. dumps, 
Norw. dumpa, to fall plump.) 

dump, dump, n. dullness or gloominess of mind, 
ill-humour, low spirits—^now only used in the 
pi.: an Pbsolete slow dance or dance-tune in 4-4 
time: a melancholy strain (Shak.): any tune 
(obs.).—od/- dump'iah, depressed in spirits.— ash. 


dump'ialily,— n. dump'isiuiesa. [Piob. related to 
O.Du. donv, mist; or Ger. dstnuf, gloomy.] 
dunm« dtmp, a. a deep hole in a rfver-bed, a pooh 
[l^ob. Norw. dump, pit.] 

dump, dump, n. a riiort thidc person or thing: a 
martile: acountm: a small coin: (intri.)moBiw 
(slang). [Perh. a back-^ormaUbn fromi dunwy.j 

dum-palm. Same as doum-palm. 
dumpling, dump'ling, n. a kind of thick pudding or 
mass of paste: a dumpling-shaped person or 
animal. [Origin obscure.) 
dumpy, dump'!, ad}, short and thick,—a. a dnmpy 
person or animal, esp. one of a breed of 
short-legged fowls: a short undirella.—-a. 
dump'iness.—v.l. duiiip'le,.to make or cook, as a 
dumpling: to round into a dumpy sha^.^ 
dump'y-lev'el, a surveyor’s level with rigid 
connection of the telescope to the vertical spindle. 
[18th cent.; perh. from dumpUng.) 
dun, dun, adj. greyish brown: mouse-colmiced: 
dingy: dusky.—n. a dun colour: a horse of dun 
colour.—v.l. (V.S.) to cure and brown, as cod. 
—v.i. to become dun-coloured.—it. dun'in^— 
ad}, dunn'ish, somewhat dun.—dun'-bird, the 
pochard, esp. the hen-bird; dun'-cow, the 
shagreen ray; dua'-dlv'«r, the merganser; dun'- 
fish, codfish cured by dunning. [O.E. dim, 
prob. not Cete.] 

dun, dun, v.l. to importune for payment:— pr.p. 
dumi'ing; pa.l. and pa.p. dunned.— n. one who 
duns: a demand for payment. [Perh. allied to 
din.) 

dun, dim, n. a bill: a fortified mound. [Celt.; in 
many place-names; adopted in O.E. as dSii: see 
down.] 

dunce, duns, n. one slow at learning: a stupid 
person.— ns. dunce'doni, the class of dunces; 
dun'cery, stupidity; Dun'cind, Pope’s epic of 
ounces. [Dims Scotus (died 1308), the Subtle 
Doctor, leader of the schoolmen, from him 
called Dunses, who opposed classical studies on 
the revival of learning—hence any opposer of 
learning, a blockhead.] 

duncb, dunsh, dunsh, (Scot.) vs.t. to jog, nudge, 
bump: to butt.—^Aira n. [E&. doubtful.] 
dunder, dun'dsr, n. lees, dregs of sugar-cane juice. 

[Sp. rsdundar, to ovenlow.] 
dunderfunk, dun'dsr-fimgk, n. ship-biscuit, soaked 
in waur, mixed with fat and molasses, and 
baked in a pan.—^Also dan'dyfunk. 
dunderhead, aun’dsr^hed, n. a stupid person—also 
dua'derpate.— fuf}. dun'derheaded.—n. dun'der- 
headism. [Origin unknown.) 

Dundreary, dun-drir't, adj. like Lord Dundreary, 
in Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin— 
Sothem’s creation of the part, a lisping and 
brainless dandy, wearing long side-whiskms. 
dune, dan, n. a low hill of sand, esp. oa,the sea¬ 
shore. [Fr.,—O.Du. tktna: cf. down.] 

dung, dung,*n. excrement: manure.—v.l. to 
manure with dung.— v.l. to void excrement.— 
ad}, dung'y.—dung'-bee'tle, the dor-beetle: a 
scarabaeoid beetle generally; dung'-cart; dnng'- 
fork, a fork used for moving stable manure; 
dung'-heap, dung'hill, a heap of dung: any mean 
situation; dung'-hunt'er, a skua; dung'niere, a 
manurMit. [O.E. dung; cf. Dan. dynge, a 
heap; Ger. dung.] 

dungaree, dung-ge^i', or dung’, n. a coarse Indian 
calico: (pi.) overalls, esp. ones including 
trousers, made of it. [Hindi dOgri.] 
dungeon, dun’Jen, n. orig. the principal tower of a 
castle: a close, dark prison: a cell under ground. 
—v.l. to confine in a dungeon.—n. dun'geonar, a 
gaoler. [O.Fr. don}on —L.L. domniS, ^nis —L. 
dominus, a lord-] 

duniewaa^ dumiewasaal, duniwassal, dSdn4- 
wos'L n. a Highland gentleman of inferior rank. 
[Gael, dulne, man, uasal, of gentle birth.] 
duaitn, dun’ll, a. mystatline rock composed almost 
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entirely oT' divine. XDim Mountain, near 
Nelson, in New Zeatan4.1 
dunk, dmfk, i.t, and v.L to dip cake, etc., that 
one is eating in one’s coffee or other beverage. 
{Ger. hutken, to dip; cf. Dunker.} 

Danker, ibuigk'»r^ n. a member of a sect of 
German-American Baptists who practise triple 
immersion.—Also tonk'er. [Ger., dipper.] 
Daakifk, dun-kirk’, or dun', n. a successful 
military evacuation by sea against odds, as by 
the British in 1940 at Dunkirk: a complete 
abandonment of one’s position: a rapid or 
desperate withdrawal. 

dunlin, dun’lin, n. the red-backed sandpiper. 
[Dim. of dun.] , 

D^lop, dun-iop', n. a cheese made of unskimmed 
milk—^om Dunlop in Ayrshire, 
damage, dun'U, »• loose wood of any kind laid in 
the bottom of the hold to keep the cargo out of 
the bilge-water, or wedged between parts of the 
cargo to keep them steady: sailor’s baggage. 
[Ety. unknown.] 

dunnock, dun'»k, n. the hedge-sparrow. [Dim. of 
dun.} 

duany, dun’i, (dial.) adj. deaf. [Origin obscure.] 
Dunetable, dun‘sto-bl, n. a kind of straw-plait, 
first made at Dunstable in Bedfordshire: a 
straw hat, etc.:—Dunstable road, highway, any¬ 
thing plain and direct. 

dnat, dunt, (Scon.) n. a thump: the wound made 
thereby.—v.t. to thump, beat. [See dint.] 
dunt, dunt, (dial.) n. gid or sturdy in sheep, etc. 
[Origin ob»ure.] 

dno, add'd, d&’o, n. a duet: two persons, etc., 
associated in some way, e.g. a pair of musicians 
or variety artists. [It.—L. duo, two.] 
duodecenniai, du-5-di-sen’y»l, adj. occurring every 
twelve years. [L. duodecim, twelve, annus, year.] 
duodecimal, du-d-des'i-ml, adj. computed by 
twelves: twelfth: (in pi.) a method of calculating 
the area of a recungle when the length and 
breadth are stated in feet and inches.—duo¬ 
decimal system, a system of numbers in which 
each denomination is twelve times the next, in¬ 
stead of ten times, as in ordinary (decimal) 
arithmetic: the name given to the division of 
unity into twelve equal parts. [L. duodecim, 
twelve—duo, two, and decern, ten.] 
duodecimo, du-d-des'i-mo, adj- formed of sheets 
folded so as to make twelve leaves.— n. a book 
of such sheets—usually written l2mo: an 
interval of a twelfth (mus.). [L. in duodecimo, 
in twelfth (abl. of duodecimus, twelfth)— duo, 
two, decent, ten.] 

duodenary, di-6-dd'na-ri, adj. relating to twelve, 
twelvefold. [L. duodinSrius.] 
duodenum, dO-d-di'nam, n. the first portion of the 
small intestine, so called because about twelve 
tingers’-breadth in length:— pi. duodd'na.— adj. 
duode'md.— ns. duodteec'tomy, .excision of the 
duodenum; duodini'tiB, inflammation of the 
duodenum. [Formed from L. duodeni, twelve 
each.] 

duologue, di'd-log, n. a piece spoken between two. 
[Irregularly formed from L. duo (or Gr. dyo) 
two, Cr. logos, discourse.] 
duonw, dwd'md, n. a cathedral. [It. See dome.] 
dup, dup, (Shak.) v.t. to undo. open, [do up; cf. 
don ana doff.] 

dupe, dip, n. one who is cheated.— v.t. to deceive: 
to trick.— It. dOpabirity.— adj. dB'pable.— ns. 
dfi'pcr; dfi'pery, the art of deceiving others. 
[Fr. dope; Of uncertain origin.] 
duple, di'pt, adj. double, twofold: having two 
buu in the bar (mus .).—n. dil'plet, a like throw 
of two a pair of electrons forming a single 

bond between two atoms. [L. duplus-, Of. 
dOlMCel 

nu/ i f u,'di'pleks. adj. twofold, double: having 
soune i^rt doubled: communicating in both 


cUrections at the same tiroe.-^. duplicity (40- 
pHs’l-tl), doubleness, esp. in conduct and inten¬ 
tion: insincerity: double-dealing.—Aiplax 

(apartment), a flat on two floors. [L. <ftip/rx, 
-ids.] 

duplicate, di’pli-klt, adj. doable: twofold: like, 
equivalent or alternative.— n. another (esp. sub¬ 
sidiary or spare) thing of the same kind: a copy 
or transcript: condition of being in two copies. 
—v./.(-kar^ to double: to copy: repeat: to fold. 
— ns. duplicand' (Scots law), double feu-duty, 
due on certain occasions; dOplic&'tion.— adj. 
da'plicative.— ns. dfl'plicktor, a copying appara¬ 
tus; dii'plic&ture, a doubling: anything doubled: 
the fold of a membrane; ddply', a second reply 
in Scots law.—v.t. to say in duplv.—duplicate 
bridge, a form of competition bridge in which 
each pair or four plays the $ame set of lunds as 
all other pairs or fours; duplicate ratio, ratio of 
the squares of the quantities.—in duplicate. In 
two copies, or original accompanied by a copy; 
duplication of the cube, the problem eagerly dis¬ 
cussed by the early Greek geometers, of con¬ 
structing a cube equal to twice a given cube, im¬ 
possible by use of straight line and circle only, 
but soluble by means of other curves. [L. duptt- 
care, -Stum, duo, two, plicare, to fold.] 
duplicity. See duplex. 

duppy, dup’l, n. a ghost. [West Indian Negro 
word.] 

dura. Same as durra. 

durable, dur'»-hl, adj. able to last or endure: 
hardy: permanent.— ns, durabil'ity, dur'ablc- 
ness.— adv. dur'ably.— ns. dur'ance, continuance 
(obs.): durability (obs.): a durable cloth (obs.): 
imprisonment; dur'ant, a strong cloth in 
tion of buff-leather; durd'tion, continuance in 
time: time indefinitely: power of continuance: 
length of time.—^for the duratiem (coll.), as long 
as the war (or the situation under discussion) 
continues. [L. durdre, to harden, endure, last.] 
duraluminium, dur-al-u-min'i-sni, n. an aluminium 
alloy.—Also durarumin. [L. dims, hard, and 
aluminium.] 

dura mater, di'rs mS’tsr, L. ddd’ra md'ter, n. the 
exterior membrane of the brain and spinal 
column distinguished from the other two, the 
arachnoid and the pia mater. [L. dura mater, 
hard mother, a translation of the Ar. name.] 
duramen, di-ra’msn, n. heartwood. [L. duramen, 
hardness— dims, hard.] 

durute bene placito, di-ran'tS ben'e plas'l-td, 
doo-ran'te ben'e plak'i-to, (L.L.) during good 
pleasure; durante vita (vi'u, ve', we'ta), during 
life. 

durbar, dir'bar, n. an audience-chamber: a re¬ 
ception or levee: a court; the body of officials 
at an Indian court. [Pers. darbar, a prince’s 
court, lit. a door of admittance.] 
durclikomponi(e)rt, ddbrhh-kom-pon-irt', (Ger.; 
now -komponiert) having the music specially 
adapted to each stanxa. 

durchlaucht, ddbrkh'lowhht, (Ger.) Serene High¬ 
ness. 

durchmusterung, ddbrhh-mdbs'Ur-dbng, (Ger., 
examination, scrutiny) a star catalogue, 
durdnm. Same as dirdum. 
dure, dir, (obs.) v.l. to endure, last or continue.— 
adj. dure'fui (Spens.), enduring, lasting. [Fr. 
durer —L. dirare — dirus, hard.] 
duress, duresse, dir-es', dir'es, n. constraint: 
imprisonment: constraint illegally exercised to 
force a person to perform some act. [O.Fr. 
duresse —L. dirltla-^irus, hard.] 
durgan, dur'gsn, n. a dwarf, any undersized 
creature.—«<(/. dur'gy. [Related to dwarf.] 
Durham, dur’sm, n. one of a particular breed of 
shorthomed cattle—^from the English county, 
durian, dSd'ri-sn, or di', n. a lofty Indian and 
Malayan bombacaceous fruit-tree (Durio Zt- 
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be$hlma), with teaves like a cbeny’s: iu large 
fhiit, with hard riad and pulp of foul smell but 
line mvour.—^Also du'rioa. [Malay dOrt, thorn.] 
dariagi dU'ring, prep, throughout the time of: in 
the codrse of. [Cnrig. pr.p. of dure.] 
durmast, dur'mdst, n. a variety of sessile-fruited 
oak with leaves downy telow. {Quercus 
petraea or sessiHflora). [Origin unknown: per* 
haps a blunder tor dun mast,] 
dure, durn, (dial.) n. a doorpost.—Also detn. 
[I'rob. Norse.J 

dnro, ddd'rd, n. a Spanish peso:— pi. dfir'os. [Sp. 
(peso) duro, hard (.peso).j 
daroy, dSo-rol', n. an obs. form of corduroy, 
duira, ddb'rs, n. Indian millet, a grass (Sorghum 
vulgare) akin to sugar-cane, much cultivated for 
gram in Asia and Africa, or other species of the 
genus.—^Aiso dou'ra, dhu'rra, du'ra, and dari 
(dur'l). [Ar. dhurah.] 

diirrie, dur'l, it. an Indian cotton carpet fabric 
with fringes, used for curtains, covers, etc. [Hind. 
dari,] 

durst, dUrsi, pad. of dare, to venture. [O.E. 
dorste, pa.t. of durran, to dare.] 
durum twbeat), dO'rem, it. a kind of spring wheat 
(Triticum durum), grown esp. in Russia, North 
Africa and North America, whose flour is used 
in making spaghetti, etc. [L. triticum dQrum, 
hard wheat.j 

dush, dusk, (Scot.) v.t. to strike heavily against: 
to throw down.—n. a heavy impact, 
dusk, ausk, adj. darkish: of a dark colour.—it. 
twilight: partial darkness: darkness of colour. 
— v.t. and v.i. to make or become dusky: to 
dim.— v.t. and v.i. dusk'en, to make or grow 
dark.— adv. dusk'iiy.—it. duskiness.— ad), dusk'- 
ish .— aav. dusk'ishly.—it. dusk'ishness.— adv. 
dusk'ly.— It. dusk'riesB.— ad), dusk'y, partially 
dark or obscure; dark-coloured: sad: gloomy. 
[Apparently connected with O.E. dox, dark.] 
dust, dust, n. fine particles of solid matter: a 
cloud of powdery matter: powder: earth: the 
grave: a mean condition: gold-dust—hmtce 
money: turmoil (riong): a disturbance, a brawl 
(also dust'-up').— v.t. to free from dust: to 
sprinkle.— ns. dust'er, one who dusts: a cloth or 
brush for removing dust: sprinkler: dust-coat 
(U.S.)‘, dustiness.— adfs. dustless; dust'y, 

covered or sprinkled with dust: like dust: con¬ 
temptible, bad (in phrase not so dusty, slang).— 
dust'-ball, a ball of grain-dust, etc., in a horse’s 
intestine; dust'-bin, a receptacle for household 
rubbish; dust'-bowl, a drought area subject to 
dust-storms, esp. (caps.) the region of the U.S. 
along the western edge of the Great Plains; 
dust'-brand, smut; dust'-brush, a light brush for 
removing dust; dust'-cart, a cart for taking 
away household rubbish; dust'-coat, an overall: 
a light overcoat; dust'-cover, the jacket of a 
book; dust'-devil, -storm, a small storm in which 
a whirling column of dust or sand travels across 
a dry country; dust'-hole, dust-bin; dust'- 
jack'et, the jacket or dust-cover of a hook; 
dust'man, one who removes household rubbish; 
dust'-pan, a pan or shovel for removing dust 
swept from the floor.—od[/. duat'proof, imper¬ 
vious or inaccessible to dust.—dust'-sheet, a 
cloth for protecting furniture from dust; dust'- 
shot, the smallest size of shot.—dusty answer, an 
unsatisfying, unfruitful, or sordid response(/tg.); 
dust'y-foot (see piepowder): dust'y-miU'er, the 
auricula, from the white dust upon its leaves and 
flowers.—bite the dost (see bite); dust one’s 
jacket, to give one a drubbing; kick up (raise) a 
dust (see kick); throw dust in one’s eyes, to 
deceive one. [O.E. t/dsr; cf. Ger. dunsr, vapour.] 
Dutch, duck, ad), pertaining to Holland, its 
people, or language: German (ohr., except U.S.): 
heavy, clumsy, as in Dutch-built. — n. the lan¬ 
guage of Holland: German (High and Low 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el’u-mM 


Dutch, Hock and NIeder or FUitt Deitfseh, Hiidt 
and Low German; obs. and U.S.)t (pi.) the 
people Of HoiUand: Germans (obs. and UdS .).— 
Dn^'nim, a native or citizen of Holland: an 
Afrikaner (S. Afr.\ derog.): a GermM - or 
Teuton (C/.S.): — pi. Dntch'men; fern. Dvtcb'- 
woman; pi. Diitcb'womcB.-^Diiteh auction, 
courage, tiies (see auction, courage, tile); Outdi 
bargain, a one-sided bargain; Dutch carpet, a 
mixed material of cotton and wool for floor 
coverings; Dutch cheese, a small round cheese 
made on the Continent from skim-milk; Dutch 
clinker, a hard yellow brick for paving, etc.; 
Dutch clock, a clock of wood and wire with 
brass wheels, made in the Black Forest; Dutch 
clover, white clover; Dutch comfmrt, ’Thank 
Cod it’s no worse’; Dutch concert, a coimert in 
which singers sing their various songs simul¬ 
taneously, or each one sbigs a verse of any song 
he likes between bursts of some familiar chorus; 
Dutch doll, a wooden doll with jointed legs; 
Dutch drops, a once popular medicine, composed 
of oil of turpentine, tincture of guaiacum, etc.; 
Dutch gold, leaf, metal, a copper-zinc alloy, a 
substitute for gold-leaf; Dutch hoe, a hoe widt 
blade attached as in a spade; Dutch iiguid, 
ethylene dkhloride (C«H 4 Cli), an anaesthetic 
discovered by Dutch chemists; Dutch Imich, 
supper, treat, one at which each brings or pays 
for his own share; Dutchman’s breeches. 
Dicentra; Dutchman’s pipe, a species of Aristo- 
lochia; Dutch oven, a cooking-pot used by 
burying in coals: a tin for roasting before an 
open fire; Dutch pink (see pink); Dutch nndi, a 
horse-tail (Equisetum kyemate) with much silica 
in its stem, used for polishing; Dutch wife, an 
open frame of rattan or cane used in the &st 
Indies, to rest the limbs upon in bed.—double 
Dutch, any unknown or,unintelligible language; 
go Dutch (cott.), to pay each for himself; Hi^ 
Dutch, see above: formerly, Dutch as spoken in 
the Netherlands as opp. to S. African Dutch: 
double Dutch (obs.)", Penasylvanis Dutch, the 
mixed German dialect of the descendants of 
German settlers in Pennsylvania: talk like a 
Dutch imclc, to utter a rebuke. [Ger. deutsck, 
(lit.) belonging to the people—O.H.G. diutisci 
cf. O.E. theod, Goth, tkiuda, nation; see 
Teutonic.] 

dutch, duck, (costermonger’s slang) n. a wife, 
[duchess.] 

duty, du'ti, n. that which is due: what one is 
bound by any (esp. moral) obligation to do: 
one’s proper business: service: attendance: 
supervision of pupils out of school hours: per¬ 
formance of function or service: the work done 
by a machine under given conditions, or for a 
specified amount of energy supplied: respect: 
tax on goods, etc— adj- dS'teouB, devoted to 
duty: obedient.— adv. du'teously.— n. dfi'teons- 
ness.— adjs. dil'tiable, subject to custom duty; 
du'tied, subjected to duties and customs; du'ti- 
ful, attentive to duty: respectful; expressive of 
a sense of duty.— adv. d&'tifully.— n. dfl'tiful- 
ness.— adJs. dfi'ty-frec, free from ux or duty; 
du'ty-paid, on which duty has been paid.—do 
duty for, to serve as, to act as substitute for; on 
duty, performing one’s duties, or liable to be 
called upon to do so, during a specified period of 
time. [Anglo-Fr. duete", see due (1).] 

duumvir, doo-, db-um'vlr,-vsr, n. one of two associ¬ 
ated in the same office:— pi. duum'virs, duum'- 
viri, -/: (L. ddb-dbm-wir'e). — ad), duum'viral.—«. 
duum'virate, an association of two men in one 
office: a government by duumvirs. [L duum¬ 
viri, for duoviri — duo, two, and vir, a man.] 

duvet, dSb'vd, (Fr. dU-vd), n. a quilt stuffed with 
eider-down or swan's-down. [Fr.] 

dux, lAiks, H. a leader: the head boy or girl in a 
school or class. [L., a leader.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign woi^s, see p. viii 
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dvwaik, dvor’nik, ib>Sr\n. a Russiaa concjcrga or 
portar. [Ruw., caretaker— dvor, yard, court.] 
dwala* /Ml, a. deadly nighuhade (6ol.): a 
eUtpdiying drink: a black colour {her.}. {O.N. 
dvdl, dvait, delay, sleep.] 

dwatap, dwaam, dwam, dwdm, (Scot.) n. a swoon, a 
sudden sickness.—r.i. to swoon: to fail in 
health. [O.E. dwotma, confusion.] 
dwarf, dwdrf, n. a diminutive man: a small man¬ 
like mythological being, esp. a metal-worker: 
an animal or plant much below the ordinary 
height: anything very small of its kind: a small 
star of high density and low luminosity (white 
dwarf, red dwarf, etc. according to colour).— a^j. 
dwarfed: dwarfish: very small— v.t. to hinder 
from growing: to male to appear small.— v.i. to 
become dwarfed.— adjs. dwaned; dwarf'iih, like 
a dwarf: very small: despicable.— adv. dwart'- 
ishly.—A. dwarf'ishness.—dwarfed tree, bonsai 
(o.r.). [O.E. dwti^gi Du. dwerg, O.N. dvergr. 
Get. zwerg.] 

dwell, dwe/, V./. to abide: to reside: to remain: to 
rest attention (on): to continue long (in; obs.).— 
vj. {Milt.) to inhabit: to cause to dwell:— pr.p. 
dweU'ing; pa.t, and pa,p. dwelt, or dwelled.— n. 
a pause, hesitation.— ns. dwell'er; dweirjBg. the 
place where one dwells: a house: habitation; 
continuance.—dwell'iag-house, a house used as a 
dwelling, in distinction from a place of business 
or other building; dwell'ing-place, a' place of 
residence. [O.E. dwelUm, to go astray, delay, 

dwfaSb, dwind’l, v.i. to grow less: to waste away: 
to grow feeble: to bMome degenerate.— v.t. to 
lessen.— a. decline.— a. dwin'dtoment. [Dim. of 

dwine.] 

dwiae, dwin, v.i. to pine: to waste away {Scot.). 
[O.E. dwinan, to fade: cf. O.N. dvina, Dan. 
/vine, to pine away.] 

dyad, di'cA, n. a pair of units treated as one: a 
biv^nt atom, radical, or element (cAem.).— adj. 
dyad'ic. [Gr. dyas, .-ados — dyo, two.] 
dyud^, di’drk-i, n. a common but undesirable 
spelling of diarchy. 

dybbuk, dUt'sk, {Jewish folklore) n. evil spirit, or 
soul of dead person, that enters the body of a 
living person and controb his actions. [Heb. 
dibbOti.) 

dye, dl, iSpens.) n. Same as die (2). 
dye, dl. v.t. to stain: to give a new colour to:— 
pr.p. dye'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. dyed.—n. colour: 
tinge: stain: a colouring liquid.— adi. dyed.— 
ns. dye'ing; dy'er, one whose trade is to dye 
cloth,etc.; iynt»r{di'sisr: Scot.),adyer .—dye'- 
honae, a building in which dyeing is done; 
dy'ar’s-green'weed, or dy'cr’s-broom, a papiliona¬ 
ceous shrub {Genista tinctoria), a source of yel¬ 
low colouring matter; dy'erVrock'et, -weld, 
-yeU'owweed, a plant {Reseda iuteola) akin to 
mignonette yielding a yellow dye; d^’er's-weed, 
a name for various pbntf that yield dyes— 
woad, weld, dyer’s-grMnweed, etc.; dye'stuff, 
a materia) used in dyeing; dye'-wood, any wood 
from which material u obtained for dyeing; 
dye'-woric(s), an establuhment for dyeing. [O.E. 
diagian, to dye, from deag, diah, colour.] 
dying, di'tng, pr.p. of die.— at^. destined for death: 
mortal: diKlining: occurring immediately 
before death, as dying words: pertaining to 
death.—n. death.— adv. dy'ingly.— a. dy'ing- 
ness,—dying declaration {law), declaration made 
by a dying p erson who docs not survive through 
th: trial of the accused. [See die (1).] 
dyke. Same as dike. 

dynamic, -al, din-am'lk, or d/n-, adJ. relating to 
force: relating to dynamics: rChiting to the 
effects of forces in nature: relating to activity or 
things in movement: relatinyi to dynamism: 
causal: forceful, v«y energetic.— a. a moving 
force: any driving force instrumental in growth 
flHe, /Sr: mi, h&r (her); mine; mdtef 


or change fitsp. social): pattern of growth or 
clMtm.^-M^. dynam'j^— adv. dyaam'icaDy.— 
AS, ^nun'ica (treated as sing,), me science of 
matter and motiim, mechanics, sometimes 
restricted to kinetics; dyn'amism, a theory which 
explains the phenomena of the universe by some 
immanent energy: operation of force: dynamic 
quality: quality of restless energy: quality of 
suggesting forceful movement (or/, etc.); 
dyn amist.— adl- dynamis'tic. [Or. apnamlkos — 
dynamis, power— dynasthal, to be able.] 
dynamite, din'a-mit (formerly also din"), n. explo¬ 
sive consisting of absorbent matter, as porous 
silica, saturated with nitroglycerine.— v.t. to 
blow up with dynamite.— ns. dyn'amitard {-ard), 
dyn'anuter, a user of dynamite, esp. for political 
purposes. [Gr. dynamis, power.] 
dynamo, din’9~md, n. the contraction for 
dyimmo-electric machine, a machine for gene¬ 
rating electric currents by means of the rela¬ 
tive movement of conductors and magnets:— 
pi. dyn'amos.— adjs. dyn'amo-elec'tric, -d.— ns. 
dynamogen'esw, dynamog'enyc -productioq of 
increased nervous activity; dynainograph (-am'), 
a recording dynamometer; dynamom'eter, an 
instrument for measuring force, or power.— 
a^s. dynamomet'ric, -al.— n. dynamom'etry.— 
human dynamo, a person of exceptional energy. 
[Gr. dynamis, power.] 

dynast, din'ast, ‘sst, also din', n. a ruler.— adj. 
dynas'tic, relating to a dynasty.— n. dyn'asty 
{ss-ti), a succession of kings of the same family, 
or of members of any powerful family or con¬ 
nected group. [Fr. dynastie, or L.L. dynastla — 
Gr. dynasteia, power, dominion— dynasthai, to 
be able.] 

dyne, din, n. the C.C.S. unit of force—the force 
which, acting for one second on a mass of one 
gramme, produces an acceleration of one centi¬ 
metre per second per second. [Gr. dfnamis, 
force.] 

Dyoidiysite. Same as Dipbysite. 

Dyoth^tc, Dyotheletism, Diothelism. See 
Ditbelctum. 

dys-, Ms-, pfx. ill, bad, abnormal. [Gr.] 
dysaestlMsta, dis-es-the'si-s, -this, -she, or -is-, n. 
impaired sensation, partial insensibility.— adi- 
dyaaaathatic {-thet’ik). [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. ais- 
thisis, sensation— aisthanesthal, to feel.] 
dysdiroa, dis'krd-e, n. discoloration of the skin 
from disease.—Also dyschroia {-kroV). [Pfx. 
dys-, and Gr. chroS, chroiS, complexion.] 
dyscrasia, dis-krS'si-», -zhi-», -she, {path.) n. a 
dbordered condition of the body attributed 
originally to unsuitable mixing of the body 
fluids or humours. [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. krSsis, a 
mixing.] 

dymasite, dis’kros-it, n. a mineral composed of 
silver and antimony. [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. 
krSsis, mixture.] 

dysentery, dis'en-tsr-l, -tri, n. a term formerly 
applied to any condition in which inflammation 
of the colon was associated with the frequent 
passage of bloody stools: now confined to 
amoebic dysentery, the result of infection with 
the Entamoeba histolytica; and to bacillary 
dysentery, due to infection with Bacterium 
dysenteriae. — adj. dysenteric {-ter'ik). [Cr. 
dysenteria — dys-, amiss, enteron, intestine.] 
djvfunction, ais-fung{k)'sh»n, n. impairment or 
abnormality of the functioning of an organ. 
[Pfx. dys-.] 

d^sgenic, dis-Jen'ik, adj. unfavourable to race- 
improvement.— A. dysgen'ics, study of race de¬ 
generation. [Pfx. dys-, and the root of gennaein, 
to beget.] 

dysgraphia, dis-graf'l-e, n. inability to write, 
arising from brain damage or other cause.— adl. 
dysgri^'ic. [Plk. dys-, and Gr. graphein, to 
write.] 

fSr; mate; mdon.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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dyahumonic, dls~hSr-mon'lk, adj. unbalanced, 
wanting in haitnony of proportion. (Pftc. dya-.j 
dyslexia, dis-leks'i-a, n. word blindness, great 
difficulty in learning to read or spell, of which the 
cause (not lack of intelligence) has not been 
established.— adis^ dysiec'tic: dyslex'ic. [Pfx. 
dys-, and Gr. lexis, word.] 
dyslogistic, dis-b~Jls'lik, a^. conveying censure, 
opprobrious.— adv. dysl^is'tkally.— n. dys'- 
logy, dispraise. [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. logos, 
discourse.] 

dysmelia, dis~mil'i~», -meV, -ya, n. the condition 
in which one or more limbs are misshapen or 
incomplete.— adj- dysmel'ic. [Pfx. dye-, and 
Gr. melos, limb.] 

dysmenorrboea, -rl|ea, dis-methd^i's, n. difficult or 
painful menstruation.— ad/s. dysnienorrh(o)c'al, 
-ic. [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. men, month, rhoid, flow.] 
dysodyle, -ile, -il, dis'd-dll, -dll, it. a yellow or 
greyish laminated bituminous mineral, often 
found with lignite, burning vividly, with an 
odour of asafbetida. [Gr. dysddes, stinking— 
dys~, ill, ozeln, to smell, hyli, matter.] 
dyspathy, dis‘p»-thi, n. antipathy, dislike.— adf. 
dyspathet'ic. [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. pathos, feeling.] 
dyspepsia, dis-pep’sl-s, n. indigestion.—Also 
dyspep'sy.—a. dyspep'tic, a person afflicted with 
dyspepsia.— adj. dyspep'tic, -al, afflicted with, 
peruining to, or arising from, indigestion: 
gloomy, bad-tempered(/igJ-— odv. dyspep'tically. 
[Gr. dyspepsid-^ys-, ill, pepsis, dig^ion— 
peptein. to digest.] 

dysphagia, dis^d'Ji-s, n. difficulty in swallowing— 
also dys'phagy (•fi-Ji).—adj. dysphagic i-faj'lk). 
[Pfx. dys-, and Gr. phagein (aorist), to eat.] 
dysphonia, dis-fd'ni-s, n. difficulty in producing 
sounds. [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. phdne, sound.] 
dysphoria, dis-fo'ri-9, -fd', n. impatience under 
affliction; morbid restlessness: uneasiness: 
want of feeling of wellbeing. [Gr. dysphdrid, 
affliction, pain— dys-, ill, and the root of 
pherein, to bear.] 

dyspnoea, disp-ni'a, m difficulty of breathing.— 


diindai 

adfs. dy^snod'al, dymmoe'ic.—Also dyvnaa, etc. 
(Gr. dy'spnola^-dys-, ill, pnoi, bmdiing.] 
dyqtroaium, dis-prdz'l-am, ». a metal of. the rare 
earths, the element of atomic number 66 (symbol 
Dy). [Gr. dysprositos, difficult to reach-dys-, ill, 
difncult, pros, to, lenai, to go.] 
dystectic, dls-tek'tlk, ad/, not easily fused. [Gr. 
dystiktos — dys-, ill. tikeln, to melt.] 
dysteleology, dls-tel-l-ol'a-Jl, n, the doctrine of 
purposelessness, or denial of final causes: the 
study of functionless rudimentary organs' in 
animals and plants.— adl. dystelemgical (•/-«- 
loj'i-kl). — n. ^tdeol'ogist. [Pfx. dys- (in -a 
negative sense).] 

dysffiMia, dls-thi'sl-a, n. a morbid habit of body, 
resulting in general discomfort and impatience. 
— adJ. dysdietic (-thet'lk). [Gr. dysthesld — dys- 
ill, thesis, position.] 

dysthymia, dis-thVmi-a, it. morbid anxiety and 
despondency.— n, dysthym'iac, one who suffers 
from dysthymia.— adl- dysthym'ic. [Pfx. dys-, 
and Gr. thymid, despair.] 
dystrophy, dis'tr»-fi, {hiol.) n. imperfect nutrition: 
any of several disorders in which there is wasting 
of muscle tissue, etc.—Also distrd'phia.— 
distrophic i-tro'fik). —muscular dystrophy (see 
muscle). [Pfx. dys-, and Gr. trophi, nourish¬ 
ment.] 

dysuria, dis-6‘ri-», a. a difficulty or pain in passing 
urine—also dys'ury.—dys&'ric. [Gr. dys- 
ourid — dys-, ill, ouron, urine.] 

Dytiscus, di- or di-tls'k»s, n. a genus of carnivo¬ 
rous water-beetles, including a common large 
British species, D. marginalis. —Also Dyticus 
(di'r')— adJ. and n. dytiscid {di- or di-tis'ld). [Gr. 
dptikos, diving— dyein, to dive.] 
dyvour, di'var, (Scot.) n. a bankrupt.—a. dyv'- 
oury, bankruptcy. [Ori^n unknown.] 
dzeren, dzS'ran, a. a Central Asian antelope. 
[Mongolian.] 

dziggetai, dzig'»-ti, a. a Central Asian wild ass 
(Equus hemionus), rather like a mule. [Mon¬ 
golian, tchikhitei.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-m»nf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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. e, n. the fifth letter m our own and cognate 
alphabets, with various sounds (as in me, get, 
fn^land, her, prey) and often mute (commonly 
an indication of a preceding long vowel or diph¬ 
thong—cf. not, note; bit, bite): in music the 
third note or sound of the natural diatonic scale, 
the major third above the tonic C: e represents 
the base of the natural system of logarithms, the 


ear, er, (oos.) v.r. to plough or till.— n. ear ing 
(o6s.), plou^ing. [O.E. ertan\ cf. L. ar&re. Or. 
aroe/n.j 

ear, er, n. the organ of hearing, or the external 
part merely : the sense or power of heaHng: the 
faculty of distinguishing sounds esp. of a different 
pitch: attention: anything projecting or shaped 
like an ear, as the auricle of a leaf, lug of a vessel. 


limit, as m approaches infinity, of 



as a mediaeval Roman numeral E 2S0; 
£ - 250,000.—E'-boat (enemy boat), a fast 
German motor torpedo-TOat. 
ea, i'a, e, {dial.) n. a river: running water: a 
drainage canal in the Fens—sometimes ean. as if 
taken from French. [O.E. ia\ akin to L. aqua, 
water.] 

each, ech, adj. and proa, every one separately 
considered.— adv. each'where (ohs.), everywhere. 
—each other, a compound reciprocal pronoun, 
one another, by some restricted in application to 
two; each way, in betting, for a win and for a 
place. [O.E. wic — a, ever, gelic, alike.] 
eadish, obsolete form of eddish, 
eager, i'gar, adf. excited by desire: ardent to do 
or obtain: earnest (o6.r.): keen, severe: (SAaA. 
aygre) sour, acid, bitter (ohs.).— adv. ea'gerly.— 
n. ea'gerness.—eager beaver, an enthusiast: a 
zealous person: one over-eager for work. [O.Fr. 
aigre —L. acer, acris, sharp.] 
eager. Same as eagre. 

eagle, e'gl, n. a name given to many large birds of 
prey of the family Falconidae; a military 
standard carrying the figure of an eagle: a 
lectern in the form of an eagle: the badge of 
certain orders, as the Prussian black (1701) and 
red (1705) eagle, the Polish, afterwards Russian, 
white eagle (1705): a gold coin of the United 
States, worth ten dollars: a hole at golf played 
in two strokes less than par.—n. ea'glet, a young 
or small eagle.— a^s. ea'gie-eyed, ea'gle- 
sight'ed, having a piercing eye: discerning; 
ea'gle-flight'ed, mounting high.—ea'gle-hawk, a 
name applied to several eagles of comparatively 
small size; ea'gle-owl, a genus (Bubo) of large 
owls; ea'gle-ray, a large sting-ray; ea'gl^ 
atone, a hard-encrusted nodule of argillaceous 
oxide of iron.— adJ. ea'gle-winged, having an 
eagle’s wings. [O.Fr. aigle —L. aquila.] 
eagl^ood, e'gl-wdbd, n. a genus (Aquilaria) of 
the daphne family, large spreading trees of 
Eastern India, whose heartwood contains a 
resinous substance fragrant in burning. [From 
the accidental resemblance of its name in some 
Eastern language to eagle, L. aquila; cf. 
agalloch, agila.] 

eagre, d'gar, e'gar, n. a bore or sudden rise of the 
tide in a river. [Origin doubtful; hardly from 
O.E. igat, flood.] 

eaklonnais. See aMcrmau (first meaning and deri¬ 
vation). 

eale, prob/ il, iShak., Hamlet I, iv, 36) n. various 
conjectures, generally supposed to be for evil, but 
perh. a misprint. 

ean, in, (Shak.) v.t. and v.i. to bring forth.— n. 
ean'liag, a young lamb. [O.E. ianian.) 
ear, ir, n. a spike, as of corn.—v./. to put forth 
w%.—adi. eared, of com, having ears.— ear'- 
gockle, a disease of wheat caused by a thread- 
ifrorm (Tytenchus). [O.E. iar; Ger. dkre.] 


a projecting part for support, attachment, etc.— 
ad/, eared, having ears, or external ears.—n. 
ear'ing (naut.), one of a number of small ropes 
to fasten the up^r corner of a sail to the yard.— 
ad/. car'Iess, without ears, or external ears.— 
ear'ache, an ache or pain in the ear; ear'bob, 
an earring; ear'-bone.— af(i, ear'-bussing {Shak.; 
another reading ear'-kissing), whispered.—ear'- 
cap, a covering to protect the ear from cold or 
injury: ear'drop, an ornamental pendant hang¬ 
ing from the ear; car'drum, the drum or middle 
cavity of the ear, tympanum; ear'-hole, the 
aperture of the ear; ear'lap, the tip of the ear: 
an ear-cap; ear'Iock, a curl near the ear worn by 
Elizabethan dandies; ear'mark, an owner's 
mark on an animal's ear: a distinctive mark.— 
v.t. to put an earmark on: to set aside for a 
particular purpose—ear’muffs, a pair of ear 
coverings joined by a band of material across 
the head; ear'idug, a plug of soft material in¬ 
serted into the outer ear to exclude unwanted 
sound, water, etc.: ear'phone, a headphone; 
car'pi^, an instrument, for clearing the ear.— 
ad/, ear'-pierc'ing, shrill, screaming.—earring 
(rr'ing), an ornament hung from the ear; ear'- 
shell, any shell of the family Haliotidae; ear'- 
shot, the distance at which a sound can be heard; 
car'-tnim'pet, a tube to aid in hearing; ear'wax, 
a waxy substance secreted by the glands of the 
ear; ear'wig (O.E. earwicga, eare, ear, tvicga, 
insect, beetle), any dermapterous insect of the 
family Forteulidae, once supposed to creep into 
the ear: a flatterer.— v.t. to gain the ear of: to 
bias: to torment by private importunities.— 
adi- ear'wiggy.—ear'-witnas, a witness that can 
testify from his own hearing.—about one’s ears, 
said of something falling about one (e.g. house), 
or assailing one all around: alsoylg.; be all ears, 
to give every attention; give ear, to attend; go 
in at one ear and «ut at the other, to make no 
permanent impression; have a person's ear, to be 
secure of his favourable attention; have itching 
ears, to be desirous of hearing novelties (2 Tim. 
iv. 3); have, keqi, one’s ear to the ground, to 
keep oneself well informed about what is going 
on around one; lend an ear, to listen; make 
someone’s ears bum, discuss someone in his 
absence; over head and ears, overwhelmed: 
deeply engrossed or involved; pin back one’s 
ears, to listen attentively; pin back someone’s 
ears, to subdue someone by beating; set by the 
cars, to set at strife; tickle the ear of, to gratify, 
pander to the taste of, flatter; turn a deaf ear, 
to refuse to listen; up to one's ears in, deeply 
involved in; walls have ears, there may be 
listeners. (O.E. eare; cf. Ger. ohr, L. auris.J 
card, eard-bunger. See yird. 
earl, uri, n. a British nobleman ranking between 
a marquis and a viscount:—/cm. coont'ess,^—n. 
earl'dom, the dominion or dignity of an earl. 
—Earl Marshal, an English officer of state, 
president of the Heralds’ College—the Scottish 
form Earl Maiischal. [O.E. eorl, a warrior. 
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liero, a Danich under>ldii% later a nobteman 
equivalent to count; cf. O^.Jarl.] 
eanjr, Ar'll, 4idv. near the beginning (of a time, 
period, seriee): aoon: in good time: before 
appointed time:—comp. ear'Rer; earltoit.— 

atil- belonging to or happmiing in the first pact of 
time, period, or series: beforehand: ready, ad¬ 
vanced, astir, or on the spot in good time: 
happening in the remote past or near future.— 
y.i. ear'Iierise, -isc, to do at a date earlier than 
that arranged.— a. ear'Iiness.—early bird, the 
proverbial catcher of the (early) worm: an early 
riser; early closing, observance of a weekly half- 
holiday: closing of public houses early in the 
night; early door, an entrancg to a theatre or 
hril open before the ordinary door at a higher 
price; Early English, {phiM. see English): the 
form of Gothic architecture in which the pointed 
arch was first employnl in Britain—succeeding 
the Norman towards the end of the 12th century, 
merging into the Decorated at the end of the 
13th.— adj. ear'Iy-Victor'ian, belonging to or 
characteristic of the early part of Queen 
Victoria's reign (reigned 1837-1901).—early and 
Inte, at all times; earlier «i, previously; early 
on, before much time has elapsed; keep early 
honrs, to rise and go to bed early. [O.E. 
Mice (adv.)— ir, before.] 
earn, urn, v.t. to gain by labour: to acquire: to 
deserve: to bring to one.—n. eam'er.— n.pl. 
eam'ings, what one has earned: money saved. 
[O.E. earnian, to earn; cf. O.H.G. aran, harvest; 
Ger. ernte.J 

earn, Urn, (dial.) v.t. and v.i. to curdle (of milk).— 
Also yearn. [O.E. iernan - rinnan, to run, and 
ternan - rennan, to cause to run; gerlman, 
causative gerennan, to curdle.] 
cani, urn, v.l. (Spens., Shak.). See yearn (1). 
earnest, ur'nisi, adJ. intent: sincere: serious.— 
n. seriousness: reality.— adv. ear'nestly.—n. 
ear'ncstness. [O.E. eornost, seriousness; Ger. 
ernst.] 

earnest, Or'nist, n. money given in token of a 
bargain made (also ear'nest-money, ear'nest- 
penny): a pledge: first-fruits. [Ety. obscure; 
possibly conn, with arlcs.] 
carst, obsolete form of erst, 
earth, urth, n, the third planet in order from the 
sun: the matter on the surface of the globe: 
soil, a mixture of disintegrated rock and organic 
material in which plants are rooted: dry land, 
as opposed to sea: the world: the inhabitants 
of the world: dirt: dead matter: the human 
body: a burrow: an electrfeal connexion with 
the earth, usually by a wire soldered to a metal 
plate sunk in moist earth: an old name for 
certain oxides of metals (see alkaline earth, 
rare earth, me^).— v.t. to bury, inter (obs.): 
to hide or causeTo hide in the earth, or in a hole: 
to connect to earth electricaily: to clog, cover, 
smear, or partially cover with earth (often with 
up). — v.i. to burrow: to hide.— adf. earth'en, 
made of earth or clay: earthly.— ns. earth'incss; 
earth'liness; earth'ling, a dweller on the earth: 
a worldly-minded person.— aiU. earth'ly, belong¬ 
ing to the earth: vile: worldly: conceivably 
possible on earth.— n. chance.— adv. earth'ward, 
toward the earth.— ad/- earth'y, consisting of, 
relating to, or resembimg earth: inhabiting the 
earth: gross: unrefined.—eardi'-bag, a sack 
of earth used in fortifications; eartt'-hath, a 
bathofearthormud; earth'-board, the board of 
a plough, or other implement, that turns over 
the earth— ad/s. carth'bon, bom from or on 
the earth; earui'bound, bound to earth; aarth'- 
bnd, bred from earth: mean, grovelling.— 
earth'-closet, a closet in which earth is used for 
the deodorisation of faecal matters.—«(/. earth'- 
crea'tad, made of earth.—earth'eaware, crockery: 
coarse pottery; earth'fall, a landslide.— 

Neutral vowds in unaccented ^llables: efs-nant 


earth'iaat, fixed in the earth; carth'-laA, con¬ 
tented with earthly things.—earth'fiax, asbettw; 
earth'-hog, the aardvark: earth'-booee, an 
ancient undei^ound dwelling or storehouse, 
also called Picta* house; earth'-bmger, passion 
for acquiring land; earthing fiires, aircraft tires 
that discharge static electricity on mounding.— 
adJ. eartt'ly-mind'ed, having the mind intent on 
earthly tmngs.—eartfa'Iy-inmd'cduess; earth'- 
move'ment, elevation, subsidence, or folding of 
the earth’s crust; earth'mit, the edible root-tuber 
of Conopodium ftexuosum, a woodland umbel¬ 
liferous plant: the plant itself (also arnut, pl^ 
nut, earih-chestnuty. the peanut (ArachhO; 
earth'-pea, the peanut; earth'-pillar, a column 
of soft material protected from erosioa by an 
overlying stone; earth'-piate, a buried plate of 
metal forming the earth-connexion of a tele¬ 
graph-wire, lightning-conductor, etc.; eardi'- 
quakc, a quaking or shaking of the earth: a 
heaving of the ground.— ad/s. earth'quaked, 
shaken, destroyed or visited by an earthquake; 
earth'quaking.—earth'-riiine, the faint light 
visible on the part of the moon not illuminated 
by the sun; carth'-emoke, fumitory; earth'-star, 
a fungus (Geaster) akin to the puff balls that 
opens out into a starlike form; earth'-taUe, a 
course of stone or brick just above the ground; 
carth'-tremor, a slight earthquake; earth'wax, 
oxokerite; eaith'woU, the aardwolf; earth'wurk, 
a fortification of earth: an embankment: work 
of excavation and embanking; earth'wmm, the 
common worm: a mean person, a poor creature. 
—green earth (see green).—go to earth, seek a 
hole or hiding place (also fig.). [O.E. eorthe; 
cf. Du. aarde, Ger. erae.] 
ease, iz, n. freedom from pain or disturbance: 
rest from work: quiet: fre^om from diflficulty: 
naturalness: unconstihined manner.— v.t, to 
free from pain, uouble, or anxiety: to relieve: 
to relax: to calm: to move gently.— v.l. to 
become less great or severe (often ease off, up)i 
to move very gradually: to become less ui 
demand.— ad/, ease'ful, ease-giving: quiet, fit 
for rest.— n. ease'mcnt, relief (rare): assisunce 
(obs.): support (obs.): gratification (o6s.): 
legally, the right to use something (esp. land) 
not one’s own or to prevent its owner from 
making an inconvenient use of it.— adv. eas'ily. 
—n. cas'iness.—a<(/. eas'y, at ease: free from 
pain: tranquil: unconstrained: giving ease: 
not difficult: yielding: not straitened (in circum¬ 
stances): not tight: not strict: in plentfful 
supply: (of market) not showing unusually great 
activity.—^Also adv. — inter/, command to lower, 
to go gently, to stop rowing, etc.—eaa'y-duur, 
an arm-chair for ease or rest.— ad/s. eas'y- 
go'ing, -d'sy, indolent: placid.—easy money, 
money madCtwithout much exertion or difficulty; 
easy street (coll.), a situation of comfort or 
affiuence.—be easy, to be quite willing to fall 
in with one arrangement or another; oupel of 
ease (see chapel); ease off, to slacken gradually: 
to make or become less intense; ease onasdf 
to defecate; easy on the eye (coll.), good to look 
at; honours easy, honours evenly divided (at 
cards, etc.); ill at case, uncomfortable; stand 
at ease, used of soldiers, when freed from 
attention; stand easy, used of a still easier 
position; taka it easy, to avoid exertion: to be 
in no hurry; take oiw's ease, to make oneself 
comfortable. [O.Fr. aise; cog. with It. agio’, 
Prov. als. Port, azo.) 

easd, iz*l, a. the frame for supporting a picture 
during painting. [Du. exel, or Ger. esel, an 
ass.] 

oasle, aixle, dz'l, (Burns) n. hot ashes. [O.E. 
jvfe.] 

eassel.sasail,f5'/, (Scot.) odv. eastward: easterly. 
— advs, eaaa'elmit^ eaas'alward. [east.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 
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Mst, isi, «. thalimt the heevens when the lun 
thtn at the equinox: one ci the four cardinal 
points of the eompcae: theeastpartofarsqion: 
the east wind.— aoj, toward the rising of the sun: 
blowing nrom the east.—v./. to move or turn 
e^st.— adjs- east'er, eaat'enit toward the east: 
connected with the east: dwelling in the east.— 
ns. eaet'cnier, a native or inhabitant of the east, 
esp. of the United States: east'eriing, a native 
of the east: a trader from the shores of the 
Bahie.—odjf. eaat'nriy, situated in the east: 
coming from the eastward: looking toward the 
east— ad*, on the east: toward the east.—n. 
an east wind.— atfis. east'emmoat east'most, 
situated fhrthest east.—^Also east'ermost (obs.). 
—AS. east'ing. the course gained to the eastward: 
distance eastward from a given meridian; east'- 
iand, the land in the East.— adi- east'ling, •lin 
(Seer.), easterly.— adv. east'iinge, *1108 (Scot.), 
eastward; east'ward, east'wards, toward the 
east—(U0. east'ward.—cast>by*north (south), 11 i 
degrees north (south) from due east; East End, 
the eastern part of London or other town, often 
an area inhabited by people of the poorer 
classes; East'-end'er: Eastern Church, the 
Ora^ Chureh; East'Indiamaii, a vessel used in 
the East India trade; east-north (south)-east, 22) 
degrees north (south) from the east; East Side, 
the eastern part of New \'ork.—about east (old 
U.S. slang), in proper manner; East Coast 
fever. African coast fever: a protozoan cattle 
disease resembling redwater, transmitted by 
ticks; the East, Uie countries to the east of 
western Europe {Near East, Turkey, Balkans, 
etc.: Middle East, Turkey, Persia, India, etc.: 
Far East, China, Japan, etc.): the eastern part 
of the United States, used relatively and vaguely, 
but commonly that part between the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. (O.E. iasf, Cer. ost; akin to 
Or. eds, the dawn.] 

Easter, isi'sr, n. a Christian festival commemorat¬ 
ing the resurrection of Christ, held on the Sunday 
after Good Friday.—^Easter cactus, a S. American 
cactus having coral flowers; Eas^ Day, Easter 
Sunday: Easter dues, offerings, customary sums 
mud to the parson by his people at ^ster; 
Easter egg, a stained or artificial egg, given as a 
j^ent at Easter; East'ertide, East'ertime, 
either Easter week or the fifty days between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. [O.E. eastre; Ger. 
astern, Bede derives the word from Eostre 
{.Eastre), a goddess whose festival was held at the 
spring equinox.] 
easy. See ease. 

eat, it, y.(. to take into the body by the mputh as 
food: to consume: to corrode.—v./. to take 
food: to be eatable, to taste:— pr.p. eat'ing; 
pa.t, ate, et or &t\ pa.p. eaten, itn, or, ofrs., eat, 
et. —a. {arch, in sing,, coll, in pi.) food.— adf. 
eat'able, fit to be eaten. —nt anything used as 
food (chiefly in pi.). — ns. eat'age, grass or fodder 
for homes, etc.: the right to eat; eat'er, one 
who, or that which, eats or corrodes: variety 
suitable for eating uncooked; eat'ery {slang), a 
restaurant.—n. and adj. eat'ing.—ert'irig-apple 
etc., one suitable for eating uncooked; eat'iag- 
house, a restaurant.—eat away, to destroy 
gradually: to pww; eat crow, lutt, humble pie 
(see crow, dirt, bumUes); eat in, used of die 
action of acid: to eat at home; eat off, to clear 
(a crop) by setting cattle to eat it; cat one’s hat, 
an undertaking promised on conditions one 
thinks very improbable; eat one’s head off, to 
cost more for food than one is worth; eat one’s 
heart out, to pine away, brooding over mis¬ 
fortune; eat one’s terms, to study for the bar. 
with allusion to the number of times in a term 
that a student must dine in the hall of an Inn of 
.Court: eat om’s words, to take back what one 
baa said: eat ouL to finish eatables: to encroach 


upcm: to eat in a restaurant; eat (he air (Shak.), 
to be deluded with hopes; eat to devour 
entirely: to consume, absoih: to derive pleasure 
firom (fig.y, what’s eating yon? {coll.), uduU is 
irkiim you? jp.E. etan; et. Ger. essen, O.N. 
eta, L. edire, Gr. edeln.] 

Eannswill, it'an-swll, n. in Pickwick Papers, a 
pocket borough at which an election takes place; 
any corrupt election or selection, 
eatehe, ich, {Scott) n. a Scots form of ad». 
oath, eathe, ethe, eth, eth, {Spens, etc.) adl‘ easy. 
— adv. easily.—Wv. eath'ly. [O.E. iathe, easy, 
easily.] 

eau, d. It. the French word for water, used in 
English in various combinations.—eau des ere- 
(des {dS kra-ot), a fine Martinique liqueur, made 
b:i distilling the flowers of the mammee-apple 
with spirit of wine; eau de Cologne (see Cologse); 
eaudeJavelle(see Javel water); eaudevie(d» vi), 
brandy, 
eau. Sm ea. 

eaves, ivz, n.pl. (orig. sing.) the projecting edge 
of the roof; anything projecting.—eaves'drv, 
eaves'drop, thd water that falls from the eaves 
of a house; the place where the drops fail.— v.l. 
eaves'drop. to stand under the eaves or near 
the windows of a house to listen: to listen for 
secrets.—Also v.t. —eaves'dropper, one who thus 
listens: one who tries to overhear private 
conversation; eaves'dropping. [O.E. efes, the 
clipped edge of thatch; cf. Ice. ups.] 
dbauche, S-bdsh, (Fr.) rough draft, sketch, 
ebb, eb, n. the going back or retiring of the tide: 
a decline.—v.i. to flow back: to sink: to 
decline.— adj. {obs. or dial.; Scott) shallow.— 
adj. ebb'less.—ebb'-tide, the ebbing tide. [O.E. 
ebba.\ 

ebenezer, eb-»n-is’ar, n. a memorial stone set up 
by Samuel after the victory of Mizpeh (1 Sam. 
vii. 12): a name sometimes applied to a chapel 
or meeting-house. [Heb. eben-hd-'eser, stone of 
help.] 

dbdniste, a-ba-nist, (Fr.) a cabinet-maker. 
Ebionite, i'bl-an-it, n. an early Christian holding 
the Mosaic law binding and denying the apos- 
tolate of Paul and the miraculous birth of Jesus. 
— v.t. e'bionise, -ize.— adj. ebionitic {-it'ik). — ns. 
e'bionitism, e'bionism. [Heb. ebydn, poor.] 
Eblis, eb'Hs, Iblis, ib'lis, n. the chief of the fallen 
angels in Mohammedan mythology. [Ar. Iblis.l 
ebon, eb'»n, ebony, eb’an-t, n. a kind of wood 
furnished by various species of Diospyros (family 
Ebend'ceae), almost as heavy and hard as stone, 
usually black, admitting of a fine polish: a tree 
yielding it: a Negro.— adj. made of ebony: 
black as ebony.—v./. and v.i. eb'onise, -ize, to 
make or become'like ebony.—ns. eb'emist, a 
worker in ebony; eb'onitc, black vulcanised 
rubber. [L. {h)ebenus —Gr. mbenos; cf. Heb. 
hobnim, pi. of hobnl, obnl — eben, a stone.] 
dboulement, d-bddl'rni, n. the falling in of the 
wall of a fortification: a landslide or landslip. 
[Fr.l 

ebracteate, i-brak'ti-dt, {hot.) adj. without bracts. 
— adj. cbract'eolate, without bracteoles. [L. 
e-, without, from, bractea, a thin plate.] 
ebriate, ebriated, i'brl-dt, -id, adjs. intoxicated.— 
n. ebriety {e-bri'i-tt), drunkenness.— a^. e'bribSc, 
drunk.— It. ebrios'ity. [L. ibriare. Stum, to 
make drunk.] 

ebrillade, S-bri-{t)yad, n. the sudden jerking of a 
horse’s rein when he refuses to turn. [Fr.] 
ebullient, oSul'yant, adj. boiling up or over; 
agitated: enthusiastic.— ns. ebuirience, ebuU'i- 
ency, a boiling over; ebiill'ioBcope, apparatus 
for determining the boiling-points of liquids.— 
adjs: ebnllioBCop'ic, -al.— ns. ebnIliM'eopy; 
elmlUtion (eb-a-/Isli'an), act of boiling; agitation: 
an outbreak. [L. ibulllins, •entis-^bulllre—S, 
out, and bullire, to boil.] 


fdte,Jdr: mi, h&r (her); mine; mdte,Jdf: ndUe; mddn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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Mak 


cborneiin 

•bwraean, eb-ur'nI-M, atH, of or like ivory—also ology that relates to the secretions, , [Or. e/r; out 
sbw'neous.-^ns. ebuma'tion (ib- or eb~), a of, krinein, to separate, secrete.] 
morbid change of bone by which it becomes very eccrisis, ek'rlsis, n. expulsion of waste or morbid 
hard and dense; eburniftcl'tion, art of making matter.— n. eccrit'ic, a medicine having this 

like ivory. [L. eburneus — ebur, ivory.) property. [Or. ekkriiis, secretion— ek, out and 

acardinate, e-kard'in-at, adj. hingeless.— n.ph krisis, separation.) 

Eeard'ines, a class of brachtopods without hinge ecdysis, ek’dl~sh, n. the act of casting off an 
or arm skeleton. [L. i~, without, cardd, -inis, integument, sloughing.— n. ecdysiaat (diz'; coil.) 

hinge.) a stripteaser. [Gr. ekdysis — ek, out of, dyefn, to 

acarti, a-kSr'ta, n. a game in which cards may be put on.) 
discarded for others. [Fr., discarded—L. e, out eche, eck, (Skak.) v.t. to eke out: to augment, 
of, from, Fr. carle, a card.) [Other readings, ech, eech, idh; O.E. eean; 

ecaudate, e-kb'dut, adf. tailless. [L. e-, without, akin to L. augire, to increase; see eke.) 
cttuda, tail.) echelon, esh'a-lon, ash-13, n. a stepwise arrange- 

acUastesis, ek-bias-te'sis. (hot.) n. proliferation ment of troops, ships, planes, etc.: a group of 
of a floral axis. [Gr. ekbiastesis, budding forth persons of one grade in an organisation. [Fr. 
— ek, out of, blastos, a sprout.)' echeion—wheiie, ladder, stair; see scale.) 

ecbole, ek'bo-le, n. a digression {rhet.): the raising Echidna, ek-id'na, n. a genus of Australian tooth- 
or sharpening of a tone (mas.). — adj. ecbol'ic less, spiny, egg-laying, burrowing monotremes. 
{med.), inducing contractions of the uterus —n. echid'nine, snake-poison. [Gr. echidna, 
leading to parturition or abortion.- n. a drug viper.) 

with this quality. [Gr. ekboie, throwing out— ek, echinus, e-kVnJs, n. a sea-urchin: the convex pro- 
out of, haiiein, to throw.) jecting moulding (of eccentric curve in Greek 

eccaleobion, e-A'a/-i*-o-Ai'rw. n. a kind of incubator, examples) supporting the abacus of the Doric 
[Gr. ekkaied blon, I call forth life.) capital {archil.). — adjs. echinate, -d, ek’.'n-Sl, -id, 

tcee homo, ek'se {ek'i) ho'mS, ek'e ho'md, (an) n. prickly like a hedgehog: bristly.— as. Echi'no- 
a picture of Christ crowned with thorns. [L., cac'tus, a large genus of ribbed, generally very 
behold the man (John xix. S).] spiny, cactuses; whi'nococc'us, the bbidder- 

eccentric, ek-sen'trik, adj. departing from the worm stage (parasitic in cow, sheep, pig, man) 
centre: not having the same centre as another, of the dog tapeworm; echi'noderm, any one of 
said of circles: out ofthe usual course: not con- the Echinoder'ma or Echinoder'mata, a phylum 
forming to common rules: odd.—n. a circle not of radially symmetrical marine animals, having 
having the same centre as another: a contrivance the body-wall strengthened by calcareous plates, 
for taking an alternating rectilinear motion from and moving usually by tube-feet, distensible 
a revolving shaft {mech.): an eccentric fellow.— finger-like protrusions of a part of the coelom 
adj. eccen'trical.— adv. eccen'trically.—n. eccen- known as the water-vascular system—starfishes, 
tricity {-stin-iris'), condition of being eccentric: sea-urchins, brittle-stars, sea-cucumbers, and 
in a conic section, the constant ratio of the sea-lilies.— adj. echinoder'matous; echi'noid, like 
distance of a point on the curve from the focus a sea-urchin.—n. a sea-urchin.— n.pi. Ecbin- 
to its distance from the directrix (usually repre- oid'ea, the sea-urchins, a class of Echinoderma. 
sented by e): singularity of conduct: oddness. —Echin'ops, a genus of Compositae found in 
[Gr. ek, out of. keniron, centre.) southern Europe, the globe thistle, with flowers 

ecce signum, ek’se sig'nam, ek'a sig'ndbm, (L.) in globular clusters. [Gr. erhinos, a hedgehog.) 
behold the sign or the proof. echo, ek'd, n. the .sending back or reflection of 

ecchymosis, ek-i-mo'sis, n. due to discoloration sound or other waves: the repetition of sound by 
extravasation of blood.— adjs. ecch'ymosed, reflection: a reflected sound: a soft-toned organ 
ecchymot'ic. [Gr. ekehymosis—ek, out of, and forming a part of some large organs: a device in 
chymos, juice.) verse in which a line ends with a word which 

Eccles cake, ck'iz kak, n. a cake like a Banbury recalls the sound of the last word of the preced- 

cake. [£cc/cs in Lancashire.) ing line: response: repetition: imitation: an 

ecclesia, i-kie'zi-i, n. a popular assembly, esp. of imitator: conventional play to indicate what 

Athens, where the people exercised full .sover- cards one holds;— pi. echoes {ek'oz). —v.i. to 
eignty, and every male citizen above twenty years reflectsound: to be sounded back: toresound: 
could vote: applied by the Septuagint commen- play a card as echo.—v./. send back (sound or 
tators to the Jewish commonwealth, and from other waves): to send back the sound of: to 
them to the Christian Church.— adi. eccle'sial.— repeat: to imitate: to follow slavishly:— pr.p. 
ns. eccic'siarch {-ark), a ruler of the church; ech'Sing; pa.t. and pa.p. ech'oed, -dd. — n. 
cccle'siast, the preacher—as the author of ech'oer.—a<(/. echo'ie, of the nature of an echo: 
Ecclesiastes: an ecclesiastic: Ecclesias'tes, one onomatopoeic (pWfo/).—v.i. ech'oise,-ize.— ns. 
of the books of the Old Testament, traditionally ech'oisro, th(^ formation of imitative words; 
ascribed to Solomon; ecclesiast'ic, one con- ech'oist, one who repeats like an echo.— adj. 
secrated to the church, a priest, a clergyman.— ech'oless, giving no echo: unresponsive.—as. 
adjs. ecciesias'tic, -al, relating to the church.— ech'ogram, the record produced in echo-sound- 
odv.ecclcsias'tically.—as.ecclesias'ticismf-.M'zm), ing; echolalia {ek-6-la'U-a\ Gr. lalid, talk), 

attachment to ecclesiastical observances, etc.; senseless repetition of words heard, occurring in 
the churchman’s temper or spirit; Ecclesias'- disease of the brain or in insanity; echoprax'ia, 
ticus, one of the books of the Apocrypha; ec- echoprax'is (Gr. praxis, doing), imitation by an 
clesiol'atry (Gr. lalreld, worship), excessive insane person of postures or movements of those 
reverence for church forms and traditions.— near him.—echo location, determining (as a bat 
adj. ecclesiolog'ical.— ns. ecclesiol'ogist; ecclesi- does) the position of objects by means of 
ol'ogy, the science ofchurch forms and traditions, supersonic vibrations echoed from them; ech'o- 
ofbuilding and decorating churches; the science sounder, the apparatus used in echo-sounding; 
relating to the church. [L.L.,—Gr. ekklesia, an ech’o-sounding, a method of measuring depth of 
assembly called out ofthe world, the church— ek, water, locating shoals of fish, etc., by noting 
out of, and kaleein, to call.) time for return of echo from the bottom, or 

ecco, ek'kd, (Tt.) here is; there: look there. bottom and shoal, etc.—cheer to the echo, to 

eccoprotic, ek-d-proi'ik, adj. laxative, mildly applaud most heartily. [L.,—Gr. ichd, a 

cathartic.— n. a laxative. [Gr. ekkoprdUkos — ek, sound.) 

out of. kopros, dung.) ocht, ehht, (Ger.) genuine, authentic, 

eccrinology, ek-ri-noVa-ji, n. the branch of physi- dclair, d-kler', or -klar', n. a cake, long in shape. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et'a-m»ni\ for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ecto- 


with cream filling tail chocolate or other icing. 
[Fr. Eclair, lightning! 

icUircieaeBMat, a~kler-sis’mS, n. the act of clear* 
ing up anything: explanation.—coma to an 
MiUreiaaemeiit, to come to an understandiM: 
to explain conduct that seemed equivocal. [Pr. 
Malrck —L. ex, out, clSnis, clear.] 
eclampsia, l-klamp'si-n, n. a condition resembling 
epilepsy: now confined to acute toxaemia with 
convulsive fits about the time of childbirth.— 
Also eelamp'sy.— add- edamp'tic. [Gr. ek- 
lampsls — eklampeln, to flash forth, to burst 
forth violently (as a fever)— ek, out of, lampein, 
to shine.] 

dclat, &-kt&, n. a stritungeffect: showy splendour: 
distinction: applause. [Fr. Mai, from O.Fr. 
esclater, to break, to shine! 
eclectic, ek-lek'tik, adj. selMting or borrowing: 
choosing the best out of everything: broad, the 
opposite of exclusive.— n. one who selects 
opinions from different systems, esp. in philos* 
ophy.— adv. eclec'tically.— n. eclec'ticism l-sizm), 
the practice of an eclectic: the doctrine of the 
aclec'tics, a name applied to certain Greek 
thinkers in the 2nd and 1st centuries n.c., later 
to Leibniz and Cousin. [Gr. ekiektikos — ek, 
from, fegein, to choose.] 

eclipse, i~klips\ n. the total or partial disappear¬ 
ance of a heavenly body by the interposition of 
another between it and the spectator, or by 
passing into its shadow: a throwing into the 
shade: loss of brilliancy: darkness.—v.r. to 
hide wholly or in part: to darken: to throw into 
the shade, to cut out, surpass.— n. eclip'tic, the 
great circle in which the plane containing the 
centres of the earth and sun cuts the celestial 
sphere; hence, the apparent path of the sun’s 
annual motion among the fixed stars: a great 
circle in which that plane cuts the earth's 
surface at any moment.— adj. pertaining to an 
eclipse or the ecliptic.—eclipse plumage, dull 
plumage apparent in certain usu. brilliant- 
coloured birds out of the mating season. [O.Fr. 
—L. ecUpxis —Gr. ekieipsh, failure—cA, out of 
leipein, to leave.] 

eclogite, eklogite, ek'-h-Jit, n, a crystalline rock 
composed of red garnet and green omphacite 
or smaragdite. [Gr. ekioge, selection (from the 
unusual minerals that compose it)— ek, out of, 
legein, to choose.] 

eclogue, ek'log, n. a short pastoral poem like 
Virgil’s Bucolics. [L. ccloga—Gt. ekioge, a 
selection, esp. of poems—cfc, out of, legein, to 
choose.] 

ecloaioa, i-klo'zhon, n. emergence, esp. of insect 
from pupal case or larva from egg.— v.i. eclose'. 
[Fr. Mosion —L., ex-, claudire, to shut.] ‘ 
eco-, ik', ek'd-, in composition, concerned with 
habitat and environment in relation to living 
organisms, as in ecology.—n. ec'osystem, a unit 
consisting of a community qf organisms and 
their environment. 

ecology, e-kol’9-Ji, ek-oV, ik-, n. study of plants, or 
of animals, or of peoples and institutions, in 
relation to environment.— adjs. ecologic (-ko- 
toj'ik), -al.— adv, ecolog'ically.— n. ecorogiat.— 
Also oecology, etc. [Gr. oikos, house, logos, 
discourse.] 

economy, e-, e-kon'i-mi, n. the management of 
a household (arch.): the administration of the 
material resources of an individual, community, 
or country: the state of these resources: a 
frugal and judicious expenditure of money: 
thrift: a dispensation, as the Christian economy: 
the efficient use of something, e.g. speech, effort, 
etc.: an organised system: regular operations, 
as of nature.— n, economct'rics, statis|ical 
analysis of economic data and their inter¬ 
relations with the aid of electronic computers.— 
a4i- economet'ric.—n. econometrician (-me- 
/die,/Sr; mf, hur (her); mine; niSte, 


trlsk'zn). — adls. economic (#-, e-k»ii-om'ik), per¬ 
taining or having reference to economy or to 
economics: relating to industry or business, e.g. 
economic geograj^, history, etc., firom the 
utilitarian viewpoint: operated at, or capable of 
yielding, a profit: economical; econom'ieal, 
conducive to thrift; frugal: careful: economic, 
— adv. econom'ically.— ns. econom'ics, the 
science of household management (obs.): 
pecuniary position and management: political 
economy; economisi'thw, -z-, act of economis¬ 
ing.— v.l. ecoa'omise, -ize, to manage with econ¬ 
omy: to spend money careftilly: to save.— v.t. 
to use prudently: to spend with frugality.— ns. 
economi'acr, -i'zer, one who is economical: a 
device for saving heat, fuel, etc.; econ'omist, 
one who studies or is an expert on political 
economy: an economiser. [L. oeconomla —Gr. 
oikonomla — oikos, a house, nomas, a law.] 
e contra, e (d) kon'tra, (L.L.) contrariwise, con¬ 
versely. 

e contrario, e kon-trSr’l-o, a kon-trd’ri-d, (L.L.) 
on the contrary. 

e converso, e kon-vur’sd, & kon-ver', {-wer’), (L.L.) 
conversely, by logical conversion, 
dcorche, a-kor-sha', n. a figure in which the 
muscles are represented stripped of the skin, for 
the purposes of artistic study. [Pa.p. of Fr. 
ecoreher, to flay.] 

ecossaise, a-ko-sez', n. originally a dance or dance- 
tune of Scottish origin in 3-4 or 2-4 time: later a 
lively country-dance or its music in 2-4 time.— 
douche dcossaise. the alternation of hot and 
cold douches. [Fr., fern, of ecossais, Scottish.] 
ecostate, e-kos'tSt, adl- ribless. [L. e, from, costa, 
rib.] 

eephonesis, ek-fd-ne'sl.s, n. exclamation Irhet.): in 
the Greek Church, the part of the service spoken 
in an audible tone. [Gr. ekphonesis — ek, out, 
phone, voice.] 

ecphractic, ek-frak’tik, [med. obs.) adj, serving to 
remove obstructions.— n. a drug with such 
properties. [Gr. ekphrakiikos — ek, from, pkras- 
sein, to enclose.] 

dcritoire, a-kre-twar, (Fr.) modern form of 
escritoire. 

ecru, e-, a-kroo', -kru', n. unbleached linen: its 
colour.— adj. like unbleached linen. [Fr. ecru — 
L. ex, intensive, crudus, raw.] 
ecstasy, ek'sta-si, n. a state of temporary mental 
alienation and altered or diminished conscious¬ 
ness; excessive joy: enthusiasm, or any exalted 
feeling.— v.t. to fill with joy.— adj. ec'stasied, 
enraptured.—n. ec'stasis, ecstasy.— v.t. ec'stas- 
ite, -ize.— adj. ecstat'ic, causing ecstasy: amount¬ 
ing to ecstasy: rapturous.— n. one given to 
ecstasy: something spoken in a state of ecstasy. 
— adv. ecstat'ically. [Gr. ekstasis — ek, from, 
and root of histanai, to make to stand.] 
ectasis, ek'ta-sis, n. the lengthening of a short 
syllable: dilatation. [Gr. ektasis, stretching.] 
ecffilipsis, ek-thlip’sis, n. suppression of a sound, 
esp. of a pliable ending in m in verse before a 
vowel. [C5r. ekthlipsis — ek, from, thlibein, to 
rub or squeeze.] 

ecthyma, ek-thi'ma, n. a skin eruption in large 
pustules. [Gr. ekthyma, a pustule.] 
ecto-, ek-td-, in composition, outside, often opp. 
to endo-, ento-. See also exo-.— n. ec'tofclast 
(Gr. blastos, a shoot, bud), the outer cell-layer 
of a gastrula, the epiblast.— adj. ectoblas'tic.— 
n. ec'toderm (Gr. derma, skin), the external ger¬ 
minal layer or epiblast of the embryo, or any 
part of the mature animal derived from it.— 
adjs. ectoderm'al, ectoderm'ic.—a. ec'tomorph 
(Gr. morphe, form), a person of light and deli¬ 
cate build.— adj. ectomorph'ic.— ns. ec'tomorphy; 
ectopar'asite, an external parasite; ec'toplaam 
(Gr. plasma, mould), the outer layer of cyto¬ 
plasm of a cell ibiol.): an emanation of bt^ily 
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appmnnee believed by some spiritualists to 
come from a medium.— a4is. ectoplaa'mic, 
ectoplaa'tic.— n. ec'tosarc (Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh), ectoplasm.— a(^. ectotroph'ic (Cr. trophi, 
food; hot.) of a mycorrhiza, having its hyphae 
mainly on the outside of the root that it feeds. 
— It. ectoso'on (Cr. xdlon, animal), an animal 
ectoparasite:— pi. ectozo'a.— n. and a^. ccto- 
zo'an.— adj. ectozo'ic. [Cr. ektos, outside.] 
ectogenesis, ek-ld-jen'l-sls, it. development out¬ 
side the body: variation in response to outside 
conditions.— adjs. ectogenetic {-Jan-et'ik), pro¬ 
duced by or pertaining to ectogenesis; ectogen'ic, 
of external origin: ectogenous; ectogenous 
(ek-toj'a-nas), capable of iivipg independently, 
or outside the body of the host (as some para¬ 
sites).— It. ectog'eny, the effect of pollen on the 
tissues of a plant. [Gr. ektos, outside, genesis, 
generation.] 

ectomorph, etc., ectoparasite. Sec ecto-. 
ectophyte, ek'to-fit, n. a vegetable ectoparasite. 
— adJ. ectophytic (-fit'ik). [Gr. ektos, outside, 
phyton, a plant.] 

ectopia, ek-td'pi-a, ectopy, ek'to-pi, (.path.) n. 
morbid displacement of parts: condition in 
which the foetus is outside the womb.— aeff. 
ectop'ic. [Gr. ek, from, topos, place.] 
ectoplasm, etc. See ecto-. 
ectosarc ... to ... ectozoic. See ecto-. 
ectropion, -um, ek-trop’i-on, -am, n. eversion of 
the margin of the eyelid, so that the red inner 
surface is exposed.— adj. ectrop'ic. [Gr. ek, out 
of, trepein, to turn.] 

ectype, ek’tip, n. a reproduction or copy.— adJ. 
ec'typal (ek'ti-pal). —n. ectypog'raphy. [Gr. ek, 
from, and typos, a stamp.] 
teu, 3-kii, or a-ku', n. a French silver coin, usually 
considered as equivalent to the English crown, 
gold coin weighing about 60 grains, etc. (hist.): 
a common name for the five-franc piece. [Fr.,— 
L. scutum, a shield.] 

dcuelle, a-kwe!', or a-kU-eV, n. a two-handled 
soup bowl. [Fr.,—L. scutella, drinking-bowl.] 
ecumenic, -al, ek-, or ek-u-men’ik, -al, adj- general, 
universal, belonging to the entire Christian 
Church.— ns. ecumen'icalism, ecumen’icism (-/.«- 
-ism), ecumen'ism, doctrines and practice of the 
Christian ecumenical movement.—Also oecu- 
menic, etc. [L. oecumenicus —Gr. oikoumenikos 
— oikoumene (ge), inhabited (world).] 

^curie, a-kii-re, (Fr.) lit. stable: a team of cars 
under individual or joint ownership which take 
part in motor racing. 

eczema, ek'si-ma, n. a skin disease, in which part 
of the skin is red, with numerous small papules 
that turn into vesicles.— adj. eczematous (-sem', 
or -zem'at-as). [Gr. ekzeein — ek, out of, zeein, 
to boil.] 

edacious, /-, i-, e-da'shas, adJ- given to eating: 
gluttonous.— adv. edfi'ciously.— ns. edft'cious- 
ness; edacity (i-das’i-ti). [L. edax, edaiis — 
edire, to eat.] 

Edam, e'dam, n. a kind of Dutch cheese. [After 
Edam near Amsterdam.] 

edaphic, i-daJ'ik, adj. pertaining to the soil.— 
n. edaphology (ed-af-oVa-ji). [Gr. edaphos, 
ground.] 

Edda, ed’a, n. the name of two Scandinavian 
books—the Elder Edda, a collection of ancient 
mythological and heroic songs (9th-Ilth cen¬ 
tury, or earlier); and the Younger or Prose 
Edda, by Snorri Sturluson (c. 1230), mythological 
stories, poetics, and prosody.— cul/s. Edd&'ic, 
Edd'ic. [O.N. apparently akin to ddr, mad, 
dthr, spirit, mind, poetry; cf. wood (2); Ger. 
wut, fury; L. v&tis, poet, seer.] 
eddish, ed'Ish, n. pasturage, or the eatable growth 
of grass after mowing. [Dubiously rderred to 
O.E. edisc, a park.] 

eddbes, ed’dz, n.pl. the tubers of various plants. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


especially of taro (Coloeasla): — sing, edd'o. 
[From a W. African word.] 
eddy, ed'i, n. a current running back, contrary to 
the main stream, thus causing a circular motion: 
a whirlpool: a whirlwind.— v.l. to move round 
and round:—pr.p, edd'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
edd'ied. [Cf. O.N. itha\ prob. oonn. with O.E. 
pfx. ed-, back.] 

edelweiss, 6'dal-vis, n. a small white composite 
(Leontopodlum alpinum), with woolly heads, 
found in damp places on the Alps. [Gef. edel, 
noble, weiss, white.] 
edema, edematose, -ous. See oedema. 

Eden, e'dn, n. the rarden of Adam and Eve: a 
paradise.—ad/. Edenic (-den'). [Heb. eden, de¬ 
light, pleasure.] 

edentate, i-den'tSt, adj. without teeth: wanting 
front teeth.—n. a member of the Edent&'ta, a 
New World order of mammals having no front 
teeth or no teeth at all—sloths, ant-eaters, arma¬ 
dillos, and, formerly, certain Old World edentate 
animals, as the pangolins.— ac^s. eden'tal, of the 
edentates; eden'tulous, toothless. [L. fdeniStus, 
toothless— e, out of, dins, dentis, a tooth.] 
edge, ej, n. the border of anything: a rim: the 
brink: the intersection of the faces of a solid 
figure: a ridge or crest: the cutting edge of an 
instrument: something that wounds or cuts: 
keenness: sharpness of mind or appetite: ir¬ 
ritability: advantage (coll.). — v.t. to put an edge 
on: to place a border on: to border: to egg, 
urge on (arch.): to move gradually: to thrust 
edgewise: to strike with the edge.— v.i. to move 
sideways: to move gradually.— adjs. edged; 
edge'less, without art edge: blunt.— advs. edge'- 
ways, edge'wise, in the direction of the edge: 
sideways.— ns. edg'iness, angulkrity, over-sharp¬ 
ness of outline: state of being on edge; edg'ing, 
any border or fringe round a garment: a border 
of box, etc., round a 41ower-bed.— adj. edg'y, 
with edges: sharp, hard in outline: irritable, 
on edge.—edge co^, a steeply dipping coal- 
seam; edge rail, a rail of such form that the 
carriage-wheels roll on its edges, being held 
there by flanges; edge tool, ed^ tool, a tool 
with a sharp edge.—edge in a word, get a word 
in edgeways, to get a word in with difficulty; 
edge out, to remove or get rid of gradually: to 
defeat by a small margin (U.S.)‘, have the, an, 
edge on, against, to have the, an, advantage 
over; inside, outside, edge, a skating movement 
on the inner or outer edge of the skate; on edge, 
in a state of expectant irritability: nervous, 
tense: all agog; play with edge tools, to deal 
carelessly with dangerous matters; set on edge, 
to excite; set one’s teeth on edge, to cause a 
strange grating feeling in the teeth: to give a 
feeling of abhorrent discomfort: formerly, to 
make eager, stimulate desire. (O.E. ecg; cf. 
Ger. ecke, L. oriM.] 
edgebone. Safhe as aitchbone, 
edh. See eth. 

edible, ed'i-hl, adj. fit to be eaten.— n. something 
for food.— ns. edibil'ity, ed'ibleness, fitness for 
being eaten. [L. edibilis — edire, to eat.) 
edict, e'dikt, n. something proclaimed by authority: 
an order issued by a king or lawgiver.— adj. 
edict'al.— adv. edict'ally. [L. edictum — e, out 
of. dicire, dictum, to say.] 
edifice, ed'i-fis, n. a building: a large building 
or house.—octf. edificial (-jish'l), structural. [Fr. 
edifice —L. aedificium — aediflc6re\ see edify.] 
edify, ed'W-i, v.t. to build (arch.): to establish 
(obs.): to furnish with buildings (Spens,)t to 
build up the faith of: to strengthen spiritually 
towards faith and holiness: to improve tlw 
mind of:— pr.p. ed'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
ed'ifled.— n. edifiefl'tion, instruction: progress 
in knowledge or in goodness.— adj. edif'icatory, 
tending to edification.— n. ed'ifler, one who 
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edifies.—aitf. ed^ifyiag, iastructive: improving. 
— adv. ed'ifytniJjr. {L. aedificSre — aedes, a 
temple, house, yaofre, to make.] 
edile. Same as aadHIe. 

Edinburg rock, ed'in-b9^n rok, a. a sweetmeat 
in the form of brittle pastel^loured sticks. 
[First manufactured by an Edinburgh confec¬ 
tioner in 1822.] 

edit, ed'it, v.t. to prepare for publication, broad¬ 
casting, etc.; to superintend the publication of: 
to compile: to garble, cook up: to revise: to 
censor, bowdlerise: to make up the final version 
of a motion picture by selection, rearrangement, 
etc., of material photographed previously.— ns. 
edi'tioR, the publication of a book (obs.): one 
of the different forms in which a brok is pub¬ 
lished: the form given to a text by its editor: 
the number of copies of a book printed at a time, 
or at different times without alteration: number 
of identical articles, as e.g. copies of a work of 
art, issued at one time: reproduction; ed'itor, 
one who edits bocks, etc.: one who conducts a 
newspaper, periodical, etc., or a section of it:— 
Jem. ed'itress.— ad}, edito'rial, of or belonging to 
an editor.— n. an article in a newspaper written 
by an editor or leader writer.— adv. ^ito'rially. 
—R. ed'itorsbip. (L. edire, edltum — e, from, 
dare, to give.] 

edite, bibite, e'di-ti, bi'bl-te, e‘di-te, bi’bi~te, (L.), 
eat, drink. 

Edition de luxe, a-de-sy3 da lUks, (Fr.) a-splendid 
and expensive edition of a book, 
editio princcps, i-dish'i-d prin'seps, a~dit'i-6 prin'- 
keps, (L.) original edition (esp. of a work till 
then known only in MS), 
edriophthalmic, ed-ri-of-thal'mik, ad), (of Crus¬ 
tacea) with staikless eyes.—^Also cdriophthal'- 
mian, edriophthal'mous. [Gr. hedrion, dim. of 
hedru. seat, ophthalmos, eye.] 
educate, ed'u-kat, v.t. to bring up and in.struct: 
to teach: to train.— adj. ed'ucable.— rs. edu- 
cahii'ity: educft'tion, bringing up or training, as 
of a child: instruction: strengthening of the 
powers of body or mind: culture.— adJ. educd'- 
tional.— adv. educk'tionally.—Rs.educft'tioii(al)ist, 
one skilled in methods of educating or teaching: 
one who promotes education.— adj. ed'ucktive, 
of or pertaining to education: tending to teach. 
— R. ^'ucator. (L. iducare, -alum, to rear— 
educfre — e, from, ductre, to lead.] 
educe, f- or e-dus', v.t. to draw out: to extract: 
to cause to appear, elicit.—n. educe'ment.— 
adj. cduc'ible.— ns. educt {e'dukt), what is educed; 
cdibction (e-duk'shan), the act of educing: ex¬ 
haust of an engine; educ'tor, he who, or that 
which, educes. [L. idUcire, eductum — e, from, 
and ducire. to lead.] 

edulcorate, i-dul'ka-rat, v.t. to sweeten (obi.): to 
free from soluble particles by washing.— adj. 
edol'corant.— n. edulcor&'tion.— adj. cdurcork- 
live.— R. edul'coritor, (L. i-, iotens., dulcdrare, 
to sweeten— dutch, sweet.] 

Edwardian, ed-wdrd’i-an (U.S. also -ward'), adj. 
belonging to or characteristic of the reign of 
(any) King Edward, esp, Edward VII.—Also n. 
ee, i, Scottish form of eye;— pi. een. 
eel, el, n. any fish of the Anguillidae. Muraenidae, 
or other family of Apodes, fishes with long 
smooth cylindrical or ribbon-shaped bodies, 
scalrtess or nearly, without pelvic fins: extended 
to various other fishes of similar form, as the 
sand ed (or launce), electric eel (.Cymnolus): 
extended also to some eel-like thread-worms 
telso eel'worm); a slippery person.—eel'- 
baa'kat, a basket for catching eels; eel'fare 
(O.E. faran, to travel), a migratory passage of 
young eels; a brood of young eels: a young 
ed; eet'gran, eel'wrack, grasswrack (Zostera), 
a grasslike flowering plant of the pondweed 
4htnily, growirig in sea-waur; eel'pout ipowl; 
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O.V\ ikpOte), the burbot: the viviparous 
bleimy; M'-set, a net placed across a river to 
catch eels; ecl'-apear, an instrument with broad 
prongs for catching eels; eel'worm, a nematode. 
—salt eel (obi.), a rope’s end. [O.E. il; Ger., 
Du. aal.] 

e’en, in, a contraction of even, 
e’er, Sr, a contraction of ever, 
eerie.eery,d'W,a((f.excitingfear: weird: affected 
with fear, timorous (dial.). — adv. ee'rily.— r. 
ee'rinesB. (Scot.; M.E. arh, eri —O.E. arrg 
(earg), timid.] 

eeven, eevn, eev’n, eevning, old spelfings (Milt.) 
of even (a., adj., adv.) and evening. 
e(, ef, H. the sixth letter of the alphabet (F, f). 
effabic, ef'a-bl, ad), capable of being expressed. 

[Fr.,—L. effSri — ex, out, fori, to speak.] 
efface, /-, e-fas’, v.t. to destroy the surface of: 
to rub out: to obliterate, wear away.— adj. 
efface'able.— n. efface'ment.—to efface oneself, 
to avoid notice. (Fr. effacer —L. ex, out, facies, 
face.] 

effect, i-fekt’, n. result of an action: impression 
produced: purport: reality: (in pi.) goods, 
property: (in pi.) sound, and also lighting, 
devices contributing to the illusion Of the place 
and circumstance in which the action is carried 
on (theatre, cinema, etc.).— v.t. to produce: to 
accomplish, bring about. —r. effec'ter. — adjs. 
effec'tible, that may be effected; cffec'tive, hav¬ 
ing power to effect: causing something: suc¬ 
cessful in producing a result or effect: powerful: 
serviceable: actual; in force. —r. a soldier, or 
a body of soldiers, ready for service.— adv. effec'- 
tively.— R. effec'tiveness.— adj. effcctiess, with¬ 
out effect, useless. —r. effect'or (b/o/.), an organ 
that effects a response to stimulus.— adl. effec'- 
tual, successful in producing the desired effect: 
decisive (Shak.). —r. cffectuarity. — adv. effec'tu- 
ally. — v.t. effec'tuate, to accomplish —r. cffectu- 
&'tion.—effectual calling (tkeol,), the invitation 
to come to Christ received by the elect.—for 
effect, so as to make a telling impression; 
general effect, the effect produced, by a picture, 
etc., as a whole; give effect to, to carry out, 
perform; in effect, in truth, really: substantially; 
leave no effects, to die without property to 
bequeath; take effect, to begin to operate: to 
come into force. [O.Fr.,—L. effectus — ex, out, 
faefre, to make.] 

effeir, effere, e-fer', (Scot.) n. affair; appearance, 
show, array, [affair.] 

effeir, effere, e-fer', (obs.) v.i. to appertain: to suit. 

(O.Fr. afferir —L. ad, to, ferrire, to strike.] 
effeminate, e-, i-fem'in-at, adj. womanish: un¬ 
manly: weak: soft: voluptuous: feminine 
(Shak .).— R. an effeminate person.— v.t. to make 
womanish: to weaken, unman.—Also v.i .— 
Also effem'inise, -ize.— r. effem'inacy (-a-ii), 
womanish softness or weakness: indulgence in 
unmanly pleasures.- ndv. effem'inately.—n. ef- 
fem'inateness. (L. effeminSre, -Stum, go make 
womanish— ex, out, and femina, a woman.] 
effendi, e-fen'di, n. a title for civil officials and 
educated persons generally (abolished in Turkey 
in 1934). [Turk.; from Gr. authentes, an 
absolute master.] 

efferent, ef'a-rant, adj. conveying outward or 
away, as (zool.) efferent nerve, nerve carrying 
impulses away from the central nervous system. 
(L. €, from, ferins, -entis, pr.p. of ferre, to 
carry.] 

effervesce, ef-ar-ves', v.i. to boil up; to bubble 
and hiss; to froth up.— ri. effervesc'ence; effer- 
vcsc'ency.—<u(/i. effervese'ent, boiling or bub¬ 
bling from the disengagement of gas; effervesc'- 
ible. [L. effervescire — ex, inten., and fervire, 
to boil.] 

effete, e-fit', adj- exhausted: degenerate, deca¬ 
dent: become barren (obi.). [L. gffitus, wMk- 
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ened by having brought forth young—out, 
fttus, a bringiiw forth, young.] 
moaeioai, ef-l-k&'shts, adl/. able to produce the 
result intended.— adv. eSic&'ciously.— m, efli- 
ei'cioHnien; efficgcity i-kas'l-li), en'icacy i-k9~ 
si), power d producing an elffect; effectiveness. 
[L. effic&Xj -kcis^—effidre; see efficient.] 
efficient, i-fish'ant, adj. capable of doing what may 
be required: effective.—n. (arch.) the person 
or thing that effects.— ns. effi'cience (arch.), 
efficient action or power; cffi'ciency, power to 
produce the result intended, adequate fitness: 
ratio of a machine^ output of energy to input. 
— adv. effi'ciently. IFr., L.— efficlens, .^tUls, 
pr.p. of cfficlrc —ex. oaX, facire, to make.] 
effierce, e-firs', (Spens.) v.t. to make fierce, 
effigurate, ef-ig'u-rdt, adj. having a definite shape. 
— n. effigurft'tkm, an axial outgrowth in a flower. 
[L. ef-, ex-, intens., and figurate.] 

•ffigy, ff'Hi, n. a likeness or figure of a person: 
the head or impression on a coin-^orcA.) 
effigies (ef-U'l-ez)'. — pi. effigies (ef'i-JUi arch. 
ef-U’i-es). —^bum in effigy, to burn a figure of a 
person, as an expression of dislike. [L. effigies 
—effingfre —ex, inten.,yfngyre, to form.] 
effieurage, ef-h-razk, n. a stroking movement in 
massage.—Also v.l. and v.f. [Fr., glancing, 
grazing.] 

effioresce, ef-lo-res’, v.i. to blossom forth: to 
become covered with a powdery crust (chem.): 
to form such a crust.— n. effloresc'ence, pro¬ 
duction of flowers: the time of flowering: a 
redness of the skin: a powdery surface crust: 
the formation of such a crust: gi]dng up of 
water of crystallisation to the atmosphere.— adi. 
efitorese'ent. [L. effloresefre —ex, out, flores- 
cire, to blossom— fldris, a flower.] 
effluent, ef'ldb-snt, adi. flowing out.— n. a stream 
that flows out of another stream or lake: liquid 
industrial waste: outflow from sewage during 
pdrification.—n. eff'luence, a flowing out: 
emanation. (L. effiuins, -entis, pr.p. of efflulre 
—ex, out, fluire, to flow.] 
effluvium, e-floa'vl-am, n. minute particles that 
flow out from bodies: disagreeable vapours 
rising from decaying matter:— pi. efflu'via.— 
ad), efflu'vial. [L.L.,—L. effluire.) 
efflux, e/'luks, n. act of flowing out: that which 
flows out.—Also efflux'ion (e-fluk'shsn). [L. 
effiuire —ex, out, fluire, fluxum, to flow.] 
efiorce, e-fors', -firs', (obs.) v.t. to compel: to 
force: to force open: to do violence to: to 
put forward with force. [Fr., efforcer —Late L. 
exfortiSre —ex, out, fortls, strong.] 
effort, ef'art, n. a putting forth of strength: at¬ 
tempt: struggle: a piece of work produced by 
way of attempt: anything done or produced 
(coll.). — ad/, efl'ortless, making no effort, passive: 
easy, showing no sign of effort. [Fr.,—L. ex, 
out, firtis, strong.] 

efiray, efiraide, obsolete forms of affray, afraid, 
effrontery, /-, e-frunt'sr-l, n. shamelessness: impu¬ 
dence: insolence. [Fr. effronterie —L. effrons, 
effrontis —ex, out, without, frons, frontis, fore¬ 
head.] 

eflulge, l-,e-fulj’, v./. to shine forth: to beam:— 
pr.p. effulg'ing; pa.p. effulged'.— n. effurgence, 
great lustre or brightness: a flood of light.— 
adj, effurgoit, shining forth: extremely bright: 
splendid.— adv. eflurgently. [L. effulgire, to 
shine out, pr.p. effulgins, -entis,—ex, out, 
fulgire, to shine.] 

effuse, e-fSz', v.t. to pour out: to pour forth (as 
words): to shed (as blood): to spread: to let 
loose (Thomson). — v.l. to flow out.— n. (e-fas'•, 
Shak.) effusion, shedding.— adi. (e-fis’) poured 
out: loosely spreading (bot.y. (of shells) with 
the lips separated by a groove.— ns. efiusiometer 
(e-faz-t-om'l-ter), an apparatua for comparing 
molecular weights of gases by observing the 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eT»-m»nt 


relative time taken to stream out throu^ .a 
small hole; cflusien (e-fa'zhsm), pouring or 
Btrmnning out: emission: shraimg (as of 
blood): an abnormal outpouring of fluid into 
the tissues or cavities of the body (/ned.): an 
outpouring, esp. in poetic form: effusiveness. 
— adj. effusive (e-fi'zlv), poured out abundantly f 
gushing: poured out at the surface in a state 
of fusion, volcanic (geol.): expressing emotitm 
in a copious and demonstrative manner.—adv. 
effns'iveiy.— n. effus'iveness. [L. effirndire, efftt- 
sum — ex, out,fundire, to pour.] 

eft, eft, n. a lizard (obs,): a newt. [O.E. efetai 
see newt.] 

eft, e/r, (obs.) fldv. afterwards: again: forthwith: 
moreover.— adv. eftsoons (eft-soonz'; obs.), soon 
afterwards, forthwith. (O.E. mft, eft, after, 
again; see aft.] 

eftest, eft'ist, (IVarwickshIre, WorcesterMre', 
Shak. Much Ado, IV, ii. 38) adi. superl. readiest: 
most convenient. 

eftsoons. See eft (2). 

egad, l-gad’, inter], a minced oath. [Perh. orig. 
ah! God!] 

egal, i'gal, (Shak.) adj. equal.—oefi. and n. egali- 
ti'rian (l-gal-), equalitarian.— ns. egalita'rianisiat 
egality (#-, l-gal'), equality.— adv. g'gally. [O.Fr. 
egal —L. aequblls — aequus, equal.] 

fgarement, a-gar-ma, (Fr.) confusion, bewilder¬ 
ment. 

egeneg, i'Jsns, egency, -/, ns. need. [L. igire, to 
be in need.] 

eger, e'ger, n. Same as eagre. 

Egeria, i-Je'rl-a, e-, n. a female adviser. [L. 
Egirla, or Aegiria, the nymph who instructed 
Numa Pompilius.] 

egest, »-Jest', e-Jest', v.t. to discharge: to expel 
from the body in any way.— n.pl. egest'a, things 
thrown out: excreta: waste materials removed 
from the body.—R..egestion (e-Jest'y»n) — adi. 
egest'ivc. [L. egerire—egestum — e, out, gerire, 
to carry.] 

egg, eg, n. an oval body laid by birds and certain 
other animals from which the young is hatched: 
an ovum or female gamete (also egg'-ccll'): a 
zygote: anything shaped like a hen’^s egg: a 
bomb (slang). — ns. egg'er, one who cmlects 
wildfowl’s eggs: any moth of the family Lasio- 
campidae, whose cocoons are egg-shap^ (also 
agg'ar); egg’ery, a place where eggs are laid; 
egg'ler, a dealer in eggs.— adj. egg'y, abounding 
in eggs: having just laid or about to lay an 
egg: savouring of, or marked with, eggs.—egg'- 
and-anch'or,cgg'-and-dart', ornaments on saould- 
ings in the form of eggs alternating with anchors 
or darts; egg-apparatus (bot.), the egg and the 
two synergidae in the embryo-sac of an angio- 
sperm; egg'-apple, the egg-fruit; egg'-beater 
(slang), a helicopter; egg'-binding, inability to 
expel ant^gg; egg'-bird, the sooty tern.— a^s., 
egg'-bound, in state of being unable to expel 
eggs; egg'-box, used of type of building appear¬ 
ing as if made of numbers of unadorned rectan¬ 
gular sections.—egg'-capsule, -case, '^rse, a pro¬ 
tective covering in which the eggs of some 
animals are enclosed; egg'-c&sy, a cover for 
keeping a boiled egg hot; egg'cup, a cup for 
holding a boiled egg at table; egg'-dance, a 
dance performed blindfold amon^ eggs; en'* 
flip, a drink made of ale, wine, spirits, or milk, 
with eggs, sugar, spice, etc.; egg'-fniit, the fruit 
of the egg plant; egg'-glass, a small sand-glass 
for regulating the boiling of eggs; egg'head, an 
intellectual; egg'mass, intellectuals as a group. 
—Also adj. —egg'nog, a drink of eggs and hot 
beer, spirits, etc.; egg'-plant, the aubergine or 
brinjal, an East Indian annual plant (Solanum 
Melongena) with edible egg-shapra fruit; egg'- 
phim, a yellowish egg-shaped plum; egg'- 
powder, a powder of dried eggs, or a substitute; 
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«n'riirii.tlwcstcareotis 
tovering of a bird's etg: a smooth gastropod 
sheH: a very thin kinoof porcelain,— a^. tWh 
and delkate; (of patait, etc.) having a slight 
gtoss.-'-egg'-aUn.a utensil for lifting fried eggs 
,eHt of a pan; egg*«M>OB, a small spoon used in 
eating boiled tiggt from the shell; egg'*tim'er« 
an egg-glass; egg'-tooth, a hard point on the 
beak by which an unhatched bird or reptHe 
breaks the egg-shell; egg'-whisk, an instrument 
for beating raw eggs.—a bad egg (coll.) a worth¬ 
less person; egg-and-spoon race* a race in which 
each competitor lifts and carries an egg in a 
spoon; good egg! (coll.), an exclamaiuon of 
aimroval; pot all one’s eggs into one basket, to 
risk all on one enterprise; take eggs (or money, 
to be put off with mere promises'of payment; 
teach your grandmother to suck eggs, spoken 
eontmnptuously to one who would teach those 
older and wiser than himself; tread upon eggs, 
to walk warily, to steer one's way carefully in 
a delkate situation. [O.N.-egg; cf. O.E. dg, 
Ger. ei, perh. L. Svum, Gr. doR.1 
egjb eg, r.r. (now with on) to incite, urge on. 
lO.N. eggk—egg, an edge; cog. with O.E. eeg; 

see edge.] 

egis. Iteme as aegis. 

eglandular,' f-Waa'</d-J>r, a€0- having no glands. 
— adj. egbrn'dakwe. 

eglantine, eg'bn-tln, n. the sweet-brier: perhaps 
the honeysuckle {Milt.}. [Fr.,—O.Fr. alglent, 
as if from a L. aeulentus, prickly—aria, a 
needle, and suff. -lentus.] 
eglatere, eg-/a-rer'. {arch.) n. eglantine, 
egma, eg’nu, n. Costard’s attempt at enigma 
(Shak., Love’s Lab. III. i. 73.1 
ego, e'fo, i’gS, n. the ‘I’ or self—that which is 
conscious and thinks.—odi. egocen'tric, self- 
centred: regarding or regarded from the point 
, of view of the ego.— ns. egocentri'city; e'gSism, 
the doctrine that we have proof of nothing but 
our own existence (pM/.): the theory of self- 
interest as the principle of morality (ethics): 
selfishness: egotism; e'gdist, one who holds 
the doctrine of egoism: one who thinks and 
speaks too much of himself or of things as 
they affect himself: an egotist.— ad/, cgdist'k, 
-al, pertaining to or manifesting egoism.— ns. 
egfi'i^, the essential element of the ego; ego- 
m&'nia, morMd egotism; egomft'aiac; e'g^ 
theism (or -thf), the deification of self: identi- 
ficadon of oneself with God.— v.i. e'gotise, -ise, 
to talk much of oneself.— ns. e'gotism, a fre- 
queneiise of the pronoun I: thinking or speak¬ 
ing too much of oneself: self-exaltation; e'gotist, 
one fiill of egotism.— adjs. egotis'tic, -al, showing 
Motism: self-important: conceited.— adv. ego- 
tist'ically. [L. ego, egd, and Gr. egd, I.] 
cgregkws, hgri’Jes, adi- prominent, distinguished 
(arch.): outrageous: notorious.— adv. egrd'gi- 
oealy.—n. egrt'gionsness. [L. Sgeegius, chosen 
out of the flock— e, out of, grex, gregis, a 
flMk.] 

egrets, d'gr«, n. act of goiny out: departure: 
the way out: the power or nght to depart.—n. 
egratelon (i-, e~gresh’»n), the act of going out: 
departure. [L. igredl, igressus — e, out of, gratU, 
to go.] 

egret, e’gret, n. a white heron of several species: 
an aigrette. (See aigrette.] 
egurgitate, i-gHr'Ji-tat, (rare) vj. to vomit: to 
cast forth. (L. igwrgii&re, ‘Stum — i, out of, 
gurges, -itis, a ediirlpool.] 

Eorpt, arch. AMypt, i’Jipt, n. a. country of N.E. 
Africa.—adf. Egnrtian (idip’shari), belonging to 
Eg^: (of type) antique.—n. a native or 
citim of Egypt: a i^psy.— arU- Egyptolog'ieal. 


_ __ 

Egyptian antiquitics.- 


neSl like that of Exod. x. 22. 


> 0 Ptol'o^, the science of 
-Egyptian darkness, dark- 


eh, d. haerj. expressing inquiry, failure to hear, or 
slight surprise—v,l. to say 
eident, I'dent, (Scot.) ad), busy, diligent. 1M.E; 
When—O.N. hhinn, diligent.] 
eider, Vdar, n. the ei'der-dock’, a northern sea- 
duck, sought after for its fine down.—ei'der- 
down', the soft down of the eider-duck, used for 
Btuffiim quilts: a quilt. fProb. through Sw. 
ftom O.N. rsthar, gen. of mthr, an eider-duck.] 
eidetic, Udet’ik, eidj. vividly clear: reproducing, 
or pbie to reproduce, a vividly clear visual image 
of what has been previously seen.— n. a person 
with this ability. [Gr. eiditikos, belonging to an 
image— eidos, form.] 

eidograph, Vd5-grSf, n. an instrument used for 
copying drawings. [Gr. eidos, form, and 
graphein, to write.] 

eukuon, l-do'ton, n. an image: a phantom or 
apparition: a confusing reflection or reflected 
image:— pi. eidfi'la. [Gr. See idol.] 
eigen-, i-gan^, in composition, proper, own.— ns. 
ei'gen-fre'quency, one of the frequencies with 
which a partkular system may vibrate; ei'gen- 
tone', a tone characteristic of a particular 
vibrating system; ei'genval'ue, any of the 
possible values for a parameter of an equation 
for whkh the solutions will be compatible with 
the boundary conditions. [Ger.] 
eight, St, n. the cardinal number one above 
seven: a symbol ( 8 . viii, etc.) representing that 
number: a set of eight things or persons (syl¬ 
lables, leaves, oarsmen, etc.): an eight-oar boat: 
an eight-cylinder engine or car: a card with 
eight pip%: a shoe or other article of a size 
denoted by 8 : the eighth hour after midday or 
midni|dit.— adJ. of the number eight.— ad/, and 
adv. eight'fold, in eight divisions: eight times as 
much.— adj. eighth (Stth), last of eight: equal to 
one of eight equal parts.— n. an eighth part: an 
octave (mus.). — adv. eighthly (Stth'li), in the 
eighth place.— n. eight'some, a group of ei^t: 
eight together: a Scottish reel for eight dancers. 
— ad/. ei^t'-d», lasting or running for eight 
days.—eight'foif (her.), an eight-leaved flower.— 
— ad/, eight'foot, eight feet in measure (also 
adv.): (mus.) (see foot).— adjs. eight'-hour, con¬ 
sisting of eight hours, or eight working hours; 
eight'-oar, manned by eight oarsmen.— n. an 
eight-oar boat.—eight'pence, the value of eight 
pennies.— adj. eight'penny, costing eightpence.— 

n. and adj. eigirt'seore, eight times twenty_ 

eights'man, one of a crew or team of eight.— ad/. 
ei^t'-square, regularly octagonal.—an eight 
days, a week; figure of eight, a figure shaped like 
an 8 made in skating, etc.; one over the eight, 
one drink too many; piece of eight, an old 
Spanish coin worth eight reals; the eights, 
annual bumping boat-races in the summer term 
between the various Oxford colleges. [O.E. 
(Anglian) srhta (W.S. eahta); Ger. acht, L. 
acts, Gr. ok to.] 

eighteen, S-iSn’, S’ten, n. and add. eight and ten.— 
adJ. and n. eighteen'mo, octodecimo.— ad/. 
ei^'teenth (or -tenth'), last of eighteen: equal 
to one of eighteen equal parts.— n. an eighteenth 
part.— adv. eighteenth'iy.—ad/- sigh'teen-hole, 
having eighteen golf-holes.—eigh'teen-pence.— 
eighteen-penny piece, an obsolete English coin.— 
av. eigh'teen-penn'y. [O.E. (Mercian) sshtatine 
(W.S. eahtatiene).] 

ei^y, S’ti, n. and adJ. eight times ten:—p/. 
eight'ies, the numbers eighty to eighty-nine: the 
years so numbered in life or any century.— 
adj. eigdt'tietii, last of eighty: equal to one of 
eighty equal parts.— n. an eightieth part. [O.E. 
tehttttlg (W.S. eahtatig, or hundeahtatig).] 
eigne, Sn, adj. first bora. [Fr. aind.] 
eik, Sk, Scots form of eke. 
eikon. Same as icon, 
eild. Same as dd. 


JiUe,JSr;Mf, hSr (her); mine: m6te,/dr; mSte; mSSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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^^^^.notyisl^ginilk. tSMjndd.] 

^mTot, In, iobsi) n.pt. eye*. GS«e cm, un^r m.] 
•iMtofahmi, ii. the element (lyrabol 

Ee) of atomic number 99, artificialiy produced 
and named after Albert Ebuttin (1879-19SiK. 
aimok, i'rak, (Scot.) a. a young hen. [Gael. 
elTMg.] 

ajeealcen, M'nI-kon, a proposition or scheme for 
peace: a peacemaking message: tiie deacon’s 
utany at the beginnii^l of the Creek liturgy— 
from its opening petitions for peace.— a4l- 
eire'aic (same as iienic). [A partly Latinised 
spelling of Gr. niribtikon, neut. of eirtnUcos, 
peaceful, peaceable— elrfni, peace.] 
eiadQ), d'ss/, t-sat, n. vhuwr. (O.Fr. ahtt, 
aUsU, flrom L.L. dim. of L. aeitnm, vine^r.] 
eisen und Uut. See Unt and eisen. 
eisteddfod, h-tedl^vod, n. a congress of Welsh 
bards and musicians. [W., lit. session— eistedd, 
to sit.] 

either, Vdhar, e’dh»r, adi- or pron. the one or the 
other: one of two: each of two.—cor(/. correla¬ 
tive to or; or (ft.). lO.E. ftgfher, contraction of 
ighwmth»r —d, aye, pfx. ge-, and hwmiher, 
whether; see also each.] . 
eiaculate, l-Jak’OdSt, v.t. to eject; to utter with 
suddenness.—r./. to utter or make an ejacula¬ 
tion: to emit semen.—n. ejacnU'tion. ejection, 
emission: a sudden utterance in prayer or other¬ 
wise; on unpremeditated emotional prayer or 
remark: emission of semen.— adjs. ejac'idative; 
ejac'niatory. [L. e, from, and JacuUiri, Sins — 
Jacire, to throw.] 

eject, #-yek/', v.r. to cast out: to dismiss: to turn 
out: to expel.—v.i. to cause oneself to be 
ejected as from an aircraft or spacKraft.— n. 
elect (i'JekO, a mental state other than one’s 
own, a thing thrown out of one’s own con¬ 
sciousness, as distinguished from object, a thing 
presented in one’s consciousness.— ns.pl. aject'a, 
ejectaniMit'a, matter thrown out, esp. by 
volcanoes.— n. cjec'tion, discharge: expulsion: 
state of being ejected: vomiting: that which is 
ejected.— adJ- ejec'dve.— ns. ej^'ment, expul¬ 
sion : dispossession: an action for the recovery 
of the possession of land (/aw); eject'or, one 
who ejects or dispossesses another of his land: 
any mechanical apparatus for ejecting or dis¬ 
charging.—^ect'or-seat, (I/.ft.) ejection seitt, seat 
that can be shot clear with ito occupant in an 
emergency. [L. iJecISre, freq. of ^iclre, 
fjectum — i, from, Jactre, to throw.] 
ejusdem generis, i-jus’ann Jen's-ris, SSs’dem 
ge'ne-rls, (L.) of the same kind, 
eha-, S'ka-, e ka-, formerly prefixed to the name 
of an element to uve a provisional name for the 
hypothetical undiscovered element that should 
foHow in the periodic table. (Sans, eka, one.] 
hk dum, ek dum, at once, [ttind. ek dam.] 
eke {Scot, cik), ek, v.t. to add to, increase: to 
lengthen: to supplement, make up to the re¬ 
quired measure (often with out). — n. (Scot.) an 
addition, supplement. [O.E. icon (W.S. fecan); 
cf. edic; L. augire; Or. auxaneln.] 
eke, ik, adv. in addition: likewise. (p.E. iac', 
Ger. auch, perh. from root of eke (1).] 
ekistks, ek~ls’tiks, n. word coined by a Greek. 
C. A. Doxiadis, for the science of human 
settlements’. 

ekko, ek*a, n. a small one-horse carriage. [Hindi 
-~ekkA, one—Sans, eka.] 
el, et, n. the twelfth letter ot the alphabet (L, 1): 
anything of that shape: a wing givmg a building 
the shape of the letter L (C/.S.1. 
oL et, (V.S. colt.) n, an elevated railroad, 
e-la, i‘ld\ If. the highest note in old churdi music, 
E, the fourth space in the treble, sung to the 
syllable la in the highest hexadiord: thehUhest 
pitch of anything.—41. e-la-mi, d'ld'm#', ETthe 
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third spaM in the boss (‘in Imss’) or the first line 
in the treble (‘in alfy, sung to la in thg first and 
fourth hexachords respectively, and ml bl ^ 
second and fifth. 

clahorato, h-bdt'nrSt, vj. to produce by labour: 
to work out in detail; to build up fttwraw or 
comparatively simple materials r 'to add detafi to. 
— v.t. to bemme elabonte.—o4l. (t-Iab'sf’tt) 
wrought wUh labour: done with fullness and 
exactness: highly detailed: complicated,— adv. 
elab'orately.— ns. elab'ontenesa; ddbort'tkm, 
act cd* elaborating: refinement: the process by 
which substances are built up in the bodies m 
animals as planttu— adj. dbdi'orative.—os. ehd*'* 
orator, one who elaborates; elab'oiatacy (efts.), 
a laboratory. [L. iUdbStlbe, Stum — i, from, 
Iab 6 rat 0 ~labor, labour.] 

ElaeagUbs, el-l-ag’nas, n. ttie oleaster genus,.giving 
name to the fam. Elaeagnl'ceae. [Or. elaMgnos, 
goat willow.] 

Elaeis, elS'ls, n. the oil-palm genus. (Or. 
etaion, olive oil.] 

elaeiriite, elS'S-Itt, n. a greasy-looking nepbeline. 

[Gr. etaion, olive oil, Uthas, stone.] 

Han, d-/dii', d-ld, n. impetuosity, dash. ■ Han 
vital, dda vi-tal, the creative force responsible 
for the growth and evolution of an organism 
(Bergson). [Fr.] 

elance, i~l&ns', v.t. to throw as a lance. (Fr. 
ilancer.] 

Hand, t’bnd, n. a S. African antelope, raemblkig 
the elk in having a protuberance on the larynx. 
[Du.,—Ger. elend —Lith. ilnls, elk.] 
elanet, el'a-net, n, a kite of the genus Elanus. [Gr. 
elanos, a kite.] 

elaphiae, el'a^fin, ai^. like or'belonging to a red 
deer. (Gr. riaphos, stag.] 

Slaps, i^lttps, n. an American genus of wakes, 
otherwise Micrurus—coral-snake; applied Iqr 
others to a South African genus, ottierwise 
Homorelaps—garter-snake. [A fonn of Hhipa.] 
danse, flaps’, v.l. to slip or glide away: to pass 
silently, as time.—a. passing [L. SUpsus, 
ildbi— i, from, isbi, Utpsus, to slide.] 
elasndinineh, iSu’mSSrangk, or -laa', a. my 
member of the Ekwmobranch'ii, a class of fishes 
including sharks and skates, haviim a cartilagi¬ 
nous skeleton and plate-Kke gills. (Gr. elasmos, 
a beaten-metal plate, bronchia, gills.] 
elastic, i-las’tik. or -Ids', adJ. having a tenden^ to 
recover the original form or size: springy: Uble 
to recover quickly a former state or condition 
after a shock(/fg.): flexible: capable of stretch¬ 
ing to include much (lit. and fig.)i inate of 
elastic.—a. a string or ribbon with robber 
strands.—a. elast'ance, the reciprocal of the 
capacity of a condenser, from its electro-mecha¬ 
nical analogy with a spring.— adv. das'ticafly.— 
y./. elas'ticate, to make elastic:— p.atff. ebs'- 
ticated.—v4. das'ticise, -ize (-tl-sb), to make 
elastic.— ns. dasticity (el- at ef-as-tis*), power of 
returning to original form or size: sprmgineaa: 
power to recover from depression; slae'ticness; 
das'tin, a protein, chief constituent aS elastic 
tissue; das'tomer, any rubber-like substance.— 
elastic coUision (nucleonics), one in e^ich the 
bombarding particle does not excite or Iwcak up 
the struck nucleus and it simply scattered; 
elastic limit, greatest stress a material can be 
subjected to without permanent deformation; 
elastic tissue, tissue having fibres with elastic 
qjwlity, occurring esp. in ligaments and tendons. 
[Late Gr. etastlkos — etaunein, to drive4 
elate, t-ldt', adj. (rare) lifted up: puffedmp with 
success: exalted.—v.r. totaise or exalt(ehs.): to 

make exultant or proud_ adv. dat'edly.—nr. 

dat'sdBsat; dk'tion, pride resulting from suc¬ 
cess: exaltation, high spirits. [L. used as 
pa.p. ofeiptrre —#, from, Utus, carried.] 
olatM', el'a-tar, a, an elastic filament aidhv spore- 
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dnpwMl in eerlslit'fliogl, ki Uvarworts and in 
hoTM^ails: a dclpjaek bMte.— ns. •laM'rlaai, a 
mimtartce contained in the Juke of the fruit of 
the aauirting cAcumber, yielding the purgative 
elat'witti daterite (i-iat’ar-U), elattk bitumen, a 
rubber*l&e minerat resin. [Or. elatir, driver— 
tlmneln, to drive.) 

dbew, el’bd, n. the joint where the arm bows or 
bends: any sharp turn or bend.—v.r. to push 
with the elbow, to jostle.—el'bow-chair, an arm¬ 
chair; el'bew-grease (humorously), vigorous 
rubbing: hard work; erbow-raom, room to 
extend the elbows: space enough for moving or 
acting: freedom and scope.—at one's daew, 
dose at hand; bend, crook, or lift the elbow, to' 
drink too much; out at dbow, with coat ragged 
at the elbows; up to the dhows, completely 
"engrossed. [O.B. ebiboga; see ell; bow, n. and 
v.t.) 

dchi, eltchi, dchec, eVchi, chi, an ambassador. 
rTurk. ilcki.\ 

Ml, eU, n. age: old age, senility: former times, 
antiquity. (O.E. eUb.) 

elder, e/d'er, n. a shrub or tree (Sambucus) of the 
Ca|imoliaceae, with pinnate leaves, small 
flowers (the corolla wheel-shaped) and three- 
seeded fruits.—nr. dd'erberry, the acidulous 
purola-black drupaceous fruit of the elder; 
eM w-gua, a popgun made of elder by extracting 
the pith; dd'erbcny wine, a wine made from 
elderberries; dder-llower water, distilled water 
made from the flowers. (O.E. ef/wm.) 
elder, eU'»r, e4i- older: having lived a longer 
time: prior in origin.—n. one who is older: an 
ancestor: one advanced to office on account of 
age; one of a class of office-bearers in the 
Presbyterian Church (.presbyter of the New 
Testament).—n.eM'eriiiiess.— aii/. dd'erly, some¬ 
what old: bordering on old age.—n. dd'crship, 
state of being older: the office of an elder.— a^. 
dd'aet, oldest.—Elder Brethren, the governing 
members of Trinity House; elder, or eldest, 
hand, the player on the dealer’s left, who leads 
in card-playing; elders* hours, respectable 
hours—usually not after 10 p.qi-: Elder States¬ 
man, a retired statesman consulted by the 
^vemment: any administrator of age and 
experience: (in p/.) a reactionary group of 
retired statesmen who exercised a power behind 
the throne in Japan. [O.E. eldra (W.S. teidra, 
yUrd), comp.; eidesia (iektestd), superl. of 
aU (eaid), old.) 

eldin, dding, ei'din(g), (Scot.) eilding, e/'d/n, 
\Northern) n. fuel. [O.N. eiding — eldr. Are.) 

]Q Dorado, Eldorado, el-de-ra’dd, the golden land 
(or city) imagined by the Spanish conquerors of 
America: any place where wealth is easily to 
be made. [Sp. el, the, dorado, pa.p. of dorar, to 
gild—'the gilded man’, the king of Manoa who 
smeared himself with gold-dust; afterwards 
transferred to the city of Manoa ’itself.} 
eldritch, el'(d)rick, (Scot.) adj. weird: uncanny. 

(Perh. connected with elf.) 

Qeatic, ei-t-at'lk, adj. belonging to Eiea, a Greek 
city of Lower Italy, or to the school of philoso¬ 
phers connected with it, including Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, and Zeno.— n. one belonging to this 
school. 

elecanipane, eN-kam-pan', n. a composite plant 
(iHidm kelenium) allied to Aster, formerly much 
cultivated for its medkinal root: a sweetmeat 
flavourpd with an extract from the root. (L. 
enula cdatpAui, field, or Campanian, inula.] 
elect, l-Udti*t v.t. to choose (in preference) to 
sei^ fdr any office or purpose: to select by 
'vote.-^y. chosen: tgken by preference from 
among others; chosen for ah office but not yet 
"fin it (almost always after the noun): chosen by 
God for salvation (riteo/.).—n. one chosen or 
set apart.— n. elec'tiM (-shin), the act of electing 


or ehoosing: the publk choke of a pmon for 
office, usually by the votes ofa constituent bodv: 
freewill: tim exercise of God's sovereign will m 
, the predetermination of certain persons to sal¬ 
vation (tiuei.)', the elected in this way (B.).— v.l. 
electtonaer’, to labour to secure the election Ofa 
candidate.— n. electionaer'er.— h. and adl- elec- 
tioaecr'ing.— adJ. elsct'ive, pertaining to, depen¬ 
dent on, or exerting the power of choke: op¬ 
tional (U.S.).—n. (U.S.) an omipnal subject of 
study.— adv. elect'ively.—its. mectiv’ity (#-, e-); 
clact'or, one who elects: one who has a vote at 
an election: in U.S. a member of the so-called 
electoral coUago, whkh elects the President and 
Vke-President: the title formerly belonging to 
those princes and archbishops of the (terman 
empire who had the right to elect the Emperor: 
—fern. elect'resB, ehm'inuBS.— adjs. elect'oral, 
eiMfi'rial (i-, «-), pertaining to elections or to 
electors: consisting of electors.— ns. rioct'orate, 
the dignity or the territory of an elector: the 
body of electors: elect'ership.—electoral vote 
(Lf.S.), the vote of the members of the electoral 
college, themselves elected by popular vote. [L. 
iligdre, iiectum — S, from, kgire, to choose.) 
Eiectra complex, l-lek'tr», (psych.) the attachment 
of a daughter to her father, with hostility to her 
mother. [Greek story of Electro, who helped to 
avenge her mother’s murder of her father.) 
electric, i-lek'trik, adj. pertaining to electricity: 
charged with or capable of being charged with 
electrkity: producing or produced by, convey¬ 
ing, operated by, or making use of electrkity: 
thrilling (fig.): producing a sudden startling 
effect.— n. a non-conductor of electrkity, as 
amber, glass, etc., capable of being electrifiM by 
frktion.—dec'trkal.— adv. «lec'trica)ly.— 
ns. electrician (el-lk-trish'in), one who studies, or 
is versed in, the seknee of electrkity: one who 
makes, instals, or repairs electrical apparatus; 
electricity (el-ik-tris’l-ti), the attractive power of 
amber and other substances when rubbed: an 
imaginary fluid supposed to explain this and 
related phenomena: manifestation of a form of 
energy associated with separation or movement 
of charged particles, as electrons and protons: 
the science that deals with this: a feeliim of 
excitement.— adj. elec'trifiable.— n. electrincfl'- 
tkn.— v.t. elec'trify, to communicate electrkity 
to': to excite suddenly: to astonish; to adapt to 
electricity as the motive power:— pr.p. elec'- 
trifyinjc; po-l- end pa.p. elec'trifiee.—n. elec- 
trisk'tion, -iz-.— v.t. elec'trlse, -ize, to electrify, 
electric arc, a luminous space between electrodes 
when a current passes across; electric battery, a 
group of cells connected in series or in parallel 
for generating an electric current by chemical 
action: electric blanket, a blanket heated by 
electric current: electric blue, a steely blue 
colour; electric calamine, the mineral hemimor- 
phite, which becomes positively electrified at 
one end, negatively at the other, when its tem¬ 
perature rises, and vice versa as it cools; electric 
chair, the seat on which a condemned criminal is 
put to death by electrkity; electric eel, Gymno- 
tus; electric eye, a photo-electric cell: a minia¬ 
ture cathode ray tube; electric fence, a wire 
fence electrically charged; electric field, a region 
in which attracting or repelling forces are 
exerted on any electric charge present; electric 
fire, heater, radiator, an apparatus using an 
electric current, for heating a room; electric 
furnace, an apparatus for getting very high 
temperatures by means of an electric current; 
electric guitar, one with an amplifying device 
built in; electric hare, a dummy animal elec¬ 
trically worked to draw on racing greyhounds; 
electric motor, any device for converting elec¬ 
trical energy into mechanical ener»; electric 
organ, an organ in which the sound is produced 
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by electrical devices idstead of Wind (mu*.): in 
certain fishes, a structure that lenerates, ttorcs 
and discharges electricity (zool.); electric ray, 
the fish Torpedo; electric eeal, dyed rabbit or 
hare skin; electric storm, a violent disturbance 
in the electric condition of the atmosphere; 
electric torch, a portable electric light. [JL. 
eUctrum —Or. iUktron, amber, in which elw- 
tricity was first observed.] 
electro*, l-kk'trd-, el-ik-tro', in composition, 
elecuic.—ns. elec'tro (coil.), abbrev. of electro* 
plate and electrotype: elec'troanal'ysis, separa¬ 
tion by electrolysis: elec'trobioTogist; elec'- 
trobio'logy, the science of the electrical pheno¬ 
mena in living organisms: an old name for 
hypnotism; elec'trocar'diogram, a photographic 
record of the electrical variations that occur 
during contraction of the muscle of the heart; 
elec'trocar'diograph, a galvanometer used for 
making such records; elM'trocardiog'raphy, the 
study of electric currents produced during 
muscular activity of the heart; eUc'trocement', 
cement made in an electric furnace, by adding 
lime to molten slag.— a4is. elec'trochcm'ic, -al. 
— ns. elec'trochem'ist; elec'trochem'istry, the 
study of the relation between electricity and 
chemical change; electro-convulsive therapy, 
shock therapy—abbrev. ECT; electrocurture, 
cultivation of plants under stimulus of electri¬ 
city.—v.r. elec'trocute, to inflict a death penalty 
by means of electricity: to kill by electricity.— 
ns, electrocu'tion; elec'trdde (Gr. hodos, way), a 
conductor by which a current of electricity 
enters or leaves an electrolytic cell, gas discharge 
tube, or thermionic valve; elec'trodeposi'tioa, 
deposition of a layer of metal by electrolysis; 
elec'trodynam'ics, the study of electricity in 
motion, or of the interaction of currents and 
currents, or currents and magnets; elec'tro- 
dynamom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
currents by the attraction or repulsion between 
current-bearing coils; elec'troeaceph'alogram, 
(*5c/', -kef') a record made by an eicc'tro- 
cnceph'alograph, an instrument recording small 
electrical impulses produced by the brain; 
elec'troencephalog'rai^y; elec'troextrac'tion, 

clec'trowiim'ing, recovery of a metal from its 
salts, by passing an electric current through a 
solution; elec'trogild'ing, electroplating with 
gold; elec'trograph, a recording electrometer; 
electrog'raphy; electiohydraulic forming, shaping 
a piece of metal witii a die by means of a shock 
wave in water set up by discharge of energy 
between immersed electrodes; elec'trokinet'ics, 
the oranch of science that treats of distribution 
of currents; electrolier (•!»’), an electric-light 
fixture resembiiniB a chandelier; electrorogy, the 
science of electricity: electrotherapy; elec'tro- 
luminesc'ence, luminescence produced by the 
application of an electric field to a dielectric 
phosphor.—v.f. elec'trolyse, -yze (-/is), to break 
up by electric means: to subject to electrolysis. 
— ns. electrory8ia(-lro/7-ris; Gr. lysis, loosing), 
decornposition by electric current, with migra¬ 
tion of ions shown by changes at the electrodes: 
term used for the removal of hair by applying 
an electrically charged needle to the foll’cle; 
clec'trolyte (-/iV), a substance that admits of 
electrolysis.— adj. electrolytic (-//r'ik).— adv. 

electrolyt'ically.—elec'tromag'net, a piece of 
soft iron, etc., rendered magnetic by a current of 
electricity passing through a coil of wire wound 
round it.— adf. elec'tromagnet'ic.—electromag¬ 
netic theory. Clerk Maxwell’s theory explaining 
light in terms of electromagnetic waves; electro- 
magnetic wave, a travelling disturbance in 
•pace produced by the acceleration of an electric 
charge, comprising an electric field and a mag¬ 
netic field at right angles to each other, both 
moving at the same velocity in a direction normal 

Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables; W'a-mMt; 


to the plane of the two fields; elec'hrwMg'- 
netteesv a britndi of teience wli^ treats of the 
relation of electricity to magnetism.- 
electromecliaa'ical, pertuning to any mechanical 
process or device Involving the nse of electricity: 
pertaining to electromechimics. i electrwneduHi*- 
icB, the medianics of rim electric circuit; elec'- 
tromer, a substance showing electromerism. 
— adi. electromer'ie.—elcct{offl'erisa, a form 
of tautomerism caused by a redistiibufion of 
electrons among the Moms of a molecule or 
group.— adf. etoctrometallar'gkal—electremet'- 
aUurgist; electromm'alhirgy, industrial wor¬ 
king of metals by means of electridty; electrftdi'- 
eter, an instrument for measuring difference- 
of electric potential.— adls. electromet'ric, -al.-— 
electrom'etry, the science of electrical measure¬ 
ments.— adjs. electromfi'tive, pertaining to the 
motion of electricity or the laws governing it.— 
electromotive force, difference of potential; 
electromS'tor, an apparatus for applying electri¬ 
city as a motive power; elec'tromy'ognpk, 
instrument for reconling voltages produced by 
muscular contraction; elec'tromyog'rapliy, tm 
study of electric currents set up in muscles by 
their working.— adj. elcctroneg'ative, carrying a 
negative charge: tending to form negative kms. 
—electrophore'sis (Gr. phoreein, to bear), 
migration of suspended particles, as protein 
macromolecutes, under the influence of ui 
electric field.— adj. electrophoiet'ic (-e/'ik). Per¬ 
taining to electrophoresis.—elertrAph'oms, an 
instrument for obtaining statical electricity by 
means of induction: elec'tropl^iol'ogy, the 
study of electric phenomena of living organisms. 
—v.r. elec'troplate, to plate or cover, esp. with 
silver, by electrolysis.— n. electroplate ware.— 
elec'troiriating.— adjs. eiec'tropb'lar, having, as 
an electrical conductor, one end or surihce 
positive and the other negative; electropM'iriva, 
carrying a positive charge: tending to form 
positive ions.—-elec'troscope, an instrument for 
detecting the presence of electricity in a body and 
the nature of it.— adjs, electroscdp'ic; electro- 
stat'ic.—electrostat'icB, the branch of science 
which treats of electricity at rest; dectra- 
tech'nics, electric technology; elecUothccw. 
peu'tics, electrother'apy, treatment of disease by 
electricity.— adjs. electrotberm'al, electrottaerm'- 
ic, pertaining to electricity and heat, or heat 
obtained electrically —electrotherm'icB: electro- 
therm'y; elec'trotint, a printing block produced 
by drawing with varnish on a metal plate, and 
depositing metal electrically on the parts not 
covered.— adj. electroton'ic.—electrot'onns, the 
state of a nerve subj^ted to a steady discharge of 
electricity; elec'trotype, a printing plate made 
by electrolytically coating a mould with copper; 
elec'trotyp'er, one who makes electrotypes.-— 
adj. electrotyp'ic.—elec'trotypist; elec'trotTpy; 
clec'trovalency, union within a chemical com¬ 
pound achieved by transfer of electrons, the 
resulting ions being held together by electro¬ 
static attraction—cf. tovakney. — adj. elec'tro- 
valent. [Gr. elektro-, comb, form of ekkiron, 
see electron.] 

electron, i~kk'tron, n. a natural alloy of gold and 
silver used by the ancients (also Latinised as 
elec'tram): a minute particle charged with 
electricity, or a unit charge having inertia, nor¬ 
mally forming part of an atom but capable of 
isolation as in cathode rays.—«(/. dectronic (ef-, 
//-, il-ik-tron'ik). — adr. electron'ically.— n.pl. 
electron'ics, the science and technology of the 
conduction of electricity in a vacuum, a gas, or a 
semiconductor, and devices based thereon.— 
electron camera, any device that converts an 
optical image into a corresponding electric 
current directly by dectronic means; electmi 
gun, the assembly of dectrodn in a cathode ray 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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tai)* 'a^iieh produce die electron beam; dee* 
trouic hHte, uy elec&txuiie computer; electronic 
fineh, «n extremely intense end brid' flesh for 
higiH^pebd photo^ephy produced by passing an 
electric charge through a gas-fliled tube; 
e le ctr oai c imMi& music made by arranging 
sounds previous^ generated in the laboratory 
and recorded on tape (cf. musiqne concrete); 
dectroB mlcroccope, a microsope that makes use 
of a beam of electrons instead of light; dectron 
pair, a duplet: an electron and a positron; 
d ectr on dwU, a group of electrons surrounding a 
nucleus of an atom and having adjacent energy 
levels; dectron tdescope, optical instrument 
with electroaic imara converter used with a 
normal' telescope; dectron tube, an electronic 
device in which the electron conduction is in a 
vacuum or gas inside a gas-tight enclosure— 
including a thermionic valve; electron-volt, a 
unit of energy equal to that acquired by an 
dectron when accelerated by a potential of one 
voH. eiectronic video recordmg and reproduction, 
a process by whfeh material shown on television 
may be recorded, stored, and later reshown on 
the television screen; electron ring accelerator, 
an accelerator in which an intense ring of cir¬ 
culating dectrons, being accelerated, can carry 
along and accelerate protons or stripped ions. 
[Gr. ilektron, an^ber.) 
deqtronegative. 1^ electric, 
electronic, etc. See electron, 
dectrophorasis ... to ... electrovalent. See elec¬ 
tric. 

electuary, n. a medicine mixed with 

honey or the like. [L.L. eleetu&rium, perh.—Gr. 
ekMkton — ekteivhein, to lick up.) 
deemoeynary, el-i-, el-i-i-moz'i-nar-i, or -mos', 
atfl, relating to charity or almsgiving: dependent 
on cimrity: of the nature of alms. [Gr. ek- 
imosyni, alms— ekos, pity. See dnw.] 
degaat, el'i-sMt, at^. lueasing to good or fasti¬ 
dious taste: very careibi or ornate in dress: 
graceful in form and movement: refined and 
luxurious: (of style) polished: (of apparatus or 
work in science or mathematics) simple and 
effective: excellent — ns. ercgance, 

d'cgancy, the state or quality of being elegant: 
the finest propriety of manners (orcb.): refine¬ 
ment; an exemplification of elegance.— adv. 
d'cgantly. [Fr.,—L. ekgins, -antis — i, from, 
and root of kgire, to choose.] 
degy, ert-Ji, n. a song of mourning: a funeral- 
song: a poem of serious, pensive, or reflective' 
mood: a poem written in elegiac metre— ai^. 
elatl'ac, belonging to degy: mournful; used in 
ethics, esp. appiira to cbuskal verse in alternate 
hexameter and pentameter lines.—n. elegiac 
verse.—«(f. degi'acd.— ns. degiast {e-Wjl-ast; 
CoUsmIth), d'egist, a writer of elegies.—v./. 
d*egise, -me, to write elegiacaliv.—v.r. to write 
an el^ on. [L. ekgia —Gr. eiegeia — ekgos, a 
lament.] 

element, eVa-msnt, n. a first principle: one of the 
essential parts of anything: an innedient: the 
proper medium, habitat or sphere of any thing or 
being: any one of the four substances, fire, air, 
earth, and water, supposed by the ancients to be 
the foundation of everything: (in pi) the rudi¬ 
ments of learning: (usu. pi) the bread and wine 
used in the Eucharist: a substance that cannot 
be resoived by chemical means into simpler sub- 
stanceafdksm.): amonberorunitofasttucture: 
a reihItiMee wire in an electric heater: an dec- 
trode: a determining fact or condition in a 
wobtom: the sky: a celestid sphere: (in pi) 
Itae weather, the powers of nature—oqf. de- 
assntd i-meat't), pertaining to the elements: 

^ belonging to or produced by or inhabitiog the 
sUdnents.—H. bn elemental spirit: a nature 
■spirit: a disembodied ^irit.—n. 


worship of eiemsata) spirits: the theory, which 
resolves the divinities of antiquity into the 
elemeatd powers.—odv. demset dly.—de- 
meet'ary, of a single dement: primary: rudi¬ 
mentary: unoompounded: pertaining to the 
elements: treating of first principles.—demental 
mirits, being^ in mediaeval bdief who presided 
over the four eleoMnts, Uving in and ruling 
them; dementary particle, a particle, esp. 
electron, proton, nmitron, or pion, so^Im 
because supposed indivisible; term is going out 
of use—ewtaients of an orb^ the data mathe¬ 
matically necessary to determine h; in eoe’s 
demaiit, in the surroundings most natural or 

g leasing to oiw. PL. ekmentim, pi. alementa, 
rst principles.] 

demi, el'lm-i, n. a fragrant resinous substance 
obtained from various tropical trees, esp. a 
species of Canarhim. (Perh. Ar.] 
deneb, i-kngk', (obs.), elenchns, l-lengk'-ss (pi 
dettch'I), fu. rdutation: a sophism.—< k 0. alenc'- 
tic, pertaining to argument. crosMxamining, 
refuting. [L.,—Gr. eknehos—tkfuhein, refute.) 
elephant, n. a Proboscidean (Elephas) of 

several fosul and two surviving species, the 
largest living land mammal, having a very thick 
skin, a trunik, and ivory tusks: a size of paper 
before metrication.— n. depbanti'asis (Gr. ek- 
pkantlasls), a disease chiefly of tropical climates, 
cofuisting of an overgrowth of the skin and 
connective tissue usually of the legs and scrotum. 
— atfis. dephant'ine, pertaining to an elephant: 
like an elephant: very larn or ungainly; 
elephant'oid, dephant-iike.—dephant folio, a 
folio of the largest size; dephant grass, a kind 
of reed-mace, Typka ekphantum\ elephant seal, 
the largest of tne seals, the male measuring 
about 20 feet in len^h; erephant's-eara', 
begonia; erephant’s-foot, Hottentot bread, a 
plant (Testudinaria ekphantipes) of the yam 
family, whose root-stock resembles an ele¬ 
phant’s fbot, eaten by the Hottentots: a tropical 
composite plant, Elephantopus, fVom the shape 
of its radical leaves; elephant direw, any mem¬ 
ber of the African family Macroscelidae, long- 
nosed, long-legged insectivora, agile jumpers 
over loose sand.—a white elephant, anything 
that gives more trouble than it is worth—a (so- 
called) white elephant being an honourable but 
onerous gift of the kings of Siam to a courtier 
they wished to ruin. (Remodelled after Lat. 
from M.E. oUfamt —O.F. oHfant, or poss. O.E. 
olfiend, camel—^L. ekphantus, ekphas—Gt. 
ekphSs, -euros.] 

Eleuainian, el-u-sln'tsn, a4i. relating to Ekusis in 
Attica.—dcttsinian^ysteries, the mysteries of 
Dempter celebratea there, 
deutherian, et-k-thi'ri-sn, at(l. freedom-giving.— 
If. eleu'tlierarch (-thsrSrk; Gr. arckos, chief; 
Shelley), chief of a feimed society of eleu'theri.— 
od/. deutherodac'tyl (Gr. daktyhs, toe; of birds), 
having the hind-toe free. [Gr. eleutheros, free.] 
derate, el'i-vSt, v.t. to raise to a higher position: 
to raise in mind wid feelings: to exhuarate.— 
od/s.d'evate,-d, raisol: lofty: exhilarated, esp. 
by liquor.—ns. elavi'non, the act of elevating or 
raising, or the state of being raised: exaltation: 
an elevated place: a rising ground: height: a 
representation of the flat side of a building, 
drawn with mathematical accuracy, but without 
any attention to effect (arcMi.)'. angular height 
above the horizon: an angle made by a line with 
the plane of the horizon: a leap with apparent 
suspension in the air (baikt): lifting up (of the 
Host) in view of the people; d'evator, a person 
or thing that lifts up: a lift or machine for 
raising grain, etc., to a higher floor: a lift (U.S.): 
a storehouse for grain: a muscle raising a part 
of the body: movable control surfhee or sur¬ 
faces at the tail Iff an awoplane by which It is 
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nwde to climb or dive.—el'evetory. Able or 
tending to raise.— n. elcvon (W'a-vm;, a wing 
flap on delta<wing or tailless aircraft acting both 
as an eirvator and as an aileron.—elevated 
(railroad), a railway borne on pillars or trestles 
over a roadway, as in some American towns 
(familiarly el, or L). [L. HevUre, -atitm — i, from, 
uvdre, to raise—fev/s, light. See light (2).] 
eleven, i-lev’n, n, the cardinal number next above 
ten: a team of eleven (cricket, association foot¬ 
ball, etc.): the eleventh .hour after noon or 
midnight.—ad/, of the number eleven.— n. 
elev'ens, dev'enses (coll.), an eleven o’clock 
snack: morning coffee or the like.— atQ, dev'- 
enth, next after the tenth: equal to one of eleven 
equal parts.—n. an eleventh part: an octave 
and a fourth (mus.). — adv. dcventh'ly.—e:even 
and twenty loi^ (SMak.), exactly right (the score 
aimed at in the game of one-and-thirty); 
dcventh hour, the very last moment, referring to 
Matt.* XX. 6, 9. —eleven-plus (examinatimi), a 
school examination taken by pupils about the 
age of eleven to determine to which type of 
secondary education (academic, non-academic, 
or technical) they are to proceed. lO.E. e/Kd)- 
le(o)fan-, cf. Goth. oMiJ', perh. (ten and) one 
lejt, from the root of L. Unquire, Gr. leipein, to 
leave.] 

eleven. See elevate. 

elf, e(/, n. in European folklore, a supernatural 
being, generally of human form but diminutive 
size, sometimes more malignant than a fairy: a 
fairy: a dwarf: a tricky, froward, or fairylike 
being, esp. a child:—p/. elves (elvi). — v.l. (Shak.) 
of the hair, to entangle.— n. df'hood.— adj. 
elf'in, small, with delicate frame: small, mis¬ 
chievous and charming; pertaining to a good- 
natured elf.—/t. a little elf: a child— 
elf'ish, elv'an, elv'ish, elf-like, mischievous: 
tricky: distraught: froward.—elf'-arrow, -bolt, 
an elf-shot; elf'-child, a changeling, or a child 
supposed to have been left by elves in place of 
one stolen by them; elf'land, the land of the 
elves or fairies.—/i.p/. elf'locks (Shak.), locks of 
hair clotted together, supposedly by elves.— v.l. 
clf'-shoot, to shoot with an elf-arrow, bewitch.— 
elf'-shot, a prehistoric flint or stone arrow-head, 
supposed to be used by elves; sickness attri¬ 
buted to a.-aitj. shot with an elf-arrow: be¬ 
witched. lO.E. «•(/; cf. O.N. aljr, Sw.«-(/.] 

Elian, e'li-Mi, adJ. of, or like the work of, Charles 
Lamb, who wrote under the name of Elia, — n. a 
devotee or imitator of Lamb, 
eliad. See teillade. 

elicit, /-, #-, e-lis'it, v.l. to draw forth: to evoke. 
n. elicitk'tion. IL. ellcire, elicituiii.] 
elide, c-, i-lid', v.l. to rebut (arch,): to cutoff, as 
a syllable: to suppress, abridge.—it. elision 
(i-lizh'jn), the suppression of a vowel or syllable: 
an omission. [L. Hidirc, ilhum—e, from, 
laedire, to strike.] 

eligible, eii-Ji-bl, adJ. lit or worthy to be chosen: 
legally qualifled for election or appointment: 
desirable.—«. (coll,) a {^rson or thing eligible.— 
fi. eligibU'ity.— adv. el'igibly. [Fr.,—L. eUgire', 
see elect.] 

eliminate, e~lim'in-at, v.l. to thrust out 

(arch.): to remove, cancel, get rid of: to expel 
waste matter.— adis. elim'inable; elim'inant 
(med,), causing elimination of waste or morbid 
matter.—n. an eliminating agent.—it. elimin&'tion. 
— ad/, eiim'inative.— n. climin'ator, one who or 
that which eliminates; esp. a device for substi¬ 
tuting an electric main for a battery in a wireless 
receiving set— ad/, elim'inatory. [L. iliminare, 
-alum— e, from, Ilmen, -inis, a threshold.] 
elision, ^e elide. 

dlite, /-, 6‘lei’, n. a chosen or select part: the pick 
or flower of anything: a size of typewriter type 
allowing tifielve leturg to the inch.—Also ad ).— 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el’o~m»nl 


ns. eSt'iam, belief in. govwmneat by wi 
beloiwing to an dlite—». and fUt'iat» [Fr. 

ilits—L. Hecta (paw, a part, understood); see 
ewet.] 

elixir, e-llks'sr, n. a liquor opce supposed to 
have the power of indefinitely prolonging Iffe 
(elixir of l|fc), or of transmuting metals: the 
quintessence of anything: a substance which 
invigorates: a panacea: a nostrum: -a stnmg 
tincture: a compound tincture, (L.i..,—AT. 
al-lkslr, the philosopher’s stone, frbm ah, the, 
iksir, prob. from Late Gr. xirkm, a desiCtetive 
powder for wounds—Gr. xiros, dry.] 
Elizabethan, e^liZ’S-bi'tlun, ad}, pertaining-to a 

3 ueen Elizabeth or her reign, esp. to the first 
ueen Elizabeth (1533-1603) oi*ber reign (1S5|- 
1603)—of dress, manners, literature, etc.— n. a 
person, esp. poet or dramatist, of that age.— n, 
Elizabdth'anism.—^l^izabetlan architecture, the 
mixed style that sprang up on the decline of 
Gothic, marked by Tudor bow-windows and 
turrets decorated with classic cornices and 
pilasters, long galleries, enormous square 
windows, large apartments, plaster ceilings 
wrought into comrartments, etc. 
elk, elk, n. deer of northern Europe and Asia, 
identical or close akin with the moose of N. 
America, the largest of all living deer: the 
wapiti.—elkborn fern, a genus (Platycerhtm) 
of tropical epiphytic ferns, with large leaf like an 
elk’s horn; elk'hound, a large strong Norwegian 
breed of dog with thick coat and curled tail.— 
Irish elk, a giant dee* now extinct, known from 
the remains found in the Pleistocene, esp. of 
Ireland. [Foss. O.E. elh (W.S. eolh).] 
ell, el, H. a varying measure of length originally 
uken from the arm: a cloth measure equal to 
1| yd (obs.). — H. cll'wend, a measuring rod.— 
give him an inch and hp’ll take an ell, a concession 
will encourage the taking of liberties. [O.E. eln; 
Du. el, Ger. elle, L. ulna, Gr. diene, elbow.] 
ell, el. Same as el. 

ellagic, e-la/’ik, ad), pertaining to gall-nuts, 
applied to an acid, C|(H,Ot. [Fr. galle, gall, 
spelt backwards.] 

ellipse,:-, e-Hps', (geom.) n. a figure produced by 
the section of one branch of a right circular cone 
by a plane passing obliquely and failing to meet 
the other branch.— ns. ellip'sis, a figure of 
syntax by which a word or words are left, out 
and implied (gram.): mark(s) indicating 
ellipsis (prim, f.—pi. ellip'sSs: ellip'sograph, an 
instrument for describing ellipses; eUip'soid 
(geom.), a surface (or the enclosed solid) of 
which every plane section is an ellipse or a 
circle— ad/s. ellipsoi'dal; eliip'tic,-al, pertaining 
to an ellipse: oval: pertaining to ellipsis: 
having a part understood: slightly acute at each 
end, rather narrow, and broadest in the middle 
(bo!.). — adv. ellip'tically.— n. ellipticity (ehiihtis'h 
ti), deviation from the form of a circle or 
sphere: of the earth, the difference between the 
equatorial and polar diameters.—elliptic geo¬ 
metry, space, Riemannian geometry, space. 
IL. Ellipsis —Gr. elleipsis — elleipein, to fall short 
— en, in. leipein, to leave.] 
ellops, el'ops, (obs.) n. a kind of snake (hflli,): a 
kind of sturgeon: a sea-serpent (Goldsmith). 
[Gr. ellops, also elops, claps, perh. mute, perh. 
scaly, also an unknown' fish, and an unknown 
snake; cf Elaps, elops.] 

elm, elm, n. a tree (Ulmus) with serrated leaves 
unequal at the base, and small flowers in 
clusters appearing before the leaves.—«:(/. of 
elm.— adjs. elm'en (obs.), made of elm; elm'y, 
abounding with elms. [O.E. elm; Ger. ulme, 
L. ulmus.f 

elocution, el-a-kk’s/un, n. the art of effective 
speaking, more esp. of public speaking, regar¬ 
ding solely the utterance or delivery: eloquence 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 


UoertiaMiy.—«. elodl'tioBiit. on* 
vendd in 6r ptaetkiog elocution: a teacher Of 
elocotion: a reciter. [L. ihcOlUf, ihgui, 

-eUua — i, from, hqul, to speak.] 

B eJs a . t4S‘dl^, n. an American genus of Hydro- 
dUMTittceae, to which the Canadian waterweed 
belongs.—^Also called Helodea, Aaacharis, and 
Phyllotria. [Gr. Hdddis, marshy, marsh* 
dwelling— kehs, marsh, eidos, form.] 
dhtae, d-ldzh', eioginm (ohs.), ehtgy 

ioos.), ett-JL ns. a funeral oration: a panegyric 
(obs.}.—H. ci'ogiBt (oAr.), one who delivers an 
eloge. [Fr. iloge, and its source L. ihgium, a 
short statement, an inscription on a tomb, perh. 
confused with cuIod'.) 

EMiiai, g4S’hlm, n. Hebrew name for Cod.—n. 
^Idst, the writer or writers of the Elohistic 
passes of the Old Testament.— adi- Eiohist'k, 
relating to Elohim—said of those passiu^s in the 
Okt Testament in which the name Eiohim is used 
instead of Yahweh (Jehovah). (Heb. pi. of 
£fook—explained by Delitzsch as a plural of 
intensity.] 

ek^ doiga, e*/oin', (arch.) v.t. to convey to a 
distance, to separate and remove.— ns. eloin'* 
inent, eldgn'ment. {O.Fr. eslolgnier (Fr. 
Hoigner) —L.L. elongSre. See elongate.] 
ekmgale, i'long-giU, also -long', v.t. to make 
longer: to extend.— v.i. to grow longer.— adfs. 
elongate, >d.— n. elongg'tion, act of lengthening 
out: distance (obs.): the moon's o' a planet’s 
angular distance from the sun. [L.L. ilongire, 
-alum — i, from, longus, long.] 
elope, e-, i-tSp', v.i. to escape privately, esp. with a 
lover (usu. with marital intentions): to run 
away, bolt.— ns. olope'ment; elop'er. [Cf. 
O.Du. ontldpen, Ger. entlaufen, to run away.] 
slops, el'ops, n. a genus of fish (fam. Elopidae) 
akin to the tarpon. [See ell^.] 
eloqueBt, el'o-kwtnt, a^. having eloquence: per¬ 
suasive: strongly expressive.— n. el'oquence, the 
power, art, or practice of uttering strong emotion 
in correct, appropriate, expressive, and fluent 
language: the art of such language: persuasive 
speech.— odv. el'oquently. (L. iloquins, -entls, 
pr.p. of ihqu!.] 

else, els, adj. (or adv.) other (in addition or in¬ 
stead).— adv. otherwise; besides: except that 
mentioned.— advs. elsewhere', in or to another 
place; elsewhith'er; else'wise, in a different 
manner: otherwise. [O.E. ^es, otherwise, 
orig. gen. of el, other; ef. O.H.C. alles or elles, 
L. alius, Gr. alhs, other.] 
elsiii, el'sin, elshin, et’shin, (Scot.) n. an awl. 
[From O.Du. elssene (mod. els)', cf. awl.] 
elt, elt, (dial.) n. a young sow. [Cf. yelt, gilt (2).] 
eltchi. Same as etchi. 
eluant, eiuate. See elution, 
elucidate, €-, i-lO’sl-dSt, Or loo', v.t. to make lucid 
or clear: to throw light upon: tcyillustrate.— n. 
eluddi'tion.— adjs. elu'eidative, elu'eidatory, 
making clear: explanatory.— n. elu'cidator. 

[L.L. elBcldSre, -Stum — e-, inten., and lOcidus, 
clear.] 

elucnbnrtion. Obs. form of lucubration, [t.. e-, 
inten.] 

ehide, l-lSd' or -lood', v.t. to escape by strata¬ 
gem: to baffle.—ad[/. ein'dible.—elu'siim (-then), 
act of eluding: evasion.—o4f. elu'sive (-siv, 
-slv), practising elusion: deceptive.— adv. eln'- 
sively.—n. do sorinen.— ad}, elu'sory, tending 
to elude: or cheat: evasive: deceitful. (L. 
iUdere, iUiswn — i, from, isddre, to play.] 

Elul, e'bl or 'Idbl, it. the 12th month of the 
Jewish civil year, and 6th of the ecclesiastical. 
[Heb.,— dial, to reap.] 

elution, €-, i-lS6’sh»n, (ckem.) it. purification or 
sqeuation by washing.— ns. el'uant, a liquid 
um for elution; el'uate, liquid obtained by 
eluting.— v.t, dote'.—It. du'tor, a vessel for 


elution. [L. iUltlSi -dnis, washing—#Adkrt 
ildtum—(, fh>m, Adre, to wash.] 
dutriaite, e-, l-l65'tri-6t, v.t, to sepuate by 
washing into coarser and finer portions.— ns. 
ehitrii’titm, du’triitor, apparatus for elutriating. 
[L. ilutrlBre, Stum, to wash out, ilutre —f, from, 
luire, to wash.] 

eluvium, i-, i-l6B'yi-»m, or -IS’, n. an accumulation 
of rock debris formed on the spot or moved by 
wind only, as loess.— ad}, du'vial. [Formed on 
the analog of alluvium, diluvium. [L. e, from, 
luire, to wash.] 

dvaa, elv'sn, n. a granular crystalline dyke rock, 
composed of quartz and orthoclase.—^Also 
dv'suite. [Cornish miners* name; prob. 

Cornish elven, spark.] 
elvan, elves, elvish. See under elf. 
elver, eVvsr, n. a young eel. [eelfare; see ad.] 
Elydum, i-, e-llz(kyi-am, n. among the Greeks, 
the abode of the blessed dead (myth.): any 
delightful place.— ad/- Elys'ian. (L.,—Gr. 

elysion (pedion), the Elysian (plain).] 
elytrum, el'it-rsm, it. a beetle’s forewing modified 
to form a case for the hind-wing: a dorsal plate 
in certain worms.—^Also el'ytron:—pJ. d'ytra.— 
ad}s. ei'ytral; eiyt'riform; elytrigerous (-trU'ar- 
ss). [Latinised from Gr. ilftron, a sheath.] 
Elzevir, el'zi-ver, -var, ad}, published by the 
Elzevirs, a celebrated family of printers at 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and other places in Hol¬ 
land, whose small neat editions were chiefly 
published between 1S92 and 1681: pertaining to 
the type used in their 12mo and 16mo editions 
of the Latin classics.— n. a special form of 
printing types. 

em, em, it. the thirteenth letter of the alphabet 
(M, m): the unit of measurement (12-point lower¬ 
case ‘m') used in spacing material and in estim¬ 
ating dimensions of pages (print.). 
em-, em-, pfx. a form of cn- used before b, m or p. 
'em, am, pron. them: to them. [Orig. the un¬ 
stressed form of hem, dat. and accus. pi. of he 
(O.E. him, heom, dat. pi); but now used coll, as 
if an abbreviation of them.) 
emaciate, i-ma'shiSt, 'si-, v.t. to make meagre or 
lean: to deprive of flesh: to waste.— v.i. to 
become lean: to waste away.— ad/s. emg'ciate, 
-d.—n. emacia'tion, the condition of becoming 
emaciated or lean: leanness. [L. imaciSre, 
Stum — e, inten. maciSre, to make lean— maciis, 
leanness.] 

emanate, em'a-n&t, v.i. to flow out of or from any¬ 
thing: to proceed from some source; to arise.— 
adj. em'anant, flowing out.— ns. emani'tioa, a 
flowing out from a source, as the universe con¬ 
sidered as issuing frogs the essence of God: the 
generation of the Sort and the procession of the 
Spirit, as distinct from the origination of created 
beings: that which issues or proceeds from some 
source: a radioactive gas given off by radium, 
thorium and actinium—radon; em'anatist.— 
— ad}s. em'anative, em'anatory, emanft'tional. 
[L. emSnSre, Stum — e, out from, manSre, to 
flow.] 

emancipate, e-, i-man'si-pat, v.t. to set free from 
restraint or bondage or disability of any kind.— 
ns. emancip&'tion, the act of setting free from 
bondage or disability of any kind: the state of 
being set free; emancip&'tionist, an advocate of 
the emancipation of slaves; eman'cipfttor; 
eman'eipist (hist.), a convict who has served his 
time of punishment in a penal colony. [L. 
emancipSre, Stum — g, away from, mandpSre, to 
transfer property— manceps, -clpis, one who gets 
property, from manus, the hand, capire, to take.] 
emarginate, i-mSr'/lnSt, v.t. to take away the 
margin of.— ad/, depressed and notched instead 
of pointed at the tip, as a leaf (bot.): having all 
the edges of the primitive form crosaed by a face 
(pt/n.): having the margio'broken by a notch or 
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Hgmsiit of a ciicle (too/.)>—n. omargyi'tiaau 
[L. ^Harglnare, -itum — i, out, margbidrt, to 
provide with a tnargin— margd, a margui.}’ 
eauwenlate, h, t-mas^ke^UU, v.t. to deprive of the 
properties of a mole: to castrate: to deprive of 
masculine vigour: to render effeminate.— 
emasculated.— n$. emascuU'tioa; emaa'calitor. 
—emas'colatory (rb-tirn). (L.L. bnascu- 
ISre, -Atum—f, ftom, masculus, dim. of mds, a 
male.) 

embace. See embase. 

embail, /nt-, em-b&l', (o&r.) v.r. to encircle: to 
hoop in: (pa.p., Speta,, embayM'). [Pfk. em< 
(en- (ta)).J 

embala, im-, em-4>sr, v.r. to make up, as into a 
bale: to bind up: to enclose. [Fr. emballer — 
em- (L. in), in, baile, a bale.] 
embail, em-bdl’, v.r. to ensphere.—n. emball’ing 
iShak.), the receiving of the ball (of sovereignty). 
[Pfx. em* (en- (la)).) 

embalm, Int-, tm-bdm', v.t. to preserve from decay 
by aromatic drugs, as a dead body: to preserve 
with fragrance: to preserve unchanged but life¬ 
less: to impregnate with balm, perfume.—ns. 
embalm'er; embalm'ing; embalm'meat. (Fr. 
embaumer, from em-, in, and baumei see balm.] 
embank, im-, em-bangk’, v.r. to enclose or defend 
with a bank or dike.— ns. embank'er; embank'- 
ment, the act of embanking: a bank or mound 
made to keep water within certain limits: a 
mound constructed so as to carry a level road or 
railway over a low-lying place. [Pfx. em- (en- 
(la)).] 

embar, im-, em-b&r', v.r. to shut in: to hinder or 
stop iarch .): (Miir. imbar') to put under embargo 
{arch.): — pr.p. embarr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
embarred'.—n. embarr'ing.—^Also imbar'. [P^ 
em- (en- (la)).] 

embanmtion. Same as embarkation, 
embargo, em-bar'go, n, a temporary order from 
the Admiralty to prevent the arrival or departure, 
of ships: a stoppage of trade for a short time by 
authority: a prohibition, ban:— pi. embar'goes. 
—v.t. to lay an embargo on: to seize:— pr.p. 
embar'g&ing; pa.t. and pa.p. cmbar'goed, -gdd. 
—n. embarque'ment {Shak.) a placing under 
embargo. [Sp.,— embargar, to impede, to 

restrain—Sp. pfx. em-, in, L.L. (and Sp.) barra, 
a bar.] 

embark, im-, em-bdrk', v.t. to put on board ship: 
to engage, invest, in any afuir.—v.i. to go on 
board ship: to engage in (with on, in). — n. 
embarki'tion (em-), a putting or going on board: 
that which is embarked: a vessel (obs.). — a4is. 
embarked'; embark'ii^.— n. embark'ment. [Fr. 
embarquer, from em-, in, barque, bark.] 
embarras de (du) choix, d^a-ra de (dO) shwa, (Fr.) 
embarrassment in choice, a perplexing number 
of things to choose from; embarras de(s) 
richesses, di {dS) rd-shes, a perplexing amount of 
wealth or of abundance of any kind, 
embarrass, im-, em-bar'as, v.t. to encumber: to 
involve in dimeuity, esp. in mon^ matters: to 
put out of countenance, disconcert: to perplex. 
— adj. embarr'assed, perplexed: constrained: 
disconcerted.— n. embarr'assment, perplexity or 
confusion: difficulties in money matters: per¬ 
plexing amount see embarras de choix, etc.). [Fr. 
embarrasser —em-, in, 6arre, L.L. barra, bar.] 
embase, imbase {Spens. embace), im-bds', v.t. 
tolower: tobringdown: todegnide: todebase: 
— pa.p. and pa,t. embased'; {Spans.) enrimste'.— 
adJ. embased'.— n. embau'ment. [Pfx. em- 
(ea- (lb)) and base, or Fr. has.] 
embassy, em'bs-si, it. the charge or Ainction of an 
ambassador: the person or body of persons sent 
on an underuking: an ambassadors residence. 
— a. em'bassade {Shak.), an embassy.— adv. 
{Spans, -bos'), on an embassy.— ns, embassader 
{-bos': obs. except U.S.), an ambassador; 


em'bassaie, embassy: the sendi^ or business 
of an eoAassy. [See ambassador.] 
embattle, imbatbe, im-badk’, v.r. to bathe: to 
immerse: to bedew. [Mk. em-(so-(lidM 
embattio, im-bal'l, v.t. to fbmirii andi battlemeiits. 
— adJ. erabatt'laid, furnished whb battlements: 
having the outline like a battlement (Asr.).—«. 
embatt'iement, battlement. [Pfx. em- (ee- (Ic)) 
and O.Fr.iMir<i////er, to embattle; seebatdemset.] 
embattio, im-bat‘l, vA. to range in wder of battle: 
to arm {Spans.). —mO. erabitt'led, arraimed for 
battle. [O.Fr. embataHUar—^mr, in, batadUe, 
batde.] 

embay, im-bd', vA. to enclose in a bay: to land- 
lock.—it. embay'meat, a bay. [Ffx. em- (en¬ 
ds)).] 

embay, em-bi’, {Spans.) v.t. to bathe, steep, imbue. 
[Fr.em-, in, and apparently boigmr; see bagnio.] 
embayM. Sra embail. 

embed, imbed, im-bed', to place in a mass of 
matter (also fig.): to lay, as in a bed.—n. eas- 
bed'ment, the act of embedding: state of being 
embedded. [Pfx. em- (on- (la)).] 
embellish, im-iel'ish, v.t. to make beautUbI wiUi 
ornaments: to decorate: to make graceful: to 
illustrate pictorially, as a book.—n. einbell'iaher. 
— adv. embeH'ishingly.—it. embeU'iBhmsat, act 
of embellishing or adorning: decoration: 
ornament. [Fr. embelUr, ambellissaat —em-, in, 
bal {beau) beautiful.] 

ember, em’bsr, n. a piece of live coal or wood: 
(chiefly in pi.) red-hot ashes: smouldering 
remains of a fire. [O.E.dmerge; O.'H. aimyrja.) 
Ember-dajrs, em'bsr-dUz, n.pl. &e three FastKiays 
(Wednesday, Friday. Saturday) in each quarter, 
following the first Sunday in Lent, Whitsunday, 
Holy Cross Day (S^. 14th), and St Lucia’s Day 
(Dec. 13th).— It. Em'bar.week, the week in 
which they occur. [O.E.jmi6ryiie, a circuit— ymb 
round (cf. Cer. urn, L. atnbl-), and ryne, a 
running, from rinnan, to run.] 
ember-goose, em'bar-goos, n. the great northern 
diver. [Norw. emmer; Cer. imbar.] 
embezzle, Im-bez'l, v.t. to appropriate fraudulently 
(now only what has been entrusted): to impair 
(obs.). — ns. embezz'lement, fraudulent appropria¬ 
tion of property entrusted to one; embezx'ler. 
(Anglo-Fr. embesiler, to make away with; peth. 
influenced by imbecile (q.v.).] 
embitter, imbitter, Im-bit'ar, v.t. to make bitter or 
more bitter: to make more bitterly hostile.—ud). 
embitt'ered, soured: rendered misanthropical, 
cynical, or disappointed.— n. embitt'erer.—«. 
and ad), embitt'ering.— a. embitt'erment. [Pfx. 
em- (en- (lb)).] 

emblaze, im-blas', v.t. to light up: to set aflame. 
[Pfx. em- («i- (lb)).) 

emblaze, im-bldz', v.t. to describe or d^ict 
heraldically: tqcelebrate: to adorn heraldically. 
[Pfx. em- (en- (Ic)).] 

emblazon, im-bii'zn, v.t. in heraldry, to adorn with 
figures: to depict heraldically: to celebrate.— 
ns. cmbift'zoner; embifi'zonment, an emblazon¬ 
ing; emblft'zonry, the art of emblazoning or 
adorning: devices on shields. [Pfx. em- (en- 
(Ic)).] 

emblem, em'bhm, n. a picture representing to the 
mind something different fVom itself: a sym¬ 
bolic device or badge: a type or symbol: an 
inlaid ornament (Milton). —v.f. to symbolise.— 
n. emblema {em-bU'ma), an inlaid ornament:— 
pi. emUi'mata.— a^s. emblemat'ic. -al, pertain¬ 
ing to or containing emblems: symbolkal: 
representing_ adv. emMemat'ically.— vA. em¬ 

blematise, -ize i-blem's-tix), em'Uemise, -iae, to 
represent by an emblem.— n. emblem'atist, a 
writer or inventor of emblems. [L.,—Gr. 

amblima, -atos, a tiling inserted—en, in, and the 
root of ballain, to throw.] 
emUements, am'bli-nunts, H.pl. crops raised by 
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tb« labour of the cdtivator, but not tree-fruits embowd, em-bowml', (SfnUc.} v4. .to enclose.« 
or grass. [O.Flr. emUarr, to sow with com— [Pfx. eoi- (a»- (la)).] 

L.L. bHbiaoM —hr, in, bladum, wheat.) embow, em-bow', em4>6’, (arch.) v.r. to bend: 

eiaMie,em'fr/ih,ii.anEastIndiantree(i’h)'//aiifhtfs to arch or vault: to ensphere.--o<(^. enboi^', 
MmbJta)) of the spurM family: its fruit, used for bent. [I^x. em- (an- Oa)).] 
tanning.—Alto Mabuc myrobalaa. [Ar. amW embowel, tm-bow'U, v.r. to enclose (obs.): to 
—Pers. amlek.] disembowel, to remove the entrails from: to 

embloom, bn4>l6dm’, v.t. to cover with bloom, enclose in, or (Spens.) thrust into, the bowels 
[Pfx. em- (so- (la)).) (obs.):— pr,p. embow'ellingt pa.t. and pa.p. cm- 

embloasoffl, lm-blos'9m, v.t. to cover with blossom, bow'clled.—it. embow'elnwnt. [Pfx. em- (en- 

[Pfx. em-(en-(la)).] (la)).] 

embody, imbody, im-bod'i, v.t. to form into a embower, imbower, im-bow'^r, v.t. to place in a 
body: to make corporeal: to make tangible: to bower: to shelter, as with trees.—r.i. to take or 
express (in words, in tangible form, etc.): to give shelter.— n. embow'erment. [Pfk. em- (en- 
makc part ofa body, to incorporate: toorganise. (la)).] 

— v.i. to unite in a body or mass: to become embox, im-boks', v.t, to set in a box. [Pfx. em- 
corporeal, carnal, or sensiul:—pr.p. embod'y- (en-(la)).] 

ing; paJ. and pa.p. cmbod'ied.— adi. embod'ied. embrace, im~bras', v.t. to take in the arms: to 
—n. embodiment, act of embodying: state of press to the bosom with affection: to take 

being embodied: that in which something is eagerly or willingly: to comprise: to admit, 

embodied. (Pfx. em-(en-(la)).] adopt, or receive.—v./. to join in an embirace:— 

embog, im-bog\ v.t. to bog. [Pfx. cm- (en- (Ic)).] pr.p. embracing; pa.t. and pa.p. embraced'.— n. 
embom, im-odg', y.i. to disembogue. an embracing: fond pressure in the arms: (in 

emboil, em-, im-boW, (obs.) v.l. (Spens.) to bum pi.) sexual intercourse.— ns. embrace'ment; em- 

with anger.— v.t. to cause to burn with anger: brae'er.— adJs. embrac'ing, embrac'ive.— adv. 

irritate. [Pfx. cm- (en- (Ic)).] embrac'ingly.— n. embrac'ingnets. [O.Fr. em- 

emboltement, d-bwat-ma, n. encasement.—em- bracer (Fr. embrasser) —L. in, in, into, Ardfc)- 
boltement tbeory, the abandoned theory of old chiunt, an arm; see brace.] 
embryologists that the egg contained the germs embrace, em-br&s', (Spens.) v.t. to brace, to fasten, 
of all future descendants, box within box. [Fr.] or bind. [Pfx. em-(en-(la)).] 
embolden, im-bold’n, v.t. to make bold-or courage- embracer, embraceor, embrasor, em-bra’s»r, (law) 
ous: to give the necessary courage for some n. one who seeks to influence jurors by corrupt 
action.— n. emboM'eiier. [Pfx. em- (en- (lb)).] means to deliver a partial verdict.— n. em- 
embolism, em'bol~izm, -bal-, n. an intercalation of brae'ery, the offence of an embracer. [O.Fr. 
days in the calendar to correct error: an inter- embraceor, from embraser, to set on fire.] 
calated prayer for deliverance from evil coming embraid, em-brdd', (Spens.) v.t. to braid. [Pfx. 
after the Lord's Prayer: the presence of obstruct- em-(en-(Ic)).] 

ing clots in the blood vessels (med.). — adjs- embranchment, <m-brdncb'man/,-sA-,n. a branching 
embolic (-boV), relating to an embolus or to ai\ off, as an arm of a river, a spur of a mountain, 
emboly; embolis'mal, embolis'mic.— ns. em'- etc. [Fr. embranchement.) 
bolus, a clot obstructing a blood-vessel; em'boly, embrangle, imbrangle, im-brang'gl, v.t. to con- 
an invagination.—embolismic year (sec year), fuse, perplex.— n. embran'glement. [Pfx. em- 
[Late Gr. embolismos, intercalation, Gr. embolos, (en- (la)).] 

a stopper, emboli, insertion, ramming— em- embrasure, em-bras’y^r, (Shak.) n. embrace 
ballein, to throw in.] [Pfx. em- (en- (la)).] 

embonpoint, a-bi-pwi, adj. stout, plump, full in embrasure, im-brd'zhar, (archil.) n. an internally 
figure: well-fed.— n. stoutness, plumpness, well- splayed recess of a door or window: the slant 
fed condition. [Fr.,— en bon point, in good of such a recess: an opening in a wall for 
form.) . cannon.—Also embrazure. [Fr.,—O.Fr. em- 

emborder, imborder, int-, em-bord'^r, (Mill.) v.l. braser, to slope the sides of a window, em- ( —L. 
to set as a border: to border. [Pfx. em- (en- in), braser, to skew.] 

(Ic)).] embrave, em’brav', v.t. to make showy, to decor- 

emboKata, em-bor-kd'/a,-icd'/a, n. an erroneous att (Spens.); to inspire with bravery. [Pfx. cm- 
form of It. imboscata, or Sp. emboscada, an (en- (lb)).] 

ambuscade. embread, em-bred’, (Spens.) v.t. embraid. [Pfx. 

embosom, imboaom, im-bdbz'»m, v.t. to take into em- (en- (Ic)).] 
the bosom: to receive into the affections: to embreathe, em-bredh, v.t. to breathe into: to 
inplant in the bosom or mind: to enclose or breathe in. [Pfx. em-(en-(la)).] 
surround. [Pfx. em- (en- (la)).] embrewe (Spens.). See imbrue, 

emboss, im-bos', v.t. to cov<ir with bosses: to embrocate, em'bro-kut, v.t. to moisten and rub, 
raise bosses on: to raise in relief: to ornament as with a lotion.— n. embrocb'tion, act of cm- 
with raised work.—«<(/. lembosscd', formed or brocating: the lotion used. [L.L. embrocare, 
covered with bosses: raised, standing out in -drum, from Gr. embroebe, a lotion— embrechein, 
relief: having a protuberance in the centre to soak, embrocate— en-, in. into, brechein, to 
(bot.). — ns. emboss'er; emboss'ment, a prom- wet.] 
inence like a boss: raised work. [Pfx. em- (en- cmbroglio. See imbroglio. 

(la)).} embroider, im-broid'»r, v.l. to ornament with 

embess, imboss, fm-bos , imboak,-bosk', (obs.) v.l. desiitns in needlework: to add ornament or 
to taka to the depths of a wood.— v.t. to drive fictitious detail to.—its. embroid'erer; em- 
to MUremity: to make to foam at the mouth: broid'erjr, the art of producing ornamental 
—pa.p. embossed'. Milt, embost'. [O.Fr. em- designs in needlework on textile fabrics, etc.: 
bosQuer, em- (L. in, in), base, a wood; see ornamental needlework: variegation or diver- 
ombaih.] sity: artificial or elaborate ornamentation: 

emboss, em-bos', (Spens.) v.f. to clothe: to wrap: embellishment: exaggeration or invented detail, 
to enclose. [Ori'pn obscure.] (M.E. embrouderie-^.Ft. embroder; confused 

ambouchure, d-boa-shOr', n, the mouth of a river: with or influenced by O.E. bregdan, to weave, 
She mouthpiece of a wind instru.ient: the braid.] 

disposition of tl.e mouth in playing a wind embroil, im-brolV, v.t. to involve in a broil, or in 
instrument. [Fr.,— embmicher, to put to the perplexity (witIO: to entangle: to distract: to 
mouth, to discharge— en, in, bouche, a mouth.] throw into confusion.— n. emb^oH'ment, a state 
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of perplexity or eoafudon: dutorbaBce. [Fr. 
tinoroitlUtr—pfx. tm-, end bnwiikt, to break 
out] 

oaihrawa, Habnma. hn-brown', f.t. to make 
brown: to darken, obscure— iuU, embrown'ing. 
[Pfx. em- (en- (lb)).} 
embme. Same as Unbme. 
enbrute. Same as imbrate. » 

embryo, em’bri-d, also {archive) embryon, em’brl- 
on, n. a young animat or plant in its eariiest 
stages of development: beginning of anything: 
— pl. em'bryoB, em'bryoas.—^Also atU.-^n. em- 
bryogany {roj'l-ni), the formation and develop¬ 
ment of the embryo.— adUs. ombryolog'ic, -al.— 
ns. embryorogist; embryorogy, the science of 
the formation and development of the embryo. 
— mi]s. em'bryonal, em'bryonate, -d; embry- 
on'i^ embryot'ici of or relating to anything in 
an imperfect state: rudimentar)[.— ns. embry- 
ot'omy (Gr. tomi, a cut), the division of a foetus 
to effect removal; embryurcia (rul’shi-si Gr. 
holki, dragging), forcible extraction of a foetus. 
—em'bryo-sac, the megaspore of a flowering 
plant, one of the cells of tne nucellus. [L.L.,— 
Gr. embryon — en, in, brycin, to swell.] 
embus, im-bus', v.t. to put into a bus (esp. troops). 
— v.l. to mount a bus:— pr.p. embuss'ing, pa.t. 
and pa.p. embussed'. [Pfx. em- (ea- (la)).] 
embusgue, b-bii-ska, (Fr.) in ambush; a slacker, 
shirker: one who evades military service, 
embusy, em-bis'i, {Spens.) v.t. to occupy, make 
busy. [Ffx. em-(en-(lb)).] 
emcee, em'se, n. master of ceremonies.— v.l. and 
v.l. to act as a master of ceremonies. (From 
M.C.—^abbrev. for master of ceremonies.] 
eme, dm, (obr.) 11 . an uncle. [O.H. dum; Du. oom.] 
emend, e-mend', v.t. to remove faults or blemishes 
from (now rare): to make alterations in with a 
view to improving (a text).— a^. emend’able, 
that may be emended.— n.pt. eniend'ala, funds 
set apart for repairs in the accounts of the Inner 
Temple.—r.f. e'mendate, to correct errors.— ns. 
emeudd’tion, removal of an error or fault: 
correction; e'menddtor, a corrector of errors in 
writings: one who corrects or improves.— adj. 
emen'datory, mending or contributing to correc¬ 
tion. [L. emendare, -atom —d, from, menda, a 
fault.] 

emerald, em'or-sid, {Spens. emeraude), n. a very 
highly esteemed gem-stone, a beautiful velvety 
green variety of beryl.—em'erald-copp'er, diop- 
tase; Emerald Isle, Ireland, from its greenness; 
emerald type {print.), a small size of type. (O. Fr. 
esmeralde —L. smaragdus —Gr. smaragdos.J 
emerge, /-, e-murj', v.i. to rise out of anything: 
to issue or come forth: to reappear after being 
concealed: to come into view: to crop up.--w5. 
emer'gence, act of emerging: sudden appearance: 
emergency {obs.): in botany, an outgrowth of 
subepidermic tissue along with epidermic—an 
appendage more complex in structure than a 
hair; emer'gency, emergence {obs.): an un¬ 
expected occurrence, requiring immediate action: 
pressing necessity: a substitute in reserve.— 
Also a^.—adi. emer'gent, emerging: suddenly 
appearing: arising unexpectedly: urgent: 
coming into being in the course of evolution.— 
adv. emer'gently.— adv. emeraed {i-mursi’i bot.), 
rising above the surface of water (as leaves).— 
n. emer'aioB {-shsn), act of emerging: the 
reappearance of a heavenly body after eclipse 
or occultation {astron.). —emergency exit, an 
exit to be used only in an emergency, e.g. fire. 
[L. Imergire, Smersum —d, out of, mergire, to 
plunge.] 

emeritus, /-, i-mer'i-tss, aiQ, honourably dis¬ 
charged from the performance of public duty, 
esp. denoting a retired professor.— n. one who 
has been honourably discharged from public 
duties:—p/. emer'iti. (L. emeritus, &ving 
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served one’s time— imertri, to earm—d^, s^. 
completeness, and meriri, to deserve.] 
emerads, em's-rods, {B.) «.p/. now haametheidst 
representations of them in gold, used as-dunas. 
emery, em’br-l, n. a very hard mineral, a variety 
of corundum, used as powder fdr polishing, etc. 
—v.t. to rub or coat with emety.—em'e^-bag, 
a bag of emery-powder for cleaning and sharpen¬ 
ing needles; em'ery-board, a srnaU flat strip 6f 
wood or card coat^ with emery-powder, used 
in manicure; em'ery-cloth, -pi'per, cloth, paper, 
covered with emery-powder for polishmg; 
em'ery-pow'der, ground emery; em’ery-s rl iee l, .a 
wheel coated with emery for polishing. [O.Fr. 
esmeril, emerll —L.L. smerleulum —Gr. smiris, 
smyrls.) 

emetic, 1-met‘lk, aefi. causing vomitini[.—n. a 
medicine that causes vomiting.-^, emesis (emT- 
sls), vomiting.—ai(/. emet'icid.—ndr. emet'k- 
ally.— It. em'etin, -ine, the alkaioid forming the 
active principle of ipecacuanha root, violently 
emetic. [Gr. emetikos — emeein, to vomit.] 
emeu. See emu. 

dmeute, a-mot', sometimes i-mut’, n. a popular 
rising or uproar. [Fr.] 

emicatc, em'i-k&t, v.i. to sparkle.— ad/, em'kaat, 
flashing.— n. emici'tion. [L. imlcdre, -btum.] 
emictien, i-mlk'sh»n, n. the discharging of urine.— 
adJ. emic'tory, promoting the flow of urine. 
[L. imingire, imictum — e, from, mingire, to 
urinate.] 

emigrate, em'i-grat, v.i. and v.t. to remove from 
one country (or state) to another as a place of 
abode.— ad/, em'igrant, emigrating or having 
emigrated.—n. one who emigrates.— n. emigrd'- 
tion.— adj. emigrd'tional.— n. emigri'tionist, an 
advocate or promoter of emipation.— ad/. 
em'igrdtory.— n. dmigrd {a-mi-gra'i Fr.), a 
royalist who quitted Fr&nce during the Revolu¬ 
tion. (L. emigrare, imlgrare, -alum — e, from, 
migr&re, to remove.] 

dmineace grise, a-mi-nbs grez, (Fr.) one exercising 
power in the background, as Cardinal Richelieu’s 
private secretary and alter ego Pdre Joseph, 
nicknamed Vtminence Grise (‘the Grey Emin¬ 
ence’). 

eminent, em'l-nant, ad), rising above others: 
conspicuous: distinguished: exalted in rank or 
otllce.— ns. em'inence, a part eminent or rising 
above the rest: a rising ground: a ridge or 
knob: height: distinction: a title given in 1631 
to cardinals, till then styled Most Illustrious: 
advantage, upper hand {Shak.y, em’inency.— 
adj. eminen'tial {-stul: obs.). — adv. em'inently.— 
eminent domain, the right by which the supreme 
authority in a state may compel a proprietor to 
part with what is his own for the public use. [L. 
eminens, -entis, pr.p. of eminere — e, from, 
minere, to pniject.] 

emir, a-mer', sometimes i'msr, n. a title given in 
the East and in N. Africa to all independent 
chieftains, and also (perh. improperly) to all the 
supposed descendants of Mohammed through 
his daughter Fatima.— n. emir'ale, the office, 
jurisdiction, or state of an emir.—Also ameer, 
emeer. [Ar. amir, ruler.] 

emit, I-, e-mll’, v.t. to send out: to throw or give 
out: to issue: to utter (a declaration):—pr.p. 
emitt'ing; pa.t. aiid pa.p. chiitt'ed.—n. emissi^ 
{em'Is-sr-i), one sent out on a mission, esp. 
an underhand or secret mission: a spy: an 
underground outlet, esp. of a lake.—that is 
sent forth: outgoing.—emiss'ile, ptotrus- 
ible.— n, emission {-mish'an), the act of emitting*, 
that which is issued at one time: discharge of 
semen: release of electrons from patent atoms 
on absorption of ener» exceeding the average. 
—ad/. emuH'ive, emitting, sending out.— n. 
emissiv'ity (^), property or power of emitting 
or radiating.—emission theory, the corpuscular 
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tbecuy. H.. AnMAw, imissim — i, out of, 
mltUr*, to stud.] 

MflUM'Mi'Ot »• • telefdione operator!* name for 
Ite letter m. 

Enu Ban ual, lunu a nae l, bthan'S~»l, n. the sym¬ 
bolical name of the child annotmced by l»iah 
Clia. vii. 14), and applied to Jesus as the Messiah 
in'Matt. i. 23. [Heb.,—‘im, with, dud, us, il, 
God.] 

esomanlc, i-mdr'bl, v.t. to turn to marble: to 
represent in marble: to adorn with marble. 
[Ffk. cm- (co- (lb)).] 

emmenaKotue, em-in'a-gog, or -en', n. medicine 
intended to restore, or to bring on, the menses. 
— a4l~ emmenagogic {~goJUk). —it. cmmeooi'ogy, 
knowledge about menstruation. [Gr. emmina, 
moises— min, a month, agdgos, drawing forth.] 
EuimMital, -that, Emmentaler, -dialer, 

-9r, n. and a4i- applied to a Swiss cheese, like 
Gruydre, made in the Emmentai or Emme 
vail^. 

einmer, em’tr, n. a species of wheat, Triticwm 
dicoccum. [Cer. dial.] 
emmcsh. Same as enw^. 
emmet, em'it, (arch, and dial.) n. the ant. [O.E. 
imete.] 

ammetropia, em-*-trd'pi-i, n. the normal condition 
of the refractive media of the eye.—n. emm'e- 
trope, an emmetropic person.— adi- emmetropic 
i-trop’lk). [Cr. eit, in, metron, measuie, ops, tiie 
eye.] 

emmew, immew, i-mO', eiunew, in-mH’, v.t. to 
confine, mew up.—But in Shak. app. for enew. 
(Pfx. cm- (en- (la)).] 

eaunove, e-noov', (Spens.) v.t. to move, to excite. 
Emmy, em’i, n. a television trophy, corresponding 
to the cinraa Oscar, award^ by the American 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences, 
emollient, i-moVy»nt, adi- softening: making 
supple.—B. a softening application, as poultices, 
fomentations, etc. (med.). —it. emoUesc'ence, 
incipient fusion.— v.t. emoiriate, to soften: to 
render effeminate.— n. cmolli'tion, the act of 
softening or relaxing. [L. emollire, cmoUitum — 
e, inten., mollire, to soften— mollis, soft.] 
CBmlument, i-mol'limint, it. advantage (obs.): 
(often in pi.) profit arising from employment, as 
salary or fees.— ad/s. emolumen'tal, emolu- 
men'tary. [L. emoHmentum, prob. from imdiire, 
to grind out—e-, and mdlire, to grind, rather 
than from imoliri to work out, moJiri, to toil.] 
among, emonges, emongest, emongst, old forms 
of among, amongst. 

emotion, i-m3'sh»H, it. a moving of the feelings; 
agitation of mind: one of the three groups of 
the phenomena of the mind—feeling, distin¬ 
guished from cognition and will (pAiV.).— v.i. 
emote (l~mdt') to show or express exaggerated 
emotion.— adjs. emfi'tionable; emd'tional.—n. 
cmd'tionalism, tendency to emotional excite¬ 
ment, the habit of working on the emo¬ 
tions, the indulgence of superficial emotion. 
— adv. emS'tionsiUy.— adis. emfi'tionless; emA'- 
tiTe(-fiv), pertaining to the emotions: emotional: 
tendmg to arouie emotion.— v.t. amove (l-mdov'), 
to affect with emotion. [L. imdtio, -ords — 
imovire, -mdtwn, to stir up.] 
emp-. For words not found under this, see imp-, 
empacket, tm-pak'it, (Scott) v.t. to pack up. 
(^x. em- (en- (Ic)).] 

empaast.c, em-pe'stik, atU. pertaining to the art of 
embouing: stamped, inlaid. (Gr. empaiein, to 
emboss.] 

eapaire,emparc,empayre(5!peiu.). See impair (1). 
empale, em-p&l', v.l. to impale: to surround with 
a border (Spens.). (iiimaie.] 
empanel, im-pan‘»l, y.r. to enter on a panel:— 
pr.p, ompandUng; pa.t, and pa.p. empaa'elM. 
—n. empan'elmeat.' -Also impanel, impanncl. 
[Pik. em- (en- (la)).) 


ampaaoidy, Int-pan'o-pK, vj. to invest in fiill 
armour. (Pfk. em- (an- (la)).] 
empado', em'pa-ehl, n. power of entering into 
another’s personaUty apd imaginatively experi¬ 
encing his eigiieriences: power of entering into 
the fbeling or spirit of something (esp. a work of 
art) and so appreciating it fully.— adis. em- 
pathet'te, empatn'ic.—v./. am'pathise, -ixa. (Or. 
en, in, pathos, feeUng.] 

empatron, em-pi'ir»n, (Shak.) v.l. to patronise. 
[Pfx. em- (en- (Ic)).] 

empennage, em-pen'i}, 4~pen-Ssh, n. an aeroplane's 
tail as a unit, including elevator, rudder, and fin. 
[Fr., feathering of an arrow—L. penha, feather, 
wing.] 

empeople, im-pi'pl, (obs.) v.t. to fill with people: 
to form into a people or community. [Pfx. em- 
(m- (la)).] 

emperisb, tm-per’ish, (Spens. etc.) v.t. to impair. 

[Perh. (irregularly)—Fr. emplrer; 'cf. impair.] 
emperor, em'per-ar, n. the head of an empire: a 
high title of sovereignty: before metrication, a 
paper size (48x72 in.):—fern, em'press.— v.t. 
em'perise, -ise (ohr.), to play the emperor.— ns. 
em'perorship; em'pery, empire, power.—em¬ 
peror moth, except the death’s-head, the largest 
British moth, its expanse of wings being about 
three inche.s; emperor penguin, the largest of the 
penguins. (O.Fr. emperere —L. imperator, a 
commander (fern, imperatrix) — imperare, to 
command.] 

empfindung, emp-fin’ddbng, (Ger.) sensation, 
feeling. 

emphasis, em’fa-sis, n, use of language to imply 
more than is said (obs.): forcible or impressive 
expression: insistent or vigorous way of attribut¬ 
ing importance or thrusting upon attention: 
stress: accent: prominence:— pi. em'phases 
(siz). — v.t. em'phasise, -ize, to make emphatic: 
to lay stress on.— adjs- emphat'ic (im-, em-fal'ik), 
-al, expressed or expressing with emphasis: 
stressed forcibly: impressive: strongly marked. 
— adv. emphat'ically.—n. emphat'icalness. [Gr. 
emphasis, image, outward appearance, signifi¬ 
cance, implied meaning—en, in, phainein, to 
show.] 

emphlysis, em’fli-'sis, n. a vesicular eruption. [Gr. 
en, in, phlysis, eruption— phlS’ein, to bubble, 
break out.] 

emphractic, em-frak'tik, adi. stopping the pores 
of the skin.— n. a substance with this property. 
[Gr. emphraktikos, obstructive, en, in, phrassein, 
to stop.] 

emphysema, em-fis-e'ma, (med.) n. an unnatural 
distension of agiart with air: distension of the 
lung, with breathing difficulties, etc.— ad/. 
emphysd'matous.. (Gr. emphysema — emphy- 
saein, to inflate.] 

emphjrteusis, em-fit-B'sis, a. in Roman law, a 
perpetual right in a piece of land, for which a 
yearly sum was paid to the proprietor.— adJ. 
emphyteu'tic. [Gr.,— emphyteuein, to implant.] 
empiecement, em-pes'mant, it. an insertion in a 
garment. [Fr. empiecement.] 
empirree, emperce, em-pers', (Spens.) vJ. to 
pierce. [Pfx. em- (en- (Ic)).] 
empight, em-pit', (Spens.) a^. fixed, [pitch (2).] 
eminre, em'pir, n. (loosely) a widespreading 
dominion, or group of states, etc., under the 
same sovereign power—not always an emperor: 
supreme control or dominion: the government 
or office of an emperor: the time of its duration: 
a large industrial organisation embracing many 
firms: a country whose sovereign owes no 
allegiance to another (hist.). — adi. (usu. cegt.) 
relating to or in the style of, esp. of dress or 
furniture, the first Frendi Empire (1804-14).— 
Empire Day, 24th May (Queen Victoria’s 
birthday); Empire Gown, a gown with low 
neckline and high waist such as was w«xm 
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durfaig the fleet Fieneh Empire. [Pr^—L. Sfuk. with Ir).-- to melee empty: to 4i9ri¥e 
fmperiiun.l of oonteate: to remove firom a reo(vthcie:~~vJ. 

empiric. em-plr*llc, formerly em\ wH- eIl^)irlc•l.~- to become empty: to diiduuie:—iw.p. emp'ty^ 
o. one who makes trials or experiments: one ing; po.t. and pa,p. emp'tiad.—«. an empty 
whose knowledge is get from e:q>erienc6 only: bottle, box, sack, etc.:>-«/. eaty'tm.—nr. sntyv 
a quMk—«f/. ampir'ical, resting on trial or tier; emp'tuMss, state of being empty: want of 
experiment: known or knowing only by caperi- substance: unsatisihctocinets: inanity; enm'ty> 
ence.—odr. empir'ically.— lu. empir'immf'rfxm), ing.— ai}t. emp'ty*luuid'ed. bringing or taking 
the system which, rejecting all epr/or/knowledge, away nothing or no gift; emp'ty-head'ed, 
rests solely on experience and induction (pkil)i frivolous. (O.E. dmer/g'^merta,-leisure, rest; 
dependence of a physician on his experience alone the p is excrescent.] 

without a regular medical education: the emptysis, emp’tl-sis, n. spitting, esp. of blood, 
practice of medicine without a regular education: (Gr. emptyOs, spitting—en, in, ptyebi, to spit.] 

quackery; empir'icist C-sist), one who practises empurple, iithj^r’pl, v.t. to dye or tinge purple. 


practice of medicine without a regular education: (Gr. emptyOs, spitting- 


empirical.—empirical formula (ehem.' 
t in simplest form the ratio o{ 
e, not the absolute number. 


;; obs.), Empusa, em-pD’za, it. a goblin or spectre sent by 
a formula Hecate; also without cqp.; alsoempuse': (cop.) 


(Fr.,—^L. other insects. 


. Empousa.} 


emplrlcus —Gr. empeirlkot —e/i. in, peira, a trial.] empyema, em-pi^'ma, or -pi-, H. a collection of 
nmlacemont, im-pUs'mant, n. ttie act of placmg: pus in any cavity, esp. the pleura.— a. empyssis 


enmlacemont, Im-ptts’mant, n. ^e act of placing: 
a gun-platform (mi/.).—v.r. emplace' (back- 
formation) to put in or provide with an emplace¬ 
ment. [Fr. emplacement.} 
emplane, im-pUn', v.t. to put or take on an aero¬ 
plane.— v.l. to mount an aeroplane. (Pfx. em- 
(en- (la)) and plane (2).] 

emplaster, em-plas'tar, n. and v. same as faster. 
—«(/. eotylastic {-phis’), glutinous: adhesive.— 
n. a medicine that stops the pores.— ns. em- 
plas'tron (Gr.), emplas'trum (L.), a medicated 
plaster. [Gr. emplastron.] 
emplecton, em-plek'ton, {arch.) n. ashlar masonry 
filled up with rubble.—Also (L.) emplec'tum. 
[Gr. emplekton — en, in. plekein, to weave.] 
emplonge {Spens.). See implunge. 


pus in any cavity, esp. the pleura.— n. empyssis 
{-i’ds), pustulous eruption. [Gr. empyima, 
empyisis — en, in, pyon, pus.] 

empyreal, em-pirS’al, {Milt., Pope, em-pfr'/is/) 
a4l. formed of pure fire or light: pertaining to 
the highest and purest region of heaven: sub- 
liine.—empyre'an, empyred.—n. the highest 
heaven, where the pure element of fire was 
suppose to subsist: the heavens. iOr. empyros, 
fiery— en, in, ppr, fire.] 

empyreama, em-pir-S’ma, n. the burned smdl 
and acrid taste that oOme when vegetable or 
animal substances ate burned:—p/. empyrea'- 
mata.— a4ls. empyrenmat'ic, -d.— Y.t. empyten'- 
matise, -ixe. [(ir. emp^euma, -alos, embers— 
en, in, ppr, fire.] 


employ, Im-ploi’, v.t. to occupy the time or emu, emea, i'ma, n. an Australian running bird 


attention of: to use as a means or agent: to 
give work to.— n. employment.—od/. emmoy'aMe, 
fit, able, to be employed.— aeO. employed', having 
employment, in a job.— ns. employ'ee (or -d'), a 
person employed; employ'er; employ'ment, act 


of the Ratitae, akin to the cassowary, largest of 
living birds after the ostrich.—emu wren, a 
small Australian bird (Stipiturus), with tail- 
feathers like emu feathers in structure. [Port. 
ema, an ostrich.] 


of employing: that which engages or occu^es: emnlate, em’O-UU, v.t. to strive to equal or excel: 

_ I_A _ —_ A— _A.ia pm _e-A a- _ am 


occupation—employment agency, an a^ncy 
which finds work for the unemployed and 
employees for vacant positions; employment 
exdumge, a government agency which finds work 
for the unemployed, pays out unemployment 
benefit, etc. (formerly called Labour Exchange; 
now Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity). [Fr, employer —L. impUcare, to enfold 
—In, in, and plicdre, to fold; cf. imply, implicate.] 

emplume, Im-plddm', v.t. to furnish with a plume. 
(Pfx. em- (en- (la)).] 

empoison, Im-poi’zn, v.t. to put poison into: to 


poison {obs.): 
empoi'soned.— n. 
(la)).] 


to embitter, 
empoi'sonment. 


to rival successfully:, {loosely) to imitate.—od/- 
{Shak.) ambitious, ea^ to riviU.— n. emoU'tioa, 
act of emulating or attempting to equal or excel: 
rivalry: competition: contest: jealous rivalry 
{obs.). — adj. em'ulitive, inclined to emulation 
rivalry, or comMtition.— n. em’uVdms—fem. 
em'niitresa {obs.). — v.t. em'ale {Southey), to 
emulate.— ad}, em'ulons, eager to emulate: 
desirous of like excellence with another: engaged 
in competition or rivalry.— adv. em'ulously.—n. 
em'ulousness. (L. aemulBri, Stus—aemulus, 
emulous.] 


corrupt.— adl. emulge, i-mul}', {arch.) v.t. to milk or drain out.— 
(Pfx. cm- (en- n. emul'gence.—ad/- emurgent {med.), acting as 
a drain for. [See emulsion.] 


emporium, em-pd’ri-sm, -pS’, n. a commercial or emulsion, i-nprsAan, n. a colloidal stupension of 


trading centre or mart: a big shop;— pi. cm- 
pfi'ria, emporiums. [L.,—Gr. empdrion, a 
trading station—rmpdror, a wayfarer, trader, en, 
in, poros, a way.] 

empoverish. Obs. form of impoverish. 

empower, im-pow'er, v.t. to authorise. [Pfx. em- 
(en- (la)).] 

empress. See emperor. 

empressement, S-pres-ma, (Fr.) demonstrative 
warmth of manner. 

emprise, em-pris', {arch.) n. an enterprise: a 
hazardous undertaking. [O.Fr. emprise —pa.p. 
fern, of emprendre —L. in, in. praehendire, to 
take.] 

emption, emp’shan, n. act of buying, purchase.— 
adj. emp'tional. [L. emptid, -dnis — emire, to 
buy.] 

empty, emp'tl, ad}, having nothing within: un¬ 
occupied: unfurnished: without effect: un¬ 
satisfactory: wanting substance: meaningtess: 
empty-headed: hungry {coll.): devoid (of; 


one liquid in another: a light-sensiPve coating 
on photographic plates: a liquid mixture con¬ 
taining globules of fat (as milk), or of resinous 
or bituminous material.— ns. emulsiBcfl'tion; 
emul'sifier, apparatus for preparing emulrions.— 
v.t. emul'sify.— n. emursin,an enzyme got from 
bitter almonds.— v.t. emul'sHMiise, -ize.— a^. 
emui'shre.— ns. emul'soid, a colloid easity dis¬ 
persed, giving a suspension readily formed again 
after coagulation; emul'sor, an emulsifying 
apparatus.—emulsifying agent, substance whose 
presence in small quantities stabilises an emul¬ 
sion: emulsion paint, a water-thinnable paint 
made from a pigmented emulsion of a resin in 
water. [L. imulgire, imulsum, to milk out—d, 
from, and muigtre, to milk.] 
emunctory, /-, or e-mangk'tar-l, adl. conveying 
waste: pertaining to nose-blowing—n. any 
organ or passage of the body that carries off 
waste: an excretory duct.— v.t. emunge {e-mup}’; 
obs.), to clean. [L. imunctSrbm, a pair of 
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•nafltes,' • flSMns of dtoniing, emiuigtrt, 
AmwcfioM, to slow th« nose, to cleanse.] 

CMBe, f-iirtr', ifihak,} v.t. and h. a variant of 
knawro. •«-(sih (la)).J 
Bsqrs, em'is, lu a genus of freshwater and marsh 
tmapins : (without cop.) any mmnber t^ the 
genus: pL en'ydta. [Gr. emys, -ydos.] 
so, M, H. the fourteoitfa letter a£ the alphabet 
<N, n): half of an em (print.), 
mh, en-. In-, p/x. (1) in words derived from L. 
throu^ Fr., (a) used to form verbs with the 
sense o(-ltt, into, upon', (b) used to form verbs 
widi the sense cause to be', (c) used intensively 
or almost meaninglessly: (2) in words derived 
from Or. used to form verbs with the sense of (n. 
ens^, in-b'bl, v.r. to make able: to give power, 
atrength, or authority to: to make possible.— 
enahmig act, bill, one giving or proposing to 
give power to act. [Pfk. an- (lb).] 
enact, In-akt', v.t. to perform: to act the part of: 
to establish by law.— n. (Shak.) an enactment.— 
«(ir. enact'ing, cnact'hre.— ns. enac'tion (-sh»n), 
eaact'ment, the passing td* a bill into law: .that 
whiA is enacted: a law; enact'or, one who 
practises or performs anything: one who forms 
decrees or establishes laws; anac'ture (Shak.), 
fuMhnent. (Pfk. en> (lb), act.] 
enaWage, en-al'»-Ji, (gram.) n. the exchange of one 
case, mood, tense, etc., for another. (Gr. 
maUagi—en, in, and allassein, to change.] 
aaamel. in-am'sri, n. vitrified coating applira to a 
metal or other surface and fired: any glossy 
enamel-like surface or coating, esp. that of the 
.teeth: work of art in enamel: a paint giving an 
enamel-likB finisb.— v.t. to coat with or paint in 
enamel: form a glossy surface on, like enamel: 
—pr.p. enara'eiling; pa.t. and pa.p. enam'elled. 
—As.coam'cUar.eoam'ellist; eaam'eniqg. [O.Fr. 
enamekr —cfi, in, esmall, enamel; see smelt (2), 
mrit.] 

ea ami, Sma-mi, (Fr.) as a friend, 
enamour, in U.S. enamor, in-am’or, vJ. to inflame 
with love: to charm.—n. enaasorado (en-dm-d- 
ri’ddi Sp.) a lover.— a4fs. enam'ouiad: enam'- 
onring. enamowred ot, in love with. [O.Fr. 
enamourer —pfk. en-, amour — L. amor, -6rls, 
love.] 

enantiomerph, en-anUt-d-mdrf, n. a shape or 
object (at a crystal, a molecule) exactly similar to 
another except that ri^t and left are inter¬ 
changed, each being a minor-image of the other. 
—a4is. enautiomaiph'ic, enantiomorph'ous.— ns. 
onaatiomorph'ism, enanfiomorph'y. [Gr. enan- 
tios, opposite, morphi, shape.] 
enantiopathy, ert-an-tl-op'e-tM, n. allopathy. (Cr. 
errantiot, opposite, pathos, sufifering.] ■ 
enantio^ en-an-ii-d’sis, (rhet.) n. the expression 
of an idn by negation of its contrary (litotes), or 
^ substitution of the contrary (antiphrmsis, 
irony). [Gr. enantidsis, cratradiction.] 
enantiostyly, en-an-ti-d-sti'B, (bot.) n. a dimor¬ 
phous condition in which theetyle projects at one 
side or the other in different flowers.—odf. 
enantieet^'loas. [Gr. enantlos, opposite, stylos, 
a column.] 

anantiotrapr, an-am-tl-a’trs-pl, n. the existence in a 
substance m two crystal forms, one stable above, 
the other below, a transition temperature.—cdf- 
enaadkdw'pic. [Gr. enantlos, opposite, tropos, 

imarrhsd, en-llreht\ (her.) a4J. arched, like an 
aith. [Pfii. ew (lb).] 

aaana, enSrm', ¥.t. to arm (obs.): to lard (obs.). 
-^adj. aaarmcd (fur.), having horns, hoofk, etc., 
of a diffisrent colour from the body. (Pfx. an- 
<lb).l 

anatratina, j-ae-rk'shen, (arch.) n. exposition: 
detailed narration. [Pn. so- (ic).] 
an Htidn, O-na-ryer, (Fr.) behind, in the rear. 


enardifofis, e»-kr^hriftl^ (anat.) a. a iaU-and- 
socket jouit.— imU. onarfarfi'dial. [Or. enaethrS- 
rie—en, in, arthron, a joint.] 
aaate, i'nltt, ad/, growing out.— n. mw'Han, an 
outgrowth. [L. d.,.from, nktus; bom.) 
an attcadant, k-mt-tH-da, (Fr.) in the meantime, 
while waiting. 

anauntm, emda’ur, en-bn’ter, (obs.; ^tais.) coitf. 
lest by chance. [Contr. from la cdft/rertture.] 
an aviM, S-na^vk, (Ft.) forward, 
an badiiumt, d ba-dt-nk, (Fr.) roguishly, banter- 
ingly. 

en beau, k bk, (Fr.) (of manner of showing 
person, etc., in a picture), in flattering style, as 
fair or handhome. 

ea bloc, k blok, (Fr.) as one unit, wholesale, 
mi brochette, 4 bro-shet, (Fr.) (of food) on a 
skewer. * 

mi brosac, 4 bros, of hair, cut short and standing 
up stiffly. [Fr., like a brush.) 
ea cabailo, kn kk-bk'lyk, (Sp.) on horseback, 
oncasala. en-si'nt-a, a. the annual commemora¬ 
tion or founders and benefactors at Oxford, held 
in June. [L.,—Gr. enkalaia fol.), a feast of 
dedication— en, in, kalnos, new.] 
encage, faicaga, Itt-kk/’, v.t. to shut up in a cage. 
(Pfx. en- (la).] 

micalm, inborn’, (obs.) v.t. to becalm- [Pfx. on- 
(lb).] 

encamp, in-kamp’, v.t. to form into a camp: to 
lodge in a camp.— v.l. to pitch tents: to make, or 
stay in, a camp.— n. ancamp'meiit. the act of 
encamping: the place where a camper or 
company u encamped: a camp. [Pfx. ea-(lb).) 
encanthis, en-kan’tUs, n. a smidl tumour of the 
inner angle of the eye. [Gr. etdtanthis —eit, in, 
kanthos, a canthus.] 

encapsulate, Indcap'sObkt, v.l. to enclose in a 
capsule.— n. ancapsula'tion. [Pfx. ea- (la).] 
eucarnalise, -ixe, In-kkr’nal-iz, v.t. to embody: to 
make carnal. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 
encarpns, eh-km’pas, a. a festoon of frait orna¬ 
menting a friexe. [Gr. enkarpa (neut. pi.)— en, 
in, karpos, fruit.) 

eacase, incase, In^kke', v.t. to enclose in a case: 
to surround, cover: to line.— n. encase'ment, 
the act of encasing: an enclosing substance: a 
covering: a lining. [Pfk. en- (la).] 
encash, la-kash\ v.i. to convert into cash.— 
n. cnauh'meat. [Pfk. en- (lb).] 
encaustic, en-kks'tik, ad/, having the colours 
burned in.—a. an ancient method of painting in 
melted wax.—encaustiG tile, a decorative glazed 
and fired tile, having patterns of different 
coloured clays inlaid in it and burnt with it. [Gr. 
enkausiikos—eidcalein, to burn in— ea, in, kalein, 
to bum.] 

en cavalier, 4 ka-va-lyk, (Fr.) in a cavalier manner, 
encave, en-kav', (Shak.) v.t. to hide. [Fr. encaver, 
to put in a cellar— en, in, cave, cellar.) 
encmate, k-slt’, (fort.) n. an enclosure, generally 
the whole area of a fortifled place. [Fr.,— 
enceindre, to surround—L. in. In, clngire, 
cinctum, to gird.) 

enceinte, k-slf, ad/, pregnant, with child. [Fr., 
—L. Ineincta, girt about or ungirt.) 
Encephalartos, ert-sef-el-ar'tos, n. the Kafflr- 
bread genus of cycads. [Gr. enkephahs, within 
the head, palm-cabbage, orros, bread.) 
eiwphsjon, eo-ssf'»l-on, or -ksf', a. ttm brain.— 
at^s. eaceiilialic 0<d"Uc), belonging to the head 
or brain; mice^llt'ic, pertaining to encephalitis. 
—lu.eacephali'tlsiinflafflmationofthebrain; ea- 
caph'alocm (-el-k-eil; Gr. kili, tumour), a pro¬ 
trusion of portion, of the brain through the 
skull, where the bones are incomplete in infaimy; 
eacaph'alogram, encepli'alograpli,, an X-ray 
photograph .of die brain; encfphalog'raidiy, 
radiography of the brain, its cavities having 
been filled with air or dye injected into the 
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space around the spinal cord.— a4l. oacap’/alDtd, 
resembling the matter of the brain.— h. ea- 
cephalat'omjr (Gr. tomi, a cut), dissec^n .of 
the enceph'aloos, cephalous.—en¬ 
cephalitis lethar'gica an acute disease 

marked by profound physicai and mental 
lethargy—popularly called sleeping-sickness, 
better sleepy-sickness. {Gr. enkephalos—en, in, 
kephaie, head.] 

anchafe, en-ehif', (fibs.) v.t. to make warm: to ir¬ 
ritate. [Earlier enchanfe, eschaufe —O.Fr. es- 
ehanffer — es- (L. ex), chatiffer’, see chafe.] 
enchain, in-chan', v.t. to put in chains: to hold 
fast (jig.)', to link together (ohs.).—it. enchain'- 
ment, act of enchaining: state of teing en¬ 
chained. [Fr. enchalner — en, in, chalne, chain— 
L. catena.] 

enchant, In-chSnt', v.t. to act on by songs or 
rhymed formulas of sorcery: to cast a spell 
upon: to compel by enchantment: to charm: 
to delight in a high degree.— adj. enchant'ed, 
under the power of enchantment: deMghted: 
possessed by witches or spirits.—a. nscnnt'er, 
one who enchants: a sorcerer or magician: 
one who charms or delights:—yem. encfaant'ress. 
— adJ. enchant'ing.— adv, enchant'ingly, with the 
force of enchantment: in a manner to charm 
or delight.— n. enchant'ment, act of enchanting: 
use of magic arts: enchanted state: that which 
enchants.—enchaater’s ni^tshade, a plant (Clr- 
caea lutetiana) of the evening-primrose family, 
growing in shady places—both names trans¬ 
ferred apparently from another plant (perhaps 
mandrake, or swallow-wort) for no apparent 
reason. [Fr. enchanter —L. iricantare, to sing 
a magic formula over— in, on, cantSre, to sing.] 
encharge, in-chdrj', v.t. to enjoin (obs.): to en¬ 
trust. IO.Ft. encharger; see charge.] 
encharm, in-chdrm', (As.) v.t. to cast a spell on: 
to charm. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
enchase, in-chSs', v.t. to fix in a border or setting: 
to enshrine (obs.): to enclose (obs.): to en¬ 
shrine in verse (obs.): to insert, let in: to set 
with jewels: to engrave: to adorn with raised, 
or embossed work: prob. to fewter (Spens.). — 
n. (Spens.) enchasing.— adJ. enchaud'. [Fr. 
enchdsser — en, in, chdsse, shrine, setting—L. 
capsa, a case; see case (I), chase (3); chase (2) 
is a contraction.] 

encheason, en-che'zn, (Spens.) n. reason, cause, 
occasion. [O.Fr. encheson — encheoir, to fail in; 
influenced by L. occasio, Snls, occasion.] 
encheer, in-chir', (arch.) v.t. to cheer, comfort. 
[Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

enchiridion, encheiridion, en(g)-ki-rid’t-on, n. book 
to be carried in the hand for reference: a manual. 
[Gr. encheiridion — en, in, cheir, hand.] 
enchondroma, en-kon-drS'ma, (path.) n. an abnor¬ 
mal cartilaginous growth. [Gr. en, in, chondros, 
cartilage.] 

enchorial, en-kd'ri-sl, -kd', adJ. belonging to or 
used in a country (rare): used by the people, 
esp. (in ancient Egypt) demotic.—Also enchoric 
(-kor’). [Gr. enchdrios — en, in, and chdrd, a 
place, country.] 

encincture, In-singk’chsr, v.t. to girdle.— n. 
girdling: an enclosure. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 
encipher, In-sV/sr, v.t. to put into cipher. [P£k. 
en- (la).] 

encircle, in-sdrk'l, v.t. to enclose in a cirde: to 
pass round.— ns. encirc'ling, encir'clement. [Pfx. 
en- (la).J 

en dalr, d kler, (Fr.) not in cipher, 
enclasp, in-MSsp', v.t. to clasp. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
enclave, en'kISv, also en-kISv’, or d-kldv’, a. a 
piece of territory entirely enclosed within foreign 
territory: an enclosure.—v.r. to surround. [Fr., 
—L.L. incUtv&re —L. in, and clbvis, a key.] 
enclitic, en-klit’ik, ad}, inclined: without accent, 
as if not a separate word (grant.). —n. (gram.) a 


word or particle which always follows another 
word, so united with it as to seem a part of it— 
n. enclisis (eng'kiis-is). — adv. cnciit'iaAy. [Gr. 
enklitikos—en, in, klineln, to lean.] 
enclnister, tn-khis'.tsr, (As.) v.t. to immure. 
[Pfk. en-(ic).] 

enclose, inclose. In-kids', v.t. to close or shut in: 
to confine: to surround: to put within, esp. of 
something sent within a letter or within its 
envelope: to seclude: to fence, esp,.,used of 
waste land.— ns. endos'er; enclomra (-kW'shsr), 
the act of enclosing: state of being anclosed: 
that which Is enclosed, esp. in a letter: a space 
fenc^ olT: that which encloses; a barrier: the 
framing of a window.—enclosed order, a re¬ 
ligious order leading an entirely contemplative 
life, not going out Into the world to work. 
(Pfx. en- (la) and dose (1).] 
enclothe, In-klddh', v.t. to clothe. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
encloud, in-khwd', v.t. to cover with clouds. 
[Pfk. en- (la).] 

encode, in-kdd', v.t. to encipher: to record in a 
form other than plain written or printed text. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

enrolow, ln-kul'»r, v.t, to colour, tinge. [Pfk. en- 

encolpiott, en-kolpi-on, n. a reliquary, cross, etc., 
worn on the breast.—^AIso (Latinised) encol'- 
pium. [Gr.,— en, in, on, kolpos, bosomj 
encoJure, en(g)'kol-ilr', (Browning) n. a horse’s 
mane. [Fr., horse’s neck.] 
encomienda, dn-kd-mg-dn'da, (Sp.) a commandg|y; 
encomendero, an-kd-mdn-d&'rd, its commands, 
encomuim, en-kd'mism, also encfi'mion (-on), n. 
high commendation: a eulogy:— pi. encfi'mioms, 
encd'mia.— n. encd'miast, one who utters or 
writes encomiums: a praiser.— ad/s, Mcoraias'- 
tic, -al, bestowing praise.— adv. eacomias'tically. 
[L.,—Gr. enkdmion, a pong of praise—.an, in, 
kdmos, festivity.] 

encompass, la-kum'pss, v.t. to surround or en¬ 
close: to go round (obs.)t to bring about.—n. 
encom'passment. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
encore, d-, ong-kdr', -kdr', inter}, calling for 
repetition of a performance, or an additional 
item.— n. a call of encore: an item given in 
response to such a call.—v.r. to call encore to. 
[Fr., again, still.] 

encounter, in-kown'tar, v.t. to meet face to face, 
esp. unexpectedly: to meet in a contest: to 
oppose.— n. a meeting unexpectedly: an inter¬ 
view: a fight: manner of meeting or accosting 
(Shak.). [O.Fr. encoktrer —L. in, in, contra, 
against.] 

encourage, en-kur'i}, v.t. to put courage in: to 
inspire with spirit or hope: to incite: to patron¬ 
ise: to cherish.— ns. encour'agement, act of en¬ 
couraging: that which encourages; encour'ager. 
— n. and adj. encour'aging.— adv. encour'aghi^. 
[O.Fr. encorOgier (Fr. encourager) —pfx. en-, 
corage, courage.] 

encradle, en-kra'dl, (Spens.) v.t. to lay in a cradle. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

encraty, en'kre-tl, n. self-control.— ns. En'- 
cratism, the doctrine of the Encratites; En'- 
cratite, one of a heretical sect in the early 
church who abstained from marriage, and from 
flesh and wine. [Gr. enkrateia — en, in, kratos, 
strength.] 

encrease. Obs. form of increase, 
encrimson, en-krim'sn. v.t. to tinge with a crimson 
colour.— ad/, encrim soned. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 
encrinite, en(g)'kri-nU, n. a fossil crinoid: a 
crinoid.— ad/s. en'crinal, encrin'ic, eacrial'tal, 
encrinitic (-it'ik). (Gr. en, iji, krinon, a lily.] 
nicroach, in-krdch', v.i. to seize on the rights of 
others: to Intrude beyond boundaries: to ex¬ 
tend into territory, sphere, etc., of others.—n. 
encroach'ec.—adv. cncroach'ingly.— n. encraadi’- 
ment, act of encroaching: that which is taken 
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by encrAMhimg. [O.Fr. menehler, to seize— which the end points.'^Hnd orgut g apecielised 
«»■ end eroe, • hook.) sensory or motor structure at a nerve>end: aad'* 

an cromie, d krSdp, (Fr.) on the cruiser, on a gaper, a imper at the beginning or end of a bo<A, 
pillion. pasted to the binding and leaving an additional 

chemat, incrust, in-knat', v.t, to cover with a fly'leaf: cnd'^product, the final product of a 
crust or hard coating: to form a crust on the series of operations; ^'-reader, one who peeps 
surface of.— vJ. to iorm a crust.— ns. encrust'* at the end of a novel to see the outcome; end'- 
mant, encmsti'tion (en-; usu. incrustfi'tion, /»-), ship (obs.), a village.— ail}. «ad'*stopped, having 
act of encrusting: a crust or layer of anything: a pause at the end of each line (of verse).—, 
an inlaying of marble, mosak, etc. [L. in- and use, the final use to which a manufactured 
cmsliret Slam—in, on, crusta, crust.) article is put.—at a loose end, at loose ends, 

en enerpn, Sn kgb-Sr’pd, (Sp.) in cIosc*fitting with nothing to do; in a state of uncertainty 
dress; sometimes erroneously for stark naked, or confusion as to one’s course of action; at 
the Spanish for which is en cneroB (kdb*dr'ds). an end, teimiimted: discontinued: exhausted; 
eacnauier, in-kam‘b»r, v.t. to impede the motion at ime’s wit’s end, (see wit (2)); at the end at 
of: to hamper: to embarrass: to burden: to one’s tether, without further resource; be the end 
load with debts.— ns. encuffi'bennent, the act of of, to cause the death of (often a coil, exaggera- 
encumbcring: the state of being encumbered: tion); end for end, with the position of the ends 
oncumliraace, that which encumbers or hinders: reversed; get hold of the wrong end of the stick, 
a ^gal claim on an estate; one dependent on to misunderstand blunderingly; in the end, after 
another, esp. a child; cncum'brancer. [O.Fr. all: at last; keep one’s end up, to maintain 
eneombrer, from en-, and eombrer; see cumber.) oneli^rt: to be content to keep one's wicket 
encnrtaiii, tn-kOr'iin, r.l. to curtain, to veil. [Pfx. standiiig without trying to score; loose end, an 
en* (la).) unsettled matter; make both ends meet, to live 

encyciicnl, en-sIk'UksI, or -sik', adj. sent round : within one’s income (both ends meaning both 
to many persons or places.—n. a letter addressed ends of the year); no end (co/f.) very much; 
by the fopa to all his bishops.—^AIso encyc’lic. on end, erect: at a stretch; the end, the last 
lOt. enkykllos —en, in, Icyk/or, a circle.) straw: the limit. [O.E. em/e; cf. Ger. and Dan. 

encyclopaedia, encyclopedia, en-si-klS-pe'di-», n. ende, Goth, andeis'. Sans. anta.\ 
the circle of human knowledge: a work contain- endamage, in-dam'ij, vj. to damage.— n. en- 
ing information on every department, or on a dam'agement, damage, injury, loss. [Pfx. en- 
lArticulaj department, cn knowledge, generally (lb).] 

alphabetically arrangedt- esp. that by Diderot, endanger, in-dan'j»r, v.t. to place in danger: to 
D’Alembert, and others.— adin. encyclopae'dian, expose to loss or injury.—ns. endan'eerer; en- 
sfcbracing the whole circle of learning; eneycio- dan'germent, hazard, peril. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 
pae'dic,-al,pertaining to an encyclopaedia: all- endarch, end'Srk, {hot.) adj. having the proto- 
comprehensive: full of information.— ns. en- xylem on the inner edge. [Gr. endo, within, 
cyclopae'dism, comprehensive knowledge: the arche, origin.] 

rationalistic attitude of the French Encyclo- endart, in-dSrt', IShak.) v.i. to dart in. [Pfx. en- 
paedists; encyclopae'dist, the compiler, or one (la).] 

who assists in the compilation, of an encyclo- endear, in-der', v.t. to make dear or more dear: 
paedia: esp. lEncyclopidisle) a writer for the to bind as in gratitude {Shak.). — adjs. endeared', 
French Encychpidie (17S1-6S). [False Gr. beloved; enmr'ing, making dear; arousing 
enkyktopaideiS, a svrong reading for enkykllos afi'ection: expressing love (orcA.).—< k/v. endear'- 
paideiS, general education (opposed to pro- iagly.— ns. endear'ingnm; endear'ment, act of 
fessional or special); enkykllos, circular, re- endearing: state of being endeared: that which 
curring, everyday—e/t, in, Ayk/os, circle; paideiS, excites or increases affection: a caress or utter- 
education—pc/s, paldos, boy,] ance of love. (Pfk. en- (lb).] 

encyst, en-sisl', v.t. or v.i. to enclose or become, endeavour, in-dev'sr, v.t. to strive: to attempt.— 
enclosed in a cyst or vesicle.— ns. encystfi'tion, n. an exertion of power towards some object: 
encyst'ment.— ad}, encyst'ed. (Pfx. en- (la).] attempt or trial.— n. endeav'ourmem (Spens.), en- 

end, end, n. the last point or portion: termination deavour.—do one's endeavour larch.), to do one’s 
or close: death; consequence: object aimed utmost. (From such phrases as to put oneself 
at: a fragment, odd piece: half a unit length in devoir (Fr. se meitre en devoir), to make it 
of cloth: a warp thread: a waxed thmd ending oner’s duty, do what one can;—Fr. en, in, 
in a bristle (shoemaker’s end), part df a game devoir, duty.) 

played from one end (of the bowling-green, endecagon, a faulty form for hendecagon, 
archery-ground, etc.): an outer district: a endeictic, en-dik'tik, ad}, showing, exhibiting, 
region: a cottage room (Scot.) — v.t. to bring demonstrating.—^it. endeix'is, an indication. [Gr. 

to an end; to destroy.—v^. to come to an end: endelklikos.] 

to cease.— adj. eed'ed, brought to an end: endemic, en-dem'ik, adj. prevalent or regularly 
having ends.— n. end'ing, termination: cotkIu- found in a people or a district; confined to a 
Sion: death: extremity: that which is at the particular area (biol .).—n. a disease constantly 
end: the terminal syllable or portion of a or geimrally present in a place.— adis. endemial 
wordfgrem.).—a<(/.concluding: finishing; com- l-di'mlsl), endem'ical.— adv. endem'icalljr. —ns. 
pteting: dying.— adj- sud'lm, without end: endemicity(-/s'i-rl),en'demism, state of being en- 
retuming upon itself: everlasting: incessant: demk; andemiorogy l-dem-, or -dim-) know- 
objectless.— adv. endetsly.— n. iM'lessnsss.— kdge of endemk diseases. (Gr. endemios — en, 
adv. end'hmg (Scor. endlaag), lengthwise (arch.); in, and (Smos, a people, a district.] 
continuously lafch.)'. straight on (arch.)’, on eadeatzen, en-den'I-sn, v.t. to naturalise, to make 
etuL—^ep. (ooe.) along.—(rare) set on end. a denizen. [Pfx. an-(lb).] 

— ndf: aun'meat, farthest.—end'waya, and'- andormic, -al, en-dSrm'ik, -el, adj. through or 
uIm, on end: with the end forward.—end'-all, applied directly to the skin—also endarmat'k.-^ 

that Whkh ends all; andlaas chain, a chain whose n. aa'daron, the corium, derma, or true skin, 
ends am joined; andtess gearing, screw, worm, (Gr. en, fai, derma, and deros, skin.) 
an arrangement for producing slow motion in mdaw, en-dS', (obs.) v.t. (see endue): to endow 
machinery, consisting of a screw whose thread (Spens.), 

■wn into a whedl with skew teeth: end nua, aadiren. See aadiron. 

9m man at the end of a row of performers, etc. addka, obs. form of indict, indite. 

—adv. and adj. and'-ea', in the direction in andiva, en’dtv, -dlv, n. a salad plant (Clchorlam 

fSte, fSr; mf, hSr (her); mine; mSte, fl^; mSte; mdbn, f^; dhen (then) 
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mdhia) of the chicory genus: loosely, chfeory, 
[Fr..—L. intubus.] 

endlong. See end. 

endo>, en’dS-, en-do‘-, in composition, inside, often 
interchanging with eato>, and opp. to ecto>, exo*. 
—n. en'dmlut .(Or. blastos, a shoot, bud), the 
inner cell-layer of a gastrula, the hy^blast.— 
atUs. endocar'diac, endocar'dial, within the 
heart.— ns. -endocardi'tis, inflammation of the 
endocardium, esp. over the valves; endocar'dium 
(Or. kardiS, heart), the lining membrane of the 
heart; en'docarp (Or. karpos, fruit; bot.), a 
differentiated innermost layer of the pericarp, 
usu. hard, as a plum stone.— ad!s. endochylous 
(en-dok’l-hs; Or. chytos, juice; bot.), having 
internal water-storing cells; endocrrnal; en'do- 
crine (Or. krinein, to separate; physiol.), secret¬ 
ing internally: applied esp. to certain glands 
that pour secretions into the blood (also r.); 
endocrinic (-krin'ik). — n. endocrinorogy, the 
science of the discharge of ductless glands.— 
adJ. endocritic (-krit'ik), endocrine.— n. en'do- 
derm (Gr. derma, skin), the inner layef^of cells 
in a gastrula: the tissues derived from that 
layer.— adjs. endoderm'al, cndoderm'ic.— n. endo- 
derm'is, a close-set sheath, one cell thick, en¬ 
closing the central cylinder in plants; en'dodyne 
(same as autodyne).— adjs. endogamic (-gam’ik), 
endogamous lrdog'»~m»s). — ns. endogamy (en- 
dog'fm-i', Gr. gamos, marriage), the custom 
forbidding marriage outside one’s own group: 
inbreeding: pollination between two flowers on 
the same plant: union of female gametes; 
cn'dogen (-yen; Gr.genw, born; ohs.), any plant, 
including the monocotyledons, regarded as 
growing from within.— adjs. cndogen'ic, pertain¬ 
ing to the processes of change within the earth; 
endogenous {en-doj'i-ms), increasing by internal 
growth: formed within.— ns. endog'eny; en'- 
dolymph, the fluid within the membranous laby¬ 
rinth of the ear; endometri'tis, inflammation of 
the endometrium; endomet'rium (Gr. metro, 
womb), the mucous membrane lining the cavity 
of the uterus; endomix'is (Gr. mixis, mingling), 
in Protozoa, a nuclear reorganisation without 
conjugation; en'domorph (Gr. morphe, form), 
a mineral enclosed within another mineral, 
the latter being termed a perimorph: a person 
of rounded build.— adJ. endomorph'ic.— ns. en- 
domorph'y; endopar'asite, an internal parasite. 
—tfd7.cnduphagous(eR-(/o/'a-gas).—a.endoph'agy 
(-a-yi; Gr. phageln, aorist, to eat), cannibalism 
within the family or tribe: eating away from 
within.— adJ. endophyllous irfil'»s\ Gr. phyllon, 
a leaf; hot.), being or formed within a sheathing 
leaf: living inside a leaf.—n. endophyte (en’do- 
fit; Gr. phyton, a plant), a plant living within 
another, whether parasitically or no.— adj. en¬ 
dophytic irfit’ik). — n. en'doplasm, the inner por¬ 
tion of the cytoplasm of a cell.— adjs. endoplas'- 
mic, endoplas'tic.— ns. cndopleura (-plob'ra', Gr. 
pleura, a side; bot.), the inner seed coat; endo- 
podite len-dop'9-dit; Gr. pous, podos, a foot), 
the inner branch of a crustacean’s leg: endo- 
radiosonde', an electronic device put within the 
body to send out information about a bodily 
function such as, e.g. digestion (see radio).— 
adj. endorhizal l-ri‘zsl‘, Gr. rhlza, root; bot.), 
having the radicle of the embryo enclosed 
within a sheath, as in monocotyledons; hence 
monocotyledonous.— ns. en'dosarc (Gr. sarx, 
sarkos, flesh), endoplasm; en'doacope (Gr. 
skopeein, to look), an instrument for viewing 
the cavities of internal organs.— adj. endoscopic 
l-skop‘lk). — R. endoscopy (en-dos'ks-pi). — adj. 
endoskel'etal.— ns. endoskel'eton, the internal 
skeleton or framework of the body; endosmd'sis, 
osmosis inwards, i.e. towards the solution.— 
Also ‘cn'dosmose (-mds); endosmftm'etcr, an 
Instrument for measuring endosmotic action. 


— adjs. endoemomet'rie; endoarndt'k, peitaining 
to or of the nature of endosmosis.— adv. endos- 
mot'ically.—n. en'dosperm (Gr. sperma, seed), 
in a seed, nutritive tissue formed from the 
embryo-sac.— adj. endosper'mic.— n. ea'doapore 
(Gr. sporos, sera), the innermost layer of a 
spore-wall: a spore formed within a mother- 
cell.— adj. endos'teal (Gr. osteon, bone), within 
a bone.—n. endos’teum (cnat.), the internal 
periosteum.— adjs. endotberm’ic (Gr. thermi, 
heat), accompanied by, characterised 1^, or 
formed with absorption of heat; endotre^'k 
(Gr. trophe, food), of a mycorrhiza, occurring 
mainly within the root of the plant it feeds.— 
R. endozS'on (Gr. zdlon, animal), an entozoon: 
— pi. tttioxbu.->-adj. endozA'ic, entozok, having* 
seeds dispersed by animals that swallow them 
(bot.). (Gr. endon, or endo, within.] 
endorse, indorse, in-dors’, v.t. to write on the back 
of (esp. one’s signature, a note of contents, a 
record of an offence): to assign by writing on 
the back of; to give one's sanction to: to ex¬ 
press approbation of: to lay on the back, to 
load (arch.). — ad/, cndors'able.— ns. endorsee' 
(en-), the person to whom a bill, etc., is assigned 
hy endorsement; endorse'ment, act of endorsing: 
that which is written on the back; sanction; 
endors'er. [See endoss; changed under the in¬ 
fluence of L.L. indorsdre — in, on, dorsum, the 
back.] 

endorse, en-ddrs’, (her.) n. a vertical band or 
stripe on a shield, one-fourth or one-eighth of 
the width of a pale.— adj. endorsed', (of a pale) 
with an endorse on each side of it: (of wings) 
thrown back. [Origin obscure.] 
endoss, en-dos', (obs.) v.t. to endorse: to inscribe 
(Spans.). [M.E. endosse —O.Fr. endosser.] 
endow, in-dow', v.t. to give a dowry or marriage 
portion to: to settle a permanent provision on: 
to provide permanent means of support for: to 
enrich with any gift or faculty: to present— 
ns. endow'er; endow'ment, act of endowing: 
that which is settled on tmy person or insti¬ 
tution: a quality or faculty bestowed on any¬ 
one.—endowment assurance, a form of insurance 
providing for the payment of a certain sum at 
a certain date or at death if earlier. (Fr. en 
(—L. in), douer, to endow—L. ddtare—dos, 
dotis, a dowry.] 

endue, indue (Spans., etc., endew, indew), in-diV, 
v.t. to take into the stomach, as a hawk (obs.)‘. 
to digest (obs.)'. to take in, digest mentally 
(Spans.): to bring-to (Shak.): to put on, as 
clothes: to invest with: to clothe: to supply. 
(O.Fr. enduire —L. inducire — in, into, ducire, to 
lead, with meaning inflaenced by induire, to 
put on.} 

endungcon, in-dun'j»n, v.t. to shut up in a dungeon 
or the like. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
endure, in-du^', v.t. to harden (Spans.): to re¬ 
main firm under: to bear without sinking: to 
tolerate.—v.i. to remain firm: to last.— adj. 
endur'able, that can be endured or borne: last¬ 
ing.— ns. endur'ableness.— adv. endur'ably.— ns. 
endur'ance, state or power of enduring or bear¬ 
ing: a suiTering patiently without sinking: 
patience: continuance: duration (obs.): lasting 
quality: maximum' performance under given 
conditions: captivity (obs.); endur'er.— adv. 
endur'ingly. [O.Fr. endurer —L. Indur&re — in, 
in, diirus, hard.] 
ene. Same as e’en (even), 
en effet, d-ne-fe, (Fr.) in effect, 
enema, en’i-nu, n. a fluid injected into the rectum: 
the process of injecting such a fluid:— pi. 
en'emas, ene'mata. [Gr. entma, -atos—enienai, 
to send in— en, in, and hlenai, to send.] 
enemy, en'l-mi, n. one who hates or dislikes: a 
foe: a hostile force.— adj. hostile.—how goes 
the enemy? (slang), what time is it? the enemy. 
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tha oM MMinjr, the l>evil; the bwt enemy, death. 
(O.Fr. tiDiml <Fr. knnenUy-'L. Mmicus — in-, 
neg., amfciu, a fiiend.] 
eeem y, a d/ol. form of anemone. 

■oafgamea, ethar^S'mtn, n. one possessed; a 
demoniac. (L.L. energOmenus—kit. energou- 
mmos — energ€€in — en, in, trgon, work.] 
energy, enW-Ji, h. power of doing work: power 
exerted; vigorous activity: vigour: forceful¬ 
ness: capacity of a material body or of radiation 
to do work (pAtys.).— adjs. energet'ic, -al, having 
or showing energy: active: forcible: effective.— 
adv. energet'ically.— n.pl. energet'ics, the science 
of the general laws of energy.— adj- ener'gic 
(lit-dr'Jik), exhibiting energy.— n. ener'gid, a 
protoplasmic unit: a cell with or without a 
cell-wall.— V.I. en'ergise, -ixe, to give strength 
or active force to: to stimulate to activity.— 
v.t. to act with force.—conservation of energy 
(see conservation). {Gr. eiurgeia—en, in, ergon, 
work.] 

enervate, en’9r~vdt, still sometimes l~nur\ v.t. to 
deprive of nerve, strength, or courage: to 
wwken.— adJ- weakened; spiritless.— a^s, 

on'ervating, ener'vative.—n. enervi'tion.— v.t. 
eaenre' (obs.), to enervate. [L. inervSre, -Slum 
— i, out of, nervus, a nerve.] 
anew, e-nd', v.t. in falconry, to drive or (reyf.) 
phinge into water. [O.Fr. enewer —en, in, eon, 
water.] 

enface, In-fds', v.t. to stamp or print on the face 
of a document, bill, etc.—n. enface'ment. [Pfx. 
en- (la).] 

en face, d/ns, (Fr.) in front: opposite: straight 
in the face: facing forward, 
en (amille, &fa-me-y', (Fr.) amongst the family, as 
at a family gathering, at home, without ceremony, 
enfant, d-fd, (Fr.), child; enfant de la maison 
(d» la me-z3), child of the house, quite at home; 
enfant de son siicle (d^ s3 sye-kl’), child of his 
century—one who reflects the spirit of his time; 
enfant g&td (gd-td), spoilt child (fern, gktee); 
enfants perdus, (d-/d per-du), lit. lost children: 
forlorn hope, shock troops; enfant terrible 
ite-ri-bV), precocious child whose sayings em¬ 
barrass his ciders: enfant trouvd (troo-vd), 
foundling. 

enfeeble, in-fe'bl, v.t. to make feeble: to weaken. 
—n. enfee'blement, weakening; weakness. [Pfx. 
en- (lb).] 

enfelon, en-feV»n, (Speits.) v.t. to make fierce. 
(Pfx. en- (lb).1 

enfeoff, tn-fef, en-Jef’, v.t. to give a fief to: to 
invest with a possession in fee: to give up as 
a fief: to surrender.—n. enfeoff'ment, act of 
enfeoffing: the deed which invests with the fee 
of an estate. [ 04 Fr. enfeffer — en-, and fief; see 
fief, feoflf.] 

enfested, en-fest'ld, (Spens.) adJ. embittered. 

[Perh. for infest, hostile, or eidestered.] 
e n fee tere d, en-fest’»rd, adJ. fevered. [Pfx. en- 
(Ib).] ^ 

en fite, dfet, (Fr.) in festivity, keeping holiday, 
enfetter, en-fet'»r, {Shak.) v.t. to bind in fetters. 
(Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

anficrcc, en-firs', {Spens.) v.t. to make fierce, 
(^x. en- (lb).] 

enfilade, en-fi-ldd’, n. a number of things ar¬ 
ranged as if threaded on a string: a series of 
rooms with the doors in line affording a con¬ 
tinuous passage: a vista: a fire that rakes a 
line or position firom end to end (mil.): a situ¬ 
ation or a body open from end to end.-—v.t. 
to rake, <» be in position to rake, with shot 
throuidt the whole length of a line.—Also adJ. 
^.~adf‘ snfUad (en-flld'\ her.), thrust through like 
« sword. ■ (Fr. en/ffrr —eii (L. in), and fil—L. 
fUum, a thr^. See file, a line or wire.) 
epfiie, fn-fhr', (Spem.) v.t. to set on fire, inflame. 
lidAx. Seefanx. 


aafleah. In-flesh', v.t, to ium into flesh. QPfx. an- 
(lb).J 

enflowar, In-flow'sr, v.t. to cover with flowers. 
[Pfk. en- (la).] 

enfold, infold, in-fSU', v.t. to wrap up*, to en,- 
comims.—fl. enfold'ment, act of enfolding: 
that which enfolds. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
enforce, in-fifrs’, -fdrs’, v.t. to gain by force: to 
give force to: to put in force: to give effect to; 
to urge: to impress: to drive: to compel: to 
apply force to: to strive (Spens.). — adJ. enforce'- 
abw.— adv. enforce'dly, by violence, not by 
choice.—n. enforce'ment, act of enforcing: com¬ 
pulsion: a giving effect to: that which enforces. 
(O.Fr. enforcer—en (L. In), nnd force.] 
enforest, In-for'est, v.t. to turn into forest. [Pfx. 
en- (lb).] 

enform (Spens.), See inform. 
enfonlduM, en-fdl'dsrd, (Spens.) ad}, charged 
with or lilw lightning. [Pfx. en- (Ic) and O.Fr. 
fouldre (Fr. foudre) — L.fulgur, lightning.] 
enframe, in-frdm’, v.t. to put in a frame. (Pfx. 
en- (la),] 

enfranchise, -ue, in-fran'chiz, -shit, v.t. to set 
free: to give a franchise or political privileges 
to.—n. enfran'chisement (-chiz-, -shiz-), act of 
enftanchising: liberation: admission to civil or 
political privileges. [O.Fr. enfranchir — en, and 
franc, free; see franchise.] 
enfree, en-fre', enfreedom, en-fre’dem, (Shak.) 
vs.t. to set free, to give freedom to. [Pfx. en- 
(lb).] 

enfreeze, en-frez', v.t. to freeze: turn to ice:— 
pa.p. (Spens.) enfrfis'en. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
engage, In-gdi', v.t. to pledge (obs.): to bind by 
a gage or pledge: to render liable (ob.(.): to 
secure fur service: to enlist: to win over, 
attract: to betroth: to bespeak, reserve: to 
hold or occupy: to enter into contest: to 
fasten (archit.): to interlock; to entangle (arch.). 
— v.i. to pledge one’s word: to become bound: 
to take part: to occupy or busy oneself: to 
enter into conflict.— adj. engaged', pledged: 
promised, esp. in marriage: greatly interested: 
taken, booked, or bespoke: occupied: partly 
built or sunk into, or so appearing (archit.): 
geared together, interlocked: of literature or 
writer, committed.— ns. engage'ment, act of en¬ 
gaging: state of being engaged: that which en¬ 
gages: betrothal: promise: appointment: 
employment: a fight or battle; Engag'er 
(hist.), an adherent of the Engagement of \M1, 
a secret treaty between Charles 1 and Scottish 
Commissioners.— a^. engag'ing, winning: at¬ 
tractive.—n. engag'ingness.— adv. engag'ingly.— 
engage'ment-ring, a ring given in token of be¬ 
trothal, esp. by the man to the woman.—en¬ 
gage for, to answer.for. [Fr. engager — en gage, 
in pledge; see gage.] 

engagd, d-ga-zhd, (Fr.) committed to a point of 
view. 

engaol, en-jdV, (Shak.) v.t. to put in gaol. [Pfx. 
en- (la).] 

en garcon, d gar-s3, (Fr.) like a bachelor, in 
bachelor style. 

en garde, d gdrd, (Fr.) in fencing, a warning to 
assume a defensive position in readiness for an 
attack. 

engarland, in-gdr’Lsnd, v.t. to put a garland round. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

engarrison, in-gar’i-sn, v.t. to establish as a 
garrison. [Pfx. an- (lb).] 
engender, in-Jen'der, v.t. to beget: to bear: to 
breed: to sow the seeds of: to produce.— v.i. 
to be caused or produced.— ns. engen'drure, en- 
gen'dure, act of engendering: generation. [Fr. 
engendrer —L. Ingenerdre — In, and generdre, to 
generate.] 

engild, en-gild', (Shak.) v.t. to gild. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
engine, en'y/a, n. a mechanical contrivance, esp. 
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« complex piece of ma^inery ifl which power eacoomiwt, enteAmeBt, n. excessive 

is applied to do work: a locomotive; ammtary fondness: inflituatlon. [i^.] 
machine: an instrument of torture (pbs.y. any- encoaledt en-g6SU\ Cher.) of bends, crosses, 
thing used to effect a purpose: a device, con- etc., having ends that enter the mou^ of 

trivance, wile (obr.): a snare (pbs.): a person animals. [Fr. engpuHe—en, in, O.Fr. goule 

used as a tool (wcA.): (see also in^) ability, (Fr. giwii/e), a beast's mouth.] 
ingenuity, genius, turn of mind (obs.).—v.t. to engrace, bi-grib', y.r. to put grace into. {Pfk. ea- 
equip with an engine or engines: to contrive (la).] 

(obs.).—n. eagiaaar', one who designs or makes, angraff, obsolete form of engraft, 
or puts to practical use, engines or machinery engraft, in~gr^\ v.t. to graft: to insert: to join 
of any type, including electrkal: one who de- on (to something already existiniO- 
signs or constructs public works, such as roads, deeply: to cuckold (obs.).— ns. eapaftt'tion 
railways, sewers, bridges, harbours, canals, (en-), act of engrafting: engndt'mant, engiaft- 

one who constructs or manages military fortinca- ing: the thing engrafted: a scion.—^Also ^s.) 
tions, etc. (hist.), or engines (obs.): a soldier of ingraft', etc. [Pfk. en- (la).] 
a division of an army called Engineers, con- engrail, In-gr&l', v.t. to border with little semi- 
cemed with entrenching, road-making, etc.: an circular indents (her.): to make rough (orcb.). 
officer who manages a snip’s engines: an en^ne- — v./. to form an edging or border: to run in 
driver (esp. U.S.): one who does public work indented lines.—ft. engrail'ment, the ring of 
requiring little skill (1/.S.): one who plots (obs.), dots round the edge of a medal: indentation 
or who contrives to bring about (with of). — v.l. in curved lines (her.). (O.Fr. engresler (Fr. 
to act as engineer.—v.r. to arrange, contrive: to engriler) — gresie, hail.] 

manoeuvre, guide.— ns. engineer'ing, the art or engrain, ingrain, in-grbn', v.t. to dye of a fast or 
profession of an engineer; en'giner (Shak.), lasting colour: to dye m the raw state: to infix 
engineer; enginery (en'Jin-rl), the art of manag- deeply.— atU- engrained', more often ingrained' 
ing engines: engines collectively: machinery.— (or in'), dyed in grain: deeply coloured or per- 
en'gine-driver, a workman who controls an meated: inveterate (e.g. engrained laziness): 
engine, esp. a railway locomotive; en'gine-fltter, thorough-f(oing (fig.). — n. engrain'er. (Orig. to 
one who fits together the parts of an engine; dye in grain, i.e., with grain; see grain.] 
en'gine-man, one who drives an engine; en'gine- cngram, en'gram, engramma, en-gram'e, ns. a per- 
room, the room in a vessel in which the engines manent impression made by a stimulus or ex- 
are; en'gine-tuming, a kind of ornament made perience: a stimulus impression supposed to be 
by a rose-engine, as on the backs of watches, etc. inheritable: a memory trace. [Gr. en, in, 
[O.Fr. engin —L. ingeniwn, skill; see ingenious.] gramma, that which is written.] 
engird, in-gurd', v.t. to gird round: to encircle; en grande temie, a grSd ts-nU, (Fr.) in full dress. 
pa.p. and pa.t. engirt'.— v.t. engir'dle. [Pfx. en- en grand seigneur, a grS sen-yar, (Fr.) like a 
(la).] great lord. 

English, ing'giish, adj. belonging to England or engrasp, en-grdsp', (Spens.) v.t. to grasp. (Pfx. 
its inhabitants or language.— n. the English en- (Ic).] 

people (as pi.): a Germanic language spoken engrave, in-grav’, v.t. to cut with a graver on 
In the British Isles, U.S.A., most parts of the wood, steel, etc.: to cut into: to impress deeply: 
British Commonwealth, etc.: 14-point type: to form or represent by engraving:— pa.p. en- 

side (billiards). — v.t. to translate into English: graved', engriv'en.— ns. engrbv'er; engrftv'ery 

to make English: to impart a side to (billiards), (obs.), the art of the engraver; engriv'ing, act 

—n. Eng'lander, an Englishman.— adf. Eng'lified, or art of cutting or incising designs on metal, 

like the English of England in speech or ways: wood, etc., for the purpose of printing impres- 

Southroun in speech, esp. affectedly so(5cor.).—nr. sions from them—in metal, the lines to be 

Eng'lisher, a translator into English: an English- printed are sunk or incised; in wood, the lines 

man (Scot.): Eng'lishman, a native or naturalised to be printed appear in relief, the wood between 

inhabitant of England; Eng'lisliry, the fact of them being cut away: an impression taken from 

being an Englishman: in Ireland, the population an engraved plate: a print. (Pfx. en- (la) and 

of English descent.—Basic English (see base); grave, vb.] 

Early English often means Early Middle Eng- engrave, in-grav', v.t. to deposit in the grave, 
lish: (archit.), see early; little Englander, an (Pfx. en-(la).] 

opponent of British imperialism and empire- engrieve, en-grev', (Spens.) v.t. to grieve. (Pfx. 
building; Old English, a kind of type—black- en- (ic).] 

letter: the English language down to about 1100 engroove, ingroove,' in-grdbv', v.t. to cut a groove 
or I ISO A.D. (popularly Anglo-Saxon): Middle or furrow in: to fit into a groove. (F^. en- 
English, from then till about 1S(X); Motern (la).] 

English, from about 1500 onwards.—^present- engross, in-gros', v.r. to buy up wholesale or com¬ 
ment of Englishry, the offering of proof that a pletely: to'monopolise: to take wholly to 
person murdered belonged to the English race, oneself: to absorb the whole attention or powers 
to escape the fine levied on the hundred or of: to copy in a large hand or in distinct 
township for the murder of a Norman; Young characters: to write in legal form: to name in a 
England (see young). (O.E. Englisc—Engle, list or document (obs.): to make thick (Spent.): 
Angles.] to fatten (Shak.). —n. engross'er.— atiy. engross'- 

englobc, in-glob', v.t. to enclose as in a globe: to ing, monopolising; absorbing.—n. engross'ment, 
form into a globe. (Pfx. en-(la,b).] buying up wholesale: that which has been 

cngloom, in-gloom', v.t. to make gloomy. [Pfx. engrossed: a fair copy.—engrossing a deed, 
en- (lb).] writing it out in full and regular form for signa- 

englut. In-glut', v.t. to glut, to fill; to swallow, ture. [Fr. en gros —L. in, in, grossus, large; 
[Pfx. en- (Ic).] see gross.] 

cngore, In-gdr', -gor', v.t. to gore (Spens.): to enguard, en-gdnf', (Shak.) v.r. to guard or defend, 
pierce (obs.): to wound (obs.): to make gory. [Pftt. en- (Ic).] 

[Pfx. en- (Ic).] engulf, ingulf, in-gulf', v.t. to swallow up wholly, as 

engorge, in-gdrj', v.t. to devour (Spens.): to glut, in a gulf: to cause to be swallowed in a gulf.— 
— v.i. (Milt.), to feed voraciously.— ad), en- Also (obs.) engulph', ingulph'.— n. engulf'ment. 
gorged', filled to excess (with blood, etc.).— n. [Pfx. en- (la).] 

engorge'ment, the act of swallowing greedily: engyscope, en'ji-skdp, (obs.) it. a microscope, esp. 
congestion as with blood (med.). (Pfx. en- (Ic).] a kind of reflecting microscope.—-Erroneously 
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m'ciMopc.. {Qr. engjn, ne«r, skopeein, to view.] 
mhalo, iit-h&’l8, v.t. to surround with a halo. 
[Pfk.w-Cla).] 

anhaacc, in~h&ra’, v.i. to lift (tAs.): to raise in 
value or importance: to heighten: to intensify: 
to add to. increase: to make more important. 
— V.I. to increase: to rise in value.—n. wihance'* 
MBt.— atti. enhaac'ive. [A.Fr. enkauncer, prob. 
ftom O.Fr. enkaueer —L. in, and altus, high; cf. 
faance.] 

enharmonic, •al, en~kar-mon'lk, -»!, atijs, pertaining 
to music constructed on a scale containing inter¬ 
vals less than a semitone: pertainit^ to that 
scale of music current among the Greeks in 
which an interval of 2] tones was divided into 
two quarter tones and a major third: distin¬ 
guishing between those tones that are identified 
in equal temperament.— adv. enharmon'ically. 
—enharmon'ic modulation, for instruments of 
equal temperament, change of notation without 
change of tone. [Cr. enkarmonikos — en, in, 
karmonia, harmony.] 
enhearse. See inbearsc. 

•nhearten, in-kart'n, v.t. to encourage: to cheer. 
[Pfx. en- (lb).] 

eahunger, en-kung'g»r, v.t. to make hungry. [Pfx. 
ea- (lb).] 

cnhydros, en-ki'dros, n. a chalcedony nodule with 
water or other liquid in a cavity.— n. enhy'drite, 
a mineral with fluid inclusions.— adjs. enhydrlt'ic, 
eahy'drous. [Gr. enydros, containing water— en, 
in, kydor, water.] 

eahypostasia, en-ki-po-sta'zi-a, n. substantial or 
personal existence: personality not existing in¬ 
dependently but by union with another, as the 
human nature of Christ was said to be dependent 
on his divine nature.— adj. enhypostatic (stat'ik). 
— v.t. enhypmtatise, -ire {-pos'U-tiz}. (Gr. en, 
in, and kypo\tasis\ see hypostasis.] 
eniac, en'i-ak, n. an American pioneer electronic 
computer, in full electronic numerical integrator 
and calculator. 

enigma, in-lg’ma, n. a statement with a hidden 
meaning to be guessed: anything very obscure: 
a mysterious person or situation: a riddle.— 
adJs. enigmat'ic, -al (en-), relating to, containing, 
or resembling an enigma: obscure: puzzling.— 
adv. enigmat'icaily.— v.t. enig'matisc, -ize, to 
express enigmatically or .symbolically.— ns. 
enig'matist, one who concocts or deals in riddles; 
one who expresses himself riddlingly; enig- 
matog'raphy, the composition of enigmas. (L. 
aenigma —Gr. ainlgma — ainisseslkai, to speak 
darkly— ainos, a fable.] 

enisle, inisle, in-il', v.t. to put on, or make into, 
an island: to isolate. [Pfx. en-Oa, b).] 
enjambment, enjambement, in-jamlbYntint, 3- 
thab-md, n. in verse, the continuation of the 
sense without a pause beyond the end of the line. 
— v.t. and v.i. enjamb (in-jam'). [Fr. enjambe¬ 
ment — enjamber, to stride, encroach— en, in, 
jambe, leg.] 

enjoin, In-join', v.t. to lay upon, as an order: to 
order or direct with authority or urgency: (law 
and U.S.) to forbid, to prohibit by injunction. — 
ns. enjoin'er, enjoin'ment, [Fr. ertfoindre—L. 
itjjungire — in, nnd Jungire, to join.] 

•moy, in-joi', v.t. to joy or delight in: to feel or 
perwive with pleasure: to possess or use with 
satisfaction or delight: to nave the use of: to 
have sexual intercourse with.— adj. enjoy'abie, 
capable of beiny enjoyed: giving pleasure, 
delightful.— n. enioy'nbleness.—adv. enjoy'ably. 
— ns. m^oy’n; enjoy'ment, state or condition of 
enjoying: satisfactory possession or use of any¬ 
thing: pteasure: happiness.—enjoy oneself, to 
fbel pinsure, have a pleasant time. [O.Fr. 
n^joier, to give joy to--ea (L. in), Jole, joy; or 
O.Fr. et0olr, to.enjt^— en, tmdjoir —L. gaudire, 
to rejoice.] 


enkemel, in-kur’nnl, v.t. to enclose in a kernel. 
(Pfx. en- (la).] 

cdiindle, In-kIn'dI, v.t. to kindle or set on fire- to 
inflame: to rouse.— adj, enkin'dled. [Pfx. eh- 
(Ic).] 

enlace, In-Us’, v.t. to encircle: to embrace: to 
entwine: to entangle: to cover with a network 
or with lace: to interlace.— n. enlacc'mcnt.— 
Also iidace'. (Pfx. «i- (Ic).] 
en Fair, 3 ler, (Fr.) in the air, being discussed or 
expected: without reality, 
enlard, In-ISrd', (Skak.) v.t, to grease, to baste. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

enlarge, in-larj' (Spens, enlarg'en), v.t. to make 
wider: to increase in size or quantity: to ex¬ 
pand: to amplify: to reproduce on a larger 
scale (esp. of a photograph): to set free.— v.i. 
to grow large or larger: to be difi'use in speaking 
or writing: to expatiate.— adj, enlarged'.— adv. 
enlar'gedly.— ns. enlar'gcdness; cnlarge’ment, 
act of enlarging: state of being enlarged: 
increase: extension: diifuseness of speech or 
writing: a photograph reproduced on a larur 
scale: a setting at large: release. (O.Fr. 
eniprger—en (L. in), large, large.] 
enlevement, in-lev'mant, n. (esp. Scots law) abduc¬ 
tion of a woman or child.—Also (as Fr.) 
cnidvement (d-/ev-md).—enlevd, 3-h-v3, carried 
away, kidnapped. 

eniigbt, in-lit', (arck.) v.t. to shed light on: to 
light up, kindle.— v.t. enligbt'en, to lighten or shed 
light on (arck.): to give light to (arck.): to make 
clear to the mind (obs.): to impart knowledge or 
information to: to elevate by knowledge or 
religion: to free from prejudice and superstiti- 
tion.— n. enlight'enment, act of enlightening: 
state of being enlightened: (usu. cap.) the spirit 
of the French philosophers of the 18th century. 
[O.E. inliktan — in, in, liktan, to light; or inde¬ 
pendently formed later.] 

enlink, in-lingk', v.t. to connect closely. [Pfx. en- 
(lc).l 

enlist, in-list', v.t. to enrol: to engage as a soldier, 
etc.: to employ in advancing an object.— v.i. to 
engage in public service, esp. as a soldier: to 
enter heartily into a cause.— n. enlist'ment, act 
of enlisting; state of being enlisted. [Pfx. en- 
(la).] 

enliven, in-liv’n, v.t. to put life into: to excite or 
make active: to make sprightly or cheerful: to 
animate.—ns. enliv'ener; enliv'enment. [Pfx. en- 
(ib).] 

enlock, in-lok', v.t. to lock up, enclose. [Pfx. en¬ 
ds).] 

enlumine, en-ldS’mIn, (Spens.) v.t. Same as 
illumine. 

en masse, 3 mas, (Fr.) in a body, all together, 
enmesh, in-mesk', enimesb, immesh, em-(m)esh', 
im-(m)esk', vs.t. to catch in a mesh or net, to 
entangle. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
en militaire, 3 mi-li-ter, (Fr.) as a military man. 
enmity, en'mi-ti, n. the quality of being an enemy: 
unfriendliness: ill-will: hostility. [O.Fr. enemls- 
tie —L. inimicusi see enemy.] 
enmossed, in-most', adj. covered with moss. (Pfk. 
en-(la).] 

enmove, en-mdSv', (Spens.) v.t. Same as emmove. 
emiea-, en'I-a-, in composition, nine.— n. ennead 
(en'l-ad; Gr. enneas, -ados), the number nine: a 
set of nine things.— adj. etmead'ic.— n. enn'ea^ao 
(-s-gon; Gr. gdniS, angle), a polygon with nine 
angles.— atfl. enneagonal (-ag'sn-sl). —it. eaaaa- 
bd'dron, a solid figure with nine faces.—a4f. 
enncahi'dral.— n.pl. Ennean’dria (Cr. andr, 
andros, man, male), the ninth Linnaean class of 
plants, with nine stamens.— a^s. ennean'driaa; 
ennean'droas; eon'caatylo (Gr. stylos, column), 
having nine columns. [Gr. ennea, nine.] 
ennoble, l-nd'bl, v.t. to make noble: to elevate, 
distinguish: to raise to nobility.— n. ennfl'bie- 
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, the act of making noble: that which en¬ 
nobles. [Fr. emobhr —Fr. en (L. fn), and noble.] 
eiunii, dmwi, on'wi, on~wi\ n. a feeling^ of 
weariness or languor: boredom: the occasion 
of ennui.—v.r. to weary: to bore.— ad^, enmiy^ 
i-yb), bored. [Fr., distress—O.Fr. anoi —L. In 
odid, as In odid habed, 1 hold in hatred, i.e. I am 
tired of; see annoy.] 
enodal, e~n6'dl, adj. without nodes. 
cnomoty« e-nom'o^li, n. a band of sworn soldiers, 
esp. the smallest Spartan subdivision. [Gr. 
enomolii — en, in om^nai, to swear.] 
enormous, i-nSr'm»s, adf- abounding, exceeding the 
normal, esp. in a bad sense (arch.)-, immense: 
hum: outrageous (arch.): atrocious (arch.): 
— Cobs.) enorm'.— n. enor'mity, a great crime: 
great wickedness: outrage: iniquity: abnor¬ 
mality Cobs.)-, hugeness.—odv. enor'mously.— n. 
enor'raousnoKS. [L. inormis — i, out of, norma, 
rule.] 

onosis, en'6~sis, en~6’sls, n. union, the aim and 
rallying-cry of the Greek Cypriot movement for 
union with Greece. [Gr. (anc. and mod.) 
henosis — keis, henos, one.] 
enough, l-mtf', adj. as much as need be: sufficient: 
giving content: satisfying want.— adv. sufficient¬ 
ly.— n. sufficience: as much as satisfies desire or 
want. [O.E. genok (nom., neut. accus., and 
adv., for earlier germg)-, Goth, ganohs', Ger. 
genug; O.N. gnSgr.) 

enounce, i- or e-nowns’, v.t. to enunciate: to 
proclaim: to utter or articulate. [Fr. dnoncer— 
L. inunilbre.] 

enow, i-now', {arch.) adj. and odv. enough: 
formerly used as plural of enough. [O.E. 
genog Cgenoh), with g preserved in infl^ive 
forms: cf. enough.] 

enow, e-noo', adv. (Scot, and dial.) a moment ago, 
or presently. [Prob. even now.] 
en pantoufies, d pS-too-fl', (Fr.) lit. in slippers: 
unconstrained, at one’s ease, 
en papillote, a pa-pe-yot, (Fr.) (of food) cooked 
and served in an envelope of oi'ed paper or foil, 
en passant, d pa-sa, (Fr.) in passing: by the way: 
applied in chess to the taking of a pawn that has 
just moved two squares as if it had moved only 
one. 

en pension, d pd-syb, (Fr.) at a fixed rate for board 
and lodging. 

en plain air, d ple-ner, (Fr.) in the open air. 
en plein jour, d pli zkoor, (Fr.) in broad daylight, 
en prince, d prls, (Fr.) in princely style, 
en principe, d pri-sep, (Fr.) in principle, 
enprint, en'print, n. an enlarged photographic 
print, e.g. 5 x 3i in. 

en prise, d pres, (Fr.) (of a pawn in chess) exposed 
to capture. 

an pure perte, d piir pert, (Fr.) to mere loss, to no 
purpose. 

en queue, d ko, (Ft.) like a tail, in a string or line, 
enquire (Spens. also enquere). See inquire, 
eiuace, en-ras', (Spens.) v.t. to implant. [Pfx. en- 
(la).] 

enrage, in-rtd', v.t. to make angry.— atQ. enraged', 
angered: furious-— n. enrage'ment, act of 
enraging, state of being enraged: rapture 
(Spens.). [O.Fr. enrager—en (L. In), and rage, 
rage,] 

anranckle, In-rang’kl, (Spens.) v.t. to enrage. 
[Pfx. en- (lb).] 

anrange, en-riid', enraunge, en-rdnj', (Spens.) v.t. 
to arrange: to rove over. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
enrank, en-rangk’, (Skak.) v.t. to place in order. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

an rapport, d ra-por, (Fr.) in direct relation: in 
close touch or sympathy, 
enrapture, In-rap'chtr, v.t. to put in rapture or 
ecstasy: to transport with pleasure or delij^t.— 
mUs. earap'torcd, cnrapt', in ecstasy. [Pk. cn- 
Okl.I 


, d re-gV, (Fr.) in due order: according to 


Mitavteh, eiM-av'isk, v.t. to enrapture, ^fk. ea- 
(ic).] 

enreguaent, in-rej (i-)m»nt, v.t. to form mto a 
regiment. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 
anregister, in-rej'ls~t»r, v.t. to register: to enrol: 
to record: to put on record as ratified. [Pfx. en- 

rule. 

en retraite, d ra-tret, (Fr.) in retirement, on half- 
pay. 

en revanche, d ra-v&sh, (Fr.) in retion or requital, 
enrich, /it-rich', v.f. to make rich: to fertilise: • to 
adorn: to enhance: to increase the proportion 
of some valuable substance in: to increase the 
proportion of a particular isotope in a mixture 
of the isoto^s of an element.— n. enrich'ment, 
act of enriching: that which enriches: ornamen¬ 
tation. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 

enridged, etMrij'id, (Skak.) aiQ. formed into ridges. 
[Pfx, en- (lb).] 

earing, in-ring', v.t. to encircle: to put a ring on. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

enriven, en-riv'n, (Spens.) adj. tom. [Pfx. wi¬ 
de).] 

enrobe, in-rob', v.t. to dress, clothe, or invest. 
(Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

enrol, enroll, in-rSV, v.t. to insert in a roll, list or 
register: to enter in a list as pupil, member, etc.: 
to enlist: to record; to put in writing: to form 
into a roll (Spens.)-. to enwrap (Spens.). — v.t. to 
enrol oneself:—pr.p. enroU'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
enrttUed'.— ns. eatoU'er; enrol'ment, act of en¬ 
rolling: that in which anything is enrolled: a 
register. [O.Fr. enroller (Ft. enraler) — en, and 
rolle, roll.] 

enroot, in-root', v.t. to fix by the root; to implant 
firmly: to entangle, as root by root (Skak.). 
[Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

earough, in-rirf', (arck.) v.t. to make rough. [Pfx. 
en- (lb).J 

enround, en-townd', (Skak.) v.t. to surround. [Pfx. 
en- (la).] _ 

en route, d root, (Fr.) on the road: let us go: 
mamh. 

ens, ens, n. an entity, as opp. to an attribute:— pi. 
entia, en'ski-a, —ens per accidens, enz par ak'si- 
danz, per a-ki-d&ns', that which exists only as an 
accident of a substance or ens par ae (si, sb)\ 
ens ratkmis, ra-ski-S'nis, ra-ti-6', an entity of 
reason, existing purely in the mind—opp. to ens 
nale, re-d'-le, re-S'le, which exists actually or 
potentially outside of the mind. [L.L. ins, 
pr.p. from L. esse, to be.] 
ensample, en-sdm'pl, (arck.) n. example.— vJ. to 
give an example of. [O.Fr. essample-, see ex¬ 
ample.} 

ensanguine, in-sang'gwin, v.t. to stain or cover with 
blood.—ad/aensan'guined, bloody. [Fr. pfx. en-, 
in, L. sanguis, -inis, blood.] 
ensate, en'sat, adj. sword-shaped. [L. insis, 
sword.] 

enschedule, en-sked'HI, (Skak.) v.t. to insert in a 
schedule. [Nx. en- (la).] 

ensconce, in-skons', v.t. to cover or protect as 
with a sconce or earthwork (obs.): to Mde safely: 
to settle comfortably. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
enseal, en-sil', (arch.) v.t. to put one’s seal to: to 
seal up. [Pfx. en-(Ic).] 

eneeam, en-sim', v.t, to mark as with a seam. 
[Pfx. en- (Ic), and seam (2).] 
enseam, en-sim', v.t. to grease (obs.): to defile 
(Skak.): to free from superfluous fat (obs.). [Pfx. 
en- (ic), and scam (1).] 

enseam, en-sim', (obs.)v.t. to contain: to intro¬ 
duce to company. [Der. obscure; cf M.E. in 
same, in seme, O.E. setsomne, tosomne, together, 
O.N. senda, to put together.] 
enscar, en-sir', (Skak.) v.t. to dry up. [Pfx. nn- 
(Ib), and sear (2).] 


Neutral vowels in unecoented syllables: d'a-mant-, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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•mcmUa, A-sd4>r, n. all JMirts of a thing taken 
together: union of performers in a concerted 
nunriter (mus.): the group of musicians so 
combining: the combined effect of the perfor¬ 
mance: a costume consisting of several (match- 
ing) garments: a group of supporting dancers, 
corps de ballet.—Also tuff. —tout ensemble (/d5- 
td-), general appearance or effect. (Fr. ensemble, 
together—L. in, in, simut, at the same time.] 
easepvkhra, en-sep'el-ker, vJ. to put in a sep¬ 
ulchre. t^x. en- (la).] 
ensew (.Spens.). Same as ensue, 
ensheatlie, cnsheath, insheathe, en-shidh', v.t. to 
enclose as a sheath. (Pfx. en- (la).] 
enshdl. Same as inshell.— adj, enshield' {Shak.), 
prob. enslielled or inshelled. 
enshelter, en-sheVter, (,Shak.) v.t. to put in shelter. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

enshield. en-shild’, v.t. to shield or protect. [Pfx. 
en- (Ic).] 

enshrine, en-shrin', v.t. to enclose in or as in a 
shrine. [Pfx. en- (la).] 

enshroud, en-shrowd', v.t. to cover up: to cover 
with a shroud. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
ensiform, en’sl-fbrm, adi- sword-shaped. [L. 

€nsls, a sword,/orma, form.] 
ensign, en'sin, -sin, n. badge, sign, or mark: sign 
or flag, distinguishing a nation or a regiment (see 
also under blue, red, white): one who carries the 
colours: until 1871, the officer of lowest com¬ 
missioned rank in the British infantry: officer of 
lowest commissioned rank (U.S. navy). — v.t. 
(-sin') mark with a badge or sign, in heraldry, 
with one placed above.— ns. en'signcy, en'sign- 
ship, rank or commission of an ensign in the 
army. [O.Fr. enseigne —L. insignia, pi. of 
insigne, a distinctive mark— in, and signum, a 
mark.] 

ensilage, en'sil-ij, n. the storing of green fodder in 
. pits or silos.— v.t. ensile (en-sW, or en'stt), en'- 
silage, to store by ensilage. [Fr.,—Sp. en, in, 
and silo —L. sirus—Gt. siros, siros, seiros, pit for 
corn.] 

ensky, en-ski', (Shak.) v.t. to place in the sky. 
[Pfx. en- (la).] 

enslave, in-siav', v.t. to reduce to slavery; to 
subject to a dominating influence.— a^. en¬ 
slaved'.— ns. enslave'meat, act of enslaving: 
state of being enslaved: slavery: bondage; en- 
slav'er. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 

emnare, in-snar', v.t. to catch in a snare: to 
entrap: to entangle. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
ensnarl, en-snari, (Spens.) v.t. to entangle. [Pfx. 
en- (la).] 

ensorcell, in-sdr'sel, -sor', v.t. to bewitch. (O.Fr. 
ensorceier — en, and sorcier, a sorceror.) 
ensoul, insoul, in-sol', v.t. to join with the soul; 
to animate as a soul. (lYx. en-(lb).] 
en spectacle, a spek-ta-kV, (Fr.) ps a spectacle, 
ensphere, insphere, in-sfer', v.t. to enclose or place 
in a sphere: to give a spherical form to:—pa.p. 
(Milt.) insphear’d. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
enstamp. In-stamp', v.t. to mark as with a stamp. 
[Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

enstatite, en'stat-it, n. a rock-forming mineral, an 
orthorhombic pyroxene, magnesium silicate. 
(Gr. enstatis, adversary, from its refractory 
character.] 

ensteep, en-step', (Shak.) v.t. to steep: to iay 
under water. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
cnstyle, in-stii', (arch.) v.t. to style, call. [Pfx. en- 
(Ic).] 

ensue, in-su’, v.i. to follow, to come after; to 
result (with from). — v.t, (B., arch.) to follow 
after:—pr.p. ensil'ing; pa,t. and pa.p. ensfl^'. 
[O.Fr. ensuir (Fr. ensuivre) —L. in, after, L.L. 
tegu/re, —L. segui, to follow.] 
an suite, S swet,’ (Fr.) in .succession or connected 
series: forming a unit, or a set (not in Fr.). 
.ensure, in-.shSor', v.t. to make sure: to make safe: 

file, fSr; me, Mr (her); mine; male, 


to betroth (obs.): to insure (obs.). [See insure.] 
enswathe. inswathe, in-swddh', v,t. to wrap.—n. 

emwatne'inent. (Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
ensweep, in-swep', (arch.) v.t. to sweep over. [Pfx. 
en- (Ic).] 

entablature, en-tab’h-cher, n. in classic architec¬ 
ture that part which surmounts the columns and 
rests upon the capitals: an engine framework 
upon columns. [It. intavolatura — in, in, tavola — 
L. tabula, a table.] ''' 

entail, entayle, en-tdl', (obs.) v.t. and v.i. to carve. 
—If. cut, fashion. [O.Fr. entailler —L.L. 
intaleire — in, into, taledre, to cut.] 
entail, in-tdl', v.t. to settle on a series of heirs, so 
that the immediate possessor may not dispose of 
the estate; to bring on as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence.—n. the settlement of an entailed estate: 
an estate entailed: the transmission, or the rule 
of descent, of an estate.— ns. entail'cr; entail'- 
ment, act of entailing; state of being entailed, 
(^x. en- (la), and tail (2).] 
entame, en-lam', (Shak.) v.t. to tame. [Pfx. en- 
(Ic).] 

entangle, in-tang'gl, v.t. to twist into a tangle, or 
so as not to be easily separated; to involve in 
complications or in an embarrassing or a com¬ 
promising situation: to perplex: to ensnare.— n. 
entang'lement, a confused state: perplexity; a 
tangled obstacle: a tangle: condition of being 
entangled; an entangling connection. [Pfx. en- 
(Ic).] 

entasis, en't»-sis, (archit.) n. the swelling outline 
of the shaft of a column or the like. [Gr. 
entasis — en, in, tasis, a stretch.] 
entelechy, en-tel's-ki, (phil.) n. actuality: distinct¬ 
ness of realised existence: a vital principle sup¬ 
posed by vitalists to direct processes in an 
organism towards realisation of a certain end. 
[Gr. enieiecheia — en, in, telos, perfection, end, 
echein, to have.] 

entellus, en-tei'es, n. the hanuman monkey of 
India. (App. from Entellus the old Sicilian in 
Aeneid, book V, from its old-mannish look.] 
entender, intender, in-tend'sr, (obs.) v.t. to make 
tender: to weaken. [Pfx. en- (lb).] 
entente, a-tat, n. an understanding: a friendly 
agreement or relationship between states—as 
the entente cordiale (kor-di-aV) between Britain 
and France (I9()4). [Fr.] 
enter, en'tar, v.i. to go or come in: to penetrate; 
to come upon the stage: to take possession: to 
become a member: to put down one's name (as 
competitor, candidate, etc.): to become a party 
or participator.— v.t. to come or go into: to 
penetrate: to join or engage in: to begin: 
to put into: to enrol or record: to admit: to 
inscribe or cause to be inscribed: to register (as 
a vessel leaving a port, a horse for a race, a 
pupil for a school, etc.): to insert a record of: 
to initiate: to become a member of: to take 
possession of: to obtain right of preemption to 
by recording one's name in a land office, etc. 
(U.S.). — a. (Shak.) ingoing.— adj. en'terable.— n. 
en'terer.— n. and adJ. en'tcring.—enter a protest, 
to write it in the books: thence simply, to pro¬ 
test: enter into, to become a jiarty to: to be 
interested in: to participate actively or heartily 
in; to understand sympathetically: to take up 
the discussion of: to be part of; enter on, upon, 
to begin: to engage in. (Fr. entrer —L. intrare, 
to go into, related to inter, between.] 
enter-. Form of inter-, orig. througn Fr. entre, 
between, etc. 

enterchaunge, en-ter-chdrti', an obs. form of 
interchange. 

enterdeale, (Spent.). See interdeal. 
enter(o)-, en't»T(-S)-, in composition, intestine.— 
ad}s. en’teral, pertaining to, within, or by way of, 
the intestine; en'terate, having an alimentary 
canal.— n. enterec'tomy (Gr. ektemi, a cutting 
far; mate; mdl>n,fdal; dher (then) 
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out), sursfeal removal of part of the bowel.— eudniae' (badc-formation), to make, be, become, 

a4f. aateric {eihter’tk), pertaining to the intestines: or appear enthusiastic.—n. entha'siast, one filled 

possessing an alimenttry canal.—n. enteric with enthusiasm.— a4fs. cnthusias'tic, •«L filled 
fever (enteric fever, typhoid fever, an infectious with entfiusiasm: zealous: ardent.—mn'. sn- 
disease due to a bacillus, characterised by fever, thusias'tically. (Gr. entkouslasmos, a god* 
rose-red rash, enlargement of the spleen and inspired zeal—enihouslazeln, to be inqiired by 
ulceration of the Intestines).— ns. cnterl'tis, in- a god— en, in, theos, a god.] 

flammation of the intestines, esp. the small intes- enthymeme, en'thl-mim, n. an argument of 
tine; en'teroceie^-s^/; Gr. tumour), a hernia probability only (rhel.): a svilogism in'which 
containing intestine; enterocentesis {-sen-ii'sls; one premise is suppressed cntlqr- 

Gr. kentesis, pricking), operative puncturing of mcmat'kal. [Gr. enthymima, a considerate— 
the intestine: en'terolith (Gr. Uthos, stone), a mthymeesthai, to consider— en, in, tkfmos, the 
concretion of organic matter with lime, bismuth mind.) 
or magnesium salts formed in the intestine: entia. Seeens. 

Enteromor'pha (Gr. morphe, form), a genus of entice, in-tis’, v.t. to induce by ezciting hope or 
green seaweeds of tubular form; en'teron, in desire: to tempt: to lead astray.—od). entice 
coelenterates the body-cavity: in higher able.— ns. entice'ment, act of enticing: that 
animals the gut or alimentary canal:—p/. which entices or tempu: allurement; cntic'cr.— 
en'tera.—oi'teropneuat, any animal of the n. and adj. entic'ing.— adv. entic'ingly. [O.Fr. 
Enteropncus'ta (gut-breathers; Or. pneein, to enticier, provoke; prob. related to L. l/rid, a 
breathe), the Hemichordata, or a division of brand.] 

them including Balanaglossus; enteroptos'is, entire, in-tir', adi- whole: complete: unmingled: 
downward displacement of the intestines: en- intact: unimpaired: untir^ (.Spans.): not 
teros'tomy (Gr. stoma, mouth), surgical forma- castrated (esp. of a horse): with untoothed and 
tion o**an opening in the intestine; enterot'omy, unlobed margin (bfo/.): inner, inward (5peiu.): 
incision of the intestinal wall. [Gr. enrcroit, gut.] genuine (arch.).—odv. within (arcA.): sincerely 
enterprise, rit'far-prfz, a. an undertaking: a bold (arch.). —n. the whole: completeness: a stallion: 
or dangerous undertaking: readiness, initiative, porter or stout as delivered from the brewery.— 
and daring in undertaking: a business concern, adv. entireiy.— ns. entire'ness, entire'^, com- 
— v.t. to undertake.—n. en'terpriser, an adven- pletencss: Uie whole.—^in its entirety, in its 
turer (arch.): an entrepreneur.— adj. en'ter- completeness. [O.Fr. entter —L. Integer, whole, 
prising, forward in undertaking: adventurous: from in-, not, and roo^ of langure, to touch; in 
full of initiative.— adj. en'terprisingly. [O.Fr. some senses showingoonfusion with interior.] 
entreprise, pa.p. of entreprendre — entre, between entitle, en-tVtl, v.t. to give a title to: to style; to 
(L. inter), and prendre —L. praehendire, to seize.] give a right or claim to. [O.Fr. entiteler —^L.L. 

entertain, en-Ur-tan', v.t. to maintain, keep up intitulare — in, in, titulus, title.] 

(obs.): to take on (as servant, etc.) (obs.): to entity, en'ti-ti, n. being, existence: something 
treat (obs.): to receive (obs.): to provide with objective reality: an abstraction or arche- 
lodging or refreshment for: to treat hospiubly: typal conception. [L.L.‘ entitSs, -dtis — ens', see 
to hold the attention or thoughts of: to hold the ens.] 

attention of pleasurably: to amuse: to receive ento-, en’td-, en-to’, ent-, ent-, in composition, 
and take into consideration: to keep or hold in inside, oftra interchanging with endo- and 
the mind: to meet or experience (.Spans.). — n. opp. to ecto-, exo-.— ns. en'toblast (Gr. blastos, 
(Spans.’, Shak.) entertainment.—n. entertain'er, shoot, bud), endoderm: a ceil nucleolus; 
one who gives or offers entertainment in any en'todenn, endoderm.— adj. cntophytal (-ft'tl). — 
sense: one who gives amusing performances n. entophyte (-fif, Gr. phyton, plant), an endo- 
professionally.— adj. enter'taining, affording en- phyte.— adjs. entoidiytic (-fit'ik), entophytous 
tertainment: amusing.—Also n.— adv. enter- (en-tof'i-t»s or an-td-fi'tas); entop'ic, developed, 
tain'ingly.—fl. entertain'ment, act of entertaining: etc., in the usual place; entoplas'tral.— n. ento- 
reception of and provision for guests: hospitality plas'tron, the unpaired plate behind the rai- 
at table: that which entertains; the provisions piastre in a turtle's plastron.—m/f. entmrt'ic (Gr. 
of the table (arch.): a banquet (arcA.): amuse- opr, opor, eye), within the eyeball: pertaining to 
ment: a performance or show intended to give the visibility to the eye of objects within itself.— 
pleasure. [Fr. entretenir —L. inter, among, n. (pi. treated as sing.) cntop'tict, the study of 
tenire, to hold.] such appearances.— adj. ento'tic (Gr. ous, Slos, 

entertake, en-Ur-tak', (Spans.) v.t. to receive. ear), of the interior of the ear.— n. cntozA'on 
entertissued. See intertissued. (Gr. solan, an animal), an animal living para- 

entCk, S-te-td, (Fr.) infatuated: opinionative;— sitically within the body of its host:— pi. 
fem.eatitie. entozd'a.—entozfi'al; entozS'ic. [Or. entos, 

enthalpy, en-thaVpi, en'thsl-pi, n. the heat content within.] 
of a substance per unit mass, defined as A-u fpv entoil, in-toil’, v.t. to entangle or ensnare.— n. 
(u-internal energy, p->pressure, and y» entoil'ment. [Pfx. en-(la).] 
volume). [Gr. enthalpein, to warm in.] entomb, In-toom', v.t. to place in a tomb: to bury, 

enthrall, endiral, in-throV, v.t. to bring into thral- n. entomb'ment, burial. [O.Fr. entoumber — an, 
dom or bondage: to hold in thrall: to hold in, tombe, a tomb.] 

spellbound:— pr.p. enthrall'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. entomic, en-tom'lk, adj. pertaining to insects.— 
enthralled'.— ns. enthral'dom, condition of adj. entomolog'ical.— adv. entomoktg'ically.— 
being enthralled; enthral'ment, act of enthrall- v.t. entomol'ogise, -ize.—ns. entomol'ogiBt, one 
ing: slavery.—Also (obs.) inthrall', inthral'. learned in entomology.— d. entomol'ogy, the 
[Pfx. en- (la).] science of insects.— adjs. entomoph'agous (Gr. 

enthrone, In-thrdn', v.t. to place on a throne: to phagein, to eat—aorist), insectivorous; ento- 
exalt to the seat of royalty: to install as bishop: mo^'ilous (Gr. phlleein, to love), specially 
to exalt.— ns. enthrdne'ment, enthrdnisA'tion, the adapted for pollination by insects.— n. «ito- 
act of enthroning or of being enthroned.—v.t. moph'ily, pollination by insects: adaptation to 
enthrS'nise, -ize (or an’), to enthrone, as a pollination by insects. [Gr. entoma, insects— 
bishop: to exalt. [Pfx. en- (la).} entomos, cut up— en, in, tomi, a cut.] 

enthusiasm. In-, an-thd'sl-azm, or -thSo', n. pos- Entomostraca, en-td-mos'tre-ka, n.pl. a general 
session by a god, inspiration, or religious name for the lower orders of Ciustacea— 
exaltation (obs.): religious extravagance (obs.): Phyllopods, Ostracods, Copepods, and Cirri- 
intense interest: passionate zeal.— v.t. uid v.t. pedes. —n. and adj. entomos'tracan.— odj. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ef'o-mml; for certain sotinds in fomign words, see p. viii 



•ntQiiMM'tcaeoos. (Gr. €ntanos, cut up— en, in, 
tomi, • cut, ostrakon, a shell.] 
cntouTMe, n. surroundings: fo1> 

lowers, attendants. {Fr.,— entourer, to surround 
—cm, in, t<mr, a circuit.] 

en tout cas, d tdd k&, aparasoi that can be used as 
an umbrella: a hard teruiis court that can be 
used in all weathers. [Fr., in any case.] 
entr’acte, lt-trakt\ n. the interval between acts in 
a play: a piece of music or other performance 
between acts. [Fr.,—entre, between, aete, act.] 
entrail, tn-triV, (Spens.) v.f. to interlace, entwine. 
—ft. twisting, entanglement. [O.Fr. entrellUer — 
en, and trellle, trelliswork.] 
entrails, en'trdlz, (,Spetu. entraDos, en'lrdb), n.pl. 
the internal parts of an animal’s body, uie 
bowels: the inside of anything: the seat of the 
emotions (ohs.):— sing, (rare) entrail (Spens. m- 
trall, en-tr6l'). [O.Fr. entraitte —L.L. intrSUa — 
inter, within.]. 

entrain, in-trSK', v.t. to put into a railway train, 
esp. used by troops.—v.i. to get into a train: to 
take a train.— n. entrain'ment. [Ffx. en- (la).] 
entrain, In-trSn’, v.t. to draw after (arch.): to 
transport one substance, e.g. small liquid 
particles, in another, e.g. a vapour: to suspend 
bubbles or particles in a moving fluid.— n. 
entrain'ment. [Fr. entrainer.] 
entrain, d-tri, (Fr.) liveliness, spirit; entralnement, 
A-tren-ma, enthusiasm, 
en train, & tri, (Fr.) in progress, 
entranunel, in-tram'I, v.t. to trammel, fetter. [Pfx. 
en- (Ic).] 

entrance, en'trans, n. act of entering: coming upon 
the stage: power or right to enter: a place of 
entering: a door: the beginning (arch.). — n. 
ea'trant, one who, or that which, enters.— 
entrance fee, the money paid on entering a 
society, club, etc. [Fr. entrer —L. intrafe, to 
enter.] 

entrance, in-, en-trans', v.t. to put into a trance: 
to fill with rapturous delight.— n. entrance'ment, 
state of trance or of excessive joy.— adj. cn- 
tranc'ing,charming,transporting. (Pfx.en-(la).] 
entrap, in-trap', v.t. to catch, as in a trap: to 
ensnare: to entangle— ns. entrap'meat, act of 
entrapping: the state of bein^ entrapped; en- 
trapp’er. [O.Fr. entraper — en, in, trappe, a trap.] 
en travesti, a tra-ves-tg, (Fr.) of female dancer, 
actress, in male dress. 

entreasurc, in-trezh'ar, (arch.) v.t. to lay up, as in a 
treasury. (Pfx. en- (la).] 
entreat, in-tret', v.t. to ask earnestly; to beseech: 
to beg for: to induce (ohr.): to treat, deal with, 
behave towards (o6s.): to occupy oneself with 
(l^ns.): to pass, spend (time; Shak.). — v.i. to 
boeech, ask.— adjs. entreat'abie (obs.)-, intrest- 
full (Spens.)] entreat'ing.— adv. entreating'ly.— 
ae(J. entreat'hre (obs.). — ns. entreat'ment, act of 
entreating: treatment (ohs.): perhaps discourse, 
verbal intercourse, or favours as objects of 
entreaty (Shak.)i entreat'y, act of entreating: 
earnest prayer.—Also (Spens.) intreat', etc. 
[O.Fr. entraiter — en, and traiter, to treat.] 
entrechat, d-tr’-shd, (ballet) n. a leap duriM which 
a dancer beats his heels together. [Fr.,—^It. 
intrecciata, plaited, complicated (c^r).) 
entreeflte, S-tr’-kdl, (Fr.) a steak cut from between 
two ribs. 

entrde, i’, on’trd, n. entry, freedom of access, 
admittance: a dish served at dinner between the 
chief courses or as a substitute: an introduction 
or prelude (mus.): the act of entering, a formal 
entrance, or music for it.—mtrte dini, a dish, 
usually silver, with a cover, suitable for an entrde. 
[Fr.J 

entrameta, d'tra-md, -me, n. any dainty served 
at table between the chirf courses—formerly 
tmlrtimei. enteemesec. [O.Fr. entremes — entre, 
between, ntpi (Fr. mets), dish.] 


entrench, intrench, in-trench', -trensh', v.t, to dig 
a trench around: to fortify with a ditch and 
parapet: to establish in a strong position: to 
cut into, wound (Spens.). — v.i. to encroach.— n. 
entrtnch’ment, a defensive earthwork of trenches 
and parapets: any protection: an encroach¬ 
ment (td>s.). —entrenched provisiona, in the con¬ 
stitution of South Africa, provisions specially 
safeguarded by being made sul^ect to amend¬ 
ment or repeal only by exceptional procedure. 
[Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

entre nous, d-tr’ ndd, (Fr.) between ourselves, 
entrepot, <t-tr»-pd, n. a storehouse: a bonded 
warehouse: a seaport through which exports and 
imports pass. [Fr.] 

entrepreneur, d-tra-pra-neer’, n. one who under¬ 
takes an enterprise: a contractor or employer: 
an organiser of musical or other entertainments: 
—fern, entrepreneuse (-nas’). — a^j. entrepre- 
neur'ial (-ncer’i-al, -na',-noo'), — n. entrepreneur'- 
ship. [Fr.] 

entresol, en’tar-sol, or d-tr'-sol, n. a low storey 
between two main storeys of a building, generally 
between the ground floor and the first floor. 
[Fr.,— entre, between, sol, the ground.] 
entrez, d-trd, (Fr.) come in. 
entrold, another reading introld, In-trdld', (Spens.) 
apparently a past participle, meaning unknown 
—enrolled, in the sense of encircled, has been 
conjectured. 

entropion, -um, en-trd'pi-on, -am, n. inversion of 
the edge of the eyelid. [Gr. en, in, tropi, 
turning.] 

entropy, en'tra-pi, (phys.) n. a measure of un¬ 
available energy, energy still existing but lost for 
purpose of doing work: a meaSuie of heat 
content, regarded as increased in a reversible 
change by the ratio of heat taken in to absolute 
temperature. [Gr. en, in, trope, turning, intended 
to represent ‘transformation content’.] 
entrust, intrust, in-trust', v.t. to give in trust: to 
commit as a trust: to charge trustingly.— n. 
entrust'ment. [Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
entry, en'tri. n. act of entering in any sense: 
coming upon the stage: coming in of an instru¬ 
ment or performer: entrance: a narrow lane 
between houses (<f/a/.): a lobby or vestibule: a 
hostel (obs.): act of committing to writing in a 
record: the thing so written: a list of com¬ 
petitors: a young hound, or hounds collectively, 
old enough to begin training: taking possession 
(law). —entry fee, entrance fee.—card of entry 
(bridge, etc.), a card to bring in one’s hand with; 
port of entry (see port (4)). [Fr. entrie — entrer — 
L. intrdre, to go into.] 

entwine, in-twin', v.t. to interlace: to weave. 
[Pfx. en- (Ic).] 

entwist, in-twist', 'v.t. to twist round. [Pfx. en- 

(Ic).] 

enucleate, in-B'kIi-dt, v.t. to deprive of a kernel 
or nucleus: to explain: to extract, e.g. tumour, 
swelling etc. (mrg.).— adJ. without a nucleus.— 
n. enuclek'tion. [L. enucledre—€, from, nucleus, 
a kernel.] 

enumerate, l-nO'mar-dt, v.t. to count the number 
of: to name over.—n. enflmerft'tion, act of 
numbering: a detailed account: a summing-up 
(rhet.). — atlf. en&'merative.— n. enfl'merator, one 
who enumerates. [L. i, from, numerdre, -alum, 
to number.] 

enunciate, t-nun's(h)i-dt, v.t. to state formally: to 
pronounce distinctly: to utter.—enun'ciable 
(shi- or -si-), capable of being enunciated.—n. 
enunciation (i-nun-si-d'shan), act of enunciating: 
manner of uttering or pronouncing: a distinct 
statement or declaration. the words in which a 

? roposition n expressed.— adljs. enun'eiative 
•sl-d-, -syd-, -sh(y)d-, or -sha-), enun'eiatory, 
containing enunciation or utterance: declara¬ 
tive.—ii. Mnm'cUitor, one who enunciates. [L. 
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iiumtiSre, 'itum—it from, miUWre, to tell— 
HuiuUa, a messenger^ 
cnan. See iaate. 

cimreiii, en-a-ri'sis, n. incontinence of urine.— 
atU- and' n. eaflret'ic. [Gr. «ii, in, ourists, 
urination.] 

envaaeal, tn^vas'gl, (obs.) v.t. to reduce to vassal* 
age. [Pfx. ea- (Ic).] 

envault, «ii*vd//', (obt.) v.t. to enclose in a vault. 

[Pflt. en> (la).} 
eaveigle. See inveigle. 

envel^, tn-veVap, v.t. to cover by wrapping: to 
surround entirely: to hide.—it. enveb^ (tn'val- 
dp), that which envelops, wraps, or covers: a 
cover for a letter (in this sense sometimes but 
quite unnecessarily pronounced on', d' in 
imitation of French): one of the coverings of a 
flower—calyx or corolla (bot.}; the gas'ba^ of a 
balloon or airship: the locus of ultimate inter¬ 
sections of a series of curves imalh.): the outer 
containing vessel of a discharge tube (eUctroidcs) : 
the curve connecting the peaks of successive 
cycles of a modulated carrier wave Uelecomm.). 
— adj. envel'oped (ter.), entwined, as with 
serpents, laurels, etc.—it. envel'opmcnt, a 
wrapping or covering on all sides. (O.Fr. 
enveloperi origin obscure.] 
envenom, in~ven’»m, v.t. to put venom into: to 
poison: to taint with bitterness or malice. (O.Fr. 
envenimer —eit, and venim, venom.] 
en ventre sa mire, a vS-tr' sa mer. Haw, Fr.) in his 
mother’s womb. 

en viriti, a vS-re-ta, (Fr.) in truth, 
envermeil, en-vur'mll, (Milt.) v.t. to dye red, to 
give a red colour to. (O.Fr. envermeltler — en, 
in, vermeil, red, vermilion.] 
en ville, d vel, (Fr.) in town: not at home, 
environ, I'n-vi'r^ii, v.t. to surround: to encircle. 
—It. envi'ronment, a surrounding: conditions 
influencing development or growth.— adf. en¬ 
vironment'aL— n.pl. environs (in-vi’rete, or en'vi-), 
the places that environ: the outskirts of a 
city: neighbourhood. [Fr. environner — environ, 
around— virer, to turn round; cf. veer.] 
envisage, in-viz'U, v.t. to face (.arch.): to consider: 
to present to view or to mental view: to 
visualise.—n. envis'agement. [Fr. envisager — 
en, and visage, the face.] 

envision, in-vizh'»n, v.t. to see as in a vision: to 
visualise: to envisage. (Pfx. en- (Ic).] 
envoy, en'voi, n. a messenger, esp. one sent to 
transact business with a foreign government: a 
diplomatic minister of the second order.— a. 
en'voyship. [Fr. envoys —pa.p. of envoyer, to 
send.] 

envoy, envoi, en'voi, n. the concluding part of a 
poem or a book: the author’s final words, esp. 
now the short stanza concluding a poem written 
in certain archaic metrical forms. [O.Fr. envoye 
— envoiier, to send— en vole, on the way—L. in, 
on, via, a way.] 

envy, en'vi, n. ill-will, hostility (oAs.): a feeling of 
chagrin at the good looks, qualities, fortune, 
etc., of another: an object or person contem¬ 
plated with grudging or emulous feeling.—v.r. 
(formerly fn-vi'), to feel vexation at (ote.): to 
feel envy towards, or an account of: to grudge 
(obs,): to desire with emulation or rivalry:— 
pr.p. cn'vying; pa.t. and pa.p. en'vied.— ad/. 

en'viable, that is to be envied__ en'viaUenesa. 

— adv. cn'viably.— n. cn'vier, one who envies.— 
adJ. en'vious, feeling envy: directed.by envy: 
enviable {Spens.). — adv. en'viously.— ns. en'vious- 
ness; en'vying (0.). jealousy, ill-will. [Fr. envie 
—L. invidia — invidere, to look askance at, to envy 
— in, on, vidire, to look.] 
enwail, inwall, in-wdl\ v.t. to enclose within a 
wall. (Pfx. en-(la).] 

cnwallow, eit-wo/'d, (5peru.) v.t. to roll ,nbout 
wallowingly. [Pfx. en- (ic).] 


apwiwel. e»<fc)w^, (SAak.) vj. u> mtmrclt. [Mk. 
en- (la).] 

enwiM, inwM, fit-wind', vJ. to wind about, 
enwrap. (Pfx. en- (la).] 

enwomk, en-wdbm', v,t. to make pregnant ISpens.}: 
to conceive or have in the womb {Shak.): to 
contain. (Pfx. en- (la).] 

enwrap, inwrap, Inrrap’, v.r. to cover by wrapping: 
to enfold: to engross.—n. enwrap'mnat.—tup. 
and n. enwi^p'ing. (Pfx. en- (la).} 
enwreathe, iawreatbe, tn-redh", v.t, to wreathe: 
to envelop; to encircle, as with a wreath.- (Pfk. 
ea- (la).] 

enzone, in-zdn', v.t. to engirdle: to enclose as 
with a zone. [Pfx. en- (la).] 
enzootic, en-zd~ot’ik, adj. of animal diseases, 
prevalent in a particular district or at a particular 
season.— n. a disease of this character. (Or. en, 
in, zdion, animal, in imitation of endemic.) 
muyme, en’-zim, n. any one of a bur^ class of 
protein substances produced by hving cells 
which, usu. in the presence of other substances, 
e.g. of coenzymes, act as catalysts.— ad/. 
enzymat'ic.— ns. enzymol'ogiBt; eazymol'ogy, 
scientific study of enzymes. (Gr. en, in, zjime, 
leaven.] 

E O, e'-d', n. a mid-lSth-century gambling game, 
depending on a ball passing an arch marked 
E or O. 

coan, e-6'an, adi- of or pertaining to dawn. (I.., 
—Gr. ids, dawn.] 

Eoaathropus, e-d-an-thrd'p»s, n. a once-supposed 
very early form of a man represented by parts of 
a skull found at Piltdown, Sussex (1912); in 1953 
a hoax was exposed and the mandible shown 
to be an ape's. (Gr. eds, dawn, anthrdpos, 
man.] 

Eocene, e‘d~sen, (geo/.) adj. belonging to the oldest 
division of the Tertiary formation.— n. the 
Eocene system, period, or strata. (Gr. dds, day¬ 
break, kainos, new—from the very small pro¬ 
portion of living species of molluscs among its 
fossils.] 

Eohippus, S'd-hip-as, n. the oldest known horselike 
animal, an Eocene fossil. [Gr. ids, dawn, 
Itippos, horse.] 

EOKA, d-d'ko, n. a secret Greek Cypriot com¬ 
batant organisation contending for ttie union of 
Cyprus with Greece. [Gr. fthnike OrganOsis 
XypriOn /(gOniston, National Organisation of 
Cypriot Combatants.] 

Eotiaa, Eolic, eolipile, eon. See Aeolian, Aeolic, 
etc. 

dolienne, d-ol-yen', n. dress material of fine silk 
and wool. [Fr.] 

aolidi, e‘6-lith, it. a very early roughly-broken 
stone implement, or one naturally formed but 
assumed to have been used by man.— ar^. 
eolith’ic. [Gr. ids, dawn, lithos, stone.] 
eonism, i't-eUzm, {psychiatry) n. adoption by a male 
of female dress and manner. [Chevalier d'Ebn, 
French diplomat (d. 1810). who chose female 
dress as a disguise.] 

eo nomine, i'd nom'l-ni, e'd no'mi-ne, (L.) by 
that name, on that claim, 
corl. See earl (derivation), 
eosin, i’d-sin, n. a red dyestuff, CuH,Br«0(.— 
adj. eosin'oidiil, readily staining with eosin. [Gr. 
ids, dawn.] 

eothen, e-d’then, {arch.) adv. from the east—the 
name given by Kinglake to his book of travel in 
the East (1844). [Gr. idthen, lit. from morn, at 
earliest dawn.) 

Eozooa, i-d-zd'on, n. a once supposed fossil 
organism in the Archaean system of Canada, 
which would have been the oldest known living 
thing, or the banded arrangement of calcite and 
serpentine at that. time supposed to be its 
remains.— adj. EozA'ie. [Gr. ids, dawn, and 
-.dion, an animal.] 
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i^MKriii epok'riSt n. »«hiefly AusiniUui 

genus of heatii*l3ce planttK giving name to the 
fam. E|»aaMi'eeae, close akin to the heaths.— 
0 . egac'rkl (or ep'), any member of the genus, or 
of the fhmity. IGr. upon, akris, a summit.] 
spact« i’pakt, n, the moon’s age at the beginning 
of the year; the excess of the calendar month or 
solar year over the lunar. |Fr. ipact* —Or. 
epaklos, broui^t on—rpi, on. agein, to bring.] 
epaenetic, ep-e-nef'ik, epaiiietic, ep-l* 0 er'lk, (arcA.) 
a4i. eulogistic. [Or. epaioetlkos — epaiiwln, to 
praise.] 

epagoge, ep-»-gd'ge, ~Ji, (/og.) n. induction.— m(f- 
epagdg'ic. [Or. epaggge — ep/, on, agdgf, 
leading.] 

apanadiplosis, ep~a-n9-^l~pl6'sia, (rhet.) n. a 
figure by which a sentence begins and ends with 
the same word, as in Phil. iv. 4 (Authorised Ver¬ 
sion). (Or.] 

epaaalepsis, ep-a~a»-tep'sis, (rhet.) n. repetition or 
resumption, as in 1 Cor. xi. 18 and 20(e8p. Author¬ 
ised Version). (Or.] 

epanaphoes, ep-»-iurf'o-ra. Same as maphora. 
epaaodoe, tp-an'o-dos, irhet.) n. recapitulation of 
the chief ^ints in a discourse. [Or. epanodos.} 
epanorthosis, ep-an-dr-thd'sis, {rhet.) n. the re¬ 
tracting of a statement in order to correct or 
intensify it, as For Britain’s gtud! for her destruc¬ 
tion! [Or. epanorthosis.) 
eparch, ep’drk, n. the governor of a modern Greek 
province: a metropoliun.— ns. ep'grchatc, cp'- 
archy, the province, territory or diocese of an 
eparch. [Gr. eparchos — epi, upon, arche, 
dominion.) 

epatant, d-pa-td, (Fr.) wonderful, marvellous, 
epaule, e-poV, the shoulder of a bastion.—n. 
epauie'mcnt, a side-work of a battery or earth¬ 
work to protect it from a flanking fire: a 
particular placing of a dancer’s shoulders, one 
forward, one back (ballet). (Fr. Epaule, shoulder 
—L. spatula.) 

epaulet, epaulette, ep'sl-et, n. a shoulder-piece: 
a badge of a military or naval officer (now 
disused in the British army): an ornament on 
the shoulder of a lady's dress. (Fr. epaulette — 
epaule, the shoulder.] 

epaxial, ep-aks’i-»l, adj. above the axis. (Gr. epi, 
on, over, and axis.] 

epcdaphic, ep-»^af'ik, ad/, pertaining to atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. [Gr. epi, above, edaphos, 
ground.] 

dpde, d-pd', n. a sharp-pointed, narrow-bladed 
sword, without a cutting edge, used for duelling, 
and. with a button on the point, for fencing 
practice. (Fr.) 

£peira, ep^ir'a, n. a genus of spiders, the type of 
the JEpeir'idac including the common garden 
spider.—n. epeir'id, a member of the fhmily. 
(Perh. Gr. epi, on, eirein, to string.] 
epeirogenesis, ep-i-ro-Jen'i-sis, (geol.) n. continent¬ 
building.—Also epeirogen> (-roj'i-ni) — adis. 

epeirogen'ic, epeirogenetic (-Jin-et'ik). [Gr. 
ipeiros, mainland, genesis, formation.] 
epcncephalen, ep-en-sef'e-ion, or -kef, n. the cere¬ 
bellum.— ad}, epencephalic (-si-fai'ik, or -ki-). 
(Gr. epi, on, enkephalon, brain.] 
epenthcsis, e-pen’the-sis, n. the insertion of a 
sound within a word.— adj. epenthetic (-thet’ik). 
(Gr.J 

epetriatry, ep-l-ol'e-tri, n. worship of words. [Gr. 
epos-, word, latreld, worship.] 

4l>erda, (fern, dperdm) d-per-dO, (Fr.) distracted; 
dpcrdument amourcux (Jem. amoureuse), d^pcr- 
dd-md a-mdd-ra (-ras), desperately in love, 
epergnc, i-p&rn’, n. a branched ornamental centre¬ 
piece for the table. (Fr. ipargne (saving), as 
Med in phrases taiHt or gravure d'ipargne, 
metal or etching with parts tefi in relief.] 
e p e x ag s sie, ep-eks-i-Ji’sis, m. the addition of words 
to make the sense more clear.— adjs. epexeget'ic 


i-Jet'lky, -el.—ndV. epexaget'kidly. [Or, apex#- 
gists—epi, in addition, exigeesthal, to explain.] 
epha, ephah, i’fa, n. a Hebrew measure for dry 
goods. [Heb.; prob. of Egyptian origin.] 
ephebet vU'bna, -M. a. in ancient Greece, 
a young citizen from 18 to 20 years of age:—p(. 
epM'bl.— a<U> ephCb'ic, pertainmg to an mhebe: 
pertaining to the adult period in the life-history 
ot an individual (biol.), [L. epMbia —Or. 
ephibos — epi, upon, hibi; early manhood.] 
Ephedra, ef ed-ra, ef-id'ra, e/-ed’ra, n. sea-grape, 
a genus of jointed, all but leafless <tesert plants of 
tlw Onetaceae.— n. eph'edrine (or ef-ed’rlti), an 
alkaloid got from Ephedra, used in treating hay 
fever, etc. [Gr. ephedrd, horsetail.] 

Ephemera, ef-em’er-o, or -im', n. a genus of 
insects whose adult life is very short, mayfly: 
(without cf^.) that which lasts a short time.— 
ad}, ephem'eral, exbting only for a day: short¬ 
lived: fleeting.—n. anything very short lived. 
— ns. epberocral'ity; ephem'erid, an insect of the 
mayfly family, Ephemer'idae (-mer’i-di; order 
Plectoptera or Ephemerop'tera).— ad}, ephe- 
mcrid'lan.— ns. eidicm'eriB, an account of daily 
transactions (arch.): a journal (arch.): an 
astronomical almanac tabulating the daily 
positions of the sun, moon, planets and certain 
stars, etc.:— pi. ephemeridn (ef-e-mer'i-dis); 
ephem'erist, one who studies the daily motions 
of the planets; ephem'eron, an insect that lives 
but by day.— adJ. ephem'erous.—ephemerit time, 
time measured by orbital movement of earth, 
moon and planets, diflering from mean solar 
time in that it allows for irregularities due to 
variations in rate of rotation of the earth; an 
ephemeris second has the same value as had the 
mean universal second for the 19th cent. [Gr. 
ephemeras, living a day— epi, for, himerd, a day.] 
Ephesian, ef-e'si-en, -i'zhen, ad}- of or pertaining 
to Ephesus. — n. an inhabitant of Ephesus: a 
jolly companion (Shak.). 
ephialtes, ef-i-ai'tez, (arch.) n. an incubus: a 
nightmare. [Gr. ephialtes.) 
epbod, ef’od, n. a kind of linen surplice worn by 
the Jewish priests: a surplice, generally. [Heb. 
(phod — dphad, to put on.] 
ephor, ef'dr, efar, n. a class of magistrates whose 
office apparently originated at Sparta, being 
peculiar to the Doric states.— n. eph'oralty. [Gr. 

' epi, upon, and root of horaein, to see.] 
epiblast, ep'l-bldst, n. the outer germinal layer of 
an embryo.— ad}- epiblast'ic. [Gr. epi, upon, 
bfastos, a germ, shoot.] 

epic, ep'ik, adj. applied to a long narrative poem 
that relates heroic events in an elevated style: 
characteristic of an epic poem: impressive: 
large-scale.—n. an epic poem: epic poetry as a 
genre: a story comparable to that of an epic 
poem, esp. a long adventure novel or til.r: an 
epic poet (obs.). — ad}- ep'ical.— adv. t',«'ically. 
— ns. ep'icism (-sizm), ep'icist.—epic dialect, 
Homer’s Greek; epic thMtrc, the theatre of 
epic drama, episodic drama with alienation (q.v.), 
narrative passages, etc. [Gr. epikos—epos, a 
word.] 

cpicalyx, ep-i-kdViks, or -ka!’, n. an apparent 
accessory calyx outside of the true calyx, com¬ 
posed of bracts or of Aised stipules of sepals. 
epicanthuB, epi-kan’th»s, n. a fold of skin over the 
inner canthus of the eye, characteristic of the 
Mongolian race.— ad}, epican'thic. [Gr. epi, on, 
and canthus.] 

epicarp, ep'l-kdrp, (bot.) n. the outermost layer of 
the pericarp or fruit. [Gr. epi, upon, karpos, 
fruit.] 

epkedc, ep'l-sid, epicedium, ep-l-si'di-am, or 
-di’, n. a funeral ode.—a4fr. epicl'dial, epic8'- 
dian, elegiac. [L. epicidium —Gr. epikideion — 
epi, upon, kidos, care.] 

epic^, ep'i-sin, ad}, common to both sexes: 
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htvfatp chaiyetefiatiei of both a)r neither: 
effeminate: of common gender (tram.)i iome* 
times restricted to those words that have one 
grammatiihil gender though used for both sexes. 
—Also n. (Gr. epl, upon, kolnos, common,] 
egUoentre, ep’l-sen-tar, n. that TOint on the earth’s 
surface directly over the point of origin of an 
earthquake.—^, epicea'ttal. [Gr. epi, upon, 
over, kewtron, a point.) 

epichaiieiiia, ep^^l-ri’ma, n. a syllogism con- 
flnned in iu major or minor premise, or both, by 
an incidental proposition. [Gr. eplchelrima, 
attempt, an attempted proof short of demon¬ 
strating.— epl, upon, eheir, hand.] 
spicier, i-pisya, (Pr.) a grocer, 
apiciesis, ep-Ale’sis, n. in the Eastern church, an 
mvocation of the Holy Spirit at the congecration 
of the elements (bread and wine). [Gr. epIkKsis, 
invocation— epikalein, to summon.) 
epicotyl, ep-l-kot’ll, n. the stem of an embryo 
plant or seedling between the cotyledons and the 
neat leaf. [Gr. epl, over, and cotyledon.) 
epicure, ep'i-kkr, n. an Epicurean ( 065 .): one 
given to sensual enjoyment (obr.): a person of 
refined and fastidious teste, esp. in food, wine, 
etc.— a4l. Epicurfi'an, pertaining to Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C.), the Greek philosopher, who 
taught an atomic materialism in physics and 
hedonism in ethics, misrepresented by opponents 
as brutish sensuality: (without cm.) given to 
luxury, esp. refined luxury.— n. ^icurC'an, a 
follower of Epicurus: (without cap.) a hedonist, 
an epicure.—n, Epicurfi'anism, the doctrines of 
Epicurus: attachment to these doctrines: epi¬ 
curism.— y.l. ep'icurise, -ixe (arch.), to play the 
epicure: to profess the philosophy of Epicurus. 
— n. ^'icurism, pursuit of pleasure: fastidious¬ 
ness in luxury: (also ep-l-kSr'izm, arch.) Epi¬ 
cureanism. [L. EplcDrus- —Gr. Epikouros.) 
epicycle, ep'l-sl-kl, n. a circle whose centre is 
carried round the circumference of a greater 
circle.— adj. epicy'clic.—n. epicy'doid, a curve 
described by a point on the circumference of a 
circle rolling on the outside of the circumference 
of another circle.— adi. epicycloi'dal. [Or. epi, 
upon, kykios, a circle.) 

epideictic, -al, ^l-dik'tOc, - 9 I, adjs. done for show 
or display. [Or. epi, upon, deiknynai, to show.) 
epidenuc, ep-i-dem’ik, adl- affecting a community 
at a certain time: prevalent.—n. a disease that 
attacks great numbers in one place, at one time, 
and itself travels from place to place: a wide¬ 
spread outbreak.— at^/. epidem'ical— adv. epi- 
dem'ically.— ns. epidemiol'ogy (^em-), the 
science of epidemics: epidSm'iologiat. [Or. 
epidimos, general— epi, among, dimos, the 
people.) 

emdsirmis, ep-i-d&r’mis, n. scarf-skin or cuticle, 
forming an external covering of a protective 
nature for the true skin or corium izool.): an 
outer sheath of close-set cells, usually one deep 
ifiot.). — adjs. epider'mal, epider'ink, epiderm'oid. 
[Gr. epidermis — epi, upon, derma, the skin.) 
epidiaacopc, ep-i-<&'a-sk6p, a. a lantern for pro¬ 
jecting images of objects whether opaque or 
transparent. (Gr. epi, upon, dia, through, 
skopeein, to look at.) 

apidiorite, ep-i-di’»-rit, n. a dioritic or gabbroitic 
rock more or less metamorphosed, the pwoxene 
being changed to amphibole. [Gr. epi, after, and 
diorita.) 

epidote, ep’i-ddt, n. a greenish mineral, silicate of 
calcium, aluminium, and iron.— n. epidoaite 
(ep-ld’9~sli), a rock composed of epidote and 
quartz.— adJ. epidotic (-dot').—n. ^idotisi'tion, 
•ixation.— adJ. apId'otisM, changed into epidote. 
[Or. epididonai, to give in admtion, superadd. 
from the great length of the base of the crystal.) 
epMaral, ep-l-d0r'»i, a4i. situated on, or' i^minis- 
tered outside, the dura mater.—epidund anaes- 
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tbeaia, hus tffpainftil smisation in the tower-part 
of the body produced by injecting an anaesthetic 
info the lowest portion of the vmal canal: also 
known as caudal anaesthesia. [Gr. epl, upon.) 
efdfocal. ep-h/S'kl, adl. epicmtral. 
epigaeal, epigeal, ep-l-Ji’sl, epigaeoas, apigBOiis 
(-as), epigaean, epigeaii (< 00 ), adls^ growing or 
living close to the ground: with cotyiedoiu 
above ground. [Gr. epigalos, epigeios — epl, on 
geta, ffi, earth.) 

^ganuc, ep-t-gam'lk, ad}, attractive to the 
opposite sex. (Gr. epigamos, marriageableh-.^j, 
upon, gamos, marria^.) 

epigutnnm, ep-l-gasUrl^m, n. the part of. the 
abdomen extending from the sternum towards 
the navel—the pit of the stomach— adl> aid* 
gas'tric. [Gr. epl, upon, gastir, the stomach.) 
e^geal, etc. See epigaeal. 
epigene, ep'i-jen, igeol.) adj. acting or taking place 
at the earth’s surface. [Fr. ipigine—Ot. 
eptgenis, bom after.) 

epigenesis, ep-l-Jen'i-sis, n. the theory, now 
universally accepted, that the development of 
an embryo consists of the gradual production 
and organisation of pans, as opposed to the 
theory of preformation, which supposed diat the 
future animal or plant was already present 
cmnplete, although m miniature, in the germ.— 
ns. epigen'esist, epigenet'kist.— adj. epigenet’k, 
pertaining to epigenesis: (of minerak) formed 
subsequently to the enclosing rock.— n. epi- 
genet'ics, science whkh studks the causes at 
work in development. [Gr. epi, upon, after, 
genesis, formation.) 

epiglottis, ep-l-glot’ls, n. a cartilaginous flap over 
the glottis.— adj. epiaMt'k. [Gr. epigUUtls — 
epl, over, glSttis, glottis.) 
epigon, ep'i^M, epigone, ep’i-gdn, n. one of a 
later generation:— pi. ep'igons, ep'igoocs (-gdnz), 
epig'onf, sons (esp. of the Seven against l^ebes), 
or successors (esp. of Alexander): undistin¬ 
guished descendants of the great. [Gr. epl, after, 
goni, birth.) 

epigram, ep'i-gram, n. any concise and pointed or 
sarcastk saying: a short poem expressing an 
ingenious thought with point, usually satirical.— 
ad/s. epigrammat'k {-ip^sm^at'ik), -al, relating 
to or dealing in epigrams: like an epigram: 
concise and pointed.—odr. epigrammat'icaUy. 
—v.l. epigramm'atise, -izc, to make an epigram 
on.— n. epigramm'atist, one who writes epigranis. 
[Through Fr. and L., from Gr. epigranutut-^ipl, 
upon, gramma, a writing—grapliek, to write.) 
eptera^, ep'i-grdf, n. an inscription, esp. on 
a building: a citation or motto at the beginning 
of a book or its part.— v.t. to provide wiA an 
epigraph.— ns. epigrapber iep-4g'rs-f9r), epig- 
rapiiiat.— adJ. epigraidik irgrafik). — n. e^g'- 
raphy. [Gr. epigraphs—epi, upon, graphein, 
to write.) > 

epigynous, e-pij'l~n9s, (bat.) adJ. growing upon the 
top of the ovary: having calyx, corolla, and 
stamens inserted on the top of an inibrior ovary. 
—n. epig'yny. [Gr. epi, upon, gyni, woman, 
female.) 

iqiiiate, ep'i-UU, v-t. to remove (hair) by any 
means.— ns. epiifi'tkm; ep'ilator. [Fr. ipiler — 
L. ex, from, pilus, hair.) 

epilepsy, ep’t-kp-si, n. a chronk functional disease 
of the nervous system, fiianifested by recurring 
attacks of sudden insensibility or bnpairment m 
consciousness, commonly accompanied by 
peculiar convulsive seizures.— n. epilep'tk, an 
epileptic patknt.— adJs. epilep'tic, -al. [Gr. 
epUepsid—^pl, upon, and root of iambanein, to 
seize.) 

EpHobhias, ep-i~l6b‘i-9m, n. a willow-herb. [Gr. 
epi, upon, itdtos, a pod, from the position of die 
petals.) 

epffogne, ep’i-hg, n. the concluding section of a 
; (br certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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bo(dc,ete.^ a riiort poem or speech at the end of to Mshom, w government by bishcms, or to an 
apisy: the spesko’thereof: the conclusion of a episcopal churra.—n. one who belongs to an 
ndio or TV programme.— mUs. epilogic (rioj'tk), episcopal (especially Anglican) church.—«. apis* 

epUogistic — v.l. epilogne, -ise (ep~U'f-Jiz, ceph'liaaism, episcopanan government fpid 
or ep'), epilognise, -iae to speak or write doctrine.— adv. ^ie'copally.— ns. epte'cegant 
an epilogue. (FT.,—L. epihgus —Cr. epllogos, (Mill.), a holder oe a bishopric; ^is'comte* a 

conclusion— epi, upon, tegein, to speak.) bishopric: the office of a bishop: a bishop’s 

epimeletic, ep~i-mel-€l'lk, (animat behaviiwr) adl. period of office: the order of bishops.—y.i. 

oi a type of social behaviour covering the care (Mill.) to act as a bishop.— v.l. epis'comse. >iM, 

of and attention to the young by the parents, to make a bishop of: to make episcopalian.— 

or other individuals of the same species, e.g. v.i. to play the bishop (also v.t. with it).—n. 

worker bees. cpis'copy (Mill.), survey, superintendence. (Gr. 

epiaasty, ep’i-nas-tt, (bol.) n. down-curving of an e^iskopos, an overseer.] 
organ, caused by a more active growth on its episcope, ep'i-skdp, n. a lantern for projecting 
upper side—opposed to hyponasly. — aifj. epi- images of opaque objects. [Gr. epi, on, over, 
nas'tie.— adv. epiaas'tically. [Gr. epi, upon, skopeein, to look.] 

nastos, pressed close.] episemon, ep-isi'mon, n. a badge or characteristic 

epinephrine, ep-i-nefrin, -ren, n. adrenaline. [Gr. device: one of three obsolete Greek letters used 

epi. upon, nepkros, kidney.| as numerals—^ or C, vau or digamma (6); P, 

eptnikioa, ep'i-mk’i-en, epuiicion, ep-i-nis(hYi-9n, koppa (90); and san, sampi (900).— adi- 
n. a song of victory: an ode in honour of a episdmat'ic (xool), serving for recognition. [Gr. 

victor or winner.— adj. epinik'ian, epinic'ian. episemon, a badge— epi, on, sema, a sign.] 

[Gr. epinikion —epi, on, after, niki, victory.] episcpalous, ep-i-sep'ehes, adi. growing or inserted 
cpinoeic, ep~i~nos ik, adj. unhealthy: unwhole- upon a sepal or sepals, 

some. [Gr. epi-, and nosos, disease.] epnmde, ep’-l-sdd, n. a story introduced into a 

epipetahras, ep-i-pei'e-ies, (hot.) adj. inserted or narrative or poem to give variety: uninteresting 
growing on a petal or petals. incident: a passage affording relief from the 

Epiphany, e^(/''e-iii, R. a church festival celebrated principal subject (mus.): an incident or period 

on 6th Jan., in commemoration of the manifes- detachable from a novel, play, etc.: a part of a 

tation of Christ to the wise men of the East: radio or television serial which is broadcast at 

the manifestation of a god. [Gr. epiphaneia, one time.— adjs. ep'isSdal, epis&'diai, episodic 

appearance— epi, to, phainein, to show.] (-sod'), episSd'ical, pertaining to or contained 

cpiphenomemm, ep-i-fin-om'^n-en, n. an accom- in an episode: brought in as a digression: 

panying phenomenon outside the chain of abounding in episodes.— adv episdd'ically, by 

causation: something appearing after, a secon- way of episode: incidentally. [Gr. epeisodion. 

dary symptom of a disease (palh.): — pi. epi- — epi, upon, eisodos, a coming in— eis, into, 

pbenom'ena.— n. epiphenorn'enaiism, interpreta- hodos, a way.] 

tion of mind as an epiphenomenon upon the epi^stic, ep-i-spas'tik, adj. blistering.— n. a 
physical.— n. and adi. epiphenom'enalist. [Gr. blistering agent. [Gr. epispastikos — epi, upon, 

epi, after, phainomenon, neut. pr.p. pass, of spaein, to draw.] 

phainein, to show.] episperm, ep'i^spurm, n. the outer seed-coat. [Gr. 

epiphoncma, ep-i-fo^e’me, (rhet.) n. an exclama- epi, upon, and sperma, seed.} 
tion: a phrase or reflection added as a finishing epispore, ep'i-spdr, ~spdr, n. the outermost layer of 
touch. [Gr. epiphonima.] a spore-wall. 

epiphragm, ep%fram, n. the disk with which epistaxis, ep-i-stak’sis, n. bleeding from the nose, 
certain molluscs close the aperture of their shell. [Gr. epistazein, to shed in drops.] 

(Gr. epiphragma, covering— epiphrassein, to epistemology, ep-is-ta-moVa-ji, n. the theory of 
obstruct.] knowledge.— adi. epistemological (-a-loj'). — n. 

epiphyllous, ep~i-fil'as, (bol.) adj. growing upon a epistemorogist. [Gr. epislemi, knowledge, 
leaf, esp. on its upper surface. [Gr. epi, upon, logos, discourse.] 

phylion, a lent.] epistemum, ep-/-5tHr'nain, n. the interclavicle: the 

epbUnrsig, ep~if’i~sis, it. any portion of a bone epiplastron: the presternum of mammals.— 
havuig its own centre of ossification: the pineal adj. ^ister'nal. 

pndd (epiphysis cerebri): an ossicle of Aristotle’s epistilbite, ep-i-stil'bil, n. a zeolite close akin to 
lantern in a sea-urchin: an upgrowth around the stilbite. [Gr. epi, on, after, in addition to, and 
hilum of a seed:— pi. epiph'yses. [Or., ex- stilbite.] 

crescence.] epistle, i-pis'l, n. a.writing sent to one, a letter: 

epiphyte, ep'l-fU, n, a plant growing on another esp. a letter to an individual or church from an 
plant, without being parasitic: a vegetable para- apostle, as the Epistles of Paul: the extract from 
site on the surface of an anjmal (path.). — adjs. one of the apostolical epistles read as part of 

cpiphyt'al, epiidiytic (-Jit'ik), -al.— n. ^'iphytism the communion service: a verse composition in 

(or/if'), the condition of being epiphytic: a letter form.— v.t. (Milt.) to preface.— ns. epistler 

similar relation among animals. [Gr. epi, upon, (pis’ or pist'), epistoler (i-pist’a-lar), a letter- 

phyton, a plant.} writer: one who reads the liturgical epistle in 

epiplaatron, ep-i-plds’tron, n. the anterior lateral the communion service; epistola'rian, a letter- 

one of the (nine) pieces forming the plastron of a writer.— adjs. epistol&'rian, epis'tolary, epis'tola- 

turtle:— pi. epiplas'tra.— adj. ^liplas'tral. tory, epistolic (ep-is-tol'ik), -al, pertaining to or 

epiploon, e~pi^ld^n, it. the great omentum.— adj. consisting of epistles or letters: suitable to an 

epipM'ic. [Cr. epiploon — epipleein, to float on.] epistle: contained in letters.— n. epis'tolet, a 

epipoUsm, e-pip’o~lixm, n, fluorescence.— adJ. epi- short letter.—v./. epis'tolise, -ize, to write a 

pol'ic. [Gr. eplpoli, surface.] letter.— ns. epis'tolist, a writer of letters; cpis- 

ep lrrh e m a, ep-i-rf'ma, n. in Greek comedy the tolog'raphy, letter-writing.—epistle tide of a 

address of the Coryphaeus to the audience after church, the south side, opp. to gospel side. 

the parabasis.— adj. epirrhimat'ic. [Gr.— epi, (O.Fr.,—L. epistola —Gr. epistole—epi, on the 

on, after, rhima, word.] occasion of, stellein, to send.] 

apiscepacy, e-pis'ka-pas-i, n. church government epistrophe, e-pis'tra-fe, it. ending of successive 
by bishops: the office of a bishop: a bishop’s clauses with the same word, as in 2 Cor. xi. 22 

period of office: the bishops, as a class.— adj. (Authorised Version) (rhet.): a refrain in music, 

epis'copal, governed by bishops: belonging to or [Gr. epistrophe, a return— epi, upon, strepheln, 

vested in bishops.—ud/. episcopb'liaa, belonging to turn.] 

flte,fir: mi, h&r (her); mine; mblf.fi^; mule; mSSn,/dbt; dhen (then) 
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•piityte,' ep’t-sttt, H. architrave. {Or. upon, 
afkn, a piHar.] 

■pHaph, ep/H^, n. a tombstone inscription: a 
composition in the form of a tombstone inscrip¬ 
tion.-.—to compose an' epitaph upon.— ns. 
epkapher - iep’i-t^-gr), ep'ita^ist, a composer 
of epitaphs.— adjs. epitaph'ian, epitaph'tc. [Or. 
epltapMoit — ept, upon, taphos, a tomb.) 
epitasis, e-plt'9-sls, n. the main action of a Greek 
drama leading to the catastrophe—opp. to 
protasis. 

cpithalaminm, epithalamion, ep-i-ths-IS'ml-»m, -on, 
n. a sonj^ or poem in celebration of a marriage: 
— pi. epithalft'mia.— adj. epithaUm'ic. [L. epi- 
thalamium. Or. epithalamion — epi, upon, thala- 
mos, a bride<hamber.] 

epithelium, ep~i-the’li-»m, n. the cell-tissue that 
invests the outer surface of the body and the 
mucous membranes connected with it, and also 
the closed cavities of the body.— at^. epithS'lial. 
— n. epith£lift'ma, carcinoma of the skin.— ad/. 
epithiliS'matous. [Mod.L.,—Or. epi, upon, 
theli, nipple.) 

cpithem, ep'i-them, n. a soft external application 
(med.): a group of cells exuding water in some 
leaves (bo/«).—Also epithema (ep-i-ihe'ms, ep- 
ith’i-ms): — pi. epithems, epithe'mata. [Or. epi¬ 
thema, epithema, -atos — epi, on, tithenal, to 
place.) 

epithermal, ep-i-thur'msi, adj. having energy just 
above the energy of thermal agitation, 
epithesis, ep-ith’i-sis, n. paragoge. (Gr., setting 
on.) 

epithet, ep'i-thet, n. an adjective expressing some 
real quality of the thing to which it is applied: 
a descriptive term: term, expression (Shak.). — 
v.t. to term.— adJ. epithet'ic,*^ pertaining to an 
epithet: abounding with epithets.—n. epith'eton 
(Shak. apath'aton), epithet. [Gr. epitheton, 
neut. of epithetos, added— epi, on, tithenai, to 
place.) 

epithymetic, ep-i-thim-et'ik, adj. pertaining to 
desire. [Gr. epi, upon, thymos, the soul.) 
epitome, i-pit'»-me, n. an abridgment or short 
summary of anything, as of a book: an em¬ 
bodiment in little.— adJs. epitomic (ep-i-tom'ik) 
-al.— v.t. epit'oraise, -ize, to make an epitome 
of; to shorten: to condense.— ns. epit'omiser, 
-Z-, epit'omist, one who abridges.—in epitome, 
on a small scale. [Gr. epi, tome, a cut.) 
epitonic, ep-i-ton'ik, adj. overstrained. [Or. epi- 
toHos — epi, upon, teinein, to stretch.) 
epitrachelion, ep-i-tra-ke'U-»n, n. a^Orthodox 
priest's or bishop's stole. [Gr., qirthe neck— 
epi, upon, tracheios, neck.) 
epitrite, ep'i-trit, {pros.) n. a foot made up of three 
long syllables and one short. [Cr. epitritos — 
e^i, in addition to, tritos, third.) 
epitrochoid, ep-i-trd'koid, n. a curve like an epi¬ 
cycloid, but generated by any point on a radius. 
[Gr. epi, on, trochos, wheel.) 
epizeuxis, ep-i-zUk'sis, (rhet.) n. the immediate 
repetition of a word for emphasis. [Gr., joining 
on.) 

•pizoon, ep-i-sd'oH, n. an animal that lives on the 
surface of another animal, whether parasitically 
or commensally:— pi. epi^'a.— adj. and n. epi- 
z6'an.— adJs. epizA'ic, dwelling upon an animal; 
having seeds dispersed by animals: epizootic (ep- 
i-zd-ot’ik), pertaining to epizoa: containing 
fossil remains, as subsequent to the appearance 
of life {geol.; obs.)’. alTecting animals as an 
epidemic does mankind.— n. an epizootic dis¬ 
ease: (pf.) the science or study of epidemic 
animal diseases. [Gr. epi, upon, zSion, an 
animal.) 

epoch, ip'ok, ip’ohh, ep'ok, n. a point of time 
fixed or made remarkable by some great event 
fi'om which dates are reckoned: the particulgr 
time, used as a point of reference, at which the 


data had the values in question (pstnm.yi a 
planet's hcliocentrio ion^ade at the epoch 
iaatroit.)'. a precise date: a time from which a 
new -state of things dates: an age, geological, 
historical, or other.—^Also (arch.) ap'ooM, — 
adjs. epochal (ep'ok-l), —ep'och-mikiBg, impor¬ 
tant enough to be considered as beginning a 
new age; ep'och-marking. [Gr. epocM — 
epechein, to stop, take up a position— e/k, upon, 
echein, td hold.) 

epode, ep'Bd, it. a kind of lyric poem invmited 
by Archilochus, in which a longer verse is 
followed by a shorter one: the last part of a 
lyric ode, sung after the strophe and antistrophe. 
— adj. epodic (-od'ik). [Gr. epdidos — epi,. on, 
didi, an ode.) 

eponychium, ep-o-nik'i-sm, it. a narrow band.bf 
cuticle over the base of a nail. [Gr. epi, on, 
onyx, onychos, nail.) 

eponym, ep'o-nim, n. one who gives his name to 
something: a hero invented to account for the 
name of a place or people: a character who 
gives a play, etc., its title: a distinguishing 
title.— adj. epon'ymous. [Or. eponymos, epo¬ 
nymous— epi, upon, to, onyma, onoma, a name.) 
epopee, ep’o-pe, epopoeia, ep-o-pi'ya, n. epic poetry: 
an epic poem. [Gr. epopoiid — epos, a word, an 
epic poem, poieein, to make.) 
epopt, ep'opt, n. one initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. [Gr. epoptis — epi, upon, and root 
op-, to see.) 

epos, ep'os, n. the elementary stage of epic poetry: 
an epic poem: a series of events such as are 
treated in epic poetry. [Gr. epos, a word.) 
epoxy, e-pok'si, adj. containing oxygen bound to 
two other atoms, often carbon, which are already 
attached in some way.—epoxy (or expoxide) 
resins, synthetic polymers used as structural 
plastics, surface coatings, adhesives and for 
encapsulating and embedding electronic com¬ 
ponents. 

dpris, (fent. dprise), a-pre, (-prez), (Fr.) capti¬ 
vated, smitten. 

dprouvette, a-proo-vet’, n. an apparatus for testing 
the strength of gunpowder. [Fr. eprouver, 
to try.) 

epsilon, ep-si’hn, n. fifth letter (E, e) of the Greek 
alphabet, short e: as a numeral e' - S, ,e 
SOOO. [Gr. e psUon, bare or mere e.) 
epsomite, ep's^n-it, n. a mineral, hydrated mag¬ 
nesium sulphate (MgS 04 - 7 H| 0 ).—^'som 
Balt(s)', a purgative medicine of like compo¬ 
sition, originally got from the springs a{ EpSom, 
in Surrey—used also in dyeing, etc. 
epuise, (Jem. dpuisde), d-pwi-zS, (Fr.) worn out. 
epulation, ep-u-ia'sh^n, n. feasting. [L. epulari, 
-dtus, to feast.) 

epulis, c-pS'Us, n. a tumour of the gums, either 
benign or malignant, and growing from the 
periosteum of the jaw. [Gr. epi, upon, oahn, 
gqm.) • 

epulotic, ep-6-loi'ik, adj. cicatrising.— it. a cica¬ 
trising medicament. [Gr. epouldtikos — epi, upon, 
ouie, a scar.) 

epurate, ep'u-rdt, v.t. to purify.—it. epuri'tion. 
[Fr. epurer.J 

cpyllion, e-pU'i-sn, n. a poem with some resem¬ 
blance to an epic but shorter. [Gr.; dim. of 
epos, word.) 

Epyornis. Spelling of Aepyornis. 
equable, ek'wa-bi, adj. cVen, uniform: smooth: 
without great variations or extremes: of even tem¬ 
per.— ns. eqiiabirity, e'quableness.— adv. e'quabiy. 
[L. aequabilis—aequare — aequus, equal.) 
equal, e'kwal, adj. identical in quantity: of the 
same value: adequate: in just proportion: fit: 
equable: uniform: equitable: evenly balanced: 
just: equally developed on each side (bat.) — n. 
one of the same age, rank, etc.: equality 
(Spens.) — v.t. to be, or to make, equal to: to 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei'»-m»nf, Ibr certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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rawh dM same level w e'eualtfag: 

iw.r. end >g.p> e'^eellea —eQodisi'tioii, the 
ect of makHW^iiel: etete of being equalised. 
—v.r. e'qadibe, •iiOi to make equal ot uniform: 
to equal (fibs,). — vj. to become equal: to make 
one’s scctfe equal to one’s opponent's.—n. 
aquall'aw, a person or thing that equalises: a 
score that makes both sides alike.— a4i. equali- 
tlr'iaa i-kwol-)t of or pertaining to the equality 
of mankind.— n. one who believes in or favours 
poUt^l and social equality of mankind.— 1 ». 
equaUta'riaatem; equality (e-kwol'i-t(), the con¬ 
dition of being equal: sameness: evenness.— 
adv. equally {e'kwt-li). —a. e'qualness, equality: 
equability.—v.r. cquite', to reduce to an average 
or to a common standard of comparison: to 
state as eqt»l: to regard as equal.—a. equft'tion, 
the act of making equal: a statement of the 
equality of two quantities: reduction to a 
common standard: correction to compensate 
for an error, irregularity, or discrepancy: the 
quantity added for this purpose: a formula 
expressing a chemical action and the propor¬ 
tions of the substances involved.—equal tempera¬ 
ment (see temperament).—eqiul to the occasion, 
fit or able for an emergency; equation of time, 
mean solar time minus apparent solar time, or 
the right ascension of the true sun minus that 
of the mean sun; personal equation, a correction 
to be applied to the reading of an instrument 
on account of the observer’s tendency to read 
too hiph, too low, etc.: any tendency to error 
or prejudice due to personal characteristics for 
which allowance must be made. [L. aegualls, 
equal, aequare, -iium. to make equal— aequus, 
equal.] 

equanimity, e-kwa-niml-ti, e-, n. evenness of mind 
or temper.— adj. equanimous {,i-kwan'i-m»s ).— 
adv. equan'imoualy. [L. aeqmnimitas — aequus, 
equal, animus, the mind.] 

equation. See equal. 

equator, l~kwa't»r, n. an imaginary great circle 
passing round the middle of the globe and equi¬ 
distant from N. and S. poles lobs.): the cor¬ 
responding great circle of another body: the 
imaginary great circle in which the plane of 
the earth’s equator intersects the celestial 
sphere (so called because day and night are 
equal when the sun reaches it): the middle belt 
or line of any globular or nearly globular body 
that has some sort of polarity.— adj. equatoriid 
lek~w9~td’ri-fl, -td', or ek-), of, pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or in the neighbourhoM of 
an equator.— n. a telescope mounted on an 
axis, capable of moving parallel to the equator 
and so following a star in any part of its diurnal 
course.— adv. equato'rially, so as to' have 
motion or direction parallel to the equator. 
[See equal.) 

equerry, ek'wo-ri, ik-wer’i, n, princely stables 
iabs.): an officer thereof: aq official in attend¬ 
ance upon a prince or personage. [Fr. icurie — 
L.L. scdria, a stable.) 

equestrian, l-kwts'tri-an, adJ. pertaining to horse¬ 
manship, or to the Roman order of equiies or 
knights: on horseback.—n. a horseman: a 
performer on horseback:—/em. (sham Fr.) 
equestrienne'.— m. eques'trianism, horsemanship. 
[L. equesUr, equestrts—eques a horseman— 
equus, a horse.) 

equi-, a prefix meaning equal, from L. 

tuquus. — adj. equian'gular, having equal angles 
(equmognlar spiral, a curve whose radius 
vector makes a constant angle with the Ungent 
—thp logarithmic spiral) —it. equiangular'ity.— 
R. and v,t. sqnibal'ance. equipoise.— adj. equi- 
difl'eredt, having equal differences.— n. equi- 
dis'tance.—a4/. equiois'tant, equally distant.— 
auh'. eqnidiB'tently.—odf. equilat'eral (L. latus, 
•arfs, side^ having all sides equal.— n. cqui- 

fiUe,flr; mf, Mr (her); mine; mdic, 


mnl'tiple, a number multiplied by the same 
number as another.— arUs, equbm'tsMt, of equal 
power; eqnipoten'dai, of equal power, eapa- 
bility, potential, or potmtiaU^.—s qui pr o b'- 
aUe, equal in degm of probability.-^n. aqni- 
probaldl'ity.— adJ. e'quivam, having v^vea aUke 
in site and form. 

Equidae, ek'wl-de, n.pl. a family of ungulate 
mammals consisting of the genus Eq'uus (horse, 
ass, tebra) and various fossil forms. [L. equus, 
horse.) 

eqnidiffereid ... to . .. equilateral. See equi-. 
equilibrinm, ek-, ek-wi-llb’ri-»m, n. balance: 
state of even balance: a state in which opposing 
forces or tendencies neutralise each otlwr.— v.t. 
and v.l, equilibrate lek-wi-Kb'rbt, or -lib'rit, or 
-kwiV), to balance: to counterpoise.— ns. equi- 
libri'tion; equU'ibrator (or -Hb'), a balancing 
or stability device, esp. an aeroplane fin; equil'- 
ihrist (or -Ub\ or -W), one who does balancing 
tricks; equilib'rity. (L. aequittbrium — aequus, 
equal, libra, balance.) 
equimultiple. See equi-. 

equine, e', i'kwin, equinal, e-, e-kwin'»l, adj. per¬ 
taining to, or of the nature of, a horse.— ns. 
equinia (/-, e-kwin'i-»), glanders; equin'ity, 
equine nature. (L. equinus — equus, a horse.) 
equinox, ek', ik'wt-noks, n. the time when the 
sun crosses the equator, making the night 
equal in length to the day, about 21st March 
and 23Td Sept.— adj. equinoc'tial, pertaining to 
the equinoxes, the time of the equinoxes, or to 
the r^ions about the equator.— n. the celestial 
equator or equinoctial line. — adv. equinoc'tially, 
in the direction of the equinox.—equinoctial 
gales, high ^1^ popularly supposed to prevail 
about the times of the equinoxes—the belief 
is unsupported by observation. [L. aequus, 
equal, nox, noctls, night.) 

equip, i-kwip', v.t. to lit out: to furnish with 
everything needed :—pr.p. equipp'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. equipped'.— n. equipage lek'wi-pdj), that 
with which one is equipped (arch.): apparatus 
required for any operation, e.g. making tea 
larch.): a carriage and attendants: retinue.— 
v.t. lobs.) to equip.— n, equip'ment, the act of 
equipping: the state of being equipped: things 
used in equipping or furnishing: outfit. (Fr. 
iquiper, prob. O.N. skfpa, to set in order, skip, 
a ship; partly influenced by confusion with L. 
equus, horse.) 

dquipe, S-kep, (Fr.) in motor-racing and other 
sport, a team. 

equipoise, ek'wi-poiz, n. a state of balance: a 
counterpoise.— v.t. to balance; to counterpoise. 
(L. aequus, equal, and poise.) 
equiptdiimt, €-, e-kwi-pol'ent, adj. having equal 
power or force; equivalent.— n. an equivalent. 
— ns. equipoll'ence, equipoH'ency. [L. aequus, 
equal, pollins, pollentis, pr.p. of pollere, to 
be strong, able.) 

equiponderate, e-, e-kwi-pon'ebr-St, v.l. to be 
equal in weight: to balance.— adj. equal in 
weight.— n. equipon'derance.— adJ. equipon'- 
derant. [L. aequus, equal, pondus, ponderls, 
weight.) 

equipotent. . . to .. . equiprobability. Seeaqui-. 
Equisetum, ek-wi-s€'t»m, n. the only surviving 
genus of the family Equisetfi'ceae, constituting 
the Equisetf'nae or Equisetd'les, a class of pteri- 
dophytes, stiff herbaceous plants with almost 
leafless articulated and whorled stems and 
branches—also horse-tail. — adJs. equisctfi'ceous; 
equisdt'ic; equisft'itorm. [L. equus, a horse, 
seta, a bristle.) 

equitation, ek-wi-tS'sksn, n. the art of riding on 
horseback.—od/r. eq'uitant, riding: straddling, 
overlapping: of leaves, folded lengthwise over 
succeeding leaves. (L. equitSre, to ride— 
equus, a horse.) 

,/br: mhte; mobH,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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•quity. eH-wt-ti, ir. rigbt as founded on the hiws 
of nature: motal justice, of which laws arc the 
imperfhct expression; the spirit of justice 
edUch enables us to interpret laws nghtly; 
fairness: an equitable right: tlw value of 
property inf excess of any charges upon it iU.S.)i 
(in pi.) ordinary shares: (with cap.) British 
actors’ trade*uHion.—odV. eq'uitablc, possessing 
or showing or in accordance with equity: held 
or exercised in equity.— a. eq'uitablencM.— adv. 
cq'uitably. [O.Fr. equiti —L. aequItSs, •Stis — 
aequus, equal.] 

equivalent, l~kwiv’a~bnl, adj. equal in value, 
power, meaning, etc.: interehani^able: of like 
combining value (ckem.).—». a thing equivalent: 
an equivalent weight (cArm.).—ns. eqniv'aknce, 
equiv 'alency. — adv. cquiv 'alently.—equivalent 
weight (ehem.), that weight which displaces or 
combines with or otherwise represents a standard 
unit—atomic weight, or atomic weight divided 
by valence. [Fr.,—L. aequus, equal, valins, 

Valentis, pr.p. of valere, to be worth.] 
equivalve. See equi-. 

equivocal, i-kwiv'a-kl, ad}, capable of meaning 
two or more things: of doubtful meaning: 
capable of a double explanation: suspicious: 
questionable.— adv. equiv'ocally.— n. eqniv'ocal* 
ness.— v.i. equiv'ocSte, to use equivocal or 
doubtful words in order to mislead.— ns. 
equivocg'tion; cquiv'oc&tor.—a<(i. cquiv'ocatory, 
containing or characterised by equivocation.— 
ns. equivoke, equivoque {ek'wi-v6k), an equi¬ 
vocal expression; equivocation: a quibble; a 
pun. [L. aequus, equal, and vox, vdeis, the voice, 
a word.] 

er, ur, inter}, expressing hesitation. 

-er, ~9r, suff. marks the agent (person or thing) 
designating persons according to occupation 
(e.g. writer), or place of abode (e.g. Londoner) 
(O.E. -ere): Some similar words, e.g. grocer, 
officer, arc from Fr. -/er (L. -arius). 
era, i’rs, n. a series of years reckoned from a 
particular point, or that point itself: an im¬ 
portant date; an age: a main division of geo¬ 
logical time. [L.L. aera, a number, orig. 
counters, pieces of copper used in counting, pi. 
of aes, copper.] 

eradiate, I-, e-r&'dl-at, v.t. and v.i. to shoot out 
like a ray of light.—n. e'radii'tion. [L. e-, from, 
radius, a ray.] 

eradicate, i-rad’i-kat, v.t. to pull up by the roots: 
to root out: to extirpate.— ad}, erad'icable.— 
ad}, erad'icited, rooted up: of a tree, or part 
of a tree, torn up by the roots (Aer.).— n. eradicA'- 
tion, the act of eradicating; state of being 
eradicated.— ad}, erad'icfitive, serving to eradi¬ 
cate or drive thoroughly away.— n. erad'icitor, 
[L. iradicare, -dtum, to root out— i, from, 
radix, -ids, a root.] 

erase, i-rSz', v.t. to mb or scrape out: to efface: 
to destroy.— ad}. erA'sable.— ad}, erased', rubbed 
out: effaced: torn off, so as to leave jagged 
edges (her.).—ns. erft'ser, one who, or that 
which, erases, as Ink-eraser; eiA'sion (sfun), 
eraae'ment, era'sure (-zAar), the act of erasing: 
a rubbing out; scraping away; the place where 
something written has been rubbed out. [L. 
erddere — i, from, rddire, raaan, to scrape.] 
Erastian, e-ras'ti-sn, -ty^n, n. a follower of 
Thomas Erastus (1524-83), a Swiss physician, 
who denied the cnurch the right to inflict ex- 
communication and disciplinary penalties: one 
who would subordinate the church jurisdiction 
to the state—a position not held by Erastus at 
all.—adl- relating to the Erastians or their doc¬ 
trines.—R. Eras'tianism, control of church by 
state. 

Erato, er'a-rd, n. the Muse of amatory lyric 
poetry. [Gr. EratS.J , 

erbium, dr'bi-sm, n. a rare metal (Er; at. numb. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eV»-nunt 


6«), found m gadoumte, at TVterby, near 
Stockholiii.. 

erdgeist, Srt-gist, (Oer.) earthrspirit. 
ere, dr,' adv., prep, and eon}, b^ore.— advs. ««- 
long', ere kmg, btfore long: soon; ecenow', 
ere now, before this time; erewhiie', formerly: 
some time before. EO<£. dr; cf. Du. eer.] 
ere. Same as ear (2). 

Erebus, et’i-bss, (myth.) n. die dark and gloomy 
cavern between earth and Hades: the lower 
world, hell. [L.,—Cr. Erebos.) 
erect, i-rekt’, ad}, upright: directed upward: 
right end up, not mverted: not decumbent 
(hot.); turgid and raised (foo/.).—<v.r. to set 
upright: to set erect: to set at ri^t ani^: 
to raise: to build: to exalt: to establish.— 
adj. erect'ed.— ns. erect'er, ereet'or, one who, 
or that which, erects or raises; a muscle which 
assists in erecting a part or an organ: an attach¬ 
ment to a compound microscoim for making 
.the image erect instead of inverted.— ad}. 
crect'ile (-il), that may be erected.— ns. erectility 
(e-, e-rek-til'i-ti); erec'tion. act of erecting: 
state of being erected: exaltation: anything 
erected: a building of any kind.—odl. crect'ive, 
tending to erect.— adv. erect'ly.—n. erect'aess. 
[L. erigfre, erectum, to set upright—«, from, 
regire, to direct.] 

eremacausis, er-i-me-ko'sis, (chem.) n. very slow 
oxidation. (Gr. erema, quiet!/, slowly, kausis, 
burning— kaieln, to burn.] 
cremic, e-re'mik, ad}, belonging to deserts. (Gr. 
erimikos — erimid, desert, solitude.] 
eremite, er'i-mit, n. a recluse who lives apart, 
esp. from religious motives: a hermit.— ad}s. 
ereml'tal, eremitic (-mit’ik), -d.—n. er'emitism. 
(L.L. erimita —Gr. erimites — eremos, desert.] 
e re nata, e re nd't», a ra nd'ta, (L.L.) from the 
circumstances arisen, according to the exigencies 
of the case. 

erepsin, e-rep'sin, n. 'an enzyme of the small 
intestine, acting upon casein, gelatine, etc. (L. 
iripire, ireptum — i, from, rapire, to snatch.] 
erethism, er'e-thizm, n. excitement or stimulation 
of an organ: abnormal irritability.— ad}s. 
erethis'mic, erethis'tic, crethit'ic. [Gr. ere- 
thismos.) 

Erewhon, er'e-(h)won, n. the imaginary country of 
Samuel Butler's satirical Utopian romances 
Erewhon (1872) and Erewhon Revisited (IMl). 
— n. and ad}. Erewhd'nian. (Formed from 
nowhere spelt backwards.] 
erfadr/, (5. Afr.) n. a garden plot or small piece 
or ground:— pi. er'ven. (Du.; cf, O.E. erfe, 
inheritance.] 

erg, urg, it. the unit of work in the centimetre- 
gramme-second system—that is, the quantity of 
work done when the point of operation of a 
force of one dyne is allowed to move one centi¬ 
metre in the direction of the force.— ns. cr'go- 
gram, a record by ergograph; er'gograph, an 
instrument for measuring and recording mus¬ 
cular work; ergom'eter, an instrument for 
measuring work done; ergonom'ics, study of 
man in relation to his working environment; 
adaptation of machines and general conditions 
to fit the individual so that he may work at 
maximum efficiency; ergon'omist; crgopho'bia, 
morbid dislike of work.—erg'-nine', erg'-tea', 
etc., an erg multiplied by ten to the power nine, 
ten, etc. (Gr. ergon, work.] 
ergatas, dr'g»-tez, ergate, lir'gd/, ns. a worker ant, 
an undeveloped female.— ns. ergatan'dromorph 
(Gr. androntorphos, of male form), an ant com¬ 
bining characters of males and workers; erga- 
tan'er (ur-gs-td'ner, -td'ner; Gr. tmdr, man), a 
worker-like wingless male ant; ergatoc'racy 
(Gr. kratos, power), rule by the workers; 
ergatogyne (-fi'ni; Gr. gynS, woman), a worker- 
like wingless female mt.~ad}. er'gatoid, worker- 
: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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Hke, w^isteka fewt Mxaailly peiftct.-^. w'lsto- WMh« IL. #. from, rddire, rOmm, to 

meipk, ui ercutoid uit.—arMtomotph'ie. cnaw.} 

IQr. trgatia, workmuv—«rfoA, work.] Erodiaiii, e^d'dham, n. th« stofkVbill genus of 

Wfo. dr gg, mAt. therdbre, used to intro- tlw gwenium femily. [Gr. erd^os, a heron.] 
dace the coadusion of a syllogism.—r.l. er'go- erogenic, erogenous. See Eras, 
tise, ‘in, to wrangle. IL. ergd. thmefore.] Eras, dr'os (though the initial E is short in Gr.), 
erMk, ar~fod‘ikt at(f. pertaining to the probe- er’oa, er'df. n. the Greek love-god, identified by 

bility that in a system any state will occur again, the Romans with jCupid: a minor planet dis- 

-^ff. ergodic'ity (-dfs'). {Gr. ergon, work, Aodor, covered in 1898, notable for its near approach to 

way.] the earth.— iuU> erotic (e^ot'lk), -d, pertaining 

orgognun, ergonomicB,etc. Seewg. to sexual love; amatory: amorous.—n. an 

ergon, dr'gon, er'gon, (Gr.) work, business. amatoiy poem or composition.—n.p/. eiot'ica, 

ergot, dr'M.', n. a disease of grasses (esp. rye) and erotic hteratura.—ns. erot'icism (sizm), amorous 

sedges due to Clavicepz purpurea: a seed so temperament or habit: erotism; er'otism, sexual 

diseased.—n. ergos'terol, an unsatuiated sterol desire: the manifesUtions of sex in its widest 

got from ergot.—v.t. er'gotise, -ixe, to affect application.— md- erotogenic {er-ai^d-Jen'ik), ero- 

with ergot or with ergotism.—n. er'gmism, to^noua (o^'), less correctly erogeu'ic, erog'en- 

ppisoning caused by eating bread made of rye ous, productive oferotic desire or gratification.— 

diseased with ergot. (Fr.] ns. erdtomi'nia, morbid sexual passion; erSto- 

aric, er'Ik, n. the blood-fine paid by a murderer mi'niac. [Gr. Erds, -dtos.j 
to his victim's family in old Irish law.—^Also eroatrate, i-ros'trSt, (hot.) adj. bcakless. (L. i, 
er'iach, er'ick. [Ir. e/r/c.) from, rdstrum, a beak.] 

Erica, er‘i-k», n. the heath genus.— adjs. erica- erotema, er-d-li'ma, croteme, er'o~tim, erotesis, 
ceous (er-l'kS'shzs), belonging to plants of the er-d-te'sis, ns. a rhetorical question.— adl. ero- 
genusErica, or its family Erici'ceae; heathlike; tetic i-tet'ik), interrogatory. [Gr. erdiima, 
er'icoid, with heatherlike leaves. [L.,—Gr. erOtesis — erdtaein, to question.] 

erelki, heath.] erotic, erotism, etc. See Eros. 

Erigeron, e-rij'a-ron, n. the flea-bane genus of err, nr, v./. to wander (arch.): to wander from the 
composites. (Gr. irlgerdn, groundsel—#r/, right way (arcA.): to go astray (arcA.): to miss 
early, gerdn, old.] the mark: to be inaccurate: to make a mistake: 

erin^. Same as eryngo. to sin:— pr.p. erring (fir'ing or er’lng): pa.t. and 

erinite, er'l-nit, n. a basic arsenate of copper pa.p. erred (drd).— adjs. err'able (cr'; o&.t.), 
found in Cornwall and Ireland. [Erin, Ireland.] capable of erring; errant (cr'rar), wandering: 
Erinys.e-ri'nfs, n. aFury:—Erinyes(e-r/n'i-j’z). roving: quixotic: thorough (oAr.; cf. arrant): 
(Gr. Erinps, pi. Erinfiis.] erring.— n. a knight-errant.— adv. err'antly.— 

erio-, er-i-d-,- 0 -, in composition, wool, fibre.— ns. n. err'entry, an errant or wandering state: a 
Eriocaulon {-S-kd'hn; Cr. kauhs, stalk), the rambling about like a knight-errant.— cujj. erra'- 
pipewort genus, giving name to the Eriocaul- tic, wandering: having no certain course: not 
(on)i'ceae, a family of monocotyledons, akin to stationary: irregular, capricious, irregular or 
the Bromelias; EriSden'dron (Gr. dcmfron, tree), unpredictable in behaviour.—n. a wanderer: an 
the silk-cotton genus of trees; eriometer erratic block or boulder.— adj. errat'ical.— adv. 
(-om'ar-ar; Or. metron, measure), an optical errat'ically.— n. errt'tum, an error in writing or 
instrument for measuring small diameters, of printing, esp. one noted in a list in a book (pi. 
fibres, etc.; Eriophorum (-o/'ar-am; Gr. pharos, errA'ta).—a4/. err'ing, wandering (arcA.): stray¬ 
carrying), the cotton-grass or cotton-sedge ing from the truth or right conduct.—n. wander- 
genus.— adj. eriophorous (-o/’»r-»s), very cottony, ing (arch.) : straying (arch.): making mistakes.— 
(Gr. erion, wool.] adv. err'ingly.— adj. erroneous (i~ro'ni-»s), erring: 

eristic, -al, er-is'tik, -al, adj. of or pertaining to full of error: wrong: mistaken: wandering, 
controversy or disputatious reasoning. [Gr. straying (arch.). — adv. crrd'neously.— ns. errS'- 
eristlkos — eris, strife.] neousness; error (er'ar), wandering, winding 

erk, Srk, (airmen’s slang) n. an aircraftsman, course (arch.): deviation from the right way 
[From airk, for aircraftsman.] (arcA.): mistaken opinion: difference between a 

cri-khig, urV-klng, n. for German ertkonig, wUch quantity obtained by observation and the true 
was a mistranslation (alder-king) of the Danish value: a blunder or mistake: wrong-doing: 
ellerkonge (for elverkonge, king of the elves). err'oriat.—erratic block, a mass of rock trans- 
enwlin, kr’me^lin, n. arch, for ermine. ported by ice and deposited at a distance. (L. 

ermine, ur’mln, n. the stoat: a white fuf, the errare, to stray; cog. with Ger. irren, and irre, 
stoat’s winter coat in northern lands, used for astray.] 

the robes of judges and magistrates with the errand, er’znd, n. a verbal message (arch.): a 
black uil-tip (or an imitation) attached.— adj. mission (arch.): a commission to say or do 
er'nrin^ adorned with erminp. [O.Fr. ermine something usually involving a short journey: (in 
(Fr. hermine), perh. from L. (mOs) Armenius, lit. pi.) marketing (dial.). —err'and-boy, -girl.—a 
(mouse) of Armenia, whence it was brought to fool’s errand, a sleevdess errand, a futile journey; 
Rome; but aec. to some from O.H.G. harmin make an errand, to invent a reason for going; 
(Ger. hermelin), ermine-fur.] once (yince, ance) errand (Scot.), for the express 

era, an old spelling (Mf/r.) of earn. purpose and nothing else; run errands, to be 

erae, km, n. the eagle. (O.E. earn; cf. O.N. dm, sent to convey messages or perform small pieces 
Du. arend.J of business. (O.E. rrende; O.N. eyrindi; prob. 

erne, krn (Spens.). flame as earn (3). yearn. conn, with Goth. Sirus, O.N. drr, a messenger.] 

Ernie, ir'iri, n. the elratronic machine which picks, errhine, er'in, adj. and n. sternutatory. (Gr. 
by methods that- allow full scope for chance, errinon — en, in, rhis, rhinos, the nose.] 

number* to be used as winning numbers on era, drs, n. the bitter vetch. [Fr.,—L. ervum.] 
promium bonds. [Abbreviation of electronic ersatz, zr-zats’, er', n. a substitute: a supplemen- 
random number indicator equipment.] tary reserve from which waste can be made good 

eroite, e-rdd", v.t. to eat Sway, wear away: to (mil.). — adj. substitute: fake. [Ger.] 
form by wearing ayray.—adjs. erfi'ded, erase E^, ers, urs, n. the name given by Lowland 
i-rSt'), irregularly notched as if bitten.— adj. Scots to the language of the people of the West 

and n. erd'ient, caustic.-^n. erosion (-rS’zhin), Highlands, as being of Irish origin; now some- 
eating away, wearing down: the denuding action times used for Irish Gaelic, as opposed to 

of weathering, water, ice, wind, etc. (geol.) — adj. Scottish Gaelic. [Variant of Irish.] 

. Jltie,Jdr; mi, hgy (her); mine; mdte, /Sr; mkte; moSn,fiSbt; Men (then) 
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cnt, first, adv. at first: fonneriy.— ads. mt'> 
whila. erstaiiUa'. formerly.— a^. former. (O.E. 
Mrest, Buperi. of Ar. See ere.] 
embeemt, er-db4>es'»ta, adl- growing red: 
blushing.—f-fu. embesc'ence, enibm'ency; ero- 
besc'ite, the mineral bomite. [L, ir$ibiscire, to 
grow red; see mbescent, ruby.] 
eruciform. e-rSd'st-fSrm, atfl- like a cateipiilar. 
[L. irUca, caterpillar, fSrma, form.] 
emct, i-ndct', eructate, St, vs.t. to belch out, as 
wind from the stomBch.^R. emctk'tion (^). 
[L. iructSre, Stum —d, from, ructSre, to belch 
forth.) 

erudite, er'db-dit, S-, a4i. learned.—n. a learned 
person.— adv. er'uditely.—n. enidi'tion, state of 
being learned: knowledge gained by study: 
learning, esp. in literature. [L. eruditus, irudire,^ 
irudttum, to free from rudeness— i, from, rudis, 
rude.] 

erupt, i-rupt', v.l. to break out or through, as a 
volcano.— n. erup'tion, a breaking or bursting 
forth; that which bursts forth: a breaking out 
of spots on the skin: the action of a volcano.— 
adjs. erup'tional; erupt'ive, breaking forth: 
attended by or producing eruption: produced 
by eruption.— n. erupt'iveness. [L. erumpire, 
erupium — e, from, rumpire, to break.] 
cryngo, e-ring'go, n. the candied root of sea-hoily: 
the plant itself (F.ryngium), a superficially 
thistie-like umbellifer. [Cr. eryngos.] 

Erysimum, er-is’l-msm, n. the treacle-mustard 
genus of Cruciferae. [Latinised from Gr. 
erf Simon, hedge-mustard.] 
erysipelas, er-i-sip'i-hs, n. an inflammatory 
disease, generally in the face, marked by a 
bright redness of the skin.— atO. erysipelatous 
i-eVs-tas). 


isSap’iH- to f'*® oneself from; to pass 
out of dangr''o"t: to evade, elude,—v./. to 
come off orP® ffirough in safety: to emerge 
into or gain®®*^®*"* to ^®®‘ to slip out: to 
issue: to ®®t of escaping: a means of 

escaping: ^t: flight from reality: an outlet: 
a leakage] 
sion: i 
venial oti 


person i 
plant mg 
providiri 
agreera^ 
party 
— ns. ( 
mischid 
escape! 
escape 
prison 
escapd 
wheels 


accidental or inadvertem emis- 
:burst: a sally: a^pjank (o6s.): a 
(oAs.); a transgression (cbs.): a 
ing that has escaped, esp. a garden 
ining itself wild.— aiU. of literature, 
from reality; of a clause in an 
hing the conditions under which a 
ed of obligation.— adi- eBGap'aMe. 
ifs-k»-pad'), an escape (orck.): a 
adventure; escapado (-dWd), an 
-doer: an escapade (Sp. escapada)', 
ine who has escaped, e.g. from 
J. escape'bss.— ns, escape'ment, an 
art of a timepiece connecting the 

_ci with the pendulum or balance, and 

aliowinit tooth to escape at each vibration: the 
ciearan 'in a pianoforte between the string and 
the hafner after it has struck the string, while 
theke'S held down; escSp'ism; escip'ist, one 
who !<ks escape, esp. from reality.—Also adj. 

_ii;r.iscaporogist; escapol'ogy, the study of 

metKls escape from any sort of constraint 
or mhnement and the putting into practice 
of cse methods: {loosely) escapism.—escape 
meAnism {psych.), a mental process by which 
orevades the unpleasant; escape valve, a valve 
tcict steam, etc., escape when wanted; escape 
t^l, the wheel that the pallets act upon in a 
^ck. [O.Fr. escaper (Fr, ichapper) —L.L, 
K cappfi, (lit) out of one’s cape or cloak.] 
iCargot, es-kar-go, (Fr.) a snail, 
icarmouche, e-skiir'mobsh, {obs.) n. a skirmish. 
[Fr.] 


[Gr.; prob.—root of erythros, red, 

pella, skin.] 

erythema, er-i-the’ma, n. redness of the skin.— 
adjs. erythemat'ic, crythem'atous. [Gr. ery- *c*t®l*, es-ka-rok -rot, n. a broad-leaved, non- 
thema — erythainein, to redden — erythros, red.] curly endive. [Fr.] . 

erythr(o)-, er-ith-r{6)-, in composition, red.—ns. is-karp , v.t. to make into a scarp or 

Erythri'na, the kaffir-boom genus of Papiliona sudden slope.—n. a scarp or steep slope: the 


ceae, tropical and subtropical trees with brillian 
red flowers; eryth'rism, red colouring, esi 
exceptional or abnormal; eryth'rite, a reddii 
hydrous arsenate of cobalt.— adj. erythrlt'ic." 
ns. eryth'rocyte (Gr. kytos, case), a red bird 
corpuscle; erythromycin {-mi'sin\ Gr. myt^, 
fungus), an antibiotic similar to penicillin; ty- 
thropoiesis {-poiSs'is', Gr. poiesis, makfg), 
formation of red blood cells. [Gr. eryttos, 
red.] 

erziehungsroman, er-tse'ddngs-ro-man' (»er.). 
Same as bildungsroman. 

es, es, n. the nineteenth letter of the alhabet 
(S, s); anything of that shape.—Also es? 
escalade, es-ka-lad', n. the scaling of the wnls of a 
fortress by means of ladders.—Also Icalft d6 
(for Sp. escalada). — v.t. to scale: to munt and 
enter by means of ladders.— v.i. e8'4lnt®t to 
ascend, descend, on an escalator: trincrease 
rapidly in scale or intensity.—Als'. v./.—n. 
escal&'tion.—n. es'calhtor, a moving ^ircase.— 
escalator clause, a clause in an agreeveiu allow¬ 
ing for adjustment up or down a^rding to 
change in circumstances, as in coswf material 
in a work contract or in cost of livim m a wage 
agreement. [Fr.,—Sp. cscaladtf—fscala, a 

ladder—L. srd/o.] / 

escalier, es-ka-lya, (Fr.) staircase; pcalier derobe 
{da-ro-bfi), private staircase. / 

Escallonia, es-kal-fm'i-a, a South Anerican genus 
of shrubs of the Saxifrage family [EscaUon, the 
discoverer.] L „ j. 

escallop, is-kal'ap, n. a variant /f scailiy.—™./. 
escall'oped {her.), covered witl^allop-shclls. 
escalop. A variant of escallop q scallop except in 
heraldry. , . 

escamotage, es-ka-mo-tazh, (F») juggling. 


side of the ditch next the rampait {fort.). — n. 
escarp'ment, the precipitous side of a hill or rock: 
escarp. [Fr. escarper, to cut down steep, from 
root of scarp.] 

eschalot. See shallot. 

eschar, es'kdr, n. a slough or portion of dead or 
disorganised tissue, esp. an artificial slough 
produced by caustics.— adj. escharot'ic, tending 
to form an eschar: caustic.—n. a caustic sub¬ 
stance. [L.,—Gr. eschara, a hearth, mark of a 
bum.] 

eschatology, es-ka-tol'a-ji, {theol.) n. the doctrine 
of the last or final things, as death, judgment, the 
state after death.— adjs. eschatoiog'ic, -al.—n. 
eschatol'ogist. (Gr. eschatas, last, logos, a dis¬ 
course.] 

escheat, is-chet', n. property that falls to the 
feudal lord or to the state for want of an heir, 
or by forf(jlture: plunder, gain {obs,', Spens. 
excheat').— v.t. to confiscate.— v.i. to fall to the 
lord of the manor or the state.— adj. escheat'- 
able.— ns. escheat'age, escheat'ment; escheat'or, 
an official who wattdied over escheats. [O.Fr. 
eschete—escheoir (Fr. echoir) —L. ex, from, 
cadere, to fall.) 

eschew, is-chob’, v.t. to shun.; to flee from {obs.): 
to abstain from. [O.Fr. eschever; cog. with 
Ger. scheuen, to shun.] 

Eschscholtzia, e-sholt’si-a, n. a genus of Papavera- 
ceae. including the Californian poppy, a showy 
garden annual. [J. F-. von Eschscholu, a mem¬ 
ber of the expedition that discovered the plant in 
1821 .] 

esclandre, es-klaSr', n. notoriety: any un¬ 
pleasantness. [Fr.,—L. scandalum.] 

escoiar, es-kd-ldr’, n. an Atlantic and Southern 
fish of spectacled appearance. (Sp., scholar.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccei)ed syllables: ei'a-mant ; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



Mcopsttt, Hi carbine. ISp. 

escopefa.] \ 

earoit. fs'kdrt, n. a person or srsons, ship or 
ships, etc., accompanying anotC ©r others for 
protection, guidance, or mereitcourtesy: an 
armed guard: a man who aceomhics a woman 
on an evening out: a memberr cn aircraft 
crew whose duty is to look after CHren tra\'el< 

ling alone: attendance.—Also w as atlf. _ 

y.t. escort', to attend as escort.—o£cort'age._ 

escort carrier, a small aircraft>canr for 
escorting naval convoys or in suppoibf militarv 
landings. [Fr. escorte —^It. scoria- 
guide—L. ex, out, corrigire, to set 
escot, es-kot', iShak.) v.t. to pay for, 

[O.Fr. estoter, escot, a tax; of Gmi 
scot (1), shot (2).] 

eacribaDO, &-skre-ba-nS, (Sp.) a notai. 
escribe, i-skrib‘, v.t. to describe (e.g. a 
as to touch one side externally, 
(produced) internally. (L. out of. s] 
write.) 

escritoire, es-kri-twar', n. a writing-d( 


vgere, to 
t.) 

intam. 
igin; cf. 


gte) so 
others 
<ire, to 


- ^adl. 

escritd'rial. [Fr. escritoire —^L.L. scripkium— 
L. scribfre, scriptum, to write.) , 

escroc, es~kr6, (Fr.) a swindler, 
escroll, escrol, es-kroi', n. an escrow: a^roll 
(her.}. — n, escrow (es-krS'), a deed in thewnds 
of a third party, to take effect when a consion 
is fulfilled. (A.Fr. escroete, escroe\ see bLii 
scrow.) ^ 

escuage, n. scutage. [A.Fr.; see scut*.] 

escudo, es-kSd'dd, it. a coin or currency unir ' 
various kinds, in Portugal one milreis. [Pi 
and Sp., shield.) 

Eaculapian. See Aesculapianc 
eanilent, es’ku-iant, adj. eatable: fit to be used fi 
lood by man.—n. something that is eatable. [L 
esculentus, eatable— esca, food— edire, to eat.) 


esoteric Buddhism (see theosophy). [Gr. esdterl- 
kos — esdterd, comp, of esd, elsd, within.] 
espada, es-p&<lha, (Sp.) a sword: a matador, 
espadrille, es-pe-driV, it. a rope-Soled shoe. [Fr.,.r- 
Prov. e^rdiUo — espart, esparto.) 
espagnolettc, es-pan-yd-let', it. the fastening of 
a French.) window. [Fr., dim. of espagnol, 
Spanish 

espalier, es-paVy»r, n. a lattice-work of wood to 
train trees on: a fruit-tree trained on stakes: a 
row of trees so trained (obs.). — v.t. to train as an 
espalier. [Fr.,—It. spalUera, a support for the 
shoulders— spalla, a shoulder; cf. epaulet.) 
esparto, es-pSr'td, n. a strong grass (Stipa tena- 
clssima, and others) grown in Spain, N. Africa, 
etc., and used for making paper, baskets, cor- 
^dage, etc. [Sp.,—>-L. spartum —Gr. spartan, a 
kind of rope.) 

especial, is-prsfi'f, at//, special: particular: princi¬ 
pal; distinguished.— adv. espec'ially.—in es¬ 
pecial, in particular. [O.Fr.,—L. specialls — 

species, species.) 

esperance, es'p»r-»ns, (Shak.) n. hope. (Fr. 
espirance —L. spirare, to hope.) 

Esperanto, es-p»r~an'ld, it. an auxiliary interna¬ 
tional language devised by Dr Zamenhof. pub¬ 
lished 1887.—^Also adj. —n. Esperan’titt, a speaker 
of Esperanto. [The inventor's pseudonym, the 
hoping one.) 
espial. Sec espy. 

espiigle, es-pe-eg'l’, adj. roguish, ftolicsome: 
arch.— n. espidg'lerie, roguishness: frolicsome¬ 
ness. [Fr.,—Ger. Eulenspiegel; see owl.) 
espionage, es-pyon-azh’, es‘pi-»-niJ, es-pi's-nij, n. 
spying: use of spies. [Fr. espionner — espion, a 
spy.) 

esplanade, es-pl»-nad\ it. a level space between a 
citadel and the first houses of the town; any 
level space for walking or driving in. [Fr.,—Sp. 


escutcheon, es-kuch’en, it. a shield on which a coat Kesplanada—L. expianare—ex, out, planus, flat.) 


of arms is represented: a family shield: the part 
of a vessel’s stern bearing her name: a shield- 
shaped object or ornament, etc., as a shield over 
a keyhole.— adj. escutch'eonM, having an 
escutcheon.—a blot on the escutchmn, a stain on 
one’s good name; escutcheon of pretence, an 
escutcheon placed with the arms of an heiress 
in the centre of her husband’s coat. [O.Fr. 
eicuehon —L. scBtum, a shield.) 
esemplastic, es-em-pias'tik, adj- unifying.—it. 
esem'plaay (es~em'ple-si), the unifying power of 
imagination. IGr. es, into, hen (neut.), one, 
plastikos, moulding.) 
esile. Same as eisel (1). 

esker, esk'er, (geol.) it. a kame, or ridge of gravel 
and sand laid down by a subglacial stream or one 
which issues, from a retreating glacier. [Ir. 
eiscir, a ridge.) 

Eskimo, es'ki-mo, it. and ad), one of a people 
inhabiting arctic America with its islands, Green¬ 
land, and the nearest Asiatic coast: their lan¬ 
guage:— pi. Es'kimo, -s.—^EaMimo dog, one of a 
bre^ of powerful dogs, with a double coat of 
hair, widely distributed in the Arctic regions, 
and indispensable for drawing sledges: Eskimo 
roil (canoeing), a complete roll-over under water. 
(Said by Or Rink to be from an Indian word 
meaning eaters of raw flesh.) 
esloin, csloync, es~k>in'. See eloin. * 

eane, es'nl, (hist.) it. a domestic slave in O.E. 
times. [O.E.) 

enmey, es'na-sl, (ohs.) it. the eldest daughter’s 
right of first choice in dividing an inheritance. 
[O.Fr. atsneeee (Fr. alnesse).] 
esophagas. U.S. spelling of oesophagus, 
esoteric, es-d-ier’ik, adj. inner; secret: myster¬ 
ious: taught to a select few—opp. to exoteric 
(phlh). — MV. CBoter'icallyk—its. esoter'icism- (-/- 
izm), esoterism (es^t'»r-izm), the holding of 
esoteric o|rinions; es'otery, secret doctrine.— 


|spousc, is-powz', v.t. to give or take in marriage 
r bethrothal: to take upon oneself or embrace, 
s a cause.— ns. csptws'al, the act of espousing or 
frothing: the taking upon oneself, as a cause: 
/.) a contract or mutual promise of marriage: 
wedding: a formal betrothal; espous'er. 

espouser (Fr. ipouser) —L. sponsdre, to 
oth— spondere, sponsum, to vow.) 
espIsBo, es‘pres'o, it. a form of coffee-making 
ine giving high extraction under pressure; 
'co^ so made.—Also adj-, esp. of a type of 
conk bar. [It., pressed.] 
esprif^s-pry, it. wit, liveliness.—esprit de corps 
(es-p|da kor). regard for the honour of the body 
to wikh one belongs: loyalty of a member to 
the wbic: esprit fort (for), a free-thinker. [Fr. 


esprit, 
esprit 
goblin, 
espy,«. 
catch : 
pectedly 
espied'; 
act of esi 
spy.) 

Esquimau, 
French s| 
esquire, es-t 
or shield-1 
(arch.): a 
next below 
escort: a 


irit, de, of, corps, body, fort, strong.) 
let, es-pre ,fo~le, (Fr.) a mischievous 

v.t. to watch: to see at a distance: to 
it of: to observe: to discover unex- 
■pr.p. cepy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
•d pers. sing, espies'.—n. ospi'al, the 
observation. [O.Fr. espier; see 

ki-mo (pi. Esquimaux, es'ki-mdz), a 
ng of Eskimo. 

sometimes es', n. orig. a squire 
,rer; an attendant on a knight 
[ded proprietor: a title of dignity 
knight: a gentleman acting as 
' title of respect in addressing 


letters. [O.Fi\esqv/er (Fr. icityer) —L. scuiarlus 
— scutum, a sh^.] 
esquisse, «-*«, Vr.) sketch, outline, 
ess, es, see es.—«llar of esses, a chain of links 
(also written SS)\n the form of the letter S, worn 
by various dignitq-ies. 


essay, es'a, n. an . 
first draft (arch.): 


fate, far; mg, hur (her); mine,' mate, fdr; mate; mo3n,fabt\dhen (then) 


tempt: a tentative effort: a 
trial (arch.): an experiment 
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(ordk.): a written oompoiitkMi leu elabwite 
tbaa • treatise.—v.r. enafS to try: to attnapti 
to make experiment ofXorek.):—:pr.p. oh^'im; 

pa. t. and pa.p. essayed'.— ns. eseay'er; ess'ayist, 
one who dtsays: a writer of essays; essayette', 
a little essay.— <uUs. ess'ayMi; csaayia tie. 
[O.Fr. essal—L. exaglum, weighing—exoyAw, 
to try, examine.} 

esse, es'l, n. actual existence: essence.—in^ esse, 
in existence, opposed to in posse, in potentiality. 
(L. esse, to be.] 

eesaoce, es‘>na, n. the inner distinctive nature of 
anything: the qualities which make any object 
what it is: a being: an alcoholic solution of a 
volatile or essential oil: a perfume of such com- 
position: the extracted virtues of any drug: a 
liquid having the properties of the substance 
ftom which it is got.— at(J. essential (is-, es- 
en’shi), relating to, constituting, or containing 
the essence: necessary to the existence of a 
thing: indispensable or Important in the 
highest degree: highly rectifled: pure: of e.g.’ 
disease, having no known cause.— n. some¬ 
thing necessary: a leading principle.— n. 
essentiality {is-en-shi-fU’l-ti), the quality of being 
essential; an essential quality or element.— 

adv. essen'tially. — n. essen'tialness. — esmtial 
minerals, those whose presence is considered 
necessary to entitle a rock to the name it bears— 
opp. to accessory minerals; essential oils, oils 
forming the odorous principles of plants, also 
called ethereal oils, volatile oils', essential 
organs {bot.), stamens and carpels—of the 
essence, of the utmost importance. [Fr.,—L. 
essentia — essins, -eniis, assumed pr.p. of esse, to 
be.] 

Essene, es-Sn’, es'in, n. one of a small religious 
fraternity among the ancient Jews leading retired 
ascetic lives and holding property in common.— 
n. Ess'enism. (Gr. essinos', origin doubtful.] 
essive, es’iv, (pram.) ad), denoting a state of being. 
— n. the essive case. [Finn, essivi —L. esse, to be.] 
essoin, essoyne, es-oin’, n. excuse for not appearing 
in court (/aw): excuse (Spens.). — n. essoin'er. 
[O.Fr. essoine (Fr. exoine), es —L. ex, out of, 
soln, care.] 

essonite, es'sn-it, hessonite, hes'sn-it, n. cinnamon- 
stone. [Gr. hessdn, inferior (i.e. in hardness, to 
hyacinth which it resembles).] 
establish, is-, es-tab’lish, v.t. to settle or fix: to 
set up: to place in fixed position, possession, or 
power: to make good: to confirm (arch.): to 
prove: to ordain: to found: to set u|> in busi¬ 
ness: to institute by law as the recognised state 
church, and to recognise officially.— adi- 
estab'lished, fixed: ratifi^: instituted by law 
and backed by the state.—ns. estab'lisher; 
estab'lidiment, act of establishing: fixed state: 
that which is established: a permanent civil or 
miliury force: permanent staff: one’s residence, 
household, and style of living: a business: a 
settlement: the church esmbUshed by law: (cap.; 
derog.) the class in a community, or in a field of 
activity, who hold power, usu. because they are 
linked socially, and who are usu. consider^ to 
have conservative opinions and conventional 
values.— a^. establishmentilr'ian, maintaining 
the principle of church establishment.—Also n. 
(O.Fr. establir, pr.p. establissant —L. stabilire — 
stabiUs, firm— st&re, to stand.] 
estacadc, es-ts-kSd', n. a dike of piles in a morass, 
river, etc., against an enemy. [Fr.,—Sp. esta- 
coda.) 

estafettc, es-ta^fst', n. a military courier or 
express. (Fr.,—^It. staffetta — staffa, stirrup; cf. 
O.H.G. stapho, a step j 
astaminet, es-tarn’i-nS, a small cafd. [Fr.] 
estancia, es-t&n'sya, n. a Spanish-Ainerican cattle- 
estate.— n. estandero i-syA’rb), a farmer, ^p., 
station—L. stare, to stand.] , 


estate, ir-, er-fdi', a. state (ardii.): rank: worl^ 
condition: total possessions; property, esp. 
landed: a landed property, esp. of same sixe: 
an order or class of men in the body pofitic: a 
chair or enaopy of state, or a dais (efts.).—v.f. to 
give an estate to (orc/ii.): to bestow upon (ordlt.). 
—estate agent, manager Janded property: 
intermediary in the sale of landed property; 
estate car, a car of large enough interior for 
both passengers and goods; estates'aun iN. of 
Mngland), statmman.—Oman’s estate, theistate cn 
manhood; tin estates of die redm are three— 
Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal, and Commons: 
often niisused for the legislature—king, lords, 
and commons.—The ancient parliament' of 
Scotland consisted of the king and the three 
estates—viz.: (1) archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
and mitred priors; (2) the barons and the 
commissioners of shires and stewartries; (3) the 
commissioners from the royal burghs;—^in 
France, the nobles, dergy, and third estate (tiers 
itat) remained separate down to 1780; the 
fourth estate (co//.), the press; real estate (see 
real (1)). [O.Fr. estat (Fr. dtat)—L. status, a 
state.] 

esteem. Is-, es-tem', v.t. to set a high estimate or 
value on: to regard with respect or fttendship: 
to consider or think.—it. high estimation or 
value: favourable regard: estimation of worth. 
— ad), esteemed', respected; in commercial cor¬ 
respondence, a colourless complimentary word. 
— ad), es'timable, that can be estimated or 
valued: worth of esteem: deserving our good 
opinion.— adv. es'timably.— v.t. es^mate, to 
judge of the worth of: to ascertain how much is 
present of: to calculate^—it. reputation (Shak.): 
a valuing in the mind; judgment or opinion of 
the worth or size of anything: a rough calcula¬ 
tion: a preliminary statement of the probable 
cost of a proposed undertaking: estimation.— m'i 
estimfi'tion, act of estimating: a reckoning of 
valiw: esteem, honour: importance (arch.): 
conjecture.— ad). es'timitiTe.— n. es'timihtori— 
hold in estimatioa, to esteem highly.—the 
estimates, accounts laid before parliament, etc., 
showing the probable expenditure for the year. 
[Fr. estimer —L. aestimttre.] 
ester, es'tsr, n. a compound formed by the con¬ 
densation of an alcohol and an acid, with elim¬ 
ination of water.—n. esterifici'tion (-ter -).— 
v.t. ester'ify (or es'). [Invented by Leopold 
Gmelin (1788-1853).] 

esthesia, esthesiogen, etc. U.S. spelling of aertha- 
sia, etc. 

EBt(h)onian, es-t(h)6'ni-sn, ad), pertaining to 
£sr(A)oida, a Baltic republic, till 1918 a province 
of Russia, admitted in 1940 as a republic of the 
U.S.S.R.— n. a native or citizen thereof: its 
language.— n. Eath, an Esthonian of the oriipnal 
Finnish sttmk. 

estimate, estimation. See esteem. 
estivaL etc. U.S. spelling of aestival, etc. 
estoc, es-tok’, n. a short sword. [Fr.] 
cstoile, es-twdV, (her.) n. a star with wavy points. 
[O.Fr. estoile (Fr. itoik), a star.] 

Estonian. See E8t(h)onian. 
estim, es-top', v.t. to stop or bar (arch.): to hinder, 
preclude (law): — pr.p. estopp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
estopped'.— ns. estopp'age, the state of being 
estopped; estopp'd, a conclusive admission, 
which cannot be denied by the party whom it 
aflects. [O.Fr. estoper—estoupe —L. stuppa, 
flax; see stop, stuff.] 

estover, es-t6'v»r, n. a right to necessaries allowed 
by law, as wood to a tenant for necessary 
repairs, etc.—common of estovers, the right of 
taking necessary wood from another's estate for 
household use and the making of implements of 
industry. (O.Fr. estover, to be necessary, 
necessaries.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-msnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 



b, es^rUt'; m. c tow plstform. IFr.,—Sp.. 
ebracfe.]. 

MtimnMuone. Same asatniMzoii. 
aatiMiptt is’lrani’t v.t. to cut off. remove: to 
aUenate, esp. from friendship: to divert from 
orifinat use or possessor.-^—<n^. estranged', 
alienated; disaffected.— ns. estrang'edness; 
esUaage'mmt; estrang'cr. [O.Fr. esiranger 
(Ft. Stranger) —L. extraneire—extrUneusi see 
atrange.] 

eetfang(h)elo, es~trang'g»-lo, it. a cursive form of 
the old Syriac alphabet.—Also ati/. [Syriac, perh. 
—Gr. strongylos, *ound.] 

e aliapa de, es-tra-pdd', it. a horse’s attempt to 
throw hs rider. [Fr.] 

calf a y, e-yirS', n. a beast found within a manor or 
lordship, wandering from its owner.—v.i. to 
stray. [See astray.] 

aatmat, es-trit’, (law) n. a true extract, copy, or 
note of some original writing or record, esp. of 
fines and amercements to be levied by bailiff's or 
oAer officers.— y.l. to extract from the records 
of a court, as a forfeited recognisance: to levy, 
exact. [O.Fr. estraite~^L. extrahire — ex, from, 
traMre to draw; sec extract.] 
estrepe, es'trep, (law) v.t. to commit waste (as a 
tenant) on lands, e.g. cutting down trees, etc.— 
n. cstr^'ment. [M.Fr. estreper —L. cxstIrpSre, 
to root out.] 

estrich, es'trlch, estridge, e.t'irij, (ohs.) n. the 
o$trich. 

estro, es'trd, (It.) enthusiasm, height of poetic 
inspiration. 

estrogen, estrum, etc. U.S. spellings of oestrogen, 
oestrum, etc. 

estuary, es'ta^r~l, n. thp wide lower tidal part 
of a river.— adjs. estuarial (~a’rl-»l), estua'rian, 
es'tOvfaie (-g-rin). [L. aestuarium—uestus, 

burning, boiling, commotion, tide.] 
esurient, es-H’rlsnt, adj. hungry: rapacious.— n. 
esa'ricnce, esu'riency, greedy hunger: needy 
rapacity. [L. isurlens, -entis, pr.p. of esurire, to 
be hungry-^esiderative of edire, to eat.] 
eta, i'ta, &’ta, it. the seventh letter of the Greek 
alphabm, long e (H, n)'’ as a numeral n' " 

,11 - SeXX).—It. etaeism (d'ta-shm), pronuncia¬ 
tion of eta as close e (in this dictionary repre¬ 
sented as ft)—opposed to itaeism. [Gr. eta.] 
ctacrio, et-e’rl-d, (bot.) n. an aggregated fruit, a 
group of achenes or drupels. [Gr. hetaireia, 
association.] 

dtage, d-rdzA, (Fr.) floor, storey; bel dtage (^.v.) 
is not a French usage. 

dtagire, d-ta-z/ier, (Pr.) an ornamental stand of 
shuves for bric-k-brac, etc. 
dtadage, a^^a-ldxh, (Fr.) display, esp. of goods in 
a shop window. 

et ^a (alii), et &'li-a, a'li-a (a'li-i, a'li-i), (L.) and 
other things (people); abbrev. et al. 
etaion, at'al-on, it. an interferometer consisting of 
an air film enclosed between half-silvered plane- 
parallel glass or quartz plates. [Fr.,—Nf.Fr. 
estaUm, standard of weights and measures— 
O.Fr. estal, place.] 

dtape, d-mp, (Fr.) a storehou.se: a halting-place: 
a day’s march: rations: forage, 
dtat, d-to, (Fr.) state, rank; elat-major, ma-thor, 
the staff of an army, regiment, etc. 
£tats-Gdndranx, A-ta zha~na-ro, (Fr.) the States- 
General. 

et cetera, et set'ar-e usually written etc. or &c., a 
Latin phrase meaning and the rest: and so on.— 
n. sommhtng in addition, which can easily be 
undemtood. 

etch, eeh, v.t. and v.i. to design on metal, glass, etc. 
hy eating out the lines with an acid: to eat away, 
corrode.— m. etcii'cr, one who etches; etch'ing, 
the act or art of etching or engraving; the im- 
prassioh from an etched plate.—etching ground, 
the coating of wax or varnish on a plate prepared 

fdt»,fSr; mi, Mr (her); mine; mdt 


for etching; etching nee^ a fine-pointed sted 
instrument used in. etching. (Gcr. dtzvn, to 
corrode by acid; from same root as Ger. essen. 
See eat.] 

eten, ettin, et'an, (arch.) it. a giant. [O.E. eten, 
eotem O.N. Jdtunn.J 

ete^meletic, et-ep-i'met-et'lk, (animal behaviour) 
mv- of a type of social behaviour shown by 
young animals to elicit epimeletic behaviour, 
eternal, /-, i-tur'nl, adj. without beginning or end 
of existence: everlasting: ceaseless: unchange¬ 
able.— (arch.) eteme'.— v.t. eter'aaKse, -iie, 
eter'nise, -ize (or i'tar-na), to make eternal: to 
immortalise with fame.—it. eter'nalist, one who 
thinks that matter has existed from eternity.— 
adv. cter'nally.—it. eter'nity, eternal duration: 
the state or time after degtb.—eternity ring, a 
ring set all round with stones, emblematic of 
everlasting continuity.—The Eternal, an appella¬ 
tion of God; the Eternal City, Rome; the 
eternities, the eternal reality or truth. [Fr. 
iternel —L. aelernus — aevum, an age.] 
e^ian, e~ti'zh(y)»n, -zyan, adj. periodical: blow¬ 
ing at stated seasons, as certain winds, esp. the 
north-west winds of summer in the Aegean. (L. 
eteslus —Gr. etisios, annual— etos, a year.] 
eth, edh, edh, n. a letter (O 0), a barred D, used 
in Old English, without distinction from thorn, 
for voiced or voiceless th, in Icelandic and by 
phoneticians set apart for the voiced sound, 
thorn standing for the voiceless, 
ethal, e’thal. Same as cetyl alcohol, 
ethane, eth'an, n. a hydrocarbon (H,C'CH,) of 
the methane series.— n. eth'anol, ethyl alcohol. 
— n.pl. ethanol'amines, derivatives of ethanol 
used in detergents and cosmetics, [ether.] 
ethe. See eath. 
ethene. See under ethyl. 

Etheostoma, e-thi-os'to-ma, n. a genus of small 
American freshwater fishes akin to perch.— adj. 
etheos'tominc. [Gr. etheein, to sift, stoma, 
mouth.] 

ether, i'thar, it. the clear, upper air: a medium, 
not matter, assumed in 19th cent, to fill all space 
and transmit electromagnetic wavcs-~(in these 
senses also aether); a colourless transparent, 
volatile liquid (Cdis-O'CiHt) of great mobility 
and high refractive power, fragrant odour and a 
fiery, passing to a cooling, taste (specifically 
ethyl ether or diethyl ether): extended to the class 
of compounds in which two alkyl groups are 
united with an oxygen &tom.~adj. ethS'real, 
ethe'rial, consisting of ether: heavenly: airy: 
spirit-like.— II. ethcrcalisi'tion.— v.t. ethe'rcalise, 
-ize, to convert into ether, or the fluid ether: to 
render spirit-like.— n. ethereal'ity.— adv. ethe're- 
ally.— adjs. eth£'reoiis (Milt.), etheric (e-ther‘ik), 
-al, ethereal.—n. etheriflck'tion (-ther~). — ns. 
ethi'rion, a very light gas once supposed to 

exist in air; ethirisfl'tion, -- v.t. e'thirise, -ize, 

to convert into ether: to stupefy with ether.— 
n. e'thirism, the condition induced by using 
ether: addiction to the taking of ether; e'thirist, 
one who takes or who administers ether; 
ethiroma'nia, addiction to the ether babit; 
etherom&'niac.—ethereal oils, essential oils. [L. 
aether —Gr. aither, the heavens— aithein, to 
light up.] 

ethcrcap. See ettercap. 

ethic, eth'ik, (now rare) adj. ethical.— n. (more 
commonly eth'ics) the science of morals, that 
branch of philosophy which is concerned with 
human character and conduct: a system of 
morals, rules of behaviour: a treatise on morals. 
— adJ. eth'ical, relating to morals, the science of 
ethics, professional standards of conduct: 
denoting a proprietary pharmaceutical not 
advertised to the general public.— adJ. cth'ieally. 
— v.t. eth'icise, -ize (siz), to make ethical: to 
treat as ethical.— ns. eth'icism, tendency to 

t,fi^;.mBte; mSbn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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monllae or eUikise; otii'kitt, one vened in of courtwjr observed between.'neiHbcrs of the 
ethia: one who detechei ethics ftom reli^n.— same profession, players, etc. IFr.diieiicffe; see 
ethical, (still often) ethic, dative, dative hnplying ticket.} 

an Indirect interest in the matter, used to give a etna, et’na, n. a vessel for heating liquids ki a 
livelier tone to the sentence (e.g. He coubi swear saucer of burning alcohol.— aids. ActaC'en, 

me as ftuentfy as any bargee)', ethical genitive, Etnd'an, _ of, pertaining to, resembikig, or 

genitive implying interest (e.g. talking as usual characteristic of, the volcand Etna. [L.'Aetna — 

about his Roman fuating system; see your); Or. Aitni.J 

situation ethics, ethics based on the proposition dtoiie, ortwal, (Fr.) star: a star-shaped object, 
that no conduct is good or bad in itself and that Eton, i'tn, n. a town opposite Windsor with an old 
one must determine what is right or wrong in public school: (in p<.) an Eton suit.—n. Etonian 
each situation as it arises. [Or. ithlkos — (thos, ii-ton'i-sn), one educated at Eton College.— 

custom, character.] Also aiU -—^Eton collar, a boy’s broad starched 

cthine, eth’in, it. acetylene. turned-down collar: a like-shaped collar to a 

Ethiopian, i-tkl-5‘pl-»n, a4). pertaining to Ethiopia woman’s jumper, etc.; Eton crop, a fashion of 

or its natives: pertaining to the countries south cutting ladies’ hair short and sleekinp it; Elm 

of Egypt inhabited by Negro races: Negro.—it. jacket, a boy’s black dress-coat, untailed; Elm 

a native of Ethiopia: a Negro.—n. (arch.) suit, an Eton jacket with waistcoat and trousers 

E'tbiop (•op.).—a((i, Ethidp'ic, belonging to in keeping. _ 

Ethiopia, to the Ethiopian church, or to a group iltourdL/em. Itourdiq, irtoor-di, (Fr.) thoughtless, 
of Semitic languages including Ge'ez, Amharic, foolish, light-mindm; dtourderie (S^toor-dri), 
Tigre.—n. the Ge’ez language.— n. e'tbiSps, in heedlessness, stupid blundering, 
old chemistry, a name given to various, dull, Stranger (fern, itranglre), a-trS-zhi, (-xher), (Fr.) 
dingy, or black compounds.—Also Aethiopian, strange: a foreigner. 

etc.—Ethiopian region, a biological region con- etrenne (usu. in pi. toennes), B-tren, (Fr.) New 
sitting of Africa and Arabia south of the Tropic Year’s gift. 

of Cancer. [Gr. Aithiops — aithein, to burn, ops, etrier, o-tre-ya, n. a small rope ladder of 1-4 rungs 
Sps, face.] used as a climbing aid by mountaineers. [Fr., 

ethmoid, eth'moid, adj. like a sieve.— adi. eth- stirrup.] _ 
moid'al.—ethmoid bone, one of the bones form- Etruria, i~troo'ri~a, n. an ancient state of Italy 
ing the anterior part of the brain-case. [Gr. north of the Tiber: part of Hanley, Stoke-on- 

ethmos, a sieve, and eidos, form.] Trent, where Josiah Wedgwood made Etruria 

ethnic, -al, eth’nik, -si, adjs. concerning nations or ware. — n. and adj. Etru'rian.— adi- Etruscan 

races: pertaining to gentiles or the heathen.— ns. (i-trm’kan), Etrurian.— n. an Etruscan: the 

eth'nic (obs.), a gentile, a heathen; eth'narch language of the Etruscans, of undetermined 

(-nark; Gr. archos, leader) a ruler or governor affinities.— ns. Etniscol'ogist; Etniscorogy. [L. 

of a people: eth'narchy; eth'nicism (-sizm) Etruria, EtrSscus.] 

(obs.), heathenism: gentile religion.— adj. et smuens, ei se'kwsnz, se-kwans', (L.) and that 

ethnocen'tric.—n. ethnocen'trism, belief in super!- which follows; et sequentes, si-kwen'tiz, se- 

ority of one’s own cultural group or society and kwen'tas (neat, et scquentia, si-kwen’'shi-s, se- 

corresponding dislike or misunderstanding of kwen’ti-a), and those that follow. 

other such groups; ethnographer.—a<(i. eomo- et sic de ceteris, et sik de set's-rls, et sik d& 

graph'ic.—n. ethiwg'raphy, the scientific descrip- ka'te-res, (L.L.) and so about the rest. 

tion of the races of the earth.— adj. ethnolog'ical. et sic de similibus, et ,stk de si-mil’i-bss, et sik da 

— adv. ethnolog'ically.— ns. ethnol'ogist; ethnol'- si-mil'i-bdbs, (L.) and so of the like. 

ogy, the science that treats of the varieties of ettercap, et'sr-kap, ethercap, edh'sr-kap, n. Scots 

the human race: cultural anthropology; ethno- forms of attercop. 

musicorogiat, one who makes a study of the cttle, er'/, (Scot.) v.r. to purpose, intend: to aim: 
music and/or musical instruments of primitive to aspire.— n. purpose, intent. [O.N. mla, to 
peoples in relation to their cultures; ethno- think.] 

musicol'ogy. [Gr. ethnos, a nation.] etude, a-tiid', (mus.) n. a composition intended 

et hoc (or id) genus omne, et hok (id) ji’nss om’ne, either to train or to test the player’s technical 
gen'dbs om'ne, (L.) and all that sort of thing. skill. [Fr., study.] 

ethos, i'thos, n. habitual character and disposition etui, etwee, a-twe', et-we', n. a small case for 
of individual, group, race, etc.: moral signih- holding small articles. [Fr. iiui, a case, sheath.] 
cance.— adjs. etholog'ic, -al.— ns. ethol'ogist; etymon, e/7-mon, n. the true origin of a word: an 
ethol'ogy, the science of character: bionomics: original root: the genuine or literal sense of a 
scientific study of the function and evolution of word (rare). — adi-s. etym'ic; etymolog'icid.— 
animal behaviour patterns. [Gr. ethos, custom, adv. etymolog'ically.— ns. etymolog'icon, -cum, 
character.] an etymological dictionary.— v.i, etymorogise, 

ethyl, eth'ii, eth'il, n. the base (C|Hi) of common -ize, to inquire into or discuss etymology.— v.t. 
alcohol, ether, etc.: (cap. in U.S. trademark) an to trace or propound an etymology for.— ns. 
anti-knock compound containing lead tetra- etymol'ogist: etymol'ogy, the science or investi- 
ethyl PbfCiH,),: petrol using the compound.— gation of the derivation and original signification 
ns. eth'ylamine (s-min), a substance (NHiC,Hi) of words; an etymon. [Neut. of Gr. etymos, 
resembling ammonia with one atom of hydrogen true.] 

replaced by ethyl.— n. eth'ylene (also eth'ene), etypic, -al, i-tip'ik, -si, adj. unconformable to 
olefiant gas, heavy carburetted hydrogen (C|H,). type. [L. i, from Gr. typos, type.] 
ethyl alcohol, ordinary alcohol, [ether, and Eubacteriaics, u-bak-ie-ri-a'Iiz, n.pl. an order of 
Gr. hyle, matter.] , Schizomycetes, nonfilanlentous, unbranched bac- 

etiolate, e'tl-o-lat, v.t. to cause to grow pale with teria.— n. cubactS'rium, a member of the 
tong whitish internodes and small yellow leaves Eubacteriales: any typical bacterium:— p!. 
for want of light, to blanch (hot.)', to make pale. cubactS'ria. [Gr. eu, well, and bacteria.] 

—v.f. to become pale.—ns. etiolh'tion; e'tiolin. a eucaine, eucain, H-ka'in, -ka’in, -kan, n. a safer 
yellow pigment found in etiolated plants. [Fr. substitute for cocaine as a local anaesthetic. [Gr. 
etioler, to become pale, to grow into stubble, eu, well, and cocaine.] 

iteule, stubble—L. stipula, a stalk, straw.] Eucalyptus, S-ks-lip'tss, n. a large characteristi- 

etiology. U.S. spelling of aetiology. cally Australian genus of the myrtle family, forest 

etiquette,,er7-/ccr, or -kef, n. forms of ceremony trees, some gigantic, and mailee shrubs, with 
or decorum: ceremony: the conventional laws leathery often glaucous leaves turned edgewise 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-insnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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to tlM san'Biid flower-biidt opening Iid*wise, 
yicWlag timber, oils, nod gum: eucely^uioil:— 
p/. Mcdyp'toMe. eocalyp'ti.—lu. eu'cnbFpt. • 
«ttcn)v|ttus: wcalyp'tol. aucalyp'tolet eineol. a 
eofuotuent of the various oils got from eueal^ 
tas leaves. [Latiniacd ftom Gr. tu, wdl. 
kafyptos, covered.} 

Eamrist. a'k9-rist, a. the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Sujwer: the elements of the sacrament.— atds. 
Bacaarist'k. ‘Sl. lOr. tucharlstli, thanksgiving 
—«a. well, and charttesikal, to show favour— 
chflflt. grace, thanks.] 

eachloriBO, e-kWriii, -kl6r', n. a very explosive 
green-coloured gas, a mixture of ciuotine with 
chlorine peroxide.—eachU'ric. [Or. eu, 
well, ehUros, green.] 

eacbwegion, O^o-lo'Jhon, n. a formulary of 
prayers, primarily that of the Greek Church.— 
Also eadmlogy [Or. euehologton— 

Mcht, a prayer, logos —kgsk, to speak.] 
ea^re, g'ibr, a. an Ameri^ card game for two, 
three, of four persona, with the 32, 28, or 24 
hipest cards m the pack—^if a player fails to 
make three tricks he is euchred, and his adversary 
scores against him.—v.r. to score over, as above: 
to outwit. [Ety. unknown.] 
auclase. B'klBs, a. a hydrated beryllium aluminium 
shkate occurring in pale-green transparent 
crystals. (Fr.,—Gr. eu, well, klasls, breaking.] 
Eaclideaua, S-klld'i^H, O-kli-de'sn, adj. pertaining 
to Euclid, a geometrician of Alexandria c. 300 
B.C., or to space according to his assumptions.— 
En ci ide a n geometry, a geometry based on the 
postulates of Euclid. 

eucrit^ a'krit, a. a gabbroitk rock composed of 
lime-feldspar, pyroxenes, and olivine.— adf. 
cucri^ {-krit’ik). [Gr. eu, weH, kriios, dis¬ 
tinguished.] 

ancyclk, &~sVkUk, (hot.) adi- having the same 
number of floral leaves in each whorl. [Cr. eu, 
well, kykios, wheel.] 

eudaemoaisin, eudemoaism, &-di'm»n-ism, n. a 
system of ethics that makes happiness the test of 
rectitude—^whether egoistic, as Hobbes’s, or 
altruistic, as Mill’s.— ns. eudae’monist, eudi'- 
BMMiist. [Gr. eudalmomi, happiness— eu, well, 
daimdn, a spirit.] 

eudialyte, a-dVe^Ht, a. a silicate of zirconium, 
sodium, cakium and iron, occurring in Green¬ 
land, easily dissolved by acids. [Gr. eu, well, 
dlalyeUi, to dissolve.] 

endtometcr, 6-di-om'i-t»r, a. an apparatus for gas 
analysis, a graduated tube holding the gas over 
mercury, usually with wires for sparking—early 
used for testing the air at different times. [Gr. 
audios, clear, fine (as weather), metron, measure.] 
euge, B'Ji, InterJ, well! well done! [Gr. euge.\ 
Etwiaia, B-Ji'ni-a. a. the clove genus of the myrtle 
family.—eugeael (fi'Jin-ol), the chief constituent 
of oil of cloves (CttHuOj)—alsp eugenic (-yea') 
acid. [Named after Prince Eugene.] 
eugeidc, B-Jen'ik, adi- pertaining to race improve¬ 
ment by judkious mating and helping the better 
stock to prevail.— adv. eugea'ically.—a. (treated 
as sing.) cugen'ks, the science of race improve¬ 
ment.— ns. eu'genism (-y/a-), ea'genist. [Gr. 
eugenis, of good stock.] 

eo^, eaghen, ewghea, obs. spellings (Spens., 
Shak.) of yew, yewen. 

Eagjewa. B-gle’na, a. a genus of aquatic uni- 
cdukr orcMiisms of the order Eugkmidl'na or 
(hot.) Eagksi'lee, with a single flagellum and 
relish eycivots. [Gr. eu, well, glint, eyeball.] 
Eugabiae, B'gli-bin, -bin, adi, pertaining to the 
ancient town of EugtMum or Imvtum (mod. 
Gubblo), or to hs famous sev^n tablets of bronze, 
the monument of the ancient Umbrian 
tongue., 

siihsimeglr. B-hBr-mon'Ik, adi. in just intonation. 
[Gfv «st. weU. harmotdd, harmony.] 

, fate, fir: na,hBr (]aiet):jrane: mdte. 


Etdtomwisin, B-hi’ma-rtMm, a. the system whkh 
e^ilains mythology m growing out of real 
history, its deities as marely magniBed men.— 
vJ. and v.i. eohi'Bioriaa, -in.—a. and ad). 
eubd'nwcist.—mff. euhemeik'tk.—od^. enheiasr- 
Is'tkally. [From Eukimerus, Gr. Eutmeros, a 
4th-cent. (a.c.} Skilian philosopher.) 
euk, ewk, Bk. See yidm. 
eulachon, B'b-kan, a. the North Pacific candle- 
fish, so oily that it is dried for use as a candle.— 
Also oolakan, onlakaa, -dum, nUcoa, -chon, -Iran. 
[Chinook jargon, uidkdn.] 
eulogiam, Brld’JI-am, eniogy, B'b-U, a. praise: a 
speech or writing in praise.— v.t. eu'logise, -ias, 
to extol.—a, eu'logist, one who extols another.— 
atU. ealogiat'k, full of praise.— adv. eulogiBt'k- 
aliy. [Late L. euhglum —Gr. euloglon (classical 
euloglB) — eu, well, logos, a speaking.] 
cummuim. g-me/'a-ain, a. any melanin pigment of 
■ darker type. [«ii-, good, most typical—Gr. eu, 
well.) 

Eumenides, B-menU-diz, n.pl euphemistk name 
tor the Erinyes or Furies. [Cr. Eumenidis, 
gracious ones— eu, well, menos, disposition.] 
eumerisffl, B'm»r-izm, 0>iol.) a. antegation of 
similar parts. [Gr. eu, well, meros, part.] 
Eumycetes, B-mi-se’tiz, n.pl. the higher fungi, 
Ascomycetes and Basidiomycetes. [Or. eu, well, 
and mycetes.] 

eunuch, B'nak, n. a castrated man, esp. one in 
charge of a harem, or a high-voiced singer.— ns. 
eu'nuchism, condition of being a eunuch; 
eu'nuchoidism, condition in which there is some 
deficiency of sexual development and in whkh 
certain female sex characteristics, e.g. high voke, 
are often present.— n. and adi- eu'nuchoid. [Gr. 
eunouchos — eune, bed, echein, to have (charge 
of).] 

euoi. See evoe. 

Euonymus, u-on'-i-mas, n. the spindle tree and 
burning bush genus of Celastraceae.—^n. euon'y- 
min, an extract of bark of burning bush. [Gr. 
euonymos, spindle tree.] 

eupatrid, u-put'rid, n. a member of the aristocracy 
in ancient Creek states. [Cr. eupatrUHs — eu, 
yieW—putir, father.] 

eupepsy, u-pep'si, eppepsia, -a, n. good digestion — 
opp. to dyspepsia. — adi- eupep'tic, pertaining to 
good digestion: cheeiful (.fig.). — n. eupephcity 
(-tis'i-ti). (Gr. eupepsiS, digestibility— eu, well, 
pepsis, digestion—peptein, to digest.} 
euiuicinism, B'fim-izm, n. a figure of rhetoric by 
which an unpleasant or offensive thing is desig¬ 
nated by a milder term.— r.t. eu'phemise, -ize, 
to express by a euphemism.— v.i. to use euphe¬ 
mistic terms.— adi- caphemist'ic.—nify. ei^e- 
mist'ically. [Gr. euphimismos — euphemisein, to 
speak words of good omen— eu, well, phonal, to 
speak.] 

euphony, B'fa-nl, n. an agreeable sound: a pleas¬ 
ing. easy pronunciation—also (o6.r.) euphonia 
(-/o').— n. eu'phon, a form of glass harmonica 
invented by Chkdni in 1790.— adis. euphonic 
(-/on'), -al, euphS'nious. agreeable in sound.— 
adv. euphd'niously.— v.t. eu'phonise, -ize, to 
make euphonious.—it. cuphd'nium, the bass 
saxhorn: the euphon. [Gt.euphdnlB —eu, well, 
phdni, sound.] 

Euphorbia, B-/3r‘bl-a, n. the spurge genus of 
plants, giving name to the Euphorbifl'ceae, an 
isolated family of archkhlamydeous dko- 
tyledons.— adi. euphorbU'ceons.—n. eimhor'- 
Mum, a gum resin got from some spurges. 
lEuphorbos, Greek physician to Juba, king of 
Mauritania.] 

euphoria, B-fS’ri-a, f6’, aupbory, B'fa-ri, ns. a 
feeling of well-being.— adi- euiriioric (-/hr'). [Cr. 
euohMB.] 

Mipbmsy, B'/ra-sl, -zl, {bot.) it. eyebright (Eu¬ 
phrasia) once thought good for disordm of the 
fibtj mate; mSin,fdbl: dhen (then) 
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«yes. [Or. emkrOsiS, delight— euphreinetn, to 340), or to the Arian Eusebius of Nicomedia 
cheer— eu, well, pkrin, the inmd.l (died 342). 

Euphroayne, O^'roz'i-ni, or ~fTos', n. one .of the Euekarian, Us-k&'flsn, tuO- Basque. (Basque 
three Charites or Graces. [Gr. Eupkrosyni— Euskara, the Basque languiMie.] 
euphrdn, cheerful.] eusol, B’sul, n. an antiseptic solution i|ot by .treat* 

Euj^ism, O'fa-ism, n. the affected and bombastic ing eiqiad with water, 

literary style brought into vogue by John Lyly’s eiaporangiate, O-spor-an'Ji-it, (bot.) a4l- of a 
romance Euphues (1S79-80): a high*flown ex* group of ferns, having each sporangium derived 

pression in this style.—v.i. eu'phuisa -im.— n. from a group of cells—opp, to leptosporaugiaie. 

eu'plHiist.— acy. euphuist'k.— adv. euphuist'ic- [Gr. eu, well, and sporangium.] 

ally. [Gr. euphyis, graceful, goodly.] Eustachian, O-sta'ki-an, adl- pertaining to the 

Eur(o)-, a'r(o)-, in composition, European (and). Italian physkian Bartolommeo Eustaehio (died 

— adJ- Eura'frkan, pertaining to Europe and 1574).—Eustadiian tube, the tube leading from 

Afrka, or Europe and North Africa, jointly: the middle ear to the pharynx; Eustachian valve, 

of a human race common to Europe and North the rudimentary valve at the entrance of the 

Africa, the Mediterranean race: of mixed inferior vena cava in the heart. 

European and African parentage or descent.— n. eustasy, O'sts-si, n. the theory that changes in 
a person of Eurafrican race in either sense.— atfi. world shore-line level have been caused by rise 

Euras'ian, of mixed European and Asiatic or fall of the sea-level and not by subsidence or 

parentage or descent: of, or pertaining to, elevation of the land.— adi- eustat'k. (Gr. eu, 

Europe and Asia (Eurasia) taken as one con- well, r(as», standing; star/kos, causing to stand.] 

tinent.— u. a Eurasian half-caste.— us. Eurat'om, eustyle, a'stii, adj, with columns spaced at about 
the European Atomic Energy Community (1958), two diameters and a quarter.—n. a colonnade or 

an association for joint peaceful development of building so proportioned. (Gr. eustylos, well 

nuclear energy; Eu'ro-Amer'ican; Eu'ro- intercolumniated—eu, well, s/y/ 05 , column.] 

doll'ars, U.S. dollars deposited in European eutaxy, u'tak-si, n. good order.—n. eutax'itc, a 
banks to facilitate financing of trade: Eu'ro- volcanic rock with banded structure.—a<0- 

market, Eu'romart, the European Common eutaxit'ic, having such a structure. (Gr. eu. 

Market; ^I'rovision, the European television well, taxis, arrangement.] 
network. eutectic, eutectoid. See eutexia. 

Euraquilo, u-ruk'wi-16, n. See Euroclydon. Euterpe, u-tur'pe, it. the Muse of musk and lyric 

eureka, rarely heureka, (h)u-re'k3, inter], an- poetry: a germs of palms.—oi(/. Enter'pean, per- 
nouncing a discovery.—it. a brilliant discovery, taining to Euterpe, or to musk. [Gr. Euterpe — 
[Cr. heureka, I have found, perf. tense of heuris- eu, well, terpein, to delight.] 
kein, to find, the cry of Archimedes when he eutexia, d-re^'s/-a. it. the property of being easily 
thought of a method of detecting the adultera- melted.— n. eutec'tk, a mixture in such pro- 

tion of the gold for Micro's crown.] portions that the melting-point (or freezing- 

eurhythmy, eurythmy, u-rith’mi, or ridh', n. point) is a minimum, the constituents melting (or 

rhythmical movement or order: harmony o( freezing) simultaneously.— adj. of maximum 

proportion.—ai(/. eurhytfa'mic.— n.pl. eurhyth'- fusibility: pertaining to a eutectic.—n. eutec'toid, 

mics, the art or system of rhythmic movement an alloy similar to a eutectk but involving forma- 

expoun 'ed by £. Jaques-Dalcroze (1865-1950). tion of two or three constituents from another 

[Gr. eurythmia — eu, well, rhythmos, rhythm.] solid constituent.—Also adj. [Gr. eutiktos, 

euripus, u-ri’pas, n, an arm of the sea with strong easily melted— eu, well, tekein, to melt.] 
currents, spec, that between Euboea and Boeotia: euthanasia, u-than-a'zi-a, n. an easy mode of 
a ditch round the arena in a Roman amphi- death: the act or practice of putting painlessly 
theatre. [L.,—Cr. euripos.] to death, esp. in cases of incurable suffering.— 

euro, li'rd, n. a wallaroo. [Native name.] Also euthanasy (-/Aan'a-si). (Gr. euthanasia — eu, 

Euroclydon, u-rok'li-doti, n. the tempestuous wind well, thanatos, death.] 
by which St Paul's ship was wrecked (Acts xxvii. euthenics, u-lhen'iks, n. (treated as sing.) the 
14). [Cr. Eurokiydon, as if— Euros, east wind, science concerned with the improvement of 
Uyddn, a wave; supposed to be a wrong reading living conditions. [Gr. eutheneein, to flourish.] 
for Eurakylon, L. Euroaquild — Eurus (Gr. Euros) Eutheria, u-the’ri-*, n.pi. the placental mammals, 
and Aquild, north wind.] [Cr. eu, well, thir, a beast.] 

European, u-rd-pe'an, adj. belonging to Europe.— Euthyneura, u-thi-nu'ra, n.pi. a subclass of 
n. a native of Europe: a member of the white gasteropods in which the visceral nerve-loop is 
race of man characteristic' of Europe.— v.t. not twisted. [Gr. euthys, straight, neuron, 
europe'anise, -ize, to assimilate to European nerve.] 

character or ways.—European plan (U.S.), in eutrophy, u'tra-fi, n. healthy nutrition: (of lake) 
hotels, the system of charging for lodgings and the state df being eutrophic.— adj. cutrophic 
service without including meals. [Gr. Europe.] (u-rro/'i/c), pertaining to healthy nutrition: (of 
europium, u-rd'pi-am, n. a metal of the rare earths lake) over-rkh in nutrients either naturally or 
(Eu; at. numb. 63),discovered spectroscopically as a result of artificial pollutants, and hence 
by Demarcay in 1896. [Europe.] having a too-abundant growth of water-plants 

Eurus, u'ras, n. the south-east wind. (L.,—Gr. and animals.—n. eutrophiefi'tion. [Gr. eurropAid.] 

Euros.) eutropy, u'tra-pi, n. regular variation of the 

Eurypharynx, u-ri-far'ingks, n. the pelican-fish, crystalline form of a series of compounds with 
[Gr. eurys, wide, pharynx, pharynx.] the atomic number of the element.— adjs. 

Euryptcrus, ii-rip'tar-as, n. a genus of Eurypterida. eutropic (-trop'ik), according to eutropy: turning 
—A. euryp'terid, any member of the Eurypterida. sun-wise (dor.); eu'tropoui. [Gr. eu, well, rrqpos, 
— n.pi. Eurypter'ida (-ter'i-da), a Palaeozoic a turn.] 

fossil order of Arachnida, scorpion-like aquatic Eutychian, O-tik'i-an, adj. of or pertaining to the 
animals, sometimes over six feet long, with the doctrine of Eutyches, a Sth-cent. archimandrite 
last (sixth) pair of appendages expanded.— adj. of Constantinople, who held that Christ’s human 
euryp'teroid, like or of the Eurypterida.— n. a nature was merged in the divine.— n. a follower 
eurypterid. [Gr. eurys, wide, broad, and pteron, of Eutyches. 

wing.] euxenite, uks'a-nit, n. a mineral, niobate and 

eury^my. Llsu. American spelling of einrhythmy. titanate of yttrium, erbium, cerium, and 
Eusebian, O-se’bi-an, adj. pertaining to Eusebius of uranium. [Gr. euxenos, hospitable, as contain- 
Caesarea, father of ecclesiastical history (died ing many rare elements.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 
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mcimtot i; to throw out the 

c<Mttenti of: to discharge: to withdraw: to 
remove, as from a place of danger: to clear out 
troops, inhabitants, etc., fh>m: to nullify (/aw). 

and n. evac oant, purgative.— r. evacui'- 
thM, act of evacuating: withdrawal: that which 
is discharged.— adj. evac'iiitive.— ns. evac'uitor; 
evac'Bee, a person removed in an evacuation. 
[L. i, from, vacuSre, -dUum, to empty— vacuus, 
empty.] 

evad^ <*, €‘vad', v.i. to escape, slip away (rare).— 
v.r. to escape or avoid artfhlly: to shirk: to 
baffle, elude. [L. evadire — i, from, v&dere, to 
go,J 

evagation, e-, or e-vag^ s/isn, n. wandering: a 
digression. (L. evagari — i, from, vagarl, wander.] 
•vaginate, /•, e-vtd’i-ndt, v.t. to turn outside in: 
to evert: to remove from a sheath.— adj. 
without a sheath.—n. evagini'tion. (L. ivagin- 
dre, -Stum, to unsheathe—#, from, vOgina, a 
sheath.] 

evaluate, i-val'U-at, v.t. to determine the value 
of.— n. evalui'tion.— adi~ eval'uative, tending, 
serving, to evaluate. [Fr. iva/uer.) 
cvaaescMit, evsn-es'snt, adj. fleeting: vanishing. 
— v./. evanesce', to fade away.— n. evanesc'ence. 
— adv. evanesc'ently. [L. evaniscins, -entis — e, 
vaniseire, to vanish— vanus, empty.] 
evangel, l-van'Jsl, n. good news (poet.)-, gospel: a 
doctrine set up as a saving principle, csp. in 
morals or politics.— ns. evangeliar (ev-an-JeV), 
evaagelii'rion, evangeli&’rium, evangel'iary, a 
book of passages from the Gospels to be used at 
mass or in other services.— adis. evangelic 
(ev- or iv-an-Jel’i/t), -al, of or pertaining to the 
Gospel: relating to the four Gospels: according 
to the doctrine of the Gospel; maintaining the 
teaching of the Gospel: Protestant: of the 
school that insists especially on the total de¬ 
pravity of unregenerate human nature, the 
justification of the sinner by faith alone, the 
free offer of the Gospel to all, and the plenary 
inspiration and exclusive authority of the Bible. 
— n. evangel'ical, one who belongs to the evan¬ 
gelical school.— n. evangel'icalism.— adv. evan- 
gel'ically.— ns. evangel'icalness; evangel'icism 
(•sism), evangelical principles; evangelis&'tion, 
-z- (i-van-Jat-), act of proclaiming the Gospel: 
Christianisation.— v.t. evan'gclise, -ize, to make 
acquainted with the Gospel: to Christianise. 
— V.I. to preach the Gospel from place to place. 
— ns. evan'gelism, evangelising, evangelicalism; 
evan'gelist, one who evangelises: an author of 
a Gospel, especially one of the canonical 
Gospels: an assistant of the apostles:, one 
who is authorised to preach but who is without 
a fixed charge: an itinerant preacher: a lay 
missionary in the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
a minister of the third grade; evangelis'tary, a 
book of the Gospels, or of passages from them to 
be read at divine service: a table of such passages 
—also evangelistfl'rion.— adj. evangelis'tic, tend¬ 
ing or intended to evangelise.— n. evan'gely (obs.), 
the Gospel.—Evangelical Union (see Morisonian). 
[L. evangelicus—iir. euangelikos — eu, well, 
ange/lein, to bring news.] 
cvaaisb, i‘vaH'ish, v.i. to vanish; to die away. 
— ns. cvan'ishment, evanition (ev~a-nlsh'an). 

[O.Fr. evanir, evaniss -L. ex, from, vanus, 

empty; cf. evanesce.] 

evapoi^, i-vap'ar-St, v.i. to fly off in vapour: 
to pass into an invisible state: to depart, vanish. 
— v.t. to convert into vapour: to dry by evapora¬ 
tion : ofa metal, to sublimate in order to deposit 
as a film.—adfy. cvap'orable, able to be evaporated 
or converted into vapour.— n. evapork'tion, act 
of evaporating or passing off in steam or gas: the 
process by which a substance changes into the 
state cff vapour.— adj. evap'orfttivc.— ns. evap'- 
4 Hfitors cvaporfm'eter, an instrument for 


measuring rate of evapmration; evap'orogcaph, 
a device giving direct or photographic images 
of objects in darkness by focusiu inflra-riMl 
radiations from them on to an ofl-nim, which 
evaporatts in jjiroportion to the amount of 
radiation, leavmg an image. [L. i, from, 
vapordre, -dlum — vapor, vt^ur.l 
evasion, hvd'shan, n. act or evading or eluding: 
an attempt to escape the force of an argument or 
accusation: an excuse.—<n(/. evasiUe (7-vd'z/-h/), 
capable of being evaded; evk'sive (slv), liuit 
evades or seeks to evade: elusive: not straight¬ 
forward: shuffling.— adv. evi'sively.—n. evA'- 
siveness.—take evasive action, to move or act in 
such a way as to avoid an obj^ or consequence. 
[L. ivddtre, ivdsum; see evade.] 
eve. See even (2). 

evection, I-, e-vek’shan, (astron.) n. a lunar ine¬ 
quality, combined effect of the irregularity of the 
motion of the perigee and alternate increase and 
decrease of the eccentricity of the moon’s orbit. 
IL. ivectio, -dnls —#, from, veMre, vectum, to 
carry.] 

even,#v'n,#vn.ac[i. flat: level: smooth: uniform; 
in a straight line or plane: straightforward 
(Shak.): balanced: equal: on an equality: 
exact: divisible by 2 without a remainder: 
denoted by such a number.— v.t. to make even 
or smooth: to put on an equality: to liken; 
to equal: to act up to (Shak.). — v.i. to become 
even.— adv. exactly: nearly: indeed: so much 
as: still: extreme as the case may be, neverthe¬ 
less.— adv. ev'enly.— ns. ev'enness; ev'ens, even 
money.— adv. quits.—ev'en-Chris'tian (ofrr.), 
fellow-Christian; even date, the same date.— 
adj. ev'en-down, straight-down (of rain): down¬ 
right, honest.— adv. thoroughly.—a<(/r. ev'en- 
hand'ed, impartial: just; ev'en-mind'ed, having 
an even or calm mind; equable.—even money, 
an equal sum bet on each side.—even-even 
nuclei, nuclei in which there are an even number 
of protons and also of neutrons; even-odd 
nuclei, nuclei in which there are an even number 
of protons and an odd number of neutrons; be 
even with, be revenged on: be quits with; even 
now (arch.), a very little while ago; even on 
(Scot.), without intermission; even up on, to 
requite, come square with. (O.E. e/en; Ou. 
even, Ger. eben.] 

even, ev'n, n. evening (poet.): eve (obs. or dial.)— 
also e'en (#r).— ns. eve (ev), evening (poet.): the 
night, or the whole day, before a festival: the 
time just preceding an event; evening (Iv'ning) 
the close of the daytime: the decline or end of 
life; an evening party, gathering or entertain¬ 
ment— adv. eve'nings (U.S.), in the evening.— 
eve'jar (dial.), the - nightjar; ev'enfoll, early 
evening, twilight; eve'ning-drMs, the dress con¬ 
ventionally appropriated to social functions in 
the evening; cve'ning-prim'rose, a N. American 
plant (Oenothera) with pate yellow flowers that 
open in the evening; eve'ning-itar', a planet, 
usu. Venus or Mercury, seen in the west setting 
soon after the sun; ev'ensong, evening prayer, 
the Anglican form appointed to be said or sung 
at evening: the time proper for such; ev'en-tide, 
the time of evening, evening. [O.E. mfen, 
dfnung.) 

event, <-ve/i(', n. that which happens: result: any 
incident or occurrence: contingency: an item 
in a programme of sports: fortune or fate (obs.). 
— adjs. event'ful, full of events: momentous; 
•vcnt'flal, happening as a consequence: final.— 
v.i. cvent'ualisc, -ize, to come to pass: to come 
into being.— n. eventual'ity, a contingency: 
propensity to take notice of events, changes, or 
facts (phrenology). — adv. event'Gally, finally: at 
lengtii— v.i. event'fiate, to turn out. [L. iventus 
—ivetdre, to come out, happen—#, from, venire, 
to come.] 


fdte,fdr: mi, h&r (her); ndne; mdle,fi)r; mate; mddn,fddt; Men (then) 
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•vwtration, i-ven-trU’slun, n. aat of opening the 
belly: protruBionofan organ from the abdomen. 
tPr. iventratton —L. i, from, nmur, belly.] 
e?er, ev'gr, iodv. always: eternally: at all times: 
continually: at any time: on record (as the 
biggest ever, the biggest ttiat ever was or 
happened): many degree: at all: in the world. 
—^As a suffix, giving complete generality to 
relative adverbs and pronouns.— ad), ev'ergreen, 
in leaf throiqdiout the year: always fresh and 
green: unfading.—n. a tree or shrub that is green 
throughout the year.—ev^ast'ing, endless: 
perpetual: unceasing: eternal: wearisomely 
long-continued.— n. eternity: a flower (of 
Hellchrysum, Antemiaria, or other genus) that 
may be kept for years without much change of 
appearance: a very durable cloth.— adv. ever- 
lastingly.—n. everlut'ingness.— ad)- ev'er-liv'ing 
{Shak.), immortal: deathless.— adv. evennore' 
(or ev'), for all time to come (also for evermore): 
ever: unceasingly.—ever and anon, from time to 
time; ever so, to any extent: to a very great 
extent; for ever, to all eternity. [O.E. ifre.] 
everglade, ev'»r-glad, n. a large shallow lake or 
marsh: (chiefly in pi.) such a marsh in southern 
Florida, enclosing thousands of Islets covered 
with dense thickets. (Perh. ever, and glade.] 
evert, e-, or i-vUrt', v.t. to turn inside out: to turn 
outwards.— n. ever'sion. [L. evertire — e, from, 
vertire, versum, to turn.] 

every, ev'ri, ad), each of k number: all taken 
separately.— prons. ev'erybody, ev'eryone, every 
person.— adj. ev'eryday, of or belonging to 
every day, daily: common, usual: pertaining to 
weekd^s, not Sunday.—Also n.— ns. ev'ery&y- 
ness; Ev'eryman, the hero of an old morality 
play, representing mankind, everybody, anybody. 
— pron. ev'erything, all things taken singly: all. 
— advs. ev'eryway, in every way or respect; 
ev'erywhen, ev'erywhence, ev'erywhither {all 
rare); ev'ery where, in every place.—every bit, 
whit, the whole: quite.—every here and there, 
all over dispersedly; every man Jack, every 
mother's son, every one without exception; every 
now and then, or again, at intervals; every other, 
every second or alternate; every so often, at 
intervals; every which way (U.S.), every way: in 
disorder. [O.E. »fre, ever, and ilc, each.] 
evet, ev'it, n. Same as eft (1). 
evict, i-, e-vlkt', v.t, to dispossess by law: to expel. 
— ns. evic'tion, the act of evicting from house or 
lands: the dispossession of one person by 
another having a better title of property in land; 
evic'tor. [L. ivictus, pa.p. of ivlncire, to over¬ 
come.] 

evident, ev’l-dent, ad), that can be seen: clear to 
the mind: obvious.— n. that which serves as 
evidence.— n. ev'idence, that which makes evi¬ 
dent: means of proving an unknown or disputed 
fact: support for a belief: indication: informa¬ 
tion in a law case: testimony: a witness or 
witnesses collectively.— v.t. to render evident: 
to attest, prove; to indicate.— adjs. evidential 
(rden'shsl), eviden'tiary, furnishing evidence: 
tending to prove.—<r</vs.eviden'tially; ev'idently, 
visibly (N.T.): obviously: manifestly.—in 
evidence, received by the court as competent 
evidence: plainly visible, conspicuous—a hack¬ 
writer’s phrase adopted from the Fr. en Evidence; 
turn King's (Queen's) evidence, to give evidence 
against an accomplice in a crime. [L. ivldens, 
•enlls — f, from, videre, to see.] 
evil, d'v(<)/> ad), wicked: bad: mischievous; 
disagreeable: unfortunate— adv. in an evil 
manner; badly.— n. that which produces un¬ 
happiness or calamity; harm: wickedness: de¬ 
pravity; sin.— adv. evilly ii'vll-i), iq an evil 
manner: not well.— n. e'vilness, state of being 
evil; wickedness.—e'vil-doer, one who docs evil; 
evil eye, a supposed power to cause harm by a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-msnt 


loolc.-‘-a4l. u'viMi'voHad, baviag a -tc^tdatve 
appearance: ugly.—•'vu-td'voiBudaaaa (4.), 
ugUness: defotn^.—ctf&.e'vil4Bind'ed,ificUiMd 
to evil: malicious: wicked.—<a'vfl<«eak'iag, 
the Hieaking of evil: slander, -wtf. e'wetanad' 
(Tenn.), bom under the influmice of an iin-< 
propitious star, unfortunate.—e'vU-work'ur, one 
who works or does evil.—the evil one, the devil; 
apeak evil of, to slander. [O.E. yfel; Du. euiel; 
Ger. Ubel; of. ill.] 

evince, i-vins’, v.t. to overcome, overpovler Oavh-): 
to prove beyond doubt: to show clearly: to 
make evident: to give indication of.—■n. enaoe'- 
ment.— at^. evinc'iUe.— adv. evine'iUy.— as^. 
evinc'ive, tending to evince, prove, or demon-, 
strate. [L. ivlncire, to vanquish—inten., 
vincire, to overcome.] 

Evipan, ev'l-pan, n. proprietary name of a drug, 
hexobarbitone sodium, used intravenously atm 
intramuscularly as a basic anaesthetic, 
evirate, i'- or e'vir-at, v.t. to castrate: to render 
weak or unmanly. [L. evlrdre — i, from, v/r, a 
man.] 

eviscerate, e- or i-vls’»r-iil, v.t. to tear out the 
viscera or bowels of: -to gut.— n. evisceri'tioB. 
[L. e, from, viscera, the bowels.] 
evite, i-vi7', v.i. to avoid.—adf. evitdrie (ev'ir-e-d/)< 
— v.t. ev'itate (Shak.), to avoid.— n. eviti'tioa, 
the act of shunning. [L. entire, -itum — i, from, 
vltire, to shun.] 

evitemai, ev-l-t&r'nl, ad), eternal.— adv. eviter'- 
nally.—n. eviter'nity. [L. aeviternus; see 
eternal.] 

evocation, etc. See evoke, 
evoe, evhoe, euoi, i-vi, r-vd'i, &-ol', inter). 
expressing Bacchic frenzy. [L. eid.h)oe —Gr. euol, 
eu hot.) 

evoke, t-v6k v.t. to call out; to draw out or bring 
forth: to call up or awaken in the mind.—v.r. 
evocate iev'b-kit), to evoke: to call up from the 
dead.—n. evocft'tion.— ad)s. evocative (i-vak'e- 
/<v), evoc'atory.—n. evoc'ativmess. [L. ivoe&re 
— e, from, and vocire, to call.] 
dvolud, i-vol-wi, n. a member of a primitive group 
of people who has been educated to the standards 
of a more advanced civilisation. [Fr., devel¬ 
oped.] 

evolution, ev-, ev-»-l6B‘sh»n, n. the act of unrolling 
or unfolding: gradual working out or develop¬ 
ment: a series of things unfolded; the doctrine 
according to which higher forms of life have 
gradually arisen out of lower; the extraction of 
roots {math.): (usu. pi.) orderly movements as 
of a body of troops, flock of birds, etc.— n. 
ev'olute {math.), an original curve from which 
another curve (the involute) is described by the 
end of a thread gradually unwound from the 
former.— ad), rolled back.— a^s. evoln'tional, 
evolu'tionarv, of or pertaining to evolution.— 
ns. evolu'tionism, the doctrine of evolution; 
evolu'tionist, one skilled in evolutions or military 
movements; one who believes in evolution as a 
principle in science.— ad), ev'olutive. [L.’evoAl- 
tio, -inis, — evolvire; see evolve.] 
evolve, i-, or e-volv', v.t. to unroll: to disclose: 
to develop; to unravel.— v.t. to disclose itself: 
to result.— ad). evolv'aUa, that can be drawn 
out.— n. evolve'ment.— ad), evolv'ent. [L. ivolvire 
—#-, from, volvire, volutum, to roll.] 
evulgate, r-, or e-vul'git, v.t. to divulge: to pub¬ 
lish. [L. evulgare, -itum — i, out, vulgus, the 
people.] 

evulse, /-, e-vuls’, v.t. to pluck out.—^n. ei^'sioB. 
[L. ivellire, evulsum — e, from, vellire, vulsum, to 
pluck.] 

ewe, a, n. a female sheep.—ewe'-checM, cheese 
made from the milk of ewes; ewe'-iamb, a 
female lamb: a poor man’s one possession— 
used in reference to 2 Sam. xii; ewe'-milk; 
cwe'-neck, of horses, a thin hollow neck.— ad). 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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c«»'>4MidiM. {0>B. Htnmi cf. L. ovh, Gr. ots. 
Sans. aW, « 

•wWr n. ft large water jug with a wide spout, 
rnubogb Fr. from L. a^uSrlimt (neut. of aquHrius, 
of wftter)>-4Vtfa, water.] 

•west, a'lit, (SAM.) a^. or adv. near. [App. from 
O.E. 08 Hiawtstt, in the neighbourhood, wrongly 
divided as on ewest.] 

•wftaa, Hfts, (Spens.) mpL efts. [See eft (1).] 
•wghea, an old spelling of yewen. 
ewiww, d'^)H'OH'', {Scot.) InierJ. an exclamation of 
deploration. 

•wigkeit, S’vihh~kit, n. eternity. [Ger.] 
ewt. Sec newt. 

•X*, Ales*, as a living pfx. former but surviving, 
as ex-emperor.— prep, without, as ex dividend.— 
8. ex, one who is no longer what he was (pi. 
ex’s, ex’es). 

ex, eks, n. the twenty-fourth letter of the alphabet 

(X, X). 

•X, eks, (L.) from, out of.—ex abundantia (a-ban- 
dan'ski-e, a~bdbn~dan'li-d), out of abundance; 
ex abundant! cautela (-dun'ii kd-te'h, -dun'te 
kow-ta'la), from excessive caution; ex accident! 
(ak-si’den'ti, a-ki-den’te; L.L.), accidentally, as 
opposed to essentially. 

exacerbate, iks-, or Isz-as’n-bat, v.t. to embitter: 
to provoke: to render more violent or severe, as 
a disease.— m. exacerbd'tion, exacerbesc'ence, 
increase of irritation or violence, esp. the increase 
ofa fever or disease: embitterment. [L. exurer- 
bSre, -alum — ex, and acerbSre, from acerhus, 
bitter.] 

exact, igz-akt', v.t. to force out: to compel pay¬ 
ment of: to demand and obtain: to extort: to 
require as indispensable.—v.i. to piactise extor¬ 
tion.— adj. precise: rigorous: accurate: ab¬ 
solutely correct: finished: consummate: strict. 
— adJ. exact'ing, compelling full payment: un¬ 
reasonable in making demands: demanding 
much.— rts- exac'tion, act of exacting or demand¬ 
ing strictly: an oppressive demand: that which 
is exacted, as excessive work or tribute; cxact'i- 
tude, exactness: correctness.— odv. exact'ly.— 
ns, exact'ment; exact'ness, quality of being 
exact: accuracy; exact'or,-er, one who exacts: 
an extortioner: one who claims rights, often too 
strictly exact'ress.—exact sciences, the 

mathematicai sciences, who^e results are precise 
or quantitative. [L. exigfre, exactum, to demand, 
to weigh strictly— ex, from, agire, to drive.] 
ex aequo, eks i~kwd, i-, (L.L.) equally, equitably, 
exaggerate, igz-aj'»r-al, v.t. to magnify unduly: 
to overstate: to represent too strongly: to in¬ 
tensify.—8. exaggeri'tion, extravagant repre¬ 
sentation: a statement in excess of the truth.— 
adix. exagg'erative, exagg'eratory, containing 
exaggeration or tending to exaggerate.— n. ex- 
agg'erator. [L. exaggerare, -atum — ex~, agger- 
Ore, to heap up— agger, a heap.] 
exalbuminous, eks-al-bu'min-ss.lbot.) adj. without 
albumen. 

exalt, igz-olt', v.t. to set aloft: to elate or fill with 
the joy of success i to extol: to refine or subtilise 
(old chem.). —n. exalt&'tion (egz-ol-), elevation 
in rank or dignity: high estate: elation: a 
planet’s position of greatest influence (astral.): 
a flight of larks (arch.). — adi- exalt'ed, elevated: 
lofty: dignified.— n. cxalt'edness. (L. exakare 
—ex-, ahus, high.] 

examifte, igz-am’in, v.t. to test: to inquire into: 
to question: to look closely into: to inspect.—8. 
exl'BHn. examination.— adj. exam'inable.— ns. 
•xam'inant. an examiner; one who is being 
examined; exam'inatc, one who is examined; 
examink'tioa, careful search or inquiry: close 
inspection: trial: a test of capacity and know¬ 
ledge, familiarly contracted to exam'; examinee', 
one tinder examination: exam'iner, exanl'ina- 
AM-, one who examines.— adj. exam'ining. [Fr. 

/die,'/Sr; mi, hir (her); mine; mtiie, 


examiner —L. exdmtndre — exdmen, the tongue of 
ft balance.] 

example, Igz-dm’pl, n. a specimen; an illustration: 
a copy of a book: a person or thing to be 
imitate or not to be unitated: a pattern: a 
warning: an instance.— v.t. (rare) to exemplify: 
to instance.—n. exam'plar (arch.), an exemplar. 
(O.Fr.,—^L. exemphm — eximire, to take out- 
ex, out of, emire, emptum, to take.] 
exanimate, egz-, Igz-an’i-mit, adj. lifeless: spirit¬ 
less: depressed.— n. exanimil'tion. [L. exani- 
mSaus —ex, from, anima, breath.] 
ex animo, eks an'i-md, (L.) from the mind, 
earnestly. 

exanthero, eks-an’them, exanthema, eks~an’thi'm», 
ns. a skin eruption, esp. accompanied by fever; 
a disease so characterised:— pi. exan'thems, exan- 
tbf'mata.— adis. exaathimat'ic, exanthdm'atous. 

I Gr. ejcanthima, -atos —ex-, out, antheein, to 
ilossom.] 

exarate, eks'sr-dt, adi- containing grooves or 
furrows: said of pupae in which the wings and 
legs are free.— n. exara'tion (rare), the act of 
writing: composition. [L. exaratus — exarare, 
to plough up, to trace letters or. a tablet.] 
exarch, eks'ark, n. a Byzantine provincial 
governor, esp. of Italy: a metropolitan (Cr. 
Ch.): a bishop of rank between a patriarch 
and a metropolitan (Cr. Ch.): the head of the 
Bulgarian church; an ecclesiastical inspector: 
a legate.— ns. exarch'ate (or eks'), the office, 
jurisdiction or province of an exarch; exarch'ist 
(or eks'), a supporter of the Bulgarian exarch. 
[Gr. exarchos, leader.] 

exarch, eks'ark, (bot.) n. having the protoxylem 
on the outer edge. [Gr. ex-, out, arche, begin¬ 
ning, origin.] 

exasperate, igz-as'pir-at, v.t. to make rough, 
harsh (ohs.): to make more grievous or painful: 
to make very angry: to irritate in a high degree. 
— adj. irritated: rough with hard points (bot.). 
— a^s. exas'perating, exas'per&tive.~-n.r. exas- 
pera'tion; .exas'peritor. [L. ex- inten., asperdre, 
to make rough— asper, rough.] 
ex auctoritate mihi commissa, eks 6k-to-ri-ta'te 
mi’hi Av-8i/s'z, owk-to-ri-ta'ie mi'hi ko-mi'sa, 
(L.) by the authority entrusted to me. 

Excalibur, eks-kal'ih-tr, n. the name of King 
Arthur's sword. [O.Fr. Escalibor for Caliburn; 
cf. Caladbolg, a famous sword in Irish legend.] 
excambion, eks-kam'bi-on, (Scots law) n. exchange 
of lands—also excam'bium.— v.t. excamb', to 
exchange. [L.L. excambidre; cf. cambist, 
cambium, exchange.] 

ex cathedra, eks ke-the'dr^, or eks-kath'e-dra, 
(L.L.) from the chair of office, esp. the Pope’s 
throne in the Consistory, or a professor’s chair: 
hence authoritatively, judicially, 
excavate, eks'ko-vat, v.t. to hollow or scoop out: 
to dig out: to lay bare by digging.— ns. excava'- 
tion, act of excavating: a hollow or cavity made 
by excavating: ex'cav&tor, one who excavates: 
a machine used for excavating. [L. excavdre — 
ex-, out, cavus, hollow.] 

exceed, ik-sed', v.t. to go beyond the limit or 
measure of: to surpass or excel.— v.i. to go 
beyond a given or proper limit {arch.): to be 
intemperate (arch.): to be outstanding.— adj. 
exceed'ing, surpassing: excessive: projecting 
b^ond a neighbouring member (hot.).—Aiso 
aav. (arch.) exceedingly.— adv. exce^'ingly, very 
much: greatly. IL. ex-, beyond, cedire, cissum, 
to go.] 

excel, ik-sei, v.t. to be superior to: to surpass; 
to exceed (Milt.). — v.i, to have good qualities 
in a high degree: to perform very meritorious 
actions: to be superior:— pr.p. excell’ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. excelled',—8s. excellence (eks'e-lsns), 
exc'ellency, great merit: any excellent quality: 
worth: greatness: a title of honour given to 
/dr; mdie; mdon,fdbt: dhen (then) , 
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pMKMw in fluik or offio*.—oxc'dkrt, 
■urpaulng other* to aonui food quellty: of 
•rcat virtue, worth, etc.: sooo to « high degree. 
-^-aa*. ULc'ifkalOft—iiUerJ. excel'sior (L. comp. 
a4l., taller, loftier), higher stUl (after Longfellow). 
—a. a trade name for wood shaving* for pack¬ 
ing (U.S.). [L. excelUre — ex-, out, up, celstis, 
high.] 

exMlIeiKe, ek-te-Us, (Fr.) excellence.—par exed^ 
lance, eminently, by way of ideal, 
excentric. Same as eccentric, 
except, ik-sept', v.t. to take out, or leave out: 
to exclude.-rr./. to object (usually with to or 
agiUnst).—prep. leaving out: excluding: but. 
— coni- (arch.) unless.— a4J. and n. exrapt'ant. 
— prep, exet^'ing, with the exception of, except. 
— n. cxcep'tion, the act of existing: that which 
is excepted: exclusion: objection: offence.— 
acU. excep'tionoble, objectionable.— adv. axcep'- 
tionaUy.— ad/, excep'tional, unusual (esp. in a 
good sense).— adv. excw'tionally.— adis. excep'- 
tious (arch.), disposed to take exception; ex- 
cep'tive, including, making, or being an excep¬ 
tion; except'less (Shak.), making no exception, 
usual. —If. excep'tor.—the exception proves the 
rule, the making of an exception proves that 
the rule holds in cases not excepted. [L. 
exciplre, exceptum — ex, from, capire, to take.] 
exceptis excipiendis, ik-sep'tis ik-sip-l-en’dis, eks- 
kep'tes eks-ki-pl-en'dis, (L.L.) excepting what 
is to be excepted: with proper exceptions, 
excerpt, ek's&rpt, at ek-surpt’, n. a passage 
selected from a book, opera, etc., an extract.— 
v.t. excerpt', to select: to extract.— ns. excerpt'- 
ing, excerp'tion; excerp'tor. [L. excerptum, 
pa.p. of excerpere — ex, from, carpire, to pick.] 
excerpta, ik-s&rp'te, eks-kerp'ta, (L.; pi. of ex- 
cerptun^ 't»m, '/ohm), extracts, selections, 
excess, ik-ses ', n. a going beyond what is usual 
or proper: intemperance: that which exceeds: 
the degree or amount by which one thing exceeds 
another: usury (Shak.). —odi. in excess.— adf. 
excessive, beyond what is usual or right: 
immoderate: extreme.— adv. excessively.— adv. 
excess'ively.— n. excess'iveness.—excess fare, 
payment for distance travelled beyond, or in a 
class superior to, that allowed by the ticket; 
excess luggage, luggage above the weight allowed 
free—excess profitB tax, a tax on profits in 
excess of those for a specified base period or 
over a rate adopted as a reasonable return on 
capital: carry to excess, to do too much. [L. 
excessus — excedire, excessum, to go beyond.] 
exchange, iks-chdn)', v.t. to give or give up in 
return for something else: to receive in return 
for something else (obs.): to give and take 
mutually: to barter: to chan;^ (obs.). —v.i.-to 
pass by exchange of office with another.—n. 
the giving and tidcing of one thing for another: 
barter: the thing exchanged: process by which 
accounts between distant parties are settled by 
bills instead of money: money-changing busi¬ 
ness: exetonging currency of one country for 
that of another; the difference between the 
value of money in different places: a stock 
exchange: the building where merchants, etc., 
meet for business: a central office where tele¬ 
phone lines are connected: a bar-room (U.S. 
slang): (see employment exchange).— n. ex- 
changcabu'ity.— ad), exchange'able, that may 
be exchan ge.— n. excluui'ger, one who ex¬ 
changes or practises exchange: a money¬ 
changer, a banker (B .).—exduuige control, the 
officiai control of a country’s foreign exchange 
settlements so as to conserve its holding of 
foreign currency. [O.Fr. eschangler (Fr. 
echanger)—L.L. exeambidre —^L. ex, from, L.L. 
cambiOre, to barter.] 

exdwat, eks-chit\ (Spens.) n. Same as escheat, 
exdiegiier, lks-dtek'»r, n. a department of state 


having charge of ravenie, so named fkom toe 
chequered doth which covered toe tabto «od 
on which the accounts were redtoned: toe 
Court of Exchequer: a national tieasuiy: one’s 
funds, toiances, purse.—v./. to proceed against 
in the Court of Exchequer.—exchequer bto, a 
bill issued at the Exchequer, as securtoi for 
money advanced to toe government. Chsn- 
celior of the Exdmner (see chancellor); ConKt 
of Exchequer, in England originally a revenue 
court developed out of the judicial btanch of 
the Exchequer, acquired a general common-law 
jurisdiction by a h^l ffetidn, becanw a division 
of the High Court of Justice in 1875, and is 
now merg^ in the King’s (Queen’s) Bench 
Division: in Scotland a revenue court, abolished 
in 1886, its jurisdiction transferred to toe Court 
of Session. [See chequer, check, chess.] 
excMe, ek-sW, v.t. to cut off. (L. exebUre—ex, 
from, caedere, to cut.] 

recipient, ek-sip'i-ontf n. a substance mixed with 
a medicine to give it consistence, or used as a 
vehicle for its administration. [L. exdplSns, 
-entis, pr.p. of exclpere, to take out, receive— 
ex, from, eopire, to take.] 
excise, ek-sts', n. a tax on certain home com¬ 
modities, and on licoices for certain trades; 
the department in the civil administration con¬ 
cerned with this tax.—Also ad^. — v.t. to subject 
to excise duty.— adj. excis'able, liable to excise 
duty.—excise law (U.S.), a liquor law, licensing 
law; excise'man, an officer charged with col¬ 
lecting the excise. [M.Du. exclfs-^.Ft. accels, 
tax—^L.L. accensdre, to tax— ad, to, and cinsus, 
a tax.] 

excise, xk-siz’, v.t. to cut off or out.—n. exdsioa 
(ek-sizh’en), a cutting out or off of any kind: 
extirpation. [L. excidire, to cut out— ex, from, 
caedire, to cut.] 

excite, ik-sit', v.t. to call into activity: to stir up: 
to rouse: to energise: to produce electric or 
magnetic activity in: to sensitise: to stir 
emotionally: to raise (a nucleus, atom, mol^ 
cu'le, etc.) to an excited state.— n. excitabii'ity. 
— adJ. excit'able, capable of being excited: 
responsive to stimulus: easily excited.— ns. 
excit'ableness; excitancy (vk si-tan-si), excitant 
property; excitant (ek'si- or ek-si'), that which 
excites or rouses the vital activity of the body: 
a stimulant: the electrolyte in an electric cell. 
— adj. exciting: stimulating.— n. exciti'tion 
(ek-si-), act of exciting: means of excitement: 
stete of excitement— adis. excit'ative, cxcit'- 
atory, tending to excite.—excit'ed, agitated: 
roused emotionally: in a state of great activity: 
having energy higher than that of the ground, 
or normal, state.— ns. excite'iiwnt, agitation: 
that which excites; cxcit'er, one who or that 
which excites: an auxiliary machine supplying 
current for*another machine: a sparking 
apparatus for producing electric waves.— ad/. 
excit'ing, tending to excite: stirring, thrilling. 
— ns. excit'on, a bound hole-electron pair; ex- 
ci'tor, exciter: an afferent nerve stimulating a 
part. [Fr. exciter —L. excitare, -atom — exetfre 
-ex-, out, dire, to set in motion.] 
exclaim, iks-kldm', v.t. and v.t. to cry out: to 
utter or speak vehemently.— n. an exclamation, 
outcry.—n. exclamation (ekf-kla-mS'shan), vehe¬ 
ment utterance: outcry: an uttered expression 
of surprise and the like: the mark expressing 
this (I): an interjection.—exclamadva (eks- 
klam'a-tiv), exclam'atory, containing or express¬ 
ing exclamation. [Fr. exclamer —L. exeUbn&re, 
-ittm —ex-, out, cUmdre, to shout.] 
exclaustration, eks-kl6s-trd'shan, n. the return of 
a religious to the outside world on release from 
his or her vows. (L. ex, out, elaustrum, an en¬ 
closed place.) 

exchive, eks'kmv, n. a part of a countiy, province 
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«lc., dinjoined (hnl thi main part, being en- 
ckMM in fotegn territory. (See enclave.] 
ezdoenre, ^€ks-kWxh»r, n. an area shut off from 
intrusion. (1.. ex-, from, and dose (1).] 
eacinde, iks-kWbd^ v.t. to shut out: to thrust out: 
to hinder from entrance: to emit: to hinder 
from participation: to except: to hatch.— 
md. exdud'ed (hot.), exserted. — ns. exchi'sion 
{•zhsn), a shutting or putting out: ejection: 
exception; exdu'sionism; exchi'sionist, one who 
excludes, or would exclude, another from a privi¬ 
lege. — atU- exchi'sive (-slv), able or tending to 
exclude: incompatible: debarring from parti¬ 
cipation: of the nature of monopoly: socially 
inaccessible or aloof: sole: not to be had else- 
whm or from another: select, fashionable: 
without taking into account: not included.— 
11 . one of a number who exclude others from their 
society: an exclusive product.—odv. exdu'dvdy. 
— ns. exdu'siveness; exclu'sivism. — ai(i. exdu'- 
sory, exclusive.—exdusion prmdple, Ainda- 
mental law of quantum mechanics that no two 
particles of a group called fermions can exist in 
identical quantum states; Exclusive Brethren 
(see Close Brethren); exclusive dealing, the act 
of abstaining deliberately from any business or 
other transactions with persons of opposite 
political or other convictions to one’s own— 
a euphemism for boycotsing. —^law of exduded 
middle (iog.), that evetything is either A or 
not-A. [L. exclSdire, -elisum — ex-, out, 
eUmUre, to shut.] 

exc o gi t a te , eks-k(ti'i-til, v.t. to discover by thmk- 
ing: to think out earnestly or laboriously.— n. 
exMgith'tion, laborious thinking: invention: 
contrivance. (L. excogitSre, -atum — ex-, out. 
cdgitlnre, to think.] 

excommunicate, eks-kam-un'i-kat, v.t. to put out 
of or expel from the communion of the church: 
to derive of church privileges.— adjs. excmn- 
mun'icable; excommun'icate, excommunicated. 
—^Alsofl.— ns. excommunidi'tion, act of expelling 
from the communion of a church; excom- 
mim'ion (Mi7(.).— adj. excommun'icatory, of or 
pertaining to excommunication. [From L.L. 
excommSnkare —L. ex, communis, common.) 
ex concctsis (or concesso), eks ken-se'sis (k»n- 
se'soi, kon-ka'sis (kon-ka'sd), (L.L.) from what 
has bMn conceded. 

ex Gonsequenti, eks kon-si-kwen’ti, -se-kwen'te, 
(L.L.) by way of consequence, 
ex converso. Same as e converso. 
excoriate, eks-kd'rl-at, -ko'ri-, v.t. to strip the 
skin from; to criticise severely (fig.). — n. ex- 
corii'tion, the act of excoriating: the state of 
being excoriated. [L. excorlSre, -atum — ex, 
from, corium, the skin.) 

excorticate, eks-kdr'ti-kat, v.t. to strip the bark 
off.— n. excorticd'tion. [L. ex, from, cortex, 
-icis, bark.) 

excrement, eks'kri-msnt, n. dregs: useless matter 
discharged from the animal system: dung.— 
adjs. excremental (-ment’l), excrementitial (-tish 7), 
excrement!'tious, pertaining to or containing 
excrement. (L. excrementum—excernire — ex-, 
out, cernire, to sift.) 

exciensent, eks'krl-mant, (Shak.), n. an outgrowth, 
a moustache.— adJ. excremental (-ment'l). [L. 
exerdmentum — ex-, out, criscire, to grow.) 
exciemepta, eks-krl-men'u, '-kre-men'ta (L; pi. 
of exeiwentum, 7am, 'tdbm), refuse matter, 
excrpeaacc, iks-kres'sns, n. an outgrowth or pro- 
jeqi^n, esp. abnormal, grotesque, .or offensive: 
a wart or tumour: a superfluous part: an out¬ 
break.— n. excresc'ency, state of being excres¬ 
cent: excrescence.— adfs. excresc'ent, growing 
out: superfluous; tixcnncetttiai(ek.t-kri-sen'shl). 
(L. excriscire-eg-, out, criscire, to grow.) 
excrete, eks-kret’, v.t. to separate and discharge: 
to eject.— n.pl. excd'ta, matters discharged from 


the animal body.— m. exerd'tioB, the excreting 
of matter from an organism: that which is 
excreted.— adis. excrd'tive, able to excrde:..con- 
craned with excretion; excrd'hMy (or eks’krl- 
ter-i), having the quality of excreting.-—n. a duct 
that helps to receive and excrete matter. [L. ex, 
from, cernire, critum, to separate.] 
excruciate, iks-krd&'shi-St, v.t. to torture: to 
rack: to inflict severe pain: to irritate greatly. 
— ad/, excra'cidth^ extremely painful: ncking: 
torturing: agonising: intensely irritating.— adv. 
excra'ciatiavy.— n. exonicii'tion, torture: vexa¬ 
tion. [L. ex-, out, cruciire, -atum, to crucify— 
crux, crucis, a cross.] 

excubant, eks'ka-bsnt, adJ. on guard. (L. ex- 
cubans, -antis, pr.p. of excubare, to sleep out, 
lie on guard— ex, cub&re, to lie.) 
excudit, eks-kS'dit, -kdd', (L.) (he) struck, ham¬ 
mered, forged, printed (this), 
exculpate, eks'kul-pat, also -kuV, v.t. to clear 
from the charge of a fault or crime; to absolve: 
to vindicate.— n. exculpi'tion.— adj. excul'patory, 
tending to free from the charge of fault or 
crime. (L. ex, from, culpa, a fault.) 
ex curia, eks kS'ri-a, koo'ri-a, (L.) out of court, 
tacurreat, eks-kur'snt, adj. having the main stem 
reaching to the top: having the midrib reaching 
beyond the lamina: flowing outwards: carrying 
an outgoing current. [L. ex, from, currens, 
-entis, pr.p. of currire, to run.) 
excursion, iks-kur’shsn, n. a going forth: a raid: 
a sally: a deviation; an escapade; a pleasure 
trip: a company or collection of people on a 
pleasure outing: a wandering from the main 
subject: a digression.—Also v.i. — vs.i. excurae', 
to digress; excur'sionise, -ixe, to go on an ex¬ 
cursion.— n. exGur'sionist, one who goes on a 
pleasure trip.— ar^. excur'sive, rambling: devi¬ 
ating.— adv. cxcur'sivcly.— ns. excur'siveness; 
cxcur'eus (pi. excur’suses), a dissertation on some 
particular matter appended to a book or chapter. 
—excursion train, a special train, usually with 
reduced fares, for persons making an excursion. 
(L. ex-, out, currire, cursum, to run.) 
excuse, iks-kuz', v.t. to free from blame or guilt: 
to exonerate: to pass over, overlook: to pardon 
or condone (in small matters): to free from 
an obligation: to release, dispense with: to 
allow to absent oneself: to seek to extenuate 
or justify; to make an apology or ask pardon 
for.— v.i. to make excuse.— n. (iks-kds') a plea 
offered in extenuation: indulgence.— ad/, excus¬ 
able Uks-kuz’a-bl). — n. excus'ableness.— adv. ex- 
cus'aUy.— n. excus'ai.— adjs. excus'atory, mak¬ 
ing or containing excuse: apologetic; excusive 
(eks-kus'iv). —excuse me, an expression used as 
Ml apology for any slight or apparent impro¬ 
priety. or for controverting a statement that has 
been made. [L. excusare — ex, from, causa, a 
cause, accusation.) 

ex debito justitiae, eks deb'i-td Jss-tlsh'i-e, d&'bi- 
td Os-ti’ti-i, (L.L.) from what is due to justice, 
ex delicto, eks di-lik'td, da-lik’td, (L.L.) owing to 
a crime. 

ex dono, eks do'nd, (L.) by gift, as a present 
from. 

exeat, eks'i-at, n. formal leave of absence, esp. for 
a student to be out of college for more than one 
night. [L., let him go out: 3rd pers. sing. pres, 
subj. of exire.] 

execrate, eks'i-krSt, v.t. to curse: to denounce 
evil against: to denounce: to detest.— adj- 
ex'ecrable, deserving execration: detestable: 
accursed.— adv, ex'ecrably.— n. execrft'tion, act 
of execrating: a curse pronounced: that which 
is execrated.—< k(/. ex'ecritive, of or belonging 
to execration.— adv. cx'ecratively.— adj. ex'ecrk- 
tory. (L. exsecrari, -btus, to curse— ex, from, 
saeer, sacred.) 

execute, eks'i-kut, v.t. to perform: to give effect 
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to: to cany into effect: to iHit to use, briM 
into action: to jwt to death by law.— 
axacfitable ieksU-k6t-»-bl, ek^tek'Ot-a^l), that 
can be executed.— ns, exec'fltancy 
technique in music; akec'Qtaat {eg-xfk% one 
who executes or performs: a techakally 
complished performer of music; execiiter (cm ); 
execfi'tioB, act of or skill in executing or perfor¬ 
ming: accomplishment: completion: carrying 
into effect the sentence of a court of law: tite 
warrant for so doing; the infliction of capital 
punishment; execfi'tioner. one who executes, 
esp. one who inflicts capital punishment.—ne{f- 
executive (eg~zek'0-tiv), designed or fitted to 
execute or perform: concerned with perform¬ 
ance, administration, or management: ^tive: 
qualifying for or pertaining to the execution of 
the law: administrative.— n. the power or 
authority in government that carries the laws 
into effect: the persons who administer the 
government or an organisation: a person in an 
executive position in government or business: 
the head of an executive, as president, governor, 
mayor, etc. (U.S.i also chief executive).— adv. 
exec'fitively.— n. exec'utor (eg-zek’}, one who 
executes or performs: a person appointed to 
see a will carried into effect:— fem. exec'fltrix 
(pi. -trixes, or executri'eis); also exec'utress.— 
adf. execiito'rial.— n. exec'fltorship.—adf' exec'- 
iitory, executing official duties: designed to be 
carried into effect.—«. exec'utry, executorship: 
moveable estate and effects (Scots law). —execu¬ 
tive session (U.S.), a meeting of the Senate for 
executive business, usu. held in private: hence, 
any meeting in private. IL. exsegui, exsecutus 
— ex, out, segui, to follow.l 
exedra, eks'i-drs, eks-ed’r», n. a portico, hall, 
or vestibule: a seated room: a raised platform 
with steps, in the open air: an apse, recess, 
niche—also exhedra;—p/. ex'(h)edrae. IGr. 
exedrS — ex-, out, hedrS, seat.] 
exeem, exeme, eks-im', (obs. Scot.) y.t. to release, 
exempt. [L. eximfre — ex, from, emfre, to take.] 
exegesis, eks-i-Je’sis, n. interpretation, esp. Bibli¬ 
cal.— ns. ex'egete, exeget'ist, one who interprets 
or expounds.— adjs. excgetic (-jet'ik), -al, per¬ 
taining to exegesis; explanatory.— adv. exeget i- 
cally. —«.p/. cxegtt'ics, the science of exegesis. 
IGr. exegesis — exegeesthai, to explain— ex-, out, 
hegeesihai, to guide.] 

exempla, ig-zem’ph, eks-em'pla (L.; pi. of exem- 
plum, ig-zem'phm, eks-em'pidbm) examples, 
exemplar, egz-em'phr, -pleir, n. a person or thing 
to be imitated: the ideal model of an artist: a 
type: an example: a 
Gxem'plarily.— ns. exem'plariness; exemplarity 
i-plar'), exemplariness: exemplary conduct.r- 
adf. exem'plary, worthy of imitation or notice; 
serving as model, specimen, illustration, or 
warning. [L. exemplar — exemplum, example.] 
cxcmple, eg-zSpV, (Fr.) example, model.—par 
excmple, for example. 

exemplify, igz-em’pU-fi, v-t. to illustrate by exam¬ 
ple: to make an attested copy of: to prove 
by an attested copy:~pr.p. cxem'plifying; pa.t. 
and pa.p. exem'plined.— adj. exem'plifiaWe.—«. 
exemplifici'tion, act of exemplifying: that which 
exemplifies: an attested copy or transcript. 
IL. exemp/«fM, example,/oo?re, to make.] ^ 
exempli gratia, ig-zem ptt gri'shi-s, eks-emple 
gra’tl-S (L.) by way of example, for instance— 
often abbreviated, e.g. . 

exempt, fgz-rm(', v.i. to set apart (Milt.): to 
free, or grant immunity (with/rom).— adJ. taken 
out: not liable.— n. one who is exempt; an 
officer who commanded in_ absence of his 
superiors, exempted on this account froin 
ordinary duties (hist.). — n. exemp'tlon, act of 
exempting: state of being exemptfreedom 
from any service, duty, burden, etc.: immunity. 


exInUhre, axtmptwt*—ex, firont, emdre, 


[Fr.,—L. 
to buy.j 

exenterafu, *ks-tn't»r-3t, v.t. to dlsmntowel,-— 
mU. (-ft) disembowelled.— n. exoutanri'tiou, [L. 
exenterSre —Gr. exentertzeln—ax, from, and 
enteroH, intestine.] 

exequatur, ek^hkwd'tpr, n. an official recognition 
of a consul or commercial agent given by the 

g overnment of the country in which he is to 
e. [L. exequatur, let him execute—the opening 

. . . . .'.X 

exeqay, eks'l-kwl (usu. in pt. exequies,-kwir), n. 
a funeral procession: funeral rites.—o<(f. •xe- 
quial (eks-i'kwi-»l). IL. exequiae — ex, from, 
segui, to follow.] 

exercise, eks'sr-siz, n. a putting in practice:, 
exertion of the bimy for health or amusement 
or acquisition of skill: a similar exertion of the 
mind: a task designed or prescribed for these 
purposes: a written school task; a study in 
music: a set of problems, passages for transla¬ 
tion, etc., in a text-book: an academical dis¬ 
putation: accomplishment (Shak.): (in pi.) 
military drill or manoeuvres; a ceremony or 
formal proceeding (U.S.): an act of worship 
or devotion: a discourse, the discussion of a 
passage of Scripture, giving the cohmence of 
text and context, etc. (the addition giving the 
doctrinal propositions, etc.): a meeting of a 
presbytery for this purpose; hence formerly the 
presbytery itself.— v.t. to train by use: to im¬ 
prove by practice; to give exercise to: to 
trouble; to put in practice: to use: to wield. 
— v.l, to take exercise: to drill.— adf. ex'wds- 
able.—ex'ercise-book, a book for writing 
school exercises in. lO.Fr. exercice —L. exer- 
ciiium —L. exercere, -cltum, pfx. ex-, and arcire, 
to shut up, restrain.] 

exercitation, egz-ur-.stt-a'shsn, n. putting into 
practice: employment; exercise: a discourse. 
IL. exe ■citatid, -dnis — exercere, to exercise.] 
exergue, eks^ or eks-urg’, n. part on the reverse 
of a coin, below the main device, often filled 
up by the date, etc.—adj. exer'gual. IFr.,—Gr. 
ex, out of, ergon, work.] , 

exert, igz-urt’, v.t. to put forth (obs.); to bring 
into active operation; to do or perform (obs.), 
— n. cxer'tion, a bringing into active operation: 
striving: activity.— adj. exert'ive, having the 
power or tendency to exert: using exertion. (L. 
exserfre, exsertum — ex, from, serfre, to put 
together.] 

exes, eks'iz, n.pl. a slang abbreviation of ex¬ 
it mooei oi an anisi: « penses. , ,, , 

copy of a book.— adv. exeunt, eArr'i-wnf,-dSnf, (L.) go out (p/.), leave the 
I'ulariness: exemplarity stage; exeunt omnes, om nez, -nds, all go out. 

See exit. ... ... 

exfoliate, eks-fd'U-dt, v.t. to shed in flakes: to 
remove in flakes.—v.i. to come off in flakes: to. 
separate into layers.— n. exfolia'tion.— adj. ex(6'- 
liative.—exAliative cytolonr, study for diag¬ 
nostic purposes of cells shed from internal body 
surfaces. IL. exfoliSre, -Stum, to strip of leaves— 
ex, from, folium, a leaf.] , . . , ^ , 

ex gratia, eks gra'shi-s, grS ti-a, (L.) as an act of 
grace. 

exhale, eks-hal, egz-al', v.t. to breathe forth: to 
emit or send out as vapour, smell, etc.: to 
cause or allow to evaporate: to emit through 
a membrane.—v.i. to breathe out: to rise or 
come off as a vapour, smell, emanation: to 
evaporate: to ooze out.— adjs. exhfil'able; ex- 
hil'ant, exhaling: emitting vapour or liquid.— 
n. an organ or vessel that emits vapour or 
liquid.— n. exhalation (eks-, egz-»-l&‘sh»n), act 
or process of exhaling: evaporation: that 
which is exhaled, vapour, effluvium, emanation: 
a mist: a meteoric phenomenon, a meteor 
(arch.). IL. exhilSre—ex, from, halare, -Stum, 
to breathe.] 
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wlwtei tkt-hSP„ (Sftffc.ll v4. to hal« or draw out. 
{P(k. ax'. and feua.t 

•adnatt, v.r. to draw off: to draw out 

the whole of: to um the whole strength of: 
to use up: to empty: to wear or tire out: to 
treat of or develop complete^..—n. an outward 
mirrent, or means of producmg it: the exit of 
used weeing fluid from the^linder of an engine: 
the period at discharge of the fluid: the fluid 
to escaping (exhanst'-gas, -steam).—o4i. ex* 
haast'ed, drawn out: emptied; consumed: 
tired out.— n. exhaust'er, he who or that which 
exhausts.— aulj. exhaust'iUe, that may be ex¬ 
hausted.—R. exhaustion (-dsr'ysM), act of exhaust¬ 
ing or consuming: state of being exhausted: 
extreme fatigue.-—m/ys. exhauat'ive, tending to 
mdiaust: investigating all parts or possibilities; 
ex h a u s t *less, that cannot be exhausted.— 
exhaust'-pipe't valve', the pipe, valve, through 
which exhaust gases pass out. (L. exhaurhe, 
exhaustum—ex, from, kaurtre, to draw.] 
exheredste, ek>her'i-dkl, (rare) v.l. to disinherit. 
—n. exhwedft'tion. [L. exheriMre — ex, out, 
hiris, •4dh, heir.] 

exhiUt, igz^b'lt, v.r. to hold forth or present to 
view: to present formally or publicly: to show: 
to give as a remedy (med.; arch.). —n. a docu¬ 
ment or object produced in court to be used 
as evidence (law): something exhibited: an 
article at an exhibition.— ns. exhib'iter; cx- 
hihifion (eks-i-bish’en), presentation to view: 
display: showing off: a public show, esp. of 
works of art, nunufactures, etc.: that which is 
exhibited: a public performance at the end of 
a school year: a grant or gift: an allowance 
towards support, esp. to scholars in a university: 
administration of a remedy (arch,)', exUbi'- 
tioner, one who enjoys an exhibition at a uni¬ 
versity; exhibi'tionism, extravagant behaviour 
aimed at drawing attention to seif; perver¬ 
sion involving public exposure of one’s sexual 
organs (psychiatry); exhibi'demist.— adi, ex¬ 
hibitionist'ic.— adv. -ist'ically.— atf/. exhib'itive 
(fgr-), serving for exhibition: representative.— 
H. exhfliitor ligz-ib'i-ter). — adj. exhib'itory, ex¬ 
hibiting —make an exhibition of oneself, to be¬ 
have foolishly, exciting ridicule. [L. exhibere, 
•Ham — ex~, out, kabire, -Hum, to have.] 
exh il a rate , fga-il'a-rdf, v.r. to make hilarious or 
merry: to raise the spirits of: to enliven: to 
^eer.— adJ. exhil'anuit, exhilarating: exciting 
joy, mirth, or pleasure.— n. an exhilarating 
medicine.— adj. cxhii'arftting, cheering; glad¬ 
dening.— adv. exhirarktingly.— n. exhiiarS'tion, 
state of being exhilarated: joyousness.— adje. 
axhil'arhtivc, exUl'antory. (L. exhilarbre, -Slum 
— ex-, inten., hilaris, cheerful.] 
exhmt, fg-xdrt', v.t. to urge strongly and earnestly: 
to counsel.—n. cxbmti'tion (eks- or egz-), act 
exhorting: language intended to exhort: 
counsel: a religious discoui^.— adfs. exhort'a- 
tive, exbort'atory (/gr-), teinling to exhort or 
advise.—^n. exhort'er, one who exhorts: in some 
churches a layman appointed to give religious 
exhortation. (L. exhort&ri. Slits — ex-, inten., 
kortdri, to urge.) 

exhume, eks-h&m', Ig-zOrn', v.t. to take out of the 
ground or place of burial: to disinter: to bring 
to light.—Also exhumate (eks'kOmSt). — ns. ex- 
hnmi'tkm (eks-); exhum'er. [L. ex, out of, 
humus, the ground.] 

ex hypotbesi, eks hi-poth'»-sl, (L.L.) from the 
hypothesis. 

cxiMf ek’siz, (Scot.) n.pl, a fit, as of hysterics, 
ague, [access.] 

gxigent, eks'l-jeni, ad), pressing; urgent: exact¬ 
ing: demanding immediate attention or action, 
—a. extremity (ofrx.): the last strait, the end of 
all (Shok.)', a needed amount (thownlng). — a^. 
exigeant (egtri-zhd, Fr.), exacting (Jem. exi- 

Jdte,JSr; ml, h6r (her); mine; mite, 


geante, -zMf).—ns. ex'igcaee. ax'igsney <oc -(['), 
pressing necessity: emergency: dlsMsa. [L. 
exitSns, -enife—pr.p. of exiglri-^9{*.. ex-, agire, 
to drive.] 

exigi^, eks'l-Jtb-l, adj, liable to be exacted. 
[Sm exact.] 

exignods, egs-, eks-ig‘h-»s, adJ. sointy: slender- 
—ns. exigSity (eks-); exig’fiousaesa. (L. 
exiguus — exiglre, to weigh strictly; see exact.] 
exile, eks", or egs'ff, n. enforced or regretted 
absence from one’s country or home: banish¬ 
ment (in these senses formerly egz-fO: oim 
who is in exile: a banished person.—v.r. 
(formerly egz-it^ to expel from one’s country, 
to banish.— it. ex'ilement, banishment.— adi- 
exilic (egx-U-ik, or eks-), pertaining to exile, 
esp. that of the Jews in Babylon. (O.Fr. exit 
— L. expllium, banishment— ex, out of, and 
root of soffre, to leap; affected by L. exsuJ, an 
exile.] 

exility, egz-, eks-H'i-tl, (obs.)n. slenderness, small¬ 
ness: refuiement. [L. exllit&s, St Is — exills, 
slender.] 

eximio^ eg-sim'l-»s, (arch.) adj- excellent, dis¬ 
tinguished. (L. exlmlus — eximlre — ex, from, 
emlre, to take.] 

ex improviso, eks im-pre-vi'zd, im-prl-ve'so, -wi', 
(L.) unexpectedly. 

exine, eks’in, -in. See extlne. [L. ex, out of.] 
exist, Igz-isI', v.l. to have an actual being.—n. 
exist'ence, state of existing or being: livelihood: 
life: anything that exists: being.—^ys. exist'ent, 
having being; at present existing; existential 
(eks-ls-ten'sk>l). — ns. existen'tialism, a term 
covering a number of related doctrines denying 
objective universal values and holding that a 
man must create values for himself through 
action and by living each moment to the full; 
existeu'tialist. [L. existfre, exsistlre, to stand 
forth— ex-, out, sistire, to stand.] 
exit, ek'sit, eg‘xit, n. departure of a player from 
the stage: any departure: a passage out: a way 
of departure; death:—pf. ex'its.—v.f. to make 
an exit: todie:—po.p. andpu.r. cx'ited. (Partly 
from the L. stage direction exit, goes out (in 
pi. exeunt, go out)—exfre, to go out— ex-, out, 
and ire, itum, to go; partly—L. exiius, a way 
out.] 

ex-libris, eks-U'brIs, 11’, n. a bookplate.— ns. ex- 
li'brism; ex-li'brist, a collector or student of 
bookplates. [L. ex llbris, from the books (of 
so-and-so).] _ 

ex mero motu, eks me’rd ml’lO, me'ro md'too, 
(L.) from his own impulse; of his, its, own 
accord. 

ex natura rei; eks na-tu’re re'i, na-tSo’ra re’e, 
((..L.) from the nature of the case; ex natura 
rerum, ri'rem, ri’rdbm, from the nature of 
things. 

exo-, eks’S-, eksS', in composition, outside, often 
opp. to undo-, ento-. See also ecto-.— ns. ex'o- 
carp (Gr. karpos, fruit), the epicarp of a fruit; 
exoder'rais (Gr. dermis, skin), the outer cortex 
l^er of a root.— adj. exoderm'al.— n. exog'amy 
(Gr. gamos, marriage), the practice of marrying 
only outside of one’s own-group: union of 
gametes not closely related (biol.). — ad/s. exo- 
gam'ic, exog'amous.— n. ex'ogen (Gr. gen-, root 
of gignesthai, to be produced; obs.), a dico¬ 
tyledon—so called because its stem thickens by 
layers growing on the outside of the wood.— 
a^. exog'enowr, growing by successive addi¬ 
tions to the out^de.— n. extmh'agy (Gr. phagein, 
to eat), the custom among cannibals of eating 
only the flesh of persons not of their own kin. 
— at^. exoph'agous.— n. exop'odite, ex'opod (Gr. 
pous, podos, foot), the outer branch of a crusta¬ 
cean limb.— adj. exopod'itic.— n. exoskel'eton. a 
hard supporting or protective structure secreted 
extemaHy by me ectoderm.— adj. exoskel'etal. 
,JSr: mite: miSn,fdbi; dhen (then) 
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— H. ex'osphm (Gr. sphalra, siihere), the 
boundary of the earth's atmosphere an^. inter* 
planetary space.— ai^ls. exo^Mler'k, -ai.— n. 
ex'ospore (Gr. sporos, a seed), the outer layer 
of a spore wall: a spore formra by abstriction, 
not within a mother-cell.— ai^s. exospor'al, 
exospor'ous; exother'mal, exodwr'ndc (Gr. 
thermi, heat; ckem.), involvins evolution of 
heat.— n. exotfaermi'city. [Or. ex6, outside.] 
exode, ek'sod, it. the concluding part of a Greek 
drama; a farce or afterpiece. [Gr. exddlon.] 
exodus, eks'a-das, h. a going out, esp. that of 
the Israelites from Egypt: (cap.) the second 
book of the Old Testament.— aaj. exodic (-od'). 
— n, ex'odist, one who goes out: an emigrant. 
[L.,—Gr. exodos — ex-, out, hodos, a way.] 
ex officio, eks o-fish'l-5, -fik\ (L.) by virtue of his 
office. 

exomis, eks-o'ntis, n. a one-sleeved or (in Rome) 
sleeveless garment— (Browntng) exo'mion. [Gr. 
exomis — ex-, out, omos, shoulder.] 
exon, eks'on, n. an officer of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. [App. intended to express the pro¬ 
nunciation of Fr. exempr; see exempt.] 
exonerate, igz-on'»r-at, v.t. to free from the 
burden of blame or obligation: to acquit.— n. 
exrmerd'tion, act of exonerating.— adj. exon'- 
erative, freeing from a burden or obligation. 
[L. exonerate, -Stum, — ex from, onus, oneris, 
burden.] 

ex opere operato, ex opere operanth. See opus, 
exophthalmia, -mos, -mus, eks-of-thal'mi-a, -m»s, 
ns. a protrusion of the eyeballs.— adJ. exoidi- 
thal'mic. [Gr. ex, out, ophthalmos, eye.] 
exorable, eks'er-j-bl, adj. capable of being moved 
by entreaty.— n. exorft'tion (obs.), entreaty. (L. 
exdrare —pfx. ex- in the sense of thoroughly, 
orate, to entreat.] 

exorbitant, igs-dr’bi-t»nt, adj. going beyond the 
usual limits: excessive.— ns. exor'mtance, exor'- 
bitancy, great excess.— adv. exor'bitantly.— v.i. 
exor'bitate (ohs.), to stray. [L. exorbitans, 
-antis, pr.p. of exortsitare — ex, out of, orbita, a 
track— orbis, a circle.] 

exorcise, -ize, eks'Sr-siz, vJ. to adjure by some 
holy name: to call forth or drive away, as a 
spirit: to deliver from the influence of an evil 
spirit— Its. ex'orcism (-stzm), act of exorcising 
or expelling evil spirits by certain ceremonies: 
a formula for exorcising: ex'orcist, one who 
exorcises or pretends to expel evil spirits by 
adjuration (also exorcis'er, -z-): the third of the 
minor orders (R.C. Church). [L.L. from Gr. 
exorkizein — ex-, out, horkos, an oath.] 
exordium, egz-or’di-sm, n. the introductory part 
of a discourse or composition:—p/. exor'diums, 
-ia.— adj. exor'dial, pertaining to the exordium: 
introductory. [L.— exordbri — ex, out of, ordiri, 
to begin.] 

exosmosis, eks-os-mS'sis, n. osmosis outwards, 
I.e. away from the solution—also ex'osmose 
(-mos). — adj. exosmotic (-mot'ik). [Gr. ex-, out, 
and osmosis.] 

exostosis, eks-os-td'sis, (anat.) n. morbid enlarge¬ 
ment of a bone. [Gr. exostosis —ex-, out, osteon, 
a bone.] 

exoteric, eks-d-ier’ik, adJ. external: fit to he 
communicated to the pimlk: or multitude—opp. 
to esoteric. — adj. exoter'ical.— adv. exoter'ically. 
—If. exoter'kism (-sizm). [Gr. exdterikos — 
exoterd, comp, of exo, outside.] 
exotic, igz-ot'lk, adj. introduced fVom a foreign 
country: alien: foreign-looking: outlandish; 
romantically strange, or rkh and showy, or 
glamorous: pertaining to strip-tease.—n. any¬ 
thing of foreign origin: something not native to 
a country, as a plant, a word, a custom.—Also n. 
—n. exot'icism (-sizm), [Gr. exdtikos — ex6, 
outside.] 

expand, iks-pand', v.t. to spread out: to lay open: 


to enlarge in bulk or surftice: to develap, or 
bring out in fuller detail: to express at Irnigth, as 
in tenqs of a series, or without contractions.— 
v.t. to become opened: to increase in volume: 
to enlarge: to spread: to become communica¬ 
tive (/Ig.y— ns. expanse (-pens'), a wide extent: 
a stretch: amount of spread or stretch: the 
firmament; expanribil'ity.— ddJ- expane'Qile, 
capable of being expanded.— adv, expans'ibly.— 
adj. expans'ik (-il), capable of expansion.—vt. 
expan'sion, act of expanding: state of'being 
expanded: enlargement: that which is 
expanded: amount of expanding: territorial 
extension: immensity: extension.— ati^s. ex- 
pan'sional; expan'sknary, tending to expan¬ 
sion.— ns. expan'sioaism; expao'sionist, one 
who favours territorial or currency expansion.— 
Also adj. — adj. expans'ive, widely extended: 
diffusive: causing expansion: worked by 
expansion: effusive: talkative, communkative: 
marked by excessive feeling of well-being and 
delusions of self-importance (psychiatry). — adv. 
cxpans'ively.— ns. expans'iveness; expansiv'ity 
(eks-). —expanded metal, steel, etc., stretched 
to form a mesh, used for reinforcing concrete, 
etc.; expanded plastic, foam plastk; expand¬ 
ing universe (astron,), the theory that as part of 
continuous creation the whole universe is con¬ 
stantly expanding. [L. expand(re—ex-, out, 
pandire, p&nsum, to spread.] 
ex parte, eks par'te, par'fe, adj. on one side only: 
partial: prejudiced. [L. ex, from, parte, abl. of 
pars, partis, party, side.] 

expatiate, eks-pd'shi-at, v.t. to walk about: to 
range at large (usu. Jig.): to enlarge in discourse, 
argument, or writing.— n. expatii'tion.— adJs. 
expft'tiative, expd'tiatory, expansive.— n. expi'- 
titter. [L. exspatiari, -atus — ex, out of, spatiM, 
to roam— spatium, space.] 
expatriate, eks-pa‘tri-at,.v.t. io send out of one’s 
country; banish, exile.—^Also n. and ad/. —n. 
expatrift'tion, act of expatriating: exile, volun¬ 
tary or compulsory. [L.L. expatriate, -Slum — 
ex, out of, patria, fatherland.] 
expect, iks-pekt', v.t. to await (obs.): to look for¬ 
ward to as likely to come or happen, or as due: 
to suppose.— v.i. (obs.) to wait.—n. (Shak.) 
expectation.— ns. expect'ance, expect'ancy, act 
or state of expecting: that which is exp^ed; 
hope.— adj. expect'ant, looking or waiting for 
something: in expectation: not yet but expec¬ 
ting to be: pregnant.—n. one who expects: one 
who is looking or waiting for some benefit 
or office.— adv. expect'antly.— ns. expecth'tion 
(eks-), act or state of expecting: prospect of 
future good: that which is or may fairly be 
expected: degree of probability: the value of 
something expected: (in pi.) prospect of fortune 
or profit by a will.—expect'ative, giving rise 
to expectation: reversionary.— n. an expectancy: 
an anticipatdry grant of a benefice not yet vacant. 
— adj. expect'ed.— adv. expect'edly.— n. expect'er. 
— n. and adi- expect'ing.— adv. expect'kgly, in 
a state of expectation.—^Expectation Weclc, 
the period betweeen Ascension Day and Whit 
Sunday—commemorating the Apostks* expec¬ 
tation of the Comforter.-—be expiKtiag (col!.), to 
be pregnant. [L. expectare, -Stum —ex, out, 
spectSre, to look, freq. of speefre, to see.} 
expectorate, eks-pek’tz-rat, v.t. to expel ftoffl the 
breast or lungs by coughing, etc.: to spit forth. 
— v.i. to discharge or eject phlegm from the 
throat: to spit.— adj. cxpec'torant, tending to 
promote expectoration.—n. a medicine that 
promotes expectoration.— n. expcctori'tibn, act 
of expectorating: that which is expectorated: 
spittle.— at^. expec'tordtive, having the quality 
of promoting expectoration. [L. expectorSre, 
-Stum — ex, from, pectus, pectoris, breast.] 
expedient, iks-pi'di-»nt, adj. suitable: advisable; 
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npcdittouk (SAafc.).>rii. lJuit which serves to 
iwomote: -neenssuttebletoenend; contrivence, 
shift.-~«tf. exp^^dUncQi haste, despatch (Shak^)i 
entenwlse (Shak.}: expediency: expfi'diency. 
fitness: desiraU^ss: conduciveness to the 
need of the moment: that which is opportune; 
self<interest.— a^f. cxpidien'tial (-en'sM). — adv. 
cgqrf'die^ly. [L. txpediins, -entb, pr.p. of ex- 
pedke; see expedite.] 

expe di t a te, eks-ped’H-il, v.t. to deprive of three 
claws or of the ball of the foot.— n. expediti'tion. 
(L.L. expeM&re, -Stum — ex, from, pis, pedis, 
foot.] 

expedite, eks'pl-dit, v.t. to free from impedimen|s: 
to hasten: to send forth: to despatch.— adl- 
labs.}, free from Impediment: unencumbered: 
aukk: prompt.— adv. ex'peditcly.—n. exp^> 
tioa(-d/'sAaR),speed: promptness: unorganised 
journey to attain some object, as hunting, war¬ 
fare, exploration, etc.: the party undertaking 
such a journey.— adjs. expcdl'tionary, belonging 
to an expedition: of the nature of an expedition; 
expedi'tious, characterised by expedition or 
rapidity: speedy: prompt.— adv. expedi'tiously. 
a. exp^i'tionsnesB.— adj. exped'itive. (L. expe- 
dlre, -Hum — ex, from, pis, pedis, a foot.] 
expel, fks-pe/', v.r. to drive out: to eject; to dis¬ 
charge in disgrace (from school, etc.): to 
banish: to keep off (Shak.):—pr.p. expcll'ing; 

pa. t. and pa.p. expelled'.— adj. and n. expell'ant, 
-ent. IL. eXpellire, expuhum — ex, pellire, to 
drive.] 

expend, iks-pend', v.t. to lay out: to employ or 
consume in any way: to spend.— adj. expend'- 
aUe, that may be expended, esp. that may be 
sacrificed to achieve some end.—Also n. — ns, 
expcnd'iture, act of expending or laying out: 
that which is expended; the process of using up: 
money spent; expense (-pens'), expenditure; 
outlay: cost: (in pi.) money out of pocket, 
or an allowance therefor: (in pi.: Scots law) 
costs in a lawsuit.— adJ. expens'ive, causing 
or requiring much expense: costly: lavish.— 

adv. expens'ively.— n. expens'iveness.—expense(s) 
account, statement of outlay incurred in carrying 
out a business commission (often with the impli¬ 
cation that the account may be made to cover a 
great deal).—^be at the expense of, to pay the cost 
of. (L. expendire — ex-, out, pendire, pinsum, 
to weigh.] 

experience, Iks-pe'ri-sns, n. test, trial, experiment 
(obs.): practical acquaintance with any matter 
gained by trial: long and varied observation, 
personal or general: wisdom derived from the 
changes and trials of life: the passing through 
am event or course of events by which one is 
aflected: an event so passed through; anything 
received by the mind, as sensation, perception, 
or knowledge.—v.t. to have practical acquain¬ 
tance with: to prove or know by use: to have 
experience of: to suffer, undergo.— adi- expi'- 
ricnced, taught by experience; having much 
experience: skilful: wise.—od/y. expg'rienceiess, 
having little or no experience: experien'tial 
(-en’shl), pertaining to or derived from ex¬ 
perience.-^nr. experien'tialism, the doctrine 
that all knowledge comes from experience; 
cxpSrien'tialist.—experience meeting, one for the 
relating of religious experiences. [Fr. ex- 
pirlence and L. experientia, from experiri — 
ex-, inten., and old verb periri, to try.] 
experimeirt, Iks-per'l-msnt, n. experience (obs.): a 
trial: something done to test a theory, or to dis¬ 
cover something unknown.— v.i. (also -ment') to 
make'experiment or trial; ‘to search by trial.— 
y.r. (obs.) to make trial of.— adj. experiment'al, 
cgperienced, having experience (obs.): pertain- 
^ Ing to experiment; based on or proceeding 
by experiment: tentative.— v.l. expcrimcnt'alisc, 
-ixe.— ns. experiinent'alism, reliance on experi¬ 


ei^io^ 

ment; experimMrt'alist; exper'imcBtor (or 
-ment'), ex^'imentist, one who makes exp^ 
menu. — adv. experimeat'ally. — n. expeiimenti'- 
tiou. — atSs. experiment'ative; exper'linented, 
experienced (obs.): imMtised. [L. experl- 
mentum, from experiri, to try thoroughly; see 
experience.] 

experinentum cnids, ik.%-per-i-men’tsm krdS’sls, 
eks-pe-ri-men'toSm krod'kls (L.) a crucial test. 

expert, eks-pAri', adj. taught by practice: having a 
familiar knowledge: having a facility of per¬ 
formance: skilful, adrbit.— v.t. (Spens.) to 
experience.—«s. ex'pert, one who is skilled in 
any art or science: a specialist: a scientific or 
professional witness; expertise (-is’; Fr.}, ex¬ 
pert knowledge; expertness: expert appraisal, 
valuation.—mfv. expert'ly.— n. expert'ness. (Fr., 
— L. experttts — experiri, to try thoroughly; see 
experience.] 

expiate, eks'pi-St, v.t. to make complete atone¬ 
ment for: to make satisfaction or reparation for. 
—adj. (Shak.) expired, at an end.— adJ. ex'- 
piable, capable of being expiated, atoned for, or 
done away.— ns. expift'tion, act of expiating: the 
means by which atonement is made: atonement; 
ex'piitor.— adj. ex'piatory (-a-, or -S-iJr-i). (L. 
explore, -Stum — ex-, inten., piSre, to appease, 
atone for.] 

expire, Iks-, eks-pir', v.t. to breathe out: to emit; 
to bring to an end (Spens.). — v.l. to breathe out; 
to die: to come to an end: to lapse: to become 
invalid by lapse of time: to fulfil a term (Spens.). 
— adj. expi rable, that may expire or come to an 
end.— ns. expi'rant, one expiring; expirfi'tion 
(eks-pl- or -pi-), ihe act of breathing out; 
death (ohr.): end; that which is expired.— adj. 
expi'ratory, pertaining to expiration, or the 
emission of the breath.— adjs. expired', dead: 
extinct: lapsed: obsolete; expi'ring, dying: 
pertaining to or uttered at the time of dying.— n. 
expi'ry, the end or termination, esp. by lapse of 
time; expiration. [Fr. expires —L. ex, from; 
spirare, -Stum, to breathe.] 

expiscate, eks-pis'kat, (Scot.) v.t. to find out by 
skilful means or by strict examination^—n. 
expiscfi'tion.— adj. expis'eStory. (L. expiscari, 
expiscalus — ex, from, piscari, to fish— pheis, a 
fish.] 

explain, iks-plSn', v.t. to make plain or intelligible: 
to unfold and illustrate the meaning of: to 
expound; to account for.—v.i. to give an expla¬ 
nation.— adj. explain'able.— ns. explain'er; ex- 
plana'tion (eks-ph-nS'sh»n), act of explaining or 
clearing from obscurity: that which explains or 
clears up: the meaning or sense given to any¬ 
thing: a mutual clearing up of matters.— adv. 
explan'atorily (iks-plan'»-t>r-i-li). — adj. explan'a- 
tory, serving to explain or clear up: containing 
explanations.—explain away, to modify the 
force of by explanation, generally in a bad sense. 
|L. expiSnSre — ex-, out, planSre, to level— 
planus, flat, plain.] 

explantation, eks-plan-la'sh»n, n. the culture in an 
artificial medium of a part or organ removed 
from a living individual.— n. and v.t. explant'. 
[L. explantSre — ex-, out, plantSre, to plant.] 

SKpletlve, eks-, Iks-ple'tiv, or eks'pli-tiv, adj. filling 
out: added merely to fill up.— n. a word in¬ 
serted to fill up a sentence or line of verse: 
a meaningless word serving a grammatical 
purpose only: anything present merely to fill a 
gap: a meaningless oath.— adj. exple'tory (also 
eks'), serving to fill up: expletive: supple¬ 
mentary. (L. explitivus — ex, out, plire, to fill.] 

explicate, eks'pU-kSt, v.t. to unfold, develop: to 
lay open or explain the meaning of.— adj. explic'- 
able (older eks'), capable of being explicate or 
explained.— n. expiici'tion, act of explicating 

or explaining: explanation_ adjs. explic'ative, 

explic'atory (older eks'), serving to explicate or 
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explain. [L. ex^eire, *xpUc6tim or expUeiWm 
—€X, out, pliedre^ to fold.] 
cx^cit, iks-plis'it, a4l- not implied merely, but 
distinctly stated: plain in language: outspoken: 
clear: unreserved.— adv. expik'itly.'-^. explic'- 
itnesa. [Sm explicate.] 

explicit, eks'pli-sit, n. a conclusion. [From the 
mediaeval custom of writing explicit at the end 
of a book or secticm: originally apparently for 
L. explicitum est, is Completed: later taken to 
be 3rd sing. pres, indie., and supplied with a 
plural explielunf, see explicate.] 
explode, iks-pl^', v.t. to cry down, hoot off, as 
an actor larch,): to bring into disrepute, and 
reject: to cause to blow up.—v./. to burst with a 
loud report: to burst out, break forth suddenly. 
— adl. expld'ded, blown up: rejected because 
proved false (of a theory, etc.).— m. expid'der; 
expIS'sion i-zhen), act of exploding; a sudden 
violent burst with a loud report: an outburst: 
breaking out of feelings, etc.; a great and rapid 
increase or expansion as population explosion: 
release of breath after stoppage in articulating 
a stop consonant in certain positions.— adj. 
expIS'sive l-siv, -ziv), liable to or causing ex¬ 
plosion: worked, set in place, etc., by an explo¬ 
sion: bursting out with violence and noise.— 
n. something that will explode: a stop consonant 
pronounced with explosion.— adv. expid'sively. 
— n. expid'siveness.—explosion shot, a golf stroke 
to send a ball forcibly out of a bunker; explosion 
welding, welding metals with very different melt¬ 
ing points by means of pressure produced by an 
explosion; explosive bolt, a bolt that can be 
blown out of position because it contains a small 
explosive charge; explosive rivet, a rivet fixed 
in inaccessible places by detonation of a small 
charge in its end. [L. expiodlre, explosum — ex, 
from, ptaudire, to clap the hands.] 
exploit, eks'phit, n. a deed or achievement, esp. 
an heroic one: a feat.— v.t. liks-ploii') to work, 
make available: to turn to use: to make gain 
out of or at the expense of.— adi- exploit'able.— 
ns. exploit'age, exploitfi'tion leks-), the act of 
successfully applying industry to any object, as 
the working of mines, etc.: the act of using for 
selfish purposes; exploit'er. [O.Fr. exploit —L. 
explicitum, unfolded; see explicate.] 
explore, iks-pidr', or -plor', v.t. and v.i. to search 
or travel through for the purpose of discovery: 
to examine thoroughly.— n. explor&'tion leks-), 
act of searching thoroughly: travel for the sake 
of discovery.— adjs. explor'ative, cxplor'atory, 
serving to explore or investigate: searching out. 
—n. exploi'er.— adj. explor'ing. [Fr.,— h. 

explorare, -alum, to search out.] 
explosion. See explode. 

exponent, eks-pd'n»nt, ae^. setting forth: ex¬ 
pounding.— It. an expounder: an interpreter of 
an art by pr'formance: an example, illustration, 
type: a symbol showing what power a quantity 
is raised to. an index Imath.). — adi- exponential 
leks-pd-nen’shi), pertaining to or involving 
exponents.—n. an exponential function.— adv. 
exponen'tially.—exponential curve, a curve 
expressed by an exponential equation; eimonen- 
tial equation, one in which the variable occurs in 
the exponent of one or more terms; exponential 
function, a quantity with a variable exponent, 
esp. e*, where e is the base of natural logarithms; 
exponential series, a series in which exponential 
quantities are developed; exponential theorem 
gives a value of any number in terms of its 
natural logarithm, and from it can at once be 
derived a series determining the logarithm. [L. 
expBnens, -entis, setting forth— ex-, out, ponSre, 
to place.] 

exponiUe, eks-pd'ni-bl, adj. able to be, or requiring 
to be, explained. [L. expdtOre', see exponent.] 
export, eks-p6rt', -pSrt', v.t. to carry or send out 


of a country, as goods in eommerec.—n. 
ex'pMt, act of exporting: that whkh is exported: 
a commodity whidi is or may be s^ from one 
country to another in traffic'.--^, eifl^'ririe^— 
ns. exportft'tion; eiqiort'er.—invisUm exports, 
such items in a national trade balance as money 
sipent by tourists from abroadr-etc.; opp. to 
visible exports, goods sold abroad by traders. 
(L. exportare, -6tum — ex-, out of, portdre, to 
carry.] 

expose, iks-pdz', v.t. to lay forth to view: to 
deprive of cover, protection, or shelter: to make 
bare: to abandon (an infant): to submit (to an 
influence, as light, weather): to put up (for 
sale): to explain larch.): to disclose: to show 
up.— n. IU.S.) exposd.— ns. expdn'id, exposure; 
exposition; expose leks-pd-zd; Fr.), an expos¬ 
ing: a shameful showing up: a formal statement 
or exposition.— adj. exposed', unprotected: 
shelterless.— ns. expos'edness, the state of being 
exposed; expos'ei; exposure l-pd'zher, -zhyar), 
act of laying open or bare: subjection to an 
influence: act of allowing access of light Iphot.): 
duration of such access: act of showing up an 
evil: 'State of being laid bar**: openness to 
danger: shelterless state: position with regard 
to the sun, influence of climate, etc. [Fr. 
exposer —L. ex-, out, and pausSre, to rest, 
confus^ with exponire, to expose; see exponent, 
exposition, and a. pose, compose, repose, etc.] 

exposition, eks-pd-zish'an, n. act of exposing: a 
setting but to public view: the abandonment of a 
child: a public exhibition: act of expounding: 
explanation: commentary: an expository dis¬ 
course: enunciation of themes in a composition: 
that part of a sonata, fugue, etc., m which 
themes arc presented.— adj- expositive l-poz'), 
serving to expose or explain: explanatory: 
exegetical.— n. expos'itor, one who, or that 
which, expounds: an .interpreter:—ex- 
pos'itress.—a<(i. expos'itory, serving to explain: 
explanatory.— II. exposture l-pos’ch»r\ Shak.), 
exposure. [L. expositid, -dnis, expositor, -oris-— 
exponire, expositum, to expose, set forth; see 
e](pound.] 

ex post facto, eks post fuk'td, (L.) (/ft. from what 
is done or enacted after): retrospective: retro¬ 
spectively. 

expostulate, iks-posVu-ldt, v.i. to remonstrate: 
to discuss IShak.): to claim IMilt.). — n. expos- 
tQU'tion.— adjs. expost'uiative (or -a-tiv), expost'- 
ulatory l-d- or -a-iar-i), containing expostula¬ 
tion.—n. expost'ulator. [L. exposiulare, -drum 
— ex, inten., postuiare, to demand.] 

expound, iks-pownd', v.t. to expose, or lay open 
the meaning of: to explain: to interpret: to 
explain in a certain way.—«. expound'er. [O.Fr. 
espondre —L. exponire — ex-, out, pdnlre, to 
place.] 

express, iks-pres', v.t. to press or force out: to 
emit: to represent or make known by a likeness, 
words, signs, symbols, etc.: to put into words: 
to symbolise: to state explicitly: to reveal: to 
designate: to despatch.— adj. clearly brought 
out: exactly representing: directly stated: 
explicit: clear: intended or sent for a particular 
purpose: expeditious.— adv. with haste: spec¬ 
ially: by express train or messenger: by express. 
— It. a messenger or conveyance sent on a special 
errand: a special message: ,a regular and quick 
conveyance: a system for the speedy trans¬ 
mission of messages or goods: an express train: 
an express messenger.—n. expren'age, the 
system of carrying by express: the charge for 
doing so.— ad;, express'ible.—lu. expremioa 
l-presh'an), act of forcing out by pressure: act, 
or mode, or power, of representing or giving 
utterance; representation or revelation by 
lan|(uage, art, the features, etc.: the ma nna: in 
which anything is expressed: a word, ph^e: 
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•ymboi: Jntomtion: due indieatioii of feeling 
in perfeniHuioe ef expme'kNwI. or; 

or pertaining to. expression.—lu. ex^eeS'loeisBB, 
In fitemture and painting a revolt against 
imp re s sionism, turning away flrom the outer 
liie to the innert expnss'ionm.— a<&s. express'* 
ionless; expressive, serving to express or 
indicate: full of expression: vividly represen¬ 
ting: emphatic: significant.— adv. express'ividy. 
—R. expreea'iveiiess.— adv. express'ly, explicitly: 
for the express purpose: definitely.— ms. 
exfresa'man; expsass'iwss; exprcsaure (eirs- 
preah'ar), pressing out; expression (SAaic.); 
representation {Shak.). —express agency, com¬ 
pany, one that undertakes speedy transmission 
of goods: express delivery, immediate delivery 
by Special messenger: delivery by express 
agency; express fee, a fee for express delivery; 
expression stop, a stop in a harmonium by which 
the performer can regulate the air to produce 
expression: express letter, packet, parcel, one 
sent bv special messenger; express messenger, a 
special messenger; express rifle, a rifle for big 
game at short ran^, with heav;^ charge of pow¬ 
der and light bullet; express tram, a railway-train 
at high speed and with few stops; express'way, a 
road for fast motor traffic, with dual-carriage¬ 
way and no crossings on the same level.—to 
express oneself, to give expression to one’s 
thoughts. [L. exprimire, expressum — ex, from, 
premire, pressum, to press; partly through Fr. 
expris, etc.) 

expiessis verbis, eks-pre'sis vdr'bis, ekx-pre'ses 
wer'bes, (L.) in express terms, 
exprobrate, eks'pr^rBt, (arch.) v.l. to reproach 
with: to upbraid.—n. exprobri'tion.— adis- 
expro'brative; expro'bratory. [L. exprobrSre, 
-atum —^pfx. ex-, indicating source, probrum, 
disgrace.) 

ex professo, eks pr9-fe'sd, pro-, (L.) avowedly, 
exinofflission, eks-pro-mish'an, n. the intervention 
of a new debtor, substituted for the former one, 
who is consequently discharged by the creditor. 
—«. expromissor (-m/s'ar). [L. expromittire, 

-missum, to promise to pay— ex-, intens., prd- 
mittire, to promise.) 

expropriate, Iks-pro'pri-al, v.t, to dispossess.—«. 
exproprift'tion. IL. expropriare, -Stum — ex, 
from, proprium, property.) 
ex propriis, eks prd’pri-is, pr5‘pri-es (pro'), (L.) 
from one’s own resources, 
ex proprk) motu, eks prd'prl-o mo'lB, pro'pri-o, 
md'too, (L.L.) of his own accord, 
expugn, iks-pBn’, v.t. to take by storm: to storm: 
to overcome.— adj. expugnable (-pug’ or -pB'- 
tuhl), capable of being taken or vanquished.— n. 
expognfi'tkm (-pug-). IL. expugnSre.l ' 
expulM, iks-puls', (obs.) v.t, to expel forcibly, 
eject.—n. expursion, the act of expelling: 
banishment.— atff. expul'sive, able or serving to 
expel. [L. expulsare, freq.rof expellire. See 
expel.) 

expunge, iks-putif', expunct, iks-pungt', vs.l. to 
wipe out: to effime: to mark for deletion.— n. 
expanc'tion (-pungk‘sh»ti). [L. expungire, 
-punctum to mark for deletjon by a- row of 
dots— ex-, out, pungire, to prick.) 
expnrgate, eks'pBr-gSt, also -pBr', v.t. to purge 
out or render pure: to purify from anything 
supposed to be offensive, noxious, or erroneous. 
— ns. expurgi'tion, act of expurgating or purifpr- 
ing: the removal of anything hurtful or evil: 
bowdlerising: exculpation; expurgator (eks'- 
pBr-g&-l»r, or eks-pur’ga-tar), one who expur¬ 
gates or purifies.— adis. expurgato'rial (-ge- 
td'ri-»l, -td'). expur'ghtory, pertaining to expur- 

S tion: tending to expurgate or purify.—v./. 

purge (pBrJ'), to jiurify, expurgate. [L. 
expurgSre, -Stum — ex-, out, purgSre, to purge.) 
•Xqniane, eks''kwlz-U, also -kwix', ad], far-fetched 


(Skak.y, abstruse <cte.): delicious: ofeonfeum- 
mate excellence: coittpdlling Uie highest 
admiration: of delicate peremition on close 
discrimination: not easily aatisned: fastidious: 
exceeding, extreme, as pain or {deasure.—n. one 
exquisitely nice or fastidious in dress: a fop.— 
adv. ex'quiaitely.^— n. ex'quisiteness. [L. ex- 
guisilus — ex, out, guaerire,'to seek.) 
ex qnocunque c»ita, eks kw&dam'kwi, -kSSn’kwe, 
kap'it-i, -e, (L.) from whatever source, 
ex re nata, (L.). Same as a re nata. 
exsanguinouB. iks-sang'gwin-es, ad], without 
blood: anaemic—also cxsang'uinc, -d, exsan- 
guin'eous.—n. exsanguia'ity. {L. ex-, .without, 
sangu/s, infs, blood.) 

exscind, ik-sind’, v.t. to cut off. [L. ex, from, 
scindire, to cut.) 

cxBcct, ik-sekt', v.i. to cut out.— n. exsec'tion. 

[L. ex, from, seeSre, sectum, to cut.) 
exsert, ik-sBrt', v.t. to protrude.— adl- exsert'ed, 
projecting.— adJ- exser'tile (-til, U.S. -til). — n. 
exser'tion. [L. exserire, -sertum. See exert.) 
ex-service, eks-sBr'vIs, adJ. formerly in one of the 
fighting services.— n. ex-ser'vkeman. 
exsiccate, cA's/-kdl, v.t. to dry up.— adj. exaicc'ant. 
-^R. exsiccft'tion.— adl- excicc'ative (or -St').—H. 
ex'sicefitor, a drying agent or apparatus. (L. 
exsiceSre — ex-, siccus, dry.) 
exstipulate, iks-tip'B-ISt, (hot.) ad], without 
stipules. 

exsuccous, ik-suk’is, adj. sapless. [L. exsuccus — 
ex-, succtts, juice.) 

exsufflicate, ik-suf'll-kat, adj. puffed out (Shak,). 
— v.t. exsufl'late, to blow away: to exorcise by 
blowing away.— n. cxsufflfi'tion, expiration: 
forced expiration: exorcism by blowing. [L. 
ex-, out, and sufflSre, to blow out— std>, under, 
flare, to blow.) 

ex tacito, eks ta'si-td, ta'ki-td, (L.) silently, 
extant, iks-tant', eks'unt, adl. standing out, or 
above the rest (arch.): still standing or existing. 
[L. extStts, -antis — ex-, out, stare, to stand.) 
extasy, extatic. Same as ecstasy, ecstatic, 
extempore, iks-tem'pe-ri, adv. on the spur of the 
moment: without preparation: suddenly.— ad]. 
sudden: rising at the moment: without help of 
manuscript: composed and delivered or per¬ 
formed impromptu.— n. an impromptu.— adj. 
extem'poral.— n. extemporaneity (s-ni't-ti). — 
.adj. cxtempor&'neous.— adv. extemporfi'neously. 
— n. extempori'neouBneBS.— adv. cxtem'porarily. 
— n. extem'porariness.— adj. extem'porary, done 
on the spur of the moment: hastily prepared: 
speaking extempore: done without preparation: 
off-hand.— n. extemporisi'tion, -z-.— v.t. ex¬ 
temporise, -ize, to speak, or compose and play, 
extempore or without previous preparation: to 
discourse without notes: to speak off-hand. 
[L. ex, out of, and tempore, abl. of tempus, time.) 
extend, iks-tend', v.t. to stretch out: to prolong 
in any direction: to enlarge: to expand: to 
widen: to unfold; to straighten out: to hold 
out: to offer, accord: to exert to the full: to 
seize (law, Shak.y. to value, assess.— v.i. to 
stretch, reach: to be continued in length or 
breadth.— adjs. extead’able; extend'ant (her.), 
displayed; extend'ed, occupying space: having 
extension: stretched out: extensive.— adv. ex- 
tend'cdly.— n. extend'er, one who or that which 
extends: a university; extension lecture: sub¬ 
stance added to paint to give body.— ai^.s. 
cxtend'iMe; extense (-tens'', obs.), extensive.— 
n. extensibirity.— adJs. extens'iUe, extensile 
(eks-ten'sil, -sit), that may be extended.— n. 
extension (Iks-, eks-ten’sh»n), an act of extending: 
condition of being extended: an added piece; 
a wing or annex of a house (U.S.): the property 
of occupying space: extent of the application of 
a term or the number of objects included under 
it—opp. Intension (logic): word or words added 
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to •t4>ject, predicate^ or objea (gram.)i an 
additional telmhone using tha same line as the 
main one: (nnfversity exteneioD, the enlai^ement 
ot the aim of a univenHy, in providhig instruc¬ 
tion for those unable to become regular Mudents). 
— a4t’ exten'sional.— adv. exten'sieiialiy.— ns. 
extensional'hy; exteu'aionist. an advocate of 
extension: a university extension le^urer or 
student; exten'aity, massiveness or spati^ 
quality in sensation from which perception of 
extension is derived.— mfl. extoM'ive, large: 
wide-spread: comprehensive: ieks-) pertaining 
to extension: seeking or deriving a compara¬ 
tively small crop cheaply from a wide area—opp. 
to intensive—adv. cxtens'ively.— ns. cxtens'ive- 
nesa; extensom'eter ieks-), an instrument for 
measuring small strains in metal; extea'sor. a 
muscle that extends or straightens any part of 
the body; extent', the space or degree to which 
a thing is extended: bulk: compass: scope: 
degree or amount (as to some extent): a stretch 
or extended space: a valuation of property: a 
writ directing the sheriff to seize the property of a 
debtor, for the recovery of debts of record due to 
the Crown (/aw): seizure(Sha/c.): attack (SAa/c.): 
an act of extending (justice, courtesy, etc.) 
{Shak.). — ac(i. stretched out.—exteniM play, 
of a gramophone record, giving longer repro¬ 
duction because of a closer groove and the 
use of a larger part of its surface area. (L. 
extendire, exientum, or extensum —ex-, out, 
lendire, to stretch.] 

extenuate, iks~len'u-at, v.t. to lessen: to under¬ 
rate: to weaken the force of: to palliate.— n. 
and ad/, extcn'uftting, palliating.— adv. cxten'- 
iiatingly.— n. extenii&'tion, act of representing 
anything as less wrong or criminal than it seems: 
palliation: mitigation.— ad/s- cxten'uative, ex- 
tcn'fi&tory, tending to extenuate: palliative.— n. 
exten'fifitor. [L. extenuate, -atum — ex-, inten., 
tenuis, thin.] 

exterior, eks-te'ri-»r, adj. outer: outward, exter¬ 
nal: on or from the outside: foreign.—n. the 
outside, outer surface: outward form or deport¬ 
ment: appearance: a representation of an out¬ 
door scene: an outer ^rt (esp. in pi.). — v.t. 
cxtir'iorise, -ize, to externalise: to bring an 
internal pan temporarily outside the body 
(sure-).— n. extfeior'ity (,-or'l-ti). — adv. ext£'- 
riorly, outwardly. [L. exterior, comp, of exter, 
exterus, outward—ex, from.] 

exterminate, iks-tur'mi-nat, v.t. to drive out 
(oAs.): to destroy utterly: to put an end to: to 
root out.— adJ. exter'minable, that can be 
exterminated: illimitable {Shelley). — n. exter- 
mini'tion, complete destruction or extirpation. 
— ad/s. cxter'min&tive, extw'minatory, serving or 
tending to exterminate.—n. exter'ininitor.— v.t. 
exter'mine {Shak.), to exterminate. (L. exter- 
minare, -alum, to drive beyond the boundary— 
ex, out of, terminus, boundary.] 

external, iks-tur'nal, ad}, exterior: lying outside: 
outward: belonging to the worid of outward 
things: that may be seen: not innate or intrin¬ 
sic: accidental: foreign.— n. exterior: (in pi.) 
the outward parts: (in pi.) outward or non- 
essential forms and ceremonies: (in pi.) outward 
circumstances or appearances.— ad/, extern', 
externe', external, outward.— n. a non-ibsident, 
as a day-scholar, an out-patient, non-resident 
physician or surgeon.— n. extemalisi'tion.— v.t. 
exter'nalise, -ize, to give form or apparent reality 
to: to give external expression to: to extravert 
(one's personality): to ascribe to causes outside 
oneself: to regard as consisting of externals 
only.— ns. exter'nalism, undue regard to mere 
externals or non-essential outward forms, esp. 
of religion: externality {-naVl-ti), external 
character: . superficiality: undue regard to 
externals.— adv. exter'nally.—n. extemat (-nd; 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: H'smwnt 


Fr.), a day-school.—-axtenud exanlaara an 
examioffiT from another seat of learning who has 
had no part in teaching the examinees; axtaraal 
etodent, one examined by a university id which 
he has not studied. (L. extetnus, outward— 
exter. outside.] . 

exterritorial, eks-ter-i-td'rl-sl, -tS’ Same as 
extratarritoriaL 

extinct, lks-tingkt\ ad/, put out: extinguished: 
no longer existing: dead.—od/. exfinct'ed 
{Shak.), extinguishra.— n. extinc'tiOB. extin¬ 
guishing, quenching or wiping out: destruction: 
suppression: the cutting off of polarised light at 
certain angles when a section of doubly refrac¬ 
ting mineral is rotated between crossed nicols.-^ 
ad/, extinct'lve, tending to extinguish.—n. 
extinct'ure {Shak.), extinction. [L. ex{s)tinclum ; 
see extinguish.] 

extine, eks'tin, -ten, -tin, {hot.) n. the outer mem¬ 
brane of a pollen-grain or spore.—Also ex'ine. 
[From the root of L. exter, extimus, outer, 
outmost.] 

extinguish, iks-ting'gwish, v.t. to quench, put out; 
to render extinct: to put an end to: to destroy, 
annihilate: to obscure by suiwrior splendour. 
—y.i. to die out.— tu^. cxting'uisl^le.—ns. 
exting'uisher, one who, or that which, extin¬ 
guishes: a small hollow conical instrument for 
putting out a candle, etc.: a device for putting 
out fire: a conical structure resembling a candle 
extinguisher; exting'uishment, the act of extin¬ 
guishing: putting an end to a right by consolida¬ 
tion or union {law). (L. ex{s)tinguire, ex{s)tinc- 
tum —ex-, out, stinguire, to quench.] 
extirpate, eks'tsr-pat, v.t. to root out; to destroy 
totally: to exterminate—(Spens., Shak., etc.) 
extirp {eks-turp'). —ad/., extiip'able {eks-tdrp's- 
bl). — ns. extirpa'tion, extermination: total de¬ 
struction; ex'tirphtor, one who extirpates: an 
implement for weeding—-ad/, extirp'atory {eks- 
turp'e-lsr-i). [L. exstirp&re, -Stum — ex, out, 
and stirps, a stock, root.] 
extol, iks-tol’, -tor, v.t. to lift up {Spens.): to 
praise highly:—pr.p. extoll'ing; pa.t. and pa-p. 
extolled': Spens. extoM'.— n. extol'ment, the.act 
of extolling: the state of being extolled. (L. 
extolUre — ex-, up, tollire, to lift or raise.] 
extort, iks-tort', v.t. to wring out: to gain or 
draw out by compulsion or violence.— adj. 
extorted: wrongfully obtained.— adj. extors'ive, 
serving or tending to extort.— adv. cxtors'ively. 
—it. extor'tion {-tdr'shen), illegal or oppressive 
exaction; that which is extorted.— ad/s. extor'- 
tionary, pertaining to or implying extortion: 
extor'tionate, oppressive.—n. cxtor'tioner, one 
who practises extortion.— ad}, extort'ivc. (L. 
extorquere, extortum — ex-, out, torquire, to 
twist.] 

extra, eks'tre, adJ. beyond or more than the usual 
or the necess/iry: extraordinary: additional.— 
adv. unusually.—^x. what is extra or additional, 
as an item above and b^ond the ordiniry school 
curriculum, something over and above the usual 
course or chaige in a bill, etc.: a special edition 
of a newspaper containing later news: a run 
scored at cricket ft'om a bye, leg-bye, wide, or 
no-ball (not hit): a film actor temporarily en¬ 
gaged for a minor part, as to be one of a crowd- 
— adjs. ex'tra-condensed' {print.), extremely 
narrow in proportion to .the height; extra- 
curric'ttlar, of a subject or activity, outside and 
additional to. the r^ular academic course.— 
v.t. ex'tra-ill'ustrate (or -las'), to grangerise.— 
cx'tra-ilhutri'tkm.— adJs. extra-sen'sory,. out¬ 
side the ordinary senses, as in clairvoyant and 
telepathic perception; ext'ra-spec'ial, much out 
of the way.— n. a special late edition of an 
evening newspaper called for by some news of 
great importance.—extra time, additional time 
allowed at the end of a match because of time 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, tec p. viii 
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lost through in|tir)r, or for other reeton. (Prob. 
co n trectca (torn MftnMrMtwry.] 
extra, efcr’frr. «ks'ira, (L.) outside.—extra modum 
(md'dsm, (no'A^m), btyond measure, extra¬ 
vagant; extra laiiroe {mO'rds, mod'rds), beyond 
the walls. 

extra-, eks'-fra-, -tra-, pfx. outside.— atffs. ex'- 
tra-ax'illaiy, not in the axil of a leaf; ex'tra- 
cellular, outside the cell-walls; extradd'tal, not 
forming part of the dowry; ex'traflo'ral, not in 
a flower; extraforfl'neous, out-door; ex'tra- 
galac'dc, outside the Milky Way; cxtraiudi'cial, 
not made in court, beyond the usual course of 
legal proceeding.— adv. ex'triqudi'cially.— adjs. 
ex'traiim'ital, not found within a given faunal 
area: lying outside a prescribed area—also 
extralim'itary; extra-marital, (of relations, etc.) 
outside marriage, though properly confined to 
marriage; ex'tramet'riwl, in excess of the 
recognised number of syllables in the line; 
ex'tramun'dane, beyond the material world; 
ex'tramS'ral, without or beyond the walls: con¬ 
nected with a university but not under its direct 
control; cx'tra-parS'chial, beyond the limits of a 
parish; ax'tra-phys'kal, not subject to physical 
laws; ex'tra-profcss'ional, not belonging to a 
particular profession: outside the usual limits of 
professional duty or practice; extr'a-provin'eial, 
outside the limits of a particular province; 
ax'tra-reg'ular, unlimited by rules; ex'tra-sft'lar, 
beyond the solar system; extra-terresHrial, 
outside, or from outside, the earth; ex'tra- 
territo'rial, outside a territory or territorial 
jurisdiction—also exterritor'ial.—n. extraterii- 
torial'ky, the privilege of being outside the juris¬ 
diction of the country one is in.—Also exterri- 
torial'ity.— mils, ex'tra-trop'ical, outside the 
tropics; ex'tra-il'terinc. outside the uterus; 
axtravas'cular, outside the vascular system or a 
vessel: not vascular. [L. extrd, outside.] 
extract, iks~, eks-lrakt', v.t. to draw out by force 
or otherwise: to choose out or select: to find 
out: to derive: to extort: to take a copy of 
(Scots law): to copy passages from: to with¬ 
draw by chemical or physical means from con¬ 
taining or combined matter: to exhaust or treat 
by extraction.— a<H. (o6s. except Scots law) 
extracted: derived.—a. extract (eks'), anything 
drawn from a substance by heat, distillation, 
solvents, etc., as an essence: a pa.ssage taken 
from a book or writing: wool from rags from 
which cotton has been chemically removed.— 
adJs. extract'able (also extract'iMe).— ns. ex- 
trac'tant (chem.), a solvent used for extraction; 
extrac'tion, act of extracting: derivation from a 
stock or family: birth: lineage: that which is 
extracted.— adj. extract'ive, tending or serving 
to extract: of the nature of an extract.— n. an 
extract (extractive matter, the soluble portions 
of any drug).— n, cxtract'or, he who, or that 
which, extracts.—extract the root of a quantity, 
to find its root by a mathematical process. [L. 
extrahire, extractant — ex, from, trahire, to draw. ] 
extradition, eks-trs-dish'sn, n. a delivering up of 
accused persons by one government to another. 
—ad}, extradi'table (-dit'»4>l). — v.t. ex'tradite, to 
hand over for trial or punishment to a foreign 
government. [L. ex, from, traditid, ‘Onls — trd- 
dire, trdditum, to deliver up.] 
extrados, eks-tr&'dos, n. the convex surface of an 
archr the external curve of the voussoirs. (Fr., 
— i., extra, outside, Fr. dos, back.] 
extrait, eks-(re, (Fr.) extract, 
extraneous. eks-tran’y»s, adj. external; foreign: 
not belonging to or dependent on a thing: not 
essentiat.—ft. extraneity (-tr»-ne'l-tl).—adv. ex- 
Mn'eouslr. (L. extranem, external, extra, out- 
•“*-1 

ax t raeirdhiary, eks-trBrd'(l-)n»r-l, or eks-trs-drd, 
or Iks-trdrd','a4l. beyond ordinary: not usual or 


regular: remarkable, wonderfbl: special or 
supemufflerary, as ‘physician exbaordinaiy* In a 
royal household, and ‘extraordinary professor’ 
in a Cenhan university, both being inferior to 
the ordinary official.— n.pl. extnwrd'inarisa, 
things that exceed the usual order, kind, or 
method.— adv. extraord'inarily.— n. extraerd'- 
inarlness.—extraordinary ray, in double relVac- 
tion, the ray that does not obey the ordinary law 
of refraction. [L. extraordMIrlus — extra, out¬ 
side, ordS, -Inis, order.] 

extrapolate, iks-trt^’e-iat, -s-Ult, eks\ v.i. to 
estimate from observed tendencies the value of 
(any variable) outside the limits between which 
values are known; to infer, conjecture from 
what is known: to project into a new area of 
experience or activity.—Also v.t. — n. extnqioli- 
tion. [L. extra and interpolate.] 
extraught, iks-trdt\ (Shak.) pa.p. of extract, 
extravagant, iks-trav’s-gsnt, adj. wandering 
beyond bounds: irregular; unrestrained: ex¬ 
cessive: profuse in expenses: wasteful.—ns. 
extrav'agance, excess; lavish expenditure: 
digression (Milt.)', extrav'agancy, vagrancy 
(Skak.): extravagance.— adv. extrav'agantly.— 
v.i. extrav'agate, to wander: to exceed proper 
bounds. [L. extra, beyond, vagans, -antis, pr.p. 
of vagdri, to wander.] 

extravaganza, iks-travs-gan'zs, n. an extravagant 
or eccentric musical, dramatic, or literary pro¬ 
duction: extravagant conduct or speech. (It. 
(e)stravaganza.] 

extravasate, iks-trav's-sat, v.t. to let, or force 
(blood) out of the proper vessels; to pour out 
(lava).— ad/, extravasated.— n. extravasi'tion, 
act of extravasating: the escape of any of the 
fluids of the living body from their proper vessels. 
[L. extra, out of, vds, a vessel.] 
extravert, extrovert, eks-tr»- or -trd-vArt', v.t. to 

turn outward or outside in: to make manifest_ 

ft. (eks‘) a person interested mainly in the world 
external to himself—opp. to introvert .—n. 
extraver'sioB, extrover'sion. [L. extra, outside, 
vertire, to turn: the extra- forms by analogy 
with introvert.] 

extreat, ek.s-tret', (Spens.) n. extraction, [estreat.] 
extreme, iks-trem' (arch, eks'), adj. outermost; 
most remote: last: highest in degree: greatest: 
most violent: of opinions, etc., not moderate, 
. going to great lengths: stringent;— super!., 
5AaAc.,eic.,extrem'est; comp., rare, extrSm'er.— 
M. the utmost point or verge: end: utmost or the 
highest limit or degree: (in pi., obs.) great 
necessity.— adv. extrSme'ly.— ns. extrfi'mism; 
extrS'mist, one ready to go to extremes; a 
holder of extreme opinions: an advocate of 
extreme action; extremity (-trem'i-ti), the utmost 
limit; the highes^ degree: greatest necessity or 
distress: extreme condition: an end: hand or 
foot.—extreme unction (see unction).—extremely 
high frequency <see frequency); go to extremes, 
to go too far: to use extreme measures; in the 
extreme, in the last, highest degree: extremely; 
the last extremity, the utmost pitch of misfor¬ 
tune; death. (O.Fr. extreme —L. extrimus, 
superl. of exter, exterus, on the outside.] 
extricate, eks'tri-kat, v.t, to free from entangle¬ 
ments or perplexities: to disentangle: to set 
free.— adj. ex'tricabie— n. extriefl'tion, disen¬ 
tanglement: act of setting free. (L. extricare, 
-atum — ex, from, trlcae, hindrances.] 
extrinsic, Iks-trin'sik, adj. external: not contained 
in or belonging to a body: foreign; not essen¬ 
tial: of a muscle, running from the trunk to 

limb or girdle—opp. to intrinsic _ aif}. extrln'- 

sical.—fi. extrinaicarity.—adv. extrin'sically. 
(Fr. extrinseque —L. extrinsecus — exter, outside, 
suff. -in, secus, beside.] 

extrorse, Iks-trdrs', adj. turned outward: (of an 
anther) opening towards the outside of the 
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floww. [Fr.,—^L. extroe$ut —exfrA, outtkie, 

versus, tunud.) 

nrtiomtt MctrovanioB. Same u cxtntwt, etc. 
la rtB id a , iks-trddd', v4. to foioe or urge out: to 
expel: to protru(le.->v./. to protrude.— n. 
extnwioo {-trdS’shsiO, *ct of extruding, tlirueting, 
or throwing out: expulsion: the operation of 
producing rods, tubes, etc., by forcing suitable 
material through a die by means of a ram 
(nietttllurgyi.-~a4Js. extrunve (IrdS'-slv), ex* 
tm'sory (-ssr-i). [L. extrOdire, extrSsum —ex*, 
out, traders, to thrust.] 

exuberant, eg-, 1g~sa'bsr-»nt, soo', adi- luxuriant: 
overflowing: abounding: in high spirits: 
lavish.— ns. exu'berance, exu'beran^, quality 
of being exuberant: luxuriance, an overflowing 
quantity: redundancy: outburst.— adv. exu'* 
berantly.—v.i. exu'berate, to be exuberant. [L. 
exOberOns, -antis, pr.p. of exuberdre —ex*, inten., 
uber, rich.] 

exude, igz-, Iks-Od', v.t. to dischar^ by sweating; 
to discharge through pores or incisions.— v.i. to 
flow out of a body through the pores: to ooze 
out.— ns. exudate (eks'), exuded matter; exudft'* 
tion ieks-), act of exuding or discharging through 
pores: that which is exuded. [L. exudare — ex, 
from, sudare, to sweat.] 
exul, ek'sul, iSpens.) n. an exile. (L. ex(s)ui.J 
exulcerate, igs-ul'ser-at, v.t. to exasperate, afflict 
as with an ulcer.— n. exulceri'tion, ulceration: 
exasperation. [L. exukerare, -Stum — ex-, 
intens., uicerare, to ulcerate.] 
exult, igz-ult', v.i. to rejoice exceedingly: to 
triumph.— ns. exult'ance, exult’aucy, exultation: 
triumph.— adj. exult'ant, exulting: triumphant. 
—ft. exult&'tion (egz-), triumphant delight: 
transport.— adv. exult'iogly. [L. ex{s)ultare, 
-atum, from exis)ilire—sx-, out or up, salire, to 
leap.] 

ex ntraque parte, eks O-lr&'km par'te, db-tra'kwe 
par'te (L.) on either side, 
exuviae, igz-, iks-a'vi-e, n.pl. cast-off skins, shells, 
or other coverings of animals: fossil remains of 
animals igeol.). — adj. exu'vial.— v.i. exu'viate, to 
shed, cast off, for a new covering or condition.— 
n. exuvift'tion, the act of exuviating. [L.,ex«^re, 
to draw off.] 

ex veto, eks vo’td, wd’, (L.) according to one’s 
prayer, by reason of a vow: votive: a votive 
offering. 

eyalel, a-ya'let, n. a division of Turkey—a vilayet. 
(Turk.,—Ar. iyalak.] 

eyas, i'ss, ft. an unfledged hawk.— ad). (Spens.) 
unfledged.—ey'as-mns'ket, an unfledged male 
hawk: a child (Sliak.). [An eyas for a nyas —Fr. 
niais —L. nidus, nest.] 

eye, f, lobs.) ft. a brood, esp. of pheasants. [An 
eye for a nye —O.Fr. ni —L. nidus, nest.] 
eye, t, ft. the organ of sight or vision: more 
narrowly the globe or movable part of it: the 
power of seeing: sight: a tinge, suffusion 
(Shak.): regard: aim: keenness of perception: 
anything resembling an eye, as an eye-sirat: a 
central spot: the hole of a needle: the aperture 
for inserting the bias in a bowl; a round aper¬ 
ture: a mine entrance: a spring of water; a wire 
loop or ring for a hook: a round hole or window: 
the seed-bud of a potato: a spot on an egg: a 
spectacle lens: the central calm area of a 
cyclone: (pi.) the foremost part of a ship’s 
bows, the hawse-holes:—p/. eyes; arch, cync. 
Iff; Scot, een, in.—v.t. to look on: to observe 
narrowly.— v.i. [Shak.) to appear:— pr.p. ey'ing 
or eye'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. eyed, id. — adJ. eyed, 
having eyes: spotted as if with eyes.—if. eyc'ful, 
as much as the eye can take in; something 
worth looking at, a fascinating sight (slang). — 
adJ. sightly (dial.): carefbl, having an eye (mat.), 
—-sufj. eye'less, without eyes or sight: deprived 
of eyes: blind.—eyc'-baU, the ball or globe of 


theeye; eyebaali(seebaak,3);'m'.teflii,aciip 
that can be bald in the orbit to bathe tiia eye; 
eye'-be8m,aglaneeoftheeye; siye'hright.alittie 

S lant of the genus Euphnute Cflua. Scrophti- 
iitoceae), formerly Xised as a remedy fbr uy 
diseases; eye'lmw, the hairy arch abovefheiaye. 
— v.t. to provide with artifi^ eyebrows.^— 
cye’broawss, without eyebrows; eye'-catchfag, 
striking.—eye'-drop (Shak.), a tear; eye'-flaiu a 
blinker on a horse’s bridle; eye'-^umce, a qufck 
look; eye'glass, a ^lass to assist the sight, esp. 
one held on the bridge of the nose by a spiUg: 
an eye-piece: the lens of die eye (Shak,); eye¬ 
hole, an eyelet; eye'laah, the row, or one, ctf the 
hairs that edge the eyelid; eyelid, the lid or 
cover of the e^jfe: the portion of movable skin by 
means of which the eye is opened or closed; 
eye'-opener, something that opens the eyes 
literally or flgurattvely, a startling enli^tenment: 
a drink, esp. in the morning; eye'-piece, the lens 
or combination of lenses at the eye end of an 
optical instrument; eye'-pit, the socket of the 
eye; eye'-rhyme, a would-be rhyme between 
words that are spelt as if they rhymed but do not; 
eye'-saive, salve or ointment for the eyes; eye'- 
servant, one who does his duty only when under 
the eye of his master; eye'-service, service so 
performed; formal worship; eye'-shadow, a 
coloured cosmetic for the eyelids; eye'-shot, the 
reach or range of sight of the eye: a glance; 
eyd'sight, power of seeing: view: observation; 
cye'sore, anything that is offensive to look at; 
eye'-splice, a kind of eye or loop formed by 
splicing the end of a rope into itself; eye'-spot, a 
spot like an eye: a rudimentary organ of vision. 
— ad}, eye'-spott'ed (Spens.), marked with spots 
like eyes.—eye'-string, the muscle that raises die 
eyelid; eye'-tooth, a canine tooth, esp. in the 
upper jaw, below the eye; eye'-wasb, a lotion 
for the eye: humbug: 'deception; eye'-mter, 
water flowing from the eye: a lotion for the 
eyes; eye'-wink (Shak.), a rapid lowering and 
raising of the eyelid: a glance: the time of a 
wink; eye'-wit'ness, one who sees a thing done. 
—all my eye (slang), humbug; be all eyes, to give 
all attention; be a sheet in the wind’s eye, to be 
intoxicated; clap, lay, set, eyes on (coll.), to see; 
cry one’s eyes out, to weep copiously; cut one's 
eyeteeth, to cease to be a child: to be shnwd; 
eyeball to eyeball (of discussion, confrontation, 
diplomacy) at close quarters, dealing with 
matters very frankly and firmly; electric eye 
(see electric); eye for eye, lex ttdionis (Ex. xxi. 
24); eye of day, the sun; eyes down, the start of 
a bingo-game, or of any non-physical contest; 
give an eye to, to attend to; glad, green eye (see 
glad, green); have an eye to, to contemplate; to 
have regard to: to incline towards; in eye, in 
sight; in one’s mind's eye, in imagination; in 
the e^es of, in the estimation, opinion, of; in 
the wind’s eye, against the wind; keep one's (or 
an) eye on, to observe closely: to watch; keep 
one’s eye skinned, to be keenly watchful; make 
a person open his eyes, to cause him astonish¬ 
ment; make eyes at, to look at in an amorous 
way, to ogle; mind your eye (slang), take care; 
my eye! a mild asseveration; naked eye (see 
naked); one in the eye, a rebuff; <ven a peraon’s 
eyes, to make him see: to show him something 
of which he is ignorant; pipe, or put a finger in, 
the eye, to weep; put a person’s eye out, blind 
him: supplant him in ihvour; see eye to eye, 
from Is. lii: 8, but used in the sense of to think 
alike; see with half- an eye, to see without 
difficulty; throw sheep’s eyes at, to ogle; turn a 
blind eye on, feign not to see, wink at; mder the 
eye of, under the observation of; up to the eyea, 
deeply involved. [O.E. iage; cf. Goth, augo. 
Get. auge, Du. oog, O.N. auga.) 
eyelet, i'lit, n. a small eye or hole to receive a lace 
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4)reord, Miq^lraiMt*, saib,ete.'. Ainuill hole Sameui^t. 

fbr Mewf throu^ cyvIct-hoUl): a iittle ayra, /Va, n. a South American wild oat> 

eyc.->^v.r. to ml^ eydeu in. (O.Fr. oilkt-^L. [Guarani.) 

oMftu, infloenced by aye.) ayra,'dr, n, a joumw or circuit: a court of itin> 

mUad, ayliad, t'K-ad, n. old variants of oailiada. erant justkies. [O.Fr.'elre, journey, firom L. Utr, 
Qyati, Byatia, Eytla, I'll, {sbmg) n. an Italian. a way, a journey—ire, Itum, to go.) 

ayaa, fti, (arch.) n.pf. eyes. [O.E. iagan.] ayry, ayria. See aaria. 

fiUe,flr: me, Mr (her); mtHe; mite,JSr: mUie; mdSn./dhr; dhen (then) 



F 


F, ft ef, n. the sixth letter in the English and Latin 
alfdiabett, derived from the Greek dimmma—its 
sound a labiodental fricative formed oy bringing 
the lower lip into contact with the upper teeth: 
the fourth note of the natural diatonic scale 
of C (miu.): M *■ mediaeval Roman numeral 
F • 40; f x 40,000: F is used as a contraction 
for Fahrenheit; Ft, Ft (Mendelism) first and 
second filial generations: if in mediaeval script 
was used instead of a capital F.—F'*clef, a clef 
marking F, the fourth line in the bass, the bass- 
clef; f'-h(^, either of a pair of holes in the belly 
of a violin, etc., shaped like an italic /.—the 
three F*s, free sale, fixity of tenure, fkir rent, 
fa.ya, R. the fourth note in the sot-fa notation— 
also anglicised in spelling as fah. (See Aretinian.] 
fa', Ji, fa'ard, fauril, fUrd, f6rd, Scots for fall, 
favoured. 

fab,/ah,(r/aflg) excellent, marvellous. (Abbrev. 

for fabutous.] 

fabaceous, ft-bash’ts, adi- bean-like. (L. faba, a 
bean.] 

VAetti,fa-ber-zkd,/ab’>r‘JS\ n. delicate gold and 
enamel ware made in Russia in the 19th and early 
20th centuries. (Peter Carl Fabergi (1846-1920).] 
Fabian, fd'bi-m, adi- delaying, avoiding battle, 
cautious, practising the policy of delay: favour¬ 
ing the gradual introduction and spread of 
Socialism.— R. a member or supporter of the 
Fcdtian Society (founded 1884) for this purpose. 
—R. FA'bianism. [From Q. Fabius Maximus, 
sumamed Cunctator (delayer), from the masterly 
tactics with which he wore out the strength of 
Hannibal, whom he dared not meet in battle.] 
fable,/d'b/, n. a narrative in which things irrational, 
and sometimes inanimate, are, for the purpose 
of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak 
with human interests and passions: any tale in 
literary form, not necessarily probable in its 
incidents, intended to instruct or amuse: the 
plot or series of events in an epic or dramatic 
poem: a fiction or myth: a ridiculous story, an 
old wives'tale: a falsehood: subject of common 
talk.— v.i. to tell fictitious tales: to tell false¬ 
hoods {obs.).—v.t. to feign: to invent: to relate 
as if true.—ad/, fft'bled, mythical: renowned in 
story: feigned.— n. and ad}- fb'Uing.— r. ft'bier, 
a writer or narrator of fictions.— ad}- fabular 
(Jab’S-br)- — v-t- fab'ulise, -izc, to write fables, 
or to speak in fables.— ns. fab'uliat, one who 
invents fables; fabulosity.— ddj- fab'uloua, 

feigned, false: related in fable: celebrated in 
story: immense, amazing: excellent (co/f.).— 
adv. fab'ulously.—R. fab'ulousncss. (Fr. /ab/e 
and L. fibula—-fSri, to speak.] 
fabliau,yab7(-d, n. a metrical tale after the type of 
those, usually satirical in quality, produced in 
France in the 12th and 13th centuries:— pi. 
fabliaux {fah'li-dz). (Fr.,—dim. of fable.] 
fabric,/ab'rfk, r. the act of constructing: texture: 
anything fVamed by art and labour: a building: 
manufactured cloth: any system of connected 
parts: framework (also fig.). — v.t. (Milt.) to 
construct.—n. fab'ricant, a manufacturer.— v.t. 
fab'ricau, to put together by art and labour: 
to manufacture: to produce: to devise falsely. 
—R. fabricb'tion, construction: manufacture: 
that which is fabricated or invented: a story: a 
falsehood.—a<(i. fab'rkitive.— r. fab'ricltor. 
[L. fibrlca, fabric—fiber, a worker in hard 
materials: partly through Fr./obWque.] 


fabarden,/a'&ir-dm, (arch.) n. harmony in thirds 
and sixths: an early kind of counterpoint: an 
undersong: a refrain. (Fr. fauxiourdmu— 
faux, false, bourdon, bourdon.] 
facade, fa-sid\ n. the exterior front or face of a 
building: the appearance presented to the world, 
esp. if showy and with little behind it if«-)- 
{Ft.,—faee, after It. fbedata, the front of a 
building—/iiccfa, the face.] 
face, fas, n. the front part of the bead, including 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, and chin: 
the outside form or appearance: front or surface 
of anything: a fiat suirace of a solid geometrical 
figure, crystal, etc.: the striking surface of a golf- 
club, etc.: the edge of a cutting-tool, etc.: the 
front or upper surface, or that usually presented: 
the exposed surface in a cliff, mine, or quarry: a 
principal cleavage-plane: the dial of a watch, 
etc.: the printed surface of a playing card: a 
style of letter (print.): special appearance or 
expression of the countenance: aspect, look, 
configuration: command of facial expression 
and bearing: boldness, effrontery: a grimace: 
presence: anger or favour (B.). — y.t. to meet in 
the face or in fVont: to stand opposite to or 
looking towards: to confront: to stand up to: 
tobiave: to resist: to put an additional face or 
surface on: to cover in front: to trim. — v.i. to 
direct or turn the face: to take or have a 
direction: to show a face, esp. bold or false 
(obs.). — ad}s. faced, having a face: having the 
outer surface dressed: with the front covered 
with another material; face'lesB, without a face: 
(of person(s) concerned in some action) with 
identity concealed.— n, fae'er, one who faces 
something: one who puts on a false show (obs.): 
a bold-faced person (obs.): a severe blow on 
the face (sfoRg): an affront (coU.): anything 
that staggers one (coll.). — ad}- facial, f&’sU, 
of or relating to the face: for the fisce. —r. a 
beauty treatment to the face (coU.), — adv. 
fa'ciaity.—R. fac'ing, a covering in front for 
ornament or protection.—face'-acbe, neuralgia 
in the nerves of the face; face'-cord, a phwing- 
card bearing a face (king, queen or knave); face'- 
cloth, a cloth laid over the face of a corpse or 
living person: a cloth used in washing the face; 
face'-guaid, a kind of mask to guard or protect 
the face; face'-lift, renovating process, esp. one 
applied to the outside of a building (also/fg.): 
face-lifting; (ace'-lifting, an operation anning 
at smoothing and firming the face; face'- 
powder, a cownetic powder for the face; face’- 
saving, saving one’s fade.—Also ad}.—fact value, 
the value, as stated on the face of a coin, etc.i 
nominal worth; facial angle, in craniometry, the 
angle formed by lines drawn from the middle of 
the forehead to the upper jaw above the incisor 
teeth and from the opening of the ear to the 
opening of the nose.—^face down, to abash 
stern looks; face out, to carry off by bold looks; 
face the music (siang), to accept the unpleasant 
consequences at their worst: to breve a tiying 
situatiem, hostile reception', etc.; face to face, 
opposite: in actual presence; face up to, to 
face, stand up to; to recognise (fact, fhets) and 
prepare to endure or act bravely; fly in the face 
of, to set oneself directly against; have two faces, 
to be two-faced (see two); in the face of, in 
defiance of, despite;' lose face, lose prestige; 
loss of face, humiliation, loss of dignity; on the 
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iai^oCHtcmittQWn^lwwint: palpAbly plain: at 
flmflai^: pwatepg fact, to look duinal: put 
* faw wea a«« to anuma a bold or contented 
bearlnf at tegaidt; liidit face! left face! ri^t 
aiaat nwa!( words of command, on which the 
tohtiert turn to the tide sjmified; nm one’s face 
Uf.S. stoHg), to obtain things on credit by sheer 
impudence; save one’s face, to avoid humiliation 
or appearance of ctiitabing down; set mm’s face 
agalaaS, to oppose strenuously; shew (one’s) 
faee, to imwar; to one’s face, in one’s presence, 
ope^. (Fr. face — L./aeUs, form, face; perh. 
ttota fadre, to make.] 

lBcot,/<u'it, n. a small surface, as of a crystal: an 


tMeatt/as'it, a. a small surface, as of a crystal: an 
asp^ or view.— y.t. to cut a facet upon, or cover 
with facets.— atff. fac'etad, having or formed into 
ikostsi IFr./acette, dim. of face, face.] 
Incetions,/s>s^'stos, a4t‘ witty, humorous, jocose: 
waggish: would-be*funny: pertaining to facet¬ 
iae.—^Abo facets {sit'i arch.). —ii.pT. iace'tiae 
witty or humorous sayings or writings: 
a booKselier’s term for improper books—of ail 
degi^ of indecency.—<rav. facC'tiously.— n. 
iact'tioosnsss. [L. facitla—facitus, merry, 
witty.] 

facia. Same as fascia. 

taKMa,f6’$M-ex, n. general aspect. (L./ac/«, fa$e.] 
ftcilB,fas'H, or -i7, atU. affable (ofu.): easily i^r- 
suadra; yielding: in Scots law, mentally weak, 
short of idiocy but so as to be easily persuaded to 
actions preji^icial to oneself: easy of accom¬ 
plishment: easy: working with ease: fkient(usu. 
depreciatory).— adv. fac'ilely.— n. fac'ileness.— 
¥J. facilitate (Ja^sW), to make easy or easier.— 
nr. facilitk'tion; ladl'ity, ease in performance 
or action: fluency: easiness to be persuaded: 
pliancy: affability (ohr.): a condition of being 
facile {JScots law): (csp. in pi. facil'ities) means 
or opportunities that render anything readily 
possible: anything specially arranged or con¬ 
structed to provide recreation, a service, etc. 
[Fr.,— h. facilis, easy—facire, to do.] 
facUe paaceipe,ftu‘i-le prin'seps, fa'kl-u prin'keps, 
(L.) obviously pre-eminent, an easy first. 
lM^otam,fa-,fa-siH'a-r»s, adJ. atrociously wicked. 
— ^Also facine'rious (5luijlc.). — n. facin'orousness. 
lL.facliiordsHS—faclnus, a erime—facire, to do.] 
facea de paxleit,fa-s3 da par-id, (Fr.) way of speak¬ 
ing, a mere form of words. 

Imemoi, fa-ao-nd, fas-a-ni', fas'-, n. fabric with 
self-coloured pattern of small figures woven into 
it: the pattern on such a fabric.—^Also ad}. 
(Fr., pa-p. of facotmer, to work, fashion.) 
facaiiiiile,/ak-Jim'/-if, n. an exact copy, as of hand¬ 
writing, a coin, etc.: accurate reproduction: 
fhcsinule telegraph, esp. in later more sophisti¬ 
cated forms:— pi. facsim'ilea.— a^. exactly 
corresponding.— v,t. to make a facsimile of, to 
r^roduce.—-n. facsim'iliat.—^facsimile tel^raph, 
the transmission of a still picture over a telegraph 
circuit and its r^roduction. foe, imper. of 
facire, to make, simile, neut. oT slmills, like.] 
faeltfakl, n. a deed, act, or anything done larch.): 
anything that comes to pass: a truth: truth: 
reality, or a real state of thinps, as distinguished 
from a mere sutement or belief: an assertion of 
faa: a crime committed lobs, exc^ in after, 
before the fact).—od). fact'Gal, pertaining to facts: 
actual.—«s. factfial ity; fact'flalnass; fact'um, a 


to asc^tain, directed towards ascertaining, all 
the facts eff a situation.—as a matter of fact, in 
reality: facts of life, the details of reproduction, 
esp. human reproduction: the realities of a 
situation; in fast, in pohit of fact, indeed; the 
fact of tfia matter, the plain truth about the 
subject in question. (L. factum, neut. ps.p. of 
facire, to do.] 

weOoa, fak'shan, a. a Company of persons associ¬ 
ated or acting' together, mwtiy u^ in a bad 
m#, Mr (hw); mfar; indie, 


sense: a contentious party in a state or society: 
dissension.—c4f. fac^tioBai.—iw. fac'tbmaUsm; 
fac'tkmalist: fw'tioaai 7 ,amembcr (ffafketion; 
fac'tioBiat--iK(/. fac'ttMs, turbulent: given to 
faction: proceeding from party spirit: seditious. 
—adp. fac'ttou^.—«. fac'tiousBcss. [L. ftutlS, 
•- -6ids—facire, to do.] 

factitions,/ak-l/sb'ar, od). artificial: made: pro¬ 
duced by artificial conditions.— adr. facti'tioiisly. 
—m faw’tinnmsss—od/s. fac'titiye, causative; 
fac'tlve(o6s.),making. IL.faetiaus,faetUi¥us — 
facire, to make.] 

faetmr, fak'lar, n. a doer or transactor of business 
for another: one who buys and sells goods for 
others, on oommission: an agent managing 
heritable estates for another (Scot.): in math, 
one of two or nmre quantities, which, when 
multiplied together, result in the given quantity 
—«.g. 6 and 4 are factors of 24: an element in 
the composition of anything, or In bringing 
about a certain result: m heredity, a gene.—n. 
fac'torage, the fees or commission of a factor.— 
ad}, factft'rial, of or pertaining to a factor.—ii. 
the product of all whole numbers from a given 
number down to one.—v.r. fac'torisc, ^xe, to 
resolve into factors: to warn not to pay or give 
up goods iCf.S.): to attach (effects of a debtor 
in the hands of another—e.g. of his heir).— as. 
fac'torsbip; fac'tory, a manufactory: a trading 
settlement in another country.—factory farm, 
one carrying out factory farming, farming by 
methods of feeding and housing animals in 
which everything is subordinated to achieving 
maximum production, rapid growth, and qualities 
in demand on the market: fac'tory-ship, a 
whaling-ship on which whales are process^.— 
judicial factor, a person appointed by the Court 
to manage the estate of a person under some 
incapacity. [L. facire, to do.] 
factotum,yiik-fd'rjm. n. a person employed to do 
all kinds of work for another:— pi. facto'tnms. 
(L.L.,—L./ac. imper. of facire, to do. tdtum, all.] 
facture,/ak char, it. the act or the result of making, 
workmanship. \h. factura—facire, to make.] 
facula,/ak'fi-/a, n. a spot brighter than the rest of 
the surface, sometimes seen on the sun’s disk: 
—pl. fac'ulae, -/#. (L. facula, dim. of fax, torch.] 
faculty,/okW-f/, n. facility or power to act: any 
particular ability or aptitude: an original power 
of the mind: any physical capability or function: 
personal quality or endowment: right, authority, 
or privilege to act: licence: a department of 
learning at a university, or the professors con¬ 
stituting it: the members of a profession: 
executive ability.—o<(f. fac'ultktive. optional: 
incidental: of or pertaining to a faculty: con¬ 
ferring privilege, permission or authority: able 
to live under different conditions (zool .),— adv. 
fac'ultstively.—Court of Faculties, a court estab¬ 
lished by Henry VIII, whereby authority is given 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury to grant dis- 
pen^tions and faculties. [Fr. faculti —L. 
faautSs, -dtls—faciHs, easy.] 
facundity, fa-kun’di-ti, n. eloquence. [L. fdcun- 
dlt&s, -Air.] 

fad,/0d. It. a weak or transient hobby, crotchet, or 
craze: any unimportant belief or practice 
intemperately ur^.—n. fadd'iness.—<u(/. fadd' 
isk.—f». fadd'lshneas, fadd'ism; fadd'ist. oi 


fadd'jsm; fadd'ist. oi 


unknown.] 

faddic, fad'l, Idial.) v.l. to trifle.— r. nonsense, 
trifling—usually in fiddle-fa«l&. 
fade,/Sd, v.l. to lose strength, freshness, loudness, 
brightneu, or colour gradually: to grow pale, 
dull, or faint: to die away: to disappear.—v./. to 
cause to fade: to cause to change gradually in 

distinctness In fade out, fade in).—n. a fading._ 

atU. larch.) faded, weak.—odr. fa'dedly.—adf. 
fade'lesa, unfkding: not liable to fade.—adv. 
, fir: mate; m6de,fd6l; dkm (then) 


^ H. Bttd tuff. lU’iag.—ra^. W4r, 
wearing awejr.—4Me'«ewey', a gnulual oie* 


aiulgrdathiBiidifthictfien. iO,Fn/ade^fdde — 
L. vqpbbiHt, mes. to Gaeton Parii.V 
faMtfad, (Fr.) biaipid, oolourleis; tadaiM,y<Mfez, 
a filly faying: twaddle tadeor (jtHbcr), duitnees. 
(adgeCAt^.(arcA.)f.i.toagree,bitftoir: to succeed. 


to |rin.] 

fadiu finding, n. an old dance, probably Irish: 
the Burden of a song {with a fading^ SheA.). 
(Origin unknown-] 

ttkiotfii'dd, n. a type of Portuguesf (bUc fong or 
dance. (Port., fate— 

faeces, fi'six, n.pl. sediment after infUsion or 
distillation: dregs: excrement.— adj. faecal 
(Ji'kl). (L., pi. mfaex,faeek, dregs, grounds.] 
faerie, faery, (arch.) n, the world of 

fairies, fairyland: a fairy.—Also ad/- (A variant 
of fairy.} 

faea populi, fiks pop'B-ll, fiks po’pdb^ti, (L.) dregs 
of the people, the mob. 

f ag,/ag, v.f. to become weary or tired out: to work 
hard: tobcafag.—v.f.toweary: touseasafag: 
— pr.p. fagg'ing; pa.t. and pa-p- fagged.—it. a 
schoolboy forced to do menial offices for another: 
a tiresome piece of work: drudjwry: orig. an in* 
ferior cigarette (for fag*end; shag): hence any 
cigarette (s/aag). — it. ngg'ery, drudgery: fagg* 
ing.— It. and adJ. fagg'ing.—fag'-end', the end of 
a web of cloth that hangs loose: the untwisted 
end of a rope: the refuse or meaner part of a 
thing: the stump of a cigar or cigarette (slang ).— 
to fag out, to held, as a fag, in cricket. [Ety. 
dub.; perh. a corr. of flag, to droop, which see.] 
faggot, fagot,/og'ar, a. a bundle of sticks for fuel, 
fascines, etc.: a stick: anything like a fagrot: a 
bundle of pieces of iron or steel cut off into 
suitable lengths for welding: a soldier numbered 
on the muster-roll, but not really existing (Mst.): 
a voter who has obtained-bis vote expressly for 
party purposes, on a spurious or sham qualifi¬ 
cation {hist.): a roll of internal organs, etc., of 
a pig mixed with bread and savoury herbs: 
derogatory term for an old woman: a mate 
homosexual (slang), — adj. got up for a purpose, 
as in faggot vote. — v.t. to tie together.— ns. 
fagg'oting, fag'oting, a kind of embroidery in 
which some of the cross-threads are drawn 
together in the middle.—to bum one's faggot, 
to recant a heresy. \Vt. fagot, a bundle of sticks.] 
fagotto, ftg-ot'd, n. a bassoon.— n. fagott'ist, one 
who plays on the bassoon. [It.] 

Fagus,/(3'gM, R. the beech genus of trees, giving 
name to the fam. Ful'ceae.— adj- fagft'ceous. 
[L./dgus, beech; cf. Or. phigos, oak, O.E. bdc, 
beech.] 
fah. See fa. 


. phigos, oak, O.E. bdc. 


fahiband, fal'b&nt, n. in crystalline rocks, a pale 
band rich in metals: fahl'erz C-erts), tetrahedrite: 
also tennantite; fahl'ore (-dr, -dr), tetrahedrite or 
tennantite. [Ger./aA/, dun-coloured, band, band, 
ers, ore, and Eng. ore.] 

Fahrenbettf/u', fit ran-hlt, adJ., of a thermometer or 
thermometer scale, having the freezing-paint of 
water marked at 32, and the boiling-point at 
212 degrees (to convert "F into *C, subtract 32, 
and uke ^9 of remainder). [Named flrom the 
inventor, Gabriel D. Fahrenheit (1686-1736).] ' 
faiUe,^'/, R. a foible (of which it is a variant): 
the part of a foil blade between the middle and 
the point—the weak part. [Fr., weak.] 
faience, fS-yds, n. glazed colouml earthenware. 
[Fr.; prob. fVom Faenia in Italy.} 

(aik,/aA, (Scot.) V./. and v.r. to abate: to excuse, 
fail,/d/, (Scot.) R. a turf, sod.—(ail'-dilM, a torf- 
waU. [Feih. Oael./d/, asod.] 
fail./d/, V.I. to fkU snort or be wanting (with Ai): 

Neutral vowels in unaceentedi syllables; W's-Rimr 
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to fkH away; to '^eayt ter' di*^ ttf ppdyd 
defiant under trial, exaitiiBaflQ^l)«ettius%Mc.: 
to ntisa .achievement: td be mtaapoMlein'Or 
baffled: to become insowedt th’ bimanqmi^rdie*'.’, 
to-be wanting to: not to be sulkdentlw; to, 
leave undone, omit: to disappebit of -ddaMt: 
to deceive (Spyiu.): ' to declaca rieflcient after 
examination.—w, failure (fflitok.). , . . . . ^ 
that has failed; decayed, worn out: baidtrispl.— 


adJ. that fkils.—prep, in drikelt of.— m, faraia, 
a falling short, m cessation: omissiont' decu: 
bankruptcy: an unsuccessflil person.—Ml’• 
safe, pertaining to a mechanism incOrporitad 
in a system to ensure that there wiU be nd 
accident if the system does not operate moparfy. 
—fail of, to come short eff accomplubiml 
purpose): without fail, for certaiu. [O.Ff.JwKBr 
—L. falUrc, to deceive; cf. Du. /Wfen, Gw. 
fehkn, O.n. fella.] 

faiUe,/d/,'/i/, /S-y\ n. a soft, riosely-wovUn sOk 
or rayon fabric with truasverse riba. [Fr.] 
fain,/d|i,(arcA.andpoer.)a<|f.gladof joyfVtl: eager 
(with ro): content for want oTbetter: compeUra: 
wont (Speas.). — v,t. (Spens.) to deyght in: to 
desire.— adv. gladly.— adv. faia'ly, gfadte— -R. 
fain'nasa, eagerness. {O.E. fiegen, Joyfhh ttf. 
OtN./egfRR, glad.] 

fain, fiune,/ilR, (Spens.) v.t. Same as fcigB. 
fahiAant, fen'd~d, adj. and r. do-a6thin& apfffied 
esp. to the later Merovingian kinu of France, 
mere puppets, whose mayors tn the palace 
governed the country.— ns. fai'ndaaea (-df), 
fai'neancy (-sR-ri), fai n dse tis e (-tie'). (Fr., aa 
if—Jbirc, to do, niant, nothing, reauy—O.Ff. 
falgnaat, pr.p. t^falmke, to skulk.] 
taiatifint, adj. wanting in sttenjph larch.)', dim: 
lacking distinctness: not bright mr forcible: 
weak in spirit (arch.): lacking courage (ervA.): 
done in p feeble way: inolined to fkint: sickly* 
smelling, oppressive (orcA.^. — v.l. to become 
feeble or weak (arch.): to lose strength, colour, 
ete.(arch.): to swoon: to fade or deny (oreA.): 
to vanish (arch.) : to lose courage or spirit (orcA.). 
— v.t. (rare) to render faint.—p. a swoon.— atU. 
faint'ed (Milt.), exhausted.— n. and «(f. faim'iog. 
— bdj. funt'nh, slightly faint.— n. fatet'iahsMas.— 
adv. faint'ly.— a. faint'iiaiB, want of stroigth: 
feebleness of colour, light, etc.: dejectioo.— 
n.pl. faints, impure spirit that comes over at the 
beginning and end of distillation (also tebria).— 
adj. faint'y, faintish.— adjs. falat'-kMurt (also h.>, 
fBint'-beart'cd, spiritless: timorous.—aov.lUtet’- 
beart'edhr.—^faint'-heart'edness. [O.Fr. feint, 

feigned—L./fRgdre, to feign.] 
fair, f&r, adj. bright: clear: clean: free flrom 
blemish: pure: pleasing to the we: beautifUl; 
of a light hue: free from rain, fine, dry: un¬ 
obstructed: open: smoothly curving: pros¬ 
perous: impartial: just: equitable: good, 
pleasing: pladUble: civil: specious: reason¬ 


able: lucely: favourable: prettygood: pgasabls: 
out-and-out, veritable (dial.): a general ex¬ 
pression of commendation or courtesy (as 
fair sir; arch .).— r. that which is fair; a woman 
(arch.) : beauty (Shak.). — v.t. to make fab.— v.l. 
to clear up. as the weather from rain.— adv. 
in a fair manner (In all senses): foil, square, 
directly (e.g. hit fair In the centred: quite (died.). 
—R. fair'ing, adjustment or testing o( curves in 
ship-buildfng; means of reducing hearwslstance 
in an aeroplane.— aiU. lair'iah, somewhat foir: 
pretty well: pretty wunk (0at.).—ad*. 
beaatifhlly (arch): neatly (nrcAO: Juatiy: 
reasonably: plainly: gently (oAs.): folly, quito: 


reasonably: plainly: gently (oAs.): folly, quite: 
tolerably.—R. fak' n eaa . t uffs, fafc'-atel aguara', 
honest—also adv.', lair'-kM'teg (SAdfc4^-'au»- 
pidoue.—fair Copy, a clean copy aftwCortbinioa; 
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conilitionK bte AMIN ^ object for .juitifi- 
ebbt-aMii^ or.‘fidiewe]~-«((r. feir'-liidi^, f^'> 
iMvfaiiji 3limt«cdbui«d heir.—^Fiir we, 
^peioT.deiten used in kobweer named. ft«m e 
aMOand island; lair'4ead(er), a ring, (set of) 
bdlefs), etc., or more elid>orate devi^ for 
guiding rc^, etc., so as to red^ friction.—mif. 
fair-miiidM, judging flsiriy.—fair play, honest 
dealing: justice—o^. lair'-seem'iiw appearing 
fair; nir'*apok'cn, bland and civil m language 
and address.—fair trade, euphemism for smum* 
ling: a mild form of the protective system, tn 
which the basis ^f economic policy is supposed to 
be reciprocity or free>trade only with such 
nations as grant similar privileges—also used 
adverbially; fair'way, the navigable channel or 
usual course of vessels in a river, etc.: in golf, the 
smooth turf between tee and putting-green, 
(Hstiiiguished from the uncut rough and from 
hazards.— attf. fair'-weath'er, suitable only for, 
or found only in, fsir weather or (esp. of friends 
or supporters) favourable circumstances.—bid 
(air (see bid); fair (be)(aU iarch.), good luck to; 
fair cnouidtl, expressing acceptance, though pot 
necessarily fiill agreement; in a fair way to (she 
wv); keep fair with, to keep on amicable terms 
with; spmdt fair (see speak); stand fair with, 
to be in the good graces o^the fair, the fair sex, 
the female sex. (O. E. ftefir.] 
fahr./dr, a. a great periodiul market for one kind 
of merchandise, or for the general sales and 
purchases of a district, with or without amuse¬ 
ments: often rediKed to a collection of shows, 
swinf-boatt,etc.: charity bazaar: trade show.— 
II. fair'kig, a present given at or from a fair: any 
complimentary gift.—fair'-day; fair'-ground.— 
a day after the fair, behind toe fair, too late; 

K one’s fairing (Scot.), to get one’s deserts. 

Fr. feire —^L. /eria, holiday.] 
fairy, fdr'i, n. an imaginary being, generally of 
diminutive and graceful human form, capable of 
kindly or unkindly acts towards man: fairy-folk: 
fairyland: enchantress: creature of overpower¬ 
ing charm: male homosexual— a^. like a 
fairy, fanciful, whimsical, delicate.— adv. fah'ily. 
—ns. fair'ydora; fair'yhood; fair'yism.— 
and adv. fair'ylike, like fairies or like something 
in fairyland: very delicate and charming.— 
fair'y-beads, joints of the stems of fossil crinoids; 
fair'y-butt'er, a name applied in northern 
England to certain gelatinous fungi;' fai'ry- 
cy'cle, a child’s bicycle; fair'y-god'mother, a 
benefactress such as Cuidnella had; fair'yland, 
the coun^ of the fairies: fairy light, tiny 
coloured light used as decoration; fair'y-mon'ey, 
money given by fairies, which changes into 
withered leaves, slate, stones, etc.: money that 
comes unsought; fair'y-ring', a ring of darker- 
coloured grass due to outward spread of a 
ftmgus (as the fairy-ring champignon, Marasmius 
areadts), attributed to the dancing of fairies; 
lair'y-ctoM', a fossil sea-urddn: a concretion; 
fairy tale, a story about fairies or other super¬ 
natural beings: a folk-tale: a romantic tale: an 
incredible tale: euphemistically, a lie: a marvel. 

.— adf. (fair'y-tale) beautiful, fortunate, etc., 
as in a faiiy tale. [O.Fr. faerie, enchantment— 
Ate {mod. fie); see faerie, fay (1).] 

(•if accoBipli, /e-t»4c5-pli, (Fr.) an accomplished 
fact, a thmg already done. 
faltaavM jain,/ef v6 she, (Fr.) place your stakes! 
(e.g. in roulette). 

Iaiti^ /9rJt, n. trust or confidence: belief in the 
stateitaent of another: belief in the truth of 
revealed religion; confidence and trust in Qod: 
the living reception of. religious belief: that 
which is bdieved: any system of religious belirf, 
cap. the religion ope considers true: fidelity (o 
nonwea: honesty/ tyord or honour pledged: 
Biitli^lness.—rfn/ery, by my faith: indera.— v,t. 

fits, fib"; mi, hir (her); mine; mite,. 


, . to believe.— adi. fatth^hd, bsK of 

aitfa, beltoving: firm in adherence to premsises, 
didy, jficiendship, love, cite.: loyal: constant: 
emiformable to tn^: worthy of belief: tnm: 
eaact—edv. .faiSb^fuBy, with confidence: with 
fidelity: with sincerity: with scrupulous encifi- 
tude: solemnly (cofi.): a meaningnns word used 
in concluding a ]ettdr.—n, faitVfuhiass.—od/. 
faith'les^ without faith or belief: not believmg, 
esp. in God or Christianity: not adhering tp 
promises, duty, etc.: inconstant: adulterous: 
untnutwoithy: delusive.—adv. leith'lessly,— ns. 
fsith'iessness; feitii'wortliiness, trustworthinms. 
— fd/. faith'wortiiy, worthy of ftuth or'bolide— 
faith'-heel'cr; faith'-heel'ing, or -cure, a syuem 
of belief bb^a on James v. IS, that sickness may 
be cured without medical advice or apidianoes, 
if the prayer of Christians be accompimied in 
the sufferer by true faith: cure by suggestion.— 
bad faith, treachen: Father of the fakhtut 
Abraham; the caliph; in good faith, with 
sincerity; the Faithful, believers, esp. Moham¬ 
medans. [M.E. feith, fifth—0.¥t. feld —L. 
fIdes—fhUre, to trust.] 

tsd.tm,fi'tsr,iobs.)n. an imposter.—Often fai'tour. 

lO.Ft.faitor — h. factor, -oris, doer.] 
faik, felks, {dial.) inter), fahh. [Prob. short for 
faykins; see fay (2).] 

uke./dA, v.t. to fold, coil.— n. a coil or rope, etc. 
(Origin obscure.] 

fake,/dft,v.r. to rob or attack: to filch: to doctor, 
cook, or counterfeit.—n. a swindle, dodge, sham: 
a faked article—also fake'nwnt.^—false, 
counterfeit.— n. fak'er. [Prob. the earlier feak, 
feague. Ott.fegen, to ibrbish up.] 
fakes, faikes, fSks, n.pl. thin-bedded shaly or 
micaceous sandstone or sandy shale, 
fakir, fd-ker', or fi'ksr, n, religious (esp. 
Mohammedan) mendicant, ascetic, or wonder¬ 
worker in India, etc.—n. fakir'isra (or fa'). 
\PkX.faqir, a poor man.] 

fa-la,/d-Jd, n. an old kind of madrigal.—fa la (la, 
etc.), syllables used as a refrain. 

Faiange, /3-ISng*fdi£, also fa-lan)', fa’, n. a 
Spanbh fascist group.— ns. Falangism (fs-lan'- 
JUm), also fa-: Fafan'gist, also fa-. [Sp.,— 
iSr. phalanx, phalanx.] 

falbala, fal'be-b, n. a trimming or flounce: a 
furbelow. [Ety. dub.; cf. furbdow.] 
faicadc,/a/'kdd', n. the motion of a horse when he 
throws himself on his haunches in a very quick 
curvet. [Fr.,—L.yb/cdfa (fern.) bent.] 
falcate, -d, fal'kit, -id, rui). bent like a sickle.— 
ns. fakfi'tion; fai'efila, a falcate cUtw.—adls. 
falciform (/arrt-/drin), sickle-shaped; fai'cSlate. 
[JL. faix, folds, a sicue.] 

falciuon, fil'shan, -chan, n. a short, broad sword, 
bent somewhat like a sickle. [O.Fr. fauchon, 
through L.L., fronnrL./aJ[)r, a sickle.] 
falciform. See falcate. 

t»kmi,fSl’kan,f6'kan, n. a bird of prey of a kind 
trained to the pursuit of game: by falconers 
confined to the female: any of the long-winged 
birds of prey of the genus Pulco or its kindred: 
a kind of cannon.— ns. fal'coner, one who sports 
with, or who breeds and trains, falcons or hawks 
for taking wild-fowl; fal'conet, a small field-gun 
in use till the 16th ceittury.-H^. farconinc.— n. 
foi'coniy, the art or practice of training, or 
bunting with, falcons.— adi. fol'con-eyed, keen¬ 
eyed.—fal'con-gcn'til, -geo'tie, the female of the 
peregrine fiilcon. [O.Fr. faucon —L.L. fold, 
•inis,] 

taldige, fiU'ij, fatd'U, {hist.) n. the right of the 
lord of a manor of folding his tenant’s sheep in 
his own fields for tiie soke of the manure: a fee 
paid in commutation therefor. [Law L. 
fald6gium-^.E.fald, fold.] 
falderal, faVdar-ar, n. a meaningleu refrain in 
songs: any kind of flimsy trifle—also fol'darol 

fir; mite; miSn,fidt; dhen (then) 
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{fot'4»r>6r) end tel d» fol^mUml It, to ting 
ufttneantnd tounds. 

l■ld•tto,/&Afirf'a, m a Maltese woman*! combiAcd 
hood and cape, pt.] 

faldstool, n. a fotding or camp -stool: 

a coronation stool: a bishop’s armless seat: a 
small desk in chdrehes in England, at which the 
litany is to be sung or said.—«. fau'istory {pbs.), 
a bishop’s seat within the chancel. [L.L. 
feUtUstolium, fal(Ustorlwn—O.H.Q, fakistuol — 
faUm (Oer. faUen), to fold, stuol (Ger. sluhl), 
stool.] 

Palemian, forlAr'td^nt adj’ pertaining to a district 
ifalenua ager) in Campania, ikmous of old for 
its wine. 

fa1l,/d/, y.i. to descend, esp. to descend freely and 
inveduntarily by force of gravity: to drop: to 
drop prostrate: to throw oneself down: to be 
droppM in birth: to collapse: to become lower 
literally or' figuratively (in position, degree, 
intensity, value, pitch, etc.): to die away: to 
subside: to abate: to ebb: to decline: to sink: 
(of die face) to relax into an expression of dismay: 
to flow downwards: to slope or incline down: 
to hang, dangle, or trail down: to be cast or 
shed: to drop dead or as if dead, esp. in fight: 
to be overthrown: to come to ruin: to lose 
power, station, virtue or repute: to be degraded: 
to be taken or captured: to become a victim: 
to :rield to temptation: to pass into any state or 
action, to become, to begin to be (as/b/l asleep, 
fall in love, fall a-weepiitg ): to rush: to become 
involved: to betake oneself: to come to be: to 
befall: to come about: to come by chance or 
as if by chance: to come in due course: to 
occur: to chance, light: to issue: to come forth: 
to appertain: to be apportioned, assigned: to 
come as one’s share, lot, duty, etc.: to take 
position or arrangement: to find place: to be 
disposed: to impinge: to lapse: to terminate: 
to revert.—v.r. to cause to fall {arch, or U.S.): 
to let fall {arch.): to get (as what befalls one) 
(obs.; Burns): — pr.p. mimg; pa.t. fell; pa.p. 
fallen,/o'bit.— n. the act, manner, occasion, or 
time of falling or of felling: descent by gravity, 
a dropping down: that which falls: asmuch as 
comes down at one time: onset: overthrow: 
descent from a better to a worse position: slope 
or declivity: descent of water: a cascade: 
length of drop, amount of descent: decrease in 
value: a sinking of the voice:, a cadence: the 
time when the leaves fall, autumn (chiefly U.S.): 
a bout of wrestling: the passing of a city or 
stronghold to the enemy: a lapse into sin, esp. 
that of Adam and Eve—‘the Fall (of Man)’: 
a falling band, a hanging fringe, fla^, or orna¬ 
ment: lot(orcA.): a lowering or hoisting rope.— 
adj. fall'en, having fallen: killed, esp. in battle: 
overthrown: seduced: in a degraded state, 
ruined.—n. fall'ing.—(alien star, a gelatinous 
mass of a blue-green alga (Nostoc, etc.) once 
popularly thought of meteoric origin; fall-in', 
noun corresponding to verb (all in; failing 
band, a seventeenth-century collar of fine material 
turn^ down on the shoulders; faH'ing-off', 
dtoline; falling sickness, epii^y; falling star, 
a meteor; falling stone, a portion of an exploded 
meteor; fall'-out, noun corresponding to verb 
fall out: by-product, side benefit {.coll.): a 
deposit of radioactive dust from a nuclear 
explosion or plant; laU'-trap, a trap that operates 
by a fall.—^fau across {arch.), to meet by chance; 
fall among, to find oneself in the midst of; fidl 
away, to decline gradually: to languish: to 
grow lean: to revolt or apostatise; lulback, to 
retreat, give way; fall back, faE edge {dbs.), no 
matter what may happen; fall back upon, to 
have recourse to as an expedient or resource in 
reserve; fan behind, to lag: to be outstripped: 
to get in arrears; fall down on (co/I.), to fail in; 
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fan list, to IbH ^effect; faU for (roll.), to become 
enamoured of: to be tdtoa in by; fw fsMi of 
(see foul); fan in, to (cause to) time ptsoes fat 
raides (mil.): to become hollowed; to .xevmt; 
faninwto, to concur or agree with: tocomt^ 
with: to meet by chance;' fatt off, to become 
detached and drop: to deteriorate: to die away, 
to perish: to revolt or apostatilbT to draw back; 
fall on, to begin eagerly: to make an attadt: 
to meet {arch.)i fall on one’s teet, to come well 
out of a diilicuny: to gain any unexpected-good 
fortune; faU out, to quarrel: tohaimnorbmH: 
to (cause to) quit ranks (nt/l.); faU over, tb'go 
over to the enemy (Shok.): to go to sleep (ScolT); 
fall over backwards (see backwards under badO: 
faU over oneself {coll.), to put oneself about (to 
do something); faU snort, to turn out to be short 
or insufficient: to become used up: to fail to 
atuin or reach what is aimed at (with of); fiffi 
through, to fail, come to nothing; fall to, to 
begin hastily and eagerly: to apply oneself to: 
to begin to eat; fall upon, to attack: to rush ' 
against: to devolve upon: to chance upon; 
try a faU, to take a bout at wrestling. (O.E. 
fiulan (W.S. feallaa)’,' Ger. fallen', prob. conn, 
with L.fallere, to deceive.] 
faU,/8/, n. a trap.—n. faU'-guy, a dupe, easy victim: 
a scapegoat. [O. E. fealle—feallan, to fall.] 
fall,/d/, II. the cry given when a whale is sighted, 
or harpooned: the chase of a whale.—loose faU, 
the losing of a whale. [Perh. from the north¬ 
eastern Scottish pronunciation of whale.] 
t»Uncy,fal‘9-si, n. something fallacious: deceptive 
appearance: an apparently genuine but really 
illogical argument: deception, deceitfiilness 
{obs.): a wrong but prevalent notion.— 
fallacious {fe~l6’slus), of the nature of fallacy: 
deceptive: misleading: not well founded: 
causing disappointment: delusive.— adv. fai- 
ih'ciottsly.— H. falU'ciousness. [L. fallOcta — 
faUdx, deceptive—falliri, to deceive.) 
faUal,ya/-a/', n. a streamer of ribbon: any trifling 
ornamtot.— adl. {obs.), foppish, trifling.— n. 
fallal'ery.— adv. fulal'faiily. 
fallible, fal'i-bl, ad), liable to error or mistake,— 
R. fallibirity, liability to err.— adv. faU'ibly. 
IL.L. fallibiUs—faliere, to deceive.] 

FaUopian, fa-ie'pi-an, ad), relating to the Italian 
anatomist Gabriele Fallopio (1523-62).—^Fal¬ 
lopian tubes, two tubes or ducts through which 
the ova pass from the ovary to the uterus, 
perhaps discovered by him. 
fallow, fats, ad). leA untilled or unsown for a 
time. —R. land that has lain a year or more un¬ 
tilled or unsown after having been ploughed.^ 
v.t. to plough without seeding.— n. fairownen. 
—faU'ow-chat, fairow-flndi, the wheatear.— 
green fallow, fallow where land is cleaned by a 
green crop, as turnips. lO.E. fealgian, to faUow; 
fealh, fallow land.) 

(allow, faVo, ad), brownish-yellow.—^fallow deer, 
a yellowish-brownish deer smaller than the red 
deer, with broad flat antlers. {O.E. falu {fealu)', 
cf. Ger. fahl, O.S. fdlr.\ 

false,/dfa, ad), wrong: erroneous: deceptive or 
deceiving: untruthful: unfaithiVil: untrue; not 
genuine or real, counterfeit: improperly so 
called: artificial, as opposed to natuim, of 
teeth, etc.: incorrect, not according to ^e: 
out of tune.— adv. incorrectly: untruly: dis¬ 
honestly: faithlessly.—^ r. (dbs.), falsehood: un¬ 
truth.—v.r. (obs.), to deceive, be fhlse to: to 
feign: to falsify.—n. false'hood, state or quality 
of being false: want of truth: deceltfulness 
(obs.): false appearance (obs.): an untrue 
statement: the act of lying: a lie.—adv. false'ly. 
— ns. false'ness; fids'er, a falsifier, counter¬ 
feiter (obs.): a deceiver, a liar, (c^Rs.); tal'rie(a), 
pad(t) of rubber or other material inserted into 
a brassibre to enlarge or intorove the of 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vHi 
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the breasts,— aiO- fali'iah. somewhat false.— ns. 
faU'ism, a self-evident falsity; fala'ity, quality 
of being false: a false assertion.—false acacia, 
Robinia; false alarm, a warning without danger. 

— adj. false-bedd'ed.—false bedding (geol.), ir¬ 
regular lamination running obliquely to the 
general stratification, due to deposition in banks 
by varying currents; false bottom, a partition 
cutting on a space between it and the true 
bottom; false card, the card played to deceive. 

— v.i. false-card'.—false conception, a uterine 
growth consisting of some degenerate mass 
instead of a foetus; false dawn, deceptive appear¬ 
ance simulating dawn; false face, a mask.— 
adj. false'-fac^ (Shak.), hypocritical.—^false 
gallop {arch.), a canter.— adj. false'-heart'cd, 
treacherous, deceitful.—false imprisonment, il¬ 
legal detention by force or influence; false leg, 
a proleg; false pregnancy, pseudocyesis (sec 
tinder pseud-); false quantity, pronunciation or 
use of a long vowel as short or short as long; 
false relation {mus.), occurrence in different 
parts to[^ether or in succession of a tone and a 
chromatic derivative; false rib, one that does 
not reach the breastbone: false shame, shame 
for that which is not shameful.—play one false, 
to act falsely or treacherously to a person; put 
in a false position, to bring any one into a 
position in which he must be misunderstood. 
(O.Fr. fais (mod. faux) —L. falsus, pa.p. of 
failure, to deceive.] 

f61-set'o, H. usu. in a man, forced voice of 
range or register above the natural: one who 
uses such a voice: false or strained sentiment.— 
adJ. and adv. in falsetto. [It. falsetto, dim. of 
falso, false.} 

falsi crimen, fal-si krVman, false kre'men, (L.L.) 
the crime of falsification, esp. forgery, 
falsidical, fdl-sid'i-kal, {rare) adj. conveying a 
meaning that is false. [L. fulsus, and dicire, to 
say.] 

falsify, fbls’i-fi, v.t. to forge or counterfeit: to 
tamper with: to misrepresent: to prove or 
declare to be false: to be false to {obs.): to 
feign {obs.). — v.i. {obs.) to lie:— pr.p. fals'ifying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. fals'ified.— adj. fals'ifiable.— ns. 
falsifiabil'ity; falsified'tion; fals'ifier. [Fr. 
falsifier —L. L. falsificare —L. falsus, false, facire, 
to make.] 

Falstaffian, fdl-steif'i-en, or -staf, adj. like or 
pertaining to Shakespeare's Fa/.vtq(f-—corpulent, 
jovial, humorous, dissolute, and irrepressibly 
impudent. 

faltboat, foldboat, folt’bot, or foil, fold’bdt, n. 
a small collapsible boat of rubberised sailcloth. 
[Cct.faltboot, folding boat.] 
falter,yd/'far, v.i. to stumble: to go unsteadily: 
to hesitate in speech as if taken aback: to flinch: 
to waver: to flag: to fail.— v.t. to utter falter- 
ingly.— n. unsteadiness.— n. and adj. fal'tering. 

— adv. fal'teringly. [Prob. a freq. of M.E. 
falden, to fold; conn, v/ith fault (in which the 
/ is late) is not possible.] 

falx, folks, n. a sickle-shaped part or process, 
as of the dura mater:—p/. falccs {fal'sez). [L., 
a sickle.] 

fame, fam, n. public report or rumour {arch.): 
renown or celebrity, chiefly in a good sense.— 
v.i. to report: to make famous.— adjs. famed, 
renowned; fame'less, without renown.—fama 
clamo'sa {Scot.), any notorious rumour ascrib¬ 
ing immoral conduct to a minister or office¬ 
bearer in a church; house of ill fame, a brothel. 
[Fr.,—L. fama, report, rumour, fame, from 
fart, to speak; cf. Cr. phemi, from phonal, to 
say.] 

familiar, f»-mU'yir, adj. well acquainted or inti¬ 
mate: in the manner of an intimate: free: 
unceremonious: having a thorough knowledge: 
well known or understood: private, domestic: 


faa 

common, everyday.—n. one well or long ac¬ 
quainted: a spirit or demon supposed to attend 
a person at call: a member of a pope’s or bishop’s 
household: the officer of the Inquisition who 
arrested the suspected.— v.t, faiml’imrise, -izc, to 
make thoroughly acquainted with: to make 
easy by practice or study.—n. familihrity (-i-ar7- 
ti), intimate acquaintanceship: freedom from 
constraint: any unusual or unwarranthble free¬ 
dom in act or speech toward another, act of 
licence—usu. in pi. — adv. famiriariy. [O.Fr. 
familier — 1^. familiSris, itom familia, a family.] 

famine jaune, noire, fam-S zhdn, nw&r, Chinese 
porcelain in which the background of the 
design is respectively yellow, black; famille 
rose, verte, roz, vert, Chinese porcelain with 
design in which pink, green, is prominent. [Fr„ 
family, yellow, black, pink, green.] 

family,/am'I-fi, n. the household, or all those who 
live in one house (as parents, children, servants): 
parents and their children: the chilmen alone; 
the descendants of one common progenitor; 
race: honourable or noble descent: a group of 
animals, plants, languages, etc., more compre¬ 
hensive than a genus: a collection of curves in 
the equations of which different values are 
given to the parameter's) {math.). — adts. famil'ial 
{Jam-), characteristic of a family; famil'iar (see 
above).—as. familism {fam'), the family feeling; 
(cap.) the principles of the Familists; Fam'ilist, 
one of the 16th-cent. mystical sect known as 
the Family of Love, which based religion upon 
love Independently of faith.—family baker, 
butcher, etc., small retailer who supplies families, 
not merely institutions; family Bible, a large 
Bible for family worship, with a page for record¬ 
ing family events; family circle, the members 
of the family taken collectively; one of the 
galleries in a theatre; family coach, a large 
carriage able to carry a whole family: a parlour 
game; family man, a man with a family; a 
domesticated man; family name, surname; 
family planning, regulating size and spacing of 
family, e.g. by using contraceptives; family tree, 
a diagram showing the branching of a family.— 
in a family way, in a familiar infbrmal manner; 
in the family way, pregnant; official family ((/.5.), 
the cabinet. [L. familia ■ -famulus, a servant.] 

famine, fam'in, n. extreme general scarcity of 
food: scarcity of anything: hunger: starvation. 
[Fr.,—L./awes, hunger.] 

famish,/am'u/i, v.t. to .starve.— v.i. (arch.) to die 
of or suffer extreme hunger or thirst.—n. fam'ish- 
ment, starvation.—be famished, famishing, to feel 
very hungry. [Obs. fame, to starve—L. fames, 
hunger.] 

famous, adj. renowned: noted: excellent 
{coll.) — v.t. (arch.)- to make famous.— adv. 
fi'mously.— n. fi'mousness. [O.Fr.,—L. famd- 
sus—fama, fame.] 

famulus, fam'u-las, n. a private secretary or 
factotum: an attendant, esp. on a magician or 
scholar. [L., a servant.] 

inn, fan, n. a basket formerly used for winnowing 
corn by throwing it in the wind: any instrument 
for winnowing: a broad, flat instrument esp. 
used by women to cool themselves—typically 
in or spreading into the shape of a sector of a 
circle: any fan-shaped structure, as a deposit 
of alluvium: anything spreading in a fan shape, 
e.g. a bird's wing or toil: a small sail to keep 
a windmill to the wind: a whale’s tail-fluke: a 
propeller screw or propeller blade: a rotating 
ventilating or blowing apparatus.— v.t. to 
winnow: to move by a fan or the like: to direct 
a current of air upon: to cool or to kindle 
with, or as with, a fan.— v.i. to move like a fan: 
to spread out like a fan;— pr.p. fann'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. fanned.—n. fann'er, a fanning appar¬ 
atus for winnowing, ventilation, etc.—(an diuce. 
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•olo dance in nude (or nearly so) in which the 
performer attempts concealment (or nearly so) 
by tantalising manipulation of a fan or fans or 
bunch of ostrich plumes; fan'-iet', (a plane 
with) an entdne in which air is taken in through 
a fan and some of it, bypassing compressors, 
combustion chamber and turbines, mixes with 
the jet formed by the rest; fan'light, a window 
resembling in form an open fan; fan palm, any 
palm with palmate leaves, esp. palmetto.— 
fan'-shaped, forminga sector of a circle.—fan'tail, 
tail shaped like a ran: a variety of domestic 
pigeon with tail feathers spread out like a fan: 
various other classes of fantailed birds such as 
ibe Austf^lan genus KUpUura: an artificially 
bred goldfish wlm double anal and caudal fins; 
,iw tracaty, fan vaulting {avUl.l, tracery rising 
mni a capitai or a cotbel, and diverging like 
wm folds of a flin over the surface of a vault; 
wimp l , I ipliael with fiim on its rim for pro* 
' acpnent (rf*air.—Ian ont, to fan, spread 
n lirdm a centre. {O.E. /onn, from L. 
t, a baaltet for winnowing; cf. Fr. von.] 

, ./on, «. a devotee or entiniiiiastic follower of 
sport fir hobby, or puUie favourite.— n. 
m m roup anited by devotion 
to a eelebll^; fan mml, letters fi-om devotees to 
aoelebrity. triom lenmric.l 
fdliil, larch.) «. a Ughtbouse, a beacon. 

Jprr. ,—^r jtfa wMg, h lan tern, ffudnein, to show.] 

SStic^/iHidr'tt'^ysMBe /an'a-tik), a4i. extra* 
vagantly or unreasonably sealous, esp. in re- 
lil^n: excessively enthusiastic.—n. a person 
ftantically or exeestively enthusiastic, esp. on 
religious subjects.—mfi- fanat'ical, fanatic: 
cxirava^nt {Shak .).— adv. fanat'ically.— v.t. 
fanat'iciie, *ise (risiz), to make fanatical.— v.i. 
to act as a fanatic.—n. faaat'icism (-.n'zm). wild 
and excessive religious or other enthusiasm. 

t L. f&n&ticus, belonging to a temple, inspired 
ly a god,/daum, a temple.] 

Iaa*crickct. Same as fea-crmet (under fen), 
fancyr/oit'ji, n. that faculty of the mind by which 
it recalls, represents, or makes to appear past 
Images or impressions—imagination, esp. of a 
lower, passive, or more trivial kind: an image 
nr representation thus formed in the mind: an 
unreasonable iightiy-fbrmed or capricious 
opinion: a wbim: a [fantasia: capricious in- 
canatioa or hking; fatte: love {Shak.). — adi- 
rtcasing to, or guided by, or originating in 
ikn^ or caprice: flmtasue: capriciously de- 
Mitmg ft-om the ordinary, the simple, or the 
plain: ornate: parti<oloored (of flowers).— 
v.f. to picture In the mind: to imagine: to be 
Inetined to believe: to have' a liking for: to 
be pleased with: to breed or cultivate, with 
a view to development of conventionally ac¬ 
cepted points:—pr.p. (aa'cyiag: pa.i. and pa.p. 
fan'cM.— MerJ. exclamation of surprise.— adj. 
fan'eied, formed or conceived by the fancy: 
imagined: favoured.— a. fan'eier, one who 
fancies: one who has a liking for anything and 
is supposed to be a judge of it: a breeder for 
points.— atti- fan'eifal, puided or created by 
fancy; imatfnative: whunskal: wild: unreal. 
— adv. fan'cifolly.—n. faa'clinlaera.— ad), tan'ei- 
leia, destitute of fancy.—^taacy bread, bread 
other than plain bread; fancy diesa, dress ar¬ 
ranged according to the wearer’s fancy, to re¬ 
present some character; IWKy dress ball, fMcy 
bnll, a ball at which fancy dress is worn; fancy 
fair, a special sale of fancy articles for some 
charitable purpose.—<»(/. fau'cy-frcc', free from 
the power of love.— n.pl. fmaej goods, fabrics 
of variegated rather than simple pattern, applied 
generally to articles of show and ornament.— 
fancy man, a woman’s lover (derog.): a pimp; 
fancy monger {Shak.), one who concerns himself 


with love.—<uC/. fan'cy*dick {Shak.), love-sick.— 
fancy stltdi, a more intricate and decorative 
stitch than plain stitch', fancy woman, mistress: 
prostitute; fan'eywork, ornamental needlework. 
—fancy oneself, to be conceited; the fancy, 
sporting characters generally, esp. pugilists: 
pugilism. [Contracted from fantasy.] 
land, fand {Scot.), pa.t. of find. 
tmA,fand, toad, fond, {obs.) v.i. to try, attempt: 
to proce^:— pa.t. and pa.p. fanded, fondsd, or 
(Spms.) fond. [p.E.. fandian.) 
fandangle, fan~dang’gl, n. elaborate omnmmit: 
nonsense. [Perh. from fandango.] 
fandango, fan-dang'gS, n. an old Spanish dance 
for two or its music in 3-4 time, with castanets: 
a gathering for dancing, a ball {U.S.). [Sp.] 
fane,/fin, (As.) n. a flag: a weathercock. IO.E. 
/ana, flag; cf. Ger. fahne', cf. vane and L. 
pannui, a cloth.] 

fane,/d^ n. a temple. lL.fSnum.] 
fanfare, fan'fdr, n. a flourish of trumpets or 
bugles: an elaborate style of bookbiodiiig.— 
ns. faafaradc {fan-/»r-dd% a fanfare; taafiTM, 
one who uses bravado: a blusterer, braggart: 
iaafarfi'Ba {Scott •, Sp. fanfanona, trumpery), • 
gold chain; fanfaronade', vain boasting: bhutm: 
ostentation.— v.i. to bluster. (Fr., perh. firom 
the sound.] 

fang, ^Ng, n. the tooth of a wolf, dog, etc.: • 
claw or talon {obs.): the venom-tooth of a ser¬ 
pent; the embedded part of a tooth, etc.: • 
tang: a prong: a grip, catch {Shak.): grip or 
power of suction in a pump {Scot.). —v.t. {obs.', 
Shak. phang) to seize upon, catch: to prime a 
pump.—mds. fanged, having fangs or anything 
resembling them; fang'less. [O.E. fang, from 
the same root as /oh, to seize.) 
faagle, fang'gl, n. {Milt.', Banyan) fancy.— v.t. 
{Milt.) to fabricate, trick out.—fang'led 
(Shak.), foppish. [Mistaken back-formation 
from newfangle(d).] 

fango, fang'gd, n. a clay or mud from thermal 
springs in Italy, esp. at Battaglio, used in treat* 
ment of gout, rheumatism, etc. [It., mud— 
Gmc.] 

fanion, fan'ysn, n. a small flag, esp. for survey* 
ing.— n. fan'on, a cloth for handling holy vessw 
or oflTertory bread: a maniple: a short cape 
worn by the Pope when celebrating High Mass. 
lO.Fr./anion,/anon — L.L./and, -dnis, banner, 
napkin—O.H.C. /oho; cf. fane, vane.] 
lank, /angk, {Scot.) n. a coil: a noose: a tangle. 
— v.t. fank'le, to entangle.—n. a tangle, muddle. 
[Conn, with fang.] 

lank,/angk, {Scot.) n. a sheepfold. [Gael, /ang.] 
faancl, fannell, /an'st, n. a maniple. (L.L. 
/anonellus,/anula, dimt. of/and', see faoiM.] 
lasagf,/an'i, {slang) n. buttocks. 

Fanny Adams, fyn'i ad'amx, {slan^ tinned 
mutton.—Bwfm Fanny Adams, sweet FA {slang, 
in Services a euphemism), nothing at all. [From 
a girl murdered and cut up c. 1812.] 
fanon. See fanion. 

fan-tan, /an'-tan, n. a Chinese gambling game. 
[Chin.] 

fantasia, /an-ta'ii-s, -ta', ’zh», or -tz-zd’o, n. a 
musical or other composition not governed by 
the ordinary rules of form. [It.,—Gr. phantasla: 
see fantasy.] 

fantasy.phiuitasy,/an'tp-si, -zl, n. fancy: imagina¬ 
tion: mental image: love ( 065 .): caprice: fan¬ 
tasia: a story, film, etc., not based on realistic 
characters or setting: preoccuaption with 
thoughts associated with unobtainable desires. 
— v.t. {arch.) to fancy, conceive mentally.— 
adi. fan'taaied, filled with fancies.—v.r. and v.i. 
fan'tatise, -ize.— n. fan'tasm (same as phan¬ 
tasm).— ad}, fantasque {-task'), fantastic.—n. 
fantasy.—fls. fan'tast, a person of fantastic 
ideas; fantas'tic {obs.), one who is fantastical: 
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a dandy, a fop.— iufjs. lantas'tic, -al, fanciful: 
not .real: capricious: whimsical: wild: foppish 
(obs.)\ incredible: excellent {slang). — adv. fan* 
tas'tically.— n. fantas’ticalness. —r.r. and v.i. 
fantas'ticate.— ns. fantas'ticism (•sizm); fantaa'- 
tico {Shak.; It.), a fantastic; fan'tastry. [O.Fr. 
fantasie —through L. from Gr. phantasm — 
phaniazein, to make visible; cf. fancy, fantasia.] 
Fanti, Fantee, fan'te, n. a Ghanaian people: 
their language.—to go Fanti {Kipling, G. K. 
Chesterton), to adopt the ways of the natives, 
fantoccini, fan-to-che'ne, n.pl. marionettes: a 
marionette show. [It., pi. otfantoccino, dim. of 
fantoccio, a puppet—/ante, a boy—L. infans, 
-antis.] 

fantod, fan’tod, fantad, -tad, {slang) n. a fidgety 
fussy person, esp. a ship's officer: (usu. in pi.) 
fidgets.— n. fantigue, fanteeg {fan-tig'), anxiety, 
unpleasant excitement, 
fantom. Same as phantom. 
tnptfap, {Shak.) adj. fuddled, drunk, 
faquir,/n/c-cr', n. Same as fakir, 
far; far, adj. remote: more distant of two (in 
Shak. as comp.): advanced {obs.) — adv. to, at, 
or over a great distance or advanced stage: 
remotely: in a great degree: very much: long 
{obs.): (of an animal) off, right-hand (i.e. the 
side remote from one leading it).— v.t. (dial.) to 
remove to a distance.— adv. far'most, most dis¬ 
tant or remote.— n. far'ness, the state of being 
far: remoteness, distance.— adj. faraway, dis¬ 
tant : abstracted, absent-minded.— n. the distant. 
—faraway'ness; far cry, a long distance; Far 
East, Eastern Asia (China, Japan, etc.).— adjs. 
far'-fetched {obs. far'fet), fetched or brought 
from a remote place {arch.): forced, unnatural; 
far'-flung, thrown far and wide: extensive.— 
adv. far'-forth {Spens.), far.—Far North, the 
Arctic regions.— adj. and adv. far'-off, in the 
distance.— adjs. far-out, of jazz or its addicts, 
more up to date than ‘cool’: intellecf'al: satus- 
fying; tar'-reach'ing, having wide validity, scope, 
or influence; far'-see'ing, prescient; far'- 
sighted, seeing far: having defective eyesight 
for near objects; prescient; far'-aought, sought 
for at a distance.—Far i^uth, the Antarctic 
regions.— adi- fwr'-spent, far advanced.—Far 
West, the Great Plains, Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific side of North America.—by far, in a 
very great degree; far and away, by a great 
deal: far and near, far and wide, everywhere, 
all about; far between, at wide intervals: rare; 
far be it, God forbid; far from it, on the con¬ 
trary; I’ll see you far (or farther) first, I will not 
do it by any means; in so far as, to the extent 
that.—See also farther. [O.E. ycor(r); Du. ver; 
O.J^./iarre.] 

f»ni,far'>d, n. a unit of electrical capacitance, 
the capacitance of a capacitor between the 
plates of which appears a difle^ence of potential 
of one volt when it is charged by one coulomb 
of electricity. — n. far'aday, a unit used in elec¬ 
trolysis, equal to 96,500 coulombs.— adj- faradic 
{-ad'ik). pertaining to Faraday, e.sp. in connec¬ 
tion with induced currents.— n. faradisa'tion, 
-Z-. — V.I. far'adisc, -ize {med.), to stimulate by 
induced currents.— ns. far'adism, treatment by 
induced currents; microfar'ad, the millionth 
part of a farad. [From Michael Faraday (1791-' 
1867).] 

farand, farrand, Intrvax, fur'^nd, far', -ant, {Scot.) 
adj. having a certain appearance or manner, 
esp. in such compound forms as auld-jarand, 
old-fashioned, quaint, precocious, .sagacious; 
fair-farand, goodly, specious. [M.E. Jurand, 
comely. Origin obscure; prob. pr.p. of fare.] 
farandine, farrandine, far'an-den, ferrandine, fer', 
{obs.) n. a cloth or a dress of silk with wool or 
hair. [Fr. ferrandine. ] 

farandole, far-an-dd!', n. a Provencal dance per¬ 


formed in a long string: music for it, in 6-8 
time. [Prov. farandoula.] 
farborough, fiir'bar-a, n. Goodman Dull’s pro¬ 
nunciation of thirdborough {Love's Lab. Lost 
I, i. 182). —Another reading, tharhorough. 
farce,/drz, v.t. to cram: to stuff, fill with stuffing: 
to swell out {Shak.). — ns. stuffing, force-meat: 
comedy of extravagant humour, buffoonery, and 
improbability: ridiculous or empty show: a 
hollow formality.—«. farceur {fiir-strr’ ; Fr.), a 
joker, buffoon: one who writes or acts in farces: 
—fern, farceuse (-siez').— adj- far'cical.— n. farci- 
cal'ity, farcical quality.— adv. far'cicaily.— v.t. 
far'eify, to turn into a farce.— n. farc'ing, 
stuffing.— adj. farci {far-si', Fr.), stuffed. [Fr. 
farce, stuffing, from L. farcire, to stuff; the 
connecting links of meaning seem to be inter¬ 
polation, theatrical gag, buffoonery; cf. farse.] 
farcy, far'si, n. chronic glanders.—^o6s.) far'ein. 
— adj. far'eied.—^far'ey-bud, a swollen lymphatic 
gland, as in farcy. [Fr. farcin—L.L. farci- 
minum.] 

fard, fdrd, n. white paint for the face.— v.t. to 
paint with fard: to gloss over: to trick out. 
[Fr., of Gmc. origin.] 

fardage, jar'dij, {naut. obs.) n. dunnage. [Fr.] 
fardel,/dr'd/, {obs.) n. a fourth part. [O.E./eortAa 
dH, fourth deal.} 

fardel, fdr'di, n. a pack: anything cumbersome 
or irksome: the manyplies or omasum.—far'- 
del-bag, the omasum.— adj. far'del-bound, con¬ 
stipated. esp. of cattle and sheep, by the retention 
of food in the omasum. [O.Fr. fardel (Fr. 
fardeau), dim of farde, a burden, possibly—Ar. 
fardah, a package.] 

farden, farding, fiir'dan {obs. or dial.). San\e as 
farthing. 

fare, /dr, v.i. to travel: to get on or succeed; 
to happen well or ill to: to be in any particular 
state, to be, to go on: to be fed.— n. {orig. 
Spens.) a course or passage: the price of passage: 
a passenger (or passengers): food or provisions 
for the table.— interj. farewell', may you fare 
well!, a parting wish for safety or success: good¬ 
bye.—n. well-wishing at parting: the act of 
departure.— adj- {jdr'wei) parting: valedictory; 
final. [O.E.faran: Ger.fahren.] 

farina,/a-ri'na, fa-re'na, n. ground corn: meal: 
starch: pollen: a mealy powder.— adjs. farina¬ 
ceous {far-i-nu'shas), mealy: consisting of 
cereals; far'inose {-i-nds), yielding farina. [L. 
Jarina — far, corn.] 

farl(e), fdri, {Scot.) n. the quarter of a round 
cake of flour or oatmeal: a cake, [fardel (I).] 
farm,/drm, n. a fixed payment {obs.): a lea.se 
{Spens.): a fixed payment in composition of 
taxes, etc.; the letting out of revenue to one 
who collects it in exchange for a fixed sum; a 
tract of land (originally one leased or rented) 
used fur cultivation and pasturage, along with 
a house and other necessary buildings: farm¬ 
house: farmstead: piece of land or water used 
for breeding animals (as fox-, uyster-j'ann): 
place for treatment and disposal {sewage-j'arm): 
place where e.g. children are handed over to 
be taken care of.—v./. to grant or receive the 
revenuc.s of for a fixed sum: to rent to or from 
another: to cultivate; use as farm: to arrange 
for maintenance of at fixed price.— v.i. to prac¬ 
tise business of farmer.—m. farm'er, one who 
farms land: the tenant of a farm: one who 
receives taxes, etc., for fixed payment/cm. 
far'meress.— ns. (arm'ery, buildings of a farm; 
farm'ing, business of cultivating land.—farmer 
general, one of those who, in France before the 
Revolution, leased the public revenues; far¬ 
mer’s lung, a lung disease caused by the spores 
of actinomycetes which develop in hay baled 
while it is still damp; farm'house, farmer’s 
house attached to farm; farm'-hand, -labourer. 
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one who works on a farm.— n.pl. farm'-offices, 
outbuildings on a farm.—^f8rm'*i>lace, farm'* 
stead, farm steading, farmhouse with buildings 
belonging to it— Scot. farm'*toun (-fdbfi); farm'- 
yardt yard or enclosure surrounded by farm 
buildings.—farm out, to board out for fixed 
payment: to give, e.g. work for which one has 
made oneself responsible, to others to carry out. 
[L.L. firma, a fixed payment—L. firmus, firm.l 
farmost. See far. 

faro, far'd, n. a game of chance played by betting 
on the order of appearance of certain cards. 
(Perh. from naraoh\ reason unknown.] 
farouche, fa-, shy, ill at ease: sullen and 
unsociable: socially inexperienced and lacking 
polish. [Fr., wild, shy, savage.] 
farr^o, ft-ra’go, fa-rd'gd, n. a confused mass of 
objects or persons (obs.y, a disordered mixture. 
— a^. farraginous -ro/’), miscel¬ 

laneous, Jumbled. [L. farrago, -inis, mixed 
fodder—/dr, grain.] 
farraad, farrant. See farand. 
farrandine. See farandine. 
farrier, far'i-ar, n. one who shoes horses: one 
who cures horses* diseases: one in charge of 
cavalry horses.— n. farr'iery, the farrier’s art: 
veterinary surgery. [O.Fr. ferrier —L. ferrum, 
iron.] 

farrow, far'd, n. a litter of pigs.— v.L or v.t. to 
bring forth (pigs). [O.E. fearh, a pig; Cer. 
(dim.) yerke/; L.porcus.] 

farrow, far'd, ac^. not with calf for the time 
being. [Ety. dub.; with/arrow cow cf. Flem. 
verwekoe, varwekoe.\ 

farruca, fa-rdd'ka, (Sp.) a Spanish gypsy dance 
with abrupt variations of tempo and mood, 
fane, fars, n. an explanation of the Latin epistle 
in the vernacular. — v.t. to extend by interpola¬ 
tion. [farce.] 

fart, fart, (vulg.) v.i. to break wind from the 
anus.—Also n. [O.E. (assumed) feortan\ cf. 
Or. perdesthai.] 

farthel,/dr'</k^/, (Scot.) n. Same as farl. 
farther, fdr'dhar, far'thermore, far'thermost, 
far'thest. Same as further, etc., and sometimes 
preferred where the notion of distance is more 
prominent. [A variant (M.E./crtker) of further 
that came to be thought a comp, of far.] 
farthing, Jar'dhing, n. a fourth part (obs.)'. the 
fourth of a prc-1971 ]xnny (from Jan. 1961, not 
legal tender): anything very small: the Gr. 
assarion (L. as) and also kodrantes (L. quadrans), 
fourth of an as (B.). — ad}, far'thingless.— n. 
far'thingsworth, as much as a farthing will buy. 
—far'thingland, a varying area of land. [O.E. 
Jeorthing, a fourth part—feortha, fourth, and 
suif. -ing.] 

farthingale, far'dhing-gdi, n. a kind of crinoline 
of whalebone for distending women’s dress. 
[O.Fr. verdugale —Sp. verdugado, hooped, ver- 
dugo, rod.] 

fasces, fas'ez, n.pL the bundle of rods, with or 
without an axe, borne before an ancient Roman 
magistrate of high grade. [L. fasces, pi. of 
fascis, bundle.] 

faachingi/a'sking, (Ger.) (Shrovetide) carnival, 
fascia,/as(k)'/-a, «. a band, fillet (obs.): a broad 
flat band, as in an architrave, or over a shop¬ 
front (archit.y. a board in like position, com¬ 
monly bearing the shopkeeper’s name: (also 
fascia-board) the instrument-board of a motor¬ 
car: any bandlike structure, esp. of connective 
tissueensheathing a muscle (tool.). — a^s. fasc'ial, 
fasc'iated. — n. fasci&'tion (bot.), union of a num¬ 
ber of parts side by side in a flat plate; fasciola 
(}a-si'd-l»), fascicle (fas'i-dl), a band of colour. 
[L. fascia, band, bandage.] 
fascicle, fas’i-kl, n. a bundle or bunch, esp. a 
bunched tuft of branches, roots, fibres, etc.: a 
part of a book issued in parts.—Also fasc'icQle, 
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faacic'Blus:— pi. faadc'iili.— a4}s. fasc'icled, 
fascic'Olar, fascic'iilate, -d. (L. fasciculus, dim. 
of fascis, bundle.] 

fascinate, fas'l-nSt, v.t. to bewitch, enchant, cast 
the evil eye upon (obs.): to control by the eye 
like a snake: to entangle the attention of: to 
charm: to captivate.— at}}, fasc'inating, charm¬ 
ing, delightful: binding the attention.— n. fas- 
cinft'tion, the act of charming: power to harm, 
control, allure, or render helpless by looks or 
spells: state of being fascinated; fasc'intitor, 
one who fascinates: a woman’s light, soft head¬ 
covering. [L. fascinSre, -Stum', perh. allied to 
Gr. baskaineln, to bewitch.] 
fascine, fas-en', n. a brushwood faggot, used to 
fill ditches, protect a shore, etc. [Fr.,—L. 
fascina—fascis, a bundle.] 
fascio, fa'shd, n. an organised political group or 
club:— pi. fasci (fS'shi) — ns. Fascist,/as(k)'is/. 
Fascists, fa-shes'ta, a member of a political 
party in Italy (and elsewhere in imitation) re¬ 
presenting a nationalist reaction against social¬ 
ism and communism, that came into power by 
violent means in 1922 and fell in 1943 (pi. 
Fasc'ists, Fascist!, fS-skes’te) —fascist, without 
cap. when expressing attitude not official party 
membership.—Also aef}. — n. Fasc'ism (also 

fascism), Fascis'mo, the policy of forceful 
methods of the Fascist!. [Ital. fascio, bundle, 
group, with a hint of fasces (q.v.).] 
fash, fash, (Scot.) v.t. to trouble, annoy.— v.i. to 
be vexed: to take trouble or pains: to annoy, 
— n. pains, trouble: annoyance.—n. fasfa'ery. 
— ad^. fBsh'ious(/asA-as). troublesome, vexatious. 
— n. fash'iousness.—never fash your thumb, take 
no trouble in the matter. [O.Fr. fascher (Fr. 
fdcher) —L. fastidium, disgust.] 
fashion, fash'n, n. the make or cut of a thing: 
form or pattern: vogue: prevailing mode or 
shape of dress or that impo.sed by those whose 
lead is accepted: a prevailing custom: manner: 
genteel societ;^: appearance.— v.t. to make: tc 
mould according to a pattern: to suit or adapt. 
— adj. fash'ionable, according to prevailing 
fashion: prevailing or in use at any period: 
observant of the fashion in dress or living: 
moving in high society: patronised by people 
of fashion.—n. a person of fashion.— n. fash'ion- 
ableness.— adv. fash'ionably.— ns. fash'ioner; 
fash'ionist.—fashion house, an establishment in 
which fashionable clothes are designed, made 
and sold.— adjs. faah'ionmongering, fash'ion- 
monging (Shak.), behaving like a fop.—faah'ion- 
plate, a pictorial representation of the latest 
style of dress: a very smartly dressed person 
(fig -).—after or in a fashion, in a way: to a 
certain extent; in the fashion, in accordance 
with the prevailing style of dress, etc. [O.Fr. 
fuchon —L. factio, -dnis—facire, to make.] 
fashions,yasA'tmz, (Shak.) n.pi. for farcins, farcy. 
fast, fast, adj. firm: fixed: steadfast: fortified: 
(of sleep) sound: (of colours) nut liable to 
fade or run.— adv. firmly, unflinchingly: soundly 
or sound (asleep): close: near.— adv, fast'ly 
(Shak.), firmly.—R. fast'ness, fixedness: a 
stronghold, fortress, castle.—fast-and-loase', a 
cheating game practised at fairs, the dupe being 
invited to put a stick in the loop of a coiled 
belt so that it cannot be pulled away—called 
also prick-the-garter. — adj. tast'-hand'^, close- 
fisted.—^fast by, close to, close by; play fast and 
loose (from the cheating game), to be unreliable, 
shifty: to behave without sense of moral obliga¬ 
tion. [O.E.y«s/; Ger./err.] 
fast, fast, adj. quick: rapid; before time (as a 
clock): promoti:^ fast play: seeking excite¬ 
ment: rash: dissipated.— adv. swiftly: in rapid 
succession: extravagantly.— adj. fast'ish, some¬ 
what fast.— n. fast’ness.—fast worker, one who 
gains his ends quickly and easily, esp. by 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



fast 

unscrupulous means.—pull a fast one, to gain 
an adrantage by trwkery. [A s^ial use of fast 
(1), derived flrom Scand. sense of urgent.] 

fast,/as(, v.i. to Iceep from food: to go hungry: 
to abstain from food in whole or part, as a 
religmus duty.— n. abstinence from food; 
spe^ abstinence enjoined by the church: the 

day or time of fasting_ ns. last'er, one who 

fasts; fast'mg, religious abstinence.—fast'*day, 
a day of religious fasting: a day for humiliation 
and prayer, esp. before communion; Fast'ena, 
short for Fastens-eve (^cot. Fasten-e’en and 
Faateiii’»«’cn), Fastens Tuesday, Shrove Tues¬ 
day (O.E./m«tes, gen. of/asten, fast). [O.E. 
/as/an, to fast; Ger. fasten.] 

fast,/art iSpens.) a spelling of faced. 

fasten, fSs’n, v.t. to make fast or firm: to fix 
securely: to attach.— v.i. to admit of being 
fastened: to remain stationary: to fix: to lay 
hold: to make assault.— ns. fastener (Jas’nsr), 
a clip, catch, or other means of fastening; 
fas'temng (fSs'ning), that which fastens.— ^fasten 
oa, to direct (one’s eyes) on: to seize on, e.g. 
a fact: to fix the blame, responsibility for, on 
Upenon; slang). [faBt(l).] 

fasti, ySrs'/i, L. fas'te, n.j^l. those days among the 
ancient Romans on which it was lawful to trans¬ 
act legal or public business—opp. to nefastli an 
enumeration of the days of the year, a calendar; 
annals. [L.] 

fastidious, fas~tld'l-9S, atfi. affecting superior 
taste: over-nice: difficult to please: exacting 
in taste: nicely critical.— adv. fastid'ioualy.— n. 
fastid'iousness. [L. fastididsus—fastldium, loath¬ 
ing.] 

faatigiate, fas-tU'i-at, adj. pointed, sloping to a 
point or edge; with branches more or less erect 
and parallel (dot.): conical.— adj. fastig'iated. 
—n. fastig'ium, the apex of a building: gable- 
end: pediment. [L. fastigiunt, a gable-end, 
roof.] 

faatuons,/<u'chod-a5, adj. haughty: ostentatious. 
(L. fastuosus—fastus, arrogance.] 

fat,/at, a<(/. plump, fleshy: well-filled out: thick, 
full-bodied (as of printing types): corpulent: 
obese: having much, or of the nature of, adi¬ 
pose tissue or the substance it contains: oily: 
fruitful or profitable: rich in some important 
constituent: gross: fulsome:— comp, fatt'er; 
si^rl. fatt'Mt.—n. a substance found in adipose 
tissue: solid animal or vegetable oil: any 
member of a group of naturally occurring sub¬ 
stances consisting of the glycerides of higher 
fatty acids, e.g. palmitic acid, stearic acid, oleic 
acid (chem,): the richest part of anything: a 
piece of work offering more than usual profit 
for effort: a passage that enables an actor or 
musician to show what he can do: inclination 
to corpulency: a fat animal: money (slang). — 
V.#. to make fat. — v.l. to grow fat: — pr.p. 
fatt'iag; pa.t. and pa.p. fatt'w.— n. fat'ling, a 
young animal fattened for slaughter.— adl- 
small and fat.— adv. fat'ly, grossly: lumberingly. 
—n. fat'ness, quality or state of being mt: 
fullness of flesh: richness: fertility: that which 
makes fertile.— adj. fatt'ed (fatted calf, the not 
always approved fare for the returned prodigal 
— Luke XV. 23, etc.). —v.i. fatt'en, make fat or 
fleshy: make fertile.— v.i. grow fat.— ns. fatt'- 
ener; fatt'ening; fatt'iness.— aiUs. fatt'ish, 
somewhat fat; fatt'y, containing fat: having qual¬ 
ities of Ikt.— n. a fat person.— adjs. fat'-brained 
(Sdusk.), stupid; fat'-face, -d, having a fat or 
broad face.—fat'-head, a dullard.—W/. fat'- 
b^'ed.—fait'-hen, aiw one of various thick¬ 
leaved plants, esp. of the goosefoot family.— 
adJ. fat'-kidney'd (Shak.y —^fat'-iute, a mixture of 
pipe-clay and linseed-oil, for filling joints, etc.— 
adJ. fat-tailed, having much fat in the tail, as 
certain Asiatic and African sheep.—fat stock, 

file, fir; me, hur (her); mine; mole, 


fatigue 

livestock fattened for market; tatty acids, acids 
which with glycerine form fhts; fatty degenera¬ 
tion, morbid deposition of fat; fatty heart, etc., 
fatty degeneration of the heart, etc.— adJ. fat'- 
witted, dull, stupid.—^a fat lot (slang), not 
much; the fat is in the fire, a critical act has 
precipitated the trouble. [O.E. fill, fatted.] 
tat, fat. It. a vessel for holding liquids: a vat: 
a dry measure of nine bushels. [See vat.] 
fatal, fatalism, etc. See fate, 
fata Morgana, /a'tS mdr-ga'nd, a striking kind 
of mirage seen most often in the Strait of 
Messina. [Supposed to be caused by the fairy 
(It. fata) Morgana of Arthurian romance.] 
fate, fat, a. inevitable destiny or necessity: ap¬ 
pointed lot: destined term of life: ill-fortune: 
doom: final issue: (in pi.) the three goddesses 
of fatb Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, who 
determine the birth, life, and death of men— 
the fatal sntms.— tuff, fit'al, belonging to or 
appointed by fate: announcing fate: causing 
ruin or death: mortal: calamitous.— ns. nt'al* 
ism, the doctrine that all events are subject to 
fate, and hwpen by unavoidable necessity: 
acceptance of this doctrine: lack of effort in 
the face of threatened difficulty or disaster; 
fit'alist, one who believes in fatalism.— adj. 
fitalist'ic, belonging to or partaking of fatalism. 
— n. fatality (ft-tal'i-ti), the state of being fatal 
or unavoidable: the decree of fate: fixed ten¬ 
dency to disaster or death: mortality: a fatal 
occurrence.— adv. fkt'ally.— adJs. f fit'ed, doomed: 
destined; invested with the power of destiny 
(Shak.): enchanted (Dryden); fate'ful, charged 
with fate.— adv. fate'fuliy.— n. fate'fulness. [L. 
fiium, a prediction— faius, spoken— fari, to 
speak.] 

father, fa'dhar, a male parent: an ancestor or 
forefather: a fatherly protector: a contriver or 
originator: a title of respect applied to a vener¬ 
able man, to confessors, monks, priests, etc.: a 
member of certain fraternities: (usu. in pi.) a 
member of a ruling body, as conscript fathers, 
city fathers-, the oldest member, or member of 
longest standing, of a profession or body: one 
of a group of ecclesiastical writers of the early 
centuries, usually ending with Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustine: the first person of the Trinity. 
— v.t. to adopt: to ascribe to one as his on- 
spring or production.— ns. fa'therhood, state or 
fact of being a father: fatherly authority (arch.). 
— adj. fa'therless, destitute of a living father: 
without a known author.—lu. fa'therlessness; 
fa'tberliness.— a^. fa'therly, like a father: 
paternal.— n. fa'therihip.—fa'tfaer-flgure, a senior 
person of experience and authority looked on 
as a trusted leader; fa'ther-in-law, the 
father of one’s husband or wife: step-father 
(arch.): — pi. fathers-in-law; fa'tberland, native 
land, esp. Germany (Vaterland); fa'ther-lash'er, 
a name applied to two bull-heads found on the 
British coasts.—be gathered to one’s fathers (B.), 
to die and be buried; Holy Father, the Pope. 
lO.E. feeder; Ger. voter, L. paler, Gr. paler.] 
fathom, fadh'sm, n. originally, the reach of the 
outstretched arms; now, a nautical measure, 
six feet: penetration of mind: a timber measure, 
216 cubic feet:— pi. fathom, fathoms.—v.i. to 
measure or encompass with outstretched arms 
(arcA.): to try the depth of: to comprehend or 

? [et to the bottom of.— adJs. fath'omable; 
ath'omless.— n. fathom'eter, a sonic d^th- 
finder.—^fath'om-line, sailor's line and kad for 
taking soundings. [O.E. fiethm; Du. vadem, 
Ger. faden.] 

fatidical,/d-,/>-l/</'/-A/, adJ- having power to fore¬ 
tell future events: prophetical.— adv, fatid'ically. 
IL. fatidlcus—fitum, fate, dicire, to tell.] 
fatigue,/a-i#g', n. weariness from labour of body 
or of mind: toil: lessened power of response 


Jbr,; mute; moon, foot; dhen (then) 
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to stimulus, resulting From activity: failure under 
repeated stress as in metal: fatigue-duty (some¬ 
times allotted as a punishment).— v.t. to reduce 
to weariness: to exhaust the strength or power 
of recovery of:— pr.p. fatigu'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
fatigued*.— a4i. tatig(a)able capable 

of being fatigued: easily fatigued.— n. fat'ig(u)- 
ableness.— a^. fatigate (/al'i-gat; Shak.), fat¬ 
igued.— v.t. (o/ts.) to fatigue.— adv. fatigu'ingly. 
—fatigue'-dress, working dress; fatigue'-dii'ty, 
the part of a soldier's work distinct from the 
use of arms; fatigue'-party. [Fr. fatigue —L. 
fatigare, to weary.] 

Fatimid, fat'i-mid, n. a descendant of Moham¬ 
med's daughter, Fatima, and his cousin, Ali, 
esp. one of a dynasty ruling parts of noithern 
Africa from 909 to 1171.—Also adi. 
fatiscent, fa-, f»-tis’»nt, adj. gaping with cracks. 
— n. fatis'cence. (L. fatiscens, -entis, pr.p. of 
fatiscire, to gape.] 

fattrels, fat'nlz, f&t', (5cot.) n.pl. ends of ribbon. 

iO.f^T.fatraille, trumpery.] 
fatuous,/or'«-M, adj. silly: imbecile.— adj. fatii'- 
itous.— ns. fatu'ity, fat'uousness, unconscious 
stupidity: imbecility.—fatuous fire, ignis fatuus, 
Wiil-o'-the-wi^. IL. fatuus.] 
faubourg. f&j>oor, n. a suburb just beyond the 
walls or a district recently included within a 
city. [Fr.] 

fauces, fo'sez, n.pl. the upper part of the throat, 
from the root of the tongue to the entrance of 
the gullet: the throat of a flower.— adjs. fau'eal 
Irkt), of, produced, in the fauces, as certain 
Semitic guttural sounds; faucial (Jo'shl), of the 
fauces. [L. fauces.] 

faucet, fd'sit, n. a pipe inserted in a barrel to 
draw liquid: a tap {U.S ). 1¥t. fausset.] 
faugh, /d, inter], expressing disgust, 
faulchion, faulchin, obsolete forms of falchion, 
fault, fait, formerly fdt, n. a failing: error: 
blemish: imperfection: a slight offence: a dis¬ 
location of strata or veins {geol.): a stroke 
in which the player fails to serve the ball into 
the proper place {tennis): culpability for that 
which has happened amiss.—v.i. to fall short 
(obs.): to be faulty: to commit a fault.—v.t. to 
find fault with: to find flaw(s) in (e.g. cannot 
fault the performance) : to cause a fault in (geol.). 
— adj. fault'ful (Shak.), full of faults or crimes.— 
adv. fault'ily.— n. fault'iness.— a^. fault'less, 
without fault or defect.— adv. fault'lessly.— n. 
fault'lessness.— adj. tault'y, imperfect, defective: 
guilty of a fault: blamable.—fault'-finder; 

fault'-finding; find'-fault (see find).—at fault (of 
dogs) unable to find the scent: at a loss; in 
fault, to blame; find fault, to carp, be critical: 
(with with), to censure for some defect; to a 
fault, excessively. [O.Fr. faule, falte—L. 
fallire, to deceive.] 

fauna, fd'ne, n. the assemblage of animals of a 
region or period: a list or account thereof:— 
pi. faun'as, faun'ae.— n. faun, a Roman rural 
deity, protector of shepherds.— adj. faun'al.— n. 
faun'ist, one who studies faunas.— adj. faunist'ic. 
[L. Fauna, Faunas, tutelary deities of shepherds 
—favere, fautum, to favour.] 
faute de mieux,/df di myo, (Fr.) for want of better, 
fauteuil, fo-ta-y', also fo'tU, n. an armchair, esp. 
a president's chair; the seat of one of the forty 
members of the French Academy: a theatre- 
stall. [Fr.] 

fautor, fd'ter, n. a favourer: patron: abettor. 

[L. fautor—favfre, to favour.] 

Fauve, Fauvist, f6v, -ist, ns. one of a group of 
painters at the beginning of the 20 th century, 
including Matisse, who viewed a painting as 
essentially a twc^imensional decoration in 
colour, not necessarily imitative of nature.— a. 
Pauv'ism. (Fr. fauve, wild beast.] 
fauvette,/d-ve/', n. a warbler. [Fr.] 


fauxbour^n./d-bdor-tO. Same as faburden. 
faux pas,/S (Fj[.) a false step: a mistake, 
faveolate, fe-ve'6-lat, adj. honeycombed. [L. 
favus, honeycomb.] 

Iavism,/d'y/zm, n. acute hepatitis caused by eating 
broad beans, occurring in people with an in¬ 
herited abnormaKty of the red blood cells. [L. 
fava, broad bean, and -Ism.] 

Favonian, ff-vo'ni-en, adj. pertaining to the west 
wind, favourable. [L. Favdnius, the west wind.] 
favour, or (esp. U.S.) favor,/d'yar, n. countenance: 
good-will: a kind deed: an act of gract or 
lenity: indulgence: partiality: advantage: a 
concession of amorous indulgence: a knot of 
ribbons worn at a wedding, election, etc.: a 
thing given or worn as a token of favour: ap¬ 
pearance, face (arch.): a letter or written com¬ 
munication (commercial jargon): an attraction 
or grace (Shak,): an object of favour (Milt.). — 
v.t. to regard with good-will: to be on the side 
of: to treat indulgently: to give support to: to 
afford advantage to: to resemble (coll.): to 
choose to wear, etc.— adj. fk'vouraUe, friendly: 
propitious: conducive: advantageous: satis¬ 
factory, promising.— n. fa'vourableness.— adv. 
fi'vourably.— adj. fft'voured, enjoying favour or 
preference: wearing favours: having a certain 
appearance, featured—as in ill-fUvoured, well- 
favoured. —/is.ffi'vouredness; fft'vourer; fi'vonr- 
ite (-it), a person or thing regarded with marked 
preference: one unduly loved and indulged, esp. 
by a king: one expected to win: a kind of curl 
of the hair, affected bv ladies of the 18th century. 
— adi. esteemed, preferred.—«. fi'vouritism, in¬ 
clination to partiality; preference shown to 
favourites.— adj. fa'vourless, without favour: 
not favouring (Spens.). —curry favour (see 
curry): favours to come, favours still expected: 
in favour of, for: on the side of: for the advan¬ 
tage of; in (out of) faVour, (not) approved of. 
[O.Fr.,— L. favor—favire, to favour, befriend.] 
favus, fav’es, n. a fungal skin disease, chiefiy of 
the scalp, giving a honeycombed appearance.— 
adjs. favose. (f»-v6s', fd'vos), honeycombed; 
fa'vous, like a honeycomb: relating to favus. 
[L. favus, a honeycomb.] 
faw,/b, ft. a gypsy. [From the surname Faa.] 
fawn,/on, n. a young deer, esp. a fallow deer: its 
colour, light yellowish brown.— adj. resembling a 
fawn in colour.— v.t. and v.i. to bring forth (a 
fawn). [O.Fr./non, through L.L. from h. fetus, 
offspring.] 

fawn, ybn, v.i. to cringe, to flatter in a servile way 
(with upon). — n. (rare) a servile cringe or bow: 
mean flattery.—n. fawn'er, one who flatters to 

? ;ain favour.— n. and adi- fawn'in^.— adv. 
awn'ingly.—n. fawn'ingness. [A variant of 
fain, to rejoice—O.E. fiegen, glad.] 
fay, fd, n. a fairy. [O.Fr. fae —L.L. fata; see 
fate.] . 

fay,/d. (Shak.) n. faith. [O.Fr./W.] 
fay. Same as fey. 

fay, fd, v.t., v.i. to fit, unite closely.—fay'ing- 
facc, prepared surface of contact. [O.E. fegan; 
Ctex.fugen.] 

fay, fey. fd, (dial.) v.t. to clean out, as a ditch. 
[O.N./5g/a, to cleanse.] 

fayalite, fd'e-lil, fit-yaVit, iron-olivine, a silicate 
of iron found in slag and occurring naturally. 
(Fayal, in the Azores, where it was found, 
probably in ballast.] 
fayence. See faience. 
faze,/dz. See feeze. 

feague,y^g, (o6s.) v.r. to whip: to perplex. [Cf. 
Du. vegen, Gtx.fegen ] 

teal, fel, (obs.) ad/ loyal, faithful. (O.Fr. feat — 
L.fidelis.] 

feal,/e/, (dial.) v.t. to conceal. [O.N./e/a.] 

U»l, fel. Same as fail (1). 

fealty, fe’el-ti, or fiVti, n. the vassal's obligation 
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of fidelity to hia feudal lord loyalty. 

[O.Fr./ea//e— L.fideiifSs, -tHHs.—fidiUs, faithful 
—fid/re, to trust.] 

iimt.fer, n. a painful emotion excited by danger: 
apprehension of danger or pain: alarm: solici¬ 
tude: an object of alarm: that which causes 
alarm: reverence (B.): piety towards Cod: risk. 
—v.r. to regard with fear: to expect with alarm: 
to be regretfully inclined to think: to be anxious 
or in fear about (obs.): to stand in awe of (B.): 
to venerate (B.): to terrify (ob.v.): to make 
afraid (obs.).— v.i. to be afraid: to be in doubt. 
— adis. feared (/erd; arch, and Scot.), afraid; 
fear'ful, timorous: exciting intense fear: ter¬ 
rible: loosely, very great, very bad.— adv. fear'- 
fully.—# 1 . fear'fulness.— ad}- feariess, without 
fear: daring: brave.— adv. tear'lessly.— n. 
fear'leesness.— ad/, fear'some, causing fear, 
frightful.— adv. fear'somely.—fear'nought, dread¬ 
nought cloth.—for fear, in case, lest; no fear 
{inter].', slang), definitely not. lO.E. fir, fear, 
firan, to terrify.] 
fenKe). Same as fere. 

feasible, fe'zi-bl, adf. practicable, possible: 
(loosely) probable, likely.— ns. feas'ibteness, 
feasibil'ity.— adv. feas'ibly. [Fr. faisable, that 
can be done~/flire, faisant —L. faclre, to do.] 
feast,/ mi, r. a day of unusual solemnity or joy: 
a festival in commemoration of some event— 
movable, of varying date, as Easter; immovable, 
at a fixed date, as Christmas: a rich and abun¬ 
dant repast; rich enjoyment: festivity.— v.i. to 
hold a feast: to eat sumptuously: to receive 
intense delight.— v.t. to entertain sumptuously: 
to delight.— n. feast'er.— adj. feast'ful, festive, 
joyful, luxurious.— n. feast'ing.—feast'-day; 

feaat'-rite, a rite or custom observed at feasts.— 
adj. feast'-won (Shak.), won or bribed by feasting. 
—^Feast of Fools, Feast of Asses, mediaeval 
festivals held between Christmas and Epiphany, 
in which a mock bishop was enthroned in 
church, a burlesque mass was said, and an ass 
driven round in triumph; Feast of Lots, purim. 
(O.Fr. feste (Fr. fete) —L. festum, a holiday, 
festus, solemn, festal.] 

tnt,Jet, n. act, deed (obs.): a deed manifesting 
extraordinary strength, skill, or courage, an 
exploit, achievement: art, skill (Spens.). — v.t. 
(5A<ik.) perh., to fashion, to make feat or neat.— 
adj. {Shak.) neat, deft.— adv. {Shak.) feat'ly, 
neatly: dexterously. [Fr. fail — 1../factum — 
factre, to do: cf. fact.] 
feateous, -ly. See featous. 

feather, fedh'er, n. one of the growths that form 
the covering of a bird: a featherlike appearance, 
ornament or flaw: the feathered end of an 
arrow: plumage: condition: birds collectively: 
anything light or trifling: a projecting longitu- 
dinai rib or strip: a wedge; a formation of hair: 
the act of feathering an oar: a foamy wave or 
wave-crest.—v.t. to furnish of adorn with a 
feather or feathers: to move edgewise (as an oar, 
to lessen air-resistance), or to make a propeller- 
blade, etc., rotate in such a way as to lessen 
resistance.— v.i. to take the appearance of a 
feather: to quiver the tail.— adj. feath'ered, 
covered or fitted with feathers, or anything 
featherlike: like the flight of a feathered animal, 
swift: smoothed as with feathers.— ns. feath’eri- 
dcm; feath'ering, plumage: the addition of a 
feather or feathers: a featherlike appearance: 
an arrangement of small arcs separated by cusps, 
within an arch {archil.). — adj. feath'ery, pertain¬ 
ing to, resembling, or covered with feathers or 
appearance of feathers.—feath'er-bed, a mattress 
filled with feathers.—v.r. to pamper.—feath'er- 
boaid'faig (same as weather-boarding); feath'er- 
bonn'et, a Highland soldier’s feather-covered 
head-dress; fcath'er-brain. fcath'er-bead, 
fcath'er-pate. a frivolous person; feath'er- 


duat'er, a brush of feathers, used for dusting; 
feath'er-edge, an edge of a board or plank 
thinner than the other edge; (eath'er-grass, a 
perennial grass {Stipa) with feathery awns; 
feath'er-palffl', any palm with pinnate leaves; 
feath'er-star, a crinoid; feath'er-stitch, one of a 
series of stitches making a zigzag line; feath'er- 
weiidit, lightest weight that may be carried by a 
racing-horse: boxer (over 8 st. 6 lb., amateur 
7. lb., and not over 9 st.), wrestler, etc., below 
a lightweight: anyone of smail moment.—a 
feather in one’s cap, a striking distinction; birds 
of a feather, persons of like character; feather 
one’s nest, to accumulate wealth for oneself 
while serving others In a position of trust; in 
full or high feather, greatly elated or in high 
spirits; make the feathers fly, to throw into 
confusion by a sudden attack; show the white 
feather, to show signs of cowardice—a white 
feather in a gamecock’s tail being considered as a 
sign of degeneracy. [O.E. fether; Ger. feder', 
L. penna, Gr. pteron.} 

featous, fit'es, feat'eous, -l-es, feat'uous, -B~9s, 
{arch.) adis. shapely: well-made: handsome: 
dexterous: neat.—^v. feat'eously {Spens.), 

dexterously, neatly. [O.Fr. fetis —L. facticius — 
facire, to make; cf. factitious.] 
feature, fe‘ch»r, n. form, outward appearance: 
beauty {obs.)-. shape, phantom {arch.): cast of 
face: an element or prominent trait of anything: 
a characteristic: a part of the body, esp. of the 
face: {pi.) the face: a non-news article in 
a newspaper: anything offered as a special 
attraction or distinctive characteristic.—^Also 
adj. — V./. to have features resembling {coll.): to 
be a feature of: to make a feature of: to present 
prominently.— adis. feat'ured, with features well 
marked; feat'ureless, destitute of distinct 
features; feat'urely {arch.), handsome.—feature 
film, a long cinematograph film forming the 
basis of a programme; feature programme, a 
radio or TV programme that reconstructs 
dramatically the life of a prominent person, or 
an important event, or gives a dramatic picture 
of an employment or activity. \0.¥t. failure — 
L. factura—facire, to make.] 
febrile,/eb', feb'ril, or -ril, adi- of or like fever: 
feverish.— ns. febricity {/i-bris'i-li), feverishness; 
febricula {fi-brik’u-l»), febricule {feb’), a slight 
short fever.— adis. febrifacient {Je-bri-fa'shant', 
L. faciins, -entis, making), prefacing fever; 
febrif’ic {Ji-), febrifacient: feverish; febrifugal 
{fl-brif'u-gl. feb-ri-fU’gl; L. fugare, to drive off). 
— ns. febrifuge {feb' or feb'ri-fOj), that which 
drives off fever; febril'ity. (L./ebris, fever.] 
Febronianism, feb-ro'ni-»n-hm, n. a system of 
doctrine antagonistic to the claims of the Pope 
and asserting the indefwndence of nationai 
churches, propounded in 1763 by Johann 
Nikolaus von Hontheim under the pseudonym 
Justinus Febronius. 

February, feb’rdb-»r-i, n. the second month of the 
year. (L. Februarius {mensis), the month of 
expiation,/rbrua, the feast of expiation.] 
feces, fecal. Same as faeces, faecal, 
fecht, fehht, fechter, -ar, Scots forms of fight, 
fighter. 

fecial. See fctial. 

fecit, je'sii, f&'kit, (L.) (he) made or executed 
(this). 

feck, fek, {Scot.) n. purport {obs.): substance 
{obs.): efficacy: quantity, number: the bulk.— 
adi. feck'less, spiritless; helpless: futile.— adv. 
feck'ly, mostly: nearly. [Aphetic for effect.] 
fecula,yek'0-/a, R. starch got as a sediment: 
sediment, dregs.— ns. fK'ulence, fec'ulency.— 
adi. fec'ulent, containing or consisting of faeces 
or sediment: foul: turbid. [L./nccu7a, dim. of 
faex, dregs.] 

fecund, fek'and, fek'and, -and, adi. fruitful: 
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fertile: prolific. — v.t. fec'und&te. to make fruit¬ 
ful: to impregnate. — ns. fecund&'tion; fccumlity 
(fi‘kund‘i-ti), fruitfulness: prolificness. (L. 
ficundus, fruitful.] 
ltA,fed, pa.t. and pa.p. of feed (1). 
fcdariei toedaire, fi'd»r-i, federarie, -ary. fed'»r~ 
»r-i, ns. Shakespearian words for a confederate, 
accomplice. [L. foedus,-eris, treaty; moulded 
on feudary.] 

fedayee, fr-dd'ye, n. Arab commando, esp. one 
involved in the conflict against Israel; — pi. 
fc^'yeen. [Ar. fida'i.] 
fedelini, fed-e-li’ne, n. vermicelli. [It.] 
federal, fed’ar-al, ad}- pertaining to or consisting 
of a treaty or covenant: confederated, founded 
upon mutual agreement: of a union or govern¬ 
ment in which several states, while independent 
in home affairs, combine for national or general 
purposes, as in the United States (in the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War, Federal was the name applied to the 
states of the North which defended the Union 
against the Confederate separatists of the South). 
— n. a supporter of federation; a Unionist 
soldier in the American Civil War. — n. fed'eracy. 
— v.t. fed'eralise, -ize. — ns. fed'eralism, the 
principles or cause maintained by federalists; 
fcd'eralist, a supporter of a federal constitution 
or union; fed'erary (Shak.; see fedarie). — v.t. 
and v.i. fed'erate, to join in league or federa¬ 
tion.— adj. united by league: confederated.— n. 
federd'tion, the act of uniting in league: a 
federal union.—ad/, fed'erdtive, united in league. 
—federal (or covenant) theology, that first 
worked out by Cocceius (1603-69), based on the 
idea of two covenants between God and man— 
of Works and of Grace (see covenant).—^Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in the U.S., a bureau or 
subdivision of the Department of Justice that 
investigates crimes, such as smuggling and 
espionage, that are the concern of the federal 
government. [L. foedus, foederis, a treaty, 
akin to fidire, to trust.] 
federarie, federary. See fedarie. 
fedora,/i-dd', do're, n. a felt hat dented lengthwise, 
orig. with curled brim. [Fedora, a play by 
Sardou.] 

tee.fe, n. cattle, livestock (obs.): property (obs.): 
money (ohs.): price paid for services, as to a 
lawyer or physician: recompense, wages: the 
sum exacted fur any special privilege: a grant of 
land for feudal service (/list.): feudal tenure: 
service (oh.s.): fee simple: inheritance (ob.s.): 
possession (obs.): ownership {obs.). —v.r. to pay 
a fee to: to hire {Scot.)-. — pr.p. fee'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. feed ‘or fee’d.—fee'-farm {Shak.), 
tenure by fee simple at a fixed rent without 
services; fee'-grief {Shak.), a private grief; 
fee'ing-mar'kct {Scot.), a fair or market at which 
farm-servants are hired for the year or half-year 
following; fee simple, unconditional inheri¬ 
tance; fee tail, an entailed estate, which may 
descend only to a certain class of heirs.—base fee, 
qualified fee, a freehold estate of inheritance to 
which a qualification is annexed; conditional 
fee, a fee granted on condition, or limited to 
particular heirs: the estate of a mortgagee of 
land, possession of which is conditional on pay¬ 
ment; great fee, the holding of a tenant of the 
Crown. [Partly O.E. feoh, cattle, property; 
Cer. vieh, O.N. fe; allied to L. pecus, cattle, 
peednia, money; partly A.Fr. fee, probably 
ultimately Gmc. and of the same origin.] 
tie, fa, (Fr.) a fairy: fierie, fd-re, fairyland: an 
extravaganza {iheat.). 

feeble,/?'6/, at^. very weak: forceless: vacilla¬ 
ting: faint. — v.r. {Spen.s.) to make feeble.— ns. 
fee'blenesa; fe'blesse {Spens.).—adv fee'bly.— 
ad/, fee'ble-mind'ed, weak-minded to the extent 
of being unable to compete with others or to 
manage one’s affairs with ordinary prudence; 


irresolute. [O.Tr. foible, for floible — L, ftebiUs, 
lamentable, from fiere, to weep.] 
feed, fSd, v.t. to give, furnish, or administer food 
to: to nourish: to furnish with necessary mate¬ 
rial: to foster: to give as food or as material to 
be used progressively: to furnish (an actor) with 
cues or opportunities of achieving an effect; in 
football, to pass the ball to.— v.i. to take food; 
to nourish oneself by eating:— pr.p. feed'ing; 

pa. t. and pa.p. fed.— n. an allowance of proven¬ 
der, esp. to cattle: fodder: feeding: pastufe: a 
plentiful meal: materia) supplied progressively 
for any operation: the means, channd, motion 
or rate of such supply: rate of progress of a tool: 
a theatrical feeder.— n. feeder, one who feeds: 
an actor who feeds another: that which supplies 
(water, electricity, ore, paper, etc.): a tribuury: 
a feeding-bottle: a bib: one who fattens cattle: 
a shepherd {obs.): a dependant, a servant.— 
adj. secondary, subsidiary, tributary.— n. feed'¬ 
ing, act of eating: that which is eaten: pasture: 
the placing of the sheets of paper in position fora 
printing or ruling machine.—feed'-back, return of 
part of the output of a system to the input as a 
means towards improved quality or self-correc¬ 
tion of error; used also in speaking of biological, 
etc., self-adjusting systems; feed'-head, a cistern 
that supplies water to a boiler; feed'-heat'er, 
an apparatus for heating water for a boiler; 
feed'ing-bott'le, a bottle for supplying liquid food 
to an infant; feed'lot, a unit in which cattle are 
kept indoors and made to put on weight rapidly 
by means of processed and blended feed supplied 
to them automatically; feed'-pipe, a pipe for 
supplying liquid, as water to a boiler or cistern; 
fe^'-pump, a force-pump for supplying a boiler 
with water; fecd'-water, water supplied to a 
boiler, etc.—fed to the (back) teeth {slang), fed 
up; fed up {slang), sated: jaded: nauseated; 
off one’s feed, without appetite, disinclined to 
eat. [O.E. Jrdan, to feed.] 

feed, f)?d, pa.t. and pa.p. of fee. 
fee-faw-fum, fi'-fd'-fum', n. a nursery word for 
anything frightful. [From Jack the Giant- 
killer.] 

feel, fel, v.t. to perceive by the touch: to try by 
touch: to be conscious of: to be keenly sensible 
of: to have an inward persuasion of: to 
experience.— v.i. to know by the touch: to have 
the emotions excited: to produce a certain 
sensation when touched, as to feel hard or hot: 
— pr.p. feel'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. felt.— n. the 
sensation of touch.—nr. feel'er, a remark 
cautiously dropped, or any indirect stratagem, 
to sound the opinions of others: a tentacle: a 
jointed organ in the head of insects, etc., posses¬ 
sed of a delicate sense—an antenna; feel'ing, the 
sense of touch: perception of objects by touch: 
consciousness of pleasure or pain: tenderness: 
emotion: sensibility, susceptibility, sentimen¬ 
tality: opiniort as resulting from emotion: the 
affections or passions {pi.). — atO- expressive of 
great sensibility or tenderness: easily or strongly 
affected by emotion; sympathetic; compassion¬ 
ate; pitying: deeply felt.— adj. feel'ingless.— 

adv. feel'ingly.—bad feeling, animosity: ill- 
feeling; feel after {B.), to search for; good 
feeling, kindly feeling: amicable relations. 
[O.E./rVafi, to feel; Get. fuhten; prob. akin to 
L. palpdri, to stroke.] 

feer. Same as fere. 

feer,/rr, v.i. to draw the first furrow in ploughing, 
to mark out the rigs. [Perh. O.E. fyrian, to 
make a furrow—/«rh, furrow.] 
feet,/ei, pi. of foot.— adj. feet'Icss, footless; see 
foot. 

feeze, pheese, phecze, phese, fes, v.t. to drive, 
drive off {obs.): to settle the business of {Shak.): 
to beat {obs.): to worry, perturb, discompose.— 
Also {U.S.) faze, phase (fdz). — n. a rush {dial.): 
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fegary 

a rub (obs,)-. perturbation. lO.E. fisian, to 
drive away'.] 

fegary, fi-ga'ri, n. a variant of vagary. 
hgs.ffgz, inter], in faith, truly. [See fay (2), faith, 
and faix.) 

fehmgericht. Same as vehmgericht. 
feign (Spens. fain, faine, faync), fan, v.t. to 
fashion {obs.}'. to invent: to imagine falsely 
(obs.): to assume fictitiously.: to imagine 
(arch.)', to make a show or pretence of, to 
counterfeit, simulate: to dissemble (Spens .).— 
atil. feigned, pretended: simulating: imagined 
(arch.): fictitious.— adv. feign'edly.— ns. feign'ed- 
nesa; feign'ing. [Fr. feindre, pr.p. feignant, to 
feign— 'L.fingfre, ftctum, to form.] 
feint,/wif, n. a false appearance: a pretence: a 
mock-assault: a deceptive movement in fencing, 
boxing, etc.— v.i. to make a feint. |Fr. feinte, 
see above.] 

feint, font, adj. a printers’ or stationers' spelling 
of faint.— n.pl. feints (same as faints), 
feis, pi. feiseanna, fesh, fesh'a-na. n. an ancient 
Irish assembly for the proclamation of laws and 
the holding of artistic, intellectual and sports 
competitions: an Irish festival on the ancient 
model, including sports events, folk music and 
dancing. [Ir., festival, assembly.] 
feldgrau, fetl'grow, n. and adj. beld-grcy, the 
colour of German military uniforms. [Ger. feld, 
field, grau, grey.] 

feldsher, fel(dysb»r, n. (in Russia and parts of 
Eastern Europe), a partly trained person who 
practises medicine: one who assists a doctor, 
esp. on the battlefield. [Russ. feVdsher -Ger. 
feldscher, army surgeon.] 

feldspar,/e/(<f)'.fpdr, felspar,/e/'spar, n. any mem¬ 
ber of the most important group of rock-forming 
minerals, anhydrous silicates of aluminium 
along with potassium (as vihoclase, microcUne), 
sodium, calcium, or both (the plagioclases), or 
sodium and barium (hyalophane)— 2 i\&o (obs.) 
feld'spath.— adj. feKdIspathic (-spath’ik). — ,i. 

fel(d)'8p8thoid, any mineral of a group chemically 
akin to feldspar, including ncpheline, leucite, 
sodalite, etc. [Swed. feldtspal, a name given in 
1740 by D. Tilas—Sw, feldt or fait, field, spat, 
spar, apparently because of the abundance of 
feldspar in tilled fields of S. W. Finland; confused 
with Ger. fels, rock.] 

Felibre, J'a-le'br', n. a member of the Felibrige 
(-brizh’), a Proven^l literary brotherhood, 
founded in 1854 by Joseph Roumanille(l8l8-9l) 
and six others. [Ftov., perh. doctors of the law.] 
feliciter, fi-lh'i-tar, fa-li'ki-ler, (L.) happily: 
successfully. 

telieity, fi-lis'i-ti, n. happiness: delight: a bless¬ 
ing: a happy event: a happiness of expression. 
— v.t. felic'itate, to express joy or pleasure to: 
to congratulate. - n. felicita'tiun, the act of con¬ 
gratulating.— adj. fclic'itous, happy; prosperous: 
delightful: appropriate.— adv. felic'itousiy. 

[O.f'r. felwite — L. Jilicitat, -atis, from /eli.v, 
-lets, happy.] 

feline, fe'lin, adj. pertaining to the cat or the cut 
kind*, like a cat.—n. any animal of the cat tribe. 
—ns. felinity (fi-lin'i-ii); Fe'Jis, the cat genus, 
typical of the family Fe'lidae and sub-tamily 
Feli'nae. [L. feliaus—Jetes, a cat.] 
fell, fel, n. a hill: an upland tract of waste, 
pasture, or moorland. [O.N.//«//; Dan./>/</.] 
fell,/?/, pa.t. of (all. 

fell,/e/, v.r. to cause to fall: to knock down: to 
bring to the ground: to cut down: to prostrate 
(as by illness; dial.): to stitch down with an 
overturned edge. — n. a quantity felled at a time: 
a falling of iambs; a felled hem.— adj. fell'able. 
—fell er. lO.E.fxlla(n),fella(n) (Vj.S. fiellan), 
causative of fallan (feallan), to fall.] 
fell, fel, n. a skin: a membrane; covering of 
rough hair.—fell'monger, one who prepares skins 


for the tanner. [O.E./e//; cf. Get. fell, L. pellis, 
Gr. pella.] 

Iell,/c/, (Spens.) n. gall, bitterness. [L./e/.] 
fell,/'/,ad/.cruel: fierce: dire; ruthless: deadly: 
keen: doughty: pungent (Sro(.): great, mighty 
(Scot.). — adv. in a fell manner: very (Scot.): 
very much (Scot.). —#i. fell'ness.— adv. felly (feV- 
li). — adj. fell-lurk'ing (Shak.), lurking with 
treacherous purpose. [O.Fr. j'el, cruel— L.L. 
fello,-6ni\\ see felon.] 

fellah, fel'a, n. a pea.sant, esp. in Egypt;— pi. 
fell'ahs, fcllahin, -hen'. [Ar. fellah, tiller.] 
fellatio, fa-la'she-d, n. a sexual perversion in 
which the penis is stimulated orally. [L.,— 
fellare, to suck.] 
felloe. See felly. 

fellow,/c/'d, n. an associate: a companion and 
equal: one of a pair, a mate; a counterpart: the 
like: a member of a university who enjoys a 
fellowship: a member of a scientific or other 
society: a man generally: a worthless or con¬ 
temptible person.— adj. fcll'owly (Shak.), com¬ 
panionable.— n. fell'owship, the state of being a 
fellow or partner: friendly intercourse: com¬ 
munion: an association: an endowment in a 
college for the support of graduates called 
Fellows: the position and income of a fellow: 
reckoning of proportional division of profit and 
loss among partners.—fell'ow-cit'izen, one 
belonging to the same city; feirow-comm'oner, 
at Cambridge and elsewhere, one of a privileged 
class of undergraduates, dining at the Fellows’ 
table; fell'ow-coun'tryman, a man of the same 
country; fell'ow-crea'ture, one of the same 
creation, a creature like oneself; felFow-feel'ing, 
feeling of common interest: sympathy; feU'ow- 
heir, a joint-heir; fcll'ow-man’, one who shares 
humanity with oneself; fell'ow-mem'ber, a 
member of the same body; fell'ow-serv'ant, one 
who has the same master; fell'ow-towns'man, a 
dweller in the same town; fell'ow-trav'eller, one 
who travels in the same railway carriage, bus, 
etc., or along the same route; derogatory term 
for one who, though not a party member, takes 
the same political road, a sympathiser (trans. of 
Russ. word).—good fellowship, companionable- 
ness; right hand of fellowship, the right hand 
given esp. by one minister or elder to another at 
an ordination in some churches. Ib/L.E. felawe — 
O.N. felagi, a partner in goods, from fe (O.E. 
Jeoh-, Ger. vieh), cattle, property, and root lag-, ' 
a laying together, a law. Cf. fee, law, lay.] 
felly, fel'l, felloe, fel'i, fel'o, n. a curved piece in 
the circumference of a wheel; the circular rim 
of the wheel. [O.E./Wg; Get. felge.) 
felo de se, je'lo de se, fe'lo da se, (Anglo-L.) a 
suicide, lit. felon of himself, 
felon, fel'an, n. one guilty of felony: a wicked 
person (obs.).—adj. (arch.) wicked or cruel: 
fell: fierce; mighty.—a<(/. felonious (/-/J'/h-av), 
wicked (arch.): depraved (arth ): pertaining 
to felony.— adv. fclo'niously. - n. fclo'niousness, 
the quality of being felonious.-- adj. fel'onous 
(Spens.), fell.—wA. fel'onry, a body of fclon.s; 
fel'ony, orig. a crime punished by total forfeiture 
of lands, etc.: a grave crime, formerly classed 
legally as one more serious than a misdemeanour. 
[O.Fr., — h.L. fetid, -dnis, a traitor J 
felon,/e/'A/i. n. an inflamed sore. [Perh. felon (1).] 
felsite,/e/'sir, n. a fine-grained intimate mixture of 
quartz and orthoclasc: a devitrified acid igneous 
rock, characterised by fclsitic structure.— adj. 
felsitic (-sit'ik), consisting of a fine patchy 
mosaic of quartz and feldspar, [feldspar.] 
felspar. See feldspar. 

fclstone, fel'ston, n. felsite—an old-fashioned 
name. [Ger. felsstein, partly anglicised.] 
felt,/?//, pa.t. and pa.p. of feel, 
felt, felt, n. a fabric formed without weaving, 
using the natural tendency of the fibres of wool 
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and certain kinds of hair to interlace and cling 
together.— v.t. to make into felt: to cover with 
felt.— V./. to become felted or matted.— v.t. 
felt'er, to mat like felt.— r. felt'ing, the art or 
process of making felt or of matting fibres 
together: the felt itself. [O.E. felt', cf. Du. 
vilt, Ger. filz.\ 

felucca,'a n. a small merchant-vessel used 
in the Mediterranean, with two masts, lateen 
sails, and often a rudder at each end. (It. 
feliica', cf. At. Jalukah.] 

Mvtott, fel'wurt. n. a gentian. [0.¥.. feldwyrt — 
fetd, field, wyrt, wort.] 

female,ye'mo/, n. a woman or girl (sometimes used 
derogatonly): any animal or plant of the same 
sex as a woman.— adi- of the sex that produces 
young or eggs, fructifications or seeds: for, 
belonging to, characteristic of, or fancifully 
attributed to that sex: womanish {Skak.); of 
the sex characterised by relatively large gametes 
{biol.): of parts of mechanism, hollow and 
adapted to receive a counterpart (mack.). —Also 
(Milt.) fc'mal.—m. fe'miilencss. femality i-inal'i- 
ti). —female screw, a cylindrical hole with a 
thread or groove cut on the inward surface. 
[Fr. Jemelle —L. Jemella, a girl, dim. of Jemina, 
woman; the second syllable influenced by 
association with male.] 

feme, Jem, fern, (law) n. a woman.—feme covert 
(kuv'ort), a married woman; feme sole, a 
spinster, widow, or married woman legally in the 
position of an unmarried. {O.Fr. Jeine.} 
femerall, Jcm'or-»l, n an outlet for smoke in a 
roof. [O.rr. Jumeraille — L.fumus, smoke.] 
femetary. Sec fumitory. 

feniinal, Jeni'in-al, adj. female: feminine.— ns. 
feminal'ity (-al'i-ti), femine'ity, feminiFity, 
fem'inineness, feminin'ity, femin'ity, femaleness; 
the quality of being female, feminine, womanly 
or womanish.— adj. fem'inine (-in), female: 
characteristic of, peculiar or appropriate to, 
woman or the female sex: womanish: of that 
gender to which words denoting females, and in 
some languages various a.ssociatcd classes of 
words, belong (gram.). — n the female sex or 
nature: a word of feminine gender.— adv. 
fem'ininely.— n. fem'ininism, an idiom or expres¬ 
sion characteristic of woman: addiction to 
feminine ways.— v.t. and v.i. fem'inise, -ize, to 
make or become feminine.- ns. fem'inism, advo¬ 
cacy of women’s rights, of the movement for the 
advancement and emancipation of women; 
fem'inist, an advocate or favourer of feminism; 
a student of women.—feminine caesura, one 
which dues not immediately follow the ictus; 
feminine ending, (Fr. pro.s-.) ending of a line 
in mute e (the French feminine suffix); ending 
in one unstressed syllable; feminine rhyme, a 
rhyme on a feminine ending. [L. Jemina, 
woman, dim. Jeminina.] 
femiter, fem't-Ur, fenitar, fen\ See fumitory, 
femme, fam, (Fr.) woman, wife; femme de 
chambre, d» sha-br', lady's-maid: chambermaid; 
femme du monde, da mjd, woman of the world: 
society woman; femme fatale, Jd-tal, an irresis¬ 
tibly attractive woman who brings difficulties or 
disaster on men: a siren; femme incomprise, 
i-ka-prez, a woman misunderstood or unappre¬ 
ciated; femme savante, .ra-vdi, a learned woman, 
a blue-stocking. See also feme. 
femto-,/em'fd-, pfx. a thousand million millionth 
( 10 -'‘). 

femur,/e'mar, n. the thigh-bone: the third seg¬ 
ment of an insect’s leg:— pi. K'murs, film'ora, 
fem'»r-3. — adj. femoral (Jem'), belonging to the 
thigh.—femoral artery, the main artery of the 
thigh. [X.; femur, -dri.s, thigh.] 
fen, fen, n. low marshy land often, or partially, 
covered with water: a morass or bog.— ad)s. 
feim'iah; fenn'y.—fen'-berry, the cranberry; 


fen'-crick'et, the mole cricket; fen'-fire, the Will- 
o’-the-wisp; fen'Iand; fen'man, a dweller in fen 
country.— adj. fcn'-sucked (Skak.), drawn out of 
bogs. lO.E. fenn; O.N.Jen.] 
fen, Jen, v.t. an exclamation in boys' games, used 
to bar a right or privilege. [Cf. fend.} 
fen, fen, n. a Chinese com, 0-1 yuan. [Chin.] 
fence,/('/IS, it. a barrier, esp. of wood or of wood 
and wire for enclosing, bounding or protecting 
land: the art of fencing: defence: a receiver pf 
Stolen goods, also a receiving-house (thieves' 
slang). — v.t. to enclose with a fence: to fortify: 
to shield: to keep off.— v.i. to guard: to prac¬ 
tise fencing: to be a receiver or purchaser of 
stolen goods: to answer or dispute evasively: 
to leap fences.— adis. fenced, enclosed with a 
fence; fence'less, without fence or enclosure, 
open.— It. fene'er, one who practises fencing 
with a sword.— adl- fenc'iUe, capable of being 
fenced or defended.—it. (hist.) a militiaman or 
volunteer enlisted at a crisis.— adj. fenc'ing, 
defending or guarding.—it. the act of erecting 
a fence: material for fences: fences collectively: 
the leaping of fences: receiving stolen goods 
(thieves’ slang): the act or art of attack and 
defence with a sword or the like. —fcnce'-lizard, 
a small American lizard (Sceloporus); fence 
month, close season; fenc'ing-master, one who 
teaches fencing.— fence the tables, in the ancient 
usage of Scotland, to debar the unworthy 
from partaking in communion; sit on the 
fence, to avoid committing oneself: to remain 
neutral; sunk fence, a ditch or water-course. 
[Aphetic from defence.] 

ienAtJend, v.t. to ward off: to shut out : to defend. 
— v.i. to offer resistance: to provide. — n. self- 
support, the shift one makes for oneself. — adj. 
fend'y (Scot.), resourceful; thrifty. [Aphetic for 
defend.] 

fend, fend, (Milt.). Same as fiend, 
fender, jend'ar, n. a guard before a hearth to 
coniine the ashes; a protection for a ship’s 
side against piers, etc., consisting of a bundle of 
rope, etc.: any .structure serving as a guard 
against contact or impact.—fend'er-stool, a long 
stool placed beside a fireside fender, [fend.] 
fenestella, fen-is-tel'j, ii. a small window or 
window-like opening; a niche containing the 
piscina: (cap.) a Palaeozoic genus of lace-like 
Polyzoa. [L., dim. of fenestra, a window.] 
fenestra, fi-nes'tra, n. a window or other wall¬ 
opening: a perforation: a translucent spot. — n. 
fenes'tral, a window with some translucent 
material instead of glass. — adj. of or like a 
window: perforated: with translucent spots.— 
adj. fenestrate (fen'is-trit, Ji-nes'trii, -fro/), -d, 
having windows or appearance of windows: 
pierced: perforated; having translucent spots. 
n. fenestra'tion,'the arrangement of windows in a 
building: fact of being fenestrate: perforation: 
the operation of making an artificial fenestra 
when the fenestra ovalis has been clogged by 
growth of bone.—femstra ovalis, rotunda, the 
oval and round windows, two membrane- 
covered openings between the middle and the 
internal ear. [L.] 

Fenian,/e'nva/i, n. a member of an association of 
Irishmen founded in New York in I8S7 for the 
overthrow of the English government in Ireland. 
— ad/, belonging to the legendary fiann, or to the 
modern Fenians. — n. Fe'nianism. [Old Ir. Fene, 
one of the names of the ancient population of 
Ireland, confused in modern times with fiann, the 
militia of Finn and other ancient Irish kings.) 
fenks, fcngk.s, finks,/i/igAs, n. the refuse of whale- 
blubber. [Origin unknown.] 
fennec, fen'ek, n. a little African fox with large 
ears. [Ar. fenek.] 

fennel, fen'al, n. a genus (Foeniculum) of yellow- 
flowered umbelliferous plants, allied to dill, but 
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distinguished by the cylindrical, strongly-ribbed 
fruit.—feiui'el-nower, Nigella.—giant fennel, an 
umbelliferous plant. Ferula communis. [O.E. 
final —L. feniculum, fenuc{u)lum, fennel —finum, 
hay.l 

fent, fent, n. a slit, crack: a remnant or odd, 
short, or damaged piece of cloth (N. Eng.). — 
fent'-mcrchant. [O.Fr. fente~L. findire, to 
cleave.] 

fenugreek, fen'u-grek, n. a plant {Trigonella 
foenum-graecum), allied to melilot. [L. fenum 
graecum, Greek hay.] 

feod, feodal, feodary. Same as feud, feudal, 
feudary. 

feoff, fef, n. a fief.—v.f. to grant possession of a 
lief or property in land.— ns. feoffee', the person 
invested with the lief; feoff'er, feoff'or, he who 
grants the fief; feoff'ment, the gift of a fief. 
lO. Ft. feoffer or fiefer —O. Fr. fief. Sec fee.] 
feracious, fi-r&'shas, adj. fruitful.— n. feracity 
(fi-ras'i-ti-, rare). IL. jerax, -dcis — Jerre, to 
bear.] _ 

ferae naturae, fe're na-tu're, fe-ri na-too’ri, (L.) 
(of animals) wild, undomesticated. 
knl, fe'ral, adJ. wilii: untamed: uncultivated, 
run wild: brutish.— udjs. fer'alised, -izcd, run 
wild from domestication; ferine (-r/'/i, -rin), per¬ 
taining to or like a wild beast: wild: brutish.— 
R. ferity (fer'i-ti), wildness: uncultivated state: 
savagery. (L. fera, a wild beast.] 
feral,/e'ra/, a<(i. deadly: funereal. [\-. feraUs.] 
fer-de-lance, fer'da-las, n. the lance-headed or 
yellow viper of tropical America. [Fr., lance- 
head (/f7. iron).] 

fere, feare, feer, fiere, pheere, fer, {arch.) n. a 
companion: a mate: a spouse: an equal.—in 
fere, or {adv.) yfere', together, in company. 
(O.E. gefira, companion, gefere, company.] 
fere, fer, {Scot.) adJ. able, sound. [O.E. fere.] 
feretory, yer'i-Mr-i, n. a shrine for relics carried in 
processions. (L. feretruni —Gr. pherelron, bier, 
litter— pkerein, to bear.] 

faM,/e'ri-»l, adj. pertaining to holidays: belong¬ 
ing to any day of the week which is neither a fast 
nor a festival. [L./eria, a holiday.] 

Ferin^i, Feringhee, yef--/ng'ge, n. a Hindu name 
for a European.—Also Farin'gee. [Frank.] 
ferly,/ur'/i, fearful: sudden: singular.—n. 
(Sco/.; far'Ii) a wonder.— v.i. to wonder. [O.E. 
firUc, sudden; cf. Ger. gefahrlich, dangerous.] 
ferm./urm, n. a farm: lodging {Spens.). [Variant 
of farm.] 

fcrmata,/iir-Rid’rd, (mus.) n. a pause. [It.] 
ferment, fur’mani, n. a substance that excites 
fermentation: internal motion amongst the 
parts of a fluid: agitation: tumult.— v.t. fer¬ 
ment i-ment'), to excite fermentation in: to work 
up, excite.— v.i. to rise and swell by the action of 
fermentation: to work, used of wine, etc.: to 
be in excited action: to worK in the mind, as 
emotions.— n. fermentabil'ity.— adj- ferment'- 
able, capable of fermentation.— n. fermenta'tion, 
the act or process of fermenting: a slow de¬ 
composition process of organic substances 
induced by micro-organisms, or by complex 
nitrogenous organic substances {enzymes) of 
vegetable or animal origin, usually accompanied 
by evolution of heat and gas, e.g. alcoholic 
fermentation of sugar and starch, and lactic 
fermentation: restless action of the mind or 
feeling.— adf- ferment'ative, causing or consis¬ 
ting in fermentation.— n. ferment'ativeness.— 
adjs. ferment'ed; fermentesc'ible, capable of 
being fermented; fermentitious {-ish'as); fer- 
ment'ive. [Fr.,— L. fermentum, for fervimentum 
— fervere, to boil.] 

fermi, fur'mi, n. a unit equal to I0~' angstrom or 
10~‘* cm.— ns. fer'mion, one of a group of 
subatomic particles having half integral spin 
and obeying the exclusion principle; fer'mium. 


ferry 

the element (symbol Fm) of atomic number 100. 
[Italian physicist Enrico Fermi (1901-54).] 
fem,/urn, n. one of the class of higher or vascular 
cryptogamous plants. Filices.— n. fem'ery, a 
place (or rearing ferns.— adf. fem'y.—fem'-ally' 
(or -ai), a pteridophyte other than a fern; fem'- 
owl, the night-jar: the short-eared owl; fem'- 
seed, the spores of ferns, once held to confer 
invisibility; fern'shaw, a thicket of ferns; 
fem'tic(k)le {obs. or dial.), also fejni-, faimi-, 
ferny-, fairny- {Scot.), a freckle.— adj. fern'- 
tic(k)led. lO.F.. fearn', Ger. yarn.] 
letocima, f»~r6'shas, adj. savage, fierce: cruel.— 
adv. ferO'ciously.— ns. ferd'eiousness; ferocity 
{-ros’i-ti), savage cruelty of disposition: un¬ 
tamed fierceness. [L. ferox, ferdcis, wild —ferus, 
wild.] 

ferrandine. See farandine. 
ferrate, Jer'at, n. a salt of ferric acid.— adjs. 
ferr'eous, f^rtaining to, containing, or like iron; 
ferr'ic, of iron; of trivalent iron (ferr'ic acid, a 
hypothetical acid HaFeOi) {chem.); ferrif'erous, 
bearing or yielding iron.^—n. ferr'ite, a form of 
pure iron: any of a number of new magnetic 
materials (generally mixtures of iron oxide with 
one or more other metals) which are also electric 
insulators.— adjs. ferrit'ic, consisting mainly of 
ferrite; ferr'ous, of bivalent iron: loosely, con¬ 
taining iron.—ferricy'anide, a salt of hydroferri- 
cyanic acid; ferricyan'ogen, the trivalent radical, 
Fe(CN),, of the ferricyanidcs; Icrr'o-aH'oy (or 
-oi"), an alloy of iron and some other metal; 
ferr'o-cbro'mium, ferr'o-mang'anese, ferr'o- 
molyb'denum, ferr'o-nick'cl, an alloy of iron 
with much chromium, etc. (as the case may be); 
ferr'o-con'Crete, reinforced concrete; ferro- 
cy'anide, a salt of hydroferrocyanic acid; 
ferrocyan'ogen, the quadrivalent radical, 
Fc(CN)t, of the ferrocyanides.— adjs. ferro- 
magnes'ian, containing iron and magnesium; 
ferromagnet'ic, strongly magnetic: formerly, 
paramagnetic.—ferr'o-print, a photograph made 
by means of iron salts; ferropruss'iate, ferro- 
cyanide.— adj. ferrosoferr'ic, combining ferrous 
and ferric.—ferr'otype, an old form of photo¬ 
graph upon a film on an iron plate. [L. ferrufn, 
iron.] 

ferret, J'er'it, n. narrow silk or cotton ribbon.— 
Also adj. [It. fioreilo, dim.—L. fids, fidris, 
flower.] 

ferret, yi?r'i7, n. a half-tamed albino variety of the 
polecat, employed in unearthing rabbits.— v.t. to 
drive out of a hiding-place: to search out 
persistently.— v.t., v.i. to hunt with a ferret:— 
pr.p. ferr'eting; pa.p. ferr'eted.—n. ferr'eter, one 
who ferrets.— adj. ferr'ety, like a ferret. [O.Fr. 
furet, a ferret, dini.—L.L. furd. -dnis, ferret, 
robber— L.fur, a thief.] 

Ferris wheel,/e'rw {h)wel, (orig. U.S.) an amuse¬ 
ment device, a large upright wheel having seats 
suspended on the circumference which remain 
horizontal while the wheel rotates. [G. W. G. 
Ferris, American engineer.] 
ferro-alloy, etc. See ferrate. 
fcrroR(n)idre, fer-on-yer', n. a jewel held on the 
forehead by a chain, as in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
‘La Belle Ferronni^re'. [Fr. ferronniere, fern, of 
ferronnier, ironmonger.] 

ferruginous,/e-./a-roo'y/n-as, adJ. of the colour of 
iron-rust: impregnated with iron.—Also ferru- 
gin'eous (yer-).— n. ferru'go {-go), rust disease of 
plants. [L^errugo, -inis, iron-rust—/errum.] 
ferrule,/er'oo/, -a!, n. a metal band, ring or cap on 
a stick, etc.—Also ferr'el {Scot. virl). [O.Fr. 
virole —L. viriola, a bracelet.] 
ferry, fer'l, v.t. to carry or convey over a water, 
etc., in a boat, ship or aircraft: to deliver (an 
aircraft coming from a factory) under its own 
power.— v.i. to cross by ferry:— pr.p. ferr'ying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. ferr'ied.— n. a place or route of 
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carriage over water: the right of conveying 
passengers: a ferry-boat.—n. ferriage, provision 
for ferrying: the fare paid for it.—^ferr'y-boat; 
ferr'y-house, a ferryman’s house: a placp of 
shelter or refreshment at a ferry: ferr'yman. 
lO.E. ferlan, to convey, farm, to go; Ger. 
fahre, a fatty—fahren, to go, to carry.] 
fertile, fur'til, V.S. -t^l, able to bear or produce 
abundantly: rich in resources; inventive: 
fertilising: capable of breeding, hatching, or ger¬ 
minating.— adv. fer'tilely.—n. fertiliaa'tion, -z-, 
{-li-li-za’ih9n), the act or process of fertilising.— 
V.I. fer'tilise, -ize, to make fertile or fruitful: to 
enrich: to impregnate: to pollinate.— ns. fer'- 
tiliser, -z-, one who, or that which, fertilises; 
fertility {^il’i-ti), fruitfulness; richness: abun¬ 
dance.—^Fertile Crescent, a crescent-shaped 
region stretching from Armenia to Arabia, 
formerly fertile but now mainly desert, con¬ 
sidered to be the cradle of civilisation;' fertile 
material, an isotope (as uranium-238) that can 
be readily transformed into fissionable material. 
[Fr.,— L.fertilis — ferre, to bear.] 
ferule, fer'ool, n. a cane or rod used for punish¬ 
ment. —If. fer'ula, a ferule: a staff of command. 
fcap.) the giant fennel genus.— utU- ferula'ceous, 
like a cane, reed, or Ferula. (L. ferula, a giant 
fennel—yifrire, to strike.] 
fervent, Jiir’vmt, adj. hot: ardent: zealous: 
warm in feeling.—«. fer'vency, heat: eagerness: 
emotional warmth.— adv. fer'vently.— a4is. fer¬ 
vescent (-ves'mt), growing hot; fer'vid, very hot: 
having burning desire or emotion: glowing: 
zealous.— n. fervidlty.— adv. fer'vidly.— ns. fer'- 
vidness; Fervidor', Thermidor; fer'vour, heat: 
heat of emotion; zeal.— a4j. fer'vorous. [L. 
fervire, to boi\, ferviscire, fervidus.] 

Fescennine, fes'a-nln, ~nin, adj. scurrilous.— 
Fescennine verses, rude extempore verses, 
generally in Saturnian measure, in which the 
parties rallied and ridiculed one another. [The 
Etruscan town of Fescennium.] 
hscm,fes’ku, n. a genus (Festuca) of grasses, very 
nearly allied to brome-grass, and including many 
valuable pasture and fodder grasses: a pointer 
used in teaching. [O.Fr. festu —L. fest&ca, a 
straw.] 

fesse, fees, fes, flier.) n. one of the ordinaries—a 
horizontal band over the middle of an escutcheon, 
usually one-third of the whole.— adv. fessefe)'- 
wise.—fesse'-point, the centre of an escutcheon. 
IFr.fasce — L.J'ascia, a band.] 

-fest, -fest, n. in composition, a party or gathering, 
csp. for a particular activity, e.g. songfest. 
[Ger./es/, festival.] 

festa, /es'ra, (It.) holiday: festival: saint's day. 
feBtal,/es'r/, a((/. pertaining to a feast or holiday: 
joyous: gay.— n. a festivity.— adv. fes'tally. — n. 
festil'ogy, festol'ogy, a treatise on ecclesiastical 
festivals. [See feast.] 

fester,/es'far, v.i. to become corrupt or malignant; 
to suppurate.—v.r. to cause to fester or rankle.— 
n. a wound discharging corrupt matter. [O.Fr. 
festre —L. fistula, an ulcer.] 
festinate, fes’ti-nat, v.t. to accelerate.— adj. 
fShak.) hurried, hasty.— adv. fes'tinately fShak.), 
hastily.— n. festina'tion. [L. festinure, -atum, to 
hurry.] 

festive,/cs'(/v, adj- festal: mirthful.—n. fes'tival, a 
joyful or honorific celebration: a feast: a 
season of perf. rmances of music, plays, or the 
like.— adv. fes'tively.— n. festiv'i^, social mirth: 
joyfulness- gaiety.— act}, fca'tivous (or -//'), 
festive. [L. festivus—festus.\ 
festoon,/es-rdon', n. a garland suspended between 
two points: an ornament like a garland farchit.). 
—V./. to adorn, hang, or connect with festoons.— 
v.i. to hang in festoons.—n. festoon'ery, festoons 
pollectively.—festoon'-blind, a window-blind con¬ 
sisting of cloth gathered into rows of festoons 


running across its width, {fr.feston, app. conn, 
with L. festum, a festival.] 
festschrift, fest'shriji, n. a festival publication, 
commonly a collection of learned papers of the 
like, presented by their authors and published in 
honour of some person. [Ger., festival writing.] 

fet, fett,/er, v.t. obsolete form of fetch, 
fetal, ^e foetus. 

fetch,/ech, v.f. to bring: to go and get: to obtain 
as its price: to cause to come: to call forth; to 
recall from a swoon; to draw (as blood, breath): 
to achieve the gaining over of, to take: to derive: 
to strike: to perform, make, take, utter (as a 
leap, a sigh, a circuit): to achieve: to reach or 
attain.—v.i. to make one’s way: to arrive: to 
be effective.— n. the act of brining: space 
carried over: a stratagem.— adj. fetch'ing, 
fascinating.—fetch a compass, circuit, to go 
round in a wide curve; fetch and carry, to per¬ 
form humble services for another; fetch a pump, 
to pour water in so as to make it draw; fetch off, 
to bring out of danger or difficulty: to make 
away with (5/i<ik.): to fleece (SAu/c.); fetch out, 
to draw forth, develop; fetch up, to recover: to 
come to a stop: to bring up, rear (1/..S.). [O.E. 
feccan, app. an altered form of fetian, to fetch; 
cf. Ger. fasten, to seize.] 

fetch, n. the apparition, double, or wraith of 
a living person.—fetch'-can'die, a nocturnal 
light, supposed to portend a death. [£ty. un¬ 
known.] 

ffite,/cl.n. a festival: a holiday; the festival 
of the saint whose name one bears.—v.i. to 
entertain at a feast: to honour with festivities.— 
fSte champetre fshd-pc-tr'), a rural festival, 
garden party; F£te-I>ieu fdya). Corpus Christ!; 
f£te galante fga-ldt), a painting depicting the 
amusements of elegantly attired groups in a 
pastoral setting, associated mainly with the 
French painter Jean Antoine Watteau (1684- 
1721). [Fr.] 

fetial, fe'sh^l, adj. pertaining to the Roman 
Jetiales, a priestly college of heralds: heraldic, 
ambassadorial.—Also fe'cial. 
feticide. See foetus. 

fetid,/<■'lid, or fet’id, adj. stinking: having a strong 
offensive smell.— ns. fe'tidness, fe'tor.—Less 
justifiable spellings are foetid, foetor. [L. 
Jetidus, jetor—Jetire, to stink.] 
fetish, fetich, fetiche, je'tish, fe’tish, n. an object 
believed to procure for its owner the services of a 
spirit lodged within it: something regarded with 
irrational reverence.— ns. fet'ishism, fet'ichism, 
the worship of a fetish: a belief in charms: 
pathological attachment of sexual interest to an 
inanimate object; fet'ishist, fct'ichist.—oa[/s. 
fctishist'ic, fctichis'tic. [Fr. j'etiche —Port. 
feittfo, magic: a name given by the Portuguese 
to the gods of W. Africa—Port, feitigo, artifleial 
— L. factieias — Jacire, tO make.] 
fetlock,/cl'/ok, n. a tuft of hair that grows above 
a horse's hoof: the part where this hair grows.— 
adj. fet'locked, having a fetlock: tied by the 
fetlock. [History obscure; long felt as a com¬ 
pound of foot and lock (of hair); cf. Ger. 
fissloch.] 

fetter, J'et’ar, n. (usu. in pi.) a chain or shackle for 
the feet: (usu. in pi.) anything that restrains.— 
V.I. to put fetters on: to restrain.— adj. fett'erless. 
—fett'erlock (her.), a shackle for a horse, as a 
charge. [O.E./clcr; conn, with/di, foot.] 
fettle, fet'l, v.t. to make ready, set in order, 
arrange: to tidy up (dm/.): to line (a furnace).— 
V.I. to potter fussily about.— n. condition, trim, 
form: lining for a furnace.—ns.fett'Ier; fett'ling. 
[Prob. O.E. fetel, a belt.] 
fetus. See foetus. 

fetwa,/et'wd, n. a Moslem legal decision. [Ar.] 

feu, fa, {Scot.) n. a tenure where the vassal, in 
place of military services, makes a return in 
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min or in jnon«y: n right to the use of land, 
houses, etc., in perpetuity, for a stipulated 
annual payment (fcu'-dil'ty): • piece of land 
held in feu.—r./. to vest in one who undertakes 
to pay the feu>duty.—n. feu'ar, one who holds 
real estate in consideration of payment of feu- 
duty.— odj. leud'al, pertaining to a feu. [O.Fr. 
J9U\ see fee.] 

m (p/. feux) d’artificc, /a dar-ti~JIs, (Fr.) fire¬ 
works; feu de ioie, <£> zkwa, a bonfire; (in 
English, not in French) a firing of guns in token 
of joy. 

feud, fSd, M. a war wai^d by private individuals, 
fhmilies, or clans against one another on their 
own account: a bloody strife: a persistent state 
of private enmity.—Also v.i.— aeff. feud'ing. 
—right of feud, the right to protect oneself and 
one's kinsmen, and punish injuries. [O.Fr. 
faUe, feide—L.L. faida—O.H.G. /Shida; vowel 
change unexplained; see foe.] 
fend, food, fad, n. a fief or land held on con¬ 
dition of service.— aiU, feud'al, pertaining to 
feuds or fiefs: belonging to feudalism.—it. 
feodalU'tion, -x-.— v.t, feud'aUse, -i».— ns. 
faud'alism, the feudal system or its principles: 
a class-conscious social or political system 
resembling the mediaeval feudal system; feud'- 
aliat; feudal'ity, the state of being feudal: the 
feudal system.— ^r. feud'ally. —a<(rr. feud'ary, 
food 'ary, faud'atory, holding lands or power by 
a feudal tenure.—Also ns. —n. feud'ist, a writer 
on feuds: one versed in the laws of feudal 
tenure.—^feudal system, the system by which 
vassals held lands from lords-superior on 
condition of military service. [L-L./eudum; see 

fendai. See feu (1) and feud (2). 
fauilleton, fmy~t3, n. in French and other news¬ 
papers, a part ruled off the bottom of a page for 
a serial story, critical article, etc.: a contribution 
of siKh a kind.— ns. fea'illetoniam (-/^n-izm); 
(ea'iUetmist. (Fr. dim. of feuUlet a leaf—L. 
folium.] 

feutre. Same as fewter. 

fever, fi'vsr, n. disease (esp. infectious) marked 
by great bodily heat and quickening of pulse: 
extreme excitement of the passions, agitation: a 
painful degree of anxiety.— v.t. to put into a 
fever.—v.i. to become fevered.— a^s, fe'vered, 
^ected with fever: excited; fe'verish, slightly 
fevered: indicating fever: restlessly excited: 
morbidly eager.—nar. K'verishly.— n. H'verish- 
nass.—fi'veroua, feverish: marked by 
sudden changes: apt to cause fever.—^fi'verfew 
(O.E. fifarf^e], a composite perennial Matri¬ 
caria (or Chrysanthemum) Farlhenium, closely 
i^ied to camomile, so called from its supposed 
power as a febrifuge; n'ver-hcat, the heat of 
nver: an excessive degree of excitement; fever 
tfeenpy, cure by inducement of fever. [O.E. 
fllfor —L./e6r«.l 

few,/g. o^. small in number:* not many.—it. 
lem^utaa, smallness of number: few words, 
brevity {Shak.). —a few, a small number (of)— 
used as a noun, or virtually a compound adjec¬ 
tive; also facetiously as an adv., a little; a good 
few, quite a few {coll.), a considerable number; 
in few, in a few words, briefly; some few, an 
inconsiderable number; the few, the minority. 
lO.E,ff^a, pi. fiawe; cf. L.paucus, small.] 
fewneix Saine as fumet. 

iewMg* feutre, /fi'/zr, n. (obs.) a spear-rest.—v.r. 
(Spens.) to set in rest. [O.Fr. feutre, feh, a felt- 
lincMl socket.] 

fewtrUs, fO'trllz, {dial.) n.pl. little things, trifles. 
[See fattrels.] 

fi^, fay, fie, fA, ad/, doomed, fated soon to die, 
under the shadow of a sudden or violent death— 
to be marked by extravagantly high 
Bpints (chiefly Scot.)t foreseeing the future, esp. 


calamity (diief^ Scot.): eccentric, slighty mad: 
supernatural: laiiy-like: elfin. [M.E. fay, fey 
—O.E. fhge, doomed; cf. Du. veeg, about to 
diej 

fez,/ez, It. a red brimless truncated conical cap of 
wool or felt, with black tassel, worn in Egypt, 
formerly in Turkey—the tarboosh: — pi. fezs'es, 
t9z’»».—ad/. iezzid (fezd). [From Fez in 
Morocco.] 

fiacre,M. a hackney-coach: a cab. [Fr., 
from the H6tel de St Fiacre in Paris, where first 
used.] 

fianed, fern, fianede, fS-S’s&, n. one betrothed.— 
n.pt. flancailles {ff-O-si-y), betrothal. [Fr.] 
fiarchetto, fySi^-ket’to, (chess) n. the early move¬ 
ment of a knight’s pawn to develop a bishop on 
a long diagonal. 

Fianna FdiT, fe'an-d foil, the Irish republican 
party. [Ir., militia of Fdl (a stone monument at 
Tara, hence Ireland); cf. Fenian.] 
flan,/d’zrz, {Scot.) n.pl. the prices of grain legally 
struck or fixed for the year at the Fiars Court, so 
as to regulate the payment of stipend, rent, and 
prices not expressly agreed upon—usu. fiars 
prices. lO.Fr. feor, fuer, fixed price, standard— 
L. forum, market.] 

Ssaco, fe-as’ko, n. a flask, bottle: a failure in a 
musical performance: a complete failure of any 
kind. [It. fiasco, bottle, perh. from L. vasculum, 
a little vessel, vas, a vessel.] 
fiat, fi'at, L. fe'St, n. a formal or solemn com¬ 
mand: a short order or warrant of a judge for 
making out or allowing processes, letters-patent, 
etc.— (Spens. fiaunt').— v.t. to sanction. [L. fiat 
ifiant), let it (them) be done, 3rd pers. sing, (plur.) 
pres. subj. of fiiri, serving as passive of facire, 
to do.] 

fib, fU), n. something said falsely: a not very 
serious lie.—v.i. to tell a fib or lie: to speak 
falsely:— pr.p. fibb'ing; pa.p. fibbed.— ns. fibb'er, 
one who fibs; fiUi'ery {rare), the habit of fibbing; 
fib'ster, a fibber. [Perh. fable.] 
fib, fib, v.t. to punch: to pummel:— pa.t. and 
pa.p. fibbed; pr.p. fibb'ing. [Ety. unknown.] 
fiber. See fibre. 

Fibonacci numbers, sequence, series,a 
series of numbers in which each term is the sum 
of the preceding two terms. [Leonardo 
{Fibonacci) of Pisa (1170-1230).] 
fibre, fiber,/i'bzr, n. any fine thread-like object, of 
animal, v^etable, or mineral origin, natural or 
synthetk: a structure or material composed of 
fibres: texture: stamina.— adis. fi'bred, having 
fibre; fi'breless, without fibre, strength, or 
nerve; fi'briform, fibre-like.— ns. fi'bril, a small 
fibre: a root-hair: a minute thread-like structure 
such as the longitudinal contractile elements of 
a muscle-fibre; fibrill'a, a fibral filament {pi. 
fibrill'aa, -#).—^./z.'fi'brillar, fi’brUlary, fi'bra- 
late, -d, pertaining to, of the nature of. or having 
fibrils or fibrous structure.— v.i. frbriUate, to 
undergo fibrillation.— n. fibrilli'tion, formation 
of fibrils: a mass of fibrils: a twitching of 
muscle fibres: uncoordinated contraction of 
muscle-fibres in the heart {med.). — ad/s. fi'bril- 
loie, having, or covered with small fibres or the 
appearance of small fibres; (rbrillous, pertaining 
to or having small fibres.— ns. fi'bnn, an in¬ 
soluble protein precipitated as a network of 
fibres when blood coagulates; fibrin'ogen {-Jen), 
a protein that forms fibrin; fibrinol'ysin, an 
enzyme in the blood which causes breakdown of 
fibrin in blood clots: a drug having the same 
effect.— ad/, fi'brinous, of or tike fibrin.— n. 
fibrocar'tiuige, cartilage with embedded fibres.— 
ad/, f I'broid, of a fibrous character.—n. a fibrous 
tumour.— ns. fibroin (//'brd-/ff), thechief chemical 
constituent of silk; fl'broline {-lin). a yarn of 
flax, hemp, and jute waste, used with linen or 
cotton for backs of carpets, etc.; fi'bnrfits, the 
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mineral sUlimanite, a fibrous aluminium silicate: 
f ibrB'ma, a tumour composed of fibrous tissue:— 
pi. flbrfi'mata.— v.i. fibrose ifUtrBs’), to form 
fibrous tissue.—a4i. fibrose (fi'brBs), fibrous.— 
ns. fibro'sis. a morbid growth of fibrous tissue; 
fibiosrtia, inflammation (esp. rheumatic) of 
fibrous tissue.— tails, flbrfit'ict pertaining to 
fibrosis; fi'brous, composed of or like fibres; 
f ibrovas'dilar, composed of fibres and conduct¬ 
ing elements.—fi'brcbonrd, a building-board 
made from compKssed fibrous materials; 
fi'breglass, a synthetic fibre made of extremely 
fine filaments of molten glass, used in textile 
manufacture, in heat and sound insulation, and 
in reinforced plastics; fibre optics, technique 
using fibre optics) bundles (as atU- usu. fibre 
optic); fibre optic(s) bundle, bundle of extremely 
thin flexible glass fibres suitably coated, used 
in optical instruments to transmit maximum 
light, and images of maximum clarity, and 
designed, because of their flexibility, for seeing 
into otherwise inaccessible places. FFr.,—L. 
fibra, thread, fibre.] 

fibula,>ib'ii-b, it. a brooch: the outer of the two 
bones from the knee to the ankle.— atO. fib'filar. 
[L. fibula, brooch.] 

fichtt,fi'shBS,fe-shii, n. a three-cornered cape worn 
over the shoulders, the ends crossed upon the 
bosom: a triangular piece of muslin, etc., for 
the neck. [Fr.] 

fickle, fik'l, a4i. inconstant: changeable.—v.r. 
(Scot.) to perplex, puzzle.—n. fick'lmess. [O.E. 
ficol', gefic, fraud.] 

fico, fe'kB, (Skak.) n. a fig, as a type of insignifi¬ 
cance, a whit: a motion of contempt by placing 
the thumb between two fingers. [It., fig.] 
fictile, fik'ni, -til, adj. used or fashioned by the 
potter: plastic. [L. fictilis—fii^fre, to (orm or 
fashion.] 

fiction, fik 'shsH, n. a feigned or false story: a false¬ 
hood: romance: the novel, story-telling as a 
branch of literature: a supposition of law that a 
thing Is true, which is either certainly not true, 
or at least is as probably false as true.—i»(i. 
fic'tional.— v.t. flc'nonalisc, -ize, to give a fic¬ 
tional characur to (a narrative dealing with real 
facts).— atU. fic'tionalised, •%■. —it. fic'tionist, a 
writer of fiction.— at^. fictitious (,-iish'ss), of the 
nature of fiction: imaginary: not real: feigned.— 
adv. flcti'tiously.— adJ. fic'tive, fictitious, imagina¬ 
tive.— It. fic'tor (o6s.), one who makes images of 
clay, etc. [Fr.,—L. fictid, -onis—fictus, pa.p. of 
fingire to form, fashion.] 
fid, fid. It. a conical pin of hard wood, used by 
sailors to open the strands of rope in splicing: a 
square bar, with a shoulder, used to support the 
weight of the topmast or top-gallant mast. 
[Origin unknown.] 

fiddiouB, fid'l-ss, IShak.) v.t. app., to treat as 
Corioianus treated Ai^dius. 
fiddle, /id’/, n. the violin: extended to like instru¬ 
ments, as bass fiddle: a violin-player: a device 
to keep dishes from sliding off a table at sea: a 
I swindle, esp. petty islang). — v.t. and v.i. to play 
on a fiddle.—v.r. swindle: falsify.— v.i. be busy 
over trifles, to trifle.—n. fidd'ler, one who 
fiddles: a small crab of the geuus Uca or 
Gelasimus, also fiddler crab (from the attitude 
of its enlarged claw).— adJ. fidd'ling, trifling, 
busy about trifles.— fiddle block {naut.j, a block 
having two sheaves of different diameters one 
above the other; fidd'le-bow, a bow suung with 
horsehair, with which the strings of the fiddle 
are set vibrating.— interj. fid tf e-de- d ee', non¬ 
sense I— v.i. fidd'i^fadd'le, to trifle, to dally.— n, 
trifling talk or behaviour.— a4l* fussy, trifling. 
—interj. nonsense!— ^fidd'le-ladd'ler.— odf. fiW- 
le-tadd'ling. — fidd'lehoad, an ornament at a 
ship’s bow, over the cutwater, consisting of a 
scroll turning aft or inward; fiddler’s green, a 
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sailor's heaven; fiddler’s money, small coins, as 
sixpences; fldd'lestick, a violin bow: derisivuy, 
a mere nothing or anything.— Interj. fidd'ie- 
stick(s), nonsense!—Add'le-atnng, a string for a 
fiddle; fidd'lewood, a tropical American tree 
(Citharexylum; fam. Verbenaceae) yielding 
valuable hard wood.—a face like a fiddle, a long 
or dismal face; as fit as a fiddle, in the best of 
condition: pli^ first, or second fiddle, to act as 
a first-violin or a second-violin player in an 
orchestra: to take a leading, or a subortUnate, 
part in anything; Scotch fiddle, the itch (from 
the motion of the fingers against the pafm). 
lO.E. fithele; Oer. fiedel', see viol.] 
fiddley.yid'//, n. iron framework round a hatchway 
opening. (Origin obscure.] 
fide et ainore, fi'di et a-md'ri, fi'di et a-ndl’re, 
(L.)_by faith and love; fide et noae^fi-dll'shi-a, 
fi-doo'ki-d, Iw faith and confidence; fide et 
fortitudine, jor-tl-ta'di-ni, for-ti-tdd'iU-ne, by 
faith and fortitude; fidei demMor,>f'd#-f di-fen- 
sdr,fi-d6'e dS-fen'sor, defender of the faith; fide 
non armis, non Sr'mls, ar'mis, by faith, not 
arms; fidu et iustitia, fi'dis et Jus-tlsh"i-a, 
fi'dds et Os-ti'tl-a, fidelity and justice; Mee 
Punka, pO-ni-ke, pdd'nidca, Punic faith: 
treachen. 

fidelity, fi-del'i-ti, n. faithfulness: faithfiilness to 
a husband or wife: honesty: firm adherence: 
exactitude in reprodimtion. lL.Jidglltdt,-Stts — 
fidells, faithful—Jidire, to trust.] 
fidget, fij'lt, V.I. to be unable to rest: to move 
about uneasily:—pr.p. fidg'eting; pad. and^.p. 
fidg'eted.—^n. one who fidgets: irregular motion: 
restlessness: (in pi.) general nervous restiessness 
with a desire of ebinging position.—v.f. fidge 
(dial.), to move about restiessly: to be eager.— 
n. fidg'etinesB.— ad/, fidg'ety, restless: uneasy. 
[Perh. related to fifce.] 

fidibu8,>!d'i-hM, n. a paper spill for lighting a pipe, 
etc. [Ger.] 

Fido, fi’dd, n. a method of dispersii^ airfield fog 
by burning petrol. [Fog /nvestigation />iapersal 
Operation.] 

fi omc!,JetG, (Fr.) for shamel 
fiducial, fi-dii'sh(y)»l, a^. serving as a basis of 
reckoning: showing confidence or reliance: of 
the nature of trust.— adv. fid&'cially.— adJ. 
fidu'eiary, of the nature of a trust: d^ending 
upon public confidence: held in trust.—n. 
one who holds anything in trust: one who 
depends for salvation on faith without works, an 
antinomian (obs. theol.). [L. fid&cia, confidence 
—fidere, to trust.] 

fiduB et audax,/7’d>5 et 6'daks,fi’ddos et ow'dSks, 
(L.) faithful and bold. 

fie, fi, interj. denoting disapprobation or disgust 
real or feigned.—fie upon, an expression of 
disapprobation of the thing named. [Cf. Fr.fi; 
L.fi; O.N.fy.fei; Ger.p/ii/.] 
fief, Jif, n. land held in fee or on condition of 
militaiy service. [Fr.,—^L.L. feudum; see fee, 
feoff.] 

field,y?/d, n. country or open country in general: 
a piece of ground enclosed for tillage or pasture 
or sport: the range of any series of actions or 
energies: speciality: area of knowledge, interest, 
etc.: region of space in which forces are at work 
(phys.y. the locality of a battle: the battle 
itself: a wide expanse: area visible to an 
observer at one time (e.g. in a microscope); 
one of the two interlaced sets of scannii^ hnes 
making up the picture (TF): a region yielding 
a mineral: the surface of a shield (her.): those 
taking part in a hunt: the entries collectively 
against which a contestant has to compete: 
all parties not individually excepted (as to bet 
on the field in a horse-race): disposition of 
fielders: a system or collection of elements upon 
which binary operations of addition, subtraction, 
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multiplicHtipn, and division can be performed 
except that divi^on by 0 is excluded (rnath .).— 
v.t. at cricket and baseball, to catch or stop and 
return to the fixed place: to put into the field 
for play, or for muitary action.— v.i. to stand 
in position for catching or stopping the ball in 
cricket.—fiaU'ed (Shok.), encamped.— ns. 
field'ar, one who fields; field'ing, the acting in 
the field at cricket as distinguished from batting. 
— advs. fidd'ward, •wards, toward the fields.— 
field ambulance, medical unit on field of battle; 
fidd aHowancc, a small extra payment to officers 
on active service; fidd artillery, mobile ordnance 
for active operations in the field; field battery, 
a battery of field artillery; field bed, a camp or 
trestle bedstead: a bed in the open air; field 
took, a book used in surveying fields, etc.; 
fieM'boots, knee-length boots; field botany, 
field geology, etc., botany, geology, etc., pursued 
in the open air; field club, a club of field natural¬ 
ists.— n.pl. field colours, small flags used for mark¬ 
ing the position for companies and regiments, 
also any regimental headquarters’ flags.—fleid'- 
cor'net, the magistrate of a township (5. African 
hist.): rank equivalent to lieutenant, assistant 
ficbf<orHet equal to second-lieutenant (5. 
African mil.); field day, a day when troops are 
dnwn out for instruction in told exercises: any 
day of imusual activity or success; ficld'-dew 
(Shak.); field event, an athletic event other than 
a race; told'fiure (ety. doubtful), a species of 
thrush, having a reddish-yellow throat and 
breaat spotted with black; field glassies), a 
bfaiocular telescope for use in the field or open 
air; field gray, field grey, a grey (Jeldgrau) 
adopted for uniforms in the German army in 
1st World War: a German soldier so clad; field 
gnu, a light cannon mounted on a carriage; 
field band, an outdoor farm labourer; field, 
hoapital, a temporary hospital near the scene of 
battle; field ice, ice formra in the polar seas in 
large surfaces, distinguished from icebergs; 
field kitcboi, portable cooking equipment (br 
troops, or the place where it is set up; field lark, 
an American bird iStwrneUa) of the Icteridae, 
not a lark; fitid marshal, an army officer of 
highest rank; field meeting, a conventicle; 
fiMd'mouee, a name for various species of mouse 
and vole that live in the fields; field naturalist, 
one who studies natural history out of doors; 
field night, a night marked by some important 
gathering, discussion, etc.— n.pl. field notes, data 
noted in the field, to be worked up later.—field 
officer, a military officer above the rank of 
captain, and below that of general; field'piece, 
a cannon or piece of artillery used in the field of 
battle; field preacher, an open-air preacher; 
field preaching.—fitid'-seqaen'tial (TV), 
relating to the association of individual primary 
colours with successive fields.—fields'man, a 
tolder.— n.pl. field sports, sports of the field, as 
hunting, racing, etc.—field'stone (chiefly U.S.), 
stone used for building as taken from a field; 
field train, a department of the Royal Artillery 
responsible for tiie safety and supply of ammuni¬ 
tion during war; field trial, a test in practice, 
as distinct from one under laboratory con¬ 
ditions; fleld'work, farm work in fields: work 
(scientific surveying, etc.) in the field, opposed to 
laboratoi^, office,etc.: (ofteninp/.) a temporary 
fortification thrown up by troops in the field, 
either Ibr protection or to cover an attack upon 
a stronghold; field'worker, a practical research 
woiker.—fieid-gmission microscope, a micro¬ 
scope in which a very strong electric field is 
iqsplied to a metal point and movement of atoms 
at the point is seen on a fluorescent screen; 
field of view, vision, what is visible at one 
momoit; kcap the field, to kem the campaign 
open: to mailitain one’s ground; take the fichi. 


to begin warlike operations. iO.'E. ftld‘, cf. Du. 
veld, the open country, Get.feld.] 

Bmaitfind, n. a devil: one actuated by the most 
intense wickedness or hate: an addict: a 
devotee.— ad), fiend'ish, like a fiend: devilishly 
cruel.— n. flend'ishness.— ad), fiend'-like, like a 
fiend: fiendish. [O.E.yeoitu, enemy, orig. pr.p. 
oifSon, to hate; Ger.feind, Du. vUand.] 
fierce,/ers, ad), savage: ferocious: violent.— adv. 
fierce’ly.— n. fierce'ness. [O.Fr. fers (Fr. fier) 
— l..ferus, wild, savage.] 

fieri imtitis,fi'»-rifa'shi-as, fi’e-re fak'l-lis, (L.L.) 
cause to be done—the name of a writ command¬ 
ing the sheriff to distrain the defendant’s goods. 
Ray, fir'i, ad), like or consisting of fire: ardent; 
impetuous: irritable: of ground in games, dry, 
hard, fast.— adv. fier'ily.— n. fier'iness.—fiery 
cross, a charred cross dipped in blood, formerly 
carried round in the Scottish Highlands'as a call 
to arms, [fire.] 

Rain, fe-es’ts, n. saint’s day: holiday: festivity. 
ISp.] 

fife, fif, n. a smaller variety of the flute.— v.i. 
to play on the fife.— n. fif'er, a fife-player.— 
fife'-ma'jor (obs.), the chief fifer in a regiment; 
fife rail, the rail round the mainmast, where a 
fifer sat at heaving of the anchor. [Ger. pfeife, 
pipe, or Fr.fifre, fifer, both—L. pip&re, to cheep.] 
FifiBh,/i/'fsA, adj. craidcy: queer: like a Fif'er, or 
inhabitant of Fife, Scotland, 
fifteen,yf/'rea, otfif-ten’, adj. and n. five and ten; 
a set, group, or team of fifteen (as formerly the 
Court of Siession).— n. fiftcen'er, a verse of 
fifteen syllables.— adj. fifteenth' (or /!/'), last of 
fifteen: equal to one of fifteen equal parts.— n. 
a fifteenth part: a double octave (mus.): an 
organ stop sounding two octaves above the 
diapason.—the Fifteen, the Jacobite rebellion of 
1713. (O.E./(/itrf?e; see five, ten.] 
fifth, fifth, ad), last of five: equal to one of five 
equal parts.—n. one of five equal parts: an 
interval of four (conventionally called five) 
diatonic degrees (mus.): a tone at that interval 
from another: a combination of two tones 
separated by that interval.— adv. fifth'ly, in the 
fif^ place.—^Fifth Amendment, an amendment 
to the U.S. constitution which allows a person 
on trial not to testify against himself and forbids 
a second trial if a person has been acquitted in a 
first; fifth column, sympathisers among the 
enemy, awaiting their time (expression used by 
a Spanish insurgent general when four columns 
were advancing upon Madrid); fifth columnist 
(koTam-isQl Fifth'-roon'archism; Fifth'-mon'- 
archist.—^Fifth-monarchy men, an extreme sect 
at the time of the Puritan revolution, who looked 
for a new reign of Christ on earth in succession 
to Daniel’s four great monarchies of Antichrist. 
lO.E. fifla, assimilated to other ordinals in -th.] 
fifty, fif'ti, adj. and n. five tens or five times ten: 
pi. fif'ties, the numbers fifty to fifty-nine: the 
years so numbered (of a life or century),— ad). 
fiftieth, last of fifty: equal to one of fifty equal 
parts.— n. a fiftieth part.— a^. fif'tyiah, appar¬ 
ently about fifty years old.— n. and ad), and adv. 
fif'ty-fif'ty, half-and-half: fifty per cent, of each 
of two things: share and share alike. [O.E. 
fiftig—fif, five, and -tig, the suff. -ty.] 

Rgf fig, n. the fi^-tree (Ficus, of the mulberry 
family), or its fruit, growing in warm climates: a 
thing of little or no consequence: piles (obs .).— 
v.t. (Shak.) to insult by putting the thumb 
between the fingers.—flg'-leaf, tlie leaf of the 
fig-tree: a r^resentation of such a leaf for 
veiling the private parts of a statue or picture: 
any scanty clothing (from Gen. iii. 7): any 
prudish evasion: a makeshift: something 
intended to conceal the reality of actions or 
motives, esp. political or international; flg'- 
pecker, beccafico; fig'-tree, the tree which 
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produces figs; flg'wort, any species of Scrophu* figaratenoiiibers,aseriesofnaniberBsuchtiiatif 
(aria: pilewort. [Fr. figue — L. flats, a fig, each be subtracted fhnn the next, and the series 
fig'tree.) so formed be treated in the same way, by a con> 

fig, fig, (colL) n. figure: dress: form.—to tinuation of the process equal differences srilt 
dress, get up (with out): (of a horse) to display ultimately be obtained; fv'nre-cast'er (obs.), 
in an artificially lively condition (with out or up): an astrologer; fig'ure-cast'ing, the art of prepar- 
— pr.p. flgg'ing; pa.r.andlined.—n. fiu'- ing casts ofanimal or other forms: iig'nre-daiKe, 
ery, dressy ornament. [Perh. figure.] a dance consisting of elaborate figures; fimred 

fight,/it, v.i. to strive: to contend in war or in bass, a bass with numerals add^ to indicate 
single combat.—v.i. to engage in conflict with: chords; fig'urehead, the figure or bust under the 
to contend against: to maintain or contend for bowsprit of a ship: a nominal head; fig'nre- 
by combat, action at law, or otherwise: to weav'ing, the weaving of figured fancy fabrics.— 
manipulate in fight: to achieve by struggle: to cut a figure, to make a conspicuous appearance; 
cause to fight:—^pr.p. fight'ing; p(i.t. tmd pa.p. ..flgureon, to count upon: to plan (C/.S.). [Fr.,— 
(ought(/dO-—n. a struggle: a combat: a strong L. figOra—fingire, to form.] 
disagreement: a battle or engagement: fighting like,/ifc, {Scot.) v.i. to fidget restlessly.—n. rest- 
spirit: inclination to fighi: a screen to cover the lessness: any vexatious requirement or detail in 
men in a naval fight (Shak ). —n. iight'er, one work; a pernickety, exacting person.—n.fik'ery, 
who fights: a boxer: an aircraft engaged in war. fuss.—aqir. fik'idi, fik'y. [Prob. O-N./il^/a.] 

— adj. fight'ing, engaged in, eager ibr, or fit for filabeg. See filibeg. 

war or strife.— n. the act of fighting or coptend- filacer, JU'»-s9r, n. formerly an officer who filed 
ing.—^fighting chance, a chance of success given writs.—^Also firaxer. [O.Fr. filacler—filace, a 
supreme effort; fighting cock, a gamecock: a file for papers—apparently L.filum, a thread.] 
pugnacious fellow; fighting fish (Sc/fa pugnax), filagree. Same as filigree, 
a small freshwater fish of Thailand, kept for its filament, fiV»-m»Ht, n. a slender or threadlike 
extraordinary readiness for fighting, bets being object: a fibre: the stalk of a stamen (dot.): a 
laid on the issue.— ad}, fight'ing-lit, in good chain of ceils: a thread of high resistance in an 
condition.—fight it out, to struggle on until the incandescent lamp or thermionic valve (e/ec.).— 
end; fight shy of, to avoid from mistrust; ad}s. fllamentary (-meut’s-ri), like a filament; 
fight to the finish, to the ropes, to the last ditch, filament'ous, threadlike. [L. filum, a thread.] 
to fight until completely exhausted; live like fHaatSux, fil-and'tr, threadlike intestinal worm in 
fighting cocks, to get the best of meat and drink, hawks: (in p/.) the disease it causes. [O.Fr. 
lO.E.fehtan<y^.S.feohtan)\ Gor.fechten.) filandre —L./iVum, thread.] 

figment, yig'ma/it, n. a fabrication or invention. Filaria,)?-/d'ri-a, it. a genus of nematode worms of 
[L. figmentum—fingire, to form.] the fam. Filarioidea introduced into the blood by 

figOt/e'go. (Shak.) n. a fico. [O.Sp.] mosquitoes.— ad/, fili'rial.—it. lilariasis (-fs-ri'a- 

flguiine,/!g’d-/i'/i, -/in, adJ. of eardienware: fictile, sis), a disease due to the presence of filaria in 
—n. an earthen vessel. [L. figulinus — figulus, the blood. [L. filum, thread.] 

potter.] filasse, fil-as\ n. vegetable fibre ready for manu- 

figuro, fig’or, (U.S.) -yar, (old-fashioned) fig'ur, n. facture. [Fr.,—L. filum, thread.] 
the form of anydiinp in outline: appearance: filature, fil’o-chsr, n. the reeling of silk, or the 
a shape: a geometrical form: a diagram: a place where it is done.—it. firatory, a machine 
horoscope (Shak.): a design: an illustration: for forming or spinning threads. [Fr.,—^L. 
bodily shape: a human form or representation filum, a thread.] 
of it: a personality, personage, character: an filaxer. Same as filacer. 

impressive, noticeable, important, ludicrous, or filbert, fiVbart, n. the nut of the cultivated hazel 
grotesque person: a character denoting a —(olir.) fil'berd. [Prob. from St Ffii/iberr, whose 
number: amount:' value or price: a deviation day fell in the nutting season, Aug. 22 (O.S.).] 
from the ordinary mode of expression (rhet.): filch, filch, v.t. to steal: to pilfer.— n. fildh'er, a 
the form of a syllogism with respect to the thief.—it. and at}}, filch'ing.— tsdv. filch'in^y. 

position of the middle term (logic): a group of [Ety. unknown.] 

notes felt as a unit (mus.): a series of steps or file,///, it. a thread (obs.): a line or wire on which 
movements in a dance or in skating: a type or papers are strung: any contrivance for keeping 
emblem.—v./. to form or shape (o6s.); to make papers in order: a collection of papers arranged 
an image of: to represent: to mark with for reference: a roll or list (Shak.): a line of 
figures or designs: to imagine: to reckon, to soldiers, chessboard squares, etc., ranged one 
work out (often with out): to symbolise (arefi.): behind another: a small body of soldiers.— v.t. 
to foreshow (obs.): to note by figures.— v.i. to to put upon a file: to arrange in an orderly way: 
make figures: to appear as a figure, make an to put on record: to bring before a court: to 
appearance or show: to follow as a logical deposit, lodge.— v.i, to march in file.— at^'s. 
consequence, be excepted (coll.). —n. figure- filaceous (^-a'sfiar), composed of threads; filar 
bil'Hy, the quality of being figurable.— ad}s. (fi’br), having threads or wires; fiUform (fiV), 
fig'Orable: fig'ural, represented by figure.—it. threadlike; filipen'duious (fil-), hanging by or 
fig'urant, figurante (fig'B~r9nt', It. feg-do-ran’ta) strung on a thread.— n. fil’oplume()?('), a slender 
a ballet dancer, one of those who form a back- hairlike feather.— adj. filose (fi’los), threadlike: 
ground for the solo dancers.— ad}. fig'Qrate, of having a threadlike end.—file copy, a copy filed 
a certain determinate form: florid (mus.). —n. for reference: an editor’s copy of a book in 

figuri'tion, act of giving figure or form: repre- which errors, possible changes, etc., are noted; 
sentation by or in figures or shapes, esp. sig- flle'-kad'er.-^le off, to wheel off at right angles 
nificant, typical or emblematic, figures: a figure to the first direction; file with (arch.), to rank 
ofthiskind: ornamentation with a design: florid with, to be equal to; single file, Indian file, one 
treatment (mus.), — ad}, flg'firative, representing behind another. [L. filum, a thread.] 
by, containing, or abounding in ^ures of speech flle,/fi, n. an instrument with sharp-edged furrows 
(rhet.): metaphorical: representing a figure: em- for smoothing or rasping metals, etc.: .a small 
blematic, symbolic.— adv. flg'ilratively.— n. fig’- metal or emery-paper instrument for smoothing 
ilrativeness.— adj. fig'ured (-ard), having a figure: fingernails: a shrewd, cunning person, a deep 
marked or adorned with figures: delineated in a fellow: a pickpocket (obs.).—v.f. to cut or 
figure: in the form of figures.— ta, fig'firine smooth with, or as with, a file: to polish, 
(-At, -in'), a small carved or moulded figure; improve, esp. of a literary style.— adj. filed, 
fig'Hrist,.one who uses or interprets by figures.— polished, smooth.— ns. fil'er, one who files; 
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fil'iiiKt a particle rubbed off with a file.—^fik'- 
cutter, a maker of files; file'-iish, a fish of 
Balistes or kindred genus, the skin granulated 
like a file. lO.E. fyl (W.S. fvol)-, Ger. /rife; 
Du. y(//.] 

flle,/i7, iShak .; Scot.) v.t.to defile, pollute. [O.E. 
myhn', cf. foul.] 

filnMt, fil'i-mot, adj. of a dead-leaf colour— n. 
the colour itself.—Also philamot, philomot. 
ITt. feuillemorte, dead leaf.] 
filet, fe-le (Fr.) undercut of beef, tenderloin: a 
kind of Mce consisting of embroidery on a 
square-mesh net. 

filet migiion,7e-/e me-nyj, (Fr.) a small cut of beef 
from the thick end of an undercut, 
filial, fil'i’tl, adJ. pertaining to or becoming a 
son or daughter: bearing the relation of a child. 
— 0 </v. fil'ially. [Fr.,— L.h.fitidlis — L./ilius, a 
son.] 

filiate, filiation. Same as affiliate, affiliaticm. 
filibeg, filabeg, fiUibeg, phil(l)abeg, phiKI)ibeg, 
Jtl'i-beg, ft. the kilt, the dress or petticoat reaching 
nearly to the knees, worn by the Highlanders of 
Scotland. (Gael, feikadhbeag—fcfkadh, plait, 
fold, beag, little.] 

filibOster, Jil’i-bus-Ur, n, a piratical adventurer, 
buccaneer: a military adventurer, one who 
makes unauthorised war: one who obstructs 
legislation by speeches, motions, etc.: obstruc¬ 
tion in a legislative body.—v.i. to act as a 
filibuster.— ns. filibus'terer; filibus'tering; fili- 
bus'terism.— adj. filibus'terous. (Sp. fiUbustero, 
through Fr. flibustier, fribustier, from Du. vrij- 
buiter (cf. Eng. freebtmter (under free), Ger. 
freibeuter), from vrij, free, buit^ booty.] 

Filices, JU'i-sez, n.pl. the ferns: esp. the true 
(homosporous leptosporangiate) ferns.— ns.pt, 
Filicales (-kd'les), Fiticineae (-sin'i-e), the ferns, 
leptosporangiate and eusporangiate, with or 
without water-ferns.— adf. filicin'ean. (L. fttix, 
-Ids, fern.] 

filigree, fil'i-gre, n. a kind of ornamental metallic 
lacework of gold and silver, twisted into con¬ 
voluted forms, united and partly consolidated by 
soldering: a delicate structure resembling this 
(also fil'agree; earlier forms, fil'igrain, fil'- 
igrane).— adj. fil'igreed, ornamented with fili¬ 
gree. [Fr. filigrane —It. filigrana —L. /Hunt, 
thread, granum, a grain.} 

filioque,^/-<-d'/cM'i, n. the clause inserted into the 
Nicene Creed at Toledo in 589, which asserts 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, as 
well as from the Father—not accepted by the 
Eastern Church. [L., and from the son.] 
Filipino, fil-i-pi'no, n. a native of the PhUippine 
Islands:—yirm. Filipi'na. [Sp.] _ 

filiua nuUius, nul’i-as, fe'li-dbs noo'li-dbs, 

(L.) son of nobody, a bastard; filius populi, 
po'pu-li, po’pdb-le, son of the people; filius 
terrae, te're, te'ri, son of the soil; one of mean 
birth. , 

fill,))/, v.t. to make full: to put into until all the 
space is occupied: to supply abundantly: to 
satisfy: to glut: to perform the duties of: to 
supply (a vacant office): to adulterate (of soap, 
cotton fabrics, etc.): to fulfil, carry out (esp. 
U.S.): to make up (a prescription) (t/.S.). — v.i. 
to become full: to become satiated.— n. as much 
as fills or satisfies: a full supply: the fullest 
extent; a single charge of anything.— ns. fill'er, 
he who, or that which, fills: a vessel for con¬ 
veying a liquid into a bottle: a substance added 
to various materials to impart desired qualities; 
fiU'ing, anything used to nil up, stop a hole, to 
complete, etc., as the woof, in weaving.—filling 
BUtioa, a roadside installation where petrol and 
oil are sold to motorists.—fill in, to occupy 
(time): to add what is necessary to complete, 
e.g. a form: to act as a temporary substitute 
(for; co//.); fill one in (cof/.), to give one detailed 


information about a situation; fill the bill, to 
be adequate; fill up, to fill, or be filled, by 
addition of more; fill up with, to stuff with 
(//(. and/)g.). [O.E./yf/uR—/u//, full.] 

fill, fU, fil, (Shak.) n. a thill or shaft.—^U'-horse, 
p(h)il'-hor8e(5Aak.), a thill-horse. [Seethill (I).] 

fille,/e-y’, (Fr.) girl: daughter; fille de chambre 
(</a sha-br'), a chambermaid; fille de joie izhwd), 
a prostitute; fille d’honneur (do-nerr), a maid of 
honour. 

fillet,/i/'af, R. a narrow piece of wood, metal, etc.: 
a band for the hair: meat or fish boned and 
rolled: a piece of meat without bone, esp. the 
fleshy part of the thigh or the undercut of the 
sirloin: a thick boneless slice of fish: a small 
space or band used along with mouldings(arc/tjr.). 
— v.t. to bind or adorn with a fillet: to make into 
fillets: to bone;—^pr.p. fill'eting; pa.t.nad pa.p. 
fiU'eted.—fillet weld, a weld at the junction of 
two parts at right angles to each other, a fillet of 
welding material being laid down in the angle 
created by the intersection of the surfaces of the 
parts. (Fr. filet, dim. of fil, from L. filum, 
a thread.] 

fiUibeg. See filibeg. 

fillip, fil'lp, v.t. to strike with the fingernail 
released from the ball of the thumb with a sudden 
jerk; to incite, stimulate:— pr.p. fill'iping; pa.t. 
and pa.p. fill'iped.— n. a jerk of the finger from 
the thumb: a stimulus. [A form of flip.] 
iillipeen. U.S. form of philop(o)ena. 
fillister, fil’is-Ur, n. a kind of rabbeting plane. 
[Origin unknown.] 

filly, R. a young mare: a lively, wanton girl. 
[I^m. of foal; prob. from O.N.] 

film, film, n. a thin skin or membrane: a thin 
layer or coatingt a pellicle: a very slender 
thread: a mistiness: a coating of a sensitive 
substance for taking a photograph: a sheet 
or ribbon of celluloid or the like prepared with 
such a coating for ordinary photographs or for 
instantaneous photographs for projection by 
cinematograph: a motion picture, or connected 
series of motion pictures setting forth a story, 
etc.: (in pi.) the cinema.— v.t. to cover with a 
film: to make a motion picture of: to adapt 
and enact for the cinema.— v.i. to become 
covered with a film.— adj- flim'able, suitable for 
making a film of.— ns. film'dom, film'land, the 
cinematic industry.— ad), film'ic, pertaining to 
the cinema.— n. filmi'ness.—. film'ish, savour¬ 
ing of the cinema; film'y, composed of or like a 
film: covered with a film: gauzy: clouded.— 
film colour {psyckol.), a vague textureless area of 
colour, as the sky or that seen with closed eyes, 
as opposed to colour seen on the surface of an 
object; film fan, a devotee of the cinema; 
film'goer; film star, a favourite cinema per- 
former; filmy ferns, a family of ferns with very 
thin leaves, the Hymenophyllaceae.—sheet film, 
film in same sizes as photographic plates and 
superseding plates. [O.E. filmen, conn, with/e//, 
skin.] 

filose. See file (1). 

filoselle, fil-o-sel', n. coarse floss silk. [It. 
filoselto —L.L. fokxellus, cocoon; infl. by It. 
filo, thread.] 

flls,/if 5 , (Fr.) son: (following a name) junior, 
filter, fil'tar, n. an apparatus for purifying a fluid 
of solid matter by pouring it through porous 
material: a device for wholly or partly eliminat¬ 
ing undesirable frequencies from light or elec¬ 
tric currents; at a road junction an auxiliary 
traffic light in the form of a green arrow which 
allows one lane of traffic to move while the 
main stream is held up.— v.t. to pass through a 
filtey: to separate by a filter (esp. with out). — v.t. 
to pass through a niter: to percolate: to pass 
gradually and dispersedly through obstacles: 
to join gradually a stream of traffic: of a lane of 


filte,fiir; ml, Mr (her); mine; mote, fir; mute; mSbn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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traffic, to move in the direction specified by the 
filter: to become known gradually (fig.). — aifi. 
firterable, fll'trable, able to pass through a 
filter (see below): capable of being filtered.— n. 
filt(e)rability.— v.t. and v.j. fil'trate, to filter or 
percolate.—it. a filtered liquid.—it. filtirft'tion, 
act or process of filtering.—firter-bed, a bed of 
sand, gravel, clinker, etc., used for filtering water 
or sewage: fil'ter-papcr, porous paper for use 
in filtering; firter^passer, filterable virus, terms 
used formerly for virus in sense of submicro- 
scopid disease agent; filter-tip. a cigarette with a 
filter at the mouth end. [O.Fr. fi/tre —L.L. 
fUtrum, felt.) 

filth, filth, n. foul matter: anything that defiles, 
physically or morally: obscenity.— adv. filth'ily. 
— n. filth'iness.— a4i. filth'y, foul: unclean: im¬ 
pure. tO.E. fylth—ful, foul.] 
filtre (Fr.). See cafd filtre. 
fimble./im'b/, n. the male plant of hemp, weaker 
and shorter in fibre than carl-hemp. [Du. femel, 
female.] 

fimbria, fim'bri-a, n. a fringing filament.— adj. 
fim'briate, fringed: having a narrow border 
(her.). — v.t. fim'briate, to fringe: to hem.— 
adJ. fim'briatcd.—n. fimbria'tion. [L. fimbriae, 
fibres, fringe.] 

fimicoious, fim-ik'e-hs, ad}, growing on dung. 

[h.fimus, dung, colfre, to inhabit.] 
fin, fin, n. an organ by which an aquatic animal 
steers, balances, or swims: a fixed vertical 
surface on the tail of an aeroplane: a portion of 
a mechanism like a fish’s fin in shape or purpose: 
a thin projecting edge or plate: hand, arm 
(slang). — n. finn'er, finback.— adjs. fin'less; 

finned, having fins; finn'y, finned.—fin'back, 
fin'-whalcj a rorqual.— ad}, fin'-foot'ed, web- 
footed: with fringed toes.—fin'-ray', a horny 
rod supporting a fin.— a4}. fin'-toed', having 
lobate or fringed toes. [O.E. /tnn; L. pinna, a 
feather, a fin.] 

fin,^n, (U.S. slang), n. a five-doliar bill. [Yiddish 
fin/, five.] 
finable. See fine. 

finagle, fi-na'gal, v.t. to wangle: to obtain by 
guile or swindling: to cheat (a person; usu. 
with out of).— Also v.i. [Eng. dial, fainaigue, 
cheat, shirk.] 

final, fi'nl, ad}, last: decisive, conclusive: re¬ 
specting the end or motive: of a judgment ready 
for execution.— n. last of a series (as the letters 
of a word, games in a contest, examinations in a 
curriculum, etc.): in the old church modes, the 
keynote or tonic, the lowest note in the authentic 
modes, a fourth above it in the plagal.—v.r. 
fi'nalisc, -ize, to put the finishing touches to: to 
put an end to completely.— ns. fi'nalism, tele¬ 
ology, interpretation in terms of purpose: belief 
that an end has been reached; fi'nalist, teleolo- 
gist: one who reaches the final stage in a com¬ 
petition: one who believes that finality has been 
reached; finality (-al'i-ti), state of being final: 
completeness or conclusiveness: the principle 
of final cause: that which is final.— adv. finally. 
—final cause (sec cause). [Fr.,—L. findlis — 
finis, an end.] 

finale, fi-na'la, -li, n. the end: the last movement 
in a musical composition: the concluding 
number of an opera or the like. [It. finale, final 
—L. findlis.] 

finance,/(-, fi-nans', n. money affairs or revenue, 
esp. of a ruler or state: public money: the art 
of managing or administering the public money: 

S in pi.) money resources.— v.t. to manage 
inancially: to furnish with money.—v.i. to 
engagp in money business.— ad}, finan'eial (-shel), 
pertaining to finance.—n. finan'cialist, a finan¬ 
cier,—.adv. finan'cially.—n. finan'eier (-si-ar; 
U.S.fin-an-sir’), one skilled in finance; one who 
administers the public revenue.— v.i. and v.f. 


(-5#f') to finance: to swindle. [Ft.finer, 
to settle— 1^. finis, an end.] 
finback. See nn. 

finch, finch, -sh, n. a name applied to many 
passerine birds, esp, to those of the genus 
rringilla or family Fringillidae—bullfinch, 
chaffinch, goldfinch, etc.— ad}, finched, finch- 
backed.— adj. finch'-back^, striped or spotted 
on the back. lO.E.finc; Gtr. fink.] 

find, find, v.t. to come upon or meet with: to 
discover or arrive at: to come to perceive: to 
experience: to supply: to determine' after 
judicial inquiry: to succeed in pettinfe.—v.i. to 
come upon game:— pr.p. find'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. found.—it. an act of finding: something 
found, esp. of value or interest.— ns. fiiid'er, one 
who fnds: a small telescope attached to a larger 
one, or a lens attached to a camera, to facilitate 
the directing of it upon the object required; 
find'ing, act of one who finds: that which is 
found; a judicial verdict: (pi.) the appliances 
which some workmen have to supply, esp. of 
shoemakers—everything save leather: acces¬ 
sories (U.S.). —^find'-faidt (Shak.), one who 
finds fault with another.—^finders keepers (coll.), 
those who find something are entitled to keep it; 
find one in, to supply one with; find one’s account 
in, to find satisfactory profit or advantage in; 
find one's feet, to become able to stand, able to 
cope readily with new conditions; find oneself, 
to feel, as regards health, happiness, etc.: to- 
come to terms with oneself: to discover one’s 
true vocation and interests; find out, to discover, 
to detect. [O.E. findan; Get. finden.] 

fin de sidcle,/e ds sye-kl', (Fr.) the end of the (19th) 
century, or of an era: characteristic of the ideas, 
etc., of that time: decadent, 
findon-haddock. See finnan. 

fine, fin, adj. excellent; beautiful: fair: not 
coarse or heavy: consisting of small particles: 
subtle; thin, slender: sharp: keen; exquisite: 
nice: delicate: sensitive: over-refined: over¬ 
elaborate: pretentious: showy: splendid: 
striking or remarkable; excellent (often ironi¬ 
cally): egregious: pure: refined: containing so 
many parts of pure metal opt of twenty-four (as 
22 carats, or ounces, fine, 22/24 gold or silveH, or 
out of a thousand.— v.t. to make fine: to refine: 
to purify: to change by imperceptible degrees.— 
adj. and adv. at a more acute angle with the line 
of flight of the ball (as, fine leg). — adv. well, 
well enough (coll.): narrowly; with little to 
spare.— ad}, finc'ish (also fin'ish), somewhat 
fine.— adv. fine'ly.— ns. fine'ness, state, fact, or 
degree of being fine: state of subdivision: of 

old or silver, number of parts in a thousand; 
n'er, refiner; fin'ery, splendour: showy 
adornments: a place where anything is fined or 
refined: a furnace for making iron malleable.— 
n.pl. fines, material (ore, coal, etc.) in a fine state 
of division separated out by screening; fin'ing, 
process of defining or purifying: a clarifying 
agent (often in pi.) —fine arts (see under art).— 
v.t. fine'-draw, to draw or sew up so finely that 
no rent is seen: to draw out finely or too finely 
— adj. fine'-drawn.—fine gentleman, lady, an idle 
person, usu. ostentatiously fashionable, some¬ 
times refined; fine metal, comparatively pure 
cuprous sulphide got from coarse metal. — adJs. 
fine'-spoken, using fine phrases; fine'-s|wn, 
finely spun out: over-subtle.—fine writing, 
literary matter or style pretentiously ornate; 
fin'ing-pot, a vessel used in refining. (Fr. fin, 
prob. a back-formation from L. finitus, finished, 
pa.p. otfinire, to finish—/inf.v, an end.] 
fine, fin, n. (obs. except in phrase in fine) end. 
conclusion: a final settlement: a fee paid on 
some particular occasion: a fictitious suit as a 
means of conveying property or barring an 
entail; a composition by money payment: a 
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money penalty.—rJ. tobringtoanen(l(SAaA:.): cise in trifles:' nice: foppi^.—n. finicality 
to impose a fine on: to punish by fine: to state of being finical: something 

pledge or pawn iShak,), — afljs. fln'able, liable to finical.— adv. fin'ically.— ns. fln'icahnss, fin'ick- 
a fine; flne'less (Shak.), endless.—foot of fine ing, fiissiness and fastidiousness.— adfs. fin'kk* 
(see foot). (L./in/s, an end'.] ing, fln'kky, fla'ikbi, particular about trifles, 

fine, /in, n. ordinary French brandy.—^fine [Prob. conn, with fine (1).] 

Ckanpagnc, shS-pany', brandy distilied from fining. See fine (1). 

wine made firom grapes grown in the Champagne finis,/J'n/s, n. the end: conclusion. [L./inis.] 
area of France. (Fr.] finisb,/!n'isfi, v.i. toend: to complete the making 

fmux tfi-ngr', an old form of veneer (n. and v.i.). of: to perfect: to give the last touches to: to 
tamsx,fi-nir‘ (o6s.), v.f. to get goods on credit by compkte the education of, csp. for life in 
fraudulent artifice. {Prob. Du.; cf. finance.] society: to compkte the course of a race: to 
Fine Gael, fi'ne g6l. (lit- United Ireland) the put an end to, to destroy.—Also v.l. —n. that 
moderate party led orig. by W. T. Cosgrave. wbkh finishes or completes: the end of a race, 
fiaeai raapice, fi’nam r»s~pi’si, fl'nem re'spl-kt, hunt, etc.: last touch, elaboration, polish: 
(L.) consider the end. last coat of plaster or paint.— adi- fin'ished. 

fiaea harbes, fin-ierb, (Fr.) (cook.) a mixtui;p of brought to an end or to completion: complete: 
herbs used as a garnish or, chopped, as a consummate: perfect.—n. fin'isher, one who 
seasoning. finishes: one who completes or perfects, esp. 

fi Bsss s ,yf-Bw'. n. subtlety of contrivance: artifice: in crafts.—n., adi. fin'isaing.—^finishing post, the 
an endeavour by a player holding a higher card post marking the end of a race. [Fr. finir, 
to take the trkk with a iower, risking loss.—v.t. jinlssant — h.JTnire, to end.] 
and v.i. to play in finesse.— v.i. to use artifice.— ftsite,/['nfi, adi. having an end or limit: subject 
ns. fiacss'ar; fiaess''iiig. [Fr.] to limitations or conditions—opp. to infinite. — 

ftagaa, yffi>gd/t', n. a small coffee-cup without a odv. fi'nitely.— r.s. fi'aitencss,finitudc (/n'i-iilti). 
handle—used with a zarf.—Also finjan (rJSn% —finite verb, a verb limited by person, number, 
[Egyptian fingan. At. finjdn.] tense, mood, opp. to infinitive, gerund, participle. 

flmgnr,fing’g»r, n. one of the five terminal parts of [L. finitus, pa.p. of finite, to limit.] 

the hand, or of the four other than the thumb: finjan. See fingan. 

anything shaped like a finger: part of a glove fink, fingk, (siang) n. a strike-breaker: an in- 

that covers a firmr: a finger-breadth: touch: former: loosely, an unpleasant person.—Also 

a^ncy (esp. of God): share, interest: (in pi.) v.i. [Origin uncertain.] 

grip, control.— v.t. to handle or perform with finks,/ngkr. Sameasfenks. 

the fingers: to pilfer: to toy or meddle with: to fin mot de I’affaire,/^md </a/a-/er, (Fr.) the bottom 

make or indicate choke of fingers in performing of the matter, the explanation. 

(mas.). — v.t. to use the fingers.— adi. fing'ered, Finn, fin, n. a member of a people dwelling in 
having fingers, or anything like fingers, or indi- Finland and adjacent regions: more generally, 

cation of fingering.— n. fing'ering, act or manner a member of the group of peoples to which the 

of touching with the fingers: the choice of Finns proper belong.— n. Fin'lander, a native 

fingers as in playing a musical instrument: the or citizen of Finland.— adis. Finn'ic, pertaining 

indication thereof.— adi. fing'erless.—n. fing'er- to the Finns or the Finno-Ugrians; Finn'ish, 

ling, a very diminutive being: the parr.—fing'er- pertaining to the Finns, or to Finland, or its 

al'pbabet, a deaf and dumb alphabet: fing'er- language.— n. the Finno-Ugrian language of 

and-toe', a disease of turnips in which the tap- Finland.—Finno-Ugrian, Finno-Ugric(/tn'd- 

root branches: another turnip disease, anbury; u'gri-sn, -oo’gri-sn, -grik), belonging to the 

fing'erboard, the part of a violin, etc., against north-western group of Ural-Altaic languages 

which the strings are stopped by the fingers; and peoples—Finnish, Estonian, Lapp, Chere- 

fing'erbowl, -glass, a bowl for water to cleanse miss, Mordvin, Zyrian, Votyak, etc.—also 

the fingers at table; fing'erf'sj-breadth, the U'gro-Finn'ic. lO.E. finnas, Finns.] 

breadth of a finger, a digit, { of an inch; finnan,/in'an, obs. findram,/n'ram, n. a kind of 
fing'cr(*s)-end'; nng'er-grass, grass of genus smoked haddock, probably named from Findon, 

Digitaria, with fingerlike spikes; fing'erguard, KiAcardineshire, not from the Findhorn river.— 

the quillons of a sword-handle; fin'gerhold, a Also finn'an-, fin'don-hadd'oek. 

grasp by the fingers: something by which the finnesko, finnsko, finsko,//i'(e-)rkd, n.pi. reindeer- 
fingers can hold (also fig.); fin'gerhole, a hok skin boots with the hair on. [Norw. finnsko — 

in a wind instrument clos^ by the finger to Finn, Lapp, ska, shoe.] 

modify the pitch: fing'ermark, a mark, esp. a fiimock, finnack, finnac, fin'sk, n. a young sea- 
soii, made by the finger; fing'email; fing'erpkte, trout. [Gael./on/uig—/onn, white.] 
a plate to protect a door from dirty fingers; lino,/e'nd. n. a dry sherry, 
fing'er-point er, reprover; fing'erpost, a post fiord, fjord, fyoriji), fydr(d), n. a long, narrow, 
with a finger pointing the way; fing'erprint, an rock-bound inlet. [Norw./ford.] 
impression of the ridges of the finger-tip.— v.t. fiorin, fi'a-rin, n. a variety of creeping bent- 
to take the fing^rints of.-^fin'gerprinting; grass (Agrostis alba, var. stolonifera). [Ir. 
fing'erstall, a covering for protecting the finger; fiorlhdn.) 

fing'ertip.—a finger in the pie, a share in the fioritura,^or-i-ioo'ra, n. a florid embellishment: 
doing of anything (often said of vexatious — pi. fioriture, ~rS. [It., flowering—L. fids, 
meddling); cross one's fingers (sec cross); have ftoris.] 

at one's flngeKs’)-eiida, -tips, to be master of a fippence, fip'ans, a shortened form of fivepence. 
subject; have one's fingers all thumbs, to be Apple, fip'l, n. the under-lip (dial.)", an arrange- 
awkward in handling; not to lift a finger, to take ment of a block, and a sharp edge again.st 

no action; point the finger at, to call attention which it directs the wind, in the recorder, etc.— 

to in reproof: put a finger on, to touch; put flpp'k-flute', a flute with a Apple, a recorder or 

one's finger on, to indicate, comprehend and flageolet. [Cf. O.N. fiipl, a horse's lip.] 

express, or recall, precisely. [O.E. finger.] fir, fur, n. the name of several conifers, esp. of the 
Sngarwg, fing'gsr~ing, n. a thkk woollen yarn for genera Abies and Picea, resinous trees, valuable 
stockings. [Perh. Fr. fin grain, fine grain.] for their timber.— adj. firr'y, abounding in firs: 

finial,/f»i'/-p/, n. the bunch of foliage, etc., on the of fir.—^fir'-cone; fir'-tree; flr'-wood. [O.E. 

top of a pinnacle, gable, spire, etc. IL. finis, fyrh; cf. Ger./dhre.] 

end.] fire, fir, n. a once-supposed substance reckoned 

finical, fin'i-kl, ad}, affectedly or excessively pre- one of the four ekments: the heat and light of 

fiSte,/Sr; me, Mr (her); mine; mdte,/Sr; mute; md}in,fiioi; dhen (then) 


burning: a mass of burning matter, as of fuel 
in a grate: flame or incandescence: a conflagra¬ 
tion: firing: fuel: a heating apparatus: heat 
or light due to other causes than burning: 
lightning (poet.): volcanic or |>iutonic heat: 
great heat: the heat of fever or inflammation: 
glowing appearance: a sparkle of light: dis¬ 
charge of fire-arms (also fig.): enthusiasm: 
ardour: passion: spirited vigour or animation. 
— v.t, to ignite: to cause to explode: to expose 
to heat: to bake: to cauterise: to fuel: to 
affect as if by fire: to discharge: to drive out: 
to dismiss (from employment, etc.): to inflame: 
to animate: to rouse to passion of any kind. 
— v.l. to take fire; to shoot with firearms: to 
become inflamed: to break out in anger.— a^fs. 
fired, affected, or having the appearance of 
having been affected, with fire: baked: ig¬ 
nited: kindled; discharged: fire'leas.— ns.tir’er, 
one who fires, in any sense; fir'ing, ignition; 
discharge of guns, etc.: simultaneous ringing 
of a peal of bells; fuelling: firewood: fuel: 
cautery: injury by overheating: subjection to 
heat.—fire'-alarm', apparatus for giving warn¬ 
ing of fire: a warning of fire; firc'-arm, a 
weapon discharged by explosion (usu. in pl.)\ 
flre'-arrow, a dart or arrow carrying a com¬ 
bustible; fire'-back, a red-backed Sumatran 
pheasant: the back wall of a fireplace: an 
ornamental plate of iron so placed; fire'ball, a 
bolide: ball-lightning: an incendiary or illumi¬ 
nating projectile; flre'-balloon', a balloon carry¬ 
ing fire and raised by the heating and rarefaction 
of air: a balloon discharging fireworks in the 
air; fire'-bar, a bar of a fire-grate: a heating 
element in an electric radiator; fire'-bas'ket, a 
portable firegrate; fire'-bird, the Baltimore 
oriole, or other bird of orange and red plumage; 
fire'-blast, a blight of hops, due to a mite, giving 
a scorched appearance; fire-blight, a bacterial 
disease of fruit-trees, giving a scorched appear¬ 
ance; fire'-bote, a tenant’s right to cut wood 
for fuel; fire'box, a chamber for the fire in a 
steam-engine, etc.; fire'brand, a burning piece 
of wood: one who foments strife; fire'brat, 
a small insect found in bakehouses; fire'-break, 
a strip of land cleared to stop the spread of a 
fire; fire'brick, a brick refractory to fire, used 
for furnace-linings, etc.; fire'-brigade', a body 
of firemen; fire'-buck'et, a water bucket for 
putting out fires; fire'bug, an incendiary; fire'- 
clay, a clay poor in lime and iron, suitable for 
making refractory pottery and firebricks; fire'- 
control', a system of controlling the whole gun¬ 
fire of a ship from one centre; fire'-cracker, a 
device for making a noise, a cylinder of paper 
or cardboard containing an explosive and a 
fuse; fire'erest, or fire'-crested wren, a bird close 
akin to the gold crest, a kinglet; fire'damp, a 
combustible gas given off by coal, etc., chiefly 
methane; fire'dog, an andiron; fire'-drake, a 
fire-breathing dragon: a luminous phenomenon: 
a kind of firework; fire'-drill, a primitive instru¬ 
ment fur getting fire by twirling a stick: practice 
in putting out or escaping from fire; fire'-eat'er, 
a juggler who seems to eat fire: a seeker of 
quarrels; fire'-edge (dial.), a cutting edge 
hardened by fire: crispness in a newly baked 
cake: first eagerness; fire'-engine, an engine or 
pump for extinguishing fires; fire'-escape', a 
fixed or movable way of escape from a burning 
building; fire'-extinguisher, a contrivance for 
ejecting chemicals to put out fires.— adJ. fire'- 
eyed (Skak.), having fiery eyes.—flre'-flghter, a 
fireman; fire'-fighting; fire'-flag (Coleridge), 
fire'-flaught (Swinburne), a flash of fire, lightning, 
etc.; fire'float, a boat or raft used in harbours 
for extinguishing fires; fire'fly, an insect, gener¬ 
ally a beetle, that emits light by night; fire'- 
grate, a grating to hold a fire; flre'guard, a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’»~nunl 


protective wire-frame or raiKitg in front of a 
fireplace; ftre'-hook, a hook formerly used to 
tear down burning buildinjn; fire'-hoae, hose 
fer extioguishiim fires; fire^bouae, a house with 
a fireplace, a dwelling house; fire'-inaa'iancc, 
insurance against loss by fire; fire'-irons, fire¬ 
side implements—poker, tongs, shovel^net 
necessarily of iron; firc'light, the liifiit of a 
domestic fire; fire'ligbtcr, a readily inflammable 
material or other means of lighting a fire; fire'- 
lock, a gun discharged by a lock with dint and 
steel; fire'man, one whose function is to assist 
in putting out fires and rescuing those in danger: 
a stoker: a train driver’s assistant (stoker bn 
steam engine): one who attends to conditions 
of safety in a mine: one who explodes charges; 
fire'mark, a metal plate formerly placed by in¬ 
surance companies to mark an insured building; 
fire'-mar'shal (I/.5.), fire'-mas'ter, head of a fire 
brigade.— ad/, firc'-new, new from the fire: 
brand-new.-^re'-office, a fire insurance office; 
fire'-o'pal, a flame-coloured variety of ^al; 
fire'pan, a metal vessel for holding fire; fire'- 
place, the place in a house appropriated to the 
fire, as the opening of a chimney into a room; 
flre'-plough (U.S. -plow; archaeot.), a stick 
rubbed in a wooden groove to make fire; fire'- 
piug, a hydrant for use against fires; fire'-pol'icy, 
a written instrument of insurance against fire; 
fire'pot, an earthen pot fuli of combustibles, 
used as a missile; fire'-power (mil.), the weight 
of missiles that can be fired with effect in a 
given time.— adf. fire'proof, proof against fire: 
incombustible (see curtain).— v.t. to render fire¬ 
proof.—flre'proofing; fira'-raiser, an incen¬ 
diary: fire'-raising, arson.— adis. nre'-resist'ing, 
immune to effects of fire up to a requir^ 
degree; fire-'risk; fire'-robed (Skak.), robed in 
fire.—fire'sereen, a screen for intercepting the 
heat of a fire; fire'ship, a ship carrying com¬ 
bustibles sent among the enemy’s ships; fire'- 
shovel; fire'side, the side of the fireplace: the 
hearth: home.—adJ. domestic: familiar.—fire'- 
step, fir'ing-step, a ledge on which soldiers stand 
to fire over a parapet: a banquette; fire'-stick, 
a primitive implement for getting fire by friction: 
fire'stone, a rock, esp. a sandstone, that stands 
much heat without injury; fire'-tube, a tube 
through which fire passes; fire'-walk, -ing, the 
ceremony of walking barefoot over hot stones, 
ashes, etc.; fire'-widker; fire'-war'den (U.S.), 
an official charged with prevention and extinc¬ 
tion of fires; flre'-watch'er, one who watches 
against fire; fire'-watch'ing; fire'-wa'ter, ardent 
spirits; fire'weed, the rose-bay willow-herb, 
which springs up after forest, etc., fires; fire'- 
wood, wood for fuel; fire'work, a combustible 
or explosive composition used in warfare, or 
a projectile carrying it (obs.) : a contrivance for 
producing sparks, jets, flares, or glowing pic¬ 
torial designs in fire for amusement: (now only 
pi.) a display of these: (pi.) a fiorid technical 
display in music, talk, etc.; fire'wonn, a glow¬ 
worm: a firefly: fire'-wor'^p, worship of fire: 
loosely, homage to fire (as among Parsees) as a 
symbol of deity but not itself a god; fire'- 
wor'shipper; fir'ing line, area or troops within 
range of the enemy for practical purposes; 
fir'ing par'ty, a detachment told off to fire over 
a grave or shoot a condemned prisoner; fir'ing 
pin, a pin that strikes the detonator and explodes 
the cartridge in a rifle; fir'ing point, the tempera¬ 
ture at which an inflammable oil takes fire 
^ontaneously; firing squad, firing party, a 
detachment told off to shoot a condemned 
prisoner.—catch or take fire, to become ignited: 
to become aroused about something; fire and 
brimstone, hell—an exclamation of wrath or ex¬ 
treme irritation; fire and sword, military devasta¬ 
tion; fire away, (Inter}.•, coif.), jjto ahead: begin; 
; for certain sounds in forrign words, see p. viii 
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fin off> to discharge: to ask, utter in 
rapid succession; fire out (Shak.), to expel; fire 
up, to start's fin: to fly into a passion; hang 
m (see bang): on fin, in a state of fiery com¬ 
bustion; phv with fire, to expose oneself to 
unnecessary risk: to tnat H^tly a situation 
which could prove dangerous; St Andiony's, 
St Ebno’a fin (see Saint); set on fin, set fin to, 
to ignite; under fin, exposed to the enemy’s 
fin: ei^scd to criticism. [O.E. fyri Ger. 
Jituer; Gr.p^.l 

firic, f&rk, v.t. to drive: to rouse; to whip or 
beat {Shak.). [O.E. fercian, to conduct.] 
firkin, fir'klH, n. a measure equal to the fourth 
part of a barrel (brewing): 9 gallons (brewing): 
36 lb. of butter. [With dim. suf. -kin, from Old 
Du. vierde, fourth.] 

Mot, fUr'bt, n. an old Scottish dry measure, the 
foiu^ part of a boll. (Earlier ferthelof, cf. 
O.ti.Mrthe hlotr, fourth lot.] 
fim, firm, ad/, fixed; compact: strong: not 
easily moved or disturbed: unshaken: resolute: 
dedded.—Also adv. — v.t. to make firm.— v.i. to 
bmme firm.— adj. firm'less, wavering.— adv. 
flrm'ly.—firm'ness. [O.Fr. j%rme— l^.firmus.\ 
firm, fiirm, n. the title under which a company 
transacts business: a business house or partner¬ 
ship. [It. ftrma, from L. firmuf, see farm.] 
finuunent, f&r'ma-ment, n. the solid sphere in 
which the stars were thought to be fixed: the 
sky.— ad/, fiimament'd (-ment'f). [L. firmS- 
mentian—firmus, firm.] 

finnan,/llrmaR, or/er-mdn', n. a decne< [Pers. 
ferman.] 

WB, fim, or ySrii, n. snow on high glaciers while 
still gnnular. [Ger. firn, of last year; cf. obs. 
Eng./em, former.] 
firring. Same as furring. 

Sat, first, ad/. foTtmmt: befon all others; most 
eminent: chief: referring to the speaker or 
writer (gram.). — n. one who or that which is 
first or of the first class: a place in the first 
class: first gear.— adv. before anything else.— 
H. first'ling, the first produce or offspring, esp. 
of animals.— adv. first'ly, in the first place.— 
first'-aid', treatment of a wounded or sick 
person before the doctor’s arrival.— ad/s. first'- 
Bcgott'en, begotten first: eldest; first'-bom, 
bom first.— n. the first in the order of birth: 
the eldest child.— ad/, first'-class', of the first 
class, rank, or quality.—firat'-day, Sunday; 
first’-fioor' (adl. flrst'-floor; see floor); flrst'- 
foot' (Scot.), the first person to enter a house 
after the beginning of the new year.—v.r. to 
visit as first-foot.— v.i. to go around making 
visits as first-foot.—flrat'-foot'er; first'-fniitfs)', 
the fruits first gathered in a season; first 
products or effects of anything, payment sbch 
as annates to a superior; first gear (see gear). 
— ad/, first'-hand, obtained directly, without an 
Intermediary.— adv. first-hand'.-^rst name, 

Christian name, or name that,comes first in 
full name; first'-nigbt', the first night of a per¬ 
formance; first-night'er, one who habitually 
goes to the theatre on first-nights; first'- 
offend'er, one convicted for the first time.— 
ad/, first'-rate, of highest rate or excellence: 
pre-eminent in quality, size, or estimation.— 
n. a warship so rated.— adv. first-rate', excel¬ 
lently.— at//, fint'-time, immediate.—first water, 
the first or highest quality, purest lustre—-of 
diamonds and pearls.—not to know the first 
thing about, to know nothing about; (the) first 
thing, before doing anything else. [O.E. fyrst, 
super!.; cf.fore, before.) 
firth, firth, n. an arm of the sea, esp. a river- 
mouth.—Also frith. [O.N. fiSrthr', Norw. 

i&!^SeefriA(3). 

fisc, Haktfisk, n. the state treasury; the public 
file, fir; mi, h&r (her),* ndne: mite, 


revenue: one’s purse— tu^. fiac'al, pertaining 
to the public treasury or revenue.—n. a treasurer 
(obs.): a public prosecutor, chief law officer of 
the crown under the Holy Roman Empire (hist.): 
in Scot, an officer who prosecutes in criminal 
cases in local and inferior courts—in full, 
procurator-fiscal. —the fiscal question, free trade 
or protection. [L./tscic.r, a basket, a purse.] 

fisgig. See fizgig. 

fish, fish. If. a vertebrate that lives in water and 
breathes through gills: loosely, any exclusively 
aquatic animal: fish flesh: person;—p/. fish, or 
flu'es.— v.i. to catch or try to catch or obtain 
fish, or anything that may be likened to a fish 
(as seals, sponges, coral, compliments, informa¬ 
tion, husbands: often with for): to serve the 
purpose of fishing.— v.t, to catch and bring out 
of water: to bring up or out from a deep or 
hidden place, obscurity or the like: to elicit 
(with out): to practise the fisher’s craft in: to 
ransack: to hoist the flukes of.— adJ. fish'able. 
— ns. fish'er, one who fishes for sport or gain: 
the pekan or wood-shock (an inappropriate 
name); fish'ery, the business of catching fish: 
a place for catching fish: right of fishing.— ad/. 
fidi'ful, abounding in fish.— v.t. fish'ify (Shak.), 
to turn to fish.—^n.flsh'iness.— ad/, fish'ing, used 
in fishing.— n. the art of practice of catching 
fish.— ad/, flsh'y, consisting of fish: like a fish: 
abounding in fish: dubious, as a story: equi¬ 
vocal, unsafe.—^fish'ball, -cake, a ball of chopped 
fish and mashed potatoes, fried.— ad/, nsh'- 
bell'ied, swelled out downward like the belly of 
a fish.—^fish'-bone; fish'-carv'er, flsh'-slice, fish'- 
trowel, a large flat implement for carving fish 
at table; fish'-creel, an angler’s basket: a fish¬ 
wife’s basket: fish'-day, a day on which fish is 
eaten instead of meat.—^fish'(-dive') (slang), a 
ballerina’s leap on to a partner's outstretched 
arms; fiab'erman, a fisher; fisherman’s luck, 
getting wet and catching no fish; fisherman's 
ring, a signet ring, with the device of St Peter 
fishing, used in signing papal briefs; fish'eye 
(slang), an unfriendly, suspicious stare; fish'eye 
lens (phot.), an ultra-wide-angle lens covering 
up to 180°; fish'-fag, a woman who sells fish; 
fish'-farming, rearing fish in ponds or tanks; 
fisb'-garth, an enclosure on a river for the pre¬ 
serving or taking of fish—also fish'-wcir; fish'- 
glue, glue made from the sounds of fish; fish'- 
god, a deity in form wholly or partly like a fish, 
like the Philistine Dagon; fish'-guano, fish- 
manure.— H.pl. fish'-guts.—fish'-gutter; fish'- 
gtttting; fisn'-hatch'en, a station for artificial 
rearing of fish; fish'-miwk, osprey: fish'-hook, 
a barbed hook for catching fish; fish'ing-frog, 
the angler-fish; fish'ing-rod, a long slender rod 
to which a line is fastened for angling; fish'ing- 
tack'le, tackle—nets, lines, etc.—used in fishing: 
fish'-kett'le, a long oval dish for boiling fish; 
flsh'-ladd'er, fish'-way, an arrangement of steps 
and shelters for enabling a fish to ascend a fall, 
etc.; fish'-louse, a copepod or other crustacean 
parasitic on fishes; fish'-manure', fish used as 
a fertiliser; fish'-meal, dried fish ground to 
meal: (Shak.) a meal of fish; abstemious diet; 

flsh'monger, a dealer in fish_ adj. flah'-nct, 

woven as a fine net.—^fisfa'-oil, oil got from 
fishes and other marine animals; fish'-packing, 
the process of canning fish; fish'-pond, a pond 
in which fish are kept—formerlyalso fish'-stew; 
flsh'-aalaa'man, one who receives consignments 
offish for sale by auction to retail dealers; fish'- 
sance, sauce proper to be eaten with fish; fish'- 
scrap, fish or fish-skins from which oil or glue 
has b^ extracted; fiah'skin, the skin of a fish: 
khtlreosis; firii'-mear, a spear or dart for strik¬ 
ing fish; fish'-stew, fish-pond; fish'-strainer, a 
metal colander for taking fish from a boilbr.— 
ad/. Ash'-tail, shaped like the tail of a fish.— 

,fir: mite; mS9n,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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v.l. to swing the tail an aircraft from side 
to side to reduce speed while gliding downward; 
flali'>torpS'do, a seii'propelUng torpedo; flsh'-wayi 
fish-ladder; fish'-ww, fish-garth; fish'wife,^'- 
wonuui, a woman who carries fish about for sale; 
flsh'yback (.U.S.), transportation of freight con¬ 
tainers and troOers by ship or barge.—a fish out 
of water, a person in an unaccustomed, unsuit¬ 
able situation which makes him ill at ease; 
drlak like a fish, to drink to escess; fish in 
troubled waters, to take advantage of disturbed 
times to further one’s own interests; have other 
fish to fry, to have something else to do or 
attend to; nwke fish of one and flesh (or fowl) 
of anpthw, to make invidious distinctions; 
neither fish nor flesh (nor good red herring), 
or neither fish, Besh, nor fowl, neither one 
thing nor another; trad fish or queer fish, a 
person of odd habits, or of a nature with which 
one is hot in sympathy; pretty kettle of fish 
(see kettle). (O.E.y!sc; Ger.yiscA; O.N.yiikr; 
L. plsclsi Gael. tasg.J 

Stb,/ish, n. a piece of wood placed alongside an¬ 
other to strengthen it (mmf.): a counter for 
games.—v.r. to strengthen with a fish or fish¬ 
plate.—fish'-ioiiit, a joining by fish-plates; fish'- 
plate, an iron plate used in pairs to join railway 
rails. [Prob. et.fiche, peg, mark.] 
flshgig. See fisgig. 

fisk, fisk, iobs.) v.i. to frisk, to gad. (Prob. a 
freq. of OM. fysan, to hurry, or of JysUm, to 
feeze.] 

flsnomie,yfz'ii(7-mi, n, Shak. for physiognomy, 
fissile,-i7, aM. readily split.— ns. fissility (-//'), 
cleavableness; fission Ohh’sn), a cleaving: re¬ 
production by dividii^: the splitting of the 
nucleus of an atom into two roughly equal 
parts accompanied by great release of energy. 
—<idjs. fiss'ionable, capable of nuclear fission; 
fiss'ive.— n. fissure (fyh’sr), act of cleaning: 
a narrow opening—chasm, cleft, groove: a 
sulcus, esp. one of the furrows on the surface, of 
the brain, as the longitudinal fissure separating 
the hemispheres.— a4i. flss'ured, cleft, divided.— 
od/r. fissicos'tate (L. costa, rib), with divided 
ribs; fissiling'ual (L. lingua, tongue), with 
cloven tongue.— ns. nssip'arism (L. partre, bring 
forth), fissipar'ity.— atfi- fissip'arous, rraroduc- 
ing by fission.—aflv. fisaip'arously.— atff . flss'ipM, 
fiss’ipMe (L. pis, pedis, foot), with digits sepa¬ 
rate.—n. an animal with digits separate.— ad}s. 
fissiroa'tral (L. rdstrum, beak), with deep-cleft 
or gaping beak.—^fisshm bomb, a bomb deriving 
its energy from atomic fission; fission fungus, a 
bacterium: fisaien spectrum, the wide range of 
elements and isotopes formed in fission. (L. 
ftndire, fissum, to cleave.] 
fissle, fis’l, (Scot.) 'v.l. to rustle. (Imitative.] 
fiosurc, fissured. See fissile, 
fiat, /ist. It. the closed or clenched hand: hand¬ 
writing (coll.). —v.r. to strike or grip with the 
fist.— It. fistiana (-d'na, -d'lu; facet.), anecdotes 
about boxing and boxers.—-ai^r. fist'ic, -al 
(facet.), pugilistic.—n. fist'ful, a handful.—a<0. 
flat 'y.-^sti'cuff, a blow with the fist: (pi.) 
boxing: (pi.) a fight with fists; fiat'-iaw, the law 
of brute force. [O.E./psr; Ger./ai»r.] 
fistula, fist'u-l», H. a narrow passage or duct: 
an artificially-made opening (med.): a long 
nanow pipe-iikc ulcer (path.)-, a tube through 
which file wine of the eucharist was once 
sucked from the chalice—also calamus. — a^s. 
flst'Uar, flst'Qlose, fiat'Uoua. [L. fistula, a pipe.] 
fit, fit, adj. suitable: in suitable condition: ta 
suitable ability: convenient: befitting: well 
trained and ready: in good condition.—it. suc¬ 
cess unfitting: adjustment and correspondence 
in shape and size: a thing (esp. a garment) that 
fits. — V./. to make suiuble or able: to alter or 
make so as to be in adjustment: to adjust: to 


piece together: to be suhabte or becoming for 
to be of such size and shape as to adjust closdly 
to: to be in agreement or correspondence with: 
to furnish, supply: to drive by fits (Sh<Uc.).—v.l. 
to be suitable or becoming: to go into place 
with accurate adjustment to space: to be of 
such size and shape as to be able to do so:— 
pr.p. fitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. fitt'ad.— adr. flt'ly 
(comp, fit'lier; «merf. fit'liest).—fls.fit'ment, due 
(Shak.): something fitted to an end (SAi^.): an 
article of furniture or equipment: a fitting; 
fit'neas: fltt'er, he who, or that which fits pr 
makes fit: one who fits on clothes: one who 
assembles the parts of a machine, etc.—odf. 
fitt'ing, fit: appropriate.— n. anything used in 
fitting up, esp. m pi., equipment aocessories: a 
fixture: the work of a fitter.— adv. fitt'ini^.— 
flt'-out, outfit; fitt'ing-ottt, a supply of tlungs 
fit and necessary: fitt'ing-nop, a shop in which 

! )ieces of machinery are fitted together; fit'-op, 
theat.) temporary, improvised stage and pro¬ 
perties.—^fit OB, to try on: to try on a garment 
upon; fit out, to furnish, equip: fit up, to provide 
with fittings. [Origin obscure.] 
fit, fit, n. a crisis (o6s.): the approach of death 
(Spens.): a painful experience (Spetis.): an 
attack of illness, esp. epilepsy: a convulsion or 

g aroxysm: an access, temporary attack, or out- 
urst of anything, as lau^ter: a sadden efifort 
or motion: a mood or passing humour.—v.r. 
(Shak.), to wrench, cause to start, as by a fit. 
— adJ. fit'fnl, marked by sudden impulses: 
capriciously intermittent; spasmodic.— adv. Bt'- 
fufly.—fl. fit'fnineas.—fit td the face, a grimace; 
fits and starts, spasmodic and irregular bursts 
of activity; throw a fit (see under fit). [O.E.y!rr, 
a Struve.] 

fit. fit, (arch.) n. a song: a division of a poeifikji 
canto: a strain.—^Also fitt, fitte, fytte. [QJB. 
ill, a song.] 

toh, fich, R. vetch: in Isa. xxviii. 25, black 
cummin (NIgella sativa): in Ezek. iv. 9, spelt, 
[vetch.] 

fitch, fich, n. a polecat: polecat fhr: a paint¬ 
brush of polecat-hair: a small hog’s-iiair brush. 
— ns. fitch'et, fitchew (fich'dS), the polecat or its 
fur. [M.Du. visse and O.Fr. fissel, fissau, from 
the root of Du. visse, nasty.] 
fitchd, fitchde, fich'a, (her.) a^. cut to a point.— 
Also fitch'y. [Pr. fichi, pa.p. of ficher, to fix.] 
fitz, fits, pfx. son of: used in England, esp. of 
the illegitimate sons of kings and pnnccs, as 
Fttsclarence, etc. [A.Fr. fiz (Fr. fils)—JL. 
filius.l 

flve,/iv, adf. and n. four and one.— n. a group 
of five: a score of five points, strokes, etc.: a 
card with five pips: an article of the size so 
numbered: the flflh hour after midnij^t or 
midday.— adi- and adv. five'fdid. in five divisions: 
five times as much: folded in five thicknesses. 
— R. fiver (adl.), a five-pound note.—^Five 
Articles, Five Points, statements of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Arminians and Calvinists respec¬ 
tively—the former promulgated in 1610, the 
latter sustained by the Synod of Dort in 1619 
(see Calvinisni); five'-a-side, a form of associ¬ 
ation football played by five men on each side, 
instead of eleven.—Also adl. — adj. five'-hnr, 
having five bars.—five-day week, a week, five 
days of which are working days; five'finger^), 
a name for various plants' (cinquefoil, oxlip, 
etc.): a starfish.— ad), five'-finger, for five 
fing^, as a piano exercise.—^Fivc Nations, a 
confedimuv of five northern Iroquoian Indian 
tribes.— add. flvc'-patted, in five parts: divided 
into five nearly to the base.—five'pencc.—odi. 
fivo'penny.—n. five'pins, a game with five ‘pins’, 
resembling ninepins and tenpins.— a^. five'pin, 
as in fivwn bowling alley.—a<ff. five'-sipiare 
(B.), regularly pentagonal.—bunch of fives, the 
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fist. iOM.fifi Oet.fiinf-, GoOi 
L-gulHgue; Or. pente, pempei S^ns. pafica.] 
ftm,/fvz,iShak.)n. SameasTivM. 
flvM, fivz, n pt. a ball game played with the 
(gloved) hand (or a bat) in a walled court. 
(Origin obscure.] ^ 

tbtifiks, v.t. to make firm or fast: to establish: 
to drive in: to settle: to make or kwp per¬ 
manent, solid, rigid, st«idy, or motionless: to 
fasten or attach: to put to rights, mend: to 
arrange, attend to (a mattCT; sometimes by 


(Mo/.).— €u0‘ flabdi'ate, fan-shaped.— n. flabelia- 
ttaa {Jlia>-»-a'sh»n\ the action of fanning.—a<(/. 
Ilabeiriform. [L., afan.} 
tkneai, ftak'std, a^. limp: flabby: lax: easily 
yielding to pressure: soft and weak: clammy. 
— adv. flac'cidiy.—nr. flac’cidness, flaccid ity. 
[L. ftaccidus—ftaecus, flabby.] 
flacker, flak'zr, (4/a/.) v.i. to flap, flutter. [Cf. 
O.E.>facor, fluttering.] _ „ 

flacket, ftak'ii, n. a flask, bottle. [O.Fr. flaspuet.] 
OrntMa, flak-S'. n. a scent-bottle, etc. [Fr.] 


means of tridtery): to prepare: to prevent from Unit, ftaf, {Scot.) vd. to flap: * 

causing further trouble (s/ai«): to get even with flutter of the wmgs: a puff.—r./. flafler, to 


{slang): to chastise (slang). — v.l. to settle or 
remain permanently: to become firm, stable or 
permanent.— n. a difficulty (coll.): a dilemma 
(coll.): the position of an aircraft as calculated 
from instrument readings: a shot of heroin or 
other drug (slang). — a^. flx'able, capable of 
being fixed.—v.l. flx'dte, to fix. make suble: 
to direct (the eyes) upon an object; to arrert the 
emotional development of (psych.). — ns. fixi'- 
tioa, act of fixing, or state of being fixed: steadi¬ 
ness, firmness; state in which a body does not 
evaporate: conversion of atmospheric nitrogen 
into a combined form: emotional_ arrest of 
personality, instinctive forces maintaining their 
earlier clMnnels of gratification: loosely, an 
abnormal attachment, or an obsession; fix d- 
tive, a fixing agent; flx'ature, a gummy prepara¬ 
tion for fixing the hair.— adj. fixed, settled: not 
apt to evaporate: steadily directed: fast, lasting, 
permanent: substantively for fixed stars (Par. 
Lost III, Ail).—adv. fix'edly.—lu. fix'edness; 
flx'cr; fix'ing, act or process of making fixed: 
arrangement: (in pi.) adjuncts, trimmings: 
equipment; fix'ity, fixedness.— adi- fix'ive-— ns. 
fix'tnre, fixing: a movable that has become 
fastened to land or to a house: a fixed article 
of furniture: a thing or person permanently 
establi^ed in a place: a fixed or appointed 
time or event, as a horse-race; fix'ure (Shak.), 
stability, position, firmness.—^fixed air, the name 
given by Dr Joseph Black in 1756 to what in 
1784 was named by Lavoisier carbonic acid; 
fixed capital (see capital); fixed od&, a betting 
method whereby a stated amount per unit 
stake is offered for a cerUin result or combina¬ 
tion of results; fixed oils, those which, on the 
application of heat, do not volatiliM without 
decomposition; fix^ etara, stars wl^h appear 
always to occupy the same position in the 
heavens—opp. to planets. —^flx on, to single out, 
decide for; nx up, to arrange or make arrange¬ 
ments for: to settle: to put to rights, attend to. 
[L. figire, fixus, to fix, prob. through L.L. 
fixire.] 

flxgig, i^g,fiz'gli, n. a gmiy girl: a firework of 
damp powder: a gimcrack: a crotchet: a 
hgrpoon (also fish'gig). [gig.] 
fisz, fix, fiz, v.i. to make a hisiing or sputtering 
sound:— pr.p. flzz'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. fizzed.— 
n. a sputtering sound: a frothy drink, esp. 
champagne.—a. fizz'er, that which fizzes: any¬ 
thing excellent (coH.): a very fast ball.—«. and 
adj. fizz'ing.— v.i. fizz'ie, to hiss or sputter: to 
go out with a sputtering sound (often with out): 
to come to nothing, be a fiasco: to fail.— n. an 
abortive effort.— adj, fizz'y. [Formed from the 
sound.] 

fizzen. See foison. 
fjord. Same as fiord. 

flabbergast, flab'sr-gSst, (coll.) v.t. to stun, con¬ 
found. (Prob. conn, with flabby and gast, to 
astonish.] 

flabby./fob'/, adj. soft, yielding; hanging loose.— 
n. flabb'inese. [flap.] , , 

flab^um, flsdtel'sm, a. a fan, anciently used to 
orive away flies from the chalice during the 
celdiration of the eucharist: a fan-like structure 


flutter. [Imit.] 
flag,i7ag. V./. to droop: to Am feebly: to grow 
languid or spiritless:— pr.p. fiagg'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. flagged.— n. flagg’inesa.— adj. flagg y, limp, 
drooping: flabby. (F^rh. O.Fr.Jfac— L.JIaccus; 
prob. influenced by imit. forms as flap.] 
flag, flag, n. an iris: reed-grass (B.);—«• Aw •- 
ness.—o<C/. flsgg'y> abounding in flags.—^flag - 
basket, a reed basket for tools; flag'-worm, a 
worm or grub bred among flags or reeds. [Ety. 
obscure; cf. Du.yfag.] 

flag, flag, n. a piece usually of bunting with a 
design, used as an emblem for military or 
naval purposes, signalling, decoratjon; displaj^ 
propaganda, etc.: a conspicuous sign to mark 
a position, e.g. of a golf-hole, or convey informa¬ 
tion, as that a taxi is disengaged: flagship: a 
bushy tail.— v.l. to decorate with flags: to in¬ 
form by flag-signals.— adj. flagg'y. like a banner ; 
spreading.-^ag'-cap'tain, the captain of a flag¬ 
ship; flag'-day, a day on which collectors levy 
contributions to a fund in exchange for small 
flags as badges to secure immunity for the rest 
of the day: in U.S. the 14th of June, annivereaiy 
of the adoption of the Stars and Stripes; flag - 
lieutenant', an officer in a flagship, corresTOnd- 
inj to an aide-de-camp in the army; flag - 
ofl^icer, a naval officer privileged to carry a 
flag drooting his rank—admiral, vice-admirpl, 
rear-admiral, or commodore; flagship, the ship 
carrying an admiral and flying his flag; fl^ - 
pole, flag'staff, flag'stick, pole, etc., for display¬ 
ing a flag; flag'-waggiag, signalling by flag: 
aggressive patriotism or imperialism (also flag - 
waving).—flag down, to sigi^pl (e.g. a car> to 
stop; flag of convenience, a foreign flag under 
which a shipping company registers iu tonnage 
to avoid taxation or other burdens at home; 
flag of distress, a flag displayed as a signal of 
distress—^usually upside down or at half-mast; 
flag of truce, a white flag displayed during war 
when some pacific communication is desired; 
black, white, yellow flag (see black, red, 
white, yellow); dip the flag, to lower the flag 
and then hoist It—^ token of respect; show 
the flag, to put in an appMrance, or otherwise 
ensure that one, or the nation, firm, etc., one re¬ 
presents, is not overlooked; strike, or lower the 
flag, to pull it down as a token of relinquish¬ 
ment of command, respect, submission, or 
surrender. [Origin unknown; cf. Dan. flag: 
Du. vlag, Ger. flagge.) 

flag, flag, n. a stone that separates in slabs: a 
flat paving stone.— v.t. to pave with flagstones. 
— n. fiagg'ing, flagstones: a pavement thereof. 
— adj. flagg'y.—^flag'stone. (O.N./foga, a slab.] 
flagellum, Jb-je/'am, n. a scourge: a long runner 
(hot.): a long eilium or whip-like appendage 
(biol.):—pl. flagell'a.—w.p/. Flagellata (Jfqf-a- 
/d'/a), unicellular organisms with flagella.—v.r. 
flag'ellate, to scourge.—mf/. having a flagellum 
or flagella.—a<(/s. flag'ellated; flag'ellaat, scourg¬ 
ing.— n. one who scourges, esp. himself in 
reugious discipline.—m. flag'eliantism; flagdlb'- 
tion, flag'elUtor.—a((/s. flag'ellatm; tegellif • 
erous; flagell'ifonn. [L. flagellum, dim. of 
flagrum, a whip.] 
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flageolet, flaj-S-kt', ftaj\ n. a small Apple flute. 
[Fr., dim. of O.Jrt. flageoKflaJol, a pipe; not L. 
flauta, flute.] 

flageolet, n. a variety of kidney bean. 

ICorr.'of Ft..fageoki; L.faseolus.] 
flagitate,^(</7<rdt, v.t. to entreat, importune.—n., 
flagit&'tion. IL.ftagUare.Stum.] 
nagitiout, adj. grossly wicked: guilty of 

enormous crimes.— adv. flagi'tiously.— n. flagi'- 
tiousness. [L. fiSgilldsus—flagitlum, a disgrace¬ 
ful act—flagrare, to bum.] 
flagon, flag’an, n. a large, esp. wide, bottle; a 
liquor-jug. [Fr. flacon—fiascon —L.L. fiasco, 
•Snis; see flask.] 

flagrant, yia'grant, adl- burning or raging {arch.): 
notorious: outrageous, conspicuous.— ns. 

fli'grance, fla'grancy.—aifv. fl&'grantly. [L. 
fiagrans, -antis, pr.p. offiagrare, to burn.] 
flagrante bello, fia-gran'te held, fia-gran'te, (L.) 
while war is raging; flagrante delicto, dl-lik’to, 
dH-lik'to, in the very act (lit. ‘while the crime is 
blazing’). 

flail, fial, n. an implement for threshing corn, 
consisting of a wooden bar (the swingle) hinged 
or tied to a handle: a mediaeval weapon with 
spiked iron swingle.— v.t. to strike with, or as if 
with, a flail.—Also v.l. [O.E. fiigel, influenced 
by O.Ft.fiaiel, prob. from h.fiageilum, a scourge.] 
flair, fiar, n. intuitive discernment: faculty for 
nosing out: popularly and loosely, a natural 
aptitude. [Fr., scent.] 

flak, fiak, (mil. slang) n. anti-aircraft protection, 
missiles, or fragments. [Initials of Cer.fiieger- 
(oT fiug-)abwehrkanone, anti-aircraft cannon.] 
flake, jfidk, n. a small flat scale or layer: a very 
small loose mass, as of snow: a spark or 
detached flame: a flash (Spens.). — v.t. to form 
into flakes.— v.l. to come off in flakes.—n. 
flak'iness.— adJ. flak'y.—flake'-white, the purest 
white-lead for painting, made in the form of 
scales or plates.—flake out, to collapse from 
weariness or illness. [Perh. conn, with O.N. 
flake, flock of wool; O.H.C. floccho.] 
flake, fldk, n. a movable hurdle for fencing: a 
stage hung over a ship’s side for caulking, etc. 
(naut.): a frame or rack. [Cf. O.N./Ioke; Du. 
vlaak.] 

flam, flam, n. a whim (arch.): an idle fancy 
(mch.): a falsehood.— v.t. to deceive. [Perh. 
flim-flam or flamfew.] 
flam, flamm. Same as flawn. 
tiamhi, flam’ba, fl3-b&, adj. of a Chinese ceramic 
glaze, dense and iridescent with streaky 
colour effect (usu. red and blue) produced by 
irregular application or uneven firing: decorated 
with such a glaze: (also flambied,/Idm-bdd) in 
cookery, prepared or served with a dressing 
of flaming liquor, usu. brandy. [Fr., pa.p. of 
flamber, to flamt, singe.] 

narahexa, flam'bd, n. a flaming torch:—p/. Ham'- 
beaux, -box. [Fr.,—O.Fr. flambe —L. flamma.] 
flamboyant, flam-boi'ant, adJ. late French Gothic 
(tSth-16thcent.) with flame-like tracery (archit.): 
of wavy form: gorgeously coloured: (of person, 
style, action, etc.) ostentatious, colourful.— n. 
(also flamboy'antc) a tropical tree of the Caesal- 
pinia family (Poinciana regia) with flame- 
coloured flowers.— Its. flamboy'ance, flamboy'- 
ancy.— adv. flamboy'antly.—flamboy'ant(e)-tree. 
[Fr., pr.p. offlamboyer, to blaze.] 
flame, jfdm, n. a gaseous matter undergoing com¬ 
bustion: the gleam or blaze of a lire: rage; 
ardour of temper: vigour of thought: warmth 
of affection: love or its object.— v.i. to burn as 
flame: to break out in passion.— v.t. to set 
aflame.—< 741 . flamed (Spens.), inflamed.— 
flame'less.—it. flame'let, a small flame.— adj. 
flam'ing, brilliantly red: gaudy; violent; 
furious: flagrant.— adv. flam'ingly.— n. flam- 
mabil'ity.— a^s. flamm'able, inflammable; 


flammK'erous, producing flame; flam'y, per¬ 
taining to, or like, flame.— at^. flame'-c^urt^ 
(Shak.), of the colour of flame, bright nddish- 
yellow.—flame'-ieaf, Poinciana; flaim'-thrower, 
an apparatus for throwiim jets of flame in war¬ 
fare. lO.Fr. flambe — L.flamma.J 
Bamen,fl3'man, n. in ancient Rome a priest of one 
particular god.— adj. flamin'ical. [L. fldmen, 
•mis.] 

flamenco, fld-meng'kd, n. a type of gypsy song or 
dance from Andalusia. [Sp., ‘Flemish’, fla¬ 
mingo, gypsy.] 

flamfew, flam'fH, n. a fantastic trifle. [Fr. fan- 
fclue.I 

Flamingant, flii-mi-gd, n. one who favours the 
Flemish language or Flemish nationalism. [Fr.] 
flamingo, fla-ming'gd, n. a tropical or subtropical 
bird of a pink or bright-red colour, wiUi long 
legs and neck:— pi. flaming'o(c)8. [Sp. flamengo 
(now flamenco).] 

flammability, flammable. See flame, 
flammenwerfer, fidm'an-ver-fer, (Ger.) a flame¬ 
thrower. 

flaromiferous. See flame, 
flammule, flam’01, n. a little flame, as in a picture 
of a Japanese god.— adj. flamm'ulftted, ruddy.— 
n. flammiil&'tion, flamelike marking. [L. flam- 
mala, dim. of ^amma, flame.] 
flan, JfoR, R. a flat open tart. [See flawn.] 
flanch, fianch, -sh, n. a flange: an ordinary 
formed on each side of a shield by the segment 
of a circle (her,).—adj. flanched, charged with a 
pair of flanches. [Prob. related to flank.] 
flanch, fianch, -sh, v.i. to widen, esp. outwards or 
upwards: to flare. [Ety. obscure.] 
flanconade, flang-ka-nad', (fencing) n. a thrust in 
the flank or side. [Fr., from flanc, the side.] 
flftneur, fld-ncer', n. one who saunters about, a 
stroller.— n. fldnerie (flan-re), idling. (Fr. 
fldner, to lounge.] 

flange, Jfait/. n. a projecting or raised edge or flank, 
as of a wheel or of a raH.— v.i. to widen out.— 
v.t. to put a flange on.— adj. flanged. (Perh. 
conn, with flank.] 

flank, flangk, n. the side of an animal from the 
ribs to the thigh: the side or wing of anything, 
esp. of an army or fleet: a body of soldiers on 
the right or left extremity.— v.t. to be on, pass 
round, attack, threaten, or protect the flank of. 
— n. flank'er, a fortification that commands the 
flank of an assailing force.— v.t. (obs.), to defend 
by flankers: to attack sideways. [Fr. flanc.] 
flannel, flan'al, n. a soft woollen cloth of loose 
texture for an undergarment, etc.: the ^rment 
itself: a piece of flannel or other material used 
to wash or rub something: flattery, soft-soap: 
(pi.) trousers worn as sportswear or casual wear. 
— v.t. to wrap in or rub with flannel: to flatter, 
to soft-soap.—n. flannelette', a cotton imitation 
of flannel.— adjs. flann'elled; flann'elly.— n. 

flann'en (obs. A dial), flannel.—flann'elgraph, a 
board covered with flannel or felt, and letters, 
pictures, etc., backed with material which will 
stick when pressed against the board. [Poss. 
O.Fr. flaine, blanket, or Welsh gwianen — gwlan, 
wool.] 

flap, flap, n. the blow or motion of a broad loose 
object; anything broad and flexible hanging 
loose, as material covering an opening: skin or 
flesh detached from the underlying part for 
covering and growing over the end of an ampu¬ 
tated limb: a fluster, a panic (co//.): any surface 
attached to the wing of an aircraft which can be 
adjusted in flight to alter the lift as a whole.— 
v.t. to beat or move with a flap: to fluster.— v.i. 
to move, as wings: to hang like a flap: to get 
into a panic or fluster:—pr.p. flapp'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. flapped.— ns. flapp'er, one who or 
that which flaps:, a flipper; young wild duck or 
partridge: a girl nearing womanhood (slang): a 
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flighty young girl (r/ong); flapp'erhood.— eifjs. 
ffaipa'wMh: ftiw'ixgt moving with or like a flap: 
not subject to Jockey Club or National Hunt 
Committee regulations {racing): not registered 
under the National Greyhound Racing Club 
(greyhound racing). —^llap'doodle, the food of 
fools: gross flattery, etc.: nonsense; flap'* 
dragon, a game in wiuch small edibles, as raisins, 
are snatched from burning brandy, and swal¬ 
lowed.— aty. flra'-eated (SAoft.).—-nap'jack, a 
kind of broad, flat pancake (Shak.): an apple- 
puff {dial.): a biscuit made with rolled oats and 
syrup: a flat face-powder compact.—mtf. flap*- 
meuthed. [Prob. imit.] 

flare, jUr, v./. to spread: to wave: to widen out 
bell-wise; to bum with a glaring, unsteady 
light: ^tter, flash: blaze up, lit. or in anger 
(with im: diwlay glaringly.—n. a widening out, 
as in the bell of k horn, a bowl, a skirt: an 
unsteady glare: an unduded flame: a suddm 
bkue: a torch: g simlling light.-^o4i. flir'ing. 
— adv. li'rii^jr.—tt'ry.—Aue'-ap: Jii^- 
palh, a path Gt up to enable an aircraft to land 
or take off when natural visibility is insufficient. 
(Foss. conn, with Norw./forw, to blase.] 
flaear. irregular sneaky lenticular 

structure developed in meumoiphic rocks. 
lOer., streak.] 

flm, flash, m. a> momentary gleam of light: a 
sudden burst, as of merriment: a moment, an 
instant: a sudden rush of water: a board for 
deepening or directing a stream of water: a 
bri^t garter or ritwn worn witti knicker¬ 
bockers or kihj a small portion showing below 
the knee: a distinctive nurk on a uniform: 
thieves* slang: a brief news dispatch by tele¬ 
graph: in a mm, a scene shown momentarily by 
way of explanation or comment, especially 
(fla^back) a scene of the past: vulmr ostenta¬ 
tion (cott.): a thin piece of metal at the sides of a 
forging, or a similar extrusion in other materials: 
excess material forced out of a mould.— adj- 
showy: vulgar: pertaining to the criminal class 
and its speech: fashionable (arch.). — v.l. to 
break forth, as a sudden light {lit. and fig.): to 
give forth flashes of light: to sparkle bnliiantly: 
to blaze out: to break out into intellectual 
brilliancy: to burst out into violence: to move 
lifceaflash.—v.f. to cause to flash: toexpand, as 
blown glau, into a disk: to send by some 
startling or sodden means.— n. flaid'er, one who 
flashes: a device for turning off and on lights 
in an advertising display.-^v. flath'ily.—nr. 
fladU^naas; fliidi'iag, the act of blazing: a 
sodden burst, as of water: (a method of pro- 
daeingj irreiular colouring of bricks (by 
perioakally stopping air supply to burning (hem, 
or other means): a strip put over a junction 
to make it watertight.--odf. emitting flashes: 
toaikUng.—flMo'y, dazzlitm for a moment: 
snowy but empty: vapid (Af//r.): gaudy: 
tawd^.—flato'-beard, one of a set of boards set 
up at the sides of a water-channel to deepen it; 
fliwh'-lMdb, an oxygen-filled electric bulb in 
which alufflinluffl or other foil or filament may 
be fired to provide a brilliant flash; flash'-gun, 
device hoMmg and firing a flash-bulb; flash'- 
ho use , a brothel; flaah'U^t, a lii^t that flashes 
periodically: a sudden light used to take 
photographs: an electric torch; flash'-point, 
the temperature at which a liquid gives off 
enou^ inflammable vapour to flash when a light 
is applied to it: a point in the development of a 
tense situation when violent action takes place.— 
flash in the pan (see pan); news'-flath, brief 
preliminary dispatch about news just becoming 
known. {Prob. imit.; cf. Sw. dial, flasa, to 
blazel 

flaric./Msk, n. a narrow-necked vessel for holding 
liquids: a bottle: a pocket-bottle: a horn or 


metal vessel for carrying powder.— m. Ilask'et, a 
vessel in which vkiods ate served: a bairitet 
OSpens.). lO.E.flasce; Qet.fiasche; prob. from 
LX.fiased —L. vascahan, a flask.] 

Bat, fiat, ttdj. smooth: level: wanting ppints of 
prominence or interest: monotonous: uniform: 

■ vapid, iu> longer brisk or raaikling: defeated: 
failing of effect: dejected: downright, out-and- 
out, sheer: (of feet) having Httle or no arch: 
relatively low Omis.): beloer the right pitch 
(mttf.l: having flats m the key-signature (mas.): 
voiced (phoa.). —n. a level part: a plain: a tract 
covered by shallow water: something broad; a 
story or floor of a house, asp. one, or part of one, 
used as a separate letidmcc: the floor of a 
particular compaitsSeBt (amir.): a Am piece m 



to me stage: 
t a diaraetw (g) 
Onto.): a note ip 
pn a piano; « 

m'M 

into flats.* 
tothegroundi to 
I PM»me flat.-HU. 


■3 

s.-rfl. 


sceneiy slid or'lowwed 
Insipia passage: g 
that Umen a note | 
lowered (mus,): 
punctured tyre.— 
evenfy: too low in | 
ezacwfuaediagie 

flatt'au,tomakent; go! . 
knockout: to afnawr—v.L .. ,_ . . 

u$fie liatc HBt iOiMVMt Hit. ■ H i iy. or Affe 
flat'ways, flat'wise, wHh or m the flat side.— 
flat'boat, large flat-bottomed boat for floating 
goodi downstream: wt'-cap. low-crowned Mp 
worn by London dkizens tn Ihth and 17th 
centwies: London citben or apprentice; Art'- 
fleh, marine fish that habitually lies on one side, 
with unsymmetrical Ait body—flounder, turbot.» 
etc.; flet'-foot, condition in which eieh of inshm 
is flattened: oolicemao {stang).--adl. flat'- 
footed, hiving flat feet: rewlute {U.S.): pon¬ 
derous: unimeginetive: uninspired.—flet'- 

foo ted ai si .—rad- Art'heed, hiving an artificially 
flattened head, as aome American Indians.— 
Also If.—(as U.S. slang) siibpleton.—flat'ireu, 
an iron for smoothing ciom; (lat'-race, a race 
over open or dear ground; let rate, e fised 
unifonn rate; flat spia, rotation ahont • 
horizontal axis: oonflisad escHement; flat tyvs 
((/.S.), a daH end splrMaas penon; flat*-wonn«g 
tapeworm or other moahar of the Ptatybel- 
minthes.—flgttan aatt to briAf in aeroplane lato 
a horizpntal poaltloai ^flatf eft, at full spaed: 
using avety efrort: Ato'aflgt. I tall you plainly} 
Aa 1 m, the bona flf t- raaw g aaason. t0.n. 

JIatr, flat.] 

Bsdsat, flaf ar, f.t. to-treat with insincere praise 

S nd servile attentioas: to f^ease with false 
opes or undue praise: tobve^raise; to repre¬ 
sent over-Avounhly: to coax: to please with 
belief: to gratify.—n. flett'erir.— adl- flatt'eriag. 
— adr. flatt'eriaW'— flatt'ety, exaggerated Or 
insincere praise. [Conn, with O.Fr. fialer (Fr. 
/latter); (Jmc.; cf. O.fl. fiathra.J 
fletHe,/id'r#z,A.apulfofwmd: ablest: abreath: 
gas generated in the stomadi or intestines.—nr. 
Artulsace (fiat'iHfns), flat'fileecy, distension of 
stomach or bowels by g:^ formed during 
digestion: windiness emminest of utterance.— 
0 ^ flat'fileirt.—odv. flirt'IBen^.—odi- ilat'leish 
IL. fiatus, ’tls, a biowing-VWry, to blow.] 
Bm^fidt, {Scot.fidhhtJ, a. a flight, a flapping.— 
K. flaagh'ter, a fluttering motion.— v.l. to flutter, 
flidker. [Related to flight.] 
llaaght,^dr {Scot, fidhht), n. a flake: e hide: a 
gust: a flash: a spark: a turf.—v.r. to para, 
skin, card.— v.i. flaugh'ter, to cut turfs, etc.—a. a 
paring of turf. [Cf. flake (I), flaw (1), flay.] 

See flswa. 


fltte.Jar; mi, hOr (her); mine; mdie,fllr; mate; m^n,fddt: dhen (then) 


OauMt 
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BauMfJUHt, r.t. to wav* in th* wind: to move flecti non frangi, ^k'il turn fran'Ji, flek’ti non 
ottenUdoualy: to cany a gaudy or saucy /I’OM'g#, (L.) to be bent, not brokm. 
appearance.— v,t. to display ostentatiously — n. iiectton, a bad spellingr of flexion. 

(Shak.) anything ditplay«i for show. — n. Bod, fle^ pa nnd pa.p. ol Boo. 
flannt'er.—liannt‘ing« flannt'y.>^-ndv. fledge. v.t. to furnish with feathers or wings, 
flannt'ingly. . (Proh. Scand.] — y.i. to acquire feathers for flying.— atU. (MiB.) 

fieotist, jidt'lst, It. a flute player. (It. fiautista.] fledged.— aHf. fledged. — n. fledg'ling inamly 
flavoscent, /U-ves'onit yellowish or turn* fledge'iing). a bird just fledged : a very immature 
ing yellow. [L. fldviscins, -ontts, pr.p. of or inexperienced person.—ad/, fledg'y (.Keats), 
Mviscire, to b^me yellow—jfdvus, yellow.] feathery. {M.E. ftigge, fteige—aa. assumed 
Flavian, JUn'Usn, adf- of or ptniidning to Flavius O.E. (Kentish) ftecge-, cf. O.E. ut^ycgOf un* 
Vespasian and his sons Titus and Domitian, the fledged; see fly.] 

Flavian emperors of Rome (a.d. 69*96). flee,^#, v.l. to run away, as from danger: to dis* 

flavin,>fa'v<ii, fl*viue,y7d'v#M, n. a yellow dye made appear.—v.r. to keep at a distance from:—pr.p. 
from quercitron bark. [L. )Uli>iu. yellow.] flee'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. fled.— n. fld'er. ^.E. 

flavonr, yid'vsr, it. that quahty of anything which fiion; Ger. fliehen; not akin to fly, but in* 
afTects the smell or taste: a smack or relish: fluenced by it, the/representing an earlier tk.J 
characteristic quality or atmosphere (fig). — v.t Booco,fles, n. a sheep’s coat of wool: the wool 
to impart flavour to. — aed. fli'vorons.— n. shorn from a sheep at one time: anything like a 
flk'vonring, any substance used to give a flavour, fleece.—v.r. to shear; to plunder: to cover, as 
—afils. M'vonriess; fli'voorsome. [O.Fr. >Za«r; with wool.— adjs. fleeced, having a fleece; 
prob. influenced by savonr.] fleece'less.—n. fleec'er, one who strips or 

mwtfld, H. a gust of wind: a sudden rush: an plunders. — adj. fleec'y, woolly: like a fleece.— 
outburst of passion: uproar. (Cf. Du. vlaag, fleece'-wool, that got at clippings after the first. 
Sw./Taga.] [O.E. flios; Du. vAcr, Cer./7/m, now v/Zes.] 


— v.l. to acquire feathers for flying.—od/. (Mlb^.) 
fledged.— aifi. fledged.— n. fledg'ling (namly 
fledge'iing), a bird just fledged: a very immature 
or inexperienced person.—od/. fledg'y (Keats), 
feathery. rM.E. fligge, flegge —an assumed 
O.E. (Kentish) fleega cf. O.E. upflyegti- un* 
fledged; see fly.] 

BoOffli, v.l. to run away, as from danger: to dis¬ 
appear.—v.r. to keep at a distance from:—pr.p. 
flee'ing; pa.l. and pa.p. fled.— n. fld'er. ^.E. 
flion; Ger. fliehen; not akin to fly, but in* 
fluenced by it, the/representing an earlier tk.J 

Boeco,fles, n. a sheep’s coat of wool: the wool 
shorn from a sheep at one time: anything like a 
fleece.—v.r. to shear; to plunder: to cover, as 
with wool.— adJs. fleeced, having a fleece; 
fleece'less.—n. fleec'er, one who strips or 
plunders.— adJ. fleec'y, woolly: like a Amm.— 
fleece'-wool, that got at clippings after the first. 
[O.E. flios; Du. vlles, Qei. flless, now vUes.) 


Boia,fld, n. a flake, fragment, splinter (Shak.): a fleecb, flich, (Scot.) v.f. and v.i. to flatter, coax. 


break, a crack: a defect.—v.r. to crack or break. 
— adls. flawed, flaw'lesa: flaw'y. [O.N. flaga, a 
slab.] 

flami, flanne, fldn, flam, flamm, fikun, (arch.) n. a 
custard: a pancake. [O.Fr. paoir— L.L.fladd, 
-onls, —O.H.G. flado.] 


beg.— ns. fleech'ing, fleech'ment. (Origin ob¬ 
scure.] 

fleer,^er, v.i. to make wry faces in contempt: to 
leer.— v.t. to mock.— n. mockery.—n. fleer'er.— 
It. and adj. fleer'ing.— adv. fleer'ingiy. (Cf. 
Horn, flira, Svi.flissa, to titter.] 


■ y sa teapij «we w • yesv aeg Mw«^seuiWMg aassva 

flax, /Mkr,'ii. the fibres of the plant Linum, which Boot, flit, n. a number of ships (birds, aircraft, 
are woven into linen cloth: the plant itself.— motor-cars, etc.) in company or otherwise asso* 
aids, flax'en, made of or resembling flau light ciated: a navy: a division of a navy under an 
yellow; flax'y, like flax: of a light colour.— admiral. (O.E. fliot, a ship—/Troian, to float; 
flax'-bush, flax'-lil'y, a New Zetdand plant conn, with Du. vioot, Ger.flotte.] 

(Phormtum) of the lily family, yielding a valu* fleet, flit, add. swift: nimble: transient.— aids. 
able fibre, New Zealand flax; flax'*comb, a fleet'-footfSAa/:.), fleet or swift of foot; fleet'iy. 
toothed instrument or heckle for cleaning the —n. fleet'ness. [Prob. O.N. fllotr, swift; but 
fibres of flax; flax'-dressar, one who prepares ult. cog. with succeeding Iword.l 

flax for the spinner by the successive processes Boot, flit, v.i. to float (obs.)’. to flow (Spent.)-, to 
of rippling, retting, grassing, breaking, and flit, pass swiftly.— v.t. (Shak.) to make to pass 
scutching; flax'*nuU, a mill for working flax quickly.— adj. (dial.) shallow.— afi). fleet'ing, 
into linen; flax'*seed, linseed; flax'-wench, a passing quickly: temporary.— adv. fleet'in^. 
female who spins flax.—porguig flax, a small (O.E./f&uan, to float.] 

wild species of flax (LInum cathartleum). [O.E. Boot, flit, n. a shallow creek, bay, brook or drain, 
flax (W.S.fleax); Ger.flachs.] as in Hotthfleet, Fleet-ditch, etc.—Fleet Prioon, 

flay, fld, v.t. to strip off the skin from: to flog: or the Fleet, a London gaol down to 1842, near 

to subject to savage criticism:— pr.p. flay'ing; the Fleet, long a place of confinement for 
pa.t. and pa.p. flayed.— n. flay'er.—flay'-flint, a debtors—clandestine marriages were solemnised 
skinflint. [O.E. flian; O.N. ^d, to skin.] here down to 1754 by Fleet parsons, broken- 

flay. Seefley. down clergymen confined for debt; Fleet 

flea,//#, R. any of an order of wingless, very agile. Street, journalism or its ways and traditions, 
blood-sucking insects.— adj. flea'some.—flea'* from the street near the Fleet with many news- 
bane, a name for various composite plants paper offices. (O.E./7#or, an inlet.] 


(Erigeron, Pulicaria, etc.), whose strong smell is fleg, fleg, (Scot.) n. a fr^ht.—v.i. to frighten. 

. ~ is; flea'-bite, the bite of a (O.E. ^ergan, to put to fligi ' 
flea: a small mark caused by the bite; a trifle Botao, flint, (Scot.) v.t. to put to flight:— pa.t. and 


-adj- flea'-bitten, bitten by fleas 


pa.p. flem'it. [O.E. flieman.) 


(fig.): having small reddish spots on a lighter Flemish, flem'lfh, adJ. of or belonging to the 


ground, esp. of horses.—flea'-circus, a show of 
performing fleas; flea'-pit, a public building, 
e.g. a cinema, supposedly infested with vermin. 
—a flea in one’s ear, a stinging rebuff. [O.E. 
ftiah; cf. Get.floh, Du. vtoo.) - 
fleam, flim, n. an instrument for bleeding cattle. 

C l.Fr. flieme (Fr. flamme)—^r. pMebotomon, a 
ncet— phleps, phubos, a vein, and tome, a cut.] 
BMto, flesh, n. a spire: a slender spire rising from 


Flemings or pecHile of Flanders, or their language. 
— n. Flem'ing, a native of Flanders.—Flemish 
bond, a bricklayer’s bond of alternate headers 
and stretchers in every course; Flemish school, a 
school of painting formed by the brothers Van 
Eyck, reaching its height in Rubens, Vandyck, 
and Teniers; Flemish stitch, a stitch used in 
making certain kinds of point-lace. [Du. 
Vlaamsch.] 


the intersection of the nave and transepts in flench, ^enen, flense,//ens, flinch,/finch, v.r. to cut 


some large churches: a parapet with two faces 
forming a salient angle at the foot of a glacis 
(fort.): a point on a backgammon board. [Fr., 
arrow.] 

fleck, /feft, R. a spot or speckle: a little bit of a 
thing.— vs.t. fleck, fleck'er, to spot: to streak.— 
ad/s. flecked, spotted, dappled; fleck'less, with¬ 
out [O.N./fekkr, a spot; Got. fleck, Du. 


up the blubber of, as a whale: to flay. [Dan. 
flense.] 

lesh, flesh, h. muscular tissue: all the living 
substance of the body of similar composition to 
muscle: the soft substance that covers the bones 
of animals: animal food: the bodies of beasts 
and (sometimes) birds, not fish: the body, not 
the soul: animals, or animal nature: human 
bodily nature: mankind: kindred: bodily 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-nwtt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 


lletch 
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flint 


appetites: the soft substance of fruit, esp. the 
part fit to be eaten.-<-vto reward with flesh: 
to train to an appetite for flesh, as dogs for 
hunting: to inure: to i^ut: to use upon flesh, 
as a sword: to use for the first time: to gratify 
wiA fleshly indidgence: to put flesh upon: to 
scrape flesh firom.— adj. fleshed Ifleskt), having 
flesh: fat.— ns. flesh'er, an instrument for 
scraping hides: a butcher (esp. 5cof.): flesh'* 
hood (Mrs Browning), the state of being in the 
flesh; flesh'inesa.— n.pl. flesh'ings, flesh-coloured 
ti^ts.— ndj. flesh'less, without flesh: lean.— ns. 
flcm'lincss; flesh'Ung, a sensualist.— adj. flesh'ly, 
corporeal: carnal: not spiritual.— Also adv. — n. 
flesn'meiit (Shak.), act of fleshing or initialing, 
excitement arising from success.— adj. flesh'y, 
fat: pulpy: plump.—flesh'-broth, broth made 
by boiling flesh; flesh'-brush, a brush used for 
rubbing the skin to excite circulation; flesh'- 
colour, the normal colour of the skin of a 
EuropMn; flesh'-eater; flesh'-fty, a fly (esp. 
Sarcophaga) whose larvae feed on flesh; flesh 
book, a hook for drawing flesh from a pot; 
flesh'-nuuket; flesh'-meat, flesh of animals used 
for food; flesh'-monger, one who deals in flesh: 
a whoremonger {Shak.): a procurer, a pimp, a 
slave-dealer; flesh'-pot, a pot or vessel in which 
flesh is cooked: abundance of flesh, high 
living ^fig.)i fiesh'-pottery, sumptuous living; 
flesh'-tint, a tint or colour that represents the 
human body; flesh'worm, a worm or maggot 
that feeds on flesh: flesh'-wound, a wound not 
reaching beyond the flesh.—an arm of flesh, 
human strength or help; flesh and blood, 
human nature: one’s own kindred; in flesh, in 
good condition: fat; in the flesh, in bodily life, 
alive: incarnate; make one's flesh creep, to 
arouse a feeling of horror in one; one flesh, 
united in marriage; proud-flesh (see proud). 
[O.E. ftisc; cog. forms in all Gmc. languages; 
Get.fleisch, etc.) 

BatA, fleck, v.t. to feather.— n. fletch'er, one who 
makes arrows. [Fr. fliche, an arrow, O.Fr. 
flecker, a fletcher.j 

fletton.^e'ran, n. a type of brick made near Fletton 
in Huntingdonshire, of a mottled yellow and 
pink colour, with sharp arrises, 
fleur-de-lis, -\y*, flar-rU-U', -les', n. the iris: an 
ornament and heraldic bearing of disputed 
origin (an iris, three lilies, etc.), borne by the 
kings of France:— pi. fleurs-de-lis, fleurs-de-lys, 
{flat -).—Also flower(-)dclice,_ flower-de-luce, 
floweK-)deIuce.— ns. fleuret {floor’s!), an orna¬ 
ment like a small flower: (-e(') a ibneing foil; 
fleuron {flee-rdi), a flowerlike ornament, in 
architecture, printing, etc.— adJ. fleury {floo'ri), 
having fleurs-de-lis—alsoflo'ry. [Fr.; /is, being 
O.Fr. tis —L. lillum, lily.] 

BnVtfloo, pa.t. of fly; coll, used for fled {pa.t.). 
See also flue. 

flew.yfoo, n. a dog’s pendulous chop (usu. in pi.). 
— am. flewed {Shak.), [Ety. unknown.] 
tkextfleks, v.t. and v.i. to bend.— n. a bending* a 
flexible cord or line, esp. of insulated wire.— n. 
flexibil'ity.— adj. flcx'ible, easily bent: pliant: 
docile.— n. flex'ibleness.— adv. flex'ibly.— adj. 
flex'ile (-i7, -»l), flexible.— ns. fhxicn (flek'shsn), 
a bend: a fold: the action of a flexor muscle: 
inflexion {gram.); flex'or, a muscle (hat bends a 
joint, as opposed to extensor. — adJs. flex'uose, 
flex'fious, full of windings and turnings: undu¬ 
lating; flexural {flek’shsr-el). — n. flex'urc, a 
besnd or turning: the curving of a line or surface 
(math.): the bending of loaded beams: obse¬ 
quious bowing {Shak.). [L. flectire, flexum, to 
bend.] 

fley, flay, fld, v.t. {Scot.} to cause to flee: to 
fri^ten.—V./. to be frightened. IM.E. flayen — 
OM.fligan (as in compound dfligan, dfliegan, to 
put to flight): cf. O.N.fleyJa, Doth, flaugjan.] 


BihbartimWmt, flib'ar-tl-JUt'U, n. a flighty person: 
an imp. (Most prob. Jargon.] 
flic, flik, (Fr.) {slang) a policeman, 
flichter, fllhk'tar, (Scot.) n. a flatter.— v.t. and 
v.i, to flutter, quiver. 

flick, >f//r, v.t. to strike lightly, as with a lash or a 
finger-nail.— n. a stroke of this kind.—flick- 
knife, a knilb the blade of which springs out on 
pressure of a button in the handle. [Echoic.] 
flick,/f/fc, {slang) n. a cinematograph film: (pi.) a 
cinematograph performance, [flicker.] 
flicker, yfi/e'er, v.i. to flutter and move the wings, 
as a bird; to burn unsteadily, as a flame.— n. an 
act of flickering, a flickering movement nr light. 
—adv. flick'eringly.—flick'ertail {U.S.), a ground- 
squirrel. [O.E./7/cor/an; imit.) 
flicker, flik’sr, n. an American woodpecker. 
[Echoic.] 

flier, flies. See under fly. 

flight,/7i7, n. a passing through the air: a soaring: 
distance flown: a sally or digression, e.g. of 
imagina'ion, fancy: a series of steps: a flock 
of birds flying together: the birds produced in 
the same season: a volley: a long-distance 
arrow {Shak.): the power of flying: the art or 
the act of flying with win^ or in an aeroplane 
or other machine: a unit of the Air Force 
answering to a platoon in the army: a regular 
air journey, numbered and at a fixed time.— 
v.t. to cause (birds) to fly up: to shoot (wild¬ 
fowl) in flight: to put a feather in (an arrow): 
to impart a deceptive trajectory to (a cricket ball). 
—V.I. of birds, to rise or migrate in a flock.— 
adf. flight'ed {Milt.), flying.— adv. flight'ily.— n. 
flight'iness.— adjs, flight'less, without power of 
flying; flight'y, swift (SAak.): fanciful: change¬ 
able: giddy-minded.—flight'-deck, the deck of 
at\ aircraft-carrier where the planes take off or 
land; flight'-feather, a quill of a bird's wing; 
flight'-lieuten'ant, an Air Force officer of rank 
answering to naval lieutenant or army captain; 
flight'-recorder, a device which records on tape 
or wire information about the functioning of an 
aircraft and its systems.—in the first, top, flight, 
in the highest class. lO.E. flyht—fleogan, to fly.] 
flight, flit, n. an act of fleeing.—take (to) flight, 
to flee: to disappear quickly {fig.). [Assumed 
O.E. flyhf, cf. fleon, to flee.] 
flim-flam,///m'-^am, n. a trick. [Cf. flam.] 
flimp, flimp, (slang) v.t. to rob while a confederate 
hustles. [Cf. West Flem., flimpe, knock, rob.] 
tlimaiy,flim'si, adj. thin: without solidity, strength, 
or reason: weak.— n. transfer-paper: a bank¬ 
note {slang): reporters’ copy written on thin 
paper.— adv. flim'aily, in a flimsy manner.—n. 
flim'sinesB. [First in 18th century; prob. 
suggested by film.] 

fluKh, flinch, -sh, v.i. to shrink back: to fail.— 
n. flinch'er.— n. and adj. flinch'ing.— adv. flinch'- 
ingly. [Prob. conn, with M.E. fleechen, O.Fr. 
J^chir, L. flectire, to bend.] 
flinch. Same as flench. 

flinder, flin'dsr, n. a splinter or small fragment— 
usually in pi. [Norw. flindra, a splinter.] 
Flinderaia, flin-dur'sl-», n. an Australian genus 
of valuable trees of the Rutaceae. [From the 
explorer, Matthew Flinders, 1774-1814.] 
fling,/7/flg, v.t. to throw, cast, toss: to dart; to 
send forth: to send suddenly: to cause to fall.— 
v.i. to throw the body about: to kick out: to 
dash or rush, throw oneself impetuously: to 
throw missiles;— pr.p. fling'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
flung.— n. a cast or throw: a try: a passing 
attack: a jibe: a taunt: complete freedom, full 
enjoyment of pleasure; a lively Scottish cotintry- 
dance.—fling out, break out in impetuous plain- 
speaking; full fling, at the utmost speed, reck¬ 
lessly. [Cf. O.N./7eng/a; Sw.fl&nga.] 
flint, flint, n. a hard mineral, a variety of quartz, 
from which fire is readily struck with steel; a 
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concretion of silica: a piece of flint, esp. one 
used for striking fire, or one manufactured into 
an implement b«ore (or after) the use of metals: 
anything proverbially hard: a tailor or other 
who refuses low wages (obs. slang). — atfi. made 
of flint: hard.— v.t. flint’ifyi to turn to flmt.— 
adv. flint'ily,—n. flint'iness.— a4f. flint'y, consis¬ 
ting ofi abounding in, or like flint: hard:' cruel. 
—flint-dass, a very fine and pure lead glass, 
originally made of calcined flints.— a(Us. flint'- 
hcaH, -M iShak.), having a hard heart.—flint'- 
knapp'er, one who flakes or chips flints; ilint'- 
knapp'ing; tot'lock, a gunlock or gun with a 
flint. (O.E. flint; Dan. flint; Gr. plinthos, a 
brick.] 

flip,jV/p, v.r. and v.i. to fillip: to flick: to flap.— 
n. a fillip: a flick: a hot drink of beer and 
spirits sweetened, or similar concoction: a trip 
in an aeroplane, a pleasure-flight (coil.). — adj. 
flippant: pert, over-smart.— n. flipp'er, a limb 
aupted for swimming: a hand (co//.): a rubber 
foot-covering imitating an animal’s flipper, worn 
by swimmers.— atU. and adv. flipping, nasty, 
unpleasant: often used intensively or meaning- 
lessly.—flip'-dog, an iron for heating flip.— adv. 
flip'-flap', flip'-flop', with repeated flapping.— n. 
a coster's dance: a form of somersault: a 
cracker; the sound of regular footfall: a 
flighty woman: a revolving apparatus for public 
amusement.—flip'flop, orig., and still in U.S., 
a bistable pair of valves or transistors, two 
stable states being switched by pulses: in Britain, 
a similar circuit with one stable state temporarily 
achieved by pulse; flip'-side, tlie side of a gramo¬ 
phone record carrying the song, etc., of lesser 
importance, the reverse of the side on whose 
merits the record is expected to sell.— adf. flipp'- 
erty-flopp'erty, loose, dangling. [Cf. fillip, fhip.] 
flippant,/fip'anr, ad}, pert and frivolous of speech: 
showing disrespectful levity; nimble (o6s.): 
playful (obs.). — ns. flipp'ancy, flipp'antness, pert 
fluency of speech: pertness: levity.— adv. flmp'- 
antly. [Cf. flip, and O. N. fteipa, to prattle. ] 
flirt, v.t. to jerk: to move about quickly like 
a fan, to flick, rap.— v.i. to trifle with love: to 
play at courtship: to move briskly about.—n. a 
pert, giddy girl: one who coquets for amuse¬ 
ment, usually a woman.flirtft'tion, the 
act of flirting.— adJ. flirta'tious (coll.), given to 
flirting.— n. flirt'ing.— adv. flirt'ingly.— a^. flirt'- 
ish, betokening a flirt.—flirt'-gill (jil; Shak.), 
a pert or wanton woman. [Origin obscure; 
perhaps conn, with Fr. fleureter. to talk sweet 
nothings.] 

flisk,/fM-/c, (Scot.) v.i. to skip or caper about: to 
be restive.— n. a whim.— adi- flisk'y. [Onoma¬ 
topoeic.] 

flit,/7/f, v.i. to move about lightly: to fly silently 
or quickly: to be unsteady or easily moved: to 
change one’s abode (Scot .).—v.t. to remove, 
transfer:—pr.p. flitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. flitt'ed, 
Spens. flitt.— n. flitt'ing. [O.N. ftytja; Sw. 
flytta.] 

flit, flitt, flit, (obs.) adJ. fleet; fleeting: light, 
[fleet.] 

flitch, n/cA. n. the side of a hog salted and cured. 
[O.E.Jfficce; O.U.flikkL] 
flite. iMme as flyte. 

flitter, flit'ar, v.i. to flutter.—flitt'er-mouse, a bat. 
(flit.] 

flitter, flit'ar, n. fragments, tattei)g. 
fattno, flit'arn, (dial.) n. a young oak. 
flivver, Jffv'ar, (slang) n. a failure: a small cheap 
motor-car or aeroplane: a small destroyer. 

KXf fllks, n. fur, beaver-down. 

Six-weed, fliks’wed, n. a species of hedge- 
mustard. 

Aaadffldt, v.i. to be supported on or suspended in 
* a fluid: to be buoyed up: to move lightly, sup¬ 
ported by a fluid: to seem to move in such a 


way: to be free from the usual attachment: to 
drift about aimlessly: to flow (Mid.): to be 
flooded (Spens., Pope): in weaving, to pass 
threads without interweaving with them: to use 
a float.— v.t. to cause to float: to cover wifii 
liquid: to convey on floats: to levitate: to 
separate by flotation: to smooth: to pare off 
(as turf): to launch (e.g. scheme): to circulate 
(e.g. rumour): to ofiTer for sale (stocks, etc.) to 
raise capital: to negotiate (a loan).— n. state of 
floating (Keats, etc.): a wave (lit. and flg.; 
obs.); a contrivance for floating or for keeping 
someth..tg afloat, as a raft, the cork or quill of a 
fishing-line, the ball of a ball-cock, etc.: a tool 
for smoothing: a plasterer’s trowel: a low cart 
for carrying cattle, etc.: a footiight or the foot¬ 
lights collectively: money in hand for a purpose 
such as to give change to customers, to provide 
for expenses.— ad}, float'able.— ns. float'age, 
flot'age, buoyancy: that which floats: the part 
above the water-line; float'ant, an a^ent that 
causes something to float; floati'tion (see 
flotation); float'er. one who or that which floats: 
a person who is a vagrant, or who drifts from 
job to job or allegiance to allegiance: a blunder 
(slang). — ad}, float'ing, that floats, in any sense: 
not fixed: fluctuating: circulating.—n. action 
of the verb: the spreading of plaster on the 
surface of walls.— adv. float'ingly.— ad}, float'y. 
—float'-board, a board of an undershot water¬ 
wheel or a paddle-wheel; float glass, glass 
hardened floating on the surface of a liquid; 
float grass, floating grass, floating meadow- 
grass (Glycerin fluitans); floating battery, a 
vessel or hulk heavily armed, used in the detence 
of harbours or in attacks on marine fortresses; 
floating bridge, a bridge supported on pontoons; 
floating capital, goods, mon^, etc.: capital 
not permanently invested; floating crane, a 
large crane carried on a pontoon, used in docks; 
floating debt, unfunded debt, short-term govern¬ 
ment loan; floating dock, a floating structure 
that can be sunk by admitting water to its air 
chambers, and raised again carrying a vessel to 
be repaired; floating island, a floating agipre- 
gation of driftwood, or a mass of vegetation 
buoyed up from the bottom by marsh gas, or 
the like; floating kidney, an abnormally mobile 
kidney; floating light, a fight-ship; floating vote, 
the votes of electors who are not permanently 
attached to any one political party; float plane, 
a seaplane; float'-stone, a porous sponge-like 
variety of'silica, so light as to float for a while 
on water: a bricklayer's smoothing tool. [O.E. 
flotian, to Q.OSX; O.ii.flota.) 
tioctws, flok'as, n. a tuft of woolly hair: a tuft, 
esp. at the end of a tail: the covering of un¬ 
fledged birds:—p/. flocci, flok'si. —n. floccilli'- 
tion (flok-si-), fitful plucking at the bed-clothes 
by a delirious patient; fioc'cinatf'cini'hilipil'ifi- 
c&'tion (facet.), setting little or no value (from 
the Latin genitwes)7occf, nauci, at a trifle, nihili, 
at nothing, pili, at a hair, and/acire, to make.)— 
adjs. flocc'ose (or -os'), woolly; flocc'Olar; 
flocc'iilate.—v.t. and v.i. ftocc'ulat^ to aggregate 
in tufts, flakes or cloudy masses.— ns. ^c&U'- 
tion; flocc'ule, a flocculus; flocc'Olence, 
flocculated condition.— ad}. flocc'Olent, woolly: 
flaky; flocculated.— n. flocc'ulus, a small flock, 
tuft, or flake: a small outgrowth of the cere¬ 
bellum: a light or dark patch on the sun’s 
surface, usu. near sunspots, caused by cateium 
or hydrogen vapour :—pl. flocculi (fltdt ’a-ll). [L. 
fioccMs, a lock, a trifle; dim./focew/MS.] 
flock, fltdc, n. a company of animals, as sheep, 
birds, etc.: a company generally: a congrega¬ 
tion.— v.i. to gather or go in flocks or in crowds. 
—flock'-mas'ter, an owner or overseer of a flock. 
[O.E.^occ, a flock, a company; O.N. )fokkr.] 
fiock,/iok,n. alockofwool: a tuft: cloth refuse. 
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waste wool (also in pi.): a wooliy>lookinf preci* flora, fld'ra, ftd', n. the asBemblage of vegetable 
pitate (also pi.}. —flock'«bcd, a bed stuffed with species of a region, or age: a list or descriptive 
wool; flock'>pa'per, a wall-paper dusted over enumeration of these.— rnff, flo'ral pertaining to 
with flock. [O.Fr, Jloe —L. floccvs, a lock of the goddess Flora, to floras, or to flowers.— adv. 
wool.) flo'raliy.— m. Iltmal (Fr.; >7d-rfi-d/'), the 8th 

floe, fld, ft. a field of floating ice. [Prob. Norw. month of the French revolutionary calendar, 
layer—O.N.>7d.] about 20th April—20th May;'flore«»nce(>for- 

fMig<yfog, v.r. tobntorstrike: lash: chastise with er'ani), a bursting into flower: time of flowering 
blows: sell, sometimes illicitly (slang}:—pr.p. (dot.). — adj. floreae'ent, bursting into flowers.— 
flogg'ing; pa,t. and pa.p. floggM.— n. flogg'ing. n. floret (ftor'it), a small flower: a single flower 
(Late; prob. an abbrev. of flagellate.) in a close-packed inflorescence.— a^s. flo'riated, 

fl«g« fitMg, n. papier-mftchi for stereotyping, flo'reated, decorated with floral ornament.— atff. 
[ft. flan.] floiMul'toral (flSr, fldr-). —ns. flor'iculture, the 

flood, ffud,R. a great flow of water: an inundation: culture of flowers or plants; floricol'tnriirt.— 
a deluge: a condition of abnormally great flow <u^'.fl6r'id, abounding in flowers (obs.): flowery: 
in a river: a river or other water (poer.): the rise bri^t in colour; flushed with red: characterise 
of the tide; any great inflow or outflow, as of by flowers of rhetoric, melodic figures, or other 
light, tears, visitors: a floodlight (coll.) —v.r. ornament: overadomed: richly ornamental; 
to overflow: to inundate; to supply in excessive fldrid'ity.— adv. fl&r'itfy.—n. fl5r'idnessj=-mfff. 
quantity.—v.i. to overflow: to bleed profusely, florit'erous, bearing or producing flowers; 
as after parturition.— adl- flood'ed.— n flood'ing. flo'riform, flower-sluped.— ns. fldr'igen (-/-yan; 
• —^Bood'gate, a gate for allowing or stopping the Gr. gennaein, to produce), a postulated flower- 
flow of water, a sluice or lock-gate; floM lamp, forming hormone; florilegium (-lifl-smi L. 
a floodlight; flood'light, lighting of a large area legire, to gather), an anthology or collection of 
or surface by illumination Kom lamps situated at choice extracts:— pi. florili'gia; fi&r'ist, a 
some distance (also floodli^ting): a floodlight cultivator or seller of flowers: (fld'.f^’risi) a 
lamp.—^Also y.t. :— pa.p. flood'li^ted, floodlit.— student of flowers or of floras.— at^. fldrist'ic.— 
floodlight projectin’, housing and support for a ns. fldrist'ica, the study of floras; flftr'istiy, the 
floodlight lamp with a reflector for directing art of cultivating or selling flowers.— adJ. flo'ry, 
the light into a suitable beam; flood'mark, the fleury: showy, conceited (Scott). —^floral dia- 
mark or line to which the tide or a flood has gram, a figure showing the arrangement of the 
risen; floodtidc, the rising tide; flood'wa'ter; parts of a flower in ground-plan. (L. FIdra, 
flood'way, an artificial passage for floodwater.— goddess of flowers; flds,fl6ris, a flower.) 
the Flood, Noah’s deluge. [O.E. ftdd-, Du. florcat,/7dVe-or,>fd'rd^r, (L.) let (it) flourish. 
vhed. Got. flat', cf. flow (2).) Florentine, flor'sn-tin, adl. pertaining to Florence 

floor, >fdr, fldr, n. the lower supporting surface of in Tuscany.— n. a native or inhabitant thereof: a 
a room, etc.: a platform: rooms in a building durable silk textile fabric—also flor'encet a pie 
on the same level: a bottom surface: that on with no crust beneath the meat.—Florence flask, 
which anything rests or any operation is per- a long-necked round flask; Florentine iris (see 
formed: a levelled area: the ground (con. S. orris ft)). [L. Fldrentinus — Fldrentia.) 

Africa)', the part of a legislative assembly where florid, florist, etc. See flora, 
members sit and speak: the part of an exchange Ftoridcae, ffor-/d7-e, (hot.) n.pl. a large subclass of 
on which dealers operate: a lower limit of the Rhodophyceae or red seaweeds.—n. andoi^. 
prices, etc.: a quantity of grain spread out to florid'ean.— atU. florid'eous. I'L.fldridus, florid.) 
germinate.— v.t. to furnish with a floor: to florin, j7or7n, n. orig. a Florentine gold coin with 
throw or place on the floor: to vanquish, stump a lily stamped on one side, first struck in the 
(coU.). — adJ. floored.— ns. floor'er, a knock-down 13th century: an Engibh silver or cupio-nickel 
blow: a decisive retort, etc.: an examination coin worth one-tenth of a pound first minted in 
question one cannot answer; flooring, material 1849 (a double florin was coined in 1887): in 
for floors: a platform.—floor'cloth, a covering Holland, the gulden. (Pr., from It. fiorino — 
for floors, em. of linoleum or the like: a cloth Jiore,n lily — l..flds,fl6rls.] 
for washing floors; floor'bead, the uptrend of a floruit,/7d'r<i-/r,>?d>dd-, n. period during which a 
floor timber; flooring saw, saw curved towards person flourished or guiding date indicating 
the toe with extra teeth on the back above the when he or she was alive. [L., 3rd pers. sing, 
toe, used for cutting floorboards, etc.; floor show, perf. indie, of fldrire, to flourish.) 
a performance on the floor of a ballroom, dining- flosculc, ftos'kSI, n. a floret.— adls. flos'c&lar, 
room, etc., not on a platform; floor timber, a flos'cfilous. IL. fldsculus. Aim. of flos, n flomn.] 
timber placed immediately across a ship's keel, floss, flos, n. the rough outside of the silkworm’s 
on which her bottom is framed; floor'walker, cocoon, and other waste of silk manufacture: 
supervisor of section of large store, who attends fine silk in spun strands not twisted together, 
to customers’ complaints, etc.—first floor, the used in embroidery and tooth-cleaning: any 
floor in a house above the«ground floor, the loose downy or silky plant substance: fluff— 
second storey: usu. the ground floor (U.S.). — also flosh.—c<(/. flossy, made of, like, or per- 
Also adj .—bold the floor, to dominate a meeting tainin^ to floss: stylish, overdressed (slang ).— 
by much speaking: to speak boringly much; floss silk, flox silk. (Prob. O.Fr.yfoscAe, down: 
tMo the IlMr, to rise to address a meeting, or from some Omc. word cog. with fleece; 
or to take part in a dance. (O.E. fldr', Du. cf. O.'H.flos, nap.) 

vloer; a flat surface, Ger. flur, flat land; W. BsAn,fld'ta, n, a commercial fleet: formerly the 
llawr.] fleet which annually conveyed the produce of 

floosie«>Id9'r/, n. an attractive young woman esp. America to Spain. (Sp.) 
of loose morals: a prostitute, esp. a slovenly flote, fldt, n. (obs.) a wave.— n. flSt'age (see 
one.—^Also floesy, -zy, -zie. (Origin uncertain.) floatage).— adj. flo'tant (her.), floating in air or 
flop, fUip, n. a limp, heavy, flapping movement, in water.— n. floti'tkm, the act of floating: the 
fall, or sound: a collapse: a fiasco: a failure.— science of floating bodies: act of starting a 
adv. with a flop.— v.t. and v.l. to move with a business, esp. a limited liability company: a 
flop: to drop plump: to change over in nature method of separating ore from gangue by form- 
or politics \u.S ^.— v.l. to collapse: to fail ing a froth, the ore particles clinging to the 
dismally.— adv. mpp'ily.—n. flopp'iness.—o<((. bubbles.—plane, or line, of flotatkm, the plane 
flopp'y.—flop'hmise (U.S.), a cheap hotel: a or line in which the horizontal surface of a fluid 
doss-house. (A form of flap.) cuts a body floating in it. (See float.) 
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flotillB, fltHll'9, n. « fleet of ■melt ships. (Sp., 
dim. of/Iota, a fleet.] 

flotsaas, n. goods lost by shipwreck and 
found floating on the sea (see ietsam). (Anglo- 
Pr. floteson (Fr. /tpltahoH}-^.¥r. flottr, to 
float.] 

flemiGa, ftovrns, v.i. to move abruptly or im> 
patiently— n. an impatient fling, flop, or move* 
ment.—with a flounce. [Prob. cog. with 
Norw. dioua, to burry, Sw. dial, fimua, to 
plunge.] 

mmK»,Jlowns, n. a hanging strip sewed to the 
skirt of a dress by its upper edge.—v.r. to furnish 
with flouncm.— n. floim'cuig, material for 
flounces. [See frounce.] 

flounder, flown’dgr, v.l. to struggle with violent 
and awkward motion: to stumble helplessly in 
thinking or speaking.— n. an act of floundering. 
[Prob. an onomatopoeic blending of the sound 
and sense of earlier words likb founder, blunder.] 
flounder, flown'd»r, n. a name given to a number 
of species of flatfish of the family Pleuronectidae 
—in Europe Platichthys flesus, in America 
certain species of PSeudopleuronectes, Linumda, 
etc. [Anglo-Fr. fioundre, O.Fr. flondre, most 
prob. of Scand. origin; cf. O.N. flythra; Sw. 
flundra.] 

flour, fioMdjfp, R. the finely-ground meal of wheat 
or other grain: the fine soft powder of any sub¬ 
stance.—v.r. to reduce into or sprinkle with 
flour.— v.i. to break up into fine globules of 
mercury in the amalpmation process.— adf- 
flour'y, covered with flour: like flour.—flour 
bolt, a machine for bolting flour; flour mill, a 
mill for making flour. [Same word as flower.] 
flourish, ftur'ish, v.l. to bloom (,obs. and Scat.)'. 
to grow luxuriantly: to thrive: to be in full 
vigour: to be prosperous: to use copious and 
Rowepr language: to move in fantastic figures: 
to display ostentatiously: to play or sing 
ostentatious passages, or ostentatiously (mus.): 
to play a fanfare: to make ornamental strokes 
with the pen: to show off.—v.r. to adorn with 
flourishes or ornaments; to make fair {Shak.)'. 
to brandish in show or triumph or exuberance of 
spirits.— n. decoration {obs .): showy splendour; a 
figure made by a bold stroke of the pen: the wav¬ 
ing of a weapon or other thing: a parade of words: 
a showy, fantastic, or highly ornamental passage 
of music: a mass of blossom of a fruit-tree (jdial.). 

— adjs. ilour'isbed, decorated with flourishes; 
flour'isbing, thriving; prosperous: making a 
show.— adv. flour'ishingly.— adi- flour'ishy, 
abounding in flourishes.—flourishing thread, 
thread used in fancy work.—^flourish of trumpets, 
a fanfare heralding great persons; any ostenta¬ 
tious introduction. [O.Fr. florir, flortss- —L. 
fids,/Idris, flower.] 

flouse,/fows, {dial.) v.t. and v.l. to splash.—Also 
floush ifiowsh). [Cf. flush (1).] 
flout,/foivt, v.t. to jeer at: to mock: to treat with 
contempt.— v.i. to jeer.—n. a jeer.— adv. flout'- 
ingly.—^flout'ingstock {Shak.), an object for 
flouting. [Prob. a specialised use otfioute, M.E. 
form of flute, to play on the flute; so with Du. 
fiuiten.) 

flow,/7d, v.i. to run, as water: to move or change 
form like a fluid: to rise or come in, as the tide: 
to move in a stream: to glide smoothly: to 
abound, run over: to run in smooth lines: to 
stream or hang loose and waving: to melt (obs.). 

—v.r. to cover with water:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
flowed; pa.p., Shak., Milt., flown, fidn. — n. a 
stream or current: movement of, or like that of, 
a fluid: that which flows or has flowed: mode of 
flowing: the setting in of the tide: copious 
fluency.—n. flow'age, act of flowing: state of 
Mng flooded.— adf. flow'ing, moving, as a fluid: 
fluent: smooth and continuous: falling in 
folds or in waves.— adv. flow'ingly.— n. flow'ing- 
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ness.—flew dmrt, a flow sheet: achanpictorially 
lepresmiting the nature and s e Q u e n ce of opera¬ 
tions to be carried out in a computer programme; 
flow'mater, a device for measuring, or giving an 
output signal proportional to, the rate of now 
of a fluid in a pipe; flow dieet, a chart showing 
the successive sta^ of an industrial process. 
[O.E. fidwoH.] 

flow,/Id, ^w, (Scot.) n. a morass: a flat, moiu 
tract of umd: a quicksand; a moorland pool: a 
sea tmsin or sound. [Cf. Icel. fidt, a marshy 
moor; Norw. dial./foe, pool in a swamp; O.N. 
fida, to flood.] 

flower, fiow(»)r, r. a growth comprising the 
rMroductive organs of seed plants: me blossom 
of a plant: the flowering state: a flowering 
plant, esp. one valued for its blossoms: the 
primeoflife: the best of anything: thepersonor 
thing most distinguished: the embodiment of 
perfection: a figure of spmh: ornament of 
style: (in pi.) menstrual discharge (obs.)'. (in 
pi.) a sublimate (as flowers of suliAnr): (in pi.) 
applied to some fungous growths, as flowers « 
tan, a slime-fungus on tan-bark.—v.r. to adorn 
with figures of flowers.— v.l. to blossom: to 
flourish.—R. flower'age, flowers collectively: 
flowering state.— adj. flowered, decorated with 
figures of flowers; fleury.— ns. flower'er, a 
plant that flowers: embroiderer of floral figures; 
flower'et, a little flower: a floret; flower'ineas.— 
R. and a^. flowering.— ^s. flower'less; flower'y, 
full of, or adorned with, flowers: hi^ly em¬ 
bellish^, florid.—^flower'-bed, a garden bed 
for flowers; flower'-bell, a blossom shaped like a 
bell; flower'-bud, a bud with the unopened 
flower; flower'-clock, a collection of flowers so 
arranged that the time of day is indicated by their 
times of opening and closing; flower-oe-luce 
(-di-loos'), -delice (-di-lis', -lis', -del'ls), old 
names for the iris, or for fleur-de-lis; flower'- 
garden; flowcr'-girl, a girl or woman who sells 
flowers in the street; flower'-head, a close 
inflorescence in which all the florets are sessile on 
the receptacle; flowering rush, a monocotyledon- 
ous plant (Butomus), with large linear three- 
edged leaves and an umbel of rose-coloured 
flowers; Flower People, colourfully dressed 
adherents of a cult arising in the mid nineteen 
sixties which rejected materialism and advocated 
universal love; flower'pot, a pot in which a plant 
is grown; flower'-serv'ice, a church service 
where ofierings of flowers are made; flower'- 
show, an exhibition of flowers: flower'-stalk, the 
stem that supports the flower.— adJ. flower'y- 
kir'tled (Milt.). —^flower of Jove, a campion with 
heads of purple or scarlet flowers, and leaves 
silky-white with hairs; the flowery land, China. 
[O.Fr. fiour (Fr. fieur)—L. fids, fidris, a flower.] 

flown,/fdn, pa.p. of fly; old pa.p. of flow. 

flox silk. &me as floss silk. 

flu, flue,/3do, R.ahortened form of influenxa. 

fluate,/fd9'dl, (obs.) n. a fluoride. 

flub, flub, (U.S. slang) v.t. to botch, fail at.— v.i. 
to |>erform badly: to blunder.—n. a blunder. 
[Ety. unknown.] 

fluctuate,/fnic'/d-d/, v.i. to move like a wave: to 
go up and down or to and fro: to va^ this way 
and that.—v.r. to throw into fluctuation.— adfs. 
fluc'tOant; fluc't&Ming.— r. fluctU'tion, rise 
and fall: motion to and fro: wavelike motion: 
alternate variation. [L. fluctudre, -Stum — 
ftuctus, a wave—/?«#«, to flow.] 

nwtfldo, n. a pipe for conveying hot air, smoke, 
flame, etc.: a small chimney: a flue pipe (rws.): 
the opening by which the air escapes from the 
foot of a flue pipe.—^flue pipe, a pipe, esp. in 
an organ, in whteh the sound is produced by 
air impinging upon an edge; fluc'work, in an 
organ, the flue pipes collectively. (Origin 
doubtful.} 
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flue, >7^, R. light fluff, such as coctlles in unswept 
places: soft down or fiir.— at^. flu'ey. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

flue, flew, ytoo, (fiial.) aifi. shallow, flat: flared: 
splayed. (Origin uncertain.] 
fluellin. ftdb-el'itt, a. a name given to various 
speedwells (esp. Veronica serpyiiifolia and V. 
officinalis) and toadflaxes (esp. Unaiia Elatine 
and L. spuria). [W. ilysian Llewelyn, Llewelyn’s 
herbs.] 

fluent, floo'snt, adj. ready in the use of words: 
voluble: marked by copiousness: smooth, easy, 
graceful.— n. (math,), the variable quantity in 
fluxions.— ns. flu'ence (Milt.), flu'ency, flu'ent- 
ness.— adv, fiu'ently. [L. fiuens, fluentis, pr.p. 
oSftuire, to flow.] 

tLun,ftuf, n. a soft down from cotton, etc.: any* 
thing downy: faulty acting: a duffed stroke at 
golf, etc.: a girl (coil.). — v.t. to make fluffy.— 
v.t. and v.l. to bungle.— n. flufl'iness.— adi. 
fluff'y. [Perh. conn, with flue, light down.) 
fliigel, flugcl, /lii'khel, floo'gl, (Ger.) n. a grand 
piano.— ns. fliigelhorn, fiugelhom, a hunting- 
horn, a kind of keyed bugle; flugelman (fioo'gi- 
man; see fugleman). [Ger., wing.] 
fluid,^oo7<f, that flows: unsolidified: likely 
to, tending to change: easily changed.— n. a 
substance whose particles can move about with 
freedom—a liquid or gas.— ad/s. flu'idal; 
fluid'ic.— n. fluid'ics, the science and technology 
of using a flow of liquid or gas for certain 
operations in place of a flow of electrons.— 
vs.t, fluid'ify; flu'idise, -ize, to make fluid: 
to cause (fine particles) to move as a fluid, e.g. 
by suspending them in a current of air or gas: 
to fill with a specified fluid.— ns. fluidisa'tion, 
•iz&'tion; fluid'ity, flu'idness.—fluid drive, a 
system of transmitting power smoothly through 
the medium of the change in momentum of a 
fluid, u^. oil. [L.fluidus, huid—fluere, to flow.] 
fluke, flook, n. a flounder: a trematode worm, 
esp. that which causes liver-rot in sheep, so called 
because like a miniature flounder (also fluke'- 
wprm): a variety of kidney potato. [O.E. 
floe, a plaice; cf. O.Jd.floke.] 

Buke, flook, n. the barb of an anchor: a barb: a 
lobe of a whale’s tail.— adj. fluk'y. [Prob. a 
transferred use of the foregoing.] 

Bake, flddk, n. an accidental success.— adi- fluk'(e)y. 
(Origin unknown.] 

flume, floom, n. an artificial channel for water to 
be applied to some industrial purpose: a ravine 
occupied by a torrent (U.S.). —be, or go, up 
the flume, to come to grief, to be done for. 
lO.Fr./fuw— L.flumen, a rivet—fluire, to flow.] 
flummery, flum'sr-i, n. an acid jelly made from 
the husks of oats, the Scots sowens: blanc¬ 
mange: anything insipid: empty compliment, 
humbug. [W. Ilymru — Uyntrig, harsh, raw— 
llym, sharp, severe.] 

flummox, flum'ski, (coll.) v.t. to perplex. (Ety. 
unknown.] , 

Bump, flump, (coll.) v.t. to throw down heavily.— 
v.i. to move with a flop or dump.— n, the dull 
sound so produced. [Imit.] 

Bung, flung, pa.t. and pa.p. oi fling. 

Btmk,flungk, (slang) v.i. to fail in an examination 
(sometimes with out). —Also v.t, and n. [Perh. 
combined flinch, funk (I).] 

Bmkey, flung'ki, n. a livery servant: a footman: 
a mean cringer.— n. flun'keydom.— adj. flun'- 
keyiah.— n, flun'keyism. [Perh. orig. flanker, 
one who runs alongside.] 

Fluon, floo'on, n. trademark for polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene. 

floor, floo’sr, -or, n. fluorite.— v.i. fluoresce 
(sr-es'). — ns. fluorescein (es'e-in), a fluorescent 
dyestuff, CieHuOi; fluoresc'cnce, the property 
of some substances (e.g. fluor) of emitting, when 
exposed to radiation, rays of greater wavelength 


than those received.— a^s. fluonse'ent; fluoric 

S -ar'ik) — \s.t. flu'oridate, -idlse, -ize, to add a 
luoride to (a water or milk supply).— ns. 
fluoridfi'tion; fln'oride, a compound of fluorine 
with another element or radical.— v.t. flu'oriiiat*, 
to introduce fluorine into a chemical compound. 
— rui. fluorin&'tioD; flu'oriae (-in), an element 
(F), a pale greenish-yellow gas; fluorite (floo'ar- 
il), a minerd, calcium fluoride, commonly purple, 
also green, colourless, etc., crystallising in cubes 
and octahedra, found abundantly in Derbyshire, 
its coloured varieties may fluoresce strongly in 
ultraviolet light; flu'orocarbon, any of a series 
of compounds of fluorine and carbon (corres¬ 
ponding to the hydrocarbons) highly resistant 
to heat and chemical action; flu'oroscope, an 
instrument for X-ray examination by means of a 
fluorescent screen; fluoros'eopy; fiuorfi'sis, 
chronic poisoning by fluorine; flu'orotype (obs.), 
photography by means of fluorides; fluorspar, 
fluorite.—fluorescent lighting, brighter lighting 
obtained for the same consumption of electricity, 
by using fluorescent material to convert ultra¬ 
violet radiation in the electric lamp into visible 
light. [L. fluor, flow, from its use as a flux.] 
Vluotbane,floo’6-than. See halothane. 

Burry, flur'l, n. a sudden blast or gust: agitation: 
bustle: the death-agony of the whale: a 
fluttering assemblage of things, as snowflakes.— 
v.t. to agitate, to confuse:— pr.p. flurr'ying; 
pa.t., pa.p. flurr'ied.— v.t. flurr (flur), scatter.— 
V.I. to fly up. [Prob. onomatopoeic, suggested 
by flaw, hurry, etc.] 

flush, flush, n. a sudden flow: a flow of blood to 
the skin, causing redness; a suflusion of colour, 
esp. red: a sudden growth: a renewal of growth: 
a rush of feeling: a puddle (obs.): a watery place 
about a spring, etc. (obs.): bloom, freshness, 
vigour: abundance.—v.i. to glow: to become 
red in the face: to flow swiftly, suddenly, or 
copiously.— v.t. to cleanse by a copious flow of 
water: to clear by a blast of air: to cause to 
glow: to elate, excite the spirits of.— adj. 
overflowing: abounding: well supplied, as 
with money: in full bloom (SAuAc.): flushed-— 
adj. flushed, suffused with ruddy colour: excited. 
— ns. flush'er, one who flushes sewers; flush'ing; 
flush'ness.— adj. flush'y, reddish.—flush'-box, a 
tank for flushing a water-closet. [Prob. next 
word influenced by flash, hlush.] 
flush,/fiisA, v.i. to start up like an alarmed bird.— 
v.t. to rouse and cause to start off.— n. the act of 
starting: a bird, or a flock of birds so started 
(Spens.). (Prob. onomatopoeic; suggested by 
fly, flutter, rush.] 

flush, flush, v.t. to make even: to fill up to the 
level of a surface (often with up). — adj. having 
the surface in one plane with the adjacent surface: 
of a deck, having the same level throughout the 
ship’s length.—Also adv. [Prob. related to 
flush (1).] 

flush, flush, n. in card-playing, a hand in which 
all the cards or a specified number are of the 
same suit.— adj. in poker, consisting of cards all 
of the same suit.—straight flush, in poker, a 
sequence of five cards of the same suit (royal 
flush, if headed by ace). (Prob. Fr. flux —L. 
fluxus. Bow, influenced by flush (I).] 

Butter, flus'tar, n. hurrying: flurry: heat (obs.): 
confused agitation.— v.t. to make hot and 
flurried: to fuddle with drink: to confuse.— 
v.i. to bustle: to be agitated or fuddled.— n. 
fluB'terment.— aiO. flus'tery, confused.— v.t. flus'- 
trate, to fluster.— n. flustrS'tion. (O.N. flaustr, 
hurry.] 

Flustra, ftus'tra, n. one of the commonest genera 
of marine Polyzoa. [Ety. unknown.] 
flute, float, n. a musical pipe with finger-holes 
and keys sounded by blowing; in organ-building, 
a stop with stopped wooden pipes, having a 


fate. Jar; me, hur (her); mine; mute, for; mute; miion,fo0t; dhen (then) 
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flule>like tone: « longitudinal groove, as on a fly aah, a fine ash from the pulverised fuel burned 

a tall and narrow wine-glass: a shuttle in power stations, used in brick-making and as a 


in tapestry-weaving, etc.— v.i. to play the flute: 
to nuke fluty sounds.—v./. to play or sing in soft 
flute-like tones: to form flutes or grooves in.— 
atU. flttt'cd, ornamented with flutes, channels, or 
grooves.— m. flut'er; flutina (-(£'), a kind of 
accordion: flut'ing, flute-playing or similar 
sounds: longitudinal furrowing; flutist.— 
flut'y, in tone like a flute.—flute-k-bec (/Ul-d- 
bek; Fr.), a Apple flute; flute'-bird, a piping 
crow; flute'mouth, a fish (F/rfu/aWa) akin to the 
sticklebacks. [O.Pr./irii/e; ety. dubious.] 
flutter, v.i. to move about nervously, aim¬ 
lessly, or with bustle: of a bird, to flap wings: 
of a Hag, etc., to flap in the air: to vibrate, e.g. 
ofapulse,to beat irregularly: to be in agitation 
or in uncertainty: to be frivolous (o6s.): to 
toss a coin (arcA.).— v.t. to throw into disorder: 
to move in quick motions.— n. quick, irregular 
motion: agitation: confusion: a gambling 
transaction {coll.): a small speculation {colt.). 
[O.E. flotorian, to float about, from the root of 
fleotan, to float.] 

fluvial,/loo'r/'-a/, ad}, of or belonging to rivers.— 
n. flu'vialist, one stressing rivers in explanation of 
phenomena.— adjs. fluviat'ic, flu'viatile (-///, -til), 
belonging to or formed by rivers.— adj. fluvio- 
gla'cial, pertaining to glacial rivers. [L. fluviaKs 
—fluvius, a river, fluire, to flow.) 
flux,/fuks, n. act of flowing: a flow of matter: a 
state of flow or continuous change: a discharge 
generally from a mucous membrane: matter 
discharged: excrement: an easily fused sub¬ 
stance, esp. one added to another to make it 
more fusible: the rate of flow of mass, volume, 
or energy {phys.). — v.t. to melt.— v.i. to flow: 
to fuse.—n. fluxion {flak’slun), a flowing or 
discharge: excessive flow of blood or fluid to 
any organ {med.): a difference or variation: 
the rate of change of a continuously varying 
quantity {math.): (in pi.) the name given after 
Newton to that branch of mathematics which 
with a' different notation is known after Leibniz 
as the differential and integral calculus.— a^s. 
ftux'ional, flux’ionary {arch.), variable: in¬ 
constant.— n, flux'ionist, one skilled in fluxions. 
— ad/, flux'ive {Shak.), flowing with tears. [O.Fr., 
—L. fluxus — flaire, to flow.] 

By,fli, v.i. to move through the air, esp. on wings 
or in aircraft: to move swiftly: to pass quickly: 
to flee: to burst quickly or suddenly: to flutter. 
—V.I. to avoid, flee from: to cause to fly, as a 
kite: to conduct or transport by air: to cross or 
pass by flying:—pr.p. fly'ing; pa,t. flew, floo; 
pa.p. flown,/fdn; Erasing.pres. ind. flies.—n. any 
insect of the Diptera: often so widely used, esp. 
in composition—e.g. butterfly, dragonfly, may¬ 
fly —as to be virtually equivalent to insect: a 
fish-hook dressed in imitation of a fly : (collec¬ 
tively) an insect pest: a familiar spirit {arch.): 
an attendant parasite {obs.): a Right: a flap, esp. 
a tent-door: a flap of material covering, e.g. 
trouser opening: the trouser fastener, e.g. zip: 
the free end of a flag, or the like: a fast stage¬ 
coach: a light vehicle on hire, at first drawn by a 
man, later by a horse: a flywheel: (in pi.) the 
large space above the proscenium in a theatre, 
from which the scenes, etc., are controlled: 
— pi. flies.— adj. {slang) wideawake, knowing.— 
ns. flier, flyer {fli’sr), one who flies or flees: 
airman: an object, e.g. train, moving at top' 
speed; a financial speculation (sfo/tg): part of a 
machine with rapid motion: a rectangular step 
in stairs.— ad}, fly'able, (of weather) in which 
it is safe to fly.—it. fly'ing.— ad}- that flies 
or can fly: moving, or passing, very rapidly: 
orc-inised for speedy action: (of a visit) very 
brief.—^fly agaric, a poisonous mushroom-like 
fungus that has been used for killing flies; 
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parual subsutute for cement in concrete.—mv. 
Ily'away, streaming: flighty.—fly'bane, poison 
for flies: a name for various plants so used; 
fly'belt, a belt of country infested by tsetse fly.— 
a^. fiy'-bitten, marked as by the bite of flies.— 
fly'blow, the egg of a tly.-ad/- fly'-blown, 
tainted with flies' eggs or maggots (also flg .).— 
fly'boat, a long, narrow, swift boat used on 
canals; fly'book, a case like a book for holding 
fishing-flies; fly'-by, a flight, usu. low-altitude, 
past a place for observation; fly'-by-nigbt, one 
who gads about at night: an absconding debtor: 
an irresponsible person.— adj. irresponsible, esp. 
in business matters: unreliable: transitory.— 
fly'catcher, name for various birds that catch flies 
on the wing; fly'-fisher, one who uses artificial 
flies as lure; fly'-fishing; fly'flap, device for 
driving away flies; fly'-flaw'er; fly'-half (rugby), 
a stand-otf half; flying bedsti^, a testing 
framework resembling a bedstead in shape, that 
can be raised verticaliy from the ground by a 
jet engine; flying boat, a seaplane with boat 
body; flying bomb, a bomb in the form of a jet- 
propelled aeroplane; flying bridge, a ferry-boat 
moving under the combined forces of the stream 
and the resistance of a long cable: a pontoon 
bridge: the highest bridge of a ship; flying 
buttress, an arch-formed prop; flying camp, 
flying column, a body of troops for rapid motion 
from one place to another.— n.pl. flying colours, 
flags unfurled: triumphant success.—Flying 
Corps, the precursor (1912-18) of the Royal 
Air Force; flying doctor, a doctor, esp. orig. in 
the remote parts of Australia, who can be called 
by radio, etc., and who flies to visit patients; 
Flying Dutchman, a black spectral Dutch ship, 
or its captain, condemned to sweep the seas 
around the Cape of Storms for ever; flying fish, 
a fish that can leap from the water and sustain 
itself in the air for a short time by its long 
pectoral fins, as if flying; flying fox, a large 
frugivorous bat; flying lemur, an animal 
{Cynocephalus or Caleopithecas) of the Eastern 
Archipelago, whose fore and hind limbs are 
connected by a fold of skin—included in the 
Insectivora or made a separate order Der- 
moptera; flying lizard, a dragon lizard; flying 
machine, a power-driven aircraft; flying officer, 
an officer in the Air Force of rank answering to 
sub-lieutenant in the navy and lieutenant in the 
army (formerly called obMrver); flying party, a 
small body of soldiers, equipped for rapid 
movements, used to harass an enemy; flying 
phalanger, a general name for animals akin to the 
phalangers with a parachute of skin between fore 
and hind legs; flying sancm, a disk-like flying 
object reported to have been seen by sundry 
persons; flying shore, a horizontal baulk or 
shore; flying shot, a shot at something in motion; 
flying squad, a rapidly moving body of police 
or the like; flying squid, a squid with broad 
lateral fins by which it can spring high out of the 
water; flying squirrel, a name for several kinds of 
squirrels with a parachute of skin between the 
fore and hind legs: also applied to a flying 
phalanger; flying start, in a race, a start given 
after the competitors are in motion (also fig.)-. 
Hying wing, an arrow-head-shaped aircraft 
designed to minimise drag at very high speeds; 
fly'-kick, a kick made while running; fly'leaf, 
a blank leaf at the beginning or end of a book; 
fly line, a line for angling with an artiflciaL fly; 
fly'maker, one who ties artificial flies for angling: 
fly-man, one who works the ropes in theatre 
flies: one who drives a fly; fly orchis, an orchid 
{Ophrys muscijera or insectijera) with a flylike 
flower; fly'ovcr, a processional flight of aircraft: 
a road or railway-line carried over the top of 
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snother one nt an intencction; fly'papWt a 
sticky or poisonous paper for destroying flies; 
fly past, a ceremonial fli^t analogous to a march 

S ast; fly powder, a powder used for killing 
ies; fly rail, a flap that turns out to support 
the leaf of a table; fly red, a light flexible rod 
used in fly-fishing, usually in three pieces—butt, 
second-joint, and tip.— adj. fly'-slow (Shak.i 
doubtful reading and sense), slow-flying.—By’- 
trap, a trap to catch flies: a plant that traps flies, 
esp. the American dog-bane, and Venus’s flytrap 
(dot.); fly'-under, a road or railway-line carried 
under another one at an intersection: fly'weight, 
a boxer of eight stone or less; fly'wbeel, a large 
wheel with a heavy rim applied to machinery to 
equalise the effect of the driving effort.—a fly 
in the ointment, some slight flaw which corrupts 
a thing of value (Eccles. x. 1): a minor dis¬ 
advantage in otherwise favourable circum- 
sunces; fly a kite (see kite-flying); fly at, upon, to 
attack suddenly; fly in the face at, to insult: 
to oppose, defy; fly off the handle (slang), to 
lose one’s temper; fly open, to open suddenly or 
violently; fly out, to break-out in a rage; let fly, 
to attack: to throw or send off; make the 
feathers fly (see feather); no fliee on, no want 
of alertness in. [O.E. fteogan, to fly, pa.t. 
fteah; fleoge, fly, insect; Got. fliegen, ftiege.] 
flype, y.t. to strip back: to turn partly outside 
in. (Prob. Scand.; cf. Oan./fip, a flap.] 
Fiysch,/7isA, n. a great Alpine mass of Cretaceous 
and Lower Tertiary sandstone with shales. 
[Swiss Ger.] 

flyte, flite, flit, (Scot.) v.l. to scold, to brawl.— 
ns. ^te, flyt'ing, a scolding-match, esp. as a 
poetical exhibition. [O.E./fi'ro/i, to strive; Ger. 
befleissen.] 

foal, fdl, n. the young of the horse family.— v.i. 
and V./. to bring forth (a foal).—foal'foot, 
coltsfoot. [O.E. fola; Ger. Johlen, Gr. polos; 
L. pullus.] 

foam, fSm, n. bubbles on surface of liquor: a 
suspension of gas in a liquid: sea (poet.). — v.i. to 
gather or produce foam: to come in foam.— v.t. 
to pour out in foam: to fill or cover with foam. 
— n. and adj. foam'ing.— adv. foam'ingly.— adjs. 
foam'len; foam'y, frothy.—foam glass, glass in 
a form full of tiny air-cells through admixture of 
carbon under heat, used in insulation, filling 
lifebelts, etc.; foam, or foamed, plastics, very 
light plastics, soft and flexible like sponges, or 
rigid, with excellent heat-insulation properties; 
foam rubber, rubber in the form of a foam-like 
substance, used chiefly in upholstery. [O.E. 
Jam; Cer./Wm, prob. akin to L. spuma.] 
fob,/oh, R. (arch.) a trick.— v.t. (arch, except with 
off) to cheat: to give as genuine: to put off: 
to foist, palm. (Cf. Cot. foppen, to jeer.] 
fob,/oh, R. a small'watch pocket in the waistband 
of trousers: a chain with seals, etc., hanging 
from the fob.— v.t. to pocket. [Perh. conn, 
with L. Ger. fobke, little pockef, H.Ger. dial. 
fuppe, pocket.] 

fo’c sle,/dk's/, contr. form of forecastle, 
focus,yo'kas, R. in geom., a fixed point such that 
the distances of a point on a conic section from 
it and from the directrix have a constant ratio: 
in optics, a point in which rays converge after 
reflection or refraction, or from which (virtual 
Jocus) they seem to diverge: any central point: 
the point or region of greatest activity: the point 
of origin (as of an earthquake): the position, or 
condition, of sharp definition of an image;— pi. 
foci, Jo'si, fo'cuses.— v.i. to bring to a focus: 
to adjust to focus: to adjust so as to get a sharp 
image of: to concentrate:—pr.p. fo'ensing; pa.i. 
and pa.p. fo'cused; some double the s.—adj. 
U'cal, of or belonging to a focus.—v.f. ffi'calise, 
-iae, to focus.— n. focimeter (fo-sim'Har), 
apparatus to help in focusing.—focusing clofli. 


a cloth thrown over a photographic camera and 
the operator's head and shoulders to exchule 
extraneous light in focusing.—conji^ate foci, 
two points such that each is focus for rays 
proceeding from the other; focal-plane shutter, 
camera shutter in the form of a blind with a slot, 
which is puUed rapidly across, and as close as 
is practicable to, the film or plate, speed being 
varied by adjusting the width of the slot; in 
foc^ placed or adjusted so as to secure distinct 
vision, or a sharp, definite image; principal 
focus, the focus for rays parallel to the axis. 
(L./dc«s, a hearth.] 

fodder, fod'»r, n. food supplied to cattle: food 
(slang). —v.r.to supply with fodder.— ns. fodd'- 
erer; fodd'ering. [O.E. JSdor; Ger. /utter; 
cf. food, feed.] 

too,Jo, H. an enemy:—p/. foes; Spens. fone, foen, 
/on. —foe'man, an enemy in war (pi. foe'men). 
[M.E./oo— O.E. fah, fa (adj.) and gefa (noun).] 
foedarie. See fedarie. 

tooii:tatiM,fed-a-rit‘tas,foi-de~rd'tdbs (pi. foederati, 
-r&'ti, •rd'te; L.) a (conquered) ally of Rome: 
an auxiliary soldier fighting for the Romans, 
foetid, foetor. See fetid, fetor, 
foetus, the usual but etymologically unsatis- 
fiictory form of fetus,/e'far, n. the young animal 
in the egg or in the womb, after its parts are 
distinctly formed.—o4i. foe'tal, fe'tal.—n. foe'ti- 
cide, fe'ticidc, destruction of a foetus.— adj. 
foetici'dal, fe-. [L. Jitus, offspring.] 
tog, fog, n. a thick mist: watery vapour condensed 
about dust particles in drops: cloudy obscurity: 
confusion, bewilderment.— v.t. to shroud in fog: 
to obscure: to confuse.— v.i. to become coated, 
clouded, blurred, confused.—fogged (fogd), 
clouded, obscured: bewildered.— ns. fogg'er, 
fog'man, one who sets railway fog-signals.— 
adv. fogg'ily.— n. fogg'iness.— adjs. fogg'y, misty: 
damp: fogged: clouded in mind: stupid; fog'- 
lesB, without fog, clear.—fog'-bank, a dense 
mass of fog like a bank of land; fug'-bell, a bell 
rung by waves or wind to warn sailors in fog.— 
adj. fog'bound, impeded by fog.—fog'-bow, a 
whitish areh like a rainbow, seen in fogs; fog'- 
dog, a whitish spot seen near the horizon in fog; 
fog 'horn, a horn used as a warning signal by or to 
ships in foggy weather: a siren: a big bellowing 
voice; fog'-signal, a detonating cap or other 
audible warning used in fog; fog'-smoke, fog.— 
not to have the foggiest, not to have the least 
idea. [Origin obscure; perh. conn, with next 
word; perh. with Dan./bg, as in snee-fog, thick 
falling snow.] 

fog. Jog, foggage, fog'ij, n. grass that grows after 
the hay is cut: moss (5cor.).— v.i. to become 
covered with fog.—adj. fogg'y. [Origin un¬ 
known; W. ffwg, dry grass, is borrowed from 
English.] 

fogash, /og'osk, the pike-perch. (Hung, fogas.] 
toglo,J6g'al, (slang) n. a silk handkerchief. [Origin 
obscure.] 

fogy, fogey,/d'gi, n. a dull old fellow: one with 
antiquated notions.—adf/. ffi'gram, antiquated. 
— R. a fogy.—ns. fd'gramite; fogram'ity; 
fd'gydom.— adj. fS'gyiah.— n. fd'gyism. (Prob. 
from foggy, moss-grown.] 

foh, pho, phoh, fS, Interj. expressing disgust or 
contempt. 

fohn, foehn, y<rn, n. a hot dry wind blowing down 
a mountain valley. [Ger.,—Romansch/ovugn— 
Lat. Favdnius, the west wind.] 
toiVi»,fol'bl, n. a weakness: a penchant: a failing: 
afaible. (O.Fr./o/b/r. weak; cf. faible, feaUe.j 
foie grm, fwii gra, (Fr.) fat liver (of goose) made 
into ptai de foie gras (or foies gras) (pd-td da). 
foil,/oi/, V.I. to defeat: tobaflle: to frustrate: to 
beat down or trample with the feet (obs.): in 
hunting, to destroy a trail by crossing. —r. a 
check, repulse, frustration (obs.): an incomplete 


fdte,fdr: ml, Mr (her); mine; mdte.Jdr; mute; mdSn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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fellow 


fall in wrestling: a blunt fencing sword with a 
button on the point.—put m the foil, to over¬ 
come, bring to naught. lO.Fr. filter, to stamp or 
crush^L./uZ/d, a mller of cloth.] 
foil, foil, n, a leaf or thin plate of metal, as tin- 
foil: a mercury coating on a mirror: metal- 
coated paper: a thin leaf of metal put under a 
precious stone to show it to advantage: anything 
that serves to set off something else: a small arc 
in tracery.— ati- foiled.—n. foil'ing. [O.Fr. foil 
(Ft. feuille)—L. folium, a leaf.] 
foin, fmn, v.i. to thrust with a sword or spear.— 

It. a thrust with a sword or spear.— adv. foin'- 
ingly. [O.Fr. foine —^L. fusclna, a trident.] 
foison, foi'zn, n. plenty (arch.)-, plentiful yield 
(arch.): strength, vitality, essential virtue (Scot; 
also tushion, fdbth'an, fizh'tn, fizz'en). —a<(r. 
foi'sonless, weak, feeble (Scof, also fush'ionless, 
fizz'enlesi). [O.Fr.,—L. fusid, •dnis—fundire, 
fusum, to pour forth.] 

foist, fmst, v.r. to bring in by stealth: to insert 
wrongfully: to pass off (in or into the thing 
affected, upon the person).—n. foist'cr. [Prob. 
Du. dial, vuisten, to take in hand; vuist, ftst.] 
fold,/»/</, n. a doubling of anything upon itself: 
a crease: the concavity of anything folded: a 
part laid over on another.— v.t. to lay in folds, 
double over: to enclose in a fold or folds, to 
wrap up: to embrace.—v.i. to become folded: to 
be capable of folding: to yield (obs.). — suff. 
-f(dd (with numerals), times, as in ten'-fold.— n. 
fold'cr, the person or thing that folds: a flat 
knife-Uke instrument used in folding paper: a 
folding case for loose papers: a folded circular. 
— adj. fold'ing, that folds, or that can be folded. 
— ns. fold'ing, a fold or plait: the bending of 
strata, usu. as the result of compression (jgeoi.). — 
folded mountains, mountains pi^uced by folding 
processes; fold'ing-door, a door consisting of 
two parts hung on opposite jambs; fold'ing- 
machine, a mechanism that automatically folds 
printed sheets.—fold in, to mix in carefully and 
gradually (cook.); fold op, to cease to function. 
lO.E. faban (W.S. featdan), to fold; Get. fallen.] 
fold, fold, n. an enclosure for protecting domestic 
animals, esp. sheep: a flock of sheep: a church 
(fig.): the Christian Church (fig.). — v.l. to 
confine in a fold.—n. fold'ing. [O.E. falod,fald, 
a fold, stall.] 

folk add, fd’lik (fo'lik) as'id, an acid in the 
vitamin B complex, found in leaves, liver, etc., 
or a similar acid which cures some of the 
symptoms of pernicious anaemia (see pterin). 
[See foUum.] 

foils,/o-ie, (Fr.) madness, insanity: folly, 
folio,/9'/i-d, R. a leaf (two pages) of a book: a 
sheet of paper once folded: a book of such 
sheets: the size of such a book: one of several 
sizes of paper adapted for folding once into 
well-proportioned leaves: a page in an account- 
book, or two opposite pages numbered as one 
(book-k.): a certain number of words taken as a 
basis for computing the length of a document 
(law): page number in a book (print.): a 
wrapper for loose papers.— aiO- consisting of 
paper only once folded: of the size of a folio.— 
v.r. to number the leaves or the pages of: to 
mark off the end of every folio of, in law copying. 
—in folio, in sheets folded once: in the form of a 
folio. [L. in folio, on leaf (so-and-so), used in 
references; (..folium, a leaf, a sheet of paper.]' 
folium,/d'//-sm, n. a leaf, lamina, or lamella:— 
pi. ffi'lia.— adt. ffiliftceous (S’slus), leaflike: like 
a foliage leaf: leaf-bearing: laminated.— n. 
fdliagc, leaves collectively: a mass of leaves: 
plant forms in art.— a^s. ffi'liaged, having 
foliage: worked like foliage; td'liar, pertaining 
to leaves: resembling leaves.— v.t. fS'liato, orig., 
to beat into a leaf: to cover with leaf-metal: to 
number the leaves (not pages) of.— attf. ffi'liated. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msnt 


beaten, into a thin leaf: decorated with leaf 
ornaments or foils: consisting of layers or 
laminae.— ns. fd'liition, the leafing, esp. of 
plants: the act of beating a metal mto a thin 
plate, or of spreading foil over a piece of gims 
to form a mirror: the numbering of leaves in a 
book: the alternation of more or less parallel 
layers or folia of different mineralogical nature, 
of which the crystalline schists are composml 
(geol.): decoration with cusps, lobes, or foliated 
trace^ (archit.); ffiliatun, foliation; ffi'Jiole, 
a leaflet of a compound leaf (hot.): a small 
leaflike structure.--nadis. ffi'liolato, ffi'liokee, 
composed of or pertaining to leaflets; ffi'liose, 
leafy: leaflike.—foliage Im, an ordinary leaf, 
not a petal, bract, etc.; foliage plant, one grown 
for the beauty of its foliage. [L. folium, a leaf; 
cf. blade; Gr. phyllon.] 

folk,/dk, n. people, collectively or distributively: 
a nation or people: the people, commons 
(arch.): those of one’s own family, relations 

i coll.): now generally used as a pi. (either folk or 
oiks).—handed down by tradition of the 
people (found also in folk-art, folk-craft, folk- 
medicine, folk-music, etc.).— adj. folk'sy (C/.5.), 
everyday: friendly: sociable.— n. folk'sinesa.— 
folk'-dance, a dance handed down by tradition 
of the people; Folketing (Jis.n.fdl’ke-ting), the 
lower house of the Danish parliament or 
Rigsdag: folk'-etymol'ogy, popular unscientific 
attempts at etymology.—-otp. fidk'-free, having 
the rwlds of a freeman.—toik'lBaid (OJB> 
folclaud), in old English times, probably land 
held by folk-right, opposed to bdeland (book- 
land) ; folk'lore, the study of ancient observances 
and customs, the notions, beliefs, traditions, 
superstitions, and pr^udkes oS the common 
pMple—the science of the survival of archak 
belief and custom in mpdem ages (a name sug¬ 
gested by W. J. Thoms in 1846); lolklfeiat. 
one who studies folklore; folk-UNmory, a 
memory of an event that survives in a community 
through many generations: power of remember¬ 
ing as attribute to a community; folk'moet, 
an assembly of the peopk among the Old English; 
folk'-ri^, the common law or right of the 
people; folk'rack, a form of popular musk 
which adapts folk melodies to the rhythm of 
rock-and-roll; folk'-song, any song or ballad 
originating among the people and traditionally 
handed down by them; folk'-spccch, the dialect 
of the common people of a country, in whkh 
ancient idioms are embedded; folk'-taie, a 
popular story handed down by oral tradition 
from a more or less remote antiquity; font'-tune, 
a tune handed down among the people; folk'way, 
a traditional way of thinlung, feeling, or acting, 
followed unreflectingly by a social group; foUt'- 
weave, a loosely woven fabrk. (O.E. foie: 
0.1^. folk; Ger. voft.] 

toliicle, fori'kl, n. a fruit formed from a single 
carpel containing several seeds, splitting along 
the ventral suture only (bot.): any small saclike 
structure, as the pit surrounding a hair-root 
(zooL).-^ad}s. Mlk'Biated, follk'filar, firilic'i- 
lose, foUic'fikw. [L. folllculus, dim. of foltis, 
a wind-bag.] 

follow,/o/'d, v.t. to go after or behind: to keep 
along the line of: to come after, succeed: to 
pursue: to attmd: to imitate: to obey: to 
adopt, as an opinion: to keep the eye or mind 
fixed on; to grasp or understand the whole 
course or sequence of; to result from, as an 

effect from a cause: to strive to obtain (B.) _ 

v.i. to come after: to result: to be the logical 
inclusion.—b. a stroke that causes the ball to 
follow the one it has struck (billiards; commonly 
follow-througli'): a second helping.— ns. foll'- 
ower, one who comes after: a copier: a disciple: 
a retainer, an attendant: a servant-girl’s sweet- 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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heart: a jrart- of a machine driven by another 
part; foU'owiag, body of supporters.— a(t}. 
coming next after: to be next mentioned.— 
prep, after.—^foU'ow-board, in moulding, the 
board on which the pattern is laid; follow>my- 
If^'er, a game in which all have to mimic 
whatever the leader does; follow-on', -through', 
an act of following on or through.—follow home, 
to follow to point aimed at, heart of the matter; 
fdlow on, to continue endeavours (0.): in 
crickei, to take a second innings immediately 
after one’s first, as compulsory result of being 
short in number of runs: to follow immediately 
to start where another left off (.coll.)-, 

' out, to carry out (e.g. instructions): to 
follow to the end or conclusion; follow suit, 
in card-playing, to play a card of the same suit 
as the one which was led: to do what another 
has done; follow through, to complete the swing 
of a stroke alter hitting the ball; follow up, to 
pursue an advantage closely: to pursue a 
question that has been started. (O.E. folgian, 
fylgan; Oer. folgen.] 

folly, fol’i. It. silliness or weakness of mind: a 
foolish thing: sin (ohs.): a monument of folly, 
as a great useless structure, or one left unfinished, 
having been begun without a reckoning of the 
cost.— v.i. (arch.), to act with folly. lO.Fr./o//c 
—/al, foolish.) 

Fomalhaut, fd'nul-howt, -hot, it. a first-magni¬ 
tude star in the constellation of the Southern 
Fish. [Ar. fam-al-hut, the whale's mouth.) 
foment,/o-menr', v.(. to apply a warm lotion to: 
to cherish with heat (obs.): to foster (usu. evil). 
— US. fomeota'tion, the application of a warm 
lotion (extended sometimes to a dry or cold 
application): the lotion so applied: instigation; 
fomen'ter. [L. fdmentum for fovimenluiit — 
fovire, to warm.) 

looM, Jo’ntiz, It. a substance capable of carrying 
infection:— pi. fomites, fd'ml-tez. [L. fdmes, 
-Ills, touchwood.) 

fon,/on, (obs.) it. a fool.— v.i. to be foolish, play 
the fool.— v.t. to befool; to toy with.— adv. 
fon'ly, foolishly. [See fond.) 
foncti^aire, fik-syo-ner, (Fr.) official; civil 
servant. 

fond, fond, adj. foolishly tender and loving: 
credulous, foolishly hopeful: weakly indulgent: 
prizing highly (with of)-, very affectionate: 
kindly disposed: foolish.—r.f. to dotc. -v./. 
fond'w, to handle with fondness; to caress.— ns. 
foiid'ier; fond'ling, a pet: a fool (obs.). — adv. 
fond'ly.—n. fond'ness. [Pa.p. of fon—M.E. 
fonnen, to act foolishly,/on, a fool.) 

frmd (Sj^ns.), pa.t. of (and (2) and pa.l. and pa.p 
of find. 

fcmd,/3, (Fr.) basis, foundation, background, 
fonda, fon'dd, (Sp.) a tavern, 
fondant, fan’d»nt, n. a soft sweetmeat that melts 
in the mouth. (Fr.,— fondre,' to melt—L. 

fun^re.) 

foads,/}, (Fr.) landed property; capital: money: 
fund (lit. and fig.) 

fondue, Jon'doo, Ij-dii, n. a sauce made from 
cheese and wine, etc., and which is eaten by 
dipping pieces of bread, etc., in the mixture: a 
souffle with bread or biscuit crumbs. (Fr.,— 
fern. pa.p. offondre, to melt.) 

fone, fon, n. &e foe. 

tons et ottjga,fons el o-ri’gd, -re', (L.) the source 
and origin.' 

font, font, n. a vessel for baptismal water: a 
fount, fountain (poet.). — ad), font'al, pertaining 
to a f^unt or origin.— n. font'let, a little font.— 
font'-stone, a baptismal font of stone. (O.E. 
font —\.. Jons, fontis, a fountain.) 
font, Jont. See fount (I). 

fontanelle, fontanel, fon-ta-nel'^ it. a gap between 
the bones of the skull of a young animal; an 


opening for discharge. (Fr. dim.,—L. fSns, 
fontis, fountain.) 

fontange,/3-(dz/i', n. a tall head-dress worn in the 
17th and 18th centuries. [Fr., from Fontanges, 
the territorial title of one of Louis XIV’s 
mistresses.) 

Fontarabian, fon-ta-ra'bi-en, adJ. pertaining to 
Fontarabia or Fuenterrabia at the west end of the 
Pyrenees (confused by Milton with Ronces- 
valles). 

fonticulu8,/>A-r/Ac'd-/as, n. the depression just over 
the top of the breast-bone. (L,. fonticulus dim. 
of fans, fountain.) 

Fontinalis, fon-tin-a'lis, n. a genus of aquatic 
mosses allied to Hypntini. (L. fontinalis, of a 
spring—/dn.r.) 

food, fotid, n. what one feeds on: that which, 
being digested, nourishes the body; whatever 
sustains or promotes growth (also Jig.): sub¬ 
stances elaborated by the plant from raw 
materials taken in (bot.).—adJs. food'ful, able to 
supply food abundantly; food'less, without 
food.— food'-card, a card entitling its holder to 
obtain his quota of rationed food-stufifs; food 
chain, a series of organisms connected by the 
fact that each forms food for the next higher 
or^nism in the series; food'-controll'er, an 
ojficial who controls the storing, sale, and 
distribution of food in time of emergency; food 
poisoning, gastrointestinal disorder caused by 
the ingestion of foods naturally toxic to the 
system or of foods made toxic by contamination 
with bacteria or chemicals; food'-stuff, a sub¬ 
stance used as food; food values, the relative 
nourishing power of foods. (O.E. foda; Goth. 
deins.Sw.Jodii.] 
iood,Jw>d, Spens. for feud (1). 
fool,/oof, n. one wanting in wisdom, judgment or 
sense: a person of weak mind: a jester: a tool 
or victim, as of untoward circumstances, a dupe: 
a vague term of endearment (obs.): nothing in 
comparison: one with a weakness for (with for), 

— v.r. to deceive: to make to appear foolish: to 
get by fooling.— v.i. to play the fool: to trifle. 

— adj. (Scot, and U.S.) fxilish.— ns. fool'ery, an 
act of folly: habitual folly: fooling; fool'ing, 
playing the fool: acting the jester: vein of 
jesting: trifling.— adJ. fool'ish, weak in intellect: 
wanting discretion: unwise: ridiculous: marked 
with folly: paltry.— adv. fool'ishly.— n. fool’ish- 
ness.— adjs. fool'begged (Shak.), perh., foolish 
enough to be begged for a fool (in allusion to 
the custom of seeking the administration of a 
lunatic's estate for one's own advantage); fool'- 
bortt (Shak.), born of a fool or of folly; fool'- 
happ'y, happy or lucky without contrivance or 
judgment.—foorhard'locss (Spens. foolhardise, 
-ize; -iz’ or hard’). — adJs. foolhard'y, foolishly 
bold: rash or incautious; fool'ish-witt'y 
(Shak.), wise in folly and foolish in wisdom; 
fool'proof, not liable to sustain or inflict injury 
by wrong usage: infallible.—fool's cap, a 
jester’s head-dress, usu. having a cockscomb 
hood with bells; fool's err'and, a siUy or fruitless 
enterprise: search for what cannot be found; 
fool's gold, iron pyrites; fool’s mate (chess), the 
simplest of the mates (in four moves); fool's 
paradise, a slate of happiness based on fictitious 
hopes or expectations; IooI’b pars'ley, a 
poisonous umbelliferous plant (Aethma Cyna- 
pium) that a great enough fool might take for 
parsley.—All Fool’s Day (see all); fool around, 
to waste time: to trifle: to trifle with someone’s 
affections; fool away, to squander to no purpose 
or profit; fool with, to meddle with officiously; 
make a fool of, to bring a person into ridicule: 
to disappoint; nobody’s fool, a sensible person; 
play the fool, to behave as a fool: to sport. 
[O.EtjJo! (Et. Jfouy—L. foHis, a wind-bag.) 

fool,ybo/, n. a crushed fruit or the like scalded or 


fate, for; ige, hir (her); mine; mole, for; mule; moon. Join; dhen (then) 
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for- 


foolicap 

Btewed, mixed with cream and sugar, as goose- foot'-aoldier, a soldier serving on foot.— at^. 
berry fool. [Prob. a use of preceding suggested foot'sora, having sore or tender feet, as by 
by trifle.] ^ much walking.—foot'stalk {bot.], the stalk or 

foolscap, fddlz‘kap, n. before metrication, a long pmiole of a leaf; ioot'-stall, a side>saddle 
folio writing- or printing-paper, generally stirrup; foot'step, a tread: a footfall; a foot- 
17 x 13^ in., originally bearing the watermark print: a raised step for ascending or descending: 
of Afoot's cap and bells. (in pi., fig.) course, example; foot'stool, a stool 

foot, /oof, n. the part of its body on which an for placing one’s feet on when sitting.— adj. 
animal stands or walks; a muscular development foot'stooled.—^foot'-warm'er, a contrivance for 
of the ventral surface in molluscs: the absorbent keeping the feet warm; foot'way, a path for 
and attaching organ of a young sporophyte passengers on foot: a mine shaft with ladders; 
(Aof.): the part on which a thing stands; the foot'wear, a collective term for boots arid shoes: 
base: the lower or less dignified end: a measure foot'work, use or management of the feet, as in 
-12 in., orig., the length of a man’s foot: the games.— add. foot'wom, worn by many feet: 
corresponding square or cubic unit (sq. ft. footsore.—at the feet of, in submission, homage, 
144 sq. inches; cu. ft. 1728 cu. inches): foot- supplication, or devotion to, under the spell of; 
soldiers: a division of a line of poetry:— pt, cover the feet (B.), to defecate.— afij. eight'-foot 
feet; also, as a measure, foot; in some com- (mus.), having the pitch of an open organ-pipe 
pounds and in sense of dregs, or footlights, eight feet long, or having that pitch for the 
foots.— y.t. and y.l. to dance: to walk: to sum lowest note.—foot-and-mouth disease, a con- 
up.—v.r. to kick: to pay: to add a foot to: to tagious disease of cloven-footed animals, 
grasp with the foot:— pr.p. foot'ing; pa.t. and characterised by vesicular eruption, esp. in the 
pa.p. loot'ed.— n. foot'age, measurement or mouth and in the clefts of the feet; foot it, to 
paymentby the foot: length of organ pipe giving walk: to dance; foot of fine, the bottom part 
the lowest note.— adJ. foot'ed, provided with a (preserved in the records) of a tripartite inden- 
foot or feet: having gained a foothold (Shak.). — ture in case of a fine of land; foot the hill, to pay 
HS. foot'er (slang), football; foot'ing, place for up; have one foot in the grave, to be not far from 
the foot to rest on: standing; terms: installa- death; have one’s feet on the ground, to act 
tion: an installation fee or treat: foundation: habitually with practical good sense; on foot, 
lower part: position: settlement: track: walking or running; in activity or Ixing; put 
tread: dance: plain cotton lace.—^foot'ball, a one's best foot forward, to make one’s best effort; 
a large ball for kicking about in sport; a game put one’s foot down, to take a firm decision, usu. 
played with this ball; foot'baller, foot'ballist, a against something; put one’s foot in it, to spoil 
football player; foot'bar, the bar controlled by anything by some indiscretion; set foot in (on), 
the pilot's feet, for operating the rudder in to enter; set on foot, to originate; the ball is at 
aircraft; foot'-bath, act of bathing the feet: a his feet, he has nothing to do but seize his 
vessel for this purpose; foot'board, a support opportunity; the footlights, the theatre as a 
for the foot in a carriage or elsewhere: the foot- profession; the wrong foot, disadvantageous 
plate of a locomotive engine; foot'boy, an position or circumstances, as catch on the wrong 
attendant in livery; foot'breadth, the breadth toot, to catch unprepared, get oil on the wrong 
of a foot; foot'bridge, a bridge for foot-passen- foot, to make a bad beginning. [O.E. fot, pi. 
gets; foot'cloth, a sumpter-cloth reaching to the fSf, Ger. fuss, L. pes, pedis, Gr. pous, podos, 
feet of the horse; foot'fall, the sound of setting Sans, pad.] 

the foot down; foot'fault (lawn tennis), an over- footk, foot'?, y.t. to trifle, to show foolish incom- 
stepping of the line in serving.—Also v.r. and v.i. petence, to bungle.— n. silly nonsense.—n. and 
—foot'gear, shoes and stockings.— n.pl. foot'- adj. foot'ling. [Origin obscure.] 
guards, guards that serve on foot.—foot'hill, a footy,/odr'/, (dial.)adi. mean. (Origin obscure.] 
minor elevation below a higher mountain or foozle,/dSz'/, (coll.) n. a tedious fellow: a bun- 
range (usually in p/.); foot'hold, a place to fix gled stroke at golf, etc.—v.i. to fool away one’s 
the foot in: a grip: a firm starting posi- time.—v.f. and v.t. to bungle.—n. fooz'ler.— n. 
tion; foot'-jaw, a maxilliped; foot'-land'-raker and adj. fooz'ling. [Cf. Ger. dial, fuseln, to 
(Skak.), a footpad; foot'-licker, a fawning, work badly, to potter.] 

slavish flatterer; foot'light, one of a row of op, fop, n. an affected dandy.— ns. fop'ling, a vain 
lights along the front of the stage.— adj. foot'- affected person; fopp'eiy, vanity in dress or 
loose, free, unhampered.—foot'man, one who manners: affectation: foUy.— adj. fopp'ish, vain 
goes on foot: servant or attendant in livery: and showy in dress: affectedly refined in man- 
foot-soldier: servant running before a coach or ners.— ady. fopp'ishly.—n. fopp'ishness. [Cf. 
rider (pi. foot'men); foot'mark (see foot'print); Got.foppen, to hoax.] 

foot'muff, muff for keeping the feet warm; for,/or,/>r, prep, in the place of: in favour of: 
foot'note, a note of reference or conunent at the on account of: in the direction of: with respect 
foot of a page; foot'pace, a walking pace: a dais; to: in respect of: by reason of: appropriate or 
foot'pad, a highwayman on foot; foot'page, a adapted to, or in reference to: beneteiai to: 
boy attendant; foot'-pass'mger, onewhogoeson in quest of: notwithstanding, in spite of: in 
foot; foot'path, a way for foot-passengers only: recompense of: during: in the character of: to 
a side pavement; foot'platc, platform for foot- the extent of.— conj. because.—as for, as far as 
platemen, train driver and assistant (on steam concerns; for all (that), notwithstanding; for 
locomotive, stoker): foot'post, a post or messen- that (ohs.), because; for to(arc-/t.;dm/.), in order 
ger that travels on foot; foot'-pound, the energy to: to; for why (ohs.), why: because; nothing 
needed to raise a mass of one pound through the for it but, nothing else to be done in the case; 
height of one foot; foot'-pump, a pump held or to bo (in) for it, to have something unpleasant 
operated by the foot; foot'-raco, a race on foot; impending; what is he for a man? (obs.), what 
foot'-racing; foot'rest, a support for the foot; kind ofmanishe? [O.E./or.] 
foot'-rope, a rope stretching along under a for-, for-, far-, pfx. (1) in words derived from 
ship’s yard for the men to stand on vmen furling O.E., used to form verbs with the senses: (a) 
the sails: the rope to which the lower edge of a away, off; (b) against; (c) thoroughly, utterly: 
sail is attached; foot'rot, ulceration of the cor^ intensive; (d) exhaustion: (e) destruction. (2) 
nary band, or other aflection of the feet in UMd in words derived from O.E. to form adjs. 
sheep; foot'rule, a rule or measure a foot in with superlative force. (3) a contraction ofybre-. 
length or measured olT in feet.— y.l. foot'slog, (4) in words derived from L. faris, outside, foras, 
to march, tramp.- -foot'slogger; foot'slogging; forth, out. No longer a living preiix. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'i-nisni; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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fore* 


fwag^/or'(/, n. fodder, ot food for horses and 

cattle: provisions: the act of foraging_ vJ. to 

go about and forcibly carry off food for horses, 
and cattle: to rummage about for what one 
wants.—v.r. to plunder.— n. for'ager.—for'age- 
cap, the undress cap worn by infantry soldiers. 
IFr. fourrage, O.Fr. feurre, fodder, of Gmc. 
origin; cf. fodder.] 

fH-rik’man, fd-, n. a small opening:— pi. 
foramina, -ram'i-ta. — adjs. foram'inated, foraro'* 
iaouB, pierced with small holes: porous.—n. 
foraminiter L. ferre, to bear), 

any member of the Foraminirera (-am*, or 
-dm-), an order of rhizopods with a shell usu. 
perforated by pores (foramina). — ae(is. fora- 
minif'eral, foraminif'erous.—^forimen magnum, 
the great hole in the occipital bone through 
which the spinal column joins the medulla 
oblongata. [L. forSmen—forare, to pierce.] 
forane, for-Sn', adj. a form of foreign, outlying, 
rural, as in vicar forane (q.v.). 
forasmuch, /dr-, fir^x-much', cogj. because, 
since (with as). 

foray,/or'd, n. a raid.—v.i. and v.l. to raid: to 
forage—n. for'ayer. (Ety. obscure, but ult. 
identical with forage (q.v.).] 
forbad(c). See forbid. 

forbear, fifr-, f»r-bar‘, v.l. to keep oneself in 
checks to abstain.—v.l. to abstain from: to 
avoid volunurily: to spare, to withhold: to 
give up (obx.) >—pa.t. forbore' l pa.p. forborne'.— 
n. forbear'ance, eaercise of pauence: command 
of temper: clemei^.— aiys. fmrbear'mit, for- 
bear'ing, long-suffering: patient.— adv. focbear'- 
iagiy. [O.E. forberan, pa.t. forbmr, pa.p. 
forboren-, see pnc. for- (la), and bear.] 
forbear,/^'bdr. Sme as forebear, 
forbid,^-,ySr-bM', v.l. to prohibit: to command 
not to:— pa A. forbade, by some -bW, or 

forbad'; pa.p. fovbidd'on.—ns. forbidd'al, for- 
bidd'ance, prohibition: command or edict 
against a wing.— adl. forbidd'cn, prohibited: 
unlawful.— adv. forNdd'ealy (SAak.), in a for¬ 
bidden or unlawful manner.—n. forbidd'iag.— 
adi. uninviting: sinister: unprepossessing: 
threatening or formidable in look.—adv. for- 
bidd'biiiy.— na. forbidd'ingneas; forbode (fdr- 
bdd; arch.), prohibition.—^fmbiddm degrees 
(see degree): forbidden fruit, that forbidden to 
Adam (Gen. ii. 17): anything tempting and pro¬ 
hibited: (or Adam's apple) a name fsncinilly 
given to the fruit of various species of Citrus, 
esp. to one having tooth-marks on its rind.— 
over God’s forbode, God forbid. [O.E. for- 
biodaa, pa.t. forbie^, pa.p. forbaden; see pfx. 
for- (fa), and bid; cf. Ger. verbleten.] 
forby, (Spent. UKdin),far-bl’, adv. and prep, nbar 
(obs.): past (obx.): by (obs.): besides (Scot.). 
(for, adv, by.] 

forcat, fSr’td, n. in France, a convict condemned 
to hard labour. (Fr.] , 

force, JSrs, fdrs, n. strength, power, energy: 
efficacy: validity: influence: vehemence: 
violent: coercion; group of men assembled 
for collective action (as police force), (pi.) navy, 
army, air force: an armament: any cause 
which changes the direction or speed of the 
motion of a portion of matter.—v.l. to draw or 
push by main strength: to thrust; to compel; 
to constrain: to overcome the resistance of by 
force: to do violence to; to achieve or bring 
about by force: to ravish; to take by violence: 
to strain: to cause to mow or ripen rapidly 
(hort.y. to work up to a hi^ pitch: to induce to 
play in a imrticular way (cards): to cause the 
phiying of (cards): to stren^hen (Shtdt.): to 
attribute importimee to ( 06 s.).— v.t. to strive 
(obs,): to make way by force: to care (obr.).— 
adl- forced, accomplished by great effort, as a 
forced march: strained, excessive, unnatural: 


artlficmily produced.— adv. forc'edly.—n. 
fbrc'edneM, the state of being forced: con- 
straint: unnatural or undue distortion.—odi. 
force'ful, full of force or might: ene wtic: driven 
or acting with power.—adv. ferce'fully.- 
adl- force'less, weak.—lu. fore'er, the person or 
thing that forces, esp. the piston of a force- 
pump.— adl- Fore'es, of or pertaining to the 
armed forces, army, navy, or air force.— adl- 
forc'ible, having force: done by force.—n. 
forc'ibleiiess.—adv. forc'ibly.—v.f. force'-land, to 
make a forced landing.—forced landing (aero.), 
a landing at a place where no landing was orig. 
planned, necessary because of some mishap; 
force'-pump, forc'ing-pump, a pump that delivers 
liquid under pressure greater than its suction 
pressure: a pump for cleaning out pipes by 
blowing air through; forcible detainer, and 
entry, detaining property or forcing an entry 
into it by violence or intimidation; forcibfe 
feeble, a weak man with show of valour (in 
allusion to Francis Feeble in II. Hen. IV, III, 
ii. 180); forc'ing-hottse, a hothouse for forcing 
plants: forc'ingHpit, a frame sunk in the ground 
over a hotbed for forcing plants.—force and 
fear (Scot.), that amount of constraint or com¬ 
pulsion which is enough to annul an engagement 
or obligation entered into under its influence; 
force the pace, to bring and keep the speed up to 
a high pitch by emulation. [Fr.,—L.L./ori/a— 
L./orfis, strong.] 

Iona, ISrs, ydrs, iota, fas, n. a waterfall. [O.N. 
fors.J 

lone, fSrs, fdrs, (cook.) v.l. to stuff, as a fowl.— 
force'meat, meat chopped fine and highly 
seasoned, used as a stuffing or alone. (For 
farce.] 

force majeure, fort md-zheer, (Fr.) simerior 
power. 

forceps, fdr'seps, n. a. pincer-like instrument or 
organ for holding, luting, or removing:— pi. 
for'cepe, also for'cepses, for’dpds, -sl-pei.—adl. 
for cipited, formed and opening like a forceps.— 
n. ferdpi'tion, torture by pinching with forceps. 
VL.,—formas, hot, cep^re, to hold.] 
ford, fdrd, fdnt, n. a place where water may be 
crossed by wading.— v.t. to wade across.--adf. 
ted'able. (O.E. fordrfaraa, to go; cf. Ger. 
furtddkren, Gr. poros, L. portus, and fare, ferry, 
far.] 

forte, for-, ftr-dob', (arch.) v.t. to destroy: to 
niin: to overcome: to exhaust:— pr.p. ferte'- 

mg: pa.t. fordid'; pa.p. fordone, -dun' _ adl- 

fmdoM', exhausted.—from fordomw (Speits.), 
from being fordone. [O.E. ybrdd/i; Ger. vrrnai, 
to consume.] 

Sftt odi. in front: former, previous 
(obs.h — adv. at or towards the front: previously. 
n. the front: the foremast.— Inter), (golf) a 
wammg cry to anybody in the way of the ball.— 
01 ^ foiemoet (JSr’mdst, fir'\ double superl. 
—O.E. foriM, first, super], of fore, and superl. 
sufnx '^), first in place: most advanced: first 
in teak and dignity.— adl. and adv. fora'-aad- 
nft, ienguwise of a ship: without square sails. 
—f«e-^-irft'w, a vessel of fore-and-aft rig: a 
hat puked before and behind; fore'bitt, one erf 
the bitts at the foremast; fore'bitter, a ballad 
sung at the forebitts.—at the tore, displayed on 
the foremast (of a flag); fore-ai^aft sail, any 
sail not set on yards and lying feue-and-aft when 
untnmmed; to the fore, at hand: in being, 
alive (Scot.): (loosely) prominent. [O.E. fore, 
radwally the ume as for, prep.] 
fore-, fSr-, fSr-, pfx. before: beforehand: in 
ftont.— vs.t, foro-admon'ish, to admonish before¬ 
hand; fore-adviu', to advise beforehand.— n. 
late am, the part of the arm betwun the elbow 
and the wrist.—v.t. forurm', to arm or prepare 


beforehand.— n. forebur, forimr (^r'Mr, 
fdtt, fir; mi, bar (her); ndne: mdte, f&r; mSte; mddn, fdbi; dhea (then) 
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Scot.), an ancestor (from be and suff. •ar).— v.t. 
formide', to prognosticate: to bave a pre¬ 
monition of (esp. of evil).— ns. lorebade'nMot, 
feeling of coming evil; forebod'er; fondwd'ing, 
a boding or perception beforehand; apprehen¬ 
sion of coming evil.— adv. lorabod'invy.— ns. 
fore'-body, the part in front of the mainmast; 
fore'-brace, a rope attached to the fore yard-arm, 
for changing the position of the foresail; fore'- 
brain, the front part of the brain.—prep, foreby', 
{Spens.; same as foiby).—ru. fore'cahin, a cabin 
in a ship’s forepart; fore'-caddy, a caddy posted 
where he may see where the balls go; fore'car. 
a small car carrying a passenger in front of a 
motor-cycle^ fore'carriage, the front part of a 
carriage, with arrangement for Independent 
movement of the fore-wheels.—v.t. forecast', 
to contrive or reckon beforehand: to foresee: 
to predict.— v.i. to form schemes beforehand:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. forecast', sometimes forecast'ed. 
— ns. fore'cast, a previous contrivance: fore- 
si^t: a prediction; forecait'er; forecastle, 
fo’c’sle (Jok'sl, sometimes Jor'k&s-t, fSr), a 
short raised deck at the fore-end of a vessel: 
the forepart of the ship under the maindeck, the 
quarters of the crew.— at(is. forechos'en, chosen 
beforehand; fore-ci'ted, quoted before or above. 
— ns. fore'coucse, a foresail; fore'court, a court 
in front of a building: an outer court.— v.i. 
foredate', to date before the true time.— ns. fore'- 
day {Scot.), forenoon; fore'deck, the forepart of 
a deck or ship.— v.t. foredoom', to doom 
beforehand.— ns. fore'edge, the outer edge of a 
book, furthest from the back—placed outward 
in a mediaeval library; fore'-end, the early or 
fore part of anything: fore'father, an ancestor.— 
v.t. forefeel', to feel beforehand.— adv. fore- 
feel'ingly.— adj. forefelt'.— ns. fore'finger, the 
finger next the thumb; fore'foot, one of the 
anterior feet of a quadruped: the foremost end 
of the keel, whereon rests the stem (naut.): — 
pi. forefeet; fore'front, the front or foremost 
part; foregath'er (see forgather); fore'gleam, a 
glimpse into the future.— v.t. and v.i. forego', to 
go before, precede: chiefly in its pr.p. foregS'ing 
(or for', for') and pa.p. foregone' (or for', fSr') ; 
pa.t. forewent' {rare)’, formerly also pa.p. — ns. 
foregS'er {or for ‘,f6r^', foregoing.— a4i. fore 'gone 
(foregone conclusion, a conclusion come to 
before examination of the evidence: an obvious 
or inevitable conclusion or result).— ns. ion- 
gone'ness; fore'ground, the part of a picture or 
field of view nearest the observer’s eye, as opp. 
to the background (also fig.)’, fore'-hammer, a 
sledge-hammer; fore'hand, the front position 
or its occupant: the upper hand, advantage, 
preference: the part of a horse that is in front 
of its rider: the part of the court to the right of a 
right-handed player or to the left of a leA- 
handed player (tennis): a stroke played forehand 
(tennis). — adj. done beforehand: anticipating, of 
anticipation (Shak.y. with the palm in front— 
opp. to backhand: (of an arrow; Shak.) for 
shooting point-blank.— adv. with hand in fore¬ 
hand position.— adj. fore'handed, forehand, as 
of payment for goods before delivery, or for 
services before rendered: seasonable; well off 
(U.S.): shapely in the foreparts.— ns. forehead 
(for'id, -ed, for'hed), the forepart of the head 
above the eyes, the brow: confidence, audacity; 
fore'-horse, the foremost horse of a team.—v.r. 
forejudge', to judge before hearing the facts and 
proof.— ns. forejudg'ment; fore'king (Tetm.), a 
preceding king.— v.t. foreknow (/3r-, for-), to 
know beforehand: to foresee.— adj. fore¬ 
know'iag.— adv. foreknow'ingly.— n. foreknow- 
I'edge (-nol'U). — adj. foreknown'.— n. fore'land, 
a point of land running forward into the sea, a 
headland: a front region.—vs.r. forelay', to con¬ 
trive antecedently: to lay wait for in ambush; 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-meni 


to hinder; forelay', pa.t. of fordie.—a. fon'teg, 
a fremt Im.— vs.t. foreleiid', forlead', to grant or 
realm bdbrehand:—pa.p. and pad., Spens., 
forelant', forimt': fwdie', to lie before 
Spens., f»day': forelift' (SpensX to raise in 

front_ ns. fore'lock, the lock of hair on the 

forehead (take time by the forelock, to seize an 
opportunity betimes); fore'man, the first or 
chief man, one appointed to preside over, or act 
as spokesman for, others: an overaeec>-p/. 
fore'men; fore'mast, the mast that is forward, 
or next the bow of a ship; fore'mastman, any 
sailor below the rank of petty officer.— v.t. foie- 
mean', to intend beforehand.— adjs. fore'- 
men'tioned, mentioned before in a writing or 
discourse; foremost (for'mdst, fdr‘. -nusf, 
double superl.— O.E. forma, first, superl. of fore, 
and superl. suffix -st), first in place: most 
'advanced: first in rank or digni^.— n. fore'- 
name, the first or Christian name.— adj. lore'- > 
named, mentioned before.— ns. fore'nigbt (Scot.), 
the early part of the night before b^time, the 
evening; forenoon (fSr-nSdn', fdr-, fdr’nSbn, 
fdr'i chiefly Scot, and Ir.), the part of the day 
before midday, as opposed to early morning.— 
adj. (for'tfSr’), pertaining to this time.—it. fore'- 
no'tice, notice of anything in advance of dte 
time.— v.t. fore'-oidain', to arranm beforehand: 
to predestinate.— ns. fore'-ording'tion; fore'part, 
the front: the early part.— adj. fore'past, 
bygone.— ns. fore'pay'ment, payment before¬ 
hand; fore'peak, the contracted part of a ship's 
hold, close to the bow.— vs.t. foreplan', to plan 
beforehand: forqioint', to foreshadow.— adj- 
fore-quo'ted, quoted or cited before.— v.t. 
foreran', pa.t. of forerun.— n. fore'-rank, the 
front rank.— v.i. forereach' (naut.), to glide 
ahead, esp. when going in stays (with on). — v.t. 
to sail beyond.— v.t. foreread', to foretell:—pa./, 
foreread (-red').—w. fore'reading.— ad/. lore- 
reci'ted (Shak.), recited or named before.—r.r. 
forerun', to run or come before: to precede.—n. 
fore'runner, a runner or messenger sent before: 
a precursor: a prognostic.— adi- fore'said, 
already mentioned (see also foresay).—it. fore¬ 
sail (fSr'sl,fdr', -sal) the chief and lowest square 
sail on the foremast: a triangular sail on the 
forestay.— v.t. foresay', to predict or foretell: 
to ordain (Shak.) (see also foisay).— v.t. and v.i. 
foresee', to see or know beforehand:— pa.t. 
foresaw'; pa.p. foreseen'.— adj. foresee'ing.— 
adv. foresee'iagly.— v.i. foreshad'ow, to shadow 
or typify beforehand: to give, or have, some 
indication of in advance.— ns. foreshad'ow¬ 
ing; fore'ship, the forepart of a ship; fore'- 
shore, the space between high and low water 
marks.—v.i. foreahort'en, to draw or cause to 
appear as if shortened, by perspective.—a. fore- 
short'ening.— v.t. foreshow, foreshew (Jor-sho', 
fSr-), to shqw or represent beforehand: to 
predict:— pad. foreshowed, foreshowed, -shod'; 
pa.p. foreshown, foreshown, -shdn'^, also Spens. 
foreshewed'.— ns. fore'side, the front side: 
outward appearance (Spens.); fore'sight, act or 
power of foreseeing: wise forethought, pru¬ 
dence: the sight on the muzzle of a gun: a 
forward reading of a levelling staff.— adjs. 
fore'si^ted; fore'sightful; fore'sightlen.— v.t. 
foresig'nify, to betoken.beforehand: to fore¬ 
show: to typify.— ns. fore'skin, the skin that 
covers the glans penis, the prepuce; fore'skirt 
(Shak.), the loose part of a coat before.— v.i. and 
v.t. forednek' (see fondack). — vs.t. forespeak', to 
predict: to engage beforehand (Scot.) (see also 
forspeak); forespend', to spend beforehand:— 
pa.p. forespent': see also forspend.— ns. fore- 
spurr'er (Shak.), one who rides before; fore'- 
stnir (Scot.), an outside stair in front of a house. 
— vd. forestall (fSr-stdl', fdr-; O.E. foresteall, 
ambush, lit. a place taken beforehand— steall, 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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stand, stationX to buy ut> before reaching the 
market, so as'to sell again at higher prices: to 
anticipate: to hinder anticipating: to bar.— 
ns. forestall'w; lorettall'ingi forcstal'nmit; 
fne'stay, a rope readiing from die foremast-head 
to the bowsprit end to support the mast.—v.r. 
foretaste', to taste before possession: to antici¬ 
pate: to taste before another.—n. fore'taste, a 
taste beforehand: anticipation.— vs.i. fore- 
teacb', to tmeh beforehand:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
foratanght'; foretell', to tell before: to pro¬ 
phesy.—V./. to utter prophecy:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
foretold'.—n. foreteU'er.— v.t. forethink', to 
anticipate in the mind: to have prescience of:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. forethought'.— ns. foretbink'er; 
fbre'thooght, thought or care for the future: 
anticipation: thinking beforehand.— adj. fore- 
thoogbt'fol.—it. foie'token, a token or sign 
beforehand.—v.t. foretS'ken, to signify before¬ 
hand.—R. and adi- foretd'kening.— ns. ton’- 
tooth, a tooth in the forepart of the mouth:— 
pi. fore'teeth; fore'top, the platform at the head 
of the foremast (naut.): the forepart of the 
crown of the head {obs.): a lock (usu. upright) 
over the forehead: an appendage to a shoe 
(obs.); foretop'mast, the mast erected at the 
head of the foremast, at the top of which is 
the fore'top-gall'ant-mast. — adj. forevouched' 
(Shak.), affirmed or told before.— n. fore'ward, 
advance-guard: the fro.it {Shak.). —v.r. fore¬ 
warn', to warn beforehand: to give previous 
notice (see also forwam).— n. fuicwam'ing.— 
vs.t. foreweigh', to estimate beforehand; fore¬ 
went', pa.t. (Spens., pa.p.) of forego (see also 
forgoX— ns. fore'-wheel, one of the pair of front 
wheels of a wheeled vehicle; fore'wind, a 
favourable wind; fore'woman, a woman over¬ 
seer, a headwoman, a spokeswoman for a group 
(e.g. fora jury):— pi. fore'women; fore'word, a 
praace. [O.E./ore; Cer. vor.J 

foreclose, JSr-kloz', for-, v.t. to preclude: to 
prevent: to stop: to bar the right of redeeming. 
— n. foreclosure {-kld’zlur), a foreclosing: the 
process by which a mortgagor, failing to repay 
the money lent on the security of an estate, is 
compelled to forfeit his right to redeem the 
estate (law). [O.Fr. forrhs, pa.p. of forclore, 
to exclude—L. /oris, outside, and clmidire, 
clausum, to shut.] 

fore-damned, fdr^am’ned, (obs.) adj- utterly 
damned (or poss. damned beforehand). [Pfx. 
for- (Ic), (or poss. fore-).] 

forego, better forgo. 

forMent. See forhent. 

foreign,/or'/n, adj. belonging to another country: 
from abroad: alien: extraneous: not belong¬ 
ing: unconnected; not appropriate.— ns. for'- 
eigner, a native of another country; for'eign- 
nesB, the quality of being foreign: want of rela¬ 
tion to something: remoteness.— adj. foreign- 
built, built in a foreign country.—foreign 
legion, an army unit consisting of aliens: (raps.) 
a former French army unit, consisting of sol¬ 
diers of all nationalities, serving outside France; 
Forei^ Office, government department deal¬ 
ing with foreign aifairs. (O.Fr. forain —L.L. 
foraneus —L. foras, out of doors.] 

forel, for’sl, n. a kind of parchment for covering 
books. [O.Fr. forrel, dim. of forre, fuerre, 
sheath.] 

forensic, fs-ren’sik, adj. belonging to courts of 
law, held by the Romans in the forum: used in 
law pleading: appropriate to, or adapted to, 
argument: loosely, of or pertaining to sciences 
or scientists connected with legal investi¬ 
gations.—forensic medicine, medical jurispru¬ 
dence, the application of medical knowledge to 
the elucidation of doubtful questions in a court 
of justice. {L. forensis—forum, market-place, 
forum.] 

fate, f&r; m?, hur (her); mine; mdre, 


forenia strepitnm, /or-en'sis strep'it-am, -dbm, 
(L.) the clamour of the forum. 
ttHmt,/or’lst, n. a large uncultivated tract of land 
covered with trees and underwood: woody 
ground and rude pasture: a preserve for big 
game: a royal preserve for hunting, governed 
by a special code called the forest law.—ad), 
pertaining to a forest: silvan: rustic.—v.r. to 
cover with trees.—«. for'estage, an ancient 
service paid by foresters to the king: the rij^t of 
foresters.— a4J. for'estal.— n. forestl'tion, affores¬ 
tation.— adl‘ for'ested.— n. for'ester, one who 
has charge of a forest: one who has care of 
growing trees: a member of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters or similar friendly society: an 
inhabitant of a forest.— adj. for'estine.— n. 
for'estry, the art of planting, tending, and 
managing forests; forest countiy: an extent 
of trees.— adjs. for'eat-bom (Shak.), born in a 
forest; for'est-bred.—for'est-fly, a dipterous 
insect (Hippobosca equina) that annoys horses; 
Forest Marble, a Middle Jurassic fissile lime¬ 
stone of which typical beds are found in 
Wychwood Forest. Oxfordshire; for'est-oak, 
Australian beefwood (Casuarina); for'est-tree, a 
tree, esp. a timber-tree, that ^ows in forests. 
[O.Ft. forest {FT.for£t)—L.L.forestis (sllvd), the 
outside wood, as opposed to the parcus (park) or 
walled-in wood—L. /or«, out of doors.] 
forever, f»r-ev’zr, adv. for ever, for all time to 
come: eternally: everlastingly.— adv. forev'er- 
more', for ever hereafter, 
forfair, far-far', v.i. to perish, decay (obs.). — adj. 
(Scot.) forfairn', worn out: exhausted. (O.E. 
forfaran.] 

forfeit,/dr'^f, n. that to which a right is lost; a 
penalty for a crime, or breach of some condition: 
a fine: something deposited and redeemable by a 
sportive fine or penalty, esp. in pi., a game of 
this kind.— adj. forfeited.— v.t. to lose the right 
to by some fault or crime: to confiscate (arch.): 
to penalise by forfeiture: loosely, to give up 
voluntarily.— adj. for'feitable.— ns. for'feiter 
(Shak.), one who incurs punishment by forfeiting 
his bond; forfeiture, act of forfeiting: state of 
being forfeited: the thing forfeited.—Also 
( 065 .) for fault, etc., by association with fault. 
[O.Fr. forfait —L.L. forisfactum —L. foris, out¬ 
side, facire, to make.] 

forfend, far-fend‘, (arch.) v.t. to ward off. avert. 

[Pfx. for- (la), and fend (1).] 
tortex, fdr'feks, n. a pair of scissors, or pincers: 
the pincers of an earwig, etc.—n. Forfic'ula, the 
common genus of earwigs.— adj. forfic'ulate, 
like scissors. [L. forfex, -ids, shears, pincers.] 
forfoughten, far-fS'tzn, (Scot, forfougimn, far- 
fohh'zn, forfeueben, -fOhh'), (dial.) adj. exhausted. 
[Pfx. lor- (Ic).] 
forgat. See forget. 

forgather, foregather,^r-gac/A'ar, v.l. to meet, esp. 
by chance: to fraternise. [Pfx. lor- (Ic).] 
forgave. Sec forgive. 

foTtp, forJ,fdrJ, n. the workshop of a workman in 
iron, etc.: a furnace, esp. one in which iron is 
heated; a smithy: a place where anything is 
shaped or made.—v.l. to form by heating and 
hammering, by heating and pressure, or by 
pressure alone; to form; to make falsely: to 
fabricate: to counterfeit for purposes of fraud: 
to form by great pressure, electricity, or explo¬ 
sion.—v./. to commit forgery.— ns. forg'er, one 
who forges; forg'ery, fraudulently making or 
altering anything, esp. a writing: that which is 
forged or counterfeited: deceit (obs.). — adJ. 
forg'etive (Shak.), creative.— n. forg'ing, a piece 
of metal shaped by hammering: act of one who 
forges.—forge'man. [O.Fr. forge—L. fabrica— 
faber, a workman.] 

largo, f5rj,fdrj, v.l. to move steadily on (usu. with 
ahead). [Origin obscure.] 

.JSr; mate; mS5n,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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forte, f5rj, J9rJ, v.l. in a horse, to click the hind fork-lift track, a power-driven truck with an 

shoe against the fore. (Origin obscure.] arrangement of steel prongs which can lift, 

forget, fir-get’, v.t. to lose or put away from the raise up high, and carry heavy packages and 


memory: to tan to rememoer or tnmic ot: to 
ieave behind accidentally: to neglect:— 
pr.p. forgrtting; pa.t. forgot' (arch, forgot'); 
pa.p. forgott'en (arch, forgot').— adH. forget'ful, 
apt to forget: inattentive— adv. forget'fully.— 
n. forget'fulness.— adl- forgett'able.— ns. for- 
gctt'er; forgett'ery, a capacity for forgetting, a 
bad memory.— n. and adi- forgett'ing.— adv. 
forgett'in^y.— adj. forgott'en.—n. forgott'en- 
ness.—^forgel'-me-not, any plant of the genus 
Myosotis, regarded as an emblem of loving 
remembrance.—^forget oneself, to lose one’s self- 
control or dignity, to descend to words and 
deeds unworthy of oneself. (O.E. forgetan (fir- 
gietan) —pfx. for-, away, getan (gfetan), to get.] 
forgive,/^r-gir', v.t. to pardon: to overlook: to 
remit a debt or olTence (Shak.): to give up 
(Spens.). — v.i. to be merciful or forgiving:— 
pa.t. forgave', pa.p. forgiv'en.— adf. forgiv'able, 
capable of being forgiven.— n. forgive'ncss, 
pardon: remission: disposition to pardon.— 
adj. forgiv'ing, ready to pardon: merciful: 
compassionate. [O.E.forgiefan —pfx./or-, away, 
giefan, to give; cf. Oer. vergeben.] 
forgo, forego, for-, for-, fir-go', v.t. to ieave: to 
give up: to relinquish: to do without: to 
forbear the use or advantage of: to forfeit 
(arch .).—v.i. to go or pass away.— pr.p. for(e)- 
go'ing; pa.p. foKe)gone'; pa.t. —for(e)went. See 
also forego. [O.E./brgdn, to pass by, abstain from 
—pfx./or-. away,gd«, to go.) 
forgot, forgotten. See forget, 
forhaile, for-haV, (Spens.) v.t. to distract. [Pfx. 
for- (la).] 

forhent, forehent, for-hent', v.t. to overtake: to 
seize:— pa.p., Spens., forhent'. (Pfx. for- (Ic).] 
forhow, for-how', v.t. to despise (obs.)'. (also 
farhoo(ie), fir-hoa(e)), to desert or abandon 
(Scot.). (O.E. forhogian, pfx. for-, away, 
hogian, to care.] 

forinsec,/ar-in'jck, adj. (of feudal service) due to 
the lord’s superior.— adi- forin'secal (obs.), 
foreign: alien: extrinsic. [L. forinsecas, from 
without—/oris, out of doors, secus, following.] 
forint, for'int, n. the monetary unit of Hungary 
since 1946. 

forisfamiliate, for-, for-is-fi-miVi-at, (law) v.t. to 
emancipate from paternal authority: to put in 
possession of land which is accepted as the whole 
portion of the father’s property, said of a father. 
—V.I. to renounce one’s title to a further share, 
said of a son.—n. forisfamilii'tion. [L.L.foris- 
familidre, -atum —L. foris out of doors, familla, 
a family.] 

forjeskit, fir-jes’kit, forjaskit, -jas', (Scot.) adJ. 
tired out. (Pfx. for- (Ic); cf. disjaskit.] 
fork, fork, n. a pronged instrument: anything 
that divides into prongs or branches: a branch 
or prong: the space or angle between branches, 
esp. on a tree or between the legs: a confluent, 
tributary, or branch of a river: one of the 
branches into which a road divides: a bifurca¬ 
tion: a place of bifurcation: a barbed arrow¬ 
head: part of a bicycle to which a wheel is 
attached: the appearance of a flash of lightning: 
the bottom of a sump in a mine.— v.l. to branch: 
to follow a branch road.— v.t. to form as a fork: 
to move with a fork: to stab with a fork: to 
menace simultaneously (chess): to pump dry.— 
adj. forked, shaped like a fork.— adv. fork'^ly. 
— ns. fork'edness; fork'er; fork'inesa.— adj. 
fork'y.—fork'-chuck, forked lathe-centre in wood¬ 
turning; fork'lwad, an arrowhead (Spens.): 
the forked end of a rod; fork'it-tail, fork'y-tail 
(dial), an earwig; fork lunch(eon), supper, etc., 
a buffet-type meal eaten with a fork; fork'tail, a 
name for various fishes and birds, as the kite.— 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'»-m»Ht 


_ ...em wnere requirea (oiten osea witn a 

pallet); fork out, over (slang), to hand or pay 
over. (O.E. forca —L. furca.] 

forlaaa, for-l&'na, furlana, /dSr-, n. a Venetian 
dance in 6-8 time. (It. Furlana, Friulian.] 

forlend. See forelend. 

forlorn, fir-ldrn', adj. quite lost: forsaken: 
neglected: wretched.— n. (Shak.) a forsaken per¬ 
son: a forlorn hope.—orig. pa.p. of the'obs. 
fortese (for-les'), v.t. to lose: to forsake (pa.t. 
and pa.p., Spens. forlore, -Idr’, -lor). — adv. 
forlorn'iy.— n. forlom'ness. (O.E. forloren, 
pa.p. otforleosan, to lose— pdx.for-, away, and 
leosan, to lose; Ger. rerloren, pa.p. of verlieren, 
to lose.] 

forlorn-hope, fir-ldrn'-hdp', n. a body of soldiers 
selected for some service of uncommon danger: 
a desperate enterprise of last resort: a vain or 
faint hope (from association with hope - ex¬ 
pectation). [Du. verloren hoop, lost troop.] 

form,/drm, n. shape: a mould: something that 
holds, shapes, e.g. a piece of formwork: species: 
pattern: mode of being: mode of arrangement: 
order: regularity: system, as of government: 
beauty (obs.): style and arrangement: structural 
unity in music, literature, etc.: a prescribed set 
of words or course of action: ceremony: ]»e- 
haviour: condition of fitness or efficiency: a 
schedule to be filled in with details: a specimen 
document for imitation: the inherent nature of 
an object (phil): that which the mind itself 
contributes as the condition of knowing: that 
in which the essence of a thing consists: a 
complete set of crystal faces similar with respect 
to the symmetry of the crystal (crystal): type 
from which an impression is to be taken arranged 
and secured in a chase— U.K. usu. forme(pr/irf.): 
wooden or metal temporary structure used in 
building, as a mould for setting concrete: 
a long seat, a bench: a school class: bed of a 
hare, shaped by the animal's body: criminal 
record (slang): condition of fitness of e.g. horse, 
athlete: (coll; with the) the correct procedure 
in an operation; also the situation, position. 
— v.t. to give form or shape to: to bring 
into being: to make: to contrive: to conceive 
in the mind: to go to make up: to constitute; 
to establish.—v.i. to assume a form.— adj. 
form'al, according to form or established mode: 
relating to form: ceremonious, punctilious, 
methodical: ^having the form only: sane (Shak.): 
having the power of making a thing what it is: 
essential: proper.—v.r. and v.i. form'alise, -ize. 
— ns. form'alism, excessive observance of form or 
conventional usage, esp. in religion: stiffness of 
manner; form'alist, one having exaggerated 
regard to rules or established usages; formal'ity, 
the precise observance of forms or ceremonies: 
a matter of form: a ceremonious observance: 
established order: sacrifice of substance to form. 
— adv. form'ally.— n. form'ant, a component of 
a sperch sound determining its quality: a 
determinative.— v.i. formate', to join, or fly, in 
formatioA (of aircraft): to form (obs.): to 
state precisely, formulate (obs.). —n. formS'tion, 
a making or producing: structure: arrangement 
of e.g. troops, aircraft, players: a strati^raphical 
group of strata (geol.): a plant community (bot.). 
— adj. form'ative, giving form, determining, 
moulding: capable of development: growing: 
serving to form, not radical (gram.). — n. (gram.) 
a derivative.— adj. formed.— ns. form'er, form'- 
ing.— atfj. form'lem.— adv. form'lessly.— n. form'- 
lessness.—^formal logic (see logic); form class 
(linguistics), a class of forms (words and phrases) 
that will fit into the same position in a con¬ 
struction; form critic; form criticism, biblical 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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critidun that claMfflet o^ieriptun aocord- 
iog to literary form and relates literary forms 
to historiail backfround; form'woric, shatter¬ 
ing to contain concnie.—good, or bad form, 
according to good or recognised social usage, 
or the opposite. (L./9irma, shape.] 

•form, pUrm, mff. having the form of, having a 
form. [L.yorimi, form.] 
formaldolijrde, fonnalin. See under formic, 
tocai^ter,/diHma/'iHrar, -ter, (L.L.), formerly, in 
respect <h the formal element, 
format,/dr'mar,/9r'md, n. of books, etc., the size, 
form, shape in which they are issued. [Fr.] 
tana» (print.). See form. 

former, fSrm’ar, a4l. (comp, of fore) before in 
time: past: first mentioned (of two): before¬ 
hand, first (of two) (Shak.).—adv. form'eriy, m 
former times: heretofore. (Formed late on 
analog of M.E. /mmest, foremost, by adding 
comp. suff. -rr to base of O.E. forma, first, itself 
superlative.] 

formic, fSr'mik, atfj. pertaining to ants.— m. 
formal'dehyde, a formic aldehyde, formalin; 
for'malin, for'mol (-mol, -mol), a formic aldehyde 
used as an antiseptic, germicide, or preservative; 
for'mate, a salt of formic acid.—Also lor'miate. 
—adJ. for'micant, crawling like an ant: very 
small and unequal, of a pulse.— ns. formici'rium. 
for'micary, an ant-hill, ants' nest, or colony. 
— adf. for'micate, resembling an ant.— n. 
formkfi'tioii, a sensation like that of ants creep¬ 
ing on the skin.—^formic acid, a fatty acid 
H-CO'OH, found in ants and nettles. [L. 
formica, an ant.] 

formidable, fSr’mid-9-bl, by some -mid", aai. 
causing fear: inspiring awe: redoubtable.— 
ns. formidabil'ity: lor'midableiiMS.— adv, for'- 
midably. (Fr.,— 1^. formidSblUs — formidd, fear.] 
fonmd. See under formic, 
formula,/drm'd-ls, n. a prescribed form; a formal 
statement of doctrines: recipe: a milk mixture 
used as baby food: a statement of joint aims or 
principles worked out for practical purposes by 
diplomats of divergent interests: technical 
specification governing cars entered for certain 
motor-racing events: a wneral expression for 
solving problems (matho • a set of symbols 
expressing the composition of a body (ehem.y. a 
list of ingredients of a patent medicine:—-p/. 
formulae (Jorm'O-li), form'filas.— t^Js. farm'&lar, 
formfilaris'tic.—v.f. form'Slarise, -ize.—its. form- 
Sla^i'tkm, -z-, form&lfi'tion; form'filary, a 
formula: a book of formulae or precedents.— 
adj. prescribed: ritual.— vs.t. form'Qlate, form'- 
filise, -ize, to reduce to or express in a formula: 
to state or express in a clear or definite form. 
(L. Jdrmula, dim. of fSrma.) 
fornent, far-nent', (Scot.) adv. and prep, right 
opposite to.—Also foreanent', fornenst'. (fore, 
anent.] 

fornicate, f5r'nt-kSt, ad], arched: arching over 
(hot.). — n. foinic&'tion. (L. forni^tus—-fornix, a 
vault, arch.] 

fornicate,/dr'ff/-kdt, v.i. to commit fornication.— 
Its. fomicfi'titm, voluntary sexual intercourse of 
the unmarried, sometimes extended to cases 
where only one of the pair concerned is un¬ 
married; adultery (B.), or idolatry (fig.)\ 
for'niefttor; for'nicfihnss. (L. fornieSri, -atus — 
fornix, a vault, brothel.] 

fornix, fdr'niks, n. something resembling an 
arch: an arched formation of the brain. [L.] 
lorviae,fdr-pln', v.i. (Spent.) to waste away. [Pfx. 
fw- (lc]r.] 

(otph, forpct,/Sr-ps/, (Scot.) n. a fourth part (now 
of a peck), (tourth part.] 

forrad, for’sd, (dial.), fomt, for'at, fSr’it, (Scot.) 
adv. forms of forward— camp, forr'adcr. 
forray, for-i', n. and v.f. Spenser’s form of 
foray. 


form (MMr.). Same as foreiga. 
fonake,/br<m',/9r-, r.f. to desert: to abandon: 
'—pr.p. focaak^liig; pa.f. fwrsook'; pa.p. for- 
oiK'eti.— UnUk'ea.—adv. forsih'enly.—wr. 
(mUc'ennesa: fmfik'ing, abandonment. (O.E. 
forsaean—for-, away, sacan, to strive.] 
forsay, forasay, fSr-sIf, v.t. to forbid (obs.): to 
renounce (S^ra.)'. to banish (Spens.). (O.E. 
forseegan—far-, against, seegan, to say.] 
forset-^ler. Sm fosset-seller. 
fonlack, foreslack, fSr-sldk\ v.i. (obs.) to be or 
become slack or neglectful.— v.t. (Spent.) to 
injure by slackness. [Pfx. for- (Ic).] 
forslow, fonioe, foreslow, f5r-sld\ v.t. (Spent.) 
to delay.— v.i. (Shak.) to delay. lO.'B. foriUtwian 
— far, intensive, siSwlan, to be slow.] 
forsooth, fsr-sodth', /Sr-, adv. in truth: certainly 
(now only ironically), [for sooth.] 
foispeak, forespeak, fsr-spik', fSr-, v.t. to fotoid 
(obs.): to speak against (Shak.): to bewitch 
(Scot.). (Pfx. for- (lb).] 

forspend, foretpend, fsr-spend', v.t. to wear out 
physically: to exhaust (resources):— pa.t. and 
pa.p. forspent'. [Pfx. for- (Ic).] 
forswatt, idr-swdt', (Spens.) tuO. covered with 
sweat. [Pfx. for- (Ic) and swat, old pa.p. of 
sweat.) 

forswear, fsr-swar', fdr-, v.t. to deny or renounce 
upon oath'.—v.i. to swear falsely:—pa.f. for¬ 
swore'; pa.p. forswfirn'.— ad}, forsworn', per¬ 
jured, having forsworn oneself.— n. forsworn'- 
ness.—^forswear oneself, to swear falsely. [Pfx. 
for- (lb).] 

forswink, ftr-swlngk', fSr-, v.t. to exhaust by 
labour.— aeff. forswunk' (Spens. forswonck'), 
overworked. (Pfit. for- (lb), O.E. swlncan, to 
labour.] 

Fonythia, /Br-si’thi-s, -sVthi-a, n. a genus of 
oleaceous shrubs with flowers like jasmine. 
(After William Forsyth (1737-1804), botanist.] 
iott,]ort,fSrt, It. a small fortress; (in N. America) 
an outlying trading-station.— v.t. to fortify.— 
hold the fort, to take temporary charge. [Fr.,— 
L. fortls, strong.) 

fortalice,/2ir/'a-//y, n. a fortress: a small outwork 
of a fortification. IL.l-. fortalltia — 1.. forth.] 
forte, fort, \ty some fdrt’i (incorrectly) n. that in 
which one excels: the upper half of a sword or 
foil blade—the strong part. \Fr.fort, strong.) 
forte, for'ti, (mus.) atff. and adv. loud:— superl. 
foitis'simo, double super!, fortissis'simo, as 
loud as possible.—n. a loud passage in music.—n. 
fortepia'no, 18th-century name for early type of 
piano.—odi. and adv. loud with immediate 
relapse into softness. (It.) 
forth,/Srrh./drrh, odv. forward: onward: out: 
into the open: in continuation: abroad.— 
prep. (Shak.) out of, forth from.— v.i. (obs.) 
fortbeome', to come forth.— adi. forthcom'ing, 
just coming forth: about to appear: approach¬ 
ing: at hand, ready to be produced: (of a 
person) friendly, communicative.— ns. forth'- 
going, a going forth; forth'-putting, action of 
putting forth: undue forwardness (U.S.). — adl. 
(U.S.) forward.— adv. forth'right (or -rit'), 
strai^tforward: at once.— n. (Shak.) a straight 
path.— ad}, straightforward: downright.-;-adv. 
forthwith (-with', -widh', or forth'), immediately. 
—^and so forth, and so on. [O.E. forth—fore, 
before; Du. voort. Get. fort.] 
tarthiBk,f»r-thlngk', v.f. (Spens.) to be sorry for, 
repret: to rethink.— v.i. (dial.) to change one's 
mind. [From O.E. forthencan — thencan, to 
think, and O.E, for-, thyncan, to seem.) 
toTthy,fSr-dh[', (Spens.) adv. therefore: for that. 
lO.E. forthy—for, and thS, instrumental case of 
that, that.) 

forties, fortieth. See forty, 
fortify,/dr v.t. to strengthen with forts, etc., 
against attack: to invigorate; to confirm: to 
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■trangtlieii (np. certain winea) by adding alco¬ 
hol: to anneh (a food) Iqr adding e-g. vitamins: 
—pr.p, for'tifadiigi jw./. and pa.p. fm'tified.— 
0V‘ ioi'tffUbia.T-iu- fortifiGft'tioii, the art of 
strengthening a military position by means of 
drfensive worla: the work so constructed: ttiat 
which fortifies; for'tifler. (Fr. fortifm —^L.L. 
fwtfflcOre—fiptis, vtxoatffacire, to ni^e.] 
fortilage, fSr’tt-l^, /dr', (Speiis.) n, a variant of 
fortaOce. 

fortianimo. See forte. 

fortiter at lecte, /Sr’ti-1»r et rek'ti, for'tHer et 
rek'te, (L.) bravely and uprightly, 
fortitude, fdr'tl-tttd, in U.S. -Idda, n. courage in 
endurance: stren^ (pbs.). — tu^. fortitfl'dmous. 
IL. fortitOdd, -Ms—forils, strong.] 
irnmUfM’htf/irt', n, a little fort, 
fortnighti/drt'ntt, n. two weeks or fourteen days.— 
adj. and adv. fort'nightly, once a fortnight. 
[O.E.^oHwrr/m mht, fourteen nights.] 

Fortran, fdr'tran, n. a problem-orientated com¬ 
puter language widely used in scientific work, 
l/brmula rranslation.j 

fortress, fdr'tns, it. a fortified place: a defence.— 
V./. (Shak.) to guard. [O.Fr. forteresse, another 
form of forteksce (see fortalice).] 
fortuitou8,/Sr><u'i-ras, in U.S. -too', adi- happening 
by chance: fortunate.— ns. fortil'itism, belief in 
evolution by fortuitous variation; fortii'itist.— 
adv. fortii'itously,—lu. fort'fiitousneas, fortfi'ity. 
{L. fortultus.] 

fortune, fSr'chan, n. whatever comes by lot or 
chance: luck: the arbitrary ordering of events: 
the lot that falls to one in life: success: a great 
accumulation of wealth: an heiress (ofrs.).— v.i. 
iobs.) to befall.— v.l. (ods.) to determine the 
fortune of.— adf. for'tunate, happening by good 
fortune: lucky: auspicious: felicitous.— adv. 
for'tnnately.—n. for'tunateness.— ad/s. for'hined, 
supplied by fortune; for'tunetess, without a for¬ 
tune: luckless.—v.r. (5peiu.) for'tiraize, to make 
fortunate or happ^.—^for'tune-book, a book for 
use in fortune-telling; for'tune-hunter, one who 
hunts for a wealthy marriage.— v.i. for'tune- 
teil (back-formation).—^for'tune-teller, one who 
professes to foretell one’s fortune; for'time- 
telling. [Fr.,—L. fortana.\ 
forty, for'ti, ad/, and n. four times ten.— n. (cup. 
with the) the French Academy:— pi. for'ties, esp. 
the fortieth to forty-ninth years (of life, a 
century): (cap. with the) sea area lying between 
NE Scotland and SW Norway, with a minimum 
depth of 40 fathoms.— adJ. for'tieth, the last of 
forty: equal to one of forty equal parts.—it. 
one of forty equal parts.— ad/, for'tyish, appar¬ 
ently about forty years old.—^forty-five, a 
microgrooved disk record played at a speed of 
45 revolutions per minute: (cop. with the) the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1745; forty-nin'er, a gold- 
seeker in the 1849 rush in Qilifomia; forty 
winks, a short nap, esp. after dinner.—^roaring 
forties, the tract of stormy west winds south of 
40‘’S latitude (occasionally also in the Atlantic 
north of 40‘‘N). (O.E. fiowertig—feower, four, 
-tig, ten (as suffix).] 

forum, y3'ram,/d', n. a market-place, esp. that in 
Rome where public business was transacted and 
justice dispensed: the courts of law as opposed 
to Parliament; a meeting to discuss topics of 
public concern. [L. forum, akin to fords, out of 
doors.] 

forwander./ar-won'dir. v.t. to wander till wearied 
\arch.y. to stray far (Speiu.).— ad/^ forwan'dered, 
strayed [Pfx. for- (Id).] 
forward,y!ir'Hwr<f,ad/. near or at the forepart: in 
advance: well advanced: ready: too ready: 
presumptuous: officious: earnest (arcA.): early 
ripe.— v.t. to help on: to send on.— mivs. 
tor'ward, tor'wards, towards what is in front: 
onward: progressively.— adv. forward {far'ad) 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllabtos: el'a-mant 


towards, in, the front part of a ship.—nr. 
for'ward, in football, etc., a player in the front 
line; for'warder; fiMr'wsrdiag,tiie act of sending 
forward merchandise, etc.— adv. fm'warffiy.—n. 
for'wardnaso.— atff. for'ward-kmld^ having re¬ 
gard to the fkiture: progressive. lO.E,foreward 
(W.S. foreweard)—fore, and -ward (-weard) tig. 
direction: the a of forwards is a gen. ending 
(cf. Oer. vorwdrfr).] 

torwam, focewan, far-, fdr-wlkn’, vJ. to forbid. 
-^-See also forewarn. [Pfx. tar- (lb), against, iuid 
warn.] 

forwaate, fSr-wdst', {Spans.) v.t. to waste utterly. 
[Pfx. tot- (Ic).] 

loTvit*rs,far-,f6r-wl'rl, {Spans.) v.t. to weary out. 
[Pfx. for- (Ic).] 

forwent, far-, fdr-went'. See forgo. 
forwhy,/dr-(A)H'f', (orcA.) con/, bmuse. [tat, and 
why.] 

forworn, far-worn', -wdrn', {Spans.) ad/, much 
worn. [Pfx. for- (Ic).] 
forxando, forxato. See sforxando. 
toss, tosse,/os, n. a ditch, moat, trench, or canal.— 
adf. foned.— ns. fossette', a smalt fossa; Foes(e)' 
Way, the Roman road that runs between Exeter 
and Lincoln: (without cap.) any of the British 
Roman roads having a fosse on either skie. 
IFr. fosse — l..fossa-^odire,fossum, to dig.] 
fossa, fos'a, (anat.) n. a pit or depression.— ns. 
foss'ula, a small depression or groove.— ad/. 
foss'ulatc. [L., a ditch.] 

fossa, fos'a, foussa, fdds'a, n. a Madagascan 
animal more or less akin to the civets. [Mala¬ 
gasy.] 

fosset-seller,/(»'/r-5ei'ar, {Shak.) n. apparently one 
who sells faucets.—Another reading for'set- 
seller. Ifosset, forset, obs. forms of faucet.] 
fos8ick,yi»'/A, {Austr.) v.i. to undermine anotiier’s 
diggings, or work over Waste-heaps for gold: to 
search about for any kind of profit: to prospect. 
— v.t. to dig out.— ns. foss'iclmr a mining gleaner . 
who works over old diggings, and scratches about 
in the beds of creeks; foss'icking. [Perh. 
conn, with Eng. dial, fossick, a troublesome 
person.] 

fossil,/os'/, or -il, n. a rock or mineral substance 
dug from the earth (oAs.): a relic or trace 6t a 
former living thing preserved in the rocks (geo/.): 
an antiquated, out-of-date, or unchanging person 
or thing(/?g.).—ac//. dug out of the earth: in the 
condition of a fossil: antiquated.— ad/, fossil- 

if'erous, bearing or containing fossils_ _ 

fossilisA'tion.— v.t. foss'ilise, -ise, to convert into 
a fossil (also fig.). — v.i. to berome fossil: to 
look for fossils (coll.). —fossil fad, coal, oil, 
etc., produced in the earth by process of foasilisa- 
tion. [Fr./ojj/fe— h. fossilis—fodere, to dig.] 
fossor, fos'or, n. a grave-digger.— ad/, foesorial 
{-6'ri-al, -6';,zoal.) adapted for digging. [L. 
fossor—fodire, to dig.] 

foster, fos'tar, v.t. to bring up or nurse, esp. a 
child not one’s own: to put a child into the care 
ofone not its parent: toencourage: topromote: 
to cherish.— ns. fos'torage, the act or custom of 
fostering or nursing: the condition or ration 
of foster-child: the care of a foster-child: the 
act of encouraging or cultivating; fosterer, 
fostress; fosUmng, a foster.«hrid.—tos'fer* 
brother, a male child nursed or brought up 
with a child or children of different i»rents; 
foa'ter-chiU, a child nursed or brought up by 
one who is not its parent; tos'ter-dangnter: 
foa'ter-father, one who brings up a child in place 
of its father; fos'ter-mothsr, one who brings 
up a child not her own: an apparatus for rearing 
chickens; fos'termurae: foe ter-parent; fos'ter- 
sister; fos'ter-aon. [O.E. fdstrian, to nourish, 
fester, food.] 

foster,/oi'rar, {Spens.) n. a forester. 
fotlier,/iM/A'ar, F.t. to cover (a sail, etc.) with yam 
; for certain sounds in foreiga words, see p. vili 
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ud oakum, as stopping for a leak. [Perh. Du. 
yoedenn ^nod. voenn), or h-G.fodern, to line.] 
foAer. fpm'sr, n. a load, quantity idlat.): a 
cart'loM (dial.): a. definite weight—of lead, 
ISirCwt. lO.E. fSther; Ger.fuder.] 
talmi,fodh’»r, dial, variant of fodder. 
fothergiHi,'’ fo-dhar-gtra, n. a genus of North 
American deciduous shrubs of the witch hazel 
family (Hamamells); also called .witch alder. 
IDr John Fothergill, 18th>century British 
physician and botanist.] 

Um,fSd,(Scot.)ad}.iv\\: drunk. 
fott,/d3, (obs. Scot.) n. a bushel. [Perh. full.] 
fouat, fooet, fdd'at, (Scot.) n. the house*leek. 
louAtfowd, n. a bailiff or magistrate in Orkney and 
Sh^and.—n. foud'rie, his jurisdiction. [O.N. 
JSgeti', Oer. vogf, from L. vocalus — vocSre, to 
call.] 

foudnyaat, foo-droi'»nt, -drwa'ya, atO- thunder- 
iM: dazzling: sudden and overwhelming. 
[»., pr.p. of foudroyer—foudre, lightning.] 
fouette, fwe'td, (Fr.) n. ballet*step in which the 
foot makes a whip*iike movement, 
foiigade, foS-gSd', fougasse, f6d-gas\ (mil.) ns. a 
small wnd mine charged with powder or shells, 
and loaded with stones. [Fr.] 
fought, /dr, pa.t. and pa.p., foughten, fdt'n, old 
pa.p., of n^t. 

fouglity,/ow'/f,/oo'(/, (dial.) adj. musty: mouldy: 
tainted. [O.E. fOht, moist.] 
foul,/ow/, a<(f. filthy: dirty: disfigured: untidy: 
loathsome: obscene: impure: shameful; gross: 
in bad condition; stormy: unfavourable: 
unfair: of little worth: choked up: entangled: 
full of errors (print.): ugly (Shak.): bad (coli.). 
—y.r. to make foul: to collide with, come in 
accidental contact with: obstruct.—v.i. to collide. 
— n. act of fouling: any breach of the rules in 
games or contests.— adv. in a foul manner: 
unfairly.— adv. foul'ly.—n. foul'ness.—foul'* 
brood, a bacterial disease of bee larvae; foul'* 
fish, fish during the spawning season; fonl'mart 
(see foumart).— adis. foul'*nioutbed, four*8pok'en, 
addicted to the use of foul or profane language. 
—^foul'-moath'edness; foul'-play', unfair action 
in any game or contest: dishonest dealing 
generally: violence or murder.—claim a foul, 
to assert that a rule has been broken, and claim 
the penalty; fall fool of, to come against: to 
clash with: to assail; foul (be)fall (obs.), bad 
luck to; make foul water (naut.), to come into 
such shallow water that the keel raises the mud. 
[O.E./S/; Ger./aii/, Goth./j}/s.l 
foulard, foo-lard’, ddr', n. a soft untwilled silk 
fabric: a silk handkerchief. [Fr.] 
foulder, fowl’dar, (Spens.) v.i. to thunder. [O.Fr. 
fouldre —L. fulgur, lightning.] 
fmdi, fdo'la, <Fr.) n. fulled cloth, esp. a light 
woollen smooth'surfaced dress material, 
foumart,ybo'mart, -mart, n. a polecat. [M.E./m/- 
mard—^.E.ful, foul, mearth, a marten.] 
found, pa.t. and pa.p. of find.— n. found'ling, a 
Ihtle child found deserted.—found money, 
money gain got for nothing; found object, a 
natural or man-made object displayed as a work 
of art, either exactly as found or touched up 
('composed’). 

taaadiJ'ownd, v.t. to lay the bottom or foundation 
of: to establish on a basis: to originate: to 
endow.— v.i. rely (with on). — ns. foundi'tion, act 
of founding: the base of a building: the ground¬ 
work or basis: a permanent fund for a benevo¬ 
lent purpose or for some special object: a 
cosmetic preparation used as a base for facial 
make-up: a priming substance applied to a 
canvas or board as a base for oil-painting; 
fnundi'tioner, one supported from the funds or 
foundation of an institution; found'er, one who 
‘ founds, establishes or originates: anendower— 
ftm. found'ress:—^foundation: garment,a woman’s 
fSte.fiir; mf, Mr (her); mine; mdie 


undergarment for supporting or controlling the 
figure; fqundi'tioB-mna'lin,-met, gummed fabrics 
used for stiffeniim dresses and bonnets; foundft'- 
tion-stone, one of the stones forming the founda¬ 
tion of a building, esp. a stone iaid with public 
ceremony; foundg'tiim-stop, any organ stop 
whose sounds are those belonging to the keys, 
or differing by whole octaves only: a funoa- 
mentai flue stop; found'er-member, one of those 
members of a society who were instrumental in 
its foundation; founders* shares, same as 
deferred shares. (Fr. fonder — L. funddre, -dtwn, 
to found—/(Indus, the bottom.] 

found,/bivna, v.t. to merit: to make by melting 
and allowing to harden in a mould (esp. metals): 
to cast.— ns. fouml'er; found'ing; found'ry, the 
art of founding or casting: a place where 
founding is carried on: articles produced by 
founding. [Fr. fondre —L. fundfre, fusum, to 
pour.] 

founder, fownd'ar, v.i. (of a building) to subside: 
to collapse in ruins (also fig.): to go to the 
bottom: (of a ship) to fill with water and sink: 
to stumble: to go lame: to stick in mud.—v.i. 
to cause to founder.—n. a collapse: laminitis.— 
ad}, found'erous, causing to founder. [O.Fr. 
fondrer, to fall in, ford, bottom—L. fundus, 
bottom.) 

fount, fownt, (print.) n. a complete assortment of 
types of one sort, with all that is necessary for 
printing in that kind of letter.—Also (esp. in 
U.S.) font. [Fr. fonte—fondre —L. fundire, to 
cast.] 

fovmX., fownt, n. a spring of water: a source.— adi- 
fount'ful (poet.), full of springs. IL. fans, fontis.] 

fountain,/owfil'In, n. a spring of water, a jet: a 
structure for supplying drinking water or other 
liquid: an ornamental structure with jets, 
spouts, and basins of water: a reservoir from 
which oil, ink, etc., flows, as in a lamp, a pen: 
the source.— ad}, fount'ainless.—fount'ain-head, 
the head or source: the beginning; fount'ain- 
pen', a pen with a reservoir for ink. [Fr. 
fontaine-—i^.\.. font ana — L.fdns,fontis, a spring.] 

four, for, fSr, n. the cardinal number next above 
three: a symbol representing that number: a 
set of four things or persons (leaves, oarsmen, 
etc.): a four-oar boat: a four-cylinder engine 
or car: a shoe or other article of a size denoted 
by 4: a card with four pips: a score of four 
points, tricks, strokes, etc.: the fourth hour 
after midday or midnight: (in pi.; dial.) a 
snack taken at 4 o’clock (also fours'es): (in pi.) 
the four extremities (in the phrase on all fours). — 
adJ. of the number four.— ad}, and adv. four'fold, 
in four divisions: folded in four thicknesses: 
four times as much.— ns. four'foldness; four'some, 
a group of four: anything in which four act 
together, esp. a game of golf (two against two, 
partners playing the same ball) or a reel—also 
ad}. —four'-ale', ale sold at fourpence a quart 
(obs.): cheap ale.— a^. four'-ball (golf), played 
two against two with four balls, best ball 
counting.—four'-by-two', a rifle pull-through: 
an army biscuit.— n. sing, four'-eyea, the fish 
Anableps: a person wearing spectacles (slang). — 
adl. four'-figure, running into four fijpres: to 
four places of decimals.—four-fiudi, four cards 
of the same suit in a five-card poker hand.— v.i. 
to bluff with a four-flush: to bluff.— ad/- 
bluffing: not genuine.—^four'-flush'ar.— ad}s. 
four'-foot, measunng four feet (four-foot way in 
railways, space of 4 ft 8^ in. (1'43S m.) between 
rails): having the pitch of an open organ pipe 
four feet long, or having that pitch for its lowest 
note; four'-foot'ed, having four feet; four'- 
band'ed, having four hands: played by four 
players (cards); four'-horse, drawn by four 
horses.—^four'-hours (Scot./bivr-dorr), a refresh¬ 
ment about four o’clock.— adl. four'-inebed 

far; mite; mSon,fdbi; dhen (then) 
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iShak.), four inebes wide.—foor'-iD^uid, a 
coach drawn by four horaea, two by two, driven 
by one peraon: the team drawing It: a necktie 
tied with a flat slip-knot, with dangling ends.— 
Also mO- and oav.— ails, four'-leavcd, four'- 
leafod, loiirMeaf; four'-legged'.—foor'-oar, a 
boat rowed with four oars; four'-o-clock, brightly 
coloured flowering plant MIrabilts Jaltma, also 
known as the marvel of Peru: similar red- 
flowered plant M. Laevis found in California: 
the friar-bird.— tufls. four'-part, four-part'cd, in 
four parts: divided into four nearly to the base. 
—four'pence, the value of four pennies; four'- 
penny, an old silver coin worth fourpence.—acff. 
sold or offered for fourpence.—four'-post'er, 
large bed with four curtain posts; tour'-pound'cr, 
a gun that throws a four-pound shot; a four- 
pound loaf.— a4ls. four'score, eighty; four'- 
scorth (obr.), eightieth.—four'-seat'er, a vehicle 
seated for four.— adjs. four'square' (also adv.), 
square: presenting a firm bold front; four'- 
wheel, acting on or by means of four wheels; 
four'-wheeled.—^four'-whcel'er, a cab or other 
vehicle with four wheels.—^four-letter word, any 
of a number of vulgar short words, esp. of four 
letters, referring to sex or excrement, formerly 
taboo; four-stroke cycle, in an internal-com¬ 
bustion engine, a recurring series of four strokes 
of the piston—an out-stroke drawing the mixed 
gases into the cylinder, an in-stroke compressing 
them, an out-stroke impelled by their explosion 
and working the engine, and an in-stroke driving 
out the burnt gas; on all fours, on four feet or 
hands and feet, hands and knees: analogous, 
strictly comparable; The Four Freedoms, the 
four essential human freedoms a.s proclaimed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941— 
freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, freedom from fear; the four hundred 
{U.S.), the exclusive social set; the tour seas (see 
sea). lO.E. feoweri Ger. vier.] 
fourchette, fdbr-shet', n. anything forked: a 
forked piece between glove Angers, uniting the 
front and back parts: a combination of the card 
next above and''that next below the one just 
played: the furcula, or wishbone, of a bird: 
an animal's web foot: part of the external 
female genitals. [Fr., dim. otfourche — h.Jurca. 
fork.] _ 

Fourcroya,/oor-kro/'a. Same as Furcraea. 
fourgon,/oor-g3, n. a baggage-wagon. [Fr.] 
Fourierism, foo'ri~»r-izm, n. the socialistic system 
of F. M. Charles Fourier (1772-1837), in which 
society is reorganised into small cooperative 
communities, or phalanges, allowing free develop¬ 
ment to human talent and emotions, 
fou lire, foo rer, (Fr.) wild laughter, helpless 
giggling. 

fourteen, ySr-./dr-ren', ox for', for'ten, n. and adj. 
four and ten.— n. fourteen'er, a verse line of 
fourteen syllables.— adJ- four'teenth (or -tenth'), 
last of fourteen; equal to one of fourteen equal 
parts.— n. a fourteenth part.— adv. fourteenth'ly. 
[O.E. feowertene (,-tiene); see four and ten.] 
lourth,/drih,/drth, adJ. last of four: equal to one 
of four equal parts.— n. one of four equal parts: 
an interval of three (conventionally called four) 
diatonic degrees; a tone at that interval from 
another: a combination of two tones separated 
by that interval.— adv. fourth'ly.—^fourth dimen- 
sitm, that of time, as opposed to the three spatial 
dimensions: that which is beyond ordinary 
experience.— adi- fourth'-dimen'sional.—fourth 
estate, a group of people other than the lords, 
commons and clergy, who influence a country's 
politics: the press; fourth wall, idea of the 
naturalistic theatre, that the open front of the 
stage-set represents as solid a wall as the other 
three sides — adi- fourth'-rate, of the fourth order: 
inferior. [O. E. feowertha, feortha,] 


footer, foutre, fSd'ttr, footra (Shak.), footn 
iShak.), -fra, n. a flg (as a tyM of worthlessnesa): 
a worthless despicable fellow (Scot.). {O.E. 
foutre —^L. futuere, %io copulate with.] 
fouth, fowtb, fditth, (Scot.) n. abundance, [fidl, 
suff. -rk.] 

fovea,/o'W-a, (anat.) n. a dq^ression or pit:— p!. 
foveae, (-^.)— a^s. fo'veal; fo'veate, pitt^.— n. 
fovk'ola, a small depression—also fo'vei^ [L. 
/dveo.] 

fowl,/ow/, n. a bird: a bird of the bapi-door or 
poultry kind, a cock or hen: the flesh of fowl:— 
pi. fowls, fowl.— v.l. to kill or try to kill wildfowL 
— ns. fowl'er, one who takes wildfowl; fowl'ing. 
—fowl'ii^-net, a net for catching birds; fowl'ing- 
piece, a light gun for small-shot, used in fowlhtg; 
fowl'-pest, an acute contagious virus disease of 
birds (fowl-plague): another similar disease. 
[O.E./ugo/; Ger. vogel.) 

fox, foks, n. an animal akin to the dog having 
upright ears and a long bushy tail:— fern. 
vix'en: extended to other animals, as black-fox 
(pekan), flying-fox: anyone notorious for cun¬ 
ning: a kind of sword (obs.). —v.r. (cott.) to 
baffle, deceive, cheat.— v.l. (coll.) to act cunningly, 
to cheat.— v.l. and v.l. (of paper) to discolour, 
showing brownish marks.— adJ. foxed, of books, 
discoloured: drunk: baffled.— ns. fox'iness, 
craftiness: decay: a harsh, sour taste: ^tted 
state as in books: fox'ing, act of one who foxes; 
fox'shlp.(5kok.), the character of a fox, crafti¬ 
ness.— adj. fox'y, of foxes: fox-like: cunning: 
reddish brown.—fox'-bat, a flying-fox, a fruit- 
bat; fox'berry, the bearbenry: the cowberry; 
fox'-brush, the tail of a fox; fox'-earth, a fox’s 
burrow.—fox'-e'vil,alopecia; fox'glove, a plant 
(Digitalis) with flowers like glove-fingers; fox'- 
grape, an American grape (Vitis tabrusca; also 
V.rotundifoUaY, fox'bole, a fox’s earth; a small 
entrenchment (»n7.); .fox'hound, a hound used 
for chasing foxes; fox'-hunt; fox'-hunt'er; 
fox'-hunting; fox'-shark, a large long-teiled 
shark, the thresher; fox'-tail, a fox’s brush: a 
genus (Alopecurus) of grasses, with head like a 
fox’s tail; fox'-terr'ier, a kind of terrier trained 
to unearth foxes; fox'-trap; fox'-trot, a horse’s 
pace with short steps, as in changing from 
trotting to walking: a shuffling dance to synco¬ 
pated music.—fox and geese, a game played with 
pieces on a board, where the object is forcertain 
pieces called the geese to surround or comer one 
called the fox or prevent him from passing. 
[O.E./bx; Ger./licks.] 

toy, foi, (Spens.) n. allegiance. (Fr./oi, faith.] 

foy, foi, (dial.) n. a parting entertainment or gift. 
{Du. foot.] 

foyer, foi’d, foi'ar (Fr. fwd-yd), n. in theatres, a 
public room opening on the lobby. [Fr.,—L. 
focus, hearth.] 

foyle, foyne^ Spenserian spellings of foil, foin. 
foxy, fuz’i, (Scot.) adj. spongy: wanting in 
freshness; fat: dull-witted.— n. fox'iness, soft¬ 
ness, want of spirit. [Cf. Du. voos, spongy.] 
fra, frii, (It.) brother, friar, 
frab, frab, (dial.) v.t. to worry.— ad), frabb'it, 
peevish. 

frabjous, frab'Jes, adj. perh. Joyous: surpassing. 

[Invented by Lewis Carroll.] 
truces,Jrak'd,frd-kd‘, n. uproar: a noisy quarrel: 
— pi. fracas, -kdz. [Fr..,—It. fracasso — fracas- 
sare, to make an uproar.) 
frack, frak, frak, (Scot.) adj. prompt: eager: 
lusty. [O.E. fratc, free.) 

fract, frakt, v.t. to break, to violate (Shak.). — adj. 
fract'ed, broken: violated: having a part dis¬ 
placed, as if broken (her.). — n. frac'tion (-sh»n), 
a fragment or small piece: any part of a unit 
(arith.-, see decimal and vulgar, proper and 
improper): a breach of amity (5koA-.); a portion 
separated by fractionation: the breaking of the 
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bread in the EucSnrist.—ai0. trac'tkmidf beloiw* 
tngtoa fiacUonor'ftactkHu: of the natore ora 
ftaction.— v,t.' fihwtkmallee, •!», to brbak up 
into parts.—ns. fnc'tionaUBt, a breaker up of 
poUt^ unity; frac'tionalieiiit state of oonsisUng 
of discrete units: action of foimins a firaction 
adthin the Communist party.— a4!’ frac'tionary, 
ftactional: fta«m«itary.—v.r. frac'tioaatet to 
brwk up into smaller units: to separate the 
components of by distillation or otherwise.— ns. 
fractionl'tion; frae'tionator, plant for carrying 
out fractional distillation.—y.r. frac'tioniae, ‘ize, 
to break up into fractions.—n. frac'tionlct, a 
smalt fraction.—< k(/. frac'tious, ready to quarrel: 
cross.— adv. frac'tiousiy.—ns. frac'tiousness; 
frac'ture i-chsr), breaking: the breach or part 
broken: the surface of breaking, other than 
cleavage: the breaking of a bone.—v.r. and 
r./. <to break through: to crack.—fractknal 
distillatioa, a distillation process for the separa¬ 
tion of the various constituents of liquid 
mixtures by means of their different boiling 
points.—conqiound fracture, breaking of a bone, 
communicating with a co-existing skin wound; 
comminuted fracture, a fracture in which the 
bone is splintered: greenstick fracture, a 
fracture where the bone is partly broken, 
pwtly bent, occurring in limbs or children; 
impacted fracture, a fracture in which the ends of 
bone are driven into each other; simple fracture, 
a fracture of bone without wound in the skin. 
[L. frangire, frSctum, to break (partly through 
Ff.).l 

trae. See fro. 
fraemim. Same as frenum. 

Fragaria, fr»-ga'ri-3, n. the strawberry genus. 

(L. frSgum, the strawberry.] 
bw^,frn}'U, in U.S. -a/, atH. easily broken: frail: 
delioite.—n. fragility (fra-jiV), the state of being 
fragile. [Fr.,—L. fragUis—frangere, /ractum.J 
fragment, frag'nunt, n, a piece broken off: an 
unfinished portion.— ae(/. fragmental i-ment', 
also /rag'man-ul), composed of fragments of 
older rocks: In fragments.— adv, frag'mmitarily. 
—R. frag'mmitarincsa.— adis. frag'mentary, frag- 
ment'e^ consisting of fragments: broken: in 
fragments: existing or operating in separate 
parts, not forming a harmonious unity.— n. 
fragmentk'tion, division into fragments: cell 
division without mitosis (jbiol.). (L. fragmentum 
—frangire,frdctum, to break.) 
fragor,/rii'gdr, n. a crash. [L./rdgor.J 
fragrant, ad/, sweet-scented.— ns. fra'- 

grance, fra'grancy, pleasantness of smell: sweet 
or pleasant influence(^g.).— adv. fra'grantly.—n. 
fra'grantness. (L. fragrSns, -antis, pr.p. of 
fragrare, to smell.) 

fralcheor,/re-s/i<rr, (Fr.) freshness, coolness, 
frail, ^d/, adJ- very easily shattered: feeble and 
infiim (e^. Scot.): decrepit: morally weak; 
(euphemistically) unchaste: tender (Spens.). — a. 
is/ong) a woman.— adj, frail'ish, soipewhat frail. 
— adv. frail'ly.— ns. fraii'ness, frail'ty (.Spens. 
fra'iltee), weakness: infirmity. [O.Fr. fraile — 
L,./ragiHs, fragile.) 

frail,/l-d/,R.arush: a rush-basket. [O.Fr.frayel.] 
fraim. See fremd. 

fraiae, fiiz, n. a horizontal or nearly horizontal 
palisade(/ort.): a tool for enlarging a drillhole: 
a I6th-cent. ruff.—v.r. to fence with a fraise. 
IFr.J 

fraisc,/rdz, (jHal.) n. commotion. 
taiia»,/rdx. See froise. 

fraktur,/rdk-ld3r', n. a German black-letter type¬ 
face. [Oer.,—^L./rac/dra, breaking.) 
framboasia, fram-b€’z(-a, n. yaws. (Fr. framboise, 
raspberry.) 

frame, frbm, v.t. to form: to shape: to put 
togethm: to plan, adjust, or adapt: to contrive 
or devise: to concoct: to bring about: to 


articulate; to direct (one’s at^): to set about: 
to enclose in a ftame or border: to make victim 
of a finune-up.—v.f. to make one’s, way: to 
resort: to pit^d (die/.):, to make a move: to 

S ve promise of progress or success: to contrive 
I.).—R. the body: a putting together of parts: 
structure: a case made to enclose, border or 
support anything: the skeleton of anything: 
the rigid part of a bicycle: a structure on whim 
embroidery is worked: a stocking-making 
machine: a loom (obs.): a structure on which 
bees build a honeycomb: in gardening, a struc¬ 
ture for cultivation or sheltering of plants; state 
(of mind), mood: act of devising (5/Kik.): unit 
picture in cinema film: formerly British term 
for field (FK): the total FFpicture: triangular 
support m which balls are grouped for the 
break (snooker, etc.): balls so grouped (snooker, 
etc.): in jargon of certain games, a definite 
part of a game, a game, or a definite number of 
games.— ns. fram'er, one who forms or con¬ 
structs: one who makes frames for pictures, 
etc.; one who devises: one who formulates 
(e.g. law); (ram'ing, the act of constructing: 
a frame or setting.—frame'-breaker, one who 
broke stocking-frames on their introduction; 
frame'-house, a house consisting of a skeleton 
of timber, with boards or shingles laid on; 
(rame'-maker, a maker of picture-frames; 
frame'-saw, a thin saw stretch^ in a frame; 
frame'-up, a trumped-up affair, esp. a false 
criminal charge against an innocent person: a 
staged or preconcerted event; frame'work, the 
work that forms the frame: the skeleton or 
outline of anything.—^frame of reference, a set 
of axes with reference to which the position of a 
point, etc., is described (lit.): the structure of 
standards, arising from the individual’s experi¬ 
ence, and continually developing, to which he 
refers, in all cases from the simplest to the most 
complicated, when judging or evaluating (fig.). 
lO.E. framian. to be helpful,/ram, forward.) 
frampold, fram'pold, -paid, (obs.) adj. peevish, 
cross-grained: fiery.—Also fram'pal (Scott ).— 
n. fram'pler (Scott), a brawler. (Ety. obscure.) 
franc, yrangk, n. a coin forming since 1795 the unit 
of the French monetary system (new, or heavy, 
franc introduced I960—’new’ dropped 1963): 
unit also in Belgium, Switzerland, etc. (O.Fr. 
franc, from the legend Francorum rex on the 
first coins.) 

ttmudme,fran’ctdx, -skis, n. liberty: a privilege or 
exemption by prescription or grant: the right of 
voting, esp. for an M.P.: voting qualification: 
a commercial concession by which a retailer 
is granted by a company the exclusive right of 
retailing its goods in a specified area (U.S.): a 
percentage below which the underwriter incurs 
no responsibility (insurance). —v.f. (obs.) to 
enfranchise.— njt. fran'chisement (-chiz-, -shiz-; 
obs.), liberation; fran'chfser, a voter: a firm 
which grants a commercial concession (U.S.). 
[O.Fr.,— franc, free.) 

franchise,/rd-.s6ei, (Fr.) candour, frankness. 
Franciscan, fran-sls’kan, adj. belonging to the 
order of mendicant friars in the R.C. Church, 
founded by St Francis of Assisi (1182-1226).—n. 
a monk of this order. [L. Franciscus, Francis.) 
francium, fran'sism, n. the chemical element of 
atomic number 87, symbol Fr, discovered by a 
Frenchwoman, Mile Percy. [France.) 
franco,/rdM'kd, (ft.) post-free, franked. 

Franco-, fiangk’S-, in composition, French: 
French and, as Franco-German, Franco-Russian, 
etc.—^Francomania, -plul(e), -phobe (same as 
Gallomania, etc.; see under Gallic.)—a<(i. 
Franc'ophone, French-speaking (used of Africans 
,for whom French is a second mother-tongue). 
tnsKo\in,fraHg'k6-lin, n. a genus (FrancoUnus) of 
partridges. (Fr.) 
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fircckle 

fraac-tirrar, fra ti-rar, {Ft.) an irregular or guer- frata, pi. baHtfrS'ta, -ti, (It.) a friar, a mendicant 
rilla fighter. Franosean. 

frangible, fran’Ji-bl, atf/., easily broken.—n. fratertTrd'rar, a. a refectory: sometimes applied in 
Irangibirity. [L. frangire, to break; see.frac- error to a monas^ common«room or to a 
tion.] chapter-house (by confusion with next word).— 

fraagipani, fran-Ji-pa'ni, n. the red iasmme or Also fri'Scr-hoBse, frk'try. (O.Fr. fialtur for 
other species of Nan^i)ema, tropical American refreitor —L.L. rafecti^Um.) 
apocynaceous shrubs with scented flowers: a fTater.yrd'Mr, n. a friar: a comrade.—n. Fnder- 
perfume from or in imitation of red jasmine: cula (,fra-tur'ka~b), the puffin genus.— adi. 
(also frangipBne,/raR7<*F^n), a pastry-cake filled frater'^ ifra-t&r’td), belonging to a brother or 
with cream, almonds, and sugar. (From the brethren; brotherly.—odr, bater'na^.— n. 
name Frangipani.] fratoml's&'tion (fiat-), the associating as 

Franglais, fia-gie, n. French with many English brethem— v.l. frat'emise, -ize, to associate as 
words and forms. [Fr. Fran^ais and Ang/o/r.] brothers: to seek brotherly fellowship: to come 
franioa,/raR>an, n. a paramour (obr.): a boon- into friendly assocbtion.— ns. uat'emiser; 
companion (obs.): a loose woman (Spent.), frater'nity, the state of being brethren: a 
[Origin obscure.] brotherhood: a society formed on a principle of 

rrank,/rangft, n. a German of a confederation in brotherhood: an American college association: 
Franconia of which a branch conquered Gaul in any set of people with something in coounon; 
the Sth century^, and founded France: in the fratryC/rdt'W), frit'ery: a fraternity: a convent 
East, Western European.— adj. Frank'isb. [See of friars (see also foregoing article).—^fratem^ 
frank (1).] twins, dizygotic twins. [L./rarer, a brother; cf. 

Umktfiangk, ad), free, open; liberal (obs.): open broker, Gr. phritir, a clansman. Sans. bhrSlf.] 
or candid in expression: unrestrained (obs.): fratricide,/rarVi-sid, or ^dr', n. one who kills his 
unmistakable, true (med.; as frank pus, brother: the murder of a brother.—fratri- 
asthma). —v.r. to sign so as to ensure free carriage: cf'dal. iFt.,—L.fr&ter,fr&tris, eaedire, to kill.] 
to send thus signed: to mark by means of a frau, Frau,/row, n. a woman: a wife: M».— n. 
franking-machine to show that postage has been frtalein, Frkulein (fioi'iin), an unmarried 
paid.— n. the signature of a person who had the woman: often applied to a German governess: 
right to frank a letter: a franked cover.— adv. Miss. [Ger.] 

frankl'y-— n. frank'ness.—frank'-fee, tenure in fraud,/r<^, n. deceit: imposture: a snare (MA(.): 
fee-simp*e; frank'-pledge, a mutual suretyship a deceptive trick: a cheat, swindler (coil.): a 
by which the members of a tithing were made fraudulent production.— a^. fraud’ful, decep- 
responsible for one another; frank'-ten'ement, tive.— adv. fraud'fully.— ns. fraud’ster, swindler; 
freehold. [O.Fr. franc —L.L. francus; O.H.G. fraud'iilcnce, frand'ulency.— adi. frand'Olent, 
Franko, Frank, hence a free man.] using fraud.— adv. fraud'&lently.—fraudulent 

frank, frangk, (Shak.) n. a pig-sty.—v.r. to shut bankruptcy, a bankruptcy in which the insolvent 
up in a sty: to cram, to fatten. [O.Fr./rone.] is accessory, by concealment or otherwise, to the 
frankalmoign,/raRg/c'a/-mo/n, (Eng. law) n. a form diminution of the funds divisible among his 
of land-tenure in which no obligations were creditors. [O.Fr./ramfr—L./raur, fraud.] 
enforced except religious ones, as praying, etc. haamdimat, fiow'an-dinst, (Ger.) courtly love. 
[O.Fr. A-anc, free, abmigne, alms.] frau^t, fidt, n. a load, cargo: the freight of a 

Frankenia, fiang'ke’ni-», n. the sea-heath genus, ship.— v.t. to fill, store.—v.i. to form the freight 
constituting a family FrankeniS'ceae, akin to the of a vessel (Shak.). — adi- freighted, laden: 
tamarisk family. [Named after John Frankenius filled.—n. fraught'age, fraut'age (Shak.), loading, 
0590-1661), Swedish physician and botanist.] cargo. [Prob. Old Du. vrochf. Cf. frei^t.] 
Frankenstein,/rangk'an-sf in, n. the hero of Mrs. Fraunhofer’s lines,/rown'hd-/arz. See line (2). 
Shelley’s romance so named, who by his skill fraus pia,/rds pi'a,/rows pe'a, (L.) a pious fraud, 
forms an animate creature like a man, only to his Fraxinus,/rak's/-i»r, n. the ash genus.—Fraxi- 
own torment: hence, by confusion, any creation nell'a, dittany (from its ashlike leaves). [L.] 
that brings disaster to its author. hay, fid, n. an affray: a brawl.— v.t. to frighten. 

Frankfurter, frangk’fur-ttr, -fdbr-t»r, (Ger.) a [Aphetic from affray.] 
small smoked sausage. fray,/rd, v.t. to wear off by rubbing: to ravel out 

frankincense,/rangk'fn-sens, n. olibanum, a sweet- the end or edge of: to cause a strain on (e.g. 
smelling resin from Arabia, used as incense: nerves, temper, etc.).—v.i. to become frayed: to 

spruce resin.—herb frankincense, laser. [O.Fr. rub off the velvet from the new antlers.— n. 
franc encens, pure incense.] fray'ing, the action of the verb: frayed off 

franklin,/ra/tgk'/fit, (hist.) n. an English free- material. {Ft.frayer —L./r/edre, to rub.] 
holder, free from feudal servitude to a subject- ftazil, fraz’il, fiS'sil, n. ground-ice: ice in small 
superior. [L.L.^ancus; see frank.] spikes and plates in rapid streams. [Canadian 

franklinite, frangk'iin-lt, n. a zinc-manganese Ft.frasil', probT Fr./rair//, cinders.] 
spinel, mined at Frankiin Forge, New Jersey.] frazzle, fiaz’l, v.t. to fray, wear out.— n, state of 
frantic,/ran'rifc, mad, furious: wild.— adrs. being worn out: a shred. [Origin unknown.] 

fran'tically, fran'ticly (Shak.). —n. fran'ticness, freak,n. caprice: sport: an abnormal pro- 
the state of being frantic.— adj. fran'tic-mad, ductionofnature, a monstrosity: an eccentric.— 
raving mad. [O.Fr. frenetigue — L. phreneiicus — ad/, capricious: unusual.— ns. freak'iness. freak'- 

Gr. phrenftikos, mad—plain, the mind; see ishness.— adjs freak'ish, freak'ful, freak'y, apt 
frenetic, frenzy.] to change the mind suddenly: unusual, odd. 

hanzy,fran'si,(dial.)adi.cross: peevish. [Variant —ai/r. freak'ishly.—^freak'-out (s/oeg), a meeting 
of frenzy.] to express, share, or work up, enthusiasm. [A 

hap, frap, v.t. to strike (now dial.): to secure by late word; cf. O.E./ridan, to dance.] 
many turns of a lashing (naut.). [Fr. fiapper, freak, frik, v.f. to spot or streak (Milt.): to 
to strike.] variegate (Milt.). —n. a streak of colour. [Perh. 

frappant, fra-pS, (Fr.) striking, affecting. the same as the foregoing.] 

fra^, fern, frappte, fra-pd, (Fr.) iced, artificially freckle,/re*7, v.t. to spot: to colour with spots.— 
cooled. n. a yellowish or brownish-yellow spot on the 

frass, fras, n. excrement or other refuse of boring skin, esp. of fair-haired persons: any small spot, 
larvae. (Ger.,—/rmen, to eat; cf. fret.] n. freck'ling, a little spot.— ad/s. freck'ly, 

fratch, frach, (dial.) n. a quarrel or brawl.— ad/s. freck'led, full of freckles. [O.N. fieknur (pi.), 
fratch'ety, fratch'y; fratch'ing. [Perh. imit.] Dan. fregne.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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InAdM./r^^irfi, (Fr.) ncapa^e, prank. 

a4f. not boiind: at liberty: not under 
arbnrary tovemmoxt: not strict, or bound by 
rulea: not literal: unimpeded: unconstrained: 
rmulily cut, separated or wrought: ready (esp. in 
phrase.^iee/o coft/kitr): guUtless; frank: lavish: 
aaconibined: unattamied: exempt (with/rom): 
having a franchise (wUh of): without payment: 
bold: indecent:— compar. freer, fri'arx superl. 
freest* fre’bt. — adv. freely: without payment: 
without obstruction.— v.t. to set at liberty; to 
deliver from what confines: to rid (with/rom, 
— pr.p. frce'ing; pad. and pa.p. freed.— n. 
UM'dom, liberty: fiankness: outspokenness: 
unhampmd boldness: separation: privileges 
connected with a city (often granted as an 
honour merely): improper familiarity: licence. 
adv. frce'ly.— its. free'ness; freer ifri'ar), 
liberator.—iree'-ag'ency, state or power of 
acting freely, or without necessity or constraint 
upon the will; free'>ag'ent: free'-and-eas'y, an 
iMormal public-house club.— ad], informal in 
manners, without ceremonious restraint.—at// 
free'-arm, with unsupported arm.—free asso¬ 
ciation, a technique in psychoanalysis based 
either on the first association called forth by each 
of a series of words or on a train of thought 
suggested by a single word; free atom, radical, 
short-lived atom, radical, assumed to exist 
during certain chmical reactions; (ree'-btoch, a 
widow’s right to dower out of her husband’s 
lands; free'-board, the distance between water¬ 
line and deck: a strip of land outside a fence, or 
a rii^t thereto; free'booter (Du. vrijbuiter), one 
who roves about freely in search of booty; 
free'bootcry.— ad]., n. free'booting.—free'booty. 
— adj. free'bom, bom free.—Free Qiurch, that 
branch of the Presbyterians in Scotland which 
left the Established Church in the Disruption of 
1843: the small minority thereof who refused to 
combine with the United Presbyterians in the 
United Free Church (see under presbyter): in 
England, a Nonconformist church generally; 
free'-cit'y, a city constituting a state in itself; free 
companion, a member of a free company, or 
mediaeval band of mercenaries ready for any 
service; free'-coat, freedom from charges; free'- 
diver, -diving, skin-diver, -diving; freed'man, a 
man who has been a slave and has been freed:— 
pi. freed'men; fem. freed'woman; pi. freed'- 
women; free enterprise, the conduct of business 
without interference from the state; free'-fall, 
the motion of an unpropelled body in a gravita¬ 
tional field, as that of a spacecraft in orbit: the 
part of a parachute jump before the parachute 
opens; free fight, a confused or promiscuous 
fight; free'-fish'er, one who has a right to take 
fish in certain waters; free'-food'er, an opponent 
of taxes on food.—ad/, free'-foot'ed (Shak.), not 
restrained in movement.—free'-for-all', a con¬ 
test open to anybody; a free fight.—Also adj .— 
adJ. free'-hand, executed by the unguided hand. 
—free hand, complete freedom of action.— adjs. 
free'-hand'ed, open-handed; liberal; free'- 
heart'ed, open-hearted: liberal.—free'-heart'ed- 
ness; free'bold, a property held free of duty 
except to the king; free'holder, one who 
possesses a freehold; free house, a public-house 
that is not tied to a particular supplier; free 
kick, a kick allowed without interference; free'- 
lA'bow, voluntary, not slave, labour; free'- 
lanoe, one of the mercenary knights and men-at- 
arms who after the Crusades wandered about 
Europe: an unatuched journalist, politician, 
etc.: anyone who works for himself, without an 
employer; free list, the list of persons admitted 
without payment to a theatre, etc., or of those 
to whom a book, etc., is sent; free'-liv'er, one 
who freely indulges his appetite for eating and 
drinking: a glutton; free'loader ((/.£.), a 


sponger; free'-lova, the claim to freedom in 
sexual relaticMUi, unshackled by marriage or 
obligation to aliment; free'man, a man who is 
free or enjoys liberty: one who holds a parti¬ 
cular franchise or privileges— 0 /. free'men; fem. 
Iree'woman; pi. free'women; free'mi'ami, in the 
Middle Age^ a stone-mason of a superior made: 
a member of a secret fratmnity, united in lodges 
for social enjoyment and mutual assistance.— 
ad], fnemaaon'lc.—freemfi'sonry, the institu¬ 
tions, practices, etc. of freemasons; instinctive 
understanding and sympathy.— ad), tree'-mind'- 
ed, with a mind free or unperplexed: without 
a load of care.—free'-pwt, a port where no 
duties are levied on articles of commerce; free 
radical, a free atom.— ad]s. free'-range', (of 
poultry) allowed some freedom to move about: 
(of eggs) laid by free-range hens; free'-rced 
(mitt.), having a reed that does not touch the 
side of the aperture.—free'-rid'er {coll.), one 
who enjoys benefits obtained for workers by a 
trade union without being a member of that 
trade union; free'-school, a school where no 
tuition fees are exacted.— v.i. free'-select 
(Ausir.), to take up crown-land under the Land 
Laws.—^free'-selec'tion, the process of doing 
so: the land so taken; free’-selec'tor (also 
selec'tion, selec'tor); free'-shot (Ger. frei- 
schiile), a legendary hunter and marksman who 
gets a number of bullets ifreikugeln) from the 
devil, six of which always hit the mark, while the 
seventh remains at the devil's disposal.— ad]. 
free'-soil, in favour of free territory, opposed to 
slavery.—Iree-soil'er.— ad]- free'-s^k'en, accus¬ 
tomed to speak without reserve.—free'-sp5k'en- 
ness; Free States, in America, before the Civil 
War of 1861-65, those of the United States in 
which slavery did not exist, as opposed to Slave 
States; free'stone, any easily wrought building 
stone without tendency to split in layers.— ad]. 
having a stone from which the pulp easily 
separates, as a peach—opp. to clingstone. — adj. 
free'-swimming', swimming about, not attached. 
—free'thinker, one who rejects authority in 
religion: a rationalist; free'-thinking; free'- 
thoaght.— ad], free'-tongued, free-spoken.—free'- 
trade, free or unrestricted trade; free inter¬ 
change pfcommodities without protective duties; 
free'-trad'er, one who practises or advocates 
this: a smuggler: a smuggling vessel; free verse, 
verse defying usual metrical laws in length of 
lines, etc.: rhythmic prose arranged as irregular 
verses; free'-vers'er, a writer of free verse, a 
verslibrist; free vote, a vote left to individual 
choice, free from party discipline; freeway 
((/.5.), a toll-free road for high-speed traffic; 
free'-wheel', the mechanism of a bicycle by 
which the hind-wheel may be temporarily dis¬ 
connected and set free from the driving-gear.— 
v.l. to cycle with wheel so disconnected: (of 
motor vehicle or its driver) to coast: to move, 
act, live, without restraint or concern {fig.). — 
frce'-wbeel'iiig; free'-will', freedom of the will 
from restraint: liberty of choice: power of self- 
determination.— adj. free'-will, spontaneous.— 
Free World, the collective name used of them¬ 
selves by non-communist countries.—for free 
{coll.), given without desire for payment or 
other return; free on board (f.o.b.), delivered on 
a vessel or other conveyance without charge; 
make free with, to be familiar with, to take 
liberties with: to help oneself liberally to; make 
BO free as to, to venture to. [O.E. frio; Cer. 
frei; O.N./ri.] 

freemartin,/re'mdr-r/n, A a calf (twin with a bull) 
with internal male organs and external and 
rudimentary internal female: a similar animal of 
another spMies. [Ety. unknown; perh. conn, 
with Ir. mart, a heifer.] 

Frcesia,/r#' 2 /-a, a South African genus of the iris 
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family, scented greenhouse plants. [E. M. Fries 
(179^1878), Swedish botanist.] 
frecm,^e,v.f. to become ice: to become solid by 
fall m temperature: to be at a temperature at 
which water would freexe: to be very cold: to 
become motionless, stiff, attached, or stopped 
by, or as if by, cold.—v.(. to cause to freeze: to 
fix: to stabilise: to prevent the use of or 
dealings in:—^r.p. freez'ing; pa.t. frSze, {MUt.) 
freez'd; pa.p. frdz'en; obs. froze, frdra, frdm.— 
n. a frost: a stoppage.— a^. treez'^le.— ns. 
freez'er, a freezing apparatus: anything that 
freezes: a special compartment in a refrigerator 
designed to freeze fresh foods; freez'ing.— 
freeze'-dry'ing, evaporation to dryness in a 
vacuum for preservation or storage of a sub¬ 
stance, e.g. an antibiotic; freeze'-up, in U.S. and 
Canada, the period when ice forms on lakes, 
etc., at onset of winter; freez'ing-down, lowering 
of the body temperature; freez'lng-mixture, a 
mixture, as of pounded ice and salt, producing 
cold enough to freeze a liquid by the rapid 
absorption of heat; freez'ing-point, the tempera¬ 
ture at which a liquid solidifies—that of water 
being 32* Fahrenheit, 0* Celsius centigrade.— 
freeze down, to lower the body temperature in 
preparation for heart and other operations; 
freeze out (coll.), to oblige to leave: to exclude. 
lO.E. freosan, pa.p. froren', Du. vrelzen, Ger. 
frieren.] 

freight,/rdr, n. the lading or cargo, esp. of a ship: 
the charge for transporting goods by water or 
land.— v.t. to load (esp. a ship): to hire, let out. 
— aifj. (obs.) freighted: fraught.— ns. freight'age, 
money paid for freight; treight'er, one who 
freights a vessel: a cargo-carrying boat, etc.; 
a transporting agent (U.S.): a goods wagon 
(U.S.). —freight'-car (U.S.), a lui^ge van: a 
goods van or wa^on; freight'liner, a train 
having specially designed containers and rolling 
stock and used for rapid transport of goods.— 
Also adj. —freight'shed, a goods shed or ware¬ 
house; freight'-train, a goods train. [Prob. 
Old Du. vrecht, a form of vracht.] 
freit, treeUfret, (Scot.) n. an omen.— adj. freit'y, 
freet'y, superstitious. lO.N./rA(, news.] 
fremd, fremd, framd, fremit, frem'it, fram'it, 
fraim, fr&m, (Scot.) adj. foreign: strange; not 
akin: estranged, cold, unfriendly.— n. a stranger: 
strange folk, other than kindred.— Spens. frenne 
(fren). lO.E. fremdc, cf. Gcr. firentd.] 
freroescent, fnm-es'mt, (rare) adj- growling, 
muttering.—n. tremesc'ence. [L. fremtre, to 
growl.] 

fremitus, frem'i-tss, n. a palpable vibration, as of 
the walls of the chest. [L., a murmur.] 

French,/rencA, ~sh, adj. belonging to France or its 
people: originating in France (in names of 
commodities now sometimes spelt without cap.). 
— n. the people or langua|ie of France.— n. 
Frenchificd'tion.— v.t. French'ify, to make French 
or Frenchlike: to infect with the manner of the 
French.— n. French'iness.— adj. French'y, with 
an exaggerated French manner.— n. contemp¬ 
tuous name for a Frenchman.—^French bean, 
the common kidney-bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) 
eaten, pods and all, as a table vegetable; French 
berry, the berry of species of buckthorn, used 
in dyeing yellow; French chalk, soapstone; 
French fry, fried, a potato-chip; French heel, a 
way of turning the heel in knitting: a high curved 
heel for ladies' shoes; French horn, the orchestral 
horn; French letter (s/ung), a condom; French 
loaf, bread with crusty top baked in long narrow 
shape with tapered ends; French'man;— pi. 
French'men; fern. French'woman:— pi. French'- 
women; French pitch (mus.), a standard pitch 
established by the French government in 1859, 
and later widely adopted—435 cycles per second 
at 15*0 for A (see international concert pitch); 


Frendi plum, a prune, a dried plum; French 
polish, a varnish for furniture, consisting 
chiefly of shellac dissolved in spirit.— v.t. to 
treat with French polish.—^French poUsber; 
Prendi polishing; Frendi pox (obs.), syphilis; 
French roof, a modified mansard roof—really 
American; French aarii, window, a doorlike 
window; French seam, seam stitched on right 
side then on wrong side to cover raw edges; 
French toast, bread dipped in egg (and milk} and 
fried.—Free (from 1942 Fighting) ' Frea^ 
continuers under General de Gaulle of resistance 
to Germany in World War II after the French 
capitulation of 1940; take French leave, to 
depart without notice or permission, to dis¬ 
appear suspiciously. [O.E. Frencisc —L. Cau¬ 
cus —O.H.G. Franko.) 

frenetic, phrenetic, fri-net'lk, formerly fren\ a^. 
delirious: frantic: frenzied: mad: distracted. 
— n. a madman.— adj. frenet'ical. phrenet'ical.— 
adv. frenet'ically, phrenet'ically. [O.Fr. frini- 
tique —L. phreneticus —late Gr. phrenitikos —Gr. 
phrenitis, delirium— phren, heart, mind. See 
phrenesiac.] 

trenne, fren, (Spens.). See fremd. • 
frenum, fraenum,/r«'/i»m, n. a ligament restraining 
the motion of a part. [L. frenum, a bridle.] 
frenzy, fren’zi, n. a violent excitement: a par¬ 
oxysm of madness.— v.t. to drive to frenzy.— 
adjs. fren'zical, fren'zied. [O.Fr. frenesle —L. 
and late Gr. pkrenisis —Gr. phrenitis; see 
frenetic.] 

Freon, fri'on, n. any of a family of chemicals 
containing fluorine used as refrigerants, etc.; 
Freon-12, dichlorodifluoromethane (CFtClj), is 
widely used in household refrigerators. [Trade¬ 
mark.] 

frequent, fri'kwsnt, adj. coming or occurring 
often: crowded: addicted (Shak.). — v.t. (fri- 
kwent'), to visit often: to associate with: to 
resort to: to crowd.— ns. fri'quence, a crowd, 
an assembly (Milt.): frequency; frS'quency, 
resort (obs.): commonness of recurrence; 
number of vibrations, cycles, or other recur¬ 
rences in unit time (in ascending order, high, 
very high, ultra-high, extremely high, simer high 
frequency): frSquentd'tion, the act of visiting 
often.— adj- frequentative (fri-k went 'o-tiv ; gram.), 
denoting the frequent repetition of an action.— 
n. (gram.) a verb expressing this repetition.—n. 
frequent'er.— adv. frd'quenuy.— n. fri'quentness. 
—^frequency modulation, modulation in radio 
transmission by varying the frequency of the 
carrier wave, giving greater fideli^ than ampli¬ 
tude modulation and almost freedom from 
atmospherics. [L. frequins, frequentis; conn, 
with farcire, to stuff.] 

frescade, fres-kad', n. a cool walk. [Fr.,—^It.' 
frescata.] 

fresco, fres’ko* n. a mode of painting upon walls 
covered with damp freshly-laid plaster (true 
fresco), or partly-dried plaster (dry fresco or 
fresco secco): a picture so painted:— pi. 
fres'eoes, fres'eos.—v.r. to paint in fresco.— adj. 
fres'eoed (-kod). — ns. frescoer (/r«'/td-ar); 

fres'eoing; fres'eoist. [It. fresco, fresh.] 
tresh, fresh, adj. in a state of activity and health: 
in new condition; not stale, faded or soiled: 
new, recently added; raw. inexperienced: in 
youthful bloom: cool, invigorating: brisk: 
amorously over-free (slang): without salt: not 
preserved by pickling, drying, salting, etc.: not 
frosty (Scot.): cheeky, pert.— adv. freshly: 
afresh: newly.— n. time of freshness: a small 
stream of fresh water (Shak.): a thaw, open 
weather (5coi.).— v.t. to freshen.— v.t. fresh’^, ' 
to make fresh: to take the saltness from.—v./. to 
grow fresh; to make oneself fresh by washing, 
etc. (often with.up).— ns. fresh'ncr; fresh'er, a 
student in his or her first year, a freshman; 
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frcah'erdon; fraafc'«t» a stream of fresh water: a 
flood.—<u0.'frash'ish.—odr. ftesh'ly, with fresh¬ 
ness: newly: bxww.— n. tredi'oess.—tresh'- 
Mowa, newly blown, as a flower.— ns. fresh'nMB, 
a newcomer: a student in his first year; fresh'- 
nanship.— a^/s. fresh'-new iShak.), quite new; 
foesh'-nm, newly come up fi'om the sea, as a 
salmon; frerii'water, of or pertaining to water 
not salt: accustomed to sail only on fresh water. 
—^freshwater college (f/.5.), a small college. 
lO.E./ersc’, cT, Gtt. frisch.} 

v.f. to eat into: to corrode: to wear 
away by rubbing; to rub, chafe: to ripple, 
disturb: to vex, to irritate.—v.f. to wear away: 
to vex oneself: to worry: to chafe: of a 
liquid, to work, ferment idial.):—pr.p. frett'ing; 
pa.l. and pa.p. frett'cd.—n. agitation of the 
surface of a liquid; irritation: worry: a worn 
or eroded spot: sea fret.— atfi. frct'fui, peevish. 
— adv. fret'iuUy.—«. fret'fulness.— ad/, frett'ing, 
vexing.— n. peevishness. lO.B. fretan, to gnaw— 
pfx./or-, inten., and etan, to eat; Get. fressen.] 
tint, fret, v.f. to ornament with interlaced work: 
to variegate:—pr.p. frett'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
frett'ed.—n. ornamental network: an ornament 
consisting of small fillets meeting usually at right 
angles—a key pattern {prchit.y. bendlets, dexter 
and sinister, interlaced with a mascle (her .).— 
adls. frett'ed, frett'y, ornamented with frets.— 
fret'saw, a saw with a narrow blade and fine 
teeth, used for fretwork, scrollwork, etc.; fret'- 
work, ornamental work consisting of a combina¬ 
tion of frets: perforated woodwork. [O.Fr. 
/refer, to adorn with interlaced work, frete, 
trelliswork; prob. influenced by or confused 
with O.E.jrxtwa, ornament.] 
fret,/ref, n. wooden or metal ridges on the finger¬ 
boards of a guitar or other instrument to help 
stop the strings correctly.—v.f. to furnish with 
frets. [Prob. same as the above.] 

Freudian, froid'i-9n, adj. pertaining to Sigmund 
Freud (1856-1939), his theory of the libido, or his 
method of psychoanalysis.—n. a follower of 
Freud. 

friidile,/ri'a-h/, ad}, apt to crumble: easily reduced 
to powder.— ns. frl'ableness, friabirity, (Fr.,— 
L. fridbilis—friare,/riatum, to crumble.] 
friand, fre-a, fern, friande, fre-dd, (Fr.) dainty, 
delicate: an epicure. 

friar,/ri'ar, n. a member of one of the mendicant 
monastic orders in the R.C. Church—the 
Franciscans {Friars Minor or Grey Friars), 
Dominicans (Friars Preachers, or Black Friars), 
Carmelites (IVhile Friars), Augustinians (duslin 
Friars), and others: a pale patch on a printed 
page.— adj. fri'arly, like a friar.— n. fri'ary, a 
convent of friars.—fri'arbird, an Australian 
honey-eater with featherless head.—friar's 
balsam, a tincture of benzoin, storax, tolu and 
aloes; friar's cap. wolf's-bane; friar's cowl, 
wake-robin; friar's lantern, the W)ill-o'-the-wisp. 
(O.Fr. frere —L. frater, a brother.] 
fribUe, frib'l, v.f. to trifle.— n. a trifler.—a. 
fribb'ler.— adjs. fribb'ling, fribb'lish, trifling. 
(Onomatopoeic; prob. influenced by frivol.] 
fricaadcau,/rik-an-dd', or frik', n. a thick slice of 
veal, etc., larded:—pi. fricandeaux (-ddz). [Fr.] 
fricassee,/rik-a-sd', ». a dish of fowl, rabbit, etc. 
cut into pieces served in sauce.—v.f. to dress as a 
fricassee;— pr.p. fricassee'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
fricasseed', {rt. fricassie-, origin unknown.] 
frictiea,/rik'skan, n. rubbing: a force acting in 
the tangent plane of two bodies, when one slides 
or rolls upon another, in direction opposite to 
that of the movement (statics): disagreement. 
Jarring.— adJ. frk'ative, produced by friction.—n. 
a consonant produced by the breath being 
ibreed through a narrow opening.— atBs. 
frk'tional; fric'tioidMB.—^friction welding, weld¬ 
ing in which the necessaiy heat is produced by 


means of friction, e.g. by rotating one part and 
forcing the parts tograer. [L< JricBre, frictum, 
to rub.) 

Friday,yri'<f/, n. the sixth day of the week.—^Uack 
Friday; Good Friday, from the black vestments 
of the clergy and ahar in the Western Church: 
any Friday marked by a great calamity; Good 
Friday, the Friday baore Easter, kept in com¬ 
memoration of the Crucifixion; Holy Friday, 
Friday in an Ember-week—also Goidw Friday, 
sometimes put for Good Friday itself; Man, 
Girl, Friday (see man, girl). tO.E. Frigedseg, 
day of (the goddess) Frig.) 
fridge,/r;/, (coll.) n. short Tor refrigerator. 
fridn,/r(/, (Sterne) v.t. rub, fray. [Prob. imit.) 
fried. See fry. 

Mend,/rend, n. one loving or attached to another: 
an intimate acquaintance: a favourer, well- 
wisher: one of a society so named; a relative 
(Scot.). —v.f. (arch.) to befriend.— adj. friend'ed 
(arch.), supplied with friends.— n. friend'ing 
(Shak.), friendliness.— adj. friend'less, without 
friends; destitute.— n. friend'lessness.— adv. 
friend'lily.— n. friend'liness.— adj. friend'ly, like 
a friend; having the disposition of a friend: 
favourable: amicable: of a football match, etc., 
played for amusement rather than competitively: 
pertaining to the Friends or Quakers.— n. 
friend'ship, attachment from mutual esteem: 
friendly assistance.—friendly lead (arch.), an 
entertainment for the benefit of one in need; 
friendly society, benefit society, an association 
for relief in sickness, old age, widowhood, by 
provident insurance.—be friends with, to be on 
good terms with, well disposed towards; have a 
friend at court, to have a friend in a position 
where his influence is likely to prove useful; 
Society of Friends, the designation proper of a 
sect of Christians better known as Quakers. 
lO.E. freond (orig. a pr.p.; cf. freon, to love); 
Ger. freund.] 

frier,/r/'ar, (Milt.) n. a-friar, 
frier, fries. See fry. 

Friesian. See Frisian. 

frieze,/rez, n. a rough, heavy woollen cloth.— adj. 
friezM, napped. lEt.frise.) 
itintx, frez, (archit.) n. the part of the entablature 
between the architrave and cornice, often 
ornamented with figures: a decorated band 
along the top of a room wall.— v.t. to put a 
frieze on. [O.Fr. /rise'. It. fregio; perh. L. 
Phrygium (opus), Phrygian (work).] 
frig, frig, (vulg.) v.i. and v.t. to masturbate: 
loosely, to have sexual intercourse with; (often 
with about) to potter about.— n. masturbation. 
— n. frigg'ing, masturbation: pottering about.— 
adj. and adv. as an intensive, to a great extent, 
very: often used as a colourless descriptive. 
[Late M.E.friggen — L.fricSre, to rub.] 

Irigt/rij, (coli.) n. short for refrigerator, 
frigate, friif’it, n. formerly a vessel in the class 
next to smps of the line: now denoting an escort 
ves.sel.— n. frigatoon', a small Venetian vessel 
with square stern and two masts.—frigate bird, a 
large tropical sea-bird (Fregata) with very long 
wings. lO.Ft.fregate — U./regata', ety. dub.) 
frigger,/r/g'ar, n. a glass ornament, 
fright,/rir, n. sudden fear: terror: a figure of 
grotesque or ridiculous appearance (poli.). —vs./, 
fright (now rare, except as Scot, fricht, frihht), 
fright'en, to make afraid: to alarm: to drive 
by fear.— adjs. fright'ened; fright'ening.— adv. 
fright'eningly.— adj. fright'ful, terrible: horrible: 
unpleasant (coll.): great (coll.) — adv. fright'- 
fully, dreadfully: very (coll.). — n. frli^t'fulnem, 
the quality of being frightful: terrorism.— a^. 
fri^t'some, frightful: feeling fright. (O.E. 
fyrhloi cf. Ger. furcht, fear.) 
frigid,/r///d, adj. frozen or stiffened with cold: 
cold: chillingly stiff: without spirit or feeling: 


fllte,fSr; mi, hOr (her); ndne; m4le,fifr; mate; tnS6H,fdht: dhen (then) 
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unanimsted: leaving the imagination un* 
touched: of a woman, sexually inesponsive.— 
R. frigid'ity, coldness: coldness ot afibcticm: 
want of animation: sexual irresponsiveness.— 
adv. frigidly.— n. trigidnesa.—mgid xones, the 
parts of the earth’s surface within the mlar 
circles. [L. firighUa—fritirt, to be caHA—frigus, 
cold.] 

frigidi^oni,/r(/-l-ddr'/*effi,>i‘fg-M5r1<.d3m, (L.)r. 
the cooling room of Roman public baths, oRtn 
with a swimming bath. 

MgoriBe,/rlg-»r-l/'ik, ad/, causing cold: freezing. 


MgoriBe, filg-ar-l/'ik, atU- causing cold: freezing. 
—R. frigorifico (Sp.), a slaughtering and meat¬ 
freezing establishment. (L. frlgus, -oris, cold, 
facire, to make.] 

frigot,/r/g'a/, (5pens.) R. Same as frigate, 
frijol, liijtd»,Jri'hh6i, n. the kidney-bean, or any 
ies of Phaseolus: —pi. friioles (-frr). [Sp. 
frUol,frt}ol.\ 
frill,/r//, v.i. iarch.) to rulRe, as a hawk hs feathers. 


bit, frit, R. the mixed materials for making glass, 
pottmy glazes, etc.—v.r. to fuse partially:—w.p. 
fritt'iiw; pa.t. and pa.p. fritt'ed.—frit porcuua, 
an artiiieul soft-paste English porcelain (fircHn 
its vitreous nature). [Fr. fritta—It. frUta—L. 
frlgere.frlctim, to toast.] 
frit, ^It, R. a small fly destructive td v^ieat. [Ety. 
unknown.] 

frith./rftA. See firth (1). 
frith, frith, {fibs, or hisi.') n. peace: sanctuary.— 
friUtliorh {-borhh), a surety for keeping the 
peace, frankpledge: frith'gild, a union of 
neighbours pledi^ to one another for the 
preservation of peace; frith'soken (O.B. frith- 
sdcn) sanctua^', asylum; frith'stotd (O.E. 
frithstSl) a chair of sanctuary, placed near the 
altar in a church—as at Hexham and Beverley. 
[O.E./WiA, peace; Ger. friede.] 
frith, firth, frith, firth, n, wooded tountiy: 
brushwood: underwood. [O.E. {gd/fyrlahe.\ 
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a ruffle: a ruffled or crimped edging: super¬ 
fluous ornament: (in pi.) aflected airs.—ns. 
frillies, light and pretty women’s underwear; 
friU'ing.— a^. frillV.—^frilled liz'ard, a large 
Australian lizard (Chlamydosaurus) with an 
erectile frill about its neck. [Origin unknown.] 
Frimaire, fre-mar', n. the third month of the 
French revolutionary calendar, about Nov. 21- 
Dec. 20. [Fr. frimas, hoar-frost.] 
fringe, frin/, n. a border of loose threads: hair 
falling over the brow: a border: anything 
bordering on or additional to an activity.—v.r. 
to adorn with fringe: to border.— ad/s. fringed; 
fringe less; fring'y, ornamented with fringes.— 
fringe benefit, something in addition to wages or 
salary that forms part of the regular remunera¬ 
tion from one’s employment; fringe tree, a 
large American shrub {Chlonanthus virghdca) of 
the olive family, whose very numerous snow- 
white flowers have long narrow corolla-segments. 
[O.Fr./rmge— L. fimbria, threads, akin to fibra, 
a fibre.] 

fringillaceous,/rin- 7 /-/d'jAas. ad/, pertaining to the 
finches or Fringill'i^e.— ad/s. fringUl'ifonn, 
fringilllne. [L./ringllla, a fin^.] 
fripon, fri-p3, (Fr.) knave, scamp.—friponnerie 
{fre-pon-3-rti, knavery. 

fnppery, frlp'»r-l, n. cast-oiT clothes {obs.): an 
old-clothes shop, or the old-clothes trade {obs.): 
tawdry finery: foppish triviality: useless trifles. 
— ad/, useless: trifling.— n. fripp'er, fripp'erer 
{arch.), an old-clothes dealer. [(>.Fr. freperie — 
frepe, a rag.) 

tns, frisk, Mska, frisk'kd, ns. the quick movement 
of a csArd&s. [Hung.] 

frisettc, fre-zet, (Fr.) fringe /Of curls on the fore¬ 
head: friseur, fre-zar, a hairdresser; frisuic, 
fri-zOr, a mode of curling. 

Frisian, friz'isn, n. a native of Friesland: the 
Low German language of Friesland.— ad/, of 
Friesland, its people, or their language.— ad/- 
Friesian {friz'), Frisian, esp. of a heavy breed of 
dairy-cattle.— n. a Frisian: a Friesian bull or 
cow.— ad/s. Friesic, Friesleh. 
frisk,/r/sA, v.i. to gambol: to leap playfully.— v.t. 
to search (a person or pockets) {slang): to 
search for radioactive radiation by contamina¬ 
tion meter.—n. a frolicsome movement.— n. 
frisk'er.— ad/- frisk'ful, brisk, lively— adv. 
friskily.—n. frisklness,—n. and ad/, frisking.— 
adv. friskingly.—a((i. frisk'y, livejy: jumping 
with gaiety: frolicsome. lO.Fr. frisque.] 
triaktU frisk'it, {print.) n. the light frame between 
thfe tympan and the forme, to hold in place the 
sheet to be printed. (Fr. frisquette.) 
frisson,/r^s3, R. shiver: shudder: thrill. [Fr.] 
frist, frist, {obs.) n. delay, respite.—v./. to post¬ 
pone: to grant time, ns for payment. [O.E. 
first, time, respite.] 


of the lily family, the best-known species with 
chequered pu^le flowers: a name for several 
butterflies of similar pattern. [L. fritlHus, a dice- 
box.] 

fritter, frit'sr, n. a piece of fruit, etc., fried in 
batter. [O.Fr. frltpre —L. frigire, frictum, to 
fry.] 

fritter, frit'ar, n. a fragment.—v.r. to break into 
fragments: to squander piecemeal.— r. fritt'srer, 
one who wastes time. [Perh. O.Fr. freture —L. 
frUctHra—frangire, frhetum, to break.) 
fritto misto,/r#'id mis'td, (It.) mixed dish of fried 
food. 

friture, fri-tUr, (Fr.) a dish of fried food: a 
fritter. 

frivolotts, friv'a-bs, ad/, trifling: silly.—v.r. and 

v.(. friv'ol (back-formation), to trifle__ 

frivolity (-o/'), trifling habit or nature: levity.— 
adv. friv'ohHttly.—R.friv'olbUBness. IL. frivolus.) 
frize. Obs. form of freeze, frieze, 
frizz, friz, friz, v.t. to curl tightly.— r. a curl: 
frizzed hair.— adjs. frizzed, having the hair 
crisped into frizzes; frizz'y. [O.Fr. /riser, 
to curl; perh. conn, wifli frieze (1).] 
frizzle, friz'l, v.r. to form in small short curls.— 

v.i. to go into curls.—R. a curl: frizzled hair_ 

frizz'ly. [Related to frizz and frieze (1).] 
frizzle, friz'l, v.r. and v.i. to fry: to scorch. 
[Perhaps onomatopoeic adaptotion of fry, from 
sputtering noise.] 

bo,frd, prep. {obs. except in Scote form bnm,frS) 
from.—adv. away, only used in to and fro (see 
to). [O.N./'d-J 

(rock,/roA, r. a monk’s wide-sleeved garment: a 
frock-coat: a smock-frock: a sailor’s jersey: a 
woman’s or child’s dress: an undress regimental 
coat: a wearer of a frock (oAs.).— v.t. to furnish 
with a frock: to invest with priestly office.—^, 
frocked, clothed, in a frock.— n. frock'ing, cloth 
suitable for frocks, coarse jean.—adf. frocklees. 
—frock'-coat, a double-breasted full-skirted 
coat for men. [O.Fr. froc, a monk’s frodt—^L.L. 
frocus — L.fioccus, a flock of wool; or from L.L. 
hrocus —O.H.G. hroch (Ger. rocA), a coat.] 
Froebelian, fra-bil’i-»n, pertaining to Friedrich 
Froebel, German educationist (1782-1852), or to 
his system of kindergarten schools .—tu FtM*- 
belism. 

bog, frog, R. a tailless web-footed amphibian, esp. 
one of the genus Rana, more agile than a toad: a 
swelling in the throat: {cap.) contemptuous 
name for a Frenchman: on a railway, a struc¬ 
ture in the rails allowing passage across or to 
another track: a depression made in the fa^s) 
of a brick: in a violin the block by wbiw 
the hair is attached to the heel of a bow.— n. 
trogg'eryr frogs collectively; place where frogs 
abound or are kept.— adf. frogg'y, froglike: 
having or abounding in frogs— ns. fnw'let. 
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frog 

frog'ling, a little D-og.—frog'bit, a small aquatic 
plant {HydrochaHs Morsus-rttnae}, allied to the 
water-soldier, but with floating leaves; frog'- 
eater, one who eats frogs: a Frenchman; 
frog'flrii, name for various fishes, esp. the angler; 
ftog'-bo^r, a froth-fly; frog'man, underwater 
swimmer fitted with webbed froglike feet; frog'- 
march, method of carrying a refractory or 
drunken prisoner face downwards between four 
men, each holding a limb.— v.t. to carry in 
such a way.—frog'iiiouth,any bird of the mopoke 
family or subfamily (Australian and S. Asian) 
akin to or included in the goatsuckers; frog’s'- 
mouth, antirrhinum, sna^ragon; frog'-spit« 
cuckoo-spit.—frog in the throat, hoarseness. 
[O.E. frogga; also frox; cog. with O.N./rosier; 
Cer. frosch.] 

frog, frog, n. a V-shaped band of horn on the 
underside of a horse’s hoof. [Perh. same as 
frog (1). Cr. batrachos means frog in both 
senses—also influenced by It. forchetta, dim. of 
fork.] 

trot, frog, n. an ornamental fastening or tasselled 
or braided button: an attachment to a belt for 
carrying a weapon.— ad), frogged, having orna¬ 
mental stripes or workings of braid or lace, 
mostly on the breast of a coat. [Perh. Port. 
froco —L.yfocrws, a flock, lock.] 

lxmwt,froiz, fraise,/rdz, n. a thick pancake, often 
with slices of bacon. [Origin unknown.] 

fitdic, frol'ik, adj. (arch.), merry: pranky.—n. 
gaiety: a prank: a gambol: a merrymaking.— 
v.i. to play wild pranks or merry tricks: to 
gambol:— pr.p. frol'icking; pa.t. ‘ and pa.p, 
frol'icked.— adJ. frol'icsome, gay; sportive.^— 
adv. frol'icsomely.—n. frol'icsomeness. (Du. 
vrolijk, merry; cf. Get. frdhlich. joyful, gay.) 

from, from, fram, prep, out of: away, to or at a 
reater distance relatively to: springing out of: 
eginningat: apart relatively to: by reason of. 
[O.E. from, fronv, akin to Goth, from, O.N. 
frd.\ 

frond, frotui, n. a leaf, esp. of a palm or fern: a 
leaflike thallus, or a leaflike organ of obscure 
morphological nature.— n. frond'age, fronds 
collectively.— adjs. frond'ed, having fronds; 
frond'ent, leafy.— n. frondesc'ence, development 
of leaves.— adjs. frondese'ent, leaflike; leafy: 
springing into leaf; frondif'eroua, bearing or 
producing fronds; frond'ose, leaflike: leafy. 
IL,. from, frondis, a leaf.] 

Fronde, frond, fr3d, a. the opposition to Mazarin 
and the court in France during Louis XIV’s 
minority.— n. frondeur (fron-dur', frS-derr), a 
member of the Fronde: an irreconcilable, 
dissident. [Fr.. sling— L.funda, sling.] 

front, frunt, n. the forehead (poet.y. the face, 
appearance: the forepart of anything: the side 
presented to view: the face of a building, esp. 
the principal face: the part facing the sea or 
other water: a seaside promenade: the fore¬ 
most line: the scene of hostilitihs: a combined 
face presented against opponents: a set of false 
curls for the forehead: the breast of a man’s 
shirt, a dickey: the middle part of the tongue: 
the auditorium of a theatre: the bounding sur¬ 
face between two masses of air of different 
density and temfwrature: the apparent or 
nominal leader behind whom the really powerful 
man works anonymously, also front man; 
something acting as a cover or disguise for 
secret or disreputable activities: boldness: 
impudence.— adj. of, relating to, in, the front: 
ar^ulated with the front of the tongue.— v.t. to 
stand in front of or opposite: to face towards: 
to meet, or to oppose, face to face: to add 
a front to: to serve as a front to: to change 
into or towards a front sound.— v.i. to be fore¬ 
most (Shok.): to face: to act as a front for 
someone else or.as a cover for something secret 


or illicit.—n. front'age, the fVont part of a build¬ 
ing: eatent of front: ground in iVont.—acp. 
froot'al (frunt'I, also front't), of or belonmng to 
the front, or the forehead.— n. the facade of a 
building: something worn on the forehead or 
face: a pediment over a door or window (obs.): 
a hanging of silk, satin, etc., embroidered for an 
altar—^now usually covering only the top, the 
superfrontat—formerly covering the whole of the 
front, corresponding to the antependium. — adjs. 
front'ed, formed with a front: changed into or 
towards a front sound; front'less, lacking a 
front: void of shame or modesty (arch.). — adv. 
front'lessly.— n. front'let, a band worn on the 
forehead.— advs. front'ward(s), towards the 
front; front'ways, -wise, with face or front 
forward.— adj. front'-bench, sitting on a front 
bench, as a minister, or an opposition member 
of like standing.— ns. front'-ImKh'er; front 
door.— adj. front'-page, suitable for the front 
page of a newspaper: important.— v.t. to print a 
story on the front page of a newspaper.— adj. 
front'-rank, of foremost importance.—front'- 
ranker; front'-runner, in a race, one who runs 
best while leading the field or one who sets the 
pace for the rest of the runners: one who leads 
in any kind of competition.—come to the front, 
to become noticeable: to attain an important 
position; in front (of), before; front of the 
house, in a theatre, the collective activities such 
as box-office and programme selling carried on 
in direct contact with the public. [L. frons, 
frontis, the forehead.] 

frontier, frunt' or front'er, -yar, or -er', n. the 
border of a country; the border of settled 
country, esp. in U.S. the advancing limit of the 
West pioneered in the l'9th cent.: an outwork 
(Shak.)'. (in pi.) the extreme limit of knowledge 
and attainment in a particular discipline or line 
of inquiry.— adj. belonging to a frontier: 
bordering.— v.t. (Spens.) to border.—front'iers- 
man (or -ters'), a dweller on a frontier. [O.Fr. 
frontier —L. frons, frontis.] 

frontispiece,frunt'is-peii (orfront'), n. the principal 
face of a building (archit .): a figure or engraving 
at the front of a book.— v.t. to put as a frontis¬ 
piece: to furnish with one. [Fr. frontispice— 
L.L. frontispicium — frons, frontis, forehead, 
and spectre, spictre, to see; not connected with 
piece.] 

fronton, frun'tan, (archil.) n. a pediment.—Also 
frontoon ('toon'). [Fr.,—It. frontone.] 

frore, frdr, frdr, froren, frorne, from, fror'an, 
frdrn, adj. frozen, frosty.— adj. fro'ry (Spens.), 
frozen. [O.E. froren, pa.p. of freosan, to freeze.] 

frost, frost, n. a state of freezing: temperature at 
or below the freezing-point of water: frozen 
dew, or hoar-frost', q disappointment, a failure 
(slang)', coldness of manner or relations.— v.t. 
to affect with frost: to cover with hoar-frost: to 
make like hoar-frost: to sharpen (the points of 
a horse's shoe) that it may not slip on ice.— v.i. 
to assume a frostlike appearance.— adj. frost'ed, 
covered by frost: having a frost-like appearance (as 
a cake or Christmas card by sprinkling, glass by 
roughening): injured by fre.-.t.—odv.frost'ily.— ns. 
frost'iness; frost'ing, coating with hoar-frost; 
material or treatment to give appearance of hoar- 
firost.— adJs. frost'less, free from frost: frost'y, 
producing, attended with, covered with, frost: 
chill: frost-like.—frost'bite, injury, sometimes 
ending in mortification, in a part of the body by 
exposure to cold.— v.t. to affect with frost.— 
atOs. froat'bitten, bitten or affected by frost (also 
fig.): frost'bound, bound or confined by frosL— 
frost'-nail, a projecting nail in a horse-shoe 
serving as an ice-calk.— v.t. to furnish with frost- 
nails.—frost'-amoke, vapour frozen in the atmos¬ 
phere, and having a smokelike appearance; 
frost'work, tracery wrought by frost, as on 
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windows: work resembling Trost tracery, etc. thrift.—at/v. fni'galty. (L./rfigd/is—/rdx./rflg/s, 
[O.E./roit,/on/— fr^oxani eC. Get. frost.] fruit.) 

froth, froth, n. foam: chatter (flg.): something frugiferous, yrdo-JZ/'a-r^r, adj. {L. ferre, to bear) 
frivolous or trivial.— v.t. to cause froth on.-r-v./. fruit-bearing.— ac(i. frugiv'orous (L. vorBre, to 
to throw up froth.—»i. froth'ery, mere froth.— eat), feeding on fruits or seeds. [L. frSx, frBgIs, 
ttdv. iroth'ily.—n. froth'ines^.— adjs. froth'less; fruit.) 

froth'y, full of or like froth or foam: empty: truit(ohs.fraictl./rdor, n. theproduceoftheearth, 
unsubstantial.—froth'-blower (.t/ang), a beer- which supplies the wants of men and animals: 
drinker; froth flotation (see flotation at flote); an edible part of a plant, generally sweet, acid, 

froth'-fly. froth'-hopp'er, a frog-hopper, any and juicy, esp. a part that contains the seed, but 

insect of the fanxily Cercopidae, whose larvae sometimes extended to include other parts (e.g. 
live surrounded by froth (cuckoo-spit) on the leaf-stalk in rhubarb): in bot., a fructifica- 
plants.— adj. froth-fo'my {Spens.), foaming, tion, esp. the structure that develops from the 

[O.N. yro/Ao; Dan. fraade.] ovary and its contents after fertilisation, some- 

frottage, yrci-/az/t,/I. rubbing: use of rubbing(s) times including also structures formed from 
to obtain texture elfect(s) in a work of art: a other parts of the flower or axis: the offspring 

work of art made by this means: a type of of animals: (often in pi.) product, effect, 

sexual perversion in which orgasm is obtained advantage: a male homosexual (f/.S. slang). — 

by rubbing against someone (psych.). — n. v.i. to produce fruit.— ns, fruit'age, fruit collec- 

frottcur, one who practises frottage (psych.), tively: fruits; fruit&'rian, one who lives on 

(Fr.J _ _ fruit.—Also —n*. fruit'erer, one who deals in 

frou-frou, froo-froo, n. the rustling of silk: fruit—also (now diW.) fruit'er:—/cm. fruit'eress; 

clabomtc trimmings, as frills, etc.: fussy decora- fruit'ery, a place for storing fruit: fruitage.— 

tion. IFr.) adj. fruit'iul, productive.— adv. fruit'fully.— ns. 

froughy. Same as frowy. fruit'fuincss; fruit'ing, process of bearing fruit.— 

frounce, yi-oiv/is, (ohs.) v.t. to plait: to curl: to adj. fruit'less, barren: without profit: useless: 

wrinkle up.— v.i. to wrinkle: to frown.— n. a in vain.— adv. fniit'Icssly.— n. fniit'lessneas.— 

wrinkle, a plait or curl: affected ornament, adj. fruit'y, like, or tasting like, fruit: rich: 

[O.Fr. yro/ifiVr; see flounce (2).] crazy (U.S. slang): male homosexual (U.S. 

frounce, yrnwn.v, (o/>v.) R. a disease of the mouth in s/ung).—fruit'-bat, any bat of the suborder 
hawks. [Origin unknown.) Megacheiroptera, large fruit-eating bats of the 

frow,yroH', n. a Dutchwoman. [Du. itouh’.] Old World; fruit'-bud, a bud that produces 

froward, yrd'ari/, (arch.) adj. turned away: self- fruit; fruit'-cake, a cake containing raisins, etc.; 

willed: perverse: unreasonable— opp. to toward, fruit'-fly, an insect of genus Drosophila; fruit'- 

— adv. (Spens.), in an averse direction.—prep, knife, a knife with a blade of silver, etc., for 

(also fro'wards) in a direction away from.— adv. cutting fruit; fruit'-machine, a coin-operated 

fro'wardly.— n. fro'wardness. [fro, and suffix, gaming machine in which chance must bring 

•ward.] models of different fruits together in a certain 

frown,yrowfi, v.i. to wrinkle the brow as in anger: combination to give a win; fruit salad, cocktail, 

to look angry, gloomy, threatening: to show a mixture of pieces of fruit, fresh or preserved; 

disapprobation.— v.t. to express, send, or force fniit'-tree, a tree yielding edible fruit.—bush 

by a frown.— n. a wrinkling or contraction of fruits, small fruits growing on woody bushes; 

the brow in displeasure, etc.: a stern look. —adj. first-fruits (see first, annat); small fruits, straw- 

frown'ing, gloomy: disapproving: threatening, berries, currants, etc. (O.Fr. fruit, fruict —L. 

■—adv. frown'ingly. [From O.Fr. froignier (Fr. fructus—frui, fructus, to enjoy.) 

refrogner), to knit the brow; origin unknown.) fruition./rdo-ft/t'an, n. enjoyment: use or posscs- 
frowst, yroHst, v.i. to luxuriate in hot stuffiness sion, esp. accompanied with pleasure: now often 

and stupefaction.—n. hot stuffy fustincss: a used for fruiting, for bearing of, coming into, 

spell of frowsting.— ns. frowst'er; frowst'incss. fruit.—m/y. fru'itive. [0.¥t. fruition —to 

m/y. frowst'y, fu.sty: close-smelling: ill-smclling. enjoy.) 

(Origin unknown.) frumentation, froo-man-ta'shm, n. a largess of 

frowy, froughy, (Spens. frowie), fro'i, frow'i, adj. grain bestowed on the starving or turbulent 
musty, rancid (Spens.^: of timber, soft and people in ancient Rome.— at^s. frument&'ceous, 
brittle (dial.). [Prob. O.E. thrdh, rancidity.) made of or resembling wheat or other grain; 

ftowiy, frov/sy, jrow'zi, (dial.) adj. fusty: stuffy, frumenta'rious, pertaining to corn. [L. frumen~ 

offensive: unkempt. [Origin unknown.) tatid, -dnis—frumentari, to provide with corn- 

frozen, froz'n, pa.p. of freeze.— adj. preserved by frumentum, corn.) 
k^ping at a low temperature: very cold: frumenty, yroo'm.>/>-//, n. hulled wheat boiled in 
stiff' and unfriendly.— fPozen shoulder, shoulder milk,—Also fur'menty, fur'mety, fur'mity (fur'). 

joint which has become stiff owing to enforced [O.Fr./riimcnfec— frument — L. frOinentum.] 

immobilisation, or to injury to the joint or its frump,yrump, n. a dowdy woman: a flout or snub 
surrounding tissue. (ohs.). —v.t. (obs.) to snub.— adjs. frump'ish, 

VructiBor, jruk-le-ddr, n. the twelfth month in the frump'y, ill-dressed, dowdy. 

French revolutionary calendar, about Aug. 18- frumpie,yrM/>i'p/, (dial.) v.t. to wrinkle. 

Sept. 16. (Fr., - L. Jructus, fruit; Gr. doron, a ttmh,fru.\h, v.t. (Shak.) to break or bruise.— adj. 
gift.) (Scot.) brittle.—n. (Scot.) a crash: splinters, 

friicicd, fruk'tid, adi. (her.) bearing fruit.—flr/y. [O.Fr./roissier, to bruise—L./rustum,fragment.) 
friictif'eruus. bearing fruit.— n. fructiflca'tion, frush, frush, n. (dial.) the frog of a horse's foot: 
fruit-production: a structure that contains a disease in that part of a horse’s foot. [Origin 
spores or seeds (bot.). — v.t. fruc'tify, to make uncertain; cf. O.E. forsc, frog fanimal); see frog 
Iruitful: to fertilise.— v.i. to bear fruit.— adj. (2).) 

fructi\'orous (L. vorare. to devour), frugivorous. frust, jTrusf, n. (Sterne) a fragment.— ns. frust'ule, 
— ns. fruc'tosc, fruit sugar or lacvulose; fruc'- the siliceous two-valved shell of a diatom, with 
fuary. one enjoying the fruits of anything.— v.i. its contents; fnist'um, a slice of a solid body: 

fruc'tfiatc, to come to fruit: to fructify.— n. the part of a cone or pyramid between the base 

fructuii'tion, coming to fruit, bearing fruit.— and a parallel plane, or between two planes' — 

ac/y. fruc'tuouB, fruitful. [L./riirti/s, fruit.) pi. trust'a. [L./riu/um, a bit.) 

frvjal, frdb'gl, adj. economical in the use of frustrate,/rus-rrdi',/rHs'trMf, v.t. to make vain or 
means: sparing: spare: thrifty.— ns. fru'galist, of no effect: to bring to naught: to balk: to 
one who is frugal; frugality (-go/'), economy: thwart.—a<(/.(/r»5') vain, ineffectual: balked.— 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 
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a^. thwarted: having a sense of dis« 

couragement and dissatirihcflon.— n. frastrh'tioD. 
—(bnrtntad export, an article orig. intended 
for export whi^ for some reason has to be 
offered for sale on the home market. [L. 
fnutrOrt.^ 

tr^MOtffiSo'uks, n. a shrub^—p/. fm’tices. -tisix. 
—odl. fm'ticoae, shrubby. [L. frutex, -ids, 
shrub.] 

t i Btffy , frOS'ti-fl, (Shak.) v.t. Launeelot Gobbo’s 
blunder for imtih or sp^y. 
hy,ft‘t, v.t. to cook in oil or fat in a pan: to bum 
or scorch (often^g.): to torture with heat (obs.). 
— V.L to undergo frying: to foam (Speiu.):— 
pr.p. fi^'ing} paJ. and pa.p. fried: 3rd pers, 
Tc.mes.—I 


pr.p. fry'ing: pad. and pa.p. fried: 3rd pers. 

« res. inme. imes.— n. a dish of anything fried.—n. 

ri'er (fry'ar), one who fries (esp. fish): a vessel 
for ftying: a fish suitable for frying.—n. and 
a4l. fm'i^—fried'cake {U.S.), a cake fried in 
deep fat: a doughnut: fry'ing-pan, a flat pan 
for nying with; ny''Up (coll}, mixed fried foods, 
—dry in one’s fat, suffer the consequences of 
one’s behaviour: out of the frying-pan into the 
Are, out of one evil into a greater. [Fr. frire —L. 
frlglre; cf. Gr. phrPgeln.} 
feptjri, n. young, coUectively: a swarm of young, 
esp. of fishes just spawned: a number of small 
things.—small fry. small things collectively, 
persons or things of little importance. lO.N. 
^/d, seed; Dsn. and Sw./ro.] 
mk, fub, v.t. (arch.) to put off: to fob.— n. 
fwb'ery (obr.), a deception.—^fub off, (Shak.') to 
put off or evade by a trick or a lie. [See fob.] 
fnbby, fub'i, tvkms, fub'zi, (dial.) adj. chubby: 
s<wt. (Ety. dub.] 

fnohsia, Jk'shx, n. any plant of a S. American 
graus (Fuchsia) of the evening primrose family, 
with long pendulous flowers.—n. fuchsine(/oob5'- 
dnX the dyestuff ma^nta, a green solid, purplish 
red in solution (from its colour). [Named after 
Leonard Fuchs, a German botanist, 1501-66.] 
ks'if, n. a brilliant green chromium 
mka. U* N. von Fuchs (1774-1856), German 
mineralogist.] 

fuck, jfuk, (old word, long taboo; all words, 
meanings, still vulg.) v.l. to Itove sexual intercourse 
(with): (with about) to play around: (with off) 
to go away.—^Also v.l. (of males).—n. an act 
of sexual intercourse.— p. atfl. fuck'ed, exhausted. 
—fi. fnck'iag, sexual intercourse.— a4f. express¬ 
ing scorn or disapprobation: as an intensive, 
to a great extent: often used as meaningless 
qualification.— adr. very. [Ety. dub.; perh. 
Gn.ficken, to strike, to copulate with.] 
focus, 1^'kas. R. (obr.) paint for the face, cosmetic 
(p/. fki, -si, fficuses): (cap.) the bladder-wrack 
genus of seaweeds.—«<(/• ffl'coid, like, pertaining 
to, or containing bladder-wrack, or seaweed, 
or seaweed-like markinu.—n. a marking like 
a fossil seaweed.— atys. fScoid'al; fu'cused, 
painted. [L./9cus, orchil, rouge; Cr.phykos.] 
tuAtfud, (Scot.) n. a rabbit’s or hare’s tail: the 
buttodks. 

fndde, fud'l, v,t. to stupefy, as with drink: to 
confuse.—v.f. to drink to excess or habitually:— 
pr.p. fudd'Ung; pa.t. and pa.p. fudd'led.— n. 
intoxicating drink (obr.): intoxication: drinking 
bmit: conrasion.— n. fudd'ler, a drunkard.—a. 
and atfl. fodd'liag, tippling.—fndd'le-cap (obs.), 
a hard drinker. (Origin obscure.] 
faddy dnddy, n. an old fogy, stick-in-the-mud: 
a caqwr.—-mff. old-fogyish: old-fashioned: 
stuify: |»jm: censorious. [Origin unknown.] 
fudge, /itf, R. stuff: nonsense: humbug: a soft 
sweetmeat— InterJ. bosh. [Origin obscure.] 

R. an inserted patch in a newspaper, or 
space reserved for it.— vA. to fadge (arch.): to 
i^t: to fail: to dodge.—r.r. to patch up: to 
fake: Ur distort: to dodge. [Variant of fadge.] 
fttel,/d'af, R. material for a fire: something that 
fite.flir; me, hur (her); mine; mite. 
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maintains or intensifies \emotion, etc. (fy.): 
food, as maintaining bodily processes: Issiie 
material for a nuclear reactor.—v.r. to furnish 
with fuel.—v.f. to take or Mt fuel*.— pr.p. 
ffl'elliiig; pa.t. and pa.p. fii'eDed.— n. (fi'emr.— 
fu'ci-csul', a ceil generating electricity for an 
external circuit as part of a chemical reaction 
between an electrolyte and a combustible gas 
or vapour supplied from outside the cell (the 
reaction taking place at more or less ordinary 
temperatures). [O.Fr. fowallle —^L.L. foeSh — 
L. focus, a fireplace.] 

fnero, fwa'ri, n. a code or body of law or privi¬ 
leges, esp. in the Basque provinces, a constitu¬ 
tion. [Sp.,— h. forum.] 

bM,Jitf, (Scot.) B. a puff: the spitting of a cat: a 
burst of anger.— v.t. and v.i. to puff: to spit as a 
cat.— ad), fuff'y, light and soft. [Imit.] 
tug, fug, H. a very hot close state of atmosphere: 
one who fugs; dusty fluff.— v.l. to sit or revel in 
a fug.—v.r. to cause a fug.— adJ. fugg'y. [Origin 
unknown.] 

fugacious,/ii-gd'sbaj, adf. apt to flee away: fleet¬ 
ing: readily shed.— ns. fugi'eiousnets, fngacity 
(•gas'). [L./ugiix, Scis, from, fugire, to flee.] 
fugato. See fugue. 

fugitive. ad), apt to flee away: fleeing; 
fleeting: evanescent: occasional, written for 
some passing occasion.— n. one who flees or has 
fled: one hard to be caught: an exile.— ns. 
fS'gie (Scot.), a cock that will not fight: a runa¬ 
way; fugiti'tion (Scots law), absconding from 
justice: sentence of outlawry.— adv. fu'gitively. 
—R. fu'gitiveness.—f&'gie-warr'ant (Scot.), a 
warrant to apprehend a debtor supposed to be 
about to abscond, prob. from the phrase in 
meditatione fugae. VL.fugitivus—fugire, to flee.] 
fuglemaa,/S'g/-msR, n. a soldier who stands before 
a company at drill as an example: a ringleader, 
mouthpiece of others.— v.i. ffi'gle (Carlyle), to 
act like a fugleman. [Gtr. ftiigebnann, the leader 


fugue, fig, n. in mus. a form of composition in 
which the subject is given out by one part and 
immediately taken up by a second (in answer), 
during whkh the first part supplies an accom¬ 
paniment or counter-subject, and so on: a 
form of amnesia which is a flight from reality.— 
adj. tfi'gal.— adv. ffl'gally.— a^. and adv. fugato 
(/do-gd'rd; It.) in the manner of a fugue without 
being strictly a fugue.—Also n. — n. fughetta 
(foo~get'ta), a short fugue.— n. fuguist (fOg'ist), 
one who writes or plays fugues. [Fr.,—It. fuga 
—L. fuga, flight.] 

Fiihrer, fb’rer, n. the title taken by Hitler as 
dictator of Nazi Germany. [Ger., leader, guide.] 
fulcrum,/u/'Acr^m, fool', n. the prop or fixed point 
on which a lever moves (mech.): a support: a 
means to an end (fig.): — pi. ful'cnims, ful'era. 
— adJ. ful'crate, supported with fulcrums. [L. 
fulcrum, a prop—fufeire, to prop.] 
fulfil,/obb/f/’, v.t. to fill full (arch.): to complete: 
to accomplish: to carry into effect: to bring to 
consummation: to develop and realise the 
potential of:— pr.p. fulflti'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. 
lulfilhMl'.— ns. fulnirer; fulflll'ing, fulfll'ment, 
full performance; completion: accomplishment. 
lO.E. fullfyllan—full, Cull, fyllan, to fill.] 
tttlgpat,ful'jxnt, adj. shining: bright.— n. ful'gency. 
—adv. (urgently.— adj. ful'vd, flashing.— ns. 
(ul'gor, ful'gour (-gdr, -gsr), splendour.— adj. 
ful'gorous, flashing. [L.fulgins, -entis, pr.p. of 
fulgire, to shine, fulgidus, shining, fulgor, bright¬ 
ness.] 

fulgurate, j'ul’gS-rat, v.i. to flash as lightning.— 
adjs. ful'g&ral, pertaining to lightning; ful'- 
gfirant, flashing like lightning.— ns. (uigfirfl'tion, 
flashing: in assaying, the sudden and final 
brightening of the fused globule; furg&rite, a 
tube of vitrified sand formed by lightning.— adj. 
Jdr: mite: mS6n,febt; dhen (then) 
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lightning.] 

bnMm,J3br9m, n. a die loaded at the comer.— 
Also niU'am, fuU’aa. [Prob. the place-name 
FuUiam.] 

faUgiaous, fH-Uj’l-nas, adi. sooty: dusky.—n. 
f&Uginoa'ity.— adv. fOIig'inously. [L., futtgo, 
•ifds, soot.] 

full, adj. holding all that can be conUined: 
having no empty space: replete: abundantly 
supplied or furnished: abounding: copious: 
dlfing: containing the whole matter: complete: 
perfect: strong: clear: intense: swellM or 
rounded: protuberant: having excess of 
material: at the height of development or end of 
course: having thoughts completely engrossed: 
drunk {colt.) :— compar. fuU'er; superl. fuU'est.— 
H. completest extent, as of the moon: highest 
degree: the whole: time of full moon.— v.t. to 
make with gathers or puckers.—v./. to become 
full.—odv.quite: thoroughly,veritably: directly. 
— at^. fuil'ish, inclined to fullness.—n. fuirness, 
fui'ness, the state of being full: moment of 
fulfilment: plenty, wealth {Shak.). — adv. fuil'y, 
completely: entirely: quite.—fuU'-a'corned 
{Shak.), full-fed with acoms; full'-aged, having 
reached majority.—fidl back (see back); fidl 
Mast, fbll operation {adv. with maximum energy 
and fluency); fnll'-blood, an individual of pure 
blood.— adjs. fttll'-bload'ed, having a full supply 
of blood: vigorous: thoroughbred, of unauxed 
descent: related through both parents; fuB'- 
UowB, fblly expanded, as a flower: beyond the 
first freshness of youfii: fully qualified or 
admitted: puffed out to fullness; laH'-bod'M, 
with much body or substance.—raB'-botton, a 
fiiH-bottomed wig.— adit, tall'-batt'omad, having 
a full or large bottom, as a w«; futt'-bouad* svith 
the boards covered as well as the back.—^fnll 
bralbar, sitter, son, daughter, of the same parents. 
—adJ. taU'-chug^ fij|& loaded {fit. and fig.). — 
adv. fan' cir'de, round in a complete revolution. 
—fall'-cock', the position of a gun cock drawn 
fuHy back, or of a tap fiilly open.— adv. in that 
position.—odi. foU'-^odiad'.—fall csnsin, son 
or daughter ^ an uncle or aunt, first cousin.— 
a^. f aU dres s , in the dress worn on occasions 
or state or ceremony (full-dress debate, a set 
debate of some importance in which the leaders 
take part).— adit, fw'-eyed, with large prominent 
eyes; fall'-face, fuU'-faced, having a full or 
broad face: (of type) bold-faced: showing the 
face in direct fi'ont view; full'-fash'ionsd, or 
feUy-fasUonsd, of garments, esp. stockings, 
conforming to the body contour; fidl'-fed, tM 
to plumpness or satiety; fuU'-fledged', com¬ 
pletely fledged: having attained full member¬ 
ship: fuU'-frauiht (oAok.), fully charged, 
equipped, endowed, all-round; full'-growii, 

G own to full size.—full hand, full house— ad/s. 
H'-haad'ed, bearing something valuable, as a 

J lift; fall'-bsart'ed, full of heart or courage: 
raught with emotion; full'-bot {Shak.), heated 
to the utmost.—full house, a performance at 
which every seat is taken (theat.y. three cards 
of a kind and a pair {poker; also full hand).— at^. 
full'-leagth', extending the whole length.—n. a 
portrait showing the whole length.— adv. 
stretched to the full extent.— ad/, fau'-manaed 
{Sludc.), having a Aill crew.—fall bmob, the 
moon with its whole disk illuminated, when 
opposite the sun: the time when the moon is 
Ml.—ad/s. fttir-mouthed, having a full set of 
teeth: having food in plenty: loud: sonorous; 
full'-orbod, having the orb or disk fully illumin¬ 
ated, as the full-moon: round.—fall organ, the 
organ, or great organ, with all or most of the 
stops in use ad/s. full'-out, at full power: total; 


resembling lightning. [L. fidgur. 


fuU'-pai 
pelt, full 


ying a whole page.— advs. full'- 
foir-split, fuB'-tilt', with highest 


speed and impetus.—(nD pitch, in cricket a baU 
which does not or would not pitch before passing 
or hitting the batsman’s wicket—also faU toss.— 
adv. fnll’-asB'.—odix. faU'-sailed, having all sails 
set: having sails filled with wind: advancing 
with speed.and momentum; fuU'-scalo, of the 
same si» as the original: involving fbll power 
or maximum effort—lull score, a complete 
musical score with a staff for every part; fidl 
stop, a point marking the end of a sentence: 
an end, a hah.— ad/s. fuU'-sniiinied, complete in 
all its parts; full'-airoat'ed, full'-voiced, singing 
with the whole power of the voice; lull'-tim, 
occupied during or extending over the whole 
working day, week, etc.—full'-tim'er.— 
tnil'-winged {Shak.), having wide, strong wings; 
full'y-fasbioned, fufi-fasbioned.—at the full, at 
the height, as ofone’s good fortune, etc.; full and 
by, closehauled to the wind; fnU of years, old, 
aged: at a good old age; full up, full to the 
limit; sated, wearied {slang); in fuQ, whhout 
reduction: in full cry, in chase together, giving 
tongue; in full rig, with maximum number of 
roasts and sails; m fall swing, at the hei^t of 
activity; in die fullness of time, at the mie or 
destined time; to the fuH, in full measure, com¬ 
pletely. [O.E./H/f; Goth./Hf/j,O.N./i<irr,Oer. 
voU.] 

full, /(^, v.t. to scour and beat, at a means of 
finiwing or cleansing woollens: to scour and 
thicken in a miH.—vu. fuU'age, the charge for 

fulling cloth; fidl'ear, one who fiills cloth_ 

fulec’s earth, an earthy hydrous aluminium 
siUcate, capable of absorbing grease: a division 
of the Enwh Jurassic; MferVkaih, soapwort; 
full'ing-aiBI, a mlB in which wooilm cloth is 
fulled. [O.Fr./Utr (see faBl) and O.E.yiilfarv. 
fliller, both—L,yiiffd, a clodl-mller.] 
fnlmar, /dfil'mdr. -mar, m. g gull-like bird of the 
petrel family. {Peril. O.N. fell, foul, mdr, gidL} 
fulminate, fmmMU, vJ. to thunder or n^e a 
loud noise: to detonate: to issue decrees with 
violence, or thraala: to inveigh: to ffauh.—r.r. 
to cause to explode: to send forth, as a denuncia¬ 
tion: to denounce.—n. a sah of fufaninic acid 
(often dangeranaly detonating).— ad/. fal'admHt, 
fulminating: developing suddenly {path.). —n. a 
thunderboh: an explosive.—«u(/. lal'iniafldng, 
detonating.— n. fnlnuni'tioii, act of thundering, 
denouneii^ or detonating: a denunciatiM.— 
ad/, ful'minatory.— v.t. and v.l. falniiM ifiitmln; 
Spans., Milt.), to fulminate.— ad/s. fuliaia'eons, 
ful'minous, pertaining to thunder and liiditning. 
—fulffliaatiag gold, a green powder nude firom 
auric oxide and ammonium hydroxide; fal- 
minatiBg mercury, mercuric fulminate; fal- 
minatiag silver, a black solid made from silver 
oxide and ammonium hydroxide; fuimta'ic add, 
an acid isomeric with cyanic acid. [L. fa/ndndre, 
-atum—fidmen, • -Inis, lightning--yit/gdre, to 
shine.] 

fidsome, fdhVssm, odj. ctqrious (obr.): cloyiag ot 
causing surfeit: nauseous: offensive: gross: 
rank: disgustingly (hwning.— ad*, fal'anmsir 
n. fid'somaeess. [faU and affix -some.) 
fulvous, fml’vss, tufi. dull yellow: tawny.—odf. 

ful'vid. (L. fulvus, tawny.] 
fum. See fnng. 

tHmado,/iB->nd'dd, n. a smoked fish, esp. a pilchard. 

(Sp., smoked—L./dmdre, to smoke.] 

Fumaria, fh-m&'ri-a, the fumitory genus, giving 
name to the FnmarUl'ceae, a family akin to the 
poppies.—fumaric {fO-mar'ik) acid, an acid 
isomeric with maleic acid, found in Fumaria and 
other plants. tL./dmiM; see fumitory-l 
fattmttm, fOm's-rSf, n. a hole emitting gases in a 
volcano or volcanic region. [Ft./mneraHe or It. 
fwnaruola — 'L.fiimus, smoke.] 
fumble,yiim'b/, v.f. to grope about awkwardly; to 
make bungling or unsuccessful attempts: to 
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mumble.— vj. to handle, manage, or eflTect 
awkwardly or bunglingly: to huddle {arch.)', to 
mumble.— n. fum'bler^—odr. fum'blingly. [Cf. 
Du. fommekn, to fumble; Dan. famk', O.N. 
fUma, to grope about.] 

fume, /Sm, n. smoke or vapour, often odorous 
(oftminp/.); any volatile matter: heat of mind, 
rage, fretful excitement; a passionate person 
{arch.): anything unsubstantial, vain conceit.— 
v.!. to smoke: to throw off vapour: to come off 
or pass in fumes: to be in a rage.— v.t. to treat 
with fumes: to give off: to offer incense to.— ns. 
film'age, hearth-money; ffim'atory, a place for 
smoking or fumigation; fumos'ity {arch.), a 
fuming condition: an exhalation: breath stink¬ 
ing of food or drink.— a4/s. ffim'ous, fiim'y.— 
fnme'-cham'ber, -cup'board, a case for laboratory 
operations that give off fumes; fumed oak, oak 
daikened by ammonia fumes. IL. fUmus, smoke.] 
fiunet, fewmet, f&'mit, {arch., usu. in pi.) n. the 
dung of deer, hares, etc. (Appar. Anglo-Fr.,— 
L.fimare, to dung.] 

fumet, fumette,/ii-mer', n. the scent of game when 
high. [Fr. fumet.] 

fumigate, f6m'i-gSt, v.t. to expose to fumes, esp. 
for puTTOses of disinfecting, or destroying pests; 
to perf^e {arch.). — ns. fOm'igant, a source of 
fumes, esp. a substance used for fumigation; 
fftmigi'tion, fam'igfttor, a fumigating apparatus. 
—fSm'igatory. [L. fSmigare,-Stum.] 
fumitory, fum'i-tar-i, n. a plant of the genus 
Fumaria.—Also {Shak.) fem'iter or fen'itar, 
fem'etary. lO.Fr./ume-ferre. lit. earth-smoke— 
L.fSmus, smoke, terra, earth; so called because 
its rapid growth was thought to resemble the 
dispersal of smoke.] 

fnn,/iiR,ii. a hoax, trick(o6s.): merriment: sport: 
a source of merriment or amusement.— v.t. 
obs.) to trick.— v.l. to make sport:—pr.p. 
ana'ing.— atU- providing amusement.—fun'fair, 
a fair with side-shows and other amusements.— 
all the fun of the fair, all the amusements of the 
occasion; he great fun, to be very amusing; in 
fun, in joke, not seriously; like fun {coll.), 
rapidly: not at all; make fun of, poke fun at, to 
ridicule. {Prob. a form of obs. fon, to befool.]. 
funambulist, fu-nam'bu-list,' n. a rope-walker or 
rope-dancer.— v.l. f&nam'b&late.— ns. funambh- 
li'tion; f&nam'bfilitor.— adj. funam'bulatory. 
[L. fOnambulus. a rope walker— funis, rope, 
ambulSre, to walk.] 

function, fungifcYshin, n. the doing of a thing: 
performance {obs.): activity {obs.): activity 
appropriate to any person or thing: duty 
peculiar to any office: faculty, exercise of faculty; 
the peculiar office of anything: a profession 
{obs.): a solemn service: a ceremony: asocial 
gathering: in math., a variable so connected 
with another that for any value of the one 
there is a corresponding value for the other: 
a correspondence between two sets of variables 
such that each member of one set can be related 
to one particular member of the other set: 
the technical term in physiology for the vital 
activity of or^n, tissue, or cell: the part played 
by a linguistic form in a construction.— v.i. to 
pmorm a function: act: operate: work.— a^. 
nae'tional, pertaining to or performed by 
fuiw^ns: of disease, characterised by impair¬ 
ment of function, not of organs: designed with 
special regard to purpose and practical use: 
serving a function.— ns. func'tionalism, the 
theory or practice of adapting method, form, 
materials, etc., primarily with regard to the 
purpose in hand; func'tionalist.— aav. func'tion- 
ally, —It. func'tionary, one who discharges any 
duty: one who holds an office.— v.i. func'tionate, 
to perform a function.— adJ. func'tionlesB, having 
no function. [O.Fr.,—-L. functlS, Snis—fungi, 
functus, to peril rm.] 


functus oS^Otfmgk'tss of-ish’l-8, fdbngk't^s of- 
ik'i-d, (L.) having ftilfilled an ofi^, out of office: 
no longer having official power to act: Kof a 
power) that can no longer be exercised, 
fund, fund, n. a sum of money on which some 
enterorise is founded or expense supported: a 
supply or source of money: a store laid up: 
supply: {pi.) permanent government debts pay¬ 
ing interest; money {pi.', slang). — v.t. to form 
into a stock charged with interest: to place in a 
fund.— ad/, fund'able, capable of being con¬ 
verted into a fund or into bonds.— a4is. fund'cd, 
invested in public funds: existing in the form of 
bonds; frnia'less, destitute of supplies or money. 
—fund'-holder, one who has money in the public 
funds. [L. fundus, the bottom.] 
fundamoital, fun-do-men’ul, adj. basal: serving 
as foundation: essential: primary: important. 
— n. that which serves as a groundwork: an 
essential: the root of a chord or of a system of 
harmonics {mus.). — ns. fund'ament {-mont), the 
lower part or seat of the body; fundamen'talism, 
belief in the literal truth of the Bible, against 
evolution, etc.; fundamen'talist, one who pro¬ 
fesses this belief; fundamentarity.— adv. funda- 
men'tally.—^fundamental particle (same as ele¬ 
mentary particle); fundamental units (see alnolute 
imits). [L. fundamenlum, foundation, fundSre, 
to found.] 

fundamentum relationia, fun-d»-men'tam ri-la-shl- 
on'ls, fdbn-da-men’tdbm re-la-ti-dn'Is, (L.L.) 
ground of relation, principle of, or the nature of,- 
the connection. 

fundus, fim'ebs, n. the bottom of anything: the 
rounded bottom of a hollow organ {anat.). [L.] 
fundbre,/d-iie-frr*, (Fr.) mournful. 
fHiieral,/fi'iiar-a/, n. disposal of the dead, with any 
ceremonies or observances connected therewith: 
a procession to the place of burial or cremation, 
etc.: death {Spens., Shak.): tomb {Spens .).— 
adj. pertaining to the disposal of the dead.— adjs. 
fOne'bral, funi'brial, funereal; f&'nerary, per¬ 
taining to or suiting a funeral; fune'real, per¬ 
taining to a funeral: dismal: mournful.— 
funenu director, an undertaker; funeral home, 
funeral parlour, a room that can be hired for 
funeral ceremonies.—^yonr, my (etc.) funeral, 
your, my (etc.) affair, or look-out. IL.L. funeralis 
and L. funerSrius, funebris, fUnireus —L. funus, 
fSnlrls, a funeral procession.] 
fune8t,/u-ffesr', cdy. deadly: lamentable. [Fr.,— 
'L.f&tKstus, destructive.] 

fung, fung, fum, fum, n. a fabulous Chinese bird, 
sometimes called phoenix. [Chin, fung, fing.] 
fungiblet, fun'ji-biz, {law) n.pl. movable effects 
which perish by being used, and which are 
estimated by we^ht, number, and measure. 
[L.L. fungibllls —L. fungi, to perform; see 
function.] 

fungus, fung’gas, n. a plant of one of the lowest 
groups, thmlophytes without chlorophyll, in¬ 
cluding mushrooms, toadstools, mould, etc.: 
proud-flesh formed on wounds:— pi. fungi, 
fitn'Jh "git funipises.— adjs. fung'al, pertaining to 
fungus; fungicid'al,fungi-de$troying: pertaining 
to a fungicide.— n, tmipdd9{fun'JI-sid), a means 
of killing fungi.— adjs. fungiform {Jun'JI-fbrm), 
mushroom-shaped; fung'oid {-gold), -al, fungus¬ 
like: of the nature of a fungus.— n. fungos'ity, 
quality of being fungous.— adj. fung'ous, of or 
like fungus: soft: spongy; growing suddenly: 
ephemeral. [L. fungus, a mushroom; cf. Gr. 
sphongos, sponges, a sponge.] 
funicle, f&'ni-kl, n. a small cord or ligature: a 
fibre: the stalk of an ovule {bot.). — adjs. fiinic'fi- 
lar; ffinic'Slate,— n. ffinic'Slus, the umbilical 
cord; a ftinkle.—^funicular railway, a cable- 
railwiw. [L. funiculus, dim. off Unis, a rope.] 
funk, fltngk, (coll.) n. a state of fear: panic: 
shrinking or shiricing from loss of courage: one 
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who funks.—v.i. to flinch: to draw back or hold 
back in fear.—v.f. to balk at or shirk from fear.— 
n. funk'ineu.— adj. lunk'jr.—funk'hole (jmit. 
slang), a place of refuge, dug'out: a coward’s 
place of retreat. [Poss. Flem./oacAc.] 
funk,/ung/c, n. touchwood: a spark. [Cf. Du. 
vonk,] 

funk, fungk, v.t. to stifle with smoke.— v.i. to 
smoke and/or cause a strong unpleasant smell. 
—Also n. [Ety. dub.] 

FtmkiM,/ungk'l-9, n. an E. Astatic genus allied to 
the day lilies. [From the German botanist, 
H. C. Funck, 1771-1839.] 
funnel,/Mit7, n. a vessel, usually a cone ending in a 
tube, for pouring fluids into bottles, etc.: a 
passage for the escape of smoke, etc.— adj. 
funn'ellcd, with a funnel: funnel-shaped.— 
funn'el-net, a net shaped like a funnel. [Prob. 
through Fr. or Port, from L. infundibulum — 
fundere, to pour.] 

funnel, jun'U {dial.) n. the offspring of a stallion 
and a she-ass. [Origin unknown.] 
funny,/un'i, adj. full of fun: droll: mirth-pro¬ 
voking; queer, odd {coll.). — n.pl. funn'ies {U.S.), 
the comic section of a newspaper.- adv. funn'ily. 
— n. funn'incss.—funny bone (a punning trans¬ 
lation of L. humerus), the bone at the elbow with 
the comparatively unprotected ulnar nerve which, 
when struck, shoots a tingling sensation down the 
forearm to the fingers; funny peculiar, or 
funny ha-ha, funny meaning ‘queer, odd*; or 
funny, meaning ‘amusing*, [fun.] 
funny,/un'i, n. a light clinker-built pleasure-boat, 
with a pair of sculls. [Perh. from the foregoing.] 
Funtumia, fun-tu'mi-jt, n. an African genus of 
apocynaceous trees, yielding Lagos rubber. 
[From a Ghanaian name.] 
fur, fur, n. the thick, soft fine hair of certain 
animals: the skin with this hair attached: a 
garment of fur: furred animals (opposed to 
Jealher): a patched or tufted tincture {her.): a 
coating on the tongue: a crust in boilers, etc.: 
a strengthening piece nailed to a railer.— v.t. to 
clothe, cover, coat, trim or line with fur: to coat. 
—V.I. to become coated;— pr.p. furr'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. furred.— ad/- furred.— ns. furr'ier, a 
dealer or worker in furs; furr'iery, furs in 
general: tradeinfurs; furr'ing, fur trimmings: a 
coating on the tongue: (also flrr'ing) strips of 
wood fastened to joists, etc.: a lining to a wall 
to carry lath, provide an air-space, etc.— adj. 
furr'y, consisting of, like, covered with, or dressed 
in fur.—fur'-seal, a sea-bear, an eared seal with 
close fur under its long hairs. [O.Fr. forrer 
(Fr. fourrer), to line, encase—forre, fuerre, 
sheath.] 

fur, furr,/iir, {Scot.) n. a form of furrow, 
furacious, Ju-ra'sh»s, adj. thievish.— ns. fflri'- 
ciousness, furac'ity i-ras'i-ti). [L.fBrax, -acts — 
fur, thief.] 

furbelow, j«r'o/-/d, n. a plaited border or flounce: 
a superfluous ornament.— v.t. to flounce. [Fr., 
It., and Sp.falhala; of unknown origin.] 
furbish, jiir'bMji, v.f. to purify or polish: to rub up 
until bright: to renovate.—n. fur'bisher. [O.Fr. 
fourbir,lourbiss-, from O.H.G.furban, to (lurify.] 
furcate, furcated, J'ur'kat, -id, adjs. forked.— adj. 
fur'cal.— n. furcft'tion.— ad/, furcif'erous (-sif'), 
bearing a forked appendage: rascally (facet.: 
in allusion to the Jurca or yoke of criminals).— 
n. fur'euia, the united clavicles of a bird—the 
merry-thought.— adj. fur'cQIar, furcate: shaped 
like a fork. [L. jurca, fork.] 

Furcraca, fur-kre'^, Fourcroya, fdor-kroi'j, n. a 
tropical American genus of plants akin to Agave, 
yielding Mauritius hemp. [After A. F. de 
/•Vweroy (1755-1800), French chemist.] 
furder, jiir'dar, an obs. form {Milt.) of further, 
fureur, ju-rirr, (Fr.) extravagant admiration. 
(uttur, fur fur, -fir {Browning, furfair),«. dandruff. 


scurf.— ad/. im\mmeeam{f&r-fh-r6'slas), branny: 
scaly: scurfy.— ns. furfural (fur'fil-ral, -f»-ral), in 
full furfurardehyde; also called f&r'al, fur'- 
ffirolfc), fiir'ol(e), a liquid (QHiO -CHO) got by 
heating bran with dilute sulphuric acid; fur'furan 
(also called fflr'an), a colourless liquM (C«H«0) 
got from wood-tar.— ad/, fur'furous {fur'fU-rts, 
-fa-r»s), furfuraceous. [L. furfur, bran.] 
furibund,/i2'r/-6un</, adl- raging. IL. furibundus — 
furia, rage.] 
furious. See fury. 

tmioso,Joo-rt-6'so, n. a furious person, madman. 
— adj. and adv. (mus.) with fury. (It.; cf. 
furious.] 

furi,/ur/, to roll up. [Perh. fardel.] 

furlana, joor-iu'na. Same as forlana. 

furlong,/ur'/ong, n. 40 poles, one-eighth of a mile. 

lOJE. furiang—furh, furrow, long, long.] 
furlough, fiir'lo, n. leave of absence.— v.t. to grant 
furlough to. [Du. verlof; cf. Oer. verlaub.] 
furmenty, furmety, furmity. See frumenty, 
furnace, fur'nis, n. an enclosed structure in which 
great heat is produced: a time or place of 
grievous affliction or torment.— v.t. to exhale like 
a furnace: to subject to the heat of a furnace. 
[O.Fr. fornais —L. fornax, -acis—fornus, an 
oven.] 

fumiment, fur'ni-ment, {Spens.) n. furnishing, 
famish, fur'nish, v.t. to lit up or supply com¬ 
pletely. or with what is necessary: to supply, 
provide: to equip.— adj. fur’nished, equipped: 
stocked with furniture.— n. fur'nisher.— n.pl. 
fur'nishings, fittings of any kind, esp. articles of 
furniture, etc., within a house: any incidental 
part {Shak.). — n. fur'nishment. [O.Fr. furnir, 
furniss-: of Gmc. origin; cf. O.H.G. frummen, 
to further.] 

furniture, fur'ni-char, n. movables, either for use 
or ornament, with which a-house is equipped: 
equipment {Shak.): the trappings of a horse: 
decorations {Shak.): the necessary appliances in 
some arts: accessories: metal fittings for doors 
and windows: the pieces of wood or metal put 
round pages of type to make margins and fasten 
the matter in the chase (print.). [Fr. fourniture.] 
furor, jil'ror, n. fury: excitement, enthusiasm.— 
furor loquendi (fu'ror lok-wen'di, fdb'ror lok- 
wen’de) a rage for speaking; furor poeticus 
(po-et'ik-is, po-at-ik-oos) poetic frenzy; furor 
scribendi {skri-ben'di, skre-ben'de) a rage for 
writing. [L.] 

furore, fu'ror, -ror, foo-rdr'a, n. a craze: wild 
enthusiasm: wild excitement. [It.] 
furrow, jirr'd, n. the trench made by a plough: a 
groove: a wrinkle.—v.f. to form furrows in: to 
groove: to wrinkle.— ad/, furr'owy.—fnrr'ow- 
weed (Shak.), a weed of ploughed land. [O.E. 
furh: cf. Gex.furche, L. porca, ridge.] 
mrth, furih, (Scot.) adv. forth: outside of.—^furth 
of, outside: beyond the bounds of. [Variant of 
forth.] 

further, fur'dher, adv. at or to a greater distance 
or degree: in addition.— adj. more distant: 
additional.— adv. fur'thcrmore, in addition to 
what has been said, moreover, besides.— 
fur'thermost, most remote.— adv. fur'thest, at 
nr to the greatest distance.— adj. most distant.— 
further education, post-school education other 
than university education.—see one further, see 
one hanged, or the like. [O.E. further (adv.), 
furthra {ad}.)—fore or forth with comp, suffix 
-ther.] 

further, jiir'd/iar, v.t. to help forward, promote.— 
ns. furtherance, a helping forward; fur'therer, 
a promoter, advancer.— adj. fur'theraome, help¬ 
ful: advantageous: rash. [O.E.fyrihran.] 
furtive, fdr'tiv, adj. stealthy: secret.— adv. fur'- 
tively. [L. furtlvus—fur, a thief.] 
furuncle, fu'rung-kl, n. a boil.— ad/s. furun'cular, 
furun'caious. [L. fOrunculus, lit. a little thief.] 
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haul, fa'rU n. rage; violent passion: madness; fna'inees.— ai&. hua'y, given toi'maldng a fuss: 
(cap.; myth.) one of the three goddesses of finicky: requiring careful attention: over¬ 
vengeance, die Erinyes, or euphemistically trimmed.—fim'-pot, one who fusses. [Origin 
Eumenides—^Tistphone, Alecto, and Megaera (in obscure.] 

Ai/A. a Fate): hence a passionate, violent woman, fnsa-ball. See fuzz. 

—<k(/. (uriou8(/g'ri-as), full of fury: violent.—it. tHet,/iMr,n. a mouldy or musty smell: the shaft of 
fiirioa'ity, madness.— adv. ffi'riously.— n. fQ'ri- a column.—v.i. to mould: to smell mouldy: to 
eusnesB. (Fr. furie —L. furia—furire, to be taste of die cask.— ns. fnstilft'rian, fuBtil(l)ir'ian 
angry.] (Shak.), a term of abuse; fust'ilugs (obs.), a 

furze, /Urs, n. whin or gorse.— at(/. furz'y, over- gross overgrown person, esp. a woman; fust'i- 
grown with furze. [O-E./yrs.] ness.—a<(i. fnst'y, smelling of the cask: musty: 

iasaiB,/{i-zdff’, ft. an imporunt constituent of coal, stale: stuffy: wanting in freshness. [O.Fr.^s/ 
resembling charcoal and consisting of plant (Fr./lit), cask—L./dst/s, cudgel.] 
remains from which the volatiles have been fustanella, fus-t»-neV», n. a white kilt worn by 
eliminated (also /u'zan): artists’ fine charcoal. Greek men. [Mod. Gr. phoustaneUa, dim. of 
(Fr., the spindle-tree, or charcoal made from it.] pkoustani, Albaninafustan—It.fustagno, fustian.] 
fusarole, fusarol,/u'»-rd/. or -za-, (archit.) n. an fustet,/ii5'lat, a. Venetian sumach (Rhus cotinus), 
astragal moulding. [Fr. fusarolle —It. fusaruolo, or its wood, source of the dye called young fustic, 
spindle-whorl—L./diiiz, spindle.] (Fr.,—Prov./lister— Ai.fustuq; see fustic.] 

tmeoustfus'kas, adj. brown; dingy.—Also (Lamb) fustian./us'chM, n. a kind of coarse, twilled cotton 
fuse. [L.^scus.] fabric including moleskin, velveteen, corduroy, 

fine,/iiz, v.r. to melt: to liquefy by heat: to join etc.: a pompous and unnatural style of writing 
hy. or as if by, melting together: to cause to or speaking: bombast; a liquor made of white 
fail by melting of a fuse (elect.):—v.i. to be wine with yolk of eggs, lemon, spices, etc.— adj. 

melted: to be reduced to a liquid: to melt made of fustian: bombastic.— v.i. fust'ianise. 


together: blend, unite; of electric appliance, 
to fail by melting of a ftise.— n. a bit or fusible 
metal, with its mounting, inserted as a safe¬ 
guard in an electric circuit.— n. fusibU'ity, the 
degree of ease with which a substance can be 
ftised.— a<Us. ffl'aible, able to be fused or easily 
fused; fu'sil (f&'xU; Milt.), cast: fusible: 
molten.—^Also fusile (fu'sil, -sil, -zW).— ns. 
ffi'sion (-z/tan), melting: the state of fluidity 
from heat: a close union of things, as if melted 
together: coalition (U.S.); fii'sionism, a ;>olicy 
that favours union or coalition; fu'sionist.— 
foe box, a box containing the switches and 
fuses for the leads of an electrical system; 
fuaible metal, an alloy of bismuth, lead, and tin 
(sometimes with mercury or cadmium) that 
melts at temperatures of 60“ to ISO’C; fa'sing- 
point, melting-point; finion bomb, one deriving 
Its energy firom fusion of atomic nuclei, as the 
hydrogen bomb. \L. fundlre, fOsum, to melt.] 
fuse, f6z, n. a train of combustible material in 
waterproof covering, used with a detonator to 
initiate an explosion. [It. fuso —L. fiksus, a 
spindle’.] 

fusee, fuzee, fu~ie', n. the spindle in a watch or 
clock on which the chain is wound; a match with 
long, oval head for outdoor use: a fuse for firing 
explosives. (O.Fr. fusee, a spindleful— L./usus, 
a spindle.] 

fusee. Same as fusil (2). 

fuselage, fa’sil-ij, or fu-sa-l&sh’, n. the body of 
an aeroplane. [Fr. fuseler, to shape like a 
spindle—L./SsMs, spindle.] 
futel-oil, fu'xl-oil, n. a nauseous oil in spirits 
distilled from potatoes, grain, etc. [Ger. fusel, 
bad spirits.] 

fudiion, fusion. Sec foison. 
fusUomi, fa'zi-fdrm, adJ- spindle-shaped. [L. 
fOsus, spindle, fdrma, shape.) 
fusil, fk'zH, (her.) n. an elongated rhomboidal 
figure. [O.Fr. fusel—L. fSsus, a spindle.] 
fuMi, fh’zil, n. a flint-lock musket.— ns. fusilier', 
fusileer', formerly a soldier armed with fusil, 
now simply a historical title borne by a few 
regiments; fusillade (~ad’), simultaneous or con¬ 
tinuous discharge of firearms: anything assault¬ 
ing one in similar way (lit., fig,). — n. fusilUi'tion, 
dmth by shooting. [O.Fr. fuisil, a flint-musket, 
same as It. facile —L.L. facile, steel (to strike fire 
with), dim. of L. focus, a fireplace.] 
fusil, fusile, fuskm. See under fuse (1). 
fuBs,^,A.abustie: flurry: commotion,esp.over 
trites: petty ostentatious activity or attentions. 
—V./. to be in a fuss, agitate about trifles.— v.t. to 
agitate, flurry.—n. fuss'er.— adv, fuss'ily.— n, 
fite,flk: mi, hur (her); mine; mate 


-ize (Holmes), to write bombastically.— n. 
fust'ianist, one who writes bombast. (O.Fr. 
fuslalgne (Fr. futaine) —It. fustagno —L.L. fus- 
taneum, prob. from El-Fust&t (Old Cairo) where 
it may have been made.] 

fustic, fus'tik, H. formerly, fustet (now called 
young fustic): now, the wood of a tropical 
American tree (Chlorophora tinctorla), yielding a 
yellow dye.—Also fus'toc. [Fr. fustoc—Sp. 
fustoc —Ar. fustuq —Gr. pistake, pistachio.) 
fumigate, fus'ti-gat, v.t. to cudgel.—n. fustigd'- 
tion. \L. fkstigare,-tdum—fiistis, a sisc\i.\ 

Fusus, fu'sas, n. a genus of gasteropoda, allied 
to whelks—the spindle-shells. [L. fusus, 
spindle.] 

futchel, fuch'al, n. a piece of timber lengthwise 
of a carriage, supporting the splinter-bar and 
the pole. 

futhork, futhorc, futhark, fSb'thork, -thark, n. the 
Runic alphabet. [From the first six letters, 
/, u, p (th), o or a, r, k.\ 

futile,/d'ti/, U.S. -tal, adj, ineffectual; trifling: 
tattling (obs.). — adv. fu'tilcly.— ns. futilitk'rian, 
one who gives himself to profitless pursuits: 
one who believes all to be futile; futll'ity, use¬ 
lessness. [L. fatills, leaky, futile—fundire, to 
pour.] 

futtock, fut'ak, n. one of the crooked timbers of 
a wooden ship.—futt'ock-plate, an iron plate 
with dead-eyes, for the topmast or topgallant 
rigging.— n.pl. futt'oek-shrouds, short pieces of 
rope or chain securing the futtock-plates to a 
band round a lower mast. [Perh. for foot-hook.] 
future,/d'ebar, adj. about to be: that is to come: 
expressive of time to come (gram.). — n. time to 
come; life, fate or condition in time to come: 
the future tense (gram.): (in pi.) goods bought 
and sold to be delivered at a future time.— a^. 
fnt'ureless, without prospects.— ns. fut'urism 
(art), a movement claiming to anticipate or 
point the way for the future, esp. a 20th-century 
revolt against tradition; fut'urist, one whose 
chief interests are in what is to come; a believer 
in futurism.— adj. futurist'ic.—ns. futurition, 
future existence: accomplishment; futurity; 
futurity (fa-tu'ri-ti), time to come: an event, or 
state of being, yet to come.—at(/. futurolog'ical. 
-r«’ futurol'ogist; futurol'ogy, the science 
anil study of sociological and technological 
developments, values, and trends, with a view to 
planning for the future.— adj. fu'ture-per'fect 
(gram.), expressive of action viewed as past in 
reference to an assumed future time.—n. the 
future-Mrfect tense: a verb in that tense. (Fr. 
futur—l.. futurus, used as fut.p. of esse, to be.] 

far; mate; mdbn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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fytte 


iine,/0z, N. t device used to cause abomb, shell, 
mine, rocket, etc., to detonate, paea (2).] 
lusaj/iu, II. light fine particles or fibres, as dust: 
fiun: blurr: police (skuig). —r./. disintegrate In 
fuzz.— adv, finz'ily.— n. fuzz'iiiess.— a4i> fiizz'y« 
covered with fuzz: fluffy: blurred.—fuzz'-ball, 
fuH'-ball, a puff-ball. [Origin doubtfiil.] 
tazzls,/i»7, {dial.) v.t. to fuddle, 
fy,//, iaterj. Same as fie. 
fyke. Sameasfike. 


fyke,/ft, {U.S.) n. a bag-net. P)u. fiilk.] 
qrle {Spens,). See file. 

tyUi^ filfot,>!//ot, n. a swastika, esp. one turned 
counter-dockwise. [Prob. from misunderstand¬ 
ing of a manuscript, fyffot - fill-foot, really 
meaning a device for filling the foot of a painted 
window.] 

fyrd, fiird, fird, n. the militia of Old English 
times. {O.'E.fyrd, army.] 
fytte. See fit (3). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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G, Cl Ji, n. the seventh letter of our alphabet, and 
of the Roman; originally a form of C, inserted 
in the place of the disused Z, its ordinary sound 
(as in Latin) a voiced guttural stop, but in some 
words in English the same as J : the fifth note 
of the diatonic scale of C major—also sol (mus.): 
the scale or key having that note for its tonic 
(mus.): a symbol (g) for acceleration due to 
gravity (see gravity): a symbol (G) for the 
constant of gravitation (see gravity): as a 
mediaeval Roman numeral G •= 400, G ^ 
400,000: symbol for general intelligence.— 
G>agents, highly effective poisonous gases for 
poss. military use; G'>clef, a clef on the second 
line of the treble stave, marking G, the treble 
clef; G'>man (U.S.), an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (for Government-man); 
G-ftring (same as gee-string); g'-suit, a close- 
fitting suit with cells that inflate to prevent 
flow of blood away from the head, worn by 
airman as defence against blackout due to high 
acceleration and resultant great increase in weight 
(g for acceleration of gravity), 
gab, gab, (coll.) v.i. to chatter, prate.— n. idle or 
fluent talk: mouth.—n. gabb'er, a chatterer.— 
adj. gabb'y, garrulous.—gift of the gab, a talent 
(or propensity) for talking. [Origin doubtful; 
possibly variant of gob.] 

gab, gab. (obs.) n. mockery: a jest: avaunt.— v.i. 
to brag. [O.Fr. gather, to mock.] 
gab, gab, n. a Scots form of gob. 
gabbart, gab'art, (esp. Scots.) n. a barge.—Also 
gabb'ard. [Fr. gabare —-Prov. and It. gabarra.] 
gabble, gab'I, v.i. to talk inarticulately: to chatter: 
to cackle like geese.— ns. gabb'le, gabbling; 
gabbler; gabb'ling, gabb'iement. [Perh. freq. 
of gab (1), perh. M.Du. gabbelen —imit.] 
gabbro, gab'ro, n. a coarsely crystalline igneous 
rock composed of labradorite or similar piagio- 
clase and pyroxene, often with olivine and 
magnetite.— ^js. gabbr'oic, gabbroitic (-it'ik)’, 
gabb'roid, resembling gabbro. [It.] 
gabelle, gab-el’, n. a tax. esp. formerly in France, 
on salt.— n. gabell'er, a collector of gabelle. 
[Fr. gabelle —L.L. gabella, gablum; of Gmc. 
origin.] 

gaberdine, gabardine, gah'»r-din, n. a loose cloak, 
esp. a Jew’s (hist.): a closely woven twill fabric, 
esp. of cotton and wool: a coat of this material. 
[O.Fr. gauvardine’, perh. M.H.G. wallevart, 
pilgrimage, whence also Sp. gahardina, etc.] 
gaberiunzie, gab-or-lun'i, -yi, later-lun'zi, (Scot.), 
n. a beggar's pouch: a strolling beggar, orig. a 
bluegown. 

gabion, ga'bi-on, n. a bottomless basket of earth, 
used in fortification and engineering (fort.): 
a small curiosity (Scott). — ns. (fort.) gi'bionade, 
a work formed of gabions; ga'bionage, gabions 
collectively.— adf. gft'bioned, furnished with 
gabions. [Fr.,—It. gabbione, a large cage— 
gubbia —L. cavea, a cage.] 
gable, gd’bl, (archit.) n. the triangular part of an 
exterior wall of a building between the top of the 
side-walls and the slopes on the roof-^Srot.) 
gi'vei.— adj. g&'bled.—n. g&'biet (dim.), a small 
gable over a niche, buttress, tabernacle, etc.— 
gi'ble-end, the end-wall of a building on the side 
where there is a gable; ga'ble-win'dow, a 
window in a gable-end: a window with its 
upper part shaped like a gable. (The northern 
form gavel is prob. O.N. gttfli Sw. gofvel, Dan. 


gavl; the southern form gable is prob. through 
O.Fr. gable, from O.N. gafl.] 
gabnash, gab'nash, (Scot.) n. prattle: chatter; a 
pert prattler. [Cf. nashgab.] 
gaby, ga'bi, (dial.), n. a simpleton. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

gad, gad, n. a metal spike or pointed bar (ohs.): 
a miner’s wedge or chisel: a spear (obs.\ also 
gade, gaid, g&d): a stylus (Shak,): a rod or 
stick (obs.): a goad (dial.): the bar across a 
Scottish condemned cell, on which the iron ring 
ran which fastened the shackles (hist.). — n. 
gad'ling (obs.), one of the spikes on the knuckles 
of a gauntlet.—upon the gad (Shak.), upon the 
spur of the moment. [O.N. gaddr, a spike; 
confused with O.E. gad\ sec goad.] 
gad, gad, inlerj. a minced form of God.— inter], 
(arch.) gad'Zooks', an obs. minced oath (app. for 
God's hooks; see gadso. 

gad, gad, v.i. to rush here and there in a wayward 
uncontrolled manner (obs.): to wander about, 
often restlessly, idly or in pursuit of pleasure 
(often with about): to straggle:— pr.p. gadd'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. gadd'ed.—a. wandering, gadding 
about.— n. gadd'er.—gad'about,one who wanders 
restlessly from place to place. [Prob. back- 
formation from gadling; or from gadfly.] 

gadfly, gad'fli, n. blood-sucking fly (Tabanus) that 
distresses cattle: sometimes applied to a bot¬ 
fly; a mischievous gadabout, [gad (1) or O.E. 
gad (see goad) and fly.] 

gadge, gaj, (Browning) n. an instrument of torture, 
gadget, gaj'it, n. any small ingenious device: a 
what-d’yc-call-it.— n. gad'getry, gadgets: mak¬ 
ing of gadgets. [Origin obscure.] 

Gadbel, gad'al, n. a Gael, a Celt of the branch to 
which the Irish, the Scottish Highlanders, and the 
Manx belong (orig. not including Scottish).— adj. 
Gadhelic (-el'ik, -el'ik, or gad').— See also 
Gael, Goidel. [Ir. Gaedheal (pi. Gaedhil).] 
gadi, gdd'e, gud'e, n. an Indian throne. [Marathi 
gSdi, Bengali gadi.] 

gadling, gad’ling, (obs.) n. a vagabond. [O.E. 
gxdeling, orig. companion.] 

Idling. See gad (1). 
gadoid. See under Gadus. 
gadolinite, gad'a-lin-it, n. a silicate of yttrium, 
beryllium, and iron.—n. gadolin'ium, a metal of 
the rare earths (Gd; at. numb. 64). [From the 
Finnish chemist Gaddlin (1760-1852).] 
gadroon, ga-droon', n. a boss-like ornament, used 
in series in plate, etc., to form a cable or bead.— 
adj. gadrooned'.— n. gadroon’ing. [Fr. godron.] 
gadsman, gadz'man, (Scot.) n. one who drives 
horses at the plough, [gad (1), or O.E. gad (see 
goad), and man.] 

gadso, gad'so, (arch.) inter], expressing surprise. 
(It. cazzo, the penis, assimilated to gad (2).] 
Gadus, g&'das, n. the cod genus, typical of the 
family Gadidae (gad'i-de). — ns. gidc, gid'oid, 
a fish of the family.— adj. gad'oid, codlike. 
[Latinised from Gr. gados, the hake or similar 
fish.] 

gadwall, gad'w&l, it. a northern freshwater duck. 

gae, ga, a Scots form of go;— pr.p. gaun; pa.t. 
gaed; pa.p. gane. 

Gaekwar, gik'wdr, it, the title given to the ruler of 

the former Indian state of Baroda.-Alsu 

Gaikwar, Guicowar. [Marathi gaekwar, cow¬ 
herd.] 

Gael, gdl, it. one whose language is Gadhelic, esp. 


fate, far; me, hur (her),- mine: m6te,far; mate; mdon,fdi)t: dhen (then) 
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a Scottish Highlander— at(l. Gaelic (jtdl'Uc, 
gal'Ut), pertaining to the Gaels.— n. Gailheiic, 
the limgiiage of Ireland and (now esp.) that of 
the Scottish Highlands.— v.t. gael'icm, 'ixe, 
(-SU).— n. gael'icism (rsizm). —Sm also Coidel. 
[Scottish Gael. Gaidheal.} 

Gaaltacht, g&t’Hihht, n. the Irish-speaking districts 
of Ireland. [Ir. gaedhealtacht.\ 
caff t gdf, n. a hook used esp. for landing large fish: 
the spar to which the head of a fore-and-aft sail 
is bent (naul.), — v.t. to hook or bind by means of 
a gaff.—gaff'-top-sail, a small sail, the head of 
which is extended on a small gaff which hoists 
on the top-mast, and the foot on the lower gaff. 
IFr. gaffe-} 

giB, g<ff, islang) n. a low theatre: a fair. [Origin 
obscure.] 

gall, gaffe, gaf, n. a blunder. [Fr. gcffe.} 
gaff, gaf, {slang) v.l. to gamble.— ns. gaff'er; 
gaff'ing. [Origin obscure.] 

K>ff> gaA {slang) n. humbug, nonsense.—to blow 
the gaff, to disclose a secret, to blab. [Prob. 
connected with i^b (2) or gaff (3); cf. O.E. 
gegaf-spric, scurrility.] 

gaffer, gaf'zr, n. originally a word of respect 
applied to an old man, now familiar {fern, gam¬ 
mer): the foreman of a squad of workmen, 
[grandfather, or godfather.] 
gag, gag, v.l. to stop the mouth of forcibly: to 
silence: to choke up.— v.l. to choke: to retch:— 
pr.p. gagg'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. gagged.— n. 
something put into the mouth or over it to 
enforce silence (also Jig.), or to distend jaws 
during an operation: the closure applied in a 
debate: a nauseous mouthful, boiled fat beef 
{Lamb). — n. gagg'er, one who gags. [Prob. 
imitative of sound made in choking.] 
gag, gag, {slang) v.l. to deceive.—v.i. to practise 
imposture.—fi. a made-up story, lie. [Possibly 
gag (1).] 

gag, gag {coll.), n. an actor's interpolation into 
his part: a joke: a hoax.—v.i. to introduce a 
gag: to joke.— v.t. to introduce a gag into. 
(Possibly gag (1).] 

gaga, gd'ga, {slang) adj. fatuous: In senile dotage. 
IFr.] 

gage, gaj, n. a pledge; something thrown down as 
a challenge, as a giove.—v.l. to bind by pledge or 
security: offer as a guarantee: to stake, wager. 
[O.Fr. gi/tfge; Gmc.; see wage, wed.] 
gage. See gauge, 
gage, gdj. Same as greengage, 
gaggle, gag'l, n. a flock ol geese, or of women.— 
v.i. to cackle.— n. gagg'ling, cackling.— adi- 
garrulous. [Prc^. imit.] 

gag-tooth, gag'-tooth, n. a projecting tooth.— adj. 
gag'-toothed. 

gahnite, gdn'it, n. a zinc spinel. [J. G. Gakn 174S- 
1818), Swedish chemist.] 

Gaidhealtachd, gd'yal-tahht, n, the Gaelic-speak¬ 
ing districts of Scotland. [Gael.] 
gaiety, gaily. See gay. 

Gaikwar. See Gaekwar. 
gaillard. Form of galliard. 
gain, gdn, v.t. to obtain to one's advantage: to 
earn: to win: to he successful in: to increase 
(speed, weight): to draw to one's own party: to 
reach.—v.i. to profit: to become or appear 
better, to progress: (of clock, etc.) to go 
fast b^ so much in a given time.— n. that 
which IS gained: profit: an instance of gaining, 
a win: ratio of actual power delivered to that 
which would be delivered if an amplifier were 
not used {telecomm.): ratio of output and input 
voltages {telecomm.): (or gain-control) volume 
control in amplifier, receiving set {telecomm.). — 
adj. gain'able.— n. gain'er.— adj. gain'ful, lucra¬ 
tive: profitable: engaged in for pay, paid.— 
adv. gain'fully.— n, gain'fulness— n.pl. gain'ings. 
— adj. gain'less.— n. gain'lessness.—gain ground 


sale 

(see ground): inin on, upon, to overtake by 
degrees; to increase one’s advantage against; to 
encroach on. [O.Fr. gain, gaain, gaigner, 
gaaignier, from Gmc., as in O.H.G. weldenen, 
to graze, to seek forage, welda, pasture.] 
gain, gSn {tUal.) adi- near, straight; convenient. 
[O.N. gegn.] 

gaingiving, gun'giv-ing, {Shak.) n. misgiving. 
gainly,gde'/l, (<»a/.)<i^'. shapely; comely: grace¬ 
ful. [gain (2).] 

gainsay, gdn-sd', gSm'sH, v.t. to contradict: to 
deny: to dispute:— pr.p. gainsay'ing, or gdn': 
pa.t. and pa.p. gainaaid, gSn-sdd', -sed'\ 3rd 
pers. sing, pres, indie, gunsays, -saz. — n. gain'aay 
(or -sa'), denial.— ns. gainsay'er (B.), an opposer; 
gunsay'iiqs. [O.E. gegn, against, and say.] 
gainst, 'gainst, gertst, a poetic abbreviation of 
against. 

gainstrive, gan-strlv', {ohs.) v.t. to strive against.— 
v.i. to resist. 

gair, gar, {Scot.) n. gore (of cloth or land). [See 
gore (2).] 

gairfowl. Same as garefowl. 
gait, gat, ft. way of walking: a horse's pace.— adi- 
gait'ed, having a particular ^ait. [gate (2).] 
gait, gal, {dial.) n. a sheaf of corn set on end. 
gait(t) {Scott), spelling of get, a child, gyte (2). 
gaiter, gdt'zr, n, a covering for the ankle, fitting 
down upon the shoe. [Fr. guitre.} 
gajo. See gorgio. 
gal, gal, dial, for girl. 

gala, gd'lz, ga', n. festivity.—ga'la-dress, gay 
costume for a gala-day. [Fr. gala, show—It. 
gala, finery.] 

galactic, gz-lak'tik, adi- pertaining to or obtained 
from milk: pertaining to a galaxy or galaxies 
(see Galaxy).— ns. galac'tagogue {-tz-gog-, Gr. 
agogos, bringing), a medicine that promotes 
secretion of milk; galactom'eter (Gr. metron, 
measure), an instrument for finding the specific 
gravity of milk.— adjs. galactoph'orous (Gr. 
pharos, bringing), milk-carrying; galactopoiet'ic 
(Gr. poietikos, productive), milk-producing.— 
ns. galactorrhoea {-re'z; Gr. rhoia, a flow), a 
too abundant flow of milk; galac'tose, a sui^r, 
(C,HuO,), got by hydrolysis from lactose; 
galactosae'mia {-sem'i-z), the presence of galac¬ 
tose in the blood. [Gr. gala, galaktos, milk.] 
galage, gzl-dj', an obs. form of galosh. 

Galago, ga-ld'gd, n. a genus of large-eared, long¬ 
tailed nocturnal African lemurs, 
galah, gz-la', n. an Australian cockatoo with pink 
underparts: a fool, a boaster. [Native name.] 
Galam butter, gd-ldm', shea butter. ICalam, a 
district on the Senegal.] 
galangal. See galingale. 

galant, gz-ldnt', adj. of a musical style, current in 
the 18th cent., characterised by lightness, 
elegance and technical accomplishment. [Fr.] 
galantine, gal'zn-ten, -tin, n. a dish of poultry, veal, 
etc., served coldnn jelly. [Fr.; see gelatine.] 
galanty show, gzl-an'ii sho, a shadow panto¬ 
mime. [Prob. It. galanli, pi. of galante', sge 
gallant.] 

galapago, gz-lap’a-go, n. a tortoise. [Sp.] 
galatea, gal-z-ti'z, n. a cotton fabric usu. with 
coloured stripe. [19th cent. H.M.S. Galatea,} 
Galaxy, gaVzk-si, n. the Milky Way, the luminous 
band of stars stretching across the heavens: 
(without cap.) any similar system or 'universe': 
a splendid assemblage. (Through Fr. and L., 
from Gr. gala.xias — gala, -uktos, milk.] 
galbanum, guibz-nzm, n. a gum-resin got from 
Eastern species of Ferula. [L.,—Gr. chalbane, 
prob. an Eastern word.] 

galdragon, gal'drz-gzn, {Scott) n. an obs. Shetland 
word for a sorceress, witch. [O.N. galdra-konu 
— guMr, crowing, incantation, witchcraft, kuna, 
woman.] 

gale, gal, ii. a strong wind between a stiff breeze 
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and a hurricana: in old poetic diction, a jpntle 
wind: a wafted smell: an outborst. [Orivn 
obscure.] 

gaht fA/, n. (uso. tweet'>gale) bog-myrtle. [Prob. 
O.E. gagrl; cf. Ger. gagel.] 
gi^ gdl, n. a periodic payment of rent: a mining 
licence. [Pcrh. gavel.] 

galea, gal't-d, gil’I-d, {blol.) n. a helmet-shap^ 
structure.— iu^s. gal'eate, -d. (L. gaka, a skin 
helmet.] 

galena, gt-Wna, it. lead-glance, native sulphide 
of 1^.—^Also gald'nitc.— a4l. gaU'aoid. [L. 
gaUna, lead-ore.] 

Galenic, ga-hn'Uc, adj- wrtaining to Gakn 
{Galinos}, the 2nd-cent. Greek physician, or to 
his methods and theories— at(l. Gahn'ical.—n. 
a remedy such as Galen prescribed, a vegetable 
simple.— ns. Galenism (gd'/an-um); Gi'lraist. 
GaleoiHtbccus, ga-li-6-pi-thi'k»s, ‘pitfi’, it. the so- 
called flying-lemur.-—galeopitbe'cine (-sin), 
gabopithd'coid. {Gr. galee, weasel, marten, 
pithikos, ape]. 

Galilean, gak-i-Ie'an, ad/, of or pertaining to 
Galileo, the great Italian mathematician (1564- 
1642). 

Galilean, gal~i-li'»n, ad/- of or pertaining to 
GaBlee (L. GatUaea, Gr. GalUaiS), one of the 
Roman divisions of Palestine.—it. a native of 
Galilee: a Christian. 

galilae, gtd’i-U, iarchit.) n. a porch or chapel at 
the west end of some churches, in which 
penitents were placed, and where ecclesiastics 
met women who had business with them.— 
g^ilce porch, a gaiilee in direct communication 
with the exterior. (Perh. suggested by Mark xvi. 
7, or Matt. iv. IS.) 

galimatias, gal~i-niat'i-as, -mS'shl-as, it. nonsense: 
any confused mixture unlike things. [Fr.j 
galingale, gaVing-g&l, n. the aromatic rootstock of 
certain E. Indian plants of the ginger family 
(Alpinia and Kaempferia), formerly much used 
like ginger: the rootstock of a sedge (Cyperus 
longus), of ancient medicinal repute: also the 
whole plant.—Also gal'angal, gal'engale, gal- 
ang'a. (O.Fr. galingal —Ar. khalan/an —Chin. 
ko-Uang-kiang — Ko, a district near Canton, 
Hang, mild, and kiang, ginger.] 

Galioogee, gal-yan-/e', it. a Turkish sailor. [Turk. 
gifyun/i, deriv. of gilyUn —It. galeone, galleon.] 
galipot, gari-pol, n. the turpentine that exudes 
from the cluster-pine. [Fr.] 
gall, go/. It. bile, the greenish-yellow fluid secreted 
from the liver: bitterness: malignity: assur¬ 
ance. presumption.— ad/. gaU'-less, without gall: 
mild: free from rancour.—gall'-bladder, a 
reservoir for the bile; gall'-duct, a tube for 
conveying bile or gall; gall'-stone, a concretion 
in the gall-bladder or biliary ducts. [O.E. 
ga/la, gealla, gall; cf. Ger. galle, Gr. choli, L. 
fel.l 

gall, gdl, n. an abnormal growth on a plant owing 
to attack by a parasite (fungus, insect, etc.).—n. 
gallatc (go/'dt), a salt of gallic acid.—gall'-fly 
(gd/'-), gidl'-wasp, an insect of the bymeno- 
pterous family Cynipidae that causes galls by 
depositing its eggs in plants; gallic acid (gal'lk), 
a crystalline substance obtained from gall-nuts, 
etc.—used in making ink; gall'-midge, a Ceci- 
domyia or kindred gall-making midge; gall'- 
ant, a nutlike gall produced on an oak by a gall- 
wasp, used esp. formerly for making ink. [Fr. 
galle—L. gotta, oak-apple.] 
gall, gd/, n. a painful swelling, esp. in a horse: a 
sore due to chafing: a state or cause of irritation: 
a chafed place: a bare place (arch.): a flaw 
(orcA.): a fault or a dyke (mining). — v.t. to fret 
or hurt by rubbing: to irritate.— v.i. to become 
chafed: to scoff (Shak.). —ad/- gall'ing, irritating. 
—ade. gall'ingly. [O.E. gatta, gealla, a sore 
plaee-1 
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gallaid,ga/'Mt. od/. brave: noble: gay, splendid, 
magntfwent (rare): attentive (esp. formally or 
obsequiously) to ladies: amorous (some^es 
ga-kuit’ in the last two senses).—n. a gay, 
dashing person: a man (orcA.; woman oAs.) of 
fashion: a lover (also ga-/aitr'in this sense).— adv. 
gail'aatly.—as. gall'antness; gall'antry, bnvery: 
intrepidity: attention or devotion to ladies, 
often in a bad sense, amorous intrigue: gallants 
collectively (SAoA.).—the honourable and gallant 
member, a mode of referring in tmrliament to a 
member who is an officer in the fighting services. 
[Fr. galoot —O.Fr. gale, a merrymaking; prob. 
Gmc.; cf. gala.] 

galleass, gal'I-as, (Shak.) n. a vessel of the same 
construction as a galley, but larger and heavier. 
—^Also gall'iass. [O.Fr. galeace —It. galeazza, 
augmentative from galea, galley.] 
galleon, gal'I-an, n, a large vessel with lofty stem 
and stem, mostly used formerly by Spaniards for 
carrying treasure. [Sp. galedn; cf. galley.] 
gallery, gal'a^l, n. a covered walk: a long balcony: 
a long passage: an upper floor of seats, esp. in a 
theatre, the highest: the occupants of the 
gallery: a body of spectators: a room for the 
exhibition of works of art: an underground 
passage, drift, or level.— v.t. to tunnel.— ad/- 
gall'eri^, furnished with, or arranged like, a 
gallery.— n. gall'eryite, one who frequents the 
gallery in the theatre.—play to the gallery, to 
play for the applause of the least cuhured. 
[O.Fr. galerie (It. galleria).] 
galley, gal'i, n. a long, low-built ship with one 
deck, propelled by oars and sails: a Greek or 
Roman warship: a large open rowing-boat: 
the cooking place on board ship: a flat oblong 
tray for type that has been set up (print.): a 
galley-proof (print.). —gall'ey-foist (obs.), a state 
barge; gall'ey-proof, an impression taken from 
type on a galley, a slip-proof; gall'cy-slave, one 
condemned to work as a slave at the oar of a 
galley: a dru^e; gall'ey-worm, a myriapod. 
[O.Fr. galie,^lee —L.L. galea.] 
galley-west, gal-i-west', (U.S. slang) adv. into 
confusion or unconsciousness, 
galliambic, gal-i-am'bik, ad/- in or of a metre 

(uw—u—u-luv—wow—) said to have been 

used by the Phrygian priests of Cybele, best 
known from the .4/ru of Catullus.— n.pl. gslliam'- 
bics, galliamoic verses. (Gr. galliambikot — 
Gallos, a priest of Cybele, iambos, an iamb.] 
galliard, gal'yard, ad/, (arch.) brisk, lively.—n. 
a spirited dance for two, in triple time, common 
in the 16th and 17th centuries: a gay fellow 
(arcA.).— n. gaH'iardise (arch., -ez, iz), gaiety: 
a merry trick. [O.Fr. gaillard.] 
gallic. See gall (2). 

GaUic, gal'lk, ad/, and n. Gaulish.— ad/. Gall'ican, 
of or pertaining to France: esp. pertaining to the 
Roman Catholic Church in France, regarded as 
national and more or less independent.— n. one 
holding Gallican doctrines.— n. Gall'icanisni, the 
spirit of nationalism within the French Church— 
as opposed to Vltramontanism, or the absolute 
subjection of everything to the personal authority 
of the pope.—adv. Gallice (gal'I-sl; L. gal’l-ktt), 
in French.—v.r. and v.i. Gall'icise, -ixe, to 
assimilate or conform to French habits, etc.— 
ns. GaD'iciem, the use in another language of an 
expression or idiom peculiar to French; Gallo- 
mi'nia, a tMmia for French ways; GairophiKe), 
one who isflribndly to France; Gairophobe, one 
who dislikes or tears France or what is French; 
Galloplio'bia. [L. Gallus, a Gaul; Callleus, 
Gaulish.] 

galligaakina, gaU-gas'kinz, n.pl wide hose or 
breeches worn in 16th and 17th centuries: 
legginu. [O.Fr. gamusgue—It. grechesco, 
Greekish—L. graecus, Greek.] 
gaUimaufry, gcd-i-md'frl, (Shak.) a. any ineon- 
/br; mete; mittin,fi&t; dhen (then) 
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liitent or absurd medley: a miscellaneous mischievous Idlal.y. in some dialects, a mere 
gathering. (Fr. gattmafrie, a ragout, hash.] intensive— adv. {dial.) damnably, confoundedly. 

gailinaceouB, gat-ia-a'shas, ad}, akin to the —«. gaU'owsnees (sAmg). recklessness.—gdU'owt* 
domestic fowl. (L. ga/Z/na. a hen—ga//tu, a cock.] bird, one who desses hanging or has hern 
gallinazo, ga/-Z-hd' 2 d, n. a turkey-buzzard or other hanged; gail'ows-foot.— adi. gaU'ows-frae, free 
vulture. (jSp.,—gn/Zinn—L. gallina, hen.] from the danger of hanging.—gall'ows-lee, the 

gallinule, gari-nBi, n. a water-hen. [L. galllnula, place of hanging; Hdl'ows-mafcer.—g^'ows- 
a chicken—gd/lhui. a hen.] ripe', ready for the gallows.—gairows-trw', a 

GaUio, gn/'i-d, n. one who keeps himself free from gallows.—cheat the gallows, to deserve but 

trouble and responsibility. [From Gattio, Acts escape lianging. [M.E. gabves (pi.)_O.E. 

xviii. 12-17.] galga; Ger. galgen.) 

galliot, galiot, gal'i-9t, n. a small galley: an old Gallup poll, go/'ap, a method of gauging public 
Dutch cargo-boat. [Fr. galiole —^L.L. galea, opinion by questioning suitably distributed 
galley.] sample individuals, devised by George Horace 

gallipot, gal'i-pot, n. a small glazed pot, csp. for Gallup (b. 1901). 
medicine. [Prob. a pot brought in galleys.] gallus. An old spelling of gallows, 
gallise, -ize, gal’iz, v./. in wine-making, to bring to gaily, gal'l, {dial.) v.l. to scare, daze.—gall'y- 
standard proportions by adding water and sugar bagg'er, -begg'ar, -crow (also gdli-), a scarecrow, 
to inferior must.—Also gall'isise, -ize. [Ger. [Sec gaUow,] 

gaUisleren, from the name of the Inventor, galoot, ga-/dor', (sZnng) n. a soldier: amarine: a 
Dr L. Gall.) clumsy feUow. 

gallium, gal'i-am, n. a metallic element (symbol galop, gal’ap, ga-lop', n. a lively dance or dance- 
Ga; atomic number 31). In the form of gallium tune in duple time.—v./. to dance a galop. [Fr.; 
arsenide it is an important semiconductor, cf. gallcm.l 

[L. gallus, a cock, from the discoverer’s name, galopin, gal'a-pln, n. an errand boy (Scott): a 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran, or Ga//ia, Gaui, France, kitchen boy (ohs.). [Fr.] 

his country.] galore, ga-ldr’, -lor', adv. in abundance. [Ir. go, 

gallivant, gal-i-vata', v.l. to spend time frivolously, an adverbialising participle, tear, sufficient.] 
csp. in flirting: to gad about. [Perh. gallant.] galosh, golosh, galoche, ga-losh', it. a rustic shoe, 
gallivat, gal'l-vat, n. a large two-masted Malay sandal, or clog {obs.): a piece running round a 
boat. [Port, galeota; see galliot.] shoe or boot above die sole: an overshoe.—v.t. 

galliwasp, gal'i-wosp, n. a W. Indian lizard. to furnish with a galosh. [Fr. galoche —^prob. 

galloglass, ^iowglass, gal’o-glas, n. a soldier or L.L. gallicula, small Gaulish shoe.] 
armed retainer of a chief in ancient Ireland and galravage, -itch. See gilravage. 
other Celtic countries. [Ir. gallogISch —^Ir. gall, galumph, ga-1umf’, v.l. to march along boundingly 
foreign, Bglach, soldier.] and exulti^ly. [A coinage of Lewis CarroU.] 

gallon, gal'an, n. a imit of capacity equal to Ralttt(h}, gS-Jd5t', gd'las, n. (often cap.) forc^ 
277-4 cubic inches, in U.S. 231 cubic inches, exile of Jews, csp. (diaspora) from raestine. 
[O.N.Fr. galun, galon (O.Fr. John).) [Heb. gSluth, exile.] 

galloon, gp-Zoon', II. a kind of lace: a narrow tape- galvanism, gal’van-izm, n. current electricity 
like trimming or binding material, sometimes (oAs.): medical treatment by electric currents.— 
made with gold or silver thread.— a4i. gailooned', ad}, galvanic {-van'), of, producing, produced by, 
adorned with galloon. [Fr. galon, galonner; galvanism (<^s.): also fig. — n. g^vanisi'tion, 
prob. cog. with gallant.] -z-.— v.t. gM'vanise, -ize, to subject to action of 

galloon, ga-loon', n. a variant of galleon. an electric current: to stimulate to spasmodic 

gallop, gal’ap, v.l. to go at a gallop: to ride a actionby,orasifby, an electricshock: toconfer 
galloping animal: to move very fast.— v.t. to a false vitality upon: to coat with metal by an 
cause to gallop.—it. the fastest pace of a horse, electric current: to coat with zinc without usiem 
etc., at each stride of which alt four feet are a current.— ns. gal'vaniser, -z-; gal'vanist; gu- 
off the ground: a ride at a gallop: also/ig.: a vanom'eter, an instrument for measuring electric 
track for galloping.—n. gall'oper, one who, or currents; galvanom'etry.—tuff, galvanaplas'tic 
that which, gallops.—gall'oping, proceeding {obs.). — ns. galvanoplas'ty (o6s.), electrodeposi- 
at a gallop ; advancing rapidly, as galloping tion; gaWan'oscope, an instrument for detecting 
consumption {fig.). —Canterbury gallop, a moder- electric currents.—^vanic battery, cell {obs.), 
ate gallop of a horse (see canter). [O.Fr. an electric battery, cell; galvanic belt (obs.), a belt 
galoper, galop; prob. Gmc.; cf. walliq>-l supposed to benefit the wearer by producing an 

gallopade, gul-ap-bd', n. a quick kind of dance: electric current; galvanised iron, iron coated 
the music appropriate to it: a sidewise gallop.— with zinc. [From Luigi GoZvoiif, of Bologna, the 
v.l. to move briskly: to perform a gallopade. discoverer (1737-98).] 

[Fr.] Galwegian, gal-we'jl-an, aM. belonging to Gallo- 

Gallovidian, gal-6-vid'i-an, ad}, belonging to way.—it. a native thereof.—Also Gallowe'gian. 
Galloway.— n. a native thereof. IGallovIdla, [On the analogy of Norwegian.) 

Latinised from Welsh Gallwyddel.) gam, gam, n. a school of whales: social inter- 

gallow, ga'16, (Shak.) v.t. to fri^ten. [O.E. course or visit at sea {G.S.).—v.l. to associate in 
Ogsthimn, to frighten, to astonish.] a gam.—v.t. {U.S.), to call on, exchange 

Galloway, gaZ'd-wAn. a small strong horse, 13-lS courtesies with. [Ety. dub.] 
handshigh: a breed of large black hornlesscattle, gam, gem, (Scot.) it. a tooth or tusk: the mouth, 
orig. from Galloway in Scotland. gam. See gamb. 

gaUowa, gal'Sz, or (old-fashioned) gal’as, n. orig. ganurgrass, ga'ma-grSs, n. a tall N. American 
pi. treated as sing., wooden fhune for hanging forage grass {Tripsacum eUtctyhldes). [Perh. Sp. 
criminals: one who deserves the gallows (Shak.): grome.] 

the look of one destined to hang (Sfuifc.)*. any gamash, gam-ash', n. a Und of legging.—Also 
contrivance with posts and crossbeam for sus- gramash (Scott), gramoche (Scott). [Fr. (now 
pending things: a rest for the tympan of a hand dial.) gamoche, Ptov. goramo^, apparently 
printing-press: themainframeofabeam-englne: from Chodames,famoi»for leamm.] 
one of a pair of trouser braces:—nZ. (i^ly gamb, gamb, n. (her.) a beast s whole itwleg.—n. 
double pi.) gal(l)'owses (used by Shak., in first gam, {slang) a human Im. IL-1« gamba,a leg.] 
sense above; used Scot, and dm., with varknis gamha, gam’ba, n. short for vZoto da gamba: aa 
spellinig—gall'iMee, etc.—for trouser braces).— oigan-stop of string-like quahO'.— n. gam am, a 
desermg the gallows: vilhiinous {dm.): gamba-player. 

Neutnl vowels in unaccented syllabies: d'a-manl; for ceruin sounds in foreign words, tee p. viii 
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gambado, gam-bd'do, n. a leather covering or boot 
attached to a saddle. (It. gamba, leg.] 
ga m bado, gam-bi’dS, n. a bound or spring of a 
horse: a fantastic movement, a caper. (Sp. 
gambada’, cf. gambol.] 

gambeson, gam'bisan, n. an ancient leather or 
quilted cloth coat worn under the habergeon. 
lO.Fr.,—O.H.G. wamba, belly.] 
gambet, gam'bit, n. the r^shank. [It. gambetta, 
rutfe, gambetta fosca, spotted redshank.] 
gambler, gambir, gam'ber, n. an astringent sub¬ 
stance prepared from the leaves of Uncarla 
gambir, a rubiaceous climbing shrub of the 
East Indies, used in tanning and dyeing. [Malay.] 
gambit, gam'bit, n. the offer of a sacrihce for the 
sake of an advantage in timing or position in the 
opening suges of a game (gam'bit-pawn', 
^ieco'tone so offered; chess)', an initial move 
in anything, esp. one with an element of trickery 
(fig‘)’ (Sp. gambita—it. gambetta, a tripping 
up-^omOa, leg.] 

gamble, gam'bi, v.L to play for money, esp. for 
high sukes: to engage in wild tinancial specu¬ 
lations : to take great risks for the sake of possible 
advantage.—v.r. to squander or lose by staking: 
to take a chance (with on). —n. a transaction 
depending on chance.— n. gam'bler, one who 
gambles, esp. one who makes it his business.— 
gam'bliag-liottse, -hell, a house kept for the 
accommodation of people who play at games of 
hazard for money. (Freq. of game.] 
gamboge, gam-bdosh', -boj', -booj', n. a yellow 
gum-resin, chiefly got from Gardnia morella, 
used as a pigment and in medicine.— a^s. 
gambogian irboj', '-bddj'), gambogic (rboj ). 
[From Cambodia, whence it was brought about 
1600 .] 

gambol, gam'bi, v.i. to leap: to frisk in sport:— 
pr.p. gam'boiling; pa.t. and pa.p. gam'boiled.— n. 
a irisk: a frolic. [Formerly gumboid —U.Fr. 
gambade —It. gambata, a kick—L.L. gamba, leg.] 
gambrel, gam'Orel, n. the hock of a horse: a 
crooked stick for hanging a carcass, etc.— 
gambrel roof, a mansard roof. [O.Fr. gamberei, 
cf. Fr. gambler, a hooked stick; cormection with 
cambrel, obscure.] 

gambroon, gam-broon', n. a twilled cloth of 
worsted and cotton, or hnen. [Frob. Cambrun, 
in Persia.] 

game, gbm, a. sport of any kind: (in pi.) athletic 
sports: a contest for recreation: a competitive 
amusement according to a system of rules: the 
state of a game: manner of playing a game: 
form in playing: the requisite number of points 
to be gain^ to win a game: jest, sport, trick: 
any object of pursuit: scheme or method of 
seeking an end, or the policy that would be most 
likely to attain it: hghting spirit (arch.): 
gallantry (6’hak.J: prostitution (s/angj: thieving 
Kstang)'. the spoil of the chase: wild animals 
hunted by sportsmen: the fleah of such animals: 
a flock of swans (formerly of other animals) 
kept for pleasure.— adj. of or belonging to 
animals hunted as game: having the spirit of a 
tightmg cock (colt.) : plucky, courageous (coll.): 
having the necessary spirit and wilhngness for 
some act (coll.). —v.i. to gamble.— adr. gam'ely. 
— n. game'ness.—<u(/. game'some, playful.— ns. 
game'someness; game'ster, a gambler: a lewd 
person (bhak.): a maker ot sport (Shak.)', 
gam'iqg, ^moling.— adj. gam'y, having the 
navour of game, esp. that kept utl tainted: 
spirited, plucky (coll.). —game'-oag, a bag for 
holding a sjwrtsman's game; game'-bird, a 
bird hunted for sport; game'-chick'en, game'- 
Gock, a cock of a breed trained to hght; game'- 
dealer; game flab, a Ash that affords sport to 
anglers—opp. to coarse fish', game'keeper, one 
whp has tne care of game; game laws, laws 
relating to the protection of game; ganie' 
filte, Jdr; me, hur (her); mine; mole 


licence, a licence to kill, or to sell, game; game 
preserve, a tract of land stocked with game 
preserved for sport or with protected wild 
animals; game preserver, one who preserves 
game on his land; games'manship (facet .— 
Stephen Potter), the art of winning games by 
talk or conduct aimed at putting on^s opponent 
off; game tenant, one who rents the privilege 
of shooting or fishing over a particular area; 
gam'ing-house, a gambling-house; gam'ing- 
td'ble, a table used for gambling.—big game, the 
larger animals hunted; die game, to keep up 
courage to the last; give the game away, to 
disclose a secret; have a game with, make 
game of, to make sport of, to ridicule; play a 
waiting game (see wait); play the game, to act in 
a fair, sportsmanlike, straightforward manner; 
red game, grouse; round game, a game, as at 
cards, in which the number of players is not 
fixed; the game is not worth the candle (see 
candle); the game is up, the game is started: 
the scheme has failed. [O.b. gamen, play; 
O.N. gaman, Dan. gammen.] 
game, gam, ad/, lame. [Origin obscure.] 
gamelan, gam'a-lan, n. an instrument resembling 
a xylophone: an orchestra of S.E. Asia con¬ 
sisting of percussion (chiefly), wind, and stringed 
instruments. [Javanese.] 
gamete, gam’et, garnet', n. a sexual reproductive 
cell—an egg-cell or sperm-cell.— adjs. gam'etal 
(or -cf'), gametic (ef or -el'). — ns. gameiangium 
(gam-it-an'ji‘»m), a cell or organ in which 
gametes are formed:—pi. gametan'gia; game- 
togen'esis, the formation of gametes; game'to- 
pbyte (or gam'; Or. phyton, plant), in alter¬ 
nation of generations, a plant of the sexual 
generation, producing gametes. [Cr. gametes, 
husband, gamete, wile— gameein, to marry.] 
gamic, gam'ik, ad/, sexual: sexually produced. 

lor. gamikos — gamos, marriage.] 
ganun, gam’in, ga-mC, n. a street Arab, a pre¬ 
cocious and mischievous imp of the pavement: 
—Jem. gamine, -men, a girl of a pert, boyish, 
impish appearance and disposition.—^Also adj., 
boyish or impish.— n. gaminerie (gam’in-ri, 
gam-en-(a-)re). [Fr.] 

gamma, gam'e, n. the third letter of the Greek 
alphabet (F, y - G, g): as a numeral y' ** 3, 
,y — 3000.—lu. gammad'ian,gammfl'tion(-ff-Ofi), 
a figure composed of capital gammas, esp. a 
swastika.—^gamma rays, a penetrating radiation 
given off by radium and other radioactive sub¬ 
stances. [Gr.] 

gammer, gam'or, n. an old woman (masc. gaffer). 

tgrandmother, or godmother.] 
gammeratang, gam'er-stang, (dial.) n. a tall, 
awkward person, esp. a woman: a wanton girl. 
[Perh. gammer and stang.] 

Gammexane, gam-eks'an, n. trademark for a 
powerful insecticide, ly-hexachlorocyciohcxanc.] 
gammock, gum'ek, (dial.) n. a frolic, fun.—v.i. to 
Irolic, to lark. 

gammon, gam'en, n. backgammon (arch.): a 
double game at backgammon, won by bearing 
all one’s men before one's opponent bears any: 
patter, chatter, esp. that of a thief’s confederate 
to divert attention (slung) : nonsense, humbug.— 
V.I. to defeat by a gammon at backgammon; 
to hoax, impose upon.—v.i. to talk gammon: to 
feign.— ns. gamm'oner; -gamm'oning. [Prob. 
U.E. gamen, a game.] 

gammon, gum' an, a. the ham of a hog,-esp. when 
cured, now usually with the adjacent parts of the 
side. [O.N.Fr. gambon, gambe, leg.] 
gammon, gam'an, (naut.) n. the lashing of the bow¬ 
sprit.—v.f. to lash (the bowsprit), 
gammy, gam'l, (dial.) ad/, lame: maimed. [Cf. 
game (2).J 

game-, gain 5-, gam-o -, in composition, united, 
uniting.-^, gamogen'esia, sexual reproduction. 

, for; mOie; moon, foot; dken (then) 
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— u4is. gamopet'aloiw, with petals united i gamo- gangrel. See gang (2). 

phjrU'ous, with perianth leaves united; gamo* gangrene«gaitg'gre/i, n. deathorpartofthebody: 
Mp'alouB, with sepals united; gamotrop'ic.— n. the first stage in mortification.— v.t. to mortify: 
gamot'ropism, tendency of gametes to attract to cause gangrene in.—r.V.tobeeomegangrenous. 
each other. [Gr. gamos, marriage.] —gangrenous igang'grin'^s), mortified. 

gamp, gamp, {coll.) n. a large, untidy umbrella: an (Gr. gangratna, gangrene.] 

umbrella.— adj. gamp'lsh. bulging. (From Mrs gangue, gang, gang, n. rock in which ores are 
Sarah Camp, in Dickens’s Martin Chuiilewil.] embedded. [Fr.,—^er. gang, a vein.] 
gamut, gam'it, n. the note G on the first line of gangway. See gang (2). 
the bass stave {.hist, mus.y. Guido of Arezzo's ganister, gannister, gan'is-t»r, n. a hard, close* 

scale of six overlapping hexachords, reaching grained siliceous stone, found in the Lower Coal 

from that note up to b in the fourth space of the Measures of N. England. (Origin unknown.] 
treble (Msr.mHs.): any recognised scale or range ganja, gan'Ja, n. an intoxicating preparation, the 
of notes: the whole compass of a voice or female flowering tops of Indian hemp. [Hind, 
instrument: the full extent of anything. (From gdjd.] 

gamma, the Greek letter G, adopted when it was gannet. gan'it, n. a large white sea*btrd of the 
required to name a note added below the A with family Sulidae, with black*tippcd wings: a 

which the old scale began, and at, the Aretinian greedy person {coll .}.—Also solan(d). [O.E. 

(q.v.J syllable.] ganot, a sea-fowl; Du. gent.] 

gan, gan, pa.t. of gin (5). ganoid, gan'oid, adj. (of fish scales) having a 

ganch,gaunch,ga/ts/i,-('A,gofts/i,*cfi, v./.toimpale; glistening outer layer over bone: (of fishes) 
to lacerate.— n. impaling apparatus: a wound belonging to an order Ganoid'ei (*/-i) in some 
from a boar’s tusk. (O.Fr. gancher —It. gancio, classifications, variously defined, having com* 
a hook.] monly such scales, including many fossil forms, 

gander, gan’dir, n. the male of the goose: a — n. a ganoid fish.— n. ganoin (gan'd-in), a 
simpleton: a man living apart from his wife calcareous substance, forming an enamel-like 
{U.S. arch.). — n. gan'derism.—gan'der-moon, layer on ganoid scales. (Gr. ganos, brightness, 
•month, the month of a wife's lying-in {U.S. eidos, appearance.] 

dial.)', gan'der-mooncr, a husband during his gant, ^unt, gdnt, gont, {Scot.) v.i. to yawn.— n. a 
gander-moon {U.S. dial .).—take a gander at yawn. (Prob. freq. of O.E. gdman, to yawn.] 
(slang), to take a look at. (O.E. ganra, gandra; gantlet. Same as gauntlet (1 and 2). 

Du. and L.G. gander.) gantline, gani'lin, (naut.) n. a rope used in a single* 

gane, gan, pa.p. of gae. block hoist. (Variation of girt or girth and line.] 

Ganesa, gm-a’sha, n. the clephant*headed Hindu gantlope, gant'lop. See gauntlet (2). 
god of foresight. gantry, gn/t'iri, n. a stand for barrels; a platform 

gang, gang, n. a band of roughs or criminals: a or bridge for a travelling-crane, railway signals, 
number of persons or animals (esp. elk) associat* etc.—Also (in first sense) gauntry {gon'tri), 
ing together: a number of labourers working gaun'tree.—gantry crane, a crane in bridge form 
together: a set of boys who habitually play with vertical members running on parallel tracks, 
together: a set of tools, etc., used together.— (Perh. O.Fr. gantier —L. canterius, a trellis—Gr. 
v.t. and v.t. to associate in a gang or gangs.— kanthelios, a pack-ass.] 

v.t. to adjust in co-ordination.—ns. ganger Ganymede, gan'i-med, n. a cupbearer, potboy, 
igang'ir)', gang'ing; gang'stcr, a member of a from Ganymedes, the beautiful youth who 
gang of roughs or criminals; gang'stcrism.— succeeded Hebe as cupbearer to Zeus: a cata- 
gang mill, a sawmill with gang saws; gang saw, mite (arch.). 
a saw fitted in a frame with others; gangs'man, gaol, etc. See jail, etc. 

the foreman of a gang; gang punch (coui/u/rei-s), gap, gap, n. an opening or breach: a clef): a 

to punch (the same information) in a number of passage: a notch or pass in a mountain-ridge: a 
cards, or (a number of cards) with the same breach of continuity.— v.t. to notch: to make a 
information; gang up on, to make a concerted gap in.— adjs. gapp'y, full of gaps; gap'-toothed, 
attack on; gang up with, to Join in the (doubtful with teeth set wide apart. (O.N. gap.] 
activities) of. (O.E. gang (Dun. gang, Ger. gape, gap, v.i. to open the mouth wide: to yawn: 
gang)—gangan, to go.] to stare with open mouth: to be wide open: to 

gang, gang, v.i. and V./. (Scot.) to go:—^pr.p. gang'* bawl (Shak.). — n. act of gaping: the extent to 
ing (rare); pa.p. and pa.t. not in use.— n.{Scot.) which the mouth can be opened: the angle of 
the range of pasture allowed to cattle.— ns. the mouth: a wide opening, parting, fissure, 
gang'er, a walker {Scot.): a fast horse {dial.)', chasm, or failure to meet: in a fish-hook, the 
gang'rel (Scot.), vagrant: a child beginning to width between the point and the shank: (in p/.) 
walk.—Also adj. —gang'board {naut.), a gang* a yawning fit: (in pi.) a disease of poultry of 
way, plank, or platform for walking on; gang'* which gaping is a symptom, caused by a thread- 
bye (Scot.), the go-by: Gang Days (obs. Scot.), worm, Syngamus, or gape'worm, in the windpipe 
Rogation Days; gang'plank, a long, narrow, and bronchial tubes.—n. gip'er, one who gapes: 
portable platform providing access to and from a mollusc (Mya) with shell gaping at each end: a 
a ship.— adj. gang'-there-out {arch. Scot.), sea-perch (Serranus): an easy catch (cricket). — 
vagrant.—gang'way (O.E. gangweg), a passage n. and adj. gip'ing.— adv. gip'iagly.—gape'seed 
into, out of, or through any place, esp. a ship: (dial.), an imaginary commodity that the gaping 
a way between rows of seats, esp. the cross* starer is supposed to be seeking or sowing: 
passage about halfway down the House of hence, the act of staring open-mouthed, or the 
Commons (ministers and ex-ministers with their object stared at. (O.N. gapa, to open the mouth; 
immediate followers sitting above the gangway). Ger. gaffen, to stare.] 

—/Micr/make way: make room to pass. (O.E. gapd, gd-pd', n. riverside forest periodically 
gangan, to go.] flooded. (Port. (f)gapd—-Tupi Igapd, ygapd.} 

gangling, gang'gling, adj. loosely-built, lanky.— gar. See garfish.' - 

Also gang);^ gang'gii. [Oris. Scot, and Eng. gar, gdr, (chiefly 5(ror.) v.r. to cause, to compel:— 
dialect: O.Fr. gangan, to go.y pa.r. and pa.p. garred,gart (£car.).—Alsof&wns.) 

ganglion, gattg'gU^in, n. a tumour in a tendon garre. (Norse ger{v)a, to make; cf. yan.j 

sheath: a nerve-centre:—p/. gang'lia, gang'* garage, gar'dzh, gi-rilzh', gar'ij, n. a building 

liong.— adjs. gang'liar, ganglionic {~on’ik), per* where motor-vehicles are housed or tended.— 
taining to a gan^pn; gang'Ufte,-d, provided r.r. to put into or keen jin a garage. [Fr .;—garett 
witit ganglion orgdofilia; ganglifornr. (Gr.) ‘ ; to secure;. cfl ware (3).) 

Neutral vowels ih'unaccented syllables: r/'a-atanf; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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gandcrite 

ganun muala, gar'^m mus-ata, a spice mixtuic de I'eau for gore I'eau, beware of the water; 
used in making cuny. Sterne has garde d'eau (Sent. Jpumey), for Purls.] 

Gamnond, gar^e-nund, n. a form of type-faCe gare,gdr,(Scot.)<»(/.greedy,miserly. [O.N.gerr; 
like that designed by Claude Garamoadia. 1S61). cf. yare.] 

Garand rifle, gar'end or ge-raad' rVfl, a semi- gaiefowl, g&r'fowl, n. the great auk. [O.N. 
autonutic, gas-opemted, clip-fed, .30 calibre, gelrfugl.} 

U.S. army rifle; also called Ml. (After U.S. garfish, gdr'fish, n. a pike-like fish (Belone) with 
inventor J. C. Garand, b. 1888.] long slender beaked head: the bony pike, an 

garb, gdrb, n. external appearance (obs.): fashion American ganoid river-fish (Lepidosteus): an 
of dress: dress: semblance, appearance (/g.)— Australian half-beak.—Also gar, gar'pike. [O.E. 
v.t. to clothe, array. [It. garbo, grace; of Gmc. gdr, spear.] 

origin; cf. gear.] garganey, gSr'ge-ni, n. a bird akin to the teal, the 

garb, garbe, garb, (her.) n. a sheaf. [O.Fr. garbe; summer teal. [It. garganello.) 
of Gmc. origin.] Gargantuan, gar-gan'tu-en, ad], like or worthy of 

garbage, gdr'by, n. refuse, as animal offal: any Rabelais’s hero Gargantua, a giant of vast 
worthless matter: household food and other appetite: enormous, prodigious (without c<tp.). 

reftise_gar'-bageman (U.S.), a dustman; gar- — ns. Gargan'tnism; Gargan'tuist. 

bags can (U.S.), a bin for food-waste, etc. [Of gargariBm,gdr'ga-rizm,(o6r.)R.agargIe.—v./.and 
doubtful origin.} v.i. gar'garise, -ize. 

garUe, gSr'bl, v.t. to cleanse, sift (arch.): to select garget, gOr'gii, ri. inflammation of the throat or 
what may serve one’s own purpose from, esp. in udder in cows, swine, etc.: pokeweed (U.S.). 
a bad sense (arch.): to misrepresent or falsify by gargle, gSr'gl, v.t. and v.i. to wash (the throat) 
suppression and selection: to mangle, mutilate, preventing the liquid from going down by 
— ns. gar’Uer; gar'Uing. [It. garbellare —Ar. expelling air against it.— n. a liquid for washing 
gUrbdl, a sieve, perh.—L.L. crtbelhun, dim. of the throat. [O.Fr. gargouiUer — gargomlle, the 
crSbrwn, a sieve.] throat.] 

garboard, gar'bdrd, -bdrd, it. first range of planks gargoyle, gar’goil, n. a projecting spout, usually 
or plates laid on a ship’s bottom next to the grotesquely carved, from a roof-gutter.—^Also 
ken.—Also garboard strike. [Du. gaarboord.) gur'goyle. [O.Fr. gargouiUe —L.L. gurguMd, 
garboil, gar’boll, (Shak.) n. disorder, uproar throat.] 

(O.Fr. gorbou/I—It. garbuglio, conn, with L. garial. See gavial. 

buUire, to boil.] garibaldi, gar-i-bol'di, -bal'di, n. a woman’s loose 

Garcbda, gar-sin'is, n. a tropical genus of Gutti- blouse, an imitation of the red shirts worn by 
ferae, trees yielding gamboge, kokum butter, followers of the Italian patriot Garibatdi (1807- 
and mangosteen. [After the French bounist 1882).—Garibaldi biscuit, a biscuit with a layer 
Laurent Garcin.) of currants, 

gargon, gSr-^, n. boy: male servant, esp. a garisb,gar'ub,n<(/.showy; gaudy: glaring.— adv. 
waiter in a restaurant. [Fr.] gar'ishly.— n. gar'ishness. [Formerly also 

gardant (her.). Same as guardant (see under gaurish, gawrlsh, perh.—obs. guare, to stare, 
guard). perh. a freq. of obs. gaw, to stare; cf. O.N. ga, 

garden, gSr’dn, n. a piece of ground on which to heed.] 
flowers, etc., are cultivated: a pleasant spot: a garish. Seeguarish. 
fertile region: (in pt.) used in street-names.— garjan. Same as gurjun. 

adJ. of, used in, grown in, a garden or gardens.— garland, gdr'land, n. a crown (obs.): a wreath of 
v.i. to cultivate or work in a garden.— ns. flowers or leaves: a book of selections in prose 
gar'dener, one who gardens, or is skilled in or poetry: omameat, glory (Spens.; Shak.). — 
gardening: one employed to tend a garden; v.t. to deck with a garland.— n. garianuge 
gar'dening, the laying out and cultivation of (Venn.), a decoration of garlands.— adj. gar'- 
gardens.—garden city, suburb, village, a model landless.— n. gaz'landiy, garlands collectively, 
town, suburb, village, laid out with broad roads, [O.Fr. garlande.] 

trees, and much garden ground between the garlic, gdr'lik, n. a bulbous' liliaceous plant 
houses; gardmer’a garters, variegated garden (yt//ium sar/vum) having a pungent taste and very 
ribbon-grass; gar'dM-glass, a bell-glass for strong smell: extended to others of the genus, as 
covering plants; gar'den-taouse. a summer- wild garlic (ramsons).—ady. gar'Iicky, like garlic, 
house (Shak.): a house in a garden: a house —garlic mustard, a Ull cruciferous hedge plant 
kept for sensual indulgence (obs.); garden party, (^/symb/um aff/ar/o) with garlicky smell. [O.E. 
a social gathering held in the garden of a house; gdrliac — gdr, a spear, leac, a leek.] 

garden patch; garden path; garden stuff, garden garment, gdr'nant, n. any article of clothing.—v.t. 
produce for the table.—banging garden, a to clothe as with a garment.— ad]s. gar'mented; 
garden formed in terraces rising one above an- gar'nwntless.— n. gar'menture, clothing. [O.Fr. 
other; lead one up the garden (path), to draw one garidment — garnir, to furnish.] 
on insensibly, to mislead one; market garden, a gamer, gdr'nar, n. a granary: a store of anything, 
garden in which vegetables, fruits, etc., are —v.t. to store.—v.i. (renn.) to accumulate, 
raised for sale; market gardener; ^iosophers (O.Fr. gernier (Fr. greater) —L. grdndrium (usu. 
o( the garden, followers of Epicurus, who taught in pi.), a granary.] 

in a garden. [O.Fr. gardin (Fr. Jardtn); from garnet, gdr'nit, n. a mineral, in some varieties a 
Gmc.; cf. yard (2), gulh.] precious stone, generally red, crystallising in 

Gardmiia, gdr^e'ni-a, n. a genus of the madder dodecahedra and icositetrahedra, an o^o- 
family. Old World tropical and sub-uopical silicate of a bivalent and a tervalent metal.— adf. 
trees and shrubs, with beautiful and fragrant gametif'erous.—gar'net-paper, abrasive piqwr 
flowers. (Named from the American botanist similar to riass-paper; gw'net-rock, a rode 
Dr Alex. Carden (c. 1730-91).] composed of garnet with hornblende and mag- 

gardaeuba, gdrd'rt^, (hist.) n. a wardrobe or its netite. [O.Fr. grenat —L.L. grdndtum, pome- 
GontMts: an armoury: a private room: a granate; or L.L. grdnum, grain, cochineal, red 
privy. [Fr.; cf. wardrobe.] dye.] 

gardyloo, gdr'di-tdd, inter], the old warning cry in garnet, gdr'nit, n. a hoisting tackle. (Origin 
Edinburg before throwing slops out of the obscure.] 

window into the street.—n. the slops so thrown, garnet, gdr’nit, n. a T-shaped hinge. [Possibly 
or the act of throwing. [Recorded in this form O.Fr. carne —^L. cards, -Inis, hinge.] 
by Smollett: supposed to be would-be Fr. gore gamierite, gdr'ni-ardt, n. a green hydrated nkkel 

JSle,/dr; ml, Mr (tor); mine; mdte,/Sr; rndte; mSSn,fdbt: dhen (thoO 
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nuksneiiiim lilinte. {Jules Gamier, who dis¬ 
covered it hi New QU^onie.] 
gendsh, gUr’alsk, v,t. to adorn: to ftnnish: to 
add herbs, etc., to a dish for flavour or decora¬ 
tion: to garnishee.—e. a gift of money, esp. that 
formerly paid to fellow-prisoners on entering 
prison or sometimes by workmen on starting a 
new job: something placed round a principal 
dish at table, whether for embellishment or relish: 
decoration, embellishment.—etff- gaiai (gdr-n#), 
garnished.—n. gar'nisliae, a person warned not 
to pay money owed to another, because the 
latter is indebted to the gamisher who gives the 
warning.—v.r. to attach in this way: to serve 
with a garnishment.—as. gamishee'ment: gar'- 
nisher, one who umuhes; gar'nishing; gar'- 
uislunMt, that which garnishes or embellimes: 
ornament: a gamisheement; gar'niahry, adorn¬ 
ment; gar'niture, that which garnishes or em¬ 
bellishes: trimming: apparel: ornamentation, 
esp. set of ornaments, e.g. vases: set of armour. 
[O.Fr. gamlss~, stem of garair, to furnish (old 
form wern/r), from a Cmc. root seen in O.E. 
waralan, Ger. waraeai cf. warn.} 
garotte. See garrotte, 
garpike. See garfidi. 
garran. Same as garron. 

garret, gar’it, a. a turret or watch-tower (ohr.): a 
room just under the roof of a house.— aiO. 
garr'eM, provided with imrrets: lodged in a 
garret.— ns. garreteer' (arch.), one who lives in a 
garret, esp. a poor author.—garr'et-maater, a 
cabinet-maker, locksmith, etc., working on his 
own account for the dealers. [O.Fr. gartte, a 
place of safety, guarir, warir, to preserve (Fr. 
guirir), from the Gmc. root seen in ware.] 
garrison, gar'I-sa, a. a supply of soldiers for 
guarding a fortress: a fortified place.— v.t. to 
furnish with troops: to defend by fortresses 
manned with troops.—garrison town, a town in 
which a garrison is stationed. [O.Fr. garison — 
garir, guerir, to fbrnish; *Gmc.; see foregoing 
article.} 

garron, garran, gar'en, a. a small horse. [Ir. 
gearran.J 

garrot, gar'at, a. a name for various docks. [Fr.] 
garrot, gar'at, (surg.) a. a tourniquet. [Fr.] 
garrotte, garotte, (U.S. garrote), gS-rot', ge-rot', a. 
a Spanish mode of putting criminals to death; 
apparatus for the purpose—originally a string 
round the throat tightened by twisting a stick, 
later a brass collar tightened by a screw, whose 
point enters the spinal marrow.— v.t. to execute 
by the garrotte; suddenly to render insensible 
by semi-strangulation in order to rob:— pr.p. 
garrott'ing, garott'ing; pa.t. andpa.p. garrott'ed, 
garott'ed.— ns. gar(r)ott'er; gar(r)ott'ing. [Sp. 
garotte; cf. Fr. garrot, a stick.] 
garrulous, gar’db-bs, -a-, -0-, a4}. talkative: 
loquacious.— n. gaimlity (-^'/i-rf, or -fi'), 
loquacity.— adv. garr'nlonaly.—n. garr'ulouaneas. 
[L. gamdus — garrire, to chatter.] 
garter, gar'tsr, n. a band used to support a 
stocking: (the badge of) the highest oraer of 
knighthood in Great Britain.— v.t. to pot a 
garter on: to support, bind, decorate, or sur¬ 
round with a garter.—gar'ter-snake', in N. 
America, any snake of the genus Eutaenia, non- 
venomous, longitudinally striped: in S. Africa 
applied to two venomous snakes, with black and 
rra rings (see Elapa); gar'tar-atitch', a pUin 
stitch in knitting: ribbed knitting made by 
using plain stitches only.—Garter Kmg-of-Anns, 
the chief herald of the Order of the Garter. 
[O.Fr. gartier (Fr. jforrelWre)—O.Fr. (Fr- 

Jarret), ham of the leg, prob. Celt, as Bret, gar, 
shank of the leg.] 

garth, gdrth, n. an enclosure or yard: a garden: 
a weir in a river for catching fish. [O.N. garthr, 
a court; cf. yard, garden.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el’a-ment 


gamda, gur’es-da, n. a Hindu demigod, part man, 
part bird. [Sans.] 

garvie, gOr'vl, {Scot.) a. a sprat.—^Also gar'veck. 
[Gael, garbhag is perh. from Scots.] 
gas, gas, n. a subsunce in a condhion in which it 
has no definite boundaries or fixed volume, but 
will fill any space: often restricted to such a 
substance above its critical temperature: a sub¬ 
stance or mixture which is in this state in ordi¬ 
nary terrestrial conditions: esp. coaHpu, or 
other i^s for lighting or heating, or one used toe 
attack in warfare: gaslight: lauding m (see 
lauidiing): empty, boastful, frothy, nrrulous, or 
pert talk {coil.): short for gasoline (petnd) 
lU.S.):—pl. gas'es,—v.r. to supply, attadc, 
poison, light, inflate, or treat with gas: to impose 
on by talking gas {U.S.). — v.i, to emit gas: to 
talk gas:— pr.p. gass'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. gassed. 
— ns. gasalier', gaselier', a banging frame with 
branches for gas-jets (formed on false analogy 
after chandelier); gui'ity.— atfl. gaseous (gdr', 
gits’, gas', gaz’t-as), in a state oS gas: of gas.— 
ns. gas'eousness; gasificfi'tioo, conversion into 
gas.—v.r. gas'ify, to convert into gas.— ns. 
gas'ogene (see gazogene); gas'oionS, -oline (-o- 
lin)j a low-boiling petroleum distilkte: the 
ordinary name for petrol (U.S.); gaaom'eto’, a 
storajK tank for gas.—cuOr. gaaomet'ric, ^1, 
pertaining to the measurement of gas.— as. 
gasom'etry; gass'ing, poisoning by gas: idle 
talking.— adJ. gass'y, full of gas: abounding in 
or emitting gas: gaseous: given to vain and 
boastful talk (s/ang).—gas'-bag, a bag for bohUng 
gas, esp. in a balloon or airship: a talkative 
person; gaa'-bott'le, a steel cylinder for holding 
compressed gas; gas'-bracket, a gas pipe pro¬ 
jecting from the wall of a room for lighting 
purposes: gas'-buoy, a floating buoy carrying a 
supply of gas to light a lamp fixed on it; gas'- 
burn'er, the perforated part of a gas-fitting where 
the gas issues and is burned; gaa'-car'bm,ahard 
dense carbon deposited in coal-gas retorts; 
gas chamber, oven, an enclosed place designed 
for killing by means of gas; gas chromatography, 
a widely usro form of raromatography in whira 
a gas is passed down the column which contains 
the mixture to be separated and a solvent; gas'- 
coal', any coal suitable for making gas: cannel 
coal; gas'-coke', coke made in gas retorts; 
gas'-condens'er, an apparatus for freeing coal- 
gas from tar; gas'-cook'er, a gas cooking-stove; 
gas'-en'gine, an engine worked by the explosion 
of gas; gas'-escape', a leakage of gas; gaa'c 
field, a region in which natural gas occurs.— 
adJ. gas'-fillcd, filled with gas.—gas'-liie, a 
heating-stove in which gas is burned.— mH. gaa'- 
flred', fuelled, or heat^, by gases.—gas'-mter, 
one who fits up the pipes etc. for gas appliances. 
— n.pl. gas'-fittings, gas pipes, etc., for lighting 
and heating by gas.—gas'-fur'imce, a tamnca 
of which the ftiel is gas; gaa'-gkAe. a glass 
used to enclose and shade a gasliitht: gas'- 
heat'er, any heating apparatus in which gas is 
used; gas'-Ml'met, a gas-mask in the form a 
helmet completely covering the head; gaa'- 
holder, a lar^ vessel for storing gas: a gaso¬ 
meter ; gaa'-jar, a jar for collecting and holding a 
gas in chemical experiments; gaa'-jet, a jet of 
gas: a gas-flame; a burner; gas'-lamp, a lamp 
that burns gas; gaa'ligld, 'U^t produced by 
combustion of gas: a gas jet, burner, or lamp.— 
adf. of, concerned with, for use by, gaslight.— 
gas'-lime, lime that has been used in purifying 
gas; gas'-liquor, a solution of ammonia and 
ammonium salts got in ms-making.— adS. gas'- 
lit, lighted by gas.—gas-main, a principle gas- 
pipe from the gas-works; gas'man, a man 
employed in gas-making or in the reading of 
meters; gas'-man'tle, a gau» covering, chemi¬ 
cally prepared, enclosing a gas-jet, and burning 
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incandescent when heated; gas'-mask, a 
respiratory device (covering nose, mouth, and 
eyes) as a protection against poisonous gases; 
ga8'>m£'ter, an instrument for measuring gas 
consumed: gaa'*nto'tor. a gas-engine; gas'- 
pipe, a pipe for conveying gas; gas'-plant, 
dittany (see burning-bush); gas'-po'ker, a gas- 
jet that can be inserted among fuel to kindle a 
fire; gas'-retort, a closed heated chamber in 
which gas is made; gas'-ring, a hollow ring with 
perforations serving as gas-jets; gas'-shell', a 
shell that gives off a poisonous gas or vapour on 
bursting; gas'-atove. an apparatus in which coal- 
gas is used for heating or cooking; gas'-tank, a 
reservoir for coal-gas; gas'-tap; gas'-tar, coal- 
tar.— a4i- gas'-tight, impervious to gas.—gas'- 
trap, a trap in a drain to prevent escape of foul 
gas; gas'-turbine, a machine consisting of a 
combustion chamber, to which air is supplied by 
a compressor and in which the air is heated 
at constant pressure, and a turbine driven by the 
hot expanding gases; gas'-water, water through 
which coal-gas has been passed in scrubbing: 
gas-, or ammoniacal, liquor; gas'-well, a boring 
from which natural gas issues; gas'-works, a 
factory where gas is made.—gas and gaiters, 
nonsense; gas-discharge tube, any tube in which 
an electric discharge takes place through a gas; 
natural gas (see natural); step on the gas (i.e. 
gasoline), to press the accelerator pedal of a 
motor-car: to speed up. [A word invented by 
). B. van Helmont (1577-1644); suggested by 
Gr. chaos.} 

Gascon, gas’k»n, n. a native of Gascony: a boas¬ 
ter.— adj. of Gascony.— n. Gasconade', boasting 
talk.—y./. to boast extravagantly.—ns. Gascon- 
ad'er; Gas'eonism, boastfulness. [Fr.] 
gash, gash, v.t. to cut deeply into.—it. a deep, 
open cut. (Formerly garse—O.Fr. garser, to 
scarify—L.L. garsa, scarification, possibly—Gr. 
ckarassein, to scratch.] 

gash, gash, (Scot.) adj. talkative.—v.i. to tattle, 
gash, gash, (chiefly Scot.) adj. ghastly, hideous.— 
Also gash'ful, gadi'ly.— n, gash'liness.— adv. 
gaahly. [Perh. ghastful, ghastly.] 
gash, gash, (naut. slang) adj. spare, extra, 
gasket, gas’kit, n. a canvas band used to bhtd the 
sails to the yards when Airled (naut.): a strip of 
tow, etc., for packing a piston, etc.: a layer of 
packing material, esp. a flat sheet of asbestos 
compound, sometimes, between thin copper 
sheets, used for making gas-tight joints between 
engine cylinders and heads, etc.—Also gas'kin. 
[Cf. Fr. garcette. It. gaschetta', ety. dub.] 
gaskins, gas’kim, (Shak.) n. Same as galligaskins, 
gasolene, gasoline. See under gas. 
gasp, gasp, v.i. to gape for breath: to catchr the 
breath: to desire eagerly.— v.t. to breathe: to 
utter with gasps.— n. the act of gasping.— ns. 
gasp'er, one who gasps: a cheap cigarette 
(slang)', gasp'iness.—n. and adj. gasp'ing.— adv. 
gasp'ingly.— adj. gasp'y.—the last gasp, the 
point of death. [O.N. geispa, to yawn; cf. geip, 
idle talk.] 

gaspereau, gas’pa-rd, (Canada) n. the alewife (fish). 

[Fr. gasparot, a kind of herring.] 
gast, gdst, v.t. (Shak.) to make aghast, to frighten 
or terrify.— aiy. gastfull (Spens. ; see ghastful). — 

H. gast'nessfe), (obs.', Shak.) dread. [O.E. 
gSstan', cf. aghast.] 

gastero-, gastro-, gastr-, in composition, belly.— 
n.pl. Gasteromycetes (gas't»r-6-mi-se'tez', Gr. 
myketis, pi. of mykis, mushroom), an order of 
fungi—Basidiomycetes with fructification closed 
till the spores ripen—puffballs, stinkhorns, 
etc.— n. gas'teropod, gaa'tropod (Gr. pous, podos, 
foot), any member of the Gast(e)rop'oda, a class 
of asymmetrical molluscs in which the foot is 
broad and flat, the mantle undivided, the shell in 
one piece, usually conical—limpets, whelks. 
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snails, slugs, etc.— adj. gast(c)rop'odouB.— ns. 
gastraea (gas-tri'a), Haeckel’s hypothetical 
ancestor of the Metazoa, like a gastrula; gaat- 
raeum (gas~tre'im), the under surface of the body, 
esp. in birds; gastralgia(g<u-rra/'y/-a; Gt. algos, 
pain), pain in the stomach.— adl. gastrargic.— n. 
gastrectomy (gas-trek'to-ml: Gr. ek, out, tomf, 
cutting), surgical removal of the stomach, or 
part of it.— a<V. gas'tric, belonging to the 
stomach.— ns. gastri'tis, inflammation of the 
stomach; gastrocnemius (gas-trok-ne'ml-os: Gr. 
kneine, leg), the muscle that bulaes the calf of the 
leg:— pi. -mil.—adi* gastroenter'ic, gastrointestin¬ 
al.— ns. gastroenteri'tis, inflammation of the 
lining of the stomach and intestines; gastro- 
enterol'ogist; gastroenterol'ogy (med.), the 
study of the stomach and intestines.— adj. 
gastrointest'inal (or -wi'), of, relating to, con¬ 
sisting of, the stomach and intestines.— n. 
gastrol'oger.— adj. gastrolog'ical.— tts. gastrol'- 
ogy, cookery, good eating; gastromancy (gas'tr6~ 
man-si: Gr. manteia, sooth-saying), divination 
by sounds from the belly, i.e. ventriloquism: 
divination by large-bellied glasses; gastronome 
(ga.s'tr^-nom: Gr. nomos, law), gastronomer 
(-tron';>-mir), an epicure.— adis. gastronomic 
(•nom'ik), -al.— ns. gastron'omist; gastron'omy, 
the art or science of good eating: gas'trosoph (G r. 
sophos, wise), one skilled in matters of eatina; 
gastros'opher; gastros'ophy; gastros'tomy (Gr. 
stoma, mouth), the making of an opening to 
introduce food into the stomach; gastrot'omy 
(Gr. tome, a cut), the operation of cutting open 
the stomach or abdomen; gastrula (gas'trdd-b), 
an embryo at the stage in which it forms a two- 
layered cup by the invagination of its wail; 
gastrul&'tion, formation of a gastrula.—gastric 
fever, typhoid; gastric juice, the acid liouid 
secreted by the stomach for digestion. (Gr. 
gastir, belly.] 

gat, gat, (slang) n. a gun, revolver, [galling.] 
gat, gat (B.) pa.t. of get. 

gat, gat. If. an opening between sandbanks; a 
strait. [Perh. O.N.] 

gate, gal, n. a passage into a city, enclosure, or any 
large building: a narrow opening or defile: a 
frame for closing an entrance: an entrance, 
passage, or channel; the people who pay to see a 
game: the total amount of money paid for 
entrance—(also gate'-money): electronic circuit 
which passes impressed sii^als when permitted 
by another independent source of similar signals: 
the location of a film in a projector, printer or 
camera when it is being acted on or scanned: an 
H-shaped series of slots for controlling the 
movement of a gear-lever in a gear-box.— v.t. 
to supply with a gate: to punish (students or 
school-children) by imposing a curfew on or by 
confining to school precincts for a time.— 
adis. g&t'ed, having a gate nr gates (often in 
composition, as hun'dr^-gated): punished by 
gating; gate'less.—n. git'ing.— v.i. gate'-crash, 
to enter without paying or invitation; also fig .— 
gate'-crasher; gate'-fine, the fine imposed upon 
the gated for disobedience; gate'-house (archil.), 
a building over nr at a gate; gate'-keeper, gate'- 
man, one who watches over the opening and 
shutting of a gate.— adj. gate'-Iegged, of a table, 
having a hinged and framed leg that can swing 
in to let down a leaf.—gate'-poat, a post from 
which a gate is hung or against which it shuts: 
gate'-tower, a tower beside or over a gate; gate'- 
vein, the great abdominal vein; gate'way, the 
way through a gate; a structure at a gate; 
any entrance.—break gates, at Oxford and 
Cambridge, to enter college after the prescribed 
hour; gate of justice, a gate as of a city, temple, 
etc., where a sovereign or judge sat to dispense 
justice: ivory gate, gate of horn (or in Spenser 
silver), in Greek legend and poetical imagery, the 
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gates through which false and true dreams 
respectively come; staond in the gate ( 0 .). to 
occupy a TOsition of defence. (O.E. gear, a way; 
Do. gat, O.N. gat.] 

gate, gdr, (Seor. and north, dial.) n. a way, path, 
street (often in street-names, as Cowgate, 
KIrkgate): manner of doing. See also gait. 
(O.N. gata; Dan. gade, Ger. gasse.] 
gate, gdr, iSpens.) n. a Northern form of goat, 
gftteau, gat-d, n. a fancy cake.—veal gftteau, 
minced veal made up like a pudding, and boiled 
in a shape or mould. [Fr.] 
gather, gadh'ar, v.t. to collect: to assemble: to 
amass: to cull: to pick up; to draw together: 
in sewing, to draw into puckers by passing a 
thread through: to learn by inference: to have 
increase in (e.g. speed).— v.l. to assemble or 
muster: to increase: to suppurate: to make 
way (naut.): to arrange signatures of a book in 
correct sequence for binding.—n. a plait or fold 
in cloth, made by drawing threads through: (pi.) 
that part of the dress which is gathered or drawn 
in—nv. gath'erer, one who collects, amasses, 
assembles, or culls: a workman who collects 
molten glass on the end of a rod preparatory to 
blowing; gathering, the action of one who 
gathers; a crowd or assembly: a narrowing; a 
number of leaves of paper folded one within 
another; the assembling of the sheets of a hook: 
a suppurating swelling.—gath'ering-coal, -peat, a 
coal, peat, put into a fire, to keep it alive till 
morning; gath'ering-cry, a summons to assemble 
for war; gath'ering-groiind, catchment area.— 
gather breath, to recover wind; gather ground, to 
gain ground; gather oneaelf together, to collect 
all one’s powers, like one about to leap; gather 
to a head, to ripen: to come into a state of 
preparation for action or effect; gather way, to 
get headway by sail or steam so as to answer the 
helm. (O.E. gaderian. gsederian\ (t6)grdere, 
together: geador, together, gxd, fellowship.) 
gatling-gun, gat'ling-gun, n. a machine-gun in¬ 
vented by R. J. Gatling about 1861. 
gau, gow, n. a district.— n. gauleiter {gow'li-t»r) 
chief official of a district under the Nazi regime: 
an overbearing wielder of petty authority. (Ger. 
gau, district, leiter. leader.] 
gauche, gosh, adj. clumsy: tactless.— n. gaucherie 
{gdsh'»-ri, -rd’), clumsiness: social awkwardness. 
(Fr., left.] 

gaucho. gow'chd, n. a cowboy of the pampas, 
usually of mix^ Spanish and Indian descent. 
(Sp.J 

gaucie, gaucy, ^wey, gawsy, gd'sl, iScot.) adi- 
portly, jolly. (Origin unknown.] 
gaud. god. n. a large ornamental bead on a 
rosary (o 6 s.): a prank (ohs.): an ornament: a 
piece of finery: showy ceremony: festivity (o 6 .r.). 
— v.l. (ofet.) make merry.—v.f. to adorn with 
gauds (ohs.)-. to paint, as the cheeks iShak.). — 
ns. gaudeh'mua (in Scotland gow-di-d'mdbs\ L., 
let us be glad; opening word of a students* song), 
a rejoicing, students merrymaking; gaud'ery, 
finery.— adv, gaud'ily.— ns. gaud'iness; gaud'y, 
an English college, nr other, festival.—a<$. 
showy: gay: vulgarly bright.—gaud'y-day, 
gaud'y-night. (In part app.—O.Fr. gaudir —L. 
gaudire, to be glad, gaudium, joy; in part 
directly from L.] 

gaudeamus igitur, g5-dl-&m'»s /^ow-de- 

am'dds ig'i-tdbr, (L.) let us therefore rejoice, 
gaudium . certaminiB, gd'di-am sur-tam’in-ts, 
gow'di-diim ker-tdm'In-is, (L.) joy of combat, 
gaudy-green, gd'di-grdn. (ohs.) n. and adJ. yellow¬ 
ish green. (O.Fr. gaude, weld, dyer’s-rocket.) 
gauge (also gage), gaj, n. a measuring apparatus: 
a standard of measure: a means of limitation or 
adjustment to a standard; a measurement, as 
the diameter of a wire, calibre of a tube, width of 
a row of slates: distance between a pair of 


wheels or rails: a means of estimate: relative 
position of a ship*(in this sense usu. gage: see 
lee, weedier).—v.f, to measure: to estimate: to 
adjust to a standard.— v.l, to measure the con¬ 
tents of casks.— adj. gauge'able, capable of being 
gauged.— ns. gaug'er, one who gauges: an excise 
man; gaug'ing, the measuring of casks holding 
excisable liquors.—gauge'-glass, a tube to show 
height of water; gaug'ing-rod, an instrument for 
measuring the contents of casks.—broad'-, 
narr'ow-gauge, in railroad construction greater 
or less than standard gauge, in Britain 36) 
inches (I'433 metres). [O.Fr. gauge (Fr. 
iaugc).] 

Gaul, go/, n. a name of ancient France: an in¬ 
habitant of Gaul.— adi. Gaul'ish.— n. the Celtic 
(Brythonic) language of the Cauls. (Fr. Caule — 
L. Gallia, Gallus’, perh. conn, with O.E. wealh, 
foreign.] 

Gaullist, gdl’ist, n. a follower of the French soldier 
and statesman General Charles A. J. M. de 
Gaulle (President of the Fifth Republic 1958-69). 
— n. GauH'ism, principles and policies of 
Gaullists. 

Gault, gbit, n. a series of beds of clav and marl 
between the Upper and the Lower Greensand; 
gault. brick earth; a brick of gault city.— n. 
gault’er, one who digs gault. [Origin obscure.] 
Gaultheria, gdl-the’ri-u, n. a genus of evergreen 
aromatic plants of the heath family, including the 
American wintergreen and salal. (From the 
Swedish-Canadian botanist Hugues Caullhier.] 
gaum, gdm, v.t. to smear; to daub: to clog: to 
handle clumsily ( 065 .).—n. a smear: a daub; a 
shiny lustre as on new varnish: stickiness: a 
sticky mass.—ady. gaum'y, dauby. [Ety. dub. 
perh. variant of gum ( 2 ).) 

gaum, gom, (dial.) n. notice, heed, regard, atten¬ 
tion; understanding.—v.f. to pay attention 
to, to heed: to understand.— adj. gaum'less, 
clumsy: stupid, witless. [O.N. gaumr, heed, 
attention.] 

gaun, gon, Scots for going and go. 
gaunt. See gant. 

gaunt, gont, adj. thin; of a pinched appearance: 
grim.— adv. gaunt'ly.— n. gaunt'ness. (Origin 
obscure.] 

gauntlet. gSnt'lit, n. the iron glove of armour, 
formerly thrown down in challenge and taken 
up in acceptance; a long glove covering the 
wrist: an extension of a glove covering the 
wrist.— adj. gaunt'leted, wearing a gauntlet or 
gauntlets.—gaunt'let-guard, a guard of a sword 
or dagger, protecting the hand very thoroughly. 
—throw down, take up, the gauntlet, to give, to 
accept a challenge. [Fr. gantelet, dim. of gant, 
glove, of Gmc. origin; cf. Sw. vante, a mitten, 
glove, O.N. voffr, a glove, Dan. vante.] 
gauntlet, gbnt'lit, gantlope, gant'Idp, n. the military 
punishment of^having to run through a lane of 
soldiers who strike as one passes.—run the 
gauntlet, to undergo the punishment of the 
gauntlet: to be exposed to unpleasant remarks 
nr treatment. (Sw. gatlopp — gata, lane (cf. gate, 
( 2 )), lopp, course (cf. leap); confused with 
gauntlet (l).] 
gauntry. See gantry. 

gaup, gawp, gbp, (coll.) v.l. to gape in astonish¬ 
ment.— ns. gaup'uB, ga^'us, a silly person. 
(From obs. ga/p; cog. with yelp.] 
gaur, gowr, n. a species of ox inhabiting some of 
the mountain jungles of India. [Hindustani.] 
gauss, gows, n. C.G.S. unit of magnetic flux 
density (formerly used for other magnetic units). 
— adJ. Gauss'ian. of or due to Johann Karl Fried¬ 
rich Gauss (1777-1835), German mathematician 
and physicist. 

gauze, gbz, n. a thin, transparent fabric: material 
slight and open like gauze.—n. gauz'iness.— adl. 
gauz'y.—gauze'-tree, the lace-bark.— adj gauze'- 
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wiaMd, having gauzy wings. [Fr. gaze, dubi¬ 
ously referred to Coxa in Palestine.] 
gavage, g&-vSzh‘, n. feeding by stomach-tube: 
cramming of poultry. [Fr. gaver — g€tve, bird's 
crop.] 

gave, gdv, pa.t. of give, 
gavel, ga’vt, a dial, form of gable, 
gavel, gav’t, (JUst.) n. tribute or rent.—gav'elkind, 
a tenure long prevailing in Kent by which luds 
descended from the father to all sons (or, failing 
sons, to all daughters) in equal portions, and not 
by primogeniture; gav'elman, a tenant holding 
land in gavelkind. [O.E. gafol, tribute; conn, 
with giefan, to give.] 

gavel, gav'l, n. a mallet: a chairman’s hammer, 
gavelodc, gav‘a-l»k, n. a javelin: a crow-bar. 
(O.E. gnfeluc.\ 

gavial, g&'vi-al, garial, gharial, gur’i-»l, n. an 
Indian crocodile (Gavialis) with very long 
slender muzzle. [Hindi ghariySl, crocodile.] 
gavotte, gd~vot', n. a dance, somewhat like a 
county-dance, originally a dance of the Gavots, 
people of the French Upper Alps: the music for 
such a dance in common time, often occurring 
in suites. 

gawd, god, (Shak.) n. Same as gaud, 
gawk, gdk. It. an awkward or ungainly person, 
esp. from tallness, shyness, or simplicity: one 
who stares and gapes.—v.i. to stare and gape.— 
ns. gawk'ibood; gawk'iness.— adi- gawk'y, 

awkward: ungainly.—it. a tall awkward person: 
a gawk. [Ety. obscure: prob. not Fr. gauche, 
left.] 

gawp. See gaup. 
gawsy. Same as gaucie. 

gay, gd, adj. lively: bright: sportive, merry: 
dissipated: of loose life: showy; spotted (die).): 
homosexual (slang): considerable (Scot.; usu. 
gey, gi): often by hendiadys instead of an adv., 
as gey and easy, easy enough: unduly familiar 
(U.S.): — compar. gay'er; superl. gay'est.— adv. 
(5cor.; gey) rather, fairly, considerably.—n. 
gai'ety.— adv. gai'ly.— n. gay'ncss.— adj. gay'- 
some, gladsome.—gay deceiver, a libertine: a 
foam-padded brassiere (slang); gay science, a 
rendering of gai saber, the Proven^l name for 
the art of poetry. [O.Fr. gai —perh. O.H.G. 
wdA/, pretty.] 

seyel, gyal, gVal, n. an Indian domesticated ox, 
akin to the gaur, with curved horns. [Hindi 
gaydi] 

gay-yon, gVu, gd'd, n. a narrow flat-bottomed 
Anamese boat with outrigger and masts. [Ana- 
mese ghe hdu.] 

gaze, gdz, v.i. to look fixedly.—n. a fixed look: the 
object gazed at— (Spens.) gaze'ment.— adj. gaze'- 
ful (Spens.), looking intently.—n. gaz'er.— ddj. 
gaz'y, affording a wide prospect: given to 
guing.—gm'-hound, a hound that pursues by 
sight; gaz'ing-stock, one exposed to public view, 
generally unpleasantly.—at gaze,^n the attitude 
of gazing. [Prob. cog. with obs. gaw, to stare; 
cf. O.N. gd, to heed; Sw. dial, gasa, to stare.] 
gazriw, gs-se'bd, n. a belvedere. (Ety. dub.] 
gazelle, gozcl, ga~xel', n. a small antelope (Gazella 
Dorcas) of N. Africa and S.W. Asia, with large 
eyes, or kindred species. [Fr.,—Ar. ghazdl, a 
wik^goat.] 

gazette, gs-zet', n. a newspaper: (cap.) an official 
newspaper containing lists of government 
appointments, legal notices, despatches, etc.— 
V./. to publish or mention in a gazette:—pr.p. 
gaaett'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. gazett'ed.— n. 
gazetteer' (gaz-), a geographical dictionary: 
orig, a writer for a gazette, official journalist.— 
v.t. to describe in gazetteers.— adJ- gazetteer'ish. 
—gazetted officer, one of a higher grade who is 
listed in an official gazette.—appear, have one’s 
Bame in the Gazette, to be mentioned in one of 
the official newspapers, esp. of bankrupts. [Fr., 


—^It. gazzetta, a small coin; or from It. gazzetta, 
dim. of gazza, magpie.] 

gazogene, gaz‘a-Jen, gaaogene, gas', n. an appara¬ 
tus for making aerated waters. [Fr. gazogene — 
gas, gas, Gr. suff. -genis —root of gennaein, to 
generate.] 

gazon, gazoon, gs-zdon', n. a sod in fortification: 
used erroneously by Hogg for a compact body 
of men. [Fr., turf.] 

gudtjgl, v.r. and v.i. to congeal. [Fr. geler.] 
gealous, gealousy, Spenser’s spellings of jcaknis, 
jealousy. 

gean, gin, n. the European wild cherry. [O.Fr. 
gidgne.] 

geanticline, y^aff'r/-ilr/i'/i, n, an anticline on a ^at 
scale.— a^. geanticli'nid. [Gr. ge, earth, and 
anticline.] 

gear, ger, n. equipment: accoutrements: tackle: 
clothes: armour: harness: apparatus: a set of 
tools or a mechanism for some particular pur¬ 
pose: household stuff: possessions: stuff: 
matter: affair, business, doings (often con¬ 
temptuous): any moving part or system of parts 
for transmitting motion, e.g. levers, gear-wheels: 
connection by means of such parts: the actual 
gear ratio in use, or the gear-wheels involved in 
transmitting that ratio, in an automobile gear¬ 
box, e.g. first gear (low gear), fourth gear (high 
gear): working connection: working order: the 
diameter in inches of a wheel whose circum¬ 
ference equals the distance a bicycle would go 
for one turn of the pedals.—v.r. to harness: to 
put in gear, as machinery: to connect in gear; 
to make to work in accordance with require¬ 
ments of (a project or a larger organisation; fig. ; 
with to). —v.i. to be in gear.— adJ. (slang) un¬ 
usually good, or (later) very up to date.— adJ. 
geared.— n. gear'ing, harness: working imple¬ 
ments: means of transmission of motion, esp. a 
train of toothed wheels and pinions.— adJ. gear'- 
less.—gear'-box, the box containing the appara¬ 
tus for changing ^ar; gear'-case, a protective 
case for the gearing of a bicycle, etc.; gear'- 
lever, -shift, -stick, a device for selecting or 
engaging and disen|:aging gears; gear'-ratio, 
the ratio of the drivmg to the driven members 
of a gear mechanism; gear'-wheel, a wheel 
with teeth or cogs which impart or transmit 
motion by acting on a similar wheel or a chain. 
— adjs. high'-gear, low'-gear, geared to give 
a high or a low number of revolutions of the 
driven part relatively to the driving part—also 
ns. —gear down, up, to make the speed of the 
driven part lower, higher, than that of the driving 
part; multiplying gearing, a combination of 
cog-wheels for imparting motion from wheels 
of larger to wheels of smaller diameter, by 
which the rate of revolution is increased; 
straight gear, the name given when the planes of 
motion are parallel—opposed to bevelled gear 
(see bevel): three-speed gear, two-speed gear, 
variable gear, a contrivance for changing gear at 
will. See also synchromesh. [M.E. gere, prob. 
O.N. gervi; cf. O.E. gearwe, O.H.G. garawi; 
yare, gar (vb.).] 
geare, Spens. for gear, jeer, 
geason, gi'zn, (obs.) ad), rare (Spens.): out of the 
way: wonderful. [O.E. gdne, gesne, wanting, 
barren.] 

geat, Jet, n. the hole in a mould through which the 
metal is poured in casting, [jet.] 
gebur, gsh-boor', ys^bdSr', (hist.) n. a tenant-farmer. 
[O.E. gebOr.] 

geek, gek, (Scot.) n. a dupe: object of scorn: a 
derisive gesture: scorn.— v.t. to mock.— v.i. to 
scoff: to toss the head: to show disdain. [Prob. 
L.G. geek; Du. gek, Ger. geek.] 
gecko, gek'd, n. any lizard of the genus Gecko or 
the subclass Gemo'nCs, mostly thick-bodied, 
dull-coloured animals with adhesive toes and 
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vertebrae concave at both ends. [Malay gikoq; 
imit. of its cry.] 

ged, ged, {dial?) n. the pike or luce. [O.N. gedda.] 

gee, ^*#, M. the seventh letter of the alphabet (C, g). 
gee, ge, {dial.) n. a fit of perversity. 

gee, Je, v.i. of horses, to move to the right or to 
move on.— n. gee'-gee, a child’s word for a 
horse.— v.i. gee up, gee hup, to proceed faster, 
chiefly used as a command to horses. 
gee,y<f, (dial.) v.i. to go, to suit, to get on well, 
gee, Jg, n. a radio-navigation system in which 
three ground stations A (master), B and C 
(slave), give for AB and AC two sets of inter¬ 
secting hyperbolas which, charted, give an 
equipped aircraft its geographical position over 
a few hundred miles’ range from A. [Ground 
electronics engineering.] 

gee,Ji, {U.S.) interj. expressing surprise, sarcasm, 
enthusiasm, etc.: sometimes used only for 
emphasis—gee whiz, interj. expressing surprise, 
admiration, etc. [Perh. Jesus.] 
geebung, ji'buns, n. an Australian proteaceous 
tree (Persoonia) or its fruit. (Native name.] 
geese, pi. of goose. 

gee-string, Je'siring, n. a string or strip worn 
round the waist and between the legs.—Also 
G-string. [Origin obscure.] 

Geez, ge-ez'. ge'ez, Giz, gez, n. the ancient 
language of Ethiopia, a Semitic tongue closely 
related to Arabic. 

geezer, gez'sr, (slang) n. a queer elderly person: a 
man. [guiser.] 

gefuffle, g»-fuf'l. Form of carfuffle. 
gegenschein, gag»n-shin, n. a glow of zodiacal 
light seen opposite the sun. [Ger.] 

Gehenna, gi-hen',*, n. the valley of Hinnom, near 
Jerusalem, in which the Israelites sacrificed their 
children to Moloch, and to which, at a later 
time, the refuse of the city was conveyed to be 
slowly burned; hence hell (N.T.): a place of 
torment. [Heb. Ge-hinnom, valley of Hinnom.] 
Geiger (-MUIIer) counter, gi'gar (muVar) kown'Ur, 
an instrument for detecting radioactivity by 
means of the ionising effect of the charged 
particles and counting the particles mechanically. 
[Geiger and Muller, German physicists.] 
geisha, ga’sha, n. a Japanese girl trained to 
provide entertainment (as conversation, per¬ 
formance of dances, etc.) for men. (Jap.j 
geist, gist, n. spirit, any inspiring or dominating 
principle. [Ger.] 

geit. Same as get, a child, gyte (2). 
geitonogamy, gi-un-og'j-mi, n. pollination from 
another flower on the same plant.— adj. geito- 
nog'amous. [Gr. geiton, neighbour, gamos, 
marriage.] 

gel, Jel, n. a jelly-like apparently solid colloidal 
solution.— v.i. to form a gel:—pr.p. gell'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. gelled.—n. geli'tion (see separate 
article), [gelatine.] 

gelastic,ye/-a.v'fik, adj. pertaining to or provoking 
laughter. [Gr. gelastikos — gelaein, to laugh.] 
gelatine, gelatin, Jel'^-ten, -tin. n. colourless, 
odourless, and tasteless glue, prepared from 
albuminous substances, e.g. bones and hides, 
used for food-stuffs, photographic films, glues, 
etc.— vs.t. gelatinate (li-lat'l-nat), gelat'inise, 
•ize, to make into gelatine or Jelly.— vs.i. to be 
converted into gelatine or jelly.— ns. gelatinft'tion, 
gelatinisA'tion, -z-.— atU. ^lat'inoua, resembling 
or formed into jelly.—blasting gelatine, a violently 
explosive rubbery substance composed of nitro¬ 
glycerine and nitrocotton. [Fr.,—It. gelatina, 
gelata, jelly—L. gelare, to freeze.] 
gelation, Jel-&'shan, n. solidification by cooling: 
formation of a gel from a sol. [Partly L. gelitio, 
'dnis — gelare, to freeze; partly gel.) 
geld, geld, (hist.) n. a tax.— v.t. to tax. [O.E. geld, 
gyla, payment: O.N. giald, money; cf. yii»d,] 
geld, geld, v.t. to emasculate, castrate: to spay: 


to deprive of anything essential, to enfeeble, to 
deprive: to expurgate:— pa.t. and pa.p. ^It, 
geid'ad.— ns. geld'er; geld'ing, act of castrating: 
a castrated animal, esp. a horse. [O.N. geUa; 
Dan. gilde.] 

gelder(s)-rose. Same as guelder-rose, 
gelid, Jel'id, adj. icy cold: cold.— adv. gel'idly.— 
ns. gel'idness, gelid'ity. [L. gelidus^gelS, frost.] 
gelignite,je/'/g-nft, n. a i^wciful explosive used in 
mining, made from nitroglycerine, nitroedtton, 
potassium nitrate, and wood-pulp, [gelatine 
and L. ignis, fire.] 

gciliflowre (Spens.). Same as gillyflower, 
getly, ye/7, (Spens.) adj. jellied, 
gelosy (Spens.). Same as jealousy. 

Gelsemium, }el-se'mi-im, n. the so-called yellow or 
Carolina jasmine, an American climbing-plant 
of the Loganiaceae.— ns. gel'semine (-s»m~fn) and 
gelseminine (-sem‘), two alkaloids yielded by its 
rhizome and rootlets. [It. gehomino, jasmine.] 
gelt, gelt, pa.t. and pa.p. of geld, 
gelt, gelt, (Spens.) n. a madman. [Ir. geilt.] 
gelt, gelt, (slang) n. money; profit. [Ger. and 
Du. geld.] 

gelt, gelt, an obsolete erroneous form of geld (I): 
(Spens.) apparently for gih. 
gem, jem, it. any precious stone, esp. when cut: 
anything extremely admirable or flawless: a 
size of type smaller than diamond: a bud (obs.). 
— v.t. (obs.) to bud: to adorn with gems: to 
bespangle:— pr.p. gemm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
gemmed.— a^. gemm'eous (-I'-^t), pertaining to 
gems: like a gem.— ns. gemm'ery, gems gener¬ 
ally; gemmol'ogist, one with special knowledge 
of gems; gemmol'ogy, science of gems.— a^. 
gemm'y, full of gems: brilliant..—gem'-cutting, 
the art of cutting and polishing precious stones; 
gem'-engraving, the art of engraving figures on 

f erns; gem’stone. [O.E..g//n: O.H.C. gimma — 
.. gemma, a bud; later remodelled on L. or 
reintroduced.] 

Gemara, ge-ma're, n. the second part of the 
Talmud, consisting of commentary and comple¬ 
ment to the first part, the Mishna. [Aramaic, 
completion.] 

gematria, g»-md'tri-e, n. a cabbalistic method of 
interpreting the Hebrew Scriptures by inter¬ 
changing words whose letters have the same 
numerical value when added. [Rabbinical Heb. 
gematriya —Gr. geometria, geometry.] 
gemel,yem'a/, n. a twin (obs.); agimmal: a hinge 
(ob.i.): a pair of bars placed close together 
(ber.).—gem'el-ring (see gimmal). [O.Fr. gemel 
(Fr. jumeau) —L. gemellus, dim. of geminus, 
twin.] 

geminate, jem'in-at, v./. to double— adj. (bat.) 
in pairs.— n. ^mini'tion, a doubling.— n.pl. 
Gemini (iem'i-ni), the twins, a constellation con¬ 
taining the two bright stars Castor and Pollux: 
the third sign of the zodiac.— n. Gem'inid, a 
meteor of a swarm whose radiant is in the 
ctvnstellation Gemini.— adj. gem'inous (hot.), 
double, in pairs.— n. gem'iny (Shak.), a pair, esp. 
of eyes.— interj. expressing surprise—spelt also 
gemini, gemony, jiminy. [L. geminus, twin.] 
gemma, jem'e, n. a plant bud, esp. a leaf-bud 
(rare); a small multicellular body produced 
vegetatively, capable of separating and becoming 
a new individual (bot.); a bud or protuberance 
from the body that becomes a new individual 
(zool.) :— pi. gemm'ae (-0.— adjs. gemmi'ceous, 
bud-like: relating to gemmae; gemm'ate, 
having or reproducing by buds or gemmae.— v.t. 
to deck with gems.— v.i. to reproduce by gemmae. 
— n. gemmft'tion, budding or gemma-formation. 
— adJs. gemm'ative, pertaining to gemmation; 
gemmit'erouB, bearing gemmae; gcmmip'arous, 
reproducing by gemmae. — hs. gcmmfili'tion, 
formation of gemmules; gemm'ule. Darwin’s 
hypothetical particle produced by each p.irt of 
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the body, as A vehicle of heredity: a plumule 
(obs.): an internal bud in sponges.—gemm'a- 
cup, a liverwort cupule. (L. gemma, a bud.] 
gemman, Jem'an, n. a eorr. of gentleman:— pi, 
gemmcn (Jem’an). [gentleman.] 
gemmologist, <010^. See gem. 
gemmy. See Jemmy (2). 

gemot, ga-mdt’, ya-mot', (hist.) n. a meeting or 
assembly. [O.E. gemot i cf. moot.] 
gamsbok, khemz'hok (S. Afr.), gemz'bok, n. 
(Oryx gazella) S. African antelope, about size of 
stag, with long straight horns. [Du., male 
chamois—Ger. gemsbock — gemse, chamois, bock, 
buck.] 

gemiitlich, ga-mut’lehh, (Ger.) aiU- amiable: com¬ 
fortable.—n. gemiitlicbkeit (-kit), kindness: 
comfort. 

gen, Jen, (slang) n. general information: the low- 
down or inside information.—gen up, to learn. 
geB»,Je’na, n. the cheek or side of the head.— adj. 
gi'nal. [L. gino.) 

genappe. ja-nap', n. a smooth worsted yarn used 
with silk in fringes, braid, etc. [Genappe in 
Belgium.] 

gendarme, zhS-ddrm’, n, originally man-at-arms, 
horseman in full armour: since the French 
Revolution one of a corps of French military 
police: a similar policeman elsewhere: a rock- 
pillar on a mountain:— pi. gen'darmes', occasion¬ 
ally gens'darmes'.— n. gendarm'erie (-a-re), an 
armed police force. [Fr. gendarme, sing, from 
pi. gens d’armes, men-at-arms— gens, people, de, 
of, armes, arms.] 

gender, Jen’dar, n. kind (obs.)\ a distinction of 
words roughly answering to sex (gram.): loosely 
or jocularly, sex. [Fr.'genre—L. genus, kind.] 
genitr, jen'dar, (arch.) v.t. to beget: to generate. 
— v.l. to copulate. [Fr. gendrer —L. generare.) 
gene, Jen, (biol.) n. in chromosome theory, one 
of a set of hypothetical units supposed to be 
arranged in linear fashion on the chromosomes, 
each having a specific eifect on the observable 
characteristics of the new organism.—ai(i. genic 
(Je'nik), of or relating to a gene.— n. geno¬ 
type (Jen'o-tip) genetic or factorial constitution 
of an individual: a group of individuals all of 
which possess the same genetic constitution.— 
odf. genotypic (-tip'ik). [Gr. genos, a race.] 
gene, Fr. gine, zhen, embarrassment, 
genealogy, Je-ni-al’a-Ji, or Jen'!-, n. history of the 
descent of families: the pedigree of a particular 
person or family.— adJ. genealogical (-a-loj'i-kl). 
—adv. genealog'ically.—v.i. geneal'ogise, -ize, to 
investigate or treat of genealogy.—n. geneal'o- 
gist, one who studies or traces genealogies or 
descents.—genealogical tree, a table of descent 
in the form of a tree with branches. (Gr. 
geneSlogfd — genta, race, logos, discourse.] 
genera, pi. of genus. 

general, yen'a-raf, adj. relating to a genus or whole 
class: including various species: nqt special: not 
restricted or specialised; relating to the whole 
or to all or most: universal: nearly universal: 
common: prevalent: widespread: public; 
vague: (after an official title, etc.) chief, of 
highest rank, at the head of a department (as 
director-general, postmaster-general): socially 
accessible and familiar with all (obs.). — adv. 
(Shak.) generally.— n, a class embracing many 
species: an officer who is head over a whole 
department: a general officer: the chief 
commander of an army in service: one skilled 
in leadership, tactics, management: in the 
R.C. Church the head of a religious order, 
responsible only to the Pope: the head of the 
Salvation Army: a general servant: the public, 
the vulgar (Shak.). —v.r. to act as general of.— 
0 . general's (L. gen-er-Slt), general principles, 
esp: in pL generAl'ia.— adj. gen'eraiisaMe, -z-.— 
n. generalisi'tion, -z-.—v.i. gen'eralise, -ize, to 


make general: to include under a ^neral term: 
to reduce to a general form: to comprehend as 
a particular case within a wider concept, propo¬ 
sition, definition, etc.: to represent or endow 
with the common characters of a group without 
the special characters of any one member: to 
bring to general use or knowledge: to infer 
inductively.— v.l. to make general statements: 
to form general coiwepts: to depict general 
character: to reason inductively.— ns. general- 
iss'imo (It. super!.), supreme commander of a 
great or combined force; generalist, one whose 
knowledge and skills are not restricted to one 
particular field: opp. of specialist', generality. 
— adv. gen'erally, in a general or collective 
manner or sense; inmostcases: upon the whole. 
— n. gen'eralship, the position of a military 
commander: the art of manipulating armies: 
tactical management and leadership.—General 
Assembly (see assembly); general election, an 
election of all the members of a body at once; 
general epistles (see catholic); general line, the 
party line: general officer, an officer above rank 
of colonel; general post, formerly, dispatch of 
mail to all parts, opp. to local twopenny or penny 
post: the first morning delivery of letters: a 
general change of positions, etc. (from a parlour 
game); general practitioner, a physician who 
devotes himself to general practice rather than 
to special diseases; general principle, a principle 
to which there are no exceptions within its range 
of application.— adj. general-purpose, generally 
useful, not restricted to a particular function.— 
general^ servant, one whose duties embrace 
domestic work of every kind; General Synod 
(see synod).—General Certificate of Education, in 
secondary education in England and Wales, a 
certificate obtainable at ordinary, advanced, and 
scholarship levels for proficiency in one or more 
subjects; general post office, formerly, an office 
receiving letters for the general post: the head 
post office of a town or district; in general, as a 
generalisation: mostly, as a general rule. [O.Fr. 
—L. generalis — genus.] 

generate,/cn'ar-df, v.t. to produce: to bring into 
life or being: to evolve: to originate: to trace 
out (geom.). — adj. gen'crable. that may be 
generated or produced.— ns. gen'erant, a begetter, 
producer, parent: a line, point, or figure that 
truces out another figure by its motion (geom.); 
generS'tion, production or originating; a single 
stage in natural descent; the people of the same 
age or period: descendants removed by the same 
number of steps from a common ancestor: the 
ordinaiy time interval between the births of 
successive generations—usu. reckoned at 30 or 
33 years: offspring, progeny, race: (in pi.) 
genealogy, history (0.); gencra'tionism, trad- 
ucianism.—ad/, gen'erative, having the power of, 
or concerned with, generating or producing.—n. 
gen'eritor, begetter or producer; apparatus for 
producing gases, etc.: apparatus for turning 
mechanical into electrical energy: a fundamental 
tone (mus.):—fem. gen'erfttrix, a mother: a 
generator: a generant (geom.). —generating 
station, a plant where electricity is generated; 
generation gap, a lack of communication and 
understanding between one generation and the 
next.—alternation of generations (see alternation); 
motion generative (Shak.), a male puppet: or 
perh. one who is a mere puppet so far as en¬ 
gendering is concerned; spontaneous generation, 
the origination of living from non-living matter. 
(L. generdre, -Stum — genus, a kind.] 
generic, -al, generically. See genus, 
generous,/enWar, adj. of a noble nature; cour¬ 
ageous (obs.): liberal: bountiful: invigorating 
in its nature, as wine: nobly born (ob.f.): ample. 
— ndv. gen'erously.— ns. gen'erousness, gener- 
os'ity, nobleness or liberality of nature: nobility 
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of birth (flreh.\, [L. generdsia, of noble birth— 
feioir. birth.] 

g eme it , Jen'hsist n. generetion, creation, or pro- 
duction: (cep.) the first book of the Bible:— 
pi. ^.) gen esia.— a4ls. Genesiac (Jl-iii'si-ak), 
-al, Gcoesit'ic, pertaining to Genesis. [Cr.] 
genet. See {cnnet. 

genet, genette, JenUt, Ji-net', n. a carnivorous 
animal (Genetta) allied to the civet: its fur, or 
an imitation. [Fr. genette —Sp. gineta —Ar. 
iernai/.] 

timieOAlne,JI-tteth'li~ak, a4}_. relating to a birthday 
or to the casting of nativities.—n. a caster of 
nativities: a genethliacon.— a4f. genetldiacal 
i/en^th~K'9~kl). — odv. genethiraraly.—n. gen- 
ethll'acon, a birthday ode.— adis. gcnetUialog'ic, 
•at.—R. genethliarogy (Gr. genethliahgiS), the 
art of casting nativities. (Gr. genethle, birtii.] 
genetic, -nl, Ji-net'fk, el, adjs. pertaining to origin. 
— adv. genet'ically.— ns. genet'icist (-l-sist), a 
student of genetics; genetics (treated as sing.), the 
branch of biology dealing with heredity and vari¬ 
ation: inherited characteristics of an organism: 
origin: development.—genetic code, the system 
by which genes pass on instructions that ensure 
transmission of hereditary characters; genetic 
engineering, a biological science whose ultimate 
aim is to control heredity defects by the modifi¬ 
cation or elimination of certain genes; genetic 
spiral, line through insertions of successive leaves 
on a stem, [genesis.] 
genetrix. See genitor. 
genette. See genet (2). 

geneva,y/-fie'va, n. a spirit distilled from grain and 
flavoured with juniper berries, made chiefly in 
the Netherlands. Also called Hollands', see gin. 
— n. genevrette (ie»-av-ret')i a wine made from 
wild fruits flavoured with juniper-berries. 
(O.Du. genever, O.Fr. genevre —L. JUniperus, 
juniper; confused with town of Geneva.} 
Genevan, Ji-ni'ven, adi. pertaining to Geneva. — n. 
an inhabitant of Geneva: an adherent of 
Genevan or Calvinistic theology.— aM. and n. 
Genevese (je/tV-ver).— n. Geni'vanism, Calvinism. 
—Geneva Bible, a version of the Bible, long 
popular, product by English exiles at G«ieva in 
1S60; Geneva Convention, an international agree¬ 
ment of 1863 providing for the neutrality of 
hospitals, and the security of sanitary officers, 
naval and military chaplains; Geneva cross, a 
red cross on a white ground displayed for 
protection in war of persons serving in hospitals, 
etc.; Geneva gown, the dark, long preaching 
gown of the early Geneva reformers, and still 
the common form of pulpit-gown among 
Presbyterians; Genevan theology, so called from 
Calvin’s residence in Geneva and the establish¬ 
ment of his doctrines there, 
genevrette. See geneva. 

genial, Ji'ni-al; adj. pertaining to marriage and 
generation (arcA.): favouring growth: cheering: 
kindly: sympathetic: healthful.— v.l. gi'nialise, 
-ize, to impart geniality to.— ns. gSniality 
i-al'i-tl), gi'nialnesB.— adv. gS'nially. [L. genialls 
— genius, the tutelary spirit.] 
genial, ya-niW, adf. of or pertaining to the chin. 

[Gr. genelon, chin— genys, under jaw.] 
genic. See gene (1). 

geniculate, -d, Je-nik'u-lSt, -id, adjs. bent like a 
knee: joints: knotted.— v,t. genic'ulate, to 
form joints in.— n. geniculft'tion. [L. genicula- 
tus — geniculum, a little knee— genu, the knee.] 
genie, Ji'ni, n. a jinnee (see jinn). [Fr. ^inie —L. 
genius, adopted because of its similarity to the 
Arabic word.] 

genmap, Jen'i-pap, n. a large West Indian tree 
(Genipa americana", Rubiaceae): its excellent 
fruit. (From Tupi.] 

CenittBtJe-nis'te, n. a genus of shrubby, papilion¬ 
aceous plants, with simple leaves and yellow 


flowen—green-weed and petty whin. IJL, genista, 
broom.l 

genital, fen‘l-tal, adj- belonging to generation or 
the act of producing.—n^/. gen'itais (alto 
genitl'lia), the organs of generation, esp. 
external.— adj- gmto-iir'inaiy^ isertaining to 
genital and urinary organs or functions. [L. 
genitalis—gignire, genitum, to beget.] 
genitive, Jen’i-tiv, adj. pertaining to generation 
(oAs.): of or belonging to case expressing origin, 
possession, or similar relation (gram.).-^. 
{gram.} the genitive case: a word in the genitive 
case.—gcnitl'val.—odrs. geniti'vally, gen'i- 
tively. [L. genitivus (— gignire, genitum, to 
beget) for Gr. geniki iptdsis}, properly, generic 
(case)— genos, a class.) 

genitm, Jen'i-tar, n. a father: a parent: a pro¬ 
genitor:—/em. gen'etrix, gen'itrix.—it. gm'- 
iture, engendering: birth. [L.] 
genius, jin'yas, or Ji'ni-as, n. the special inborn 
faculty of any individual: special taste or 
natural disposition: consummate inteltectual, 
creative, or other power, more exalted than 
talent: one so endowed: a good or evil spirit, 
supposed to preside over every person, place, 
and thing, and esp. to preside over a man’s 
destiny from his birth: a person who exerts a 
power, influence (whether good or bad) over 
another: prevailing spirit or tendency: type or 
generic exemplification:— pi. ge'muses; in 
sense of spirit, genii (Je'ni-f). [L. gerdus — 
gignire, genitum, to beget.] 
genius loci, Je'ni-as lo’sl, gen'i-dds lo'ki, (L.) the 
spirit of the place. 

genizah, ga-nez'a, n. a room adjoining a synagogue 
for the safe-keeping of old or damaged books, 
documents or valuables. [Heb.] 
gennet. See jennet. 

genoa, Genoa, Jen’S-a, Ja-nd'a, (naut.) n. a large 
jib which overlaps the mainsail.—Genoa cake, 
a rich cake containing fruit, with almonds on 
the top. [Genoa in Italy.] 
genocide, Jen'd-sid, n. deliberate extermination of 
a race or other group: one who exterminates, 
or approves extermination of, a race, etc.— sufj. 
genocid'al. (Gr. genos, race, and L. caedire, to 
kill.] 

Genoese, Jen'd-ez, or -ez', Genovese, -viz, adjs. 
relating to Genoa. — ns. an inhabitant, citi»n, or 
native of Genoa:—p/. Genoese, Gmovese. [L. 
Genua, It. Genova. Genoa.] 
genotype. See gene. 

genouiiUre, zha-ndo-yer, n. the knee-piece in 
armour. [Fr.] 

genre, zAd-r’, n. kind: a literary species: a style 
of painting scenes from familiar or rustic life. 
—Also adj. [Fr.,—L. genus.] 

Genro, gen-rd', n. the Japanese Eider Statesmen. 
[Jap.] 

gens, jenz (L. gfins), n. in ancient Rome, a clan 
including several families descended from a com¬ 
mon ancestor: a tribe:— pi. gen'tis.— adj. gea'- 
tile (q.v.).—gens togata, the toga-wearing nation, 
i.e. the Romans. [L. gens, gentis.] 

gens, zha, (Fr.) people: gens de bien, da byi, 
honest, respectable people; gens de condition, 
da ka-des-yh, people of rank; gens d’dglise, da- 
glez, churchmen: gens de lettres, da letr’, men of 
letters; gens de loi, da Iwa,, lawyers; gens de 
guerre, da ger, military men; gens de pen, da pa, 
people of humble condition; gens du monde, 
du m3d, people of fashion. 

geat.Jent, ISpens.) adJ. noblti gentle. [O.Fr.,— 
L. genitus, bom.] 

gent, Jent, n. (vulg. or facetious] abbrev. of gentle¬ 
man: one who apes the gentleman:— p!. gents. 
— n. gents’, men’s public lavatory. 

genteel, jen-rdr, etdj. well-bred: graceful in maimers 
or in form: fashionable: now used mainly with 
mocking reference to a standard of obsolete 
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snobbery or Mse refinement.—mQ. leiiteel'irii.^— 
n. ■enteM'ism. a would>be refined substitute for 
the riaht word or phrase.— adv. genteel'ly.—n. 
genteM'nesB. {TT.gentil—'L.fientUh', see gentle.] 
gMdiaa,Jen'sh»n, any plant of the genus GentiAna, 
herbs, usually blue-flowered, abounding chiefly 
in alpine regions, typical of the family Geatiank'- 
ceoe (sympetalous dicotyledons with corolla 
twisted in bud and unilocular ovary): the root 
and rhizome of the yellow gentian used as a tonic 
and stomachic.—n. gentianell'a, a name for 
several species of gentian, esp. Gentlana acaulis, 
with deep-blue flowers.—gentian violet, a 
mixture of three dyes, methyl rosaniline, methyl 
violet, and crystal violet, which is antiseptic and 
bactericidal. [L. gentidma, acc. to Pliny from 
Centius, king of Illyria, who introduced it in 
medicine (2nd cent, b.c.).} 

Gentile, gentilc,yeit'/f/, it. anyone not a Jew (B.), or 
not a Christian (now rare), or not a Mormon 
(l/.S.), — adis. gentile, of or belonging to a gens 
or clan: belonging to the Gentiles; denoting a 
race or country (gram.); gentilic (-tU’ik), tribal; 
gen'tflidi, heathenish.—n. gen'tilism (-ri/-, or 
-ft/-), paganism.— adjs. gentilitial (Jen-ti-lish’l), 
gcntili'tian, gentili'tious, pertaining to a gens. 
(L. gentilis — gins, a nation, clan.] 
geatiDwmnie, zhd-ti~yom, (Fr.) a nobleman: a 
gentleman. 

gentle, Jen’tl, ad/- well-born (arcfl.): mild and 
refined in manners: mild in disposition or action: 
amiable: soothing: moderate: gradual.— v.i. to 
ennoble (arch.): make gentle: handle gently.— 
R. one well born (arcA.): a trained falcon: hence 
a peregrine falcon (mosc. ter'cd-gra'tle; fern. 
fal'con-gen'tle); a soft maggot used as a bait 
in angling.—a. gentilesse {-til-es'), quality of 
being gentle, courtesy.— v.t. gen'tilisc, -ize, to 
raise to the class of gentleman.— r. gentil'ity, 
good birth or extraction: good breeding: 
politeness of manners: genteel people: marks of 
gentility.— ns. gen'tlebood, position or character 
attaching to genUe birth; gen'tleness; gen'tle- 
nesae (ms.), same as gt^ilesse.—gentle craft, 
shoemaking: angling.— n.pl. gen'tlefolk, people 
of good family.— ad/, gen'tle-heart'ed, having a 
gentle or kind disposition.—gen'tleman, a man 
of good birth or high social standing: one who 
without a title bears a coat of arms (hist.): 
more generally every man above the rank of 
yeoman, including the nobility (hist.): a mbn 
of refined manners: a well-to-do man of no 
occupation: a man of good feeling and instincts, 
courteous and honourable; a polite term used 


fhshioned phrase common in the prefaces of 
books.— ad/, gen'tlewonuudy, like a refined and 
well-bred woman.—^n. gen'tlewomanlinesB.— 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, a lay singer who 
assists the priests in the choral service of the 
royal chapel. [O.Fr. (Fr.) gentii—L. gentilis, 
belonging to the same gens or clan, later, well- 
bred; see genteel.] 

Gentoo, Jen-tdo', n. Telugu, a Telugu-speaker, 
a pagan of India, a Hindu (hist.): (without cap.) 
a Falkland Island penguin.—Also ad/. (Port. 
gentio, a Gentile.] 

geatryjen'tri, n, the class of people next below the 
rank of nobility: people of a particular, esp. an 
inferior, stamp (ro//.): rank by birth: the rank of 
gentleman: good manners and courtesy (Shak.). 
—R. gen'trice (-tris), gentle birth: good breeding. 
[O.Fr. genterise, gentelise, formed from adj. 
gentil, gentie.] 

genty,ieR'ri, (Scot.) ad/- neat, dainty: graceful, 
genuflect, Jen'H-flekl, v.i. to bend the knee in 
worship or respect.— n. genBflex'ion (also genii- 
flec'tion). [L. genu, the Vinw,ftectire, flexum, to 
bend.] 

genuine, /en'u-in, ad/, natural: native: not 
spurious: real: pure: sincere.—adv. gen'uinely. 
—R. gen'uinenesB. [L. genuinus — gignire, to 
beget.] 

genut, Ji'nss, n. a taxonomic group of lower rank 
than a family, consisting of closely related species, 
in extreme cases of one species only (biol.): a 
class of objects comprehending several sub¬ 
ordinate species (log.): — pi. genera (/en'a-rs ).— 
ad/s. generic, -al (Ji~ner'ik, ~»l), general, applic¬ 
able to any member of a group or class.— adv. 
gener'ically.—generic name (biol.), the name of 
the genus, placed first in naming the species, 
thus Equus caballus (horse), Equus asinus (ass), 
Equus zebra, etc., are species of the genus Equus, 
and Equus is the generic name. [L. ginus, 
generis, birth; cog. with Gr. genos.) 
geo, gio, gyo, (Orkney, Shetland) n. a gully, creek. 
[O.N. gja.] 

geo-, je’d~, in composition, of the earth. [Gr. 
ge, the earth.] 

geocarpy, Je-d~kdr'pi, n. production, or ripening, 
of fruit underground.— ad/- geocarp'ic. [Gr. ge, 
earth, karpos, fruit.] 

geocentric, /i-o-sen'trik, ad/, having the earth for 
centre: as viewed or reckoned from the centre 
of the earth (astron.): taking life on earth as the 
basis for evaluation.—Also geocen'trkaL—adv. 
geocen'ttically.— n. geocen'tricnm (-sizm), belief 
that the earth is the centre of the universe. [Gr. 


for man in general: a body-servant (Shak.): — pi. 
gen'tlemcn—also a word of address:— fern. 
gen'tlewoman, a personal attendant on a lady of 
rank (hist.): a woman of quality, or of good 
breeding, a lady (old-fashioned): — pi. gen'tle- 
wonien.-^en'tleman-at-arm8, a member of the 
royal bodyguard, instituted in K09, and now 
composed of military officers of service and dis¬ 
tinction only; gen'tieman-cadet', a student in a 
military college; gen'tleman-comm'oner, (form¬ 
erly) at Oxford and Cambridge, undergraduate 
with special privileges; gentleman farmer, a land¬ 
owner who lives on his estate superintending 
the cultivation of his own soil: a farmer who 
deputes the work of his farm to a farm manatier 
and other staff; gen'tlemanhood, gen'tlemamhip, 
the condition or character of a gentleman.— 
ad/s. gen'tlemanlike, like or characteristic of a 
gentleman; gen'tlemanly, befitting a gentleman: 
well-bred, refined, generous.---gen'tlemanliness: 
gMtleman’s (-men’s) agreement, an agreement 
testing on honour, not on formal contract; 
gentleman’s gentleman, a valet; gentleman usher 
(pL gentlemen ushers), a gentleman who serves as 
an usher at court, .or as an attendant on a person 
of rank; gentle reader, courteous reader, an old- 


g€, the earth, kentron, point, centre.] 
geochemistry, J^-d-kcRi'fs-trf, n. the chemistry of 
the crust of the earth.-^adj. geochem'ical.— adv. 
geochem'ically.— n. goochem'ist. [geo-.] 
geochronology, Je-o-kron-ol’a-Ji, n. the science of 
measuring geological time.— ad/, geochrono- 
log'ical.—R. geoebronorogist. [geo-.] 
geode, /e'dd, n. a rock cavity lined with crystals 
that have grown inwards (geol.): a rounded 
hollow nodule of ironstone (mining). — ad/. 
gedd'ic. [Fr. giode —Gr. geddes, earthy— ge, 
earth, eidos, form.] 

geodesy,/i-od'i-si, n. earth measurement on a large 
scale: surveying with allowance for the earth’s 
curvature.— ad/s. geodesic (Ji-d-des'ik, -dis'ik), 
-al, geodet'ic, -al, pertaining to or determined by 
geodesy.—n. geod'esist, one skilled in geodesy.— 
geodesic dome, a light strong dome made by 
combining a grid of triangular or other straight- 
line elements with a section of a sphere; geodesic 
or geodetic (line), the shortest line on a surface 
between two points on it; geodetic surveying, 
geodesy, surveying large areas with allowance 


the earth, daisis, division.] 
geodynamics, /e-d-di-nam’iks, n. the study of the 
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dynamic processes and forces within the earth.— 
aajt. geoaynam'ic(aI). [geo>.] 

BMgnoay, n. knowtedge of the general 

structure, condition, and materials of the earth. 
—^Aiso (rare) geognosia {Ji~ag-n6’sis). —it. g£'og- 
neat.— aifs. gioviMtic (rnos'tik), -al.— adv. 
gtegnoat'ically. [Fr. giognosie — Gr. gi, the 
earth, gnosis, knowledge.] 
geogony,^e-og'»-n/, n. the science or theory of the 
formation of the earth.—Also geogeny l-oj ').— 
ai(i‘ geogonic (Je-d-gon’ik). [Or. gi, the eajrth, 
goni, generation.] 

geography, J^-og'r»-A n. the science of the surface 
of the earth and its inhabitants: a book con¬ 
taining a description of the earth.— n. gaog'- 
rapher.— adis. geographic (J^‘6~graf'ik), -al.— 
adv. geograph'ically.—geographical distribution 
(see dikribution); geographical mile (see mile).— 
physical, political geography (see physic, 
politic). [Gr. gedgrapMa — gi, earth, graphein, 
to write.] 

g»m6,Ji'oid, n. the figure of the earth’s mean sea- 
level surface assum^ to be continued acro.ss the 
land, approximately an oblate ellipsoid of revolu¬ 
tion.— ad/, geoid'al. (Gr. geodes, geoeidis, earth¬ 
like— ge, earth, eidos, form.] 
geolatry, je-ol'f-tri, n. earth-worship. [Gr. ge, 
earth, latreia, worship.] 

geology, je-oV»-ji, n. the science relating to the 
history and development of the earth’s crust, with 
Its successive floras and faunas.— ns. geologian 
(Je-9-ld'Ji-9n), geol'ogist.— at^s. geologic (-loj'ik), 
-al.— adv. geolog'iculy.—v.i. geol'ogise, -ize, to 
work at geology in the field.— v.t. to investigate 
the geology of.—geological time, time before 
written history, divided into epochs each of 
which saw the formation of one of the great 
rock systems.—dynamical geology, the study of 
the work of natural agents in shaping the earth’s 
crust—wind, frost, rivers, voicanic action, etc.; 
structural geology, the study of the arrangement 
and structure of rock masses. [Fr. geologie — 
Gr. ge, earth, logos, a discourse.] 
geomagnetism, je-6~mag'n»t~izm, n. terrestrial 
magnetism: the study of this.— adj. geomagnet'ic. 
[geo-.] 

geomancy, je'd-man-si, n. divination by figures of 
or on earth.— n. gd'omancer.— adJ. geoman'tic. 
[Gr. ge, earth, manteia, divination.] 
geomedicine, je-6~med'sin, n. study of diseases as 
influenced by geographical environment.— adj. 
geomed'ical. [geo-.] 

geometry, je-om'i-iri, n. that part of mathematics 
which treats the properties of points, lines, 
surfaces, and solids, either under classical 
Euclidean assumptions, or (in the case of 
elliptic, hyperbolic, etc., geometry) involving 
postulates not all of which are identical with 
Euclid's: any study of a mathematical system 
in which figures undergo transformations, 
concerned with discussion of those properties 
of the figures which remain constant: textbook 
of geometry.— ns. geom'etar, a geometrician: 
a geometrid; geometrician (-me-trish’en), one 
skilled in geometry.— at^s. geometric {-met'), 
•al, relating to or according to geometry: con¬ 
sisting of or using simple figures such as geo¬ 
metry deals with.— adv. geomet'rically.— n. 

? ;eom'etrid, any moth of the family or super- 
imily Geomet'ridae, whose caterpillars are 
loopers.— v.t. and v.i. geom'etrise, -ize, to work 
geometrically.—n. geom'etrist.—geometrical pro¬ 
gression, a series of (quantities each of which has 
the same ratio to its predecessor; geometric 
mean (see mean (2)). [Gr. gedmetrid — ge, 
earth, metron, a measure.] 
geonuHphology, je-6-m^fol‘a-Jl, n. morphology 
of land forms including those under the sea. 
— at^. geomorpholog'ical.— n. geomorphol'ogist. 


Geomya, Ji'd^mls, n. the typical genus of Coo- 
myidM (-mt-'i-df), the pouched rats.— a^. geo- 
my'oid. [Gr. gi, earth, mSs, mouse.] 
geopbagy, Je-o/'e-Ji, n. earth-eating.—^Also ge- 
oph'agism.— n. geeph'agist.— adi. geoph'agous 
i-ges). [Gr. gi, earth, phagein, to eat.] 
geophilous, Ji-of'ilss, aef/. living in or on the 
ground: geocarpic: having a short stem with 
leaves at ground-level.— adj. geoiriul'ic. (Gr. 
ge, earth, phUeein, to love.] 
geophysics, ge-6-fiz’iks, n. the physics of the earth. 
— atO. geophys'ical.—n. geophys'idst '(-i-sis(). 
[geo-.] 

geophyte, Ji'6-fit, n. a plant that survives the 
winter by subterranean buds.— adf. geophytic 
(rfit'lk). [Gr. gi, earth, phyton, plant.] 
geopolitics, ji-6~pol'tt-iks, n. a science concerned 
with problems of states, such as frontiers, as 
affected by their geographical environment: 
the special combination of geographical and 
political considerations in a particular state: a 
Nazi doctrine justifying expansion by necessity 
for lebensraum, etc. [Gcr. geopolitik; see geo-.] 
geoponic, -al, ji-6-pon'ik, -al, adjs. agricultural.— 
n. geopmi'ics (treated as sing.), the science of 
agriculture. [Gr. gedponikos — gi, earth, ponos, 
labour.] 

geordic,Jdr'd/, it. a guinea, from the figure of St 
George: a safety-lamp for miners invented by 
George Stephenson: a coal-pitman: a collier- 
boat: (usu. cap.) a native of Tyneside.— adi- 
pertaining to Tyneside. 

George, JorJ, n. a jewelled figure of St George 
slaying the dragon, worn by Knights of the 
Garter: the automatic pilot of an aircraft.— 
George Cross, an award for outstanding courage 
or heroism given in cases where a i^urely military 
honour is not applicable—instituted during 
World War II; George Medal, an award for 
gallantry given to civiliaos and members of the 
armed forces.—St George’s cross, the Greek 
cross of England, red on a white ground, 
georgette, Jor-jet', n. a Uiin silk stuff. [Named 
after a milliner.] 

Georgian, Jdrj'i-an, adj. relating to or contem¬ 
porary with any of the various Georges, kings of 
Great Britain: relating to or following Henry 
George, Lloyd George, or other of the name: 
belonging to Georgia {Gurjestan, Gnaia) in the 
Caucasus, its people, language, etc.: of or per¬ 
taining to the American State of Georgia. —Also 
It. —Georgian planet, Uranus, named after 
George 111 by its discoverer. Sir William Herschel. 
georgic, JdrJ'ik, adj. relating to agriculture or 
rustic affairs.—it. a poem on husbandly. [L. 
georgicus —Gr. georgikos — georgiQ, agriculture 
— ge, earth, ergon, work.] 
geaspl.erc,ye'd-ji/er, it. the solid part of the earth, 
distinguisned from atmosphere and hydrosphere. 
[Gr. ge, earth, sphaira, sphere.] 
geostatic, ji-d-Aat'ik, adj- capable of sustaining 
the pressure of earth from all sides.— n. geo- 
stat'icB (treated as sing.), the statics of rigid 
bodies. [Gr. gi, the earth, statikos, causing to 
stand.] 

geostationary, Ji-d-std'shan-a-ri, adj. of a com¬ 
munications satellite, orbiting round the earth 
at a speed such that it appears to be stationary 
in the sky. [geo-.] 

geostrophic, je-6-strof’ik, adj. of a virtual force 
used to account for the change in direction of the 
wind relative to the surface of the earth arising 
from the earth’s rotation: of a wind whose 
direction and force are partly determined by the 
earth’s rotation, [geo-.j 

geosyncline, ji-o-sin'kOn, n. a syncline on a great 
scale.— adj. geiMyncli'nal. [geo-.] 
geotaxis, ji-6-taks’is, n. response of an organism 
to the stimulus of gravity.— adjs, geotact'ic, -al, 
[Gr. gi, earth, taxis, arrangement.] 


[goo-.] 
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■•otoctottk, J§^ui(-4on'ikt tuU’ relating to the 
structure m" to&t masses.'^-n. geotocten'ica 
(treated n sbif.), structural geology. [Or. fg, 
earth, reAiM a builder.) 

ttoOtwmi^ jf^Mr’mUc, mothering, •»!, adjs. 
peitainuiag to the internal heat of the earth.— n. 
geothenaom'etert an instrument for measuring 
subterranean tcna^Mratures. [Gr. gi, earth, 
thermit heat.) 

geotropisai, j^^'rop-irm, (hot.) n. ^taxis (post* 
tivc downwards, negative upwards).— a<(f. geo- 
tnv'ic.— adr. geotrop'kidly. {Gr. gi, earth, 
ircMs, a turning.) 

ger^ gi'ra, (B.) n. the smallest Hebrew weight 
and coin, 1 /20 of a shekel. (Heb. girSh.) 
geraniol. See geranium. 

gennium, ji-rinyemt n. a plant of a genus (Ger¬ 
anium) with seed-vessels like a crane’s bill, 
typical of the family Geraniaceae (-/-d'r/-e): 
loosely, a pelar^nium.— n, geran'iol, an alcohol 
(CioHtiO) formmg a constituent of many of the 
esters used in perfumery. [L.,—Gr. geranlon — 
geranos, a crane.) 

gttbt,j6rb, n. a wheat-sheaf (her.)- a fountain or 
firework resembling a wheat-sheaf. [Fr. gerbe\ 
cf.garb(2).) 

Geibera, gur'bo-re, J&r , n. a genus of composite 
plants of S. Africa, etc. [T. Gerber, German 
naturalist.) 

geibi), Jur'bit, it. a small desert-oWelling rodent 
which can be kept as a pet.—^Also (esp. formerly) 
gerbille. [Fr. gerhi7/e.] 
gere (Spens.). Same as gear, 
gerent, Ji'reM, n. controller, ruler. [L. gerens, 
‘entU, pr.p. of gerire, to manage.) 
gerfalcon, gyrfalcon, jerfrfcon, jir'fS(l)-kn, n. 
a large northern fakwn. (O.Fr. gerfaucon —L.L. 
gyrtif 'alcd, most prob. O.H.G. gir, a vulture (Ger. 
geiery, see falcon.) 

geriatrin, Jer-i-ot’riks, n. medical care of the old. 
— adl. geriat'ric.— ns. geriatrician (-3-trish'»n), 
geriatrist (-ai’rist) ; geriatry (yer-i'a-tri), care of the 
old, old people’s welfare. [Gr. geras, old age, 
i&tros, physician.) 
gerie (5peit5.). Same as girl. 
gginn, Jurm, n. a rudimentary form of a living thing, 
whether plant or animal: a plant ovary ([o6s.): a 
shoot: that from which anything springs, the 
origin or beginning: a first principle: that from 
which a disease springs: a micro-organism, esp. 
a malign one.—v.l. to put forth buds, sprout.— 
lu. ger'men, ger'min (Shak. ger'maia, ger'maine), 
arudiment: ashoot: theovaryinaflower(ohr.); 
germ'icide, that which kills germs.— atHs. 
germ'inal, Mrtaining to a germ or rudiment: in 
germ, or ifig.) earliest stage of development: 
seminal (fig.); genn'inant, sprouting: budding: 
capable developing.— v.i. germinate, to begin 

to grow (esp. of a seed or spore).— v.t. to cause to 
sprout.—fi. genninh'tion.— adj. germ'inative.— 
gorm'-ceil, a sperm or ovum, a gamete or cell 
from which it springs; germ'-lay'dr, a primary 
layer in an embryo—ectoderm, mesoderm, or 
endoderm; germ'-plasm, that part of the nuclear 
protoplasmic material which, according to early 
theories of inheritance, is the vehicle of heredity, 
and maintains its continuity from generation to 
generation: germ warfare, warfare in which 
bacteria are used as weapons. [Partly through 
Fr. germe, from L. germen, ‘inis, a sprout, bud, 
germ, germbOre, -&um, to sprout.) 
german, JAr’nun, eufl. of the first degree: full 
(see bromr, cousin): closely allied.— n. a full 
brother or sister: a near relative.— ad}, germane 
(-min'), nearly related: relevant, appropriate. 
(O.Fr. germtdn —L. germ&nus.) 

Gmna,J&r'm»n, n. a native or citizen of Germany, 
or one of the same lingulstie or etiinological 
wtack:—pt. Ger'numa: m German language, 
eq>. German.— at(}. of or from Germany, or 
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the Germans: Cerman-speaking.— atQs. Cer- 
nianesiioe', marked by Gwman characteristics; 
Germanic (-man'Ik), of Germany: of (he lin¬ 
guistic family to which German, English, 
Norwegian, etc., belong—Teutonic.—». an 
extinct Indo-Germanic tongue which diiferen- 
tinted into East Germanic ^Gothic and other 
extinct languages). North Germanic or Scan¬ 
dinavian (Norwegian, Oanisk Swedish, Ice¬ 
landic), and West Gfunhanic (English, Frisian, 
Dutch, Low German, Hi|^ German).— adv. 
German'ically.—v.(. Ger'manise, -ize, to make 
German.—v.i. to bMome German: to adopt 
German ways.—n. Germaniai'tion, -z-.— atf}. 
Gcr'manish, somewHhat German.— ns. Gm'man- 
ism, a German idiom: German ideas and ways; 
Ger'manist, one learned in German philolon or 
other matters relating to Germany. — ad}. Ger- 
manis'tic, pertaining to the study of German.— 
ns. German'ophil, a lover of the Germans and 
things German, now usu. German'ophile; Ger- 
man'ophobe, one who fears or hates the Germans 
and things German.—Ger'man-band', street- 
musicians, orig. from Germany; German flute, 
the ordinary modern flute; German measles, 
rubella; German silver, an alloy of copper, nickel, 
and zinc, white like silver, and first made in 
Germany; German sixth, a chord with major 
third, perfect fifth, and augmented sixth.— 
German shepherd (police) dog (see Alsatian).— 
High.German, the speech, originally of High 
or Southern Germany, the literary language 
throughout Germany: Low German, Platt- 
Deutsch, the language of Low or Northern 
Germany: formerly applied to all the West 
Germanic dialects except High German. [L. 
Germ&nus, German.) 

germander, Jar-man'dar, n. a labiate herb (Teu- 
crium) with aromatic, bitter, and stomachic 
properties.—germander speedwell, a bright blue- 
flowered veronica (V. Ckamaedrys). [L.L. ger- 
mandra —Late Gr. chamandrya—^r. chamaldr^s 
— chamal, on the ground, drps, oak.) 

Germanice, J&r~man’t~si, ger-man’ik-e, (L.) in 
German. 

germanium, iar-md'ni-am, n. a metallic element 
(Ge; atomic number 32), much used in diodes, 
transistors and rectifiers for its properties as a 
semiconductor. [Discovered in 1885 by Clemens 
Winkler (1838-1904), a German.) 

Germinal, sher^ni-nal’, n. the seventh month of 
the French revolutionaw calendar, about 21st 
March to 19th April. [See germ.) 
germinal, germinate. See germ, 
geme, gurn, (Spens.) v.i. to grin or gape, [grin.] 
gerontocracy, ger- or Jer-on-tok'ra-si, n. govern¬ 
ment by old mcn.—a<(f. geront'ic (blol.), per¬ 
taining to the senescent period in the life-iustory 
of an individual.— ns. gerontoi'ogy, scientific 
study of the processes of growing old; geron'- 
to^iKe) (’fit, -fit), one who mtperiences geronto- 
philia (-fit'i-a), sexual feeling towards old people; 
gerontotherapeut'ics, the science of medwal 
treatment of the diseases of old age. [Gr. 
gerdn, -ontos, an old man, kratoa, power.) 
geropiga, Jer-6-pe'ga, n. a mixture of grape-juice, 
brandy, etc., used to doctor port-wine. [Port.) 
Gerry. See Jerry. 

gerrymander, Jer'i-man-dar, also ger', y.r. to 
rearrange (voting districts) in the mterests of a 
particular party or candidate: to manipulate 
(facts, arguments, etc.) so as to reach undue 
conclusions.—n. an arrangement of the above 
nature. [Formed flrom the name of Governor 
Elbridge Gerry (1744-1814) and salamander, 
from the likeness to tint animal of the gerry¬ 
mandered map (fi Massachusetts in 1811.) 
gprvmA, Jer'and, n. a part of a Latin verb with the 
value of a vertul noun, as amandum, loving: in 
English, a noun with the ending -ing formed 
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from a verb and having some of the qualities of 
a verb, as the possibility of governing an object, 
etc.; often preceded by a possessive (e.g. My 
leavli^ It was unwise). — a^s. gerundial Oi-rund'i- 
il), genuidivalUer-»R-i/i"v/), gerundive U<-''and7i’). 
— H. gerund ive, a Latin verbal adjective express¬ 
ing necessity, as amandus, -a, -urn, deserving 
or requiring to be loved.—ger'und-grind'er, a 
pedantic teacher. [L. gerundlum—gerire, to 
bear.] 

geseilschaft, gs-zel’shdft, (Ger.) a commercial 
company. 

Gmneriu, Jes-ni'ri-e, n. a tropical American genus 
typical of the Gesneria'ceae, a family close akin 
to the Scrophulariaceae. LNamed alter Konrad 
von Gesner (1S16-6S), Swiss botanist and scholar.] 
gessamine {Milt.). Same as jasmine, 
gesse {Spens.). Same as guess, 
gesso,/es'd, n, piaster of faris: a plaster surface 
prepared as a ground for painting, jit.,—L. 
gypsum', see gypsum.] 

gesUjest, {Shak.) n. time fixed for a stay in a place. 

[U.lrr. giste, a stopping-place.] 
gest, geste,yesr, n. an exploit: a ule of adventure, 
a romance. lO.Fr. geste —L. gesta, things done 
— gerire, gestum, to bear, behave; cf. jest.] 
gest, gcste.yesf, n. bearing: gesture.—o^. gest'ic. 
IFr. geste —L. gestus — gerire, gestum, to near, 
behave.] 

gestalt, ge-shtdil', n. form, shape, pattern: organ¬ 
ised whole or unit—gestalt psychology, revolt 
from the atomistic outlook of the orthoaox 
school, starts with the organised whole as some¬ 
thing more than the sum of the parts into whicn it 
can oe logically analysed. [German.] 
gestant. See gestation. 

gestapo, gi-sta'pd, n. the Nazi secret police in 
Germany. [From Ger. geheime stoats pohzei, 
secret state police.] 

gestate,/es-tdt', v./. to carry in the womb during 
the period from conception to birth: to conceive 
and develop slowly in the mind.— v.i. to be in 
the process of gestating.— adj. ges'tant, laden 
(also fig.). —n. gestation, Jes-td’shen, bemg 
carried in a vehicle, a boat, etc. {arch.): the act 
of gestating {biol. and fig.). —ad/s. gestatfi'rial, 
ges'tatory, pertaining to carrying {arch.), or to 
carriage in the womb. [L. gestare, -dtum, to 
carry— gerire, to bear.] 

gesticulate, jes-tik'u-ldt, v.i. to make vigorous 
gestures.— ns. gesticula'tion; i^tic'ulator.— adj. 
gestic'ulatory. [L. gesticuldri, -dtus — gesticulus, 
dim. of gestus, gesture— gerire, to carry, behave.] 
gMtme,Jes'cher, n. a posture, or movement of the 
body {obs.) : an action expressive of sentiment or 
passion or intended to show inclination or dis¬ 
position: the use of-such movements: enaction 
dictated by courtesy or diplomacy, or by a desire 
to impress: behaviour {Shak.).--adi. ges'turaf. 
[L.L. gestHra — L. gestus, from L. gerire, to carry, 
behave.] 

gesundheit, gs~zdant'hit, (Ger.) your health, 
get, get, v.t. to obtain: to acquire: to procure: 
to receive: to atuin: to come to have: to 
catch: to grasp or take the meaning of: to 
learn: to commit to memory: to hit: todescry: 
to make out: to succeed in coming into touch or 
communication with (e.g. a wireless station): to 
worst, have the better of, gain a decisive advan¬ 
tage over: to baffle: to irritate: to grip emotion¬ 
ally, take, captivate, hit the taste of exactly: to 
induce: to cause to be, go, or become: tobetake: 
to beget.— v.i. to arrive, to bring or put oneself 
(in any place, position, or state): to become: 
to become richer: to clear out:—pr.p. gett'ing; 
pa.t. got, ohs. gat; pa.p. gM, arch., Scot., and 
U.S. gott'en.— n. that which is got {obs.): output 
{obs.): offspring: (spelt also gait(t), geit, etc., 
gyte—sccgytc(2))achiid, brat {/Scot, contemptu¬ 
ously): begetting {obs.).—n. gett'er, one who. 


or that which evacuates: a material used, when 
evaporated by high-frequency induction currents, 
for evacuation of gas lift in vacuum valves after 
sealing during manufacture.— v.t. to eVacuate (a 
valve) using a getter.— v.i. to use a getter.— ns. 
gett'ering, evacuation using a getter; gett'ing, 
a gaining: anything gaineu: procreation.— aeU. 
get-at'-able, easily accessible.—get'away, an 
escape: a start: breaking cover; get'-together, a 
social gathering: an informal conference; get'« 
up', (style of) equipment, outfit, make^ip.^—get 
across {coll.), communicate successfully: get 
ahead, along, to make progress, advance; get at, 
to reach, attain: to poke Am at {shmg): to 
mean: to attack verbally: to influence by under¬ 
hand or unlawful means; get away with it, pull it 
oft': carry a thing through successfully or with 
impunity; get by, to succeed in passing: to 
elude notice and come off with impunity, manage 
satisfactorily, be sufficiently good {coil.)', get 
down, to alight; get down to, set to work on, 
tackle seriously; get off, to escape: to learn: to 
gain the affection of someone of the opposite 
sex (with with: coll.): gat on, to proceed, ad¬ 
vance: to prosper: to agree, consort harmoni¬ 
ously: to fare; get out, to produce: to extricate 
oneself: to take oneself off; get over, to sur¬ 
mount: to recover from: to make an impression 
on an audience; get round, to circumvent: to 
persuade, talk over; get round to, to bring 
oneself to do (something); get there {slang), to 
achieve one’s object, succeed; get throu^, to 
hmsh: to reach a destination: to receive ap¬ 
proval, or to obtain it for (something): to be 
put in telephonic communication: to com¬ 
municate with, reach the comprehension of 
(with to); get together, to meet for social 
intercourse or discussion; get up, to arise: to 
ascend: to arrange: to prepare: to learn up for 
an occasion: to commit to memory; to have got 
{coll.), to have; to have got to, to be obliged to. 
[O.N. geta: cog. with O.E. -gietan (in com¬ 
pounds).] 

Geum,Je'em, n. the avens genus of the rose family. 
[L.] 

gewgaw, gu'gb, n. a toy: a bauble.— adi. showy 
without value. [Origm unknown.] 
gey (Scot.). See gay.— adv. geyan {gi’en), for 
gey and. 

geyser, ga', ge' or gi'zer, n. a spring that spouts 
hot water into the air: (usu. ge') appiuatus for 
heating water as it is drawn.— n. gey'serite, sinter. 
[Geysir, a geyser in Iceland—Ice. geysa, O.N. 
goysa, to gusn.] 

Ghanaian, ga-nd'yen, -na', ad/, of or pertaining to 
Ghana.— n. a native or citizen of Ghana, 
gharial. Same as gavial, garial. 
gharri, gharry, ga'ri, n. m India, a wheeled vehicle, 
generally for hire. [Hind, gdri, a cart.] 
ghast, gasi, v.t. {Shak.) to strike aghast: to 
atlnght.— adi. ghast'ful {Spens. gastfull), dreary, 
dismal.— adv. ghast'fuily, Irightfully.— n. gbaet'- 
liness.— ad/, ghast'ly, death-like: hideous: de¬ 
plorable {coll.). —Also adv. —n. ghastness {Shak. 
gastness, q.v.). [O.E. gistan: cf. gast.J 
ghat, ghaut, gdt, n. in India, a mountain-pass: a 
landing-stair: a place of cremation {burning 
ghat). [Hindi gha/, descent.] 
ghazal, gaz’al, n. a Fersian and Arabic verse-form, 
of not more than 18 couplets, the first two lines 
and the even-numbered lines thereafter rhyming 
together, mainly amatory and bacchanalian.— 
Also gazal, gha^. [Ar. ghazal.] 
ghazi, gd'ze, n. a veteran Mohammedan warrior: 
a slayer of infidels: a high Turkish title. [Ar. 
ghdzi, fighting.] 

Ghcber, Gfaebre. Same as Gueber. 
ghee, gbi, gi, g'hi, n, clarified butter, esp. buffalo 
butter. [Hind, gbi.] 

giMrkin, gur'kin, n. a small cucumber used for 
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pickling. [From an earlicf form of Du. aug- 
urkUe), a gherkin; app. front Slavonic.] 
ghana (Spens.). Swe as guam:—p 0 .i. and pa.p. 

ghaat, gbanad. 

ghatto, get'S, n. Jews* quarter in Italian or other 
city, to which they used to be confined: a 
quarter esp. poor, inhabited by any racial group. 
[It., perh. borghetto, borough.] 
ghi. See ghae. 

Ghibalioe, gib‘»-lin, ~Un, -tin, n. one of a party in 
Mediaeval Italy, orig. supporters of Hohen- 
ataufen emperors against Cueifs and pope. [It. 
ChiMlino, app.— Waiblingen, a Hohenstaufen 
town.] 

ghillia. Same as gillie. 

ghost, gdsi, M. a spirit: the soul of a man: a spirit 
appearing after death: a dead body iShak.): 
one who does another’s work for him, as writing 
speeches or the like (slang): a faint or false 
appearance: a semblance: a duplicated image 
due to additional reception of a delayed similar 
signal which has covered a longer path (Ty ).— 
v.t. to haunt as a ghost.— v.i. (slang) to play the 
ghost for another.— adj. ^host'-Iike.— n. ^ost'* 
liness.— adjs. gbost'ly, spiritual: religious: per¬ 
taining to apparitions: ghost-like; faint; 
ghost’y.—^ghost'-moth, a moth (Hepialus humuli), 
the male of ghostly white appearance, the 
caterpillar destructive to hop-gardens; gbost'- 
story, a story in which ghosts figure; ghost 
town, one which once flourished owing to some 
natural resource in the vicinity but which is now 
deserted since the natural resource has been 
exhausted; ghost'-word, a word that has origin¬ 
ated in the blunder of a scribe or printer; 

S lost'-writer.—give up the. ghost (B.), to die; 

oly Ghost, the Holy Spirit, the third person 
in the Christian Trinity; not to have a ghost 
(of a chance), not to have the least chance of 
success. [O.E. gdst; Ger. gelst; the h from 
Caxton (Flemish gheest).] 
ghoul, goal, now often gowl, n. an Eastern demon 
that preys on the dead: a gruesome fiend: a 
person of gruesome or revolting habits or tastes. 
— adj. ghoul'ish. (Ar. ghOl.) 
ghubar. Same as gobar. 
ghyll, gil. See gill (4). 
giambeux (Spens.) for iambeaux. 
giant, Ji’snt, n. a huge mythical being of more or 
less human form: a person of abnormally great 
stature: anything much above the usual size of 
its kind: a person of much greater powers than 
his fellows :—/riK. gi'antess.— ad/, gigantic.— ns. 
gi'anthood, gi'antism, the quality or character of 
a giant: the occurrence of giants: gigantism; 
gi'antry, giants collectively; giant stories or 
mythology; gi'antship.— adj. gi'antly, giantlike. 
—gi'ant-pow'der, a kind of dynamite.— adj. 
gi'ant-nide, (Shak.) enormously rude or uncivil. 
—giant’a-kett'le, a great pot-hole believed to 
have been formed by subglacial water; giant'(s)- 
stridc, a gymnastic apparatus enabling one to 
take great strides around a pole. [O.Fr. geant 
(Fr. giant) —L. glgds —Gr. glgds, gigantos.] 
giaour, Jowr, n. infidel, a term applied by the 
Turks to all who are not of their own religion. 
[Through Turk.—Pers. gaur\ see guebre.] 

Jib, gib, n. wedge-shaped piece of metal hold¬ 
ing anothn in place, etc.— v.t. to fasten with a 
gib. [Origin obscure.] 

gib, gib, n. a tom-cat, esp. one castrated: a term 
of reproach.—Also gib-cat (Shak.). (From the 
name Gilbert.] 

gibbw, Jib'ar, v.t. to utter senseless or inarticulate 
sounds. [Imit.] 

GiMierclla, Jib-ar-eVa, n. a genus of fungi found 
esp. on grasses-—e.g. wheat scab.—n. gUwereU'in, 
any of several plant-growth regulators produced 
by a gibberelhi.—gibberdl'ic acid, an acid having 
similar effects. 


gibberish, gib‘ar-lsk, or Jib', n. rapid, gabbling talk: 
unmeaning words.—od/. unmeaning, [imtt.] 
gibbet, Jib'it, n. a gallows, esp. one on which 
'Criminals were suspmided after execution: the 
projecting beam of a crane.— v.t. to expose on, ot 
as on, a gibbet. [O.Fr. gibet, a stick; origin 
unknown.] 

gibble-gabble, gib'l-gab’l, n. senseless chatter, 
[gabble.] 

gibbon, gib'an, n. an E. Indian anthropoid ape (of 
several species) with very long arms. [Origin 
unknown.] 

gibbous, gib'as, adj. hump-backed: humped: 
unequally convex on two sides, as the moon 
between half and full.—^Also gibb'ose.— ns. 
gibbos'ity, gibb'ousness.— adv. gibb'ously. [L. 
gibbosus — gibbus, a hump.] 

gibe, jibe. Jib, v.i. to scoff: to flout_ v.t. to scoff 

at: to taunt.— n. a flout: a taunt.—n. gib'er.— 
adv. gib'ingly. [Origin obscure.] 
gibel, gib'tl, n. the Prussian carp, without barbules. 
Gibeonite, gib'i-en-it, n. a slave's slave—from 
Josh. ix. 

giblets, yih'/f/r, n.pl. the internal eatable parts of a 
fowl, etc.: entrails.— adj. gib'let, made of giblets. 
[O.Fr. gibelet; origin uncertain.] 

Gibraltarian, jlb-r6l-ta’ri~an, n. and adj. (an 
inhabitant) of Gibraltar. 
gibu 8 , 7 /'h.i.v, n. an opera-hat. [Fr.] 

gid, gid, n. sturdy, a disease of sheep, [giddy.] 
giddy, gid'i, adj. unsteady, dizzy: causing giddi¬ 
ness; whirling; light-headed: flighty.—Also 
v.i. and v.t. — adv. gidd'ily.—n. gidd'iness.— 
adjs. gidd'y-head'ed, thoughtless, wanting reflec¬ 
tion; gidd'y-paced (Shak.), moving irregularly. 
—play the giddy goat, to act the fool. [O.E. gidig, 
gydig, insane, possessed by a god.] 

gie, ge, vb. a !^ots form of give:—pa.t. gied, gid, 
gae, gd; pa.p. gien, gin. 

gier-eagle,Jer'e 'gi, (B.) n. a vulture. [Du. gier.] 

gif, gi/, conj. an obsolete form (except in Scots) 
of if. 

giff-gaff, gif’-gaf', (Scot.) n. give and take, [give.] 
gift, gift, n. a thing given: a bribe (arch.): a 
quality bestowed by nature: the act of giving; 
something easily obtained, understood, etc.— 
v.t. to endow, esp. with any power or faculty: 
to present.— adj. gift'ed, highly endowed by 
nature.—gift'-book, a book suitable or intended 
for presentation; gift horse, a horse given as a 
present; gift token (see token).—look a gift 
horse in the mouth, to criticise a gift (orig. to look 
at a gift horse’s teeth to tell its age). [See give.] 
gigi gig. "■ a whip-top (obs.): a flighty girl (obs.): 
a light, two-wheeled carriage: a long, light boat: 
a machine for raising the nap on cloth (in full, 
gig mill): sport, fun (dial >.— v.t. and v.i. gigg'it 
(arch. U.S.), to convey ,or move rapidly.— n.pl. 
gig'-lamps, (slang) spectacles.—gig'man, one who 
drives or keeps a gig: a narrow middle-class 
philistine (Carlyle). — n. gigman'ity. [M.E. gigge, 
a whirling thing (cf. whirligig); origin obscure.] 

gig, gig, (slang) n. an engagement, esp. of a band, 
for one performance only. [Ety. unknown.] 

giga-, ji-ga, pfx. meaning ten to the ninth power 
(10*).—giga-electron-volt, a unit equal to a 
thousand million electron-volts, 
gigantic, yf-gun'rik, adj. of, like or characteristic of 
a giant; huge.—Also gigantd'an.— adi- gigan- 
tesque', befitting or suggestive of a giant.— adv. 
gigim'tically.—>u. gigan'ticide, the act of killing 
a giant; gigant'ism, hugeness, of a business 
concern, etc.: excessive overgrowth, usually 
owing to overactivity of the pituitary gland; 
gigantol'ogy, giant-lore; gigantom'achy (-ki; 
Gr. machi, fight), a war of giants, esp. against 
the gods. [L. glgds, glgantU, Gr. glgSs, cantos, 
a giant.] 

gigpCi gJg'l, V'f* to laugh with short catches of 
the breath, or in a silly manner.— n. a laugh of 
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this kind: something unimportant {slang). 
figg'ler; gigg'ling.—evtfr- gigglesonia, gigg'ly. 
[Edioie.] 

iWtot,gi|Migig'Af.-bttii»B^ddysirl: a wanton 
(arch.). — atff. (Shak.) inconstant. [Perh. conn, 
withpg; later associated with gig^.] 
gigolo. Jlg’d-ld, H, a professionu male dancing 
partner: a young man living at the expense of 
an older woman. [Fr.j 

lifot. Jig'st, n. a leg of mutton, etc.: a leg-of- 
mutton slewe. [Fr.] 

gigue, zhig, (mw.) n. a lively dance-form in triple 
time, common in old suites.—Also (It.) giga 
Ui’ga). (Fr.; cf. iig.] 

gila, hhe'h (in full gila monster), n. either of the 
two Heloaerma species, the only venomous 
lizards known. [Gila River, Arizona.] 
gilbert, gU'bzrt, n. the C.G.S. unit of magneto¬ 
motive force. [From the English physician and 
physicist William Gilbert (15%.1603).] 

CilbertiaB, gll'b&rt'l-en, adj. whimsically or para¬ 
doxically humorous. [Sir W. S. Gilbert (1836- 
1911), librettist, playwright, poet, etc.] 
Gilbertine,g//'6drt-M, -in, n. a member of the order 
of canons and nuns founded (c. 1148) by St 
Gilbert of Sempringham.—^Also ae^. 
gilcup. See giltcqi. 

gild, gild, v.t. to cover or overlay with gold or with 
any goldlike substance: to smear with blood 
(obs.); to flush (obs.): to furnish with gold: 
to gloss over, give a sj^ious appearance to: to 
adorn with lustre:— pr.p. gild'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.B. gild'ed or gilt.— ns. gild'er, one who coats 
articles with gold; giM'ing, act or trade of a 
gilder: gold or imitation thereof laid on a 
surface.-^ilded Chamber, the House of Lords; 
gilded sirars, an emblem of knighthood; gilded 
youth, rich young people of fashion.—asM the 
lily, to embellish to an unnecessary extent; 
gild the pin, to make a disagreeable thing seem 
less so. [O.E. gyldan — gold; see gold.] 
gild. See guild, 
gjlder. See guilder. 

gildeii, gyMen, gil'dan, orig. adi‘ golden, adopted 
later (as Spens.) as a pa.p. of (O.E. gylden.) 
gilet, zki~lh, n. a waistcoat: in a woman’s dress, 
a front part shaped like a waistcoat: in ballet 
dress, a bodice shaped like a waistcoat. [Fr.] 
gin, gil, n. an organ for breathing in water*, the 
flesh under the jaw: the wattle below the bill of 
a fowl: one of the radiating plates under a 
mushroom or toadstool cap: a projecting rib of 
a heating surface.— v.t. to gut (fish): to catch 
(fish) by the gills in a net.—gin cover, a fold of 
skin, usu. with bony plates, protecting the 
gills. [Cf. Dan. giselle; Sw. gdl.\ 
gin, Jll, n. a si^l measure, having various 
values; in recent times - i pint.— n. gill'- 
house (obs.), a dram-shop. [O.Fr. gelle.] 
giU, Jll, n. a girl, also jiU (obs.): a female ferret, 
airo iin; ground ivy (dial.): beer with an 
infusion of ground ivy, also giU ale, gill beer 
(obs.). —R. giUct (Scot.), a skittish, flighty, or 
loose young woman, also jillet.—giU'flirt (arch.), 
a wanton girl, also Jin'fliirt. IGillian or Juliana 
(from Julius), a woman’s name.]' 
gUl, gbyil. giL n. a smaU ravine, a wooded glen: 
a brook. [O.N. gil.) 

gUlaioo, giba^oo', n. an Irish trout with thickened 
muscular stomach. [Ir. glolla ruadh, red lad.] 
gillie, gil'L n. a Highland chieTs attendant Otist.): 
an attendant on or guide of hunting and fishing 
sportsmen.— v.i. to act as gillie.—giliie-wet'foot 
(obs.), -white-foot (obs.), a barefoot Highland 
lad, esp. a messenger or chief’s attendant. 
[Gael. glUe, a lad, Ir. giolla.) 
gillravage, -itch. See gUravage. 
gillyflower, Jll'i-fiowr (Shak. gillyvor, •var), n. a 
flovrer that smells like cloves, e». clov»iEilly- 
flowar, stodc-gillyflower (see clove ( 4 !), stodi (1)). 
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[O.Fr. girofie —Gr. karyophyllon, the clove-tree 
— karypn, a nut, phyUon, a leaf.] 
gilpy, gilpey, gil'pi, (Scot.) n. a boisterous girl 
or (formerly) boy. 

giiravage, gulravage, galravage, -itch, gaUrav’iJ, 
-ich, or riv', (Scot.) n. a noisy frolic: riotous 
menymaking.—v.l. to behave riotously.—n. 
j^rav’ager. 

giit,g//t,pa.r. andpa.p. of gild.—oifl. gilded: gold- 
coloured.— A. gilding: money (Saak.).—gilt'enp, 
gil'cup, a butter-cup.— atfj. gilt'-edged, having 
the edges gilt: of the highest quality (^t-edgM 
securities, those stocks whose interest is con¬ 
sidered perfectly safe).— ns. gitt'edged, gilts.— 
gilt'-bead, a name for several fishes, esp. a sparokt 
fish with a half-moon-shaped gold spot between 
the eyes; gilt'-tail, a yellow-tipped worm 
(Dendrobaena subrubicunda) of old dung-hills. 
gUt, gilt, (dial.) n. a young sow (in various con¬ 
ditions locally). [O.N. gyltr; cf. O.E. gilte.] 
gimbnl, JIm’bl, n. a gimmal (o6r.): (in pi.) a con¬ 
trivance for keeping a hanging obj^ level (stag, 
in composition, as gimbal ring). [See gemd.l 
gimcrack, jimcrack, jim'krak, n. a trumpery 
knick-knack: a paltry, ill-made flimsy article: 
a trivial mechanism.—ad/, trumpery.— n. gim- 
crack'ery. [Origin obscure.] 
gimlet, gim’lit, n. a small tool for boring hotos by 
turning it by hand: half a glass of whisky, gin, 
or vo(&a, and lime-juice.— v.t. to pierce as with 
a gimlet: to turn like a gimlet.—od/. gimlet¬ 
eyed', very sharp-sighted. [O.Fr. gwnbelet, 
fromOmc.; cf. wimble (I).] 
gimmal, Jim'l, n. a ring (also gimmal ring) that 
can be divided into two (or three) rings: a joint 
or part in a piece of mechanism (also gumn'er; 
Shak. gimm'or).—od/. gimm'aUedXdMok. jjmmid), 
jointed, hinged. [Sm gemel.] 
gimme, gi'mi, (slang) contracted form of give me. 
gimmer, gim'ar, (Scot.) it. h young ewe: (con¬ 
temptuously) a woman. (O.N. gymbr; cf. Sw. 
fimmer, Dan. gimmer.] 

gimmick, gim’ik, n. secret devke for performing 
a trick: a device (often peculiar to the person 
adopting it) to catch attention, publicity: an 
ingenious mechanical device.— n. gimm'ickry, 
gimmicks in quantity: use of fimmick(s).— atff. 
gimm'icky, pertaining ter a gimmick: loosely, 
of little worth, importance. [Origin unknown.] 
gimp, gimp, n. a yarn with a hard core: a trim¬ 
ming thereof: a fishing-line bound with wire: 
a coarse thread in lace-making.—v.f. to make or 
furnish with gimp.—^Also guinm, gymp« (Fr. 
giampe, app. from O.H.G. winv<d; cf. wim^; 
perhaps confused with Fr. guipure; see 
guipure.] 

gimp. Jimp, (rare) v.t. to scallop, notch: to 
corrugate. 

gin,/in, n. geneva: a spirit distilled from graki or 
malt and flavoured with juniper berries or 
other aromatic substances, made chiefs in 
Britain and the U.S.—gin’-flzz, a drink of 
lemon-juice, effervescing water, etc.; gm'- 
palace, (derog.) a showily pretentious public 
house; gin'shiw: gm'-sling, a cold gin and 
water, sweetened and flavoured.—gin and it, 
gin and /lalian vermouth. [Contr. from 
geneva.] 

gm,/in, n. a scheme, artifice, contrivance (6;peiu.): 
a snare or trap: a machinb, esp. one for 
hoisting: a cotton-gin: an instrument oi 
torture (Spens.). — vJ. to tnp or snare: to clear 
of seeds by a cotton-gin:—pr.p. ginn'ing: pa.t. 
and pa.p. ghmod.— ns. ginn'er, one who gins 
cotton; gira'ery, i^in'koiise, a place where 
cotton is ginned.—gin trap, a powerful spring 
trap fitted with teeth, [engiae.] 
gin, Jin, H. Australian abori^e woman. (Native 
wora.] 

gin, Jin, n. a type of rummy in whidi a player 
; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viil 
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whose unma^hed cards count ten or less tn^ 
stop the game.—Also gin nunmy. lOrigin 
uncertain.] 

gin. gift, (arch.) v.l. and v.i. to begin >—pa.t. gaot 
used poetically in the sense of did. (Aphetic 
from O.E. beginnan or onginnan, to begin.] 
gin, gin, (Scot.) prep, by (the time of). (M.E. 
fain, app.—O.N. gefn, against.] 
gin, gin, (Scot.) coni. tf< [Ferh. pa.p. of give as a 
substitute for gif; perh. from gin, prep.] 
ging, ging, (obs.) n. a gang or company. See 
gangCl). ^ . 

gingal, gingall. See iingai. 
gingelly. See gingili. 

ginger, jin'jir, n. the root-stock of Zingiber 
officinale, or other species of the genus (family 
Zingiberaceae) with a hot taste, used as a 
condiment or stomachic: ginger beer: stimu¬ 
lation: mettle.— adi. (coll.) sandy, reddish.— 
v.t. to put ginger into: to make spirited.— 
adi- gin'gerouB, like ginger.—gingcrade', ginger 
ale, an aerated drink navoured with ginger; 
ginger beer, an effervescent drink made with 
fermenting ginger: ginger cordial, a cordial made 
of ginger, lemon-peel, raisins, water, and some¬ 
times spirits; ginger group, a group within e.g. a 
political party seeking to inspire the rest with 
Its own enthusiasm and activity; ginger nut, 
a small thick gingersnap; ginger pop, weak 
ginger beer (coll.)’, gin'gerswv, n gmgerbread 
biscuit; ginger wine, liquor made by the fer- 
menution oi sugar and water, and flavoured 
with various spices, chiefly ginger; ginger beer 
plant, a symbiotic association of a yeast and a 
bacterium, by which ginger beer can be prepared, 
also called Cali/ornian bees. (M.E. gtngivere — 
O.Fr. gengibre —L.L. gingiber —L. zingiber — 
Gr. zingiberis —Pr&krit—^bans. srnga, horn, vera, 
body; Malayalam inchiver.] 
gingerbread, Jin'Jzr-bred, n. a cake flavoured with 
treacle and usually ginger.— adi- of ornamental 
Work, cheap and tawdry.—take tbe gilt off the 
gingerbread, to destroy the glamour. [O.Fr. 
gingimbrat —^L.L. gingiber’, see ginger; con¬ 
fused with bread.] 

gingerly, Jin'Jer-li, adv. with soft steps: with 
extreme wariness and delicate gentleness.— 
Also adi. (Possibly O.Fr. gensor, compar. of 
gent; see gent (l).j 

gingham, ging‘»m, n. a kind of cotton cloth, woven 
from coloured yarns into stripes or checks: 
an umbrella (coll.). [Fr. guingan, orig. from 
Malay ginggang, striped.] 
gingili, gingelly, iiniili, Jin'ji~li, n. a species of 
sesame: an oil got from its seeds. [Hind. 
Jityali, prob.—^Ar. JudulSn.) 
gingival, ^iit-ji'v/, a^. pertaining to the gums:— 
ns. ginglvec'tomy, the cutting back of inflamed 
or excess gum; gingiyf'tis, inflammation of the 
gums. [L. gingiva, gum.] 
ginglc. Same as jingle. , 

ginglymus, Jing'gU-mss (or ging'-), n. a joint that 
permits movement in one plane only :—pl. ging'- 
lymi.— aid. ging'limoid. [Latinised from Or. 
gtnglymm.] 

gink, gink, (slang) n. fellow. [Origin unknown.] 
ginkgo, gingk'go, n. the maidenhair tree, holy in 
Japan, perhaps still wild in China, forming by 
itself an order (GinKgoi'les) of Gymnospernu.— 
Also ging'ko. [Jap. gingko —Chin, yin, silver, 
king, apcKot.] 

ginsaiig,yffl'seng, n. a species of Paruix or Aratta’, 
its root, a Chinese panacea. [Chin. Jirhshin, 
perh. image of man.] 
gio. Sen geo (gully, creek). 

Uinrgi system, Jdr'Ji sts'tim, nietre-kilogram(me)- 
second system. [After Giovanni Giorgi, Italian 
. shyskist, d. 19S0.] ' 

W 9 *Jlp,n. Same as gyp. 

. j l p is n , yfp'san, (JSpena.) n, an ot». form of gypsy. 

ffite,fiir; mi, hir (her); mine; mile. 


gipsy. Seeurpsy. 

giniie, "• the camelopard, an African 

ruminant with remarkably long neck and fore¬ 
legs.— adj. giraff'ine. [Ar. zarffah.) 
girandole, jir'sn-ddi, n, a branched chandelier or 
similar suucture: a pendant, etc., with small 
jewels attached around it: a rotating firework. 
[Fr.,—It. girandola—girare —L. gyrate, to turn 
round— fyrus —Cr. gyros, a circle.] 
girasol, girasole, iir's-sol, -sdl, n. a fire-opal or 
other stone that seems to send a firelike glow 
from within in certain lights: the plant helio¬ 
trope (<d>s.): tbe sunflower (obs.). [It.,— 

girare (see girandole), and sole —L. sdl, the sun.] 
gird, gird, v.i. to gibe, jeer (with ot).—v.r. (obs.) 
to taunt.— n. (arch.) a taunt, dig, gibe. [Origin 
obscure; not from O.E. gyrd, gierd^ rod.] 
gird, gird, (Scot.) it. a hoop.—Also girr (gir). [A 
form of ^rth.] 

gird, gurd, v.t. to bind round: to make fast by a 
belt or girdle: to encompass: to surround: to 
clothe, furnish >—pa.l. and pa.p gird'ed and girt. 
— ns. gird'er, a great beam, simple or built up, of 
wood, iron, or steel, to take a lateral stress, e.g. 
to support a floor, wall, roadway of a bridge; 
a strip of strengtlmning tissue (bot.) ', gird'ing, 
that which gkds.—^girder bridge, a bridge whose 
load is sustained by girders resting on supports. 
—gird onesalf, to tuck up loose ^rments under 
the girdle: to brace the mind for any trial or 
effort. [O.E. gyrdan’, cf. Cer. gurten.) 
girdle, giird'l, n. a waist-belt: a cord worn about 
the waist by a monk, etc.: any Uiing that encloses 
like a belt: a woman’s lightweight, close-fitting 
undergarment, a form of corset: a bony arch 
to which a limb is attached: a worm's clitellum: 
a ring-shaped cut around a tree: the rim of a 
brilliant-cut gem.—v.f. to bind, as with a girdle: 
to enclose: to cut a ring round.— adi. gird'led.— 
n. gird'ter, one who girdles: a maker of girdles. 
—girdle'stead (arch.), the waisL [O.E. gyrtkl — 
gyrdan, to gird.] 
girdle, gird'l. See griddle, 
gukin, gdr'kin, n. Same as gherkin, 
girl, gurt. It. a female child: a young unmarried 
woman: a woman irrespective of age: a 
sweetheart (coll.)’, a maid servant.— n. girl'bood, 
the state or time of being a girl.— adis, girl'ie, 
showing nude or scantily clad young women; 
gui'iah, of or like a girl.— adv. girl'isUy.—it. 
girl iahness.—Girl Friday, a young woman who 
acts as secretaiy or personal assistant in a business 
othce; girl'frimd, sweetheart, or girl who is 
often one’s companion: (girl fri^) a girl’s 
young female friend; Girl Guide, a member of 
an organisation for girls, analogous to the (B<w) 
Scouts’ Association; Girl Scout, a member of a 
similar American organisation.—old girl, a 
female former pupil: a kindly disrespectful mode 
of address or imerence to a female of any age or 
species. [Origin obscure.] 
girlond, obsolete form of garland.—In Spens. 
Faerie Queene, IV, x. SI, 9, girlonds may be a 
misprint for gitardians (or guerdons). 
giro, girn, (Scot.; Spens.) v.i. to grin, snarl: to 
complain peevishly.— a. an act or manner of 
girnmg.— adJ. gim ie, ill-tempered, [grin.] 
gimel, gir'nl, (Scot.) n. a granary (obs.): a meal 
chest. [Variant of garner.] 

Giro, Ji'rd, n. a bankmg system by which money 
can be transferred direct from the account of 
one holder to that of another person (or to those 
of others). [Ger., transfer—Gr. gyros, ring,] 
giron. Seegyron. 

Oiroudiet, Ji-rond'Ist, it. a member of the moderate 
republican party during the French Revolution, 
so-called because its earliest leaders were 
deputies for the Gironde department.—Also 
Ginm'din. 
girr. See gird (2). 

filr; mile; mSSn.fdbt; tOien (then) 
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firt, gArt, pa.p. of ^ in all tenses: of a ship, 
moored so taut by her cablet to two oppositely 
placed anchors as to be prevented ft’omswfawlng 
to the wind or tide.— v.t. to gird: to girth.— 
vj. to girth, 
girdi. MM grith. 

girth, g&rth, n. belly4MUid of a saddle: cireum* 
ferential measure of thidcness.— v.t. to put a girth 
on: to measure the ^th of.—v./. to measure in 
girth.—^Also girt.—^rddine or girtline, a gant- 


girth.—^Also girt.—girddine or girtline, a gant- 
line. [O.N. g/Mh.) 

gist. Jist, n. the main point or pith of a matter. 
ip.Fr. gist (Fr. gir)-O.Fr. gesir (Fr. gisir), to 
lie— 'L.Jaeire.} 

gitano, Ji-tSn’8, kM-, (Sp.) male gypsy:—/cm. 
gitan'a. 

gite, zhit, iarch.) n. a resting-place. [Fr. gtte — 
O.Fr. glstei see gest (1).] 
gittcm, glt'arn. n. a kind of guitar, a cithern.— 
V./. to play on the gittcm. (O.Fr. gulterne, 
conn. Gr. kitharS', see dthem, guitar, nther.] 
giust. Just, {Spens., Scott) n. and v.l. Same as 
joust. 

giustojdor'/d, suitable: regular: strict. 

[It.,— L. Justus, just.] 

give, giv, v.r. to bmtow: to impart: to yield: to 
grant: to donate: to permit: to afford: to 
furnish: to pay or render, as thanks: to pro¬ 
nounce, as a decision: to show, as a result: to 
apply, as oneself: to allow or admit.—v./. to 
yield to pressure: to begin to melt: to grow 
soft: to open, or give an opening or view, to 
lead (with upon, on. Into, a ^llkism):— pr.p. 
giv'ing; pa.t. give: pa.p. given, girn .— 
n. yielding: elasticity.— adj. giv'en, bestowed: 
specified: addicted, dist^sed: granted: admit¬ 
ted. —Its. giv'enness; giv'er, one who or that 
which gives or bestows; vv'ing, the act of 
bestowing: the thing given.— ad^. that gives.— 
giveaway, a betrayal, revelation, esp. if uninten¬ 
tional: something given free with the aim of 
increasing sales; given name, the name bestowed 
upon the individual, not that of the family—^the 
first or Christian name, distinguuhed from the sur¬ 
name .—give and take, reciprocity in concession: 
mutually compensatory variations: fair exchange 
of repartee; give away, to give for nothing: to 
betray: to bestow ceremonially (as a bride); 
give-away programme, a theatrical or other pro- i 
gramme m which some members of the audience i 
seek to gain prizes by performing certain tasks 
in a given time; give birth to, to bring forth: to 
originate; give chase, to pursue; pve car, to i 
listen; give forth, to emit: to publish: to ex¬ 
patiate (col/.); give ground, place, to give way, 
yield; give in to {pbs. give into), to yield to; give 
It to one (co//.), to scold or beat anybody severely; 
give line, head, rein, etc., to give more liberty or 
scope—the metaphors from angling and driving; 
give me, I would choose if I had the choice; 
give oneself away, to betray one’s secret un¬ 
awares; give out, to report: to emit: to run 
short: to relinriuish (Shak.y, ^ve over, to cease; 
give the lie to, to charge openly with falsehood; 
give tongue, to bark: to utter, expound: give up, 
to abandon: to surrender: to desist from; 
give way, to fall back, to yield, to withdraw: to 
break, snap, collapse, under strain: to begin 
rowing—usually as a command to a crew: to 
allow traffic in a direction crossing one's path 
to proceed first. [O.B. gffan (W.S. giejan), ffie 
back g prob. owing to Scand. Influence; O.N. 
gtfa, Sw. gtfva, Dan. give, Goth, gttnm, Ger. 

J teben.] 

ve. Same as gyve. 

gisz, Hz,Jis, {Scot.) n. a wig. [Origin unknown.] 
gizzara, giz'ard, n. a muscular stomach, esp. the i 
second stomam of a bird.—to stick in one’s 
gizzard, to be more ffian one can aocept or 
tolerate. [M.B. gftcr—O.Fr. giiimr, supposed 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syflables: rf'e-wwiir 


to be—L. gtgeria (pi.), cooked entrails of 
poultry.) 

gizzen, ff/z’fL (Scot.) v.l. to shrink firom dryness 
so as to leak: to wither.—orff. leaky: shrivelled. 
[O.N. gisiut.) 

gju. Seegne. 

glabella, gb-bel’a, n. pint of the forehead between 
the eyebrows and just above their level.—ai(f. 
glabell'ar. [L. glaber, bald, smooth.] 
gudirouB, gld'hrar, a((/. hairless. [L. g/dber.] ' 
glacd, gla'sO, ai(J. frozen, or with ice: iced with 
sugar: glossy, lustrous, esp. of a thin silK 
materkl or kid leather. [Fr.] 
glacial, gl&s’yat, gU’sl-al, or 'skal, adJJ. icy: frozen: 
readily or ormnatily solidified (as ^dal acetic 
acid, practically pure acetic acid): pertaining 
to ice or its action.—lu. gli'cialist, glaciol'ogist, 
one who studies the geologkal action of ice.— 
v.t. gladate (glBs', gUsh"), to polish by ice action: 
to subject to the action of land-iee: to fteeze. 
n. glacii'don.— adJ. glaciidog'icaL—n. glaciol'ogy, 
the study of the geological nature, distribution, 
and action of ke.—Gladal Period, the Ice Age, 
or any ice age. [L. glacUUis, ky, gtaciin, 
-iUum, to tnoxo—glaciis, ke.] 
glacier, glas'yar or i-ar, giSs'yar or gl&’shar, n. a 
mass of ke, fed by snow on a mountain, slowly 
creeping downhill to where it melts or breaks up 
into icebergs. (]Pr.,—glace, ke—L. glaelis, ke.] 
glacis, glds-i, glas'ls, glSs'ls, n. a gentle slope, esp. 
in fortification:—^/, ghwis (glasS, guts'Iz, 
glds'lz), glacises. [Fr., orig. a slippery place— 
L. glaciis, ke.] 

glad, g/ud, a<(/. pleased: cheerful: bright: giving 
pleasure.-v.r. (arch.) to make ^d:— pr.p. 
gladd'iiig; pa.t. and pa.p. giw'ed.—v.r. 
gladd'en, to make glad: to cheer.— adJ. glad'ful 
(Spens.) — n. glad'fubiess.— adv. ^ud'ly.—n. 
glad'ness.— adJ. glad'souie, glad: joyous: gay. 
— adv. glad'soimly.— n. 'glad'someneas.—glad 
eye (slang), an ogle; glad hand (U.S.), the hand 
of welcome; idttd'-hand'er (U.S.), one out to 
make up to all and sundry; glad rags (coll.), 
best clothes, dress clothes.—^ad of, glad to 
have: glad because of; the glad and aom 
(facet.), the hire-purchase system. [O.B. gbedi 
Ger. glatt, smooth, O.N. glathr, bright, Dan. 
glad.] 

gladdcHi,g/ad'an, (dial.) n. an iris. [Origin obscure.] 
glade, gUid, n. an open space in a wood.— 
gU'dy, having glades. [Origin obscure; poss. 
conn, with glad.] 

Radius, glad'i-as, gldd', n. a sword (rare): a 
cuttlefish pen.— a^. Radiate (gJiad',giaa'), sword¬ 
shaped.— n. gladiator (glad‘i-8-tar), in ancient 
Rome, a professional combatant with men or 
beasts in the arena.— ai^s. gladiatorial (^td'ri-al), 
gladiato'rian (obs.), gkd'iatory (o6s.).— ns. 
glad'iatmship; glad'iole, gladiolns (glad-t-6'las, 
rarely gla-dVo-las), any plant of a genus (Gladio¬ 
lus) of the Iris family, with sword-shaped leaves: 
the middle part of the sternum:— pi. gtaAtdi, 
gladioluses. [L. glodius, sword, dim. gUdUdus', 
gUdl&tor, a gladiator.] 

(riadstone, glad'stan, statesman and four times 
prime minister (W. E.; IBOS^ISM).—a4f. 
Gladstonian (std'id-an). pertaining to Gladstone, 
—a. a follower of Gladstone.—Gladstone bag, a 
travelling bag or small portmanteau, opming 
out flat, named in his hodour; GladstMM 
sherry, cheap sherry (with ref. to reduction in 
duty, 1860). 

Glagoutk, glagdf-Ut'ik, ad/, of or pertaining to 
Glagol, an ancient Slavonk alphabet, appar¬ 
ently derived from the cursive Greek of the 
9th century. [Old Slav, glagobt, a word.] 
glaik, glSk, n. (obs. Scot.; usu. in pi.), a flarii: 
dazzling: mocking deception: a tridt: a 
puzzle-game.— adJ. (Scot.) glaik'it, - giddy: 
foolish.— It. (Scot.) glaik'itness, levity.—fling 


foolish.— It. (Scor.) glaik'itness, levity.- 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vfil 
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glsubcrite 


tLe ElailCK in **■> iobs. Scot.}, to throw du&t 
in people’s eyes, dszzle. (Origin obscure.] 
glair, gar, a. the dear put m an egg used as 
vamidi: any viscous, transparent substance. 
—y.f. to vamidi with white of eg«.— 
dair'y, fjair'eoos {arch.}, glir'cous Torch.).— 
n. organic matter in mineral waters. 

(Fr. glaire, perfa.—.L.L. cldro (dvO, white (of egg) 
—^L. cUrus, clear.] 

glaive, gidv, {obs.} n. a sword: a spear: a long* 
shafted weapon like a halberd, its edge on the 
outer curve. (O.Fr. glaive.) 
glamour, in U.S. glanior, glam'rr, n. the supposed 
influence of a diarm on the eyes, making them 
see things as fairer than they are: fascination: 
endiantment: witchery {arch.}: groomed 
beauty and studied charm.— v.t. to enchant, 
bewitch, cast a spell over.— adis. glam {slang), 
glamorous; glarn'orous, full of glamour: 
witchlnf, alluring.—a. glamorlsh'tion, -z*.— v.t. 
danH>r'm,-ise, to make glamorous: to roman¬ 
ticise.—gbunour boy, girl {coll.}, a man or 
woman considered to be very glamorous (often 
derog.}. {gramary.j 

glaace, glans, v.i. to ny (off) obliquely on striking: 
to nuke a passing allusion, esp. unfavourable 
(with <tf): to dart a reflected ray: to flash: to 
snatch a momenta^ view.— v.t. {arch.}, to 
cause to glance: to direct glancingly: to deflect: 
to glance at.—n. an oblique impact or move¬ 
ment: a stroke by which the bail is allowed to 
glance off an upright bat to fine leg {cricket}: 
a passing allusion, esp. satirical: a sudden shoot 
of reflected light: a darting of the eye: a 
momentary look.— n. and atU. glanc'ing.— adv. 
glanc'iagly. (Origin obscure.] 
ghuce, gidns, n. a black or grey mineral with 
metallic lustre, usually a sulphide, selenide, or 
telluride, e.g. redruthite or cop|ier.glancc, 
galena or lead-glance, argentite or silver-glance.— 
glaDca'-coai, anthracite. (Ger. glanz, glance, 
lustre.] 

^and, gland, n. a secreting structure in plant or 
animal.— <uUs. giandif'eroui^ bearing acorns or 
nuts; gland'iform, resemblmg a gland: acom- 
shap^; gland'ular, gland'Uous, containing, 
consisting of, or pertaining to glands.— n. 
gUnd'file, a snnall gland.— ad/, glandulif'eroos.— 
n. glans {glans}, an acorn or similar fruit: a 
glandular structure telans clitoris, penis, the 
exUemity of the clttoris, penis).—glandular 
fever, infectious mononucleosis, a disease 
characterised by slight fever, enlargement of 
glands, and increase in the white ceils of the 
blood. [L. glans, glandis, an acorn.] 
glanders, gland'ers, n. a malignant, contagious, and 
fatal disease of the horse and ass (and mah). 
showing itself, esp. on the mucuous membrane of 
the nose, upon the lungs, and on the lymphatic 
system.— a^. gland'ered, affected with glanders. 

( O.Fr. glandre, a gland.] , 

_ andular, etc., glans. See gland, 
glare, gldr, n. an oppressive or unrelieved dazzling 
light (alro fig.}: overpowering lustre {arch.}: 
cheap or showy brilliance: a glassy or icy surface 
{U.S.}: a fiem stare.— ad/. {U.S.} glassy (of 
ke).— v.i. to emit a hard, fierce, dazzling light: 
to be obtrusively noticeable, to shine dazzlingly: 
to stare fiercely.— v.t. to send forth or express 
with a glare.— ai^. glar'ing, bright and dazzling: 
flagrant.—odr. glar'ingly.— n. glar'ingness.— 
adj. glar'y, glaring: shining harshly. (M.E. 
gliren, to shine; cf. glass, O.E. gber, amber, 
L.Ger. glaren, to glow.] 

glaicous, gli’rl-es, adJ. gravelly: growing on 
gravel.— ad/, gid'real, growing on dry exposed 
ground. Sm also gfaur. (L. gISrea, gravel.] 
gmsttglds, n. a hard, amorphous, brittle substance, 
a bad conductor of electricity, usually trans¬ 
parent, made by ftising together one or more of 


the oxides of silicon, boron, or phosphorus with 
certain basic oxides (e.g. sodium, magnesium, 
calcium, potassium), and cooling the product 
rapidly to prevent crystallisation: an article 
made of or with glass, esp. a drinkin^vessel, 
a mirror, a lens, the cover of a watch-face, a 
weather-glass, a telescope, etc.: the quantity 
of liquid a glass holds: any fused substance like 
glass, with a vitreous fracture: a rock, or 
portion of rock, without crystalline structure: 
{pi.} spectacles.— adj. made of glass.— v.t. to 
glaze: to polish highly: to put in, under, or 
behind glass: to ftirnish with glass: to reflect 
in glass— adJ. ^ass'en (urrA.), of or like glass.— 
n. giassful, as much as a glass will hold:— pi. 
glass'fulls.— adv. glass'il^.— ns. glassine {en’}, a 
transparent paper; glassiness.— ad}, glass'y, like 
glass: of eyes, expressionless.—glass-blower; 
glass'rblowing, the process of nuking glas.swBre 
by inflating a viscid mass: glass.chin or glass 
jaw, a chin or jaw exceptionally vulnerable to 
punches, used chiefly of boxers; glass'-cloth, 
a cloth for drying passes: a material woven 
from, glass threads: a polishing cloth covered 
with' powdered glass; glass'-coach {obs.}, a 
coach (esp. one for hire) having glazed windows; 
glass'-crab, the transparent larva of the spiny 
lobster; glass'-cutter, a tool for cutting sheets of 
glass; one who does cut-glass work; glass'-cutting, 
the act or process of cutting, shaping, and 
ornamenting the surface of glass; glass eye, 
an artificial eye made of glass: {pi.} spectacles 
{obs.}: a form of blindness in horses.— adf. 
glass-faced {Shak.}, reflecting the sentiments of 
another, as in a mirror.—glass fibre, glass 
melted and then drawn out into extremely fine 
fibres, which are later to be spun, woven, etc.; 
glass-gall, a scum formed on ftised glass.— 
glau'-gaz'ing {Shak,}^ addicted to looking 
in a mirror; glass'-grinding, the ornamenting 
of glass by rubbing with sand, emery, etc.; 
glass'-house, a glass factory: a house made 
of plass or largely of glass, esp. a greenhouse: 
military detention barracks (from one with 
a glass roof at Aldershot; slang}. — ad/, glass'- 
Uke.—glass jaw (see glass dun); glass'man, a 
maker or seller of glass: a beggar hawking 
glass as a pretext {arch.}; giaas'-painting, 
the art of producing pictures on glass by 
means of staining it chemically; glass'-paper, 
luper coated with finely pounded glass, used 
like und-paper; glass'-rope, a silicious sponge 
(Hyalonema) with a long anchoring tuft; dass'- 
snake, a legless lizard (Ophisaurus) with brittle 
tail; dass'-soap, manganese dioxide or other 
substance used by glass-makers to remove 
colouring from glass; glass'ware, articles made 
of glass; glass wool, -glass spun into woolly 
fibres; glass'work, a glass factory: furnishings 
or articles made of glass; glass'wort, a name for 
plants of the genera Salicomia and Salsoia 
yielding soda, once used in making glass.— ad}. 
glass'yfaeaded {Term.}, shiny-pated.—live in a 
glass house, to be open to attack or retort; 
musical glasses (see harmonica); water, or 
soluble, ^ss, sodium or potassium silicate. 
[O.E. gigs.) 

Glassite, gISs'it, n. a Sandemanian, or follower of 
John CUts (1695-1773), deposed in 1730 from the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland for main¬ 
taining that a congregation with its eldership is, 
in its discipline, subject to no jurisdiction but 
that of Jesus Christ. 

Glaswegian, glas~, glas~, wej'{y}»n, n. a native or 
citizen of Glasgow. —Also ad}. [Modelled on 
Norwegian.] 

^auberite, gid'bsr-it, n. a myish-white mineral, 
sodium calcium sulphate found chiefly in rock- 
salt, named after the German chemist Johann 
Rudolf Claidter (1604-68).—Glaiiber(’B) salt 
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giaucoimi 

(j^low'bar, gld'bar), hydrated sodium sulphate, gled(,ir/^il:, (oh5.)a-CSha&.)aJestorglbe, atrick. 
discovered By him. —y.l. to gibe at (Shaft.): to jest.—y.r. to play a 

glaucoma, g!d-k6‘ma, n. an insidious disease of trick upon. {Cf. glaik.) 
the eye, marked by increased tension within the gieek, gfek, (hist.) n. a game at cards for three, each 
eyeball and growing dimness of vision.— atif. having twelve, and eijfdit being left for the stodc. 

glaucomatous (-kdm a-tas, ^om’). [Gr. glau- [O.Fr. g/ic, gheliegue, possibly—M.Du. gftelfc. 

ftdma, cataract; see glaucous.] alike.] 

glauconite, gidk'a-nit, n. a mineral now forming gleet, gift, n. a viscous, transparent discharge 
in the sea, a hydrated potassium iron and alu- from a mucous surface.— v.t. to discharge fheel. 
minium silicate, which gives a green colour to — tuff, gleet'y* [O.Fr. glelte, gltcte, a flux.f ' 
some of the beds of the Greensand.— adj. gleg, gleg, (Scot.) adj. clever: apt: alert: keen. 
glanconitic(*m'l'jft).—n.glauconitisa'tioa.-ization, (O.N. gleggr, clever; cf. O.E. gtSaw, wise, Ger. 
conversion into glauconite. [Gr. glaukos, glou. clear.] 

bluish-green.] gleichscbaltung, glihh’shal-tdbng, n. elimination of 

glaucous, gld kas, adj. sea-green: greyish-blue: all opposition, enforcement of strict conformity, 

covered with a fine greenish or bluish bloom in politics, culture, etc. (Ger., co-ordination— 

(hot.). —«. glaucescence (-ses'ans).— adj. glau- gleich, like, schalien, to govern.] 

cese'ent, soinewhat glaucous. [L. giaucus —Gr. glen, glen, n. a narrow valley with a stream, often 
glaukos, bluish-green or grey (orig. gleaming).] with trees; a depression, usu. of some extent, 
Giaucus, glo'kas, n. a genus of translucent blue between hills. [Gael, gleann; cf. W. glyn.] 
nudibranch gasteropods of warm seas. [Gr. glendoveer, glen-do-ver', (Southey) n. a heavenly 

f ’/auftos, bluish-green.] spirit. IFi.grandouver.] 

aum, glam, (Scot.) v.t. to clutch (with at). glengarry, glen-gar'i, n. a Highlander’s cap of 

glaur, gldr, (Scot.) n. mire.— adi- glaur’y. [Origin thick-milled woollen, generally rising to a point 
unknown.] in front, with ribbons hanging down behind. 

Glaux, gloks, n. the generic name of sea-milkwort (Glengarry in Inverness-shire.] 
or black saltwort, a fleshy seaside plant of the Glenlivet, glen-liv’it, n. proprietary name for a 
primrose family, with pink sepals and no petals, noted whisky (Glenlivet, a valley in Banifshire.] 
once used in soda-making. [Gr. glaux, wart- glenoid, -al, gle'noid, -»l, adit, socket-shaped: 
cress.] slightly cupped.—Also n. [Gr. glenoelms— 

glaze, giaz, v.t. to furnish or set with glass: to glene, a socket.] 

cover with a thin surface of glass or something glent, glent, v.t., v.i., and n. an earlier form of 


glassy: to give a glassy surface to.—n. the glassy glint. 

coating put upon pottery: a thin coat of trans- gley, gli, gle, (Scot.) v.l. to squint.— adj. grayed, 
parent colour: any shining exterior.— v.l. to squint-eyed.—^Also glee, gleed. [Originobscure; 
become glassy.— adj. gUz'en (arch.), glassy: cf. gledge.] 

glazed.— ns. gliz'er, a workman who glazes glia, gli'a, gli’a, n. neuroglia.— adj. glial.—n. 
pottery, paper, etc.: gU’zier (-zyar), one who gli'adin, prolamine, a protein in gluten. [Gr. 
sets glass in window-frames, etc.; gUz'ing, the glki, glue.] 


act or art of setting glass: the art of covering glib, glib, adi- smooth (arcA.): slippery (arch.): 


with a vitreous substance: semi-transparent 
colours put thinly over others to modify the 
effect (paint.). [M.E. glasen—glas, glass; 
see glass.] 

gleam, glim, v.l. to glow or shine, usu. not very 
brightly.—v.t. to flash.— n. a faint or moderate 
glow: a small stream of light: abeam: bright¬ 
ness: often used fig. as a gleam of hope, a gleam 
of understanding. — n. gleam'ing.— adj. gleam'y, 
casting gleams or rays of light. [O.E. glim, 
gleam, brightness; see glimmer.] 
glean, glen, v.t. to gather in handfuls after the 
reapers; to collect (what is thinly scattered, 
neglected, or overlooked): to l»m by labori¬ 
ously scraping together pieces of information.— 
v.i. to gather the corn left by a reaper or anything 
that has been left by others; to gather facts 
bit by bit.— n. that which is gleaned: the act 
of gleaning.— ns. glean'er; glean'iag. [O.Fr. 
glener (Fr. glaner), through L.L. glenSre; origin 
unknown.] 

glebe, gleb, n. the soil (arcA.): a clod (arch.): 
a field (arch.); the land attached to a parish 
church.—gleb'oui, gleb'y, (arch.) cloddy, 
turfy.—glebe'-house, a manse. (L. g/#Aa, a clod.] 
glede, gl/d, gled, gled, (B.) n. the common kite. 

(O.E. glida, from glidan, to glide.] 
gledge, gA>y, (Scot.) v.i. to squint: to cast an eye 
around: to look cunningly.— n. a knowing look: 
a side-glance: a glimpse. [Cf. gley.] 
glee, gli, n. joy: mirth and gaiety: impish 
enjoyment: a song or catch in parts, strictly 
one without an accompaniment (mus.): app. 
glitter (proverbially coupled with gold'. Spent). 
— adjs. glee'fttl, glee'some, merry.—glee'maiden, 
a female minstrel; glee'man, a minstrel. [O.E. 
gUo, gliw, mirth; O.N. gip.] 
glee. Same as dey. 

gieed, gUd, (died.) n. a hot coal or burning ember. 
[O.E. glid; cf. Du. gloed, Ger. glut, Sw. gldd.) 


easy: facile: fluent and plausible.— adv.(arch.) 
glibly.— v.t. (arch.) to make glib.— eulj. glibb'ery 
(obs.), slippery.— adv. glib'ly.— n. glib'ness. [Cf. 
Du. glibberig, slippery.] 

glib, glib, (Spent.) n. a bush of hair over the eyes. 
[Ir.] 

glib, glib, (Shak.) v.t. to castrate. [Cf. lib.] 
glidder, glid'ar, (dial.) adj. slippery.—^Also glid 
(Scot.), glidd'ery. (O.E. glidder.] 
glide, glid, v.l. to slide smoothly and easily: to 
flow gently: to pass smoothly or stealtl^y: to 
travel through the air without expenditure of 
power: to travel by glider: to play a glide 
stroke.— n. act of gliding; a transitional sound 
produced in passing ftom one position to 
another (phon.): a glance stroke (cricket): a 
smooth and sliding dance-step: an inclined 
plane or slide: stretch of shallow s^liding water.— 
ns. glid'er, one who, or that which, glides: an 
aircraft like art aeroplane without engine (a 
powered g//<fer has a small engine): ahydroplatie; 
glid'ing, the action of the verb in any sense: the 
sport of flying in a glider.— adv. glid'ingly.— 
glide slope, path, the slope along which aircraft 
are assumed to come in for landing, marked out, 
e.g. by a radio beam. [O.E. glidan, to slip; 
Ger. gkiten.] 

gliff, gllf, (Scot.) n. a fright, a scare: a glimpse or 
other transient experience: p moment.—^Also 
glift.— n. gliff'ing, a moment. [Ety. dub.] 
glike, glik, (Shak.) n. Same as gieek. 
glim, glim, n. a glimpse (Scot.): a scrap (Scot.): 
a light (slang): an eye (slang), [Cf. gleam, 
glimmer; and Ger. glimm, a spark.] 
glimmer, gllm'ar, v.l. to bum or appear famtl)r.— 
ns. a faint light: feeble rays of light: an inkling, 
faint perception; glimm'ering, a glimmer: an 
inkling.-—OOT. glimm'eriiigly.— adi‘ i^mm'ery. 
—gUmm'er-gowk (Venn.), an owl. (M.E. 
gkmern, freq. from root of gleam.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mani', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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llbnnmt glltn’»r, n. mica. [Cer.] 
gUapM. gUntps, A. a abort gleam: a missing 
appearance: a momentary view.— v.i. to 
glimmer: to appear by glimpses.—v.f. to get a 
glimpse of. IM.B. glymsen, to glimpse.] 
iuae, gUm, y.f. to flash a glittering light.—v.r. to 
reflect.—n. a gleam. [Earlier glent; prob. 
SCAfld*3 

Gliraa, gK'riz, n.pl. a division of mammals 
induing the typical rodents (e.g. the genus 
Ctts, Old World dormice), etc. [L. gHs, gttris, 
dormouse.} 

gUak, glisk, {Scot.) n. a glimpse. [Perh. firom the 
same root as O.E. gllsian, to shine.] 
glissade, glfsSd’, v.i. to slide or glide down.— n. 
act of sliding down a slope: a gliding movement 
in dancing. [Fr.] 

glissaodo, giis-an do, n. effect produced by sliding 
finger along keyboard or strings: similar effect 
on trombone, etc.—^Also adj. and adv. (It., 
sliding.] 

^stan, g/it'ff, v.i. to shine, as light reflected from 
a wet or oily surface.— n. gleam. [M.E. giistnen 
—O.E. giisnian, to shine; cf. Du. giinsteren.) 
glister, glis'tzr, {arch.) v.i. to sparkle, glitter.— a4j. 
glis'tering. [M.E. glistreif, cf. glistoi, and Du. 
giisteren^ 

glit, glit, H. sticky, slimy or greasy material: 
gleet. Meet.] 

glitch, glich, n. an instance of imperfect function' 
ing in a spacmaft, as, e.g. a minute change in 
voltage on a line. 

glitter, glit'ar, v.i. to sparkle with light: to be 
splendid: to be showy.— n. sparkle: showiness.— 
aeO. glitt'crand {Spens.), glittering.— n. and adi. 
glitt'ering.— adv. glitt'cringiy. [M.E. gliteren; 
cf. O.N. gtttra, Ger. gliuern.} 
gloamiiig, glSm'ing, n. twilight, dusk. (Apparently 
from a short-vowelled derivative of O.E 
gldmung — gidm, twilight.] 

gloat, glot, v.i. to gaze exultingly, esp. with a 
wicked or malicious joy.— n. an act of gloating. 
nPeih. O.N. glotta, to grin.] 
giobe,g/d6, n. aball: a round body, a sphere: the 
earth: a sphere representing the earth (terres- 
trial globe), or one representing the heavens 
(celestial globe): an orb, emblem of sovereignty: 
a lamp glass: a nearly spherical glass vessel: 
a group {obs.). —v.r., v.i. to form into a globe. 
mM.^M'al, spherical: world-wide: affecting, or 
taking into consideration, the whole world or 
all peoples.— adv. dfib'ally.— ad}s. gldb'ate, -d, 
globe-shaped; gidbed, globe-shaped: having a 
globe; ^db'oid, gISbm' {Milt.; or gidb'), 
globate.— ns. a globosity.—n. gibbosity, (some¬ 
thing having) the quality of being globate.— 
adjs. gibb'ous; globular {gtob'S-br), spherical. 
— n. glbbularity {glob-B-lar'i-li). — adv. glbb'- 
filarly.— ns. gl&b'iile, a little globe or round 
particle: a drop: a small pill: gIbb'Slet; 
^l«b;ulin, any one of a class of ptoteins soluble 
in dilute salt solutions but not in pure water; 
glAb’filite, a minute spheroidal crystallite 
occurring esp. in glassy rocks.— adjs. gl&Wiloua; 


of the families Diodontidae and Tetrodontidae, 
capable of blowing itself up into a globe; 
globe'-flower, a ranunculaceous plant (Troliius) 
with a globe of large showy sepals enclosing the 
small inconspicuous petals; globe'-thistle (see 
Echinope): globe'-trottcr, one who goes sight¬ 
seeing about the world; globe'-trotting. [L. 


gItAus.] 

GlaMgeruia, glob-i-Js-ri’ns, n. a genus of foramin- 
Uhrs with calcareous shell of globose chambers in 
a spiral.—globigerina ooze, a deep-sea deposit 
of globigerina shells. [L. ghbus, globe, gerirct 
td carry.] 

glockenapiei, gltdc'an^sfgiil, n. an orchestral 
instrumental consbting of a set of bells or bars 


struck by hammers, with or (more usually) 
without a keyboard. [Ger. gheke, bell, rp/e/, 
play.) 

glode, gidd, {Spens.) pa.t. of glide, 
gloire, gItvSr, (Fr.) glory. 

^omerate, ghm’ar-dt, v.t. {rare) to gather into a 
ball.— adl. balled: clustered in heads.-^. 
glomeri'tian.—a<(/. gloiiwrular (glom-er'a-br). — 
n. ghnnerule {ghm'er-dbl), a little ball of spores: 
a cluster of short-stalked flowers. IL. giomerSre, 
-atum — glomus, ghmeris, a clew of yam.] 
ghom, gloom, n. partial darkness: cloudiness: a 
dark place: heaviness of mind: hopelessness: 
sullenness: a scowl, sullen look {Scot.). — v.i. to 
be or look sullen or dejected: to be or become 
cloudy, dark, or obscure: to scowl: to dusk.— 
v.t. to fill with gloom.— adl- gloom'ful.— adv. 
gloom'ily.— n. gtoorn'inesa.— adl- gloom'ing 
{Spens.), shining obscurely.— n. twilight; gloam¬ 
ing: scowling.— ad/, gloom'y, dim or obscure: 
dimly lighted: depressed in spirits: dismal. 
[M.E. gloumbei see glum.] 
gloria, g/d', g/dVi-a, R. an aureole: a halo. [L.] 
gloria, gid'ri-a, gi6’ri-», (L.) glory; gloria in 
excebis, in ek-, ik-sel’sis, eks-chel'sis, eks-kel'ses, 
glory (to God) on high; gloria Patri, pat’ri, 'ri, 
pdt'ri, glory (be) to the Father, 
glorify, g/d', gld'ri-/i, v.t. to make glorious: to 
cast glory upon: to honour: to exalt to glory or 
happiness: to ascribe honour to: to ascribe 
great charip, beauty, etc., to, usually to a 
markedly exaggerated extent: to worship:— 
pr.p. glo'rifying; pa.t. and pa.p. glo'rified.—^ r. 
glorificft'tion, an act of glorifying: a doxology: 
riotous festivity {coll.). [L. gloria, glory, 
facire, to make.) 

glory, g/d', glo'ri, n. renown: exalted or trium¬ 
phant honour: the occasion of praise: anohject 
of supreme pride: splmdour, beauty: rer.'fen- 
dent brightness: summit of attainment, pros¬ 
perity or ratification: in religious symbolism, a 
combination of the nimbus and the aureola, but 
often erroneously used for the nimbus: a burst 
of sunlight: a ring or glow of light about the 
moon, the Brocken spectre, or other object 
or phenomenon: boawul or self-gratulatory 
spirit (ods.): the presence of God: the manifes¬ 
tation of God to the blessed in heaven: a repre¬ 
sentation of the heavens opened: heaven.— v.i. 
to boast {obs.y. to exult proudly: to rejoice.— 
v.r. (ohs.) to ^orify:— pr.p. glo'rying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. glo'ried.— inter), expressing surprise.— ns. 
glo'rioie, a halo or glory; Glorifi'sa, a tropical 
genus of leaf-climbers of the lily family.— a^. 
glo'riouB, noble: splendid: conferring renown: 
elated, tipsy {coll.): boastful {obs.). — adv. 
glo'riottsly.— n. glo'riqusneas.—glo'ry-pea', the 
papilionaceous genus Clbnthus, consisting of 
Sturt’s desert-pea (in Australia) and the parrot- 
bill (in New Zealand).—glory be, a devout 
ascription of Glory to God: hence, an ejacub- 
tion of exultation: an interj. expressing surprise; 
glory of the snow, the plant Chlonodoxa; Old 
Glory, the Stars and Stripes. [O.Fr. glorie and 


glory-hole, g/d', gld'ri-hdl, n. a gbss-maker’s 
supplemenbry furnace: a hole for vbwing the 
inside of a furnace: a nook or receptacle for 
miscellaneous odds and ends: a steward’s room 
on a ship: abiding-place: an excavation. [Perh. 
M.E. glory, to drale, or gbury, or glory, and 
hole.] 

gloss, glos, n. brightness or lustre, as from a 
polished surfhee: external show.—v.r. to give a 
superficbl lustre to: to render pbusible: to 
palliate.—odv. gloss'ily-—»• gbas'inen.—«<(/. 
glossjy, smooth and shining: highly poUshed. 
[CTf. O.N. glossi, blaze, gUSa, to glow; see glsm.] 
VOSS, glos, n. a marginal or interlinear explanation, 
e.g. of an obscure or unusual word: an expbna- 
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tion: a rophistical explanation: a collection of treatment with acids or alkalis, yields ^ueose or 
explanations of words.— v.t. to give a gloss on: kindred substance: ghicosQ'ria, glycosuria. [Gr. 
to explain away.— r.l. to comment or make glykys, sweet.]* 

explanatory remarks.— at^. glossi'rial, relating glue, gISd, n. an impure gelatine got by boiling 
to a glossary: containing explanation.— ns. animal refuse, used as an adhesive.—v./. to join 
glosa'arist (-a-r/s(), a writer of a gloss or of a with, or as with, glu: or other adhesive:—^r.p. 
glossary; gloss'ary, a collection of glosses: a glu'ing; pa.t, and pa.p. glued.— n. glu'er, one 
partial dictionary for a special purpose; glossa'- who cements with glue.— adj. gin'ey, containing 
tor, gloss'er, a writer of glosses or comments, a glue: sticky: viscous.— n. glu'cynesa,— a^. 
commentator; Gloss'ic, a phonetic alphabet glu'ish (pbs,), having the nature of ghie.—glue'- 
devised by A. J. Ellis (1814-90); Glossi'na, the pot, a vessel for melting or holding glue: a 
tsetse fly genus; glosal'tis, inflammation of sticky place.—marine glue, not a glue, but a' 
the tongue; glossodynia Gr. odyne, composition of rubber, shellac, and oil, that 

,pain), pain in the tongue: glossog'rapher.— a<^. resists sea-water. [Fr. glu —L.L. glus, gliitis.] 
glossograph'ical.— ns. glossog'raphy, the writing glum,glum, otf/. sullen: gloomy.—adv. ^um'ly.— 
of glosses or comments; glossol&lia (Gr. n. glum'ness.—udl. glump'ish (orcA.), gjum.— n.pl. 
laleein, to talk), the ‘gift of tongues', abnormal glumps (arch.), the sulks.— aif/. glump'y (arch.), 
utterance under religious emotion.— adj. glosso- sulky. (M.E. glombe, glome, to frown.] 
log'ical.— ns. giossorogist; glossol'ogy (obs.), glume, gloom, n. an outer sterile bract which, 
comparative philology Ulso glottol'ogy): term- alone or with others, encloses the spikelet in 
inology.—n. gloss'y (ro//.), a glossy magazine.— grasses and sedges.— a^j. glumft'ceous, like a 
glos.sy magazine, a woman’s magazine of the glume, thin, brownish and papery.—n. glumell'a, 
lusher type, usually printed on glossy paper, and a palea.— adj. glumif'erous, having glumes.— 
abounding in illustrations and advertisements, n.pl. GlumiflS'rae, an order of monocotyledons 
[Gr. glossa, glotta, tongue, a word requiring consisting ofgrasses and sedges. [L.g/tfmu,husk 
explanation.] — glSbere, to peel.] 

glottis, glol'is, n. the opening of the larynx or glut, glut, v.t. to gorge: to feed to satiety: to 
entrance to the windpipe.— adjs. giott'al, of the saturate:—pr.p. glutt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 

glottis: glott'ic, pertaining to the glottis or to glutt'ed.— n. a glutting: a surfeit: an over- 

the tongue: linguistic.—glottal stop, a conso- supply. [L. gluttir^ to swallow.] 

nant sound produced by opening or shutting the glutaeus, gluteus, gho-te'as, n. one of the natal or 

glottis, recognised in Hebrew and Arabic, and buttock muscles.— adj. glutae'al, glute'al. [Gr. 

often substituted for t by careless speakers of gloutos, the rump.] 

English, esp. in Scotland. [Gr. glottis — glotta, gluten, gloo'ten, n. the nitrogenous part of the 
the tongue.] flour of wheat and other grains, insoluble in 

glottology. See glossology under gloss (2). water.—ady.glu'tinous, gluey: tenacious: sticky, 

glout, glowt, (arch.) v.i. to be sulky.— n. a sulky — adv. glu'tinously.—glutam'ic arid, an impor- 
iook, the sulks. [Perh. a variant of gloat.] tant amino-acid, HOOC ■ CH| ■ CH, * CH(NHt) 

glove, gluv, n. a covering for the hand, with a COOH. [L. gluten, -Inis, glue; cf. glue.] 
sheath for each finger: a boxing-glove.— v.t. to glutton, glut'n, n. one who eats to excess: a 
cover with, or as with, a glove.— adj. gloved.— n. northern carnivore (Gulo) of the weasel family, 
glov'er, one who makes or sells gloves.—glove'- reputed a great eater: one greedy for, a devourer, 
fight, a boxing-match in which the hands are e.g. of books (/ig.).— v.i. glutt'onisc, -|ze, to eat 
gloved; glovc'-money (A/s/.), a gratuity given to to excess.— adjs. glutt'onous, glutt'onish, given 
servants, officers of a court, etc.; glove'-^ield to, or consisting in, gluttony-— adv. glutt'onously. 
(hist.), a shield worn by a knight on the left- —n. glutt'ony, excess in eating. [Fr.glouton —L. 
hand gauntlet to parry blows; glove'-stretchcr, a gluts, -onis — glutire, gluttire, to devour.] 
scissors-shaped instrument for stretching the glycerine, glycerin, glis'e-ren, -In, glycerol, -ol, ns. 
fingers of gloves. [O.E. glof, perh. conn, with a trihydric alcohol, a colourless, viscid, neutral 
loof.] inodorous fluid, of a sweet taste, soluble in water 

glow, gl6, v.i. to shine with an intense heat: to and alcohol.—ns. glyc'eride, an ester of glycerol; 
burn without flame: to emit a steady light: to gly'ceryl, a radical of which glycerine is the 
flush: to tingle with bodily warmth or with hydroxide. [Gr. g/yfcrros, sweet— glykys.] 
emotion: to be ardent.—n. a shining with heat: glycin, glycine, glis’in, gli'sin, -sen, -sin', n. amino- 
a luminous appearance: a feeling of warmth; acetic acid or glycocoll, CHi(HN,) - COOH, a 
brightness of colour: warmth of feeling.— adj. sweetish colourless crystalline solid first prepared 

glow'ing.— adv. glow'ingly.—glow'lamp, an in- from glue. [Gr. glykys, sweet.] 
candescent lamp, usually electric; glow'-worm, a glycocoll, glik'd-kol, or glik’, n. glycin. [Gr. 
beetle, esp. Lampyris noctHuca, whose larvae and glykys, sweet, koHa, glue.] 
wingless females are luminous. [O.E. glowan, glycogen, gUk'S-jan. or gUk', n. animal starch, a 
to glow; Ger. gluhcn, O.N. gloa, to glow.] starch found in the liver, yielding glycose on 

glower, ghw'ar, glowr, v.i. to stare frowningly: hydrolysis. [Gr. glykys, sweet, and the root of 

to scowl.— n. a fierce or threatening stare, gennaein, to produce.] 

[Origin obscure.] glycol, glik'ol, glik'ol, n. the type of a class of 

Gloxinia.g/oA-si/i'i-a, ft. a tropical American genus compounds with two hydroxyl groups on adja- 
of Cesneriaceae, with bright bell-shaped flowers: cent carbon atoms, and so intermediate between 
generally applied to the allied Sinningia. [Gloxin, alcohol and glycerine. [From g/ycerine and 
a German botanist.] alcoho/.] _ _ 

gloze, gloz, V.I. (arch.) to flatter: to comment.— glyconic, gli-kon'ik, (Greek pros.) adj. consisting 

v. t. to make glosses on, explain (arch.): to of four feet—one a dactyl, the others trochees.— 

palliate by specious explanation: to flatter n. a glyconic verse. [The poet Glycon (Gr. 

(nfrA.): to deceive with smooth words (nrcA.).— Glykon).\ _ 

n. (arch.) an explanation: a false show.— glycose, gtt'kds, n. glucose.— n. glycosu ria (Gr. 
n. gifi'zing, flattery, deceit. [O.Fr. glose —L. ouron, urine), the presence of sugar in the urine. 
glossa —Gr. glossa; sec gloss (2).] (Gr. glykys, sweet.] 

glucinum, gidb-si'nam, also glucinium, gidb-sin'l- glyph, giy, n. (archit.) an ornamental channel or 

am, ns. beryllium.—fi. glnci'na, beryllia. [Gr. fluting, usually vertical: a sculptured mark.— 

g/yAyj, sweet, from the taste of Its salts.] adjs. glyph'ic, carved; gwhograph ic.—«j. 

glucose, gidd'kds, n. grape-sugar or dextrose.— glyph'ograph, a plate formed by glyphography; 
ns. glu'coside, a vegetable product which, on glypbog'raphy. a process of taking a raised copy 
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of an engraved plate by electrotype. [Gr. 
gfyphf—g^keiH, to carve.] 
gqrptal reaina, gUp’t»t rez’inz, almost colourless, 
tacky, adhesive resins made by heating glycerol 
or other polyhydric alcohol with a polybasic 
acid, used as bonding materials for mica, and 
(modified) in the paint and varnish trades, 
glyptic, glip'tik, a^. pertaining to carving, esp. 
I^m*carving.—n. glyp'tica (treated as sing.), the 
art of gern'Cngraving.— adj. glyptogratrii'ic.— ns. 
giyptog'raphy, the art of engraving on precious 
stones; ^yptothi’ca (Gr. theke, receptacle), a 
place for keeping sculpture. [Gr. glyptos, 
carved.] 

Glyptodon, glip'to^n, n. a gigantic S. American 
Post-Tertiary fossil member of the Edentata 
with fluted teeth. [Gr. glyptos, carved, odous, 
odontos, tooth.] 

gmelinite.(g)mW'//i-/r, (mj/r.) n.a. sodium alumin¬ 
ium zeolite. [After C. G. Cmelin (1792-1860), 
German chemist.) 

giutmnia hole, nam'» hdl, {Ausir.) n. a rock hollow 
in a desert area, perh. containing water. [Abori¬ 
ginal.] 

Gnaphaliem, na-fa'li-»m, n. the cudweed genus of 
composites. [Latinised from Gr. gnaphaUion, 
cottonweed.] 

gnar, ndr, v./. to snarl or growl.—Also gnarr, 
knar, gnarl. [Onomatopoeic: cf. O.E. gnyrran, 
to grind the teeth, creak, Gcr. knurren, Dan. 
kntirre, to growl.] 

gnarl, knarl, narl, n. a lump or knot in a tree.— 
ad/s. gnarled, gnarl'y, knotty: contorted: 
rugged, weatherbeaten. [After Shakespeare's 
gnarled for knurled.] 

gnash, nosh, v.t. and v.i. to strike (the teeth) to¬ 
gether in rage or pain: to bite with a snap nr 
clash of tlw teeth.— n. a snap of the teeth.— adv. 
gnash'ingly. [M.E. gnasten; prob. from O.N-, 
ultimately onomatopoeic.] 
gnat, nat, n. any small fly of the family Culicidae, 
of which the females are commonly blood¬ 
suckers; a mosquito: extended to other small 
insects.—n. gnat'ling, a little gnat: an insignifi¬ 
cant person. [O.E. gnrt.} 
gnadiic, nath'ik, ad/- of the jaws.— n. gnath'ite, in 
arthropods, an appendage used as a jaw.— n.pl. 
Gnathobdell'ida (Gr. hdella, leech), an order of 
leeches with (usu.) jaws but no proboscis. [Gr. 
gnat has, jaw.] 

gnathonic, -al, na-thon'ik, -si, ad/s. flattering. 
[From Gnatho, a character in Terence’s Eunuchus 
—Gr. gnathos, jaw.] 

gnaw, HO, V.I. and v.f. to bite with a scraping or 
mumbling movement: to wear away; to bite 
in agony or rage: to distress persistently (/7g.):— 
pa.t. gnawed: pa.p. gnawed, gnawn.—n. gnaw'er, 
one who gnaws: a rodent. [O.E. gnagam cf. 
nag (2): Du. knagen. Mod. Ice. naga.] 
gneiaa, nis, n, coarse-grained foliated metamorphic 
rock, usually composed of quartk, feldspar, and 
mka.— ad/s. fneias'ic, imeiasit'ic, of the nature of 

G eiss; gneiaa'oid, like gneiss; gneisa'oae, 
ving the structure of gneiss. [Ger. gneis.] 
Gnetum, ni'tsm, n. a tropical genus of trees and 
shrubs constituting with Ephedra and Wel- 
wHschia the family Gneti'ceae and order 
GncU'Us, gymnosperms differing from conifers 
in having a perianth, vessels in secondary wood, 
and no resin canals. [Said to be from gnemon, a 
name used in the island of Temate.] 
gnocebi, Ho'kg, nd'ke, nydk'ki, n. a dish of small 
dumplings made from flour, semolina, or 
potatoes, sometimes with the addition of 
cheese, and served with a sauce, 
gamm, n6m, nS'mi, n. a pithy and sententious 
saying, generally in verse, embodying some 
moral sentiment or pncepf,-—pl. gaomes {nomz, 
n/f*miz), ^maa iiid'mi).---ad/- gndm'ic.— 
gaondc aonst (gram.), a past tense of the Greek 

Site, fir; mi, hur (her); mine; mite, 


verb, used in proverbs, etc., for what once 
happmed and is generally true. [Gr. gndmi, an 
opinion, maxim.] 

gnome, ndm, n, a sprite guarding the inner parts 
of the earth and its treasures: a dwarf or goblin. 
— ad/, gndm'ish.—the gnomes of Europe, Ziirich, 
etc., the big bankers. [Paracelsus's Latin 
gttomus.] 

gnomon, no'mon, n. the pin of a dial, whose 
shadow points to the hour; an upright rod for 
taking the sun's altitude by its shadow; an 
index or indicator: jocularly, the nose (obs.): 
that which remains of a parallelogram when a 
similar parallelogram within one of its angles is 
taken away (geom.): a geometrical figure which, 
added to or subtracted from another, gives a 
figure similar to the original one.— ad/s. gno- 
monic, -al (-mon'), pertaining to a gnomon or to 
the art of gnomonics.— adv. gnomon'ically.— ns. 
I^omon'ics (treated as sing.), the art of measuring 
time by the sundial; gnomonol'ogy, a treati.se on 
gnomonics. [Gr. gnomon, a gnomon, a carpen¬ 
ter's square— gnonai (aorist), to know.] 
gnostic, nos'tik, adJ. having knowledge: knowing, 
shrewd: (with cap.) pertaining to (Gnosticism.— 
R. (with cap.) an adherent of Gnosticism.—n.v. 
gno'sis, knowledge: mystical knowledge; 
Gnos'ticism, the eclectic doctrines of the 
Gnostics, whose philosophy, esp. in early 
Christian times, taught the redemption of the 
spirit from matter by spiritual knowledge, and 
believed creation to be a process of emanation 
from the original essence or Godhead. [Gr. 
gnostikos, good at knowing— gignoskein, to 
know.} 

gnothi seauton, gno'thi se-ow-ton', (Gr.) know 
thyself—inscribed on temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
gnotobiology, nd-td-hi-ol's-Ji, n. study of life under 
germ-free conditions.— adj. gnotobiolog’ical.— 
ns. gnotobio'sia, condition of being germ-free, or 
germ-free and then inoculated with known 
micro-organisms; gnotobiote (-hi'ot), a gnoto- 
biotic animal.— ad/, gnotobiot’ic, in the condi¬ 
tion of gnotobiosis.— n. gnotobiot'ics, study of 
gnotobiotic animals. [Gr. gnotos, known, bios, 
life, logos, discourse.] 

gnu, ndo, nu, n. a large African antelope (Conno- 
chaetes or Catoblepas), superficially like a horse 
or buffalo. [From Hottentot.] 
go, go, v.i. to pass from one place to another: to 
be m motion: (of a path, etc.) to lead or give 
access (to): to proceed: to run (in words or 
notes): (of verse) to flow smoothly: to walk 
( 065 .); to depart: to work, to be in operation: 
to sound (as a bell, gun): to take a direction: 
to extend: (as pr.p. 4 infin.) to be about (to do) : 
to intend: (of a rumopr, etc.) to be current: to 
be valid, hold true: to be reckoned, to be 
regarded (as): to be known (by or under a 
name): to be on the whole or ordinarily: to 
tend, serve as a means; to be or continue in a 
particular state (as in fear, in rags): to elapse: 
to be sold: to be spent, consumed: to move, act, 
in a way shown or specified: to be assigned or 
awarded (to): to harmonise (as colours): to die: 
(with by, (t^)on) to be directed by, to act 
according to: (with on) to become chargeable to 
(an account, etc.): (with to) to suoject oneself 
(to expense, trouble, etc.); to be pregnant (usu. 
with with): to become, or become as if: to 
happen in a |»rticular way: to turn out: to 
fare: to contribute (to, towards, a whole, pur¬ 
pose or result): to be contained: to be able to 
pass: to give way.— v.t. to pass through or over 
(obs. except with cognate obj., or road, etc.): to 
stake, bet: to call, bid, declare:—pr.p. gS'iag, 
pa.p. gone (gon) (see separate articles): pa.t, 
went (supplied from wend).—-n. a going: affair, 
matter (coll.): (with the) current fashion (coll.): 
success (coll.): energy, activity (coll.): a bar- 

/dr; mite; m6dH,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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Still, deal (coll.): a spall, tuin, bout (col/.): a 
portion sumliad at oaa time (co//.); an attempt 
(coll.): iaiiuTetoplay(crl66ose); ascomforan 
onionent’t fkilara to play (ertbbage). — mf/’ 
ready: in parfiwt condition— IttterJ. (caiied 
to start race, etc.) begin!— ns. gft'er: gd'ing 
(see aerate article).—^, go'-abead, dash* 
ing, energetic: enterprisingly progressive.—go'- 
ahaad, permission to proMcd.— adS. go'-a»*yoii* 
please, not limited by rules: informal.—go'- 
between, an intermediary; go'*by', escape by 
artifice: evasion: any intentional disregara: in 
coursing, the act of passing by or ahead in 
motion; go'-cart, a whee^ apparatus for 
teaching children to walk: a form of child’s 
carriage; v>'*iett'cr, (co/f.), forceful aggressive 
person who sets about getting what he wants; 

S '*lcart, a low racing vehicle consisting of a 
ime with wheels, engine, and steering gear 
(now usu. kart); go'-ofi (co//.), start.—adj. go* 
to*nieeting (see under Sunday).—ail systems go, 
everything in the spacecraft operating as it 
should: everything in readiness; all the go 
(co//.), very fashionable; a pretty wo (co//., iron.), 
an awkward turn of events; from the word go, 
from the very beginning; go about, to pass from 
place to place: to busy oneself with: to seek, 
endeavour to (with pr.p.): (of rumour, etc.) to 
circulate: (of a ship) to change course; go 
about one’s business, to attend to one’s own 
affairs: to be off; go abroad, to go to a foreign 
country or out of doors: (of rumour, etc.) to 
circulate; go against, to turn out unfavourably 
for: to be repugnant to: to be in conflict with; 
go ahead, to proceed at once; go along with, to 
agree with, support; go along with you! (co//.), 
none of that!; go aside, to err (arch.): to with¬ 
draw, retire, go at. to attack vigorously; go 
back on, to betray, fail to keep (promise, etc.); 
go bail, to give security for; go down, to sink, 
decline: to be swallowed, believed, or accepted 
(esp. with pleasure): to fail to fulfil one’s con¬ 
tract {bridge): to leave a university; go down 
the drain (coll.), to be wasted: to become 
valueless; go down with (co//.), to contract (an 
illness); go Dutch (see Dutch); go far, to go a 
long way (///. and)fg.): achieve success; go for, 
to assail: to set out to secure: to go to get or 
fetch: be attracted by; go (or nothing, to have no 
value; go halves, to share equally between two; 
go hang (slang), to be forgotten, neglected: to 
be no longer of concern: go hard widi, to prove 
difficult or unfortunate for; go in, to enter: (of 
church, school, scholars, etc.), to assemble 
regularly (coll.): (of sun, moon) to become 
concealed behind cloud: to take the batting 
(cricket)-, go in and out, to come and go freely; 
go in for, to make a practice of: to take up as a 
career or special interest: to take part in (a 
competition, etc.); go into, to enter: to examine 
thoroughly, investigate: to adopt as a profession, 
etc.; go in unto (B.), to have sexual intercourse 
with; go in with, to enter into partnership with: 
to join, combine with; go it, to act in a striking 
or dashing manner—oAen in imper. by way of 
encouragement; go native, to assimilate oneself 
to an alien culture or to the way of life of a 
foreign country (usu. less advanced than one’s 
own): go off, to leave; to die (Shak.): to 
explode: to deteriorate: to proceed to an 
expected conclusion: to cease to operate; go 
on, to continue, to proceed: an exclamation 
expressing disbelief (coll.): to behave, con¬ 
duct oneself (coll.): to talk at length (coll.): 
to take the bowling, begin to bowl (cricket): to 
be capable of being fitted on to: to appear on 
stage: to fare: to begin to function; go one 
belter, in some card games, to take a bet and 
increase the stoke (also go better): to excel: to 
c^p a performance: go one’s way, to depart; go 


oat, to become extin^shed: to become un¬ 
fashionable: to min^ in society; go ever, to 
pass in review: to recall: tore^se; go over to, 
to transfer allegiance to; go places, to travd 
widely: to go far in personal advancement; go 
round, to be enough for all; go slow, (of wor¬ 
kers) deliberately to restrict output or effbrt in 
order to obtain concessions from employers.— 
adf. and n. go'-slow'; go slow wiffi, to be sparing 
with; go steady, to court; go the wbble hog ftee 
hog); go through, to perform to the end,- often 
perfunctorily: to examine in order: to under-* 
go; go throuib fiie and water, to undertake any 
trouble or risks (from the usage in uicimit 
ordeals); go throoidi wHh, to carry out; go to 
(arch.), come now (a kind of interjection, like 
the L. agedum, the Gr. age nya); go to pieces 
(see piece): go to the wall (see wall); go under, 
to become submerged, overwhelmed, or ruined: 
to die (arch.)-, go up, to ascend: to be erected: 
to increase (as e.g. price): to enter a universi^: 
go with, to accompany: to agree with: accord 
with: to court; go without, suffer the want of; 
go without saying, to be self-evident (a Gallicism; 
Fr. cela va sans dire)-, great go, at Camlnridge 
University, a degree examination, contrastra 
with little go, a preliminary examination; 1 
could go (call.), I should enjoy (usu. food or 
drink); M go (see let); no go, not possible: 
futile: in vain; on the go, very active; that goes 
for, that applies to. [O.E. gSn, to go; cf. Ger. 
gehen, Du. gaan.) 

go, go, n. a Japanese game for two. played with 
black and white stones (or counters) on a board, 
the object being to capture opponent’s stones 
and be in control of the larger part of the board. 
[Jap.l ^ 

Goa, gd's, n. Union Territory in west of India.— 
Goa bean, a papilionaceous plant (Psophocarpas) 
of tropical Asia and Africa, grown for iu beans 
and root: its bean; Goa butter, kokum bdtter; 
Goa powder, araroba. 

goad, gdd, n. a sharp-pointed stick, often tipped 
with iron, for driving oxen: a stimulus.— v.t. to 
drive with a goad: to urge forward: to incite. 
— ns. goads'man, goad'ater, one who uses a goad. 
[O.E. gad.] 

goaf, gof, (dial.) n. a rick in a bam. [O.N. gdff, 
floor.] 

goaf, gdf, (mining) n. the space left by the extrac¬ 
tion of a coal-seam, into whKh waste is packed. 
[Origin obscure.] 

goal (MUt. gole), gol, n. a limit, boundary (abs.): 
a competition, race (obs.): the finishing point 
of a race: the winning-post or a similar nurker: 
sometimes used for uie starting-post (obs.): a 
pillar marking the turning-point in a Roman 
chariot race: the target in archery (obs.): the 
structure or station into which the ball is driven 
in some games:,the sending of the ball between 
the goalposts or over the crossbar: a score for 
doing so: an end or aim.—goal'kaeper, a 
player charged with defence of the goal (coll. 
goal'ie); g<m'-kick (soccer), a free kick awarded 
to a defending player when an opponent has 
sent the bail over the goal-line but not between 
the posts; goal'-line, the boundary marking 
each end of the field, on which the goals are 
situated; goal'post, one of the upright posts at 
the goal. [Origin obscure.] 
goanna, gd-an'a, (Austr.) n. any large monitor 
lizard, [iguuia.] 

goary. Milton’s spelling of gory, 
goat, gdt, n. a ruminant ((^ra) allied to the 
sheep; a lecher: a foolish person: (in pi.) the 
wicked (R.): (with cap.) the zodiacal sign or the 
constellation Capricorn.—a<(/. goat'ish, resemb¬ 
ling a goat, esp. in smell: lustful: ftxmsh.— ns. 
goat'ishness; goat'ling, a young goat in its 
second ytsx.--adi. goat'y.—grat'-ant'elope, a 
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goatee 


goffer 


matlike antelope, or animal intermediate 
between goat and antelope, as the chamois, the 
goral; goat'-flg, the wild fig; goat'Srii, red 
mullet; goat'-god. Pan; goat'herd. one who 
tends goats; goat'-motb, a large moth whose 
larva, feeding on willow-wood, etc., exudfcs a 
goatlike smell; goat'-saH'ow, -wiU'ow, th>. great 
sallow (Sallx capreaV, goat’s'-beard, a compo¬ 
site plant of the genus Tragopogon, John-go-to- 
bed-at-noon: a herbaceous perennial of the 
genus Aruncus syhesten goat’s'-hair, cirrus 
clouds; goat's'-rae, a papilionaceous border and 
fodder plant, Galega officinalis: goat'skin, the 
skin of the goat: leather, or a wine-skin, made 
from it; goat'sucker, the nightjar, a bird akii 
to the swift falsely thought to suck goats: 
goat’s'-thom, an Astragalus shrub; goat'wecd, 
goutweed.—get one's goat, to enrage one: play 
(or act) the (giddy) goat (see giddy). [O.E. gat; 
Cer. geiss, Du. geit.] 

goatee, g6~li\ n. a tuft on the chin, resembling a 
goat’s beard.— adj. goateed'. {goat and ~ee, 
suff. of uncertain meaning.] 
gob, gob, n. the mouth islang't: a mouthful, lump 
(dial.): a space left in a mine by extraction of 
coal: waste packed into it. [O.Fr. gobc, 
mouthful, lump; cf. Gael, gob, mouth; perh. 
partly from goaf (2).] 

gob, gob, (U.S. slang} n. a sailor in U.S. Navy. 
(Origin obscure.] 

gobang, g5-bang\ n. a game played on a board of 
256 squares, with fifty counters, the object being 
to get five in a row. fJap. goban.] 
gobar numeral, gd'bSr nu’m»r-»l, any of a set of 
numerals forming the stage between ancient 
Hindu numerals gnd present-day Arabic 
numerals. [Ar. ghubSr, sanded board.] 
gobbdincs, gob'»-linz, n.pt. Same as goblins, 
gobbet, gob'it, n. a mouthful: a lump to be 
swallowed; a clot: a lump, esp. of flesh hacked 
or vomited: an extract, esp. for translation or 
comment. [O.Fr. gchet. dim. of gobe: see gob.] 
gobble, go67. v.r. to swallow in lumps: to swallow 
hastily: to play with a gobble (golf). — v.i, to eat 
greedily: to make a noise in the throat, as a 
turkey-cock.— n. (golf), a rapid straight putt so 
strongly played that if the ball had not gone into 
the hole, it would have gone a good way past.— n. 
gobb'ler, a turkey-cock. [O.Fr. gober, to 
devour.] 

gobbledegook, gobbledygook, gob-»l-di-gook', 
(U.S. slang) n. official jargon. [Imit. of pompo¬ 
sity.] 

Gobdin, Gobelins, gdb'o-lin, -llm, go6'(a)-. go- 
bit, n. a rich French tapestry.—Also ad). [From 
the Gobelins, a famous family of French dyers 
settled in Paris as earj|y as the 15th century.] 
gob^mouches, gob-moosh, (Fr.) a fly-catcher 
(bird): an insectivorous plant; a credulous 
person. 

goblet, gob’lit, n, a large drinkingKUp, properly 
one without a handle: a kind of saucepan 
(Scot.). [O.Fr. gobelei, dim. of gobel, of 
doubtful origin.] 

goblin, gob’lin, n. a frightful sprite: a bogy or 
bogle. [O.Fr. gobelin —L.L. gobelinus, perh. 
— eobilus —Cr. kobalos, a mischievous spirit.] 
gobony, gob-d’nl. Same as compony. 
goburra, go-bur’a. Same as kookaburra, 
goby, go’bi, n. any fish of the genus Gobius or the 
family Gobl'idae, small Ashes with ventral Ans 
formmg a sucker. (L. gobius —Gr. kobios, a Ash 
of the gudgeon kind.) 
go-cart. See under go (I). 
god, god, it. a superhuman being, an object of 
worship: (with cap.) the Supreme Being of 
monotheist religions, the Creator: an idol: an 
object of excessive devotion: a man of outstand¬ 
ingly Ane physique: (usu. in pi.) an occupant 
of the gallery (thedt.): (pi.) the gallery (theat .):— 


fern, godd'esa.— v.t. (Spens., Shak.), to deify:— 
pa.t. godd'ed.— ns. godd'eas-ship, state or quality 
of a goddess; gM'head (M.E. -hid, -hide, 
variant of -hdd), state of being a god: divine 
nature: (cap. with the) God; god'hood (O.E. 
•had, M.E. -hdd), position or state of being 
divine: a deity (obs.). — ad), god'less. without a 
god; living without God.— adv. godlessly.— n. 
god'lessness.— adf godlike, like a god; divine. 
— adv. (arch.) god'liiy.— ns. god'liness; god'ling 
( Dryden), a little god.— adj. god'ly, like God in 
character: pious: according to God’s laws.— 
Also adv. (arch.). — n. god'ship, the rank or 
character of a god: a divinity.— a<0. and adv. 
god'ward, towards God.— adv. god'wards.— 
inter!. God'-a-mercy! (arch.), thank God: many 
thanks to— n. (obs.) an expression of thanks.— 
ad), god-aw'ful (coll.), very bad: unpleasant, dis¬ 
tasteful.—god'child. a person to whom one is a 
godparent.— adjs. (coll.), godd'am(n), god'dam- 
ned, damned, accursed, hateful: utter, complete. 
—Also adv .—god’daughter, a female godchild: 
god'father, a male godparent: a sponsor (fig.): 
one who pays the bill (slang). — adis. God'- 
fearing, reverencing God; god'-forgotten, god'- 
forsaken (or with cap.), remote, miserable, 
behind the times: God'-gift'ed; God'-given.— 
god'mother, a female godparent: god'parent. 
one who, at baptism, guarantees a child's 
religious education: God’s acre, a burial- 
ground (imitated from Ger. Gottaacker): 
god'send, a very welcome piece of good fortune: 
god'-smith (Dryden), a maker of idols; god'son, 
a male godchild; god'speed, a wish for good 
fortune, expressed at parting; God’s truth, an 
absolute truth—an emphatic asseveration.— 
for God’s sake, an expression of urgent entreaty; 
inter), expressing, e.g. annoyance, disgust; God 
knows, God is my, his, etc., witness that: (flip¬ 
pantly) it is beyond human understanding; 
God's (own) country, a particularly well-favoured 
(esp. scenically beautiful) region; one's home¬ 
land or native region (esp. U.5.); God willing, if 
circumstances permit; household gods, among 
the Romans, the special gods presiding over the 
family: anything bound up with home interests. 
[O.E. god: Ger. gott, Goth, guth, Du. god: all 
from a Gmc. root guth-, God, and quite distinct 
from good.) 

god day, goddd, (Spens.) for good-day. 
god-den, god-en', a dial, variant of good-even, 
godet, gd-dd', -det', n. a triangular piece of cloth 
inserted in a skirt, e.g. to make a flare. [Fr.] 
Godetia, gd-di'sh(y)o, gs-, n, an American genus 
closely akin to the evening primrose. (C. H. 
Godet, Swiss botanist.] 

godown, gd-down’, n. a warehouse, or a storeroom, 
in the East. [Malay gddang.] 
go-down, gd'down, n. a cutting in the bank of a 
stream allowing animals to get to the water, [go, 
down.] 

godroon, gd-drodn", ga-. Same as gadroon. 
godso. Same as gadso. 

godwit, god'wit, n. a bird (Limosa) of the plover 
family, with long slightly up-curved bill and long 
slender legs, with a great part of the tibia bare. 
[Origin obscure.] 

goe, gd, (Spens.). Same as go, gone, 
goe, a variant of geo (gully, creek), 
goel, gd'el, -dl, n. the avenger of blood among the 
Hebrews, the nearest relative, whose duty it was 
to hunt down the murderer. [Heb.] 
goety, gd'a-tl, n. black magic.— ad), goetic (-ef). 
(Gr. goeteid, witchcraft.] 

gofer, gopher, gauter, gaufre, gd’ or gd'far, n. a 
wafer with pattern in crossed lines. [Fr. gaufre, 
honeycomb.] 

goff, gof, an arch, variant of golf, 
goffer, gdf'ar, gof', gdf', v.t. to plait, crimp.— n. 
goff'ering, plaits or ruffles, or the process of 
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making them: indented tooling on the edge of a 
book. tO.Fr. ganffrer — goifft^, a wafer.] 

Kog, gog. If. obs. for God (in oaths). 

Gog and Magog, gog’ and md'gog, the nations 
represented in the Apocalypse as the forces of 
Satan at Armageddon (/?ev. xx. 8): the last two 
survivors of a mythical race of giants inhabiting 
ancient Britain. 

Ko>getter. See go (1). 

goggle, gog’ I, V.I. to strain or roll the eyes: (of 
the eyes) to protrude.— v.t. to turn about (the 
eyes).— adj. (of the eyes) rolling: staring: 
prominent.—n. a stare or affected rolling of the 
eyes: (.pi.) spectacles with projecting eye-tubes: 
(ph) protective spectacles: (pi.) spectacles, esp. 
with round lenser(co//.): the eyes (coll.). — a^. 
goggied, wearing goggles.— ns. gogg'ler, a 
person with goggle eyes (coll.): an eye (slang): 
an assiduous television-viewer (coll.)\ gogg'ling. 
—Also adj. — adj. gogg'ly.—gogg'le-box (coll.), 
a television-set.— adj. gogg'le-eyed, having 
bulging, staring, or rolling, eyes.—Al.so adv. 
[Pn.ss. related to Ir. and Gael, gog, to nod.] 
goglet, gog'lit, n. a water-cooler. [Port. gorgo~ 
Ic/a.] 

go-go. gogo. See & gogo. 

Goidcl. goi'dal, n. a Gael in the general sense 
(Gadhel, a-v., now has the same meaning).— 

adi. Goidelic (-del'), Gadhelic. [O.Ir. Gdidel.] 
going, gd'Inv, n. the act of moving: departure: 

course of life (B.): condition of the ground for, 
e.g., walking, racing: progress: gait (obs.). — 

adj. (for earlier a-go’ing) in motion or activity: 
about, to be had: in existence.—going ofneem, 
a business in actual activity (esp. successfully); 
going forth (B.). an outlet, exit; goings-on, 
behaviour, activities, now esp. if open to cen¬ 
sure; goings-out (obs.), expenditure.—going- 
away dress, etc., that worn by a bride when 
leaving on the honeymoon, [go.] 

going, go'ing, pr.p. of go, in any sense: about 
(to).—going (on (or), approaching (an age or 
time); going strong, in full activity, flourishing, 
goitre, in U.S. also goiter, goi'lar, n. morbid 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, producing a 
swelling in front of the throat.— adjs. goi'tred; 
goi'trous. [Fr. goitre —L. guitar, the throat.] 
go-kart. See under go (I). 

Golconda, gol-kon’da, n. a rich source of wealth. 
(Ruined city near Hyderabad, India, once 
famous for diamond-cutting.] 
gold, gold, n. a heavy yellow element (Au; atomic 
number 79). one of the precious metals, used for 
coin, etc.: articles made of it: money in the 
form of gold coins: a standard of money 
value which varies with the price of the metal: 
the gold standard: riches: anything very 
precious: the centre of an archery target: 
yellow, the colour of gold.— adj. made of or 
like gold.— adj. gold'en. of gold: of the colour 
of gold: bright, shining like gold: most 
valuable: happy: most favourable: of out¬ 
standing excellence.— v.t. (rare), to gild, make 
golden.— v.i. (rare), to become golden in colour. 
— adv. gold'enly. —adjs. gold'ish, somewhat 
golden; gold'less; gold'y, somewhat like gold. 
—gold'-bcater, one whose trade is to beat gold 
into gold-leaf; gold'-beating; gold'-bee'tle 
( U.S.), a beetle of the family Chrysomelldae or of 
the Cassididae', gold'-brick', a block of gold or 
(orig. U.S. slang) of pretended gold, hence a 
sham or swindle; gold'-bug ((/.£.), a gold 
beetle; a plutocrat; one who favours a geld 
standard; gold'-cloth', cloth of gold: gold'crest, 
a goldcn-cre.sted bird of the fenus Regulus (also 
golden-crested wren); gold'-digger, one who digs 
for gold, esp. a placer-miner; a woman who 
treats a man chiefly as a source of material ^in; 
gold'-digging: gold'-dust, gold in line particles, 
as found in some rivers; golden age, an imagi- 


gold 

nary past time of innocence and happiness: any 
^e of highest achievement; gbid'enberry, the 
Cape gooseberry: golden bough, the bough 
plucked by Aeneas before visiting the under¬ 
world; goldm bowler, dismissal from the Army 
followed by a job in Whitehall; golden boy, a 
young man of outstanding talents likely to win 
renown in his career; golden bull (L. bulla 
aurea), an edict issued by the Emperor Charles 
IV in 1356, mainly for the purpose of settling the 
law of imperial elections; golden calf (see ^f). 
— adj, gold'en crest'ed.—gold-end'-man (obs.), ar 
dealer in eold'-ends' (arch.), broken remnants of 
gold; golden eagle, the common eagle, from a 
slight golden gleam about the head and neck; 
gold'en-eye, a northern sea-duck (Clanguid): 
the lace-wing fly; golden fleece, in Greek 
mythology, the fleece of the ram Chrysomallus. 
the recovery of which was the object of the 
famous expedition of the Argonauts—it gave its 
name to a celebrated order of knighthood in 
Austria and Spain, founded in 1429; golden 
goose, the fabled layer of golden eggs, killed by 
its over-greedy owner; golden handshake, a 
large sum given to an employee or member 
forced to leave a Arm. etc.; golden horde, the 
Kipchaks, a Turkic people, whose empire was 
founded in central and southern Russia by Batu 
in the IBth century; Golden Legend (L. Legenda 
Aurea), a celebrated mediaeval collection of 
saints’ lives, by Jacobus de Voragine (1230-98); 
golden mean, the middle way between extremes: 
moderation; golden mole, a bronze-coloured S. 
African insectivore (Chrysochloris) Superficially 
like a mole; golden number, a number marking 
the position of a year in the Metonic Cycle of 
nineteen years: golden opportunity, a very 
favourable one; golden phrasant, a golden- 
crested Chinese pheasant; golden plover, a 
plover with yellow-speckled feathers; golden 
rectangle, one in which the ratio of width to 
length is the same as that of length to the sum 
of width and length; goM'enrod, any plant of 
the composite genus Solldago, with rodlike 
stems and yellow heads crowded along the 
branches; golden rose, a rose of wrought gold, 
blessed bv the Pope on the 4th Sunday in Lent: 
golden rule, the precept that one should do as 
one would be done by: a rule of the first im¬ 
portance. a guiding principle: golden salmon, 
the S. American dorado; golden saxifrage, a 
greenish-yellow plant (Chrysoplenium) of the 
saxifrage family: golden scoop, a system (judged 
to be illegal) according to which winners in 
bingo games in separate clubs can qualify for 
prizes offered by a large group of clubs acting 
together; gold’en-seal. a N. American ranuncu- 
laceous plant. Hydrastis canadensis: its yellow 
rhizome, used in medicine; golden section, 
division of a lirm so that one segment is to the 
other as that to the whole; golden thistle, tulip, 
top award respectively in film-making, adver¬ 
tising; golden wedding (see wedding); gold'eye, 
a N. American freshwater fish (Hyodon); gold'- 
fe'ver, a mania for seeking gold: gold'fleld. a 
gold-producing region; gold'finch. a beautifiil 
finch, black, red. yellow and white, fond of 
eating thistle seeds; gold'finny, same as gold'- 
sinny: gold'fish. a Chinese and Japanese fresh¬ 
water fish closely allied to the carp, golden 
nr (silverfish) pale in its domesticated state, 
brownish when wild; gold'-foil', gold beaten 
into thin sheets, but not as thin as gold-leaf: 
gold'ilocks, a golden-haired person: a species of 
buttercup. Ranunculus auricomusi gold ink, a 
writing fluid in which gold or an imitation is in 
suspension; gold'-lace', lace made from gold¬ 
thread.— adj. gold'-laced.—gold'-leaf, gold beaten 
extremely thin; gold'-mine, a mine producing 
gold: a source of great profit: gold'-miner; 
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gold'Hrf-plMs'iirc. a eraciferous plant of the 
genus CameHnai goM paiiM, bronze powders 
mixed with transparent varnish or amyl acetate; 
goM'>|date', vessels and utensils of gold collec¬ 
tively: metal esp. silver, plated with gold; 
goM-raeb, a rush to a new goldfield; goid'- 
aiimy, a kind of wrasse, the corkwing; gtrid'- 
sizc, an adhesive, of various kinds, used to 
attach gold-leaf to a surface; gold'smith, a 
worker in gold and silver; gold'smithry, -ery; 
goM'spink (5cor., also gowd'spink), the goldfinch; 
gold standard, a monetary standard or system 
according to which the unit of currency has a 
pmise value in gold; gold'stick, a colonel of 
Life Guards who carries a gilded wand before 
the sovereign; gold'-thread', gold-wire used in 
weaving: silk wound with gilded wire: a 
European ranunculaceous plant ICopiis) with 
yellow roots; gold'-washer, one who obtains 
gold from sand and gravel by washing: a 
cradle or other implement for washing gold; 
goM-wasp, any wasp of a family {Chrysidtdae) 
with brilliant metallic colouring and telescopic 
abdomen, whose larvae feed on those of wasps 
and bees—cuckoo-fly or ruby-tail, ruby-wasp; 
gold' -wire', wire made of or covered with gold.— 
as good as gold, behaving in an exemplanr man¬ 
ner (usu. of children); gold'-beater’s skin, the 
outer coat of the caecum of the ox, used to 
serarate the leaves of gold during beating; 
goldfish bowl, a glass aquarium for goldfish: a 
situation entirely lacking in privacy; on, off, 
the gold standaid, using or not using, gold as 
standard. [O.E. gold, O.N. gull, Ger. gold, 
Goth, gulth.] 

gold, gold, n. the marigold (o6v.); the corn- 
marigold {dial.). —Also (Scot.) gool, gule (gool), 
(Spens.) goold (godtd). [O.E. golde, apparently 
related to gold (I), gollan, gowan; cf. mari¬ 
gold.) 

golem, gS'lem, -hm, in Jewish folklore, a human 
image brought to life: a robot: a dolt. [Yiddish 
goylem —Heb. gdlem, a shapeless thing, an 
embryo.) 

go!/ (sometimes gof, or (Scot.) gowf), n. a 
game played with a club or set of clubs over a 
prepared stretch of land, the aim being to propel 
a small ball into a series of holes.—v.f. to play 
golf.— ns. golf'er, goK'ing.—golt'-bag, a bag for 
carrying golf-clubs; golf'-ball, a small bail used 
in golf; golf'-club, a club used in golf: a golfing 
society; golf'-course, golf'-links, the ground on 
which golf is played. [Origin uncertain; Du. 
kolf, a club, has been suggested.) 

Golgi bodies, gdl'Je, easily stained bodies around 
the ccntrosome in animal cells, studied -by 
Camillo Golgi (1843-1926). 

Golgotha, gol'g3~th», n. a burial-ground: a 
charnel-house; a place littered with bones. [See 
under Calvary.) 

goiiard, gd'USrd, or -ly»rd, n. 4 disreputable 
vagrant mediaeval cleric given to revelry, buf¬ 
foonery, and satirical Latin versifying, follower 
of an imaginary Bishop Golias.— a^. goliardic 
(Srd'ik). — ns. go'liardy. goliard'ery.— v.l. go'lias 
(Tenn.), to play Golias. [O.Fr., glutton—L. 
g&la, gluttony.) 

Goliath, gd-Wsth, ga-, n. a giant.—v.i. goli'atbise, 
-ize, to play Goliath, exaggerate extravagantly. 
—goli'aA-bce'tle, a tropical beetle (Goliaihus) 
reaclung four inches in length. (From Goliath, 
the Philistine giant in 1 Sam. xvii.) 

gollaa, golland, goVardd), gowland gow'hnd, a. 
a northern name for various yellow flowers (mari¬ 
gold, corn-marigold, globeflower, etc.). [Perh. 
conn, with gold (2); see gowan.) 

gpllar, gol’gr, (Scot.) n. a loud inarticulate gurgling 
sound; a thick or guttural bawl.—Also v.i. 
{Imitative.) 

golHwog. Same as gollywog. 
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goilop, gol'ap, v.t. and v./. to gulp greedily or 
hastily. [Perh. gulp.) 

golly, goVt, InterJ. expressing surprise. (Negro 
modification of God.) 

gollywog, golliwog, gol'l-ymg, n. a fantastical doll 
with black face, staring eyes, and bristling hair: 
a person who has fuzzy hair or is in some w» 
grotesque. [Gottiwogg, a doll in certain U.S. 
children’s books, the first of which was published 
in 189S.] 

goloe-sboM. A spelling of galoshes, 
golomynka, go-lo-ming’k», n. a very oily fish found 
in Lake Baikal, resembling the gobies. (Russ.) 
golosh. Same as galosh. 

golp, golpe, go/p, (her.) n. a rounded purpure. 
[Perh.—Sp. golpe, bruise.) ' 
goliqitious, gol-up'shas, goloptious, -op', (Jocular) 
adJ. delicious; voluptuous, 
gombeen, gom'bin', (fr.) n. usury.— n. gombeen'- 
man, a grasping usurer. [Ir. gaimbin.] 
gombo, gombro. Same as gumbo, 
gomeril, gomeral, gom'»r-l, (Scot.) n. a simpleton: 
a dunderhead. (Origin obscure.) 
gonnthosis. gom-fo'sis, n. an immovable articula¬ 
tion, as of the teeth in the jaw. [Gr. gomphdsis — 
goMpkos, a bolt.) 

gomuti,gd-moo'r/, n. a palm, Arenga saccharifera: 
the black fibre it yields.—Also gomu'to. [Malay 
gumuti.) 

gonad, gon'ad, (blol.) n. an organ that produces 
.sex-cells.— adis. gonadial(-fl</'/-a/), gonadic (-ad'); 
gonadotrop(h)'ic, stimulating the gonads.—n. 
gonadotroiKh)'in, a substance that does this, 
used as a drug to promote fertility. (Cr. gone, 
generation.) 
gondelay. See gondola. 

gondola, gon'ds-h, n. a long, narrow boat used 
chiefly on the canals of Venice: a lighter ((/.$.); 
a flat railway wagon (U.S.): the car of an airship: 
the car of a balloon: a car resembling this 
suspended from an earth-supported structure.— 
(Spens.) gon'deUy.— n. gondolier (-Hr'), one who 
rows a gondola, [it.; origin obscure.) 
Gondwanaland, gond-wa'na-land, n. an ancient 
continent held to have connected India with S. 
Africa, S. America, Antarctica and Australia 
from Carboniferous times to Jurassic. [Gond- 
wana district in India, i.e. forest of the Gonds.) 
gone, gon, pa.p. of go, in an advanced stage: lost, 
passed beyond help: departed: dead: weak, 
faint, feeling a sinking sensation: wide of the 
mark, of an arrow: enamoured of (with on\ 
slang): in an exalted state (slang). — ns. gone'ness, 
a sinking sensation; gon'er (slang), one dead or 
ruined beyond recovery: a thing beyond hope 
of recovery.—gone under, ruined beyond 
recovery. 

gonfalon, gon'/s-lon, n. ah ensign or standard with 
streamers.— ns. gonfalonier (-er'), one who bears 
a gonfalon: the chief magistrate in some Italian 
republics; gon'fanon, a gonfalon: a pennon. 
[It. gonfalone and O.Fr. gonfanon —O.H.O. gund- 
fano — gund, battle,/ono (Get. fahne), a flag; cf. 
O.E. gOthfiana.] 

gong, gong, n. a metal disk, usu. rimmed, that 
sounds when struck or rubbed with a drumstick: 
an instrument of call, esp. to meals: a steel spiral 
for striking in a clock: a flat bell sounded by a 
hammer: medal (slang). — v.t. to call upon to stop 
by sounding a gong.— n. gong'ster, one who 
gongs.—gong'-stick. [Malay.] 

Gongorisffl, gong'gor-Ism, n. a florid, inverted, and 
pedantic style of writing, introduced by the 
Spanish poet Luis dc Congora y Argote (1S61- 
1627), some of whose distinctive features re¬ 
appeared in Euphuism. 

goniatitc, gS'ni-»-tit, n. a fossil cephalopod of a 
group with comparatively simple angular septa. 
—n. and adJ. goniatl'toid. [Gr. gonli, an angle.) 
gonidium, gon-ld’l-»m, n. an algal cell in a lichen: 
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—p/. goiiiii'u.->-a4/-Bonid'ial. [Gr. pond, genera- (jcoU.y, good'-nuui (arcA.)f > yeoman: fcHuerly 

tion, seed.] prefiitM to name cn a man of yeoman’s rank: 

gooinioblast,g<wt'i-md-&/&ir,R.intheredseaweeds, (good-num', chiefly Scot.; also gude-) a house- 

a s^re-bearing filament that springs from the holder or husband (fem, goodwife*) or euphe- 

fertilised carpogonium. [Gr. gonimos, pro- mistically the devil; goodnum’s croftt a patch 

ductive, bhutos, a shoot.] once left untilled in Scotland to avert the malice 

goniometer, gda-, gon-i-om'i-tar, n. an instrument of the devil from the crop.—nx. and InterJs. 

for measuring angles, esp. between crystal-faces: good-morn'ing or (arch.) good-morr'ow, a safu- 

a direction-flndmg apparatus.— a^s. gonio- tation at meeting or parting early in the day.— 

metric (r»-met'rik), -al.— n. goniom'etry. [Gr. good-nft'tuie, natural goodness and mildness of 

gditid. an angle, metron, measure.] disposition— atfl- goA'-i4'tured.— ad*, good'- 

gonoGoccus, gothd-kok‘»s, n. the bacterium that ni'ture^.—ii.and good-night',acommon* 

causes gonorrhoea.— adj. gonococc'ai. [Cr. salutation on parting at night or well on in the 

kokkos, a berry.] day.— interj. good'-now, an exclamation of won- 

gonophore, gon'»-JVr, -fSr, n. a prolongation of the der, surprise, or entreaty.—good offices, media- 

axis bearing stamens or carpels (bot.): a repro- tion; good people, good folk, the fairies (euphe- 

ductive zooid of a hydrozoan, answering to a mistically); good sailor, a person not liable to 

medusa but remaining fixed (zoo/.). [Gr. gonos, seasickness; goods'-en'giiie, an engine used for 

seed, phoreein, to bear.] drawing goods-trains; good'-sense', sound 

gonorrhoea, gon-d-ri'a, n. a contagious infection judgment; goodsire' (gudesire', gud-. gtd-; 

of the mucous membrane of the genital tract.— gutcher, gut'slur •, obs. Scot.}, a grandfather.— 

adl- gononhoe'al.—U.S. gonorrhea, gonorrheal, n. and interj. good'-apeed', a contraction of / 

[Gr. gonorroii — gonos, seed, rheein, to flow, wish you good speed (i.e. success).—goods'- 

from a mistaken notion of its nature.] train, a train of goods wagons.— aiO. good'- 

Koo, goo, (slang) n. a sticky substance: senti- tem'pered, possessing a good temper.—Good 

mentality.— adJ- goo'ey. [Origin unknown.] Templar, a member of a temperance socii^y, 

good, good, a^. having suitable or desirable modelled on the Freemasons; goodwife' (or 

qualities: promoting health, welfare, or happi- good'}, the fem. of goodman; good'wul', 

ness: virtuous: pious: kind: benevolent: well- bmevolence: well-wishing: the established 

behaved: not troublesome: of repute: doughty: custom or popularity of any business or trade- 

worthy: commendable: suitable: adequate: often appealing as one of its assets, with a 

thorough: competent: sufficient: valid: sound: marketable money value.— at^s. good'-wiD; 

serviceable: beneficial: genuine: pleasing: (Scot.) good-will'y, well-wishing: expressive of 

favourable: ample, moderately estimated: con- good-will.—^aa go^ as, the same as, no less than: 

siderable, as in a good deal, a good mindx to be virtually; be as good as one’s word, to fulfil one’s 

counted on:— comp, bett'er; sifperl. best.— n. promise; tor good (and all), permanently: 

the end of ethics: that which is good: pros- irrevocably; good and (co//.), very; goodies aM 

perity: welfare: advantage, temporal or spiri- baddies, characters in a drama rerarded respec- 

tual: benefit: avail: virtue: possessions (arch.): tively as definitely good ^ and definitely bad; 

(in pi.) movable property, chattels, merchandise, good for anything, ready for any kind of work; 

freight.—in/eri. well: ri^t: be it so.—odv. well, good for you, fnrer/expressit^ approval; good 
—n. good'iness, weak, priggish, or canting good- neighbour policy, a il.S. policy from 1931 for 
ness.— adJ. good'ish, pretty good, of fair quality co-operation in all fields between all the countries 
or quantity.— n. good'liness.— adv. good'v of North, South, and Central America; goods 
(Spens.), graciously: excellently, kindly.— adi- and chatteto (see chattel); in one’s good books, 

comely: good-looking: fine: excellent: ample: in favour; make good, to fulfil, perform: to 
— comp, good'lier; superl. good'liest.— ns. good'- compensate: to come to success, esp. unexpect- 
lyhead, good'Uhead (Spens.), goodness; good'- ediy: to do well, redeeming a false start: to 
ness, virtue: excellence: benevolence: sub- repair: to justify; no good, useless: unavailing: 
stituted for God in certain expressions and as worthless; not, hardly, etc., good enough, not 
interj. —it. good'y, good-wife: good-woman sufficiently good: mean, unfair, vc^ difierent 
(probably formed from goo</-H>(/e): a sweetmeat, from what was expected or promised; stand 
— adj. good'y, good'y-good'y, mawkishly good: good, to be lastingly good: to remain; the goods 
weakly benevolent or pious.—good'-breed'ing, (slang), the real thing: that which is required, 
polite manners formed by a good bringing-up; promised, etc.; think good, to be disposed, 
good-broth'er, -fath'er, -moth'er, -sis'ter, -son' to be willing: to the gottd, for the best: on the 
(Scot.; also gude-), a brother-in-law, father-in- credit or advantage side. [O.E. gdd; Du. goed, 
law, etc.— n. or interj. good-bye', for God be with Ger. gut, O.N. gothr, Goth, gdfltr.] 
you: farewell, a form of address at parting.— goodyear, -s, gdbd’yi^z), (Shak.) n. the devil, the 
adJs. good'-cheap' (arch.), cheap (lit. good- plague, or the like—a meaningless imprecation, 
bargain); good'-condi'tion^, in a good state.— [Of obscure origin. Perh. orig.’as I hope for a 
good-dame'(gude-dame',giid-, g/d-; obs. Scot.), goodyear’-] 

a grandmother.— ns. or tnterjs. good-day', a goof, goo/, n. a stupid or awkward person.— v.i. 
common salutation at meeting or parting; to make a blunder.—ad/, goof'y.—gord'ball 
good-den' (from good-e'en), good-e’en', good- (slang), a barbiturate pill used as an exhilarant. 
iv'en, good-eve'ning, a salutation on meeting or [Perh. Fr. gojfe.] 

parting in the evening.—ad/- good'-faced (Shtde.), googly, gddg'li, (cricket) n. an off-breaking ball 
having a handsome face.—good'-fdH'ow, a jolly with an apparent leg-break action on the part 
or boon companion: a reveller; good'^eii'ow- of the bowler, or converselv.—^Also atff. — v.l. 
ship, merry or pleasant company: conviviality; goog'le, to behave or bowl m such a manner, 
good folk, good people.— ael/. good'-for-nothing, [Ety. dub.] 

worthless, useless.— n. an idle or worthless googm, gdd’gol, n. 1 followed by a hundred zeros, 

E erson.—Good Friday (see under Friday); good- 10'** [Coined by E. Kasner, mathematician.] 
ii'roour, cheerful, tolerant mood or disposition, gook, gddk, (slang) n, one of Asiatic race, esp. a 
— adJ. good-ha'mouied.— adv. good-h&'mouredly. Japanese or Korean soldier. 

—good-King-Hen'ty, a goosefoot formerly gool, goold. Sec goM (2). 

grown as a pot-herb.— Interj. good-lack', an goon, gddn, n. hired thug (U.S. slang): stupid 

expression of surprise or pity ^rob. a variation person. 

of good Lord, under the influence of alack).— gooney(-Mrd), gdd'ni, n, an albatross. [Prob. 
ad/, good'-look'ing, handsome.—good'-look'cr dial., simpleton—obs. goqy.] 
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loop, £<w/>. n. a fool: a fatuous person.— aiti. supposed to be cypress {JB.y. yellow>wood 
goop’y. ICf. goof.] (Ciadastris) {JU.S.). [Heb.] 

goor, CocHltha, pooroo. Alternative spellings of gopura, gd'pod-rt, ». in Southern India, a pyra* 
gur, Gurkha, guru. midal tower over the gateway of a temple. lS»ns. 

goosander, goos-an'tbr, n. a large duck of the gopura.] 

merganser genus. [Perh. goose, and O.N. dnd, goral, go'n!, gd'f n. a Himalayan goat*antelope. 
pi. antler, duck.] goramy, gourami, gurami, gd’, gd', gdd're-ml, or 

goose, gods, n. any one of a group of birds of the -ra'ml, n. a large freshwater food*tish (piphro- 
duck family, intermediate between ducks and menus o(faxJ of the Eastern Archipelago. [Malay 
swans: a domesticated member of the group, gurami,] 

descended mainly from the grey-lag: the female gor-belly, gSr'-bel-l, n. a big belly: a big-bellied 
ofsuchabird:—marc, gander: a tailor’s smooth- person.— a4i. (Shak.) gor'-belliM. [Perh. O.E. 
ing-iron, from the likeness of the handle to the gor, filth, and belly.] 

neck of a goose: a stupid, silly person: a game of gorblimy, gihbli'mi, (Cockney] interj. for Cod 
chance once common in England, in which the blind me. 

players moved counters on a board, with right to gorcock. gbr'kok, n. the red grouse cock. [Origin 
a double move on reaching a picture of a goose; ooscure.] 

—pi. geese, ges, or, of tailor's goose, goos'es.— gorcrow, gdr'krd, n. the carrion-crow. [O.E. gor, 
v.t. (s/ung) to hiss off the stage.— ns. goos'ery, filth, and crow.] 

a place for keeping geese: stupidity; goos'ey, a Gordian, gdrd'yan, pertaining to Gord/um the 
goose: a blockhead.— adJ. like a goose: affected capital, or Gordius the king, of ancient Phrygia, 
with gooseflesh; goose'-cap, a silly person; or to the intr^te knot he tied: intricate: diiii- 
goose'-club, a combination for saving to buy cult.—v.r. (Keats) to tie up, knot.—n. Gordius, 
geese for Christmas, or to raffle for a goose; a genus of hairworms.—cut the Gordian knot, 
goose'-egg, the egg of a goose: a zero score to overcome a difficulty by violent measures as 
(U.S.); goose'-fish (U.S.), the angler-fish; Alexander cut the knot with his sword, 
goose'-flesh, a puckered condition of the skin, gore,gdr,gdr,R.filth (065.): clotted blood: blood, 
like that of a plucked goose: the bristling —^dv. gor'ily.—ac(i. gor'y, like gore: covered 
feeling in the skin due to erection of hairs through with gore: bloody.—^gore'-blood (Spens.); gory 
cold, horror, etc.; goose'-flower, the pelican- dew, a dark-red slimy film sometimes seen on 
flower, a gigantic Aristolochia; goose'foot, any damp walls, etc., a simple form of vegetable 
plant of a genus (Chenopodium) of the beet life, Porphyridlum cruentum. [O.E. gor, filth, 
family, from the shape of the leaf:— pi. goose'- dung; O.N. gor, cud, slime.] 
foots; goose'-girl, a girl who herds geese; goose'- gore, gor, gdr, n. a triangular piece of land: a 
herd, one who herds geese; goose'-grass, triangular piece let into a garment to widen it: 
cleavers: silverweed; goose'-neck, a hook, a skirt (obs.): a sector of a curved surface.— v.t. 
bracket, pipe, etc., bent like a goose's neck; to shape like or furnish with gores: to pierce 
goose-pimpla, goose-flesh; goose'-quill, one of with anything pointed, as a spear or horns.— n. 
the quills or large wing-feathers of a goose, esp. gor'ing, an angular, tapering, or obliquely-cut 
one used as a pen; goose'-skin, goose-flesh, horri- piece.— atU- forming a gore. [O.E. gOra, a 
pilation; goose'-step (mil,)', a method of marching pointed triangular piece of land, and gar, a spear.] 
(resembling a goose’s walk) with knees stilf and gorge, gorj, n. the throat: a ravine: the entrance 
soles brought flat on the ground; goose'-wing, to an outwork (/orr.): a hawk’s crop: the maw: 
one of the clews or lower corners of a ship’s the contents of the stomach: a gluttonous feed: 
mainsail or foresail when the middle part is a flsh-catching device, to be swallowed by the 
furled or tied up to the yard.—goose'- fish.— v.t. to swallow greedily: to glut.— v,i. to 
wini^, having only one clew set: in fore-and- feed gluttonously.— adj. gorged, having a gorge 
aft rigged vessels, having the mainsail on one side or throat: glutted: having a crown or coronet 
and the foresail on the other, so as to sail wing- about the neck (her.). — n. gorg'et, a piece of 
and-wing. [O.E. gds (pi. ger); O.N. gdr, Ger. armour for the throat: a metal badge formerly 
gans, L. anser (for hanser), Cr. chen.] worn on the breast by army officers: a wimple: 

gooseberry, gdbz'bj-ri, n. the fruit of the goose'- a neck ornament.—Imve one’s gorge rise, to be 
berry-bush (Ribes grossularia), a prickly shrub of filled with loathing; heave the gorge, to retch, 
the saxifrage family: a fermented enervescing [O.Fr.] 

drink (also goose'berry-wine) made from goose- gorgeous, gdr’Jjs, adj. showy: splendid: magnifi- 
berries: an imitation champagne: an unwanted cent: loosely, pleasant, good, etc.— adv. gor'- 
third person.—goose'berry-cat'emiUar, a creamy geausly.—n. gor'geousness. [O.Fr. gorgias, 
looper with orange spots and black dots, feeding gaudy.] 

on gooseberry leaves, the larva of the goose'- gorgio, gor'fo, gdr'ji'd, n. one who is not a gipsy, 
berry-moth' or magpie moth (Abraxas gros.su- —Also gajo, gd’Jo. [Romany.] 
lariata), a yellow-bodied moth with black- Gorgon, gdr‘gen, ft. one of three fabled female 
spotted white wings; goose'berry-fool' (see fold monsters (Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa), of 
(2)); goose'berry-stone', grossuiar; goose'gog horrible and petrifying aspect, winged, with 
(coll and dial,), a gooseberry.—Cape gooseberry, hissing serpents for hair: anybody, esp. a woman, 
or gooseberry tomato (see cape); Chinese goose- very ugly or formidable.— ad/s. gor'gon, gor- 
berry, a sub-tropical vine, Actinldia chinensis, gS'nian.— n. gorgoneion (-i'on), a mask of the 

with brown, hairy, edible fruit; Coromandel gorgon.— v.t. gor'gonise, -ize, to turn to stone, 
gooseberry, carambola (q.v.). [Perh. goose and (Cr. CorgS, pi. -dnis—gorgos, grim.] 
berry; or goose may be from M.H.G. krus Gorgonia, gdr-gd'nl-e, n. a genus of sea-fans or 
(Cr, kraus, crisp, curled); cf. O.Fr. grolsele, horny corals.— ad^. gorgo'nian.— n. a homy 
grosek, gooseberry, Scot, grossart.] coral. lL.^orgdnta,conl —Corgd, Gorgon (from 

gdpUti gapak, n. a folk-dance'from the Ukraine.. hardening in the air).] '■ 

[From Russ.] Gorgonzola, gbr-gen-zd'h, n. a blue cheese of 

gopher, gS’fir, n. a name in America applied to^ cow's milk. iFrom Gorgonsota, a sma]l Italian 
various nvrowing ahimals—the pouched rat, town near Milan.] 

the mound squirrel, the land tortoise of the gorilla, gor-il’g, n, a great African ape, the largest 
Southern States, and a burrowing simke.— v.i.to anthropoid: a thug (slang). — adj. gorill'lne. 
burrow: to mine in a small way. [Perh. Fr. (Gr. Corillal (pi.), reported by Hanno the 
. gai(fre, honcycothb.] Carthaginian as A' tribe of hairy wpmep; 

gopher, glP/M, n. a kidd df wood, generally iupph'sed to be an African wohfj 

JiSle,fdr; mi, kur (her); mtne; mdle.fdrt m&te; mSdn.fdbl; dhen (then) 
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gorm 

Corm, a variant or gaum (U) and (2)).' 
gormand, gdr’mand, n. older form of gourmand.— 
v.i. gor'mandiae, -ixe, to eat hastily or voraciously. 
—n. gourmantjise: gluttony: gormandising.— 
ns. gor'mandiser; gor'mandising; gor'mandism, 
gluttony. [See gourmand.] 
gorsc, gors, n. furze or whin, a prickly papiliona¬ 
ceous shrub (Ulex).—^AIso gosse {Shak.).— adj. 
gora'y. [O.E. gorst.] 

gorsedd, gor'sedh, n. a meeting ofbards and druids, 
[W.l 

gosh, gosh, (coll.) interj, for God. 
goshawk, gos’^to/c, n. a short-winged hawk, once 
used for hunting wild-geese and other fowl. 

' not having a toothed bill like the falcons proper. 
lO.E. goshnfoe — gos, goose, hufoc, hawk.] 
Goshen, go'shan, n. a happy place of light and 
plenty. [From the abode of the Israelites during 
the plague of darkness in Egypt, Exod. x. 23.] 
goslarite, gos'lar-il, n. a mineral, hydrated zinc 
sulphate, found at Coslar in Harz rats, 
gosling, goz'Ung, n. a young goose.— n. gos'lct, an 
Eastern dwarf goose (Nettapus). iO.E. gos, 
goose, double dim. -t-ing.) 
gospel, gos'pal, n. the teaching of Christ: a narra¬ 
tive of the hfe of Christ, esp. one of those included 
in the New Testament, Matthew, Mark. Luke, 
and John: the principles set forth therein; the 
stated portion of these read at service: any 
strongly advocated principle or system: absolute 
truth (coll.). — v.i.(Shuk.) to instruct in the gospel. 
— v.t. gos'pel(l)ise, -ize, to evangelise: to square 
with the gospel.— n. giw'peller, a preacher: an 
evangelist: a Wycliftite, Protestant, or Puritan 
(.often in derision): one who reads the gospel in 
church.—gospel side, the north side or gospeller's 
side of the altar. [U.E. godspeld), a translation 
of L. evangelium — god, good (with shortened 
vowel being understood as God, God) and spel(l), 
story.] 

gospodar. Sec hospodar. 

gossamer, gos'a-mar, n. very line spider-threads 
that float in the air or form webs on bushes in 
tine weather: any very thin material. — adj. light, 
flimsy. — adj. goss'amery, like gossamer: flimsy. 
IM.E. gossomef, perh. goose-summer, a tst 
Martin’s summer, when geese are in season and 
gossamer abounds: cf. Ger. sommerjdden, 
summer-threads, also madchensomnter, maiden- 
summer.} 

gossan, gozzan, gos', goz'an, n. decomposed rock, 
largely quartz impregnated with iron compounds, 
at the outcrop ol a vein esp. of metallic sulphides. 
[Cornish miner’s term; origin unknown.] 
gosse, gos, (Shttk.) n. a form of gorse. 
gossip, gos'ip, n. a sponsor at baptism (in relation 
to child, parent, or other sponsor) (arch.): a 
woman friend who comes at a birth (arch.): a 
familiar friend (urc7t.; £pe/i5. goss'ib): one who 
goes about telling and hearing news, or idle, 
malicious, and scandalous tales: idle talk: tittle- 
tattle: scandalous rumours: easy familiar 
writing.—I'.i. to run about telling idle or mali¬ 
cious tales: to talk much: to chat.— i’.t.(Shak.) 
to stand godfather to.—n. and adJ. goss'iping.— n. 
goss'ipry.— adi- goss'ipy. [O.E. godstbb, god¬ 
father, one who is sib in G<^, spiritually related.] 
gossoon, gorsoon, go-, gor-soon', n. a boy or boy- 
servant. [Anglo-lr.,—Fr. garfon, boy.] 
Gossypium, go-sip'i-am, n. a tropical genus of the 
mallow family, yielding cotton.— ad), goss'ypine, 
cottony.—;n. gm'ypol, a poisonous pnncipli^'qn 
cotton-sjeu. - (L. gossypion.] \ 

got, gotten, bee under get. 

Goth, goth, H. one of an ancient Germanic nation, 
originally settled on 4he'southern coasts of the 
Baltic, migrating to Dacia in the 3rd century, and 
later founding kingdoms in Italy, southern 
France, and Spain: a rude or uncivili»d. person, 
a barbarian'.--€M(l. Gotb'ic, of the Goths or their 


Cout 

language: barbarous: romantic: denoting style 
of architecture with high-pointed arches, clus¬ 
tered columns, etc. (applied in reproach at 
time of the Renaissance): black-letter (print.): 
a square-cut type without serifs (U.S.): orig. 
applied to 18th-cent. tales, novels, of mystery 
with gloomy sinister backgrounds, now denoting 
psychological horror-tales.— n. language of the 
Goths, an East Germanic tongue: Gothic 
architecture.—v.r. goth'iciu, -ize (-siz), to moke 
Gothic.— n. Goth'icism (-s/zm), a Gothic idiom or, 
style of building: rudeness of manners. [The* 
native names Cutans (sing. Guta) and Gutos 
(sing. Guts), and Gutthiuda, people of the Goths; 
Latinised as Gothi, Cotthi; Cr. Goihoi, Cotthoi; 
O.E. Gotan (sing. Cota).] 

Gothamite, got', got'am-it, Gothamist, -ist, ns. a 
simpleton: a wiseacre: (goth', goth') a New 
Yorker (U.S.). [From Gotham, a village in 
Nottinghamshire, with which name are con¬ 
nected many of the simpleton stories of im¬ 
memorial antiquity.] 

ipituite, gat'd, n. a mineral, hydrated ferric oxide. 

[Named in honour ot' the poet Goethe.) 
gouache, gdb-dsh, goo', (chiefly U.S.) gwSsh, n. 
watercolour painting with opaque colours, 
mixed with water, honey, and gum, presenting 
a matt surface: work painted according to thu 
method. [Fr.] 

Gouda, gow’da, it. a kind of cheese from Gouda in 
the Netherlands. _ 

gouge, gowj, also gooj, n. a chisel with a hollow 
blade for cutting grooves or holes.— v.t. to 
scoop out, as with a gouge: to force out, as the 
eye with the thumb. [O.Fr.,—L.L. gubia, a 
kind of chisel.] 

gou^, gooj, (Scott) n. a wench. [O.Fr.] 
goujeers, an editor’s would-be-improvement upon 
goodyear (q.v.), from a spurious Fr. goujere, the 
French disease, 
gouk. See_gowk. 

goulash, goo'lash, n. a stew of beef, vegetables, 
esp. onions, and paprika: a re-deal of cards that 
have been arranged in suits and order of value, 
so many (as e.g. 5) cards at a time (bridge). 
(Hung, gulyds (hiis), herdsman (meat).] 

Goura, gow'ra, n. a New Guinea genus of beauti¬ 
fully crested, ground-loving pigeons. (From a 
native name.] 
gouranii. See goramy. 

gourd, gdbrd, gdrd, gord, n. a large hard-rinded 
fleshy fruit characteristic of the cucumber family: 
rind of one used as a bottle, cup, etc.: a gourd- 
bearing plant.—gourd'-worm, a fluke-worm 
resembling a gourd-seed, esp. the liver-fluke. 
[O.Fr. gourde, contr. from cougourde —L. 
cucurbita, a gourd.] 

gourde, goord, n. the monetary unit of Haiti, 
consisting of 100 centim [I r. fern, of gourd — 
L. gurJus, dull, stupid.J^ 

goui^ gdrdz, gdrdz, goordz, it.pl. a kind of false 
dice. [Cf. O.Fr. gourd, swin^aie.] ' 
gourdy, gdrd'i, gord', goord', adi. swollen in the 
legs (of a horse).— n. gourd'iness. [O.Fr. gourdi, 
swollen.] 

gourmand, gaor'mand, •md, n. one who eats 
greedily, a glutton: a lover of good fare.— adj. 
voracious: gluttonous.— n. gourmandise (gtibr'- 
man-diz, gdur-md-dez), skill, or indulgence, in 
good eating: voracious greed (Spe/u.). [Fr.; cf. 
gormand.] _ 

gourmet, gour-ma, -me, n. an epicure, originally 
one with a delicate taste in wines. [Fr., a wine- 
rncrenant’s assistant.] 

goustrous, gows’iras, (Scot.) adj. boisterous, rud$. 
gousty, gows'ti, (Stvi.) adJ. dreary: desolate: 
empty. 

gout, gowt, n. a drop, spot (arch.): a disease in 
which excess of uric acid in the blood is deposited 
ate urates in did joints, etc., with swelling' esp. 
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of the great toe: a kindred disease of poultry: 
a swelling of the stalk in wheat and other grasses. 
—M. gout'iness.— a4i\ gout'yt relating to gout: 
diseased with or subject to gout.—gout'fly, a fly 
(Chlorops) whose larvae cause gout by boring 
in wheat, etc.; gout'weed, -wort, biwopweed 
or goatweed iAegopodium podagraria), an um¬ 
belliferous we^, long supposed to be good for 
gout. (O.Fr. goutle —L. gutta, a drop, the disease 
supposed to be caused by a defluxion of humours.] 

gout, goB, n, taste; relish. (Fr. gout —L. gustus, 
taste.) 

gotttte, gdot, (Fr.) drop (of liquid); goutte ft 
gouttc, drop by drop. 

gouveraanle, goo-ver-nSt, n. a female ruler (ohs.): 
a housekeeper: a duenna: a governess. [Fr.] 

govern, guv'arn, v.t. to direct: to control: to 
rule with authority: to determine: to determine 
the case of (gram.): to require as the case of 
a noun or pronoun.— v.i. to exercise authority: 
to administer the laws.— adi. gov'emable.— ns. 
gov'email (Spens.), government; gov'emance, 
government: control: direction: behaviour 
(obs.); gov'emante {obs.), a gouvernante; gov'- 
emess, a female governor (arch.; Jig. Mill.): a 
lady who has charge of the instruction of the 
young at home or in school (nursery governess, 
one having charge of young children only, tending 
as well as teaching them).—v. i. to act as govc;rness. 
—V./. to be governess to.— adjs. gov'emessy, like 
a governess, esp. prim; gov'eming, having 
control.— n. government (guv'sr(n)-mint)t a 
ruling or managing; control: system of govern¬ 
ing: the body of persons authorised to ad¬ 
minister the laws, or to govern a stare: tenure 
of office of one who governs: an administrative 
division (arc/i.): territory (areft.): the power of 
one word in determining the case of another 
(gram.): conduct (Shak.). — adi- of or pursued 
by government.— adi- governmental (-ment't), 
pertaining to government.— ns. gov'emor, a real 
or titular ruler, esp. of a state, province, colony: 
the Imad of an institution or a member of its 
ruling body: the commander of a fortress: a 
tutor (arch.): (usu. guv'nar) a father, chief, or 
master, applied more generally in kindly, usually 
ironically respectful, address (slang) : a regulator, 
or contrivance for maintaining uniform velocity 
with a varying resistance (much.): a pilot (B.); 
gov'emorabip.—governess car, cart, a light low 
two-wheeled vehicle with face-to-face seats at the 
side; governmental atonement (see Grotian); 
gov'emor-gen'eral, orig. the supreme governor 
of a country, etc., with deputy governors 
under him; the representative of the Biitish 
crown in Commonwealth countries which recog¬ 
nise the monarchy as head of state:— pi. gov’- 
emors-gen'eral; gov'emor-gen'eralship. [O.Fr. 
gowrner —L. gubernare —Gr. kybernaein, to 
steer.] 

gowan, gow'9n, (Scot.) n. the wilb daisy; the ox- 
eye daisy (also horse'-gow'an).— adj. gow'any.— 
a. luck'en-gow'an, the globe-flower. [Apparently 
a form of gollan(d).] 

gowd, gowdimink. ^ots form of gold, goldspink. 

gowf, gowf, (Scot.) v4. to strike, cuff.— v.i. to golf. 
— n. golf.— n. gowf'er, golfer.—gowf'-ba', golf- 
baU. [See golf.] 

gowk, gonk, gowk, (Scot.) n. a cuckoo: afoot: an 
April fool. K3.N. gaukr; O.E. giac.] 

gowl, gqwi, (Scot.) v.i. to cry or howl. (O.N. 
gauila.I 

govrland. See gollan. 

gown, gown, n. a loose flowing outer garment: a 
Woman’s dress: an academic, clerical, or oflicial 
robe.*—v.r. and v.l. to dress in a gown.— v.t. to 
invest or furnish with a gown.— adJ. gowned.— 
gown'boy, a school foundationer, wearing a 
gown; gown'nuui, gowns'nian, one who wears a 
gown, as a divine or lawyer, and esp. a member 
fate, fir; mi, hSr (her); mine; mite, 


of an English university: a civilian (oreft.). 
[O.Fr. goune—^L.L. gunna; origin unknown.] 
gowpen, gowp'en, (Scot.) n. the hollow of the two 
hands held together: a double handful.— n. gow'- 
penful. [O.N. gaupn.] 

toy, goi, n. a non-Jew, Gentile:—p/. goy'im.— adf. 
goy'ish. [Heb., nation.] 

Graafian, gra'fi-»n, adf. pertaining to the Dutch 
anatomist R^nier de Graqf (1641-73) who dis¬ 
covered the Graafian folliciM, in which the ova 
are contained in the ovary of higher vertebrates, 
graal. See grail (3). 

grab, grab, n. an Eastern coasting vessel. [Ar. 
ghurSb.] 

grab, grab, v.t. to seize or grasp suddenly: to lay 
hands on.— v.i. to clutch:—pr.p.grabbing;pa.r. 
and pa.p. grabbed.— n. a sudden grasp or clutch: 
unscrupulous seizure: a double scoop hinged 
like a pair of jaws: a simple card-game depend¬ 
ing upon prompt claiming.— n. grabb'er, one 
who grabs: an avaricious person.—grab'-bag, 
a bag or other receptacle for miscellaneous 
articles: one from which gifts are drawn (U.S.). 
—^Also Jig. —grabbing crane, an excavator con¬ 
sisting of a crane and a large grab, so hinged as 
to ^op in to the earth as it is lifted. [Cf. Sw. 
grabba, to grasp.] 

giabble, grab'I, v.t. and v.i. to grope. [Freq. of 
grab.] 

graben, gra'ben, n. same as a rift valley. [Ger. 
ditch.] 

Grace, gras, n. an automatic telephone system 
whereby all calls, trunk as well as local, can be 
dialled directly by subscribers, [group routing 
and charging equipment.] 

grace, gras, n. easy elegance in form or manner: 
what adorns and commends to favour: a grace 
note (mus.): favour: kindness: pardon (arch.): 
tne undeserved mercy of God: divine influence: 
eternal life or salvation: a short prayer before 
or after a meal: an act or decree of the governing 
body of an En^ish university: a ceremonious 
title in addressing a duke, an archbishop, or 
formerly a king; (in pL) favour, friendship (with 
good): (cap. in pi.) the three sister goddesses in 
whom beauty was deified (the Creek Charites), 
buphrosyne, Aglaia, Thalia (myth.).—v.t. to 
mark with favour: to adorn.— adjs. graced 
(Shak.), favoured, endowed with grace or graces, 
virtuous, chaste; grace'ful, elegant and easy: 
marked by propriety or fitness, becoming: 
having or conferring grace, in any sense.— adv. 
grace'fully.— n. grace'fulness.— adj. grace'Icss, 
wanting grace or excellence: without mercy or 
favour (obs.): depraved (arch.): indecorous.— 
at^. grace'lcssly.— n. grace'lessncss.— ns. graci- 
osity (gra-shi-os'i-ii), graciousness; gracioso 
(grasht-d'so; Sp. gra-thyo'so), a favourite (o6.r.): 
a clown in Spanish comedy.—ady. gracious 
(gra'shas), abounding in grace or kindness: 
proceeding from divine favour (obs.): accept¬ 
able: affable: becoming in demeanour: favour¬ 
able (arch.). — n. used as substitute fur God.— 
adv. gra'cioualy.— n. gra'ciousness.— arij. grace- 
and-favour, (of a residence) belonging to the 
British sovereign and granted rent-free to a 
person of importance.—grace cup, a cup or 
health drunk at the end of a feast; grace note 
(mus.), a note introduced as an embellishment, 
not being essential to the harmony or melody; 
gracious living, (living in) conditions of ease, 
plenty, and good taste.—days of grace, (three) 
days allowed for the payment of a note or bill of 
exchange after it falls due; fall from grace, 
to backslide, to lapse from the state of grace and 
salvation or from favour; good gracious, an 
exclamation of surprise; saving grace (Christian 
theology), divine grace so bestowed as to lead to 
salvation: a compensating virtue or quality: 
take heart of grace, to pluck up courage (wig, of 

Jbn mate; mdon.fdbt; dhen (then) 



*of srwe’ uncertain): with good (bad) grace, in 
amiable (ungracious) fashion; year of grace, 
year of Christian era, A.o. (Fr. grSce —L. 
grStIa, favour— griUus, agreeable.] 
pdce i Dieu, a efym, (Fr.) thanks to God. 
gracile, gras'U, <u^. slender: gracefully slight in 
form.— n. gracirity. [L. gracilis, slender.] 
gracious, gracioso, etc. See grace, 
grackk, grakle, grak'l, n. a myna (hill myna) or 
kindred bird: an American ‘blackbird’ of the 
family Icteridae. [L. graculm, jackdaw.] 
gradate, etc. See grade. 

graddan, grad'an, (Scot.) n. parched grain.—v.r. to 
parch in the husk. [Gael, gradan.] 
grade, grad, n. a degree or step in quality, rank, 
or dignity: a stage of advancement: rank: a 
yearly stage in education (U.S.)’. a pupil's mark 
of proficiency ((/.£.): (in pi., the grades) the 
elementary school (l/.S.): position in a scale: a 
class, or position in a class, according to value; 
position in an ablaut series (philol.): one- 
hundredth part of a right angle (math.): gradient 
or slope: an inclined or level stretch of road or 
railway (U.S.): a class of animals produced by 
crossing a breed with one purer.— v.t. to arrange 
according to grade: to assign a grade to: to 
adjust the gradients of.— y.i. to shade off.— adi- 
of improved stock.—v.r. and v.i. gradate (gra~ 
dot'), to shade off imperceptibly.— adv. grdd&'tim 
(L. grd-dd'tim), step by step.— n. gr&d&'tion, a 
degree or step: a rising step by step: progress 
from one degree or state to another: position 
attained; state of being arranged in ranks; a 
diatonic succession of chords (mus.)i a gradual 
shading oft': ablaut (philol.). — at^s. grida'tional; 
grAdi'tioned, formed by gradations or stages; 
gradstory (grad'at-a-ri), proceeding step by step; 
adapted for walking; gradient (gra‘di-ant, -dya/tr), 
rising or falling by degrees: walking.— n. the 
degree of slope as compared with the horizontal: 
rate of change in any quantity with distance, e.g. 
in barometer readings: an incline.— ns. grad'- 
ienter, a surveyor’s instrument for determining 
grades; gradin, gradine (gra'din, gra-den"), a 
rising tier of seats, as in an amphitheatre: a 
raised step or ledge behind an altar; gradino 
(gra-de'no; It.), a decoration for an altar 
gradin; gradiometer (gra-di-om'a-tar), a magne¬ 
tometer for measuring the gradient of a magnetic 
field, etc.— adi. gradual (grad'u-al), advancing by 
grades or degrees; gentle and slow (of a slope). 
—n. in the R.C. Church, the portion of the mass 
between the epistle and the gospel, formerly 
always sung; from the steps of the altar: the 
book containing such anthems—also grail,— 
ns. grad'ualism, the principle or policy of pro¬ 
ceeding by degrees; pad&al'ist; gradual'i^.— 
adv. grad'ualiy.— n. grad'iiand, one about to 
receive a university degree.— v.t. gradu'atc, to 
divide into regular intervals; to mark with 
degrees: to proportion: to confer a degree 
upon (U.S.y. to admit to a university degree 
(arch.). — v.i. to pass by grades: to receive a 
unjversity degree.— n. one who has obtained a 
university degree: one who has completed a 
course in any educational institution (l/.S.). — 
adi. grad'&ated, marked with degrees, as a 
thermometer.— ns. grad'dateship; gradU'tion; 
grad'fiitor, an instrument for dividing lines at 
regular intervals: gra'dus, a dictionary of Greek 
or Latin prosody—for Gradus ad Parnasswn, a 
step, or stairs, to Parnassus.—grade crossing 
(U.S.), a level crossing: grade separation (U.S.), 
a crossing at which one road, etc., is an under¬ 
pass or an overpass.—at grade (U.S.), on the 
same level; make the grade, orig. to succeed in 
climbing a steep hill: to overcome obstacles: 
to succeed: to be up to standard. [L. gradlus, a 
step— gradi, to step.] 

gradaly, grSd'li, (dial.) adi- decent: proper: fit: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-mar 
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fine.— adv. properly: readily: very.—^Abo 

graith'fy. [See grutn.] 

Gradgrind, grad'grind, n. one who regubtes all 
human things by rule and compass and the 
mechanical application of statistics, allowing 
nothing for sentiment, emotion, and individu¬ 
ality. [From Thomas Gradgrind in Dkikens’s 
Hard Times.] 

gradient, etc., graduand, etc. See grade, 

Graecise, -ize, gre'siz, v.t. to make Greeks to. 
heilenise.— v.i, to become Creek: to conform to 
Greek ways or idioms: to use the Creek 
language.— n. Grae'ciam, a Greek idiom: the 
Greek spirit; a following of the Greeks.— adi. 
Graeco-Ho'man (gri'kd-), of or pertaining to 
both Greece and Rome, esp. the art of Greece 
under Roman domination: applied to a mode of 
wrestling imagined to be that of the Greeks and 
Romans.—^Also Grecise, -ize, etc. [L. Graecus — 
Gr. Uraikos, Greek; graikisein, to speak Greek.] 
graf, graf, n. a count, earl:—/em. grifin (gref-in). 
[Ger.] 

graft, gritf, (Scot.) n. a variant of grave (1). 
graft, graf, n. and vb. an older form of grut (1), 
graftito, graf-Je'td, n. a mural scribbling or draw¬ 
ing, as by schoolboys and idlers at Pompeii, 
Rome, and other ancient cities (ant.): (in pi.) 
scribblings or drawings, often indecent, found 
on public buildings, in lavatories, etc.: sgrafiito: 
— pi. graffiti (-fe'ti). [It.,—Gr. grapheln, to 
write.] 

graft, graft, n. a smali piece of a plant or animal 
inserted in another individual or another part so 
as to come into organic union: the act of insert¬ 
ing a part in this way: the place of junction of 
stock and scion: the double plant composed of 
stock and scion: a sucker, branch, plant (obs.). 
—V./. to insert a graft in; to insert as a graft: 
to cuckoldise (<d)s.). —v.i. to insert grafts.— 
ns. graft'er; graft'ing.—graft hybrid, a hybrid 
form produced, as some have believed, by 
grafting: a patchwork compound of two spMies 
propagated from the junction of tissues in a 
graft, each part retaining the specific character 
proper to the cells from which it arose. [From 
older graft—O.Fr. graffe (Fr. greffe) —L. 
graphium —Gr. graphlon, grapheion, a style, 
pencil— graphein, to write.] 
graft, graft, n. a ditch, excavation (dial.) : a spade’s 
depth: a ditching spade: hard work (slang): 
a criminal’s special branch of practice (slangy. 
illicit profit by corrupt means, esp. in public 
life (slang): corruption in official life (slang). — 
v.i. to dig (dial.): to work hard (s/<mg): to 
engage in graft or corrupt practices (slang). —a. 
grmt'er. [Cf. O.N. grbftr, digging: the slang 
uses of corruption m public life, etc., may 
belong to graft (1).] 

grail, gral, n. gravely—Also (Spens.) graite, grayia. 
[Perh. gravel; or O.Fr. grade (Fr. grSle), hail— 
L. gracilis, slender.] 
grail. See gradual (under grade), 
grail, gral, n. in mediaeval legend, the platter 
(sometimes supposed to be a cup) used by Christ 
at the Last Supper, in which Joseph of Arima- 
thaea caught his blood, said to have been 
brought by Joseph to Glastonbury, and the 
object of quests by King Arthur’s Knights.— 
Also graal, grayle. [O.Fr. graalor grael, a flat 
dish—^L.L. grains, a flat dish, ultimately from 
Gr. kratir, a bowl.] 

grain, grSn, n. a single small hard seed: corn, in 
general: a hard particle: a very small quantity: 
the smallest British weight (the average weight of 
a seed of com) — of a pound avoirdupois: 
(in pi.) refuse malt amr brewing or distilling; the 
arrangement, size and direction of the particles, 
fibres, or plates of stone, wood, etc.: texture: a 
granular surface: dried bodies of kermes or of 
cochineal insects, once thought to be seeds: the 
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ra4 dye-made from these: any fastdye— 
grain is to dye deeply, also to dye in the wool: 
dyeingencru: innate quality or character.— v.t. 
to form into grains, cause to granulate: to 
paint in imitation of grain: to dye in gn^: in 
tanning, to take the hair off.—«. grain'age, 
duties on grain.— a4J. grained, granulated: sub¬ 
jected to graining: having a grain: rough: 
furrowed.— ns. grain'er, one who grains: a 
paintrbnish for graining; grain'ing, specif., 
painting to imitate the grain of wood: a process 
m tannmg in which the grain of the leather is 
raised.—grain'y, having grains or kernels.— 
agaiaat the grain, against the fibre of the wood— 
hence against the natural temper or inclination; 
graiu of Paradise, the aromatic and pungent 
seeds of an African Amomum; in grain, in 
substance, in essence; with a grain of ^t, with 
reservation, as of a story that cannot be admitted 
(L. cum grdno salts). (Fr. grain, collective 
graine —L. granum, seed and grana, orig. pi.; 
akin to corn (I).] 

grain. grOn, n. a branch, prong, fork (dial.) : (in pi., 
used as sing.) a kind of harpoon. [O.N. grein.] 
graine, grin, n. silkworm eggs. IFr.] 
graining, gran’ittg, n. (in Lucashdre) dace—once 
thought a different species. [Origin unknown.] 
grainmg. See grain (1). 

graip, grip, (Scot.) n. a three- or four-pronged fork 
us^ for lifting dung or digging potatoes. [A 
form of grope; cf. Sw. grep, Dan. grei.J 
graith;'grdiA, (Scot.) n. apparatus: equipment.— 
M. to make ready, to dress. {O.N. greitiv, 
ready; cf. O.E. germde, ready.] 
grakle. See grackle. 

Grallae, gral'i, Grallatores. s-td'riz, -t6\ ns.pl. in 
old classifications, an order of wading birds.— 
a4f. grallatS'rial. (L. grallator, a stilt-walker— 
grallae, stills— gradus, a step.] 
gralloch, gral'shh. n. a deer’s entrails.—r.l. to dis¬ 
embowel (deer). [Gael, grealach.) 
gram, gram, grama, gram, (obs.) n. anger: grief, 
trouble. (O.E. grama, anger.] 
grui,grani,n. chick-pea: pulse generally. [Port. 
grio (sometimes gram) —L. granum, a grain.] 
gram, gramme, gram, n. a unit of mass in the 
metric astern—formerly that of a cubic centi¬ 
metre of water at 4‘’C, now a thousandth part of 
the Internatiorul Prototype Kilogram (see kilo¬ 
gram).—gram'-at'om, gram'-mol'ecule, the quan¬ 
tity of an element, a compound, whose mass in 
grams is equal to its atomic weight, molecular 
weight (a now discarded concept); gram’- 
eqniv'alent, the quantity of a substance whose 
mass in grains is equal to its equivalent weight. 
(Fr. gramme —L. gramma —Gr. gramma,'n letter, 
a small weight.] 

•gram, •gram, in composition, something written 
or (frawo to forip a record. (Gr. gramma, 
letter.) 

grama, gra'ms, n. an American pasture grass 
iBoutehua) with one-sided spikes. [Sp.,—L. 
grimen, grass.] 

gramary, grainarye,grcMit'a-r/, a. magic: enchant¬ 
ment. [M.C. gramery, skill in grammar, hence 
- magic; see grammar, glamour.] 
graniMh. See gamuh. 
graine. See gram (1). 

gramercy, grs^mur’si, {arch.) InterJ. great thanks. 
— A. thanks. [O.Fr. frintf mercl, grrat riuinks.] 
gramicidin, grcm-i'tiian, n. on antibiotic ob¬ 
tained from certain' bacteria, used against Cram¬ 
positive bacteria.—Gram-aeg'ative (gram'~) 
(also gngpiit, losing a stain of methyl violet and 
iodine CM treatment with alcohol; Gram- 
poe'itive (also gram-), retaining the stain. (H. ]. 
C. Gram, deviser of the method, L. eaedire, to 
^.] 

Graadnaae, grs-, gra^, gri-mln’i-i, n.pl. the grass 
nuaily.—gnmlalr ceous (grd*, gra-), gramin^ 
fiUe, /Sr; mi, hOr (her); mini; mSte,, 


eoue; graminiv'oroua (gra-), grass-eating. [L 
grimen, griminls, grass.] 

grammalogiia, gramsdog, n. a word represented 
by a single sign: a sign for a word in shorthand. 
[Or. gramma, a letter, logos, a word.] 
grammar, gram 'sr, n. the science of kmgutqce, from 
the points of view of pronunciation, inflexion, 
syntax, and historic development: the art of the 
right use of language by ipammatical rules: a 
book that teaches these subjects: any elementary 
work.— n. grammi'rian, one versed m grammar, 
a teacher of or writer on grammar.— ad/s. 
grammat'ic, -al, belonging to, or according to 
the rules of. grammar.— adv. grammatically.— 
n. grammat'icaster (arch.), a piddling grammar¬ 
ian. —V.I. granunat'icise, -ixe (sis), to make 
grammatical.—v.f. to act the grammarian.— ns. 
grammat'icism (rare), a point of grammar; 
gramm'atist, a strict grammarian.—grammar 
school, orig. a school in which grammar, esp. 
Latin grammar, was taught: now a higher 
school m which academic subjects predominate. 
[Gr. gramma, -atos, a letter; partly through 
O.Fr. gramaire.) 
gramme. See gram (3). 
gramoche, gra-mosh’. See gamash. 
gramophone, gram's-fon, n. an mstrument for 
reproducing sounds by means of a needle 
moving along the grooves of a revolving disk— 
invent^ by E. Berliner (trademark in U.S.).— 
adl. gramophonic (-/on'tk). — ad/, gramophoo'- 
ically.— ns. gramophonist (gram-of's-nist, gram 'a- 
fdn~ist)', gramoph'ony. [Ill-formed from Gr. 
gramma, letter, record, phone, sound.] 
grampus, gram'pss, n. a popular name for many 
whales, esp. the killer: technically, Risso’s 
dolphin (Grampus griseus)'. one who puffs. 
[ 16tb century gratnidepore, earlier grqpayr—O.Fr. 
graspeis —L. crassus, fat, piscis, fish, confused 
with Ft. grand, big.] 

gran, gran, (It.) great; gran turismo, tdb-res'mi, 
(a motor car) designed for touring in luxury 
and at high speed (term sometimes used loosely), 
granadilla, gran-a-di/'a, grenadilla, gren', n. an 
edible passion-flower fruit.—granwlilla tree, the 
cocus-wood tree. [Sp.] 

granary, gran's-rl, n. a storehouse for grain or 
threshed com: a rich grain-growing region. 

. [L. granarium — granum.] 
grand, grand, adl. pre-eminent: supreme: chief: 
main: exalted: magnificent: dignified: sub¬ 
lime: impbsing: would-be-imposing: ona^eat 
scale: in complete form: in full proportions: 
very good (coll.): (in composition) of the second 
degree of parentage or descent, as grand¬ 
child, granddaughter, grandfather, grandmother, 
grandson, etc.— n$ a grand piano: a thousand 
dollars (U.S. slang).—ns. grandee’, from the 
13th century a noble of the most highly privileged 
class in the kingdom of Castile, the members of 
the royal family being included: a man of high 
rank or station; grasdee'ship; grandeur (groiuf'- 
ysr), vastness: splendour of appearance: lofti¬ 
ness of thought or deportment; graodil'oqnence. 
— ad/, grandil'oquent (L. loguins, -entis, speak¬ 
ing), speaking, or expressra bombastically— 
(arch.) graadil'aquou8.--iidv. grandil'oqneatly.— 
adl. gron'diose, grand or imposing: bombastic. 
— adr. gran'diosoly.—it. grandios'ity.— adr. 

grand'ly.— n. grand'acss.—grand(d)ad, old man: 
a grandfather; gran'dam (arch.), grann'am 
(arch.), an old dame or woman: a grand¬ 
mother; grand'-annt, a great aunt; grand'cbild, 
a son’s or daughter's child; grand'dauifliter, a 
son’s or daughter’s daughter.— ad/, grand'- 
do'cal.—mand duke, a title of sovereignty over 
a grand michy, first created by the Pope in iS69 
for the rulers of Florence and Tuscany, assumed 
by certain German and Russian imperial princes 
(fern, grand duchess); grand'tather, a fbtner’a or 

fir: mate; mSin,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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grand 

mother's father.— adj. grand'fatherly, like a with its stables and other buildings: a country 

granoi'attier, kindly.—grandfatherCs) clock, an house (ob.t.): an abiding place (S^ns.): a lodge 

old-fashioned clock (long case clock) standing on of the order of Patrons of Husbandry {U.S.). — n. 

the ground—larger than a grandmotherf’s)clock; gran'ger, the keeper of a grange: a member of a 

grand juror, member of a grand jury, a special grange. tO.Fr. grange, barn— i..L, granea —L. 

jury in the U.S. and until 1933 in Britain which graniim, grain.] 

decides whether there is sufficient evidence to Grangerism, it. the practice of cutting 

put an accused person on trial; grand'mamma, plates and title-pages out of many books to 

grand'ma, a grandmother; grand inarch, pro- illustrate one book.— v.i. gran'gcrisc, -ize, to 

cessional opening of a ball; Grand Master, the practise Grangerism on. [From James Granger 

head of a religious order of knighthood (Hos- {H lb-T6), whose Siograpkical History of England 

pitallers. Templars, and Teutonic Knights), or (I7(>9) gave an impetus to this.] 

ofthe Freemasons, etc.; grand'mothcr, a father’s granite,gr(iii7r,/i.acoarse-grainedigneouscrystal- 
or mother’s mother.— adj. grand'motherly, like line rock, composed of quartz, feldspar, and 

a grandmother, over-anxious, fussy.—-Grand mica.— adJ. of granite: hard like granite.— adi. 

National, a steeplechase held annually at granit’ic, pertaining to, consisting of, or like 

Aintree in Liverpool; grand'-ncph'cw, a great- granite.—n. granitific&'tion.—a((|. granit'iform.— 

nepnew; grand'-niece, a great-niece; grand'- —n. gran'itite, muscovite granite; granhis&'tion, 

papa, grand'pa, a grandfather; grand'parcnt, a -z-.— v.t. gran'itise, -ize.— adj. gran'itoid, of the 

grandfather or grandmother; grand piano, a form of or resembling granite.—ft. granodi'- 

large harp-shaped piano, with horizontal strings; orite, a rock resembling diorite but containing 

grand'son, a sun’s or daughter's son; grand'sire, quartz.— adj. granolith'ic(Gr. Uthos, stone),com- 

a grandfather (<trc7i.): any ancestor (urcA.): a posed of cement and granite chips.—Also ft.— n. 

method of ringing changes on bells; grand slam, gran'opbyre (-/i>; w\ih-phyre eStn porphyry), & 

the winning of every trick at bridge: m sports quartz-porphyry with graphic intergrowth of 

suchastennis, golf, etc., the winning of all major quartz and orthoclase for groundmass.— adJ. 

championships in a season; grand'atand, an granophyric(/ir'ik,-//r'iAr). (It. grafuVo, granite, 

elevated erection on a racecourse, etc., affording lit. grained—L. grdnuni, grain.] 

a good view; grandstand finish, a close and granivorous, grafi-iv'ar-as, grain-eating: feed- 
rousing finish to a sporting contest: a supreme ing on seeds. [L. grdnum, grain, vorare, to 
effort to win at the close of a sporting contest; devour.] 

grand style, a style adapted to lofty or sublime granny, -ie, gran'i, n. a grandmother: an old 
subjects; grand total, the sum of all subordinate woman: an old-womanish person; a revolving 
sums; Grand Tour (see tour); grand touring cap on a chimney-pot.—granny knot, a knot like 

(same as gran turismo); grand'-un'cle, a great a reef knot, but unsymmetrical, apt to slip or 

uncle. [Fr. gra’ui —L. grandis, great.] jam. [grannam (under grand).] 

grand, grd, (Fr.) great; grand amateur {da~ma- grant, grant, v.t. to bestow: to admit as true: to 
tier), a collector of beautiful objects on a large concede.— v.l. {Shak.Xto consent.— n. a bestow- 
scale; grand atelier (dat-ohyd)^ a top-ranking ing: something bestowed, an allowance: a gift: 
fashion house; grand coup {koo), a successful conveyance of property by deed (JEhg. law). — 
stroke: in bridge or whist the trumpmg of a adi. grant'able.— ns. grantee' (law), the person to 
trick that could have been trumped by the whom a grant, gift, or conveyance is made; 

winner’s partner; grand cru (krii), of a wine, grant'er, grant'or (law), the person by whom a 

from a famous vineyard or group of vineyards; grant or conveyance is made.—grant-in-aid, an 
Grand Guignol (see Guignol); grand luxe lliiki), official money grant for a particular purpose.— 
great luxury; grand mal (mal), a violently con- take for grant^, to presuppose, assume, csp. 
vulsive form of epilepsy, see petit mal; grand tacitly or unconsciously. [O.Fr. graanter, 
merci (mer-se), many thanks; grand mondc craunter, creanter, to promise—L. credere, to 
(ffi3«f), high society; grand prix(pre), chief prize: believe.] 

(cap.) any of several international motor races Granthigrif/iLfi. the holy book ofthe Sikhs. [Hind.] 
(orig. Grand Prix de Paris, a famous horse race); granule, gran'ul, n. a little grain; a fine particle.— 
— pi. grands prix; grand seigneur (sen-yeer), a adjs. gran'ular, gran'&lary (arch.), gran'iilosc, 
dignified aristocratic gentleman or noble (now gran'ulous, consisting of or like grains or gran- 
usu. ironic); (le) Grand Siwte (syekC), the great ules.— adr. gran'aiarly.— v t. gran'uiate, to form 

century, i.e., the Classical age of French literature or break into grains or small masses: to make 

during the reign of Louis XIV. rough on the surface.— v.i. to be formed into 

grande, grud, (Fr.)/e/n. of grand; grande amour- grains.— adj, granular: having the surface 

euse (a~moo-r<xz), a woman greatly involved in covered with small elevations.—n. granuli'tion, 
love affairs; (la) Grande Armde (ar-ma), the act of forming into grains, esp. of metals by 

great army, i.e. that led by Napoleon to invade pouring them through a sieve into water while 

Russia in 1812; grande cocotte (ko-Lo(), a high- hot: (in pi.) the materials of new texture as 

class prostitute, usu. one kept by a rich lover; first formed in a wound or on an ulcerated 
grande dame (dam), a great and aristocratic lady, surface.— adJs. granulif'erous; gran'fiUform.—n. 
or a socially important and very dignified one gran'ulite, a schistose but sometimes massive 
(now. as grand seigneur, often ironic); grande aggregate of quartz and feldspar with garnets: a 
ecole (a-kol), a French technical college with granular-tcxtured metamorphic rock.—o<^. gran- 
military connections; grande entrte (d-trd), ulit'ic, of the texture of granulite.—p. granuliti- 
admission to Court, etc., on occasions of state; sa'tion, -ization, reduction of the components of 
grande marque if nark), of motor cars, etc., a a rock to crystalline grains by regional meta- 
famous make; grande passion (pas~y3), a serious morphism. (L. grdnulum, dim. of grSnum, grain.] 
love affair or i.itcnse attachment; grande tenue grape, grdp, v.i. a Scottish form of grope. 

(u-nd), full dress, esp. military, etc.; grande grape, grap, n. the fruit of the grapevine: a 
toilette (twa-let), full dress, esp. women’s evening mangy tumour on the legs of horses: grapeshot. 
dress; granite vedette (v»-det), a leading film or ■— adj. grape'less, without the flavour of the 
theatre star. grape, said of wine.—n. grap'ery, a place where 

Graiidi8onian,grfl«-</i-s5'#w-an,fl<</. like the novelist grapes are grown.— atO. grap'y, made of or 
Richardson’s hero. Sir Charles Crandison, bene- like grapes.—grape'fruit, a fine variety of the 
ficent, polite, and chivalrous. shaddock, the pompelmoose, with sometimes 

granfer, gran'ftr, (dial.) n. contr. of grandfather. a slightly grapeiike taste; grape hyacinth, 
grange, grdq/, A. a granary (Miff.): a farmhouse (Muscari) a near ally to the hyacinths, with 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ef'a-mani; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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cliuMn of small giapelilw flowers; snme'*louse 
(see phyfloKen); irapo'seeal, the seed of the 
vine: cnpe'mtifl'Oil, an oil expressed from it; _ . _ . 

enpo'uot, shot that scatters; Krape'stone» the monocotyledonous family Cramin^» the most 
of the grape: grape sngar, glucose or dex- important to man in the vegetable kingdom, with 
trose; grape'trae, a tropical American tree long, narrow leaves and tubular stems, including 
(Coeeo/oha mifera) of the dock family, or its wheat and other cereals, reeds (but not sedges), 
edible fruit; grape'vine, Vitts vinffera or other bamboo, sugar^ne: pasture grasses: pastu* 
species of Vitls: the bush telegraph: rumour rage: tune of grass, spring or summer: the 
(iiom its far-stretching branches).—sour gnqics, surface of a mine: an informer (ridiig): tempo* 
things decried because they cannot be attained rary or casual work in a printing office: hashish 
(from AesOT’s fable of the fox and the grapes), {slang). —v.r. to cover with grass: to feed with 
See also Ephedra. [O.Fr. grape, grappe, a grass: to bring to the ipass or ground: to 
cluster of grapes—grape, a hook; orig. Gmc.] mform on (r/ong).—v.i. to inform (r/ang): to do 

gfttk, grV, n. a s^bolic diagram: a curve temporary or casual work (pWfU.).—^lu. grass'er 
reprssenting the variation of a quantity: -graph, (print,), an extra or temporary worker; grass'* 
is used as a teimiiuil in many compounds to iness; grassing, bleacbing by exposure on grass, 
denote an agent that writes, records, etc., as —a<(/. grass'y, covered with or resembling grass, 
tekgr^h, seismograph, or the thing written, as green.—grass'clotii, a name for various comse 
in autog^h, etc. — n. grapheme (graf'em), a cloths (rarely made of grass), esp. ramie; grass'* 
iettto' of an alphabet: all the letters or combi- cloth ^ant, ramie; grass'-cuttcr, a mowing 
nations of letters together that may be used to machine: in India, one who provides provender 
eiqiress cme phoneme.— aty. graphSm'k.—«i. for baggage cattle (perh. really Hindustani 
graphta'ics, study of systems of representing ghUskatS). — adjs. grass'-grccn, green with grass: 
spe^ sounds in writing.— aiiis. wnpidsigraf’ik), green os grass; grass'-grown, grown over with 
*al« pertaining to writing, describing, delineating, grass.—grass'hop^r, a name for various salta* 
or diagrammatic representation: picturesquely torial, orthopterous insects akin to locusts and 
describMl or describing: vivid.—n. (graph'ic) a crickets, that lurk among grass and chirp by 
diainting, print, or illustration or diagram.-^-a</v. rubbing their wing-covers; grass'land, perma- 
graph'iculy.—ns. graph'icness; graph'ics, graphic nent pasture; grass'-moth, a small light-coloured 
means of presenting, or means of reproducing, moth that frequents grass, a veneer-moth; 
informational material: the art or science grass'-of-Pamass'us (see Pamasstts): grass'-oil, 
of mathematical drawi^, and of calculati^ a name for several volatile oils derived from 
stresses, etc., by geometrkal methods; Graph'is, widely different plants, some of them grasses; 
a genua of lichens, with fructifications like grass'-plot, a plot of grassy ground; grass'- 
writing; graph'ite, a mineral, commonly called roots' (orut- US.), the rural areas of a country: 
blacklead or plumbago, though composed the dwellers there, regarded as representing the 
of carbon.— adJs. graphit'ic, graph'itoiiL— v.t. true character of a people: foundation, basis, 
graph'itise, -ize, to convert wholly or partly origin, primary aim or meaning.—Also a ^.— 
into graphite.— ns. graph'inm, stylus; graphol'- grass'-snake, the harmless common ringed 
ogy, the art of estimating character, etc., from snake; grass'-tree, an Australian plant (Xan- 
handwriting.—graphic arts, painting, drawing, l/iorr/ioea) of the lily family, with shrubby stems, 
engraving, as opposed to musk, sculpture, etc.; tufts of long wiry foliage at the summit, and a 
graphic formnla, a chemical fomula in whkh the tall flower-stalk, with a dense cylindrical spike 
symbols for single atoms are joined by lines re- of small flowers; grass'-wid'ow, a wife tempora- 
presentin^ valency bonds; graphic granite, a rily separated from or deserted by her husband; 
granite with markings like Hebrew characters, grass'-wrack, eel-grass.—go to grass, to be 
owing to intergrowth of quartz and feldspar, turned out to pasture, esp. of a horse too old to 

[Gr. graphe, a writing— graphein, to write.] work: to go into retirement, to rusticate: to 

grapnel, grap’nal, n. a small anchor with several fall violently (of a pugilist); hear the grass grow, 
claws or arms: a grappling-iron: a hooking or to have exceptionally acute hearing: to be 
grasping instrument. (Dim. of O.Fr. grapin — exceptionally alert; wt the grass grow under 
grape, a hook; of Gmc. origin.] one’s feet, to loiter, linger, and so lose oppor- 

grappa, grd’pa, n. a brandy orig. Italian made from tunity. [O.E. gars, gras; O.N., Ger., Du., and 

residue from a wine-press. (It., grape stalk.] Goth, gras; prob. allied to green and grow.] 
grapple, grap’i, n. an mstrument for hooking or grass, grds, n. for sparr'ow-grass, a corruption of 
holding: a grasp, grip, hold, or clutch: a state asparagus. 

of being held or clutched.— v.t. to seize: to lay grassiun, gras'em, (Scots law) n. a lump sum paid 
fast hold of.— V./. to contend in close fight by persons who take a lease of landra property 
(also fig.). —^Also (Spens.) graple.— n. graple- —in England, ‘premium’ and ‘fine’. (O.E. 
meat (Spans.), a close fight.—grapp'le-plant', a S. gmrsum, treasure, rkh gift, etc.] 

African plant (Harpagr^hyttan procumbens) of graste, gr&st, (Spens.) pa.p. of grace, 
the sesame family, with strongly hooked fruits; grate, grat, n. a framework of bars with interstices, 
grapp'liag-f'ron, an instrument for grappling: a esp. one for holding a fire or for looking through 
large grapnel for seizing hostile ships m naval a door, etc.: a cage: a ^id.—a<Cr- grkt'ed, 
engagements. [Cf. O.Fr. grappll—grape, a having a grating.— ns. i^Uculi'tioa (gro- or 
hook.j gre^tik-ii-la'shen), the division of a design into 

graptolitc, grep’ta-ttt, n. one of a group of fossil squares for convenience in making an enlarged 
Hydrozoa wuh one or two rows of hydrothecae or diminished copy; graticule (naVi-kUl), a 
on a simple or branched polypary—characteris- ruled grating for identification of points in a 
tk Silurian fossils like writing upon shales.— a4i. map, the field of a telescope, etc.; grU'ing, the 
grratoltt'ic. (Gt- grqptos, written, graphein, to bars of a grate: a perforated cover for a drain 
wr^ litkos, stone.] or the like: a partition or frame of bars: a 

grasp, grdsp, r./. to seize and hold: to take surface ruled closely with fine lines to give a 
esperly: to comprehend.— v.l. to endeavour to diffraction spectrum. [L.L. grSta, a grate—L. 


(with at). —n. gnp: power of seizing: mental grate, grSt, v.t. to rub hard or wear away with 
power of apprehensjkn.— a<U. grasp'abte.— n. anything rough: to irritate or jar on, or fret 

grasp'er.— aty. mg, seizing: avarkious. into anger or sorrow (orcA.): to grind (the 

—adv. giaqiiagiy.—n. graqi'mgness.^— afi!.' teeth): to emit or utter jarringly.—v.7. to make 

JlSte.jSr: mi, h6r (her); mlne!%Ste,flb^: mate; m6Sn,/(idt: dhen (then) 
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ahwihsound: toj«r,nsp(on,agRuMt): tofret, 
irritate (usually with on, upon). —ir. grat'er, 
an instrument with a rough surface for rubbing 
down to small paiticles.--jw<(i> grat'ing, rubbing 
harshly: harsh: irritating.— adv. grat'inghr. 
(O.Fr. grater, through L.L., from O.H.C. 
ehrazzSn (Ger. kratzeiO, to scratch, akin to Sw. 
kratta.] 

gratefid, grit’AdS)!, <u^. causing pleasure: accept* 
abfe: thankful: havmg a due sense of benefits: 
expressing gratitude.— adv. grate'fuUy.— ns. 
grate'fulness; gratilicft'tion (grot-), a pleasing 
or indulging: that which gratifies: delight, 
feeling of satisfaction: a recompense, tip, or 
bribe (nrcA.): grat'ifier.— v.t. grat'ifjr, to do what 
is agreeable to: to please: to satisfy: to in* 
dulge;—pr.p. grat'irying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
grat'ified.— adj. grat'ifying—Wv. grat'ifyingiy* 
[O.Fr. grat —L. gratus, pleasing, thankful.] 
graticule. See grate (1). 
gratiUity, grz-tH'i-ti, (JShak.) n. a small gratuity, 
gratis, gr&', gr&'tts, adv. for nothing: without 
payment or recompense.—gratis dictum {fUk’- 
tzm, -tdbm), mere assertion. [L. gratis, contr. of 
grPtUs, abl. pi. of grStia, favour— gratus.] 
latitude, grat'i-tid, n. warm and friendly feeling 
towards a benefactor: thankfulness. [Fr.,— 
L.L. grStitSdd —L. gratus.] 
gratton, grdt-tvar, (arckaeoi.) n. a scraper. [Fr.] 
gratuity, grz-ta'i-tl, n. a present: an acknowledg¬ 
ment df service, usu. pecuniary: a tip: a bounty: 
a payment to a soldier, etc., on discharge.— ad/. 
grato'itous, done or given for nothing: volun¬ 
tary: benefiting one party only (/aw): without 
reason, ground, or proof: uncalled for.— adv. 
gratfi'itously. [Fr. gratuiti —L.L. grStuitPs, 
~Plls —^L. grStus.] 

gratriaw, grat'O-ldt, (arch.) v.t. to congratulate: 
to welcome: to express joy at.— a4f. (Shak.) 
giatitying.— at(/. grat'ulaiit, congratulatory.—n. 
gratutt'don, congratulation.— ad/, grat'uatory, 
congratulatory. 

gravauMB, grav~a'men, n. grievance: the sub¬ 
stantial or chief ground of complaint or accusa¬ 
tion: a statement of abuses, grievances, etc. in 
the Church sent by the Lower to the Upper 
House of Convocation;— pL gravft'mina. [L. 
gravSmen — gravis, heavy.] 
grave, grdv, v.t. to dig (ohs.): to engrave on hard 
substance: to fix deeply (e.g. on the mind): to 
bury (obs.). — v.i. to engrave:—pa.p. graved or 
grav'en.—n. a pit dug out. esp. one to bury the 
dead in: any place of burial: the abode of the 
dead (A.): death, destruction (fig.): a deadly 
place.—ad/, grave'less (Skak.).— ns. grav'er, an 
engraver: a burin; ^v'ing.— n.pl. grave'- 
clothes, the clothes in which the dead are buried. 
—grava'-digger; grave'-maker (Sktdc.), a grave¬ 
digger; grave'stone, a stone placed as a memorial 
at a grave; grave'yard, a burial-ground.—with 
one foot in the grave, on the brink of death. [O.E. 
grafan, to dig, grmf, a cave, grave, trench; Du. 
graven, Ger. graben.] 

grave, grav, v.t. to clean (by burning, etc.) and 
pay with tar (a wooden ship’s bottom).— 
grav'ing-dock, a dry-dock for cleaning and r^air 
of ships. [Perh. Fr. grave, grive, beach.] 
grave, gr&v, ad/, of imporUnce; serious: not ^y 
or showy: sedate: solemn; weighty: calling 
for anxiety: low in pitch.—. 1 . (also grdv), grave 
accent.— adv. grave'ly.— n. grave'nees.—grave 
accent (U.K. grav), a mark ('), orteinally indica¬ 
ting a pitch falling somewhat, or tailing to rise, 
now used for various purposes. [Fr.,—L. 

gmWf.] 

grave, grdv. n. a count, prefect, a person holding 
ofltee (now only in compounds, as landgrave, 
mar g r a ve, burgrave). [Du. gra^, Ger. gr«/.] 
gnv^ gravl, n. an assemblage of small rounded 
stoMs: snwll collections of gravelly matter in 


the kidneys or bladder.— v.t. to covet with 
gravel: to run aground on gravel tabs.): to 
puzzler perplex: to irritate (coa.)t-^-pr.p. 
grav'aUlng; pa,t, and pa.p. grav'eDM--ov. 
grav'elly.— myz. grav'el-blmd' (Shak, high'- 
grav'el-blind'), after Shakespeare, punnlnriy, in 
a state somewhere between sand-blind and 
stone-blind.—grav'el-pit, a pit from whfeh 
gravel is dug.—a4/- grav'el-voiced, atff. harsh- 
voiced.—grav'el-walk', a footpath covered with 
gravel. [O.Fr. gravete (Ft. gravler)', prob.Celt., 
as in Bret, grouan, sand, W. gro, pebbles.] * 
graven, gr&v'n, pa.p. of grave, to carve, engrave.— 
graven image, an idol: a solemn person, 
graveolent, grav-i'd-lant, or grav'i-, rank-smelUng. 
[L. graveolins, -entis — gravis, heavy, olins, pr.p. 
of olere, to smell.] 

Graves, grSv, n. a white, or red, table wine firom 
the Graves district in the Giroitde department of 
France. 

graves. Same as greaves, 
gravid, grav'id, ad/, pr^piant.—n. gravidity. [L. 
gravidas — gravis, heavy.] 
gravimeter, grz-vim'Hzr, n. a kind of faydrmneter. 
— ad/s. gravimetric (grav-i-met'rik), -iil, pertain¬ 
ing to measurement by weight.— n. gtanm'abtf. 
[L. gravis, heavy, Gr. metrort, measure.] 
gravity, grav'i-ti, n. weightiness: gravitational 
attraction or acceleration: graveness: lowness 
of pitch.—v.i. gravitite, to be acted on by pavity: 
to tend towards the earth or other body: to be 
attracted, or move, by force of gravitation: to 
sink or settle down: to be stron^ty attracted or 
move (towards; fig.), — n. gravita'tion, act of 
gravitating: the force of attraction betwenn 
bodies, this being directly proportional to the 
product of the masses and inversely to tiw 
square of the distances (the Newtonian consttmt 
of gravitation (symbol G) Is 6*67 x 10-** MKS 
units).— ad/s. praviti'titmal; gravltitive.— n. 

graviton, a hypothetical quantum of gravita¬ 
tional field energy.—acceleration due to parity 
(symbol g), the acceleration of a body falUng 
freely under the action of gravity in a vacuum, 
about 32*174 feet or 9*8 metres per second per 
second; specific gravity (see specific). [L. 
gravitds, -atis — gravis, heavy.] 
pavure, gra-vUr’, n, any process of nmking an 
intaglio printing plate, including photogravure: 
the plate, or an unpression from it. [Fr., en¬ 
graving.] 

sravy, gr&v'i, n. the Juices from meat while 
cooking: money, profit, or pleasure, unexpected 
or in excess of what one might expect (coU.): 
graft (slang). —pav'y-boat, a vessel for gravy; 
grav'y-soup, soup like gravy, made from frem 
meat; pavy train, a position in which one can 
have excessive profits or advantaps in contram 
to other people. [Perh. gravi, a copyist’s mis¬ 
take for O.F.granS—grain, a cookery ingredient.] 
pay. Same as pey.—n. grayling, a sUvery-grey 
fish (Thymallus) of the salmon family, wifti a 
smaller mouth and teeth, and larpr scales: a 
grey butterfly of the Satyridae.—gray'lly 
(Milt.), an unknown insect, 
paylc. See grail (1) and (3). 
graywacke. Same as greywacke. 
graze, grdz, v.t. to eat or feed on (growing grass or 
pasture): to feed or supply with grass.— v.l. to 
eat grass: to supply grass.—its. graz'w, an 
animal that grazes; graz'ier. one who pastures 
cattle and rears them for the market; gras'ing, 
the act of feeding on grass: the feeding <» nUsiag 
of cattle. [O.E. grasian — grms, grass.] 
graze, gr&z, v.t. to pass lightly along the suifhce 
of.— It. a passing touch or scratch. [Ety. didi.; 
perhaps only a special use of graze above; perh. 
from rase (Fr. raser), the g due to the aiudogy of 
grate.] 

graaae, grls, n. a soft thick animal fat: oily 
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matter of a,hy kiiid: condition of fatness: an 
inflammation in the heels of a horse, marked by 
swelling, etc.— vJ. (in U.K. usu. pron. griz) to 
smear with grease: to lubricate: to bribe 
{slang): to facilitate.— n. greaser (gris’zr, or 
grfs'zr), one who greases: a ship’s ragineer: a 
Mexican or a Sp> American (U.S.', not polite ).— 
adv. greas'ily.—«. greas'incss.—-orfi. greas'y 
(in U.K. usu. grez'i), of or like grease or oil: 
smeared with grease: having a slippery coating: 
fatty: oily: obscene.—grease'-gun, a lubrica* 
ting pump; grease'-heels, grease in horses; 
grease'-mon'key (US.), a mechanic; grease 
paint, a tallowy composition used by actors in 
making up.— ad/, grease'-proof. resistant or 
impermeable to grease.—grease'wood, a name 
for various oily American shrubs of the goose- 
foot family.—grease one’s palm (see palm); 
groaae the wheels (fig.), to make things go 
smoothly: hart of grease, a fat hart. [O.Fr. 
gresse, fatness, gras, fat—L. crassus.J 
great, grSt, adj. big: large: of a high degree of 
magnitude of any kind: capital (of letters; 
arch.): elevated in power, rank, station, etc.: 
pre-eminent in genius: highly gifted: chief: 
sublime: weighty: outstanding: pregnant, 
teeming (arch.): swelling with emotion: much 
addicted or given to, or excelling in the thing in 
question: favourite: habitual: in high favour or 
intimacy: in a high degree: on a large scale: 
excellent (coll.', often ironic): in composition 
indicating one degree more remote in the direct 
line of descent (as t^eat'-grand'Iather, great'- 
grand'son, and similarly great'-great'-grand¬ 
father, and so indefinitely). — n. bulk, mass (o6a.) : 
whole (obs.): wholesale (ohs.): one who has 
achieved renown: used collectively for those 
who have achieved renown.— adv. (coll.) very 
well.—v.r. great'en, to make great or greater.— 
y.f. to become great.— adj. great'er, comp, of 
great: (with geographical names) in an extended 
sense (as Greater London). — adv. great'ly.— n.pl. 
Greats, the final honour School of Literae 
Humantores (Classical Greats) or of Modern 
Philosophy (Modern Greats) at Oxford.— 
great'-aunt, a grandparent’s sister.— adis. great'- 
bellied (Shak.), pregnant.—great circle (see 
circle): great'eoat, an overcoat; Great Dane, a 
large close-haired dog: great'-grand'child, the 
child of a grandchild: great'-grand'father, 
-grand'mother, the father (mother) of a grand¬ 
parent.— adj. great'-hearted. having a great or 
noble heart: hi^h-spirited: magnanimous.— 
great'-nephew, -niece, a brother’s or sister's 
grandson, granddaughter; great primer (see 
primer): great schism, great Eastern schism. 
Western schism—see schism; great Scat(t), 
exclamation of surprise; Great Sea, the Mediter¬ 
ranean: great'-uncle, a grandparent's brother; 
Great War, term applied esp. to war of 1914-18.— 
the great unwashed, a contemptqpus term for the 
populace. fO.E. great; Du. groot, Ger. gro.ss.] 

greave, grev, (Spens.) n. a thicket. [O.E. grr/a, 
grife', cf. grove.] 

greave. Same as grieve (1) and (2). 

greave, grev, a. armour for the leg below the knee. 
[O.Fr. greve, shin, greave.] 

greaves, grevz, graves, grave, n.pl. dregs of melted 
tallow. (L.G. greven; cf. Ger. griebe, greaves; 
O.E. greofa, pot.] 

grebe, greb, n. a short-winged almost tailless fresh¬ 
water diving bird (Podiceps). [Fr. gribe.) 

grece. See gree (2). 

Grecian. grdsh'(y)»n, adj. Greek.—n. a Greek; 
one well versed in the Greek language and 
literature: a hellenising Jew (B.): a senior boy 
of Christ’s Hospital: an Irish labourer newly 
in England (oU slang).-^TKim bend, a mode 
of walking with a sli^t bend forward, at one 
time affected by a few women who fondly 


thought to imitate the trase of a figure such as the 
Venus of Milo; Grecian nose, a straight nose 
which forms a continuous line with the forehead. 
(L. Graecia, Greece—Gr. Craikos, Greek.] 
grecise, -ize, grecism, greco-roman. See graecisc, 
'ize, etc. 

grecque, grek, n. a Greek fret. [Fr. (Jem.), 
Greek.] 

gree, gre, n. (Spens.) good-will, favour.— v.i. 
(Shak., Scot.) to agree. (O.Fr. gre —L. gratus, 
pleasing; the vb. may be from O.Fr. grier or 
aphetic from agree.] 

gree, gre, n. degree, rank (obs.): a step (ohs.): 
superiority (din/.); victory (din/.): prize (din/.). 
— n. grece (gres, ohs. or dial.; from the Fr. 
plur.), a flight of steps: a step: a degree—also 
spelt grecs, grese, greece, greese, grice, griece, 
grisc, grize (grees'ing, gress'ing, and even gre'eian, 
are obs. forms).— adj. grieced (her.), having 
steps. [O.Fr. gri*— L. gradus; see grade.] 
greedy, gred'i. adj. having a voracious appetite: 
inordinately desirous of increasing one's own 
share: covetous: eagerly desirous.— n. greed, an 
eager desire or longing: covetousness.— adv. 
grecd'ily.—n. greed'iness, [O.E. grxdig; Du. 
gretig.] 

greegree. See grigri. 

Greek, grek, adj. of Greece, its people, or its 
language.—n. a native or citizen of Greece, of a 
Greek state, or of a colony elsewhere of a Greek 
state; the language of Greece; a member of the 
Greek Church: a hellenising Jew (B.): a 
cunning rogue, a merry fellow (nrrk): an 
irishman (old slang) : any language of which one 
IS ignorant, jargon, anything unintelligible.— n. 
Greek'dom, the Greek world: a Greek com¬ 
munity.— adjs. Greek'ish; Greek'less, without 
knowledge of Greek.— n. Greek'ling, a contemp¬ 
tible Greek.—Greek architecture, that developed 
in ancient Greece (Corinthian, Doric. Ionic); 
Greek Church, the church that follows the 
ancient rite of the East and accepts the first seven 
councils, rejecting papal supremacy—(Grre/c) 
Orthodox or Eastern Church: Greek cross, an 
upright cross with arms of equal length; Greek 
tire, a composition that took fire when wetted, 
used in war, long a secret of the Byzantine 
Greeks; Greek gift, a treacherous gift (from 
Virgil’s Aeneid, ii. 49); Greek nose (see Grecian 
nose).—the Greek calends, never, the Greeks 
having no calends. [O.E. Grecas, Crecas, 
Greeks, or L. Graeius —Gr. Graikos, Greek.] 
green, grin, adj. of the colour usual in leaves, 
between blue and yellow in the spectrum: 
growing; vigorous: hale; new: young: un¬ 
ripe: fresh: undried: raw: incompletely pre¬ 
pared: immature: unseasoned: inexperienced; 
jealouseasily imposed on.— n. the colour of 
green things: a grassy plot, esp. that common to 
a vjllage or town, or for bowling, or bleaching, 
drying of clothes: a golf-course: the prepared 
ground (putting-green) round a golf-hole: a 
green pigment: (pi.) fresh leaves: (pi.) green 
vegetables for food, esp. of the cabbage kind: 
(pi. cap.) a political party at Constantinople, 
under Justinian, opposed to the Blues.—v.r. and 
V.I. to make or become green.— ns. green'ery, 
peen plants or boughs; verdure; green'ing, a 
becoming or making green: a kind of apple 
green when ripe.— adJ. green'ish.— ns, green'ish- 
ms; green'Iet, any bird of the American 
family Vireonidae.— adv. green'ly, immaturely, 
unskilfully.— ns. green'nesa; greenth, greenness, 
verdure.— adj. green'y.—green algae or seaweeds, 
the Chlorophyceae; green'back, an American 
note (often printed in green on the back), first 
issued in 1862; green'-bsg, a lawyer’s bag: a 
lawyer (old slang); green belt, a strip of open 
und surrounding a town; green'-bom, a gar¬ 
fish: a viviparous blenny; green'bottle, a 
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metallic green fly (Luciiia); greon'clodi. a weeping: a s|»ll of weeping.—greeting meeting, 
gaming-table: a department of the royal house- the last meetirm of a town<ouncil bdbre an 
hold chiefly concerned with the commissariat— election. [O.E. (Anglian) grilan; Goth, 
from the green cloth on the table round which gretan.] 

its officials sat; green cr<m, a crop of green greffier, gref’yS, n. a registrar: a notary. (Fr.l 
vegetables, as grasses, turnips, etc.; green gregale, gril-g&’lS, n. a north-east wind in the 
dragon, a European aroid (Dracunculus): Mediterranean. (It..—L. graecus, Greek.) 
dragon-root (l/.S.): green'-drake', a mayfly; gregarions, gri-ga'rl-»s, adj. associating in flocks 
green earth, any green earthy mineral used as a and herds: growing together but not matted 
pigment usu. a siiicate of iron.— adjx. green'ery- (hot.y. fond of the company of others ifig.}. 
yall'ery, in or favouring greens and yellows, — adJ. gregft'rian, of the common rank.—as. 
hence decadently aesthetic; green'-eyed, having gregfi'rianiam, gregariousness; Gregarina (greg- 
green eyes: iealous (the green-ey^ monster, a-r/'ad), a genus of Protozoa, typical of the 
jealousy).—green'finch, green linnet, a finch of a Gregarinida (-rtn'), a group of parasites; 
green colour, with some grey and brown; greg'arine (-Wa,-rfa), a member of the Gregari- 
green fingers (or thumb), a knack of making nida.— adv. gregi'riously.— n. gresA'riousness. 
plants grow well; green flash or ray, a flash of [L. gregartus — grex, gregts, a flock.] 
green light sometimes seen at the moment of gregatim, grl~g&'tim, gre-gd'tim, (L.) in flocks, 
sunrise or sunset; green'fly, a plant-louse or grego, grS'go, gre'gd, n. a Levantine hooded 
aphis; green goose, a young goose: a simpleton; jacket or cloak; an overcoat. (Port, grego or 
green gown (arch.), a roll on the grass (sometimes other deriv. of L. graecus, Greek.] 
but not always understood to imply loss of Gregorian, gri-gd'rl-an, -gd’, ad}, belonging to or 
virginity); green'grocer, a dealer in fresh vege- established by Gregory —as the Gregorian chant 

tables; green'hand, an inferior sailor; green'- or tones, introduced by Pope Gregory I (6th 

heart, bebeeru (iVeem/u/ra rodiW), a S. American cent.), the calendar, reformed by Gregory XIII 

tree of the laurel family with very hard wood; (1582), the reflecting telescope of James Gregory 

green'horn, a raw, inexperienced youth; green'- (1638-75), a wig attributed to a barber Gregory, 

house, a glasshouse for plants, esp. one with — n. follower of any Gregory: member of an 

little or no artificial heating: the cockpit of an 18th-century English brotherhood.— n. gregory 

aircraft—from the transparent sides (airman's (greg'»r-l; ro//.), Gregory's mixture or powder, a 

slang); Green, or Emerald, Isle, Ireland; laxative powder of rhubarb, magnesia and 

green'-keeper, one who has the care of a golf- ginger, compounded by Dr James Gregory 

course or bowling-green; green light, permis- (1753-1821), great-grandson of aforementioned 

sion to go ahead; green manuring, growing one James. 

crop to fertilise its successor; green'room, the greisen, grrzait, n. a rock composed of quartz and 
retiring-room of actors in a theatre, which mica, often with topaz, formed from granite by 
originally had the walls coloured green; green'- fluorine exhalations.—n. greisenls&'tkm, -z-.— 
sand, a sandstone containing much glauconite: v.t. greis'enise,-ize. [Ger.] 

(cap.) two divisions (Lower and Upper) of the greisly {Spens., Mlit). Same as grisly. 

Cretaceous system, separated by the Gault; gremial, gre'misl, adj. pertaining to the lap or 
green'shank, a large sandpiper with long, some* bosom: intimate: resident: in full men^r- 

what greenish legs; green sickness, chlorosis; ship.—n. a full dr resident member: a cloth laid 

green snake, a harmless colubrine snake com- on a bishop's knees to keep his vestments clean 

mon in southern U.S.; greenstick fracture (see from oil at ordinations. (L. gremium, the lap.] 

fract): green'stone, nephrite: a vague name gremlin, grem'lin, n. orig. a goblin accused of 
for any compost basic or intermediate igneous vexing airmen, causing mechanical trouble to 
rock; green'stufi, green vegetabies, esp. of the aircraft: an imaginary mischievous agency, 
cabbage kind; green'sward, sward or turf green gnn, gren, (Spens.) v.i. Same as grin, 
with grass; green tea (see tea); green turtle, a grenade, gri-nad\ n. a small bomb thrown by the 
tropical and sub-tropical sea turtle (Chelonia hand or shot from a rifle: a glass projectile con- 
mydM) with a greenish shell (see turtle); green tainlng chemicals for putting out fires, testing 
vit'riol, ferrous suinhate; green'weed. a name drains, dispensing poison-gas or tear-gas, etc.— 
given to certain half-shrubby species of Genista; ns. grenadier (gren-»-der'), orig. a soldier who 

green'wood, a leafy wood or forest.— Msoad}. — threw grenades: then, a member of the first 

Green Cross Code, a code of road-safety rules for company of every battalion of foot: now used 
children issued in l97l; green in my eye, mark of as the title (Grenadier Guards) of part of the 
credulity. [O.E.. grPne; Get. grun, Da. groen. Guards Division of infantry; grenadine (-dint'), a 
green; O.N. grienn.] pomegranate (or other) syrup: slices of veal 

green, grein, grin, (Scot.) v.i. to long, yearn. (Cf. or poultry fillets. (Fr.,—Sp. granada, pomegran- 
O.N. glrna.] ate—L. grdnaUts, full of seeds (grand).) 

greengage, grin’gd}’, n. a green and very sweet grenadilla, gren^a-diVa. Same us granadilla. 
variety of plum. [Said to be named from Sir grenadine. See under grenade. 

W. Gage of Hengrave Hall, near Bury, before grenadine, gren'a-den, n. a thin silk or mixed 
1725.] fabric. [Fr., perh. Granada.) 

greenockite, grin'»k-lt, n. a rare mineral, cadmium grenzginger, grents’gengar, (Ger.) one who crosses 
sulphide, discovered by Lord Greenock (1783- a national or political border, esp. from the 
1859). communist countries to the West:—/>/. grenz- 

Greenwich time, grin'IJ, mean solar time for the ganger, 
meridian of Greenwich. grese. See gree (2). 

grees(e), greesing. See gree (2). Gresham’s law. See law (1). 

greet, grit, v.t. to accost with salutation or kind gressorial, gres~5\ 6'ri-al, (zool.) ad}, adapted for 
wishes: send kind wishes to: congratulate walking. [L. gressus, pa,p. of groift', to walk.] 
(obs.y. offer congratulations on (Spens.)'. meet, greve, a wiant of greave. 
receive: become evident to.— v.i. (obs.) to meet grew, groo, pa.t. of grow; variant of gnie, see 
and salute:— pr.p. greet'ing; pa.p. greet'ed. gruesome. _ 

—n. greet'ing, expression of kindness or joy: grew, grdd, grewhound, groo'AoN'nd, (dial.) ns. a 
salutation. [O.E. grdmn, to greet, to meet; Du. greyhound. [By confusion with obs. Grew, 
groeten, Ger. grOssen, to salute.] Creek.] 

greet, grit, (Scot.', Spens. grecte) v.f. to weep grex venaUum, grekz ven-d/'bnt, wen-d/'f-d5m.(L.) 
(pa.t., Scot., grat; pa.p., Scot., grutt'en).— n. the herd of hirelings. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-mtut; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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anv> tnrt pi, mO, of a mixtwe of black and grieva, griv, v.f. to cause grief or pain of mksd to: 
white with utUe or no hue: dull: dismal: grey- to make sorrowful: tovex: to indict bodily pafai 
halr^ old, mature.— a. a grey colour: a ^y or on or do bodily harm to (obs.): to show grief 
grMishanimal.esp. ahorse: a badger (oor.): a for (poet.). — v.i. to feel grief: to mourn.— ms. 
middle-aged or old person (slemg). —v.f. to make griev’ance, cause or source of grief: ground of 
grey or aiiU.—v.|. to become grey or dull.—complaint: condition felt to be oppressive or 
grey'iah. somewhat grey.— adv. grey'ly.— n. wrongful: distress: burden; hardship: injury 
grey'nesB.—greybeard, one whose beard is grey: (obs.): grief; griev'er.— adv. griev'ingly.— 
an old man: a stoneware jar for liquor, a griev'ous, causing grief: burdensome; painful: 
beUarmine; grey'-coat, one who wears a grey severe: hurtful.— adv. griev'ously.—n. griev'ous- 
coat,esp. a pupil in certain schools: aConfede- ness. [O.Fr. grever— L.grovSre —^grav/s, heavy.] 
rata soldier.—^Also a^. — at(/. grey'-coat'ed.— grieve, grdv.n. a farm overseer (Scot.): a governor 
gray eminence (see eminence grise)..—<}<(/. grey'- or sheriff (hist.). [O.Northumbrian grifa 
myei, —grey-dsh, a dogfish: a young coalfish; (W.S. ^erefa)i cf. reeve.] 

Grey nriar (also without caps.), a Franciscan; griff, gnffe, grif, n. a claw: a clawlike architec- 
gray'-goose, gray'lag, the common wild goose tural ornament: a mulatto, or person of mixed 
(perh. from its lateness in migrating).— ad/s. Ne^ro and mulatto or Negro and American 
gray'-haired, gray'-headed.—grey'ben, the female Indian blood: a steep narrow valley (dial.). [Fr. 
of the blackcock; grey mare (see mare); grey yri^*] 

matter, the ashen grey active part of the brain griffin, griffon, gryphon, grif'in, -an, n. an imagi* 
and spinal cord; grey owl, the tawny owl; grey nary animal with lion’s body and eagle’s beak 
parrot, a red-tail^ grey African parrot; grey and wings: a newcomer in the East, a novice: a 
squirrel, a N. American squirrel naturalised in pony never before entered for a race: a watchful 
Britain; grey-weth'er, a block of sandstone or guardian, esp. over a young woman, a duenna 

S uartzite, a relic of denudation, looking at a (obs.): a tip. a signal or warning.—n«(i. griff'hush. 

istance like a grazing sheep; grey wcu, the — n. griff'inism.—griffon vulture, a European 
N. American timber wolf.—grey-goose quill, vulture. Gyps/«/vus. (Ft. griffon — h. grvphus — 
shaft, wing, an arrow; the Greys, the &ots Gr. gryps, a bird, probably the lammergeier, a 
Greys (see Scots). (O.E. grmg: cf. Ger. grau.J griffin— gr^pos, hook-nosed.] 

greyhound, gri'hownd, n. a tall and slender dog griffon, grif'sn, n. a dog like a coarse-haired 
with great speed and keen si^ht. [O.E. grighund terrier.—Brussels griffon, a t^ dog with a rather 
(cf. O.N. greyhundr — grey, bitch), hand, dog.] snub nose. [Prob. from grifnn.] 
grayvracke, gri-wak'l, n. an indurated sedimen- grig, grig, n. a cricket: a grasshopper: a small 
tary rock composed of grains (round or angular) lively eel, the sand-eel: a small, lively person.— 

and splinters of quartz, feldspar, slate, etc., in a v.t. to tease, irritate.— v.i. to fish for grigs (eels), 

hard matrix.—greywack'e-slate', a fine-grained —merry as a grig, very merry and lively, 

fissile grey wacke. [Ger. gramvacke, partly trans- [Origin obscure.] 
lated, partly adopted.] gri(-)gri. See gris(-)gri8. 

gribblc, grib’l, n. a small marine isopod (genus grike, grik, n. a fissure in limestone rock formed 
Limnoria) that bores into timber under water, or widened by the dissolvent effect of rain: a 
[Perh.— grub.] deep valley, ravine.—^Also gryke. [O.N. kriki, 

grice, gris, (dial.) n. a little pig:—pi. grices, grice. a crack.] 

[O.N. griss.J grill, gril, v.t. to broil on a gridiron or scallop- 

grice. Seegrae(2). shell: to torment: to cross-examine harassingly. 

grid. See gridiron. — v.i. to undergo grilling.— n. a grating: a 

griddle,gr/<f'/,n. a flat iron plate for baking cakes, gridiron: a grill-room: a grilled dish: an act of 

—Also (Scot.) gird'le.—griddle car, a coach on grilling.— ns. grillade', anything grilled; grill'- 

a train where simple cooked meals can be ob- age, a foundation of crossbeams on marshy 

tained. [Anglo-Fr. gridil, from a dim. of L. grounds.— adj. grilled, embossed with small 

critis, a hurdle.] rectangular indentations as those on certain late 

gride, gruf, v.t. and v.i. to pierce: to cut, esp. with 19th-century postage stamps of the United 
a grating sound: to graze: to grate.— n. a harsh States and Peru.— n. grill'ing.—grill'-room, part 
grating sound, [gird.] of a restaurant where beefsteaks, etc., are served 

gridriin, grid's-lln, n. and ad/, violet-grey. [Fr. grilled to order. [Fr. griller — gril, a gridiron, 
gris de lin, grey of flax.] from a dim. of L. cratis, a grate.] 

gridhuii, grid’isrn, n. a frame of iron bars for grille, gril, n. a lattice, or grating, or screen, or 
broiling over a fire: a frame to support a ship openwork of metal, generally used to enclose or 

during repairs'; a network: a football field protect a window, shrine, etc.: a grating in a 

(U.S.). — V./. to cover with parallel bars or lines, convent or jail door, etc. [Fr.; see grill.] 

— n. grid (back formation), a grating: a grid- grilse, grits, n. a young salmon on its first return 
iron: a framework; a network: a network of from salt water. [Origin unknown.] 
power transmission lines: a perforated screen or grim, gr/m, forbidoing: ferocious: ghastly: 
spiral of wire between the filament and the plate sullen: repellent: stern: unyielding: un- 
of a thermionic valve: a grated luggage-carrier pleasant,— adv. grim'ly.— n. grim'ness.— ad/. 
on a motor-car: a network of lines for finding grim'iooked (Shak.), having a grim or dismal 
places on a map, or for other purpose: frame- aspect. (O.E. grindm); Ger. grimmig—grimm, 
work above a tiiMtre stage from which scenery fury, Du. grlmmig, O.N. grimmr.] 
and li^ts may be suspended. [M.E. gredtre, a grimace, gri-mis', n. a distortion of the face, in 
griddle ; from the same source as griddle, but the jest, etc.: a smirk.—v./. to make grimaces. [Fr.) 
term, -dre became confused with M.E. ire, iron.] grimalkin, gyi-mat'ktn, -mol'kin, n. an old cat: a 
griece. Seegree(2). cat generally, [grey and Malkin, a dim. of 

grief, grif, n. sorrow: distress: great mourning: Maud.] 

aflUetkm: bodily pain (Shak.): cause of sorrow. grime,grifn,>i. sooty or coaly dirt: ingrained dirt. 
—ad/s. grmf'fal, full of grief; grief'lees; grief'- —v.t. to soil deeply.—adv. grim'ily.—n. grim'- 
shot, pierced with grief (SAak.); grief'-stricken, kwee.—grim'y. [Cf. Flem. gr(/m.] 
crushra with sorrow.—ceaM to grief, meet with Grimei's law. Sec law. 

reverM, disaster, mishap. [O.rr.,—L. gravis, grinesira, gri-mwir', n. a magirian’s book for 
f^avy.] ... . , . . caWng up q^irits. (Fr.; cf. gsuomry.) 

griasie, grieey, pMy, ^nsenan forms of gnsy grra, grim, v.i. to set the teeth together and with- 
‘ (see under gris, grise), grimy. draw the lips in pain, derision, etc: to give a 

fate, fit; mi, Mr (her); mime; mate,/dr; mUe; mdin,fdbt; dhem (then) 
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broad smile.—v.r. to set <the teeth) in a ^rin 
(o6s.): to express by grinninggrim'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. grinM.-—n. an act of grinning. 
IO.E. grennlm; O.N. grenla^ Ger. greinen, Du. 
grUnen, to grumble, Scot, gim; allied to groan.] 
grin, grin, (dial.) n, a snare or trap.—^Also v.t. 
[O.E. grin.] 

grind, grind {Spens.). Same as grinned, 
grind, grind, v.t, to reduce to powder by friction 
or crushing: to wear down, sharpen, smooth or 
roughen by friction: to rub together: to force 
(in, into; lit. and fig.): to produce by great 
effort, or by working a craodc (with out): to 
oppress or harass: to work by a crank.— v.t. to 
be moved or rubbed together: to jar or grate: to 
drudu at any tedious task: to read hard;— pr.p, 
grinding; pa.t. and pa.p. ground, growttd. — n. 
the act, sound, or jar of grinding: drudgery: 
laborious study for a special examination, etc.: 
a student who gives all his time to study.— ns. 
grind'er, one who, or that which, grinds: a 
tooth that grinds food: a coach or crammer of 
students for examination: a hard-working stud¬ 
ent; grind'ery, a place where knives, etc., are 
ground: shoemakers’ materials; grind'ing, act 
or process of the verb to grind: reducing to 
powder.—for grinding: wearing down; very 
severe: extortionate: (of sound) harsh: giving a 
harsh sound.— adi. [arch.) ground'en, sharpened. 
—grind'stone, a circular revolving stone for 
grinding or sharpening tools; ground glass, glass 
obscured by grinding, sandblast, or etching.— 
grind the facefs) of, to oppress as by taxation; 
keep one's nose to the grindstone, to subject one 
to severe continuous toil or punishment; take a 
grinder (Dickens), to put the left thumb to the 
nose ana to work a visionary coifeemiill round it 
with the right hand—a gesture of derision. 
[O.E. grindan.] 

gringo, gring'go, n. in Spanish-speaking America, 
one whose language is not Spanish. [Sp., 
gibberish, prob.— Criego, Greek.] 
grip, grip, n. a small ditch, gutter, or trench, a 
drain.— v.t. to trench.—^Also gripe (grip). [O.E. 
grype, cf. L.G. gruppe, gruppe.] 
grip, grip, n. a grasp or firm hold, esp. with the 
hand or mind: strength of grasp: the handle or 
part by which anything is grasped; a mode of 
grasping: a particular mode of grasping hands 
for mutual recognition; a gripsack, travelling 
bag (orig. U.S.): holding or clutching device: 
power: pinch of distress: mastery: power of 
holding the mind or commanding the emotions: 
gripe: grippe.^— v.t. to take or maintain fast hold 
of: to hold fast the attention or interest of: to 
command the emotions of.r—Also v.i.: — pr.p. 
gripping; pa.t. and pa.p. gripped (gript). — n. 
gripp'er, one who, that which, grips: a clutch: 
a claw.— adj. gripp'le (Spens. grip'Ie), griping, 
grasping: greedy.— n. a grip.— ad/, gripp'y, 
(Scot.) inclining to avarice: having grip.— 
grip'sack (U.S.), a bag for travel.—come to 
grips (with), to tackle at close quarters, or (fig.) 
seriously and energetically. [O.E. gripe, grasp, 
gripa, handful.] 

gripe, grip, v.t. to grasp: to seize and hold fast: 
to squeeze: to afflict: to oporess: to give pain 
to the bowels of.— v.i. to clutch; to keep on 
complaining (coll.). — n. fast hold: grasp: 
forcible retention: a usurer (r/ang): a grumble 
[coll.): lashing for a boat on deck: paid: (esp. 
in pi.) severe spasmodic pain in the intestines.— n. 
gr^'er.—griping, avaricious: of a pain, 
seizing acutely.—odv. gripingly. (O.E. gripan 
(grip, grlpen); O.N. gripa, Ger. greifen, Du. 
grljpen.] , . , 

grip. It. a griffin; vulture. — gnpe t egg, a 
cup like a large egg. [Gr. gryps.) 
gripe, grip. Same as grip (1). 
grippe, grep, n. influenza. (Fr.,— gripper, to seize.] 


Griqua, grik'wS, n. one of a people of Griqua- 
land. South Africa: one of a mixed Hottentot 
and European race (Hottmtot prevaUias). 
gris, grise. gris, adf. (obs.) grey. —n. (arch.) a grey 
fur.—iu(/s. griseotiB (griz', gris1-as), grey: tnue* 
grey or pearl-grey; grisy (Spens. griesie, gryesy; 
all gri'zi), grey (obs.). [Fr.] 

gris. See gree (2). 

grisaille, gre-zSl', -zd’i, n. a style of painting on 
walls or ceiling, in greyish tints in imitation of 
bas-reliefs: a similar style of painting on pottery, 
enamel, glass: a work in this style.—Also.oi^. 
[Fr.,— gri.s, grey.) 

gris-amber, gris'-am'bar, (obs.) n. ambergris.— adi- 
gris-amb'er-steam’d' [Milt.X flavoured by steam 
from melted ambergris. 

grise, griz, (obs.) v.t. to shudder at: to affright.— 
v.i. to shudder.— adi. gri'sy (Spens. griesy, 
grysie),grim: horrible :> grisly. [From the verb of 
which O.E. agrisan is a compound; cf. agrise.] 
grise. Sec gree (2). 

Griselda, griz-el'dz, n. a woman of excessive meek¬ 
ness and patience, from the heroine of an old tale 
retold by Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer, 
griseofulvin, griz^i-o-fdbl'vin, (med.) n. oral anti¬ 
biotic used as treatment for fungus infections, 
grisette, gri-zel', n. a gay young working-class 
Frenchwoman. ' [Fr. grisette, a grey gown, 
which used to be worn by that class— gris, grey.] 
grisgris, grigri, greegree (also gris-gris, etc.), gre~ 
gre, n. African charm, amulet, or spell. [Fr.; 
prob. of African origin.] 

griskin, gris’kin, (dial.) n. lean from a loin of pork, 
[grice.] 

grisled, griz'ld. Same as grizzled, 
grisly, griz'li, adi. frightful, ghastly (Spear., 
Milt, greisly; Spens. griesly, grisriy, gryesly). 
—Also adv. (rare). — n. gris'lioess. [O.E. grlslic; 
cf. grise.] 

grison, griz'zn, griz'zn, ron, n. a large grey S. 
American weasel: a grey S. American monkey. 
(Fr.,—gr/s, grey.] 

grist, grist, n. corn for grinding, or ground: com 
for grinding, or ground, at one time: malt for 
one brewing: supply, portion, quantity (U.S.): 
a measure of the thickness of rope or yarn: 
profit (fig.). —grist'-mill, a mill for grinding 
grain.—bring grist to the mill, to be a source of 
profit. [O.E. grist; cf. grind.] 
gristle, gris'l, n. cartilage.—n. grist'liness.— adi. 
gristly. (O.E. gristle.) ' 

grisy. See grise. 

grit, grit, n. gravel (obs.): small hard particles of 
sand, stone, etc.: small woody bodies in a prar: 
a coarse sandstone, often with angular grains: 
texture of stone: firmness of character, spirit.— 
n. grittlness.— at^. gritt'y> having or containing 
hard particles: of Uie nature of grit: prating: 
determined, plucky.— v.t. and v.i. to grind: to 
grate; to spread with grit.—grit blastiac. a 
process usedrin preparation for metal spraying 
which cleans the surface and gives it the rough- 

' ness required to retain the sprayed metal par¬ 
ticles; grit'stone. [O.E. greot; Ger. griess, 
gravel.] 

grit, grit, a Scottish form of great, 
grith, grith, girth, girth, (hist.) n. sanctuary, 
asylum; grith'-stool, a seat in which a fugitive 
was in sanctuary. [O.E. grith.] 
grits, grits, n.pl. coarsely ground grain, esp. oats. 
[O.E. grytta; cf. groats.] 
grivet, griv'lt, n, a north-east African guenon 
monkey.. [Fr.; origin unknown.] 
grize. See gree (2). 

grizzle, grtz'l, n. a grey colour— adis. grizzled, 
grey, or mixed with grey; grizzly, of a grey 
colour.—n. the grizzly bear (Vrsus horribiii^ of 
the Rocky Mountains. [M.E. griset—Fr. gris, 
grey.] 

grizzle, gris'l, v.i. to grumble: to whimper: to 
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fret.—«■ a bout. of griazUng.—n. grizzler. 
(Origin unlcnowa.] 

groan, grOn, v.l. to utter a deep rumbling or 
volc^ Bound as in distress or oisapprobstion: 
to be afSkted (fig-). — n. a deep moan: a grinding 
rumble.— 0 <((. gtMn'ful (.arch.', Spens. gnuie'- 
(ulli.—n. and at^, groan'ing.—groaning bwd, a 
tabw weighed down with very generous supplies 
of food. (O.B. granlan.] 
groat, grdt (formerly grdt), n. an English silver 
coin, worth fourpence—after 1662 coined only 
as Maan<fy money—^the silver foumnny'.piece, 
coined 1836-56, was not officially called a 
groat: a very small sum, proverbially.—n. 
groata'wmdi. {O.L.G. grote, or Du. gfoot, lit, 
great, i.e. thick.] 

groats, grots, n.pl. the grain of oats deprived of 
the hu^. [O.E. grotan (pi.).] 

Grobian, grd‘bi-»n, n. a boorish rude sloven.—n. 
Gro'bianism. [Ger. Croblarms, a character in 
German satire of the 13 th and 16th centuries— 
grab, coarse.] 

grocer, grds'sr, n. a dealer in staple foods, general 
household supplies— ns. groc'ery, the trade or 
business of a grocer: articles sold by grocers 
(generally used in pi.): a grocer’s shop or 
liquor shop (i/.5.); grocete'ria. a self-service 
grocery store. (Earlier grosser, a wholesale 
dmler; O.Fr. grassier —L.L. grossarius — gros- 
susi cf. gross.] 

grog, grog, n. a mixture of spirits and water; 
bncks or waste from a clayworks broken down 
and added to clay to be used for brick manufac¬ 
ture.— v.l. to drink grog.—v.r. to extract the 
spirit from the wood of empty spirit-casks by 
soaking with hot water.— ns. grogg'ery (U.S.), a 
low public-house: grogg'iness, state of being 
groggy.— oM. grogg'y, affected by grog, partially 
intoxicated (arch.): dazed, unsteady from illness 
or exhaustion: weak and staggering from blows 
(boxing): applied to a horse that bears wholly 
on his heels in trotting.—grog'-blofBoin, a redness 
of the nose due to drinking: grog'-shop, a dram¬ 
shop. (From Old Grog, the nickname (appar¬ 
ently from his program cloak) of Admiral 
Vernon, who in 1740 ordered that rum (until 
1970 officially issued to sailors) should be mixed 
with water.] 

grognun, grog’ram, n. a kind of coarse cloth of 
silk and mohair. [O.Fr. gros grain, coarse grain.] 
groin, groin, n. the fold between the belly and the 
thigh: the line of intersection of two vaults, also 
a rib along the intersection (archit.). — v.l. 
to form into groins, to build in groins.— at^. 
gramed.— n. groin'ing.—groin'-can'tring, the 

centring of timber durmg construction. [Early 
forms j^nd, grine, perh.-^.E. grynde, abyss.] 
groin. Spelling of groyne (q.v.) usu. in U.S.A. 
groin, groin, (obs.) v.i. to grunt, to growl: to 
grumble. (O.Fr. grogner —^L. grunnire, to grunt.] 
GrblicT, gro'lyS, n. a book or a binding from the 
library of the French bibliophile Jean Grolier 
(1479-1565).— ad/. Grolieresque (grb^lyar-esk'), 
after the style of Grolier’s bindings, with geo¬ 
metrical or arabesque figures and leaf-sprays in 
gold lines. 

groma, grdm’a, n. surveying instrument used by 
the Romans, in Which phimblines suspended 
from the arms of a horizontal cruciform frame 
were used to construct right angles. (L. grdma, 
a surveyor’s pole, measuring rod.] 
gromet, jnmunet. Same as gra n u ne t (I). 
gromweir, grom’wal, a. any plant of the genus 
Lhhospermum: the oyster-plant (Mertendd)-— 
boffi of the borage flimily. (O.Fr. gromil.] 
grone, obs. form of groan, 
groof. See under grovelling, 
gnoly, pddl’l, (slang) a^. gruesome, [gruesome 
and gitt/y.l 

greem, grdbm, grddm, n. a boy, ycwng nmn, asp. a 


grono 

servant (obs.): one who has the charge of honest 
a title of several household officen (groom of the 
stow, grooms-ln-waiting); a bridegroom.—r.r. 
to tend. esp. a horse: to smarten: to prepare 
for political office, stardom, or success in any 
sphere.—grooms'man, the attendant on a bride¬ 
groom. [Origin obscure; cf. Du. grom, fry, 
offspring, O.Fr. gromet, boy (see gourmet, 
mmmet (2)); encroaching on O.E. guma (as in 
bridegroom), a man.] 

groove, grdbv, n. a furrow, or long hollow, such as 
is cut with a tool: the track cut into the surface 
of a gramophone record along which the needle 
of the gramophone moves: a set routine: an 
exahed mood, one’s highest form (Jazx slang ).— 
adj. groov'y (also in the groove; Jazz slang), in 
top form, oi in perfect condition: up to date in 
style: a general term of approval: followings 
set routine.— v.t. to grave or cut a groove or 
furrow in. (Prob. Du. groef, groeve, a furrow; 
cog. with Ger. grube, a pit, O.N. grof, Eng. 
grave.] 

grope, grSp, v.l. to search, feel about, as if blind 
or in the dark.— v.t. to search by feeling (one’s 
way).— adv. grop'in^y. (O.E. gripian', allied 
to grab, gripe.] 
groper. Same as grouper. 

grosbeak, grSs’bfk, n. the hawfinch, or other finch 
of the same subfamily, with thick, heavy, seed¬ 
crushing bill: extended to various more or less 
related birds, as the cardinal and the rose¬ 
breasted grosbeak. (Fr. grosbec — gros, thick, 
bee, beak.] 

groechen, gro'shan, n. an Austrian coin, a 100th 
part of a schilling: a small silver coin current 
in the north of Germany from the 13th to the 
late 19th century, varying in value between 
1/24 and 1/36 of a thaler: a ten-pfennig piece. 
[Ger.] 

groser, grd'zar, grosert, grossart, -zart, groset, 
-zit, (Scot.) n. a gooseberry. (Fr. groseille.) 
grosgrain, grS'gran, n. a heavy coided silk used 
especially fur ribbons and hat bands. [Fr.] 
gros point, grS point, n. a large cross-stitch: 
embroidery composed of this stitch. [Fr.] 
gross, grdr, <i4i. coarse: rough: dense; palpable: 
flagrant, glaring; extreme: shameful: whole; 
coarse in mind; stupid: sensual: obscene: 
total, including everything: of a horse, naturally 
large-girthed, as opposed to overweight (racing). 
—R. the main bulk: the whole taken together: 
twelve dozen:— pi. gross.— v.t. to make a total 
profit.— adv. gross'Iy.—n. gross'ness.—great 
gross, a dozen gross; in gross, in bulk, whole¬ 
sale. [Fr. gros —L. grossus, thick.] 
grossiireti, gros-yer~t&, (Fr.) grossness, rudeness, 
coarseness. 

grossular, gros’Bdar, grossularite, -it, ns. goose¬ 
berry-stone, a lime alumina garnet, often green. 
(Fr. »osetlle, gooseberry. Latinised as grossu- 
iSrla^ 

grot, gcot, (poet.) n. a grotto, 
grotesque, gr8~tesk', adJ. extravagantly formed: 
fkntastie.— n. extravagant ornament, containing 
animals, plants, etc., in fantastic or incongruous 
forms (art): a bizarre figuiu or object.— adv. 
grotesqne'ly.— ns. grotesque'ness; grotesqu'ery. 
(Fr. grotesque —It. groUesca — grotta, a grotto.] 
Grotian, gr5'shi-an, adj. of or pertaining to Hugo 
Grotius, or Hulg van Groot (1583-1645), founder 
of the science of international law.-^rotiaa 
theory, the theory that man is essentially a social 
being, and that the principles of justice are of 
perpetual obligation and in harmony with his 
nature.—Grotian, or gaveraaMntal, (t h eo r y of 
the) Atonement, the theory that Christ paid the 
penalty of human sin in order that Ood might 
for Hw sake forgive siniiers while preserving the 
law that punishment should follow sin. 
grotto, grat'd, n. a cave: an imitation cave, usu. 


fate, jar; mf, hUr (her); mtnei mbU.fgr: mOte; mOn.fdbtt dben (dien) 
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grotly 


gronv 


fkatutk;-^/. grott'ocs, grott'M.—trott'o-wmk. 
lit. grotta (Fr. grottey—L, erypta —Or. krypti, a 
crypt, vauh.] 

grotty, grot'i, (slang) a^. ugly, in bad condition, 
or usefess. Igiotewiue.] 

grouch, growch, y.i. to grumble.— n, a grumbling; 
sulks: a grumbler.—otfr. groodi'ily.—». grouch'* 
iaess.— a^. gronch'y. [Sm gmtdi, grudge.] 
grouf. See under grovelling, 
ground, gronnden. See grind, 
ground, grownd, n. bottom, esp. sea-bottom 
(arch.)’, the solid land underlying an area of 
water (naut.): the solid surface of the earth: a 
portion of die earth's surface: land: soil: the 
floor, etc.: earth (elect.): position: field or 
place of action: that on which something is 
raised (//r.or/ig.): foundation: sufficient reason; 
the sunhce on which the work is represented 
(art): a first coat of paint: surrounding rock 
(mining): the space behind the popping-crease 
with which the batsman must be in touch by bat 
or person if he Is not to be stumped or run out 
(cricket): (pi.) an area of land attached to or 
surrounding a building; (pi.) dregs or sediment: 
(pi.) basis of justification.— v.t. to fix on a 
foundation or principle: to put or rest on the 
^ound: to cause to run aground: to instruct 
in first principles: to cover with a layer of 
plaster, etc., as a basis for painting: to coat with 
a composition, as a surface to be etched: to put 
to earth (elect.): to keep on the ground, pre¬ 
vent from flying: to attach to the ground-staff 
(aero.). — v.t. to come to the ground: to strike 
the bottom and remain fixed.— n. ground'age, a 
charge on a ship in port.— adj. ground'ed.— adv. 

g round'edly, on good grounds.—ns. ground'er, a 
all that keeps low; grmind'ing, foundation; 
sound general knowledge of a subject: the 
background of embroidery, etc.: act or process 
of preparing or laying a ground: act of laying 
or of running aground.— atf/. ground'ien, with¬ 
out ground, foundation, or reason.—rodv. 
gronndlessly.— ns. ground'lessness; ground'ling, 
a fish that keeps near the bottom of the water, 
esp. the vinous loach: formerly a spectator in 
the pit of a theatre—Whence one of the common 
herd.— ad/- (Lamb) base.—ground'-angling, fish¬ 
ing without a float, with a weight placed a few 
inches from the hook—bottom-fishing; ground 
annual, (Scots law) an annual payment forming a 
burden on land; ground'-ash, a sapling of ash: 
a stick made of an ash sapling; ground'bait, 
bait dropped to the bottom to bring fish to the 
neighbourhood: ground'-bass, a bass part 
constantly repeated with varying melody and 
harmony (mas.); ground’-beetle, any beetle of 
the Carabidae, a family akin to the tiger-beetles; 
ground'-cberry, any of the European dwarf 
Airies: any of several plants of the genus 
Physaiis, also called husk-tomato. Cape goose- 
be^, etc.: the fruit of these plants; ground'- 
coatrol, control, by Information radioed from a 
ground installation, of aircraft observed by 
radar; ground cover, low plants and shrubs 
growing among the trees in a forest: various 
low herbaceous plants used to cover an area 
instead of grass; ground crew (see groimd staff); 
ground'-cuckoo, a name for several ground¬ 
running birds akin to the cuckoo, as the chaparral 
cock, the coucal; ground'-dove, -pigeon, various 
small American pigeons of terrestrial habits; 
gropnd'-teed'er, a fish that feeds at the bottom; 
grotoid floor, storey, the floor on or near a level 
with the ground; ground game, hares, rabbits, 
etc., as distinguished from win^ game; 
groond'-hog, the woodchuck: the aardvark; 
grennd'diold (Spens, and naut.), ground-tackle; 
grongd ice, the ice formed at the bottom; 
gmasd'-hry, a British labiate creeping-plant 
(Nepela) whose leaves when the edges curl 

NeutrsI vowels in unaccented syllables: rf'e-nwn/ 


become ivy-like; gKo)nnd mail (Scot.), payment 
for rl^t of burial; ground'mass, the fine¬ 
grained part of an igneous rock, glassy or 
minutely crystalline, in which the larger crystals 
are embedded; ground moraine, a mass cfiT 
mud, sand, and stones dragged along under 
a glacier or ice-sheet; ground'-nnt, the peanut 
or monkey-nut (Arachls): the earth-nut; 
gronnd'-oak, a sapling of oak: various species 
of Teucrium; ground'-off'icer, one who has 
charge of the grounds of an estate; ground'- 
plan, plan of the horizontal section of the lowest 
or ground storey of a building: first plan, general 
outline: ground'plot, the plot of ground on 
which a building stands: method of calculating 
the position of an aircraft by relating the ground 
speed and time on course to the starting position; 
ground'-rent, rent paid to a landlord for the use 
of the ground for a specified term, usually in 
England ninety-nine years: ground'-robin, the 
chewink, or towhee; ground'sel, ground'sell, 
ground'sill, the lowest timber of a structure; 
ground'sheet, a waterproof sheet spread on the 
ground by campers, etc.; gronnd'-slotli, a heavy 
extinct ground-going sloth; groiiiidB'man, 
ground'man, a man charged with the care of a 
cricket-ground or a sports-field: an aerodrome 
mechanic; ground'speed, (aero.) speed of an 
aircraft relative to the ground; ground'-stpiirr'el, 
the chipmunk or hackee; ground staff, ground 
crew, aircraft mechanics, etc., whose work is on 
the ground: paid staff of players (cricket); 
ground'-state, state of nuclear system, atoms, 
etc., when at their lowest (or normal) energy; 
ground swell, a broad, deep undulation of the 
ocean caused by a distant mle or earthquake: 
a movement, as of public, or political opinion 
or feeling, which is evident although the cause, 
or leader is not known; ground tackle, tackle 
for securing a vessel at anchor; ground'-water, 
water naturally in the subsoil; ground'work, 
that which forms the ground or foundation of 
anything: the basis; the essential part: the 
first principle; ground'-ze'ro, the point on the 
ground directly under the explosion of a nuclear 
weapon in the air.—break ground, to take the 
first step in any project; down to the ground (see 
down); fall to the ground, to come to nothing; 
gun ground, to advance: to, become more 
widely influential: to spread; give ground, to 
fall back, retreat (lit. and Jig.); hold, or stand, 
one’s ground, to stand firm; let in on the ground 
floor, admit on the same terms as the original 
promoters: lose ground, to fall back: to decline 
in influence, etc.; off the ground, started, under 
way; on one’s own ground, in circumstances 
with which one is familiar; run to ground, hunt 
out, track down; shift one’s ground, change one's 
standpoint in a situation or argument; to 
ground, intd* hiding. (O.E. grand; cog. with 
Ger. grand, O.N. grunnr.J 
groundsel, grown(dysl, n. a very common yellow- 
flowered composite weed of waste ground 
(Senecio vulgaris). (O.E. gundeswilge, appar.— 
gund, pus, swelgan, to swallow, fVom its use in 
poultices^influenced by grand, ground.] 
group, groop, a. a number of persons or things 
together: a number of individual things related 
in some definite way differentiating them from 
others; a clique, school, section of a party: a 
scientific classification: a combination of figures 
forming a harmonious whole (art): a sys¬ 
tem of elements having a binary operation 
that is associative, an identity element for the 
operation, and an inverse for every element 
(math.): a division in the Scout organisation. 
— vJ. to form into a group or groi^.— v.i. 
to fall into harmonious combination.— ns. 
group'er, a member of the Oxford group; 
group'ing, the act of disposing and arranging 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 
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flfure* in n 0 c 6 up (art); tnqp'iat, an adherent 
m a group,—^Also acjEf. —gnnv'-captain. an air^ 
force officer answering to a colonel or naval 
capt ai n; group dynamics, the interaction of 
human behaviour within a small social group: 
group insurance, insurance issued on a number of 
people under a sic^e policy; group marriage, 
a hypothetical primitive relation by which every 
man of a group is husband to every woman of a 
group; group therapy, therapy in which a small 
group of people with the same psychological 
or physical problems discuss their difficulties 
under the chairmanship of, e.g., a doctor.—pop 
gvonp (see pop). (Fr. groupe —It. groppo, a 
bun^, knot—Gmc.; cf. Ger. kropf, protuber* 
ance.) 

grouper, gnlSp'ar, (Amer.}, groper, grop'n {Austr.), 
ns. names given to many fishes, esp. various kinds 
resembling bass. [Port. garoupa.J 
grouse, grows, n. the heathcock or moorfowl 
itMgopus scoticHs; the red grouse), a plump 
bird with a short curved bill, short legs, and 
feathered feet, found on Scottish moors and 
hills and in certain other parts of Britain: 
extended to other birds of the family Tetraonidae, 
incl. the black grouse or blackcock, the willow- 
grouse and various birds of North America:— pi. 
grouse. —grouse'-dtsease', a nematode infection 
of grouse. [Origin unknown.] 
grouse, grows, v.i. to grumble.— n. a grumble.-^n. 
grOMS'er. [Cf. gnitch.] 

gnat, growl, n. coarse meal: the sediment of 
liquor: lees: a thin coarse mortar: a fine 
plaster for finishing ceilings.— v.t. to fill and 
finish with grout.—n. grout'ing, filling up or 
finishing with grout: the material so used.— a^j. 
grout'y, thick, muddy: sulky. (O.E. gr&t, 
coarse meal: or perh. in part Fr. grouter, to 
grout.] 

grout, growl, v.i. to root or grub with the snout. 
[Perh. conn, with O.E. greol; grit.] 
grove, grdv, n. a wood of small size, generally of 
a pleasant or ornamental character: an avenue 
of trees: often used (quite fancifully) in street- 
names: an erroneous translation of Asherah, 


the wooden image of the goddess Ashtoreth, 
alsoof Heb. eshel, tamarisk, in Gen. xxi. 33 (B.): 
a lodge of a benefit society called Druids. [O.E. 
grkf, possibly tamarisk.] 

grovHbug,gruv', grov’{»}-Ung, adv. and ad}, prone: 
face-down: later felt to be the pr.p. or verbal 
noun of the new v.i. grov'el, to crawl on the 
earth, esp. in abject fear, etc.: to be base or 
ab)act:— pa.t. andpa.p. grov'elled.— n. grov'eller. 
— n. greof, groid {grdbf; Scol.), the front of the 
bo^. (M.E. groveling, grofiing, prone—O.N. 
gr^fa, and suff. -ling.] 

grow, grd, v.t. to have life: to have a habitat: to 
become enlarged by a natural process: to 
advance towards maturity: to increase in size: 
to develop; to become greater in#ny way: to 
extend: to pass from one state to another: to 
become.— v.t. to cause or allow to grow: to 


produce: to cultivate: (in pass.) to cover with 
growth:—pa.t. grew, grod', pa.p. grown, gron .— 
n. grow'er.— n. and adj- grow'ing.—n. growffi, a 
growing: gradual increase: progress: develop¬ 
ment: that which has grown: a morbid forma¬ 
tion: increase in value (growth-orientated, 
providing increased capital rather than high 
interest).—n.p/. grow'mg-pains', neuralgic pains 
in young persons (also fig.). —grow'ing-point 
(Jbot.), the meristem at the apex of an axis, 
where active cell-division occurs and differentia¬ 


tion of tissues begins; grown'-up, an adult.— 
Also a4l ’—grow on, upon, to gain a greater hold 
on: to gain in the estimation of; grow out of, 
taissue from, result from: to pass beyond in 
development: to become too big for; grow to, 
tq advance to, come to: of milk, ta*ctick to the 


pan and develop a bad taste in heating (so prob. 
Shak. Merck, of Pirn., II, ii.); grow togettwr, 
to become united by growth; grew up, to 
advance in growth, become fiill-grown, mature, 
or adult: to spring up. [O.E. grBwon; 0,N. 
grda.] 

growl, growl, v.i. to utter a dero rough murmuring 
sound like a dog: to grumble surlily.—v.t. to 
utter or express by growling.— n. a murmuring, 
snarling sound, as of an angry dog: a surly 
grumble.— ns. growl'er, one who growls: a 
N. American river fish, the large-mouthed black- 
bass, so named from the sound it emits: a small 
iceberg: a four-wheeled horse-drawn cab (.slang): 
a jug or pitcher used for carrying beer (Amer.)’, 
growl'ery, a retreat for times of ill-humour; 
growl'ing.— adv. growringly.— adJ. growl'y. [Cf. 
Du. grollen, to grumble: allied to Gr. grylltzein, 
to grunt.] 

groyne, groin, n. breakwater, of wood or other 
material, to check erosion and sand-driAing. 
[Prob. O.Fr. groign, snout—L. grunnire, to 
grunt, but perh. the same as groin (1).] 
grub, grub, v.i. to dig in the dirt: to be occupied 
meanly; to eat (stang). — v.i. to dig or root out 
of the ground (generally followed by up or out): 
to supply with victuals (slang): — pr.p. gmbb'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. grubbed.— n. an insect larva, esp. 
one thick and soft: food (slang): a ball bowled 
along the ground (cricket). — n. grubb'er, he who, 
or that which, grubs: an implement for grubbing 
or stirring the soil; a grub (cricket). — adj. 
grubb'y, dirty: Infested with grubs.—grub'- 
stake (t/,5.), outfit, provisions, etc., given to a 
prospector for a share in finds.— v.t. to provide 
with such.—Grub Street, a former name of 
Milton Street, Moorfields, London, once inhab¬ 
ited by booksellers’ hacks and shabby writers 
generally: applied adjectivally to any mean 
literary production. [M.E. grobe’, origin un¬ 
certain.] 

gnibble, grub’l, a variant of grabble, 
grudge, grig, v.t. to murmur at (obs.): to look 
upon with envy: to give or allow unwillingly 
(sometliing to a person): to be loth (to do).— v.i. 
to murmur, to show discontent (obs.). — n. secret 
emnity or envy: an old cause of quarrel.— atff. 
grudge'ful (Spens.). — n. and adf. gnidg'ing.— adv., 
grudg'ingly.—grudge a thought (Shak.), to thank 
with ill-will, [grutch.] 

gruel, grSo'ol, n. a thin food made by boiling oat¬ 
meal in water: punishment, severe treatment 
(coti.). — v.t. to subject to severe or exhausting 
experience.— n. and ad)- gm'ding. [O.Fr. gruel 
(Fr. gruau), groats—L.L. grUtellum, dim. of 
grUtum, meal, of Gmc. origin; cf. O.E. grilt.] 
gruesome, grdd'sam, ad/, horrible: grisly; mac¬ 
abre.— n. gmc, grew (Scot.), a creeping of the 
flesh: a shiver: a shudder: a pellicle of ice.-^ 
v.i. gnie, grew (Scot.), to shudder: to fed the 
flesh creep: to creep (as the flesh): to curdle 
(as the blood).—n. grue'someness. (Cf. Du. 
gruwxaam, Ger. grausam,] 
gruff, gruf, adj. rough, or abrupt in manner or 
soutia.—adj. gmff'ish.— adv. gnrfl'ly.— n. gnff'- 
nesB. (Du. grqf-, cog. with Sw. grof, Ger. grab, 
coarse.] 

gni-gm, groo-groo, grdd’groB, n. ai name for 
several tropical American palms akin to the 
coconut palm, yielding oU-nuts: an edible 
weevil grub (also gru-gm worm) found in their 
pith. 

gram, grurA, ad), morose: surly: deep in the 
throat, as a sound.— adv, gram'ly.— n. grum'ness. 
[Cf. Dan. grum.J 

grumble, grum'bl, v.i. to murmur with discontent: 
to express discontent: to mutter, mumble, 
murmur; to growl: to rumble.— n. the act of 
grumbling: an instance of grumbling: a cause 
of grumbling.— ns. gram'Uer; Grumbletfi'nian, 


fide, far; pse, Mr (her); mine; mSl^fSr; mate; moon,Jiiut; dhen (then) 
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one of the country party aa opposed to the court 
party, after 1689.— m. and tuQ. gnun'MlBc.— adv. 
gnun'blingly.— adf. Bun'bly. inclined to srumble. 
(Cf. Du, gromnuun, freq. of grommen, to 
mutter; Cer. grummeln.] 
grume, grddm, n, a thick fluid: a clot.— adjs. 
grum'otti. gmm'ose, composed of grains. [O.Fr. 
grume, a bunch—L. grUmus, a little heap.] 
grummet, grommet, gromct, grum'U, n. a ring of 
rope: a hole edgra with rope: a washer of 
hemp and red-lead putty: a metal ring lining 
an eyelet: an eyelet: a washer to protect elect¬ 
rical wire passing through a hole.—grumm'et- 
hola. [Pern. 15th-cent. Fr. gromette, curb of a 
bridle.] 

grummet, grum'U, n. a cabin-boy. [O.Fr. gromet ; 
see gourmet.] 

grumose, -ous. See grume, 
gnimph, grumj\ (Scot.) n. a grunt.—v./. to grunt. 
— n. gnimph'ie (Scot.), a swine. [Imit.] 
grumpy, grum'pi, adj. surly.— adx. grum'pily.—n. 
gmmp'iness. (Obs. grump, snub, sulkiness.] 
Grundyism, grun'di-izm, n. conventional prudery, 
from the question ‘But what will Mrs Grundy 
say?’ in Thomas Morton’s play. Speed the 
Plough (1798). 

grunt, grunt, v.i. to make a sound like a pig.— 
v.t. to utter with a grunt.—ft. a sound made by a 
pig: a similar sound: a Ash (Haemulon, etc.) 
of a family akin to the snappers, that grunts when 
taken from the sea.—n. grunt'er, one who grunts: 
a pig: a grunting Ash of various kinds.—n. and 
adj. grunt'ing.— adv. grunt'ingly.—v.i. grunt'le, 
to grunt, keep grunting.— n. a grunt: a snout. 
[O.E. gruntKttan, freq. of grurdan.] 
gruppetto, groo-pet'6, (mus.) n. a turn. [It. a 
small group.] 

grutch, gruch, (Spens.) v.t. or v.i. to grudge.— n. 
a grudge. [O.Fr. groucher, grocher, gruchier, to 
grumble.] _ 

Gruyire, gru’ or groo'yer, or -yer’, #i. a whole- 
milk cheese, made at Cruyire (Switzerland) and 
elsewhere. 

gryde; gryton, gryphon; grype; grysely; grysie. 
See gride, griffin, gripe, grisly, grisy. 
grypt, gript, (Spens.) prob. for grip^ or gripped, 
in the sense of bitten, pierced, 
grysbok, hhrSs'bok (S.Afr.), gris’bok, n. a small 
S. African antelope, ruddy chestnut with white 
hairs. [Du., greybuck— grys, grey, and bok, 
a buck.] 

G-string. Same as gee-striqg. 
gu. See gue. 

guacbaro. gwa'chS-rd, n. the oil-bird, a S. American 
nocturnal frogivorous bird (Steatomis) allied to 
the goatsuckers. [Sp. gudcharo.) 
guaco, gwa'kd, n. a tropical American name for 
plants reputed antidotes against snakebite, esp. 
spMies of Mikania (climbing composites), and of 
Aristolochia: the medicinaT substance got from 
them. [Amer. Sp.] 

Gnaiacum, gwi'e-kam, n. a tropical American 
genus of trees of the bean-caper family, yielding 
lignum-vitae: their greenish resin, used in 
medicine. [Sp. guayaco, from a Haitian word.] 
guan, gwdn, it. a large noisy American arboreal 
game-bird. 

guana, gwS'nS, n, any large lizard. [For iguana.] 
guanaco, gwd-nd'Ard, n. a wild llama.—Also 
huana'co (wd-). [Quechua huanaco.] 
guanazolo, gwi-tia-zd'IS, n. a synthetic substance 
(amino-hydroxy triazolo pyrimidinf) closely 
resembliiig guanine, used experimentally in 
controlling cancer by the starving of tumours. 
guanin(e). See guano. 

guano, gwS'ndi n. the dung of sea-fowl, used as 
manure.— adj. guanif'erous.— n. gua'nin(e), a 
yellowish-white, amorphous substance, found in 
guano, liver, pancreas, and other organs of 
animals, and germ cells of plants—a constituent 


of nucleic acids. [Sp. guano, kueno —^Peruv. 
huanU, dung.] 

guar, gwSr, n. a legume grown for forage and for 
its seeds which yield guar gi^ 
guarand, gwO-rd-nd', n. a Brazilian liana (PauUiida 
cupana; Sapindaceae): a jpaste td' its seeds 
(guarand bread): a drink or drug made tiiere- 
from. [Tupi.] 

Guarani, gwa-ra-nS', n. an Indian of a poup of 
tribes of southern Brazil and Paraguay (pi. 
Guarani): their language, derived from Tupi: 
guarani (pi. guaranies), the monetary unit of 
Paraguay,—^Also adj. 

guarantee, gar-»n-ti’, n. a person who makes' a 
contract to see pmormed what another has 
undertaken: such a contract: surety or warrant: 
one responsible for the performance of some 
action, the truth of some statement, etc.— v.t. 
to undertake as surety for another: to secure: 
to engage, undertake:—^./*, guarantee'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. guaranteed.— ns. gnar'antnr (or 
-tor'), one who makes a guaranty; guar'anty, a 
securmg, guaranteeing: a written undertakiitg 
to be responsible: a person who guarantees: a 
security.— v.t. to guarantee.—guarantee associa¬ 
tion, company, society, a joint-stock company 
on the insurance principle, which becomes 
security for the integrity of employee, e.g. 
cashiers. [Anglo-Fr. garantie—garant, warrant 
and prob. Sp. garante; see warrant.] 
guard, gdrd, v.t. to ward, watch, or take care of: 
to protect from danger or attack: to escort: to 
protect the edge of, as by an ornamental border: 
to furnish with guards: to trim (lit,, fig.; Skak.). 
—v.i. to watch: to be wary.—n. ward, keqiittg: 
protetion: watch: that which guards fh>m 
danger; a man or body of men siationod to 
watch, protect, or keep in custody: one in 
charge of stage-coach ‘or railway train: state of 
caution: posture of defence: the position in 
which a batsman grounds bis bat in facing the 
bowling (cricket) : a trimming, or a stripe (obs.): 
part of a sword hilt: a watch-chain: a cricketer’s 
pad: in a book, a strip for attachment of a 
plate, map, or additional leaf: (pi.) household 
troops (Foot, Hors& and Life Guards).- 7 a«ti. 
guard'able.—it. guard'age (Skak.), wardship.— 
adj. guard'ant, gardant (her.), having the fbce 
turned towards the beholder.-^. (Skak.) pro¬ 
tector.— adj. guard'ed, wary: cautious: uttered 
with caution: trimm^, or striped (obs.).—adv. 
guard'edly.— ns. guard'edness; guara'ian, one 
who guards or takes care: one who has the care 
of the person, property, and rights of another 
(e.g. a minor; law): a member of a board (in 
England till 1930) administering the poor laws.— 
adj. protecting.—^it.guard'ianship.—^.gnard'- 
less, without a guard: defenceless.—guard'-book, 
a blank book with guards; guard'-cell(bor.), one 
ofthelipsofastoma; gnard'-bou8e,gu^'-rooin, 
a house or room for the accommodation of a 
guard of soldiers, where defaulters are conAned; 
guardian angel, an angel supposed to watch over 
a particular person: a person specially devoted 
to the interests of another; guard'-riag, a keeper, 
or Anger-ring that serves to keep another from 
slipping off; guard'-ship, a ship of war that 
superintends marine affairs in a harbour and 
protects it: guardianship'(■S'w(^): guards'maa, 
a soldier of the guards.—amount guard, to go on 
guard; on, or off, one’s guard, on (or not on) the 
alert for possible danger: wary about what one 
says or does (or the reverse); run the guard, to get 
piut a guard or sentinel without detection. 
[O.Fr. garder —O.H.G. warten; O.E. weardian, 
mod. Eng. ward.] 

guarish, garidh, gdr’tsk, (Spens.) v.f. to heal. [O.Fr. 
guarlr (Fr. guirir), to heal.] 
guava, gwd‘v9, it. a small tropical American myr- 
taceous tree (Psidium): its yellow, pear-tiiapMl 
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fruit; often made into JeHy. [Sp. guava 

fruit; of S. Amer. origin.] 
guayulei it. a Mexican composite plant 


[M.E. gessea; cog. with Do. gbseni Dan. ghsf, 
mod. icel. ghJca, gtzka, for gUska — geta, to 
get, think; see get, forget.] 


I argentatum)'. the rubber yielded guees. See othergatee. 
iw lt. [Sp.; of Nahuatl origin.] guest, gert, a. a visitor received and entertained 

gtawmitor, gu'b»r-n»-t9r, n. a governor.— n, gubor* ^ratuitoudy or for payment: an animal inhabit- 
Bft'tioa, control, rule.— a4i- gubenutorial (-iw- ing or bre^ng in another’s nest—a<0. and a. 
tS'rUal, -tS'). IL. giAernator, a steeranan.] (an artist, conductor, etc.) not a r^uiar member 
gndfie, gud'l, {Scot.) vJ. and v.i. to fish with the of a company, etc., or not regularly appeariM 
bands by groping under the stones or banks of on a programme, but taking part on a special 
a stream. ^ occasion.—y.(. guest'en (Scott), to stay as a 

gnde, |uld, glid, gid, Scottish form of good.— guest— adv. guest'wise, in the manner or 
gndeaire (see under good). capacity of a guest.—giwst'-chaniber (B.), gueat'- 

gudgeon, gid'zn, n. an easily caught small caro- room, a room for the accommodation of a guest; 
like freshwater fish (Cobio)'. a person easily guest'-house, a hospice: a boarding-house; 
cheated.—foolish.—v.r. to impose on, cheat, guest'-night, a niidtt when non-membm of a 
(O.Fr. goi(/oR-p-L. gobt6, -dnis, a kind of fish — society are entertained. [O.E. (Anglian) gest 
Cr. kdbios; see goby.] (W.S. giest), perh. influenced by O.N.; allied 

gwdgeon, gH/'an, n. the bearing of a shaft, esp. when to Du. and Ger. gast, L. kostis, stranger, enemy.] 
nude of a separate piece: a metallic journal- Gtieux, go, n.pl. the name assumed by the con- 
piece let into the end of a wooden shaft: a pin. federation (1S6S) of nobles and others to resist 
(O.Fr. goidoH, the pin of a pulley.] the introduction of the Inquisition into die Low 

goe, gu, gju, g^, gu, II. a rude kind of violin used Countries by Philip II of Spain. IFr.. begrars.] 
in Slwtland. [O.N. gigja.) guff, gitf, (slang) n. nonsense, humbug. [Perh. 

Cudnra, Gueber, gS'bar, gi‘b»r, n. a Zoroastrian. imit.] 

[Fr. guibre —^Pers. gabr; see giaour.] guffaw, giif-d', v.i. to laugh loudly.— n. a loud 

guelder-roae, gel'dar-rdz, n. the snowball-tree, a laugh. (From the sound.] _ 

Viburnum with large white bails of flowers, guggle, gug’l, v.l. to gurgle.—it. a gurgle. 


[From Geldern or from Celderland. 


gurgle.] 


GueH, Gudph, gwelf, n. one of a papal and popular guicbet, gS'shS, n. a small opening in a wall, door. 


party in mediaevu Italy, opposed to the Ghibel- etc.: a ticket-office wini 
lines and the emperors.—a^. Cucif'ic, pertaining Guicowar. SeeGaekwar. 


a ticket-office window. [Fr.; cf. wicket.] 


to the Guelf family or party. ICueljb, Italian 
form of the German family name We^, said to 
have been the warcry of Henry the Lion at the 
battle of Weinsberg (1140) agamst the Emperor 
Conrad III.] 

guenon, j^n’zn, gz-nS, n. any species of the genus 
Cercopithecus, long-tailed African monkeys. 
[Fr.] 

guerdon, gkr'ebn, n. a reward or recompense.— 
K./. to reward. [O.Fr. guerdon, gueredon (It, 
guldardoney—L.h. widerdonunt —O.H.G. widar- 
I6n (O.E. wltherleany—widar, against, and ion, 
reward; or more probably the latter part of the 
word is from L. ddnwn, a gift.] 

gneresa, ger’a~z9, n. a huge, long-haired, black- 
and-white African monkey, with a bushy tail: 
any species of die some genus (Colobus). [App. 
of Somali origin.] 

guernsey, g&rn'zi, n. a close-fitting knitted upper 
garment, worn by sailors: (cqp.) one of a breed 
of dairy cattle from Guernsey, in the Channel 
Islands: (a^.) Channel Island patois derived 
from Norman-French.—Guernsey lily, a Nerine 
(«-v.). 

gnerra al cucbillo, ga'rS al k^-che'lyd, (Sp.) war 
to the knife. 

guerre d mort, ger a mor, (Fr.) war to the death; 
guerre d outrance, oo-tras, war to the uttermost, 
to the bitter end. ' 

guerrilla, guerilla, gzr-tt'z, n. harassing an army 


and brief industrbl strike. (Sp. guerrilla, dim, 
of guerra, war—O.H.G. werra', cf. war; Fr. 
guerre.] 

guess, ges, . to think, believe, suppose (arch, and 

U.S.y. to Judge' upon inadequate knowledge or 
none at au: to conjecture: to hit on or solve by 
conKmure.— v.l. to make a conjecture or con¬ 
jectures.—n. judgment or opiiUon without 
sulheient evidence or grounds: a random 
surmise: a riddle, conundrum (Scot.). — ad' 
nesa'aUe.—it. imess'er.—u. and ad}, guess - 
iatr—aiv. guess'ingly.—41. guess'tima^ (slang) 
csdtnate baaed on very little knowledge.—guess ’• 
week, process or resutt ot guessing.—aiudKMiy’B 
, purely a matter of individual conjecture. 


guid. Sec gude. 

guide, gul, V.I. to lead, conduct, or direct: to 
regulate: to influence.—n. he who, or that which, 
guides: one who conducts travellers, tourists, 
mountaineers, etc.: one who directs another in 
his course of life: a soldier or other employed to 
obtain information for an army: a Girl Guide 
(see giri): a guide-book: anything serving to 
direct, show the way, determine direction of 
motion or course of conduct.— ad}. guid'aUe.— 
ns. guid'age, guidance; guid'ance, direction: 
leadership; guid'er, one who guides: a device 
for guiding: a captain or lieutenant in the Girl 
Guides.— ad}, guide'less.— n. guide'sbip.—n. and 
ad}, guid'ihg.—it. guid'on, a pennant carried by a 
cavalry company or mounted battery: the 
officer bearing it.—guide'-book, a book of 
information for tourists; guided misaile, a jet- 
or rocket-propelled projectile carrying a warhead 
and electronically directed to its target for the 
whole or part of the way by remote control; 
guide dog, a dog trained to lead blind persons; 
gnide'line, a line drawn, or a rope, etc., fixed, 
to act as a guide: an indication of course that 
should be followed, or. of what future policy 
will be (fig.)’, guide'-post, a post to guide the 
traveller: guide'-rail, an additional rail to keep 
rolling-stock on the rails at a bend; guide'-rope, 
a rope for guiding the movement of a thing 
hoisted or hauled. [O.Fr. gidder; prob. from a 
Gmc. root, as in O.E. witan, to know, wis, wise, 
Ger. welsea, to show, conn, with wit, wise.] 
Guignol, gi-nyol, it. the chief puppet In French 
puppet shows.—Grand (grS) Guignol, a small 
theatre in Paris that specialise in short plays of 
horror: horror pla^s of this type. [Name 
originated in Lyons m 18th century; said to be 
that of a local ‘character*.] 
guild, irild, giti. It. an association for mutual aid: 
a corporation: a mediaeval association pro¬ 
viding for masses for the dead, maintenance of 
common interests, mutual support and protec- 


Spens. gyald): a moup of plants distinguisnea 
by their way of lue (e.g. saprophytes, or para¬ 
sites).—ii. guild'ry (Scot.), the corporation of a 
royal bu^: membership thereof.—niild'- 
bgotber, a fellow-member or a guOd; gmUlull, 


Jdte,filr; na, Mr (her); mriic; mSt^iJUr; mgte; mSSH,fgbt: dhen (then) 
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the lull of a guild: atown*luU; GulM Socialiami 
a form of socialism that would make trade 
unioos or guilds the authority for industrial 
matters. [O.E. gield, influenced by O.N. glkli.] 
guilder, gilder,giid'ar, n. an old Dutch and German 
gold coin: a modem Dutch gulden: a coin 
vaguely (jShak.). [Du. gulden.] 
guile, gil, n. wile, jugglery: cunning: deceit.— 
v.t. (JSpens.) to beguile.— adjs. guiled, armed 
with deceit: treacherous; guile'lul, crafty: 
deceitful.— adv. goile'fuUy.—n. guile'fulness.— 
adl. guile'less, without deceit: artless.— adv. 
guile'lesely.— ns. guile'lessncss; guil'er, guyler 
i/Spens.), a deceiver. [O.Fr. guile, deceit, perh. 
Gmc.; c£>,wile.] 

guillemot, gU’i~mot, n. a diving bird (Uria) of the 
auk family. [Fr., dim. of Uuillaume, William, 
perh. suggested by Bret, gmiun, gull.] 
guiltocbe, gi~l6ik', n. an ornament formed of inter¬ 
lacing curved bands enclosing circles.— v.t. to 
decorate with intersecting curved lines. (Fr., a 
guilloching tool; said to be named from one 
Guilloi.] 

guillotine, gll'a-tin, -ten’, ge'ye-, n. an instrument 
for beheading by descent of a heavy oblique 
blade—adopted during the French Revolution, 
and named after Joseph Ignace Guillotin (1738- 
1814), a physician, who first proposed its 
adoption: a machine for cutting paper, straw, 
etc.: a surgical instrument for cutting the 
tonsils: a specially drastic rule or closure for 
shortening discussion.— v.t. to behead, crop, or 
cut short by guillotine. 

guilt, gilt, n. the state of having done wrong: sin, 
sinfulness: the state of havmg broken a law: 
liability to a penalty.— adv. guilt'ily.— n. guilt'- 
ineB 8 .--^ 7 . guilt'less, free from crime: innocent. 
— adv. guilt'lessly.— n. guilt'lessness.— adi- guilt'y, 
justly chargeable: wicked: involving, indicatihg, 
burdened with, or pertaining to guilt.— adv. 
guilt'y-like (Shak,), guilty.—guilty of, to {Shak.), 
having committed (evil or injudicious act): to 
blame for (a happening; arch): (sometimes in B.) 
deserving (of; obs.). [Orig. a payment or fine 
for an olfence; O.E. gylt.] 
guilt ISpens.). Same as gilt (gilded). . 
guimp. See gimp. 

guinea, gin'i, n. an obsolete English gold coin lirst 
made of gold brought from Guinea, in Africa: 
its value, finally 21s.— adj. priced at a guinea.— 
guin'ea-corn, durra {Sorghum vulgare): pearl 
miWetiPennisetum rypAoidcum), a cereal; guin'ea- 
fowl, an African bird (Numida) of the pheasant 
family, dark-gre^ with white spots; guin'ea- 
grass, a tall African grass of the millet genus 
(Panicum); guin'ea-hen, a guinea-fowl: for¬ 
merly, a turkey: a courtesan {Shak.); guin'ea- 
pig, a small S. American rodent, the cavy: a 
faintont company director (.siang): a person 
used as the subject of an experiment—as the 
cavy commonly is in the laboratory; guin'ea- 
worm, a very slender threadlike parasitic nema¬ 
tode worm (Filaria) common in tropical Africa, 
guipure, gi-poor', n. a kind of lace having no 
ground or mesh, the pattern sections fixed by 
interlacing threads: a species of gimp. (Fr. 
guipure —O.Fr. guiper, prob. Gmc.; ef. Goth. 
tvelpan, to weave.] 

guise, gii, n. manner, behaviour: custom: ex¬ 
ternal appearance: dress.— v.t. (arch.) to dress. 
— v.i. to act as a guiser.— ns. guis'er, guis'ard 
(both chiefly Scot.), a person in disguise: a 
Christmas (or now usu. Hallowe'en) mummer. 
(O.Fr. guise; cf. O.H.O. ivlsa |[Ger. weise), a 
way, guise, O.E. wise, way, wls, wise.] 
guitar, gl-tdr’, n. a fretted musical instrument, now 
six-stringed—like the lute, but flat-backed.— r. 
guitar'ist. [Fr. guitare —^L. clthara —Gr. klthara; 
see cittoa.] 

Gaiantl, gdbj-e-ri’ti, n. an Indie language spoken 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllabla: el’e-nant 


in the region and state of Girfarat in nmth-western 
India.—Also Gujar (or -cr-)athi. (Hind.—bans. 
Gurjara, Gttjarat.] 

gula, gfi'/a, n. the upper part of the throat: in 
some insects a plate on the under side of the head. 
— adJ. ga'lar. (L. gdlu, throat.] 
gulch, gulch, gulsh, n. {U.S.) a ruvine as narrow 
rocky valley, a gully.—v,r. (dial.) to swallow 
greedily. (Origin doubtful.] 
gulden, gck>l’dan, n. a gold or silver coin in 
Germany in the Middle Ages: the old unft of 
account m Austria (before 1892): a Dutch coin,, 
the guilder or florin. [Ger., lit. golden.] 
gule (Scot.). See gold (2). 
gules, gulz, (her.) n. a red colour, marked in en¬ 
graved figures by perpendicular lines.— adj.. 
gu'iy (obs,). (O.Fr. gueules, perh.—L. glila, the 
throat.] 

guit (arch, gulph), gu(f, n. an indentation in the 
coast: a deep place: an abyss: a whirlpool: 
anything insatiable: in Oxford and Cambridge 
examinations, the place of those candidates for 
honours who are allowed a pass without honours. 
— v.t. to engulf.— v.l. to flow like a gulf.— adi- 
gulf'y, full of gulfs or whirlpools.—-gulf'weed, 
a large olive-brown seaweed (Sargassum) that 
floats unattached in great 'meadows’ at the 
branching of the Gulf Stream and elsewhere in 
tropical oceans. (O.Fr. gol/e —Late Gr. kolphos 
—Ur. kolpos, the bosom.] 
gull, gul, n. a sea-mew, a sea-bird of the famCy 
Laridae, esp. of the genus Lams. (Prob. W. 
gwylan.] 

gull, gul, (Shak.) n. an unfledged bird. [Perh. 
U.N. gttlr, yellow.] 

gull, gul, n. a dupe: an easily duped person: a 
hoax (obs.). — v.t. to beguile, hoax.— ns. guU'er: 
gull'ery (arch.), deception; guUibil'ity,— ae^s. 
guH'ible, easily deceived (also guU'able); gull'ish. 
—gull'-catcher (Shak.), a cheat. [Perh. from gull 
(I or 2).] _ 

Gullah, gu'l,>, gou’, n. one of a group of Negroes 
in islands and coastal districts of south-east 
United States: their language, a creolised 
English. 

gullet, gul'it, n. the passage in the neck by which 
food is taken into the stomach: the throat: a 
narrow trench, passage, water channel, or ravine. 
(O.Fr, goulet, dim. of goule (fr. gurw/e}—L. 
gala, the throat.] 

gully, gulley, gul'i, (Scot.) n. a big knife, 
gully, gulley, gul'i, n. a channel worn by running 
water, as on a mountain-side: a ravine: a 
ditch: a grooved rail, as for a tramway: the 
position between point and slips (cricket).—pi. 
guH'ies, gull'eys.— v.t. to wear a gully or channel 
in.— adj. gull'ied.—gull'y-holc, a passage by 
which a gutter discharges into a dram; guH'y- 
hunt'er, one avho picks up things from gutters. 
(Prob. gullet.] 

gulosity, gu-los'i-ti, n. gluttony. [L. gOlosus, 
gluttonous— gulo, glutton—gd/a, throat.] 
gulp, gulp, v.t. to swallow spasmodically or in large 
draughts.— v.i. to make a swallowing movement. 
—R. a spasmodic or copious swallow: a move¬ 
ment as if of swallowing: a quantity swallowed 
at once: capacity for gulping. [Cf. Du. gu/pen, 
snip] 

gulph. See gulf. 

gum, gum, n. the firm fleshy tissue that surrounds 
the bases of the teeth: insolence (old slang). — 
adi. gumm'y, toothless.— n. gum'boU, a. small 
abscess on the gum. [O.E. gdma, palate; 
O.N. gomr, Ger. gaunien, palate.] 
gum, gum, R. a substance that collects in or exudes 
from certain plants, and hardens on the surface, 
dissolves or swells in water, but does not dissolve 
in alcohol or ether: a plant gum or similar sub¬ 
stance used as an adhesive, a stiflTener, or for 
other purpose: any gumlike or sticky substance: 

: far certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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chewing-gum: a hard gelalinous kind of sweet: gn dedc, a deck in old wanhips oirrying guns 
a gum tKc: giunmosis: a rubber overshoe below tins main dedc (earlier below spar dwk); 
((/.5.): a beehive, orig, one made from a hollow gun dog. dog trained to work with a shooting- 
gum tree (U.S.}: a humbug {arch. U.5.). —v.l. party; gun'ight, fight involving two or more 
to smear, coat, treat, or unite with gum: to people with guns, esp. in old American West.— 
humbug (arch. U.S.). —v.i. to become gummy: Also v.i. —^gua'fi^i^; vm'flre. the firing of 
to exude gum*.—pr.p. gnmm'ing: pa4.aadpa,p. guns: the hour at which the morning or evening 
gummed.— n. gumm'a, a syphilitic tumour:—p/. gun is fired: an early cup of tea; gun'fliat, a 
guDun'ata.— a4is. gumm'atous; gummif'erons, piece of flint fitted to the hammer of a flintlock 
producing gum.— ns. gumm'incss; vimm'iag, musket; gun'Iayer, one who sets the sights of a 
act of fastening with gum: application of gum ship's gun; gnn'maker; ^'man, a man who 
in solution to a lithographic stone: gummosis: carries a gun, esp. an armed criminal; gua'metal, 
becoming gummy; gumm'ite, a hydrated oxide an alloy of copper and tin in the proportion of 
of uranium and lead; gummo'sis, pathological about 9 to 1, once used in making cannon: an 
conversion of cell walls into gum; gommos'ity. imitation thereoflf! the colour of tha<«lloy; gun 
gumminess.—mds. gumm'ous, gumm'y, consist- moll (slang), a woman who associates with 
mg of or resembling gum: produciiv or covered criminals: a gunman’s moll; gun'port, a port- 
with gum.—gum ammoniac, ammoniacum, a gum hole or similar opening for a gun; gun'powder, 
resin, inspissatedjuiceofa Persian umbelliferous an explosive mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
plant (Dorema), used in medicine and manu- charcoal; gun'room,aroomwheregunsarekept: 
tactures: that of an African species of Ferula; on board ship, orig. the gunner's apartment, now 
gum arable, a gum obtained from various acacias; a mess-room for junior officers; gun'runner; 
gum benjamin (see beniamin); gumboot, a rubber gun'running, smuggling guns into a country; 
boot; gum dragon, tragacanth, tragacanth; gun'sbot, the shot fired from a gun; the distance 
gum elastic, rubber; gum juniper, sandarac; gum to which shot can be thrown from a gun.— a4i. 
lesin, a resin mixed with gum I gum'sfaoe (1/.5.), caused by the shot of a gun.— adj. gun'-shy, 
a rubber overslum: a shoe with rubber sole: a frightened by guns.—gun'slin^r (coll.), a gun- 
detective or policeman (slang).—Also v.l. (slang), fighter; gun'smith, a smith or workman who 
tosnpop, p^.—gum tree, a tree that exudes giim, makes or repairs guns or small arms; gun'stick, 
or gum resin, k&o, etc., esp. a Eucalyptus tree, a ramrod; gun'stock, the piece on which the 

or an American tree of the cornel family (Nyassa). barrel of a gun is fixed; gun'stone (Shak.), a 

—gum up the works (coll.), to make (e.g. a stone shot.—as sure as a gun, quite sure, 
machine, a scheme) unworkable; up a gum tree, certainly; beat the gun, jump the gun (see jump); 
in straits (from the opossum’s refuge). [O.Fr. blow great guns, to blow tempestuously—of 
gamma —L. gumml— Gt.kommli prob.—Egypt- wind; great gun, a cannon (obs.); a person of 
ian kemai.] great importance (coll.; also big gun); gim for, 

gum, gam, n. material that gathers in the corner of to seek, try to obtain: to seek to ruin; kiss the 

the eye.—gum rash, red-gum. [Perh. O.E. gunner’s daughter, to be tied to a gun for a 

gund, matter, pus.] flogging; son of a gun, a soldier’s bastard 

gum, gum, n. used in oaths for God. (obs.): a rogue, rascal (slang): used as an 

gumbo, gum'bo, n. the okra or its mucilaginous affectionate greeting: also InterJ. (U.S.); stand, 

pods: a soup of which okra is an ingredient: a stick, to one’s guns, maintain one’s position 
dish of okra pods seasoned: in central U.S. a staunchly. (M.E. gofinc, poss. from the woman’s 
fine soil which becomes sticky or soapy when name Cunhild.] 

wet; a Negro patois in Louisiana, etc. [Angolan gunite, gun'it, n. a finely-graded cement concrete 
Negro (/cl)ngom6o.] (a mixture of cement and sand) sprayed into 

gump, gump, (Scot.) v.f. and v.l. to guddie. position under air pressure by a cement gun. 

gump, fump, (dial.) n. a foolish person. [Orig. trademark.] 

guumiiion, gum'fi~9n, (obs. Scot.) n. a funeral gunk, gungk, (coll.) n. unpleasant dirty sticky 
banner, [gonfanon.] material, or semi-solid usu. valueless residue 

gumple-foisted, gum'pl-foist’id, (Scott) adi- sulky, from a chemical process. 

(gumps, sulks (gump, 2); the second element gunnel, gun’I, n. See gunwale, 
appears in other words as—faced, -feist, etc.] gunnel, gun'l, the butter-fish (Centronotus), a 
fuuiptioa, gundpYshan, n. sense: shrewdness: small long coast fish of the blenny family, 
commonsense: art of preparing colours— adJ. [Origin unknown.] 

gump'tious. [Poss. conn, with O.N. gaumr, Gunnera, gim'aiwi,/>. a gigantic-leaved herb of the 
heed.] mare’s-tail family. [After J.E. Gunner (1718-73), 

gun, gun, n. a tubular weapon from which pro- Norwegian botanist.] 

jectiles are discharged, usually by explosion: a gunny,gun'l, n. astrongcoarsejutefabric. [Hindi 
cannon, rifle, revolver, etc.: a device for spray- ganl, gopi, sacking—Sans, gopi, a sack.] 
ing, squirting, or otherwise propelling material: gunsel, gun'sal, (U.S. slang) n. a stupid or in- 
a signal by gun; one who carries a gun, a experienced youth: a catamite: a gunman, 

member of a shooting-party: a professional [Yiddish genzel, gosling—M.H.G. gensdl, dim. 

killer (U.S. slang): the ^rottle of an aircraft: of gans, goose; gunman meaning influenced by 
tlus accelerator of a car.—v.f. to shoot: to shoot gun.] 

at: to provide with guns: to open the throttle gunter, gun'tar, n. a Gunter’s scale: a rig with 
of, to uKrease speed (also give the gun).— v.i. topmast sliding on rings (from its resemblance 

to shoot: fo go shooting.— ns. gunn'age, the to a sliding variety of Gunter’s scale).—Gunter’s 
numter of guns carried by a ship of war; guim'er, chain, a surveyor’s chain of 100 links, 66 feet long 

one whoworks a gun; a private in the Artillery: (10 chains ~ I furlong; 10 sq. chains - lucre); 

a brimeh officer in charge of naval ordnance Gunter's scale, a scale paduated in several lines 
(nttiit.); guffli'ery, the art of managing guns, or for numbers, logarithmic sines, etc., so arranged 
tte'Sciencc’of arUllery; gunn'ing.—gun barrel, that trigonometrical problems can be roughly 
the tube of a gun; gun'boat, a small vessel of solved by use of a pair of compasses, or in 
l^ht draught, mtml to carry one or more guns; another form by slidmg. [From the inventor, 
gunboat dli^macy, show or threat of (orig. Edmund Gunrer (1S81-1626), astronomer.] 
naval) force in interngtional negotiation; gun gunwale, gunnel, gun’l, n. the wale or upper edge 
cgtriage, a carriage on which a cannon is moun- of a ship’s side next to the bulwarks, so called 
ted; gw'cotton,’ an explosive prepared by because the upper gwir were pointed from it. 
saturating cotton with nitrk and sulphuric aeid^ dhnyah, gun’ya, (Austr.) n. an Australian aborig* 
flUe, fSr; ml, hdr (her).* mine; mbte, fOra MUe; nUUn, fSbt; dhen (then) 



inals’ hut: a roughly-made shelter in the bush. 
[Abori^nal.l 

Gttas, gUnts, n, the first (Pliocene) stage of glacia¬ 
tion m the Alps.—Giinz, GUnz'lan. iProm 
a' Bavarian tributary of the Danube.] 
gePi gup, {obs.) interj. expressing remonstrance or 
derision. [Prob. go up.] 

gim> gup, (slang) n. gossip: prattle. [Urdu gap.] 
guppyipup'/, R. a small West Indian fish (Leb/sfes} 
that multiplies very rapidly and feeds on 
mosquito larvae; also called mlUions. [From 
R. ]. L. Guppy, who sent it to the British 
Museum.] 

gur, goor. gtar, gSbr, n. an unre&ied sweet cane 
sugar, [lundi, coarse sugar—Sans., gu^a.] 
gurami. Same as goramy. 
gurdwara, gUr'dwar-a, n. a Sikh place of worship. 
[Panjabi gurdudrS—Suis. guru, teacher, dv&ra, 
door.] 

gurge, g&rj, (Milt.) n. a whirlpool. [L. purges.] 
gurgitation, g&r-Ji-ta'shsn, n. surging. (L. gorges, 
-itis, whirlpool.] 

gurgle, gUr’gl, v.i. to flow in an irregular noisy 
current: to make a bubbling sound.— n. the 
sound of gurgling. [Cf. It. gorgogliare.] 
gurgoyle. See gargoyle. 

gurjun, gur'Jun, n. an East Indian dipterocarp 
yielding timber and a balsamic liquid used against 
leprosy. [Hind, garjan.] 

Gurkha, Goorkha, goor'ks, gur'ks, r. one of the 
dominant people of Nepal, a broad-chested 
fighting race claiming Hindu origin, but 
Mongolised. 

gurl, gurl, (Scot.) n. a growl.— v.i. to growl.— adj. 
gur'Iy, grim: lowering: rough: surly. [Cf. 
growl.] 

gurlet, gir'lit. n. a pickaxe with a head pointed 
at one end, bladed at the other. 

Gurmukhi, gdbr‘ma-ki, n. the script in which the 
sacred texts of the Sikhs are written, which is 
used also for modern secular writing and printing. 
[Punjabi Gurmukhi, lit. from the mouth of the 
guru or teacher.] 

gurnard, gur'nerd, gurnet, ~nlt, n. a fish (Trigla; 
of many species) with large angular head and 
three finger-like walking rays in front of the 
pectoral fin. [O.Fr. gornard, related to Fr. 
grogner, to grunt—L. grunnire, to grunt; from 
the sound they emit when taken.] 
gurrah, gur‘», n. a coarse Indian muslin. [Hind. 
garha, thick.] 

gurry,'gur7, r. whale offal: fish offal, 
guru, gooroo, goo'roo, n. a spiritual teacher: a 
venerable person. [Hind, guru —Sans, guru, 
venerable.] 

gush, gush, V.I. to flow out with violence or 
copiously: to be effusive, or hi|^ly sentimental. 
—R. that which flows out: a violent issue of a 
fluid.— It. gush'er, one who gushes: an oil-well 
that does not have to be pumped.—gudl'ing. 
— adv. gush'ingly.— adJ. gush'y, effusively senti¬ 
mental. [M-E. gasshe, gusche; the connection, 
if any, with O.N. gusa, gjosa, <Du. gudsen, is not 
clear.] 

giisla, gobs'h, gusle, -/e, gusli, -le, n. a one- 
stringi Balkan muskal instrument: a Russian 
instrument with several strings.— r. guslar', a 
performer on it. [Bulg. gusla, Serb, gusle, Russ. 
gusii.] 

gusset, gus'it, n. the piece of chainmail covering a 
joint in armour, as at the armpit: an angular 
piece inserted in a rarment to strengthen or 
enlarge some part of it or to give freedom of 
movement.— v.t. to make with a gusset: to 
insert a gusset into. [O.Fr. gousset — gousse, a 
pod, husk.] 

gust, gust, R. a sudden blast of wind: a violent 
burst of passion.—v.i. to blow in gusts.— aiUs. 
guat'ful, gust'y, stormy: irritable.— n. guat'iness. 
[O.N. gustr, blast.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented lullabies: el’»-m»i. 


gust, gust, n. sense of pleasure of tasting (orcA.): 
relkih (drch.): gratifiedtion (carch,)'. taste, 
experience (obs.): flavour (arch.),—adS. and r. 
gust'able(<ircA.).—^ r. gustft'tkm, the act of tasting: 
the sense of taste.— a4is. gnst'Ative, guaFAtoiy, 
of or pertaining to the sense of taste; gnst'nd 
(orcA.), savoury: enjoyable.—n. gust'o (It), 
taste: zest.—gust y (Scot.), savoury: appe- 
tisingly flavoured. [L. gustus, taste; cf. Gr. 
geuein, to make to taste.} 
gut, gut, R. the alimentary canal; sheep’s or other 
intestines or silkworm's glands prepared for 
violin-strings, etc.: a narrow passage: a strait: 
a channel: a lane: (in p/.) the viscera: (in jp/.) 
the inner or essential parts: (in pi.) stamma, 
toughness of character, tenacity, staymg TOwer, 
endurance, forcefulness (coil.). — v.t, to take out 
the guts of: to remove the contents of: to 
reduce to a shell (by burning, dismantling, 
plundering, etc.): to extract what is essential 
from:— pr.p. gutt'ing; pa.t. undpa.p. gutt'ed.— r. 
guts'inesB (Scot.), gpr^iness.—guts'y, glut¬ 
tonous (Scot.): having pluck or nerve (slang): 
lusty, passionate (slang). — n. gutt'er.— v.t. and 
v.i. gutt'le, to eat greedily.—gut'-scrap'er (facet.), 
a fiddler. [O.E. guttas (pi.); cf. geotan, to 
pour; dial. Eng. gut, Ger. gosse, a drain.] 
giitta, gut's, n. a drop: a small drop-like ornament 
on the under side of a mutule or a reguia of the 
Doric entablature: a small vacuole: a small 
round colour-spot (zpol.): — pi. gutt'ae (-^).— 
adjs. gutt'ate, -d, containing drops: spotted.— 
R. gtttta'tion, exudation of drops of liquid from 
an uninjured part of a plant (whence v.i. 
gutt'ate).— n.pl. Guttif'crac, a family of arebi- 
chlamydeous dicotyledons with abundant oil- 
glands and passages, and entire exstipulate 
opposite leaves, including mangosteen, mammee- 
apple, and according to sbme St John’s wort.— 
adj. ^ittif'erous, exuding drops: of the Gutti- 
ferae.—guttaserena,amaurosis. [L. gutta, drop.] 
gutta, gut'e, n. the coagulated latex of sapotaceous 
and other trees, esp. gutta-percha: a hydro¬ 
carbon (empirically CmH,,) found in gutta¬ 
percha: a solid gutta-percha golf-ball, used in 
the 19th century— (coll.) gutt'y.—gutta-percha 
(•.pur'chs), a substance like rubber, but harder 
and not extensible, got chiefly from the latex 
of Malaysian trees of the Sapotaceae (Palaquium, 
Payena, etc.).—Also at^. [Malay getah, gum, 
percha, a tree producing it.] 
gutter, gut'er, n. a channel for conveying away 
water, esp. at the roadside or at the eaves of a 
roof: a furrow, groove; a grooved piece, used 
to separate pages of type in a form (print.): 
(in pi.) loosely, the inner margins between two 
pages (print.): slum-life, social degradation 
(fig‘)'. (m pi.) mud, dirt (Scot.). — v.t. to cut or 
form into small hollows.— v.i. to become 
hollowed: to trickle: to run down in drops, as 
a candle: (of flame) to be blown downwards, or 
threaten to go out.—gutt'erblood (Scot.), a low¬ 
born person; gutt'er-man, -mer'chant, a pave¬ 
ment-side seller of cheap trifles; gutter press 
journalism, sensational journalism; gutt'er- 
aaipe, a street urchin: a neglected child from a 
slum area. [O.Fr. goutiere — goute —^L. gutta, a 
drop.] 

guttiferoua, Guttiferae. See under gutta (1). 
guttural, gut'srsl, adJ. pertaining to the throat: 
formed in the throat: throaty in sound.— r. a 
sound pronounced in the throat or (loosely) 1^ 
the back pmrt of the tongue (pAon.): a letter 
representing such a sound.— v.t. gutt'uraliae, 
-he, to sound gutturally: to make guttunl.— 
adv. gutt'urally. [L. guttur, the throat.] 
guy, gi, n. a rope, rod, etc., used to st^y any¬ 
thing, or hold it in position.— v.t. to keep in 
position by a ray.—^guy'-rope. lO.Pr. gub, gule', 
Sp. gula, a guide.} 

tt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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fugt gl, An effigy of Guy Fawkes, dressed up morphi, form), an animat combining male and 
grotesquely on the anniversary of the Gunpowder female secondary characters.— a4is. gynandro* 
Plot (5th Nov.): an odd figure: a fellow (co//.): morph'ic, gynandronnrph'ous.— ns. gynai^ra> 
a joke, lark (sut^): flight, decamping (r/aeg).— ntorph'ism, g]man'dtoinoi|Miy.r—«(/• gynodioe^- 
V./. to turn to rioicule.— v.i. to decamp. cious, having hermaphrodite and female flowers 

giiyle, guyse (5peiu.), forms of guile, guise. on ditferent plants.— ns. gynodioe'cism; gyn(o)e- 

guyot, g^. n. a flat'topped submarine mountain, cium {Jin-, jin-i'sism’, hoi.), U.S. spellings of 
(A. H. Cuyot, Swlss>born Amer. geologist.] gynaeceum.— tuH, gynomonoe'cious, having her* 

guizle, guz't, r.t. and v.i. to swallow (esp. liquor, niaphrodite and female tlowers on the same 
in Scotland food) greedily.—^< 1 . a bout of guzz- piant.— ns. ^ynomonoe'cism; gyn'opbore (Gr. 
ling.— n. guzz'ler. (Ferh. conn, with Fr. gosber, pharos, carrymg), an elongation of the receptacle 
throat.) of a flower carrymg carpels only; gynosth'inium 

gwyalad, gwiniad, gwin'i-ad, n. a whitefish (Ur. sterna, stamen), a united gynaeceum and 
(Cruregonus pennanti), found in Bala Lake. jW. androecium, as the column of an orchid. (Gr. 
gwyniad — gwyn, white.) gyne, -aikos, i^man.) 

gybe, JUt, v.i. (of a sail) to swing over from one gynn(e)y, Shakespearian spellings of guinea(-hen). 
aide to ihe other: to alter course in this wa)(.— gyp, Jip, n. a college servant at Cambridge and 
v.t. to cause to gybe.—it. a gybing. [Origin Durham. [Perh. gypsy; or perh. obs. gippo, a 
obscure; see jib.) short jacket, a varlet—obs. Fr. Jupeau.] 

gyeld, a Spenserian form of guild(ball). gyp, Jijf, {slang) n. a swindle: a cheat.—v.i. 

gylden. See gilden. to swindle:—pr.p. gypp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 

gym, Jim, it. and adj. a familiar abbreviation of gypped. 

gymnasium, gymnastic, gymnastics.—gym shoe, gyp, yip, {slang) n. pain, torture.—give one gyp, to 
a plimsoll; gym slip, tunic, a belted pinafore cause one pain, hurt one. [gee up.) 
dress worn by schoolgirls. Gypsophila, jip-sof'i-la, n. a hardy perennial akin 

gymkhana, Jim-kd‘n», it. a public place for to the pinks, but of more chickweed-like aspect, 
athletic games, etc.: a meeting for such sports: (Gr. gypsos, chalk, phikein, to love.) 
now esp., a meeting for equestrian sports, gypsum, Jip'ssm, gip'ssm, it. a soft mineral, 
(Hindi gend-khana (ball-house), racket-court, hydrated calcium sulphate, source of plaster of 

remodelled on gyntnasUcs.) Paris and other plasters.—<u(/s. gyp'seous; 

gymmal. Same as gimmai. gypsif'erous, producing or containing gypsum.— 

gymnasium,y/m-iid'zi-ain. It. a place, hall, building, gypsum block, a building block (usu. hollow) 

or school for gymnastics: orig. a public place or made of a gypsum plaster; (gypsum) piaster- 
building where the Greek youths exercised them- board, a building board consisting of a core of 
selves, with running and wrestling grounds, gypsum or anhydrous gypsum plaster between 
baths, and halls for conversation: (usu. g/m- two sheets of paper. [L.,—Gr. gypro.v, chalk.) 
na’zi-dbm) a (German) secondary school:—p/. gypsy, gipsy, yip'si, it. a Romany, a member of a 
gymna'siums, -ia, for continental schools gym- wandering people of Indian origin: a cunning 

nasicn(g/m-im'zwii).— 01 ( 1 .gymnS'sial.—nr.gym- rogue: a dark-skinned person.— ad/, of the 

nds'iarch (-dr/c; Gr. archos, chief), head of a gypsies: out-of-door: unconventional.— v.i. to 

gymnasium; gymnas'last, a pupil in a gymnas- live like a gypsy, camp out, or picnic.— ns. 

ium: a gymnast.—<i((i. gymna'sic.—nr. gym'nast gyp'sydom, gyp'syism.—gypsy moth, a kind of 

{•nast), one skilled in gymnastics; gymnas'tic, a tussock-moth; gyp'sywort, a labiate plant 

system of training by exercise: (in pi. used as (Lyco^s) with which gypsies were reput^ to 

sing.) exercises devised to strengthen the body: stain their skin. [Egyptian, because once thought 

(in pt.) feats or tricks of agility.— ad/s. gymnas'tic, to have come from Egypt.) 

-aU pertaining to athletic exercises: athletic, gyre,yi>,fi. a ring, circle: a circular or spiral turn 
vigorous.— adv. gymnas'tically. [Latinised from or movement.—v.i. and v.i. (in Lewis Carroll 

Cr. fymnasion — gymnos, naked.) pronounced gir) to spin round, gyrate.— ad/s. 

gynrnic, Jim'nik, {Milt.) ad/, gymnastic. [Gr. gyr'al, gyr'ant.— adv. gyr'ally.—v.i. gyrate', to 

gymnikos — gymnos, naked.) revolve, spin, whirl.— ad/, gyr'ate, curved round 

gymn(o)-, gim'n(d)-,yim'fi(d)-, gimn(o)'-,yimR(o)'-, in a coil.— n. gyri'tion, a whirling motion: a 

in composition, esp. of biol. terms, naked.— whirl: a whorl.— adjs. gyrft'tional; gyr'itory, 

adj. gynmorhi'nai (Gr. rhis, rhinos, nose), with revolving: spinning round: of traffic, revolving 
unfeathered nostrils.— ns. gym'nosoph, ^m- in one-way lines; gyroid'al, spiral: rotatory; 
nos'ophist (Gr. sophos, wise), an ancient Hindu gyr'ose, having a folded surface: marked with 
philosopher who wore little or no clothing, and wavy lines or ridges; gyr'ous.— n. gyr'us, a 
lived solitarily in mystical contemplation; convoluted ridge between two grooves: a con- 
gynmos'ophy; gym'nosperm (Gr. sperma, seed), volution of the brain.— ns. gyr'dcar, a monorail 
any of the lower or primitive^ group of seed- car balanced by a gyroscope: gyrocom'psss, a 
pluts whose seeds are not enclosed in an ovary, compass which indicates direction by the freely 
— adj. gymnoaper'moua. [Gr. gymnos, naked.) moving axi« of a rapidly spinning wheel—owing 

gymp. Same as gimp (1) and (2). to the earth's rotation, the axis assuming and 

gynaeceum, gin-, Jin-, Jin-ese'sm, n. women's maintaining a north and south direction; gyr'o- 
quarters in a house: the female organs of a dyne, a rotorcraft in which the rotor(s) are 
flower (hot.). (Gr. gynaikelon, women's power-driven for take-off, landing, etc., but 
quarters.]! unpowered for cruising flight.-—adi. gyro- 

gynaeco-, in U.S. gyneco, gin-, Jin-, Jin-i'kd-, or magnet'ic, pertaining to magnetic properties of 
-i-ko'-, gyfso-, gin'-. Jin'-, or Jin’d, or - 0 '-, in rotating electric charges.— ns. gyromagnet'ism; 
composition, woman, female.— n. gyn(aec)o'- gyr'omancy (Gr. mwtie/d, divination), divination 
cracy (Gr. kratos, poviar), government by women by walking in a circle and falling from giddiness; 
or a woman.— adJs. gyn(aec)ocrat'ic; gynae- gyr'opiane, gyrocop'ter, a rotorcraft with un- 
cdog'icaL— ns. gynaecol'egitt; gynaecol'ogy, powered rotor(s) on a vertical axis, e.g. an 
branch ofmedkine treating of women's diseases: autogiro’, gyr'oacopc, an apparatus in which a 
gynaecomaa'tia, gynaecomas'ty, abnormal cn- heavy flywheel or top rotates at high speed, the 
largement of the male breast; gyn'aecomast; turning movement resisting change of direction 
gyaaad'rism, gyaandry (Gr. anir, andros, man, of axis, used as a toy, an educational device, a 
male), bermaphroditkm.—<u(r. gynan'drous, her- compus, etc.— ad/, gyroscfip'ic.— ns. gyro- 
maphroditic: with stamen concrescent with the stab'iliser, a gyroscopic device for countering 
carpels, as in orchids.—a. gynaa'dtmnorph (Gr. •' the roll of a ship, etc.; gyr'estat, a gyroscope 

fits, far; mi, h&r (her); ndnt; miUe,Jbr: ndUe; mddn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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gytre 


fixed in a rigid case.— atO. gyrostat'k.— n. gyro'- 
vagua (L. gyrovagm:—pl. gyrovagl), a wandering 
monk or the Middle Ages.—gyromagnetic 
comimHt a compass used in aircraft in which, 
in order to eliminate errors caused by changes 
of course and speed (greater in an aircraft than 
in a ship), a gyroscopes combined with a magnet 
system. [L. gyrur-^r. gyros, a circle, ring.] 
gyr»<arlia, gir-kSr'Un, (<Scor.) n. a witch. [O.N. 
gyp’j a witch, ogress, and carline.] 
gyrniciw. See gerfalcon. 


gyron, ginin,//'ron, (her.) n. two lines drawn from 
the edge of the escutcheon and meeting at right 
angles in the fes8e-point.~-o<(i. gyrona'y* (Pt* 
giron, olto geroHi O.H.O. giro; cf. gore (2).] 
gytc, gU, iSc 0 t.) Mil. muv, mad. 
gyte, gil, (Seot.) it. a child (ohs.): a first^'ear boy 
at P- riinh urgh High Schod or Academy.—^AIso 
gait, geit. b^> oflTspring.] 
gytri^ gVtrash, (dial.) n. a ghost. 
gyve,yiy, earlier glr, v.t. to fetter.—«. a shackle: 
a fetter. (M.E. gives, gyves.] 


Neutral vowrfs in unaccented syllables: e/'s-meji<; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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H, h, dcA, sometimet spelt out aitch, R. the eighth condition: habit: relation (obs.): familiar 
letter in our alphabet, representing in Old English acquaintance (obs.); habhuA (,hab~ft'B-d, 

a ftuttural sound, gradually softened down to a a-bi-tihS), a habitual frequenter.—hd>'it-cloth, 
spirant, and now often silent: in German a light broadcloth.— attf. hab'it-forming, of a 
notation »B natural (mus.): in mediaeval drug, such as a taker will find it difficult or 

Roman notation-200, fl-200,000.—H'-bomb impossible to give up using.—bab'it-maker, a 

(H for hydrogen), hydrogen bomb. maker of riding>habits.—habit and repute (Scots 

ha. Ad, irnerj. denoting surprise, joy, or grief, and, /aw), public knowledge that affords strong and 
lAen repeated, laughter: often an involuntary generally conclusive evidence of fact. [L. 
expression of hesitation. [Spontaneous utter* habitus, state, dress— habitSre, to dwell.] 
ance.] habitat, kab'l-tat, n. the normal abode or locality 

ha'. Ad, Aa, a shortened form of have. of an animal or plant (biol.y. the physical 

ha*. Ad, R. Scou form ofhall. environment of any community : the place 

haaf, hSf, (Or/cney and Shetland) n. a deep-sea where a person or thing can usually be found: a 
fishing*ground.-Huaf'*fiBh'ing. [O.N. haf, sea.] capsule on the sea bed, in which men can live 
haanep^. See hancpoot. for a prolonged period and from which they can 

haar, Adr, (East Coast) r. a raw $ea*mi$t. [O.N explore their surroundings, the capsule being at 
hirr, hoary; cf. boar.] the same pressure as the water around it. [L., 

habanera, (hyhba-sia'ra, n. a Cuban Negro dance (it) dwells.] 

or dance*tune in 2-4 time. IHabana or Havana, hable, hh’bl, (Spens.) adi- Same as able, 
in Cuba.] haboob, ha-boob', n. a sand-storm. [Ar. habub.] 

habeaa-corput, ha’bl-as-kdr’pis, n. a writ to a hkchis, (h)d-shi, n. hash. [Fr.] 
jailer to produce a prisoner in person, and to hacbnre, hash'Qr, d-shOr, n. a hill-shading line on a 
state the reasons of detention. [L., lit. have the map. [Fr.] 

body (ad subjiciendum, to be brought up before hacienda, as-i-en’da, (Sp. Amer.) n. an estate 
the judge).] or ranch: establishment: factory. [Sp.,—L. 

haberdasbw, hab'sr-dash-sr, n. a seller of small- facienda, things to be done.] 
wares, as ribbons, tape, etc.: a men’s outfitter hack, AaA, v.t. to cut with rough blows; to chop 
(U.S.). — n. hab'crdashery, a haberdasher's or man^e: to notch: to roughen with a 

goods, business, or shop. [O.Fr. hapertas", hammer: to kick the shins of.—v.f. to slash, 

origin unknown.] chop: cough.— r. act of hacking: gash: a notch: 

habcrdine, hab'sr-den, -din, -din, n. dried salt cod. chap in the skin: a kick on the shin.— n. hack'- 

lOld Da. ab/serdaen, also labberdaen; prob.from ing.— adf. short and interrupted, as a broken, 

Le Labourd, or Lapurdsm, Bayonne.] troublesome cough.—back'-log, a chopping- 

habcrgaon, hab’sr-Jsn (Milt. hab-ur'Ji-on), n. a block; hack'-saw, a saw for metals. [Assumed 

sleeveless mail-coat, orig. lighter than a hauberk. O.E. haccian, found in composition td-haccian; 

(O.Fr. hasdsergeon, dim. of hauberc.) cf. Du. hakken, Ger. hacken.) 

habUimeirt, hs-bil'i-msnt, n. attire (esp. in pi.). — liack, hak, n. a horse (or formerly, still in U.S., a 
adjs. hab'Uable (Carlyle), capable of being vehicle) kept for hire, esp. a poor one: an 

clothed: habil'atory, of clothes or dressing. Ordinary riding-horse: any person overworked 

[Fr. hablller, to dress—^L. habilis, fit, ready— on hire: a literary drudge: anything hackneyed 

Aabere.] (obs.). — adi. hired: mercenary: hackneyed.— 

habilitate, h»-bil'i-tst, v.t. to qualify: to equip or v.t. to make a hack of: to use as a hack: to 

finance (as a mine): to attire.— v.i. to qualify, hackney.—v.i. to work as a hack: to journey on 

esp. as a German university lecturer (Ger. horseback.—hack'ing-jacket, -coat, a waisted 

hMlitleren). — ns. habiiiti'tion; habil-itAtor. jacket with slits in the skirt and flapped pockets 

[L.L. AaAi//(dre, to enable—^L. A<i6///j, able.] on a slant; hack'-work, literary drudgery for 

habit, hab'it, n. ordinary course of behaviour: publishers, [hackney.] 

tendency to perform certain actions: custom: hack, hak, n. a grating or rack, as for feeding 
accustomedness: familiarity: bodily constitu- cattle: a bank for drying bricks. [O.E. hsecc, 
tion: characteristic mode of development: out- Arc, grating, hatch; cf. hatch (1) and heck.] 
ward appearance: dress, esp. official or custo- hack, hak, (Shak.) v.i. meaning unknown—poss. 
mary: a garment, esp. a riding-habit.— v.t. to to take to the hmhway (or the street), or to have 
dress: to inhabit (arch.). — atU. hab'itable, that spurs hacked on. 

may be dwelt in.— ns. habitabirity, hab'itable- hackamore,AaA'a-mdr,-mdr, n. abridleconsisting 
naaa.— adv. hab'itably.— ns. hab'itant, an in- of a singte length of rope with a loop to serve 
habitant: (ab-i-ti', Fr.) a native of Canada or instead of a bridle. [Sp. Jdqidma.] 

Louisiana of French descent (pi, in this sense haefcbeny, hak'ber-i, n. the hagberry: an Ameri- 
sometimes habitans); babiti'tion, act of in- can tree (Celtis) allied to the elm. [See also 
habiting: a dwelling or residence: a lodge of a hagberry.] 

society; hab'itaunce (Spens.), dwelling-place.— hackbolt, hak’bSlt, n. the greater shearwater.— 
ad/, hahit'uai, customary: usual: confirmed by Also hag'bolt, hag'den, hag'don, hag'down. 
habit.—n. one who has a habit: a habitual [Origin obscure.] 

drunkard, drug-taker, frequenter, etc.— adv. hackl^, hak'but, hagbut, hag', n. an arquebus.— 
habit'Aally.— v.l. habit'fiAte, to accustom; to n. hackbuteer'. [O.Fr. haquebute, from O.Du. 
settle (in), or to frequent (arch.). — ns. habit- hakebus; see arquebus.] 

U'tioa, act of accustoming: process of becoming hackee, hak'i, n. the chipmunk. [Imit.] 
accustomed: acquired tolerance for a drug, hackery, hak'ar-i, n.' an Indian bullock-cart, 
which thereby loses in effect: development of [Perh. Bengali hdkSri, shouting.] 
psychological, without physical, depencfence on g hackle. AaA7, n. a comb for flax or hemp: a 
drug; bab'itfidc, consutution: charactq^istic cock's neck feather: (in p/.) the hair of a dog’s 

/ate, jar; ml, hur (her); mine; mite, fOr; mate; miSH,fd6l; dhen (then) 
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neck: (in pi.) )uur, whisken: an angto’i fiy 
made of acook’j haocle, or iu frayed*oot part.— 
v.t. to dress with a hackle.— n. hack'ler.— a4l. 
hackly, rough and broken, as if hacked or 
chopp^: jagged and rough (min.).—make oneU 
hackles rise, to make one angiy. [CT. hatdiel, 
heckle; Du. hekel', Ger. hecheli perh. partly 
from O.E. hacele, hmcele, cloak, vestment.] 
hacklet, hak’lit, haglet, hag', n. prob. the shear* 
water: the kittiwake. [Origin unknown.] 
hackmatack, hak'nu-iak, n. an American larch. 
(L'ldian word.] 

hackney, hak'm, n. a horse for general use, esp. 
for hire: a horse with a high-stepping action, 
bred to draw light carriages: r person hired for 
drudgery (o£>s.).— v.t. to carry in a hackney- 
coach: to use overmuch: to make common¬ 
place.— aef/s. hack'ney, let out for hire; hack'- 
neyed, devoted to common use: trite: dulled by 
overmuch use.—hack'ney-carr'iage, -coach, a 
vehicle let out for hire; hack'ney-coach'man; 
hack'neyman, one who keeps hackney horses. 
[O. Fr. haquenee, an ambling nag: further history 
unknown.] 

hac lege, hak li'ji, la'ge, (L.) with this law, under 
this condition, 
bacqueton. Same as acton, 
had, had, pa.t. and pa.p. of have. 

had, had, hod, hud, a Scots form of hold:— pa.p. 
hadden {hdd'n, hud'n). 

haddock, had'ak, n. a sea-fish of the cod family— 
(Scot.) hadd'ie. [M.E. haddok; ety. unknown.] 
hade, had, {min.) n. the angle between the plane of 
a fault, etc., and a vertical plane.— v.i. to incline 
from the vertical. [Origin obscure.] 

Hades, ha'dez, n. the underworld: the abode of 
the dead: hell. [Gr. Aides, Haides, the god of 
the underworld: the abode of the dead.] 
hadith, had'ith, ha-deth’, n. the body of traditions 
about Mohammed, supplementary to the Koran. 
[Ar. hadith.] 

had-l-wist, had-i-wisi', {pbs.) n. vain regret: re¬ 
morse. [had I wist.] 

had], haji, hiv, n. a Mohammedan pilgrimage to 
Mecca.— n. hadj'i, haii'i {-i, -i), one who has 
performed a hadj: a Christian who has visited 
Jerusalem. [Ar. hajj, pilgrimage.] 
hadrome, had’rdm, (hot.) n. xylem. [Gr. hadros, 
thick.] 

hadron, had'ron, n. one of a class of subatomic 
particles, including baryons and mesons. 
Hadrosaurus, had-ro-sd'r»s, n. a great Cretaceous 
dinosaur. (Gr. hadros, thick, sauros, a lizard.] 

hae, ha, a form of have, esp. Scots, 
haecceity, hck-se'i-li, hek-, n. Duns Scotus’s word 

for that element of existence on which in(E- 
viduality depends, herencss-and-nowness. [Lit. 
thisness, L. haec.] 

haem-, hem-, hem-, haemat-, hamo-, (in U.S. 
hem-, hemat-, bemo-), in composition, blood.— 
n. haem (also hem, heme), the pigment combined 
with the protein (giobin) in haemoglobin.— adi- 
haemal, hemal {he'mzi), of the blood or blood¬ 
vessels: ventral—opp. to neural. — ns. Haeman'- 
thus (Gr. anihm. flower), blood-flower, a S. 
African amaryllid; haematem’esis (Gr. emesis, 
vomiting), vomiting of blood from the stomach. 
— adJ. naemat'ic, pertaining to blood.— ns. 
hae'matin, a brown subsunce containing ferric 
iron obtainable from oxyhacmoglobin or from 
dried blot^; hae'matitc, a valuable iron ore, 
Fe,Oi, often blood-red, with red streak; 
hae'matoblast (Gr. blastos, a germ), a blood 
platelet.— adi. hae'matoid, bloodlike.— ns. hae'- 
matocele (Gr. keli, a tumour), a cavi^ contain¬ 
ing blood; haematogen'esis, blood formation; 
haematol'ogist; haematol'ogy, the study^ of 
blood; haematorysis. haemolysis; hacmatfi'ma, 
a swelling composed of blood effused^ into 
connective tissue: haematfl'ais, the formation of 


blood: conversion of venous into arterial 
blood; haematox^din, a dye got from kswpod: 
Haemidox'yloa (Gr. ^bm, wood), the logwood 
genus: haematfi'ria (Gr. ouron, urine), tmaence 
of blood in the urine; hae'min, the chloride 
of haenutin; haemoco'nia (Gr. kdnti, dust), 
blood-dust, small colourless granules in the 
blood; haemocy'anin (Gr. kuanos, blue), a 
blue respiratopr pigment with functions similar 
to haemoglobin, in the blood of Crustacea and 
Mollusca; haemoglo'bin (L. globus, a ball), the 
red oxygen-carrying pigment in the red blood- 
corpuscles; haenKd'ysis (Gr. lysis, dissohitkm), 
breudng up of red blood-corpuscles.— tuO- 
haemolyt'ic, pertaining to haemolysis— ns. 
hae'mony (prob. Gr. haimdnios, blood-red), a 
plant with sovereign properties against magic, 
etc., in Milton’s Comusj haem^hil'ia (Gr. 
phileein, to like), a constitutional tendency to 
excessive bleeding when any blood-vessel is evmi 
slightly injured; liaemophil'iac, one who suffers 
from haemophilia; haemop'tysis (Gr. ptysis, a 
spitting), spitting of blood from the lungs; 
hemorrhage {kem'»r-ij', Gr. halmorragla — 
rhignynai, to burst), a discharge of blood from 
the blood-vessels.—a<(i. haemorrhagic {-ral ’).— 
n. haemorriioid {hem’sr-oid; Gr. haimorrois, 
-idos — rheein, to flow), dilatation of a vein about 
the anus—usu. in pt. piles.— adi. haemonied'id. 
— n. hae'mosUt, an instrument for stopping 
bleeding.— n. and ad], haemostat'ic (Gr. statikos, 
causing to stand), styptic. [Gr. halma, -atos, 
blood.} 

haet,' ba’it, hat, (Scot.) n. a whit. [From the 
phrase ded ha' it, devil have it.] 
half, ha/, (Ger.) a lagoon separated from the sea 
by a long sandbar. 

hanet, hamt, haf, ha/'it, (Scot.) n. the side of the 
head: the temple: locks of luiir on the temple, 
[half-head; cf. O.E. healf-hSa/od, the sinciput.] 
hafflin, hM'iin (Scot.). Same as haUing (see 
under ban). 

hafnium; ha/’ni-»m, n. an element (Hf; at. numb. 
72) discovered in 1922 by Profs. Coster and 
Hevesy of Copenhagen. [L. Hafrua, (Copen¬ 
hagen.] 

haft, haft, n. a handle: a winged leaf-stalk.— vJ. 
to set in a haft: to esUblish firmly. [O.E. 
haft', Ger. heft.] 

hag, hag, n. an ugly old woman, originally a 
witch: one of the round-mouths, alli^ to the 
lamprey (also hag'fisb).-yj((ir. hagg'ed, haglike: 
haggard; hagg'ish.— adv. hagg'iaUy.— a^. hag'- 
ridd'en, ridden by witches, as a horse; troubM 
by nightmare: obsessed: troubled.— v.t. hag'- 
ride.-^ag'-seed, a witch’s offspring; hag'-ta'per, 
the great mullein; hag'-wMd, tiie common 
broom-plant—a broomstick being a witch’s 
supposed mode of transport. [Perh. O.E. hmg- 
tesse, a witch; cS. Ger. hexe.] 
hag, hag, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to hack, hew. [O.N. 

a va.] 

agg, hag, (Scot.) n. any broken ground in a 
moss or bog: a place from which peat has been 
dug: a pool or hole in a bog: a relatively high 
and firm place in a bog: the rough overhanging 
edge of a peat-hole or stream-bank: brushwood 
to be cut down. [O.N. hdgg, a gash, ravine, a 
cutting of trees.] 

hagberry, hag'ber-i, hackbmry, hak\ n. the bird- 
cherry: the American hackberry. [Cf. O.N. 
heggr.] 

hagbolt, hagden, hagdon, hagdown, hag'dtn. See 
hackbolt. 

hagbut. See hackbut, 
bagg. See bag (3). 

Haggada, ha-ga'da, n. a free Rabbinical homi- 
letical commentary on the whede Old Testament, 
forming, with the Halachah, the Midnuh: the 
Passover ritual.—Also Hag^'dah, A^'dah.— 
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<N$r. Higgid'ie, Haggadtot'Ic.—n. Haggn'diit. 
[Heb.f 

lw(gw« kas’trd, II. an untamed hawk, or one 
caught when aduh, esp. a female.— a4l- untamed: 
intractable: lean: hoIIow<«yed.—udv. hagg'ardly. 
(O.Fr. hagant,] 

haggia, hag’is, n. a Scottish dish made of the heart, 
lungs, and liver of a sheep, calf, etc., chopped op 
with suet, onions, oatmeal, etc., seasoned and 
boiled in a sheep’s stomach-bag. (Ety. un¬ 
known.] 

hagide. /Mg'/, v.t. to cut unskilfhlly: to mangle.— 
V./. to barnin contentiously or wranglingly: to 
stick at trines: to cavil.—n. hagg'ler. [Imq. of 
hag, at least in part.] 

hagi-, hag't- (sometimes heU'i-), in composition, 
holy: saint.— ns. hag'iardv, rule or order of 
saints or holy persons; hagloc'racy (Cr. kratos, 
power), government by holy ones.— n.pl. 
Hagiog'Ta^w, those books whiui with the Law 
and the Prophets make up the Old Testament.— 
nr. hagiog'rapher, a writer of the Ha^ographa: 
a sacred writer: a writer of saints* lives.— atUs. 
hagiognph'ic, -al.— ns. hagiog'raphbt; hagiog'- 
ra^t hagtorater, a worship^ of saints; 
luigiol'atry (Gr. lateriS, worship).— aifls. hagio- 
log'ic. -al.— ns. hagiol'oRist, a writer of, or one 
versed in, saints’ legends; hagiol'oiar; hag'ioscepe, 
a squint in a church, giving a view of the high 
altar.— ai^. hagktscap'ic. [Gr. haglos, holy.] 
haglet. Same as hacklet. 
hah, ha, tnterj. Same as ha. 
ha-ha, ha-ha, InterJ. in representation of a laugh. 
— n. the sound of laughter.—v.l. to laugh. [Imit.] 
ha-ha, hh’hd, haw-haw, h5'h3, n. a sunk fence. 

[Fr. haha.} 
hakk. &e haik. 

haidnk, heyduck, hi'ddbk, n. a brigand: a guer¬ 
rilla warrior: a liveried servant. [Hung. heOduk, 
id. of h^dii.] 

hiuk, hakk, Ikique, hyke, hik, n. an oblong cloth 
worn by Arabs on head and body. [Ar. hayk.] 
haikai, hrki, n. an informal type of prose or 
verse, developed in Japan in the 17th cent. 
[Jap.] 

Haini, hlhh, n. and adJ- Armenian. [Armenian.] 
haiku, Id’kaa, n. a Japanese poem in three lines of 
5,7 ,5 syliabks.—Also hokk'u, hd’koo (orig. the 
first verse of a linked verse series). [From Jap.] 
hail, half n. health (obs.y. a call fh>m a distance: 
a greeting: earshot.—-adf. (obs.) sound, hale.— 
y.r. togr^: to address, accost: to call to from 
a distance: to summon to stop or come.— interj. 
of greeting or salutation.— adl. hair-feliow (-weU- 
nwt'), readily friendly and familiar.—^Also n. 
and adv. —hail from, to come from. [O.N. heill, 
health, sound; cf. hale, heal.] 

Issll, hai, H. frozen rain or grains of ice falling 
from the clouds: a shower of hail or the like.— 
v.f. and v.f. to shower hail: to shower vigorously 
or abundantly.— ad}. haQ'y.^heirahot, small 
shot that scatters like hail; bail'stcme, a ball of 
hall; haii'-stinm. [O.E. hegt (hagot)', Ger. 
hagel.') 

haii, Md, (Scot.) n. in ball-games, a poal: a score. 
—K.t. to score (a goal): .to put into the goal. 
(App. from bail (1), from the shout with which 
the player claimed a goal.) 
haia, Ada, (Scot.) v.t. to save, preserve: to spare. 
—ad}, haiaadi—a. haia'ing, an enclosure. [O.N. 
Aegaa, to enelose, protect; cf. Sw. Adgaa; Dan. 
Aegar.l 

hahidhiWdasA, hanch, Scots form of haunch, 
haiqaa. See haik. 

hair, lidr, a. a filament growing from the skin ot 
an animal: an outgrowth of the epidermis a 
^•nt: a fibre: a mau or aggregate (Chairs, esp. 
that eovming the human head: anything very 
small and fine: a hair’s-breadth: type or 
eliafactcr (dba.y. a locking spring or othm safety 

fate, fir: mi, Mr (her); ndnta mdle. 


contrivance in a firearm.—r.l^ to free from hafr: 
to fiimish with hair.—it. hair'iaass.—nd/r. 
hair'less; hair'y, of or like hair: covered with 
hair.—hair'-hall, a concretion of hair in the 
stomach; hair'bnU (same as harebdl); hairCs)'- 
breadth, the breadth of a hair: a minute distance. 
— atU. extremely close or narrow.—hair'-bmsh, a 
brush for the hair; bair'doth, doth made wholly 
or partly of hair; hair'eat, a cutting of the hair; 
hair'-do (co//.), act or style of hairdressing; 
hair'dresser, one whose occupation is the cutting 
and dressing of hair; a barber; hair'dressing, a 
dressing of the hair; hair'-s«, a hair-worm; 
hair'-grass, a genus (Airs) of coarse grasses 
(p^. only a modification of the generk name); 
hair'Ilne, a line made of hair: a very fine line in 
writiniU type, ejc.: a finety striped cloth: the 
edge of the hair on tlje forehead.— ad}, (of e.g. a 
crack) very thin: also fig. —^hair'-net, a net for 
confining a woman’s hair; hair'-oO, a scented 
oil for dressing the hair; hair'-pen'cil, a fine 
paint-brush; hair'-piece, a length of false hair, 
or a wig covering only part of the head: hair'pin, 
a bent wire or the like used for fastening up the 
hair.— ad}, narrowly U-shaped, as a bend on a 
road.—bair'-powd'er, powdered starch formerly 
dusted on the hair or wig; hair'-rais'er, a tale of 
terror.— ad}, hair'-rais'ing.—hair-restor'er, a 
preparation claiming to make hair grow on bald 
places; hair'-seal, a sea-lion, or eared seal with 
coarse hair only; hair'-shirt, a penitent’s gar¬ 
ment of haircloth: an intimate or secret afflk- 
tion (fig.); hair'-space, the thinnest metal space 
used by compositors; hair'-aplitt'er, a maker of 
over-fine distinctions; hair'-splitt'ing; hair'- 
spring, a slender spring regulating a watch 
balance; Ittir'atreak, a butterfly (Thecia, etc.) 
with fine white band under the wing; hair'- 
stroke, a hairline in penmanship; haur'-tail, a 
fish of the family Trichiuridae, with whiplike 
tail; hair'-trigg'er, a trigger that releases the 
hair of a gun; hair'-wave, a wavelike appearance 
artificially fiven to hair; hair'-waver, hair'- 
waving; hair'-work, work done or something 
made with hair, esp. human; hair'-worm, a 
worm, like a horse-hair, which when young lives 
in the bodies of insects.—agunst the hair 
(arch.), against the grain: contrary to inclination; 
a hair of the dog that bit him, a smaller dose of 
that whkh caused the trouble: a morning glass 
after a night’s debauch—a homoeopathic dose; 
by the stort bain, in a powerless position, at 
one’s mercy; get in one’s hair, to become a 
source of irritation; keep one’s hair on (coil.), to 
keep cool; let one’s hair down, to forget reserve 
and speak or behave freely; lose one’s hair, to 
grow angry; make one’s hair curl, to shock one 
extremely; make one’s hair stand on end, to 
cause one great astonishment or fright; not 
to turn a hidr, (of a horse) to show no sweat: not 
to be ruffled or disturbed; put up ftie hair, to 
dress the hair bp on the head instead of wearing it 
hanging—once the mark of passage from girl¬ 
hood to womanhood; split hairs, to make super¬ 
fine distinctions; tear one’s hair, to display 
frenzied grief or (call,) great irritation; to a hair, 
to the tarn of a hair, exactly, with perfect nicety. 
[O.E. Utr, Ger., Du., and Dan. hoar, etc.; 
vowel perh. influenced by Fr. haire, a hair-shirt.] 
hairst, harst, a Scottfth form of harvest.— 
halrsb-rig', a harvest-field, or a section of it, 
formerly cut in Competition, 
haith, hath, (Scot.) Inter}, by my faith, [faith.] 
h^,haiii. See haA, hadii. 
haka, Ad'Ad, n. a hlaori ceremonial war-dance: a 
similar dance performed by New Zealanders, 
e.g. before a rugby game, 
bakam, hak’Bm, n. a sage; a rabbinical commen- 
tttor, esp. one during the first two cents. a.d. 
[Heb. hakham, wIm.] 

/hr; mate} maiin,/gbt: Men (then) 
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hake, hSk, n. a gadoid fish resembling the cod. 
[Prob. Scand.; cf. Korw. hake-fisk, Kt. hook- 
fish.l 

hakankreuz, hS’kpn^krolts, n. the swastika. [Ger., 
hook-cross.] 

hakim, h&-kim*, n. a physician. (Ar. hakim.] 

hakim, hS’kIm, n. a judge, governor, or official in 
Pakistan. (Ar. hakim.] 

Halachidi, Halakah, Hdacha, hS^I&’hhS, -kd, n. 
the legal element in the Midrash.— a<(j. Halach'ic. 
(Heb.,— hSlak, to walk.] 

hdal, hdl-ar, v.t. to slaughter according to 
Mohammedan law.—it. an animal that may law¬ 
fully be eaten as so slaughtered. [Ar. halSt, 
lawful.] 

halation, Aa-, ha-l&'sh»n, n. blurring in a photo¬ 
graph by reflection and dispersion of light: a 
bright area around a bright spot on a fluorescent 
screen, [halo.] 

halberd, haVbard, n. an axe-like weapon with a 
hook or pick on its back, and a long shaft, used 
in the ISth and Idth centuries, in the 18th 
century denoting the rank of sergeant.—Also 
hal'bert.—n. halberdier i-dfr"), one armed with a 
halberd. (O.Fr. halehard —M.H.G. helmbardc 
(Oer. hellebarde) — halm, handle, or helm, 
helmet; O.H.G. barta (Ger. barte), axe.] 

halbstarker, halp'shtark'ar, (Ger.) a juvenile 
delinquent. 

halcyon, haFsl-gn, n. the kingfisher, once believed 
to make a floating nest on the sea, which re¬ 
mained calm during hatching.calm: 
peaceful: happy.—halcyon days, a time of peace 
and happiness. [L. halcySn —Cr. alkydn, 
fancifully changed to halkydn as if from hah, sea, 
kydn, conceiving.] 

hale, hal, adi. healthy: robust: sound of body: 
whole (Scot.; also n., with definite article).—n. 
hayle (Spens.), welfare.— n. hale'nMS. [Northern 
from O.E. hSl; see whole; cf. hail (I), heal.] 

hale, hSl, v.t. to drag. [O.Fr. haler; Germanic in 
origin.] 

half, hdf, n. one of two equal parts: a half-year, 
term: a half-back: a halved hole in golf:— pi. 
halves, hdvz. — adj. having or consisting of one 
of two equal parts: being in part: incomolete, 
as measures.— adv. to the extent of one-half: in 
part: imnerfectly.— adJ. half'en (Spens.), half.— 
adv. half'endeale (Spens.), half.— ns. haM'lia, 
half'ling (Scot.), half-grown person, between 
boy and man: half a silver penny.—<ii$. half- 
grown.— adv. half'lin(g)s (Scot.), half: partially. 

—half-grown.—^halt'-and-half, a mixture of' 
two things in equal proportions, esp. bber or 
porter and ale.— adj. and adv. in the proportion 
of one to one, or approximately: in part one 
thing, in part another.—half'-ape, a lemur; 
half-back, in football, a player or position 
directly behind the forwards—in Rugby (serum 
half and stand-off haV), a link between forwards 
and three-quarters.— adj. haH'-baked, under¬ 
done; incomplete: crude: immature: half¬ 
witted.— v.t. haU'-baptise', -ize', to baptise 
privately and hastily.—halt'-beak, a fish (Hypo- 
rhynchus, etc.) with spear-like under jaw; half'- 
biM'Ing, a bookbinding with only backs and 
comers of leather or the like; halt'-biood. rela¬ 
tion between those who have only one parent in 
common: a half-breed.— adU. half'-Uood'ed.— 
half'-Uuc', at Oxford and Cambridge, a substi¬ 
tute for a full blue, or the colours awarded him; 
hatf'-hoard (naut.), a manoeuvre by whi^ a 
sailing-ship gains distance to windward by 
luffing up into the wind; half'-hoot, a boot 
reaching hallWay to the knee.— ai^s. half'- 
hoond, bound in half-binding: half'-bred, poorly 
bred or trained: mongrel.—haH'-breed, one of 
min ed breed (esp. a mixture of white and 
coloured races); haH'-bradMc, halt'-siater, a 
brother or sister by one parent only; hrit'-cap 
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(Shak.), a cap only partly taken off, a eight 
salute; halt'-caate.a Half-breed, esp. a Eurasian. 
— adj. half'-checked (Shak.), with rebis attached 
halfway up the side-piece of the bit, giving litfle 
leverage.-^alf'-cheek (Shak.), a face in profile; 
half'-close (mus.), an imperfect cadence; half*- 
cock', the ^sition of the cock of a gun drawn 
back halfway and retained by the first notch: 
a stroke made by playing neither forward nor 
back (crlcket\ — adv. in that position.— ad}, half'- 
cocked'.—half'-crown', a coin worth half'-a- 
crown', or two shillings and sixpence, from 1970' 
no longer legal tender: a sum of money equiva¬ 
lent to this; balf'-doll'ar, an American coin 
worth 50 cents.—Also adjs. — adj- half'-done, 
partly done: partly cooked.—half'-door, the 
lower part of a divided door.—n. and adj. half'- 
doz'en, six.— adj. halfe'-hors'y (Spens.), of the 
Centaurs, partly of the nature of horses.—half'- 
face, profile.— at^s. half'-faced (Shak.), showing 
only part of the face: thin-faced; half'-hard'y, 
able to grow in the open air except in winter; 
half'-heart'ed, lacking in zeal.— adv. half'- 
heart'edly. — half'-heart'edness; half'-hitch, a 
simple knot tied around an object; half'- 
hol'iday. half of a working day for recreation; 
halt'-kir'tle, a kind of jacket worn by women in 
16th and 17th cent.; half'-landing, small landing 
at the bend of a staircase; half'-length, portrait 
showing the upper part of the body.— adl. 
of half the whole or ordinary length.—half'- 
life, the period of time in which activity of a 
radioactive substance falls to half its original 
value: half'-light, dim light: twilight; half'-loaf', 
a loaf of half the standard weight; half'-mast, 
the position of a flag partly lowered, in respect 
for the dead or in signal of distress.—Also adv. 
and v.t. —half'-meas'nre, any means inadequate 
for the end proposed; half'-moon, the moon at 
the quarters when half the* disk is illuminated: 
anything semicircular; half'-moura'ing, mour¬ 
ning attire less than deep or full mourning: the 
condition of having one black eye (slang); half'- 
nel'son, a hold in wrestling, one arm under arm, 
hand on back of the neck: a disabling restraint 
(f?g.); haH'-note (mus.), a minim; half'-one' 
(golf), a handicap of one stroke every second 
hole; half'-pay', reduced pay, as of an officer 
not on active service.— adj. half'-pay, on half¬ 
pay.—halfpenny (hap'nl). a coin worth half a 
penny: its value: anything very small (Shak.)'. 
— pi. h^pence, hS'psns, also half-pcmiei, 
hdp’niz). — adl. valued at a halfpenny.—half¬ 
pennyworth (hdp’ni-wdrih —also han'orth, hSp‘- 
srth), as much as is sold for a halfpenny or is 
worth a halfpenny: half'-pike, a short-shafted 
pike: asoontoon: half'-pint (.riong). a very small 
person; half'-Plate (see plate)^ half'-ponml, half 
a pound.— adl- weighing half a pound.-^alf- 
pound'er, a fish'or other thing weighing half a 
pound: a gun that throws a half-pound shot; 
half'-price, a charge reduced to half.— adj. and 
adv. at half the usual price.—haH-round', a semi¬ 
circle.— adj. (Milt.) semicircular.—half'-roy'al, a 
kind of millboard.— a^. and adv. halt'-seas- 
o'ver, halfway across the sea: half-drunk.—> 
half'-ehell, one shell or valve of a bivalve; half'- 
shift', a position of the hand in vioIin-pWing 
giving notes a semitone above the open-string 
position; halt'-aove'reign, a koM coin worth 
h^'-a-sovc'reign, or ten shillings.—od/. half'* 
starved, very inadequately fed.—half-sword, 
fighting within half a sword’s length; close fight. 
— adj. half-term, about the middle of a term.— 
haH'-trxt, handwriting half thfe size of text.— 
Also Old.—haH'-tide. the stage midway between 
flood and ebb.— atU. uncovered at half-tide.— 
adj. haH'-tim'hercd, built of a timber flrame, with 
spaces filled in.—half-time', half of full or whole 
time:, the middle of the whole time: a short 
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break halTvav through • gMii 0 in indus¬ 
try, baff the time usually woned.—a4i< hatf'thue, 
at or for halP-time.—4iaif'-tutt'«r, one who 
wotics half the AiU time; baU'-tint, intermediate 
tone, between light and dark; half'-ti'tie, a 
short title preceding the title page or before a 
section of a hook.--tuii. half'-tone, representing 
light and shade photographically by dots of 
different sizes.—n. (mus.) a semitone.—balf'- 
track, a motor vehicle with wheels in front and 
caterpillar tracks behind.—^Also <»$•—hall'- 
truth, a belief containing an element of truth: a 
statement conveying only rart of the truth; 
half'-voll'ey (see volley).— adv. halfway' (some¬ 
times hSf'wS), midway: at half the distance: 
imperfectly.— adj. half'way, equidistant from 
two points.—^iialf'-wit, a would-be wit (obs-): an 
idiot.— atff, faaif'-witt'ed, mentally defective.— 
half'-year, half of a year, six months.— adj- half'- 
ycar'^, occurring or appearing every half-year. 
— adv. twice a year.— n. a half-yearly publica¬ 
tion.—at half-cock, only partially prepared; 
by half, by a long way; cry halves, to claim half; 
go halves, to share equally; not half {slang), not 
moderately: not even half: not at all: very 
much, exceedingly. [O.E. (Anglian) half (W.S. 
healf), side, half; cf. Ger. halt; Dan. halv.] 
haKa, alfa, (K)aVf», n. N. African esparto-grass. 
(Ar. haJ/S.] 

halfpace, hdjf’pds, n. a landing or broad step: a 
raised part of a floor. (O.Fr. hah (Fr. haul), 
high, pas, step.] 

halibut, Ao/'i-ba/, n. a large flatfish, more elongated 
than flounder or turbot.—Also hol'ibut. [App. 
holy butt, as much eaten on holy days; see holy, 
biM (5); cf. Du. heilhol, Ger. heilbutt.] 
halicore, hal-ik'o-ri, ft. the dugong. [Gr. hah, sea, 
kori, girl.] 

halide, hal'id, n, a compound of a halogen with a 
metal or radical—a chloride, bromide, etc. [Gr. 
hals, salt.] 

halidom, hal'i-dtm, (arch.) n. holiness: a holy 
place or thing—esp. in an oath. [O.E. hSiigddm 
—Ad/fg, holy.] 

halieutic, hal-i-u’tlk, adj. pertaining to fishing.— 
a. halieu'ticB, the art of fishing: a treatise there¬ 
on. [Gr. halieutikos — halieus, fisher— hals, sea.] 
halimotfe), hal'l-mot, n, an erroneous form of 
halt-moot (as if a holy or church court). 

Haliotis, hal-l- 6 'tis, n. earshell or ormer, a genus 
of gasteropods with ear-shaped shell with per¬ 
forations, belonging to the family HaliSt'idae. 
(Or. hals, sea, ous, dtos, ear.] 
halite, hal'it, n. rock-salt. [Gr. hals, salt.] 
balitua, hal'l^tss, n. a vapour.— n. halitfi'sis, foul 
brea^.— adj- hal'itous, vaporous. [L.] 
haO, AdA a. the main room in a great house: a 
building containing such a room: a manor- 
house: the main building of a college: in some 
cases the college itself: an unendowed ccdlege: 
a licensed residence for students: a college 
dining-room: hence, the dinner itself: a place 
for special professional education, or the con¬ 
ferring of diplomas, licences, etc.: the head¬ 
quarters of a guild, society, etc.: a servants' 
dining-room and sitting-room {servants' hall): 
a building or large diamber for meetmgs, 
concerts, exhibitions, etc.: a large room 
entered immediately by the front door of a house: 
a passage or lobby at the entrance of a house: 
a clear space (grcA.).—hall'-bed'room {U.S.), a 
bedroom over an entrance-hall; hidl'-door, 
front-door; ball'niatk, the authorised stamp 
impressed on gold or silvier articles at Gola- 
smitbs* Hall or other place of assaying, indica¬ 
ting date, maker, fineness of meui, etc.: any 
mark of apthmiticity or good quality.— v,t. to 
stamp with such a mark.—ball'-inoot, the court 
of ^ lord of a manor: the court of a guild; 
haQ>slaiid, a tall piece of furniture on which hats. 


coats and umbrellas can be left; hali'pay (U,S.), 
an entrance hall.— a hall, a hall (arch.), a cry at a 
masque for room for the dance, etc.; bachalor’a 
halL a place ftee firom the restraining presence of 
a wife; Liberty Hall, a place where everyone may 
do as he pleases; the halls, music-halls. [O.E. 
An//(Aro//); Du. Aa/. O.N. Ad//, etc.] 
hallal. Same as halal. 
hallali, hal’»~li, n. a bugle«all. 
hallaloo, hul-»-l 6 o', {Fielding) n. halloo, 
hallan, hdVsn, {Scot.) n. a partition or screen 
between the door and fireplace in a cottage..— 
ballan-sbfik'er (or -shak'er), a sturdy beggar. 
[Perh. hall.] 

hSUeflinta, hel's-flin-U, n. a very compact rock 
composed of minute particles of quartz and 
feldspar. [Sw., hornstone.] 
hallelujah, halleluiah, hal-j-loo'y», n. and interj. 
the exclamation ‘Praise Jehovah’: a song of 
praise to God: a musical composition based on 
the word.—Also alleluia. [Heb. hallelO, praise 
ye, and Jdh, Jehovah.] 
halliard. See halyard. 

hailing, hal'ing, hdiing, n. a Norwegian country 
dance in 2-4 time, or its tune. [Perh. Hallingdal, 
N.W. of Oslo.] 

hallion, hallian, hallyon, hal'ysn, n. a lout: a lazy 
rascal. (Origin unknown.] 
hallo, halloa, ha-ld', hu-la’, interj. expressing sur¬ 
prise, discovery, becoming aware: used also in 
greeting, accosting, calling attention.— n. a call 
of hallo.— v.i. to call hallo.—Also hello, hullo. 
[Imit.] 

halloo, ha-loo', n. a cry to urge on a chase or to 
call attention.— v.i. to cry dogs on: to raise an 
outcry.— v.t. to encourage with halloos: to 
hunt with halloos.—don’t halloo till you’re out of 
the wood, keep quiet till you are sure you are 
safe. [Imit.] 

hallow, hid' 6 , v.t. to make holy: to consecrate 
(arch): to reverence.— n. {obs.) a saint.—ns. 
Hallowe’en', (esp. Scot.) the eve of, or the 
evening before. All Hallows; Hall'owmas, the 
feast of All Hallows or All Saints, 1st November. 
[O.E. halglan, to hallow, halga, a saint— hilig, 
holy.] 

haHoysite, hal-ois’H, n. a clayey mineral, a hy¬ 
drated aluminium silicate. [Omalius d’Halloy 
(1783-187S), Belgian geologist.] 

Hallstatt, hdl'shtdt, adj. of the transition from the 
Bronze to the Iron Age. [From finds at Hall¬ 
statt in upper Austria.] 

hallucinate, hal-do'sin- 6 t, hal-H’, v.t. to affect with 
hallucination.— v.i. to experience hallucination. 
— n. hallucini'tion, a perception without objec¬ 
tive reality; loosely, delusion.—ad/s. haliu'- 
cinative, hsJlu'cinatory.— n. halia'cinogen, a drug 
producing hallucinatory sensations.— adj. hallu- 
cinogMi'ic, causing hallucinations.— n. hallu- 
ciao’sis, a mental disorder characterised by the 
repeated occurrence of hallucinations. [L. 
hallUcinarl (better alucinari), Stus, to wander in 
the mind.] 

baifaix, hal'uks, n. the innermost digit of the hind- 
Ihnb: the great toe: a bird’s hind-toe:— pi. 
halluces {-u'six). [Wrong form of L. {h)attex, 
-Ms.) 

halm, Adm. Same as haulm, 
balma, hal'ma, n. in the Greek pentathlon, a long 
jump with weights in the hands {hist.): a game 
played on a board of 256 squares, in which the 
men move by jumps. [Gr., a jump.] 
halo, h&'to, n. a ring of light or colour, esp. one 
round the sun or moon caused by refraction by 
ice-crystals, or one round the head of a holy 
person: an ideal or sentimental glory or glamour 
attaching to anything:—p/. hA'Ioes, hft'los.— v.t. 
to surround with a halo (lit. and fig.):—j>a.p. 
ha'Ioed, ba'Io’d. [Gr. halos, a threshing-floor, 
disk, halo.] 
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Mlogen 

kalogMi, etc. See hak^. bunadry'adee (-&}. [Gr. kamadryas — hmna, 

kaloHl. kal'oid, n, a halide.— atU. haviog the com- together, dr9s, (oak) tree.] 


poution of a halide.—n. halogeo {.haVa-Jen), of 
certain elements in the seventh noup of the peri¬ 
odic table, fluorine, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and astmine (the first four defined in the 19th cent, 
as forming salts by direct union with metals; 
astatine discovered in 1940).—y.r. halogenate 
iroJ'), to combine with a halogen.— a^s. 
hafog'enous; hal'ophile Gr. pkileeln, 

to like), haloph'ilouB, tolerant of salt: capable 
of living in salt water.— ns. baloph'ily, adapta¬ 
tion to life in the presence of much salt; Iimo- 
phyte {hal'6-fit; Gr. phyton, a plant), a plant 
adapted to life in soil or water containing much 
salt.— aeU. halophytic (-fit'). —n. bal'othaae, a 
general, inhalation anaesthetic known pro- 
prietarily as Fluothane. [Gr. ha/s, salt.] 
Haioragis, hal-a-r6'Jis, n. sea-berry, an Austral¬ 
asian genus of plants giving name to the family 
Haloragidfl'ceae, a reduced offshoot of the 
evening primrose family, including mareVtail 
and water milfoil. [Gr. ha/s, sea, rhax, rhdgos, a 
berry.] 

halothane. See haloid. 

halae, ho/s, Scot, and /Northern hause, hawse, hSs, 
(obs. or dia/.) n. the neck: the throat: a pass, 
defile, or connecting ridge.—v.r. to embrace:— 
pa.t. bailed {Spens.), haulst.—^hause'-bane (Scot.), 
collar-bone; hause'-lock (Scot.), the wool of a 
sheep’s neck. [O.E. hals (hed/s), neck; Ger. 
hais.J 

halae, ha/s, hds, (obs.) v.t. to salute, greet. [O.E. 
ha/sian.J 

halser, hdz’ar, n. See hawser, 
halt, AdA, v.i. to come to a standstill: to make a 
temporary stop.—v.r. to cause to stop.—n. a 
standstill: a stopping-place: a railway station 
not fully efluipped. [Ger. hait, stoppage.] 
halt, hdit, v.i. to be lame, to limp (arcA.): to walk 
unsteadily: to vacillate: to proceed lamely or 
imperfectly, to be at fault, as in logic, rhythm, 
etc.—«(/. (arch.) lame, crippled, limping.— n. a 
limp(arcA.): foot-rot (cAu/.): an impediment in 
speech (Scot.). — n. and a^l- halt'ing.— adv. 
im'ingly. [O.E. bait (hea/t); Dan. AaA.] 
baiter, holt'ar, n. a rope for holding and leading 
an animal, or for hanging criminals: a woman’s 
backless bodice held in place by straps round the 
neck and across the back.—v.r. to put a baiter on. 
—^halter neck, a dress neckline fashioned on the 
style of a halter. [O.E. kx(ftre; Ger. haifter.] 
halteres, hai-tir'iz, n.pi. the rudimentary hind- 
wings of flies. [Gr. halteris, dumb-bells held by 
jumpers— hai/esthai, to jump.] 
balvafh), halavah, haVva, n. a sweetmeat, orig. 
Turkish, containing sesame seeds, honey, etc. 
[Yiddish haiva; ult. from Ar.] 
h^ve. Adv, v.r. to divide in half: in golf, to draw: 
in carpentry, to join by cutting away half the 
thickness of each.—n. halv'er, one who halves: 
a half-share.— inter], halv'ers, used in claiming 
half a find, [half.] 

halyard, halliard, hai'yard, n. a rope or purchase 
for hoisting or lowering a sail, yard, or flag. [For 
halier —^hale, by association with yard.] 
bam, Anm, n. the back of the thigh or hock: the 
thigh of an animal, esp. of a hog salted and 
dried.— ai^s. hamm'y; 'flam'-fist'ed, ham'- 
haad'ed, clumsy. [O.E. hamm; cf. dial. Ger. 
hanune.] 

ham, ham, (coli.) n. actor who rants and overacts: 
overacting: part that lends itself to this: in¬ 
expert boxer: an amateur, esp. an amateur radio 
operator.—Also ctd]. — v.i. to overact. fProb. 
haarfattar.] 

hamadrjwd, ham-a-drVad, n. a wood-nymph who 
died with the tree in which she dwelt: a large 
poisonous Indian snake, Nata hamadryms: a 
large baboon of Abyssinia haammy'ads. 
Neutral voweiain uaacccrAd syllablas: r/'a-wwi/ 


Hamamelis, ham-a-ml'iis, n. the American witch- 
hazel genus, giving name to a family, Hama- 
melidA'eeae, akin to the planes. (Or. lumtamilis, 
medlar— hama, together with, miion, an apple.] 
hamarthritia, ham-Sr-thri'tis, n. gout in all the 
joints. [Cr. hama, together, arthritis, gout.] 
hamartia, ha-m&r'te-a, n. in a literary work, the 
flaw or defect in the character of the hero which 
leads to his downfall (orig. and esp. in ancimt 
Greek tragedy; see Aristotle’s Poetics).-^ 
hamartioi'ogy, that section of theology which 
treats of sin. [Gr. hamartiS, failure, error of 
judgment, sin.] 

hamate, hb’mdt, ad], hooked. [L. hOmStus — 
hamus, hook.] 

hamble, ham'bl, v.t. to mutilate, make useless for 
hunting (by cutting the balls of a dog’s feet).— 
v.i. to limp, to stumble (dial.). [O.E. hamellan.] 
Hamburg, Hamlnirgh, ham'b&rg, ’b(»)-rs, a. a 
black variety of grape (often blaclt Hamburg): 
a small blue-legged domestic fowl.—a. ham'- 
burg(b)er, Hamburg steak, finely chopp^ meat: 
this shaped into a round flat cake, fried, and 
put into a bread roll: a large sausage. [Ham¬ 
burg in Germany.] 

hame, hbm, n. one of the two curved bars of a 
draught-horse’s collar. [Cf. Du. haam, L.G. 
ham.) 

hame, ham, Scots form of home.— adv. hame'- 
with, homewards. 

hamesucken, ham’suli-n, (Scots law) n. the assault¬ 
ing of a man in his own house. [O.E. Adm- 
socn — hbm, home, s6cn, seeking, attack; cf. Ger. 
heimsttchung.] 

hamfatter, hiam’fat-ar, n. a third-rate minstrd, 
variety artist, actor.— v.t. and v.i. to act badly or 
ineffectively. [Perh. from an old Negro min¬ 
strel song. The Hamfat Man.] 

Hamiltonian, ham-il-td’ni-an, at/], pertaining to 
James Hamilton (1769-1829), or his method of 
teaching languages without grammar, to the 
philosopher Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856), 
to Sir William Rowan Hamilton (1803-65), Irish 
mathematician, or other of the name. 

Hamite, ham'it, n. a descendant or supposed 
descendant of Ham, son of Noah: a member of a 
dark-brown long-headed race of N.E. Africa 
(Calla, Hadendoa. etc.), sometimes undmtood 
more widely to cover much of N. Africa: a 
speaker of any language of a N. African family 
distantly related to Semitic (ancient Egyptian, 
Berber, etc.).— ad]. Hamitic (-it'lk). 
hamlet, ham'lit, n. a cluster of houses in the 
country: a small village. [O.Fr. hamekt, dim. 
of hamel (Fr. hameau), from Gmc.; cf. home.] 
hammai, hamal, hum-dl', n. an Eastern porter. 
[Ac, hammdl.] 

hammUnH humfdm', hum'um, ham'am, n. an 
Oriental bathing establishment, a Turkish bath. 
—Also bumm'aum, humm'um. (Ar. Aammdm.1 
hammer, ham'ar, n. a tool for beating metal, 
breaking rock, driving nails, or the like: a 
striking-piece in the me^nism of a clock, piano, 
etc.: the apparatus that causes explosion of the 
charge in a firearm: the mallet with which an 
auctioneer announces that an article is sold: a 
small bone of the ear, the malleus: a trouncer. 
—v.r. to beat, drive, shape, or fashion with or as 
with a hammer: to contrive by intellectual 
labour, to exco^tate (with out): to trounce or 
criticise severely: to teach by frequent and 
energetic reiteration (with in or Into): to declare 
a defaulter on the Stock Exchange: to beat down 
the price of (a stock), to depress (a market).— v.i. 
to use a hammer: to make a noise as of a ham¬ 
mer: to persevere pertinaciously (with away). — 
a. and adJ. haaun'eriag. — ad]. haami'erwM. — 
hanun'er-beaas, a horiaontal piece of timber in 
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place of a Ue-4>eam at or near the feet of a pair of 
rafters: hamm'er-brace, a curved brace support¬ 
ing a hammer-beam; hamm'erfaead, a shark 
witii hammer-shaped head (also hamm'er-fiaht 
haran'er-head'cd shark): the umbrette (also 
haaun'erkop, Du.)>—hamm'cr-lwBd'edt with 
a head shaped like a hammer: dull in intellect, 
stupid.—hamin'erlocki a hold in wrestling in 
which opponent’s arm is twisted upwards 
behind his back; hamm'erman, one who wields a 
hammer, as a blacksmith, goldsmith, etc.; 
hamm'er-pond, an artifkial pond at a water-mill; 
hamm'er-toe, a condition in which a toe is per¬ 
manently bent upwards at the base and doubled 
down upon itself.—bring to the hammer, to sell, 
or cause to sell, by auction; (come) under the 
hammer, (come up for sale) by auction; hammer 
and sickle, crossed hammer and sickle emblem of 
the Soviet Union, or of Communism; hammer 
and tongs, with great noise and violence; 
hammer home, to impress (a fact) strongly and 
eflectively on someone. [O.E. hamor; Ger. 
hammer. O.N. hamarr.] 

hammcrcloth, ham’»r-kloth, n. a cloth covering a 
coach-box. (Origin unknown.] 
bammerklavier, ham-ar~kla~ver\ (Ger.) piano¬ 
forte. 

hammock, ham'»k, n. a cloth or netting hung by 
the ends, for use as a bed or couch. [Sp. hamaca, 
from Carib.] 

hamosc, ha'mos, adj. hooked—also M'mons.— 
adfs. hamular (ham’u-br), like a small hook; 
hgm'Slate, tipped with a small hook.—n. 
hSm'uius, a small hook or hook-like process. 
(L. hSmus, hook.] 

hamper, ham’pir, v.t. to impede: to distort: to 
curtail.—n. a shackle: that which impedes: 
essential but somewhat cumbrous equipment on 
a vessel (naut.). [First, about 13S0, in Northern 
writers; cf. O.N. and Mod. Icel. hemja, to 
restrain, Ger. hemmen.] 

hamper, ham'par, n. a large basket.— v.t. to give a 
hamper to, to bribe.— ns. han'ap, an ornate 
mediaeval drinking goblet, often having a cover; 
han'apcr, a case for a hanap: a receptacle for 
treasure, paper, etc.: a former department of 
Chancery. (O.Fr. hanapier — hanap, drinking- 
cup; cf. O.H.G. hnapf; O.E. hnsepp, a bowl.] 
hampater. See hamster. 

hamshackle, ham'shak-l, v.t. to shackle by tying 
head to foreleg: to fetter, restrain, [shackle; 
otherwise obscure.] 

hamster, hampster, ham’sbr, n. a rodent (Cricetus) 
with cheek-pouches reaching almost to the 
shoulders. [Ger.] 

hamstring, kam'strinp, n. the great tendon at-the 
back of the knee or hock of the hindleg.— v.t. 
to lame by cutting the hamstring: to make 
powerless:— pa.t. and pa.p. ham'atringed, ham'- 
strung. [ham, string.] 
haa, han, an old pi. {Spens.) of hafe. 
hanap, hanaper. See hamper (2). 
hance, hdns, bans, n. a curved rise from a lower to 
a higher part (naut.): the arc of smaller radius at 
the springing of an elliptical or many-centred 
arch (archit.). —Also haunch. [O.Fr. hauce, 
haulce, rise: cf enhance.] 
hanch, h&nsh, (Scot.) v.f. and v.t. to snap (at) with 
the jaws. [Older Fr. hancher.] 
band, hand, n. in man the extremity of the arm be¬ 
low the wrist: any corresponding member in the 
higher vertebrates: the forefoot of a quadruped: 
the extremity of the hind-limb when it is pre¬ 
hensile: a pointer or index: a measure of four 
inches: a division of a bunch of bananas: side, 
direction, quarter; a worker, esp. in a factory 
or a ship: a performer; a doer, author, or pro¬ 
ducer; histrumentalfty: influence: share in 
performance: power or manner of performing: 
style: skill: handiwork: touch; stroke: 

fSte, fSr; mt, Mir (her); mfne; rKte, 


control: (often pi.) keeping, custody: posses¬ 
sion: assistance: style of handwriting: sipi- 
manual: pledge: consent to or promise of 
marriage, or fulfilment of such promise: feel, 
handle (of a textile): thh set of cards held by a 
player at one deal: the play of a single deal of 
cards: loosely, a game of cards: a turn, round, 
or innings in a game: a round of applause: (in 
pi.) skill in handling a horse’s reins.—v.f. to lay 
hands on, set hand to, manipulate, handle (obs.): 
to join hands with (rare): to pass with the hand: 
to lead, escort, or help, esp. in entering a 
carriage: to transfer or deliver (often with over). 
—hand-, in composition, by hand, or direct 
bodily operation (as hand'-knitt'ed, hand'made, 
hand'-pamted, hand'-set, hand'-sewn, hand'- 
weed'ed): operated by hand (as hand'-or'gan): 
held in the hand (as hand'-bask'et).— 
-handed, (as left-handed); -handedness.— adl- 
hand'ed, having hands: with hands joined 
(Mill.). — ns. hand'er, one who hands: a blow on 
the hand; hand'ful, enough to fill the hand: a 
small number or quantity: a charge that taxes 
one’s powers:— pi. hand'fuls.—<n/v. hand'ily.—n. 
hand'iness.— adjs. hand'less, without hands: 
awkward; hand'y, dexterous: ready to the hand: 
convenient: near.—hand'bag, a bag for small 
articles, carried in the hand by women: a light 
travelling-bag; hand'-ball, a game between goals 
in which the ball is struck with the palm of the 
hand: (hand'ball) a game similar to fives in 
which a ball is struck with the gloved hand 
against a wall or walls (usu. four); hand'- 
barrow, wheelless barrow, carried by handles: 
handcart; hand'bell, small bell with a handle, 
rung by hand; hand'bill, a light pruning-hook: 
a bill or loose sheet bearing an announcement; 
hand'book, a manual: a bookmaker’s book of 
bets (U.S.): hand(B)'breadth, the breadth of a 
hand; hand'car (U.S.), a workman’s vehicle 
driven by hand on a railway; hand'-cart, a light 
cart drawn by hand; hand'clap, a clap of the 
hands; hand'craft, handicraft; hand'cui!, (esp. 
in pi.) a shackle locked upon the wrist.— v.t. to 
put handcuffs on.—hand'fast (arch.), a firm 
grip: custody: a handle (d/a/.): a contract, esp. 
a betrothal.— a<y. (arch.) bound: espoused: 
tight-gripping.—v.f. (arch.) to betroth: to join 
by handfasting.—hand'fasting (arch.), betrothal: 
probationary marriage: private marriage; 
hand'-fceding, feeding of animals or machinery 
by hand; hand'-gall'op, an easy gallop, re¬ 
strained by the bridle-hand; hand'-glass, a glass 
or glazed frame to protect plants: a mirror or a 
lens with a handle; hand'-grenade', a grenade to 
be thrown by hand; hand'grip, a grasp with the 
hand: something for tjie ha.nd to grasp: (in pi.) 
close struggle; hand'-gun, a gun which can be 
held and fired in one hand; hand'hold, a hold by 
the hand: a place or part that can be held by the 
hand; hand'-hom, an early form of horn without 
valves.— n.pl. hand'icuffs, fisticuffs.—^hand'-in 
(badminton, etc.), the player who is serving; 
hand'-line, a fishing-line without a rod; hand'- 
list, a list without detail, for handy reference, 

hand'-Ioom, a hand-work^ weaving loom_^od/. 

hand'made.—hand'maid, band'maidra, a female 
servant.—a4/. hand'-me-down', ready-made, 
usually cheap: second-hand.—n. a cheap ready¬ 
made or second-hand garment.—hand'-mill, a 
quern: a cofiTee-mill, pepper-mill, etc., worked 
by hand; hand'-ofi, act or manner of pushing off 
an opponent in Rugby football; hand'out, a 
portion handed out, esp. to a beggar: an issue; 
a prepared statement issued to the press; hand'- 
out, a player whose side is receiving the service: 
the situation when the first player on the serving 
side loses his service; hand'-pa'per, paper with a 
hand for watermark.— v.t. hdnd'-piclc, to pick by 
hand; to select one by one, e.g. a packed jury. 
fdr; mate; moSn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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ns. hand'play« dsaling of blows; band'-post, a 
finger-post; hand'-pms, a printing^ or other 
press worked by hand; hand'-prom'ise (Irish), 
formerly a solemn form of betrothal; hand'rail, 
a rail to hold by, as on stairs.— adv. hand'- 
runn'ing (dial.), consecutively.—hsmd'saw, a saw 
worked by hand, specif, with a handle at one 
end; perh. heronshaw (Shak,)’, hand'-screen, a 
screen against fire or sun, held in the hand; 
hand'-screw, a clamp: a jack for raising weights: 
haad'shake, hand'shaking, a shaking of hands; 
hand'spike, a bar used as a lever; hand'spring, a 
cartwheel or somersault with hands on the 
ground; hand'staR, a staff-like handle, as of a 
flail; a staff as a weapon; a javelin;— pl.haaA'- 
staves, hand'staffs; hand'stand, act of balancing 
one’s body on the palms of one's hands with 
one’s trunk and legs in the air; hands'turn, a 
single or least act of work; hand'work, work 
done by hand.— ad)s. hand'worked, hand'- 
wrought, done by hand.—hand'writing, writing, 
script: style of writing; hand'yman, a man for 
odd jobs: a blue-jacket.—at any hand, in any 
hand (Shak.), at any rate, in any case; at first 
hand, directly from the source; at band, con¬ 
veniently near: within easy reach: near in time: 
at the beginning (Shak.)', at the hand of, by the 
act of; bearahand, to take part, lend aid; bloody 
or red hand, the arms of Ulster, a sinister 
hand erect couped at the wrist gules, borne by 
baronets in a canton or inescutcheon; by hand, 
by use of the hands, or tools worked by the hand, 
not by machinery or other indirect means; by 
the strong hand, by force; change hands, to pass 
to other ownership or keeping; come to hand, to 
arrive: to be received; come to one’s hand, to be 
found easy: to come to close quarters; for one’s 
own hand, to one’s own account; get one’s band 
in, to get control of the play so as to turn one’s 
cards to good use: to get into the way or kn^k; 
good hands, a trustworthy source: good keeping: 
care of those who may be trusted to treat one 
well; hand and foot, orig. with respect to hartds 
and feet; with assiduous attention; hand and 
(or in) glove, oA very intimate terms: in close 
co-operation; hand down or on,_ transmit in 
succession or by tradition; hand in hand, with 
hands mutually clasped: in close association: 
conjointly.— adj. hand-in-hand; hand it to one 
(siang), admit his superiority, esp. as shown by 
his success in a difficult matterhand of God, 
unforeseen and unavoidable accident, as light¬ 
ning, tempest; hand over hand, by passing the 
hands alternately one before or above another, 
as in climbing a rope or swimming with a certain 
stroke: progressively: with steady and rapid 
gain (also hand over fist); hand over head, head¬ 
long; hands down, with utter ease (as in winning 
a race); hands off, keep off: do not touch or 
strike; hands up, hold the hands above the head 
in surrender; hand to hand, at close quarters.— 
adJ. hand-to-hand; hand to mouth, with provision 
for immediate needs only.— adj- hand-to-mouth; 
handwriting on the wall (see write); in hand, 
as present payment: in preparation: under 
control: of a ball that has to be played from 
balk (hUHards)', keep one’s hand in (see keep); 
lay hands on, to seize: to obtain or find: to 
subject physically to rough treatment: to bless 
or to ordain by touching with the hand(s)—also 
to lay on hands; laying on of hands, the touch of 
a bishop or presbyters in ordination; lend a 
hand, to give assistance; of! ones hands, nj' 
longer under one’s responsible charge; old hand 
see old; on all hands, on all sides, by everybody; 
on hand, ready, available: in one’s possession; 
on one’s hands, under one’s care or responsibility: 
remaining as a burden or encumbrance; out of 
hand, at once, immediately, without premedita- 
tion: out of control j poor hindt an unsktliul 


one; set or put one’s hand to, to engage in. 
undertake: to sign; show of hands, a vote by 
holding up hands; riiow one’s hand, to expose 
one’s puipose; sit on one’s hands, to take no 
action; slow handclap, slow rhythmm clapping 
showing disapproval; stand one’s hand (slang), 
to pay for a drink for another;^ take in hand, to 
undertake: to take charge of in order to lo¬ 
cate, etc.; take off one’s hands, to relieve one 
of; throw in one’s hand, give up a venture or 
plan; tie one's hands, render powerless; to one’s 
hand, in readiness; try one’s hand at, to attempt: 
test one's prowess at; under one’s hand, with 
one’s proper signature attached; upper ha^ 
mastery; wash one’s hands (of), to disclaim 
responsibility (Matt, xxvii, 24). [O.E. hand', 

in all Gmc. tongues, perh. rel. to Goth, hinthan, 
to seize.] 

hamlicap, hand'i-kap, v.t, to impose special dis¬ 
advantages or impediments upon, in order to 
offset advantages and make a better contest: to 
place at a disadvantage (fig-)- — n. any contest so 
adjusted, or the condition imposed: amount 
added to or subtracted from one’s score in 
stroke competitions (golf): a disadvantage 
(fig.). — adj. hand'icapped, suffering from some 
disability or disadvantage.—n. hand'icapper, 
one who handicaps. [App. hand /’ cap, from the 
drawing from a cap in an old lottery game.] 
handicraft, hand'i-kraft, n. a manual craft or trade. 
— n. hand'icraftsman, a man skilled in a manual 
art:—/cm. hand'icraftswoman. [O.E. handcrmfl 
— hand, erseft, craft, assimilated to handiwork.] 
handiwork, handywork, hand'i-wurk, n. work done 
by the hands, performance generally: work of 
skill or wisdom: creation: doing. (O.'E.hand- 
gewerc—hand and gewerc (geweorc), work.] 
handjar, hanjar, han'JSr, n. a Persian dagger. 
[Pers. and Ar. khan/ar.) 

handkerchief, hang'kar-chif, -chef, n. a cloth or 
paper for wiping the nose, etc.: a neckerchief:— 
pi. hand'kerchiefs, sometimes hand'kerchieves.— 
Also (Shak., etc.; now illit.) hand'kercher.— 
throw the handkerchief, to summon to pursuit, 
call upon to take one’s turn—as in children’s 
games and royal harems, (hand, kerchief.] 
handle, hand'l, v.t. to hold, move about, feel 
freely, with the hand: to make familiar by 
frequent touching: to manage: to discuss: to 
deal with, treat: to cope with: jiass through 
one’s hands: to trade or do business in.—n. a 
part by which a thing is held: anything afford¬ 
ing an advantage or pretext to an opponent: 
feel, as of a textile: one’s name (s/angV— adj- 
hand'led, having a handle.— ns. hand'ler, one 
who handles: a pugilist’s trainer or second: 
one who holds, controls, incites, or shows off an 
animal at a show, fight, etc.: one who trains 
and uses a dog which works for the police or 
an armed se^ice; hand'ling.—^hand'lebar, the 
steering-bar ofa cycle, or one half of it; hand'le- 
bar moustache, a wide, thick moustache with 
curved ends thought to resemble handlebars.—a 
handle to one's name, a title; fly off the handle' 
(see fly). [O.E. handle, handlian — hand.] 
hand of glory, hand »v gld'ri, glo', n. a charm made 
originally of mandrake root, afterwards of a 
murderer’s hand from the gallows. [A trans¬ 
lation of Fr. main de gloire —O.Fr. mandeghire, 
mandrake— mandragore.] 
handsel, hansel, hardjdYsal, n. an inaugural gift, 
e.g. a present on Handsel Monday, a coin put in 
the pocket of a new coat, or the like: an in¬ 
auguration or beginning, as the first money 
taken, earnest-money, a first instalment, the 
first use of anything: app. payment, penalty 
(Spens.). —V./. to give a handsel to: to inaura- 
rate: to make a beginning on: to cut off, kill 
(Chatterton, from a blundering reading of a 
dictionary explanation, ‘to cot on a first slice’) 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-mtnf, for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 
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pr. 0 . ka^^'MDiag; ptup. uid paJ. kaD(d}« 
t^.-iluMnfloBdiiy {Seot.\ the nm 
Monday after New Year’s Day, when handsels 
were given. [O.f. handselen, hand-gift, giving; 
or O.N. hambal.] 

kandMnne, Aaa'jam, wU- convenient, handy (obs.): 
suitable, becoming, gracious (prch.y, good- 
looking: well-proportioned: dignified: liberal 
or noble: generous: ample.—odv. hand'somely. 
—a. band'aonMneae. [hand and stiff, -eome; cf. 
Du. Aaiuboom.} 
handy. See hand. 

haa^-dandy, hand’l-dand'l, n, a children’s game 
of guessing which hand a thing is in.— interj. 
iSkak.) the formula used in the game, [hand.] 
haadywwk. See handiwork. 
hsaMpoot, han'»~pg3t, (S.Afr.) n. a kind of grape. 
Also haampoot, honeypot. (Ou. haamt~poot — 
haan, cock, pool, foot.] 

hang, hang, v.t. to support from above against 
gravity; to suspend: to decorate with pictures, 
tapestry, etc., as a wall: to put to death by sus¬ 
pending by the neck: to suspend (meat and 
game) untu mature: to cause to be brought to 
justfee: to fix. to fit: to fasten, to stidc: to 
exhibit (works of art): to prevent (a jury) from 
coining to a decision:—(in the imper. and pass.) 
a euphemism for damn.—v.i. to be suspended, so 
as to allow of free lateral motion: to be put to 
death by hanging: to be brought to justice: to 
weigh down, to oppress (with on and over): to 
cbng (with on): to drape well: to be exhibited: 
to be undecided: to be in suspense: to hover: 
to impend: to linger: to hold back: to depend 
(with on): to have things hanging: to remain in 
close attention (with on): — pa.t. and pa.p. 
banged (by the neck), or hung (in all senses).— n. 
hang, action or mode of hanging: principle of 
connection, plan: knack of using: meaning: 
a declivity: a slackening of motion: a hanging 
mass: euphemistically, a damn.—^n. hangabil'ity. 
— adj. hi^'abie, liable to be hanged: punish¬ 
able by himging.— n. hsng'er, one who hangs: 
that on which anything is hung; a wood on a 
hillside: a short sword.— adj. hang'ing, sus- 
pen^g: suspended: drooping: downcast: 
deserving or involving death by hanging.— n. 
death by the halter: (esp. in pi.) that which is 
hung, as drapery.—-hang'Mrd, a Baltimore 
oriole (from its pensile nest); hang'dog, a low 
fellow.—ad/, with a sneaking, cowed look.— 
haag'cr-on', one who hangs on or sticks to a 
person or place: an importunate acquaintance: 
a dependent; haag'flre, delay in explosion; 
hanging buttrsM, a buttress supported by a 
corbel or the like; hanging committee, a.com- 
raittee which chooses the works of art to be 
shown in an exhibitionr—iuttgiiig garden (see 
garden); hanging matter, a crime leading to 
capital punishment: a serious matter (coll.); 
hanging vnOey, a tributary valley not graded to 
the main valley, a product of large-scale glacia¬ 
tion; baag'man, a public executioner.— luli. 
rascally.—hsng'nest, a hangbird; hang'ont, 
haunt; hang'over,' a survival: after-effects, esp. 
of drinking; hang-up {slang), a problem about 
whicli one is obsessml; hung'-brnf, beef cured 
and dried; hnngjiHy, a jury that fails to agree.— 
edi. hmv'ever, suffering from a hangover.— 
hmig about, to loiter; hang back, to show 
rehieUmoe; hang by a thread, to depend upon 
very precarious conditimu (from the sword of 
Damocles): hang, draw, and quarter, to hang, 
cot down while still alive, disembowel and cut 
in pieces for exposure at different places; draw, 
hang, and quarter, to drag on a hurdle or other¬ 
wise to the place execution, then hang and 
quarter; hang Bin, to be long in exploding or 
disciiargii^: to be dow in taking effect: to 
hesitate; hang la tibi hnlanre, to be in doubt or 


suspense: hang oil, to let go: to hold off;_ 

on, to wait; hang on one's lips or words, to give 
close, admiring attention to; hang one's head, 
to look ashamed or sheepish; hang out, to dis¬ 
play, as a sign: to lodge or reside (r/cng); hang 
out for, to insist on; mmg over, to project over 
or lean out from; hang together, to keep united: 
to be consistent: to connect; hang up, to sus¬ 
pend: to delay: to replace a telephone receiver, 
break off communication: hang up one’s hat, to 
take up one’s abode; hong up, obsessed. [O.E. 
hangian, p8.t. hangode,pa.p. hangod{lnUtaaa.)and 
hdn, pa.t. Ae/ig, pa.p. hangen (trans.), and O.N. 
hanga and hengja; cf. Du. and Oer. Aungen.] 
hangar, hang'ar, hang’g&r, n. a shed for earring, 
aircraft, etc. (Fr.j 
hangnail, hang'nSl. See agnail, 
hanjar. See handjar. 

hank, hangk, n. a coil or skein of a specified length, 
varying with the type of yam: a loop: a restrain¬ 
ing hold (dial.). — v.t. to catch, as on a loop.— v.i, 
to catch, be entangled. [O.N. hanki, a hasp.] 
hanker, hangk'ar, v.i. to linger about {ditd.y. to 
yearn (with after, for). — n. a yearning.— n. 
hank'ering. [Perh. conn, with hang; cf. Du. 
hunkeren.J 

hankie, hanky, hangk'i, n. a coll. dim. of hand¬ 
kerchief. 

hanky-panky, hangk'i-pangk'i, n. jugglery, under¬ 
hand trickery. [Arbitrary.] 

Hanoverian, han-a-ve'rl-on, aeU- pertaining to 
Hanover (Ger. Hannover): of the dynasty that 
came thence to the British throne in 1714.—n. a 
native of Hanover: a supporter of the house of 
Hanover, opp. to a Jacobite. 

Hansard, han'sSrd, n. the printed reports of debates 
in parliament, from Luke Hansard (1752-1828), 
whose descendants continued to print them down 
to 1889.— v.t. han'sardise, -ize, to confront with 
one’s former recorded opinions. 

Hanse. bans, it. a league, esp. one of German 
commercial cities.— adfs. Hanse, Hanseatic (Anii- 
si-at'ik). [O.H.G. hansa, a band of men (Ger. 
hanse).] 

hansel. See handsel. 

hansom, han'sam, n, a light two-wheeled cab with 
driver’s seat raised behind.—^Also han'som-cab. 
[From the inventor, Joseph A. Hansom (1803- 
« 2 ).] 

ha’n’t, Adnr, a coll, contr. for have not or has not. 
hantle, han't!, han'tl, (Scot.) n. a good many: a 
good deal. [Poss. hand and tale, number.] 
hanuman, han-oo-mSn', n. a long-tailed sacred 
monkey of India—^the entellus monkey. [Ham- 
mSn, Hindu monkey god.] 
haoma, how'ma, n. a drink prepared from the 
haoma vine, used in Zoroastrian ritual: (cap.) a 
deity, personification of haoma. [Avestan; 
see soma (1).] 

hap, hap, n. chance: fortune: accident.— v.i. to 
chance, happen:— pr.p. happ'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
happed— n. and a^. bap'hax'ard, random: 
chance.— adv, at random.— n. haphaz'ardoMS.— 
a4l. hap'less, unlucky; unhappy.— adv. hap'- 
le^y.— H. hap'iessness.— adv. hap'ly, by hap: 
perhaps: it may be. [O.N. happ, good luck.] 
hap, hap, (Scot, and E, Angi.) v.t. to cover up: to 
wrap up.—ft. a wrap. [Origin unknown^ 
hapax legomenon, kap'aks leg-om'eH~on, (Gr.) lit. 
said once: a word or phrase that is found once 
only. 

ha’pence, hS'pans, for halfpence, 
ha’penny, hl^'nl, for haUl^nay. 
hnpio-, in composition, single.— ns, haplogmpby 
(hap^log’r»-fi), the inadvertent writing once of 
what should luve been written twice; haplel'ogy, 
omission in utterance of a sound resembling a 
neighbouring sound (ns tdoietry fur kMolatry). 
— adi. hap'lnid (bhl.), having the reduced number 
of chromosomes characteristic the species, as 


flee, tie : ml, hdr (her); nane;^n6te,fl>r; mite; mdln,fSbt; than (than) 
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hap'orfli 


in gertn-celli (opp. to d^hid). —n. ha^id'y*— 
hapkwti'monoM (Or. f/#>n5ii, thread; bot.), 
with one whorl of stamena. {Or. ht^toos, singl^ 
•imple.) 

hap’orth, h&’purth, for hal^iennjrwonli. 
happen, hap’an, vJ. to fall out: to come to pass: 
to take place: to chance.— adv. {JN. Engl.) 
perhaps.— ns. happ'eiung, event: a performance 
consisting of discrete events, in which elements 
from everyday life are put together in a non- 
realistic way, usu. demanding audience partici> 
pation (theatre): one such event in the theatre 
or in other activities including those of everyday 
life; happ'enBtance, chance: a chance circum¬ 
stance.—if any^ng should happen, in case of 
death; happen into, on, upon, to meet or come 
across by chance, [hap.] 
happy,hap'i,<u(/. lucky: fortunate: expressing, or 
characterised by, content, wellbeing pleasure, or 
good: apt: felicitous: mildly intoxicated (s/oog): 
in combination, delighted by the possession of 
or use of, as power-happy, bomb-happy —^usu. im¬ 
plying irresponsibility—or dazed as result of.— 
v.t. (Shak.) to make happy.— adv. happ'ily, in 
a happy manner: in happiness: by chance: 
perhaps.— n. happ'iness.— ad}, happ’y-go-luck'y, 
easy-going: taking things as they come.— adv. 
in any way one pleases.—happy dispatch, a 
euphemism for hara-kiri; happy event, a 
euphemism for a birth; han>y hunting-ground, 
(ateo in pi.) the Paradise of the Red Indian: 
any place that one frequenu, esp. to make 
acquisitions or to profit in any way; happy 
medium, a prudent or seiuible middle course, 
[hap.] 

hapteron, hap'tar-on, n. a holdfast or attachment 
organ of a plant thallus.— ad}, haptotrop'ic, 
curving in response to touch, as a tendril.— n. 
haptot'ropism. [Gr. haptein, to fasten, tropos, 
turning.] 

haptic, hap'tik, ad}, pertaining to the sense of 
touch.—R. hap'tics, science of studying data 
obtained by means of touch. (Cr. haptein, to 
fasten.] 

haqueton, hak'tan. Same as acton, 
han-kiri, ha\ ha'ra-ke'ri, n. ceremonious Japan¬ 
ese suicide by ripping the belly. [Japanese hara, 
belly, kiri, cut.] 
haram. Sm harem. 

harangue, ha-rang', n. a loud speech addressed to 
a multitude: a pompous or wordy address.— v.i. 
to deliver a harangue.— v.t. to address by a 
harangue:— pr.p. haranguing (.o'ang’ing): pa.t. 
and pa.p. harangued (•rangd’). —n. himuigu'er. 
[O.Fr. arenge, harangue —O.H.C. bring (Ger. 
ring), ring (of auditors).] 

han^ har'as, v.t. to distress, wear out: to annoy, 
pester.— ad}, har'assed.— adv. har'assedly.—n. 
nar'asaer.—n. and ad}, har'assmg.— adv. har'- 
aasingb.—n. har'assment. [O.Fr. harasser; 
prob. from barer, to incite a dog.] 
haihintor, hSr'bln-}ar, n. a host (<As.): one sent 
before to provide lodging (obs.): a forerunner, 
pioneer.—v.r. to precede as harbinger. [M.E. 
herbergeour; see harbour.] 
harbour (in U.S. harbor), har'har, n. a refuge or 
shelter: a shelter, natural or artificial, for ships: 
a haven.—y.r. to lodge, shelter, entertain, or give 
asylum to: to trace to its lair.— v.i. to take 
shelter.— ns. har'bourage, place of shelter: 
entertainment; har'bourer.— ad/, har'bourless.— 
harlMNir-bar', a sandbank at a harbour’s mouth. 
— n.p/. har'bour-dues, charges for the use of a 
harbour.—bar'bour-light', a guiding light into 
a harbour; har'bour-mastcr, an officer who has 
charge of a harbour.—harbour of refuge, a 
harbour constructed to give shelter to ships: 
protection in distress. [M.E. herberwe —O.E. 
Imrebeorg —here, army, beorg, protection; cf. 
Oar. herberge, O.N. herbergi.) 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; 


bard, Adref, ad}, not easily penetrated or broked: 
unyielding to pressure: firm, solid: difficult to 
scr^ch (min.): dffikult; strenuous: laborious: 
vigorous: bodily fit: coarse and scanty: stingy, 
niggardly: diffi^t to bear: difficult to please: 
unfeeling: insensitive: severe: rigorous: stiff: 
constrained: intractable: obdurate: (of coal) 
anthracitic: (of water) difficult to lather owing 
to calcium or magnesium salt in solution: harsh: 
brilliant and ghiring: over-shaiply' defin^: 
lacking in finer shades: (of (brink) (very) 
alcoholic: (of drug) habit-forming: (of news) 
definite, substantiated: (of letters) representing 
a guttural, not a sibilant, sound: voiceless (obs. 
phon.): (ofradiation) penetrating.—n. hardship: 
hard state: hard ground: a firm beach fore¬ 
shore: hard labour.—adv. with urgency, vigour, 
etc.: earnestly, forcibly: uneasily: in excess: 
sevmrel^: to the full extent (as hard aport): 
with difficulty: harshly: close, near, as in hsuM 
by.— V./. hard'en, to make hard or hardo' or 
hardy: to make firm: to strengthen: to con¬ 
firm in wickedness: to make insensitive.—v.i. 
to become hard or harder, lit. or fig.—ad}. 
bard'ened, made hank unfeeling: obdurate.— 
n. hard'ener.— ad}, hard'ish, somewhat hard.— 
adv. hard'ly, with difficulty: scarcely, not quite: 
severely, harshly— ns. hard'ness, quality of 
being hard: power of. and resistance to, 
scratching (min.); hard'siup, a thing, or con¬ 
ditions, hard to bear: privation: an instance of 
hard treatment (obs.).—adv. hard'-a-lee', clote to 
the lee-side, etc.—ad}, hard'-and-faat', rigidly 
laid down and adhered to.—hard-and-fast'nsas; 
hard'bake, almond toffee; bard'beam, the honi- 
beam.— ad}s. hard'-billed, having a hard Mil 
or beak; hard'-bitt'en, given to hard biting, 
tough in fight; hard’-bqilcd, boiled until solid: 
callous or cynical: practical.—hard'boaid, a 
compressed fibreboard; hard case, a perstm 
difficult to deal with or reform; hard cash, specie: 
ready money; hard'core, rubble, etc., used under 
foundations of r(»d; hard core, scunething'very 
resistant to change, as, e.g.' tlw most loyal or 
the most die-hard members of a group.—a4h. 
hard'-core, pertaining to a hard core: blatant; 
hard'-cured, thoroughly cured, as fish, by drying 
in the sun.—hard currency, metallic money: a 
term without precise meaning Applied to the 
currency of any country with which one has an 
adverse balance of payments.— ad}- hard'-drawn, 
of wire, etc., drawn when cold to give the required 
thickness.—4iard drinker, one who drinks per¬ 
sistently and excessively.— atf}. har^-earned, 
earned with toil or difficulty.—hartf'face, a 
soullessly relentless person; hira facts, undeni¬ 
able, stubborn facts.— ad}s. hard'-ffiv'oured, 
hard’-feat'ured, of hard, coarse, or forbidding 
features.—bald'-fav'ouredness; hard'-feat'uied- 
ness; hard'-fem, the northern fern (Lomaria or 
Blechnum).— ad}s. hard'-fist’ad, having hard or 
strong fists or hands; close-fisted: niggardly; 
hard'-fought, sorely contested; hard'-gott hard'- 
gotten, obtained with difficulty; hard'-graiaed, 
having a close firm grain: forbidding.—haid'- 
grast, cock’s-foot or other coarse grass; hard'- 
hack, an American Spiraea.— ad}, hard'^taad'cd, 
having hard hands: rough: severe.—hard'- 
head, knapweed: a fish of various kinds (gurnard, 
menhaden, fatherlasher).— ad}s. hard'4ead'ed, 
shrewd; luurd'-heart'ed, unfeeling: cruel.—odv. 
hard'-heart'edly. — hard'-hcart'edness. — .ad}s. 
bard'-hit, seriously hurt as by a loss of money: 
de^ly smitten with love; hard'line, of an 
attitude or policy (hard line), definite and un¬ 
yielding: having such an attitude or policy.— 
hard'lincr; hard lines, a hard lot: bad luck; 
hard'-metal, sintered tunpten carbide, used 
for the tip of high-speed cutting t(x>ls; hard 
money, com.— add- hard'-mouthed, with mouth 
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insensible to the bit: not easily managed.— 
hud pad, once considered to be a neurotropic 
virus disease of dogs, now recognised as a 
symptom of distemper; hard'>pan,' a hard layer 
often underlying the superficial soil: the lowest 
level.—hard'-paste, (of porcelain) made of 
china-clay and altered granite; bard'-pressed, 
hard'-pushed, in difficulties; hard'-rid'ing, 
strenuously riding; hard'-ruled (.Shak.), ruled 
with difficulty; hard'-run, greatly pressed; 
hard'-set, beset by difficulty: rigid.—hard sell, 
aggressive and insistent method of advertising 
or selling.— a4i- bard'shell, having a hard shell: 
rigidly orthodox: uncompromising. — hard 
sweanng, persistent and reckless swearing (by a 
witness): (often) perjury; hard'tack, ship- 
biscuit.— aids- hard'-up,' short of money, or of 
anything else; hard'-vis'aged, of a hard, coarse, 
or forbidding visage.—hard'ware, goods made of 
the baser metals, such as iron or copper: mech¬ 
anical equipment, including war equipment: 
(computer) equipment used in processing in¬ 
formation ; hard'wareman.— aid- hard'-won, w'on 
with toil and difficulty.—hard words, words that 
give difficulty to a half-educated reader: harsh 
words: ang^ words; hard'wood, timber of 
deciduous trees, whose comparatively slow 
growth produces compact hard wood.— a<d- 
hard'work'iag.—die hard, to die only after a 
desperate struggle for life; to survive obstinately: 
to die impenitent (obs.); go hard but, will not 
easily fail that; go hani with, turn out ill for; 
hard as nails, very hard: callous: tough; 
hard of hearing, pretty deaf; hard put to it, in 
great straits or difficulty; hold hard, stop; 
Mohs’s scale of hardness, a series of minerals 
each of which will scratch the one before it: 
(I) talc, (2) gypsum, (3) calcite, (4) fluorite, 
(S) apatite, (6) orthoclase, (7) quartz, (8) topaz, 
(9) corundum, (10) diamond. [O.E. hard 
{heard); Du. hard, Ger. hart, Goth, harduv, 
allied to Gr. kratys, strong.) 

hard, hard, {Spens. and Scot.) for heard, 
hardoke, har'dok, {Shak., King Lear, folio) n. 

perhaps burdock.—^The quartos have hor'dock. 
[Prob. O.E. har, hoary, and dock.) 
bvds, hardz, hurds, hurdz, n.pl. coarse or refuse 
flax or hemp: tarred rags used as torches 
{Scott). —It. hard'en, herd'en, hurd'en, a coarse 
fabric made from hards. [O.E. heordan.] 
hardy, hard'i, adj. daring, brave, resolute: con¬ 
fident: impudent: able to bear cold, exposure, 
or fatigue.— ns. hard'ihead {arch.), hara'ihood, 
boldness; audacity: robustness {rare). — adv. 
hard'ily.— ns. hard'iment {arch.), hardihood: a 
deed of hardihood; hard'iness.—hardy annual, 
an annua! plant which can survive frosts: a story 
or topic of conversation which comes up 
regularly. (O.Fr. hardi —OtH.G. hartjan, to 
make hard.) 

hare, h&r, n. a common very timid and very swift 

roctent, in appearance like, but larger than, a 
rabbit.— v.l. {slang) to run like a hare, hasten.— 
a<d^ har'iah, somewhat like a hare.—hare'-and- 
hmiiids', a paper-chase; hare'bell, the Scottish 
bluebell {Campanula rotundlfolla). — adjs. hare'- 
brained, giddy: heedless: headlong; bare'-foot, 
swift of foot.—hare'-lip, a fissured upper lip like 
that of a hare.— adJ. hare'-lipped.-~hare*a-ear, 
an umbelliferous plant (Bupleurum, various 
species) with yellow flowers; hare's'-foot 
(trc'feil), a clover with long soft fluffy heads.— 
Hist catch your hwe, make sure you have a thing 
first before you think what to do with it—from 
a direction in Mrs Glasse’s cookery-book, 
where catch was a misprint for case, skin; hold 
(Ian) with the hare and run (hunt) with the hounds, 
to' play a double game, to be with both sides at 
once. [O.E. hara; Du. haas, Dan. hare. Get. 
base.] * 


l.areld, har’ld, n. a long-tailed northern sea-duck. 

(Mod. feel, havella — hav, sea.) 
harem, ha'rem, h&-rem‘, n. women's quarters in a 
Mohammedan house: a set of wives and concu¬ 
bines.—Also haram', harim {-em'). —^harem skirt, 
an early 20th-century divided skirt in imitation 
of Turkish trousers. [Ar. harim, haram, any¬ 
thing forbidden— harama, to forbid.) 
haricot, har'I-ko, -kot, n. a kind of ragout or stew 
of mutton and beans or other vegetables: the 
kidney-bean or French bean (plant or seed). [Fr. 
haricot.] 

harigal(d)s, har'i-glz, {Scot.) n.pl. viscera. 

Harijan, ha'ri-Jan, n. one of the caste of untouch¬ 
ables, the name proposed by Gandhi. [Sans. 
Hari, a name of Vishnu, and Jana, person.) 
hari-kari, hdr’i-kar'e, an incorrect form of hara- 
kiri. 

harim. See harem. 

hariolate, har’i-o-lat, v.i. to divine.— n. hariola'- 
tion. [L. hariolari, -d/Mir.) 

hark, hark, v.i. to listen: to listen (to; also with 
at): to go (away, forward, etc.): to go in quest, 
or to follow (with after). —v.f. to listen to (arch.). 
— n. a whisper {Scot.). —hark'-back, a going 
back again {lit. and fig,). —hark away, back, 
forward, cries to urge hounds and hunters; 
hark back, to revert. [See hearken.) 
harken, hdr'kan, v.i. Same as hearken, 
hari, hdri, herl, hurl, n. a fibre of flax, etc.: a barb 
of a feather, esp. one used in making an artificial 
fly. [M.E. Acr/e—L.G.) 

hari, hdrl, {Scot.) v.t. to drag along the ground; 
to roughcast.— v.l. to drag oneself: to troll for 
fish.— n. act of dragging; a small quantity, a 
scraping of anything; a haui; roughcast.— n. 
har'ling. 

Harleian, hdr^le'sn, har'Ii-an, adj. pertaining to 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (i661-I724), and 
his son Edward, or the library collected by them. 
—Harley Street, in London, a favourite abode 
of physicians and surgeons, hence symbolically, 
harlequin, hdr'h-kwin, n. a pantomime character, 
in tight spangled dress, with visor and magic 
wand: a buffoon: a breed of small spotted dogs. 
— v.i. to play the harlequin.— n. harlequinade', 
part of a pantomime in which the hariequin 
piays a chief part.—harlequin duck, a variegated 
northern sea-duck. [Fr. harlequin, arlequin (It. 
arlecchino), prob. the same as O.Fr. Hellequin, a 
devil in mediaeval legend, perh. of Gmc. origin.) 
harlot, har’ht, n. a general term of opprobrium 
applied to man or woman (obs.): a whore: a 
prostitute.— adj. lewd: base.— n. har'Iotry, pros¬ 
titution: unchastity: meretriciousness: a harlot 
{obs.).—adj. {ohs.) base, foul. [O.Fr. herlol, 
arlot, a base fellow; origin unknown.) 
harm, harm, n. injury: moral wrong.— v.t. to 
injure.— adj. harm'ful, hurtful.— adv. harm'- 
fully.— n. harm'fulnesB.— adj. harm'less, not inju¬ 
rious, innocent: unharmed.— adv. harm'Iessly. 
— n. harm'lessness.—harm-do'ing. [O.E. herm 

(hearm); Ger. harm.] 

harmala, har'morh, n. the so-called African or 
Syrian rue {Peganum harmala) of the bean-caper 
family.—Also har'mel.— ns, liar'maliii(e), har'- 
min(e), alkaloids derived from its seeds. [Gr., 
from Semitic; cf. Ar. harmil.] 
barman,' hdr'min, {old thieves’ slang) n. a constable: 
(in pi.) the stocks.—har'man-bwk, a constable. 
(Origin obscure; see beak.) 
harmattan, hdr-mS-tan", har-mat'»n, n. a dry 
dusty N.E. wind from the desert in W. Africa. 
[Fanti harmrt.^'.] 

harmonic, har-mon'Ik, adj. in harmony: in har¬ 
monious proportion: pertaining to harmony: 
musical: concordant: in accordance with the 
physical relations of sounds in harmony or 
bodies emitting such sounds {math.). — n. a 
component whose frequency is an integral 
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multiple or the fundamental frequency: an ject city or province.— n. har'mosty, the office of 
overtone: a flutelike sound produceu on a harmost. [Cr. harmouis.] 
violin, etc., by lightly touching a string at a node harmotome, har'mo-tom, n. a zeolite, hydrated 
and bowing; one of the components of what the silicate of aluminium and barium. ICr.harmos, 
ear hears as a single sound (.in pL form treated joint, tome, a cut.] 

as sing.), musical acoustics.—n. harmoa'ica, the harn, harn, n. a coarse linen fabric. (See harden, 
musical glasses, Benjamin Franklin's instrument, under hards.] 

revolving bell-glasses touched on the nm by a harness, har'nis, n. tackle: gear: equipment, esp. 
wet finger: an instrument composed of a sound- now of a draught animal: armour for man or 

box and hanging strips of glass or metal, struck horse (arc/i.): an arrangement of straps, etc., 

by a hammer: a mouth-organ.—o<((. harmdn'ieal.' for attaching a piece of equipment to the body, 
— adv. harmon'ically.— ns. harmon'icbord, a key- as a parachute harness, a baby’s leadmg-strings, 
board instrument of violin tone, in which the a seat belt, etc.— v.t. to equip with armour: to 
strings are rubbed by rosined wheels; bar- put harness on: to attach by harness.—har'ness- 

mon'icon, a harmonica: an orchestrion: a cask (naui.), a cask for salt meat for daily use; 

pyrophone ichemlcal harmordcon). — adi. har- harneMed antelope, any antelope of the striped 
monious (-md'ni-ss), in, having, or producing genus Tragelapas; har'ness-mak'er; harness 
harmony: in agreement: justly proportioned: racing, trotting or pacing races between specially 
concordant: congruous.—ndv. harmdn'iously.— bred horses harnessed to sulkies; har’ness-room. 
ns. harmon'iousness; harmoniphon(e) (-mon'iVon, —in harness, occupied in the routine of one's 
-Jon), a keyboard wind instrument with reeds; daily work, not on holiday or retired. [O.Fr. 
harmonisation, -z- (har-man-i-za’slun, or— v.i. harneis, armour.] 

har'monisc, -ize, to be in harmony: to agiee: hams, harm, {Scot.) n.pl. brains.—^hara'-pan, 
to be compatible.—v./. to bring into harmony: brain-pan. [O.E. hxrn, prob.—O.N. hjarne\ 
to reconcile: to provide parts to (mus.), — ns. cf. Ger. hirn; Gr.Aranfon.l 

harmonis'er, -z-; har'monist, one skilled in har- haro. See harrow (2). 

mony (in theory or composition): a reconciler: harp, harp, n. a musical instnim’ent played by 
one who seeks to reconcile apparent incon- plucking strings stretched from a curved neck to 
sistencies: (cup.) member of a Second Adventist an inclined sound-board.— v.i. to play on the 
celibate sect (also Har'monite) founded by George harp: to dwell tediously.— v.t. to render on or to 
Rapp (d. 1847), from its settlement at Harmony, the harp: to lead, call, or bring by playing the 
Pennsylvania; harmon'ium, a reed-organ, esp. harp: to give voice to (arch.): to guess at (obs.). 
one in which the air is forced (not drawn) through '— ns. harp'er, barp'ist, a player on the harp.— 
the reeds; harmdn'iumist; harmonogram (-mon'), n.pl. harp'ings (naut.), the foreparts of the wales 
a curve drawn by a harmonograph; harmon'- at the bow.—harp’-seal, the Greenland seal, a 
ograph, an instrument for tracing curves repre- grey animal with dark bands curved like an old 
senting vibrrtions; harmonom’eter, an instru- harp; harp'-shcll, a genus (Harpa) of gastero- 
ment for measuring the harmonic relations of pods with ribs suggesting harp-strings.—harp 
sounds; harmony (har'nwn-i), a fitting together on (one string), to dwelkconstantly on one topic 
of parts so as to form a connected whole: agree- [O.E. hearpe; Ger. har/e.] 
ment in relation: in art, a normal and satisfying harpoon, har-poon', n, a barbed dart, esp. for 
state of completeness and order in the relations of killing whales.— v.t. to strike with a harpoon.— 
things to each other: a simultaneous and sue- ns. harpoon'er, harpooneer'.—harpoon-gun'. [Fr. 
cessive combination of accordant sounds (mus.): harpon, a clamp—L. ltarpa-~GT. karpi, sickle.] 
the whole chordal structure of a piece, as dis- harpsichord, harp'st-kord, n. a keyboard instru- 
tinguished from its melody or its rhythm (mus.): ment in which the strings ere twitched by quills 
concord: music in general: a collation of or leather points. [O.Fr. Aarpechorde; see harp, 
parallel passages to demonstrate agreement—e.g. chord.] 

of Gospels.—harmonic conjugates, two points harpy, hdr'pl, n. a rapacious and filthy monster, 
dividing a line internally and externally in part woman, part bird (myth.): a large South 
the same ratio; harmonic division, division by American eagle (also har'py-ea'glej: a rapacious 
such conjugates; harmonic mean, the middle woman. [Gr. harpyia, lit. snatcher, in Homer a 
term of three in harmonic progression; har- personification of the storm-wind— harpazein, to 
inonic minor, a minor scale with minor sixth seize.] 

and major seventh, ascending and descending; harquebus, harquebuse, harquebuss, kar'kwt-bus, 
harmonic motion, tlie motion along a diameter n. Same as arquebus. 

of a circle of the foot of a perpendicular from a harridan, har'i-dan, it. a vixenish old woman, 
point moving uniformly round the circumfer- [Prob. O.Fr. Aar<de//e, a lean horse, a jade.] 
ence; harmonic pencil (math.), a pencil of four harrier, har'i-ar, n. a medium-sized keen-scented 
rays that divides a transversal harmonically; dog for hunting hares: a cross-country runner, 
harmonic progression, a series of numbers whose [hare, or harry.] 
reciprocals arc in arithinettcal progression, such harrier. See harry. 

numbers being proportional to the len^hs of Harrovian, har-d'vi-an, adj. pertaining to Harrow, 
strings that sound harmonics; harmmiic pro- —n. one educated at Harrow school, 
portion, the relation of successive numbers in barrow, har'd, n. a spiked frame or other contriv- 
harmonic progression; harmonic range, a set of ance for smoothing and pulverising land and 

four points in a straight line such that two of covering seeds.— v.t. to draw a harrow over: to 

them divide the line between the other two tear or harass.— adi. harr'owing, acutely dis- 

internally and externally in the same ratio; tressing.— adv, harr'owingly.—harrowing, or 

harmonic receiver, a receiver for electric waves, harrying, of hell, Christ’s delivery of the souls of 

in harmony with the impulses producing them; patriarchs and prophets. [M.E. harwe.) 

harmonic triad (tnus.), the common chord.— harrow, haro, har'd, har-d', interj. alas (arch.): 
harmony of the spheres (see sphere); pre-estab- out upon it (arch.): in the Channel Islands a cry 
lished harmony, the divinely es^bUshed relation, announcing a claim to legal redress. [O.Fr. 
according to Leibniz, between body and mind— haro, korou; not an appeal to Ron or Rollo.] 

the movements of monads and the succession of harrumph, ha-rumf, v.i. to make a noise as of 
ideas being in constant agreement like two clearing the throat, usu. implying pomposity: 
clocks. [Gr. harmania — harmos, a joint fitting.] to disapprove, limit.] 

harmony. Sm harmonic. harry, har'i, v.i. to plunder: to ravage: to 

harmost, har'most, n. a Spartan governor of a sub- destroy: to harass:— pr.p, harr'ying; pa.i. and 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mani’, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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pa.p. luur'wd.— n. harr'ier, one who, or that 
which, harries: a kind of hawk (Circus) that 
harries small animals.—harrying of hen (see 
harrow, 1). [0.£. hergian — here, army; Oer. 

heer.} 

harsh, hdrrA, add, rough: jarring on the senses or 
feelings: rigorous.— v.t. narsh'en.— adv. harshly. 
—n. harsh'ness. [M.E. harsh, a Northern word; 
cf. Sw. h&rsk and Dan. harsh, rancid, Ger. harsch, 
hard.] 

harslet. See haslet. 

hart, hSrt, n. a male deer (esp. red deer) esp. over 
five years old, when the crown or surroyal 
antler begins to appear:—/em. hind.—harts'hom, 
the antler of the red deer: a solution of ammonia 
in water, orig. a decoction of the shavings of a 
hart’s horn (spirit of hartshorn) ; hart’s'-tongue, a 
fern (Scolopendrium vulgare) with strap-shaped 
leaves. [O.E. heart.] 
hart, (Spens.) for heart. 

hartiil, hSr'tal, hur'tal, (India) n. a stoppage of 
work in protest or boycott. [Hindi harthl.] 
hartebeest, har't»-best (Afrih. hartbees, hart'bes), 
n. a large South African antelope.—bastard 
hartebeest, the sassaby. [S.Afr.Du., hart-beast.] 
hartely, batten, hartlesse, (Spens.) for heartly, 
heartan, heartleBB. 

hamm-scarum, ha'nm-sha’rsm, adj. flighty; rash. 
—^# 1 . a giddy, rash person. [Prob. from obs. hare, 
to harass, and scare.] 

hamspex, ha-rus'pehs, n. one (among the Etrus¬ 
cans) who foretold events from inspection of 
entrails of animals:— pi. hanis'pices (-pi-sez ).— 
ns. hanispication (-h6'sh»n), harus'picy (-si). — 
adds, harus'pical, himn'picate.—v.i. barui'picate. 
[L., perh. from an Etruscan word and L. spectre, 
to view.] 

harvest, h&r'vist, n. autumn (obs. and dial.)-, the 
time of gathering in crops: crops gathered in: 
fruits: product of any labour or act.—v.r. to 
reap and gather in.— v.i. to ^ther a crop.— n. 
har'vester, a reaper: a reaping-machine; any 
member of the Opiliones, a class of Arachnida 
with very long legs (also har'vcBtman, harvest 
spider).—-har'vest-bug, -louse, -mite, -tkk, a 
minute larval form of a mite (Trombidium) 
abundant in late summer, a very troublesome 
biter; har'vest-feaat; har'vest-festival, a church 
service of thanksgiving for the harvest; har'vest- 
field; har'vest-fly, in U.S., a cicada of various 
kinds; bar'vest-goose, a gpose eaten at a harvest- 
home feast; har'vest-home, a celebration of the 
bringing home .of the harvest; harvest lady, 
harvest lord, the head reapers at the harvest; 
har'vestman, a harvester; harvest moon, the full 
moon nearest the autumnal equinox, rising 
nearly at the same hour for several days; harvest 
mouse, a very small mouse that nests in the 
stalks of com; harvest queen, the corn-maiden: 
the harvest lady; harvest spider, a harvester. 
[O.E. hssrfesv, Ger. herbst, Du. herfst.] 
h^ has. See have.—bas'-been, a person or 
thing whose day is over:— pi. has'-beens. 
hadi, A<uA, v.f. to hack: to mince: to chop small. 
— n. that which is hashed: a mixed dish of meat 
and vegetables in small pieces: a mixture and 
preparation of old matter: a mess: a stupid 
fellow (Scot.). — ad/, hash'y.—settle one’s hash 
(slang), to silence or subdue one. [Fr. hacher— 
haehe, hatchet.] 

haabish, hasheesh, hash’Ish, -ish, n. leaves, shoots, 
OT resin of hemp, smoked, or swallowed, as an 
intoxicant. [Ar. hashish.] • 
hash, hash, (Spens.) n. a fish-basket. [Cf. 
hassock.] 

haslet, hhz'lit, also hds’, hSs\ harslet, hOrs', n. 
edible entrails, esp. of a hog. [O.Fr. hastelet, 
roast meat—Aorie, spit—L. hasta, a spear.] 
hasp* hdsp, It. a clasp: a slotted part that receivcg 
a tuple, as for a padlock: a fourth part#)f a 
fate, /Hr; ml, h&r (her): mfae; tn6te, 


spindle (dial.): a skein of yam (dial,). — v.t. to 
usten with a hasp. lO.E. hsepse-, Dan. and Ger. 
haspe.] 

hassar, has'snr, n. a South American nest-building 
land-walking catfish (in the American sense). 
[Amer. Indian origin.] 

hassock, has'eh, n, a tufl or tussock of grass, 
rushes, etc.; a stuffed stool: in Kent a soft 
calcareous sandstone.— adi- hass'oeky. [O.E. 
hassuc.) 

hast, hast. See have. 

haste, as'th, (Sp.) until.—^hasU la visU (!& ve'stS), 
until we meet again, hasU luego (/db-d'gd), see 
you later. hasU maflana (man-yan’d), see you 
tomorrow—all three common terms of farewell. 

hastate, -d, hast'at, -id, adjs. spear-shaped: with 
basal lobes turned outward {pot.). [L. hast&tus 
— hasta, spear.] 

haste, hdst, n. urgency calling for speed: hurry: 
inconsiderate speed.— vs.t. wte, hasten (hds'n), 
to put to speed: to hurry on: to drive forward. 
— vs.i. to move with speed: to hurry.— n. 
hastener (hds'n-»r), — adv. hastily (hSst’i-ll). — ns. 
hast'iness, hurry: rashness: irriubility; hast'- 
ings (dial.), early fruit or vegetables, esp. peas.— 
ad/, hast'y, speedy: cmick: rash: eager: 
irriuble.—lunty pudding, flour, milk, or oatmeal 
and water porridge.— adj. hast'y-witt'ed (obs.), 
rash.—make haste, to hasten. [O.Fr. haste 
(Fr. hate), from Gmc.; cf. O.E. hist, Du. haast, 
Ger. hast.] 

hat, hat, n. a covering for the head, often with 
crown and brim: dignity of cardinal, from for¬ 
mer red hat: a salutation by lifting the hat(5cor. 
or obs.). —v.r. to provide with or cover with a 
hat: to lift one’s hat to (arch.). — v.i. (.dur/r.) to 
work alone:— pa.t. and pa.p. hatt'ed.— n, hat’ful, 
as much as will fill a heU—pl. hsttialM.—adi. 
hat'iess.— n. hat'lessness.— adj. hatt'ed, provided 
or covered with a hat.— ns. hatt'er, a maker or 
seller of hats: a miner or other who works by 
himself, one whose ‘hat covers his family’ 
(Austr.); hatt'ing; hatt'oek (arch. Scot.), a little 
hat.—hat'band, a ribbon round a hat; hat'box; 
hat'bnuh; hat'guard, a string for keeping a hat 
from being blown away; hat'peg, a peg for 
hanging a hat on; hat'pin, a long pin for 
fastening a hat to the hair; hat'-plant, the sola 
plant, used for making topees; bat'rack, a set 
of hatpegs; hat'stand, a piece of furniture with 
hatpegs; hat trick, a conjurer’s trick with a hat: 
the taking of three wickets by consecutive balls 
(deserving a new hat) in cricket, or corresponding 
feat (as three goals) in other games.—a bad bat 
(slang), a rascal; hang up one’s hat (see hang); 
hats oH to, all honour to; horse and hattock! 
to horse! (signal of witches or fairies); mad as a 
hatter (see mad); my hat! an exclamation of 
surprise; pass, send, round the bat, to take up a 
collection, solicit contributions; take off one’s 
hat to, to acknowledge in admiration (fig.): to 
praise; talk through one's hat, to talk wildly or 
at random; under one’s hat, in confidence. 
[O.E. hset; Dan. hat.] 

hatch, hach, n. a half-door: a small gate (<fia/.): 
the covering of a hatchway: a hatchway.— v.t. 
to close as with a hatch.—hatch boat, a kind of 
half-decked fishing-boat; hatch'way, an opening 
in a deck, floor, wall, or roof.—under hatches, 
below deck, esp. in confinement: in servitude or 
depressed state: dead. [O.E. Awee, Acc, grating, 
half-gate, hatch; cf. hack (3), heck (i); Du. AeA, 
gate.] 

hatch, hach, v.t. to bring out from the egg: to 
breed: to originate, develop or concoct.— v.t. 
to bring young from the egg: to come firom the 
egg: to develop into young.— n. act of hatching: 
brood hatched.— ns. hatch'er; hatch'ery, a place 
for artificial hatching, esp. of fish eggs.—count 
one’s chickens before ^y are hatched, to depend 
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tdo securely on some uncertain future event; 
hatches, matches, and dispatches (coll.), news* 
paper announcements of births, marriages, and 
deaths. [Early M.E. hacchen, from an assumed 
O.E. hitccean.] 

hatch, hack, v.t. to mark with fine lines, incisions, 

' or inlaid or applied strips.— n. hatch'ing, shading 
in fine lines. (O.Fr. hacher, to chop.] 
hatchel, hach'il, n. and vb. Same as hackle, 
hatchet, hack'it, n. a small axe for one hand.— adj. 
hatch'ety, like a hatchet.— adj. hatch'et-faced, 
having a narrow face with profile like a hatchet. 

—hatchet man, a gunman: a militant journalist: 
one who does shady jobs for a politician or 
political party.—bury the hatchet, to end war, 
from a habit of North Americarf Indians. [Fr. 
hachelle — hacher, to chop.] 
hatchettite, hach’it-it, n. mountain tallow, a 
natural waxy hydrocarbon. [After Charles 
Hatchett (d. 1847), English chemist.] 
hatchment, hach'mant, n. the arms of a deceased 
person within a black lozenge-shaped frame, 
formerly placed on the front of his house, 
[achievement.] 

hate, hat, v.t. to dislike intensely.— n. extreme 
dislike: hatred: object of hatred.— adjs. hit'- 
able, hate'abie, deserving to be hated; hate'ful, 
exciting hate: odious: detestable: feeling or 
manifesting hate.— adv. hate'fully.— n. hate'ful- 
ncBs.— adj. hate'less.— ns. hatc'lessness; hftt'er; 
hate'rent (Scot.), hatred.— adj. hate'worthy.— n. 
hit'red, extreme dislike: enmity: malignity. 
[O.E. hete, hate, hatian, to hate; Ger. hasz.\ 
hate. Same as haet. 
hath. See have, 
hatter. See hat. 

hatter, hat'ar, v.t. to trouble, annoy (arch.): to 
batter (dial.). 

Hatteria, hai-e'ri-a, n. Sphenodon. [Origin 
unknown.] 

batti-sherif, ha'tbshe-ref, (hist.) n. a decree signed 
by the Sultan of Turkey. [Pers. khalN-sharif, 
noble writing, from Ar.] 
hattock. See hat. 

hauberk, hd'bark, n. a long coat of chain-mail 
sometimes ending in short trousers: originally 
armour for the neck. [O.Fr. hauberc —O.H.G. 
halsberg — hals, neck, hergan, to protect.] 
baud, hod, n. and vh. a Scottish form of hold:— 
pa.p. hudd'en. 

haugh, hohh, (Scot.) n. a riverside meadow or flat. 

[O.E. hath (W.S. heaih), corner.] 
haughty, ho'ti, adj. proud: arrogant: contemp¬ 
tuous: bold (arch.): high (Spans.). — adjs. 
haught, hault, haut (hof, Shak., Spens., Milt.), 
haughty: exalted.— adv. haught'ily.— n. haught 
iness. [O.Fr. halt, haut, high—L. aitus, high.] 
haul, hoi, v.t. to drag: to pull with violence or 
effort: to transport (U.S.). — v.i. to tug, to try 
to draw something: to alter a ship's course: to 
change direction.— n. act of pulling, or of pulling 
in: contents of hauled-in net: a take, gain, loot: 
a hauled ioad>i distance hauled.— ns. haul'age, act 
of hauling: transport, esp. heavy road transport: 
charge for hauling; haul'er, haulier (hol'yar; 
this form is used esp. for a man who conveys coal 
from the workings to the foot of the shaft, or for 
one who engages in road haulage business).— 
haul over the coats (see coal); haul round or 
off, to turn a ship's course away from an object; 
haul up, to come or bring to rest after hauling: 
to call to account. [A variant of hale.] 
hauld, hold, n. a Scottish form of hold, as in the 
dial, phrase out of house and hauld, homeless, 
haulm, halm, hdm, hbm, n. straw, esp. of gathered 
plants: a strawy stem: a culm: straw or stems 
of plants collectively. [O.E. habn (healm).] 
haulst. See halse. 
hault. See haughty. 

haunch, hdnch, honsh, also (old-fashioned) hanch. 
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hansh, n. the expansion of the body at suid near 
the pdvis: the hip with buttock: the leg and 
loin of venisQn,.ctc.: the side or flank of an arch 
between the crown and the springing: the rear 
(Shak.): a jerked underhand throw (dial.). — v.t. 
to throw with an underhand movement (dial.). — 
haunch bone, the innominate bone. [O.Fr. 
hanche, prob. of Gmc. origin; cf. O.H.G. anckS, 
leg.] 

haunt, .Aon/, v.t. to frequent: to associate much 
with: to intrude upon continifally: to.inhabit 
or visit (as a ghost): to cling, or keep recurring, 
to the memory of.— v.i. to be much about, to 
visit frequently (with about, etc.).— n. place much 
resorted to: resort, habit of frequenting (Shak .): 
a ghost (U.S. dial.). — adj. haunt'ed, frequented, 
infested, esp. by ghosts or apparitions: obsessed: 
worried.— n. haunt'er.— n. and adj. haunt'ing.— 
adv. haunt'ingly. [O.Fr. hanter.] 
haurient, hauriant, ho’rl-ant, (her.) adj. rising as if 
to breathe. [L. hauriens, -eniis, pr.p. of haurire, 
to draw up, drink.] 
hause. See halse (1). 

hausfrau, hows'frow, n. a housewife, esp. a woman 
exclusively interested in domestic matters. [Ger.] 
haussmannise, -ize, hows'man-iz, v.t. to open out, 
generally rebuild, as Baron Haussmann, as 
prefect of the Seine (1853-70), did Paris.—«. 
haussmannisS'tion, -z-. 

haustellum, hds-tel'am, n. a sucking proboscis or 
its sucking end, as in flies;— pi. haustell'a.— adj. 
haus'tellate, having a haustellum.—n. hausto'- 
rium, the part by which a parasitic plant fixes 
itself and derives nourishment from its host:— pi. 
haust&'ria. [L. haurire, haustum, draw up, drink.] 
haut. See haughty. 

haut, d, (Fr.) high; haut monde (mod), high society; 
haut pas (pa), a dais; haut relief (ra-Tyef), high 
relief; haut ton (to), high fashion.—de haut en 
bas (da 5 td bdj, downwards, or from top to 
bottom (lit.): with an air of superiority, con¬ 
temptuously. 

hautboy, (h)d'bol, n. arch, name for oboe: a large 
kind of strawberry. IFr. hauibois —haut, high, 
bois, wood.] 

bau^, 6 t, (Fr.) fern, of haut; haute bourgeoisie 
(hoor-zhwd-zf), the richer, more influential part 
of the middle class; haute couture (koo-tur), 
fashionable, expensive dress designing and dress¬ 
making; haute cuisine (Icwr-zdn),,cookery of a 
very high standard; haute 4cole (d-kol), horse¬ 
manship of the most difficult kind; haute 
epoque (a-pok), in relation to architecture, 
furniture, etc., the period during which Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI reigned in France; haute 
politique (po-li-tik), the higher reaches of 
politics; haute vulgarisation (yul-gar-ez-as-yS), 
popularisation of scholarly subjects, 
hauteur, o'tar, d-teer, n. haughtiness; arrogance. 

[FrJ „ 

haiiyne, hd'in, ha'win, n. a blue mineral, in com¬ 
position like nosean, with calcium. [After the 
French mineralogist Rene J. Hauy (1743-1822).] 
Havana, ha-van'a, n. a fine quality of cigar, made 
in Hbvana or Cuba generally, 
have, hav, v.t. to hold: to keep: to possess: to 
own: to hold in control: to bear; to be in a 
special relation to (analogous to, if short of, 
ownership; e.g. to have a son, an assistant, 
no government): to be characterised by: to be in 
enjoyment of: to experience: to know: to 
entertain in the mind: to grasp the meaning or 
point of: to have received as information: to 
put, assert, or express: to suffer, endure, tolerate: 
to hold or esteem: to cause or allow to be: to 
convey, take, cause to go: to accept, take: to 
get: to obtain: to give birth to: to be obliged: 
to get the better of, hold at a disadvanuge or 
in dne’s power in a dilemma: to take in, deceive: 
as an auxiliary verb, used with the pa.p. in 
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forming the perfect tenses2iM/per5. siny. hut; or a keen-sighted person: a hawk-moth.— v.t. 

3rd has, orch. hadi; pi. have; pres. subj. have; and v.l. to hunt with trained hawks; to hunt on 

pa.r.and/Mi.p. had,2fldper5.po./.faadst; pa-suh^. the wing.—ns. hawk'er; hawk'ing, falconry.— 

had; pr.p. hav'ing.—ff..one who has possessions: ady. practising falconry: hawklike, keen (iShak.). 

— pi. naves,— ns. hav'er, one who has or possesses, ~—adJ. hawk'ish.— adl- hawk'-beaked, -billed, with 

a holder; the person in whose custody a docu- a beak, or nose, like a hawk’s bill.—hawk'bell, 

ment is (Scots law); hav'ing, act of possessing: a smali bell attached to a hawk’s leg; hawk'bit, 

possession, estate: behaviour: (esp. in pi. a plant (Leontodon) close akin to the dandelion. 

hiv'ingz) good manners (Scot.). — a^. gseedy.— — ad), hawk'-eyed, sharp-sighted.—hawk'-moth, 

have-at'-him (Shak.), a thrust: have'-net, one any member of the Sphinx family, heavy moths 

who lacks possessions:— pi. have'-nots; have- with hovering flight.— adj. hawk'-nosed, hook- 

on', a deception, a hoax: a piece of humbug beaked.—hawks'beard, a plant (Crepis) very 

or chaff.—had as good (arch.), might as well; like hawkweed; hawks'bill, a hawk-beaked 

had as lief (orrk.), would as willingly; had better, turtle; hawk'weed, a genus (Hieracium) of 

best, would do best to; had like (see like); yellow-headed ligulate-flowered composites.— 

have at, (let me) attack: here goes; had rather, doves and hawks (see dove): know a hawk from 

would prefer; have done, have to do with (see do); a handsaw (prob. for heronshaw), to be able to 

have in (coll.), to entertain in one’s home; judge between things pretty well. [O.E. hafoc; 

have it, to prevail: to exceed in any way: to get Du. havik, Ger. habicht, O.N. haukr.] 

punishment, unpleasant consequences; have it hawk, hok, v.t. to force up from the throat.— v.l. 
in for (someone), to have a grudge against (some- to clear the throat noisily.— n. the act of doing so. 

one); have it out, to discuss or express explicitly (Prob. imit.] 
and exhaustively; have on, to wear: to take in. hawk. See hawker. 

hoax, chaff; have up, to call to account before r. hawk, hok, n. a plasterer’s slab with handle below, 
court of justice, etc.; have what it takes, to have [Origin unknown.] 

the necessary qualities or capabilities to do some- hawked, hokt, (Scot, hawk'it), adj. streaked: 
thing; have with you (arch.), I am ready to go white-faced.— ns. hawk'ey, hawk'ie, a cow with 
with you; he's had it (s/ong), he is ruined: he white-striped face. 

has missed his opportunities: it's all up with hawker, hdk'tr, n. one who goes about offering 
him: he’s been Killed. [O.E. habhan, pa.t. goods for sale: now con lined to one who uses a 

hrrfde, pa.p. gehsefd; Ger. hahen, Dan. have.] beast of burden or vehicle (distinguished from a 

havelock, hav'Uk, n. a white cover for a military pedlar, who carries his wares bodily).— v.t. hawk, 

cap, with a flap over the neck. [From Gen. to convey about foi sale: to cry for sale. [Cf. 

Henry Havelock, 1795-1857.] L.G. and Ger. hdker, Du. heuker.] 

haven, Ad'vn, R. an inlet affording shelter to ships: hawkey. See hockey (2). 
a hprbour: any place of retreat or asylum.— v.t. hawm, horn, (dial.) v.i. to lounge about. [Origin 
to shelter.— adj. hS'vened. [O.E. hiefen; Du. unknown.] 

haven, Ger. ha/en.] hawse, hdz, n. part of a vessel’s bow in which the 

haveour. See haviour. hawseholes are cut.—hawae'hole, a hole for a 

haver, hav'er, (Scot.) v.i. to talk nonsense, or ship’s cable; hause'pipe, a tubular casting, 
foolishly.— R. (usu. in pi.) foolish talk: nonsense, fitted to a ship’s bows, through which the anchor 
— as. bav'erel, a foolish person; haver'ings, chain or cable passes. [O.N. Ad/s, neck.] 
havers. hawse. Seehalsefl). 

haver, hav'er, n. oats (Northern); the wild oat hawser, hd'zer, n. a small cable, a large rope used 
(grass; Northern). — n. hav'ersack, a bag worn in warping: a hawser-laid rope.— adj. baw'ser- 
over one shoulder for carrying provisions, etc., laid, composed of strands with a left-handed 
(orig. horse’s oats) on a journey. [O.N. (pi.) twist twisted together to the right hand. [O.Fr. 
hafrar; cf. Ger. hafer, haber, oats.] haucier, haulser, to raise.—L.L. altiSre —L. altus, 

haversine, hav'er-sin, n. half the versine. high.] 

havildar, Aav'i/-ddr, R. an Indian sergeant. [Pers. hawthorn. Seehaw(l). 
hawal-ddr.] hay. Ad, n. grass, etc., cut down and dried for 

havkwr, haveour, hav'yer, n. possession (obs.) : fodder or destined for that purpose.—v.r. andv.i. 
behaviour (Spens.). [Partly O.Fr. aveir, posses- to make hay.— ns. hay'ing, the making or 
Sion, partly behaviour.] harvesting of hay; hay'ael (O.E. sil, season; 

luivoc,Aay'aA,R. general destruction: devastation, dial.), the hay season.—hay'band, a rope of 
—v.r. to lay waste:—^pr.p. hav'ocking; pa./, and twisted hay; hay'box, an airtight box of hay 
pa.p. hav'ocked.— inter], an ancient war-cry, used to continue the cooking of dishes already 
signal for plunder. [A.Fr. havok—O.Fr. havot, begun; hay'cock, a conical pile of hay in the 
plunder; prob. Gmc.] field; hay fever, irritation by pollen of the nose, 

haw. Ad, R. a hedge (hist.): an enclosure (hist.): throat, etc., with sneezing and headache—also 
a messuage (A/s/.): the fruit of the hawthorn.— hay asthma; hay'fleld,afleld where hay is made; 
haw'buck, a bumpkin; haw'finch, the common hay 'fork, a long-handled fork used in turning 

? irosbeak; haw'thom, a smali tree of the rose and lifting hay; hay knife, a broad knife with a 
amily, much used for hedges. [O.E. haga, a handle set crosswise at one end, used for cutting 
yard or enclosure, a haw; Du. haag, a hedge, hay from a stack; hay'loft, a loft in which hay is 
Ger. hag, a hedge, O.N. hagi, a field.] kept; hay'maker, one who makes hay: a wild 

haw. Ad, v.i. to speak with hesitation or drawl, swinging blow (s/ang): (in p/.) a kind of country- 
natural or affected.— adf. haw'-haw', affectedly dance; hay'making; hay'mow, a rick of hay: a 
superior in enunciation.— n. a hesitation or mass of hay stored in a barn; hay'rick, a hay- 
affectation of superiority in speech: loud vulgar stack; bay seed, grass seed dropped from hay: 
laughter.— v.l. to guffaw, to laugh boisterously, a rustic (coll.); hay'stack; hay'wire, wire for 
[Imit.] binding hay.— adj. (slang), tangled: crazy: all 

haw. Ad, n. the nictitating membrane: a disease amiss.—Also adv. —hit the hay (slang), go to 
ofthe nictitating membrane. [Origin unknown.] bed; make hay, to toss and turn cut grass: to 
Hawaiian, ha-wi'(y)en, adj. pertaining to Hawaii, throw things into confusion (with of); make hay 
to its citizens, or to its language.—Also n. while the sun shines, to seize an opportunity 

haw-haw. See ha-ha (2), haw (2). while it lasts. (O.E. Meg, Mg, heg; Ger. hm, 

hawk, hdk, n. any bird of the falcon family other Du. hool; O.N. hey.] 
thgntheeagles, esp. of the sparrow-hawk (Acci- hay. Ad, (arcA.) n. a hedge, fence.—hay'-bote, 
piter) or the goshawk genus (Astur): apredi^oiy hedge-bote; Inward, one who had charge of 
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fences and enclosures and prevented cattle from 
breaking through: one who herded the common 
cattle of a town. (O.E. hege — haga, a hedge.] 

hay, ha, {obs.) inter], used on hitting in fencing.— 
n. (Shak.) a hit or home-thrust. [It. hai, thou 
hast (it)— avere —L. habire, to have.] 

hay. See hey (2). 

hayle (Spims.). See hale (1). 

hazard, haz'jrd, n. an old dicing game: chance: 
accident: risk: the thing risked: the pocketing 
of the object ball (wiwdng hazard), of the player's 
own ball after contact (.losing hazard; biiliards)-. 
the side of the court into which the ball is 
served (court tennis): any difficulty on golf 
links—bunker, long grass, road, water, whins, 
etc.— v.t, to expose to chance: to risk: to 
venture: to venture to say or utter.— adj- 
haz'ardablc.— n. haz'ardize (Spens.), hazard.— 
(N(/.haz'ardouB, dangerous: perilous: uncertain. 
— adv. haz'ardously.— ns. haz'ardouSness: haz'- 
ardry (Spens.), playing at games of hazard 
or chance: rashness. [O.Fr. hasard; prob. 
through the Sp. from Arab, al zar, the die; 
according to William of Tyre from Hasart, a 
castle in Syria, where the game was invented 
during the Crusades.] 

haze, hdz, n. vapour or mist, often shining and 
obscuring vision: mistiness: lack of definition 
or precision.— v.t. to make hazy.—v.f. to form a 
haze.— adv. haz'ily.— n. haz'iness. —adf. haz'y, 
thick with haze: ill-defined: not clear: con¬ 
fused (of the mind). [App. not O.E. hasu, 
haswe, grey.] 

haze, haz, v.t. to vex with needless or excessive 
tasks, rough treatment, practical jokes: to rag: 
to bully, —/ij. haz'er; haz'ing. [O.Fr. baser, to 
annoy.] 

hazel, hii'zl, n. a tree (Corylus) of the birch 
family.— adj. of hazel: light-brown, like a 
hazelnut.— adj. ha'zcUy.—hazel grouse, hen, the 
ruffed grouse; hh'zelnut, the edible nut of the 
hazel-tree. [O.E. haesel; Ger. ha.scl, O.N. hast, 

L. corulus, corylus.] 

he, he (or when unemphatic hi, e, i), nom. (irregu¬ 
larly or ungrammatically accus. or dat.) masc. 
pron. of 3rd pers. the male (or thing spoken of as if 
male) named before, indicated, or understood:— 
pi. they.—n. a male:— pi. hes.— adi- male (esp. in 
composition).—he'-man, a man of exaggerated 
or extreme virility, or what some women take to 
be virdity. [O.E. he, he.] 

head, hed, n. the uppermost or foremost part of an 
animal’s body: the brain: the understanding: 
self-possession: a chief or leader: a headmaster, 
principal: the place of honour or command: 
the front or top of anything: a rounded or 
enlarged end or top: a capitulum: a mass of 
leaves, flowers, hair, etc.: a head-dress or 
dressing for the head (arch.)- a headache 
(coll.): the peg-box and scroll of a violin, etc.: 
the membrane of a drum: the essential part of 
an apparatus: in a bicycle, the tube in which the 
front-fork is socketed: an individual animal or 
person as one of a group; a title, heading: a 
topic or chief point of a discourse: a source: 
energy of a fluid owing to height, velocity, and 
pressure: strength (arch.): insurrectionary 
force (arch.): highest point of anything: cul¬ 
mination : a cape: a froth on liqdor poured out: 
point of suppuration; headway: a head’s 
length or height: a mine tunnel: (in pi.) the 
obverse of a coin; one who takes hallucinogenic 
drugs (slang). — adj. of, pertaining to. the head; 
for the head: chief, principal: at, or coming 
from, the front.— v.t. to remove the head or 
top from: to behead (obs.): to supply with a 
head, top, or heading: to be the head, or at the 
head, of: to get ahead of and turn: to go round 
the head of: to face: to meet in the face: to 
cause to face or front: to strike with the head.— 
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v.l. to form a head: to face, front: tn shape 
one’s course, make (for).— adj. hcad'ed, hgving a 
head: ceme to a head (Shak.).~ns. head'er, one 
who or a machine which removes heads firom or 
supplies heads for casks, etc.: a dive head fore¬ 
most : a brick or stone at right angles to the wall 
surface: the act of headinjs a ball.— adv. 
head'ily.— ns. head'iness; head'ing, the action of 
the verb head in any sense: a part forming a 
head: a small passage to be enlarged into a 
tunnel: words placed at the head of a chapter, 
paragraph, etc.— adj- head'less.— adv. head'long. 
with the head foremost or first; without thought, 
rashly: precipitately.— adj. rash: precipitate: 
precipitous.— adj. head'most, most advanced or 
forward.— n. head'ship, the position or office of 
head or chief.— adj. head'y, aftecting the brain: 
intoxicating: inflamed: rash: violent.—head'- 
ache, a pain in the head: a source of worry 
(coll.). — adj. hcad'achy.—head band, a band or 
fillet for the head: a band round the top of 
trousers, etc.: the band at each end of a book: 
a thin slip of iron on the tympan of a printing- 
press: head'-boom, a jib-boom or a flying jib- 
boom; head'borough (hLst.), the head of a 
frank-pledge, tithing, or decennary: a petty 
constable; head boy, the senior boy- in a school; 
head'chair, a high-backed chair with headrest; 
head'cheese (U.S.), brawn; head'cloth, a ker¬ 
chief worn instead of a hat; head'-dress, a 
covering for the head: a mode of dressing the 
hair (arch.): head'fast, a mooring rope at the 
bows of a ship; head'frame, the structure over a 
mine-shaft supporting the winding machinery; 
head'gear, gear, ctivering, or ornament of the 
head: apparatus at the head of a mine-shaft; 
head'-hu^ger, a woman’s close-fitting headgear 
of kerchief type; hcad'hunt'er; head'bunt'ing, 
the practice of collecting human heads; head'- 
laqd, a point of land running out into the sea; a 
cape: the border of a field where the plough 
turns, ploughed separately afterwards; hcad'- 
light, head'lamp, a light on the front of a 
vehicle; head'linc, line at the top of a page con¬ 
taining title, folio, etc.: title in a newspaper, 
caption: a news item given very briefly (radio, 
TV): (in pi.) the sails and ropes next the yards. 
— v.t. to give as a headline, mention in a head¬ 
line: to publicise.— v.l. to be a headliner.—head- 
lin'er, one whose name is made most prominent 
in a bill or programme.—«<//. head'-lugged 
(Shak.), dragged by the head.—head'man, a 
chief, a leader; head'mark, a peculiar charac¬ 
teristic; headmas'ter, the principal master of a 
school; headmis'tress; head money, a poll tax: 
prize money by head of prisoners: a reward for a 
proscribed outlaw’s head; head'note, a note 
placed at the head of a chapter or page, esp. a 
condensed statement of points of law involved 
introductory .to the report of a legal decision: a 
tone produced in the head register (mus.). — adj. 
and adv. head'-on', head to head: with head 
pointing directly forward; directly opposed— 
head'phone, (usu. in pi.) a telephone receiver 
worn in pairs on a headband, esp. for wireless 
listening: a hairdressing of similar form; head'- 
piece, a helmet: a hat: head, skull (arcA.; Spens. 
hcadpeace): a brain: a man of intelligence: a 
top part: a decorative engraving at the begin¬ 
ning of a book, chapter, etc. (print.). — n.pl. 
headquar'ten, the quarters or residence of a 
commander-in-chief or general: a central or 
chief office, etc.—^head'race, the race leading to a 
water-wheel; head'rail, one of the rails at a 
ship's head; head'reach, the distance made to 
windward in tacking.— v.i. to shoot ahead, in 
tacking.—head register (mus.), high register: 
of the voice in which nose and head cavities 
vibrate sympathetically: (in male voice) falsetto; 
head rent, rent payable to the freeholder; 
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bead'iMt, a rapport for the head; head 
rhyaMt alliteratfam; heading (Scot.), a head¬ 
land hi a ploughed field; hcad'ring, a palm-leaf 
hair ornament worn by S. African native men 
after marriara; head'rooro, uninterrupted sflace 
below a ceilmg, bridge, etc.: space overhead; 
head'rope, a rope for tyinf or leading an animal; 
head raa, a sea running directly against a ship’s 
course; head'shake, a significant shake of the 
head; head'ahrinkcr, a headhunter who shrinks 
the heads of his victims: a psychiatrist (co//.); 
heads'inan, an executioner who cuts off heads;, 
head'sipuue, a square cloth worn as a covering 
for the head: hrad'stall, the part of a bridle 
round the head: a choir-stall with back to 
screen iobs.y, head'-sta'tion, the dwelling-house, 
etc., on an Australian sheep or cattle station; 
head'atick (print.), formerly a straight piece of 
furniture placed at the head of a form, between 
the chase and the type; head'stock (much.), a 
device for supporting the end or head of a 
member or part; head'8tone,the principal stone 
of a building: cornerstone: gravestone; head'- 
atream, a headwater: a high tributary: the 
stream forming the hipest or remotest source.— 
adj. head'strong, obstinately self-willed.—head'- 
tire (obs.), a head-dress; head voice, tones in the 
head register; head waiter, a person placed 
over the waiters of a restaurant or hotel; head- 
wat'er, the highest part of a stream, before 
receiving affluents; head'way, motion ahead, 
esp. of a ship: progress; head wind, a directly 
opposing wind; head'woH, a word serving as a 
heading: a word under which others are 
grouped, as in a dictionary; head'work, mental 
work; head'work'er.—above, over, rae’s head, 
beyond one’s comprehension; come to a head, 
to reach a climax; cat one’s head off (see eat); 
give a horse his he^, to let him go as he chooses 
(now alsoyig.); go by the head (naut.), to sink 
head foremost; go to one’s head, to disturb one’s 
sobriety or good sense; have a bead on one’s 
sboulderB, to have ability and balance; have 
one’s bead screwed on the ri^t way, to behave 
sensibly; head and shoulders, very much, as if 
taller by a head and shoulders: violently 
(arch.): head first, foremost, with the head first; 
head off, to get ahead of so as to turn back; to 
deflect from path or intention; beads or tails, an 
invitation to guess how a coin will fall; bead 
over heels, headlong, as in a somersault; hit the 
headlines, to get prominent notice in the press; 
keep, lose, one’s, head, to keep, lose, one’s self- 
possession; lay, put, heads together, to confer 
and co-operate: off, out (rf, tme’s head, crazy; 
out of one’s own head, spontaneously: of one’s 
own invention; over head and ears, deeply sub¬ 
merged or engrossed; show one’s head, to allow 
oneself to be seen; take it into one’s bead, to 
conceive the notion; turn one’s head (see turn). 
[O.E. hiqfod: cf. Du. koo/d, Cer. haupt.] 

-head. Sec -hood. 

heal, hil, v.t. to make whole and healthy: to cure: 
to restore to soundness: to remedy, amend.— 
v.l. to grow sound.—n. (arch, and Scot.) health: 
soundness: welfare.— adJ. heal'able.— n. heal'er. 
— n. and ad), beal'ing.— adv. heal'ingly.— ad). 
beal'BonM (Scot.), wholesome. [O.E. hmian 
(vb.), hilu (n.).— hit, whole; cf. Ger. lull, Du. 
heel: O.N. heiU: hail (IX hale (I), whole.] 

hcpl. See hole. 

keidd, hild, n. the same as heddle.—Also an old 
form of heel (2). 

health, hetth, n. sound bodily or mental condition: 
soundness: condition of wholesomeness: well¬ 
being: state with respect to soundness: a 
toast.— ad), heahh'fnl, mtJoying, indicating, or 
conducing to health.— -ndv. health'fuUy. — n. 
health'futaessvr-odv. health'iiy.—«. hedth'iness. 
—healffi'lMB.— n. hnUhlessness.— 


health'aimie, healthy, wholesome; haahh'y, in 
good health: morally or spiritually wholesome: 
conducive to or indicative of good health.— 
health centre, centre for clinical and administra¬ 
tive hralth welfare work; health resort, a place 
noted for its health-giving conditions, esp. 
climatic. [O.E. hdllh—^al, whole.] 

heame, him, (Spens.) adv. for home. 

heap, hip, n. a mass of things resting one above 
another: a mound: a company (ShaAr.): a great 
number, a great deal (often in pi.), a collection: 
an old dilapidated motor car: a ruin (B.). — v.t. 
to throw in a heap: to amass: to load with a 
heap or heaps: to pile high, or above the rim or 
brim.— adj. heap'y, full of heaps.—^heap'stead, 
the buildings and works around a mine-shaft.— 
knock, strike all of a heap, to confound utterly. 
[O.E. hiap: cf. O.N. hdpr, Ger. hairfe, Du. hoop.) 

hear, hir, v.t. to perceive by the ear: to accede to: 
to listen to: to listen to in trial of ability to 
repeat: to try judicially: to be informed: to be a 
hearer of: to be called (Milt., a Latinism).— v.i. 
to have or exercise the sense of hearing: to 
listen: to have news of or from: to be spoken of 
(S^n$., a Graecism):— pa.t. and pa.p. heard 
(hard). — adj- hemrd (hard). — ns, hear'er; hear'ing, 
power or act of perceiving sound: opportunity 
to be heard' audience: audition: judicial 
investigation and listening to evidence and 
arguments, esp. without a iury: earshot: news: 
a scolding (dial.). —hear'ing-aid, any device, 
electrical or other, for enabling the deaf to hear 
or to hear better; hear'say, common talk: 
report: rumour.— ad), of the nature of, or based 
on, report given by others.—hear, hear!, an 
exclamation of approval from the hearers of a 
speech; hear tell of, to hear some one speak of; 
will not hear of, will not allow, tolerate. [O.E. 
(Anglian) hiran (W. S. hieran, hyran); Du. 
hooren, O.N. heyra, Ger. horen, Goth, bau^an.) 

heard, beare, hir, hearie, (Spens.) forms of herd, 
hair, hairy. 

hearken, hark'n, v.i. to hear attentively: to listen. 
— v.t. to listen to, pay attention to, heed (poet.): 
to seek by enquiry (obs.). — n. heark'ener. (O.E. 
hercnian (heorcnlan); cf. hark, hear; Ger. 
horchen.) 

hearse, (Spens.) herse, hurs, n. orig. a canopy or 
frame over a bier, designed to hold candies: a 
funeral service (Spens.): abier(o6r.): a car for 
carrying the dead.— v.t. to put on or in a hearse. 
— a^s. hearse'-like, bears'y.—hearse'-cloth, a 
pall. [O.Fr. herse (It. erpice) —L. hirpex, -ids, 
a harrow.] 

heart, hart, n. the organ that circulates the blood; 
the stomach (obs.): the innermost part: the 
core: thechiefor vital part: the breast, bosom: 
the (imagined) seat of the affections, under¬ 
standing, and thought, as opposed to the head, 
the seat of reason: courage: inmost feelings: 
vigour, spirit: cordiality: compassion: a term 
of endearment or encouragement: a heart- 
shaped figure or object: a playing-card with 
heart-shaped pips: the centre of a cabbage, 
lettuce, etc.: a diseased state of the heart.— v.t. 
to hearten (arch.): to AH ^ ft centre space with 
rubble (building). — v.i. to form a compact head 
or inner mass, as a lettuce.—oeO'. heart'ed, having 
a heart, esp. of a spraified kind (hard-hearted, 
etc.): seated or fixed in the heart, laid up in-the 
heart.— v.t. heart'en, to encourage, stimulate: to 
add strength to.— v.i. to take courage.—n. 
heart'ikin, a little heart (in an obs. minced oath). 
— adv. heart'ily.— n. heart'iness.— ad). heart'Icss, 
without heart, courage, or feeling; callous.— 
adv. heart'lessly— ns. beart’lcssnesa; heart'let, a 
little heart, a nucleus; heart'ling (Shak.), little 
heart, used in a minced oath (ods heartUngs, 
God’s heart).— adv. heart'ly (Spens. harte'ly 
heartily.— atvs. heart'souie, exhilarating; merry; 
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kMrt'y.niU of heart: heartfelt: .sincere: cordial: 
robust: lusty: enthusiastic: unrestrained: in. 
or indicating, good spirits, appetite, or condition: 
sound: in good heart.— n. a hearty fellow, esp. 
a sailor: a student who goes in for sports, 
distinguished from an aesthete. —^heart'ache, 
sorrow: anguish; heart'-beat, a pulsation of the 
heart: a throb; heart'-block, a condition in 
which the ventricle does not keep time with the 
auricle; heart(’B)'-bload, blood of the heart; 
life, essence; heart'-bond, in masonry, a bond 
in which two headers meet in the middle of a 
wall and one header overlaps them; heart 
break, a crushing sorrow or grief.— v.t. (Burns) 
to break the heart of.—heartbrea'ker, a flirt: a 
curl, lovelock.— a<Hs. heart'brea'king; heart'- 
broken.—^heart'bum, a burning, acrid feeling in 
throat or breast; heart'buming. discontent: 
secret grudging; Iwart cam, a heart->shaped cam 
in a stop-watch, etc.; heart cockle, heart shell, a 
mollusc (Isocardia) or its shell, like a cockle 
coiled at the bosses.— atU- heart'-dear (Shak.), 
dear to the heart, sincerely beloved.—heart 
disease', any morbid condition of the heart.— 
a4/. heart'-eas'ing, giving peace to the mind.— 
heart'-failure, stoppage qr inadequate functioning 
of the heart: shock producing faintness.— aids. 
heart'felt, felt deeply; sincere; heart'-free, having 
the affections disengaged.—heart'-grief, deep- 
seated affliction; heart'-heav'iness, depression 
of spirits; beart'iand, an area of a country that 
is centrally situated and/or vitally important; 
heart'-quake, trembling, fear.— adj. heart'-rend'- 
ing, agonising.—heart'-rot, decay in the hearts 
of trees, caused by various fungi; beart'-search'- 
ing, examination of one’s feelings; heart's(-) 
ease, the pansy; heart'seed, or heart'pea, 
balloon-vine, from the heart-shaped scar left by 
the seed; heart'-ser'vice, sincere devotion, as 
opp. to eye-service. — adjs. heart'-shaped, shaped 
like the conventional representation of the 
human heart; heart'-sick, despondent.—beart'- 
sick'ness.— adJ. heart'-sore, sore at heart: 
caused by soreness of heart (Shak.). — n. grief: 
cause of grief (Spens.). —heart'-spoon (dial.), the 
depression in the breastbone: the breastbone: 
the pit of the stomach.— adl. heart'-stirr'ing, 
rousing: exhilarating.— v.t. heart'-strike (arch.), 
to strike to the heart: to dismay: to drive into 
the heart:— pa.p. heart'-stricken, heart'-struck 
(obs. -strook).—heart'-string, orig. a nerve or 
tendon imagined to brace and sustain the heart: 
(in pi.) affections; heart'-throb (slang), a senti¬ 
mental emotion for one of the opposite sex: the 
person causing it.— adj. heart'-to-heart', candid, 
intimate, and unreserved.—Also n. —^heart'- 
ur'chin, a sea-urchin of the Spatangoidea, 
typically heart-shaped.— ad/s. heart'warroing, 
emotionally moving: gratifying, pleasing; 
heart'-whoie, whole at heart: sincere: with 
affections disengaged: undismayed: out-and- 
out.—hdart'wood, the duramen or hard inner 
wood of a tree.— adj. hart'ie-hale (Spens.), good 
for the heart, healthy.—after one’s own heart, 
exactly to one’s own liking; at heart, in real 
character: substantially; break one’s heart, to 
die of, or be broken down by, grief or disappoint¬ 
ment: to cause deep grief to anyone: by heart, 
by rote: in the memory; cross one’s heart, 
emphasise the truth of a statement; eat one’s 
heart (see eat); find in one’s heart, to be able to 
bring oneself; from the bottom of one’s heart, 
most sincerely; have a change of heart, alter 
one’s former opinion or viewpoint; have at 
heart, to cherish as a matter of deep interest; 
have one’s heart in one’s boots, to fhel a sinking 
of the heart; have one's heart in one’s mouth, 
to be in trepidation; have one’s heart in the right 
place, to be basically decent, generous; heart and 
'. heart and soul, with complete heartiness. 


with complete devotioit.«to a cause; heart of 
heart(s), the inmost feelings or convictions: 
deepest affections; heart (d oak, heartwood of 
the oak-tree: a brave, resolute heart; in good 
heart, in sound or fertile condition: in good 
spirits or courage; lay, take, to Jieart, to store 
up in the mind for future guidance: to be deeply 
moved by something; set the heart at rest, to 
render easy in mind; set the heart upon, tb come 
to desire earnestly; speak to the heart (B.), to 
comfort, encourage; take heart, to be encopr- 
aged; take heart of grace (see grace); take to 
heart, to come to feel in earnest; wear one’s 
heart on one’s sleeve, to show the feelings 
openly; with all one’s heart, most willingly. 
[O.E. heorte; cf. Du. hart, Ger. here; L. cor, 
cordis; Gr. kardiS.] 

hearth, hdrth, n. the part of the floor on which the 
fire is made: the fireside: the house itself: the 
home circle: the lowest part of a blast-furnace: 
a brazier, chafing-dish, or fire-box.—hearth'- 
brush, a brush for sweeping the hearth; 
hearth'-mon'ey, -pcnn'y, -tax, a tax on hearths; 
heartb'-rug, a rug laid over the hearth-stone; 
hearth'-stone, a stone forming a hearth: a soft 
stone used for whitening hearths, doorsteps, 
etc. [O.E. heorth; Du. hoard, Ger. herd.] 
heast, heaste, hist (Spens.) n. Same as best, 
heat, hit, n. that which excites the sensation of 
warmth: sensation of warmth, esp. in a high 
degree: degree of hotness: exposure to intense 
heat: a high temperature: the hottest time: 
redness of the skin: vehemence, passion: sexual 
excitement, or its period, esp. in the female, 
corresponding to rut in the male: a single 
course in a race: a division of a contest from 
which the winner goes on to a final test: anima¬ 
tion: pressure intended to coerce (ro//.): pwiod 
of intensive search, esp. by the police for a 
criminal after a crime has taken place (coll .).— 
v.r. to make hot: to agitate: perh., to run over, 
as in a race (Shak.). — v.l. to become hot.— adj. 
heat'ed.— n. heat'er, one who, or that which, 
heats: apparatus for heating a room or building: 
means of heating a flat iron, etc.— n. and a^. 
heat'ing.—heat'-ap'oplexy, sunstroke; heat bar¬ 
rier, difficulties caused by a thin envelope of hot 
air which develops round aircraft at high speeds 
and occasions structural and other problems; 
heat en'gine, an engine that transforms heat into 
mechanical work; heat'er-shield, a triangular 
shield, like the heater of a flat-iron; heat 
exchanger, device for transferring heat from one 
fluid to another; heat pump, a device (on the 
refrigerator principle) for drawing heat ftom 
water, air, or the earth, and giving it out to warm, 
e.g. a room; heat sink, something into which 
unwanted heat can be shot; heat'spot, an area 
of skin with nerve-ends sensitive to heat: a spot 
or blotch on the skin caused by heat: a freckle; 
heat'stroke, exhaustion, illness, or prostration 
due to exposure to heat: sunstroke; heat unit, 
amount of heat required to raise a pound of 
water 1 degree F in temperature (British thermal 
unit; mean value, the 180th part of heat re¬ 
quired to raise temperature from 32°F to 212“]^, 
being equal to I05S-06 joules); heat wave, 
heated state of atmosphere passing from one 
locality to another: a hot spell.—latent heat, the 
heat required to change Mlid to liquid, or 
liquid to gas, without change of temperature; 
mechanical equivalent of heat, the energy required 
to produce one heat unit; specific heat (see 
specific); turn on the heat (slang), to use brutal 
treatment, mental or physical, esp. in order to 
coerce. [O.E. hBtu, heat; hht, hot; Ger. hliie.] 
heath, hith, n. barren open country, esp. covered 
with ericaceotts and other low shrubs: any 
shrub of genus Erica, sometimes extended to 
Calluna (heather) and others of the family 
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heathen 602 hebdoniad 

Ericaceae: a butterfly of the Satyridae.— ad}, imagined by the old astronomers: (often cap.) 

heath'y, abounding with heath.—heath bell, the dwelling-place of God or the gods, and the 

heather bell: harebell; heath'bird, heath'-(owl, blessed: (often cap.) the Deity as inhabiting 

the black grouse; heath'cock, the male black heaven: supreme happiness.— inlcrj. (in p/.) 

grouse; heath'-hen, the grey-hen or female black expressing surprise, disbelief, dismay, etc.— n. 

grouse: an extinct American bird akin to tl:e heavenliness (/ler/t').—a<(/. heavenly (Aevn'), of or 

prairie-chicken; heath'-poult, the black grouse, inhabiting heaven: of or from God or the angels 

esp. the female or young. [O.E. hith\ Ger. or saints: celestial: pure: supremely blessed: 

keide, Goth, hallhi, a wrasie.] excellent (coll.). — ad». divinely, exceedingly 

heathen, hf'dhn., n. one who belongs to a people of (arch.): by the influence of heaven (Mill.). — ad}- 
some lower form of religion, esp. polytheistic, or heavcn'waid.— adrs. Iieaven'ward, heaven'wards. 

of no religion: any person neither Christian nor — ad}.t. heav'en-born, descended from heaven; 

Jewish (arcA.): a pagan: one who is ignorant or heav'en-bred (Shak.), bred or produced in 

unmindful of religion: an uncivilised person heaven: heav'en-dircct'ed, pointing to the sky: 

(coll.)-. — pi. hcath'en (collectively), heathens divinely guided; heaven-fallen (hevn-fdln'; 

(individually). — adj. pagan: irreligious — n.v. Milt.), fallen from heaven; heaven-gift'ed, 

hea'thendom, hcath'enesse (arch.), heathenism; bestowed by heaven; heav'en-kiss'ing (5A<iA.). as 

the condition of a heathen; those regions of the it were, touching the sky.—heavenly bodies, the 

world where heathenism prevails.— v.r. hea'then- sun, moon, planets, comets, stars, etc.; heavenly 

ise, -ize, to make heathen or heathenish.— ad}, host, a multitude of angels.— ai(}. heaven'Iy- 

hea'thenish, relating to the heathen: rude: niind'ed, with mind set upon heavenly things; 

uncivilised; cruel. — adv. hea'thenishly. — ns. pure. — heaven'ly-mind'cdness. — ad}. heaven'- 

hea'thenishness; hea'thenism, the religions sent, .sent by heaven: very timely.—heaven of 

system of the heathens: paganism: barbarism; heavens (/?.), the highest heavens, abode of God; 

hea'thcnry, heathenism: heathendom. [O.E. in the seventh heaven, in a state of the most 

hielhcn; Du. heiden.\ exalted happiness—from the Cabbalisls, who 

heather, hedh’.n, n. ling, a common low shrub divided the heavens into seven in an ascending 

(Calluna vulgaris) of the heath family: some- scale of happiness up to the abode of God; 

limes extended to the heaths (Erica): an assem- move heaven and earth, to do everything possible; 

biage of heather plants. ■■ ndy. of the colour of tree of heaven, ailanto. [O.E. heojon.) 

(red) heather; composed of nr from heather.— Heaviside layer. See Kcnnelly-Hcaviside layer. 
ad}, heath'ery.—heather ale, a famous liquor heavy, hev'i, ad}, weighty: ponderous: laden: 
traditionally brewed in Scotland from the bells abounding: of high specific gravity; not easy to 

of heather—a lost art; heather bell, the flower bear: grievous: oppressive: grave: dull, 

of the cross-leaved heath (L-rico tetrahx) or of lacking brightness and interest: wanting in 

the common heath (Erica cinerca)-, heath'er- sprighllincss: pedantic: pompous, laborious: 

inix'lure. a woollen fabric speckled in colours sad: in low spirits: drowsy with great momcn- 

iike heather.—set the heather on tire, to create a turn: deep-toned: massive: thick; not easily 

disturbance or a sensation: take to the heather, digested: doughy: impeding the feet in walk- 

to become an outlaw. (Older Scots hadder; ing: heavy-armed (nrrV ): strung, as liquor: dark 

origin unknown; prob. influenced by heath.] with clouds: gloomy: pertaining to grave or 

heather-bleat, heather-bleater, hedh’ar-hlet', -.»r, serious roles (rAei:ir.):—(omp(ir. heav'ier; superl. 

(Scot.) ns. a snipe.— ALso hcathcr-bluiter. heav'iest.—adv. heavily.—n. the villain on sta^ 

-Mutter (-bHit', -hint'). [O.E. hj-Jer-bld-lc ^— or screen.--adv. heav'ily,— n. Iieav'iness.— ad}s. 

hrrjer, goat, hkfian, to bleat, from its cry; in- hcav'ier-than-air', of greater specific gravity than 

fluenced by heather; cf. also Scots bluitcr, air, nut sustained by a gasbag; hcav'y-armed, 

bittern.] bearing heavy armour or arms.--heavy chemi- 

Heath(-)Robinson, heth'-rob'in-Mn, used edjec- cals, those produced on a large scale for use in 

tivally to describe an over-ingenious mechanical industry (e.g. sulphuric acjd and sodium car- 

contrivance (usually destined not to work), bonate).—nd/s. heavy duty, made to withstand 

[Heath Robinson (1872-1944), an artist who very hard wear or use; heav'y-hand'ed, clumsy, 

drew such contraptions.] awkward; oppressive; heav'y-head'ed, having a 

heaume, Arwi, (urrA.) n. a massive helmet. [Fr.] heavy or large head: dull: stupid: drowsy; 

heave, Aev, v.r. to lift up, esp. with great effort: to heav'y-heart'^, weighed down with grief.— 

throw: to haul; to swell or puff out: to force heavy hydrogen, deuterium: also tritium; 

from the breast (as a sigh): in mining, to dis- heavy industry (see industry).— ad}, heav'y- 

place (as a vein).~v./. to be raised: to rise like lad'cn, with a heavy burden.—heavy metal, a 

waves: to retch: to strive or strain to lift or metal of high specific gravity, usu. above 5: 
move something: to move into a certain posi- guns or shot of large size; great influence or 

tion, orig. of a ship, now also Jig.:—pa.i. and power: a person to be reckoned with; heavy 

pa.p. heaved, (naul.) hove; pa.p. in sense of spar, barytes; heavy water, water in which 

swollen, hov'en.—n. an effort upward: a throw: deuterium takes the place of ordinary hydrogen; 

a swelHng; an effort to vomit: a sigh (Shak.): heav'yweight, person oi- thing well above the 

horizontal displacement (mining): in .space flight, average weight: one in the heaviest class (sport) : 

motion perpendicular to the surge (q.v.): (in p/.l in boxing, light-heavyweight, over II st. 6 lb. 

broken wind in horses.— ns. heav'er: heav'ing.— and not over 12 st. 7 lb., amateur It st. 11 lb. and 

heave'-eff'ering, beave'-shourder (B.), an offer- 12 st. 10 lb.; heavyweight, any weight above 

ing, an animal’s shoulder, elevated in sacrifice.— these; heavy wet (slang)^ a drink of strong ale 

heave bo! a sailm-s’ call to exertion, us in heaving or ale and porter mixed.—'heavy marching 

the anchor: heave in sight, to come into view; order, the condition of troops fully equipped for'* 
kMVe the lead, take a sounding with a lead, to field service; the heavies, the heavy cavalry (mi/.): 
determine the depth of water (naut.y, heave the those who play heavy parts (tAea/.). (O.E. heflg 
io«. to hast the log into the yvater in order to — hebban, to heave; (j.H.G. hebig.] 
ascertain the ship's speed; heave to, to bring a hebdomad. AeA'dd-mm/, ir. a set of seven: a week; 
vessel to a standstill, to make her lie to. (O.E. in some Gnostic systems, a group of super- 

hebban, pa-t. Ad/, pa p. hafen; Ger. heben.] human beings.—o4i. hebdomadal (-dom'ji-dt), 

heaVen, ^v'n, Aevn, n. the vault of sky overhanging weekly.—odr. hebdom'adally.— n. befadom'adar, 

the earth (commonly in pi.)- the upper regions -er, in Scottish Universities, a senior member 

of the aif: a very great and indefinite height: appointed weekly for the supervision of student 

any one of the concentric revolving spheres ' discipline.— ad}, hebdom'adary, weekly.— n. a 
fdle,JiSr ; m?, Mr (her); ttdne; %dir ,/i3r; mule; moan, fdbt; dken (then) 
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member of a chapter or convent taking weekly 
turn to officiate.—hebdomadal council, an 
administrative board of Oxford university, 
meeting weekly. [Gr. hebdomas, -ados, a set of 
seven, a week— hepta, seven.] 

Hebe, hi'bi, n. a daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
cup*bearer of Olympus, a personification of 
youth.— H. hebephrenia (ke~bi-fre'ni-»),'a. form 
of insanity beginning in late childhood, arresting 
intellectual development, and ending id com¬ 
plete dementia.— ad/s- and ns. hebephr£'nlac, 
hebephrenic (‘fren’ik). [Gr. Hebe, youth, 
puberty {Hebe, the goddess), phrfn, mind.] 
heben, heb'n, {Spens.) n., atO- Obs. form of ebony, 
hebenon, heb'»-non, hebona, -na, (Shak.) n. 
something with a poisonous juice. [Perh. 
ebony or henbane, or Ger. eihenhaum, yew-tree.] 
hebetate, heb'i-tat, v.t. to dull or blunt.—v.i. to 
become dull.—dull: blunt: soft-pointed.— 
adi. heb'etant, making dull.— ns, hebetft'tion, 
heb etude; hebetudinos'ity.— adj. hebetu'dinous. 
[L. hebet&re, -alum — hebes, -etis, blunt.] 
hebona. See hebenon. 

Hebrew, he'broo, n. a Jew:—/em. He'brewess 
{B.): the Semitic language of the Hebrews: un¬ 
intelligible speech {coll.). — adj. of the Hebrews 
or their language.— adjs. Hebraic {he-bra'ik), -al, 
relating to the Hebrews or to their language.— 
adv. Hebra'ically, after the manner of the 
Hebrew language: from right to left.— n. 
Hebra'icism.— v.t. He'brftise, -ize, to make 
Hebrew.— v.i. to use a Hebrew idiom: to 
conform or incline to Hebrew ways or ideals.— 
ns. He'braiser, -z-; HS'braism, a Hebrew idiom; 
He'braist, one skilled in Hebrew.— adjs. He- 
brftist'ic, -al, of or like Hebrew.— adv. Hebraist'- 
ically.— n. HS'brewism. [O.Fr. Ebreu and L. 
Hfbraeus —Gr. Hibraios —Aram, 'ehral (Heb. 
'ibri), lit. one from the other side (of the 
Euphrates).] 

Hebridean, heh-ri-di'in, Hebridian, -rid'isn, adj. 
of the Hebrides {heb'ri-dez). —n. a native of the 
Hebrides.— adj. He'brid. [Due to a misprint of 
L. Hebudes —Gr. Heboudai.] 

Hecate, hek'^-lc. Shak. Hecat(e), hek'st, n. a 
mysterious goddess, in Hesiod having power over 
earth, heaven, and sea—afterwards identified 
with Artemis, Persephone, and other goddesses: 
in Shakespeare, etc., the chief or goddess of 
witches. [Gr. Hekate.\ _ 

hecatomb, ^ek'a-tom, -/dm (sometimes -room), n. 
a great public sacrifice: any large number of 
victims. [Qr. hekatombe — hekaton, a hundred, 
bous, an ox.] 

hech, hehh, {Scot.) Inter], an exclafnation of sur¬ 
prise, weariness, etc. 

hecht, hehkt, Scottish form of the verb hig^t. 
beck, hek, {dial.) it. the lower part of a door: an 
inner door: a grating, esp. in rivers or streams: 
a rack for animal fodder: a piece of spinning 
machinery, for guiding the yarn to the reels.— 
heck and manger, rack and manger. [O.E. hec 
Mate), grating, hatch; cf. hack (3), Imtch (1); 
Du. hek, gate.] 

heck, hek, n. and Inter], euphemistic for hell, 
heckle, hek'l, v.i. to comb out, of flax or hemp 
fibres: orig. Scot., to ply with embarrassing 
questions (as at an election).— n. a hackle.— n. 
heck'ler. (Cf. hackle, hatchel.] 
heco g enin, hek'6-]ethin, hek-oj'an-in, n. a synthetic 
form of cortisone, prepared chiefly from sisal. 
{He^htla texensls), the plant from which first 
isolated, and suffs. -gen and -in.) 
hectare. See under hecto-. 
hectic, hek'tUc, adj. pertaining to the constitution 
or habit of body: affected with hectic fever: 
feverish, agitatra, rushed {coll.): flushed 
{Shelley).—n. a hectic fever: a consumptive: a 
flush.--^. hec'tical.--hectic (ever, fever occur¬ 
ring in connection with certain wasting diseases 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-m^nt 


of long duration. [Gr. hektikos, habitual— 
hexis, lubit.1 

hecto-, hek'to, hect-, in composition (esp. in the 
metric system) 100 times.—nr. hectare {hek'tar), 
100 ares or 10,000 sq. metres; bec'togram(me), 
100 mammes; hec'tograph, a gelatine pad for 
printing copies.— v.t. to reproduce in this way.— 
ad], hectograph'ic.— ns. hec'telitre, 100 litres; 
hec'tometre, 100 metres; hec'tostere, 100 cubic 
metres or steres. [Fr. contraction of Gr. 
hekaton, a hundred.] 

hector, hek'tar, n. a bully, a blusterer.— v.t. do 
treat insolently: to annoy.— v.i. to play the 
bully: to bluster.— ns. hec'torer; hec'torism.— 
adv. hec'torly.— n. hec'torship. [Gr. Hektor, the 
Trojan hero.] 

heddle, hed'l, n. a series of vertical cords or wires, 
each having in the middle a loop (hedd'le-eye) to 
receive a warp-thread, and passing round and 
between parallel bars.— v.t. to draw through 
heddle-eyes.—Also heald. [An assumed O.E. 
hefedl, earlier form of hefeld.\ 

Hedera, hed'ar-a, n. the ivy genus of the Aralia 
family.— adjs. hed'eral; hid'erated, ivy-crowned. 
[L.1 

hedge, he], n. a close row of bushes or small trees 
serving as a fence: a barrier {fig.): an act of 
hedging.— v.t. to enclose with a hedge: to 
obstruct: to surround: to guard: to protect 
oneself from loss on, by compensatory trans¬ 
actions, e.g. bets on the other si^.— v.i. to make 
hedges: to shuffle, as in argument: to be shifty. 
— adj. living in or frequenting hedges: wayside: 
used by, or only fit for, vagrants: low: debased. 
— ns. bedg'er, one who hedges or dresses hedges; 
bedg'ing, the work of a hedger.—a<CI. hedg'y.— 
hedge'-accen'tor, the hedge-sparrow: hedge'bill, 
hedg'ing-bill, a bill for dressing hedges.— adj. 
hedge'-bom, born under a hedge, low-born.— 
hedge'-bote, a tenant’s -right to cut wood for 
repairing hedges or fences; hedge'-creep'er, a 
sneaking rogue; hedge'hog, a small prickly- 
backed insectivorous animal that lives in hedges 
and bushes, and has a snout like a hog: a 
prickly fruit, or prickly-fruited plant: one whose 
manners keep others at a distance: an offensive 
person: a small, strongly fortified, defensive 
position.— v.i. hedge'-hop {airman's slang), to fly 
low as if hopping over hedges.—hedge'-hyss'op, 
a plant (Gratiola) of the figwort family; hedge'- 
mar'riage, a clandestine marriage; hed^'- 
mus'tard, a tali stiff cruciferous roadside 
weed {Sisymbrium officinale) with small yellow 
flowers, or kindred species; hedge'-pars'tey, an 
umbelliferous roadside weed (Torilis or Caucalis) 
with leaves somewhat like parsley; hedge'- 
par'son, hedge'-priest, a disrmutable, vagrant, or 
illiterate parson or priest; hedge'pig, a h^gehog; 
hedge'row, a line of hedge, often with trees; 
hedge'-school, an open-air school, common in 
Ireland in 17tn and 18th centuries during the ban 
on Catholic education: a mean school; hedge'- 
schoolmaater; bedge'-sparr'ow, hedge'-war'bier, 
a warbler, superficially like a sparrow, that 
frequents hedges; hedge'-wri'ter, a Grub Street 
author. [O.E. hecg; Du. hegge, Ger. hecke.] 
hedonism, he'datt-izm, n. in ethics, the doctrine 
that pleasure is the highest good.— adjs. hMooic 
{•don’), hddonist'ic.— n. (treated as sing.) 
hidon'ics, that part of ethkt or of psychology 
that treats of pleasure.—n. hd'donist. (Cr. 
hidoni, pleasure.] 

hedypbam, hed'i-fdn, n. a white variety at green 
lead ore, arsenate, phosphate, and chloride of 
lead and calcium with barium. [Or. hidys, 
sweet, pleasant, and the root of phatnetn, to 
show.] 

heebie (heebyj-jeebies, the {slang), a fit of nerves; 
irritation or depression: the'breeps. 
heed, hid, v.t. to ol»erve: to look after: to 


look after: 


; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vili 
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attend to.— v.i. to mind, care.— n. notice: 
caution: attention.— adJ. heed'ful, attentive: 
cautious.— adv. heed'fully.— ns. heed'fulness; 
faeed'iness.— adi- heed'less.— adv. heed'lessiy.— n. 
heed'lessness.— adi- heed'y (Spens.), heedful, care* 
fttl. [O.E. hfdan; Du. hoeden, Ger. hiiten.] 
hediaw, hi'M, v.l. to bray.— n. a bray. [Imit.] 
heel, hel, n. hind part of the foot below the ankle: 
the whole foot (esp. of beasts): the covering or 
support of the heel: a spur: the hinder part of 
anything, as a violin bow: a heel-like bend, as 
on a golf-club: a knob; the top, bottom, or end 
of a loaf or a cheese: a cad {slang).—v.t. to 
execute or perform with the heel; to strike with 
the heel: to furnish with a heel: to arm with 
a spur, as a fighting cock: to seize by the heels: 
to tie by the heels: to follow at the heels of: 
to supply with a weapon, money, etc.— v.i. to 
follow well (of a dog): to move one’s heels to a 
dance rhythm; to kick the ball backwards out 
of the scrum with the heel {Rugby football). — 
adi- heeled, provided with a heel, shod: com¬ 
fortably supplied with money, etc.— ns. heel'er, 
one who heels, in any sense: one who follows at 
heel, as an unscrupulously faithful follower of a 
party boss; heel'ing, a heel-piece {Spens.): the 
act of making or attaching a heel.—heel'-ball, a 
black waxy composition for blacking the edges 
of heels and soles of shoes and boots, and for 
taking rubbings; heel'-piece, a piece or cover 
for the heel; heer-tap, a layer of material in a 
shoe-heel: a small quantity of liquor left in the 
glass after drinking.—at, on, upon, a person’s 
heels, close behind; back on one’s heels, driven 
back by an opponent: on the defensive; come 
to heel, come m behind: to obey or follow like a 
dog: to submit to authority; cool or kick one’s 
heels, to be kept waiting for some time; down at 
heel, having the heels of one’s shoes trodden 
down: slovenly: in poor circumstances; heel 
and toe, with strict walking pace, as opposed to 
running: heel of Achilles (see under Achillean); 
heels o'er gowdy {Scot.), hrcls over head, upside 
down; kick up mie’s heels, to frisk; lay, set, 
clap, by the heels, to fetter: to put in confine¬ 
ment: out at heel, having one's heels showing 
through holes in the socks or stockings: shabby; 
show a clean pair of heels, to run off; take to 
one’s heels, to flee; tread on one’s heels, to come 
crowding behind; trip up one's heels, to trip 
up or overthrow; turn on (upon) one’s heel, to 
turn sharply round, to turn back or awa:^; two 
for his heels, in cribbage, a score for turning up 
the knave; under the heel, crushed, tyrannised 
over. (O.E. helai Du. hiel.] 
heel, hel, v.i. to incline: to lean on one side,-as 
a ship.— v.t. to tilt. [Earlier heeld, hield', O.E. 
kieldan, to slope; cf. Du. hellen.] 
heel. Same as hele. 

heeze, hez, {Scot.) v.t. a form of hqise.— n. a lift: 

a heave upward.— n. heez'ie, a lift, 
heft, heft, n. heaving {obs.)i retching {Shah.): 
weight (i/.S.): the greater part {arch.). — v.t. to 
lift: to try the weight of.— adj. heft'y, rather 
heavy: muscular: sizeable: vigorous: violent: 
abundant.— adv. very, [heave.] 
heft, hefte {Spans.), obsolete forms of heaved, 
heft, heft, {Scot.) v.t. to restrain: to retain (milk 
or urine). [Cf. O.N. hefta, to bind.] 
heft, heft, n. a number of sheets fastened together: 
an instalment of a serial publication. [Ger.] 
Hegelian, hd-giVisn, adi. of or pertaining to Wil- 
hrim Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) or his philos¬ 
ophy.— n. a follower of Hegel.— n. Hegcrianism. 
hegemony, ht-gem’»n-t, or -Jem', n. leadership: 
prepondCTant influence, esp. of one state over 
othm.— adls. hegemonic {he-gl-mon’, or -//•), -al; 
[Gr. higemonli — higemdn, leader— higeesthal, 
to lead.] 

begin, h^ira, hein, bijra, hef, hU'{l)-r», hi-Ji're, n. 
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the fli^t of Mohammed from Mecca, a.d. 622, 
from which is dated the Mohammedan era; any 
flight. [Ar. hijrah, flight, h^ara, to leave.] 
he-he, hi-hi, inter], representing a high-pitched or 
gleeful laugh.— n. such a laugh.— v.i. to laugh so. 
[Imit.] 

heifer, hef'er, n. a young cow. [O.E. heat^fore, 
hiahfru, ~fre\ lit. prob. high-goer—jforan, to go.] 
heild>, hi (or hi), inter], a cry of enquiry, en¬ 
couragement, or exultation—also hey, ha.— 
/arerji.. hei^'-ho, an exclamation expressive of 
weariness.— n. {Scot, also heich-bow, hehh’-how’) 
routine: familiar jog-trot. [Imit.] 
height, hit, n. the condition of being high: degree 
of highness: distance upwards: angle of eleva¬ 
tion: that which is elevated: a hill: a high 
place: elevation in rank or excellence: utmost 
degree.— v.t. and v.l. height'en, to make or 
become higher: to make or become brighter or 
more conspicuous, or {fig.) stronger or more 
intense: to elate {obs.). —height of land, a water¬ 
shed, esp. if not a range of hills; height to paper, 
the standard height (11/12 inch) of type, blocks, 
etc., from foot to face. [From highth—O.E. 
hiehtho, heahthu — heah, high.] 
heil!, hil, (Ger.) hail! 
heimweh, him’vS, (Ger.) home-sickness, 
heinous, ha'nas, sometimes he'nss, adi- wicked in a 
hi^h degree, enormous, odious, atrocious.— adv. 
hei'nously.—n. |iei'nousnesB. [O.Fr. halnos {Ft. 
haineux)—hair, to hate.] 

heir, ar, it. in law, one who actually succeeds to 
property, title, etc., on the death of its previous 
holder: popularly, one entitled to succeed when 
the present possessor dies: a child, esp. a first¬ 
born son: a successor to a position, e.g. of 
leadership: inheritor of qualities, or of social 
conditions, or the post generally.— v.t. {dial.) to 
inherit.— ns. heir'dom, heir'ship; heir'ess, a. 
female heir: a woman who has succeeded or is 
likely to succeed to a considerable fortune.— 
ad]. heir'IeBS, without an heir.—^heir'-appi'rent, 
the one by law acknowledged to be heir, no 
matter who may subsequently be born; heir'-at- 
law, an heir by legal right; heir-by-custom, one 
whose right as heir is determined by customary 
modes of descent, as gavelkind, etc.; heir'Ioom, 
any piece of furniture or personal property 
which descends to the heir-at-law by si^ial 
custom; heir'-por'tioner {Scots law), a joint- 
heiress or her repr^entative; beir'-pmump'tive, 
one who will be heir if no nearer relative should 
be born. [O.Fr. heir —L. hires (vulgar accus. 
hirem), an heir.] 

heist, hist, {slang) v.t. to steal; to rob.— n. 
robbery; theft: one who robs or steals.— n. 
heist'er, one who robs or steals. (Variant of 
hoist.] 

hejira, hejra. See hegira. 

Hel, hel, n. in Northern mythology, the goddess of 
the dead, sister of the wolf Fenrir, and daughter 
of Loki. 

helcoid, hel'koid, ad], ulcerous. [Gr. helkos, an 
ulcer.] 

held, pa.t. and pa.p. of hold. 

hele, heel, heal, hil, v.t. {Spens.', now d/a/.) to 
hide, conceal: to cover.—hele in {dial.), to cover 
the roots of temporarily with earth. (O.E. helian 
from helian (weak vb.) blended with helan 
(strong), both meaning to hide; Ger. kehlen', 
L. celSre; Gr. kalyptein.] 

heli-, held-, in composition, helicopter (as in ns. 
Iral'ibus: hel'idrome; M'iman; M'ipil^; hel'i- 
port, etc.).— ns. hal'icopter, (Gr. pteron, wing) 
a flying-machine sustained by a power-driven 
screw or screws revolving on a vertical axis; 
hel'iseoop, a net let down from a helicopter to 
rescue persons in difficulty. [Gr. helix, screw.] 
heliac, hi’ll-ak, iwliacal, hi-Wek-el, at^s. solar: 
coincident wi^ that of the sun, or as nearly as 
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could be observed.— edv. heirecelly.—^heliecal 
rising, the emergence of a star from the light of 
the sun; heliacid setting, its disappearance in it. 
Gr. hillakos — hilios, the sun.] 
elianthemum, he-ti-mth’a~m»m, n. the rock-rose 
genus. [Gr. hilios, sun, anthemon, flower.] 

Heliaathus, hi-U-an’thas, n. the sunflower genus. 
[Gr. hilios, sun, anthos, flower.] 

hdical, etc. See helix. 

Heliconian, hel-i-kd'ni-»n, adj. pertaining to 
Helicon (Gr. Helikdri), a mountain-range in 
Boeotia, favourite seat of the Muses, by some 
modern poets made a fountain. 

helicopter. See heli-. 

helio-, hi'll-&; hi-li-o'-, in composition, sun.—adi- 
heliocen'tric (-sen'trik; Gr. kentron, centre; 
astron.), referred to the sun as centre.— adv. 
heliocen'trically.— n. he'liochrome (-krdm; Gr. 
chroma, colour), a (thotograph in natural colours. 
— adJ. heliochrS'mic.— ns. he'liochrflmy; he'lio- 
graph (Gr. graphi, a drawing), an apparatus for 
signalling by flashing the sun’s rays: an en¬ 
graving obtained photographically', an appar¬ 
atus for photographing the sun: an instrument 
for measuring intensity of sunlight.— v.t. and 
v.i. to communicate by heliograph.— n. heliog'- 
rapher.— adis. heliograph'ic, -«.— adv. helio¬ 
graph'ically.— ns. heliog'raphy; heliogravure 
i-grav^ur', -grav'y^r; Fr. hiliogravure), photo¬ 
engraving; heliorater, a sun-worshipper.— ad}. 
helioratrous.—nr. heliol'atry (Gr. latreia, <vor- 
ship), sun-worship: heliol'ogy, the science of the 
sun; heliom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
angular distances, as the sun’s diameter.— ad/s. 
heliomet'ric, -al; helioph'ilous (Gr. phileein, to 
love), fond of the sun; heliopho'bic (Gr. phobos, 
fear), fearing or shunning sunlight.— ns. he'lio- 
phyte (Gr. phyion, a plant), a plant that can live 
in full exposure to sunlight; heliosciophyte 
Ihi-ll-d-si'd-fit; Gr. skid, shadow), a plant that 
can live in shade but does better in the sun; 
helioscope ^-sk^p; Gr. skopeein, to look at), an 
apparatus for observing the sun without injury to 
the eye.— adj. helioscopic (-skop'ik). — ns. helifl'sis 
(Gr. hilidsis), exposure to the sun; spotting of 
leaves by raindrops or greenhouse glass flaws, 
etc., acting as burning-glasses; he'liostat (Gr. 
states, fixed), an instrument on the principle of 
the coelostat by means of which a beam of sun¬ 
light is reflected in an invariable direction, for 
study of the suh or for signalling: heliotax'is (Gr. 
faxu, arrangement), response of an organism to 
the stimulus of the sun’s rays; heliother'apy (Gr. 
iherapeia, healing), medical treatment by ex¬ 
posure to the sun’s rays; heliotrope {hi'li-6-tr6p, 
kel'i-d-trop; Gr. hiliotropion), any plant of the 
genus Heliotropium of the borage family, 
many species with fragrant flowers, esp. the 
Peruvian heliotrope, with small fragrant lilac- 
blue flowers: the colour of its flowers: a kind 
of perfume imitating that of the flower: a 
bloodstone (min.): a surveyor’s heliograph.— 
adjs. heiiotropic (-trop'ik), -al.— adv. heliotrop'- 
ically.— ns. heliotropism (-ot'ra-pizm),heUht'ropy, 
the tendency of stem and leaves to bend towards 
(positive heliotropism), and roots from (negative 
heliotropism), the light; he'liotype (Gr. typos, 
impression), a photograph by heliotypy.— adJ. 
heliotypic (-tip'ik). — n. he'liotypy (•ti-pi), a photo¬ 
mechanical process in which the Mlatine relief 
is itself used to print from.— n.pl. Heliozd'a (Gr. 
zdlon, an animal), sun-animalcules, an order of 
Protozoa, spherical with radiating processes of 
living matter.— adj. and n, heliozA'an.— adJ- 
hdiozft'ic. [Gr. hilios, the sun.] 
heliodor, hil'i-a-dSr, -ddr, n. a variety of clear 
yellow beryl occurring in S.W. Africa. [Ger.] 
heliograph, etc. See helio-. 
heliapheric, -al. See helix, 
helium, hi'li-am, n. an element (He; at. numb. 2), 


a very light inert gas, discovered (1868) by 
Lockyer in the sun’s atmosphere, isolated (189S) 
by Ramsay from cleveite, and found in certain 
natural gases.—helium speech, distorted speech 
of persons in a helium atmosphere.—liquid 
helium, helium in liquid form (below 4'22*K), 
which has remarkable qualities, undergoing a 
striking change at 2'19‘’K (see superfluidity). 
(Gr. hilios, sun.] 

helix, hi'liks, n. a screw-shaped coil: in math., a 
curve on a developable surface (esp. a right 
circular cylinder) which becomes a straight line 
when the surface is unrolled into a plane— 
distinguished from a spiral, which is a plane 
curve: therim oftheearfonor.): a small volute 
or twist in the capital of a Corinthian column 
(archit.): a screw-propeller: (cap.; zool.) a 
genus of molluscs including the best-known 
land-snails:— pi. hSlixes or hdices (hel'i-siz ).— 
adj. helical (hel’ik-al). — adv. helically.— n.pl. 
Helicidae (-is'i-di), a large family of terrestrial, 
air-breathing gasteropods, including the common 
snails.— n. hm'ii^raph, a drawing instrument 
for describing spirals on a plane.— aeffs. hel'icoid, 
-al, like a helix, screw-shaped; helispher'ic, -ad, 
loxodromic.—helicoid cyme, a bostryx. [Gr. 
helix, a spiral— heiissein, to turn round.] 

Hell, hel, n. the place of the dead in general: the 
place or state of punishment of the wicked after 
death: the abode of evil spirits: the powers of 
Hell: (the following meanings without cap.) 
any place of vice or misery: a place of turmoil: 
(a state of) supreme misery or discomfort: 
anything causing misery, pain or destruction: 
ruin, havoc: commotion, uproar: severe 
censure or chastisement: used in various coll, 
phrases expressing displeasure, emphasis, etc. 
(as what in hell?): a gambling-house: a space 
under a tailor’s board, or other receptacle for 
waste: < the den in certain games.— interj. 
expressing displeasure or emphasis.— v.i. to live 
or act in a wild or dissolute fashion (usually 
with around). — ns. hell'er, an obstreperous 
troublesome person; hellion (hel'yan), a trouble¬ 
some, mischievous child: one given to dia¬ 
bolical conduct.— adj. hell'ish, pertaining to or 
like hell: often used to express displeasure 
(coll.). — adv. heirish(ly) in the manner of hell: 
often used intensively (coll.). —n. JieU'ishncse.— 
adj. (coll.) heU'uva, heirova (hell of a), great, 
terrific— adv. very.— adJ. and adv. heli’ward, 
towards hell.— adv. hell'wards.—hell'bender, a 
large American salamander: a reckless or 
debauched person.— adj. and adv. hell-bent, 
with reckless determination.— adJs. beH'-black 
(Shak.), black as hell; heir-bora, born in hell: 
of hellish origin; hell'-bred.—hell'-box, a 
receptacle for broken type; heU'-broth (Shak.), 
a cnmposition,boiled up for malignant purposes; 
hell'-cat, a malignant hag; hell'-fire, the fire of 
hell: punishment in hell; hell'-gate, the entrance 
into hell.— adJ. hell'-hat'ed (Shak.), hated or 
abhorred as hell.—hell'-hole, the pit of hell; 
hell'hound, a hound of hell: an agent of hell; 
hell'-kite (Shak.), a kite of infernal breed.—(or 
the hell of it, for fun or adventure; hell (or 
leather, at a furious pace. [O.E. hel, hell; O.N. 
hel. Ger. hdlle; cf. Hel.] 

hell, hel, v.t. obs. form of bele.— n. (dial.) hell'icr, 
a slater: a tiler: athatcher. [Seehele.] 
he’ll, hil, contraction for he will. 

Helladic, hel~ad'ik, ad/. Greek; of the Greek 
mainland Bronze Age, answm’ing roughly to 
Minoan. [Gr. Helladikos, Greek— Hellas, 
Greece.] 

hellbender. See Hell. 

hellebore, hel’i-bor, -bdr, n. any plant of the genus 
Helleborus, of the buttercup family (as black 
hellebore or Christmas rose, stbdclng helkbore, 
green hellebore) : any plant of the genus Veratrum 
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of the lily family CAmerican,false, or white helle¬ 
bore, known also as Indian poke or itchwaed): 
the winter aconite (winter hellebore) : the rhizome 
and roots of these prepared as a drug.— n. hell'- 
eborine (-In, -In), an orchid of the genus Epipactis. 

d Cr. helleboros.] 

ellene, hel'en, n. a Greek.— tuH- HelUn'ic (or 
-en’), Greek.— v.l. hell'enise, -ize (-In-iz), to 
conform, or tend to conform, to Greek usages.— 
v.t. to make Greek.— ns, Hell'enism, a Greek 
idiom: the Greek spirit: Creek nationality: 
conformity to Greek ways, em. in language; 
Hell'enist, one skilled in the Greek language: 
one who adopted Greek ways and lanituage, 
esp. a Jew.— adjs. Hellenist'ic, -al, pertaining to 
the Hellenists: pertaining to the Greeks, the 
Greek language and Greek culture, affect^ by 
foreign influences after the time of t lexander.— 
adv. Heilenist'ically. [Gr.//W/di, a Greek: also 
the son of Deucalion.] 

heller, hel'er, n. a small coin probably first made at 
Hall in Swabia, in Austria and Czechoslovakia 
once worth a hundredth part of a crown, 
hellgrammite, hellgramite, hel’gr»-mlt, n. a large 
American neuropterous larva, used as bait by 
bass-fishers. [Origin unknown.] 
hellicat, heVi-kat, (Scot.) a4i. giddy-headed: 
flighty.—n. a wicked creature. [Origin obscure.] 
hellier. See hell, 
hellion, etc. See Hell, 
hello. Same as hallo. 

helm, helm, n. steering apparatus.— v.t. to direct, 
steer.— tuU. helm'less.—^wlms'man, a steersman. 
(O.E. helma; O.N. hjalm, a rudder, Ger. helm, 
a handle.] 

helm, helm, helmet, hel'mlt, ns. a covering of 
armour for the head: anything resembling a 
helmet, as a cloud on a mountain top, the top 
of a guinea-fowl's head, the hooded upper lip 
of certain flowers.— adJs. helmed, hel'meted.— 
hel'met-shell, a gasteropod of the genus Cassis, 
having a thick heavy shell with bold ridges. 
[O.E. helm; Ger. helm", cf. hele.] 
helminth, hel'minth, n. a worm.—n. helminthi'- 
asis, infestation with worms.— adjs. helmin'thic; 
helmin'thoid, worm-shaped; helmintholog'ic, 
-al.— ns. helminthol'ogist; helminthorogy, the 
study of worms, esp. parasitic.— adj. helminth'- 
ouB, infested with worms. (Gr. helmins, -inihos, 
a worm.) 

helot, hel'at, n. one of a class of serfs among the 
ancient Spartans, deliberately humiliated and 
liable to massacre (hist.): a serf (hist.): a plant 
or animal living symbiotically with another in a 
subject relationship (hiol.). — ns. hel'otage, the 
state of a helot; hel'otism; helotry, the whole 
body of the helots: any class of slaves. [Gr. 
Heiwtes, also Heilos, •dios.] 
help, help, v.t. to contribute towards the success of, 
aid, or assist: to give means for doing anything: 
to relieve the wants of: to provide or supply with 
a portion: to deal out: to remedy: to mitigate: 
to prevent, to keep from.— v.l. to give assistance: 
to contribute:— pa.t. helped, arch. hSIp; pa.p. 
helped, arch, bdlp'en.— n. means or strength given 
to another for a purpose: assistance: relief: 
one who assists: a hired servant, esp. domestic: 
an employee.—ft. hcip'er, one who helps: an 
assisunt: an assistant minister (arch.). — adJ. 
help'ful, giving help: useful.—n. help'fulness.— 
adj. heht'nig, giving help or support.— n. a 
portion served at a meal.— adj. help'less, without 
ability to do things for oneself: wanting assist¬ 
ance: destitute of (obr.): giving no help (Shak.): 
that cannot be helped (Spens.). — adv. help'- 
tessly.—R. help'lessness.—helping hand, as¬ 
sistance: help'mate, a modification of help'- 
meet, itself formed from the phrase in Gen. ii. 
18, ‘an help meet for him’, specif, a wife.— 
cannot help (be helped), cannot avoid (be avoided); 


help off with, to aid in taking off, disposing or 
getting rid of; help on with, to help to put on; 
help oneself (to), to take for oneself without 
waiting for offer or authority: help out, to eke 
out: to supplement: to assist; more than one 
can help, (illogically but idiomatic^y) more 
than is necessary; so help me (God), a form of 
solemn oath: on my word. [O.E. helpan, pa.t. 
heatp (pi. hulpon), pa.p. holpen; O.N. hjiilpa’, 
Ger. hel/en.] 

helter-skelter, hel'tsr-skeVtsr, adv. in a confused 
hurry: tumultuously.— n. a confused medley: 
disorderly motion: a fair-ground spiral slide.— 
adj. confused.— n. hel'ter-Bkel'terinesB. [Imh.] 
helve, helv, n. the handle of an axe or simjjar tool. 
—v.t. to furnish with a helve.—helve'-hamm'er, 
a trip-hammer. [O.E. helfe (hielfe), a handle.] 
Hdvetic, hel-vet'ik, Helvetian, hel-ve'shsn, a<Us. 
Swiss.— n. helvS'tiiim, a superseded name for 
astatine.—Hdvetic Confessions, two confessions 
of faith drawn up by the Swiss theologians in 
1S36 and 1S66. [L. Helvetia, Switzerland.] 
hem, hem, n. an edge or border: a border doubled 
down and sewed.— v.t. to form a hem on: to 
edge:— pr.p. hemm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. hemmed. 
—hem'-stitch, the ornamental finishing of the 
inner side of a hem, made by pulling out several 
threads adjoining it and drawing together in 
groups the cross-threads by successive stitches.— 
V./. to embroider with such stitches.—hem in, to 
surround. [O.E. hemm, a border.] 
hem, hem, hm, n. and inter}, a sort of half-cough to 
draw attention.— v.i. to utter the sound hem: — 
pr.p. hemm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. hemmed. [Sound 
of clearing the throat.] 
hem, (A)am, (obs.) them: to them. See’em. 
hem-. See haenv.. 
he-man. See be. 

hematite, etc. Sec haematite, etc. 
hemato*. See haemato- (under haem-), 
heme, hem, (Spens.) adv. Same as home, 
hemeralopia, hem-»r-»-ld'pl-», n. day-blindness: 
vision requiring dim light: sometimes misapplied 
to night-blindness. [Gr. hemera, day, alaos, 
blind, ops, eye.] 

Hemerobaptist, hemsr-o-bap’tist, n. a member of 
an ancient Jewish sect that practised daily 
baptism: also a Mandaean. [Gr. hemera, day, 
baptlstes, a baptiser.] 

llemerocailis, hem-ar-d-kaVis, n. a day-lily. [Gr. 

hemera, day, kallos, beauty.] 
hemi-, hemU-, in composition, half.— n. hemian- 
ops'ia (Gr. an-, priv., opsis, sight), blindness in 
half of the field of vision.—Also hemianSp'ia, 
hemifi'pia, hemiop'sia.— adjs. hemianop'tic, hemi- 
op'ic.— ns.pl. Hemichordata (-kdr-da'ta), hemi- 
chorda (-kdr’da), a group of worm-like marine 
animals with rudimentary notochord, including 
Balanoglossus, believed by many to represent 
the ancestors of the vertebrates.—n. hemicrania 
(-kra’nl-a; Gr. hemikrania — kranion, skull, 
head), headache confined to one side.— adj. 
hemicrys'talline (petrol.), consisting of crystals 
in a glassy or partly glassy groundmass.—n. 
hem'icycle (Gr. kykios, wheel), a semicircle: a 
semicircular structure.— adU. hemicy'clic (bot.), 
having some parts in whorls, some in spirals.— 
ns. hemihb'drism, hemihS'dry (-dri; Gr. hedra, a 
seat), a property of crystals of being hemihe'dral, 
or having half the number of symmetrically 
arranged planes occurring on a holohedron.— n. 
hemihl'dron.— ad/, hemimorph'ic (Gr. morphi, 
form) having a polar axis, dissimilar at the two 
ends.— ns. hemimorph'ism; hemimorph'itc, the 
mineral electric calamine, hydrous zinc silicate, 
which forms crystals whose ends are different in 
form and pyroelectric property; hemifi'lia (Gr. 
hfmidlios, half as much again— holos, whole), in 
mediaeval music, a perfect fifth: also, a triplet. 

; — adj. hcmiolic (-of), in or based on the ratio of 
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3 to 2, as the paeonic foot.— ns. hemionus (.hi-mV- house for fowls; hen'-huss'jr, a man who meddles 
on^s), hemione (Aefn7>dn; Gr. Aem/onos. mule— with women’s affairs; hen'*pad(d)'le, •paid'Ie 
onos, an ass), an Asiatic wild ass, the kiang or the (see paddle (2)); hen'-par'ty, a gathering of 
dzig^ai; hcinipar'aflite. an organism that is women only.— v.t. hen'peck, to domineer over 
partly parasitic, partly independent: a sapro- (said of a wife).'—hen'peck, henpeck'ery; hen'- 
phyte capable of living parasitically.— aty.hitiu- pen' (Scot.), fowl-house manure; hen'-roost, a 
paraalt'ic.— adv. hemiparaslt'ically.—n. heini- roosting-place for fowls; hen'-mn, an enclosure 
plegia i-pU'Ji-a, or -gi-a', Gr. plege, a blow^, for fowls.— adi- hen'-toed, with toes turned in.— 
paralysis of one side only.— adl. hemiplegic hen'-wife, a woman with charge of poultry.— 
irpley or -plej'). — n.pl. Hemip'tera (Gr. pteron, adj. hen'-witted, brainless, silly.—hen on a hot 
a wing), an order of insects, variously defined, girdle (chiefly Scot.), one who is in a jutnpy or 

with wings (when present) often half leathery, nervous state. [O.E. Aenn, fern, of Aona, a cock'; 

half membranous—the bugs, cicadas, greenfly, Gcr. henne {ftahn, cock).] 
cochineal insect, etc.— adjs. hemip'teral, hemip'- hence, hens, adv. from this place: from this time 
teran, hemip'terous.— n. hem'isphere (Gr. Aem/- onward: in the future: from this cause or 
sphairion — sphaira, a sphere), a half-sphere reason: from this origin.—//iter/, away! begone! 
divided by a plane through the centre: half of — advs. hence'forth, henccfor'ward, from this 
the globe or a map of it: one of the two divisions time forth or forward. [M.E. hennes, formed 
of the cerebrum.— a<^s. hemisphir'ic, -al.— n. with genitive ending from henne —O.E. heonan, 

hemisphi'roid, the half of a spheroid.— adj. from the base of he; Ger. Ai/men, Ain, hence; so 

hemispberoi'dal.— n. hemistich (hem'l-stik’, Gr. L. Ainc, hence—A/c, this.] 

hemistichion — stichos, a line), one of the two henchman, Aem'A',AensA'/na/t,n. a servant: apiage: 
divisions of a line of verse: half a line, an incom- a right-hand man: an active political partisan, 
plete or unfinished line: an epodic line or refrain, esp. from self-interest; a thick-and-thin sup- 
— adj. hem'istichal (or -is’). — n. hem'itrope (Gr. porter:— pi. hench'nien. [O.E. hengest, a horse 
tropos, a turn), a form of twin crystal in which (Gcr. hengsi), and man; not connected with 
one twin is as if rotated through two right angles haunch.] 

from the position of the other.—ad/v. hem'itrope, hend, Acnd, (oA.v.) ad/, convenient: skilful: gra- 
hemitropal (hcm-it'n-pl), hemitropic {-trap'), cious: courteous. [App. O.E. irrAend^, handy— 
hemit'ropous.—Eastern and Western hemispheres, hand.] 

the eastern and western halves of the terrestrial hend, hend, (,Spens.) v.t. to seize, to grasp. [O.E. 
globe, the former including Europe, Asia and gchendun or O.N. henda; cf. hand.] 

Africa; the latter, the Americas. [Gr. hemi-, hendecagon, hen-dek'^-gon, n. a plane figure of 
half.] eleven angles and eleven sides.— adj. hendecag- 

hemlock, hem'lok, n. a poisonous spotted umbelli- onal {-ag'in-f). [Gr. hendeka, eleven, gSnia, an 
ferous plant {Coniiim maculalum): the poison angle.] 

got from it: e.xtended to other umbelliferous hendecasyllable, hen'dek-i-sil’^hl, n. a metrical 
plants, e.g. water-hemlock (Cicuta): a N. line of eleven syllables.— adj. hcndecasyllahic 
American tree (hemlock spruce, Tsuga) whose {-ab'ik). [Gr. hendeka, eleven, syllahe, a 
branches are fancied to resemble hemlock leaves, syllable.] 

[O.E. hymlice (Kentish hemlic).] hendiadys, hen-dVo-dis, n. a rhetorical figure in 

hemo-. See haemo- (under haem-). which one and the same notion is presented in 

hemp, hemp, n. a plant {Cannabis saiiva) of the two expressions, as with might and main. [Gr. 
mulberry family, yielding a coarse fibre, a nar- hen dia dyoin, lit. one by two.] 
cotic drug, and an oil: the fibre itself: the drug; henequen, hen'o-kan, n. a Mexican agave: its 
a similar fibre got from various other plants (e.g. leaf-fibre, sisal-hemp used for cordage.—Also 
Manila, sisal, sunn hemp). — adjs. hemp'en, made hen'equin, hen'iquin. [Sp. henegufn, jeniquen.] 
of hemp: pertaining to the hangman’s noose hengc, Aeq/, (Spens.) n. axis, [hinge.] 
or hanging (arcA.); hemp'y, like hemp: roguish: henge.Acq/, n. a megaiithiccircular, oval, or horse- 
romping.— n. {Scot.) a rogue: a romp: a shoe-shaped structure of wood oi'stone, often 
tomboy.—^hcmp'-ag'rimony, a composite plant surrounded by a bank or ditch. [Back-formation 
{Lupatorium cannabinum) with hemp-like leaves; from Stonehenge, a famous example.] 
hemp'bush, an Australian fibre-plant (Plagian- henna, hen's, n. a small Oriental shrub (Lawsonia) 
thus) of the mallow family; hempen widow, the of the loosestrife family, with fragrant white 
widow of a man who has been hanged; hemp'- flowers: a red or reddish-orange pigment made 
nett'le, a coarse bristly labiate weed (Galeopsis); from its leaves for dyeing the nails and hair and 
hemp'-palm, a palmetto (yielding fibre); hemp'- for skin decoration.— adj- hennaed {hen'sd), dyed 
seed, the oil-yielding seed of hemp, a bird's food: with henna. [Ar. hinna'.} 
gallows-bird {Shak.). [O.E. henep, hxnep; cf. henotheism, hen’d-thS-hm, n. belief in one god, 
Gr. kannabis.] supreme or spdbially venerated but not the only 

hen. Am, R. a female bird: a female domestic fowl; god—a stage betw^n polytheism and mono- 

applied loosely to any domestic fowl; the female theism.—n. henothe'ist.—a<(/'. hcnotheist'ic. [Gr. 

of certain fishes and crustaceans: (facetiously, heis, henos, one, theos, god.] 
disrespectfully, or endearingly) a woman or girl: henotic, hen-ot'ik, adj. tending to unify or recon- 
a faint-hearted person.— v.i. {Scot.) to lose cile. [Gr. hendlikos — heis, henos, one.] 
courage or resolution: to balk.— v.t. {Scot.) to henpeck. See hen. 

challenge to an act of daring.— adi- female: henry, hen'ri, {elect.) n. the unit of inductance, 
composed of females.— ns. henn'er {Scot.), a such that an electromotive force of one volt is 
challenge to an act of daring; henn'ery, a place induced in a circuit by current variation of one 
where fowls are kept; henn'y, a hen-like cock.— ampere per see. [Joseph Henry, American 
adj. hen-like.—hen-and-chick'ens, a name for physicist (1797-1878).] 

various plants, esp. a garden daisy with small hent, Aenr, (oAs.) v.r. to grasp: to take: to snatch 
heads surrounding the main head; hen'bane, a away, carry off: to reach:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
poisonous plant (//yo.k(-ya>RUj R/ger) of the night- hent.— n. a grasp {obs.); perh. a conception, 
shade family; hen'-bit, the ivy-leaved speedwell: intention, perh. an opportunity (SAuA.). [O.E. 
a species of dead-nettle; hen'-coop, a coop for a hentan, to seize.] 

hen; hen'-court, an enclosure for fowls; hen'; hoortology, Ae-orr-o/'a-yi. n. the study of religious 
driv'er, a hen-harrier; hen'flesh, gooseflesh- feasts.— adj. heortological {•i-hj'i-kD. -n. he- 
hen'-harr'ier, the common harrier.— adj. hen'- ortol'ogist. [Gr. Aeor/r, a feast,/ogos, discourse.] 
hrart'ed, faint-hearted: timid.—^hen'-house, a hep, hep, n. See hip (2). 
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Imp« hep, {obsolescent sbmg) atU. knowing, 
infonnra, well abreast of fashionable knowledge 
and taste, esp. in the field of jazz.—hep'-eat, 
hep'ster {slang), a hipster get, hep to, 

to be, become informed about. [Perh. hep, ieft 
(command in drilling)—with ideas of being in 
step.] 

bepar, hi'par, n. old name for liver-coloured 
compounds of sulphur.— ns. heparin {hep'stin), 
complex substance formed in tissues of liver, 
lung, etc., that delays clotting of blood, used 
in medicine and surgery; hepatec'tomy, excision 
of the liver.— adj. h^atic {hi-pat’ik), pertaining 
to, or acting on, the liver: pertaining to liver¬ 
worts: iiver-coloured.—n. a liverwort: a hepatic 
medicine.— n. Hepat'ica, a genus of plants with 
slightly iiver-like leaf once classed as a section 
of the Anemone genus: the common liverwort 
Marchantia polymorpha: (in pi.) Hepat'icae 
{si), liverworts.— adjs. hepat'ical; hepati- 
colog'ical.— ns. hepaticorogist, a student of 
liverworts; Inmaticol'ogy: bepatisation, -z- {-»t- 
isS'shtn), a liver-like solidification of tissue as 
of the lungs in pneumonia.— v.t. hep'atise, -ize, 
to convert into a substance resembling liver: 
to impregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen {obs.). 
— ns. hep'atite, a variety of barytes with a 
sulphureous stink; hepati'tis, inflammation of 
the liver; hepatorogist, a specialist in liver 
diseases; hepatol'ogy; hcpatos'cimy, divination 
by inspection of the livers of animals. [Gr. 
hiuar, hepbtos, liver.] 

bapathemimer, hef-thi-mim'sr, (Gr. and Lot. pros.) 
n. seven h^f-feet.— <uij. h^hthemirn'enil, of 
a caesura, occurring in the middle of the fourth 
foot. [Gr. hepta, seven, hemi-, half, meros, part.] 
Hepplewhite, hep'l-iK)wit, adj. belonging to a light 
and graceful school of furniture design that 
began with George Hepplewhite (d. c. 1786). 
hcpt, hept, {Spens.) for heaped, 
hepta-, hep’ta-, hep-ta', in composition, seven.— 
ns. hep'tachord (Gr. chords, string), in Greek 
music, a diatonic series of seven tones, containing 
five whole steps and one half-step: an instrument 
with seven strings: an interval of a seventh; 
hep'tad (Gr. heptas, heptados), a group of seven: 
an atom, radical, or element having a combining 
power of seven {chem.). — adj. hep'taglot (Gr. 
heptaglottos — gidtta, tongue), in seven languages. 
— n. a book in seven languages.— n. hep'tagon 
(Gr. heptagonos — gdnid, an angle), a plane figure 
with seven angles and seven sides.— adj. hep- 
tag'onal.— n.pl. Heptagynia {-Jin'is: Gr. gyni, 
woman, female), in Linnaean classification an 
order of plants (in various classes) having seven 
styles.—m(/. heptag'ynous.—n. He^am'eron (Gr. 
hemerS, a day), a book containing the transac¬ 
tions of seven days, esp. the collection of stories 
told in seven days bearing the name of Queen 
Margaret of Navarre (1492-1S49).— adf- hep- 
tan'erona (Gr. meros, part), having parts in 
sevens.— n. hepta'meter (Gr. metron, measure), 
a verse of seven measures or feet.— n.pl. Hep- 
taa'dria (Gr. oner, andros, a man. male), a 
Linnaean class of plants having seven stamens.— 
adj. heptan'drous, with seven stamens.— n. hep'- 
taac, a hydrocarbon (CrHu). seventh of the 
methane series.— at^. heptapod'ic.— ns. heptap'- 
ody (Or. pous, podos, foot), a verse of seven 
feet; hep'tarch, hep'tarchist, ruler in a heptarchy. 
— asU. Mptar'chic.— n. heptarchy {hep'tSr-ki: 
Or, archi, sovereigmy), a government by seven 
persons: a country governed by seven; a mis¬ 
leading term for a once supposed system of 
seven English kingdoms—^Wessex, Sussex, Kent, 
Essex, E^t Anglia^ Mercia, and Northumbria. 
— adl- heptasyOab'K, seven-syllabled.— n. Hep'- 
tatench {-tHk; Qr. teuchos, instrument, volume), 
the first seven books of the Old Testament.— 
adJ. heptaton'ic (Gr. toms, tone; mas.), o^a ' 
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scale, consisting of seven notes. [Or. hepta, 
seven.] 

her, h&r, pron.,gen. {or mss. adj.), dat., and acc. of 
the pron. she: herself {re/I., poetic only): she 
{coif. nom.). [O.E. hire, gen. and dat. sing, of 
hio, she.] 

her, hur, {obs.: Spens.) pron. or pass. adj. their. 
[O.E. hlera, hira, heora, mn. pi. of he.] 
Heraclean, Heracleian, hers-kle’sn, adj. per¬ 
taining to Heracles (Gr. Hiraklis). — adj. Hera- 
cli'dan, Heraclei'dan, pertaining to the Hera- 
cleidae or descendants of Heracles (Hercules), 
the aristocracy of Sparta.—n. Her'aclid, one 
claiming such descent. 

herald, her'sid, n. in ancient times, an officer who 
made public proclamations and arranged cere¬ 
monies: in mediaeval times, an officer who had 
chari^ of ail the etiquette of chivalry, keeping 
a register of the genealogies and armorial bear¬ 
ings of the nobles: an officer whose duty is to 
read proclamations, to blazon the arms of the 
nobility, etc.: a proclaimer: a forerunner: a 
name given to many newspapers: the red- 
breasted merganser, usually her'ald-duck.— v.t. 
to usher in: to proclaim.— ad), heraldic {her-, 
hsr-al'dik), of or relating to heralds or heraldry. 
— adv. heral'dically.— ns. her'aldry, the art or 
office of a herald: the science of recording 
genealogies and blazoning coats of arms; 
her'aldship. [O.Fr. heraulf, of Gmc. origin.) 
herb, hiirb (old-fashioned Urb). n. a plant with no 
woody stem above ground, distinguished from a 
tree or shrub: a plant used in medicine: an 
aromatic plant used in cookery.— ad/, her- 
bA'ceous, pertaining to, composed of, containing, 
or of the nature of, herbs: like ordinary foliage 
leaves; usu. understood as of tall herbs that die 
down in winter and survive in underground parts 
{hort.). — n. herb'age, herbs collectively: herba¬ 
ceous vegetation covering the ground: right of 
pasture.— adjs. herb'aged, covered with grass; 
berb'al, composed of or relating to herbs.— n. 
a book containing descriptions of plants with 
medicinal properties, orig. of all plants.— ns. 
herb'alist, one who studies, collects, sells, or 
administers herbs or plants: an early botanist; 
hetb'ar {Spens.: see arbour); heM'rian, a 
herbalist; herbftriiun, a classified collection of 
preserved plants:— pi. herbk'riums, herbi'ria; 
hcrb'ary, a garden of herbs.— ad/, herbicid'al.— 
ns. herb'icide {-i-sid), a substance for killing 
weeds, etc., esp. a selective weedkiller; herb'ist, 
a herbalist.— n.pl. herbiv'ora {»-rs), grass-eating 
animals, esp. ungulates.—a. sing, het’b'ivore 
{~v6r, -v6r). — adjs. herbiv'orous, eating or living 
on grass or herbage: herbless.— ns. herb'Ict, 
herb'elet {Shak.), a sirtall herb; herborisa'tion.— 
v.i. herb'orise, -ize, to botanise— n. herb'orist, a 
herbalist.— adjs. herb'ous, herb'ose, abounding 
with herbs; herb'y, of or pertaining to herbs.— 
herb'-beer, a substitute tor beer made from 
herbs; herb'-benn'et (L. herba benedicta, blessed 
herb), avens; faerb'-Chris'topher, baneberry; 
herbXo(')grBce', or of-repent'ance, the common 
rue; herb'-Par'it, a tetramerous plant {Paris 
qut^rifoiia) of the lily family: lierb'-P£'ter, 
cowslip; herb'-Rob'ert, stinking crane’sbill 
{Geranium robertlanum), a plant with small 
reddish-purple flowers; herb'-tea', a drink made 
from aromatic herbs; herb'-trin'ity, the pansy. 
[Fr. herbe —L. herba.] 

Herbartian, hsr-bdrt'lsn, adj. of Johann Friedrich 
Herbart (1776-1841), German philosopher and 
paedagogic psychologist. 

hercogamy, hcrkogamy, h»r-kog's-ml, {bot.) n. an 
arrangement of the flower preventing self- 
pollination.—a<(/. hercog'amous. [Gr. herkos, 
fence, gamos, marriage.] 

Herculean, hAr-ka-U'an, -kU'llsn, ad/, of or per- 

' taining to Hercules {hdr'kO-lis; Greek HCrakUs): 
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(without cop>) extremely diflScult or dangerous, hered'itary« descending or coming by inherit* 
u the twelve labours of Hercules: (without cop.) ance: transmitted to offspring: suocMing by 
or extraordinray strength and siw.—Hercules inheritance: according to inheritance. (L. 
beetle, a gigantic S. American lamellicorn beetle. hiredUSs, -itis—hirgs, -idls, an heir.] 

6 inches long, with a long horn on the thorax of Hereford, her'l~f»Td, ad), of a breed of white-faced 
the male and a smaller one on the head; Hercules’ red cattle, originating in Here/ordthire.] 

choice, toil and duty chosen in preference to Hercro, ha-re'rd, he'rs-rd, n. a Bantu people of 
ease and pleasure—from a famous story in South West Africd: a member of this people: 
Xenophon’s Memorabi/jo; Hercules’club, a stick its language:— pL Hereros, Hereroes.—a<(i. of 
of great size and weight: a West Indian tree or peruining to the Herero people or their 
(Xanthoxylum): a kind of gourd: a species of language. 

Aralia.—^Pillars of Hercules, two rocks flanking heresy, her'i-si, n. belief contrai^ to the authorises 
the entrance to the Mediterranean at the Strait teaching of one’s natural religious community: 
of Gibraltar. an opinion opposed to the usual or conventional 

Hercynian, hursm’i-»n, adj. of or pertaining to the belief: heterodoxy.— ns. heresiarch (he-ri'si-ark), 
forest-covered mountain region between the a leader in heresy: hercsiog'rapher, one who 
Rhine and the Carpathians or the mountain writes about heresies; heresiog'ra^y; hcre- 
chains running NW. and SE. between Westphalia siol'ogist, a student of. or writer on, heresies; 
and Moravia, of Upper Carboniferous to heresiorogy; heretic (her'a-r/k), the upholder of a 
Cretaceous date.— n. ner'cynite, black spinel, heresy.— adj. hereticid (,M-ret'i-kl).—^v. heret'i- 
aluminate of iron. (L. Hercynia (silva), the cally.— v.t. heret'icate, to denounce as heretical. 
Hercynian (forest).] —her'esy-hunt, vexatious pursuit of a supposed 

herd, hard, n. a company of animals, csp. large heretic; her'esy-hunt'er. (O.Fr. heresle —L. 
animals, that habitually keep together: a ^roup haeresis —Gr. hairesis, the act of taking, choice, 
of domestic animals, csp. cows or swine, with or set of principles, school of thought--^/ree/ii, 
without a guardian: a stock of cattle: the people to take.] 

regarded as a mass, as acting from contagious heriot, her'i-ai, n. a fine due to the lord of a manor 
impulse, or merely in contempt: the rabble.— on the death of a tenant—originally his best 
v.i. to associate as in herds: to live like a beast in beast or chattel.—odj. her'iotable. [O.E. here- 

aherd.—v.r. to put in a herd: to drive together, geatu, a military preparation— here, an army, 

—herd'-book, a pedigree book of cattle or pigs; geatwe, equipment.] 

herd'-in'stinct, the instinct that urges men or herisson, her'i-san, n. a spiked beam turning on a 

animals to act upon contagious impulses or to pivot, for defence: a hedgehog (her.). — a4j. 

follow the herd; herds'man, keeper of a herd, hdria^ (her'isS, a'-re-sO; her.), bristled. [Fr.; 

(O.E. heard; Ger. herde; cf. herd (2).] see urchin.] 

herd, hard, n. keeper of a herd or flock.— v.t. to heritahle, her’l-ta-bl, adj. that may be inherited.— 

tend: harbour.—v.i. to act as herd.—^n. herd'ess n. heritabil'ity.—iu/v. her'itaUy.— n. her'itor, 

(rare). —herd'boy, boy who acts as shepherd, one who inherits: in Scotland, a landholder in a 

cowherd, etc.: a cowboy; herd'-groom (arch.), parish, liable to public burdens;—/em.her'itress, 

a herdsman: shepherd boy; herd'man (obs.), her’itrix (p/. her'itrixes,heritri'c8s).—A.heritage, 

a herdsman. [O.E. hirde, hierde; Ger. hirte; her'It-U, that which is inherited: inherited lot, 

cf. herd (1).] condition of one’s birth: anything transmitted 

harden, Adrd'an. See under hards. from ancestors or past ages: the children (of 

herd grass, herd’s grass, (U.S.) hurd(z) gras, God; B.). —heritable property (Scots law), real 

timothy: redtop. (From John Herd, who prop^ty, as opposed to movable propnty or 

observed timothy in New Hampshire, 1700.] chattels; heritable security, same as Endish 

herdic.Aiir'd'ik./i. a low-hung two-or four-wheeled mortgage. [O.Fr. (h)eritable, (h)eritage —L.L. 

carriage with back entrance and side seats. [From heriditare, to inherit—herecffros; see heredity.] 
the inventor, P.//erdfc (1824-88), Pennsylvania.] herkogamy. See hercogamy. 
herdwick, hHrd'wi'k, (obs.) fl. a grazing ground: herl. Same as harl (1). 
breed ofLakeOistrictsheep. [herd and wick (2).] herling, hirUng, hdr'ling, (dial.) n. a young sea- 

here, hir, adv. in this place; hither: in the present trout, a finnock. 

life or state.— advs. here'ahout, -s, about this herm, herma, harm, -a, n. a head or bust (erigin- 

E lace; hereaf'ter, after this, in some future time, ally of Hermes) on a square base, often double- 
fe, or state.— n. a future state.— advs. hereat', faced:— pi. herms, hermac (-e). 
at or by reason of this; here'away (coll.), here- hermandad, Hr-mdn-ddd', n. a confederation of the 
about; hereby', not far off: by this; here-from’, entire burgher class of Spain for police and 
from this: from this place; herein', in this; judicial purposes, formed in 1282, and formally 
hereinaf'ter, afterward in this (document, etc.)— legalised in 148S. [Sp., brotherhood— hermano, 
opp. to hereinbefore'.— n. here'ness, fact of being brother—L. germanus.] 

here.— advs. hereof', of this; hereon', on or hermaphrodite, hur-mpf'rod-it, n. an animal or 
upon this; hereto', to this: till this time (5Aak.): plant with the organs of both sexes, whether 
for this object; here'tofore', before this time: normally or abnormally: a compound of oppo- 
formerly; hereund'er, under this; here'unto site qualities.— adj. uniting the characters of 
(also -iin'), to this point or time; here'upon', both sexes: combining opposite qualities.—n. 
on this: immediately after this; herewith', with hermaph'rodltism, the union of the two sexes in 
this.—here and there, in this place, and then one body.— a^s. hermaphrodit'ic, -al.—herma- 
in that: thinly: irregularly; here goes!, an phrodite brig, a brig square-rigged forward and 
exclamation indicating that the speaker is about schooner-rigged aft. [Gr. Hermaphrotdtos, the 
to do something; here’s to, 1 drink the health of; son of Hermis and Aphroditf, who grew tonther 
here you an (coll.), this is what you want: this with the nymph Salmacis into one person.] 
is something for you: this way; neither here nor hermeneutic, -al, hAr-ma-nH'tlk, al, — atils. inter- 
then, of no special importance. [O.E. Adr, from preting: concerned with interpntation.— adv. 
base of Ad, he; Du. and Ger. hler, Sw. Adr.] hermenen'tically.— ns. hermenen'tics, the science 

heredity, hl-red’i-tl, n. transmission of characters of interaretation (treated as sing.); hermenen'- 
to descendants: heritability.—n. henditabil'ity. tist. [Cr. hermineutikos — hermineus, an inters 
—0(0. hend'itaUe, that may be inherited.—n. preter, from Hermes.] 

handit'ameot (her-id-), any property that may Hermes, Adr'mdz, n. the herald of the Greek gods, 
pass to an heir.— adv. hered^itarUy.—«. hend'- patronofherdsmen,arts, eloquence, and thieves: 
itarh i ia s , the quality of being hwMltary.—a(0. the Egyptian Thoth, identinra with the Greek 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; et'a-mant; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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Hermes: a herm. (Gr. Hemis, identified by 
the Romans with Mercury.] 
hermetic, •al, Mr-met'ik, -il, aids, belonging in 
any way to the belief^ current in the Middle Ages 
under the name of Hermes, the Thrice Great: 
belonging to magic or alchemy, magical: per¬ 
fectly close.— adv, hermet'ically.— n. (treated as 
sing.) hermet'icB, the philosophy wrapped up in 
the iwrmetic books, esoteric science; alchemy.— 
hermetically sealed, closed completely: made 
air-tight by melting the glass. [From Hermfs 
Trismegistos, Hermes the thrice-greatest. the 
Greek name for the Egyptian Thoth, god of 
science, esp. alchemy.] 

hermit, h&r’mit, n. a solitary religious ascetic: one 
who lives a solitary life: a beadsman: a kind of 
humming-bird: a hermit-crab.— ns. her'mitage, 
a hermit’s cell: a retired abode: a wine produced 
near Valence (Drdme) in France, where there 
was a supposed hermit’s cell; her'mitcss, a 
female hermit.— ae^. hermit'ical.—her'mit-crab, 
a soft-bodied crustacean that inhabits a mollusc 
shell. [M.E. eremite, through Fr. and L. from 
Gr. erimites — erimos, solitary.] 
hem, hum. Same as heron, 
hem, urn, a dialect form for hers. [App. from her, 
on the analogy of mine, thine.] 
hernia, hur'ni-9, n. a protrusion through a weak 

S lace of part of the viscera, rupture.— adjs. 

er'nial; ber'niated.— n. heraiot'omy (Gr. tome, 
a cut), cutting for hernia. [L.] 
hernshaw, hurn'sho, n. See heronshaw. 
hero, hi'rd, n. a man of distinguished bravery; 
any illustrious person: a person reverenced and 
idealised: the principal male figure, or the one 
whose career is the thread of the story, in a 
history or work of fiction: orig. a man of super- 


witfa spreading clusters of vesicles on an inflamed 
base—esp. herpes zoster or shingles.— adj. 
herpetic (-pet'ik), relating to or resembling 
herpes: creeping. [Gr. herpes — herpein, to 
creep.] 

Herpestes, h»r~pes’tiz, n. the ichneumon or 
mongoose genus. [Gr. herpestis — herpein, to 
creep.] 

herpetology, h&r-pi-toV9-ji, n. the study of reptiles. 
— adjs. ber'petoid, reptile-like; herpetolqg'ic, 
-al.— adv. herpetolog'ically.—n. herpetol'ogist, 
[Gr. herpeton, a reptile— herpein, to creep.] 
herr, her, n. lord, master, the German term of 
address equivalent to sir, or (prefixed) Mr:— pi. 
herr'en.— n. herrenvolk, her'en-fSlk, master race, 
fitted and entitled by their superior qualities to 
rule the world. [Ger.] 

herring, her'ing, n. a common small sea-fish 
(Clupea harengus) of great commercial value, 
found moving in great shoals or multitudes.— n, 
herr'inger (-mg-ar), a man or boat employed in 
herring fishing.— adj. herr'ing-bone, like the 
spine of a herring, applied to a kind of masonry 
in which the stones slope in different directions 
in ahernate rows, to a zigzag stitch crossed at 
the corners, to a crossed strutting, etc.: in 
skiing, of a .iiethod of climbing a slope, the 
skis being placed at an angle and leaving a 
herring-bone-like pattern in the snow.— v.t. 
to make in herrhig-bone work, or mark with 
herring-bone pattern: to climb a slope on skis 
by herring-bone steps.—herr'ing-buss ihist.\ see 
buss (2)); herr'ing-fish'ery; herr'ing-gull, a large 
white gull with black-tipped wings; herr'ing- 
pond {facet.), the ocean, esp. the Atlantic.—dead 
as a herring, quite certainly dead—a herring 
out of water soon dies; neither fish nor flesh nor 


human powers, a demigod:— pi. he'rocs (for¬ 
merly, as Spent., who never uses the singular, 
hSrd'te, from which a singular form, herS'd, was 
formed); fern, heroine (her’d-in). — adj. heroic 
(hi-ro'ik), befitting a hero: of or pertaining to 
heroes: epic: supremely courageous.— n, a 
heroic verse: ’(in pi.) extravagant phrases, bom¬ 
bast.— adj. herB'ical.— adv. herd'icaily {Milt. 
hero'icly).— ns. herd'icalness, herS'icness; hero¬ 
ism (her’d-izm), the qualities of a hero: courage: 
boldness; herd'on, a temple dedicated to a hero: 
a temple-shaped tomb or monument; he'roship, 
the state of being a hero.—heroic age, any semi- 
mythical period when heroes or demigods were 
represented as living among men; heroic 
coimletf n pair of rhyming lines of heroic verse.— 
adj. her&'i-com'ic, -al, consisting of a mixture of 
heiroic and comic: high burlesque.—heroic 
poem, an epic; a compromise between epic 
and romance which flourished in the I6lh and 
17th centuries; heroic remedy, one that may kill 
or cure; heroic size, in sculpture, larger than life, 
but lesis than colossal; heroic verse, the form of 
verse in which the exploits of heroes are cele¬ 
brated (in classical poetry, the hexameter; in 
English, the iambic pentameter, esp. in couplets; 
in French, the alexandrine); he'ro-worship, the 
worship of heroes: excessive admiration of great 
men, or of anybody. [Through O.Fr. and L. 
from Gr. herds', akin to L. vir, O.E. wer, a man. 
Sans, vira, a hero.] 

heroia, her'd-in, hi-rd'in, n. a derivativ • of mor¬ 
phine used in medicine and by drug-addicts. 
[Said to be from Gr. herds, a hero, from its 
effe^.l 

heretL her'zn, hum, hern, n. a large screaming 
wsdtng-bird (Ardea or kindred genus).— n. 
her'eary, a place where herons breed. [O.Fr. 
ho/ro«—O.H.G. heigir.] 

heronshaw, heronsew, hernshaw, ker'en- or hern’-, 
hurn’-zhd, -shdd, n, a young heron: a heron. 
[0.Fr. herouneei, confounded with shaw (wood).] 

herpes, hdr'piz, n. a skin disease of various kings. 


good red herring (see fish); packed like herring 
(in a barrel), very closely packed; red herring 
(see red). [O.E. hxring, hiring; cf. Ger. haring 
(mod. hering).] 

Herrnhuter, hurn’hddt-zr, n. one of the Moravians 
or United Brethren, so called from their settle¬ 
ment in 1722 at Herrnhut in Saxony, 
herry. See hery. 

berry, her'i, (Scot.) v.t. to harry.— n. herr'iment, 
herr'yment, spoliation; plunder, [harry.] 
hers, hurz, pron. possessive of she (used without 
a noun). 

hersall, hur’szl, (Spens.) n. rehearsal, 
herse, hurs, (obs.) n. a harrow: a spiked portcullis: 
a form of battle-array: a hearse in various senses. 
— ad/, hersed, arranged in harrow form, [hearse.] 
herself, hur-seif', pron. an emphatic form for she 
or her: in her real character: reflexive for her: 
predicatively (or n.) one having the command of 
her faculties, sane, in good form or (Scot.) alone, 
by herself: the mistress of a house, owner of an 
estate, etc. (Scot.). [See her, self.] 
hership, h&r'ship, (Scot.) n. plundering: plunder. 
[O.E. here, army, or hergan, to harry; cf. O.N. 
herskapr, warfare.] 

hertz, hurts, n. the unit of frequency, that of a 
periodic phenomenon of which the periodic 
time is one second—sometimes called cycle per 
second in U.K.— adj. Hertz'ian, connected with 
Heinrich Hertz (see below).—Hertzian waves, 
electromagnetic waves used in communicating 
information through space. [AAer Heinrich 
Hertz (I8S7-94), German physicist.] 
hery, herye, herry, her'i, (Spens.) v.t. to praise, 
to regard as holy. [O.E. herlan, to praise.] 
Heshvan. See Hesvan. 

hesitate, hex'i-tat, v.l. to hold back or delay in 
making a decision: to be in doubt: to stammer. 
—v.t. (rare) to express or utter with hesitation.— 
ns. hes'itancy, hesitfi'tion, wavering: doubt: 
stammering: delay.— adi- hes'itant, hesitating. 
— adv. hes'it&tingV'— a^. hcs'itfitive, showing 
* hesitation.— H. hes'ititur.— at^. hes'ititory, hesi- 
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tating.—bMitation waltz, a kind of waltz into 
which a pause and gliding step are introduced 
at intervals. [L. haesit&re, -Stum, freq. of 
haerere, haeswn, to stick.] 
hasp, lusp, a Scots form of hasp. 

Hesper, hes'par, Hesperus, -»s, ns. Venus as the 
evening star.— adj. Hesperian {-pe'ri-^n), western: 
Italian (from the Greek point of view): Spanish 
(from Ute Roman): of the Hesperides: of the 
skipper butterflies.—n. a westerner; a skipper 
butterfly.— ns. hes'perid i-p»r-id) one of the 
Hesperides: a ski|>perbutterfly:— pi. Hesperides 
i-per'i-diz), the sisters who guarded in their 
delightful gardens in the west the golden apples 
which Hera, on her marriage with Zeus, had 
received from Gaea; hesperid'ium (bol.), a fruit 
of the orange ty|M.— n.pl. Hesperiidae (•i'i-de), a 
family of moth-like butterflies, the skippers.—«. 
Hes'peris, the dame’s violet genus of Cruciferae, 
generally fragrant in the evening. [Cr. hesperos, 
evening, western.] 

Hessian. hes'i-»H, sometimes hesh'ii)^n, adj. of or 
pertaining to Hesse: mercenary (from the use 
of Hessian mercenaries by the British against 
the Revolutionaries) (.U.S .).— n. a native or 
citizen of Hesse: (without cap.) a cloth made of 
jute: short for Hessian boot, a kind of long boot 
first worn by Hessian troops.—Hessian fly, a 
midge whose larva attacks wheat stems in 
America, once believed to have been introduced 
in straw for the Hessian troops. [Hesse, Ger. 
Hessen, in Germany.] 
hessonite, an amended form of essonite. 
best, best, {arch.) n. behest, command: vow.— 
Also(5p«/ts.)lieaBt(/ie50. [O.E. a command 
— halan, to command.] 

hesterhal. hes-tur'n»l, adj. of yesterday. (L. 
hesternus.] 

Hesvan, hes’van, Heshvan, hesh', n. the second 
month of the Jewish civil year and the eighth 
month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. [Heb.] 
Hesychast, hes'i-kast, a. one of a 14th-century 
quietisr sect of the Greek Church.— n. Hes'y- 
chasm, their doctrines and practice. [Gr. hesy- 
chastes — hesychos, quiet.] 
het, het, a Scots form of hot. [O.E. hai.] 
het, het, (,U.S. and dial.) pa.p. for heated.—het 
iqt. agitated. 

hetaira, he-ti're, n. in Greece, a woman employed 
in public or private entertainment, as flute¬ 
playing, dancing, etc.: a paramour; a concu¬ 
bine: a courtesan, esp. of a superior class:— pi. 
hetai'rai (-ri). — ns. betai'ria {hist.), a club or 
society; hetai'rism, concubinage: the system of 
society that admitted hetairai: a supposed 
primitive communal marriage; hetai’rist.— 
Also (Latinised) hetaera (-re'; L. -n"), etc. 
(Gr. hetaira, fern, of hetalros, companion; 
hetair(e)ia, a club.] 

hetcr-, hetero, het'ar-, -S-, or -o'-, in composition, 
other, different: one or other (often opposed to 
homo-, auto-). — n. hcterauxg'aia (Gr. auxisis, 
growth; hot.), unsymmetricai growth.— adj- 
heteroblast’ic (Gr. blasios, bud, germ), derived 
from different kinds of cells: showing indirect 
development.— n. het'eroblasty, heteroblastic 
condition.— adj. heterocarp'ous (Gr. karpos, 
fruit), bearing fruit of more than one kind.— n.pl. 
Heteracera (-or'ar-a; Gr. keras, horn), a loose 
term for moths, distinguished from Rhopahcera 
(butterflies).— adf- heterocercal (.-sur'kel; Gr. 
kerkos, tail), having the vertebral column passing 
into the upper lobe of the tail, which is usually 
larger than the lower, as in sharks.— ns, hetero- 
ceiw'ity. het'erocercy.— adis. heterochlamydeous 
{-kh-ndd'i-as', Gr. chtamys, -ydos, mantle), 
having calyx and corolla distinctly different; 
batenicliroinous (-krd'nus; Gr. chroma, colour), 
having different or varying colours; hetero- 
chron'ic.—n. heteroch'roniam.—hetero- 


chronist'ic; hotcroch'ronom.— n. heterochrony 
(ok're-nli Gr. chronos, time; Mot.), divergence 
from the normal time sequence in development. 
— adj. het'eroclite (-fc//t; Gr. heleroklitos — klitos, 
inflected— klinefrl, to inflect; pram.), irregularly 
inflected: irregular: having forms belonging to 
different declensions.— n. a word irregularly 
inflected: anything irregular.— at^s. heteroclit'ic, 
heteroc'IItous; heterocyclic {-.si'kiik; Gr. kykios, 
wheel), having a closed chain in which the atoms 
are not all alike {chem.): having differeqt 
numbers of parts in different whorls {bot.). —n. 
heterodactyl {-dak'til; Gr. daktylos, toe), a 
heterodactylous bird.— adj- heterodactylous.— 
adjs. heterodac'tylous, having the first and 
second toes turned backwards (as trogons—not 
the first and fourth as parrots); het'erodont (Gr. 
odou.f, odonios, a tooth), having different kinds of 
teeth; het'erodox (Gr. heterodoxos — doxa, 
opinion— dokeein, to think), holding an opinion 
other than or different from the one generally 
received, esp. in theology: heretical.— n. het'ero- 
doxy, heresy.— adis. het'eradyne (-d-din; Gr. 
dfnamis, strength), in radio communication, 
applied to a method of imposing on a continuous 
wave another of slightly different length to 
produce beats; heteroecious (-e'shes). — n. hetero- 
ecism (-e'sizm; Gr. oikos, a house), parasitism 
upon different hosts at different stages of the 
life-cycle.— adj. heterog'amous.— ns. heterog'amy 
(Gr. gamos, marriage), alternation of generations 
{biol.)i reproduction by unlike gametes (btol.): 
presence of different kinds of flower (male, 
female, hermaphrodite, neuter, in any combina¬ 
tion) in the same inflorescence {bot.): indirect 
pollination (hot.); heterogenC'ity.— ae^. hetero¬ 
geneous (-je'ni-»s; Gr. heterogenls — genos, a 
kind), different in kind: composed of parts of 
different kinds—opp. tp homogeneous. — adv. 
heteroge'neously.— ns. heteroge'neousness; het¬ 
erogenesis {-jen'i-sis; Gr. genesis, generation; 
biol.), spontaneous generation; alternate genera¬ 
tion.— adj. heterogenetic i-ji-net'ik). — n. hetero- 
geny {-oj'sn-i), a heterogeneous assemblage: 
heterogenesis.— adj. heterogenous {-og’»-n 0 s: Gr. 
gonos, offspring, begetting), having flowers 
differing in length of stamens {bot.): having 
alternation of generations {biol.). — ns. heterog'- 
ony; het'erograft, a graft of tissue from a mem^r 
of one species to a member of aifother species; 
het'erokont, het'erocont (Gr. kontos, a punt¬ 
ing pole), any member of the Heterocont'ae 
or yellow-green algae (e.g. the common Con¬ 
ferva), a class usually characterised by the pair 
of unequal cilia on the motile cells.— adjs. 
heterokont'an; heterologous {-ol'9-gas), not 
homologous: different: of different origin: 
abnormal.— n. heterol'ogy, lack of correspon¬ 
dence between apparently similar structures due 
to different origin.— adjs. heterom'erous (Gr. 
meros, part), having different numbers of parts 
in different whorls (Aor.): (of lichens) having the 
algal cells in a layer {bot.): having unlike seg¬ 
ments {zool.y, neteromor'phic (Gr. morpM, 
form), deviating in form from a given type: of 
different forms—also heteromor'phoiH.— ns. het- 
eromor'idiism, het'eromorphy.— adj. heteron'o- 
mous (Gr. nomos, law), subject to different laws: 
subject to outside rule or law—opp. to autonom¬ 
ous. — ns. heterwi'oiny; bet'eronym, a word of the 
same spelling as another but of different pro¬ 
nunciation and meaning.— aetjs. (often cap.) nct- 
eroousian {het-ar-d-od'si-on, or -ow'; Gr. ousia, 
being), heterousian {-dd', -ow\ or -d-do'), of 
unlike essence: believing the Father and Son to 
be of different substance.— n. (often cap.) a 
holder of such belief.— adj. hetcroiAyllooa 
{-fit'as; Gr. phyllon, a leaf), having different 
kinds of foliage leaf.— ns. bet'erophylly: hetero- 
plaaia {-pUi’z{h)l-a, sl-a; Gr. plasis, a forming). 
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devdopment of abnormal tissue or tissue in an 
abnormal place.—octf- heteroidastic (-plea’tik ).— 
ns. het'eroplasty, heteroplasia; grafting of tissue 
from another person; heteropod.— ns.pl. Heter> 
op'oda (Gr'. poi», podos, foot), pelagic gastero- 
pods in which the foot has become a swimming 
organ; Heterop'tera (Gr. pieron, a wing), a 
suborder of insects, the bugs, Hemiptera with 
fore and hind wings (when present) markedly 
diflerent.— adf. heterop'terons.— n. heteroscian 
(het-»r~osh’l-an\ Gr. skia, a shadow), a dweller 
in a temperate zone, whose noon-shadow is 
always thrown one way, either north or south.— 
heterosex'uai, having, or pertaining to, 
sexual attraction towards the opposite sex.— ns. 
heterosexual'ity; heterd'sis, cross-fertilisation.— 
n.pl. HeterosS'mata (Gr. s5ma, pi. sdmala, a 
body), the flat-fishes.— a^s. heterosfi'matous; 
heterosporous {-os‘por-»s, or -pdr', -por'), having 
different kinds of asexually produced spores.— 
H, heteros'pory.— a^. heterostroph'ic (Gr. strophe, 
a turning), consisting of unequal strophes: 
coiled contrary to the usual direction.— n. beter- 
os't^hy.— adjs. het'erostyled, heterostyious, 
having styles of different length in different 
flowers.— ns. heterostyl'ism; het'erostyiy.— adj. 
hoterotact'ic.— ns. heterotax'is, het'erotaxy (Gr. 
taxis, arrangement), anomalous arrangement of. 


S Gr. thallos, a shoot; hot.), having (as certain 
iingi) two physiologically different types of 
mycelium, called plus and minus, comparable 
to male and female.— ns. heterothall'ism, het'ero- 
thally.— ad/, heterother'mal (Gr. thermos, heat), 
taking the temperature of the surroundings.— n. 
het'erotroph, a heterotrophic organism.— at^. 
heterotroph'ic.—n. heterot'rophy (Gr. irophe, 
livelihood: bot.\ dependence (immediate or 
ultimate) upon green plants for carbon (as in 
most animals, fungi, etc.).— a^s. heterotjrp'ic, 
differing from the normal condition: pertaining 
to the nret (reductional) cell division in meiosis 
(biol.), see homotypic', heterousian (see hetero- 
onsian).—n. heterozygote (-zi'gdf, Cir. zygotos, 
yoked— zygon, yoke), a zygote or individual 
formed from gametes differing with respMt to 
some pair of alternative characters (one dominant 
and one recessive).— adJ. heterozy'gous. [Gr. 
heteros, other, one or other.) 
hetber, betbcrward iSpens.). Same as bitber, 
bitberward. 

betmaa, het’man, (hist.) n. a Polish officer: the 
head or general of the Cossacks:— pi. het'mans. 
— ns. hM'manate, bet'manship. [Pol.,—Ger. 
hauptmann, captain. ] 

bengh, beucb, huhh, (Scot.) n, a crag: a ravine'or 
steep-sided valley: a quarry-face: an excavation, 
esp. for coal. (O.E. Mh, heel; cf. hoe (2).] 
heulanditc, hu'lan-dit, n. a zeolite like stilbite. 

[After H. Heuland, an English mineralogist.) 
bwriatic, hu-ris'tik, adj. serving 'or leading to 
find out: encouraging desire to find out: (of 
method, argument) depending on assumptions 
based on past experience: consisting of guided 
trial and error.— n. the art of discovery in logic: 
the method in education by which the pupil is 
set to find out things for himself: (in pi.) 
principles used in making decisions when all 
possibilities cannot be fully explored.— adv. 
beuris'tically.— ns. hcurct'ic (logic), heuristic; 
benr'itm, the heuristic method or principle in 
education. [Irreg. formed from Gr. heuriskein, 
to find; cf. eureka.) 

havea rubber, he’vi-a rub'ar, rubber from the 
. Jfievea brasiliensis tree, used in electrical insul¬ 
ators for its good electrical and mechanical 

pn^ortics- 

mm, ha, v.t. to cut with blows: to shape, fell or 
Mver with blows of a cutting instrument.— v.i. to 
daal blows with a cutting instrument:— pa.t. 


hewed; pa.p. hewed, or hewn.— n. (Spens.) hack¬ 
ing.— n. hew'er, one who hews.— n. and adl- 
hew'ing.— adf. hewn. [O.E. hiawan-, Ger. 
hauen.] 

hew (Spens.). See hue (1). 
hew^, ha, (Shak.) interj. imitating the whistling 
of an arrow. 

hex, heks, it. a witch: a wizard: a spell: something 
which brings bad luck. [Ger. hexe (Jem.), 
hexer (masc.).\ 

hex, heks, n. coll, for uranium hexafluoride, a 
compound used in separating uranium isotopes 
by gaseous diffusion. 

hex-, hexa-, heks-, heks't-, heks-a'-, in composi¬ 
tion, six.—n. hcx'achord (-kord), a diatonic 
series of six notes having a semitone between the 
third and fourth.— adj. hex'act (-ctkf, Gr, aktis, 
-inos, ray), six-rayed.— n. a six-rayed sponge 
spicule.— adj. hexacti'nal (or -akt'i-nl), six- 
rayed.— n. and adj. hexactinell'id.— n.pl. Hexac- 
tinell'ida, a class of sponges whose spicules have 
three axes and therefore (unless some are sup¬ 
pressed) six rays.— n. hexad (heks'ad\ Gr. hexas, 
-ados), a series of six numbers: a set of six 
things: an atom, element, or radical with a 
combining power of six units (chem.). — adjs. 
hexad'ic; hexadactyl'ic, hexadact'ylous (Gr. 
daktylos, finger, toe), six-fingered: six-toed.— n. 
hexaemeron (heks-a-e'mer-on‘, Gr. hemera, day), 
a period of six days, esp. that of the creation, 
according to Genesis: a history of the six days of 
creation.— adj. hex'aglot (Gr. glotla, tongue), 
in six languages.—it. hex'agon (Gr. hexagonon — 
gonia, an angle), a figure with six sides and six 
angles.— adi. hexagonal (-ag'an-al), of the form 
of a hexagon: of the hexagonal system, a crystal 
system with three axes at 60° to each other and a 
fourth perpendicular to their plane (cryst .).— 
adv. hexag'onally.— n. faex'agram (Gr. gramma, 
figure), a figure of six lines, esp. a stellate 
hexagon.— n.pl. Hexagynia (-jin'i-»; Gr. gpne, 
woman), a Lmnaean order of plants (in various 
classes) having six styles.— adjs. hexagyn'ian, 
hexagynous (-aj'i-nas); hexahe'dral.—it. hexa- 
he'dron (Gr. hedra, a base), a solid with six sides 
or faces, esp. a cube.— adi- hexam'eroue (Gr. 
meros, part), having six parts, or parts in sixes. 
—It. bcxam'eter (Gr. meiron, measure), a verse 
of six measures or feet: in Greek and Latin 
verSe such a line where the fifth is almost always 
a dactyl and the sixth a spondee or trochee, the 
others dactyls or spondees.— adj. having six 
metrical feet.— adjs. hexamet'ric, -al#— v.i. hex- 
am'etrise, -ize, to write hexameters.— n. hexam'- 
etrist, a writer of hexameters.— n.pl. Hexan'- 
dria (Gr. aner, andros, a man, male), a Linnaean 
class of plants having six stamens.— at^s. 
hexan'drian; hexan'drous, having six stamens.— 
ns. hexane (heks'an), a hydrocarbon (CiHh), 
sixth member of the methane series; hex'apla 
(Gr. hexapla, contracted pi. neut. of hexaploos, 
sixfold), an edition (esp. of the Bible) in six 
versions.— adjs. hex'aplar, hexaplir'ian, hexa- 
pMric; hex'aploid, of, or having, six times the 
ordinary number of chromosomes.—it. a hexa- 
ploid cell, individual, species, etc.—n. bex'^K^ 

S Gr. pous, podos, a foot), an animal with six 
ieet.— n.pl. Hexiqi'oda, insects.— n. hexap'ody, 
a line or verse of six feet.— adj. hexarch (heks'&rk ; 
Gr. archi, beginning; bot.), having six vascular 
.strands.—it. hexaatidi (heks'a-stik; Gr. hexa- 
stichos, adj.— stichos, a line), a poem or stanza of 
six lines.— atfls. hcxastichal (as-tik-l), having six 
lines or rows; hexastyle (heks’a-stil; Gr. 
hexastylos — stylos, a pillar), having six columns. 
— II. a building or portico having six columns 
in front.— n. Hcxatench (heks'a-tuk ; G r. teuchos, 
tool, afterwards book), the first six books of the 
Old Testament.— adj. bexatauch'al.— ns. hexylene 
(jieks'i-leni Gr. hyli, matter), hex'ene, an 
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un3atttnited hydrocarbon (C«Hii) of the ethylene 
series; hsx'ose, a sugar (of various kinds) with 
six carbon atoms to the molecule* [Gr. hex, 
six; cf. L. sex, and.six.] 

hexobarbitone sodium, heks-ff-bdr’bl-tdn. See 
Evipan. 

hoy, hi, inter}, expressive of joy or interrogation, 
or calling attention.— interjs. hey'day (arcA.), 
expressive of frolic, exultation, or wonder; 
hey'- go-mad (dial,), expressing a high degree of 
excitement.—^Also n., as like hey-go-mad, helter- 
skelter.— interjs. and ns. hey'-pass, hey'-pres'to, a 
conjuror’s command in passing objects.—hey 
for, now for: off we go for. (Imit.j 
hey, hay, hd, n. a winding country dance.— v.i. to 
dance the hay.— n. hey'- or hay-de-guy (-gi), 
-guise, -guyes, a hay popular in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. (Obs. Fr. haye.] 
heyday, ha’da, n. high spirits (arch.): culmination 
or climax of vigour, prosperity, gaiety, etc.: 
flush or full bloom. [Origin obscure.} 
heyduck. See baiduck. 

hi!, Ai,/Mfery. calling attention: hey. [Cf. hey(l).] 
biant, hi'snt, adJ- gaping. [L. Mans, -antis, pr.p. 
of Mare, to gape.] 

hiatus, Ai-d'/js, a. a gap: an opening: a break in 
continuity, a defect: a concurrence of vowel 
sounds in two successive syllables (gram.): — pi. 
hia'tuses.—hiatus hernia, one in which a part of 
a viscus protrudes through a natural opening, 
esp. through that in the diaphragm intended for 
the oesophagus. [L. hiatus, -us — hiare, hiatum, to 
gape.] 

hibernate, hi'h»r-nat, v.i. to winter: to pass the 
winter in a resting state.— ns. hi'bemacie, winter 
quarters: a hibemaculum; hibernac'ulum, a 
winter retreat: a bud in Poiyzoa that regenerates 
the colony after winter (zool.): a winter-bud, 
bulb, etc., by which a plant survives the winter 
(hot.): — pi. hibernac'Qla.— adJ- hiber'nal, belong¬ 
ing to winter: wintry.— n. hibem&'tion.—hiber¬ 
nation anaesthesia, freezing-down. [L. hibernare, 
-Mum — hibernus, wintry— hi>'ms, winter.] 
Hibernian, hi-bur'ni-»n, relating to Hibernia or 
Ireland: Irish: characteristic of Ireland.— n. 
an Irishman.— ns. Hiber'nianism, Hiber'nicism 
(-sizm), an Irish idiom or peculiarity: a bull in 
speech.— adv. Hiber'nically.— v.t. hiber'nicise, 
-ize (-siz), to render Irish.— n. hibemisa'tion, 
-Z-, a making Irish.— v.t. hi'bemise, -ize, to 
hibernicise. [L. Hibernia, Ireland.] 

Hibiscus, hib-is'kss, n. a genus of malvaceous 
plants, mostly tropical. [L.,—Gr. ibiskos, 
marshmallow.] 

hie, hik, inter}, representing a hiccup, 
hie, hik, hek, (L.) this (demons, pron.). —hie et 
ubique (et 6-bi'kwe, oo-be'kwe), here and every¬ 
where; hie jacet (J&’set, yS'ket), here lies; hic 
sepultus (s»-pul'tus, se-p^Vtdas), here buried, 
hiccatee, hicatee, hik-e-ti', n. a West Indian fresh¬ 
water tortoise. [From a native name.] 
hiccup, hik'sp, n. the involuntary contraction of the 
diaphragm while the glottis is spasmodically 
closed: the sound caus^ by this.— v.i. to make 
a hiccup.— v.t. to say with a hiccup:—pr.p. hicc'- 
uping; pa./, and pa.p. hicc'uped.— adi- hicc'upy, 
marked by hiccups. [Imit.; an early form was 
hicket; cf. Du. hik, Dan. hik, Bret. hik. The 
spelling hiccough is due to a confusion with 
cough.] 

hick, hik, n. a lout: a booby.— adJ. pertaining to, 
or suggestive of, a hick: rural and uncultured. 
[A familiar form of Richard.] 
hickary-pickcry, hlk'»r-h-pik'ar-i. See hiera-picra. 
hickory, hik’ar-i, n. a North American genus 
(Carya) of the walnut family, yielding edible 
nuts and heavy strong tenacious wood. (Earlier 
pohickery; of Indian origin.] 
hickwall, hik'wdi, (dial.) n. the green woodpecker. 
[Qrigln obscure.] 


hid, hidden. See hide (1). 
hidaga. See hide (3). 

hidaQat, hi-dal'go, n. a Spanish nobleman of the 
lowest class: a gentleman:— pi. hidal'gSs; fern. 
hidid'ga, pi. hidal'gas.—hidal'g&m.— n. 
hidal'gdism. [Sp.A(/o dr a/go, son of something.] 
hiddenite, hid'an-it, n. a green spodumene, dis¬ 
covered by W. E. Hidden (1853-1918). 
bidder, hid'ar, (Spens.) n. a young nule sheep:— 
fern, shidder. (Perh. he, and deer.] 
hide. Aid, v.t. to conceal: to keep in concedlmen^: 
to keep secret or out of sight.— v.i. to go into, 
or to stay in, concealment :-;^a./. hid. A/a; pa.p. 
hiddm, Md'n, hid.—it. a hiding-place: a con¬ 
cealed place from which to observe wild animals, 
etc.— ad}, bidd'en, concealed: unknown.— adv. 
hidd'enly, in a hidden or secret .manner.—it. 
hidd'enness.— adJ- kidd'eninoBt, most hidden.— 
It. hid'ing, concealment: a place of concealment. 
—hide'-and-(go-)seek, a game in which one seeks 
the others, who have hidden themselves; hide'- 
away, a fugitive: a place of concealment: a 
refuge.— adJ. that hides away.—hjde'out, a 
retreat; hid'ing-pUce; hid'y-htde (Scot, and 
U.S.), a hiding-place. (O.E. hpdan’, cf. M.L.G.. 
huden, and (doubtfully) Gr. keuthein.] 
hide, hid, n. the skin of an animal, esp. the larger 
animals, sometimes used derogatoriiy for human 
skin.—v.f. to flog or whip: to skin.—n. hid'iiig, 
a thrashing.—od/. hide'-bound, of animals, having 
the hide attached so closely to the back and ribs 
that it is taut, not easily moved: ki trees, 
having the bark so close that it impedes the 
growth: stubborn, bigoted, obstinate.—tan 
Bonwone’s hide (coll.), to whip him. (O.E. 
AM; Ger. Aour, L. cutis.] 
hide, hid, n. in old English law, a variable unit of 
area of land, enough for a household.—n. hid'age, 
a tax once assessed on every hide of land. [O.E. 
hid, contracted from Aig/d; cf. hiwan, higan, 
household.] 

hide, hid, (Spens.) pa.t. of hie (1). 
hideous, Aid'inar,a^. frightful: horrible: ^stly: 
extremely ugly: huge (obs.). — ns. hideos'ity, 
hid'eausnesa.— ^v. hid'eously. [O.Fr. hideus, 
hisdos — hide, hisde, dread, poss.—L. hispidus, 
rot^, rude.] 

hid'luigs, hid'lias, hid'ling, hid'lirt(g)s, (Scot.) adv. 
in secrecy.— at^. secret.—n. a hiding-place or 
hiding-places: secrecy, [hid, and adv. suff. 
-dng.] 

hidroeis, hld-ro’sis, n. sweating, esp. in excess.—ii. 
and ad}, hidrotic (-rot'ik), sudorific. [Gr. hidrds, 
Stos, sweat.] 

hie, hi, v.i. to hasten.— v.t. to urge on (with on): 
pass quickly over (one’s way):—pr.p. hie'lng; 
pa.t. and pa.p. hied.—n. (obs.) haste. [O.E. 
higian.] 

hie, high. A/, (Scot.) n. and inter}, the call to a horse 
to turn to ^e Idft—opp. to hup. — v.t. and v.i. to 
turn to the left (of or to a horse or plough-ox.) 
hielaman, he'la-man, n. the native Australian 
narrow shield of bark or wood. [Native word 
hilaman.] 

Hicland, Ae/'aii(</), -ant, ad}, a Scots form of Hi^- 
land.—no sae Hielant, not altogether absurd: 
not so bad as might be. 

hienu, hi’emz, (Shak.) n. winter.— aeff. hi'emal. 
[L. hlems.] 

Hiemcinm, hi-ar-a’shi-am, n. the hawkweed genus 
of Compositae. [Latinised from Gr. hierSkion, 
hawkweixl—A/erdx, hawk.] 
hiera-picra, hVar-a-pik'ra, n. a pur^tive dru from 
aloes and canella bark.—Abo iude'ery-piu'ery, 
hig'ry-pig'ry. [Gr. hierd (fern.), sacr^, pikri 
(fem.), bitter.] 

hierarch, hi’at-drk, n. a ruler in holy things: a 
chief prfest: a prelate: an archangel (M///.): one 
in a high position.— adJs. bi'erarchai, arch'ic, 
-a.— adv. hiemrch'ically.— ns. bi'erarchiam; 
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krcnutvhy, the collective body of angel^ grouped 
in three divisions and nine orders of different 
power and glory; (1) seraphim, cherubim, 
thrones; (2) dominations or dominions, virtues, 
powers; (3) principalities, archangels, angels: 
each of the three main classes of angels: 
classiffcatioh in graded subdivisions: a body 
classified in successively subordinate grades: 
priestly government. [Gr. Merarchis — hieros, 
sacred, arehein, to rule.] 

hieratic, hi-»r-at‘ik, adj. priestly: apply!''*; to 
a certain kind of ancient Egyptian writing * hich 
consisted of abridged forms of hieroglyphics; 
also to certain styles in art bound by religious 
convention.— n. hierat'ica, the finest papyrus. 
(L. hierSttcus—Gr. hieratikos — hieros, sacred.] 
hierocracy, hl-»r-ok'r»-si, n. priestly government. 

— n. hi'erocrat.— adj. hierocrat'ic. [Or. hieros, 
sacred, krateein, to rule.] 
bierodule, hVor-d-dUl, n. a temple slave. [Gr. 
hieros, sacred, douios, a slave.] 
hieroglyph, hVar-o-glif, n. a sacred character used 
in ancient Egyptian picture-writing or in picture¬ 
writing in general.— v.t. to represent by hiero¬ 
glyphs.— adjs. hieroglyph'ic, -al.—-n. hierogly¬ 
ph'ic, a hieroglyph: any written character 
difficult to read.— adv. hieroglyph'ically.— r. 
bieroglyphist (-og'), one skilled in hieroglyphics. 
(Gr. hieroglyphikon — hieros, sacred, giyphein, 
to carve.] 

hierogram, hi'ar-d-gram, n. a sacred or- hiero¬ 
glyphic symbol.— r. hierogranim'at(e), a writer 
of sacred records.— adjs. hierogrammat'ic, -al.— 
ns. hierogramm'atist; hi'erograph, a sacred 
symbol; hierog'rapher, a sacred scribe.— adjs. 
hierograph'ic, -al, pertaining to ^acred writing. 

— R. hicrog'raphy, a description of sacred things. 
[Gr. hieros, sacred, gramma, a character, 
graphein, to write.] 

hicrolatry, hi-ar-ol'a-tri, n. the worship of saints or 
sacred things. (Gr. hieros, sacred, iaireiu, 
worship.] 

hicrology, hi-»r~ol'a~ji, n. the science of sac/ed 
matters, esp. ancient writing and Egyptian in¬ 
scriptions.— adi- bierologic {~d-loJ'ik). — r. bierol'- 
ogist. (Cr. hieros, sacr^, logos, discourse.] 
hieromancy, hi-»r~6~man'si, n. divination by ob¬ 
serving the objects offered in sacrifice. (Gr. 
hieros, sacred, manteia, divination.] 

Hieronymic, hi-»r-on-im'ik, adj. of or pertaining 
to St Jerome.—Also Hieronyrn'isn.— n. Hieron'- 
ymite, a member of any of a number of hermit 
orders established in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
(L. Hieronymus, Gr. Uieronymos, Jerome.] 
hierophant, hi’ar-o-fant, n. one who shows or 
reveals sacred things: a priest: an expounder.— 
adj. hierophant'ic. [Gr. hierophantes — hieros, 
sacred, phainein, to show.] 
hieroscopy, hi-sr-os'ka-pi, n. hieromancy. [Gr. 
hieros, sacred, skopeein, to look {it.] 
Hierosotymitan, hi-a-r6~sol’i-mi-tan, adj. of or 
pertaining to Jerusalem. [L. and Gr. Hierosol- 
yma, Jerusalem.] 

hierurgy, hVar-ur-ji, n. a sacred performance.— adj- 
bierur'gicBl. [Gr. hierourgia — hieros, sacred, 
ergon, work.] 

Hi-Fi. hi-fi, Ai-/r. See high, 
higgle, hig'l, v.t. to make difficulty in bargaining: 
to chaffer.—^Also higg'le-hagg'le (reduplicated 
variant).— r. higg'ler.— n. and a^. bigg'ling. 
[Frob. a form of haggle.] 
higgledy-piggledy, hig'Mi-pig‘l-di, adv. and a^. 
haphazard: in confusion. (Origin obscure.] 
high, Al, ad/, elevated: lofty: tall: far u^ from a 
bate, as the ground, sea-level, low-tide, the 
mouth of a river, the zero of a scale, etc.: 
advanced in a scale, esp. the scale of nature: 
reaching far up: expressible by a large number: 
of a hdght specifiMl or to be specified: of 
advanced degree o£ intoisity: advanced, fkiJI (in 


Ugh 

time, e g. season, summer): of grave importance; 
advanced: exalted: excellent: eminent: digni¬ 
fied: chief: noble: haughty: arrogant: 
extreme in opinion: powerful: angry: loud:, 
violent: tempestuous: acute in pitch: luxuri¬ 
ous: elated: drunk: over-excited,nervy: under 
the influence of a drug: standing out: difficult, 
abstruse; dear: for heavy stakes: remote in 
lime: of meat, etc., slightly tainted: pronounced 
with some part of the tongue much raised in the 
mouth iphon.) : of latitude, far from the equator: 
of an angle, approaching a right angle: florid.— 
adv. at or to an elevated degree: aloft: shrilly: 
arrogantly: eminently: powerfully: luxuriously: 
dear: for heavy stakes. —r. that which is high: 
an elevated region; the highest card: the 
maximum, high level.— adj. high'er, comp, of 
high.— v.t. to raise higher: to lift.— v.i. to ascend. 
— adjs. high'ermost (rare), high'est, superl. of 
high.— n.pl. High'ersfro//.), school examinations 
leading to the Scottish Certificate of Education 
at higher level: passes in these.— atfj. high'ish, 
somewhat high.— adv. high'ly, in a high degree: 
in a high position.— adj. high'most.—ns. high'- 
ness, the state of being high: dignity of rank: a 
title of honour given to princes; hight (hit), 
highth (hith), obsolete forms of heii^t.—high 
ad'miral, a high or chief admiral of a fleet; 
high altar (see altar); high bailiff, an officer who 
serves writs, etc., in certain franchises, exempt 
from the ordinary supervision of the sheriff; 
high'bali (U.S.), whisky and soda or the like with 
ice in a tall glass.— adj. high'-batt'led (hye- 
battel’d; Shak.), app. in command of proud 
battalions.—high'binder (U.S.), a member of a 
Chinese criminal secret society: a conspirator: 
a rowdy, ruffian, blackmailer.— adjs. hi^-blest' 
(Milt.), supremely blest or happy; high'blood'cd, 
of noble lineage; high'-blown, swelled with wind: 
inflated, as with pride (Shak.); high'-born, of 
noble birth; high'boy (U.S.), a tallhoy; high'- 
bred, of noble breed, training, or family.— 
higb'brow, an intellectual.—Also at^. —higb'- 
browism; high camp (see camp); high'-chair, 
child’s tall chair.— adj. High Church, of a party 
within the Church of England that exalts the 
authority of the episcopate and the priesthood, 
the saving grace of sacraments, etc.: of similar 
views in other churches.— ns. High-Cliurch'irm; 
Higb-Churdiman.— adjs. high'-class, superior; 
high-col'oured, having a strong or glaring colour: 
ruddy: over-vivid.—high court, a supreme 
court; high cross, a town or village cross; 
high day,' a holiday or festival: (-da‘) broad 
daylight: (hi') heyday (erroneously).— ad/, b*. 
fitting a festival.— adj. high'-dried, brought to an 
advanced stage of dryness: of fixed and extreme 
opinions.—High Dutch, High German: pure 
Dutch of Holland (opp. to former Cape Dutch); 
high'er-up, one occupying an upper position; 
hi^'-explos'ive, a detonating explosive (e.g. 
dynamite, T.N.T.) of great power and exc^- 
ingjy rapid action—also a^.; high-(alutin(g) 
(•loot'), bombastic discourse.— adJ. affected; 
pompous.—high feather, high spirits: happy 
trim.— adj. high'-fed, fed highly or luxuriously: 
pampered.—high'-fc^'ing.— ad/, hi^fidei'i^, 
good in reproduction of sound (also Hi-Fi, hi-fi). 
—high'-flrer, -fly'er, a bird that flies high: one 
who runs into extravagance of opinion or action: 
an ambitious person, or one naturally equipped 
to reach prominence: (cap.) (hist.), a High- 
Churchman, or, in Scotland, an Evangelical.— 
adjs. high'-flown, extravagant: elevated: tur^dl 
high'-fly'ing, extravagant in conduct or opinion. 
—high frequency (see frequency).—ad>‘. high'- 
gear (see gear).—^High German, of upper or 
southern Germany: that form of Germanic 
langu^ affected by the second consonant 
>shin, including the literary language of Germany. 
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—a<^. hi^'-gra^, superior: rich in metal.—v.r. looking upwards, supercilious.—high society, 
to steal rich ore from.—ad/hi^'-grown (5Aa/c.), fashionable, wealthy society.—adfa. hi^'- 
covered with a high growth.—high hand, arbitrary souled, having a high or lofty soul or spiiit; 
am>gance.-^d/. high'-hand'ed, overbearing; high'-sound'ing, pompous: imposing: hi^'> 
aibitrary.—high'-hand'edness; high'>hat', orig. sp^, working, or suitable for working, at a 
a wearer of a top-hat: a snob or aristocrat: great speed; high'-spir'ited, having a high spirit 
one who puts on airs.— ad}, affectedly superior, or natural fire: bold: daring.—high spot, an 
—V./. to put on airs.—v.r. to adopt a superior outstanding feature; high'-stepp'er, a horse that 
attitude towards or to ignore socially.—aids, lifts its feet high from the ground: a person of 
high -heart ed, full of courage: high'-faeel^, imposing bearing or fashionable pretensions.— 
having, wearing, high-heels.—high'jack, -er (see adjs. bigh'-atepp'ing; high'-stem'ached (Shak.), 
hijack, -er); high jinks, boisterous play, jollity: proud-spirited, lofty, obstinate: high'-strung, 
an old Scottish tavern game in which persons nervously sensitive, excitable.—High Street, 
played various parts under penalty of a forfeit; a common name for the main, or former main 
high jump, (a field event consisting of) a jump street of a town; high table, the don’s table in a 
for height.— adj. high'-kilt'ed, having the skirt college dining-hall; high'-ta'per, hag-taper.— 
much kilted up: indecorous.—high'land, a v.i. high'tail, to hightail it (see below).— 
mountainous district, esp. (in pi. Highlands) the adj. high'-tast’ed, having a strong, piquant taste 
north-west of Scotland, bordered geologically or relish.—high tea, a tea with meat, etc., as 
by the great fault running from Dumbarton to opposed to a plain tea.—a^'. high-test, (of 
Stonehaven, or, ethnologically, the considerably petrol) boiling at comparatively low temperature 
narrower area in which Gaelic is or was recently and so of high performance.—high tide, high 
spoken.— adj. belonging to or characteristic of a water: a tide higher than usual: a great festival 
highland, esp. the Highlands of Scotland.— (rare); high time, quite time (that something 
High'lander, High'landman, an inhabitant or were done): a time of jollity; high-to'by (rfiiei'es* 
mitive of a mountainous region, esp. the slang), (see toby).—ar(/. high'-toned, high in 

Highlands of Scotland; Highland cattle* a pitch: morally elevated: superior^ fashionable, 

s^haggy breed with very long horns; Highland —high'-top {Shak.), a mast-head; high t-eason, 
drMs, or costume, kilt, plaid, and sporran; treason against the sovereign or state- high'-up, 
Highland fling, a lively dance of the Scottish one in high position (also a^.).— nd/s. ni^-veloc- 
Highlands, danced by one person.— adj. high'- ity, (of shells) propelled at high speed with low 

lev'el, at a high level, esp. involving very im- trajectory; htgh'-viced {Shak.), enormously 

portant people.—high life, the life of fashionable wicked.—high wa'ter, the time at which the tide 
society: the people of this society; high'light, or other water is highest: the greatest elevation 
outstanding feature: (in pi.) the most brightly of the tide; high'-wa'ter-mark, the highest line 
lighted .spots.—v.r. to throw into relief by strong so reached: a tide-mark; hi^'way, a public 
light: also /tg.—high living, luxurious living.— road on which ail have right to go: the main or 
aav. high'-lone {Shak.), quite alone.—high'-low Usual way or course; high'wayman, a robber who 
{arch.', often pi.), an ankle-high shoe fastened in attacks people on the public way; high wire, a 
front.— adj. high'Iy-strung, high-strung.— high'- tightrope stretched cxceptionaily high above 
man, a loaded die:— pi. high'men.—high mass, the ground; high words, angry altercation.—ai^. 
a mass celebrated with music, ceremonies, high'wrought, wrought with exquisite skill: 
and incense.— adfs. high'-mett'led, high-spirited, highly finished: elaborate: worked up, agitated, 
fiery; bigh'-mind'ed, having a high, proud, or —for the high jump {coll.), about to be hanged: 
arrogant mind {rare)', having lofty principles about to be reprimanded or chastised; high and 
and thoughts.— n. high'-mind'edness.— adj. hi^'- dry, up out of the water, stranded; high and low, 
necked, of a garment, covering the shoulders rich and poor: up and down: everywhere; 
and neck.-—high noon, exactly noon: the peak high and mighty {ironically), exalted: arrogant; 
(fig-). —oq/s. high-oc'tane (of petrol) of high high life below stairs, servants’imitation of the 
octane number and so of high efficiency; high'- life of their employers; high-speed Heel, an alloy 
pitched, acute in sound, tending towards treble; that remains hard when red-hot, suitable for 
steep (as a roof): lofty-toned.—high'-place (S.), metal-cutting tools; high (old) time {coll.), a 
an eminence on which idolatrous rites were time of special jollity or enthusiasm; hightail 
performed by the Jews—hence the idols, eta., it (co//.), hurry away; hit the high spots, to go to 
themselves.—high'-piaced, having a high excess: to reach a high level; on high, aloft: in 
r high.—high polymer, a polymer heaven; on one’s high horse, in an attitude of 

of high molecular weight.— adjs. high'-pow'ered, fancied superiority: very much on one’s dignity; 
veiy forceful and efficient; high'-press'ure, on the high ropes {coll.), in an elated or highly 
making or allowing use of steam or other gas excited mood; how's that for high? {U.S.), beat 
at a pressure much above that of the atmosphere: that if you can*(from a card game). (O. E. hiah ; 
involving intense activity; high'-priced, costly.— Goth, hauhs, O.N. har, Ger. hoch.] 
high priest (see priest); hjgh priestess; high- hight, hit, Scot, hecht, hehht, obs. hete, hit, v.t. 
priest hoM.— atys. high-priest'ly; high'-prin'- to command {obs.): to promise, assure, vow 
cipled, of high, noble, or strict principle; high'- {Scot.): to call, name (arc/t.): to mention 
proof, proved to contain much alcohol: highly {Spens.): to commit {Spens.): to direct, deter- 
rKtified; htah'-raised, -reared, raised aloft: mine, intend (Spens-.); senses not found elsewhere, 
elevated.—; high'-ranker. — ad/, high'-ranking, —v.i. {arch., and only in pa.p.; orig. passive) 
senior: eminent.— adi. high'-reach'ing, reaching to be called or named, to have as a name:—pa.r. 
upwards: ambitious.—high relief, bold relief, {arch.) hight, {Scot.) hecht, {Spens.) hote; pa.p. 
standing out well from the surface— adi- high- {arch.) hight, {Scot.) hecht, (obs.) ha'tea. (O.E. 
rise, (of ftats,- office blocks, etc.) containing a heht {hit), redup. pa.t. of hatan (pa.p. haten) 
tatfle number of storeys.—high'road, one of the substituted for the present and for the last 

E uWic or chief roads: a road for general traffic; surviving trace of the inflected passive in English, 
a plunging spendthrift; high'- hdtJe, is or was called; cf. Ger. ich hefsse. 1 am 
roll mg; high school, a secondary school; hi^h named, from heissen, to call, ^ called, com- 
aeas, the open ocean.— at^s. hi^'- or higb'ly- mand.1 

■ea'soned, made rich or piquant with spices or highty-tighty, hl'ti-tVti. Same as hoity-toity, 
other msoning; hi^'-set, placed or pitched higry-pigry, hig'ri-pig'ri. See hiera-picra. 
high.—high shoe {arch.), a boot not reaching far hijacker, highjacker, hljak-sr, n. a highwayman 
above the ankle.— adJ. high'-si^t'ed (Shtde.), (hist.): a robber or blMkmailer of rum-runners 
Ndbtral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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and bootleggers: one who hijacks.— v.t. In'jack, 
high'jack, to stop and rob (a vehicle): to steal in 
transit: to force a pilot to ny (an aeroplane) to an 
unscheduled destination: to force the driver to 
take (a vehicle) to a destination of the hijacker’s 
choke.—Also v.i. [Origin obscure.] 
brinks. Same as high jinks, 
hiwa, hijrah. Same as hegira. 
hike. hUc, v.t. (usually with itp; coll.) to raise up 
widi a jerk: to increase (e.g. prices) sharply and 
suddenly.— v.i. to hitch: to tramp: to go walk¬ 
ing and camping with equipment on back: (of 
shuts, etc.) to move up out of place.— ns. hike, 
a walking tour, outing or march; hi'ker. [Perh. 
hitch.] 

hilar. See hilum. 

hilarious, M‘la'ri~»s, adj. gay: extravagantly 
merry.— adv. hiUi'riauBly.— n. hilarity (hi-lar'), 
uiety: pleasurable excitement. IL-hilaris —Gr. 
htlaros, cheerful.] 

Hilary, hil’oM, aeu. a term or session of the High 
Court of Justice in England: also one of the 
university terms at Oxford and Dublin—from St 
Hilary of Poitiers (d. c. 367; festival. Jan. 13). 
hikb, MlshAScot.) v,t. to hobble.— n. a limp. 
hiU, hild {Shak., Spens.). Same as held. 
Hildebrandism, hiVdt-branddtm, n. the spirit and 
policy of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII, 1073> 
1085), unbending assertion of the power of the 
Church, etc.— adi. Hildebrand'ic. 
hOding, hild’ing, (arch.) n. a mean, cowardly 
person, a dastard: a worthless beast.— adi- 
cowardly, spiritless. [Prob. conn, with heel (2).] 
hill, A/7, n. a high mass of land, less than a moun¬ 
tain: a mound: an incline on a road.— v.t. to 
form into a hill; to bank up (sometimes for 
hele).— adj. hilled, having hills.— ns. hill'inesa; 
hill'ock, a small hill.— adjs. hill'ocky; hill'y, full 
of hills.—hili'-billy ((/.5.), a rustic of the hill 
country.—Also ad/. —^hill'-digg'er. a rifler of 
sepulchral barrows, etc.; hiU'Iolk, hill'men, 
people living or hiding among the hills: the 
Scottish sect of Cameronians: the Covenanters 
graerally; bill'-fort, a fort on a hill: a pre¬ 
historic stronghold on a hill; hiH'-pasture; 
biU'side, the slope of a hill; hill'top, the summit 
of a hill.—old as the hills (coll.), immeasurably 
old; over the hill, past one's highest point 
of efficiency: on the downgrade: past the great¬ 
est difficulty; up hill and down dale, vigorously 
and persistently. [O.E. Ay//; cf. L. collis, a 
hill, eelsus, high.] 
hillo. Same as hallo. 

hilt, hilt, n. the handle, esp. of a sword or dagger 
(sometimes in pi.). — v.t. to furnish with a hilt.— 
up to the hilt, completely, thoroughly, to the full. 
[O.E. hilt; M.Du. hilte; O.H.G. helza; not 
conn, with bold.] 

hihun, hi’bm, it. the scar on a seed where it joined 
its stalk (bot.y. the depression where ducts, 
vessels, etc., enter an organ (anal.). — a^. hiiar. 
(L. hilum, a trifle, ‘that which adheres to a bean’.] 
him, him, pron. the dative and accusative (objec¬ 
tive) case of he: the proper character of a person. 

d O.E. him, dat. sing, of he, he, he, hit, it.] 
imalayafn), Mm-o-i&'sdn), Ai-md/'yafn), adjs. per¬ 
taining to the Himaiaya(s), the mountain range 
along the border of India and Tibet, 
himation, hi-mat'i-on, n. the ancient Creek outer 
garment, oblong, thrown over the IcA shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right. [Gr.] 
hiaieelf, him-self', pron. the emphatic form of he, 
Um: in his real character: having command of 
his faculties: sane: in normal condition: in 
good form: alone, by himself (5cof.): Uie head 
of an Institution or body of people (e.g. husband; 
Scot.)’, the reflexive form of him (dat. and 
aceus.). [See him, self.] 

Himyarite, hIm'ySr-it, n. a member of an ancient 
South Arabian people.— n. and adj. HImyaritic 


(rit'ik). [Himyar, a traditional king of Yemen.] 
hin, Ain, n. a Hebrew liquid measure containing 
about four or six English quarts. [Heb. A/n.] 
hind, hind, n. the female of the stag or red-deer.— 
n. hind'berry, the raspberry. [O.E. hind; Du. 
and Ger. hinde.) 

hind, hind, (now Scot.) n. a farm-servant, with 
cottar on the farm, formerly bound to supply a 
female field-worker (Aonduger): a rustic. [O.E. 
hina, hiwna, gen. pi. of hiwan, members of a 
household.] 

hind, hind, adj, placed in the rear: pertaining to 
the part behind: backward—opp. to fore. — adJ. 
hinMr (hin'dgr; Scot, hin'or), hind: last (Scot.; 
as this hinder nicht, last night).— n.pl. bind'er- 
lin(g)s, less correctly hiiiderTan(d)s (hin'»r-lanz; 
Scot.), the buttocks.— adls. hind'ermost, hfnd'- 
most, superlative of hind, farthest behind.— adj. 
and adv. hind'ward.—^hind'-brain', the cerebellum 
and medulla oblongata; hin'der-end (Scot. 
Ain'ar-en',-end') the latter end; buttocks; hind'- 
foot.— adv. hindfore'most, with the back part in 
the front place.—hind'-gut, the posterior part of 
the alimentary canal; hind'head, the back of the 
head, the occiput; hind'leg.— n.pl. hind- 
quar'tera, the rear parts of an animal.—hind'- 
sight, wisdom after the event; hind'-wheel; 
hind'-wing. [O.E. hinder, backwards; Goth. 
hindar, Ger. hinter, behind; cf. O.E. hindan 
(adv.), back; behind.] 

hinder, hin'dgr, v.t. to keep back: to stop, or 

g revent, progress of.— v.i. to be an obstacle.— ns. 
in'derer; bin'drance, act of hindering: that 
whkh hinders: prevention: obstacle.—Also 
hin'derance. [O.E. hindrian; Ger. hindern.) 
hinderland, hin'dgr-land, an Anglicised form of 
hinterland. See also under hind-. 

Hindi, hin'di, n. an Indo-Germanic language of 
Northern India: a recent literary form of it, with 
terms from Sanskrit. [Hindi Hindi — Hind, 
India.] _ 

Hindu, Hindoo, hin-doo’, or hin', n. a member of 
any of the races of Hindustan or India (arch.): a 
believer in a form of Brahmanism.— v.t. and v.i. 
Hin'duise, -ize.—n. Hindu'ism (or hin'), the 
religion and customs of the Hindus. [Pers. 
Hindu — Hind, India.] 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee, hin-doo'Std'ne, n. a 
form of Hindi containing elements from other 
languages.—Also adj. , 

hing, king, n. asafoetida. [Hindi htg —Sans. 
hihgu.J 

hinge, hin), n. the hook or joint on which a door 
or lid turns: a joint as of a bivalve^ shell: 
the earth’s axis (Milt.): a cardinal point: a 
principle or fact on which anything depends or 
turns.— V.I. to ftirnish -with hinges: to bend.— 
v.i. to hang or turn as on a hinge: to depend 
(with Off): — pr.p. lunging (hinJ'ing); pa.t. and 
pa.p. hinged (hinjd). — adJ. binge'-bound, unable 
to move easily on a hinge.—hinge'-joint (anat.), 
a joint that allows movement in one plane 
only.—off the hinges, disorganised: out of gear. 
(Related to hang.] 

hinny, hin'i, n. the offspring of a stallion and she- 
ass. [L. hinnus —Gr. ginnos, later hinnos, a mule.] 
hinny, hin'i, n. a Scottish or N. Eng. variant of 
honey. 

hinny, hin'i, v.i. to neigh, whinny. [Fr. hennir —L. 
hinnire.] 

hint, hint, n. moment, opportunity (obs.): a 
distant or indirect indication or allusion: slight 
mention: insinuation: a helpful suggestion, 
tip.— v.t. to intimate or indicate indirectly.— v.i. 
to give hints— adv. hint'ingly.—hint at, to give a 
hint, suggestion, or indication of. [O.E. henian, 
to seize.] 

hinterland, hint'gr-land, -Idnt, n. a region lying 
inland from a port or centre of influence. [Ger.] 
Up, A/p, n. the haunch or fleshy part of the thigh: 
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the h^joint: in archit., tite external angle sunken, livid appearance, e.g. near death, de¬ 
formed by the sides ofa roof when the end slopes scribed by Hippocrates.—Hippocratic oa^ an 
backwards instead of terminating in a gable.— oath taken by a doctor binding him to observe 
V./. to sprain or hurt the hip of: to throw over the code of medical ethics contained in it—first 
the hip: to carry on the hip (U.S.): to construct drawn up (perhaps by Hippocrates) in the 4th or 
with a hip (archit.):—pr.h. hipp'ing; pa.t. and Sth century b.c. 

pa.p. hippM, hipt.— atfj. tipped, having a hip or Hippocrene, hip-d-kri'ni, htp'd-krin, (myth.) n. a 
hips: of a roof, sloping at the end as well as at fountain on the northern slopes of Mount 

the sides.— n. hipp'ing (Scot.), a napkin wrapped Helicon, sacred to the Muses and Apollo, attri- 

about an infant’s hips.— a4f. hipp'y, having buted to a kick of Pegasus. [Gr. hippokrini — 

large hips.—n. hip'sters, trousers (for men or hippos, a horse, kreni, a fountain.] 

women) from the hips, not the waist.—hip'-bath, hippocrepian, hip'6-kre‘pl-»n, ae(f. horseshoe- 
a. bath to sit in; hip'-belt, the i4th-century shaped. [Gr. hippos, a horse, krepis, a shoe.] 
sword-belt, passing diagonally from waist to hippodaine, hlp’d^am, n. (Spens., wrongly) the 
hip; hip'-bone, the innominate bone; hip'-flask, sea-horse.— n. hippodamist (hip-od'»-mist), a 

a flask carried in a hip-pocket; hip'-gir'dle, the horse-tamer.— a^. hippod'amous, horse-taming, 

pelvic girdle; a hip-belt; hip'-gout, sciatica; [Gr. A/ppos, horse, damoein, to tame.] 
nip'-joint, the articulation of the head of the hippodrome, hip'i-drom, n. a racecourse for 
thigh-bone with the ilium; hip'-knob, an orna- horses and chariots (ant.): a circus: a variety 

ment placed on the apex of the hip of a roof or theatre.— adj. hippodromlc (~drom'). [Gr. hippo- 

of a gable; hip'-iock, in wrestling, a form of ^omos — hippos, a horse, dromos, a course.] 

cross-buttock; hip'-pock'et, a trouser pocket hippogriff, hippogryph, hip'o-grif, n. a fabulous 
behind the hip; hip'-roof', a hipped roof.— adj- mediaeval animal, a griffin-headed winged horse, 

hip'-shot, having the hip out of joint.—have, [Fr. hippogriffe —Gr. hippos, a horse, gryps, a 

catch, on the hip, to get an advantage over some- griffin.] 

one (from wrestling); hip-joint disease, a disease hippomanes, hip-om’»n-ez, n. an ancient philtre 
of the hip-joint with inflammation, fungous obtained from a mare or foal. [Gr. hippos, a 
growth, caries, and dislocation. [O.E. hype; horse, mania, madness.] 

Goth, hups. Get. hii/te.] hippophagy, hip-of'e-Ji, -gi, n. feeding on horse- 

hip, hip, hep, hep, n. the fruit of the dog-rose or flesh.— n. hippoph'agist, an eater of horse-flesh, 
other rose. [O.E. hiope.\ — ad}, hippoph'agous (-gss), horse-eating. [Gr, 

tip, hyp, hip, n. (arch.) hypochondria.—v.r. to hippos, a horse, phagein (aor.), to eat.] 
render melancholy or annoyed; to offend, hippopotamus, hip-d-pot's-mas, n. a large African 
adjs. hipped, melancholy: peevish, offended, artiodacty I ungulate of aquatic habits, with very 
annoyed: obsessed; hipp'ish. [hypochondria.] thick skin, short legs, and a large head and 
hip, hip, inter}, an exclamation to invoke a united muzzle:— pi. -muses or -ml, sometimes -mus.— 
cheer-^ip'-hip'-burrah'. ad}s. hippopotamian (-tarn'), hippopotamic (-tarn", 

hip, hip, ad}, a later form of hep.— ns. hipp'y, one also -pot'), like a hippopotamus, clumsy. [L.,— 
of the hippies, successors of the beatniks as Gr. hippopotamos — hippos; a horse, potamos, a 
rebels against the values of middle-class society, river.] 

who stress the importance of love, organise to hippuric, hip-u’rik, adj. denoting an acid, first 
some extent their own communities, and wear obtained from the urine of horses, occurring in 
colourful clothes; hipster, hip'star, one who theurineofmanyanimals, particularly in that of 
knows and appreciates up-to-date jazz: a mem- herbivores and rarely in that of human beings, 
ber of the beat generation (19S0s and early [Gr. hippos, a horse, ouron, urine.] 

1960s). Hippuris, h/-pu'r/s, n. the mare’s-tail genus of 

Hipparion, hi-pd'ri-on, n. afossilgenusof Equidae. Haloragidaceae.—it. bipp'uritc, a Cretaceous 
[Gr. hipparlon, dim. of hippos, a horse.] fossil lamellibranch (Hippuri'les) with a conical 

hippety-hoppety, hip'a-ti-hop'a-li, adv. hopping valve and a flat one .—^}. hippyrit'ic. [Gr. 
and skipping.—n. and adv. hipp'ety-hop'. hippos, a horse, oura, a tail.] 

hippiatric, hip-i-at'rik, ad}, relating to the treat- hippus, hip'as, n. clonic spasm of the iris. [Gr. 
ment of the diseases of horses.— n.pl. hippiat'- hippos.] 
rics.— Its. hippiatrist (-I'ar-rist); hippiatry (-i'at- hjppy. See hip (5). 
rl). [Gr. hippidtrikos — hippos, horse, iatros, a hipster, hipsters. See hip (5), (1). 
physician.) hircine, hur'sin, ad}, goat-like: having a strong 

hippie, hip’ik, ad}, relating to horses. [Gr. goatish smell.— n. hircos'ity, goatishness.— 
hippikos — hippos, horse.] hircocervus (hur-ko-sur'vas), a fabulous creature, 

hippo, hip'd. It. a shortened form of hippopotamus, half goat, half stag. [L. hircus, a he-goat.] 
hippocampus, hip-d-kam'pas, n. a fish-tailed hirdy-girdy, hur’^l-gur'di, (Scot.) adv. in confu- 
horse-like sea-monster (myth.): a genus of sion or tumult. 

small fishes (family Syngnathidae) with horse- hire, Mr, it. wages for service; the price paid for 
like head and neck, the sea-horse: a raised the use of anything: an arrangement by which 
curved trace on the floor of the lateral ventricle ■ use or service is granted for payment.—v.r. to 
of the brain (anat.): — pi. bippocamp'i. [Gr. procure the use or service of, at a price: to 
hippokampos—hippos, a horse, kampos, a sea- engage for wages: ttfifefant tetnporary use of 
monster.] for compensation (often with out).— ad}s. 

Hippocastuiaccae, hi/>-d-kast-a-na'si-i, n.pl. the hiv'able, hire'able; hired.—it. bire'ling, a hin^ 
horse-chestnut family. [Gr. hippos, horse, servant: a mercenary: one activated solelp' by 
kastanon, chestnut tree.] material considerations.—Also ad}. — ns. hir er, 

hippocentaur, hip-d-sent'dr, n. Same as centaur, one who obtains use or service for payment: 
[Gr. hippokentauros — hippos, a horse, and (now Scot, or obs.) one who lete out on hire; 
kentauros.J tir'ing, the act or contract by which an article or 

hippocras, hip'd-kras, it. spiced wine, formerly service is hired: a fair or market where servants 
much used as a cordial. [M.E. ypocras. Hippo- are engaged (arch.). —Also adi- —hite'-pur'chaae, 
crates.] a system by which a hired article becomes the 

Hippocratic, hip-d-kral’Jk, ad}, pertaining to the hirer's property after a sti;7ulated number of 
GTeekphysicinnHippocrates(Hippokrates; born payments.—Also a<(r.—on hire, for hiriM: for 
about 460 b.c.). —v.i. Hippocratise, -ize, (-ok’ra- hire. [O.E. hyr, wages, hSrian, to hire.] 
tlx), to imitate, follow, Hippocrates.—n. hirple, hUr', hir’pl, (Scot.) v.i. to walk or run as if 
Hippoc'ratism.—Hippocratic face, look, etc., lame.—it. a limping gait. 
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hirricnt. hir't-ant, a4f- roughly trilled.— n, a 
trilled sound. IL. Urrlins, -entis, pr.p. of' 
hirrhe, to snarl.] 

bind, h&r', hir'sl, (5co/.) a. a stock of sheep: a 
multitude: the ground occupied by a hirsel of 
sheep.— v.t. to put in different groups. [O.N. 
hirzlat safe-keeping— hirtha, to herd.] 
hirsle, Mr', hir'sl, (Scot.) v.f. to slide, wriggle, or 
'bitch on the hams: to move forward with a 
rustling sound. [Cf. O.N. hrista, to shake.] 
hintie, Mrs’, hurs'ti, (obs. Scot.) aitj. dry: barren, 
hinutc, Mr'sOt, or h?r-s6t', a4i. hairy: rough: 
shaggy: having long, stiffish hairs (hot.). — n. 
hirsute'ncss. [L. MrsHlus — Mrsus, Mrtus, shaggy.] 
hirudin, Mr-ood'in, n. a substance present in the 
salivary secretion of the leech which prevents 
blood-clotting.— n. pi. Hinidinea (-in’i-s), a class 
of worms, the leeches.—«. and a<^. hirudi- 
n'ean.—oc^r.hirud'inoid; hirud'inous. (L.MrBdd, 
-inis, a leech.) „ 

binindine, M-run'din, -din, adi- of or pertaining 
to the swallow. IL. Mrundo, -inis, a swallow.] 
bis, Mz, pron., gen. of he, or (obs.) of it (or possess¬ 
ive a^.). —bisn, his’n, dialectal forms on the 
analogy of mine, tbine. [O.E. Ms, gen. of he, 
he, he, and of hit, it.} 
hish, Msh, a by-form of hiss. 

Hispanic, Ms-pan’ik, ad]. Spanish.— adv. Hispan'- 
icdly.— vs.t. hispan'icisc, -iae, (-i-siz), hispan'- 
iolise, -ize, to render Spanish^—n. hispan'icism, 
a Spanish phrase. [L. Hhpdnla, Spain.] 
Hispano-, his-pa'nd-, in composition, Spanish, as 
Hispano-American, Spanish-American. [L. His- 
pBnus.] 

hispid, Ms'pid, (bot. and zool.) adj. rough with, 
or having, strong hairs or bristles.— n. hispid'ity. 
[L. Mspidus.] 

hiss, his, v.i. to make a sibilant sound like that 
represented by the letter s, as a goose, snake, 
gas escaping from a narrow hole, a disapproving 
audience, etc.—v.<. to condemn by hissing: to 
drive by hissing.—it. a sibilant.—n. and adj. 
hiss'ing.— adv. hiss'ingly. [Imit.] 

hist, hist, St, inter}, demanding silence and atten¬ 
tion: hush: silence.— v.t. (hist.) to urge or 
summon, as by making the sound.— v.i. to be 
silent. (Imit.] 

hist-, histio-, bisto-, hist-, -(i-)d-, -o’-, in composi¬ 
tion, tissue: sail.— ns. hist'amine (s-men), a base 
used in medicine obtained from ergot, from 
histidine, etc.; present also in all tissues of 
the body, being liberated into the blood, e.g. 
when the skin is cut or burnt; hist'idinc (-i-den), 
an amino-acid derived from proteins.— ad}s. 
hist'ioid, bist'oid, like ordinary tissue.— m. 
bistiol'ogy (same as histology): Histioph'orus, 
Istioidi'orus (Gr. pharos, bearer), a genus of 
sword-fishes with sail-like dorsal fin.— adj. 
histioph'oroid.— ns. hist'oblast, a cell or group 
of cells, forming the primary element or unit 
of tissue; histochem'istry, the chemistry of 
living tissues: hist'ogen (hot.), a more or less 
well-defined region within a plant where tissues 
undergo differentiation; histogenesis (-Jen'i-sis), 
the formation or differentiation of tissues (biol.). 
— adj. histogenetic (-Ji-net’ik). — adv. histogenet'- 
icaliy.— adj. histogen'ic.— ns. histogeny (Ms-toJ’i- 
ni), histogenesis: hist'ogram, a statistical graph 
in which frequency distribution is shown by 
means of rectangles.— adjs. histolog'ic, -al.— ns. 
histologist (to!’); histoi'ogy, the study of the 
minute structure of the tissues of organisms; 
biald'ysit (Gr. lysis, loosing), the breakdown of 
orgaoic tissues.— adj. bistol^ic (-S-lil’ik). — ns. 
Uatopatbtd'ogist, a pathologist who studies 
effocts of disease on tissues of the body; histo- 
podwl'ogy. [Gr. histos and histion, a web.] 

Hstie, same as Mnitic. 

hiiitoryj Mst’er-i, n. an account of an event: a 
systematic account of the origin and progre^ 


of the world, a nation, an institution, a science, 
etc.: the knowledge of past events: a course 
of events; a life-story: an eventful life, a past 
of more than common interest: a drama repre¬ 
senting historical events.— v.t. to record (Shak.). 
— n. historian (Ms-td’ri-an, -td’), a writer of 
history (usu. in the sense of an expert, an 
authority, on).— adJs. histo'riftted, adorned with 
figures; historic (-tor’ik), famous or important 
in history; histor'ical, pertaining to history: 
containing histo^: derived from history: as¬ 
sociated with history: according to history: 
authentic. (Formerly historic and historical 
were often used interchangeably.)—adv. bU- 
tor'ically.— v.t. histor'icise, -ize, (-siz), to make 
or represent as, historic.— n. histor'icism, a 
theory that all sociological phenomena are 
historically determined: a .strong or excessive 
concern with, and respect for, the institutions 
of the past.— n. and atO. histor'icist.— ns. histor¬ 
icity (Aur-ar-is'i-ri), historical truth or actuality: 
historiette', a short history or story— v.t. his- 
tor'ify, to record in history.—n. historiog'rapfaer, 
a writer of h'story (esp. an official historian).— 
adjs. historiograph'ic, -al.— adv. historiograph'- 
icrily.— ns. historiog'raphy, the art or employ¬ 
ment of writing history; historiol'ogy, the 
knowledge or study of history.—historical 
method, the study of a subject in its historical 
development; historical novel, a novel having 
as its setting a period in history and involving 
historical characters and events; historical 
painting, the painting of historic scenes in which 
historic figures are introduced; historical present, 
the present tense used for the past, to add life 
and reality to the narrative.—make history, to 
do that which will mould the future or have 
to be recognised by future historians; to do 
something never previously accomplished. [L 
historia —Gr. historia — histor, knowing.] 
histrionic, -al, his-tri-on’ik, -al, adjs. relating to 
the stage or actors: stagy, theatrical: affected: 
melodramatic; hypocritical.—adv.histrion'ically. 
— ns. his'triS (L.), his'tridn (Fr.), an actor— adv. 
histrion'ically.— ns. histrion'icism, his'trionism, 
acting: theatricality.— n.pl. histrion'ics, play¬ 
acting: stagy action or speech: insincere 
exhibition of emotion. [L. histrionicus — histrio, 
an actor.] 

hit, hit, v.t. to strike: to reach with a blow or 
missile (also/rg.): to come into forceful contact 
with: to knock (e.g. oneself, one’s head): to 
inflict (a blow); to drive by a stroke: to move 
onto (a road), reach (a place): (of news) to 
be published in (coll.)’, to light upon, or attain, 
by chance: to imitate exactly: to suit, fit, con¬ 
form to: to hurt, afleCt painfully (jig.). — v.i. to 
strike; to make a movement of striking: to 
come in contact: to arrive suddenly and 
destructively: to come, bj^ effort or chance, 
luckily (upon): to suit (with) (obs.): (of an 
internal combustion engine) to ignite the air 
and fuel mixture in the cylinders:— pr.p. hitt'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. bit.— n. an act or occasion of 
striking: a successful stroke or shot: a lucky 
chance: a surprising success: an effective 
remark, e.g. a sarcasm, witticism; something 
that pleases the public or an audience: at back¬ 
gammon, a move that throws one of the op¬ 
ponent’s men back to the entering point, or a 
game won after one or two men are removed 
from the board.— n. hitt'er.— adjs. hit'-and-miss', 
hitting or missing, according to circumstances; 
hit'-and-nin', (e.g. of an air raid) lasting only a 
very short time: (of a driver) causing injury and 
running away without reporting the incident: 
(of an accident) caused by a hit-and-run driver; 
hit-or-miss', random.—nit'-parade, a list of 
currently popular sonra.— adj. hitt'y-misa'y, 
random, haphazard.—a nit or a miss, a case in 
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which cither success or conwlete fhilure is <» take possession of a hive: to take shelter 

possible; hard hit, gravely affected by some together: to reside in a body.—hive'less; 

trouble, or by love; hit a blot, to camure an hive'likc.-rn- hiv'er, one who hives.—<n0. and 

exposed man in backgammon: to find a weak adv. hive'ward.—odv. hive'wards.—Uve'-bee, 

place; hit at, to aim a blow, sarcasm, jibe, etc., common honey-producing bee, Apis nulUficai 

at; hit below the belt (tee belt); hit it, to find, hive'-hon'ey; bive'-ncst, nest built and 

often by chance, the right answer; hit it oil, to occupied by several pairs of birds in common, 

agree, be compmtibie and friendly; hh off, to —hiva off, withdraw as if in a swarm: to assign 

imitate or describe aptly (someone, something); - (work) to a subsidiary compuy: to diveVt 

hit on or upon, to come upon, discover, devise: to (assets or sections of an industrial concern) to 

single out; hit out, to strike out, esp. with the other concerns. [O.E. hyf.] 
fist: to attack strongly iabsol. or with a/); hit hives, hivz, n. a popular term for nettlerash and 
the ceiling or roof, to be seized with, express, similar diseases or for laryngitis. [Origin un- 
violent anger; hit the high spots (see high); hit known.] 

the nail on the head (see nail); Hit wicket, the hizz, hiz, v.l. iShak.) to hiss. [Echoic.] 
act. or an insunce, of striking the wicket with ho, hoa, ho, interj. a call to excite attention, to 
bat or part of the bod^, (and thus being out; announce destination or direction, to express 

cricket): make a hit with, to become popular exultation, surprise, or (repeated) derision: 

with: make a good impression on. [O.E. hullo: hold: stop.—n. cessation: moderation. 
hyttan, app. O.N. hitta, to light on, to find; v.i. (o6s.) to stop. [Cf. O.N. ho, Fr. ho.] 

Sw. hitta, to find, Dan. hitte, to hit upon.] hoactzin. See hoatzin. 

hitch, hich, v.l. to move jerkily: to hobble or boar, hor, hor, adj. white or greyish-white^ esp. 
limp: to catch on an obstacle: to comect with with age or frost: mouldy (o6r.)— n. hoariness: 
a moving vehicle so as to be towed (orig. C/.5.): age.— v.l. (,Shak.) to become mouldy.— v,t. 
to travel by getting lifts.—v.r. tojerk: to hook: {Shak.) to make hoary.— adv. hoar'ily.—n. 
to catch: to fasten: to tether: to harness to hoar'iness.—<»(/. hoar'y, white or grey with a^: 
a vehicle: to make fast: to throw into place: ancient: covered with short, dense, whitish 
to bring in (to verse, a story, etc.), esp. with hairs (hot.). —hoar'-frost, rime or white frost, 
obvious straining or effort.— n. a jerk: a limp the white particles formed by the freezing of 
or hobble: a catch or anything that holds: a the dew; hoar'head, a hoary-headed old man. 
stoppage owing to a small or passing difficulty: — adi. Iioar'-head'ed.—hoar-stone (Scot, hare'- 
a spwies of knot by which one rope is connected stane), an old hoary stone: a standing-stone or 
with another, or to some object (naut.): a ancient boundary stone. [O.E. hSr, hoary, 
means of connecting a thing to be dragged: grey; O.N. Adrr.] 

a mode or act of harnessing a horse or horses, hoard, hard, hard, n. a store: a hidden stock: a 
a team, or a vehicle with horses (U,S.): a lift treasure: a place for hiding anything (obr.).— 
in a vehicle: a slight fault or displacement in v.l. to store, esp. in excess: to treasure up; to 
a bed of sedimentary rock (mining): a recess amass and deposit in secret.— v.i. to store up: 
cut in rock to support a timber (mining). — to collect and form a hoard.—n. hoard'er. [O.E. 
n. hitch'er.— adv. hitch'iiy.— ad/- hitch'y.—v.i. hard-, O.N. hodd, Ger. hort.) 
hitch'-hike, to hike with the help of lifts in hoard, hard, hard, hoarding, hdrd'ingj hard’, ns. 
vehicles.—hitch'-hike; hitch'-hi'ker—hitch and a screen of boards, esp. for enclosing a place 
kick, a technique in high jumping whereby the where builders are at work, or for display of 
athlete springs from, kicks with, and lands on, bills. [O.Fr. hurdis — hurt, hourt, hoard, a 
the same foot; hitch up, to harness a horse to palisade.] 
a vehicle: to jerk up: to marry (s/ong). [Ety. hoarhound. See horehound. 
obscure.] hoarse, hors, hors, adJ. rough and husky: having 

hithe,Aid/i,fl. a small haven or port, esp. a landing- a rough husky voice, as from a cold: harsh; 
place on a river. Now obs. except in historical discordant.— adv. hoarse'ly.—v.l. and v.l. 
use or in place names. (O.E. hyth.] hoars'en.— n. hoarse'ness. [M.E. hors, hoors — 

hither, hidh'ar, adv. to this place.— adi. on this O.E. has, inferred bars.) 
side or in this direction: nearer.— v.i. to come hoast, host, (dial.) n. a cough.— v.i. to cough, 
—chiefly in phrase to hither and thither, i.e. to [O.N. hoste: cf. O.E. hwdsta; Du. hoest.] 
go to and fro.—adi. hith'ermost, nearest on this hoastman, host'man, n. a member of an old 
side.—hith'erside, the nearer side.— ad\s. hith'er- merchant guild in Newcastle, with charge of 
to, up to this time: to this point or place (arch.); coal-shipping, etc. [O.Fr. hoste —L. hospes, 
hith'erward(8), towards this place.—hither and stranger, guest.] 

thither, to and fro: this way and that. [O.E. hoatzin, ho-at'sin, hoactzin, -aKt', n. the stink- 
hider; Goth, hidre, O.N. hethra.] bird (Opisthocomus), a S. American bird form- 

Hitlerism, hit'hr-izm, n. the principles, policy, ing an order by itself, with occipital crest, great 
and methods of Adolf Hitler (1889-194S), crop, peculiar sternum, and, in the tree-climbing 
German Nazi dictator, i.e. militant anti-Semitic and swimming young, clawed wings. [Nahuatl 
nationalism, subordinating everything to the uatsin.) 

state.— ns. and adjs. Hit'lerist, Hit’lerite. hoax, hoks, n. a deceptive trick played as a 

Hitopadesa, he-to-pa-da'shS, n. a collection of practical joke.—v.l. to trick, by a practical joke 
fables and stories in Sanskrit literature, a popular or fabricated tale, for sport, or without malice, 
summary of the Panchatantra. [Sans. Hito- — n. hoax'er. [App. hocus.] 
padesa.] hob, hob, it. a hub: a surface beside a fireplace, 

Hittite, hit'it, n. one of the Khatti or Heth, an on which anything may be laid to keep hot: a 
ancient people of Syria and Asia Minor: an game in which stones are thrown at coins on 
extinct language belonging to the Anatolian the end of a short stick—also the stick used: 
branch of Indo-European and discovered from a gear-cutting tool.—hob'nail, a nail with a 
documents in cuneiform writing.—^Also adj. thick strong head, used in horseshoes, heavy 
[Heb. Hitti; Gr. Chettaios.J workshoes, etc.—v.l. to furnish with hobnails: 

hive, hiv, it. a box or basket in which bees live to trample upon with hobnailed shoes— ad/. 
and store up honey: a colony of bees: a scene hob'nailed. [Cf. hub.] 

of great industry: a teeming multitude or hob, Ao6, r. a rustic: a lout: a fairy or brownie 
breeding-place: a hat of plaited straw shaped (as Robin Goodfellow): a clownish fellow: a 
like an old beehive (obs.). —v.l. to collect into male ferret: mischief.— ad/, hobb'ish, clown- 
a hive: to lay up in store.—v.i. of bees, to enter ish.— ns. Hobb'inoll, a rustic (from Spenser's 
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Skephtanb Calender); hob'gobliii, a mischiev¬ 
ous fain: a frigbtfVil apparition; hobgob'linism, 
hobtabliiiry.—plajr hoo, raise hob, to make 
confusion. [For Robert.) 
h^a-Bob, ho^and-nob. &ime as hobnob. 
Hobbesian, hobz'i-9H, Hobbian, kob’isn, adds. 
relating to Thomas Hobbes (1S88-1679) or his 
political philosophy.— ns. a follower of Hobbes. 
— ns. Hobbes'ianism, HtMi'ianism, Hobb'ism; 
Hfriib'wti a Hobbian.— adjs. Hobb'ist, Hobbist'- 
ical. 

htdible, hob't, v.l. to walk with short unsteady 
steps; to walk awkwardly: (of action, verse, 
speech, etc.) to move irregularly.— v.t. to fasten 
the legs of (a horse) loosely together: to 
hamper; to perplex.—n. an awkward hobbling 
gait: a difficulty, a scrape (orcA.): anything used 
to hamper the feet of an animal, a clog or fetter. 
— ns. hobb'ler, one who hobbles: an unlicensed 
pilot, a casual labourer in docks, etc.: a man 
who tows a canal-boat with a rope; hobb'ling. 
— adr. hobb'lingly.—hobble-bush, the N. Ameri¬ 
can wayfaring-tree (Viburnum alni/olium), a 
small shrub with white flowers and straggling 
branches that impede movement among them; 
hobble skirt, a narrow skirt that hampers walk¬ 
ing. [Cf. Du. hobbelen, hobben, to toss: and 
hopple.] 

hobbledehoy, hob'l-di-hoi', n. an awkward youth, 
a stripling, neither man nor boy.— ns. hobblede- 
hoy'dom, hobbledehoy'hood, hobbledehoy'ism.— 
adj. hobbledehoy'ish. [Origin obscure.] 
holMer, hob'br, (obs.) n. one bound to keep a 
hobby (horse) for military service; a horseman 
employed for light work, as reconnoitring, etc.: 
a horse. [O.Fr. hobeler — hohin, a small horse.] 
hobby, hob'i, n. a small or smallish strong, active 
horse: a pacing horse: a subject on which one 
is constantly setting off, as in to ride or to mount 
a hobbjd-horse): a favourite pursuit followed 
as an amusement: a hobby-horse: an early form 
of bicycle.— ns. hobb'yism: hobb'yist, one who 
rides a hobby.— adJ. hobb'yless.—hobb'y-horse, 
a stick or figure of a horse straddled by children: 
one of the chief parts played in the ancient morris- 
dance: the wooden horse of a merry-go-round: a 
rocking-horse; a dandy-horse: a loose and frivol¬ 
ous person, male or female (Shak.): a hobby.— adJ- 
hobDy-hors'ical. whimsically given to a hobby. 
[M.E. hohyn, hohy, prob. Hob, a by-form of 
Rob. O.Fr. hobin, hohi (Fr. auhin), is from the 
English.] 

hobby, hob’i, n. a small species of falcon. [O.Fr. 
hobi; hohet —L.L. hohetus; prob. O.Fr. haber, 
to move.] 

hobday, htdt'da, v.t, to cure a breathing impe'di- 
ment in (a horse) by surgical operation.— adj. 
hob'dayed. [After Sir Frederick Hobday (\ib9- 
1939).] 

hobgoblin. See bob (2). « 

hobjob, hob'Job, (dial.) n. an odd job.— v.i. to do 
odd jobs.— ns. hob'jobber; hob'jobbing. 
hobnail. See hob (1). 

hobnob, hob'nob, adv, at a venture: hit-or-miss: 
with alternate or mutual drinking of healths.— 
v.i. to associate or drink together familiarly: to 
talk informally (with):— pr.p, hob'nobbing.— n. 
a sentiment in drinking (obs.)-. mutual health¬ 
drinking: a familiar private talk.— adj. hob'- 
nobby. [Prob. hab nab, have or have not (ne- 
have); cf. Twelfth Night, III, iv. ‘Hob, nob, is 
his word; give ‘t or take’t*.] 
hobo, hd'bd, n. a vagrant workman: a tramp, 
esp. of the arrogant type: p!. ho'boes.— v.t. to 
travel as a hobo.— ns. no'bodom, ho'boism. 
[Origin unknown.] 

Hoba^Jobson, liob’sen-Job'sen, n, festal excite¬ 
ment. esp. at the Moharram ceremonies: the 
modification of names and words introduced 
from foreign languages, which the popular ear 


assimilates to already familiar sounds,*- as in 
the case of the word Hobson-Jobson itself. [Ar. 
YU Hasan! I'd/foso/n/ atypical phrase of Anglo- 
Indian argot at the time adopted as an alternative 
title for Yule and Burnell’s Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases (1886).] 
Hobson’s dioice. See dioice. 

hoc, hok, hok, (L.) this (a^. pron.). —hoc anno 
(an'o), in this year; hoc gams omne (Jfn'as, 
gen’dbs, om'ne), all that sort; hoc loco (Idk', 
lok’o), in this place; hoc tempore (tem'pe-ri, 
-po-re), at this time. 

hock, hok (Scot, hough, hohh), n. joint on hind¬ 
leg of a quadruped, between the knee and fet¬ 
lock, corresponding to the ankle-joint in man: 
a piece of meat extending from the hock-joint 
upward; in man, the back part of the knee- 
joint: the ham.— v.t. to hamstring.— n. hock'er. 
[O.E. hdh, the heel.] 

hock, hok, (slang) v.t, to pawn. [Perh. hawk (see 
hawker).] 

hock, hok, a. properly, the wine made at Hoch- 
heim, on the Main, in Germany; now applied to 
all white Rhine wines. [Obs. Hockamore —Ger. 
Hochheimer.] 

hock, hok, v.t. to subject to Hock-tide customs. 
— V.I. to observe Hock-tide.—Hock'-day (Hock 
Tuesday), an old English festival held on the 
second Tuesday after Easter Sunday, one of the 
chief customs being the seizing and binding of 
men by women until they gave money for their 
liberty: (in pi.) Hock Tuesday and the preceding 
day (Hock Monday) on which the men sei^d 
the women in like manner; Hock'-tide, the two 
Hock-days. [Origin unknown.] 
hockey, hok'l, n. a ball game played with a club 
or stick curved at one end, a development of 
shinty; a hockey stick (U.S.): ice hockey.— 
Also hook'ey. [Prob. O.Fr. hoquel, a crook.] 
hockey, hok'i, (dial.) n. harvest-home, the harvest- 
supper.—Also hawk'ey, hork'ey.—hock'-cart, 
the cart that brings home the last load of the 
harvest. [Origin unknown.] 
hocus-pocus, ho'kes-po'kes, n. a juggler (obs.): a 
juggler’s trick or formula: jugglery: deception: 
mumbo-jumbo.— v.l. to juggle.—v.r. to play 
tricks on.— v.l. hoc'us, to cheat: to stupefy with 
drink: to drug (drink):—pr.p.hd'cuB(s)ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. h6'cus(s)ed. [Sham Latin.] 
bod, hod, n. a V-shaped stemmed trough for 
carrying bricks or mortar on the shoulder: a 
coal-scuttle; a pewterer's blowpipe.—hod'man, 
a man who carries a hod; a mason’s labourer. 
[Cf. dial, hot, hott, Ger. hotte, obs. Du. hitdde, 
Fr. hotte, a basket.] 

hod, hod, (Scot.) v.i. to bob: to jog.— v.i. hodd'le 
(Scot.), to waddle. 

hodden, hod'n, n. coarse, undyed homespun 
woollen cloth.— adj. of or clad in hodden; 
rustic.—hodd'en-grey, hodden made of mixed 
black and white wool.—Also ad). [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

Hodge, hoj, n. a countryman, rustic. [For Roger.] 
hodgepodge, hoj’poj, n. see hotchpotch.—honge'- 
pudd'ing (Shak.), a pudding made of a mass of 
ingredients mixed together, 
hodiernal, hO-di-itrn'el, ad), of or pertaining to the 
present day. [L. hodiernus — hodie, to-day - 
hoc die, on this day.] 

hodmandod, hod'm»n-dod, n. a shelled snail.— 
(obs.) hodd'y-dodd'y, a dumpy person: a duped 
husband: a noodle. [Cf. dodman.] 
hodograph, hod'e-grdf, (math.) n. a curve whose 
radius vector represents the velocity of a moving 
point. [Gr. hodos, a way, graphein, to write.] 
hodometer, odometer, hod-om’l-ter, od-, n. an 
instrument attached to a wheel for measuring 
distance travelled. [Gr. hodos, a way, matron, 
a measure.] 

Mm, h6, n. an instrument for scraping or digging 


filte,fSr; mf, hOr (her): ndne; mote, flhr;. mate; m6bn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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up weeds and loosening the earth.—v.(. to hogituuu —16th cent. ogiuUanneitf {-Tan neuf) a 
scrape, remove, or clean with a hoe: to weed, gift at the New Year.' 


— v.t. to use a hoe;— pr.p. hoe iag; pa.t. and 
pa,p. hoed.—ft. hS'er.—hoe'-cake {U.S.), a thin 
cake of Indian meal (originally baked on a hoe- 
blade); hoe'down, a country-dance, esp. a sciuare 
dance: hillbilly or other music for it: apartfat 
which such dances are performed. (O.Fr. houe 
—O.H.G. houwd (Ger. none), a hoe.] 

hoe, hS, ft. a promontory or prmecting ridge (now 
only in place-names). [O.E. hdh, heel; cf. 
heugh.] 

hof, m/, hd/, (Ger.) yard: manor: court. 

hog, hof, n. a general name for swine: a castrated 
boar: a pig reared for slaughter: a yearling 
sheep not yet shorn (also hogg): the wool from 
such a sheep: a yearling of other species: 
formerly slang for a shilling: a low filthy fellow: 
a greedy person: an inconsiderate boor: a 
person of coarse manners.— v.t. and v.i. to eat 
hoggishly: to arch or hump like a hog's back. 
— v.t. to cut like a hog’s mane: to behave like 
a hog or a road-hog towards: to take or use 
selfishly:— pr.p. hogg'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. hogged. 
— adj. hogged {hogd). — ns. hogg'erel, a yearling 
sheep; hogg'ery, hogs collectively: hoggishness 
of character: coarseness; hogg'et, a yearling 
sheep or colt.— adj. hogg'ish.— adv. hogg'ishly.— 
ns. hogg'iahness; hog'hood, the nature of a hog. 
—hog'back, hog’s-back, a hill-ridge, an ancient 
monument, or other object, shaped like a hog’s 
back, i.e. curving down towards the ends; bog'- 
choi'era, swine-fever; hog'-deer, a small Indian 
deer; hog'-fish, a fish having bristles on the 
head; hog'-frame, a frame built to resist vertical 
flexure; hog'-mane, a mane clipped short or 
naturally short and upright.— adj. hog'-maned. 
—hog'-nose, an American snake {Heterodon; 
various species); hog'-pen, a pig-sty; hog'- 
plum, a West Indian tree {Spondias) of the 
cashew family, the fruit relished by hogs; hog'- 
rat, the hutia, a West Indian rodent (Capromys); 
hog'-reeve, -con'staMe, an officer whose duty was 
to round ui; stray swine; hog'-ring'er, one who 
puts rings into the snouts of hogs.— v.t. hog'- 
shouther (shoo'dhsr; Scot.), to jostle with the 
shoulder.—hog'-skin, leather made of the skin 
of swine; bog'a pudding, a hog’s entrails stuffed 
with various ingredients; hog'wash, the refuse 
of a kitchen, brewery, etc., given to pigs; thin 
worthless stuff: insincere nonsense; hog'ward, 
a swine-herd; hog'weed, the cow-parsnip: 
applied also to many other coarse plants.— 
bring one’s hogs to a fine market, to make a 
complete mess of something; go the whole hog 
(see whole); hog in armour, a boor in fine clothes; 
hog it {slang), to eat greedily: to live in a slovenly 
fashion. [O.E. hogg.] 

hog, hog, n. in curling, a stone that does not pass 
the hog-score.—v.t. to play a hog.—hog'-score, 
a line drawn across the rink short of which no 
stone counts. [Perh. hog (1).) 

bog, hog, {dial.) n. a mound of earth and straw 
in which potatoes, etc., are stored.— v.t. to store 
(potetoes, etc.) in such a heap. [Origin obscure.] 

hogen-mogen, hd’gan-md'gsn, (ohs.) n. haughti¬ 
ness: (usu. in pi.) the Dutch States General. 
— adj. high and mighty: Dutch: (of liquor) 
strong.—n. bo'gan, ho'gan, strong liquor. [Du. 
hoog en mogend, high and mighty.] 

hogg, hoggerel, hogget. See under hog (1). 

hogger, hog'sr, {Scot.) n. a footless stocking worn 

as a gaiter: a short connecting-pipe. [Origin 
obscure.] 

hoggin, hogging, hog'in, n. sifted gravel: a mixture 
containing gravel. (Origin uncertain.] 

hogh, a Spenserian spelling of hoe (2). 

Hogmanay, hog-nu-nS', {Scot.) n. the last day 

of the year: a refection or gift begged or be¬ 
stowed then. [Prob. from North Fr. dial. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el's-mmt 


hogshead, hogs'hed, n. a lar^ cask {Shak.): a 
measure of capacity -=52) imperial gallons, or 
63 old wine gallons; o/ beer •• S4 gallons; o/ 
claret » 46 gallons; of tobacco {U.S.), 7S0 to 
1200 lb. [App. hog’s, and head; reason un¬ 
known.] 

ho-hum, hd'-hum', {coll.) adj- dull, apathetic; 
boring, routine. 

hoick, hoik, hoik, n. a jerk.—v.t. and v.l. to hitch, 
up: (esp. of aeroplanes) to jerk upwards. [Cf. 
hike.] 

hoicks, hoiks, interj. a cry to urge hounds.— v.t, 
to urge on with cries.— v.l. to shout hoicks: to 
hark back, 
hoiden. See hoyden. 

hoi polloi, hol'-ps-loi', (Gr.) the many: the 
rabble, the vulgar. 

hoise, hols, {arch.) v.t. to hoist:— pa.t. and p.p. 
hoised, hoist.—hoist with hie own petaitd) 
{Shak.), blown up with his own explosive device, 
caught in his own trap. [Perh. Old Du. hijssen, 
Du. hijsehen, to hoist.] 

hoist, hoist, v.t. to lift: to heave upwards: to 
raise or move with tackle.— n. act of lifting: the 
height of a sail: that part of a flag next to the 
mast: a lift for heavy goods.—hoist'man, one 
who works a hoist; hoist'way, a hoist shaft. 
[Pa.t. and p.p. of hoise (q.v.).] 
hoisting, hdst'ing {Scott). Same as hosting, 
hoity-toity, hoi'ti-toi'ti, interj. an exclamation of 
surprise or disapprobation.— adj. giddy, noisy: 
huAy: superciliously haughty, 
hokku. Sm haiku. 

hokum, hd'ksm, {U.S. slang) n. something done 
for the sake of applause: claptrap. [App. 
hocus-pocus combing with bunkum.] 
hoky-poky, hokey-pokey, ho'ki-pd'ki, n. hocus- 
pocus : a kind of ice-cream sold on the streets. 
Holarctic, hol-ark'tik, adj. of the north temperate 
and Arctic biological region, including Palae- 
arctic and Nearctic. [Gr. holos, whole, arktikos, 
northern— arktos, a bear, the Great Bear con¬ 
stellation.] 

hold, hold, v.t. to keep: to have: to grasp: to 
have in one’s possession, keeping, or power: to 
sustain: to defend successful!];: to maintain: 
to assert authoritatively: to think, believe: to 
occupy: to derive title to: to bind; td contain: to 
have a capacity of: to enclose: to confine: 
to restrain; to detain: to retain: to keep the 
attention of: to catch: to stop: to continue: 
to persist in: to celebrate, observe: to con¬ 
duct: to carry on: to convoke and carry on: 
to esteem or consider: to aim, direct: to en¬ 
dure: to bet {arch.). — v.i. to grasp: to remain 
fixed: to be true or unfailing: to continue un¬ 
broken or unsubdued: to remain valid: to con¬ 
tinue, to persists to adhere: to derive right;— 
pr.p. hdld'ing; pa.t. held; pa.p. held, obs, 
hdld'en.—n. act or manner of holding: grip: 
power of gripping: tenacity: a thing, held: a 
place of confinement: custody: stronghold: a 
(sign for) a pause {mas.): a reservation {[/.S.): 
means of influencing.— ns. hold'er; bold'ing, any¬ 
thing held: a farm held of a superior: hold: influ¬ 
ence: tenure {Scots law): the burden of a song 
(Shak). —hold'-all, an accommodating receptacle 
for clothes, etc., e.g. a canvas wrapper; hold'- 
back, a check; a strap joining the breeching to 
the shaft of a vehicle; hold'erbat (building), a 
metal collar formed of two semicircular parts 
which can be clamped together round a pipe, with 
a projecting piece for fixing to a wall; hold'- 
fast, that which holds fast: a long nail: a 
catch: a plant’d fixing organ other than a root; 
holding company, an industrial company that 
owns and controls part or all of one or more 
other companies, usu. without having a direct 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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hand in production; hold'-np. an attack with 
a view to robbery: a highwayman: an act or 
state of holding ui>: a stoppage.—get hold ol. 
to obtain: to get in touch with; hold against 
(coll.), to remember as a failing or as a mis- 


creation of wholes, i.e. complete and self- 
TOntained systems from the atom and tite cell 
by evolution to the most complex forms of 
life and mind.—H. horist.—o4/. Wist'ic. (Gr. 
whole; coined by General Smuts.] 


demeanour on the part of; hold back, to restrain: holla, hora. interj. ho. there! attend! the usual 


to hesitate: to keep in reserve; hold by, to 
believe in: to act in accordance with; hold down, 
to restrain; to keep (a job) by carrying out its 
duties efficiently, esp. m spite of difficulties; 
hold forth, to put forward: to show: to speak in 
public, to declaim; hold good, to remain the 
case; hold hard!, stop; hold in, to restrain, 
check; to restrain oneself; hold it!, keep the 
position exactly!; hold of (Pr. Bk.), to regard; 
bold off, to keep at a distance; hold on, to per¬ 
sist in something: to continue: to cling: stop 
(imper.): wait a bit; hold one in hand, to 


response to ahoy! (naut.),—-n. a loud shout.— 
i«/er/. JioH'a-ho(a)! [Fr. kola—ho and M—L. 
Me, there.] 

holland, hol'md, n. a coarse linen fabric, un- 
plenched.or dyed brown, which is used for cover¬ 
ing furniture, etc.: orig., a fine kind of linen 
first made in Holland .—«. Holl'ander, a native 
or citizen of Holland: a Dutch ship.— ad}. 
Holrandish.— n. holl'ands, gin made in Holland. 
—®*“®®.*“l*“‘**i** ol-a-dez; Fr.), a sauce 

made of the yolk of an egg with melted butter 
and lemon juice. 


amuse in order to gain some advantage; hold holler, hol'or, (U.S. and dial.) n. and vb. hollo, 
one’s own, to maintain one's position; hold hoUo,/lo/'d, n. and fntery. a shout of encourage- 


one’s peace, tongue, to keep silence; hold out, 
to endure, last: to continue resistance: to offer; 
hold out on (coll.), to keep information from; 


ment or to call attention: a loud shout.- 
and v.l. to shout. (Cf. holla, hallo.] 
holloa, hol~d'. Same as hallo. 


hold over, to postpone; to keep possession of hollow, hol'd, n. a hole: a cavity: a depression: 
(land or a house beyond the term of agreement): a vacuity: a groove; a channel.—a<(r. having 


(land or a house beyond the term of agreement): 

hold to, hold one to, to keep, make one keep an empty space within or below: concaveT 
(a promise), adhere to (a decision), etc.; hold sunken: unsound, unreal, fleeting, deceptive: 
together, to remain united: to cohere; hold insincere: muffled, as if coming from a hollow, 
up, to raise: to keep back: to endure; to —v.l. to make a hole in: to make hollow: 
bring to, or keep at, a standstill: to stop and to excavate.— adv. completely: clean.— adv. 
rob: to rob by threatening assault: hold up holl'owly, with a hollow sound: in a hollow 
one’s head, to face the world with self-respect; or insincere manner.— n. hoH'owness, the state of 
hidd water (see water); hold with, to take sides being hollow: cavity: insincerity; treachery.— 
with; to approve of; no holds barred, not ob- adjs. holl'ow-eyed, having sunken eyes; holl'ow- 
serving any rules of fair play. [O.E. haldan ground, ground so as to have concave surface(s); 
(W.S. hcaldan)', O.H.G. haltan, Goth, haldan.] hoU'ow-heart'ed, having a hollow heart: faith- 

hold, hold, n. the interior cavity of a ship used less: treacherous.—hoH'ow-ware, trade name for 

for the cargo, (hole, with excrescent d.] hollow articles of iron, as pots and kettles. 

hole, Ad/, R. a hollow place: acavity; anaperture: [O.E. Ao/A, a hollow place—Ao/; see hole.] 

a gap: a breach; a pit; a subterfuge: a means holly, hol'i, n. an evergreen shrub (Ilex aqui- 
of escape; a difficult situation: a scrape; a folium-, family Aquifoliaceae) having leathery, 
place of hiding, a mean lodging, a secret room shining, and spinous leaves and scarlet or yellow 
for some disreputable business; an animal's berries, much used for Christmas decorations, 
excavation or place of refuge: a miserable or —holl'y-fern, a spiny-leaved fern; holl'y-oak, 
contemptible place: a cavity 4] inches in dia- the holm-oak. [O.E. holegn-, cf. W. celyn, Ir. 
meter, into which golf-balls are played: the cuUeann.] 

distance, or the part of the game, between tee hollyhock, hol'i-hok, n. a plant (Althaea) of the 
and hole: the score for playing a hole in mallow family brought into Europe from the 


fewest strokes: a vacancy in an energy band. Holy Land. ' [M.E. holihoc — hoU, holy, and 
caused by removal of an electron, which moves O.E. hoc, mallow.] 

and isequivalent to a positive charge (e/ecfro/ito). Hollywood, hol'i-wdbd, adj. of or belonging to 
— v.t. to form holes in: to put, send, play into Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles in Cali- 

a hole.— v.i. to go, play, into a hole.— ad}, holey fornia, a centre of the American cinema: 

(hdt'i), full of holes.— n. and ad}, hol'ing.— ad}, typical of or resembling films made there, 

hole'-and-cor'ner, secret: underhand: in ob- brash and romantic, presenting the image of an 

■cure places.—hSI'ing-axe, a narrow axe' for affluent or artificial society, 

cutting holes in posts; hol'ing-pick, a pick used holm, hSm, n. an islet,'esp, in a river: rich flat 
in under-cutting coal.—a hole in one’s coat, a land beside a river. [O.E. Wm; Cer. Ao/m, etc.] 
stain on a person's repuUtion; hole out (g 0 (f), to holm, horn, (Spens.) n. holly: the holm-oak.— 
play the ball into the hole; hole«in the heart, im- holm'-oak', the evergreen oak (Quercus ilex). 


holihoc — holl, holy, and 


play the ball into the hole; hole«in the heart, im- holm'-oak', the evergreen oak (Quercus ilex), 

perfect separation of the left and right sides of not unlike holly. [KLE. holln; see holly.] 
the heart; in holes, full of holes; make a hole in holmium, kol'mi-ent, n. a metallic element (Ho; 


(e.g. tme’s pocket), to use up a large amount of at. numb. 67).— n. hol'mia, its oxide. [Mod. L. 
(e.gl money); pick holes in (see pick); toad Holmia, Stockholm.] 

in nw bole, meat baked in batter, etc. [O.E. Ao/, holo-, hol'd-, hoi-, hoi-, in composition, whole: 
a hole, cavern; Du. hoi, Dan. hul, Ger. hohl, wholly.— adi. holoblast'ic (Gr. blasios, a shoot, 
hollow; conn, with Gr. hollos, hollow.] bud), (of en) Mgmenting completely.— n. hol'o- 

bole, an earlier (and etymological) spelling (S'/VAt.) caost (-Ads/; Gr. holakauston —Aoustos, burnt), 
of wbol^—<i4/. holc'som(e), wholesome. a sacrifice, in which the whole of the victim was 

HoK, hFU, n. a Hindu spring festival characterised burnt: a huge slaughter or destruction of life.— 
by' boisterous revelry. [Hind, holf —Sans. ad}, holocrya^talline, wholly crystalline in struc- 
lutUcB.y ture—without glass.— ns. horogram, a photo- 

haHbut. Seehalihut. graphic negative made on a plate without use 

holiday, hol’l-dd, H. orig., a religious festival: a of lens by means of interference between two 
day or season of idleness and recreation.— ad}, parts of a split later beam, the picture appearing 
befitting a holiday: cheerful.^horidaymakcr, as a meaningless pattern until suitably illumin- 
one on holiday away from home: a tourist, ated, when it shows as a 3-D image (a number 
[holy, day.] of pictures can be ‘stored’ on the same plate); 

holism, hol'Izm, hdl’izm, n. the theory that the hoi ograph (-grdf), a document wholly written 
fundamental principle of the universe is the " by the person from whom it proceeds.—Also 

fdte,f&r; me, hSr (her),- mTne; mdle,f6r; tnOie; mcdn,fdbt! dhen (then) 
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at(J. — atH. bolocraphic {-grqf'ik), — n. holog'raphy. 
(the technique or process of) making or using 
holograms.— atU- holohS'dral (Cr. hedra, base). 
— ns. holohSd''Tism {math.}, the property of 
having the full number of symmetrically ar¬ 
ranged planes crystallographically possible; 
bolohe'dron, a form possessing this property.— 
adj. holometabol'ic,— n. holometab'olism, com¬ 
plete metamorphosis.— adJ. holophSt'nl (Gr. 
phds, photos, light).— ns. horophote, an appa¬ 
ratus by which all the light from a lighthouse is 
thrown in the required direction; bol'ophrase, 
a single word expressing a sentence or phrase.— 
adj. holophytic \-fit'ik\ Gr. phyton, a plant), 
obtaining nutriment wholly in the manner of 
a green plant.— n. holophytism {-fit'izm). — adj. 
holop'tic, having the eyes meeting in front.— 
n.pl. Holostei (hol-os'li-i; Gr. osteon, bone), an 
order of fishes including Lepidosteus.— adjs, 
holosteric (-ster’ik; Gr. stereos, solid), wholly 
solid: having no liquids (as an aneroid baro¬ 
meter): holozoic {-zd'ik; Gr. zdion, an animal), 
obtaining nutrition wholly in the manner of an 
animal, i.e. from other organisms live or dead. 
[Gr. holos, whole.] 

holothurian, hol-o-thoo'ri-an, n. any member of 
the Holothuroid'ea, a class of wormlike iin- 
armoured echinoderms—the sea-cucumbers.— 
Alsu adj. [Gr. holothourian, a kind of sea 
animal.] 

holozoic. See holo-. 

holp, holp, holpen, -sn, old pa.t. and pa.p. of help. 

hols, holz, (school slang) n.pl. holidays. 

holster, hol'st^r, n. a pistol-case, on saddle or 

belt — adj. hol'stered. [Perh. Du. holster, pistol- 
case; cf. O.F.. heolster, hiding-place.] 

holt, holt, n. a wood or woody hill: an orchard. 

[O 1:. holt, a wood; O.N. holt, a copse, Ger. 
holz.) 

holt, holt, (U.S. and dial.) n. a hold (obs.): a 
refuge; an otter’s den. [hold (1).] 

holus-bolus, hdl'is-bol'is, adv. all at a gulp: alto¬ 
gether. [Sham L ; perh.—Eng. whole bolus or 
Gr. holos and bolos, lump, bolus.] 

holy, ho’li, adj. perfect in a moral sense: pure in 
heart: religious: set apart to a sacred use: 
regarded with awe (often ironically)' saintly: 
sanctimonious.— n. holy object, place, or (obs.) 
person. — adv. ho'lily.— ms. ho'liness, sanctity; a 
title of the pope; holydam(c), hollidam (Shak.), 
for halidom.- adj. holier-than-thou, offensively 
sanctimonious and patronising.— n. such an 
attitude: one who has such an attitude.—ho'ly- 
ale, (conjectured in Shak., Pericles, Prol., 9, 
for rhyme's sake) a church festival; Holy 
Alliance, a league formed after the fall of 
Napoleon (ISIS) by the sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, professedly to regulate all 
national and international relations in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of Christian charity; 
holy city, Jerusalem: Rome: Mecca: Benares: 
Allahabad, etc.; holy coat, the seamless coat 
of Jesus, claimed to be kept at Trier.—otiF. 
ho'ly-cru'el (Shak.), cruel through holiness.— 
holy day, a religious festival (see also holiday): 
Holy Family, the infknt Christ with Joseph, 
Mary, etc.; Holy Ghost, Spirit, the third person 
of the Christian Trinity; holy grail (see gndl, 3); 
holy grass, a sweet-smelling grass sometimes 
strewed on church floors on festival days; toly 
Joe (slang), a parson: a pious person; Holy 
Land, Palestine; Holy Office, the Inquisition; 
Holy One, Cod: Christ: the one who is holy, 
by way of emphasis; one separated to the 
service of God; holy orders (see order); ho'ly- 
rood (as a place-name, hoi'), Christ's cross: a 
cross, esp. in R.C. churches over the enttance 
to the chancel (for Holy-rood Day, see rood); 
ho'lystonc, a sandstone used by seamen for 
cleansing the decks, said to be named from 
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cleaning the decks for Sunday, or from kneeling 
in using it.— v.t. to scrub with a holystone.— 
holy terror (coll.), a formidable person, or 
one given to causing commotion or agitation; 
Holy Thursday, Maundy Thursday: Ascension 
Day; holy war, a war for the extirpation of 
heresy or a rival religion: a Crusade; holy 
water, water blessed for religious uses; Holy 
Week, the week before Easter; Holy Willie, a 
reljgious hypocrite (after Burns’s poem); holy 
writ, the ^riptures.—holy of holies, the innec 
chamber of the Jewish tabernacle; Holy Roman 
Empire, the official denomination of the German 
Empire from 962 to 1806. [O.E. hHlig, lit. 

whole—Ad/, sound; conn, with hail, heal, 
whole.] 

homage, hom'ij, n. a vassal's acknowledgment 
that he is the man of his feudal superior: any¬ 
thing done or rendered as such an acknowledg¬ 
ment : reverence, esp. shown by outward action: 
a body of vassals or tenants.— v.t. to do homage 
to.— n. hom'ager, one who does homage. [O.Fr. 
homage —L.L. hominaticum —L. homo, a man.] 
homaloid, hom’al-oid, n. Euclidean space, ana¬ 
logous to a plane.— adj. homaloid'ai, flat: of 
the nature of a plane. [Gr. homalos, even, eidos, 
form.] 

hombre, om-bra, (Sp.) man. 

Uomburg (-hat), hom'burg (-hat'), n. a man’s hat, 
of felt, with narrow brim and crown, dinted in 
at the top. [First worn at Hamburg.] 
home, horn, n. habitual abode, or the place felt 
to be such: residence of one’s family: the 
scene of domestic life, with its emotional as¬ 
sociations: a separate building occupied by a 
family (U.S.)‘. one’s own country: the mother- 
country: seat: habitat: natural or usual place 
of anything: the den or base in a game: the 
goal: the inner table ii» backgammon: the 
plate in baseball: an institution affording refuge, 
asylum, or residence for strangers, the afflicted, 
poor, etc.: a private hospital: a place where 
cats, dogs, etc., are received and boarded.— adj. 
pertaining or belonging to or being in one’s own 
dwelling, country, or playing-ground: domestic: 
near the dwelling or headquarters: coming or 
reaching home: effective, searching.— adv. to 
home: to the innermost or ftnal position: 
effectively.— v.i. to go home: to f|nd the way 
home: to dwell: to be guided to a target or 
destination.— v.t. to send home: to set up in 
a home: to guide to a target or destination.— 
adj. home'less, without a home.— n. home'lMS- 
nesa.— adj. home'like, like a home: familiar: 
easy: comfortable.— adv. home'lily (-11-11 ).— n. 
home'liness.^— adj. home'ly, pertaining to home: 
familiar: plain: unpretentious: ugly (U.S .).— 
n. hom'er, a pigeon of a breed that can readily be 
trained to And it$ way home from a distance: any 
person or animal so skilled: a stroke in itself 
enabling a baseball-player to make a complete 
circuit.— advs. home'ward, home'wards.— ad/s. 
home'waid, in the direction of home; home'y, 
hom'y, home-like; hom'ing, returning home: 
trained to return home: gutdinghome: guiding to 
target or destination.—Also n.— adjs. Irame'-i^- 
home', home'-and-away', of sports events, played 
alternately on one's own and one’s opponents 
home grounds: bome'-bom, originating at home 
or in the home: native, not foreign; home'- 
bound, homeward bound: fixed to the home; 
heme'-bred, bred at home: native: domestic; 
plain: unpolished; home'-brewed, brewed at 
home or for home use: also/tg.—home circuit, 
the south-eastern circuit of Assize with bound¬ 
aries changed at various times; home'-com'er; 
home'-com'ing, arrival at home: return home. 
—Also adj.—tmmg counties, the counties over 
and into which London has extended—Middle¬ 
sex, E.SSCX, Kent, Surrey (Herts. Sussex); 
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biMM'mft. household arts: arts practised 
at home or concerned with home life; home'- 
croft, a cotti^ with a small piece of land 
for an industrial worker to ^ow his own food; 
liorae'*croft'er; bpme'-cioft'ing; home'-defence', 
defence of a country by a force of its ow;. 
people within it; Home Department, that 
part of government which is concerned with 
the mainteiuince of the internal peace of 
England—its headquarters the Home Office, its 
official head the Home Secretary; home'-farm, 
the fhrm attached to and near a great house.— 
adj. home'felt, feh in one’s own breast: inward: 
private.—kome'-fire, the domestic hearth, with 
Its activities and connections.— adj. homc'- 
growa, iM'oduced in one’s own country.—home- 
guard', a member of a volunteer force for home- 
defence: a force of the kind (first in war of 
1939-45, Home Guard); home help, a woman 
hired part-time to help with housework.— ac^. 
bome'-keeping, staying at home.—home'land, 
native land, fatiierland: mother-country; home'- 
life, domestic life.— adj. home'-made, made at 
home: made in one’s own country: plain.— 
home market, the market for goods in the 
country that produces them.— adj. home'- 
prodnced', produced within the country, not 
imported.—Home Rule, self-government, as.that 
claimed by Irish (hist.), Scottish, Welsh Nation¬ 
alists, including a separate parliament to manage 
internal affairs; home'-nil'cr, an advorate of 
Home Rule.— adj. home'sick, pining for home. 
—home'sickness; home'-sig'nal, a signal at the 
beginning of a section of railway line showing 
whether or not the section is clear.— adj. home'- 
spun, spun or wrought at home: not made in 
foreign countries: plain: inelegant.—n. cloth 
made at home: an unpolished person {Skak.). 
—home'stall (pbs.), a homestead: a farmyard; 
home'stead, a dwelling-house with outhouses 
and enclosures immediately connected with it: 
a piece of public land allotted under special 
laws to a settler (U.S.); home'steader; home'- 
Btretch', the last stretch of a racecourse; home'- 
thrust, in fencing, a hit that goes home where 
it is aimed: a pointed remark that goes home; 
home'-town, the town where one's home is or 
was; home'-truth, a pointed, usually unanswer¬ 
able, typically wounding, statement that strikes 
home.— adj, home'ward-bound, bound home¬ 
ward or to one’s native land.—bome'work, work 
or preparation to be done at home, esp. for 
school.—at home, in one’s own house: ready to 
receive a visitor: feeling the ease of familiarity 
with a place or situation; at-home', a reception 
(not at home, out of one’s house or not receiving 
a visitor); bring home to, to prove to, in such 
a way that there is no way of escaping the 
conclusion: to impress upon; do one’s home¬ 
work, to prepare oneself, e.g. fbr a discussion 
by acquainting oneself with the relevant facts; 
eat out of house and home, to live at the expense 
of another so as to ruin him; long home, the 
grave; make one’s seif at home, to be as free 
and unrestrained as in one’s own house; nothing 
to write home al^t (co//.), not very exciting; 
pay home, to strike to the quick: to retaliate. 
(O.E. ham', Du. and Ger. heim, Goth, halms.] 

homelyn, hom’al-ln, hdm'Un, n. the spotted ray. 
[Origin unknown.] 

ho m eo pat hy, etc. Same as homoeopathy, etc., 
under homo-. 

homer, hS'mar, n. a Hebrew measure of capacity, 
roughly 11 bushels. [Heb. khdmer, a heap— 
kkSmar, to swell up.] 

Homeric, hS-mer’ik, adj. pertaining to Homer, the 
great poet of Greece (c. 850 a.c.): attributed to 
Homer: resembling Homer or his poetry: 
worthy of Honwr: in the heroic or epic manner. 
-<-w. Homerid {hS'mar-U), one of the Homer'idae 
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Id-di), Chian reciters of the Homerm pomis, 
claiming descent from him.—Homeric langhter, 
loud inextinguishable lau(thter (see adtestos 
get^ (Gr.), in the Appendices; Homeric ques¬ 
tion, the question of Homer’s authorship of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, disputed by Wolf 
0795). [Gr. hdmirlkos — Hdmiros, Homer.] 
homicide, hom'i-sid, n. manslaughter: one who 
kills another.— adj. homici'dal, pertaining to 
homicide: murderous: bloody. IL. homicldlum, 
manslaughter, and homicida, a man-slayer— 
homo, a man, caedire, to kill.] 
homily, hom'i-H, n. a plain expository sermon, 
practical rather than doctrinal: a hortatory dis¬ 
course.— adjs. homilet'ic, -al.— n. homilet'ics, 
the art of preaching.—n. hom'ilist. (Gr. 
homiliS, an assembly, a lecture or sermon— 
homos, the same. Hi, a company.] 
hominid, hom’la-id, (zool.) n. an animal of the 
family (Homin'idae) comprising man and his 
ancestors.— n. and adi- hom'inoid. [L. homo, 
•inis, man.] 

hominy, hom'i-ri, n. maize hulled, or hulled and 
crushed, boiled with water—a kind of Indian- 
corn porridge. [Amer. Ind. origin.] 
homme, om, (Fr.) man.—homme d’affaires (da-fer), 
a business man: an agent, steward; homme de 
bien (d» bye), a man of worth, a good man; 
homme de lettres (d» letr'), a man of letters; 
homme d’4p4e {da-pci), a military man; homme 
d’esprit {des-pri), a man of wit; homme d’dtat 
(dS-td), a statesman; homme du monde {dii 
m5d), a man of fashion; homme moyen sensuel 
{mwa-ye sa-sS-el), the ordinary man: the man 
in the street; homme serieux (sd-ryo), a serious, 
earnest man. 

hommock. See hummock, 
hom'd, ho'md, n. man generically: (cap.; sool.) 
the human genus.—Homo erectus, a name given 
to a type of erect hominid between Australo¬ 
pithecus and Homo sapiens, represented by 
Java man and Peking man; Homo habilis, a 
name given to a much earlier hominid, thought 
also to walk upright; Homo Neanderthalensis 
(see Neanderthal); Homo sapiens, the one 
existing species of man. [L. homo, -inis, man 
human being.] 

homo-, hom'd, hom-o', in many cases alternatively 
pronounced horn-, in composition, same.— 
homoeo-, homeo-, homoio-, hom'i-o-, -oi'S-, or 
-o'-, like, similar.— n. and adj. homo (hd'mo; 
slang), abbreviation of homosexual.— aeiJ. homo- 
blast'ic (Gr. blastos, a germ; sool.), derived 
from similar cells: showing direct embryonic 
development.— n. hom'oblasty.— adjs. homo¬ 
centric i-sen’trik; Gr. homokentros — kentron, 
centre, point), concentric: proceeding from or 
diverging to the same point: of rays, either 
parallel or passing through one focus (phys.); 
homoccrcal {-sur'k»t)\ Gr. kerkos, tail), having 
the upper and lower lobes of the tail-fin alike; 
homochlamydeous (-kb-mid'i-es; Gr. chlamys, 
-ydos, cloak; bot.), with calyx and corolla 
similar; homochromous {-kro'mes; Gr. chrdma, 
colour), alike in colour.— n. homochromy {-ok', 
or -krom'), protective coloration.— adjs. homo- 
cyclic {•sik'llk; Gr. kykios, a ring; chem.), 
having a closed chain of like atoms; homodont 
(hom’e-dont; Gr. odous, odontos, tooth), having 
teeth all alike; homodyne (hom'e-din; Gr. 
dyrtamis, power; ratUo telephony), applied to 
the reception of waves strengthened by the 
imposition of a locally generated wave of the 
same length; hom(o)eom'erous, bomoiom'erous 
(Gr. meros, part), composed of similar parts: of 
Itehens, having the algal cells distributed through¬ 
out the thallus: in metameric animals, having 
all the somites alike—also liom(o)eomeric 
(•mer'ik). — ns. hom(o)eom'eryi hom(o)eoinorph 
(Gr. morphi, form), a thing similar in form to 
fSr; mate; md5n,/dbt; dhen (then) 
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another but euentialW difTerent, eip. a different origin, apart from form or use; hoai'wnorph 
chemical substance with similar crystajline form. (Cr. morphi, fonn), a thing having the same form 
— adj. hom(o)eoniorph'ic, of or pertaining to a as another.— ad^s. homomorph'ic, homomoiph'* 
homoeomorph: of two geometrical figures, such ous, alike in form, esp. if essentially different: 
that one can be converted into the other by uniform.—ii.r. homomorph'ism; homomorphfi'sis, 
distortion {.math.}. — n. honi(o)eomorph'ism.— regeneration of a lost part in the'original form; 
adj- hom(o)eomorph‘ous.— m. honi(o)comorph'y: hom'onym (Gr. homonymos — onyma, onoma, 
hom(o)eopath {horn' OT hSm’i-i-path', Gr. pathos, name), a word having the same sound and 
feeling), hom(o)eopatiiist (.-op’f-thlst), one who perhaps the same spelling as another, but a 
believes in or practises homoeopathy.— adJ. different meaning and origin: a name rejected 
hom(a)eopathic (-path'). — adv. hom(o)eopath'i- as preoccupied by another genus or species 
cally.— ns. hom(o)eopathy i-op’»-thi), the system (hioL): a namesake.— atf/s. homonym'ic, per* 
of treating diseases by small quantities of drugs tainingto homonyms; homon'ymous, having the 
that excite symptoms similar to those of the &ame name: having different signifirations and 
disease; hom(o)eosis(/iom-j-d'sis; Gt-homoiosis, origins but the same sound: ambiguous: 
a becoming like; blol.), assumption of the equivocal.— adv. homon'ymously.— n. homon'* 
character ofa corresponding member of another ymy^adi- homoousian, homousian (horn- 
whorl or somite; bom(o)etntiaa(hom-i-os't 9 -sis; i 6 -)oo'si- 9 n, or -ow’i Gr. ousia, being), of the 
Gr. stasis, a standing still), the tendency for the same essence: believing the Son to be of the 
internal environment of the body to remain same essence as the Father.—nf a holder of such 
constant in spite of varying external conditions: belief (according to the Nicene Creed).—n. 
a tendency towards stable conditions.— adj. homophone (hom'»-f 6 n; Gr. phone, sound), a 
hom(o)eostat'ic.— n. hom(o)eoteleuton (hom-i-d- character representing the same sound as 
tel-ii’ton; Gt. homoioteleuton —le/rutr. ending), another: a word pronounced alike with another 
the use, or occurrence, of similar endings.— adjs, but different in spelling and meaning.— 

hom(o)eotherm'al, mc, 'Ous, homothermous.— homophonic (-/on’), sounding alike in unison: in 
Alsohomoi'other'mal,etc.; homogamic(-gant'7k), the monodic style of music; homophonoua (-o/'). 
homogamous {hom-og' 9 -nus). — ns. homogamy —n. homoph'ony.— a^. homoplast'ic (Gr. plas- 
(hom-og'»-mr, Gr. gamor, marriage), breeding of /i/cor, plastic, p/osmo, a mould; bfo/.), simihir in 
like with like: inbreeding: the condition of structure and development owing to parallel or 
having all the flowers of an inflorescence sexually convergent evolution but not descended from a 
alike (hot.): simultaneous ripening of stamens common source.— ns^ bom'oplasmy (-plax-mi), 
and stigmas (6or.); homogeneity (Aom-d-Ji-M/'i- homop'lasy.—n.p/. Homoplera (-op'; Gt.pteron, 
tl), the state or fact of being homogeneous.— a wing), an order of insects (or suborder of 
adJ.homogeneous(hom- 6 -Jen'i- 0 s,a.\soh 6 m-,-Jen'', Hemiptera) having the wings alike—cicadas, 
Gr. homogenes — genos, kind), of the same kind frog-hoppers, green-fly, scale-insects, etc.— adfs. 
or nature: having the constituent elements homop'terous; homosex'iial, having, or pertain- 
similar throughout: of the same degree or ing to, sexual propensity to one's own sex.— 
dimensions in every term (math.). —n. homo- Also n.— ns. homosex'uaUst; homosexud'ity.— 
gi'neousness.— adj. homogenous (hom-oj'»n-»s), adjs.hiomM'potwi»(-os'por'^s,ot-o-spS’ras,-spd'\ 
similar owing to common descent.— n. homo- Gr. sporos, seed; bor.), having spores all of one 
genesis (-Jen'i-sis; Gr. genesis, birth; biol.), a kind; homotax'ial, homotax'ic.—n. homotax'ia 
mode of reproduction in which the offspring is (Gr. taxis, arrangement; geol.), coincidence in 
like the i}arent, and passes through the same order of organic succession but not necessarily 
cycle of existence.—a((|s.homogenet'ic,-al,homo- in time: similarity in geological age, while not 
genous.—v.r. homog'enise, -ize (or hom’o-jan-iz), necessarily strict contemporaneity.— at^. homo- 
to make homogeneous: to make (milk) more thali'ic (bot.), having only one type of mycelium 
digestible by breaking up fat globules, etc.: to (opp. to heterothottlc). — ns. homoti^l'ism, 
produce (milk) synthetically by mixing its con- hom'othally.— adjs. homotherm'ic, homotherm'- 
stituents.— ns. homogenisation, -z-; homogeniser; ous (Gr. therme, heat), keeping the same tempera- 
homog'eny, similarity owing to common descent; ture, warm-blooded; homotonic (-ton’), homo'- 
hom'ograft (hom'o-grdft), a graft from one tonoua (Gt.^tonos, tone), of the same tenor or 
individual to an unrelated member of the same tone.—n. homot'ony.— adjs. homotypd (rtip'l), 
species; homograph (Aom'd-gr^; Gt. graphein, homotypic (-l/p'tk), conforming to normal type: 
to write), a word of the same spelling and (homotypic; biol.) pertaining to the second 
pronunciation as another, but of different (equational) cell division in meiosis (tf. hetero- 
meaning and origin.— adj. bomoiousian (hom-oi- typic).— ns. hom'otype (d-tip; Gr. typos, type), 
dd'sl-an, or -ow'; Gr. ousia, being), of similar (as that which has the same fundamental structure 
distinguished from identical) essence: believing as something else; homotypy (fum'S-tl-pl, 
the Father and Son to be of similar essence.— n. hom-ot'i-pi); homozygds'ia, the condition of 
a holder of such belief, a semi-Arian.— v.t. having inherited a given genetical factor from 
homol'ogate (L.L. homologate, -atom —Gr. homo- both parents, so producing gametes of only one 
logeein, to agree— logos, speech), to confirm: kind as regards that factor: genetical staMity as 
to approve: to consent to: to ratify— v.i. to regards a given factor; homozy'gote, a zygote 
agree.— n. bomolog&'tion (Scots law), confirming which is formed as a result of homo^gosis. 
and ratifying by subsequent act.-—adj. homo- — adi- homozy'goua. [Gr. homos, same, homoios, 
logical (-loj'). —v.r. and v.f. homorogisc, -ize like, similar.] 

(-jiz). — adj. homolo^s (kom-ol'a-gas), agreeing: homunculus, h6-mung'k&-las, n. a tiny man capable 
of the same essential nature, corresponding in of being produced artificially according to rara- 
relative position, general structure, and descent, celsus, endowed with magical insight and power: 
— H. hom'ologae (-a-log), that which is homolo- a dwarf, manikin: a dwarf of normal propor- 
gous to something else, as a man’s arm, a whale’s tions (med.) : a minute human form believed by 
flipper, a bird’s wing.— n.pl. honiolo^o)umena the sfmrmatist school of preformationists to be 
(hom-ol-o-gdd'mi-na; Gr. homologoumena, things contained in the spermatozoon.—Also honmne'- 
manted, neut. pi. of pr.p. pass, (contracted) of file, homunc'le.— adj. homunc'ular. [L., dim. 
homologeeln), the books of the New Testament of homd.J 
whose authenticity was universally acknowledged bond, bond, an obs. form of hand, 
in the early Church—opp. of antHegomena.—ns. hone, hen, n. a smooth stone used for sharpening 
homol'ogy (-a-Ji; Gr. homologos), the quality instruments.—y.f. to sharpen as on a hone.— 
of being homologous: affinity of structure and hons'-stone, a hone: any hard fine-grained stone 
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suitable for honing, esp. novaculite. [O.E. hon'(e)y-Beed (Shakr, Henry tV part 2), the 

Mn\ O.N. heini allied to Gr. konos, a cone.] Hostess’s blunders for boinicidali homidde.— 

hone, Adff,(dla/.) v.i. to pine, moan, grieve. [Perh. adjs. hon'ey-strect, sweet as honey; hon'ey- 

Fr. hogner, to grumble.] tongned, soft, pleasing, persuasive, or seductive 

honest, oif'/s/, •osr, full of honour: just: fair- in speech: eloquent.—virgin honey, honey that 

dealing; upright: the opposite of thievish: free flows ofitselffrom the comb; wild honey, honey 

from fraud: candid: truthful: in^uous: made by wild bees. [O.E. hunig; Ger. honigi 

seemly: respectable (now only patronisingly): O.N. Aunang.] 

chaste (arcA.): honourable.—<u/v. hon'estly, in honey pot, Aun7-por. See honey, hanepoot. 
an honest way: in truth.— interj. expressing hong, Ao/tg, n. a Chinese warehouse: foreign mer- 
annoyance, disbelief, etc.— n. hon'esty, the state cantile house in China. (Chin, hang, row, range.] 
of being honest: integrity: candour: a cruci- hong, Aong, obs. form of hang, hung, 
ferous garden-plant {Lunaria biennis) with shin- honi^. See honeyed. 

ing silvery or satiny white dissepiments: de- Honiton, hon'i-tan, local hun', adj. applied to a 
corum (oAr.): chastity {Shak.). — atfl- hon'est-to- kind of pillow lace with sprigs, made at Honiton, 
God', him'est-to-good'ness, genuine, out-and- Devon. 

out.— Also adv. —honest Injun (Indian), upon my honk, hongk, n. the cry of the wild goose: the 
honour; make an honest woman of, to marry, noise of a motor horn.—Also v.i. [Imit.] 
where the woman has first been seduced, honky-tonk, hongk'i-tongk, (slang) n. a low drink- 
[O.Ft. honesle — L. honesius —Aonor.] ing haunt: cheap entertainment: jangly piano 

honey, hun’i, n. a sweet, thick fluid elaborated by music. [Ety. dub.] 
bees from the nectar of flowers: nectar of honorarium, hon-a-ra'ri-am, n. a voluntary fee 
flowers: anything sweet like honey: a term of paid, esp. to a professional man for his services, 
endearment: anything pleasant or delightful —a<(/. honorary (oi>'(.i-)rj-rf), conferring honour: 

(coll.): —v.r. to sweeten: to make agreeable.— holding a title or office without performing 
v.i. (Shak.)to talk endearingly:— pr.p. hon'eying; services or without reward.—n. an honorary fee. 
pa.t. and pa.p. hon'eyed, -id. — ad}. (Shak.) sweet. (L. hondrariut, honorarium (donum), honorary 
— (uijs. turn'eyed, hon'ied, covered with honey: (gift)— honor, -dris, honour.] 

sweet: seductive: flattering; hon'eyless.— honorific, (h)on-a-rif'ik, adj. attributing or doing 
hon'ey-ant, one of several types of ant, esp. of honour.—/t. an honorific form of title, address or 
the genus Myrmecocystus, that feed on honey, mention.— adj. honorif'ical.— adv. honorif'ically. 

and store it in the worker-ants, who disgorge it (L. honorificm — honor, -oris, honour, and faiire, 

as necessary; hon'ey-badg'er, the ratel; hon'ey- to do, make.] 

bag, an enlargement of the alimentary canal of honorificabilitudinity, hon-or-ij-ik-ab-il-i-tu-din’i- 
the bee in which it carries its load of honey; ti, n. honourableness. [L.L. hondrijicahiiitu- 
hon'ey-bear, the kinkajou, which robs the nests dinitas, preserved in the abl. pi. hondrijicabililii- 
of wild bees: the sloth-bear: the Malayan bear; c/inird/iAiis as a superlatively long word, in Love’s 
hon'ey-bee, the hive-bee; hon'ey-bird, a honey- Labour’s Lost, V, i. 44 and elsewhere; the gen. 

guide: a honey-sucker; hon'ey-blob (dial.), a sing, is used by Albertino Mussato (early 14th 

sweet yellow gooseberry; hon'ey-buzz'ard, a cent.).] 

buzzard or falcon (Pernis apivora) that feeds on honoris causa or gratia, hon-dr'is (-or') ko'za, 
larvae of bees, wasps, etc.; hon'ey-cart,-wag(g)on, kow'zd, or grd'shi-a, gra'ti-a, (L.L.) as an honour, 
truck for offensive refuse; hon'ey-ebile (U.S. a token of respect. 

dial.), a term of endearment; hon'eycomb honour, in U.S. honor, on'ar, n. the esteem due or 
(-kom), a comb or mass of waxy cells formed by paid to worth: respect: high estimation: venera- 
bees, in which they store their honey: anything tion: that which rightfully attracts esteem: that 

like a honeycomb: a bewildering maze of rooms, which confers distinction or does credit: self¬ 
cavities, etc.— v.t. to make like a honey- respecting integrity: a fine and scrupulous sense 

comb.— adj. hon'eycombed (-komd). —hon'ey- ofwhatisdue: chastity: virginity: distinction: 

comb-moth', a bee-moth; hon'ey-crock, a crock exalted rank: any mark of esteem: privilege: a 

or pot of honey; hon'ey-dew, a sugar secretion title or decoration: a title of respect in addressing 

from aphides or plants: ambrosia: a fine sort or referring to judges, etc. (in Ireland quite 

of tobacco moistened with molasses; honeydew generally): a prize or distinction: (in pi.) 

melon, a sweet-flavoured melon with smooth privileges of rank or birth: an ornament or 

green or orange rind; hon'ey-eat'er, a honey- decoration(poer.): (in^/.)civilities paid: (in^f.) 

sucker; hon'ey-guide, a bird of a mainly African in universities, etc., a higher grade of distinction 

family (Indicatoridae) supposed to guide men to for meritorious, advanced, or specialised work: 

honey by hopping from tree to tree with a the right to play first from the tee (golf): any 

peculiar cry: a marking on a flower showing the one of four (in whist) or five (in bridge) best 

way to the nectaries; hon'ey-ld'cust, an orna- trumps, or an ace in a no-trump hand: (inp/.)a 

mental N. American tree (Gleditschia); hon'ey- score for holding these: a group of manors held 

moon (obs. hon'eymonth), the first weeks after by one lord.— v.t. to hold in high esteem: to 

marriage, commonly spent on holiday, before respect: to adorn (oAs.): to exalt: to do honour 

settling down to the business of life.—Also v.i. — to: to confer honour upon: to grace: to accept 

hon'eymooner; hon'ey-mouse, a long-snouted and pay when due.— adj. hon'ourable, worthy of 

Australian marsupial (Tarsipes) that feeds on honour: illustrious: actuated by principles of 

honey and insects.—hon'ey-mouthed, having honour: conferring honour: befitting men of 

a honeyed mouth or speech: soft or smooth in exalted station: (cap. ; written Hon.), prefixed 

speech.—hon'eypot, a container for honey: to the names of various persons as a courtesy 

(in pi.) a children’s game: see also hanefoot title.— n. hon'ourableness, eminence: cqnform- 

(5. 4fr.); hon'ey-stalk (Shak.), prob. the stalk ity to the principles of honour: fairness.— 

or flower of the clover; hon'ey-stone, mellite, a adv. hon'ourably.— at^s. hon'oured; hon'ourlesb. 

very soft yellow mineral found with lignite; —n. hon'ourer.—hon'our-point (Aer.), the point 

hon'ey-suck'er, any bird of a large Australian just above.the fesse-point; bon'ours-man, one 

family, Melipbagidae; hon'eysuckle, a climbing who has taken a university degree with honours. 

Shrub (Lonicera) with beautiful cream-coloured —affair of honour, a duel; birthday honours, 

flowers, so named because honey is readily honours granted to mark the monarch’s birthday; 

socked from the-flower (by long-tongued insects Companions of Honour, an order instituted m 

only): applied also to clover and many other 1917 for those who have rendered conspicuous 

plants.—hon'(e)y-Buckle, and ad/, andyi. service of national importance; Court of Honour, 

/ate, fur; mg, hur (her); mine; mdte.fS^; mute; mddn,fddt; dhen (then) 
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hoot 


hoo 


a court regulating affairs of honour; debt of 
honour (see debt); do tbe bonoursi to render 
civiUties, esp. as host; bononr bright, a kind of 
interjectionai minor oath or appeal to honour; 
honours easy (see ease); honours of war, the 
privileges granted to a capitulating force of 
marching out with their arms, flags, etc.; last 
honours, funeral rites; laws of honour, the 
conventional rules of honourable conduct, esp. 
in the conduct of duels; maid of honour, a lady 
in the service of a queen or princess: a kind of 
cheese-cake: a bridesmaid {U.S.)\ person of 
honour (obr.), a titled person; point of honour, 
any scruple caused by a sense of duty: the 
obligation to demand and to receive satisfaction 
for an insult, esp. in the duel; upon my honour, 
an appeal to one’s honour in support of a state¬ 
ment; word of honour, a promise which cannot 
be broken without disgrace. [A.Fr. (h)onour~ 

L. honor, bonds, -dris.] 

hoo. hdd, (Shah.) inter], expressing boisterous 
emotion.—Also hoo-oo'. 
hooch, hwhh, inter], a Highland dancer’s shout, 
hooch, hooch. See hootch, 
hood, hood, n. a flexible covering for the head and 
back of the neck: a covering for a hawk’s head: 
a distinctive ornamental fold worn on the back 
over an academic gown: a folding roof for a 
carriage, etc.: a chimney-cowl; an overhanging 
or protective cover: the expansion of a cobra’s 
neck: a hood-moulding: a motor-car bonnet 
(V.S.).— v.t. to cover with a hood; to blind.— 
ad]s. hood'ed; hood'less, having no hood.— 
hood'ie-crow, the hooded crow (Corvus cornix)', 
hood'man {obs.), the person blind-folded in 
blindman’s buff; hood'man-blind {Shak.), blind- 
man’s buff; hcod'-mould, hood'-mould'ing, an 
uppermost projecting moulding over a door, 
window, or arch. [0.£. hdd', Du. hoed, Cer. 
hut.] 

hood, hood, (slang) n. a hoodlum, 
hood, hood, (Spens.) n. condition. [O.E. had.] 
•hood, -hood, n. saff. indicating state, nature, as 
hardihood, manhood. —Also -head (-hed), as 
Godhead. [O.E. hdd, Cer. -hell, state.) 
hoodlum, hood'ltm, n. a rowdy, street bully, a 
small-time criminal or gangster, 
hoodoo, hoo’doo, n. voodoo: a bringer of bad 
luck: foreboding of bad luck; bad luck: a 
rock-pinnacle (geol.). — r.t. to bewitch: to bring 
bad luck to. [App. voodoo.) 
hoodwink, hdbd'wingk, v.t. to blindfold: to cover 
up, hide (Shak.): to deceive, impose on. [hood, 
wink.) _ 

hooey, Iwo'i, (slang) n. nonsense, 
hoof, hoof, n. the horny part of the feet of certain 
animals, as horses, etc.: a hoofed animal: a 
foot (coll.)'. — pi. hoofs, hooves.—v.r. to strike 
with the hoof, to kick: to expel.— v.l. (with it) to 
walk: dance (slang). — adis. hoofed; hoof'less.— 
ad], hoof'-bound, having a contraction of the hoof 
causing lameness; hoof'-mark, hoof'print, the 
mark of a hoof on the ground, etc.; hoof'rot, 
foot-rot.—on the hoof, alive (of cattle). [O.E. 
hdf; Ctij^huf', O.N. hdfr.] 
hoo-ha, hoo'hd', (slang) n. noisy fuss. [Imit.] 
hook, hdbk, n. an object of bent form, such as 
would catch or hold anything: a sharply bent 
line: a snare: an advantageous hold: a curved 
instrument for cutting grain, branches, etc.:, a 
spit of land with hooked end: a boxer's blow 
with bent elbow: the curve of a ball in flight 
(sport): an act of hooking.— v.t. to catch, fasten, 
or hold with or as with a hook: to form into or 
with a hook: to ensnare: to pull abruptly (go(f 
and cricket): to obtain possession of (the ball) in 
the scrum (rugby). — v.l. to bend: to be curved: 
to pull abruptly: to act as hooker (rugby ).— 
pa.p. or ad/, hooked (hdbkt), physically dependent 
on drugs: (with on, by) addicted to a drug. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-ment 


acbvity, or indulgence.— ns. hook'edness; hook'er, 
one who hooks: one whose part it is to hook the 
ball (rugby). — ad/, hpok'y, full of, or pertaining 
to, hooks.—hook'-climbei!; a climbing plant 
that clinp to iu support by means of hooks.— 
ad], hook'-noaed.—hook'-pin, an iron pin with 
hooked head used for pinning the frame of a 
floor or roof together; hook'-up, a connection: 
a temporary linking up of separate broadcasting 
stations for a special transmission; hook'-worm, 
a parasitic nematode with hooks in the mouth:. 
the disease it causes, ankylostomiasis or miner’s 
anaemia.—by hook or by erm^, one way if not 
another; hook and eye, a contrivance for 
fastening garments by means of a hook that 
catches in a loop or eye; hook it (slang), to 
decamp, make off; hook, line and sinker, 
complete(ly); off the book, ready-made: out of 
difficulty or trouble; off the hooks, out of gear: 
superseded: dead; on one’s own hook, on one's 
own responsibility, initiative, or account; sling, 
oi take, one's hook (slang), to get out, away, make 
off. (O.E. hoc: Du. hoek.] 
hookah, hooka, hdbk'a, n. the water tobacco-pipe 
of Arabs, Turks, etc. (Ar. huqqah, bowl, casket.) 
booker, hdbk’tr, n. a two-masted Dutch vessel: a 
small flshing-smack. (Du. hoeker.] 
hookey, hooky, hdbk'i, (U.S.) n. truant (in the 
phrase play hookey). —blind hookey, a gambling 
card-game; hookey walker (see under walk), 
hookey. Se£ hockey (1). 

hooligan, hool’i-gan, n. a street rough.— n. hool'- 
iganism. [Said to be the name of a leader of a 
gang.) _ 

hoolock, hoo'hk, n. a small Assamese gibbon. 

[Said to be native name, hulluk.] 
hooly, hiil'l, hul'i, (Scot.) adv. softly, carefully.— 
Also ad], —hooly and fairly, fair and soft, gently. 
(Perh. O.N. hdfliga, fitly, or hdgliga, gently.) 
hoop, hoop, n. a ring or circular band, esp. for 
holding together the staves of casks, etc.: a 
large ring of metal, etc., for a child to trundle, 
for leaping through, for expanding a skirt, 
or other purpose: a ring: a croquet arch.--v.i. 
to bind with hoops: to encircle.— n. hoop'er, 
one who hoops casks: a cooper.—hoop'-ash, a 
kind of ash used for making hoops: the nettle- 
tree (Celtis); hooped'-pot, a drinking-pot with 
hoops to mark the amount each man should 
drink.— inter]. hoop'-)a, orig. used'at a circus 
when a performer jumped through a hoop.— 
n. a fairground game in which small hoops are 
thrown over prizes: great activity, excitement or 
disturbance; hoop'-snake, any of several harm¬ 
less snakes, popularly believed to have formed 
themselves into a hoop and rolled over the 
ground.—to go through the hoop, suffer an 
ordeal, undergo punishment. [O.E. hop: Du. 
hoep.] 

hoop, hoo^r, l^ping-cough. See under whoop, 
hoopoe, hoop'oo, n. a crested bird (Vpupa epops), 
an occasional visitor in Britain. [Earlier hoop — 
O.Fr. huppe, partly remodelled on L. apOpa: cf. 
Gr. epops.] 

hoord, an obs.Jorm of hoard. 
hoo8(e)gow, hoos'gow, n. (U.S. slang), a prison, 
jail. [Sp. ]uzgado, tribunal, courtroom—yurgar, 
to judge—L. judiedre.] 

hoosh, hoo.sh, inter], used in driving away animals. 
— v.t. t^drive or shoo away. [Imit.) 
hoo^, hoosh, n. a thick soup, 
hoot, hdot, v.i. (of an owl) to give a hollow cry: 
to make a sound like an owl, usually expressing 
hostility or scorn: to laugh loudly: to sound a 
motor-horn, siren, or the like.— v.t. to greet or 
drive with such sounds.— n. the sound of hoot¬ 
ing; the note of an owl, motor-horn, etc.: a 
whit (often two hoots). — inter], (sing, or pi.: 
Scot.) expressing incredulity, irritation, annoy¬ 
ance, etc. (also hoot'-toot', hoots'-toots').— n. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



hootch 


borizoD 


boot'er, one who hoots: z factory or mine siren 
or steam whistle. [Imit., prob. immediately 
Scand.; cf. Sw. hut, begone.] 
hootch, hooch, hooch, n. a drink made by the 
Indians of N.W. America from fermented dough 
and sugar: whisky: liquor, esp. if illicitly got or 
made. [Said to be from Hootchinoj an Alaskan 
tribe.] 

hooKo)najiny, hoota-, -ie, Aoor'nan-e, n. thingummy 
(t/.S., dial,): a party with folk-singing and 
sometimes dancing: an informal concert with 
folk music. 

hoove, hdov, n. a disease- of cattle and sheep, 
marked by distension of the abdomen by gas— 
also wind-dropsy, drum-belly.- -adis. hoov'en, 
hfi'ven. [Cf. heave.] 
hoove. See hove (2). 
hooves. See hoof. 

bop, hop, v.l. to leap on one leg: to move in 
jumps like a bird: to walk lame: to limp* to 
fly (m aircraft).—v.r. to cause to hop: to jump or 
fly over: to jump from: to board when in 
motion (t/.S.):— pr.p. hopp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
hopped.—n. a leap on one leg: a jump; aspring: 


to be hopeful.—v.t. to desire with belief in the 
possibility of fulfilment: to'expect, fear iobs .)— 
n. a desire of some good, with a certain expecta¬ 
tion of obtaining it: confidence: anticipation: 
that on which hopes are grounded: an embodi¬ 
ment of hope: that which is hoped for.— adl- 
hope'ful, full of hope; having qualities which 
excite hope: promising good or success.—n. a 

S romising young person.— adv. hope'fully, in a 
opeful manner: it is hoped, if all goes well 
(coll.). — n. hopc'fulness.— adi. hope'Iess, with¬ 
out hope: giving no ground to expect good or 
success: incurable: unhoped-for(5pe/u.).— adv. 
hope'lessly.— n. hope'lessness.— adv. hSp'ingly.— 
hope'-chest (U.S.), a repository of things stored 
by a woman for her marriage—a bottom drawer. 

hope against hope, to continue to hope whe i 
all ground for hoping is gone. JO.E. hopian — 
hopa, hope; Ou. hopen, Oer. hoffen.] 
hope, hop, n. an enclosure: the upper end of a 
narrow mountain-valley: a combe—cqmmon in 
Border place-names (usu. pron. -»p): an inlet. 
[O.E. -hop (in compounds), or O.N. hop.} 
hope. See forlorn hope. 


a dance, dancing-party: a stage in a flying hoplite, hop'lit, n. a heavy-armed Greek foot- 
journe>[.—lu. hopp'er, one who hops: a hopping soldier. [Gr. hoplites.] 

or leaping animal, esp. (U.S.) a grasshopper; a hoptology, hop-lol'i-ji, n. the study of weapons.— 


jack or sticker of a piano: a shaking or convey¬ 
ing receiver, funnel, or trough (originally a 
shaking one) in which something is placed to be 
passed or fed, as to a mill: a barge whh an 
opening in its bottom for discharging refuse: a 
vessel in which seed-corn is carried for sowing; 
hopp'ing.—hop-off', the start of a flight; hop'- 
o’-my-thumb (i.e. on my thumb), a pygmy; 
hop'-scotch, a game in which children hop over 


It. hoplol'ogist. [Gr. hoplon, tool, weapon.] 
hopple, hop'l, v.r. to restrain by tying the feet 
together.—it. (chiefly in pi.) a fetter for horses, 
etc., when left to graze. [Cf. obs. Flem. hoppelen; 
also hop, hobble.] 

hoppus (cubic) foot, hop'is, a unit of volume for 
round timber. [E. Hoppus.] 
horae canonicae, ho', hd're ktn-on'i-ki, hd'ri 
kan-on'i-ki (L.). the canonical hours. 


lines scotched or traced on the ground.—hop horaI,Ad'ra/,Ad'ra/, at(/, relatingtohours: hourly. 


it (slang), to take oneself off; hop, skip and 
jump, a leap on one le^, a skip, and a jump with 
both legs; hop the twig (slang), to escape one's 
creditors: to die; on the hop, in a state of rest¬ 
less activity: in the act, unawares, at the very 
moment. [O.E. hoppian, to dance; Ger. hopfen, 
hiipfen.] 

hop, hop, n. a plant (Humulus lupulus) of the 
mulberry family with a long twining stalk: (in 
pi.) its bitter catkin-like fruit-clusters used for 
flavouring beer and in medicine: opium (slang): 
any narcotic (slang). — v.t. to mix or flavour with 
hops.— v.l. to gather hops:— pr.p. hopp'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. hopped.— adj. hopped, impreg¬ 
nated with hops.— Its. hopp'er, hop'-pick'er, one 


— adj. ho'rary, pertaining to an hour: n ?ting the 
hours; hourly: continuing an hour. [L. hora, 
an hour.] 

Horatian, hor-d'shitn, adj. pertaining to Horace, 
the Latin poet (65-8 b.c.), or to his manner or 
verse. 

horde, hard, hdrd, n. a migratory or wandering 
tribe or clan: a multitude.— v.l. to live together 
as a horde: to come together to form a horde.— 
Golden Horde (see golden). [Fr.,—^Turk. ordu, 
camp.] 

Hordeum, hor’di-sm, it. the barley genus.—its. 
hordein (hdr'di-in), a protein found in barley 
grains; hordeolum (-de'), a sty on the eyelid. 
[L.. barley.] 


who picks hops: a mechanical contrivance for bore (Spens.). Same as hoar. 


stripping hops from the bines; hopp'ing, the act 
of gathering hops: the time of the hop harvest.— 
adj. hopp'y, usting of hops.—hop'bind, hop'bine, 
the stalk of the hop; hop'-bitt'era, a drink like 
ginger-beer, flavoured with hops; bop'dog, the 
tussock-moth caterpillar: a tool for pulling out 
hop-poles; hop'-flea, a small beetle injurious to 


horehound, hoarhound, hdr', hor'hownd, n. a hoary 
labiate plant (Marruhlum vulgare) once popular 
as a remedy for coughs.—Also called white 
horehound.—^lack horehound, stinking hore¬ 
hound, a darker-coloured kindred weed (Ballota 
nigra); water horehound, gypsy wort. [O.E. 
hdr, hoar, h&ne, horehound.] 


hop'-fly, a greenfly Injurious to hops; horizon, h»r-l'z»n, n. the circle in which earth and 


hop'-garden, a field of hops; hop'-head (s/nitg), 
a drug addict; hop'-oast, a kiln for drying hops. 
— adj. hopped'-up (slang), drugged: under an 
exhilarating drug: excited, agitated: artificially 
stimulated: made to seem exciting: given 
added power.—^hop'-pick'er, a hopper; hop'- 
pock'et, coarse sack for hops: about 1| cwt. of 
hops; hop'-pole, pole supporting hop-bine; 
hop'(-)Back, sack for hops: (also -sacking) 
coarse fabric of hemp and jute, or woollen fabric 
with roughened surface; hop'-tree, American 
nitaceous shrub (Ptelea trifoliata) with bitter 
fruit, substitute for hops; hop'-tre'toil, a yellow 
clover; hop'-vine, hop-plant: its stem; hop'- 
yard, field where hops are grown.—hop up 
(slang), to excite, artifKiaily stimulate: to drug. 
[Du. hop.] 

tope, hdp, v.i. to cherish a desire of good with some 
expectation of fulfilment: to have confidence; 


sky seem to meet (sensible, apparent, or visttsle 
horizon): a plane through the earth’s centre 
parallel to the sensible horizon (rational horizon), 
or the great circle in which it meets the heavens: 
a horizontal reflecting surface, as of mercury, 
used as a substitute for the horizon in taking an 
observation (artificial horizon): a stratigraphical 
level, characterised generally by some particular 
fossil or fossils (geol.): a level line or surface 
(dnat.): the limit of one’s experience or appre¬ 
hension.— adJ. horizontal (hor-i-zont'l), pertain¬ 
ing to the horizon: parallel to the horizon: level: 
near the horizon: measured in the plane of the 
horizon.—n. a horizontal line, position, or 
object; a large Tasmanian shrub, whose stem 
and branches ascend and then grow horizontally 
to form a dense mass of boughs and foliage, 
also horizontal aemb.— n. horizontal'ity.— adv. 
horizon'tally. (Fr.,—L.,—Or. horizdn (kykios). 


fSte,fir; mi, h&r (her); ndm^ ndite,fiir: mile: mSin,fdbl: dhen (then) 
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bounding (circle); hortzdn, -dittos, pr.p. of 
horizein, to bound— horos, a limit.] 
boritay. See bockey (2). 

hornie, hdr'mi {psychol.), n. goal-directed or 
purposive behaviour.—hormic theory, theory 
stressing the importance of instinctive impulses 
and purposive striving. [Gr. hormi, animal 
impulse.] 

hormone, fidr'mdn, n. an internal secretion which 
on reaching some part of a plant or animal body 
exercises a specific physiological action.— atffs. 
hor'monal (or -mdn'), hormon'ic (or -mon'). [Gr. 
hormon, contracted pr.p. of hormaein, to stir up.] 
horn, hdiH, n. a hard outgrowth on the head of 
an animal, sometimes confined to the hollow 
structure on an ox, sheep, goat, etc., sometimes 
extended to a deer’s antler, the growth on a 
giraffe’s head, on a rhinoceros’s snout, etc.: a 
beetle's'antenna: a snail's tentacle: any pro¬ 
jection resembling a horn: a cusp: a crescent 
tip: an outgrowth visible only to the eye of 
faith on a cuckold’s forehead: the material of 
which horns are composed, keratin: an object 
made of or like a horn, as a drinking vessel: a 
funnel-shaped mouthpiece: a wind instrument 
orig. made from a horn, now of brass, etc.: 
a sounding apparatus on motor vehicles: a 
Jewish symbol of strength.— adj. made of horn. 
— v.r. to furnish with horns, real or visionary: to 
dishorn: to outlaw {obs. Scots law): to gore: 
to butt or push.— v.i. to play or blow the horn: 
to butt.— adJ. horned, having a horn or horns: 
curved like a horn.— ns. horn'er, one who works 
or deals in horns: a horn-player; a cuckold- 
maker (pbs.); hom'ful; Horn'ie (Scot.), the 
devil, usu. represented with hprns; horn'iness; 
horn'ing, appearance of the moon when in its 
crescent form: a mock serenade with tin horns 
and any discordant instruments (U.S. dial.): 
putting to the horn (obs. Scots law): cuckold¬ 
making (obs.). — adj. hom'it^, like horn: hard.— 
n. horn'ist, a horn-player.— adf- hom'less, with¬ 
out horns.— n. homiet, a little horn.— a^'. 
hom'y, like horn: of horn: hard: callous.— 
horn'beak (dial.), the garfish: horn'beam, a tree 
(Carpinus) resemblinpi a beech, with hard tough 
wood; hom'bni, a bird (of family Bucerotidae) 
with a horny excrescence on its bill; horn'book 
(hist.), a first book for children, which consisted 
of a single leaf set in a frame, with a thin plate 
of transparent horn in front to preserve it; 
horn'bug (U.S.), a stag-beetle; horned cairn 
(archaeol.), a long barrow with a pair of curved 
projecting arms at one end, or at both; horned 
horse, the gnu; horned owl, horn owl, an owl with 
hornlike tuffs of feathers on its head; horned 
poppy, a poppy (Glaucium) with horned seed- 
vessel; horned toad, a spiny American lizard 
(Phrynosoma): a S. American toad (Cerato- 
phrys) with a bony shield on the back; horn'fels 
(-fels ; Ger. fels, rock), a compact rock composed 
of lime silicates produced by contact meta- 
morphism :— pi. hornfels, homtelses.— adj. horn'- 
foot'ed, hoofed.—horn gate, gate of horn (sec 
gate (I)); hom'geld (hist.), cornage.— adJ. horn'- 
mad (arch.), mad to the point of goring anybody: 
enraged like a cuckold.—hom'-mad'ness (Brown¬ 
ing); horn'-mak'er (Shak.), a cuckold-maker; 
horn mercury, native mercurous chloride or 
calomel; hom'-nut, water-chestnut.— adi- hom'- 
rimmed, having rims of horn, or material re¬ 
sembling horn.—horn'-rims, dark horn-rimmed 
spectacles; horn silver, cerargy rite; horn spoon, a 
spoon made of a sheep’s horn; horn'stone, a 
flinty chalcedony; horn'tail, a hymenopterous 
insect, often with a stout ovipositor; horn'work, 
an outwork having angular points or horns, and 
comiMsed of two demi-bastions joined by a 
curtain (fort.): work in horn: cuckoldry (obs.); 
born'worm, a hawk-moth caterpillar; horn'wort. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'z-nunt 
T.C.D.—^21 


a roofless water-plant (Ceratophylium) with 
much-divided submerged leaves that turn trans¬ 
lucent and horny; hom'wrack, the sea-mat.— 
atff, hom'y-hand'ed, with hands hardened by 
toil.—hom'yhead, an American cyprinoid fish 
with hornlilm processes on its head.—bora in, to 
interpose, butt in; horn of plenty (see cornu¬ 
copia); horns of a dilemma (see dUemma): horns 
of the altar, the projections at the four comers 
of the Hebrew altar; letters of homing (Scots 
law), letters running in the sovereign’s name, and 
passing the signet, instructing messengers-at- 
arms to charge the debtor to pay, on his failure 
a caption or warrant for his apprehension being 
granted; make a spoon or spoil a hom, to attempt 
something at the risk of failure; pull, or draw, 
in one’s horns, to abate one’s ardour or ])re- 
tensions: to curtail or restrict one’s activitim, 
spending, etc.; put to the hom (obs. Scots taw), 
to outlaw by three blasts of the horn at the Cross 
of Edinburgh. [O.E. horn; Seand. and Ger. 
horn, Gael, and W. corn, L. cornO, Gr. keros.} 
hornblende, horn'blend, n. a rock-forming minetm, 
one of the amphiboles, essentially silicate of 
calcium, magnesium and iron, generally green to 
black, with cleavage angle about 56°. [Ger.; 
cf. horn, blende.] 

horaet, hdrn’it, n. a large kind of wasp. [O.E. 
hyrnet, app.— horn, horn.] 
bornito, hdr-ne’to, n. a low oven-shaped fumarole. 

[Sp., dim. of homo — L.furnus, an oven.] 
hornpipe, horn'pip, n. an old Welsh musical 
instrument like a clarinet, prob. sometimes with a 
horn mouthpiece or bell: a lively English dance, 
usually by one person, popular amongst sailors: 
a tune for the dance, (horn, pipe (1).] 
horography, hor-og’rz-fi, n. the art of constructing 
sundials, clocks, etc.— n. horog'rapher. [Gr. 
hard, an hour, graphein, to describe.] 
horologe, hor'z-loj, n. any instrument for telling 
the hours.— ns. horologer (-ol'z-Jzr), horol'ogist. 
a maker of clocks, etc.— adjs. hmrolog'ic, -al.— 
ns. horolog'ium, a horologe (obs.): (cap.) a 
southern constellation (astron.); horol'ogy, the 
science of time measurement: the art of clock¬ 
making: the office-book of the Greek Church 
for the canonical hours, also horologium. [L. 
horologium —Gr. hdrologion — hora, an hour, 
legein, to tell.] , 

horometry, hor-om'it-ri, n. time measurement.— 
adj. horometrirai (-met'). [Gr. hora, an hour, 
metron, a measure.] 

horoscope, hor'»-skop, n. an observation of the 
heavens at the hour of a person’s birth, by which 
the astrologer predicted the events of his life: a 
representation of the heavens for this purpose: 
any similar prediction about a person’s future.— 
adj. horoscopic (-skop'). — ns. horoscopist (-os'kz- 
pist), an astrologer; horos'eopy, the art of pre¬ 
dicting the events of a person’s life from his 
horoscope: aspect of the stars at the time of 
birth. [Gr. horoskopos — hard, an hour, skopeein, 
to observe.] 

horrendous, hor-end'zs, (coll.) adj- dreadful: fright¬ 
ful : horrible. [L. horrendus, ger. of horrere, to 
bristle.] 

horrent, hor'ant, adj, bristling. [L. horrens, -entls, 
pr.p. of horrere, to bristle.] 
horrible, hor'i-bl, adJ- exciting'horror: dreadful: 
detestable (coll.). — n. horr'ibleness.— adv. horr'- 
ibly. [L. horribilis — horrere, to shudder.] 
horrid, hor'id, adj. shaggy, bristling, rough (arch, 
or poet.): horrible (arrA.): repellent, detestable 
(coll.). — adv. horr'idly.—n. horr'idness. [L. 
horridus — horrire, to bristle.] 
horrify, hor'i-fi, v.t. to strike with horror:— pr.p. 
horr'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. horr'ifted.— adJ. 
horrific, exciting horror: frightful. [L.horri/icus 
—^root of horrire, to shudder, faclre, to make.] 
horripilation, hor-i-pi-la’shsn, n. a contraction of 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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the cutaomue muscles causing erection of the 
hairs and ^se-flesh.— a4l‘ horrip'Uaiit—v.r. 
and v.{. hornp'ilata. [L. korripllSlId, ~5nis —root 
of korrere, to bristle, pllus, a hair.] 
horriemiant, kor-is'9n-9nt, aiH. sounding dread* 
fully.—^Also hoRis'onouB (arck.). [From root of 
L. korrire, to bristle, son&ns, -antis, sounding.] 
horror, korar, n. shagginess, raggedness (obs,): 
a shuddering: intense repugnance: power of 
exciting such feeling: a source of such feeling: 
anything mildly objectionable, ridiculous, grot¬ 
esque, or distasteful (co//.).— atd- of a comic 
(i.e. strip cartoon), film, novel, etc., having 
gruesome, violent, horrifying, or bloodcurdling 
themes.— adjs. horr'or-stricken, -struck.—the 
horrors, extreme depression: delirium tremens. 
[L. korror, a shudder, bristling, etc.] 
hors, or, (Fr.) out of, outside; hors concours 
ikH-koor), not in competition; hors de combat 
id9 ki-ba), unfit to fight, disabled; hors de saison 
(tb se-s3), out of season; hors d'mivre {pi. 
d’snivre, d'ouvres; da-vr'), savoury, e.g. olives, 
sardines, etc., to whet the appetite before a meal; 
hors la loi {la Iwa), in outlawry, outlawed; hors 
sdrie {sa-rej, excluded from a series, added later; 
hors texts {tekst), an illustration inset separately 
into a book. 

horse, hors, n. a solid-hoofed ungulate {Equus 
caballus) with flowing tail and mane: any 
member of the genus Equus (horse, ass, zebra, 
etc.) or the family Equidae: a male adult of the 
species: {eollec.) cavalry: a wooden frame on 
which soldiers used to be mounted as a punish¬ 
ment—also limber-mare: a gymnastic apparatus 
for vaulting, etc.: a horselike apparatus or 
support of various kinds (as saw-horse, clothes- 
horse): a crib or translation {US. slang): a 
mass of barren country interrupting a lode: 
heroin {slang): — pi. horses, sometimes horse.— 
v.r. to mount or set as on a horse: to provide 
with a horse: to sit astride: to carry on the 
back: (of a sUllion) to cover: to urge at work 
tyrannically.—v.i. to get on horseback: to travel 
on horseback: to charge for work before it is 
done (with it). — ad}, horseless, without a horse: 
mechanically driven.— ns. hors'iness; hors'ing 
{arch.), birching of a person mounted on 
another’s back.— aiO'. hors'y, of or pertaining to 
horses: horselike: devoted to horses, horse¬ 
racing, or breeding.— adj. horse'-and-bugg'y, 
hopelessly out of date.—horse artillery, field 
artillery with comparatively light guns and the 
gunners mounted; horse'back, the back of a 
horse; horse bean, a variety of broad bean: 
applied also to other beans; horse block, a block 
or stage for mounting and dismounting by; 
horse boat, a boat for carrying horses, nr towed 
by a horse; horse hot, a botfly; horse box, a 
railway car for horses: a stall on shipboard: a 
high-sided church pew {/acek.); horse'-boy, a 
stable boy; horse brass, a brass ornament orig. 
for hanging on the harness of a horse; horse'- 
bread, a coarse bread for feeding horses; horse'- 
break'ei, -tam'er, one who breaks or tames 
horses, or teaches them to draw or carry: a 
courtesan who appears on horseback (^s.); 
horse'car {US.), a streetcar drawn by horses; 
horse cheshiut, a smooth, brown, bitter seed or 
not, perh. so called from its coarseness con¬ 
trasted with the edible chestnut: the tree that 
produces it {Aerculus hippocastanum)', horse'- 
cloth, a clodi for covering a horse; horse'- 
collar, a stuffed collar for a draught-horse, carry¬ 
ing the hames; horse'-cop'er or {Scot.) horse'- 
couper {kow’, kdo'), horse'-deal'er, one who deals 
in horses; horse'-courser {obs.), a jobbing dealer 
in horses; horse'-doc'tor, a veterinary surgeon; 
horse'-drench, a dose of medicine for a horse.— 
adj. horse'-faccd, having a long horselike face.— 
hone fair, a lair or market for sale of horsest 


horse'&sh, the flesh of a horse: horses col¬ 
lectively.—mtf. of reddish-bronze colour.— 
honefleah ore, bomite or erubescite, from its 
colour; horse'fly, the forest-fly or other large 
fly that stings horses; horse'-foot, colufoot {obs?): 
a ktngcrab; horse'-god'mother {dial.), a fat 
clumsy woman; horse'-gow'an {Scot.), the ox- 
eye daisy.— n.pl. hone guards, horse soldiers 
employed as guards: {cap.) the cavalry brigade 
of the British household troops, esp. the Royal 
Horse Guards, or Blues, a regiment raised in 
1661: {cap.) their headquarters in Whitehall, 
London, once seat of the departments of the 
army commander-in-chief; the military author¬ 
ities.—hone'hair, a hair from a horse’s mane or 
tail: a mass of such hairs: a fabric woven from 
honehair.—<»0. made of or stuffed with horse¬ 
hair.—borse'hide; horse hoe, a hoe drawn by 
horses; horse'-knack'er, one who buys and 
slaughters worn-out horses; horse latitudes, two 
zones of the Atlantic Ocean (about 30°N and 
SO^S, esp. the former) noted for long calms; 
horse'laugh, a harsh, boisterous laugh; horse'- 
Icech, a horse-doctor {obs.): a large species of 
leech, so named from its fastening on horses: 
a bloodsucker (Prov. XXX. 15); horseless carriage 
{arch.), a motor-car; horse'-litt'er, a litter or 
bed borne between two horses: bedding for 
horses; horse mackerel, the scad or allied fish: 
the tunny: applied to various other fishes; 
horse'man, a rider: one skilled in managing a 
horse: a mounted soldier: one who has charge 
of horses: a kind of carrier pigeon: a kind of 
land-crab; horse'manship, the art of riding and 
of training and managing horses; horse marine, 
a person quite out of his element: a member of 
an imaginary corps; horse'meat, food for horses; 
horse mill, a mill turned by horses; horse'- 
mill'iner {arch.), one who provides the trappings 
for horses; horse'mint, any wild mint: the 
American Monarda punctata: (sweet horsemint, 
the common dittany); horse mushroom, a large 
coarse mushroom; horse mussel, a mollusc 
(Modiolus) akin to the common mussel but 
much bigger; horse nail, a nail for fastening a 
horseshoe to the hoof; horse opera, a Wild West 
film; horse pistol, a large pistol formerly carried 
in a holster by horsemen; horse'play, rough, 
boisterous play; horse' pond, a pond for watering 
horses at; horse'power, the power a horse can 
exert, or its conventional equivalent (taken 
as 746 watt); horse race, a race by horses; 
horse racing, the practice of racing or running 
horses in matches; horse'radish, plant allied to 
scurvy-grass with a pungent root, used as a 
condiment; ohorse'radish tree, a tree, Moringa 
pterygosperma, cultivated in tropical countries 
for its edible capsules and its seeds, ben-nuts, 
which yield oil of ben—the roots tasting like 
horseradish: an Australian tree, Codonocarpus 
cotinifolius, with leaves of horseradish flavour; 
horse rake, a rake C -awn by horses; horse'- 
rid'ing; horse sense {coll.), plain common sense; 
horse'shoe, a shoe for horses, consisting of a 
curved piece of iron: anything of like shape.— 
adj. _shaped like a horseshoe.—horse'sboer 
{-shoo'9r), one who makes or affixes horseshoes; 
horse'shoe'ing; (African) horse'-sick'ness, a 
serious disease of horses, due to a virus; horse 
soldier, a cavalry soldier; horse'tail, a horse’s 
tail: a Turkish standard, marking rank by 
number: any plant of the genus Equisetum 
(scouring-rush) with hollow rush-like stems, 
constituting with kindred fossils a class of fern- 
allies, Equisetinae; horse'-thief; horse'-trading, 
hard bargaining; horse'-train'er, one who trains 
horses for racing, etc.; horse'way, a road by 
which a horse may pass; horse'whip, a whip for 
driving horses.—v.r. to thrash with a horsewhip: 
to lash.—horse'-wom'an, a woman who rides 
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on horseback, or who' rides well.—dark horse 
(see dark); flog a dead horse, to try to work up 
excitement about a threadbare subject; gift 
horse (see gift); high horse (see on one’s high 
horse (under high)); hold your horses, not so fast: 
wait a moment; horse and hattock (see hattock, 
at hat): horse around (s/ang), to fool about; 
horses for courses, phrase expressing the view that 
each racehorse will do best on a certain course 
which peculiarly suits it: also^g.; horse of a 
different colour, another thing altogether; put 
the cart before the horse (see cart); (straight) 
from the horse's mouth, from a very trustworthy 
source: take horse, to mount on horseback; 
white horse (see white): willing horse, a willing, 
obliging, worker. [O.E. hors; O.N. hross; 
O.H.G. hros (Ger. ross).] 
horson (Shak.). Same as whoreson, 
horst, hdnt, (geol.) n. a block of the earth’s crust 
that has remained in position while the ground 
around it has either subsided or been folded into 
mountains by pressure against its solid sides. 
[Ger.l 

hortative, hort'a-tiv, adj. inciting: encouraging: 
giving advice.—Also hort'atory.— n. horta'tion. 
[L. liortari, -atiis, to incite.] 
horticulture, hdr'ti-kul-char, n. the art of garden¬ 
ing.— atU. horticul'tural.— n. horticul'turist, one 
versed in the art of cultivating gardens. [L. 
hortus, a garden, cultUra — coKre, to cultivate.] 
hortus siccus, hdr'tas sik'as, hor'tdbs sik'dbs, (L.), 
a collection of dried plants: a herbarium, 
hosanna, ho-xan'a, n. an exclamation of praise to 
God. [Gr. hosanna —Heb. hoshVah nna, hdsfiia', 
save, na, 1 pray.] 

hose, hoz, n. a covering for the legs or feet: stock¬ 
ings: socks (fialf-hose): close-fitting breeches 
or drawers (obs.y. a flexible pipe for conveying 
water, etc., so called from its shape: a socket 
for a shaft:— pi. hose; hos'en (jarch.y, in sense 
of pipe, pi. hos'es.—v.r. to provide with hose 
(arch.)', to play a hose on.— atf/. hosed.— ns. 
hosier (hdzh'(y)ar, hdz'yar), a dealer in or a maker 
of hosiery; fao'siery, hose collectively: knitted 
goods.—hose'man, a fireman who directs the 
stream of water; hose'-net (Scot.), a stocking¬ 
shaped net; hose'pipe; hose'-reel, a large 
revolving drum for carrying hose. [O.E. hosa, 
pi. hosan, Du. hoos, Ger. hose.] 
hospice, hos'pis, n. a house of entertainment for 
strangers, esp. one kept by monks: a hostel: a 
home of refuge. [Fr.,—L. hospitium — hospes, 
~itis, a stranger, guest.] 

hospitable, hos'pit-a-bl, or hos-pii', adj. kind to 
strangers: welcoming and generous towards 
guests.— n. hos'pitableness (or -pit'). — adv. Iras'- 
pitably (or -pit’). — ns. hospitage (hos'pit-O; 
Spens.), that which is due from a guest; hospital¬ 
ity (see under hospital). [L.L. hospitdgium —L. 
hospes, -itis, stranger, guest.] 
hospital, hos'pit-l, n. a hostel for travellers (obs.y. 
formerly, a charitable institution for the old or 
destitute, or for reception (and education) of the 
needy young: an institution for treatment of 
sick or injured; a building for any of these 
purposes.— ns. hos'pitale (-d/; Spens.), lodging; 
bospitalisi'tion, -z-.—v.r. hos'pitalise, -ize, to 
send to hospital.— ns. hospitality (-ari-li), 
(friendly welcome and) entertainment of guests; 
—also^g.; hos'pitaller (U.S. -pitater), one of a 
charitable brotherhood for the care of the sick 
in hospitals: one of the Knights of St John 
(otherwise called Knights of Rhodes, and after¬ 
wards of Malta), an order which built a hospital 
for pilgrims at Jerusalem.—^hos'pital-ship', a 
ship fitted out exclusively for the treatment and 
transport of the siek and wounded. [O.Fr. 
hospital —L.L. hosplldle — hospes, ‘llis, a guest.] 
hospitium, hos-pish'i-am, n. a hospice:—/;/, hos- 
pit'ia. (L.; cf. hospice.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-mant 


bospodar, hos'po-dur, (hist.) n. a prince or 
governor, esp. of Moldavia or Wallachia.— 
Also gos'podar. [Rum. bospodar, of Slav, origin.] 
boss, hos, (U.S. and coll.) n. a horse, 
host, hdst, n. one who entertains a stranger or 
guest at his house without (or with) reward:— 
fern, host'ess, an innkeeper :- 7 /em. host'ess, 
an organism on which another lives as a parasite. 
—V./. (Spens. and U.S.), to receive and entertain 
as one’s guest.—v.i'. (Spens., Shak.) to .lodge, to 
be a guest.— ns. hSst'ess, see host, a paid 
female partner at a dance-hall, nightclub, etc.:— 
also v.t. (obs. and U.S.) and v.i. (obs.y, hSst'ess- 
ship, the character or office of a hostess.— adj. 
bost'lesse (Spens.), inhospitable.— n. hdst'ry 
(Spens.), lodging.—air'-hSstess, one appointed 
to look after the comfort of the passengers in an 
aircraft; lie at host (5Aak.), to be lodged; reckon, 
or count, without one’s host, to count up one's 
bill without reference to the landlord: fail to 
take account of some important possibility, as 
the action of another. [O.Fr. hoste —L. hospes, 
hospitis.) 

host, host, n. an army (arch.): a great multitude.— 
n. Iiost'ing, a battle (Milt.): a muster, a military 
expedition (Spens.).—* host in himself; one of 
great strength, skill, or resources, within himself; 
heavenly host, the angels and archangels; Lord 
of hosts, a favourite Hebrew term for Jehovah, 
considered as head of the hosts of angels, the 
hosts of stars, etc. [O.Fr. host —L. hostis, an 
enemy.] 

host, host, n. a sacrificial victim (obs.): (often cap.) 
in the R.C. Church, the consecrated wafer of the 
eucharist. [L. hostia, a victim.] 

Hosta, host'a, n. a genus of decorative perennial 
herbaceous plants (fam. Liliaceae) from Asia 
with ribbed basal leaves and blue, white, and 
lilac flowers. [After Austrian botanist N. T. 
Host.] 

hostage, hos'tij, n. one kept in the hands of an 
enemy as a pledge.—hostages to fortune, the 
people and things one values most (Bacon's 
Essays: Of Marriage and Single Life). [O.Fr. 
hostage (Fr. Stage) —L. obses, obsidis, a hostage.] 
hostel, hos’tal, it. an inn: in some universities an 
extra-collegiate hall for students: a residence for 
students or for some class or society of persons, 
esp. one not run commercially: a youth hostel.— 
ns. hos'teler, hos'teller, hospitaller (arch.): 
keeper of a hostel: one who lives in, or uses, a 
hostel; hos'telling, making sojourns in youth 
hostels; hos'telry, an inn. [O.Fr. hostel, 
hostellerie —L. hospitdie', cf. hospital.] 
hostile, hos'til, in U.S. -tal, adj. pertaining to an 
enemy: showing enmity or unfriendliness, or 
angry opposition: resistant (to; esp. to new 
ideas, changes): (of place, conditions) inhospi¬ 
table, harsh: engaged in hostilities: pertaining to 
hostilities.— adv. hos'tilely.— n. hostility (-tiT), 
enmity:— pi. hostil'ities, acts of warfare. [L. 
hostilis — hostis.] 
hostler. See ostler. 

hot, hot, adj. having a high temperature: very 
warm: fiery: pungent: givi.-ig a feeling sugges¬ 
tive of heat: animated: ardent: vehement: 
violent: passionate: sexually excited: lustful: 
dangerously charged with electricity: dangerous: 
near the object sought: of news, fresh, exciting: 
of jazz, etc., music which is intensely played with 
complex rhythms and exciting improvisations: 
skilful (coll.): recently obtained dishonestly 
(coll.): highly radioactive (coll.). — adv, hotly.— 
v.t. (coll.) to heat.— adv. hot'ly.— n. bot'ness.— 
adj. hott'ish.—^hot air, empty talk.— adjs. hot'- 
air, makinguseof heated air: boastful, empty; 
hft'-and-hot', cooked and served up at once in 
hot dishes.—Also n. —hot'bed, a glass-covered 
bed heated by a layer of fermenting manure 
for bringing forward plants rapidly: a place 
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favourable to rapid growth or development, usu. nomad, pastoral, pale-brown race in S.-W. 
of a bad kind (flg.); hot Mast, a blast of heated Africa (resembling Bushmen and Bimtu), calling 
air.— a<(/- hot'-blood'ed, having hot blood: themselves khol-khoin (men of men): their 
homothermous: passionate: ardent: high- language: a barbarian: (without cap.) a small 
spirited: irritable.—hot'-brain {arch.), a hot- fish Pachymetopon blocMi .—Also a^. —Uotten- 
head.— atO- hot'-brahied larch.}- —hot'-cock'leB, tot fig, the edible fruit of a Mesembrianthemum; 
an old game in which one with eyes covered Hottentot’s bread, elephant-foot; Hottentot’s 
guesses who strikes him; hot coppers (see god, praying mantis. [Ou. imit.; the language 
copper); hot dog, a hot sausage sandwich; hot was unintelligible to them and sounded staccato.] 
flue loh.i.), a drying-room.— tidv. hot'foot, in hotter, hol'er, (Scot.) v.i. to vibrate: to tremble: 
haste.—hot gospeller, a revivalist preacher; to clatter: to totter: to jolt: to swarm.—n. 
hot'head, an impetuous headstrong person.— vibration: commotion: swarming. [Cf. Fiem. 
adj. hot'hcad'ed.—hot'house, a house kept hot koiteren.] 
for the rearing of tropical or tender plants: any houdah. Sm howdah. 

heated chamber or drying-room, esp. that where houdan, hoo'd»n, n. a black and white five-toed 
pottery is placed before going into the kiln: a domestic fowl of a breed orig. from Houdan in 
hot-bathing establishment {ohs.y. a brothel Seine-et-Oise. 

{Shak.y, tot line, special telephone and tele- hok (Scot. hohh). See hock (1). 

printer link with Kremlin, orig. one from hound, hownd, n. a dog (arch., coll.): a dog of 
Washington: any line of speedy communication a kind used in hunting; a pursuer in a paper- 
ready for an emergency.— adj. hot'-liv'ered chase: a contemptible scoundrel: a hunter, 
(Milt.), hot-tempered.—tot money, funds trans- tracker, or assiduous seeker of anything; an 
ferred suddenly from one country to another addict, devotee—often in composition.— v.l. to 
because conditions make transfer financially set. on in chase: to drive by harassing.— 
advantageous.— adj. tot'-mouthed (ob.t.), restive, hound'-fish, a dog-fish; hounds'-berry, dogwood; 
as whdn the bit hurts.—hot plate, the flat top hounds'-fnot (Ger. hundsjoti, -futt, vulva can- 
surface of a stove for cooking: a similar plate, ina), a scoundrel.— adj. (Scott) scoundrelly.— 
independently heated, for keeping things hot; hound’s'-tongue, a plant (Cynoglossum) of the 
tot'pot, a dish of chopped mutton seasoned and borage family (from its leaf); hound's'-tooth, a 
stewed in a pot. with sliced potatoes, or similar textile pattern of broken checks. —Also adj.— 
mixture.—v.r. hot'-press, to press between hot hound'-trailing, speed competition between 
plates to produce a glossy surface.—hot rod hounds trained to follow an aniseed trail.— 
(U.S. slang), a motor-car converted for speed by Gabriel('s) hounds (coll.), the yelping noise made 
stripping off non-essentials and heightening in by flights of wild-geese, ascribed to damned 
power; hot rodder (U.S. slang), the owner of a souls whipped on by the angel Gabriel; master 
hotrod: a reckless youth; hot seat, the electric of hounds, the master of a pack of hounds. iO.E. 
chair (U.S. slang): any uncomfortable situation hand', Gr. kyon. kynos, L. cants. Sans, si-a.) 
(fig.). — adjs. tot'-stort, brittle when heated; tour, owr, n. 60 minutes, or the 24th part of a day: 
hot'-spir'ited, having a fiery spirit.—^Hot'spur, a the time as indicated by a clock, etc.: an hour’s 
violent, rash man like Henry Percy (1364-1403), journey, or three miles: a time or occasion: an 
so nicknamed; hot stuff (slang), any person, angular unit (IS") of right ascension: (in pi.) 
thing, or performance that is outstandingly the goddesses of the seasons and the hours 
remarkable, excellent, vigorous, or reprehensible, (myth.): set times of prayer, the canonical 
— adj. hot'-tem'pered, having a quick temper.— hours, the offices or services prescribed for these, 
tot'-trod (Scot.), the hot pursuit in old Border or a book containing them, often illustrated 
forays; tot wall, a wall enclosing passages for (also book of hours): (pi.) the prescribed times 
hot air, affording warmth to fruit-trees; hot for doing business.— adj. hour'ly, happening 
war, real war, not cold war; hot water (coll.), or done every hour: frequent.—a</v. every hour: 
a state of trouble; hot well, a spring of hot frequently.—hour'-ang'le (astron.), the angle 
water: in a condensing engine, a reservoir for the (usu. measured as time) between the declination 
warm water drawn off from the condenser.— circle of a body observed and the observer’s 
go, sell, like hot cakes, to sell off or disappear meridian; hour'-cir'cle, a great circle passing 
promptly: tot cross-bun, a bun bearing a cross, through the celestial poles: the circle of an 
customarily eaten on Good Friday: hot on (ro//.), equatorial which shows the right ascension; 
fond of, interested in: good at, well-informed tour'-glass, an instrument for measuring the 
about; hot under the collar, indignant, embar- hours by the running of sand through a narrow 
rassed; make it hot for, to make it unpleasant or neck.— adj. having the form of an hour-glass: 
impossible for. (O.E. hdf, Ger. heiss, Sw. het.] constricted.—hour'-hand, the hand which shows 
bot, hot, bote, hot, (Spens.), named: was called, the hour on a clock, etc.; hour'plate, a time- 
[Pa.t. active and passive of higMt.] piece dial.—^at all hours, at irregular hours, esp. 

totcb, hoch, (Scot.) v.r. and v.i. to hitch, jog: to late hours; at the eleventh hour, at the last 
fidget with eagerness. [Cf. Du. hoisen, Fr. moment (Matt. xx. 6, 9); in a good, or evil, 
hocher.} tour, under a fortunate, or an unfortunate, 

hotchpotch, hoch'poch, hotchpot, hoch'pot, hi^e- impulse—from the old belief in astrological 
podge, hoj'poj, n. a confused mass of ingredients influences; keep good hours, to go to bed and 
shaken or mixed together in the same pot: a to rise early: to lead a quiet and regular life, 
kind of mutton-broth with vegetables of many [O.Fr. Jiore (Fr. heure) —L. hora —Gr. hdrS.) 
kinds: a jumble.— n. hotchpot, a commixture houri, hoo'ri, how'rl, n. a nymph of the Moham- 
of pre^wrty in order to secure an equable medan paradise: a voluptuously alluring 
division amongst children. [Fr. hochepot — woman. (Pers. hurt —Ar. hUriya, a black-eyed 
hocher, to shake, and pot, a pot; cf. Du. hutspot.] girl.] 

hotel, hiMel' (old-fashioned 6 -tel'), n. a house for house, hows, n. a building for dwelling in: a 
the accommodation of strangers: an inn: in building in general: a dwelling-place: an inn: 
France, also a public office, a private town- a public-house: a household: a family in line 
house, a palace.—hdtel de vilic (Fr. 6 ~tel do vil), of descent: kindred: a trading establishment: 
a town hall; h6tel-Dieu (Fr. d-tel-dyo), a hos- one of the twelve divisions of the heavens in 
phai; hotelier, h6-teVy»r (Fr. hdtelleri ot-a-lyS), astrology: a legislative or deliberative body or 
■otcl'-kecper. [Fr. hdtel — L. hospitalla, guest- its meeting-place: a convent: school boarding- 
ebambers^osper.) house: pupils of such collectively: section of a 

Hottentot, hot'n-tot, n. one of a dwindling," school where no such boarding-house exists: 
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an audience, auditorium, or performance: the 
workhouse {old. coH.y. (the House) at Oxford. 
Christ Church {Aedes Christl): in London, the 
Stock Exchange, the-Houses of Parliament: a 
gambling form of lotto, bingo:—p/. houses, 
howz'iz. — adj. domestic.— v.t, house {howz), to 
protect by covering: to shelter: to store: to 
provide houses for.—v.i. to take shelter: to 
reside.— n. honse'ful (p/. house'fuls).— adl- 

house'iess, without a house or home: having no 
shelter.— n. housing (howz'ing), houses, accom* 
modation, or shelter, or the provision thereof: a 
cavity into which a timber fits: housing joint.— 
Also adj. —house'-a'gcnt, one who arranges the 
buying, selling, and letting of houses; house 
arrest',confinement, under guard, to one's house, 
or to a hospital, etc., instead of imprisonment: 
liouse'-boat, a barge with a deck-cabin that may 
serve as a dwelling-place; house'-bote, a tenant's 
right to wood to repair his house; house'- 
break'er, one who breaks into and enters a 
house for the purpose of stealing: one whose 
work is demolishing old houses; house'-break 
ing; house'-carl {hist.), member of a king's 
or noble's bodyguard; house'-coat, a woman's 
long dress, formed like a coat, worn at home; 
house'craft, skill in domestic activities; house'- 
dog, a dog kept in a house: a watch-dog; 
housc'-du'ty, -tax, a tax laid on inhabited 
houses; house'-fac'tor {Scot.), a house-agent; 
house'-fa'ther, the male head of a household or 
community: a man in charge of children in an 
institution; house'-flag, the distinguishing flag 
of a shipowner or shipping company; house'-fly, 
the common-fiy universally distributed; house'- 
hold, those who arc held together in the same 
house, and compose a family.— adj. pertaining 
to the house and family.—house'holder, the 
holder or tenant of a house; household gods, 
(see god, lar, penates); household suffrage, or 
franchise, the right of householders to vote for 
members of parliament: household troops. 
Guards regiments whose peculiar duty is to 
attend the sovereign and defend the metropolis; 
household word, a familiar saying or name; 
house'keeper, a person employed to keep house: 
one who has the chief care of a house: one 
who stays much at home: a dispenser of hospi¬ 
tality (ohs.)-. a watch-dog {obs.)-, house’kecping, 
the keeping or management of a house or of 
domestic affairs: hospitality {obs.). — adj. dom¬ 
estic.—house'-leck, a plant {Sempervivum tec- 
torimi) of the stonccrop family with succulent 
leaves, often growing on roofs; house lights 
{theatre), the lights illuminating the auditorium; 
house'-line {miut.), a small line of three strands, 
for seirings, etc.; housc'maid, a maid employed 
to keep a house clean, etc.; housemaid's knee, 
an inflammation of the sac between the knee- 
pan and the skin, to which those whose work 
involves frequent kneeling are specially liable; 
house'man, a recent graduate in medicine 
holding a junior resident post in a hospital; 
house'raastcr, the head of a boarding-house in 
connection with a public school; house'-mate, 
one sharing a house with another; house'- 
moth'er, the mother of a family, the female 
head of a family: a woman in charge of children 
in an institution; house'-par'ty, a company of 
guests spending some days in a country-house. 
— adj. house'-proud, taking a pride in the con¬ 
dition of one's house.—house'-room, room or 
place in a house; house'-stew'ard, a steward 
who manages the household affairs of a great 
family; house'-sur'geon, a resident surgeon in 
a hospital—so also house'-physi'eian.— adj. 
house'-to-house, performed or conducted by 
calling at house after house.—housc'top, the 
top or roof of a house. — adj. house'-trained, 
of animals, taught to be cleanly indoors: of 
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human beings, well-mannered {colL). —house'- 
warm'ing, an entertainment given after moving 
into a new house; housewife {hows’wif, formerly 
hia’if), the mistress and manager of a house: 
{huz'if) a pocket sewing-outfit.— adi> house'- 
wifely.— ns. housewifery {hows'wff-ri, -wif~ri, 
huz’lf-ri). — ns. house'wifeship, {Scot.) -skep: 
houae'work, domestic work; house'y-house'y 
{gambling), house.—housing estate, a planned 
residential area, esp. one built by a local 
authority: hous'ing (Joint), a joint where the 
end of one board fits into a groove cut across 
another board; housing scheme, a plan for the 
designing, building, and provision of houses, 
esp. by a local authority: sometimes applied 
to an area coming under such a plan.—bring 
down the house, to evoke very loud applause in 
a place of entertainment; house longhorn beetle 
(see long); house of call, a house where the 
journeymen of a particular trade call when out 
of work: a house that one often visits; house 
of correction, a jail; house of God, prayer, or 
worship, a place of worship; house of ill-fame, 
a brothel; House of Commons, Lords. Peers, 
Representatives (see common, lord, peer, repre¬ 
sent); House of the People, the lower house of 
the Indian parliament; Inner House, the higher 
branch of the Court of Session, its jurisdiction 
chiefly appellate; Outer House, the lower branch 
of the Court of Session; keep a good house, 
to keep up a plentifully supplied table; keep 
house, to maintain or manage an establishment; 
keep open house, to give entertainment to all 
comers; keep the house, to remain indoors: to 
take charge of the house or be on watch for the 
time being: to be confined to the house; like 
a house on fire, afire, with astonishing rapidity; 
on the house, of drinks, at the publican's expense; 
set up house, to start a-domestic life of one's 
own; the Household, the royal domestic estab¬ 
lishment. [O.E. Hus’, Goth, has, Ger. haus.] 
housel, howz'zl, n. the eucharist: the act of taking 
or administering it.— v.t. to administer the 
eucharist to;— pa.p. hous'elied.— n. hous'elling.— 
adj. {Spens.) hous'ling, sacramental. [O.E. 
hiisel, sacrifice.) 

housing, howz’ing, n. an ornamental covering for 
a horse: a saddle-cloth: (in pi.) the trappings 
of a horse. [O.Fr. houce, a mantle, of Gmc. 
origin.) 

hout, hout-tout, houts-touts. Same as hoot, etc. 
Houyhnhnm, {h)win'»m, n. one of the noble and 
rational race of horses in Swift’s Gulliver's Travels. 
[Perh. whinny.) 

Hova, huv'j, h6v'i, n. one of the dominant race in 
Madagascar, esp. of the middle class:— pi. Hova, 
Hovas. _ 

hove, hov, hoov, Scot, hiiv, v.t. to swell.— v.i. to 
swell: to rise ^Spens.). [Perh. a form of heave.) 
hove, hoove, hoov, {Spens.) v.i. to hover: to 
loiter, linger. [Origin unknown.) 
hove, pa.t. and pa.p. of heave, 
hovel, hov'»l, huv'al, n. a small or wretched dwell¬ 
ing: a shed: a framework for a corn-stack 
{dial.). — v.t. to put in a hovel: to shelter: to 
build like a hovel or shed, as a chimney with 
side opening.—hov'el-post, a post for supporting 
a corn-stack. [Origin doubtful.) 
hoveller, hoy’, huv’{»-)lar, n. a boatman acting as 
an uncertificated pilot or doing any kind of 
occasional work on the coast: a small coasting- 
vessel. [Origin doubtful.) 
hoven, ho'van. See hoove, 
hover, hov’ar, huv’ar, v.i, to remain aloft flapping 
the wings; to remain suspended; to linger; to 
move about near.— v.t. to brood over.—ii. act 
or state of hovering: a helicopter {U.S.)\ an 
apparatus for keeping chicks warm: in com¬ 
position, describing vessels, vehicles, or station¬ 
ary objects, resting on a cushion of air, c.g. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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hov'ercraft (a craft able to move at a short 
distance above the surface of sea or land sup¬ 
ported by a down-driven blast of air) hov'er- 
barrow, -bus, -car, -train, hover-bed (which 
supports patient on film of warm air).— adv. 
hov'eringly.—hov'er-fly, a syrphid or other 
wasp-like fly that hovers and darts. [Perh.— 
hove (2).] 

bow, how, adv. and con}- in what manner: to 
what extent; by what means; in what con¬ 
dition : for what reason; to what an extent, in 
what a degree: that.— it. manner, method.— 
and how (U.S. slang), yes, certainly; very much 
indeed: 1 should think so indeed; how are you, 
a conventional greetihg to an acquaintance; 
sometimes specifically referring to his or her 
state Of health; how about, what do you think of; 
bow come, how does that come about; how-do- 
you-do (see do): how now, what is this: why 
is this so; how’s that (how-zat'; cricket), the 
appeal of the fielding side to the umpire to give 
the batsman out; the how and the why, the 
manner and the cause. [O.E. hu, prob. an 
adverbial form from hwa, who.) 

how, howe, how, (Scot.) n. a hollow, [hole.] 
how, how, {dial.) n. a low hill. [O.N. haugr; cf. 
O.E. heah, high.) 

howbeit, how-be'it, conj. be it how it may; not¬ 
withstanding: yet: however— (Spens.) howbe'. 
[bow, be, it.) 

howdah, houdah, how'da, n. a pavilion or seat fixed 
on an elephant's back. [Ar. haudaj.] 
howdie, howdy, how'di, {Scot.) n. a midwife. 
[Poss. O.E. hold, gracious.) 
howdy, how'di, interj. a colloquial form of the 
common greeting, /low do you do? —how'-d’ye- 
do', how'dy-do', a troublesome state of matters, 
however, how-ev'^, adv. and conj. in whatever 
manner or degree: nevertheless; at all events, 
[how, ever.) 

bowff, houR, howf, (Scot.) n. a haunt, resort.—v.i. 
to resort to a place. [Poss. O.E. hof, a house.) 
howitzer, how'lts-Br, n. a short, squat gun, used 
for shelling at a steep angle, esp. in seige and 
trench warfare. [Ger. haubitze —Czech houfnice, 
a sling.) 

howk, howk, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to dig, burrow. 
[Earlier ho/k; cf. L.G. Ao//r«i.] 

howker, how'kar, n. Same as hooker. 

howl, howl, v.i. to yell or cry, as a wolf or dog: 
to utter a long, loud, whining sound: to wail: 
to roar.— v.t. to utter with outcry:— pr.p. howl¬ 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. howled.—n. a loud, pro¬ 
longed cry of distress, a mournful cry: a loud 
sound like a yell, made by the wind, a wireless 
receiver, etc.— n. howi'er, one who howls: a S. 
American monkey, with prodigious power of 
voice; a glaring and amusing blunder (slang). — 
ad], howl'ing, filled with bowlings, as of the wind, 
or of wild beasts: iremenddus (slang). — n. a 
howl. [O.Fr. huller—L. ululare, to shriek or 
howl— ulula, an owl; cf. Ger. heiden, ^g. owl.) 

howlet, how’lit, n. an owlet: (Scot, hool'it) an 
owl. [owlet.] 

howre, an obs. form of hour, 
howso, how'so, (obs.) adv. howsoever, 
howsoever, how-sd-ev'ar, adv. in what way soever: 
although: however.—Provincial forms are how- 
somev'er and Irawsomdev'er. [how, so, ever; and 
M.E. sum, as.) 

box, hides, (Shak.) v.t. to hock or hamstring. 
[O.E. hdhsinu, hock-sinew.) 

hoy, hoi, n. a large one-decked boat, commonly 
rigged as a sloop. [M.Du. hoe/; Du. hew, Flem. 
hui.] 

hoy, hoi, inter], ho! stop!— v.t. to incite, drive on. 
hoyden, hoiden, hai’dan, n. a tomboy, a romp: 
formerly also masc. — ns. hoy'denhood, hoy'den- 
iam.— ad], hoy'denish. [Perh. Du. heiden, a 
heathen, a gypsy, heide, heath.) ^ 
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huanaco. Same as guanaco. 
hub, hub, n. the nave of a wheel: a mark at 
which quoits, etc. are cast.—hub'-brake, a brake 
acting on the hub of a wheel; hub'-cap, a metal 
covering over the end of an axle—hub of the 
universe, Boston, U.S. A. [Prob. a form of hob 
(I); origin unknown.) 

hubble-bubble, hub'l-bub'l, n. a bubbling sound: 
tattle: confusion: a crude kind of hookah. 
[Reduplic. from bubble.) 

hubbub, Shak. whoobub, hub'ub, n. a confused 
sound of many voices: riot: uproar.—Also 
hubb'uboo. [App. of Irish origin.) 
hubby, hub'!, (coll.) n. a diminutive of husband, 
hubris, hu'bris, hybris, hVbris, n. insolence: arro¬ 
gance, such as invites disaster: overweening. 
— adj. hubris'tic.— adv. hubris'ticaliy. [Gr. 
hybris.] 

huckaback, huk'a-bak, n. a coarse linen or cotton 
with raised surface, used for towels, etc. [Origin 
unknown.) 

buckle, huk'l, n. the haunch: the hip.—Also buck. 
— ad]s. huck'le-backed, -shourdcred, having the 
back or shoulders round.—huckle'-bone, the 
hip-bone; the astragalus. [Poss. conn, with 
hook.) 

hucklelwrry, huk'l-bar-i, -ber-i, n. a N. American 
shrub (Gaylussacia) akin to whortleberry; its 
fruit: extended to species of whortleberry.— n. 
huck'leberrying. [App. for hurtleberry.) 
huckster, huk'star, n. a retailer of small wares, a 
hawker or pedlar: a mean, haggling fellow.— 
V.I. to deal in small articles: to higgle meanly. 
— ns. huck'sterage; huck'stercss, buck'stress; 
huck'stery. [Origin obscure.) 
hudden. See baud. 

huddle, hud'l, v.t. to hqstle out of sight, hush up 
(obs.)‘. to jumble: to hustle, bundle: to drive, 
draw, throw or crowd together in disorder: to 
put hastily: to perform perfunctorily and 
hastily.— v.i. to crowd in confusion.—n. a con¬ 
fused mass; a jumble: confusion: perfunctory 
haste: a gathering of the team behind their line 
of scrimmage so as to receive instructions, 
signals, etc. (U.S. football): a secret conference: 
a period of deep consideration of a problem.— 
ad], hudd'led, jumbled: crowded: in a heap: 
crouching. [Poss. conn, with hide.) 
huddup, hud-up’, (U.S.) inter], get up (to a horse). 
Hudibrastic, hu-di-bras’tik, ad], similar in style to 
Hudibras, a metrical burlesque on the Puritans 
by Samuel Butler (1612-80).— n.pl. Hudibras'tics, 
verses of the form used in Hudibras, a burlesque 
cacophonous octosyllabic couplet with extrava¬ 
gant rhymes. 

hue (Spens. hew), hu, n. appearance: colour: 
tint: dye.— adjs. hubd, having a hue; hue'Icss. 
[O.E. kiow, heow (W.S. hiw, hiew); Sw. hy, 
complexion.) 

hue, hu, n. a shouting, clamour.—n. hu'er, a 
pilchard fishermen's lookout man.-- hue and 
cry, an outcry calling upon all to pursue one 
who is to be made prisoner; a proclamation 
or publication to the same effect: the pursuit 
itself; a loud clamour about something. [Imit.; 
perh. Fr. huer.] 

hufi, hu], n. a puff of wind(o6r.): bluster (o/>.r.): 
a blusterer (obs.): a fit of anger, sulks, or 
offended dignity; an act of huffing in draughts. 
— v.t. to puff up (obs.): to hector: to give 
offence: (in draughts) to remove from the 
board for omitting capture.— v.i. to blow, puR, 
swell (obs.): to take offence: to bluster.— n. a 
bully, blusterer (obs.). — ad/s. huff'iih, huff'y, 
given to huff: touchy; ready to take offence.— 
advs. huff'ishly, huff'ily.— ns. huff'ishness, huR'i- 
ness.— ad]. huR'-cap (obs.), of liquor, heady: 
blustering, [(mit.) 

hug, hug, v.t. to clasp close with the arms: to 
cherish: to keep close to, skirt:— pr.p. hugg'ing; 
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pa.t. and pa.p. hugged.—n. a close embrace: a 
particular grip in wrestling.—hug'-me-tight, a 
close-Atting knitted garment.—hug oneseU, to 
congratulate'oneself. [Ety. obscure.] 
huge, hH}, adj. vast: enormous.— adv. huge'ly.— 
It. huge'ness.— adj. huge'ous (arch.), huge.— adv. 
huge'ousiy.—it. huge'ousness.— adj. hug'y (arch.). 
[O.Fr. ahuge.] 

hugger-mugger, hug'ar~mug'9r, n. secrecy: con¬ 
fusion.— a^. secret: disorderly.— adv. in secrecy 
or disorder. [Origin obscure.] 

Huguenot, hS'g9-not, or -no, (hist.) n. a French 
Protestant.—Also adj. [Fr.,—earlier eiguenot — 
Cer. eidgenoss, confederate, assimilated to the 
name Hagues, Hugh.] 

huia, hoo'ya, n. a New Zealand bird (H^terahcha 
acutirostriji) akin to the crows and starlings, now 
pi^b. extinct. [Maori; imit.] 
huissier, we-sya, (Fr.) a doorkeeper, usher: a 
bailiff. 

huitain, we-tan', n. a group of eight lines of verse. 
[Fr.,— halt, eight.] 

hula-hula, hdd'b-hoo’h, n. a Hawaiian women’s 
dance.—Also huia. —hu'la-hoop, a light hoop 
used in the diversion of keeping the hoop in 
motion about the waist by swinging movement 
of the hips. [Hawaiian.] 
hule. Same as ule. 

hulk, hulk, n. an unwieldy ship: a dismantled 
ship: a big lubberly fellow: anything un¬ 
wieldy: often by confusion, a hull:— pi. (with 
the) old ships formerly used as prisons.— adjs. 
hulking, hulk'y, clumsy. [O.B. hulc, perh. Gr. 
holkas, a towed ship— helkein, to draw.] 

hull, hul, n. a husk or outer covering.— v.t. to 
separate from the hull, to husk.— adj. huU'y, 
having husks or pods. [O.E. hulu, a husk, as 
of corn —helati, to cover; Ger. huUe, a covering, 
hehlen, to cover.] 

hull, hul, n. the frame or body of a ship: part of 
a flying-boat in contact with the water: the 
heavily-armoured body of a tank.— v.t. to 
pierce the hull of.—v.i. (Shak.) to float or drift, 
as a mere hull, to float about.— adv. hull'-down', 
.so far away that the hull is below the horizon. 
[Perh. same word as above, modified in meaning 
by confusion with Du. hoi, a ship's hold, or 
with hulk.] 

hullabaloo, hul-a-bi-loo', n. an uproar. [Perh. 
halloo.] 

hullo, hu-lo', vb., n., and interj. Same as hallo. 
Hulsean, huVii-in, adj. of or pertaining to John 
Huhe (1708-90), founder of the Hulsean divinity 
lectures at Cambridge. 

hum, hum, v.i. to make a sound like bees or that 
represented by m: to sing with closed lips with¬ 
out words or articulation: to pause in speaking 
and utter an inarticulate sound; to stammer 
through embarrassment: to be audibly astir: to 
have a strong, unpleasant smell (slang): to be 
busily active.—v.r. to render by humming: to 
applaud (obs.):-~pr.p. humm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
hummed— n. the noise of bees: a murmurous 
.sound: an inarticulate murmur: the sound of 
humming.—n. humm'er, a person or thing that 
hums, as a bee, a humming-bird, a top; one 
who makes things hum.— n. and adj. humm'ing. 
-- humming ale, ale that froths up well, or that 
makes the head hum; humm'ing-bird, any 
member of the tropical family Trochilidae, very 
small birds of brilliant plumage and rapid flight 
(from the humming sound of the wings); 
humm'ing-top, a top that gives a humming 
sound as it spins.— hum and haw (or ha), to 
make inarticulate sounds when at a loss; to 
shilly-shally; make things hum, to set things 
going briskly. [Imit.; cf. Ger. hummen. 


hum, hum, interj. expressing doubt or reluctance 
to agree. 

buma, hoo'ma, n. a fabulous restless bird. [Pers. 
hums, phoenix.] 

human, h&‘m»n, adj- belonging or pertaining to 
or of the nature of man or mankind: having 
the qualities of a man or the limitations of man: 
humane: not invidiously superior: genial.—n. 
(coU.) a human being.— atJJ. humane (hS-mSn’), 
having the feelings proper to mam kind: 
tender: merciful: humanising, as humane ferrm, 
classical, elegant, polite.— adv. humane'ly.—n. 
humane'ness.— v.t. humanise, -ize (hu'm»n~iz), 
render human or humane: soften; impart 
human qualities to, make like that which is 
human or of mankind.— v.i. become humane 
or civilised.— ns. humani8a’tion,-z-: hu'manist, 
student of polite literature; at the Renaissance, 
a student of Greek and Roman literature; a 
student of human nature; advocate of any 
system of humanism; a pragmatist.—Also adj. 
—n. hu'manism, literary culture: any system 
which puts human interests and the mind of 
man paramount, rejecting the supernatural: 
pragmatism (phi!.): a critical application of the 
logical method of pragmatism to alt the sciences. 
— adj. hQmanist'ic.— n. hu'mankind, the human 
species.— adj. hu'manlike.— adv. hii'inanly, in a 
human manner: by human agency: having 
regard to human limitations: humanely.— ns. 
hu'manhess; hu'manoid, one of the immediate 
kindred of man (closer than anthropoid). — 
human nature, the nature of man: the qualities 
of character common to all men that differ¬ 
entiate them from other species: irrational, 
or, less than saintly, behaviour (often facet.). 
[Fr. humain —L. humanus — homo, a human 
being.] 

humanity, hu-man'it-i, n. the nature peculiar to 
a human being: humanness; humaneness: the 
kind feelings of man: mankind collectively: in 
Scottish universities, Latin language and litera¬ 
ture: (in pi.) grammar, rhetoric, Latin, Greek, 
and poetry, so called from their humanising 
effects.— n. humanitarian (hu~man'i-ta'ri-»n), one 
who denies Christ’s divinity, and holds him to 
be a mere man; a philanthropist.— adj. of or 
belonging to humanity, benevolent.— n. humani- 
t&'rianism. [Fr. hwnanlte —L., humanitSs — 
humanus — homo, a man.] 

humble, hum'hl (old-fashioned um'bl), adj. low; 
lowly: modest; unpretentious: having a low 
opinion of oneself or of one’s claims; abased. 
— v.t. to bring down to the ground: to lower: 
to abase: to mortify: to degrade.—ns. hum'ble- 
ncss; hum'blesse (Spens.). — adj. and n. hum'bling. 
— advs. hum'blingly, hum'bly.— adj. hum'ble- 
mouthed, humble in speech.—your humble ser¬ 
vant, an old formula used in subscribing a 
letter. [Fr.,-t-L. humilis, low— humus, the 
ground.] 

humble, hum'hl. Same as hummel. 

humble-bee, hum'bl-be, n. the bumble-bee (Bom- 
bus). [Perh. from humble, freq. of bum; cf. 
Ger. hummel.] 

humbles, see umbles.—hum'ble-pie', a pie made 
from the umbles of a deer.—eat humble-pie, 
punningly, to humble, abase oneself, eat one’s 
words, etc. 

humbug, hum’hug, n. an imposition under fair 
pretences: hollowness, pretence: one W’ho so 
imposes: a lump of toffee, peppermint drop, or 
the like.—v.r. to deceive; to hoax: to cajole.— 
v.i. to potter about:— pr.p. hum'bugging; pa.t. 
and pa.p. hum'bugged.—mO'. humbugg'able.— 
ns. hum'bugger; hum'buggery. (Appears about 
I7S0; origin unknown.] 

humbuzz, hum'buz, (dial.) n. a cockchafer: a bull- 
roarer. [hum, buzz.] 

humdinger, hum-ding'ir, (slang) n. an exception- 


humsen.] 

hum, hum, v.t. to impose on; to hoax.— n. an 
imposition; a hoax. [Contr. of humbug.] 
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ally excdknt person or thing: a smooth-running 
.engine: a swift vehicle or aircraft. [Prob. 
ham, and ding (I).] 

homdrum, dull: droning: mono¬ 

tonous: commonplace.— n. a stupid fellow: 
monotony: tedious talk, (hum, and perh. 
drum.] 

hurodudgeon, hum-di^'m, (.Scot.} it. an unneces¬ 
sary outci^. (hum and dudgeon (1).] 

Humean, Humian, hU’mi-tn, adj. pertaining to 
David Hume, or his philosophy.—n. a follower 
of Hume.— ns, Hfim'ism, Hfim'ist. 
humect, hu-mekt', y.t. and v./. to make or become 
moist.—Also humect'ate.— adis. and ns. humect'- 
nnt, humect'ive.—it. humecth'tion. [L. (h)iimec- 
tare — Umere, to be moist.] 
humerus, hu'mar-ss, n. the bone of the upper arm: 
—pi. hu'meri.— adJ. hu'inerol, belonging to the 
shoulder or the humerus.—it. an oblong vest¬ 
ment worn on the shoulders. (L. (h)umerus, 
shoulder.] 

humgruflin, hum-gruf'in, humgruffian, -i-ait, it. 
a terrible person. [App. hum and griffin.] 
hutnhum, hum’hum, n. a kind of plain, coarse 
cotton cloth used in the East Indies, 
humic. See under humus. 
hamii, hu'mid, adJ. moist: damp: rather wet.— 
ns. humidific&'tion; humid'ifier, a device for in¬ 
creasing or maintaining humidity.— v.t. humid'- 
ify, to make humid.—it. hnmid'ity, moisture: 
a moderate degree of wetness.— adv. hu'midly.— 
ns. bu'midness; hum'idor, a chamber, etc., for 
keeping anything moist, as cigars: a contri¬ 
vance for keeping the air moist. [L. (h)umidus — 
(.h)6mire, to be moist.] 

humify, M'mi-fi, v.t. to moisten.—Also iobs.) 
hu'mefy.—it. humificfi'tion. [L. ih)6miftcare.] 
humify, M'mi-fi, v.t. and v.i. to make or turn 
into humus.— n. humifich'tion. [humus.] 
humiliate, M-mil'i-at, v.t. to humble: to mortify. 
— adjs. humiriant, humiliating; humil'iating; 
humiriative; humiriatory i-s-tsr-i). — ns. humil- 
ia'tion; humil'idtor. [L. humiliure, -atum.\ 
humility, M-mWi-li, n. the state or quality of 
being humble; lowliness of mind: modesty. 
[O.Fr. humitite —L. humilitas, -atis — humilis, 
low.] 

humite, hk'mit, it. an orthorhombic magnesium 
orthosilicate also containing magnesium hydrox¬ 
ide, found in impure marbles. [Sir Abraham 
Hume, 19th-century mineral collector.] ’ 
bummaum. Same as hammam. 
hummel, hum'l, humble, hum'{b)l {Scot.), adj. 
hornless: awnless.—it. a hornless stag.—v.f. to 
make hummel.—its. hum'lie (Scot.), a polled or 
hornless cow, ox, etc.; humm'eller (dial.), a 
machine for removing barley awns.—hummel 
(usu. hummie) bonnet, a type of Scotch cap 
worn by Highland regiments before the intro¬ 
duction (1851) of the glengtyry. [Cf. L.G. 
hummel, Homme!.] 

hummer, hamming. See under hum (1,2). 
hummock, hum'ek, it. a hillock: a pile or ridge 
of ice.— adis. humm'oeked, humm'oeky. [Origin 
unknown; at first nautical.] 
hummum. Same as hammam. 
humogen, hU’md-pn, n- a fertiliser composed of 
peat treated with a "culture of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria. (L. humus, soil, Gr. gennaein, to 
produce.] 

humour,in U.S. humor, hu'mer, u'msr, n. moisture 
(arch.)', a fluid: a fluid of the animal body, 
esp. formerly any one of the four that in old 
physiology wefe held to determine temperament: 
temperament or disposition of mind: state of 
mind (good, ill humour): disposition: caprice: in 
Corporal Nym's vocabulary in The Merry Wives 
and Henry V (also as adj. and v.t., and adl- 
bamoored) a word of any meaning, down to no 
meaning at all (Shak.): a mental quality which, 
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apprehends and delighu in the ludtorous and 
mirthful: that which causes mirth and amuse¬ 
ment: playful fancy.— v.t. to go along with the 
humour of: to gratify by compliance.— aJJ, 
hu'moral, pertaining to or proceeding from a 
body fluid.— ns. h&'moralism, the state of being 
humoral: the old doctrine that diseases have 
their seat in the humours; hfl'moralist, one who 
favoured the doctrine of humoralism; hOmoresk', 
hSmoresque', a musical caprice; hu'morist, one 
whose conduct and conversation are regulated 
by humour or caprice (arch.): one who studies 
or portrays the humours of people: one pos¬ 
sessed of humour: a writer of comic stories. 
— adjs. hOmoris'tic, humorous; hu'morous, 
governed by humour (arch.): capricious (arch.): 
irregular (arch.); full of humour: exciting 
laughter.— adv. bS'morously.— n. hu'morous- 
ness.— adjt. hu'mourless; hii'moursomc, capri¬ 
cious, petulant.— n. hD'moursomeness.—comedy of 
humours, the comedy of Ben Jonson and his 
school in which the characters instead of being 
conceived in the round are little more than 
personifications of single qualities: out of 
humour, out of temper, displeased. [O.Fr. 
humor (Fr. humeur )—^L. (h)iimor — (h)umere, to 
be moist.] 

humous. &e under humus. 

hump, hump, n. a hunch on the back: a pro¬ 
tuberance: a walk with swag on back (Austr.): 
despondency (slupg): sulks (slang ).— v.t. to bend 
in a hump: to exert oneself (slang): to hurry 
(slang): to vex or annoy (slang): to shoulder, 
to carry on the back (Austr.).— v.i. to put forth 
effort.— adjs. humped, having a hump; hump'y, 
full of humps or protuberances.—hump'back, 
a back with a hump or hunch: a person with 
a humpback: a Pacific species of salmon: a 
whale with a humplike dorsal fin.— adjs. hump'¬ 
back, hump'-backed, having a humpback. 
—hump the bluey (Austr.), to be itinerant; over 
the hump, past the crisis or difficulty. [Origin 
obscure.] 

humph, hmh, huh, hmf, inter], expressive of 
reserved doubt or dissatisfaction. 

Humphrey, to dine with Duke. See dine. 

Humpty-dumpty, hum(pyii-dum(pyii, n. a short, 
squat, egg-like being of nursery folklore: a 
gypsy drink, ale boiled with brandy.— adj. short 
and broad. 

humpy, hum’pi, (Austr.) n. a hut. [Native oompi.] 

humstrum, hum'strum, (now dial.) n. a hurdy- 
gurdy or other musical instrument, (hum, 
strum, with imit. effect.] 

humus, hum'as, n. decomposed organic matter in 
the soil.— adjs. hfi'mic, hfi'moUs. (L. humus; 
cf. Gr. chamai, on the ground.] 

Hun, hun, n. one of a powerful squat, swarthy, 
and savage nomad race of Asia who moved 
westwards, and under Attila (433-433) overran 
Europe: in U.S. formerly a Hungarian: a 
barbarian: a German (war slang of 1914).— 
adjs. Hunn'ic, Hunn'ish. [O.E. (pi.) HOne, 
HOnas; L. Hunni; Gr. Ounnoi, Chounnoi.] 

hunch, hunch, hunsh, n. a hump: a lump: a pre¬ 
monition; a hint.— v.t. to hump, bend.— n. 
hunch'back, one with a hunch or lump on his 
back.— adj. hunch'backed.—play one's hunch, to 
act on one's hunch (as a gambler might). [Origin 
obscure.] 

hundred, hun'drsd, n. the number of ten times ten: 
applied also to various other numbers used in 
telling: a set of a hundred things: a hundred 
pounds, dollars, etc.: a division of a county in 
England orig. supposed to contain a hundred 
families (chiefly hist.): — pi. hundreds, or, pre¬ 
ceded by a numeral, hundred.— atU. to the num¬ 
ber of a hundred: hundredth (obs. or dial): 
also used indefiniteW, very many (coll.), — 
n. hun'dreder, -w (hist.), the bailiff, or an 
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inhabitant, of a hundred.—od/., adv., and n. 
hna'dradfol^ folded a hundrra times: in a 
hundred divisions: a hundred times as much. 
— adJ. him'dredth, last of a hundred: equal to 
one of a hundr^ equal parts.—n. one of a 
hundred equal parts.— at^- hua'dred>per-cent', 
out-and-out: thorough-going.—n. hun'dred- 
percent'er W.S.), an uncompromising patriot. 

hun'dreds-and-thott'sands, little sweets 
used as an ornamental dressing.—hun'dred- 
wcight, 1/20 of a ton, or 112 lb. avoirdupois 
(50-80 kg.) orig. and still in U.S., 100 lb., abbrev. 
cwt. (c standing for L. centum, wl. for weight). 
—Chiltera Husidreds, a district of Bucks, whose 
stewardship is a nominal office under the 
Crown, the temporary acceptance of which by 
a member of parliament enables him to vacate 
his seat; great, or long hundred, usually six 
score: sometimes some other number greater 
than ten tens (as of herrings, 132 or 126); 
Hundred Years* War, the struggle between 
England and France, from 1337 down to 1453; 
not a hundred miles from, at, very near; Old 
Hundred (see old); one, two, etc. hundred hours, 
one, two, etc., o’clock, from the method of 
writing hours and minutes 1.00, 2.00, etc.; 
the Hundred Days, time between Napoleon’s 
return from Elba and his final downfall after 
Waterloo (the reign lasted exactly 95 days, 
March 20-June 22, 1815). [O.E. hundred—old 
form hund, a hundred, witl^the suffix -red, a 
reckoning.] . 

bung, pa.t. and pa.p. of hang (9.V.). 

Hungarian, hung-gd'ri-en, adj. pertaining to Hun¬ 
gary or its inhabitants.— n. a person of Hun- 
ganan birth, descent, or citizenship: the Magyar 
or Hungarian language.—Hungary (hung'ge-ri) 
water, oil of rosemary distilled with alcohol 
(said to have been used by a queen of Hungary). 
(Cf. tigrian.l 

hunger, hung'gar, n. craving for food: need or 
lack of food: strong desire for anything.— v.i. 
to crave food: to long.— a^s. hung'erful, 
hungry; hung'erly (Shak.), hungry, —adv. {Shak.) 
hungrily.— adv. hung'rily.— a^. hung'ry, hav¬ 
ing eager desire for food (or anything else): 
greedy: lean; poor.—bung'er-bitten, bitten, 
pained, or weakened by hunger.—^hunger march, 
a procession of unemployed or others in need, 
as a demonstration; hunger'-march'er; hunger 
strike, prolonged refusal of all food by a 
prisoner as a form of protest, or a means to 
ensure release.—Also v.i. — n. hung'er-strik'er. 
[O.E. hungor (n.), hyngran (vb.); cf. Ger. 
hunger, Du. hanger, etc.] 
hunk, hungk, n. a lump. [Same as hunch.] 
hunk, hungk (V.S.), n. goal or base in boys’ games. 
— ad/s. hunk'y, hunk'y-do'ry, in good position 
or condition: all right. [Du. honk.\ 
hunker, hungk'ar, (C/.S.) n. orig. a member of 
the conservative section of the New York Demo¬ 
cratic party (1845-48): a conservative person. 
[Origin obscure.] 

hunker, hungk’ar, v.i. to s^uat down.— n.pl. 
hunk'ers, the hams. [Origin obscure; perh. 
conn, with O.N. hdka, to squat.] 
hunks, hungks, n.sing. a miserly curmudgeon. 
[Origin unknown.] 

hunky, hungk'i, (.U.S.) n. a derogatory name for 
an unskilled workman, orig. for one of East 
European descent. [For Hungarian.] 
bunt, hunt, v.t. to chase or go in quest of for prey 
or sport: to seek or pursue game over: to 
ransack: to use in the hunt: to search for: to 
pursue: to hound, drive.— v.i. to go out in 
pursuit of game: to search: to oscillate or 
vary in speed (mech.). — n. a chase of wild 
animals: search: a pack of huntirtif hounds: 
an association of huntsmen: the district hunted 
by a pack: game killed in a hunt {Shak.): a 
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huntsman {ohs.). — ns. hunt'er, one who hunts: 
—fern, hnnt'nss: a horse used in the chase: 
a watch whose face is protected with a metal 
case (a half-hunter, if that case has a small 
circle of glass let in); hunt'ing, the pursuit of 
wild game, the chase.—Also n^.—hunt'- 
count'er {Shak.), perh. one who hunts counter 
(q.v.); hun'ter’s-moon, full moon following 
harvest-moon; hunt'ing-hox, -lodge, -seat, a 
temporary abode for hunting; hunt'ing-cap, a 
form of cap much worn in the hunting-field; 
hnnt'ing-cog, an extra cog in one of two geared 
wheels, by means of which the order of contact 
of cogs is changed at every revolution: hunt'ing- 
crop, -whip, a short whip with a crooked handle 
and a loop of leather at the end, used in the 
hunting-field; bunt'iBg-field, the scene or 
sphere of hunting, esp. fox-hunting: the 
assemblage of huntsmen; ' hunt'ing ground, a 
place or region for hunting; hunt'ing-horn, a 
horn used in hunting, a bugle; hunt'ing-knife, 
-sword, a knife or short sword used to despatch 
the game when caught, or to skin and cut it 
up; hunt'ing-masB {hist.), hasty and abridged 
mass said for impatient hunters; bunt'ing-song, 
a song about hunting; hunt'ing-tide, the season 
of hunting; hunts'man, one who hunts: one 
who manages the hounds during the chase; 
hunts'manship, the qualifications ofa huntsman; 
hunt’s'-up {Shak.), a tune or song intended to 
arouse huntsmen in the morning—hence, any¬ 
thing calculated to arouse; hunt'-the-gowk, the 
making of an April fool: a fool’s errand, a 
deception, or a hoax, appropriate to the First 
of April.—Also adf. —v.(. to make an April 
fool of.—hunt-tbe-slipp'er, a game in which one 
in the middle of a ring tries to catch a shoe 
passed around by the others.— interj. good bunt¬ 
ing!, good luck! {coU.y, hunt after, for, to search 
for; hunt counter, to follow the scent backwards; 
hunt down, to pursue to extremities: to persecute 
out of existence; hunt out, or up, to seek out; 
hunt the letter, to affect alliteration. [O.E. 
huntian; prob. conn, with hentan, to seize.] 

Hunterian, hun-te'ri-an, ae^. of or pertaining to 
the surgeon John Hunter (1728-93), to his ana¬ 
tomical collection, nucleus of the Hunterian 
Museum in London, or to the annual Hunterian 
Oration at the Royal College of Surgeons: of 
or pertaining to his elder bfother, William 
Hunter (1718-83), anatomist and obstetrician, 
or his museum in Glasgow. 

Huntingdonian, hun-ting^6'ni~an, n. a member of 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, a 
denomination of Calvinistic Methodists founded 
by Whitefield with Selina, Countess of Hunting¬ 
don (1707-91).—Also adi. 

Huon-pine, hO’an-pin', n. a Tasmanian conifer 
{Dacrydium frankllnii), found first on the Huon 
river. • 

hup, hup. v.i., to shout hup: of a horse, to go on, 
to go faster: to turn to the right.— v.l. to turn 
(a horse) to the right.— n. a cry of ‘hup’.— interj. 
(to a horse) to go faster or to turn to the right. 
—neither hup nor wind {Scot.), do neitho- one 
thing nor another, be unmanageable. 

hupaithric, hU-path'rik, adi. hypaethral. 

hurcheon, h&r’chan, Scots form of urchin. 

hurdles, hkr'diz, {Scot.) n.pi. .the buttocks. [Origin 
unknown.] 

hurdle, hur'di, n. a frame of twigs or sticks inter¬ 
laced: a movable frame of timber or iron for 
gates, etc. {agri.): in certain races, a portable 
barrier over which runners jump: a rude sledge 
on which criminals were drawn to the gallows 
{hist.): an obstacle {fig.}: (in pi.) a hurdle- 
race.— v,t. to enclose with hurdles.— v.i. to jump 
as over a hurdle: to run a hurdle-race.— ns. 
hurd'ier, a maker of hurdles: a hurdle-racer; 
hur'dling.—hur'dle-race, a race in which hurdles 
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have to be' cleared; iuir'die-rac'er; hut'die* 
rac'hig. [O.E. hyrdel; Oer. hOrde.] 
horde, burden. Same as hards, harden (see 
hards). 

hurdy>surdy, h&r'di-g&r’dl, n. a muska! stringed 
instrument, whose strings are sounded by the 
turning of a wheel: a hand-organ. [Imit.] 
hurl, hOrl, v.t, to fling with violence: to wheel 
(Scot.): to convey in a wheeled vehicle {Scot.). 

— v.i. to dash: to travel in a wheeled vehicle 
(.Scot.): to play hurley.—«. act of hurling: atrip 
or journey in a wheeled vehicle {Scot.).—ns. 
hurl '«r; huri'ey, Irish form of hockey (also 
hurl'ing): a kind of hockey stick for playing it; 
hurl'y (5cor.), large two-wheeled barrow.—hurl'- 
harrow {Scot.), a wheelbarrow; hurl'ey-house 
(SrotO, a house in a state of disrepair; hurl'y- 
hark'ct (Scot.), a carriage, gig: an improvised 
sledge: sledging. [Cf. L.G. hurreln, to hurl, 
precipitate; influenced by hurtle and whirl.] 
burly, hiir'li, n. commotion; tumult.—it. hurly- 
burly {hur'U-bur’U), tumult: confusion.—Also 
ad), and adv. (Perh. from hurl.] 

Huronian. hQ-rd'ni-»n, igeol.) n. and adj. upper 
Pre-Cambrian of Canada, well exemplifled 
north of lake Huron. 

hurrah, hurra, hobr'd', hur-a', hurray, -d', InterJ. 
an exclamation of approbation or joy.—Also 
n. and v.l. [Cf. Norw., Sw., Dan. hurra,-Get. 
hurrah. Dp. hoera.] 

hurricane, hur'i-kin, -kan, n. a West Indian 
cyclonic storm of great violence; a wind of 
extreme violence (over 75 miles an hour): any¬ 
thing tempestuous {fig.)', a social party, a rout 
{ohs.): {cap.) a type of fighting aeroplane used in 
World War II.—if.hurricS'nd(o65.), a hurricane: 
a waterspout {Shak.). —hurr'icam^eck, a light 
partial deck over the saloon of some steamers; 
hurr'icane-lamp, an oil lamp encased so as to defy 
strong wind: also a protected electric lamp. 
(Sp. huraedtt, from Carib.] 
hurry, hur'i, v.t. to urge forward: to hasten.— 

V.I. to move or act with haste, csp. perturbed 
or impatient haste:— pr.p. hurr'ying; pa.t. and 
pu.p. hurr'ied.—n. a driving forward: haste: flur¬ 
ried or undue haste: commotion; a rush; need 
for haste: in mus., a tremolo passage for strings, 
or drum roll, in connection with an exciting 
situation.— adj. hurr'ied.— adv. hurr'iedly.— n. 
hurr'iedness.—n. and adj- hurr'ying.— adv. hurr'y- 
ingly.—hurr'y-skurr'y, -scurr'y, confusion and 
bustle.—fldv. confusedly.—in a hurry, in haste, 
speedily: soon; willingly; hurry up, make 
haste. [Prob. imit.; cf. Old Sw. hurra, to 
whirl round.] 

hurst, hurst, n. a wood, a grove. [O.E. hyrst.) 
hurt, hurt, v.t. to cause pain to: to damage: to 
injure: to wound, as the feelings.— v.i. to give 
pain: to be the seat of pain: to be injured: 

— pa.t. and pa.p. hurt.— n. a wtjund: injury.— 
adj. injured: pained in body or mind.—n. hurt'er, 
that which hurts: a beam, block, etc., to pro¬ 
tect a wall from wheels: the shoulder of an 
axle against which the hub strikes.— adj. hurt'- 
ful, causing hurt or loss: harmful.— adv. burt'- 
fully.—n. hurt'fuiness.— adj. hurt'less, without 
hurt or injury, harmless.— adv. hurt'lessly.— n. 
hurt'lessncss. (O.Fr. barter (Fr. heiirter), to 
knock, to run against.] 

hurtle, hurt!, v.t. to dash: to hurl; to brandish 
{Spens.). — v.i. to clash (arch.): to rattle; to 
move rapidly with a clattering sound [Freq. 
of hurt in its original sense.] 
hurtleberry, a form of whortleberry, 
husband, huz'hjnd, n. a man to whom a woman is 
married; a husbandman (obs.): a manager: a 
thrifty manager.--v.r. to supply with a husband 
(arch.): to become, be, or act as, a husband to 
(arch.y. to manage with economy: to conserve: 
to cultivate (arch.). — n. hus'bandage, allowance 


or commission of a ship’s husband.— aefjs, 
htis'bandless; hnsliaadliko: hus'bandly, frugal, 
thrifty, pertaining to or befitting a husband.— 
n. hus'bandry, the business of a farmer: tillage: 
economical management: thrift.—hus'bandli^ 
(hist.), a manorial tenant’s holding: two oxgangs; 
hns'bimdnian, a working farmer; one who 
labours in tillage.—ship’s husband, an owner’s 
agent who manages the affairs of a ship in port. 
[O.E. hSsbonda, O.N. hOsbdndi — hhs, a house, 
bOandi, inhabiting, pr.p. of O.N. bda, to dwell; 
cf. boor, bower, and Gee. bauen, to till.] 
bush, hu.sk, interj. or imper. silence: be still.—n. 
a silence, esp. after noise: a rush of water or its 
sound (dial.): the washing away of surface soil 
to lay bare bedrock (min.). —oq/. silent (arch.): 
quiet (arch.): for the purpose of concealing 
information (e.g. hush money). — v.i. to become 
silent or quiet.— v.t. to make quiet: to calm: 
to procure silence or seerrey about (sometimes 
with up): to pour in a stream (dial.): to wash 
away or to pour in order to expose bedrock 
(min.). —n. hush'aby (-s-bi), a lullaby used to 
soothe babies to sleep.—Also v.t. and interj. — 
adj. hushed, silent, still.— adj. hush'-hush (coll.), 
secret.—husb'-boat (1920s), a mystery-ship.— 
hush up, to stifle, suppress: to be silent. (Imit.; 
cf. hist and whist.] 
husher, hush'ar. Form of usher, 
husk, husk, n, the dry, thin covering of certain 
fruits and seeds: ,.m case, shell, or covering, esp. 
one that is worthless or coarse: (in pi.) refuse, 
waste: huskiness; bronchitis in cattle caused by 
parasitic nematodes: a supporting frame.— v.t. 
to remove the husk or outer integument from.— 
adj. husked, covered with a husk: stripped of 
husks.—n. husk'er, one who husks Indian corn, 
esp. at a husking-bM*. apparatus (as a g>ove) for 
the same purpose.— adv. hask'ily|*-n.f. busk'i- 
ncBs; husk'ing, the stripping of husks: a festive 
gathering to assist in husking Indian corn (maize) 
—also husk'ing-bee.— ad/, husk'y, full of husks: 
of the nature of husks: like a husk: dry: sturdy 
like a corn-husk: with a dry, almost whispering 
voice, as if there were husks in the throat.— n. 
(U.S.) a sturdy fellow. [Perh. conn, with house.] 
husky, hus'ki. See husk. 

husky, hus'ki, n. an Eskimo sledge-dog: an 
Eskimo: the Eskimo language. lApp.— 

Eskimo.) 

huso, hO'sd, n. the great sturgeon. [O.H.G. huso.) 
hussar, ha-, hdb-zdr', n. a soldier of a light cavalry 
regiment: orig. a soldier of the national cavalry 
of Hungary in the ISth century. [Hung, huszar, 
through Old Serb.—It. corsaro, a freebooter.] 
hussif. Dial, form of housewife (q.v.). 

Hussite, hus'it, hdus’rt, n. a follower of the 
Bohemian reformer John Hus, martyred in 1415. 
hussy, hus'i, huz'i, n. a pert girl: a worthless 
wench: a housewife (obs.): a hussif (obs.). 
[housewife.] 

hustings, hus'tingz, n.sing. the principal court of 
the city of London: formerly the booths where 
the votes were taken at an election of an M.P., or 
the platform from which the candidates gave 
their addresses: electioneering. [O.E. hasting, a 
council (used in speaking of the Danes)—O.N. 
husthing — hhs, a house, thing, an assembly.] 
hustle, hus'i, v.t. to shake or push together: to 
crowd with violence: to jostle; to thrust 
hastily: to hasten roughly: to exert pressure on: 
to sell (esp. aggressively): to obtain (money) 
illicitly (slang). — v.i. to act strenuously or 
aggressively: to earn money illicitly (as a 
prostitute; siang). — n. frenzied activity.— n. 
hus'tler, an energetic fellow: a swindler (slang): 
a prostitute (slang). [Du. hutselen, to shake to 
and fro; cf. hotchpotch.] 
huswife. Obs. form of housewife. 

-hut, hut, n. a small or mean house: a small 
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temporary dwelling or similar structure.— v.t. 
to quarter in or furnish with a hut or huts.— 
v.i. to dwell in a hut or huts:— pr.p. hutt'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. hutt'ed.— ns. but'ment, an en¬ 
campment of huts: lodging in huts; hutt'ing, 
material for making huts.—hut'-cir'cle (on/.), 
the remains of a prehistoric circular hut, a pit 
lined with stones, etc. [Fr. /lu/fe—O.H.G. 
huita (Ger. hutteV, cf. hide.] 
hutch, huch, n. a box, a chest: a coop for rabbits: 
a baker’s kneading-trough: a trough used with 
some ore-dressing machines: a low wagon in 
which coal is drawn up out of the pit.— v.t. (Milt.) 
to hoard up. [Fr. huche, a chest—L.L. hOtica, a 
box; prob. Gmc.] 

Hutchinsonian, huch-in~sBn'i-sn, n. a follower of 
John Hutchinson (1674-1737), who held that the 
Hebrew Scriptures contain typically the elements 
of ail rational philosophy, natural history, and 
true religion. 

hutia, hoQ-ti'a, n. the hog-rat. [Sp. hutfa, from 
Taino.] 

Huttonian, hut-d’nl-nn, adj. relating to the teach¬ 
ing of James Hutton (1726-97), esp. expounding 
the importance of geological agencies still at 
work, and the igneous origin of granite and 
basalt.— n. a_follower of Hutton, 
huzoor, huz-oor', n. an Indian potentate, or 
(loosely) any person of rank or importance. [Ar. 
hudBr, the presence.] 

huzza, hdbz-a', huz-d', interj. and n. hurrah: a 
shout of joy or approbation.— v.t. to attend with 
shouts of joy.— V.I. to utter shouts of joy or 
acclamation :-rpr.p. huzza'ing; pu.-/. and pa.p. 
huzzaed, huzza’d i-zdd'). [Pcrh. Ger. hussa; cf. 
hurrah.] 

huzzy, huz'i, dial, variant of hussy, 
hwyl, hu'U. H. divine inspiration in oratory: 
emotional f^our. [W.] 
hyacine, hVa-sin, (,Spens.) n. hyacinth (the stone), 
hyacinth, hi's-sintk, n. a flower that sprang from 
the blood of Hyacinthus, a youth accidentally 
killed by Apollo (myth.): a bulbous genus 
(Hyacinthus) of the lily family, much cultivated: 
extended to others of the family, as wild hyacinth 
(the English bluebell), grape hyacinth (Muscari). 
a blue stone of the ancients (perh. aquamarine): 
a red, brown, or yellow zircon—^jacinth: 
cinnamon-stone; a purple colour, of various 
hues.—adj. hyacin'thine, consisting of or resem¬ 
bling hyacinth: very beautiful, like Hyacinthus: 
of a colour variously understood as golden, 
purple-black, or a blue or purple of some kind. 
[Gr. hyakinthos, a species of Scilla, blue larkspur, 
a blue stone; cf. jacinth.] 

Hyades, hVi-dfz, Hyads, hi'adz, n.pt. a cluster of 
five stars in the constellation of the Bull, sup¬ 
posed by the ancients to bring rain when they 
rose with the sun. [Gi. Hyddis, Hyddis, 
explained by the ancients as from hyein, to rain; 
more prob. little pigs, hys, a pig.] 
hyaena. See hyena. 

hyaline, hi's-lin, -tin, adj. glassy: of or like glass: 
clear: transparent: free from granules.— n. 
(Milt.) a glassy transparent surface.— n. hy'alite, 
transparent colourless opal.— adj- hy'aloid, 
hyaline, transparent.- ns. hyaiom'elan(c) (-an, 
-an', Gr. meias, -dnos, black), tachylite; hya- 
lone'ma (Gr. nema, thread), the glass-rope 
sponge; hy'alophane (root of Gr. phainesthai, to 
seem), a feldspar containing barium; hy'alo- 
plasm, the clear fluid part of piotoplasm. [Gr. 
hyuios, glass.] 

Hyblaean, hi-ble'M ad/, pertaining to ancient 
Hyhia in Sicily, noted for its honey, 
hybrid, hi’hrUl, n. an organism which is the off¬ 
spring of a union between different races, species, 
genera or varieties: a mongrel: a word formed 
of elements from different languages.— adjs. 
hy'brid, hyb'ridous, produced from different 
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species, etc.: mongrel.— ac^. hybridis'aUe, -z-.— 
n. hybridtaft'tion, -z-.—v.r. hy'bridite, -izc, to 
cause to interbreed.— v.i. to interbreed.— ns. 
hybridis'er, -z-; hy'bridism, hybrid'ity, state of 
being hybrid. [L. hibrida, offspring of a tame 
sow and wild boar; with associations of Gr. 
hybris, insolence, overweening.) 
hybris. Sa'me as hubris. 

hydathode, hi’dith-od, (hot.) n. an epidermal 
water-excreting organ. [Cr. hyddr, hydatos, 
water, hodos, way.] 

hydatid, hVda-tid, n. a water cyst or vesicle in an 
animal body, esp. one containing a tapeworm 
larva: the larva itself.— adj. hydatid'iform, 
resembling a hydatid.—hydatidiform mole (med.), 
an affection of the vascular tufts of the foetal 
part of the placenta whereby they become 
greatly enlarged. [Gr. hydatls, -Idas, a watery 
vesicle— hyddr, hydatos, water.] 
bydatoid, hVds-toid, adj. watery. [Gr. hyddr, -atos, 
water, eidos, form.] 

Hydnocarpus, hid-nd-kar'p»s, n. a genus of trees 
akin to the chauln^oogra, yielding an oil con¬ 
taining chaulmoogric acid. [Gr. hydnon, a 
truffle, karpos, a fruit.] 
hydr-. See hydro-. 

Hydra, hi'drs, n. a water-monster with many 
heads, which when cut off were succeeded by 
others (myth.): any manifold evil: a freshwater 
hydrozoon remarkable for power of multipli¬ 
cation on being cut or divided; a large southern 
constellation.— adj. hy'dra-head'ed, dilTicult to 
root out, springing up vigorously again and 
again. [Gr. hydrd — hyddr, water, akin to Sans. 
udra, an otter.] 

hydraemia, hydragogue. Hydrangea, etc. See 
hydro-. 

hydrargyrum, hi-drar'jir-izm, n. mercurial poison¬ 
ing.— adj. hydrar'gyrai.— n. hydrar'gyrum, mer¬ 
cury. [Gr. hydrargyros, mercury— argyros, 
silver; hydrargyrum is mod. L. on analogy of 
argentum, etc., L. hydrargyrus.] 
hydrate, hydraulic, etc. See hydro-, 
hydrazine, hVdrs-zin, n. a fuming corrosive liquid, 
HiN-NH,, a powerful reducing agent, used as 
a rocket fuel; any of a class of organic bases 
derived from it.— n.pl. hy'drazides, a class of 
chemical compounds derived from hydrazine, 
[hydr-, az(o)-.] 

hydria, hi'dri-i, hid'ri-o, n. a large Greek water- 
vase. [Gr. hydria.) 

hydro-, hi'drd-, -dro'-, hydr-, in composition, of, 
like, by means of, water (see also hydrogen). 
— n. hydraemia, in U.S. hydremia (hi-iire‘mi-e; 
Gr. haima, blood), wateriness of the blood.— 
adj. hydragogue (hi’drs-gog, -gdg', Gr. agdgos, 
bringing; med.), removing water or serum.—«. 
a drug with that effect.— ns. Hydrangea (hi- 
dran'ja, -jyf, iGr. angeion, vessel), a genus of 
shrubby plants of or akin to the saxifrage family 
with large globular clusters of showy flowers, 
natives of China and Japan; hydrant (hVdrmt), 
a connection for attaching a hose to a water- 
main or a fire-plug; hydranth (hi'dranth; Gr. 
anthos, flower), a nutritive polyp in a hydroid 
colony; hy'drate, a compound containing water 
chemically combined yet somehow retaining its 
identity; an old word for a hydroxide (see under 
hydrogen).— v.t. to combine with water.— n. 
hydri'tion.— a^. hydraulic (hi-drbVik, -droV', 
Gr. aulos, a pipe), relating to hydraulics: con¬ 
veying water; worked by water or other liquid 
in pipes, setting in water.— v.t. (mining), to 
excavate and wash out by powerful jets of water: 
— pr.p. hydraul'icking: pa.t. and pa.p. hydraul'- 
icked.— tidv. hydraul'ically.— n.pl. hydraul'ics, 
used as sing., the science of hydrodynamics in 
general, or its practical application to water- 
pipes, etc.— n. hydri'mia, mainly U.S. form 
of hydraemia.— a^. hy'dric, pertaining to an 
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abundance of moisture.— adv, hy'Mcalijr.— ns, 
by'drO, an abbreviation of bydroetectric (ooti-) 
and <H hydropathic (establishment); byd^ 
ae'roplane (in U.S. hydro-air'plane), a seaplane; 
hy'drocple (-sf/; Gr. kele, a swelling; med.}, a 
swelling containing serous fluid, esp. in the 
scrotum; hydrocephalus (rsefs-hs, or -kef'i 
Gr. kephali, head), an accumulation of serous 
fluid within the cranial cavity, either in the sub¬ 
dural space oi; the ventricles; water in the head: 
dropsy of the brain.— adis. hydrocephal'ic, 
hydroceph'alouB.— ns. Hydrocharis {hi-drok'9-rls\ 
Gr. charis, -ilos, grace), the frogbit genus, giving 
name to the Hydro^ritd'ceae, a family of 
water-plants akin to the pondweeds; by'dro- 
chorc l-kdr, -kor; Gr. ckoreein, to make room, 
spread about), a plant disseminated by water.— 
ad/, hydrochoric {-kor'Ik}. — n.pl. Hydrocoral- 
ll'nae, an order of Hydrozoa, massive reef- 
builders, the millepores, etc.— n. and adl, 
hydrocor'alline.— adj, hydi^ynamic (rdin-am'ik-, 
Gr. dynamis, power), -al.— n, hydrodynam'icist. 
— tt. (treated as sing.) bydrodynam'ics, the science 
of the motions and equilibrium of a material 
system partly or wholly fluid (called hydrostatics 
when the system is in equilibrium, hydrokinetics 
when it is not).— MdJ. hydroclec'tric.— ns. hydro- 
elcctric'ity, electricity produced by means of 
water, esp. by water-power; hydroextract'or, a 
drying-machine that works centrifugally; hy'dro- 
foil, a device on a boat for raising it from the 
water as its speed increases; a corresponding 
device on a seaplane to aid its take-ufl, also 
by'drovanc: a craft with hydrofoils; hydrog'- 
rapher (Gr. graphein, to write).— adjs. hydro- 
graphic i-graf'ik), -al.— adv. hydrograph'icaliy.— 
n. hydrog'raphy, the investigation of seas and 
other bodies of water, including charting, sound¬ 
ing, study of tides, currents, etc.— adJ. hy'droid, 
like a Hydra: polypoid.— n. a hydrozoan: a 
hydrozoan in its asexual generation.— n. (treated 
as sing.) hydrokinet'ics, a branch of hydro¬ 
dynamics (q.v.).— adJs. hydrolog'ic, -al.— ns. 
hydrol'ogist; hydrol'ogy, the study of water 
resources in land areas of the world—(t/.S.) 
esp. underground water.— v.t. hydrolyse, -yze 
ihl'dro-liz), to subject to hydrolysis.— ns. hydro¬ 
lysis {hi-drol'i-sis; Gr. lysis, loosing), chemical 
decomposition or ionic dissociation caused by 
water; hy'drolyte {-lit), a body subjected to 
hydrolysis.— adj. hydrolytic (-lit'ik ).— n. hy'dro- 
mancy (Gr. manteid, divination), divination by 
water.—fldy. hydromant'ic.— n. (treated as sing.) 
hydromechan'ics, hydrodynamics.—n. hydro- 
medu'sa, a hydrozoan in its sexual generation: 
— pi. Hydromedii'sae, the class Hydrozoa.— 
hydromedu'san, hydromedu'soid (also n.s.). — ns. 
hy'dromel (Gr. hydromeli — meli, honey), a 
beverage made of honey and water; hydro- 
me'teor (Gr. meteoron, a metebr). any weather 
phenomenon depending on the moisture content 
of the atmosphere; hydrometeorol'ogy; hydrom'- 
eter (Gr. metron, a measure), a float for measur¬ 
ing specific gravity, —adjs. hydromctric (-met'), 
-a).— ns. hydrom'etry; Hydromys {hi'dro-mis; 
Gr. mys, mouse), an Australasian genus of 
aquatic rodents; hydronephro'sis, distension of 
the kidney with urine held up as a result of 
obstruaion in the urinary tract.— adj. hydro- 
nepbrd'tic.— n. hydrop'athy, the treatment of 
disease by water, externally and internally.— 
adJ. hydropathic {hi-drd-path‘ik; Gr. pathos, 
suffering), of, for, relating to. practising, hydro¬ 
pathy.—n. (in full hydropathic establishment; 
coll, hy'dro), a hotel (with special baths, etc.) 
where guests can have hydropathic treatment..— 
ad/, hydropath'ical.— adv. hydropath'ically.— ns. 
hydrop'athiflt, one who practises hydropathy; 
bydrophane {hi’dro-f&n', Gr. phonos, bright), a 
translucent opal ttansparent in water.—’ 
file, far; me, hur (her),- mine; mite. 


hydropbanous (rdro/'»n-»s), tnuisparent on im¬ 
mersion.— n.pl. Hydrophidbe {hhdrof'i-dli Gr. 
i^hls, snake), a famil}i of venomous sea-snakes. 
— n. bydroph'ilite, native calcium chloride (a very 
hygroscopic substance). — ad/s. hydrophtl'ic 
(chem.), attracting water; hydroph'ilous, water- 
loving: pollinated by agency of water (bol.). — 
ns. hydroph'ily (Gr. phileeln, to love), water- 
pollination; hydrophS'bia (Gr. phobos, fear), 
horror of water: inability to swaliow water 
owing to a contraction in the throat, a symptom 
of rabies: rabies itself.— a^s. hydropnohic 
{•fob'ik), pertaining to hydrophobia: repelling 
water (,chem.)\ hydrophobous (-dro/'a-has) (obs.). 
— ns. hy'droplmne (-/d/t; Gr. phinf, voice), an 
apparatus for listening to sounds conveyed by 
water; hy'drophyte (-/i7; Gr. phyton, plant), 
a water-plant.— adj. hydrophytic (-fit'ik), — n. 
hydrophyton {hi-drof’i-ton), the coenosarc of a 
hydroid colony.— ad/s. hydroph'ytous; hydrop'ic 
(erroneously hydrop'tic, see hydropsy), dropsical: 
thirsty; charged or swollen with water.— ns. 
hy'dropiane, a light, flat-bottomed motor-boat 
which, at high speed, skims along the surface of 
the water: (erroneously) a hydro-aeroplane or 
seaplane; hydropol'yp, a hydrozoan polyp.— n. 
(treated as sing.) hydroponics {hi-dro-pon’iks; 
Gr. ponos, toil), the art or practice of growing 
plants in a chemical solution without soil.— 
n. hy'dropsy (Gr. hydrops, dropsy), dropsy.— n.pl. 
Hydropterid'eae {-i-e; Gr. pteris, -idos, male- 
fern), tlie water-ferns or heterosporous ferns.— 
ns. hy'dropult (modelled on catapult), a hand 
force-pump: hydroquinooe {-kwin-on', or -kwin', 
or -kwin'), quinoi; hy'drosrope (Gr. skopcein, to 
view), a kind of water-clock, a graduated tube, 
from which the water escaped (hist.): an instru¬ 
ment fur viewing under water; hy'diroski, a kind 
of hydrofoil used on seaplanes Ik a source of 
hydrodynamic lift, on aeroplanes to make them 
amphibious; hydroso'ma, hy'drosome (-som; 
Gr, .soma, body), a hydroid colony;— pi. 
hydroso'mata, hy'drosomes,— ad/s. hydroso'mat, 
hydrosd'matous.— ns, hydrosphere {hi'dro-sjer', 
Gr. sphaira, sphere), the water on the sur¬ 
face of the earth—the seas and oceans; hy'- 
drostat (Gr. statos, standing), a contrivance 
for indicating the presence of water.— adjs. 
hydrostat'ic, hydrustat'ical. —adv. hydrostat'i- 
cally.— n. (treated as sing.) hydrostat'ics, a 
branch of hydrodynamics (q.v.).— adj. hydro- 
tac'tic.— ns. hydrotax'is (Gr. taxis, arrangement), 
response of an organism to the stimulus of water; 
hydrothe'ea (Gr. theke, case), the horny cup of a 
hydranth; hydrother'apy, hydrotherapeu'tics, 
treatment of disease by the external use of water, 
e.g. treatment of disability by developing move¬ 
ment in water.— adjs. hydrotherapcu'tic; hydro- 
ther'mal, pertaining to, or produced by, action of 
heated or super-heated water, esp. in dissolving, 
transporting, and redepositing mineral matter.— 
tt. hydrothorax {-th6‘, -thd’-, Gr. thorax, chest), 
dropsy in the chest.— adj. hydrotrop'ic.— n, 
hydrot'ropism (Gr. tropos, a turn), the turning 
of an organ towards {.positive) or away from 
{negative) moisture. hydrous (hi'drss; 

chem., min.), containing water.— n. hydrozincite 
(singk'it), basic zinc carbonate.— n.pl. Hydro- 
z5'a (Gr. zoion, an animal), a cipss of Coelen- 
terata, chiefly marine organisms in which alter¬ 
nation of generations typically occurs, the 
hydroid phase colonial, giving rise to the 
medusoid phase by budding -the zoophytes, 
millepores, etc.: sometimes extended to include 
the true jellyfishes.— sing, hydrozo'on.— n. and 
adj. hydrozd'an.—hydrated electron, very reactive 
free electron released in aqueous solutions by 
the action of ionising radiations; hydrated ion, 
ion surrounded by molecules of water which it 
holds in a degree of orientation; hydraulic belt, 
ySSr; mite; moott,fiibl; dhen (then) 
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an endless belt of absorbent material for raising 
water; hydraulic jack, a lifting apparatus in 
which oil, etc., is pumped against a piston; 
hydraulic mining, hyciraulicking; hydraulic press, 
a press operated by forcing water into a cylinder 
in which a ram or plunger works; hydraulic ram, 
a device whereby the pressure head produced 
when a moving column of water is brought to 
rest IS caused to deliver some of the water under 
pressure; hydraulic seeding, sowing seed by 
spraying it. mixed with nutrients, etc., on the 
ground; hydrostatic balance, a balance for 
weighing bodies in water to determine their 
specific gravity; hydrostatic drive, transmission, 
in vehicle, drive consisting of system transmitting 
power through oil, under pressure; hydrostatic 
extrusion {metallurgy), form of extrusion in 
which the metal to be shaped is preshaped to fit 
a die forming the lower end of a high-pressure 
container which is filled with a pressure-trans¬ 
mitting liquid; pressure is built up in the liquid 
by a plunger until the metal is forced through 
the die; hydrostatic paradox, the principle that— 
disregarding molecular forces—any quantity of 
fluid, however small, may balance any weight, 
however great; hydrostatic press, a hydraulic 
press; hydrostatic transmission (see hydrostatic 
drive). IGr. hydor, water.] 
hydrogen, hi'drd-Jjn, n. a gas (symbol H, atomic 
number 1) which in combination with oxygen 
produces water, the lightest of ail known 
substances, and very inflammable, of great 
importance in the moderation (slowing down) of 
neutrons.— adj. hy'dric, of or containing hy¬ 
drogen.—n. hy'dride, a compound of hydrogen 
with an element or radical.— atf/s. hydriodic 
{hi-dri-od'ik), of an acid composed of hydrogen 
and iodine, hydrogen iodide; hydrobrS'mic, 
applied to dn acid composed of hydrogen and 
bromine, hydrogen bromide.— n. hydrow'bon, 
a compound of hydrogen and carbon with 
nothing else.— adi- hydrochloric {•klor'ik, -klor', 
•klor'), applied to an acid.composed of hydrogen 
and chlorine, hydrogen chloride, still sometimes 
called muriatic acid. — ns. hydrochlor'ide, a com¬ 
pound of hydrochloric acid with an organic 
base; hy'drocracking, cracking of petroleum, 
etc., in the presence of hydrogen.— ad/s. hydro¬ 
cyanic {-si-an’ik), denoting an acid {prussic acid) 
composed of hydrogen and cyanogen; hydro- 
terricyanic {-fer-i-si-an'ik), hydrofenocyan'ic, 
applied to two acids composed of hydrogen, iron, 
and cyanogen, hydroferncyanicacid, HiFe(CN)i, 
having an atom of hydrogen less than hydro- 
ferrocyanic, H 4 Fe(CN},; hydrofluor'ic, applied 
to an acid composed of fluorine and hydrogen, hy¬ 
drogen fluoride.— v.t. hydrogenate {hi'dr6-J»n~at 
or hi‘droj'9H-at), to cause to combine with hydro¬ 
gen, as in the hardening of oils by converting an 
olein into a stearin by addition of hydrogen in the 
presence of a catalyst such as nickel or palladium. 
— n. hydrogena'tion.— adi~ hydrog'cnous.— ns. 
hydrosul'phide, a compound formed by action of 
hydrogen sulphide on a hydroxide; hydro- 
ful'phite, a hyposulphite (esp. sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite).— adJ. hydrosulphfi'ric, formed by a 
combination of hydrogen and sulphur.— ns. 
hydrox'ide, a chemical compound which contains 
one or more hydroxyl groups; hydrox'yl (Gr. 
h^li, matter), a compound radical consisting of 
one atom of oxygen and one of hydrogen: some¬ 
times loosely applied to hydrogen peroxide; 
bydroxyl'amine, a basic substance composed of a 
hydroxyl group and an amino group (NHiOH). 
-^drogen bomb, or H-bomb, a bomb in which 
an enormous release of energy is achieved by 
converting hydronn nuclei into helium nuclei— 
a ftision, not fission, process started by great 
heat; the first H-bomb was exploded by the 
U.S.A. in November I9S2; hydrogen ion, an 


atom or molecule of hydrogen having a positive 
charge, esp. an atom formed in a solution of acid 
in water—strong acids being highly ionised and 
Weak acids only slif^tly; hydrogen peroxide (see 
peroxide); hydromiun ion, a hydrated hydrogen 
ion, as HaO^.—heavy hydrogen (see heavy); 
hydrogenation of coal, conversion of coal to 
liquid fuels by hydrogenation. [Coined by 
Cavendish (1766) from Gr. hydor, wat^, and 
gennaein, to produce.] * 

bydyne, hi'din, n. an American rocket-launching 
fuel. 

bye {Spens.) for hie, high. 

hyena, hyaena, hi-i'ni, hyen {Shak.), hi'en, n. a 
carrion-feeding carnivore (genus Uyae'na, con¬ 
stituting a family Hyae'nidae) with long thick 
neck, coarse mane, sloping body, and hysterical- 
sounding laugh.—hyena dog, an African wild dog, 
blotched like a hyena. IL. hyaena —Gr. hyaina — 
hys, a pig.] 

hyetal, hi'i-tl, adj. rainy: pertaining to rain or 
rainfall.— n. hy'etograph, a r^in chart: a self¬ 
registering rain gauge.— adjs. byetograph'ic, -al. 
— ns. hyetog'raphy; hyetol'ogy, a branch of 
meteorology dealing with rainfall; hyetom'eter, 
a rain-gauge; hyetomet'rograph, a self-registering 
rain gauge, hyetograph. [Gr. hyetos, rain.] 
Hygeian, hi-Je'>n, adj. relating to Hygieia or to 
health and its preservation. [Gr. Hygieia, later 
Hygeia, goddess of health, daughter of AskMpios 
(Aesculapius).] 

hygiene, hijen, n. the science or art of preserving 
health: sanitary principles.— adj. hygienic {hi- 
Jen'ik). — adv. hygien'ically.— n. (treated as sing.) 
bygien'ics, principles of hygiene.— n. hygienist 
{hi'/en-isi), one skilled in hygiene. [Fr. hygiene 
—Gr. hygieine {lechne), hygienic (art)— hygieia, 
health, hygies, healthy.) 

hygro-, hi'grd-, -gro', in composition, wet, moist. 
— n. hygrocHasy {hi-grok'x-si; Gr. chasis, a 
gape), dehiscence on moistening.— adi- hygro- 
chas'tic.— ns. hy'grodaik {-dik; Gr. deiknynai, 
to show), a psychrometer with an index and scale; 
hy'grograph, an instrument, a development of a 
hygroscope, for recording the humidity of the 
air.— ad/s. hygrograph'ic, -al.— n. bygrom'eter, 
an instrument for measuring the humidity of the 
air or of other gases.— adfs. hygrometric {-mef- 
rik), -al, belonging to hygrometry: hygroscopic. 
—fl. hygrom'etry, measurement of the humidity 
of the air or of other gases.— adls. hy'grophii, 
hygrophilouB {-grof; Gr. phileein, to love), 
moisture-loving: living where there is much 
moisture; hy'gropbobe (Gr. phobeein, to fear), 
growing best where moisture is scanty.—ft. 
hy'grophyte {-fit; Gr. phyton, plant), a plant 
adapted to plentiful water-supply.— adj. bygro- 
phytic {-fit'ik). —n. hy'groscimc, an instrument 
that shows, without measuring, changes in the 
humidity of the air.— adjs. hygroscopic {-skop'ik), 
-al, relating to the hy^oscope: readily absorbing 
moisture from the air: indicating or caused by 
absorption or loss of moisture, as some move¬ 
ments of plants.— ns. hygroscopicity {-skop- 
is’i-ti); hygro'stat, an apparatus which moduces 
constant humidity.—hygroscopic salt, my salt, 
esp. chloride of calcium, used to withdraw 
moisture from other substances. [Gr. hygros, 
wet.] 

byke, hik, n. See haik. 

Hyksos, hik'sos, -s6s, n. a foreign line of kings (the 
XV and xvi dynasties, called the shepherd kings) 
who ruled Egypt for centuries. [Gr. HyksSs — 
Egyptian Hiku^hasut, princes of the desert, app. 
misunderstood as shepherd princes.] 
hyiding {Spens.). Same as hilding. 
hyle, hiUi, n. wood, matter.— adj. by'lie, material: 
corporeal.— ns. hy'licism, hy’iism, materialism: 
hy'licist, hy'list (wrongly ^'ioist); hy'lobate, 
a gibbon (^nus Hylob'atSs; from the root of 
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Gr. balHebi. to go); brlogcn'Miti the origia of toiler-, hl'pmr-^, hl-pAr'-, in composition, over: 
matter; to^'ethism (Gr. pathos, feeUnu, the excessive: more than normal.—lu. hyperadd'ity, 
doctrine that matter is sentient: hylop'anust.— excessive acidity, esp. in the stomach; hyperacusis 
ai^. hytoph'ecoua (Gr. phegein, to eat), wood- (-e-Au'ri’r; Gr. akousis, hearing), abnormally in- 
eating.—«u. hy'toimyte (Gr. piston, plant), a creased power of hearing.—a<0. hyperacute'.— 
woodland plant; hy'lotneism (Gr. theos, god), ns. I^rperacute'ness; hypmdrfi'nalisi^, excessive 
the doctrine that tbm is no God but matter and activity of the adrenal gland; hyperaemia, in 
the universe; hy'lotheist.—<K(/r.hylot'omous(Gr. U.S. h^remia (-e'm/-a; Gr. haima, blood), 
tmni, a cut), wood-cutting; hylozd'ical, hylo- congestion or excess of blood in any part.— atO. 
soist'ic.— as. hyiozO'ism (Gr. s6e, life), the hyperae'mic.— n. hyperaesthesia, in U.S. hyperes- 
doctrine that ail matter is endowed with life; timia (-es- or -es-thi’si-», ‘Zl-f, Gr. aisthisls, 
hylozd'ist. [Gr. hyli, wood, matter.] perception), excessive sensitivity to stimuli; an 

hyleg, hi'leg, n. the ruling planet at the hour of abnormal extension of the bodily senses assumed 
birth. [Origin obscure: cf. Pers. hoi/A/, nativity.] to explain telepathy and clairvoyance: exag- 
Hyncn, Armen, R. the god of marriage (myrA.): gerated aestheticism. — ai^s. hyperaestfaA'sic, 
marriage (.arch.).—aids. hymeuA'al, hymeuA'an hyperaesthetic i-thet'ik), overamthetic: abnor- 
(also -ae'm, -ae'an).— n. hymeuA'al, weddipg mally or morbidly sensitive.—n. hyperaIgS'sia 
hymn: (in pi.) nuptials (arch.). [Gr. wedding- (sl-s, -sis; Gr. algesis, pain), heightened sensi- 
cry, perh. also a god.] livit^ to pain.— a^. hypcralgl'sic.— aids, hyper- 

hymen, htmen, n. a membrane: a thin membrane bar'ic, having specific gravity greater than that 
partially closing the virginal vagina.— aids, hy'- of cerebrospinal fluid (spinal anaesthesia): 
menal, pertaining to the hymen; hyniA'nial, pertaining to conditions of high atmospheric 
pertaining to the hymenium.—n. hymS'nium, the pressure with a greater concentration of oxygen 
spore-bearing surface in fungi.— ns.pl. Hymeno- than normal, as in a hyperbaric chamber, a 
mjrcctea (hl-nan-d-nii-si’tgs), an order of fungi chamber containing oxygen at high pressure; 
with exposed hymenium from an early stage— hyperbat'ic.-'-edr. hyperbat'ically.— ns. hyper'- 
toadstools, etc.; Hymenophylli'ceae, the filmy batoii(Gr., —rootof Salnein, to go; rhet.), a figure 
ferns.— iud. hymenophylli'ceous.— n.pl. Hymen- by which words are transposed from their natural 
op'tern, an order of insects with four transparent order; hyper'bola (Gr. hyperbole, overshooting 
wings-^nts, bees, wasps, etc.— md. hymen- — baltein, to throw; pi. usu. in -s; geom.), one 
op'terous. [Gr. Aymen, membrane.] of the conic sections, the intersection of a plane 

hymn, him, n. a song of praise.—v.r. to celebrate in with a cone when the plane cuts both branches 
song: to worship by hymns.—v.i. to sing in of the cone; hyperbole (Ai-pur'6o-/e), a rhetorical 
adoration:—pr.p. hymning (hlm'ing, him'ning); figure which produces a vivid impression by 
paj, and pa.p. hymned (hlmd, him'nid). — ns. extravagant and obvious exaggeration.— adjs. 
hym'nal, hym'nary, a hymn-book.—<»(/. hym'nic. hyperboli'c, -al, of a hyperbola or hyperbole; 
— ns. bym'nist: hym'nody, hymns collectively: hyperbolic functions, in math., a set of six 
hymn-singing: hymnology; hymnog'raplwT; functions (sinh, cosh, tanh, etc.) analogous to the 
hymnog'rapby, the art of writing hymns: the trigonometrical functions; hyperbolic geometry, 
study of hymns; hymnorogist; hymnol'ogy, the that involving the axiom that through any point 
study or composition of hymns. [Gr. hymnos.] in a given plane there can be drawn more than 
hynde, a Spenserian signing of hind (2). one line that does not intersect a given line; 

hyoid, hi'old, md. having the form of the Greek hyperbolic logarithms, natural logarithms; hyper¬ 
letter upsilon (u), applied to a bone at the base of bolic paraboloid, a saddle-shaped surface repre- 
the tongue. [Or. hyoeides —Ay. the letter upsilon seated by the equation x‘/a-y'/A - z; hyper- 
and ei^, form.] bolic spind, a spiral of polar equation pO —A*— 

hyoplastran, hiS-plas’tron, n. in a turtle’s plastron adv. hyperbol'ii^ly.— v.t. hyper'bolise, -ize, to 
a plate between the hypoplastron and the ento- represent hyperbolically.— v.l. to speak hyper- 
plastron:— pi. byoplas'tra.— adi- hyoplas'tral. bolically or with exaggeration.—nr. hyper'holism; 
[Gr. hy, the letter upsilon.] hypcr'boloid, a solid figure certain of whose plane 

Hyoscyamus, M-d-si'a-mss, n. the henbane genus, sections arc hyperbolas.— adj. hyperborean (-bo’, 
— ns. by'oscine (sen. -sen; also called scopola- -bd’; Gr. Hyperboreoi, a people supposed to 
mine; used as a truth drug, for travel sickness, live in sunshine beyond the north wind— Boreas, 
etc.), and hyoocy'amine, two poisonous alka- the north wind), belonging to the extreme north. 
loiiH similar to atropine, got from henbane. —n. an inhabitant of the extreme north.—n. 
(Gr. hyoskpamos.] hypercalc(a)e'mia, abnormal rise in the calcium 

hyp. Sm hip (3). content of the blood.— adl- hypercatalect'ic 

hypahyssal, hips-bls’l, (petr.) adi. moderately (pros.), having an additional syllable or half-foot 
deep-seated, not quite abyssal, intermediate after the last complete dipody.— ns. hyper- 
between plutonic and eruptive« [Gr. hypo, catalex'is; hy'percharge, the strangeness of a 
beneath.) particle plus its baryon number; bypercrit'ic.one 

hypaethral, A/p-d'rAra/, or A/p-. a<A'. roofless, open who is over-critical: a carper.— adjs. hyper- 
to the sky.— n. hypae'tiiron, an open court, crit'ic. -al.— adv. hypercrit'ically.— v.t. hyper- 
[Gr. hypo, beneath, aithir, upper air, sky.) crit'icise, -ize (sis). —n. hypercrit'icism.— aid. 

hypalges^ hl/hal-Ji’si-a, si-a, or hip’, n. dimin- byperdac'tyl (Gr. dakty.'os, finger, toe).— n. 
ished sBsceptibility to pain.—^Also hypal'gia.— hyperdac'tyly, possession of more than five 
adJ. hypatgA'ak. [Gr. hypo, under, alglsis, fingers or toes.— adj. hyperdorian Md', do'; Gr. 
algos, pain.) hyperddrlos; mus.), above the Dorian mode: 

hypttilage, hip-, hip-al'a-Je, (rhet.) n. a figure in apirlied in ancient Greek music to a mode having 
which the relations of words in a sentence are as its lower tetrachqrd the upper tetrachord of 
mutually intetchani^d.— adJ. hypollact'ic. [Gr. the Dorian (as: bede; efg a; b). — ns. hyper- 
hypo, under,' allassein. to exchange.) dulia (-doo-li'a) (see dulia); hyperem'esU (Gr. 

hypanthhm, hip-, hip-an’thism, n. the flat or emesis, vomiting), excessive vomiting.—<u(/. 
concave receptacle of a perigynous flower. [Gr. hypcremet'ic.— ns. hyperemia, hyperesthesia (see 
hypo, under, anthos, flower.] hyperaemia, hyperaestiiesia).— a^. hyper'gamous, 

hyp^ hlp’a-ti, (Gr. mus.) n. the lowest string of pertaining to hypergamy.—ns. hypergamy (Af- 
tiip lyre or its tone. [Gr. hypati, highest (fem.), p&r’ga-mi; Gr. gamos, marriage), a custom that 
prob. as having the longest string.] allows a man but forbids a woman to marry a 

torpe, Ato, (slang) n. short for hypodermic.—hyped person of lower social standing: now sometimes 

ap. artificially stimulated. more generally as marriage of a man with a 

fgte,J8r; mi, h&r (her); mine; mdte,Jir:snSie; mSdn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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woman of higher social rank; hyperglyc(iOeiiiia 
i-gll-se’ml-9), abnormal rise in the sugar content 
of the btoo4>—<><&• hypergoiic i-goVik), of two 
or more liquids, spontaneously explosive on 
mixing.— ns. h^per(h>idr6'sis, excessive sweating; 
hypert^'ais (Gr. is, inos, strength, fibre), excess 
of fibrin in the blood.— adi. hyperindt'k; hyper- 
lydian i-Ud'i-an; Cr. hyperlydios), above the 
Lydian mode: applied in ancient Greek music 
to a mode having as its lower tetrachord the 
upper tetrachord of the Lydian (as: g a b c\ 
cde f\ g). —hy'pennarket, a multiple, self-service 
store on a larger scale than a supermarket.— 
ad/, hypermet'rical, beyond or exceeding the 
ordinary metre of a line: having or being 
an additional syllable.— n. hypermetro'pia (Cr. 
metron, measure, ops, eye), long-sightedness.— 
Also hyperd'pia.— adjs. hypermetrftp'ic.— ns. 
by'peron, any particle with mass greater than that 
of a proton or neutron; byperphagia {•Jd'Ji-9), 
bulimia.— ad/s. hyperphrygian {-frii'i'sn, .-frU'in', 
Gr. hyperphrygios), above the Phrygian: applied 
to a mode of ancient Greek music having as its 
lower tetrachord the upper tetrachord of the 
Phrygian (as: abed', dejg', a); hyperphys'ical, 
beyond physical laws: supernatural.— n. bypier- 
plasia (-p/d'zi-a, -zhs; Gr. plasts, a forming; 
path.), overgrowth of a part due to excessive 
multiplication of its cells.— ad/s. hyperplastic 
(-plus')', hyperpyretic (-pir-et’ik', Gx. pyretikos, 
feverish).— ns. hyperpyrex'ia, abnormally high 
body temperature; hypersarcS'ma, hypersar- 
cu'sis (,Gr. hypersarkoma, hypersarkosis — sarx, 
flesh; path.), proud or fungous flesh.— v.t. 
hyperscns'itise, -ixe, to increase the sensitivity of. 

— adj. hypersens'itive, excessively sensitive.— ns. 
hypersens'itiveness; hypereensitiv'ity.— a^s. hy- 
persen'sual, beyond the scope of the senses; 
hyperson'ic (L. sonus, sound), (of speeds) greater 
than Mach S.— ns. hyperson'ics; hypersthene 
(hi'p^r-'ithen; Gr. sthenos, strength, because 
harder than hornblende), rock-forming ortho- 
I hombic pyroxene, anhydrous silicate of magnes¬ 
ium and iron, generally dark green, brown, or 
raven-black with metallic lustre; hypersthe'nia 
(path.), a morbid condition marked by excessive 
excitement of all the vital phenomena.— ad}. 
hypersthenic (-sthen'ik), of hypersthene or of 
hyiwrsthenia.— ns. hypersthe'nite, a rock con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of hypersthene: an 
aggregate of labradorite and hypersthene (obs.)-, 
hyperten'sion, blood pressure higher than normal; 
hyperthyroidism (-thi'roid-izm). over-activity of 
the thyroid gland, and the resulting condition.— 
ad/s. hypertroph'ic, -al, hyper'trophied, hyper'- 
trophous (Gr. trophi, nourishment).— ns. hyper'- 
trophy, overnourishment: abnormal enlarge¬ 
ment; hypervitaminos'is, the condition resulting 
from too much of any vitamin (esp. vitamin D). 
[Gr. hyper, over.] 

Hypericum, hi-per'i-ksm, it. the St John’s wort 
genus of plants, giving name to a family 
Myperica'ccac. (Gr. hyperikon or hypereikos — 
hypo, under, ereike, heath.] 

Hyperion, hi-per'i-on, n. a Titan, son of Uranus 
and Ge, and father of Helios, Selene, and Eos: 
Helios himself, the incarnation of light and 
beauty. [Gr. Hypfri6n.\ 

hypha, hi’Ja, n. a thread of fungus mycelium:— 
pi. hy’phae (-/e). — ad}, hy'pha). [Cr. hyphi. 
web.] 

hyphen, hi’fsn, n. a short stroke (-) joining two 
syllables or words.— v.t. to join by a hyphen.— 
v.t. hyphenate, to hyphen.— ad/, hyphened: 
hyphenated,—«. a hyphenated American.—a<(l. 
hy'phenated, hyphened: of nationality expressed 
by a hyphened word, as Irish-American: of 
divided, or alien, national sympathies.—n. a 
hyphenated American,— n. hypbena'tion.— ad/. 
hyphenic (-fen’ik). — v.t. hy'^ienise. -in.—ns. hy- 
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idMiiisi'tiQn, -Z-, hyphening; hy'pheaism, sUte of 
being a- hyphenate. [Gr. hyphin — hypo, under, 
hen, one.] 

hypinosis, hip-i-nS'sis, n. defect of fibrin in the 
blood; opposite of hyperinosis (under hyper-). 
[Gr. I^po, under, is, inos, fibre.] ' 
hypnagogic image, hypnogogic image. See under 
Hypnos. 

Hypnos, hip’nos, n. the Greek god of sleep.-^^s. 
hypnagogic (-go}'ik, -gog’ik; Gr. agogos, bring¬ 
ing), sleep-bringing: ushering in sleep; hyp'aic, 
pertaining to or inducing sleep.—it. a soporific.— 
ns. hypno-anaesthg'sia, hypnotic sleep; hyp'no- 
anal'ysis, analysis of a patient’s psychological 
troubles by obtaining information from him 
while he is in a state of hypnosis; hypnogen'esis. 
hypnogeny (-no}'i-ni), production of the hypnotic 
state.— ad/s. hypnogenct'ic, hypaog'enous, nypno- 
gen'ic, inducing the hypnotic state, or sleep; 
hyp'noid, -al, like sleep: like hypnosis: esp. of a 
state between hypnosis and waking.— v.t. hyp'- 
noidise, -ize, to put in the hypnoidal state.—its. 
hypnol'ogy, the scientific study of sleep; hyp'- 
nonc, an aromatic ketone used in medicine as a 
hypnotic; hypnopae'dia, learning or condition¬ 
ing, by repetition of recorded sound during 
sleep (or semiwakefulness).— ad}, hypnopomp'ic 
(Gr. pontpe, a sending), dispelling sleep.— ns. 
hypn&'sis, a sleeplike state in which the mind 
responds to external suggestion and can recover 
forgotten memories; hypnother'apy, the treat¬ 
ment of illness by hypnotism.— ad}, hypnot'ic, of 
or relating to hypnosis: soporific.—n. a sopo¬ 
rific: a person subject to hypnotism or in a state 
of hypnosis.— adv. hypnot'icaily.—acd. I^notis'- 
able, -Z-. — ns. bypnotisabirity; hypnotisi'tion, -z-. 
— v.t. hyp'notisc, -ize, to put in a state of hypnosis: 
fascinate, dazzle, overpower the mind di(fig.), — 
ns. hyp'notiser, -z-; hyp'notism. the science of 
hypnosis: the art or practice of inducing hyp¬ 
nosis: hypnosis; hyp'notist, one who hypnotises. 
— ad}s. hypnotist'ic; hyp'notoid, like hypnosis.— 
hypnagogic, hypnogogic, image, hallucination 
experienced when falling asleep or fatigued. 
(Gr. hypnos, sleep.] 

Hypnum, hip'tum, n. a large genus (often divided) 
of mosses, with capsules on special lateral 
branches. (Latinised from Cr. hypnon, a kind 
of lichen.] , 

hypo-, /u'pd-, hip'a-, or -o'-, in composition, under: 
defective: inadequate.— n. hy'po (phot.), an 
abbreviation of hyposulphite, in the sense of 
sodium thiosulphate.— adj. hypoaeolian (hi-pd- 
e-d'U-sn), below the Aeoliap mode: applied in 
old church music to a plagal mode extending 
from e to e, with a for its final.—n. hyp^last 
(hip', hip'o-blast; Gr. blastos, bud; zoo/.), the 
inner germ-layer of a gastrula.— a<V. hypoblast'ic. 
— ns. hypobple (hip-ob'o-le; Gr. hypobole, 
throwing under, sug^stion— ballein, to throw; 
rhet.), anticipation of objections; hyp^aust 
(hip', hip'd-kost; Gr. hypokauston — hypo, under, 
kaicin, to burn), a space under a floor for heating 
by hot air or furnace gases, esp. in ancient 
Roman villas: hypochlorite (hi-pd-kid'rit, -kid'), 
a salt ofhypochld'rous acid, an acid (HCIO) with 
less oxygen than chlorous acid; hypochondria 
(hip-, hip-d-kon'dri-a), originally the pi. of 
hypochondrium (see below): morbid anxiety 
about health: imaginary illness: a nervous 
malady, often arising from indigestion, and 
tormenting the patient with imaginary fears (once 
supposed to have its seat in the abdomen (obs.). 
—adj. hypochon'driac, relating to or affected with 
hypochendria: melancholy.— n. a sufferer from 
hypochondria, —ad}, hypochondr i'acal.— ns. hypo- 
chondri'asis, hypochondrl'acism, hypochon 'driasm, 
hypochondria; hypochon'driast, one suffering 
from hypochondria; hypochon'drinm (Gr. hypo- 
chondrlon — chondros, cartilage; anat.), the region 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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of the abdoaien oa either side, under the eosttl 
cartilages and short ribs; hyipocist {M'pS-sist; 
Gr. hypokistls — kistos, cistusyt an inspissated 
juice from fruit of Cyfirm hypocistis (Rafltes> 
laceae), a plant imrasitic on cistus roots; 
hypocorism Xkip~, hip~ok‘ar-ixm), hypocerisma 
(•te'ma; Gr. hypokorisma — hypokorizesthai, to 
use child-talk— koros, boy, kori, girl), a pet- 
name: a diminutive or abbreviated name.— 
a4js- hypocorist'ic, -al.— adv. hypooorist'kally. 
—-n. hypocotyl (A/p-, hip~6-kot’U), that part of the 
axis of a plant which is between the cotyledons 
and the primary root.— adS. hypocotyM'dmary.— 
ns, hypocrisy (A/-poA'r/-si; Gr. hypokrislA, acting, 
playing a part), a feipning to be better than one is, 
or to be what one is not: concealment of true 
character or belief (not necessarily conscious): 
an instance or act of hypocrisy; hypocrite 
ihip’a-krif, Gr. hypokrites, actorj, one who 
practises hypocrisy.— adj. hypocril'ical (also 
hypocrit'ic), practising hypocrisy: of the nature 
of hypocrisy.— adv. hypocrit'ically.— n. hypo- 
cyclouf {hi~p5~sVkloid), a curve generated by a 
point on the circumference of a circle which rolls 
on the inside of another circle.— a^. hypo- 
cycloid'al.— ns. hypoderm (kip' or hip’d~dArm), 
hyptider'ma,hypo^r'mis(Gr. derma,sVan', hot.), 
the tissue next under the epidermis.— adjs. hypo- 
derm'al; hypodermic, pertaining to the hypo- 
dermis: under the epidermis: under the skin, 
subcutaneous, esp. of a method of injecting a 
drug in solution under the skin by means of a 
fine hollow needle to which a small syringe is 
attached.— n. bypoder'mic, a hypodermic injec¬ 
tion: a drug so injected: a syringe for the 
purpose.—odv. hypoder'mically.— adis. hypo- 
dorian {hi-po-do'ri-iH, •do'\ Gr. hypoddrios), 
below the Dorian: applied in ancient Greek 
music to a mode whose upper tetrachord is the 
lower tetrachord of the Dorian (as: a; bade', 
f/go): in old church music to a plagal mode 
extending from a to a, with d as its final; hypo¬ 
gastric (hip- or hip-5-gas’trik ; Gr. paster, belly), 
belonging to the lower median part of the 
abdomen.— n. hypogas'trium, the hypogastric 
region.—od/s. hypogeal, -gaeal (-je'al), -ge'an, 
-gac'an, -ge’ous, -gae'ous (Gr. hypogeios, -gaios 
—ge or gaia, the ground; bat.), underground: 
germinating with cotyledons underground; 
hypogenc (kip' or kip'o-Jen; Gr. gennaein, to 
engender; geol.), of or pertaining to rocks 
formed, or agencies at work, under the earth’s 
surface, plutonic—opp. to epigene). — n. hypo- 
geum, hypogaeum (A/p-, kip~6-je'»m), an under¬ 
ground chamber: a subterranean tomb:—p/. 
hypoge'a, -gae'a.— adi- hypoglossal (kip- or 
kip-o-ghs’al; Gr. gldssa, the tongue), under the 
tongue.— ns. hypoglyc(a)eniia (ki-po-gli-se’mi-a; 
med.), abnormal reduction of sugar content of 
the blood; hypog'nathism.— adjif. hypognathous 
(A/p- or hip-og'n»-tk»s), having the lower jaw or 
mandible protruding; hypogynous (ki-poJ’Mas; 
Gr. gyne, a woman, female; boi.), growing from 
beneath the ovary: having the other floral parts 
below the ovary.— n. hypog'yny.— adJs. hypo- 
lydian (ki-p6-lid'i-an), below the Lydian mode; 
appli^ in ancient Greek music to a mode having 
as its upper tetrachord the lower tetrachord of 
theLydianUs: /; gahc; cdefy. inoldchurch 
music to a plagal mode extending from c to c 
with / as its final; hypomixolydiaa (ki-pd-mik- 
sd-hd'i-an), applied in old church music to a 
mode extending from dtod with g as its final.— 
n. hypomania (hip-, hip-d-ma'ni-a; med.), simple 
mania, a condition marked by overexcitability. 
—ad/, hypomft'nic (or -man'ik). — ns. hyponasty 
(A/p' or hip'd-nas-ll; Gr. nastos, pressed close; 
hot.), increased growth on the lower side causing 
an upward bend—opp. to eplnasty, hypophos- 
pbite (ki-p6-fos'fU), a salt of hypophos'phoronji 

f&te.fdr; mi, hur (her); m/ne; mdie, 


acid, an acid (H|POa) with less oxygen than 
phosphorous acid.— adf. hypo^urygiaa i-fiU’i-an), 
below the Phrygian mode: applied in uicient 
Greek music to a mode having its upper tetra¬ 
chord the lower tetrachord of the Phrygian (as, 
g; abed’, defg)’, in old church music to a 
plagal mode extending from b to A, with e for its 
final.— ns. hypophysis (A/p-, kip-of’i-sis', Gr. 
kypopkysis, an attachment underneath— pkpein, 
to grow), a down-growth (zool.): the pituitary 
body of the brain: an inflated part of the pedicel 
under the capsule, in mosses (bot.): in flowering 
plants, a cell between the suspensor and the 
embryo proper; hypoplastron (A/p-, hip-d- 
plas'tron; zool.), the plate behind the hyo- 
plastron in a turtle’s plastron; hypostasis (A/p-, 
kip-os’tasls’, Gr. kypostasis — stasis, setting), 
orig. basis, foundation: substance, essence 
(metapk.y. the essence or real personal sub¬ 
sistence or substance of each of the three 
divisions of the Trinity: sediment, deposit: 
passive hyperaemia in a dependent part owing 
to sluggishness of circulation (med.). — adjs. 
hypostatic (-stat’lk), -ai.— adv. hypostat'ically.— 
v.t. hypos'tatise, -ize, to treat as hypostasis: to 
personify.—n. hypostropbe (kip-, kip-os'tra-fi; 
Gr. hyposirophi, turning back), relapse (med.): 
reversion after a parenthesis (rket.). — ad/. 
hypostyle (kip', hip'd-stH; Gr. stylos, a pillar; 
archit.), having the roof supported by pillars.— 
Also n. — ns. hyposul'phate, a dithipnate; hypo¬ 
sulphite, a salt of hyposurphurous acid (HtS.O,; 
also, in older usage HiSaOi).— adjs. hypo- 
sulphur'ic, dithionic; hypotac'tic.— ns. hypotaxis 
(kip-, kip-d-tak'sis’, Gr. taxis, arrangement; 
gram.), dependent construction—opp. to para¬ 
taxis: hypotenuse (kip-, hip-ot'an-us, or -Sz), 
hypothenuse (-otk'\ Fr. hypotenuse —L. kypo- 
tenusa —Gr. kypoteinousa, fern, part., subtending 
or stretching under— teinein, to stretch), the 
side of a right-angled triangle opposite to the 
right angle; hypoten'sion, low blood-pressure; 
hypothalamus (A/p-, Afp-A-/Aa/'a-mas; L.L.; med.), 
the part of the brain which makes up the 
floor and part of the lateral walls of the third 
ventricle.—a<(/. hypothalam'ic.— n. hypothec (hip-, 
klp-otk'ik; Gr. hypotheke, a pledge), in Scots 
law, a lien or security over goods in respect 
of a debt due by the owner of the goods 
—the whole (hale) hypothec (Scot.), the whole 
affair, collection, concern—everything.— adj. 
bypoth'ecary, pertaining to hypothecation or 
mortgage.— v.t. hypoth'ecate, to place or assign 
as security under an arrangement: to mortgage. 
— ns. hypothec!'tion; hypoth'ecfiAor; hypo¬ 

thermia (kip-, hip-d-tkur'ml-a; Gr. thermi, heat), 
subnormal body temperature, esp. that induced 
for purposes of heart and other surgery (see 
freeze-down); hypothesis (hi-poth'l-sis; Gr. hy¬ 
pothesis — thesis, placing), a supposition: a 
proposition assumed for the sake of argument: 
a theory to be proved or disproved by reference 
to facts: a provisional explanation of anything: 
— pi. hypotn'esAs.— vs.t. and vs.l. hypoth'esise, 
-ize, hypoth'etise, -ize.— adjs. hypothet'ic, -al.— 
adv. hypothet'ically.— ns. hypotrochoid (hip-, hip- 
d-trd'kold: Gr. trochos, wheel, eidos, form), the 
curve traced by a point on the radius, or radius 
produced, of a circle rolling within another 
circle: hypotyposis (hip-, hip-d-tip-d'sls; rket.), 
vivid description of a scene. [Gr. hypo, under.] 
hypo. See hypo. 

hypso*, hip'sd-, in composition, height, —ns. hyp- 
sometry (kip-som’a-tri; Gr. nieiron, a measure), 
the art of measuring the heights of places on the 
earth’s surface; hypsom'eter, an instrument for 
doing this by taking the boiling point of water.— 
asli. hypsomet'ric.— ns. hypsophobia (hlp-sd- 
Jd'bl-a: Gr. phobos, fear), fear of (falling from) 
high places; hypsophyll (kip'sd-fil; Gr. pkyllon, 

/or; mute) miiSa, foot; dhen (then) 
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leaf; bot.), a bract.--<K#- hypBophyH'ary. (Or. 
hypsos, hei^t.] 

hypural, hi-pU'nl, at^. situated beneath the tail. 
(Gr. hypo, under, our&, tail.] 

Hyrax, hi'raks, n. a genus (also called Procavia) of 
mammals superficially like marmots but really 
closer akin to the ungulates, living among rocks 
in Africa and Syria—the daman, the dassie or 
rock-rabbit, the cony of the Bible—constituting 
the order Hyracoid'ea. [Gr. hprax, a shrew.] 
hyson, hi'son, n. a very fine sort of green tea.— 
hy'son-skin, the refuse of hyson tea removed by 
winnowing. [From Chin.] 
hyssop, hls'op, n, an aromatic labiate {Hyssopus 
officinalis): an unknown wall-plant used as a 
ceremonial sprinkler (fl.): a holy-water sprinkler. 
[L. hyssopus, -urn —Gr. hyssopos, -on; cf. Hcb. 
’esdb.J 

hyster-, hystero-, his'lor-ip-), in composition, 
womb.— ns. hysterec'tomy (Gr. ektomi, a cutting 
out), surgical removal of the uterus; hysteri'tis, 
inflammation of the uterus; hysterot'omy (Gr. 
tome, a cut), surgical incision of the uterus. [Gr. 
hystera, the womb.] 

hysteranthous, his-tar-an'thts, adj. having the 
leaves appearing after the flowers. [Gr. hysteros, 
later, anthos, flower.] 

hysteresis, his-ta-re’sis, n. the retardation or 
lagging of an effect behind^ the cause of the 
effect: the influence of earlier treatment of a 
body on its subsequent reaction.— ae/Js. hystercs'- 


ial, hysterit'ic.—high-hysteresis rubber, rubber 
with less than normal bounce. [Gr. hysierisis, a 
deficiency, coming late—hysteros, later.] 
hysteria, Ms-le'ri-s, n. a psychoneurosis in which 
repres^ complexes be^me split off or dissoci¬ 
ated from the personality, forming independent 
units, partially or com(>letely unrecognised by 
consciousness, giving rise to hypnoidal states 
(amnesia, somnambulisms), and manifested .by 
various physical symptoms, such as ties, paralysis, 
blindness, deafness, etc., general features being 
an extreme degree of emotional insUbility and 
an intense craving for affection: an outbreak 
of wild emotionalism.— adis. hysteric Ihls-ter’Ik), 
-d, pertaining to, of the nature of, or affected 
with, hysterics or hysteria: like hysterics: 
fitfully and violently emotional.— adv. hyster i- 
cally.—ai^'. hyster'icky {coll.).—n.pl. hysterics, 
hysteric fits: popularly, alternate paroxysms of 
laughing and crying.— adls. hys'teroid, -al, like 
hysteria.—n. hysteromin'ia, hysterical mama, 
often marked by erotic delusions and an ex¬ 
cessive desire to attract attention.—hysterical 
pregnancy (see pseudocyesis). [Gr. hystera, 
the womb, with which hysteria was formerly 
thought to be connected.] 
hysteron-proteron, his'tar-on-prot'er-on, n. a fimre 
of speech in which what would ordinarily follow 
comes first: an inversion. [Gr., lit. latter- 
former.] 

hythe. Same as hithe. 
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I, {, i, n. the ninth letter of our alphabet, answer* 
ing to Greek iSia, has various sounds (as in 
dip, mind, bird, machine). In Roman numerals 
I represents one; in mathematics i represents 
the imaginary square root of -1. 

It i, pron. the nominative singular of the first 
personal pronoun: the word used in mention¬ 
ing oneself.—it. the object of self-consciousness, 
the ego. (M.E. fcA—O.E. Ic; Ger. icit, O.N. 
ek, L. ego, Gr. egd.] 

1, 1, adv. same as ay. 
i*, i, prep, a form of in. 

•la, -y», suff. used in naming (I) a patholo¬ 
gical condition, (2) a genus of plants or animals, 

(3) (as L. or Gr. neut. pi.) a taxonomic division, 

(4) (as pi.) things pertaining to (something 
specified). 

iambus, i-am’bas, it. a foot of two syllables, a 
short followed by a long, or an un.strcssed by 
a stressed:— fl. iam'buses, iam'bi.—Also i'amb. 
— adj- iam'bic, consisting of iambuses: of the 
nature of an iambus: using iambic verse; 
satirical in verse.—n. an iambus: (in pi.) iambic 
verse, esp. satirical.— adv. iam'bicaUy, in the 
manner of an iambic.— ns. iain'bist, iambo'- 
grapher, a writer of iambics. [L. iambus —Gr. 
iambos — iaptein, to assail, this metre being first 
used by satirists.] 

ianthine, i-an'thin, adj. violet-coloured. {Gr. 
ianthinos — ion, violet, anthos, flower.] 
lastic, i-asl'ik. Onus.) adj. Ionian.—lastic mode, 
the Ionian, hypophrygian, or hyperdorian mode 
of ancient Creek music. (Gr. tastikos, Ionian.] 
iatric, -al, i-at'rik, -al, adj. relating to medicine 
or physicians.— adj. iatrochem'ical.— ns. iatro- 
chemist; iatrochem'istry, an application of 
chemistry to medical theory introduced by 
Franciscus Sylvius (1614-72) of Leyden.— adj. 
iatrogen'ic, (of disease) caused by treatment, esp. 
for some other ailment.—n. iatio'geny. [Gr. 
iStros, iairos, a physician.] 

Iberian, i’be'ri-an, adj. of Spain and Portugal: 
of Iberia (now Georgia) in the Caucasus: of 
the ancient inhabitants of either of these, or 
their later representatives: of a Mediterranean 
people of Neolithic culture in Britain, etc.—it. 
a member of any of these peoples. [L. Iberia — 
Gr. Ibiria.] 

Iberis, i~be‘ris, n. the candytuft genus of Cruci- 
ferae. {Gr. Iberis, pepperwort.] 
ibex, i’beks, n. a large-home]^ mountain wild- 
goat:— pi. i'bexes, also ibices {i'bi-sez). [L. 
Ibex, -icis,] 

ibidem, ib-Vdam, ibU-dam, i-be'dem, (L.) in the 
same place.—^Abbrev. ib., ibid, 
ibis, i'bis, n. a wading bird with curved bill, akin 
to the spoonbills, one species worshipped by 
the ancient Egyptians. (L. and Gr. ibis, prob. 
Egyptian.] 

IUm. See EUis. 

Icarian, i-ka'ri-an, /-, adj. of or like Icarus (/- or 
Gr. IkOros), who flew from Crete on wings 
iniade by Daedalus—made partly of wax which 
melted as he passed too near the sun, plunging 
him into the sea. See also daedal, 
ice, is, n. frozen water: any substance resembling 
this: concreted sugar on a cake, etc.: a frozen 
confection of fruit-juice, etc.: ice-cream: 
reserve, formality: coldness of manner: 
dlamoiuKs) {slang). — adj. of ice.— v.l. to cover 
with ke: to freeze: to cool with ice: to cover 


with concreted sui^r.— v.i. to freeze: to become 
covered with ice (with up) :~pr.p. ic'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. iced.— adj. iced (hi), covered with or cooled 
with ice; encrusted with sugar.— n. i'cer, one 
who makes icing.— adv. ic'ily.— ns. ic'iness; 
ic'ing, covering with or of ice or concreted 
su^r.— adis. ic'y, composed of, abounding in, 
or like ice: frosty: cold: chilling: without 
warmth of affection.—ice'-action, the work of 
land-ice in grinding the earth’s surface; ice age 
(geol.), any time when a great part of the earth's 
surface hu been covered with ice, esp. that in 
Pleistocene times; ice'-anchur, a one-armed 
anchor for mooring to an ice-floe; ice'-ft'pron, 
a structure on the up-stream side of a bridge 
pier to break or ward off floating ice; ice’-axe, 
an axe used by mountain climbers to cut steps 
in ice; iceberg (from Scand. or Du.), a huge 
mass of floating ice; ice'-bird, the little auk or 
sea-dove; ice'blink, a gleam reflected from dis¬ 
tant masses of ice; icc'-boat, a boat for forcing 
a way through or sailing or being dragged over 
ice.— adj. ice'-bound, bound, surrounded, or 
fixed in with ice.—icebox, the freezing compart¬ 
ment of a refrigerator: a refrigerator (u.S.); 
ice'-breaker, ship for breaking channcl.s through 
ice: anything for breaking ice; ice'-bucket, a 
receptacle with ice for cooling bottles of wine; 
ice'-cap, a covering of ice over a convexity, as 
a mountain top, the polar regions of a planet. 
— adj. ice'-cold, cold as, or like, ice.—icc'-craft, 
skill in travelling over or through ice; icc'- 
cream', cream, or a substitute, sweetened or 
flavoured, and frozen (ice'-cream soda, soda- 
water with ice-cream added); icc'-fall, a fall 
of icc: a steep broken place in a glacier; ice'- 
fern, a fern-like encrustation on a window ir. 
frost; ice'-field, a large area covcicd with ice, 
esp. floating ice; ice'-floe, a large sheet of 
floating ice; ice'-foot, a belt t>f ice forming 
round the shores in Arctic regions—also ire'- 
belt, icc'-ledge.— adj. ice'-frcc, without icc.— 
ice’-front, the front face of a glacier; ice'-hili. 
a slope of icc for tobogganing; icc'-hill'ing; 
ice'-hock’ey, a form of hockey played on icc 
with a puck by skaters; ice'-bouse, a house for 
keeping ice in; ice'man, a man skilled in travel¬ 
ling upon ice: u dealer in ice: a man who looks 
after an ice-rink; ice'pack, drifting ice packed 
together: a pack prepared with ice; ice'-pan, a 
slab of floating ice; ice'-plant, a plant (Mesem- 
brianthemum) whose leaves glisten like ice in 
the sun; ice'-rink, a skating rink of icc; ice'- 
run, a tobogganing slide; ice'-shcet, land-ice 
covering a whole region; ice'-show, un entertain¬ 
ment or exhibition provided by skaters on icc; 
ice'-spar, a clear glassy orthoclase; ice'-stone, 
cryolite; ice'-watcr, water from melted icc: iced 
water; ice'-worm, a species of oligochaefe 
stated by some to be found on glaciers in Alaska, 
etc.; icc'-yacht, a ship on runners and with 
sails for sailing over smooth ice; ice'-yacht'ing. 
— adj. ic'y-pearl'ed {Miit.), studded with pearls 
or spangles of ice.—break the icc (see break); 
cut no ice, to count for nothing; dry icc, solid 
carbon dioxide; on ice {fig.), k^t or waiting in 
readiness. [O.E. isl O.N. iss; Ger. els, Dan. 
/s.J 

Iceland, Is'land, adj. belonging to, originating in, 
Iceland. —it. Ice'lander, a itative or dtJren of 
Iceland: an Iceland falcon.— ad). Icelandic 
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(tsiand'ik), of Iceland.—n. the modern language 
of the Icelanders: Old Norse.—Ice'iand-dog', a 
shaggy white dog. sharp-eared, imported from 
Iceland; Iceland falcon, a white gerfalcon of 
Iceland; Iceland moss, a lichen of northern 
regions, used as a medicine and for food; Iceland 
poppy, a dwarf poppy (Papaver nudicaule) with 
grey-green pinnate leaves and flowers varying 
from white to orange-scarlet; Iceland spar, a 
transparent calcite with strong double refraction, 
ich, Ich, (Shak.) v.t. Same as eke. 
ichabod, ik'a-bod, interj. the glory is departed. 
[From Heb.; see 1 Sam. iv. 21.] 
ichneumon, ik-nu'm»n, n. any animal of the mon¬ 
goose genus (Herpcstes) of the civet family, esp. 
the Egyptian species that destroys crocodiles’ 
eggs: (in full ichneu'mon-fly) any insect of a 
large family of Hymenoptera whose larvae are 
parasitic in or on other insects. (Gr. ichneumon, 
lit. tracker, ichneuein, to hunt after— ichnos, a 
track.] 

ichnography, ik-nog'raf-i, n. a ground plan: the 
art of drawing ground plans.— adjs. ichno- 
grapliic i-nO-graJ'ik), -al. -adv. ichnograph'ically. 
— n. ichnol'ogy, footprint lore: the science of 
fossil footprints. [Gr. ichnos, a track, foot¬ 
print.] 

ichor, i'kbr, n. the ethereal juice in the veins of 
the gods (my//;.): a watery humour: colourless 
matter from an ulcer.— adj. i'chorous. [Gr. 
ichor.] 

ichthy(o)-, ik'thi-{o-\ in composition, fish.— adj. 
icli'thic.— ns. ichthyocoll'a (Gr. koHa, glue), fish- 
glue: isinglass; ichthyodor'ulite.-dor'ylite (-i-//r; 
Gr. dory, a spear, lithos, a stone), a fossil fish- 
spine; ichthyog'raphy, a description of fishes. 
— adjs. icirthyoid, -al, fishlike.— n. ichthyol'atry 
(Gr. latreia, worship), fish-worship.— adj. kh- 
thyul'alrous.—ii. ich'thyolite (Gr. lithos, a stone), 
a fossil fish or hsh-fossil.-ichtliyolitic 
{-lil'ik); ichthyoloa'ical.—-nr. ichthyol'ogist; ich- 
thyol'ogy, the branch of natural history that 
treats of fishes; ichthyophagist {rof'a-jisf, Gr. 
phagein, to eat), a fish-eater.— adj. ichthyoph'- 
agous (-,j-gjji).---/IS. ichthyophagy (-ot'a-ji), the 
practice of eating fish; ichthyop'sid, -an (Gr. 
opsls, appearance).—iis.p/. Ichthyop'sida, a 
group of vertebrates in Huxley's classification 
comprising amphibi:ins, fishes, and fishiike 
vertebrates; Ichthyoptcrygia {•op-iar-ii'i-a‘, Gr. 
pterygion, a fin, dim. of pteryx, wing), the 
Ichthyosauria.— ns. Ichthyor'nia (Gr. onus, a 
bird), a Cretaceous fossil bird with vertebrae like 
those of fishes, and with teeth set in sockets; 
ichthyosaur {ik’thi-6-sdr\ Gr. stiuros, lizard), 
any member of the genus Ichthyosaur'us or of 
the order Ichthyosaur'ia, gigantic Mesozoic 
fossil fishlike marine reptiles.— adj. ichthyo- 
saur'ian.— n. ichthyd'sis, a disease in which the 
skin becomes hardened, thickened, and rough. 
— adi- ichthydt'ic.— n. ich'thys, an emblem or 
motto (IX0YE), supposed to have a mystical 
connection with Jesus Christ, being the first 
letters of the Greek words meaning 'Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Savioui’. [Gr. ichthys, 
fish.] 

kick, is'i-kl, n. a hanging, tapering piece of ice 
formed by the freezing of dropping water. [O. E. 
isesgiccl—iscs, gen. of is, ice. gicel, icicle.] 
kker, ik'ar, (Scot.) n. an ear of corn. [O.E. 
(Northumbrian) eher, xhher (W.S. ear).] 
icon,i'kon,n. a figure: image: aportrait,carved, 
painted, etc.: in the Greek Church a figure 
representi.-ig Christ, or a saint, in painting, 
mosaic, etc. (not sculpture).—kon'k, of 
images or icons: conventional in type.—w.v. 
icon'oclasm (Gr. klaein, to break), act of break¬ 
ing images: opposition to image-worship; 
icon'oclast, a breaker of images: one opposed 
to image-worship, esp. those in the Eastern 
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Church, from the 8th century: one who assails 
old cherished errors and superstitions.— adj. 
iconoclast'ic.— ns. icooog'raphy (Gr. graphiS, a 
writing), the art of illustration: the study, 
description, cataloguing, or collective repre¬ 
sentation of portraits; iconol'ater, an image- 
worshipper; iconol'atry (Gr. iatreid, worship), 
image-worship; iconol'ogist; iconol'ogy, the 
study oficons: symbolism; iconomacbist(-om'a- 
kist), one who contends against the use of icons 
in worship; iconom'achy (Gr. mache, fight)i 
opposition to image-worship.— adj. iconomat'k, 
using pictures of objects to represent not the 
things themselves but the sounds of their names, 
as in a transition stage between picture-writing 
and a phonetic system.— ns. iconomat'kism 
(-/-j/z»i); konom'eter, an instrument for infer¬ 
ring distance from size or size from distance of 
an object, by measuring its image: a direct 
photographic view-finder; iconom'etry; icono'- 
philism, a taste for pictures, etc.; iconoph'ilist, 
a connoisseur of pictures, etc.; icon'oscope, a 
form of electron camera; iconos'tasis (Cr. 
eikonostasis—stasis, placing), in Eastern 
churches, a screen shutting olT the sanctuary, 
on which the icons are placed. [L. icSn —Gr. 
eikdn, an image.] 

icosah^ron, i4io\-a~he'dran, (jgeoin.) n. a solid 
with twenty plane faces:— pi. icosiihc'dra.— adj. 
icosahe'dral.— n. icositetralie'dron (geom.), a 
solid figure with twenty-four plane faces. (Gr. 
eikosi, twenty, hedra, a scat.] 
icosandria, i-kos-an'dri-a, n.pl. a Lmnaean class 
of plants with twenty or more free stamens.- 
adjs. icosan'drian, icosan'drous. [Gr. eikosi, 
twenty, aner, andros, a man (male).] 
icterus, ik'tar-as, n. jaundice: (cap.) a genus of 
birds with much yellow in their plumage, includ¬ 
ing the Baltimore oriole,-giving name to the 
American family Icteridae (-ter'i-de; hang- 
nests, bobolinks, troupials, grackles).— adjs. 
icteric (-ter'ik), -al, relating to or aflcctcd with 
jaundice.— us. a medicine for jaundice.—udk. 
ic'terine (~tar-in, -in), of or like the family 
Icteridae: yellowish or marked with yellow; 
icteritious (ik-tar-ish'as), jaundiced: yellow. [Gr. 
ikteros, jaundice, also a yellowish bird (acc. 
to Pliny the golden oriole) the sight of which 
cured jaundice.] , 

ictus, ik'tas, tt. a stroke: rhythmical or metrical 
stress: ^ pulsation:~p/. ic'tuses (or L. pi. 
ic'tiis, -toos). — adi- ic'tic. [L., a blow.] 

I’d, id, contracted from 1 would, or / had: also 
used for / should. 

id, id, idc, id, n. a fish of the same family as the 
carp, inhabiting fresh water in Northern 
Europe. [Sw. id.] 

id, id, (bioi.) n. in Weismann's theory, an element 
in a chruinosQjne carrying all the hereditary 
characters.—M. idant (i'dant), an aggregation of 
ids: a chromosome. [Gr. idios, own, private; 
appar. suggested by idioplasm.] 
id, id, (psych.) n. the sum total of the primitive 
instinctive forces in an individual subserving the 
pleasure-pain principle. (L. id, it.] 

Idaean, i-de'an, adj. of Mount Ida in Crete, or 
that near Troy.—Idaean vine, the cowterry. 
[Or. Tdaios — Idi.] 

Idalian, i-da’li-an, adj. pertaining to Idaliunt (Gr. 
Idaiion), in Cyprus, or to Aphrodite, to whom it 
was sacred, 
ide. See id (1). 

idea, i-de’a, /i., an image of an external object 
formed by the mind: a notion, thought. Im¬ 
pression, anv product of intellectual action, of 
memory and imagination: plan: an archetype 
of the manifold varieties of existence in the 
universe, belo^ng to the supersensible world, 
where rodity is found and where God is (Pla¬ 
tonic): one of the three products of the reason 
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(the Soul, the Universe, and God) transcending sent b^, carried out by, two or more govern* 
the conceptions of the understanding—rrans* ments in dealing with another, others; identikit 
centlental ideas, in the functions of mind con* - (orig. U.S. Identl-KIt), a device for building up 
earned with unification of existence (Kantlan)i a composite portrait from a large number of 
the ideal realised, the absolute truth of which different features on transparent slips (alsoyig.); 
everything that exists is the expression (HegW/on): identity card, disk, a card, disk, etc., bearing 
a subring of a ring, any member of w’'ich when the owner’s or wearer’s tuime, etc., used to 
multiplied by any member of the ring, whether establish his identity: identity element {math.), 
in the subring or not, results in a member of an element (e) in a system of elements such that 
the subring (math.). — adjs. idd'aed, idi'a’d, pro* e*je »• x*e - », for every value of x —where • 
vided with an idea or ideas; idd'al, existing in denotes a binary operation. In the ordinary 
idea: conceptual: existing in imagination only: number system, for addition e » 0 , for multi- 
highest and best conceivable: perfect, as op- plication e — 1.—law or principle of identity 
posed to the real, the imperfect: theoretical, (logic), law stating that A is A, that a thing is 
conforming absolutely to theory.— n. the highest the same as itself. IL.L. identitas, -Stis —^L. i&m, 
conception of anything, or its embodiment: a the same.] 

standard of perfection: that which exists in ideogram, id'i~d~gram, or id’, ideograph, -grdf, ns. 
the imagination only.— at(i. idd'aless, devoid of a written character or symbol that stands not 
ideas.—n. idiaiisa'tion,-z*.—v.t. idS'alise,-ize.to for a word or sound but for the thing itself 
regard or represent as ideal.—v.i. to form ideals: directly.— ad/s. ideographic (-grt^'lk), -ad.— adv. 
to think or work idealistically.— ns. idS'aliser, -z-; ideograph'ic^ly.— n. ideography (-og'r»~fi). [Gr. 
ide'alism, the doctrine that in external percep- idlS, idea, gramma, a drawing, graphein, to 
tions the objects immediately known are ideas, write.] 

that all reality is in its nature psychical: any ideology, id-, id-i-ol'a-ji, n. the science of ideas, 
system that considers thought or the idea as the metaphysics: abstract speculation: visionary 
ground either of knowledge or existence: ten* speculation: body of ideas: way of thinking.— 
dency towards the highest conceivable perfec* adjs. ideologic (-loj’), -ai, of or pertaining to an 
tion, love for or search after the best and highest: ideology: arising from, concerned with, rival 
the habit or practice of idealising: impracti* ideologies.—n. ideol'ogist, one occupied with 
cality: the imaginative treatment of subjects; ideas or an idea: a mere theorist or visionary— 
ide'alist, one who holds the doctrine of idedism: also ideologue (i-de'd-log). [Cr. Idfa, idea, 
one who strives after the ideal: an impractical logos, discourse.] 

person.—o 4 f. idSalist'ic, pmtaining to idealists ideopraxist, id-, id-i-d-prak'sist, n. one who is 
or to idealism.— adr. ideuist'ically.— n. ideality impelled to carry out an idea. [Gr. IdiS, idea, 
(-al'i-ti), ideal state: ability and disposition to praxis, doing.] 

form ideals of beauty and perfection.— adj. Ides, idz, n.pl. in ancient Rome, the ISth day of 
ide'alless, having no ideals.—o(/v. ide'ally, in an March, May, July, October, and the 13th of 
ideal manner: mentally.—n. idS'alogue (a mis* the other months. [Fr. ides —L. idOs (pi.).] 
spelling of ideologue).— v.t. id£'ate, to form or id est, id est, (L.) that is.—Abbrev. i.e. 
have an idea of: to imagine: to preconceive.— idiocy. See idiot. 

V./. to form ideas.— adj. produced by an idea.— idioglossia, id-i-6-glos'i-a, n. a condition in which 
n. the correlative or object of an idea.— n. idii'* pronunciation is so bad as to be quite unintelli- 
tion, the power of the mind for forming ideas: gible. [Gr. idios, own, private, gidssa, tongue.] 
the exercise of such power.— adjs. idU'tionai, idiograph, id’i-d-grdf, n. a private mark: trade- 
idS'ative.—ndv. idia'tionally. [L.idia — Gr. Idia; mark.— adj. idiographic (-graf'ik). [Gr. idles, 

cf. idein (aor.), to see.] own, private, graphein, to write.] 

idde, e-da, (Fr.) idea; idde fixe (jeks), a fixed idiolect, id’i-d-lekt, n. an individual’s own dis- 
idea, a monomania: a recurring theme in tinctive form of speech. [Gr. idios, own, legein, 
music; idde recue (rs-sii), accepted idea: con* to speak.] 

ventional outlook. idiom, id’i-sm, n. a mode of expression peculiar 

idem, i'dem, i'dem, (L.) the same.—Abbrev. id.; to a language: an expression characteristic of 
idem sonans (sd'nans, so'ndns), sounding the a particular language not logically or gram- 
same (used of a word in a legal document which, matically explicable: a form or variety of 
though misspelt can be accepted as that for language: a dialect: a characteristic mode of 
which it clearly stands). expression.— ad/s. idiomat'ic, *al.— ady. idio- 

identify, i-den'ti-fi, v.t. to make, reckon, ascertain mat'ically.— ns. idioticon (-ot'i-kon), a vocabu* 
or prove to be the same: to ascertain or establish lary of a particular' dialect or district; id'iotism 
the identity of: to assign to a species: to bind (-g-tism), an idiom: an idiomatic expression: 
up or associate closely: to regard, or wish to idiomatic character: (see also under idiot), 
regard, (oneself) as sharing (with a person or (Gr. ididma, idiStikon—idios, own.] 

group) interests and experiences, or (because of idiomorphic, id-i-d-mor'fik, adj. having the faces 
an emotional tie. usu. abnormal) attitudes, belonging to its crystalline form, as a mineral 
characteristics and behaviour.— v.t. to become that has had free room to crystallise out. [Gr. 
the same:—pr.p. iden'tifying; M.p. iden'tifled.— Idios, own, morphe, form.] 

adj. idea'tillable,— n. ideatiilck'tion, act of idiopathy, id-i-op'g-thi, n. a state or experience 
identifying: sUie of being identified: anything peculiar to the individual: a primary disease, 
which proves one’s identity: a process by one not occasioned by another (med.) — attj. 
which a person assumes the behaviour, ideas, idiopathic (-path'Ik). — adv. idiopath'ically. [Gr. 
etc., of sornmne else, particularly someone /dtos, own, pothos, suffering.] 
whom he admires (psych.). [L.L. IdenttficSre — idioplasm, id'i-d-plazm, a. that part of the proto- 
idem, the same,/aedre, to midre.] plasm that determines hereditary character, 

identity, i-den'tl-ti, a. state of being the same: [Gr. idios, own, private, plasma, mould.] 
sameness: individuality: personality: who or idioKrJhythmic, ld.i- 0 -ridh'mik, or rith', ad/, self* 
what a person or thing is: an equation true for regulating: allowing each member to regulate his 
all values of the symbols involved (math.). — own life. [Gr. idios, own, rhpthmos, order.] 
adj. idra'tical, the ve^ samet not different: idiosyncrasy, Id-l-S-sIng'krg-si, n. peculiarity of 
eiyiressing or resulting in identity.—^Also iden'tic. temperament or mental constitution: any char* 
— adv. iden'tically.— n. iden'ticalneas.—idoitical acteristic of a person.— aeOs. idiowncratic 
twins, twins developing from one zygote; identic (-krat'lk), *al. [Gr. idios, own, synkrOsIs, a 
note, action (diplomacy), identical note, ai^on, mixing together—syn, together, krdx/r, a mixing.] 

fate, fdr; mi, h&r (her); ndne; mite, fSr; mOte; mSon, /dot; dhen (then) 
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idiott td'yat, n. a person so defective in 

mind from birui as to be unable to protect him* 
self against ordinary physical dangrn: - one 
afflicted with the severest grade of feeUe- 
mindedness: a flighty fool: a blockhead: a 
foolish or unwise person.— adi, afflicted with 
idiocy: idiotic.—ns. id'iocy (-^sl), id'iotcy 
(rare), state of being an idiot: imbecility: folly. 
— iuffs. idiotic (at'ik), >011 pertaining to or like 
an idiot: foolish.— adv. idiotically.— adi- 

id'iotish. idiotic.— n. id'iotism, the state of being 
an idiot: (see also under idiom).—idiot board, 
a mechanical device used to prompt a speaker 
on television; idiot card, a large card with 
words, etc., for the same purpose. 4 Frk(.^L. 
Ididta —Gr. idlotes, a private persom ordmary 
person, one who holds no public office or has 
no professional knowledge — idtos, own. ptivaU-l 
idiothermouB, id-i-d-lhur'mas, adi- warrh'bloodfd, 
i.e. having a temperature of one’s owg^nde* 
pendent of surroundings. [Cr. UUi 

therme, heat.] 

idioticon. See under idiom. ,i nli 

idle, i'dl, adi- vain: baseless: tnfl)i 

ployed: averse to labour: not- 

less: unimportant: unedifying.- 
idleness: to cause to be idle.— v-ip 
unoccupied: of machinery, to 
doing work.— ns. i'diehood (arckO. 
i'dier; id'lesse (poet.), idleness.— 
adj. i'dle-head'ed, foolish.— 
placed between two others for tra 
motion from one to the other with 
the direction.—i'dle-worms (coll.), 
jocularly supposed to be bred in d^^plers of 
lazy maid-servants. [O.E. idel; Ger. 

«>/.] IP 

Ido, e'do, n. an auxiliary international language 
developed (since 1907) from Esperanto.— ns. 
Id'ist, I'doist. [Ido, offspring.] 
idocrase, id', id'o-kras, -kraz, n. the raineitd 
vesuvianite. [Gr. eidos, form, krasis, mixture.] 
idol, i'dl, H. a figure (arch.): an image, a sem¬ 
blance: a phantom: a counterfeit (Spens.): an 
image of a god: an object of worship: an object of 
love, admiration, or honour in an extreme degree: 
(also Idd'lon, Id&'lum; pi Idd'la) a false notion 
or erroneous way of looking at things to which 
the mind is prone, classified by Bacon (Novum 
Organum, i. § 39) as Idols of the tribe (due to 
the nature of man’s understanding): Idols of 
the den or cave (due to personal causes); Idols 
of the forum (due to the influence of words or 
phrases); Idols of the theatre (due to miscon¬ 
ceptions of philosophic system or demonstra¬ 
tion).—v.r. i'dolise, -ize, to make an idol of.— 
ns. idolis'er, -z-, i'dolism, idol-worship: idolis¬ 
ing: a false notion (Mill.); i'dolist (Milt.), an 
idolater; idoloclast (-dol'), a breaker of images. 
[L. iddlum —Gr. eidolon--eidos, form— idein 
(aor.), to see.] 

idolater, i-dol'a-tar, n. a worshipper of idols; a 
great admirer:—/««. idol'atress.—v.r. and v.i. 
idol'atrisc, -ize, to worship as an idol: to adore. 
— adj. idol'atrous.— adv. idol'atrously.— n. idol'- 
atry, the worship of an image held to be the 
ab^e of a superhuman personality: excessive 
love. [Fr. idoldtre —Gr. eidulolatres — eidolon, 
idol, Itttreuein, to worship.] 
idyll, id'il, id’il, -al, n. a short pictorial poem, 
chiefly on pastoral subjects: a story, episode, 
or scene of happy innocence or rusticity: a 
work of art of like character in any medium.— 
Also idyl.— atUs. idyll'ian, idyll'ic.—«. i'dyllist, 
[L. idyllium —Gr. eidyllion, dim. of eidos, 

imaged] . 

if. If, cold- on condition that; provided that: in 
case that: -supposing that: whether.—«. a con¬ 
dition: a supposition.—as if, as it would be if. 


_ a supposition 

[O.E. gifi cf. Du. of, O.N. ef] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 


igad, t-gad’. Same as egad, 
igopd. Sameaagapd. 

igarapd, i-g&ed-pV, n. a canoe watoway in 
Brazil. [Tupi.] 

igloo, ig’ldS, n. or^. a dome-shaped hut of snow: 
now usu. a dwelling of other materials: a dome¬ 
shaped place of storage or container for goods: 
a hollow in the snow made by a seal over its 
breathing hole in the ice. [Eskimo.] 
ignaro, Ig-nS'rd, in-yd'rd, n. an ignorant peiron. 
[Prob. from Spenser’s character (Faerie Queene, 
1, viii) whose only answer is ‘He could not tell’ 
—It. Ignaro —L. ignSrus, ignorant.] 

Ignatian, Ig-na'shan, adi- of or pertaining to St 
Ignatius, first-century bishop of Antioch (applied 
to the Epistles attributed to him): or Ignatius 
'.Loyola.— n. a Jesuit.—^Ignatius’s bean (see under 
. Saint). 

igneons, i^'ni-as, adj. of or like fire: produced 
ny solidification of the earth’s internal molten 
magma (geol.).—adi. ignip'otent (Pope), presid¬ 
ing over fire. [L. ignis, fire.] 
ignescent, ig-nes'ant, adi- emitting sparks when 
struck.— n. an ignescent substance. [L. ignescens, 
^.ngntls, pr.p. of ignescire, to catch fire.] 
igpis-fatuus, ig'nis-fat'u-as, -fat'dd-dds, it. Will-o*- 
. fhe-wisp—the light of combustion of marsh-gas, 
apt to lead travellers into danger: any delusive 
4deal that leads one astray:—p/. ignes-fatui 
(Ig’niz-fat'd-i; ig'nSs-fat'db-i). (L. Ignis, fire, 
fatuus, foolish.] 

ignite, ig-nit‘, v.t. to set on fire; to heat to the 
point at which combustion occurs.— v.i. to 
take fire.— adi- ignit'able |[aiso ignit'ible).— ns. 
ignitabil'ity (ignitibil'ity); ignit'er, one who ig¬ 
nites: apparatus for firing an explosive or ex¬ 
plosive mixture; i^ition (-nish'an), act of ignit¬ 
ing: means of igniting: state of being ignited: 
the firing system of an internal-combustion 
engine: ig'nitron (or ig~ni'lron), a device for 
conducting current in which an electrode dips 
into a pool of mercury and draws up an arc to 
start ionisation. [L. ignire, ignitum, to set on 
fire, to make red-hot— ignis, fire.] 
ignoble, ig-no'bl, adi- of low birth: mean or 
worthless: unworthy: base: dishonourable.— 
v.r. to degrade.— ns. igndbil'ity, ijBn&'bleness.— 
adv. igno'biy. [Fr.,—L. igndbilis — in-, not, 

(g)ndbilis, noble.] 

ignominy, ig'na-min-i, or -no-, n.'loss of good 
name: public disgrace: infamy—formerly also 
(as Shak.) ig'nomy.— adj. ignomin'ious, deserving 
or marked with ignominy.— adv. ignomin'iously. 
[L. igndminia, in-, not, (g)ndmen, -inis, name.] 
ignoramus, ig-nd-ra'mas, -na-, n. the word for¬ 
merly written by a grand Jury on the back of a 
rejected indictment: an ignorant person, esp. 
one pretending to knowledge:— pi. ignori'- 
muses. [L. igndrdmus, we are ignorant, in legal 
use, we ignore, take no notice, 1st per. pi. pres, 
indie, of igndrdre.] 

ignorant, ig'nar-ant, adi- without knowledge, in 
general or particular; uninstructed: unin¬ 
formed: unaware: showing, arising from, want 
of knowledge: keeping back knowledge (Shak.): 
unknown (obs.). — n. an ignorant person.— n. 
ig'norance, want of knowledge—in R.C. theol. 
vincible or wilful ignorance is such as one may 
be fairly expected to overcome; invincible ig¬ 
norance is that which one cannot help or abate: 
the time of ignorance, i.e. before Mohammed: 
an instance of ignorance: an act committed in 
ignorance.— adv. ig'norantly. (Fr.,—L. ignorans, 
-antis, pr.p. of ignorare; see ignore.] 

Ignorantine, ig-nd-ran'tin, -no-, -tin, (R.C.) n. a 
member of a religious congregation of men 
devoted to the instruction of the poor—inaccu¬ 
rately applied to Brethren of the Christian 
Schools. 

tenoratioelenchi, ig-na-rh'shd tl-eng’-ki, ig-nd-rat’i-d 
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ehtM’ki^ (L.) ignoring the point in question; ill'-baired' {Sctft.), cross-grained; ill'-hcad'ed 
the ntllacy of arguing to the wrong TOint. iSpens. 'Jiedd'ed). not clear in the head; iU'- 

ignore, ig-ndr', -nSr", v.t. wilfully to disregard: to bu'inoiiTed, bad-tempered; ill'-Judged', not well 
set aside.— adj. ignor'able.— ns. ignori'tion, ig- judged; ill'-look'ing, having an evil look: ugly; 
noring; ignor'er. [L. igndrSre, not to know— lO'-inaiined', provided with too few men; ill- 
In-, not, and the root of (g)ndseire, to know.] mann'ered, rud,e: ill-bred; iU'-nft'tured, of a bad 
Iguana, i~gwa’na, n. a genus of large thick- temper: cross: peevish.— adv. iU'-nl'tiiTedly. 
tongued arboreal lizards in tropical America: —ill-nft'turedness.— ad^s, ill'-ofi', in bad cir- 
loosely extended to others of the same family cumstances; iir-5'inened having bad omens: 
(Iguan'idae): (without rap.) in South Africa a unfortunate; ill'-spent, spent amiss; il)'- 
monitor lizard. [Sp., from Carib.] starred', born under the influence of an un- 

Iguanodon, i-gwS’ns-don, n. a large Jurassic and lucky star: unlucKy; ill'-tem'pered, having a 
Cretaceous herbivorous dinosaur, with teeth bad temper: morose: badly tempered, ill- 
like those of the iguana. (iguana, and Gr. odous, mixed, distempered (<S/iak.); ill'-timed', said or 
odontos, tooth.] done at an unsuitable time.— v.t. ill-treat', to 

Iguvine, ig'u-vin, adj. Eugubine. treat' ill: to abuse.—^ill-treat'ment; ill'-turn', 

ihnun, e-rSm’, ehh’ram, n. the scanty garb wofn dn act of unldndness or enmity; ill-us'age.— 
by Mohammedan pilgrims on drawing near IB'-use, to ill-treat.— adj. ill-used', badly 
Mecca: the holy state it betokens. lAr.ihrdnr.] thiedj^or treated.—ill'-will', unkind feeling: 
ikebana, e'ke-ba'ns, n. Japanese art of flower iB'-wisher, one who wishes harm to 

arrangement. ill'-wrest'ing, misinterpreting to 

ikon. Same as icon. ^^^Vidtiage.—go ill with, to result in danger 

ilang-ilang. Same as ylang-ylang. ' ^^HPr] ^une to; take it ill, to be oRended. 

iicac. See ileum, ileus. T^Kp glMF i' connected with O.E. yfel, evil 

ileum, //', iti-im, n. the pMterior part of Ihg vnapflnir^i^o ifused with it, so that ill is often 

smaH intestine.— adj. il'eac, il'lac.—it. ileitis '^eciJWtedtt) to be read where evil is written.] 

iAa-i'ris), inflammation of the ileum. [L.L. m to 's. a slidina in.—v.t. to glide in. (L. 

ileum, L. ilia (pi.), the groin, flank, intestines.^ (tn-), in, labi, to slip, to slide.] 

ileus, ir~, iri-ss, n. obstruction of the intestine BSmMk^ diiifak'H'i-St, v.t. to ensnare.— adj. 
with severe pain, vomiting, etc.—Also ileac or illaqucft'tion. (L. illaqueare, 

iliac passion.— adJ. il'eac, il'iac. [L. ileos —Cr. '.i^tgimremUfi^n-), into, laqueus, a noose.] 
ileos or elleos, colic.], n. act of inferring from premises; 

ilex, i’lfks, it. the holm-oak (Quercus ilex): (cap.) hilpmiwconclusion.—adj. illative (il'a-tiv, also 

the holly genus:— pi. i'lexes, ilices (i'li-sez). [L. /?-WHlftrtaining to, of the nature of, express- 
ilex, holm-oak.] ing, oHBloducing an inference: of a case in 

Iliac, iliac. See ileum, ileus. Ilium, ilium. some pBoo-Ugric languages expressing direc- 

lliad, il’i-ad, -ad, n. a Greek epic ascribed to tion into or towards (gram.). —it. the illative 

Homer, on the siege of Troy: a long story case: a word in this case.— adv. ill'atively. (L. 

or series of woes. IGr. /lias,-ados — Ilios ot/lion, illatid, -dnis — Hiatus, used as pa.p. of inferre. 

Ilium, Troy.] to infer—17- (in-), in, latus, carried.] 

Ilium, il'i-am, W, it. Troy.— adjs. Il'iac, H'ian. illaudable, ll-6'da-bl, adJ. not praiseworthy.— adv. 

(L. Ilium-^r, /lion, 'Troy.] illau'dably. [Pfx. il- (in- (2)).] 

ilium, i/', il’i-am, n. the bone that unites with the lUecebrum, il-es'i-bram, n. a genus of plants of 
ischium and pubis to form the innominate one species found in Devon and Cornwall, 

bone:— pi. il'ia, the flanks.— adj. il'iac. [L. giving name in some classifications to a family 

ilium (in classical L. only in pi. ilia)-, see ileum.] Illecebrd'ceae, corresponding more or lcs.s to the 

ilk, ilk, adj. same.—of timt ilk, of that same, i.e. Paronychiaceae or Corregiolaceae of others, by 

of the estate of the same name as the family others again placed in' Catyophyllaceae. [Said 

—often used ignorantly for ‘of that kind’. [O.E. to be from L. illecebra, allurement, ‘as enticing 

ilea, same.] the simpler into bogs and marshes’.] . 

ilk, ilk, (Scot.) adj. each: usu. compounded with illegal, tl-e'gl, adJ. contrary to law.— v.t. ille'galise, 

the article as ilk’a (-a, -a). — n., adj., adv. ilk'aday, -ize, to render unlawful.— n. illegality (-gal'i-ti), 

every day, every day but Sunday. [O.E. «lc, the quality or condition of being illegal.— adv. 

each, an, one.] ille'gally. [Pfx. il- (in- (2)).] 

ill, //, adJ. (comp, worse; superl. worst) evil, bad: illegible, il-cj'i-bl, adj. that cannot be read: in¬ 
wicked: producing evil: hurtful: unfortunate: distinct.— ns. illeg'ibleness, illegibil'ity.— adv. 

unfavourable: difficult: reprehensible: sick: illeg'ibly. [Pfx. il-'(in-(2)).] 

diseased: incorrect: cross, as temper: grieyed, illegitimate,.//-/Wr'i-m/r, adj. not according to 
distressed (Scot.): severe (.S'cor.).— adv. (comp, law: not in the tegal position of those born in 

worse; superl. worst) badly: not well: not wedlock or legitimised; not properly inferred 

rightly: wrongfully: unfavourably: amiss: or reasoned:^ not recognised by 'authority or 

with^rdship: with difficulty.—n. evil: wicked- good usage: (of racing) other than flat-racing, 

ness: misfortune: harm: ailment.—nr. ill'ness, —n. a bastard.— v.t. (-mat) to pronounce or 

sickness; disease; illth (Huskin, etc.), the con- render illegitimate.—n. illegit'imacy (-ma-si). — 

trary of wealth or well-being.— adv. illy (U'li; adv. illcgit'imately.— n. illegitim&'tion, the act 

rare), ill.— adJs. ili'-advised', imprudent: ill- of pronouncing or rendering, or state of being, 

judged; ill'-affect'ed, not well disposed.—ill'- illegitimate.—illegitimate pollination, in dimor- 

be'ing, the state of being poor or in bad health, phic flowers, pollination of long style from 

— adj. ill'-beseem'ing (Shak.), unbecoming.— short stamen, or short from long. [Pfx. il- 

ill'-blood', ill'-feel'ing, resentment, enmity.— (in- (2)).] 

adJs. iH'-bod'ing, inauspicious; ill'-bred', badly illiad, a Shakespearian form of oeillade. 
bi^ or educated: uncivil.—ill'-hreed'ing.— illiberal, il-ib'ar-al, adj. niggardly;: mean, narrow 

a<(/.r.itr-condit‘ioned,in bad condition: churlish; in opinion or culture.— v.t. illib'eralise, -ize.— 

iH'-deed'y (Scot.), mischievous; ill'-disposcd', n. illiberaiity (-al’i-ti). — adv. illib'crally. [Pfx. 

unfriendly: inclined to evil; ill'-faced (Spent, il- (im (2)).] 

ilMaste), ugly-faced.—ill'-fame', disrepute (see illicit, il-is'lt, adj. not allowable: unlawful; un- 
houae).— aetjs. ilt'-fal'ed. unlucky; ill'-faurd' licensed.— adv. illic'itly.— n. illic'itness.—illicit 

(Scot,), ill'-fa'voured, ill-looking; deformed: proccM of the major, or minor (/og.), the fallacy 

ugly.— adv. ill'-n'vouredly.—ill'-fa'vouredness.— of distributing the major or minor term in the 

adjs. ill'-got', -gott'en, procured by bad means) conclusion when it is not distributed in the 

fite, fdr; mi, hur (her); mlnejmdte,4dr: mute; moon, foot; dhen (then) 
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premise. [L. ilUdtus — If- (in-), not, Udtm, pa.p. 
of licire, to be allowed.] 

illimitablet il-tm’U-a-bt, atf/, that cannot be 
bounded: infinite.—it. illim'itabieness.— adv. 

ilHm'itably.— n, illimiti'tion.— ad/- iilim'ited. 

[Pfx. il- (in- (2)).] 

ilUainm, it-in'l-am, n. a name proposed for 
element No. 61.—See promethium. [ItUnois 
University, where its discovery was claimed.] 
illipe, tri-pl, illupi, ll-db'pi, n. the mahwa tree 
(Sapotaceae) yielding illipe nuts and oil. [Tamil 
^ illuppal.] 

illi<|uation, il-i-kwa shan, n. the melting of one 
thing into another. (Pfx. il- (in- (1)).] 
illision, U-izh’an, n. the act of striking against 
something. [L. ilUsid, -onis — illidire — In, into, 
laedfre, to strike.] 

illiterate, il-it'ar-it, ad}, unacquainted with litera¬ 
ture: without book-learning: uneducated: 
ignorant: unable to read: of or characteristic 
of those who are without literary education.— 
It. an illiterate person: one who cannot read. 
— adv. illit'erately.— ns. illit'eratcness, illit'eracy 
i-a-si). [Pfx. il-(in-(2)).] 
illogical, il-oj'i-kal, adj. contrary to the rules of 
logic: regardless or ihcapable of logic.— adv. 
illog'ically.— n. illog'icalncss. [Pfx. il- (in- (2)).] 
illude, il-ood', -ad\ v.t. to trick. [L. iU&dfre — 
in, on, ludire, liisum, to play.] 
illume, ll-um', oom', v.t. a shortened poetic form 
of illumine.— v.t. illum'inate (in-5t), to light up: 
to enlighten: to illustrate: to adorn with 
coloured lettering or illustrations: to confer 
power of vision upon.— adJ. (-at, -it) enlightened: 
pretending to enlightenment: admitted to a 
mystery.— n. an initiate.— adj. illu'minable, that 
may be illuminated.— adj. illu'minant, enlighten¬ 
ing. —II. a means of lighting.— n.pl. llluminft'ti 
(L. il-ioo-mi-nate), the enlightened, a name 
given to various sects, and especially to a 
society of German Free-thinkers at the end of 
the 18th century.—n. illuminfi'tion, lighting up: 
enlightenment: intensity of lighting up; splen¬ 
dour: brightness; a decorative display of 
lights: adorning of books with coloured letter¬ 
ing or illustrations: divine inspiration or instance 
of it; the luminous flux per unit area expressed 
in lux (also illuminance).— adj. illu'minative (-a- 
tiv, -a-tiv), giving light: illustrative or explana¬ 
tory.— n. illu'minfitor.— v.t. illu'mine, to make 
luminous or bright: to enlighten: to adorn.— 
itr. illu'miner, an illuminator; illu'minism, the 
principles of the Illuminati: belief in or claim 
to an inward spiritual light. (L. illBmindre, 
-Btum, in, in, upon, lUminare, to cast light.] 
illupi. Same as illipe. 

illusion, il-oo'zhan, -u', n. a mocking (obs.) -. decep¬ 
tive appearance: an apparition: false concep¬ 
tion: delusion; a false sense-impression of 
something actually present (psych.). — ns. illu'- 
sionism, the doctrine that the external world is 
illusory: the production of illusion; illu'sionist, 
a believer in or practitioner of illusionism: one 
who produces illusions, a conjurer, prestidigi¬ 
tator.— adjs. illu'sive (-siv), illu'sory (-sar-l), de¬ 
ceiving by false appearances: false.— adv. illu'- 
sively.— n. illn'sivcness. [See illude.) 
illustrate, il'as-trat (old-fashioned ii-us’trat), v.t. 
to make bright, adorn ( 065 .): to show in a 
favourable light (ohs.y. to give distinction or 
honour to (obs.): to make clear to the mind 
(arch.): to exemplify: to explain and adorn by 
pictures: to execute pictures for.— ad), (-lus'; 
Shak.) illustrious; renowned.— n. illustrft'tion, 
act of making lustrous or clear: lighting up 
(obs.): act of explaining: that which illustrates: 
exemplification, example: a picture or diagram 
elucidating, or at least accompanying, letter¬ 
press.— adj. ni'ustrated (or -us’), having pictorial 
illustrations.— n. an illustrated periodical.— 


ad/s. ilhistrft'tional, illustrative (Ifas-trS-tlv or 
-tra-, or il-us'tra-tlv), illas'tratory, having the 
quality of making clear or explaining.— adv. 
iiruatratively (or il-us’). — n. iU'ustrttor.— ad). 
illus'trious, luminous ( 065 .): highly distin¬ 
guished: noble: conspicuous.—^v. ilius'- 
triously.—n. illus'triousness. [L. illHstris; illS- 
strare, -Stum, fustrare, to light up, prob— I6x, 
light.] 

illustrious, etc. See illustrate, 
illustrious, ll-us'tri-as, (Shak.) adJ- dull. Perh. 
for (/lustrous, not lustrous, 
illustrissimo, el-ldos-tri'si-mo, (It.)most illustrious, 
ilmenite, ll’man-it, n. a black mineral composed 
of iron, titanium, and oxygen. (From the Ilmen 
Mountains in the Urals.] 
il penseroso, il pen-se-ro'zd, (It. pensieroso) the 
pensive man. 

I'm, im, a contraction of I am. 
image, im’ij, n. likeness: a statue: an idol: a 
representation in the mind, an idea: a picture 
or representation (not necessarily visual) in the 
imagination or memory:' an appearance: that 
which very closely resembles anything: a type: 
a figure got from another figure by joining every 
point in it with a fixed point, or dropping a 
perpendicular from it to a fixed straight line or 
plane, and producing to the same distance 
(geom.): the figure of any object formed by 
rays of light reflected or refracted (real if the 
rays converge upon it, virtual if they appear to 
diverge from it) (opt.): an analogous figure 
formed by other rays (opt.): a metaphor or 
simile (rhet.): public image (see public).— v.t. 
to form an image of: to form a likeness of in 
the mind: to mirror; to imagine: to portray: 
to typify.— adJs. im'ageable; im'ageless, having 
no image.— ns. imagery (im'ij-ri, -a-ri), the work 
of the imagination; mental pictures: figures 
of speech: images in general or collectively; 
im'agism; im'agist, one of a twentieth-century 
school of poetry aiming at concentration, exact 
and simple language, and freedom of form and 
subject.—Also ad/. —im'age-breaker, an icono¬ 
clast; im'age-wor'ship. [O.Fr.,—L. imago, 

image; cf. imitari, to imitate.] 
imagine, im-aj'in, v.t. to form an image of in the 
mind: to conceive: to think: to think vainly 
or falsely: to conjecture: to contrive or devise. 
— v.i. to form mental images: to exercise 
imagination.— ad), imag'inable.— n. imag'inable- 
ness.— adv. imag'inably.— adj. imag'inary, exist¬ 
ing only in the imagination: not real: non¬ 
existent.—R. imaginfi'tion, act of imagining: the 
faculty of forming images in the mind: the 
artist's creative power; that which is imagined: 
contrivance.— adj. imag'inative (-a-tiv, or -a-tiv), 
full of imagination; suffused with imagination. 
— ns. imag'iaptivencss; imag'iner; imag'ining, 
that which is imagined; imag'ini8t(/afle Austen), 
a person of active imagination and speculative 
temper.—imaginary point, line, etc., a non¬ 
existent point, etc., whose co-ordinates are 
imaginary quantities, non-existent quantities in¬ 
volving the square roots of negative quantities. 
[O.Fr. imaginer —L. ImSginSri — imago, an 
image.] 

imago, i-mS'gd, -mS', n. the last or perfect state 
of insect life: an image or optical counterpart 
nf a thing: an elaborated type, founded on a 
parent or other, persisting in the unconscious 
as an influence (psych.): — pi. imagines (i-nia’Jin- 
«, -ma'gin-), im&'gos,— ad), imaginal (i-maj'). 
(L. imago, -inis, image ] 

im&m, i-mam’, imaum, i-niom’, n. the officer who 
leads the devotions in a mosque: (cap.) a title 
for various Mohammedan potentates, founders, 
and leaders.— n, imam'ate. [Ar. imam, chief.] 
irab-, for many words see emb-. 
imbalance, im-bal’ans, n. a lack of balance, as 
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between' the ocular muscles or between the immanation, im^tt&’shan, n. inflow. [L. In, in, 
activities of the endocrines, or between the mSnSre, -dium, to flow.] 
parts or the involunta^' nervous system, or iramane, Im-dn’, adj. huge: cruel, savage.— adv. 
between the elements of a diet (med.): tern* imraane'ly.— n, immanity (Im-an't-tl), cruelty, 
porary lack of balance in a self-adjusting system: [L. immdnis, huge, savage.} 

lack of balance in a sphere of a nation’s economy, immanent, lm‘9-tant, adj. indwelling: pervading: 
(Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] inherent.— ns. imm'anence, imm'anency, the per- 

imbark, im-bdrk', v.t, to enclose in bark. IPfx. vasion of the universe by the intelligent and 
im-(in-(l)).] creative principle—a fundamental conception 

imbecile, im'bi-sdl, ~sU, -sll, formerly im-bl-seV, of Pantheism.— a^. immanental {-ent’T). — ns. 

tm-bes'il, ad), feeble (now generally in mind): imm'anentism, belief in an immanent God; 

fatuous.— n. one who is imbecile: one whose imm'anentist. [L. in, in, manire, to remain.] 
defective mental state (from birth or an early immantle, im-{m)an’ti, v.t. to envelop in a mantle, 
age) does not amount to idiocy, but who is in- [Pfx. im- (in- (I)).] 

capable of managing his own affairs: loosely, a Immanuel, Emmanuel, i-man’O-el, n. a name given 
foolish, unwise or stupid person.— n. imbecil'ity. to Jesus (Matt. i. 23) in allusion to Is. vii. 14. 
[Fr. imbeeille (now imbMIe) —L. imbecillus; [Or. Emmanouel —Heb. ‘Jmm&nRil, God-with- 
perh. in-, not and beciUus, variant of bacillus, us.] 

dim. of baculus, a stick ] immarcesciUe, im-dr-ses'i-hl, adJ. never-fading: 

mbibe, im-bib’, v.t. to drink in: to absorb: to imperishable.—Less correctly immarcess'ible. 

receive into the mind.— v.i. to drink, absorb.— [L. in-, not, marcesefre, to languish.] 

ns. imbib'er; imbibition {im-bib-isk’^n). [L. immarginate, im-ar'JIn-St, -it, adj. without distinct 
imbibire — in, in, into, bibire, to drink.] margin. [Wx. im- (in- (2)).] 

imbrast, iSpeni.) for embraced. immask, im-mdsk\ (Shak.) v.t. to mask, disguise, 

imbrex, im'breks, n. orig. in Roman buildings, [Pfx. im-(in-(I)).] 
one of a series of usu. curved tiles fixed over immateriaL im-a-ti'ri-sl, adj. not consisting of 
the joins of flat tiles:— pi. im'brices (-bri-ses). matter: incorporeal: unimportant.— v.t. im- 
— v.t. imbricate, im'bri-kat, to lay one overlap- mati'rialise, -ize, to separate from matter.—ns. 
ping another, as tiles on a roof.— v.i. to be so immatS'rialism, the doctrine that there is no 
placed.— adj. (-kit, kdO (of fish-scales, bird- material substance; immatc'rialist; immaterial- 
scales, layers of tissue, teeth), overlapping like ity (-a/'), the quality of being immaterial or of 
roof-tiles.—n. imbrica'tion. [L. imbrex, a tile, not consisting of matter.—at/v. immat£'rially. 
imbricare, -Stum, to tile— imber, a shower of [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

rain.] immature, immatured, im-»-tydT>r(dy, -ch6or(dY. 

imbroccata, im-bro-ka'ta, n. in fencing, a thrust, adjs. not ripe; not perfect: come before the 
[It.] natural time.— adv. immature'ly.—ns. immature'- 

imimglio, im-brSiys, n. a confused mass; a ness, immatur'i^. [Pfk. im-(in- (2)).] 
tangle: an embroilment: an ordered confusion immeasurable, im-ezh'ar-s-bl, ad), that cannot 
(mus.). [It., confusion— Imhroifliare, to confuse, be measured: very great.—n. immeas'urable- 
embroil.] _ ness.— adv. immeas'urabiy.— atO- immeas'ured 

imbrue, im-broo', V./. to wet or moisten; to soak: (Spens.), beyond the common measure, im- 
to drench; to stain or dye.—Also embrue'.— measurable. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
n. imbme'ment. [O.Fr. embreuver — bevre (Fr. immediate, im-i'di-it, -dy»t, -dylt, -Jat, ad), with 
boire) — L. bib/re, to drink.] nothing between: not acting by second causes: 

imbnrte, im-broot', v.t. or v.i. to reduce, or sink, direct: present: without delay.— n. imme'diacy, 
to the state of a brute.—Also embrute. [Pfx. state of being immediate: direct appeal to in- 
im- (in- (1)).] tuitive understanding.— adv. imme'diateiy.—ns. 

imbue, im-bu', v.t, to moisten: to tinge deeply: imme'diateness; immS'diatism, immediateness: 
to fill, permeate (e.g. the mind; with with), the policy of action at once, esp. ((/.5. Aist.) in 
[O.Fr. imbuer —L. imbufre — in, and root of abolition of slavery. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
bibSre, to drink.] immedicable, im-(m)ed'i-ka-bl, ad), incurable, 

imburse, im-burs', v.t. to put in a purse or in [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

one’s purse: to pay: to repay. [Pfx. im- (in- immemorial, im-i-mdr'i-al, -mdr‘, adj. ancient 
(11), and L. bursa, a purse.] beyond the reach of memory.— adv. immemo'- 

imitatc, im'i-tat, v.t. to strive to be like or pro- rially. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
duce something like: to copy, not necessarily immense, i-men\‘, adj. that cannot be measured: 
exactly; to mimic.— n. imitability (-a-bU'i-ti). — vast in extent: very large: fine, very good 
adj. im'itable, that may be imitated or copied; (slang). — adv. immense'ly.—ns. immcnse'ncss; 
inviting or worthy of imitation (obs .).—ns. immcns'ity, an,extent not to be measured: in- 

im'itartcy, the tendency to ipiitate; im'itant, a finity: greatness. [Fr.,—L. Immensus — in-, not, 
counterfeit; imiti'tion, act of imitating: that mensus, pa.p. of metin', to measure.] 
which is produced as a copy, or counterfeit; a immensurable, lm-(m)en'shobr-»-bl, -sydbr-, -sy»r-, 
performance in mimicry: the repeating of the adj. that cannot be measured.—n. immenaura- 
same passage, or the following of a passage bil'ity. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
with a similar one in one or more of the other immerge, lm-(m)utj', v.t. and v.i. to plunge in. 
parts or voices (mus.). — adf. sham, counterfeit: [Pfx. im-(in-(1)).] 

machine-made (as lace).— adj. im'it&tive, in- immeritous, im-mer’it-as, (Milt.) adj. undeserving, 
cimed to imitate: formed after a model: [L. immeritus — in-, not, meritus, deserving.] 

mimicking.— adv. im'ititively.— ns. im'itfttive- immerse, im-(m)urs', v.t. to dip under the surface 
ness; im'ititor. [L. imitari, -atus.] of a liquid: to baptise by dipping the whole 

immaculate, ipf-ak'S-Ht, adj. spotless: unstained: body: to engage or involve deeply.— adj. im¬ 
pure.— n. immac'ulacy, state of being immacu- mersed' (Aot.), embedded in the tissues.— ns. 
late.—.oifv. immac'ulateiy.— n. immac'niateness. immer'sion, act of immersing: state of being 
—Immaculate Conception, the R.C. dogma that immersed: deep absorption or involvement: 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without original baptism by immersing: entry info a position of 

tin—first proclaimed an article of faith in 1854 invisibility as in eclipse or occultation (astron.): 
—not the same as the Virgin Birth. [L. immacw- ’application of liquid to a microscope object- 
IStus — in-, not, maculSre, to spot.] glass; immer'sionism; immer'sioniat, one who 

imnuuiacie, im-(m)an'a-kl, (Mill.) v.t. to put in favours or practices baptism by immersion.— 
manacles, to fetter or confine. [Nx. im- (in- (I ))t] immersion beater, an electrical apparatus directly 
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immersed in the liquid, used for heating water; 
imnienion lens, a microscope object-glass that 
works with a drop of oil or water b^ween it 
and the cover-glass. [See immerge.} 
immesh. See enmesh. 

immethodical, tuH’ without 

method or order; irregular.— adv. immethod'- 
ically. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
immew. See emmew. 

immigrate, im'i-grdt, v.i. to migrate or remove 
into a country with intention of settling in it. 

— ns. imm'igrant, one who immigrates; iinmigrk'- 
tion. (L. imniigrare — in, into, mlgrare, •Stum, 
to remove.] 

imminent, Un'i-nant, adj. overhanging: intent: 
threatening: impending.— ns. imm'inence, fact 
or state of being imminent: impending evil 
(Shak,); imm’inency.—adv. imm'inently. [L. 
imminens, •entis — in, upon, minere, to project, 
jut.] 

immingle, hn-{m)ing’gl, v.t. and v.i. to mingle 
together, to mix. [Pfx. im- (in- (I)).] 
immiscible, im-(m)is'i-hl, adj- not capable of being 
mixed.— n. immiscibirUy. [Pfx. im- (in- v2)).] 
immit, im-(m)il\ v.t. to insert: to introduce: to 
inject:— pr.p. immitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. im- 
mitt'ed.— n. immission {-ish'an). [L. immittdre 
—in, into, mittlre, mis.sum, to send.] 
immitigable, im-it'i-ga-hi, adj. incapable of being 
mitigated.— adv. immit'igably. (Pfx. im- (in- 
(2))1 . . 
iramix, im-{ni)iks’, (Miit.) v.t. to mix in: to in¬ 
volve in mixture. (Pfx. im- (in- (1)).] 
immobile, im-(m)6'bU, -hel, in U.S. -bii, adj. im¬ 
movable: not readily moved: motionless: 
stationary.—n. inimobilis&'tion, -z-.—v.r. im- 
mob'ilisc, -ize. to render immobile: to put or 
keep out of action or circulation.—n. immobil'ity. 
[Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

immoderate, im-od'ir-it, adj. exceeding due 
bounds: extravagant: unrestrained.— ns. im- 
mod'eracy, immod'erateness.— adv. immod'er- 
ately.— n. immodera'tion, want of moderation: 
excess. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
immodest, im-od'ist, adj. wanting restraint: ex¬ 
ceeding in self-assertion: impudent; wanting 
shame or delicacy: indecent.- adv. immod'- 
estly.—n. immod'esty. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
immolate, im'o-iat, im'M-St, v.t. to offer in sacri- 
ftce: to dedicate to the church or church uses 
Xohs.) — ns. immoli'tion, the act of sacrificing: 
the state of being sacrificed: that which is 
offered in sacrifice; imm'olitor. [L. immolare, 
-Stum, to sprinkle meal (on a victim), hence to 
sacrifice— in, upon, mola, meal.] 
immoment, im-mo'm^nt, (Sfiak.) adj. of no value. 
[Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

immoral, im-(m)or',fl, adj. inconsistent with or dis- 
regardful of morality: sometimes esp. of sexual 
morality: wicked: licentious.—nr. immor'alism, 
denial or rejection of morality; immor'alist; 
immorality (im-or-, im-ir-al'i-ti), quality of being 
immoral: an immoral act or practice.— adv. 
immor'atly. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
immortal, im-dr’tl, adj. exempt from death: im¬ 
perishable: never to be forgotten (as a name, 
poem, etc.).— n. one who will never cease to 
exist: one whose works will always retain their 
supremacy: one of the forty members of the 
French Academy.— n. immortalisd'tion, -z-.— v.t. 
immor'talise, -ize, to make immortal.-^«. im¬ 
mortality (im-or-, im-ir-tal'i-ti), — adv. immor'- 
tally. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

immortelle, im-dr-teV, n. an everlasting flower. 
(Fr. (fleur) immortelle, immortal (flower).] 
immovable, im-oov'o-bl, adj. impossible to move: 
steadfast: unyielding: impassive: motionlesg;; 
unalterable: not liable to be removed (tawi 
commonly immove'ablc): real, not personal (law). 
—R. (law, usu. in pi. immove'ables) immoveable 
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property.— ns. immov'ableness, immovabirity.^ 
adv. immov'ably. [Pfk. im- (in- (2)).] 
immune, im-Sn', atS. exempt: not liable to dan¬ 
ger, esp. infection: free from obligation.—a. 
one who is immune.— n. immunieft'tion, -z-.— v.t, 
imm'uniae, -ize, to render immune, esp. to make 
immune from a disease by injecting disease 
germs, or their poisons (either active or ren¬ 
dered harmless).— n, immun'ity.—immuno-, in 
composition, immune, immunity, as in immuno- 
chem'istry (the chemistry of antibodies, anti¬ 
body reactions, etc.).— ns. immunorogist; im- 
munol'ogy, the scientific study of immunity.— 
adj. immunosuppress'ive, applied to drugs which 
lessen the body’s rejection of e.g. transplanted 
or^ns.—immune body, antibody. [L. immunis 
— in-, not, munis, serving.] 
immure, im-ur', v.t, to wall in: to shut up: to 
imprison (also fig.). —n. (Shak. emure') an en¬ 
closing wall.— n. imraure'ment, imprisonment; 
walling up. [L. in, in, mSrus, a wall.] 
immutable, im-ut'a-bl, adj. unchangeable.— ns. 
immutabirity, immut'ableness.— adv. immflt'-^ 
ably. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
imp, imp, n. a shoot, scion, graft (obs.): a scion 
of a family (obs.)-. a young man (obs.)i a 
child: a teasing or taunting mischievous'child: 
a little devil or wicked spirit.—v.r. to graft, 
engraft (arch.): to engraft feathers in (to mend 
a wing; falconry), — adj. imp'ish, like or charac¬ 
teristic of an imp, teasingly mischievous.— adv. 
imp'ishly,—n. imp'ishness. [O.E. impa —L.L. 
impotus, a graft—Gr. emphytos, engrafted.] 
imp-, for words beginning thus see also emp-. 
impacaMe. im'pak-a-bl, (Spens.) adj. not to be 
quieted or appeased. [L. in-, not, pSeSre, to 
quiet.] 

impact, im-pakt', v.t, to press firmly together: to 
drive close: to strike pr collide.— ns. im'pact, 
the blow of a body in motion impinging on 
another body: the impulse resulting from 
collision: the impulse resulting from a new 
idea or theory: strong effect, influence; impac'- 
tion, act of pressing together, or of fixing a 
substance tightly in a body cavity: condition 
so produced.—impacted fracture (see fracture); 
impacted tooth, one wedged between the jawbone 
and another tooth and thus unable to come 
through the gum. [L. impactus, pa.p. of im- 
pingire-, see impinge.] 

impaint, im-pSnt', (Shak.) v.t. to paint, depict. 
(Pfx. im- (in- (I))-! 

impair, im-pSr', (Spens. eropaire') v.t. to diminish 
in quantity, value, or strength: to injure: to 
weaken.—v.i. to become worse; to decay.—n. 
impairing.—n. impair’ment. [O.Fr. empeirer 
(Fr. empirer), from L. im- (in-), intensive, 
pejdrSre, to make worse— pejor, worse.] 
impair, im-par’, (Shak.) adj- perhaps, unsuitable, 
unfit, inferior. [Fr.,—L. impSr — in-, not, par, 
equal.] 

impala, im-pd'b, n. a large African antelope 
(Aepyceros meiampus). [Zulu i-mpSlaj.] 
impale, im-pal', v.t. to shut in, esp. to fence in 
with stakes (arch.): to surround with a border 
(rare): to put to death by spitting on to a stake; 
to transfix: to combine palewise (her.). —Also 
empale'.— n. impale'ment, an enclosed space 
(arch.): the act or punishment of impaling: the 
marshalling side by side of two escutcheons 
combined in one (her.) [Fr. empaler —L. in. in 
pSlus, a stake.) 

impalpable, im-pal'pa-bl, adj. not perceivable by 
touch: extremely fine-grained; eluding appre¬ 
hension.—n. impalpability.— adv. impel'paW. 
[Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

impanation, im-pa-nS'shan, or -pS-, n. local union 
’ of the body of Christ with the consecrated 
bread in the Eucharist; later specially used 
of Luther’s consubstantiation.— adj- im panate 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'a-manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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{im-pSn’it,im^piit^, eiAbodied in bread. (From 
L.L. impin&re, -Mum — In, in, panis, bread.] 
impanel, impannel. See empanel, 
imparadise. im-par't-dis, (.Milt.) y.t. to put in a 
paradise or state of extreme felicity: to make 
a paradise of.—Also empar'adhe. [^x. jm> 
in- (1)).] 

imparfi)-, im-par-{i-), in composition, unequal. 
—n. imparity, im-par’i-ti, inequality: oddness 
(arlth., obr.).— atf/s. imparipinn'ate (hot.), pin¬ 
nate with a terminal leaflet; imparisyllao'ic, 
having a syllable more in the other cases than 
in the nominative. [L. impar — in-, not, p&r, 
equal.] 

impark, im-pdrk', v.l. to enclose in, or as, a park. 
—M. impark&'tion. [Pfx. im- (in- (I)).] 
imparl, im-parV, (arch, except law) v.i. to hold a 
consultation.— r.i. to talk over.— n. imparl'ance 
(Spens. emparlaunce), parleying, conference: 
delay in pleading, ostensibly for amicable ad¬ 
justment. (Obs. Fr. emparler — em- (L. in-), 
parier, to talk.] 

impart, im-part' (Spem. empart'), v.t. to bestow 
a part of, or share out (arch.): to give (some¬ 
thing abstract); to communicate, make known. 
— v.i- to give a part (of).— ns. impart&'tion; im- 
part'er; impart'mentfSAok.). [O.Ft.entpartir — 
L. impariire — in, on, pars, partis, a part.] 
impartial, im-par'shi, adj. not favouring one 
more than another: just: partial (Shak.). — ns. 
impartiality (-shi-al’i-ii), impar'tialness.— adv. 
impar'tially. {Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
impartible, im-pdri'i-hl, adJ. capable of being 
imparted.— n. impartibil'ity. [impart.] 
impartible, ini-pdrt'i-hl, adj. not partible; in¬ 
divisible.—n. impartibil'ity. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
impassable, im-pds'3-bl, adj. not capable of being 
passed.— ns. impassabil’ity, impass'ableness.— 
adv. impass'ably.— n. impasse (am-pas’, £-pa.\; 
Fr.), a place from which there is no outlet: a 
deadlock. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
impassible, im-pas'i-hl, adj. incapable of suffering, 
injury, or emotion.— ns. impassibil’ity, impass'- 
iblcness. (Church L. impassihilis — in-, not, paii, 
passus, to suffer.] ' 

impassion, im-pash'in, v.t. to move with passion; 
to make passionate.— adj\. impass'ionate (Spen.s. 
empass'ionate), impassioned: dispassionate; 
impass'ioned {Spens. empass'ioned), moved by 
or charged with passion; animated. [It. On- 
passionare —L. in, in, pawiCi, -Onis, passion.] 
impassive, im-pas'iv, adj. not susceptible of feel¬ 
ing; not showing feeling; imperturbable.— adv. 
impass'ively.— ns. impass'iveness, impassiv'ity. 
(Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

impaste, im-past‘, v.t to form into, or enclose in, 
a paste: to lay colours thick on. -ns. impastation 
(im-pas-td'sh^n); impasto (im-pds’td; It.), in 
painting and pottery, the thick laying on of 
pigments.— adj. impast'oed, iippast'a'd. [L.L. 
impastdre — in, into, pasta, paste.] 

Impatiens, im-pd‘shi-em, n. the balsam genus of 
plants, whose ripe capsules burst at a touch. 
[L., impatient.] 

impatient, im-pd'sh»nt, adj. not able to endure or 
to wait: fretful: restless: intolerant (of).— n. 
impft'tjence.— adv. imp&'tiently. [L. impatiens, 
-entis, impatient— in, nol, paliens, patient.) 
impave, im-pdv', (Wordsworth) v.t. to depict in 
pavement, as mosaic. [Pfx. im- (in- (I)).] 
impavid, im-pav'ld, (rare) ad}, fearless.— adv. im- 
pav'idly. (L. impavidus — im- (in-), not, pavidus, 
fearing.] 

impawn, hn-p6n', v.t. to put in pawn: to pledge: 

to risk. (Pfx. im- (in- (I)).] 
impeach, im-pech', (Spens. cmpeach) v.l. to hinder, 
impede (ohs.y, to beset (oos.)-. to impair (ohs.)i 
to disparage: to And fault with: to call in 
question; to arraign (es|). when a lower legis¬ 
lative house charges a high officer with grave 
/dte.fdr: me, hur (her); mlne.'^Sie, 


offences before the upper house as judges): to 

turn king's evidence against, peach upon_ n. 

hindrance (Sipras.): damage, injury, impairment, 
detnment (Spens.): calling in question (Shak.). 
— adj. impeach'able.— ns. impeach'er; impeach'- 
ment. [O.Fr. empech(i)er, to hinder (Fr. em- 
picher )—L. impediedre, to fetter—in, in, pUdica, 
fetter— pes, pidis, foot.] 

impearl, im-pdri', v.t. to adorn with or as with 
pearls: to make like pearls. [Pfx. im-(in-(1)).] 
impeccable, im-pek's-bl, adj. not liable to sin; 
faultless.— n. one who is impeccable.— ns. im- 
peccabil'ity, impecc'ancy.—o<0. impecc'ant, with- 
out sin. (Wx. im- (in- (2)).] 
impecunious, im-pl-ku’ni-a.s, -ny»s, adj. without 
money: short of money.— n, impecunios'ity, 
(^x. im- (in- (2)).] 

impede, im-pid’, v.t. to hinder or obstruct.—n. 
impi'dance, hindrance: an apparent increase of 
resistance to an alternating current owing to 
induction in a circuit (elect,). —n, impediment 
(-ped'), obstacle: a defect preventing fluent 
spewh.— n.pl. iropediment'a (L. impedimenta), 
military baggage: baggage generally; encum¬ 
brances.— adjs. impedimen'tal, imped'itive, hind- 
ering. [L. impedire—in, in, pfs, pedis, a foot.] 
impel, im-peV, v.t. to urge forward: to excite to 
action: to instigate:—pr.p. impairing; pa.t. und 

pa. p. impelled'^— adj. irapeU'ent, impelling or 
driving on.— n. an impelling agent or power.—#i. 
impell'er, one who. or that which, impels: a 
rotor for transmitting motion. [L. impellfre, 
impulsum-~in, on. pelUre, to drive.] 

impend, im-pend', v.i. to overhang: to threaten: 
to be about to happen.— ns. (ohs.) impend'ence, 
impend'ency.—adyr. impend'ent, impend'ing. (L 
impendere — in, on, pendere, to hang.] 
impenetrable, im-pen'i-tra-hl, adj. not to be pene¬ 
trated: impervious: inscrutable; occupying 
space exclusively (phvs.).—n. impenetrabil'ity.— 

adv. impen'etrably. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
impenetrate, im-pen'i-irdt, v.t. to permeate: pene¬ 
trate thoroughly.—ft. impenetrg'tion. [Pfx. im- 
(in-(l)).] 

impenitent, im-pen'i-t»nt, adj. not repenting.— n. 
one who does not repent: a hardened sinner.— ns. 
impen'itcnce; impen'itency.— adv. impen'itcntly. 
[Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

imperative, im-per’a-tiv, adj. expressive of com¬ 
mand, advice, or request: authoritative: per¬ 
emptory: obligatory: urgently necessary: 

calling out for action.—n. that Which is impera¬ 
tive: the imperative mood: a verb in the 
imperative mood.--adv. imper'atively.—impera¬ 
tive mood, the form of a verb expressing com¬ 
mand, advice, or request.—categorical imperative 
(see under category).- [L. imperdlivus—imperdre, 

_ to command— in, in, pardre, to prepare.] 
imperator, im-par-d'tar-, L. im-per-d'tor, n. a 
commander: a ruler: an emperor.im- 
peratoriai (im-per-a-ld'ri-al, -to'). [L. imperator, 
a genera), later an emperor—//Mpmire, to com¬ 
mand.] 

imperccable, im'pur.s-a-hl, (Spens.) adj. unpierce- 
able. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

imperceptible, iin-par-.sep‘ti-bl, adj. not discernible 
by the senses: very small, slight or gradual. 
~n. an imperceptible thing.—ff.v. impercep'tible- 
ness, _ impcrc^tibiLity.— ads\ impercep'tibly.— 
adjs. impcrcep'tive, impcrcip'ient. not perceiving: 
having no power to perceive. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).J 
imperfect, im-pur'fiki, adj. incomplete: def^tive: 
falling short of perfection: wanting any normal 
part, or the full normal number of parts: incap¬ 
able of being enforced (iegai): expressing con¬ 
tinued or habitual action in past time (gram.): 
diminished, less by a semitone (mus.): duple 
(aidmus.). — n. the imperfect tense: a verb in 
the imperfect tense.—adji. imperfect'ibie, that 
cannot be made perfect.—fi.v. imperfectibirity; 
Jdr; mate; mdon,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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imperfection (•/eAc'sA^ii), state of being imperrect: uncoloured by personal feeling.—v.r. imper'- 
a defect.— adv. imper'fectly.—n. imper'fectness. sonidise, -ize.—n, impersonality — adv. 

—imperfect cadence, any cadence other than a imper'sonally. [Pfx. im> (in- (2)}.] 
perfect cadence, esp. one passing from tonic impersonate, Im-pOr'san-at, v.r. to invest with 
to dominant chord. (Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] personality or the bodily substance of a person; 

imperforate, Im-pur'/a-rli, -d, -ra-tid, ac^s. not to ascribe the qualities of a person to (ci6s.); to 
pierced through or perforated: having no open- personify: to assume the person or character of, 
ing: abnormally closed imed.): without per- esp. on the stage.— adj. (-if, -at) personified.— 
forations for tearing apart, as a sheet of postage ns. impersoni'tion; imper'sonfitor. [L. in, in, 
stamps.— ad], imper'forable.— n. imperfor&'tion. persona, person; see personate.] 

[Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] impertinent, im-p&r'ti-nsnt, adj. not pertaining.to 

imperial,/m-pe'ri-af, ad/, pertaining to. or of the the matter in hand: trifling: intrusive: saucy; 
nature of, an empire or emperor: sovereign, impudent.—n. an impertinent person: one whose 
supreme: commanding, august.—n. an emperor presence is interfering or intrusive.— ns. imper'- 
or empress: a supporter of an emperor: tuft of tincnce, imper'tinency, that which is impertinent: 
hair on lower lip (earlier than Napoleon III); a intrusion: impudence, overforwardness: matter 
pointed dome of ogee section {build.) : the top of introduced into an affidavit, etc., not pertinent to 
a coach, carriage, or a trunk for carrying on it: the matter (law). — adv. impertinently. [Pfx. im- 
a British size of paper before metrication, 22 y 30 (in- (2)).] 

in. (a U.S. size 23 x33): a size of slates, 33 ^ 24 imperturbable, im-psr-tur'bo-bl, adj. that cannot 
in. t838 /610 mm.): an obs. Russian gold be disturbed or agitated: permanently quiet, 
coin.— v.t. impS'rialise, -ize, to make imperial.— — n. imperturbabirity.— adv. impertur'bably.— 
ns. imperialism, the power or authority of an n. imperturba'tion. [L. imperturbabilis — in-, not, 
emperor; the policy of making or maintaining perturbare, to disturb; see perturb.] 
an empire; the spirit of empire; imperialist, a imperviable, im-pur'vi-a-bl, impervious, im-pdr'vi- 
soldier or partisan of an emperor: a believer in »s, adjs. not to be penetrated; not easily in- 
the policy of developing and utilising the spirit fluenced by ideas, arguments, etc., or moved or 
of empire.— adj. imperialistic.— n. imi^riality upset (with to).—-ns. imper'viableness, impervi- 
{-al'i-ti), imperial power, right, or privilege.— abil'ity, imper'viousness.— adv. imper'viousiy. 

adv. imperially.— adj. imperious, assuming [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 

command: haughty: tyrannical: domineering: impeticos, jm-pcr'i-A;or, (S/ia/c.) v.r. a word coined 
peremptory; authoritative: imperial (obs.). — by the fool in rire/frA N/gAf (II, iii) perh. mean- 
adr. imperiously. - ns. imperiousness; imperium ing impocket, or perh. bestow on (the wearer of) 
(L. impMitm), a military chief command; a petticoat. 

empire.-- imperial cap, a size of brown paper, impetigo, im-pi-tVgo, n. a skin disease charac- 
22 .■ 29 in. (558 - 760 mm.); imperial city, terised by thickly-set clusters of pustules:— pi. 
Rome: in the older German Empire a city that impctigincs {-tij'i-nez). — adj. impetiginous {-tij'). 
owed allegiance only to the emperor, exercised [L. impetigo—impetlre, to rush upon, attack.] 
suzerainty within its own bounds, and had the impetrate, im'pi-trat, v.t. to obtain by entreaty 
right of voting m the imperial diet; Imperial or petition.—n. impetra'tion.— adJs. im'petrfi- 
< onfcrcnce, a former periodical conference (orig. tive, im'petritory. [L. impetrare, -Stum— in, on. 
Colonial Conference) of the prime ministers and patrare, to bring about.] 

other representatives of the United Kingdom impetus, im’pi-us, n. momentum: impulse: in- 
and the self-governing Dominions; imperial centive:— p!. im'petuses.—o£(/. impetuous (rm- 
mcasure, weight, standard of measure, weight pet’u-^s), rushing on with impetus or violence: 
(imperial gallon, yard, pound) as fixed by parlia- vehement: acting with headlong energy.— n. 
ment tor the United Kingdom (final act 1963); impetuosity {-os’i-ti). — adv. impet'uously.— n. im- 
imperial octavo, a book size, 71 - 11 in. in Britain, pet'uousness. iL. impetus {pi. impetiis)~in, into, 
8] 11] in U.S.; imperial Parliament, the on, petfre, seek.] 

parliament of the United Kingdom; imperial impi, im>/, n. a body of southern African native 
preference {hist.}, the favouring of trade within warriors. [Zulu.] 

the British Empire by discriminating tariffs, impictured, im-pik'cli^rd, {Spens.) adj. painted. 
[L. impOnum, sovereignty.] [Pfx. im- (in- (1)).] 

imperil, ini-per'il, v.t. to endanger:— pa.p. im- impierceable, im-pers'a-bi {Spens. imperceable, 
pcr'illcd.-w. impcr'ilmcnt. [Pfx. im-(in-(I)) ] im'psrs-s-bl), adj. incapable of being pierced, 
imperishable, int-per'hh-s-bt, adj. indestructible: [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
everlasting.— ns. impcr'ishableness, imperish- impiety, im-pi'j-ti, n. want of piety or veneration, 
abil'ity.— adv. impcr'ishably. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).J [L. impietds, -atis — in, not; cf. piety.] 

imperium, im-per'-per’, (L.) absolute irapignoratc,//H-ptg'/wr-n/, v.f. to pledge or pawn, 
sovereignty, command; area, or extent, of -n. impignora’tion. [L. in, in, into, pignus, 
absolute sovereignty.--imperium in imperio {in -drii,-I’m, pledge.] 

im-per'i-ii, -per’), absolute authority within the impinge, im-pinj’, v.i. (with on, upon, against) to 
sphere of higher authority. strike: to encroach.—v.r, to drive, strike:—pr.p. 

impermanence, im-piir’nwn-jns, n. want of per- imping'ing.— n. impinge'ment.— adj. imping'ent. 

manence. n. Imper'mancncy.— adj. imper'maii- [L. tmpingfre — in, against, pangfre, to fix, drive 
ent. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] in.] 

impermeable, twi-p/ir'mi-j-W, m//. not permitting impious, in/ adf. irreverent: wanting in 
passage, esp. of fluids; impervious.— ns. imper- veneration, as for gods, parents, etc. [L. iinplus 
meabil'ity, impor'meahlencss,—<n/v. imper'me- —i/ii-(in-), not, p/«.v; cf. pious.] 

ably. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] impish. See imp. 

imperaeversmt, im-p.>r-sev’jr-ont,{Shak.) adj. perh, implacable, im-plak’a-bl, -piak' {Spens. im’), adj. 
unseeing, wanting in power to perceive what Is not to be appeased: inexorable: irreconcilable, 
before one. or perh. stubborn. [Pfx. im-(in-(2)), —ns. implac'ableness, implacabil'ity.—rn/v. im- 
and imiceiCe, or persevere.] . plac ably. [Pfx ini- (in- (2)).] . 

impersistent, im-p.n-sis’tint, adj. not persistent: iinplacental, ini-p/J-«'M//,«<(/. having no placenta. 

not enduring. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] _ [Pfx. im- (in-(2)).] , c , 

impersonal* adj» not having person- implant* im-plant * v.f. to engrafx: to plant nrinly; 

ality: used only in the third person singular (in to fix in: to insert: to instil or inculcate: to plant 
English usu. with//assubject)(gram.): without (ground, etc., with).—n. something implanted 
10 any particular person: objective* in body tissue* as a graft* a pellet containing a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei's-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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hormone, a tube contakiins a radioactive sub* 
stance.— n. impiaatl'tkm. [Pfx. im> (in* (!)).]_ 
implate, im-pl&t', v.t. to put a plate or covering 
Upon: to sheathe. [Pfx. im* (in* (1)).] 
imphunibie, im-pidz'i-bl, a4i- not plausible.— n. 
implausibirity. [Pfx. im- (in* (2)).] 
impieach, im-plfch’, (Shak.) v.t. to intertwine. 
[Pfx. im* (in* (1)).] 

implead, im-pled‘, v.r. to sue (a person: arch.).~n. 
implead'er. [Pfx. im* (in* (I)).] 
impiedge, im-phj\ v.t. to pledge. [Pfx. im* (in* 
(»)).l 

implement, im'pti-m9nt, n. a piece of equipment, 
a requisite: a tool or instrument of labour: 
fulfilment {Scots law). — v.t. (often -meat') to 
give effect to: to fulfil or perform.— adj. 
implemen'tal, instrumental: effective.— n. im¬ 
plements'tion. [L.L. implementum—L. in, in, 
plere, to fill.] 

implete, im^plit’, v.t. to fill.— adt- replete.— n. 
impletion (-p/e's/t^n), filling: fulness: fulfilment. 
(L. implere, -etum — in, in, p/ere, to fill.] 
implex, im'plcks, adi- not simple: complicated.— 
n. {sool.) in Arthropoda. an in-turning of the 
integument for attachment of muscles.— n. 
implexion {im-pkk'shin). — ad/, implex'Sous. [L. 
implexus — in, into, phctfre, to twine.] 
implicate, im'pli-kat, v.t. to entwine together: to 
enfold: to involve: to entangle: to imply: to 
show to be, to have been, a participator.- n. a 
thing implied.— adj. (-kit) intertwined.--/i. im¬ 
plied'tion, the act of implicating or implying: 
entanglement: that which is implied.— adj. im'* 
piicdtive (or im-pUk'i-tiv), tending to implicate. 
— adv. im'plicatively.— adj. implicit (im-plis it), 
implied: relying entirely, unquestioning: en¬ 
tangled, involved (rare). — adv. implic'itly.— n, 
implic'itness. [L. implicare, -atum, also -itum — 
in, in, plicare, -atum or -itum, to fold.] 
implode, im-plod', v.t. and v.i. to burst inwards: 
to sound by implosion.—/r.v. impISd'ent, an im¬ 
plosive sound; implosion (-plo'zhan), bursting 
inward: in the formation of voiceless stops, 
compression of enclosed air by simultaneous 
stoppage of the mouth parts and the glottis 
(pkon.): inrush of air in suction stop (phon.). 
— afd. implosive (-plos’iv, or -pioz'). — n. an im¬ 
plosive consonant: a suction stop or click. [L. 
in, in, pidddre (plaudere), to clap.] 
implore, im-pl6r‘, -pldr', v.t. to ask earnestly: to 
entreat.—Also v.i. — n. (Spens.) entreaty.— nx. 
implora'tion; implor'ator (Shak.), one who 
implores or entreats.— adj. imploratory (-plor’a- 
t9-ri). — n. implSr'er.—rK/r. implfir'ingly, in an 
imploring manner. [L. implorare, to invoke 
with tears— in, in, plorare, to weep.] 
implosion. See implode. 

implunge, im-plunj', v.t. to plunge, submerge.— 
Also (Spens.) emplonge. [Pfx. im* (in* (1)).] 
imphivium, im-pluo'vi-om, n, in ^ncient Roman 
houses, the square basin in the atrium that 
received the rain-water;— pi. implu'via. (L. 
impldvium — in, in, into, plufre, to rain.] 
imply, im-plV, v.t. to enfold (Spens.): to involve 
the truth or reality of: to express indirectly: to 
insinuate: tomean: tosignify:—pr.p.imply'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. implied'.— adv. impli edly. [O.Fr. 
emplier —L. implicare.] 

impocket, im-pok'it, v.t, to put in the pocket. 
[Pfx. im- (in* (1)).] 

impolder, im-pdl'der, v.t. to make a polder of. 

[Du. Impolderen; see polder.) 
impolite, im-pi-lit\ adj. of unpolished manners: 
uncivil.— adv. impolite'ly.— n. impolite'ness. [Pfx. 
im* (in* (2)).] 

iftpolitic, im-pol i-tik, adj. not politic: inex* 
p^ient.—Also (ohs.) impolit'ical.— n. impol'icy. 
— advs. impollt'ically (rare); impol'iticly. [Pfx. 
im- (in* (2)).] 

imponderable, im-pon'der-a-bl, adj. not able to be 


weighed or estimated: without weight, im¬ 
material : without sensible weight.—Also n. — ns. 
impon'derableness, .'mponderabirity.— n.pl. im* 
pon'derables. once-supposed fluids without sen¬ 
sible weight, as heat, light, electricity, magnetism: 
factors in a situation whose influence cannot be 
gauged.—Also (L.) impondcrabil'ia.— adj. im* 
pon'derouB, weightless; very light. [Pfx. im* (in* 

impone, im-pon', v.t. and v.i. to impose: to lay 
on: to stake, as a wager (Shak. —perh. an error 
for Impawn). — adf. imp&n'ent, competent to 
impose an obligation.— n. one who imposes. 
[L. impon^re —in, on, ponire, to place.] 
import, im-port’, -port’, v.t. to bring in; to bring 
from abroad: to convey, as a word: to signify: 
to betoken: to portend: (impers.; »rr/i.) to be 
of consequence to, also to behove.—Also v.i. 
—n. im'port (formerly -port', -/sort'), that which 
is brought from abroad: meaning; importance; 
tendency.— ad/, import'able, that may be im¬ 
ported or brought into a country.— ns. import'* 
ance, the fact of being important: extent of 
value or significance: weight, consequence: 
appearance of dignity: import, significance 
(.ihak.): importunity (Shak.); import'ancy 

(Shak.). — adj. import'ant, of great import or 
consequence: momentous: pompous: urgent, 
importunate (Shak.). — adv. import'antly.— n\. 
importa'tion, the act of importing; a commodity 
imported: import'er.- r/c/y. iniport'less (Shak.), 
without consequence.—invisible imports, such 
items in a national trade balance as money spent 
by tourists abroad, etc.; opp. to visible imports, 
goods bought from foreign countries by traders. 
[L, importare, -atum — in, in, portiire, to carry.] 
importable, im-p6rt'9-hl, -port', (Spens. im'; 
ohs.), adi- unbearable: irresistible. (L. impor- 
_ tdbilis — im- (in-), not, portare, to bear.] 
importune, im-por-liin', -por', adi. inopportune, 
untimely (ob.s.); burdensome (obs.): impor¬ 
tunate: urgent, resistless (Spens.). — v.t. to be 
troublesome to (obs.): to urge or crave with 
troublesome application: to solicit for immoral 
purposes, make improper advances to; to 
import, signify (S/tens.; wrongly).— v.i. to be 
importunate.— ns, impor'tunacy (Shak. -tun'), 
import'unateness.— adj. impor'tunate (-it, -iii), 
inopportune (r^s.): burdensome (obs.): trouble* 
someiy urgent: pressing: pertinacious.— v.i. to 
solicit pertinaciously.— advs. impor'tunately; im¬ 
portune'ly (or -pdr').—ni. imporlun'er; importun'- 
ing; importun'ity. [L. importiinus, inconvenient 
— im- (in-), not, portus, a harbour; cf. oppor- 
^ tune.] 

impose, im-pdz', v.t. to place upon something: to 
lay on: to enjoin: to set as a burden or task: 
to set up in or by authority: to pass off unfairly: 
to arrange or place in a chase, as pages of type 
(print.). — V.I. (with on, upon) to mislead, deceive: 
to lay a burden, as by encroaching, taking undue 
advantage of one’s good nature; act with con¬ 
straining effect.— It. (Shak.) command, injunc¬ 
tion.—<«(/. irapos'able, capable of being imposed 
or laid on.— n. impos'er.— adj. iinpos'ing, com¬ 
manding, impressive: adapted to impress forc¬ 
ibly: spKious: deceptive.— adv. impos'ingly.— 
11 . impos'ingness. (?t. imposer; see compose.] 
imposition, im-psz-ish'sn, n. a laying on: laying 
on of hands in ordination: a tax, a burden: a 
deception: a punishment task: assembling of 
pages and locking them into a chase (print.). [L. 
impositid, -onis — In, on, pdnifre, pdsitum, to 
place.] 

impassible, im-pos'i-bl, adj. that cannot be: that 
cannot be done or dealt with: that cannot be 
true: out of the question: hopele.s$ly unsuitable: 
beyond doing anything with.— n. a person or 
thing that is impossible.— ns. imposs'ibilism, 
belief in or advocacy of an impracticable policy; 
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impoas'ibiliat; impossibirity. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).l 
Impoft, im'pdst, n. a tax, esp. on imports: the 
' weight carried by a horse in a handicap race 
(fo/7.). [O.Fr. impost (Fr. imp6t) —L. hnpdnfre, 
impdsitum, to lay on.] 

impost, im'pdst, (arciiit.) n. the upper part of a 
pillar in vaults and arches, on which the weight of 
the building is laid: a horizontal block resting on 
uprights. [Fr. imposte —It. imposia —L. im- 
pontre, impdsitum.] 

impostor, im-pos't»r, n. one who assumes a false 
character or personates another.—Also ini- 
post'er.— n. impos'ture (-ciur). an imposition, 
fraud. [L.L.,—L. impdn^re, impdsitum, to 
impose.] 

impostume, imposthume, im-pos'tiim, (arch.) n. 
an abscess.— v.t. and v.i. impos't(h)umate.— n, 
impost(h)um8'tiort.— adj. impos't(h)umcd. [O.Fr. 
empostume from aposleme —Gr. apostemu, 
abscess— apn. from, and the root of histanai, to 
set; the form due to confusion with posthumous, 
which itself is due to confusion.] 
impot, im'pot, (schooi siang) n. an imposition, 
impotent, im'ps-ttmt, adj. powerless: helpless: 
without sexual power: without self-control 
(ohs.y. ungovernable (Spens.). — ns. im'potencc, 
im'potency.—n</r. im'potently. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).j 
impound, im-pownd’, v.t. to confine, as in a pound: 
to restrain within limits: to hold up in a reser¬ 
voir; to take legal possession of.— adj. im- 
pound'able. —ns. impound'age; impound'er; im- 
pound'mcnt. [Pfx. im- (in- (I)). and pound (2).] 
impoverish, im-pov'er-i.sh, v.t. to make poor (iit. 
or fig.). —n. impov'erishment. [From O.Fr. 
empovrir, -in- from L. in. in, pauper, poor.] 
impracticable, im-prak'tik-^-hi, adj. not able to 
be done; not able to be used or traversed: un¬ 
manageable {arch.). — ns. impracticabil'ity, im- 
prac'ticabieness.— adv. imprac'ticabiy. [Pfx. ini- 
(in- (2)).] 

impractical, im-pruk'ti-kl, adj- unpractical.— ns. 
impracticality (-k(d'); imprac'ticaincss. [Pfx. 
im- (in- (2)).] 

imprecate, im’pri-kdt, v.t. to call down by prayer 
(esp. something evil): pray for or to: invoke 
evil upon.— v.i to curse.—«. impreci'tion.— adj. 
im'precatory (-ki-U-ri, or -kd or -ka'). [L. im- 
precari — in, upon, precari, -dtu.i, to pray.] 
imprecise, im-pri-sis', adj. not precise.—n. im- 
precis'ion. [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).] 
impregn, im-pren', (Milt.) v.t. to impregnate.— 
adj. impregnant (-preg'nant), impregnating: im¬ 
pregnated (ohs.). — v.t. impreg'nate, to make 
pregnant' to fecundate: to fiil or imbue (with 
the particles or qualities of another thing): to 
saturate (also fig.). —n. impregnfi'tion. [L.L. 
impraegnure, -alum — in, in,praegnSns, pregnant.] 
impregnable, im-preg'M-hl, adj. that cannot be 
taken: proof again.st attack.—n. impregnabil'ity. 
— adv. impreg'nably. [Fr. imprenahie —L. in-, 
not, prendire, prehendire, to take; g, a freak of 
spelling, has come to be pronounced.] 
impregnate. See impregn. 
impresa, im-pra'za, (ohs.) n. an emblematic device, 
often with a motto; a motto.—Also imprese 
(im'priz, or as Milt. -prez'). [It.] 
impreeario, im-pre-sa’ri-o, or -zd’, n. the manager 
of an 0 [Mra company, etc.:— pi. impresa'rios, 
impresa'ri (-re). [It.,— impiesa, enterprise.] 
imprescriptible, im-pri-skrip'tl-bl, adj. not liable 
to be lost by prescription, or lapse of time: 
inalienable.—n. imprcscriptibirity. [Pfx. im- 
(in- (2)).] 

impress, im-pres , v.t. to press: to apply with 
pressure, esp. so as to leave a mark; to mark by 
pressure: to produce by pressure: to stamp or 
print: to fix deeply in the mind; to affect the 
mind; to produce a profound effect upon, or 
upon the mind of.— ns. im'press, that which is 
made by pressure: stamp: distinctive mark; 


Impresaibirity.— adj. imprcss'ible, susceptible.— 
ns. impression (im-presh'an), the act or result of 
impressing: pressure: a difference produced in 
a thing by action upon it: a single printing of a 
book: the effect of anything on the mind: a 
profound effect on the emotions: a vague 
uncertain memory or inclination to believe: 
belief, generally ill-founded; impressionabirity. 
— adj. impress'ionable, able to receive an im¬ 
pression: very susceptible to impressions.— n. 
impress'ionism, a nineteenth-century movement 
in painting, originating in France, aiming at the 
realistic representation of the play of light in 
nature, purporting to render faithfully what the 
artist actually saw, dispensing with the academic 
rules of composition and colouring; any similar 
tendency in other arts.— n. and adj. impress'ionist. 
--adi. impressionis'tic.— adv. impressionist'ically. 
— adj. impressive (-pres'), exerting or tending to 
exert pressure: capable of making a deep 
impression on the mind; solemn.— adv. im- 
press'ively.—ns. impress'iveness; impressure (im- 
presh'ir-. Shak.), impression.—be under the 
impression, to think or believe without certainty. 
[L. imprimfre, -pressum — in, premfre; see press 

(1) .] 

impress, im-pres', v.t. to force into service, esp. the 
public service.— ns. im'press (Shak. im-pres'); 
impress'ment, the act of impressing or seizing for 
service, esp. in the navy. (Pfx. im- (in- (1)), and 
prest (2); cf. press (2).] 

impress, impresse, im'pres, (Shak.) n. an impresa. 
impress, a variant of imprest, 
imprest, im'prest, n. earnest-money: money ad¬ 
vanced.— v.t. imprest', to advance on loan. [Pfx. 
im- (in- (I)) and prest (2).] 
imprimatur, im-pn-md'tor, n. a licence or per¬ 
mission to print a book, etc. (L. imprimatur, let 
It be printed, subj. pass, of impnm^re — in, on, 
premdre, to press.] 

imprimis, im-pri'mis, adv. in the first place. [L. 
imprimis—in primis (abl. pi,), in, in, primus, 
first.] 

imprint, im-print', v.t. to print: to stamp; to 
impress: to fix in the mind.— n. (im'print) that 
which is imprinted: the name of the publisher, 
time and place of publication of a book, etc., 
printed usu. on the title-page: the printer’s name 
on the back of the title-page or qt the end of the 
book.— n. imprint'ing, a learning process in 
young animals in which their social preferences 
become restricted to their own species, or a 
substitute for this. [Pfx. im- (in- (I)).] 
imprison, im-priz'n, v.t. to put in prison: to shut 
up: to confine or restrain.— n. impris'onmcnt. 
(Pfx. im- (in-(l)).] 

improbable, im-prtdt'i-hl, adj. unlikely.— n. im- 
probabil'ity.— adv. improb'ably. [Pfx. im- (in- 

(2) ).J , 

improbation, im-prd-bd'.sh^n, n. in Scots law, an 
action for the purpose of dcclai ing some instru¬ 
ment false or forged.— adj. improbative (-prob'i- 
tiv), disapproving—also improb'atory. [Pfx. 
im- (in- (2)).] 

improbity, im-proh'i-ti, -prob', n. want of probity. 
[Pfk. im- (in- (2)).] 

impromptu, im-promp'tu, adj. improvised: off¬ 
hand,!— qfiv. without preparation: on the spur of 
the moment.— n. an extempore witticism or 
speech: an improvised composition: a musical 
composition with the character of an extem¬ 
porisation. [L. impromptu for in promptU (abl.), 
in, in, promptus, readiness.) 
impropiier, im-prop'»r, adj. not strictly belonging: 
not properly so called: not suitable: unfit: 
unbecoming: unseemly: indecent.— adv. im- 
prop'erly.—n. imprfiprl'ety.—improper fraction, 
a fraction not less than unity. [L. im- (in-), not, 
proprius, own.] 

impropriate, im-pro’pri-at, v.t. to appropriate to 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eV»-m»nt\ for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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private use: to place (ecclesiastical property) in orfr. impuls ively_ ns. impuli'iveness; impulsiv'- 

the hands of a layman.—ac{i. (-ft) devolved into impnfs'ory. [L. impulsus, pressure— 

the hands of a layman.— ns. imprdprifl'tion; impellirei see impel.) 

imprS'priitor, a layman who is in possession of a impunity, (m-pan'i-ti, n. freedom or safety from 
benefice or its revenues. [L.L. impropriStus — punishment or ill consequences. (L. impOtUtSs, 
L. in, in, proprius, one’s own.) Slis — in, not, poena, punishment.) 

improve, im-prodv', v.f. to turn to good use (rare): impure, im-pSr’, adj. mixed with something else; 
to make use of, occupy (U.S.): to increise defiled: unholy: unchaste: unclean materially, 
(whether good or ill) (obs.): to raise in value morally, or ceremonially.— adv. impurely.— ns. 
(esp. by cultivating or building): to raise in price impure'ness, impur'ity. [Pfx. im-(in-(2)).] 
(obs.): to make better.— v.i. to increase (obs.): impurple, im-pur’pl. Same as empurple, 
to grow in price or value: to grow better: to impute, im-put’, v.t. to ascribe (usually evil): to 
make progress: to make improvements: to charge: to attribute vicariously (iheol.): to 
follow up with something better (with on). — ns. reckon (obs,): to impart (obs.). — adi. imput'able, 
improvabil'ity, improv'ablenes!.— adj- improv'- capable of being imputed or charged: open to 
able.—ndv. improv'ably.—nr. improve'ment, the accusation; attributable.—ns. imput'ableness, 
act of improving: a change for the better: a imputabinty.—a</v. imput'ably.—n. imputS'tion, 
thing changed, or introduced in changing, for act of imputing or charging; censure: reproach: 
the better: a better thing substituted for or the reckoning as belonging.— adi. imput'ative, 
following one not so good (often with on)’, imputed.— adv. imput'atively.—n. imput'er. [Fr. 
improv'er, one who, that which, improves: imputes —L. imputdre, -atum — in, in, putare, to 
worker who is in part learner: one who sets reckon.) 

himself to the improvement of land: a pad or imshi, imshy, im'shi, (mil. slang), inter], go away! 
bustle.—pr.p. and adi- improv'lng, tending to [Ar.) 

cause improvement: instructive: edifying; up- in, f/i, prep, expressing the relation of a thing to 
lifting.— adv. improv'ingly.—improve the occa- that which surrounds, encloses, includes, or 
sioD, to seize an opportunity for edification or conditions it, with respect to place, time, or 
other purpose: to draw a moral from what has circumstances, or to that which is assumed, held 
happened. (A.Fr. emprower—O.Vr. en prou, maintained, or the relation of a right or posses- 
preu, into profit.) sion to the person who holds oi enjoys i*; at: 

Improvident, fm-prov'i-da/if, not provident or among: into: within: during: consisting of: 
prudent: wanting foresight: thoughtless.—ad/ by way of; because of: by or through; by the 
improvided (im-pra-vi'did), unprovided: un- medium or method of: with (obs.): among the 
foreseen (Spens.). — n. improv'idcncc.— adv. im- characteristics or possibilities of; wearing: be- 
prov'idently. [Pfx. im-(in-(2)VJ longing to: being a member of.—adv. within: 

improvise, im-pro-, -pra-vis', or im', improvisate, not out: at home: on the spot: in or to a 
im-prov'i~zdt, vs.t. to compose and recite, or position within or inward: in or into office, 
perform, without preparation: to bring about parliament, etc.: in favour: in mutual favuur: 
on a sudden; to make or contrive off hand or in in intimacy; in fashion: in the market: in 
emergency.—v.i. to perform extempore; to do season: at the bat: as an addition: alight: in 
anything offhand. (The spelling with r is wrong.) pocket.— n. a member of the party in office or 
—nr. improvisa'tion(orprov'/z-),actofimprovis- the side that is having its innings: a re-entrant 
ing: that which is improvised; improvisator (ini- or inward turn.— adj. inward: proceeding 
prov'iz-a-tar, or im'prov-iz; It. improvvisatore, inwards; that is fashionable, much in use, as 
im-prov-ve-sa-td'ra); sometimes fern, improv'i- in-word, in-thing: within a small group.—v./. 

sfttrix (It. improvvisatrice, -tre'chd), one who to take in: to enclose: to gather in harvest._ 

improvises: one who composes and performs or adj. and adv. in'-and-in', (of breeding) from 
speaks without preparation.—ad/r. improvisa- parents that are near akin; with constant and 
td'rial (-/z-a-), improvisatory (-/z' or -iz').~n. close interaction.—/i. a game with four dice.— 

improvis'er. (Fr. improviser —L. in-, not, adj. in-and-out, by turns good and bad._in'- 

prdvisus, foresee; see provide.) fighting, fighting or bitter rivalry, between in- 

imprudent, im-proo'd»nt, adi- wanting foresight or dividuals or within a group, that goes on more- 
discretion: incautious: inconsiderate.— n. im- or-lcss secretly (see infighting—separate article); 
pru'dence.— adv. impru'dently. [Pfx. im- (in- in'group, a social group of people having the same 
(2)).) , . . ■ interests and attitudes; In'-joke, a joke to be 

impudent, im pu-dant, adj. wanting shame or fully appreciated only by members of a particular 
modesty: brazen-faced: shamelessly bold: pert: limited group; in'-ofi (billiards), a losing 
insolent.— n. im'pudence.—adv, im'pudently.— hazard; in'-patient, one lodged, fed and treated 
n. impudicity (-dls'i-ti). [L. im- (in-), not, pudens, in a hospital.— adjs. in'-aer'vice, carried out 
-etais, pr.p. of pudere, to In: ashamed; and while continuing with one’s ordinary employ- 
pudicus, modest.) ment as in-service training; in'sbore, close to the 

impugn, im-pun', v.t. to oppose: to attack by shore: moving towards the shore.—in'-tray, a 
words or arguments: to call in question.— adj. shallow container for letters, etc., still to be 
impugnable (-pun'; distinguished from obs. or dealt with.—in as far as, in so far as, insofar as, 
rare impug'nable, unassailable, from L. in-, not), to the extent that; in as much as, inasmuch as, 
— ns. impugn'er; impugn'ment. [L. impugnare — considering that; in for, doomed to receive (esp. 
in, against, pugnare, to fight.) unpleasant consequences): involved to the 

impuissant, im-pu'is-ant, -pu-Ls', -pwis', -pwes’, extent of; entered for: (.see also go); in for if, 
(arch.) adj. powerless.—n. impuiss'ance (or -/>«'; in for trouble: committed to a certain course; 
arch.). [Pfx. im- (in- (2)).) in it, in enjoyment of success: in the running; 

impulse,/m'pu/z, n. the act of impelling; effect of in itself, intrinsically, apart from relations; in 
an impelling force: force suddenly and moment- on (slang), participating in; ins and outs (or outs 
arily communicated: a beat: a .single blow, and ins), turning this way and that: nooks and 
thrust, or wave: a disturbance travelling along a corners: the whole details of any matter: those 
nerve (nervous impulse) or a muscle; an outside who repeatedly enter and leave; in that, for the 
influence on the mind: a sudden inclination to reason that; in with, friendiy with, associating 
act.—n. impttl'sion (-shah), impelling force: much with: enjoying the favour of; nothing in it, 
instigation.—impuls'ive, having the power of no truth, no importance, no difficulty in the 
imipelling: acting or actuated by impulse: not matter: no important difference—six of one and 
continuous: given to acting upon impui|e.-:>- half a dozen of the other. (O.E.//i; Du., Ger. 

fate,/Sr; mi, hur (her); mine; mdle,‘f6r; mute; mdon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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in, O.N. i; W. yn, L. in, Gr. en. O.E. also had 
innan, within; cf. O.H.G. innana, Sw. innan.] 
in, in, (Spens.) n. See inn. 
in-, in-, pfx., (1) in words derived from L. and 
O.E., used to form verbs with the sense in, into; 
sometimes used to form other parts of speech 
with this sense; sometimes used as an intensive 
or almost meaningless pfx.; (2) in words derived 
from L., used to form negatives- 
inability, in’a-bU'i-ti, n. want of sufficient power: 
incapacity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
in almntia, in ab-sensh'ya, ab-sent'i-a, (L.) in 
absence. 

inabstinence, m-ab'iti-nanx, n. want of abstinence. 
(Pfx. in- (2).] 

in abstracto, in ab-strak’td, (L.) in the abstract, 
inaccessible, in-ak-ses'i-bl, or -ak-, adj. not to be 
reached, obtained, or approached.— ns. inaccess- 
ibirity, inaccess'ibleness.— adv. tnaccess'ibly. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

inaccurate, in-ak'ur-it, adj. not accurate: in¬ 
correct: erroneous.— n. inacc'uracy (-a-si), want 
of exactness: mistake.— adv. inacc'urately. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

inactive, in-akt'iv, ad], not active: inert: having 
no power to move: sluggish: idle: lazy: having 
no effect; not showing any action {chem.)i not 
rotating the plane of polarised light.— n. inac'- 
tion, absence of action; idleness; rest.— v.t. 
inact'ivate, to render inactive.—n. inactiva'tion.— 
adv, inact'iveiy.— n. inactiv'ity, inaction: inert¬ 
ness: idleness. [Pfx. in-(2).] 
inadaptable, in-a-dap'ta-bl, adj. that cannot be 
adapted.--/!, inadapta'tion (-ad-).—adj. inadap'- 
tive. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inadequate, in-ad'i-kwii, adj. insufficient: short 
of what is required: incompetent.— ns. inad'- 
equacy (-kwa-si), inad'equatencss, insufficiency. 

— adv. inad'equately. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inadmissible, in-ad-mis'i-bl, adj. not allowable.— 
n. inadmissibil'ity. -adv. inadmiss'ibly. [Pfx. 
in- (2).l 

inadvertent, in-ad-vurt’ant, adj. inattentive: un¬ 
intentional.— ns. inadvert'cnce, inadvert'cncy, 
negligence: oversight.—adv.inadvert'ently. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

inadvisable, in-ad-vVza-hi, adj. not advisable, un¬ 
wise.—unadvisable (q.v.) was formerly preferred 
and still is by some.-—ns. inadvisabil'ity, inadvis'- 
ableness. 

inaidable, in-ad’a-bl, (Sbak.) adj. that cannot be 
aided. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inalienable, in-dl’yan-a-bi, -i-an-a-bi, adj. not 
capable of being transferred or removed.—n. in- 
alicnabil'ity.— adv. inal'ienably. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
inalterable, -ability. Same as unalterable, etc. 
inamorata, in-am-o-rd'ta, n. Jem. a woman in love 
or beloved:— masc. inamora'to. [It. innamorata, 

-to —L.L. inamorare, to cause to love—L. in, in, 
amor, love.] 

inane, in-dn', adj. empty, void: vacuous; sense¬ 
less: characterless.— n. the void of space.— /i.v. 
inanition (in-a-nish’an), exhaustion from want of 
food; inanity (in-an’i-ti), senselessness: mental 
vacuity: emptiness: an insipid empty-headed 
utterance. [L. inanis.] 

inanimate, in-an'i-mit, -d, -mat-id, adjs. without 
animation: without life: dead: spiritless: dull. 

— ns. inan'imateness, inanim&'tion. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inappeasable, in-a-pez’a-bl, adj. that cannot be 
appeased. [Pfx. m- (2).] 
inappetent, in-ap’i-tant, adj. lacking desire.- 
inapp'etence, inapp'etency. [Pfx. in-(2). J 
inapplicable, in-ap’lik-a-bl, in-ap-lik', adj. not 
applicable.—n. inapplicabil'ity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inapposite, in-ap'a-zit, adj. not apposite, suitable, 
or pertinent.— adv. inapp'ositely.—-/t. inapp'- 
ositenesB. [Pfx. in- (2>.l 

inappreciable, in-a-pre'sha-bl, -shy-abi, adj. too 
small or slight to be noticed, or to be important: 
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priceless (arch.).—n. inappreciation (-shi-d'shan). 
— adj. inappr£'ciative (-shi-a-tiv, or -shi-a-tiv), 
not valuing justly or at all. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inapprehensible, in-ap-ri-hen'si-bl, adj. not appre¬ 
hensible or intelligible.— n. inapprehen'sion,— 
adj. inapprehen'sive. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inapproachable, in-a-proch'a-bi, adj. unapproach¬ 
able: inaccessible.— adv. inapproach'ably. [Pfx. 
in- (2).j 

inappropriate, in-a-prd'pri-it, adj. not appropriate, 
not suitable.— adv. inappro'priately.— n. inappro'- 
priateness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inapt, in-apt', adj. not apt; unfit, or unqualified.— 
ns. inapt'itude, inapt'ness, unfitness, awkward¬ 
ness.— adv. inapt'ly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inarable, m-ar'a-bi, adj. not arable. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inarch. In-arch', (rare) v.t. to graft by uniting 
without separating from the original stem.— 
Also enarch'. [Pfx. in- (I).] 
inarm, in-iirm’, v.t. to embrace. [Pfx. in- (1).] 
inarticulate, in-ar-tik'u-iit, adj. not jointed or 
hinged; not uttered with the distinct sounds of 
spoken language: indi.stinctiy uttered or utter 
ing: incapable of clear and fluent expression.— n. 
inartic'ulacy.—<i(/v. inartic'ulately.— ns. inartic'- 
ulateness, inarticula'tion, indistinctness of sounds 
in speaking. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

in articulo mortis, in drt-ik’u-ld mdr'tis, drt-ik'db- 
Id, (L.) at the point of death, 
inartificial, in-drt-i-Jhh'ai, adj. not done by art: 
simple.— adv. inartific'ially. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inartistic, -al, in-ar-ti.\'tik, -at, adjs. not artistic: 
deficient in appreciation of art.— adv. inartis'- 
tically. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inasmuch, in-az-much', -az-. See in. 
inattentive, in-a-ten'tiv, adj. careless: not fixing 
the mind to attention: neglectful.—/is. inatten'- 
tion, inatten'tiveness.— adv. inatten'lively. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

inaudible, in-od'i-bl, adj. not able to be heard. 
— ns. inaudibil'ity, inaud'ihleness.— adv. inaud'- 
ibly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inaugurate, in-b’giir-at, v.t. to induct formally into 
an office: to cause to begin: to make a public 
exhibition of for the first time.— adj. inau'gural, 
pertaining to, or done at, an inauguration.—/!, 
an inaugural address.— ns. inaugurg'tion; in- 
au'gurator.— adj. inau'guratory (-a-tar-i). [L. 

inaugurdre, -dtum, to inaugurate, with taking of 
the auspices; see augur.] 
inauratc, in-d'rat, (rare) adi. gilded; having a 
golden lustre. [L. inaurare, -dtum, to gild— in, 
in, on, aurum, gold.] 

inauspicious, in-d-spish'as, adj. not auspicious: 
ill-omened; unlucky.— adv. inauspic'ioimly,— n. 
inauspic'iousncss. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
in banco regis, in bang’ko re'jh, rd'gis, (L.L.) in 
The King's Bench. 

inbeing, in'be-jng, n. inherent existence: inher¬ 
ence: inner nature. [Pfx. in- (I).] 
inbent, in'hent, adj. bent inwards. [Pfx. in- (I).] 
in bianco, in byang’ko, he-ang'ko, (It.) in blank, in 
white. 

in-between, in-bi-twen', adj. intervening: inter¬ 
mediate.— /I. an interval: an intermediary; any 
thing or person that is intermediate, 
inboard, in'hard, -bbrd, adv. and adj. within the hull 
or interior of a ship: toward or nearer to the 
centre. [Pfx. in-(1).] . 

inborn, in'bdrn, adj. born in or with one: innate: 

implanted by nature. [Pfx. in- (1).] 
inbreak, in'brdk, (rare) n. a violent rush in: 
irruption. [Pfx. in-(I).] 

inbreathe, in-bredh', in'bredh, v.t. to breathe in. 
[Pfx. in- (I).] 

inbreed, in'bred, in-bred', v.t. to breed or generate 
within: to breed in-and-in:— pa.p. and adj, 
in'bred, innate; bred in-and-in.— n. in'breeding 
(o6s.). [Pfx. in- (1).] 

inbring, in-bringd, (obs.) v.t. to bring in: to bring 
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into coiirt:-<M. 0 . and ae(i. inbroaght'.—ii. in'- ctuining together: Unking. [L. In, catina, 
bringing, tfn. in* (1).] < chain.] 

inbniniag, in-bdrn'lng, (Spens.) burning incautioua. iihkd’shis, adj. not cautious or careful, 

within. [Pfk. in* (1).] —lu. incau'tion, incau'tioiisnen.— adv. incau'* 

inbuntt In'burst, (rare) a. an irruption. [Pfx. in- tiously. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

(I).] incave. Same as encave. 

inby, inbye, in-bi', (Scot.) adv. toward the interior: incavo, in-kd'vd, n. the incised part in an intaglio, 
near: near the house: towards the coal face lit.,—L. in, in, cavus, hollow.] 

(mining). —Also adi- [Pfx- in- (1).] incede, in-sid', (rare), v.i. to advance majestically. 

Inca,/ng'Ara, R. an Indian of Peru: a member of —<»/»•. incgd'ingly. [L. Inciddre; aec\irg.Aen. 
the old royal family of Peru: a Peruvian king or 1,46.] 

emperor.—Also adi- [Quechua, prince.] incendiary, in-sen'di-er-i, n. one who maliciously 

incngt, In-kd/'(obs.). Same as encage. sets lire to property: one who inflames passions 

incalculable, in‘kal adi- not calculable or or promotes strife: an incendiary bomb.— adf. 

able to be reckoned: too great to calculate: un- relating to incendiarism: adapt^ or used for 
predictable.— ns. iacalculabil'ity, incal'culable- setting buildings, etc., on fire: tending to excite 
ness.— adv. incal'culably. [Pfx. in- (2).] strife.— n. incen'diarism.—incendiary bomb, a 

incalescent, in-ka-les’ent, or -/cp-, adi. growing bomb containing a highly inflammable sub¬ 
warm.— H. incalesc'ence. [L. incalescens, -entis, stance and designed to burst into flames on 
pr.p. of incalescfre — in, in, calescire, inceptive of striking its objective. [L. incendiarius — In- 
caUre, to be warm.] cendium — incendire, to kindle.] 

in-calf, In-kaf', adi- pregnant (with calf), [in, incendivity, insen-div'i-ti, n. power of causing 
calf.] ignition. [L. Incendire, to set on fire.] 

in camera, in kam’ar-a, kam'er-a, (L.L.) in a incense, in-sens', v.t. to kindle (obs.): to inflame 
(judge’s private) room: in secret. with anger: to incite, urge.— ns. incense'ment 

incandesce, in-kan-des', v.i. to be luminous by (Shak.), anger; incens'or, instigator: inciter, 
heat.— n. incandcsc'cnce, a white heat.— adj. in- [O.Fr. incenser — L. incendire, incensum, to 
candese'ent, white-hot.—n. incandescent lamp, kindle.] 

one whose light is produced by heating some- incense, in'sens, n. material burned or volatilised 
thing to white heat, as a filament resisting an to give fragrant fumes, esp. in religious rites- - 
electric current in a glow-lamp, or a mantle usu. a mixture of resins and gums, etc. (olibanum, 

heated by a flame. (L. in, in, candescire— benzoin, styrax. cascarilta bark): the fumes so 

candere, to glow.] obtained: any pleasant .smell: homage, adula- 

incanlatiun, in-kan-tu'shitn, n. a formula of words tion (fig.). — v.t. to perfume or fumigate with 
said or sung for purposes of enchantment: the incense: to offer incense to.— ns. in'censer, 
use of spells.—n. in'eantator.— adj. incan'tatory in'sensor (or -sens’), a burner or offerer of 

(-t^ts-n). (L. incantare, to sing a magical incense: a flatterer; in'sensory (or -.tens'), a 

formula over.] censer or thurible.—in'censc-boat, a boat-shaped 

incapable, iR-Anp'a-h/, not capable: unable to vessel for feeding a censer with incense.— adj. 
receive or take in (ohs.): unable (with oy’): in- in'cense-breathing, exhaling fragrance.—in'cense- 
competent: helplessly drunk: disqualified.— n. burner, a stationary vessel for burning incense, 

an incompetent person: one who is helplessly [O.Vr.encens—L.incensum — incendire, to set on 

drunk.—n. incapabil'ity.—adv. incap'ably. [Pfx. .fire.] 

in-(2).] incentive, in-sent'iv, adj. inciting, encouraging: 

iiwapacious, in-ks-pa'sh^s, adj. not large, narrow: igniting (Miit.). — n. that which incites to action, 
of small capacity.— n. incapft'ciousncss.—v.f. [L. tncentivus, striking up a tune— incinire—in, 
incapacitate (-pa.t'), to disable. to make unfit . in, canire, to sing.] 

(for): to disqualify legally.— r.v. incapacita'tion, incentre, in’sen-ter, n. the centre of the inscribed 
a disqualifying; incapac'ity, want of capacity: .circle or sphere. [Pfx. in-(1).] 
inability: disability: legal disqualification. [L. incept, iH-sepr', v.r. to begin (a/i.\.): to take into 
incapSx,-iicis.) the. body.— v.i. at Cambridge, to complete the 

in capite, in kap'it-e, kap’it-e, (L.L.) in chief: taking_ of a master’s or doctor’s degree.— n. 
holding or held immediately of the crown. incep'tion, beginning.--a<(/. incep'tive, beginning 

incapsulate, in-kap'sOI-at, v.t. to enclose as in a or marking the beginning: inchoative (gram.).— 
capsule: to enclose (a modifying element) r. (gram ) an inchoative verb.— m. incep'tor. [L. 
between other elements of a word. [Pfx.ih-(l). incipire, inceptum, to begin— in, in, on, lapin, 
incarcerate, in-kdr's^r-at, v.t. to imprison: to . to take.] 

confine.—n. incarcera'tion, imprisonment: ob- incertain, in-\ur't»n. adj. (Shak.) uncertain.— ns. 
stinate constriction or strangulation (surg.). . incer'tainty (Shak.), incer'tiludc. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
[L. iR, in, career, a prison.] « incessant, in-ses'snt, adj. uninterrupted: con- 

incardinate, in-kdr'di-ndt, v.t. to attach as a tinual.—adv. incess'antly, unceasingly: immedi- 

cardinal part, as a priest to his church.— adj.Sn ateiy (uhs.). [L. incessdns, -antis — in-, not, 

Andrew Aguecheek’s blunder for incarnate . cessdre, to cease.] 

(Twelfth Night V, i). [L. in, in, into, cardo, incest, in'sest, n. sexual intercourse within the 

-inis, a hinge.) prohibited degrees of kindred.— adj. incest'iious, 

incarnadine, in-kdr'ns-din, -din, v.t. to dye red. pertaining to, or characterised by, incest: turned 
—adr. carnation-coloured: flcsh-colour: blood- inward on itself, or of, or within, a small closely- 
red. [Fr. incarnadin —It. incarnadino, carnation, knit group(/ig,).-. adv. incest'uously.—n. incest'- 
flesh-colour.] uousness. [L. incestum — in-, not, castas, chaste.) 

incarnate, in-kdr'ndt, or in', v.t. to embody in inch, inch, insh, n. the twelfth part of a foot, equal 
flesh, give human form to: to personify(/ig.).~ to 2-54 cm.: amount of e.g. rainfall that will 

v.i. to form flesh, heal.— adi. (-kdr'nit, -nat) cover a surface to the depth of one inch (now 

invested with flesh: personified.— r. incarna'tion, measured in millimetres): amount of atmos- 

(often cap.) act of embodying in flesh, esp. of pheric pressure needed to balance th: weight of 

Christ: an incarnate form: manifestation, a column of mercury one inch high (now 

visible embodiment: the process of healing, or measured in millibars)’ proverbially, a small 

forming new flesh (.wry.) [L.L. incarndre, distance or degree: (in pf.) stature.—v.r. and v.i. 

-dtum —L. in, in, card, carnis, flesh.] to move by slow degrees.— adj. inched, containing 

incaac, incasembnt. See encase, encasement. inches: marked with inches.— adv. inch'meal, 

incatenation, in-kat-i-nd'shan, .n. harnessing inch by inch.—inch'-tape, a measuring tape 
fate, far-, mi, hur (her); RtiRC? m6te.Jlir; male; moon,/dot; dhen (then) 
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divided into indies; incfa'-wom, a looper cater- harsh.—n. inclem'eiicy.-^dr. incleni'eiitly. IFfk. 
pillar.—at an inch (Shak.), ready at hand; by in- (2).] 

inches, inch by inch, by sniaU degrees; every inch, inclnie, In-kUn', v.i. to lean fonvard or downward: 
entirely, UiMoughly. [O.E. ynce, an indi—^L. to bow or bend: to deviate or slant: to dope: 

UHcla, a twelfth part; cf. onnee.] to tend: to be disposed: to have some sli^t 

bra, huA,(5cot.)R. an island: a low-iyingmeadow desire.—v.t. to cause to bend downwards: to 

b^deariver. [Gael.//m/r, island.] turn: to cause to deviate: to slope: to tilt: to 

fawhaTitable, in-cheu^‘it'9-bl, (SAaA.) a<(i. on- direct: to dispose.— n. {in’klln, (n-klla") a slope: 

clwritable. (Pftc. in- (2).] a sloping tunnel or shaft inclin'am, 

inchaae, In-cMs', Same as enchase. leaning, capable of being tilted or sloped; tend- 

inchrate, in-kd'U, in'kS~dt, a4j. only begun: Ing: somewhat disposed: favourably disposed, 

unfinished, rudimentary: not established.—v./. — ns. incite'ablenesa; incliid'tion iln-klin-), act 

(oraA.) (in') to bc^.-^dr. inchoately (-Ad', or of inclining: a bend or bow: a slope or tilt: a 

in).—n. inracA turn, bei^nning: rudimentaiy deviation: angle with the horizon or with any 

state.—adi. mchoative (in-Ad a-t/v or te-Ad>d'(iv), plane or line: tendency: disposition of mind: 

incipient: denoting the beginning of an action, natural aptness; favourable disposition, pre- 

Inceptive (gram.).—n. (gram.) an inchoative ference, affection.—mi/, tecltefi'tioiial.—n. ta- 

verb. [L. incho&re (for incohare), -Stum, to clteato'rium, the dipping-needle.— aefis. inclln'- 

b^n.] atory; inclined', bimt: sloping: oblique: 

inchpin, inch’, trah'ptn, {ohs.) n. a deer’s sweet- having a tendency: disposed.—n. tecite'ing, 

bmd. [Perh. inch, pin.} inclination: side, party (5AaA.).—n. teciteom'eter 

incident. In si-a»nt, a4f. falling upon something: {-klin-), an instrument for measuring slopes 

liable to occur: naturally belonging (to): con- (clinometer), the magnetic dip (dipping-needle), 

sequent.—n. that which happens: an event: a or the inclination of the axis of an aeroplane.— 

subordinate action: an episode: that which inclined plane, one of the mechanical powers, a 

naturally belongs to or is cons^uent on some- slope or plane up which one can raise a wei^t 

thing else: a minor event showing hostility and one could not lift. [L./nc/indre, to bend towards 

thrutening more smous trouble: a brief violent — in, into, clinSre, to lean.] 
action, e.g. a raid, a bomb explosion.—n. inclip, in-klip', {Shak.) v.t. to embrace, enfold, 
in'cidence, the frequency or range of occurrence: [Pfx. in- (i).] 
the fact or manner of falling: bearing or onus, indou, teclosure. See enclose, 
as of a tax: the falling of a ray on a surfkce; include, in-kiddd', v.t. to enclose: to comprise as 
the falling of a point on a line, or a line on a a part: to classify, or reckon as part; to take in: 
plane (geom.).—o<(i. tecidmital(-dent'/),incident: to conclude {Shak.). — a4J. includ'ed, enclosed: 
striking or impinging: liable to occur: naturally comprised: not protruding (Aot.).— prep, (or 
attached: accompanying: concomitant; occa- pr.p. merging in prep.) with the inclusion of.— 
sional, casual.—n. anything that occurs inciden- adj. tedud'ibie.—n. techiaion {-klSd'zh»n), act 
tally.—m/v. incident'ally, in an incidental wav: of including: that which is included: a foreign 
loosely, by the way, parenthetically, as a di- body enclosed in a cnstal, or the like.— 
gresuon.—n. tecitot'ateess.—^incidental music, inebsive {-kIdS’siv), shutting in: enclosing: 
music accompanying the action of a play.— comprehensive: including everything: com¬ 
angle of incidence, the angle between an incident prehending the stated limit or extremes, teclud- 
ray and the normal to the surface it falls on. mg (with of): included (oAr. or loose).—adv. 
(L. incidins, -entis — in, on, cadire', to fall.] inclu'aively.—iiicliisive transcription, any phon- 

tecimrate,/n-s/nyr.d/.v./. to reduce to ashes.—nr. etic transcription admitting of more than one 
incineri'tion; tecia'erAtor, a furnace for con- pronunciation of the transcribed words.— 
suming anything. VL. IncinerSre,-Stum —in, in, include Out (co//.) to exclude. l\-. inclOdire, in- 
^ cinis, cinerls, ashes.] clOsum — in, in, claudire, to shut.] 

incipient. In-sip’i-»nt, at^. beginning: nascent.— incoagulable, in-kB-ag’S-b-bl, adl- incapable of 
ns. incip'ience, incip'iency.— adv. incip'iently. coagulation. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

[L. incipiins, -entis, pr.p. of incipire, to begin.] tecoercible, in-kS-urs’i-bl, a^. that cannot be 
incise, in-sis’, v.t. to cut into: to cut or gash: to coerced: that cannot be liquefied by pressure, 
engrave.— adjs. incised', cut: engraved: cut to [Pfx. in-(2).] 

about the middle (Ao/.); incis'iform, shaped like incog, In-kog’, adv. an abbreviation for Incognito, 
an incisor tooth.—n. incision (In-sish’en), the act tecogitable, in-kcfi’l-ts-bl, ad}, unthinkable.—nr. 
ofeuttingin, esp. (rurg.)intothebpdy: acut: a incogitabil'ity, incog'itancy.— mijs. incog'ituit, 

f ash: a notch: trenchancy.—<«([. incisive (-rfr'), untitinking: without power of thought; incog'- 
laving the quality of cutting in: trenchant: itiltive. [L./n-, not, edg/rdre, to think.] 
acute: sarcastic— adv. teci'sively.— ns. inci'aive- tecogmsable, incognizable, in^og’tds-e-bl, or in- 
ness; incisor (-siz’ar), a cutting or fore-tooth.— kon’Iz-a-bl, ad}, that cannot be known or dis- 
adls. tecisorial {-sis-o’ri-at, -siz-, -S’), incisory tinguished.— ad}, tecog'nisant, incog'nizant, not 

(-r/r', -siz’ar-i). —n. incisure {-sizh'ar), a cUt, cognisant. — nr. incog'nisance, incog'nizance, 

mcision. [Fr. Inciser —L. incidSre, incisum — in, failure to recognise; tecognoscibil'ity {~kog- 

into, caedire, to cut.] nos-i-), — ad}, incognosc'iblsi [See cognition, 

incite, in-ri't', v.t. to move to artion: to instigate, cognosce, recognise.] 

—nr. tecitant {in’sit-ata, in-sit’ant), that which incognito, in-kog’rd-td, in-kog-ni’tS, ad}, unknown, 
incites: a stimulant; iiKit&'tion (-r/r-,-ri7-), the unidentified: disguised: under an assumed title, 

act of inciting or rousing: an incentive.—ai(/. — adv. under an assumed name: with conceal- 

and n. indtative {-sit’a-tlv). — ns. indte'inent: In- ment, or feigned concealment, of identity.—a. a 

cit'er.— adv. incit'tegly. [Fr.,—L. inciiSre—in, man unknown, unidentified, or disguised {fern. 

in, c/rdre, to rouse—c/dre, to put in motion.] incognita): concealment, real or feigned. [It., 

tedvil, In-sIv’lL ad}. {Shak.) uncivil.—n. indvil'ity, —L. incognitas — In-, not, cognitus, known— 

want of civility or courtesy: impoliteness: an cogndscSre, to recognise, come to know.] 
act of discourtesy (in this sense pi. indvirities). incoherent, In-kS-hir’ant, ad}, not coherent: loose: 
[Pfx. in- (2).] rambling.—nr. incofair'ence, -ency.— adv. in- 

tedvism, in’siv-Izm, n. neglect of duty as a citizen, cobCr'ently.—n. incohfi'siim.— ad}, tecobd'shre 

conduct unbecoming a good dtizen. [Fr. in- (-r/v). [Pfx. in- (2).] 

clvisme.] incombnitible, In-kam-busl'i-bl. ad}, incapable of 

inclasp, In-kISsp’. Same as enclav. combustion.—nr. tecombustmil'ity, incombnst'- 

indement, In-kkm’ant, ad}, severe: stormy: ibbness.— adv. tecombust'iUy. [nk. in- (2).] 
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incoiiM, iH'kian, iiig'kMn, n. coining in, 

advent {Skak.}: that which comes in: profit, 
or interest fW>m anything: ivvenue: a disease 
coming without known cause (Scat.). —n. in¬ 
comer {te'kiOTi-w), one who comes in: one who 
takes possession of a farm, house, etc., or who 
conies to live in a place, not having bm born 
there.—ottf. ia’conung, coining in: accruing: 
ensuing, next to follow.—n. the act of coming in: 
revenue.—income tax, a tax directly levied on 
income or on income over a cwtain amount. 
IPfx.iii.(l).l 

in commandam. See commend, 
incommenaurahle, in-kam-en’sha-ra-bl, shdd-, tu(i. 
having no common measure: incommmisur- 
ate.—< 1 . a quantity that has no common 
measure with another, esp. with rational num¬ 
bers.— tu. incommensurabirity, incommen'sur- 
a hl e n sss.— adv. incommea'surably.—incom- 
men'siirate, disproportionate: not adequate: 
incommensurable.—cdv. incommen'surately.— n. 
incemmea'Mirateness. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
incommiscihle, In-kam-is'l-bl, adj. that cannot be 
mixed together. [L. in-, not, commiscire, to 
mix.] 

incoaunode, iu-kam-dd', vJ. to cause trouble or 
inconvenience to.—adf. inoonund'dioos, incon¬ 
venient: (of e.g. house) rather small: trouble¬ 
some (ofcs.): unsuitable (with ro,/or; obr.)— ady. 
inconiiad'diously.— ns. incommS'diousness; in- 
commodity i-od'), inconvenience: anything that 
causes inconvenience. [Fr. incommoder —L. 
incommodire — in-, not, commodus, commodious.] 
iacommniiica^ in-kam-On'i-ka-bi, aeff. that cannot 
be communicated or imparted to others.— ns. 
inconumuiicabil'ity, incommun'icableiiess.— adv. 
iacomiium'icably.—od/. incomnum'icative, un¬ 
communicative.— adv. incommun'icativaly.—n. 
incomman'icatiTeneas. [Pfx. in- (2).} 
famommonicado, in-kam-On-i-kb'dd, ad), and adv. 
without means of communication: in solitary 
ecmfinement. (So. incomunicado.] 
iacominiitable, in-kamSt'a-bl, adi- that cannot be 
commuted or exchanged.— ns. incommutabirity, 
incommut'ablcness.— adv. incommut'ably. [Pfx. 
hH (2).) 

incomparable, in-kom'^r-ad>l, ad/, not admitting 
comparison: matchless.— ns. incomparabii'ity, 
incam'parableness.— adv. incom'parably.— adi- 

iacompared (in-kom-pSr’ed; Spens.), ^rless. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

faMompatiUc, in-kam-pat'l-bl, adj. not consistent: 
contradictory: incapable of existing tog^her in 
harmony or at all: incapable of combination, 
co-operation, functioning together: mutually 
intolerant or exclusive: irreconcilable.— n. a 
thing incompatible with another: (in pi.) things 
which cannot co-exist.— ns. incompatibirity, 
state of being incompatible: a difference, usu. 

of 


properties between a host and'parasite 
Ihmts the development of the latter (bat.); in- 
iiicompat'ibleiies8..r-«</i>. incompat'ibly. [Pfx. in- 

(2).l 

incompetent, in-kom'pi-tant, aeff. wanting adequate 
powers: unable to function: wanting the proper 
legal qualifications: grossly ddicient in ability 
for one’s work.— n. an incompetent person.— ns. 
Incom'peteace, incom'petency.— adv. incom'pe- 
tandy. [Pfk. in- (2).] 

incomplete, In-kam-plit', adl. imperfect: un¬ 
finished: wanting calyx, corolla, or both (bat.). 
— n.pl. IncompM'tae (-f^), an artificial group of 
dicc^ledons with perianth absent or incomplete, 
the Monochlamydeae.— adv. incomplete'iy.—nr. 
fawonmlete'nesB, incompM'tion. [Pfx. in- CZ).] 
incompliaiice, in-kam-ptt’ans, n. refusal to comply: 

a unaccommodhting disposition.— adi. incom- 
'ant. (Pfk. !»• (2)4 


... tn-kanhpStd’, (MW.) rnff- discom¬ 
posed. [I^. (2).] 

incompoeite, indccm'pasrit, adl, simple: ill-con¬ 
structed.—inconqioMto numlN^ prime numbers. 
[Pftt. in- (2).] 

mcempossible, iorkam-pos'l-bl, (ran), adl, inj^p* 
able of co-existing.— n. incomposeibirity. [Pix. 
in- (2).] 

inc o mpre h ensible, in-kont-pri-hensU-bi, adl, not 
capable of being understood: not to be con- 
tamed within Umits (theol.). — na. incompre- 
hensihil'ity, incomprehens'ibloness.— adv. incom- 
prehens'iUy,— n. incomprdien'eion, lack of com¬ 
prehension.—nd/. incomprahens'ive, not compre¬ 
hensive.—«. inconmrebens'iveness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
incompreesiUe, in-kam-pres’i-bl, adl. not to be 
compressed into smaller bulk ns. incompress- 
ibil'ity, iacompress'iblenesB. [Pfk. in- (2).] 
incomputable, in-kam-pBt'a-bl, or in-kom', adl- 
that cannot be computed or reckoned. [Pfk. in- 
( 2 ).] 

inconceivaUe, in-kan-siv'a-bl, adl. that cannot be 
conceived by the mind: incomprehensible: in¬ 
volving a contradiction in terms: physically im¬ 
possible: taxing belief or imagination (coil.). —n. 
an inconceivable thing.— ns. inconceivabil'ity, 
iiKonceiv'ableness.— adv. inconceiv'abiy. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

inconcinnity, in-kan-sin'i-ti, n. want of congruous¬ 
ness or proportion.—oW. inconcinn'ous. iPfx. 
in- (2).] 

inconclusive, in-kan-kidds'iv, adl- not settling a 
point in debate, indeterminate, indecisive.— n. 
mconclusion (-kiSd’shan). — adv. inconclus'ively. 
— n. inconcius'iveness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
incondensable, in-kan-dens'a-bi, adj. not condens¬ 
able. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

incondite, in-kon'dlt,^it, adl. not well put together, 
irregular, unfinished. [L. incondlius-~in-, not, 
cmtdire, conditum, to build.] 
incongnions, indcong'grdb-as, adl. inconsistent: 
not fitting well together, disjointed: unsuitable. 
—^Also incon^'nmrt.— ns. incongruity (-kong- or 
-kan-groo'), incong'ruousness.— adv. incong'ru- 
onsly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inconiin,/em. inconniie, i-ko-nO, (Fr.) an unknown 
person. 

inconscient, in-kon'sk(y)ant, ad), unconscious: 
abstracted: not controlled by, or arising from, 
consciousness.— adv. incon'sciently.— adi. m- 
con'scious, unconscious. 

inconacionable, in-kon'shan-a-bl, adi- unconscion¬ 
able. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

inconsecutive, in-kan-sek’O-tiv, adi- not succeeding 
or proceeding in regular order.— n. inconsec'- 
utiveness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inconsequent, in-kon'sl-kwant, adl. not following 
from the premises: illogicaU irrelevant: dis¬ 
connected: unrelated: unimportant.—^n. incon'- 
sequencc.— adi- inconsequential (-kwcn'shi), not 
following from the premises: of no consequence 
or value.— advs. inconsequen'tially, incon'se- 
qoently. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

incmisiderable, in-kan-sid’ar-a-bl, adi. not worthy 
of notice: unimportant: of no g^eat size.— n. 
incootid'erableness.— adv. inconsid'erably. [Pfx. 
in-(2).] 

inconsiderate, in-kan-sid'er-it, adi. not considerate: 
thoughtless: rash, imprudent.— adv. inconaid'er- 
ately.— ns. inconsid'eratcness, inconsideri'tion. 
[Pfk. in- (2).] 

inconsistent, in-kan-sist’ant. ad/, not consistent: 
not suitable or ai^eeing; intrinsically incompat¬ 
ible: self-cotUradictory: changeable, fickle.— ns. 
inconsist'enM, inconsist'ency.— adv. inconsist'- 
ently. [Pik. in-(2).] 

inconsolable, in-kan-sdl'add, adi. not to be com¬ 
forted. —n. inconaoraUenesa.— adv. incoosor- 
aUy. [nk.in-(2).] 

inconsonant, Uhkon'sanrant, adi. not consonant.— 


fShi,fbr; mi, Mr (her); ndne; mlUt; mSbn,fdbt: dken (then) 




iaeoa'ioMBtlir. (P^. is- 

.... bhknMtiik*it^s, adi. not con* 

■pkoons.—d(/r. fawowpic'oMuy.— n. ineonvic'* 
WMoaMt. in* (2).l 

taco i t niit, lihkon'st»nt, adj. subject to cfannge: 
fickle.—< 11 . incon'stucy.—OTi'.incon'stantly. [nx. 
in-(2).] 

lurmunmeMe, In-kan-sftm'adiL adJ. that cannot be 
consumed or wasted.— adv. ineoasam'ably. P*fk. 
in- (2).] 

incontestaUe, la-kan-Ust'a-blf adl- too clear to be 
called in question: undeniable—it. incnitesta- 
Ml'ity.—oav. iaeontcst'sUy. (Pfk. in- ^2]}.] 
Incoonaiious, in-k»n-tig'ih-»s, a^. not adjoining or 
toudiing.—odv. iacontig'uouuy.— n. uicaittig'u- 
ousneas. (Pfx. in-(2).] 

incontinent, iihkon’tl-nant, ad/, not restraining 
the passions or appetites: unchaste: unabie to 
restrain natural disciuuges or evacuations (med.). 
—ns. incm'tinence, incon'tiaoncy.— adv. incon'- 
tincntly. [L. iacontlnens, -entls — in, not, con- 
tlngnsi see continent.] 

incontinent, ln-kon’ti-n»nt,(arch.)adv. straightway. 
—^Also incmi'tineiitly. (Fr.,—L.L. in continenti 
(tenure), in unbroken (time).] 
incontroUable, in-kan-trdl'a-bl, a^. uncontrollable. 
— adv. incontroU'ably. [Pik. in- (2).] 
incontrovertible, in-kon-trs-vibrt’i-bl, ad/, too clear 
to be called in question.— n. incoatrovertibil'ity. 
— adv. incontrovert'ibly. [Pfk. in- (2).] 
in contamaciam, in kon-iO-mS'shi-am, in kon-tdo- 
md’ki-am, (L.) as an act of contumacy, 
inconvenient, in-kan-vin'ysnt, adj. unsuitable: 
causing trouble or uneasiness: increasing diffi¬ 
culty: incommodious.— v.t. inconvin'ience, to 
trouble or incommode.— ns. inconvfai'ieace, in- 
convin'iency.— adv. inconvin'ientiy. (Pfk. in- (2).] 
inconversable, in-kan-viirs’a-bl, ad/, indisposed to 
conversation, unsocial. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
inconversant, in-kon'v»r-sant, {rare) -k»n-vAr\ ad/. 
not versed (with wi/A or , [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inconvertible, in-kan-v&rt'i~bi, a^. that cannot be 
chan^ or exchanged.— n. inconvertibil'ity.— 
adv. laconvert'ibly, [Pfx. in- (2).] 
iacoavindUe, in-kan-vin'si-bl, ad/, not capable of 
being convinced. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
incony, income, in-kun'i, {Shat.) ad/, fine, deUcate, 
pretty. [Origin unknown.] 
inco-ordinate, in-kd-drd'(i)~nit, adJ- not co-ordinate 
— n. inco-ordination {•i-na'shan), want or failure 
of co-ordination. [Ffx. in- (2).] 
incoronate, in-kor'a-ndi, -nil, •«, -nSt-ld, ad/s. 
crowned.—n. incoroni'tion. [Pfx. in- (1).] 
incorporate, in-kor'par-it, v.t. to form into a 
body: to combine mto one mass, or embody: to 
take or put into the body: to merge: toamorb: 
to form into a corporation: to admit to a 
corporation: to incarnate.— v.i. to unite into 
one mass: to form a corporation.— ad/, {-it) 
united in one body: constituted as an incorpora¬ 
tion.— ad/, incor'por&tuig {pMhl.), combining 
the parts of a sentence m one word.— n. inew- 
porl'tion, act of inco^orating: state of being 
mcorporated: formation of a legal or political 
body: an association: an incorporated society: 
an embodiment— ad/, incor'porative {-a-tiv, 
-d-r/v).— n. incor'porStor, one who incorporates: 
a memb«r, or original member, of an incor¬ 
porated company (J/.S.) : a member of a univer¬ 
sity admitted to membership of another. [L. 
incorpordre, •Hum — In, in, mto, corpus, •oris, 
body.] 

incoipcnate, in~k6r'par.4t, -dl, atU. without a body: 
unembodied.—mps. incor'poralCi) (SAoA.), ino^ 
penal {-pd‘, -pd'ri-#/), not having a body: 
spiritual: intanglbk.—i».ineorpc'nBlian,incor< 
port'ity, iaouporealily (•dedr-pdr, ^dr-tdVM). 
— adv. iacorpo'naliy. [L. ineorpontus, incor- 
poedUs, bodilns—in-, nqj, erurpus, -oris, body.] 

Neutial vowels in unaocoited syllablsa: d'aonant 


bicHiMe, indedrps', {Skak.) vJ. to Incoqwnto. 
ink. bi-(l).] 

incomet, Iri-kar-^t', atS. containuig finiha: not 
accurate: not ceAect in manner or character: 
not regulated (SAoA.).—adr. iacomct'ly,—n. 
laconect'neas. IP».in-(2).I 



incorrosible, in-ka-rd'st-bl, inrorrodiUe, ‘ir^ka- 
rd‘di-bl, ad/s. incapable of being qoirodml: not 
, readily corroded. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
incorr^, in-kar-i 0 t\ ad/, sound: pore: not 
depraved: not to be infiuenced by bribes.— ad/. 
incorrupt'ible, not capable of decay: that cannot 
be bribed: inflexibly just.— ns. incormpt'ilileneBS, 
incormptibil'ity.— adv. incomipt'iUy.— ns. iacor- 
nm'ticn, incomipt'ness.— ad/, inemruptive.— 
adv. incorruptly. [Pfx. in- (2).] v - 

incrasaate, in-kras"St, v.t. and v.i. {obs. except in 
pharm.) to thicken.— ad/s. incraas'ate, -d, 
thickened.—n. incrassi'tion.— ad/, incrass'ativc 
{-a-tiv). (L.L. incrassare, -Hum —^L. in, in, 

crassus, thick.] 

increase, in-kris', v.i. to mow in size, number, or 
(arcA.) wealth: to have a syllable more in the 
genitive than in the nominative {L. gram.). — v.t. 
to make greater in size, number, or (orcA.) 
wealth.— It. in'erease, growth: increment: addi¬ 
tion to the originat stock: profit: produce: 
progeny {arch.). — ad/s. increaa'nble; inomue'ful 
{Shak.), abundant of produce.— n. increas'er.—w. 
and adj. increas'ing.— adv. increaa'ingly. [M.E. 
encressen —A.Fr. encresser —L. incriscire — in, 
crisdre, to grow.] 

increata, in-kriSt’ {arch.) ad}, uncreated. (Pfk. 

in-kred'Nrl,. a//, surpassing belief: 
difiicuh to believe in: very great: unusually 
good {coil.). — ns. incredibility; incred'iUeness. 
—adv. incred'iUy. [Pik. in- (2).] 
incredulous, in-kred'S-las, aeU. hard of belief, 
sceptical: not believing: incmlible (£AaA.).—lu. 
inc^il'lity {-krid-), incred'Hloasiiess.— adv. in- 
cied'flhHMly. (Pfx. in-(2).] 
increinate, in'kri-mH, (om.) v.t. to burn: to 
cremate.—n. incremfi'tion. (Pfx. in- (1).] 
incrementfjng'or iii'Ari-iiiaiif,ii.ii)prease: amount 
of increase: an amount or thmg added: the 
finite increase of a variable quantity {mat/t.)'. 
an adding of particulars towards a climax {rhet.): 
a syllable in excess of the number of the nomina¬ 
tive singular or the second pers. sing, present 
indicative {gram.).—ad/, incremental (^rruut'l ).— 
unearned increment, any exct^tional increase in 
the value of land, houses, etc., not due to the 
owner’s labour or outlay. [L. inerimetuum — 
inergsdre, to increase.] 

increscent, In-kres'ant, {her.) adj. waxing (of the 
moon). [Pfx. in- (1).] 

incriminate, indcrim'indtj v.t. to charge with a 
crime or fault, to criminate: to implicate, 
involve in a charge.— ai^. incrim'inatoiy. [Pfx. 

incrust, incrustation. See encrust, encrustathm. 
incubate, in' or ing'kH-bH, v.i. to sit on eggs: to 
hatch: to undwgo incubation: to brood, 
meditate iflg.). — v.t. to hatch: to foster the 
development of (as bacteria, etc.): to brood or 
ponder over {fig.). — n. incuUl'tion, the act of 
sitting on eggs to hatch them: hatching (natural 
or artificial): fostering (as of bacteria, etc.): 
sleeping in a holy iilace to obtain dreams flrom 
the gods: meditation on schemes {fig.}', the 
period between infection and appearance of 
symptoms {med.). — m(/s. in'cuhltive, in cubitiwy. 
— H. in'eubitor, a brooding hen: an apparatus 
for hatdiing eggs by artifi^ heat, for rearing 
prematurely bom children, or for developing 
bacteria.—in'eaboua (Aof.), having the upper 

i for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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leaf-nargin overlapping the leaf above. (L. 
liKubi^e, -itum (osu. -Itum) — in, on, cubdn, to 
^ recline.] — 

ineabuB, In' or ing'kH-bgs, n. the nightmare: a devil 
suppo^ to assume a male body and have 
sexual intercourse with women in their sleep: 
any oppressive person, thing, or influence:— 
pi, in'cabases, in'cubi (• 61 ). IL. incObus, night¬ 
mare— in, on, ciAdre, to lie.] 
inculcate, In'kul-kBt or -kul’, v.t. to instil by 
frequent admonitions or repetitions.— n. bicul- 
ci'tion.— a 4 j, inculc'ative — n. in'cnlcktor. 

— mV- inenlc'atory. [L. ineuhdre, -Htwn — In. into, 
ealcdre, to tread— calx, heel.} 
incBhmble, in-kul'p»~bl, adj, blamelms.— adv. in- 
Gul'pehiy. (L. inculpBbilis — fit-, not, culpObllisi 
see GU^Ue.] 

inculpate, in'kul-pdt, or -kuV, v.t. to involve in a 
cha^ or blame: to charge.— n. inculpk'tibn.— 
a^. incul'patory i-ps-ta^l). [L.L. inculpare, 
•Btum —^L. in, in, culpa, a fault.) 
incult, In-kuh’, {rare) ad}, uncultivated, 
incumbent, in-kum'bent, adl. lying or resting: 
weighing on something: overlying (geof.): lean¬ 
ing over (arch.): overhanging (arch.): imposed 
or resting as a duty: lying alon^a surface, as a 
moth’s winjp at test: of a radicle, lying along 
the back of one cotyledon (bat.). — n. one who 
holds an ecclesiastical benefice.—n. incum'bency, 
a lying or resting on something: the state or 
fact of beiiui incumbent or an incumbent: a 
duty or oblintion: the holding of an office: 
an ecclesiastical benefice.— adv. incumliently. 
[L. tncumbens, -entis, pr.p. of Incambire, to lie 
upon.] 

incunabula, in-ku-Mib'S~la, n.pl. books printed in 
early period of the art, esp. before the year 1500: 
the cnidle, birthplace, origin of a thing:— sing. 
inc&nab'filum, also incfin'able.— adJ. incunab'- 
Uar.— n. incflnab'iUist, a student or collector 
of incunabula. [L. incunSbOla, swaddling- 
clothes, infancy, earliest stage— in, in, cUnSbula, 
dim. of ciinae, a cradle.] 

incur, in-kkr', v.t. to become liable to; to bring 
upon oneself: to suffer:— pr.p. incurr'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. incurred'.— a^. incurr'able. [L. 
tncurrlre, incursum — in, into, currire, to run.] 
incurable, in~kSr'»-bl, adf. not admitting of cure 
or correction.— n. one beyond cure.— ns. incur'- 
aUeness, incurabil'ity.— adv. incur'aUy. {Pfx. 
®.] ^ . .. 
incuriouB, in-k&'ri-as, adj. not curious or inquisi¬ 
tive: inattentive: careless: indifferent: not 
fa^dious, uncritical {obs.): not exquisite {obs.): 
deficient in interest {arch.). — adv. incu'riously.— 
ns. incfl'rionsness, incurios'ity. [Iffx. in- ( 2 ).] 
incurrent, in-kur'ant, adl- running in: carrying 
an inflowing current. [L. in, into, currins, -entis, 
pr.p. of currire, to run.] 

inenraion, in-kur'shan, n. a hostile inroad: the 
action of running in: a sudden attack, invasion. 
— adi, incur'sive, making inroads: aggressive: 
invading. (L. IneursiS, -dnis — incurrire.] 
incurve, in-k&rv', v.t. and v.i. to curve; to curve 
inward.— n. in'enrve, a curve inwards: a ball 
that curves in, or towards the batsman {baseball). 
— v.t. and v.l. incw'vate (or In'), to bend, esp. 
inwards.— adj. curved, esp. inward—also in- 
cnr'vAted.—nr. incnrvi'tkni, bending: bowing, 
kneeling, etc.: an inward bend or growth; in- 
cnr'vature, curve or curvature, esp. inwa^.— 
adj. inomred' (or In'), curved: curved inward.— 
n. hwur'vhy. [L. incurvdre, to bend In, Ineurvus, 
bent.) 

incus, Itm'kps, n. one of the bones in the middle 
ear, so et^fied ftom its fancied resemblance to an 
anvil:—pf. incudee {tng-kQ'diz, or fag').— adj- 
anvil^haped. (L. fncdr, incBdis, an anvil; see 
inoue.] 

incuse, In-kHz', v.t. to impreu by stamping, as g, 


coin.—odf. hammered.—a. an i m pm ss ipst, a 
stamp. [L. IneOsus, pa.p. of incmlre—4», on, 
cOdtre, to strike: to work on the anvil.] 
incut, in'kut, adj. set in by, or as if by, cutting: 
esp. in printing, inserted in spaces im in the 
text, [in, cut.) 

Ind, ind, ind, {poet.) n. India, 
indaba, in-d&'ba, a. an important tribal confer¬ 
ence: intemaUonai Scout conference: one's 
affair, business (5. coO.). [Zulu.] 
indagate, in'da-giU, {arch.), v.t. to search out.—a. 
indagd'tion.— adj. lU'dagative.—a. in'dagdtmr.— 
adi- in'dagitory. II,. hutdgBre, Stum, to trace.] 
ind^. See endiut. 

indebted, in-det'id, adj. bein|( in debt: obliged by 
something received.— ns. mdebt'edness, indebt- 
moit. [nx. in- (1).] 

indecent, In-di'sant, adj. offensive to common 
modesty; unbecoming: gross, obscene.—a. in- 
dd'cency, quality of being indecent: anything 
violating modesty or seemliness.— adv. indd'- 
cently. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

indeciduous, in-dl-sId'O-as, adJ. not deciduous.— 
adj. indecid'uate, not deciduate. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
indecipberable, in-di-sVfar-a-bl, adj. incapable of 
being deciphered. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indecision, in-di-sizh'an, n. want of decision, or 
resolution: hesitation.— adj- indecisive {-si'slv), 
settling nothing, inconclusive: hesitant: un¬ 
certain, indistinct.— adv. indecl'sively.—a. in- 
decl'siveness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indeclinable, In-dl-klin'a-bl, {gram.) a<^. not varied 
by inflection.— adv. indeclin'aUy. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indecomposable, in-de-kam-poz'a-bl, adj, that can¬ 
not be decomposed. [Pfk. in- (2).] 
indecorous, in^k'a-ras, sometimes -dU-kS', or 
-kd', adj. unseemly: violating good manners.— 
adv. ii^ec'orously.— ns. indec'orousness, in¬ 
deed'rum, want of propriety of conduct: a 
breach of decorum. [L. indiedrus.] 
indeed, in-did', adv. in fact: in truth: in reality. 
It emphasises an affirmation, marks a qualifying 
word, or clause, a concession or admission, or, 
used as an inter]., it expresses surprise or inter¬ 
rogation, disbelief, or mere acknowledgment, 
[in, deed.] 

indefatigable, in-dl-fat'i-gaSI, adl- not to be 
wearied out: unremitting in effort.— n. inde- 
lat'igableness.— adv. indcfat'igably. [Fr. (obs.), 
-^L. indefaligabilis — in-, not, de, from, fatigdre, 
to tire.] 

indefeasible. In-di-fez'ISI, adl- not to be made 
void.—fi. indefeasibii'ity.— adv. indefeas'iUy. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

hidefectiUe, in-di-fekt'lSl, adj. incapable of 
defect: unfailing. (lYx. in- ( 2 ).] 
indefensible, in-dl-fenfi'iSI, a^. untenable, that 
cannot be defended {lit. or fig.): that cannot be 
excused or justified.— n. indefensibil'ity.— adv. 
i^fens'ibly. (Pfx. in- (2).) 
indefinable, In-di-fin'aSl, adf. that cannot' be 
defined.—^v. indefin'ably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indefinite, in-def'i-ntt, adj. without clearly marked 
outlines or limits: of a character not clearW 
distinguished: not precise: undetermined: 
not referring to a particular person or thing 
{gram.; see also article): not distinguishing 
b^een complete and incomplete active (as the 
Greek aorist): not fixed in number {bot.): not 
terminating in a flower (bot.): racemose or 
centripetal (bot.). — adv. indel'initely.—n. in- 
def'initeness. [nx. in- ( 2 ).] 
indehiscent, In-di-his'ant, (bot.) adl. not dehiscent: 
(of fruits) not opening when mature.—n. la- 
ddhisc'ence. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indeUblc, In-del'i-bl, adj, that cannot be blotted 
out or effaced: making a mark which cannot 
be erased.— ns. indelibirity, inderiUeniws.—mfii. 
indel'ildy. [L. indilibills — In-, not, diUre, to 
destroy: influenced by words ending in-Ibfe.] 
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MaUcate 

iaMiorte, in-deVi-kit, a^. immodest or ver^ng a public school.—Daclantion of ludopcndoBca, 
Ml the immodest: wanting in fineness of fewng the document (1776) jivoclaiming with reasons 
or tact: i coarse. — n. indet'icacy. — adv. in- the secession of the thirteen colonws of Ameri(» 
dil'icatcly. (Pfx. in- (2).] from the United Kingdom, reported to the 

in delkiis, in dfl-is’i-is, dSl-ik'i-is, (L.) as Continental Congress, 4th July 1776—oibserved 
favourites. in the U.S. as a national holiday, Independence 

udemnify, In-dem'nl-fi, v.t. ([with against) to Day; Independent Labour Party, a Socialist 
secure: to compensate: (with from) to free, party founded by Keir Hardie in 1893. [Pfx. 
exempt:—pr.p. indem'nifying; pad. and pa.p. in- (2).] 

iadem'niiiM.— n. indemnification (~fi-ka’slun), in deposito, in (b~poz'it-d, dS-pos'gt-d, (L.L.) for a 
act of indemnifying: state of being indemnified: pledge. 

amount paid as compemsation. [L. indemnis, indescribable, in~di~skrib’s~bl, aefl. that cannot be 
unhurt {-in-, not, damnum, loss), and faclre, described.—a. {old slang, in pi.) trousers.— n. 

to make.] indescribabil'ity.— adv. indescrw'ably. [Pfx. in- 

iademnity, in-dem'ni-ti, n. security from damage (2).] 
or loss: compensation for loss or injury: legal indesignate, in-dez'ig-nat, {log.) adi- without any 
exemption from incurred liabilities or penalties, indication of quantification. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

—Act of Indemnity, an act or decree for the indestructible, in-dl-struk’ti-bl, adj. that cannot be 
protection of public officers from any technical destroyed.— ns. indestructibH'ity, indestruc'tible- 

or legal penalties or liabilities they may have ness.— adr. indestruc'tibly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

been compelled to incur. [Fr. indemniti —L. indetectable, ia-d/-tcAcr'a-M, od/not to be detected. 
fiMfemnij, unharmed—damnum, loss.] ,—Also indetect'ible. [Pfk. in-(2).] 

indemonstrable, in-dem'sn-stra-bl, or in-di-mon’, indeterminable, in-di-tkr’mln-s-bl, adi- not to be 
ody. that cannot be demonstrated or proved.— n. ascertained or fixed: of argument, etc., that 

indemonstrabirity. [Pfx. in- (2).] cannot be settled.— n. indeter'minableness.— 

indene, in'den, n. a hydrocarbon (HiC*) got from adv. indeter'minably.—n. indeter'minacy.—odi. 
coal-tar. [indigo.] indeter'mimde, not determinate or fixed; 

indent, indent', v.t. to cut into zigzags: to divide uncertain: having no defined or fixed value.— 
along a zigzag line: to notch: to indenture, adv. indeter'minately.— ns. indeter'minateness, 
apprentice: (as a deed, contract, etc.) to draw indetcnnin&'tion, want of determination: want 
up in exact duplicate; to begin farther in from of fixed direction.— adj. indeter'mined, not 
the margin than the rest of a paragraph; to determined: unsettled.— ns. indeter'minism, the 
impress: to dent or dint.— v.t. and v.i. to make theory that denies determinism; indeter'miiiist. 
out a written order with counterfoil or dupli- —indeterminacy principle, uncertainty principle, 
cate; to order (esp. from abroad): to recraisi- [Pfx. in- (2).] 
tion: (of a coastune, etc.) to penetrate, form indew, a Spenserian form of endue, 
recesses.— v.i. to move in a zigzag course index, in’deks, n. the forefinger (also in'dex- 
(Shak.): to bargain (o6r.): to make a compact fing'er), or the digit corresponding: a pointer cmt 
(obs.). — n. {in'dent, also in-dent’) a cut or notch; hand on a dial or scald, etc.: a moving arm, as 
a recess like a notch: an indenture: an order for on a surveying instrument: the gnomon of a 
goods (esp. from abroad): ^orig. Indian) official sun-dial: the finger of a finger-post: a figure of 
requisition for goods: a dint.— n. indentft'tion, a pointing hand, used to draw attention (^r/n/.): 
a hollow or depression: act of indenting or Xhc nowt {old slang)-, anything giving an indica- 
notching: notch: recess.—a<V. indmit'ed, having tion: a table of contents or other preliminary 
indentations; serrated: zigzag.—indent'er, a matter in a book {obs.y. hence a preface, 
person or thing that indents; inden'tion, in- ^ prologue, introduction {Shak.-, fig.)-, an alpha- 
dentation: blank space at the banning of a betical register of subjects dealt with, usu. at 
line; indent'ure, the act of indenting, indenta- the end of a book, with page or folio refer- 
tion: a deed under seal, with mutual covenants, ences; a similar list of other things: a list of 
where the edge is indented for future identifi- prohibited books: a direct, or indication of the 
cation {law)-, a written agreement between two first notes of next page or line {mus., obs.)-. a 
or more parties: a contract.—v.r. to bind by in- symbol denoting a power {math.): a number, 
dentures: to indent. (Two different words commonly a ratio, expressing some relation (as 
fused together; (1)—L.L. indenture —L. in, in, refractive index, ratio of sines of angles of 
dins, dentis, a tooth; (2)—English in and dint, incidence and refraction; cranial index, breadth 
dent.] of skull as percentage of length): reciprocal of 

indepmident, indi-pend'ent, adj. (with of) not de- intercept with parameter as unit {crystal.): — pi. 
pendent or relying on others: not subordinate: of a book usu. in'dexes; other senses indices, 
completely self-governing; (of a business, etc.) in’di-sez. —v/. to provide with or place in an 
not affiliated or merged with a larger organise- index.—n. in'dexer.— adjs. index'ical; in'dex- 
ton: thinking or acting for oneself: too self- less.—in'dex-leam'ing, superficial knowledge 
respiting to accept help: not subject to bias: got together from book index»; index number, a 
having or affording a comfortable livelihood figure showing periodic movement up or down 
without necessity of working or help from of a variable compared with another figure (usu. 
others: not depending on another for its value, 100) taken as a standard. [L. index, indicis — 
said of a quantity or function {math.): {cap.) — indicare, to show.] 

belonging to the Independents.— n. {ct^.) one index auctonim, in’deks dk-tdr’am, -tdr’, owk- 
who In ecclesiastical affairs holds that every tdr’ddm, (L.) index of authors; index lib- 
congregation should be Independent of every rorum prohibitonim {lib-rdt’am, -rdr’, prd-htb~lt~ 
other and subject to no supt^or authority—a dr’am, ~dr’, lib-rd’rddm prd-hib-it-dr’dbm), 
CongregationaJist: a politician or other who loosely, index expurgatorius {eks-pdr~ga-td’ri-as, 
commits himself to no party.—^ns. independ'ence, -td’, -pddr-giHtd’ri-dos), a list of books pro- 
the state of being independent: a competency; hibited (tO Roman Catholic readers) either 
independ'ency, independence; a sovereign state: absolutely or until amended; index loconim 
an independent mcome: {cap.) Congrega- {lok-dr’am, -dr', hk-dr’dbm), rerum {rl’ram, 
tionalism.— adv. Independ'ently.—Independence rd’rdbm), verbonim {vdr-bdr’am, -bdr’, wer- 
Day (see Declaration of Independence), a day bdr’dbm), index of places, things, words, 
when a country becomes self-governing or the indexteri^, in-deks-ter’i-ti, n. want of dexterity, 
anniversary of this event (usu. celebrated with [Pfx. in- (2).] 

an annual national holiday); independent schoid, Indian, in’di-an, adj. of or belonging to India 
Neutral vowe!s In unaccented syllables: d’a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUi 
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(irith yarkma bota^dcrioi) or its native popule- presses matter of fleet (fram.).—n. the iadieatiee 
tioin, or to the Indies, East or West, or to the mood: a verb in the indicattve mood.—mfv. !■« 
aboritines of America: made of mahee.—n. a dic'ativeljr.— m. hi'dicitor, one who or that whi^ 
membinr of one of the races of India: form., a indicates: a pointer: a diagram lowing names 
European long resident in India: an aboriginal and directions of visible objects, as on a moun* 
of America.—v.r.la'dianise.-ise. to make Indian: tain top: a substance showing chemical condi- 
to assimilate to what is Indian.—».i. to become tion by change of colour: a measuring eontri* 
Indian or like an Indian.—atf/- In'dic. orienting vance with a pointer or the like: any device for 
or existing in India: of the Indian brandi of the exhibiting condition for the time being: (cop.) a 
Indo-Oermaniclanguages.—n. la'dunist.onewho genus of bird' the honey-guides.—odf. in*- 
has a scholariy knowlMge of Indian languages, aleatory (or difc , -4n'dicator-«'agnun, a graphi- 
history, etc.—In'diamaa. a large ship employed cal representat< n of the pressure and volume 
in trade with India; Ii^an berry, the fruit of changes undergone by a fluid in performing a 
Animtirta Cocculus (see cocculus indicus); Indian work-cycle in the cylinder of an engine on corn- 
bread, a Virginian fungus said to have been pression, the area rqiresenting, to scale, the 
eaten by the Indians: maize bread; Indian club, work done during the cycle.—Indicated mrse- 
a bottle-shaped block of wood, swung in various power, of a reciprocating enginp, the horse- 
motions by the arms to develop the muscles; power developed 1^ the pressure-volume 
Indian emu, maize, so called because brou^t changes ofthe working agent within the cylinder, 
from the West Indies; Indian cress, a ^rden exceeding the useful or brake horse-TOwer at the 
plant {Tropaeobm mqius, popularly nasturtium) crankshaft by the power lost in metion and 
from Peru, with orange flowers; Indian fig, the pumping. [L. indicare, -Stum—in, in, dicib^e, to 
banyan-tree: the prickly pear; Indian file (see proclaim.] 

file); Indian fire, a firework used as a signal- indicia, in-dish'i-a, in-dlk'i-a, (L.) marks, signs 
light, consisting of sulphur, realgar, and nitre; (sing, indic'ium). 

Indian gift, a gin that is asked back or for which indict, in^it', v.t. to charge with a crime formally 
a return gift is expected; Indian hemp, Cannob/s or in writing.— adl- indict'able.— ns. indictee', 
satlva (Cannabis Indica is a variety), source of one who is indicted; indict'ment, formal accusa- 
drug variously known as hashish, manhuana, tion: the written accusation against one who is 
etc.; a speces of Apocynum (U.S.)\ Indian ink to be tried by jury: the form under which one is 
(see ink); Indian liqaorice, the jequinty or crab’s- put to trial at the insunce of the Lord Advocate 
eye plant: Indian meal, ground maize; Indian (Scots ihiv).—find an indictment, of a grand 
millet, dorra; Indian pink (see pinkroot); Indian jury, to be satisfied that there is a prlmajacit 
pipe, an American Monotropa with a solitary case, and endorse the bill a true bill. (With 
drooping flower, not unlike a tobacco-pipe; Latinised spelling (but not pronunciation) from 
Indian pwe, an American liliaceous plant, white A.Fr. enditer —L. In, in, dIctSre, to declare, freq. 
hellebore; Indiim red, red ochre, or native ferric of d/c^re, to say.] 

oidde, formerly imported from the &st as a red indiction, In-dik'shan. n. a proclamation; a decree 
piment, also made artificially; Indian rice (see of the emperor, fixing land-tax valuation (Rom. 
Zoania): Indian runner, a breed of domestic hist.)-, the tax itself (Rom. hist.): a cycle of 
duck; Indian shot, a cosmopolitan tropical fifteen years, instituted by Constantine the Great 
plant of the genus Canna, much cultivated for for fiscal purposes, and adopted by the popes as 
Its flowers; InAan summer, (orig. in America) a part of tb^ chronological system: a year bear- 
period of warm, dry, calm weather in late mg a number showing its place in a fifteen years* 
autumn, with hazy atmosphere; Indian tobacco, cycle, reckoning from 24th September (or other 
an American lobelia; Indian turnip, an American day), a.d. 312 (Rom. hist.). [L. Indictid, -dnis— 
araceous plant with a starchy tuber; India Office, in^dre, to appoint.] 

a government office in London where till 1947 indifierent, fn-a^'er-anf, adi. without importance: 
were managed the affairs of the Indian govern- uninteresting: of a middle quality: not very 
ment; India paper, a thin soft absorbent paper, good, inferior: in poor health (dio/.): neutral: 
of Chinese or Japanese origin, used in taking the unconcerned.—n. one who is indilTerent or 
finest proofs (India proofs) from engraved apathetic: that which is indifferent.— ns. in¬ 
plates: a thin tough opaque paper used for difl'erencc, indiff'erency; indifl'erentisra, in¬ 
printing Bibles; in'dia-ruMi'er, an elastic difference: the doctrine that religious differences 
gummy substance, the inspissated juice of are of no moment (theol.): the doctrine of 
various tropical plants: a piece of this material, absolute identity—i.e. that to be in thought and 
esp. one used for rubbing out pencil marks; to exist are one and the same thing (metapk,): 
India shawl, a Kashmir shawl.—East India indiil'erentist.—ndv. indill'crently, in an in- 
Company, a ipeat chartered cqmpany formed different manner: tolerabb: passably: without 
for trading with India and the E. Indies, the distinction, impartially. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

English Company, incorporated in 1600 and indigenous, in-dU'in-ss, adl. native bom; origina- 
(having lost its power by 18S8) dissolved in 1874; ting or produced naturally in a country—opp. to 
East Indian, an inhabitant or native of the East exotic. — adj. and n. in'digene (-Jen), native, 
Indies, usually applied to a Eurasian; Red aboriginal— adv. indig'enously. [L. tndigena, a 
Indian, one of the aborigines of America (from na^ve—im/u-, in, and gen-, root of gignire, to 
the coppery-brown colour of some tribes); West produce.] 

InAan, a native or an inhabitant of the West indigent, in'di-Jsnt, adJ. in need, esp. of means of 
Indies. (L. India — Indus (Gr. Indos), the Indus subsistence.— ns. in'digence, in’digency.—odv. 
(Pets. Hind, Sans, sindhu, a river).] in'digently. [Fr.,—L. indigfns, -entis, pr.p. of 

Indie. See Indian. indican. See indigo. indigire — imbt-, in. eg€re, to need.] 

indieate, bs’di-k&t, v,t. to point out: to show: to indigi^ in-di-Jest', aid. not digested, shapeless.— 
give some notion of: to be a mark or token of: n. a crude mass, disordered state of affain.— adJ. 
to give ground for inferring: to point to as indigest'ed, not digested: unarranged: not 
suiuble treatment (med.)i also (usu. in pass.) methodised.— ns. udigestibirity; mdlgestion 
as desirable course of action,In any sphere.— adJ. (in-di-Jes’chan), want of digestion: painful 
in'dicant,indicatittg.—n. that which indicates.— digmtion.— adJ. indigest'ible, not digestible: not 
R. in#ei'tioa, act of indicating: mark: token: easily digested: not to be received or patiently 
suggettion of treatment: symptom.—indica- endured.— adv. indlgest'iMy.—mj/. indigest'ive, 
live (ln-dlk'9-tlv), pointing out: giving intima- dyspeptic. (L. tndlgestus, unarranged— in, not, 
tion: applied to the mood of the verb that«x- digerire, to arrange, digest.) 

/dte.Jdr; ml, hdr (her); mine; mdte,/Sr; mUte; mdSn,fdbt; Men (then) 
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ioAfiif/it'din', (arcA.)<uV-ttnwoithy: disgnceflal. 

[1.. tih, not:, mgmis, wortHy.] 
indigiuuit, in-iUg’nant, aiV- feeling or showing 
lustifisbie anger (often mixed with scom)«— n. 
ladig'aance (arch.), indiniation: contemptuous 
impatience.— ady. indig'nantly.—n. iadigu'tkm, 
righteous anger at injustice, etc.: feeling caused 
by an unjustified sli^t, etc., to oneself: some¬ 
thing showing anger (Shak.). — v.t. indig'nify, to 
treat insulting!]/ (5peiu.); to disgrace (with 
inadequate praise; obs^, — n. indig'nity, un- 
woithiness (obs.): disgrace: dishonour: un¬ 
merited contemptuous treatment: incivility 
with contempt or insult: indignation (Spens.). 
[L. indignus, unworthy— in-, not, dignus, 
worthy.] 

indigo, in'di-gS, n. a violet blue dye obtained llrom 
the leaves of the indigo plan^ from woad, or 
synthetically: indigotin: the indigo plant, any 
of various species of Indigof'era, a tropical 
genus of Papilionaceae.— ad), deep blue.— ns. 
in'dican, a ^ucoside found in indigo leaves; 
in'digotin (or in-dig'), indigo blue, the blue 
colouring matter of indigo got from indican by 
hydrolysis; indimbin (ithdi-rod'bin), indigo red, 
an isomer of indigotin, got firom natural indigo. 
—^indigo bird, an American finch, of which the 
male is blue. [Sp. indico, indigo —L. indicum — 
Gr. Indikon, Indian (neut. adj.).] 
indirect, in-di-rekt", or -di-, adJ. not direct or 
straight: not lineal or in direct succession: not 
related in the natural way, oblique: not straight¬ 
forward or honest.— adv. indirect'iy.— ns. in- 
direct'ness; indirec'tion (Shak.), indirect course 
or means, dishonest practice.—indirect evidence, 
or testimony, circumstantial or inferential 
evidence; indirect object (gram.), a substantive 
word dependent on a verb less immediately than 
an accusative governed by it; indirect spe^ (L. 
3ratld obliqua), speech reported with adjustment 
of the speaker’s words to change of persons and 
time; indirect tax, one collected not directly 
from the taxpayer but through an intermediate 
agent, as e.g. a customs duty (passed on in the 
form of higher price); indirect taxation. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

indiscernible, inrdi-s&rn'i-bl, or -zurn', adj. not 
discernible.— adv. indiscem'ibly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indiscerptible, in-di-surp'li-bl, a^. not discerptible. 
— n. indiscerptibil'ity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indiscipline, in-dis'i-plin, n. want of discipline.— 
a^. inffisc'iplinable. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
indiscoverable, in-dis-kuv'»r-»-bl, adj. not dis¬ 
coverable. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indiscreet, in^is-krit', adj. not discreet: impru¬ 
dent: injudicious.— adv. indiscreet'ly.— ns. in- 
discreet'iiess; indiscretion (-kresh'M), want of 
discretion: rashness: an indiscreet act, or one 
seemingly indiscreet: (esp. formerly) an action 
breaking the moral code of society. [Pfk. in- 
(2^1 

indiscrete, in-dis-kret', or -dis', adj. not separated 
or distinguishable in parts: homogeneous.— adv. 
indiscrete'ly.— n. indiscrete'nesa. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
indiscriminate, In-dis-krim'i-nit, adj. not making 
distinctions: promiscuous.— adv, indiscriiu.'ui- 
ately.— adfs. iamscrim'ingting, undiscriminating; 
indiscrim'inative (-a-tiv), not discriminative.—#>. 
indiscrimlnl'tion. [^x. in- (2).] 
indispensable, in-dis-pens's-bi, tuff, that cannot 
be dispensed with: absolutely necessary: of a 
law, etc,, that cannot be set aside.— ns. indispens- 
abil'ity, indispens'aUeness.— adv. indispens'ably. 
[Pfk. te- (2).] 

indispose, in-dis-pdz', v./. to render indisposed, 
averse, or unfit.—jw.p. and adj. indisposed', 
averse: slightly disordered in health,— ns. indis- 
poe'ednass; indisposition (-pz-iish'an), state of 
being indisposed: disinclination: slight illness. 
(Pftt. In- (2).] 


indisputable, in-dis-pU'ta-bt, also -dis', «((. b^ond 
dispute.—^R. indisput'ableness.— adv. indi^t'- 
ably. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

indissocmble, iH-ms-5'sh(^)9-bl, adj. incapable of 
being separated. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indissoluble, In-dis-oVUrbl, or -dis’al-, adj. that 
cannot be broken or violated; inseparable; 
binding for ever.— ns. indissorubleness, indis¬ 
solubility (-ol-a-bW). — adv. indissol'iiUy. (Pfx. 

in- ( 2 ).] 

indissoliwle, in-di-zol'v»-bl, (arch.) adj. that 
cannot be dissolved. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indissnadabie, in-dh-wSd'»-bl, atO. not to be dis¬ 
suaded.— adv. indissuad'ably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indistinct, In-dis-tingkt', adj. not plainly marked: 
confused: not clear to the mind: dim.— ad). 
indistinct'ive, not constituting a distinction.— 
adv, indistinct'ively, indiscriminately.—it. in- 
distinct'iveness.— adv. indistinct'ly.— ns, mdis- 
tinct'ness; indistinc'tion (rare), confusion: 
absence of distinction, sameness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indistinguishable, in-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl, adj. that 
cannot be distinmished.—n. indistin'guishable- 
nesB.— adv, indistm'guishably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
indistributable, in-dts-trib’H-ia-bl, adj. not distri¬ 
butable. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

indite, in-dit', v.t. to compose or write: to invite 
(Shak.). — v.i. to compose.— ns. indite'ment; 
indit'er. [O.Fr. enditer; see indict.] 
indium, in'ett-am, n. a soft malleable silver-white 
metallic element (In; at. numb. 49). [From two 
/ndigo-coloured lines in the spectrum.] 
indivertible, tn-di-vurt’i-bl, adj. not capable of 
being turned aside out of a course. [Pfx. in- 
(2).l 

individable, ia-di-vid'a-bl, (Shak.) adj. that cannot 
be divided. (Pfx. in-(2).] 
individual, in-di-vid'u-al„^. not divisible without 
loss of identity: subsisting as one: peitainingto 
one only or to each one separately of a group: 
single, separate: inseparable (Milt.). — n. a 
single person, animal, plant, or thing considered 
as a separate member of its species or as having 
an independent existence: a person (coil.). —n. 
individualist'tion^ -z-.— v.t. individ'ualise, -ize, to 
stamp with individual character: to particu¬ 
larise.— ns. individ'ualism, individual character: 
independent action as opposed to co-operation: 
that theory which opposes interference of the 
state in the affairs of individuals, opp. to 
socialism or collectivism: the theory that looks 
to the rights of individuals not to the advantage 
of an abstraction such as the state: the doctrine 
that individual things alone are real: the doctrine 
that nothing exists but the individual self; 
individ'ualist, one who thinks and acts with 
independence: one who advocates individual¬ 
ism.—Also adj. — at^. individualist'ic.—n. indivi¬ 
duality (-atHi), separate and distinct existence: 
oneness: distinctive character.—adv. individ'- 
ually.— v.t. individ'uate, to individualise: to give 
individuality to.— adj. undivided: inseparable: 
individuated.— n. individuft'tloa, fhe act or 
process of individuating or individualising: 
individual existence: essence: continued iden¬ 
tity: the sum of the processes of individual life: 
synthesis into a single organic whole.— n. individ'- 
uum, an indivisible entity: an individual 
person or thing: a member of a species. [L. 
Individuus — in-, not, dividuus, divisible—dfvfddre. 
to divide.] 

indivisible, in-di-viz’i-bl, adj. not divisible.—n. 
(math.) an indefinitely small quantity.— ns. iadl- 
visibil'ity, indivis'ibleiiesB.— adv. iadivis'iUy. [Pfx. 

in- (2).] 

Indo-, in'dS-, in composition, Indian. 
Indo-Chinese, In’dS-chi-nfz', adj. of or pertaining 
to Indo-China, the south-eastern peninsula of 
Asia. 

indocile, In-dd’sil, or ln-dos‘ll, adj. not docile: not 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eta-mant', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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diapoBed to be instructed.—^Also indft'dUe.—n. 
Mm'Rjr. fai* (2).] 
hidoetrinnta, iihdok‘lrtii-St, v.t. to instrwt in any 
doctrine: to imbue with any opinion.— ns. in- 
doetriaft'tkiii; indoc'tiiiiKtor. [Pfic. (1).] 
Indo-Euepean, In'd6-a-rd-pi‘»n, (phUof.) adS. 
Indo-Oennanic. 

Indo-Germanic, in-dS-j&r~man'ik, (philol.) mfi. of 
the family of languages, also called Indo- 
European and sometimes Aryan, whose gmt 
branches are Aryan proper or Indian, Iranian, 
Armenian, Grew or Hellenic, Italic, Ceitte, 
Toduu-ian, Balto-Slavonic, Albanian, and Ger- 
nunic. 

indote, in'ddl, H. a substance (CtHrN) related to 
indi^.—^AI m indd. [indigo and L. oleum, oil.] 
indolent, In'del^nt, adj. indisposed to activity: 
not painfiil (med.).— ns. in'doicnce, in'ttolency. 
— adv. in'dolently. [L. in-, not, dolins, -entis, 
pr.p. of dolire, to suffer pam.] 
in Domino, in dom't-nd, (L.L.) in the Lord. 
indomitaUe, in-dom'lt-e-il, euU. not to be over¬ 
come.— adv. indom'itaUy. [m. in- (2).] 
Indonesian, in-dd-ni'xlsn, -zh(y)sn, -sli(y)sn, ad/. 
of the East Indian or Malay Archipelago, specif, 
of the Republic of Indonesia, covering much of 
this territory: of a short, mesocephalic black- 
haired, light-brown race distinguishable iit the 
population of the East Indian Islands: of a 
bruich of the Austronesian family of languages 
chiefly found in the Malay Archipelago and 
Islands (Malay, etc.).— n. an Indonesian 
national, a member of the race or speaker of 
one of the languages. [Gr. Jndos, Indian, 
nisos, island.] 

indoOT, in’ddr, -ddr, ad/, practised, used, or being 
within a building.—o^. indoors', inside a build¬ 
ing.—^indoor relief (hist.), support given to 
paupers in the workhouse or poorhouse, as 
opposed to outdoor relief, or help given them 
at th^ own homes. (Pfx. in- (1).] 
indorse. See endorse (1). 

Indra, in'dra, n. the Hindu god of the firmament 
and of rain. [Sans.] 

indrauiht, indraft, In'drq/i, n. a drawing in: an 
inward flow of current, [in, draught.] 
indrawn, in'dron, in-drdn', ad/, drawn in. [in, 
drawn.] , 

iadreach, in-drench’j-drensh", {Stude.) v.t. to sub- 
merae in water, {nx. in- (1).] 

Indri(s), In'drels), n. a genus of short-tailed 
lemurs found in Madagascar: (without cop.) a 
member of a species of these, /ndris brevicaudatus. 
iaduMons, in-do’bl-es, (arch.) adj. not dubious: 
certain. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

indubitable, ln-dS'bit~»d>l, ad/, that cannot be 
doubted: certain.— ns. mdubitabirity; indO'bit- 
aUencss.— adv. in^'Utably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
induce,/n-dfis', vJ. to bring in (obr.): to draw on: 
to prevail on: to bring into being: to cause, 
as an electric state, by mere proximity (phys.): 
to infer inductively (/o^.).— v.t. to reason or 
draw inferences inductivdy.— ns. indnee'ment, 
that which induces: persuasion (Shak., Milt.): 
incmitive, motive: a statement of facts intro¬ 
ducing other important facts (law); indue'er.— 
adJ. km'cible.—induced current (elect.), a current 
set In action by the influence of the surrounding 
magnetic field, or by the variation of an adjacent 
current. (L. IndOcire, Inductum — In, into, 
dOcire, to lead.] 

induct, in-dukt’, v.t. to Introduce: to put in pos¬ 
session, as of a benefice, to install: to enlist 
into militant service (U,S.). — ns. induct'ance, the 
prmierty of inducing an electromotive force by 
varuOion of current in a circuit: a device having 
inductance.— n. induc'tion, brining or drawing 
in: installation in office, benefice, etc.: a pre¬ 
hide: introducto^ section or scene: the act of 


Indugtry 

out contact: the production by one body of 
an opposite electric state in another by proxi¬ 
mity: production of an electric current by 
magne^ changes in the neighbourhood: 
reasoning from particular cases to general con¬ 
clusions (log.).—ad/e. induc'tiouai; laduct'ivc.— 
adv. indnct'iveh^.— ns. induetiv'ity; induct'or.— 
inductioB coil, an electrical machine consisting 
of two coils of wire, in which every variation 
of the current in one induces a current in the 
other; induction motor, electric motor in which 
currents in the primal^ winding set up an 
electromagnetic flux which induces currents in 
the secondary winding, interaction of these cur¬ 
rents with the flux producing rotation; induction 
port, valve, a port, valve, by which steam, or 
an explosive mixture, is admitted to the cylinder 
of an engine.—induction by simple enumeration, 
logical induction by enumeration of all the 
cases singly, [flee induce.] 
inductile, in-duk’til, or til, ad/- not ductile.— n. 
indnetiUty (-til'I-ti). [Pfk. in- (2).] 
indue. See endue. 

indulge, tn-dul}’, v.t. to yield to the wishes of: 
to favour or gratify: to treat with favour or 
undue favour: not to restrain: to grant an 
indulgence to or on: to grant some measure 
of religious liberty to (hist.). — v.l. to gratify one’s 
appetites freely, or permit oneself any action 
oi expression (with in): to partake, esp. of 
alcohol (coll.). —R. indulg'ence, gratification: 
excessive gratification: favourable or unduly 
favourable treatment: a grant of religious 
liberty: forbearance of present payment: in 
the R.C. Church, a remission, to a repentant 
sinner, of the temporal punishment which re¬ 
mains due after the sin and its eternal punish¬ 
ment have been remitted (plenary indulgences, 
which remit all, partial, which remit a portion 
of the temporal punishment due; temporal; 
those granted only for a time, perpetual or 
Indefinite, those which last till revoked; per¬ 
sonal, those granted to a particular person or 
confraternity; local, those gained only in a 
particular place^: exemption of an individual 
from an ecclesiastical law.—Also indulg'ency. 
— adj. indulg'ent, ready to gratify the wishes of 
others: compliant: not severe.— adv. indulg'- 
entiy.— ns. indulg'er; indult', a licence granted 
by the Pope, authorising something to be done 
which the common law of the Church does not 
sanction.—^Declaratiim of Indulgence, a name 

f iven to proclamations of Charles II and (esp.) 
ames II declaring laws restraining religious 
liberty suspended by the king’s will. [L. in- 
dulgire, to be kind to, indulge— In, in, and prob. 
dulcis, sweet.] 

induline, in’dii-lin, -ten, -lin, n. any one of a class 
of coal-tar dyestuffs, giving blues, etc. [indigo.] 
indummtum, In-dB-men'tsm, n. a gimeral covering 
of hair, feathers, etc.: woolly pubescence. [L. 
indumentum, garment— indulre, to put on.1 
indnna, in-dSo'na, n. a tribal councillor in South 
Afrka. (Zulu, person of rank.] 
indupUcate, in-da'pll-klt, (bot.) ad/, folded in¬ 
wards.— n. induiuici'tion. [Pfk. in- (1).] 
indurate, In'dS-rSt^ v.t. and v.l. to harden.—^Also 
ad/. — n. iudurii'tion.— adj. in'durative. [L. in- 
dSrSre, -Stum — In, in, dOrSre, to harden.] 
indusium, In-dS'si-am, n. a protective membrane 
or scale, esp. that covering a fern sorus: an 
Insect larva-case:— pi. indu'sia.— aMs. indu'sial, 
containing fossil insect indusia; indu'siate, hav¬ 
ing indusia. [L. Indttsium, an under-garment— 
induire, to put on.] 

industry, in'das-trl, n. quality of being diligent: 
assiduity: steady application: habitual dili¬ 
gence: systematic economic activity: any 
brandh of trade or manufseture, heavy industry 


inducing (arcA.): magp^sing 1^ proximity wi^- ’’ rating to such basic industries as coalmining, 
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■teel'inaking, ahipboUding, etc., involving heavy 
equipment, light industry to smaller factor- 
processed goods. e.g. knitwear, glass, electronics 
component^ etc.—industrial (-<&»')• relating 
to or consisting in industry.—n. an industriu 
worker; ipl.) stocks and shares in industrial con¬ 
cerns.—R. industriaiisk'tioa, -i-.—v.r. indns'trial- 
ise, -ise, to give an industrial character, or 
character of industrialism, to.—ns. indns'trialism, 
devotion to labour or industrial pursuits: that 
system or condition of society in which indus¬ 
trial labour is the chief and most characteristic 
feature: indus'trialist, one who owns, or holds 
a powerful position in, industrial concem(s).— 
am. of or characterised by industry.— adv. 
taMus'trially.—ii4i. indus'trious, diligent or active 
in one’s labour; laborious: dilii^t in a par¬ 
ticular pursuit.— adv, indua'triously.—industrial 
aetioa, a strike or go-slow; industrial council 
(see Whitley Council); industrial estate, a 
planned industrial area, with factories organ¬ 
ised to provide varied employment; indumal 
malaaism, melanism (e.g. in motbs) developed as 
response to blackening of trees, etc., by industrial 
pollution; industrial relations, relations between 
management and workers or labour in ^eral; 
indnamal revolution, the economic and social 
changes arising out of the change fVom industries 
carriM on in the home with simple machines 
to industries in factories with power-driven 
machines—esp. such changes (from about 
1760) in Britain, the first country to be industrial¬ 
ised: industrial school {.hist, in U.K.), a school 
hi which some industrial art is taught: a school 
where neglected or deiiniment children are 
taught mechanfeal arts. (L. imbtslria, perh. 
from the old word indu, in, within, and struire, 
to build up.1 

induviae, In^’vl-i, {hot.) n.pl. withered leaves 
persistent on the stems of some plants.— ad/s. 
mdd'viid; indfi'viate. [L. Induviae, clothes.] 
indwell, in-dwei', v.l, and v.t, to dwell or abide 
in:—pr.p. indwell'iiv: pa.r. andpa.p. indwelt'.— 
n. in'dwdkr, an inhabitant.— adj. in'dweiling, 
dwelling within, abiding permanently in the 
mind or soul.—n. residence within, or in the 
heart or soul. [Pfk. in- (t).] 
inearth, f/Mirth', {arch.) v.t. to inter. [Pfk. in- (1).] 
inebriate, in-i‘bri~at, v.t. to make drunk, to in¬ 
toxicate: to exhilarate greatly.— ad/, {-it, st) 
drunk: intoxicated.— n. a drunk person: a 
drunkard.— ad/, ine'lwiant, intoxicating.—Also 
R.— ns. indbrii'timi, inebriety {in-i~brFi-ti, or 
in-i-), drunkenness: intoxication.—ud/. ind'bri- 
ouB, drunk: causing intoxication (oor.). [L. 

Inibriare, -Stum —/r-, inten., ibrlare, to make 
drunk— ibrius, drunk.] 

inedible, tn-ed’i-bl, ad/, unfit to be eaten.—n. 
inedibU'ity. [Pfx. in-(2).] 
ineditad, in-ed'it-id, ad/, not edited: unpublished. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

ineducable, in-ed’B-ks-bl, ad/, incapable of educa¬ 
tion.— n. ineducabil'ity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
ineffable, in.*f'»-bl, adj. that cannot be described, 
inexpressible.— n. ineff'aUeneu.— adv. ineff'- 
aUy. [L. ineffabilis —in-, not, effSbilis, effable.] 
inefface^le, in-t-fSs's-bi, atf/. that cannot be 
rubbed out.— adv. inefface'ably. [Pfk. in- (2).] 
ineffective, in-i-fek'tiv, ad/, not effective: useless. 
— adv. inieffec'tively.— at^. ineffec'tuai, fruitless: 
ineffective, weak.— ns. ineffectnal'ity.ineffec'taal- 
ness.— adv. ineffect'ually.—ai(f..in(mcacioua {in- 
ef-i-kS'shas), not having power to produce an 
imect, or the desired effect.—odv. inefllcft'ciauBly. 
—^R. ineff'icacy(-^'f-ks-sf), want of efficacy.— n. 
inefficiency {in-i-fish'»n-si).—ttdl. ineffic'lent, not 
efficimit.--^i^. inefflc'iently. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
inelaborate, tndl-<d>'ar-tt, ^t, ad/, unlaboured: 
simple.—^v. inelab'orately. [Pfk. in- (2).] 
inelimc, M-ias'tlk, at^. not elastic: incom¬ 


pressible.— R. inelasticity {in-el-as-tia’l-ti). [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

inelegance, in-eVi-g»ns, n. want of gracefblness 
or refinement.—^Also inel'egancy.--<ii(/. inel'e- 
gant.— adv. inel'egantiy. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
ineligible, in-el'i-]i-bl, adj. not qualified for elec¬ 
tion: not suitable for choice: not rich enough 
or of the right social background to be chosen as 
a husband: unsuitable.—^Also r. — n. incligi- 
bil'ity.—<nfv. inel'igibly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
ineloquent, in-el'a-kwsnt, adj. not eloquent.— r. 
ind'oqnence. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
ineluctable, in-i-luk'la-bl, ad/, not to be escaped 
from. [L. iniluctSbilis — in-, not, #, from, 
luctari, to struggle.] 

inenarrable, in-en'»r-a-bl, in-i-nar'a-bl, ad/, in¬ 
capable of being narrated or told. [L. ininarrS- 
bilis — in-, not, i-, out, narrSre, to tell.} 
inept, in-ept', adj. unfit: irrelevant and futile: 
fatuous: void {law). —^rs. in^st'itude, inept'ness. 
— adv. inept'ly [L. Ineptus — in-, not, aptus, 
apt.] 

inequable, in-ek’ws-bl, -ik\ aef/. not equable, 
changmble. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inequality, in-idcwori-tl, or in-i-, n. want of 
equality: difference: inadequacy: incompe¬ 
tency: unevenness: dissimilarity: an uneven 
place. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

inequation, in-a-kwS'-shan, n. a mathematical 
sentence which expresses an inequality. (Pfx. 
in- (2).l 

inequitable, In-ek'wl-ta-bl, adj. unfair, unjust.— 
adv. ineq'nitaUy.— n. ineq'uity, lack of equity: 
an unjust action. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
ineradicable, tn-i-rad’i-ka-bl, ad/, not able to be 
eradicated or rooted out.— adv. inerad'icably. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

inerasaUe, in-i-raz'a-bl, ad/, impossible to erase. 
—Also taeras'ible.— advs. ineras'aUy, -ibiy. [Pfk. 
in- (2).] 

inerm, inSrm’, adj. unarmed: without thorns. 

[L. inermis — in-, not, arma (pi.), arms.] 
inerrable, in-er'a-bl, or -dr', adj. incapable of 
erring.— adv. inerr'ably.— n. inerr'ancy, freedom 
from error.— adJ. inerr'ant, unerring. [Pfx. in- 
( 2 ).] 

inert, in-Urt', adj. without inherent power of 
moving, or of active resistance to motion: 
passive: chemically inactive:, sluggish: dis¬ 
inclined to move or act.— n. inertia {in-Ar’shi-a, 
-shya, -sha), inertness: the inherent property 
of matter b^ which it continues, unless con¬ 
strained, in Its state of rest or uniform motion 
in a straight line.— ad/, iner'tial, of, or pertaining 
to, inertia.— adv. inert'ly.— n, inert'ness.—inert 
gas, one of several elements whose outm* 
electron orbits are complete, rendering them 
inert to all the usual chemical reactions; inertial 
control guii]pnce, navigation, automatic gjrro- 
scopic guidance system for aircraft, missiles, 
etc., using data computed from acceleration and 
the physical properties of the earth, but dis- 
pensmg with the magnetic compass and inde¬ 
pendent of ground-based radio aids; inertia 
Belling, sending unrequested goods to house¬ 
holders and attempting to charge for them if 
they are not returned. [L. iners, Inertis, un¬ 
skilled, idle— In-, not, ars, artls, art.] 
inemdite, in-er'u-dit, or do-,- ad/, not erudite: un¬ 
learned. [lYx. in- (2).] 

inescapable, in-ls-kS'pa-bl, ad/, unescapable: in¬ 
evitable. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

inesculent, In-es'kS-lant, ad/, inedible. [Pfk. in- 
(2).J 

ineacutcheon, in-ls-kuch’an, {her.) n. a single 
shield borne as a charge, [in, escutcheon.] ' 
in esse. See ease. 

inessential, in-ls-en'shi, ad/, not essential: not 
necessary: immaterial. [Pfk. in-(2).] 
inesaivc, In-es'iv, (gram.) ad/, denoting, as in 
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Finnish, place in which.— n. the inessive case. 
[L. Inesse, to be in, on, or at.1 
iaMtimaUe, liMs‘tiin~ 9 -bl, nctf. not able to be 
estimated or valued: priceless.— adv. iocs'ti- 
mably. [Pftc. in-(2).] 

inevitable, in-tvUi-a-bl, ad)- not to be evaded or 
avoided: certain to happen: exactly right, 
giving the feeling that the thing could not have 
been other than it is.— ns. inevitabH'ity; inev'i- 
tablenesB.— adv. inev'itably. [L. ineviiSbUis — 
in-, not, i, from, vitare, to avoid.] 
inexact, in-lgi-akt', adj. not precisely correct or 
true; lax.—ns. inexact'itude, lack of exactitude: 
an example of inexactitude; inexact'ness.— adv. 
inexactly. [I^x. in- (2).] 
in excebis. In ek-sel'sis, Ik-, eks-, iks-chel'sis, or 
-kel’sis, -ses, (L.L.)on the heights: on high: in 
the highest degree. 

inexcitaUe, in-ek-sil's-bl, ad), not excitable: from 
which one cannot be roused (o&.f.). (Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexcusable, in-lks-kOz's-bl, adj. not, jusUhabie: 
unpardonable.—ns. inexcusabil'ity, inexcus'able- 
ness.— adv. inexcus'abiy. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexecrable, in-eks'l-kr»-bl, ad), in Shak., Mer¬ 
chant of Venice IV, i. 128, read by some as a 
misprint for inexorable, by some as an intensive 
form of execrable. 

inexecutable, In-Igz-ek'ut-e-bl, or in-eks-ek’, or 
In-eks-l-kSt'z-bl, adj. incapable of being exe¬ 
cuted.—n. inexecii'tion, fact or state of not 
being executed. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexhausted, in-igs-ds’tid, adj. (arch.) unexhausted, 
not used up or spent.—n. inexhaustibii'ity.— adj. 
inexhaust'ibie, not able to be exhausted or spent: 
unfailing.— adv. inexbavst'ibiy.— adj. inexhaust'- 
ive, unfailing (arch.): not exhaustive. [Pfx. in-(2).] 
inexistence, in-ig-zist'tns, n. non-existence.— ad). 
inexist'mit. [Rx. in- (2).] 
inexistence, in-ig-zist’zns, (arch.) n. inherence.— 
adj. inexist'ent, indwelling. [Pfx. in- (I).] 
inexorable, in-eks'or-z-bl, adj. not to be moved 
by entreaty: unrelenting: unyielding.—ns. in- 
ex'orablsness, inexorability.— adv. inex'orably. 
IL.L. inexdrdbilis — In-, not, exordre — ex, out 
of, orare, to entreat.] 

inexpansible, in-iks-^n'si-M, adj. incapable of 
being expanded. [POc. in- (2).] 
inexpectant, in-iks-pek'Unt, adj. not expecting.— 
n. inexpec'tancy. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexi^ient, in-iks-pi’di-znt, adj. contrary to ex¬ 
pediency: impolitic.—ns. inexpe'dience, inex- 
pe'diency.— adv. inexpe'diently. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexpensive, in-iks-pens'iv, adj. not costly: not 
inclined to spend much.— adv. inexpens'ively.— 
n. inexpens'iveness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexperience, in-iks-pe‘ri-»ns, n. want of experi¬ 
ence.— adj. inexpe'rienced, not having experi¬ 
ence: unskilled or unpractised. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inexpert, in-eks'purt, or in-iks-purt', adj. un¬ 
skilled.—n. inexpert'ness. [Pfx. fn- (2).] 
inexpiable, ln-eks'pi-»-bl, adj. not able to be 
expiated or atoned for: not to be appeased.—n. 
inex'piableness.— adv. inex'piably. [Pfx. in- 
( 2 ).] 

inexplicable, in-eks’pli-ke-bl, plik', adj. that 
cannot be disentangled (^s.): incapable of 
being explained or accounted for.—ns. inex- 
plicsibil'ity, inex'plicableness.— adv. inex'plicably. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

inexplicit, in-lks-plls'it, adj. not explicit: not 
clear. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

inexpressible, ia-iks-pres'i-bl, adj. that cannot be 
expressed: unutterable: indescribable.— n. (inpl.) 
trousers (arch, facet.). — adv. inexpress'ibly.— 
adj. inetmress'ive, inexpressible (arch.): un- 
expressive.— n. inexpress'iveness. iPfx. in- (2).] 
inexpugnable, in-iks-pug'nz-bl, adj. not to be 
taken by assault: unassailable.— adv, inexpug'- 
naMy. [Pfx. in-(2).) 

inextanded, In-lks-tend’ld, adj. not extended: 


without extension.— n. inextensibirity.—uiff. in- 
exten'sible, that cannot be extended or stretched. 
— n. inexten'sion. [PfVe. in- (2).] 
in extenso, in ik-slen’sS, or ek-sten', (L.L.) at 
full length. 

inextinguishable, in-iks-ting’gwish-9-bl, adj. that 
cannot be extinguished, quenched, or destroyed. 
— adv. inextin'guishably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
in extremis, in ik-strS’mis, or ek-str&'mis, (L.L.) 
at the point of death: at the last gasp: in 
desperate circumstances. 

inextricable, ia-eks'tri-ke-bl, -trik', ad), such as 
one cannot extricate oneself from (Scott): not 
able to be extricated or disentangled.— adv. 
inex'tricably. [L. inextricabilis.] 
infaii, in'fol, n. an inroad: falling In; confluence, 
_ inlet, or junction, [in, fail.] 
infallible, in-faVi-bi, ad), incapable of error: cer¬ 
tain to succeed: inevitable.— ns. infaH'ibilism, 
the, doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility; infail 
ibilist; infallibility.— adv. infairibly.—the doc¬ 
trine of infallibility in the R.C. Church (deflned 
in 1870) is that the Pope, when speaking ex 
cathedra, is kept from error in all that regards 
, faith and morals. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
infame, In-fam', v.t. to defame.— adj. infamous 
(in'fs-nizs, formerly in-fa'm»s), having a reputa¬ 
tion of the worst kind: publicly branded with 
guilt: notoriously vile: disgraceful.— vs.t. in¬ 
famise, -ize (in'fe-miz), infamonise, -ize (in- 
fam’on-iz-, Shak.), to defame, to brand with 
infamy.— adv. in'famously.— n. in'famy, ill re¬ 
pute: public disgrace: an infamous act: ex¬ 
treme vileness: a stigma attaching to the charac¬ 
ter of a person so as to disqualify him from 
being a witness (law). (L. infamdre — in-, not, 
fdma, fame.] 

infangthief, in'faag-thef, n. in old English law, 
the right of taking and fining a thief within the 
boundary of one's own jurisdiction. [O.E. 
ipfangenethSof—in, in, the root of fan, to seize, 
theof, thiefl] 

infant, In'fint, n. a babe; a person under the age 
of legal maturity (Bng. law): a noble youth 
(Spens.): an infante or infanta.— ad), of or 
belonging to infants: of or in infancy.— v.t. 
(ohs.) to give birth to.— n. in'fancy, the state or 
time of being an infant: childhood: the begin¬ 
ning of anything: want of distinct utterance 
(Milt.). — adj. infantile (in'Un-tU, in U.S. -tU, also 
•fant'), pertaining to infancy or to an infant: 
having characteristics of infancy: no better than 
that of an infant; undeveloped.— n. infant'- 
ilism, persistence of infantile characters: an 

utterance or trait worthy of an infant_ adj. 

in'fantine (-in), of infancy or an infant: infant¬ 
like.—infantile paralysis, poliomyelitis; infant 
school, a school for children up to about the 
age of seven. [L. infans, ipfantis — in-, not, fans, 
pr.p. offari, to speak; cf. Gr. phanai.] 
infante. In-fan'ta, (hist.) n. a prince of the blood 
royal of Spain or Portugal, esp. a son of the 
king other than the heir-apparent :—fem. infant's, 
a princess likewise defined; the wife of an 
infante. (Sp. and Port, from the root of infant.] 
infanticide, in-fan'ti-sid, n. the killing of new¬ 
born children as a social institution in some 
states of society: the murder of an infant by, 
or with consent of, a parent: the murderer of an 
infant.— ad), infantici'dal (or -fant'). [L. in- 
fanticidlum, child-killing, ipfanlicida, child-killer 
— ipfdns, an infant, caedire, to kill.] 
infantry, in’fent-ri, n. foot-soldiers: a part of an 
army composed of such soldiers: infants or 
children collectively (arch.). —Also ad). — n. 
in'fantryman. (Fr. ipfanterie —It. ipfanterla — 
ipfante, youth, servant, foot-soldier—L. infans, 
•antis.) 

infarct, in-farkt', n. a portion of tissue that is 
..dying because blood supply to it has been cut 
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off.— n. infarc'tkm. (Mediaeval L. Marctus — charged with a dangerous explosive. [L. hi- 
/fi, ia,y!w<c)/i»<-:/brc/re, to cram, stuff.] fernm — titferus.\ 

Infare, Mfiir, it. entrance (o&s.): ingoing <ohs.): infertile, In-fIk-'HI, in U.S. -HI, atH- not prt^uc- 
a house-warming after a wedding (Scot, and tive: barren.—it. infertility (-///')• (Pfx* >»- (2).] 
U.S.). IO.B. Imifltr; cf. in. fare.]' infest, in-fest', v.t. to disturb: to harass: to 

infatnate, In-fat’O-St, vj. to turn to folly: to molest: to haunt, beset, or swarm about, in a 
deprive of judgment: to inspire with foolish troublesome or injurious wav.— adj. (obs.) 
passion.— euO. infatuated:—pa.p., adj. infat'n- hostile: troublesome.—n. infesta'tion, molesta- 
ated, deprived of judgment: doting: besotted, tion (Milt.): attack, or condition of being 
—n. infatnft'tion. (L. InfatuSre, -6tum — In, jn, attacked, esp. by parasites. [L. infestSre, from 
fatuus, foolish.] infestus, hostile.) 

infauat, in-fdst', atU. unlucky: ill-omened. [L. infeudation, in-fS-d&'shan, it. the putting of an 
infaustus —in-, not,/euriur, propitious.] estate in fee: the granting of tithes to laymen, 

infeasible, In-Jez'i-bl, adj. not feasible.—it. in- IPfx. in- (1), and fend (2).] 
feasihirity. (Pfx. in- (2).] ' infibulatc. in-fib’ 6 -lat, v.t. to fasten with a clasp, 

infect, fn-/efct', v.t. to impart some quality to:'to —n. ii^buli'tion, act of confining, esp. die 
taint, especially with disease: to introduce path- sexual organs. [Pfx. in- (I), and fibula, a clasp.] 
ogenic micro-organisms into: to corrupt: to inficete, iii-/f-sA',(rare) not facetious; rudely 
spread to: to affect successively.— adJ. (Shak.) jesting, [h.h^cetus —in-,not,/acetus,courteous, 
tainted.— n. infec'tion (-sh»n), act of infecting: witty.] 

that which infects or taints: an infectious infidel, in'fi-dl, adi- unbelieving: sceptical: dis- 
disease.— adjs. infec'tious (shzs), infec'tive (-tiv), believing Christianity or whatever be the re¬ 
having the quality of infecting: corrupting: a^ ligion of the user of the word.—it. one who 
to spread.— adv. infec'tiously.— ns. infec'tious- rejwts Christianity, etc.: loosely, one who dis- 
ness; infect'iveness; infect'or.—infectious mono- believes in any theory, etc.—n. infidel'i^, want 
noclmis, glandular fever. [L. inficire, btfectum of faith or belief: disbelief in Christianity, etc.: 
—in, into,^c^re, to make.] unfaithfulness, esp. to the marriage contract: 

infecundity, in-fi-kun'di-tt, n. want of fecundity or treachery. (O.Fr. infidele —L. infidelis — in-, not, 
fertility: unfruitfulness.— adJ. infecund (-fek'. Mills, faithful—faith.] 
fik'). (Pfx. in- (2).] infield, in’fild, n. in baseball, the space enclosed 

infeft, In-feft', (Scots law) v.t. to invest with within the base-lines: formerly, land near the 
heritable property;—pa.p. infeft', rarely infeft'ed. farmhouse, kept constantly manured and under 
— n. infeft'ment (Scots law), the symbolical tillage (also adj.) —opp. to outfield (Scot.). —n. 
giving possession of land in completion of the in'fldder, a player on the infield, (in, field.] 
title, (enfeoff.) infighting, in'fit-lng, n. boxing at close quarters 

infelicitous, in-fi-llsU-tss, a^. no], felicitous or when blows from the shoulder cannot be given, 
happy: inappropriate, inapt.— n. infelic'ity. —For in-fighting, see in (1). [in (1), fighting.] 
[Pfx. in-(2).] infilling, in'fil-ing, n. filling up or in: material 

infelt. In'felt, adj. felt deeply, heart-felt. [Pfx. in- used to fill up or level: adding to property by 
(1).] building inside or alongside a house while staying 

infer, in-fdr', v.t. to bring on (Spent., Shak.): within one’s boundaries, [in, fill.] 
to render (Milt.): to derive as a consequence: infiltrate, Infil-trSt, -fiV, v.l. to cause to per- 
to arrive at as a logical conclusion: to con- colate: to cause to percolate into: to sift into: 
elude: to entail or involve as a consequence: to permeate—v.l. to permeate by degrees: to 
to imply;— pr.p. inferr'ing; pa.t and pa.p. in- sift or filter in.— v.t., v.l. of troops, agents, to 
ferred'.— adj. ui'ferable (or -fur"', also ihferr'- enter (hostile area) secretly and for subversive 
able, -ibic), that may be inferred or deduced.— purposes.— v.t. infU'ter, to filter or sift in.— 
n. in'ference, that which is inferred or deduced: ns. infiltrfi'tion, the process of infiltrating: 
the act of drawing a conclusion from premises: gradual permeation or interpenetration: gradual 
consequence: conclusion.— adj. inferential (-en‘- accession or introduction of a new element, as 
rhf), relating to inference: deducible or deduced of population or troops; a deposit or substance 
by inference.— adv. inferen'tially. [L. inferre — infiltrated; in'filtrator, one who gets himself 
in, into, ferre, to bring.] accepted as a member of a group towards which 

infere, in-fir', adv. (obs.) for in fere, together, he has hostile or subversive intenUons. [Pfk. ia- 
(See fere (1).] (1).] 

inferiae, In-fi'ri-i, in-fe'ri-i, (L.) offerings to the infima species, in'fi-me spe'shiz, in'fi-ma spe'kl-Ss, 
manes of the dead. (L.L.) the lowest species included in a genus or 

inferior, ln-fe'ri-»r, adj. lower in any respect: class. * 

subordinate: poor or poorer in quality: some- infinite, in‘fin-it, in church singing also in'fi-nit, 
what below the line (pr//ir.): of an ovary, having adj. without end or limit: greater than any 
the other parts above it (bot.): of the other quantity that can be assigned (mafA.): extending 
parts, below the ovary (bot.): of a planet, re- to infinity: vast: in vast numbers: inexhaust- 
volving within the earth’s orbit.— n. one lower ibie: infinitated (log.): (of part of verb) not 
. in rank or station.— n. inferiority (-or').—adv. limited by person or number.— n. that which is 
infe'riorly, in an inferior manner.—inferior con- not only without determinate bounds, but which 
junction, conjunction when the planet is between cannot possibly admit of bound or limit: the 
the sun and the earth; inferiority complex Absolute, the Infinite Being or God.— adJs. fai- 
(psych.), a complex involving a suppressed fin'itant, denoting merely negative attribution; 
sense of personal inferiority: popularly, a feeling infin'itan^, pertaining to infinity.—v.t. infin'itate, 
of inferiority. [L. irtferior, comp, of inferus, to make infinite: to turn into a negative term 
low.] (log.). — adv. in'finitely.—n. in'fimteness.— adJ. 

infernal, In-fur'nsI, adj. belonging to the lower (prig, ordinal numeral) infinitesimal (-es'), in¬ 
regions: resembling or suitable to hell: out- finitely small: loosely, extremely small.— n. an 
rageous, very unpleasant (coll.). —n. infeinidlty infinitely small quantity.— adv. infinites'imally. 
(-nal').—adv. infer'nally.—n. Infer'no (It.), —ns. infln'itude, infin'ity, boundlessness, an in- 
heli (also without cap.): title and subject of one finite quantity: an infinite distance: vastness, 
of the divisions of Dante’s great poem. La IWvi/ia immensity: countless* or indefinite number.— 
Commedla: (without cap.) a conflagration.— infinite canon (mas.), a canon that can be re- 
infemsd machine, a contrivance made to re- peated indefinitely; infinite set (math.), one that 
semble some ordinary harmless object, but can be put into a one-one correspondence with 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ef'a-manr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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part «f itactf; iaAnitcaimal calcHlm. difTerentkii 
and idtagral calculus. (Pfx. in.' (2).] 
iirfliiitiTa, ln-fin'li-^v, (gram.) adj. expressing, in 
the mood that expresses, the idea without person 
or number.— h. the infinitive mood: a verb in 
the infinitive mood.— adi. infinitl'vai.— adv, in- 
fin'itively. [L. iitfimtivus — In-, not, finite, to 
limit.} 

inflim,/n-yilm', a<6'. feeble: sickly: weak; fiail; 
unstable.—its. infirmi'rian, an officer in a 
monastery having charge of the quarters for 
die sick; infirmary (in-furm'er-i), a hospital or 
place for the treatment of the sick; infirm'ity. 
—adv. infirm'ly.— n. infirm'ness. [L. infirmus — 
in-, not, firmus, strong.] 

infix, in-fiks‘, v.i. to fix in; to drive or fasten in: 
to set in by piercing: to insert an element with¬ 
in (a root) (philol.). —Also enfix (Shak.). —n. 
in'nx (philol), an element inserted within a 
root, as m in the Gr. iambano, from the root 
lab. [L. infixus — in, in, figire, fbcum, to fix.] 
in flagrante delicto, in fta-gran'ti di-llk'td, fla- 
gran'te da-lik’to, (L.) in the very act of com¬ 
mitting the crime. 

inflame, in-flam', v.t. to cause to flame; to 
cause to burn: to make hot: to make red: to 
cause inflammation in: to arouse passions in: 
to excite: exacerbate.— v.i. to burst into flame: 
to become hot, painful, red or excited: to under¬ 
go inflammation.— adjs. inflftm'able (obs.), in¬ 
flammable; inflamed'.— n. inflim'er. {O.Fr. 
enflammer —L. inflammare’, see next.] 
inflammable, in-flam'a-bl, adj. that may be set 
on fire (see flammable): easily kindled or 
excited.— n. an inflammable substance.— ns. in- 
flammabil'ity; inflamm'ableness.— adv. inflamm'- 
aUy.— n. inflammation (-fh-mi’shan), state of 
being in flame: heat of a part of the body, with 
pain, redness, and swelling; kindling of the 
passions.— adj. inflamm'atory, tending to in- 
mme: inflaming: exciting, tending to stir up 
trouble. [L. irflammare — in, into, flamma, a 
dune.] 

inflate, in-flit', v.t. to swell with air or gas: to 
puff up: to elate: to expand unduly.— v.i. to 
become full of air or gas: to distend.— adj., n. 
inflat'able, (any object) that can be inflated.— 
adi' inflat'ed, swollen or blown out: turgid: 
pompous: hollow, filled with air (hot.). — adv., n. 
inllat'mgly.—n. inflation (in-fla'.shan), the act of 
inflating: the condition of being inflated: affla¬ 
tus, inspiration (rare): turgidity of style: undue 
increase in quantity of money in proportion to 
buying power, as on an excessive issue of fidu¬ 
ciary money.— adj. infla'tionary.— ns. infla'tion- 
ism, the policy of inflating currency: infla'tiimist/ 
—at^. inflat'ive, causing inflmion: tending to in¬ 
flate.— ns. inflat'or, one whq inflates: a cycle 
pump; inflat'us (L.), inspiration. (L. inflate, 
-itum — in, into, flare, to blow.] 
inflect, in-flekt', v.t. to bend in: to turn firom a 
direct line or course: to modulate, as the voice: 
to vary in the terminations (gmm.). — n. inflec'- 
tion, imex'ion, a bending or deviation: modu¬ 
lation of the voice: the varying in termination 
to express the relations of case, number, gender', 
person, tense, etc. (gram.). — a^s. inflw'tional, 
wflcx'ioiial: inflec'tionleu, infm'ionlesa; in- 
flect'hre, subject to inflection; inflexed', bent 
inward: bent: turned.— n. inf^an(in-flek'shar), 
an inward bend or fold, (L. inflectire — in, in, 
fleeUre,flexum, to \)tni,flex(6, -inis, a bend.] 
laflaxihiti in-flek'si-bl, a^. that cannot be bent: 
unyielding: rigid: unbending.—m. inflexibil'ity, 
mex'iMowas.— adv. inftx'ibly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
iidUct, in-ftikt', v.t. to lay on: to impose (as 
punhhMnt,- pain),—n. hmk'tion, act of inflict- 
mg or imposing: that which is inflicted.—qd/. 
taflkt'ive, tending or able to inflict. 4)L. in- 
fligire, Infllctwn — in, against, fligire, to strike.] 

file, fir; me, hit (her); mine; mile, 


inflorescence, In-flor-es'ans, -flar-, n. mode of 
branching of a flower-bearing axis: aggregate 
of flowers on an axis. [L. Inflireseire, to begin 
to blossom.] 

inflow, in’flS, n. the act of flowinj: in, influx; that 
which flows in.— adj. in'flowrag, flowing in. 
[Pfx. In- (1)J 

influence, in’fidb-ans, n. inflow (obs.): the power 
or virtue supposed to flow from planets upon 
men and things (astro!.): a spiritual influx: 
power of producing an effect, esp. unobtru¬ 
sively: effect of power exerted; that which has 
such power: a person exercising such power; 
ascendency, often of a secret or undue kind: 
exertions of friends at court, wire-pulling, and 
the like.— v.t. to have or exert influence upon: 
to affect.— adj. in'fluent, inflowing: exerting 
influence.— n. a tributary stream.— a^. influential 
(-en’shl), of the nature of influence; having much 
influence: effectively active (in bringing some¬ 
thing about).— adv. influen'tially. [O.Fr.,—L.L. 
ir^uentia —L. in, into, fluire, to flow.] 
influenza, In-fldb-en'sa, n. an epidemic virus 
disease attacking esp. the upper respiratory 
tract.— adj. influen'zal. [It., influence, influenza 
(as a supposed astral visitation)—L.L. influentia: 

_ see influence.] 

influx, in'flaks, n. a flowing in: accession: that 
which flows in.—n. influxion (in-flak'shan). [L. 
inflaxus — influfre.] 

into, in'fd, coll, abbrev. of information, 
in-foal, In-fol', adi- pregnant (with foal), [in, 
foal.] 

infold. See enfold. 

infold, in'fold', n. fold inwards. [Pfx. in- (1).] 
inforce. Same as enforce, 
inform, in-firm*, v.t. to give form to (obs.): animate 
or give life to: to impart a quality to: to im¬ 
part knowledge to: to tell: to direct (Af/A.).— 
v.i. to take shape or form (Shak.): to give 
information, make an accusation (with against 
or on), — ns. inform'ant, one who informs or 
gives intelligence; information (in-far-mi'shan), 
intelligence given: knowledge: an accusation 
given to a magistrate or court.— adjs. inform'a- 
tive, having power to form: instructive; in- 
form'atoiy, instructive: giving information.— n. 

'inform'er, one who gives information: one who 
informs against another: an animator.—in¬ 
formation theory, mathematical analysis of 
efficiency with which communication channels 
are employed. (O.Fr. enformer —L. infirmire — 
in, into, formate, to form, forma, form.] 
inform, in-firm', adj. without form: unformed; 
ill-formed.— adj. i^orm'al, not in proper form: 
irregular: unceremonious.—n. informal'ity.— 
adv. inform'ally.— adj. informed', unformed 
(Spens.): of stars not included within the 
figures of any of the ancient constellations 
(astron.). (L. in-, not, forma, form; inflSrmis, 
formless, misshapen.] 

in forma pauperis, in for'ma po'par-is, for'ma 
powp'er-is, (L.) as a poor man. 
informidable, in-fir'mi-da-bl, (Milt.) adj. not for¬ 
midable. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

in foro conscientiae, in fi'rS kon-shi-en'shi-i, 
kSn-ski-en'ti-i, (L.) in the court of conscience: 
judged by one’s own conscience, 
infortune, in-fir'tin, n. misfortune. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
infra, in fra, in'fri, (L.) below: lower down on 
the page, or further on in the book.—infra 
dignitatem (dig-ni-ta'tam, -ta’tem), below one's 
dignity (colloquially sometimes infra dig.), 
infracostal, in-fra-kos'tl, adj. beneath the ribs. 

[L. infri, below, costa, a rib.] 
infraction, in-frak'shan, n, violation, esp. of law: 
breach.— v.t. infract', to infringe.—<u(/r. infract' 
(o&r.), mfract'ed, broken: interrupted: bent in. 
— n. infrac'tor, one who infracts. [L. Infringire, 
Infrictum — in, in, frangire, frictum, to break.] 

fl^; mite; moin,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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iiflnmBtt iihfri'gniit, a41. not fngnuit. [Pfit. ingnte. In'git, {Spens.) n. a way in: entrance: 
in> Q).] ingrm. .Qsi gate (2).] 

intnuaian, fo-^a-Ad'ifon, (u{f. lower tban huioian. ingathering, in'gadh-»r-ittg, n. collection: secur* 
[L. infri, below.] ing of the fruits of the earth: harvest.—^Peaat of 

Infmlepeerian, lH-fr»-lcip-si'ri~»n, n. a believer in In^tfaering (see Tabernacles, Feast o()> (Pfx. 
Infhtlamarianism.—‘Also aeU- — n- Infralapelr'- in> (1).] 

iaafun, the common Aiuustinian and Calvinist ingeminate, in-Jem'tn-if, v.r. to reiterate: to 
doctrine, that God for his own glory determined double.— n. ingemin&'tion. [L. ingeminire, 
to create the world, to permit the fall of man, to -atom — in, in, gemlnus, twin.] 
elect some and leave &e rest to punishment— ingener, in’Jen-ar, (Shak.) n. 'Same as engineer, 
distinct both from Supralapsarianism and Sub- ingenerate, In-Jen'ar-iU, vJ. to generate or pro- 
lapaartanism: also used as equivalent to Sub* duce within.—od/. (-ir) inborn: innate. [Pfk. 
lapsarianism. [L. infri, below, after lipaus. a fall.] in* (1).] 
infnunaxillary, in-fra-mak'si-h-ri. aaj. situated ingcnerate,iit‘:/en'ar-/f,>dr,ad^. not generated, self- 
under the jaw: belonging to the lower jaw. [L. existent. (Pfx. in- (2).] 

iilfri, below, maxilla, jaw.] ingenious, in-Ji'nyas^ -ni-»s, adj. of good natural 

infrangible, In-fran'JI-bl, adJ- that cannot be abilities (pbs.): skdful in invention or contriv- 

broken; not to be violated.— ns. infrangibirity, ing: skilfully contrived.— adv. ingi'niously.— ns. 

infran'^Ueneas. [L. in-, not, frangire, to hredk.) ingi'nimisness, power of ready invention: 

infraorbital, in-fr»-dr'bi-tal, mfj. situated below facility in combining ideas: curiousness in 

the orbit of the eye. (L. infri, below.] design; inge'nium, bent of mind. [L. ingenium, 

infra-red, in’fie-red', adj. beyond the red end of mother-wit.] 
the visible spectrum: using infra-red radiation: Ingdnue, i-zha-ni, (Fr.) a naive young woman, 
sensitive to this radiation. (L. infra, below.] esp. on the stage. 

infrasonic, in-frz-son'tk, {acoustics) adj- of fre- ingenuity, in-Ji-ni’i-ti, n. orig., ingenuousness: 
quencies, below the usual audible limit. [L. (by confusion with ingenious) ingeniousness. 
infri, below.] [L. ingenuitas, -itis,', see next word.} 

infrastructure,in'/ra-sfruk'char, 11 . inner structure, ingenuous, in-Jen'O-es, adj- free-bom {obs.): 
structure of component parts: a system of com- frank: honourable: free from deception.—udv. 

munications and services as backing for military ingHi'uously.— ns. ingen'uousness; ingenu'ity 

or other operations. [L. infri, below.] (see previous word). [L. ingenuus, free-born, 

infrequent, in-fri'kw»nt, adj. seldom occurring: ingenuous.] 
rare: uncommon.— ns. infrg'quence, infrS'- ingest, in-Jest’, v.t. to take into the body.— n.pl. 

quency.— adv. infrd'quently. (ITx. in- (2).] ingest'a, materials taken into the body.— ad). 

infringe, in-frinj', v.t. to violate, esp. law: to ingest'ible.—n. ingestkm {in-Jes'chzn). — adj. in¬ 
neglect to obey.— n. infringe'ment. [L. infrin- gest'ive. (L. ingerire, ingestum, to carry in— in, 

gire—in, ia,franglre, to break.] gerire, to carry.] 

infmctuous, in-fruk'tu-»s, adj. not fruitful.— adv, ingine, In-Jin', {obs.) n. ability: genius. [L. 
infruc'tuously. [L. infrictudsus — in-, not, fric- ingenium^ 

tOosus, fruitful.] in^, ing'gl, (Scot, ing'l) it. a fire: fireplace.— 

infnla, in'fu-U, n. a white-and-red fillet or 1»nd ingle-cheek, the jamb of a fireplace; ing'le- 

of woollen stuff, worn by the ancient Romans nook, a chimney-corner; ing'le-side, a fireside, 

upon the forehead in religious rites: a lappet in (Possibly Gael, aingeal; or L. ignicuius, dim. 

a mitre:— pi. in'fulae (-e). (L. infula.] of ignis, fire-] 

infundibular, in-fun-dU)'u-hr, adj. funnel-shaped, ingle, ing’gl, {obs.) it. a catamite: (wrongly) a 
—^Also infundib'ulate, infundib'uliform. (L. in- friend. [Origin obscure.] 
fundibulum, a funnel— in, in, fundire, to pour.] inglobe, in-gl&>’, {Milt.) v.t. to englobe, form into 
infuriate, /ii-/u'W-dr, v.t. to enrage: to madden, a sphere. (Pfx. in-(1).] 

— adj. {-it, -it) enraged: mad. (L. in, in, inglorious, in-gIS’ri-zs, -glo', adj. not glorious: 
furiire, -itum, to madden—/urdre, to rave.] unhonoured: shameful.— adv. im^S'riousiy.—n. 

infuBcatc, in-fus'kit, -kit, adj. clouded with inglfi'riouaness^ (Pfk. in- (2).] 

brown. (L. in, in, fuscus, brown.] ingluvies, in-gloo'vi-iz, n. the crop or craw of 

infuse,/n-Zur', v.r. to pour in; to instil: to steep birds.—<u(i. inglu'vial. IL. ingiBviis.] 

in liquor without boiling: to shed, to pour ingoing, In’gd-ing, it. a goin^ in: entrance: a 
{Shak.): to imbue.— v.l. to undergo infusion.— reveal {Scot.). — adj. going in: entering as an 
It. {Spens.) infusion. — adj. infusible — n. infusion ^ occui^t: thorou^, penetrating, [in, go.] 
{itt-J[&’zh»ri), pouring in: something poured in ingot, ing'get,-got, it. a mass of unwrought metal, 
or introdui^: the pouring of water over any esp. gold or silver, cast in a mould.—^Also 

substance in order to extract its active qualities: {Spens., pi.) ingowes, ingoes. [Perh. O.E. in, in, 

a solution in water of an organic, esp. a vege- and the root fot, as in goten, pa.p. of geotan, 

table, substance: the liquor so obtained: in- to pour; Ger. g/esseit, Goth, g/utan.] 

spiration: instilling.—infusivo (-/a'riv), hav- ingraft. See ragraft. 

ing the power of infusion, or of being infused, ingrain, in-gran', v.l. the same as engrain.— adJ. 
[L. infundire, ittfisum — in, into, fundire, fOsum, (pron. in'grin when attributive) dyed in the 
to pour.] yam or thread before manufacture: deeply 

infusible, in-f&z’i-bt, adj. that cannot be fused: fixed: through and through.— adj. ingrained' 
having a high melting-point. (Pfx. in- (2).] (attrib. in'griiui). (Pfk. in- (1).] 
infusoria, in-fi-zS’ri-s, -zi', -si'ri-z, -si’, n.pl. Ingram, ingrum, ing'rzm, {obs.) atff. ignorant, 
orig., minute organisms found in stagnant m- [ignorant.] 

fusions of animal or vegetable material: (c<v-) ingrate, in-grit’, in'grit, adj. unpleasing {obs.y. 
the Giliophora, a class of Protozoa with cilia ungrateful {arch.). —n. one who is ungrateful, 
throughout life (Ciliata) or in early life (Suctoria). — adj. ingrate'ful, unthankful. [L. ingritus —in-, 
— adjs. inffisfi'rial, infu'sory, composed of or not, gritus, pleasing, grateful.] 
containing infusoria.—n. and adj. infiisS'rian.— ingratiate, in-gri’shi-it, v.t. to commend to scnne- 
infusorial earth, diatomite. (Neut. pi. of modern one’s grace or fbvour (often reflexively; followed 
L, infisorius; see infuse.] by with). — adj. ingra'tiating. [L. in, into, gritia, 

ingan, ing’an, n. a Scots and dialectal form of favour.] 

onion. ingratitude,fii-grai'f-ri><f,it. unthankftilness. [L.L. 

ingate, in'git, it. an inlet for molten metal in ingrititidi —^L. Ingritus, unthankful.] 

founding, (in, gate (1).] ingredieat, lii-grd'<0-aiit, n. that which enters into 

Neutral vowris in unaccented syllables: ri'a-maat; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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a compound: a componant. [L. iHgntBiiu, 
-etuis, pr.p. of ingretK — In, into, gradl, to walk.] 
4n gnaiie, te trim', trem'M, (L.L.)in the bosom, 
iagrass, in'gres, ji. entrance: power, right, or 
means of entrance.—n. ingressimi (in-tresk'sH).- 
[L. ingressus — ingredl', see preceding.] 
ingroove. See cngroove. 
ingress, in-grds', \Shak.) v.t. Same as oigross. 
ingrowing,/it'grd'/flg, <kC^. growing inward: grow¬ 
ing into the flesh: Rowing within.—in'* 
grown.—n. in'growth, growth within or inward: 
a structure so formed. [Pfk. in- (I).] 
inguinal, int'gtrln^/, atO. relating , to the groin. 
(L. in^nUis — Inguen, Inguinis, the groin.] 
ingulf, lUBulph. See engulf, 
ingurgitate, in-gur'ji-t&t, v.r. to swallow up greed¬ 
ily, as in a gulf.—n. ingnrgiti'tim. [L. ingurgi- 
tOre, -&tum — In, into, gurges, -Ills, a whirlpool.] 
iiriialHt, in-hab'U, v.t, to dwell in: to occupy—. 
v.i, (orcA.) to dwell.— eufj. inhab'itaMe, that may 
be inhabited (see also next word).— ns. inhab'it- 
ance, iahsdr'itancy, the act of inhabiting: abode; 
inhab'itant, one who inhabits: a resident.— 
adj. resident.— ns. inhabitii'tioa, the act of in¬ 
habiting: dwelling-place: population, or perh. 
the inhabited world {Milt.}; inhab'Hor, an in¬ 
habitant (B.): a colonist, settler (obs.); inhab- 
itiveness (phrenol.), love of locality and home; 
inhab'itress, a female inhabitant. [L. In/iabitare 
— in, in, habitSre, to dwell.] 
inhabitable,'In-Aab'ft-a-b/, no}, not habitable, un¬ 
inhabitable. See also under inhabit. [L. in- 
habltabilis — In-, not, kabitSbiUs.\ 
inhale, in-hSl’, v.t. and v.i. to breathe in: to draw 
in.—inbg'lant, inhaling: drawing in.— ns. 
inhAlant, an inhaling ormn, structure or ap¬ 
paratus: a medicinal preparation to be inhaled; 
inhalation {in-hs-lA'shsn), the act of drawing into 
the lungs: something to be inhaled; inhaiator 
iin’tu-iS-tsr, or -in’), apparatus for enabling one 
to inhale a gas; etc.; inhalatorium {In-hals- 
td'ri-am. Ids'), an institution or department for 
administering inhalations; iuhtler, one who in¬ 
hales; one who habitually inhales tobacco 
smoke: an inhaiator: a respirator or gas-mask. 
[L. in, upon, hSIare, to breathe (L. inhSlare 
means to breathe upon).] 

inhannoiiiona, in-hdr-ml’nlss, adj. discordant, un¬ 
musical: disagreeing: marked by disagreement 
and dispeace.— tuBs. inharmonic (in-hdr-mon’ik), 
-al, wanting harmony: inharmonious.— adv. 
■nhartnb'nioiisly.— ns, inbarm&'niouBnesa; inhar- 
moay (In-kSr'ntJn-l). [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inhaust, In'hdst, v.t. to drink in. [L. in, in, 
haurire, haustum, to draw.] 
inhcarse, inherce, in-hSrs', (JShak.) v.t. to enclose 
as in a hearse: to bury.—^Also enhearse. (Pfx. 
(!)•] 

inhere, in-her', v.i. to stick, remain firm in some¬ 
thing: to be inherent.— ns. inhbr'ence, inhbr'- 
ency, a sticking fast: existence in something 
else: a fixed state of being in another body or 
substance.—<»(/. inhir'eiit, sticking fast (arch.): 
existing in and inseparable from something else: 
innme: natural.—mfv.iidibr'ently. (L. inhaerire, 
itduuswn — In, in, haerire, to stick.] 
iniierit, In-her'It, v.t. to make heir (Shak.): to be 
the h^ of, succeed as heir (arch.): to get as 
heir: to possess by transmission from past 
generations: to have at second-hand from any¬ 
one (coll.): to have by genetic transmission 
fi’om ancestors.— v.l: to succeed.— adJ. iuher'it- 
aUe, same as heritable.— ns. inber'itance, that 
whkm is or may be inherited: heredita^ de¬ 
scent; odier'itor, one who inherits or may in¬ 
herit: an heir:—/rm. iaber'itress, iidier'itrix. 
lO.Fr. enhirlter, to put in possession as heir— 
L.L. inhir&lltSre, to inherit—L. in, in, hlris, 
hBthUs, an heir.] 

iahMioa, Indig’zhsn. Same as faiherenca. 


inhibit, In-Mb'lt, vj, to hold in or bade: to keep 
back: to cheat.— ns. inhibi'thm, the act of in¬ 
hibiting or restraining: the state of being in¬ 
hibited: prohibition: a writ firom a higher court 
to an inferior judge to stay proceedings (abs.): 
a restraining action of the unconscious will: the 
blocking of a mental or psychophysical process 
by another set up at the same time by the same 
stimulus: stoppage, complete or partial, of a 
physical process by some nervous influence; in- 
hib'itor, that which inhibits: a substance that 
interferes with a chemical or biological process. 
— adj. inhib'hory, prohibitory. [L. inhiblre, 
•Mbitwn — in, in, habire, to have.] 
inholder, in-h5ld'»r, (Spens.) n. an inhabitant. 
[Pfx. in- (1).] 

idioop, In-hoBp', (Shak.) v.t. to confine, as in a 
hoop or enclosure. [Pfx. in (1).] 
inhospitable, In-hos'pits-bl, adJ. affording no kind¬ 
ness to strangers: (of place) barren, not offering 
shelter, food, etc.— ns. inhos'pitableness, inhos- 
pital'ity, want of hospitality or courtesy to 
strangers.— adv. inhosp'itably. [Pfk. in- (2).] 
inhuman, ln-ka'm»n, adj. barbarous: cruel: un¬ 
feeling.— n. inhumanity (in-hO-man'i-ti), the state 
of bang inhuman: barbarity: cruelty.— adv. 
iiAfl'manly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inhumane, In-hu-mSn', adJ. not humane, cruel. 
[Pfx. in- (2).J 

inhume, in-hSm', v.t. to bury in the earth.—Also 
inhumate (In', or -hum'). — n. inhumft'tion, the 
act of depositing in the ground: burial. (L. 
inhumare — In, in, humus, the ground.] 
inimical, in-lm'i-kl, adJ. unfriendly: hostile; un¬ 
favourable: opMsed.— adv. inim'ically.— adj. 
inimicitiotts (-sisn'ss', Sterne), unfriendly. [L. 
inimic&Us — inimicus, enemy— in-, not, amicus, 
friend.) 

inimitable, in-im'lt-s-bl, adj. that cannot be imi¬ 
tated ; surpassingly excellent.— ns. inimitabirity, 
inim'itabloiess.— adv. inim'itably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
inion, in'i-an n, the external occipital protuber- 
_ ance:— pi. in'ia. [Gr. inlon, the'occiput.] 
iniquity, in-ik'wl-tl, n. want of equity or fairness 
(arch.): injustice; wickedness: a crime: (cap.) 
one of the names of the Vice, the estabUshed 
buffoon of th# old Moralities (hist.). — adf. in- 
iq'uitotis, unjust: scandalously unreasonable: 
wicked.— adv. iniq'uitouaiy. [Fr. inigulti —L. 
inigultas, Stls — iniquus, unequal—in-, not, 
aequus, equal.] 
inisle. Same as enisle. 

initial in-ish'i, adj. beginning; of. at, or serving 
as the beginning: original.— n. the letter be¬ 
ginning a word, esp. a name.— v.t. to put the 
initials of one’s^ name to:— pr.p. initialling; 
pa.t. and pa.p. init'ialled.— v.t. init'ialise, -ize, to 
dmjgnate by initial letters.— adv. init'ially.— v.t. 
initiate (-ish’l-at), to begin, start: to introduce 
(e.g. to knowledge): to admit esp. with rites 
(as to a secret sociay, a mystery).— v.l. to per¬ 
form the first act or rite.—n. (-It) one who is 
initiated.— adJ. initiated: belonging to one 
newly initiated.— n. initU'tion.— adJ. init'iative 
(-i-9-tiv), serving to initiate: introductory.—n. 
the lead, first step, considered as determining 
the conditions for others: the right or power of 
beginning: energy and resourceuilness enabling 
one to act without prompting from others: the 
right to originate kgisiauon, or a constitutional 
method of doing so.—n. init'iitor, one who 
initiates.— adJ. init'iatory (-i-a-tf-ri), tending 
or saving to initiate: introduaory.— n. intro¬ 
ductory nte.—initial cell (bot.), a cell that remains 
meristematic and gives rise to many daughter- 
cells from which permanent tissues are formed; 
initiation fee (U.S.), entrance fee of a society.— 
Initial Teaching Alphabet, teaching alphabet of 
44 characters. [L. inlllSlIs — Initium, a beginning, 
inire, Initum — in, into. Ire, Hum, to go.] 


file,/Sr; ml, hUr (ha); ndne:\sbte,J^: ndUe; mSbn,fdbt! dhen (then) 
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Inject 

iiuwt. ln-Jekt\ v.t. to throw in or on {obs.y. to until it is heated; mark'ing-ink (see mark); 

force in: to inspire or instil: to fill by injection. print'ing<ink (see print); sling ink (slang), to 

—ws. injec'tion (-sksn), act of injecting or forcing write: to earn one’s bread by writing: to engage 

in, esp. a liquid: a liquid injected into the in controversy. [O.Fr. engue (Ft. encrc)—L.L. 

bod^: a magma injected into a rock (geol.)\ encaustum, the purple-red ink used by the later 

see insertion (mace): the spraying of oil-fuel into Roman emperors—Gr. enkauston — enkaiein, to 

the cylinder of a compression-ignition engine by burn in. See encaustic.] 

an injection pump; injec'tor, one who injects: inkle, ingk'l, (Shak.) n. a kind of broad linen 
something used for injecting, especially an appar- tape. [Poss. Du. enke/, single.] 
atus for forcing water into a boiler.—injection inkling, ingk'ling, n. a slight hint: intimation:- a 
moulding, moulding of thermoplastics by squirt- dim notion or suspicion.—v./. ink'le, to have or 

ing from a heated cylinder into a water-cbHIed give a hint of. (M.E. inckn, to hint at; origin 

mould. [L. IgficSre, Injtctum — In, into, Jacire, unknown.] 

to throw.] in-kneed, in'-n(d', adj. b«it inward at the knees: 

injelly, In-JeVi, (Tenn.) v.t. to place as if in jelly, knock-kneed. [Pfx. in- (1).] 

(Pfx. in- (1).] inlace. Same as enlace, 

injoint, in-Joint’, (Shak.) v.t. to join. [Pfx. in- (1).] inlaid. See inlay. 

injudicious, in-Jdb^ish’as, ad/, not judicious: ill- inland, In'Iand, In'bnd, n. the interior part of a 
judged.— adv. in|udic’ial, not according to law- country: the peopled part, or part near the 
forms.— advs. iniudic'tally, injudic'iously.— n. in- capital (arch.). — acf/. remote from the sea: 
judic'iousnesB. [Pfk. in- (2).] carried on, or produced, within a country: con- 

Injnn, in'Jan, (coll.) n. an (American) Indian.— fined to a country: refined, polished (Shak .).— 
Also ad/. —honest Injun (see honest). adv. (also in-land') landward: away from the 

injunction, fn-Zungk'slun, n. act of enjoining or sea: in an inland place.— n. in'lander, one who 
commanding: an order: a preMpt: exhorta- lives inland.—inland navigation, passage of boats 
tion: an inhibitory writ by which a superior or vessels on rivers, lakes, or canals within a 
court stops or prevents some inequitable or country; inland revenue, internal revenue, de¬ 
illegal act being done—called in Srotland an rived from excise, stamps, income-tax, etc. [O.E. 
interdict’, conjunction (A/f/t.). [L.L. I'q/uncfio, {'n/and, a domain—in and/and.] 

-dnis—in, in,/ungere,JuHctum, to ioin.) in-law, in-ld', (coll.) n. a relative by marriage, 

injure, in'Jer, v.t. to wrong: to harm: to damage: e.g. mother-in-law, brother-in-law;— pi. in-laws', 
to hurt.— ns. in'jurant, that -v^ich causes injury; inlay, in'IS', in-ld', v.t. to insert, embed: to insert 
in'lurer.— ad/, injurious (in-Joo’ri-as), tending to for preservation in a larger page, serving as 
injure: wrongful: hurtful: damaging to reputa- margin: to ornament by laying in or inserting 
tion.—adv. inju'riously.— ns. inju'riouaness; in- pieces of metal, ivory, etc.:—pr.p. in'lay'ing; 
jury (In’Jar-i), that which injures: wrong: pa.t. and pa.p. in'laid'.— n. in'lay, inlaying: in¬ 
damage: hurt: impairment: annoyance: in- laid work: material inlaid.— adj. in'laid' (or 
suit, offence (oAs.).—injury time, in bail games, in'lad, or/n-/dd'),inserted‘by inlaying: decorated 
extra time allow^ for play to compensate for with inlay: consisting of inlay: having a pat¬ 
time lost as a result of injury during the game, tern set into the surface.— ns. inlayer (in'lS-ar, 
[L. fiddr/a, injury— in-, not,/Us, JOrts, law.) in-IS'ar)', inlay'ing. [Pfx. in-(I).] 

injustice, in-Jm'tis, it. violation or withholding of inlet, in'let, n. entrance: a passage by which any- 
Mother’s rights or dues: wrong: iniquity. [Pfk. thing is let in: place of ingress: a small bay or 
in- (2).] opening in the land: a piece let in or inserted, 

ink, Ingk, n. a black or.coloured liquid used in [in, let.] 

writing, printing, etc.: a dark|iquid ejected by inlier, ln'li-»r, (geol.) n. an outcrop of older rock 
cuttle-nshes, etc.—v.t. to daub, cover, blacken, surrounded by younger, [in. lie.] 
or colour with ink.-^-nr. ink'er, one who inks: in limine,fit A’'m/-iie,/e'mi-fie,(L.)on,the threshold, 
a pad. or roller for inking type, etc.; ink'iness. inlock, in-lok', v.t. Same as enlock. 

— ad/, ink'y, consisting of or resembling ink: in loco parentis, iit/d'Ard,/ok'd, pa , pd-reii'//j,(L.) 
very black: blackened with ink.—ink-bag, -sac, in the place of a parent, 
a in some cuttle-fishes, containing a black inly, in'U, ad/, inward: secret.— adv. inwardly: 
viscid fluid; ink'-bottle, a bottle for holding ink; in the heart: thoroughly, entirely, [in.] 
ink'-erfi'ser, india-rubber treated with fine sand, in malam partem, in ma'hm par'tam, ma'km 
used for rubbing out ink-marks; ink'-feed, the par’tem, (L.) in an unfavourable manner, 
passa^ b^ which the nib of a fountain-pen is inmate, in'mat, n. one who lodges in the same 
fed with ink; ink holder, a container for ink: house with another (arch.): one of those who 
the reservoir of a fountain-pen; ink'hom (obs.), live in a house, esp. one confined to an insti- 
an ink-holder, formerly of horn: a portable tutton.— ad/, (dbs.) dwelling in the same place, 
case for ink, etc.— ad/, pedantic, bookish.—ink'- [in or inn, mate.] 

horn-mate (Shak.), a bookish man; ink'ing- in mediae res, in mi'di-as riz, m&'di-, me'di-ds 
roil'er, a roller covered with a composition for rds, (L.) into the midst of things, 
inking printing type; ink'ing-ta'Ue, a table or in memoriam. See memory, 
flat surface used for supplying the inking-roller inmost. See innermost. 

with ink during the process of printing; nik inn, in, n. abode (obs.; form, often in pi.): a 
pencil, a copying-pencil, a pencil made from a house open to the public for lodging and enter- 

composition whose marks when moistened look tainroent of travellers: a hostel; a hotel: loosely, 

like ink and can be copied by a printing-press; a public-house.— v.t. and v.h to lodge, put up. 

ink'pot, an ink-bottl^ or pot for dipping a pen —jnn'holder (Bacon; U.S.), inn'keeper, one who 

in; ink'-slinger (slang), a professional author: keeps an iqn; inn'yard, the courtyard round 

a scribbler: a controversialist; ink'stand, a which an old-fashioned inn was built.—^liins of 

stand or tray for ink-bottles and (usually) pens; Court, the gildings of four voluntary societies 

ink'stone, a kind of stone contaming sulphate that have tne exclusive right of calling to the 

ofiron, used in making ink: ink'weU, a reservoir English bar (Inner Temple, Middle Temple, 

for ink let into a desk.—China ink, Indian ink Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn): hence the 

(sometimes without caps.), a mixture of lamp- societies themselves; the Inns of Chancery were 

black and size or glue, kept in solid form and the buildings of minor societies, residences of 

rubbed down in water for use; ink-blot test (see junior students of law. [O.E. Inn, an inn, 

Rorschach test); invisible or sympathetic ink, a house— In, inn, within (adv.), from the prep. In, 

kind of ink that remains invisible on the paper in.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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imiards, iu'ardx, (tv//.) n.pl. entndb: internal numbered: countlen.— ns. innSinmM'itT; in* 
parts ofameourasm; interior, [towards.] nfi'inerabkiiess.— adv. tona'manbtjr.— ag. to- 

, inUu, ItMM’, tuU- inborn: natural to the nH'meroiis (Mlh.), without nuillbw: innumer* 

mind: inherent: m an anther, attached by the able. [TOc. to- (2).] 

base to the tip of the filament (bot.).—^v. tonumerate, tn-HOm’-sr-it, atV. having no under- 
ton'ately (or -ndr').— n. ton'ateness (or -ndr').— standing of mathematics or science.—Also n.— 
aty, toni'tive. native. [L. Im&tus — in-, in, nOsci, n. tomun'wacy. [Coined 1959 by Sir Geoffrey 
nStus, to be bom.] Crowther (on analogy of Illiterate) —L. mmerus, 

tonavi^le, In-nav'l-ee-bl, a4l. unnavigable.— adv. number.] 

tonav'igaUy. [Pfx. in* (2).] tonotritkm. ln-(n)6-trish'»H, n. want of nutrition: 

toner,/n'ar.od/. (comp, of in) farther in.: interior, failure of nourishment.— adis. tonfi'trient, not 
— n, (a hit on) that part of a target next the nutrient; innfltritious (-rrisA'ss), not nutritious, 
bull’s eye.— adjs. ina'ennost, in'most (superl. of [Pfx. in* (2).] 

in), far&est in: most remote from the outside, toobedient, in-d-bg’dyent, adl- disobedient.— 1 >. 
—toner man, soul: mind: stomach (facet,); inobe'dience.— adv. inobc'dioitly. [Pik. in* (2).] 
toner part, voice, a voice part intermediate inobservant, in-»b-x6r‘v»nt, a^. unobservant: 
between the highest and the lowest; toner heedless.—odi. toobser'vabte, incapable of being 
space, the undersea region regarded as an en* observed.— ns. toobser'vance, lack of observance; 
vironment. [O.E. in, comp, innera, superl. toobservk'tion (-ob-). [Pfk. in- (2).] 
innemest — ime-m-est —thus a double super- toobtrusive, in-»b-troB'siv, adf. unobtrusive.—ndv. 
lative.] inobtm'sively.— n. inobtru'siveness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

innervate, in’Hr-v&t, in-&r'vat, v.t. to supply with inoccupation, in-ok-u-pa’sh»n, n. lack of occupa* 
nerves or nervous stimulus.—Also innerve'.—n. tion. [Pfk. to- (2).] 

^ tonervl'tion. [Pfk. in- (1).] toocnlate, in-ok'u-lOt, v.t, to insert as a bud or 

toning, in'ing, n. mothering, esp. of crops: (in graft: to graft: to imbue; to introduce (e.g. 

pi.; in U.S. sometimes in sing.) a team’s turn bacteria, a virus) into an organism: to give a 

ofbatting in cricket, etc.: hence, the time during mild form of (a disease) in this way: to make 

which a person or a party is in possession of an inoculation ii), esp. for the purpose of 
anything, a spell or turn: (m p/.) lands recovered safeguarding against subsequent infection.— v.l. 
from the sea.—^a good innings, a long life, [in to practise inoculation.— n. tooculabil'ity.— 

or inn.] aty. inoc'nlaUe.—n. inocuM'tion, act or practice 

innocent, in'a-ssnt, adl. not hurtful: inofiensive: of inoculating: insertion of the buds of one 

blameless: harmless: guileless: simple; ig- plant into another: the communication of dis- 

norant of evil: imbecile (dial.): not legally Mse by the introduction of a germ or virus, 

guilty: devoid (with of)-, not malignant or esp. that of a mild form of the disease to pro- 

cancerous (med.), —a. one free from fault: one duce immunity: the analogous introduction of 

with no knowledge of evil: a child: a simpleton: anything, e.g. nitrogen-fixing bacteria into soil, 

an idiot.— ns. inn'ocence, harmicssness: blame- sera, a crystal into a supersaturated solution to 

lessness: guilelessness: simplicity: freedom start crystallisation.—inoc'ulative (-a-tiv, 

from i^al guilt; ton'ocency, the quality of being or -O-tiv); tooc'nlatory (-a-tar-i). — ns. inoc'uUtor; 

innocent.— adv. ton'ocently.—Innocents* Day tooc'ulum, material used for inoculating. [L. 

(see Childennas). [O.Fr.,—L innocins, -entis — inocuUre, -atom — in, into, and oculus, an eye, 

in-, not, nocere, to hurt.] a bud.] 

tonocnous, in-ok'H-as, ad}- harmless.— adv. tonoc'- inodorous, ln-6'dar-as, a4/. without smell.—adv. 
nowdy.— ns. innoc'uousness, innocu'ity. [L. too'dorously.— n. too'dorousness. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

Uuiocuus—in-, not, nocuus, hurtful— nocire, to inoffmuive, in-a-fen'siv, adj. giving no offence; 
hurt.] harmless.— adv. inoflen'sively.— n. inoffen'sive- 

tononunate, i-nom'i-nSt, -nit, adj. having no name. aesa. [Pfx. to- (2).] 

—adJ. innom'toable, unnamable.— n. (in pi.; inofficious, in-a-fish'as, adj_. disobliging (obr.); 
obs. facet.) trousers.—^innominate artery, the regardless of duty (law)-, inoperative. (Pfx. in- 

first urge branch given off from the arch of (2).] 

the aorta; innominate bone (os inndpiinatum), the inoperable, in-op’ar-a-bl, adj. that cannot be oper- 
haunch-bone, hip-bone, formed by fusion in the ated on successfully, or without undue risk.— 

adultofthe ilium, ischium, and pubis; innominate adf. inop'erative, not in action: producing no 

vein, one of two large veins on either side of effect. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

the lower part of the neck formed by the union tooperculate, in-o^r’kS-lat, adj. without an oper- 
of the internal jugular and subclavian veins, culum or lid. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

[L. in-, not, nSminare, Stum, to name.] inopinate, in-op'inSt, (obs.) adj. unexpected. [L. 

imunrat^ in’d-v&t, in'a-vdt, v.t. Xo renew, alter inopinatus.] 

(rare): to introduce as something new.— v.i. to inopportune,in-op 'ar-rilA, -tkn', adj. unseasonable 
introduce novelties: to make changes.— ns. in* in time.— adv. inopp'ortiinely (or -ten'). — ns. 

novi'tioa, the act of innovating: a thing intro- inopp'ortOnist (or -tun'), one who thinks a 

duced as a novelty: revolution (5/uik.): substi- poli^ inopportune; inopportiin'ity. [Pfx. to- 

tution of one obligation for another (Scots law): (2).] 

a season’s new growth (bot.); innovi'tionist; inorb, inSrb , v.t. to set in an orb. [Pfk, in- (]).] 
ton'ovitor. [L. InnovSre, Stum — in, in, novus, inordinate, in-Srd’(l-)idt, adj. unrestrained: ex- 
new.] cessive: immoderate.— ns. inor'dinacy, inor'- 

toaoxious, in-ok'skas, adj. not noxious.— adv. in- dinateness.— adj. inor'dinateiy.—n. inordtoft'tion, 
nox'toualy,—«. tonox'iousness. [Pfx. in- (2).] deviation from rule: irregularity. [L. inordin- 
msmadOt in^O-en'dd, a. insinuation: an indir^ atus — in-, not, ordin&re. Stum, to arrange, 
nfenoee or intimation: a part of a pleading in regulate.] 

cases of libel and slander, pointing out what inorganic, InSr-gan'ik, adj. not organic: not 
who was meant:— pi. innuen'do(e)s.— v.t. to organist: not belonging to an organism: of 

insinuate by innuendo: to interpret as innuendo, accidental origin, not normally developed.— adv. 

— v.i. to make insinuations. [L. innuendS, by inorgan'ically.—n. inorganisk'tion, want of 

nodding at (i.c. indicating, to wit—used in old organisation.— adj. inor'ganised, -ised, un- 

legal documents to introduce a parenthetic indi- organised.—inorganic chemistry, the chemistry 

miaon), ablative gerund of innuire, to nod to, of all substances but carbon compounds, gener- 

todicate— In, to, nuire, to nod.1 ^ ally admitting a few of these also (as oxides of 

tonumeraUe, ln-(H)e’mar-aSI, adj. that cannot be carbon, carbonates). [Pfx. in- (2).] 
fiUe,J9r; mi, Adr 0>er); mine; nUtte, fhr-, ndUe; mSbn,fdbt: tBun (then) 
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fawmto, In-dr-ndi', or •A-'nlr, not ornate: 
■imple. in- (2).] 

inoKulatet tnyos'kO-at, v.t. and v.t. to unite by 
mouths or ducts, as two vessels in an animal 
body: to anastomose.— n. inoscnU'tion. IL. 
in, in, and osculSri, -itus, to kiss.] 
iaoaitol, In-os'i-tol. n. a member of the vitamin B 
complex, occurring in practically dl plant and 
animal tissues. (Or. is, bios, a sinew, musde, 
and suffixes ~ite and -oi.} 
la pace, in p&'si, nd'cftd, pa-ke, (L.) in peace, 
in partibus infidMinnii tn p&r’ti^ss ln-/Mli'B-^m, 
pir'ti-bdbs inrfi-sUi'H-dbm, (L.) in unbelieving 
countries—a phrase formerly applied to titular 
bishops in countries where no Catholic hierachy 
had bimn set up. 
in-patient. See in. 

in petto, in, in pet'td, (It.) within the breast: in 
one’s own mind but not yet divulged, 
inphase, bt-fSz', a 4 l- in the same phase, [in, 
phase.] 

inpooring, in'pikr-ing, -pSr-, n. a pouring in: 
addition, [in, pouring-] 

in prindpio, in prin-sip'i-d, -kip', (L.) in the 
be^ning. 

in propria persona, in prd-pri-» pkr-sS'no, pro'- 
prl-d per-sd’nd, (L.L.) m pmon. 
in puns imturalibus. In p&'ris na-tbr-bi'l-bss, 
pSb'ris na-tdo-ril'i-bdbs, (L.L.) quite naked, 
input, in’pdbt, n. contribution (Scot.): amount, 
material, or energy, that is put in: power, or 
energy, or coded information, stored or for 
storage: information available in a computer 
for doling with a problem: process of feeing 
in data.—adl. relating to computer input.— v.t. 
to feed into a computer, [in, put] 
inquerc, enquere, in-kwir', (Spens.) v.l, and v.r. to 
inquire, [inquire.] 

inquest, in'kwest, formerly In4cwest', n. act of 
inquiring: search (oht.): judkdal inquiiy before 
a jury into any nuittm^, esp. any case of violent 
or sudden death: the body of men appointed 
to hold such an inquiry: the decision reached. 
CO.Fr. engueste —L.L. inanesta —^L. inquisUa 
(ris) — inquirire, to inquire.] 
inquietude, in-kwVi-tUd, n. disturbance: uneasi¬ 
ness.—< m(/. inqui'et, unquiet.—v.t. (rare) to dis¬ 
turb. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

inquiline, in'kwt-Un, aiff. living in the abode of 
anotiier.— n. an animal so living.—adl. inquili'- 
nous. [L. inquUinus, tenant, lodger— Incola, in¬ 
habitant— in, in, colire, to inhabit.] 
inquinate, In'kwin-St, v.t. to defile.— n. inquini'- 
tion. [L. In^ulnOre, -itum,] 
inquire, euqnire, in-kwb', v.l. to ask a question: 
to make an investigation.— v.t. to ask: to seek 
iota.): to make an examination regarding 
(ohr.): to call (Spens.). — n. (Shak.) inquiry.— ns. 
inquiril'tion (Dickens), enquirk'tion, inquiry: 
inwiren'do (law), an authority to inquire; 
in^uir'er, enquir'er.— a41- inquir'ing, given to in¬ 
quiry: eager to acquire information: (ofe.g. a 
look) expressing inquiry.— adv. inquir'in^y.— 
a. inquir'y, enquir'y (or Ing'), act of inquiry: 
search for knowledge: investi^tion: a question. 
—writ of inquiry, a writ appointing an inquest. 
(O.Fr. enquerre (Fr. enquirir)~L. Inquirire — in, 
in, quaerire, quaesitum, to seek.] 
inquisition, in-kwl-slsh’en, n. searching examina¬ 
tion: investigation: judfeial inquiry: (cqp.) a 
tribunal in the R.C. church for discovery, re¬ 
pression, and punishment of heresy, unbelief, 
etc.,‘the Holy Office’, now the ‘Congregation 
for Doctrine of the Faith’.— v.t, (MUt.) to sub¬ 
ject to inquisition.— a4fs. inquhit'hmai, search¬ 
ing or vexatious in making inquiry: relating to 
inquisition or the Inquisitiw: mqidsitivef-kwis'- 
Mv), enm to know: spt to ask questioiis, esp. 
about other people’s affairs: ,euri^.—ridv. in- 
qais'itively.—ns. inquia'itivenass; inqnis'kor, one 


who inqqires, esp. with undue pertinacity or 
searchingness: an official inquirw: a member 
of the Inquisition tribunal.— aib. inqnisitfi'rial. 
—adv. im^itS'riaUy.— n. iuqnrs'itresB, an in¬ 
quisitorial woman.--adl. inqidsitB'rieat (MUt.), 
eager to act as inquisitor.—Grand In^sitor, 
the ddef in a court of Inquisition. [L. In^dsitU, 
-inis. See inquire.) 
in re, in ri, ri, (L.) in the matter (of), 
in remm natura, in ri'ram ra-tbr’ra, v&'rdbm 
na-tSd'rd, (L.) in nature: in the natural or 
physical world: in the order of nature, 
inro, in'rS, n. a small Japanese medicine-chest. 
[Jap., seal-box.] 

inroad, In'rdd, n. an incursion into an enemy’s 
country: a raid: encroachment, [in, and road, 
in sense of riding; cf. raid.] 
mnirii, in'rush, n. an inward rush, [in, nidi.] 
in saecuia saeculomm, in sek'ydb-la sek-y^lir'- 
am, si’kdb-ia si'kdb-ld'rddm, (L.) for ever and ever, 
insalivate, in-sati-viU, vJ. to mix vrith saliva.— 
fi. insalivfi'tion. [Pfx. in- (1).] 
insalubrious, in-sa-l 6 d’bri-as, -m', a 4 i. unhealthy. 
— n. insalu'brity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

■nsalutary, in-sal'O-tar-i, a4f. unwhotesome. [Pfk. 
In- (2).] 

insane, In-sOn', adj. not sane or of sound mind: 
crazy: mad: utterly unwise: senseless: causing 
insanity (Shak. insane root, prob. a root mmi- 
tioned by Plutarch, life of Antony, p^. hmn- 
lock, henbane, or belladonna).— adv. insanely. 
— ns. insane'ness, insanity: madness; insn'me 
(Shak.', an emendation of the reading Infamie), 
insanity; insanity (In-san'i-ti), want of saniW: 
mental disorder causing one to act against the 
social or legal demands of society: madness. 
[L. insSnus.) 

insanitary, in-san'i-tar-i, ad}, not sanitary. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

insatiable. in-s&'sk(y)a-bl, ad}, that cannot be 
satiated or satisfii^.— ns. insi'tiablenesa, in- 
siUiabirity.— adv. insi'tiBbly.— adJ. hufi'tiatn, 
not sated: insatiable.—«. insatiety (in-sa-tVi-tl), 
unsated or insatiable state. [Pfic. in- (2).] 
inscient, in'sh(y)ant, -shi-ant, ad}, ignorant.—n. 
in'science. [L. insciins, -eidia—tn-, not, scire, 
to know.] 

inscient, in’sh(y)ant, ad}- having insight or inward 
knowledge. [L. In, in, sclins, -^ntis, pr.p. of 
sebe, to know.] 

inscribe, In-skrib', v.t. to engrave or otherwise 
mark: to engrave or mark on: to enter in a book 
or roll: to dedicate: ing^m., to describe with¬ 
in another figure so as either to touch all sides 
or faces of the boundmg figure or to have all 
angular points on it.— ad}. inscrlb'aUe.— ns. in- 
scrib'er; inscription (in-skrip’shan), the act of 
inscribing: that which is inscribed: dedication: 
a record inscribed on stone, metal, clay, etc.— 
a^s. inscrip'tional, inscrip'dve. [L. inscribire, 
inscriptum — in, upon, scribire, to write.] 
inscroll, in-skrdl', (Shtde.) v.t. to write on a scroll, 
inscrutable, in-skrdot'a-bl, ad}, that cannot be 
scrutinised or searched into and understood: 
inexplicable.—lu. uscrntabiilty, insemt'abie- 
ness.— adv. inscmt'ably. [L. inscrStabllls — in-, 
not, scrSt&ri, to search into.] 
inscidp, in-skulp’, v.t. to engrave, to cut or carve 
upon somethmg (Shtdt.)'. to carve: to form by 
carving (arch.). — ad}. iuMulpt', engraved (Shide.): 
having depressions in the surface (bot.). — n. in- 
sculp'ture, anything engraved (Shak.): inscrip¬ 
tion (arch.). — v.t. (arch.) to carve on something. 
(L. Insailpire—bi, in, sculpire, to carve.] 
inseam. Same as easean (3). 
insect, in'sekt, n. a word loosely used for a 
small invertebrate creature, esp. one with a 
body as if cut into, or divided into sections: a 
member of the Insecta (zoo/.).—ndf. of insects: 
like an insea: small: mean.—n.p/. hsBec'ta, a 
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subphyluRi of arthropods sharply divided into 
head, thorax, and abdomen, with three pairs of 
legs attached to the thorax, usually winged in 
adult Jdh, breathing air by means of tracheae, 
and commonly having a metamorphosis in the 
life-histoi^.— ns. insectAr'ium, a vivarium for 
insects; insec'ticide (ri-sid), killing of insects: 
an insect-killing substance: an insect-killer.— 
a^s. insec'tiform; insec'tile, having the nature 
of an insect.—n. insec'tifuge, a substance that 
drives away insects.— n.pl. Insectiv'ora, an order 
of mammals, mostly terrestrial, insect-eating, 
nocturnal in habit, and small in size—shrews, 
moles, hedgehogs, etc.—n. insect'ivore, a mem¬ 
ber of the Insectivora.— adf. insectiv'orous, living 
on insects.—ns. insection (in-se/c'shan), an in¬ 
cision: notch: division into segments; inaect- 
oi'ogiet: insectorogy, the study of insects.— aiij. 
in'secty, abounding in insects.—in'sect-oet, a 
liglit hand-net for catching insects; in'sect- 
pow'der, powder for stupefying and killing 
insects: an insecticide or insectifuge. [L. 
Inseclum, pa.p. of insec&re — (n, into, secSre, to 
cut.] 

insecure, in-si-kUr', adi- apprehensive of danger 
or loss: in anxious state because not well- 
adjusted to life: exposed to danger or loss: 
unsafe: uncertain: not fixed or firm.— adv. 
inecnie'fy.—n. inaecur'ity. [Nx. in- (2).] 
inseem {Shak.). Same as enseam (2). 
inselberg, in'ist-bCrg, in'tsal-berg, (geo/.) n. a 
steep-sided eminence arising from a plain tract: 
oftra found in the semi-arid regions of tropical 
countries:— pi. inselberge (-ga). [Ger.] 
inaamiaate, tn-sem’in-at, v.t. to sow: to implant: 
to introduce: to impregnate, esp. artificially.— 
A. inaemini'tion. (L. insiminure—in, in. semen, 
-ints, seed.] 

insensate, in-sen's&t, -it, a<^. without sensation, 
inanimate: lacking sensibility or moral feeling: 
lacking in good sense.— n. insen'sateness. [L. 
InsinsStus — in-, not, sinsStus, intelligent— sensus, 
feeliM.] 

ineaneihle, in-sen'sl-bl, ad}, not having feeling: 
not capable of emotion: callous; dull: un¬ 
conscious: imperceptible by the senses.— ns. 
iiMWieildrity, insen'sibleness.— adv. insen'sibUr. 
(Pfx. in- (2).] 

insensitive, In-sen’si-tiv, adj. not sensitive. [Pfx. 

ia- (2).] 

ineenenouB, in-sen's&-as, -shdo-as, ad}, not sensuous. 
[Pfx. in-(2).] 

inaentient. in-sen’sh(y)9Ht, ad}, not having percep¬ 
tion. [Pfx. in-(2).] 

inseparaUe, tn-sep'ar-a-bl, ad}, that cannot .be 
separated.— n. (usu. in pi.) an inseparable com¬ 
panion.— ns. ineep'arableness, inseparabil'ity.— 
adv. insep'arably.— ad}- insep'arate (Skak.), not 
separate or separable. [Pfx. in- (2).j 
iasert, in-sdrt', v.t. to put in: introduce (into).— 
A. in'sertt something inserted in a proof, etc.: a 
paper placed within the folds of a periodical or 
leaves of a book.— ad}, insert'ed (bo/.), attached 
to or growing out of another member.— n. 
insertion (/A-sdr's/rsA), act of inserting: mode or 
condition of being Inserted: point or place of 
attachment (zoo/.): ttiat which is inserted: lace 
or the like suitable for letting into another 
material: the putting of a man-made craft or 
satellite into oroit (ano inj^on). [L. Inserire, 
Inaertwn — in, in, serire, to join.] 

Ineseeeree, in-ses-d'ris. S', n.pt. perching birds, 
in old dassificatlons an order answm-ing roughly 
to Passertibrmes.— ad}, insesso'rial, of the Inses- 
sores: adapted for perching. [L. Insessor, pi. 
Sris, besetter (of the roads), highwayinan« 
adapted #tth the meaning percher— insidire — in, 
on, udire, to sit.] 

loMt. bdtMt, A, sometiiing set in, an insertion or 
insert, i leu or leaves insmted between the fol^ 


of other leaves: a small map or figure inserted 
in a spare comer of another: a piece let in: the 
setting in of a current.—v.t. inset', to set in, to 
infix or implant, (in, set.] 
inseverable, in-sev'ar-eSI, ad}, that cannot be 
severed or separated. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
inshallah, in-sha'lS, inter}, (among Mohamme¬ 
dans) if God will. [Ar. in shS ’IlM.] 
insbell. in-sheV, (Shak.) v.t. to draw in or with¬ 
draw, as into a shell. [Pfx. in- (I).] 
inshelter, in-shel'ur, v.t. to place in shelter. (Pfx. 
in- (I).] 

inship, in-ship', {Shak.) v.t. to ship, to embark. 
(Pfx. in- (1).] 

inshore, in'shor', -shdr', adv. near or toward the 
shore.— ad}, {in'shdr, -shdr) situated, carried on, 
or operating, near the shore, as fishings, fishing, 
or fishermen. 

inshrine, in-shrin'. Same as enshrine, 
inside, in'sid', in'sid, in-sid', n. the side, spacx, or 
part within: (often pi.) the entrails: inner 
nature: that which is not visible at first sight: 
a passenger in the interior part of a vehicle: 
(in pL) the inner quires of a ream of paper.— 
ad}, being within: interior: indoor: working 
indoors: from within: from a secret or con¬ 
fidential source; (of a criminal ‘job’) carried out 
by, or with the help of, someone trusted and/or 
employed by the victim (siang). — adv. in or to 
the interior: indoors: on the inner side: in or 
into prison (siang). — prep, within: into: on 
inner side of.—n. insi'der, one who is inside: in¬ 
side passenger: one within a certain organisation, 
etc.: one possessing some particular advantage. 
—in'side-car, an Irish jaunting-car in which the 
passengers face one another; inside edge (see 
edge); inside left, right, in some games a for¬ 
ward between the centre and outside; inside 
track, the inner side in a race-course: the 
advantage in position.—inside of (esp. U.S.), in 
less than; inside out, with the inner side turned 
outwards, [in, side.] 

insidious, in-sid'i-as, ad}, watching an opportunity 
to ensnare: intended to entrap: deceptive: 
underhand: advancing imperceptibly: treacher¬ 
ous.— adv. insid'ioualy.—n. insid'iousness. [L. 
insidiosua — insidlae, an ambush— instdere — in, 
in, sedire, to sit.] 

insight, in'sit, n. power of seeing into and under¬ 
standing things: imaginative penetration: prac¬ 
tical knowledi^: enlightenment: a view into 
anything: awareness, often of one's own mental 
condition (psych.): the apprehension of the 
principle of a task, puzzle, etc. (psych.). — ad}. 
insight'fd.—insidit learning, direct learning with¬ 
out process of trial and error, [in, sight.] 
insight, in'sit, in'sihht, (Scot.) n. household goods, 
furniture.—Also ad}. [Origin unknown.] 
insignia, in-sig'nis, n.pl. in U.S. treated as sing., 
signs or badges of office, honour, membership, 
occupation, etc.: marks by which anything is 
known. [L., neut. pt. of inslgnis — in, in, signum, 
a mark.] 

insignifleant, In-sig-nif'i-kant, ad}, destitute of 
meaning: without effect: unimportant: petty. 
—ns. insignif'icancs; imignif'icancy.—-adv. in- 
signif'lcantly.— ad}, insignif'icative, not signifi¬ 
cative or expressing by external signs. [Pfx. in- 
( 2 ).] 

insincere, in-sin-sir', ad}, not sincere.— adv. in- 
sincwe'iy. —a. insincerity (-ser'i-ti). (Pfx. in- (2).] 
insinew, in-sin'B, v.i. (Shak.) to be joined as ^th 
sinews. (Pfx. ia- (1).] 

insinuate, in-sin'B-dt, v.t. to introduce gently or 
artftiUy: to hint, esp. a fault: to work into 
favour.— v.i. to creep or flow in: to enter gently: 
to obtain access by flattens or stealth.—o<(/. 
insin'uating.— adv. inain'aatmdy*—insinHi'- 
iion.— a^. insin'uative, insinuating or stealing on 
uw confidence: using insinuation.— n. insni'u- 
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ator.— o^. inuB'iistoTy IL. InsbuOre, 

>a(um— In, in, sinus, a curve.] 
ioaipid, In-slp’ld, aeff- tasteless: without satisfying 
or definite flavour: wanting spirit or interest: 
dull.—-odv. insip'idly.— ns. iiisip'itbiess,insipid'ity. 
[L.L. inslpldu^h. in-, not, sapidus, well-tasUnl 
— sapire, to taste.] 

inaipience, in-sip’i-ans, n. lack of wisdom.— adl- 
iaaip'ient. [L. Insiplentia — in-, not, sapiins, 
wise.] 

insist. Insist’, v.l. to speak emphatically and at 
length: to persist in pressing: to persevere 
(Milt.). —v.f. to maintain 'persistently.— n. in- 
siat'ence.— a^. inslst'ent, urgent: prominent: 
(of bird’s hind-toe) touching the ground with 
the tip only.— adv. insist'cntly.—n. ipsist'ure, per¬ 
sistence: prob., uniformity of motion {Shak.). 
[L. insistire, in, upon, sistire, to stand.] 
in situ, in si’IS, si’too, (L.) in the original situation, 
insnare. Same as ensnare, 
insobriety, in-so-brVa-ti, n. want of sobriety, 
drunkenness. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
insodable, in-sd‘sh»4>l, ad}, unsociable: incom¬ 
patible iobs.\. —R. insociabirity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
insofar. See in (1). 

insolate, in’sd-lat, In-so'ldt, v.t. to expose to the 
sun’s rays: to treat by exposure to the sun’s 
rays.— n. insolft'tion, exposure to the sun’s rays: 
received solar radiation: injury caused by the 
sun. [L. insolSre, -alum — in, in, s6l, the sun.] 
insole, in’soi, n. the inner sole of a boot or shoe 
—opp. to oulsole: a sole of some material 
placed inside a shoe for warmth or dryness, [in, 
sole.] 

insolent, in’sal-ant, adj. overbearing: insulting: 
rude.— R. in'science.— adv. in'solently. [L. in- 
solins, -entis — in-, not, soiens, pa.p. of solere, 
to be wont.] 

insolidity, inso-lid'i-ti, n. want of solidity. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

insoluble, in-sol'S-bl, adj. not capable of being 
dissolved: not to be solved or explained.—v.t. 
insorubilise, -ize, to render insoluble.—^ rs. in- 
Bolubil'ity, insol'ubleness.— adv. insol'nbly. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

insolvable, in-soiv'a-bl, adj. not solvable. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

insolvent, in-solv’ant, adj- not able to pay one’s 
debts: bankrupt: pertaining to insolvent per¬ 
sons.— n. one unable to pay his debts.—n. in- 
solv'ency, bankruptcy. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
insomnia, in-som’ni-a, n. sleeplessness: prolonged 
inability to sleep.—n. insom'niac, a person who 
suffers from insomnia.— adj. suffering from, 
causing, or caused by, insomnia.— adj. insom'- 
nions.—n. insom'nolence. [L. insomnis, sleep¬ 
less.] 

insomuch, insd-muck’, adv. to such a device: in¬ 
asmuch: so. 

insooth, in-sooth', {arch.) adv. in sooth, indeed. 

[in, sooth.] _ 

insouciant, in-sod’sisnt, i-soose-S, adj. indiffer¬ 
ent, unconcer^d: heedless.— n. insouciance {in- 
soo'stsns, S-soosi-as). [Fr.,— in-, not, souciemt, 
pr.p. of soucier —L. solllcitSre, to disturb.] 
inspan, in-span’, in’span, v.t. to yoke to a vehicle. 
— v.l. to prepare to depart:— pr.p. inspann'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. inspanned'. [Du. inspannen, to 
yoke— in, in, spannen,Ho tie.] 
inspect, in-spekt’, v.t. to look into: to examine: 
to look at narrowly, officially, or cemmonially. 
— n, in'spect (obr.), inspection.— adv. inspect'- 
ingly.— n. inspec'tion, the act of insisting or 
looking into: careful or official examination.— 
adjs. inspec'tiwmi; inspec'tive.— ns. inspec'tor, 
one who inspects: an examining officer: a 
police officer ranking below a superintendent: 
inapec'torate, a district, under charge of an in¬ 
spector: the office of inspector: a body of 
inspectors.— mCI. inqwctS'nal.— ns. inspec'lmr- 
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ship, the office of inspector: inspec'tress, a 
female inspector. [L. inspectSre, freq. of inspl- 
cirS, inspectum — in, into, spectre, to look.} 
insphete, uispbeare. See ensidiere. 
inspire, In-spir', v.t. to breathe or blow into (areh.): 
to breathe in or blow in (air, etc.): to draw or 
inhale into the lungs: to infuse into (the mind), 
esp. with an encouraging or exalting influence: 
(of divine influence, etc.): to instruct or guide: 
to instruct or affect with a particular emotipn: 
to bring about, cause to occur: to animate.— 
v.l. to draw in the breath: toblow(obs.: Spens. 
hupyn}.—ad/, inspir'able, able to be inhaled.— 
n. inspiri'tion {In-spar-, -spir-, -splr-), the act of 
inspiring or breathing in: a breath: instruction, 
dictation, or stimulation by a divinity, a genius, 
an idea or a passion: una^nowledged prompt¬ 
ing by authorities: an inspired condition: an 
object or person that inspires: an inspired 
thought or idea.— ad/s. inspirft'tional; inspira- 
tive {in-spir’a-tiv, in’spir-a-tiv), tending to in¬ 
spire.— n. inspirator {in’spir-S-tar), apparatus for 
injecting or drawing in vapour, liquid, etc.— 
adj. inspiratory (/n-spir'a-ter-/, or insplr’, or 
in’spir-), belonging to or aiding inspiration or 
inhalation.— ns. ingpiri'tionism, inspiri'tionist, 
one who maintains the direct inspiration of the 
Scriptures.— adj. inspired', actuated or directed 
by divine influence: influenced by elevated feel¬ 
ing: prompted by superior, but not openly 
declared, knowledge or authority: actually 
authoritative.— n. insplr'er.— adv. inspir'ingly. 
[L. inspirare — in, in, into^ spirSre, to breathe.] 
insiHiit, inspir’it, v.t. to infuse spirit into. [Pfx. 
in-(l).] 

inqiissate, In-spIs’St, v.t. to thicken, condense_ 

R. inspissi'tion. [L. in, in, spissare—spissus, 
thick.] 

instability, insta-bil’i-ti, n. want of steadiness. 
— adj. insta'ble, unsuble. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
install (also instal), instSl’, v.t. to place in a 
stall or official seat: to place in an office or 
order: to invest with any charge or office with 
the customary ceremonies: to set up and put 
in use:—pr.p. install'ing: pa,t. and pa.p. in¬ 
stalled'.— ns. instalU'tion, the act of installing 
or placing in an office with ceremonies: a 
placing in position for use: apparatus placed 
in position for use: the complete'apparatus for 
electric lighting, or the like; install'ment, a 
knight’s stall (5Mk.): installation (nrc.%.). [l^L. 
installare — in, in, stailum, a stall—O.H.G. stal 
(Ger. stall, Eng. stall).] 

instalment, in U.S. -stall-, instSl’mant, n. one of 
a series of partial payments: a portion supplied 
or completed at one time, as of a serial story. 
[A.F. estaler, to fix, set; prob. influenced by 
install.] 

instance, in’stans, n. quality of being urgent 
{arch.): soliciution, urging: occurrence: oc¬ 
casion: example: evidence, proof ' {Shak.y. 
process, suit {law). — v.t. to mention as an ex¬ 
ample.— n. In'stancy, insistency: urgency: im¬ 
minence.— adj. in'stent, urgent {arch.): im¬ 
mediate: without delay: present, current: (of 
food, drink) pre-prepared so that little has to 
be done to it before use.— n. the present moment 
of time: any moment or point of time: the 
present monui.—n. instantaneity {instant-a-nf’i- 
ti), — adj. instantaneous {instant-&’ni-as), done in 
an instant: momentary: occurring or acting 
at once or very quickly: for the instant: at 
a particular instant.— adv. instantin'eously —n. 
instantin'eouaiiaBS.— adv. instanter {Instadkert 
L.), immediately.— atff. instantial {instm'shl; 
rare). — adv. in'stantly, at once: at ttiis very 
time {Shak.): importunately, ZMlously (B.).— 
at tile instance of, at the motion or solicitation 
of; for instance, as an example; in the first 
instance, firstly, originally: on tiie instant, 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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forthwith.. R,. au(A»,.uuMnr/4, pr.p. of iiu/dre, oatimofaniiutitation: depeodingonoroilgia* 
to beoeu. preta ivon, upon, rtdrv, to ating in institution: characterised by the pos- 

stond.] session of institutions.—v.t. iaatitfi'tioiiidisa. -iss, 

instar, In-siOr', Vit. to adorn with surs: to place to make an institution of: to confine to an 
as a star {nr^A.). (Pfx. in> (I).] institution.—ju. iostitfl'tionaliam, the system or 

inidar, in'stSr, n. the form of an insect between characteristics of institutions pr institution life: 
moult and moult. [L. instar, image.] belief in the nature of institutions; inBtitil'tion« 

instar omnium, in', in'stSr om'ni-^m, -ddm, (L.) alist, a writer on institutes: one who sets a hiah 
example of all the rest. value of institutionalism.— a^. institu'tionary, 

instate, in-stdt', v.t. to put in possession: to in* institutional; educational (abs.). —n. in'stitiktist, 
stall. [Pfx. in- (1) and state.] _ a writer of institutes or elementary rules.— aeff. 

in statu pnpiliari. in stat'B pB~pi-l 6 'ri, stat'oo pod- in'stitatWe, able or tending to establish: depend- 

pl-lS're, (L.L.) in a state of wardship; in statu ing on an institution_ _ ia'sUtiitor, one who 

gno (kwo), in the former state. institutes: instructor (o6s.)—institutional church, 

instaumtion, itt-storS'shsn, n. restoration: re- one that is active through social organisations, 
news!. CL. instaurStid, -onis.] [L. instltutre, -Htum — in, in, statuire, to cause 

instead, in-sted', adv. in the stead, place, or room to stand— stare, to stand.] 

(oOi ns an alternative or substitute, [in, instreaming, in'strem-ing, n. an influx.—Also at^. 
stead.] [in, streaming.] 

instep, in’step, n. the prominent arched part of instruct, in-strukt', v.t. to prepare (obr.): to in- 
the human foot near its junction with the leg: form: to teach: to direct: (of a judge) to give 
the corresponding part of a shoe, stocking, etc.: (a jury) guidance concerning the legal issues of 

in horses, the hindleg from the ham to the a case: to order or command_ ad/. (Milt.) 

pastern joint.—in'stwt-rais'er, an arched device instructed.— adj. instruct'iUe, able to be in¬ 
to support the instep and counteract a tendency structed.— n. instruc'tion, the art of instructing 

to flat feet. [Origin obsoire.) or teaching: information: direction: command: 

iiMigate, in'sti-g&t, v.t. to urge on, incite:, to (in pi.) special directions, commands.— a^s. in- 
foment.— ns. instigft'tion, the act of inciting: struc'tiona).relatin|( to instruction: educational; 
impulse, esp. to evil; in'atigfitor, an inciter, instmc'tive, affording instruction: conveying 
generally in a bad sense. (L. instigare, .-alum.) knowledge.— adv. instruc'tively.— ns. instruc'- 
instiL in-stW, v.t. to drop in; to infuse slowly tiveness; instruc'tor, a teacher: a college lec- 
into the mind:—pr.p. in^irjng; pa.p. instilled', turer (JU.S.y.—fem. inetruc'tress. [L. fnstruirc, 
—^Abo instill.— ns. inst^'tion, instil'ment, the instructum — in, in, struire, to pile up.] 

act of instilling or pouring in by drops; the act instrument, in'strdb-msnt, n. a tool or utensil: a 
of infusing slowly into the mind: that which contrivance for producing musical sounds: a 
is instilled or infused. [L. instillSre — in, in, writing containing a contract: a formal record: 
stilldre, to drop.] one who, or that which, is made a means or 

instinct, in'stingkt, formerly in-stingkt’, n. im- agency: a term generally employed to denote an 
pulse: an involuntary prompting to actjon: in- indicating device but also other pieces of small 
tuition: the natural impulse by which animals electrical apparatus.— v.t. (rment') to score for 
are guided apparently independently of reason instruments: to equip with indicating, measur¬ 
er experience: a complex co-ordination of ing, or control, etc., apparatus.—for instru- 
reflex actions which results in achievement of ments: by means of instruments (as instrument 
adaptive ends without foresight or experience.— fight). —instrumental (-ment’l), acting as an 
a^. {In-stingkt’) instigated or incited: moved: instrument or means: serving to promote an 
animated: charged: imbued.— adi- instinct‘ive, object: helpful: of, for, belonging to, or pro- 
prompted by instinct; involuntary: acting duced by, musical instruments: serving to 
according to or determined by natural impulse, indicate the instrument or means (gram.). — n. 
—adv. instinc'tively.— n. instinctiv'ity (rare). — the instrumental case.— ns. instrument'alism, a 
ad/, instinc'tual, pertaining to instincts. [L. in- form of pragmatism associated with John 
sllnctus — instlnguire, instigate.] Dewey: instrument'alist, one who plays on a 

iasthmial, in-sti-t6'ri-»l, -16'ri-, (law) adl- pei'tain- musical instrument; instrumentality (-ment-aVi- 
ing to an agent or factor. (L.institdrius — institor, ti), agency.— adv. instrument'ally.— n. instru- 

an agent, broker.] ment&'tion, use or provision of instruments: the 

institute, in'sti-tut, v.t. to set up. establish: to arrangement of a composition for performance 
set on foot: to order (obs.): to appoint: to edu- by different instruments (mur.).— ad/, instru- 
eate (obs.). — n. anything instituted or formally men'ted, equipped with electronic, etc., instru- 
established: the act of instituting (obs.): cstab- ments. [L. instrOmentum —iiurru^re, to instruct; 
fished law: precept or principle: an institution: see instruct.] 

a literary and philosophical society or organise- insubjection, in-sab-jek'sh»n, n. want of subjection, 
tion for education, research, etc. : the building [Pfx. in- (2).] 

in which such an organisatiAn is housed; a insubordinate, in-sab-ord'(i-)nit, adj. not sub¬ 
foundation for further education, esp. in tech- ordinate or submissive.— n. insubordinfi'tion. 
nical subjects: a temporary school, esp. for [Pfx. in- (2).] 

teachers (U.S.): the person first nominated as Insubstantial, in-sab-stan'shal, adi- not substantial 
heir (distinguished from the substitutes who (Shak.): not real.— n. insubstantiality (-shi-al'i- 
follow, failing tbe.4n8titute; Scots law): (in pi.) ti). [Pfx. in- (2).] 

a book of precepts, principles, or rules.—n. in- insucken, in'suk-n, (Scots law, hist.) adj. per- 
stitution (-t&'shan), the act of instituting or taining to a sucken. [in, sucIcm.] 
establishing: that which is instituted or estab- insufferable, in-sirf'ar-a-bl, adj. that cannot be 
fished: foundation: established order: enact- endured: detestable. — tulv. insufl'erably. [Pfk. 
ment: a society or organisation established for in-jU)-] 

some object, esp. cultural, charitable, or bene- insufficient,inadequate: lackin g 
ficem, or the building housing it: a custom or (obs.).—ns. insnffic'ience (rare), Insufflc'iency.— 
usage, esp. one familiar or characteristic: that adv. insuffic'iently. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
which institutes or instructs (obs.): a system of insufflate, in'suf-ISt (or -rq/"), v.t. to blow in: to 
principles or rules (obs.): appointmmt of an heir; breathe on.— ns. insuffli 'tion, the act of breathing 
the act by which a bishc^ commits a cure of on anything, esp. in baptism or exorcism: the 
souls to a priest-;;-^^. institii'tional, pertaining act of blowing air, powder, eto., into a cavity or 
to institution, institutiont, or institutes: of the on a surface; ia'mfflltor, on instrument for 
JUe,jSr: mg, bur (her); mine; mdte^Jbt; mSte: mdSn,/abt; dhen (then) 
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insufflation. [L. insiifflSre — in, in. on, st/^Sre, 
to blow upon.] 

insula, in'sS’h (L. in’s^la), n. a block of 
buildings (/tom. ant.y. an apartment house 
{Rom. ant.y Reil's island, a small lobe of the 
cerebrum hidden in the fissure of Sylvius (anal.), 
— ns. in'itlilance, resistance between electric 
conductors separated by insulating material; 
in'sSlant, insulating material.— adj. in'suiar, 
belonging to an island: surrounded by water: 
standing or situated alone: narrow, prejudiced. 
— ns. in'sularism, insularity i-lar'Mi), the state 
of being insular.— adv. in'sularly.— v.i. in'sfilate, 
to place in a detached situation: to cut olT from 
connection or communication: to separate, esp. 
from the earth, by a non-conductor (elect .).— 
ns. insQlft'tion; insuli'tor, one who, or that 
which, insulates: a non-conductor of electricity: 
a contrivance for insulating a conductor; a stand 
for a piano leg; in'siilin, an extract got from the 
islands or islets of Langerhans in the pancreas of 
animals, used for treating diabetes and also 
mental diseases.—insulating board (build.), fibre- 
board of low density used for thermal insulation 
and acoustical control; insulin shock, a state of 
collapse produced by an overdose of insulin. 
[L. insula, island.] 

insuhe, in-suls\ adi. insipid: stupid.— n. insul'sity 
(Milt.), stupidity. [L. insuhus —in-, not, saUfre, 
to salt.] 

insult, insult', v./. to assail (ohs.)\ to triumph 
insolently or exultantly over: to treat with 
indignity or contempt: to affront.— v.i. (ob.s.) to 
make an attack: to behave with boastful in¬ 
solence.—R. in'suit, abuse; affront: contumely. 
— adjs. insult'ablc, capable of being insulted; 
insttlt'ant (rare), insulting.—n. inault'er.— aeff. 
insnlt'ing.— adv, insult'ingly.—n. insult'ment 
(Shak.), insult. [L. insullare — insilire, to spring 
at— in, upon, salire, to leap.] 
insuperable, insO'psrs-bl, soo', adf. that cannot 
be overcome or surmounted.— n, insuperabil'ity. 
— adv. insu'perably. [L. insuperUbilis — in-, not, 
superare, to pass over— super, above.] 
insupportable, insap-ort's-hl, -art', adf. unbear¬ 
able: not sustainable: (sup') irresistible 
(Spens.). — n. insupport'abieness.— adv. insuntort'- 
ably. tPfx. in-(2).] 

insuppressible, ins3-pres'i-bl, ad}, not to be 
suppressed or concealed.— adj. insuppress'ive 
(Shak.), insuppressible. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
insure, inshoor, v.t. to make sure or secure: to 
guarantee: to make an arrangement for the pay¬ 
ment of a sum of money in tite event of loss or 
injury to: to make such an arrangement for the 
payment of (a sum of money) (arch.). — v.i. to 
effect or undertake insurance.—^, insur'able, 
that may be insured.— ns. insur'ance, the adt or 
system of insuring: a contract of insurance, a 
policy: the premium paid for insuring: the 
sum to be received; insur'ancer(ohr.); insur'ant, 
an insurance policy holder; insur'er, dther party 
to a contract of insurance (now, strictly the 
insurance company). [O.Fr. enseurer — en, and 
seur, sure; see ensure, sure.] ^ 

inanrgent, insur’Jint, adj. risi^: rushmg in: 
rising in revolt.— n. one who rises in opposition 
to established authority: a rebel.— ns. insur'- 
gence, insur’gency, a rising up or against: 
rebellion: insurrection. (L. insurgens, -enits — 
in, upon, surggre, to rise.] 
insurmountable, ins»r-movfnt'9-bl, ad}, not sur¬ 
mountable: that cannot be overcome.— n. in- 
Burmountabil'ity.— adv. insurmount'ably. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] #• 

usurrection, ins»r-ek'sh»n, n. a rising or revolt.— 
adjs. inaurrec'tional, insurrec'timsary.— rs. in- 
■urrec'tionary, insurrec'tionist. [L,. insurrietid, 
-dnis — Insurggre; see insurgent.] 
insusceptible, insas-ep’ti-bl, adj. not susceptible.— 


Also insuscep'tive.— n. insusceptibil'ity. [Pfx. 
in-(2).] 

inswathc. Same as enswathe. 
inswing, in'swing, n, an inward swing or swerve. 
— n. inswinger (in'swingsv, cricket), a ball 
bowled so as to swerve to leg. (in, swing.] 
intact, in-takt', adj. untouched: unimpaired: 
whole: undiminished.— n. intact'ness. [L. 
intactus~in-, not, tangire, tactum, to touch.] 
intaglio, in-tdl'yd, n. a figure cut into any sub¬ 
stance: a stone or gem in which the design is 
hollowed out—opp. to cameo-, a countersunk 
die; a.method of printing in which the image 
area is sunk into the surface of the plate—opp. 
to relief. —Also v.t. — ad}, intagl'iated, incised, 
engrav^. (See cavo-rilievo.) [It.,— in, into, 
tagliare, to cut—L. talea, a cutting, layer.] 
intake, in’tSk, n. that which is taken in: a tract of 
land enclosed: an airway in a mine: a place 
where water is taken in: a narrowing in a pipe: 
decrease in width as in a stocking-leg by knitting 
two stitches together: the place where contrac¬ 
tion occurs: the setting back of a wall-face: a 
body of people taken into an organisation, as 
new recruits, or new pupils at a school: the 
point at which fuel mixture enters the cylinder 
of an internal-combustion engine: a clmt or 
cheater (dial.), [in, take.] 
intangible, in-tan'}i-bl, adj. not tangible or per¬ 
ceptible to touch: insubstantial: eluding the 
grasp of the mind.— n. something intangible, e.g. 
a supplementary asset such as goodwill.— ns. 
intan'gibleness, intangibil'ity.— adv. intan'giUy. 
[See intact.] 

intarsia, in-tdr'sis, intarsio, -d, (It. in-iarse'a, 
-d), n.aadadj. a form of decorative wood inlay 
work, developed in Italy during the ISth cent. 
[It. intarsio.] 

integer, in'ti-}»r, n. a whole: a whole number, as 
opposed to a fraction (arith.). — ad}s. in'tegrable 
(-gra-bl), capable of being integrated; in'tegral 
i-grel), entire or whole: not fractional: not 
involving fractions: relating to integrals: 
unimpaired: intrinsic, belonging as a part to the 
whole.— n. a whole: the whole as made up of its 
parts: the value of function of a variable whose 
differential coefficient is known (math.).—adv. 
in'tegrally.— ns. integral'ity, yrholeness, integrity, 
completeness; in'tegrand, expression to be 
integrated.— ad}, in'tegrant, making part of a 
whole: necessary to form an integer or an entire 
thing.— v.t. in'tegrate, to make up as a whole: 
to make entire: to find the integral of (math.)-. 
to find the total value of.—v.i. to become integral: 
to perform integration.— a<^. made up of parts: 
complete: whole.—n. intcgrft'tion, act or process 
of integrating (math.): unification into a whole, 
e.g. of diverse elements in a community, as white 
and colo&red: state of being integrated: forma¬ 
tion of a unified personality (psych.)-, integri'- 
tioniat, one who favours integration of a com¬ 
munity.— adj. in'tegrfttive, integrating: tending 
to integrate.— ns. in'tegritor, one who integrates: 
an instrument for finding the results of integra¬ 
tions; integrity (in-teg'ri-ti), entireness, whole¬ 
ness: the unimpaired state of anything: upright¬ 
ness: honesty: purity.—integral calculus (see 
calculus); integral function (alg.), a function 
which does not include the operation of division 
in any of its terms; integrated circuit, a circuit 
consisting of an assembly of electronic elements 
in a single structure which cannot be subdivided 
without destroying its intended function. [L. 
integer — in-, not, root of tanggre, to toiwh.] 
integument, iH-teg'u-m»nt, n. an external covering: 
either of the two coats of an ovule (bot.).—~ad/. 
integumentary (-ment'»r-i). [L. integumentum — 
in, upon, tegire, to cover.] 
intdiect, mt'i-lekt, n. the mind, in reference to 
its rational powers: the thinking principle: 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; ef'a-mmt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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meaning (SAak,): (in pi.} mental powers (arch.), public officers in France and other countries.— 
— iuO- in'tellected (Cowper), endowed with atff. intend'ed, purposed: stretched (o6s.).— 

intellect.— n. intellec'thm, the act of under- n. (coll.) betrotned.—ndr. intend'edly, wiUi in- 

standing: apprehension or perception {phtt.}. — tention or design.—ns. intend'iment iSptns.}, 
a4fs. inteliec'tive, able to understand: produced attentive consideration, understanding, meaning: 
or perceived by the understanding: intellectuai intend'inent(5A<i/r.), intention, design; meaning. 
(rltk'tU^), of or relating to the intellect: per- [O.Fr. enteiulre —L'. InlemUre, intentum and 
ceived or performed by the intellect: having the _ intinsum — in, towards, temUre, to stretch.] 
power of understanding: well endowed with intenerate, in-ten'grSt, v.t. to make tender: to 
intellect.— n. a person of superior intellect or soften.— n. intenerg'tion. [L. in, in, to, tener, 
enlightenment (often used to suggest doubt as to tender.] 

practical sagacity): intellect (obs.): (in pi.) intenible, in-ttn'i-bl, (Shak.) aed, irretentive. [L. 
mental powers (arcb.): (in pi.) things of the in-, not, tenure, to hold.) 
intellect (obs.). — v.t. intellect'ualise, -ize, to intense. In-tens*, adj. strained: concentrated, 
reason intellectualiy: to endow with intellect: dense: extreme in degree: (of person, manner, 

to give an intellectual character to.—nr. intellect'- etc.) earnestly or deeply emotional, or affecting 
uausni, the doctrine that derives all knowledge to have deep feeling; of a photog^phic nega- 
from pure reason: the culture (esp. exclusive or tive, opaque.— v.t. intens'ate (Carlyle), to in- 
unbaUmced) of the intellect; intellect'ualist; tensify.— adv, intense'iy.— ns, and atfis. intens'- 
intellectuality (-al't-ti), intellectual power.— adv. ative, intens'itive, intensive.— ns. intense'ncss, 
inteHect'nally. (L. Intellectus, -its — intelliglre, intens'ity; intensific&'tion, the act of intensifying: 
intellectunt, to undentand-^nrer, between, intens'iiier.— v.t. intens'ity, to make more in- 
legire, to choose.] tense.—v.i. to become intense:—nr.p. intens'ify- 

intelligent, In-tel’i-Jsnt, adJ. having intellect: en- ing; pa.t. and po.p. intens'ilied.— n. Intension 
dowra with the faculty of reason; alert, bright, (-ten'shsn), straining: intentness: intensity: 
quick of mind: well-informed; cognisant: intensiiication: the sum of the qualities implied 
bringing intelligence (obs.): communicative by a general name (logic). — adj. intena'ive, 
(Slude.). — ns. inteH'igence, intellectual skill or concentrated, intense: strained: unremitting: 
knowledge: mental brightness: information relating to intensity or to intension: intensifying: 
communicated: news: intelligence department: intensified: giving force or emphasis (gram.), 
a footing of mutual understanding (rare): a — n. an intensive word.— adv. intem'ivMy.— n. 
spiritual being; intcirigencer, a spy: a news- intens'hreness.—intensive culture, getting the very 
monger: an avenue of intelligence: a newspaper, most out of the sod of a limited area.—intensive 
— adj. intelligential (-Jen'shl), pertaining to the care unit, an area in a hospital where a patient’s 
intellinnce: consisting of spiritual being.— adv. condition is carefully monitored. (See nitend.] 

inteil'igmtly.—adl. intell'igibie, that may be intent, in-tent', adj. having the mind bent: fixed 
understood: clear: capable of being apprehen- with close attention: diligently applied.—n. the 
ded by the understanding only, not by senses thing aimed at or intended: purpose, intention, 
{phil.).-^s. inteirigibleness, -igibil'ity.— adv. design: intentness (obs.): meaning (obs.). —n. 
mteH'igibly.—intelligeace (department, service), intention (in-ten'sh»n), application or direction 
department ofstate or armed service for securing of the mind (obs.): design: purpose: applica- 
information; intelligence quotient, the ratio, com- tion of thought to an object; a concept: apian 
monly expressed as a percentage, of a person’s of treatment (med.): (in/>/.) purpose with respect 
mental age to his actual age; intelligence test, to marriage (coll.). — a^. inten'tional, with 
a test by questions and tasks to determine a intention; intended: designed.—adv. inten'- 
person’s mental capacity, or the age at which his tionaliy, with intention; on purpose.— adJs. 
capacity would be normal. [L. Intelligens,-entis, inten'tioned, having such and such intention; 
pr.p. of intelliglre.) intent'ive (Bacon), attentive.— adv. intent'^, 

intelligentaia, intelligentzia, in-tel-i-jent'si-», or earnestly: diligently.— n. intent'ness.—healing 
-gent', n. the intellectual or cultured classes, by first intention, healing of a wound by im- 
originally esp. in Russia. (Russ.,—L. intelli- mediate union, without granulation; by second 
gentia.) intention, with granulation; to all intents (and 

fotebat, in-tel'sat, n. a world-wide satellite purposes), in every important respect: virtually; 
service dealing with communications such as well- (or ill-) intentioned, having good (or ill) 
television exchange, business messages, etc. designs: meaning well (or ill). [See intend.] 

intemperance, in-tem'psr-ans, n. want of due inter, in-tur', v.t. to bury:— pr.p. interr'ing; pa.t. 
restraint: excess of any kind: habitual over- and pa.p. interred'.—n. inter'ment, burial. (Fr. 
indulgence in intoxicating liquor.— n. intern'- enterrer —L.L. interr&re —L. in, into, terra, the 
penult, one who is intemperate.— adl- intern'- earth.] 

perate, indulging to excess in any appetite or inter-, in'-tsr-, in-tdr', pfx. between, among, in 
passion: given to an immoderate use of.intoxi- the midst of: mutual, reciprocal: together. (L. 
eating liquors: passionate: exceeding the usual Inter.) 

degree: immoderate.— adv. intem'peratdy.— n. inter dia, in'tsr, -ter, H'll-o, a'li-a, (L.) among 
intem'perateness. (L. intemperans, intemperate.] other things; inter alios (S'li-ds, a'li-ds), among 
intenvestive, in-tem-pest'iVj adJ- unseasonable: other persons; inter nos (nos), between our- 
untimely.—n. intempestiv'ity. (L. intimpestivus selves; inter pocula (pok'S-h, -db-la), over one’s 
—in-, not, rempcftds, season— tempus, time.) cups; inter se (sd, sd), amongst themselves; 

intenable, in-ten'o-^l, adf. untenable. (Pfx. in- inter vivos (vlv'ds, wi'wSs; law), from one 
(2).] living person to another, 

intm, lihtend', v.t. to stretch forth (Spens.): Interact, In'^-akt, n. an interlude: an entr’acte: 
to expand (Milt.): to strain (obs.): to Intensify the interval between acts.— v.i. interact', to act 
(obs.): to direct, turn (Shak.): to fix the mind on one another.—ns. interaction (-ak'shan), 
upon: to design: to purpose: to mean: to mutual action; interac'tionism, the theory that 
designate (Spans.): superintend (arch.). — v.i. to mind and body act on each other (distinguished 
direct one’s course (Shak.): to purpose a from psychophysical parallelism and eplpheno- 
joumew: to be in attendance (obs,): to attend, menaltsmy, interac'tionist.— adJ. interac'tive. 
listen (ebs.). — as. intend'ancy, the office, term of (Pfx. inter-.] 

office, or sphere of an Jntendant: a body of Interallied, In-tsr-al'id, or -Id', adj. between or 
iittendants; intend'ant, an officer who super- among allies. (Pfk. biter-.] 
intends some public business, a title of many iatceambalaamn, in-tsr-am-bH-IS'krsm, n. in sea- 
^ Jhte, JSr; ml. h&r (her); mine; male, /Hr; mate; miSiin, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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urchins, a radial band between two ambulacra: 
— pi. interambaU'iara.— aiH. interanbulft'cral. 
[Prx. inter-.] 

inter-arte, in'tat-Srts’, adj. belonging to the 
examination between matriculation and B.A of 
London University.. [For intermediate arts.] 
interbedded, in-tar-ied’id, a<H, interstratified.— n. 
interbedd'ing. (Pfx. inter-.] 
interbreed. in-t»r^red', Y.t. and v.L to breed to- 
TCther. esp. of different races:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
interbred'.— n. interbreed'ing. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intercalate, in-tdr’ka-lSt, y.t. to insert between 
others, as a day in a calendar: to interpolate.— 
tuffs, inter'calar (-hr; obs.), inter'calary, inserted 
between others.—n. intercaU'tion.—<n^. inter'- 
calative {•‘lH-tiv, -ls~tiv). [L. intercaUire, Stum — 
inter, between, ealSre, to proclaim; see calends.] 
intcrc^e, in-tsr-^sed', v.l. to act as peacemaker 
between two: to plead (for one).— ad/, inter- 
cdd'ent.— n. mtercSd'er. [L. intercedire, -cessum 
_ — inter, between, cidire, to go.] 
intercellular, in-tsr-seVQ-hr, (blol.) adJ. placed 
among cells. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intercensal, in-tar-sen'ssl, atff. between censuses. 
_ [Irreg.. formed from L. inter and census.] 
intercept, in-tar-sept', v.t. to stop and seize in 
passage: to cut off: to take or comprehend 
between (math.). — ns. in'tcrcept {math.), that 
part of a line that is intercepted; intercep'ter, 
intercep'tor, one who or that which intercepts: 
a light, swift aeroplane for pursuit; intercep'- 
tion.— atff. interc^'tive. [L. iniercipire, -ceptum 
— inter, between, capfre, to seize.] 
intercession, in-tar-sesh'an, n. act of interceding or 
pleading for another.— atff. intercess'ional.—n. 
intercessor (ses’ar), one who intercedes: a 
bishop who acts during a vacanejr in a see.— 
aiffs. inUrcessd'rial (-dr', -dr'), intcrcess'ory, 
interceding.—intercession of saints, prayer 
offered on behalf of Christians on earth by 
saints. (See intercede.] 

interchain, in-tar-chan', v.t. to chain together. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

interchange, in-tar^charO', v.t. to give and take 
mutually: to exchange,^— v.i. to succeed alter¬ 
nately. —It. in’terchange, mutual exchange: 
alternate succession.— tuff, interchange'able, that 
may be interchanged: following each other in 
alternate succession (obs.). — ns. interchange'- 
ableness, interchangeabil'ity.— adv. interchange'- 
ably.— ns. interchange'ment iShak,), exchange, 
mutual transfer; interchang'er. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interchapter, in'tar-chap-tar, n. an intercalary 
chapter in a book, not numbered in the general 
sequence. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intercipient, in-tar-sip'i-ant, (obs.) atff. intercepting. 
— n. the person or thing that intercepts. [L. 
intercipiens, -entis, pr.p. of intercipfre; see 
intercept.] 

intercity, in-lar-sit'i, atff. between cities. [Pfx. 
inter-.] 

interelavicular, in-tar-kia-vik'u-tar, atff. situated 
between clavicles. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interclude, in-tar-klood', v.t. to block: to enclose: 
to cut off.— n. interclusion (-kloo’zhan). [L. 
Interciadire — inter, between, claudHre, to shut.] 
intercollegiate, in-tar-ka-li'JiSt, -at, a^. between 
colleges. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intercolUne, in-tar-kol'in, adj. lying between hills. 
(Pfk. inter-.] 

intercolonial, in-tar-ka-l6'ni-al, tuff, between 
colonies.— adv. intercolo'niaily. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intercoluiimiation, in-tar-ka-lum-niS'shan, (archit.) 
If. spacing of, or distance between, columns, 
measured in terms of the lower diameter.— atff. 
intercolum'nar, placed between columns. [Pfx. 
inter-.] 

intercom, in'tar-kom, n. a telephone system 
within a building, aeroplane, tank, etc. [At/emal 
communication.] 


intercommune, in-tar-ka-mAn', v.i. to commune 
mutually or toother: to hold intercourse, have 
dealing.— atff. intercommon'icable.— v.t. and v.i. 
interconunon'ieftte, to communkate mutwslly or 
together: to have free passage from one to 
another.— ns. intercommunick'tion; intercom- 
mun'ion, mutual communion or relation, esp. 
between churches: intercommun'ity, state of 
being or having in common.—^letters of inter- 
communing, an ancient writ issued by the 
Scottish I^ivy, Council warning persons not to 
harbour or have any dealings with those named, 
on pain of being held accessory. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interconnect, In-tar-ka-nekt', v.t. to connect 
mutually and intimately, or by a multitude of 
ways.— v.i. to be mutually connected.— n. inter- 
_ connec'tion, interconnex'ion. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intercontinental, in-tar-kon-ti-nen'tal, ad}, between 
or connecting different continents. (Pfx. inter-.] 
interconvertible, in-tar-kan-vffrt'i-bi, atff. mutuiUly 
convertible: interchangeable: exactly equiva¬ 
lent. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intercostal, in-tar-kost'al, adj. between the ribs or 
, the leaf-veins. [L. inter, between, costa, a rib.] 
intercourse, in-tar-kdrs, -kors, n. connection by 
dealings: communication: commerce: com¬ 
munion: coition. [O.Fr. entreeours —L. inter- 
cursus, a running between— inter, between, 
currire, cursum, to run.] 

intmerop, in-tar-krop', v.t. and v.i, to grow or 
cultivate in alternate rows:— pr.p. intercropp'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. intercroppM'.— n. in'tercrop. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

intercross, in-tar-kros', v.t. and v.i. to cross and 
recross: to cross mutually; to place or lie cross¬ 
wise: to interbreed.— n. in'tercross, a crossing of 
breeds. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intercrural, in-tar-kroor'al, atff. situated between 
the crura or legs. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interenrrent, in-tar-kur'ant, atff. running between, 
intervening: supervening.—n. intercurr'ence. 

[L. inter, between, currire, to run.] 
interdash, in-tar-dash', v.t. to intersperse with 
dashes. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interdeal, in'tar-del, larch.) it. mutual dealings: 
intercourse: negotiations.—Also {Spens.) enter- 
deale.— v.i. interdeal' (arch.), to have mutual 
dealings.— n. interdeal'er. [^x. ipter-.] 
interdenominational, in-tar-di-nom-i-ndsh'la^nl, 
atff. common to, with participation of, various 
religious denominations: independent of de¬ 
nomination. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interdental, in-tar-dent'al, adj. between the teeth: 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue between 
upper and lower teeth.— adv. interdent'ally. [lYx. 
inter-.] 

interdepartmental, in-tar-de-part-ment'l, tuff, be¬ 
tween departments.— adv. interdepartment'ally. 
[Pfx. inter-.] •• 

interdependence, in-tar-di-pend’ans, it. mutual 
dependence: dependence of parts one on 
another.— adj. interdepend'ent. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interdict, in-tar-dikt', v.t. to prohibit: to forbid 
to forbid communion.—n. in'terdict, prohibition, 
a prohibitory decree: a prohibition of tbe pope 
restraining the clergy from performing divine 
service.—n. interdic'tion (-shan). — tuffs, inter- 
dic'tive, interdic'tory, containing interdiction: 
prohibitory. [L. interdicire, -dictum — inter, 
between, dicire, to say.] 

interdigital, In-tar-dff'i-tl, tuff, between dimts.— 
v.t. and v.i. interdig'itate, to interlock by nnger- 
like processes.— n. interdigitft'tion. [Pfx. biter-.] 
interdine, in-tar-din‘, v.i. to eat together. [Pfx. 
inter-.] 

interess, interesse, in'tar-es, or -es', labs.) n. 
interest.— v.t. to interest:—^.p. (SAok.)interest'* 
[A.Fr. interesse —^L.L. interesse, compensation, 
interest—^L. interesse (inf.), to concern,] 
interest, int'(i»-)rest, -rlst, n. advantage, benefit: 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mantt for certain sounds in foreiffi words, see p. vii 
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pnnihim paid for the um of money: any asiocliite.— v.l. to Aim totether: to blend.—>ii. 
iBCteue: cmicem, impprunce: penonel in- interAnloB (rfS'zk»a). [Pfx. hrtep-.] 
fluence: a ri|At to some edventege: claim to iatergalactk, linzr^hak'tik, ntf. between, or 
paiticipete or ee concerned in someway: stake: among, galaxies. P*A:. biter-.] 
share: behalf: partisanship or side: the body intergat^, {obs.; usu. in pi.) n. a 

of persons whosb advantage » bound im in any* shortened form of faiterrogatory. (Pfk. mer-.l 
tlUng: regard to advantage: a state of engagM interglacial,iii-t>r.«/d'5b(y)al,(g^.)<u(i.ooeurring 
attention and curiostty: disposition towards between two periods of glacial action. 
Buehasute: power of arousing it: thatinwfakh Inter^ossa, in‘t»r-glos'», ft. an intmiational 
one has intnrest or is interested.—vx to concern language largely baMd on well-known Greek 

deqily: to cauM to have an interest: to engage roots, devised l» Lancelot Hogben (1943). {L. 

the attention of: to awaken concern in: to biler, between, Gr. g/dtsa, tongue.) 
eidte (on behalf of another).—o^. ia'terestad, inter^ade, in-tzr-grUia', v.i. to merge in or. shade 
having an interest or concern: affected or biased off into something elm through a series of inters 

by pwBonal considerations, mlf-lnterest, etc.— mediate forms.—n. in'tergrade, an intermediate 
oar. in'ter est e dly .—It. in'terested to es s . twff- in'- grade.—n. intwgradation (-gra-dS'rAan). [Pfk. 

tansting (old-Aidiioned -err'), enga^g or apt to uter-.] 

engage tlw attention or rag^: exening emotion iatergrow, v.t. to grow into or among 

or passion.— adv. ia'terembmiy.—w. farteresting- each other.—crp. intergrown'.—n. in'tergrowfo. 
■ess.—WMSso u n d interest (see common^: in an (Kk. inters.] 

tatansting conation, state, aitnatioB, old- interim, in't»r-im, n. the time between or inter- 
fkshioned euphemisms for pregnant; in the vening: the meantime: (cpp.) in the history of 
i nterseffs) ef, with a view to furthering or to the Reformation, the name given to cotain 
helping; make interest fw, secure fkvour for. ediett of the German emperor for the regulation 
(From intersss, influenced by O.Fr. interest, L. of relimous and eoclesisistical matters, tfll they 
Interest, it concerns, 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. could be decided by a general council—as the 
of Interesse — inter, between, among, and esse, Augsburglntetim(lS4S),etc.—ad/. temporary.— 
to be.] ady. (rare), meanwhile. [L,] 

bdutnen, in't»r~fks, n. a surface forming a com- interior, In-ti’ri-^, tuy. inner: remote flom the 
mon bounda^: the surface of separation frontier or coast: Inland: situated within or 
between phases(cAem.).— atg.iatndmaail-fA’dd), Airther in (sometimes with to): devoted to 
between plane fkces: of an interface. [Pfk. moital or ^iritual life.—it. the inside of any- 
iatnr-.] thing: the inland part of a country: a picture 

InSaffascicnlar, in-ter-fosIk'O-br, adf. between of a scene within a house; home aSkirs of a 
vascular bundles. [Pfx. inter-.] country: inner nature or characto'.— n. in- 

intasfeawral, lii-rar->im'ar-a/, 0 ( 0 . situated between teriority (-or'i-li)-— ndv. intar'ioriy.—intoriw 
the thighs, connecting the hind limbs. [Pfk. deewation, design, the construction and Aimidi- 
inCar-.] ing of the interior of a building; interhar grate, 

iMsifaaaatration, in-ter^/en-ls-trS’shsn, n. spacing an open grate with built-in boiler. [L., comp, 
of windows. [L. Inter, between, fenestra, a of assumed/nreriu. inward.] 
window.] interjacent, In-tsr-JS'ssnt, lying between: 

in t erfere, inder-flr’, v.l. (of horse) to strike foot intervening.— n. mterjd'cency. [L. Interjacins, 
against opposite leg in walking: to intervene: to -entis, pr.p. of Interjacere — inter, brtween, 
come in the way: to interpom: to intermeddle: Jacire, to lie.] 

to act reciprocally—said cif waves, rays of light, interjaadate, In-ter-Jak'ihUU, v.t. to ejaculate in 
etc.—R. interfir'aace, the act of interfering: the interruption.— tuff, interjac'nlatory (-k-b-te-rl). 
nSeet of combininfi similar rays of light, etc.: (L. inter, between,yacn/dri, to throw.] 

the spoiling of a wireless or tel^ision signal by interject, ln-t»r-jekt’, v.t. to throw between: to 
others or by natural disturbances.—a<0. inter- iptmpose: to exchum in interruption or paren- 
fasendal (-for-en'shl)- — n. interfCr'er.— adv. inter- thesis: to Insert.— v.t. to throw onemlf be t w een . 
Mr'ingly.— n. interfdcom'eter, an instrument — n. interjec'tion (rshen), a throwing be tw een: 
which, by observing interference IHnges, makes a word thrown in to express emotion (gram .).— 
predsiog measurements, mainly of wave- atUs. inteijec'tioi^, interjec'tionaiy, intsijM'- 
lengths.— ad/- interftroinet'Tic.— ns. interfdrom'- tnral.—adv. inteiiec'tionaliy. [L. lnter(J)icfre, 
ntryi intorfer'on, a protein produced naturally interjeetum —litfer, between, yoc^re, to throw.] 
in the body, active against many viruses.—=inter- interjoin, l»-t»r-Joln', (Shak.) v.t. to join togetlm. 
lanBce flgnre, a figure observed whmi a crystal [Pfx. inter-.] 

section is viewed between crossed nkols; inter- interknit, in-tar-nlt’, v.t. to knit into each other, 
feseace fringe^ alternate light and dark bands [Pfk. inter-.] 

seen when similar beams of light interfere; interlace,/n-rar-Zds', v.r. to lace, weave, or entangle 
interfeie with, to meddle in: to in the way together.— v.i. to intermix.— n. interlace'inant.— 
of, hinder: to assault sexually. lO.¥t. entrefirir interlaced scanning, in television, the dtemste 
— h. inter, between, ferire, to strike.] scanning of an image in two sets of alternate 

imnrflew, in'ter-fiS, n. intenningling.— v.i. inter- lines. [Pfx. inter-.] 

few', to flow into one another or between. (Pfx. interlard, In-ler-Uird', v.t. to mix in, as Ait with 
inter-.] lean: to diversify by mixture. [Pfx. farter^.] 

iatnefeent, tn-ekr'fldb-^nt.ad/- flowing between or interleave, in-ter-fev', v.t. to put a leaf between: 
togethm.—^Also inter'feous.— n. inter'flaance. to insert blank leaves in.— n. in'terleaf, a leaf so 
[I,. Interfluins,-entis — inter, between,/luire, to inserted:—yd. in'terleaves. [Ptx. inter,.] 
flow.) interline, inrtsr-lin', v.t. to write in alternate lines; 

intesMidf/n-rsr-yd/id', v.i.tofoldoneintotheother. to insert between lines: to write between the 
[Pfk. inlei^.] lines of.— ad/, interlinear (-/in'i-sr), written 

iiiliiiliiBafe. in-t9r-/S’H-6t, v.i. to interleave. [L. between lines.—nr. interlineation (-iin-l-k'shen), 
Inur, bet we e n , folium, a leaf.] interlin'ing. [Pfx. inter-.] 

inlnrnettad, in-ur-fret'ld, (her.) adj. interlaced. Interlnigua, in-tor-iing'gwa, n. an international 
Ipfk. inter-.] language based on the living Latin roots in 

iggHfrontal, ln-t»r-fnm'tl, ‘fron'ti, ad/f between European languages. [L. Inter, between, lingua, 
fen frontal bones. HKk. inter-.] tongue.] 

Inti i fa M, in-tar-fUs', vJ, to pour between or intsrlinh,/ii-rar^//RgJlc', v.l. and v./. to link together, 
throuidt: to permeate: to Aim together: tO)) [Pfx. intw-.] 

fSteifSr; m?, hur (her); mfnr.^ndlr, fie; mOle; mSbn,fSbt: dhen (then) 
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iatMldwlar, ln^t*r~!ob'ii-br, atfi’ between lobes. 
[Pfk. inter-.] 

farteriocntion,,' in-tar-ld-kA’shan, n. a placing be¬ 
tween. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interlock, in-Ur-lok', v.t. to lock or clasp together: 
to connect so as to work together.— v.l. to be 
locked together.—n. in'terlow, an interlocked 
condition: synchronising mechanism. (Pfx. 
inter-.] 

interlocution, iit~t»r-lo~kli‘sh»n, n. conference: an 
intermediate decree before final decision.—n. 
interktcutor (rlok’B-Ur), one who speaks 
dialogue: a judge's decree (Scots law). — aifi. 
iaterloc'utory.— ns. interloc'utress, interioc'utrice, 
interloc'utrix, i female interlocutor. [L. 
InterlocStto, -6mi inter, between, loqul, locOtus, 
to speak.] 

intemper, in'ter-lo-per, n. one who trades without 
licence: an intruder.— v.i. and v.t. interlope' (or 
in'), to intrude into any matter in which one has 
no fair concern. [Prob. L. inter, between, and 
lope.] 

interlude, in'tor^loBd, -ISd, n. a short piece intro¬ 
duced between the acts of the mysteries and 
moralities, etc., unconnected with the main 
theme and light in character: an early form 
of modern drama; a short piece of music 
played between the parts of a drama opera, 
hymn, etc.: an interval, any period of time or 
any happening diCTerent in character from what 
comes before or after.— v.t. and v.i. to interrupt, 
as an interlude.— adf. interiu'dial. [L. inter, 
between, Indus, play.] 

interlunar, in-Ur-tod'ner, -Ai', at^. belonging to 
the moon’s monthly time of invisibility.—Also 
interitt'nary.— n. interlund'tion (-IdB-), the dark 
time between old moon and new. [L. inter, be¬ 
tween, ISna, the moon.] 

intermarry, irt-tar-mar'i, v.i. to marry, esp. of 
different races or groups, or of near kin: to 
mingle by reiwated marriages.— n. inter- 
marr'iage. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intermaxilla. in-tvr'tnaks-iVa, n. the premaxilla.— 
w^. intermax'iilary (or -i7'), of the intermaxilla: 
between the maxillaries.—n. the intermaxilla. 
(L. inter, between, maxilla, a jawbone.] 
intermeddle, in-tar-med’l, v.i. to meddle: to 
interfere improperly.— n. intermedd'ier. [Pfk. 
inter-.] 

intermediate, in~t9r~me‘dyit, -di-it, a4f. placed, 
occurring, or classified between others, extreme 
limits, or stages: of ^fneous rocks, between acid 
and basic in composition: intervening.— n. that 
which is intermediate: any compound manufac¬ 
tured from a primary that serves as a starting 
material for the synthesis of some other pro¬ 
duct (cAem.).— v.i. (-di-iU) to interpose: to act 
between others.—a. intermi'diacy (-a-si), state of 
being intermediate.— a^s. intermS'dial (rare), 
intermediate: intermediary; intermi'diary, act¬ 
ing between others: intermediate.—n. an inter- 
mraiate agent.— adv. intermi'diateiy.— ns. in- 
termSdid'tion, act of intermediating; intermd'- 
difttor.— atf}- int«rmS'diatory (-a-ta-ri).— n. intcr- 
md'dium, an intervening agent or instrument. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

interment. Siee inter (1). 

intermezxo, fn-tar-met'sd, sometimes -med'zd, n. 
a short dramatic or musical entertainment as 
enu’acte: a short intermediate movement or the 
like (mus.y.—pl. intermez'xi (-zi), or -m. [It.,— 
L. intermedius.) 

intermigration, l/idar-ntl-grS'shan, n. reciprocal 
migration. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interminable, ln-tAr'min-»~bl, interminate, in-tAr'- 
minSt, -It, atffs. without termination or limit: 
boundless: endless.—n. inter'minaUeness.— adv, 
inter'minaUy.—interminate decimal, a decimal 
fraction that runs to an infinity of places, (nk. 
ill- (2).] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-nani 


intennimdie, in-tar-ming'gl, v.t. and v.l. to mingle 
or mix together. [Pfx. intw-.] 
intermit, in-t»r~mit‘, v.t. and v.l. to stop for a time. 
— v.t. (obs.) to interpose.—n. intermission 
(•mish'an), act of intermitting; interval: music 
played during a theatre or similar interval: 
pause: respite: perh., occupation, recreation 
interposed, something to do (Shak.). — a^. 
intermissive (-mu'/v), coming and going: inter¬ 
mittent.— ns. intermitt'ence; intermitt'encyl— 
adi- intermitt'ent, intermitting or ceasing at 
intervals.— mivs. intermitt'ently; intermitt'ingiy. 
[L. intermittire, -missum — Inter, between, mittire, 
to cause to go.] 

intermix, tn-l»r-miks', v.t. and v.i. to mix together. 
—n. intermix'ture, a mass formed by mixture: 
something added and intermixed. [L. ^inter- 
miscere, -mixtum — inter, among, miscire, to mix.] 
intemwlecular, in-lar-mol~ek’A^r, aey. between 
molecules. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intermnndane, in-tar~mun'dan, adj. between worlds. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

intermure, in-tar-mAr', (obs.) v.t. to wall in. [L. 
inter, within, murus, a wall.] 
intern, interne, in-tArn', a^'. internal.— n. an 
inmate, as of a boarding-school: a resident 
assistant surgeon or physician in a hospital 
(U.S.). —v.t. to send into the interior of a coun¬ 
try: to confine within fixed bounds without 
permission to leave the district, camp, port, or like 
limits.— ns. internee', one so restrict^; intem'- 
ment, confinement of this kind. [Fr. interne —L. 
internus, inward.] 

internal, in‘tAr'nal,ac^. in the interior: domestic as 
opposed to foreign: intrinsic: pertaining to the 
inner nature or feelings:—opp. to external. —n. 
(in pi.) inner parts.— n. internality (-naVi-tl ).— 
adv. ittter'nally.—internal evidence, evidmtee 
afforded by the thing itself ; internal student, one 
who has studied at the university that examines 
him.—intemal-combustion engine, an engine in 
which the friel is burned within the working 
cylinder. [L. Internus — Inter, within.] 
international, in-t»r-nash’»tt-»l, • adi- between 
nations or their representatives: transcending 
national limits: extending to several nations: 
pertaining to the relations between nations.—n. 
(cap.) a short-lived association formed in London 
in 1864 to unite the working classes of all 
countries in efforts for their economic emanci¬ 
pation: (cap.) a second organisation of socialists 
of all countries formed in 1889 as a successor to 
the first International—also (Fr.) InteraatioiiBle: 
(cap.) a rival organisation (third International) 
operating from Moscow from 1919 to 1M3: 
a game or contest between players cbosen to 
represent different nations (coll.): a player who 
takes (or has uken) part in an international 
match.— n. Intlhiationale (i~ter-na-syd-nal% an 
international communist song, composed in 
France in 1871.— v.t. intenw'tionalise, -ise, to 
make international: to put under international 
control.— ns. intema'tioualism; intema'tional^, 
one who favours the common interests, or actirni, 
of all nations; one who favours the principles 
of the International: one who represents his 
country in international contests: a specialist 
in international law.— adv. interna'tionally.— 
international law, the law regulating the relations 
of states (public international law), or that 
determining what nation's law shall in any case 
govern the relations of private persons (^vate 
international law); international pitdi, since 
1939, 440 cycles per second at 20‘’C for A in the 
treble clef; international units, internationally 
recognised tmits in terms of which pure, or 
impure, vitamin material can be assayed.— 
International Bible Students* Association (see 
Russellite); international match point, a scoring 
unit in tournament contract bridge; intemationBi 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■tandard ttmoaphm.a standardised atmosphere 
adopted internationally for comparing aircraft 
performance; iatcmatiottal system of units 
(see S.I. natts); international temperature 
scab, a scale differing slightly fVom the absolute 
(thermodynamu) scale, with fixed points 
ranging from —182'970‘' Celsius, the boiling* 
point of oxygen, to 1063*0* Celsius, the fl-eezing* 
point of gold. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intoaecine, in-t»r-ne'sin, a^. deadly: murderous: 
loosely, mutually destructive: involving conflict 
within a group.—Also intemS'cive. [L. Inter- 
necinas, -ivus — internecare — inter, between (used 
intensively), necare, to kill.] 
inteniec. See intern. 

intemeural, In-ter-mVrel, (anal.) ad}, situated 
between ^e neural spines or spinous processes 
of successive vertebrae. (Pfx. inter-.] 
intemode, inUar-nod, n. the space between two 
nodes.—intemiS'dal, intemS'dia) (obs.). [L. 
internodium — inter, between, nSdus, a knot.] 
intMnuncio, in-ter-nun'shi-d, n. a messenger 
between two parUes: the Pope’s representative 
at minor courts.— ad}, intemun'cial, relating to 
an internuncio: interconnecting, as the neurone 
linking the afferent and efferent neurones of the 
central nervous system. [It. internumio, Sp. 
Internuncio, L. internuntius — Inter, between, 
nuntius, a messenger.] 

intcroceanic, in-ter-d-shi-an'ik, ad}, between 
oceans, [^x. inter-.] 

interocular, in-ter-ok'H-hr, ad}, between the eyes. 
(Pfk. inter-.] 

iaterorbital, in.-tar-Br'bit-al, ad}, between the orbits. 
[Pfk. inter-.] 

iatcmcniation, in~t»r~os~kil-lS^sh9n, n. intercon¬ 
nection by, or as if by, osculation: possession of 
characters common to different groups: dove¬ 
tailing into one another.— ad}, interos'culant.— 
v.r. interoe'culate. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interosseous, in-tar-os'i-»s, ad}, situated between 
bones.—Also inteross'eal. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interpage, In-tar-pd}', v.t. to insert on intermediate 
pages. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interparietal, in-tar-pa-rVa-tal, ad}, situated be¬ 
tween the right and left parietal bones of the 
skull. [Pfx. Inter-.] 

iatmpdiation, In-tar-pei-A'shan, n. a question 
raised during the course of a debate: interrup¬ 
tion (obs.): intercession (obs.): a summons 
(obs.). — v.t. inter'pellate (or -pel'), to question by 
interpellation. [Fr.,—L. interpelldre.-Stum, to 
disturb by speaking— Inter, between to 

drive.] 

interpenetrate, in-tar-pen’i-trat, v.t. to penetrate 
thoroughly.— v.t. and v.i. to penetrate mutually. 
— n, inteirpenetr&'tion.— ad}, interpen'etrdtive. 
(Pfx. inter-.] 

intarpetiolar, in-tar-pet'i-d-iar, (bot.) a^. between 
the petioles. (Pfx. inter-.] • 
interphase, in'tar-fSz, n. an interface (chem.): 
an interval between stages of mitosis (blol.). 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

interphone, in’tar-fSn, n. intercom. [Gr. phdne, 
voice.] 

intmpilaster, in-tar-pli-as’tar, (archil.) n. space 
between two pilasters. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intendmwta^ in-tar-pian'it-a-ri, ad}, between 
planets. [Iffx. uter-.] 

interphnit, in-tar-^lant', v.t. to plant among 
nnodier crop. [nx. inter-.] 
interplay, intar-plb, n. mutual action: inter- 
diange of action and reaction. [Pfx. inter-.] 
inter^im, in-iar-pl/d', (law) v.i. to discuss 
adverse t^ims to property by bill of interpleader. 
— n. intn^bad'er, one who interpleads: a form 
of process in the English courts, by a bill in 
equity, intended to protect a defendant who 
claims no interest in the subject matter of a suit, 
white at the same time he has reason to know 

fSte, /Sr; ini, hSr (her); mine; mSte, 


that the plaintiff’s title is disputed by some other 
claimant. [Pfk. inter-,] 

interpicnral, In-tar-pioS'ral, ad}, situated between 
the right and left pleural cavitibs. [Pik. inter-.] 
Interpol, in'tar-pol, the /nrernational Criminal 
Police Commission, directed to international co¬ 
operation in the suppression of crime, 
interpolar, in-tar-pd'lar, ad}, between or connec¬ 
ting the poles. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interpolate, In-tur'pS-lSt, -pa-lSt, v.t. to insert 
unfairly, as a spurious word or passage in a book 
or manuscript: to tamper with, to corrupt by 
spurious insertions: to insert, intercalate, inter¬ 
ject: to fill in as an intermediate term of a series 
(math.). — ad}, inter'polable.— n, interpolS'tion. 
— adf. inter'poMtive.—n. inter'politor. [L. Inter- 
polare, -alum — inter, between, police, to polish.] 
interpone, in-tar-pdn', (Scots law) v.t. to interpose. 
[L. interpSnfre.) 

interpose, in-tar-pdz', v.t. to place between; to 
thrust in: to offer, as aid or services; to put in 
by way of interruption.— v.i. to come between: 
to mediate: to interfere.— ns. interpos'al; in- 
twpos'er; interposition (In-tar-poz-ish'an), act of 
interposing: intervention: mediation; in U.S., 
the Tight of a state to oppose the federal govern¬ 
ment for encroachment on the prerogatives of 
the state: anything interposed. Wt. Interposer — 
L. inter, between, Fr. poser, to place; see pou.] 
interpret, in-t&r'prlt, v.t. to explain the meaning 
of, to elucidate, unfold, show the purport of: to 
translate into intelligible or familiar terms.— v.i. 
to practise interpretation.— ad}. inter'prctaUe, 
capable of being explained.— v.t. and v.i. (arch.) 
inter'pretate.— n. interpreti'tion, act of inter¬ 
preting: the sense given by an interpreter; the 
power of explaining (obs.) : the representation of 
a dramatic part, performance of a piece of music, 
or the like, according to one’s conception of it. 
— ad}, inter'pretative (St-iv, -at-iv), inferred by 
or containing'Interpretation.— adv. inter'preta- 
tively.— ra. inter'preter, one who translates 
orally for the benefit of two or more parties 
speaking different languages: an expounder: a 
translator (o6r.); inter'pretership; inter'pretress, 
a female interpreter (sometimes inter'pretess). 
[L. interpretSri, -atus — interpres, -elis.) 
interprovincial, in-tar-pra-vln'shl, ad}, between 
provinces. (Pfx. inter-.] 

interpunction, in-tar-pungk'shan, n. the insertion 
of points in writing.—Also interpunctu&'tion.— 
v.t. interpunc'tfiate. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interracial, ln-tar-ra'sh(y)al, -shl-al, ad}, between 
races. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interradial, in-tar-rS'di-al, ad}, between radii or 
rays: pehaining to an interradius.— adv. inter- 
rfl'dially.—n. interr&'dius, an interradial part: a 
radius midway between primary radii or perradii. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

intorramal, In-tar-ra'mal, ad}, situated between the 
rami or branches, esp. of the lower jaw.— 
n. interramificft'tion (-ram-), interweaving of 
branches. [L. inter, between, rSmus, a branch.] 
interrega), In-tar-ri’gal, a^. between kings. [Pfx. 
inter-.] 

intenregmm, in-tar-reg'nam, it. the time between 
two reigns: the time between the cessation of 
one and the establishment of another govern¬ 
ment: any breach of continuity in order, etc.:— 
pi. interreg'na, interreg'nums.—n. in'terreign 
(Bacon). (L. inter, between, regnum, rule.] 
Interrelation, In-tar-rl-IS'shan, p, reciprocal rela¬ 
tion.— n. interreM'tionahip. [nX. inter-.] 
interrex, In'tar-reks, n. one who rules during an 
interregnum; a regent:—^/, interregea (•ri’jiz). 
[L. Inter, between, rix, a king.] 
interrogate, in-ter'a-gSt, v.t. to question: to 
examine by asking questions: of a radar set, etc., 
to send out signals to (a radio-beacon) in order 
to ascertain position.— v.i. to ask questions.— 
fiHf; mule; mdSn.f^t; dhen (then) 
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fatonr'ogaU*.— ns, iotoir'Aimta a quwtioner; 
fartmoti'tiOB, act of inteirogiting: a option 
put: the mark pnued after a qwAtion (T). — ai(j. 
wterrocatire(te-(»r-og'»-rjv), denoting a question: 
expressed as a question.— n. a word^used in 
asking a question.—odr. intnrog'ativsiy.— ns. 
intenrogator; interrojg'atory, a question or 
inquiry.— ad/, expressing a question. [L. In- 
terrogSre, •&tum — inter, between, rogSre, to ask.] 
in tenmem, in te~rSr'em or -rdr', (L.) as a wwming. 
intbrmpt, in-tsr-upt', v.t. to break in between: to 
stop or hinder by breaking in upon; to break 
continuity in.— v.t, to make an interruption.— 
*' interrupted (oftr.): ^ping apart (AfOt.). — 
otp. intemipt'cd, broken in continuity; irregular 
in spacing or size of parts (ftto/.).— adv. inter* 
nipt edly, with interruptions: irregularly.— ns. 
intermp'ter (also intemip'tor), on« who inter¬ 
rupts: apparatus for interrupting, e.g. for 
breaking an electric circuit, for preventing the 
firing of a gun from an aircraft when the screw 
is in the line of fire; interrup'tion, act of inter¬ 
rupting: hindrance: temporary cessation.— adi. 
intemip'tive, tending to interrupt.— adv. inter- 
rup'tively. (L. interrumpire, -ruptum — inier, 
between, rumpire, to break.} 
interscapular, in-tsr-ska'pu-iar, (anal.) adJ- be¬ 
tween the shoulder-blades. (Pfx. inter-.] 
interscholastic, in-tsr-ska-ias'tik, adj. between 
schools. [Pfx. inter-.] 

inter-science, in-tar-sVans, adf. belonging to the 
examination between matriculation and B.Sc. of 
London University. (Pfx. inter-.] 
interscribe, irt-tar-skrib', (obs.) v.t. to write be¬ 
tween. (L. interscribere— inter, between, scribtre, 
to write.] 

intersect, in-tar-sekt', v.t. to cut across: to cut or 
cross mutually: to divide into parts.— v.i. to 
cross each other.— ns. in'tersect, point of inter¬ 
section; intersec'tion, intersecting: the point or 
line in which lines or surfaces cut each other 
(geam.): the set of elements which two or more 
sets have in common (math.): a crossroads.— 
adj. intersec'tional. [L. inter, between, secSre, 
sectum, to cut.] 

interseptal, in-tar-sep'ti, adj- between septa. [Pfx. 
inter-.] 

intersert, in^tar-surl’, v.t. (obs.) to insert between 
other things, interpolate.— ad/. intersert'al(perr.), 
having interstitial crystalline or glassy matter 
between feldspar laths. [L. interserfre, -sertum, 
to interpose— inter, between, severe, to plant.] 
interservice, in-tar-sur'vis, adJ. between the armed 
forces. [Pfx. inter-.] 

intersex, in'tarseks, (biol.) n. an individual de¬ 
veloping some characters of the other sex.— 
ad/. intersex'Sal, between the sexes: inter¬ 
mediate between the sexes.— n. intersexfial'ity. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

intcreidereal, ln-tar-si~de’ri-al, (rare) ad/, inter¬ 
stellar. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interspace, in’tar-spas, n. an interval.— v.t. (-spds') 
to put intervals between.— adj. interspatiai 
(-spa'sM). — adv. intenpa'tiidly. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interspecific, in-iar~spis-(f‘ik, ai^. between species. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

Intersperse, in-tar-spurs', v.t. to scatter or set here 
and there: to diversify.— ns. interspers'ai (rare); 
interspersion (-spAr'shan), [L. intersperglre, 
-spersum — inter, among, spargire, to scatter.] 
interspinal, In-tar-spVnal, adj. between spines of 
the vertebrae,—Also interspi'nons. [Pfk. inter-.] 
interstate, in'tar-stal, or -siSt', adj. pertaining 
to relations, esp. political and commercial, 
between states. [Pfx. inter-.] 
interstellnr, in-tar-stel'ar, ad/, beyond the solar 
system or among the stars: in the intervals 
between the stars.—^Also intersteirary. [L. inter, 
between, Stella, a star.] 

interstice, in-tAr’slis, n. a small space between 


things dosely set, or between the putt which 
compose a body: the time interval required by 
canon law before receiving higher orders (X.C.): 
a space between atoms in a lattice where other 
atoms can be located.— adj. interstitial (-stish'l), 
occurring in interstices.— n. an extra atom in a 
crystal lattice, causing a defect. [L. interstUium 
— inter, between, sistire, stdtum, to stand, set.] 
interstmtificafion, in-lar-strat-i-fi-k&’shan, ft. die 
state of lying between, or alternating with, other 
strata.— arU. interstrat'ified.— v.i. and v.t. inter- 
Btrat'ify. [Pfx. into^.] 

intertangle, in-tar-tang'gt, v.t. and v.i. to tangle 
together.—it. intertanglement. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intertarsal, irt-tar-tSr'sl, ad/- between tersal bones. 
[Pfk. inter-.] 

intertentacular, in-tar-ten-tak’B-lar, ai^. between 
tentacles. [Pfx. inter-.] 

interterritorial, in-tar-ter-i-to'rl-al, -td', ad/, be¬ 
tween territories. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intertexture, in-tar-teks'ckar, n. interwoven state. 
[Pfk. inter-.] 

intwtidnl, in-tar-tVdl, aef/. between low-water and 
high-water mark. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intertie, in'tar-ti, n. in roofing, etc., a short timber 
binding together upright posts. [Origin obscure.] 
intertissned, in-tar-tish’ud, a<^. interwoven.—Also 
(Sfink.lentertiss'ued. [Pfx.inter-.] 
int^ramc, in-tar-traf'ik, n. traffic between two or 
more persons or places. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intertribal, in-tar-trVbl, adj. between tribes. [Pftc. 
inter-.] 

intertrigo, in-tar-lri^go, n. an inflammation of the 
skin from chafing or rubbing. [L. interirigS — 
Inter, between, terlre, tritum, to rub.] 
intwrtropical, in-tar-trop’i-kl, ad/, between the 
tropics. [Pfm inter-.] 

intertwine, in-tar-twin', v.t. and v.i. to twine or 
twist together.— ns. in'tertwine, intertwining; 
intertwine'ment.— n. and ad/, intertwin'ing.— 
adv. intertwin'ingly. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intertwist, in-tar-twist’, v.t. to, twist together.— 
adv. intertwist'ingly. [Pfx. inter-.] 
internnion, in-tar-Sn'yan, it. a blending together. 
[Pfx. inter-.] 

internrban, in-tar-Ar'ban, ad/- between cities. [L. 
inter, between, urbs, urbis, a city.] 
interval, in'tar-val, n. time or space between; any 
dividing tract in space or time: a break between 
lessons, acts of a play, etc.: difference of pitch 
between any two musical tones (mus.). —it. 
in'tervfile (U.S. dial.; influenced by vale (I)), a 
level tract along a river.— ad/, intcrvallic (-val'ik). 
—n. intervaH'um (obs.), an interval. [L. inter- 
vallum — inter, between, vallum, a rampart.] 
intervein, irr-tar-vSn’, v.t. 4o intersect, as with 
veins. (Pfx. inter-.] 

intervene, in-tar-vin', v.i. to come or be between: 
to occur between points of time; to happen so 
as to interrupt: to interpose; to interpose in an 
action to which one was not at first a party (law). 
— V.I. (obs.) to separate.— n. interven'cr, one who 
intervenes.—Also (law) interven'or.— ad/, inter- 
venient (-ven'yant), being or passing between: 
intervening.— ns. intervention (-ven’snan), inter¬ 
vening: interference: mediation: interposition; 
intervdn'tionism; intervfai'tionist, one who 
advocates interference; intervdn'tor, a mediator 
in ecclesiastical controversies. [L. inter, between, 
venire, to come.] 

interview, in'tar-vS, n. a mutual view or sight (obs.): 
a formal meeting: a meeting between employer, 
board of directors, etc., and a candidate to 
ascertain by questioning and discussion the 
latter’s suitability for a post, etc.: a meeting 
between journalist, or radio or TV broadcaster, 
and a notable person to discuss the latter’s 
views, etc., for publication or broadcasting: an 
article or programme based on such a meeting.— 
V.I. to have an interview with.— ns. interviewee'« 


Nentnl vowels in unaccented syllables: eta-mant; for certain sounds in foieign vrords, see p. viii 
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one who is interviewed; in'tcrviewer, one who 
inunviews. fO.Fr. eatrevue — enire, between, 
voir, to sec.] 

interritel, in'lfr-vi'tl, a<(J. between lives, between 
death and resurrection. [L. inter, between, vita, 
life.] 

iatenrocalic, in-t»r~v64caVik, atff. between vowels, 
n^. inter-.] 

iotervolve, in-Ur-voh’, v.t. and v.i. to entwine or 
roll up one with or within another. [L. inter, 
within, voivire, to roll.] 

interwar. in-ur-wdr', ad), between wars. [Pfx. 
inter-.]* 

intfrweave, in-ur-wiv’, v.t. and v.i. to weave 
together: to intermingle. [PTx. inter-.] 
interwind, irr-tar-wind', v.t. and v.i. to wind to¬ 
gether or around and among one another :~pa.t. 
and pa.p. interwound (-wownd"), [Pfx. inter-.] 
intenrark, inrtar-wurk\ v.t. and v.i. to work 
together: to work into another or one another. 
—n^i.interwroagfat (-rdt'). [Pfx. inter-.] 
interwreathe, in~tar~rgdh', v.t. to wreathe to¬ 
gether or into one another. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intermne, in-tar~z6n', interzonal, -zdn'al, a^s. 
between zones (as of occupied country).— n. 

' in’teraonc. [Pfx. inter-.] 
intestate, in-tes'tSt, -tit, at^. dying without having 
made a valid will: not disposed of by will.— n. a 
person who dies without making a valid will.—- 
n. intea'tacy (-ta-si), the state of one dying with¬ 
out having made a valid will. [L. intestatiis — 
in-, not, tezt&ri, -itus, to make a will.] 
intestine, in-tes'tin, ad), internal: contained in the 
animai bodjr {obs.): domestic, not foreign.—n. 
(commonly in pi.) a part of the digestive system, 
divided into the smaller intestine (comprising 
duodenum, jejunum, and ileum) and the greater 
inteirtine.—intes'tinal (also -/in'), pertaining 
to the intestines of an animal body. [L. intestinus 
— intus, within.] 
intlval, inthraU. See enthrall, 
intil, in-tir, (Scot.) prep, into, in, or unto, [in, 
till.] 

intimate, in'ti-mit, -mSt, ad), innermost: internal: 
close: deep-seated: private: personal: closely 
acquainted: fhmiliar: in illicit sexual connec¬ 
tion: encouraging informality and closer per¬ 
sonal relations through smallness, exclusiveness. 
— n. a familiar friend: an associate.— v.t. 
(-mat) to hint: to announce.— n. in'timacy 
(-nu-sl), state of being intimate: close familiar¬ 
ity: illicit sexual intercourse.— adv. in'timately. 
— ns. intimi'tioo, indication: hint: announce¬ 
ment; in'timism, a genre of French impressionist 
painting of the early 20th cent., based on subject- 
matter from everyday life.— n. and ad), in'timist 
(Fr. intimiste, i-tdm-est). —n. intim'ity (arch.), 
intimacy. [L. iniim&re, -alum — tntimus, inner¬ 
most— intus, within.] 

iiitinie,£-/An, intimate: small and cosy. [Fr.] 
intimidate, in-tim'i-d&t, v.t. to'strike fear into: to 
influence by threats or violence.— n. intimidl'- 
tion, act of intimidating: use of violence or 
threats to influence the conduct or compel the 
consented another: state of being intimidated.— 
ad). Hidm'idatory. [L. in, into, timidus, fearful.] 
fatinction, inrtlngk’shan, n. an Eastern mode of 
administerii^ communion by dipping the bread 
into the wine. (L.L. intinctid, -dids —^L. in- 
tingle, intinctum, to dip in.] 
krtiiic, in'tin, -tin, -tin, n. the inner membrane of a 
polim grain or spore. (L. intus, within.] 
imira, an obsolete form of entire, 
intitule, in-tit'Hi. Same as entitle, 
into, in'tdd, prep, to a position within: to a state 
of: used to indicate the dividend in dividing 
(math.). — multiply into (rare), to find the product 
of two quantities, [hi, to.] 
in t o ed, in-toed, in'tdd', ad), having the toes more 
or less turned inwards. [Pfx. in- (1).] « 


intolerable, in-tol'ar-a-bl, ad), not to be endured. 
— ns. intdierabil'ity, intol'erahleneas.— adv. in- 
tol'erably.— nS. intol'erance, intolcrfl'tion, state 
of being intolerant.— ad), intol'erant; not able 
or willing to endure: not enduring difference 
of opiiiion: persecuting.— n. one opposed to 
toleration.—uov. intol'erantly. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
intomb, in-toom', obsolete form of entomb, 
intimate, in'tdn-St, (o6r.) v.t. and v.i. to thunder. 

[L. intonare, -Stum, to thunder; cf. next word.] 
intonate, in'tdn-dt, v.t. and v.i. to intone.— ns. in- 
tonS'tion, the opening phrase of any plainsong 
melody, sung usually either by the officiating 
priest alone, or by one or more selected 
choristers: pitching of musical notes: modula¬ 
tion or rise and fall in pitch of the voice: in¬ 
toning; in'tonAtor, a monochord.— v.t. intone 
(in-tdn’), to chant, read, or utter in musical tones, 
singsong, or monotone: to begin by singing the 
opening phrase: to utter with a particular 
intonation.— n. int&n'er.— n. and ad), intbn'ing. 
— adv. intdn'ingly. [L.L. intonSre, -Stum —L. 
in, in, tonus, tone.] 

intorsion, intortion, in-tdr'shan, n. a twist: a twine. 

intort'ed, twisted inwards: involved. [Fr. 
intorsion, L. intortid, -dnis — in, in, torgwire, 
tortum, to twist.] 
in toto, in td'td, (L.) entireljr. 
intown, in'tdon, (Scot.) ad), infield, near the farm¬ 
house.—intown multure, payment to the miller 
by those who are compelled to have their grain 
ground at the mill, [in, (Scot.) town.] 
intoxicate, in-toks’i-kSt, v.t. to poison (obs.): to 
make drunk: to excite to enthusiasm or mad¬ 
ness: to elate excessively.— ad), intox'icant, in¬ 
toxicating.— n. an intoxicating agent.— ad), in- 
tox'icAting.— n. intoxici'tion, poisoning (med.): 
state of being drunk: high excitement or elation. 
[L.L. intoxieSre, -Stum — in, in, toxicum—Gt. 
toxikon, arrow-poison— toxon, a bow.] 
intra, in'tra, in tra, (L.^ within.—intra muroa 
(mO'rds, mdo'ros), within the wall; intra vires 
(vi'riz, vvi' or vi’rSs), within the legal power of. 
intra-, in'trS-, -tra-, in composition, within, as in 
intra-abdom'inal, situated within the cavity of 
the abdomen; intra-arti'rial, within an artery: 
intracap'sular, lying within a capsule; intracar'- 
diac, within the heart; intraceirubw, inside a 
cell; intramercfi'rial, within Mercury’s orbit; 

' intramolec'filar, within the limits of the mole¬ 
cule; intramun'dane, within the world; intra- 
mu'ral, within walls: included within the 
college; intramus'eiilar, within a muscle; intra- 
parf'etal, within walls, private: situated in the 
parietal lobe of the brain; intrapet'iolar, 
between petiole and stem; intraterritfi'rial, 
within a territory; intrathfi'eal, within, or intro¬ 
duced into, the sheath of the spinal cord or 
brain; intratrop'ical, within the tropics: intra- 
ur'ban, within a city; intra-fi'terine, within the 
uterus: intrave'notts, within, or introduced into, 
a vein or veins. [L. intrS, within.] 
intractaUe, in-trakt'a-bl, ad), unmanageable: 
obstinate.— ns. intractabil'ity, intract'ablencss.— 
adv. intract'ably. (Pfx. in- (2).] 
intradoa, in-trS'dos, (archil.) n. the soffit or under 
surface of an arch. [Fr.,—L. intrS, within, 

dorsum, the back.] 

intramercurial... to ... intramuscular. See intra-. 
intransigent, in-tran'si-Jant, -trSn', -zl-, ad). 
refusing to come to any understanding, irrecon¬ 
cilable.— n. one who is intransigent.— ns. intran'- 
sigence; intran'sigency; intran'sigentism; in- 
tran'aigentlst, one who practices such a method 
of opposition.—Also intransigeant, etc. (Fr.). 
[Fr. intransigeant —Sp. inlransigente — L. in-, not, 
transigins, -entis, pr.p. of transigire, to transact; 
see tranaact.] 

intransitive, in-tran’si-tiv, -trSn'j -zi-, ad), no¬ 
passing over or indicatmg passing over: lepre- 
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seating sction confined to the agent, i.e. having 
no object (gram.).— odv. intran'sitively. [Mx. 
In* (2).) 

in toansitn. In ttan’ or trSn'si-tdo, (L.) in passage, 
in transit. 

intransmissible, in-trans-mla'i-bl, -tranz-^ -trBnz-, 
atU. that cannot be transmitted, [Pfx. in* (2).] 
intransmatable, in-^ram-m&t'a^l, -tram-, -tram-, 
aiH. that cannot be changed into another sub¬ 
stance.—». intransmutabil'ity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
intrant, tn'trant, at^. entering: penetrating.— n. 
one who enters, esp. on membership, office, or 
possession. [L. intrans, -antis — IntrSre, to 
enter.] 

intraparietal... to ... intravenous. See intra-. 
intreat, etc., In-trit'. Same as ratreat, etc. 
intrench, intrenchinent. See entrench, 
intrenchant, in-trensk'ant, -trench’, (5AaA;.) a4f- not 
able to be cut or wounded, indivisible. [Pfx. 
in- (2).] 

intrepid, in-trep’id, adj. without trepidation or fear: 
undaunted: brave.— n. intrepin'ity, firm, un- 
^aken courage.— adv. intrep'idly. [L. irarepidus 
—fit-, not, trepidus, alarmed.] 
intricate, In'trl-kit, -k&t (also -trik'it), adi- in¬ 
volved: entangled: complex.— ns. in'tricacy 
i-ka-si', also -trik’), intricateness.— adv. in¬ 
tricately. [L. IntricStus — in-, in, tricSre, to make 
difficulties— tricae, hindrances4 
intrigue. In-trig’, n. indirect or underhand 
scheming or plot: a private scheme: the plot of 
a play or romance: a secret illicit love anair.— 
v.l. to engage in intrigue.—v.r. to puzzle, to 
fascinate (a Gallicism).—n. intrigu'er.— ns. and 
ad/s. iiitrig(a)ant Un'trl-gant, i-tri-gS), {fern.) In- 
trra(u)ante (in-tri-^ant’, i-tre-gdt). — at//, intrigu'- 
ing.—adv. intrigu'ingly. (Fr.; see intricate.] 
intni^ in-trim', iShak.) adj. intricate. [See 
intruaicate.] 

intrinsic, -al, ln-trin'sik,-al, ad/s. inward: genuine: 
inherent: essential, belonging to the point at 
issue: (of muscles) entirely contained within the 
limb and girdle.— n. intrinsicaiity {-ai'i-ti/ {rare). 
— adv. intrin'sically.— n. intrin'sicalness (rare). 
[Fr. intrimique —L. intrinsecus — intrS, within, 
suff. -In, secus, following.] 
intrinsicate, In-trins'i-kdt, (Shak.) aeff. intricate. 
(App. It. intrimecato, familiar, confused with 
mtricate.] 

intro, in'tro, n. contraction of introduction, used 
esp. of the opening passage of a Jazz or popular 
music piece. 

intro-, in'tro-, in-tro'-, pfx. within, into. [L. 
intrS.] 

introduce, in-tra-dus’, v.t. to lead or bring in: to 
conduct into a place: formally to make known 
or acquainted: to bring into notice or practice: 
to prmace.—n. introduc'er.— adj. introduc'ible.— 
n. introduction i-duk’shan), act of introducing: 
preliminary matter to a book: preliminary 
passage or section leading up to a movement 
(miir.): a treatise introducton to a science or 
course of study.—od/. introductive {-duk’tiv), 
promoting introduction.— adv. introduc'torily.— 
at^. introduc'toiy, serving to introduce: preii- 
mmary: prefatory. [L. intrSd&cire, -ductum — 
hard, inward, dScire, to lead.] 
introit, in-trd’it, or in’, -trait, n. anthem sung at 
the beginning of Mass, immediately after the 
Confiteor, and when the priest has ascended to 
the altar (Jt.C.): in other churches, an intro¬ 
ductory hymn, psalm, or anthem.— n. intrfi'itns, 
on entrance to a cavity, esp. the vagtiw: an 
introit.' [L. introttus—introire — intrd, inwards, 
ire, hum, to go.] 

introioctian, in-tr6-Jek’shan, n. the endowment of 
inanimate objects with the attributes of living 
creatures: a takiijig into the self of persons or 
things from the outer world so as to expwience 
a oneness with them and to feel personally 


touched by thdr fate.—^v.r. and v.l. iatroject'. 
[L. hard, within, ioc^re, to throw.] 

iatnrfd. See cntrold. 

iatnonit, in-trd-mit’, or -tra-, v.t. to send within: 
to admit: to permit to enter: to insert.— v.l. to 
have dealings (Scots law): to interfere, esp. with 
the effects of another (esp. Scots^ law): — pr.p. 
intromitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. iatnmiitt'ed.— m. 
intromission (-mish’an), sending within: inser¬ 
tion: in Scots law, the assumption of authority 
to deal with another’s property (legeU, where the 
party is expressly or impliedly autiiorised to 
interfere, vicious, where an heir or next of kin, 
without any authority, interferes with a de¬ 
ceased person’s estate): proceeds of such inter¬ 
ference.— ad/s. Intromiss'ive, pertaining to intro¬ 
mission: intromitting: intromitt'ent, intro¬ 
mitting: adapted for insertion, esp. (zool.) in 
copulation.— n. intromitt'er. [L. intrd, inward, 
mittire, missum, to send.] 

introrse, in-trdrs’, at^. turned or facing inward: 
(of an anther) openmg towards the centre of the 
flower.— adv. introrse'ly. [L. harorsm, toward 
the middle, inward— Intrd, inward and versus — 
vertire, to turn.] 

introspect, in-trd-spekt’, or -tra-, v.t. to look into 
(esp. the mind).— v.i. to practise introspection.— 
ns. introspection (-spek'shan), a viewing of the 
inside or interior: the act of observing directly 
the processes of one’s own mind; introspcc'- 
tionist.— ad/, introspec'tive. [L. intrd, within, 
spectre, to look at.] 

introsusception, in-trd-sa-sep’shan, n. intussuscep¬ 
tion. [L. intrd, inwards.] 

introvert, in-trd-vdrt', or -tra-, v.t. to turn inwards: 
to turn in upon itself: to turn inside out: to 
withdraw part within the rest of.— n. in'trove^ 
anything introverted: a person interested mainly 
in his own inner statqs and processes—opp. to 
extravert, extrovert (psych.). — ad/, introveis'ible. 
— n. introver'sion (-shan). — adjs. introver'sive; 
introver'tive. (L. intrd, inwards, vertire, versus, 
to turn.] 

intrude, in-trddd', v.i. to thrust oneself in: to 
enter uninvited or unwelcome.—v.r. to force in. 
— m. intrud'er, one who or that which intrudes: 
a military aircraft which raids enemy territory 
alone; intrusion (-trdd'zhan), act of intruding: 
encroachment: an injection of rock in a molten 
state among and through existidg rocks: a mass 
so injected; intru’sionist, one who intrudes, esp. 
of those who, before the Scottish Dbruption of 
1843, refused a parish the right of objecting to 
the settlement of an obnoxious minister by a 
patron—opp. to non-intrusionist. — adj. intni'- 
sive (-s/v), tending or apt to intrude: intruded: 
inserted without etymological justification: 
entering without welcome or right: of a rock 
which has been forced while molten into cracks 
and fissures in other rocks.—n. an intrusive 
rock.— adv. intni'sively.— n. intni'siveness. [L. 
In, in, irOdere, trOsum, to thrust.] 

intrust. A variant of mitiust. 

intubate, in’to-bdt, v.t. to insert a tube in: to treat 
by insertion of a tube into, e.g. the larynx (med.). 
— n. intfibl'tion, insertion of a tube. [L. in, in, 
tid>us, a tube.] 

intuition, in-tS-lsh’an, n. the power of the mind 
by which it immediately perceives the truth of 
things without reasoning or analysis: a tru^ so 
perceived, immediate knowledn in contrast with 
mediate.—v.f. and v.l.- intuit (in'tO-it), to know 
intuitively.— ad/, intu'iled.—a^r. intnitional (-ish‘- 
an-al). — ns. intuit'ioa(al)ism, doctrine that the 
perception of truth is by intuition: a philoso¬ 
phical system which stresses intuition and 
mysticism as opposed to the idea of a logi¬ 
cal universe; mtuit'kuKaljist.—a<C|. intu'itive, 
perceived, perceiving, by intuition: received 
or known by simple inspection and direct 
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ap|)rdte(|uoa.>-aA'. iqtv'ltiTtly.— n. inta'ittv* 
iMi. CL', in. Into or upon, tiirf, tiiltus, to look.] 

tittarn iM ra, l»4S~mes\ V.i. tO SWCU Up.—R. io- 

tnMw'Mce.— a^. urtnnMM'Mt. [L. /a, in, 
tumlscite, to swell.] 

iaturbidate, tihtHr’M-dSt, v.t. to render turbid. (L. 
in, in, tufhUOre, Stum, to trouble.] 
iotusc, in'tOs, {Spens.) n. a bruise. [L. in, in, 
tundire, tOsum, to thump.] 
iatussaaceptioa, In~l»s-s9^ep'shan, a. the passing of 
part of a tube (esp. the intestine) within the 
adiacent part: growth by intercalation of 
particles.—v.t. intnssuscept', to receive or take 
m thus.— m^s. intussuscept'ed, intuasuacep'tive. 
[L. iutus, within, susceptid, Snis — auscipire, to 
take up.] 

iatwine, intwist. Same as antwine, entwist. 

Inula, in'O-b, a. the elecampane genus of Com* 
positae.—nr. in'ulase (•/dr), an enzyme that forms 
fructose from inulin; ia'uiin, a carbohydrate got 
from elecampane roots. [L. /nu/a, prob.—Gr. 
helenion, elecampane.] 

faumbrate, iu-um'brSt, v.t. to cast a shadow upon: 
to shade. (L. inwmrSre, Stum — in, on, urn- 
ivdre, to shade— umbra, a shadow.] 
inunction, ln-ungk'sh»n,' n. anointing: smearing 
or rubbing with an ointment or liniment. [L. 
inunctUS, Snis — immguire, to anoint— In, in on, 
ung(^u)ire, to smear.] 

inundate, tn’unSSt, formerljv in-un'dat, v:t. to flow 
upon or over in waves (said of water): to flood: 
to overwhelm (fig.): to fill with an overflowing 
lAundance.— aeff. inun'dant, overflowing.—a. 
indundi'tion. [L. inund&re. Slum — In, in, 
unddre, to rise in waves— unda, a wave.] 
inurbane, inSrSdn’, adf. not urbane.— adv. in- 
urbane'ly.—a. innrbanity (San'i-ti). [Pfx. in- 
( 2 ).] 

inure, inSr', v.t. to use or to exercise (obs.): to 
accustom: to habituate: to harden: to put into 
operation (Spans., Milt, in the form enure'): to 
commit.— v.l. (law) to come into use or effect: 
to serve to one’s use or benefit.—^Also enure'.— 
a. inure'ment, act of inuring: state of being 
inured: habituation. [Pfx. in- (1), and ure.] 
inure, in-ur', (obs.) v.l. to burn in. [L. inSrire — 
in, in, urire, to burn.] 

iimm, in-&m‘, v.t. to place in an urn: to entomb. 
[Pfx. in- (1).] 

innaitate, In-d'zi-tdt, (obs.) at^. unwanted.— n. 
inusita'tion (-d'sfoa; obs.), disuse. fJL. inusiidtus 
— in, not, Ssltdtus, fkmiliar.] 
inust, in-ust', (obs.) ad/, burned in.—a. inustion 
(in-us’chan; obs.), burning in: cauterisation. 
[L. inurlre, inSstum; see inure (2).] 
in usum Delphini, in dz'om del-fi'ni, dos'dom 
del-fe'ni, (L.) for the use of the Dauphin: 
toned down to suit the young person, 
iautility, inS-til'i-ti, n. want of utility: useless¬ 
ness: unprofitableness: something useless. 
[Pfx. in- (2).] 

in ntmnuiue paratus. In Mr^m'kwi pa-rd’Us, 
db-trdbm’kwe pa~rd’ldbs, (L.) prepared for either. 
iautteraUe, btrUt’or-aSl, ad/, unutterable, (nx. 
in* (2).] 

in vacuo. In vak'uS, vak'dbS, wok', (L.) in a 
vacuum. 

invade, lH~vSd', v.t. to enter as an enemy: to 
attack: to encroach upon: to violate: to seize 
or fall upon: to enter: to penetrate: to come 
upon: to rush into.—as, invad'er; invasion 
(-vd'sAsa), the act of invading: an attack: an 
incursion: an attack on the rights of another: 
an encroachment: a violation.— ad/, invasive 
(rd's/v). making invasion: a^grrasive: encroach¬ 
ing: infringing another’s nghts. [L. invddlre, 
Invdsum — In, in, vddSrt, to go.] 
iavagiaatc, UhV<d‘lnSt, v.t. to ensheath: to dint 
inmuds, push or withdraw within, introvert.— 
V.I. to be introverted: to form a hollow in- 


growfli.—a. fanraglBi'tion. [Pfk. fan (1), and 
L, wtefiw, a sheant.] 

invaW tn-val’ld, a^. without valid^, eflteacy, 
wew, or cogency: having no elm: void: 
nulT—iavalM (Mvo-Ud, -1^, deficient in 
health, skk, weak: disabled: suitable for 
invalids—«. in'vidid (rid, Sd, Sd’), one who is 
weak: a siddy person: one disabled for active 
service, esp. a soldier or sailor.—v.t. in'valid (dd, 
Sd, Sd’), to make invalid or affect with disease: 
to enrol or discfaarm as an invalid.—v./.(oreA.) 
to become an invalid: to be disdiarged as an 
invalid.-—v.r. invalidate (-val'), to render invalid: 
to make of no effect.— ns. invalidl'tion; invalid- 
hood (tn'va-M-hd^, or -/ft#-, or -ifa'); in'- 
validing, the sending or return home, or to a 
more healthy climat^ of those render^ ineap- 
able_ of active duty by wounds, sickness, etc— 
<u(/- in'validiah (-id-, Sd-, or Sd’). — ns. in'vaUdsn 
(•‘UI-, Sd-, or Sd’)i invdid'ity, inval'iAion, want 
cogency or force.— adv. inval'idly, [Pfx. in- 

invaluablei In-val’d-sSl, ad/, that cannot have a 
value set upon it: priceless: valueless (obs .).— 
adv. iaval'nably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

Invar, in’v&r, In-var', n. an alloy of iron, nickel and 
carbon, very slightly expanded by heat, used in 
the making of scientific instruments. [Trade¬ 
mark, from invariable.] 

inwiaUe, in-vd’rt-zSl, ad/- not variable: without 
alteration or change: unalterable: constantly 
in the same state.— ns. invft'riableness, inviria- 
bil'ity.— adv. invft'rialdr.— n. invb'riant, that 
which does not change: an expression or 
quantity that is unaltered by a particular pro¬ 
cedure (math.). —Also ad/. — n. invar'iance, in¬ 
variableness: the theory of the constancy of 
_ physical laws. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
invasion, invasive. See invade, 
inveagle. Same as inveigle, 
invecked, In-vekt', ad/- invected. 
invected, in-vek’tid, (her.) ad/, having or consisting 
of a border-line of small convex curves—opp. to 
engrailed. [L. invehire, inveclum, to enter.] 
invective, In-vek’tiv, n. a severe or reproachful 
accusation brought against anyone: an attack 
with words: a violent utterance of censure: 
sarcasm or satire.— ad/, railing: abusive: 
satirical.— adv. invec'tiveiy (Shak.). (See in- 
. veigb.] 

inveig^ In-vS’, v.i. to make an attack with words: 
to rail: to revile. [L. invehire, inveclum — in, in, 
vehire, to carry.] 

inveigle, In-ve'gl, In-vb'gl, v.t. to entice: to 
ensnare by cajolery: to wheedle—older forms 
invea'gle, envci'gle.— ns. invei'glement; ia- 
vei'gler. (Prob. altered from A.Fr. enveogler 
(Ft. aveugler), to blind—L. ab. from, oculus, the 
eye.] 

invendible, in-ven'di-bt, ad}, unsaleable.—a. in- 
vendibil'ity. [Pfx. in- (2).] 
invMiit, in-ven’it, in-wSn'it, -vdn’, (L.) devised 
(this). 

invent. In-vent’, v.t. to find (Spear.): to devise or 
contrive: to design for the first time, originate: 
to frame by ima^nation: to fabricate (some¬ 
thing false).— ae^. inven'tiUe.— n. inven'tion, that 
which is invented; contrivance: a deceit: 
faculty or power of inventing: ability displayed 
by any invention or effort of the imagination: a 
short piece working out a single idea (atiu.).— 
ad/, inven'tivc, able to invent; ready in contri¬ 
vance.— adv. inven'tively.—as. inven'tiveness; 
inven'tor:—inven'tress.—^Invention td the 
Cross, a festival observed on 3rd May in com¬ 
memoration of the alleged discovery of the true 
cross at Jerusalem in 326 by Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great. (L. invenire, Inventum — 
In, upon, venire, to come.] 
inventory, in‘v»n-t»r-i, a. a list or schedule of 
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articles eomprbed in an estate, etc.: a catalogue: —invastment tnist (see tnwt). (L. Investire, 
stock, equipment: stock of a commodi^ {U,S.) : •Uwn—ln, on, vestiHe, to clothe.] 
stocktaking (IT.S.): the total quantity of material investigate, in-vest’i-gat, v.t. to search or inquire 
in a nuclear reactor.— v.t. to make an inventory into with care and accuracy.— v.L to make 

of: to amount to.— v.l, to- sum up.—oiCi. inveu- investiv>tion.—odi- invest'igable, able to be 

tS'rial.— aav. inventS'rially. [L.L. inventdrlum investigated.—n.investig&'tion, act of examining: 

for L. invenldrtum, a list of things found— In- research.—adir. invest'igfttive, invest'igfttaHry.— u, 

venire, to find.] invest'igfitor. [L. investigdre. Stum — in, in, 

inveracity, ia-var-as‘i-tl, n. want of veracity: an vesllgSre, to tra<^.] 
untruth. [Pfk. in- (2).] inveterate, in-vet’arS, tuff, firmly established by 

Inverness, in-var-nes', in’var-nes, a4j- of or named long continuance: deep-rooted, confirmed in 

after the town of Inverness, as a cloak or over- any habit; stubborn: rootedly hostile.—^dv. 

coat with cape or tippet. invet'erotely.— ns. invet'erateness, invet'eracy 

inverse, in’v&rs, in-vurs’, mif. inverted: upside i-a-sl), firmness produced by long use or con- 
down: in the reverse or contrary order: oppo- tinuance. [L. inveterStus, stored up, long con- 
site—opp. to direct: opposite in effect, as tinued— in, in. vetus, veteris, old.] 
subtracUon to addition, etc. (.math.): related by invexed, in-vekst', (her.) adj. arched: concave, 
inversion.— n. an inverted state: the result of [L. in, in, and the root of vehire, to carry.] 
inversion: a direct opposite: a proposition inviable, in-vi'aSi, adl- not viable: unable to 
formed by immediate inference from another, its survive.— n. inviaUrity. [Pfx. in- (2).) 
subject beinf the negative of the original subject invidious, in-vid'i-as, at^. likely to incur or provoke 
(log.): a point so related to another point that ill-will: likely to excite envy, enviable: offen- 
the rectangle contained by their distances from a sively discriminating.— adv. invid'iously.—n. in¬ 
fixed point collinear with them is constant, or vid'ioasness. [L. invidiosus — invidta, envy.] 
related in some analogous manner (geom.). — v.t. invigilate, in-vU'i-iat, v.t. and v.i. to supervise, esp. 
inverse', to invert.— adv. inverse'ly.— n. inver'- at examinations.— ns. invigiU'tiim; invig'iUtor. 
sion (-shan), the act of inverting: the state of [L. in, on, vigii&re. Stum, to watch.] 
beini^ inverted: a change or reversal of order or invigorate, In-vig'arSt, v.t. to give vigour to: to 
position: that which is got by inverting.— adi- strengthen: to animate.— ns. inng'orant, an 
inver'sive.—^inverse proportion (math.), process invigorating agent; invigorft'tion; invig'oriitor. 
by which one quantity decreases while another [Pfx. in- (1).] 

increases, their product remaining constant; invincible, in-vin'siSi, ad), that cannot be over- 
inverse ratio, the ratio of reciprocals. [L. come: insuperable.— ns. invin'cibleness, in- 
inversus, pa.p. of invertire, inversum — in, in and vincibil'ity.— adv. invin'cibly.—mvincible ivior- 
vertire, to turn.] ance (see ignorance).—the Invincible Doctor, 

invert, in-viirt’, v.t. to turn in or about: to turn William of Occam (d. c. 1349). [Pfx. in- (2).] 
upside down: to reverse: to change the custo- in vino veritas, in vi'nd ver’it-as, we'nS w&r'itSs, 
mary order or position of: to form the inverse vi'nd vSr'itSs, (L.) in wine is truth, 
of: to change by placing the lowest note an inviolable, in-vi'a-ia-bl, adj- that must not be 
octave higher (mus.): to modify by reversing the profaned: that cannot*be injured.— ns, inviola- 
direction of motion: to break up (cane-sugar) bil'ity, invi'olableness, the quality of being in- 
into dextrose and laevulose, thereby (the laevu- violable.— adv. invi'olably.—iotCrr. invi'olate (-lit, 
lose prevailing) reversing the direction of rota- -iat), -d (-lat-id), not violated: unprofaned: 
tion of polarised light (chem.). — n. in'vert, an uninjured.— adv. invi'oiately.— n. invi'olateness. 
inverted arch: inverted sugar; a homosexual. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

— n. in'vertase (or -vdr'). an enzyme that inverts invious, in'vi-as, (rare) adj- impassable:’ trackless, 
cane-sugar.— a^. inver'ted, turned inwards: [L. <rv/us— in-, not, v/u, a way.] 
upside down: reversed: pronounced with tip invis’d, in'vizd, (Shak.) adj. prob., unseen or in- 
of tongue turned up and back (as r in S.w. scrutable. [L. invisus, unseen.] 

England).— adv. inver'tedly.—n. inver'ter, in- invisible,/n-vrz'i-b/, <»(i. incapable of being seen: 
ver'tor.—inverted arch, an arch with its curve unseen: not shown in regular statements, as 
turned downwards: inverted commas (see invis/h/e assets (see export, import; yinonce).—ns. 
comma); invert sugar, the mixture got by hydro- invisibil'ity, invis'ibleness.— adv. invis'ibly.— 
lysis of cane-sugar. [L. invertire, inversum — in, Invisibte Church (see visible); invisible green, 
in, vertire, to turn.] green that is almost black; invisible ink (see ink), 

invertebrate, in-vurt'i-brit, -brat, adi- without a [Pfx. in- (2).] 

vertebral column or backbone: weak, irresolute: invite, in-vit', v.t. to ask hospitably or politely to 
characterless: formless.— n. a member of the come: to express affable willingness to receive 
Invertebrau: an indecisive person.— n.pl. In- or to have done: to be of sura a kind as to 
vertebr&'ta, a collective name for all animals encourage or>tend to bring on: to offer induce- 
other than vertebrates. [Pfx. in- (2).] ment: to attract.—n. (coll.) an invitation.—n. 

invest, in-vest', vJ. to clothe: to envelop: to put invitation (in-vi-ta'shan), the act of inviting: an 
on (iSprns.): to clothe with insignia of office: to asking or solicitation; the written or verbal 
settle or secure: to place in office or authority form with which*a person is invited: the brief 
(with with or in): to adorn: to surround: to exhortation introducing the confession in the 
block up; to lay siege to: to lay out for profit, Anglican communion office.—invitatory (/»• 
as by buying property, shares, etc.— v.i. (coll.) to vit'a-ta-ri), using or containing invitation.—n. a 
lay out money, make a purchase (with in). — adj. form of invitation to worship, esp. the antiphon 
inves'titive.— ns. invea'titure, investing: cere- to the Venite or 9Sth Psalm.— ns. invite'ment 
mony of investing: in feudal and ecclesiastical (Lamb), allurement, traiptation; invit'ar.— ad). 
history, the act ofgivingcorporal possession of a tnvit'iug, alluring: attractive.—n. (Shak.) in¬ 
manor, office, or benefice, accompanied by a vitation.— adv. invlt'ingly.—n. invit'ingness, at- 
certain ceremonial, such as the delivery of a tractiveness. [L. invitSre, Stum.] 
branch, a banner, etc., to signif^r the authority in vitro, in vit'rd, wU'rd, vit’, (L.) in glass: in the 
which it is suppo^ to convey; invest'ment, the test tube—opp. to in vivo, 
act of investmg: putting on: clothes (arch,): in vivo, in vi'vd, wi'wd, ve'vd, (L.) in the living 
covering: investiture: a blockade: act of sur' organism. 

rounding or besieging: any placing of money to invocate, in’vd-kdt, v.t. to invoke.— n. invocft'tioB, 
secure income or profit: that in whidi money is the act or the form of invoking or addressing in 
invested: inves'tor, one who invests, esp. money, prayer or supplication: an appellation under 
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which one it invoked: nny fonnel invoking of meening or slgniflenttce; bitimacy, familiarity* 
the blessing or help of a god, a saint, etc.: an (Skak.). —edv.In'warte, same as inward. [O.E. 
opening pn^rer in a public religious service or in itmeweard (adv.).] 

the Litany: a cidl for inspiration from a Muse inweave, in-w(v\ v.t. to weave in: to complicate: 
or other deity as at the beginning of a poem: an —pa.t. inwove'; pa.p. inwo'ven (Milt., etc., in* 
incanution or calling up of a spirit: a call or wove'). [Pfk. in- (I)-] 

summons, esp. for evidence from Another case inwick, in’wUt, n. in curling, a stroke in which the 


(law), — aij. invocatory (in-vok'»~ta-ri). making 
mvocation. [See invoke.] 
invoice, in'vois, n. a letter of advice of the despatch 

____1--^ -..r j 


stone glances off the edge of another stone, and 
then slides close to the tee.— v.i. inwick', to make 
an inwick, [in, wick (4).} 


of goods, with particulars of their price and inwit, in'wii, (obs.) n. inward knowledge; con 
quantity.— v.t. to make an invoice of. [Prob. pi. science, [in, wit.] 


m Fr. envoi.] 

invoke, In-vdk'. v.t. to call upon earnestly or 


inwith. in'with, iit-widh’, (Scot.) prep, and adv. 
within, [in, with.] 


solemnly: to implore assistance of: to address inwork,/n-wdrk', v./. and v./. to work in.—n. in'- 


in prayer: to conjure up: to call to help, resort 
to. [rr. Invoquer —L. Invocbre, -Stum — in, on, 
vocare, to call.] 

involncrc, in‘v»~loo~k9r, -IP-, n. an envelope 


working, energy exerted inwardly.—odf. in'- 
wrought (as pa.p. in-rot'), wrought in or among 
other things: adorned with figures. [Pfk. in- 


(anat.y. a ring or crowd of bracts around a iawom, In'wSrn, in-wdrn', -worn, a4). worn or 
capitulum, umbel, etc. (bot .).—^Also involu'cmm. worked in, inwrought. [Pfx. in- (1).] • 


— n. involucel (in-voV&sel), the group of bracts 
below a partial umbel.— adOs. involficell'ate. 


inwrap. Same as enwrap, 
inwreathe. Same as enwreatha. 


having an involucel; invoia'cm, of the nature inyala, in-yd'b, n. a S. Afrioui antelope. [Bantu.] 
of, pertaining to, an involucre; invohi'crate, io, i'o, interj. of invocation, or expressing joy or 
having an involucre. [L. invoiacnm — involvire, triumph or grief.— n. a cry of ‘Io’ :—pl. I'os. 
to involve.] [Gr. id.] 

lavotamtary, in-vol'en-tor-i, adS. not volunury: iodine, i'»-den, or V5-den, also -din, -din, n. a 
not having the power of will or choice: not halogen element (I; atomic number S3) giving a 

under control of the will: not done voluntarily, violet-coloured vapour__ i'odate, a salt of 

— adv. invol'untarily.—It. invol'untariness. [Pfx. iodic acid.—iodic (t-od'ik), pertaining to or 
in-(2).] caused by iodine: applied to an acid (HIO,) and 

involute, in'vol-oot, -Qt, adj. involved: rolled its anhydride (LOi).— n. i'odide, a salt of 
inward at the margins (bot.)-. turned inward; hydriodic acid.— v.t. i'odise, -ize, to treat with 
closely rolled.— n. that which is involved or iodine.— ns. i'odism, a morbid condition due to 
rolled inward: a curve traced by the end of a iodine; iodoform (i-od‘, -dd'e-form), a lemon¬ 
string unwinding itself from another curve (the yellow ciystalline compound of iodine (CHI,) 
evolute). — v.t. and v.i. to make or become with a salfron-like odour, used as an antiseptic, 
involute.-^^*. in'vduted.— n. involu'tion, (ji^ — adjs. iodomet'ric (cAem.), measured by iodine; 
action of involving: state of being involved or iod'oidiile (-fit, -fit), sUining intensely with 
entangled: complicated grammatical construe- iodine.—n. lod'firet (obs.). an iodide.—iodine- 
tion: raising to a power (math.): the condition 131, a short-lived radioactive isotope of iodine 
satisfied by a system of pairs of poinU in a present in fall-out, widely used m medicine, 
straight line such that the rectangle conuined by [Gr. ioeidis, violet-coloured—ion, a violet, eidos, 
their distances from a fixed point in that line (the form.] 


centre o/Invo/Ht/on) is constant (geom.): retro- iod^te, i-od'lr-it, n. a mineral, silver iodide, 
grade development, return to normal size [iodine, argyrite.] 

(zool.). — adJ. involu'tioaal.—involutional psycho- iolite, i'd-lit, n. cordierite or dichroite, a strongly 


sis, melancholia, a psychosis occurring in middle 
life, with feeling of anxiety, futility, guilt, and, 
in some cases, with delusions of persecution. 
[See involve.] 

involve, in-volv', v.t. to coil: to wrap up: to 
envelop: to entangle: to complicate: to impli¬ 
cate: to comprehend: to entail or imply, brmg 
as a consequence: to be bound up with: to con¬ 
cern: to raise to a power (math.): io make 
(oneself) emotionally concerned (in, with); to 
migage the emotional interest of.— n. involve'- 
mtat. [L. involvire — in, in, volvire, volOtum, to 
roll.] « 

iavaminable, in-vul’ner-e-bl, adl- that cannot be 
wounded: not vulnerable (as in bridge). — ns. 
iuvulneralHl'ity, iavul'nerableiiess. — adv. invul'- 
nacably. [Pfx. in- (2).] 

iuvultaation, in-vul-ta-i'slun, n. the making or use 
oi an image of a person for purpose of witch¬ 
craft. [L.L. InvidtuStio, -dnis. —L. in, in, vultus, 
the face.] 

lawaO, See enwaO. 


dichroic transparent gem, a silicate of aluminium, 
magnesium, and iron, violet-blue, grey, or yellow 
according to direction of view by transmitted 
light. [Gr. (ofi, violet, lithos, stone.] 
on, i'en. Von, n. electrically charged particle 
formed by loss or gain by an atom of electrons, 
effecting by Its migration the transport of elec¬ 
tricity.—atp. ionic (i-on'ik). —v.r. ionise, -ize 
(/'ait-iz), to produce ions in: to turn into ions. 
— ns. ionIsA'tion;- ionophoresis, electrophoresis, 
esp. of small ions; ion'ospfaere, the remon of the 
upper atmosphere that includes the hii^ly ionised 
Appleton and Kenneliy-Heaviside layers.— adi. 
ionospher'ic.— n. iontophoresis, the migration of 
ions into body tissue through electric currents: 
electrophoresis.— adl. iontophoret'ic.—ion engine, 
a space engine in which the thrust is produced by 
a stream of ionised particles; ion-exchange, 
transfer of ions from a solution to a solid or 
another liquid, used in water-softening and many 
industrial processes. [Gr. I5n, neut. pr.p. of 
lenal, to go.] 


inwwd, in'weed, ad/, placed or being within: Ionic, l-on'tk, ad/- relating to the lonians, one of 


inlmial: seated in the mind or soul, not per- the main divisions ofthe ancient Greeks, to thdr 
ceptible to the senses: uttered as if within, or dialect, to Ionia, the coastal district of Asia 
with closed mouth: confidential (orcA.): secret. Minor settled by them, to a foot of two long and 
private (nrcA.).—inside (Shak.): interior (obs .): two short syllables (tonic a mq/ore) or two short 
an intonate friend (Shak.): (in pl.', often and two long(fonic a minore), to versecharacter- 
in'erdx) mitrails (also innards).— adv. toward the jsed by the usp of that foot, to a style of Greek 
interior: into the mind or thoughts.— adv. in'- architecture characterised by the volute of its 
waidly, within: in the heart: privately: toward capital, to a mode of uicient Greek music (dw 
the centre.—in'waidness, internal state: inner same aa the lastic, Hypophrygian; or Hyperly- 

fite,fir; ml, h&r Qwr); nd^; nate,fi^: ngM; m55n,fSbt! dhen (then) 
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dian), or to an old eodesiastieal mode extending 
from C to C with C for its final.—n. the Ionic 
dialect: an Ionic foot or verse: an Ionic 
phiiosopha.— afl. and n. Ionian (M'nt-m), 
Ionic: an Ionic Orei^.— vs.t. and vs.i, lonidse, 
-ixe Q-on'l~siz), Ionise, -ize to make or 

become Ionian: to use the Ionic dialect.— ns. 
Tonism; I'onist.—clonic dialect, the most imirar- 
tant of the three main branches of the ancient 
Oreek langume (Ionic, Doric. Aeolic), the 
language of Homer and Herodotut, of which 
Attic is a development; Ionic school, the repre* 
sentative philosophen of the Ionian Greeks, 
such as Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, 
Anaxagoras, who debated the question what was 
the i>rimordial constitutive principle of the 
cosmic universe. [Gr. lonikos, Jdnlos.] 
ionium, iSnU-am, n. a radioactive isotope of 
thorium, [irni.] 
ionosphere. See ion. 

iota, l-d'fa, n. the Greek letter I, i, answering to I: 
as a numeral i'“10, 10,000: a jot.—n. 

iot'acism, excessive use of the Greek letter iota 
or i or of its sound: the conversion of other 
vowel sounds into that (Eng. e) of iota, as in 
modern Gr. of p, u, et, n, oi, ui. [CT. -idta, the 
smallest letter in the alphabet, I, i; Heb. ydd.] 

10 U, I-d-S’, n. a memorandum of debt given by a 
borrower, requiring no stamp, but holograph, 
and usually dated, and addressed to the lender. 
(Pronunciation of I owe you.] 
ipecacuanha, ip-i-kak-O-an'a, n. a valuable medi¬ 
cine or the Brazilian plant (Cephaelis or 
CJragoga; fam. Rubiaceae) whose root produces 
it—used as an emetic: applied to other roots 
used as substitutes.—Familiarly abbrev. ipecac'. 
[Port, from Tupi.] 

Ipomoca, Ip-S-mi'a, n. the jalap and morning- 
glory genus of the Convolvulus family. (Gr. 
ips, ipos, a worm, homoios, like.] 
ipse dixit, ip’si dik'sit, ip'se dik’sit, (L.) he him¬ 
self said it: his mere word: a dogmatic pro¬ 
nouncement. 

ipsisaina verba, ip-sis'a-ma v&r'ba, ip~sis’-i~ma 
_ ver', wer'ba, (L.) the very words, 
ipso facto, ip’so fak'to, (L.) by that very fact: 
thereby. 

iracund, Vra-kund, a4l. inclined to anger.—n. 
iracund'ity.— adj. iracund'uloos, somewhat ira¬ 
cund. [L. tracundus — ira, anger.] 
irade, i-r&'de, n. a written decree of the Sultan 
of Turkey. (Turk.,—Ar. iridah, will.] 

Iranian, /-, i-r&n’i-an, or -ran', a<if, and n. Persian: 
(of) a branch of the Indo-Germanic tongues 
including Persian.—Also lraiiic(f-ran'(k). [Pers. 
IrSn, Persia.] 

Iraqi, i-ra'ke, n. a native of Iraq: the form of 
Arabic spoken in Iraq.— aiij. pertaining to the 
country of Iraq, its inhabitants or language. 

_ (Ar. 'Irdqui.] 

irascible, ir-as’l-bl, or Ir-, a4f- susceptible of ire 
or anger: irritable.— n. irascibil'ity.— adv. iraac'- 
iUy. (Fr.,—L. irSscIbUls — irSscI, to be angry 
— tra, anger.] 

ire, fr, n. anger: rage: keen resentment.— a^s. 
irate (f-rdi' or fr'dr), enraged, angry; ire'fnl, 
fuli of ire or wrath: resentful.— advs. irate'ly; 
ire'fttlly.— n. ire'tulness. (L. ira, anger.] 
ironic, i-rin'ik, atH. tending to create peace: 
pacific.—Also irdn'ical.— ns. irte'icon (same as 
eirenicon); irdn'ica, (treated as sing.) irenkal 
_ theology—opp. to polemics. (Gr. eirini, peace.] 
iridectomy, inoescence, iridium, etc. See ins. 
iris, i'ris, n. the rainbow: an appearance resem¬ 
bling the rainbow: the contractile curtain per¬ 
forated by the pupil, and forming the coloured 
part of the eye: the fleur-de-lis, or flagflower 
(Iris): an iris diaphragm:—p/. i'ridea, I'rises: 
(cap.) the Greek rainbow goddess, messenger 
of the gods.—v./. to make iridescent: to form 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-nuni 
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into a rainbow: to work an iris diaphrara.— 
It. Frld, the iris of the eye: any plant of the iris 
family.— n.pl. Iridk'ceae i-sl-i), the iris family, 
distinpuishra firom lilioB by their inferior ovary 
and smgle whorl of stamens.—Also Ixid'eae,— 
adjs. indaceoos (-d’slus), irid'eal, belongii^ to 
the Iridaceae; i'ridal, ind'ial, irid'ian, pertaining 
to the rainbow or the iris of the eye: rainbow¬ 
like.— ns. iridec'tomy, surgical removal of part 
of the iris; iridescmice (Ir-l-des'ans), play of 
rainbow colours, caused by interference, as on 
bubbles, mother-of-pmirl, some feathers.— adfs. 
iridese'ent, I'risated, coloured like the rainbow: 
glittering with changing colours.— n. iiidisatien, 
-z- (i-ri(f-iz-a'shan, or ir-ld-, or -is-), iridescence. 
—v.r. iridlse, -ize (ir' or fr'), to make iridescent: 
to tip with iridium.— ns. irid'ium (Ir- or Ir-), 
a ve^ heavy steel-grey metallic element (Ir; 
atomic number 77), with very high melting- 
point; iridosmine (ir-ld-os'min, or Ir-, or -os'), 
a native alloy of iridium and osmium used for 
pen-points, also called osmiridium. — v.t. I'rimte, 
to make iridescent.— n. irisation (i-rl-sa'shan ).— 
a4/s. irised (i'rlst), showing colours like the rain¬ 
bow; Irit'ic, having irius: affecting the iris. 
—n. Irit'is, inflammation of the iris of the eye. 
—iris diairiiragm, an adjustable stop for a lens, 
giving a continuously variable hole. [Or. Iris, 
-Idas, the rainbow goddess.] 
iriscope, i'rt-skop, n. an instrument for exhibiting 
the prismatic colours. [Or. Iris, and skopeein, 
to see.] 

Irish, I'rish, adl/. relating to, or produced in, or 
derived from Ireland: Highland Scottish (edts.): 
characteristic of Ireland, esp. blundering, setf- 
contradictory, bull-making.—n. the Celtic lan- 

O e of Ireland or (o6s.) of the Scottish High- 
s (Gaelic): an Irish commodity, esp. 
whiskey: temper, passion (coff.): (as pi.) the 
natives or people or Ireland.— ns. I'risher (Scot., 
often slightly contemptuous), an Irishman; 
I'rishism (also I'ricisin, -sism, a faulty form), 
a Hlbernicism, an Irish phrase, idiom or charac¬ 
teristic, esp. a bull; I'riAman; I'rishry, the 
people of Ireland collectively; rrishwoman.— 
IriBh bridge, a ford or watersplash treated so as 
to be permanent; Irish car, a jaunting car; 
Irish coffee, a beverage made of sweetened 
coffee and Irish whiskey and topped with cream; 
Irish Guards, a r^mmt formed in 1900 to 
represent Ireland in the Foot Guards; Irish 
moss, carrageen; Irish stew, mutton, onions, 
and potatoes stewed with flour; Irish terrin, 
a breed of dog with rough, wiry, reddish-brown 
coat. 

ilk, drk, v.t. (now used only impersonally) to 
weary: to dis^st: to distress.-^wi(|. irk'soroe, 
causing uneasiness (arch.): tedious; burden¬ 
some.— adv. irk'somely.—n. iik'semeness. (M.E. 
irken.] * 

iron, i'arn, n. the most widely used of all the 
metals, the element (Fe) of atomic number 2M6: 
a weapon, instrument, or utensil made of iron, 
as a hand-harpoon, flat-iron, branding instru¬ 
ment, etc.: a pistol or revolver (slang): a golf- 
club with an iron head (formerly limited to 
certain types): strength: a medicinal prepara¬ 
tion of iron: (in pi.) fetters, chains: the safety 
curtain in a theatre (orig. made of iron and thus 
called the inm curiam): a stirrup.— ae(f. formed 
of iron: resembling iron: harsh, grating: 
stern: fast-binding: not to be broken; robust: 
insensitive: inflexible.— v.t. to smooth with a 
flat-iron: to arm with iron: to fetter: to 
smooth, clear up (with out; fig.). — ns. i'roner, 
one who irons; i'roning, the act or process of 
smoothing with hot irons: clothes to be ironed. 
—< 1 ( 0 . i'rony, made, consisting of, rich in iron: 
like iron: lutrd.—trim Age, the age in whteh the 
ancient Greeks and Romans themselves lived, 

for ceriain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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regardsd by tiMm os » third step in degeneracy 
front the Ooklcn Age (ntwA.): the stage of 
culture of a people using iron as th^material 
fat their tools and weapons (archMol)’, i'reti- 
barii, eucalyptus of various species.—<wgr. i'rW' 
bound, bound with iron: nig^, as a coast: 
i'ron-cased: i'ran-clad, clad in iron: covered or 
protected with iron.— n. a ship defended by 
iron plates.—i'roiMlay, clay ironstone; Iron 
Cross, a Prussian war medal instituted in 1813, 
reviv^ in 1870 and 1914 and reinstated by 
Hitler as a German war medal in 1939; Iron 
Crown, the crown of Lombardy, so named from 
a thin band of iron said to be made from one 
of the nails of the Cross; iron curtain, an im> 
penetrable barrier to observation or conununi- 
cation, esp. between communist Russia with 
its satellites and the West; i'ron-fonnder, one 
who founds or makes castings in iron; i'ron- 
foundry; i'ron-^ance, specular iron.—i'ron- 
gray', -grey', of a grey colour lUce that of iron 
freshly cut or broken.— n. this colour.—iron 
hand, strict, despotic control (the iron hand is 
sometimes hidden in the velvet glove, q.v.). — 
atl/s. i'ronband'ed; i'ron-beart'ed, having a 
heart as hard as iron: unfeeling.—iron luuse, 
a wora*out circumlocution for a railway engine; 
i'roning-board, a smooth board covered with 
cloth, on which clothes are ironed; i'ron> 
liq'nor, iron acetate, a dyers* mordant: iron 
an apparatus consisting of a chamber that 
encloses a patient’s chest, the air pressure within 
the chambCT being varied rhythmically so that 
air is forced into and out of the lun^; i'ron- 
master, a proprietor of ironworks; i'rmi-nune; 
i'ron-mincr: rnm-miniaK: i'ronmonger, a dealer 
in ironmongery: loosely, in household goods 
and equipment generally; i'ronmongery, articles 
made of iron: hardware; i'ron-mould (earlier 
•mole, Scot, -mail; O.E. mil, mo^ spot), a 
spot left on wet cloth after touching iron; i'ron* 
ore; I'nuHiaa', a hard layer in sand or gravel, 
due to percolation of water precipitating iron 
salts; iron pyrites, common pyrites, sulphide 
of iron; iron ration, a ration of concentrated 
food, esp. for an extreme emergency: i'ron- 
sand, sand containing particles of iron-ore: 
steel filings used in Reworks.—ocV- i'ron-sick 
inaut.), having the iron bolts and spikes much 
corroded.— n. I'ronside, I'ronsides, a nickname 
for a man of iron resolution (as King Edmund. 
Oliver Cromwell); a Puritan cavalryman: a 
Puritan: (in pi.) a name given to Cromwell's 
irresistible cavalry.—i'ron-sid'ed, having a 
side of, or as hard as, iron; rough: hardy.— 
i'ronsinith, a worker in iron, blacksmith;, i'ron- 
■tone, any iron-ore, esp. carbonate; i'rohware, 
wares or goods of iron.—i’ron-witt'ed 
{Shak.), unfwing, insensible.—i'ronwood, timber 
of great hardness, and many kinds of trees 
producing it.— uttf. i'ron-woim'ed iTem.), in 
words as strong as iron.—i'ronwork, the parts 
of a budding;^ etc., made of iron: anything of 
iron, esp. artistic work: (often in p/.) an estab¬ 
lishment where iron is smelted or made into 
heavy goods.—rule with a rod of iron, to rule 
with stem severity; strike while the iron is hot, 
to seize one’s opportunity while the circum¬ 
stances are favourable to one; too many irons in 
dw fire, too many things on hand at once. [O.E. 
Irm iUern, uen); Cer. eisen.] 
iroay, I'rqn-^, n. the Socratic method of discussion 
by professing ignorance: conveyance of mean¬ 
ing (gwierally satirical) by words whose literal 
meanmg is the opposite: a situation or utterance 
in a tragedy) that has a significance unper- 
eeived at tto nme, or by the person involved: 
« condition in which one seems to be mocked 

& fate or the facts.— aids, ironic U~ron'lk), 
'kaL—odv. iton'kaliy.—n. i'lon^ [L. 


hdafo—Gr. ekdneii, dissimuiatloa—e/rdh, a di»< 
sembler, perh.—e/re/n, to talk.) 

Iroquoian, IrS-kwol'oH, atl/. of, belongiag to, 
the Iroquois, a confederation of Ammcan 
Indian tribes: of the group of languages sprdeen 
_ by ^ese tribes.—^Aho a. 
irnidiate, (•rd'dM/, v.t. to shed light or other 
rays upon or into: to treat by exposure to rays: 
to light up: to brighten: to radiate.—v,i. to 
radiate: to shine.— adl. adorned with rays of 
light or with lustre.— ns. irra'diaace, ivra'Aaucy. 
— a4l. irra'diant.—it. irradifi'tMm, act of irradi¬ 
ating: exposure to rays: that which is irradi¬ 
ated: brightness: apparent enlargement of a 
bright object b^ spreading of the excitetion of 
the retina, or in a photograph by reflections 
within the emulsion; spread of a nervous im¬ 
pulse beyond the usual area afifected: intellectual 
light.— aif/. irra'diative. [Pfx. ir- (in- (I)).] 
irradicate. l-rad'i-kit, v.t. to fix firmly. [Pfk. ir- 

(in-.d)).] 

irratHmai,/r-asA'aii-a/, a<(^. not rational: not com¬ 
mensurable with natural numbers: long treated 
as short, or having such a syllable (indirated > ; 
wos.).—n. an irrational being or number.—v.r. 
irra'tienaiise, -ize, to make irrational.— ns. 
irra'tionalism, an irrational system: irrationality: 
irra'tionalist.— a^. irrationalist'k.—n. irra^ 
tional'ity.— adv. irra'tionally. [Pfx, ir- (in- (2)),1 
irrealisaUe, -izaUe, Ir-e-s-liz’a-bl, atfl. not realis- 
abk.— n. irreality i-aV-i~tl), unreality. [Pfx. ir- 
(i» (2)).] 

irrebuttable, ir-l-but'»-bl, a4l. not to be rebutted. 
[Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

irreewtive. tr-i-sep'tiv, adj. not receptive. [Pfk. 
Ir-^in.(2».] 

irreciprocal, ir-l-sip'rs-ksi, adf. not reciprocal.— 
irreoprocity {ir~es-l~pros'l-ti). [Pfx. ir- (in- 0)).] 
irreclaimable, Ir-i-kl&m’o-bl, adf. that cannot be 
claimed back, brought into cultivation, or re¬ 
formed: incorrigible.— n. irreclaim'abieaess;— 
adv. irreclaim'ably. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irrecognisable, -irabie, Ir-ek-sg-nls's-bl, or ir-ek', 
ad), unrecognisable.— n. irrecognhioa (.-nlsh’od), 
lock of recognition. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irreconcilable, ir-ek~9nsil'o4»l, or br-ek', at^. in¬ 
capable of being brought back to a state of 
friendship or agreement: inconsistent.— n. an 
irreconcilable opponent: an intransigent.— ns. 
irreconcirabkness, irreconcilabil'ity.— adv. irre- 
concil'aUy.— aty. irrec'onciled, not reconciled, 
esp. IShtUc.) with God: not brought into har¬ 
mony.— n. irreconciie'ment. [Kk. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irrecoverable, Ir-bkuv’sr-s-bl, adl. irretrievabk: 
not reclaimable: beyond recovery.—n. Inrecov'- 
erableness.— adv. irrecov'erably. [Pfx. ir- (in- 
( 2 ))] 

irreonable, ir-i-IcB’Ss-bl, adl- that cannot be 
rejected.—adv. irreciis'aMy. [Fr.—L.L. trre- 
cOsSbills.] 

irredeemable, Ir-l-dim's-bl, adl. not redeemabk: 
not subject to be paid at the nominal value.— 
ns. irredeem'ableneas, irredeemabirity.— n.pl. ir^ 
redeem'abks, undated government or debmture 
stock.— adv. irredeem'amy. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
Irredentist, Ir-a-den'tlst^ n. one of an Italian party 
formbd in 1878, its aims to gain or regain for 
Italy various regions claimed on lan^iuage and 
other grounds: one who makes similar claims 
for any nation,—Also atU. — n. Irradent'km, the 
programme of the Irredentist party: the doc¬ 
trine of ‘redeeming’ territory from foreign ruk. 
—Often irredentist, irredentum. pt. (Aalto) 
Irredenta, unredeemed (Italy)—L. in-, not, 
redernptus, pa.p. of redimire, to redeem.) 
irredncible, ir-MOs’i-bl, a<y. that cannot be re¬ 
duced or brought from one degree, form, or 
state to another: not to be lessened: not to be 
overcome: not to be reduced by manipidation, 
as a hernia, etc,—vi. Imduc'iUsnese,— adv. in*- 
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duc'iUjr.— ns. imducibil'Hy. irFedactibllitr (-duk- 
thbiri-tOl irr^ction (-duk'shan). [Hx. »• (ia- 

tr-l-flek'Uv, adi. not refieetive.— n. 
imilic'tioB, irralex'kMi. CHx. ir* (in- (2)).] 
inafnauMe, ir-l-fBrm’a4>U adj- not reformable: 
not subject to revision or improvement. tPlk. 
ir^(in-(2)).] 

imtragsble, Ir^f'ra-ga-bl, adi. that cannot be 
rcfbted: unanswerable.— ns. irretragabirity, 

irrefragablenesB.— adv. irrefragaUy.-^the In^ 
fragable Doctor, Alexander Hales (died 1243) 
who prepared a system of instruction for the 
schools of Christendom. [L. trrefragSbIHs — in-, 
not, re*, backwards, frangire, to break.] 
irrefrangible, ir-i-fran'Ji-bl, adj. incapable of re- 
fhiction. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irrefutable, ir-efot-a^l, also -at', adJ. that cannot 
be refuted.— adv. irref'utably (also -at'). [Pfx. 
ir.(ln-(2)).l 

irregular, ir-eg C-br, adj. not regular: not con¬ 
forming to rule or to the ordinary rules: dis¬ 
orderly: uneven: unsymmetrical: variable: (of 
troops) not trained under authority of a govern¬ 
ment: (of a marriage) not celebrated by a 
minuter after proclamation of banns>- or of 
intention to marry.— n. an irregular soldier.— 
n. irregularity {-lar’i-ti). — adv. irreg'uhurly.— adj. 
irreg'nlous (.Shak.), lawless. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irrelative, ir-el'a-tiv, adi- not relative: irrelevant. 
— adj. irrelated Or-i-la'tid). —n. irrel&'tion.— adv. 
irrel'atively. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irrelevant, ir-eVa-vant, adj. not relevant.— ns. ir- 
rel'cvance, irrel'evancy.—adv. irrel'evantly. [Pfx. 
ir- (In- (2)).] 

irreligious, ir-i-UJ'as, adj. destitute of religion: 
regardless of religion: opposed to religion: 
false in religion {Shak.): ungodly.— adv. irre- 
lig'iously.— ns. irrelig'iousness, irrelig'ion, want 
of religion: hostility to or disregard of religion. 
[Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

irremeable, ir-em'i-a-bi, or -em', od/. not ad¬ 
mitting of return. [L. irtemeabilis — in-, not, re-, 
back, meSre, to go, come.] 
irremediable, ir-i-mi'dt-a-bl, adj. beyond remedy 
or. redress.— n. irremg'diableness.— adv. irre- 
mS'diably. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
inemisailMe, ir-i-mis'i-bl, adj- not to be remitted 
or forgiven.— ns. irremiss'ibleness, irremisaion 
(-mish’an). — adj. irremiss'ive, unremitting. [Pfx. 
ir- (in- (2)).] 

irremovable, ir-i-mdbv'a-bt, adj. not removable: 
not liable to be displaced.— ns. irremovabil'ity, 
irremov'ablenesB.--adv. irremov'ably. [Mx. ir- 
(in- (2)).] 

irrenovmed, ir-i-nown'id, {Spans.) adj. inglorious. 
[Pfx. ir-(in-(2)).] 

irrepairable, ir-t-par'a-bl, adj. beyond repair. 
[Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

irreparable, ir-ep’ar-a-bl, adj. that cannot be made 
Rood or rectined; beyond repair. — ns. irrepara- 
flirity, irrcp'arableness. — adv. irrep'arably. [Pfx. 
ir- (in- (2)).] 

irrepealable, Ir-i-peVa-bi, adj. that cannot be re¬ 
pealed or annulled.— adv. irtepeal'ably. (Pfx. 

rr.(iii-(2)).] 

irreplaceable, ir-i-pl&s'a-bl, adj. whose loss cannot 
be made good: without possible substitute. 
[Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

irreprebensible, Ir-ep-ri-hens'i-bl, aeU. beyond 
blame.— n. irreprebens'iblenees.— adv. irrapre- 
hona'iUy. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

Irrepressible, ir-i-pres'i-bi, adj. not to be put 
down or kept under.—adv. irrepress'ibly. [m. 
ir- (in- (2)).] 

irreproachable, ir-i-proch'a-bl, adj. free from 
blame: faultless.— n. irreproach'ableness.— adv. 
irreproach'ably. [Pfti. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irreproducible, Ir-g-prd-dOs’i-bl, adj. that cannot 
be reproduced. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 


irreprov a bte, ir-i-prddv’a-bl, adj. blameless.- 
knprov'aUeness.—adv. irrepiov'ably. [Pftt. ir- 
(in- (2)) J 

irresivtanee, ird-zbt'ans, n. want of resistance: 
passive submisnon.^— adj. inesist'ible, not to be 
opposed with success: resistless: overpowering: 
overmastering.— ns. irrcsist'ibieDass, irreeisti- 
birity.--^v. iRcsiat'ibly. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irresoluble, ir-ez'ai-S-bl, -db-bi, adj. that cannot 
be resolved into parts: that cannot be solved: 
that cannot be loosed or got rid of. [Pfx. ir- 
(in- (2)).] 

irresolute, ir-ez’al-tU, -dot, adj. not firm m pur¬ 
pose.— adv. irres'dutely.— ns. irres'olutenese, 
irresolution {-u’shan, -dd'shan), want of resolu¬ 
tion. (Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

irresolvable, ir-i-zolv'a-bi, adj. that cannot be 
resolved.— ns. irrcaidvabirity, irresolv'ableness. 
irrespective, ir-i-spek'tiv, adj. not having regard 
(with of). —Also adv. — adv. irrespec'tive^* [Pf*- 
ir- (In- (2)).] 

irrespirable, ir-es'pir-a-bl, or -pir', adj. unfit for 
respiration. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irresponsible, ir-i-spons'i-bi, adj. not responsible: 
without sense of responsibility: free from feel¬ 
ing of responsibility, light-hearted, carefree: 
done without feeling of responsibility.— n. ir- 
responsibil'ity.— adv. irrespons'ibly.— adj. irra- 
spons'ive, not responding: not readily respond¬ 
ing.— n. iirespons'iveness. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2^).] 
irrestrainable, ir-i-stran'a-bl, adj. not restrainable. 
[Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 

irresuBcitable, tr-i-sus't-ta-bl, adj. incapable of 
being resuscitated or revived. — adv. irresusc'it- 
ably. [Pfx. ir- in- (2)).] 

irretention, ir-i-ten'shan, n. absence of retention 
or power to retain.— adj. irreten'tive. [Pfx. ir- 
(in- (2)).] 

irretriemble, ir-i-triv'a^l, adj- not to be re¬ 
covered: irreparable.— n. irretricv'ableness.— 
adv. irretriev'ably. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irreverent, ir-ev’ar-ant, adj. not reverent: pro¬ 
ceeding from irreverence.— n. irrev'erence, want 
of reverence or veneration, esp. for God.— adj. 
irreverential {-en’shal). — adv. irrev'erently. [Pfx. 
ir- (in- (2)).] 

inreversiUe, ir-i-vkrs’i-bl, adj. not reversible: that 
cannot proceed in the opposite direction or in 
both directions: incapable of changing back: 
not alike both ways: that cannot be recalled 
or annulled.— ns. irreversibil'ity, irrevers'ible- 
ness.— adv. irrevers'ibly. [Pfx. ir- tin- (2)).] 
irrevocable, ir-ev’ak-a-bl, adj. that cannot be re¬ 
called or revoked.— ns. iirevocabil'ity, imv'oc- 
ableness.— adv. irrev'ocably. [Pfx. ir- (in- (2)).] 
irrigate, ir'i-gat, v.t. to wet or moisten: to water 
by means of canals or watercourses: to cause a 
stream of liquid to flow upon.— v.i. {slang) to 
drink.— adj. irr'igable.— ns. irrigb'tion; irr'i- 
gitor, one-nvho, or that which, irrigates: an 
appliance for washing a wound, etc.— adi. ir- 
rig'uous, watered: wet: irrigating. [L. irrigate, 
-alum, to water, and irrlguus, watering, watered 
— In, upon, rigdre, to wet.] 
irrision, ir-izh'an, n. act of laughing at another. 
— adi- irrisory {Ir-i'sar-i), mocking, derisive. 
[L. irrisid, -dnis — in, on, at, ridere, rlsum, to 
laugh.] 

irritate, Ir’i-tBI, v.t. to excite or stimulate: to 
rouse: to provoke: to make angry or fretful: 
to excite a painful, uncomfortable, or unhealthy 
condition (as heat and redness) in.— n. irritabil'- 
ity, the quality of being easily irritated: the 
peculiar susceptibility to sdmuli possessed by 
jiving matter.— adj. irr'itable, that may be irri¬ 
tated: easily annoyed: susceptible of excite¬ 
ment or irritation.— n. irr'itablenesa.—adv. irr'- 
itably.— n. irr'itoncy.—ad/, irr'itant, irritating. 
— n. that which causes irritation.— n. irriti'tion, 
act of irritating or exciting: anger, annoyance: 
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stimulation: the term applied to any morbid ex* 
chement of the vital actions not amounti^ to 
inflammation, often, but not always, leading to 
that condition (mea.y. — atO- irr'itfttive, tending 
to irritate or excite: accompanied with or caused 
by irritation. (L. irrittre, -Slum.] 
irritate, Ir'i-tSt, (ISeois law) v.t. to make void.— 
n. irr'itaitcy.--ii4f. irritant, rendering void. [L. 
irrttire — In-, not, ratus, valid.] 
irrupt, Ir-upt, v.l. to break in: to make irrup¬ 
tion.— n. irruption {ir-up'sfan), a breaking or 
bursting in: a sudden invasion or incursion.— 
a4l- irmp'tivc, rushing suddenly in.— adv. irrup'- 
tivaly. [L< trrumpire, Irruptum — In, in, rumpire, 
to break.] 

Irvingite, Ar’ving-il, n. a popular r»me for a 
member of the Catholic Apostolic Church.— 
Also a^. —n. Ir'vingism, the doctrine and prac¬ 
tice of the Irvingites. [From Edward Irving 
(1792-1834).] 

is, iz, used as third pers. sing. pres, indie, of be. 

[O.E. /s; Cer. ist, L. est, Gr. esU, Sans, astl.] 
isabel, Iz'z-bel, n. and adf- dingy yellowish-grey 
or drab.—Also isabeH'a, isabell'ine (-/n, -in). 
[Origin unknown: too early in use to be from 
Isabella, daughter of Philip II, who did not 
change her linen for three years until Ostend 
was taken.] 

isagogic, i-sa-goj’ik, -gog'ik, adj. introductory.— 
n.pl. (treated as sing.) isagoglcs, that part of 
theological study introductory to exegesis. [Gr. 
elsagdgi, an introduction— els, into, agein, to 
lead.] 

isallolmr. is-, iz-al'-s-bSr, (meteor.) n. the con¬ 
tour line on a weather chart, signifying the loca¬ 
tion of equal changes in the barometer over a 
specified period. (Gr. isos, equal, alios, other, 
Afferent, baros, weight.] 

isapostolic, i-sap-»s-tol'ik, ad^. equal to the 
apostles, as bishops of apostolic creation, the 
first preachers of Christ in a country, etc. [Gr. 
isos, equal, apostolikos, apostolic.] 

Isatis, i'sa-tis, n. the woad genus of Cruciferae. 
—n. !'satin, -tine, substance (C|H|0|N) got by 
oxidising indigo. [Gr. isatis, woad.] 
isch(a)emia, is-ke'ml-9, n. deficiency of blood in 
a part of the body.— adJ. i8ch(a)emlc. [Gr. 
Ischein, to restrain, haima, blood.] 
isddnm, is'ki-»m, n. a posterior bone of the 
pelvic girdle.— oMs. ischiadic, is'chial, isdiiat'ic. 
[Latinised from Gr. Ischion, the hip-joint.] 
hidniria, is-kk'rl-s, n. a stoppage of urine.— aeff. 
and n. ischuretic (is-kU-ret'ik). [Gr. ischein, to 
hoM, ouron, urine.] 

•ise, -ize, suffix forming verbs from adjs. (meaning 
to make), as equalise, or from nouns, as botan/se, 
satir/se. [L. -izSre, from Gr. -izeini Ft. -Iser.) 
isaner^, is-en-kr'Iik, adj. in physics, denoting 
equal energy. [Gr. isos, equal, energeia, energy.] 
laanmi m, i'z»n-grim, Isegrim, i'z»-grlm, n. the 
wolf in the beast epic of Reynhrd the Fox. 
isautropic, i-sen-trop'ik, (phys.) adj. of ^uai en¬ 
tropy. [Gr. isos, equal, entrope, a turning about 
— en, in, trepein, to turn.] 

-ish, adj. suffix signifying somewhat, as brown/sfi, 
oldish; sometimes implying deprecation, as 
outlandish, childish. [O.E. -isc.] 
ish, ish, (Scots law) n. issue, liberty of going out: 
expiry. [O.Fr. issir, to go out—^L. exire — ex, 
out of, ire, to go.] 

Ishmaai, ish'mIFol, n. one like Ishmael (Gen. xvi. 
12), at war with society.— n. Ish'maelite, a 
descendant of Ishmael: a Bedawi Arab: an 
ishnwei.— adj. Isbnuwiit'iah. 

Isiac. i’si-ak, adi- relating to Isis. 

IsMoriaa, Is-, Iz-l-dd’, d6‘, rl-sn, adj. of or per¬ 
taining to St Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636), or 
the collection of canons and decretals adopted 
by him; but esp. applying to the forged Pseudo- 
iMorian or False Decretals, published (c. 845) 


by Isidore Mercator, and fathered upon St 
Iridore. 

isingUas, Vzlng-glds, it. a material, mainly gela¬ 
tine, got firom sturgeons’ air-bladders and other 
sources. [App. mm obs. Du. hulzenblas — 
htdten, a kind of sturgeon, bias, a bladder; 
Ger. hausenblase’, cf. huso.] 

Isis, i'sis. It. an Egyptian goddess, wife and sister of 
Osiris.— adjs. I'siac; Isl'aciU. [Gr. ft/s.] 

Islam, Iz'ISm, or is\ or -ISm\ Is'lamism, its. the 
Mohammedan religion; the whole Moham¬ 
medan world.— adls. Islamic (-lam’ik), Islaaytic 
(-h-mit'ik). — n. Is'lamite.—v.r. and v.i. Islaro- 
ise', -ize', to convert or conform to Moham¬ 
medanism. [Ar. is/dm, surrender (to God).] 
island, i’hnd, it. a mass of land (not a continent) 
surrounded with water: anything isolated, de¬ 
tached, or surrounded by something of a difibr- 
ent nature, e.g. a wood among prairies, a hill 
in a marsh or plain, a show-case, a building or 
building-site with a clear space around it: a 
small raised traffic-free area in a street for 
pedestrians; tissue or ceils detached and differ¬ 
ing from their surroundings.— adj. of an island: 
forming an island.— v.t. to cause to appear like 
an island: to isolate: to dot as with islands. 
n. islander (i’bnd-ar), an inhabitant of an 
island.—island universe, a spiral nebula regarded 
as forming a separate stellar system.—ReU's 
island (see insula). [M.E. Hand —O.E. ieglmd, 
igland, egland — ieg, ig, eg, island (from a root 
which appears in Angles-ca, Aldem-ey, etc., 
O.E. ea, L. aqua, water) and land. The s is due 
to confusion with isle.] 

isle, il, n. an island.— v.t. to make an isle of; to 
set in an isle.— v.l. to dwell in an isle.— ns. 
isles'man, an islander, esp. an inhabitant of the 
Hebrides—also isle'man; islet (/'///), a little isle. 
—Isle of Wight disease, a disease of bees caused 
by a mite in the spiracles, that appeared in the 
Isle of Wight in 1906, and spread to other 
regions; islets of Langerbans (Idng'sr-hdns), 
groups of epithelial cells discovered by I^ul 
Langerhans, a German anatomist (1847-88), in 
the pancreas, producing a secretion whose want 
causes diabetes. [M.E. He, yie —O.Fr. isle (Fr. 
He) —L. insula.] 

-ism, -asm, or (with -ic) -iciam, suffix forming 
abstract nouns signifying condition, system, as 
tgoism, deism, Calvin/sm, lacon/sm, pleonasm, 
Angl/c/sm, wilticism. [L. -ismus, -asmus—Or. 
-ismos, -asmos.] 

ism, Izm, n. any distinctive doctrine, theory, or 
practice—usually in disparagement.— adjs. is- 
mat'ic, -al, ism'y, addicted to isms or faddish 
theories.— n. ismat'icalness. [From the suffix 
-Ism.] 

Ismaili, is-md-i'le, or is-mb'i-li, n. one of a sect 
of Shiite Mohammedans whose imftm or spir¬ 
itual head is the Aga Khan.—^Also ad/. — n, and 
adj. Ismailian (is-ma-iJ'i-»n). —^Is'mailism.— adl. 
Isroailit'ic. 

iso*, i's6-, pfx. equal: in chem. denoting an iso¬ 
meric substance—e.g. iso-oc'taae, one of the 
isomers of normal octane. [Gr. isos, equal.] 
isobar, i'sd-bdr, ■ n. a curve running through 
places of equal pressure: esp. one connecting 
places, or their representations on a map, of 
equal barometric pressure (meteor.): (see iso- 
bare; chem.). — adJi. isobaric (-bar'lk), iaobaro- 
met'ric. (Pfx. iso-, and Gr. baros, weight.] 
isobare, Vsd-b6r, n. either of two atoms of differ¬ 
ent chemical elements but of identical .atomic 
mass (e.g. an isotope of titanium and an isotope 
of chromium both of atomic mass SO).—Also 
i'sobar. (Same as isobar above.] 
isobasc, Vsd-bds, (geol.) n. a contour line of equal 
upheaval of the land. [Pfx. iso-, and Or. basis, 
step.] 

isobath, i'sd-hath, n. a contour line of equal 
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depth.— at9- iicriMth'ic. [Pfh. ieo*. and Gr. tuting a ikmdy (boetl'ceae) of pteridophytes, 
bathos, depth.] with short stem, a bunch of quill-shaped leaves 


isonlatenu, hs6-bi-tat'9r~»1, atU. bilaterally sym¬ 
metrical with upper and under surfaces alike: 
symmetrical about two planes (6of.): having 
the flanks of the organ flattened surfaces. [Pfx. 
iso-, and bilateral.] 

isobront, i’sd-bront, n. a contour line marking 
simultaneous devdopment of a thunderstorm. 
[Pfk. iso-, and Cr. bronti, thunder.] 
isochasm, Vsd-kazm, n. a contour line of equal 
frequency of auroral displays.—isochasm'ic. 
[Pfk. iso-, and Gr. ckasma, a gap, expanse.] 
isocheim, i'sd-kim, n. a contour line of mean 
winter temperature.— aef/s. and ns. isocheim'al, 
isocheim'enal.—ndi. isocheim'ic. (Pfx. iso-, and 
Gr. cheima, winter weather, cheimautein, to be 
stormy.] 

isochor, isochore, Vsd-kdr, ~kdr, n. a curve repre¬ 
senting variation of some quantity under con¬ 
ditions of constant volume.— adh isochoric 
(~kor'ik). [nTx. iso-, and Gr. chdrb, space.] 
isochromatic, i-sd-krd-mat'ik, aeU- having the same 
colour (optics): orthochromatic (phot.). (Pfx. 
iso-, and Gr. chroma, -atos, colour.] 
isochronal, i-sok'rsn-sl, isoch'ronous, -as, adjs. of 
equal time: performed in equal times: in regu¬ 
lar periodicity.— advs. isoch'ronally, isoch'ron- 
ously.— ns. is'ochrone, a line on a chart or map 
joining points associated with a constant time 
difference, e.g. in reception of radio signals; 
isoch'ronism. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. chronos, time.] 
isoclinal, i-sd-kli'nsl, adi- folded with nearly the 
same dip in each limb (geol.): in terrestrial 
magnetism, having the same magnetic dip.— 
n. an isoclinical line, or contour line of magnetic 
dip.— adJ. and n. isoclinic (-klln'tk), isoclinal. 
(lYx. iso-, and Gr. klinein, to bend.) 
isocryme, Vs6-krim, n. a contour line of equal 
temperature during the coldest time.— adi. and 
n. isocrym'al. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. krymos, cold.] 
isocyclic, Vsd-si-klik, adj. homocyclic. [iso-, 
cyclic.] 

Isodia, i-sd'di-s, n.pl. the feast of the presenta¬ 
tion of the Virgin in the temple at the age of 
three. [Gr., neut. pi. of adj. eisodios — elsodos, 
entrance.] 

isodiametrfc, -al, i~s6-di-9-met’rik, -»!, aids, of 
equal diameters: about as broad as long. [Pfx. 
iso-.] 

isodicon, i-sod'l~kon, (Gr. Ck.) n. a troparion or 
short anthem sung while the Gospel is being 
carried through the church. [Dim. of Gr. 
eisodos, entrance.] 

isodimo^ism, i-sS-di-mSrf'izm, (crystal.) n. iso¬ 
morphism between each of the two forms of a 
dimorphous substance and the corresponding 
forms of another dimorphous substance.— adjs. 
isodimorph'ic, isodimorpn'ous. [Pfx. iso-.] 
isodomon, i~sod'o-mon, n. masonry of uniform 
biocks in courses of equal height, the vertical 
joints placed over the middle of the blocks 
below.—Also (Latinised) isod'omum:— pi. isod'- 
oma.— adj. isod'omous. [Gr., neut. of Isodomos, 
equal-coursed— Isos, equal, domos, a course— 
demeln, to build.] 

isodont, i'so^ont, (zool.) adi- havinji all the teeth 
similar in size and form.—Also isodont'al.— a. 
an isodonul animal. [Gr. kos, equal, odous, 
odontos, tooth.] 

isodynamic, hsd^ln-am’ik, or -din-, adi- of equal 
strength, esp. of magnetic intensity.— n. an iso¬ 
dynamic line on the earth or the map, a con¬ 
tour line of magnetic intensity. [Pfx. iso-, and 
Gr. dynamls, strength.] 

isoelectric, l-s6-l-lek'trlk, adj- having the same 
potential.—^isoelectric point, the pH-value at 
which the ionisation of an ampholyte is at a 
minimum, [iso-, electric,] 

Isoetes, l-sS'a-tiz, n- the quillwort genus constl 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’»-m»nt 


in which the sporangui are sunk, and branching 
roots. [Gr. Isoetes, houseleek (an evergreen)— 
kos, equal, etos, a year.] 

isogamy, i-sog’a-ml, (blot.) n. the conjugation of 
two gametes of similar size and form.— n. iso- 
gamete (l-sd-Mm'St, or -eO. — adjs. isogam'k, 
isog'amous. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr.gomos, marriage.] 
isogeny, l-sdj'a-nl, n. likeness of origin.— 
isogenetic (l-sd-jl-net’ik), isog'enous. [Ffx. tso-, 
and Gr. genos, kiiid.] 

isogeotherm, i-sd-Ji'd-th&rm, n. a subterranean 
contour of equal temperature.— adi- isogeo- 
therm'al.— n, an isogeotherm. [Pfk. iso-, and 
Gr. gg, the earth, thermi, heat— thermos, hot.] 
isogloss, Vso-glos, n. a line separating one region 
from another region which differs from it in a 
particular feature of dialect.—isogloss'al, 
-gjott'al. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. glossa, tongue.] 
isogonic, i-sd-gon'lk, isogonal, i-sog'»n-9l, adi- 
of equal angles, esp. of magnetic declination. 
—n. an isogonic line or contour line of mag¬ 
netic declination. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. gdnla, an 
angle.] 

isogram, Vsd-gram, n. a line drawn on a map or 
diagram showing all points which have an 
equal numerical value with respect to a given 
climatic or other variable. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. 
gramma, a letter.] 

isohel, Vsd-hel, n. a contour line of equal amounts 
of sunshine. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. hellos, sun.] 
isohyet, i-s6-hi'at, n. a contour line of ecj^l rain¬ 
fall.— adi- isohy'etal.— n. an isohyet. [nx. iso-, 
and Gr. hyetos, rain— h$eln, to rain.] 
bokontac, i-s6-kont’i, n.pl. the green algae, 
whose zoospores have usually equal cilia.—n. 
i'sokont.— adj. and n, isokont'n. [Pfx. iso-, and 
Gr. kontos, a (punting) pole.j 
isolate, Vsd-l&t, v.t. to place in a detached situ¬ 
ation, like an isbnd: to detach: to insulate: 
to separate (esp. those who might be infectml; 
med.): to seclude: to segregate: to obtain in 
an uncompounded stave.— adi- is'obUe. — ns. 
isoU'tion; noUi'tionisin, the policy of avoiding 
political entanglements with other countries; 
isoU'tioiust.— adj. i'solitive, tending towards 
isolation: occurring without influence from 
outside.— n. i'solfttor.—isolatinc^lan^iages, those 
in which each word is a bare root, not inflected 
or compounded. [It. Isolare—kola —L. Insula, 
an island.) 

isomer, Vs6-mar, (chem.) n. a substance, radical, 
or ion isomeric with another: an atomic 
nucleus having the same atomic number and 
mass as another or others but a different energy 
state.— n. I'som^re (zool.), an organ or segment 
corresponding to or homologous with another. 
—ndf. isotqfric (-mer'lk; chem.), identical in 
percentage composition and molecular weight 
but different in constitution or the mode in 
which the atoms are arranged: of nuclei, differ¬ 
ing only in energy state and half-life.— v.t. and v.f. 
isomerise, -ize, (i-som’ar-lz), to change into an 
isomer.— ns. isomerfsi'tion, -z-; isom'erism, the 
property of being isomeric: the existence of 
isomets.— adi- isom'crous (hot.), having the same 
number of parts (esp. in floral whorls). [Pfx. 
iso-, and Cr. meros, part.] 
isometric, -al, i-so-met'rlk, -al, atUs. having 
equality of measure: pertaining to isometrics: 
having the plane of projection equally Inclined 
to three perpendicular axes: of the cubic system, 
or referable to three equal axes at right angles 
to one another (crystal.). — adv. isomet'ricaUy. 
— ns. isomet'rics, system of strengthening the 
muscles and tuning up the body by opposing one 
muscle to another or to a resistant object; 
isom'etry, equality of measure. [Pfx. iso-, and 
Gr. metron, measure.] 
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honwiph. VsH-mdrjr, n. that which shows iso> 
morphism.—itomorph'ic, showing isomor* 
phism.— H. isonoridi'ism, similarity in unrelated 
forms (Mo/.): close similarity in crystalline 
form combined with similar chemical constitu* 
tion (crystal.). — a((f. isomondi'ouB.—isomor- 
pbou nuxturc, a mixed crystal or solid solution 
in which isomorphous substances are crystallised 
together by vicarious substitution. [Pfx. iso-, 
and Gr. morphi, form.] 

itomazid(e), isd~nV9~sid, -sid, n. a drug, a pyridine 
derivative, used against tuberculosis; sold under 
proprietary name Myambutol. 
is«Mwmy, l-son's-mt, n. equal law, rights, or 
privi^es. [Gr. Isonomldi^sos, equal, nomos, 
law.] 

isoperimeter, i-sd-psr-im'i-tsr, n. a figure with 
PCTimeter equal to another.— ad!, isoperimetrical 
(i-sd-per-l-met'ri-Jcsl). —isoperim'etry. [Pflc. 
iso-, and Gr. perhnetron, circumference.] 
isopleth, I'sd-puth, a. an isogram, esp. one on a 
graph showing variations of a climatic element 
as a function of two variables. [Pfx. iso-, and 
Gr. plethos, great number.] 
isopod, Vsd-p^, n. a member of the Isopoda.— 
n.pl. Isopoda (f-sop'a-ds), an order of Crustacea 
with no carapace, depressed body, sessile eyes, 
seven pairs of nearly equal thoracic legs, and 
usually lamellar uropods—woodlice, nshlice, 
etc.— adj. isop'odous. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. pous, 
podos, a foot.] 

isopdity, i-sd-pol'I-ll, it. reciprocity of rights of 
citizenship in different communities. [Pfx. iso-, 
and Gr. politeiS, citizenship.] 
isoprene, i'sd-pren, it. a hydrocarbon of the ter- 
pene group, which may be polymerised into 
synthetic rubber. [Etymology obscure.] 

Isoptera, i-sop'tsr-», n.pl. an order of insects 
having the two pairs of wings (when present) 
closely alike—the termites.— a^. isop'terous. 
(Pfx. ISO-, and Gr. pteron, a wing.] 
isorrytbmic, i-sd-rim’mik, -rith’mik, adi- in 
ancient prosody, equal in the number of time- 
units for thesis and arsi& as dactyl, spondee, 
anapaest. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. rhythmos, rhythm.] 
isosceles, l-sos'i-lez, (geom.) adJ. having two equal 
sides, as a triangle. [Gr. hoskelis — Isos, equal, 
skelos, a ‘**•1 . . 

isoseisinal, Md~sis msl, it. a curve or line connect¬ 
ing points at which an earthquake shock is felt 
with equal intensity.— adls. isoscis'mal, isoseis'- 
mic. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. seismos, a shaking.] 
isosporons, i-sos'psrss, or i-sd^spd'rss, -spa', adf. 
having spores of one kind only—opp. to hetero- 
spormis. — It. isos'poiy. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. 
sporos, seed.] 

isost^, i-sos’l»-sl, (geol.) n. a condition of equi¬ 
librium held to exist in the earth’s crust, equal 
masses of matter underlying equal areas, 
whether of sea or land dovtn to an assumed 
level "of compensation.— adl. isoetatic (IsS- 
stat'lk), in hydrostatic equilibrium from equality 
of pressure: in a state of isostaw: pertaining 
to isostasy.— adv. isostat'ically. [Gr. Isos, equal, 
stasis, setting, weighing, statikos, pertaining to 
weighing.] 

isostamonous, i-sS-stim'on-as, adl. having as many 
stamens as petals. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. stimon, a 
thread.] 

isothere, i’sd~thir, n. a contour line of equal 
mean summer temperature.— ad/, isotheral 
(i-soth'ar’sl, isd-thir'sl). —n. an isothere. [Gr. 
theros, summer— therein, to make warm.] 
iaodiarni, Vsd-thArm, n. a contour line of equal 
temperature.— a^. isotherm'al, at constant 
temperature: pCTtaining to isotherms.—it. an 
isothermal line. Isotherm.— adv. isotherm'ally. 
(Pfk. iso-, and Gr. thermf, heat— thermos, hot.] 
ieatone, i'sd-tdn, ir. one of a number of nuclides 
having the same numbo' of neutrons i^ the 
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nucleus with differing numbers of protons. 
[Pfx. iso-, and prob. Gr. tonos, tension.] 
isotonic, i-sd-ton'ik, ad/, having the same tone, 
tension, or osmotic pressure. [Pfx. iso-, and 
Gr. tonos, tension, tone.] 
isotope, I'sS-tdp, n. one of a set of chemically 
identical species of atom which have the same 
atomic number but different mass numbers; a 
natural element is made up of isotopes, always 
present in the same proportions.— adl. isotopic 
X-top'lk ).—n. isotopy (isot'a-pi), fact or con¬ 
dition of being isotopic.—isotopic number, the 
excess number of neutrons over protons in a 
nuclide.—stable isotope, a non-radioactive iso¬ 
tope found in nature. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. topos. 
place (sell, in the periodic table).] 
isotron, i'so-tron, n. a device for separating iso¬ 
topes by accelerating ions by means of an 
elMtric field—the velocities attained are in in¬ 
verse proportion to the masses. [iso(tope) and 
suif. -tron.] 

isotropic, l-sS-trop'ik, ad/, having the same pro¬ 
perties irrespective of direction; without pre¬ 
determined axes (Mol .).—Aisoisotropous(i-sor'- 
ra-/>a^. — ns. isot'ropism, isot'rimy. [Pfx. iso-, 
and Gr. tropos, turn, direction.] 
isotype, i'sd-tip, n. a presentation of statistical 
Information by a row of diamrammatic pictures 
each representing a particular number of in¬ 
stances. [Pfx. iso-, and Gr. typos, form.] 

I-spy, V-spV, n. a children’s game of hide-and- 
seek, so called from the cry when one is spied: 
a word-game, in which one guesses objects in 
view, whose names begin with a certain letter 
of the alphabet. [I, spy.] 

Israeli, is-ra'Il, n. a citizen of the modern state 
of Israel.—Also adj. [See Israelite.] 

Israelite, iz'rl-al-it, -re-, n. a descendant of Israel 
or Jacob: a Jew; one of the elect (fig.): a 
member of a Christian sect that observes the 
Jewish law.— ad/s. Israellt'ic, Israelit'ish. [Gr. 
Israllites — IsrSil, Heb. YisrSel, perh. contender 
with God— Sara, to fight, El, God.] 
issei, Is'sS', n. a Japanese immigrant in the 
U.S.A.—cf. msei. [Jap., first generation.] 
issue, Ish'B, -oo, is’B, n. a going or flowing out: 
an outlet: act of sending out: that which flows 
or passes out: fruit of the body, children; pro¬ 
duce, profits: a fine (obs.): a putting into cir¬ 
culation, as of banknotes: publication, as of a 
book: a giving out for use: a set of things put 
forth at one time: a single thing given out or 
supplied (chiefly mil.): ultimate result, out¬ 
come: ujishot; criticu determination; luck or 
success in conclusion (Shak.): an act, deed 
(Shak.): point in dispute: a point on which a 
question depends: 'a question awaiting decision 
or ripe for decision; a discharge or flux (med.): 
an ulcer produced artificially.— v.l. (in Spens. 
usu. issue') to go, flow, or come out: to pro¬ 
ceed, as from a source; to spring: to be pro¬ 
duced: to come to a point in fact or law (law): 
to turn out, result, terminate.— v.l. to send out: 
to put forth: to put into circulation: to publish: 
to give out for use: to supply (mil. Jargon ).— 
adl. iss'uabic, capable of issuing, admitting of 
an issue.— n. iss'uance, act of giving out, pro¬ 
mulgation.— ad/s. iss'uant (her.), issuing or 
coming up from another, as a charge or bearing; 
iss'ueless, without issue: childless.—n. iss'ucr, 
one who issues or emits.—^at issue, in quarrel 
or controversy: in dispute; feigned issue (law), 
an issue made up for trial by agreement of the 
parties or by an order of court, instead of by 
the ordinary legal procedure; general issue 
(law), a simple denial of the whole charge, as 
’Not guilty’, instead of a special issue, an issue 
taken b^ denying a particular part of the allega¬ 
tions; immaterial issue, an issue which is not 
decisive of any part of the litigation, as opp. to 
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a matcrid iisue, one which necessarily involves 
some part of the rights in controversy; join, 
or take, naue, to take an opposite position, or 
opposite positions, in dispute; to enter into 
dispute: to take up a point as basis of dispute; 
side issue, a subordinate issue arising from the 
main business. [O.Fr. issue — issir, to go or 
flow out—^L. exire — ex, out, ire, to go.] 

-ist, ‘ist, sifff'. denoting the person who holds a 
doctrine or practises an art, as Calvinist, 
chemisf, novelist, artist, royalist. [L. -ista —Gr. 
-istes.] 

isthmus, is(thym»s, n. a narrow neck of land con¬ 
necting two larger portions: a constriction.— 
adj. isdi'mian, TCitaining to an isthmus, esp. the 
Isthmus of Corinth.—^The Isthmian Games 
were on that isthmus, near the Saronic Gulf 
shore. [L.,—Gr. isthmos, from root of ienai, to 
go.] 

IstiophoruB. Same as Histiophorus (see under 
hist-). 

istle, ist'ii, ixtie, ikst'li, n. a valuable fibre ob¬ 
tained from Agave, Bromelia, and other plants. 
[Mexican Sp. ixtie —Nahuatl ichtli.] 
it, it, pron. the neut. of he, him (and formerly 
his}, applied to a thing without life, a lower 
animal, a young child, rarely (except as an ante¬ 
cedent or in contempt) to a man or woman: 
used as an impersonal, indefinite, or antici¬ 
patory or provisionai subject or object, as the 
object of a transitive verb that is normally an 
intransitive, or a noun: as gen., its (obs. and 
dial.): in children’s games, the player chosen 
to oppose all others: the ne plus ultra, that 
which answers exactly to what one is looking 
for (coll.): an indefinable crowning quality by 
which one carries it off—personal magnetism: 
sex-appeal (slartg): — gen. its (obs. his, it; see 
also its); pi. they, them. [O.E. hit, neut. (nom. 
and acc.) of ke; Du. het, Goth, kita, this; akin 
to Goth, ita, Ger. es, L. id. Sans. I, pronominal 
root - here. The t is an old neuter suffix, as 
in that, what, and cognate with d in L. lllud, 
istud, quod.] 

it. Abbreviation for Italian vermouth, 
ita, e'u, tt'», n. the miriti palm. [Arawak iti.] 
itacism, e'tg’sizm, n. the pronunciation of Greek 
eta as in Modern Greek, like English long e 
(opp. to etacism): iotacism in pronunciation of 
various vowels and dipthongs. [Gr. eta, eta, ^.] 
itacolumite, it-e-koVUm-it, n. a schistose quartzite 
containing scales of mica, talc, and chlorite, 
often having a certain flexibility. [Itacobimi 
mountain, Brazil.] 

itaconic acid, it-g-kon’ik, or it-, a white crystalline 
solid got by fermentation of sugar with Asper- 

{ liilus mould, used in plastics manufacture. 
Anagram of aconitic.] 

Italian, l-tal'y»n, adJ. of or relating to Italy or its 
people or language.— n. a native or citizen of 
Italy, or person of the same race: the language 
of Italy.— adj. Ital'ianate, Italianised.— vs.t. 
Ital'ianate, Itju'ianise, -izc, to make Italian: to 
give an Italian character to.—vs./, to become 
Italian: to play the Italian: to sprak Italian: 
to use Italian idioms: to adopt Italian ways.— 
ns. Ital'ianism, Ital'icism (-sizm), an Italian 
idiom or habit: Italian sympathies; Ital'ianist, 
one who has a scholarly knowledge of Italian: 
a person of Italian sympathies.— adJ. Ital'ic, 
pertaining to Italy, esp. ancient Italy: (without 
cap.) of a sloping type introduced by the Italian 
printer Aldo Manuzio in 1501, esp. for 
emphasis or other distinctive purpose, indicated 
in MS. by single underlining.— n. (usu. in pi.) an 
italic letter.—n. italiciak'tion, -z-.—v.r. ital'icisc, 
-iza, to put in, or mark for, italics.— n. Ital'iot, 
Itai'iote, a Greek of ancient Italy.—^Also otC/.— 
Italian sirchitseture, the style practised by Italian 
architects of the ISth-Hth centuries, which orig¬ 


inated in a revival of the ancient architecture of 
Rome; Itaiianata Eoglisbman, an Englishman of 
the Renaissance, Aill of Italian learning and vices, 
provwbially equivalent to a devil incarnate; 
Italian garaen, a formal garden with statues; 
Italian iron, a smoothing iron for fluting; 
Italian sixth, a chord of a note with its major 
third and augmented sixth; Italian warehouse¬ 
man, a dealer in such groceries as macaroni, 
olive oil, dried fruits, etc.; Italic dtalects, lan- 
gua«s of ancient Italy akin to Latin; Italic 
version, or It'ala, a translation of the Bible into 
Latin, based on the ‘Old Latin’ version, and 
made probably in the time of Augustine. [L. 
ItaliSnus and Gr. Italikos —^L. Italia, Gr. ItaliS, 
Italy.] 

italic. See Italian. 

Italo-, i-tal'6, i't»l-o, in composition, Italian, 
itch, ich. It. an irritating sensation in the skin: 
scabies, an eruptive disease in the skin, caused 
by a parasitic mite: a constant teasing desire.— 
v.i. to have an uneasy, irritating sensation in the 
skin: to have a constant, teasing desire.—n. 
itch'iness.— adJ. itch'y, pertaining to or affected 
with itch or itching.—itching palm, a greed for 
gain; itch'-mite, a mite that burrows in the 
skin causing itch or scabies; itdi'weed, Indian 
poke. [O.E. giccan, to itch; Scot, yotdt, yuck, 
Ger. Jucken, to itch.] 

-ite, -it. suff. used to form (1) names of persons, 
indicating their origin, place of origin, affilia¬ 
tions, loyalties, etc. (e.g. Semite, Durhamite, 
Jacobite, Buchmanlte, Janeite); (2) names of 
fossil organisms (e.g. ammonite); (3) names of 
minerals (e.g. calcite); (4) names of salts of acids 
with suff. -ous (e.g. sulphite, salt of sulphurous 
acid); (5) names of bodily parts (e.g. somite). 
The nouns may be used also as adjs. 
item, i't»m, adv. likewise: also— it. a separate 
article or particular in an enumeration: a piece 
of news or other matter in a newspaper.— v.t. to 
set down in enumeration: to make a note of. 
— v.t. i'temise, -ize, to give by items. [L. item, 
likewise.] 

iterate, It'zr-at, v.t. to do again: to say again, 
repeat.— ns. it'crance, iterft'tion, repetition.— 
adJs. it'erant, it'erative (-z-tiv or -d-tiv), repeat¬ 
ing. [L. iterare. Stum — iterum, again.] 
iterum, it'a-rzm, -e-rdbm, (L.) again. 
ithyphailuB, ith-i-fal'»s, it. an erect phallus; (cap.) 
the stinkhom genus of fungi.— adj- ithyphidl'ic, 
of or with an ithyphallus: pertaining to the 
processions in honour of Dionysos in which an 
Ithyphallus was carried, or to the hymns sung 
or the metres used: shameless. [Gr. ithy- 
phallos — ithys, straight, phallos, a phallus.] 
itinerant, l-tin'ar-znt, also /-, atO. making journeys 
from place to place: travelling.—ii. one who 
travels fr^m place to place, esp. a judge, a 
Methodist preacher, a strolling musician, or a 
peddler: a wanderer.— ns. itin'eracy (-z-sl), 
itin'erancy.— adv. itin'erantly.— adJ. itin'erary, 
travelling: relating to roads or journeys.—n. a 
plan or record of a Journey: a road-book: a 
route: an itinerant.— v.i. itin'erate, to travel 
from place to place, esp. for the purpose of 
judging, preaching, or lecturing. [L. Iter, itinerls, 
a journey.] 

-itis, -i’tis, n. suff. denoting a disease (now inflam¬ 
mation), as bronchitis: also jocularly imputing 
an imaginary disease, as jezzitis. {Gr. -ills.] 
its, its, possessive or genitive of it. (The old 
form was his. Its not being older than the end 
of the 16th century. Its does not occur in the 
English Bible of 1611, (inserted in 1660 in 
Leviticus xxv. 5) or in Spenser, rarely in Shake¬ 
speare, and is not common until the time of 
Dryden.)—pron. itself, it-seff', the emphatic 
and reflexive form of it.—by itself, alone, apart; 
in itself, by its own nature. 
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ivory, Ji. dentine, eep. the hard white sub* 
stance composing the tuucs of the elephant, 
walrus, hippopotamus, and narwhal: an object 
of that material, as a billiard-ball, a piano-key: 
a tooth or the teeth {slang}.—-a^i. made of, or 
resembling, ivoiy.—I'voried, made like 
ivoiv: furnished with teeth.— n. i'vorist, a 
worker in ivory.—^i'vory-bladc, a black powder, 
originally made from burnt ivory, but now from 
bone; i'vory-gate' {myth.', see gate); i'vory- 
nnt, the nut of Phyteiephas or other palm, 
yielding vegetable ivory, a substance like ivo^; 
I'very-^rim; i'vory-por'celain, a fine ware with 
an ivory-white glaze; ivory tower {fig.}, a 
place of retreat from the world and one’s fellows; 
rvory-tree, the palay.—abow one’s ivories, to 
show the teeth. [O.Fr. Ivurle (Fr. ivoire) —L. 
ebwr, ^oris, ivory; Coptic ebu, elephant, ivory.] 
iviease, S-vres’, (Fr.) drunkenness, 
ivy, i'yf, n. an anliaceous evergreen plant {Hedera 
Mix) that climbs by roots on trees and walls. 
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— atOs. i'visd (also i'vy'd), ('vy-mantled, over¬ 
grown or manUed with ivy.—I'vy-bnsh, a buah 
or branch of ivy, esp. formerly one hung at a 
tavem-door, the ivy being sacred to Bacchus.— 
ad/s. i'vy-leaved, having five-lobed leaves like ivy 
(as the ivy-leaved toadflax); ivy-man'tied, ivied. 
—i'yy-tod', a bush of ivy.—ground-ivy, poismi- 
ivy (see ground, poison). [O.E. ifig, O.H.O. 
_ ebah.\ 

iwis, ywis, i-m‘s', {obs.) adv. certainly—sometimes 
ignorantly written 7 wis, as if *1 know’. [M.E. 
ywis, iwis —O.E. gewis, certain; Ger. gewiss 
(adv.).] 

ixtle. Seeistle. 

^x. Same as jynx. 

lyyar, i’yar, n. the eighth month of the Jewish 
year (second of the ecclesiastical year). [Heb.] 
izard, iz'erd, n. the Pyrenean ibex. [Fr. isard.J 
izzard, Iz’ard, izzet, iz‘it, {arch, or dial.) n. the 
letter Z. 

-ize. See -ise. 

;Jbr; mOte; mSSn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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Jt i>yd> n* the tenth letter in our alphabet, devel¬ 
op^ from I, specialised to denote a consonantal 
sound (dsA in English, y in German and other 
langua^, zk in French, an open guttural in 
Spanish), 1 being retained for the vowel sound— 
a differentiation not general in English books 
till about 1630: as numeral, used in old MSS. 
and in medical prescriptions instead of / final, 
as vj, six: used equally with / for J 

represents the mechanicai equivalent of heat.— 
J-pen, a pen with a short broad nib. 
jab. Jab, v.t. and v.i. to poke, stab.—a. a sudden 
thrust or stab. [Cf. job (1).] 
jabber, yob'ar, v.i. to gabble or talk rapidly.— v.t. 
to utter indistinctly.— n, rapid indistinct speak¬ 
ing.— a. jabb'erer.— n. and atO- jabb'erhig.— adv, 
jabb'eringly. [Imit.j 

jabble, y<ib7, (Scot.) n. an agitation in liquid: a 
rippling: a quantity of liquid enough to dash 
about or splash.— v,t. and v.i. to splash: to 
ripple; to dash: to jumble(/fg.). [Imit.] 
jabers, J&'barz, n. in the Irish oath be Jabers, 
prob. for Jesus. 

jabirn, Jab’UrSo, -roS', n. a large Brazilian stork: 
extended to other kinds. [Tupi/a6frii.| 
jaborandi,Jab>9*ran'di,ya6-d-, n. a Brazilian drug 
with sialagogue and diaphoretic properties, got 
from the Imets of rutaceous shrubs (Pilocarpus) 
and other sources. rTupi.] 
jabot, zha'bd, n. a frill of lace, etc., worn in 
front of a woman's dress or on a man’s shirt- 
front, esp. (now) as part of full Highland dress. 
[Fr.] 

jacamar,7<>A'p-mdr, n. any one of a South Ameri¬ 
can family (Galbulidae) of long-billed insect- 
catching birds with reversible fourth toe and 
usu. metallic green or bronze plumage. [Fr.,— 
Tupl Jacamd~cirt.] 

jacana, zhS-st-nS\ }acim,Jak'»-n», n. a long-toed 
swamp bird of the tropks. [Port., from Tupi.] 
jacaranda, Jak^z-ran'dz, n. a South American tree 
of the Bignoniaceae, with hard, heavy, brown 
wood. [Port, and Tupi/acarandd.] 
jacchns, Jak'as, n. a South American marmoset 
(Callithrix). \Ju.Iacchus —Gr./akcAos,Bacchus.] 
jacent,7d'sanr, (obs.) a4j. lying flat: sluggish. [L. 
Jacens, -entis, pr.p. otjacire, to lie.] 
jacinth, Jas'lnth, JSs’, n. originally, a blue gem¬ 
stone, perhaps sapphire: a reddish-orange 
variety of transparent zircon—hyacinth (min.): 
a variety of garnet, topaz, quartz, or other 
stone (Jewellery): a reddish-orange colour: a 
slaty-blue fancy pigeon. [hyacinA.] 
jack,/aA, n. (with cop.) a familiar form or diminu¬ 
tive of John: (with cqp.) the common man 
(obs.): (with cap.) contemptuously, a fellow 
(oAr.): (usu. with cap.) an ill-mannered, vulgar 
or boorish fellow (oor.): (sometimes with cap.) 
an attendant, servant or labourer: (often with 
cap.) a sailor: (with cqp.) man, fellow, used in 
addressing a man whose name is unknown to 
the speaker (U.S. slang): a detective (U.S. 
slang): money (U.S. slang): a machine or device 
which orig. took the place of a servant, as a 
boot-jack for taking oft boots, a contrivance for 
turning a spit (smoke-jack, roasting-jack), an 
apparatus for raising heavy weights: a winch: 
a figure that strikes the bell in clocks: the male 
of some animals: a jackass: a jack-rabbit: a 
jackdaw: a young pike: in keyboard instru- 
menu, part of the action that moves the 
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hammer or carries the quill or tangent; the 
key itself (Shak.): a contrivance for adding 
threads in a loom: a saw-horse: a small flag 
indicating nationality, flown by a ship, usu. at 
the bow or the bowsprit: a leather pitcher or 
bottle: a knave in cards: the small white bail 
aimed at in bowb.—v.r. to raise with, or as if 
with, a jack (with up): to act upon with a jack: 
to throw up or abandon promptly (also with qp 
or In) (slan^): to increase (as prkes) (with itp). 


Jack'-a-lJi»t' (Shak.), a boy (for Jack of L«it, 
a kind of puppet formerly thrown at in sport at 
Lent); jack'-block, a block of pulleys used for 
raising and lowo'ing top^llant-masu; jack'- 
boot, a brge boot reaching above the knee, 
to protect the leg, orig. covered with iron 
plates and worn by cavalry: military rule, esp. 
when brutal (fig.); Jadi’-by-tiie-Iiedge', garlic- 
mustard; jadc'-croes'tree, the crosstree at the 
head of a topgallant-mast; Jack'-fod', a fool; 
Jack Frost, frost personified; Jadc'-go-to-bed- 
at-ttoon', the plant goat’s-beard.—ocO. and adv. 
jack'-hid>, in bowb, as far as the jack.—Jack'- 
in-oll'ice, a vexatiously self-important petty 
official; Jack'-in-the-box', a firare that springs 
up from a box when the lid b released; Jack'-in- 
the-green', a May-D'ay dancer enclosed in a 
green shrubby framework; Jack'-in-the-pal'pit, 
a N. American plant (Arisaema trlphylbmi) like 
cuckoo-pint: also applied to various other planU, 
esp. of the genus Ansaema; Jack Ketch, a public 
hangman—from one so named under James II; 
jack'-knife, a large clasi>-knife: a dive in which the 
performer doubles up in the air and straightens 
out again.— v.i., v.r. to double up as a jack-knife 
does: (of connected vehioles or paru) through 
faulty control, to form, or cause to form, an 
angle of 90” or less.—Jack Nasty, a sneak: a 
sloven; Jack'-of-all'-trades, one who can turn 
his hand to anything; jack'-pine, a name for 
several N. American species of pine; jack'- 
plane, a large strong plane used by joiners; 
jadi'pot, a poker game, played for the pot or 
pool (consisting of equal stakes from all the 
players), which must be opened by a player 
holding two jacks or better: a money pool in 
card games, competitions, etc., that can be won 
only on certain conditions being fulfilled and 
accumulates till such time as they are: a prize- 
money fund: a mess, an awkward situation 
(U.S. slang); Jack'-priest', (in contempt) a 
parson; Jack'-pudd'ing (arch.), a meny-andrew, 
buffoon; jack'-raUi'it, a long-eared American 
hare; jack'-raft'er, a rafter shorter than the 
rest, as in a hip-roof; Jack'-sapce' (Shak.), an 
impudent fellow; Jack'-slave (Shak,), a low 
servant, a vulgar fellow; jack'sniith (obs.), a 
maker of jacks for the kitchen; jack'-snipe, a 
small species of snipe; Jack Sprat, a diminutive 
fellow: jack'-staff, the staff on which the jack 
is hobted.— n.pl. jack'-stays, ropes o^^strip; of 
wood or iron stretched along the yards of a 
ship to bind the sails to.—Jack'-straw', jack'- 
straw, a straw effigy: a man of straw, of no 
real significance: a straw or slip used in the 
game of jack'-straws', or spillikins; Jacktar 
(also without cop.), a sailor; jack towel, a long 
endless towel passing over a roller—before you 
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caa lar Jadi Robinaon, very quickly; cheu 
Jack (see cheap); every man Jadk, one and all; 
hit the {ackpot, to win a jackpot: to have a 
big success; jack easy, indifierent, not caring 
one way or the outer; poor Jack, poor- 
John; steeplejack (see steeple); Union Jack (not 
properly a jack; see union); yellow Jack (s/o/ig), 
yellow fever. [App. Fr. Jaegues, the most com¬ 
mon name in France, hence used as a substitute 
for John, the most common name in England; 
really — James or Jttcci>-A.. Jacdbusi but pos¬ 
sibly partly from Jackin, Jankin, dim. of John.} 
jack, Jak, n. a mediaeval defensive coat, esp. of 
leather.—^jack'man, a soldier clad in a jack: a 
retainer. [Fr.Jague, perh. from Jaegues, James.] 
jack, jaki^ok, n. a tree of the East Indies of the 
breadfruit genus (Artoearpus): its fruit.—^jadt'- 
fmit; jack'-tree. [Port. Jaca —Malayalam 
chakka.} 

jackal,yok'd/, n. a wild, gregarious animal closely 
allied to the dog—erroneously supposed to act 
as a lion’s provider or hunting scout: hence, 
one who does another’s dirty work: a drudge: 
one who would share the spoil without sharing 
the danger.— v.i. to play the jackal:— pa.p. 
jack'allM. [Pers. shaghSl.] 
jackanapes, Jak’e~naps, n. an ape or monkey 
(arch.): an impudent fellow; a coxcomb: a 
forward child. [Origin imcertain.] 
jackaroo, jacktroo, Jak-9-roo\ (Austr.) n. a new¬ 
comer, or other person, gaining experience on 
a she^station.—v.i. to be a ^karoo, [App. 
an imitation of kangaroo with Jack.] 
jackass, yak'os, n. a he-ass: a blockhead, fool.— 
laughing jadcass, an Australian kingfisher which 
has a laughter-like call, the kookaburra, [jack 
(I), ass.] 

jackdaw, Jak’dd, it. a daw^ a small species of 
crow with greyish neck, [lack (I), daw (2).] 
jackcroo. jackaroo. 

jacket, yak'/r, n. a short coat: an animal’s coat: 
skin (of potatoes): a loose paper cover: outer 
casing of a boiler, pipe, etc., as a steam-jacket, 
water-jacket: the aluminium or zirconium alloy 
covering of the fissile elements in a reactor.— v.i. 
to furnish or cover with a jacket: to beat 
(slang). — adj. jack'eted, wearing a jacket.—dust 
one’s jacket, to beat one. [O.Fr. Jaquet, dim. 
oTJaguei see jack (2).] 

Jacobean, Jak'd-bi’an, adi- of or characteristic of 
the period of James 1 of England (1603-25). 
—Jfacobean lily, (Sprekelia formosissima), a 
Mexican bulbous plant named aAer St James. 
[L. Jacobus, James.] 

JamAm, Jak’d-bin, n. a French Dominican monk, 
so named from their original establishment be- 
irm that of St Jaegues, Paris: one of a society 
ofrevolutionists in France, so called from their 
meeting in the hall of the Jacobin convent: a 
demagogue: an extremist or'radical, esp. in 
politics: a hooded pigeon. —oAis. Jacobin'ic, -ol. 
— v.t. Jac'obinise.— n. Jac'obinism, the prin¬ 
ciples of the Jacobins or French revolutionists. 
[Fr,.-L. Jaedbus, James.] 

Jacobite, Jak'd~bU, n. an adherent of James II 
and his descendants: in Church history, a 
Syrian monophysite, named after the 6th- 
century monk Jacobus Baradaeus.— adjs. Jac'ob- 
ite, Jacoblt'ic, -aL— n, Jac'obitism. [L. Jaedbus, 
James.] 

Jacob’a-ladder, jd’kabs-lad’ar, n. a ladder of 
ropes with wooden steps (naui.): a wild or 
garden plant (Polemonium) with ladder-like 
leaves: an endless chain of buckets used as an 
elevator. [From the ladder seen by Jacob in his 
dream, Gen. xxviii. 12.] 

Jacob’s-staJf, Ja’kabzst^, n. a pilgrim’s staff: a 
staff with a cross-head used in surveying: a 
sword-cane. [Prob. from the pilgrimage to St 
James (L. Jaedbus) of Compostela.] ^ 
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jacobus, ja-kd’bas, a. a gold coin of James I 
worth 20s. to 2Ss. [L. Jaedbus, Janies—Or. 
lidcdbos —Heb. Ya'agM.] 
jaconet, Jak'a-net, n. a cotton fabric, rather 
stouter than muslin—different from the ftibric 
orig. so-named which was imported' from 
Jagannath (same word as Juggernaut), Puri in 
India: a thin material with waterproof backing 
_ used for medical dressings, 
jacquard, Jak’Srd, JakSrd’, (often cap.) n. an 
apparatus with perforated cards for controlling 
the movement of the warp threads in weaving 
a pattern: a fabric so woven.—Jacq'uard-kwm, 
a loom with jaquard. [Joseph Marie Jaeguard 
(1752-1834), the inventor.] 

Jacqueminot, Jak'mi-nd, n. a deep-red Iwbrid 
perpetual rose.—^Also Jacque and Jack. [From 
General Jacguemlnot of Paris.] 

Jacquerie, shdk'rl, n. the revolt of the French 
peasants in 1358: any peasant revolt. [From 
Jaegues Bonhomme, Goodman Jack, a name 
applied in derision to the peasants.] 
iactation,yafc-rd'skafi, n. act of throwing; extreme 
restlessness in disease: bodily agitation: boast¬ 
ing. [L. Jactdtld, -dnls, tossing, boasting— 
JactSre, to throw.] 

jactitatiim, Jak-tl-ld’shan, n. restless tossing in p- 
ness: twitching or convulsion: tossing or 
bandying about (o6s.): bragging; public asser¬ 
tion, esp. ostentatious and false.—^jactitation of 
marriage, pretence of being married to another. 
IL.L. jactitalid, -dnls — L.Jactlidre, -Stum, to toss 
about, put about, make a display of, fteq. of 
Jactare, to throw.] 

jaculation, Jak-S-lS'shan, n. the act of throwing 
or hurling, as a dart.— v.t. jac'ulate, to dart, 
throw.— n. jac'uUtor, a dart-thrower: an archer¬ 
fish.— adj. jac'ulatory (-at-»r-l), darting or throw¬ 
ing out suddenly: ejaculatory. lL.Jacul5ri,-Stus, 
to throw as a dart—Jaculum, a dart—yac/Fre, to 
throw.] 

jade, Jad, n. a sorry horse: a worthless nag: a 
woman, esp. perverse, ill-natured, or not to be 
trusted, often in irony.— v.t. to make a jade of: 
to weary, dull, cause to flag: to play the jade 
with.— V.I. to become weary.— adJ. jad'ed.— adv. 
jad'edly.— n. jad'ery, the tricks of a jade.— adl- 
jad'ish. [Origin unknown; cf. O.'S.Jalda, a mare; 
Scot, yaud.] 

jade, JSd, n. a hard ornamental stone of vailing 
shades of green and sometimes almost white— 
esp. nephrite (silicate of calcium and.magnesium) 
and jade'ite (silicate of aluminium and sodium)— 
once held to cure side pains.— adi- jade, of jade; 
of the colour of jade. [Fr.,—Sp. i/ada, the 
flank—L. Ilia.] 

j’adoube, zha-doob, (Fr.), I adjust ([in chess: a 
warning that only an adjustment is intended, not 
a mov^. 

Jaeger, ya'gar, woollen material which contains 
no vegetable fibre. [Dr Gustav Jaeger, the 
original manufacturer.] 
jamr. Same as jSger. 

Jana, ]af’a, n. an orange from Jaffa in Israel 
(Jaffa orange). 

jag, jag, n. a notch, slash, or dag in a garment, 
etc.: a ragged protrusion: a cleft or division 
(bot.)\ a prick (Scot.): an inoculation, injection. 
— v.t. to cut into notches: to prick or pierce:— 
pr.p. jagg'ing; pa.p. \mggied(}agd).—adi. jagg'ed, 
notched, rough-edged, uneven.— adv. jagg'edly. 
— ns. jagg'edness; jagg'er, a brass wheel with a 
notched edge for cutting cakes, etc., into orna¬ 
mental forms—also jagg'ing-i'ron.— adj. jfqjg'y, 
notched: slashed: prickly (Scot.), [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

jag.yojr, R. a load; a saddle-bag or other bag; a 
quanti^: a thrill: a spree, bout of indulgence: 
one’s nil of liquor or narcotics; a spell, fit.— 
Y.t. to cart: to transport by pack-horse.— adj. 
fhr; mUie; mdSn,fdbl; dhen (then) 




iMCMi Uagd; U.S.), drank.—n. ingg'er, a carter: 
a pack-horseman; a pedlar. 

Jacunarii, Jug-un-St’, n. a corrected form of 
Jvcgeniaiitv 

il|er,>d'gar, n. a (German) huntsman: a German 
nfleman or sharpshooter: an attendant upon 
an important or wealthy person, clad in hunts¬ 
man's costume: a skua that chases and robs 
other gulls. [Ger., hunter—yage/i, to hunt.] 
iaggery, Jag'a-rl, n. a coarse, dark sugar made 
fh>m palm-sap or otherwise. [Hindi. JSgrll 
Sans. sarkarSi cf. sugarr Sacchanim.] 
jaghir, jaghire, jagir, id-gir', n. the government 
revenues of a tract of land assigned with power 
to administer.—n. jaghir'dar, the holder of a 
jaghir. [Hind, and Pers. Jagir.] 

Jag'war, or Jag'u-ar, n. a powerful beast of 
prey, allied to the leopard, found in South 
America. JJapl JaguSra.] 
iagoarundi, {aguiurandi, Jd-gw»-run‘df, or -ron', n. 
a South American wild cat. [Tupf—Guarani.] 
Jah, ya, Jd, n. Jehovah.—n. Jah'veh (same as 
Yahwe). [Heb. Yah.) 

jai alai, hi' ia-)li, or -//', a game resembling hand¬ 
ball but played with a long curved basket 
strapped to the wrist. [Sp.—Basque—jai, festi- 
vi^, alai, merry.] 

jail, gaol, Jdl, n. a prison.— ns. Jail'er, Jail'or, 
gaol'er, one who has charge of a jail or of 
prisoners: a turnkey jaireress, etc.— 

Jail'-bird, gaol'-bird, a humorous name for one 
who is, has been, or should be much in jail; 
jail'-deliv'cry, gaol'-deliv'ery, clearin{^ of jail by 
sending all prisoners to trial: delivery from 
jail; jail'-K'ver, gaol'-K'ver, typhus fever, once 
common in jails.—break jail, to force one's way 
out of prison; Commission of Jail Delivery, one 
of the commissions issued to judges of assize 
and judges of the Central Criminal Court in 
England. [O.Fr. gaole (Fr. geole) —L.L. 
gabiola, a cage—L. cavea, a cage— cavus, 
hollow.] 

Jain, Jin, Jan, Jaina, Ji'na, n. an adherent of an 
Indian religion allied to Brahmanism and Buddh¬ 
ism.—Also aY^s. —n. Jain'ism. [Hind. Jina, a 
deified saint.] 

jak, Jak, n. Same as jack (3). 
iakc,jdk,((/.S.)R. a country lout: a yokel. [Perh. 
from the name Jacob.] 

jake, jdk, {coll.) adJ- honest: correct: first-rate. 
iakes,j|dks, (Shak.) n. a privy. [Origin unknown.] 
jalap, yu/'ap, n. the pur^tive'root of an Ipomoea 
or Exogonium, first brought from Jalapa or 
Xalapa, in Mexico.— adJ. Jalap'ic.— n. jal'apin, 
a glucoside resin, one of the purgative principles 
of jalap.—false jalap, marvel of Peru, formerly 
used as a substitute. 

ialop(p)y, J»~lop'i, n. an old motor-car or aero¬ 
plane. [Origin obscure.] 
jalouse, J»-iooz', (Scot.) v.t. to suspect.—Also 
jealouse, same root as jealous, 
jalousie, zhal-db-zi’, or zhal', n. an outside 
shutter with slats.— adv. jal'oiisied. [Fr.,— 

Jalousie, jealousy.] 

jam, jam, n. a conserve of fruit boiled with sugar: 
pood luck (coll.). — v.t. spread with jam; make 
into jam.— adJ. jamm'y, smeared or sticky with 
jam: like jam: lucky,excellent, (co//.).—jam'imt, 
a jar for jam: a high collar, esp. a clergyman’s 
[Perh. from next.] 

jam, jam, v.r. to press or squeeze tipht: to crowd 
full: to block by crowding: to bring to a stand¬ 
still by crowding or interlocking: to interfere 
with by emitting signals of similar wavelength 
(wireless). — v.i. to braome stuck, wedged, etc.: 
to become unworkable: to press or push (as 
into a confined space): in jazz, to play enthusi- 
asticall);, interpolating and improvising freely: 
— pr.p. jamm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. jammed.— n. a 
crush, squeeze: a block or stoppage due to 


crowding or squeezing together: a jammed 
mass (as of logs in a river): a jamming of wire¬ 
less messages: a difficult or embarrassing situ¬ 
ation (coll.). —jam session, a gathering of jazz 
musicians (orig. an informal one) at which jazz 
as described at v./. is played. [Cf. champ.] 
iuBmdztt,Jum'd-ddr. Same as jemadar. 

Jamaica, ja-md'Aca, Jamaican, -Aran, adjs. of the 
island of Jamaica.—n. Jamai'can, a native or 
inhabitant of Jamaica.—Jamaica bark, Caribbee 
bark; Jamaica cedar, basUrd Barbados cedar; 
Jamaica ebon^, cocus-wood; Jamaica peppw, 
allspice; Jamaica plum, hop-plum; Jamaica rum, 
slowly-fermented, full-bodied pungent rum. 
jamb. Jam, n. the sidepiece or post of a door, 
fireplace, etc.: lep-armour (in this sense also 
jambe. Jam). — ns. jambeau (Jam'bd; obs.), leg- 
armour : legping:— pi. jambmux, jambeux (Spens. 
giambeux); jam'ber, jam'bier (obs.), leg-armour. 
[Fr. jambe, teg; cf. gamb.] 
jambM, Jam-be', n. an 18th-century light cane. 
[JambI in Sumatra.] 
jambok. See sjambok, 
jambolana. See jambu. 

jambone, Jam'bdn, n. a lone hand in euchre, 

C layed only by agreement, in which the player 
tys his cards on the table and must lead one 
chosen by his opponent, scoring 8 points if he 
takes all the tricks. [Origin unknown.] 
jamboree, Jam-ba-ri', n. in euchre, u'lone hand 
of the S highest cards, by agreement scoring 16 
points for the holder: a boisterous frolic, a 
spree (slang): a great Scout rally. [Origin un¬ 
known.] _ 

jambu, Jum', Jum'boo, n. the rose-apple tree or 
other Eugenia.—A iso jambul, jambool (Jum- 
booV), jam'bolan, jambolana (-bd-ld'na). [Sans. 
Jambu, Jambu, JambSla.] 

jamdani, jdm'da-nc, n. a* variety of Dacca muslin 
woven in design of floWers. [Pers. Jdmddni.] 
james. Same as jemmy (I). 

Jamesian, jamz'i-M, adJ- relating to William James 
(1842-1910), American psychologist, or other of 
the name of James. 

Jame8onite,j/m'/-Mn'i7. or Jam'san-it, n. a mineral 
compound of lead, antimony, and sulphur. 
[Robert Jameson (I772-18S4), Scottish mineral¬ 
ogist.] 

Jamestown-weed. See Jimson-weed. 
jampan, Jam'pan, n. an Indian sedan-chair.—n. 
jampanee', jampani (-«'), its bearer. [Beng. 
Jhdmpdn.] 

jane, jan, n. a small silver Genoese coin (Spens.): 
jean (cloth). [L.L. Janua, L. Genua, Genoa.] 
jane, jan, (slang) n. a woman. [The name, Jane.] 
Janeite, Jdn'it, n. a devotee of Jane Austen, 
jangle, Jang’gl, v.t. and v.i. to sound with un¬ 
pleasant tone, as bells.— v.i. to wranple or 
quarrel.—n.,dissonant clanging: contention.— 
ns. iang’ler; jang'ling.— adJ. jang'ly. (O.Fr. 
Jangier.] 

janitor, jan'i-r^r, n. a doorkeeper: attendant or 
caretaker:—/cm. jan'itrix, jan'itress.— adJ. jani¬ 
torial ('to', 'td').—n. jan'itorship. [L. Janitor — 
Jdnua, a door.] 

janizary, Jan’i-zar-i, n. a soldier of the old 
Turkish footguards (c. 1330-1826), formed 
originally of renegade prisoners and of a tribute 
of Christian children.—Also jan'issary (-zar-i), 
jan'izar.— a4J. janizfi'rian.—janizary music, mili¬ 
tary music with much percussion. [Fr. Janis- 
saire, supposed to be—Turk, yeni, new, tsheri, 
soldiery.] 

janker, jang'Aiar, (Scot.) n. a long pole on wheels 
for transporting large logs suspended from it. 
[Origin unknown.] 

jankers, Jang'karz, (mil. slang) n.pl. defaulters; 

punishment: detention. [Ety. dub.] 
jann, Jdn, n.pl. the least powerful order of jinn: 
(sing.) a jinni. [Ar. jann.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et'amtanf, forcertain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 
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{wMMek. Jan'ik, idlal.) tufl. straightforward. Jar, ajar. [Earlier char—O.E. cerr; cf. char (3), 
(Origin obscure.] ajar.] 

iannock, Jan'ak, {N. of Engtaad) n. oaten bread: jararaca or jararaka, J&r-»r~ak'a, n. a venomous 
a cake thereof. (Origin obscure.] South American snake of the family Crott^Ulae. 

Jansenism, yan'»i»-izm, n. a system of evangelical [Tupi—Guarani.] 

doctrine deduced from Augustine by Cornelius jardiniire, zhar'd£~nyer', n. a vessel for the dis- 
Janstn (1S8S-I638), Roman Catholic Bishop of play of flowers, growing or cut; a dish including 
Ypres, essentially a reaction against the ordinary a mixture of vegetables: a lappet forming part 
Catholic dogma of the freedom of the will and of an old head-dress. [Fr., gardener (fern.).] 
that of merely sufficient grace, maintaining that jargon, JSr’gan, n. chatter, twittering: confused 
interior grace is irresistible, and that Christ talk: slang: artificial or barbarous language: 
died for all.—n. Jan'senist, a believer in Jan- the terminology of a profession, art, group, etc. 
senism. — v.i. to twitter, chatter: to speak jargon.— ns. 

jantec, janty. See jaunty. jargoneer', jar'gonist, one who uses jargon. 

January, Jan’k-ar~i, n. the first month of the [Fr. yargon.] 
year, dedicated by the Romans to Janus. [L. jargonelle. See next word. 

Jkmkrius.] jargoon, Jar'goon', jargon, Jar'gan, n. a brilliant 

Janus, yj'nas, n. the ancient Italian two-faced god colourless or pale zircon.—it. jargonelle', an 
of doors, whose temple in Rome was closed early pear (orig. a gritty kind). [Fr. jargon; 
in time of peace.— atJis. Jkn'iform (wrongly prob. conn, with zircon.] 

Jfln'uform), two-faced; J&n'ian, Jftn'us-faced, jark, yjrk. (cant) n. a seal on a document (usu. 
two-faced. [I,. Janus.) counterfeit document): a pass, safe-conduct.— 

Jap, jap, n. and adj. coll, for Japanese. —Jap'- jark'man, a swindling beggar, a begging-letter 
silk, a thin kind of silk. writer. 

jap. Sameasjaup. jarl, yart, it. a noble, chief, earl. [O.N.; conn, 

japan, ja-pan', adj. of Japan: japanned.—it. with earl.] 

Japanese ware or work: a glossy black varnish \sanh, jar's, it. a Western Australian timber tree, 
or lacquer; japanned work.— v.t. to varnish Eucalyptus marginata. [From a native name.] 
with Japan, esp. in imitation of Japanese work: jarta, yarta, ySr'ta, (Shetland) it. lit. heart, used 
to make black: to ordain (a clergyman ;o/ds/aitg). as an endearment.—Also adj. —Also (Scott) 
—Pi’.p. japann'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. japanned'.— yar'to. [O.N. hjwta, heart.] 
adj. Japanese (Jap.^a~nez', or jap'), of Japan, of jarul, jarool, Ja-rool', it. the Indian bloodwood 
its people, or of its language.— n. a native or (Lagerstroemia), a lythraceous tree. [Beng. 
citizen of Japan: the language of Japan:— pi. Jarul.] 

Japanese (formerly Japaneses).—lu. Japanes'ery, jarvey, ydr'ri, (slang) n. a hackney-coach driver: 
Japanese decoration: a Japanese ornament; a jaunting-car driver. [Earlier Jarvis, poss. 
Japanese bric-k-brac; Japane^ue (-esk'), a from St Gervase, whose emblem is a whip.] 
design in Japanese style.— adjs. Japanesque', jasey, jasy, jazy, yd'z/, it. a wig, orig. of worsted. 
Japanes'y, savouring of the Japanese.—it. [jersey.] 

japaim'er.—Japan Current, Kuroshio; japan'- Jasher, Jadhar, jash'ar, n. one of the lost books 
earth, or terra-japonica, gambler; Japanese of the ancient Hebrews, quoted twice (Josh. x. 
cedar, a very tali Japanese conifer (Cryptomeria 13; 2 Sam. i. 18), most probably a collection of 
japonica), onen dwarfed by Japanese gardeners; heroic ballads. 

Japanese medlar, the loquat; Japanese paper, jasmine, yas'miit or yaz', jessamine, yes'a-m/it, ns. 
a fine soft paper made from paper-mulb^ry a genus (Jasminum) of oleaceous shrubs, many 
bark; Japan lacquer (see Japan varnish); Japan with very fragrant flowers.—^red jasmine, a 
laurel, a shrub (Aucuba japonica) of the dogwood tropical American shrub akin to periwinkle— 
family, with spotted yellow leaves; japanned frangipani (Plum(i)eria). [Fr. jasmin, Jasemin — 
leather, patent leather (see patent); Japan var- Ar. yasmin, ySiamin —Pers. yasmin.] 
nish, a varnish got from zt species of sumach jasp, jasp (Spens.), jasper, jas'par, ns. a precious 
(Rhus vernicifera), extended to various, other stone (obs.): an opaque quartz containing clay 
similar varnishes; Japan wax, a fat got from or iron compounds: a fine hard porcelain (also 
the berries of species of sumach. jas'perware).— adj. of jasper.— adjs. jaspe, jaspd 

jape, jap, v.i. to jest, joke.— v.t. to mock; to (jasp, ~a), mottled, variegated, or vein^.—n. 

seduce (obs.). —n. a jest, joke, trick. (O.Fr. cotton or rayon cloth with a shaded effect used 

Japer, to yelp.] for bedspreads, curtains, etc.— v.t. jasp 'erise, -ize, 

Japhetic, ja-fet'ik, (obs.) adj. of European race: to turn intq jasper.—a«(fs. jasp'erous, jasp'ery. 
Indo-European in language. [From supposed —n. jaa'pis, jasper.—a4iz. jaspid'ean, jaspid'eous. 

descent from Japkrt.] [O.Fr. jaspe, jaspre —L. iaspis, -idls; and 

Japonic, ja~pon'ik, adj. Japanese.—it. japon'ica, directly from Gr. iaspis, -idos, of Eastern 

the Japanese quince (Pyrus, or Cydonia, japan- origin.] 

icd), camellia, or other Japanese plant. Jat, Jat, it. one of a tribe situated in north-west 

jar. Jar, v.i. to make a harsh discordant sound or India. (Hindi yj/.] 
unpleasant vibration: to give an unpleasant jataka, ja'ta-ka, n. a nativity, the birth-story of 
shock; to grate: to be discordant or distasteful: Buddha. [Sans, yj/akn—ydra, born.] 

to tick (Shak.): to clash: to quarrel: to be jato, yj'id, it. (aero.), a yet assisted rake-off, using 

inconsistent.— v.t. to shake, as by a blow: to a jato unit consisting of one or more rocket 

cause to vibrate unpleasantly; to grate on: to motors, usu. jettisoned after use. 
make dissonant:— pr.p. jarr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. jaunce, jannse, ydnz, Jans, v.i. (Shak.) to prance: 
jarred—it. a harsh sudden vibration; a disson- to cause a horse to prance.—n. prancing (5h<iA:.): 

ance: a grating sound or feeling: a tick of a a wearisome journey (dial.). [Perh. from a 

clock (Smk.): clash of interests or opinions: doubtful O.Fr. ynncri', to cause to prance.] 
dispeace,‘confiict.—n. jarr'ing, the act of jarring: jaundice, yjn'd/s (rarely ydif'd/.«), n. a disease in 
severe reproof.—Also adj.—adv. jarr'ingly. which there is yellowing of the eyes, skin, etc., 

[Imit.] by excess of bile pigment, the patient in rare 

jar.yjr, n. a wide-mouthed wide vessel: as much cases seeing objects as yellow: a disease showing 

at a jar will hold: a Leyden jar (q.v.).— v.t. to this condition: state of taking an unfavour- 

put in jars.—^n. jar'fal:"/i/. jar'fuls. [O.Fr. Jarre able, prejudiced view.—v./. to affect with 

ot Sp.jarra — Ar.jarrah.] jaundice, in any sense.—ad/, jaun'diced, affected 

'jar.yjr, it. a turn, used only in the phrase qp the with jaundice: feeling, or showing, prejudice, 

fkte,jUr; mf, hur (her); wftir; mbte, /hr; mOte; mSon,flk)t: dhen (then) 
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. or jealousy. [Fr. Jaunisse—Jmne, 
yellow—L. ga&lnus, yellowish, galbus, yellow.] 
Innt, yhtt (also JOnt), v.l. to go from place to 
place,, formerly wlui fktigue, now chiefly for 
pleasure: to make an excursion.— n. an excur* 
skm: a ramble.— ai&, jaunt'ing, strolling:‘mak¬ 
ing an exrorsion.—^jaiint'ing-car, a low-set, two¬ 
wheeled, open vehicle used in Ireland, with 
side-seats usu. back to back. [Origin obscure; 
cf. jaunce.] 

iaimty, janty, Jdn'ti (also Jan'ti), aitj. gentlemanly 
(formerly jantee, jauntee) {obs.y. having an airy 
or sprightly manner approaching swagger.— adv. 
laaat'ily.— n. jaiuit'iness. [Fr. gentil.] 
iaaBty. See jonty. 

Jaap, or Jap, jap, jap, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to 
mtter: to splash.— a. a splash: a spattering. 
(Origin unknown] 

adj- of the island of Java.— a^s. and 
ns. Ja'van, Javanese'.—Java man. Pithecanthro¬ 
pus; Java plum, the jambolana (Eugenia Jambo- 
lanaY, Java sparrow, a kind of weaver-bird, 
favei, Jav'gl, {Spens.) n. a worthless fellow. 
[Origin unknown.] 

JavelOe) water, zha- or zha-veV m/ 6'tar, eau de 
(d (fo) Javel(le), a solution of potassium chloride 
and hypochlorite used for bleaching, disinfect¬ 
ing, etc. [After Javel, former town, now part 
of the city of Paris.] 

javelin, Jav'(3-)lin, n. a throwing-spear.—jav'elin- 
man, an armed member of a sheriff’s retinue or 
a judi^’s escort at assizes; a soldier armed with 
a javelin. [Ft. Javetine’, prob. Celt.] 
jaw, Jo, n. a mouth-structure for biting or chew¬ 
ing: one of the bones of a jaw: one of a pair 
of parts for gripping, crushing, cutting, grinding, 
etc.: (in p/.) a narrow entrance: talkativeness, 
scolding {slang). — v.t. (slang) to scold.— v.i. to 
talk, esp. in excess.— adj. jawed, having jaws. 
— n. jaw'ing (slang), talk, esp. unrestrained, 
abusive, or reproving.—^jaw'bone, the bone of 
the jaw; jaw'-break'er, -twist'er (slang), a word 
hard to pronounce; jaw'fall, a falling of the 
jaw (arch.): depression of spirits (rare). — ad/. 
law'-fallen (rare), depressed in spirits: dejected. 
—^jaw'-foot, a foot-jaw, maxilliped; jaw lever, an 
instrument for opening the mouth of a horse 
or cow to admit medicine; jaw'-tootb, a molar. 
—hold one's jaw, to cease from talking or 
scolding. [Perh. chaw, modified by Fr. Joue, 
cheek.] 

jaw, J6, (Scot.) n. a dash or surge of liquid: a 
portion of liquid so dashed.— v.t. and v.i. to 
pour suddenly in a body.—jaw'box, a sink; 
jaw'hole, a cesspool: an entrance to a sewer. 
[Origin unknown.] 

jawan, J»-wan', n. an Indian common soldier. 
[Urdu Javan.) 

\vMhaXim,Jd-ba'sh9n, n. for jobation. [Influenced 
by jaw (I); see Job.] 
ia wohl, ya voV, (Ger.) yes indeed, 
jay, J6, n. a bird of the crow family with gay 
plumage: a wanton woman (arch, slangy, an 
indifferent actor (arch, slang): a stupid or 
awkward fellow (U.S. slang). — adJ. (U.S. slang), 
stupid, inferior.— v.i. jay'walk.—jay'walker, a 
careless pedestrian whom motorists are expected 
to avoid running down; jay'walking. [O.Fr. 
Joy.) 

jay, yd, n. tenth letter of the alplipbet (J. j): ob¬ 
ject or mark of that shape. 

\taennt,Jaz'^-rent. See jessermit. 

jazy. Same as jasey. 

jazz, Jaz, n. style of American Negro folk music 
with improvisation, syncopation, etc.: an art 
form and also various types of popular dance 
music derived from it: garish colouring, lively 
manner, vivid quality: insincere or lying talk 
(slang). —Also adJ- — v.t. to impart a jazz charac¬ 
ter to (often with up). —odv. jazz'ily.— n. jazz'i- 


aeas.— adl, jazz'y,—jazz age, the decade follow¬ 
ing World War I, esp. in America. [Origin un¬ 
certain.] 

jealous, Jel'eSf adJ. suspicious of, or incensed at, 
rivalry: envious: solicitous: anxiously heedful: 
mistrustftilly vigilant: brooking no unfaithful¬ 
ness.— v.t. jealouse (Jz^lddz'i ws. exc«)t Scot.', 
see jalouse).— adv. jeai'ously.— ns. jeal'ousy, 
jeal'oushood (SAok.), jeal'ousnesa. {O.Ft. Jalous 
— 1,. zeius —Gr. zilos, emulation.] 

Jeames, Jemz, n. a flunkey. [From Thackeray’s 
Jeames (James) de la Pluche.] 
jean, Jen, (esp. formerly) J6n, n. a twilled-cotton 
cloth (also in pi.): (in pi.) trousers or overalls 
of jean: (in pi.) close-fitting, sometimes three- 
quarter length, casual trousers of jean or similar 
material.— n. jeanette (Ja-net'), a light or coarse 
jean.—satin jean, a smooth, glossy fustian. 
[O.Fr. Janne —L. Genua, Genoa.] 
jeat. Jet (Milt.). Same as jet. 

Jebiisite, Jeb'u-zit, n. one of a Canaanitish 
people, predecessors of Israelites at Jerusalem: 
17th-century nickname for Roman Catholic.— 
adj. Jebusitic (-zit'ik). 

Jeddart, Jed'art, Jethart, Jedh'art, n. Jedburgh.— 
Jetbart justice, hanging first and trying after¬ 
wards; Jethart staff, a sort of battle-axe wiUi 
a long head. [O.E. Cedv/earde.) 
jee. Same as gee (1 and 3). 

}ee,Ji, (Scot.) v.i. to sik: to budge.— v.t. to dis¬ 
turb: to set on one side or ajar.—n. a displace¬ 
ment to the sidh: a condition of being ajar.— 
jee or jow one’s ginger, to bestir oneself, show 
perturbation. 

jeel. Jet, jeely, -i, (Scot.) ns. and vs.i. jelly: to 
jelly.—jeely nose (coll.), a bleeding nose, 
jeep, Jip, n. a light miliUry vehicle with great 
freedom of movement. [From G.P., For general 
purpose; perh. with Kminiscence of a' comic- 
strip animal character.] 

jeer, Jer, v.t. to make sport of: to treat with 
derision.— v.i. to scoff: to deride: to make a 
mock.— n. a railing remark: biting jest: mock¬ 
ery.— n. jeer'er.— n. and ad/, jeer'ing.— adv. 
jeer'ingly. [Origin unknown.] 
jeff, Je/, v.i. to gamble with printer’s quadrats 
thrown like dice, 
jeff, Je/, n. a rope, in circus slang. 

Jeffersonian, Jef~ar-s3n'l^n, a^ pertaining to 
Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), U.S. Present 
1801-09: of the American Democratic party.— 
n. a Democrat, 
jehad. See jihad. 

Jehovah, Ji-hd'va, n. Yahweh, the Hebrew God, 
a name used by Christians.— n. Jehfi'vist. one 
whb held that the vowel-points annexed to the 
word Jehovah in the Hebrew are the proper 
vowels of the word (obs.): a writer of passages 
in the Pentateuch in which the name applied to 
God is Yahweh, a Yahwist.— adj. J^oviat'ic.— 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, the International Bible 
Students’ Association (see Russellite). [Heb.; 
for yehowah, i.e. Yahweh with the vowels of 
Adonld.) 

Jehu, Je'hii, (coll.) n. a driver, esp. a ftirious 
whip. [A reference to 2 Kings ix. 20.] 
jeistiecor, Jes'ti-kor, -kdr, (Scot.) n. (ohs.) a close- 
fitting garment. [Fr. Juste au corps, close-fitting 
to the boc^.] 

jejune, Ji-Joon\ adJ. empty: spiritless, meagre, 
arid: showing lack of information or experience: 
naive, immature, callow.— adv. jejune'^.— ns. 
iejune'ness; jejn'mim, the part of the small 
intestine between the duodenum and the ileum. 
[L. JeJinus, hungry.] 

Jekyll and Hyde, Jek'll (or Jek'il) and hid, the 
good side and the bad side of a human being— 
from R.L. Stevenson. The Strange Case of Dr 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde (1886). 
jelly, Jel'i, n. anything gelatinous: the juice of 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'»-mant; for ceruin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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fruit boiM with bu|^. a i^latinous prepare* 
tkm for the table (m U.S. iell'o, formerly a 
trademark): a glass for jelly: a jellyfish—v.i. 
to set as a jelly: to congw.— v.t. to make into 
a jelly.— v.i. and v.t. jell, to jelly: to take distinct 
stupe (coil.). — atfis. jell'iedt in a state of jelly: 
endos^ in jelly; jell'itann.— v.i. jell'ify. to 
make into a jelly.— v.i. to become gelatinous.— 
jelly bag, a bag through which Mit juice is 
strained for iellv; jell'ynsh, a marine coelenter- 
ate with jelv-ldce body: a person who lacks 
firmness of purpose; jell'ygraidi, a copying 
appliance that uses a plate of jelly.— v.t. to copy 
by this means. [Fr. gelee, from geier —L. 
gelire, to freeze; cf. gel.] 
inhitoat, Jel'db-tong, it. pontianac, a substitute for 

S tta-peKha: the Btmean apocynaceous tree 
<yera costulata) yielding it. [Malay.] 
jeuMar, Jem'a-ddr, it. an Indian army officer 
below a subahdar: an officer of police, customs, 
etc.—^Also jauadar CJum"), jem'idar. [Urdu 
JamO'dSr.] 

jemima, Ji-mVma, {coll.) n. an elastic-sided boot. 

[An appropriate woman’s name.] 
jemmy, Jem’i, n. a burglar’s short crowbar: a 
bak^ sheep’s head (slang): an overcoat (dial.). 
(A form of the name James.) 
jemmy, Jem'i, (dial.) ad/, neat, smart, handy.— 
Also gemm'y.— n. jennn'iness, neatness. [Cf. 
jimp.] 

Jena vass, yd'na glas, a special type of glass con- 
uinii^ borates and free silica, resistant to 
chemical attack. [From Jena, Germany.] 
je ne aais guoi, zhe n» se kwa, an indefinable 
something. [Fr., I don’t know what.] 

Jenkins,^e/iglc'/nz, (coll.) n. a society reporter: a 
toady. 

jennet, Jen’it, n. a small Spanish horse.—Also 
gann'et, gen'et. [O.Fr. genet —Sp. Jinete, a light 
horseman, perh. of Arab origin.] 
jenneting, Jen’tt~ing, ft. a kind of early apple. 
[Prob. St John’s apple—Fr. Jeannet, dim. of 
/ran, John; not from/une-rariqg.] 

Jenny, Jen’i, n. generic name for a country lass 
(Scot.): a womanish man (Scot.): a wren or 
owl regarded as female: a she-ass: a travelling 
crane: a spinning-jenny: an in-off into a 
middle pocket from near the cushion (billiards). 
—Jenny-long'-iegB (5eor.), Jeim'y-spinner (dial.), 
a crane-fly: Jenny-wren', a wren. [From the 
name Jenny,} 

jeofail, Jef’Sl, (obs.) n. an error in pleadings, or 
the aduiowledgment of a mistake. [A.Fr. Jeo 
fall, I mistake.] 

itatnzir, Jep’ar.iii, n. hazard, danger: the danger 
of trial and punishment faced by the accused 
on a criminal charge (U.S. law). — vs.t. jeop'ard 
(rare and f/.5.), jeop'ardise, -ize, feop'ardy (rare), 
to put iii jeopardy.-*-#, jeop'aider.— atO. jeop'- 
aidm (oor.), dangerous: vtpituresome.— adv. 
jeop'ardoosly. [Ft. Jeu parti, a divided or even 
game—L.L. iocus partitas —L. Jocus, a game, 
partitas, divided—par/fri, to divide.] 
icqoiTity,/»*kH'f>'/-/f, n. Indian liquorice: its seed, 
otherwise jequirity bean, crab’s-eye, prayer-bead. 
[Origin obscure.] 

jerboa,/ar-bd'a, n'. a desert rodent (family Dipodi- 
dbe) taut jumps like a kangaroo. [Ar. yarbu'.] 
VstminA, ier-i-ml'ad, n. a lamentation: a tale of 
grief: a doldul story. [From/ere/n/al:, reputed 
author of the Book of Lamentations.) 
jerfalcon. Same as lurfaleon. 

Jariiciio»jfer'/-ftd, n. a remote place, to which one 
is hut^rously consigned. [Supposed to refer 
to 2 Sam. X. 4, S.] 

jorid, imad, Jer-id', n. a blunt Oriental javelin: 
a tournament in which it is used. [Ar. Jarid.) 
isAtJArk, n. a stroke (o&s.): a short movement 
beiun and ended suddenly: a twitch: an in- 
vmntary spasmodic contraction of a muscles 

fiile,/3r; mi, bar (her); mlne*m0te. 


a movement in physieai exercises: a short burst 
of bird-song (obs.): a useless person (slang ).— 
v.r. to thradi (<As.): to throw or move with a 
jerk.—r.f. to move with a jerk: to utt« gbnmtiy. 
—fu.jerk'er, one who jerks: ahomyhead(flsh); 
jark'iaeas.— adt. jerk'y, moving or coming by 
jerks or starts, Spasmodic.—jerk'inhead (archit.), 
the combination of a tnincated gable with a 
lipped roof. [An imit. word, akin to yerk.] 
jerk, etc. See jerque, etc. 
jeik,/drk, v.t. to make into charqui.— n. charqui. 
—Also jerk'ed-meat, jerk'y. fcnaiqui.] 
jerkin, JAr'kln, n. a jadust, a short coat or close 
waistcoat.— n. jirkinet' (Scot.), a woman’s 
bodice. [Origin unknown.] 
jeroboam, Jer-d-bd'sm, n. a very large bowl or 
bottle. [Allusion to 1 Kings xi. 28.] 
jerque, jerk, Jurk, v.t. to search (as a vessel) for 
concealed or smuggled goods: to examine (as 
a ship’s papbrs).— ns. jerqu'er, jerk'er; jerqu'- 
ing, jerk'ing. [Poss. It. cercare, to search.] 
jerrican, jerrycan, Jer'i-kan, n. a kind of petrol- 
can, orig. German. 

Jerry, Gerry, Jer’i, (war slang) n. a German, 
jerry,/er'/ (slang), n. a chamber-pot. [jeroboam.] 
jerry, jer'i, n. (coll.) a jeiTY-builder.— ad}, hastily 
made of bad materials.—^jerr'y-builder, one who 
builds flimsy houses cheaply and hastily.—^jerr'y- 
bnilding.—jerr'y-built.—^jerr'y-come-tum'ble 
(dial,), a tumbler, circus performer; jerr'y-shop, 
a low dram-shop. [Prob. the personal name.] 
jerrymander, a mistaken form of gerrymander, 
jersey, yur'zi. n. the finest part of wool: combed 
wool: a close-fitting woollen upper garment: 
a cow of Jersey breed.— n. Jer'sian, a hybrid 
obtained by mating a Jersey bull and a Friesian 
cow. [From the island of Jersey.) 

Jerusalem artichoke, Jsr-oos's-iam, see artichoke. 
—Jerusalem cross, a cross potent: Jerasslem 
letters, tattooed letters on one who has made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; Jerusalem pony, an 
ass; Jenuiaiem sage, a perennial plant, Phlomis 
fruticosa found in south Europe, with dense 
yellow flowers. 

jess, >5, n. a short strap round the leg of a hawk. 
— ad}, jessed, having jesses on. [O.Fr. ges —^L. 
}actus, a caA—}acire, to throw.] 

jessamine. See jasmine. 
jessamy,yer'a-m/, (obs.) n. ja.smine: a dandy, 
jessant, }es'ant, (her.) ad}, overlying: also app. 
for issnant. [App. O.Fr. gesant. pr.p. of gesir — 
L. }acere, to lie.] 

Jesse, Jes'i, n. a genealogical tree of Christ’s 
descent from Jesse: a large branched church 
candlestick.—Jesse window, one showing Christ’s 
genealogy in stained glass or curved on the 
mullions. 

jesserant, jes’s^ant, jazerant, }az\ (hist.) n. 
splint armour. [O.Fr. }aseran(t), Jazegan —Sp. 
}acerina.) 

Jessie,/es'/, (Scot.) n. an efleminate man. 

jest. Jest, n. something ludicrous: object of 
laughter: joke: fun: something uttered in 
sport.— v.i. to make a jest: to joke.— v.t. to 
jeer at, ridicule: to utter as a jest.— ns. jestee' 
(Sterne), the object of a jest; jest'm’, one who 
jests: a reciter of romances (arcA.): a bufibon: 
a court-fool.— ad/- jest'ful, given to jesting.—#. 
and ad/, jest'ing.— adv. jest'ingly.—jMt'book, a 
collection of funny stories; jest'ing-stock (obsj, 
a butt for jesu. [Orig. a deed, a story, M.E. 
geste —O.Fr. geste —L. gesta, things done, doings 
— gerlre, to do.] 

Jesuit, Jez'a-it, n. a member of the ikmous 
religious order, the Society of Jesus, founded in 
1534 by Ignatius Loyola: (ppprobriously) a 
crafty person, an intriguer, a prevaricator.— 
adls. Jesuit'ic, -nl. — adv, Jesuit'ically.— ns. 
Jes'uitism, Jes'uitry, the principles and prac¬ 
tices of or ascribed to the Jesuits.—Jesuits' bark, 
fOr,- mate; mdSn.Jdbt; dhen (then) 
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dnchona (broug^ to Rome by Jesuit mission* 
aries); Jesuits* drops, frier’s busam. 

Jesus, Ji'z»s, n. the founder of Christianity— 
also (in hymns, etc., esp. in the vocative) Jesn 
{Ji'tS). [Or. Msous (voc. and oblique cases 
iVsiNi)—Heb. Yish6a\ contr. of Yekdahiia', 
Joshua.] 

ideas, zka’xB, n, a size of paper in France, ap* 
proximateiy super-royal.—«nuid jdsns, imperial 
size. 

let, jet, n. a rich black variety of ligiute, very 
hard and compact, taking a high polish, used 
for ornaments: jet-black.— mii. of jet: jet- 
black.— II. iett'iness.— atU- jett'y, of the nature 
of jet, or black as jet.— aefj- jet'-blsck, black as 
jet.—^Abo n. [O.Fr. Jalel —L. and Gr. gagStis 
— Gagas or Cangai, a town and river in Lycia, 
where it was obtained.] 

lot. Jet, n. a narrow spouting stream: a spout, 
nozzle or pipe emitting a stream or spray of 
fluid; a strutting movement (obr.); a jet- 
plane.—v.r. and V.7. to spout.— v.l. to jut (obs.): 
to encroach {Shak.): to strut (oAr.): to travel 
by jet-pbne.—Jet'-drive.— atfj. jct'-driven, driven 
by the backward emission of a jet of gas, etc. 
—^jet'Mplam, a jet-driven aeroplane.—jet'- 
propdled.—jet'-propubion: iet'(-)stnam, very 
high winds more than 20,000 feet above the 
earth: the exhaust of a rocket engine.—the jet 
set, moneyed social set able to spend much of 
their time at fashionable resorts all over the 
world. [O.Fr. ferier— l^.JactBre, to fling.] 
iet d’ean, she 06 , (Fr.) jet of water, e.g. in an 
omamenul fountain. 

jetd, zhs-ta, {ballet) n. a leap from one foot to 
the other in which the free leg usu. finishes ex¬ 
tended forward, backward, or sideways. (Fr., 
thrown.] 

ietsain,/er'wiR, n. jettison (obs.): goods jettisoned 
from a ship and washed up on shore: according 
to some, goods from a wreck that remain 
under water (see Aitsam).—^Abo iet'som {arch.), 
leC'aon {arch.). —a. jett'ison, the act of throwing 
goods overboard.—v.r. to throw overboard, as 
goods in time of danger: to abandon, reject 
(fig.). —flotsam and jetsam, often, unclaimed odds 
and ends. [A.Fr. Jetteson —L. jactatid, -onis, a 
casting—/ocTdre, freq. of Jacire, to cast.] 
jattatura, /et-a-rdb'ra, n. the spell of the evil qye. 
[It. tettatura, a Neapolitan word—L. ijectare — 
Jactare, freq. of Jacire, to throw.] 
lattisoa. Seejetsmn. 

jotlaB, ieton, Jet'ea, n. a piece of stamped metal 
used as a counter in card-playing, casting 
account^ etc. [Fr. Jeton—Jeter, to throw—^L. 
jactare, f^. of Jacire, to throw.] 
littT, Jet'l, n. a projection: a pier. [O.Fr. Jettee, 
tlmwn out; see jM (2).] 

fea, ska, (Fr.) a game. — ^lea de mots:— ^/. jeax de 
BBOls Ids m6)j a pby on words, a pun: jeu 
d’asprit:— pi. leux d’esprit {des^pri), a witticism. 
Jamie, xhan, (Fr.) young.—jeune amour (o-mdBr), 

S love; jeune fllle C/T-j'*), a mrl; jean e 
(pre-rn^x—fertt. mremidre, {pre-myer), 
a juvemle lead. 

JauBsaBa dona, xhee-nex do-ra, (Fr.) gilded youth: 
luxurious, stylbh, sophis t icated young people. 
Jtm,Ua, H. a person of Hebrew deacentorrellgion: 
au larwite: (qffimrividM a usurer, mber, etc.: 
—Jem. Jow'asB. — rJ. {e^erulveM to overreach, 
or to cheat.— adf. Jow'iah, at the Jews or their 
■eUadon.—odv.Jaw'iohljr.^—o.Jaw'iahBaBSi^-Jew'- 
koR'Inm the petaecatiag of Jews; jaw'flah, a 
UBDa ror oeveral very large Amencao and 
Australian firims;. Jaw*a'-ear, an earlike Aingus 
(Aurfeularia) pamaitic on elder and other treea; 
Jew’d eye, fbrmerty, something of very hi^ 
value (SShadi. Srorm a Jewe’a ‘ftom the 
practioe of torturing Jews for money); Jew's'- 
fauik'’iBoaaae, bensoin; Jew’s'-haip', 


harp', -trump', a small lyre-shaped instrument 
played sgainat the teeth by twitching a metal 
tongue with the finm; Jews’ houses, leavings, 
in Cornwall, remains of prehbtoric miners' 
dwellings, mine refuse, and tin furnaces; Jew's'- 
m^'ow, a kind of jute cultivated as a pot-herb 
in Syria; Jew’s'-myr'tle, butcher’s broom; 
Jew’s'-pitch, osphaltum; Jew’s'-stone, a large 
fossil sea-urchin spine; Jews’ thorn, Christ's 
thorn.—^wandering Jew (see wander). [O.Fr. 
/ueu—L. JSdaeus —Gr. loudalos —Heb. Yeldie^, 
Judah.] 

jewri, Jdd'sl, n. a precious stone: a personal 
ornament of precious stones, gold, etc.: a hard 
stone (ruby, etc.) used for pivot bearings in a 
watch: an imitation of a gmstone: a glass 
boss; anything or anyone highly valued.— v.t. 
to adorn with jewels: to fit with a jewel:— pr.p. 
jew'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. jew'elled.—ns. jew'ei- 
ler, one who deals in, or madccs, jeweb; jewellery 
{J6d’»l-ri), jew'eby, jeweb in general.—jew'el- 
case, a casket for holding jewels; jew'el-house, 
a room in the Tower of London where the 
crown-jeweb are kept; jewel-weed, aity pbnt of 
the genus Impatiens. [O.Fr. Jouel (Fr. Joyau); 
either a dim. of Fr. Joie, joy, from L. gaudium, 
joy— gaudire, to rejoice—or derived through 
L.L. Jocdle, from L. Jocdrl, to jest.] 

Jewry, Joo’rl, n. Judaea: a district inhabited by 
Jews; the Jewish world, community, or religion, 
jezail, Jex'il, -61’, a. a heavy Afghan gun. [Pers. 
Jaza’il.] 

Jezebel, Jes'e-bsl, n. a shameless painted woman. 

[From Ahab’s wife, 2 King’s ix. 30.]. 
jib. Jib, n. a triangular sail borne in front of the 
foremast in a ship: the boom of a crane or 
derrick: the under-lip (d/o/.); the face; a jibbing 
horse: an act of jibbing: a standstill.—v./. to 
cause to gybe.—v.f. fo gybe; (of a horse) to 
balk or shy: to refuse, show objection, boggle 
{fig.)x — pr.p. jihb'iiig; pa.t. and pa.p. jibbed.— 
It. jibb'er, a jibbing horse.—^jib'-boom', a boom 
or extansion of the bowsprit, on which the jib 
is spread; jib'-crane', a crane with an inclined 
arm fixed to the foot of a rotating vertical post, 
the upper ends connected.—the cut of one's jib, 
one's appearance. [ Ormn obscure; perh. several 
dififerent words; cf. gibbet, gybe;, the j sound 
stands in the way of connecting with Dan. gibbe, 
Du. gfjpen.] 

jib, jib, (Scot.) v.t. to milk closely, strip: to fleece. 
— n.pl. jibb'ings, the last milk drawn from a cow. 
mtefik,ja>’». Seejubbab. 
jibber. See gibber. 

Jib-door, Jib’-ddr, -d6r, n. a disguised door, flush 
with the wall. [Origin unknown.] 

! ibe. See gybe, 
ibe. Same as gibe, usu. U.S. 
dSy,Jlf’i, {coll.) n. an instant.—Also jiff. [Origin 
unknown.] 

iittJIg, e jerky movement: a lively dance usu. 
in ^8 time: a dance-tune of like kind—a giga 
or gigue: a modcing ballad {abs.)x a jingle or 
piece of doggerel {obs.): a farcicai afterpiece or 
mterlude sung and danced to popular tunes 
{obs.): a jest {obs.): a contrivance of various 
kind^ esp. one for catching fish by jeriung hooks 
into its body, an appliance for guiding a tool, 
a miner’s jigger.— v.t. and v.L to jurii: to per¬ 
form as a Jig.— v4. to work upon with a Jig:— 
pr-p. JigglBg; pa.l. and pa.p. j^Kod.— as. 
liganorse', rag'nsdwb, a what’s-its-name: a 
gadget; jiu'er, one who jigs in any sense: any¬ 
thing that jigs: one of mi^ kinds of subsidiary 
appliances, esp. with lediMrocMing motion, as 
an oadllatioo transformer, an anmratus for 
separating ores by jolting m sieves in water, a 
simple jpotter-B whm or a template or mfUe 
used with iL a wardiouse crane, the bridge or 
rest f(» foe cue in billiards: a goif-club, used 
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«tp. fmmerly, with narrow loftad iron head: 
old fashioned sloop^rigged boat: a jigcer-mast 
(MHt.): a say on a jigfer-mast (luuit.): odd 
person: odd or despised contrivance: a 
small measure for drinks.—v.l. to jo’k or 
shake: to form with a jigger: to ruin.— v.i. to 
tug or move with jerks.—n. jigg'ing.— a^. 
iin'ish.— v.t. and v.i. I^'ie, to move with 
vibratory jerks.— n. a jiggling movement.— 
Mgg'er-mast, a four-masted ship’s aftermost 
mast: a small mast astern; jig'saw, a narrow 
reciprocating saw: a jigsaw puzzle.—y.r. and 
v.i. to cut with a jigsaw.—^jigsaw puzzle, a picture 
cut up into pieces, as by a jigsaw, to be fitted 
together.—^jiggered up (slang), exhausted. [Origin 
obscure.] 

jigger, i/g'er, n. a form of chigoe. 
jiggeiM, Jig'srd, (coil.) atU. confounded. [Origin 
doubtftil.] 

jiggery-pokery, Jig'a-ri-pS'ks-ri, n. trickery: de¬ 
ception. [Cf. ionkery-pawkery.] 
jig-jog. jig'-Jog’, adv. with a jolting, jogging 
motion.— n. a jolting motion: a jog.—Also 
jick'ajog', jig'jig', jig'ajig', jig'ajog', jigg'ety- 
jog'. Qig.jog.] 
jigot. Same as gigot. 

jihad, jdhad, }i-had\ n. a holy war (for the 
Mohammedan faith): a stunt campaigiu [Ar. 
JihSd, struggle.] 
jul, jillet, etc. See gill (3). 
jilt. Jilt, n. one, esp. a woman, who encourages 
and then rejects a lover.— v.t. to discard (a 
lover) after encouragement. [Possibly jillet or 

i£S::i See guncrack. 

Jim Crow, yim kro, a generic name for the Negro 
(derogatory): racial discrimination against 
Negroes.—jim'-crow, a tool for bending or 
straightening iron rails or bars: a plane or other 
tool Uiat works in both directions.—Jim Crow 
car, school, etc., one for Negroes only. [From a 
Negro minstrel song with the refrain ‘Wheel 
about and turn about and jump Jim Crow’.] 
jiminy.y/m'ifi-/. See gemini. 
jinsjam, Jim’jam, n. a gimcrack: a gadget: an 
oddhy: (in pi.) delirium tremens: (in pi.) the 
fidgeu. [Origin unknown.] 
jimi^, Jim’i, (chiefly U.S.) n. a burglar’s jemmy. 
[James.] 

jimp*yimp, (5cor.) a<(i. slender: elegant: scant.— 
advs. jimp, jimp'ly, neatly: hardly: scant.— n. 
iimp'ness.—odi. jimp'y, neat. [Origin unknown.] 
Jimson-weed, Jimpson-weed, Jamestown-weed, 
Jlm's»n-w€d, n. thorn-apple. [Jamestown, Vir¬ 
ginia. where it establishkl itself.] 
jiagal, gingall, giogal, Jin(jfYgSl, ‘gdl, n. a 
large Chinese or Indian swivel-musket. [Hind. 

yan/d/.] 

juigbaag, Jing-bang’,jing’, (slang) n. company: 
collection: lot. [Origin unknown.] 
jingle, yim'g/, n. a succession of clinking sounds: 
that wh^ makes a tinkling sound, esp. a metal 
disk on a tambourine: a thin or paltry corre¬ 
spondence of sounds in verse: a verse or set of 
verses of such a kind: a covered two-wheeled 
vehicle.~y.r. and v.i. to sound with a jingle.— 
ns. jing'ler; jing'let, a ball serving as the 
clapper of a sleigh-bell; jing'ling, a game in 
whmh Uindfoldeo players within a ring try to 
catch a player with a bell tied to him.—adl. 
jiag'^.—ling'la-jang'le, a dissonant continued 
jingling: a jingling trinket; jingling Johnny, a 
ChinM Mwlion, or musical percussion instru¬ 
ment. [unit.] 

jingo. Jingo, Jing'gd, n. used in the mild oaths 
'By jingo!’, 'By the living jingo!’ (Scot. ‘By 
jingl’, ‘By jli|gBl’): from its occurrence in a 
musie-ha!i song of 1878 that conveyed a threat 
against Russia, a (British) chauvinist.— ai^s.j: 
jiag'o, jing'oish, chauvinist: jingois'tic, chag^> 

fiUe.fSr; mi, Mr (her); mine; mite. 
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teristic of jingoism.—n. jing'oism, (British) 
chauvinism. [Appeara first as a coitiurer’s 
sununoning call; possibly from Basque Jitdeoa, 
Jtdtdto, God.] 

jiiqp>-ring, Jing’gd-ring, n. a children’s game in 
which the players dance round one of their 
number singing ‘Here we go round the jingo¬ 
ring’. [Ck>im. with jink.] 

a ll. See gingili. 

tJingk, (Scot.) V.I. to dodge nimbly.— v.t. to 
eluite: to cheat.— n. a quick, illusory turn.— 
high jinks (see high). [Pern, a natural expression 
of the movement.] 

jinn, Jin, n.pl. (sing, jinnee, jinni, djiimi, geme 
(Jtn-i’, Jin'l)) a class of spirits in Mohammedan 
mythology, formed of fire, living chiefly on the 
mountains of Kkf which encircle the world, 
assuming various shapes, sometimes as men of 
enormous size and portentous hideousness.— 
Also djinn, ginn. The Jinn are often called genii 
by a confusion. A plural jinns is sometimes 
erroneously used. [At. Jinn, sing. Jinni.] 
jinricksha, jinrickshaw, jinrikisha. See ricksha, 
jinx, j^ngks, n. a bringer of bad luck, 
jirble, Jir\ Jdr'bl, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to pour 
splashingly or unsteadily, 
jirkinet. S« jerkin. 

jitney,yft'n/, (U.S. slang) n. five-cent piece: a bus, 
em., with low fares: anything cheap or paltry. 
—a<Ci. cheap: paltry, [nrh. Fr.yeton. counter.] 
jitter, Jit'sr, (orig. U.S.) v.i. to behave in a 
flustered way.— n.pl. jitt'ers, a flustered state.— 
adj. jitt'ery.^—^jitt'erbug (U.S.), a violent spas¬ 
modic type of dancing to jazz music: one who 
dances so: (in Britain, by misunderstanding or 
extension) a scaremonger, alarmist.— v.l. to 
dance wildly and grotesquely, 
jiu-jitsu. Same as m-jitsu. 
jive,yiv, n. a style of jazz music: dancing thereto: 
jargon (slang). — v.l. to play or dance jive: talk 
jargon (slang). 
jiz. See giz. 

jo, joe, Jd, (Scot.) n. a beloved one. [An old 
form of joy.] 

Job. Job, n. a person of great patience—^from Job 
in the Book of Job .—n. jdbft'tion (also jawbfi'- 
tion), a tedious scolding.— v.t. j«^ (Jdb), to 
reprimand tediously.—Job’s comforter, one who 
aggravates the distress of the unfortunate man 
he has come to comfort; Job’s news, bad news; 
Job’s post, the bearer of bad news; Job’s tears, 
the stony involucres of an Indian grass, Co/x 
Lachryma, used as beads: round grains of 
chrysolite. 

job, yob, n. a sudden thrust with anything pointed, 
as a brak.— v.t. and v.i. to prod or peck suddenly: 
— pr.p. jobb'ing; pa.i. and pa.p. jobbed. [App. 
imit.; cf. jab.] 

job. Job, n. any definite piece of work, esp. of 
a trifling or temporary nature: any undertaking 
or employment with a view to profit: an appoint¬ 
ment or situation: state of affairs (coll): a 
transaction in which private gain is sought 
under pretence of public service: an end accom¬ 
plished by intrigue or wire-pulling: a criminal 
enterprise, esp. theft: a hired horse or carriage: 
a job-lot.— aiU, employed, hired, or used by the 
job or for jobs, bought or sold lumped to¬ 
gether.— v.l. to work at jobs: to buy and sell, 
as a broker: to practise jobbery.—v.r. to per¬ 
form as a job: to put or carry through by 
jobbery: to deal in, as a broker: to hire or 
let out, esp. horses.— ns. jobb'er, one who jobs: 
one who buys and sells, as a broker: one who 
turns official actions to private advantage: one 
who engages in a mean lucrative affair: a whole¬ 
sale merc)iant, esp. if selling to retailers (U.S.)i 
jobb'ery, jobbing: unfair means employed to 
secure some private end.—jobb'ing, working 
b^ the job.— n. the dding of jobs: miscellaneous 
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liriatliit>work; biqring and selling as a broto: 
stock-jobbing: jobb^.—^fob'-lot, a collection 
of odds and ends, esp. for sale as one lot: any 
collection of inferior quality; iob'-mas'tw, a 
livcty-stable keeper who jobs out horses and 
carriages.—a baa, good, job, a piece of work ill, 
or well, done: an unlucky, or lucky, fact: have 
a job to (co//.), to have difficulty in; job of 
work, a task, bit of work; jobs for the boys, 
jobs given to or created for associates or ad¬ 
herents; jost the job (co//.), exactly what is 
wanted; odd jobs, occasional pieces of work; 
on the job, at work, in activity. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

jobatUm. See Job. 

jobs. See Job. 

lobemowl, Job'gr-ndl, n. a dull head: a stupid 
pmon. [App. Fr. Jobard, a noodle, and nowl, 
ntdl.] 

Jock, Jok, n. Jack iScot.y. the jack or knave in 
cards(Sco/.): a yokel: a Scottish soldin(r/ang). 
[Jack.] 

jockey, Jok'i, n. a man (orig. a boy) who rides in 
a horse-race: a horse-dealer: one who takes 
undue advantage in business.— v.t. to jostle by 
riding against: to manoeuvre: to trick by 
manoeuvring.—v.f. to seek advantage by man¬ 
oeuvring.— ns. jock'eyism, jock'eyship, the art 
or practice of a jockey.-^ockey CM, an as¬ 
sociation for the promotion and ordering of 
horse-racing: a perfume composed of rose, 
orris, cassia, tuberose, bergamot, etc; jockey 
strap (see jockstrap). [Dim. of Jock.) 

jocko. Jok'd, n. a chimpanzee. [Fr., from a W. 
African word nckeko.] 

Jock Scott, Jok skot, h. a kind of artificial fly. 

jockstrap, Jok'strap, n. genital support worn by 
men participating in athletics.—Also jock, 
jockey strap. [Dial. Jock, the male organ, 
strap.) 

jockteleg, Jok'tg-leg, {Scot.) n. a large clasp- 
knife. [The suggested Jactpies de Liige lacks 
confirmation.) 

joco, J6-k5‘, {Scot.) a4J. cheerfully complacent 
[jocoBe.) 

jocorous, Jd-kS'r»s, -kd', (Anglo-Ir.) aJJ. jocose, 
[jocose.] 


jocose, J3-k6s', atfj. full of jokes: facetious: 
merry.— adv. jocose'ly.— ns. jocoae'ness, jocosity 
(-kos'M), the quality of being jocose.— adJ- 
jocosd'rioua, half in lest, half in earnest. [L. 
Jocdsus—Jocus, a joke.) 

jocular, Jok'O-br, adJ. given to jokes: inclined 
to joke: of the nature of, intmded as, a joke. 
— n. jocularity {-hr'Hi). — adv. joc'ularly.—n. 
joc'nUtor, a professional jester or minstrel. [L. 
Joculdris—Jocus.] 

jocund, Jdk’und, jok’und, -ond, osjf. mirthful: 
merry: cheerful: pleasant.— ns. jocundity 

{kund'i-tl), joc'undness.— <h/v. joc'undly. [O.Fr. 
— h.h.Jocundus for h. JOcundus, pleasant, modi¬ 
fied by association with iociis.) 

jodel, yo'di. Same as yodel. 

jodhpurs, Jod’p&rs, n.pl. riding-breeches with a 
tight extension to the ankle (also jodhpur 
breeches): ankle-high boots worn with jodhpur 
breeches for riding (also jodhpur boots, shoes). 
[Jodhpur in India.) 

joe, J6, joey, id'/, {slang) n. fourpenny-bit {Joseph 
Hume, M.P., 1836): threepenny bit— n, Joey 
Jd'l, a circus clown, ap. in the English tradi¬ 
tion (Joseph Grimaldi).—Joe Miller, an old or 
sule jest, a jest-book; Joe Miilerism, the habit 
of retailing stale jests—^from Joe Miller (1684- 
1738). a comedian but a notoriously dull fellow, 
on whom a jest-book was fathered; Joe Soap, 
or moely Joe {airman's slang), one imposed on 
to perform unpleasant tasks.—^aot for Joe (see 
Joseph). 

joe. Same as jb. 


joey, /d'l (Austr.) n. a young animal, eqi. kan¬ 
garoo. [Australian Jod.) 

Wit Jog, V./. to shake: to push with the elbow or 
hand: to stimulate, stir up, as the memoiy.— 
V./. to move by jogs: to trudge:—pr.p. joggmg; 
pa.t. and pa.p. jogged.—n. a slight shake: a 
push or nudge.— ns. jogg'er, (Dryden) one who 
moves slowly and heavuy; jogg'ing, exercising 
by running with a slow bouncing movement. 
—jog'-trot', a slow jogging trot: humdrum 
routine.—be jogging, to move on: to depaM. 
[Perh. akin to snog.) 

i<V^> Jog't, n. a tooth, notch, or pin to prevent 
sliding of surfaces in contact: a joint so made. 
—V.I. to join with a joggle. [Perh. conn, with 
jag, a projection.) 

joggle, jog'l, v.t. to jog or shake slightly: to 
jostle.— v.i. to shake:— pr.p. jogg'ling; j>a.t. and 
pa.p. jogg'led. [App. dim. or freq. of jog.) 

johannes, Jd-{h)an'ez, n. a gold coin of John V 
of Portugal.—Also joann'es.— adjs. Jtduum'ean, 
Johann'ine, of or pertaining to John, esp. the 
Apostle. [L. Johannis from JSatmes —Gr. 
Idannes —Heb. Ydchandn, John.) 

Jobamusberger, Jd-han'is^drg-ar, n. a white 
Rhenish wine grown at Johannl^erg (*St John’s 
Mountain*), near Wiesbaden. 

J(^ Jon, n. a proper name of whose diminu¬ 
tives Johnn'y, Johnn'ie, b sometimes used in 
slang for a simpleton, an empty-headed man 
about town or fellow generally: lavatory (slang). 
— n. Johnian (Jdn'l-sn), a member of St John's 
College, CBmbridge.-^ohn'-a-dreainB' (Shak.), 
a dreamy fellow; John a-Nokes, John a-Stiles, 
-Styles, fictitious persons in English law-suits, 
or generally; Joim'-apple, a kind of apple, 
otherwise apple-John; John Barleycorn, malt 
liquor personified; John Bull, a generic name 
for an Englishman, from* Arbuthnot(t)’s History 
of John Bull, 1712; John BuUism, the typical 
English character, or any act or word expressive 
of It; John Chinaman, a Chinaman: the Chinese 
generically; John Citiren, a typical citizen; 
John CollinB, an alcoholic drink baaed on mn; 
John Company, the East India Company; J(M 
Doe (see doe); John Dory (see dory, 1); John'.pgo- 
to-bed-at-noon', the goat’s-beard (from its early 
closing); Johim'y-ciuie, a cake of Indian meal 
toasted; Johnn'y-come-Ute'ly, a newcomo'; 
Jolmn'y-head'-ia-air, John o'direanu, a dreamy, 
impractical person; Johnn'y-raw, a bemnner; a 
greenhorn. [L. Johannis; see jobannesd 

Johnsonian, JoiMd’nlsn, adJ. of, in the manner 
of. Dr Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer (1709- 
1784).— ns. Jfdmsd'nianism, John'sonism {-ssn- 
Izm); Jotm'Bonese, Johnsonian style, idiom, dic¬ 
tion, or an imitation of it—ponderous English, 
full of antitheses, balanced triads, and words of 
classical origiia— n.pl. Johnsdniaim (S'ns, -d'na), 
matters, miscellaneous items, connected with 
Johnson. 

joie de vivre, zhwa d» ve-vr', (Fr.) joy of livM. 

join,/Q/n, v.r. to connect: to unite: to associate: 
to add or annex: to become a member of: to 
come into association with or the company of: 
to go to and remain with, in, or on: to draw 
a straight line between {jgeom.). —v./. to be con¬ 
nected: to combine, unite: ,to run into one: to 
grow together: to be in, or come into, close 
contact.— n. a joining: a place where things 
have been joined: a mode of joining.— ns. 
joind'er, joining; join'er, one who jouis or 
unites: a worker in wood, esp. one who makes 
smaller structures than a carpenter: one who 
joins many societies: join'ery, the art of the 
joiner: joiner’s work; jom'ing, the act of joining: 
a seam: a joint; joint, a joining: the plora 
where, or mode la which, two or more things 
join: a place where two things (esp, bones) 
meet with power of movement as of a hinge: 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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a node, or place whoe a atem bears leaves, esp. 
if swollen: a segment: a piece of an animal’s 
body as cut up for the table: the flexible hinge 
of cloth or leather connecting the back of a 
.book with its sides: a crack intersecting a mass 
«f rock (geo/.): the place where adjacent sur¬ 
faces meet: condition of adjustment at a joint 
(in the phrase out of Joint): a place of resort 
for tramps; a low resort: a place, esp. a public 
house or hotel.— atU- joined, united, or com¬ 
bined; shared among more than one: sharing 
with another or others.— v.t. to unite by joints: 
to fit closely : to provide with joints or an ap¬ 
pearance of joints: to fill the joints of: to divide 
into joints.—v.i. to fit like or by joints.— a<0- 
joint'ed, having joints: composed of segments: 
constricted at intervals.— n. loint'er, the largest 
kind of plane used by a joiner: a bricklayer’s 
tool for putting mortar in joints.— atU- jointiess. 
— adv. joint'ly, in a joint manner: unitedly or 
in combination: together.— ns. joint'ness; 

joint'ure, property settled on a woman at 
marriage to be enjoyed after her husband’s 
death.—v.t. to settle a jointure upon.—ns. 
joint'uress, joint'ress, a woman on whom a 
jointure is settled.—^join'-hand, running hand; 
jointed cactus, a plant iOpuntia pusilla) of the 
prickly-pear genus, a serious pest in S. Africa; 
lomt'-fir, any plant of the family Gnetaceae; 
joint'-heir, one who inherits jointly with an¬ 
other or others; joint'ing-rule, a long straight- 
edged rule used by bricklayers for keeping their 
work even; joint'-oil, synovia; joint'-stock, stock 
held jointly or in company (joint'-stock company, 
one in which each shareholder can transfer 
shares without consent of the rest); joint'-stool 
{Shak.), a stool made of parts inserted in each 
other; joint'-ten'ancy; joint'-ten'ant, one who 
is owner of land or goods along with others; 
joint'-worm (.U.S.), a hymenopterous larva that 
attacks grain-stalks near the first joint.—^join 
battle, to begin a fight or contest; join issue, to 
begin to dispute; to take up the contrary view 
or side; join up, to enlist, esp. in participation 
in a ^neral movement; out <tt joint, dislocated: 
disordered (fig.); put one’s nose out of joint, to 
supplant in another’s love or confidence: to 
disconcert: to rebuff; second jotet, the middle 
piece of a fly fishing-rod: the ^gh of a fowl— 
opp. to the leg or drumstick, the first joint; 
■mvcnal joint, a contrivance by which one part 
is able to move freely in all directions, as in 
the baU-and-socket joint. [O.Fr. Joindre —L. 
Jungire,JuHCtum, to join.] 
joist. Joist, n. a beam su^orting the boards of 
a floor or the laths of a ceiling.— v.t, tP fit with 
joists. [O.Fr. fiste — gesir —L. Jacire, to lie.] 
joke, J8k, n. a jest: a witticism; anything said 
or done to excite a laugh: anything provocative 
offasughter: an absurdity.—v.f. to cast jokes at: 
to banter: to make merry widi.—v.t. to jest; 
tobemer^; to make sport.—n. jok'er, one who 
Jokes or jests: a fifty-third card in the pack, 
used at ewdire, polmr, etc.: an innocent-looking 
clause insidios^ introduced to cripple the 
effect crf'abiltor document ((/./?.): an unforeseen 
ftetor aflteting a shuation: a fellow (slang). — 
adJ. jofce'aune.— adv. jidc'ingly, in a joking 
manner.— n. Joke'amith, a maker of jokes, 
—no joke, a serious or difficult matter. (L. 
Jocus.j 

jekel. piS'kdi, (Shetland; obs.) adv. yes (lit. yes 
earn.—^Also yo'kal. [Shetland Nom Jo, yes, 
and (inferred) ko/A-^.N. karl, carl.] 

e s, jtdl, oth« forms of jowl (1 and 2). 

ie hdde, zho-ii led, (Fr.) a woman whose ugli¬ 
ness by conventional standards is part of her 
Cham. 

jeByt JoFI, adJ. mam: expressing or exciting 
mnlh, jovial: eamatg, robust: used as tfa in¬ 


definite expression of approbation (to//.).—v./. 
to make fun of: put or keep in good humour. 


to maxe tun or: put or iceep in good humour, 
beguile.— adv. (eoll.) uncommonly.— n. a marine 
(slang): a jollification (eoll.).—n. jollifici'tion. 


a making jolly: noisy festivity and merriment. 
— adv. jolf'ily.— ns. joU'iment (Spens.), merri¬ 
ment; joll'iness, joU'ity, joU'yhcad (Spens.). — 
Jidly Roger, the pirates’ black flag with white 
skull and crossbones. [O.Fr. Jom, Joli, very 
doubtfully referred to O.N. J6l, Yule.] 
jidlyboat, Jol'i-bot, n. a ship’s boat. [Origin 
obscure.] 

Jolt, Jolt, v.i. to shake or proceed with sudden 
jerks— v.t. to shake with a sudden shock.— n. 
a sudden jerk; a shock: a stimulating shock.— 
n. jolt'er.— adv. jolt'ingly, in a jolting manner. 
(Ety. obscure.] 

jolterhead, Jdit'sr-hed, joltlwad, Jdlt'hed, ns. a 
large clumsy head: a blockhead. [Ety. obscure.] 
jomo, or dsoroo. See zho. 

Jonah, Jd’na, n. a bringer of ill-luck on ship¬ 
board or elsewhere. [From the prophet Jonah.] 
Jonathan, Jon's-than, n. the people or the United 
states, collectively, or a typical specimen (Brother 
Jonathan): anAmerican variety of apple. (Perh. 
from the sagacious Governor Jonathan 'Trum¬ 
bull, 1710-85.] 

jongleur, zhS-glofr', n. a wandering minstrel: a 
mountebank. [Fr.,— O.Fr.Jogleor — L.JoculStor; 
cf. juggler.] 

jonquil, Jong'kwiI, formerly Jung-kwiV, n. a name 
given to certain species of narcissus with rush¬ 
like leavm. [Fr. Jon^uille —L. Juncus, a rush.] 
jonty, Jon'ti, jaunty, janntic, janty, Jdn'ti, Jan’ti, 
(slang) n. a naval master-at-arms. 

Jordan, Jor'dn, n. country in S.-W. Asia.—Also 
a^. — adj. Jordan'ian, (^dSn'). — n. a native or 
citizen of Jordan. [Sm next.] 

Jmdan, Jor'dn, n. the great river of Palestine: 
death (fig.; as a passage into the Promised 
Land, Numb, xxxiii. SI): a chamber-pot 
(Shak.; according to some, from Jordan- 
bottle, a pilgrim’s bottle containing Jordan 
water). 

jordeloo, JSr-di-idd'. See gardiloo. 
jomm, joram, Jdr’sm, Jdr', n. a large drinking- 
bowl: a great drink. [Ety. unknown; poss. 
from Joram in 2 Sam. viii. 10.] 

Joseph, Jd'zlf, n. one whose chastity is above 
temptation—from the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife in Gen. xxxix.: a capra over¬ 
coat worn b^ women in the 18th century for 
riding—possibly in allusion to Joseph’s coat, 
Gen. xxxvii.—not for Joseph (or Joe), not on 
any account (the particular Joseph, if any, is 
unknown). 

josh. Josh, v.t. to ridicule.— n. a hoax: a de¬ 
risive jest: a fool.—R. josh'er. 
joskin,/os'kin, n. a clown, yokel. [Thieves’ cant.] 
joss, Jos, n. a Chinese idol: ludk: fate.—n. 
joss 'er, a clergyman (id ur/r.): a fellow (s/oRg): a 
blunderer (s/ofw).—joss'-house, a temple: joss'- 
stick, a stick of gum burned by the Chinese as 
incense to their mds. [Port, deos, god—^L. deus.) 
joss-block,/os'-h/ok, (dial.) n. a horse-block, 
jostle,/or'/, jostle,/vs'/, v.i. to tilt, joust (obs.). 
—v.f. and v.i. to shake or jar by collision: to 
hustle: to elbow—n. an act of jostling.—ns. 
jos'ttomeat, jos'tiing. [Freq. of joost, jnstT] 
jot. Jot, n. an iota, a whit, a ttttle.— v.t. to set 
down briefly: to make a memorandiim of:— 
pr.p. jotting; pa.t. and pa.p. jott'eA.—ns. ioM'sr, 
one who jots: a book or pad fbr rou|^ notes; 
Jott'ing, a memorandum: a rough note. JL. 
idta (read as J6ttd-<it. lOia, the smaUest letter 
in the alphabet, equivalent to i; Hdb.ydd.) 
iota, hhd'td, n. a Spanish dance in tri^ time. 
[Sp.] 

jotuB, yS'tsn, jfltann, ya’Iaa, n. a giant. [O.N. 
Jduinn.i 


/ite,JSr; ml, hUr (her); mine; m8te,fik: ndUe; mdSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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Jadas 


ivagt, Jdbgz.lugi, n.pl. an iron nedc-rint—the old 
Scottish pUlory. [nob. O.Fr. joug, a yoke— L. 
Jufum.] 

Jonuance, jovsaniice, Jod’is^ns, (5peiu.) n. 
joyousness. [Fr. Joulssance—Jouir, to enjoy— L. 
gaudire, to rejoice.] 

ioiik«iook,>d5fc, (5cof.)y./. toduck: to dodge: to 
bow.—fi. an elusive duck or dodging movement: 
a bow.— ns. jouk'ery, jook'ery, jouk'ery* 
pawk'cry (Scot.), trickery, roguery. [Ety. 
obscure.] 

joule, J66i, Jowl, It. orig. unit of eneriw, now of 
energy, work and heat in the M.KTS. system, 
equal to work done when a force of 1 newton 
advances its point of application 1 metre (1 
joule -10^ ergs). [After uw physicist J. P. Jotik 
(said to be pronounced 1818*89).] 
jounce, JowHs, v.l. and v.i. to jolt, shake. [Origin 
unknown.] 

jour, zhoor (Fr.), a day.—^jour de fite (dz fet), a 
feast dav, esp. a saint s day. 
journal, ]&r’nzt, n. a daily register or diary: a 
book containing a record of each day’s trans* 
actions: a newspaper published daily (or otfier- 
wise): a magazine; the transactions of any 
society.— atff. (Skak.) diurnal.—n. journalese', 
the jargon of bad journalism.— v.i. jour'nalise, 
•ize, to write for or in a journal.— v.t. to enter in 
a joufnal.— ns. jouin'afism, the profession of 
conducting or writing for public journals: 
writing of fleeting interest or hasty character; 
jour'niuiBt, one who writes for Or conducts a 
newspaper or magazine: one who keeps a 
journal.— odj. joumalist'ic. [Fr.,—L. diurnSlis’, 
see diurnal.] 

journal, Jur'nzI, (mech.) it. that part of a shaft or 
axle which rests in the bearings.— v.t. to provide 
with or fix as a journal.—^jour'nal-box, a box or 
bearing for a journal. [Origin unexplained.] 
journal intime, zhoor~nal i-tim (Fr.), a diaiy. 
journey, ydr'iif, n. a day’s work or travel (oos.): a 
campaign (ohs.): any travel: tour: excursion: 
movement from end to end of a fixed course: 
the weight of finished coins delivered at one time 
to the Master of the Mint (also jour'ney* 
weight): a train of colliery trucks;— pi. jour'* 
neys.— v.i. jour'ney, to travel:— pr.p. jour'* 
neying; pa.t. and pa.p. jour'neyed (-tdd). —n 
jour'neyer.— aeS- jour'ney-bat'ed (Shak.), way¬ 
worn.—iour'neyman, one who works by the day: 
any hir^ workman: one whose apprenticeship 
is completed; an electrically controlled dock or 
dial; jour'ney-work, work done by a journeyman 
or for hire: necessary, routine worit. [Fr. 
Journfe — Jour, a day—L. diurnus.] 
joust, imt,Jusl(Jdost and Jowsi are recent pronun¬ 
ciations due to the spelling), n. the encounter of 
two knights on horseback at a tournament.— v,i. 
to tilt. [O.Fr. Juste, Jouste, Joste —L. Juxtd, nigh 
to.] 

jovial, JS'vi-zl, adJ. joyous: full of jollity and 
geniality: (re/>.) of Jupiter: («m.) influenced by 
Jupiter.— ns. joviality (-al'I-tl), jo'vialuess.—odv. 
jo'vially. [L. Jovialis — Jovis (in the nom. usu. 
Juppiter, Jupiter), the god Jove or Jupiter, or the 
planet Jupiter, an auspicious star.] 
jovysaunce, a misreading of jouysannce. See 
jouisance. 

jow,/ow, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to ring, toll: to rock. 
— n. a stroke of a bell.—o. and adJ. jow'ing-in', 
ringing in.—jow one's ginger (see jee one's 
ginger), [jowl (2).] 

jowar, Jow-dr', jowari, jawari, -d,». durra. [Hind. 
Jawdr, Jaw6ri.\ 

jowl, jow/, Jd/, n. the jaw; the cheek: a pendulous 
double chin: a dewlap: ahead: the head and 
shoulders of a salmon, sturgeon, or ling.—n. 
jowl'er, a heavy-jawed hound. [Prob. several 
differant words. The develojMnent and relations 
of M.E. duail, O.E. ceufi, jaw, M.E. dud, O.E. 


ceobt, ceofur, etc., and the modem forms with J 
are difficult to make out. Fr. Joue, chedc, or 
some other word may have added to ffie confu¬ 
sion.] 

jow), join, joide, Jdl, (dial.) v.t. and v.i. to 
bump: to beat: to toll.—n. a stroke: a knock. 
[Ety. obscure.] 

joy. jFof, It. intense gladness; rapture: mirth: a 
cause of joy: a b^ved one.— v.l. to rejoice: to 
be glad: to exult.— v.t. to give joy to: to enjoy 
(Milt.)‘.—pr.p, joy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. joyed.—n. 
joy'ance (Spens.), gaiety, festivity.-- 0 ((i. joy'ful, 
full of joy: feelum, expressing, or giving joy.— 
adv. joy'fuUy.—n. joy'fulness.— adJ. joy'Im, with¬ 
out joy: not^vingjoy.—<u/v. joy'lm^.—n.joy'- 
Icssness.— iu(j. joy'ous, joyful.— adv. joy'ouiJy. 
— n. joy'ousness.—^joy'-ride (sbmg), a pleasure- 
drive, esp. reckless or surreptitious, often in a 
stolen car; joy'-riduig; joy'-stick (slang), the 
control-lever of an aeroplane; joy'-whed, a 
gmt wheel that carries passengers high in the 
air in pleasure-grounds.—no joy (slang), no news, 
reply, information, luck. [Fr. Jole (cf. It. gioja) 
—^L. gaud/um.J 

Joycean, Joi'si-an, adJ. of, or in the manner of, 
James Joyce (1882-1941), Irish writw.—n. a 
student or imitator of James Joyce, 
juha, J65'b», n. a Negro breakdown or rustic 
dance, in which the spectators clap hands, slap 
their thighs, and sing verses with Juba as a 
refrain. 

jubate. Joo'bSt, ad/, maned. [L. Jubatus—Jid>a, 
mane.] 

jubbah, jdhh'p, Juh'a, n. a long loose outer garment 
worn by Mohammedans.—^Also jibbah, djibbab. 
[Ax.Jubbah.] 

jiue, Jdo'be, n. a rood-loft. [L., imper. of Jubire, 
to command.] 

idlnlant,JSd'bi~bnt, adJ. shouting for joy: uttering 
songs of triumph: rejoicing.— n. jn'bilmice, exult¬ 
ation.— adv. iu'bilantly.— v.i. ju'bilate, to exult, re¬ 
joice.— ns. jubilate (Jdd~bl~ld'tg, yod-bi-la'te), the 
third Sunday after Easter, so called because the 
church service began on that day with the 66th 
Psalm, ‘Jubilate Deo’, etc.: also the 100th 
Psalm, which in the English Prayer Book is a 
canticle used as an alternative for the Bene- 
dictus; jubili'tion, a shouting for joy: the 
declaration of triumph. [L. JSbUdre, to shout 
for joy. Not conn, with Jubilee.] 
jnbileB, Jd3'6/-/(r, n. among the Jews, every fiftwth 
year, a year of release of slaves, cancelling of 
ddits, return of property to its former owners, 
prodaimed bw the sound of a tnimp^: the 
oeldiration of a fiftieth anniversary—e.g. of a 
kiisg’s accession, a bishop’s consecration, etc.: 
in the R.C. Church, a year (every twent^fiftb— 
ordinary Jubilee) of mdulgniK fOr pilgihns and 
others, an extraordinary Jiddlee being specially 
appointed by the Pope: any season or cmidttion 
of great joy and festivity: joyful shouting: 
exultant joy.—silvo', gol^n, diamond jubilee, 
rcspKtively a twenty-fifth, fiftieth, sixtieth 
anniversary. (Fr. JiAili —^L. Jubilaeus —Heb. 
yobil, a ram, ram’s horn.] 
jud, Jnd, n. a mass of coal holed or undercut so as 
to be thrown down by wedges. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

Judaean, Judean, JSb^e‘»n, adJ. of Judaea or the 
Jews.—R. a native of Judaea: a Jew. (L. Judaea.] 
Judaic, *al, J6d-d&‘ik, -zl, adJs- pertaining to the 
Jews.— adv. Judb'ically.—n. Judkiafi'tion, -z-.— 
v.t. Ju'diise, -Ize, to conform to, adopt, or 
practise Jewish customs or Judaism.— ns. Judii'- 
■er. -Z-; Ju'diism, the doctrines and rites of the 
Jews: conformity to the Jewish rites; Ju'diist, 
one who holds the doctrines of Judaism.— ad/. 
Juddist'k.—< k/v. 4utt>ai'>cally. [L. jQdaicus — 
J&da, Judah, a son of Israel.] 

Juta, JSo'dts, H. a traitor: (also without cap.) a 
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Judder 


Jukp 


spy-hole in a ioor.-joiil- Jn'das-coloorad. red. 
of hair iJudoj traditionally being red-haired).— 
Jn'daa-holc, a spy-hole; Ja'das-kiss, any act of 
treachery under the guise of kindness (Matt, 
xxvi. 48,49); Ju'das-tree, a tree (Cercis) of the 
Caesalpinia family, with rose-coloured flowers 
that appear before the leaves (Judas having 
traditionally hanged himself on one); also the 
eider (for tiw same reason). {Judas Iscariot.} 
judder, Jud'ar, n. a vibratory effect in singing 
produced by alternations of greater or less 
mtensity of sound: aircraft or other vibration.— 
Also y.i. [Prob. jar and shudder.] 
indenlietze, yoo'den^het-ss (Ger.), Jew-baiting. 
ind^, Jui, v.i. to exercise the office of judge: to 
point out or declare what is just or law: to try 
and decide questions of law or guiltiness, etc.: 
to pass sentence: to compare facts to determine 
the truth: to form or pass an opinion; to dis¬ 
tinguish.— v.t. to hear and determine authorita¬ 
tively: to sit in judgment on: to pronounce on 
the guilt or innocence of: to sentence: to decide 
the merits of: to be censorious towards: to 
condemn (0.): to decide: to award: to esti¬ 
mate: to form an opinion on; to conclude.— n. 
one who judges: one appointed to hear and 
settle causes, and to try accused persons: one 
chosen to award prizes, to decide doubtful or 
disputed points m a competition, etc.: an 
arbitrator: one who can decide upon the merit 
of anything: in Jewish history, a supreme 
magistrate having civil and military powers: 
one capable of discriminating well: (cap.', pi.), 
title of 7th book of the O.T.— ns. judge'ship, the 
office of a judge; judg'menl (also judge'ment), 
act of judging: the comparing of ideas to elicit 
truth: faculty by which this is done, the reason: 
opinion formed: discrimination: good taste: 
sentence: condemnation: doom: a misfortune 
reurded as sent by Providence in punishment.— 
judge'-ad'vocate, the crown-prosecutor at a 
court-martial.— adj. judge'-made', based on 
decisions of judges (as law).—judg'ment-day, a 
day of final judgment on mankind; judg'ment- 
debt, a debt evidenced by legal record; judg'- 
mcnt-hali, a hall where a court of justice meets; 
judg'ment-seat, seat or bench in a court from 
which judgment is pronounced.—^judgment 
reserved, decision delayed after the close of a 
trial (in Scotland, ‘avizandum made’); judgment 
respited, execution of sentence delayed. [A.Fr. 
Juger —L. JudkSrs—JSs, law, and dicire, to say, 
to declare.] 

Jndica, joo'di-ka, n. Passion Sunday—from the 
opening words of the introit, 'Judica me, Deus' 
(43rd Psalm). 

judicature, jdd'dirk»-ch»r, n. power of dispensing 
justice by legal trial; jurisdiction; the office of 
judge: the body of judges: a court: a system of 
courts.— adi- ju'dicable, that ^y be judged or 
tried.— n. judici'tion, judgment.— adJ. ju'dica- 
tive, having power to judge.— ns. ju'dicator, one 
who judges; ju'dicatory (-ks-tsr-i), judicature: 
a court.—od/. pertaining to a judge: distributing 
justice. [L. JttdicSre, -atum, to judge.] 
judicial, Jdd-dish'»l, adj. pertaining to a judge or 
court of justice: established by statute: arising 
from process of la w: of the nature of judgment: 
judge-like, impartial: critical.— adv. judic'ially.— 
judicial astrology, the would-be science of the 
influence of the planets on human affairs; judi¬ 
cial combat, trial by battle; Judicial Committee, 
an offshoot of the Privy Council, forming a 
court of appeal: judicial separation, the separa¬ 
tion of two married persons by order of the 
Divorce Court; judicial trustee (or factor, in 
Scotland), an administrator appointed by the 
courts to manage the estate of someone under 
some imperfection. IL.JOdIciells—jadIcium.] 
jufficiary, J^-dlsh’pr-l, -i-ur-i, adj. pertaining tor 


Judgmen t, judges, or courts of law.—n. a body of 
]ud|es: a systmn of courts. VL-.Jlidleldrius.] 
jwcious, iS&-dlsh'»s, asU. a^rding to sound 

—adv. jn^'ioosly!^.'' ji^ic'^naess. (Fr. 
Judicleux—h. JOdiclum.] 

judo, joS’dS, n. a modem variety of ju-jitsu. 

(Jap. Jbi, Mntleness, do, way.] 

Judy, JdS'iff, n. Punch’s wife in the puppet-show: 
a frump, an odd-looking woman: (without cqp.) 
a girl (dial, at slang). [From the name Judith.] 
jug. Jug, n. a vessel with a handle and a spout or 
lip for (muring liquids: a jugful.— v.t. to boil or 
stew as in a closed jar;—pr.p. jugg'ing; pad. and 

e a.p. jugged.— n. jug’fnl, as much as a jug will 
old:— pi. jug'fids.—jugged hare, hare cut in 
pieces and stewed with wine and other seasoning. 
[Origin unknown.] 

jug, Jug, (s/ong) A. prison. [Cf. jougs.] 
jugt Jug, n. a note of the ni^tingale.—v./. to utter 
the somd.—Also jug'-jug'. [Imit.] 
jugal, Joo'gsl, adi- relating to a yoke, esp. that of 
marriage: malar.—n. the malar bone. [L. 
JugSlIs—Jugum, a yoke.] 

jugate, Jdd'gdtf adi- paired (hot.): having the 
leaflets in pairs (hot.): joined side by side or 
overlapping, as heads shown on a coin, etc. [L. 
Jug&re, -atum, to join—Jugum, a yoke.] 
Juggemaut, Jug'sr-nSt, Jagannath, Jug'»~nal, n. 
an incarnation of Vishnu, beneath whose car 
devotees were supposed by Euro()eans to immo¬ 
late themselves; hence the ‘car of Juggernaut’ 
stands metaphorically for any relentless destroy¬ 
ing force or object of devotion and sacrifkx. 
(Sans. Jagannatha, lord of the world.] 
juggins, Jug'ins, (slang) n. a simpleton. [Origin 
unknown.] 

juggle, /Mg'/, v.i. to perform as an entertainer 
(d)s.y. to amuse by sleight-of-hand, conjure— 
now usu. to manipulate balls or other objects 
with great dexterity: to practise artifice or 
imposture: to tamper or manipulate.— v.t. to 
transform, render, put by jugglery.— n. a trick by 
sleight-of-hand: an imposture.— ns. jugg'ler; 
jugg'lery (-h-ri), art or act of a juggler; leger¬ 
demain; trickery.— n. and adi- jugg'ling.— adv. 
jugg 'lingly, in a deceptive manner. [O. Fr. Jogler 
—L. JoculM, to iust—Jocus, a jest.] 

Juglans, Joo'glanx, n. the walnut genus. [L. 
Jigldns-^ovts gidns, Jove’s acorn.] 

Jugoslav. Same as Yugoslav, 
jugular, jMg',/dog'd-/ar, adJ. (lertaining to the neck. 
—n. one of the large veins on each side of the 
neck.— v.t. jiv'iilate, to cut the throat of: to 
strangle, check by drastic means (flg.). [L. 

Jugulum, the collar-bone— Jungdre, to join.] 
juice, Jeo5, n. the sap of vegetables: the fluid part 
of animal bodies; interesting quality: piquancy: 
electric current, petrol vapour, or other source of 
power (slang). — adj. juice'less,— n. juic'iness.— 
adj. juic'y.—step on the juice, to accelerate a 
motor-car. [Fr.^s, broth, lit. mixture.] 
ju-jitsu, iiu-iit8u,/oo-/7r'sob, n. a system of fighting 
barehanded developed by the samurai in Japan: 
a system of wrestling as sport founded on it. 
[Jap. jO-jujsu.] 

iu-ju, Joo'Joo, n. an object of superstitious worship 
in West Africa: a fetish or charm. [App. Fr. 
Joujou, a to^] 

jujube, jdo'Joob, n. a spiny shrub or small tree 
(Zizyphus) of the buckthorn family: its fruit, 
which is dried as a sweetmeat: a lozenge made 
of sugar and gum in imitation of the fruit. [Fr. 
Jujube_OT L.L.Jujuba —Gr. zisyphon.] 
juke, Jook, (slang) v.i. to dance.-^juke'-box, a slot 
machine that plays gramophone records: juke'- 
joint, a resort for dancing and drinking. [Poss. 

,—African dsug, to lead a careless life.) 
julep, Joo'hp, n. a sweet drink, often medicated: 
an AmNican drink of spirits, sugar, ice, and 
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mint (also mint'-iiilep). —1^. Juilepe—^Ar. premntunly, take an unfair advantage; hmip 
Jtf/aft—Pen. guiab—gul, rose, db, water.] die aimie, to get ahead of one’s turn (lit. and 

JnUaa, J6dtym, aeU. pertaining to Julius Caesar fig.); jump to condusiou, to form inference 
(100-44 B.C.).—Jwian year (see year). prematurely; Jump to it! hurry! (Prob. ono- 

juteane, JS6-ll-en\ zhii-lyen, n. a clear soup, with matopoeic.j 

shredded herbs: any foodstuff which has been jiiinp,j[i«/?tp,i>. a short coat: (mp/.)sUys: clothes, 
shredded. [Fr. name.] _ -wi. jump'er, an overall, slipped over the hdad: 

July, JSB-li', formerly and still by some loo'll, n. a woman’s knitted upper garment, originally one 
the seventh month of the year. [L. JMiu, from loose at the waist: a pinafore dress (1/.S.). 
Oaius Julius Caesar, who was born in it.] [Perh. from Fr. Juppe, now /upe, a petticoat] 

Jaly-fiower, a misuken form of gillyflower. iuncate, (Spens.) a form of iuaket. 
inmart, Jdo'mdrr,-mart, n. the fabled offspring of a junco, Jung'kd, n. the re^-bunting (obs.)i a 
bull and a mare, or stallion and cow. [Fr.j North American snow-bird. [Sp. Junco-^h. 
jumbal, jumble, Jum'bl, n. a thin, crisp, sweet Juncus, rush.) 

cake, formerly made in the shape of a ring, junction, Jung'sAan, Jungk', n. a joining, a union or 
[Perh. gimmel, gimbal.] combination: place or point of union, esp. of 

jumble, Jum'b/, v.t to mix confusedly: to throw railway lines. [L.Junctld, -dn/s; see join.] 

together without order: to shake up, jolt.— v.l. juncture, jungk’chsr, n. a joining, a union: a 
to be mixed together confusedly: to be agitated; critical or important point of time. (L. JunctUra; 
to flounder.— n. a coiffused tnixture: confusion: see join.] 

jolting.— adv. jum'blingly, in a confused or Juncus, Jungk'ss, n. the typical genus of rushes, 
jumbled manner.— adi- jum'bly.—^jum'Me-sale, a giving name to the Junci'ceae, the rush family, 
sale of miscellaneous articles, rubbish, etc., often aifl. junci'ceous. [L. Juncus, a rush.] 
for charity. [Origin obscure.] June, JSdn, n. the sixth month.—June'berry, the 

jumbo, Jum’bd, n. anything very big of its kind: fruit of the shad-bush. [L. Junius.] 
an elephant (after a famous large one so named), juneating, Joon'el-Ing, an erroneous form of 
— adJ. huge: colossal.—v./. jum'boise, -ize jenneting. 

(-bo-is), to enlarge (A ship) by adding a prefabri- Jungermanniales, ydbng-»r-man-l-a'lez, n.pl. one 
cated section, e.g. amidships. [Prob. mumbo- of the main divisions of the Hepaticae, with 

Jumbo; earlier than Jumbo the elephant.] thallus or leafy stem, and usually capsule open- 

jumby, jumbie, Jum’bl, n. a West Indian Negro’s ing by four valves. [Ludwig Jungermann (1S72- 

word for a ghost or evil spirit. [Congolese I6S3). German botanist.] 

zumbi.] jungle, Jung'gl, n. originally waste ground: a 

jnmelle, Jda-mel', zhU-mel, n. a paired or twinned dense tropical growth of thickets, brushwood, 

article, esp. opera-glasses. [Fr., twin; cf. etc.: dense tropical forest: a jumbled assem- 

gemel, gimmal.] blage of large objects: a confusing mass of, e.g. 

jump. Jump, v.l. to spring or bound: to move regulations: a place or situation where thm is 

suddenly: to bounce: to rise suddenly: to pass ruthless competition, -or cruel struggle for 

discontinuously: to throb: to agree, coincide survival.— ad/- jnngii (Jung'g//; Jnd.), inhabiting 

(with). —v.r. to cause or help to leap: to toss: to a jungle: wild and boorish.— n. an inhabitant 

leap over, from, or on to: to skip over: to of a jungle: an uneducated peasant'.— adf. 

spring or start, as game: to risk (Shak.): to jungiy.—jungle fever, a severe malarial fever; 

appropriate, as when the owner has failed^ to lungle fowl, the wild parent of the barndoor 

satisfy conditions or has abandoned his claim: fowl.—jun'glc-green, very dark green. [Slans. 

to make up hastily, patch up (abs.):~pr.p. JSogola, desert.] 

jump ing; pa.l. and pa.p. jumped.—n. act of junior, JoSii'yar, a4i-younger: less advanced: ot 
jumping: a bound: an obstacle to be jumped lower standing.— n. one younger, less advanced, 
over: height or distance jumped: a sudden rise or of lower standing: a young person; a bridge- 
or movement; a start; (inp/.) convulsive move- player on the declarer’s right: an American 
ments, chorea, delirium tremens, or the like: a student in his third year (of four).— n. juniority 
bounce: a discontinuity: a venture, a hazard (•‘i•or’htl ).—^junior optime (see optime); junior 

(Shak.). — adv. (Shak.) exactly.— ns. jump'er, one service, the Army; junior soph, an undergraduate 
who jumps: a long iron drill used in quarries, of the second year at Cambridge. [L. JQnior, 
etc.: one of certain Welsh Methodists (c. 1760), compar. of JPvenis, young.] 
who jumped about in worship; jump'lncss.— adJ. juniper, Jdo'ni-psr, n. an evergreen coniferous 
jump'y, nervy, inclined to start.— adl- jumped'-up shrub (Junipenis), whose berries are used in 
(coll.), upstart.—jump'ing-bean, the seed of a making gin. [L. Juniperus.] 

Mexican euphorbiaceous plant (Sebastiania), junk, Jungk, n. a Chinese vessel, with high fore- 
which an enclosed larva causes to move or castle and i^op, sometimes large and three- 
jump; jump'ing-deer', the black-tailed American masted. [Port, junco, app.—Javanese <(iong.] 
deer; jump'ing-hare', a South African rodent junk, jungk, n. pieces of old cordage (arch.): 
akin to the jerboa; jump'ing-jack, a toy figure rubbish generally: a chunk: salt meat, perh. 
who.se limbs can be moved by pulling a string: because it becomes as hard as old rope (otig. 
jump'ing-mouse', a genus (Zapus) of jumping naut.): nonsense(^g.): a narcotic.—v.r. to cut 
rodents, American and Chinese; jump'-jet, a into junks: treat as junk.— n. junk'er, junk'ie, a 
fighter plane able to fly straight up or down; narcotics addict.—junk'-bottle (U.S.), a thick 
|ump'-off (U.S.), the start: starting-place; strong bottle of green or black glass; junk'- 
jump'-seat, a movable carriage-seat: a carriage dealer, junk'man, a dealer in junk; junk'-ring, a 
with a movable seat; a folding seat; jump suit, metal ring confining the packing of a piston; 
a one-piece, trouser and jacket or blouse, gar- junk'-shop, a place where junk is sold. [Origin 
ment for either sex.—for the high jump (see high); doubtful.] 

jump at, to accept with eagerness; jump down junker, yoongk'sr, n. a young German noble or 
one’s throat, to assail with violent rating; jump- squire: an overbearing, narrow-minded, reac- 
ing-oil place, the terminu.s of a route: the point tionary aristocrat.— ns. junk'erdom; junk'erism. 
where one sets forth into the wilds, the unknown, [Ger.,—Jung, young, herr, lord.] 
etc.; jump on, to jump so as to come down junket, junk'//, n. a rush-basket (dial.): a cream 
heavily upon: to censure promptly and vigor- cheese: any sweetmeat or delicacy (obs.): 
ously; jump one’s bail, to abscond, forfeiting curds mixed with cream, sweetened and 
one’s bail; jump the gun (i.e. the starting-gun flavoured: a feast or merrymaking, a picnic, an 
in a race), to get off one’s mark too soon, act outing, a spree.— v.l. to feast, banquet, take part 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-ment; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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In • convjvwl entertainment or spree.-~v./. to 
feattj regale, entertain:—iank'etiBg; pa.p. 
jank'elod.— n. jmdt'ating, a merry feast or 
entertainment, picnicking- [A.Fr. Jon^tte, 
rush-basket—L. Juncus, a rush.] 

JmBO,JiS'n3, n. in Roman mythology, the wife of 
Jupiter, identified with the Greek Hera, special 
protectress of marriage and guardian of woman 
from birth to death: a queenly woman.—<uCfr. 
Jimfi'nian, pertaining to Juno; Junoesqne (~esk’), 
large, buxom, and (usu.) brautiful. [L. JOnd, 
•Unis.] . 

junta, Jun'ta, n. a meeting, couimil: a Spanish 
grand council of state: (in the following meanings 
also jun'to, pi. jun'tos), a body of men joined or 
unitM for some secret intrigue: a confederacy: 
a cabal or faction: a government formed 1^ a 
usu. small group following a coup d’6tat. (Sp., 
L.JuHggre,Junetum, to Join.] 
iwti,JSd'p»~tg or -ti', n. a species of »phia palm, 
rrupi.] _ 

Jupiter, Joo'pl~t9r, n. the chief god among the 
Romans, the parallel of the Greek Zeus—also 
Jove: ^ largest and, next to Venus, the 
brightest of the planets.—Jupiter’s beard, the 
house-leek: a kimiey-vetch: a fungus {Hydnum 
barba-Jovls). [L. JBplter, Juppiter, Father 
(pater) Jove.] 

upon, Jdd'pan, n. a sleeveless jacket or close- 
fitting coat, extending down over the hips: a 
petticoat. (Fr.] 

nral,ydS'ra/, adj. pertaining to rtatural or positive 
right.— adv. ju'rally. [L. Jus, Juris, law.] 

Jurant, Jdd'rent, adJ. taking an oath.— n. one who 
takes an oath.— add- ju'ratory, pertaining to an 
oath. [L. JOrdre, -Stum, to swear.] 

Jurassic, Jdd-ras'lk, (geol.) adJ. of the middle 
division of the Mesozoic rocks, well-developed 
in the Jura Mountains.—a. the Jurassic period or 
system.—^Also Jn'ra. 

Jurat, JoS'rat, n. the official memorandum at the 
end of an affidavit, showing the time when and 
the person before whom it was sworn. [L. 
JSrStum, sworn—:/drdre, to swear.] 

Jurat, Jod'rat, n. a sworn officer, as a magistrate. 

(Fr.,—L. JSrar^ -Stum, to swear.] 
jure, JSd'ri, yoo’re (L.) by law.—^Jure divino 
(dl-vVnS, de-w€'Ho), by divine law; jure humano 
(hS-mS'no, (KjSS-ma'nS), by human law. 
Juridical, Joo-rid'ik-»l, a^. relating to the distri¬ 
bution of justice: pertaining to a judge: used 
in courts of law.— adv. jurid'ically. [L. JSridicus 
—J6s, juris, law, dieire, to declare.] 
jurisconsult, Joo'ris-kon-suW, n. one who is 
consulted on the law: a lawyer who .gives 
opinions on cases put to him: one learned in 
law. [L.JSris cdnsultus—JQs.JOris, law, cSnsulire, 
cdnstdtus, to consult.] 

jurisdiction, yd9-rfj-<f/Ac'sAa/i, n. the distribution of 
justice: legal authority: extent of power: dis¬ 
trict over which any authority extends.— a^s. 
Jurisdic'tional, JurMic'tive. [L. JurisdictiS, 
-drds.) 

Jurisprudence, Jo5-ris-prSo‘dans, n. the science or 
knowledge of law.— ad/. Jurispni'dent, learned 
in law.— a. one who is learned in law— adJ- 
inrispmdcntial (-den'ski). —medical Jurisprudence, 
forensic medicine (see forensic). (L. Jurlspru- 
dintia—JSs, juris, law, prSdentia, knowmge.] 
Jurist, Joo’rist, n. one who is versed in the science 
of law, esp. Roman or civil law: a student of 
law: a graduate in law; a lawyer ((/.5.).— adjs. 
iuriat'ic, -al.— adv. Jurht'icaUy. (Fr. Juriue.] 
Juris utrinsque doctor, kSo'r/r S-tri-us'kwe, 
ydo'ris db-tri-dbs’kwe, dok Iror, (L.) doctor both 
of canon and of civil law. 

Jaiy,jjdS'r/, n. a body of persons sworn to declare 
the truth on evidence bnore them: a committee 
of adjudicators or examiners.— n. ju'ror, one 
who serves on a jury (also ju'ryman, ju'rywoi]|an 


— pi. Jn'rymsn, Jn'rywomen).—^Jn'ry-box, the 
place in whfeh the jury sit during a trial; Ju'iy- 
pio'cess, a writ summoning a jury.—^Jury of 
matrons, a jury of women empanelled to give a 
decision in a case of alleged pregnancy. (A..Fr. 
Juree—Jurer —L. JSrSre, to swear.] 

Jorymast, Jdo'ri-mSst, -mest, n. a temporary mast 
raised instead of one lost.— adJ. ju'ry-rigged, 
rigged in a temporary way.—jn'ry-rndd'er, a 
temporary rudder for one lost. (Not itdury- 
mast, but perh. O.Fr. q/urie, aid—L. adJStSre, to 
aid.] 

Jus, Jus, ySds, (L.) law: 1^1 right.—jus civile 

i si-vi'li, ki-wl'le, -ve'), civil law; jus divinum 
di-vi'ojm, dl-wS'nobm, -vg‘), divine right; Jos 
tstaSaamlJen'shl-am, gen'ti-dbm), law of nations; 
jus mariti (ma'rl-ti, -ti), right of a husband: jus 
naturale, (nat'S-ra'le, nat’db-rSl'e), law of 
nature: common sense of justice; jus primae 
iHTctis (pri'mi, pri’mi, nok'tis), formerly alleged 
right of a feudal superior to deflower a vassal’s 
bride. 

jusqu’au bout, zhiis-kS boo, (Fr.) to the very end. 
jussive, Jus'iv, adJ. expressing command.— n. a 
grammatical form of construction expressing 
command. (L. Jubere, Jussum, to command.] 
ivMt,Just. Same as joust. 

just. Just, ad/, righteous (B.): fair: impartial: 
according to justice: due: in accordance with 
facts: well-grounded: accurately true: exact: 
normal (obs.): close-fitting (obs.). — adv. pre¬ 
cisely: exactly: so much and no more: barely: 
only: merely: quite (coll.). — adv. just'ly, in a 
just manner: equitably: accurately: by right.— 
n. juat'ness, equity: fittingness: exactness.— 
just intonation, observance of the true mathe¬ 
matical theoretical pitch, without compromise 
or temperament.—just now, precisely at this 
moment: hence, a little while ago, or very soon. 
(Fr. Juste, or L. Justus—Jus, law.] 
juste milieu, zhiist mil-ya, (Fr.) the Just mean, the 
happy medium. 

justice, jus'tis, n. the quality of being just: 
integrity: impartiality: rightness: the awarding 
of what is due: a judge: a magistrate.— ns. 
jus'ticer, a vindicator or administrator of justice; 
jus'ticeship, the office or dignity of a justice or 
judge.— adj. justiciable (Jus-tish'i-a-bl), liable 
to trial.— ns. justiciar (-tish'i-ar', hist.), an ad¬ 
ministrator of justice: a chief-justice; jus¬ 
ticiary (-tish'i-a-ri), a judge: a chief-justice: 
jurisdiction of a justiciar or justiciary.— adj- 
pertaining to the administration of justice.— 
justices’ justice, the kind of justice sometimes 
administered by the unpaid and amateur 
magistracy of England.—High Court of Justice, 
a section of the Enkiish Supreme Court, com¬ 
prising Chancery and King’s (Queen’s) Bench 
Divisions; High Court of Justiciary, the supreme 
criminal court in Scotland; Justice of the Peace 
(J.P.), a local minor magistrate commissioned to 
keep the peaM*, Lord Chief-justice, the chief 
judge of the King’s (or Queen's) Bench Division 
of the Hii^ Court of Justice; Lord Justice-clerk, 
the Scottish judge ranking next to the Lord 
Justice-general, presiding over the Second 
Division of the Inner House of the Court of 
Session, vice-president of the High Court of 
Justiciary: Lord Justice-general, the highest 
judge in Scotland, called also the Lord President 
of the Court of Session. (Fr.,—L. JSstitla.] 
justify, Jus'ti-fi, v.t. to make just: to prove or 
show to be just or right: to vindicate: to 
absolve: to punish, esp. to hang (obs.): to 
adjust by spacing (print.): — pr.p. jus'tifying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. jus'tified.— adj. jns'tifiable (or 
-//'), that may be justified or defended.— n. 
jus'tiflableness (or -fi'). — adv. jin'tifiably (or 
•/V). —If. justification Uas-ti-fi-ka'sh»n), act of 
justifying: that which justifies: vindication: 
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absolution: a plea of sufficient reason-.— mSs- 
jas'tifidUive, Jnstiflcatory or 

Jus'thfi-kHt^ta-ri, or •fcA'), havmg power to 
justify.— ns. jns'tiflc&tor, jns'tifier, one t^ho 
defends or vindicates: he who pardons and 
absolves from ipiitt and punishment.—^jnstiflaUe 
hosaidde, the killing of a person in self-defei^ 
or to prevent an atrocious crime.—^justification 
by faith, the doctrine that men are justified by 
faith in Christ. IFi’. Justifier and L. JSstificHre — 
JQstus, hist, facire, to make.] 
fnatle. See jostle. 

int, Jut, H. a projection; a jerki^ movement 
iobs .).— V./. to project:—pr.p. jutt'inf; pa.t. and 
M.p. jntt'od.--<u(/* jutt ing.— adv. lutt'ingly.— 
int'win'dow, a bay window. [A form of jet (2).] 
iute,yd9/, n. the fibre of Corchorus capsularts and 
C. oUtorius (fam. Tiliaceae) plants of Pakistan, 
etc., used for making sacks, mats, etc.: the 
plant itself.—Also adi -—China jute, a species of 
Abutilon: its fibre. [Bengali ^mito—Sans./d/a, 
matted hair.] 

jut^t/dl'i, n. a projecting part of a building: a 
pier, a jetty.—v./. (Shak.) to project beyond.— 
v.l. to jut. [Cf. jetty.] 

Juvenal, Joo'wm-sl, (Shak.) n. a youth. [L. 
Juvendlis, belonging to youth—/uvenis, young.] 
Jnvenalian, Jddv-i-na'Usn, adJ. of the Roman 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'»-mant\ 


satirist Juvenal (Decimus Junius Juvenalis, Isl- 
2nd emit. A.D.): lurid and denunciatory ratbnr 
than humorous. 

juvenescent, JdS-vsn-es’ent, adJ. becoming youtli- 
fiil.—41. juvenesc'ence. [L. Juveniseire, to grow 
young.] 

juvenile, Jod'es-nll, young: pertaining of 
suited to youth or young people: having or 
retaining characteristics of youth: childish.— n. 
a young persoir: a book written for the youM: 
an actor who plays youthfijl parts.—n. hi'venil^ 
ness.— n.pl. jnvwulia (-U'y»), writings or woriu 
of one's childhood or youth.—it. juvenility 
(-il’l-ti), juvenile character.—juvenile deUnquent, 
a youiv law-breaker, in Britain under the age of 
seventeen; juvenile hormone, a hormone 
necessary to an insect in immature stages, which 
must be absent when it changes to adult form. 
[L. Juvemtts—Juvenls, young.] 
juxtaposition, Juks-ts-pa-zish'sn, n. a placing or 
being placed close together.— v.t. jux^tapose (or 
~poz'), to place side by side.—^juxtaposition twin, 
crystals twinned as if set togetiier face to fhee 
without interpenetration. [L. JuxtS, near, and 
position, pose.] 
jymold. Sm gimmal. 

Jynx, Jlngks, n. the wryneck genus: a wryneck 
[L. lynx —Gr. iynx or iynx.] 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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K, k, Ml, n. the eleventh letter in our nlphtbet, 
derived from Greek kappa, r^resenting a back 
voiceless stop, formed by raising the ba^ of the 
tongue to the soft palate: as a mediaeval 
numeral,’ K-2S0: In mathematics k often 
stands for a constant quantity: in thermometry 
K stands for the Kelvin scale, 
ka, kd, n. in ancient Egyptian religion, the double 
or genius, or individuality. [Egypt.] 
ka, kae, ka, {obs.) v.r. serve (in the phrase ka me, 
ka thee, one good turn deserves another). 
[Origin unknown.] 

Kaaba, k&'ba, it. the holy building at Mecca into 
which the Black Stone is built. [Ar. ka'bah— 
ka‘b, cube.] 

kaama, kffme, it. the hartebeest. [Of Hottentot 
or Bantu origin.] 
kabala. Same as cabbala, 
kabaya, kS-ba'ya, n. a loose tunic. [Malay, from 
Pers. or Ar.] 

kabelion, k^ljouw, koh', kub'l-yd, n. a large 
South African fish, Johnius Holokpldotus. 
[Afrik.] 

kabob, kebab, kabab, kebob, cabob, ke-bob', it. 
(also used in pi.) small pieces of meat cooked 
with vegetables, etc., esp. (from Turkish shish 
kebab) whoi on a skewer. [Ar. kubub.] 
kabuki, kS-bdb-ki', it. a popular Jai»nese drama¬ 
tic form, historical, classical, eclectic, with music. 
Kabjde, ko-bW, it. one of a branch of the great 
Berber pecmle of North Africa: a dialect of 
Berber. [Fr.,—Ar. ^abaUl, pi. of qabilah, a 
tribe.] 

kacha, kacbcha. Same as cutcha. 
kacbahri, kacheri, kuch’e-ri, kuch-er’i, n. an 
Indian magistrate’s office or courthouse.—Also 
cutcherry. [Hindi kacahri.) 
addish, kad'ish, n. a Jewish form of thanksgiving 
and prayer, used at funerals, etc. [Aramaic 
Qoddish.] 
kade. Seeked. 
kadi, ka'di, it. Same as cadi, 
kae. kb, (Scot.) it. a jackdaw.—Also ka. [Cf. 
M.Du. ka, Dan. kaa.) 
kae. See lu (2). 

Kaffir, Kafler, kaf'er, kttf’er, it. name applied to 
certain indigenous peoples of S. Africa including 
the Xhosa (hist.): now often used derogatorily: 
any of the languages spoken by them Wst.): 
(pf.) S. African mining shares.—Earlier Caffre, 
Kaf'ir.—^Also atff. —kan'ir-boodi (Du. boom, tree) 
the coral-tree (Erythrina cqffra); kaffir bread, 
the pith of S. African cycads (EacepHalartos); 
ka^ com, sorghum. [Kafir (17.V.).] 
kaffiyeh, kSf-i'yOf it. a Bi^ouin shawl for the head. 
[Ar. kaffiyah,] 

kaffla, kqf'/-/a, n. a camel train, caravan. [Ar. 
qifibA.] 

Kafir, kdf'ar,'it. an infidel (also Caffre): a native 
of Kafiristan (in Afghanistan): a Kaffir. [Ar. 
kbfir, unbeliever.) 
kanan. Same as caftan. 

kago, kbg’d. It. a Japanese basketwork palanquin. 
(Jap. kango.) 

kai, ki'i, ki, n. (N. Zealand, etc.) n. food.—n. 
kai'kai, food: feast.— v.t. to eat. [Maori.] 
kaiak. Same as kayak. 

kaid, kMd', k&d, it. a North African chief. [Ar. 
qa*ld; cf. aicaid.] 

kaie, ka, an obsolete form of key. 

kail, klf, n. in undisturbed quiescence. [Ai;^ 

flUe,/(Sr; mi, hur (her).’ mine; mdte, 


kail, kSl, It. a ninepin: (in pi.) the game of nine¬ 
pins: fin pi.) skittles. [Cf. Du. and Ger. kegel.] 
Iaul,kaun. See kale, kune, 
kahnakniii, ki-mi-kSm', n. a Turkish lieutenant- 
colonel or lieutenant-governor. [Turk, qblma- 
qSm.) 

kaia. Same as caio. 

kainite, ki'mt, kS'nit, k&'in-U, it. hydrous mag¬ 
nesium sulphate with potassium chloride, found 
in salt deposits, used as a fertiliser. [Ger. 
ktdnIt—Ot. kttinos, new, recent.] 

Kainozoic. Same as Cainozoic. 
kaiaar-i-Hiad, klsdr-l-hind', n. title from 1876 to 
1947 of the British monarch as emperor of India. 
[Pers. qaysarl-HInd—L. Caesar.] 
kaiser, kVx»r, n. an emperor, esp. a German 
Empoor.—Also (as Spens.) kesar, keasar 
{kezar). — ns. kai'serdom; kai'serism; kai'ser- 
ship.—the Kaiser’s war, the war of 1914-18 
(Kaisu' Wilhelm II). [Ger.,—L. Caesar.] 
kaiawah, k&-Jd'wa, n. a camel litter or pannier. 
[Pers.] 

kidca, ka'ke, n. a New 2^1and parrot {Nestor 
meridlonalls). —ka'ka-beak, -bill, the New 
Zealand glory-pea (Clianthus); ka'kapo, the 
New Zealand owl-parrot, large-winged but almost 
flightless. [Maori kaka, parrot, po, night.] 
kakemono, kak-i-mo'nd, it. a Japanese wall- 
picture with roller. [Jap. kake, to hang, mono, 
thing.] 

kaki, k&'ki, it. the Japanese persimmon, or 
Chinese date-plum. [Jap.] 
kakistocracy, kak-is-tok'rs-si, n. government by 
the worst. [Gr. kakistos, superl. of kakos, bad, 
kratos, power.] 
kakodyl. Same as cacodyl, 
kala-azar, kS'lS-dsSr', it. a tropical fever, charac¬ 
terised by bloodlessness, and ascrib^ to a 
protozoan parasite. [Assamese kdla, black, 
dz&r, disease.] 

kalamdan, kal'am~dan, n. a Persian writing-case. 
[Pers. qalamdan — qalam, a pen, ddn, holding.] 
kalamkari, kal-am-k&’re, it. a method of colouring 
and decorating by several dyeings or printings: 
a chintz so treated. [Pers. qalamkSri, writing, 
painting, etc.— qalam, pen.] 
kale, kul, k&l, n. a.cabbage with open curled 
leaves: cabbage generally: broth of which kaie 
is a chief ingredient, and also dinner {Scot .).— 
kail'-pot' fScor. -pat'); kail'-runt', a cabbage 
stem; kau'yard', -yaird’, a cabbage-patch.— 
kailyard sdwol, a set of Scottish sentimental 
story-writers (one of these. Ian Maclaren, used 
the title Besim the Bonnie Brier Bush, 1894, in 
allusion to the Jacobite soni^ ‘There grows a 
bonnie brier bush in our Kailyard’).—give one 
one’s kale through the reck {Scot.), to reprimand 
one severely. [Northern form of cole.] 
kaleidephone, ke-li'de-fdn, it. an instrument for 
exhibiting sonorous vibrations by lines of light 
on a screen. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, eidos, form, 
phone, voice.] 

kaleidoscope, kt-lVde-skdp, it. an optical toy in 
which one sees an ever-changing variety of 
beautiful colours and forms.—<M(i. kaleidosMpic 
{-skop'ik), pertaining to a kaleidoscope: showing 
constant change. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, eidos, 
form, skopeein, to look.] 
kalendiur, kalends - calendar, calends. 

Kalevala, kS'le-vd-h, n. the great Finnish epic, in 
eight-syllabled trochaic verse (from which 

/Hr; mkfe; moon, fdbt,'tffien {then) * 
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Longfellow’s HiawiHhtt is imitated) pieced to* kamik. Seelounels. 

gether from oral traditioa by Dr. Elias Ldnnrot kamis. ka-mis'. Same as camise. 

m 1835-49. [Finnish ftoHri'a, a hero,-/a, denoting kampong, kam'pong, kant-pong', n. an enclosed 


place.] 

iw, kal’i, or ka'li, n. the prickly saltwort or glass- 


space: a village. [Malay.] 
kamsin. Same as khamsin. 


wort (5a/5o/a kali): its ash (ohr.): alkali, esp. kana, ka'na, n, Japanese syllabic writing, as dis- 
potash (jobs.), — ns. kaUnite \kaVin-iG, native tinguished from Japanese written in Chinese 
potash alum; kft'lium, potassium. [Ar. qili as characters. [Jap.] 

m root of alkali.] kanaka, kathok'a, kan'»-ka, n. a South Spa 

kali, ka’U, n. a carpet with long nap: the large Islander, esp. an indentured or forced labourer, 
carpet covering toe centre of a Persian room. [Hawaiian, a man.] ' 


tinguished from Japanese written in Chinese 
characters. [Jap.] 

kanaka, ksn-ak'a, kan’»-ka, n. a South Spa 
Islander, esp. an indentured or forced labourer. 
[Hawaiian, a man.] ' 


[Pars. kdli.J Kanatese, Canaresa, kansr-iz’, a4j. of JCanara in 

KaU, ka'le, n. a Hindu goddess, Durga, wife of western India.— n. one of the people thereof: 


Siva, as goddess of destruction. [Sans.] 
kalian, kal-ydn', n. a Persian hookah. [Pers.] 
kalif. See caliph^ 

Kaliynga, kdl-i-yoo’gs, n. in Hindu mythology, the 


their Dravidian language, akin to Telugu. 
kan^, kan'di, n. Same as candy (2). 
kaneh, caneh, ka'ne, it. a Hebrew measure of 
6 cubits’ length. [Heb. qaneh, reed, cane.] 

I_#_ „ _ \ ___*__ * « . 


present (fourth) age of the world, of universal kang, kang, n. a large Chinese water-jar: a plat- 


degeneracy. [Sans.] form (e.g. of brick) foi 

KaiUma, kal'i-ma, n. an Oriental genus of butter- warmed by a fire undei 
flies, mimicking dead leaves. [Gr. kalttmos, kangaroo, kang-ga-roo', 
beautiful.] Australia, with very K 

kallitype, kal'i-tip, n. a photographic process in power of leaping: (ir 
which ferric are reduced to ferrous salts. [Gr. shares.—kangaroo'-app 
kallos, ht&uXy, typos, type.] species of Solanum; 

Kalmia, kal'mi-a, it. a genus of North Amerkan kangaroo closure, the 
evergreen shrubs of the heath family, including chairman to decide wt 
the mountain laurel or calico-bush. [From cussed and which pass 
Peter Kahn, pupil of Linnaeus.] garoo court, a court 

Kalmuck, kal'muk, n. a member of a Mongolian prisoners in jail, by an 
race in China and Russia: their language.—Also body: a tribunal befc 
adj. [Turk! and Russ.] impossible: a comic 

Judong, ka’long, n. a large fruit-bat. [Malay garoo'-grass, a valuable 
kilong.] (Anthistiria or Themed 

kalotype. Same as calotype. kind of justice dispens 

kalpa, kal'pa, it. a day of Brahma, a period of kangaroo'-rat', the pol 
4320 million years.—^Also cal'pa. [Sans., marsupial of various S] 
formation. ] rabbit, akin to thn kang 

kalpak, kal'pak, or -pak', it. a triangular Turkish rodent (Oipodomys) a 
or Tatar felt cap.—Also calpac, calpack. [Turk, garoo'-thom', a prickly 
qSlpdq.] armata). [Supposed to 

kalpis, kaVpis, it. a water-vase. [Gr.] Kannada, kan'a-da, it. 

kalsomine, a wrong form of calcimine. See language. [Kanaresc,. 
calcium. kans, kms, n. an Indian \ 

kalumpit, kd~ldbm-pet\ n. a Philippine tree of the kailt. Same as cant (2). 


form (e.g. of brick) for sleeping on that can be 
warmed by a fire ui^emeath. [Chin.] 
kangaroo, kang-ga~roo', n. a large marsupial of 
Australia, with very long hind-legs and great 
power of leaping: (in pt.) Australian mining 
shares.—kangaroo'-app'le, the edible R’dit of a 
species of Solanum: the plant that ywlds it; 
kangaroo closure, the method of allowing the 
chairman to decide which clauses shall be dis¬ 
cussed and which passed or leaped over; kan¬ 
garoo court, a court operated by a mob, by 

g risoners in jail, by any improperly constituted 
ody: a tribunal before which a fair trial is 
impossible: a comic burlesque court; ku- 
garoo'-grass, a valuable Australian fodder grass 
(Anthistiria or Themeda); kangaroo justice, the 
kind of justice dispensed by a kangaroo court; 
kangaroo'-rat', the potoroo or rat-kangaroo, a 
marsupial of various species about the size of a 
rabbit, akin to thqkangardO; a North American 
rodent (Dipodom^rs) akin to the jerboa; kan- 
garoo'-thom', a prickly Australian acacia (Acacia 
armata). [Supposed to be a native name.] 
Kannada, kan'a-da, n. an important Dravidian 
language. [Kanaresc, Kannada.] 
kans, kms, n. an Indian grass allied to sugar-cane. 


myrobalan genus: its edible fruit. [Tagaiog.] 
kahptra, ka-ltp'tra, n. a veil worn by Greek 
women. [Gr.; see also calyptra.] 


kantar, cantar, kan-tar', n. a varying weight in 
Turkey, Egypt, etc., approximately a hundred¬ 
weight. [Ar. qintdr; see quintal.] • 


kam, kamme, cam, kam, (Shak.) adJ. and adv. kantai, kan'tan, n. agar-agar jelly. [Jap.] 


awry. [Cf. W., Gael., Ir. cam.] 

Kama, ka'ma, n. the god of love in the Puranas: 
impure desire.—Also Cams, Ka'madeva (-da-vd). 
[Sans. KSma.] 

kamala, ka'mS-la, n. an orange dyestuff got from 


Kantian, kant'i-an, adj. pertainmg to tJm great 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804) or his philosophy.— ns. Kan'tianhm, 
Kant'ism, the doctrines or philosophy of Kant; 
Kant'ist, a disciple or follower of Kant. 


the fruit-hairs of an East Indian tree of the kantikoy, canticoy, km'ti-koi, cantico, -ko, n. an 

«niiro#k ramilv (MnUniuv nhiiinnitwnsis\’. th#! tree American Indian relialniis dance* n dancSeas*- 


spurge family (Mallotus pMlippinensis): the tree 
itself—Also kamela, kamila (ka-mS'la, -mi'la). 
[Sans, kamala; Hind, kamila, kamilS.] 
kame, kaim, kam, it. a comb (Scot.): a low 


American Indian religious dance: a dancing- 
match.— v.i. to dance as an act of worship. 
[From Algonquym.] 

Kanuck. l&me as Canuck. 


irregular ridge like a cock’s comb: an esker, a Kanzu, kan'zoo, n. a long white garment worn 
bank or ridge of gravel, sand, etc., associated by men in central East Africa. [From Swahili.] 
with the glacial deposits of Scotland (geo/.): a kaoUaita, kd-d-ZZ-nng', n. sorghum grain of various 

ttite ( fKI/\c#Viefl*n f!r«a*m nrcnmK.l vApietiee* n cnirititmie lintmm maietA ia 


fortified site (Scott). [Northern form of comb.] 
kame, came, kam, n. a lead rod for framing 
pane in a lattice or stained-glass window, 
kamees, ka-mis'. Same as camice. 
kamela. See kamala. 

kamerad, kam-ar-ad', inter], comrade (said to 
have been a German form of surrender or 
Mpeal for quarter).— v.i. to surrender. [Ger.,— 
Ft. camarade, comrade.] 

kami, ka'mi, n. a Japanese lord, national god, 
demigod, or deified hero, or any of their sup¬ 
posed descendants, as the mikados and the 
imperial family. [Jap., superior.] 
kamichi, ka’mi-ski, it. the homed screamer, a 
South American bird. [Fr., from Carib.] 
kamikaze, kS-mi-kd’zi, it. (a Japanese airman, or 
plane, making) a suicidal attack. [Jap., divine 


varieties: a spirituous liquor made from it. 
[Chin., tall gram.] 

kaolin, kS'6-lin, n. Chinese clay, esp. that com¬ 
posed of kaolinite.—v.r. and v.i. ka'tdinise, -hm, 
to turn into kaolin.— n. ka'olinite, a hydrated 
aluminium silicate occurring in minute mono¬ 
clinic flakes, a decomposition product of feldspar, 
etc. [From the mountain Kao-Ung (high ridge) 
in China.] 

kaon, k&'m. See under meson, 
kapellmeister, ka-peVmis'tar, it. the director of an 
orchestra or choir, esp. formerly of the band of 
a ruling prince m Germany. [Ger. kt^lle, 
chapel, orchestra, meister, master.] 
kapok, kSp', kap'ok, n. very light, waterproof, oBy 
fibre covering the seeds of a species of silk-cotton 
tree, used for stuffing pillows, life-belts, etc. 
[Malay kdpoq.J 


wind.] [Malay kdpoq.J 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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kappa, kap'g, n. the tenth (earlier eleventh) letter 
of the Creek ali^bet (K, a): as a numeral 
a'-20, .K-20.000. 

kaputt, ka-pdbt', {Ger. slang), ruined: broken: 
smashed. 

karaUaer, ka-r*4)in'»r, (mouniaineering) n. a 
steel Ifaik with a spring clip in one side. (Ger.) 
kuidt, kar-it\ Same as krait. 

Karaite, kk'rM, n. one of a stricter sect of Jews 
edio cling to the literal interpretation of 
Scripture as against oral tradition. [Heb. q&rd, 
to read.] 

karaka, ka-ra'ka, ka‘r»‘k», n. a New 2!^Iand 
tree with edible orange fruit whose seeds are 
poisonous until treated. [Maori.] 
karakul, caracul, kar'»-kodt, -koot', n. an Asiatic 
breed of sheep: a fur pre|»red from the skin of 
very young lambs of the Karakul or Bukhara 
brera, or of kids: a cloth imitating it. [Russ. 
JCoro Kill, a lake near Bukhara.] 
karat, U.S. spelling of carat, 
karate, ka-r&'tk, n. a Japanese combative sport 
using biows and kicks.—^karate chop, a sharp 
downward blow with the side of the hand. 
Karon, ka-ren', n. (one oO a people of eastern and 
southern Burma: the language of the Karens.— 
Also — H. Karenn'i, (one of) a group of 

dastem Karen peoples whose women stretch 
their necks by wearing brass collars, 
karite, kar’I-tl, n. the shea-tree. [Native African 
name.] 

Karling, kar'Hng, n, and a4j. Carlovingian. [Ger. 
Karl, Charles, and patronymic suffix -Ing.] 
karaa, kSr'ma, n. the conception (Buddhist, etc.) 
of the quality of actions, including both merit 
and demerit, determining the future condition 
of all sentient beinu: the theory of inevitable 
iBonsMuence generally: the result of the actions 
of a life.—i»([. kar'mic. [Sans, karma, act.] 
KarasaBiian, kar-mi'thi~»n, n. a member of a 
pantheistic socialistic Mohammedan sect which 
arose in Turkey about the close of the 9th 
century. [Karmat, its founder.] 

Karoo, Karroo, kS-rdo', n. a high inland pastoral 
tableland (S. Afr.y. a series of strata in South 
Africa of Permian and Trias age (geo/.). (Believed 
to be of Hottentot origin.] 
katoas, kS-ros’, n. a S. African skin blanket. 
[Perh. a Hottentot modification of Du. kuras, 
cuirass.] 

karri, kar'i, n. a Western Australian gum-tree 
(J^calyptus diversicolor): its red timber. 
(Native name.] 

karst, karst, n, rough limestone country with 
underground drainage. [From the Karst 
district, east of the Adriatic.] 
kart, kdrt, n. go-kart (q.r.). — n. kart'ing, go-kart 
racing. 

kartell, kar-teV, n, a German form of cartel, 
karyokkieais, ka-rl-d-kl/hi'sls, {hiol.) n. mitosis— 
a complicated process of division of the cell- 
nucleus, involvuig the arrangement of proto¬ 
plasmic fibres in definite figures. [Gr. karyon, 
kernel, and kinisis, movement.] 
karyoplnsn, ka’rl-d-plazm, n. the protoplasm of a 
cell-nucleus. [Gr. karyon, kernel, and plasma, 
that which is formed.] 

kasbalh), casbab, kai'ba, n. a castle or fortress in a 
N. African town or the area round it, esp. in 
Algiers. 

Kashmir. Same as Cashmere (which is the usual 
English spelling when reference is to the fabric). 
(Country in north-west of Indian subcontinent.] 
kat, kat, n. a shrub ^Catha eduUs) of the spindle- 
tree family, used like tea by the Arabs. (Ar. 
qai.) 

kat, khat, kdt, a. the chief ancient Egyptian unit 
of weight, 1/39 lb. avoirdupois, 
katabasla. kat-^’s-sls, M. a going down.— adl, 
ka ta b at ic (-9‘bat'lk). [Gr.] a 


katabolism, catabolism, kat-td>'»-llim, (blol.) n, 
the disru^ive processes of chemical change in 
organisms—destructive metabolism, opposM to 
anabolism — adl- katabolic {kats-borik). (Gr. 
katid>oli—-kataballeln, to throw down— kata, 
down, ballein, to throw.] 
katabothron, katevodinm, kat-»-both'roH, kat- 
av'oth-ron, n. an underground water-channel. 
[Mod. Gr. katabothron —Gr. kata, down, 
bothros, hole.] 

katadromouB. Same as catadromous. 
katakana, katS-ka'na, n. a Japanese syllabary. 
[Jap.] 

katathermometer, ka-ts-thar-mom'i-tar, n. an 
alcohol thermometer for measuring the cooling 
power of the air. [Gr. kata, down, and thermo¬ 
meter.] 

kathakali, k&th-a-ka'U, n. a classical dance drama 
of Southern India. [Malayalam, drama.] 
katharsis, kathode, kation. Same as catharsis, 
cathode, cation. 

katydid, ka’tl-did, n. an American insect akin to 
the grasshopper. (Imit. of its note.] 
katzenjammer, kat's»n-Jam-er, or -jam', n. a 
hangover: a similar state of emotional distress 
(Jig.): an uproar, clamour. (Ger., meaning 
‘cats’ misery’.] 
kan^. See kiaugh. 

kauri, kow’ri, or kauri-pine, n. a splendid coni¬ 
ferous forest-tree (Agathls australis), source of 
the well-known kau'ri-gam, a resin used in 
making varnish. [Maori.] 
kavB, kd'va, n. a species of pepper (.Piper methys- 
ticum): a nareotic drink prepared from its root 
and stem.—^Also a'va. [Polynesian.] 
kavBBB, k&-v&s', n. an armed attendant in Turkey. 
[Ar. gowwAr.) 

kay, ka, n. the eleventh letter of the alphabet 
(K, k). 

kayak, ki'ak, n. an Eskimo seal-skin canoe. 
[Eskimo.] 

kayt. Spelling of cafd to represent a (vulg.) pro¬ 
nunciation k^. 

kayo(e). Stands for K.O. (knockout (q.v.)) n. 
and v.t. 

kayle. Same as kaU (1). 

kmxio, ka-zd9', n. a would-be musical intrument, 
a tube with a strip of catgut that resonates to the 
voice. [Prob. imit.] 

kca, kB’i, ki'i, n. a New Zealand parrot that 
sometimes kills sheep. [Maori.] 

keasar, ktz'ar. See kaiser. 

kcb, keb, (Scot.) v.l. to cast a lamb prematurely.— 
n. a ewe that has cast its lamb. [Cf. Ger. kibbe, 
kippe, ewe.1 

kebab. See kabob. 

kebbie, keb'I, (Scot.) n. a shepherd’s crook: a 
crook-handled walking-stick, 
kebbock, kebbuck, keb'ak, (Scot.) n. a cheese. 
[Origin unknown; Gael, cabag, a cheese, may be 
derived from this word.] 
keblah. SeekiUah. 

keck, kek, v.l. to retch, feel loathing.— n. a retch¬ 
ing. [Imit.] 
keck, kecksy. See kcx. 

keckie, kek'l, v.t. to protect by binding with rope 
or chains.— 1 >. keck'ling, rope, chains, etc., used 
to keckie cables or hawsers. [Origin unknown.] 
kcckle, kek'l, (chiefly Scot.) v.l. a form of cackle, 
ked, ked, kade, kad, n. a sheep-tick. [Origin 
unknown.] 

keddah. Same as kheda. 

hedge, krj, n. a small anchor for keeping a ship 
steady, and for warping the ship.— v.t. to move 
by means of a kedge, to warp.— n. kedg'er, a 
kedge. (Origin doubtful.] 
hedge, kej, (dial.) adf. brisk, lively: pot-bellied.— 
Also kedg'y, Mdge. (Cf. cad».] 
kedgeree, kej'a-ri, it. an Indian mess of rice, 
cooked with butter and dal, flavoured with 


fdte, far: mf, hOr flier); ndne; mSie,jBr: mate; maon,filhi; ilhen (ihen) 
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spice, shred onion, etc.: s similar European dish esp. upon the insane, or upon animals in 
made with fish, rice, etc. [Hind. Afh/chri.]' captivity: a custodian: a gamekeeper: the 

keech,/l:dcA,(5haAr.)fi.alumpoffat. [Perh.conn. title of certain officials as Lord Keeper {of the 
with cake.] Great Seal), whose office since 1737 has been 

keek, kik, (Scot.) v.l. to peep.—«. a peep.—«. merged in that of Lord Chancellor: one who 

keek'er, one who peeps or spies: an inspector of keeps a mistress Cobs.): a wicket-keeper; the 
coal: an eye: a black eye.—keek'ing-glass, a socket that receives the bolt of a lock; thearma- 
mirror. [M.E. kyke; cf. Du. kljkea, Ger. ture of a magnet: a guard-ring; kcep'ership, 
kucken.] office of a keeper; keep'ing, care: preservation: 

keel, kil, it. the part of a ship extending along the reservation: retention: observance; custody: 
bottom from stem to stern, and supporting the charge: maintenance, support CShok.): main- 
whole frame: a longitudinal member running tenance of, or as, a mistress: just proportion: 
along the under side of an airship’s hull or gas- harmonious consistency.—keep'ing-room {dial.), 
bag: the two lowest petals of a papilionaceous a sitting-room, parlour; keep'sake, something 
flower, arranged like a ship's keel {hot.): any given to be kept for the sake of the giver: an 
narrow prominent ridge.—v.r. or v.i. to navigate: annual gift-book (such as The Keepsake itself, 
to turn keel upwards.— n. kcel'age, dues for a 1827-56).— adi- (also keep'saky) sumptuously 
keel or ship in port.— adi- keeled, keel-shaped inane.—for keeps, as a permanent possession: 
Cbot.y. having a ridge on the back.— v.t. keel'- for good: permanently: with serious intent; de¬ 
haul, to punish by hauling under the keel of a fensively (in cricket, Austr.y, how are you keep- 
ship by ropes from the one side to the other: to ing? how are you?; keep an act, formerly, to 
rebuke severely.—keei'hauling. [O.N. Ayd/r.] hold an academical disputation: keep an eye on, 

keel, kel, n. a low flat-bottomed boat: a coal- keep chapel, company, counsel, distance, hours, 
lighter: a ship.— ns. keel'er, keel'man, one who house, the peace, a term, etc. (see the nouns); 

works on a barge. (Du. kiel, ship, prob.—O.E. keep at it, to persist in anything; keep back, to 

c#o/, ship.] withhold; to keep down, repress; keep b^y 

keel,Ae/.(SA<iA.)v.r.tocool. [O.E. r/ton, to chill.] and soul tdgether, to maintain life; keep down, 
keel, Ac/, (5cor.) n. red ochre, ruddle.—v.r.tomark to restrain; to repress: to remain low; to set 
with ruddle. [Origin obscure: Gael, cf/, ruddle, inlower-casetype, avoiding capitals; keep from, 
may be from this word.] to abstain from: to remain away from; ke^ 

keelie, ki'll, {Scot.) n. the kestrel or other hawk: going in (a thing), to keep one supplied with it; 

a town rough, particularly one belonging to keep in, to prevent from escaping; to confine in 
Glasgow and surrounding district: a boorish school after school hours: to conceal; to re¬ 
vulgarian. [Perh. imit.; some connect with strain; keep in with, to maintain the confidence 
gillies] , , or friendship of someone, often with the sugges- 

keeling, ke'ling, {Scot.) n. a codfish. [Origin tion of unworthy means; keep off, to hinder 
unknown.] from approaching or maJking an attack; keep 

keelivine, keelyvine, ke'U-vin, (Scot.) n. a lead one’s breath to cool one’s porridge, to hold one’s 
pencil, [keel (4); ety. otherwise unknown.] peace when further talk is clearly in vain; keep 
keelson, kelson, kel'san, n. a ship’s inner keel, one’s countenance, to avoid showing one's 
which binds the floor-timbers to the outer keel, emotions; keep one’s hand in, to retmn one’s 
[keel(l); the forms in kindred languages suggest skill by practice; keep one’s powder dry, to keep 
that the second syllable is equivalent either to one's energies ready for action: to observe all 
sill, or to swine, animal names being sometimes practical precautions; keep tab(s) on, to keep a 
used in similar ways.] check on, to keep account of; keep time, to 

keen, kin, adj. eager: sharp, having a fine edge: observe rhythm accurately, or along with others: 
piercing: acute of mind: penetrating: intense, to go accurately (as a clock); keep to, to stick 
—(u/r. keen'Iy.—n. keen'ness.—keen prices, ven closely to: to confine oneself to; keep under, to 
low prices.—keen on (coll.), devoted to: fond of: hold down in restraint; keep up, to retain one’s 
much interested in: very desirous of. [O.E. strength or spirit: to support, prevent from 
cine, bold, fierce, keen; Ger. kiihn, bold; O.N. falling; to continue, to prevent from ceasing: to 
keenn, expert.] maintain in good condition; to continue to be 

keen, A#/t, It. a lamentation over the dead.—v.f. to in touch (with): to keep pace (with; also/fg., as 
wail over the dead.—n. keen'er, a professional keep up with the Joneses, to keep on aocial 
mourner. [Ir. caoine.) equalit;^ with one’s neighbours, e.g. by having 

keep, kep, v.t. to reck of, care for (obs.): to tend; possessions of like quality in like quantity); to 
to have the care of: to guard: to maintain: to stop (obs.)-, keep wicket, to act as a wicket- 
manage, conduct, run: to attend to the mak- keeper. [O.E. Arpait.] 

ing of records in: to retain: to retain as one’s keesnond, Ad.t'Aoiii/,-nr, n. a medium-sized dog of 
own: to have in one’s custody: to have habi- the spitz group once common on Dutch barges, 
tually in stock for sale: to support, supply with [Du.,— kees, terrier, hand, dog.] 
necessaries: to have in one’s service: to remain keeve, kieve, Aev, n. a large tub. [O.E. cyf, vat.] 
in or on: to adhere to: to continue to follow or kef, kpf, n. a state of dreamy repose; something, 
hold to: to continue to make: to maintain hold as Indian hemp, smoked to produce this. [Ar. 
upon: to restrain from departure, to hold back: kaif, pleasure.] 

to prevent: to reserve: to preserve in a certain keffel, kef't, (dial.) n. a horse, nag. [W. ceffylx cf. 

state: to observe: to celebrate: to conform cwle.] 

to the requirements of: to fulfil.— v.l. to care, kemyeh. Same as kaffiych. 

reck (obs.y. to remain: to continue to be or kefir, kephir, ke'far, n. an effervescent drink of 

go; to be or remain in a specified condition: low alcoholic content, made from fermented 

to remain fresh or good: to last or endure: cow’s milk. [Native name in the Caucasus.] 

to continue: to lodge (obs.): to have rooms kefuffle. See carfuRle. 

at college (Cambridge): to reftain: to confine keg, keg, it. a small cask. [Earlier cog —O.N. 
or restrict oneself: to keep wicket:—pr.p. kaggi.) 

keep'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. kept, kept. —it. care height. Ail, (5pei».) r./. for caught (po./. of catch). 
(arch.):, a charge: condition: that which kejr. Seekier. 

keeps or protects: subsistence: food: the keitloa, kdl'ld~», n. a two-homed rhinoceros, 
innermost and strongest part of a castle, the (Tswana Agei/wa.] 

donjon: a stronghold.— ns. keep'er, one who or kcll, kel, (Northern) n. a woman’s head-dress or 
that which keeps, in any sense: an attendant, hair-net: a film, network: a caul, [caul.] 

Neuiral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVe-rrunt', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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kdp. A«(p, It. any large brown seaweed, wrack: 
the calcined ash« of seaweed, a source of soda, 
iodine,, etc.—^Also kih>. [M.E. culp; origin 
unknoim.] 

kelpie, kelpy, kel'pl, (Scat.) n. a malignant watcf- 
sprite haunting fords in the form of a horse: 
a kind of colTie CAustr.). [Origin uncertain.] 
kelson. Same as keelson. 

kelt, kelt, n. a salmon, etc., that has just spawned. 
[Origin unknown.] 

kelt, kelt, (Scot.) n. coarse cloth usu. made of 
black and white wool mixed and not dyed.— n. 
and octf. kelt'er. [Origin obscure.] 

Kelt, Kritic. Same as Celt, Cditic. 
kelter, kelt'er, kilter, kilt'er, (mainly dial, and 
U.S.) n. good condition. [Origin unknown.] 
kdtie, kelty, kel'ti, (Scot.) n. a bumper, esp. one 
imposed as a penalty on one who does not 
drain his glass completely. 

Kelvin, kefvin, adj. applied to a thermometer 
scale with absolute zero for zero and centigrade 
degrees.— n. kel'vin (SI units), the unit of tem¬ 
perature (formerly ‘degree Kelvin’): kilowatt- 
hour (rare). [Sir William Thomson, Lord 
Kelvin (1824-1907), physicist.] 
kemb. Mm, (obs. and dial.) v.l. to comb.— adi- 
kempt (kemt, kempt), combed. [O.E. cemban.) 
kembo. Same as kimbo. 
kemp, kemp, n. the coarse, rough hairs of wool: 
(aC) knotty hair that will not felt. [O.N. 
kampr, beard.] 

hemp, kemp, n. a champion (arch.): a contest in 
reaping or other work (Scot.). — v.i. to strive for 
mastery.— ns. kem'per, kem'pery-man, a cham¬ 
pion, a knight-errant; kerap'ing. [O.E. cempa, 
a warrior; cf. champion.] 
kample, kem’pl, (Scot.) n. forty bottles of hay or 
straw. [Origin obscure.] 
ken, ken, v.t. to cause to know, direct (obs.): to 
see and recognise at a distance (arch.): to 
know (mainly Scot.):— pa.t. and pa.p. kenned, 
kent— If. range of sight or knowledge.— ns. 
kann'er; kenn'ing, range of vision: a small 
portion, a little bit (Scot.): a periphrastic 
formula in Old Norse or otjier old Germanic 
poetry; kenno (ken’e; Scot., know not), a 
cheese prepared in ostensible secrecy for the 
gossips at a birth.— adi. kent, known. [O.E. 
cennan, causative of cunnan, and O.N. kenna; 
cf. can (1), con (2).] 

ken, ken, (slang) n. a house, esp. disr^utable. 
[Pmh. Pers. khSn, a caravansarai; or kennel; 
or conn, with preceding word.] 

Kendal-green, ken'dl-gren, n. green cloth' for 
foresters made at Kendal in Westmorland, 
kendo, ken'dd, or dd‘, n. Japanese art of swords¬ 
manship practised with bamboo staves, in 
18th-cent. armour, and observing strict ritual. 
[Jap. kendd.) 

kerniel, ken'l, n. a house for dogs: a pack of 
hounds: the hole of a fox, etc.: a haunt.— v.t. 
to keep in a kennel.—v./. to live in a kennel ^— 
pr.p. kenn'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. kenn'elled.— 
n. (in pi., treated as sing.) an establishment where 
dogs are boarded.—^kenn'el-maid, kenn'el-man, 
an attendant Upon dogs. [From an O.N.Fr. 
form answering to Fr. cAen//—L. canile — cants, a 


■a. 


ken'l, n. a street gutter. [M.E. canel — 
O.N.Fr. canel — candlis; see canal.] 
keimol-coal. Same as cannel-coal. 
Kaimally-Hcnvisidc layer or region, ken'e-li- hev'l- 
sU, a strongly ionised region of the upper 
atmosphere about 60 miles up, in which wireless 
waves are deflected.—Also Heaviside layer; 
E-layer. [From A. E. Kennelly and O. Heaviside, 
fwho inferm its existence.] 
iswwt, ken’lt, (obs.) n. a small hunting dog. 
(O.N.Fr. kennet, dim.—L. cants, dog.] o 

/iUe,fiir: ml, hdr (her); mine; mOte, 


Kepnidct ken'Ik, n. the jargon of tramping tinkers, 
kenning, kenno. ^kon(l). 
kenosis, keihS'sIs, n. the self-limitation of the 
Logos in incarnation.—kenotic (-ot'lk ).—n. 
kenot'Mist (-i~slst), a believn in kenosis. [Or. 
kendsts, emptying, from Phil. ii. 7.] 

Kensington, ken'zing-ten, adi. (of persmi) inter¬ 
ested exclusively in an artificial city life and in 
material values. [Part of a London borough.] 
kenspeckle, ken'spek-l, adi- easily recognised: 
conspicuous.—^Also (N. of England) ken'speck. 
[Appar. O.N. kennispeki, power of recognition.] 
kent, kent, (Scot.) n. a leapmg or punting pole.— 
v.t. and v.i. to punt or pole. [Cf. cpiant.] 
kent. See ken (I). 

kent-bngie, kent'^&'gl, n. an obsolete key-bugle. 

[Supposed to be named after a Duke of Kent.] 
kente ctetih, ken’tl, a silk cloth made in Ghana by 
sewinji together long narrow handwoven strips. 
[Origin uncertain.] 

Kmtish, kent'ish, adi- of Kent. — n. the dialect of 
Kent, Essex, eto.—Kent'ish-fire', synchronised 
volleys of applause—probably from anti- 
Catholic demonstrations in Kent, 1828-29; 
Kent'ish-man, a native of W. Kent (one bom 
east of the Medway being a Man of Kent)’, 
Kent'ish-rag', a rou^ limestone in the Lower 
Greensand of Kent. 

kentledge, kent'IU, n. pig-iron in a ship’s hold for 
ballast.—Also kint'ledge. [Origin unknown.] 
kep, kep, (Scot.) v.t. to catch (an approaching 
object):— pa.t. and pa.p. kepp'it.—n. a catch: 
act or opportunity of catching, [keep.] 
kephalic, ki-fal'ik. Same as cephalic, 
kepi, kap'e, n. a flat-topped forage-cap with a 
straight peak. [Fr. kipi.] 

Keplerian, kep-le'ri-en, adj. pertaining to the 
German astronomer Johann Kepler. See law 
( 1 ). 

kept, pa.t. and pa.p. of keep, 
keramic, ki-ram'ik. Same as ceramic, 
keratin, ker'e-tin^ n. a nitrogenous compound, the 
essential ingredient of horny tissue, as of horns, 
nails, etc.— v.t., v.i. ker'atinise, -ize, to make or 
become homy.— n. keratimsa'tion, -z-, formation 
of keratin: becoming horny.— adj. keratinous 
(jc9-rat'i~nes), horny.— n. kerati'tis, inflammation 
of the cornea.— adj. keratogenous (-oj'i-nes), 
producing horn or keratin.— n. ker'atflplasty, 
grafting of part of a healthy cornea to replace a 
piece made opaque by disease, etc. [Gt. keras, 
-atos, a horn.] 

keratophyre, ker'et-d-fir, n. a fine-grained soda 
trachyte. [Gr. keras, -atos, horn, and -phyre 
from porphyry.] 

keraunograpb, ke-ron'jo-grdf, n. an instrument 
for recording distant thunderstorms. [Gr. 
keraunos, a thunderbolt, grapheln, to write.] 
kerb. See curb. 

kerchi^, kur'chif, n. a square piece of cloth worn 
to cover the hrad, neck, etc.: a handkerchief.— 
v.t. to cover with a kerchief.— adj. ker'efaiefed. 
[O.Fr. cuevrechief (Fr. couvrechef) — covrir, to 
cover, chef, the head.] 

kerf, kArf, n. a cut: a notch: the groove made by 
a saw: a cut place, face of a cut: the place 
where a cut is made: a quantity cut at once, as of 
wool, etc.: a single layer of hay, turf, etc., cut. 
[O.E. eyrf, a cut.] 

kermes, kAr'mis, n. the female bodies of a coccus 
insect (Kermes, or Coccus, lllcis), used as a red 
dyestuff: the oak (kermes oak; Quercus 
coccifera) on which they breed: a cherry-red 
mineral, antimony oi^sulphide (also kermes 
mineral, ker'mesito). [rers. and Ar. qirmls.) 
kermis, Adr'mis, n. a fair in the Low Countries: in 
America, an indoor fair.—Also ker'mess, 
kir'mess. [Du. kermis — kerk, church, mis, 
mass.] 

kenu See quern and kim (1). 
jSr; mate; mddn,fddt: dhen (then) 
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kOm, H. an Irish foot*8oldi«r: a bow.— 
a<(f. ker'nisli. [Fromir.—O. Gael; seecataran.] 
kern, kArn, v.i. to granulate. [Cf. com.] 
kora, Acdrn, (print.) n. part of a type that projwte 
beyond the body and rests on an adjoining 
letter. [Fr. carne, a projecting angle—L. cardd, 
-inis.) 

kernel, kUr'nl, n. a seed within a hard shell: the 
edible part of a nut: a gland (rare): a nucleus: 
the important part of anything.—ker'nrily, 
full of, or resembling, kernels. [O.E. cyrnel— 
corn, grain, and dim. suffix -el\ Ger. kern, a 
grain.] 

kernite, kArn'it, n. hydrated oxide of sodium and 
boron. [Kern Co., California, where much Is 
mined.] 

kerogen, ker'd-Jen, n. the organic matter in oil- 
shale that gives oil on distillation. (Gr. kiros, 
wax, and root of gennaein, to generate.] 
kerosine, ker’o-sin, n. paraffin-oil obtained from 
shale or by distillation of petroleum. This 
spelling is now used commercially; kerosene is 
the older spelling. [Gr. keros, wax.] 
kersantite, kAr'sen-tit, n. a dyke-rock of black 
mica and plagioclase. IKersanton, a locality in 
Brittany.] 

kersey, kAr'zi, n. a coarse woollen cloth. [Perh. 
from Kersey in Suffolk.] 

kerseymere, kAr'si-mfr, or -mir', n. twilled cloth 
of the finest wools. [For cassimere, cashmere.] 
kerve, kurv', v.t. (Spens.) a form of carve, 
kc^gma, ke-rig'me, n. (preaching of) the Chris¬ 
tian gospel, esp. in the way of the early Church. 
— atii. kerygmat'ic. [Gr. kerygma, proclamation, 
preaching.] 

kesar, ke'zsr, n. See kaiser, 
kest, kest, an obs. form of cast, 
kestrel, kes'trei, n. a small species of falcon. 
[O.Fr. guercerelle.) 

ket, kel, (Scot.) n. carrion. [O.N. kiSl.] 
ket, ket, (Scot.) n. matted wool. [A.Fr. cot.) 
keta, ki't», n. a Pacific salmon, the dog-salmon. 
[Russ, keta.] 

ketch, keck, n. a small two-masted vessel. 

[Earlier catch, perh. from the vb. catch.] 
ketch, kech, an obs. form of catch, 
ketchup, kech'ep, n. a sauce made from toma¬ 
toes, mushrooms, etc.—^Also catch'up, cat'sup. 
[Malay kichap, perh. from Chinese.] 
ketone, ke'ton, n. an organic compound consisting 
of a carbonyl group united to two like or unlike 
alkyl radicals. [Modified from acetone.] 
kettle, ket'l, n. a vessel for heating or boiling 
liquids, esp. one with a spout and a lid for 
domestic use: a cauldron: a cavity like a kettle 
in rock (see giant’s kettle): a kettledrum 
(Shak.). — n. kett'leful.—^kett'lednim, a musical 
instrument, consisting of a hollow metal hemi¬ 
sphere with a parchment head, tuned by screws: 
a large tea-party; kettiednimm'er; kettie- 
holder, a little cloth, etc., for lifting a hot kettle. 
—a kettle of fish (cf. kiddie), a riverside picnic at 
which new-caught salmon are cooked on the 
spot: (ironically—often a pretty kettle of fish) 
an awkward mess. [O.E. cetel’, Ger. kessei, 
Goth, katils; all perh. from L. catllius, dim. of 
catinus, a deep cooking-vessel.] 
kettle-pins. Same as kittle-pins. 

Keaper, koi’per, (geol.) n. the uppermost division 
of the Trias.—Also a4i. [Ger. miners’ term.] 
kevel, kev’l. Same as cavel. 
kewpie doll, kA’pi dot, a plump baby doll with a 
top-knot of hair. [Cupid.] 
kex, keks, n. a dry, often hollow, herbaceous (usu. 
umbelliferous) stalk: any tall umbelliferous 

S lant.—Also kecks, and (false singulars) keck, 
ecks'y, keks'ye. [Origin unknown.] 
key, ki, formerly kA, n. an instrument for locking 
or unlocking, winding up. turning, tuning, 
tightening or loosening: a wedge: a piece in¬ 


serted to iHwent relative motion: a tapered 
piece of m^l for fixing the boss of a whe^ etc., 
to a shaft: a spanner: the middle stone of an 
arch: a piece of wood let into another piece 
crosswise to prevent warping: in musical 
instruments, a lever or piston-end pressed to 
produce the sound required: a similar part in 
other instrument for other purposes, as in a 
typewriter or calculating machine; a lever to 
close or break an electrical circuit: a dry winv^ 
fruit, as of ash or maple, often hanging with 
others in bunches: a ftet pattern; preparation 
of a surface to take plaster, glue, or the like: 
a keynote (obs.): a system of tones definitely 
related to one another in a scale: that which 
gives command of anything or upon which 
success turns: a scheme or diagram of explana¬ 
tion or identification: a set of answers to prob¬ 
lems: a crib translation: that which leads to the 
solution of a problem: a leading principle: 
general tone of voice, emotion, morals, etc.— 
v.t. to lock or fasten with a key: to furnish with 
a key: to give an advertisement a feature that 
will enable replies to it to be identified: to 
attune (with to): to stimulate (to a state of 
nervous tension and excitement), raise (in pilch 
or standard), increase (with up).-^at(/. vital: 
essential: crucial.— ad/s. keyed, furaished with a 
key or keys: set to a particular ke^: in a state 
of tension or readiness; key'less, without a k^: 
not requiring a key.—key'board, a range of 
keys or levers in a muucal or other instrument; 
key'bugle, a bugle with keys, giving a chromatic 
scale of two octaves-— adj. key'-cold (Shak.), 
cold as a key. lifeless.—key'-desk, the frame 
enclosing keyboards, stops, etc., of an ormn; 
key'-fruit, a winged fruit; key'hole, the hole in 
which a key of a lock is inserted; key'bole- 
lim'pet, a mollusc (Fissurella) with perforated 
conical shell; key industry, an industry indis¬ 
pensable to others and essential to national 
economic welfare and independence; key man, 
an indispensable worker, essential to the con¬ 
tinued conduct of a business, etc.; key money, 
a premium, fine, or sum additional to rent, 
demanded for the grant, renewal, or continuance 
of a tenancy: key'note, the fundamental note or 
tonic: any central principle oa controlling 
thought; key'-pin, the pivot on which a pipe- 
key turns: a pin serving as fulcrum for a key of 
an orimn, etc.; key'-plate, a keyhole escutcheon; 
key'-ring, a ring for holding a bunch of keys; 
key'-seat, a groove for receiving a key, to prevent 
one piece of machinery from turning on another; 
key signature, the indication of key by marking 
sharps, flats or naturals where the key changes or 
at the beginning of a line; key'stone, the stone 
at the apex of ^n arch: the chief element or 
consummation: that on which all else depends; 
key'-way, a groove cut in a shaft or boss to 
accommodate a key.—have the key of the street 
(coll.), to be lodced out: to be homeless; 
power of the keys, the power to loose aAd bind, 
conferred by Christ on Peter (Matt. xvi. 19), 
and claimed by the Popes. [O.E. c#g.] 

key, an old spelling of quay. 

key, kf, n. a low island or reef.—Also cay. [Sp. 
cayo.] 

Keynesian, kanz'i-en, adi. relating to John 
Maynard Keynes (1883-1946) or to his economic 
teaching, esp. his advocacy of a measure of 
public control within capitalism of the un¬ 
restricted play of ecoriomic forces both national 
and international. 

Keys, kiz, npl. in full House of Keys, the lower 
house of the Manx Court of Tynwald. (App. 
key (1), not Manx kiare-as-feed, four-and- 
twenty.] 

kgotla, kgot'la, n. an assembly of tribal elders in 
Botswana: the place of such assembly. [Bantu.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; td'e-msnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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Ichadinr, kud'ar, n. in India, hand-spun, taand- 
wnvaa doth.—^Alio kbadl. [Hind. khOdar, 
kkda.} 

khald. kH’ki, a4/- dust-coloureo, dull brownish or 
pnemsh yellow: militaristically nnperialist 
(hljf.).—oav. (Mr/.) with war-spirit— n. a light 
drab cloth used for military uniforms. [Urdu 
and Pers. khSkl, dusty.] 
khalat, ktd’at. Same as kilhit. 

Idialit. See ^iph.— ns. khalifa, khalifah, k&-li'fS, 
acaliph: a Senusi leader: the Mahdi’ssuccessor; 
khalint, khalifate, k&l'l-fat, -fSt, the caliphate. 
[Ar. khalVah.] 

khamsin, kam'sin, -sin', n. a hot S. or S.E. wind 
in Egypt, blowing for about fifty days from mkl- 
Maich. [Ar. khamsin — khamsBn, fifty.] 
kkaa, kin, n. an Eastern inn, a caravanserai. [Ar. 
khOn.) 

khan, kin, n. in N. Asia, a prince or chief: in 
Persia, a governor.— ns. kban'ate, a khan’s 
dominion or jurisdiction; khan'um (-dom), 
lady: Mrs. [Turk! (and thence Pers.) khSn, 
lord or prince.] 

kharif, k»-rif', {India) n. crop sown before the 
monsoon to ripen in autumn. [Hind, kharif— 
Ar., gathered.] 
khat. Same as kat (I). 

Khaya, ki’ys, n. a genus of African trees akin to 
mahomny. [Wolof khaye.] 
kheda, kaddab, ked'a, n. an enclosure for catching 
wild elephants: the operation of catching wild 
elephants. [Hindi khedd.) 
khmve, ke-<£?v'. n. the title (1867-1914) of the 
viceroy of Egypt.— ns. kbedi'va, his wife; 
kbadi'vfOate, the khedive’s office or territory.— 
adJs. kb^Miial. [Fr. khidive —^Turk. khidiv, 
hudiv —^Pm. khidiw, prince.] 
khidmatgar, kid’mut-gdr, khitrautgar, kit', n. a 
table-servant. [Hind.,—Pers. khidmat, service, 
and agent suffix -gar.) 

khilafat, kH’d-/at, kU-d'fat, n. caliphate.— adj. of 
an anti-British agitation among Muslims in 
India after Treaty of Sdvres, 1920. [Ar. khildfat; 
ef. caliph.] 

khilat, kil'st. Same as killut. 

Khmer, kmdr, n. a member of a people inhabiting 
Cambodia: their language, the official language 
of Cambodia.—Also a^. (See Mon-Khmer.) 
kMa, khodja, kd'Ja, also bodja, ho', n. an Eastern 
title of resp^: a professor or teacher. (Turk, 
and Pers., khojah, khw^ah.] 

Ichor, kdr, kdr, n. a dry watercourse: a ravine. 
[Ar. khurr, khorr.) 

khod, kud, n. a pit, hollow: a ravine. [Hindi 
khad’) 

khnakhus. Same as emeus (3). 
khntbah, kdbt’ba, n. a Mohammedan prayer and 
sermon delivered in the mosques on Fridays.— 
Also k^'bah, khot'bdi. [Ar.] 
kiaag, kyang. kyang, ki~ang', n. a Tibetan wild 
ass. rfibetan rkyang.J 

kia-om, ke’B-6'r», -d', {N. Zealand), inter), good 
health. [Maori.] 

kiangh, kydhh, kyShh, (Scot.) n. care, troubte.— 
Also kaaA (kdhh, kdhh). 
kibble, kw'l, n. the bucket of a draw-well.— 
kibbre-chaia, the chain for drawing up a bucket, 
rcr. Ger. kUbe/.J 

Mbblc, kib'l, v.t. to grind cereal, etc., fairly 
coarsely. [Origin obscure.] 
kibbatx, ki-bddts', n. a Jewish communal agri¬ 
cultural settlement in Israel:— pi. kibbutzim (kf- 
bats-im ), [Heb.] 

kibe, kU>, It. chilblain, esp. on heel. [Cf. W. 
efbwst.) 

kibitka, kl-bit'ks, n. a Russian coveted wagon or 
sledge: a Central Asian felt tent. [Russ.] 
kAitm, kib’lt-sar, n. onlooker (at cards, etc.) who 
^es unwanted advice. [Yiddish.] 
kwiab, kib'/a, n. the point toward which Moham¬ 


medans tom in prayer.—^Also keb'tah. (Ar. 
atbUdi.) 

kuMsb, ki’bosh, ki-bosh’, (coll.) n. nonsense, rot. 
—y.r. to dispose of finally.—^ the kibosh on, 
to kibosh. (Ety. obscure.] 
kkk, kik, v.t. to hit with the foot: to put or drive 
by blows with the foot: to start or work by 
foot on a pedal: to achieve by a kick or kicking: 
to free oneself from (e.g. a habit).— v.l. to 
thrust out the foot with violence: to show op¬ 
position or resistance: to recoil violentiy; to 
jerk violently: to move as if kicked: to be ex¬ 
posed to kicking, lie around (often with about)'.- 
to flourish (usu. in pr.p.). —it. a blow or fling 
with the foot: the recoil of a gun: a Jerk: kick¬ 
ing power: resistance: resilience: fashion (orcA. 
slang): the depression in the bottom of a bottle: 
stimulus, pun^ncy (coll.): thrill (coll.): dis¬ 
missal (esp. with the', slang): sixpence (slang): 
an enthusiastic but short-lived Interest: a phase 
of such interest.— adf kick'able.— n. kick'er, one 
who kicks, esp. a horse.—kick'back (U.S.), part 
of a sum received paid to another by confidential 
agwment for favours past or to come: money 
paid in return for protection; kick'ing-strap', 
a strap behind a draught-horse’s hindquarters 
to prevent kicking; kick'-ofi', the first kick in 
a game of football; kkk'-start', the starting of 
an engine by a treadle; kick'-up', a disturbance: 
a dance: a depression in the bottom of a bottle. 
—^(or kicks, for thrills; kick around, move 
around from place to place; kick in (slang), to 
contribute: to die; kick one’s heels (see heel); 
kick out (coll.), to eject with force: to dismiss; 
kick over the traces, to throw oflT control; 
kick, or strike, the beam, to rise, as the lighter 
scale of a balance, so as to strike against the 
beam—hence to be of little wei^t or impor¬ 
tance; kick the bucket (see bucket); kick up 
a dust or row, to create a disutrbance; kick up¬ 
stairs, to promote (usu. to a less active or less 
powerful position). [M.E. kiken: origin un¬ 
known: w. cicio, to kick, comes from Eng.] 
kickie-wickie, kik'l-wik'l, (Shak.) n. a wife. 
[Altered by editors to kicksy-wicksy; perh. 
conn, with kickshaws.] 

kickshaws, kik'shdz, kickshaw, ~shd, n. something 
fantastkal: a fantastical dish (cook.). [Fr. 
quelaue chose, something.] 
kid, kU, n. a young goat: extended to young 
antelope, etc.: a child or young person (coll.): 
leather of kidskin, or a substitute: a glove, shoe, 
or boot of kid.— adf. made of kid leather or 
imitation kid leather.—v.r. and v.l. to bring 
forth (of a goat):— pr.p. kidd'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. kidd'ad.— ns. kiud'y, dim. of kid: a flashy 
thief (thieves' slang): — pi. kiddi'es; kid'ling, a 
young kid.—kid'-(ox (Shak.), a young fox; kid'- 
glove', a glove of kid.— adf. as if done by one 
wearing kid-gloves: overnice, deiicate.-^id'- 
skin. [O.N. kith; cf. Dan. kid; Ger. kitze, a 
young goat.] 

kid, kid, n. a small tub. [Perh. a variant of kit.] 
kid, kid, n. a faggot. (Origin unknown: W. 
cedys, faggots, is prob. from Eng.] 
kid, kid, (coll.) v.t. and v.l. to hoax: to pretend, 
esp. banteringly (also kidd'y): to tease.—n. a 
deception.—n. kidd'er. [Perh. conn, with kid, 
a child.] 

kidder, kid'er, kiddimr, -i-»r, ns. a forestaller: a 
huckster. [Origin obscure.] 

Kidderminster, kid'sr-min-stsr, n. a two-ply or 
ingrain carpet formerly made at Kidderminster. 
kiddle, kid'l, n. a stake-fence set in a stream for 
catching fish.—Also kid'el, kett'le. [O.Fr. 
quldel; cl. Bret, kidel.] 

kidnap, kid'nap, v.t. to steal (a human being), 
often for ransom:—pr.p. kidnapping; pa./, and 
pa.p. kidnapped.— n. kidnapper, [kid, a child, 
nap (4).] 


fine, fir; ml, hdr (her); mine; mtHe,f(ir; mate; mdbn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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kidney 


kidaiy, kid'ni, n, one of two flattraed glands that 
secrete urine: temperament, humour, die* 

position—whence, sort or kind.—kid'ney-bean', 
the French bean; kidney machine, an artificial 
kidney (q-v.); kid'ney-ore', haematite in 

kidney-shaped masses: kid'ney-potfi'to, a kidney¬ 
shaped variety of potato; kid'ney-stone', neph¬ 
rite: a septarian nodule: a hard deposit in the 
kidney; kid'ney-vctch, any plant of the papilion¬ 
aceous genus Anthyllis, including lady’s fingers. 
[M.E. kldenei (pi. kideneiren), perh. a comp, of 
ei (pi. eiren), egg, confused sometimes with nere, 
kidney.] 

kie-kie, ke’a-ke-S, ki'ke, n. a New Zealand high- 
climbing shrub ifreycineiia banksii) of the 
screw-pine family. [Maori.] 
kier, keir, ker, n. a bleaching vat. [Cf. O.N. ker, 
tub.] 

kierie, ki’ri, (S.A/r.} n. a stick. [Prob. Hottentot.] 
kieselgufar, ki'zl-gobr, it. diatomite. [Ger.,— 
klesel, flint, guhr, fermentation.] 
kieserite, kiz »r-U, n, a mineral, hydrated mag¬ 
nesium sulphate (MgS 04 H| 0 ). a source of 
Epsom salts. [After D. G. Kleser (1779-1862) 
of Jena.] 

kieve. Sm keevc. 
kight (,Spens.). Same as kite (1). 
kikumon, kik'db-mon, n. the chrysanthemum 
badge of the Japanese imperial family. [Jap. 
klku, chyrsanthemum, man, badge.] 

Kikuyu, ki-, ki-kod'u, it. an agricultural Negro 
tribe of Kenya: a member thereof.—kikuyu 
(grass), an AOican grass (Penniselwn cUmdes- 
llnum) grown in Australia and S. America, 
kil^ kiU, a Spenserian form of killed, 
kildmin, kU’dtr-kw, it. a small barrel: a liquid 
measure of 18 gallons. (Old Du. kindeken, 
kimteken (Scot, kinken), dim. of kintal—h.h. 
qulntik, quintal, associated with Du. kind, 
child.] 

kilerg, kil’Srg, n. a thousand ergs. [Gr. chiliol, 
thousand, erg.] 
kiley. Same as kylie. 

kilfM-yokhig, kil-fud'-ydk'ing, (Seat.) it. a fireside 
disputation. [Scot, kilfuddie, the aperture for 
feeding a kiln, and yoking.] 
kill, kil, v.t. to put to death, to slay: to deprive 
of life: to destroy: to nullify or neutralise, to 
render inactive, to weaken or dilute: to reject, 
discard, defeat: to fascinate, overcome: to 
injure seriously (/r.): to spoil: to muffle or 
still: to cause to stop (as machinery, etc.): to 
exhaust: to cause severe pain: to consume 
completely (coll.): to mark for cancellation 
(print.): to order (the distribution of) type 
(print.) : to play (a return shot) so hard that 
opponent cannot play it back again (lawn 
tennis). — v.i. to murder, slaughter.—n. the act 
of killing: prey or game killed: a ball im¬ 
possible to return (lawn tennis). — n. kill'er, one 
who kills: one who murders readily or habitu¬ 
ally: a slaughterer or butcher; an instrument 
for killing; a neutralising agent: the grampus 
or other ferocious deiphinid (also killer whale). 
—md. kill'ing, depriving of life: destructive: 
deadly, irresistible: exhausting: fascinating: 
irresistibly funny (coll.). —n. slaughter: a severe 
handling.—kill'-court'esy (Shak.), a discourteous 
person; kill'cow, a butcher: a bully; killing 
time, the days of the persecution of the Coven¬ 
anters; kill'ioy, a spoil-sport.— a4/. austere.— 
kill by inches, to kill gradually, as by torture; 
kill off, to exterminate; kill the fatted calf, to 
prepare an elaborate feast, etc., for a homecoming 
or welcome; kill time, to occupy oneself with 
amusements, etc., in order to pass spare time or 
to relieve boredom; kill two birds with one 
stone, to dfect one thing by the way, or by 
the tame means with which another thing is 
done; kill op (Shak,), to exterminate; to kill 


(co//.), in an irresistible manner. [M.E. killen or 
Cullen.] 

kill, kil, (U.S. dial.) n. a stream, brook: a river: 
a diannel (used chiefly in place-names, par¬ 
ticularly in areas originally settled by Dutch). 
[Du. kil from M.Du. kille, a channel.] 
killadar, kll'a-dSr, n. the commandant of a fort 
or garrison. [Hind. (Pens.) qiVadar.] 
killas, kil'as, n, clay slate. [Cornish miners' 
term.] 

killcrop, kil'krop, n, an insatiate child: a -change¬ 
ling. [L.G. kilkrop’, Ger. kielkropf.] 
killdee, kll’df, n. the largest North American 
ringplover.— Also kill'deer. [Imit.] 
killidc, killock, kil'Ik, -ak, n. a small anchor: its 
fluke. [Origin obscure.] 

killogie, ki-ld'gi, (Scot.) n. the space before the 
fireplace of a kiln, [kiln, logie.] 
killut, kil’ut, n. in India, a robe of honour or 
other ceremonial present.—Also kell'aut, kharat 
khirat. [Hind, and Pens, khil'at.] 

Kilmamock, kil-mdr'nak, n. a kind of closely 
woven broad blue cap, originally made at Kil¬ 
marnock. —Kilmamock cowl, a kind of night¬ 
cap. 

kiln, kiln, kil, n. a large oven for drying, baking, 
or calcining corn, hops, bricks, pottery, lime¬ 
stone, etc.— v.t. kiln'-dry, to dry in a kiln;— 
pa.p. and adj. kiln'-dried.—kiln'-hoie, the mouth 
of a kiln. [O.E. cyln, cylen —L. culina, a 
kitchen.] 

kilo, kel’d, n. a shortened form of kilogram(me) 
or sometimes of other word with the prefix 
kilo-. 

kilo-, kir»-, kil’5-, pfx. denoting 1000 timm the 
unit to which it is attached, e.g. kil'obar; kil'o- 
cycle, a frequency of 1000 cycles or vibrations 
a second; kil'odyne; kirogauss; kirogram(me), 
the mass of a platinum-iridium cylinder kept 
at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures near Paris—1 lb - 0-453 592 37 kg; 
kil'ohertz; kil'olitre, in U.S. -liter.—p/x. kil'o- 
mega-, giga- (q.v.; this is the better form).— 
kil'ometre, in U.S. -meter, (sometimes kil- 
om‘»t‘»r) 1000 metres—1 mile = 1-609 344 km; 
kil'ovolt; kil'owatt, sometimes replaced by 
megajoule in everyday use.—kiloton bomb (kiVa- 
tun), a bomb, as an atomic bomb, having the 
explosive force of 1000 tons of TNT; kil'owatt- 
hour, the commercial (Board of <Trade) unit of 
electrical energy » KXX) watts an hour; square 
kil'ometre, a million square metres—1 square 
mile — 2-589 99 km’. [Gr. chilioi, a thousand.] 

kilp, klip. Same as kelp. 

kilt, kUt, n. a man’s short pleated skirt, usu. of 
tertan, forming part of Highland dress.— v.t. to 
tuck up (skirts): to truss up (arch.): to hang, 
string up (arch.): to pleat vertically.— v.i. to 
move lightly and quickly, to irip.—adj. kilt'ed. 
dressed in a kilt: tucked up: vertically pleated. 
—n. kilt'y, kilt'ie, a wearer of a kilt. [Scand.; 
cf. Dan. kllte, to tuck up; O.N. kilting, a skirt.) 
kilt, kilt, (Spens. and Ir., esp. hyperbolkally) 
(ta.p. of kill. 

kilter, kil'tar. Same as kelter. 
kimberlite, kirn’bar-lit, n. a mica-peridotite, an 
eruptive rock, the matrix of the diamonds 
found at Kimberley and elsewhere in South 
Africa. 

kimbo, kim’bd, v.t. to set akimbo:—p.odi. 
kim'boed. 

Kimeridgian, kim-a-rij’l-an, (geol.) adl. of the 
lowest division of the Upper Juras»c, named 
from a clay well develoi^ at Kimmerldge in 
Dorset.—Also n. 
kimmer. See cummer. 

kimono, ki-md'nd, n. a loose robe with wide 
sleeves, fastening with a sash, an outer garment 
in Japan: a dressing-gown of similar form.— 
kimono sleeve, a magyar sleeve. [Jap.] 


Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: et'a-mant-, for certain sou ids in foreign words, see p. viii 
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kia. fciit, n. persons of the ame Aunily: relatives: 
relationship: affinity.—oip. related.— ad!}, kin'- 
, without relations.—next of kin, the relatives 


(IniMl or collateral) of a deceased person, 
among whom his perMiiai property is distnbuted 
if he dies intestate; the person(s) most closely 
related to an individual by blood or marriage, 
or a legal ruling; of kin, of the same kin. 
[O.E. cym’, O.N. kyn, Goth, kuni, family, race; 
cog. with L. genus, Gr. genos.] 
kin, kin, n. a Japanese and Chinese weight, the 
catty. [J^p. kin. Chin, chin.] 

•kin, a noun suffix denoting a diminutive, as 
lambk/fi, manikin; also in proper names, as 
Jeakin {John), Wilkin (William). [Prob. Du. 
or L.G.; cf. Ger. -chen.j 
kina, kinakina. See quina. 

kinaesthesis, in U.S. kinesthesis, kin-is-thi'sis, 
kin-, n. sense of movement or of muscular 
effort.—Also kinaesthi'sia (si'a, -zys). — a^. 
kinaesthetic (•thet’ik), pertaining to kinaesthesis. 
[Gr. kineein, to move, aisthesis, sensation.] 
kinchin, kin'chin, n. a child in thieves’ slang.— 
kitt'chin-cove (obs.), a boy; kin'chiir-lay, the 
robbing of children; kin'chin-mort (obs.), a 
girl. [Appar. Ger. kindchen, little child.] 

Idacob, king'kab, n. a rich silk fabric embroidered 
with gold or silver thread, made in India. [Hind, 
and Pers. kimkhab.] 

kind, kind, n. those of kin. a race: sort or species, 
a particular variety: nature, the material uni¬ 
verse (arch.): innate character (of a person) 
(arch.): fundamental qualities (of a thing): sex 
(obs.): produce, as distinguished from money; 
a eucharistic element.— adf. having or springing 
from the feelings natural for those of the same 
family: dispos^ to do good to others: bene¬ 
volent.— atfj. kind'less (Shak.), unnatural, desti¬ 
tute of kindness.— adv. kind'ly, in a kind manner: 
a (rather peremptory) substitute for please (for 
the ad!., see sep. art.).— n. kind'ness, the quality 
or fact of being kind: a kind act.— ad}, kind'- 
heart'ed. — kind'-heart'edness. — a<^. kind'- 
■pok'en, spoken kindly: given to speaking 
kindly.—after (its) kind, according to (its) nature; 
do one’s kind (Shak.), to apt according to one’s 
nature; in n kind, in a way, to some extent; 
in kind, in goods instead of money: tit for tat; 
kind of (coll.), of a kind, somewhat, to some 
extent, as it were—used adjectivally and ad¬ 
verbially. [O.E. (ge)cynde — cynn, kin.] 
kind, kind, (obs.) v.l. to beget:—-5peiu., pa.p. 
kynd'^. 

kindergarten, kin'dar-gar-in, n. an Infant school 
on Froebel’s principle (1826), in which object- 
l«uons and games figure largely.— n. kindergart'- 
onor, a teacher in a kindernrten: a pupil of a 
kindergarten ((/.5.).—Also kindergiirtner (-gerl'- 
lur). [Ger.,— kinder, children, garien, garden.] 
kinderspiel, kin’der-spgl, n. a children's cantata 
or play. (Ger., children’s sport, child’s play— 
kinder, children, spiel, game, play.] 
kindle, kin’di, v.t. to set fire to; to light: to in¬ 
flame, as the passions: to provoke: to incite. 
— v.i. to take fire: to begin to be excited: to 
be roused.—ns. kin'dler; kin'diing, the act of 
causing to bum: materials for starting a fire. 
[Cf. O.N. kyndlll, a torch—L. candela, candle.] 
kindle, kin'di, (Shak.) v.t. and v.i. to bring forth 
young.—n. brood, litter.—in kindle, with young. 
iM.E. kindlen: cf. kind.] 

kindly, kind'll, adi- natural (obs.): orig., belong¬ 
ing to the kind or race: native: native-born 
(oreh.): inclined to kindness: benign: genial; 
comfortable.— adv. in a kind or kindly manner 
(see also under kind).— adv. kind'lily (rare ).— 
R. kind’linaos.— adi. kind'ly-ni'turod.—kindly ten¬ 
ant (Scot: obs.), a tenant of the same stock as 
his landlord, or one whose family has held lands 
in succession, from father to son, for several 
fgH,Jigr; ml, hOr (her); mlge; mdte. 


generations; take it Undh', feel it as a Idndneas; 
take kindly to, (often with tug.) to take a 
favourable view of, or to adopt (a practice) 
with enthusiasm. [O.E. gecyndellc; cf. khid.} 
kindred, kin'drid (Spens. tun'ied), n. relationship 
by blood, less properly, by muriage: relatives: 
a group of relatives, family, clan.—odf. akin: 
cognate: conMnial.— ns. kin'dredness; kin'- 
dredship. [M.E. kinrede —O.E. cynn, kin, and 
the suffix -riden, expressing mode or state.] 
kine, kin, (B.) n.pl. cows. (M.E. kyen, a doubled 
plural of O.E. cB, a cow, the plural of which is 
c^; cf. Scots kye.] 

kinema, klnematograph. See cinematograph, 
kinematics, kinri-mat’iks, or kin-, n. the science 
of motion without reference to force.— adls. 
kinemat'ic, -al. [Gr. kinema, motion— kineein, 
to move.] 

kinesipathy, kin-l-sip'a-thi, n. a mode of treating 
disease by muscular movements, movement- 
cure—also kinesither'apy.— aif/s. kinesiat'ric, 
kinesipath'ic.— ns. kine'sipath, Idnesip'atiiiat. 
(Gr. kinesis, movement.] 

kinesis, ki-ni'sis, or ki-, n. movement, change of 
position, specif, under stimulus and with direc¬ 
tion not precisely determined.— ns. kine'sics 
(pi. treated as sing.), (study of) body move¬ 
ments which convey information in the absence 
of speech; kinesiorogist; kinesiorogy, scientific 
study of human movement, relating mechanics 
and anatomy. [Or. kintsis, movement.] 
kinesthesis, etc. U.S. spelling of kinaesthesis, etc. 
kinetheodolite, kin-, kin-i-thi-od’»-Rt, n. on im¬ 
proved form of theodolite used in tracking 
missiles and artificial satellites, 
kinetics, kl-net'iks or ki-, n. the science of the 
action of force in producing or changing 
motion.— adfs. kinct'ic, -al, pertaining to motion 
or to kinetics: due to motion.— ns. kinet'o- 
graph, a camera for taking motion-pictures; 
kinet'oscope, an early form of cinematograph: 
an instrument for the production of curves by 
combination of circular movements.—kinetic 
art, sculpture, art, sculpture, in which move¬ 
ment (produced by air currents, or electricity, 
or sound, etc.) plays an essential part; kinetic 
energy, energy poss^sed by a body in virtue of 
its motion. [Gr. kinetikos — kineein, to move.] 
king, king, n. a hereditary chief ruler or titular 
head of a nation: a monarch: a queen bee 
(obs.): a playing-card having the picture of a 
king: the most important piece in chess: a 
crowned man in draughts: one who is pre¬ 
eminent among his fellows: (cap.; pi.) the title 
of two historical books of the Old Testament: 
—fern, queen.—king, in composition, most im¬ 
portant.— v.t. to make king: to furnish with a 
king: to play king (with object it). — n. king'- 
dom, the state or attributes of a king: a mon¬ 
archical state: a region that was once a mon¬ 
archical state: one of the three grand divisions 
of natural history (animal, vegetable, mineral). 
— adj. king'dom^ (Shak.), constituted like a 
kingdom.— n. king'hood, kingship: kingliness. 
— adf. king'less.— ns. king'let, a little or petty 
king: the golden-crested wren; king'liho^.— 
adJ. king’-like.— ns. king'liness; king'Iing, a 
petty king.— adj. king'ly, belonging or suitable 
to a king: royal: king-like.—^Also adv .—it. 
king'ship, the state, office, or dignity of a king. 
—king'-app'le, a large red variety of apple; 
king'-archon, the second of the nine archons in 
Athens, successor to the abolished kings in 
religious functions; king '-bird, an American 
tyrant-flycatcher; king'-bolt, -rod, a metal rod 
in a roof connecting the tie-beam and the ridge; 
king'-co'bra, a large Asiatic species of cobra; 
king'-crab (Limulus), a curious large marine ar¬ 
achnoid, with convex horseshoe-shaped buckler, 
the last of its race (Xiphosura); king'eratt, the 
fSr; mate; mdon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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kirk 


kingle 

art of governing, mostly in a bad sense: king'* kinkaiou, klng'ki-Joo, n. a South American ant- 

crow, a kind of drongo; king'cnp, the buttercup: mal allied to the raccoon. {App. from a North 

the marsh-marigold; ki^'fish, the opah; king'- Amer. Indian word misapplied.] 

fisher, a fish-eating bii^ with very brilliant kinnikinick, kin^-kin-ik' , n. a mixture used by 

plumage, the halycon; King Log, a do-nothing American Indians as a substitute for tobacco: 

king, as opp. to King Stork, one who devours a species of cornel or other plant entering into 

his frog-subjects—from Aesop's fable: king'- it. [From Algonquin, mixture.] 

maker, one who has the creating of kings in his kino, ke'nS, n. an astringent exudation from 

power; king mob, the vulgar multitude; king'- various tropical trees. [App. of >V. African 

of-arnw' (sometimes -at-arms'), a principal origin.] 

herald (those of England having the designa- kinsfolk, kim'fuk, n. folk or people kindred or 
tions Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy and related to one another.—Also kins'folks.— ns. 

Ulster (includes N. Ireland), of Scotland, Lyon): kin'ship, relationship: kins'man, a man of the 

king'-penguin, a large penguin, smaller than the same kin or race with another;—/em. kins'- 

emperor; king'-pin, a tall pin, or one promin- woman. [See kin.] 

ently placed: a pin on which swivels an axle kintledge. See kentledge. 

of the type of that of an automobile front- kiosk, ki'osk, ki-osk', n. an Eastern garden 

wheel: the most important person of a group pavilion: a small roofed stall for sale of papers 

engaged in an undertaking; king'post, a per- sweets, etc., cither out-of-doors or inside a 

pendicular beam in the frame of a roof rising public building: a bandstand: a public tele* 

from the tie-beam to the ridge; king'-sal'mon, phone box. [Turk, kioshk, keushk —Pers. 

the largest Pacific salmon, the quinnat; King’s kushk.] 

Bench (Queen's Bench in a queen's reign), for- kip, kip, iScol.) v.i. to play truant.—Also n. in 

merly a court in which the king sat: now a the phrase ro play the kip, to play truant, 

division of the High Court of Justice; king’s’- [Origin uncertain.] 

chair, -cush'ion, a seat formed by two persons kip, kip, n. the skin of a young animal.—kip'- 
clasping wrists; king’s counsel (or queen's skin, leather made from the skin of young 

counsel), an honorary rank of barristers and cattle, intermediate between calfskin and cow- 

advocates; king’s English, correct standard hide. [Obs. Du., bundle of hides, is suggested.) 

speech; king’s'-e’vil, a scrofulous disease for- kip, kip, n. a level or slight incline at the end of 
merly supposed to be heated by the touch of the an underground way, on which the tubs of coal 
king; king’s'-hood, the second stomach of a stand till hoisted up the shaft, 
ruminant, sometimes humorously for the human kip, kip, (slang) n. a house of ill-fame: a lodging- 
stomach.— adj. king'-Bize(d), of large size.— house:.a bed: a nap.— v.i. to go to bed: to 

king’s'-man, a royalist: a custom-house officer; lie.—kip'-shop, a brothel: a tramps’ lodging- 

king's peace, orig. the peace secured by the house.—kip down, to go to bed. [Cf. Dan. 

king for certain persons (as those employed on kipi>e, a low alehouse.] 

his busitiess): the peace of the kingdom gener- kip, kipp, kip, (Scot.) n. anything beaked: a 
ally; king’s'-spear, an asphodel; king's speech pointed hill. [Cf. Cer.-(L.Ger.) A/ppe, point, 

(or queen’s speech in a queen's reign), the tip.] 

sovereign's address to parliament at its opening kip, kip, (Austr.) n. a short fiat stick used to 
and closing; king’s'-yell'ow, orpiment as a pig- throw up pennies in the game of two-up. 
ment; kuig'-vul'turc, a large brilliantly-coloured [Origin unknown.] 

tropical American vulture; king'wood, a beauti- kipc, kip, (dial.) n. an osier basket for catching 
ful Brazilian wood—also violet-wood', the pike. [O.E. cype.) 

papilionaceous tree yielding it, a species of kipp, kip, n. a form of generator for hydrogen 
Dalbergia.—King Charles’s bead, a matter that sulphide or other gas.—Also Kipp’s apparatus, 

persists in obtruding itself as did King Charles's [P. J. Kipp (19th cent.), Dutch founder of a 

head in the thoughts of Mr Dick in David firm of manufacturers of scientifiq apparatus.] 
Copperfield', King Charles spaniel (see spaniel); kippage, kip'ij, (Scot.) n. a state of displeasure 
kingdom come (slang), the state after death; or anger. [Fr. eguipage', sec equipage.] 
king of beasts, the lion; king of birds, the eagle; kipper, kip'^r, n. a male salmon during the 
king of kings, a powerful monarch with other spawning season after spawning: a salmon or 
monarchs subject to him: (cap.) God, Christ; (esp.) herring split open, seasoned, and dried: 

king of metals, gold; king of terrors, death; a person (often giddy kipper', slang). — v.t. to 

king of the forest, the oak; king of the herrings, cure or preserve, as a salmon or herring.—n. 

the shad: the oarfish: applied also to various kipp'erer. [Perh. O.E. cypera, a spawning 

other fishes, as the opah, the rabbit-fish or salmon: or perh. from kip (S), from the beaked 

chimacra; take the king's shilling (see shilling); lower jaw of the male salmon after spawning.] 
three kings of Cologne, the three Wise Men of kirbeh, kir'be, It. a skin for holding water. [Ar. 
the East, Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar; qirba.] 

turn king's (queen's) evidence (see evident). [O.E. kiri, Air’/. Older form of kicrie. 
ryning —rynii, a tribe, with suffix-f/fg; cog. with kirimon, ke’ri-mon, n. one of the two imperial 
kin.] crests of Japan, bearing three leaves and three 

kingle, king'l, (Scot.) n. very hard rock, esp. flowers of paulownia. [Jap.] 
sandstone. kirk, kirk, kurk, (5cor.) n. church, in any sense: 

kink, kingk, n. a twisted loop in a string, rope, by English Episcopalians sometimes specially 

etc.: a mental twist: a crick: a whim: an im- applied to the Church of Scotland.— v.t, to 

perfection.— v.i. to form a kink.—v.r. to cause church.— ns. kirk'ing, kirk'in’, the first attend- 

a kink in.—n. kink'le, a slight kink.— atff. ance of a pair after marriage, of a ntagistrate 

kink'y, twisted; curly: eccentric (co//.): mad after election.—and adv. kirk'ward.—kirk'- 

(coll.): out of the ordinary in an attractive and sess'ion, the lowest court in ^esbyterian 

sophisticated way (coll.): homosexual, or sexu- churches, minister(s)and elders as the governing 

ally perverted (co//.). [Prob. Du. Ai/tA; but cf. body of a particular congregation; kirk'ton, 

Ger., Sw., and Norw. kink.] -town, (Scot.) the village in which the parish 

kink, A/ftgA, (fco/.) V.I. to cough loudly: to gasp church stands; kirkyard, -yaird (-yard'; or 

for breath.—n. a convulsive cough or gas^.— kirk'), a churciu-ard.—Auid Kirk, in Scotland 

kink'-cough, kink'-ho(a}st (Scot.), whooping- the Established Church: by association of ideas 

cough, chincough. [Northwn form of chink the whisky bottle, whisky (coll.); make a kirk 

(3).] or, and, a mill of it, do what you please or can 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e1'»-m»nt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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with it. [A Northern Eng. form of church.— 
O.N. kirkfa—O.E. drive.] 
kin, kirn, kern, kern, k&rn, (Scot.) n. the cutting 
of the last sheaf or handful of the harvest: a 
harvest-home.—kim'-ba'by. com'-ba'by, kirn’- 
doD'ie, com'-maid'en, a dressed-up figure made 
of the last handful of corn cut. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

kira, kirn, n. a Northern form of chum.—kim'- 
milk', buttermilk. 

kirechwaaser, kersh'vSs-*r, n. a liqueur made 
from the wild cherry.—.\lso kirsch. [Ger., 
cherry water.] 

kirtle, kHr'tl, n. a sort of gown or outer petticoat: 
a mantle.—ad/, kir'tled. [O.E. cyrtel; Dan. 
^ortel; O.N. kyriilli app.—L. curtus, short.] 
kiaan, kf’xSn, (India) n. a peasant. [Hindi kisdn.] 
Kisiev, Cbislev, kis’lef, Kisleu, kis'll-oo, n. the 
third (ecclesiastically ninth) Jewish month, parts 
of November and December. [Heb.] 
kismet, kh'met, or kis’, n. fate, destiny. .[Turk. 
tjismet —Ar. oir/na.] 

kiss, kis, v.t. to caress or salute with the lips; to 
touch gently.— v.i. to salute with the lips; to 
collide.— n. a caress or salute with the lips: a 
drop of sealing-wax.— n. kiss'er, one who kisses; 
the mouth (pugilistic slang). —kiss'-curl, a small 
curl at the side of the forehead; kiss'ing-com'fit, 
a perfumed comfit for sweetening the breath; 
kissing cousin, a more or less distant relation 
with whom one is on terms familiar enough to 
kiss on meeting; kiss'ing-cruat, that part of the 
upper crust of the loaf which overhangs and 
touches another.— n.pl. kisa'ing-striiw, cap or 
bonnet strings tied under the chin.—kiss'-in-the- 
ring', an old game in which one kisses another 
after a chase round a ring of players; kiss'-me, 
the wild pansy or other plant: a short veil: a 
small bonnet—also kiss'-me-quick.—kiss hands, 
to kiss the sovereign's hands on acceptance of 
office; kiss of life, a mouth-to-mouth method of 
restoring breathing ; a means of restoring vitality 
or vigour (/fg.): kiss of peace, a kiss of greeting 
between the members of the early Church; 
kiss the book, to kiss a Bible or New Testa¬ 
ment, in England, after taking a legal oath; 
kiss the gunner's daughter, to get a flogging, 
tied to the breach of a cannon; kiss the rod, 
to submit to punishment. [O.E. cyssan, to kiss 
— VOSS, SL kiss; Ger. kSssen, Dan. kys; allied 
to choose and gust (2).] 

Idst, kist, (Scot.) n. a chest.— v.t. to coffin.—kist 
o* whistles, an organ. [O.E. dst, chest, or O.N. 
kista.] 

kiatvaen, kist'vin, n. a chest-shaped burial- 
chambCT made of flat stones. [W. cist,' chest, 
and form of maen, stone.] 
kit, kit, n. a small wooden tub: an outfit: a set of 
persons (co//. or s/ang): equipment: a container 
and/or the material, tools, instructions, assembled 
in it for some specific purimse.— v.t. (sometimes 
with out) to provide with kit.—kit'-bag, a strong 
canvas bag for holding one's kit or outfit (mil.): 
a knapsack: a strong canvas grip; kit'-boat, 
-car, a boat, car, put together, from standard 
components, by an amateur builder. [Prob. 
Middle Du. kitte, a hooped beer-can.] 
kit, kit, n. a small pocket violin. [Origin ob¬ 
scure; cf. O.E. cytere, Gr. kithara.] 
kit, kit, n. a contraction of kitten.—^kit'-cat, the 
jEBme of tip-cat (see also below), 
lutcat, kit'kat, n. the name of a London Whig 
literary club, which existed from about 1688 or 
1703 to about 1720, meeting for some time at 
the pie-shop of Christopher (Kit) Cat ^or Cat¬ 
ting): a portrait 36 by 28 inches in size, like 
thM of the Kitkat Club painted by Knelldr to 
fit their later iow-ceilinged ciubroom. 

IdtChen, kich’an, n. a place where food is cooked: 
cooking department or equipment: a tea-uen 
fiUe,J3r; ml, kdr (her); mlnt^ mdte, 


(d>s. Scot.): anything eaten as a relish with 
other food (chiefly Scot.). — r.t. to regale in the 
cook-room (Shak.): to serve as relish to 
(5cor.): to make palatable (Scot.): to use 
sparingly, make to last (Scot.). — ns. kitch'endom, 
the domain of the kitchen; kitch'ener, a person 
employed in the kitchen: a cooking-stove; 
kitchenette', a tiny kitchen; a compact com¬ 
bined kitchen and pantry.—kitchen Dutch, kit¬ 
chen Kaffir (arch. S.A/r.), a mixture of Dutch 
or Kaffir with English, used in speaking to native 
servants: kitch'en-fee, the fat that falls from 
meat in roasting—the cook's perquisite; 

kitch'en-fur'niture, the furniture of a kitchen: 
the percussion instruments of an orchestra; 
kitch'en-gar'den, a garden where vegetables are 
cultivated for the kitchen; kitch'en-knave, a 
scullion; kitch'en-maid, a maid or servant 
whose work is in the kitchen: kitch'en-midd'en 
(Dan. kjbkkenmddding), a prehistoric rubbish- 
heap; kitchen physic (Milt.), substantial fare; 
kitch'en-range, a kitchen grate with oven, 
boiler, etc., attached, for cooking.— adj. kitch'en- 
sink', (of plays, etc.) dealing with sordid real- 
life situations.—kiteb'en-stun, material used in 
kitchens: kitchen refuse, esp. fat from pots, etc.; 
kitchen unit, a set of up-to-date kitchen fitments; 
kitch '(SI- wench, a kitchen-maid. [O.E. cycene — 
L. coquina — coqulre, to cook.] 
kite, kit, n. a rapacious bird of the hawk kind: 
a rapacious person: a light frame covered with 
paper or cloth for flying in the air: a more 
complicated structure built of boxes (box-kite) 
for carrying recording instruments or a man in 
the air: a light and lofty sail: a rumour or 
suggestion given out to see how the wind blows, 
test public opinion, or the like: an accommoda¬ 
tion bill, esp. a mere paper credit: an aircraft 
(airman's slang). —kite'-balloon', an observation- 
balloon designed on the principle of the kite 
to prevent revolving, etc.; kite'-fiying, send¬ 
ing up and controlling a kite: the dealing in 
fictitious accommodation paper to raise money: 
testing public opinion by circulating rumours, 
etc. (fly a kite, to take part in kite-flying); 
kite'-mark, a kite-shaped mark on goods indicat¬ 
ing conformity in quality, size, etc., with the 
specifications of the British Standards Insti¬ 
tution. [O.E. cyta\ cf. W. cud, Bret, kidel, a 
hawk.] 

kite, kyte, kit, (Scot.) it. a paunch, belly. [Ety. 
obscure.] 

kith, kith, n. knowledge: native land: acquaint¬ 
ance—obs. except in kith and kin, friends (origin¬ 
ally homq-country) and relatives. [O.E. cyth — 
cunnan, to know.] 

kithara, kith’a-ra. Same as cithara. [Gr.] 
kithe. Same as kythe. 

kitsch, kich, n. trash: work in any of the arts 
that is pretentious and inferior or in bad taste. 
[Ger.] 

kitten, kit'n, n. a young cat: sometimes the 
young of another animal.— v.t. and v.i. (of a cat) 
to bring forth.— n. kit'ling (Scot.), a kitten.— 
atijs. kitt'enish, kitt'eny, frolicsome: skittish: 
affectedly playful.— v.t. and v.i. kitt'le (Scot.), 
to kitten: to come into being.—kitt'en-moth, 
any of the smaller kindred of the puss-moth.-i- 
have kittens, to be in a state of excitement or 
anger. [M.E. kitoun, dim. of cat.] 
kittiwake, kit’l-wdk, n. a species of gull with long 
wings and rudimentary hind-toe. [Imit.] 
kittle, kit'l, (orig. Scot.) ad}, ticklish, intractable. 
— v.t. to tickle: to puzzle.— a^. kitt'ly (Scot.), 
easily tickled, sensitive.—^kitt'ly-bend'ers(^mer.), 
running on thin bending ice. [Ety. obscure], 
kittle-pins, kit'l-pim, it.pi. skittles.—Also kett'le- 
pins. (Origin obscure.] 

kittnl, klt-ddf, n. the jaggery palm (Caryota 
urens): its fibre. [Sinhalese kfffi/.] 

,filr,' mate; m^n, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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kitty, kll’t, (Northern ^nd slang) n. a jail: a pool 
or fund: tn. jack (bowls). 
kiwi, ki'wi, n. the Apteiyx: a New Zealander 
(slang): a non-flying member of an airfield staff 
(slang). [Maori, flrom its cry.] 
ktang, klang, (mus.) n. a complex tone, composed 
of fundamental and harmonics: timbre.—Also 
clang.—klang 'f arbe (-/Sr-ba), tone-colour, timbre. 
[Ger.l 

klaviar, kld-ver', n. clavier. [Ger.—Fr. clavier.) 
klaxon, klaks'sn, n. orig., a mechanical horn with 
rasping sound: (cop.) electric horn (registered 
trademark). 

Kleig light. Same as Klieg ligiit. 

Klein bottle, kiln, (math.) n. a one-sided surface 
obtained by pulling the narrow end of a tapering 
cylinder through the wall of the cylinder and 
then stretching the narrow end and joining it 
to the larger end. [Felix Klein, Ger. mathema¬ 
tician.] 

klendusic, klen-du’sik, adj. of plants, able to with¬ 
stand disease by means of some protective 
mechanism.—n. klendu'sity. [Gr. kleidoein, to 
lock up— klels, a key.] 

klepht, klej't. n. a Greek or Albanian brigand.— 
adJ. klepht'ic.— n. klepht'ism. [Mod. Gr. 
klephtis —anc. Gr. kleptes, thief—kieptein, to 
steal.] 

kleptomania, klep-td-ma’ni-a, n. a mania for 
stealing; a morbid impulse to secrete things.— 
If. kieptom&'niac. [Gr. kleplein, to steal, mania, 
madness.] 

kletterschuhe, klct’sr-shoo-o, n.pl. felt-soled rock- 
climbing boots. [Ger. — kietter-, climbing, 
schuh (pi. -e), shoe.] 

Klieg light, Kleig light, kleg lit, a type of incan¬ 
descent floodlighting lamp for film studio use. 
—klieg eyes, the effect of strain on the eyes 
caused by the brilliance of floodlights in film 
production. (From Kliegl brothers, the in¬ 
ventors.] 

kliakcr, klingk'sr, n. a very hard paving-brick. 
[Du.] 

klinostat, kli'nd-stat, n. a revolving stand for ex¬ 
perimenting with growing plants. [Gr. klinein, 
to incline, states, standing.] 
klipdas, klip'dus, n. the Cape hyrax. [Du., lit. 
rock-badger.] 

klipspringer, k ’ip'spring~»r, n. a small South 
African antelope. [Du. klip, rock, springer, 
jumewr.] 

Klondike, Klondyke, klon'dik, n. a very rich 
source of wealth: a card game, a form of 
patience.— v.t. and r.i. to export (fresh herring) 
direct from Scotland to the Continent. [From 
the gold-rush to Klondike in the Yukon, in 1896, 
etc.] 

kloof, kld3f, n. a mountain ravine. [Du., cleft.] 
Klystron, klis', klis'tron, n. any of a number of 
electron tubes (amplifiers, oscillators, etc.) in 
which the velocity of the electron beam is 
modulated by an ultra-high-frecjuency field and 
subsequently imparts energy to it or other u.h.f. 
fields. [Gr. klyster, syringe.] 
knack, nak, n. a petty contrivance: a toy: a 
nice trick: dexterity, adroitness.— n. knack'iness. 
—adls. knack'ish, knack'y, cunning, crafty. 
[Orig. imit.; cf. Du. knak, a crack, Ger. 
knacken, to crack.] 

knacker, nak'or, n. anything that makes a snap¬ 
ping or cracking sound: (pi.) castanets or 
clappers, bones. [Imit.] 

knacker, nak'sr, n. a horse-slaughterer: one who 
buys and breaks up old houses, ships, etc.: a 
worn-out horse.—n. knack'ery, a knacker's yard. 
[Origin obscure.] 

knag, nag, n. a knot in wood: a peg.—n. knagg'i- 
smn.—adJ. knagg'y, knotty: rugged. [Cf. Dan. 
knag, Ger. knagge.] 

knap, nap, v.t. to snap or break with a snappmg 


noise: to break in pieces with blows, as stones: 
to pronounce with a snapping effect: to rap: 
bite off, nibble: to steal:—pr.p.knwP'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. knapped.—V./. kaiw'le, to nibble.— 
n. knapp'er, one who breaks stones, esp. one 
who breiUcs up flint-flakes for gun-flints.—damp'' 
bottle, the bladder-campion; Imapp'ing-liaminer 
(Scot.), a hammer for breaking stones. [Du. 
' knappen, to crack or crush.] 
knap, nap, (obs. except dial.) n. a protuberance: 
a hillock; a hill-crest. [O.E. ciuppp.] 
knapsack, nap'sak, n. a case for necessaries 
borne on the back: a rucksack. [Du. knappen, 
to crack, eat.] 

knapskttll, knapscull, knapscal, nap’sksl, (Scot, 
obs.) n. a kind of helmet. [Origin unknown.] 
knapweed, nap'wed, n. a composite plant of the 
genus Centaurea, like a spineless thistle. [EarUer 
knapweed', see knop.] 

knar, gnar, ndr, n. a knot on a tree.— adi. knarred, 
gnarred, gnarled, knotty. [Cf. L.G. knarre, Du. 
knar', also knur.] 
knar, nar. Same as gnar. 

knave, n&v, n. orig., as in Shak., a boy: a serving- 
boy; a false, deceitful fellow: a playing-card 
bearing the picture of a servant or soldier.— 
ns. knav'ery, dishonesty; knave'ship (Scot.), a 
certain quantity of grain, the due of the millw's 
servant.— adj. knav'isb, fraudulent: rascally. 
— adv. knav'ishly.—n. knav'ishneM.—knave'- 
baim (Scat.), a male child. [O.E. enafit, cnapa, 
a boy, a youth; Ger. knabe, knappe.) 
knawel, /id's/, n. a cornfield weed (Scleranthus) of 
the chickweed family. [Ger. knaael or knauel.) 
knead, ned, v.t. to work and press together into 
a mass, as flour into dough: to operate upon 
in massage.— n. knead'er—knead'ing-txough, a 
trough for kneading. [O.E. cnedan; O.N. 
knotha, Ger. kneten, to knead.] 
knee, ni, n. the joint between the thigh and shin 
bones: in a horse's foreleg, the joint answer¬ 
ing to the wrist: in a bird the joint answering 
to the ankle: part of a garment covering the 
knee: a root upgrowth by which swamp¬ 
growing trees breathe: a piece of timber or 
metal like a bent knee; a genuflection (Shak.). 
— v.t. to kneel to (Shak.): to achieve by kneel¬ 
ing. or pass over on the knees (Shak.): to fur¬ 
nish with a knee: to press with the knee: to 
make baggy at the knee.— v.i. to kneel.— adj. 
kneed, knee'd, having knees ca angular joints: 
baggy at the knees, as trousers.— n.pl. knee'- 
breech'es, breeches extending to just below the 
knee, as in court-dress.—knee'-cap, the knee- 
pan: a cap or strong covering for the knees, 
used chiei^ for horses to save their knees in 
case of a fall.— n.pl. knee'-cords, knee-breeches 
of corduroy.— adis. knee'-crooking, obsequious: 
fawning; icnee'-deep, rising to the knees: sunk 
to the knees.—knee'-drill, directed devotional 
exercises.—knee'-high, rising or reaching to 
the knees.—knee'-boll'y, butcher’s broom; Iuim'- 
jerk, a reflex throwing forward of the leg when 
tapped below the knee-cap; knee'-joiat, the 
joint of the knee: a joint with two pieces at an 
angle, so as to be very tight when pressed into 
a straight line; knee'-pan, the patella, a flat 
round bone on the front of the knee-joint; 
knee'-stop, -swell, a lever worked by the per¬ 
former’s knee, for regulatinji the wind-supply 
of a reed-organ, etc.; knde'-tun'ber, timber brat 
into a shape suitable for a knee in shipbuilding, 
etc.; knee'-trib'ute (Milt.), the homage of kneel¬ 
ing.—give, or offer, a knee, fThackeray, etc.), to 
act as second in a fight, it being usual for the 
principal to rest on the second’s knee between 
»he rounds; on the knees of the gods, awaiting 
the decision of fate (after Homer). [O.E. 
cniow, cnioi Ger. knie, L. genu, Gr. gony.] 
kneel, nil, v.i. to rest or fall on the bended knee: 
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—pa.t. and pa.p^ lawekd, knelt {neU). —^n. 
IcMal'er, one imo kneels: a flat cushion to rest 
the knees on while kneeling: a hassock. [O.E. 
cniowlian.] 

kneipe. kni'pa, (Oer.) a tavern, a student’s beer¬ 
house or drinking party. 

knell, Be/, b. the stroke of a bell: the sound of 
a bell at a death or funeral.— v.i. to sound as 
a bell: toll.—v.r. to summon as by a tolling 
bell. [O.E. enytlm, to beat noisily; Du. and 
Ger. knalkn.] 

knelt, nelt, pa.t. and pa.p. of kneel. 

Knesset, knes'it, n. the one-chamber parliament 
of krael. [Heb., assembly.] 
knevell, a form of nevel. 
knew, Bfi, paJ. of know. 
knick«r. Same as nicker (3). 
kaickerbocker, nik'>r~bok~9T, (cap.) b. descend¬ 
ant of one of the original Dutch settlers of New 
York: (cap.) a New Yorker: (in pi.) loose 
breeches gathered in at the knee.—Also n.pL 
knick'ers, knicks (coll.), knickerbockers: a 
woiqan’s under-garment of similar form, cover¬ 
ing the thigh and not always gathered in.— atH. 
knick'ered, clad in knickers. (From the wide- 
breeched Dutchmen in Knickerbocker’s (Wash¬ 
ington Irving’s) humorous History of New York.] 
knick-knack, nik'^nak, n. a small, trifling orna¬ 
mental or would-be ornamental article—dim. 
knick-knack'et.—ns. knick-knack'atory, a col¬ 
lection of knick-knacks; knick-knack'ery, 
knick-knacks collectively.— adj. knick'-knacky. 
—Also nick'-nack, etc. [A doubling of knack.] 
knife, nif, n. an instrument for cutting:—p/. 
knives, nivz. —v.r. to cut: to convey, or apply 
with a knife: to stab: to try to defeat by 
treachery e.g. ‘within the party.— ad}, knife'- 
less. without a knife: without use of the knife. 
—knife'-and-fork', a trencherman.— ad}, involv- 
or relating to the use of knife and fork.—knife'- 
board, a board on which knives are cleaned: 
a seat running along the top of an old form of 
bus (coll.); knife'-box, a box for keeping table 
cutlery in; knife'-boy, a boy employed in clean¬ 
ing knives; knife'-^ge, a sharp-edged rid^e: 
a sharp piece of steel like a knife’s edge serving 
as the axis of a balance, etc. (also fig.); knife'- 
grinder, one who grinds or sharpens knives; 
knife'-money, a knife-shaped bronze currency 
formerly used in China; knife'-rest, a rest for 
a carving knife or fork.—have one’s knife in, 
to be persistently hostile or vindictive towards; 
under the knife, undergoing a surgical operation; 
war to the knife, unrelenting conflict. [M.E. 
knif—O.E. cnif.] 

kni^, nit, n. orig. a lad, «rvant: one of gentle 
birth and bred to arms, admitted in feudal 
times to a certain honourable military rank: 
one of the rank, with the title ‘Sir’, next below 
barohets: a member of the equestrian order in 
ancient Rome: one devoted tn the service of a 
lady, her‘servant’ or champion: a chessman, usu. 
with a horse’s head, that moves one square for¬ 
ward, backward, or to either side, and one diagon¬ 
ally, at each move.— v.t. to make a knight.— ns. 
knIght'Mai knights collectively; knight'bood, the 
rank, title, or status of kni^t: the order or 
fraternity of knights.— ad}- kni^t'lcss (Spens.), 
unbecoming a knight.—n. knigM'liness.— ad}. 
knigbt'ly, like a knight: befitting a knight: 
chivalrous: of a kni^t or knights.—Also adv .— 
laUght'-bach'clor, a knight not a member of any 
order; kniabt'-bam'eret, a knight who carried 
a banner and who was superior in rank to the 
knight-bachelor; knight'-err'ant, a knight who 
travelled in seardi of adventures: a man or boy 
who behavts in a quixotic fashion:—p/.knights- 
errint: kniglit'-etr'antry: knight'hood-err'ant 
(Terut.), the body of knights-errant; knight'- 
nuur'shai, formerly an officer who bad cognis-^ 
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ance of offences within twelve miles of the 
king’s abode; kaight'-service, tenure by a 
kn^t on condition of military service: knight’s 
fee, a holding of land for which knight-service 
was required; knight’s progrem, a series of 
moves in whi^ a knight may visit every square 
on the chess-board; Kni^ts Templars (see 
temple).— The following are }ocular titles used 
formerly (excluding knight of the shire, which 
Is hist.): —knight td industry, a footpad, thief, or 
sharper; knight of St Crispin, a shoemaker: 
knight of the pestle, an apothecary; knight of 
the post (i.e. possibly the whiming-post), a 
professional false witness and offerer of bail; 
knight of the rainbow, a flunkey (from his liver;;); 
knight of the road, a highwayman: a commercial 
traveller: a tramp; knight of the shears, a tailor; 
knight of the shire, a member of parliament for 
a county; knight of the spigot, a tapster, a 

e ublican; knight of the stick, a compositor: 

night of the whip, a coachman.—Knights of 
Labour, in the United States, a national labour 
organisation; Knights of Malta (see hospital). 
[O.E chiht, youth, servant, warrior; Ger. and 
Du. knecM, servant.] 

Kniphofla, nip-hof’l-e, n. an African genus of the 
lily family, otherwise called Tritoma, the red-hot 
poker or torch-lily. [Named after J. H. Knlphof 
(1704-65), German botanist.] 
knit, nit, v.t. to form into a knot (arch.): to tie 
together (arch.): to intertwine: to unite into 
network by needles or machinery: to make by 
means of knitting-needles or knitting-machine: 
to unite closely, to draw together: to contract. 
— v.l. to interweave with needles: to grow to¬ 
gether:— pr.p. knitt'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. knitt'ed 
or knit.— B. (Shak.) a style of knitting.— ns. 
knitt'er; knitt'ing, the work of a knitter: union, 
junction: the network formed by knitting.— 
Also ad/. —knitt'ing-machine', a machine for 
knitting: knitt'ing-needle, a long needle or wire 
used for knitting; knit'wear, knitted clothing. 
[O.E. cnyttan — cnotta, a knot.] 
knitch, nkh, (dial.) n. a faggot. [O.E. gecnycc, 
bond.] 

knittle, nit'l, n. a small line made of two or three 
yarns twisted with the fingers (naut.): (in pi.) 
the halves of two yarns in a rope, twisted for 
pointing. [O.E. cn^ttels, sinew, string.] 
knive, niv, v.t. to knife.—^knives,/?/, ofimife. 
knob, nob, n. a hard protuberance: a hard swel¬ 
ling: a round ornament or handle.— ad}. 
knobbed, containing or set with knobs.— ns. 
knobb'er, a stag in its second year; knobb'iness; 
knobb'le, a little knob.— ad}s. knoU'ly,knobb'y, 
having, full of knobs: knotty.—knob'-stick, a 
stick with knobbed head: a blackleg or scab 
(slang). —with knobs' on, with interest, more so. 
[Cf. Low Ger. knobbe; knop.] 
knobkerrie, nob'ker-i, n. a round-headed stick 
used as a club and a missile by S. African 
natives, [knob and kiri, on the model of Afrik. 
knopkierie.] 

knock, nok, v.i. to strike with something hard or 
heavy: to drive or be driven against something: 
to strike for admittance; to rap: to make a 
noise by, or as if by, striking: (of machinery) to 
rattle; (of internal-combustion engine) to ^ve 
noise of detonation.— v.t. to strike: to drive 
against: to render, put, make, or achieve by 
blows: to impress strondy, stun, daze, con¬ 
found (slang): to arrest (slang): to disparage, 
criticise in a carping way (coU.). —n. a sudden 
stroke; a rap: the noise of detonation in an 
internal-combustion engine: a clock (Scot.): a 
reversal, shock (coll.): a criticism (coll.). — ns. 
knock'er, one who knocks; a hammer suspended 
to a door for making a knock: a goblin in¬ 
habiting a mine who points out the presence of 
ore by knocks (d/a/0: a carper (ca//.); knock'ing, 
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knowledge 

a beating on a door: a rap: a noise as if of flower-bed (d/a/.): a tangle: a difficulty: the 
something that knocks: knock in an internat- main point or central part of a tan^, intricacy, 
combustion engine: a piece knocked off.— problem, or difficulty: a compI« of lines, 
knock'about, a boisterous performance with mountains, etc.: the base of a branch buried in 
horseplay: a performer of such turns: a doer a later growth of wood: a^node or joint in a 
of odd jobs {Austr.y. a small yacht without stem, esp. of a grass: a lump: a concretion: a 
bowsprit: a small motor-car suitable for doing swelling: a knob: a boss: a bud: a hill: a 
short journeys.— atO. of the nature of knock- clump or cluster: a measured quantity of yarn: 
about; suitable for rough use.— a4i. knock'- a division of the knot-marked log-line: a 
down, such as to overthrow: adapted for being nautical mile per hour, used in navimtipn and 
taken to pieces; (of prices) very low.—knock'er- meteorology: (loosely) a nautical mile.-^v.r. to 
up, a person employed to rouse workers in the tie in a knot: to unite closely: to make knotty: 
morning; knock'ing-shop (slang), a brothel; to make by knotting: to remove knots from: to 
knock'-knee, state of being knock-kneed.—e4/. cover knots in (before painting wood).—v./. to 
knock'-kneed, having knees that knock or touch form a knot or knots: to knit Imots for a fringe: 
in walking: weak (fig.). —knock'out', the act —pr.p. knott'ing; pa.r. and pa.p.knott'ed.— a^s. 
of knocking out: a blow that knocks out: a kiiot'less, without knots; knott'ed, full of, or 
combination among dealers at an auction: any having, knots.— ns. knott'er, a person or contri- 
person or thing of outstanding attraction or vance that makes or removes knots; knott'iness, 
excellence (coll.). — a4l. (of a competition) the quality of being knotty; knott'ing, formation 
eliminating losers at each round.—knockout or removal of knots: covering of knots before 
auction, an auction where the bidders are painting: material for the purpose: fkneywork 
largely swindling confederates; knockout drops, done by knitting threads into knots.— atH. 
a drug put in a drink to render the drinker knott'y, containing knots: hard, rugged: 
unconscious: knock’-rating, the measurement difficult: intricate.--4uiot'gras8, a much-jointed 
of freedom from detonation of a fuel in an species of Polygonum, a common weed: applied 
internal-combustion engine in terms of the also to various grasses; knot'-hoie, a hole in 
percentage of octane in an octane-heptane wood where a knot has fallen out; knot'work, 
mixture of equivalent knock-proneness; knock'- ornamental work made with knots: carving or 
up', (in tennis, etc.) practice immediately before decoration in interlaced forms.—bowline knot 
a match.—knock about, around, to mistreat (see bowline): granny knot (see granny); porters’ 
physically: to saunter, loaf about: to travel knot, a shoulder-pad with loop for the forehead, 
about, roughing it and having varied experiences: [O.E. cnotia ; Ger. knoten, Dan. knude, L. n6dus.] 
knock back (slang), to drink, eat; knock cold, to knotensefaiefer, kn6't»n-shi~far, n. spotted slate, 
fell: to shock violently; knock copy, to dis- spotted schist, slightly altered argillaceous rock 
parage a rival’s wares; knock down, to fell with spotted with little concretions. [Ger., knot 
a blow; to demolish: to assign with a tap of the slate or schist.] 

auctioneer’s hammer (to): to reduce in price: to knout, knoot, also no^t, n. whip formerly used as 
embezzle (U.S.); knock into a cocked hat (see an instrument of punishment in Russia: punish- 
cock, 1); knock off, to stop (work); to accom- ment inflicted by the knout.—v.r. to flog, 
plish hastily: to deduct: to steal (s/ang): to kill (French spelling of Russ. knur.] 

(slang); knock on (Rugby football), to knock know, nd. v.r. to be informed of: to be assured of: 
forward with the hand (an infringement of the to be acquainted with: to recognise: to approve 
rules: n. knock'-on'); knock on the head, to (B.)i to have sexual commerce with (arch .).— 
suppress, put an end to; knock out, to dislodge v.i. to possess knowledge:— pr.p. know'ing; 
by a blow: to strike insensible or incapable of pa.t. knew, nu, U.S. noo; pa.p. known, non. —n 
recovering in time, in boxing; for technical knowledge (Shak.): possession of the relevant 
knockout see under technical: to overoome, facts.— ar(/. know'able, capable of being known, 
demolish: to produce, esp. quickly or roughly discovered, or understood.—ns. know'aUeneas; 
(coll.): to tire (oneself) out (slang); knock know'er.— adJ. know'ing. intelligent: skilful: 
sideways, to put off one’s usual course; knock cunning.— adv. know'ingly, in a knowing 
together, to get together or construct hastily; manner: consciously: intentionally.—^n. know'- 
knock the bottom out of, to make, or show to be, ingness, the quality of being knowing or intelli- 
invalid; to make ineffectual, bring to nothing; gent: shrewdness.—know'-all, one who thinks 
knock under (arc/t.), to give in, yield; knock up, he knows everything: know'-how, the faculty of 
to rouse by knocking: to weary out: to be knowing the right thing to do in any contin- 
worn out: to construct or arrange hastily: to gency: specialised skill; know'-noth'ing, one 
score (so many runs) (cricket): to get with who is quite ignorant: a member of the native 
child (s/ang); up to the knocker (r/a/tg), up to the American party (1854-56), originally secret.— 
required standard of excellence or fashion. [O.E. ac^. completely ignorant.—know-noth'in^sra.— 
cnocian; perh. imit.] in the know, in possession of private infomution: 

knoll, ndl (Scot, knowe, now), n. a round hillock: initiated; I wouldn’t krow, I am not in a 

the top of a hill (<//a/.). [O.E. cito/; Ger./cno//eR,a position to know; know all the auwers, to be 

knob, lump.] completely informed on everything, or to think 

knoll, no/. Arch, form of knell. one is; know better, to be too wise, well- 

knop, nop, n. a knob: a bud: a loop: atuR. [Cf. instructed (to do this or that); knowing to (o6s. 

O.N. knappr; Du. knop, Ger. knopf.] , and V.S.), aware, informed, of; known as, 

knosp, nosp, n. the unopened bud of a flower: an going by name of; know the ropes, to under- 
architectural ornament resembling (hat. [Ger. stand the detail or procedure, as a sailor does his 
knospe.] riwing; know wnat’a o'clock, know what's 

knot, not, n. a snipe-like shore bird of the sand- wha^, to be wide awake; know which side one’s 
piper family. [Origin unknown: the connection bread is buttered on, to be fully alive to one’s 
with King Cnut is a fancy of Camden’s.] own interest; what do you know?, what is the 

knot, not, n. an interlacement of parts of a cord or news?: a greeting or expression of incredulity, 
cords, etc., by twisting the ends about each other, [O.E. enSwan; O.N. kna, L. (g)ndscere, Gr. 
and then drawing tight the loops thus foimed: a glgnoskein.] 
piece of ribbon, lace, etc., folded or tied upon knowe. See kmdl (1). 

Itself in some particular form, as shoulder-knoi, knowledge, nol’U, n. assured belief: that which is 
breast-knot, etc.: anything like a knot in form: known: information, instruction: enlighten- 
a bond of union: an elaborately designed ment, learning: practicai skill: acquaintance: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: tl'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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cognisance (tow): sexual intimacy iarch.'). —v./. 
lobs.) to acknowledge.— atff. kaowl'e^ieable, 
possessing knowledge: intelligent.—knowledge 
Dox (s/afig), the head.—^to onex knowiedge, so 
far as^ one knows. [M.E. knowleehe, where 
•leche is unexplained; see know.] 
knub. nob, nub, n. a knob: a small lump: the 
waste or refuse of silk-cocoons.—n. knubb'le, 
nabb’le, a smaH lump. — tu^s. knubb'ly, 
nubb'ly, knubb'y, nubby. [Cf. Low Cer. 
knubbe.] 

knnbble, nubble, nub’l, knobble, nobV, v.t. to 
beat with the fists: to knock, (knob.] 
knuckle, nuk'l, n. projecting joint of a finger: the 
knee-joint of a calf or pig (cook.). — v.i. (in 
marbles) to touch the ground with the knuckles 
(usu. with down): to touch the forehead as a 
mark of respect; to yield (usu. with down or 
under): to bend the knuckles or knee.— v.t. to 
touch with the knuckle: to shoot from the 
thumb knuckle.—knock'le-bone, any bone with a 
rounded end: (inp/.) the game of dibs; knuck'le- 
bow, the curved part of a sword-guard that 
covers the fingers; knuck'leduster, a metal 
covering for the knuckles, like a cestus, for 
attack or defence; knuck'le-joint, a joint where 
the forked end of a connecting-rod is joined by a 
bolt to another piece of the machinery.—near the 
knuckle, on the verge of the indecent. (M.E. 
knokel, not recorded in O.E.; cf. Ou. knokkel 
(dim. of knok), Ger. kndchel, ankle-bone, 
knuckle (dim. of knochen, bone).] 
knur, knurr, nur, nurr, nur, n. an excrescence on a 
tree: a hard ball or knot of wood.—knur and 
spell, a game played with a knur, trap (spelt), and 
stick, in vogue chiefly in the North of England. 
(M.E. knurre; cf. Du. knor, Ger. knorre, 
knorren.J 

knurl, null, nurl, n. a small excrescence or protu¬ 
berance: a ridge or bead, esp. in series, as in the 
milling of a screw-head: a kink: a dwarfish 
person (Burns). — v.t. to make knurls on. to mill. 
— adJ. knurled (spelt gnarled, Shak., Measure 
for Measure, folio 1623) covered with knurls. 
—R. knurl'ing, mouldings or other woodwork 
elaborated into a series of knobs. (Prob. a dim. 
of knur.] 

knut, knut, nut, (slang). See nut. 

koa, kd'9, n. a Hawaiian acacia. [Hawaiian.] 
koala, ko-a’Ia, koo'b, n. an Australian marsupial. 

like a small bear, called also koala bear, native 
bear. (Australian kUla.) 

kob, kob, n. an African water-antelope. [Wolof.] 
koban, kd'ban, kobang, ko'bang, n. an'obsolete 

Japanese oblong gold coin, rounded at the 
comers. [Jap. ko-ban.] 

kobold, kd bold, n. in German folklore, a spirit of 
the mines: a domestic broiynie. [Ger.] 

Kodtak, ko'dak, n. a small portable photographic 
camera with a continuous roll of sensitisM film. 
— v.t. and v.i. to photograph with a Kodak. 
[The trademark name of the Eastman Kodak 
Company.] 

koff, kof, n. a small Dutch sailing-vessel. [Du. 
ko/.] 

kolt^r, koft’gSr, n. one who inlays steel with 
gold.— n. kcrftgari (koft-gur-i'), such work— 
sometimes koft'work. [Hind, from Pers. 
ko/ivtr.\ 

koU kdt, n. a fine powder of native stibnite 
(formerly known as antimony) which is black in 
colour, used in the East for staining the eyelids. 
(Ar. koh'l.) 

kohlrabi, kdVr&'bt, n. a cabbage with a turnip¬ 
shaped stem. [Ger.,—It. cavolo rapd, cole- 
turnip.] 

Koine, kol’ni, n. a Greek dialect developed from 
Attic, in use in the Eastern Mediterranean in 
Hellenistic and Byantine times: (oftei%without 
cap.) any dialect which has spread and becomd 
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kodicr 

the common language of a larger area. [Or. 
koha (dialektos), common (dialect).] 
kokra, kok’rs, n. the wood of an Indian tree 
(Aporosa) of the spurge family, used for making 
flutes, clarinets, etc. 

kok-sagyx, kok'-sa’gez, n. a species of dandelion 
(Taraxacum kok~saghyx) from the Tien Shan, 
■grown in Russia, etc., for rubber-making. .. 
kokum, k6'k»m, n. an East Indian tree (Garcinia 
indica). —^kokum butter, an edible fat got from 
its nuts. [Marathi kokamb, mangosteen.] 
kola. See cola. 

Kolarian, kd-l&'rl-»n, n. and adi- Munda (lan¬ 
guage). 

kolinsky, ko-lin’ski, n. the fur of the polecat or 
mink. [Russ, kolinski, of the Kola Peninsula.] 
kolkhoz, kol-hhoz’, n. a collective or co-operative 
farm. [Russ, abbrev. of koUektivnoe kkozyaistvo.] 
koto, kd'ld, n. a Serbian dance or dance-tune. 
[Serb., wheel.] 

Kominform, Komintern. Russian forms of 
Cominform, Comintern, 
komissar. See commissar, 
komitaji, kd-mi-ta'Je, n. orig. a member of the 
Bul^rian Revolutionary Committee in Mace¬ 
donia: any Balkan guerrillero. [Turk, qomitaji, 
committee-man, bandit— qomite —Fr. comile, 
committee.] 

kommers, kom-ers', n. a German students’ gather¬ 
ing.— R. kommers'buch (-bdbhh), a songbook for 
such occasions. [Ger.,—L. commercium, com¬ 
merce.] 

Komodo dragon or lizard, k»-md'dd drag’an, 
liz'ard, a very large monitor lizard (Varanus 
komodoensis) of some Indonesian islands. 
[From Komodo Island, Indonesia.] 

Komsomol, kom'sd-mol, n. the Communist youth 
organisation of Russia. [Russ, abbrev. of 
Kommunisticheskii Soyuz Molodezhi.] 
kon, (Spens.) form of con (know):— pa.t. kond. 
konfyt, kon-fit’, n. a preserve of fruit, in syrup or 
candied: jam. [Afrik.—Du. konfiji.] 
konimeter, kon-im'i-tzr, n. an instrument for 
measuring dust in air.— n. kon'iscope, an instru¬ 
ment for estimating the dustiness of air. [Gr. 
konis, dust, metron, measure, skopeein, to look 
at.] 

konk. Same as conk, 
koodoo. See kudu. 

kook, kdbk, (slang) n. a person who is mad, 
foolish, or eccentric and amoral.— adj. kook'ie, 
kook'y, with the qualities of a kook: (of clothes) 
smart and ec^ntric. 

kookaburra, kook’z-bur'z, n. the laughing jackass. 

[Native Australian name.] 
koolah, koo'h. Same as koala, 
kop, kop, (S.Afr.) n, a hill, generally round- 
topped. [Du.; lit. head.) 
kopeck, copeck, kd~pek', kd'pek, n. a Russian coin, 
the hundredth part of a ruble. [Russ, kopeika.] 
kopje, older form of koppie. 
koppa, kop'z, n. a Greek letter (?) between Pi and 
Rho in the alphabet, answering to Q, dropped by 
most dialects but retained as a numeral Y' ^90, 
,9°^90,000. [Gr.; cf. Hebt.q5ph.\ 
koppie, kop’i, n. a low hill. [Cape Du. kopje — 
kop, head.] 

kora, kd'rz, kd', n. the water-cock (Gallicrex). 
Koran, kd-rdn', kd-, sometimes kd'r^n, kd', n. the 
Mohammedan Scriptures.— adj. Koranic(roR'/k). 
[Ar. qur&n, reading.] 

korfball, kdrf'bdl, kSrf, n. a game of Dutch 
origin resembling basket-ball played by teams of 
six men and six women a side. [Du. korfbal — 
korf, basket, bal, ball.] 
korkir. Same as corkir. 
kos, kost. Same as coss. 
kosher, kd'shzr, adf. pure, clean, according to the 
Jewish ordinances—as of meat killed and pre¬ 
pared by Jews. [Heb. kdsher, right.] 
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konoM. Skme u comuM. 
koto, k5‘t5, II. a JapancM niMical inatniment 
con^stlng of a long box with thirteen tilk stringi. 
[Jap.] .. 

kotow, k&-tow\ n. the Chinese ceremony of 
prostration.—r.i. to perform that ceremony: to 
abase oneself before (with /o).—Usually kowtow'. 
[Chin, k'o, knock, /’oh, head.] 
kottabos, kot’»-bos. Same as cottabiu. 
kotwal, GOtwal, kdt'wSl, n. a chief constable or 
magistrate of an Indian town. [Hind, kotw&l.] 
Kotytto, kot-it'S, or Kotys, kot'is, ns. a Thracian 
goddess worshipped with wild orgies. (Gr. 
Kotyttd, Kotys,\ 

koulan, koumiss, kourbash, kouskous. See kulan, 
kumiss, kurbash. couscous, 
kowhai, ko’hi, -(h)wi, n. a papilionaceous shrub 
(Sophora tetraptera) of New Zealand, etc.: the 
New Zealand glory>pea (Clianthus). [Maori.] 
kowtow, kow-tow’, the more usual form of kotow, 
kraal, krai, n. a S. African native village: loosely, 
a single hut: a corral.—v./. to pen. [Du. kraa/ 
—Port, corral —^L. currire, to run.] 
krait, krit, n. a deadly Indian rock snake {JBungarus 
caeruleus). [Hind, karait.] 
krakoi, kra'kon, n. a fabled sea-monster. [Norw.; 
the -n is the dtf. art.] 

krakowiak. See cracovieime (under Cracovian). 
Krameria, kra-mi’ri-a, n. the rhatany genus of 
Caesalpiniaceae, or according to some, constitu¬ 
ting a family Kramerii'ceae. [J. O. H. and 
W. H. Kramer, 18th-century German botanists.] 
krang, krang. Same as kreng. 
krantz, krants, {S.Afr.) it. a crown of rock on a 
mountain-top: a precipice.—Also krans, kranz, 
[Du. krans, a wreath.] 

kraut, krowt, (often cap.i slang) n. a German. 
[From sauerkraut.] 

kreasote, kreatine. Same as creosote, creatine, 
krecse. Same as kris. 

kremlin, krem'lin, it. a citadel, specially that of 
Moscow: the Russian government. [Russ. 
kremV.] 

kreng, kreng, n. the carcass of a whale after the 
blubber has been removed.—Also krang. [Du.] 
kreosote. Same as creosote, 
kreutzer, kroit'sar, n. an obs. copper coin of 
Austria, South Germany, etc., 100 to the florin 
or gulden. [Ger. kreuzer — kreuz, cross, because 
at one time stamped with a cross.] 
k’ri, kri, n. a marginal reading in the Hebrew 
Bible. [Heb. qeri, read (imper.).] 
kriegspiel, kriegsspiel, kreg'spel, n. a war-game 
piay^ on a map to train officers. [Ger. kriegs¬ 
spiel — krieg, war, spiel, game.] 

Krilium, kril'i-»m, n. improver of soil structure, 
consisting of synthetic polymers. [Trademark.] 
krill, kril, n. whaler’s name for species of 
Euphausia (fam. Euphausiaceae), phosphores¬ 
cent shrimps. 

kris, kres, n. a Malay dagger with wavy blade;— 
pi. kris'es.—v.t. to stab with a kris.—Also 
crease, creese, kreese. [Malay.] 

Krishna, krish'na, n. a deity in later Hinduism, a 
form of Vishnu. 

kromesky, kro'mis-ki, n. a croquette fried in bacon 
or calf’s udder. [Russ, kromochka.) 
krona, krd'ns, n. (pi. kro'ner) in Denmark and 
Norway, and krona, krod'na (pi. kro'nor), in 
Sweden, a silver coin and monetary unit equal to 
100 dre.— n. krone (krS'na; pi. kro'nen), a 
former silver coin of Austria, equal to 100 heller: 
in Germany a former gold coin of 10 marks. 
]Cf. crown.] 

Kronos, kron’os, n. a supreme god of the Greeks, 
son of Ouranos and Gaia, dethroned by his 
son Zeus. 

Kni, Krao, krdd, n. one of a West African people 
of the coast of Liberia noted as seamen.—Also 
octf.—^Kni'- or Kroo'-boy, -man. 


krununhom, krunAmra, krd&m’hibm, n. an old 
double-rera wind instrummit with curved end: 
an organ reed-stop. [Ger., curved horn.] 
kryometer, etc. Sune as cryometer, etc. 
krypsis, krlps'U, »• the 17tii cent, doctrine that 
Christ secretly exercised divine powers. [Gr., 
concealment.] 

krypton, cryp^, krip’ton, n. an inert gas dis¬ 
covered in the air (where it is present in ex¬ 
tremely small quantity) by Sir W. Ramsay in 
1898 (Kr; atomic number 36). [(jir. kyyptein, 
to hide.] 

ksar, ks6r, n. a Miltonic form of tsar. 

Kshatriya, kskat’rl-ya, n. a member of the second 
or miliury caste among the Brahmanic Hindus. 
[Sans.] 

kHhibh, kthSv, it. a textual reading in the Hebrew 
Scriptures: originally a margiiul note calling 
attention to the textual form. [Heb. kethlbk, 
written.] 

knchcha. Same as cntcha. 
kuchen, koohh'zn, (Ger.) cake, 
kudos, kH'dos, Gr. kS'dos, n. credit, fame, renown, 
prestige. [Gr. kydos, glory.] 
kudu, koodoo, koo'ddd, n. an Afrwan antelope 
with long spiral horns. [From Hottentot.] 
kudzu, kdbd'zoo, it. an ornamental papilionaceous 
plant of China and Japan (Pueraria thurdrergiana) 
with edible root tubm and a stem yielding a 
fibre. [Jap.] 

Kufic, Cufic, kS'fik, adj. of A1 Kkfa, south of 
Babylon: esp. of the lettering of its coins, in¬ 
scriptions, and MSS., mainly early copies of the 
Koran. 

kuh-hora, koo’hdrn, n. an alpenhorn. [Ger.] 
Ku-Khix Klan, koo', kO'kluks klan, or Ku-Klux, 
n. a secret organisation in several Southern 
U.S. states after Civil War of 1861-6S, to oppose 
Northern influence, and prevent Negroes from 
enjoying their rights as freemen—revived in 1916 
to deal drastically with Jews, Catholics, Negroes, 
etc. [Gr. kyklos, a circle, and clan.] 
kukri, kook’re, n. a sharp, curved Gurkha knife 
or short sword. [Hindi kukri.] 
kulak, kod-lak’, n. a rich peasant: an exploiter. 
[Russ., fist.] 

kulan, koulan, koS’lan, n. the onager, or a nearly 
related wild ass of the Kirghiz Steppe. [Kirghiz.] 
kultur, kSoh-tSor', n. culture: civilisation: a type 
of civilisation: sometimes \jsed ironically, ns. 
kultur'geschichte (-gs-shehh'ts), history of civili¬ 
sation; kultur'kampf (-ktmqrf), the war of 
culture (said by Virchow in 1873 of the'conflict 
between Bismarck and the Catholic Church); 
kultur'kreis (-kris), an area regarded as a centre 
of diifusiod of culture elements. [Ger.] 
kunara, koB-md'ra, n. sweet potato. [Maori.] 
kumari,A:dS-mdr7, (Mia) n. Miss (title of reaped), 
kumiss,, koumin, koo'mis, n. fermented mares* 
milk. [Russ. , kumis—^Tatar, kumiz.] 
kiimmel, kum’l, kim'l, kdbm'l, n. a liiwur 
flavoured with cumin and caraway seeds. [Ger., 
—L. cuminum —Gr. kyminon, cumin.] 
kumquat, kum'kwot, n. a small kind of orange. 

[Cantonese, gold orange.] 
kunkur or kunkar, kung'kdr, kuttg’ksr, n. a con¬ 
cretionary limestone in India: a laterite found 
in Ceylon. [Hindi kapkar, stone.] 
kunstiied, kdbnst'lit, (Ger.) an art-song. 
Kuomintang, kwd'min-tang, gwd'min-Mng, it. the 
Chinese nationalist people’s party. [Chin.] 
Kuo-yil, kwd', gwS’yS, n. lit. ‘national language*, a 
form of Mandarin taught all over China, 
kupferschiefer, kddp'for-shi-for, n. a shale rich in 
copper in the Pennian of Germany. [Ger., 
copper shale.] 

kurbash, kourmh, kddr’bash, n. a hide whip used 
in the East.—v.r. to whip with a kurbash. [Ar. 
qurbash.] 

kurchatovium, kur-eho-td’vi-sm, n. element 104 
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named by Russians (who claimed its discovery in kyle, ki/, n. a narrow strait. [Gael. eaol.J 
1960) after a Russian physicist. kjiie, kiley, kyley, ki'll, "• * boomerang. [Western 

Kurd, ktfSrd, k&rd, n. one of the people of Kurdi- Australian wora.] 

Stan, Iranian in speech, often blond, Xenophon's kylin, ki'Un, n. a fabulous animal figured in the 
Kardouchoi. — adi- and «. Knrd'ish. decoration of Chinese pottery. [From Chinese 

kurgan, kdbr-gdn', n. a sepulchral barrow. [Russ, ch'i //».] 
from Tatar.] kylix, ktV or kil’lks. Same as cylix. 

kurhaus, koor’hows, n. a building in which a spa kyllosis, kil-6’sls, n. club>foot. [Gr. kyllesis.] 
is housed. [Ger., lit. cure-house.] kyloe, ki’ld, n, one of the cattle of the Hebrides. 

Kuroahio, kdd-rd'shi-d, n. a warm current flowing [Origin unknown.] 
north along the western edge of the Pacific, kymograph, ki'md-grqf, n. an instrument for 
[Jap., black stream.] recording the pressure of fluids, esp. of blood 

kurrajottg, kur’a-jong, n. an Australian name for in a blood-vessel.— ad!- kymographic i-gr^f’ik). 

various trees with fibrous bark. [Native name.] [Gr. kyma, a wave, graphein. to write.] 
kurre (Spens.), Same as cur. kynd, kynde, kind, {Spans.) n., adj., and v.r. Same 

kursaal, kmr'zSt, n. the reception-room of a spa. as kind (1) and (2). 

[Cer., lit. cure-saloon.] kyne (Spans.). Same as kine. 

kurtey, kur-va’, (rare S.Afr.) v.r. to transport kyphMis, ki-JB'sIs, n. a hunchbacked condition.— 
goods.— n. kurvey'or, transport rider. [Du. adJ. kyphotic (-fot’ik). [Gr. kyphosis — kyphos, a 
karwei, work—Fr. corvee; cf. corvie.] hump.] 

kutch. Same as cutch (2). Kyrie eleison, kir'i-e el-a'i-son, klr", kir'he 

kutcha. Same as cutcha. el-e-i'son, el-e-d'son, etc., abbrev. Kyrie, n. a 

kvass, kvds, n. rye-beer. [Russ, kvas.) form of j^rayer in all the ancient Greek liturgies, 

kwashiorkor, kwd-shi-dr’kor, or kwosh’, n. a wide- retained in the R.C. mass, following immediately 

spread nutritional disease of children in tropical after the introil (including both words and 

and subtropical regions due to deficiency of music): one of the responses to the command- 

protein. [Ghanaian name.] ments in the AngKcan ante-communion service, 

kwela, kwS7a, n. a Zulu folk-music of jazz type. [Gr. Kyrie, eleison. Lord, have pity.] 

[Bantu, lift, from the leaping upward in dancing kyrielle, ker-i-el‘, n. a string of short lines in 

to the music.] stanzas all ending with the same word. [Fr., 

kyang. See kiang. litany, rigmarole, kyrielle—Gr. Kyrie eleison; 

kyanise, -ize, kl'a-niz. v.t. to preserve from dry-rot see preceding.] 
by injecting corrosive sublimate into the pores kyfe, kit, (Scot.) n. a paunch, belly. [Origin 
of (wood). [From John H. Kyan (1774-1830).] obscure.] 
kyanite, ki'a-nit, n. a mineral, an aluminium kythe, kithe, kiV/A, (Scot.) v.r. to make known;— 
silicate, generally sky-blue.—Also cyanite (.ti'). 2nd pers. sing, kydst, in Spenser blunderingly 
[Gr. kyanos, blue.] used in the sense of knowest.—v.i. to show qne- 

kyat, kySt, ke-at', n, the monetaiy unit of Burma, self, to appear. [O.E. cythan, to make known, 

kye, ky, ki, (Scot.) n.pl. cows. [See kine.] See uncouth.] 

fSte,Jar; me, hur (her); mine; mdte.fdr; mbte: modn,fobt: dhen (then) 
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Lt 1« el. It. the eleventh letter in the Roman, the 
twelfth in our alphabet, representing a lateral 
liquid sound, the breath passing the side or 
sides of the tongue: anything shaped like the 
letter: used as a sign for pound (C. libra): as 
a Roman numeral L •> SO, C. •• S0,000: an 
elevated railway, or train {U.S.). 
la, la, interj, lo! seel behold! ah! indeed! [Cf. 
lo, law (5).] 

la. Id, n. the sixth note of the scale in sol-fa nota¬ 
tion—also spelt lah. (See Aretinian.] 
laager, ld'g»r, Afrik. form laer, not used in S. 
Afr. Eng., n. in South Africa, a defensive ring 
of ox-wagons: any extemporised fortification: 
an encampment.— v.t. and v.i. lo arrange or 
camp in a laager. [Cape Du. lager —Ger. lager, 
a camp; Du. leger; cf. lair, layer, leaguer.] 
lab, lab, n. a familiar contraction of laboratory, 
labanotation, l&b-i-nd-td'shin, n, the Laban system 
of ballet notation. [Rudolf von Laban, who 
proposed it.] 

labarum, lab’e-rem, n. orig. a Roman military 
standard, the imperial standard after Con¬ 
stantine’s conversion —with a monogram of the 
Greek letters XP (ChR), for Christ: a similar 
ecclesiastical banner borne in processions: any 
moral standard or guide. [L.,—Late Gr. 

labaron, origin unknown.] 
labda, labdacism, labdanum. See lambda, 
lambdacism, ladanum. 

labefactation, lab-i-fak-ta'shen, labefaction, -fak'~ 
shen, ns. a weakening decay: overthrow. [L. 
labefacldlid, -onis — labare, to totter, faelre, to 
make.] 

label, labi, n. an attached band or strip {arch.): 
a small slip placed on or near anything to denote 
its nature, contents, ownership, destination, etc.: 
a paper annexed to a will, as a codicil (low): 
a fillet with pendants (an eldest son's cadency 
mark; her.): a dripstone (orcA/r.): a character¬ 
ising or classificatory designation (fig.). —v.r. to 
affix a label to: to describe by or on a label: 
— pr.p. Ik'beliing; pa.t. and pa.p. U'belled.— 
labelled atom, a tagged atom. [O.Fr. label, 
perh.—O.H.G. lappa (Ger. lappen), flap.] 
labellum, h-hel'em, n. the lower petal, morpho¬ 
logically the upper, of an orchid: applied also 
to other lip-like structures in flowers:—p/. 
labell'a.—<i<(f.labeiroid. [L.,dim. of lahrum, lip.] 
labial, Id'bi-el, adJ. of or formed by the lips: 
sounded by impact of air on a lip-like prelection, 
as an organ flue-pipe (mus.).~n. a sound formed 
by the lips.— v.t. li'bialise, -ize, to make labial: 
to pronounce with lip action.— n. Ift'bialiam, a 
tendency to labialise.— adv. U'bially.— n.pl. 
Libiatae (-d'te), a family of sympetalous 
dicotyledons with lipped flowers, four-cornered 
stems, and opposite branches—the dead-nettles, 
mints, etc.— adj. li'biatc, lipped: having a 
lipped corolla: belonging to the Labiatae.— n. 
any plant of the Labiatae.—n. U'bium, a lip or 
lip-like part: in insects the underlip, formed by 
the partial fusion of the second maxillae:— pi. 
U'bia.— a^. and n l&biodent'al, (a sound) pro¬ 
nounced both by the lips and teeth. [L. labium, 
a lip.] 

labile, Id'bil, in U.S. -»l, ad}- unstable: apt to 
slip or change. [L. labilis—labi, to slip.] 
labls, l&'bis, n. the cochlear or eucharistic spoon. 
Gr. Mis, handle—root of lambanein, to take.] 
labium. See labial. 


lablab, lab'lab, n. a tropical bean (Dpiichos lablab) 
with edible pods. [Ar, lablab.) 
laboratory, li-bor'-e-ta-ri, lah'e^re-te-ri, n. orig. a 
chemist's workroom:, a place for experimental 
work or research. [L. labdrare — labor, work.] 
labor improbus, Id'bdr im-prd'bes, la'bor im- 
pro'bdbs, (L.) persistent, dogged labour, 
labour, in U.S. labor, Id'ber, n.. toil: work: 
bodily work: pains; duties; a task requiring 
hard work: effort toward the satisfaction of 
needs; workers collectively: supply or services 
of workers, esp. bodily workers: the Labour 
Party or its cause, principles, or interest: the 
outcome of toil (arch.): trouble taken (arch.): 
exertion of influence (arch.): the pangs and 
efforts of childbirth: heavy pitching or rolling 
of a ship.— adj. of labour or the Labour Party. 
— v.i. to undergo labour; to work: to take 
pains: to be oppressed; to move slowly: to 
be in travail: to pitch and roll heavily (naut.). 
— v.t. to spend labour on (arch.): to cultivate 
(dial.): to elaborate, work out in detail: to 
strain, over-elaborate.— adi- laborious (U-bd', 
~bo’ri-es), involving or devoted to labour: 
strenuous: arduous.— adv. labo'riously.— n. 

labo'riousness.— adj. U'boured, cultivated 
(dial.): worked (nrcA.); bearing marks of effort 
in execution: strained: over-elaborated.— ns. 
la'bourer, one who labours; one who does 
work requiring little skill; Ift'boiirism; Ja'bour- 
ist, one who contends Tor the rights of workers. 
— adjs. U'bour-sav'ing, intended to supersede 
or lessen labour; l&'boursome (Shak.), laborious. 
—Labour Day, in many countries the 1st of 
May, a day of labour demonstrations: in U-S., 
the first Monday in September; Labour Ex¬ 
change (see employment exchange); Labour 
Party, a party aiming at securing for workers 
by hand or brain the fruits of their industry 
and equitable distribution thereof: its repre¬ 
sentatives in parliament: a local organisation 
of the party.—hard labour, compulsory work 
imposed in addition to imprisonment, abolished 
in U.K. in 1948; labour of love, work under¬ 
taken without hope of emolument; labour with, 
to take pains to convince. [O.Fr. labour, labeur 
—L. labor.) 

Labrador, lab’re-dor, or lab-n-dor', n. a mainland 
region of Newfoundland and Quebec.—Also 
adi- — n. lab'radorite (or -dor'), a plagioclase 
feldspar with fine play of colours found on 
the Labrador coast.—Labrador (dog, retriever), 
a sporting dog about twenty-two inches in 
height, either black or (yellow, or golden, Labra¬ 
dor) from red to fawn in colour; Labrsidor tea, 
a shrub of the heather family (Ledum) used in 
Labrador as a substitute for tea. 
labrum, Id'brtm, n. a lip: a lip-like part:— pi. 
Ift'bra.—R. li'bret, a lip ornament.—oeff. li'brose, 
thick-lipped. [L. Idbrum, a lip.] 

Labrus, la'bres, n. the wrasse genus of fishes, of 
the family La'bridae.— adj. la'broid. (L. labrus, 
Idbros, a kind of fish.] 

labrys, lab'ris, lab'ris, n. the double-headed axe, a 
religious .symbol of ancient Crete, etc. [Gr., 
from Lydian; perh. conn, with labyrinth.] 
laburnum, le-bur'nem, n. a small poisonous 
papilionaceous tree, a native of the Alps. [L.] 
labyrinth, lab'i-rinth, n. orig. a building with 
intricate passages; an arrangement of tortuous 
paths or alleys (usually between hedges) in 
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which it U difficult to find the way out: a maze: 
a tangle of intricate ways and connections: a 
perplexity: the cavities of the internal ear 
(aiutt.). — a^s. labyrinth'al. labyrinth'ian, laby* 
rinth'lc, ‘al, labyraidi'ine ('in, -in).—nr. laby- 
rindirtia, inflammation of the inner ear; laby- 
rinth'odont, an extinct stegocephalian amphibian 
of Carboniferous, Permian, and esp. Triassic 
times, so called from the mazy pattern of a 
section of the teeth (Gr. odour, odontos, tooth) 
in some. [Cr. ItAyritUhos, perh. conn, with 
iobryr, the double axe; seelabrys.] 
lac. Same as lakh. 

lac. lak, n. a dark-red transparent resin produced 
on the twigs of trees in the East by coccid 
insects.—lac'-dye, lac'-lake, scarlet colouring 
matters obtain^ from it. [Hind, idkb—Sans. 
ISktO, 100,000 hence the (teeming) lac insect.] 
lacoelite, lek’d-ttt, n. a mass of igneous rock that 
has ris«i in a molten condition and bulged up 
the overlying strata to form a dome.—Also 
lacc'olith i-ttth). — tu^s. laonditic (~lli’lk), lacco- 
lith'ic. [Or. takkos, a reservoir, llthos, a stone.] 
lace, /dr, n, a string for passing through holes: 
an ornamental fabric made by looping, knotting, 
plaiting, or twisting threads into ddlinite pat¬ 
terns.—v.r. to fasten with a lace: to compress 
or pinch by lacing: to adorn with lace: to 
streak: to thrash: to reprimand severely: to 
intermix, as coffee wnth brandy, etc.: to inter¬ 
twine.— v.i. to have lacing as mode of fastening: 
to practise tight-lacing.— ae(/. laced.— n. lacet 
(/dr-tfl'), a kind of braidwork.— n. and adj. 
lac'ing.— adi- lac'y (also lac'ey), like lace.— 
lace'Mik, a lofty West Indian tree of the 
Daphne family, the inner bark like coarse lace; 
lace'-boot, a boot fastened by a lace; laced 
mutton (Shak.), a prostitute; lace'-frame, a 
machine used in lace-making; lace'-leaf (see 
lattice-leaf), lace'-man, a dealer in lace; lace'- 
.paper, paper stamped or cut like lace; lace'- 
piu'ow. a cushion held on the knees by lace- 
makers; lace-ups, boots or shoes having laces; 
lace'-wing, the golden-eye, a neuropterous in¬ 
sect with gauzy wings and brilliant golden eyes; 
lacy glass, early form of pressed glass with lacy 
design (also laM glass). [O.Fr. las, a noose— 
L. la^eus.l 

lacerate, ias'a~rdt, v.r. to tear: to rend: to 
wound: to afflict.— adjs. lac'eraUe; lac'erant, 
harrowing; lac'erate, -d, rent, torn: with edges 
cut into irregular segments (bor.).— n. lacerk'tion. 
—ai(/. lac'erative, tearing: having power to 
tear. [L. laeerSre, -dtum, to tear— lacer, torn.] 

Laccrta, Ut-sur’tt, n. a genus of lizards, including 
the common lizard: one of the northern con¬ 
stellations, the Lizard.— adi- lacertian (-rur'- 
shysn), of lizards; lizard-like.— n.pl. Lacertil'ia, 
tm lizard order or suborder of reptiles.— adJs. 
laccrtil'ian; laoer'tine. [L.] 

laches, Ituh’lz, (law) n. negligence or undue delay, 
esp. such as to disentitle to remedy. [A.Fr. 
/ockerxe.] 

Lacbesis, tak’i-sis, n. in myth, that one of the 
three Fates who assigned to each mortal his 
desti^—she spun the thread of life from the 
distan held by Clotho: a genus of snakes in¬ 
cluding the bushmaster. [Gr.] 

ladirynsid, lak‘ri~m»l, adi- of or for tears.—n. a 
tear-bottle: a bone near the tear-gland: (in pi) 
lachrymal or^s: (in pi) weeping fits.— adis. 
lacb'rymary, bdi'rymatory, lachrymal: causing 
tears to flow.— ns. a tear-bottle.— n. lach'ry- 
i^tor, a substance that causes tears to flow, as 
tear-gas: a contrivance for letting it loose.— 
mO. lach'rymose, shedding tears: given to weep¬ 
ing: lumbrious.— adv. lach'rymosely.—^Also 

lacrymal,lacrimal, etc.—lachryam Christi {lak'ri- 
na kris’te; L., Christ’s tear), a sweet but 
piquant wine from grapes grown on Vesuviutt; 

fits, far; ml, hUr (her); m/n«e m6U 


iadiiymal duct, a duet that conveys tear-water 
from the innm comer of the eye to the nose: 
lachrymal gland, a gland at the outer an^ of 
the eye that secretes tears; lachrymal um, a 
tear-bottle. [From lackryma, a mediaeval 
spelling of L. lacrima, tear; cf. Gr. dakry; 
Eng. fear; Gr. dakryma may have influenced 
the spelling.] 

lachda, b-sWi-a, n. a long narrow lobe in a leaf, 
etc.: the inner lobe of the maxilla ^niam ,):— 
pi lacin'iae (-d).— adis. lacin'iate, -d, cut into 
narrow lobes, slashed.— n. laeinUl'tion. [L., a 
lappet, tag.] 

liwk, lak, n. want, deficiency: a thing absent or 
in short supply.— v.l. to be without: to be short 
of or deficient in: to need: to miss (obs.). —v./. 
(now usu. in pr.p.) to be wanting, absent: to 
be deficient: to be in want (obs.). — adi. lack'ing. 
—lack'-all, one who is destitute; lack'-beard; 
lack'-brain (Shak.), a fool; lack'land.—Also 
adi. —iack'-Latin (obs.', often Sir John Lack- 
Latin), an ignorant priest.— adi. uneducated, 
ignorant.— adi. lack'-linen (Shak.), wanting linen. 
—ladc'-iove, one who is deficient in love.— 
Also adi-—adi- lack'-lus'tre, dull, without 
brightness, sheen or vitality.—Also n. [Cf. 
M.L.G. and Du.'lak, blemish.] 
lack, lak, n. See good-lack under good, 
lackadaisical, lak-a-dS'sl-kl, adi- affectedly pen¬ 
sive: vapidly sentimental: listless: languishing. 
— interjs. (arch.) lack'adai'sy, lack'ad^. [Sm 
alack-a-day.] 
lacker. See lacquer. 

lackey, lacquey, lak'I, n. a footman or valet: a 
servile follower:— pi. lack'eys, lacqu'eys.— v.t. 
and V./. to serve or attend as or like e footman. 
—^lackey moth, a moth (Malacosoma neustrla) 
of the egger group with gaudily striped cater¬ 
pillar, like a footman in livery. [O.Fr. laguay 
(Ft. laguais) —Sp lacayo, a lackey; perh. Ar. 
Iuka‘, servile.] 

lacmua, lak'mas, n. Same as litmus. 

Laconian, la-kd'nyan, -ni-an. Laconic, la-kon’ik, 
adis. of Laconia or Lacedaemonia, Spartan.— 
adis- laconic, -al, expressing or expressed in few 
words after the manner of the Laconians: 
sententiously brief.— adv. lacon'ically.— ns. lacon¬ 
ism (lak'), lacon'icism, a concise style: a short, 
pithy phrase. [Gr. lakdnikos.] 
lacquer, lacker, lak'ar, n. a solution of film- 
forming substances in a volatile solvent, esp. a 
varnish of lac and alcohol: a similar substance 
sprayed on the hair to hold it in place: the juice 
of the lacquer-tree (Japan lacguer) or similar 
product: a covering of one of these: an article, 
or ware, so coated.— v.t. to cover with lacquer: 
to varnish.— ns: lacq'uerer; lacq'uering, varnish¬ 
ing with lacquer: a coat of lacquer varnish.— 
lacq'uer-tree', a tree of the genue Rhus. [Fr. 
lacre —Port, lacre, laca; see lac (2).] 
lacrimal, etc. Variants of lachrymal, etc. 
lacrosse, la-, la-kros', n. a team game (orig. N. 
American) in which the ball is driven through 
the opponents’ goat by means of a crosse. [Fr.] 
lacteal, lak'tl-al, adi- of milk: conveying chyle. 
— n. a lymphatic convening chyle from the 
intestines to the thoracic ducts.— ns. lactase 
(lak'tas), an enzyme that acts on lactose; lac'- 
tate, a salt of lactic acid; lactk'tion, secretion 
or yielding of milk: the period of suckling.— 
adi. iac'teous, milky.— n. lactesj'ence.— adds. 
lactesc'ent, turning to milk: producing milky 
juice; lac'tic, pertaining to milk; lactif'erous, 
conveying or producing milk or milky juice; 
lactif'ic, producing milk or milky juice; lac- 
tif'luous, flowing with milk.—n. lac'toee, milk- 
sugar CiiHtaOii -f- M|0, obtained by evaporat¬ 
ing whey.—^lactic acid, an acid obtained from 
mUk, CH|CH(OH)CXX>H. [L. lac, lactls, milk; 
Gr. gala, galaktos, milk.] 
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laetaflaviii, tak-tS-flA'vbi, ti. an earlier name of 
riboflavin. [L. lac, lactis, milk, fl6na, yellow.] 
Lactaea, lak-IU’ka, n. the lettuce genus of com¬ 
posite plants, with milky juice. [L. lactOca — 
me, lactis, miflc.] 

lacniu, b-, la-k&'to, n. a gap or hiatus: an inter¬ 
cellular space (blol.y. a cavity: a droression in 
a pitted surface:— pi. laca'nae l-itl'). — at^. 
lacfin'al, lacunary.— n. lacfl'nar, a sunken panel 
or cofler in a ceiling or a soffit: a ceiling con¬ 
taining these:— pi. lacfl'nara, lacunaria uak-il- 
ad'rf<o).—Also (uCf.— culfs. lacfin'ary, lacoB'ate, 
pertaining to, or including, lacunae} lacfi'nose, 
having lacunae: pitted. (L. lacDna, hollow, 
gap, and lacBnar, -iris, a fretted ceiling.] 
lacustrine, b-kus'trin, aeH. pertaining to lakes: 
dwelling in or on lakes: formed in lakes. [L. 
locus, a lake.] 
lacy. See lace. 

lad, lad, n. a boy: a youth: a stable-man: a 
dashing fellow: a lover (5co<.).—n. ladd'ie, a 
little lad; a boy.—lad’s love (dial.), southern¬ 
wood. [M.E. ladde, youth, servant; origin 
obscure.] 

lad, obs. form of led. 

ladaaum, lad’s-mm, n. a resih exuded from 
Cistus leaves in Mediterranean countries.—Also 
lab'danum. [L. ladamm, lidanum —Gr. lidanon, 
ledanon — Icdon, the Cistus plant, prob.—Pers. 
lidan.] 

ladder, lad’sr, n. a contrivance, generally port¬ 
able, with rungs between two supports, for 
going up and down; anything of similar form, 
as a run in knitwear where the breaking of a 
thread gives an appearance of rungs: a con¬ 
trivance for enabling fish to ascend a waterfall 
(fish-ladder, salmon-ladder): means of attaining a 
higher status—v.r. to furnish with a ladder: 
to scale with a ladder.— v.i. to develop a ladder. 
— atfjs. ladd'ered, ladd'ery. [O.E. hlider; 
Ger. leiter.] 

lade, lid, v.t. to load: to burden: to put on 
board: to ladle or scoop: to empty, drain, as 
with a ladle.— v.i. to take cargo aboard:— pa.t. 
Ud'ed; pa.p. Ud'en, lid'^.— atH. Ud'en, loaded: 
burdened.— n. Ud'ing, the act of loading: that 
which is loaded: cargo; freight. [O.E. hladan, 
pa.t. hidd; pa.p. Mstden, hladen, load, draw 
wfttcr>) 

lade, laid, lid (Scot.). See load. 

lade, lid, (Scot.) n. a mill-stream. [Perh. O.E. 

lid, way, course; cf. lode, lead (I).] 
la-di-da, lah-di-dah, Ut-di-da', (skmg), adj. affect¬ 
edly fine, esp. in speech or bearing. 

Ladin, li^n', n. a Romance tongue spoken in 
the upper Inn valley: a general name for the 
Rhaeto-Romanic languages or dialects.—Also 
Ladi'ao.—n. Ladinity (-din'i-tl). [L. Latimts, 
Latin.] 

Ladino, 16-de'nd, n. the old Castilian tongue: the 
Spanish jargon of Macedonian Jews: a Spanisb- 
American of mixed white and Indian blood. 
(Sp.,—L. Latinus, Latin.] 

Ladino. See Ladin. 

ladle, lad'l, n. a large- spoon for lifting liquid: 
the float-board of‘a mill-wheel: a long-handled 
pan or bowl for holding molten metal: a 
church collection-box on a long handle (Scot.). 
— v.t. to transfer or distribute with a ladle.—n. 
lad'leful, as much as a ladle will hold:— pi. lad’le- 
fuls. [O.E. kbtdel — hladan, to lade.] 
ladrone, ls-dr6n\ n. a robber. [Sp. ladrdn —L. 
latrd, -dnis.] 

lady, (cap. when prefixed), li'di, n. the mistress 


of gentleman, and ordinarily as a less formal 
substitute for dame: any woman of refinement 
of manners and instincts: a consort, a term 
formerly preferred to wife by some who liked 
to stand upon their dignity (arch.): a lady-love 
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or object of chivakic devotion: a size of states, 
16 X S inehm: used also as a feminine prefix: 
— pi. ladies (li'diz)’, old genitive la'dy.— n. 
ladiea*, ladies’ public lavatory.— atlf. la'dyfled, 
la'difled. Inclined to aflTect the manners of a 
lady— v.t. la'dyfy, la'dify, to make a lady of: 
to call My Lady or Your Ladyship.— n. u'dy- 
hood, condition, character of a lady.— atll- la'^- 
iA, having the airs of a fine lady.— n. la'dyism, 
affectation of the airs of a fine lady.— n. la'dy- 
kia, an endearing dim. of lady.—oqf. la'dylike, 
like a lady in manners: refined: soft, delicate: 
often implying want of touch with reality and 
sincerity—genteel.—a. la'dyship, the title of a 
lady.—^ladies’ companion, a small bag used for 
a woman’s needlework: ladies’ gallery, a gallery 
in the House of Commons, once screened on 
by a grille; ladies’ man, one fond of women’s 
society; la'dybird, any member of the family 
Coccinellidae, little round beetles, often brightly 
spotted, preying on greenfly, etc.—also la'dy- 
bug, la'dycow, la'dyfly; La'dy-cfaap'el, a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin Ma^, usually behind 
the high altar, at the end of the apse; Lady 
Day, 2Sth March, the day of the annunciation of 
the Virgin; la'dy-fcm, a pretty British fern 
(Athyrium fillx-foemina), with long bipinnate 
fronds (imagined by the old herbalists to be the 
female of the male-fern); la'dy-belp, one paid to 
assist in housework, but treated more or less 
as one of the family; la'dy-in-wait'ing. an attend¬ 
ant to a lady of royal status; la'dy-kUler, a man 
who is, or fancies himself, irresistible to women; 
la'dy-love, a lady or woman loved: a sweetheart; 
la'dy’s-cu'shkm, the mossy saxifrage; la'dy’s- 
ftng'er, -fing'ers, a name for many plants, esp. 
thekidney-vetch: a finger-shaped cake; la'dy’s- 
maid, a female attendant on a lady, esp. for the 
toilet: la'dy’s-manrie, a genus (Alchemiila) of ros¬ 
aceous plants with small, yellowish-green flowers 
and leaves like folded drapery; la'dy’s-slipp'er, a 
^nus(Cypripedium) of orchids with large slipper¬ 
like lip; la'dy’s-smock, la'dy-smock, the cuckoo¬ 
flower (Cardamine pratensis), a cruciferous 
meadow-plant, with pale lilac-coloured flowers; 
la'dy’s-thist'le, the milk thistle; la'dy-trifles 
(Shak.), trifles befitting a lady.—her, your lady¬ 
ship, my lady, forms of expression used in speak¬ 
ing of, or to, one who has the thie of Lady; our 
L^y, the Virgin Mary; (Our) Lisdy’s be&traw 
(see bedstraw). [O.E. hlifdige, lit. app.thebread- 
kneader— Mif, loaf, and a lost word from the 
root of dough.] 

laeotropic, le-d-trop'lk, aeU. turning to the left. 
[Gr. laios, left, tropos, a turn.) 

laesa majestas, le’zs m»-jes'tqs, ll'sa mi-yes'iis 
(L.) injured majesty, lese majesty (q.v.). 

laesie, (Spens.) for lazy. 

laetare, le-lS'rl, li-tar'e, n. the fourth Sunday in 
Lent. [Laeti/te (first word of the introit), imper. 
sing, of L. laeiirl, to rejoice— laetm, joyful.] 

laevigate, a faulty spelling of levigate. 

laevo-, levo-, Ie-v6-, in composition, on, or to, the 
left. [L. laevus, left.] 

laevorotatory, levorotatory, li-vd-rd'te-u-ri, -ro-ta', 
adi. counterclockwise: rotating the plane of 
polarisation of light to the left.— n. laevorott'- 
tkm. [L. laevus, left, rotare, to rotate.] 

laevulose, Iiv’u-I6s, or lev', n. ftuctose, a laevo¬ 
rotatory sugar (C,HiiO<).—^Also levulose. [L. 
laevus, left.] 

lag,/ug.inCi. hindmost: behindhand: late: tardy. 
— n. he who, or that which, comes behind: the 
fag-end: (esp. in pi.) dregs; a retardation or 
falling behind; the amount by which one pheno 
menon is delayed behind another: delay.—v.i. 
to move or walk slowly: to loiter: to fall be- 
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lacg'bii^y.—lag'-end (Shak.), the last or long* 
delayed end.—lag of the tidbs, the progressive 
lengthening of the interval between tides as 
neap-tide is approached—opp. to priming. 
[Origin unknown.] 

lag,/og, n. a stave: a lath: boarding: a wooden 
lining: a non-conducting covering: a perfor¬ 
ated wooden strip' used instead of a card in 
weaving.— v.t. to furnish with a lag.—n. lagg'ing, 
boarding, as across the framework of a centre 
for an arch, or in a mine to prevent ore falling 
into a passage: a non-conducting covering for 

S ipes, etc. (Prob. O.N. Idgg, barrel-rim; cf. 
w. lagg, stave.] 

lag, lag, (slang) v.t. to steal: to carry off: to 
arrest: to transport or send to penal servitude. 
—/t. a convict: an old convict: a term of penal 
servitude or transportation. [Origin unknown.] 
lagan, lag'tn, n. wreckage or goods at the bottom 
of the sea: later taken to mean such goods 
attached to a buoy with a view to recovery.— 
Also ligan (lVg»n). [O.Fr. lagan, perh. Scand. 
from the root of lay, lie; falsely associated with 
L. ligamen, a tying.] 

lagena, l3~je'n», (ant.) /i.-a narrow-necked bottle. 
— adj. lage'niform, flask-shaped. [L. lagena — 
Gr. lagyna.) 

lager, Id'gar, n. (in fVill lager beer) a light beer 
kept for up to six months before use. [Ger. 
lager-bier — lager, a storehouse.] 
laggen, laggin, lag', Idg'an, (Burns) n, the angle 
between the side and bottom of a wooden dish. 
—lagg'en-gird, a hoop at the bottom of a wooden 
vessel. [Cf. lag (2), leglin.] 
lagniappe, lan'yap, n. something given beyond 
what is strictly required: a gratuity. [Louisiana 
Fr., from i^er. Sp. (Quechua ydpa, addition).] 
lagoon, It-goon', n. a shallow lake, esp. one near 
or communicating with the sea or a river.— 
Also (old-fashion^) lagune. [It. laguna —L. 
lacOna.] 

lagrimoso, Idg-ri-md'sd, (mus.) adJ and adv. 
plaintive(ly). [It.,—L. lacrimosus, tearful— 

lacrima, a tear.] 

Lagthing, Lagting, Idg'ting, (obs.) n. the upper 
house of the Norwegian parliament. [Norw. 
lag, law. ting (thing), court, parliament.] 
lagune. Same as l^mon. 
lah. Same as la (2). 

lahar, la'har, n. a mud-lava or other mud-flow, 
laic, laical, laicise. See lay (6). 
laid, lad, pa.t. and pa.p. of lay.’—ad/- put down, 
prostrate: pressed down.—laid paper, such as 
shovrs the marks of the close parallel wires on 
which the pulp was laid—opp. to wove; laid 
work, in embroidery, couching of the simplest 
kind. 

laidly, lad'li, adj- Northern (Scot.) form of 

loMhIy. 

laigh, lahh, adi- and adv. a &ots form of low: 
low-lying: sunken.— n. a fact of low-lying or 
sunken land, 
laik. Same as lake (4). 

laika, li'ka, n. any of several similar breeds of 
working dog, originating in Finland, small and 
reddish-brown, 
lain, pa.p. of lie, to rest. 

lair, lir, n. a lying-place, esp. the den or retreat 
of a wild beast: an enclosure for beasts: the 
ground for one grave in a burying-place (Scot.). 
— v.t. to put in a lair.— v.i. to lie: to go to a 
lair.-—n. lair'age, a place where cattle are housed 
or laired, esp. at markets and docks. [O.E. 
Jeger, a couch— liegan, to lie down; Du. leger, 
Ger. lager.] 

lair, Idr, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to mire.—n. mire.— 
lair'y (|Scoi.). [O.N./«>, mud.] 
lair, lar, n. Scots form of lore, 
lair, Idr, (Austr. slang) n. a flashily dressed man. 
~—udl- lair'y.-—laired up, dressed flashily. , 
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laird, Idrd, (Scot.) n. a landed proprietor.— n. 
laird'diip. [Northern form of lord.] 
laisse, les, n. a tirade or string of verses on one 
rhyme. [Fr.J 

laissez-aller, les’d-al'd, n. unconstraint.—Also 
laiis'er-all'er. [Fr„ let go.) 
laissez-faire, les'd-fer’, n. a general principle of 
non-interference.—Also laiss'er-faire'. [Fr., iet 
do.} 

laissez-passer, les'd-pds'd, n. pass, special pass¬ 
port. [Fr., let pass.] 

laith, lath, a Scots form of loth.— adj. laithfu’ 
(Idth'fi), bashful., 
laity. Sm lay (6). 

lake, Idk, n. a reddish pigment originally got 
from lac: a coloured substance got by com¬ 
bination of a dye with a metallic hydroxide: its 
colour: carmine.— v.t. and v.i. to make or be¬ 
come lake-coloured.— adj. lak'y. [lac (2).] 
lake, Idk, n. a large or considerable body of 
water within land.— ns. lake'let, a little lake; 
Uk'er, a fish found in lakes: a boat for lakes: 
one who sails on lakes: a Lake poet; a visitor 
to the Lake District.— adjs. lak’ish, savouring 
of the Lake school; Idk'y.—lake'-basin, a 
hollow now or once containing a lake: the area 
drained by a lake; Lake District, a picturesque 
and mountainous region in Cumberland, West¬ 
morland, and Lancashire, with many lakes; 
lake'-dweller; lake'-dwelling, a settlement, esp. 
prehistoric, built on piles in a lake; lake 
herring (see cisco); lake'-law'yer (U.S.), the bow- 
fin: the burbot; Lake poets. Lake school, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, dwellers 
in the Lake District. [M.E. lac, either—O.E. 
lacu, stream (sec next word), confused in sense 
with L. lacus, lake, or from lacus itself, directly 
or through Fr. lac.] 

lake, Idk, (obs.) n. a small stream or water- 
channel. [O.E. lacu.] 

lake, laik, Idk, (N.England) v.i. to sport, play. 
[O.E. Idcan.] 

lakh, lac, lak, n. the number 100,000: 100,000 
rupees. [Hind, lakh —Sans, lakfa, 100,000.] 
lakin, Id'kin, (Shak.) n. a shortened form of lady- 
kin, dim. of lady. 

Lakahmi, luksh'me, n. in Hindu mythology, 
Vishnu's consort. [Sans.] 
lalang, Id'ldng, n. a coarse grass, Imperata arun- 
dinacea, of the Malay carhipelago. [Malay.] 
lallan, lal', Idl'en, adj. and n. a form of lawland, 
lowland.— n. (cap.; pi.) Broad Scots: a form of 
Scots developed by modern Scottish writers, 
lallation, lal-d'shsn, n. childish speech: pronounc¬ 
ing of r like /.— n. laU'ing, babbling. [L. 
lalldre, to sing lullaby.] 

I'allegro, la-ld'gro, (It.) the merry, cheerful man. 
lallygag, lolly-, lal', lol'i-gag, (coil.) v.i. to idle, 
loiter: to caress, esp. publicly. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

lam, lam, v.t. to beat.— n. lamm'ing, a thrashing. 
[Cf. O.E. lemian, to subdue, lame, O.N. lenda, 
to beat, lit. lame.] 

lama, Id'ma, n. a Buddhi.st priest in Tibet.— ns. 
Lamaism (Id'md-izm), the religion prevailing in 
Tibet and Mongolia, being Buddhism corrupted 
by Sivaism, and by Shamanism or spirit-worship; 
La'maist; la'maaery (or Id-md’ss-ri), lamaserai 
f-ri), a Tibetan monastery. [Tibetan, blama, the 
h silent.] 

lamantin, Id-man’tin, n. the manatee. [Fr.] 
Lamarckism, Id-mdrk'izm, n. the theory of the 
French naturalist J. B. P. A. de Monet de 
Lamarck (1744-1829) that species have developed 
by the efforts of organisms to ada|>t themselves 
to new conditions—also Lamarck'ianism.— adj. 
and n. Lamarck'ian. 

lamb, lam, n. the young of a sheep: its flesh as 
a food; lambskin: one simple, innocent or 
gentle as a lamb.— v.t. and v.i. to bring forth 
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as sheep: to tend at tombing.— ns. tomb'kin, (co//.).— adv. lam'entably.— n. lamentft'tioa, act 
tomb'ling, tomb'ie (Scot.), a Uttle tomb.— adi. of lamenting: audible expression of grief: 
tomb'-like, tike a tomb: gentle—^tomb'>ale, a wailing: -^ap.; pi.) a book of the Old Testa* 
feast at lamb-shearing; lamb'skin* the skin of ment traditionally attributed to Jeremiah.— ad/. 
a lamb dressed with the wool on: the skin of lament'ed.—ii.anaa<(i.lament'ing.—adr.lament 
a lamb dressed as leather: a woollen cloth re- togly. (L. lament&ri.) 

sembling this: a cotton cloth with raised sur- lameter* lamiter, ISm'i-tor, (Scot.) n. a cripple, 
face and deep nap; lamb's'-lett'oce, corn-salad; (Obscurely derived from lame.] 
tomb*B'-wool, fine wool: an old English beverage lamia, Id'mi-a, n. in Greek and Roman mythology, 
composed of ale and the pulp of roasted apples, a blood-sucking serpent-witch. [Gr. and L. 
with sugar and spices.—^the Itomb, Lamb of God, Untid.) 

applied to Christ, in allusion to the paschal lamiger, lammiger, lam'i-jar, (dial.) n, a cripple, 
tomb and John i. 29. [O.E. Iamb\ Ger. lamm, [Cf. lameter.] 

Du. lam.) lamina, lam'i.-n», n. a thin plate or layer: a leaf- 

tombast, iam-6as/', V./. to thrash. — Also lambaste blade: a thin plate of bone: a plate of sensitive 
(lam-bast'). [Perh. lam and baste.] tissue within a hoof:—p/. laminae (-ne). — at^s. 

lambda, lam'da, also (more correctly) labda, lam'inable, suitable for making into thin plates; 
lid}'da, n. the Greek letter (A, k) corresponding lam'inar, lam'inary, consisting of or like thin 
toRoman/: as a numeral, k' 30, ,k - 30,0M: plates or layers: of or relating to a fluid, stream- 
used as a symbol for wavelength: the meeting lined flow.— n. Laminfi'ria, the tangle genus of 
of the sagittal and lambdoid sutures of the brown seaweeds, whh large expanded leathery 
skull.—nr. lamb'dacism, tob'dacism, a too fre- fronds.— adj. laminfir'ian.— v.t. iarn'inariae, -ize, 
quent use of words containing /-sounds: faulty to make (a surface, etc.) such that a flow over 
pronunciation of the sound of /: a defective it will be laminar.— adU. tom'inate, in laminae 

E ronunciation of r, making it like /.— adjs. or thin plates: consisting of scales or layers, 
imb'doid, -al, shaped like the Greek capital A over one another: made by laminating.—v.r. 
—applied in anatomy to the suture between the lam'inate, to make into a thin plate: to separate 
occipital and the two parietal bones of the into layers: to make by putting layers together, 
skull.—lambda particle, a subatomic particle, — n. a laminated plastic, or other material simi- 
the lightest of the hyperons. [Gr. lambda, larly made.— n. tominfi'tion, arrangement in thin 
properly labda —Heb. Idmedh.) layers: a thin la;^.—^laminar flow, viscous 

lambmt, lam'bant, ad), licking: moving about as flow: a fluid flow in which the particles move 
if touching lightly: gliding over: flickering.— smoothly without turbulence, esp., as in air- 
n. lam'bency, the quality of being lambent: a craft, such a non-impeding flow over a stream- 
flicker.— adv. lam'bently.— adj. lam'bitive (ofrs.), lined surface (phys.)\ laminated plastic, sheets 
taken by licking.— n. a medicine so taken. [L. of paper, canvas, linen, or silk, impregnated 
lambire, to lick.] with a resin, dried and pressed together. [L. 

lambert, lam'bart, n. a unit of brightness, one lamina, a thin plate.] 

lumen per square centimetre. [After J. H. Lammas, lam'as, n. the feast of first fruits on 1st 
Lambert (1728-77), German physicist, etc.] August.—Lamm'as-tide, season of Lammas. 

Lambeth degree, lam'bath, a degree conferred by [O.E. Mdf-msesse, hISmmgsse — Mdf, loaf, maesse, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose palace is feast.] 

at Lambeth. lammer, Idm’, lam'ar, (Scot.) n. amber. [Fr. 

tomboys, lam'boiz, (ant.) n.pl. kilted flexible steel- I'ambre, the amber.] 
plates worn skirt-like from the waist. [Perh. lammergeier, iammergeyer, lam'ar-gi-ar, n. the 
¥t. lambeaux, fiaps; or a blunder for Jambeaux.] great bearded vulture of southern Europe, 

lambrequin, lam'bar-kin, or -hri-kin, n. a veil etc. [Ger. lammergeier — Idmmer, lambs, geier, 
over a helmet: mantling: a strip of drapery vulture.] 

over a window, doorway, from a mantelpiece, tommy, lammie, lam'i, n. a thick quilted jumper 
etc. [Fr.] worn in cold weather by sailors. [Perh. lamb.] 

tome, Idm, adj. disabled, esp. in the use of a leg: lamp, lamp, n. a vessel for burning oil with a 
hobbling: unsatisfactory: imperfect.— v.t. to wick, and so giving light: any structure contain- 

make tome: to cripple: to render imperfect.— ing a source of mtificial light: any source of 

adv. lame'ly.—/i. tome'nesa.— adj. lam'isb, a light: an eye (arcA. and s/ang).— v.i. (Spem.) lo 

little tome: hobbling.—lame duck (see duck, 3). shine.— v.t. to illumine: to supply with lamps. 

[O.E. lama, lame; Du. lam, Ger. lahm.] — ns. lamp'ad, a lamp, candlestick, or ton^; 

lame, Idm, n. a thin plate, esp. of metal, as in tontp'adary, in the Greek Churcl^ one who 
armour.— n. lame, Id'md, a fabric in which looks after the lamps and carries a lighted taper 

metal threads are interwoven. [Fr.,— L. Idmina, before the patriarch: a candelabrum; lampa- 

a thin plate.] ded'romy, lampadephor'ia (Gr. lampadedromid, 

lamella, la-mel'a, n. a thin plate or layer:— pi. lampadephorid), an ancient Greek torch-race; 

lamell'ae (-e). — ad/s. lamell'ar (or lam'i-lar), lamp'adist, a runner in a torch-race; lamp'a- 

lam'ellate (or -el'), -d, lamell'iform, lamell'oid, domancy (Gr. manteid, divination), divination 

lamell'ose.— n. lamell'ibranch trbrangkx L. by flame.— ad/- lamp'ing, shining.— n. lamp'ion, 

branchiae, gills), any member of the Lamelli- an oil lamp, often in a coloured glass pot for 

branchift'ta, Pelecypoda, or bivalve molluscs, illuminations.—tomp'-black, soot from a lamp, 

from their plate-like (nutritive) gills.— adj- lamel- or from the burning of bodies rich in carbon 

libranch'iate.—n. lameH'icom (L. cornd, horn), (mineral oil, turpentine, tar, etc.) in a limited 

a member of the Lamcllicor'nes, a very numerous supply of air: a pigment made from it.— v.t. 

group of beetles—^the cockchafer, etc., with the to blacken with lamp-black.—lamp'-bumer, that 

ends of the antennae expanded in flattened part of a lamp from which the flame proceeds; 

plates.— adj. lamelliros'tral (L. rdstrum, beak), lamp'-chimney, lamp'-glass, a glass funnel placed 




the bill. [L. Idmella, dim. of Idmina.] perh. a glow-worm, or a firefly; tomp'holdm, 

lament, la-ment', v.i. to utter grief in outcries: a socket for an electric bulb; lamp'hole, a shaft 
to wail: to mourn— v.t. to mourn for: to de- for lowering a lamp into a sewer; tomp'-bour, 
plore.— n. sorrow expressed in cries: an elegy the energy required to maintain a lamp for an 

or dirge: a musical composition of like charac- hour; tomp'light, the light shed by a lamp or 

ter.—-adj. tomantdl>lc (lam’ant-a-bl), deserving or lamps; lamp'iighter, a person employed to 

expressing sorrow: sad: pitiful: worthless light stteet-tomps: a spill or other means of 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds iii foreign words, see p. viii 
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lighting a lamp iU.S.y, Ump'poat, the pillar 
■upporting a street-lamp; iai^'elia^, a struc¬ 
ture for moderating or directing the light of a 
tamp; lamp'-shell, a brachiopod, esp. Tere- 
bratula or kindred genus, from its shell like an 
antitiue lamp.—smell of the lamp, to show signs 
of great elaboration or study. [Fr. lampe, and 
Gr. hmpas, -ados — lampein, to shine.] 
lamp, lamp, {Scot.) v.i. to run wild, to scamper: 
to go jauntily, stride along, 
lam^, lam'pas, n. a material of silk and wool 
us^ in upholstery. [Fr.] 
lampaa, lampasse, lam'pas, (Shak.) a. a swelling 
of the roof of the mouth in horses. [Fr. lampas^ 
lampem, bim'ptrn, n. a river lamprey. [O.Fr. 

lamprion.] 
lampmn. See lamp. 

lampoon, lam-pSdn‘, n. a personal satire.— yJ. to 
assail with personal satire.— as. lampoon'er; 
lampoon'ery; lampoon'ist. [O.Fr. lampon, perh. 
from a (hrinking-song with the refrain lampoas, 
let us drink.] 

lamprey, km'prl, a. a genus (Petromyzon) of 
cyclostomes that fix themselves to stones by 
their mouths:—p/. iam'preys. [O.Fr. lamproie 
—L.L. lamprida, Uanpetra —explained as from 
L. landtire, to Ikk, petra, rock, but found also 
as aaupreda, aauprida.] 

lamprophyre, Uun'prd-fir, a. a compact intrusive 
rock with phenociysts of black mica, horn¬ 
blende, etc., but not of feldspar.— atU. lampro- 
phyric {-fir’ik). [Gr. lampros, bright, and -phyre 
from porphyry.] 

laaa, l&'na, a. genipap wood. [S. American word.] 
Innate, IS'aBt, a^. woolly. [L. landtus — laaa, 
'wool^J 

Lancaeterian, lang-kss-ti'ri-sn, adJ. pertaining to 
Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838), or his method of 
teaching by means of monitors. 

Ljuncastnaa, laag-kas'irisn, adJ. pertaining to 
Lancastec, or Lancashire, or the dukes or house 
of Lancaster.— a. a native of Lancaster or 
Lancashire: an adherent of the house of Lan¬ 
caster. 

lance, Ians, a. a cavalry weapon with a long 
shaft, a spearhead, and a small flag: a similar 
weapon for other purposes; a surgeon's lancet: 
a blade in a cutting tool to sever the grain in 
advance of the main blade: the bearer of a 
lance.— v.t. to shoot out, fling (ohs.): to pierce, 
as with a lance: to oiMn with a lancet.—v.i. 
to rush, dart, fling oneself (obs.). —^Also launce. 
— ns. lance'let, the ami)hioxus; lanc'er, a light 
»valry soldier armed with a lance, or of a regi¬ 
ment formerly so armed; (pi.) a popular set of 
quadrilles, first in England about 1820, or its 
musk.—lanci'form, shaped like a lance.— 
laace'-corporal (formed on lance primdo; see 
below), acting corporal (.army slang, laace'-jack); 
isuce'-wood, a wood of various kinds, strong 
and elastk, brought from Jamaica, Guyaiu, etc. 
[Fr.,— L.lancea; Gr. lonchi, a lance; cf. launch.] 
lance. See launce (3). 

lancegay, Idns'gS, (obs.) n. a kind of spear. [O.Fr., 
— lance, a lance, zagaye, a pike (as in assegai).] 
lance-Iui^, -knecht, erroneous forms of lands¬ 
knecht. 

lanceolate, -d, l&n'si-a-Utt, -Id, ad/s. shaped like a 
lance^iead: lancet-shaped; tapering toward 
both ends and two or three times as long as 
broad (boi.). —^Also lan'ceolar.— adv. lan'- 
ceolat^, [L. hnceoliius — lanceola, dim. of 
laneea, lance.] 

kuKO prisado, Idas pri-zS’dd, prisade, prl-zSd', 
pcsade, pl-zdd', neisade, spl-zSd', (obs.) a 
faunce-corporal. [lt> lancla spezzata, broken 
lance, as if meaning an experienced soldier.] 
lancet, Idn'slt, a. a surgkaf instrument used for 
opening veins, abscesses, etc.: a lancet window: 
a lancet arch.—lan'cetad.—lancet arch^hi^ 


and narrow pointed arch; lancet window, a tall, 
narrow, acutely arched wiiidow. [O.Fr. lancatte, 
dirn. of lance; see lance.] 
lancinate, ISn'sinSt, v.t. to lacerate: to pierce. 
— adi. lan'cinathig, (of pain) shooting, darting. 
— a. lancinfi'tirm, sharp, shooting pain. [L. 
lanciudre, -dtum, to tear.] 
land, land, n. the solid portion of the surface of 
the globe: a country: a distrkt: a nation or 
people: a constituent part of an empire or 
federation; real estate: ground: soil: a group 
of dwellings or tenements under one roof and 
having a common entry (5<-or.).— v.t. to set on 
land or on shore: to set down: to deposit, 
drop, or plant: to cause to arrive: to bring 
ashore: to capture: to secure; to attach to 
one's interest: to earth (up): to silt, to block 
with emth.—v.i. to come on land or on shore: 
to alight: to arrive, find oneself, end by being.— 
adJ. of or on the land: land-dwelling: terrestrial. 
— adi- land'ed, possessing land or estates: consist¬ 
ing in or derived from land or real estate.— as. 
land'er, one who lands: a heavy blow (coll.): 
land'ing, disembarkation: a coming to ground: 
alighting: putting ashore: setting down: a place 
for getting on shore or upon the ground; the 
level part of staircase between flights of steps 
or at the top.— adi. relating to the unloading 
of a vessel's cargo, or to disembarking, or 
to alighting from the air.—adis. land'less; land'- 
ward, lying towards the land: inland: rural 
(Scot.).—advs. land'ward, -s, towards the land: 
in the euuntiw (Scot.). —^land'-agent, a person 
employed to let farms, collect rents, etc.; an 
agent or broker for buying and selling of land; 
land -army, a body of women organised for 
farm-work in wartime; iand'-breeze, a breeze 
setting from the land towards the sea; laik'- 
bridge (geoL), a connection by land allowing 
terrestrial plants and animals to pass from one 
legion to another; land'-crab, any crab that 
lives much or chiefly on land; landed interMt, 
Uie combined interest of the land-owning class 
in a community; land'fall, an approach to land 
after a journey tw sea or air: the land so ap¬ 
proached; land'-flsh (Shak.), a fish on land, one 
who is more fish than man; land'-flood, an over¬ 
flowing of land by water: inundation; land'- 
forcc, a military force serving on land; land'- 
glrl, a girl who does farm-work; land'-grabber, 
one who acquires land by harsh and grasping 
means: one who is eager to occupy land from 
which others have been evicted; land'-grabbing; 
land'-herd, a herd of land animals; land'- 
holder, a tenant or proprietor of land.—land'- 
hoiding.—land'-huqger, desire to possess land; 
land'ing-bcam, a radio beam by which an air¬ 
craft is guided in to land; land ing-carriage, the 
wheeled structure on which an aeroplane runs 
when suiting or landing; land tog-cndt, a 
small, low, open vessel, or vessels, for landing 
troops and equipment on beaches; land'ing- 
fieM, a field that allows aircraft to land and 
take-off safely; land'in^-gear, wheels, floats, 
etc., of an aircraft used in ali^ting; land'ing- 
ground, a piece of ground prepared for landing 
aircraft as required; landing-net, a kind of 
scoop-net for landing a fish that htui been 
hooked; land'ing^Iace, a place for landing; 
iand'ing-fhip, a ship whose forward part can be 
let down in order to put vehkies ashore; land'- 
ing-spced, the minimum speed at which an air¬ 
craft normally lands;' land'ing-aUgc, a platform, 
fixed or floating, for landing passengers or goods; 
land'ii^strip, a lurrow hard-surfaced runway; 
land'-jobber, a speculator in land; land'- 
jobbing; land'lady, a woman who has tenants 
or lodgers: the mistress of an inn; a hostess 
(obs.)i land'-law, (usu. pi.) a law concerning 
ptopttxy in land; Land League, an association 


fdH,fbr; mi, hdr (her); mine: mBtetfikr; mite; mSbn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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founded in Ireland in 1879, to procure reduc* 
tion of rents and to pronfote peasant-proprietor¬ 
ship—suppressed 1881; land'-Uae, overland 
line of communication or transport.— a4f. land'- 
locked, almost or uuite shut in by land: cut off 
from the sea.—^land'lord, a man who has tenants 
or lodgers: the master of an inn; land'lordism, 
the authority, policy, behaviour, or united 
action of the landowning class: the system of 
land-ownership; land'-iubber, Cnaut.; in con¬ 
tempt) a landsman— -atU. land'iubberly.—land'- 
man, a countryman: a landsman; land'mark, 
any land-boundary mark: any conspicuous ob¬ 
ject on land marking a locality or serving as a 

g uide: an event of outstanding moment in 
istory, thought, etc.; land'-measure, a system 
of square measure used in measuring land; 
land'-measuring, determination of superficial ex¬ 
tent of land; land'-mine, a mine laid on or near 
the surface of the ground, to explode when an 
enemy is over it: a large bomb dropped by 
paraciiute; land'owner, one who owns land; 
land'-ownership.— adj. land '-owning.—land '-pilot 
(Milt.), one skilled in finding his way by 
land; land'-pirate, a highway robber: one who 
swindles sailors in port: a piratical publisher 
(oba,y, land'-plane, an aeroplane that rises from 
and alights on land; land'raii, the corncrake; 
land'-rat, a rat properly so called, not a water- 
rat: a thief by land, distinguished from a 

E irate; land'-reeve, a land-steward's assistant; 

tnd'-roll, a clod-crusher; land'-rover, a sturdy 
motor-vehicle used for driving over rough 
ground; land'-scrip (U.S.), negotiable govern¬ 
ment certificate entitling to acquisition of public 
land; land'-shark, a land-grabber: one who 
plunders sailors on shore: a lean breed of hog 
(U.S.); land'-ship, a land vehicle having certain 
properties of a ship—e.g. a tank; land'skip, (same 
as landscape); land'slide, a landslip (orig. U.S.)’. 
a great transference of votes; land'slip, a fall of 
land or rock from a hillside or cliff: a portion 
so fallen; lands'man, one who lives or serves 
on land: one inexperienced in seafaring; land'- 
spring, a shallow intermittent spring; land'- 
steward, a person who manages a landed 
estate; land'-survey'ing, measurement and map¬ 
ping of land; land'-survey'or; land'-tax, a tax 
upon land; land'-val'ue, (usu. in pi.) the econo¬ 
mic value of land, a basis of taxation; land'- 
waiter, a custom-house officer who attends on 
the landing of goods from ships; land'wind, a 
wind blowing oif the land; Iaiid-yacht(ing) (see 
yacht).—land with, to encumber with (a burden, 
difficult situation, etc.); see how the land lies, 
find out in advance how matters stand. [O.E. 
land; Du., Cer. land.] 
land, land, (obs.) n. Same as laund. 
land, land, (U.S.) n. and interj. euphemism for 
lord. 

Iand8mman(n), land'am-an, (Ger. Idnt'dm-dn), n. 
the chief magistrate in some Swiss cantons. 
[Ger. landammann — land, land, and amtmann, 
bailiflf—om/, office, and mann, man.] 
landau, lan'dd, n. a carriage with folding top. 
— H. laiidaulet', -ette', a motor-car whose en¬ 
closed part can be uncovered: a small landau. 
[Landau in Germany, where it is said to have 
been first made.] 

landklamne, land-dam^ (Shak.) vd. said to mean 
to abuse with violence (perh. a misprint for 
kandamn or lame-damn). 

laaddros(t), lunt’dros(t), (S.4fr-) it- a district 
magistrate or sheriff. (Du.,— land, land, drost, 
a bailiff.] 

lande, Idd, n. a heathy plain or sandy tract (now 
forested) along the coast in S.W. France. (Fr.] 
landgrave, land’griv, n. a German count with 
jurisdiction over a territory: later a mere title: 
—fern, landgravine (land'gra-vin). — n. landgti'- 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


viate, the territory of a landgrave. [Ger. haul- 
graf—kmd, land, grpU count.} 

Ifindier, knt'br, n. a South German dance, or 
its tune, like a slow waltz. [Ger.,—Lom/f, a 
nickname for Upper Austria.] 
land-lpuper, land’lowp-ar, landloper, land-loper, 
-ldp-»r, n. a vagabond or vagrant. [Du. land- 
looper — land, land, loopen, to ramble; cf. Cer. 
landidu/er.] 

landscape, land'skdp, n. the appearance of that 
portion of land which the eye can view at once: 
the aspect of a country, or a picture represent¬ 
ing it: the painting of such pictures.—v./. to 
improve by landscape-gardening.—Also v.i.— 
land'scape-gar'dening, the art of laying out 
grounds so as to produce the effect of a pictur¬ 
esque landscape; land'scape-mar'ble, a lime¬ 
stone with dendritic markings; land'scape- 
paint'er, land'scapist, a painter of landscapes: 
land'scape-paint'ing. [Du. landschap, from land 
and -schap, suffix -ship.) 
landsknecht, Idnts'knehht, (hist.) n. a mercenary 
foot-soldier of the 16th century. (Ger.,— lands, 
gen. of land, country, knecht, servant, soldier.] 
Liuidsmaal, -mdl, Idns'mdl, it. a literary language 
based on Norwegian dialects by Ivar Aasen 
(1850), now called Nynorsk, new Norse. [Norw., 
— land, land, maal, speech.] 

Landsting, Landsthing, Ians'ting, n. the upper 
house of the Danish Rigsdag or parliament: a 
Swedish provincial council. (Dan. and Sw.— 
land, land, t(h)ing, parliament.] 

Landsturm, Idnt'shtoorm, n. a general levy in time 
of national emergency: the force so called out. 
[Ger.,— land, land, sturm, alarm.] 

Landtag, lant'tdhh, n. the legislative assembly of 
a German state or land: the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire, or of the German Federation: 
formerly the provincial assembly of Bohemia 
or Moravia. [Ger.,— land, country, tag, diet, 
day.] 

Landwehr, ISnt'var, n. an army reserve. (Ger.,— 

land, land, wehr, defence.] 

lane, Ian, n. a narrow passage or road: a narrow 
street: a passage through a crowd or among 
obstructions: a division of a road for a single 
stream of traffic: a channel: a sluggish stream 
(Sror.): a prescribed course.—^ed Lane, the 
throat, gullet. (O.E. lane, lone.] 
lane, Ian, a Scottish form of lone.—my lane, his 

lane, etc., alone. 

lang, a Scottish form of long.— adv. lang syne 
(sin), long since, long ago.—n. time long past, 
langaha, lang-gS'hs, n. a Madagascan wood- 
snake, with a long flexible snout. [Perh. Mala¬ 
gasy.] 

langlauf, lang'low/, n. cross-country skiing. (Ger. 
lang, long and lauf, race, run, leap.] 

Langobard, lan^gd-bard. See Lombard, 
langouste, Id-goost, n. the spiny lobster. [Fr.] 
langrage, langridge, lang'^rU, n. shot consisting 
of a canister containing irregular pieces of iron, 
formerly used to damage sails and rigging.— 
Also langrel (lang'grel) (obs.). [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

Langshan, lang'shan, n. a small black Chinese 
hen. [From a place near Shanghai.] 
langspel, langspiel, ^ng'spdl, -spel, n. an old 
Shetland cithern. [Norw. langspill—lang, long, 
spill, play, instrument.] 

language, lang'gwUt human speech: a variety 
of speech or body of wofds and idioms, esp. 
that of a nation: mode of expression: diction: 
any manner of expressing thought or feeling: an 
artificial system of signs and symbols, with 
rules for forming intelligible communications, 
for use in e.g. a computer: a national branch 
of one of the religious and military Orders, 
e.g. the Hospitallars.—v.f. (arch.) to express 
in language.-—luirs. iang'uaged, smiled or rich 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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laagoed 

in or having language; lang'uagelesa (SAofc.). 
speechless, silent.—language laboratory, a room 
in which pupils in separate cubicles are taught 
a language by means of material recorded on 
tapes.—bad language, swearing; dead language, 
one no longer spoken, as opp. to living language; 
the language. Gaelic; to speak the same lan¬ 
guage, to come within one's range of under¬ 
standing: to have the same tastes or habit of 
mind. [Fr. latigage—langue —L. lingua, the 
tongue.] 

langii^, langd, (her.} ad/, having a tongue (of 
this or that tincture). (Fr. langue — L. lingua, 
tongue.] 

Langue d’oc, lag dok, a collective name for the 
Romance dialects of southern France—the 
tongue of the troubadours, often used as synony¬ 
mous with Provencal, one of its chief branches. 
The name itself survived in the province Langue¬ 
doc, giving name to a class of wines.— ad/. 
Languedocian (lang-gt-dd'shi-tn). —Langue d'oil 
(lag do-el, doil), also Langue d'oui (dwe), the 
Romance dialect of northern France, the lan¬ 
guage of the trouveres, the main element in 
modern French. [O.Fr. langue —L. lingua, 
tongue; de, of; Prov. oc, yes—L. hoc, this; 
O.Fr. oil, oui, yes—L. hoc illud, this (is) that, 
yes.] 

languet, languette, lang'gwet, -get, -get', n. a 
tongue-like object or part. [Fr. languette, dim. 
of langue, tongue.] 

languid, lang'gwid, adj. slack: flagging: inert: 
listless: faint: relaxed: spiritless.— adJ. lan- 
gucsccnt (-gtves'ent), growing languid.— adv. 
lang'uidly.— n. lang'uidness. {L. languidus — 
languere, to be weak.] 

languish, lang'gwish, v.i. to become or be languid, 
inert, depressed: to' lose strength and anima¬ 
tion: to pine: to flag, droop; to look languish- 
ingly.— n. (Shak.) languishing: languishment.— 
adj. lang'uished, sunken in languor.— ns. lang'- 
uisher; lang'uishing,— adj. expressive of lan¬ 
guor, or merely sentimental emotion: lingering. 
— adv. iang'uishingly.— n. lang'uishment, the act 
or state of languishing: tenderness of look. 
[Fr. languissr (serving as part, stem of languir) 
—L. languisclre — languere, to be faint.] 
languor, lang'ger, n. affliction (obs.): pining: 
languidness: listlessness: lassitude; dreamy 
inertia: tender softness.— adJ. lang'uorous, full 
of or expressing languor: languishing. [L. 
languor, -oris.] 

langur, lung-goor', n. the entellus monkey or 
other of its genus. [Hindi Idgur.] 
laniary, Id'ni-er-i, adJ. fitted for tearing^ [L. 

laniarius, of a butcher— lanius, a butcher.] 
lauiferous, lan-if’er-es, adj. wool-bearing.—Also 
lanigerous (-(/'). [L. lanijer, ianiger — iana, wool, 
J'erre, gerire, to brar.] 

lank, langk, adj. flabby: diboping: flaccid: 
limp: thin: (of hair) straight and flat.— v.t. and 
v.i, (Shak.) to make or become lank.— n. lank'i- 
ness.— adv. lank'ly.— n. lank'ness.— adj. lank'y, 
lean, tall, and ungainly: long and limp. [O.E. 
hlanc] 

lanner, lan'tr, n. a Rind of falcon, esp. the female. 
— n. lann'aret, the male lanner. [Fr. lanier, 
possibly—L. laniarius, tearing, or from Idnarlus, 
a weaver (a mediaeval term of reproach).] 
laaolin(e), lan'd-lin, -len, n. fat from wool, a 
mixture of palmitate, oleate, and stearate of 
cholesterol. [L. iSnu, wool, oleum, oil.] 
laaaqnanct, Ians'k»-net, n. a.landsknecht: a card 
game. [Fr.,—Cer. landsknecht.] 
laat, lant, n. stale urine, used in wool-scouring. 
(O.E. and O.N. hland.] 
ii^, lant. Same as iauKe (3). 

Laatana, lan-ta'.na, or -td', n. a showy-flowered 
genus of shrubs of the vervain family. „ 

laatorloo, lant'tr-hUd, (obs.) n. a card game^an- 
fdte, far; mi, hur (her); mine; mate. 


lap 

cestral form of Ico. [Fr. lanturlu (a meaningless 
refrain).] • 

lantern, lant'am, n. a case for holding or carrying 
a light: the light-chamber of a lisdithouse: a 
magic lantern: an open structure like a lantern, 
esp. one surmounting a building, giving light 
and air.— v.t. to furnish with a lantern.—n. 
lant'ernist, one who works a magic lantern.— 
lantern fly, any insect of the homopterous 
family Fulgoridae, with a lantern-like pro¬ 
boscis, formerly thought to give out light.— 
adj. lan'tem-iawed, hoUow-faced.—lantern jaws, 
thin ion|{ jaws; lantern slide, a transparent slip 
with a picture to be projected by a magic lantern 
or slide projector.—^lantern of the dead, a lighted 
tower, once common in French cemeteries. [Fr. 
lanterne —L. lanlerna —Gr. lamptir — lainpein, to 
give light.] 

lanthanum, lan’tha-nam, n. the metallic element 
of atomic number 57 (La).— n.pl. lan'thanides, 
the rare-earth elements.—lanthanum glass, opti¬ 
cal glass used for high-quality photographic 
lenses, etc. [Gr. lanthanein, to escape notice, 
because it lay hid in rare minerals till 1839.] 
lanthom, obs. spelling of lantern, based on folk 
etymology, from the old use of horn for lan¬ 
terns. 

lantskip, lant'skip, (Milt.) n. Same as landscape, 
lanugo, lan-d'gd, n. down: an embryonic woolly 
coat of hair.— ad/s. lanu'ginose (-jin-), lanii'- 
ginous, downy; covered with fine soft hair. 
[L. lanugo, -inis, down— idna, wool.] 
lanx, langks, (ant.) n. a platter:— pi. lances 
(lan’sez). [L.] 

lanyard, laniard, lan'yard, n. a short rope used as 
a fastening or handle (naut.): a cord for hanging 
a knife, whistle, or the like about the neck. 
[Fr. laniere, origin doubtful; confused with 
yard.] 

lanxknecht, an erroneous form of landsknecht 
(as if from Gcr. lame, lance.) 

Laodicean, Id-od-i-se'an, adj. lukewarm in re¬ 
ligion, like the Christians of Laodicea (Rev. iii. 
14-16).— n. Laodicc'anism. [Gr. Laodikeia, Lao¬ 
dicea.] 

Laotian, la-o'shan, adj- of Laos or its people.— n. 
a native of Laos. 

lap, lap, v.t. to scoop up with the tongue (often 
with up) : to take in greedily or readily (fig.) (usu. 
with up): to wash or flow against.— v.i. to drink 
by licking up: to make a sound or movement 
as of lapping:— pr.p. lapp’ing; pa.t. and pci.p. 
lapped.—n. a motion or sound of lapping: that 
which may be lapped: thin liquor.— n. and a^. 
lapp'ing. [O.E. lapian’, L.G. lappen; L. lam- 
bire, to lick; Gr. lapiein.] 

lap, lap. n. a flap: a lobe (of the ear); a fold: 
part of a garment disposed to hold or catch: 
the fold of the clothes and body of a person 
sitting, place where one is nuitured (jig.', in 
phrases): a round, as of a race-course, or of any¬ 
thing coiled: an overlap: amount of overlap 
(in slating, over the next but one): in a steam- 
engine, the distance the valve has to move from 
mid position to open the steam or exhaust port: 
in euchre, etc., points carried over to another 
game: a polishing disk, cylinder, or the like.— 
v.t. to wrap, enfold, surround: to lay over- 
lappingly: to polish with a lap: to unite accu¬ 
rately: to get or be a lap ahead of: to traverse 
as a lap or in laps: to hold in the lap.— v.i. to 
lie with an overlap: to overlap: to extend 
beyond some limit.— ns. lap'ful; lapp'er, one 
who wraps or folds: a machine that compacts 
scutched cotton into a fleece upon a roller 
called a lap-roller.— n. and adj. lapp'ing.—lap'- 
board, a flat wide board resting on the lap, 
used by tailors and seamstresses; lap'dog, a 
small dog fondled in the lap: a pet dog.— adi> 
lap'-joint'ed, having joints formed by overlapping 
fSr; mite; mdoH,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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edges.—lep’itone, a stone held in the lap to lapsus, lap'sis, lap'stws, (L.) a slip.—lapsus 
hammer leather on; li^'streak, a clinkcr'built calami {kaV»-ml, ka'la-mi), a slip of the pen; 
boat.—Also a4i.—^iap'work, lap-jointed work, lapsus linguae (Jing'gwi, 'gwi), a slip of the 
—lap of honour, a ceremonial circuit of field, tongue; lapsus memoriae (me-mdr'l-i or mdr' 
track, show ring, made by the vjctor(s) in a or ’ri-i), a slip of the memory', 
contest; the lap of luxury, luxurious conditions; Laputa, la-pS’ta, ». a flying island in SwiA’s 
in the lap of the gods, of a situation, such that the Gulliver's Travels, Inhabited by people who en- 
result cannot be predicted. [O.E./srppa, a loosely uged in ridiculous projects.— ns. Lapu'tan, 
hanging part; Qer. lappen, a rag.] Lapu'tian i-shan), an inhabitant of Laputa.— 

lap, lap or lap, Scots pa.i. of leap (1). a^s. absurd: chimerical, 

lap, iappie, form, lapje, lap, Itgt'i, {S.Afr.) n. a lapwing, lap'wing, n. a bird of the plover family, 
rag or clout. [Afrik.,—Du. lap, rag, patch.] the peewit. (M.E. lappewinke —O.E. Utpewince, 
laparotomy, hp-a-rot'a-mi, n. surgical cutting of Mipewince, hliapewince; modified by folk ety- 
the abdominal wall. [Cr. lapara, flank, tome, mology.] 

cutting.] lar, lor, n. the god of a house (orig. prob. a field 

lapel (obs. lappel), la-, la-peT, n. part of a coat god):— pi. lares (la'rez; L. la'ras). [L. lar.] 

folded back continuing the collar.— atlf. lapelied'. luboard, lar’bdrd, -bard, lah'ard, {ops.) n. and adj. 
[Dim. of lap (2).] port or leA. [M.E. laddeborde, influenced by 

lapis, lap'is, n, a stone (the Latin word, used in starboard; origin unknown.] 
certain phrases only, as lapis phllosophicus, the larceny, lar'sa-ni, n. the legal term in England 
philosophers' stone, lapis oUaris, potstone).— and Ireland for stealing; theA.— ns. lar'cener, 
adj. lapidar'ian, pertaining to stones: inscribed lar'cenist, a thief.— adi. lar'cenous.— adv. lar'- 
on stones: learned in stones.—n.>. lap'idarist cenously.—grand larceny, in England before 1827, 
{-a-rist), an expert in gems; lap'idary (-a-ri), a larceny of property of the value of one shilling 
cutter of stones, esp. gem-stones: a treatise on or more, as opposed to petty larceny, larceny 
gems {obs.): an expert in gems {obs.). — adi- of property less in value than one shilling; 
pertaining to stones: dwelling in stone-heaps simple Is^ceny, as opposed to compound larceny, 
(as a kind of bee): inscribed on stone: suitable is larceny uncombined with aggravating circum- 
for inscription.— v.t. lap idate {arch.), to pelt stances. [O.Fr. larrecin (Fr. larcin) —L. latrd- 
with stones. — n. lapida'tion, stoning. — adi- cinium —kr/rd, a robber.] 

lapid'eous, stony.— n. lapidesc'ence {arch.).-- larch, larch, n. any tree of the coniferous genus 
adi- lapidcse'ent {arch.), becoming stone: petri- Larix, distinguished from cedar ^ the deciduous 
Tying.— adjs. lapidic'oloua (L. colire, to inhabit), leaves.— adj. {rare) larch'en. [Ger. Idrche —L. 
living under or among stones; lapidif'ic {arch.), larix, -lei's.] 

— n. lapidifica'tion {arch.). — v.t. and v.i. lapid'ify lard, lard, n. the rendered fat of the hog.—v.f. 
{arch.), to turn into stone:— pr.p. lapid'ifying; to smear or enrich with lard: to stuff with bacon 
pa.l. and pa.p. lapid'ified.—/i.pl. lapilli (/d-p//7d), or pork: to fatten: to mix with anything: to 
small fragments (in size from a pea to a walnut) stuff or load: to interlard, interpenetrate: to 
of lava ejected from a volcano (p/. of It./upl/'/o; garnish, strew.— v.i. {Shak.) to be intimately 
also^ of L. lapilTus). — adj. lapiU'iform.—lap'is- mixed.— adj. lard&'ceous.— n. lar'don, lardom', 
laz'uli, a beautiful stone consisting of calcite and a strip of bacon used for larding.— at!^. lar'dy. 
other minerals coloured ultramarine by lazurite, (O.Fr.,—L. Idridum, Idrdum; cf. Gr. Idrinos, fat, 
haUyne, and sodalite, commonly spangled with laros, pleasant to taste.] 
iron pyrites (see azure, lazulite, lazurite).— lardalite. See laurdalite. 

lapis-lazuli blue, a deep blue, sometimes veined larder, Idrd'ar, n. a place where food is kept: 
with gold, used in decoration and in porcelain; stock of provisions.— n. lard'erer, one in charge 
lapis-lazuli ware, a pebble ware veined with gold of a larder. [O.Fr. lardier, bacon-tub; see 
upon blue. [L. lapis, -idis, a stone.] lard.] - 

Lapith, lap'ith, n. one of a people of Thessaly lare, lar, a Northern form of lore; also a Spen- 
who fought with the Centaurs:— pi. -ae or -a. serian form of lair (pasture), 
lapje. See lap (4). lares et penates, IS'rez et pe-na'tez, la'ras et pe- 

Lapp, lap, Lap'lander, -landar, ns. a native or nd't&s, (L.) household gods: valued personal 
inhabitant of Lapland: one of the race or or household objects, 
people inhabiting Lapland.— adis. Lapp, Lap'- largactil, Idr-gak’til, n. chlorpromazine. 
landish; Lapp'ish.— as. the language of the large, IdrJ, adJ. great in size: extensive: bulky: 
Lapps. broad: copious: abundant: generous: mag- 

lapper. See lopper. nanimous; loAily affected or pretentious: in a 

lappet,/up'll, n. a little lap or flap.—lapp'eted. great way: diffuse (o6s.); (of language) free, 
-^app'et-head {obs.), a head-dress with lappets; licentious {Stiuk.): (of the wind) having a 
lappet moth, a moth of the Sasiocampidae favouring component {naut.). — adv. before the 
whose caterpillar has lappets on its sides. [Dim. wind (naul.): ostentatiously.—n. (miis.) an ob- 
of lap (2).] solete note, equal to two (or in ‘perfect’ time 

Iappie. See lap (4). three) longs— adv. large'Iy, in a large manner: 

lapse, lops, v.i. to slip or glide: to puss by degrees; in great measure.— n. large'ness.— adj. larg'ish, 
to fall away by cessation or relaxation of effort fairly large, rather big.— adJs. Urge'-hand'ed, 

or cause: to fall from the faith; to fail in virtue having large hands: grasping (Shok.): profuse; 

or duty: to pass into disuse: to pass or fail large'-heart'ed, having a large heart: of liberal 
owing to some omission or non-fulfilment: to disposition or comprehensive sympathies: gen- 
become void.— v.t. i^Shak.), to catch in a lapse erous; large'-mind'ed, magnanimous: charac- 
(perh. with associations of lap or latch). — n. a terised by breadth of view.—as large as life, 
slip: a gliding {arch.): passage (of time): a actually, reall;r; at large, at liberty: at random: 
falling away: a failure (in virtue, attention, in general: in full: representing the whole 

memory, etc.): a vertical gradient as of atmos- area, not a division {U.S.); large paper edition, 

pherk temperature.— aeOs- laps'able, liable to a special edition with wider margins. [Fr.,— 
lapse; lapsed, having slipped or passed or been L. birgus, aboundmg.] 

let slip: fallen away (esp. in the Christian largess, largesse, larj'es, n. a bestowal or distri- 
Church, from the faith).—lapse rate {meteor.), button of gifts.— n. iargition {Ibr-JisH'an), giving 
rate of change in temperature in relation to of largest. [Fr. largesse and L. largitld, -onis — 
height in the atmosphere. [L. lapsSre, to slip, largus.] 

lapsus, a slip—Idbl, lapsus, to slip.] largo, Idr'go, {mus.) adj- broad and slow.—^Also 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eTa-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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adv. —R, a movement to be so perfomed.— 
adj. laritMt'to, somewhat slow: not so slow as 
largo.— n. a somewhat slow movement. [It.,— 

L. largus,] 

lariat, lar'i-»t, n. a picketing rope, a lasso. [Sp. 
/a, the,, reata, picketing rope.] 
lark, l&rk, n. a well-known bird (Alauda) that 
flies high as it sings: extended to various similar 
birds.—y.j. to catch larks.— adf. lark'-heeled, 
having a long hind-claw.—lark'ing-glass, an 
instrument with mirrors used by bird-catchers 
to dazzle larks; lark's'-heel, the Indian cress: 
the larkspur; lark'spur, any plant of the genus 
Delphinium, from the spurred flowers. (M.E. 
laverock —O.E. Ixwerce, lawerce; Ger. lerche.] 
lark, idrk, n. a frolic: a piece of mischief.— v.i. 
to frolic.— ns. lark'er; lark'iness.— adjs. lark'ish; 
lark'y (coll.). [Perh. from the preceding (cf. 
skylarking); some connect it with lake (4).] 
larmier, lar'mi-»r, n. a corona or other course 
serving as a dripstone (archit.): a tear-pit 
(tool). [Fr.,— larme —L. lacrtma, a tear.] 
larrikin, lar'I-kin, (Austr.) n. a rough or hooligan. 
—Also adJ. — n. larr'ikinism. [Origin doubtful.] 
larmp, lar'ep, (coll.) v.t. to flog, thrash. [Cf. Du. 
larpen, thresh with flails.] 
lanim, lar'om, n. alarm: a noise giving notice of 
danger.—lar'um-bell. [alarm.] 

Larus, lar'es, ldr'»s, n. the principal genus of the 
gull family (Laridae, lar'i-di). — adj. lar'oid. [L., 
—Gr. Idros, a bird, prob- a gull.] 

Urvi^ Idr'va, n. a spectre or ghost: an animal in 
an immature but active state markedly different 
from the adult, e.g. a caterpillar:— pi. larvae 
(Idr've; L. -vi).— adjs. lar’val; lar'vatc, -d, 
clothed as with a mask; larvici'dal, destroying 
larvae.— n. lar'vicide.— ad/s. lar'viform; larvip'- 
arous, giving birth to larvae. [L. larva, larua, a 
spwtre, a mask.] 
larvikite. See laurvikite. 

larynx, lar'ingks, n. the upper part of the wind¬ 
pipe:— pi. larynges (lar'in-Jez, or lar-in'Jez) or 
lar'ynxes.— adjs. laryngal (lar-ing'gt), laryngeal 
(lardn'JI-zl). —it. laryngismus (-Jiz'mos), spasm 
of the larynx.— adj. laryngitic (-Jit'lk). — n. laryn¬ 
gitis (‘Ji'lis), inflamation of the larynx.— adj. 
laryngological (-ing^gz-loj'). — ns. laryngol'ogist; 
lar^gology (-gol’s-Ji), the science of the larynx; 
laryngophony (-gof), the sound of the voice 
as heard through the stethoscope applied over 
the larynx; laryng'oscope, a mirror for examin¬ 
ing the larynx and trachea.— adJ- laryngoscop'ic. 
— ns. laryngos'copist; laryngos'copy; laryn- 
got'omy, the operation of cutting into the 
larynx. [Gr. larynx, -yngos.] 
lasagne, ld-zan'y», n.pl. flat pieces of pasta: a 
baked dish of this with tomatoes, cheese, meat. 
—^Also lasagna. [It.; sing, lasagna.] 
lascar, las'kar, k^, or las-kdr', n. an Oriental 
(originally Indian) sailor or camp-follower. 
[Hind, and Eers. lashkar, army, or laskkari, a 
soldier.] 

lascivious, la-siv'i-zs, adj. wanton: inclining or 
tending to libidtnousness.— adv. lasciv'iouafy.— 

M. lasciv'iousness. [L.L. lascividsus —L. lascivus, 
playful.] 

laser, ISs'ar, n. silphium (hist.): (now) the juice 
of laserwort.— ns. Laserpicium (las-sr-pish'l-zm), 
R genus of umbelliferous perennial herbs of 
Europe, Asia and North Africa; laserwort, 

J lHs'ar-w&rt), any plant of the genus, esp. herb 
rankincense (L. latifolium): also applied to 
spMies of Ferula and Thapsia. [L. I&ser, the 
juice of l&serpicium, tiie silphium plant.] 
laser, iSz'er, n. a device which amplifies an input 
of light, producing an extremely narrow and 
Intense, monochromatic beam.— v.i. lase (of a 
crystal, etc.), to be, or become, suita iie for use 
as a laser. [Lig^t amplification by stimulated 
cmisstbn of radiation.] * 


lash, lash, n. the flexible part of a whip, or its 
terminal piece of whipcord: a scourge: an eye¬ 
lash: a stroke with a whip or anything pliant: 
a sweep or flick: a stroke of satire.— v.t. to 
strike with, or as if with, a lash: to dash against: 
to drive, urge, or work by blows of anything 
flexible, or figuratively: to whisk or flick with 
a sweeping movement: to secure with a rope 
or cord: to scourge with sarcasm or satire: to 
lavish, squander (obs.). — v.i. to dash: to make 
a rapid sweeping movement or onset: to use 
the whip.— ns. lash'er, one who lashes or whips: 
a rope for binding one thing to another; laui'- 
ing, act of whipping: a rope for making things 
fast: (colloquial, esp. in pi.) an abundance of any¬ 
thing.—lash'-up (slang), a mess, fiasco: an impro¬ 
visation.—lash out, to kick out, fling out, hit 
out without restraint. [Perh, several different 
words, with possible connections with latch, 
lash (2), •and lace.] 

lash, lash, adi- slow, slack (obs.): soft: insipid. 
— n. lash'er, a weir: a waterfall from a weir: 
a. pool below a weir. [M.E. lasche, slack— 
O.Fr. lasche (Fr. idehe, cowardly)—L. laxus, 
lax.] 

lashkar, lash’kar, n. a camp of Indian soldiers 
(obs.): a body of armed Indian tribesmen, a 
force. [Hind., army, camp; cf. lascart] 

Lasiocampidae, Id-zi-S-kamp'i-de, or Id-sl-, n.pl. 
a family of moths including eggers and lackey- 
moths. [Gr. lasios, woolly, kampe, a cater¬ 
pillar.] 

lasket, las'kit, n. a loop at the foot of a sail, to 
fasten an extra sail. [Perh. latchet.] 

lass, las, n. a girl: a sweetheart: a maid-servant 
(Scot.). — ns. (dims.) lassie (las'l), the ordinary 
Scots word for a giri; lass'ock.— adJ. lass'll 
(Shak.), forsaken by one’s mistress. [Origin 
obscure; the association with lad may be 
accidental.] 

lassitude, las'i-tOd, n. faintness: weakness: 
weariness: languor. [L. lassitOdo — lassus, 

faint.] 

lasso, la-soo', Ia’s6, n a long rope with a running 
noose for catching wild horses, etc.:— pi. 
lasso(e)8' (or las') — v.t. to catch with the lasso: 
—^pr.p. lasso'ing (or las'); pa.p. lassoed (las-ddd' 
or las'). [S. Amer. pron. of Sp. lazo —^L. laqueus, 
a noose.] 

lassu, losh'db, n. the slow movement of a csiirdAs. 
[Hung.] 

last, Idsi, n. a shoemaker's model of the foot on 
which boots and shoes are made or repaired.— 
v.t. to fit with a last.—n. last'er, one who fits the 
parts of shoes to lasts: a tool for doing so. 
[O.E. liste, last, Idst, footprint.] 

last, Idst, v.i. to continue, endure: to escape 
failure: remain fresh, unimpaired: to hold out: 
to-survive.— n. last'er, one who has staying 
power: - a thing that keeps well.— adl- last'ing, 
enduring: durable.— n. endurance.— adv. iast'- 
ingly.— n. last'ingness.—last out, to last as long 
as or longer than: to last to the end or as long 
as is required. [O.E. Hsian, to follow a track, 
keep on, suffice, last; see foregoing word.] 

last, Idst, n. a load, cargo: a varying weight, 
generally about 4000 lb.— n. last'age, the lading 
of a ship: room for stowing goods in a ship: a 
duty formerly paid for the right of carrying 

J [Oods, etc. (O.E. himsi — hladan, to lade; Ger. 
ast, O.N. Mass.) 

last, Idst, adj. latest: coming or remaining after 
all the others: final: immediately before the 
present: utmost: ending a series: most un- 
likelv, least to be preferred.—^Also adv. — adv. 
laat'ly, finally—last heir, the person to whom 
lands escheat for want of other heirs; last post 
(mil.), second of two bugle-calls denoting the 
hour of retiring for the night: farewell bugle- 
- call at military funerals; last straw (the straw mat 


flUe,Jdr; mi, hdr (her); mine; mdte, JUr; mOte; mddn,/dbt; dhen (thm) 
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breaks the camel's back), that beyond whidi there 
can be no endunuice; last final remark 
in an argument: final decision: the most up-to- 
date of its kind {coil.). —at last, in the end; 
at long last, after long delay; breathe one's last, 
to die; die in the last ditdi, to fight to the bitter 
end; first and last, altogether; on one's last legs, 
on die verge of utter failure or exhaustion; put 
the last hand to, to finish, put the finishing touch 
to; see (hear) the last of, see (hear) for last time; 
the Last Day, the Day of Judgment; the Last 
Supper, the supper partaken of by Christ and his 
disciples on the eve of the crucifixion; the last 
trump, the trumpet that will sound at the Last 
Day (1 Cor. xv. 52); to the last, to the end: till 
death. [O.E. latost, suMrl. of Imt, slow, late.] 
lat, kit, n. in India an isolated pillar. [Hindi lo/.] 
Latakia, lat-S-ki'a, n. a Syrian tobacco from 
Latakia. 

latch, lack, v.t. {Shak.) probably to moisten, but 
possibly to fasten (next word).—n. (Scot.) a mire: 
a boggy water-channel, [leach.] 
latch, lack, n. a door catch lifted from without by a 
lever or string: a light door-lock, opened from 
without by a key.—v.r. {obs'.) to seize, take, 
receive.—v.r. and v.i. to fasten with a latch.— ns. 
latch'key, latch'-string, a key, string, for open¬ 
ing a latched door.—^latchkey child, one who 
regularly returns home to an empty house; 
latch on to (coll.), attach oneself to: gain com¬ 
prehension of; on the latch, not locked, but to 
be opened by a latch. [O.E. Imccan, to catch.] 
latchet, lack'it, (obs.) n. a loop: a thong or lace. 
[O.Fr. locket, a form of lacet, dim. of las’, see 
face.] 

late, lot, adj. (comp. Ifit'er; superl. llt'est) slow 
(dial.): tardy: behindhand: coming, remaining, 
flowering, ripening, producing, etc., after the 
due, expected, or usual time: long delayed: far 
advanced towards the close: deceased: depar¬ 
ted: out of office: former: not long past.— 
Also adv. — adj. lat'ed (Skak.), belated.—odv. 
lately, recently.—v.r. and v.i. Ifit'en, to make or 
grow late.— n. late'ness.— atH. and adv. Ut'ish.— 
of late, recently. [O.E./art, slow; Du./oar, O.N. 
latr, Ger. lass, weary; L. lassus, tired.] 
lateen, ls~tin', atH. applied to a triangular sail, 
common ih the Mediterranean, the Lake of 
Geneva, etc. [Fr. (voile) latine —L. Latinus, 
Latin.] 

La Tine, la ten, adj. of a division of the Iron Age 
exemplified at La Tene near Neuchitel, later than 
Hallstatt. 

latent, la'unt, adj. hid: concealed: not visible or 
apparent: dormant: undeveloped, but capable 
of development.— ns. Ift'tence, U'tency.— adv. 
la'tently.—n. Iktesc'ence.— tuU. Utesc'ent, be¬ 
coming latent.—latent heat (see heat); latent 
period, the time between stimulus and reaction: 
that between contracting a disease and appear¬ 
ance of symptoms. [L. latins, -ent/r, pr.p. of 
latere, to lie hid; Gr. latakanein, to be hidden.] 
lateral, lat’a-r»l, adj. belonging to the side.— n. 
laterality (^ral'l-ti), state of belonging to the 
side: physical one-sidedness, either right or left. 
— adv. lat'erally.—lateral line, in fishes, a line 
along the side of the body, marking the position 
of a sensory organ; lateral thinking, thinking 
which seeks new ways of looking at a problem 
and does not merely proceed by logical steps 
from the starting-point of what is known or 
believed. [L. laterSlis — latus, latMs, a side.] 
l.Ateran, lat'a^ran, adj. pertaining to the Church 
of St John Lateran at Rome, the Pom's cathedral 
church, on the site of the splendid palace or 
basilica of Plautius Lateranus (executed a.d. 66). 
—Lateran Councils, five general councils of the 
Western Church, held in the Lateran basilka 
(1123, 1139, 1179, 1213, and 1512-17), regaritod 
by Roman Catholics as ecumenical; Lateran 


Treaty, restored the papal state (1929). [L. 
LaUreuuu.) 

lateiigrade, lat’e-rL-grad, ad/, running sideways, 
like a crab. [L. latus, -eris, side, armtus, step.] 
laterite, lat'e-rit, n. a clay fomfed by weathering 
of rocks in a tropical climate, composed chiefly 
of iron and aluminium hydroxides.— n. laterlsi- 
tion, -Izfttion, conversion into laterite. [L. later, 
latirls, a brick.] 

lateritious, lat-a-risk’as, adj. brkk-red. [L. 
latericius — later, latiris, a bnck.] 
latewaka, ISt'wSk, n. a mistaken form of lykewake. 
latex, IS’teks, (bot.) n* the milky juice of some 
plants, e.g. rubber trees.— ad/, laticiterous 
(lat-i'S/Ta-ras), containing or convmring latex. 
[L. lAtex, mticis.) 

lath, Idtk, It. a thin slip of wood: a substitute for 
such a slip, used in slating, plastering, etc.: any¬ 
thing long and thin:—p/. (ladkz, Idtks). — v.t. 

to cover with laths.— adj. lathen (Uitk'an).—st, 
lath'ing, the act or process of covering with 
laths: a covering of laths.— adj. lath'y, like a 
lath.—lath'-splitter, one who splits wood into 
laths.—dagger of lath, the Vice’s weapon in t^ 
old morality plays. [O.E. laett.] 
lathe, I6dk, n. a machine for turning and shaping 
articles of wood, metal, etc.: the swing-frame of 
a loom carrying the reed for separatum the warp 
threads and beating up the weft. [Origin doubt¬ 
ful.] 

lathe, Ibdk, n. a division of Kent. [O.E. ketk, a 
district; O.N. latk, landed property.] 
lather, ladk'ar, ladk'ar, n. a foam made with water 
and soap: froth from sweat: state of agitation 
(coll.). —v.r. to spread over with lather: to 
thrash (coll.). —v.i. to form a lather.— adj. 
lath'ery. (O.E. leathor; O.N. lautkr.] 
lathi, lathee, la-te', it. a heavy stick. [Hind. UUki.] 
Latbyrus, lath'i-ras, h. the sweetpea genus of 
Papilionaceae.— n. lath'yrism, a disease with 
stiffness and paralysis of the legs amoi^ eaters 
of chickling, but apparently due to admixture of 
seeds of cultivated vetch. [L.,—Gr. lathyros, 
the chickling vetch.] 

iaticiave, Iat'l~kl6v, n. a broad stripe on a Roman 
senator's tunic. [L. latus, broad, cISvus, a 
stripe.] 

latifundia, Utt-i-fun'di-a, n.pl. great landed estates. 
—Also in sing, latifun'dium, and as It. pi. 
latifondi (la-ti-fon'de). [PI. of L. lati/undium — 
latus, wide, fundus, an estate.] 

Latio, lot'in, ad/, pertaining to ancient I.atium 
(esp. Rome) or its inhabitants, or its language, 
or to those languages that ase descended 
from Latin, or to the j^ples speaking them: 
written or spoken in Latin: Roman Catholic.— 
M. an inhabitant of ancient Latium: the language 
of ancient Latium, and esp. of Rome: a sj>mer 
of a language derived from ancient Latin: a 
Roman Catholic.— ad/. Latian (la'skyan, ~shan), 
of Latium.— n. Lat'iner, one who knows Latin: 
an interpreter (obs.). — v.t. Lat'inise, -ize, to turn 
into or make Latin or like to Latin.—v.i. to use 
Latin idioms or derivatives.—lu. Lat'inism, a 
Latin idiom: use or inclination towards use of 
Latin idioms, words, or ways; Lat'inist, one 
skilled in Latin; Lalin'ity, the quality of one’s 
Latin.—Latin America, those parU of America 
where Spanish, Portuguese, and French are 
spoken; Latin Church, the Church that uses 
Latin and recognises the primacy of Rome—^the 
Roman Catholic Church; Latin cross, an ujp- 
right cross with the lowest limb lonpest; Latin 
Empire, that portion of the Byzantme Empire 
seii^ in 1204 by the Crusaders (French and 
Venetian), and overthrown by the Greeks in 
1261; Latin Kingdom, the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem ruled by French or Latin kings, and 
lasting from 1099 to 1187; Latin Quarter, the 
educational and students' quarter of Paris 
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around the Sorbonne (where Latin ,was spoken 
in the Middle Ages; Fr. quartler latln), famous 
for its unconventional way of life; Latin Union, 
a monetary union (1865-1926) of France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, with Greece 
from 1868.—classical Latin, the Latin of the 
writers who flourished from about 75 n.c. to 
about A.i>. 200; dog Latin, barbarous Latin; 
Late Latin, the Latin written by authors 
between a.d. 200 and c. 600; Low Latin, 
Mediaeval, or Late and Mediaeval, Latin; 
Middle or Mediaeval Latin, the Latin of the 
Middle Ages between a.d. 600 and 1500; New, 
Modem, Latin, Latin as written between 1500 
and the present time, mostly used as a scientilic 
X medium; fliievcs' Latin, thieves' cant. (L. 
Latiiuts, belonging to Latium, the district round 
Rome.] 

latirostral, lat-l-ros’tral, eui}. broad-billed.—Also 
latiros'trate. [L. lotus, broad, rdstrum, beak.] 
latiseptate. lat-l-sep'tOt, adi- having a broad parti¬ 
tion. [L. lotus, broad, saeptum, a fence (used in 
pi.).] 

latitant, lat’i-Unt, adj. lurking: lying in wait: 
hibernating: dormant.—n. lat'itancy.— ns. lat'i- 
tat, a writ based on the supposition that the 
person summoned is in hiding; latit&'tioa. [L. 
latItOre, -Otum (3rd pers. sing, latitat), freq. of 
latSre, to be in hiding.] 

latitude, lat’i-tSd, n. (now chiefly playful) width: 
a wide extent: range: scope: allowance: 
breadth in interpretation: extent of siuification: 
freedom from restraint: laxity: angular distance 
from the ^uator (geog.): a place of specified 
angular distance flom the equator (geog.): 
angular distance from the ecliptic (celestial 
latitude', astrop.). — adjs. latitud'inal, pertaining 
to latitude: in the direction of latitude; latitii- 
dini'rian, broad or liberal, esp. in religious belief: 
lax.— n. a member of a school of liberal and 
philosophical theologians within the English 
Church in the later half of the 17th century: one 
who regards specific creeds, methods of church 
TCvernment, etc., with indifference.— n. latitfl- 
diai'rianism.— adi- latU&d'inous, broad, wide, 
esp. in Interpretation. [L. latitudo, -inis — latus, 
broad.] 

latration, le-tra'shsn, n. barking.— adj. latrant 
(la'trsnt). (L. latrOre, -alum, to bark.] 
la trenise. See trenise. 

latria, la-tri’a. See dulia. [Gr. latreiO — latreuein, 
to serve.] 

latrine, b-trin', n, a lavatory, esp. in barracks, 
etc. [L. latrina — lavOtrina — lavare, to wash.] 
latrocinium, lat-rd-sln'i-»m, latrociny, lat'rd-sln~l, 
(obs.) ns. highway-robbery: Pope Leo I’s name 
for the 'Robber-Council' at Ephesus in 449, 
which upheld Eutychianism. [L. latrdcinium, 
robbery.] , 

latron, lO'tron, n. a robber. [L. latro, -dnis.] 
lattcn, lat'en, n. brass or similar alloy in former 
use: tin-plate: metal in thin plates. (O.Fr. 
laton (Fr. laiton); of Gmc. origin; cf. lath.] 
latter, lai"»r, adi. later: coming or existing after: 
second-mentioned of two: modern: recent: 
last (Shak.). — adv. latt'erly, towards the latter 
end, of late.— adJ. latt'crmost, last (O.E. 
Imtemest). — adJs. iatt'er-bora (Shak.), younger; 
latt'cr-day, modern: recent.—latter end, the 
final part: the end of life; latt'ermath, after¬ 
math; latt'er-Biint (Keats), apparently a late 
kind of mint; latt'er-wit (U.S.), a witty thought 
after the occasion has passed.—Latter-day Sauit, 
a Mormon. [O.E. iMtra, compar. of Ixt, slow, 
late.] 

lattice, lat'is, n. a network of crossed laths or 
bars, called also latt'ice-work: anything of like 
pattern: a window with lozenge-shaped panes 
set in lead: a space-lattice: the geometrically 
regular, three-dimensional anangemente of 

f0te,fSr: mi, Mr (her); ndne; mOle, 


fissionable and non-fissionable material in an 
atomic pile: the regular arrangement of atoms 
in ciystalline material: a system of lines for 
position-fixing overprinted on a navigational 
chart: a partially-ordered set in which any two 
elements have a least upper bound and a greatest 
lower bound (math.). — v.t. to form into open 
work: to furnish with a lattice.—latt'ice-brioge, 
a bridge of lattice-girders; latt'ice-gird'er, a 
girder composed of upper and lower members 
joined by a web of crossing diagonal bars; 
utt'ice-leaf, the lace-leaf or ouvirandra (Apono- 
getoH fenestrale), a water-plant of Madagascar 
with itaves like open lattice-work.—red lattice 
(Shak.), the sign of an ale-house. [Fr. lattis — 
latte, a lath.] 

latus rectiun, lO'tes rek'tsm, la'fobs rek'tdbm, a 
focal chord parallel to the directrix of a conic. 
[L. lotus rectum, right or perpendicular side.] 
Latvian, lat'vi-»n, adj. Lettish.— n. a native or 
citizen of Latvia oi Lettland. [Lettish Latvija, 
Latvia, Lettland.] 

lauch, lOhh, a Scots form of law (Scott) and of 
laugh, n. and vb.: — pa.t. leuch, leugh (luhh) 
pa.p. leuch'en, leugh'en. 

laud, I6d, v.t. to praise: to celebrate.—n. praise: 
(in pi.) in the R.C. Church, the prayers imme¬ 
diately following matins.— adi. laud'aUe, praise¬ 
worthy.— n. laud'ableness.— adv. laud'abiy.— n, 
laiida'tion, praise: honour paid.— adi.s. iaud'- 
ative, laud'atory, containing praise: expressing 
praise.— ns. (obs.) eulogy.—n. laud'er. [L. laud- 
Ore — laus, laudis, praise.] 
laudanum, ldd'(s-)nom, it. tincture of opium. 
[Coined by Paracelsus: perh. ladanunfii trans¬ 
ferred to a different drug.] 
laugh, Idf, v.i. to emit explosive inarticulate 
sounds of the voice, generally, with a smile, 
heaving of the sides, and other bodily move¬ 
ments, under the influence of amusement, joy, 
scorn, etc., or of bodily stimulus as tickling: to 
be amused, make merry about (with at): to 
make fun of (with at): to flout (with at): to 
have a cheerful appearance (yfg.).— v.t. to render, 

C ut, or drive with laughter: to express by 
lughter: to laugh at, deride (Spens.), — n. an act 
or sound of laughing.— adj. laugh'able, ludicrous. 

R. laugh'ableness. — adv. laugh'ably. — n. 
laugh'er, one who laughs: a breed of pigeon 
with laughing note.— adj. laugh'ful, mirthful.— 
B., adi. laugh'ing.— adv. laugh'ingly.— adi. laugh'- 
dome, inclined to laugh: provocative of laughter. 
—n. laugh'ter, the act or sound of laughing.— 
adi. lau^'y, inclined to laugh.—laugh'ing-gas, 
nitrous oxide, which may excite laughter when 
breathed, used as an anaesthetic, esp. in den¬ 
tistry; laugh'ing-jack'ass, the great kingfisher 
of Australia; laugh'ing-stock, an object of 
ridicule.— adi. laugh'worthy, deserving to be 
laughed at.-^ave the laugh of, to best; laugh 
and lie (or lay) down, an old card-game in which 
a player lays down his hand on attaining his 
object; laugh in one’s sleeve, to laugh inwardly; 
laugh on the wrong side of the mouth, on the other 
side of the face, be made to feel disappointment or 
sorrow, esp. after boasting, etc.; laugh to scorn, 
to deride or jeer at. [O.E. (Anglian) himhhan 
(W.S. hllehhan)’. Get. lachen, Goth. hlalOan.] 
launce, Idns, Ians (Spens.). Same as lance (1). 
launce, 16ns, Ians, (Spens.) n. a balance. [L. Uuix, 
lands, a plate, a scale of a balance.] 
launce, lance, I6n.<t, Ians, n. a sand eel (Ammo- 
dytes), an eel-like fish that buries itself in wet 
sand at ebb-tide.—Also lant. [Perh. conn, with 
lance (1).] 

launcegaye, Idns’gO, lans'ga. Same as lancegay. 
launch, lanch, Idnch, lonsh, Idnch, lansh, v.t. to 
throw or hurl: to dart: to send forth: to set 
going: to initiate: to cause or allow to slide into 
vater or to take off from land: to pierce (Spens .): 

Jbr; mate; mdon,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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to lance (obs.'y. — v.l. to rush, dart, plunge, fling 
oneself: to be launched: to take ofl^: to throw 
oneself freely or venturesomely into some acti¬ 
vity.— n. the act or occasion of launching: a lan¬ 
cing (Spens.). —n. launch'er, a device for launch¬ 
ing, esp. for sending off a rocket.—launch'ing- 
pad, a platform from which a rocket can be 
launched.— n.pf. launch'ing-ways, the timbers on 
which a ship is launched.—launch vehicle (see 
vehicle). [O.Fr. lanchier, lander (Fr. lancer); 
see lance (I).] 

launch, Idnch, Idnsk, lanch, lamb, n. the largest 
boat carried by a man-of-war: a large power- 
driven boat for pleasure or short runs. [Sp. 
lancha, perh. from Malay lanchar, swift.] 
laund, Idnd, (Shak.) n. a glade: a grassy place. 
[O.Fr. launde, lande; prob. Celt.; see lawn.] 
launder, lon'der, Ian’, n. a washerwoman or 
washerman (o6r.): a trough for conveying water. 

<— v.t. and v.i. to wash and iron, as clothes.— v.L 
to admit of laundering.— ns. laund'erer; laun'- 
dress, a woman who washes and irons clothes; 
laun'dry, a place where clothes are washed and 
dressed: clothes for or from the laundry, a wash. 
—laund'ry-maid; laun'dry-man, a male worker 
in a laundry: one who runs a laundry. [M.E. 
lavander —O.Fr. lavandier —L. lavandarius, from 
the ger. of lavare, to wash.] 
launderette, Idn-d^r-et', it. a shop where customers 
wash clothes in washing machines. (Orig. 
trademark.] 

Laundromat, Idn’drd-mat, n. launderette. [Trade¬ 
mark.] 

laura, lo're, lavra, lav'n, n. a group of recluses’ 
ceils. [Gr. laura (mod. labra, with b as v), alley, 
lane, monastery.] 

laurddite, lardalite, lor’, lar’del-it, n. a coarse 
nepheline syenite. [Laurda! or Lardal in Nor¬ 
way.] 

laureate, Id’ri-it, adj. crowned with laurel.— n. 
one crowned with laurel: a poet-laureate.— v.t. 
(-at) to crown with laurel, in token of literary 
merit: to confer a degree upon.—ii.v. lau'reate- 
ship; laurei'tion, crowning with laurel; gradua¬ 
tion.—Poet Laureate, formerly one who received 
a degree in grammar (i.e. poetry and rhetoric) at 
the English universities: a poet bearing that 
title in the royal household or in a society. [L. 
laureatus, laurelled— hums, laurel.] 
laurel, lor’el, n. sweet bay tree (Laurus nobills), 
used by the ancients for making honorary 
wreaths: another species of Laurus found in 
Madeira and the Canaries: the cherry-laurel: 
in America any species of Rhododendron or of 
Kalmia: extended to various trees and shrubs of 
similar appearance; a crown of laurel: honours 
gained (often in pi.). — adis. lau'rel; lau'relled, 
crowned, adorned or covered with laurel.— 
lau'rel-wa'ter, a sedative and narcotic water 
distilled from cherry-laurel leaves; lauric acid, 
an acid, CHa-(CHi)i«’COOH, occurring in 
the berries of Laurus nMlis, etc.; lauryl alcohol, 
a liquid made by the reduction of coconut oil or 
its fatty acids, used in the manufacture of deter¬ 
gents; lauryl thiocyanate, a salt of lauryl alcohol 
used as a disinfectant.—cherry-laurm, Japan 
laurel, spurge-laurel (see under cherry, Japan, 
■purge). [Fr. laurier —L. laurus.] 

Laurentian, lo-ren’sh(\^m, adj. pertaining to 
Ijtrenzo or Laurentius de' Medici, or to the 
library founded by him at Florence: of or per¬ 
taining to the river St Lawrence: applied to a 
series of Pre-Cambrian rocks covering a large 
area in the region of the Upper Lakes of North 
America. 

lauric. See under laurel. 

Laurus, Id’ras, n. the laurel genus, giving name to 
the family Laurh'ceae, leathery-leaved archi- 
chlamydeous dicotyledons.— adj. laurfl'ceous. 
IL.] 


laurustine, laurustinua, Id'ras-th, -tl’nas, ns. a 
winter-flowering shrub (Viburnum tinus), [L. 
laurus, laurel, tinus, laurustine.] 
laurvikite, larvikite, lor’, Idr’vik-it, n. a soda 
syenite composed mainly of feldspar with 
schiller structure. [Laurvik' or Larvik in 
Norway.] 

lauryl. See under laurel, 
laus Deo, Ids de’d, lows dd’d, (L.) praise to Cod. 
lauwine, Id’win, (Byron) n. an avalanche. [Ger. 
la(u)wine, perh.— lau, tepid.] 
lava, Id’ve, n. matter discharged in a molten stream 
from a volcano or fissure, whether still molten or 
subsequently solidified:— pi. la'vas.— adj. la'va- 
form, in the form of lava. [It., poss.—L. 
lavQre, to wash, or from L. ISbes, a falling down. 
— labi, to slide, fall.] 

lava-lava, Id’ve-ld’vs, n. a rectangular piece of 
printed cloth worn by both sexes in Polynesia as 
a kind of skirt. [Samoan, clothing.] 
lavalliire, lavaliere, la-va-lyer, lay’a-lir, n. a 
loosely-tied bow: a jewelled pendant worn round 
the neck on a chain. [After the Duchesse de la 
Valliire (1644-1710).] 

lave, lav, v.t. and v.i. to wash: to bathe.— ns. 
lavabo (lav-a’bo), in the mass, the ritual act of 
washing the celebrant’s fingers while he says 
Lavabo inter innocentes: a monastic lavatory: a 
fixed basin or washstand; lavage (hv’ij, lav-Qsh’ ; 
med.), irrigation or washing out; lavation (lav- 
a’shsn), washing; lav'atory, a place, room, 
fixture, or vessel for washing: a laundry: a 
bowl, usu, with a wooden or plastic seat and 
flushed by water, used for urination and de¬ 
fecation : a room containing a lavatory and often 
a wash-basin: a ritual washing: a lotion (obs.). 
— ad/, lavator'ial.— ns. lavement, (lav'), a wash¬ 
ing: a lavage; l&v'er, a large vessel for washing, 
esp. ritual washing;-the basin of a fountain 
(Spens.): an ablution (Af/7r.). \L. lavare,-Stum; 
Gr. louein, to wash.] 

lave, lav, (Scot.) n. remainder. [O.E. Ipf; O.N. 
lei/; see leave.] 

lave, lav, v.t. to pour out; to bale. [O.E. lajian, 
to pour; fused with L. lavare, to wash.] 
laveer, Id-ver’, (arch.) v.i. to teat to windward. 
[Du. laveeren; cf. luff.] 

lavender, lav’an-der, n. a labiate plant (Lavandula 
vtra) with fragrant pale-lilac flowers, yielding a 
volatile oil: sprigs of it used for perfuming and 
preserving linen, etc.: the colour of its blossoms. 
— adj. of the colour of lavender flowers.— v.t. 
to sprinkle with lavender.—lav'ender-cott'on, a 
species of Santolina; lav'ender-wa'ter, a perfume 
composed of spirits of wine, essential oil of 
lavender, and ambergris.—lay in lavender, to lay 
by carefully, with sprigs of lavender: to pawn 
(coll.); oil of lavender, an aromatic oil distilled 
from lavender flowers and stems, used as a 
stimulant and tonic. [A.Fr. lavendre (Fr. 
lavande)^L.L. lavendula, earlier Uvendula, perh. 
conn, with lividus, livid.] 
laver. Seeiave(l). 

laver, ISv’ar, n. edible seaweed of various kinds, 
esp. Porphyra (purple laver) and Ulva (green 
laver). [L. laver, a kind of water-plant.] 
laverock, lav’»-rak, Scot. ISv’(9-)rsk, an archaic 
and dialectal form of lark, 
lavish, lav’Ish, n. (obs.) profusion: over-abun¬ 
dance: extravagant outpouring.— v.t. to expend 
or bestow proftisely: to waste.— adi- bestowing 
profusely: prodigal: extravagant: unrestrained. 
^adv. lav'ishly.— ns. lav'ishment; lav'ishness. 
(O.Fr. lavasse, lavache, deluge of rain— laver — 
L. lavSre, to wash.] 

lavolt, la-volt’, lavolta, -a, (Shak.) n. an old dance 
in which there was much turning and high 
leaping.— v.l. to dance the lavolta. [It. la volta, 
the turn.) 
lavra. See laura. 
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l«w, 10, R. araleirfwtioD oubiitlied by autiiority: 
•tatuta: the ratal of a coaununi^ or ittte: 
juriaprudaice: established usage: that whidi is 
lawful: the whole body at persons connected 
professionally with the law: litigation: a rule 
or code in any department of action, as morality, 
ait, honour, arms (including heraldry), a fame: 
a theoretical principle educed from pracuce or 
observation: a statement or formula expressing 
the constant order of certain phenometw: the 
Mosaic code or the books containing it (theol.): 
a start (sport): indulgmce (obs.). — v.t. to go to 
law with: to determine (Burns): to expeditate 
(obs.). — vJ. (obs.) to go to law.—esEf. law'ful, 
allowed by taw: rightful.— adv. law'fnlly*— ns. 
law'talaeit; law'ing, going to law (arch.): ex- 
peditation (obs.).— a^. law'tass, not subject to 
or controlled by law: unruly— adv. law'lnsly,— 
ns. lawlcssiicis; law'yer, a praettatoner in the 
law, esp. a solicitor: one learned or skilled in 
law: an interpreter of the Mosaic law (N.T.): a 
brier, bramble, or other tenacious trailing or 
climbing plant (see also PcBang<lawyer).-^w{f' 
law'yerly*— adj. law'-abiding, obedient to the 
law.—^law'-agent (Scots law), a solicitor; law'- 
book, a book treating of law or law cases; law'* 
breaker, one who violates a law; law'-buirowa 
(Scots law), a writ i^uiring a person tp give 
security against doing violence to another; 
law'*«uf, a book'binding in smooth, pale-brown 
calf; law'-couit, court of justice; taw'-day, a 
day of open court; lawful day, one on which 
business may be lerally done—not a Sunday or 
a public holiday; law'giver, one who enacts or 
imposes laws.— ad/, law'giving.—law Latin, 
Latin as used in law and legal documents, being 
a ttaixture of Latin with Old French and Latin¬ 
ised English words; law'-liat, an annual book of 
information about lawyers, courts, etc.; law'- 
lord, a peer in parliammit who holds or has held 
high legal ofitra: in Scotland, a judge of the 
Court of Session; law'-maker, a legislator; law'- 
man, one of a select body with magisterial powers 
in some of the Danish towns of early England; 
law'-mer'diant, the customs that have grown up 
among merchants in reference to mercantile 
documents and business; law'monger, a low 
pettifogging lawydr; law'-officer, a legal fhne- 
tionary and adviser of the government, esp. 
Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, or Lord 
Advocate; law'-sti'tioncr, one who sells parch¬ 
ment and other articles needed by lawyers; 
law'suit, a suit or process in law; law'-writcr, a 
writer on law: a copier or engrosser of legal 
papers.—Boyle’s, or Mariotte’s, taw, the law.tbat, 
for a gas at a given temperature, pressure varies 
inversely as volume—announce by Robert 
Boyle in 1662, and confirmed by Mariotte; 
Charles’s law, the law that all gases have the 
same value for the coefficient'of expansion at 
constant pressure, stated by J. A. C. Charles (Fr. 
physicist, 1746-1823)—also called Gay-Lussac's 
law; go to law with, resort to litigation against; 
Gresham's law, the law that of two forms of 
currency the inferior or more depreciated tends 
to drive the other from circulation, owing to the 
boarding and exportation of the better form; 
Grimm's law, the law formulating certain changes 
undergone by frido-Germanic stopped conso¬ 
nants in Germanic, stated by Jacob Grimm 
(1785-1863); have the law of, have the law on 
(coll.), to enforce the law against; Kepler's 
lawib three laws of planetary motion discovered 
by Johann Kepler (1571-1630)—()) the orbiU of 
the planets are ellipses with the sun at one focus; 
(2) the areas described by their radii vectores in 
equal times are equal; (3) the squares of their 
periodic times vary as the cubes of their mean 
dtatanees from the sun; law of natimis, now^ 
international law, originally applied to tl^>se 

/ale, fdr; mi, hir (her); mine; mite. 


ethical principles regarded as obligatory on all 
communities; law on nature, the invariable order 
of nature: natural law; law of octaves (see 
octave); law of (he laud, the established law of a 
country; laws at motion (see motion); lay down 
the law, to state authoritatively or di^torially; 
the taw (co//.), the police: apouceman; Veraer's 
taw, a taw stated by Karl Vwner in 1875, showing 
the effect of accent in the shifting of Indo- 
Germanic stopped consonants and s in 
Germanic, and explaining the most important 
anomalies in the application of Grimm’s taw. 
[M.E. lawe —late O.E. lagu, of O.N. origin, ftrom 
the swe root as lie, lay.] 

law, le, (obs.) n. score, share of expense.— n. 
law'ing (Scot.), a tavern reckoning. [O.N. lag, 
market-price.] 

taw. Id, (Scot.) n. a hill, esp. rounded or conical. 
(Norths form of low (3), O.E. hlaw.] 
taw, 18, (Scot.) adl. low.— n. and ad}, taw'land, 
lowland. [Northern form of low (2).] 
taw, 18, inter}, expressing asseveration (obs.): 
expressing surprise (dial.). [Partly for la or lo, 
paiitly lort’.] 

lawk, 18k, lawks, I8ks, (tbal.) inter}, implying 
surprise, (lord or lack.] 

lawn, I8n, n. a sort of fine linen or cambric: 
extended to some cottons.— ad}, made of lawn.— 
ad}, lawn'y.—lawn sleeves, wide sleeves of lawn 
worn by Anglican bishops. [Prob. from Laon, 
near Rheims.] 

lawn. Ion, n. an open space between woods 
(arch.y. a smooth space of ground covered with 
grass, generally beside a house.— ad}, lawn'y.— 
tawn'-mower, a machine for cutting grass on a 
lawn; lawn'-par'ty (U.S.), a garden-party; 
lawn'-rarink'icr, a machine for watering a lawn 
by sprinkling; lawn-tenn'is, a game derived from 
tennis, played by one or two a side on an un¬ 
walled court (hard or of turf), the aim being to 
hit the ball over the net and within the court, if 
possible so as to prevent like return, [laund.] 
lawrencium, Id-ren'sl-sm, n. name given to element 
103 (symbol Lr) whose production at Berkeley, 
California, is claimed. (Ernest O. Lawrence, 
scientist.] 

lax, laks, a<^. slack: loose: soft, flabby: not 
strict in discipline or morals; loose in the 
bowels.— adl- tax'ative, having the power of 
loosening the bowels: giving freedom (arch.): 
speaking, expressing itself, freely (<d>s.). — n. a 
purgative or aperient medicine.— ns. lax'ative- 
ness; laxi'tor, a muscle that relaxes an organ 
or part; lax'ism, the view that in morals an 
opinion only sli^tly probable may be safely 
followed; lax'ist, ope holding loose notions of 
moral laws, or of their application; lax'ity, 
lax'ncss.— adv. lax'ly. [L. laxus, loose.] 

lay, 13, n. a form of lea (I, 2, 3). 
lay, la, pa.t. of lie (2). 

lay, IS, v.t. to cause to lie: to place or set down: 
to beat down: to deliver of a child (obs.): to 
spread on a surface: to spregd something on: 
to cover: to apply: to cause to subside: to 
exorcise: to put below the horizon by sailing 
away: to deposit: to set on the table: to wager: 
toputforward: tocausetobe: toset: to produce 
and deposit: to station; to locate: to set in 
position: to waylay: to beset (Skak.): to 
impose: to attribute, impute: to set material in 
position for making: to form by setting in 
position and twisting (as a rope): to design, 
plan: to layer (hort.): to have sexual intercourse 
with (slang.).—v.L to produce eg|pi: to wager, bet: 
to deal blows: to lie (arch., naut., and illit .):— 
pr.p. tay'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. laid.— n. situation, 
a lyinp-place: an oyster-bed; mode of lying: 
disposition, arrangement or plan: a layer: mode 
of twisting: laying activity: a bet (Shak.): a 
share of profit, esp. in whaling: a field or 
Jbr; mSte; mSSn,/(lbt; dhen (then) 




owthod of opermtion, ap. in tUovins (sA»v)'> 
wet of sexual intereonne j[ffiiiv): a partner, 
usually female, in sexual intercourse itlang). 
<— 11 . lay'er, one who or that which lays^ 
e.s. a hen, a bricklayer: a course, bed, or 
stratum: a distinctively coloured space between 
«ontour>lines on a map: a shoot bent dorm to 
earth in order to take root.->y>r. and v.i. to 
propagate by layers.— vj. to put in layers.— v.L 
to be laid flat, lodge.—od/. lay'ered, in or with 
layers.—lu. lay'ering; lay'ing, the first coat of 
pUuter: the act or time of laying eggs: the eggs 
laid.—lay'about, a louni^er, loafer; lay'away, 
goods on which a deposit has been paid, kept 
for a customer until he completes payment fas m. 
lay away); lay'badi, a miethod of climbing a 
slmrp-edg^ crack in a horizontal position.— 
Also V./.—^lay'-by, an expansion of a roadway 
to allow vehicles to draw up out of the stream of 
trafiic:— pi. lay'-bys: a deposit against future 
purchase {also lay'-bye; S.Afr.)i lay'er-cakc, a 
cake built up in layers; lay'-on, an act or time 
of discontinuing work; lay'-out, that which 
is laid out: a display: an outfit, disposition, 
arrangement, plan, esp. of buildings or ground: 
the general appearance of a printed page: a set, 
unit, organisation; lay'-shaft, auxiliary geared 
shaft in a machine, esp. the secondary shaft in 
automobile gear-box; lay'-stall, place for deposi¬ 
ting dung, rubbish, etc.; lay'-up, time or condi¬ 
tion of being laid up.—lay aboi^, to run along¬ 
side, esp. in order to board; lay about one, to 
deal blows vigorously or on all sides; lay a course, 
to succeed in sailing to the place ^uired with¬ 
out tacking; lay aside, away, to discard: to put 
apart for future use; lay at, to endeavour to 
strike; lay away {Scot., etc.), to lay eggs in out- 
of-the-way places; lay ban, to make bare, 
disclose; lay before, to submit to, as of plans; 
lay by, to keep for future use; to dismiss: to 
put off; lay by the heels (see heel); lay down, to 
give up: to deposit, as a pledge: to apply, as 
embroidery {arch.): to formulate: to assert (law, 
rule): to store: to plant: to lay on {print.); lay 
bands on (see hand); lay heads together, to confer 
togmher; lay hold of, or on, to seize; lay in, to 
get in a supply of; lay into, to beat thorou^ly; 
lay it on, to charge exorbitantly: to do anything, 
as to exaggerate, or to flatter, with profuseness; 
lay off, to mark off: to doff: to harangue 
volubly: to hedge (betting): to discontinue work 
or activity: to dismiss temporarily: to cease 
{coll.); lay on, to install a supply of: to provide: 
to deal blows with vigour; to arrange made-up 
pages in the correct order on the imposing sur¬ 
face (also lay down) {print.); lay on bands (see 
hand): lay oneself out to, to make it one’s 
professed object or practice, take g^t pains, to; 
lay on load {Spens.), to belabour; lay on the 
table (see table); lay open, to make bare, to 
show, expose: to cut open; lay out, to display: 
to expend: to plan: to dispose according to a 
plan: to prepare for burial: to fell: to take 
measures, seek; lay siege to, to besiege: to im¬ 
portune; lay to, to apply with vigour: to bring 
a ship to rest; lay to heart (see heart); lay under, 
to subject to; lay up, to store up, preserve: 
(usu. in pass.) to confine to bed or one's room: 
to put in dock after dismantling; lay upmi, to 
wager upon; lay wait, to lie in wait, or in 
ambush; lay waste, to devastate; on a lay. on 
shares instead of wages. [O.E. leegan, to lay, 
causative of licgan, to lie; cf. O.N. kggja, Ger. 
Ugen.) 

lay, IS, n. a short narrative poem: a lyric: a song. 
[O.Fr. hi; rydlgin obscure.] 
lay, IS, {arch.) n. law: religious faith. {O.Fr. Ui 
(Fr. /o/T-L. lix, ligis, law.] 
lay, IS, atU. plaining to the people: not clerical: 
non-professional: not trumps (cords).—n. the 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: 


laity: a layman (oht.).—odf. Ink (IS'lk), lay.—ii. 
a layntan.— aiU. li'lcaL— v.t. hddaa, -4x0 (fil'f- 
six), to make laical: to open to the laffy.—n. 
ll'ity, the people os distinguished frmn some 
particular profession, usu. the clerical.—lay 
baptism, baptism administered by a kymaa; 
lay brother, aiatar, one under vows of celibacy 
and obedience, who serves a religious house, but 
is exmnpt from the studies and choir duties of 
monks or nuns; lay comm u nion, the state of 
being in the communion of the Church' as a 'lay- 
man; lay imprdpriator, an impropriator who is 
a layman; lay'man, one of we laity: a non¬ 
professional man: one not an expert; lay 
reader, in the Anglican Church, a layman 
auWorised to read p^ of We service; lay viow, 
a layman who is vkar-choral in an AngUcan 
caWedral. [O.Fr. /of—L. ISlcus —Gr. ISikos— 
ISos, the people.) 

lay-day, iS'-dS, n. one of a number of days allowed 
for loading and unloading of cargo. [Perh. 
dday, and day.) 
layer. See lay (3). 

layette, IS-et'. n. a baby’s complete outfit. [Fr.] 
lay-fipire, iS -fig'ar, n. a jointed model used by 
painters: a livinji person or a fictitious character 
wanting in individuality.—Also (earlier) lay'man. 
[Du. leeman—led (now lid), joint, man, man.] 
laylock, lS‘bk, n. an obsolete form of lilac, 
hmar. Usz'ar, n. one afflicted wiW a loathsome and 
pestilential disease like Lazarus, the benpu’.—if. 
Laz'arist, a member of the Roman CaWolic 
Congregation of We Priests of the Mission, 
founded by St Vincent de Paul in 1624.— m^. or 
adv. la'zar-like.—^lazar house, a lazaretto, 
lazaretto, hx-a-ret'd, n. a hoqiital for infectious 
diseases, esp. leprosy: a place of quarantine: a 
place for keeping stores on a ship.—Also 
laz'aret. [It. hzzaretto.\ 
lazuli, laz'u-li. See lapia-laziili. 
lazulite, lax’S-lii, n. a blue mineral, hydrated 

f ihosphate of aluminium, magnesium, and iron. 
L.L. lazulum —Pers. iSfward; cf. azure, lapis- 
azuli, lazurite.] 

lazurite, lax'B-*it, n. a blue cubic mineral, sodium 
aluminium silicate with some sulphur, a consti¬ 
tuent of lapis-lazuli. rL.L. iarur—Pers. ISiwurd; 
cf. azure, lapis-lazuli, lazulite.) 
lazy, iS'xi, adj. disinclined to exertion: averse to 
labour: sluggish.— v.i. laze, to be idle (back- 
formation).— adv. la'zily.— n. la'ziaess.—4a'zy- 
bed, a bed for growing potatoes, the seed being 
laid on We surface and covered wiW earth dug 
out of trench^ along both sides; la'zy-bones 
{coll.), a lazy person, an idler; la'zy-jack, a jack 
constructed of compound levers pivoted together. 
— n.pl. la'zy-tongs, a series of diagonal levers 
pivoted together at the middle and ends, capable 
of being exteigled by a movement of the scissors¬ 
like handles so as to pick up objects at a distance. 
— a^. constructed on We model of lazy-tongs. 
[Origin unknown.) 

lazzarone, lad-xS-rd'nS, or lax-a-rd'ni, n. a Nea¬ 
politan beggar:—p/. lazzaro'ni (-He). [It.] 
lea, li, ft. opmi country—meadow, pasture, or 
arable.—^Also lay, lee, ley {IS, li). [O.E. liah; 
dial. Ger. lohe, loh; perh. Flem. -loo in place- 
names, as Water/oo; confused with lease (4).) 
lea, le, adf. and it. fallow: arahle land undm- grass 
or pasture.—Also lay {IS), ley {H, 16). —Ica'-rig, 
an unploughed rig or grass field; ley'-farm'iug, 
pasturing and cropping in alternating periods. 
[O.E. lige, found in Idghrycg, lea-rig.) 
lea, li, lay, ley, l6, n. a measure of yam—80 y^s 
of worsts, 120 of cotton, 300 of linen. [Perh. 
conn. wiW Fr. Her —L. ligSre, to bind.] 
leach, Ueh, v.t. to allow (a liquid) to percolate 
through someWing: to subject (somming) to 
percolation so as to separate soluble consti¬ 
tuents): to drain away by percolation.—^Also 

; for certaiu sounds id foreign words, see p. viii 
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ktcfc.—N. Icvch'iag.— a4i- iMcli'sr, liable to be lead, led, it. a heavy soft bluish-grey metal (symb. 
leached.—toach'-tnagh,-tub, a trough or tub in Pb; at. numb. 82): a plurnmiet for sounding: 
which ashes are leached.—bacterial iMcfaing, the a thin plate of lead separating lines of type: a 
use of selected strains of bacteria to accelerate pan or cauldron of lead, or of a kind once made 
the leaching acid of sulphide materials. [O.E. of lead: a leadenframe for a window-pane: 
leccm, to water, irrigate, moisten.] extended loosely tolSIacklead: a stick of black- 

leach, leachour {Spens,), for leech, lecher. lead for a pencil: (p/.) sheets of lead for covering 

lead, lid, v.t. to show the way by going first: to roofs, a flat roof so covered.—made of lead, 
precede: to guide by the hand: to direct: to — v.t. to cover, weight, or fit with lead: to 
guide: to conduct: to convey: to cart {dial.)', separate the lines of with leads {print.). — adis. 
to induce: to live: to cause to live or exp^ience: lead'ed, fitted or weighted with or set in lead; 
to adduce {Scots law): to have a principal or separated by leads {print.)', lead'en, made of 
guiding part or place in: to play as the first card lead: lead-coloured: inert: depressing; heavy: 
of a round {cards). — v.i. to be first or among the dull.— v.t. and v.i. to make or become leaden.— 
first: to be guide or chief: to act first: to cart adv. lead'enly.— n. lead'enness.— at^s. lead'less; 
crops to the farmyard (often with in): to afford lead'y, like lead.—lead'-arm'ing, tallow, etc., 
a passage (to), or {fig.) tend towards:—pa.r. and placed in the hollow of a sounding-lead to as- 
pa.p. kd.—n. first place: precedence; amount certain the nature of the bottom.—ad/, lead'en- 
by which one is ahead: direction: guidance: itepp'ing {Mill.), moving slowly.—lead'-glance', 
indication: precedent or example: chief rdle: galena; lead'-line, a sounding-line; lead'-paint', 
the player of a chief rdle: leadership: initiative: paint with white lead as base; lead'-pencil, a 
the act or rightof plying first, or the play of him blacklead pencil for writing or drawing; lead'- 
who plays first: the first player of a side (rnr/ing, poi'aoning, plumbism, poisoning by the absorp- 
etc.): a leash. a watercourse leading to a mill: tion of lead into the system, its commonest form 
a channel among ice: the course of a running lead colic, or painter’s colic: death by shooting 
rope from end to end: a main conductor in {slang); leads'man, a seaman who heaves the 
electrical distribution.— ns. Icad'er, one who lead.—red lead, white lead (see red, white); 
leads or goes first: a chief: the irrincipal first swing the lead {naut. and mil. slang), to invent 
violin: the head of a party, expedition, etc.: the specious excuses to evade duties; tree of lead 
leading editorial article in a newspaper (also (see Saturn). [O.E. lead; Ger. lot.] 
leading article): the principal upward-growing leaf, lef, n. one of the lateral organs developed 
shoot of a tree: a horse in a front plMe in a from the stem or axis of the plant below its 
team: a tendon: a translucent connection be- growing-point, esp. one of those flat green 
tween a fishing-line and bait: a line of dots to structures that perform the work of transpiration 
guide the eye {print.): principal wheel in any and carbon-assimilation, but also more generally 
machinery: alternative name for conductor (of any homologous structure, as a scale, a petal; 
orchestra, etc.) ((/.5.); leaderette', a brief news- condition of having leaves: leaves collectively; 
paper leader; lead'ership, office of leader or anything beaten thin like a leaf: two pages of a 
conductor: ability to lead; lead'ing, guidance: book on opposite sides of the same paper: a 
spiritual guidance: leadership: carting (crops, broad thin part or structure, hinged, sliding, or 
etc.).— adj. acting as leader; directing, control- inserted at will, as of folding doors, window- 
ling: principal: preceding.—lead'er-ca'bie, a shutters, table-tops, drawbridges, etc.:— pt. 
cable on the sea-bottom by which ships with leaves, levs. — v.t. to turn the pages of (a book 
induction-receiving apparatus can find their way etc.).— v.i. (also leave) to produce leaves:— pr.p. 
into port; lead'-in', the part of the groove on a leaf'ing; pa.p. leafed.— adJ. in the form of 
disk before the start of the recording (opp. to leaves.— n. leaf'age, foliage.— adj. leafed {lift), 
lead-out): the cable connecting the transmitter having leaves (also leaved, levd). — n. leaf'iness. 
or receiver to the elevated part of an aerial: —ad/, leaf'less, destitute of leaves.—n. leaf'let, a 
introduction to telecast advertisement; leading IKtle leaf; a division of a compound leaf: a 
business, the acting of the principal parts or single unstitched leaf of printed matter: a tract, 
rdles in plays (by the leading lady and the leading — adj. leaf'-like.— a^s. leaf'y, leav'y, covered 
man); leading case (/eg.), case serving as a prece- with or abounding in leaves: leaf-like.—leat'- 
dent; leading counsel, counsel who takes pre- base, the base of a leaf-stalk, where it joins the 
cedenceofanother in conducting a case; leading stem; leaf'-bridge, a drawbridge with rising 
edge, the edge first met: the foremost edge of an leaves swinging on hinges; leaf'bud, a bud pro¬ 
aerofoil or propeller blade: rising amplitude ducing a shoot with foliage leaves only (not 
portion of a pulse signal {telecommunications); flowers); leaf'-climb'er, a plant that climbs by 
leading light, a ve:^ influential member; leading means of its leaves (petioles or tendrils); leaf'- 
note, the seventh tone of a major or minor scale, curl, a plant disease of various kinds charac- 
which leads the hearer to exfwm the tonic to terised by curling of the leaves; leaf'-cushion, a 
follow; leading question, a question so put as to swollen leaf-base; a pulvinus that serves as a 
su^st the desired answer.— n.pl. lead'ing- hinge for leaf movements: a raised scar marking 
strings, strings used to lead children beginning the position of a leaf: leaf'-cutter, an insect (ant 
to walk: vexatious care or custody.—lead apes or bee) that cuts pieces out of leaves; leaf'- 
in hell (see ape); lead astray, to draw into a cutt'ing, a leaf used as a cutting for propagation; 
wrong course, to seduce from right conduct; leaf'-fall, thb shedding of leaves; the time of 
lead by the nose, to make one follow submis- the shedding of leaves, usu. autumn: premature 
sively; lead in (5cor.), to house the harvest; lead fall of leaves: leaf'-green, chlorophyll; leaf'- 
in prayer, to offer up prayer in an assembly, hopper, a name for various hopping orthopterous 
uniting the pnyers of others; lead off, to begin insects that suck plant juices; leaf'-in'sect, an 
or take the start in anything; lead on, to persuade orthopterous insect of family Phasmidae with 
to go on, to draw on: to persuade to a foolish wing-covers like leaves; leaf'-met'al, metal, 
course: to hoax in jest; lead one a dance (see especially alloys imitating gold and silver, in 
dance); lead out, to conduct to execution or a very thin leaves, for decoration: leaf'-mosa'ic, 
dance: to proceed to play out {cards); lead the the arrangement of leaves so as to avoid shading 
way, to go first and guide others; lead up to, to one another: a name for various virus diseases 
bring about by degrees, to prepare for by steps of potato, tobacco, etc., in which the leaf is 
or stages: to play in challenge to, or with a view mottled; leaf'-mould, earth formed from decayed 
to Smakness in (cart/s). [O.E. lidan,Xo]eaid, lad, leaves, used as a soil for plants.— adj. leaf'- 
4 way; Oer. kllen, to lead.] ^ nosed, having a leaf-like structure on the nose, as 

file, fir; mi, Mr (her); mine; mMe,’ftr; mite; md5n,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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league 


least 


certain bats.-<-leaf'-roll, a potato disease: leaf'- bearing boncrete of low cement content.—cK(rr. 
icar, a scar left by the fail of a leaf; leaf'-sheath, lean'-laced, having a thin faee: slender and 
a leaf-base more or less completely enveloping narrow, as letters (pr/ni.); lean'-witt'edt of little 
the stem; leaf'-stalk, the petiole of a leaf; leaf'- sensc.^ lO,E. Mine; L.G. feen.] 
trace', a branch from the vascular system of the If Pi v.i. to move with bounds: to spring 
stem destined to enter a leaf.—take a leaf out of upward or forward: to jump: to rush with 
one’s book (see book): turn over a new leaf, to vehemence: to pass abruptly or over a wide 
begin a new and better course of conduct. (O.E. inverval.—v.r. to bound over: to cause to take a 
Cer./aub, Du./oo/, a leaf.] leap: to cover (of male animals):—pr.p. leap'ing; 

league, leg, n. a nautical measure, 1 20th of a Po.r. and pa.p. leaped, lipt, or leapt, kpt. —n. act 
degree. 3 international nautical miles, 3-4S6 of leaping: bound: space passed by leaping: 
statute miles (S‘5S6 km.): an old measure of e place of leaping: an abrupt transition: a 
length, varying from the Roman league, 1-376 wide gap or interval.—n. leap'er, steeplechaser: 
mod. Eng. miles (2-215 km.), to the French, 2-764 one who leaps.—leap'-day, an intercalary day in 
miles (4-448 km.), and the Spanish, 4-214 miles the calendar (29th February); leap'-frog, a sport 
(6-781 km.). IL.L. leuga, leuca, a Cfallic mile of in which one places his hands on the back of 
1500 Roman paces; said to be Gaulish.] another stooping in front of him, and vaults 

league, leg, n. a bond or alliance: union for over him.—v.f. to advance by passing each other 
mutual advantage: an association or confed- alternately.—leap'ing-house {Shak.), a brothel; 
eracy: an association of clubs for games: a leap'ing-time (SAak.), active youth; leap'-year, a 
class or group.— v.t. and v.i. to join in league.— year with an intercalary day (perh. because any 
It. lea'gucr, a member of a league, esp. (cap.) that anniversary after that day misses or leaps over 
against the Huguenots in the time of Henry III ® d®y of the week).—leap in the dark, an act of 
of France, the Anti-Corn-Law League, or the which we cannot foresee the consequences. (O.E. 
Irish Land league.—league match, a match hleapan; cf. lope, loup, Cer./au/eit, to run.] 
between two clubs in the same league.—League leap» l^P, «• a basket: a wicker net. [O.E. leap.] 
of Nations, an international body, under a cove- leaprous, leaperous, leaporous, old spellings of 
nant drawn up in 1919, to secure peace, justice, leprous. 

scrupulous observance of treaties, and inter- l®*t» leare, lere, leir, ler, v.t. to teach (arch, and 
national co-operation generally—superseded in Scot.)', to learn (Spen.t.). — n. that which is 
1945 by the United Nations; top, bottom, of tbe learned, a lesson; lore: learning (Scot.). (O.E. 
league, (fig.) highest, lowest, in a particular field Hran, to teach.] _ 

of achievement, or in quality. [Fr. ligue —L.L. lear» leer, lehr, ler, n. a glass-annealing oven. 
Uga—L. ligare, to bind.] [Origin unknown.] 

leaguer, lig'^r, (arch.) n. a camp. esp. of a learn, Mrw, v./. to be informed: to get to know: 
besieging army: siege: (by confusion with to gain knowledge, skill, or ability in: to teach 
ledger) an ambassador.— v.t. to beleaguer.— (now illit.). —v.f. to gain knowledge or skill:— 
lea'guer-la'dy, lea guer-lass', a female camp- pa.?. and pa.p. learned (Mfnd) or learnt (Mrnt).— 
follower. (Du. leger, a lair.] odyr. leam'able, that may be learned: learned 

leaguer, leg'»r, (obs.) n. an old Dutch liquid UArn’id). having learning: versed in literature, 

measure: a large cask. [Du. ffgger. a tun.] etc.: skilful.—adv. learn'edly.—/w. leam'edness; 

leak, lek, n. a crack or hole in a vessel through learn'er, one who learns: one who is yet in the 

which liquid may pass: passage through such an rudiments; learn'ing, what is learned: know- 
opening: place, means, instance, of unintended Jedge: scholarship: skill in languages or science, 
or undesirable admission or escape (lit. and Jig.) : —New gaming, the awakening to classical 

a high resistance, esp. serving as a discharging learning in the 16th century, led (in England) by 
path for a condenser (elect.).—adj. (ohs.) leaky, ^oiet, Erasmus, Warham. More, etc. [O.E. 
—v.f. to have a leak: to pass through a leak.—y.t. leornian-, Ger. Iernen\ cf. O.E. iliran (Ger. 
to cause a leak; to let out or in by, oi (/ig.) as if /enreii), to teach.] ... 

by, a leak.—ns. leak'age. a leaking: that which lease, les, n. a contract letlmg a house, farm, 
enters or escapes by leaking: an allowance for fof a term; tenure or rights under such a 
leaking: unauthorised divulgation; leak'iness. contract: duration of such tenure: a hold upon, 
—adJ. leak'y.—leak out, to find vent; to get to or prospect of continuance of, life, enjoyment, 
the public ears; spring a leak, to become leaky, health, etc.—v.r. to grant or take under lease— 
[O.E. hlec, leaky; or perh. reintroduced from leas'sAle.— ns, leas'er, a lessee.—lease'hold, 

Du. or L.G. hk, leak; or O.N. leka, to leak.] a tenure by lease: land, etc., so held.—rnff. held 

leal, lei, ad/, true-hearted, faithful.—n. lealty by lease.—lease'holder.—n. and adf. lease'-lend' 

(/e'a/-/f).—Land o’ tbe Leal, the home of the (sec lend-leaseV [Fr. lais.ter, to leave—L. 

blessed after death—heaven. [O.F. led, hid', laxare, to loose, laxus, loose.] 

doublet of loyal.] lease, lez, (dial.) v.i. to glean.— n. leas'ing, glean- 

leam, leme, lent, (arch.) n. a gleam of light, a . '"g. [O.E. Ie.tan, to gather.] 

glow.—v.f. to shine. [O.E. leoma.] lease, les, n. place or mode of separating warp 

learn, lint. Same as lyam. threads at the ends.—lease'-band, lease'-rod, a 

lean, fe/t, v.f. to incline: to be or become inclined band, rod, above and below which the warp 

to the vertical: to rest sideways against some- threads are placed. [Perh. conn, with leash.] 
thing: to bend over: to swerve: to abut: to lease, leaze,/«, (d/a/.) «. pasture. [See leasow.] 
have an inclination: to rely.—v.f. to cause to leash, hsh, if. a line for holding a hawk or hound: 
lean:—pa.f. and pa.p. leaned, tend, or leant, lent, control by a leash, or as if by a leash: a set of 

— If. an act or condition of leaning: sIom: a three, especially animals.—v.r to hold by a 

thing to lean on (arch.).—n. and a^. lean'ing_leash: to bind. (O.Fr. /esse (Fr. laisse), a thong 

lean'-to, a shed or penthouse propped against .*o.boI4 « dog by—-L. toxas, Ioom.j ^ 
another building or wall.—lean on (slang), to put leasing, lez'ing, (dial.) n. falsehood, lies: lying'— 
pressure on, to use force on (a person); lean over leas'ing-mak'er, a speaker of seditious words; 

backwards (see backwards). [O.E. hlianian, jeas'ii^-mak'ing. [O.E. leasung-demian, to 

A/f Iff (Ilf, and causative A/rnaii; Du./eiinen.] lie—/eas, false, loose; Goth. faM.r, O.H.G. los.] 

lean, o4f. thin, wanting flesh: not fat: with- leasow, leasowe, fe'sd,-zd, (df«/.) «. pasture.—v.f. 
out fat: unproductive: unprofitable, taking and v.i. to pasture. (Same word as lease (4)-— 

extra time—a printer’s word.—«. flesh without O.E. Ifs, a meadow, in oblique cases liswe; cf. 

fat.— adv. lean'Iy.—n. lean'ness.— adj, lean'y . mead, meadow.] 

(Spens.), lean.—tean concrete, a non-load- least, Ifst, adj. (serving as superl. of little) little 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'e-nanl', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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beyond all others: smallest.—odr. in the smallest 
or lowest decree— n. the smallest amount: the 
lowest degree.— advs. Icast'aways, kast'ways 
(dial.), -wise (rare), at least: however—used to 
tone down a preceding sutement.—at least, or 
at the least, at the lowest estimate: at any rate. 
[O.E. list (adj. and adv.); compar. Hsia (adj.). 
Us (adv.); no positive.] 
least, list, conj- (Spent.). Same as lest, 
leasure, (Spens.i an obsolete spelling of leisure, 
lent, leet, lit, (alal.) n. a trench for bringing water 
to a mill-wheel, etc. [O.E. gelit.] 
leather, letOi'fr, n. a tanned, tawed, or otherwise 
dressed skin; a strap or other piece of leather: 
the ball in certain games; human skin (slang): 
(in pi.) riding breeches made from leather.— aaj. 
of leather.—v.r. to apply leather to: to thrash 
(eoU.). — ns. leatherette', cloth or paper made to 
look like leather; leath'ering (coll.), a thrashing. 
— asUs. leath'em, of or like leather; leath'ery, 
resembling leather: tou^.—leath'er-back, a 
large variety of sea-turtie; leath'er-cloth, a fabric 
coated on one face so as to resemble leather 
—called also American cloth; leatb'er-coat 
(Shak.), an apple with a rough coat, the golden 
russet; leath’cr-hcad, a blockhead; an Austra¬ 
lian flriar-bird with a bare head; leath>r-iacket, 
one of various fishes: a grub of the crane-fly; 
leath'er-knife, a curved knife for cutting leather. 
— adis. leath'er-lunged, strong-lunged, able to 
shout vigorously; leath'er-mouthed (-mowdhd), 
of certain fish, having a mouth like leather, 
smooth, and toothless.—^leath'er-neck, sailor’s 
name for a soldier or marine (from the leather 
stock he once wore).— adj. leath'er-wing^ 
(Spens.), having wings like leather.—artificial 
leather, any of certain plastic materials treated 
so as to simulate leather; fair* leather, leather 
not artificially coloured; morocco leather (see 
morocco); patent leather—also iapanned of 
lacquered leather (see patent); Russia leather 
(see Russia); split leather, leather split by a 
machine, for trunk-covers, etc,; white leather, 
tawed leather, having its natural colour. [O.E. 
lether, leather; Du. and Ger. leder.] 
leave,/cv, R. permission: liberty granted: formal 
parting: farewell: permission to depart or be 
absent; permitted absence from duty: time of 
this: holidays.—leave'-taking, bidding farewell. 
—French leave (see French); take leave, assume 
permission: part, say farewell; take leave of 
one’s senses, to become irrational. [O.E. liaf, 
permission, cog. with leaf, dear; see lief.] 
leave, lev, v.t. to allow to remain: to-abandon, 
resign: to quit or depart from: to have remain¬ 
ing at death; to bequeath: to refer for decision. 
— v.l. to desist: to cease: to depart:— pr.p. 
leav'ing; pa.t. ^d pa.p. left.— n.pl. leav'ings, 
things left: relics: refuse.—leav'ing-shop, an 
unlicensed pawnshop.—leave alone, to let 
remain undisturbed; leave off, to desist, to 
terminate: to give up using; leave out, to omit. 
[O.E. lifan.) 

Iwvc, lev, (Spens.) v.t. to levy, to raise. [Fr. 
lever.] 

leave, kaved, leaves, kavy. See leaf, 
leaven, lev’n, n. the ferment that makes dough 
rise: anything that makes a general change.— 
y.r. to raise with leaven: to permeate with an 
influence.— n. leav'ening.— adj. kav'enous, con¬ 
taining leaven. [Fr. levain —L. levdmen — levSre, 
to raise— levis, light.] 
lease. Same as lease (4). 
kbbek, leb'ek, n. an Old World tropical mimosa- 
ceous timber tree (Albizzla Lebbek). ■ [Origin 
unknown.] 

icbeaaraumi Ub'-ens'rowm, (Oer.) space inhabited 
by living things: room to i]ve (and, if necosary, 
expand). • 

Leoumra, lek-»-nd’ra, -nd', n. a genus of lichens. 


including the edible manna lichen of the steppes 
and deserts of Ana and Africa. [Or. lekani, a 
dish.] 

kcher, Uch'ar, n. a man addicted to kwdness.— 
V.I. to practise lewdness.—-o(([. kch'eroua, lustful; 
provoking lust.— adv.- kch'erously.— ns. kdi'« 
erousasss, lech'ery. [O.Fr. lecheor — lechier, to 
lick; O.H.G. leccin, Ger. lecken, Eng. lick.] 
Lecher wires, lehh’sr wirz, two insukted parallel 
stretched wires, forming a microwave electro- 
magn^ic transmission line. [Ernst Lecher, 
Austrian physicist.] 

lecithin, les'i-thin, n. a very complex substance 
containing phosphorus, found in yolk of egg, 
brain, blood, etc. [Gr. lekithos, era*yolk.] 
lectern, lek'tsrn, n. a church reading-desk from 
which the lessons are read.—Also (obs.) kc'tum, 
ktt'em. [L.L. lectrinum — btetrum, a pulpit— 
Gr. lektron, a couch.] 

lection, lek’shan, n. a reading; a lesson read 
in Church.— n. lec'Uonary, a book of church 
lessons for each day. [L. lectio, -dnis — legire, 
lecium, to read.] 

ketistemium, lek-ti-stur'ni-am, n. an ancient 
Roman religious observance at which images of 
gods were placed on couches as at a feast. [L., 
— lectus, a couch, sternfre, to spread.] 
lector, lek’tdr, -tar, n. a reader, esp. in a college: 
an ecclesiastic in one of the minor orders, lowest 
in the Orthodox, next above doorkeeper in the 
Roman Catholic.— ns. ke'torate, lec'torship; 
lec'tress, a female reader.—lector benevolo 
(bi-nev'a-li, be-nev'o-le), kind reader. [L. lector, 
-oris — iegire, lectum, to read.] 
keture, lek'char, n. reading (arch.): a lesson 
or period of instruction: a discourse on any 
subject, esp. a professorial or tutorial discourse: 
an expository and discursive religious discourse: 
an endowed lectureship, as the Bampton, 
Hulsean, etc.: a formal reproof.— v.t. to instruct 
by discourses: to instruct authoritatively: to 
reprove.— v.i. to give a lecture or lectures.-^ns. 
lec'turer, one who lectures: a college or univer¬ 
sity instructor of lower rank than a professor: 
one of a class of preachers in the Church of 
England, supported by voluntary contributions; 
lec'tureship, the office of a lecturer: the founda¬ 
tion of a course of lectures. [L. lectBra — Itgire, 
lectum, to read.] 

lecythus, les'l-thas, n. the Latinised form of 
lekythos.— n. Lec'ythis, the monkey-pot genus 
of Lecythidi.'ceae, a family of tropical trees, 
including Brazil-nut, cannon-ball tree, and 
anchovy-pear. [See lekythos.] 
kd, led, pa.t. and pa.p. of lead, to show the way.— 
adj. under leading or control, esp. of a farm or 
place held along with another by a non-resident. 
—led captain, an obsequious attendant, a hench¬ 
man; led horse, a spare horse led by a servant, a 
sumpter-horse or pack-horse, 
ledden, kd’n, (Spens.) n. language, dialect, 
speech. [O.E. liden, lioden, language—/code, 
people, confused with Uden, Latin—L. Latinum, 
Latin.] 

lederhosen, l&’dar-hdz-an, (Ger.) short leather 
trousers with braces. 

kdge, lej, n. an attached strip; a raised edge 
(ohs.): a shelf-like projection; a ridge or shelf of 
rocks: a lode.— adj- l^g'y, abounding in ledges. 
[M.E. legge, prob. flrom the root of ky (3).] 
iMger, lej'ar, formerly also lidger, liyar, n. a book 
that lies permanently in one place (ohs.): a 
register (O.S.): the principal book of accounts 
among merchants, in which the entries in all the 
other books are entered: a horizontal timber in 
scaffolding: a flat grave-slab: (also kidger, 
Ikger, leiger) a resident, esp. an ambassador 
(obs.). —o^. resident, stationary.— v.i. to fish 
with a ledger-line.—^ledg'er-bait, fishing bait that 
lies on the bottom, the kdg'er-tackk being 
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weighted; ledger-line* a line fixed in one place 
{angling): a short line added, above or below 
the stave where required (often leger-line; 
mus.). [App. from O.e. liegan, to lie, leegan, to 
lay.] 

Ledum, li'tUm, n. the Labrador tea genus of 
ericaceous plants. [Latinised from Gr. ledon, 
ladanum.] 

lee,/e, n. shelter: the sheltered side: the quarter 
toward which the wind blows: tranquillity 
{obs.). — adj. (opp. to windward or weather) 
sheltered: on or towards the sheltered side.— 
lee'-board, a board lowered on the lee-side of a 
vessel, to lessen drift to leeward; lee'-gage, 

J tosition to leeward—opp. to weather-gage; 
ee shore, a shore on a ship's lee side; lee side, 
the sheltered side; lee tide, a tide in the same 
direction as the wind; lee'way, leeward drift.— 
lee licht of the mune, (in Scottish ballads) perh. 
the pleasant moonlight; make up leeway, to 
make up for lost time, ground, etc. [O.E. 
hleo{w), gen. hleowes, shelter; O-N. Me, L.C. 
lee; see also lew.) 

lee, le, (Spens.) n. a river. (Poss. from the River 
Lee.] 

lee. See lea (1), lees, lie (1).— n. leear, le'^r, Scots 
form of liar. 

leech, lech, n. the side edge of a sail. [Cf. O.N. 
Ilk; Dan. lig; Sw.//A, a bolt-rope.} 
leech, lech, n. a blood-sucking worm: a physician 
(arch.): one who attaches himself to another for 
personal gam.— v.t. to apply leeches to: to cling 
to like a leech: to drain.— v.i. (usually with on) 
to cling to.— m. lecch'craft (arch.), the art of 
medicine; leech'dom (arch.), a remedy or pre¬ 
scription. [O.E. twee, perh. orig. two different 
words.] 

lecchee. Same as litchi. 

leek, lek, n. a vegetable (Allium porrum) of the 
onion genus—national emblem of Wales.—eat 
the leek (Shak.—Henry V, V. i.), to be compelled 
to take back one’s words or put up with insulting 
treatment. [O.E. leac, leek, plant; cf. charlock, 
garlic, hemlock.} 

lee-lane, le'-lan' (Scot.) n. used only in phrases 
(by) my, his, etc., lee-lane, quite alone.—Also 
lee'some-lanc. [Ice of obscure origin; see lone.] 
leer, Icr, n. a sly, sidelong, or lecherous look: 
complexion, colour (Shak.). — v.i. to glance 
sideways; to look lecherously.— n. and adJ. 
leer'ing. —rt<A'. leer'ingly,—leer'y, cunning: 
wary (with of), [O.E. Meor, face, cheek.] 
leer. Same as lear (2). 

Leerie, le'ri, (Seat.) n. a nickname for a lamp¬ 
lighter—in full Lee'ric-licht'-the-lamp. 
lees, iez, n.pl. sediment or dregs of liquor.— sing, 
(rare) lee. [Fr. He —L.L. Ha.] 
leese, les, (Spens., Shak.) v.t. to lose:— pa.t. lore 
(lor, lor); pa.p. lore, lorn (in Spens., in the sense 
of left). [O.E. leosan (in compounds), to lose.] 
leet, let, (Scut.) n. a selected list of candidates for 
an office.—short leet, a select list for the final 
choice. [Origin uncertain.] 
leet, let, (hist.) n. a court-leet: its jurisdiction or 
district: the right to hold it. (A.Fr. lete or 
Anglo-Latin lela, possibly—O.E. I»lh, lathe (of 
a county).] 
leet. See leat. 

leetle, li'tl, an old-fashioned affectation for little, 
leeze. See under lief. 

left, left, pa.t. and pa.p. of leave.— adjs. left'-off, 
laid aside, discarded; left'-o'ver, remaining over 
from a previous occasion.— n. a thing left over; 
a survival: food uneaten at a meal (usu. in pi.). 
left, left. adj. on, for, or belonging to that side 
which in man has normally the weaker and less 
skilful hand (opposed to right): on that side 
from the point of view of a person looking down¬ 
stream, a soldier looking at the enemy, a presi¬ 
dent looking at an assembly, an actor looking 


leg 

at the Audience: relatively liberal, democratic, 
progressive, innovating in politics.—n. the left 
side: the region to the left side; the left hand: 
a blow with the left hand: a shot on the left side 
or a bird so killed: a glove, shoe, etc., for the 
left hand or foot, etc.: the more progressive or 
actively innovating party or wing (from its sitting 
in some legislatures to the president’s left).— 
adv. on or towards the left.— ns. left'ism, the 
principles of the political left; left'ist.— adj. and 
adv. left'ward, towards the left: on the left side. 
— advs. left'wardly, left'wardt.—Left Bank, 
artistic quarter of Paris on the south bank of the 
Seine.— adjs. left'-bank; left'-footed, performed 
with the left foot; having more skill or strength 
in the left foot; left'-hand, on the left side: 
performed with the left hand; left'-hand'ed, 
having the left hand stronger and readier than 
the right: for the left hand: counter-clockwise: 
forming a mirror-image of the normal or ri^t- 
handed form: awkward: unlucky: dubious 
(as a left-handed compliment): morganatic.— 
adv. left'-hand'edly.—left'-hand'edness; ieft'- 
hand'er, a blow with the left hand: a left- 
handed person; left'-hand'iness, awkwardness. 
— adj. left'-wing, playing on the left wing: 
belonging to the more leftwardly inclined 
section.—left-hand drive, a driving mechanism 
on the left side of a vehicle which is intended to 
be driven on the right-hand side of the road; 
over the left (shoulder) (obs. slang), contrariwise. 
[M.E. lift, left —O.E. (Kentish) left, weak, 
worthless; cf. O.E. lyftadl, paralysis.] 
lefte, left, (Spens.) pa.t. lifted, 
leg, leg, n. a walking limb: the human hind-limb, 
or sometimes the part between knee and ankle: 
a long, slender support of anything, as of a 
...table: in cricket, thaf part of the field, or that 
fielder, on or behind a line straight out from the 
batsman on the on side (also adj.): a branch or 
limb of anything forked or jointed, as a pair of 
compasses: part of a garment that covers the 
leg: a backward movement of the leg in bowing 
(arch ): a turf-swindler (for b/orA/e/r); a di.stinct 
part or stage of any course, e.g. of a flight; in 
sports, one event or part in a contest consisting 
of two or more parts or events.—v.t. (with it) 
and v.i. to walk vigorously: So propel through 
a canal tunnel by pushing with the feet on wall 
or roof.—adj. legged, having legs.— ns. legg'er, a 
bargeman who legs: a worker or machine that 
makes stocking-legs; Icgg'iness; legg’iitg, an 
outer and extra gaiter-like covering for the 
lower leg; legg'ism (arch.), character of a black¬ 
leg.— adj. legg'y, having noticeably long and 
lank legs.— ns. leg'lessness; Icg'let. a leg orna¬ 
ment.—Icg'-bail (see bail (1)); leg'-break, a ball 
that breaks inwards from the leg side; leg'- 
bus'iness (slang), ballet-dancing; leg'-bye, in 
cricket, a run made when the ball touches any 
part of the batsman’s person except his hand; 
leg'-guard, a cricketer’s pad; leg'-iron, a fetter 
for the leg; leg'-man, one who.se share in the 
business of an organisation involves journeys 
outside the office: a newspaper reporter. 
— adj. leg-of-mutt'on, shaped like a leg of 
mutton, as a triangular sail, a sleeve tight at 
the wrist and full above'.—leg'-pull, a bantering 
attempt to impose on one’s credulity: leg'- 
' puller; leg'-pulling; leg'-rest, a support for the 
legs; leg'-show, an entertainment depending 
mainly on the exhibition of women’s legs; leg 
side (or the leg; cricket), that half of the field 
nearest the batsman’s le^ (opp. to off side); leg 
theory (cricket), the policy of bowling on the 
striker’s legs with a trap of leg-side fielders; 
body-line.—a leg up, a help or hoist in mounting, 
climbing, or generally; change the leg (of a 
horse), to change the gait; feel one’s legs, to 
begin to support oneself on the legs; find one’s 
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j«Ki. to become habituated, to attain ease; fine, 
long, ahort, iquare leg {cricket), fielding positions 
respectively fine from, far from, near to, square 
to, the batsman on the leg side; in high leg 
(arch.), in great excitement: leg before (wicket), 
in cricket, a way of being given out as penalty 
for stopping with the leg (or any part of the body 
except the hands) a straight or off-break ball 
that would have hit the wicket (l.b.w.); not a leg 
to stand on, no case at ail; on one’s last legs (see 
last); on one’s legs, standing, esp. to speak; 
pull one’s leg, to make a playful attempt to 
Impose upon one’s credulity; shake a leg (coll.), 
hurry up; show a leg, make an appearance: get 
up: upon one’s legs, in an independent position. 
[O.N. leggr, a leg: Dan. Ix^, Sw. lagg.] 
legacy, leg'e-si, n. that which is left to one by will: 
a bequest of ^rsonal property.— ns. leg'atary, a 
legatee: legatee', one to whom a legacy is left; 
legator (li-gH’ur), a testator.—legacy duty, a duty 
levied'on levies, vaning according to degree 
of relationship, abolished in 19S0; leg'acy- 
hunter, one who courts those likely to leave 
legacies.—cumulative legacy, an additional 
legacy to the same person; demonstrative 
legacy, a general le^cy with a particular fund 
named from which it is to be satisfied; general 
legacy, a sum of money payable out of the assets 
generally; residuary legatee, the person to whom 
the remainder of the property is left after all 
claims are discharged; specific legacy, a legacy 
of a definite thing, as jewels, pictures, a sum of 
stock in the funds, etc.; suiwtitutional legacy, a 
second legacy to the same person instead of the 
first. [L. legSre, -dtum, to leave by will.] 
legal, le’gl, adj. pertaining to, or according to, law: 
lawful: created by law: according to the Mosaic 
law or dispensation (theol.). — n. legalisi'tion, -a-. 
—v.r. li'galise, -ize, to make lawful.— ns. K'gal* 
ism, strict adherence to law: in theol., the doc¬ 
trine that salvation depends on strict adherence 
to the law, as distinguished from the doctrine of 
salvation by grace: the tendency to observe letter 
or form rather than spirit, or to regard things 
from the point of view of law; IS'galist, one 
inclined to legalism: one versed in law; iigality 
(■‘gal'hti). — adv. M'gaily.—legal tender, that 
which a creditor cannot refuse in payment of a 
debt. [L. legdiis — lex, ligis, law.] 
legate, leg'll, n. an ambassador, esp. from the 
Pope: a delegate, deputy, esp. orig. a Roman 
general’s lieutenant: the governor of a Papal 
province (hist.). — n. leg'ateship.— act/, leg'atine 
(-e-tin), of or relating to a leimte.—n..legation 
(ll-gd’shen), a diplomatic mission, body of 
delegates, or its official abode: the office or 
status of legate: a Papal province (hist.). [L. 
ligStus — ligOre, to send with a commission.] 
legatee. See legacy. * • 
legato, le-ga'to, (mus.) ad], and adv. smooth, 
smoothly, the notes running into each other 
without a break (superl. legatia'simo).— n. a 
legato passage or manner. (It., bound, tied—L. 
ligSre, -dtum, to tie.] 

legend, lej’end, n. a story of a saint’s life: a tradi¬ 
tional story: a body of tradition: an untrue 
or unhistorical story: a person having a special 
place in public esteem because of striking 
qualities or deeds, real or fiARtous: the body of 
fact and fiction gathered round such a person: a 
motto, inscription, or explanatoiy words (with, 
e.g. a picture): a book of reatfings ftom the 
Bwle and saints’ lives (obs.).— n. leg'endary, a 
book or writer of legends.—o<^. pertaining to, 
of the nature of, consisting of, legend: romantic: 
fabulous.— ns. leg'andiat, a writer of legends; 
kg'eadry. [Fr. Ugende —L.L. legenda, to be 
read.] 

l e ge nd, tej’end. n. Shak. for legion. 

leger, kj'ar, (obs. 'cant) n. one who selK short 
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weight in charcoal: one who swindles by scam¬ 
ping work, using bad materials, or the Uke.—n. 
ieg'ering. (Poss. Fr. Uger, light.] 
legerdemain, leJ-er-de-mSn', n, sleight-of-hand: 
jugglery.—-odi- juggling: tricky. [Lit. light of 
hand—Fr. leger, light, de, of, main, hand.] 
legerity, ll-Jer’l-tl, n. lightness: nimbleness. [Fr. 
legireti — liger, light—assumed L.L. levlUrius — 
L. levis, light.] 

leger-line—better ledger-line. See ledger, 
legge, leg, (Shak.) n. dregs of the people, [lag 
(l).J 

leghorn, In’horn, li-gdrn’, n. fine straw plait 
made in Tuscany: a hat made of it: (ll-gdrn') a 
small breed of domestic fowl. [Leghorn (It. 
Legorno, now Livorno, L. Liburnus) in Italy.] 
legible, lej'i-bl, ad}, clear enough to be deciphered: 
eas^ to read: readable (rare). — ns. ieg'iblenesa, 
legibil'ity.— adv. leg'ibly. [L. legibiUs — legire, to 
read.] 

legion, le'Jan, n. in ancient Rome, a body of three 
to six thousand soldiers: a military force: 
applied especially to several in French history: 
a great number— adj. (rare) multitudinous. 
— adj. le'gionary, of, relating to, or consisting of, 
a legion or legions: containing a great number. 
— n. a member of a legion.—odi- le'gioned, 
arrayed in legions.—British Legion, ex-service¬ 
men’s association; Foreign Legion, a body; of 
foreigners, esp. that in the French army organised 
in 1831; Legion of Honour, an order instituted 
in 1802 by Napoleon I; their name is Legion, 
they are beyond numbering (from Mark v. 9); 
Thundering Legion, in Christian tradition a 
body of soldiers under Marcus Aurelius, whose 
prayers brought down a thunder-storm and 
destroyed the enemy. [L. legio, -onis—legire to 
levy.] 

legislate, lej'is-lat, v.i. to make laws.—n. legiaU'- 
tion.— adi- leg'isUtive (or -h-tlv), law-making: 
having power to make laws: pertaining to 
legislation.— n. law-making power: the law¬ 
making body.— adv. leg'isTatively.— n. leg'isla- 
tor, a lawgiver: a member of a legislative body: 
—fern, (rare) leg'islatress.— adj. legislatorial 
(-h-td'ri-el, -16'), of or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a legislator, legislature, or legislation. 
— ns. leg'islatorship; leg'islature, a law-making 
body. [L. lix, ligis, law, latum, serving as 
supine to ferre, to bear.] 

legist, le'Jlst, n. one skilled in the> laws. [Fr. 
lifiste.] 

legitim, lej'i-tim, (Scots law) n. that which children 
are entitled to out of a deceased father’s move- 
able estate—also bairn's-part. [L. ligitima 
(pars), lawful (part)— lex, law.] 
legitimate, li-Jlt’i-mit, -mat, adi- lawful: lawfully 
begotten, bom in wedlock, or having the legal 
status of those born in wedlock: related, derived, 
or transmitted by birth in wedlock or subse¬ 
quently legitimated: as used by believers in the 
theory of divine right, according to strict rule 
of heredity and primogeniture: logically in¬ 
ferred: following by natural sequence: genuine: 
conforming to an accepted standard: of, or 
pertaining to, legitimate drama (theat.). — v.t. 
(-mSt) to make lawftil: to give the rights of a 
legitimate child to.— n. legit'imacy (-m»-sl), fact 
or state of being legitimate.— adv. legit'imately. 
— ns. legit'imateness; legitim!'tion, act of render¬ 
ing legitimate, esp. of conferring the privileges of 
lawful birth.— v.t. legit'imise, -ize, to legitimate. 
— n. legit'imiBt, one who believes in the r^ht of 
royal succession according to the principle of 
heredity and primogeniture.—^legitimate drama, 
drama of permanent value: drama of typical 
form, normal comedy and tragedy, distinguished 
from opera, play with musk, variety, etc. as 
well as cinema and television; legitimate 
pollination, in heterostyled plants, pollination 
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of long styles from long stamens, short from 
short. [L.L. ligUlmSre, Stitm —L. ligitimus, 
lawful— Ux, law.] 

lagljn, Icglan, laglen, kg'bn, (Scot.) n. a milking- 
pail.—^to casta leglin girth, to have an illegitimate 
ehUd. [Cr.laggcn.] 

legume, feg'Om, li-gUm', n. a pod (as in pea, bean, 
etc.) of one carpel: a vegeuble used as food.— 
n. Icgfi'min, a globulin got in peas, beans, etc.— 
n.pl. LegiiminA'sae (si), an order of anpo- 
sperms characterised by the legume, including 
Papilionaceae, Mimosaceae, and Caesalpinia- 
ceae.—legu'minous, pertaining to pul»: of 
or pertaining to the Leguminosae: bearing 
legumes. [L. legHmen, pulse, prob.— legire, to 
gather.] 

lehr. Sm tear (2). 
lei. See leu. 

lei, IS'i, n. a garland, wreath. [Hawaiian.] 
Leibni(t)sian, lib-nit'sisn, adj. pertaining to the 
great German philosopher and mathematician 
Gottfried Wilhelm Uibniz (1646-1716).—n. 
LeibnKOz'ianism, the philosophy of Leibniz— 
the doctrine of primordial monads, pre-estab¬ 
lished harmony, fundamental optimism on the 
principle of sufficient reason. 

Leicester, tes't»r, adj. of a long-wool led breed of 
sheep that originated in Leicestershire. —if. a 
sheep of that breed.—Leicesterlshire) plan, a 
comprehensive school system, started in 
Leicestershire in 19S7, which avoids the use of 
very large schools and also makes full use of 
free modern methods of learning. 

Icidger, leiger. Forms of ledger, 
leiotrichous, ii-ot'ri-kas, adj. straight-haired.—n. 
leiot'richy (-ki), straight-hairedness. [Gr. kios, 
smooth, thrig, trichos, hair.] 

Leipoa, liso't, n. a genus of Australian mound- 
birds. [Gr. leipein, to leave, forsake, and don, an 
egg-l 

leir. See iear (1). 

Leisbmania, lish-man'i-a, -man'i-a, n. a genus of 
Protozoa.— ns. leishmaniasis (lish-man-i'a-sis), 
leishmaniS'sia, kala-azar, due to infection with 
Leishmania. [Named after Sir William Leishman 
(186S-1926), who discovered the cause of the 
disease.] 

leister, lis'tar, (Scot.) n. a salmon-spear.— v.t. to 
spear with a leister. [O.N. Ijdstr', Dan. lyster.) 
leisure, lezh'ar, (U.S. and old-fashioned) lezh’ar, 
n. time free from employment: freedom from 
occupation: convenient opportunity.—free 
from necessary business.— v.i. to have leisure.— 
v.t. to make leisurely.— adj. Icis'urable, leisured: 
leisurely.— adv. leis'urably.— adj- leis'ured, hav¬ 
ing much leisure.— adj. and adv. leis'urcly, not 
hasty or hastily.—at (one’s) leisure, free from 
occupation: at one’s ease or convenience. 
[O.Fr. leisir —L. licire, to be permitted.] 
leitmotiv, lit'md-tif', n. a theme associate with a 
person or a thought, recurring when the person 
appears on the stage or the thought b^mes 
prominent in the action: a recurring theme 
(fig-)- —^Also ieitmotii. [Ger.,— leiten, to lead, 
and motiv, a motif.] 
leke. Spens. form of leak (adj.). 
lekytbos, li'ki-thos, (ant.) n. a narrow-necked 
Greek flask. [Gr. iikythos.} 
lem, or LEM, lem, n. abbrev. for lunar excursion 
module. 

leman, lem'an, or lem’, (arch.) n. a lover: a sweet¬ 
heart: a paramour: later eXAttiy fern, and in a 
bad sense:— pi. lem'ans. [O.E. /eo/, lief, mann, 
man.] 

lemma, lem'a, n- a preliminary proposition 
(math.): a premise uken for grantM (math.): 
a theme, argument, heading, or head-word:— 
pi. lemm'as, Mmm'ata. [Gr. limma, -atos, from 
the root of lambaneln, to take.] 
lemming, km'lng, n. a northern rodent (Lemmus 


and .other genera) near allied to voles. [Notw. 
lemming.} 

Lemna, lem'na, n. the duckweed genus, giving 
name to the family LenmA'Ceae, free-floating 
spathifloral monocotyledons. [Gr. lemna, water 
starwort.] 

Lemnian, lem'nlsn, adj. pertaining to Lemnos in 
the Aegean Sea.—^Lemnian earth, a bole from 
Lemnos: Lenmian ruddle, a red ochre found 
in Lemnos. 

lemniscate, lem-nls'kSt, n. the locus of the foot 
of the perpendicular from the centre of a conic 
upon the tangent. [L. lemnIscStus, ribboned— 
Gr. lemniskos, a ribbon, bandage.] 
lemcm, lem'an, n. a pale yellow oval citrus fruit 
with acid pulp: the tree that bears it: a pale 
yellow colour: something disappointing, worth¬ 
less. unattractive, unpleasant (slang). — at^. fla¬ 
voured with lemon: (coloured) pale yellow.— v.t. 
to flavour with lemon.— n. lemonade', a drink 
(still or aerated) made with lemon juice or more 
or less flavoured with lemon.— adj. lem'ony.— 
lemon cheese, curd, a soft paste of lemons, eggs, 
and butter.— adj. lem'on-coloured.—^lemon dn^, 
a hard lemon-flavoured sweet; lem'on-grass, a 
fragrant perennial grass (Cymbopogon or 
Andropogon) of India, etc., smelling like lemon 
and yielding an essential oil; lemon peel, the 
skin of lemons, candied or not; lemon squash, 
a highly concentrated lemon drink; lemon 
squeezer, a small hand-press for extracting the 
juice of lemons; lem'on-weed, sea-mat.— n. and 
adj. lem'on-yell'ow.—hand one a lemon (slang), 
to swindle one. [Fr. limon (now the lime); cf. 
Pers. lim&n\ cf. lime (2).] 
lemon, lem'an, n. a species of sole differing in its 
markings from the common sole Oem'on-aole', 
or sand sole): a kind of dab resembling a sole 
(Icm'on-dab', lem'on-sole', also called smear- 
dab or smooth dab). [Fr. limande.] 
lemur, le’mar, it. any member of the Lemuroidea 
(lem-a-roid'i-a) or Prosimiae, a group of 
mammals akin to the monkeys, forest dwellers, 
mainly nocturnal in habits, common in Mada¬ 
gascar; an ancient Roman ghost of the dead:— 
pi. lA'murs (animals), lomurea (lem'S-riz; 
spectres).—n. Lemuria (li-mB'ris; pi.), an 
ancient Roman festival (9tb, 11th, and 13th of 
May) when ghosts were exorcist: (sing.) a 
hypothetical vanished continent where the Indian 
Ocean now is, posited to explain the distribution 
of lemurs.— ns. and aeffs. lemurian (li-mB'rlsn), 
lemurine (lem'u-rin), lem'Oroid. [L. limOris, 
ghosts.] 

lend, letid, v.t. to give the use of for a time: to 
afford, grant, or furnish, in general: to let for 
hire.—v.i. to make a loan:— pr.p. lend'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. lent.— n. (Scot.) a loan (often loi’).— 
ns. lend'er; lepd'ing, the act of giving in loan: 
that which is lent or supplied (Shak.). —lend*- 
lease, an arran|ement authorised by Congress 
in 1941 by which the President could supply 
war materials to other countries whose defence 
he deemed vital to the United States.—Also adj- 
[O.E. Iwnan — lin, Ian, a loan.] 
leng, leng, (obs.) v.t. to lengthen; to tarry: to 
long (Spens.). [O.E. lengan.] 
ienger, ieng’gar, adj. and adv. (Spens.), longer.— 
adj. and adv. lauL'est (o6s'.), longest. [O.E. 
lengra, compar. aq|png (adj.), lengest, superl, of 
long and of lange (adv.).] 
length, length, it. quality of being long: extent 
from end to end: the longest measure of'any¬ 
thing: long continuance: prolixity: time occu¬ 
pied in uttering a vowel or syllable: the quantity 
of a vowel: any definite portion of a known 
extent: a stretch or extent: distance (chiefly 
Scot.): a suitable distance for pitching a cricket 
ball: the lengthwise measurement of a horse, 
boat, etc. (racing).—-v-t. and v.t. kngth'en, to 
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increase, in ienath.— a4j- (pbs.) iensth'ful.— adv. 
length'ily.—n. Jength'iBeu.— advs. length'ways, 
length’wue, in the direction of the length.— adi- 
length'y, of great or tedious length: rather long. 
—at length, in full: Tully extended: at last; 
go (to) great lengths, go to all lengths, any lengthfs) 
to do everything possible (sometimes more than 
is ethical) to adiieve a purpose; length of days, 
prolonged life. [O.E. lengthu — long, long.] 
lenient, len'y»nt, -hI-miI, adi- softening (arc/t.): 
soothing {arch.y. mild: merciful.—n. (med., 
arch.) that which softens: an emollient.— ns. 
IS'nience, IS'niency.— adv. K'niently.— v.t. lenify 

(len', l€n’), (arch.) to mitigate, to assuage_ ad/. 

lenitive (/ea'), mitigating: laxative.—n. any 
palliative: an application for casing pain (med.): 
a mild purgative (arch.). —n. lenity (/en'), mild¬ 
ness: clemency. (L. tiniins, -entis, pr.p. of 
/enire. to soften— /inis, soft.] 

Leninism, len'in-izm, n. the political, economic and 
social principles and practices of the Russian 
revolutionary leader, Lenin (Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov; 1870-1924), esp. his theory of govern¬ 
ment by the proletariat.— ns. Len'inist, Len'inite. 
leno, li'no, n. a thin muslin-like fabric. [Perh. Fr. 
litton.) 

lenocinium, le-no-sin'i-am, (Scots law) n. conniv¬ 
ance at one's wife’s adultery. [L. lenocinium, 
enticement— lend, a pander.] 

lens, lenz, n. a piece of transparent matter causing 
regular convergence or divergence of rays 
passing through it (opt.): the refracting structure 
(crystalline lens) between the crystalline and 
vitreous humours of the eye: a device to 
influence the direction of sound waves (acoustic 
lens): (cap.), the lentil genus:— p!. lens'es.— 
adjs. lent'iform, lent'oid.—electron lens, any 
arran^ment of electrodes designed to influence 
the direction of cathode rays. [L. lens, lentis, 
lentil.] 

Lent, lent, n. spring (obs.): the time from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter observed as a time of 
fasting in commemoration of Christ’s fast in 
the wilderness (Matt. iv. 2).— adj. Lent'en, of 
Lent: sparing: fleshless.—lent'-lil'y, the daffodil. 
[O.E. lencten, the spring; Ou. lente, Ger. lenz.] 

lent, pa.r. and pa.p. of lend. 

Lentibulariaceae, len-tib-B-ld-ri-a’si-e, n.pl. the 

bladderwort and butterwort family of tubifloral 
dicotyledons. [Origin obscure.] 
lenticel, lent'i-sel, n. a breathing pore in bark.— 
adJ. lenticell'ate.— n. lent'Icle (geo!.), a lenticular 
mass.— adj. lentic'iiiar, shaped like a lens or 
lentil seed: double-convex.— adv. lentic'ularly. 
[L. Uns, lentis, a lentil-] 

lentigo, len~ti'go, n. a freckle: (usu.) freckles:—/*/, 
lentigipes (lemtU’i-nez). — adjs. lentig'inose, len- 
tig'lnous (hot.), minutely dotted. [L. lentigo, 
‘inis, a freckle— lens, a lentil.] 
lentil, len'tti, it. an annual papilionaceous plant 
(Lens esculenta, or Ervum Uns) common near 
the Mediterranean: its seed used for food. 
(O.Fr. kntille —L. lens, lentis, the lentil.] 
leatisk, len'tisk, n. the mastic tree. [L. lentiscus.] 
lento, len'td, (mus.) adj- slow.— adv. slowly.— n. a 
slow passage or movement.— adv. lentamen'te 
(-ti). — adii and adv. lentaa'do, slowing. [It.,— 
L. lentus, slow.] 

lentor, len’tSr, (arch.) it. sluggishness: viscidity.— 
adj. lea'tons, [L. lentus, slow,) 
lanvoy, len-vol'. Same as envoy (2). [Fr. /’ for le, 
the.] 

Lco^ li^d, n. the Lion, a constellation between 
Cancer and Virgo: the Sth sign of the zodiac, in 
which it used to be (the constellation is now in 
the sign Virgo).—w. LJ'onid (-^-iiit/), a meteor of 
a swarm whose radiant is In tlw constellation Leo. 
—adj. Ld'oBine, perwining to any of the Popes 
named Leo of a kind of Latin verse, generuly 
^tllariMite hexanaeter and pentameter, rbymifg 
/Bir, ySr; mt, hOr (her); mlitu; mUte, 


' at the middle and end (prob. from some unknown 
poet named Leo, Leoninus, or Leonius): (with¬ 
out cap.) lionlike. [L. led, -Snls, lion.] 
leontiasis, le-onH’»‘Sls, n. a form of leprosy giving 
a lionlike appearance. (Or. leontOsis.^-ledn, 
‘ontos, lion.] 

leopard, fern, leop'ardess, lep'srd, -es, it. a large 
spotted animal of the cat kind found in Africa 
and Asia; in America, the jaguar: a lion passant 
»rdant (also, rarely, leop'ardess; her .).— 
leop'ard-cat, a spotted wild cat of India; 
leop'ard’s-iuuie, a composite plant, Doronicum; 
leop'ard-wood, tetter-wood.-^unting leopard, 
the cheetah; snow leopard, the ounce. [O.Fr.,— 
L. leopardus —Gr. leopardos (for leontopardos )— 
/edit, lion, pardos, pard.] 

leotard, le'o~tdrd, n. a skin-tight garment worn by 
dancers and acrobats, sleeveless or long-sleeved, 
legs varying from none at all to ankieilength. 
[Jules Liotard, 19th-century French trapeze 
artist.] 

liV, lep, V.I. (dial., esp. Ir.) for leap: also dial, for 
the pa.i.—pa.t. (Spens.) lepp'ed. 
leper, lep’sr, n. leprosy (obs.): one affected with 
leprosy: a tainted person(/tg.): an outcast.— n. 
lep'ra, leprosy: a scurfy, mealy substance on 
some plants (bot.). — adj. lep'rose (-rds), scaly: 
scurfy.— ns, leprosfl'rium, a hospital for lepers; 
leprosity (-ros'l-ti), scaliness; lep'rosy (-ra-ji), a 
name formerly widely applied to chronic skin 
diseases; now to one caused by a bacillus and 
occurring in two forms, tubercular, beginning 
with spots and thickenings of the skin, and 
anaesthetic, attacking the nerves, with loss of 
sensation in areas of skin; corruption (fig.).— 
adj. lep'rous, of or affected with leprosy; scaly: 
scurfy. [O.Fr. lepre and Gr. lepra — lepros, scaly 
— lepos, or lepis, a scale, lepein, to peel.] 
lepid, lep'id, adj. pleasant, jocose. [L. lepidus.] 
lepid-, lepi^, lep’id’, -6-, -o', in composition, 
scale.— n. Lepidoden'dron (Gr. dendron, tree), a 
genus of fossil trees, mainly Carboniferous of the 
Lepidodendrft'ceae, akin to Lycopodiaceae, the 
stem covered with ovate leaf-scars arranged 
spirally.— adj. and n. lepidoden'droid.— ns. lep- 
id'olite (Gr. lithos, stone), a lithia mica, usu. pink; 
lepidomelane' (Gr. melas, -dnos, black), a black 
mica rich in iron, occurring in scales.— n.pl. 
Lepidop'tera (Gr. pteron, wing), an order of 
insects, with four wings covered with fine scales 
—butterflies and moths.— n. lepidop'teriat, a 
student of butterflies and moths.— ac^. lepidop'- 
terous.— ns. Lepidosi'ren (Gr. Selren, a Siren), 
an Amazon mudfish; Lepidos'teus (Gr. osteon, a 
bone), a genus of fishes with rhomboid scales 
hard like bone, the bony pike; Lepidoa'trobus 
(Gr. strobos, twist), the fossil fructification of 
Lepidodendron.— adj. lep'idote (Gr. lepiddtos), 
scaly: scurfy. [Gr./epir,-/dos, a scale.] 
leporine, lep'e-rin, adj. pertaining to or resembling 
the hare. [L. leporinus — lepus, lepdris, the hare.] 
lepped. See lep. 

leprechaun, leprechawn, lep-r»-hhdn', n. a little 
brownie who helps Irish housewives, mends 
shoes, grinds meal, etc. [Prob. Old Ir. luchorpdn, 
lu, small, corpan, corp, a body.] 
leproserie, leprosery, lep're-ser-l, n. a leper 
hospital. [Fr. leproserie.] 
leprosy. See leper. 

lepton, lep’ton, n. the smalle.st ancient Greek coin, 
translated mite in the N.T.; a modern Greek 
coin, 1/IOOth of a drachma:—p/. lep'ta: any 
of a group of subatomic particles with weak 
interactions, electrons, negative muons and 
neutrinos (pi lep tons).—leptocephnl'ic 
(Gr. kephaie, head), narrow-skulled.—n. lep- 
toccpb'aius, the larva of an eel.—adj._ lep- 
tocerc'al (Or. kerkos, tail), slender-tailed.— 
n. leptodac'tyl (Gr. daktyios, finger, toe).— 
adj. leptodac'tyhHiB, slender-toed.—n. lep'ttMne, 
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phloem or best.—lep'tonlihie (Gr. rhls, 
rhinos, nose), narrow<noi^; lep'tosome (Gr. 
sdma, body), slender-bodied: asthenic.— n. iepto- 
apird'sis (Gr. speira, a coil), a disease of animals 
or man caused by bacteria of the genus Lepto¬ 
spira. — adj. leptoaporan'giatc, having each spor¬ 
angium deriv^ from a single cell (opposed to 
eusporanglate). [Gr. leptos, neut. lepton, slender.] 
lore. Same as tear (1). 

Lerna, Ur’na, Lerne, lur'ne, n. a swamp near 
Argos, supposed to be the home of the Hydra 
killed by Hercules.— adjs. lemaean, lemean 
{lur-ni'en). 

Labiaa, lez'bi-an, adl- of the island of Lesbos, 
Mitylene, or Mytilene, home of Alcaeus and 
Sappho: amatory, erotic: (of women) homo¬ 
sexual.— n. a woman homosexual.— n. Les'bian- 
ism.—Lesbian rule, an adaptable standard, from 
the pliable leaden rule of Lesbian masons, 
lese-majesty, leze-majesty, les'-maj'is-tl, n. an 
offence against the sovereign power, treason.— 
lese, leze, treated as if it had verbal force, has 
also been used to form compounds such as 
lese'-human'ity, leze-liberty. [Fr. Icse majesty, 
transl. of L. laesa mdjestas, injured majesty— 
taedire, to hurt.] 

lesion, te'zhan, n. a hurt: an injury or wound 
(med.). [Fr. lesion —L. laesid, -onis — laeddre, 
laesunt, to hurt.] 

less. Its, adJ- (used as comp, of little) smaller (not 
now used of material thingsl: in smaller quantity: 
minor: fewer {arch, and coll.): inferior, lower 
in estimation: younger: more (Shak., with an 
expressed or implied negative).— adv. not so 
much: in a lower degree.—it. a smaller portion 
or quantity.— conj. {Milt.) unless (often written 
’less).— prep, without: with diminution of, 
minus.—mueh less, often used by confusion for 
much more; nothing less than, (formerly) any¬ 
thing rather than: (now) quite as much as. 
[O.E. liessa, less, Ixs (adv.); apparently not 
conn, with little.] 

-leas, adj. suffix, free from, wanting, as guilt/»s, 
godless. [O.E. -leas, Ger. -los, Goth, -/aus.] 
lessee, les-e', les'e, n. one to whom a lease is 
granted, [lease.] 

lessen, les'n, v.i. to make less, in any sense: to 
lower in estimation: to disparage: to belittle.— 
y.i. to become less, shrink, [less.] 
lesser, les'ar, adj. less: smaller: inferior: minor. 
— adv. (Shak.) less. [Double comp, from less.] 
lesson, les'n, n. a portion of Scripture read in 
divine service: a s^il, instalment, or prescribed 
portion of instruction; an exercise; a piece or 
performance of music {obs.)\ an instructive or 
warning experience or example:- a severe 
reproof—v.t. to instruct: to train: to rebuke.— 
n. less'oning. [Fr. lefon —L. lectio, -onis — 
legire, to read.] 

lessor, les'dr, n. one who grants a lease, [lease.] 

lest, lest, con/, that not: for fear that. [M.E. 
leste —O.E. thy lis the, the less that— thy instrum, 
case; see the (2).] 

lest, lest, (Spens.) v.i. for list, to listen, 
let, let, v.t. to leave (Shak.): to omit (Shak.): 
to allow to escape (arch.): to allow to go or 
come: to give leave or power to, to allow, 
permit, suffer (usu. with infin. without to): to 
grant to a tenant or hirer: in the imper. with 
accus. and infin. without to, often used virtually 
as an auxiliary with imperative or oputive 
effect: to behave so as to give an impression, 
make it appear (obs.i also v.l.):~^pr.p. lett'iag; 
pa.t. and pa.p. let.— n. a lettinp fpr hire.—n. 
wtt'er, one who lets, esp. on hire; lett'ing.— 
kt'-alone LSAak.), absence of restraint, freedom. 
— tzdj. refraining from interference; leaving 
things to themselves.—^let'-down, an act or 
occasion of letting down; a disappointment; 
let'-oir, a festivity: an outlet: (in games) a 
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failure to take advantage of an opportunity; 
lett'er-gae.' (Scot.), one who lets go, a precentor; 
let'-up, cessation: abatement: alleviation.— 
let alone, not to mention, much less: to refrain 
from interference with: (imper.) trust (arch.)’, 
let be (dial, let-a-be). to leave .undisturbed: 
not to mention, to say nothing of (Scot.); let 
blood, to bleed; let down, to allow to fall: 
to lower: to leave in the lurch, fail to back up 
at need; let drive, to aim a blow: to discharge a 
missile; let fall, to drop; let fly, to fling, dis¬ 
charge, shoot; let go, to cease holding: to 
slacken (nouf.); let in, to allow to enter: tp take 
in or swindle: to betray into or involve in (for) 
anything vexatious: to insert: to leak inwards; 
let into, to admit to the knowledge of: tp throw 
into one with; let off, to allow to go free or 
without exacting ail: to Are off, discharge; 
let on (dial.), to allow to be believed, to pretend: 
to betray awareness: to reveal, divulge; let one 
know, to inform one; let oneself loose, to let 
go restraint, to indulge in extravagant talk or 
conduct; let out, to allow to get free, or to 
become known: to strike out or kime out: 
to widen, slacken, enlarge: to put out to hire: 
to leak outwards; let up, to become less; to 
abate; let up on, to cease to have to do with; 
let well akme, to let things remain as they are 
from fear of making them worse. [O.E. 
(Anglian) letan (W.S. Ixtan), to permit, pa.t. 
let’, pa.p. Ixten; Ger. lassen.] 
let, let, v.t. (arch.) to hinder: to prevent;—pa.r. 
and pa.p. lett'ed, let.— adj. let (arch.), obstructed. 
—n. hindrance, obstruction .arch.): delay (arch.): 
obstruction by the net, or other ground for 
cancelling a service (lawn-tennis, etc.): a service 
so affected.— n. lett'er. [O.E. lettan, to hinder— 
lit, slow.] 

-let, -lit, -let, noun suff., jused to form diminu¬ 
tives, as brace/er, leaflet, streamlet. 
letch, lech. See latch (I), leach (I). 
lethal,/eVAz/.od/. death-dealing: deadly: mortal. 
— ns. lethal'ity; le'thee (Shak.), app. life-blood, 
or death; prob. with some reminiscence of 
Lethe (see below).— adj. lethif'erous, carrying 
death. [L. Iet(h)alis — let(h)um, death.] 
lethargy, leih’ar-Ji, n. heavy unnatural slumber: 
torpor.— adJs. lefliargic (Sr'), -al, pertaining to 
lethargy: unnaturally sleepy: ^torpid.— adv. 
lethar'gically.— adJ. leth'argied.—v.t. letb'ar- 
gise, -ize. (Gr. lethargia, drowsy forgetfulness— 
lethe, forgetfulness, argos, idle.] 

Lethe, le'the, n. a river of the underworld causing 
forgetfulness of the past to all who drank of it: 
oblivion.— adjs. letbS'an; leth'ied (Shak.). [Gr. 
lethi, forgetfulness (lithes hydor, the water or 
river of forgetfulneas)^/r(AWit, a collateral form 
of lantkanein, to be mddoi.] 

Lett, let, n. a member of a people inhabiting Lett'- 
land (Latvia): 'native or citizen of Latvia.— adls. 
Lett'ic, of the group (also called Baltic) r'f lan¬ 
guages to which Lettish belongs, incl. Lithuanian 
and Old Prussian; Lett'ish.—n. language of 
Letts. [Ger. Lette —Lettish latvis (now latvietis).] 
letter, let’ar, a. a conventional mark primarily us^ 
to express a sound of speech: often loosely 
applied to the sound itself: a written or printed 
message: literal meaning: printing-type: (inpi.) 
learning, literary culture.— v.t. to stamp letters 
upon: to mark with a letter or letters.—oefl. 
lett'ered, marked with letters: educated: versed 
in literature: literary.— ns. lett'erer; lett'ering, 
the act of impressing or marking with letters: 
the letters impressed: their style or mode of 
formation.— adJ. hitt'erlesa, without letters: 
illiterate.—lett'cr>'board, a board on which 
matter in type is placed for keeping or con¬ 
venience in handling; lett'er-book, a book in 
which letters or copies of letters are kept; lett'er- 
box, a box for receiving letters for or from the 
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|wtt; lett'or-^d, a card folded and gummed 
like a letter, with perforated margin for opening; 
letter-carrier, peatman: mail-carrier; lett'er- 
clip, an appliance for gripping letters or papers 
to keep them together; lett'er-Ale, arrangement 
for holding letters for reference; lett'er-founder, 
one who casts type; letterhead, a printed heading 
on notepaper, etc.: a piece of notepaper with 
such heading.— ad}, iett'er-perfect, (of actor, 
etc.) having the words of the part committed 
accurately to memory.—lett'erpress, printed 
reading matter: a copying-press.— ns.pL lett'ers- 
pat'ent, a writing conferring a patent or 
privilege, so called because written on open 
sheets of parchment; letters requisitory, or 
rogatory, an instrument by which a court of 
one country asks that of another to take certain 
evidence on its behalf.—lett'er-stamp, an instru¬ 
ment for cancelling postage-stam(»: a stamp 
for imprinting dates, etc.; lett'er-weight, a paper¬ 
weight; lett'er-wo^, leopard-wood, a South 
American tree of the bread-nut genus, with 
dark brown mottled heart-wood; lett'er-writer. 
one who writes letters, esp. for hire: a book of 
forms for imitation in writing letters.—letter of 
credit, a letter authorising credit or cash to a 
certain sum to be given to the bearer; letter of 
indication, a banker's letter requesting foreign 
bankers to accept the bearer's circular notes; 
letter of the law, literal interpretation of the law. 
(Fr. lettre —L. litteru, liteia.] 

lettern, let'»rn. Same as lectern. 

lettre, le-tr', (Fr.) a letter.—lettre de cachet (t/a 
ka-she), a letter under the royal ’-ignet: a royal 
warrant for arrest and imprisonment: lettre de 
change (c/a shazh), a bill of exchange; lettre de 
marque (da mark), a letter of marque or of 
reprisal. 

lettuce, let'is, it. a composite plant {Lactuca 
saliva) with milky juice: its leaves used as a 
salad: extended to other (inedible) plants of the 
genus." frog's lettuce, a kind of pond weed; 
lamb’s lettuce, corn-salad. [Appar. from some 
form (perh. the pi.) of A Fr. letue (Fr. laiiuc )— 
L. lact&ca — lac, milk.] 

leu, le'oo, n. the monetary unit or franc of 
Rumania.—Also Icy (/a):— pi. lei {Id). [Rum., 
lion.] _ 

leuc', ieuco-, leuk-, leuko-, luk~, look~. Ids-, 
ld5s-, Id'ko, Iftok'd-, -ko'-, (-c- and -k- arc in' 
most cases interchangeable, and, except in the 
first case, -k- forms have not been given below), 
in composition, white.— ns. leucaemia, leukaemia 
(or. more strictly formed) leuchaemia, (lu-ke’ml-», 
Gr. haima, blood), leucocythaemia; leucocyte 
{-kd-sit; Gr. kyios, container, used as if-cell), a 
white corpuscle of the blood or lymph.—ud/. 
leucocytic {-sil'ik). — ns. leucocythaemia i-si-the’- 
mi-»\ Gr. haima, blood), a disease in which 
there is a great increase (in some forms a 
decrease) of white corpuscles in the blood, 
associated with changes in the lymphatic system 
and enlargement of the spleen; leucocyte'ysis 
(Gr. lysis, dissolution), breaking down of the 
leucocytes; leucocytope'nia (Gr. penid, poverty), 
poverty in leucocytes; leucocyto'sis, the presence 
of an excessive number of white corpuscles in 
the blood; leocoplast {Id', loo'ko-plast’, Gr. 
plastos, formed— pla.ssein, to form; hot.), a 
starch-forming body in protoplasm; leucorrhoea 
(U-, Ido-ko-ri a', Gr. rhold — rkeein, to flow)^ an 
abnormal mucous or muco-purulent discharge 
from the vagina, the whites; leucotomy {Id-, 
ldS-kot’f-mi‘, Gr. tome, a. cutting), a surgical 
scission of the white association fibres between 
the frontal lobes of the brain and the thalamus 
to relieve cases of severe schiaophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychosis; leu'cotome {-kd- 
Mm), a needle us^ for the purpose.—leu'co- 
l^asc, len'eo-compouad, a colourless reducti^ 


product of a dye that can be converted back to 
the dye by oxidation. [Gr. kukos, white.] 
leueb. See lauch. 

leucin(e). Id’, loo'sln, -sdn, n. a decomposition 
product of proteins. [Gr. leukos, white.] 
Leuciscus, Id-, loo-sis'kas. n. a genus of fresh¬ 
water cyprinoid Ashes, including the roach, dace, 
chub, minnow, etc. [(jr. kukiskos, white mullet.] 
leucite. Id', loo'sit, n. a whitish mineral (silicate of 
aluminium and potassium).— ac(i. leucitic {-sil'ik). 
— ns, leucitohe'dron, the cubic icositetrahedron, 
simulated by typical leucite crystab. [Gr. 
kukos, white.] 

Leucojum, Id-, Idd-ko'jam, n. the snowfTake genus 
of amaryllicb. [Gr. kukolon, snowdrop, etc. 
— kukos, white, ion, violet.] 

Icucoma, Id-, loo-ko'ms, n. a white opacity of the 
cornea. [Gr. kukdnui — kukos,\ 
leuk(o)-. Alternative form of leuc(o)-. See leuc-. 
lev, lew, kf. n. the monetary unit or franc of 
Bulgaria:— pi. leva {kv'd). [Bulg., lion.] 

Levant, li-vani', n. the East {obs.): the eastern 
Mediterranean and its shores: (without cap.) 
the levanter wind; (without cap.) a kind of 
morocco leather.— adj. (without cap.) {lev'sni), 
eastern.— n. Levant'er, an inhabitant of the 
Levant; (without cap.) a boisterous easterly 
wind in the Levant.— -adj. Levant'ine (or lev'an- 
lin), of the Levant, [f'r. levunl or It. lerante, 
east, lit. rising—L. lerdre, to raise.] 
levant, li-vani', v.i. to decamp.— n. levant'er, one 
who absconds, esp. with bets unpaid. [Sp. 
levanlar, to move.—L. levdre, to raise.] 
levator, le-va'l^r, -lor, n. a muscle that raises— 
opp. to depressor. [L. levator, a lifter- levdre■) 
levee, kv'i, also U-ve', n. getting out of bed {arch.)-. 
a morqing (or comparatively early) reception of 
visitors, esp. by a person of distinction.— v.t. to 
attend the levee of. [Fr. levee, lever —L. levdre, 
to raise.] 

levee, lev'i, li-ve', n. a natural or artificial riverside 
embankment, esp. on the Lower Mississippi: a 
quay. [Fr. levee, raised; sec the foregoing.] 
levee en masse, k-vd d mas, (Fr.). See levy, 
level, lev'i, n. an instrument for testing horizon- 
tality: a horizontal position: a condition of 
liorizontality: a horizontal plane or line: a 
nearly horizontal surface or region with no con¬ 
siderable inequalities: the horizontal plane, 
literal or figurative, that anything occupies or 
reaches up to: height; a horizontal mine- 
gallery: the act of aiming {Shak.): the thing 
aimed at {Spens.): an ascertainment of relative 
elevation: a levelling survey: natural or approp¬ 
riate position or rank: a condition of equality; a 
ditch or channel for drainage, esp. in flat country. 
— adj. horizontal,: even, smooth: even with 
anything else: uniform: well-balanced, sound 
of judgment: in the same line or plane: filled 
to a level with the brim: equal in position or 
dignity.— adv. in a level manner: point-blank.— 
v.t. to make horizontal: to make flat or smooth: 
to lay low: to raze: to aim: to make equal: 
to direct: survey by taking levels.--v./. to make 
things level; to aim: to guess, estimate.— v.t. 
and v.i. to change in .spelling or pronunciation, 
making one word, form, the same as another: 
— pr.p. Icv'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. lev’elled.— ns. 
lev'eller, one who levels in any sense: one who 
would remove all social or political inequalities, 
esp. {cap.) one of an ultra-republican party in 
the parliamentary army, crushed by Cromwell 
in 1649; lev'elling, act of making level: change 
in spelling or pronunciation making one word, 
form, the same as another.—level best {toll.), 
one's utmost: lev'ei-cross'ing, a place at which 
a road crosses a railway at the same level.— adj. 
lev'el-head'ed, having sound common sense.— 
lev'elling-rod, -staff, a graduated rod used in 
levelling.—level down or up, to lower or raise 
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to the same level or status; level off, to make 
flat or even: to rdich and maintain equilibrium; 
find onc'a levd, come to equilibrium in one's 
natural position or rank; on the level, fair: 
honestly speaking. (O.Fr. livel, Uveau (Fr. 
niveau) —L. iibella, a plummet, dim. of libra, a 
balance.] 

level-coil, lev'l-koU, {arch.) n. an old Christmas 
game in which the players changed seats: a 
Inibbub. [Fr. lever le cut, to lift the buttocks.] 
lever, li'v»r, n. a bar turning on a support or 
fulcrum for imparting pressure or motion from a 
source of power to a resistance.—v./. to move 
with a lever.—n. ie'verage, the mechanical power 
gained by the use of the lever: advantage 
gained for any purpose.—^le'ver-watch, a watch 
having a vibrating lever in the mechanism of the 
escapement. [O.Fr. leveor—lever —L. levSre, to 
raise.] 

lever de rideau, h-va da ri~dd, (Fr.) curtain-raiser, 
leveret, lev'a-rit, n. a hare in its first year. [O.Fr. 
levrctte (Fr. Ilivre) —L. lepus, lepdris, a hare.] 
leviable. See levy. 

leviathan, le-vi'a-than, n. a water animal, in Job 
xli, apparently a crocodile (9.): a huge sea- 
monster: anything of huge size, csp. a ship or a 
man: (after Hobbes’s book, 1651) the state: 
Satan (obs.). — adi- gigantic, formidable. [Heb. 
livyathan.] 

levigate, lev’i-gat, v.t. to smooth: to grind to 
fine powder, esp. with a liquid.— adj. smooth.— 
adj. lev'igable.— n. levigft'tion. [L. levigdre, 
•dtum — Uvts, smooth; Gr. leios\ akin to level.] 
levigate, lev'i-gat, v.t. to lighten. (L. Uvlgare, 
•atum — Uvts, light.] 

levin, lev'in, (arch.) n. lightning. [Origin obscure.] 
levirate, lev' or lev'i-rat, n. the (ancient Hebrew 
and other) custom of compulsory marriage with 
a childless brother’s widow.— adjs. lev'irate, 
leviratical (-rat'i-kl). — n. levira'tion. [L. levir, 
a brother-in-law.] 

levis (properly cap.), le'vix, n. heavy, close-fitting 
denim, etc., trousers, with low waist, reinforced 
at points of strain with copper rivets. [Trade¬ 
mark.] 

levitation, lev-i-td'shan, n. the act of rising by 
virtue of lightness: act of rendering light: the 
floating of heavy bodies in the air, according to 
spiritualists: raising and floating on a cushion 
of air.— v.t., v.i. lev'itate, to (cause to) float. 
[On the model of gravitate —L. levis, light.] 
Levite, le’vit, n. a descendant of Levi : an inferior 
priest of the ancient Jewish Church: a clergy¬ 
man (slang). — adjs. levitic (U-vit'ik), -al.— adv. 
levit'ically.—n. Levit'icus, the third book of the 
Old Testament.—Levitical degrees, the degrees 
of kindred within which marriage was forbidden 
in Lev. xviii. 6-18. 

levity, lev'it-i, n. lightness of weight: lightness of 
temper or conduct: thoughtlessness: dis¬ 
position to trifle: vain quality. (L. Jevitas, Slis 
— levis, light.] 
levo-. Same as laevo-. 
levulose. Same as laevulose. 
levy, lev’i, v.t. to raise, collect, as an army or 
tax; to call for; to impose: to begin to wage:— 
pr.p. lev'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. lev'ied.—n. the 
act of levying: a contribution called for from 
members of an association: a tax: the amount 
collected: troops levied.— adJ. leviable (lev'i-a- 
hl), able to be levied or assessed.— to le^ war, 
to make war; levy in mass (Fr. levde en masse), 
a levy of all able-bodied men for military service. 
[Fr. levie—lever —L. levSre, to raise.] 
lew, le, 165, adj. tepid, lukewarm. (O.E. hUow.) 
lewd, load, lOd, adl. ignorant (obs.): bare (0.); 
bad (obs.): lustfhl: unchaste.—oav. lewd'iy. — 
ns. lewd'ness; lewda'by, lewd'ater, one addicted 
to lewdness. [O.E. Utwede, ignorant.] 
lewis, Ido’is, n. a dovetail iron tenon for lifting 


UM 

blocks of stone (also lew'isaim): a freemason’s 
son. [Ety. dub.] 

Lewis gun, 165'is gun, a light machine-gun 
invented by Col. Isaac Newton Ijewis. 

Lewisian, l6o-lz’i-an, or -Is’, adi. of Lewis in the 
Outer Hebrides: Pre-Cambrian (geo/.), 
lewisite, Id5'is-it, n. a yellow cubic mineral, 
calcium titanium antimonate. [Named after 
W. J. Lewis (1847-1926), English mineralog^t.] 
lewisite, I65'is-it, n. a vesicant liquid, an arsine 
derivative, used in chemical warfare. [Named 
after W. L. Lewis, American chemist.] 

lex, ieks, (L.) law.—lex non scripta (non skrip’ta, 
non skrep'ta), unwritten law—i.e. the common 
law; lex scripts (skrip’ta, skrep'ta), statute law; 
lex talionis (ta-ii-6'tds, ta-U-o'nii), the law of 
talion. 

lexicon, leks'i-kan, n. a word-book or dictionary. 
— adj. lex'ical, belonging to a lexicon: pertain¬ 
ing to the words of a language as distinct from 
its grammar and constructions.— adv. lex'ically. 
— n. lexicographer (-kog'ra-far). — adjs. lexi¬ 
cographic (ka-graf'ik), -al.— ns. lexicog'rapbist; 
lexicog'rai^y, dictionary-making; lexiroTogist; 
lexicol'ogy, the study of the history and meaning 
of words.—lexical meaning, the meaning of the 
base word when not inflected. [Gr. lexikon, a 
dictionary— lexis, a word, legein, to speak.] 
lexigraphy, leks~ig'ra~fi, n- a system of writing 
in which each sign represents a word.— adis. 
lexigraphic (-graf'ik), -al. [Gr. lexis, word, 
graphein, to write.] 

ley, la, le. Same as lea (1,2,3).—ley'-farming (see 
lea (2)). 

Leyden iar, la'dan Jar, a condenser for electricity, 
a glass jar coated inside and outside with tin- 
foil or other conducting material. [Leyden in 
Holland, where it was invented.] 
leze-majesty. See lese-majesty. 

Uiasa apso, la'sa ap’sd, n. a Tibetan (breed of) 
small, long-haired terrier:—/>/. apsos. [Lba.rn, 
the capital of Tibet.] 

Iherzolite, lur'sa-lit, n. peridotite, consisting essen¬ 
tially of olivine with monoclinic and ortho¬ 
rhombic pyroxenes. [From Lake Uterx in the 
Pyrenees (Aribge).] 

li, le, n. a Chinese unit of distance, about one- 
third of a mile. [Chin.] 

liable, li'a~bl, ad), subject to an obligation: 
exposed to a possibility or risk: subject (Shak.y. 
responsible: tending; apt: fitting, suitable 
(Shak.): likely.— n. liabil'ity, state of being 
liable: that for which one is liable, a debt, etc.— 
employers’ liability, responsibility of employers 
to their servants for the negligence of those to 
whom they have .delegated their authority; 
limited liability, a principle of modern statute 
law which limits the responsibilities of share¬ 
holders in a partnership, joint-stock company, 
etc., by the extent of their personal interest 
therein. [App.—Fr. Her —^L. Ilgare, to bind.] 
liaison, Id-a'zn, -zS, lyez-3, it. union, or bond 
of union: connection: illicit union between the 
sexes; in French, the linking in pronunciation 
of a final (and otherwise silent) consonant to a 
vowel beginning the next word: effective con¬ 
junction with another unit or force (mil.). — v.i. 
liaise (le-dz': back-formation), to form a link: 
to be or get in touch.—liaison officer, an officer 
forming a link with another unit or force. (Fr., 
—L. a get id, -dnis — ligBre, to bind.] ■ 
liaas^ le-a'na, liane, Id-dn', n. any climbing plant, 
especially any contorted woody kind festooning 
tropical forests. [Fr. liane. Latinised or Hispani- 
cisra as liana, app.— Her —L. Ilgare, to bind.] 
Hard, Ward, adl. grey: dapple-grey (Scot, ii'art, 
ly'art).— n. (lydr) an old French coin of little 
worth. [O.Fr. Hard, Hart.] 

Lias, Was, (geol.) n. and adl. Lower Jurassic.— adi- 
liassic (li-as‘ik). [A Somerset quarryman’s 
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word. app.—O.Fr. Hols (Ft. llais), a kind of —lib'crty-boat, a boat for liberty-men; liberty 
limestone.] cap (see cap); Liberty Hall, b place where one 

lib, lib, (now dial.) v.t. to geld. [Cf. Du. lubben.} may do as one likes; liberty horse, a circus horse 
libation,/i•Ad'siw/l,//', H. the pouring forth of wine that, as one of a group and without a rider, 
or other liquid in honour of a god, or {facet.) carries out evolutions on command; liberty-man, 
for other purpose: the liquid poured.— adS. a sailor with permission to go ashore; liberty 

li'bant, sipping: lightly touching.— v.t. li'bate ship, a prefabricated all-welded cargo-ship mass- 
(rare), to make a libation to.— ad/, li'batory. produced in the U.S.A. during World War II. 

[L. Jibare, -atum, to pour, sip, touch; Gr. —at liberty, free: unoccupied: available; civil 

leibein, to pour.] liberty, freedom of an individual within the laW: 

libbard, lib'erd, {arch.) n. Same as leopard. individual freedom as guaranteed by a country’s 

libcccio, li~bet'chb, n. the south-west wind.—Also laws; literty of indifference, iVeedom of the will; 

{Milt.) libecchio. [It.,—L. Libs; Gr. Lips, liberty of the press, freedom to print and publish 

Libos.] without govefAment permission; take liberties 

libel, ii'bl, n. a written accusation: any malicious with, to treat with undue freedom or familiarity, 

defamatory publication or sutement: written or indecently: to falsify; take the liberty, venture, 

defamation {English law; distinguished from presume. [Fr. llberti —L. libertds, St is, liberty; 

slander or spoken defamation; in Scots law both L. liberiinus. a freedman— liber, free.] 

are slander): the statement of a plaintiff’s libido, li-be'do, liSi'do, n. vital urge, either in 
grounds of complaint.— v.t. to defame by libel: general or as of sexual origin {psych.); sexual 

to satirise unfairly: to proceed against by impulse.—od/r. libidinal (-6/d'), pertaining to the 

producing a written complaint {law); — pr.p. libido; iibid'inous, lustful, lascivious, lewd.— ns. 

li'belling; pa.r. andpa-p. li'belled.—ns.li'bellant, libid'inist, a lewd person; libidinos'ity, libid'in- 

one who brings a libel; li'beller, a defamer; ousness.— adv. iibid'inously. (L. libido, -inis, 

li'bdiing.— adJ. li'bellous, containing a libel: desire—//6e/,/u6e/, it pleases.] 

defamatory.— adv. li'bellously. [L. llbellus, dim. libken, lib'ken, {old slahg) n. a place of abode, 
of liber, a book.] [Old slang lib, to sleep, ken (2).] 

liber, IVbsr, n. bast. [L. liber, bast, book.] libra, li'bre, L. li', it. a Roman pound {ant.; 

liberal, lib'a-rl, adi. befitting a freeman or a used in contraction lb. for the British pound, 
gentleman: directed towards the cultivation and £ for a pound in money): (cap.) the Balance, 
of the mind for its own sake, disinterested a constellation between the Vir^n and the 
(opposed to technical and professional): gener- Scorpion: the seventh sign of the zodiac in 
ous: noble-minded: broad-minded: not bound which it used to be (it is now in ^orpio). 
by authority or traditional orthodoxy: looking [L. libra.] 

to the general or broad sense rather than the libraire, le-brer, (Fr.) bookseller; librairie {li- 
literal: candid: free: free from restraint: 6re-re), book-trade: bookshop, 
licentious in speech or action {obs.); ample: library, li'bra-ri, n. a collection of books: a 
{cap.) of the Liberal Party (see below).—it. one building or room containing it: a publisher’s 
who advocates greater freedom in political in- series; also a collection of gramophone records, 
stitutions: one whose views in theolo^ are lib- computer programmes, etc.— ns. librfi'rian, the 
«ai.— n. IibcrallBi'tioii.-.^y.i. and v.t. lib'eralisc, keeper of a library; libra'rianship.—lending 
•ize, to make or become liberal, or enlightened.— library, one from which people may take books 
ns. lib'eralism, the principles of a liberal in away on loan. [L. librSrium, a bookcase— liber, 
politics or religion; lib'eralist.—a<(r. liberalist'ic. a book.] 

—n. liberality {-al'l-ti), the quality of being librate, li'brat, v.t. to poise: to balance.— v.i. to 
liberal: generosity: largeness or nobleness of oscillate: to be poised.—ti. libra'tion, balancing; 
mind: candour: freedom from prejudice.— adv. a state of equipoise: a slight swinging motion.— 
lib'craily.—liberal arts, the studies that make up adJ. li'bratory.—iibration of the moon, a slight 
a liberal education: in the Middle Ages, the -turning of the moon to each side alternately 
trivium and quadrivium; Liberal Party, successors so that more than half of its surface is visible 
of the Whigs, including the Radicals, advocates one time or other. [L. librare. Stum — libra, 
of democratic reform and liberty; Liberal balance.] 

Unkmista, a section of the Liberal Party that libretto, Ihbrel'd, n. the text or book of words of 
opposed Gladstone’s Home Rule policy (1886) an opera, oratorio, or ballet;— pi. librett'i (-e), 
and joined the Conservatives. [L. liberalis, librett'os.—n. lilwett'ist, a writer of libretti. [It., 
befitting a freeman— liber, free.] dim. of libro —L. liber, a book.] 

liberate, lib's~rdt, v.t. to set free: to release from Librium, lib'rl-am, h. a drug that allays tension 
restraint, confinement, or bondage: to give off. and anxiety. 

—ns. liberft'thm; liberfi'tionism; liberft'tionist, Libyan,/i6'/-sn, a<(/. of Libya in North Africa.— n. 
one who is in favour of church disestablishment; a native thereof. [Gr. Libye, Libya.] 
lib'eritor.— adJ- lib'eratory (s-/a-ri), tending to lice,/is, plural of louse. 

liberate. [L. liberdre. Stum — liber, free.] licence, in U.S. license, li'sans, n. a being allowed: 

liberty, lib’ar-ti, n. freedom from constraint, cap- leave: grant of permission, as for manufacturing 
tivity, slavery, or tyranny: freedom to do as one a patented article, selling intoxicants, driving a 
pleases: the unrestrained enjoyment of natural motor vehicle, piloting an aeroplane, using a 
rights: power ci free choice: privilege: per- television set, keeping a dog, owning a gun: 
mission: free range; leisure: disposal: the the document by which authority is conferred: 

bounds within which cerUin privileges are excess or abuse of freedom: licentiousness, 

enjoyed: (often in pi.) a limited area outside a libertinage, debauchery: a departure for effect 
prison in which prisoners were allowed to live: from a rule or standard in art or literature: 
presumptuous or undue freedom: speech or tolerated freedom.—v./. li'cense, to grant licence 
actioif violating ordinary civility.— ns. liber- to: to permit to depart, dismiss: to authorise 

ti'riam '• believer in free-will; libertl'rianism; or permit.—Also licence.—actfs. li'censable; li'- 

libcr'tiade, a destroyer of liberty: destruction censed, holding a licence: permitted, tolerated, 

of libirty; lib'ertinage (also Sri% debauchery; — ns. licensee', one to whom a licence is granted; 
lib'ertine {-ten, -tin, -tin), originally, a freedman: li'censer, one who grants licence or permission: 
formerly one who professed free opinions, esp. one authorised to license; li'censnre, act of 
hi religion; pne who leads a licentious life, a licensing; licentiate(/f-sm's/i/-dr), amongPresby- 
rake or debauchee.—«(/. belonging to a freed- terians, a person authorised by a Presbytery to 
maq^ unrestrained: licentious.— n. lib'er(|nisiil. preach: a holder of an academic diploma of 
t fate, far; ml, hir (her); mine; mate, f8r; mate; mlBn, fSbt; dhen (then) 
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wious kind*: in some European universities, a 
graduate ranking between bachelor and doctor. 
— ati- licentious (-sen'shas), indulging in excessive 
freedom: given to the indulgence of the animal 

E assions: dissolute, —jidv. licea'tious^. — n. 

cen'tiousnesB.—licensed victualler, a victualler 
who holds a licence to sell intoxicating liquors.— 
special licence, licence given by the Archbishop 
Canterbury permitting the marriage of two 
specified persons without banns, and at a place 
and time other than those prescribed by law— 
loosely used in Scotland in speaking of marriage 
by consent registered by warrant of the sheriif. 
[Fr. licence —L. Ilcentia — licere, to be allowed.] 
licentia vatum, U-sen'skya vS'tam, U-ken'ti-a 
wS'tddm, vd', (L.) poetic licence, 
lich, lich, {Spens.) aaj. a Southern form of like, 
lick, lich, n. a body, living or dead (obs.). —lich'- 
gate, a roofed churchyard gate to rest the bier 
under; lich'•owl, a screech-owl, deemed a death- 
portent; lich'wake (see lykewake); lich'way, 
a path by which the dead are carried to burial. 
[M.E. lich, liche (Southern), like (Northern)— 
O.E. iic; Ger. leiche, corpse.] 
lichanos, lik'a-nos, (one. Gr. mus.) a. the string or 
the note struck by the forefingbr. [Gr. iickanos, 
forefinger, lichanos— ieichein, to lick.] 
lichee. Same as litchi. 

lichen, ii'kan, lich'an, n. a compound plant con¬ 
sisting of a fungus and an alga living symbioti- 
cally, forming crusts and tuffs on stones, trees, 
and soil; an eruption on the skin.— adj. li'cheaed, 
covered with lichens.— ns, li'cheiun, a starch got 
from Iceland moss; li'chenism, the consorting of 
fungus and alga as a lichen; li'chenist, lichen- 
ol'ogist, one versed in iichenol'ogy, the study of 
lichens.— adJ. li'chenous, abounding in, or per¬ 
taining to, of the nature of, lichens, or lichen. 
[L. iichin —Gr. leichin, -enos.] 
lichgate, etc. See lich. 
licht, lihht, the Scots form of light (1, 2, 3). 
licit, lis’it, adj, lawful, allowable.— adv. lic'itly. 
(L. licilus.] 

lick, lik, v,t, to pass the tongue over: to take in 
by the tongue: to lap: to put or render by 
passing die tongue over: to pass over or play 
upon in the manner of a tongue: to smear: 
to beat (.slang), — v,i, (slang) to go at full speed.— 
n, an act of licking: a quantity licked up, or 
such as might be imaging to he licked up: a 
slight smearing or wash: a place where animals 
lick salt: a blow, flick (esp. Scot, in pi., a thrash¬ 
ing): vigorous speed (coll.): a wag (Scot .).— 
ns. lick'er; lick'ing, a thrashing.—lick'er-in', 
a toothed cylinder that takes in material to a 
carding engine: lick'penny, that which licks up, 
or is a drain upon, one’s money; lick'-platter, 
lick'spittle, a toady; lick'-trencher, a parasitci— 
a lick and a promise, a perfbnetory wash; 
lick into shape, to mould into due form, from 
the notion that the she-bear gives form to her 
shapeless young by licking them; lick one’s 
boots, to toady; lick the dust, to be slain; to 
be abjectly servile. (O.E. liccian-, Ger. lecken, 
L. lingire, Gr. ieichein.] 

lickerish, liquorish, lik'ardsh, adj. dainty: tempt¬ 
ing: eager to taste or enjoy: lecherous.— adv. 
licK'erishly. — n. lick'criahness. [Variant of 
lecherous.] 

licorice. Same as liquorice, 
lictor, llk'tdr, -tar, n. an officer who attended 
a Roman magistrate, bearing the fasces. [L. 
lictor.] 

lid, lid, n. a cover, hinged or separate, for t);e 
opening of a receptacle: the movable cover of the 
eye: an effective restraint(/ig.): ahat(sfiwv)— 
adls. Udd'ed, having a lid or lids; lid'iess.— -put 
the lid m it, to end the matter: to be a cul¬ 
minating injustice, misfortune, eto^ [O.E. Uid 
(Du. liay—hlidan, to cover.) 


lidger. See ledger. 

lido, li’dB, n, a bathing beach: an open-air 
swimming-pool. [From the Lido at Venice— 
L. litus, shore.] 

lie, li, n. a false statement made with the intention 
of deceivi^: anything misleading or of the 
nature of imposture: (with the) an accusation 
of lying.— v.t. to utter falsehood with an inten¬ 
tion to deceive: to give a false impression:— 
pr.p. ly'ing; paJ. and pa.p. lied.— (Scot.) lee (li), 
n. and v.t. often of an unintentional fhlse state¬ 
ment.— (dial.) lig.—^lie detector, an instrument 
claimed to detect lying by recording abnormal 
involuntary bodily reactions in a person not 
telling the truth.—give one the lie (in one’s 
throat), to charge one to one’s face of lying: 
give the lie to, to charge with lying: to prove 
false: lie in one’s throat, to lie shamelessly; 
white lie, a conventional phrase not strictly 
true: a well-meant falsehood. [O.E. lyge (noun), 
leogan (strong vb.): Du. liegen, Goth, liugan, 
Ger. liigen, to lie.] 

lie, li, v.i. to be in a horizontal or nearly hori¬ 
zontal posture: to assume such a posture: to 
lean: to press; to be situated: to have a 
position or extent: to remain: to be or remain 
passively: to abide: to be still: to be incum¬ 
bent: to depend: to consist: to be sustainable 
(law): to be imprisoned (£hak.); to lodge, pass 
the night (arch.): — pr.p. ly'ing; pa.t. lay; pa.p. 
lain, (B.) li'en—erroneously laid, by confusion 
with lay.— n. mode or direction of lying: slope 
and disposition: relative position: general situa¬ 
tion: a spell of lying: an animal's lurking- 
place or favourite station: position from whkh 
a ^olf-ball is to be played: a layer: a railway 
siding.— n. li'er.—Ue'-Mied', one who lies late 
—also adj. —lie along, to be extended at full 
length (arch.); lie at one’s door, to be directly im¬ 
putable to one: lie at one’s heart, to be an 
object of interest or affection to one; lie back, 
to lean back on a support: to rest after a 
period of hard work; lie by, to be inactive: 
to keep out of the way: to lie to (naat.); lie by 
the heels, to be in prison: lie hard or heavy cm, 
upon, to, to oppress, burden; lie in, to be in 
childbed: to stay in bed late; lie in one, to be 
in one’s power; lie in the way, to be ready, at 
hand: to be an obstacle; lie in wait, to he in 
ambush: lie low, to keep quiet or hidden: to 
conceal one’s actions or intentions; lie on, 
upon, to be incumbent on; lie on one’s hai^, 
to remain unwanted, unclaimed, or unused; 
lie on the oars (see oars); lie out of, to remain 
without the good of, without payment of; lie 
over, to be deferred to a Aiture occasion; lie 
to, to be or become nearly stationary with head 
to wind; lie under, to be subject to or op¬ 
pressed by*, lie up, to abstain from work: to 
take to or remain in bed: of a ship, to go into 
or be in dock; lie with, to lodge or sleep with 
(arch.): to have sexual intercourse with: to rest 
with as a choice, duty, etc.; lying-in hospital, 
a maternity hospital; take it lying down, to 
endure tamely. (O.E./fegon; Ger. liegen; Goth. 
tigan.] 

Lie algebra, li, that dealing with groups (Lie 
groups) of quantities subject to relationships 
reducing the number which are independent. 
[(Marius) Sophus Lie (1842-99), Norwegian 
mathematician.] 

Liebig, H'big, n. a beef extract first prepared by 
the German chemist J. von Liebig (1803-73).— 
Liebig eondenser, the ordinary water-cooled 
glass condenser used in laboratory distillations, 
lied, let, n. a German lyric or song, esp. an art- 
song:—^/. lieder (H’dir ).—^lied ohne worte (§’na 
vSr'ta), song without words. [Ger.; cf. O.E> 
iMh, a song.] 

lief, lif, (ar<n.) adl- and n. beloved, dear.— adv. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: efa-nunt; for certain sounds in fbreign words, see p. viii 
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wiOingly.-^Also att. And odv. Han, fen (/#v):—^ 
condor. IM'mt, (/Seat, loor): superl. 

Utf'cM, Uav'wt'-hiid M ahouid like u 
wdll to; Ittd liefer, liever, had rather; leece me, 
(Scot.) for Utf Is me, an expression of affection 
(usu. with or). [O.E. /ft/; Get. lleb.} 

Ueas, 1^, aiU- free except as within , the relations 
of vassal and feudal lord: under a. feudal ten¬ 
ure.—«. one under a feudal tenure: a vassal: 
a loyal vassal, subject: a lord or superior (also 
in this sensi. Iiate'-k»d).— n. liese'dom, alleg¬ 
iance.— a4l. Uege'lesB, not subject to a superior. 
—liege'man, a vassal: a subject. [O.Fr. lige, 
prob. from O.H.G. tedtc, free, Bdan, to depart.] 
lin, te’an, Un, (lew) n. a ri|mt to retain pos¬ 
session of another’s property until the owner 
pays A dd>t. [Fr.,—^L. llgSmen, tie, band.] 

Uea, ff'an, {B.}pa.p. of lie (2). 

Ubb, //'mi, r. the spleen.— mil. li'enal. [L. Uin.] 
lient^, ti’an-t»-rt, n. a form of diarrhoea with 
liquid evacuations of undigested food.— attf- 
Uorteric (rter'ik). [Gr. leios, smooth, enteron, 
an intestine.] 

lienm, U-Arti^, a. a cross-rib or branch-rib in 
vaulting. 

hen, 16, 166, n. place, stead, chiefly in the phrase 
‘in lieu oT. [Fr.,—L. locus, place.] 
lieutenant, A/-> /(/^. bf-ten’aM, also /e-, b-, arch. 
naval, l^ten’-, I65t'n»nt, in U.S., too~, n. one 
representing, or pmforming the work of a 
superior (form. sAsofig.)-. an officer holding the 
place ofanother in his absence: a commissioned 
officer in the army next below a captain, or in 
the navy next below a lieutenant-commander 
and ranking with captain in the army: one hold¬ 
ing a place next in rank to a superior, as- in 
the compounds lieuten'ant-col'onel, lieuten'ant- 
CDnunaad'er, Uenten'ant-gen'eral.— ns. lieuten'- 
aacy, Ueuten'antship, (Shak.) lieuten'antry, office 
or commission of a lieutenant: the body of 
lieutenants: lieuten'aat-corooe|cy: lieuten'ant 
command'enhip: lieutwa'ant-gan'endship; lieu- 
tan'ant-gov'emor, a Sute governor’s deput> 
{U.S., Austr.)i a governor subordinate to a 
governor-general: a govemqr (Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Guernsey); Ueutoi'ant-gov'emorship.— 
Lord Limitenaiit, the title of the viceroy of 
Ireland (till 1922): a permanent governor of a 
county, head of the magistracy and the chief 
executive authority:—^, lordh lieutenant, lord 
lieutenaats, lords heatenants. [Fr.; see Ueu and 
tmuuit.] 

life, Hf, H. state of being alive: conscious exist¬ 
ence: animate or vegetative existence: the sum 
of the activities of plants and animals: con¬ 
tinuation or possession of such a state: con¬ 
tinued existence, activity, or validity of any¬ 
thing: vitality: union of soul and body: the 
period between birth and death: a continued 
opportunity of remaining in the game: career: 
present state of existence: inanner of living: 
moral conduct: animation: liveliness: appear¬ 
ance of being alive: a living being: living things: 
social state: human affairs: narrative of a life: 
eternai happiness: a quickening principle: that 
on which continued existence depends: one 
who imparts animation: the living form and 
expression, living semblance: an insured per¬ 
son:— pi. nvas (//vz).— tnterj. used as an oath, 
abbreviated from God’s life —mC/. (and in com¬ 
position)- for the duration of life: of life.— 
adjs. lila'M (Spens. lyfoU, iifull), full of vital 
energy; lifa'Icss, dead: insensible: without 
vi^ur: insipid: slumsh.—odv. life'lessly.— n. 
m'iemassas. — adJs. Un'IOis, like a living person 
or the original; Ufe'seme, full of life: gay, 
lively.— R. lit^, A person sentenced for life: 
a life sentence.—dd/-' Hle'-and-death', crlticsl: 
determining between life and death.—^life'- 
B'lty, a sum paid to a person yearly during 

/tle,J6r: mi, Mr (her); mine: mike. 


Iffh; Bfe'-aarar'anea, IffaMsser'aaea, fanuiAiiee 
providing a sum of money for a spedflgdbaae- 
ndary in foe event of the jmScy-lmder^ deuh. 


amd for the policy-holder If he reaoliBS a 
age; lila'lieit, a buoyant belt for si 


a person in the water; lifo'-hlood, the biood 
necessary to life» that gives strength or 
life: a twitching, as of the eyelid; me'emt, a 
boat for saving wipwrecked persons; Ufe'-^bney, 
a buoy for supporting a person in the water tui 
he can be rescued; w'-cyde (bto/.), foe round 
of changes in the life and generations of an 
organism, from lygote to »gote; lile' estate', 
an estate held during the life of the possessor; 


to nature’s own purpom.—. life'-givtaig, im¬ 
parting life: invigorating.—life'guard, a ooib- 
guard: one employed to respue bathos in diffi¬ 
culties: (cap., d/.,) two horse J^ments formed 
in 1660; life'-his'tory, the hutory of a life: the 
succession of changes from zyjpte to maturity 
and death: the life-cycle.— adO. Bfe'hcdd, held for 
life.—life'-ia'tercst, an interest lasting during a 
life; Ufe'-iack'et, a buoyMt jacket, a lifebelt; 
life'-line, a rope for saving or safeguarding 
life: a vital line of communication.—^. Ufe'- 
long, lasting throughout life.—Ufe'maaship 
(facet.—Stephen Potter), the art of making foe 
other fellow feel inferior; life'-mor'tar, a mor¬ 
tar for throwing a line to a ship in distress; 
life'-peer, a peer whose title is not hereditary; 
life'-peer'age; life'-peeress, a woman who re¬ 
ceives a peerage which cannot be handed down 
to heirs; life'-preserv'er, an apparatus for 
saving from drowning: a loaded cane.— ad}. 
life'-ren'dering (Shak.), yielding up life.—Ufe'- 
rent (Scots law), a ri^t to use for life; life'- 
renter, one who enjoys a liferent:-/em. life'- 
rentrix; life'-rock'et, a rocket for carrying a 
line to a ship in distress; life'-saver, one who 
saves from death, esp. from drowning: one 
employed to rescue bathers in difficulty: some¬ 
thing, or someone, that comes to one’s aid at 
a critical moment (fig.)', life'-sav'iag.— a4}. 
designed to save life, esp. from drowning.— 
life'-school, a school where artists work from 
living models.— ad). Iife'-sjze(d), of the size of 
the object represented.—life'-table, a table of 
statistics of probability of life; life'-tenant, the 
holder of a life-estate; iife'time, time during 
whifo one is alive.—odi- life'-wear'y (Shak.), 
weaiy of life: wretched.—life'-work, the work 
to which one’s life is oi; is to be devoted.— 
bring to life, to confer life upon: to reanimate; 
come to life, to become alive: to be reanimated; 
for life, for the whole period of one’s existence: 
(as if) to save one’s life; for the life id him, 
though it were to save his life: do what he 
might; high life, fashionable society or its man¬ 
ner of living; line of life, a crease in the palm 
in which palmists see a promise of longevity; 
■rot on your life (coll.), on no account; see life, 
to see how other people live, esp. the disreput¬ 
able; take one’s life, to kill one; to foe life, 
very closely like the original: exactly drawn. 
(O.E. lif; O.N. Ilf, Sw. iif, Du. l(lf, body, life; 
Ger. bib, body, l^n, to live, life.] 


lift, lift, v.t. to bring to a higher position: to 
elevate: to take up: to tsixe up for burial 
(Scot.): to increase (U.5.)t to elate: to take 
and carry away: to hold up, support: to arrest 
(slang)', to steal: to plagfarise.— v.l. to rise.— 
R. act of lifting: lifting power: vertical distance 
of lifting: the componeM of the aerodynamic 
force on an aircraft acting upwards at' right 
angles to the drag: that wnieh is to be rgisM: 
that which auists to lift: an enclosed platform 
•tfib; note; mS6n,f6bt: dksn (foeift 
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novlnt in t well to carry penons or goods iq) 
and dbtmi: the wcH in wlwh it works: one of 
the' layers of materia) in a-shoe heel: a con¬ 
trivance for raisint or towerinf a vessel to an¬ 
other level of a canal: a step in advancement: 
help on one’s way by taking upon a vehicle.— 
€kU. lift'ahle.— n. IW'er. one who. or that which, 
lifts: a thief {Shak.). —^Uft'ing-bridge. a bridge 
whose roadway can be raised bodily; litt'-ofi, 
the take-off of an aircraft or rocket: the 
moment when this occurs; Uft'-pnmp, any pump 
tint is not a force-pump.—^lift one’s hand, to 
raise it in hostility; have one’s face lifted, to 
undergo an operation for smoothing and firming 
it. [O.N. lypta — hpt, the air.] 
iig, ligge, Uk, iSpens. and Northern dialect) v,i. a 
form of lie (2h—bifin. and pi. (Spens.) also 
ligg'en. Lig is also a dialect form of lie (1). 
ligament, llg'e-ment, n. anything that binds: the 
bundle of fibrous tissue joining bones or carti¬ 
lages ianat.)-. a bond of union.— adjs. iigamental 
i-ment’l), ligament'ary, ligament'ons.— v.t. ligate 
lli’gdt), to tie up.— ns, ligi’tion, act ofbinmng: 
state of being bound; ligature (lig'e-cher), any¬ 
thing that binds; a bandage: a tie or slur 
(mus.): a type of two or more letters (e.g. ff, 
fli) (print.): a cord for tying the blood-vessels, 
etc. (med.): impotence produced by magic.— 
v.r. to bind with a ligature. [L. ligSre, to bind.] 
ligan. See lagan. 

liger, li’ger, n. cross between 1/on and female 
tiger. 

ligger, iig'ar, n. the horizontal timber of a scaffold¬ 
ing: a nether millstone: a plank bridge: a 
coverlet for a bed: a kelt or spent salmon: a 
night-line with float and bait for pike-fishing, 
(lig. Northern form of lie (2).] 
light, lit, n. the agency by which objects are 
rendered visible: electromagnetic radiation cap¬ 
able of producing visual sensation: that from 
which it proceeds, as the sun, a lamp: a high 
degree of illumination: day: a gleam or shining 
from a bright source: a gleam or glow in the 
eye or on the face: the power of vision: an 
eye (arch.): the brighter part of a picture: 
means of igniting or illuminating: a lighthouse: 
mental or spiritual illumination (/tg.); enlighten¬ 
ment : a hint, clue, keyword, help towards under¬ 
standing: knowledge: open view; aspect: a 
conspicuous person: an aperture for admitting 
light: a vertical division of a window.— adj. not 
dark; bright; whitish: well lighted.—v.r. togive 
light to: to set fire to: to attend with a light.— 
v.i. to become light or bright:— pr.p. light'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. light'ed or lit.— n. Iight'er, one 
who sets alight: a spill, mechanical device, or 
other means of igniting.— af^. light'ful, full of 
light.—R. light'ing, illumination; ignition, kindl¬ 
ing: disporal or quality of lights.—Also adi -— 
ad)s. light'ish; ligbt'less.— n. light'ness.— adj. 
iight'some, full of light.—light'-ball (A/.v/.), a com¬ 
bustible ball used to give light in warfare.— n.pi. 
light'-dues, tolls from ships, for maintenance 
of lighthouses.—Ugbt'house, a building with a 
light to guide or warn ships or aircraft; light'- 
houseman, light(houBe)keep'cr, the keeper of a 
lighthouse.—n. and adi. light'ing-up (lighting-up 
time, the time from which vehicles must show 
lights).—iight'-mill, a radiometer; light'-or'gan, 
a keyboard instrument that gives a play of light 
as an or^n gives sound.— atjj. light'proof, light¬ 
tight.—light'ship, ship servinjt the fiurpose of a 
lighthouse.— adj. lit^t'-tight, impervious to light. 
-4ight time, the time taken by light to travel 
from a heavenly body to the observer; light'- 
tower; light'-year, distance light travels in a 
year (about 6,000,000,000,000 mites).—accord¬ 
ing to one's lights, as far as one’s knowledge, 
spiritual illumination, etc., enable one to judge; 
between the lights, in the twilight; between two 


fights, under oov« of dnriawM; bring to 
to ravnl; conm to to be revanied; fttoo 
tight, in lighthouses, nn unefaanghw tigiit; 
floating light, a tight at the mastheaa of a light¬ 
ship; inner light, spirituni illumination, light 
divinely imparted; in one’s, the, light, between 
one and the source of illumination or chance 
of success, etc.; light of nature, intelleetiial per¬ 
ception or intuition; man’s capacity of dis¬ 
covering truth unaided by revelation (theoL); 
tights out (mil.), bugle or trumpet call for ex¬ 
tinction of lights; light up, to light one’s lamp, 
pipe, etc.: to turn on the light: to make or 
become Ught or bright; lit (up), drunk; northern 
(southern) lights, aurora borealis (austraUs); see 
the light, to come into view or being: to be 
converted; stand in one’s own light, to hinder 
one’s own advantage. (M.E. liht —O.E. 

(Anglian) leht, leht (W.S. iiohty, Ger. iicht.] 
light, lit, adj. not heavy: of short weight: easily 
suffered or performed: easily digested; well 
risen, as bread: containing little alcohol: not 
heavily armed: active: not heavily burdened: 
unimportant: not dense or copious or intense: 
slight: scanty; gentle: delicate; nimble; facile: 
frivolous: unheeding: gay, lively: amusing: 
unchaste: loose, sandy: giddy, delirious: idle: 
worthless: delivered of a child (in compar ,; obs.): 
short of contract (bridge). — adv. lightly.— v.t. 
(0A5.) to lighten (see also next article).—v.r. light'- 
en, to make lighter.— v.i. to become lighter.—nr. 
lil^t'er, a large open boat used in unloading and 
loading ships; light'erage, unloading by lighters: 
the payment for such unloading; light'ermaa.— 

adi. light'ish.— adv. light'ly, in a light manner: 
slightly: easily, readily, unthinkingly (Shak.): not 
improbably (arch.): promptly.— v.t. (esp. in Scots 
form iichtly (Uhht'ii), to slight.— n. light'ness.— 
n.pi. lights, the lungs of an animal (as lighter 
than adjoining parts).— adj. Iight'some, light, 
gay, iiveiy, cheering.— n. light'someness.— ad). 
light'-armed, armed in a manner suitable for 
activity.—light engine, one without coaches or 
trucks attached.— adjs. light'er-than-air, of air¬ 
craft, sustained by a gas-bag; light'-faced, of 
type, having thin fines; light'-fing'ered, light or 
active with one’s fingers: thievish; light'-foot, 
-ed, nimble, active; light'-hand'ed, with lights 
delicate, or dexterous touch: having little in 
the hand: empty-handed: insufficiently manned; 
light'-head'ed, giddy in the, head: delirious: 
thoughtless: unsteady. — light'-head'edness.— 

adj. light'-heart'ed, unburdened or merry of 
heart: free from anxiety: cheerful: inconsider¬ 
ate. —adv. light'-heart'edly.—liitot'-heart'e^ess. 
— adj. light'-heeled, swift of foot: loose, un¬ 
chaste (obs.). —light'-horse', light-armed cavalry; 
light'-horse'man; light industry (see industry); 
light'-in'fantry, light-armed-infantry.— adJ. light'- 
legged, swift of foot.—light literaturci music, 
etc., such, as calls for little mental effort. 
— adj. lignt'-mind'ed, frivolous or unstable: 
inconsiderate.—light'-mind 'edness; light '-o*-Iove, 
a fickle or wanton woman: in Shak. the 
name of an old dance tune; light railway, a 
railway of light construction.— adj. Ui^t'- 
spir'itto, having a cheerful spirit.—^li^t'weiriit, 
a man or animal between the middleweight and 
the featherweight, as a boxer over 9 st. and not 
over 9 st. 9 lb. (amateur 7 lb.): a person of little 
importance or influence: a light article of any 
kind, esp. a motor-cycle.— adj. light in weight.— 
adi- light'-winged, having light wings: volatile.— 
make light of, to treat as of little consequence. 
[O.E. (Anglian) liht (W.S. lioht, Hokty, Ger. 
leichU O.N. Kttr', L. Uvis.) 

Ught. /fr, v.i. dismount: to come down as from 
a horse or vehicle or from fall or flight: to 
alight: to settle: to rest: to come by chance: 
—pr.p. light'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. light'ed or lit 
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—Abo {Pr. Bk.) Ugiit'm.—lliftt out, to decamp. 
[O.E. Uhtan, to tmmoont, Ut. make light; see 
preceding;] 

Uglrten, lit'H, vJ, to make light or lighter, or 
brighter: to illuminate.— v.L to become light, 
lighter, or brighter: to flash as lightning.— 
Its, light'ening, a making or becoming lighter or 
brighter; light'ning, the electric flash usually 
followed by thunder: a revival or exhilaration 
supposed to precede death (Shak.). —charac* 
terised by speed and suddenness.—^light'ning* 
arrest'er, apparatus for protecting electrical 
apparatus in thunderstorms; light'ning*bug, a 
firefly; light'ning-conduc'tor, -rod, a metallic 
rod for protecting buildings from lightning: 
lightning strike, an industrial strike without 
warning; light'ning*tube’, a fulgurite, [light 
(!)•] 

lighten. See li^t (2 and 3). 
lightsome. See light (1 and 2). 
ligaage, lin'ij {Spens.). Same as lineage. 
lign*aloes, lignaloes, lin-al'dz, lig-nal'dz, (B.) m. 
aloes-wood. [L. lignum, wood, and alois, gen. 
of L. and Gr. aloe, aloe.] 

ligne, lin, (Fr. Hn-y'), n. a measure of watch move¬ 
ment (Swiss ligne ~ 2'2S6 mm.}. [Fr.] 
lignocaine, lig'nd~kSn, n. a local anaesthetic much 
used in dentistry. 

lignum, lig'nsm, n. wood.— adj- lig'neous, woody: 
wooden.— n. lignifici'tion.— v.t. and v.t. lig'nify, 
to turn into wood or woody:— pr.p. lig'nifying; 
pa-t. and pa.p. lig'nified.— n. lig'nin, a compli¬ 
cated mixture of substances deposited in thick¬ 
ened cell-walls of plants.— adj. ligniper'dous (L. 
penUre, to destroy), destructive of wood.— n. 
lig'nite (rnit), brown coal, a stage in the eon.^ 
version of vegetable matter into coal.— adjs. 
lignitic i-nit'lky, ligniv'orous (L. vorare, to de¬ 
vour), feeding on wood.—lig'num-vitae (W're; 
L. Ug'ndbm we'ti,_ ve'; wood of life), the wood 
of Guaiacum. [L. lignum, wood.] 
lignum, lig'nam, (Ausfr.) n. a wiry shrub (Muehlen- 
beckia cunningkamii) or other shrub of the 
Polygonum family, forming dense masses in 
swamps and plains in Australia.—lig'num- 
scrub'; lig'num-swamp'. [For Polygonum.] 
ligroin, lig'rd-in, n. a petroleum fraction boiling 
between 80° and 120°C. [Origin unknown.] 
ligule, lig'id, n. {bot.) a scale at the top of the 
leaf-sheath in grasses: a similar scale on a petal: 
a strap-shaped corolla in composite plants.— 
n. lig'ula, a tongue-like part or organ: the 
anterior part of an insect's labium, or lower lip. 
— adJs. Iig'ular; lig'ulate (hot.), like a strap: 
having ligules.— n.pl. Liguliflo'rae, a division of 
the Compositae having all flowers ligulate.— 
adJ. liguliflo'ral. [L. ligula, dim. of lingua, a 
tongue.] 

Ltgimian, ll-gw6’rl-an, -gwo', n. and adj. Redemp- 
torist. ■ 

figure, lig'Or, -y^r, (B.) n. an unknown precious 
stone—^jacinth or amber accor^ing to R.V. (New 
English Bible says turquoise). [Gr. ligfrion.] 
Uke, Uk, adj- identical, equal, or nearly ^uai in 
any respect: similar, resembling: suiting, be¬ 
fitting (often in compound adjs, as ladylike)'. 
characteristic of (sometimes in compound adjs.) : 
inclined, likely, probable (dial.). — n. one of the 
same kind: the same thing: a stroke bringing 
the total to the same as the other side's (golf): 
an exact resemblance.— adv. in the same man¬ 
ner: probably (dial.): as it were (dial.): as if 
about (dial.): nearly (coll.): to some extent 
(dial.)', sometimes used meaninglessly (dial.). — 
conj. (Shak.; another reading as; now illit.) 
as: as if.— prep, in the same manner as: to the 
same extent as.— v.t. (Shak.) to compare, liken. 
— v.i. (obs.) to be or seem likely (to), come near 
(to).— ns. like'lihood, similitude (obs,): sem¬ 
blance (obs.); resemblance (obs.): probability: 


promise of‘'success or of Aiture exceltence; 
like'iiaesB, likelihood: likeness CSpens.).— m([. 
lifce'ly, similar (Spear.): like the thin^required: 
promising: probable: credible: p)easuu(</to/.): 
comely (dial.). — adv. probably.— v.t. lih'eii, to 
represent as like or similar: to compare.— n. 
like'ness, resemblance: semblance: guise: one 
who or that which has a resemblance: a por¬ 
trait.— €tdv. like'wise, in the same or similar 
manner: moreover: too.—fed like, to be dis¬ 
posed or inclined towards; had like, was likely, 
came near to; look like, to show a likelihood 
of: to appear similar to; something like a, a 
fine specimen, a model of what the thing should 
be; such like, of that kind; the likes of (Uiem), 
people like (them). [O.E. Ik, seen in gelic; 
O.N. like, Du. gelljk, Ger. gleich (— gelekh),] 
like, ttk, v.t. to please (obs.): to be pleased with; 
to approve: to enjoy.— n. a liking, chiefly in 
phrase ‘likes and dislikes’.— adi- lik(e)'abie, lov¬ 
able: amiable.— ns. llk'er, one who likes; 
lik'ing, affection, inclination: taste: satisfac- 
titfii: beloved (Milt.): condition, pli^t (obs.). 
— adJ. (obs.) pleasing: in good condition (also 
good'-iiking, well'-liking).—on liking (arch.), on 
approval. [Orig. impersonal—O.E. lician, to 
please, to be suitable— lie, like, suitable, likely.] 
like, lik, (Scot.) n. a corpse: a lykewake.— n. like'- 
wdee, -walk (see lykewake). [Northern form of 
lich.] 

likin, H-kin", n. formerly, a Chinese transit duty. 
[Chin.] 

lilac, li’hk, n. a European tree (Syringa vulgaris) 
of the olive family, with light-purple or white 
flowers, or other species of the genus: a light- 
purple colour.— adj. of that colour. [Fr. (obs.; 
now Idas) and Sp.,—Ar. lilak, lilak —Pers. lilak, 
nilak, bluish.] 
liliaceous, etc. See lily. 

lill, HI, (Spens.) v.t. to loll (the tongue). [Cf. loll.] 
fill, HI, (Scot.) n. a finger-hole of a wind instru¬ 
ment. [Cf. Du. lul.] 

Lillibuflero, HN-bdbde'ro, n. the famous ballad 
in mockery of the Irish Catholics, which ‘sung 
James 11 put of three kingdoms’.—Also Lilli- 
burlb'ro. [From the meaningless refrain.] 
Lilliputian, lthl-p6'sh(y)^n, n. an inhabitant of 
Lilli'put (-put), an imaginary country described 
by Swift in his Gulliver’s Travels, inhabited by 
pygmies: a midget, pygmy.— adj. diminutive, 
lilt, lilt, v.i. to do anything briskly or adroitly, 
as to hop about (dial.): to sing or play, esp. 
merrily, or vaguely and absent-mindedly, giving 
the swing or cadence rather than the structure 
of the melody: to hum.— v.t. to sing or play in 
such a manner.— n. a cheerful song or air: 
cadence, movement of a tune or the like: a 
lill (obs.). [M.E. lulte; origin unknown.] 
lily, IH'i, n. any plant or flower of the ^nus 
Lil'ium, typical genus of Lilift'ceae, a family of 
monocotyledons differing from rushes chiefly in 
the large conspicuous flowers: extended to 
others, of the same family, of the kindred 
Amaryllidaceae, or unrelated: the fleur-de-lis; 
a person or thing of great purity or whiteness 
(fig.). — adJ. white: pale.— adjs. lilift'ceoua; lil'ied, 
adorned with lilies; resembling lilies.— adts. lil'y- 
liv'ered, white-livered: cowardly; lil'y-white.— 
lily of the Nile, Richardia or Zantedeschia; 
lily of the valley, Convallaria. [O.E. HHe —L. 
HHum —Gr. lelrion, lily.] 

lima, l/'ms, n. (in full Lima hean) a bean (Phase- 
olus lunatus) akin to the French bean.—li'ma- 
wood, a kind of brazil-wood. [Lima in Peru.] 
limation, H~ma’shsn, n. filing. [L. lima, a file.] 
Limax, K'maks, n, the common genus of slugs, 
giving name to the slug family Limfi'ceae:—p/. 
limaces (H-mA'siz). — adJ- limaceous (H-m&’shts). 
— n, limacel (Ilm-s-seT), a slug's reduewd, usually 
embedded, shell.— adf. limaciform (Um-as’, or 
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if'HUlM'), ihiti^ke.— H. liiBMoii iUm'tsoH; Ft. 
U-MO-a), M ourve whose polar equation isr- 
a cos 0 -t- h. [L. llmix, a slug.) 
limb. Urn, H. a member or organ of the body, now 
only an arm, leg, or wing: a prudish euphemism 
for leg: a projecting part: a main branch of a 
tree or of anything elw: a member of a body 
of people, as ‘a limb of the law': an imp, 
scapegrace, as ‘a limb of Satan*.— v.t. to supply 
with limbs to dismember.— tuHs. 

limbed, furnished with limbs; limb'less.— adv. 
limb'n^ (Shak.), limb by limb.—iimb'-girdle, 
a bony arch with which a limb articulates.—out 
OB a limb, in a hazardous position on one’s 
own(>ig.). [O.E. /i'm; O.N. limr, Sw. lent.] 
limb, lint, n. an edge or border, as of the sun, 
etc.: the edge of a sextant, etc.: the free or 
expanded part of a floral or other leaf (6of.).— 
atfis. lim'bate, bordered; lim'bous, overlapping. 
[L. limbus, a border.] 

limbeck, limbec, Um'bek, (Spens., Shak.) n. aphetic 
for alembic. 

limber. Urn’bar, n. the shaft of a vehicle (dial.): 
the detachable fore-part of a gun-carriage (mi/.). 
— v.t. to attach to the iimber. [Poss. Fr. 
Ilmoniire.] 

limber, lim'btr, a4l. pliant, flexible.—v.r. to make 
limber.—lim'ber-neck, botulism in birds.—limber 
up, to tone up the muscles in preparation for 
physical effort of some sort, 
limber. Um'bar, (naut.) n. (usu. pi.) channel or hole 
on either side of the keelson for drainage. [Fr. 
lumiere —L. luminaria, windows.] 

Limbo, limbo, lim'bd, n. the borderland of Hell, 
assigned to the unbaptised (Limbus patrum for 
the righteous who died before Christ, Limbus 
ittfanium for children): any unsatisfactory place 
of consignment or oblivion: prison.—Also 
Lim'bus (-bss). [From the Latin phrase in 
Umbo, In, in, and abl. of limbus, border.] 
limbo, lim'bd, a West Indian dance in which 
the dancer bends backwards and passes under 
a bar which is progressively iowered. [Perh. 
limber (1).] 

limburgite, lim’ber^gil, n. a volcanic rock com¬ 
posed of olivine and augite, etc., in a fine¬ 
grained or glassy groundmass. [Umburg in 
Baden, a typical locality.] 

LimiHiB patrum, infantum. See Limbo, 
lime. Urn, n. any slimy or gluey material (dial.): 
bird-lime: the white caustic earth (calcium 
oxide, quicklime, caustic lime) got by calcining 
calcium carbonate (as limestone): calcium hy¬ 
droxide (slaked lime) got by adding water to 
quicklime: loosely, limestone or calcium car¬ 
bonate.— ad/, of lime.— v.t. to cover with lime: 
to cement (dio/.): to treat with lime: to manure 
with lime: to ensnare (also fig.). —v.i. (Shak.) 
to adulterate wine with lime.—i-f». llm'iness; 
llm'ing, the soaking of skins in limewater to 
remove hair: application of lime.— ad/, lim'y, 
glutinous, sticky (dial.): smeared with, contain¬ 
ing, like, of the nature of, lime.—lime'-bumer, 
one who calcines limestone, etc., to form lime; 
lime'kiln, a kiln or furnace in which calcium 
carbonate is calcined to lime; limelight, Drum¬ 
mond light, light produced by a blowpipe- 
flame directed against a block of quicklime: the 
glare of publicity(^g.); lime'stone, a sedimentary 
rock of calcium carbonate, sometimes (mag¬ 
nesian limestone) with much dolomite; lime'- 
twig, a twig smeared with bird-time: a snare: 
lime'wash, a milky mixture of slaked lime and 
water, used for coating walls, etc.; lima'water, 
a suspension of calcium hydroxide in water. 
[O.E. /im; Cer. leim, glue, L. Ilmus, slime.] 
lime. Urn, n. a kind of lemon tree: its small 
nearly globular fruit.— n. lime'y (slang), a 
British sailor or ship (from the use of lime- 
juice on British ships to prevent scurvy): any 


British person.—Ume'-juice, the add juice of 
the lime. [Fr.,—Sp. lima; cf. lemon.] 

Ume, Urn, n. the lindeo tree (Tilla europaeti), or 
other of the genus.—lime'-tree; lime'-wood. 
[Uad.] 

lime. See lyam. 

limen, It'men, (psych.) n. the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness: the limit below which a stimuius is 
not perceived.— a^. liminal (Um', lim'in-el). [L. 
limen, -inis, threshold.] 

linMrick, lim'e-rik, n. a form of humorous verse 
in a five-line jingle. [Said to be from a refrain 
formerly used, referring to Limerick in Ireland.) 
limes, li’mez, ii'mes, n, a boundary or boundary 
work, esp. of the Roman Empire:— pi. limites 
(li'mit-gs, U'mi-tis). [L. limes, -Ills.] 
limicolous, li-mik’e-las, atf;. living in mud.— adj. 
lim'ons (arch.), muddy: slimy. [L. limus, mud, 
colire, to dwell.] 

limit. Urn'it, n. boundary: that which may not 
be passed: restriction: a value, position, or 
figure, that can be approached indefinitely 
(math.): a prescribed time (Shak.): that which 
is bounded, a region or division: the unspeak¬ 
able extreme of endurability (coll.). —v.r. to ap¬ 
point, specify (Shak.): to confine within bounds: 
to restrict.— atf/. lim'itable.—n. limitfi'riaa, one 
who limits salvation to part of mankind.— adl. 
limitary (-«-ri), of a boundary: placed at the 
boundary: confined within limits: licensed as 
a limiter (hlst.).—n. limitft'tion.— adfs. lim'ifil- 
tive, tending to limit; limited, within limits: 

narrow: restricted.—n. a limited company_ 

adv. lim'itedly.— ns. limitedness; limiter, the 
person or thing that limits or confines: a friar 
who had a licence to beg within certain bounds 
(hist.). — n. and adi- lim'iting.—<«(/. lim'iriesa, 
having no limits: boundless: immense: in¬ 
finite.— adv. lim'itlessiy.— n. limltlenneBs.— 
limited liability (see liability); limited (liability) 
company; limited express (U.S.), a railway train 
carrying a limited number of passengers; 
limited monarchy, one in which the monarch 
shares the supreme power with others. [L. 
limes, -ills, boundary.] 

limitrophe, lim'i-trdf, adj. near the frontier: 
border. [L. limitrophus — limes, -Ms, border. Or. 
trophos, feeder.] 

limma. Urn's, n. a pause of one mora (pros.): in 
Pythagorean music, the difference between two 
whole tones and a perfect fourth: applied also 
to other minute intervals. [Gr. lelmma, a 
remnant.] 

limmer, lim'ar, n. a rogue or thief (obs.): a hussy, 
a jade (Scot.). [Origin obscure.] 
limn, Um, v.t. v.i. (arch.) to draw or paint, esp. 
in water-colours: orig. to illuminate with orna¬ 
mental letters, etc.:—pr.p. limning (lim'ing, lim‘- 
tdng).—n. limner (lim'nsr), a painter on paper 
or parchment: a portrait-painter. [O.Fr. 
luminer or enluminer —L. lUminSre or illiiminare.J 
Limnaea, lim-ni's, n. a genus of pond-snails.— 
n. limnae'id, any member of the family Lim- 
nae'idae, to which it belongs.— adJs. limnetic 
(-net’ik), living in fresh water; limnolog'ical.— 
ns. limnorogiat; limnol'ogy, the scientific study 
(embracing physical, geographical, biological, 
etc., characteristics) of lakes and other fresh¬ 
water bodies.— adj. limnoph'ilous, living in 
ponds or marshes. [Gr. llmne, a pool or 
marsh.] 

limonite, li’man-it, n. brown iron ore, hydrated 
ferric oxide, a deposit in bogs and lakes (bog- 
ironu or a decomposition product in rocks.— 
adj. limonitic (-it’ik). [Gr. leimdn, a meadow.] 
limosis, li-md'sis, n. a morbidly ravenous appetite, 
[Gr. limos, hunger.] 
limous. See under limicolous. 

Limomin, li-mSd-zi, n. a breed of cattle.— n. 
limousine, Um'db-zin, large closed motor-car 
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(mig. with the tiriver'i seat outside hut covend 
by tbs rool> wbi^ hu a partition sqwntins 
driver and ))asaengen: loosely, any large motor- 
ear isometimes •Used ironically). [LimoittiR, a 
district in France.] 

Ump, Aim, fuO- wanting stiffness: flaccid: droop¬ 
ing. [Origin obscure.] 

liinptAev,v.f.tohait: todragaleg: (ofdamaged 
ship, atrcrafl) to proceed with difScuity.— n. a 
limc^ g^t; a hah.—it. and tufi. limp'ing.— 
adv. Itav'ingly. [There is an O.E. adj. lemp~ 
heaU, haUing.]. 

limpet, Um'plt, n. a gasteropod (Patella, etc.) with 
conical shell, that cUniP to rocks: one not 
easily ousted. [O.E. kmpedu, lamprey.] 

Umpid, llm'pid, euil- clear: transparent.—it. lim- 
pid'i^.— adv. lim'pidly. [L. limpidus.\ 
limuluB. Ilm'kbs, it. the king-crab genus. [L. 

Ibnuha, dim. of limus, looking sideways.] 
lia. An, v.i. iSpens.) to cease, to give over.— v.t. 
(ohs.) to cease from. [O.E. Unnan, to cease.] 
lik M linn. 

liaac. Abbrev. for //near uccelerator. 
liaage. See lineage under line (2). 
linch, Hnch, Itnsh^ {dial.) n. a boundary ridge or 
unplough^ strip: a terrace or ledge.—^Also 
liara'et, lynch'et. [O.E. Mine, ridge; cf. link 
(3)J 

linchpin, linch', linsh'pin, n. a pin used to keep 
a wheel on its axle. [O.E. lynis, axle, and pin.] 
liacoln-green, lingk'an-grin, it. a bright green 
cloth once made at Lincoln: its colour, 
linctua, Ungk’tas, it. a syrup-like medicine:— pi. 
linc'tttses.— n. linc'ture. [L. linctus, -us, a 
licking.] 

liad, lind, linden, lin’dtn. Same as lime (3). [O.E. 
lindl cf. O.N. lirul, Ger. /inde.] 
lindane, lln’dSn. Same as gammexane. 
lindwona, Hnd'wUrm, (myth.) n. a wingless dragon. 

[Adapted from Sw. and Dan. llndorm.] 
line, lin, n. flax, its fibre, or its seed (obs.): heckled 
flax: yam spun from good flax: linen thread 
or cloth (pbs.). — v.t. to cover on the inside: 
to fill, stuff: to reinforc^ strengthen (esp. books): 
to be placed along the side of: to serve as a lining. 
— adi. lined, having a lining.—ns. lin'er, that 
which serves as a lining: one who lines; lln'ing, 
the action of one who lines: material applied to 
a surface, esp. material on the inner surface of 
a garment,etc.: contents: (in p/.) underclothing, 
esp. drawers (obs. or dial.). [O.E. lin, flax, cog¬ 
nate with or derived from L. linum; cf. next 
word.] 

line, lin, n. a thread, string, cord, rope, esp. one 
for fishing, sounding, hanging clothes, or guid¬ 
ance: that which has length without breadth 
or thickness (math.): a lon^ narrow mark: a 
streak, stroke, or narrow stripe: draughtsman¬ 
ship: a row: a row of print^ or written char¬ 
acters, ships, soldiers, etc.: a verse, such as is 
usu. such written in one row: a series or succes¬ 
sion, ar of progeny: a service of ships, buses, etc. 
or a company running them: a course, route, 
system: a railv'ay or tramway track or route: 
a stretch or route of telegraph, telephone, or 
power wires or cables: an order given to an 
agent for goods: such goods received: trade 
in. or the stock on hand of, any particular goods: 
a lineament: a rank: a short letter or note: 
a wrinkle: a trench: limit: method: policy: 
a rule or canon: the equator: lineage: direc¬ 
tion: occupation: course: province or sphere 
of life, interest, or taste: regular army: line 
of bttttle (see below): the twelfth part of an 
jnch: relevant information (coll.): glib talk 
(slang): in TV, the path traversed by the electron 
beam or scanning spot in moving once from side 
to side (horizontal scanning) or from top to 
bottom (vertical scanning) of the picture: in 
pi. lines, marriage or church membership certi- 


Um 

fieate: wontt of an actor's part: lot in life 
(rars): outlines: mitttaiy* field-works: rows of 
huts (m/A): a stdiool imposition: fits of bad 
temper (Skidc.) — •v.t. to mark out with lines: 
to cover with lines: to put in line: to form a 
line aloi^: to give out for public singing, as a 
hymn, liM by bne; to delineate, sketch (some¬ 
times verbally): to measure with a line (arch.). 
— v.l. to take a place in line.— ns. linage, liaeage 
(lin'd), aligning (arch.): measurement or pay¬ 
ment by the line; lineage (lin'i-d), mrlier linage, 
lignage, lyqage (lin'd), ancestn.— adf. Hneal 
(Un'i-al), of or belonging to a line or lines or 
one dimension: composed of lines: in the direc¬ 
tion of a line: in, of, or transmitted by direct 
line of descent, or hqptimate descent.— n. 
lineality (-al'i-ti) — adv. lin'ealiy.—n. lineament 
(lin'i-a-mant), feature: distinguishing mark in 
the form, esp. of the face.— a^. linear (lin’i-ar), 
of or belonging to a line: of one dimension: 
consisting of, or having the form of, lines: long 
and very narrow, with parallel sides: capable 
of being represented on a graph by a straight 
line: of a system, in which doublingihe cause 
doubles the effect.— n. linearity (lin-i-ar'i-ti ).— 
adv. lin'early.— adjs. lin'eate, -d, marked with 
lines.— n. line&'thm, marking with lines: ar¬ 
rangement of or in lines.— adl- lined (lind), 
marked with lines: having a line.— ad/, lineolate 
(lin’i-a-l&t), marked with fine lines.— ns. lin'er, 
one who makes, marks, draws, paints, or writes 
lines: a paint-brush for making lines: a line- 
fisher: a line-fishing boat: a vessel or aircraft 
of a line: colouring matter used to outline the 
eyes; lin'ing, alignment: the making of a line; 
use of a line: marking with lines.—linear A, an 
undeciphered Cretic script, close relative, if not 
’'mmediate ancestor, of linear B; linear acceler¬ 
ator, an apparatus in which electrons are ac¬ 
celerated while travelling down (a) metal tube(s), 
e.g. by means of electromagnetic waves; linear 
B, an ancieqt script (c. 1400 b.c.) found in 
Crete, deciphered with all but general accept¬ 
ance as a form of Greek seven centuries earlier 
than any previously known; linear penpective, 
that part of perspMtive which regards only 
the positions, magnitudes, and forms of the 
objects delineated; linear pri^amming. that 
which enables a computer to give an optimum 
result when fed with a number of unrelated 
variables, used in determining the most efficient 
arrangement of e.g. an industrial process: 
line'-engrav'er; line'-engrav'ing, the process 
of en^aving in lines, steel or copperplate 
engraving: an engraving so done; linc'-fcnce' 
(U.S.), a farm-boundary fence; line'-fish, 
one taken with the line; line'-fish'er, -fish'erman; 
line'-fish'ing; line'man, one who attends to lines 
of railway, telegraph, telephone, or electric- 
light wires, etc.; line'-of-batt'le-ship, a ship fit 
for the line of battle, a battleship; line'-out, a 
formation of Rugby football players when the 
bail is thrown from touch; line'-shooter (slang), 
one who shoots a line; linesman l[Anz'), lineman: 
a soldier in a regiment of the line: in Associ¬ 
ation football, one who-marks the spot at which 
the ball goes into touch; in lawn-tennis, one 
who decides on which side of a line the ball 
falls; line'-squall, one of a chain of squalls 
occurring along a travelling line, with rise and 
sudden change of wind, rise of pressure and fall 
of temperature; linc'-storm (V.S.), an equinoc¬ 
tial storm; line'-up', an arrangement in line: 
putting or coming into line: a queue.—bring 
into line, to cause to conform; draw the line 
(see draw); Fraunhofer’s lines, dark lines cross¬ 
ing the spectrum—from the Bavarian opticidn 
Joseph von Fraunhofer (1787-1826); get a line 
on (slang), to get information about; give line, 
(from angling) to allow apparent fre^om in 
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order to leeiire st but; n line, in a straight line: 
in agreement or harmony: in the running; line 
of battle, arrangemoit in line to meet the enemy; 
line of beanty (llmmrdi'e), a curve like a drawn- 
outS; line up, to bring into aUgnment: to make 
a stand (in support of, or against): to gather 
together In readiness: to secure, arrange (for a 
person); one's line of country, one's field of 
study or interest: on the line (jralnt.), hanging 
on the level of the eyes; read between the Imea, 
infer what is not explicitly stated; shoot a line 

8 se shoot); toe the line (see toe). [Partly from 
.E. line, cord (iVom or cognate with L. tinum, 
flax), partly through Fr. ligne, and partly 
directly from L. linea; cf. preceding word.} 
line, lln, v.t. (esp. of a dog or wolf) to copulate 
with. (Fr. ligner.] 

line, lln, n. a form of lind.— n. (Shale.) line-grove, 
lineage, lineal, linear, etc. See line (2). 
lined. See line (1 and 2). 

linen, lln'»n, n. cloth made of lint or flax: under¬ 
clothing, orig. of linen: articles of linen, or of 
other materials as cotton, rayon, etc.—table- 
linen, bed-linen, body-linen.-^adf- of or like 
linen.—lin'en-draper, a dealer in linens; tin'en¬ 
fold, lin'en-scroll', a decoration in mouMings 
like parallel folds of linen.—wash one's dirty 
linen at home, in public, to keep secret, to expo^ 
sordid family affairs. [O.E. linen (adj.)— Am, 
flax; see line (1).] 

-ling, noun suffix denoting a diminutive as 
duck/ing, hence expressing affection as darling 
(O.E. diorling), sometimes implying depreci¬ 
ation. as underA'ng. 

ling, ling, n. a fish (Molva) of the cod family, 
[^ob. conn, with long.] 
ling, ling, n. heather.— aeff. ling'y. [O.N. lyng.] 
ling, ling, n. Scots form of line (2).—sting and 
ling (see sting (2)). 

lingam, ling'gam, n. the Hindu phallus, a symbol 
of Siva.—Also ling's. (Sans.) 
lingel, lingle, ling'gl (chiefly Scot., ling'l), n. a 
shoemaker’s waxed thread. [O.Fr. lignoel —a 
dim. from L. linea.) 

linger, ling’ger, v.i. to remain long; to delay in 
reluctance: to tarry: to loiter; to be protracted: 
to remain alive, although gradually dying.— v.t. 
to prolong, protract (Shak.)'. td pass in tedium 
or dawdling.—n. ling'erer.— n. and a4i. ling'ering. 
—adv. ling'eringly. [Freq. from O.E. lengan, to 
protract— long, long.] 

lingerie, Uzh-e-re, n. linen goods: women’s under¬ 
clothing. [Fr.,— linge, linen—L. llnum, flax, 
thread, linen.] 

lingo, llng'gS, n. language, esp. one despised or 
not understood. [Prov. lengo, lingo, or some 
other form of L. lingua, language.] 
lingoa geral, ling'gwd zher^il’, a trade jargon 
used in Brazil based on Tupi-Guarani. [Port., 
general language.] 

iingot, llng’get, n. an ingot. [Fr. tingot —^Eng. 

ingot, with the def. art. /’.] 
lingua, llng’gwe, n. the tongue: a tongue-like 
structure.—i»A‘. ling'ual.— adv. ling'ually.— atU. 
ling'uifdrm, tongue-shaped.— ns. ling'uist, one 
who has a good knowledge of languages; ling'- 
ttister (U.S.), an interpreter.—^Also link'ster, 
ling'ster.—linguist'ic, -al, pertaining to 
languages or knowledge or study of languages. 
— adv. linguist'ically.—n. (treated as sing.) 
lingnist'ics, the study of language in iu widest 
sense, in every aspect and in all its varieties.— 
ns. ling'uistry: lingula (llng'gU-la), a little tongue¬ 
like part: (cap.) a narrow-shelled genus of 
brachiopods: extended loosely to kindred 
genera, as Lfngulell'a, the characteristic fossil 
of tlw Upper Cambrian Lingula Flags. — adjs. 
ling'ular, pm^aining to a lingula; ling'ulate, 
tongue-shaped.—Hngnafrancaf/fng'gw^^oiurA'a; 
It., Frankish language), a mixed Italian trade 


jargon 'used in tha Levant: any mtematiwiBl 
jargon; lingoisticphiloaacgQ', a tenn loosely tued 
to cover methods Of analysis of philosophicaHy 
puzzling concepts by meticulous assemb^ and 
scrutiny oi the widely-varying exprmsions of 
these concepts in ordinary discourse; later ex¬ 
tended to a systematic study of the working 
of language itsm.—^Also liqguistic analysis. [L. 
lingua (for dingua), the tongue.] 
linhay, linay, ttn't, (dial.) n. a sh^, open in front. 
[Origin obscure.] 

linimeM, lin'i-mant, n. a thin ointment: an embro¬ 
cation. [L. limmentum — llnire, Unite, to s.mear.] 
linin, ll'nin, n. a substaime which forms the net¬ 
work of a cell nucleus. [L. liman, thread, net.] 
lining. See line (1 and 2). 
link, lingk, n. a ring of a chain, chain-mail, etc.: 
anything connecting (also Jig.): a unit in a 
communications system: the 1/100th part of the 
surveyor’s chain, 7*92 inches: a segment or 
unit in a connected series: a winding of a river 
(Scot.). — v.t. to connect.— v.i. to be or become 
connected: to go arm-in-arm.—ns. iink'agc, an 
act or mode of unking: the fact of being linked: 
a system of links: a chemical bond: product of 
magnetic flux by number of coils (elect.): a sys¬ 
tem of lines pivoted together, describing definite 
curves (mafA.): a tendency of certain characters 
to be inherited together (biol.). —linked verse, a 
form of Japanese verse alternating three lines 
of respectively 3, 7, S syllables with two lines of 
7, 7 syllables, different poets supplying succeed¬ 
ing verses; link man, one who provides a con¬ 
nection as by passing on information, or by 
holding together separate items of a progranune; 
link'-mo'tion, reversing gear of a steam-engine: 
a system of pieces moving as a linkage; link'-up, 
a connection, union; link'work.—^missing link, 
any point or fact needed to complete a series 
or a chain of argument: an intermediate form 
in the evolution of jnan from simian ancestors. 
[Prob. from an O.N. form cog. with O.E. 
hlencan (pi.), armour; Ice. hlekkr, Ger. gelenk, 
a joint.] 

link, lingk, n. a torch of pitch and tow: burnt 
links used as blacking (Shak.). —link'boy, iink'- 
man, an attendant carrying a link in dark streets. 
[Origin doubtlUI.] 

link, lingk, n. a bank (obs.): (in pi. often treated 
as sing.) a stretch of flat or gently undulating 
ground along a seashore, hence a golf-course. 
[O.E. Mine, a ridge of land,'a bank: of. linch.] 
link, lingk, (Scot.) v.i. to move nimbly: to trip 
along briskly. [Cf. Norw. linke, to hobble, 
limp.) 

linkster. See lingua. 

linn, lin, tin. n. a waterfall: a cascade pool: a 
deep ravine. [O.E. hlynn, a torrent, combined 
with Gael, linne, Ir. Ann, W. llyn, pool.] 
Linnaean, Linnean, lin-e'm, pertaining to 
Linnaeus or Linne, the Sw^ish botanist (1707- 
1778), or’to his artificial system of classification, 
linnet. An'//, n. Linota eannabina, a common 
finch, feeding on flax-seed.—green linnet, the 
greenfinch. (O.Fr. linette, llnot — lin, flax—L. 
Tinum; cf. O-E. llnece or linete, end iintie.] 
linolcic, lin-d-li'ik, linolenic, lin-d-lin'ik (or -len"), 
acid, highly unsaturated fistty acids obtained 
from the glycerides of certain fats and oils, as 
linseed oil, and constituting Vitamin F. 
linoleum, lin-S'li-am, -lyam, n. floor-covering made 
by impregnating a fabric with a mixture of 
oxidised linseed-oil, resins, and fillers (esp. cork). 
—Also ad/.—Also lino (li’no) (cott.). —n. linocut 
(li’nd-kut), a design cut in relief in linoleum: a 
print from such a block. [L. Itnum, flax, oleum, 
oil.] 

Linotype, Hn'O-tlp, n. a machine for producing 
stereotyped lines: a slug or line of printing-type 
cast in one piece, [line o’ type (trademark).] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el's-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vlii 



I Sn’sang, •. » ciwt*lik 0 aaiiml of Btmwo 
and Java: applied alao to Idndrad animali of 
dw Himalayas, Bunna, and West Africa. [Java* 
nese fiasoa.] 

l inse ed, Ita'tid, a. lint or flax seed—ateo Unt'seed. 
—din'saed cake, the cake remaining when the oil 
is pressed out of lint or flax seed, used as a 
food fbr sheep and cattle; lin'seed-meal, the 
meal of Unse^ used for poultices and as a 
cattle-food; lin'aeed-ml, oil from flax seed. 
[O.E. /ir, flax, sdd, seed.] 
linsey, ttn'zi, a. clom made of linen and wool.— 
Also od/.—lin'sey-wixdtey {-wifbl'zi), a thin 
coarse stuff of linm and wool mixed, or inferior 
wool with cotton: gibberish iS/iak.). — atfi. of 
linen and wool: neither one thing nor another. 
[Perh. line (1), wool, and possibly say (3).] 
linatock, Un'stak, a. a staff to hold a Ughted 
match for firing cannon.—Also lint'stock. (Du. 
hnistiA—lont, a match (cf. lunt), stok, a stick.] 
lint, lint, a. flax (Scot.): scrapkl linen or a 
cotton substitute for dressing wounds: cotton 
fibre: raw cotton.—a. lint'er (f/.S.), a machine 
for stripping off short cotton fibre from the 

S 'nned s^s: (in pi.) the fibre so removed.— 
it'seed (Scot.), flax seed for sowing.—adi. lint'- 
white, flaxen. (M.E. lynt, lynet, perh.—L. Unteus, 
of linen— linum, flax.] 

lintel, llnt'l, a. a timber or stone over a doorway 
or window.— odi- lint'elled. [O.Fr. Unttl (Fr. 
linteau)—-a dim. of L. limes, ~ltis, border.] . 
lintie, lin’ti, lintwhite, llnt'(h)wU, (now chiefly 
Scot.) ns. a linnet. [O.E. linetwige, lit. perh. 
flax-twitcher.] 

lion, li'»n, a. a large, fierce, tawny, loud-roaring 
animal of the cat family, the male with shaggy 
mane: a man of unusual courage (fig.)'. tlM 
constellation or the sign Leo (astron.): any ob¬ 
ject of interest, esp. a famous or conspicuous 
person much sought aAer (from the lions once 
kept in the Tower, one of the sights of London) : 
an old Scots coin, with a lion on the obverse, ' 
worth 74 shillings Scots (James \I):—fem. 
ll'oncss.— ns. li'oncel, li'oncclle, li'onel (her.), a 
small lion used as a bearing; li'onet, a young 
lion.—v.r. li'onise, -ize, to treat as a lion or 
object of interest: to go around the sights of: 
to show the sights to.— n. li'onism, lionising: 
lion-like appearance in leprosy.— adfs. li'on-likc, 

. li'only.—li'im-lwart, one with great courage.— 
adj. li'on-heart'ed.—li'oa-hunt'er, a hunter of 
'lions: one who runs after celebrities; lion’s 
provider, the jackal, supposed to attend upon the 
lion, really his hanger-on; lion’s share, the 
•whole or greater part.—^twist the lion’s tail, to 
harass Great Britain. [A.Fr. liun —L. tea, -onis 
—Gr. fcdfi. ~ontos.] 

lip, lip, n, either of the muscular flaps in front of 
the teeth: any similar structure, as each of the 
two divisions of a labiate corolla: the edge or 
rim of an orifice, cavity, or vessel: part of such 
a rim bent outwards like a spout: impudent 
talk, insolence (slang). — v.l. to touch with the 
lips: to kiss: to wash, overflow, or overrun the 
edge of: to lap or lave: to form a lip on: to 
edge: to turn or notch the edge of (Scot.): to 
utter with the lips.— v.i. to manage the lips in 
playii^ a wind-instrument; to lap at the brim: 
to have water lapping over;— pr.p. lipp'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. lipped.— adJ- of the lip: formed or 
sounded by the lips: (in composition) from the 
lips only, i\ot sincere.—<(</>. lip’less; lipped 
dipt), having a lip or lips: labiate; lipp'y, with 
hanging lip: saucy (slang\.— adj. lip'-deep, in¬ 
sincere: immersed to the lips.— v.i. lip -read.— 
lip'-reader; lip'-riad'ing, gathering what a per¬ 
son says by watching the movement of the lips; 
l^'-roundiag, rounding of the lips, as in pro¬ 
nouncing o\ Up'salve, ointment for the lips: 
blandishmem; lip'-servke, insincere professions 

JSte.fSr; me, h6r (her); mine; mote. 


or worship: Uj^'arick, colouring for the lips in 
the form of a stick.—v4. and r.i. to paint wldi 
lipstick.—in Lmsburie pinfold (Shedc.), perh. 
between the teeth; ^eep) a sdfl upper Ik. (to 
show^ a face of resolution, with no yielding to 
emobon; make a Up (Shak.), to pout in suflen- 
ness or derision. [O.E. lippa; Du. lip, Ger. 
lippe, L. labium.] 

Uparite, lip'a^it, n. rhyolite. [From the Upari 
Islands, where it occurs.] 
lip-, Upo-, /ipn, lipdfi-), in composition, fat.— ns. 
lip'ase (-ds, -Sz), an enzyme that breaks up fats; 
lipochrome (-krSm; Gr. chrdma, colour), a pig¬ 
ment of butter fat, etc.— adf. Up'oid, fat-like.— 
n. a fat-like subsunce: a lipid.— ns. lip'id(e), a 
fat or wax, etc., found in living cells; lipd'ma, 
a fatty tumour:—pf. lipd'mata; lipomatfl'sis, 
the excessive growth of fat.—odl- iipd'matoua. 
[Gr. //por, fat.] 

Lipizzaner, llp-it-sa'nar, n. a breed of horses (usu. 
grey or white in colour) particularly suited for 
displays of haute dcole.—Also Lippizaner, Lippi- 
zzaner, Lippizana (-n»), Lippizzana. (Lipizza 
(Lippiza, Lippizza), near Trieste, where orig. 
bred.] 

lipogram, Itt'o-gram, or lip', n. a writing, esp. 
in verse, from which all words are omitt^ 
which contain a particular letter.— adf. lipo- 
grammat'ic.— ns. lipogramm'atism; lipogramm'- 
atist; lipog'raphy, accidental omission of a 
letter or letters in writing. [Gr. leipein, to leave, 
gramma, a letter, grapheia. to write.] 
lippen, Up'n, (Scot.) v.i. to trust, rely, depend 
(with to, on). — v.t. to expect.— adl- lipp'ening 
(Scott), unguarded. [Origin obscure.] 

Hppitude, Up'i-tUd, (arch.) it. soreness of the eyes. 

[L. lippitOdo — lippus, blear-eyed.] 
lippy, lippic, lip’i, n. an old Scottish dry measure, 
the fourth part of a peck. [Dim. from O.E. 
/eop, a basket; cf. leap (2).] 
liquate, lik’wai, v.t. to melt: to subject to liqua- 
' tion.~adj. liq’uable.— n. liqua'tion. melting: 
separation of metals with dilTerent melting- 
points. [L. liquare, -atum, to liquefy.] 
liquefy, iik'wi-fi, v.t. to make liquid.— v.i. to be¬ 
come liquid: to drink (facet.): — pr.p. liq'uefy- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. Uq'uefied.— n. and adl. 
liquefacient (•fa'shant). — n. liquefaction (-fak'- 
sh»n). — adl- liq'uefiable.— n. liq'uefier.—liquified 
petroleum gas, propane or butane under moderate 
pressure, used in vehicles in place of petrol or 
dieSel oil. [L. liquefacire — liquere, to be liquid, 
facire, to make.] 

Iiquesce, lik-wes', v.i. to become liquid: to merge. 
— ns. liquesc'ence, liquesc'ency.— adj. liquesc'ent. 
[L. liqufscire — liquere, to be liquid.] 
liqueur, lik-Or', or li-kar\ n. an alcoholic prepara¬ 
tion flavoured or perfumed and sweetened—as 
chartreuse, cherry brapdy, curacao, benedictine, 
kummel, maraschino.— v.t. to flavour with a 
liqueur.— adj. (of brandy or whisky) that may 
be drunk as a liqueur.—^liqueur'-glass, a very 
small drinking-glass. [Fr.,—L. liquor; see 
liquor.] 

liquid, lik'wid, adJ- flowing: fluid: watery: in 
phys., in a state between solid and gas, in which 
the molecules move freely about one another but 
do not fly apart: clear; moist: of sound, etc., 
free from harshness: indisputable: unfixed; 
readily converted into cash.— n. a liquid sub¬ 
stance: a flowing consonant sound, as /, r. — v.t. 
liq'uidate, to clear up or off: to arrange or wind 
up: to dispose of. to wipe out, do away with 
(slang): to kill off (slang). — v.l. to go into liquida¬ 
tion.—ns. liquida'tion; liq'uidator.— v.t. liq'uid- 
ise, -ize, to render liquid.— n. liquid'ity.---ndv. 
liq'uidly.—n. liq'uidncss. [L. liquidus, liquid, 
clear —liquere, to be clear.] 

Liquidambar, lik-wid-am'hjr, n. a genus of bal¬ 
samiferous trees of the family Hemamelidaceae, 

fiir; mute; moon, foot; dhen (then) 
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found in North America and Asia. [L. tiqutdus, 
Uquid, L.L. ambar, amber.] 
liquor, llk'»r, n. ai^taing liquid, esp. the prodwt 
of cooking or other operation: a liquid secre¬ 
tion: a beverage, esp. alcoholic: strong drink: 
a strong solution: any prepared solution—v.r. 
to apply liquor or a solution to: to rub with oil 
or grease (Skuk.).—v./. Ulang) to drink (esp. with 
up). —in liquor, also lii|uorra {skmg), drunk; 
liquor laws, laws controlling the sale of intoxica¬ 
ting drinks. [O-Fr. licur, licour (Fr. iiqueur) —L. 
liquor, -Sris.] 

liquorice, licorice, Uk'a-rts, (in U.S. also -rlsh), n. 
a papilionaceous plant IClycyrrkiga glabra, or 
other species) of Euro|K and Asia: its long 
sweet root used in medicine: an extract from 
the root: confectionery made from it.—Indian 
liquorice, Abrus (also liquorice-vine); wild 
liquorice, a kind of milk-vetch (Astragalus 
glycyphyllus —also liquorice-vetch); rest-harrow. 
[A.Fr. lycorys —L.L. liquiritia, a corr. of Gr. 
glykyrriza — glykys, sweet, rhiza, root.] 
liquorish, another spelling of lickerish: also used 
to mean inclined towards liquor, 
lira, le'ra, n. Italian monetary unit (coins of S, 10, 
etc., lire being in circulation):— pi. lire (le’rd), 
lir'as. (It.,—L. libra, a pound.] 

Liriodendron, lir-iS-den'dron, n. the tulip-tree 
genus. (Gr. leirion, a lily, dendron, a tree.] 
liripoop, lir'i-poop, (obs.) n. the long tail of a 
graduate’s hood: a part or lesson committed to 
memory: a silly person.—Also lir'iptpe (-pip). 
[L.L. liripipium; origin unknown.] 
lirk, lirk, (Scot.) a. a fold: a wrinkle.—v.f. to 
wrinkle. (Origin unknown.] 
lis, tes, (her.) n. a fleur-de-lis:— pi. lis, lisses 
(les'iz). UFr.]. 

Lisbon, liz'bsn, n. a light-coloured wine from 
Estremadura in Portugal, shipped from Lisbon. 
lisle, lil,' n. a long-stapled, hard-twisted cotton 
yarn.—Also atfl. [Old spelling of Lille, France.] 
lisp, lisp, y.i. to speak with the tongue against the 
upper teeth or gums, as in pronouncing th for 
s or z; to articulate as a child: to utter imper¬ 
fectly;^— v.t. to utter with a lisp.— n. the act or 
habit of lisping: a defect of speech by which one 
lisps.— n. lisp'er.— adj. and n. lisp'ing.— adv. 
lisp'ingly. [O.E. wlisp (adj.), stammering; Du. 
lispen, Ger. lispeln.] 

lispound, lispund, lis'pownd, pond, (Orkney and 
Shetland) n. a varying weight, 12 to 34 pounds. 
(L.G. or Du. lispund, for livsckpund, Livonian 
pound.] 

iissencephalous, li.s-zn-sef‘z-bs, adj. with smooth 
cerebral hemispheres. [Gr. Ussos, smooth, 
enkephalon, brain.] 

lissome, lissom, lis'em, adj. lithesome, nimble, 
flexible.—n. Iis8'om(e)ness. [lithesome.] 
lissotrichous, lls-ot'ri-kss, adj. smooth-haired. 

(Gr. Ussos, smooth, thrix, trichos, hair.] 
list, list, n. the selvage on woven textile fabrics: a 
border: a stripe: a strip; a ridge or furrow 
made with a lister (U.S.): a strip cut from an 
edge: material composed of cut-off selvages; a 
boundary (obs.); a destination (Shak.); (in pi.) 
the boundary of a tilting-ground or the like, 
hence the ground itself, combat.— adj. made of 
strips of woollen selvage.— v.t. to border: to 
put list on: to remove the edge from: to plough 
with a lister (U.S.). — adf. list'ed, enclosed for 
tilting or the like: fought in lists.— n. list'er 
(U.S.), a double-mould-board plough.—enter 
the lists, to come forward for contest. (O.E. 
llste; Ger. leiste; affected in some senses by 
O.Fr. lisse (Fr. lice. It. lizza) —L.L. liciae, bar¬ 
rier.] 

list, list, n, a catalogue, roll, or enumeration.— 
v.t. to place in a list or catalogue: to enroll (as 
soldiers).—v.l. to enlist (also ’list, as if for 
enlist).—active list, the roll of those liable for 
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active servtee. [O.F. Uste, of Gmc. origin, 
ultimately same word as above, from the sense 
of a strip of paper.] 

list, list, it. a fiU^ (archil.); a division of parted 
hair.—^ r. list'el, a small fillet. (It. llsta, listetto; 
ult. the same as list (1 and 2).] 
list, list, v.t. to please (impters., arch.); to have 
pleasure in (pers.);- to desire: to like or please: 
to choose: to cause to heel over (naut.). — v.i. to 
heel over;—pa.t. list'ed, list; pa.p. list'qd; 3rd 
pers. sing. pr.t. list, lists, listeth.—it. joy (obs.); 
desire: inclination: choice; heeling over.— adj. 
iist'less, having no desire or wish: uninterested: 
languid— adv. list'lessly.— n. list'lessness. (O.E. 
lystan, impers., to please— lust, pleasure.] 
list, list, (arch, or poet.) v.i. to listen.—v.f.to listen 
to.— adj. list'ful, attentive. (O.E. hlyslan.] 
listen, lis'n, v.i. to give ear or hearken: to follow 
advice.—n. act of listening.— n. listener (lls'nsr), 
one who listens or hearkens.—list'encr-ia (pi. 
list'eners-in); list'ening-in; list'ening-post, a 
post where men are stationed to hear what the 
enemy is doing.—listen in, to listen to a wireless 
broadcast: to overhear intentionally a message 
intended for another. (O.E. hlysnan, recorded 
in the Northumbrian form lysna.] 

Listerism, lis't»r-izm, n. antiseptic treatment of 
surgical wounds introduced by the English 
sur^on Lord Uster (1827-1912).— a^. Listerian 
(-te'rl-sn), pertaining to Lister or his system.— 
v.t. Lis'terise, -ize, to treat by Listerism. 
lit, pa.t. and pa.p. of light (1 and 3). 
litany, lit'e-ni, n. a prayer of supplication, esp. in 
processions: an appointed form of responsive 
prayer in public worship in which the same thing 
is repeat^ several times.—IH'any-desk, -stool, 
in the English Church, a movable desk at which 
a minister kneels, facing the altar, while he 
recites the litany.—lesser litany, the common 
formula, ‘Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie 
eleison*. [L.L. litahia —Gr. litaneia — litesthal, 
to pray.] 

litchi, leechee, lychee, le'che’, W, n. a Chinese 
fruit, a nut or berry with a fleshy aril: the tree. 
(Litchi chinensis; fam. Sapindaceae) that bears 
it. [Chin. li-chi.J 

lit de justice, le ds zhus-tes, (Fr.). See bed-of- 
justice, under bed (1). 

lite, lyte, lit, (dial., also leet, otherwise obs.) n., 
adj., adv. little. [O.E. lyl.] 
lite (Spe/is.). Same as light (3): also as li^t (2) 
in phrase lungs and lites. 

lite pendente, li'ti pen-den'te, H’te pen-den'te, (L.‘) 
pending the suit, 
liter, American speliing of litre, 
literae, litterae, humamores, lll’ar-e hU-man-l- 
or'ez, -or', lit'e-ri (h)oo-man-i-Sr'Ss, (L.) polite 
letters, the humanities, Latin and Greek: name 
of school and examination at Oxford University, 
literal, lit'»-ral, adj- pertaining to letters of the 
alphabet:* of the nature of a letter: according 
to the letter: not figurative or metaphorical; 
following word for word: inclined to use or 
understand words in a matter-of fact sense.— n. 
a wrong letter in printed or typed matter; a 
misprint of a letter.—v.f. lit'eralise, -ize;— ms. 
lit'eraliser, -z-; lit'eralism, strict adherenm to 
the letter: interpretation that is merely verbal: 
exact and unimaginative rendering (arf): li'teral- 
ist; literality (-al'I-ll), — adv. lit'erally (often 
used by no means literally).— n. lit'eralness. [L. 
litteralis — littera (litera), a letter.] 
literary, Ut'ar-ar-i, adj. pertaining to letters of the 
alphabet (okr.): epistolary (oAr.): iwrtaining to, 
of the nature of, versed in, or practising literature 
or the writing of books: bookish.—^r. IH'er- 
arily.— ns. lit'erariness; lit'eraryism, a bookish 
expression. [L. literSrius — litera (littera), a 
letter.] 

literate, Ut'ar-U, -at, adj. learned: able to read and 
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write.—fl. one who it literate: an educated cuts for ttone in the bladder.—Utiiot'onwtit, 
pertoD wiriiout a unhwirity degree, esp. acandi- borii^ in rocks, at some moilutca.—ii.litM'«ay, 
date for orders, or formerly a woman holding a cuttmg for stone in the bladder. {Or. lithoa, 
certificate from St Andrews University (,L.L.A., stone.) 

Lady Lttarate in Arts). — n. Ut'eracy, condition of litharge. lith'SrJ, n. lead monoxide, such as it got 
being literate.— H.pL literi'ti (L., obs. It., -S"li), in refining silver. [Fr.,—Or. Uthargyros — thhos, 
men of lettery, the learned:— sing, literi'tu (L.), a stone, argyros, silver.] 

Uterato (-d'td; It.).— adv. ’literi'tim (L. -d'), lithe, lidh, a^. supple, Itmber.— adv. lithe'Iy.—n. 
letter for letter: without the change of a letter.— lithe'nest.— adJ. htiw'toma.—n. lithe'aomeaast. 
H. lit'eritor, a dabbler in learning: a man of [O.E. Uthe, soft, mild; Ger. Und and gelinde.) 
letters, a literary man.—odi. lit'erose, affectedly lithe, lidh, (o6s.) v.i. to listen. [O.N. hl^tha, to 
or spuriously literary.— n. literos'ity. (L. liiera, listen.] 

Kterdtus, literatim, ttterdsus — litera iiittera), li^r, ndh'sr, ad}, bad (ohr.): lazy (obs.): soft, 
letter.] yielding (Shak.). — adf. iith'erly, mischievous.— 

literature, llt'Mr»-ch»r, n. the art of composition adv. idly. [O.E. lythre, bad; influenced by 

in prose and verse: the whole body of literary lithe.] 

compositions universally, or in any language, ot lithia, lltk'is, n. oxide of lithium (ftom its 
on a given subject, etc.: literary matter; printed mineral origin, unlike soda and potash).—^Also 
matter: humane learning: literary culture or ad}. — adJ. lith'ic, pertaining to or got from 
knowledge.— ad}, lit'eratured (Shak.), learned, lithium.— n. Uthiam (ism), the lightest metallic 
having literary knowledge. [L. literatdra — element (Li; at. numb. 3). [Gr. lithos, stone.] 
litera (littera), a letter.] Lithospermum, lith-3-spur'msm, n. a genus of 

Uth. lith, (arch, and Scot.) n. a joint or segment, plants of the borage family. [Gr. Hthospermon, 
[O.E. lith, a member; Ger. glied.) gromwell— lithos, stone, sperma, seed.] 

lith-, litho-, lith~, -d-, -a-, -o-, in composition, lithotrity, lith-ot'ri-ti, lithotripsy, lith'6-trip-si, ns. 
stone: calculus.— ns. lith'ate (obs.), a urate; the operation of crushing a stone in the bladder, 
iithi'asis (Or. lithiOsis), formation of calculi in so that its fragments may be removed throu|ld> 
the body.—odi- lith'ic. perUining to or got from the urethra.—nr. lith'otrite, lithotri'tor, litho- 
stone or calculi.— ns. lithist'id, any of the trip'tor, lithontrip'tor, an instrument for the 
Litiiist'ida, hard stony sponges; IHh'ite, a cal- purpose.— adis. lithotritic (-trit'ik), lithotrip'tic, 
careouB body,secreted in an animal cell, esp. lithontrip'tic, lithonthryp'tic.— ns. a medicine 
with a sensory function.— ad}, lithochromatic producing the like result.— v.t. lithot'ritise, -ise. 
(s-kr&mat’ik, or -krs-). — n. (treated as sing.) — ns. lithot'ritist, Utbotrip'tist, lithontrip'tist, one 
iithochromat'ics.— ns. lith'ocliromy (~kr6-mi; who performs the operation. [Gr. lithdn (gen. 
Gr. chrSma, -atos, colour), painting on stone: pi.) thryptika, breakers of stones; reconstructed 
chromolithoipaphy; litii'odast (Gr. klaein, to as from Gr. frips/r, rubbing, or L./riVwr, rubbing.] 
crush), an instrument for crushing bladder- litigate, lit'l-gat, v.t. and v.i. to dispute, esp. by a 
stones; lith'ocyst(-d-5isr; Gr. kyst/s, a bladder), lawsuit.—adis. lit'igable; lit'i^ant, contending 
a sac containing a lithite.— ad}, lithodomous at law: engaged in a lawsuit.— n. a person 
(■ad'9-m»s; Gr. Uthodomos, a mason— domos, a engaged in a lawsuit.— n. litigi'tion.—adf. 
dwelling), living in burrows in rocks.— n. litigious (-/y'as), pertaining to litigation: inclin^ 
Lithod'onitts, the date-shell genus.—litho- to engage in lawsuits: disputable: opentocon- 
genouB (aj'i-nss), rock-building.— ns. lith'o^yph tention: perh. depending on results of negotia- 
(-a-glifi Gr. glyphein, to carve), an engraving on tion (Shak.). — adv. litig'iously.— n. litig'iousness. 
stone, esp. a precious stone; lith'ograph (-graf: (L. titigbre, -atum — lis, litis, strife, agire, to do.] 
Cr. graphein, to write), a print from stone litmus, tit'm»s, n. a substance obtained from cer- 
(Uthognmhic stone or slate, a fine-grained slaty tain lichens, turned red by acids, blue by alkalies, 
limestone), or a substitute (as zinc or aluminium), —litmus paper, a test-paper dipped in litmus 

with greasy ink.— v.t. and v.i. to print so.— n. solution. [O.N. litr, colour, mosi, moss.] 

lithographer (-og're-fir). — adjs. lithographic (-a- litotes, lit" or lit'd~tiz, (rhet.) n. meiosis or under- 
graf'ik), -al.— adv. fithograph'ically.— n. lithog'- statement: esp. affirmation by negation of the 
ra^.— ad}s. lith'oid, lithoid'al, like stone.— n. contrary. [Gr. litotis, simplicity— litos, plain.] 

lin'olapaxy (Gr. lapaxis, evacuation), the litre, le'tsr, n. the metric unit of capacity, orig. 
operation of crushing stone in the bladder and intended to be 1 cubic decimetre: (1901) volume 

working it out.—odf. Ihboratrons.— n. lidwlatry of a kilogram of water at d^C, under standard 

(-ol's-trl; Gr. latrelb, worship), stone-worship, atmospheric pressure (1 *00028 cu. dm.): (1964) 

— ad}s. litiiolog'ie, -al.— ns. lithorogist; lithor- 1 cubic decimetre. [Fr.,—L.L. litra —Gr. litrb, a 

ogy, the science of rocks as mineral masses: the pound.] 

department of medicine concerned with calculi; litter, lifer, n. a heap of straw, bracken, etc., esp. 
litb'omancy (-man-si; Gr. manteia, divination), for animals to lie upon; materials for a bed: any 

divination by stones; lith'omarge (-o-mBr}; L. scattered pr confused collection of objects, esp. 

marga, marl), a compact china-clay.—-a<tf. of little value: a state of confusion and untidi- 

Ihhoimagous (sf’e-ges; Gr. phagein, to eat), ness with things strewn about: wastage, rubbish: 

stone-swallowing: rock-boring.— n. lidi'ophane a couch carried by men or beasts: a stretcher: a 

(-d-fOn; Or. phalnesthai, to appear), porcelain brcxid of animals: an occasion of birth of 

with pictures showing through transparency.— animals.— v.t. to cover or supply with litter: to 

ad}. Itthophilous (-of'i-les; Gr. philos, friend), scatter carelessly about: to give birth to (said of 

growing, living, or sheltering among stones.— animals).— v.i. to produce a litter or brood.— 

ns. lithoidiyBa (-d-fi'se; Gr. physa, bubble), a ady. iitt'ered.—adf. litt'ery, in condition of litter: 

bladder-like spherulite (also lith'ophyse):— pi. addicted to litter.—^Utt'er-bin. a receptacle for 

lilhopl^'Bae (-u); litii'ophyte (-fit; Gr. phyton, rubbish; litt'er-bug, -lout, one who wilfully 

plant), a plant that grows on rocks or stones: a drops litter. [O.Fr. litiere —L.L. lectMa —^L. 

stony organism, as coral.—adl. lithophytic lectus, a bed.] 

^fiflk).—-ns. litit'opone (-O-pbn; perh. L. p3n- litterae humaniorcs. See literae bumaniorcs. 
ire, to set, apply), a white pigment of barium litterateur, U-t&sd-tar', n. a literary man. [Fr.] 
sulphate and zinc sulphide; lith'ospbere (-d-sySr; little, lifl, ad}, small in size, extent, quantity, or 
Or. sp)!ui/ra,s|diere), the rocky crust of the earth; significance: petty: unall-minded.— n, (ot a^. 

IMi'otenie (-6-46m; Cr. tomos, cutting), an with a noun understood) that which is small in 

instrument for lithotomy.— a^s. lithotomic quantity or extent! a small quantity: a small 

{•UPn"), -al.— H. Ihhcdomist (-ofem-ist), one who thing.— adv. in a small quantity or degree; not 

/dte,fSr; mi, hUr (her); mtne: mdte.JUr; mOte; mSan,fdbt; dken (then) 
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Much tow, kaiti serve at comp, and snperll. to 
tbe adv* and to some extent, along with lesser, 
to the adj.— ns. litt'leness; Utt'ling (Scot. litt'- 
Ua, litt'leane; O.E. lytiing), a 6hild,~-litt'le>esMe, 
a confided space in which a prisoner can neither 
tit, stand nor lie: the pillory: the stocks; Litt'le- 
ead'ian, one of the lUlliputian party who opposed 
the Big-endians, maintaining that boiled eggs 
should be cracked at the little end; little 
Eaglaader, an opponent of British imperialism 
and empire'buildrng; Htt'le>go (see go); little 
magazine, a small high-brow magazine; little 
man, a man of no importance, an underdog; 
little Mary (/. M. Barrie), the stomach; little 
office, a short service of psalms, hymns, collects, 
etc.; little people, the fairies, or.a traditional race 
of pygmies; litde theatre, a small theatre in 
which experimental plays, and other plays not 
likely to be a great commercial success, are 
produced.— ad). Gtt'leworth, worthless.—by little 
and little, little by tittle, by degrees; in little, on a 
small scale; little green men, type of men ima¬ 
gined as originating in parts of the universe 
other than our earth; make little of, to treat as 
of little consequence, belittle: to comprehend 
only slightly. [O.E. lytel.] 

littoral, Tit'»r-»t, ad), belonging to the seashore, 
to lands near the coast, the beach, the space 
between high and low tidemarks, or water a little 
below low-water mark.— n. the strip of land 
along it. (L. littorMs for litoraiis — litas, litoris, 
shore.] 

liturgy, lit'»r-ji, n. the form of service or regular 
ritual of a church—strictly, that used in the cele¬ 
bration of the eucharist: in ancient Greece, 
personal service to the state.— ad)s. liturgic 
(-drj'ik), -al.— adv. litur'gically.— ns. litur'gics, 
the doctrine of liturgies; liturgiol'ogist; litur- 
giol'ogy, the study of liturgical forms; lit'urgist, 
a leader in public worship: one who adheres to. 
or who studies, liturgies. [Gr. ieitourgia.) 

lituus, lit'uss, n. an augur’s curved staff: a J- 
shaped Roman trumpet: a curve of similar form 
with the polar equation r‘0 =a. [L. lituus.] 

live, liv, v.i. to have, or continue in, life, temporal, 
spiritual, or figurathre: to last: to enjoy life: to 
direct one’s course of life: to be supported, 
subsist, get a living: to escape destruction or 
oblivion: to dwell.— v.t. to spend or pass: to 
act in conformity to: to express by one’s life, 
make one’s life the same thing as:— pr.p, liv'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. lived (livd). — ^ut)s. liv'able, iive'- 
ablc, woith living, capable of being lived: 
habitable.— n. liv'er.— a^. liv'able-with, such as 
one could endure to live with.—live and let live, 
give and expect toleration or forbearance: live 
down, live so as to allow to be forgotten; live in, 
out, dwell in, away from, one’s place of employ¬ 
ment; live it up, to go on the spree: toiiverather 
too intensely; live on, live by feeding upon, or 
with expenditure limit^ to; live out, to survive: 
to be in domestic service (U.S.); live to, live long 
enough to, come at last to; live under, to be 
tenant to; live up to, to rule one’s life in a 
manner worthy of; to spend up to the scale of; 
live with, to cohabit with: to accept and adapt to 
as an inescapable part of one’s life; the living 
theatre,'the live theatre. [O.E. llfian (W.S. 
llbban).] 

live, liv, ad), having life: alive, not dead: active: 
stirring; upquarried or unwrought: charged 
with energy (as by electricity, explosives or other 
chemicals, etc.) and still capable of discharge: 
burning: vivid: of the theatre, etc., concerned 
with living performance as distinct from filming, 
broadcasting, or televising: of a broadcast, 
made directly from the actual event, not fi-om a 
recording; a fishmonger's word for very fresh. 
—^lived (Bvd; sometimes livd) in composition, 
having life (as long-lived). —v./. Uv'en, to enliven. 


—■v,L to become lively.—Uve'-ax'le, (Biving-axle; 
live'*baU:« a living animal as bait; live'-Inrth', 
birth in a living condition (opposed to still¬ 
birth). — a^. Uve'-bom.—live'-hox, a glass box 
for examining living objects under the micro¬ 
scope: a box for live fish; live cartridge, one 
containing a bullet, opposed to a blank or a 
spent cartridge; live circuit, a circuit through 
which an electric current is flowing.— n.pl. live'- 
feath'ers, those plucked from the living fowl; 
live'-oak, an American evergreen oak, with 
durable wood; live'-raU, live'-wire', one carrying 
electric current; live'-wire (iif.) a person of 
intense energy or alertness; live shul, a shell 
still capable of exploding; live'stock, domestic 
animals, esp. horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs: 
domestic or body vermin (slang); iive'-weif^t, 
wei^t of living animals; live'-well, the well in a 
fishing-boat where fish are kept alive, [alive.] 

liveiHuiod, liv'li-hdbd, n. means of living: support. 
—Also (Spens. ) live 'lod, live 'lood. [O.E. lifiid — 
IW, life, IM, course.] 

livelong, liv'long, also liv'long, ad), very long: 
protracted: enduring, [lief, used intensive^, 
long.] 

livelong, liv'long, n. the orpine, a plant difficult to 
kill, [live (vb.), long.] 

lively, liv'li, ad), vital (obs,): lifelike: oral (obs.): 
brisk: active: sprightly: spirited: vivid.— adv. 
vivaciously: vigorously.— n. live'lihead (obs.), 
liveliness; life: living form: livelihood.— adv. 
live'lily.— n, live'liness. [(>.E. l^lc — Iff, life.] 

liver, liv'sr, n. 'a large gland that secretes bile, 
formerly regarded as seat of courage, love, etc.: 
its substance as food: a disordered state of the 
liver (coll.): in old chemis^ a sulphide or other 
liver-coloured substance (liver of sulphur, mixture 
got by heatiiv potassium caroonate with sul¬ 
phur).— adj. liver-colour.— adjs. liv'ered, having 
a liver, as white-livered, lily^ivered, cowardly; 
liv'erish, liv'ery, suffer^ from disordered liver: 
irritable.—n. and ad), liv'cr-col'our, dark reddish 
brown.— ad), liv'er-coloured.—liv'er-fiuke, a tre- 
matode worm that infects the bile-ducts of sheep 
and other animals.— adj, liv'er-grown, having a 
swelled liver.—liv'er-rot, a disease caused by 
liver-flukes; liv'er-wing, a fowl’s right wing, 
which is cooked with the liver; liv'arwort (-wdri), 
any plant of the Hepaticae, forming with the 
mosses the Bryophyta, some, kinds having once 
been used medicinally in dimases of the liver. 
[O.E. lifer; Cer. leber, O.N. Hfr.] 

liver. SMlive(l). 

liver, li'vsr, n. a fanciful bird on the arms of the 
city of Liverpool. [Formed from Liverpool.] 

Liverpudlian, liv-sr-pud'li-an, adj. belonging to 
Liverpool.— n. a native of Liverpool. [Liverpool, 
influenced by puddle.] 

livery, liv'sr-i, n. a delivery or handing over (ofis.): 
a dispensing or allowance of food or clothes to 
servants dnd reiainers (hist.): the feeding, care, 
and stabling of a horse at a certain rate: the 
distinctive dress or badge of a great man's house¬ 
hold (hist.): the distinctive garb of a person’s 
servants, esp. men-servants, or of a body. e.g. 
a trade-guild; any characteristic garb: a body 
of liverymen or of livery-servants: a livery- 
servant (arch.). — ad), liv'eried, clothed in livery, 
—liv 'ery-com 'pany, a guild of the city of London; 
liv'eryman, a man who wears a livery: a freeman 
of the city of London entitleo to wear thg. livery 
and enjoy other privileges of his company: one 
who keeps or works at a livery-stable; iiv'ery- 
servaat, a servant who wears a livery; liv'ery- 
stable, a stable where horses are kept at liveiy 
and for hire.—sue one's livery (Shak.), to ask 
for the writ delivering a freehold into the posses¬ 
sion of its heir. [A.Fr. tiveri, lit. handed over— 
Bvrer —L. liberdre, to free.] 

lives, llvi, n. plural of lite. 
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lirid, Uv'ld, attt. Mack and blue: of a lead colour: succeu. [O.E. Uid, coune, journey, convarance; 

discolour^: pale, ashen: extremely angry meaning affected by the unrelated lade: cf. * 

(coll,). — ns. lim'ity, Uv'idness, livcar (li'vsr, lead.] 

-vdr). [L. lividus — llvire, to be of a lead colour.] loadstar, loadstone. Same at lodestar, lodestone. 
living, llvUng, adj. live: alive: having vitality: loaf, 1^, n. bread (formerly, still 5eo(.): a portion 
Uvely: in present life, existence, activit]^ or use. of bread baked in one mass, esp. of standard 

means of subsistence: manner of life: weight: a moulded portion of food, esp. bread 

property: a benefice.—^liv'ing-room, a sitting- or meat: a conical mass of sugar: any lump 
room for all-round use; living memory, the (obs.): a cabbage-head; the head, or brains 
memory of anybody or somebody still alive; (slang): — pi. loaves (ISvz). — vJ. loaf, loave (iBv), 
living rock, rock still in its natural position; to form a head, as a cabbage.—loaf'-bread 
living wage, a wage on which it is possible for a (Scot.), ordina^ plain bread; loaf'-cake (U.S.), 
^ workman and his family to live fairly. [Pr.p. of a plain cake like a loaf in form; lo^'-sug'ar, 
live (1).] renned sugar moulded in the form of a great 

livraison, li-vrez-3, u. a number of a book pub- cigar.—^half loaf, a loaf of half the standard 

lished in parts. [Fr.,—^L. liberdtid, ~6ms, weight; loaves and fishes, temporal bmefits, the 

delivery.] main chance (John vi. 26). [O.E. hldf, bread.] 

livre, levr', n. an old French coin, superseded by loaf, IB/, v.i. to loiter or stand idly about, pass 
the franc in 1795: an old French weight about time idly.—n. loaf'er, one who loafs: a casual 

1 lb. avoirdupois. [Fr.,—L. libra, a pound.] shoe, often resembling a moccasin.— ad/. 

lixiviation, liks~iv-i-&’sh»n, n. leaching.— ad/s. loaf'erisb.— n. and adl^*- loaf'ing. [Origin 

lixiv'iai, lixiv'ious.—v.(. lixiv'iate.—n. lixiv'ium, obscure.] 

lye. [L. lixivium, lye.] loam, IBm, n. a soil consisting of a natural mixture 

lizard, iis‘»rd, n. any member of the (.acertilia, an of clay and sand, with animal and vegetable 
order of scaly reptiles, usually differing from matter: a composition basically of moist clay 
snakes in having four legs, movable eyelids, and and sand used in making bricks.— v.t. to cover 
non-expansible mouths: (r<tp.} the constellation with loam.— adi. loam'y. [O.E. lam-. Get. 

Lacerta. [O.Fr. lesard (Fr. lizard) —L. laceria.] lehm; cf. lime.] 

llama, IB'ma, n, a S. American transport animal loan, IBn, (Scot.) n. a lane: an open space for 
of the camel family, a domesticated guanaco: its passage left between fields of com: a place for 
wool: cloth made thereof. [Sp., from Quechua.] milking cows.—Also loan'ing. [O.E. lone, lane; 
llano, lya'nB, or l&'nB, n. one of the vast steppes or see lane.] 

plains in the northern part of South America:— loan, iBn, n. any^ing lent, esp. money at interat: 
pi. Ua'nos.— n. Ilanero (lya~n6’ro), an inhabitant the act of lending; the condition of being lent: 
of the llanos. [Sp.,—L. plBnus, plain.] an arrangement for lending: permission to use. 

lo, IB, interj. look: b^old. [O.E. IB.] — v.t. to lend.— adJ- loan'able.—loan'-office, a 

loach, IBch, n. a small river-fish of a family (Gobi- public office at which loans are negotiated, 

tidae) akin to the carps. [Ft. loche.] received, or recorded: a pawnshop; loan'- 

load,/dd,n. that whteh is carried: that which may shark, a usurer; loan'-society, a society organ- 
or can be carried at one time or journey: a bur- ised to subscribe money to be lent; loan'-word, 
den: a charge: a freight or cargo: a definite one borrowed from another language. [O.N. 

quantity, varying according to the goods: Ian; cf. lend, O.E. linan; Dan. /ana.] 

weight carried; power output of an engine, etc.: loast, lost, (Spens.) pa.p. of loose, 
work imposed or expected: power carried by an loath. Same as lodi. 

electric circuit: a large quantity borne: a burden loathe, lodh, v.t. to dislike intensely: to feel 
sustained with difficulty: that which burdens or disgust at.— atU. loathed.— ns. loath'edness; 
grieves: a weight or micumbrance: weight of lo^'er.— ad/, loath'ful, exciting loathing or 
blows (Speas.): abundance (co//., esp. in p/.).— disgust; (Spens. iothefull, lothfull) loathsome: 
v.t. to lade or burden: tochari^: to put a load reluctant.—ns. loafii'fulnesa; loafii'ing, extreme 
on or in: to put on or in anything as a ibad: to hate or disgust: abhorrence.— a^. hating.— 
put film in (a camera): to put on overmuch: to adv. loath'ingly.—a. loath'liness.—loath'ly 
weigh down: to overburden: to supply, piment, (arck.), hideous: loathsome; loathsome (IBth’, 
orassaitoverwhelmingly or lavishly; to weight: iBdh'szm), exciting loathing or abhorrence: 
to give weight or body to, by adding something; detestable.— adv. loath'somely.—a. loatb'some- 
to mix with white: to lay on in masses(pa/nriag): ness.— ad/- loathy (IBdk'i; arch.), [O.E. lathian; 
to add charges to (insurance): (of wine) to cf. loth.] 
doctor, drug, adulterate, or fortify.— v.i. to put loave, loaves. See loaf (1). 
or take on a load: to charge a gun: to become lob, iob, a. a lump:, a clumsy person: a lout; 
loaded or burdened:—po.r. load'ed; pa.p. something thick and heavy: a pollack: a lob- 
load'ed or (arch.) load'en.— adi- load'ed, rich, worm: in cricket, a slow, high underhand ball: 
wealthy: under the influence of drink or drugs in lawn-tennis, a ball high overhead, dropping 
(slang): weighted in discussion in a certain near the back of the court.— v.t. to droop 
direction; charged with contentious material.— (Shak.): to bowl or strike as a lob;— pa.p. 
v.t. load'en (obs. or dial.), to load.— ns. load'er; lobbed.—^Lob'-lie'-by-the-fire, a brownie who 
load'ing, the act of lading: that with which any- works by night for his bowl of cream: a Puck; 
thing is loaded.—loaded question, a question Lob’s pound (dial.), prison: difficulty. [Cf. Fris. 
d e«ign^ to make an unwilling answerer commit and Du. lob.\ 

himself to some opinion, action, or course; lobby, lob'i, n. at small ball or waiting-room: a 
loading coil, a coil inserted in an electric circuit passage serving as a common entrance to several 
to increase inducunce; loading gauge, a sus- apartments: the ante-chamber of a legislative 
pended bar that marks how high a railway truck hall: a corridor into which members pass as they 
may be loaded; load'-line, a line on a ship’s side vote: a group of persons who campaign to 
to mark the depth to which lier cargo may be persuade legislators to make regulations 
allowed to sink her; load shedding, temporarily favouring their particular interests.—v.r. to seek 
reducing the amount of electricity sent out by a to influence in the lobby.— v.t, to frequent the 
power station.—get a load at (slang), listen to, lobby in order to influence members or to collect 
look at, pay attention to; load dice, to make one political intelligence.—ns. lobb'ylng; lobb'yist. 
side heavier than the other so as to influence —loMiy correspondent, reporter on parliamentary 
mr fall for jpuiposea of cheating: load the dice affairs; lobb'y-member (O.S.), formerly, one who 
against one Cffg.}, to deprive one of any chance of frequented a lobby in tiw interest of some cause. 
fdte,far: mf, hdr (her); nOne: mdtd,pk: miite; mSSn,fdbt: iBien (then) 
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[L.L. Mia —M.H.O. ItnAe (Ger. laiAe), a art and fiction; local examinatioiis, examinations 

portico, arbour— laub, a leaf; cf. lodge.] of school pupils held in various local centres by 

lobe, I6b, H. h broad; esp. rounded, swmental universities; local govenunent, self^administra- 

division, branch, or projection: the soft lower tion (in local affairs) by towns, counties, and the 

part of the ear: a division of the lungs, brain, like, as opp. to national or central government-, 

etc.: a division of a leaf.— atUs. lOb'ar, Idb'ate, local option, the right of a town or district to 

Iftbed, Idb'ose.— n. Ubi'tkm, lobing.—l&be'-foot, decide whether liquor licences shall be granted 

a phalarojie.—Iftbe'-foot'ed, 16'biped, haWng within its bounds, or to decide whether or not to 

lobate feet, i.e. with lobes along the sides of enforce (locally) permissive laws and regulations; 

the toes, as a coot.— ns. ISbe'let, lobule {lob'&l), local preacher, a Methodist layman authorised 

small lobe; Ub'ing, division into lobes: for- to preach in his district; localtime,thetimeofa 

mation of, possession of, or provision with, place as shown by the sun; local veto, the power 

lobes; lobot'omy, leucotomy.— atUs. Ibb'ular, of a district to prohibit the sale of liquors in its 

-ulate(d).— ns. Ibbulb'tion; I6b'ulus, a small own area. [L. localls — locus, a place.] 

lobe or lobe-like structure:— pi. I&b'uli (w); loceilate, l6-sel'&t, atH. divided into small com- 
I6'bus^ a lobe:— pi. 16'bi.—lobar pneumonia, partments. [L. locellus, dim. of locus, a place.] 

inflammation of a whole lobe of the lungs, as loch,/ob/t,n. a lake: an arm of the sea.—n. loch'an 
distinguished from lobular pneumonia, which (Gue/.), a lakelet. {Gael, focb; O.E. (Northum- 
attacks the lungs in patches. [Gr. lob'os, lobe.] brian) luh.] 

Lobelia, iS-be'lya, n. a nnus of plants giving Lochafaer-axe, lohh-d'ber-aks, n. a long-handled 
name to a family Lobelift'ceae, differing from Highland variety of halberd. [Lochaber district 
Campanulaceae in having two carpels and zygo- in Inverness-shire.] 

morphic flowers, twisted upside-down, includmg lochia, lok’l-a, or lok', n.pl. a discharge after 
favourite blue-flowered garden plants; lobeline childbirth.— atU- l&'chial. [Gr. lochia (pi.).] 
(Id'bi-len, -lln), a poisonous alkaloid obtained lock, lok, n. a fastening device, esp. one in which 
from Lobelia Inflata, used as a respiratory stimu- a bolt is moved by mechanism, with or without 
lant and to discourage tobacco-smoking, a key: an enclosure for raising or lowering 
[Named after the botanist Matthias de Label boats: the part of a firearm fay which it is dis- 
(1538-1616).] charged: a grapple in wrestling: a state of 

lobloily, lob'lol-l, n. thick gruel, hence ship’s being jamnled, or immovable: an assemblage 
medicine (dfa/.): a loot (dial.): a puddle ({/.5.): of things mutually engaged: a lockful: alock- 
a name for various American pines (also loblolly keeper: any narrow, confined place: a lock- 
pine).—lob'lolly-bay, an American tree of the hospital: locking up: the full extent of the 
tea family (Gordonia lasianthus), its bark used turning arc of the front wheels of a motor 
in tanning; lob'lolly-boy (o6s.), a ship-surgeon’s vehicle.— v.t. to fasten (door, chest, etc.) with a 
attendant; lob'lolly-tree, a name for several lock: to fasten so as to impede motion: to engage: 

American leathery-leaved trees. [Perh. lob and to jam: to shut up: to close fast: to embrace 

lolly.] closely: to furnish with locks.— v.l. to become 

lobscouse, lob'skows, n. a stew or hash with vege- fast: to unite closely: to become locked.— ns. 
tables or biscuit, a sea dish.—Also lob's course, lock'age, the locks a canal: the difference in 

[Origin obscure; cf. lob, loblolly.] the levels of locks: materials used for locks: 

lobster, lob'star, n. a large strong-clawed edible waterlostby useofalock: tolls paid for passing 
crustacean (Homarus), red when boiled: ex- through locks; lock'er, box, small cupboard, 
tended to kindred kinds, as the Norway lobster properly one that may be locked; locket ^lok'lt), 
(Nephrops), sinny or rock lobster (Palinurus): a little ornamental case usually containing a 
a British soldier (obs slang ).—iob'ster-pot, a miniature or memento, and hung from the neck, 
basket for trapping lobsters. [O.E. loppesire — — adj. lock'fast, firmly fastened by locks.—n. 

L. locusta, a lobster; cf. locust.] lock'ful, enough to fill a lock.—lock'-chain, a 

lobworm, lob'warm, n. a lugworm: sometimes an chain for fastening the wheels of a vehicle by 
earthworm, [lob, worm.] tying the rims to some part whjch does not rotate; 

local, Id'kl, adJ. pertaining to position in space: lock'-gate, a gate for opening or closing a lock in 
of or belonging to a place: confined to a place a canal, river, or dock-entrance; lock'-hos'pital, 
or places.— n. someone or something local, as a hospital for venereal diseases (from one in 
an inhabitant, a public-house, an examination, Southwark, originally a lazar-house, probably 
an item of news, a railway train, in U.S. a trade as specially isolated); lock'house, a lo^-keeper's 
union branch: a place: (ld~kdl'-, erroneously house; lock'-jaw, tetanus: lopsely, trismus; 
locale, for Fr. local) the scene of some event.— n. lock'-keeper, the attendant at a lock; lock'man, 
locallsk'tion, -Z-. —v./. lo'calise,-ize,assi^limit, a lock-keeper: a hangman (Scot., obs.): an 
to a place.— n. lo'caliser, -z-, something that under-sheriif. or a coroner’s summoner (Isle of 
localises, esp. a radio transmitter used in eiiKting Man); lo^k'out’, the act of locking out, esp. 
a blind landing.—Also adl- as locallser beam, used of the locking out of a teacher by the pupils, 
etc.— ns. lo'calism, the state of being local: pupils by teacher, or employees by employer; 
affection for a place: provincialism; locality locKs'maa, a turnkey: a lock-keeper; lock'smith, 
(Id-kal'l'tl), place: poshion: district.— adv. one who makes and mends locks; lock'atep, a 
lo'cally.—v.r. locate', to place: to set in a parti- style of marching in which each individual is as 
cular'position: to designate or find the place of. close as possible to the one immediately in front; 
— V.I. to settle, take up one's abode (U.S.). — n. lock'atitch, a stitch formed by the locking of two 
locfi'tion, act of locating: a farm: a claim or threads together; lock'-up, a place for locking 
place marked off (for native occupation, etc.): up prisoners, motor-cars, etc.: a locking up.— 
position, site: site for filming outside the studio oq/. capable of being locked up.—a shot in the 
(cinema): a leasing on rent (law). —a<(i. locative locker (see shot); Dbvy Jone's locker. See under 
(Jok'a-tiv), pertaining to location: denoting Davy Jones; hick in, out, to confine, keep 
place where (gram.). — n. the locative case: out, by locking ‘doors; lock, stock, and barrel, 
a word in the locative case.—local authorities, the whole: altogether; lock up, to confine: to 
elected bodies for local government, e.g. lock securely: to lock whatever is to be locked: 
town councils, county councils; local colour, to make inaccessible or unavailable (fig.). 
colour of individual items as apart from {O.E. /oc.]. 

general colour-scheme in a picture: faithful, lock, lok, n. a tuft or ringlet of hair, wool, etc.: 
characuristic deUiU of particular scenery, a small quantity, as of hay: a quantity of meal, 
manners, etc., giving verisimilitude in works of the perquisite of a mill-servant (Scots law): a 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: s/'a-oiMt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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lovelock CShak.), CO.E. iocc", 0>.N. lokkr. Get. 
locke, af' lock.] 

Lockian, lok'i-»nt.a4i. pertaining to the philosophy 
of John Locke (1632-I7t>4).— ns, JLock'ian, 
Lock'let. 

lockram, lok'nm, n. a coarse linen said to have 
been made at Locronan (Ronan's ceil) in 
Brittany. 

loco, Id'ka, iU.S.) ac^. mad.— n. (also lo'co*plant, 
-weed) Astragalus or other leguminous plant.— 
a4J. locoed Qd'kdd), poisoned by loco: mad. 
[Sp. toco, mad.] 

loco citat^ lo'ko si-ta'td, ki-ld'td, (L.) in the 
passage cited—abbrev. loc. cit. 
locofoco,/d-ko'/d'/cd, iU.S.) n. a friction match: 
(usu. cap.) one of the extreme section of the 
Democratic party of 1835, known as the Equal 
Rights Party. [Origin unknown.] 
locomotive, Id-ke-md'tiv, adj. moving from place 
to place: capable of, or assisting in, locomotion. 
— n. a locomotive machine: a railway engine.— 
ad), locomo'bile (-d/7), having power of changing 
place: self-propelling.— n. a locomobile vehicle. 
— v.i. lo'comote, to move from place to place 
(back formation).— ns. locomotion {~md'sh»n); 
iocomotiv'ity; locomo'tor.— adjs. locomo'tor, 
locomo'tory.—locomotor ataxy, tabes dorsalis, a 
chronic degenerative disease of the nervous 
system of which want of power to co-ordinate 
the muscles is a characteristic symptom. [L. 
Ideas, a place, movere, motum, to move.] 
locorestive, ld~kd~res'liv, {Lamb) adi- staying in 
one place. [Humorously modelled on preceding 
—L. residre, to stay still.] 

Locrian, Id'kri-^n, adj. of Locris in Greece, or its 
people, the Locri. —«. one of the Locri.— 
Locrian mode, in ancient Greek music, the same 
as the Hypodorian. [Gr. Lokros, Locrian.] 
loculus, hk'd-Us, n. a small compartment (dor., 
anat., tool.)-, in ancient catacombs, a small 
recess for holding an urn:— pi. loc'uli (-/i).— n. 
loc'ulament (dor.), loculus.— adjs. loc'ular, 
loc'ulate, having loculi; locuhcidal Uok-u-li- 
si'dl; L. caedfre. to cut), dehiscing along the 
back of the carpel. [L. loculus, dim. of locus, a 
place.] 

locum (tenons), lo'kom {ten', ten'em), n. a deputy 
or substitute, esp. for a clergyman or doctor.— n. 
Id'cum-ten'ency, the holding by a temporary 
substitute of a post. [L. locum, accus. of Ideas, a 
place, tinens, pr.p. of tenere, to hold.] 
locupletc, lok'u-plet, adi- well-stored. [L. locuples, 
-etis.] 

locus, lo'kes, hk’dbs, n, a place, locality, location: 
a passage in a writing: the position of a gene in a 
chromosome: the line or surface constituted by 
all positions of a point or line satisfying a kiven 
condition {math.)'. — pi. loci {Id's!-, lok’e). —locus 
classicuB {klas'i-kes, -kdbs), the classical passage, 
the stock quotation; locus paenitentiae {pe-ni- 
ten'shi-e, pi-nl-ten'ti-i), room , for penitence: 
time for repentance; locus standi {stan'di, -de), 
a place for standing: a right to interfere. [L. 
Ideas, place.] 

locust, Id'kM, n. a name for several kinds of 
migratory winged insects of the family Acridi- 
idae, akin to grasshoppers, highly destructive to 
vegetation: extended to various similar insects: 
a devourer or devastator (Tig.): a locust-bean: 
a locust-tree.— v.i. {rare) to lay waste like 
locusts.-—M. lecust'a, a grass spikelet: {cap.) a 
genus of grasshoppers of the family Locust'idae 
(not usually reckoned locusts):— pi. locust'ae 
{-g). —lo'cust-bean', the carol^bean; lo'cust- 
tcee', the carob; the false acacia {Roblnia 
pseudo-acacia): a large West Indian tree 
{Hymenaea cnurbaril) of the Caesalpinia 
family, with buttress roots, valuable wood, bark 
exuding animd. [L. locusta, lobster, locust; cf. 
lobMer.) 


log 

locution, lok-a'shen, n. act or mode of speaking: 
expression, word, or phrase.— n. loc utory, a 
room for conversation, esp. in a monastery. [L. 
logui, locAtus, to speak.] 

lode, Wd, n. a vein containit^ metallic ore: a 
reach of water: an open ditch.—lodes'man, a 
pilot; lode'star, load'star, the star that guides, 
the Role Star—often used figuratively; lode'- 
stone, load'stone, a form of .magnetite which 
exhibits polarity, behaving, when freely sus¬ 
pended, as a magnet: a magnet—often figura¬ 
tively. [O.E. lad, a course; cf. trad.] 
lodge, loj, n. an abode, esp. if secluded, humble, 
small, or temporary: a house in the wilds for 
sportsmen: a gate-keeper’s cottage: a college 
head's residence: a porter’s room: the meeting- 
place of a branch of some societies, as free¬ 
masons : the branch itself; an American Indian’s 
abode: the dwelling-place of a beaver, otter, 
etc.: a retreat: often, a villa (as part of its 
name): an accumulation {obs.): a loggia: a 
box in a theatre.— v.t. to furnish with a temporary 
dwelling: to place: to deposit: to infix; to vest: 
to settle; to drive to covert: to lay flat, as grain. 
— v.i. to dwell, esp. for a time, or as a lodger: to 
pass the night: to take covert: to come to rest 
in a fixed position: to lie flat, as grain.— ns. 
lodg'er, one who lodges: one who lives in a 
hired room or rooms; lodg'ing, temporary 
habitation: (often in pi.) a room or rooms hired 
in the house of another: harbour; lodg'ment 
(also lodge'ment), act of lodging, or state 
of being lodged: accumulation pf something 
that remains at rest; the occupation of a posi¬ 
tion by a besieging party, and the works thrown 
up to maintain it {mil,), —lodge'-gate', a gate 
with a lodge; lodge'-keeper; lodge'pole, a pole 
used in making an Amer. Indian lodge; lodg'ing- 
house, a house where lodgings are let: a house 
other than a hotel where travellers lodge: a 
house where vagrants may lodge; lodging turn, 
a turn of railway work that requires sleeping 
away from home. [O.Fr. loge —O.H.G. lauba, 
shelter; cf. lobby, loggia.] 
lodicule, lod’i-kul, n. a small scale in a grass 
flower.—Also lodic'ula:— pi. lodic'ulae {-e), [L. 
Iddicula, dim. of Iddix, -ids, coverlet.] 
lo’e, loo, Scots form of love (verb), 
loess, Idss, lets, or Id’es, n. a loamy deposit of 
aeolian origin. [Ger. loss.] 
loft, hjt, n. upper region, sky, height {Spent.): a 
room or space immediately, under a roof: a 
gallery in a hall or church: an upper room: 
an upper floor ((/.£.): a floor or ceiling {Spent.): 
a room for pigeons; a layer {Mill.): a stroke 
that causes a golf-ball to rise: a backward slope 
on a golf-club head for the purpose of lofting: 
a lifting action.— v.l.<o furnish with a loft (obs.): 
to put or keep in a loft {obs.): to strike up (golf): 
to toss.— n. loft'er, a golf iron for lofting.— 
adv. loft'ily.— n, loft'iness.— adj. loft'y, very high 
in position, character, sentiment, manner, or 
diction: stately; haughty: of wool, bulky, 
springy, supple, and soft.—cock of the loft, 
the head or chief of a set; lofted house {Scot.), 
a house of more than one storey. [Late O.E. 
loft —O.N. lopt, sky, an upper room; O.E. lyft, 
Ger. luft, the air.] 

log, log, n. abbreviation for logarithm, 
log, log, log, n. a Hebrew liquid measure, believed 
to be very nearly an English pint. [Heb. Idg.] 
log, log, n. a bulky piece of wood: a clog or 
impediment; an inert or insensitive person 
{fig.): an apparatus (originally a block of wood) 
for ascertaining a ship’s speed: a record of a 
ship’s, or other, performance and experiences, 
log-book.— adj. consisting of logs—v./. to 
cut or haul in the form of logs: to enter in a 
log-book: to cover a distance of, according to 
the log: to record the name and punishment of: 
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to punish.^—R. iogg'att a small log or piece of designed and effected in a computer, comprising 
wo^: a stake: (m pi.) old game of throwing logical elements, which perform specified de> 
loggats at a stake.—logged (/ogd), reduced mentary arithmetical functions.—o<0. tog'kal, 
to the inactivity or helplessness of a log; water- of or according to logic: rightly reasoning.— «s. 
logged: cleared of logs.— ns. faigg'er, a lumber- logical'ity, log'icalness.— adv. logically.— n. log¬ 
man: (also data logger) a device which auto- ician Hej’ish'm), one skilled in logic.—v.i. 
maticaliy records data; logging.—^log'board, a log'icise, -ize i-siz), to argue.—kgteal analysis, 
hinged board for noting particulars for the log- iphil.) anafysis, the process of stating clearly 
book; kg'-book, a book containing an official what our concepts comprise and imply; logical 
record of a ship’s progress and proceedings on designer, one engaged in the scientific con- 
board, or of a journey made by an aircraft or struction of computers; logical positivism (or 
car, or of any progress: a headmaster’s record of empiricism)^ see positive; logic diagram (corn- 
attendances, etc.; log'-cab'in, a hut built of pwlers), a diagram showing lo^cal elements and 
hewn or unhewn logs; kg'-canoe', a boat made interconnections without engineering details.— 
by hollowing out the trunk of a tree; log'-clup, chop logic (see chop). [Gr. logike (techni), 
the quadrant-shaped board attached to a log- logical (art)— logos, speech, reason.] 
line; iogg'erhead, a blockhead: a dunce: a kgie, lo’gi, (Scot.) n. the space before a kiln fire, 
round piece of timber in a whale-boat, over [Origin unknown; cf. killogie.] 
which the line is passed (noHr.): a large sea-turtle; logistic, -al, loj-is'tik, ~»l, adjs. pertaining to 
a round mass of iron with a long handle, heated reasoning, to calculation, or to logistic: pro- 
for various purposes.— aeO- logg'erheaded.— portional.—n. kgis'tic, the art of calculation: 

log'-glasB, a 14- or 28-second sand-glass, used sexagesimal arithmetic: (in p/.) art of movement 

with the logline to ascertain the speed of a ship; and supply of troops.—kgistics vessel, a ship 

log'-faead, a blockhead; log'-house, a log-cabin: designed for the transport of troops and vehicles, 
a prison (//.£.); log'-but'; log'-Jam, jamming and for their landing directly on to beaches, 
that brings floating logs to a standstill; kg'- [Gr. logistikos — logizesthai, to compute; influ- 

juice (slang), bad port wine, as if coloured with enced by Fr. loger, to lodge.] 

logwood; log'line, the line fastened to the log, logkg, log'log. n. the /ogarithm of a logarithm.— 
and marked for finding the speed of a vessel; Also 15'log. 

log'-roan, a man who carries logs (Shck.y. one logodaedaius, log-d-de'di~las, n. an artificer in 
who cuts and removes logs; log'-reel, a reel on words.— n. iogodae'daiy, verbal legerdemain, 
which the logline is wound.— i.t. and v.i. kg'- [Latinised from Gr. logodaidatos — logos, word, 
roll.—^log'-roficr; log'-rolling, a combination for /^oidalor, Daedalus; .see Daedal.] 
facilitating the collection of logs after the clear- logogram, log'd-gram, n. a single sign for a word: 
ing of a piece of land, or for rolling logs into .a a logogriph. [Gr. logos, word, gramma, kttcr.] 
stream: mutual aid among politicians or kgographer, log-og'ra-J'ar, n. in Greek literature, 
reviewers: log'-slate, a double slate used as a one of the earliest annalists, esp. those before 
logboard; log'wood, a tropical American tree Herodotus: a professional speech-writer.— adjs. 
(Haemaioxyloncampechianum)oftbeCiiCsa.lpini& kgographic (-graf'ik), -al.— adv. logograph'ic- 
famiiy, exported in logs: its dark-red heartwood: ally.— n. kgog'raphy, a method of printing with 
an extract from it used in dyeing.—at logger- whole words cast in a single type. [Gr. logos, 
heads, at issue, quarrelling. [Origin obscure.] word, graphein, to write.} 

logan, log’on, n. a rocking-stone.—Also iog'an- logogriph, log'o-grlf, n. a riddle in which a word is 
stone, logg'an-stone, logg'ing-stone. [Dialect to be found from other words made up of its 
word log, to rock; poss. conn, with Dan. logre, letters, or from synonyms of these. [Gr. logos, 
to wag the tail.] word, griphos, a net, riddle.] 

loganberry, Id'gan-ber-i, n. a supposed hybrid logomachy,/og-om'«-k/,H. contention about words 
tetween raspberry and a Pacific coast blackberry, or in words merely.— n. iogom'achist. [Gr. 
obtained by Judge J. H. Logan. logomachid — logos, word, mache, fight.] 

Logania, lo-ga'ni-z, n. a genus of Australian plants logorrhoea, log~d-ri'», n. excessive flow of words, 
giving name to the Loganifi'ceae, akin to the [Gr. rkoia, flow.} 

gentians. [Named after James Logan (1674- Logos,/og'or, it. in the Stoic philosophy, the active 
1751), American botanist, scholar, and states- principle living in and determining the world: 
man.] the Word of God incarnate (Christian theol.). 

logaoedic, log-»-€'dik, (ancient prosody) adi- com- [Gr. logos, word.] 
bining dactyls with trochees. [Gr. logos, prose, kgothete, hg'd-thet, it. a chancellor, esp. in the 
aoide, song.] Byzantine Empire and in Norman Sicily. [Gr. 

logarithm, log'-a-rithm, -ridhm, it. the power of a logothetes, an auditor.] 
fixed number (called the base of the system, usu. logotype, log'6-tip, it. a type of a word or several 
10 or e) that equals the number in question.— letters cast in One piece: a single piece of type 
adjs. kgarith'mic, -al.— adv. kgarith'mically.— comprising a name and/or address, trademark, 
logarithmic sine, cosine, etc., the logarithm of or design.—Also logo. [Gr. logos, word, typos, 
the sine, cosine, etc., increased by 10; logar- an impression.] . 

ithmic spiral, the path of a point travelling along -logy, -lo-ji, suffix indicating science, theory: 
a radius vector with a velocity increasing as its discourse, treatise. [Gr. logos word, reason.] 
distance from the pole, its polar equation being kid, hid, (slang) n. abbrev. for celluloid.—v.r. to 
r afi, or Q - k log r. [Gr. logos, ratio, reckon- open, (a lock) with a strip of celluloid, 
ing, arithmos, number.] kin, loin, it. the back of a beast cut for food: (usu. 

loge, lozh, (Fr.) a box in the theatre. in pi.) the reins, or the lower part of the back: 

loggat, logger, etc. See log (3). (in pi.) generating source.—loin'-cloth, a piece 

loggia, loj'(y)», n. a covered open arcade:—p/.' of cloth for wearing round the loins.—gird up 
kggie (/q/'d), loggias. [It.; cf. lodge.] the loins, to prepare for-energetic action, as if 

logia, kg'l-a, it.p/. sayings, esp.earlycollectionsof by tucking up one's clothes. [O.Fr. loigne —L. 
those attributed to Christ:— sing, kg'ion. [Gr.] Iambus, loin.] 

logic, loj'lk. It. the science and art of reasoning loiter, hi'tar, v.i. to proceed lingeringly: to 
correctly: the .science of the necessary laws of dawdle: to linger.—it. ki'terer.—it. and adj. 
thought: the principles of any branch of ki'tering.^— adv, ki'teringly. [Du. leuteren, to 
knowledge: sound reasoning: individual method dawdle; Cer. dial, httern, to waver.] 
of reasoning: convincing and compcllin| force Loki, 13'ki, it. an evil god in Norse mythology, 
(as of facts, events): basis of operation as Loligo,/d-/rgd. it. the typical genus of Loliginidae 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(hU-Jin'J^) induding the conmon squid. (L. 
lauga, •/n/s.l 

LoUuib, Uftt-sm, n. « genus of grasses including 
darnel and rye-grass. [L. ISlimm, darnel, ‘tares’.] 
loH, hi, v.i. to lie lazily about, to lounge, sprawl: 
to da^le, hang (now mainly of the tongue).— 
s./. to let hang out—n. loU'er.— adv. lolT'ingly. 
— v.i. lotl'cgi, to lounge, idle: to bound clumsily 
along. (Perh. imit.; a. Du. Mien, to sit over 
the fire.] 

LoUard, toVard, n. a follower of Wyclilfe: an 
idler.— ns. LoU'ardy, Loll’ardry, Loli'ardism. 
[M.Du. hllaerd, mutterer, droner— lollen, to 
mew, bawl, mutter; combined with loller (see 
loU).] 

lollipop, lol'i-pop, n. a sweetmeat made with 
sugar and treacle: a large hard sweetmeat 
impaled on a stick: (usu. in pi.) a sweetmeat in 
general (also/Sg.).—Also loH'y—as slang, money. 
—loUip^ man, woman, one appointed to con¬ 
duct children across a busy street, distinguished 
by carrying a pole with a disk on the end. 
(Perh. Northern dial, hlly, tongue.] 
lollop. See loll. 

loll-shranb, loll-shrob, M’-shrob', -shrob', (India) n. 
claret. [Hind, ial sharab —Pers. iai, red, Ar. 
sharab, wine.] 
lolly. ^ lollipop. 

loma, lo'ms, (zool.) n. a membranous fringe or 
flap. [Gr. loma, -alas.] 

Lombard, iom'bard, lum'bard, n. an inhabitant of 
Lombardy in Italy: one of the Langobardi, or 
Longobardi, a Germanic tribe, which founded a 
kingdom in Lombardy (568), overthrown by 
Charlemagne (774): a banker or money-lender, 
so called fVom the number of Lombard bankers 
in London (obs.). — adJs. Lom'bard, Lombardic 
(rbdrd'ik). —^Lombard architecture, the Roman¬ 
esque style of Northern Italy, superseded by the 
Gothic in the 13th century; Lombardic script, 
a mediaeval Italian style of handwriting; 
Lombard Street, the chief centre of the banking 
interest in London; Lombardy poplar, a variety 
of black poplar with erect branches. [O.Fr.,— 
L. Langobardus, Longobardus.] 
lome, (Spens.) for loam. 

lomentum, lo-ment'am, n. a pod that breaks in 
pieces at constrictions between the seeds:— 
pi. loment'a.—Also I5'ment (-man/). [L. 

lomentum, bean-meal (used as a cosmetic)— 
lavare, idtum, to wash.] 
lompiah, (Spens.) for lumpish. 

Londoner, lun’dan-ar, n. a native or citizen of 
London. — a^s. Londonese', Londonian (-do'ni- 
»n), Lon'donish, Lon'dony.—n. Londonese', 
cockney speech.— v.t. and v.i. Lon'donise, -ize.— 
n. Lon'donism, a mode of speech, etc., peculiar to 
London.—London Clay, a Lower Eocene forma¬ 
tion in south-eastern England: London ivy, 
smoke; London pride, a hardy perennial saxi- 
frau (Saxifraga umbrosay^aho none-so-pretty 
ana St Patrick's cabbage: formerly applied to 
other plants. 

lone, USn, adj. isolated: solitary: unfrequented, 
uninhabited: unmarried, or widowed.—nr. lone'- 
ness; lon'er, a lone wolf.— at^. lone'some, 
solitary: feeling lonely.—Also n. — adv. lone'- 
Bomcly.— n. lone'someness.—lone wolf (fig.), one 
who prefers to act on his own and not to have 
close friends or confidential relationships, 
[alone.] 

lonely, idn'li, adJ. unaccompanied: isolated: 
uninlubited, unfrequented: uncomfortably con¬ 
scious of being alone, [alone.] 
long, long, (Shak. and dial.) adl- and adv. on 
account, [along (2).] 

long, long, (arch.) v.L .to belong, pertain, be 
fitting. [Not found as a vb. in O.E.; perh.— 
gelang, alon& beside (as if to go along with).] 
Img, hng, ad}, not short: of a specified (or to be 


specified) length: extended in space in the 
direction of greatest extension: far-extending: 
extended in time: of extended continuance: 
distant in time (rare): of distant date: requiring 
much time in utterance or performance: loosely, 
accented: loosely, in a long syllable: numerically 
extensive: of more than average number (as a 
suit of cards): exceeding the standard value (see 
dozen, bundnd): tedious:— comp, longer (long'- 
g»r), obs. leng'er; super!, longest (long'gist), obs. 
leng'est.— n. a long time: a long syllable(^or.): 
the long summer university vacation (coll.): 
an obsolete note equal to two (in ‘perfect’ time 
three) breves (mus.; L. longa): (in pi.) long 
trousers.— adv. for, during, or by, a great extent 
of time: throughout the whole time: far in 
space (rare): — comp, and super!, as for a<Cf-— 
V.I. to yearn.— ns. long'a (mus.), a long; long'ing, 
an eager desire, craving.— adi. yearning.— adv. 
long'ingly.— adj. longish (long'ish, -gish). — adv. 
long'ly (Shak.), long.— n. iong'ness (rare). — 
adj. long'some, long and tedious.— advs. long'- 
ways, -wise, lengthwise.— atf/. long'-ago', of the 
far past.— n. the far past.—long'boat, the largest 
and strongest boat of a ship; long'bow, a bow 
drawn by hand—opp. to crossbow. — adf. loag'- 
breathed (bretht'), able to continue violent 
exercise of the lungs for a long time.—^long'- 
cloth, a cotton made in long pieces.— ns.pl. long'- 
clothM, (obs.) -coats, long garments for a baby.— 
adJs. long'-descend'ed, m ancient lineage; hHig'- 
dist'ance, goinjj or extendiiv to or over a long 
distance or time.—long'-divi'skm, division in 
which the working is shown in full.— adis. kmg'- 
drawn (-out'), prolonged: unduly protracted; 
long'-eared, with long ears or earlike feather- 
tufts; long'-faced, dismal-looking.—long'-fleM 
(cricket), a fielder or station near the boundary 
on the bowler’s side; long'-firm, a company of 
swindlers who get goods on pretence of being 
established in business, and then decamp without 
payment; long'-hair, a highbrow.—Also afd. — 
adj. long'-haired, highbrow.—long'hand, ordinary 
writing—opp. to shorthand; long'-head, a 
dolichocephal.— adJ. long'-head'ed, dolichoceph- 
alous: shrewd: sagacious.—long'-head'achMsa; 
long home, the grave; long hop (cricket), a short- 
pitched, and so long-bounding, ball, easy to hit; 
long'horn, an animal with long horns or antennae, 
as a longicorn beetle (house longhorn beetle, a 
beetle whose larvae are very destructive to house 
timbers): a long-eared owl; long'-house, a long 
communal house, esp. of American Indians; 
long Johns, long underwear; long jump, a jump 
for distance along the ground; loag'-leg 
(cricket), a fieldsman, or his station, far out 
behind the batsman and a little to his left.— adj. 
long'-legged, having long legs.—long'-legs, a 
crane-fly.— adi. long'-livcd (-livd'; also •Jivd’), 
having a long life.—long'-meas'ure, lineal 
measure: quatrains of eight-syllable lines: long 
moss, a tropical American rootless epiphyte 
(TiUandsia usneoldes) of the pineapple family, 
resembling bunches of hair; long'-nma' (U.S.), 
a cheap cigar: long odds, in betting, unfavour¬ 
able odds; long'-off, long'-on (cricket), the 
fielders in the long-field to the olT and on of the 
batsman respectively: their ^position; long oil 
(see oil length); long'-pig' (from cannibal term), 
human flesh as food.—adi- long'-playing, of a 
gramophone record, giving length in repro¬ 
duction because of the extremely fine groove.— 
long'prim'er, a size of type intermediate between 
small pica and bourgeois; long'-pur'ples, the 
early purple orchis: purple loosestrife.— adf. 
long'-ronge, long in range; covering a long future 
time or long distance.—long robe (see robe). 
— n.pl. longs-and-sborts', Greek or Latin verses: 
masonry of alternate vertical and horizontal 
blocks, as in quoins and jambs.—long theep, a 


faie,fdr; mi, hdr (her); m^; nhte, for; mate: mSSn./dbt; dhtn (then) 
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Ioiig>wooIed sheep: loeg'shb*' {Ust.), a long 
vessel of the old Norsemen; long siM, (a bet, 
entry, venture, eto., with) a remote dunce of 
success.— a^. kmg'-sight'ra, able to see far but 
not close at hand: hypermetropk: presbyopic: 
having foresight: sagacious.—^long'-sight'edness. 
—^tt.pL long'-six'es, candles weighing six to a 
pound.—long'>Blip (.cricket), a fielder some 
distance behind the batsman on the off side.— 
a4ls. long'-spun, long-drawn, tedious; long'- 
stand'ing, of long existence or continuance; 
long'-sta'pie, having a long fibre.—long'-stop 
(cricket), one who stands behind the wicket¬ 
keeper to stop balls missed by him.— v.i. to field 
as long-stop.— adj. long'-sufi'ering, enduring 
long and patiently—n. long endurance or 
patience.—long'-tail, an animal, esp. a dog, with 
uncut tail: a greyhound.—Also adi- — adj. long'- 
terro, extending over a long time: of a policy, 
concerned with time ahead as distinct from the 
immediate present.—long Tom, long ton (see 
Tom, (on).— adit, long'-tongued, having a long 
tongue: talkative, babbling; long'-vis'agad, 
long-faced: of rueful countenance; long'- 
waist'ed, having a long waist: long from the 
armpits to the hips.—long'wall, a long working 
face in a coal-mine.— adj. long'-wave (radio), of, 
or using, wavelengths over 1000 metres.—long 
whist (see whist).— adj. long'-wind'ed, long- 
breathed; tediously wordy and lengthy.—long'- 
wind'edness.—a long figure (siang), a high price 
or rate; a long purse, abundance of money; 
before long, ere long, soon; draw the long bow 
(see bow (i)); in the long run (sec run); make a long 
arm (coii.), to help oneself freely at table; make a 
long nose, to cock a snook or put a thumb to the 
nose; no longer, not now as formerly; not long 
for this world, near death; so long! (coii.), good¬ 
bye; so long as, provided only that; the long and 
the short (of it), or (Shak.) the short and the long 
(of it), the sum of the matter in a few words. 
[O.E. iang, long (adj.), lange, longe (adv.); Ger. 
long, O.N. langr\ L. longus.] 
longa, long’ge, it. See long (3). 
longan, long'gan, n. a tree (Nephelium longam) 
akin to the litchi: its fruit. [Chin, lung-yen, 
dragon's eye.] 

longanimity, long-ge-nimU-tl, n. forbearance.— 
adj. longanimous (-gan’). [L. longanimitds, -Sth 
— iongus, long, animus, spirit.] 
longe. Same as lunge (2). 
longeron, lon'Je-, lon’zla-ron, l3-zh9-r3, n. a longi¬ 
tudinal member of an aeroplane. [Fr.] 
longevity, lon-Jev’i-ti, n. great length of life.— 
adjs. longaevd, -geval, longaevouB,-«evouB (-Jiv'). 
[L. longaevltas, -6tis — Iongus, long, aevum, age.] 
longicaudate, lon-Jl-kd'dSt, (zooi.) adf. long-tailed. 

[L. iongus, long, cauda, tail.] 
longicom, lon'ji-kdrn, n. any beetle of the family 
Cerambycidae, with very long antennae (the 
larvae feed on wood).—^Also adj. [L. Iongus, 
long, corns, horn.] 

longinquity, lon-JIngk'wi-tl, n. remoteness. [L. 
longinguitSs, -atis — Iongus, long.] 
longipennate, hn-ji-pen'&t, (zooi.) adj. having 
elongate wings or feathers. [L. Iongus, long, 
penna, feather, wing.] 

longitn^, lon’JI-tSd, long'gi-, n. length: are of the 
equator between the meridian of a place and a 
standard meridian (usually that of Greenwich) 
expressed in degrees E. or W.: the are of the 
ecliptic between a star's circle of latitude and the 
first point of Aries or vernal equinox, measured 
eastwards (astron.). — adj. longitOd'iiuil, of or in 
length o;; longitude: lengthwise.— adv. longi- 
t&d'inally. [L. longltudd, -Inis, length— Iongus, 
long.] 

Longobard. See Lombard (second meaiung). 
longsliore, long'shdr, -skdr, ad}, existing or em¬ 
ployed along the shore.-^oiig'Bliorsman, a 


stevedore: one who makes a living along the 
shore. . [alongshore.] 

longueur, B-gter, (Fr.) a tedious passage, e.g. in a 
book: prolixity:—often inp/. 

Ixmsdale belt, lonz'dsi, award (see belt) for 
gaining the same boxing title- three times in 
succession. [Lord Lonsdale.] 
loo, Idd, (coll.) n. a lavatory. [Ety. dub.] 
loo, Kd, It. a card game.— v.t. to subject to a for¬ 
feit at loo.—loo'-tabie, a form of ropnd table, 
orig. one for playing loo. [See Innterloo.] 
loo, Idd, Scots form of love (verb), 
looby, IdSb't, n. a clumsy, clownish fellow.— adv. 
loob'ily. [Cf. lob.] 
loof, IdSf. Mme as luff. 

ioof, lo6j', Scot, isf, ft. the palm of the hand:— pi. 
loots, looves.— n. loof'ful (Scot, luffs), an open 
handful. [O.N./d/f.] 
loofa, loofah. See luffa. 

look, Idbk, V.I. to direct the sight with attention: 
to give attention: to face: to seem; to seem to 
be: to have an appearance: to tend.— v.t. to 
make sure: to see to it: to ascertain by a look: 
to look at: to expect: to seem likely; to render 
by a look: to express by a look: to refer to, 
turn up (with up): give (a look, as cogrmte 
object).—fi. the act of looking: view: air: 
appearance: (in pi.) beauty, comeliness (also 
good looks). — imper. or interj. see: behold.— ns. 
look'er, one who looks: an observer: one who 
has good looks; look'ing.— adj. (in composition) 
having the appearance of.—^look'er-in', a tele¬ 
vision viewer; look'er-on', an onlooker: a 
mere spectator (pi. look'era-on'); look'-in', a 
chance of doing anything effectively or of 
sharing: a short casual call; look'ing-for (B.), 
expectation: look'ing-glass, a mirror; look'out', 
a careful watch: a place to observe from: one 
set to watch: prospect:. concern; look'-tound,' 
inspection: look'-see (slang), a look around.— 
look after, take care of: seek: expect (B.)i look 
alive (coll.), to bestir oneself; look down on, to 
despise; look down one’s nose, to regard with 
contempt; look lor, to search for: to expect; 
look forward to, to anticipate with pleasure; 
look here! 1 say! attend to this!; look in, to 
make a short call: to watch television; look into, 
to inspect closely: to investigate; look on, to 
regard, view, think: to be a spectator; look out, 
to be watchful: to be on one’s guard: to look 
for and select: to show, appear (Shak.); look 
over, to examine cursorily: to overlook or pass 
over; look sharp (coll.), be quick about it; look 
to, to look at, towards: to watch: to take care 
of: to depend on (for): to expect (to do); look 
up, to search for, refer to; to take courage: 
to improve, to have taken a turn for the better: 
to seek out and call upon, visit (coll.); look up 
to, feel respect or veneration for; look you (arch. 
and Welsh), oSserve, take notice of this. (O.E. 
Idcian, to look.] 

loom, Iddm, n. a tool, implement (obs.): a 
recratacie (Scot.): a machine for weaving: the 
shaft of an oar. [O.E. geldma, a tool.] 

loom, loom, v.i. to appear indistinctly or as in a 
mirage, esp. in an exaggerated or magnified form: 
to take shape, as an impending event.—n. an 
indistinct or mirage-like appearance. [Origin 
obscure.] 

loon, ISdn, also lowii(e), lown, (Shak.) n. a low¬ 
born fellow (ercA.): a rascal: a harlot: in north¬ 
east of Scotland, a boy (also loon'ie). [Origin 
unknown.] 

loon, IdSn, loom, ld3m, n. any of an order of 
northern diving birds.— n. loon'ing, their cry. 
[O.N. Idmr.] 

loony, IdSn'l, n. and adj. for lunatic.—loon'y-bin 
(slang), a lunatic asylum, 
loop, liBp, n. a doubling of a cord, chain, etc., 
leaving a space: an ornamental doubling in 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: efsmwit; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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niofes: .anytbloa of like fonn, as an element in 
fingerprints: a branch of anything that returns 
to the nuin put.—v.r. to fasten in or with a loop: 
to ornament with loops: to make a loop of.— 
v.i. to travel in loops.—a<(f. looped.— r. loop'cr, a 
geom^rid caterpillar, from its mode of walking 
b}' forming the body in a loop and planting its 
hinder legs close behind the six ‘true' legs: one 
who loops the loop in an aeroplane.—p. and tu(i. 
loop'ing.— Mfj. loop'y, having loops; crafty 
(Scot.): slightly crazed (slang). —loop'-line, a 
branch railway that returns to the main line.— 
k>op the loop, to move in a complete vertical Ipop 
or circle, bead downwards at the top of the 
curve._ (Ety. dub.J 

loop, loop, loophole, loop’hdl, n. a slit in a wall: 
a means of escape or evasion.— atffs. looped 
(ShtA.), full of small openings.—v.r. loop'hole, to 
make loopholes in.—loop'-light, a small narrow 
window. [Perh. M.Du. lupen, to peer.] 
loor. See lief. 

kwrd, Idord, (Spens.) n. a lout. [Fr. lourd, heavy.] 
loos (Spens.). See los. 

loose,/oor, a4/. slack: free: unbound: not con¬ 
fined: not compact: unattached: untied: not 
close-fitting: not tight; relaxed: inexact: in¬ 
definite: vague: not strict: unrestrained: lax: 
licentious: inattentive: dispersedly or openly 
disposed: not serried.— adv. loosely.— r. an act 
or mode of loosing, esp. an arrow: the loose 
state: unrestraint: freedom: abandonment: an 
outbreak of self-indulgence: a course or rush 
(ods.): event, upshot, end (as in at the very 
loose) (Shak.). — v.t. to make loose: to set free: 
to unfasten: to untie: to disconnect: to relax: 
to slacken: to discharge: to solve (Spens .).— 
V./. to shoot: to wei^ anchor (arch.). — adv. 
loosely— v,t, loos'en, to make loose; to relax: 
to make less dense: to open, as the bowels.— 
v.i. to become loose: to OMome less tight.— ns. 
loos'ener, a laxative; loose'ness, the state^ of 
being loose: diarrhoea.— adj. loose'-bod'ied, 
flowing, loose-fitting: loose in behaviour.— 
loose'-Mx, a part of a stable where horses are 
kept untied; loose'-cover, a detachable cover, 
as for a chair; loose fish, one of irregular, esp. 
lax habits: a prostitute.— adj. loose'-leaf, having 
a cover such that leaves may be inserted or 
removed.—at a loose end (see end^; break loose, 
to escape from confinement: give a loose to, 
to give rein or free vent to; let loose, to set at 
lib^y: on the loose, indulmng in a bout of 
unrestraint. (O.N. lauss’, O.E. lias\ see len.] 
loosestrife, iSSs'strif, n. a plant (Lysitnaehia vul¬ 
garis) of the primrose family, or other member of 
the nnus (as yellow pimpernel, creeping Jenny): 
a tall waterside plant (Lythrum salicaria, purple 
loosestrife). [Intended as a translation of Cr. 
lysimacheion, common loosestrife (as if from 
lyein, to loose, mache, strife), which may be 
from the personal name Lyslmachos.) 
loot, Iddt, n. plunder: money (slang). — v.t. or v.i. 
to pinner. [Hindi I6t.] 

loot, Wt, Iddt, Scots pa.t. of let:— pa.p. hmt'en, 
iitt'en, liitt'en. 

loot, l^t, (coll.) R. abbrev. for lieutenant, 
lop, lop, V.I. to hany down loosely.—net/, lop'- 
eared, having drooping ears.—lop'gims (or lop), 
soft brome-grass.—mCl. lop'-sid'ed, ill-balanokl: 
heavier, bigger, on one side than the other. 
(Perh. conn, with lob.] 

lop, lop, v.t, to cut ofif the or ends of, esp. of a 
tree: to cut away, as superfluous parts;— pr.p. 
lopp'iag; pa.t. and pa.p. lopped.-wi. twi^ of 
trees cut off: an act of lopping.— ns. low'*v; 
lopp'ing, a cutting off: that which is cut off. 
[Q.C. loppian.] 

lo^ USp, v.i. to leap: to run with a long stride. 
[O.N. Matma', cf. wap, bmp.] 
lope. Up, (dpcRi.) pad. of leap. 

fpte, fdr; mi, kur (her); ndpe; mdte, 


lophohrandi, Uf or lqf'6-brangk, n, any fish of the 
seahorse and pipefiidi group, characterised by 
tufted gills.—.-Also e ^.— (uffs. lophdbnmcb'iate; 
loph'odont, having transversely ridged molar 
teeth. [Gr. lophos, a crest, bronchia, gills, odous, 
odontos, a tooth.] 

lopper, /op'ar (dim.', Scot. Upper, U^'ar), v.t. to 
curdle.— v.t. to curdle: to clot.— n. a clot: 
slush.—R. (Scot.) lapp'er(cd)-milk'. [O.N. 
hUypa, to curdle.] 
lopper, lopping. Sm top (2). 
loipiacious, Jd-kwS’shos, atfl. talkative.— adv. 
loqu&'ciously.— ns. loqui'cioutnesB, loquacity 
(-kwas'). [jL. loquax, -acts — l^ui, to speak.] 
loquat, Id’kwot, -kwat, a. a Chinese and Japanese 
tree (Eriobotryajaponica) of the rose family: its 
fruit. [Chinese luh kwra.) 
loran, W, Id'rdn, n. a long-range radio-navigadon 
system. [Long-roi^ navigation.] 
lorcha, Ur'cho, n. a light vessel of European build, 
but rigged like a Chinese junk. [Port.] 

lord, (Lord, when prefixed), lord, n. a master: a 
feudal superior (also lord'-supe'rior; hist.)', a 
ruler: the proprietor of a manor (li/sf.): an owner 
(orcA.): a dominant person: a husband (arch., or 
facet.): a titled nobleman—duke (not prefixM), 
marquess, earl, viscount or (esp.) baron: a peer: 
by courtesy the son of a duke or marquis, or the 
eldest son of an earl: a bishop, esp. if a member of 
the House of Lords: a judge of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion : used as part of various official titles: God: 
Christ.— v.t. to make a lord (arch.): to address 
as lord: (with it) to play the lord, tyrannise.— 
interj. expressing surprise (coll, lor*, law).— n. 
lord'ing (arch.), sir (usu. in pi., gentlemen); a 
petty lord.—aq/. lord'less.— ns. lord'liness; lord'* 
fing, a little lord: a would-be lord—also lord'kin. 
— adi- lord'lv, like, becoming, or of a lord: 
magnificent: mvish: lofty: haughty: tyrannical. 
—Also adv. — ns. lotiol'Mry (Jocular), worship of 
nobility; lord'ship, state or condition of bmg 
a lord: the territory of a lord (Alst.): dominion: 
authority: used in referring to, addressing, a 
lord (with his, your), or a woman sheriff or 
judge (with her, your). —^Lord’s Day, Sunday: 
Lord Lieutenant (see lieutenant); Lord Mayor 
(see mayor); Lord Provost (see provost); lords 
ordinary, the judges forming the Outer House of 
the Court of Session; Lm’s Prayer, prayer 
Christ taught his disciples (Matt. vi. 9-13); 
lords spiritual, the archbishops and bishops (and 
formerly mitred abbots) in the House of Lords; 
Lord’s Supper, holy communion; Lord's table, 
the communion table; lords temporal, the lay 
peers.—drunk as a lord, extremely drunk; House 
of Lords, upper house of British parliament; 
live like a lord, live in luxury: Lord knows (who, 
what, etc.), 1 don’t know, and I question if 
anybody doast Lord of Misrule (see misrule); 
loras and ladies, common arum; Lord of 
Session, a judge of the Court of Senion; My 
Lord (mi-lord', ml-lud"), used in addressing a 
judge or other lord: formerly also prefixed. 
[M.E. loverd, laverd —O.E. hlUford —A/df, bread, 
ward (W.S. weard), keeper, guardian.] 

lordosis, Ur-d6'sis, n. abnormal curvature of the 
spinal column, the convexity towards the front. 
—lordot'k, affected with, relating to lordosis. 
[Gr. lorddSis — lordos, bent bMk.] 
kwe, ISr, Ur, n. that which is learned: teaching 
(arcA.): doctrine (arch.): learning: now esp. 
learning of a special, traditional, or out-of-the- 
way miscellaneous kind.— r. ior'ing (Spens.), 
teaching. [O.E. Ur.] 

lore, Ur, Ur, n. a thong (oAs.): the side of the head 
between eye and bill (ortdth.). — a^s. knr'al; 
lor'afe, strap-like. [L. Urum, thong.] 

lore. Ste leese. 
lorel. See hwel. 

loiette, Ur-et', n. a courtesan. [Fr., from the 
/Sr; node; mSSn,fSbt; dhen (then) 
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church of their disMct in Paris, Notre Dame de drawn or thrown out from among a number in 


Lorette^ 

lorgnette, Idrn-yet', n. eyeglasses with a handle: 
an opera-glass.— n. lorgnon {Idrn'yS), an eye¬ 
glass; eyeglasses. [Fr./orgner, to look sidelong 
at, to ogle.] 

lortca, K-, Id-, la-ri'k», n. a leather corslet: the 
case of a protozoan, rotifer, etc.:— pi. lori'cac 
(-sg).—Also loric (/S', Id'rik). —v.f. loricate 
(lor'I-kSi), to coat or armour protectively.— atfl. 
armoured with plates or scales.—n. lorici'tion. 
[L. Idrica, a leather corslet— I6rum, a thong.] 
lorikeet, hr-l-kel', n. a small lory. [From lory, 
on analogy of pankeet.] 

lorimer, lor'i-mar, loriner, -nar, n. a maker of the 
metal parts of horse-harness. [O.Fr. loremier, 
hrenler —^L. lontm, a thong.] 
loriot, lo'ri-at. Id', n. the golden oriole. [Fr. loriot 
—/’.the, O.Fr. oriol—L. aureolus, dim. of aureus, 
golden— aurum, gold.] 

loris. Id', Id'rh, n. the slender lemur of Ceylon: an 
East Indian lemur (Nycticebus or Bradycebus 
tardigradus, the slow loris). [Fr. loris', said to 
be from Du.] 

lorn, Idra, (arch.) ad}- lost: forsaken; left 
(Spem.). [O.E. loren, pa.p. of icosan (found in 
compounds), to lose; see Icese.] 

lorrell. See losel. 

lorry, lor'i, n. a long wagon without sides, or with 
low sides.— v.i. (or v.t. with it) lorr'y-hop, to 
proceed by help of lifts on lorries.—lorr'y- 
nopping. [Origin uncertain.] 
lory, /o', Id'ri, it. any parrot of a family with 
bru.shlike tongues, natives of New Guinea, 
Australia, etc.: in South Africa a turaco. 
[Malay lOri.] 

los, loos. Ids, (arch.) n. praise, reputation. [O.Fr., 
—L. laudes, pi. of laus, praise.] 

lose, looz, v.t. to fail to keep or get possession of: 
to be deprived or bereaved of: to cease to 
have; cease to hear, see or understand: to 
mislay: to waste, as time; to miss: to be defeated 
in: to cause the loss of: to cause to perish: 
to bring to ruin.— v.i. to fail, to be unsuccessful: 
to suffer waste or loss: of a clock or watch, 
to go too slowly:— pr.p. los'ing; pa.t. and 
pa p lost dost). — atff. los'able.— n. los'er.~ff. and 
adt- los'ing.— adl- los'ingly.— ad), lost (lost), 
parted with: no longer possessed; missing: 
thrown away: squandered: ruined: confused, 
unable to find the way (lit., and fig.). —losing 
game, a game that is going against one; a game 
playet) with reversal of the usual aim; lost 
tribes, the tribes of Israel that never returned 
after deportation by Sargon of Assyria in 721 b.c. 
—lose faoe (see face); lose oneself, to lose one’s 
way: to become rapt or bewildered; lose out 
(coll.), to suffer loss or disadvantage: to fail to 
acquire something desired; lost to, insensible to. 
[O.E. losian, to be a loss; apparently influenced 
in sense by lecse and in pronunciation by loose.] 

lose, lot, v.t. Spens. for loose.—Also los'en:— 
pa.p. loast, los'te (both lost). 
losel, td'zl, loo’zl, lorel. Id', Id'ral (Spens. lozell, 
lorrell), n. a sorry, worthless fellow: a scamp. 
— adJ. good-for-nothing. [Apparently from the 
past participle losen, loren, ofleese.] 
losh, losh, (Scot.) inter/, lord. 

loss, los, n. losing: diminution: default (Shak.): 
bereavement; destruction: defeat: deprivation: 
detriment; that which is lost.—loss adjuster, an 
assessor employed by an insurance company, 
usu. in fire damage claims; loss'-leader, a thing 
sold at a loss to attract other custom.—at a loss, 
off the scent: at fault: nonplussed: perplexed. 
(O.E. los, influenced by lost.] 

liiss. See loess. 

lost. See lose. 

los’te, ld.ft, a Spens. pa.p. of loose. 

lot, lot, n. an object, as a slip of wood, a straw. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


order to reach a decision by chance: decision by 
this method; sortilege: a prize so to be won: 
destiny: that which fails to any one as his 
fortune: a separate portion: a parcel of mound: 
a set: a set of things offered together for sale: 
th{ whole: a plot of ground allotted or assigned 
to any person or purpose, esp. for building: a 
turn(ob.T.): a tax or due (A/sr.; seescot): alarge 
quantity or number.— v.t. to allot: to separate 
into lots: to cast lots for (obs.)'. — pr.p. lott'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. lott'ed.—across lots (1/.5.), by 
short cuts; bad lot, a person of bad moral 
character; cast, or throw, in one’s lot with, share 
the fortunes of; cast, or draw, lots, to draw from 
a set alike in appearance in order to reach a 
decision; lots of (coll.), many: lots to blanks 
(Shak,), any odds. [O.E. Mot, lot— hleotan, to 
cast lots.] 

lota, lotah, Id'td, n. in India, a small brass or 
copper pot. [Hindi lofa.) 
lote. See lotus. 

loth, loath, Idth, adf. hateful, repulsive, ugly (obs.)-. 
reluctant, unwilling.—nothing loth, not at all 
unwilling. [O.E. lath, hateful; cf. loathe.] 
Lothario, Id-thd'ri-d, -tha', n. a gay seducer. [From 
Lothario, in Rowe’s play. The Fair Penitent.] 
lotion, Id'shan, n. a washing (obs.)-. a liquid 
preparation, medicinal or cosmetic. [L. Idtid, 
-dnis, a washing— lavdre, Idluni, to wash.} 
lottery, iot'ar-i, n. an arrangement for distribution 
ofprizesby lot: a matter of chance: a card game 
of chance.—n. lott'o, l6'to, a game played by 
covering on a card each number drawn till a line 
of numbers is completed [It. lotteria, lotto, of 
Gmc. origin: cf. lot.] 

lotus, Id'tas, It. an Egyptian or Indian water-lily of 
various species ofNymphaea and Nelumbium: a 
tree (possibly the jujube) in North Africa, whose 
fruit induced in the eater a state of blissful 
indolence and forgetfulness: an architectural 
ornament like a water-lily: (cap.) the bird’s-foot 
trefoil genus.—Also lote (lot), IS'tos (Or.).— 
Lot'us-eat'ers, Lotophagi (Id-tof'a-ji; Or. jdia- 
gein, to eat), a people who ate the fruit of the 
lotus, among whom Ulysses lived for a time: 
(without cap.) an eater of the lotus, one given 
up to indolence; Lo'tus-land, the country of the 
Lotus-eaters. [Latinised Or. Idtos.] 
louche, Idosh, (Fr.) squinting: ' ambiguous: 
shady. 

loud, lowd, adJ. making a great sound: noisy: 
obtrusive; vulgarly showy.— advs. loud, loud'ly. 
— v.t. and V./. loud'en,to make or grow louder.— 
adj. loud'ish.— n. loud'ness.— adjs. loud'-lunged; 
loud'-mouthed.—^loud'speaker, an electro-acoustic 
device which amplifies sound.— adj. loud'- 
voiced. [b.B. Mud; Get. taut; L. Inclytus, 
inclutus. Or. klytos, renowned.] 
lough, lohh, n. the Irish form of loch, 
louis, Idd'i, n. a French gold coin superseded in 
1795 by the 20-franc piece:— p!. lou'ia (-/z).— n. 
lou'is-d’or', a louis: a 20-franc piece ;—pL 
louis-d’or (IdS-i-ddr’). — ad/s. Louis-Quatorze 
(-kd-tdrz), characteristic of the reign (1643-1715) 
of Louis XIV, as in architecture and decoration; 
Lou'ia-Quinze (kez), of that of Louis XV (1715- 
1774); Lou'is-Seize (-.rcz), of that of Louis 
XVI (1774-92); Lou'te-Treize (-trez), of that of 
Louis XIII (1610-43). 
loun, lound. See lown, 

lounder, iSdn'dar, lown'dar, (Scot.) v.t. to beat, to 
bethiimp.— n. a heavy blow.—n. loun'dering, a 
beating. 

lounge, lownj, v.i. to loll; to idle.— v.t. to idle 
(away).— n. an act, spell, or state of lounging: an 
idle stroll: a resort of loungers: a sitting-room 
in a private house: a room in a public building 
for sitting or waiting, often providing reftesh- 
ment facilities: a kind of sofa, esp. with back 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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and one raised end: an easy cbair suitable for 
lolling in.-^. bmig’er.— n. and mi/, loung'iag.^— 
odv. leung'ingly.—lonage'-lis'ardi one who loafs 
whh women m hotel lounges, etc.; lounse'* 
suit', a suit worn on informal occasions. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

loup, lowp, (Scot.) It. a leap.— v.l. to leap: to 
dance: to flee: to burst:—p<i.r. loup'it; pa.p. 
loup'en, loup'it—^for pa.t. lap and pa.p. lapp'en 
see leap.—loup'ing-ili, a disease causing sheep 
to spring up in walking, due to a virus trans* 
mitted by ticks; loup'ing>oa'-stane', a stone to 
mount a horse from; ioup'-the-dyke, runaway: 
flighty: wayward. [O.N. Maup; cf. lope, leap.] 
loup, a variant (Scott) of loop (I), and (Spens.) of 
loop (2). 

lour, lower, lowr, low'»r, v.l. to look sullen or 
threatening: to scowl.—n. a scowl, glare: a 
gloomy threatening appearance.—n. and atij. 
lour'ing, lower'ing.— adv. lour'ingly, lower'ingly. 
— adj. lour'y, lower'y. [M.E. louren; cf. Du. 
loeren.) 

loure, hor, n. an old slow dance, or its tune, usu. 
in 6^ time, sometimes included in suites. [Fe., 
bagpipe.] 

louse, lows, n. a wingless parasitic insect (Pedi- 
culus), with a flat body, and short legs: extended 
to similar animals related and unrelated (see 
bird-louse, fish-louse, etc.): a person worthy of 
contempt (slang; pi. in -es):— pi. lice, lis. — v.i. 
(lows) to remove lice from: to spoil, make a mess 
of (with up; slang). — adv. lou'sily. (-«'-)•— n. 
ktas'iness.— a^. lousy (low'zi), infested with 
lice: swarming or full (with with; slang)-. 
inferior, bad, unsatisfactory (slang). —louse- 
wort, any plant of the genus Pedicularis, marsh¬ 
growing scrophulariaceous herbs popularly 
supposed to cause grazing animals to become 
lousy. [O.E. las, pi. l^s; Ger. laus.J 
lout, (ods. lowt), lowt, n. a bumpkin: an awkward 
boor.— v.t. (Shak.) to treat with contempt, to 
flout.— v.i. to play the lout.— adi. lout'ish, 
clownish: awkward and boorish.— adv. lout'- 
ishly.— n. lout'ishness. [Perh. conn, with next 
word.] 

lout(ob5. lowt), lowt, (arch.) v.i. to bow: to stoop. 
—;i. a bow. [O.E. iStan, to stpop.] 
louvre, louver, ho'nr, n. a turret-like stiucture on 
a roof fpr escape of smoke or for ventilation: 
a dovecote (ohs.): an opening or shutter with 
louvre-boards: a louvre-board.—lou'vre-, lou'ver- 
board, a sloping slat placed across an opening; 
lou'vre-, lou'ver-door, -win'dow, a door, open 
window crossed by a series of sloping boards. 
[O.Fr. lover, lovier; origin obscure.) 
lovage, luv'U, n. an umbelliferous salad plant 
(Levisticum officinale) of Southern Europe akin 
to Angelica: a liquor made from its roots and 
seeds: any plant of the kindred genus Ligus- 
ticum, including Scottish lovage. [O.Fr. luvesche 
—L.L. levisticum, L. Hgusticum, lit. Ligurian.) 
love, Id V,/I. fondness: charity; an aflTection of the 
mind caused by that which delights: strong 
liking: devoted attachment to one of the 
opposite sex: sexual attachment: a love-affair: 
the object of affection: used as a term of endear¬ 
ment or affection: the god of love, Cupid, Eros: 
a kindness, a favour done (Shak.)-. the mere 
pleasure of playing, without stakes: in some 
games, no score.— v.t. to be fond of: to regard 
with affection: to delight in with exclusive 
affection: to regard with benevolence.— v.l. to 
have the feeling of love.— acds. lov'able, worthy 
of love: amiable: love'leaa.— n. love'lihead 
(rare), loveliness.— adv. love'liiy (rare). —n. 
love'liness. — adJ. love'Iy, loving, amorous 
(Shak-); exciting admiration: attractive; ex¬ 
tremely beautiful: delightful (coll.). — adv. lov- 
ingly (Spens.): beautifully (ohs.): delightfully, 
very well (coll.). — n. (coll.) a beautiful woman, 


esp. ahowjgirl, model.—n. lover, one who loves, 
esp. one in love with a person of the opposite 
sex (in the singular usuai^ of the man); a 
paramour: one who is fond of anything: 
a friend (Shak.). — adis, lov'ered (Shak.), having 
a lover; lov'erless; lov'erly, like a lover; love'- 
some, lovely: loving; love'worthy, worthy of 
being loved.—it. and adl. lov'ing.— adv. lov'ingly. 
— n. lov'ingness.—^love'-aflair', an amour, hon¬ 
ourable or dishonourable; love'-apple, the 
tomato; love'-arrow, a hair-like crystal of rutile 
enclosed in quartz: a calcareous dart protruded 
by a snail, supposed to have a sexual function; 
love'bird, a small African parrot (Agapornis), 
strongly attached to its mate: extended to other 
kinds; love'-bro'ker (Shak.), a go-between in 
love-affairs; love'-charm, a philtre; love'-child, 
a bastard; love'-day (Shak.), a day for settling 
disputes; love'-drag, dagga; love'-favour, 

something given to be worn in token of love; 
love'-feast, the agape, or a religious feast in 
imitation of it; love'-feat, an act of courtship; 
love'-garoe (lawn-tennis), a game in which the 
loser has not scored (poss. from Fr. I'ceuf, egg— 
cf. duck, in cricket); love'-in-a-mist', a fennel¬ 
flower (Nigella damascena): a West* Indian 
passion-flower; love'-in-i'dleness, the pansy; 
love'-juice, a concoction dropped in the eye to 
excite love; love'-knot, lover’s-knot, an intricate 
knot, used as a token of love; love'-letter, a 
letter of courtship; love'-lies-bleed'ing, a kind 
of amaranth with drooping red spike; love'light, 
a lustre in the eye expressive of love; love'lock, 
a long or prominent lock of hair, esp. one hang¬ 
ing at the ear, worn by men of fashion in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I.— adj. love'lorn, 
forsaken by one’s love: pining for love.—Inve'- 
lornness; love'-maker; love'-making, amorous 
courtship: sexual intercourse: love'-match, a 
marriage for love, not money; love'-monger, one 
who deals in affairs of love; love'-nest, a place 
where lovers, often illicit, meet or live;, love'- 
potioh, a philtre; love'-seat, an armchair for 
two; love'-shaft, a dart of love from Cupid's 
bow.— adj. lovr'sick, languishing with amorous 
desire.—love'-song, a song expressive of or 
relating to love; love'-story, a story whose 
subject-matter is love; love'-suit (Shak.), court¬ 
ship; love'-token, a gift in evidence of love; 
lov'ing-cup, a cup passed round at the end of a 
' feast for all to drink from; lov'ing-kind'ness (B.), 
kindness full of love: tender regard: mercy.— 
fall in love, become enamoured of; for love or 
money, in any way whatever; for the love of it, 
for the sake of it: for the pleasure of it: for the 
love of Mike (slang), for any sake; in love, 
enamoured; make love to, to try to gain the 
affections of: to have sexual intercourse with; 
of all loves (Shak.), for any sake, by all means; 
play for love, to play without stakes; there's no 
love lost between them, they have no liking for 
each other. [O.E. lufu, love; Ger. Hebe; cf. 
L. libel, lubet, it pleases.) 

Lovelace, luv'las, n. a well-mannered libertine. 

[From Lovelace, in Richardson's Clarissa.] 
lover, an obsolete form of louver (louvre), 
low. Id, v.i. to make the noise of oxen.—n. sound 
made by oxen.— n. low'ing. [O.E. hlowan; Du. 
loelen.] 

low. Id, adj. oraupying a position far downward 
or not much elevated: of no great upward 
extension: not reaching a high level: depressed: 
not tall: of type or blocks, below the level 
of the forme surface: reaching far down: of 
clothes, cut so as to expose the neck (and bosom): 
quiet, soft, not loud: grave in pitch, as sounds 
produced by slow vibrations: produced with 
part of the tongue low in the mouth (phon.): 
in shallow relief: expressed in measurement by 
a small number: of numbers, small: of small 


/die, far; ml, hur (her); mine; ntSie.fSr; mule; mdSn.fdbi; dhen (then) 
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vtlue, intensity, quantity, or rank: weak in short oi money; lay low, to overthrow, fell, 
vitality or nutrition: scanty, deficient: attribut' kill; lie .low (see lie (2)); low side wiaww, a 
ing lowness: for stakes of no great value: de- narrow window (or lower part of a window) 
jected: debased: base: mean: vulgar: humble: near the ground, sometimes found in old 
socially depressed: little advancea in organisa- churches, esp. in the chancel; low temperature 
tion or culture: of latitude, near the equator: physics, study of physical phenomena at tern* 
of dates, comparatively recent (arch.): attaching peratures near absolute zero. [O.N. Ugr, Du. 
little value to priesthood, sacraments, .etc.:— /aog, low; allird to O.E.//cyan, to lie.] 
comp, lower (/d'ar); super/, lowest (/d7sr),Jow'er'* low, id, (arch, except in place-names) n. a hill: 
most.— It. that which is low or lowest: an area a tumulus. [O.E. hlaw; cf. law (3).] 
of low barometrical pressure: a low or mini- low, lows,/ow, (5cor.) n. a flame.—v./. to blaze.— 
mum level: tow gear.— adv. in or to a low low-bell (low\ IS’, iod'bel; dial,), a small bell: 
position, state, or manner: humbly: with a low a bell used by night along with a light, to 
voice or sound: at low pitch: at a low price: frighten birds into a net. [O.N. logi; cf. Ger. 
late (arch.): in small quantity or to small degree, lohe.} 

—v.f. low'er, to. make lower: to let down: to lower,/owr. See lour, lower,/d'sr. See low (2). 
lessen; to dilute (obs.). —v.f. to become lower lown, lowne,/own, n. vmiants of loon (I). 
or less.—If. low'ering, the act of bringing low lown, lownd, loun, lound, lown(d), (Scot.) adj. 
or reducing.— a4i- letting down: sinking: de- sheltered: calm: quiet.—adv. quietly.—^n. calm: 
grading— atO. low'ermost, lowest.— n. low'lihead quiet: shelter.— v.t. to calm. [O.N. logn 
(arch.), humility.— adv. low'lily (-//-//).— n. low'll- (noun).] 

nMt.—adJ. low'ly, humble: modest: low in Lowrie,/ow'ri, (Scot.) n. a nickname for the fox. 
stature or in organisation.—n. Irw'ness.— adf. —^Also Low'rie-tod, Tod-low'rie. [Laurence.] 
low'-bom, of humble birth.—low'boy, a low- lowse, lows, (Scot.) adj. loose.—v./. (lows, or 
churchman (obs.)\ a short-legged dressing-table lows) to loose: to unyoke: to redeem.—v.f. to 
with drawers (U.S.). — adj. low'-bred, ill-bred: unyoke the horses: to knock off work:— pa.t. 
unmannerly.—low'-brow, one who is not Intel- and pa.p. lows'it. [See loose.] 
lectual or makes no pretensions to intellect.— lox, loks, n. /iquid oxygen, used as a rocket pro- 
Also adj.—adj. Low Church, of a party within pellant.—Also loxygen. 

the Church of England setting little value on loxodrome, loks's-drom, n. a line on the surface 
sacerdotal claims, ecclesiastical constitutions, of a sphere which makes equal oblique angles 
ordinances, and forms, holding evangelical views with all meridians, a'rhumb-line—also loxo- 
of theology—opp. to //igb Church. —Low- dromic curve, line, or spiral.^—loxodromic 
Church'ism; Low-Chnrch'man; low comedy, (-drom'ik), -al.— n. loxodrora'ics, the art of sail- 

comedy of farcical situation, slapstick, low life_ing on rhumb-lines. [Gr. loxos, oUique, dromos, 

adjs. low'-country, lowland (the Low Countries, a course.] 

Holland and Bejgium); low'-down (coll.), base: loy, loi, n. a long, narrow spade with footrest on 
dishonourable.— n. (slang) information, esp. of a one side of the handle. 

confidential or damaging nature.—low-down'er loyal, loi’sl, a^j. faithful: tcue as a lover: firm 
(U.S.), a poor white; Low Dutch (obs.). Low in allegiance; personally devoted to a sovereign 
German including Dutch.—a^/s.low'er-brack'et, or would-be sovereign: legitimate (Shak.): 
in a low grouping in a list; low'er-case (print.), manifesting loyalty.—n. loy'alist, a loyal ad- 
lit. kept in a lower case, small as distinguished herent, esp. of a king or of an established 
from capital; low'er-class, pertaining to persons government: in English history, a partisan of 
of the humbler ranks.—low'er-deck, deck im- the Stuarts: in the American war of Independ- 
mediately above the hold: ship’s crew (as op- ence, one that sided with the British.— adv. 
posed to officers).—Also adj- —slower bouse, loy'sJIy.—n. loy'alty. [Fr.,—L. Icgalis — lex, 
chamber, the larger more representative of two legis, law.] 

legislative chambers; lower regions. Hades, hell, lozenge, las'ini, n- a diamond-shape^ parallelo- 
adis. low-frequency, low'-gear. Low German gram or rhombus: a small sweetmeat, medi- 
(see frequency, gear, German).—low'land, land cated or not, originally diamond-shaped: a 
low with respect to higher land (also ad}.)', diamond-shaped shield for the arms of a widow, 
iow'lander (also cap.), a native of lowlands, esp. spinster, or deceased person (her.). —n. loz'en 
the Lowlands of Scotland; Low Latin (see (Scot.), a window-pane.—ai(rs.loz'eng^, divided 
Latin); low life, sordid social circumstances: into lozenges; loz'engy (her.), divided into 
persons of low social class.—a^fs. low'-life; low'- lozenge-shaped compartments.— adj. loz'enge- 
lived (-livd), vulgar: shabby.—low'-loader, a shaped. [Fr. losange (of unknown origin).] 
low sideless wagon for very heavy loads; low LSD. See under lysis. 

moss, mass without music and incense.— adis. lubber, lub'sr, lubbard, lub’srd, n. an awkward, 
low'-mind'ed, moved by base or gro^is motives: clumsy fellow: a lazy, sturdy fellow.— adJ. lub- 
vulgar; low'-necked, cut low in the neck and berly.— adj. and adv. lubb'erly.—lubber fiend, a 
away from the shoulders, dteolletd; !ow'-paid', beneficent goblin or drudging brownie, Lob-iie- 
(of worker) receiving, (of job) rewarded by, by-the-fire; lubber’s hole, a hole in a mast plat- 
low wages; low'-pitched, of sound, low in form saving climbing round the rim; lubber's 
pitch: of a roof, gentle in slope: having a low line, a line on the compass bowl marking the 
ceiling; low'-press'ure, employing or exerting position of the ship's head. [Origin doubtful.] 
a low degree of pressure (viz. less than 30 lb. lubfish, lub’fish, p. a kind of stockfish, [lob.] 
to the sq.'inch), said of steam and steam-engines: lubra, loo'bra, (Austr.) n. an aboriginal woman, 
having low barometric pressure; low'-slung', (of [Tasmanian.] 

vehicle, etc.) with body close to the ground: lubricate, IS5’, lii’bri~kSt, v.t. to make smooth or 
(of building) not tall; low'-spir'ited, having the slippery: to supply with oil or other matter 
spirits low or cast down: not lively: sad.— to overcome friction: to supply with liquor: 
low'-spir'itedness: Low Sunday, the first Sunday bribe.— adjs. lu'bric, -al, lubricious (-brish’as), 
after Easter, so called in contrast to the great fes- lu'bricous (-kas), slippery: lewd.—a<(/. lu'bri- 
tival whose octave it ends.— adj. low'-thought'ed, cant, lubricating.—n. a substance used to reduce 
having the thoughts directed to low pursuits.— friction.—n. lubric&'tion.— adh lu'bricitive.— ns. 
low tide, water, the lowest point of the tide at lu'bricStor; lubricity (-bris’i-tl), slipperiness: 
ebb; low toby (see toby); low wines, the weak smoothness: instability: lewdness.—lubricated 
spirit produced from the first distillation of water, water with certain additives which make 
substances containing alcohol.—in low water, it flow more smoothly. [L. lubricus, slippery.] 
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Incarm, tS^, IMiSrn', n. a dormer-window, esp. 
in a enurch spire. (Fr. (of unknown origin).] 
luce, IBs, R. a freshwater fish, the pike. [O.Fr. 
lus —L.L. IBcim.] 

laoent, ISd', iB'ssnf, aclj. shining: bright.— k. In'* 
cency. [L. lueins, -entis, pr.p. of lucere, to 
shine— iBx, lucis, light.) 

lucerne, /do-, lu-surn', n. purple medick (in U.S. 
called alfalfa), a valuable forage-plant.—Also 
lucem' {Browning lu'zern); formerly often la 
luceme._ [Fr. luterne.) 

lucid, loo", lu'sid, a^. shining: transparent: 
easily understood: intellectually bright: not 
darkened with madness.— ns. lucid'ity, lu'cid- 
ness.— ad,, lu'cidly.—lucid intervals, times of 
sanity in madness, of quietness in fever, turmoil, 
etc. [L. IQcidus — IBx, lucis, light.] 

Lucifer, IdS’, la’si-far, n. the planet Venus as 
morning-star: Satan: (without cap.) a match 
of wood tipped with a combustible substance 
to be ignited by friction—also lu'cifer-match'. 
— adj. LuciK'rian, pertaining to Lucifer.— 
lucif'erase, an oxidising enzyme in the luminous 
organs of certain animals that acts on luciferin 
to produce luminosity; lucif'erin, a protein-like 
substance in the luminous organs of certain 
animals.— adj. lucif'erous, light-bringing: light¬ 
giving. [L. lucifer, light-bringer— liix, Weis, 
light,/rrre, to bring.) 

lucifugous, Idd-, jB-si/'u-gss, adj. shunning light. 

[L. Wx, Weis, light, fugfre, to flee.] 
lucigen, loo', W'si-Jen, n. a lamp burning oil mixed 
with air in a spray. [L. Wx, Weis, light, and root 
of L. gignire, genitum, to 1»get.] 

Lucina, ho-, W-si'n9, n. the Roman goddess of 
childbirth, Juno: also Diana; hence, the moon: 
a midwife {arch.). [L. Lucina, thought by the 
Romans to be from Wx, Weis, light, as if the 
bringer to light.] 

luck, luk, n. fortune: good fortune: an object 
with which a family's fortune is supposed to be 
bound up.— adv. luck'ily.—n. luckiness.— adj. 
luck'less, without good luck: unhappy.— adv. 
luckiessly.— n. luckiessness.— adj. luck'y, hav¬ 
ing, attended by, portending, or bringing good 
luck.—Ittck'-penny, a trifle returned for luck by 
a seller: a coin carried for luck; luck'y-bag, a 
bag sold without disclosing its contents: a bag 
in which one may dip and draw a prize (also 
luck'y-dip): a receptacle for lost property on 
board a man-of-war; lucky charm, an object 
which is supposed to promote good fortune; 
luck'y-piece, a coin: the illegitimate child of a 
prosperous father {coll.); lucky stone, a stone 
with a natural hole through it (carried for good 
fortune); lucky strike, a stroke of luck.—down 
on one’s luck {coll.; see down); push one’s luck 
{coll.), to try to make too much of an advantage, 
risking total failure; touch lucky {coll.), to have 
good luck; worse, tough luck, more’s the pity. 
[Prob. L.G. or Du. luk; efi Ger. gWek, pros¬ 
perity.] 

lucken, luk'in, {Scot.)adj. closed.—luck'engow'an, 
the globe-flower. (O.E. tocen, pa.p. of Wean, to 
lock.] 

lucky, luckic (prefixed or vocative. Lucky), luk'I, 
(5ro/.) n. an elderly woman: a woman who keeps 
an ale-houie.—^luck'ie-dad, a grandfather. [Perh. 
from adj. lucky.] 

lucky, luk’i, (slang) n. departure.—cut, or make, 
one’s lucky, to boh. 

lucre, IS5', W'kar, n. sordid gain; riches.— adj. 
itt'erative {-kr»-tiv), profitable.—ndv. lu'cra- 
tivel^. [L. lucrum, gain.] 

Inctation, luk-td'shsn, n. struggle. [L. luclatid, 
-dnis.] 

lucubrate, Idd', W'kB-br&t, v.i. to study by lamp¬ 
light: to discourse learnedly or i^dantically.— 
ns. lucubrfl'tion, study or composition protracted 
late into the night: a product of such study: a 

JSle, far; ml, hur (her); mtgf; mote, 


composition that smells nf the lamp; Itt'cBbrfltor. 
[L. WcubrBre, -Stum — Wx, light.] 
luculeih, Idd', W'kB-hnt, adj. bright: clear: con¬ 
vincing.— adv. lu'culently. [L. Wculeatus—Wx, 
light.) 

Lucullan, Idd-, W-kuVan, adj. in the style of the 
Roman L, Licinius Lucullus, famous for his 
banquets.—Also LuculU'an, Lucull'ian, Lucull'ic. 
Lucuma, loo'kB-ma, n. genus, mostly S. American, 
of sapotaceous trees with edible fruit. [Quechua.] 
lucumo, Idd', W'ku-md, n. an Etruscan prince and 
priest. [L. WcBmd, from Etruscan.) 
lud, lud, n. a minced form of lord (trivial and 
forensic).— n. lud'ship. 

Luddite, lud'lt, n. one of a band of destroyers of 
machinery in northern England about 1812-18. 
—Also adj. — n. Ludd'ism. [Said to be frpm 
one Ned Ludd, who had smashed stocking-frames 
at a slightly earlier date.] 
ludicrous, ho', W'di-kras, adj- sportive {obs.): 
humorous {obs.): adapted to excite laughter: 
laughable.— adv. lu'di'*rously.—n. lu'dicrousness. 
[L. Wdicrus — Wdfre, to play.) 
ludo, ho', W'dd, n. a game in which counters 
are moved on a board according to the fall of 
dice. [L. Wdd, I play.) 

lues, loo', W'ez, n. a pestilence: now confined to 
syphilis.— adj. luetic {-et'ik; a bad formation). 
[L. Wes.] 

luff, luf, n. the windward side of a ship: the act 
of sailing a .ship close to the wind: the loof, 
or the aAer-part of a ship's bow where the 
planks begin to curve in towards the cut-water. 
— V.I. to turn a ship towards the wind.—v.t. to 
turn nearer to the wind: to move (the jib of a 
crane) in and out.—luffing'(-jib) crane, a jib 
crane with the jib hinged at Its lower end to 
the crane structure so as to permit of altera¬ 
tion of its radius of action. [Origin obscure.) 
luffa, loofah, loofa, /«/'a, hof's, n. a tropical 
genus (Lufla) of the gourd family: the fibrous 
network of its fruit, used as flesh-brush. [Ar. 
iBfah.] 

lufier-board, luf'ar-bdrd, -bdrd. Same as louvre- 
board. 

luftwafle, ldbft’vd-f», (Ger.) air force, 
lug, lug, v.t. to pull: to drag heavily.— v.i. to 
pull:— pr.p. lugg'ittg; pa.t. and pa.p. lugged.— 
n. lugg'age, the trunks and other baggage of a 
traveller.—lugg'age-carrier, a structure fixed to 
a bicycle, motor-car, etc., for carrying luggage; 
lugg'age-van, a railway wagon for luggage.— 
lug in, to introduce without any apparent con¬ 
nection or relevance. [Cf. Sw. lugga, to pull by 
the hair; perh. conn, with lug (4).) 
lug, lug, lugsail, lug'sOI, lug'sl, ns. a square sail 
bent upon a yard that hangs obliquely to the 
mast.— n. lugg'er,* a small vessel with lugsails. 
lug, lug, n. a pole or stick: a perch or rod of 
land (Spens.). [Origin obscure.) 
lug, lug, n. the flap or lappet of a cap: the ear 
(chiefly Scot,): an earlike projection or appen¬ 
dage: a handle: a loop: a chimney corner 
{Scot.). — adi. lugged {lugd), having lugs or a lug. 
— n. lugg'ie {Scot.), a hooped dish with one long 
stave.—lug'-chair, an easy-chair with side head¬ 
rests. [Perh. conn, with lug (1).] 
lug, lug, lugworm, liig'wurm, ns. a sluggish worm 
found in the sand on the seashore, much used 
for bait. [Origin doubtful.) 
luge, Iddzh, Wzh, n. a light hand-sledge for one.— 
V.I. to glide on such a sledge.— pa.p. and n. 
lug'ing, Tuge'ing. [Swiss Fr.) * 
luggage, see lug (1). 

lugger. See lug (2). luggie. See lug (4). 
lugubrious, loo-gB'brl-zs, adj, mournful: dismal. 
— adv. lugG'briously. [L. Wgubris — Wgfre, to 
mourn.) 

Luing cattle, ling kat'l, a breed of hardy beef 
cattle. (Luing, island off west Scotland.] 
fdr; mute; mdBn,fdbt; dken (then) 



tuft, UU, lit, lutt'an, Svots. pad. and pa.p. ef hd 
CO* 

hun, UBk, atH. moderately warm: te^<— 
atUs. lake'warm, luke: haii-hearted; Inke'- 
warmbk.— adv. lukeVarinly.— m, Inka'amrai- 
oen, luke'warmth. [M.E, luek, kike; doubtful 
whether related to lew, or to Du. leak.] 
lull, lul, v.i. to soothe: to compose: to quiet.— 

V. I. to become calm: to subside.— n. an mtervai 
of calm: a calmiim influence— r. hill'al# C-a-b/}, 
a song to lull children to sleep, a cradie^ng. 
—v.r.-to lull to sleep. fCf. Sw. btUa,] 

lulu, IdS'loo, (slang) n. thing, person, that is re¬ 
markable, wonderful. 

lum, turn, (Scot.) n. a chimney: a chimney-pot 
hat (also lum'-hat).—lum'-head', the top of a 
chimney. [Origin obscure; O.Fr. Arm, light, and 

W. llumott, chimney, have been suggested.] 
lumbago, lum-ba'gd, n. a rheumatic affection of 

the muscles or fibrous tissues in the lumbar 
region.— adjs. lumbaginous (-bai'i-nas)’, lumbar 
(lum'bsr), of, or near, the loins. (L. lumb&gd, 
lumbago. Iambus, loin.] 

lumbang, ldbm~bang', n. the candle-nut tree or 
other species of Aleurites, whose nuts yield 
lumbang'-oir. [Tagdlog.] 

lumber, lum'bsr, n. furniture stored away out of 
use: anything cumbersome or useless: timber, 
esp. sawed or split for use (V.S. and Canada). 
— v.t. to fill with lumber: to heap together in 
confusion: to cumber: to cut the timber from.— 
v.i. to work as a lumberman.— ns. lum'berer, a 
lumberjack; lum'bering, felling, sawing and 
removal of timber.—lum'ber-camp, a lumber¬ 
man’s camp;' lum’berjack, lum'berman, one 
employed in lumbering; lum'ber-jacket, a man's 
longish, loose-fitting sometimes belted jacket 
fastened right up to the neck and usu. in bold- 
patterned heavy material: a woman’s cardigan 
of like fastening; lum'ber-mill, a sawmill; 
lum'ber-room, a room for storing things not in 
use; lum'ber-yacd, a timber-yard. [Perhaps 
from lumber (2), or from lumber (3) influenced 
by lumber (2).] 

lumber, lum'bar, (arch, slang) n. pawn: a pawn¬ 
shop: prison.— v.t. to pawn: to imprison.— n. 
lum'berer, a pawnbroker.—lum'ber-pie', a pie 
of meat or fish, with eggs. [See Lombard.] 
lumber, lum'bar, v.i. to move heavily and clumsily: 
to rumble.—n. lum'berer.— ad^s. lum'berly, lum'- 
bersome.— n. lum'bersomeness. [M.E. lomeren, 
perh. a freq. formed from lome, a variant of 
lame; but cf. dial. Sw. lomra, to resound.] 
Lumbricus, lum-bri'kas, n. a very common genus 
of earthworms, giving name to the family Lum- 
bricidae (-bris'i-df) to which all British earth¬ 
worms bdong.— adJ. lum'brical (or -hri'), worm¬ 
like.— n. (for lumbrical muscle) one of certain 
muscles of the hand and foot used in flexing the 
digits.— adis. lumbriciform (-Arts'), lum'bncoid 
(or -bri'), worm-like. [L. lumbricus.) 
lumen, loo', lu’men, n. a unit of luminous flux— 
the light emitted in one second in a solid angle 
of one steradian from a point-source of uniform 
intensity of one candela: the cavity of a tube: 
the space within the cell-wall (bot.): — pi. lu'mina, 
lu'meas.— adJ. lu'minal, of a lumen.— n. lu'min- 
ance, luminousness: the measure of brightness of 
a surface, measured in candela/cm* of the surface 
radiating normally.— ad/, lu'minant, giving light. 
—n. an illuminant.— ns. lu'minarism; lu'minar- 
iat, one who paints luminously, or with skill in 
lights: an impressionist or plein-airist; lu'mip- 
ary, a source of lii|bt, esp. one of the heavenly 
bodies: one who illustrates any subject or in¬ 
structs mankind; luminfl'tion, a lighting up.— 
y.(. lumine (-in), to illumine.— n. luminescence 
(•es’sns), emission of light otherwise than by 
incandescence.— ad), luminesc'ent.^— ad), lumin- 
if'erous, giving, yielding, being the medium of. 


Hght.—ns. Itt'mhmt, a luminarist; himiBority 
(«c»'f-li'), luminousneas: quantity of flgfat 
«mitted.-r- 0 ((i. In'minous, giving bald: shining: 
lighted: clMr: lucid.—lu'ndmfusly.—n. 
In'minousnese.—himinons paint, a paint that 
glows in the dark, Uiose that glow continuonsly 
having radioactive additives. [L. lihnen, -Inis, 
lig^t— l&eere, to shine.] 
lumiaaire, Id-min-er, n. light-fitting. [Fr.] 
lurnme, lummy, lum'i. Inter). (Lord) love me. 
hitnmy, lum'i, (slang; Dickens) ad), d^ljent. 
lunqi, lump, it. a shapeless mass: a protuberance: 
a swelling: a feeliim as if of a swelling in the 
throat: a considerable quantity: the whole to¬ 
gether: the gross: an inert, dull, good-natured, 
or fair-sized person: a lumpfish.— v.t. to throw 
into a confused mass: to take in the gross: to 
include under one head: to endure willy-nilly: 
to put up with: to be lumpish about: to dislike. 
— v.i. to be lumpish: to gather in a lump: to 
stump along.— ns. lump'er, a labourer employed 
in the lading or unlading of ships: a militiaman 
(dial.): one inclined to lumping in classifica¬ 
tion—opp. to hair-splitter. — adv. lump'ily.— n. 
lump'iness.— ad)s. lump'ing, in a lump: heavy: 
bulky; lurop'i^, like a Tump: heavy: gross: 
dull: sullen.— adv. lump'ishly.— ns. lump'ishness; 
lump'kin, a lout.— ad), lump'y, full of lumps: 
like a lump.—lump'fish, lump'sucker, a clumsy 
sea-fish (Cyclopterus) with pectoral fins trans¬ 
formed into a sucker; lump'-su'gar, loaf-sugar 
broken in small pieces or cut in cubes; lump 
sum, a single sum of money in lieu of several; 
lump'y-jaw', actinomycosis affecting the jaw in 
cattle.—if you don’t like it you may lump it, 
take it as you like, but there is no remedy; in 
the lump, in gross; the lump, system of using 
for a particular job non-union workmen hired 
by a middleman. [Origin doubtful; found in 
various Gmc. languages.], 
lumpen, ium'pan, adJ. pertaining to a dispossessed 
and/or degrade section of a social class, as in 
lumpen proletariat (also as one word), the very 
poor, low-class ne’er-do-wells, etc. [Ger., rag.] 
lunar, lunate, lunatic, etc. See lune.- 
lunch, lunch, lunsh, n. a thick slice, a lump (dial.): 
a slight repast between breakfast and midday 
meal: midday meal: snack at any time of day 
(L/.S.).— v.i. to take lunch.— v.t. to provide 
lunch for.— n. lunch'eon, lunch.— v.i. to lunch 
(also v.t.). — n. lunch'er.—lunch'eon-bar, a counter 
where luncheons are served; lunch'eon-basket, 
basket for carrying lunch, with or without cutlery, 
etc.; lunch'eon-meat, a type of pre-cooked meat 
containing preservatives, usually served cold; 
lunch(-eon) voucher, a ticket or voucher given by 
employer to employee to be used to pay for the 
latter’s lunch; lunch'-hour, lunch'-time, the time 
of, or time set apart for, lunch: an interval 
allowed for lunch. [Perh. altered from lump; 
or fre^ Sp. lonfa, a slice of ham, etc.] 
lune, loon, lUn, n. anything in the shape of a half¬ 
moon: a lun^c: a fit of lunacy (Shak.). — n. 
lunacy (usu. loo'na-si), a form of insanity once 
believed to come with changes of the moon: 
insanity generally: extreme folly.— adj. lunar 
(usu. Ido’nar), belonging to the moon: measured 
by the moon’s revolutions: caused by the moon: 
like the moon: of silver (old chem.). —n. a lunar 
distance.— ns. luni'rian, an inhabitant of the 
moon: a student of the moon; lu'narist, one 
who thinks the moon affects the weather; 
lu'nary, the moonwort fern: the plant honesty. 
— ad), lunar.— adis. lu'nate, -d, crescent-shaped; 
lunatic (loH'na-tik), affected with lunacy.— n. a 
person so affected: a madman.— ns. luni'tion, 
a synodic month; lunette', a crescent-shaped 
ornament: a semi-circular or crescent-shaped 
space where a vault intersects a wall or another 
vault, often occupied by a window or by 
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decontioii; aa atelied opening in a vault: 
a detached bastion (/orf.): a small horseshoe: 
a watcb-glau flattened more than usual in the 
centre: m the R.C^ Church, a moon-shaped 
case for the consecrated host.— 0 <(f. luniso'lar, 
pertaining to the moon and sun jointly.—n. 
lu'nflla, a lunule: a crescent-like appearance, 
esp. the whitish area at the base of a nail.— at^s. 
lu'nfliar; lu'niilBte, -d ibot.), shaped like a small 
-crescent.—it. In'nule, anything in form like a 
small cresqent: a geometrical figure bounded 
by two circular arcs.—lunar caustic, fused 
crystals of silver m'trate, applied to ulcers, etc.; 
lunar cycle (see metonic cycle); lunar distances, 
a method of finding the longitude by comparison 
of the observed angular distance of the moon 
from a star at a known local time, with the 
tabulated angular distance at a certain Green¬ 
wich time; Lunar Excursion Module (LEM, lem), 
module for use in the last stage of the journey 
to land on the moon; lunar month (see month); 
lunar theory, the a priori deduction of the moon’s 
motions from the principles of gravitation; 
lunar year (see year); lunatic fringe, the more 
nonsensical, extreme-minded, or eccentric mem¬ 
bers of a community or of a movement. [L. 
Iona, the moon— lUcire, to shine.] 
lung, /ting, n. a respiratory organ in animals that 
breathe atmospheric air: an open space in a 
town Cfig.). —lunged.—lung'-book, a breath¬ 
ing organ in spiders and scorpions, constructed 
like the leaves of a book; lung'-fish, one of the 
Dipnoi, having lungs as well as gills.— atH- 
lung'-grown, having an adhesion of the lung to 
the pleura.—lung'wort, a genus (Pulmonaria) of 
the borage family, once thought good for lung 
diseases because of its spotted leaves: a lichen 
{Lobaria pubnonaria) on tree-trunks, used as a 
domestic remedy for lung diseases.—iron lung 
(see iron). (O.E. lungen.] 

lunge, iupi, n. a sudden thrust as in fencing: a 
forward plunge.—v.i. to make a lunge: to 
plunTC forward.— v.t. to thrust with a lunge:— 
pr.p.lunge'ing, lung'ing. [Fr. ailonger, to length¬ 
en—L. ad, to, iongus, long.] 
lunge, longe, lunj, n. a long rope used in horse¬ 
training; training with a lunge: a training- 
ground for horses.— v.t. to train or cause to go 
with a lunge. [Fr. longe —L. Iongus, long.) 
lungi, loon'ge, n. a long cloth used as loincloth, 
sash, turban, etc. [Hind, and Pers. iungi.} 
lungie, iung'i, {Scot.) n. the guillemot. (Norw. 
dial, lomgivle.) 

lungie, lunyie, iung’i, iun'yl, n. Scottish forms 
of loin. 

lunisolar, iunuiate, lunule, etc. See lune. 
lunt, lunt, (Scot.) n. a slow-match or means of 
setting on fire: a sudden flame, blaze: smoke. 
— v.t. to kindle: to smoke.— v.i. to blaze up: 
to emit smoke: to smoke tobacco. [Du. iont, 
a match; cf. Cer. lunte.] 

Lupercal, loo'p»r-kal, -kt, or tut, n. the grotto, or 
the festival (Feb. 15), of IMpercus, Roman god 
of fertility and flocks.—Also (pi.) LupercS'lia. 
[Perh. lupus, wolf, or cere, to ward off.] 
lupin, lupine, fdb', iB'pin, n. a genus (Lupinus) of 
Papilionaceae, whh flowers on long spikes: its 
seed. [L. lupinus.) 

lupine, /do', iii’plH, adj, of a wolf: like a wolf: 
wolfish. |L. lupinus — lupus, a wolf.] 
luppen, /irp^ Scots, pa.p. of leap, 
lupnlin, /d3'pid-//fi, n. a yellow powder composed 
of glan^ from hop flowers and bracts.— adis. 
lu'puHne, Inpulinic (-lin’ik). [L. lupus, hop- 
plant.] 

lupus, Id3', IS'pas, n. a chronic tuberculosis of 
the ritin, often affecting the nose. [L. lupus, a 
woliy 

lur. Sm lure (2). 

lurdi; lurch, n. an old game, probably like ba.<; ■ 


gammon: in varioua games, a situation in which 
one side fails to score at all, or is left far behind: 
a discomfiture.— v.t. to dmat by a lurch: to 
outdo so as to deprive of all chance (Shak.y. 
to leave in the lurch.—leave in the lurcbrto leave 
in a difficult situation without help. [O.Fr. 
Jourdie.) 

lurch, l&rch, n. wait, ambush.— v.l. to lurk, 
prowl about.— v.l. to get the start of, forestall 
(arck.)t,to defraud, to overreach (arch.): to filch 
(arch.). —n. lurch'er, one who lurches: a glutton 
(obs.): a dog with a distinct cross of grey¬ 
hound, esp. a cross of greyhound and collie. 
[Connection with lurk difficult; influenced ap¬ 
parently by foregoing.] 

lurch, Ud’ch, v.l. to roll or pitch suddenly forward 
or to one side.—n. a sudden roll or pitch. 
[Origin obscure.] 

Iordan, lurdane, lurden, IHr’dan, n. a dull, heavy, 
stupid or sluggish person.—Also ad/. [O.Fr. 
lourdin, dull— lourd, heavy.] 
lure, /dor, lUr, n. any enticement; bait: decoy: 
a bunch of feathers used to recall a hawk.— v.t. 
to entice; decoy. [O.Fr. ioerre (Fr. leurre) — 
M.H.G. luoder (Ger. luder), bait.] 
lure, lur, /dor, n. a long curved Bronze Age 
trumpet still used in Scandinavian countries for 
calling cattle, etc. [O.N./uthr; Dan. and Norw. 
lur.] 

Lurgi, Iddr’gt, adi- pertaining to a German plant 
that enables coal-gas to be made from low-grade 
coal. 

lurid, /do', l&'rid, ad}, glaringly, wanly, or dingily 
reddish-yellow or yellowish-brown: dingy 
brown or yeliow (hot.)', gloomily threatening: 
ghastly pale, wan: ghastly: melodramatically 
sensational: brimstony.— adv. lu'ridly.— n. lu ¬ 
ridness. [L. luridus.] 

lurk, lurk, v.i. to lie in wait: to be concealed: 
to skulk: to go or loaf about furtively.— n. a 
prowl: a lurking-place: a swindling dodge.— n. 
furk'er.—n. and adi. Inrk'ing.—lurk'ing-piace. 
[Perh. freq. from lour.] 

lurry, lur'i, (Milt.) n. gabbled formula: confusion, 
[liripoop.] 

luscious. IusH'bs, adJ. sweet in a great degree: 
delightful: fulsome; voluptuous. — adv. lusc'- 
iously.—n. lusc'iousness. [Origin unknown: 
delicious, influenced by lush, has been suggested.] 
lush, lush, adj. rich and juicy: luxuriant.— adv. 
lush'ly.—R. lush'ness. [Perh. a form of lash (2).] 
lush, lush, (arch, slang) n. liquor; a drink: a 
drinking bout: a drinker or drunkard.— v.l. to 
ply with Hquor.— v.t. and v.l. to drink.— n. 
Iiuh'er.— ad}, lush'y, tipsy.—lush'-house, a low 
public house. [Perh. from foregoing.] 

Liisiad, loo’, lu’si-ad, n., and Lusiads (-adz), n.pl. 
a Portuguese epic by Camoens, celebrating 
Vasco da Gama's Voyage to India by the Cape. 
—R. and adi. Lusitft'nian, Portuguese.—Lusitano- 
American, Brazilian of Portuguese descent.— 
pfx. Luso-, Portuguese. [Port. Os Lusladas, the 
Lusitanians; L. LSsItania, approximately, Por¬ 
tugal.] 

lusk, lusk, (obs.) n. a lazy fellow.— adj. lazy.— v.l. 
to skulk: to lie about lazily.—ad/, lusk'ish.— 
R. lusk'ishness. [Origin obscure.] 
lust, lust, R. pleasure (Spens., Shak.): appetite: 
relish: longing: eagerness to possess: sensual 
desire: sexual desire, now always of a degraded 
kind.— v.l. to desire eagerly (with after, for)', to 
have carnal desire: to have depraved desires.— 
R. lust'er.—ad/, lust'ful, having lust; inciting 
to lust: sensual.— adv. lust'fully.— n. lust'ful- 
ness.— ad), lust'ick, lust'ique (Shak. ‘as the 
Dutchman says’; for Du. lustig), lusty, healthy, 
vigorous.— ns. lust'ihead, lust'ihood, luat'inesa. 
— adv. lust'ily.— adjs. lust'lesa (Spens.), listless, 
feeble; luat'y, vigorous: healthful: stout: 
bulky; lustful (M/ft.): pleasing, pleasant (oftz.). 
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—a^s. Iwt'-btMtted {-^ridh’ldi Skak^, ani¬ 
mat^ by lust: lust'>di'etad (Skak:}, pampered 
by lust. tO.E. lust, pleasure.] 
lustre, lus'lsr, n. characteristic surface appearance 
in reflected light: sheen: gloss: bnghtness: 
splendour: renown {fig.)' a candlestick, vase, 
etc., ornamented with pendants of cut-glass: a 
dress material with cotton warp and woollen 
weft, and highly finished surface: a metallic 
pottery glaze— v.t. to impart a lustre to.— v.L 
to become lustrous.— a^f. lus'trcless.— n. lus'tr- 
ing.— atl/. lus'trouB, brif^t; shining: luminous. 

— udv. lus'trously. [Fr.,—L. iBstrSre, to shine 
on.] 

lustre, lus'tsr, lustrum, lus'tram, n. a purification 
of the Roman people made every five years, 
after the taking of the census: a period of five 
vears:— pi. lus'tres, lus'tra, lus'trums.— adl. 
lus'tral.— v.t. ius'trate, to purify by sacrifice: 
perambulate {obs.). — n. lustrft'tion, purification 
by sacrifice: act of purifying. [L. IBstrum, prob. 

— luire, to wash, to purify.] 
lustring, lus'tring, n. a glossy silk cloth.—Also 
lus'trine, lutestring (Iddt', lOI'strIng). [Fr. 
lustrine—It. lustrlno.] 
lusty. See lust. 

lusus naturae, loo'sss na-lu'rf, lod'sSbs na-todr'i, 
(L.) a sport or freak of nature, 
lute, loot, or let, n. an old stringed instrument 
shaped like half a pear.— v.l. to play on the lute. 

— v.t. and v.l. to sound as if on a lute.— ns. 
lut'anist, lut'enist, lut'er, lut'ist, player on lute; 
luthier (lut'i-sr), maker of lutes, etc.—lute'- 
string, string of lute [see also lustring). [O.Fr. 
lut (Fr. luth)', like Ger. laute, from Ar. al, the, 

‘ud, v^od, the lute.] 

lute, loot, lut, n. clay, cement or other material 
used as a protective covering, an airtight stop¬ 
ping, or the like: a rubber packing-ring for a 
jar.— v.t. to close or coat with lute.— n. lut'ing. 

[L. lutum, mud— luire, to wash.] 
lute, loot, let, n. a straight-edge for scraping off 
excess of clay in a brick mould. [Du. loet.] 
lutecium. Same as lutetium. 
lutein, loot'e-in, lut', n. a yellow colouring-matter 
in yolk of egg.—n. lute'olin, the yellow colouring- 
matter of weld or dyer’s weed.— ad/f. lutS'olous, 
yellowish; lu'teous i-l-»s), golden-yellow; lut- 
escent (es'snt), yellowish. [L'. luteus, yellow, 
luteum, egg-yolk, lutum, weld.] 
lutestring. See lustring, lute. 

Lutetian, lu-t^’shsn, adj. Parisian. [L. Lutetla 
Parisiorum, the mud town of the Parisii, Paris— 
lutum, m^.] 

lutetium, loo-te'shi-sm, lu-, n, metallic element (Lu; 
at. numb. 71) first separated from ytterbium by 
Georges Urbain, a Parisian. [L. Lutetla, Paris.] 
Lutheran, loo'thsr-sn, adj. pertaining to Martin 
Luther, the great German Protestant reformer 
(1483-1546), or to his doctrines.— n. a follower 
of Luther.— ns. Lu'theKan)i8m; Lu'therist. 
lux, luks, n. a unit of illumination, one lumen per 
square metre:— pi. lux, luxes, luces {Ido'sis). — 
lux'meter, instrument for measuring illumina- 
ation. [L. lux, light.] 

luxate, luks'at, v.t. to put out of joint: to dis¬ 
place.—n. luxft'tion, a dislocation. [L. luxare, 
•Stum—luxus —Gr. loxos. slanting.] 
lux mundi, luks mun'di, Idoks mdon'de, (L.) light 
of the world. 

luxulyanite, luxul(l)ianite, luks-Sl'ysn^it, n. a 
tourmaline granite found at Luxulyan, Cornwall, 
luxury, luk'shs-rl, also lug'xhs-rl, n. abundant 
provision of means of ease and pleasure: in¬ 
dulgence, esp. in costly pleasures: anything de¬ 
lightful, often expensive, but not necessary: a 
dainty: wantonness {Shak.). — adj. relating to or 
providing luxury.— ns. luxuriance {lug-shdS'rlsns, 
-xS’, -xhu', or luk-, etc.), luxu'riancy, growth in 
rich abundance or excess: exuberance: over¬ 
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growth: nnkntu,—adf. Inxu'riant, exuberant in 
growth: overabundant: profuse: erroneously, 
for luxurious.— adv. luxu'naatly.— v.t. luxu'riate, 
to be luxuriant (obs.): to live luxuriously: to 
enjoy luxury: to enjoy free indulgence.— n. 
luxurM'tion.— ad/. luxu'rious, of luxury: |{iven 
to luxury: ministering to luxury: furnished 
with luxuries: softening by pleasure: luxuriant 
(Milt.): lustful (Shak.). — adv. luxu'riously.— ns, 
luxu'riousness; luxurist {luk'shs-rlst, -s6-), one 
given to luxury. [O.Fr. luxurle —L. luxuria, 
luxury— luxus, excess.] 

luz, lux, n. a bone supposed by Rabbinical 
writers to be indestructible, probably the sacrum. 
Luzula, loo', lu'xO-h, n. the woodrush genus, 
with flat generally hairy leaves. [Old It. luxxiola 
(mod. lucclola), firefly, glow-worm, from its 
shining capsules.f 

lyam, li'sm, lime, lyme, lim, n. a leash: a lyam- 
‘hound.— If. ly'am-hound, lime'-hound, lyme'- 
hound, a bloodhound. [O.Fr. Hem (Fr. lien) — 
L. ligamen — ligare, to tie.] 
lyart. See Hard. 

Lycaena, K-si'na, n. a genus of butterflies giving 
name to the family Lycae'nidae, usu. small and 
blue or coppery. [Gr. lykalna, she-wolf.] 
lycanthropy, /i-, li-kan'thra-pl, n. power of changing 
oneself into a wolf: a kind of madness, in 
which the patient fancies himself to be a wolf. 
— ns. lycanthrope {li’kan-thrdp, or -kan'), lycan'- 
tfaropist, a wolf-man or werewolf: one aflfected 
with lycanthropy.— ad), lycanthropic {-throp'). 
[Gr. lykos, a wolf, anthrdpos, a man.] 

Iyc6e, te’sa, n. a state secondary school in France. 
[Fr., lyceum.] 

Lyceum, li-se'am, n. a gymnasium and grove 
beside the temple of Apollo at Athens, in whose 
walks Aristotle taught: (without cap.) a college: 
(without cap.) a place or building devoted to 
literary studies and lectures: (without cap.) an 
organisation for instruction by lectures {U.S.): 
(without cap.) a lycte:— pi. lyce'ums. [L. 
Lyceum —Gr. Lykeion — Lykeios, an epithet of 
Apollo (perh. wolf-slayer, perhaps the Lycian).] 
lychee. Same as litchi. 
lychgate. Same as lichgate. ' 

Lychnic, lik'nik, n. the first part of the vespers 
of the Greek Church.— ns. Lychnap'sia (Gr. 
hapteln, to touch, light), a series of seven 
prayers in the vespers of the Greek Church; 
lych'noscope, a low side windows (named on the 
theory that it was intended to let lepers see the 
altar lights). [Gr. lychnos, a lamp.] 

Lychnis, lik'nis, n. the campion genus of the 
pink family. [Gr. lychnis, rose-campion.] 
lycopod, li'k»-pod, n. a club-moss, any plant of' 
the genus Lycopodium or of the Lycopodiales. 
— n.s.pl. Lycop6di&'ccae, a homosporous family 
of Lycopodiales: LycopddM'lis, Lycopodi’nae, 
Lycopodin'eae, one of the main branches of the 
Pteridophytes, usually with dichotomoilsly 
branched stems and axillary sporangia, com¬ 
monly in cones.— n. Lycopfi'dium, the typical 
genus of Lycopodiaceae, club-moss, or stag's 
horn: (without cap.) a powder consisting of the 
spores of Lycopodium. [Gr. lykos, a wolf, 
pous, podos, a foot.] 

Lycosa, li-kd'sa, ti. a genus of hunting spiders, 
including the true tarantula, typical of the family 
Lycosidae {-kos'l-de) or wolf-spiders. [L. lykos, 
a wolf, also a kind of spider.] 
lyddite, llttit, it. a powerful explosive made in 
Kent from picrate of potash. [Tested at Lydd.] 
Lydford law, lid'fsrd, the same kind of law as that 
called Jeddart justice. [Lyt^ord in Devon.) 
Lydian, lid'i-an, ad/, pertaining to Lydia in Asia 
Minor: of music, soft and slow, luxurious and 
cITeminate.— n. native of Lydia: the language 
of ancient Lydia, apparently akin to Hittite.— 
Lydian mode, in ancient Greek music, a mode 
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of two tetnchotds widi m teinitone betweon the 
two highest tM>te8 in cecta antf a wh<^ tone 
between the tetiachords fas: cdef; gabc; 
but reckoned downwards by the Greeks): in 
old diurch music, an authmtic mode, extending 
flram / to /, with / for its final; Lydian stone, 
touchstone. [Cr. LydiS, Lydia.] 
lye. It, a. a short side>branch of a railway. Pie<2).] 
lye, 6, a. a strong alkaline solution: a 
used for washing: a solution got by ledehing. 
fO.E. liah, tiagi Ger. lauga; allied to L. tavSre, 
to wash.] 

lying, ti'ing, adi- addicted to telling lies.—a. the 
habit of telling lies.— adv. ly'ingly. (lie (1).] 
lying, li'lng, a^, being is^ a horizontal position. 
—Iy'ing>in', confinement' duriftg child-bearing.— 
Also adi -—take it lying down, to make no 
resistance or protest. Pie {2j.] 
lyke-wake, lik'-wak, {Seal.) a. a watch over the 
dead, often with merrymaking. [Northern form 
of iich, and wake.] 

lym. Am, a. a conjectural Shakespearian form of 
lyme, a lyme-nound. See lyam. 

Lymantriidae, tt-maa~trt'i-df, n.'pl. the tussock- 
moths, a family akin to the eggers. [Gr. 
Ipmantir, destroyer.] 

lyme-grass, Um’-gras, a. a coarse sand-binding 
grass, Etymus areaarius or other of the genus. 
[Origin unknown.] 
lymiter (Speas.). Same as limiter. 

Lymnaea. See Linmaca. 

lymph, limf, a. pure water: a colourless or faintly 
yellowish fluid in animal bodies, of'a rather 
aaltish taste, and with an alkaline reaction: a 
vaccine.— a. lymphangitis (-aa-Ji'lis), inflamma¬ 
tion of a lymphatic vessel.— adj. lymphat'ic, 
mad (oAs.): pertaining to lymph: of a tempera¬ 
ment or bodily habit once supposed to result 
from excess of lymph: disposed to sluggishness 
and flabbiness.— a. a vessel that conveys lymph. 
— as. lymphocyte (,-d-sit}, a kind of leuco¬ 
cyte formed in the lymph-glands and spleen; 
lymphd'ma, a tumour consisting of lymphoid 
tissue. [L. lyiapha, water: lymphatkus, mad.] 
lymphad, lim'fad, a. a Highland galley. [Gael. 
longfhada.] 

lynage (Speas.). Same as lineage, 
lynch. Hack, Hash, v.t. to judge and put to death 
without the usual forms of law.—lynch'-law. 
[Captain William Lyach of Virginia.] 
lyncliet. See linch. 
lyne (Speas.). Same as line (linen), 
lynx, lingks, a. an animal (genus Lynx) of the cat 
family, high at the haunches, with short tail 
and tufted ears:— pi. lynx'es.— adjs. lyncean (lia- 
se'an), lynx-like: sharp-sighted; lynx'-eyed. [L., 
—Gr. lyax, lyakos.] 

lyomerous, K-om'»-r»s, ad/- relating to the Lyom'- 
erl, soft-bodied fishes. (Gr. lyeia, to loosen, 
meros, part.} 

Lyon, li’»a, a. the chief herald of Scotland.— 
Also Lord Lyon, Lyon King-bl-arme (or -at- 
arme).—Lyon Court, the court over which he 
presides, having jurisdiction in questions of 
coat-armour and precedency. [From the heraldic 
Uoa of Scotland.] 

lyophii, iyophile, H'S-fll, -fil, liophilic, -fil'lk, adJs. 
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of a colloid; readily disperaed in a suitable med¬ 
ium.—w. jymijiiHil'tleH, -s-, fVeeze-drymg.—v.t. 
lyo^'iliee, 4ze, to dry by ikpezing.— adis. ly'o- 
phobo (Vw)i lyiwlioldc (•fib% of a colloid, not 
readily diapersod. iGr. separation, pA/ieeIn, 
to love, phobeeia, to fitar.] 

lyre. Hr, a. a musical instrument like the harp, 
anciently used as an aceompaniment to poetry 
—a convex sound-chert with a pair of curved 
arms cdnnCoted by a cross-bar, worn which the 
strings were stretched over a bridge to a tail¬ 
piece.—n. Ly'ra,'One of the northern constella¬ 
tions— a^s. ly'mtc, -d, lyre-shaped: having the 
terminal lobe ntuch larger than the lateral ones 
(Aot.).— advs. ly'ra-way, ly'ra-wise, according to 
lute tablatute.— adfs, -al, (Hr'), pertaining 

to the lyre: fitted to be sung to the lyre: of 
poetry, expressing individual emotions: song- 
like: that composes lyrics: effusive.— as. lyric 
(Hr'), a lyric poem: a song: (pi.) the words of a 
popular song: a composer of lyric poetry 
(oAs.): lyricism (Hr’isizm), a lyrical expression: 
lyrical quality: lyr'ism (iir'.//r'), lyricism: sing¬ 
ing; lyrist (lir‘ or Hr'), a player on the lyre or 
harp: (Hr‘) a lyric p^t.—^iy'ra-vi'ol, an obsolete 
instrument like a v'ola da gamba adapted for 
playing from lute tablature; lyie'-bird, an 
Australian passerine bird about the size of a 
pheasant, having the 16 tail-feathers of the mate 
arranged in the form of a lyre. [L. lyra —Gr. 
lyra.) _ 

L 3 rsenkoism, tt-sea'k5~izm, a. the teaching of the 
Soviet geneticist T. D. Lysenko (born 1898) that 
acquired characters are inheritable. 

lysis, U'sis, a. the gradual abatement of a disease, 
as distinguished from crisis: breaking down 
as of a cell (bio!.): the action of a lysin.—v.f. 
lyse (Hz), to cause to undergo lysis.— adjs. lysi- 
genic (A- or li-si-Jea'ik), iysigenet'ic, lysigbnous 
(•sij'i-nas), caused by breaking down of cells.— 
as. lysim'eter, an instrument for measuring per¬ 
colation of water through the soil; lysin (li'sia), 
a substance that causes breakdown of cells: 
ly'sine (-sia, -sen), an amino-acid, a decomposi¬ 
tion product of proteins; iy'ioi, a solution of 
cresol in soap, a poisonous disinfectant (a trade¬ 
mark in some countries); ly'aozyme (-zim), a 
bacteriolytic enzyme present in some plants, 
animal secretions (e.g. tears), egg-white, etc.— 
lysergic acid (H-skr'jik), a substance, C„H,«0(N„ 
^t from ergot, causing (in the form of lysergic 
acid diethylamide—LSD) a schizophrenic con¬ 
dition, with hallucinations and thought pro¬ 
cesses outside the normal range. [Gr. lysis, 
dissolution— iyein, to loose.] 
lyte. Form of light (3). 
lythe (Speas.). Form of lithe, 
iythe, lidh, (Scot.) a. the pollack. 

Lythrum, Hth'rem, a. the purple loosestrife genus, 
giving name to a family of archichlamydeous 
dicotyledons, Lythril'ceae. commonly hexamer- 
ous, heterostyled, with epicalyx. [Latinised 
from Gr. lythron, got'.:, from the colour of its 
flowers.] 

lytta, Hi'a, a. a cartilaginous or fibrous band on 
the under surface of the tongue in carnivores— 
the worm of a dog’s tongue. [Gr.] 
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M, n. em, n. the twelfth letter of the Roman, the 
thirteenth of our alphabet, representing a labial 
naaal consonant: an object or figure ihaped 
lilm the letter: as a Roman numeral M <-1000; 

1,000,000; In chetn. m-melo*, or meso-, 
and it' is used as a symbol in chem< and otlwr 
sciences, with a number pf meaning.— 
a roof formed by the junction of two common 
rooft, so that its section is like the letter M. See 
aisoen. 

ma, md, n. a childish contraction for mamma, 
ma'am, mdm, mem, mam, n. a colloquial contrac¬ 
tion of maAm—vuigarly nwnn (mdm), mam. 
Mab, mab, n. the name of a female fidry, bringer 
of dreams: the queen of the fairies. 

Mabinogion, mab-i-nd'gl^, n. a title applied to 
four tales in the Red Book of Hergest, a Welsh 
MS. of the 14th century: extended to the whole 
collection in Lady Chariotte Guest’s edition and 
translation in 1838. juvenilities.] 

Mac, mak, nak, a Gaeilc pi^x in names, meaning 
son (oQ. [Gael, and Ir. mac, sdn; W. mab, 
O.W. mqp.] 

macabre, mo-, ms-kS'br*, -bar, gruesome: 
like the Dance of Death.—macdkcresque 
i-bsr-esk'). [Fr. maeabte, formerly also macabri, 
app.—Heb. meqabir, grave-diggm.] 
macadamise, -iae, msk-ad'em-ix, v.t. to cover with 
small broken stones, so as to form a smooth, 
hard surface.— ns. macad'am, macadamised 
road surface: material for macadamising; 
macadamiai'tion, oiaft'tion. [From John Loudon 
McAdam (I7S6-1836).] 
macahuba. See macaw-tree, 
macaque, msK-kdk', n. a monkey of genus Macacos, 
to which belong the rhesus and m Barbary ape. 
lFr.,~Port. macaco, a monkey.] 
macarise, -ize, mak's-tit, v.t. to declare to be 
happy or blessed.—it. mac'arism, a beatitude. 
[Or. makar, happy.] 

macaroni, mak-s~rd‘ni, n. a paste of hard wheat 
flour pressed through peiforation^ into long 
tubes, and dried: a medley: something fkncifiu 
and extravagant: in the 18th century, a dandy: 
a rock-hopper or crested penguin:—pi. macaro'- 
ni(c)s.— adj. macaronic (-roirik), in a kind of 
burlesque verse, intermixing modem words 
Latinist, or Latin words modernised, with 
genuine Latin—loosely, verse in mingled tongues, 
—a. (often in pi.) macaronm verse.-HnMironi 
cheese, macaroni cooked with cheese. [It. 
maecaronl (now macckeronl), pL of maecarone, 
prob.— maccare, to crush.] 
macaroon, mak-s-rddn', n. a sweet biseui] made of 
almonds. [Fr. macardn —It. maecamne (see 
above).] 

macassar-oil, ms-kas'sr^, n. an oil once used 
for the hair, got from the seeds of a sapindaceous 
tree ScMeicJura tr^uga, or ft-om yhmg-ylang 
flowers, or other Eastern soume. IMaeassar or 
Mangkasara in Celebes.] 
macaw, ms-kb', n. any of the large/logg-tailed, 
showy tropical American parrots of Uie genus 
Ara. [Port, mseno.] 

macaw-tree, -palm, ms-kt'-tri, -adin, ns. a Smith 
American palm (Acrocomia) whose nuts yield a 
violet-scented oil.—Also maco'ya, macahuba 
(mJMcd-db'ba). [Sp. maeojm, iram Arawak; 
Port, macaubp, from Tupi.] 

Maecabaean, Maccabeaa, maks^'on, atS. p^ 
tainfaig to Judas Macawofus, or to his fomily 


the Hasmonaeans or Macc'dbees, who freed the 
Jewish nation from the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, about 166 B.C.—as 
related in two Books of Macadtees dt the 
Apoermha. 

McCarourisffl, ms-kdr'tki-ism, n. the hunting 
down and removal from public employment, of 
all suspected of Commtuiism. [From Joslepih 
McCarthy (1909-19S7), IKS. politician.] . 
macdiie, mak'kyS, n.pl. Italian form of maqnis (in 
tense (1), i.e. thi^et). 

mace, bids, n. a metal or meta^headed war-club, 
often spiked: a somewhat similar staff used as a 
mark of authority: a mace-bearer: a light, 
flat-headed stick former^ used in billiards: a 
mallet used by a currier in dressing leather.—n. 
mae'er, a mace-bearer: in Scotland, an usher in 
a law-court.—mace'-bcarer, one who curies the 
mace in a procession, or before men in authority. 
[O.Fr. mace (Fr. masse )—hypothetical L. matea, 
whence L. dim. mateofa, a kmd of tool.] 
mace, mis, n. spice ground from the dried uil, or 
crimson coat immediately within the nutmeg 
drupe and outside shell and kernel.—mace'-ale, 
ale flavoured with mace. [M.E. mails (mistaken¬ 
ly supposed to be a plural)—Fr.; of uncertain 
ori^.] 

macedoine, ma-si-dwin', -ss-, n. a mixture, esp. of 
vegetables or fruit embedded in Jelly: a medley. 
[Fr., lit. Macedonia.] 
macemnduba. Same as masswaadnba. 
macente, mas‘ar~it, v.t. to steep: to soften, or 
remove the soft i^s of, by steeping: to weu 
down, esp. by fasting: to ipurtily'-'V.j. to Undu- 
go maceration: to waste awqy.— ns. maceri'- 
tkm; mae'eritor, one who macerates: a paper¬ 
pulping apparatus. [L. macerire, -iHm, to 
steep.) 

maebair, ma'hhar, n. a low-lying sandy beach or 
bow links affording some pasturage. [Gael.] 
Maraairodus, ma-ki'r»-dss, Machae r d d us, n. 
the sabre-toothed tiger of prehistoric times.—w. 
and adi. machair'odont. [Or. machaira, a sword, 
odous, odontos, a tooth.] 

machan, markin', n. a shooting-platform up a 
tree. [Hindi macin.] 

machete, mo-chi'ti, n. a heavy knife or cutiass 
used by the Cubans, etc. [Sp.] 

Maddavellian, makd-a-vel'yan, adi. destitute of 
political morality, ruled by ex^iency only: 
crafty, perfldioift in conduct, activity.—w. one 
who imitates Niccolo Machiavelli, statesnum 
and writer, of Florence (1469-1S27): any cun¬ 
ning and unprincipled statesman.— ns. dladda- 
veU'iaaism, MachiaveU'ism, the princfoiei taught 
by Machiavelli, or conduct regulated by thw: 
cunning statesmanship. 

maddeolation, ma-chlk-d-U'shan, Uirchlt.) n, a 
spade between the corbels support a parapet, 
at an opening in the floor of a projecting gallery, 
for dropping solids or liquids on an attacking 
enemy: a structure with such openings: the 
provuion of sneh openihgs or structures.—v.1. 
madic'olate, to provide or build with machico¬ 
lations.— adJ. machic'olated. [Fr. michiconUt.] 
machinate, mak't-nil. mash', v.t. to form a plot or 
scheme esp. for doing harm.—its. machini'tioa, 
act of machinating: an intrigue or plot; 
mach'iaitor, one who machinates. [L. michlniri, 
•Aiu—mdcbfna—Gr. michani, contrivance.] 
machum, ms~shin', n. any artificial means or 
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Mach munbo’ 


marf 


contrivance: any instrument for the conversion 
of motion: an engine: a vdiicie (o6s. or Scot.): 
one who can do only what he i$ told: a contri* 
vance by which a god might descend upon the 
stage; a supernatural agent employed in carry¬ 
ing on the action of a poem: an organised 
S 3 rstem: a political party organisation {U.S .).— 
v.t. to use machinery for: to print, sew, or make 
by machinery.— ns. maihin ery, nwchines in 
general: the working parts of a machine; com¬ 
bined means for keeping anything in action, or 
for producing a desired result: supernatural 
agents in a poem; madiin'iat, a constructor of 
machines: one well versed in machinery: one 
who works a machine.—machine'-gun, an auto¬ 
matic quick-firing gun on a stable but portable 
mounting.-^v./. to shoot at with a machine-gun; 
machuie'-gunner.T-a^. maebine'-made, made by 
machinery.—machine'man, a man who manages 
the working of a machine; machine'-rul'er, an 
instrument for ruling lines on paper; machine- 
shop, a workshop where metal, etc., is machined 
to shape; machine'-tool, a power-driven 
machine, as lathe, milling machine, drill, press, 
for shaping metal, wood, or plastic material; 
machine'-work, work done by a machine. [Fr., 
—L. m&china —Gr. michani, akin to michos, 
contrivance.] 

Mach number, mahh, mahh, num’bsr, the ratio of 
the air speed (i.e. speed in relation to the air) of 
an aircraft to the velocity of sound under the 
given conditions.— n. mach'meter, an instrument 
for measuring Mach number. [Named after 
Ernst Mack, Austrian physicist and philosopher 
(1838-1916).] 

machtpoiitik, mdkkt'pd~li-tek’, (Ger.) power 
politics, esp. the doctrine that a state should use 
force to attain its ends. 

mackerel, mak‘»r-al, n. a food fish (Scomber), 
bluish green, with wavy cross-streaks above, 
and silvery below; a bawd (obs.). —mack'erel- 
breeze', a breeze that ruffles the surface of the 
sea and so favours mackerel fishing; mack'erel- 
^de', the common garfish, which visits the 
coasts just before the mackerel; mack'erel- 
midge', a small rockling; mack'erel-shark', the 
porbeagle; mack'crel-eky', a sky with clouds 
broken into long, thin, white, parallel masses. 
[O.Fr. wwAere/(Fr. magHeremi).] 
mackinaw, mak'in-d, n. an American Indian’s 
blanket: a short heavy woollen coat: a flat- 
bottomed lake-boat. [Mackinaw, an island 
between Lakes Huron and Michigan.] 
mac(k)uitosh, mak'in-tosh, n. waterproof cloth: 
a waterproof overcoat:— conir. mac(k). [From 
Charles Macintosh (1766-1843), a Scottish 
chemist, the patentee.] 

mackic, mak’l, n. a spot or blemish in printing, by 
a double impression, wrinkling, etc.—v./. to 
spot, blur. (See next.] . 

made, mak'/, n. a dark spot in a crystal: chiasto- 
lite: a twin crystal.— ad}, macied (malo’ld), 
wotted. [Fr. made —L. macuia, spot.] 
Macmillaiute, mak-mil'an-it, n. a Cameronian 
or Reformed Presbyterian. [From Rev. John 
Macmillan (1670-1753), who helped to form the 
church.] 

McNagirten rules, m»k-nd'tn, (Eng. law) rules 
dating from Rex v. McNaghten (1843), under 
which mental abnormality relieves from criminal 
responsibility only if the person did not know 
what be was doing or did not kRbw that what he 
was doing was wrong. 

Mftctm, mS-kS, n. a burgundy from Mftcon 
district. 

macoaochie, m»-kon’»-hhl, (mil.) n. tinned meat 
and vegetable stew: tinned food. [Packer’s 
name.] 

auKoya. See macaw-tree. 

'amcramd, macrami, ma-krS'ml, n. a fringe or 


trimming of knotted thread: knotted thread- 
work. [App. Turk, magrama, towel.] 
macro-, mak-rd-, -ro-, in composition, long, great, 
sometimes interchanging with mega-. — n. macro- 
axi'' (mak'rO-aks'ts’, crystal.), the longer lateral 
axis.— a4}- macrS'Uan (Or. bios, life),' long-lived. 
— n.pl. macrobiS'ta, the larger organisms in the 
soil.— H. macrobiots (-bi'dt), a long-liver.— a4}. 
macrobiotic (-bi-ot’ik), prolonging life: long-lived: 

i of a seed) able to remain alive m dormant state 
or years: relating to longevity, or to macro¬ 
biotics.— If. (p!. in form) macrobiot'iGS, the art or 
science of prolonging life: a cult partly-poncerned 
with diet, foods regarded as pure being ve^able 
subsunces grown and prepared without chemi¬ 
cals or processing.—ad/s. macrocephalic (-sl- 
fal'ik), macrocephaions (-sef‘»-las). — ns. roacro- 
cephaly (-se/'a-li; Gr. kephale, head), large¬ 
ness, or abnormal largeness, of head; mac'ro- 
copy, an enlarged copy of printed material 
for use by people with weak sight; mac'- 
rocosm (-kozm; Gr. kosmos, world), the great 
world: the whole universe—opp. to microcosm. 
—ad/, macrocos'mic.— n. mac'rocyte (-sit’, Gr. 
kytos, a vessel), a large uninuclear leucocyte 
with great powers of mobility and phagocytosis. 
—ad/s. macrodactyl (-dak'til), macrodactylic 
(-til'lk), macrodactylous (-dak'til-»s’, Gr. dak- 
lylos, finger, toe), long-fingered, long-toed.—ns. 
macrodac'tyly, condition of being macrodacty¬ 
lous; macrodiag'onal (crystal.), the longer 
lateral axis; mac'rodome, macropin'akoid. 
mac'roprism, a dome, pinakoid, prism, parallel 
to the macrodiagonal; macrogamete' (or 
•gam'et), a female gamete; macrol'ogy, much 
talk with little to say; macromol'ecule, a large 
molecule, esp. one formed from a number of 
simpler molecules; mac'ron(lj.S. md'; Gr., mak- 
ros), a straight line placed over a vowel to show 
it is long (as in c>—opp. to breve, the mark of a 
short vowel (i). — adjs. macrop'terous (Gr. 
pieron, a wing), long-winged: long-finned; 
macroscop'ic, visible to the naked eye—opp. to 
microscopic. — adv. macroscop'ically.-^ns. macro- 
sporan'gium, mac'roapore (same as megaspor- 
angium, -spore).— n.pl. Macrura (mak-rdo'ra-, Gr. 
oura, tail), a group of decapod crustaceans in¬ 
cluding lobsters, shrimps, prawns, etc.— adJs. 
macru'ral, macru'rous, long-tailed. (Gr. makros, 
long, also great.] 

mactation, mak-ta'shan, n. slaying, esp. of a 
sacrificial victim. [L. mactatid, -dnls.J 
macula, mak'H-la, n. a spot, as on the skin, the 
sun, a mineral, etc.:— pi. maculae (-le). — v.t. 
mac'ulate, to spot, to defile.— adf- spotted: 
soiled.— ns. macuU'tion, act of spotting, a spot; 
roac'uUture, an impression taken from an en¬ 
graved plate to remove the ink before inking 
afresh; mac'ule, a macula: a mackle.—a<^. 
mac'ulose, spott^. [L. macula, a spot.] 
mad, mad, ad}, (comp, madd'er; superl. madd'est) 
disordered in intellect: insane: proceeding 
from madness; extremely and recklessly foolish: 
infatuated: frantic with pain, violent passion, or 
appetite: furious with anger (coll., orig. U.S.): 
extravagantly playful or exuberant: rabid.— 
v.t. (Shak.) to drive mad.—-v./. (arch.) to be mad: 
to act madly.— vj. madd'en, to make mad: to 
enrage.— v.l. us become mad: to act as one mad. 
— ad}, madd'ening, driving to madness; making 
very angry: extremely annoying.— adv. madd'- 
eningly.— ad}, madd'ing, distracted, acting madly. 
— advs. madd'inaJy, mad'ly.— ns. marling, a 
mad pemon; mad'ness.—a^s. mad'brain, mad'- 
brained (Shak.), disordered in brain or mind: 
rash: hot-headed; mad'-bred (Shak.), bred in 
madness or heat of passion.—mad'eap, a person 
who acts madly: a wild, rash, hot-headed 

person: an exuberantly frolicsome person_ 

tid}. fond of wild and reckless or extravagantly 
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morry action.—mid'->doc'tot, formerly, one who fashion of the Madonna, esp. in the arrangemont 

studied and treated diseases of mad people; of a woman’s hair.—Madonu'a'Ury, the white 

mad'house, formerly, a house for mad persons, lily. (It-, lit. my lady—L. mea domina.] 

an asylum: a piace where there is noise, eon' niadoqua, mad'ddcwa, n. a very small Abyssinian 
fusion, and unpredictable behaviour; nuid'nuMi, antelope. [Amharic midaqua.] 
a man who is mad: a foolish and reckless man; madras, m»-drSs\ it. a large, usu. bright, handker- 
mad'wort, a plant believed to cure canine mad- chief worn on the head by Negroes, formerly 

nem—^Alyssum, Asperugo, etc.—go mad, to exported from Madras: a line cotton fabric: 

become demented; like mad, madly, furiously, sunn. 

lO.E. gtmid(je)d\ O.Sax. gimid, foolish.] madrasa, madrasah, madraasah, medresseh, mu- 

madam, mad'9m, n. a courteous form of address dras'a, m9^res'9, n. a Mohammedan college: a 
toalady, esp. an elderly or a married one: word mosque school. [Ar. modraso/i.] 
of address to a woman in a formal letter: a madrepore, mad’ri-pdr, -pdr, n. a coral of the 
woman of rank, station, or pretension: the common reef-building type.—ac(f. roadrcporic 

mistress of a household (arch.): a formidable {-por'ik). —n. mad'reporitc, or madreporic plate, 

woman: a general term of opprobrium for a in echinoderms, a perforated pipte serving as 

woman: a concubine (obr.): the woman in opening to the stone canal. [In m^repora — 

charge of a brothel; prefixed to a name instead madre, mother—L. mSier, and Gr. pdros, a soft 

of Mrs or Miss (in U.S. to distinguish mother- stone, stalactite, etc., or L. porus, a pore.] 

in-law from daughter-in-law) (obr.):— pi. mad'- madrigal, mad'ri-g9l, n. an unaccompanied song 
ams; in sense (2) above, mesdames, md-ddm'.— in several parts in counterpoint (mws.): a lyrical 

V./. to address as madam.— n. madame {ma-dam’, poem suitable for such treatment.— adj. mad- 

mad'9m \ usu. cap.], prefixed instead of Mrs to a rigi'lfan.—it. mad'rigalist. [It. madrigale, perh. 

French or other foreign woman’s name: used from mandrli)a, a cattle-shed— fjT, mandra,] 

also of palmists, milliners, and musicians:— pi. madroiio, ma-drd'nyd, n. a handsome evergreen 
mcsdames. [Fr. ma, my, dame, lady—L. mea Arbutus tree of North California.—^Also 
domina.] madrfi'lia. [Sp. madrodo.] 

mad-apple, mad'-ap-l, n. the fruit of the egg- Maecenas, me-si'nas, n. a Roman knight who 
plant: the Dead Sea apple: a gall produced by befriended Virgil and Horace: any rich patron 
a gall-wasp {Cynips insana) on an oak in the of art or literature. [L. MaecenSs, ~6/is.] 

East. [From some form of mod. L. melongina, maelstrom, mM'strom, n. a fabled whirlpool off 
It. melanzana; malum imanum, transl. as mad the coast of Norway (also cap.): a confused, 
apple.] disordered state of affairs; anji resistless over- 

madarosis, mad-9~rd'sis, n. loss of hair, esp. of the powering influence for destruction. [Ou. (now 
eyebrows or eyelashes. [Gr. madardsis — mada- maaktroom), a whirlpool.] 
ros, bald, madaein, to fall off.] maenad, mi'nad, n. a female follower of Bacchus: 

madder, mad’9r, n. a plant {Rubia tinclorum) a woman beside herself with frenky.— adj. mac- 
whose root affords a red dye, or other species of nad'ic, bacchanalian: furious. [Gr. mainas, 
Rubia.—madd'er-lake, a colour mixed either -ados, raving— mainesthai, to be mad.] 
with oil or water, made from madder.—field Maeonian, me-o’ni-sn, adj- and n. Lydian.—n. 
madder, a minute lilac-flowered plant (Sherardia Maeonides (mi-on'i-des), Homer, as a supposed 
arvensis) of the same family. [O.E. mseddre, native of Lydia. [Gr. Maidnia, an old name for 
msedere: O.N. mathra, Du. meae, later meed, Lydia.] 

mee.] maestoso, ma-es-to'so, mi-std'sd, (mus.) adj. and 

made, mad, pa.t. and pa.p. of make, and add- — adv. with dignity or majesty. [It.] 
made dish, a dish of various ingredients, often maestro, md-es'tro, mi'sird, n. a master, esp. an 
recooked; made ground, ground formed by eminent musical composer or conductor. [It.] 
artificial filling in; made man, one whose Mae West, ma-west', n. an airman's pneumatic 
prosperity is assured; made road, one with life-jacket. [From a supposed resemblance, 
deliberately made surface, not merely formed by when inflated, to an American actress of that 

traffic: a road with a metalled surface as name.] 

opposed to a gravel surface.—made to measure, maffick, maf'ik, v.i. to rejoice with hysterical 
order, made to individual requirements; made boisterousness.— ns. maff'icker, maff'ickmg. [By 
up, put together, finished: parcelled up: dressed back-formation from Ma/eking, treated jocularly 
for a part, disguised: painted and powdered: as a gerund or participle, from the scenes in the 
meretricious: artificial, invented: consummate streets of London on the news of the relief of 
(Shak.). the town (1900).] 

madefy, mad'i-fi, v.t. to moisten.—n. madefac'- maffled, maf'ld, (coll.) a^. confused in the intel- 
tion. [L. madefacire, -factum — madere, to be lect.— n. mafl'lin(|), a simpleton. 

wet.[ Mafia, Maffia, maje-a, n. a spirit of opposition 

Madeira, ma-di'ru, ma-dd'ra, n. a rich wine of the to the law in Sicily, hence a preference for 
sherry class produced in Madeira. —Madei'ra- private and unofficial rather than legal justice: 

cake, a variety of sponge-cake. a secret criminal society originating in Sicily, 

madeieine, mrid-len, (Fr.) a small, shell-shaped controlling many illegal activities, e.g., gambling, 

rich cake. narcotics, etc., in many parts of the world, and 

Madelenian. Same as Magdaienian. particularly active in the U.S.—Also called Coea 

mademoiselle, mad-mwa-z^', n. a form of address Nostra. [Sicilian Italian mafia.] 
to an unmarried French or other foreign woman: ma foi, ma fwa, (Fr.) my goodness (lit. upon my 
(with capital) prefixed to a name. Miss (pi. faith). 

Mesdemoisellas, mad-): a French governess, mag, mag, (arch, slang) n. a halfpenny.—Also 
[Fr. ma, my, and demoiselle; see damsel.] maik, n^e (mSk). 

madge, mol, n. a leaden hammer. [Woman's mag, mag, (diahf v.i. to chatter.— v.t. to tease: 
name.] ’ (Scoff magg) to steal.— n. chatter: the magpie: 

madge, mq/, R. the barn owl; the magpie. [App. the long-tailed titmouse.— n.pl. mag(g)s (Scot.; 

from the woman’s name.] perh. mag (1)), a gratuity: the free allowance 

madid, mad'id, adj. wet, dank. [L. madidus— granted to some workers, esp. drinks for brewery 

madire, to be wet; akin to Gr. madaein,] employees.—mMe'man, a street swindler. [From 

Madonna, me-don'a, n. my lady (Shak.): the the name Afargoref.] 

Virgin Mary, esp. as seen m works of art.— adj. mag, abbrev. of magaxine (periodical publication), 
modona'aish.—oav. madonn'awise, after the magaxine, mag-9-zen', also mag', n. a storehouse: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; efe-nuni; for certain Sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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a place f«r nUlUary «toFe$: a ship's powder' 
room: a compartment in a rifle for holding 
extra cartridges: a periodical publication or 
broadcast containing articles, stories, etc., by 
various people.—magazinc''gttn, «rifle, one 
from which a succession of shots can be fired 
without reloading. (Fr. magasin —It. magaixino 
— At, makhSiin, pi. of makhzan, a store*house.] 
Magdalen, Magttelene, mag’d*~Un, -len (in the 
names of Oxford and Cambridge colleges, 
mdd'lin) n, (without cap.) a repentant prostitute: 
an institution for receiving such persons (abbrev. 
for Magdalene hospital, asylum). [From Mary 
Marlene, i.e. (Gr.) Magdalinl, of Magdala 
(Luke viii. 2), on the assumption that she was the 
woman of Luke vii. 37*50.] 

Magdateaian, Madelenian, ma(g)d-e-le’ni~9n, ad}. 
belonging to an upper ^Palaeolithic culture that 
succe^ed the Solutrean and preceded the 
Azilian. [La Madeleine, a cave on the Vdzire.] 
Marburg hemispheres, mag'de-burg hem’l-sfirz, 
two hemispherical cups held together by atmos¬ 
pheric pressure when the air is pumped out from 
between them. [Invented at Magdeburg in 
Germany.] 

mage, mdj. See Magus. 

Magellanic clouds, mag-el-an'ik, or mah, two 
galaxies in the southern hemisphere, appearing 
to the naked eye like detached portions of the 
Milky Way, the nearest galaxies to the earth, 
magenta, me-jen'ta, n. the dyestuff fuchsin: its 
colour, a reddish purple.— adt- reddish purple. 
[From its discovery about the time of the battle 
of Magenta in North Italy, 1859.] 
magg. See mag (2). 

maggot, mag'ft, n. a legless grub, esp. of a fly: 
a fad or crotchet; a whimsical tune or im¬ 
promptu (ohr.).— adj, magg'oty, full of maggots: 
crotchety: very drunk {slang). —n. maggotorium 
(-rd', -rd'), a place where maggots are bred for 
sale to ^hermen. [Poss. a modification of 
M.E. maddok, mathek, dim., see mawk,] 
maggs. See mag (2). 

Magi, Magian. See Magus, 
magic, maj'ik, n. the art of producing marvellous 
results by compelling the aid of spirits, or by 
using the secret forces of nature, such as the 
power supposed to reside in certain objects as 
‘givers of life’: enchantment: sorcery: art 
of producing illusions by legerdemain: a secret 
or mysterious power over the imagination or 
will.— v.t. to affect by. or as if by, magic.— 
at^s. mag'ic, -al, pertaining to, used in, or done 
by, magic: causing wonderful or startling 
results.-—odv. mag'ically.— n. magician (ma- 
Jish’en), one skilled in magic; a wizard: an 
enchanter: a wonder-worker.—^magic eye, a 
miniature cathode ray tube in a radio receiver 
which helps in tuning the receiver by indicating, 
by means of varying areas of luminescence and 
shadow, the accuracy of the tuning; magic 
lantern, an apparatus for projecting pictures on 
slides upon a screen; magic square, a square 
filled with rows of figures so arranged that the 
sums of all the rows will be the same, perpendi¬ 
cularly or horizontally—as the square formed 
from the three rows 2, 7, 6; 9, 5, 1; 4, 3, 8; 
magic circles, cubes, cylinders, spheres, are 
similarly arranged.—black magic, the black 
art, magic by means of evil spirits; natural 
magic, the art of working wonders by a superior 
knowledge of the powers of nature; power of 
investing a work of art with an atmosphere of 
imagination: legerdemain; sympathetic magic, 
magic aiming at the production of effects by 
mimicry, as bringing rain by libations, injuring 
a person by melting his imagedr sticking pins in 
it; white magic, magic without the aid of the 
devil. [Gr. n^agike (techni), magic (art). See 
Magus.] 

flUe,.far: mf, hur (her); mlnei,mme. 


ma^lp, me^lp, m»-gilp\ n. a vehicle used by oil- 
pamters, cmisiating of linseed-oil and mastic 
varnisb. [Orimn unknown.] 

Maginot-mindea, md'xhi-nS-mind'td> ad}> over* 
concemetl witii the defensive (mi/.): static in 
ideas. [From the abortive French Maginot Line 
fortlfkations (1927-35) along the German border 
(war ministar Andrd Maginot; 1877']932).] 
magister, m»-jls’t»r, n. one licensed to teach in 
a mediaeval university: still used in the degree 
titles of Magister Artium, etc.— a^, magisterial 
(ma/-is-t£’ri-al), pertaining or suitable to, or 
in the manner of. a teacher, master artist, or 
magistrate: ofthe rank of a magistrate: authori¬ 
tative: dictatorial; of a magistery.—a</v. magia- 
te'riaUy.— ds. magistS'rialness; magistS'rium, the 
philosopher’s stone: teaching authority or 
function; magistery {mtd’is-ta-rl), in alchemy, a 
transmuting agent, as the philosopher’s stone: a 
product of transmutation; a precipitate: any 
sovereign remedy: magisterium; mag'istracy 
(-tr»-si), the office or dignity of a magistrate: a 
body of magistrates.—o^'. magistral (m»-jis’tr»l, 
or maj'is-), of or pertaining to a master: mas¬ 
terly,: authoritative: specially prescribed for a 
particular case as a medicine: effectual: guiding 
or determining the other positiohs {fort.). —Also 
n.-^ns. magistrand (mq/'), at Scottish univer¬ 
sities, an arts student ready to proceed to gradu¬ 
ation, now only at St Andrews and Aberdeen; 
mag'istrate, one who has power of putting the 
law in force, esp. % justice of the peace, a provost, 
or a bailie, or one who sits in a police court.— 
ad/'s. magistratic i-trat'ik), -al.—n. mag'istraiure. 
—Magister Artium, me-Jis'ter dr’shi-em. 
Master of Arts. [L. magister, master.] 
Magicmosian, mag-ll-mo'zi-xn, (archaeol.) adi- of a 
culture represented by finds at Maglemose in 
Denmark, transitional between Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic. 

magma, mag'ma, n. a pasty or doughy mass: 
molten or pasty rock material: a glassy base of 
a Tock-,-^l. mag'mata (-ma-ta), roag'mas.— adi- 
magmatic {-mat'lk). [Gr. magma, -atos, a thick 
unguent.] 

Magna Carta (Charta), mag’na kSr't», the Great 
Charter obtained from King John. 1215, the 
basis of English political and personal liberty: 
any document establishing rights. [L.] 
magnalium, mag-na'li-em, n, a light, strong, 
easily-worked, and rust-resisting alloy of magne¬ 
sium and aluminium used in aircraft construc¬ 
tion, etc. 

magnanimity, mag-na-nim'i-ti, n. greatness of 
soul: that quality of mind which raises a person 
above all that is mean or unjust: generosity.— 
ad}, magnanimous (-nan'). — adv. magnan'imously. 
[L. magnanimit3s — magnus, great, animus, mind.] 
magnate, mag'nSt, -nit, n, a noble: a man of rank 
or wealth, or of power. [L. magn&s, -atis — 
magnuf, great.] 

magnes, mag'ngz, (arch.) n. lodestone.— n. mag'- 
nesstone (Spens.). [L. and Gr. magnes.] 
magnesiom, mag-ni'x(h)i-9m, -xih)y»m, -shi-em, 
-shy»m, n. manunese (obs.) : a metallic element 
(Mg; at. numb. 12) of a bright, silver-white 
colour, buminji with a dazzling white light.—n. 
magnS'sia, an imagined substance sought by the 
alchemists (obs.): manganese (obs.): a light 
white powder, oxide of magnesium: basic 
magnesmm carbonate, used as a medicine.— ad}. 
magol'siim, belonging to, containing, or resem¬ 
bling magnesia.—n. magnesitr (mag'nas-iit), 
native magnesium carbonate.—Magnesian Lime¬ 
stone, dolomite rock: a division of the Permian 
of England. [See magnet.] 
magnet, mag'nit, n. the lodestone (natiiral magnet): 
a bar -or l^e of steel, etc., to which the pro¬ 
perties or the lodestone have been imparted: 
anything or anyone that attracts (Jig.).—dsf/s. 
fSr; mate: p»dan,JISSt: dhen (then) 
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msamtie (mag~net'llc), -fA, pertu^s to the lisht bar in the mariner’s compass whicli, 

magnet: having, or capable of i^uuing, the because it is magnetised, points always to the 

propertim of the magnet: attractive: strongly north; magnetic north, the direction indicated 

affecting others by personality: hypnotk.— adv. by the magtwtic ne«^e; magnetic poles, two 

magnetically,— n. magneticiao one nearly opposite points on the earth's surfoce, 

versed in magnetism.—n.p/. (or r/ng.) magnetics, where the dip of the needle is 90”; .maisutic 

the science of magnetism.— adl- magnetis'able, storm, a disturbance in the magnetism of the 

-Iz'able.—magnetis&'tion, -izfi'tion.— v.t. mag'- earth; magnetic tape, flexible piaidic tape, coattd 

netise, -ice, to render magnetic: t!o attract as if on one side with mammic material, nsed to 

by .a magnet: to hypnotise.— ns. mag'netiser, register for later reproduction television images, 

-X-; mag'netism, the cause of the attractive or sound, or computer data; permanent magnet, 

power of the magnet: the phenomena connected a magnet that keeps its magnetism After the 

with magnets; the science which treats of the force which magnetised it has been removed; 

properties of the magnet: attraction: influence personal raamMtism, power of a personality to 

of ^rsonality: mag'netist, one skilled in mag- make itself felt and to exercise influence; terivc- 

netism; mag'netite, magnetic iron ore (Fe«0«), trial magnetism, the magnetic properties posses- 

called lodestone when polar; magneto (mag- sed by the earth as a whole. {Through O.Fr. m 

ae'ioi for magneto-electric machine), a small L., from Gr. magnetis (lithas). Magnesian 

generator with permanent magnet, used for (stone), from Magnesia, in Lydia or Thessaly.] 

ignition in an internal-combustion engine, etc.— magnifle, mag-nif’ik, magnifical, -si, adjs. raagai- 
magneto-, in composition, magnetic: pertaining Scent: exalted: pompous.— adv. magaif'icaUy. 

to magnetism; magneto-electric.— a^s, mag- — n. magnifico (It. a^,), a Venetian noble: a 

ni'to-eiec'tric, -al, pertaining to magneto- grandee. [L. magnificus; cf. magnify.] 

electricity.— ns. magnd'to-electnc'ity, electricity Magnificat, ma^-ni/’i-kat, n. the song of ftie Virgin 
produced by the action of magnets: the science Mary, Luke t. 46-55, beginning in the Vulgate 

thereof; magne'tograph, an instrument for with this word. [L. ‘(my soul) doth magnify’, 

recording the variations of the magnetic ele- 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of magnific^e.] 

ments; magnS'to-hydrodynam'ics, a branch of magnificence, mag-nif'i-ssns, n. well-judg^ liber- 
mathematical physics dealing with interactions aUty (arch.): the quality of being magnificent.— 

between an electrically-conducting fluid (such adi- magnificent, great in deeds or in show: 

as an ionised gas} and a magnetic field: the noble; pompous: displaying greatness of size or 

practical application of such interactions to extent: very fine(co//.).—ndv. magnif'iceatiy. [L. 

_■_•___■_■_>___i_ ___ «_ _ SC—S _ ___A •__ V 
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means of a magneto-hydrodynamic generator; magnify, mag'ni-fi, v.l. to make great or greater: 
magnetometer (mag-ni-tom'i-tsr), an instrument to enlarge: to cause to appear greater: to 
for measuring the strength of a magnetic field, exaggerate: to praise highly.—r.f. to signify 
esp. the earth’s.— ad}. magnCtomd'tive, pro- (oldslang):—pr.p. mag'nifying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
diicing a magnetic flux.— ns. magne'ton (or mag'nified.— ad}, mag'nifiable, that may be mag- 
mog'/M-ton), a natural unit of magnetic moment; nified.— ns. magnification (-fi-ka'shsn), act or 
magnito-op'tics, study of the influence of mag- power of magnifying: stgte of being magnified: 
netism on light; inagnct'ospbere, the region enlarged appearance or state or copy: extolling: 
surrounding the earth coi responding to the mag'nifier (-fi-ar), one who, or that which, 
earth’s magnetic field: magncto-stric'tion (or magnifies or enlarges, esp. a pocket-lens (mag- 
-net-), the change in dimensions produced in a nifying glass): one who extols. [L. magnOieSre 
magnetic material, esp. nickel, when it is — magnus, great, fact're, to make.] 
magnetised; niag'nctron, a vacuum tube com- magniloquent, mag-nil’a-kvuni^ ad}, speaking in a 
bined with a magnetic field to deflect electrons.— grand or pompous style: bombastic.—n. mag- 
animai magnetism. Mesincr's name for hypno- nil'oquence.— adv. magnii'oquently. [L. magnus, 
tLsrai power to hypnotise; sexual power of great,/oquens,-ewrfs, pr.p. of/oqa/, to speak.] 
attraction due entirely to physical attributes; magnitude, mog'm'-rrH n. greatness: size: extent: 
artificial magnet, a magnet made by rubbing with importance: brightness, according to a scale in 
other magnets; bar magnet, a magnet in the form which the brighte.st stars are of the first roagni- 
of a bar; horse-shoe magnet, a magnet bent like tude (astron.).— absolute magnitude (see absolute), 
a horse-shoe; magnetic battery, several magnets [L. magnitudS — magnu.^.] ; 

placed with their like poles together, so as to act Magnolia, mag-nai'i-a, or -ya, n. an American and 
with great force; magnetic buttle, the contain- Asiatic genus of trees with beautiful foliage, and 
men! of a plasma during thermonuclear experi- large solitary flowers, giving name to the 
ments by applying a specific pattern of magnetic family Magnoliii'ceae. with petaJoid perianth and 
fields;' magnetic curves, the curves formed by spirally arranged stamens and carpels.— ad}. 
iron-filings around the poles of a magnet; mag- mugnoli&'ceous. [From Pierre Magnol (163^ 
netic equator, the line round the earth where the 1715), a Montpellier botanist.] 
magnetic needle remains horizontal: magnetic magnum, mag’nam, n. a two-quart bottle or 
field, the space over which magnetic force is felt; vessel: two quarts of liquormag'nums.— 

magnetic fluid, a hypothetical fluid formerly n. inag'num bdn'um, a large good variety, esp. 

assumed to explain the phenomena of roagne- of plums or potatoes:—!?/, mag'nom bSn'nms. 

tism; magnetic flux, the surface integral of the [L. magnum (neut.), big, bdnum (neut.), good.} 

product of the permeability of the medium and magnum opus, mag'nam op’as, mag’ndbtn op’dds, 
the magnetic field intensity imrpendicular to the (L.) a great work, esp. of literature or learning, 
surface; magnetic flux density, the product of esp. a person’s greatest achievement, 
the field intensity and the permeability of the Magog. See Gog and Magog, 
medium; magnetic forming, use of magnetic magot, mag'at, ma-gS', n. the Barbary ape. a 
fields to shape metal; magnetic induction, macaque, the only European monkey: a small 

induced magnetisation in mauetic material: grotesque figure, in Chinese or Japanese work- 

magnetic flux density: mai^natlc inH. ink with manship. [Fr.] 

magnetic quality used, e.g. in printing cheques magpie, mag'pi, n. the pie (Pica rustica), a bkek- 
that are to be sorted by machine; magn^c and-white chattering bird allied to the crow: 

meridian, the vertical plane through the magnetic extended to other black-and-white or ined birds 

needle; magnetic mine, a mine sunk to the sea- (in Australia a piping crow): a chattering 

bottom, detonated by a pivoted magnetic needle person: an Anglican bishop (obs.): a hit on the 

when a ship approaches; mavwtic ueetHe, the penuitiraate outermost division of a target: ope 

Neutral vowels in unaooenieA feylhtoles: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
T.C.D. —26 
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who hoardi'or steals trifles (>!;.): a half^nny 
(o6s. slangy—(Shak.) aiag'e*>|Me, magt'ot*^.— 
■laoM iMith, the moth of the gooseberry cater* 
pillar. IMm, Magot, shortened forms of 
Margaret, and pie (1).] 
nagsmaa. See mag (2). 
nagaeyt ntag'wS, mS-gd’l, n. auve. [Sp.] 

Magas, mi'gss', n. ancient Persian priest or mem¬ 
ber of a priestly class; an Eastern magician: 
(without cap.) a magician: a Wise Man of the 
East:— pi. Ma'gi (rjl ).— ns. mage (m4/), a ma^ 
or sorcerer; mage'ship.— at^. Ma'gian, pertam- 
Ing to the Magi or to a sorcerer.—n. a magus: a 
sorcerer.— ns. Ma'gianism, Ma'gism, philosophy 
or teaching of the Magi. [L.,—Gr. magos — 
O.Pen. magus.] 

Magyar, mag'yar, mod'yor, n. one of the prevail- 
iiM people of Hungary: the Finno-Ugric speech 
or Hungary.— atU. (without cap.) of a garment, 
cut with the sleeves m a piece with the rest.— v.t. 
and V.L Mag'yarise, -ise, to make or become 
Magyar.— n, Mag'yarism, Hungarian national 
spint. [Magyar.] 

Mahabharato, nwnMS'ru-tu, n. one of the great 
epics of ancient India. [Sans.] 

Mahadevo, mu-hS-dS‘ru, n. Siva. [Sans, mdhat, 
great, deva, god.] 

maharaia, maharajah, md-ha-ra'Jd, mu-ha-ra'Ju, 
H. a great Indian prince;—/e/tt. maharani, 
nsaharanee (-ra'ni). [Hind., from Sans, mahat, 
great, riHan, king, rani, queen.] 
mahatma, m»-hSx’ma, ~hat', n. one skilled in 
mysteries or religious secrets: an adept: a wise 
and holy leader. [Sans, mahatman, high-souled.] 
Mahdi, md'de, n. the ^eat leader of the faithful 
Mohammedans, who is to appear in the last days: 
a title of various insurrectionary leaders, esp. 
one who overthrew the Egyptian power in the 
Sudan in 1884-8S.— ns. M^'diism, Mah'dism; 
Mah'Aist, Mah'dist. [Ar. mahdiy.] 
anh-ioogg, ma-jong', n. an old Chinese table 
game for four, played with small painted bricks 
or 'tiles’. Also raah-jong. [Chin.] 
amhlatick. See mauktick. 
mahmal, mS'mSl, n. the empty litter sent to Mecca 
in the badj. 

mahogany, ms-hog’s-nt, n. a tropical American 
tree (JSwUtetUa mahogoni) of the Meiiaceae: its 
timber, valued for furniture-making: the 
colour of the timber, a dark reddish brown: a 
dining-table (co/A): gin and treacle (obs. slang 
or dial.): brandy and water (obs. slang). —^Aiso 
adl. [(^igin unknown.] 

Mahommedan, Mahometan. See Mohammedan. 
Mahoma, ms-hS’ni-a, n. a pinnate-leaved genus 
(or section of Berberls) of the barberry family. 
[Named after Bernard McMahon, Irish- 
Amerkan gardener and botanist {d. 1816).] 
Mabonn, Mahoond, ms-howni^Y, -hddn(dy, or 
md', A. Mtdtammed, imagined in the Middle Ages 
to be a pagan god (arch.): thq devil {Scot. m»- 
kdSn'). 

■udHMit, md-howY, n. the keeper and driver of an 
elephant. [Hind. mahSut, mah&wat.] 

Mahmtta. See Maratha. 
mnhTiir mahsir, md'ser, n. a large fish found In 
the rivers of Northern India. [Hind. mahSslr.] 
mahws, aulma, m&’{h)w3, n. a kind of butter-tree 
{Bassla, or IlUpe, latifolia) with edible flowers.— 
mahwa hotter, a fat got from its seeds.—^Also 
mowa, mowia. (Hindi maAfid.] 
bmM, mU, A. an unmarried woman, esp. one 
nibo is young: a virgin: a female servant: a young 
skala.— v.A to work as a maid-servant.— n. 
amid'hood.—- adds, maid'ish; maid'less, without a 
maid.— adf. maid'-pale {Shale.), pale, like a s^ 
gill., mam’-ddid (B., Shak.), a female child: 
moM'-aervaat, a female servant.— maid of all 
walk, A maid who does gmieral housework; 
amid ollMiaoar (see hoaoor); old maid, a woman 

fiUe, ffr; ml, hdr (her); ndnetftoA, 


M^jmmarried: a card game. [Shortened from 

maidaa, oif-ddn', a. an open plain: an open apace, ’ 
an esplanade or paracle-ground near a town, in 
Persia and India. [Pers. malddn.] 

maiden, mSd’n, a. a maid: a com-maiden {Scot.): 
washing doily: clothes-horse: Scottish behead¬ 
ing machine {hist.).—adl- unmarried; virgin: 
female: pertaining to a virgin or young woman: 
consisting of maioens: unpolluted (flg.): fresh: 
new: unused: in the oripnal or Initial state: 
grown from a seed: thethasneverbeencaptured, 
climbed, trodden, penetrated, pruned, etc.: that 
has never won a race (of a horse): tint.— ns. 
maid'enhead (pron. -hed; M.E. suff. -hid{e), 
-hood), virginity: the first assay, experience, or 
use of any thing (oAs.): the hymen; maid'enhood, 
the state or time of being a maiden: maidenhead. 
— adis. nuud'enish {depreclatorily), like a maiden; 
maid'ealike.—Also adv. — n. maid'enliness.— 
atU. maid'enly, maidenlike: becoming a maiden: 
gentle: modest.—^Also adv. —^maiden assize, an 
assize at which there are no criminal cases; 
maiden battle, a first contest; maiden castle, a 
common name for a prehistoric earthwork 
(term prob. orig. having some other meaning): a 
castle never taken; maiden fortress, a fortress 
that has never been captured; maid'enhair, a 
fern {Adiantum), with fine footstalks: extended 
to species of spleenwort (maid'enhair-spleenwort); 
maid'enhair-tree, the ginkgo.— adl. maid'en- 
meek, meek as a maiden.—maiden name, the 
family name of a married woman before her 
marriage; maiden over, in cricket, an over in 
which no runs are made; maiden pink, a wild 
species of pink, Dianthus dehotdes', maiden 
speech, one’s first speech, esp. in Parliament; 
maiden stakes, in horse-racing, the prize in a race 
between horses that have not won before the 
date of entry.— adj. maid'en-tongued, gentle in 
voice like a girl.—maiden voyage, a first voyage; 
maid'enweed, mayweed.—maid'en-wid'owed, 
widowed while still a virgin. [O.E. msegden.] 

maidism, md'ld-lzm, n. pellagra (attributed to a 
maize diet), [maize.] 

maieutic. mi- or ma-Bt'ik, adl. helping birth, esp. 
of thoughts.— A. (treated as sing.) maieut'ics, the 
Socratic art. [Gr. maieutikos — maia, good 
woman, a midwife; Socrates, son of a midwife, 
called himself a midwife to men’s thoughts.] 

maigre, mi'gar, meg'r', adl- made without flesh: 
belonging to a fast-day or to a fast.— adv. without 
using flesh {obs.). —n. (also meagre, mi’gar) a 
large Mediterranean fish {Sclaena aquila) noted 
for the sound it emits. [Fr. maigre, lean—L. 
macer.] 

maik, mdk, n. Same as mag (I), or make (3). 

mailM mid, n. defensive armour for the Iwdy, 

formed of steel rings or network: armour 
generally: protective covering of an animal.— 
v.t. to clothe in mail.— atd- mailed, protected by 
mail.— adl- mail'-clad, clad with a coat of mail.— 
mailed fist, physical force. [Fr. mallle —L. 
macula, a spot or a mesh.] * 

mail, md/, n. a travelling bag {obs.): a bag for the 
conveyance of letters, etc.: the contents of such 
a bag: post (esp. for long distances): corres¬ 
pondence: a l»tch of letters, etc.: the person or 
the carriage by which the mail is conveyed.— v.t. 
to post: to send by post.— adl. mail'able, 
capable of being sent by mail—mail'-bag, a bag 
in which letters are carried; mail'-boat, a boat 
that carries the public muls; mail'-box {U.S.), a 
letter-box; mair-cart, a cart in which mails are 
carried: a small hand-cart, with long handles, 
for the conveyance of children: mau'-catcher, 
an apparatus for catching up mail-bags by a 
train in motion; mail'-coach, -car, -corriim, 
•drag, -gig, -vaa, a conveyance that carries the 
pttblle mails; niaU'ina<atd {U,S.), a postcard; 

fir; mdte; mdBH,Jtl6t; dhen (then) 
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mail'iBU, also mall'-carrier, a postman; mail 
ordar, an order for goods to be sent by post 
(also atU. at in mail-order firm, house); mail'* 
plane, mail'-train, one that carries the pubiie 
mails. [O.Fr, male, a trunk, a mail—O.H.G. 
malha, malaha, a sack.] 

mail; m&l, (Scot.) a. payment: rent.— ns. mail'er, 
one who pays rent: a cottager; mairing, a 
rented farm: rent. (Late O.E. mdl —O.N. mil, 
speech, agreement; cf. O.E. mil.] 
mail, mmie, mol, (obs.) n. a halfpenny. (A.Fr. 
miwle —assumed L.L. metallea; see nwdaL] 
mail, mal, (Scot.) n. a spot, esp. one caus^ by 
ironing cloth.—v.r. to spot. (O.E. mal; see 
mole (1).] 

mail, mil, (Shak.) v.t. to wrap up (a hawking 
word). 

maillot, mS-yd, n. tU^ts for ballet-dancer, etc.: 
one-piece close-fitting swimsuit. (Fr., lit. 
swaddling-clothes.] 

nudm, mdm, n. serious bodily injury: a lameness: 
the loss of any essential part.— v.t. to disable: 
to mutilate: to lame or cripple: render defective. 
— adj. maimed.— adf. maimed.— ns. maimedness 
l/nimd' or m&m'ld-nls); maim'ing. (O.Fr. 
mahaing.] 

main, mdn, n. might: strength: the principal 
part: the mainland: the high sea: a great ex¬ 
panse {Shak., Milt.): a principal pipe or con¬ 
ductor in a branching system: that which is 
essential: the most part: purpose (pbs.). — aif/. 
strong (Mllt.)i sheer (as in main force): great: 
extensive: important: chief, principal: first in 
importance or extent: leading: general.— adv. 
(dial.) exceedingly.— adv. main'ly, chiefly, prin¬ 
cipally: much (obs. or dial.). —main'boom, the 
spar that extends the foot of a fore-and-aft main¬ 
sail; main'brace, the brace attached to the 
mainyard (see splice); main chance (see chance); 
main'-course, mainsail; maia'-deck, the princi¬ 
pal deck of a ship; main'door, a door giving 
independent access to a house, distinguished 
from one opening upon a common passage: 
a ground-floor house in a tenemeni building or 
villa-'block, entered from the front by a door of 
its own (Scot.); main'land (-hnd, -land), the 
principal or larger land, as opposed to neighbour¬ 
ing islands; main'Iander; main line, a railway 
line between important centres: an important 
vein (slan^). — ad/, main'line.— v.l. (slang) to 
take narcotics intravenously.—main'Iiner; main'- 
lining; main'mast (-m»st, -mast), the principal 
mast, usually second from the prow; main'sail 
(-si, -s&l), the principal sail, generally attached 
to the mainmast; main'sheet, the sheet or rope 
attached to the lower corner of the mainsail; 
main'spring, the ^ring that gives motion to 
any piece of machinery, esp. that of a watch or 
a clock: principal motive (fig.); main'stay, a 
rope stretching forward and down from the 
top of the mainmast: chief support; main 
stream, a river with tributaries: the chief 
direction or trend in any historical development, 
including that of an art.— ad/, main'stream, 
pertaining to the main stream (lit. and fig.): 
of swing, coming in the line of development 
between early and modern C/orx),—mam'top, 
a platform on the top of the lower mainmast; 
maitttop-gairaat-mast, the mast above the 
maintopmast; maintop'mast, the mast next 
above the lower mainmast; maintop'sail, the 
sail above the mainsail, in square-rigg^ vessels; 
Bsaia'yard, the lower yard on the mainmast.— 
in the main, for the most part: on the whole; 
might and main, utmost strength; Spanish Main 
(see Spanish). [Partly O.E. mmgen, strmigth, 
partly O.N. meginn, strong; influence of O.Fr. 
malne, magne (—L. magnus), great, is questioned.] 
main, men, n. a banker's shovel. (O.Fr. main — 
L. manus, hand.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msat 


main, mdn, n. in hazard, a number (S to 9) called 
before throwing the dice: a game of hazard: 
a cockfighting match: a set of cocks enga^ in 
a match: a match in some other sports. (Perh. 
same as preceding.] 

main, man, (dial.; Shak.) v.t. to lame, maim. 
maiiMH', mainour, manner, mba'siy man'sr, (arch.; 
hist.) n. act or fact, esp. of theft: that which is 
stolen.—in, with, the manner, in the act: in 
possession of the thing stolen. [A.Fr. meinoure, 
malnoure, mainoevere; see manoeuvre^ 
mainprise, men'priz, (arch.; law) n. suretyship, 
esp. for the appearance of a prisoner.— n. 
mainpernor (-pernor), one who gives mainprise. 
[A.Fr. mainprise, mainpernour — main, band, 
prendre, to uke.] 

mains, mans, (Scot.) n.pl. a home farm, (demesne, 
domain.] 

maintain, man-ten', man-, men-, v.t. to observe or 
practise: tokeepinexistenceor in any state: to 
preserve from capture, loss, or deterioration: to 
uphold: to carry on: to keep up: to support: 
to make good: to support by argument: to 
affirm: to defend: to support in an action in 
which one is not oneself concerned (law).—adl. 
maintain'able.— ns. maintain'er; maintenance 

(man'tan-ans), the act of maintaining, supporting, 
or defending: continuance: the means of 
support: defence, protection: illegal outside 
interference in a lawsuit, etc., in favour of one of 
the parties (law). — v.t. to keep in working order. 
—main'tenance-man, one keeping machines, etc., 
in working order.—cap o{ maintenance, a cap of 
dignity borne by or before a noble or other person 
of rank. [Fr. maintenir —L. manA (abl.) lenire, 
to hold in the hand.] 
maire, mer, (Fr.) n. mayor, 
nuuse, mas. Same as mease (of herrings), 
maison de vilie, me-sS da vel, (Fr.) a town house, 
residence in town. 

maisonnette, maisonette, mez-on-et', it. a small 
house or flat. (Fr. maisonnette.) 
maister, mas'tar, (obs. and Scot.). Same as master. 
— ns. mais'terdome; mais'tring (both Spens.). 
ni»itxe,(Jem. fflaitres8e)de ballet, metr’(me-tres)da 
bal-e, ns. one who trains dancers and takes 
rehearsals (formerly one who acted also as 
choreographer). [Fr., ballet master, mistress.] 
maltre d’hdtel, metr' do-tel, a house-steward, 
major domo: manager or head-waiter of a 
hotel. See d la. 

maize, maz, n. a staple cereal (Zea mays) in 
America, etc., with large ears (corncobs)— 
called also Indian corn, or mealies: the yellow 
colour of maize.—Also ad/. —water maize, 
Victoria regia. [Sp. maiz —from Haitian.] 
maize, maz. Same as mease (of herrings), 
majesty, mq/'is-ti, n. greatness and glory of God: 
grandeur: dignity: elevation of manner or 
style: royal*state, a title of monarchs (His, 
Her, Your, Mq/esty, Their, Your, Majesties): 
a representation of God (sometimes Christ) 
enthroned: the canopy of a hearse.— ad/s. 
majestic (ma-Jes'tik), -al, having or exhibiting 
majesty: stately: sublime.— adv. nujes'tically, 
in a majestic manner.— ns. majes'ticalness, 
majes'ticness (obs.), majesty. (Fr. mqjesti —^L. 
mejestes, -alls — me/or, md/us, comp, of magnus, 
great.] 

Majlis, mdi-lis', n. the Persian parliament: an 
assembly.—Also Mejiis'. [Peis. mqJHs.) 
majolica, ma-JoTI-ka, or -yoT, n. glazed or 
enamelled earthenware. [Perh. from Mtdmca.) 
midor, ma'Jar, adj. greater in number, quantity, 
size, value, importance, dignity: in boys’aehoou, 
senior: greater (than minor) by a semitone 
(mus.): involving a major third (see below; 
miu.).—R. a person of full legal age (in U.K., 
before 1970, 21 years; from 1970, 18 years): an 
officer in rank between a captain and lieutenant- 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viit 
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colonel: by courtesy, • serseant-msjor: any* or the ingredients ki its .constitution: one's 
thinf that is mafor opposed to minor: a student’s character, temperament, moital qualities: an 
special subject (CAS.); a kind wi^ (o6s.)>— v.t. actor’s materials for personating a part or a 
to play the maA>f, strut: to spedaiise at college woman’s, esp. cosmetics, for self-beautification: 
W-S.). — Its. maiorat (md-shd^S; Ft.), primo- the effect produced thereby: 4be arrangement of 
geniture: majorette', drum majorette; majority composed types into columns or pages (prliUt); 
ln»-JorU-ti), pre-eminence; the greater number: mahe'-wei^t, that which is thrown into a scale 
the difference between the neater and the less to make up the weight: something iktle value 
number: full an (see major, above): the office added to supply a deficiency.—make account oi 
or rank of major.—^Also adJ. — n. mi'jorsliip.— (see account); mtdce a face, to grimace, contort 
major axis, in conic sections, that passing throu^ the features; make a figure, to be conspteuous: 
the foci; mg'jor-dSmfi (Sp. mayor-domo, L. make after, to follow or pursue; make a fold of 
mdfor domSs),- an official who has the general (see fool): make against, to militate, tell, against; 
management in a large household: a general make a (good) meal, dinner, etc., to dine, etc. 
steward; mk'jor-gen'eral, an officer in the army (plentifiilly or heartily); make amends, to render 
next in rank below a lieutenant-general; ml'jor* compensation or satiahction; make an ass 
gen'draky, raiior-gen'oralBhip; major key. mods, oneself, to behave like a fool; make a night (day) 
scale, one with its third a major third above the of to pass a night (day) in enjoyment: make 
tonic: major premise Clog.), that in which the as if, or though, to act as if, to pretend that; 
major term occurs; major suit {bridge), spades make at, to make a hostile movement against; 
or hearts, valued more highly thim diamonds or make away (with), to put out of the way.^get 
clubs: majw term, the term which is the rid of, destroy, kill; moke believe (see makc- 

S radicate of the conclusion: major third, an believe above); make bold (see boM); make do 
iterval of four semitones: major tone, an inter- (witb), to manage (with the means available— 
val of vibration ratio fi: 9.—go over to, or join, ffie usually inferior or inadequate); make down, 
majority, to die. [L. maior, comp, otmagms.) to tefashion so as to fit a smaller person: to 
majoriteiie, md‘Zhor~e-ter, (Fr.) a member of a turn down the sheets and blankets of {Scot.)', 
majority section of a party, esp. of socialists. make eyes at (see eye); make for, to set out for, 

majascafe, me-Jus'kOl, or mai’as-k&l, (palaeog.) n. seek to reach: to favour; make free with (see 
a large letter whether capital or uncial.—Also free); make friends, to become friendly: to 
adl. — odi‘ majus'cfiiar. (L. {littera) majuseula, acquire friends; make good, make light of, make 
somewhat larger (letter).] little of, make love to, make merry (see good, etc.); 

mak, mdk, Scots form of make.— n. maker (see make head or tail of, to find any sense in; make 
maker). it, to reach an objective: to succeed in a purpose; 

make, midc, v.t. to fashion, frame, construct, com- midce much of, to treat with fondness, to cherish, 
pose, or form; to create: to bring into being: to foster: to turn to great account: to find much 
to produce; to conclude, contract: to bring sense in, succeed in understanding; make no 
about: to perform: to force: to cause: to doubt, to have no doubt, to be confident; make 
resuh in: to cause to be: to convert or turn: to nothing of, to think it no great matter, have no 
appoint: to render; to represent as doing or hesitation or difficulty: to be totally unable to 
being: to reckon: to get as result or solution: understand; make of, to construct from (as 
to occasion: to bring into any state or condition: material): to understand by: to make much of, 
to establish: (in the navy) to promote: to to pet (ofrs. and 5co(.): to esteem (ohs.); make 
prepare: to shut (as a door) {Shak.): 'to shuffle off, to decamp; make off with, to run away with; 
{cards)-, to declare as trumps (cords): to obtain, rostke on (5ho/l;.), to make much of * make one's 
gain, earn: to score: to constitute: to amount way, to proceed: to succeed; make or mcddlo 
to: to count for: to turn out: to be capable of with, to have to do with, interfere with; make 
turning or developing into or serving as: to out, to descry: to discern: to decipher: to 
arrive in sight of: to reach, succeed in reaching: comprehend, understand: to prove: to seek 
to accomplish, achieve: to attempt, offer, or to make it appear: to draw up: to achieve 
start: to be occupied with: to do: to cause, {obs.): to fill up: to make shift, get along some- 
assure, success of: to persuade (a woman) to how: to succeed; make over, to remake, 
have sexual intercourse with one (s/ang); to have reconstruct: to transfer; make sail, to increase 
sexual intercourse with (s/ang).—v.;. to behave (as the quantity of sail: to set sail; make sure (of), 
if), asp. in order to deceive: to proceed: to tend: to ascertain: to put beyond doubt or risk: to 
to contribute: to flow: to versify (arch.): to-be in secure; to feel certain: to betroth (ohs.); make 
condition Tot making: to matter (as it maksna, the best of, to turn to the best advantage: take 
it does not matter; Scot.):—pr.p. m&k'ing; pa.t, in the best spirit; make the most of, to use to 
and.pa.p. mftde.—n. form or shape: structure, the best advantage; make up, to fabricate: to 
texture: build: formation: manufacture: feign: to collect: to put together: to parcel: 
brand; type: making: quantity'made: establish- to put into shape: to arrange: to compose 
ment of an electric circuit or contact: trump (quarrels): toconstitute: torepair; tocomplete, 
declaration.— ns. mfik'er, one who makes: {cap.) supplement: to adjust one’s appearance (as an 
the Creator: {arch.-, esp. in Scots form, makar, actor for a part): to apply paint and powder, 
mak', mdk'ar) a poet: the declarer (bridge): etc., to the face: to put type, etc., into columns 
a knave in cards (ooj.): a calker’s tool; mkk'ing, and pages: to make good: tp compensate: 
the act of forming; structure: form: (in pi.) to decide {Shak.)-, make up one’s mind, to come 
gains: (in pi.) that from which something can to a decision; make up to, to make friendly, 
be made.— adj. make'-and-break', making and adulatory, or amorous approaches to: to 
breaking n circuit.—^make'bate, a mischief- compensate; make way (see way); on the make 
maketw-v.f. make'-believc, to pretend; feign: to (coll.), bent on self-advancement or promotion, 
play at believing.— n. feigning (also make'- [O.E. macian-, Oer. machen.J 
balteD,—-0(1. feigned.— adl. make'-do, make- make, mdk, n. Same as mag (1). 
shift.—m^'-peace (Shak.), a peace-maker; make, mdk, (obs. or dia/.) n. a mate, consort, 
' make-ready, preparation of a letterpress sheet equal.—mv- make'tesa (oos. or dtaU), without a 
for printing, so as to obtain evenness of im- make or mate. (O.E. {jge)mKcea; sm match.] 

> pression; make'shifC, a temporary expedient or makiroono, mSkd-md'nd, n. a roll, as of silk, esp. 
^aubstitote.— 04 /. of the nature of or characterised a long picture or writing rolled up and not hung. 
. by temporary expedient-^make'-iip, the way [Jap.] 
anytidng is arrant, composed, or conatitutea„ mat, mat, (Fr.) pain, sickness.—mtd de mer {d» 
fine, fSr; ml, hdr (her); minei^mOte, mOte; mdSn, fSbt; dhen (then) 



ww), Mtwlckiwt; nslAipmswCijapi^^^liihotne- 
rickii^, wwtalgw;. mal «■ lUcls (tffl tyekl'), 
iaptemAm about the lutte of tbs world: naed 
by S«inte>Beuve (1833) and cuneot in tbe 
Itotcait. • 

■aK m^,rfx. bad, badly. (Fr.,—^L. nude, badly.] 
MaUiar^rat, ntal'e-b&r^f, n. -tiie bandicoot rat. 
IMalabar in India.] 

Maiacca-cana, tml-rn'e-kin, n. a brown walku^i* 
cane made from a rattan. {Malacea, a centre of 
the trade.} 

malachite, mafe-klt, n. a green mineral, baaic 
copper carbonate. {Gr. meiachi, nwHow, as of 
the colour of a mallow leaf.] 
amlacia, maM'aU-a, m. patmdc^ical softening: 
perverted appetite. ICr. mahdcU, sexiness.] 
nadacology, tmU^kof’edt, a. the study al mol- 
lusca.'" w4f. aml a calo gfc al {-ke-bd^ —a. auda- 
eai'agtet. [Or. malakos, soft, hgos, dtseome.] 
ssataeapUloas, nuU-edufi-ln, {bot.) ail, pollinatM 
by snails. [Or. mabxos, soft, pkUeein, to love.] 
Malacopterygii, nuU-e-ka^iar^U'i-i, tupl, a soft- 
flnned suborder of bony fishes—^liemn|s,Balmoa, 
etc.— ail, mid a. asalaecptaryg'iaii. [Or. mata- 
koa, soft, pteryx, pterygoa, a wing, fin.]» 
Malacostnilea, nua-a-koa'tradca, H.pl. the best- 
knosm class of erustaceans.—crabs, lobfters, 
shrimps, prawns, and a. mafatcoe'- 

tracaa.—m(/. malacee'tracous. [Or. nuUakoa, 
soft, ostr^on, a shell.] 

maladaptaticB, nial-4id<ip-ti‘Aan, n. fatdty adap¬ 
tation.—a4i(. maladi^'ted; aaladap'tive. [Fix. 


mal-.] 

maiaddreas, i 


j mal-a-drea', a. awkwardness; efaunsi- 
ness: tactlessness. [Fr. meUadresse.] 
maladjusted, mal-a-Juat'id, oil. poorly or inade¬ 
quately adjusted, esp. to one’s environment or 
circumstances.—a. maladjust'mcnt. [Pfx. mal-.] 
maladministration, mah^d~mln-is-tr&'sh»n, a. bad 
management, esp. of public affairs. [Pn. mal-.] 
midadroit, nud'a^oit (or -droit"), adJ. not dex¬ 
terous: unskilful: clumsy.—odv. maladroit'ly.— 
a. maladroit'aess. [Fr.] 

Bwlady, mal'9-di, a. illness: disease, either of the 
body or of the mind: a faulty condition. [Fr. 
maladie — nuUade, sick—L. male habitus, in ill 
condition— male, badly, habitus, pa.p. c£ habire, 
to have, hold.] 

mala fide, aid'b fl'de, ma'Ui fi'dS, (L.) In bad 
faith, treacherously. 

Malaga, mal"»-ga, a. a white wine imported from 
Milaga. 

Malagasy, mal-»-gas't, ail. of or pertaining to 
Madasgascar or its inhabitants.— n. a native of 
Madasgascar: the language of Madagascar.— 
Also Malagash' (or mm'), 
malagnetta, mal-a-get'a, a. grains of paradise (also 
malaguetta pepper). [Origin obscure.] 
malaise, mat-dz', a. uneasiness: a feeling of dis¬ 
comfort or of sickness. [Fr. malaise.] 
malakatoone. Same as melocoton. 
malander, mallmder, mal’an-dar, a. ai\ eruption 
of the skin behind a horse’s knee—often pi. [Fr. 
malandre —^L. malandria (sing, or pi.).] 
amlapeit, mo/'a-par/, bold: forward: saucy: 
impudent.— adv. mal'apertly.—a. mal'hmrtness. 

J O.Fr., unskilful —mal (L. midus), bad, appert 
hr es^t (L. expertus; see expert), but under¬ 
stood in English as if—Fr. apart, open, out¬ 
spoken—^L. apertus, open.] 

Bsalappropriate, mal-a-prd’prt-St, v.t. to misuse.— 
a. malaiwrapril'tion. [Pfx. mid-.] 
malamopbmi, nud'a-prop-lam, a. misapplication 
of words without mispronunciation, from Mrs 
Malaprop in Sheridan s play. The Rivals, lyho 
uses words nudt^ropos. 

malapropos, mal'a*prd-pd, mat-a-prS-pd', adi> out 
of place: unsuitable: inapt.— adv. inappro¬ 
priately: unseasonabijr. [Pfx. mal-.] 
malar, mS'lar, adi. pertaining to the cheek.—a. the 


cheek-bone. [L. mdfa. the chedt— maadlre, to 
chew.] 

malaria, ma-li"rt-a; a. poisonous air aiidng from 
marshes, once believed to i^oduoe fever: 
miasma: the fever once attnbuted theteto, 
actually due to a protozoan parasHe transmitted 
by mosquitoes.— adis. malfi'riai, mali'rian, 
auU'rious.— ru. maurio'logiBe; nudsrio'lagy, 
the study of malaria. [It. maV aria—i., ihtdus, 
bad, dir, ibfris, air.] 

malark(e)y, ma-ldr'kl, (U.S.) a. unfounded story: 
nonsense. 

malassimilatimi, nud-a-sim-i-ld'shan, n. imperfect 
assimilation or nutrition. [Pfx. mal-.] 
maiate. See malic. , 

malax, malaxate, maVaka, -dt, vr.r. to softmi by 
kneading, rubbing or miidag.—nr. nud'axage; 
malaxk'tioa; raaTaxator. [I/.L. malaxdre, to 
soften.] 

Malay, -an, mr-la', -aa, ar. a member of a race 
inhabiting Malaysia, Singapom and Indonesia 
(formeriy known as the Malay Arebtoettmo): 
the language of the Malays.—aw{ir. of the Malaya, 
their language, or their countries.— adi. MoMy • 
sian (-sl-»a, -ahan, -shad), relating to tbe llany 
Archipelago or esp. to Malaysia.—^Also n. 
[Malay maldyu.] 

Malayalam, md-ld-yS'lSm, a. the Dravidian lan¬ 
guage of Malabar.—^AIso atff. 
malconlarmatian, mal-kothfdr-md'shaa, a. bad 
conformation or form. [njt. mat-.] 
malcontant, mal'kaurtent, adi. discontented, dis¬ 
satisfied, esp. in political matters.—n. one dis¬ 
contented.—o<(l. malconteat'ed.—adv. malcon- 
tent'edly.—^a. makoBteat'edaeas. [O.Fr. nud- 
conteat.] 

maldistributioa, mal-dis^trl-bli'shan, a. uneven, 
unfair, or inefiicjent. distribution. [Pfk. mal-.] 
male, mdl, (Spans.) a. for mail (armour), 
nude, mdl, adj. masculind: of or pertaining to the 
sex that begets (not bears) young, or produces 
relatively small ^metes: staminate (bot.): 
adapted to fit into a corresponding hollow part 
(mach.). —a. one of tbe male sex: apparently, a 
father (Shak.). —male'-leni, an elegant woodland 
fern once fancied to be the male of the lady- 
fern; male orchis, the early purple orchis (&. 
Orchis); male ordor, in architecture, the Doric 
order; mala rhymes, those in which i^y the 
final syllables correspond; . male screw (see 
screw). [O.Fr. maU —L. masculus, male— mds, 
a male.] 

Malabolge. m&-td-bol’Jd, n. the eighth drele of 
Dante’s Hell. [It., bad holes or pits, lit. pockets.] 
malediction, mal-Mik'shan, n. evil-speaking: a 
calling down of evil.— adfS. maledicent (-di'sant), 
cursing; mal'edict (-dikt), accursed.— v.t. and 
v.f. to curse.— adj. maledic'tory. [L. maladicdre, 
-dictum — male, ill, dicire, to speak.] 
malefactor, mal'i-fak-tar, n. an evil-doer: a 
criminal.— n. mafefac'tion (Shak.), a crime, an 
offence.— aids, malefac'tory, malefic (mal-af'ik), 
doing mischief; producing evil.— adv. mMef'- 
ically.— ns. mal'efice (-i-Jis", arch.), an evil deed: 
enchantment: maleficence (-e/’i-saHs).—adis. 
maleficent, maleficial (m'al-i-fish'l; rpre), hurt¬ 
ful: wrong-doing. [L. malefaeira, to do evil.) 
nuileic. See under malic. 

raaleraute, mdl'a-mdt, a. an. Eskimo dog.—Also 
mal'amute. [From a tribe on the Alaskan 
coast.] 

malengme, mahen'Jin, (Spens.) n. evil device: 
deceit. [O.Fr. maleagia —L. mulus, -am, bad, 
Inganlum, ingenuity.] 

malentendu, ma-ld-td-dd, (Fr.) a misunderstanding, 
malevolent, mal-ev’a-lant, adi- wishing evil: ill- 
disposed towards others: rejoicing in another’s 
misfortune.— n. nudcv'olence.— adv. malev'ol- 
ently. [L. malevolens, -ends, ill disposed, wishing 
evil.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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iulfeannc*i n. evilKloing (rare): the 

doing of what one onght not to do (rare): an 
illQBU deed, e». of an oflScial (law). — atU. 
nwea'aaat. [rr. mal/alsance — L. male, ill, 
faeire, to do.] 

maifMiBatioa, mal-/Sr-ma'sheH, n. faulty struc- 
tim: deformity.—malformed', [Pf^. mal-.] 
malfanetioa, 'ing, mcd-fungk'sken, -ing, ns. act or 
fact of working imperfectly. [I^. awl-.] 
malgrado, mal-grS’dS, (obs.)prep. in spite of. [It.] 
Bwigra. Same as maugre. 
malgrd, mal-gr&, (Fr.) in spite of.—^awlgrd lui, 
ami, etc., in spite of his. my, etc., efforts: willy- 
nilly; malpd tout (tSd), nevertheless, all things 
considered. 

audi, nwllee, mS'le, n. one of the gardener class 
in India. [Hindi mdli.) 

Maliba board, mati-boo, n. a long, light surfing 
board equipped with fins. {Malibu, California.] 
nwlic, mb’lik, mal'ik, adj. obtained from apple 
juke—applied to an acid (HaC.O,) found in 
unripe fruits.—a. ma'late, a salt of malic acid.— 
adJ. nwlaic (nu^’ik). —^maleic acid, an acid, 
isomeric with fiimaric acid, got from malic acid; 
nwMc hy'drazide, a chemical UMd in retarding 
plant growth: malon'ic acid, a white crystalline 
acid CH«(COOH)|. [L. malum, an apple; 
Gr. milon.] 

awlke, mal'is, n. ill-will: spite: disposition or 
intention to harm another or others: a playfully 
mischievous attitude of mind.— v.t. to have ill- 
wiii against: to wish to injure (pa.p. in Spens. 
mal'ist).— adi- malicioua {ma-lish’as), bearing 
ill-will or spite: moved by hatred or ill-will: 
mischievous.— adv. malie'ionsly.—n. maUc'ious- 
nesa. [Fr.,—^L. malltia — malus, bad.] 
malicho, mal'i-ehd, (Shak.) n. mischief. [Con¬ 
jectured to be for Sp. maUiecho, mischief] 

—Mfi ma-On', adj. baleful: injurious: malig- 
iMnt.— v4. to spe^ evil of, especially falsely and 
mncorouaiy, to defame: to regard with malice 
or hatred (ws.): to grudge (obr.).—^ns. malign'er; 
asaligaity (ma^llg'nl-tl), state or quality of being 
malign: gidat hatred, virulence: deadly quality. 

— adr. B^gn'ly.— n. malign'ment. [Fr. malin, 
fern. maUgne —L. malignus tor mallgenus, of 
evil disposition— malus, bad, and gen-, root of 
genus.] 

nwligiumt, ma-llg'nant, adj. disposed to do harm: 
balrful: actuated by great hatred: Royalist 
or Cavalier (also cap., hist.): rebellious, dis¬ 
affected (obs.): tending to cause death, or to go 
from bad to worse (med.): esp. cancerous.— n. 
(usu.-cqp.) a Royalist or Cavalier.— ns. malig'- 
naace, malig'naacy.— adv. malig'nantly. [L. mal- 
ignSns, -antis, pr.p. of malignare, to act mal¬ 
iciously.] 

Maiiaaa, me-lin’. Same as Mechlin, 
malhiger, ma-ling’gar, v.i. to feign sickness in 
order to avoid duty.— ns. maiiag'efer; maling'- 
e», feigned sickness. [Fr. malidgre, sickly.] 
malison, mal'i-sd, -sn, n. a curse—opp. to benison. 
[O.Fr. malelson; a doublet of malediction.] 
malkiii, md’kin, n. a dirty or lewd woman (Shak.): 
a mop (dia/.): a scarecrow (dfa/.): a hare (Scot.). 
—Also maw'kia. [Dim. of Matilda, Maud.] 
mall, mdl, or mal, it. a maul, large wooden beetle 
or hammer: a mallet for the old game of pall- 
mall: the game itself: a pall-mall alley: (from 
a former alley of the kind in London) a level 
shaded walk: a public walk.— v.t. to maul or 
beat. [See maul and pail-mall.] 
nmUard, matard, n. the male of the common wild 
duck. [O.Fr. mallart, malarti origin obscure.] 
matleate, mal'lSt, v.t. to hammer: but thin.— adl- 
maireaUe, able to be beaten, rolled, etc., into a 
new shape (also fig.). —nr. mall'eableness, mal- 
leabirity; malled'tiott, hammering: a hammer- 
mark.—-odl. mdBaitoTm(mari-i-fdrm), hammer¬ 
shaped.— n. malleus (mal’i-as), one of the 


small bones of the middle ear in mammals. [L. 
malleus, a hammer.] < 
malledm, an editonal enwndatioh of malicho 
(Shak.). 

raallee, mal'f, n. dwarf Eucalyptus, esp. E. dumosa. 
—mall'ee-mrd, -fowl, -hen, an Australian mound- 
bird; mail'ee-scrub', a thicket formation of 
maliee. [Australian word.] 
mallee. Same as mali. 

mallemaroking, mal'i-ma-rd'klng, n. carousing of 
seamen in icebound ships. (Obs. Du. malle- 
merok, a romping woman— mal, foolish, marok — 
Fr. marotte, a favoured object.] 
mallemuck, mal'i-muk, n. the fulmar or similar 
bird. [Du. mtdlemok — mal, foolish, mok, gull; 
Ger. mallemuck.] 

mrileidus, ma-lf’a-las, n. a bony protuberance on 
either side of the ankle.— adj. mall£'olar (or 
maVi-). [L. malleolus, dim. of malleus, hammer.] 
mallet, mal'it, n. a small wooden hammer: a long- 
handled hammer for playing croquet or polo. 
[Fr. maillet, dim. of mail, a mall.] 

Mallophaga, mat-ofa-ga, n.pl. an order of wing¬ 
less parasitic insects, bird-lice or biting-lice.— 
adj. raalloph'agous. [Gr. mallos, a flock of wool, 
phageln, to eat.] 

mallow, mal'o, n. any plant of the genus Malva, 
from its emollient properties or its soft downy 
leaves: extended to other genera of Malvaceae: 
a mauve colour. [O.E. m(e)alwe —L. malva; 
Gr. malachf — malassein, to soften.] 
malm, mam, n. calcareous loam, earth specially 
good for brick: an artificial mixture of clay and 
chalk. [O.E. m(e)alm (-stan), a soft (stone).] 
malmag, mal'mag, n. the tarsier. [Philippine 
word.] 

malmsey, m&m'zi, n. a sort of grape: a strong and 
sweet wine, first made in Greece and exported 
from Monembasia. —^Also malvaaia (m&l-v&se'a), 
malvesie, malvoisie (mSl'va-zl, -voi-zl). [L.L. 
malmasia; cf. O.Fr. malvesie, Fr. malvoisie. It. 
malvasia, Sp. malvasta.] 

malnotrition, mal-nB-trish'an, n. imperfect or 
faulty nutrition. [Pfx. mal-.] 
malommr, mal-6'dar, n. an ill smell.— adi- mido’- 
dorous.— n. malo'dorousaess. [Pfx. mal-.J 
muonic acid. See malic. 

Malpighia, mal-pig'i-a, n. the Barbados cherry 
genus of tropical American trees, shrubs, and 
lianes, giving name to the family Malpighii'ceae, 
of the geranium cohort.— adJ. Malpi^'ian, 
applied to several structures, esp. in the kidney, 
investigated by Marcello Malpighi (1628-94). 
malposition, mal-p6-zish‘an, n. a wrong position, 
misplacement. [Pfx. mal-.] 
malpractice, mal-prak'tis, n. an evil or improper 
practice: professional misconduct: treatment 
falling short of reasonable skill or care: illegal 
attempt of a person in position of trust to 
benefit himself at others’ cost.— n. malpractitioner 
(-tish'an-ar). [Pfx. mal-.] 

malpresentation, mal-prez-an-t&'shan, n. abnormal 
presentation in childbirth. [Pfx. mal-.] 
mal soignd, mal swa-nyS, (Fr.) badly groomed, 
unkempt. 

malatkk.' See maulstick, 
malt, mdlt, n. barley or other grain steeped in 
water, allowed to sprout, and dried in a kiln, 
used in brewing ale, etc.: malt liquor.— v.t. to 
make into malt: to treat or oombine with malt.— 
v.i. to become malt: to drink malt liquor (/arc/.). 
— adJ. containing or made with malt.— ns. 
malt'ase, an en^me that produces grape-sugar 
from maltose; malt'ing, a building where malt 
is ^ade; mdt'ose, a hard, white crystalline 
sugar, formed by the action of malt or diastase 
on starch; midt'ster, a maltman.—nctf. malt'y.— 
malt'-dust, grain-sprouts produced and ‘screened 
off’ in malt-making; malt'-ex'tract, a fluid 
, medicinal food made from malt; malt'-floor. 
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a perforated door in the chamber of a malt- 
kiln, through whkh heat rbet; malt'-hofM, a 
heavy hoTM, such as is used by brewers—hence 
{Shak.) a dull, stupid pmsm; malt'-ltouse, 
malt'-kifai; malt liquor, a honor, as ale or potter, 
formed from malt; matt'-mill, a mill for g^ding 
malt; malt'man, one whom occupation it is to 
make malt; malt tea, the liquid infusion of the 
mash in brewing; malt'worm (SAo/lc.), a lover 
of malted liquors, a tippler. [O.B. m(e)alt; 
cf. Ger. malt.] 

Malta, mol', mhl'ta, ac(f. of the island of Malta.— 
a41- Maltese (-Hz'), of Malta, its people, or 
language.—n. one of the people of Malta (p/. 
Maltese): an ofFkial language of Malta—^Arabic 
with a strong Italian infusion.—Malta fever, 
undulant fever, once common in Malta (see also 
brucellosis); Maltese cross, the badge of the 
Knights of Malta, a cross with two-pointed 
expanding limbs: Maltese dog, a very small 
spaniel with long silky hair. [L. Melita, Gr. 
MeUtt.l 

mahalent, mal’tal-znt, {Spens.) n. ill-will. [Fr. 
mat, ill. talent, disposition: see talent.] 
maltha, mal'tha, n. a thick mineral pitch: an 
ancient cement. [Gr.] 

Malthusian, mal-thuz'i-zn, adj. relating to Thomas 
Robert Malthas (1766-1834), or to his teaching 
that the increase of population tends to outstrip 
that of the means of living.—n. a disciple of 
Malthus.— n. Maltlius'ianism. 
maltreat, mal-tret', v.t. to use roughly or un¬ 
kindly.—n. maltreat'ment. [Fr. maltraiter —L. 
male, ill, tractare, to treat.] 

Malva, mal'va, n. the mallow genus, giving name 
to the family Malvft'ceae, including hollyhock, 
cotton, etc., akin to the lime family.— adj- 
malvA'ceous. [L.; cf. mallow.] 
malvasia. Same as malmsey, 
malversation, mal-vzr-sa'shzn, n. misbehaviour in 
office as by bribery, extortion, embezzlement: 
corrupt administration (of funds). [Fr.,—L. 
male, badly, versiri, atus, to occupy oneself.] 
malvesie, malvoisie. Same as malmsey, 
mal vu, mal vii, (Fr.) looked upon with disapproval, 
mama. See mamma. 

mamba, mam'ba, n, a large, deadly African snake 
{Dendraspis), black or green. [Kaffir im mamba, 
large snake.] 

mambo, mam'bo, n. a voodoo priestess; a West 
Indian dance, or dance-tune, like the rumba, 
mamclon, mam'a-Un, n. a rounded hill or pro¬ 
tuberance. [Fr., nipple.] 
mameluco, mam-e-ldd'ko, n. in Brazil, the offspring 
of a person of European stock and an Indian. 
[Port.; cf. Mameluke.] 

Mameluke, mam'a-lddk, n. one of a military force 
originally of Circassian slaves—afterwards the 
ruling class and sultans of Egypt: a slave, esp. 
white. [Ar. mamiuk, a purchased slave— 
malaka, to possess.] 

mamilla, mammilla, mam-U'a, n. the nipple of the 
mammary gland: a nipple-shaped protuberance: 
— pi. mamiQ'ae(-^).— adjs. mam'illar, mam'illary, 
pmtaining to the breast: nipple-shaped: studded 
with rounded projections; mam'illate, roam'il- 
lated, having mamillae: nipple-shaped.— n. 

mamilU'tion.— adj. mamiiriform. [L. mam- 
(m)illa, dim. of mamma.] 
mamma, mama, md-md' (in U.S. md'ma), n. 
mother—once considered genteel, now used 
chiefly by young children.— n. mammy (mam'i), 
a child’s word for mother: a coloured nurse 
{U.S .).—mammy-wagon, in West Aftica, an 
open-sided bus. [Repetition of ma, a child’s 
natural utterance.] * 

mamma, mam'z, n. the milk gland; the breast:— 
pi mammae (-#).— adjs. mamm'ary, of the nature 
6f relating to, the mammae or breasts; mamm’- 
ate, having breasts.—n. mamm'ifer, a mammal. 
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—ndfj.mammif'erous, having mammae; mnmm> 
Honn, having the form of a breast.—«. 
mammill'a (see mandHa).—mammogea'k, 
of hormones, promoting growth of the duct 
and alveolar systems of the milk ipland.— 
mammog'rapliy, radiological examination the 
breast. [L. mamma.] 

mammal, mam'al, n. a member of the Mammalia 
(ma-md'/i-a), the class of animals that suckle their 
young.— a^s. mammilian; mammalif’etnas 
(geoQ, bearing remains of mammals; mam- 
malog'ical.— ns. mamnudogist (•al'Z'jlst); mam- 
mal'ogy, the scientific knowledge of mammals. 
[L. mammaiis, of the breast— mamma, the 
breast.] 

mammee, mam-e', n. a highly esteemed fruit (also 
mammee apple) of the West Indies, etc., having a 
sweet taste and aromatic odour; the tree iiroduc- 
ing it {Mammea amerteana; family Guttiferae). 
—mammee'-sapo'ta, the marmalade tree or its 
fruit. [Sp. mamey, from Haitian.] 
mammer, mam'ar, iShak.) v.i. to hesitate, to stand 
muttering and in doubt. [Prob. imit.] 
mammet, mam’it, maumet, mawmet, mdm'lt, 
mommet, mom'it, n. an idol: a puppet, a figure 
dressed up (,Shak.). — ns. mamm'etry, maum'etry, 
maw'metry, idolatry: idols collectively: Mo¬ 
hammedanism. [Mohammed; cf. Mahouad.] 
mammiUa. Same as mamilla. 
mammock, mam'ak, n. a shapeless piece, shred.— 
v.t. (Shak.) to tear to pieces, to mangle. [Origin 
obscure.] 

mammon, mam'an, n. riches; (cap.) the god of 
riches.—-at^. mamm’onish, devoted to money¬ 
getting.— ns. mamm'onism, devotion to gain; 
mamm'onist, mamm'onitc, a person devoted 
to riches: a worldling.—a<(/. mammonist'ic. 
[L.L. mam(m)dna —Gr. mam(m)dnis —Aramaic 
mSmdn, riches.] 

mammoth, mam'ath, n. ftn extinct species of 
elephant.— adj. resembling the mammoth in 
size: gigantic.—mamm'oth-tree', a Sequoia. 
[Former Russ, mammot (now mamant or 
mamont).] 

man, man, n. a human being: mankind: a grown¬ 
up human male: a male attendant or servant: a 
workman employed by a master: a vassal: a 
common soldier: one possessing a distinctively 
manly character: a husband: a piece used in 
playing chess or draughts or siimlar game: a 
cairn or rock pillar: a hill with such a man; a 
ship, as in man-of-war: a word of familiar 
address: formerly in the Scottish Highlands, a 
layman of peculiar holiness and austerity:— pi. 
men.— adj., also in composition (as man'-cook'), 
male.— v.t. to furnish with a man or men: to 
strengthen or put manhood into:— pr.p. mann'- 
ing; pa.t. andpa.p. manned (mand). —n. man'dom 
(rare), humanity, men collectively.—ai(f. man’ful, 
having the goi^ qualities of a man: manly: 
bold: courageous: 'vigorous; stout: nobl^ 
minded. — adv. man’fiuly. — ns. man’fulness; 
man'hood, state of being a man: manly quality: 
human nature; man'kind', the human race, the 
mass of human beings: (man'kind) human 
males collectively.— a^. (Shak.) man-like, 
viragoish.— adj. man'-like, having the ^pearance 
or qualities of a human being or of an adult 
human male.— adv. in the mgnner of a man: in 
a way that might be expected of a male person: 
manfully.— n. man'Iiness.— adjs. man'Iy, befitt¬ 
ing a man: brave: dignified: noble: pertaining 
to manhood: not childish or womanish; 
manned (mand)’, mann'ish, like or savouring 
of a male or grown-up man (usu. depreciatory): 
masculine.— it. mann'ishmss.—maa-about-towa, 
a fashionable, sophisticated man; maa'-at- 
arms', a soldier, esp. mounted and heavy-armed; 
man'-body (Scot,), a man; man'-cUM, a male 
child: a hoy.—pi. men'-children; man'-day, a 
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day's work «f one mui:-- 4 >L nun'-days; mu'' 
cater, a omnibal: a t^ter or other animal that 
has accniired the habit of eating men.— a4i- 
mm'-m tmcw (Skak.), entered upon manhood. 

maniwadle, to move by manpower: to 
handle, treat, roughly (orig. slang), —man'- 
hele, a hole large enoui^ to admit a man, esp. to 
a sewer, cable-duct, or the like; manhood 
inffrage, right to vote accorded to male citizens; 
maa'-hour'. an hour’s work of one man:— pi. 
man'-houis; man'-jack', man jack', individual 
man (as every man-jack). — a4i. man'-made, made 
b)[ man: humanly made or originated.—man'- 
mill'iner, a man engaged in milling—often in 
contempt.*-u4l. man'-mind'ed. having the mind 
or qualifies of a man.—man'-of-war'. a warship; 
a soktisr (arch, or facet.): (in full man-of-war 
bird) the frigate-bird: (Portuguese man-of-war, 
see Fhysidia); man'-of-war*s'-man, a man who 
serves on board a warship: man'-or'chis, an 
orchid (Aceras anthropophora) whose flowers are 
lUee little men; man'powcr, the agency or 
energy of man in doing work: the rate at which 
a man can work: available resources in popula¬ 
tion or in able-bodied men; man'-queller (Shak.), 
a man-killer, a murderer; man'-servant, a male 
servant:— pi. men'-servants.— a4is. man'-size(d), 
suitable tor, or requiring, a man.—raan'- 
slaaghter, the slaying of a man: criminal or .culp¬ 
able homicide—without malice aforethought 
(law); tnan'-slayer, one who kills a man; man'- 
stealor, one who steals human beings, especially 
to make slaves of them; man'trap, a trap for 
catching trespassers: any source of potential 
danger; man'-week, man'-year, a week’s, 
year’s work of one man:— pi. man'-weeks, man'- 
yean; men'foik(s), male people.—man alive!, 
an exclamation of surprise: Man Friday, a 
fhctotum or servile attendant—from Robinson 
Crusoe’s man; man in the moon, a fancied 
semblance of a man seen in the moon; man in 
the street, the ordinary, everyday man—^Tom, 
Dick, or Harry; man of business, an agent or a 
lawyer: man of God, a holy man: a clergyman; 
man of his hands, a man of prowess; man of law, 
a lawyer; man of letters, a scholar: a writer; 
man of sin, the devil: Antichrist; man of straw, 
a pe^n of no substance (esp. flnancially): one 
nominally, but not really, responsible; man of 
the moment, the man (most capable of) dealing 
with the present situation; man of the world, 
one accustomed to the ways and dealings of 
men; man to man, one man to another as 
indiidduals in flght or talk: frank and confi¬ 
dential; old man of the sea (see old); to a man, 
without exception. [O.E. mann; Ger. mann, 
Du. man.] 

mana, mS'nS, (anthrop.) n. a mysterious power 
associated with persons and things. [Maori.] 

manacle, man’a-kl, n. a handcuff.—v.t. to hand¬ 
cuff; to shackle. [O.Fr. manicte —L. manicala, 
dim. of manica, sleeve, glove, handcuff—manor, 
hand.] 

manage, man'lj, n. manage.— v.t. to train by 
exercise, as a horse: to handle: to wield: to 
conduct: to control: to administer, be at the 
head of: to deal tactfully with: to husband, 
use sparingly (arch.): to contrive successfully: 
to be able to cope with: to manipulate: to 
contrive: to bring about.— v.i. to conduct 
affairs: to get on, contrive to succeed.— n. 
manageaUrity, the quality of being manageable. 
—H4j. num'ageaUe, that can be managed: 
govematfle.— n. man'ageaUeness.— adv. man'- 
ageabiy.—lu. man'agcment, art or act of manag¬ 
ing: manner of directing or of using anything: 
admlnistrBtion: skilftil treatment: a body of 
managers; mon'ager, one who manages; a 
person who controls a business or other con¬ 
cern: one who organises other people’s doings: 


a domestic contriver: a party leader (U.S.)>-^ 
fern, aan'ageress: maa'agership.—ae(fs. maaa- 
gS'rial, of or pertaining to a manager, or to 
management; man'aging, handling: controUihg: 
administering: contriving; domineering.—ma»> 
agement ctmaultant, one who advises firms on the 
most efficient procedures applicabte to particular 
businesses or industries. [It. maneggio —^L. 
manus, the hand.] 

manakin, man'»-kin, n. a small tropical American 
bird of various species of or akin to the Cotinga 
family: a manikin. [See manikin.] 
malia^ mSn-ya'nS, (Sp.) tomorrow: an un¬ 
specified time in the future (n. and adv.). 
manatee, manati, man-a-te’, n. a sirenian (Manatus 
or Trichechus) of the warm parts of the Atlantic 
and the rivers of Brazil. [Sp. manati —Carib 
manatoui; not connected with L. manus, hopd.] 
mancando, mangk-an'ddi (mus.) adj. and adv. 
fading away. [It., lacking.] 
manche, mSnsh, (her.) n. a sleeve. [Fr.] 
Manchester, man'enis-tar, atO, belonging to or 
made in Manchester, or similar to goods made in 
Manchester, applied esp. to cotton cloths.— 
Manchester school, the followers of Bright and 
Cobden, advocates of free-trade and of individual 
freedom of action. 

manchet, man'chit, (arch.) n, the finest bread of 
wheat: a loaf of manchet. [Origin obscure.] 
manchineel, manch-i-nil', n. a tropical American 
tree (Hippomane) of the spurge family, with 
poisonous latex. [Sp. mamanilla, dim. of 
manzana, apple.] 

Manchu, Manchoo, man-choo', or man', n. one 
of the race from which Manchuria took its name, 
and which governed China from the 17th to the 
20th century: their language.— adj. of or per¬ 
taining to Manchuria or to its inhabitants.— n, 
Manchu'ria (Jap. Manchukuo, -kw6’). — adj. 
Manchur'ian. [Manchu, pure.] 
mancipation, man-si-p&'shan, (Rom. hist.) n. a 
legal transfer by actual or symbolic sale.— v.t, 
man'eipate.— at^. man'eipatory (-pa-ta-ri). [L. 
mancipatio, -onis — manus, hand, capire, to take.] 
manciple, man'si-pl, n. a steward: a purveyor, 
particularly of a college or an inn of court. 
[O.Fr.,—L. manceps, -cipis, a purchaser: see 
foregoing.] 

Mancunian, man(g)-kiin'i-an, adj. belonging to 
Manchester.— n. a Manchester man. [Doubtful 
L. Mancunium, a Roman station in Manchester. 
Mamucium is probably right.] 
mancus, mang'kas, (hist.) n, an old English coin or 
its value, thirty pence:— pi. manc'uses. [O.E. 
maifcii.r.] 

mand, Spens. for manned. See man. 

Mandaean, man-dc'an, n. and adj. one of an 
ancient and surviving sect in southern Babylonia, 
their religion a corrupt Gnosticism, with many 
Jewish and Parsee elements.—Also Mendaites, 
Nasoraeans, Sabians, or (misleadingly) Christians 
of St John: the Aramaic dialect of their sacred 
books.—Also adj. [Mandaean niandayva, 
knowledge, gnosis.] 

mandala, mun’da-la, n. in Buddhism, etc., a symbol 
of the universe, varying a little but having an 
enclosing circle, usu. images of deities, and a 
tendency to arrangement in fours, used as an 
aid to religious meditation; in the psycholo^ of 
Jung, symbol of the wholeness of the self (in 
imperfect form shows lack of harmony in the 
self). [Sans, mandala.] 

mandamus, man-dS'mas, it. a writ or command 
issued by a higher court to a lower:— pi. manda'- 
muses. [L. mandSmus, we command.] 
mandariii, man'da-rin, -ren, n. a member of any of 
nine ranks of officials under the Chinese Empire 
(hist,): a statuette of a seated Chinese figure, 
often with a movable head (a nodding mandarin): 

, (cap.) the most important form of the Chinese 
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languase: a man ia office, bureauermt: a person 
of standing in the literary world, often one who 
tends to be reactionary m pedantic or eitpress 
himself ore rotunda: (also nan'dariae) a small 
kind of orange (of Clunese origin): its coknsr: 
a Honeur.—pertaining to a mandarin: of 
style or language, formal and ornate.— n. 
man'darinate. office of mandarin: mandarins 
as a group.—mandarin collar, a high, narrow, 
stand-up collar the ftont ends of whim do not 
uite meet; mandarin duck, a crested Asiatic 
uck (Mix galerlculatd): mandarin orange, a 
mandarin (mandarine). [Port, mandarim — 
Malay (from Hind.) mantri, counsellor—Sans. 
mantra, counsel.] 

mandate, man'ddt, n, a charge: a command from 
a superior official or judge to an inferior, order¬ 
ing him how to act, esp. from the Pope to a 
legate, etc.: a right given to a person to act in 
name of another: a rescript of the Pope: the 
sanction held to be given by the electors to 
members of parliament to deal with a question 
that was before the country at the election: 
power conferred upon a state by the League of 
Nations in 1919 to govern a region elsewhere.— 
v.t. to assign by mandate.— ns, man'datary, 
man'datory {-ds-ts-ri), the holder of a mandate: 
a mandate; mand&'tor, the giver of a mandate.— 
ad}, man'datory, containing a mandate or 
command: of the nature of a mandate; be¬ 
stowed by mandate; compulsory: allowing no 
option. [L. manddlam — mandare — manus, hand, 
dare, give.] 

mandible, man’di~bl, n, a jaw or jaw-bone, esp. the 
lower: either part of a bird's bill: an organ 
performing the functions of a jaw in the lower 
animals, as one of the first pair of mouth append¬ 
ages in insects or crustaceans.— ac^s. mandib'ular, 
relating to the jaw; mandib'ulate, -d. (L. 

mandibula — mandire, to chew.] 

Mandingo, man-ding'gS, n-, an African people of 
the Niger valley: a member of this people: 
their language:—pi. Mandingo, -goes, -gos.— 
Also adj. 

mandioc, mandiocca. See manioc, 
mandira, mandir, mun'dar{~a), n, a Hindu temple. 
[Hind.] 

mandoline, mandolin, man‘da~Un, din, n. a round- 
backed instrument like a guitar.—nr. mandS'la, 
mandft'ra, a large mandoline. [It. mandola, 
mandora, dim. mandolino,] 
mandorla, man’ddr-b, n, an oval panel, or a work 
of art filling one: the vesica piscis, [It., almond.] 
mandrake, man’drSk, n. a poisonous plant (Afan- 
dragora) of the potato family, subject of many 
strange fancies: extended to various other 
plants, as white bryony.— {Shak.) mandragora 
X-drag'a-ra), [L. mandragora —Gr. mandragoras. ] 
mandrel, mandril, man'droi, n. a bar of iron fitted 
to a turning-lathe on which articles to be turned 
are fixed: the axle of a circular saw. [Fr. 
mandrin,] 

mandrill, man'dril, n, a large West African baboon. 

[Prob. man, and drill (baboon).] 
manducate, man’du~kat, v,t, to chew or eat-— ad}, 
man'ducable.—n. manduca'tion.— ad}, man'duca- 
tory (-ka-to-rf). [L. mand&care — mandire, to 
chew.] 

mane, m&n, n, long hair on the hack of the neck 
and neighbouring partSf as in the horse and the 
lion: a lotig bushy head of hair.— ad/s, maned; 
mane'leas.—mane'-shcet, a covering for the 
upper part of a horse’s head. [O.E. mnnu; O.N. 
mon; Cer. mahne,] 

manage, man-esW, n, the managing of horses: the 
art of horsemanship or of training horses: a 
horse’s actions and paces as taught him: a 
riding-school.— v,t, to train, as a horse. [Fr.; 
cf. manage.] 
maneh. Same as myna. 


I, mS'nez, {Roman myth.) n.p{, the apirita of 
the dead. [L. minis.] 

manet, ma'nei (L.) remaina (on the stage):—pf. 
manent. 

maneuver. U.S. spelling of maiiAcuvre. 
mangabeira, mang-ga-b&'ra, n. a Brazilian apo- 
cynaceOus rubber tree {Hancornia i^dosa). 
[Port.,—^Tupf mangaba,] 

mangabey, mang'ga^a, n. the white-eyelid monkey, 
any species of the mainly West African genua 
Cercocebus, esp. the sooty mangabey. [From a 
district in Madagascar, where, however, they 
are not found.] 

mangal, mang~gal’, n, a brazier. [Turk.] 
manganese, mang-ga^niz’, mang\ n. a hard brittle 
greyish-white metallic element (Mn; at. numb. 
25): (originally and commercially) its dioxide 
{Mack manganese) or other ore.— n, mang'aimte, 
a salt of manganic acid.— ad}s, manganic {-gan"ik), 
ofmanganese of higher valency; manganireiona, 
containing manganese.— ns. mang'amn, an alloy 
of copper with manganese and some nickel; 
mang'anitc, a salt of manganous acid {chem,): 
a grey ore, hydrated oxide of manganese (min.). 
— ad/, mang'anous, of manganese of lower 
valency.—manganese bronze, a bronze or brass 
with a little manganese; manganese spar, rhodo- 
chrosite. (Fr. manganise —^It. manganese —L. 
magnesia.] 
mange. See mangy. 

mangel-wurzel, mangold-wurzel, mang’gl-w&r’zl, n. 
a variety of beet cultivated as cattle food.—Also 
mang'ei, mang'old. [Cer. mangold, beet, mirzel, 
root.] 

manger, man/'ar, n. a trough in which food is laid 
for horses and cattle.—dog in the manger, (see 
dog (1)). [O.Fr. mangeoire —L. mandBcSre, to 
chew, eat.] 

mangle, mang'gl, v.t. to hack to raggedness: to 
tear in cutting: to mutilate: bungle (>7g.): dis¬ 
tort.— n. mang'ler. [A.Fr. mangier, mahangler, 
prob. a freq. of O.Fr. mahaigner, to maim— 
mahaing, a hurt.] 

mangle, mang'gl, n. a rolling-press for sihoothing 
linen.— v.t. to smooth with a maitgle: to 
calender.— n. mang'ler. [Du. mangel—^r. 
manganon; cf. mangonel.] 
mango, mang'go, n. a tropical, orig. East Indian, 
tree {Mangifera Indica) of the casliw-nut family: 
iu fleshy fruit: a green musk-melon pickled:— 
pi. mang'oes.—wild mango, an Aftican tree of the 
Simarubaceae with edible fruit, oil-giving seed, 
and termite-resistant wood. [Port, manga — 
Malay manggS —^Tamil mdn-kay. mango-fruit.] 
mangold, mangold-wurzel. See mangel-wurzel, 
mangonel, mang'ga-ncl, n. a mediaeval engine for 
throwing stones, etc. [O.Fr.,—L.L. mangonum 
—Gr. manganon.] 

mangosteen, mqpg'ga~slcn, n. a tree, Carcinla 
mangosiana, or its dark brown, orange-riiaped 
fruit, with thick rind and delicious rose-coloured 
pulp.—Also mang'ostan. [Malay mangustan.] 
mangoustc. See mongoose, 
mangrove, mang'grdv, a. a tree, esp. species of 
Khizophora, that grows in muddy swamps 
covered at high tide or on tropical coasts and 
estuary shores. [Origin obscure.] 
mangy, mangey, mSn}'l, ad}, scabby: affected 
with mange, shabby, seedy: mean.—its. mange 
{man}’, a back-formation), inflammation of the 
skin of animals caused by mites; mang'iness. 
[Fr. mange, eaten, pa.p. of manger —L. mandii- 
care, to chew.] 

Manhattan, man-hat'an, n. an American cocktail 
containing vermouth, whisky, bitters, etc. [Man¬ 
hattan, New York.] , 

mania, mS’ni-a, n. a mental illness characterised 
by euphoria, excessively rapid speech and vio¬ 
lent, destructive actions {psycMat.y. the elated 
phase of manid-depressive psychosis {psychtat.): 
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excenive or uiUMWooable dMire: a craze.—a. 
ml'aiac, a penoa affected with mania: a mad* 
man.—€uU- raving mad.—octf. maniacal (me* 
maai'acaib'.—manic (ptSn'ik 
or mm'ik), of or affect^ by mania.—man'ic* 
depreia'iva, one auffering ftom manic-depreuive 
psychosis.—^Also aO. —maaic-depressive psy- 
chmis, a form of mental illness characterised by 
phases of depression and elation, either alone or 
alternately, with lucid intervals. [L..—Gr. 
moit/d.] 

Maaichaean, Maniciiean, man-i-kS'm, atH- per¬ 
taining to followers of Manes or Manichaeus, a 
native of Ecbatana (c. a.d. 216-c. 276), who 
taught that everything sprang from two chief 
principles, llfht and darkness, or good and evil.— 
A. a braever m Manichacanism—also Man'icime. 
—lu. Maakhae'anism, Man'ichaeism, Mani- 
che'anhun, Man'icheism. 

maaicnre, mm'i-kUr, n. the care of hands and 
nails: professional treatment for the hands 
and naiu: one who practises this.— v.t. to apply 
manicure to.— n. man'icurist. [L. manus, hand, 
cdra, care.] 

manifest, man'l~fest, adl> that nuy be easily seen 
by the eye or perceived by the mind.— v.t. to 
make clear or easily seen: to put beyond doubt: 
to reveal or declare.—n. an open or public 
statement: a list or invoice of the cargo of a 
ship or aeroplane to be exhibited at the custom¬ 
house: a list of passengers carried by an 
aeroplane.— cuil. manifest'able, manifest'ible, 
that can be manifested or clearly shown.— n. 
manifesti'tion, act of disclosing what is dark or 
secret: that by which something is manifested: 
display: mass-meeting, procession, demon¬ 
stration.— adj. manifest'ative.— adv. man'ifestly. 
— n. man'ifestncss, state of being manifest. [L. 
mani/estus, prob. manus, the hand, festus, pa.p. 
of obs. fendere, to strike, to dash against (as in 
offendire),] 

manifesto, man-l-fest'o, n. a public written declara¬ 
tion of the intentions, opinions, or motives of a 
sovereign or of a leader, party, or body:— pi. 
-o(c)s.— v.t. (rare) to issue a manifesto. [It.; 
see manifest.] 

manifold, manU-fSld, adJ. various in kind or 
quality: many in number: having many 
features: performing several functions.— n. a 
pipe with several lateral outlets to others: aggre¬ 
gate ^math.): a carbon-copy: many plies (dial.; 
also in pi.). — v.t. to multiply: to make simul¬ 
taneous copies of.—n. inan'ifolder.— adv. man'i- 
foldly,—N. man'ifoldness.—^man'ifold-pa'per, thin 
paper for making copies; man'ifold-writ'er, a 
copying apparatus, [many, and suff. -f(dd.] 
maimorm, maa'i-fdrm, adi- having the form of a 
hand. [L. manus, the hand, forma, a shape.] 
Maaihot, man'l-hot, n. a tropical American genus 
of the spurge family, including manioc, [manioc.] 
manikin, mannikin, man'i-kin, Vi. a dwarf: an 
anatomical model: a mann^uin: a manakin. 
|Du. mameken, a double dim. of man; Eng. 
manj 

niaaii(l)a, ms-nil's, n. cheroot made in Manila: 
abaca: strong paper orig. made from abaca.— 
Manil(l>a hemp, abaca. 

mani^ ms-nll's, n. a West African bracelet, 
servingas money [Sp.,—L.L. manilla, a bracelet 
— L. manus, the hand, or L. monilia (pi. of 
monlle), necklace, influenced by manus.] 
mCnilWt ms-nil', n. in ombre and quadrille, the 
highest card but one. (Sp. malilla.) 
manioc, man'l-ok, n. manihot or cassava: meal 
thmftom.—^Also man'dioc, mandio'c(c)a, man'- 
ihoc. (Topi mandioca.] 

mangle, man'l-pl, n. a company of foot-soldiers 
in the Roman army (hist.): in the Western 
Church, a eucharistic vestment, a narrow strip 
worn on the left arm.—«<(/. and n, manipula^ 
flUe, fSr; mi, hur (her); nUne.mndte, 


(ms-nip’a-lsr). [L. iRaii(pHAm-*-fMafiiw, the band. 
plire. to fill.] 

maniiuies. Same as manypliw. 
manipulate, ms-nip'e-lit, v.t. to work with the 
hands: to handle or manage: to give a false 
appearance to: to turn to one’s own purpose or 
advantage.— n. maaipnli'tioa.— ai^s. manip'nl- 
(at)able, capable of being manipulated: mamp'* 
ulskT, manip’ulative, manip'iilatCHry.—it. manip'ul- 
fttor, one who manipulates: a mechanksl device 
for handling small, remote, or radioactive obiectt. 
—See also master-slave manipulator. [L.L. 
manipulare, -Stum; see maniple.] 

Manis, mS'nis, n. the pangolin or scaly ant-eater. 
[App. intended as sing, of manes.] 
manito, man'i-td, n. a spirit or object of reverence 
among American Induns.—^Also maniton (-tdS). 
[Algonkin.] 

manjack, man'Jack, n. a West Indian boraginaceous 
treo ^Cordia macrophyUa): its fruit, 
mankind, manly. See man. 
manna, man's, n. the food miraculously provided 
for the Israelites in the wilderness (B.): delicious 
food for body or mind: anything advantageous 
falling one’s way as by divine bounty: a 
sugary exudation from the mann'a-aah (Fraxinus 
ornus), -larch (Briancon manna), and other 
trees, from a species of tamarisk, from Alhagi, 
etc.: edible fragments of the mann'a-Ii'chen 
(Lecanora): float-grass seeds: honey-dew.— 
adJ. mannif'erous.— ns. manri'ite, mann'itol, a 
sweet alcohol, C,H,(OIl)t. got firom manna, 
from seaweeds of the genus Laminaria, etc.; 
raann'ose, a sugar (C,H|,Oi) got by oxidising 
mannitol.—^mann'a-croup (krdSp'; Russ, krima), 
-groats, grains of manna-^ass; mann'a-dew, 
manna imagined to be solidified dew; mann'a* 
grass', an aquatic grass (Clyceria) with edible 
seeds, float-grass. [Heb. man hu, what is it? 
or from man, a gift.] 

mannequin, man'i-kin, n. a dummy figure: a 
person, usu. a woman, employed to wear and 
display clothes. [Fr.,—^Du.; see manikin.] 
manner, man'sr, it. the way in which anything is 
done: method: fashion: personal stjrle of 
acting or bearing: custom: style of writing or 
of thought: sort (of; formerly often with 
omission of following of): style: (pi.) morals 
(arch.): (pi.) social condudt: (pi.) good be¬ 
haviour.— ad}, mann'ered, having manners (esp. 
in compounds, as well- or ill-mannered): affect^ 
with mannerism: artificial: stilted.— ns. mann'* 
erism, a constant sameness of manner: stilted¬ 
ness: a marked peculiarity or trick of style or 
manner, esp. in literary composition: manner 
or style becoming wearisome by its sameness; 
a late 16th-cent. art style characterised bv 
distortion esp. of thi human figure, bri^t harsh 
colours, etc.: maun'erist, one addicted to 
mannerism.— adl- manneris'tic.— adv. manner- 
is'ticaily.— n. maan'erliness.— adJ- mann'erly, 
showing good manners: well-behaved; not 
rude.— adv. with good manners: civilly: 
respectfully: without rudeness.—by no manner 
of means, under no circumsunces whatever: in 
a manner, in a sense; make one’s manners 
(arch.), to salute a person on meeting^ by a bow, 
curtsy, etc.; shark's manners, rapacity; to the 
manner bom, accustomed from birth. [Fr. 
maniire—main —L. mama, the hand.] 
manner, man'sr, n. Same as mainor (in or with 
the manner), 
manning. See man. 
mannikin. See manikin, 
mannitol. See manna. 

iiinnncuvre, in U.S. maneuver, ma-no5'vsr, or 
-Hu'. a. a piece of dexterous management: a 
stratagem: a skilful and clever movement In 
mi: tary or naval tactics: (usu. pi.) a large-scale 
battle-training exercise of armed forces.— v.t. 

fihr; mSle; mSSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 



and ¥.t. to perform a manoeuvre: to manage 
with art: to change the position of troops or 
of ships: to effect or to gain fay manoeuvres.— 
at. manoeu'mr; maaoeuvrabirity.— a^. 'man* 
oeu'vraUe.—^In U.S. maneuverer, etc. [Fr. 
mameuwe —L. maaA, by hand, opera, work; cf. 
manure.] ^ 

manometer, maa-om'i-fsr, n. an instrument for 
measuring the pressure of fluids.— at^s. mano- 
metric {fnanS-mefrtk), -al. [Gr. manos, rare, 
thin, metron, measure.] 

manor, man'er, a. the land belonging to a noble¬ 
man, or so much as he formerly kept for his own 
use: the district over which the court of the lord 
of the manor had authority (hist.): a tract of 
land in America for which a fee-farm rent was 
paid: a police district (slang). — aitj. manorial 
(ma-nS'rhel, -rid'), pertaining to a manor.— 
man'or-houae, -seat, the house or seat belonging 
to a manor. [O.Fr. manoir —L. manere, 
minsum, to stay.] 

manquci, (Fr.) unsuccessful, not having 

realised promise or hope—^placed after the noun, 
manred, man'red, (obs.) n. homage: a body of 
vassals.— (Scot.) man'rent. [O.E. mannriden; 
man and suff. -rxden, expressing mode or state.] 
mansard, man-'sSrd, n. a roof having the lower 
part steeper than the upper.—Usually man'sard- 
roof'. [Employed by Francois Mansard or 
Mansart (1S98-1666).] 

manse, mans, n. an ecclesiastical residence, esp. 
that of a parish minister of the Church of Scot¬ 
land.—son of the manse, a minister's son. [L.L. 
manstts, mansa, a dwelling— manere, mansum, to 
remain.] 

mansion, man'shon, n. abode, stay (obs.): a resting- 
place on a journey (obs.): a dwelling-place 
(arch.', often in pd.): an apartment, separate 
lodging in a building (obs.): a large house: a 
manor-house; a house (astrol.): (in pi.) a large 
building let in flats.— n. man'sionry (Shak. 
man'sonry), residence: mansions.—man'sion- 
housc, a mansion (Mansiim House, the official 
residence of the Lord Mayor of London). [O.Fr., 
—L. manslo, Snis — manere, mansum, to remain, 
to stay.] 

mansuete, man’swet, (arch.) ad), gentle: mild: 
tame.— n. man'suetude (•swi-tud). [L. man- 
suetus — manus, hand, suescfre, to accustom.] 
manswom, man'swdrn, -sworn, (arch.) ad/, per¬ 
jured. [O.E. manswerian — mSn, evil, swerlan, to 
swear.] 

manta, man'ts, n. a blanket; a cloak: a horse¬ 
cloth; (cap.) a genus of gigantic rays or sea- 
vampires. [Sp.] 

mnnteau, manto, man'td, n. (17th-18th cent.) a 
woman’s loose gown. [Fr. manteau —L. man- 
tellum.] 

manteel, man-til', (obs.) n. a soldier’s cloak; a 
lady’s cape. [Fr. mantllle —Sp. mantilla.) 
mantel, man'tl, n. a manteltree: a mantelpiece: 
a mantelshelf.—man'telet, a mantlet.—maa'tel- 
piece, the ornamental structure over and in front 
of a fireplace: a mantelshelf; man'telshelf, the 
ornamental shelf over a fireplace; man'teltree, 
the lintel or arch of a fireplace, [mantle.] 
mantic, man'tik, ad/, relating to divination: pro¬ 
phetic. [Gr. mantikos — mantis, a prophet.] 
manticore, man'tl-kdr, -kdr, manticora, -ko', 
-kd'rs, n. a fabulous compound of lion and 
scorpion with a human head. [L. manticora — 
Gr. mantichdras, a wrong reading for marti- 
chOras, from an Old Persian word for man-eater.] 
mantilla, man-til'a, n. a small mantle: a kind of 
veil covering the head and falling down upon the 
shoulders. [Sp.; dim. of nuMrn.) 

Mantis, man'tis, n. a genus of orthopterous 
insects carrying their large spinous forelegs in 
the attitude of prayer.— n. man'tid. any member 
of the genus.—mantis shrimp, a stumatopod 
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crustacean with claws like the mantis. [Gr. 
mantis, -eSs, prophet.] 

mantissa, ntamtis% n. the fractional part tff a 
logarithm. [L*, make-weight.] 
mantic, man’tJrSt. a cloak or loose outer garment: 
a covering: symbol of the spirit or authority (of: 
in allusion to Elijah, 1 Kinu xix. 19 ff.): a fold 
of the integument of a mollusc or a brachiopod 
secreting the shell: the back and folded wings 
of a bird: a scum on a liquid (arch.): a hood 
or network of refractory material that'becomes 
incandescent when exposed to a flame; the 
part of the earth immediately beneath the crust, 
constituting the greater part of the earth’s bulk, 
and presumed to consist of solid heavy rock.— 
v.t. to cover: to obscure: to form a scum upon 
(arch.): to suffuse: to disguise.— v.i. to spread 
like a mantle; to develop a scum (arch.): to 
froth: to be suffused: to stretch the wings over 
the legs, as a hawk.— ns. man'tlet, man'telet, 
a small cloak for women: a movable shield 
or screen (fort.)’, man'tling, cloth suitable for 
mantles: the drapery of a coat-of-arms (her .).— 
mantle rock, loose rock at the earth’s surface. 
[Partly through O.E. mental, partly through 
O.Fr. mantel (Fr. manteau) —L. mantellum.] 
manto. See manteau. 

mantra, man'tra, n. a Vedic hymn: a sacred text 
used as an incantation; extended to music 
having mystical effect.—Also mantram. [Sans., 
instrument of thought.] 

mantua, man'tii-a, n. (17th-18th cent.) a woman’s 
loose outer gown— (Scot.) mant'y.—n. man'tua- 
mak'er, a dressmaker, [manteau, confused with 
Mantua, in Italy.] 

Mantuan, man'tH-an, ad/, of Mantua in Italy.—n. 
a native or inhabitant of Mantua, esp. Virgil.— 
Also the name of the Latin pastoral poet 
Baptists Mantuanus (1448-1516). 
manual, man’u-al, ad/, of the hand; done, worked, 
or used by the hand: working with the hands.— 
H. drill in the use of weapons, etc.: a handbook 
or handy compendium of a large subject or 
treatise: an old office-book like the modem R.C. 
Rituale: a key or keyboard played by hand: a 
primary feather. — adv, nwa'ually. — manual 
alphabet, the signs for letters made by the deaf 
and dumb; manual exercise, drill iff handling 
arms. [L. manualis — manus, the hand.] 
manubrium, ma-nS'bri-am, n. aifY handle-like 
structure: the presternum or anterior part of the 
breast-bone in mammals;— pi. mann'wia.— atU, 
manfi'brial. [L. manubrium, a handle.] 
manufacture, man-B-fak'char, v.t. to make, origin¬ 
ally by hand, now usu. by machinery and on a 
large scale: to fabricate, concoct: to produce 
unintelligently in quantity.— v.i. to be occupied 
in manufactures.—n. the practice, act, or process 
of manufacturing: anything manufactured.—n. 
manufact'ory,ti factory or place where goods are 
manufacture.— ad/, manufact'ural.— n. manu- 
fact'urer, one who works in a factory (o6s.): 
one who owns a factory: one who makes, 
concocts, or invents.— ad/, manufact'uring, per¬ 
taining to manufactures. [Fr.,—L. manit (abl.). 
by hand,/ac/dra, a making, from facire, factum, 
to make.] 

manuka, ma'ndb-kd, n. an Australian and New 
Zealand tree (Leptospermum) of the myrtle 
family, wijth hard wood, its leaves a substitute 
for tea. [Maori.] 

manul, m&'ndbl, it. a Central Asian wild cat. 
[Mongolian.] 

manumit, man-B-mit’, v.t. to release ftom slavery: 
to set free:— pr.p. maaumitt'iug; pa.t. and pa.p. 
inanumitt'ed.— n. manumission (-mish'an). [L. 
manSmittire or manB mittire or imittire, to send 
from one’s hand or control— manus, the lund, 
mittire, missum, to send.] 
manure, nun-Br', formerly man’Br, v.t. to hold, 
(; for ceriuin Miunds in foreign words, see p. viii 



ooeupy (ate.): to muiage ( 069 .): to cultivate 
(pbs .): to enrkli wiQi any fertUiaing substance.— 
It. 1 ^ substance applied to land to make it more 
fruitiul.— ns. maanr'ance (arcA.). cuhivatira: 
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.mannr'ing. [A.Fr. 
maynoftferer (Fr. tnameuvrer); see manoeuvra.] 
naans, na'nss, mS’ndds, n. the hand or corre¬ 
sponding part of an animal. [L. mOnus, pi. -te.] 
manuscript, man'OrskrIpt, a4}. written by hand or 
typed, not printed.'— n. a book or document 
written by hand before invention of printing: 
copy for a printn, in handwriting or typed: hand¬ 
written form.—^Abbrev. MS. (L. maad (abl.), by 
hand, scribfre, scriptum, to write.] 

Manx, ntangks, n. the language of the Isle of Man, 
belonging to the Oadhelic branch of Celtic.— a<y. 
pertaining to the Isle of Man or to its inhabitants. 
—Manx cat, a breed of cat with only a rudi¬ 
mentary tail; Manx'nuu:—^m. Manx'woman. 
many, men'i, tuff. {pomp, more, mor, mdr; super/, 
nost, mSst) consisting of a great number: 
numerous.— n. many persons: a great number 
(usu. with omission of of): company, retinue 
(Spans. : perh. for meinie).—. man'y-coloured, 
maa'y-cyed', having many colours, eyes; man'y- 
foid'^ (Spans.), having many layers: having 
many folds; man'y-head'ed, having many heads: 
consisting of mai^.—man'y-root, Ruellia.— a4]. 
man'y-sid'ed; having many qualities or aspects: 
having wide interests or varied abilities.—man'y- 
sid'ed&eBB.—ad/, num'y-tongued'.—many a, many 
(with singular noun and verb); many-beaded 
b ea st , monster, the people (see balua mu/torum 
ctqtitum in Appendices); the many, the crowd. 
[O.E. manig.] 

maayplies, men't-pHs, n. sing, and pi. the third 
stomach of a ruminant—the omasum or psaller- 
ium. —^Also man'ipUM and (dial.) moniplies, mony- 
plies (man’, mun"). [many, ply.] 
mansaailla, man-xs-nll’s, ~ng'ys, n. a very dry, 
light sherry. [Sp.^ aJso meaning camomile; 
same root as manchineel.] 
maaxanita, man-ze-ne'ts, n. bearberry of Cali¬ 
fornian species. [Sp., dim. of mamana, apple.] 
Maoist, mow’ll, n. one who adheres to the 
Chinese type of communism as set forth by 
Mao Tse-tung.— n. Mao'ism. 

Maori, mow'rl, mS'M, n. a member of the brown 
raeeofNewZeahind: the language of this race: 
—p/. Mao'ris.—^AIso ad/. —^Maori hen, the weka. 
[Maori.] 

raaormor, mSr'mSr, -mdr, a wrong form of 
monnaor. 

nu 9 , mqp, n. a representation in outline of the 
surface features of the earth, the moon, etc., or 
of part of it, usu. on a plane surface: a similar 
plan of the stars in the sky: a representation, 
scheme, or epitome of the disposition or state 
of anything.— v.t. to make a map of: to place 
(Uie elements of a set) in oae-to-one corres- 
Txmdence with the elements of another set 
(math.): — pr.p. mam'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. mapped. 
— ns. mapp'er; mapp'ery (Shak.), pern, working 
with, or making, maps, or planning out; 
mapplst.—^mhp'-measurer, an instrument for 
measuring distances on a map; map'-mounter, 
one who mounts maps, or backs them with 
cloth and fixes them on rollers, etc.; map'- 
raading, the interpretation of what one sees in a 
map.— adv. map'wise, in the manner of a map.— 
map out, to plam divide up, and apportion; off 
the map, out of existence: negligible; on the 
map, to be taken into account. [L. mappa, a 
napkin, A painted cloth, orig. Punic.] 
nuqde, tM'pt, n. any tree of the genus Acer, from 
the sap otMome s^ies of which sugar and syrup 
cut be made; its Umber.— atff. of maple.— 
maple sugar; maple syrup; maple leaf, the 
emblem of Canada. [O.fi. mapul, maple.] 

mtgt'O’mBnd, map-mdnd’, n. a map 


the world (hfst.)t Uw world itself (ate.). 
[L.L. moppa mund/.l 
raapstick. See mopsUdc. 
maqnette, ma-ket*, n. a smalt model of something 
to be made, esp. a model in clay or wax of a piece 
of sculpture. (Fr J 

maqni, mS’ki, n. a Chilean evergreen shrub (Arls- 
totella mogul: fbm. Elaeocarpaceae) whose berry 
yields a medicinal wine. [Araucan.] 
maquillage, ma-kS-y&sh, n. (art of using) cosmetics, 
make-up. [Fr.] 

maquis, rnd'ki’, n.stng. and pi. a thicket formation 
of shnibs, as in Corsica and on Mediterranean 
shores (hot.): (often cm.) French guerriila 
bands (1940-45), or a member of one— n. (often 
cap.) maquisard (mS-ki-xHr), a member of the 
maquis. [Fr.,—^It. macehta — L. macula, mesh.] 
mar, mSr, v.t. to interfere with (obs.): to woil: to 
impair: to injure: to damage: to disfigure:— 
pr.p. mair'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. marred (Spans. 
niard).— n. mar'dy (dial.), a spoilt child: a timid 
or petulant cry-baby.—Also adl. and v.t.— 
mar’piot, one who defeats or mars a plot by 
unwarranted interference: mar'-sport, a spoil¬ 
sport; mar'-text, an ignoram preacher. [O.E. 
merran.] 

mara, ma’rd, n. the so-called Patagonian hare or 
Dolichotis. 

marabonft). mar‘9-bffo(t), n. an adjutant bird, esp. 
an African species: its feathers: a plume or 
trimming of its feathers: a feather necklet; a 
very white raw silk. [Same as next word.] 
marabout, mar'»-bd5t, n. a Mohammedan hermit, 
esp. in N. Africa: a Moslem shrine. [Fr.,—Ar. 
murSbit, hermit.] 

maraca, ma-r&'ka, n. a dance-band instrument, a 
gourd or substitute, containing beans, beads, 
shot, or the like, [(jarib-] 
marah, mS'rd, n. bitterness: something bitter. 
[Heb.] 

maranatha, mar-e-na'tha. See anathema. 
Maranta, mS-ran'ta, n. the arrowroot genus of 
monocotyledons giving name to the family 
Marantft'ceae, akin to the banana and ginger 
families. [After Bartolommeo Maranta, 16th- 
cent. Italian herbalist.] 

maraschino, mars-ski'nS, -she'nd, n. a liqueur 
distilled from a cherry grown in Dalmatia.— 
maraschino cherry, a cherry preserved in real 
or imitation maraschino and used for decorating 
cocktails, etc. [It.,— marasca, amarasca, a sour 
cherry—L. amSrus, bitter.] 
marasmus, me-ras'mes, n. a wasting away of the 
body.— ad/, maras'mic.— n. Maras'mius, a com¬ 
mon genus of toadstools, including the fairy-ring 
champignon, drying up in sunshine but recover¬ 
ing in damp. [Latinised—Gr. marasmos — 

maralnein, to decay.] 

Maratha, Mahratta, me-rSt's, n. a mem^r of 
a once dominant people of S.W. India.— n. 
Marathi (ms-rdt'e), their Santicritic language. 
[Hindi markala —Sans. mahSrSftra, great king¬ 
dom.] 

Marathon, mar'a-thon, -than, n. scene of the Greek 
victory over the Persians, 490 B.C., 22 miles from 
Athens: a marathon race (without cap.): a test 
of endurance (without cap.). — ad/, (without cap.), 
of great length in time, or distance, etc.: dis^ 
playing powers of endurance and stamina.— n, 
mar'aflioner.— atff. and n. MaratiiSn'ian.— 
marathon race, a long-distance foot-race (usually 
26 miles 385 yards), commemorating the tradition 
that a Greek ran firom Marathon to Athens witii 
news of the victorir: a long-distance race in 
other sports, e.g. swimming. (Or. MarathSn.) 
Marattia, ma-rat’i-a, n. a genus of ferns giving 
name to the MarattiA'Mae, a tropical family of 
very large primitive ensporanglate ferns. [Naified 
after O. F. MarattI (d. 1777), Italian botanist.] 
maraud, ma-rdd', v.1. to rove in quest of plundte. 
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•^vJ. to barry.-—n, nidioc: plundMiag.—A. 
noiMi'ar. (Pt. manual, togue; -origin onenn.] 
aMnwvdi, mar^-vi’dl, m an obsolM &MUiuh 
aoi 9 «r coin of little vidue. {Sp. maravtdt^Ax, 
MmriAitin, the dynaety of ttw Almoravides (llth 
and 12 tli cent.)J 

niari>la« mSr'U, n. a Hramilar erystaUiae limestone: 
loosely, any rode of similar appearance taking a 
Ugh poliati: a slab, work ot art, tombstone, 
tomb, or other oUect mode of marble; a little 
hard,ball (originally of marble) used by boys in 
play: marbling: anything hard, cold, polished, 
white, or otherwise like marble (fig.)', (in pi.) 
a game played with little balls.— a4f. composed 
of marble: shining: unyieldi^: hard: in* 
sensible: mubled.—v.l. to stain or vein like 
marble.—mar'blsd, irregularly mottled and 
streaked like some kinds of marble; wrou^t 
in marble: furnished with marble.—ru. mar'bler; 
BurldiBg, a marbled appearance or colouring: 
the act of veining or painting in imitation 
of marble.—odv. mar'bly, like marble.— ailis. 
mar'Usdmast'ed, hard>hearted, cruel; mar'Ue- 
con'stant, constant or firm as marble, immovable. 
—mar'Ue-cutter, one who hews marble: a 
nutebine for cutting marble; inar'bled*«hite', a 
butterfly of the Satyridae.—od/r. inar'ble>edg^, 
having the edges marbled, as a book; mar'ble* 
haort'sd, hard-hearted, insensible.—mar'ble* 
paper, pa^ coloured in imitation of variegated 
marble.—^El^ marblea, a collection of marbles 
obtained chiefly from the Parthenon by Lord 
Elgin in 1811, now in the British Museum. 
[O.Fr. marbre —L. nuirmor; cf. Gr. marmaros — 
marmaireln, to sparkle.] 

marc, mdrk, Fr. mdr, n. fruit-refuse in wine- or 
oil-making.—^marc brandy, brandy made from 
marc. [Fr.] 

marcantant, mar'kaa-tani, {Shak.) n. a merchant. 
[It. mercatante.] 

morcasite, mdr'I^sit, n, sulphide of iron in ortho¬ 
rhombic crystals (in the gem trade can be pyrite, 
polished steel, etc.). [L.L. marcadta —Ar. 
marqashiH,k)6', origin unknown.] 
marcato, m&r-k&US, a4i. marked: emphatic: 
strongly accented:— superl. marcatis'suno.—^Also 
adv. [It.,— mareare, to mark.] 

Marcel, marcel, mbr-ser, n. (in full Marcel wave), 
an artificial wave imparted to hair by a hot iron, 
a comb, and manipulation.— v.t. to make a 
marcel in.—ad), marcelled'. IMorcel, a French 
hairdresser, the inventor (ISIZ).] 
marccUa, mbr-sel'a, n. a type of cotton or linen 
fabric, in twill weave. [Anglicisation of 
Marseillts.] 

nmrcascent, mar-ses’aat, mff. withering without 
falling off.— adi. marcesc'ible. [L. marciscins, 
-eMis, pr.p. of marciscire — marcire, to fade.] 
Maregravia, mdrk-gr&‘vi-a, n. a tropical American 
iraus of climbing epiphytic shrul^ with pitcher- 
like bracts devmoMd as nectaries, visited by 
hummingbirds, giving name to the family 
Marcgravii'ceae, akin to the tea family. [After 
Georg Markgrqf (1610-44), German traveller.] 
March, mdreh, n. tne third month of the year (in 
England until 1752 the year began on 25tb 
March).—^March beer, strong beer brewed in 
March; March hare, a hare gambolling in the 
breeding season, proverUaily mad. [L. Martins 
{jntnsis), (the month) of Mars.] 
marclk mdreh, n. a boundary: border: a border 
district—used chiefly in pi. march'es.—v./. to 
have a common ooundary.—n. march'er.— 
mareb'-dyks, -dike, a boundary wall, usu. of 
turf; mardi'niaa, a borderer; march'-stone, a 
boundary stone; match'-traa'aon, an offence 
aga^ toe laws of the marches, e.g. raiding the 
neighbouring country in time of peace.—Lord 
mwehsir (jhist.), a lora who had royal prerogative 
in, and jurisdictioa over, lands in the matches; 
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ridins dw marches, a ceremony of riding-rofliki 
the bounds of a munkhadi^* [Fr. imrehe; 
of Omc. or^; cf. mark, O.E. mearc.]. 
mardk mdreh, v.I. to walk in a markedly rhyth¬ 
mical military mumer, or in a grave, stately, or 
resolute manner: to advance steatfily or in^ 
sistibiy.—v.(. to cause to mardi'. to force to go. 
—fl. a marching movement; an act of matting: 
distance travmed at a stretch by marching: 
regular advance: a piece of music fitted for 
marching to, or similar in character and rhythm, 
usu. with a trio.—marchiag ordsn, ordm to 
march: (as from enmloyment, me.) <««««,«■ i 
(coi/.); amrdiing regimeiit, one without per¬ 
manent quarters; march past, the march of a 
body in front of one who reviews it.—forced 
march, a march vigorously pressed forward for 
combative purposes: on dm nurch, afoot 
journeying: rogue's march, musk played in 
derision of a person expelled; steal a nuurch on, 
to gain an advantage over, esp. in a aly or 
secret manner. [Fr. ntareher, to wsik. prob.— 
i,. mareus, a hammer.] 

Marchantia, mdr-km’sM-a, -ti-a, n. a genus of 
liverworts with flat, lobed and branched tballus, 
growing in damp places, ^ving name to the 
lamily Marcbaatifl'ceae. [Named afUt Nicolas 
Marchant (d. 1678), French botanist.] 
marcben, mer'hhyan, n. sing, and pi. a story or 
fable, a folk-tale. [Ger.] 

marchioness, mdr’shanres, •Is, n. the wife of a 
marquis, marquess: a woman who holds a 
marquisate in her own right: a size of roofing 
slate 22 X12 in.— n. marcheaa imdr-ka’za). It. fmn. 
of marchese {mdr-k&'se), a marquis. [L.L. /tior- 
chidnissa, fern, of mwrchld, •dots, a lord of the 
marches.] 

marchpane, marck’pan, {Shid(.) n. until 19th 
cent., name of marzipan (q.v.). [It. marzapane.] 
Marckmite, mdr'shan-U, n". a loUower of Mareion 
of Sinope (d. a.d. 165), who, partly under 
Gnostic influences, constructs an etbico- 
dualistic phiiosophy of religion.—Also ac^. — ns, 
Mar'eionut; Mar'eionitism. 

Marcobrunner, mdr'kd4>rdbn^ar, n. a fine white 
wine produced in Erbacb, near Wiesbads. 
[From the Markhrwinen fountain hard by.] 
Marconi, mar-kd'm, adj. connected with Gu^elmo 
Marconi (1874-1937), or his system of wireless 
telegraphy.—v.r. and v.i. (without cqp.) to 
communicate by wireless telegraphy.—n. mar- 
co'nigram, a message so transmitted.— r./. and 
v.i. marco'nigraph. 

mard, a Spenserian spelling of marred. 

Mardi Gras, m&r-de gr&, (Fr.) Shrove Tuesday. 

mare, mar, n. the female of the horse.—^mare's'- 
nest, a supposed discovery that turns out to have 
no reality: mare’s'-tail, a tall marsh plant of 
the genus Hippuris: also applied to the horse¬ 
tail: (in pi.) long straight hbres of grey cirrua 
cloud.—the grey mare u the better hone, the 
wife rules her husband, or is the abler. [O.E. 
mere, fem. of mearh, a horse; cog. with Ger. 
mahre, O.N. merr, W. march, a horse.] 

mare, mar, {Shak.) n. the nightmare (q.v.). 
mare, md'ri, ma're, n. any of various darkish level 
areas in (n) the moon, (6) Mars:—p/. mark 
{ma'rl-a, ma'). [L., sea.] 
mare clausum, m&'ri kld'sam, ma're klow'sdbm, 
(L.) a closed sea—a sea within the jurisdiction 
of one state. 

maremma, mdr^em’a, n. seaside nia«»hlanH . [it., 
—^L. mafUima, seaside.] 
mareachal, mSr'shl. Same as manbal. 
margarin, mdr’gar-in, n. a mixture of palmitin and 
stearin once thoui^t a compound: a glyceryl 
ester of margatk add.— ns. margarioe (mdr'- 
gar-dn; pop. pron. mdr’Jar-in; contr. marge, 
mdrj), a butternke substance made from vegeuble 
oils and Ihts, etc.; mar'gatite, a pearly-lustred 
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minanl tonwnime* rackpned a lime-alumina 
mlfa —^ 1 . aiaraMric (rtpr'ii margarit'ic; mar- 
■aritfl'aniM. pearl-bearing.—margar(it}ic acid, 
an acid intermediate between palmitic and stearic. 
(Or-wiorgari/ft, a pearl.) 

n, a wotted S. American tiger- 
cat. [Fr. (or S^.),—Tupl mbm'acala.] 
aufga, mdrA a. margin, brink. [Fr.,—^L. margS, 
-Ml.) 

arntgia, m&r’JIn, poet, margeat, mar'jent, n, an 
edge, border: the blank edge on the page of a 
bcx>k: something allowed more than is needed: 
a deposit to protect a broker against loss: 
difference between selling and buying price.— v.t. 
to furnish with mamns: to enter on the margin. 
—a<ff.aiar'ginai,ppminingtoamargin: in or on 
the manm: barely sufficient.— n. margind'lia, 
notes written on the margin.— ¥.t. mar'ginalisa, 
-iae, to fhrnish with notes.— adv. nutr'ginaUy.— 
iulis. mar'ginate, -d, having a well-marked border; 
aur'gined.—^marginal coutituency, a constitu¬ 
ency that does not provide a safe seat for any 
of the political parties; marginal land, less 
fertile land which will be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion only if economic conditions justify it; 
auuginal seat. (L. margd, marglius; cf. mark, 
Buuvh (2).] 

BSargosa, mdr-gd'rm n. the tree that yields nim oil. 
[Port, amargosa (iem.), bitter.) 
aiargrave, nuir'grav, n, a Cierman nobleman of 
rank equivalent to an English marquis:— /em. 
margraviae (mdr'gra-Kdn).—its. mar'gravate, mar- 
giA'viate, the jurisdiction or dignity of a 
aaargrave. (M.Uu. markgrave (Du. mwrkgraof\ 
Oer. markgrpf) — mark, a border, grave (mod. 
grattf), a count; cf. Ger. grpf, O.E. gere/a, Eng. 
neve, sheriff.) 

marguerite, mdr-ge-rit", n. the ox-eye daisy or 
other single chrysanthemum. [Fr., daisy—Gr. 
margariiis, pearl.) 
mmia. See mare (3). 

matiage de coavcnance, ma-ri-azh d» k5-va-nSs, 
(Fr.), marriage for reasons of material advantage 
rathm' than love. 

aunalits, ma'ri-adit, n. a variety of scapolite rich 
in sodium, chlorine, and silica, poor in calcium. 
{Maria Rose vom Rath, a mineralogist’s wife.) 
Manaa, mS'ri-an, ad/, relating to the virgin Mary 
or to Queen Mary (Tudor or Stewart).—n. a 
devotee, follower, or defender of Mary: an 
English Roman Catholic of Mary Tudor’s time. 
[L. Maria.] 

Mariaa, mar'i~an, mS'ri-an, at^. relating to the 
great Roman general Gaius Marius (d. 86 a.c.). 
marid, mar'id, tttd-rid', n. a jinni of the most 
powerful class. [Ar. mSrid, marid.] 
marigold, mar'i-gold, n. a yellow-flowered com¬ 
posite iCaknduta) or its flower: extended to 
other ydlow flowers (see corn, marsh).—^African, 
Frsnch mari^ld, Mexican composites (Tagetes). 
[From the Virgin Mary and goto (flower).] 
marigraph, mar'i-grdf, n. a recording tide-gauge.— 
n. mar'igram, a record yiven by one. [L. mare, 
sea, Gr. grapheln, to write.) 
marijuana, marihuana, md~ri-(fih)wd'na, n. hemp: 
its dried flowers smoked as an intoxicant. [Amer. 
Sp.J 

marimba, ma-rlm'ba, n. an African xylophone, 
adopt^ by Qmtral Americans and jazz 
musicians. [Of African origin.) 
marl ns, Mo-ria', adf. of, in, near, concerned with, 
or bauMwing to, the sw: done or used at sea: 
inhabiting, found in or got from the sea.—n. a 
soldier serving on shipboard: shipping, naval 
or mercantile, fleet: nautical service: naval 
alErirs: a sea-piece in painting.— ns, mariaa 
(Ma-rd'M), a >40111 station, prepared with even' 
kindoffacility for ayacbtmgboiiday; marinade 
OMw^-MdsT), a lUiumr or pickle in which fish or 
aaeat is mecped before cooking, to improve the ^ 
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flavour.—^ys.f. mar'iaadey mar'iaata, to steep ip 
wine, oil, horbs, etc.«-w. mwr'iaar, a saUar,^ 
marine acid, hydrochloric acid; marine boilsr, 
a steamship holier; nwrina engine, a riiip^a 
engine; marina glue (see glue); marine ia e uraac e, 
insurance of ships or cargoes; marine soap, a 
coconut-oil soap, for washing with sea-water; 
marine store, a place where old sl^’ materials 
are dealt in; marine stores, old shii»’ materials: 
supplies for ships; marine trumpet, the tromba 
marina.—tell that to the marines, a phrase 
expressive of disbelief and ridicule, from the 
sailor’s contempt for the marine’s ignorance of 
seamanship. [Fr.,—L. marinus — mare, sea.) 
Mariaist, ma-r£'nist, n. a follower or imitator of 
tne Italian poet Giambattista Marini (1569- 
1625).—II. Marin'ism, his mannn, full of 
strained conceits. 

Mariolatry, m&-ri-ol’a-trl, n. (excessive) worship 
of the Virgin Mary —the veneration duly paid to 
her being properly hyperdulia. —n. Maiiornter, 
one who practises Mariolatry.— adi. Mariol'- 
atrOHs. [Gr. Maria, Mary, laireid, worship.) 
marionette, mar‘i-»-nei', n. a puppet moved by 
strings. [Fr., dim. of the name Marlon, itself a 
dim. of Marie, Mary.) 

Mariotte’s law. See law. 
marischal. a Scots spelling of marshal, 
marish, mar'ish, n. and a^. Same as marsh. 
Marist, mar'ist, n. a member of a modern R.C. 
congregation for teaching, preaching, and foreign 
missions.— at^. devoted to the service of the 
Virgin. [Fr. Mariste.] 

maritage, mar'it-U, {hist.) n. the feudal superior’s 
right to dispose of a vassal’s heiress (or heir) in 
marriage, or exact a line. [L.L. maritdglum.] 
marital, mar'i-tal, nu-ri'tal, adi. pertaining to a 
husband, or to a marriage: of the nature of a 
marriage.— adv. mar'itally (or ma-ri'). [L. 
maritalis — maritus, a husband.) 
maritime, mar'i-tim, adj. pertaining to the sea: 
relating to sea-going or sea-trade: having a sea- 
coast: situated near the sea: living on tne shore, 
littoral: having a navy and sea-trade. [L. mori- 
timus — mare, sea.) 

Marivaudage, ma-ri-vii-dath, it. preciosity in 
writing. [Fr., from Pierre de Marivaux (1688- 
1763), French author.) 

marjoram, mSr’Ja-ram, n. an aromatic labiate 
plant {Origanum) used as a seasoning. [O.Fr. 
maiorane; origin doubtful.) 
mara, mark, n. a boundary (arch.): a limit (arch.): 
a standard: a territory, esp. a border territory 
(arch.): a tract of common land belonging to a 
village community {hist.fi a boundary stone, 
post, or the like: an object indicating position 
or serving as a guide: an object to be aimed at, 
striven for, or attained, as a butt, a goal, the 
jack at bowls, the pit of the stomarii in boxing: 
a hawk’s quarry {obs.): a suitable victim {slang): 
that which exactly suits one {slang): a visible 
indication or sign: a symbol: a distinctive 
device: a brand: a set, group, or class, marked 
with the same brand: a stamp: a token: a 
substitute for a signature: a distinguish]^ 
characteristic: an impression or trace: a dis¬ 
coloured spot, streak, smear, or other local 
modification of appearance: note: distinction: 
noteworthiness: a point awarded for merit: a 
footprint: the impression of a Rugby football 
player’s heel on the ground on making a fair 
catch: the starting-line in a race: a groove 
indicative of youth in a horse’s incisor (as in 
mark of mouth): a tag on a lead-line indicating 
so man}; fathoms, feet, etc.— v,t. to make a mark 
on: to indicate: to record: to make emphatic, 
distinct, or prominent: to impress with a sipi: 
to note: to regard.-~v.i. to take particular 
notice.—adi- marked, having marks: mdicated: 
noticeable: prominent: emphatic: watched 
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•nd auBpected: doomed.—<idv. m^'edljr. caa afford to buy; aur‘kat*todia, a town bavins 

notkeabiy.—Ilf. maik'Wt a penon or tool tbat tne privilege ofbolding a pubik market; auit'iietr 
marka: aomething that marka a poaitlon, aa a woman.—in the market Imr, deairoua of buying; 
atationary Ught, a flare: one who marka the on tte mariiet, available for buying: on aale. 
acore at gamea, aa at biUiarda: a counter or ILatoO.E. marker—O.N.Fr. morilcef (Fr. morcAd, 
other device for acoring: a bookmark: a' It. mercato), from L. mercStus, tnde, a market 
recorder of attendancea: a kind of aehool — merx, merchandiae.] 
monitor: a memorial tablet (U.S.) : the aoldier markhor, mSr'kbr, n. a wild goat of the mountaina 
who forma the pivot round which a body of of Aaia. [Pers. mirkhSr.] 
aoldiera wheela; mark'mg,actofmaklngamark: marl, marl, n. a limy clay often uaed aa manure: 
(eap. in pi.) diapoaition of marks.—Also ac!}. — the ground {poet.), —v.r. to cover with marl.— 
manc'er-bea'con, -bomb, -flag; mark'ing-ink, aOJ. mar'Jy, like marl: abounding in marl.— 
indelible ink, us^ for marking clothes; mark'- marl'-pit, a pit where marl is dug; marratone, 
ing-nut, the ftuit of an East Indian tree (Seme- a Middle Lias series of argillaceous limestones 
carpus) of the cashew family, yielding a black with ironstones, etc. [O.Fr. marU (Pr. monte) — 
juiM used in marking clothes; marksman, one L.L. marglla, a dim. of L. marga, marl.] 
of the community owning a mark: anurksman; marl, mdr/,v.r. to bind with marline. [Du. marien, 
marka'man, marks'woman, one good at hitting app. a freq. of marren, to bind.] 
a mark: one who shoots well; mark'-white marl, marie, mdr/, an obs. form of marvel. 
ISpens.), the centre of a Urget.—beside the mark marl, marl, a dial, form of marble.—adjf. mottled, 
(see under beside); (God) bless, or save, the —a4i. marled, marbled.—it. marring.— 
mark, a phrase expressing ironical astonishment marl'y, mirl'y, marbled, 
or scorn, from the usage of archery; make one’s marlin, mar'Hit, it. a large oceanic fish of the genus 
mark, to make a notable impression: to gain Makatra akin to the swordfishes, (marline- 
great influence; markdown, set down in writing: spike.] 

to label at a lower price: lower the price of: to marline, mdr'//it, it. a small rope for winding round 
note the position of: to destine for one’s own; a larger one to keep it from wearing.—^mar'line-. 
mark oil, to lay down the lines of: to graduate: spike, a spike for separating the strands of a rope 
to mark as attended to, disposed of; mark of in splicing.—Also spelt marlin, marlinspike. 
the Beast (see under beast); a mark on {arch. [Du. marling, vbl. n. from marten (see marl (2)), 
slang), (one having) a preference for; mark out, or marlljn — marren, and /(/it, rope (cf. moor, 
to lay out the plan or outlines of: to destine; line).] 
mark time, to move the feet alternately in marm. See ma’am. 

the same manner as in marching, but without marmalade, mOr'ma-lad, it. a jam or preserve 
changing ground: to keep things going without generally made of the pulp (and rind) of oranges, 
progressing; mark up, to raise the price of; off originally of quinces.—marmalade tree, a tropical 
the mark, well away from the start in a race; American sapotaceous tree (yitellaria, or 
pass the mark, pass on the badge of demerit to Lucuma, mammosa) cultivated for its fruit, the 
the next oifender (as formerly in some schools); marmalade plum. [Fr. marmek^e —Port, marme- 
soft mark, an easy dupe; one easy to cope with; lada — marmelo, a quince—^L. melimelunr—Gt. 
up to the mark, satisfactory, up to sundard: melimihn, a sweet apple— mell, honey, md/on, 
fit and well. [O.E. (Mercian) mere (W.S. an apple.] 

mearc), a boundary, a limit; Ger. mark, Goth, marmarosis, mar-me-rd'sis, n. conversion of lime- 
marka.) stone into marble.—v.r. mar'marise, -iie. [Cr. 

mark, mdrk, n. a weight of 8 ounces (for gold marmaros, crystalline rock— marmairein, to 
and silver: obs.): its value in money at 20 sparkle.] 

pennies to an ounce - 13s. 4d. (ohs.): a coin marmoreal, mar-mor'i-sl, -mar', adj. of, or like, 
of Germany (in 1924 officially named the reichs- marble. [L. marmor, marble; Or. marmaros; 
mark; in 1948 the Deutsche mark), of Finland see preceding.] 

(the markka, pi. markkaa, originally equivalent marmose, mar'mos, n. a small So’uth Americaa 
to a franc), and formerly of various countries, opossum. [Fr., app. from marmouset; see 
[O.E. marc, of doubtful origin.] next.] 

market, mOr'kit, n. a periodic concourse of people marmoset, mOr'mt-zet, it. a very small American 
for the purposes of buying and selling: a build- monkey. [Fr. marmouset, grotesque figure.] 
ing, square, or other public place used for such marmot, mar'met, n. a genus of stout burrowmg 
meetings: a shop (orig. t/.iS.): a region in which rodents (Marmota or Arctomys), in America 
there is a demand for goods: buying and selling: called woodchuck. [It. marmor/o—Romansch 
opportunity for buying and selling: demano: murmont —L. mOs, muris, mouse, mdns, monlls, 
stauofbei^onsale: bargain: sale: rateofsale: mountain.] 

value.— v.i. to deal at a market; to buy and sell, marocain, mar'9-kan, n. a dress material finished 
— v.t. to put on the market:— pr.p. mar'keting; with a grain surface like morocco-leather. [Fr. 
pa.t. and pa.p. mar'keted.—^ k(/. mar'ketable, ht maro^uin, morocco-leather; cf. maroquin.] 
for the market: saleable.— ns. marketabil’ity, Moroman, ma-rd’ni-en, adj. Virgilian. [Publius 
mar'ketableness; marketer, one who goestomar- Vergilius Maro (ronis).) 
ket, buys or sells at a market; marketing, the act Maronite, mar'»~nit, n. one of a former Mono- 
or practice of buying and selli^ in market.— thelite sect, now Uniats, living around Lebanon, 
mar'ket-bell (SHak.), a bell to give notice of the [St Mpron, about a.d. 400, or John MorOn, a 
time of market: mar'ket-cross', a cross or similar patriarch of the sect in the 7th century.] 
structure anciently set up where a market was maroon, me-rdSn', n. a brownish enmaon: a 
held; mar'ket-day, the fixed day on which a detonating firework.—a4/. of the colour maroon, 

market ia held; mar'ket-gar'deo, a garden in [Fr. marroit,achestnut—It. morrone, a chestnut.] 

which fruit and vegetables are grown for market; maroon, ma-rdfin', ii. a fugitive slave: a marooned 
mar'kot-gar'dener; mar'ket-gar'dening; mar'ket- person.— v.t. to put and leave ashore on a 
hall, mar'ket-hoase, a building in which a market desolate island: to isolate uncomfortably.— ns. 
is held; mar'ket-mfa, one who sells, buys, or manoa'er; maroon'ing. [Fr. marron—Sp. 
works in a market; mar'ket-placa, mar'ket- cimarrOn, wild.) 

square, the open space in a tovm when markms mvoquhit mias-kin', mar'9-k(.w)in, n. goat- 
are held; mar'ket-price, mar'ket-val'ne, the leather: morocco-leather. [Fr.; cf. marocain.] 
current price; 'market tesearcii,i research to marplot. See mar. 

determine eonsumert’ preferences and what they marque, mOrk, n. rqiitiaala (obr.): a privateer.— 
Meutral vowels in unaccented Qrllables: el'»-msnt; for certain sounds in foreign worda, see p. viii 



pnvateer'ft licence to 
coMait «eu (Fr.] 

jttvMb a lytand, mark, 

altairtaige, inBr-ki\ n, a large tent. (From mar* 
gdieo, as irpi,} 

Btar<Biiin, etc. See marquis, 
a ia r qa e t iy, uurqueterie, mOrk'Hrl, n. work inlaid 
wi^ pieces of variou»<oloured wood. [Fr. 
marqueterli — margueter, to inlay—marque, a 
mark.] 

maiqais, or (spelling used by some holders of the 
title) marquess, mar'kwis, n. a title of nobility 
next below that of a duke:—yem. marchioness 
imSr’ak»n-es, -is).. — ns. mar'quisate, -quessatc, 
the lordship of a marquis; marquise {/n&r-kes'), 
in France, a marchioness: a style of parasol 
about 1850: entrance canopy: marquee: ring 
set with gems arranged to form a pointed oval; 
mar'qaisette, a woven clothing fabric, used also 
for curtains and mosquito nets. (O.Fr. marcMs, 
assimilated later to Fr. marquis —L.L. marchinsh, 
a prefect of the marches.] 
marram, marram, mar'am, it. a seaside grass 
iAmmophUa, or Psamma, arenaria), a binder of 
sand-dunes. [O.N. marr, sea, halmr, haulm.] 
marriage, mar’ll, n, the ceremony, act, or contract 
by which a man and woman become husband 
and wife: the union of a man and woman as 
husband and wife: a declaration of kirq; and 
queen in bezique, etc.: a close union (^g.)'.— ac(J. 
macr'iageatrfe, suitable for marriage.—n. marr'- 
iageaUcness.—marr'i^-bed, the bed of a 
married couple: marital intercourse: the rights 
and obligations of marriage; marr'iagO'bone, 
a merrythought; marr'iage-broker, one who, for 
a fee, arranges a marriage contract; marr'iage- 
con'tract, an agreement to be married: an agree¬ 
ment respecting property by penons about to 
marry; marr'iage-ta\our, a knot or decoration 
worn at a marriage; marr'iage-li'cence, a 
licence to marry without proclamation of banns 
in a church.— n.pi. marr'iage-lines, a certificate of 
marriage.—marr'iage-por'tiou, a dowry; marr'- 
iage-ring', a wedding ring; marr'iage-sett'ie- 
meat, an arrangement of property, etc., before 
marriage, by which something is secured to the 
wife or her children if the husband dies. [O.Fr. 
mariage; see marry.] 

marrons v*ci*, ma-ra gla-s3, (Fr.) chestnuts coated 
with sugar. 

marrow, mar'S, n. the soft tissue in the hollow 
parts of the bones: pith or pulp of plants (jobs.): 
a vegetable marrow (see under vegetable): the 
essence or best part of anything: the inner mean¬ 
ing or purpose.— aeUs. marr'owisb, of the nature 
of, or resembling, marrow; raarr'owless. having 
no marrow; marr'owy, full of marrow: strong: 
forcible: pithy.—marr'ow-bone, a bone contain¬ 
ing marrow: (pi.) the knees or the bones of the 
knees; marr'owfat, a rich kind of pea, called 
also Dutch admiral pea. — n-p/. marr'ow-men, 
those who in the Church of Scotland supported 
the teaching of The Marrow of Modern Divluity 
(1645) aAer its repubiication in 1718.—marr'ow- 
squasb (U.S.), vegetable marrow.—spinal marrow, 
the spinal cord. [O.E. (Anglian) merg, nmrh 
(W.S. mearg); Get. mark.] 
matrow,mar d,(arch.)A. amate: a companion: a 
match, equal, like: one of a pair.— v.i. to be a 
marrow.—v./. to be a marrow to: to couple.— 
a4/. marr'owiess. [Origin unknown.] 
marrovaky, mar-owhki, n. a spoonerism.— v.l. to 
u^ aispoonerism. [Said to be from the name 
of a Fdlish count.] 

au^, morV, r.r. to take for husband or wife: to 
give in marriage: to unite in matrimony: to 
. unite, join, put together.— rt.l. to take a husband 
or a wdei—pr.p, marr'ying; pa.i. and pa,p. 
mHcs'iaA.—aqi. man'ied.—n. marr'ier, one who 
mMiMks in any sense; the s<m of person likely to 
flUftJUr; me hur (her); mln^ mSie, 


marry.— a. and arO- marr'ying. [Fr. mofier — 
L. marUSre, to marry, marUus, a husband—mds, 
marls, a male.] 

marry, mar't, (arch.) inter), indeed! forsooUiI— 
marry come up, an exclamation of defiant pro- 
. test. [By Mary.] 

Mar8,indrr, n. theRomangodofwar: the planet 
next after the earth in the order of distance from 
the sun; iron (old chem.). [L. Mars, MSrtls.] 
Marsala, mdr-sa'b (It. mSr-sd'ld), n. a light wine 
resembling sherry, from Marsala in Sicily. 
Marseillaise, m6r-sa-litz', -sa-es’, n. French revolu¬ 
tionary hymn composed by Rouget de Lisle in 
1792, sung by the volunteers of Marseilles as 
they entei^ Paris, 30th July, and when they 
marched to the storming of the Tuileries. 
marsh, marsh, n. a tract of wet land: a morass, 
swamp, or fen.— ad), inhabiting or found in 
marshes.— n. marsb'iness.— ad), marsh'y, of the 
nature of marsh: abounding in marshes.— 
marsh'-fe'ver, malaria; marsh'-gas, methane; 
marsh'-han'ier, a harrier frequenting marshes; 
marsh'land, marshy country; marsh'lander; 

marsh'locks, a marsh-growing species of cinque¬ 
foil (Potentiila or Comarum)—also marsh'- 
ciaq'uefoil; marsh'-maH'ow, a maritime marsh¬ 
growing plant (Althaea officinalis) close akin 
to hollyhock: a gelatinous sweetmeat, originally 
made from its root; marsh'-man, a marsh- 
dweller; marsh'-mar'igold, the kingcup (Callha 
palustris), a marsh plant of the buttercup family 
with flowers like big buttercups; marsh'- 
sam'phire, a plant of the genus Saiicornia, 
glasswort; marsh'wort, a small umbelliferous 
marsh plant akin to celery. [O.E. mersc, merisc, 
orig. a^.; see mere (1).J 

marshal, mar'shl, n. a farrier (obs.): an oRicer in 
a royal houseliold, originally the king’s farrier, 
later having care of military arrangemems, the 
regulation of ceremonies, preservation of order, 
points of etiquette, etc.: any oflicial with like 
functions: a law-court officer with cluirge of 
prisoners: a prison-keeper: (Oxford) a proctor's 
attendant or bulldog: the chief officer who 
regulated combats in the lists (hist.): in France, 
etc., an officer of the highest military rank: 
a civil officer appointed to execute the process 
of the courts (U.S.): a police or fire-brigade 
head (U.S.). —v.r. to arrange in order: to u^cr: 
to combine in one coat of arms, or with a coat.— 
v.i, to come together in order:—pr.p. mar'shall- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. mor'shalled.— ns. mar'shalcy, 
the rank, office, or department of a marsluil: 
esp. (in the form Mar'sfaalsea) till 1842 a prison 
in Southwark, under the marshal of the royal 
household; mar'shailer; mar'shaUing; mar'sbal- 
ship.—marshalling yard, a place where railway 
wagons are sorted out and made up into trains. 
—air-marshal, etc. (see air); field-marshal (see 
field); marshal of the Royal Air Force, an officer 
of supreme rank in the Royal Air Force, ranking 
with an admiral of the fleet or a field-marshal. 
[O.Fr. mareschal (Fr. marechal); from O.H.G. 
marah, a horse, schath (Ger. schalk), a servant.] 
Marsilea, mdr-sil'i-a, n. a genus of aquatic lepto- 
sporangiate ferns, with four-lobcd leaves and 
bean-like stalked sporocarps, giving name to a 
family Marsiled'ceae.—Also Marsilia. [Named 
after L. F. Marsigli (1658-1730), Italian natural¬ 
ist.] 

Marsipobroachii, mSr'sipS-brangk’i-t, a.pl. the 
Cyclostomata. —it. mar'sipobraach.-—<u(l. mar- 
sipobranch'iate. [Gr. marsipos, pouch, bronchia, 
gills.] 

marsupium, mdr-sii'pi-am, (tool.) n. a pouch.— 
adJ. marsQ'pial, pertaining to a pouch or to the 
Marsuplalia: of the nature of a pouch: of the 
Marsiwialia.—H. a member of the Marsaputlia,— 
d.pl. Marsupia'Iio, an order of mamiiiais co¬ 
extensive with the subclam Meiatherla, animals 
Jbr; mOte; mdSn,/dbt; dhea (then) 



whose young are bora in a very imperfect state 
mid are usually carried in a pouoh by the ibmaie. 
IL. mars^iim —Cr. marsiiip)loH, nmsyp(jt)ion, 
a pouch.] 

mart, mSrt, n. a place of trade.— v.l. (JShak.) to 
traffic. —V.I. (5Aafc.) to vend. [Du. marki, matt; 
cf. nuuket.] 

mart, mSrt, {Scot.) n. a cow or ox fattened, killed 
(usu. about Martinmas), and salted for winter 
use. [Gael, mart, cow, ox.] 
martagon, mar'ta-s»n, n. the Turk’s-cap lily. 
[Turk, martagdn, a kind of turban.] 
martel, miirUaJ, n. a war-hammer.— v.L {Spens.) to 
hammer:— pa.t. mar'telled. [O.Fr. martel.] 
morteliato, mSr-tel-laUd, ^mus.) a<l}. played with a 
hammering touch, or with short quick detached 
strokes of the bow.—^Also adv. [It., hammered.] 
marfello, mar-teVo, n. (in full martello tower) a 
circular fort for coast defence. [From Cape 
Morfella in Corsica, where one resisted for some 
time a firitish cannonade in 1794.] 
marten, mar’tan, it. an animal (pine-marten) close 
akin to the weasels, or other species of Mustela. 
[Fr. martre, from the Gmc. root seen in Ger. 
murder, and O.E. mearth, marten.] 
martenot, miir'lan-d, n. an electronic musical 
instrument resembling a spinet in appearance, 
invented by the Frenchman Maurice Martenot 
(born 1898). 

martial, mar'shi, adi- belonging to Mars, the god 
of war, or to the planet Mars; of or belonging to 
war, or to the army and navy: warlike.— ns. 
mar'tialism; mar'ti^ist, a soldier.— adv. mar'- 
tially.—martial law, exercise of arbitrary power 
by the supreme authority m time of emergency 
(war, riot, etc.), ordinary administration ceasing 
to operate. [Fr. martial—L. martidlis — Mars.] 
Martian, mar'shan, ad/, of Mars (god or planet): 
of battle, —n. an imagined inhabitant of Mars. 
[L. M&rtius — Mars.] 

martin, mar'tin, n. a bird of the swallow genus 
{Delichon or Chelidon ).—Also mar'tinet (obs.). 
[The name Martin.] 

martinet, mur-ti-net', or mdr', n. a system of drill 
drawn up by Martinet, an officer of Louis XIV 
{obs.)i a strict disciplinarian.— n. martinet'ism. 
martingale, mar'tin~gal, n. a strap passing between 
a horse’s forelegs, fastened to the girth and to 
the bit, noseband, or reins, to keep his head 
down:^ a short spar under the bowsprit: in 
gambling, the policy of doubling the stake on 
losing. [Fr., perh. from a kind of breeches worn 
at Mariigues in Provence.] 

Martini, mar-ti'ne, n. a cocktail of vermouth, gin, 
bitters, and other ingredients. 

Martini (-Henry), mar-ti'ne {-hen'ri), n. a 19th- 
cent. rifle with action as designed by Frederic 
Martini and barrel by Henry, a gunsmith. 
Martinmas, mdr'tin-mas, n. the mass or feast of St 
Martm, 11th Nov., a term-day in Scotland.— 
Also lobs.) Mar'tlcmas. 

martlet, mart'lit, n. the martin: a martin or 
swallow without feet, used as a bearing, a crest, 
or a mark of cadency for a fourth son (Aer.). 
[From Fr. martinet, dim. of martin, martin.] 
martyr, mdr'tar, n. one who by his death bears 
witness to his belief: one who suffers for bis 
belief: one who suffers greatly from any cause, a 
victim.—v.r. to put to death for one’s belief: to 
torture.—n. mar’tyrdom, state of being a martyr: 
the sufferings or death of a martyr: torment 
generally.—y.(. mar'tyrise, -tze, to offer as a 
sacrifice: to cause to suffer martyrdom: to make 
a martyr of: to torture.— adi^ martyrolog'kal.— 
ns. martyrol'ogist; martyrorogy, a history of 
martyrs: a discourse on martyrdom. [O.E.,— 
L.,—^r., g witness.] . . 

niarvel,m^'v/,ii. a wonder: anythingastorushing 
or wonderfttl: astonishment (arcA.).— vd, to 
wonder: to feel eatonishment.—v.t. to wonper 
Neutral vowels in unaccented ^rllabtes: ti'a-ma 


at (f^s.):—pr.p. nar'vtfUag; pa.|. and Pa.p., 
mar'vsUed.— adf. mar'vaUoiia, astooiiiung:, 
almost or altogether beyond belm: improbable,/ 
very ^pd, extremely pleading {.em.)t—advJ 
mar'vellwsiy.—mar'vellmiiaeas.—marvel of 
Peru (pa-rdS'), a showy garden Sower (MlroAiffs 
Jalapai family Nyctaginoceae] 'from Mexico, 
open and scented m the evening. [Fr. merveiUe 
—L. mirdbills, wonderful—mfrdrf, to wonder.] 
Marxian, mdrks'l-an, adl- pertaiidng to Karl Marx 
(1818-83) or his socialism, esp. as interpreted 
in Russia.—it. a follower of Marx.—iu.Man'iaii- . 
ism, Marx'Ism.—n. and adj. Man'ist. 
marybud, mS'ri-bud, n. a marigold bud. 
marzipan, mdr-zi-pan‘, a. a sweet almond paste, 
formerly called marchpane. [Ger.,—^It. marza- 
pane.] 

Masai, md'si, n., an African people of the high¬ 
lands of Kenya and Tanzania.—^Also 
mascara, mascaron. See mask, 
inascle, mas'kl, it. a bearing, iozenge-sbaped and 
perforated iher.)i a lozenge-shaped plate for 
scale-armour.— adis. mas'eted, maS'ciily. [App. 
O.Fr. mascle —L.L. mascula —L. macula, m<^ 
influenced by O.H.G. masca, mesh.] 
roascon, mas'kon, it. any of several mass con¬ 
centrations of dense material, of uncertain 
origin, lying beneath the moon's surfhee. [mass 
concentration.] 

mascot, mas'kat, n. a talisman: a supposed bringer 
of good luck. [Fr. mascot(e.] 
masculiae, mas', mas'ke-lin, -lin, adl- male (rare): 
characteristic of, peculiar to, or appropriate to, 
a man or the male sex: mannish: of that 
gender to which belong words denoting males 
and, in some languages, various associated 
classes of words (gram.). —it. the male sex or 
nature: a male: a word of masculine gender.— 
adv. mas'eulinely.— n. mas'culiiienass.—v.r. mas'- 
culinisc, -Ize, to cause 'to develop masculine 
characters.—v.i. to develop such characters.—it. 
masculin'ity.—masculine rhyme, a rhyme on a 
final stressed syllable: in French one without a 
final mute o. [Fr.,—L. masculinus — masculus, 
male— mds, a male.] 

maser, mdz'ar, n. a device used to amplify long 
range radar and radio astronomy signals (very 
small when not amplified) white generating little 
unwanted noise within itself. [Af icrowave ampli¬ 
fication by stimulated emission of^adiation.] 
mash, mash, n. in brewing, a mixture of crushed 
malt and hot water: a mixture, os of bran with 
meal or turnips, beaten and stirred as a food for 
animals: any material beaten or crushed into 
a soft or pulpy state: crushed condition: a 
muddle, hash, or bungle.—v.r. to make into a 
mash: to pound down or crush: to infuse (dia/.). 
— Its. masli'eri masb'ing.— adf- mash'y, product 
by mashing: of the nature of a mash.—inash'- 
tub, -tun. -vat, mash'ing-tub, a vessel in which the 
mash in breweries is mixed. [O.E. masc(-)vyrt), 
mash(-wort).] 

mash, mash, (obsolescent slang) v.r. to seek to 
fascinate (one of the other sex): to treat as a 
sweetheart.—v.i. to flirt.— n. one who mashes or 
is mashed: a masher: mashing. — n. roash'er, 
a fellow who dresses showily to attract the 
attention of silly young women: a dandy.— 
mashed on, enamoured of. 
mashallah, nid-shd'ld, inter), (among Moham¬ 
medans) what God will. [Ar. m& shd’lldh.] 
mashie, nuuhy, mash'i, it, an iron golf-club for 
lofting, a number five iron.—niash'ie-oib'lick, a 
club between mashie and niblick, a number six 
iron. [Perh. Fr. massue, club.) 
mashlam, maahlia. etc. See raaslin. 
masiid, mus'Jid, n. a mosque. [Ar.] 
mask, mdsk, n. a covering for the face, or the upper 
part of it, for concealment, disguise, or pro- 
tectioa: afalae-faca: a grotc^ue representation 
alt for ceruiasouads in foreign words, tee p. viii 



oft fint worn taktlw laelflat dnmit, or usod ts 
aa ticUttctufml ocotoiBat, etc.: a fox’s (or 
other beast’a) fim or head: a mould of a fm: 
a masques « d i sg u ise, pretmce, or concealment 
tfig.y. any means of screening or disguising: 
a screen to cover part of a sensitive surflwe 
{fkot.). —^v.f. to Cover the ikce of with a mask: 
to hide, cloak, screen, or disguise.—v./. to 
masquerade: to tie disguised in any wav.— ns. 
mascmra {mm-k&’rai mdscaro), colouring 
tor the eyeladies; mas’caton iarchii.), a gro¬ 
tesque face on a keystone, door-knouer, etc. 

■ -am- masked, wearing a mask: concwed: 
personate (ho/.).—n. mask'w, one who wears a 
mask: a masquerader.—^masked'-bail, a ball 
in which the dancers wear masks. [Fr. masque — 
Sp. mdscoro or It. maschera, of doubtful origin, 
stgp. conn, in some way with L.L. mascus, masca, 
a ghost, and with Ar. maskharah, a jestm, man 
in masquerade.] 

Bsask, mdak, {Scot.} v.t. to steep, inAise.—v./. to be 
infuring. (See mash.] 

ssaeliB, nuis'lin, n. a mixed grain, esp. rye and 
wheat.—Also (Scot.) masb'lam, muh'lim, mash'- 
lin, maah'loch (-loM), mash'luin. [O.Fr. 
mesteUha —L.L. mIstiUS, Stds —^L. mistus, mixed 
—m/sedre, to mix.] 

awsocbism, max'e-ktxm, n. a sexual perversion 
with pleuure in bring dominated or treated 
cruelly by the other sex: (loosely) morbid 
gratification in suffering pain, physical or mental. 
— H. mas'ochist.—nusochist'ic. [From the 
novriist Sacber-Mosoch, who describe it.] 
mason, ma'sn, n, one who cuts, prepares, and lays 
stones: a builder in stone: a member of the 
society of freemasons.—v./. to build in or repair 
stonework, brickwork, etc.— atils. masonic (ma¬ 
son’ik), relating to freemasonry; md'sonried, 
constructed of masonry.—n. mi'sonry, the art, 
skill, or inactice of a mason: the work of a 
mason: building-work in stone: freemasonry. 
—a<0. consisting of mason-work.—mason’s mark, 
a device carved on stones by a mason to identify 
his share in the work.—^mas'ter-mfi'son (see 
under master). [O.Fr. masson (Fr. mofon) — 
L.L. mocid, Snis, prob. Cmc.; cf. M.H.G. 
mesxot a mason, whence steinmetz, a stone¬ 
mason: O.H.G. meizan, to hew, whence Ger. 
melsseL a chisel.] 

masoolah, masaoola, masula, m&-so3’la, n. a high 
many-oared Indian surf-boat. [Origin obscure.] 
Masora, Masorah, mS-sS’ra, -sS’, n. a collection of 
critical notes <m the text of the Old Testament.— 
Also MassonKb), Maso'reth.— n. Mas(s)'orete 
(-rA), a compiler of the Masora.— a4f. Mas(s)o- 
ratic (-refik). [Heb. mdsoreth, mod. mdsdrd/t.] 
masqne, mark, n, a masked person: a company 
of maskers: a masquerade or masked ball: a 
form of courtly spectacle in vogue in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, in wtdch ma^d performers 
danced and acted, developing'^ into a form of 
dranu with scenery and music: a literary 
composition for the purpose: a mask (efts.).—n. 
maaqn'er, a masker. [Sw mask.] 
maaqnaraila, mSsk-arSd', n. an assemblyof persons 
wearing miaskt, generally at a ball: disguise.— 
v./. to wear a mask: to join in a m^uerade: 
to go in disguise: to pretend to be (with as). — n. 
masquerad'er. [Fr. masearade’, see mask.] 
mass, mar, n. a lump <ff matter; nutter, material 
(obs.)i a quantity: a collected or cohmmt body: 
on unbroken expanse: the aggregate: the mam 
body; the greater part: the principal port: 
quuttity of matter in any body, measund by its 
resistance to Change of motion: (in pi.) the 
lower claases of the people.— a4l. pertaiiung to a 
rruu, or to Jorge nombmi or quantities, or to 
ordiriaiy people as a whole.—v./. to form into 
mass: to bring togedter in nusses.—y.l. to 
a tsemb le in maascs.—odi. massive (mas'tv)^ 


bulky: weighty: giving on impression of we^t: 
not separated into parts or elements: without 
crystalline fmm: (loosely) great in quantity: on a 
very iar^ scalcL or of great sin or power C/Sg.). 
—ads. mass'ively.—«. mass'ivaess, mass'uem. 
— adJ. mass'y, massive, made up of masses.-— 
moss defect, the difference between the sum of the 
masses of the neutrons and protoru in a nucleus 
and the mass of the nucleus itself; mass mediam, 
any nudium of communication (e.g. newspapers, 
television) reaching very large numbm of 
people:—pi. mass niedia; mass'-mect'iag, a large 
meeting for a public protest or assertion; 
number, the atomic weight of an isoto^, the 
number of nucleons in the nucleus; moss 
observation, study of the habits, opinion, etc., 
of the general body of a community.—v.r. mass'- 
produce', to produce in great quantity by 
standarcUsed process.— adl. roass'-produced'.— 
mass'-produc'hon; mass radiography, taking of 
large numbers of chest X-ray photographs 
by mobile units; mass spectrograph, an instru¬ 
ment by means of which a positive ray spMtrum 
can be obtained, the images due to particles of 
different masses being spaced according to the 
masses, so that the atomic weights of the particles 
can be deduced; mass spectrometer, an instru¬ 
ment like the mass spectrograph but measuring 
not the masses of particles but the relative number 
of particles of each mass present; mass spmtro- 
metry.—in mass, as a body: all together; in the 
mass, in the aggregate: as a whole: indis¬ 
criminately; law of mass action (chem,), rate of 
chemical change is proportional to the product 
of the concentrations of the reacting substances; 
mass-energy equivalence (pkys.), the fundamental 
principle that mass and energy are equivalent 
and interconvertible. [Fr. masse —L. mossa, a 
lump, prob.—Gr. m&za, a barley coke— massein, 
to knead.] 

mass (often with cqp.), mas, mds, n. the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper or Eucharist in R.C. 
churches: the office for it: a musical setting of 
certain parts of the R.C. liturgy: a church 
service (Shak.): a church festival or feast-day, 
as in Candlemas, Christmas, Martinmas, etc.— 
mass'-bell, a sacring bell; mass'-book, the R.C. 
missal or service-book: masa'-priest, formerly a 
R.C. secular priest, as distinct from one living 
under a rule—slater, a priest retained in chantries, 
etc., to say masses for the dead: a R.C. priest 
generally. [O.E. masse —L.L. missa —L. mittire, 
to send away, perh. from the phrase at the close 
of service, ite, missa est (ecclesia), go, (the 
congregation) is dismissed.] 

Mass, Mas, mds. Mess, Mas, mes, (obs.) n. short¬ 
ened forms of Master.—^Mas(s)-JohB, Mes(s)- 
Joho, (obs.) a contemptuous name for a Scottirii 
parish mimster. 

massa, mas'a, n. a Negro corruption of master, 
massacre, mas'a-kar (Spens. sometimes -ak’), n. 
indiscriminate slaughter, esp. with cruelty: ear¬ 
ner. —V./. to kill with violence and cruelty: to 
slaughter. [Fr.; origin doubtful.] 
massage, ma'sdzh, ma-sSzh’, n. a system of treat¬ 
ment by stroking, pressing, tapping, kneading, 
friction, etc.—v.r. to subject to massage.— ns. 
mossa'gist, masseur (-sar', or -slir')i—/em. 
massease (-secs'). [Fr., from Gr. massein, to 
knead.] 

masBaraMaba, mas-a-ran-dSb’ba, n. the Braxiiian 
milk-tree (Mimusops elata).—Auo masseraadoba, 
maceranduba. [Port, macaranduba, from Tupl 
name.] 

massd, mas'S, n. in billiards, a sharp stroke made 
with the cue vertical or nearly so. [Fr.] 
masseter, mas-i'tar, n. a muscle, that raises the 
undo’ jaw. [Gr. masitir (not massittr), cbewm 
— masaesthtd, to chew.] 
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mnicot, masU-kot, R."yeUow la«d monoxide. {Fr.] lanetivity, the position or part of a neutral or a 
maastft masHT, rmu'(A a. a central monataBi- PiAian combatant, carried tmt with diploBUitic 
mass: an <»osra|>hic mult>block. [Fir.] ' skill, so as to picserve a predominant infioence 

Masseca(h). See Masora. without risking anything; Bias''ter4Sar'iiiar, the 

m ae symere, mlaa-i-mdr', -mdr', (Scott) n. a sob* eapcsin of a merchant-vessel or firiting-ymsei; 
terranean prison. [Perh. Sp. marmoira.] mas'ter-ma'son, a freemason who has attained 

HMtst, mSst, a. a Ioim upright pole, esp. one fbr the third degree; mas'ter-niiad, a mind, or a 

carrying the sails of a ship.— vJ. to supply with person having a mind, of very great ability: the 
a mast or masts.—mast'ed; mast'leaa.— person conceiving or directing a project.—v.r. to 
awst'head, the top of a mast: the name of a originate, think out, and direct.-raMw'ter* 
newspaper or periodical in the typographkml pass'ion; mas'terpiace, piece of work worthy of 
^ form in which it normally appears, or a simitar a master: one’s .greatest achievement; maater 
block of information regularly used as a heading, race (see herrenvolk): laaa'terstroke, a stroke 
— v.t, to raise to the masthead: to punish by or peiformance wort^ of a master: superior 
sending to the masthead.—mast'hoase, the place performance: an effective, well-timed act; 
where masts are made or stored.—before the master-awltdi, a switch for controlling the effect 
mast, as a common sailor (whose quarters are in of a number of other switches ot contactors; 
the forecastle). [O.E. mmsti Ger. mast,] mas'ter-wheel, the wheel in a machine which 

niaat,nid5r,R. Permit of the oak, beech, chestnut, imparts motion to other parts: mas'ter-wark, 
and other forest trees, on winch swine feed: work worthy of a master: masterpiece; mas'ter- 
nuts, acoms.—odis. mast'ful; mast'iess; mast'y, wort, a plant (Peueedanum, or Imfieratwia, 
of the nature of mast: as if well fed on mast.— ostruthium) akin to parsnip, once used as a pot- 
adf, mast'-fod. [O.E. nuesf, Ger. mast, whence herb and in medicine: applied also to Astrantia, 
masten, to feed.] etc.—little masters, 16th-17th cent, group of 

mastaba, mas't»-b», a. an ancient Egyptian tomb followers of Diirer, notable for fine worlt on 
in which offerings were made in an outer wood and copper; master of ceremonies, of the 
chamber communicating with an inner one rolls, etc. (see ceremonies, rolls, etc.); master cd 
where was the figure of the dead man, wiUi a the horse, the Roman Maltster EguUum, an 
shaft descending to the actual grave. [Ar. official appointed by the dictator to act next 
mastabah, a benra.] under himself: an equerry, esp. a high official of 

mastectomy. See mastoid. the British court; Master of the Temple, the 

maater, m&s’Ur, a. one who commands or con- preacher of the Temple Church in l^ndon; 
trols: a lord or owner: a leader or ruler: a master-slave manipulator, a manipulator, esp. 
teacher: an employer: the commander of a one used to handle, from behind a protective 
merchant ship: formerly the navigator or screen, radioactive material; masters of the 
sailing-master of a ship-of-war: one eminently schools, at Oxford, the conductors of the first 
skilled in anything, esp. art: one who has examination (Responslons) for the degree of 
complete knowledge: a workman who has set B.A.; old masters, a term applied collectively to 
up on his own account, or is qualified to do so: the great painters about the time of the Renais- 
formerly prefixed to a name or desigration as sance, esp. the Italians; passed master, one who 
Mr is now: now only of a boy in this use: a has pass^ as a master: a thorough proficient 
title of dignity or office—a degree conferred by (see pastmaster, under past). [Partly O.E. mse- 
universities, as Master of Arts, etc., the title of gertor, partly O.Fr.matf/re(Fr.nui/rre), both from 
the heir apparent of a Scottish viscount or baron, L. magister, from root of magnus, great.] 

the head of some corporations, as Balliol mastic, mastich, mas'tik, a. a pale yellow gum- 
College, etc., of a lodge of freemasons, etc.: a resin from the lentisk and other trees, used for 
husband (dial,). — adj, chief: controlling: pre- varnish, cement, liquor: a tree exuding mastic, 
dominant: of a master: of the rank of a esp. the lentisk (Pistachio lentiscus; cawew-nut 
master.—v.r. to become master of: to over- family): a bituminous or oily cen^nt of various 
come: to gain control over: to acquire a kinds. [Fr. mastic —L.L. masticHum —Gr. mas- 
thorough knowledge of: to become skilful in: tiche,] 

to rule as master: to temper, to season: to masticate, mas'ti-kat, v.r. to chew: to knead 
treat with lye (taming). —v.i. (arch,; also y.r. mechanically, as in rubber manufacture.— adi- 
with it) to act the master or be a schoolmaster. mas'ticaMe, that may be chewed.— ns. mastici'- 

— ns. mas'terate, degree, title, or rank, of tioa) .mas'ticdtor, one who masticates: a tooth 
master; mas'tordom, power of control: iputer- or jaw (facet.): a machine for grinding: a 
fulness.— ad/, mas'terfui, exercising the authority machine for kneading india-rubber— adi- mas'- 
or power of a mastw; imperious: masterly ticatory (-ke-te-ri), chewing: adapted for 
(rare).—-adv. maa'terfully.— ns. mas'tertnlness; chewing.— a, a^substance chewed to increase the 
mas'terhood; mas'tering, action of verb aiasier: saliva. [L. masticdre, Stum; cf. Gr. mastar 
lye.— adJ, nuu'terless, without a master or jaw, mastic^ein, to grind the teeth.] 
owner: ungovemed: unsubdued: beyond masticot. Same as massicot, 
control.—a. mas'terliness.—odi. mas'terly, like mastiff, mas'tif, n, a thick-set and powerful 
a master: with the skill of a master: over- variety of dog used as a watch-dog. [O.Fr. 
bearing (obs.).—adv. with the skill of a master.— mastin, app.—L. mansuetus, tame; perh. con¬ 
ns. mas'tership, the condition, authority, status, fused with O.Fr. mestif, mongrel.] 
office, or term of office of master: rule or MastigoiAora, mas-ti-gof'e-ra, (tool.) a.p/. the 
dominion: superiority; mas'tory, the power or flagellates in a wide sense.— a^s. mastigophoric 
authority of a master: upper band: control: (-ga-f»'lk); mastigoiriioroas •(•ntf'a-ras), of the 
masterly skill or knowled^.—mas'ter-at-arms', Mastigophora: whip-carrying. [Or. mastix, 
a ship’s chief police officer; mas’ter-buiM'er, a -igos, whw, phoreein, to carry.) 
chief builder: one who directs or employs others; mastitis, ^mastoid. 

mas'ter-card, the card that commands a suit; Mastodon, mas'ta-don, a. a genus of extinct ele* 
maa'tar-clock, one that regulates other clocks phants, so named firom the teat-like prominences' 
electrically; mas'ter-hand, the band of a of the molar teeth of some species. [Or. mastos, 
master: a person highly skilled; mas'ter-joiat, a breast, odous, odontos, a tooth.) 
joint of the most marked system bf those by mastoid, maa'toid, adi. iBte a nipple or a teat—a. 
which a rock is intersected; raas'temhay, a k^ a process of the temporal bone behind the ear 
that opens many locks: a clue able to guide (also masibid bone, mocess): mastoiditis (coif.). 
*one out of many difficulties (fig.); ma it eriy —<u. mastodt'omy, surgical removal of a breast; 
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■MsU'tim inflamwttioa 'of nuunmaty gland. 

fimf anwtaM'aL*-*. BUNrtoidl'tia« iniyunination 
of jSia air cetliT ctf tbe mastoid processM. [Cr. 
masiost a nipple.] 

maabirbatMM, mas-t»r-ba'sh»n, n. stimulation, 
usually by oneself, of the sexual organs by mani' 
polation, etc., so as to produce orgasm.—r.i. 
mas'tiirbate.— n. mas'tiiilMtor. [L. masturbSrl.] 
masUf md'sdb, n. a Japanese salmon iOneo- 
rhynehua maaou), [Jap.] 
mnittla. See masbolah. 

nuMudum, ma-aSo'rl-am, -aB', n. a name proposed 
for element No. 43 when its discovery was pro- 
maturely claimed—see technetium. [Masuren- 
Umd, in £ast Prusda.] 

mat, mat, n. a piece of fabric of sedge, rushes, 
straw, coarse hbre, etc., or of rubber, wir^ or 
other material, for cleaning shoes, for coveri^ a 
floor, hearth, threshold, for protection, packing, 
for standing, sleeping, etc., on, or for othw 
purpose: a rug: a small piece of strawplait, 
cloth, slab of cork or wood, etc., for placing 
under a vase, dish, or other object: a sack of 
matting used to cover a chest of tea, coffee, etc.: 
a certain weight held by such a sack: a closely 
interwoven or tangled mass, as of hair, of vege* 
tation, of brushwood protecting a river-bank: a 
web of rope-yarn.— v.t. to cover with mats: to 
interweave: to tangle closely.—v.t. to become 
tangled in a mass:— pr.f. matt'ing; jpaj. and 
pa.p. matt'ed.— n. matt'mg, mat-making: be¬ 
coming matted: covering with mats: material 
used as mats.—mat'grass, mat'weed, a small, 
tufted, nishlike moorland grass {Nardua atricta)i 
marram.—on tbe mat, on the carpet (^g.). [O.E. 
matHe), meatte —'L. motto, a mat; perb. of 
Punic origin.) 

mat, mat, a4l- dull or lustreless.—^Also matt, 
matte.—«. mat, a dull uniform finish or surface: 
a border of dull gold or of white or colour round 
a picture: a punch for roughening a surface.— 
F.t. to produce a dull surface on: to frost 
(glass). [Fr. mol; Ger. matt, dull; cf. check¬ 
mate; amate (2), mate (2).] 
mat. Abbrev. for matrix, 
matachin, mat-a-chea', -ahin', (arch.) a. a masked 
sword-dancer or sword-dance. [Fr. (obs.) 
matachin and Sp. matachin, perh.—^Ar. muta- 
wai/ihin, masked.) 

matador, matadora, mat'a-dor, -dor, n. the man 
who kills the bull jn bullfighte: one of the three 
chief cards at ombre and quadrille: a form of 
dominoes. [Sp. matador — matar, to kill—L. 
mactare, to kill, to honour by sacrifice— mactua, 
honour^.] 

matanmta, ma-ta-md’ta, n. a South American 
rivet-turtle. [Port., from Tupi matamatd.] 
match, maeh, n. a piece of inflammable materia) 
which easily takes or carries fire: a prepared 
cord for firmg a gun, an explosive, etc.: a short 
stick of wood or other material tipped with an 
easily ignited material.—match'box, a box for 
holding matchm; match'lock, the lock of a 
musket containing a match for firing it: a 
musket so fired; mateb'-maker; match'wood, 
touch-wood: wood suitable for matches: 
splinters. [O.Fr. meache {Fr. miche); origin 
obscure,] 

match, mach, n. that which tallies or exactly agrees 
with anothtf thing: annual: one able to cope 
with another: a condition of exact agreement 
or dose resemblance, esp. in colours: equality 
in.emiteM: a compact (pha.): a formal contest 
os' flmne: a pairing: a marriage: one to be 
gainad in marriage.— r.i. to be exactly or nearly 
alike: to correspond: to form a union: to 
compete or mscounter fesp. on equal temu).—- 
-y./. to be equal to: to w a counterpart to: to 
hi eaactily uke in. colour, etc.: to be able to 
..qpaqpete with: tq fbsd an equal or counteqpart 

fBlt,/Plrmi, hBr (her); mfas; inAr, 


to: to pH or set against another in contest or 
as equal: to tieid as equalr to fit in with: to 
suit: to joia in manfoge.—odl- matdi'aUs«--«. 
match'er.—iM^. match'less, having no match or 
equal: aupenor to all: peerless: not matching 
{SpeHS.).-^v. match'lemy.—ft. match'lessneas. 
—'match'board, a board with a tongue cut along 
one edge and a groove in the opposite edge; 
matefaboard'ing; matdi'-ieiat, the junction of 
matchboards: match'mker, one who pfams to 
br^ about marriages: matdi'raaking; match'- 
poiat. tbe stage at wfaidi another point wins tbe 
match: the point that wins the match.—Co 
match, in accordance, as in colour. O.E. 
gemmcca', cf. make (3).] 
match-malmr. See match (1). 
matchmaker. See match (2). 
mate, mdt, n. a companion: an equal: a fellov^- 
workman: a friendly or ironic form of address: 
a husband or wife: an animal vrith which another 
is paired: one of a pair: a ship’s officer under 
the captain or master: in the navy, formerly a 
rank to which a warrant-officer might be pro¬ 
moted : an assistant, deputy (as plumber’s mate), 
—V.I. to be equal to, to rival (arch.): to marry: 
to pair (esp. animals): to couple: to fit.—v./. to 
claim equality (arch.): to marry: to pair: to 
consort (arch.). — atfis. mate'lesa, without a mate 
or companion: niat(e)'y (eoU.), friendly and 
familiar, esp. in a studied or. overdone manner. 
[Prob. M.L.G. mate or earlier Du. maet (now 
moat); cf. O.E. gemetta, a messmate, and meat.] 
mate, mdt, (arch.) checkmated; confounded: 
baffled: exhausted: daunted.— v.t. to check¬ 
mate: to subdue (arch.): to baffle (arch.): to 
confound (arch.). —it. and interj. checkmate. 
[O.Fr. mat, checkmated; see checkmate, mat 
( 2 ).] 

mate, mate, ma'ta, n. a South American species of 
holly (tlex paraguayensis): an infiision of its 
leaves and green shoots (Paraguay tea)- J[Sp. 
mate —Quechua mail, a gourd (in which it is 
made).] 

Riatelassd, mat-lasd, tuff, and it. (of silks) having 
a raised pattern as if quilted.—^Also matel(l)aase. 
[Fr.,— matelas, a mattress.] 
matelot. See matlo. 

matelote, mat'a-ldt, n. fish stewed with wine 
sauce, onions, etc.: a sort of hornpipe. [Fr.,— 
matelot, a sailor.] 

mater, ma'tar, ma'ter, it. a mother (slang): either 
of the two membranes of the brain, outer and 
inner, separated by the arachnoid—the dura 
mtner, or dura, and pia mater, or pia. [L. mater; 
cf. Gr. milir; mother.] 

tnaterfamilias, ma'tar-fa-miV-lras, md’ler-, (L.) 
the mother of a famiw, 

material, ma-ti'ri-al, aw. relating to matter: con¬ 
sisting of matter: being the substance of the 
thing (Shak.): matterful (^hak.): corporeal, 
not spiritual: bodily: physical: gross, lacking 
spirituality: relating to subject-matter: relevant: 
of serious importance, esp. of legal importance: 
pertaining to matter as opposed to form (phil.).— 
n. that out of which anything is or may be made: 
that which may be made use of for any purpose: 
a fabric.— n. matarialisi'tion, -s-.— v.t. mate'iial- 
ise, -Ixe, to render material: to cause to assume 
bodily form: to reduce to or regard as matter: 
to render materialistic.—v.t. to take bodiHr form: 
to beciMne actual (coff.).—«t. nmte'iialism, tlw 
doctrine that desim the independent existence 
of spirit, and maintains that tbme is but one 
substance—^matter: the explanation of history 
as the working out ot eeonomic conditions: 
blindneu to tbe spiritual: excessive devotion 
to bodily wenm or financml success; mate'- 
riaUat.—Also mU. — tafia, niatnialist'ic, -al.-— 
advs. materialist'ically: saate'iiaBy, in material 
spanner: in rcepectmmetter ornuileriaicondi-' 
^tjatdet mdSOt/dbt; dhaa (flicn) 
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tioitt, or aateriBl epuw: la m cooiideniblo or 
' iaiporUuit defTM.-^’W. ourte'rfaibiMw, nutiriiHty 
(-a/'l-iD.—<niitarial Aitiiiclioa, the dkdnction 
between individual! of the Mine qiecies:. 
Material eridence, evidence tending to prove or 
to disprove the AattM'under judgment: materiri 
fallacy, a fallacy in the matter or thought, rather 
than in the logical form.—dialecticalmMerialiam, 
Kari Marx's view of history as a conflict between 
two opposing forces, thesis and antithesis, which 
is raolved by the forming of a new force, syn* 
thesis; present conditions are due to a class 
struggle between the capitalists, whose aim 
is private profit, and the workers, who resist 
exploitation. [L. mdterlSUs — mOterla, matter.} 
materia medics, med’i-k», substances 

used in medkine: the science of their properties 
and use. [L.L., medkal material.] 

Bsatdriel, ma-tirrl-eV, -rytV, n. material: equip¬ 
ment: the baggage and munitions of an anny. 
(Fr.l 

maternal, ma~t&r'n9l, atU- of a mother: motherly: 
on the mother’s side: of the nature, or in the 
person, of a mother,— adv. mater^nally.—n. 
mater'aity, the fact of being in the relation of 
mother: motherhood: maternal nature; a 
maternity hospital.— adf. of or for women at or 
near the time of childbirth. [Fr. maternel (It. 
matemale) and ma/ernild—L. m&ternus — mSter, 
mother.] 

matfelon, n. the greater knapweed. 

{O.Fr. matefelon; cf. mate (2) and felon.] 
math, math, (dial.) a. a mowing. [O.E. mitk.] 
mathematic, -al, matk-l-mat'ik, -a/, acys. per¬ 
taining to, or done by, mathematics: very 
accurate_ adv. matheinat'ically.— ns. mathe¬ 

matician (-ms^lish'an), one versed in mathe- 
matks; raathemat'ics (treated as sing.; coll. 
maths, in U.S. math), the science of magnitude 
and number, and of all their relations. [Gr. 
mathematiki (epistimi, skill, knowledge) re¬ 
lating to learning— mathima —^root of mantka- 
neln, to learn.] 

madMsis, ms-thi'sis (obs. mMh'l-sis), ft. mental 
discipline, e». mathematical. [Gr. mathisis.] 
Mathurin, Matborine, math’a-rln, -rin, n. a 
Trinitarian canon. (Perh. from tlwr house near 
St Mathurin's chapel in Paris.] 
matko, ma-te'kS, n. a Peruvian pepper shrub, 
used as a styptic. [Sp. dim. of Mateo, Matthew.] 
matin, mat'ln, it. morning (Shak.): a morning 
song (Milt.): (in pi.; oftm cw.) one of the 
seven canonical hours of the R.C. Church, usu¬ 
ally sung between midnight and daybreak, or 
now by anticipation the afternoon or evening 
before: (in pi.) the daily morning service of the 
Church of England.— a^. of the morning: of 
matins.—<»(/. mat'inal.—it. matinde, matinee 
(mat'i-nS, mat(-ai)~nii'; Fr.), a public entertain¬ 
ment or reception usually held in the afternoon: 
a woman's dress for morning wear.—matinde 
coat, jacket, a baby’s coat or jacket made of 
wool or similar material. [Fr.. matines (fern, 
pi.)—L. m&tatlnus, belonging to the morning— 
Mkt&ta, goddess of morning, prob. akin to 
mitOrus, early.) 

matlo, matlow, mat’lB, (slang) n. a seaman, 
sailor.—^Also matelot (mat'ld). [Fr. maielot.) 
matrass, mat'rss, n. a long-necked chemical flask: 
a hard-glass tube closed at one end. [Fr. 
matras.) 

matriarchy, m&'trlSr-ki, n. government by a 
mother or by mothers; an order of society in 
wfakh descent is reckoned in the female line—n. 
ma'triarch, a patriarch’s wife: a woman of like 
status to a patriarch: an elderly woman who 
domtnates her family or associates: an old 
woman of great dignity.—od/. matriar'clial.—ns. 
mariiar'cluilism, a condition of society with 
matriarchal customs: the theory of such a 


society: matrias'rimte, the position of a 
m^iareh: a matriarchal condition or com¬ 
munity, [Formed on the analogy of pamBrcby 
—L. miter, mother.] 

matrice, mi'tris, mat'rts, n. Same as matrix, 
matricide, mSt' or mat’rl-skl, n. a murderer of his 
(or her) own mother: the murder o{ one’s own 
mother.—odf. matrki'dal. [L. mSlrlcUa, mitri- 
cidium — miter, mother, caedere, to kill.] 
matricuia, mo-trik'S-b, n. a register of members, 
students, etc—odf. matric'ular, pertaining to a 
register: contributed to the fMcrai fund (as 
formerly by German states).— v.i. matric'iriaM, 
to admit to membership by entering one's name 
in a register, esp. in a college.— v.i. to become a 
member of a college, university, etc., by being 
enrolled.—ft. one admitted to membmhip in a 
society.—a. matricuU'timi, act of matriculating; 
state of being matrkulated: an entrance 
examination (familiarly matricO. [L.L. mitrl- 
cida, a register, dim. of L. mitrix.J 
m^ilineal, mat-ri~lin'i~»l, matrilinear, -ar, adls. 
reckoned through the mother or through 
females alone.—odv. matrilin'eaUy.—». mat'- 
riliny (or dl'ni). [L. miter, a mother, linea, a 
line.] 

matrilocal, mat-ri-li’kl, a4l. of a form of maniage, 
in which the husband goes to live with the wife’s 
group. (L. miter, mother, locilis — locus, place.] 
matrimony, mat'ri-msn-ij n. wedlock: a card 
game of chance in which one of the winning 
combinations is that of king and queen: tm 
combuution of king and queen in that and in 
various other games.— mff. matrimonial (-md'n/- 
9l). — adv. matrimo'nially. [L. mitriminium-^ 
miter, matris, mother.] 

matrix, mi'triks, or mat'riks, n. the womb (anat.): 
the cavity in which anything is formed: that in 
which any^ing is embedfl^, as ground-mass, 
gangue. intercellular substance, cementing 
material: the bed on which a thing rests, as the 
cutis under a nail, the hollow in a slab to receive 
a monumental brass: a mould: a rectangular 
array of quantities or symbols (math.)'. — pi. 
ma'trices (-tris-€z, or -»: by strict adherence to 
L. quantities it would be mi-tri'siz), or ma'trixes. 
—^Abbrev. mat. [L. mitrlx, -Icis, a breeding 
animal, later, the womb—mdrer, mother.] 
matroclinic, mat-rd^klln'ik, matroclinons, -kli'nss, 
ad}s. inherited from the mother: more like the 
mother than the father.— n. matrocli'ny. [L. 
miter (or Dork Gr. mitfr), mother, and Gr. 
klinein, to lean.] 

matron, mi'tran, n. a married woman: an elderly 
lady of staid and sober habits: one in charge of 
nursing and domestk arrangements in a hospital 
school, or other institution.— ns. ma'tronage, 
ma'tronhood, state of being a matron: a b<^ of 
matrons.— adi- ipa'tronal, pertaining or suitable 
to a matron: motherly: grave.— v.t. ma'tronise, 
-ize, to render matronly: to act as matron to: 
to chaperon.— v.i. to become a matron or 
matronly.— adf. ma'tnmly, like, becoming, or 
belonging to a matron: elderly: sedi^; plump. 
—If. ma'tronship.— adf. ma'tron-like. [Fr. mat- 
rone —^L. mitrdna — miter, mother.] 
metronymic. See metronymic, 
matross, mantras', (ohs.) n. a gunner’s amistant in 
artillery. [Du. matroos, app.—Fr. matelot, a 
uilor.] 

matt. Same as mat (2). 

mattamora, mat-9-mdr', -mdr' or mat', n. a sub¬ 
terranean chamber. [Fr. matamore —Ar. mo/- 
mirah-) 

matte, mat, n. a product of the smelting of sul¬ 
phide ores.—Also regains and coarse metal. [Fr.] 
matte, mat, adf. Same as mat (2). 
matter, mat'ar, n. that which occupies space, and 
with whkh we become acquainted by our bodily 
senses: that out of whkh anything is made, 
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material: eub^t or material of thought, 
speech, wfitiob tlipputa, etc.: substance (opp. 

good sente (SUM.): anythiitgei^ging 
the attention: ankir: subject: thing: that with 
which one has to. do: cause or ^ound: thing 
of consequence: something that is amiss: that 
wiUi which a court is concerned, something to 
be tried or proved: importance: an approximate 
amount: material for work, type set up, copy, 
etc. (priaf.): that which may be sent post 
(postal motto-): pus.— v.t. to be of importance: 
to signify: to form or discharge pus.—v.t. (ohs.) 
to mind, concern oneself about.— atffs, matt'er* 
fill, ftill cd* nutter, pithy; matt'erless; matt'ery, 
purulent: contaimn& discharging, or covered 
with pus.—matter'nrf-fact', adhering to literal, 
actual or pedestrian fact: not fanciful: prosaic. 
—as a matter of fact, really; lor that matter, as 
forthat: indeed; aiattw of coarse, a thing occur¬ 
ring in natural time and order, as to be expected; 
no matter, it does not matter: it makes no dif¬ 
ference. JO.Fr. moiiere—L. mSteria, matter.] 
mottiag. mat (1). 

BUttias. Same as authia,p/. of matin, 
mattock, nua'sk, n. a kind of pickaxe for loosening 
the soil, with cutting end instead of a point. 
{O.E. mattue.) 

Bsattoid, mat'i^d, n. a person on the borderline 
between unity and insanity. [It. mattolde — 
motto, mad.) 

mattreas, mat'rls, n. a bed made of a stuffed bag. 
<»* a substitute or supplemcsitary structure of 
wire, hair, etc.; a mass of brushwood, etc., used 
to form a foundation for roods, etc., or for the 
walls of embankments, etc. (O.Fr. materas 
(ft. matelas)—AT. matrah, a place where any¬ 
thing is thrown.] 

mature, ms-t&r’, U.S. also -tdbr', adj. fully de¬ 
veloped: perfected: ripe: well thought out: due: 
in due time (Milt.): suppurating.— v.t. to bring 
to ripeness, full development, or perfection: to 
bring to a head: to cause to suppurate.— v.t. to 
come to or approach ripeness, full development, 
or perfection: to become due.— adj. matur'able, 
capable of being matured.— v.t. maturate (mat'). 
to make mature: to promote the suppuration of 
r./. (med.) to suppurate perfectly.—a. 
maturi'tioa, a bringing or a coming to maturity: 
the process of suppurating fully: the final 
stage in the production of a germ-cell, at which 
the reducing division occurs.—odf. matur'ative 
(or mat'), promoting ripening: promoting sup¬ 
puration.— adv. mature'Iy.— ns. mature'nesa; 
mater'ity, ripeness: full development: the time 
of becoming due, as of a bill. [L. ndUurus, ripe.] 
matatiaal, mal-B-tl'nl (or ms-tut’l-nsl), odf- pet* 
taining to the morning: happening early in the 
day.—^Also inatetiae (mal'O-tin). (L. m&tPtin- 
ills, mStHtinusi see matin.] 
matzo, mat'ss, ~s6, n. unleavened bread: a wafer 
of h:—p/. (with verb stag, or p/.)(mat'sotb, -xoe. 
—^Also mat'xoh, mat'za(h);—p/r. mat'zot(h}, 
niat'aa(li)a. [Yiddish matsex from Heb.] 
maud, miU, n. a Scottish shepherd’s woollen 
plaid. [Origin unknown.] 
maudlin, mdd'lln, adJ. silly: sickly-sentimental: 
fuddled, half-dnink: tearful (obs.). — n. maud'lin- 
ism, the tearful stage drunkenness. [M.E. 
Maudetsin, through O.Fr. and L. from Or. 
Magdalini, (woman) of Magdala, from the 
assumption that Mary Magdalene was the peni¬ 
tent woman of Luke vii. 38.1 
mangle, maulgre, md'go, also -ol, md(iy-gri', 
(areh.) prep, in sphe of, notwithstanding: a 
curse upon (Spans., with dative).—odv. in de¬ 
spite.— n. ill-will, spite (obs.). [O.Fr. malgri —L. 
male grStom — male, badly, grdtum, agreeable.] 
junul, mdl, a. a war-club or mace (obs.): a heavy 
wooden tiammer or beetle, a mall: a scrimmage 
(ftnby'footbalt)' In goal, a struggle for the ball 
^Bts, fPr; mf, bur (her); mine; 


when carried across the goal-line, but not yet 
touched down (Rugby football).—v.t. te beat 
with a maul or heavy stick: to handle roughly, 
batter, maltreat: to i^lit with a maul (U.S .).— 
v.i. to Umist forward in a close mass, [mall.] 
maulatick, mbi'stik, n. a stick used by painters as a 
rest for the hand.—Abo mahl'stick. [Du. maal- 
stek — malen, to paint, stock, stick, assimilated 
to stick.] 

maumet, mawmet. Same as mommet. 
maun, mdn, mdn, man, (Scot.) v.t. must.—maunna 
(mdn'a, nwn's), must not. [See mun.] 
maund, mdnd, (Sbak.) n, a basket. [O.E. mand.) 
mamid, mifnd, n. a measure of weight in India, its 
value varying in different places fkom about 
23 to 83 pounds avoirdupois. [Hind, and Pen. 
man.] 

maona, mdnd, (obs. slang) v.t. and v.l. to beg.— n. 
mauud'er, a beggar.— v.l. to beg. [Poss. Fr. 
mendto, to beg—^L. mendIcIPe.] 
maunder, mdn'dsr, v.l. to grumble: to mutter: 
to drivel: to wander imy.— ns. maun'deter; 
maan'dering, drivelling talk. [Origin unknown.] 
maundy, mdn'di, n. tm reli^ous ceremony of 
washing the feet of the poor, in commemoration 
of Chim’s washing the disciples* feet (John xiii) 
—long practised by some monarchs.—^maundy 
money, the dole given away on Maundy Thun- 
day, the day before Good Friday, by the royal 
almoner, usu. a silver penn^ for each year of 
sovereign’s age—the small silver coins specially 
minted since 1662. [Fr. mandi —^L. mand&tum, 
command (John xiii. 34).] 

Maurist, mS'rlst, n. a member of the reformed 
Benedictine Congregation of St Maur, settled 
from 1618 at the abbey of St Mour-sur-Loire, 
near Saumur, notable for its great services to 
learning.—Also adi. 

Manritins, mo-, md-rish'ss, atO- the island of 
Mauritius (named after Maurice (1367-1623), 
Prince of Orange).—^Mauritius hemp, the fibre of 
an amaryllidaceous plant, Furcraea gigantea. 
Mauser, mow’ssr, n. series of German rifles, esp. 

a magazine rifle of 1897. [Inventor’s surname.] 
manst^m, mS-so-U'em, n, a magnificent tomb 
or monument.— €u(/. mausole'an. [L. mausdiium 
—Gr. Mausdieion, the magnificent tomb of 
Mttusdios (d. 333 a.c.), satrap of Caria, erected 
by his widow Artemisia at Halicarnassus.] 
mauther, mawther, md'dhor, (dial. exp. E. Anglia) 
R. a girl: a great awkward girl.—^Also (esp. 
vocatively) mawr, mor. [Origin obscure.] 
mauvois, mo-ve, (Fr.) bad, worthless;—/em. 
mauvaise, -vez .—^mauvaiS goAt (gdd), bad taste, 
lack of taste; mauvaise honte (mo-ves 5t), false 
modesty, bashfulness; mauvais moment (mo- 
md), a bad, unpleasant moment—also mauvais 
quart d’heure (kSr dorr), bad quarter of an hour; 
mauvais suiet (sS-zha), a worthless fellow; 
mauvais ton (tS), bad style, bad form, 
mauve, mdv, mdv, a. a purple aniline dye: its 
colour, that of mallow flowers.— adJ- of the 
colour of mauve.—n. mauv(e)'in(e), mauve dye. 
[Fr.,—L. malva, mallow.] 
maverick, mav'zr-ik, (U.S.) n. a stray animat with¬ 
out an owner’s brand, esp. a calf: one who does 
not conform: anything (^honestly obtained.— 
v.t. to seize without legal'claim. [From Samuel 
Maverick, a Texas cattle-raiser.] 
mavis, ma'vls, n. the song-thrush. [Fr. mauvis.] 
mavoumeen, ms-vaSr'nin, (Ir.) n. and inierj. my 
dear one. [Ir. mo mhurnin.] 
maw. Rid, R. the stomach, esp. in the lower animals : 
the craw in birds: the fourth stomach in rumi¬ 
nants: inward parts: any insatiate gulf or 
receptacle (ftg.). — ad/, maw'bound, (of Cattle) 
constipated by impaction of the rumen.—nww'- 
worm, a worm infesting the stomach or intes- 
tinm. [0.6. maga; Ger. maMR.l 
maw, mS, n. a mew or gull. [O.N. mdr.] 

/or: mate; nutPn.fgbt; dhen (then) 
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aHnr.ind,ii.«ioldc«rd*gune. {Origin uaknown.] 
nawk. mik, (now dm.y it. a maggot.— tuH. 
mawk'iili, (ong.) maggoty: loathsome.', dii- 
gusting: squMnurii: uinpid: sickly: sieldy- 
sentimental, maudlin.— wv. nawk'isUy.— n. 
mawk'ishneM. [O.N. mathkr, maggot.] 
mawldB. Same as maUdn. 

BMwmat, mawther. See mammet, nuuiOer. 
aunraaed, m&‘s€dt n. poppy seed as cage-bird food, 
etc. CGer. mahsaat —^maA, poppy.] 
maX} moAu, (pbs.) n. gin. [Origin obscure.] 
maxiUa, maks-it’^, n. a jawbone, esp. the upper: 
in arthropods an appendage close behind the 
mourii, modified in connection with feeding:— 
pt. nuudll'ae (t^).— adj^ maxill'ary (or maks’), 
pertaining to a jaw or maxilla.—n. a bone 
forming the posterior part of the upper jaw.— ns. 
maxill'ipcd, -pede (rped, -ped), in Crustacea, a 
jaw-foot, an apjpendaip bdhind the mouth, 
adapted to help in passing food to the mouth; 
maxiU'iila, in crustaceans, a maxilla of the first 
pair:—-p/. maxiiriilae (-/e). [L. maxilla, jaw¬ 
bone.] 

maxim, maks'im, n. a general principle, serving a' 
a rule or guide: a pithy saying: a proverb— ns. 
max'imist, max'im-mong'er, maker of maxims. 
[Fr. maxime —L. maxima (senlentia, or some 
other word), greatest (opinion, etc.), fern., 
superl. of magnus, great.] 

Maxim, makslm, n. often put for Max'im-gun', 
an automatic machine-gun invented by Hiram 
Maxim (1840-1916). 

maxima cum laude, maks'l-ma kum idd'i, kddm 
lowd’e, (L.) with distinction, with the greatest 
praise (of attainment of high standard in degree 
examinations). 

maximal, etc. See maximum, 
maximum, maks’i-nam, ad/‘ greatest—n. the 
greatest number, quantity, or degree: the 
highest point reached: the value of a variable 
when it ceases to increase and begins to decrease 
(math.)'. — pi. max'ima.—opp. to minimum. — a^. 
maxi'mal, of the highest or maximum value.— n. 
max'imalist, one who makn the fullest demands: 
a Bolshevik: one who demands the maximum 
programme.— adv. max'imafiy.— v.t. max'imise, 
-ixe, to raise to the highest degree.— v.l. to give 
greatest scope to a doctrine.—maximum and 
minimum thermometer, a thermometer that 
shows the highest and lowest temperatures that 
have occurred since lasb adjustment. [L., 
superl. neut. of magnus, great.] 
maxixe, mS-shi'shS, n. a Brazilian dance: a tune 
for it. [Port.] 

maxwell, maks’wal, n. the cgs unit of magnetic 
flux, Mual to 10-* weber. [James Clerk- 
Maxwell (1831-79), Scottish physicist.] 
may, m&, vb. expressing ability, permission, free¬ 
dom, possibility, contin^cy, chance, compe¬ 
tence, or wish, or softenmg a blunt question— 
used with infin. without to :—infin. and partici¬ 
ples obsolete: Jndpers. sing. mayst,maycst: 3rd 
may; jw.r. might(mi0,(o6s.)inoiight(mowr); 2nd 
pers. mightest, mightst.—<tav. may'be, perhaps, 
possibly.—n. a possibility.— adv. may'hap (or 
-hap'), perhaps. [O.E. maeg, pr.t. (old pa.t.) of 
magan, to be able, pa.t. mihte; cog. with Goth. 
magan, Ger. mdgen.} 

May, mS, n. now the fifth month of the year (see 
March): the early or gay part of life: (without 
cap.) may-blossom.—r./. to gather may on 
Mayday: to participate in May sports.—a. 
may'ing, the observance of Mayday customs.— 
May'-app'le, Podophyllum or its egg-shaped 
fruit; may'-bee'tle, may'-bug, the co»chafer; 
may'-hloom', -hloss'om, the hawthorn flower; 
May'day, the first day of May. given to sports 
and to socialist and labour demonstrations.— 
Also atU .—May'-dcw', the dew of May, esp. 
that of the morning of the first day of May. said 


tawhiten linen, and beautify faces; iBBy'-dnk*,a 
variety of sour ctmry; May'fait, the aristocratic 
West End of London, at one time scene of a 
fair in May; may'flower, the hawthorn or trther 
flou^thatbioomsinMay; may'flly,ariiort-fived 
plectoptcrous insect (Ephemera) that appears in 
May: the caddis-fly; May'-game,sport appn^ 
riate to Mayday: frolic generally; May’-ii'Vt 
the queen of the May; May laws, Prussian laws 
passM in three successive Mays (1873-7S) 
restricting the power of the Church; XMy'-lil'y, 
the lily of the valley; May'-lord', a youth diie^ 
ting May-games: one joying tranritory 
dignity.— n.pl. May-meet'ings, meetings of 
various religious and philanthropic societies 
held in London in May.—^May'-mom', -mom'- 
ing, a morning in May: youthful freshneu as of 
May (Shtdc.y, may We, a pole erected for 
dancing round on Mayday: May'-queaa', a 
young woman crowned with flowers as queen on 
Mayday: May'-time, the season of May. [O.Fr. 
Mat —L. M&ius (minsis), prob. (month) sacred 
to Maia, mother of Mercury.] 
may, md, n. a maid. [Prob. O.E. mig, a Idna- 
woman.] 

maya, mS'ya, n. illusion. (Sans. mSya.) 

Maya, md'ya, n. one of an Indian people of 
Central America and Southern Mexico who 
developed a remarkable civilisation.—odfs. 
Ma'ya, Ma'yan— ns. Mayol'ogist, Mayol'sgy. 
mayday, m&'dS, the international radiotelephonic 
distress signal for ships and aircraft. [Fr. 
m’aidex, pron. md-dd, help me.] 

Mayday. See May. 

mayhem, mi'hem, md'am, n. maiming: malkious 
damage (legal and U.S.). [maim.] 
mayonnaise, ma-a-nSz’, or md', h. a sauce com¬ 
posed of the yolk of eggs, salad-oil, and vinegar 
or lemon-juice, seasoned: any cold dish of 
which it is an ingredient. [Fr.] 
mayor, ma’sr, mSr, n. the chirf magistrate of a 
city or borough in England, Ireland, etc., 
whether man or woman.— adl- rour'oral.—m. 
may'oralty, may'orship, the office of a nutyM; 
may'oress, a mayor’s wife, or other lady who 
performs her social and ceremonial functions. 
—^Lord Mayor, the chief magistrate of certain 
English, Welsh, Irish and Australian cities and 
boroughs; Mayor of the Palace, in.Merovingian 
France, the king’s major-domo or prime 
minister, the real ruler. [Fr. moire —L. mi^or, 
comp, of magnus, great.] 
mayster, mUs'ter, maysterdome, etc., Spenserian 
forms of master, etc. 

mayweed, mh'wid, n. stinking camomile (Anthemis 
cotula): corn feverfew (Matricaria inodorai a 
scentless mayweed): applied to various similar 
plants. [O.E. msegtha, mayweed, and weed.] 
mazard, maxzard, max'erd, n. a head or ^ull 
(Shak.): a wild European cherry. [Prob. 
mazer.] 

mazarine, mazs-rin’, n. a rkh blue colour: a 
blue gown or stuff.—^Also adi. —a. mazarinade', 
a satire or pamphlet against Cardinal Matarta 
(1602-61).—Mazarin(e) Bible, the first printed 
Bible, printed by Gutenberg and Fust about 
14S0, of which the Cardinal had twenty-five 
copies: mazarine hood, a hood of a form said 
to have been worn by the Duchesse de Mazarin. 
mazarine (dish), (plate), maz-e-rin' (dish), (pUt), 
a 17tb-cent. deep, usu. metal, plate: a cookii^ 
and serving dish set inside a larger dish. (Origin 
uncertain.] 

Mazdaism, maz'dS-izm, Mazdehm, maz'di-izm, 
ns. the religion of the ancient Persians.— adl- 
Masdd'an. [See Ormnzd.] 
maze, mix, n. bewilderment: a labyrinth: a set 
of intricate windings.—v.i. to bewilder: to con¬ 
fuse.—odi. maze'fnl (Spens.). —n. roase'ment.— 
adv. maz'ily.—n. maz'iness.— adi. maz'y. [Prob. 
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IhMn a lost O.E. word; the compound Onuaod, 
amased, oceuo.1 

imue, mdz. Same as nwam (of herrines). 
maser, md'car, a. a hard wood, probably maple: 
a'cup of maple wood (.Spens.y. a similar cup of 
other material. [O.Fr. masere, of Omc. origin; 
cf. O.H.G. masar, O.N. mdsitrr, a maple-tree.] 
mazarka, m»-zS5r’ka, or -ztir', n. a lively Polish 
dance: muste for it, in triple time. [Pol., 
Masurian woman.} 

mazut, mazout, mt-zodt' ti. petroleum residue 
after distillation. (Russ, mazat', to daub, 
smear.l 

me, mi, mi, pers. pron. the accusative and dative 
of I. (O.E. mi.] 
me, an anglicised spelling of mi. 
meacock, ml'kok, {Shak.) adl}. timorous, effemi¬ 
nate, cowardly.— n. a milksop. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

BMa cal|w, me'a kul'pa, m&'n kdbl’ptt, (L.) by my 
own fault. 

mead, mid, n. honey and water fermented and 
flavoured. (O.E. meodu; Ger. met, W. medd.\ 
mead, mid, (poet,), and meadow, med'd, ns. a level 
tract producing grass to be mown down; a rich 
pasture-ground, esp. beside a stream.— adj. 
roead'owy.—mead'ow-brown', a butterfly of (the 
Satyridae; mead'ow-grass, any grass of the 
genus Poa (floating meadow-grass, manna- 
grass, float-grass); mead'ow-lark' (U.S.), a 
name for various species of birds of the genus 
Sturneiia (family Icteridae); mead'ow-nie', a 
genus (Thalictrum) of the buttercup family with 
rue-like leaves; mead'ow-safl'ron, Colchicum 
autumnaie —^also autumn-crocus, or naked lady', 
mead'ow-sax'ifrage, a saxifrage (Saxifraga 
granulata) that grows on banks and dry meadows: 
applied also to umbelliferous plants of the 
genera Seseli and Silaus. [O.E. mid, in oblique 
cases midwe — mdwan, to mow; Ger. matte.) 
meadow-sweet, med'd-swit, n. the rosaceous plant 
queen of the meadows (Spiraea ulmaria), a tall 
fragrant plant of watery meadows. [Earlier 
mead-sweet, which may be from mead (1) or 
from mead (2), as the obs. mead'wort is in O.E. 
medawyTt.) 

meagre, mi’gar, having little flesh: lean; 

poor: without richness or fertility: barren: 
scanty: without strength; jejune: maigre.— n. 
the maigre.— adv. mea'grely.— n. mea'greness. 
[Fr. maigre —L. macer, macro, -rum, lean; cf. 
Ger. mager,] 

meal, mil, n- the food taken at one time: the act 
or occasion of taking food, as a breakfast, 
dinner, or supper.—n. meal'er, one who takes 
his meals at a boarding-house, lodging elsewhere. 
—^meala-on-whech, a welfare service taking 
coedeed, usu. hot, meals to old people in need of 
such help; meal ticket, a ticket that can be 
exchanged for a meal (esp. at reduced price): 
somcwne or something that is the s6urce of one’s 
expenira or income: someone who can be 
depenim upon; meal'-tide (arch.; Scot. 
meltiih, meVtlth, a m.eal), meal'-time, the time 
for a meal. [O.E. mil, time, portion of time; 
Du. maal. Get, mahl.] 

meal, mil, n. grain ground to povrder: other 
material in powder: a powdery surfhce-covering. 
—v.r. to cover with meal: to grind into meal.— 
v.f. to yield or be plentiful in meal.—n. meal'iness. 
•—adi. meary, IQce meal: covered with meal or 
with something like meal: spotty: whitish.— 
meal'-arit (Scot.), a large chmt for bolding meal; 
maal^maB, or raeal'-monger, one who deals in 
nfeal; Meal Monday, the second Monday in 
February, a St Andrews (and formerly, Edin¬ 
burgh) University holiday, originally to allow 
the students to go home and replmish their 
Mock of meal; mcal'-pdke, a beggar’s meal-bag; 
gaaM'-tree, the wayfaring tree, from its mealy 


leaves and shoots: taaal'-worm, the hirva of a 
beetle (Tenebrio) abounding in granaries and 
flour-stores; meal'y-bug, a hothouse pest, a 
coccus mseet.with a white powdery appeuance. 
— add. meal'y-mouthed (-mowdhd), smooth¬ 
tongued; over-squeamish in choice of words.— 
meal'y-mooa'edness. [O.E. melu, mih; Ger. 
mehl, Du. meet, meal.] 

meal, mil, ^hak., in pa.p. meal’d) v.f. to stain, 
spot. (O.E. milan.] 

mealie, mil’l, (S,4fi‘) n. an ear of maize: esp. in 
pi.) maize. [S.Aft'. Du. mllie, millet.] 
mean, min, atH. low in rank or birth: base: 
sordid: low m worth or estimation: of little 
value or importance: poor, humble: low: in¬ 
considerable: despicable: shabby: paltry: 
small-minded: ungenerous: stingy: malwious: 
out of sorts, uncomfortable (1/.5.}.— n. mean'ie, 
-y, (coll.) an ungenerous, ungracious, small- 
minded, or malicious person.— adv. mean'iy.— n. 
meaa'ness.— adjs. mean'-born; mean'-spir'ited. 
—mean'-spir'itedness. [O.E. gemine; Ger. 
gemeln; L. communfs, common.] 
mean, men, ac(f. intermediate: average: moderate 
(obs.). —n. tlmt which is between or intermediate: 
an average amount, or value: a middle state 
or position: an intermediate term in a progres¬ 
sion: meantime (Spent.): a middle or inter¬ 
mediate part (mus.): an instrument or medium: 
a mediator or intercessor (obs.):—pi in form 
means, that by whose instrumentality anything is 
caused or brought to pass: (treated as ring, or 
plur.) way to an end: (treated as pi.) pecuniary 
resources: what is required for comfortable 
living.— ns, mean'time, mean'while, the inter¬ 
vening time.— advs. in the intervening time.— 
means test, the test of private resources, deter¬ 
mining or limiting claim to concession or allow¬ 
ance; mean sun, an imaginary sun moving 
uniformally in the equator, its position giving 
mean time (coinciding with true sun time four 
times a year); mean'-tone (mus.), an interval of 
mean value between a major and a minor 
second, formerly used in a system of tempera¬ 
ment.—arithmetic(ai) mean, the sum of a number 
of quantities divided by their number; by all 
means, certainly; by any means, in any way; by 
means (Spent.), because; by no means, certainly 
not; geometric(al) mean, the nth root of the 
product of n quantities; golden mean, the 
middle course between two extremes: a wise 
moderation; harmonic mean, the reciprocal of 
the arithmetical mean of the reciprocals of two 
quantities; in the mean (Spent.), in the mean¬ 
time; quadratic mean, the square root of the 
arithmetical mean of the squares of the given 
quantities. [O.Fr. melen (Fr. moyen) —L. 
mediSnus — medius, middle.] 
mean, men, v.t. to have in mind as signification: 
to intend, to purpose; to destine, design: to 
signify.—v.i. (with well, ill) to have good, bad, 
intentions or disposition: (with much, little, etc.) 
to be of much, little, importance (to);— pr.p. 
mean'Ing; pa’.t, and fra.p. meant (ment). — n. 
mean'ing, that which is in the mind or thoughts: 
signification: the sense intended: purpose.— adi- 
significant.— adjs. mcan'ingful; mean'ingless, 
senseless: expressionless; without significance. 
— adr. mean'mgly, significantly; intentionally. 
[O.E. minan; Ger. meinen, to think.] 
mean, meane, mein, mene, min, (Shak, and Scot.) 
v.t. and v.i. to lament, to moan: to complain. 
[O.E. msenan; cf. moan.] 
meander, mt-an'dar, n. a sinuosity: a winding 
course: a maze: an intricate fret pattern: per¬ 
plexity —V./. to wind about: to be inuicste: to 
wander listlessly (with some reminiscence of 
maunder).— adis. meon'dered, formed into or 
covered with magy passages or patterns; mean'- 
daring, mcan'drian (obs.), mean'droos, winding. 


/Irv, ySr; mS, Mr (her); ndne; mOt^, fitr; mSue; mSdn, fddt; dhen (then) 
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Rm Muander —Or. Mahndrm, « windint rivdr 
m Aria Minor.] 

BMiat, ment,j>a.t. and pa.p. of mean (v^.). 
maarc, mir, Spenser’s speuinirof mare CZ and 3). 
—^near’d (Spens.} pa,t. of mere (3). 

mease, mit, maze, maize, matte, m^^x, (dial.) n. 
a tneasare of five ’hundreds* of heitissi-^vary- 
int from 500 to 630. [O.Fr. meise, recqnacle 
for herrings; O.N. meiss, box, basm; O.H.G. 
meisa,] 

mease, mSz, (Scot.) v.t. to assuage: to mitigate. 
CO.Fr. amekir —^L. ad, to, mltis, mild.] 

measles, mi'zU, n. (pi. in form, treated as sing.) 
an infectious fever accompanied by eruptions of 
small red spots upon the skin: a disease of 
twine and cattle, caused by larval tapeworms: 
a blister or a disease of trees (obs.) — n. mea'sle, a 
tapeworm larva.— v.t. (arch.) to infect with 
measles.— v.i. (arch.) to take measles.— 
am'sled, measly.—n. meas'tinesa.—mea'sly, 
infected with measles, or whh tapmrorm burvae: 
spotty: paltry, miserable.—Gwrman meastes, 
rubella. (M.E. maseles; cf. Du. mazeUn^ 
measles, O. H. G. masala, blister; Ger. maszm, 
measies.l 

BMasnre, mezh’ar, n. ascertainment of extent by 
comfwrison with a standard: a system of ex» 
pressing the result of such ascertainment: 
amount ascertained by comparison with a stan¬ 
dard: that by which extent is ascertained or 
expressed: size: a standard or unit: a quantity 
by which another can be divided without re¬ 
mainder: an instrument for finding die extent of 
anything, esp. a graduated rod or tape for length, 
or a vessel of known content for capacity: the 
quantity contained in a vessel of known capacity 
—often a bushel: adequacy or due amount: 
some amount or degree, a portion: proportion: 
moderation: restraint: limit (Milt.): extent: 
that which is meted out to one, treatment: 
meanstoanend: an enactment or bill: rhythm: 
a unit of verse—one foot or two feet: metre: 
strict time: a bar of music: a strain: a dance, 
esp. a slow and stately one: the width of a page 
or column, usually in ems (print.): (in pt.) a 
series of beds or strata (geo!.). — v.t. to ascertain 
or show the dimensions or amount of: to mark 
out or lay oiT: to mete out: to proportion: to 
pit: to traverse; to sing or utter in measure 
(Spcns.).—v.l. to be of the stated size: to take 
measurements.— ad/, meas'urahls, that may be 
measured or computed: moderate: in small 
quantity or extent.—n. meas'urableness.— adv. 
meas'urahly.— adj- meas'ured, determined by 
measure: mensurable: rhythmical: with slow, 
heavy, steady rhythm: considered: restrained. 
— adv. meas'urcdly.—meas'urelcss, bound¬ 
less.— ns. meas'urement, the act of measuring: 
quantity found by measuring (measurement 
goods, light goods carried for charges according 
to bulk, not weight); meas'urer.—n. and ad/. 
meas'uring.—meas'uring-rod, -tape, one for 
measuring with; meas'uring-worm', a looper 
caterpillar.—above, or beyond, or (arch.) out of, 
measure, to an exceedingly great degree; be the 
measure of (something), to be the standard by 
which its quality, etc., may be judged; hard 
measures, harsh treatment; in a measure, in some 
nmasure, to some degree; measure one’s length, to 
fall or be thrown down at full length; measure up 
to, to be adequate for; measure, strength, to engage 
in a contest; measure swords, orig. to compare 
lengths of swords before a dud: to fight: oat 
of measure (see above measure); short measure, 
less than the due and professed amount; take 
measures, to adopt means to gain an end; take 
one’s measure, to estimate one’s character and 
abilities; tread a measure, to go through a 
dance; within measure, moderately; without 
measure, immoderately. [O.Fr. mesure~~L. 


mAsrilni, .a meazoro-^miflrt, d^nsum, to 
measure.] 

meet, mit, it. anything eaten as food; a meal 
(obs.): the edible ]»ut of anything (nmv chiefly 
UdS.): the flesh of animals used- as food— 
sometimes beef, mutton, pork, ved, etc., as 
opposed to poultry, fish, etc.: prolc^cally, 
game, destinra prey: food for thought, sub¬ 
stance, pith (fig.h — n. mcat'inass.—a4/s. .meat'- 
less, fbodless: without butcher’s meat; meat'y, 
full of meat: fleshy: flesh-like in taste or smdl: 
pithy.—maat'-eater, one who eats butcher’s 
meat; meat'-i^, a blowfly: a flesh-fly; meat¬ 
man, a seller of butdier’s meat; maat'-mar'ket, 
a flesh-market; meat'-off'ering, a Jevrish sacri¬ 
ficial offering of fine flour or first-fruhs with oil 
and frankincense; maat'-pie'; maat'-safe, a 
receptacle for storing meat; maat'-aales'maa, 
one who sells meat, esp. to the retail butchers; 
aMat'sci‘eso, a metal screen bdUnd roksting 
meat, to throw back the fire’s boat upon it; 
meat -tea', a high tea wiflt meat; mtat'..tubt a 
piokling-tub. (OJE. metct) 

ineadK«A midh, n. an obs. form of maad (1). 

meatus, mi~&‘tas, (anat.) n. a passage or canal:— 
pi. mea'tnses.—mea'tal. [L. meduis (pt. -Os) 
—itwSra, to go.] 

mcawes, a Spenserian spelling of (sea-) mews (see 
mew (D). 

measel. See mesel. 

mebos, mO'bos, (S.y^r.) h. salted or sugared dried 
apricots. [Perh. Japanese umeboshi, a kind of 
plum.] 

Mecca, mek'a, n. the birthplace of Mohammed, a 
place of pilgrimage for Moslems: any out¬ 
standing place reverenced or resorted to—e.g. 
St Andrews, Mecca of golf. 

mechanic, mi-kan'ik, ad/, .mechanical.— n. a 
handicraftsman: a skilled worker, esp. one who 
makes or maintains machinery: an air-mechanic: 
a term of contempt for one of the lower orders 
(abs.). — adJ. mechan'ical, pertaining to machines: 
dynamical: worked or done by machinery or 
by mechanism: acting or done by physical 
not chemical means: machine-like: of the 
nature of a machine or mechanism: without 
intelligence or conscious will: performed simply 
by force of habit: reflex: skilled in niechanism: 
mamial (orcA.): manually employed: technical 
(obs.): mechanistic.— n. (Shak.) a mechanic.— 
adv. mechao'kally.— ns. mechaakiaa (meksn- 
Ish’an), a machine-maker: one skilled in the 
structure of mschines; mechan'ics (treated as 
sing.), dynamics, the science rff the action of 
forces on bodies, including kinetics and statics: 
the art or science of machine construction: the 
details of making or creating by manual or other 
process: system on which something works: 
routine procedure? mechams&'tion, -izi'tioa.— 
v.t. mech'anise, -ize, to make mechanical: to 
adapt to-mechanical working: to provide with 
armoured armed velucles.— ns. mera'anism, the 
construction of a machine: arrangement and 
action by which a result is product: a philo¬ 
sophy that regards the phenomena of life as 
explainable by mechanical forces; the means 
adopted unconsciously towards a subconscious 
end (psych.); mach'aiHst, a mechanician: a 
believer in philosophical mechmiism.— ad/. 
mechanist'ic.— adv. macbaniat'kaliy.—^uccluuii- 
cal powen, the elementary forma or parts of 
madiines—^three primary, the lever, inclined 
plane, and pulley; and three secondary, the 
wheei-and-axie, the wedge, and the screw; 
mcdiaiiiciri tissue, any tissue that gives a plant 
power of resisting stresses; mecbanics* instit^ 
an institution for the education of mechanics, 
with lectURS, library, etc. [Gr. michanikos — 
michani, a contrivance.] 

Mecirftharist. See Mekhitarist. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; d's-msni; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUi 
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MechUii* mek’ or mekk'lin, off. produced at 
Meeklin or Maline*.— n. lacc made at Mechlin, 
meconic, mi-4cm'ik, denoting an add obtained 
from poppies.—ns. meconate (mek'athBt, or 
mMO. a salt of meconic add; mec'onin, a white, 
ftisible, neutral substance (Ci.HkOJ existing 
in opium; mecS'nium, the first faeces of a new¬ 
born dtild, or of a newly emerged insect imago: 
opium; Mecomvs'is (Gr. opsh, appearance), a 
genus of largely Asiatic poppies. [Gr. mikdn, 
the poppy.] 

Mecoptera, mi-kop'ia-ra, n.pl. an order of insects 
linking the Hymenoptera with the Trichoptera— 
the scorpion-flies. [Gr. mikos, length, pteron, 
wing.] 

medamart, med'i-wart, n. meadow-sweet (Spens.). 
[O.E. meduwyrt’, see meadow-sweet.] 
medal, med’l, n. a piece of metal in the form of a 
coin bearing some device or inscription, struck 
or cAt usually in commemoration of an event or 
as a reward of merit.— v.t. to decorate with a 
medal;— pr.p. med'alling; pa.t. and pa.p. 
med'alled.—n. med'alet, a small medal, esp. the 
representation of saints, worn by Roman 
Catholics.— adj. medallic {mi-daVik ).—n. medal¬ 
lion (mi-daiyan), a large medal: a bas-relief of a 
round (sometimes a square) form: a round orna¬ 
ment, panel, tablet, or design of similar form. 
— v.t. to ornament, decorate, with medallions; 
to make in the form of a medallion.— n. med'- 
allist, one with expert knowledge of medals, or 
a collector of medals: a designer or maker 
of medals: one who has gained a medal.—medal 
play, golf scored by strokes for the round, not 
by holm. [Fr. midaille —It. medagUa; through 
L.L. from L. metaUum, metal.] 
meddle, med'l, v.t. and v.i. (arch.) to mix.— v.i. to 
concern oneself (with; arck.): to engage in fight 
(Skak.): to interfere unnecessarily, temerarious- 

ly, (with, in): to tamper (with).—ii. meddler,— 
adJ. meddlesome, given to meddling.— n. 
meddlesomeness.—n. and adl. meddling. (O.Fr. 
medter, a variant of metier (Fr. me/er)-—L.L. 
mlsculare —L. miscire, to mix.] 

Mede. See Median (2). 

media, mi'di-a, n. a voiced stop consonant, or 
letter representing it: the middle coat of a 
blood-vessel: a middle primary vein of an 
insect's wing.—See also medium. [L. media 
Uittera, tunica, vena), middle (letter, coat, vein), 
fern, of medius, middle.] 
mediacy. See mediate. 

mediaeval, medieval, med~i-e'vl, U.S. me-d(i-)e, 

adf. of the Middle Ages.— ns. medi(a)e'valism, 
spirit of Middle Ages: devotion to media.eval 
ideals; medi(a)e'valist, one versed in the history, 
art, etc., of the Middle Ages: one who follows 
mediaeval practices.— adv. medi(a)e'yally. [L. 
medius, middle, aevum, age.] 

medial, mi'di-»l, adJ. intermediate: occurring 
within a word: median: pertaining to a mean 
or average.—a. {pkon.x obs.) a media.— adv. 
me'dially. [L.L. medialis —L. medius, middle.] 
median, me’di-an, adl- in the middle, running 
through the middle: situated in the straight line 
or plane {median line, plane) that divides any¬ 
thing longitudinally into symmetrical halves.— n. 
a straight line joining an angular point of a tri¬ 
angle with the middle point of the opposite side: 
a middle nervure of an insect’s wing: in a series 
of values, the value middle in position (not usu. 
in magnitude). [L. medlamts—medlus, middle.] 
MedUm. mi’di-an, adj. pertaining to Media, 
anckm kingdom north-west of Persia, its people, 
or their Indo-Oermanic language (also a.).—it. 
Me<fo, one of the people of Media, fused as a 
nation with the Persians about SOO b.c. — adl. 
Ms'dic.— v,i. Mp'dise, -Im, to become Median, 
or as the Medians: to favour the Persians 
(called Medes by the Greeks).— v.t. to m^ke * 

fSie,fik; mi, kur (her); mine; mate, 


Median—a. Ma'dism, the adoption of Persian 
interests—to a Greek, treachery.—tew gS the 
Medes and Persiaaa, the type of that which 
altereth not* (Dan. vi. 12). [Or. Midos, a Mede.] 
mediant, ml'iU-»nt, a. the third tone of a scale, 
about midway between tonic and dominant. 
(L.L. medians, -antis, pr.p. of medi&re, to be in 
the middle.] 

mediastinum, mi-dl-as-tVnam, n. a membranous 
septum, or a cavity, between two principal 
portions of an organ, esp. the folds of the pleura 
and the space between the right and left lungs.— 
ad}, mediasti'nal. [Neut. of L.L. mediastinus, 
median (in classical L. mediastinus is a drudge)— 
medius.] 

mediate, mi'di-it, ad}, middle: intervening: in¬ 
direct; related or acting through something in¬ 
tervening.—v.i. (-dr) to interpose between parties 
as a friend of each: to act as intermediary: to 
intercede; to be or act as a medium; to hold a 
mediate position.— v.t. to bring about, end, 
promote, obtain, or communicate by friendly 
intervention, or by intercession, or through an 
intermediary: to be the medium or intermraiary 
of: to transmit, convey, pass on.—n. me'diacy, 
mediateness.— adv. me'diately.— ns. me'diatc- 
ness, state of being mediate; medii'tion, the act 
of mediating or coming between: entreaty for 
another; mediatisft'tion, -z-.—v.r. me'diatise, 
-ize, to cause to act in a subordinate position or 
through an agent: to reduce from immediate to 
mediate vassal (of the empire) without loss of 
dignity: to annex, or to subordinate, as a smaller 
state to a larger neighbouring one.— adl. 
me'diative (-a-tiv). — n. me'diitor, one who 
mediates between parties at strife:—/cm. 
me'diitresB, medii'trix:— pi. mediitrices (-tri'- 
rez).— adj. mediatd'rial.— adv. mediato'rially.—n. 
me'diatorship.— adl. me'diatory. [L.L. mldidre, 
-atum, to be in the middle—L. midius.] 
medic, med'ik, adl- medical (.poet.). — n. a physician 
(rare): a m^ical student (slang). — n. medkaa'- 
ter, a quack.—med'ico-chirur'gical, relating 
to both medicine and surgery; med'ico-la'gal, 
relating to the application of medicine to 
questions of law. [L. medicos.] 
medical, med'l-kl, ad}, relating to the art of 
healing: relating to the art of the physician, 
distinguished from surgery.—n. (coll.) a student 
of medicine: a medical examination to ascertain 
the state of one’s physical health.— adv. med'i- 
cally. [L.L. medicalis —L. medicus, a physician 
— mederi, to heal.] 

medicament, med-ik'a-mant, or med', n. a sub¬ 
stance used in curative treatment, esp. externally. 
— v.t. to treat with medicaments.— adls. medica- 
mental (-ment'l), medicament'ary.— adv. medica- 
meat'aily. [L. mediedmentum — medicare.] 
medicate, med'l-kat, v.t. to treat with medicine: 
to impregnate with anything medicinal: to 
drug, doctor, tamper with.— ad], med'icable, 
that may be healed.— ad}, med'icated.—n. 
medick'tion.—ac(/. medicative. [L. medicare, 
•atum, to heal— medicos.] 

Medicean, med-l-se'an, a^. relating to the Medici, 
a distinguished Florentine family which attained 
to sovereign power in the ISth century, 
medicine, med'sin, -sn, also (esp. U.S.) med'hsin, 
-sn, n. any substance used (esp. internally) for 
the treatment or prevention of disease: a drug: 
the art or science of prevention and cure of 
disease, esp. non-surgically: remedial punish¬ 
ment; a charm; anything of magical power: 
a physician (Skak.). — v.t. to treat or cure by 
m^kine.— adla. m^cinable (med'sin-a-bl), hav¬ 
ing a healing power; medicinal (med-is'l-n!, 
sometimes med-i-si'nl; in Skak., etc., med'si-nl; 
Milt, medicinal), used in medicine: curative: 
relatinp to m^kine: like medicine.—Wv. 
medk'mally.— ns. med'icine-ball, a heavy ball 
fStri mule; moon, fvM; dh>n( then! 
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tossed and caught for exercise: med'ieiae* yarn of different colours: a mglde, fight (fibs.). 
bott'le; med'ichie-cbest, a chest for keeping a lO.Fr. medler, medtr, to mix.] 
selected set of medicines; med'iciae*dropp^; MMoC(md.><fok',R.aFrenchwineproducedinthe 
■iied'icine>man,.among savages, a witch-doctor or district of Midoc^ department of Gironde., 
magician; mea'iciaer (arch.), a physician. [L. medulla, mr-dN/>, n. the inner portion of Mt organ, 
medicina — medicus.) ^ hair, or tissue: bone-marrow: pith: a loose or 

medick, tmd'ik, n. any species of Medicago, a spongy mass of hyphae.— ae(is. BMdull'az, -y, 
genus distinguished from clover by its spiral or consisting of, or resembling, marrow or pith; 
sickle-shaped pods and short racemes—including meduU'ate, having medulla; med'ullated, pro¬ 
lucerne. [L. m^ca—GT. Mediki (pod). Median vided with a medullary sheath.—^medulla 
(herb), i.e. lucerne.] obloagk'ta, that part of the brain that tapers off 

medico, metf'/k-d, (s/ORg) n. a medical practitioner into the sninal cord; medullary ray (hot.), a 
or student. [It. medico, or Sp. midico —L. band ofceUs (appearing as a ray in cross-section) 
medicos, a physician.] cutting radially through wood and bast; medul- 

medieval. Same as mediaeval. lary sheath, a thin layer surrounding the pith 

medio-, me'di-d-, (in compounds) middle. [L. (hot.): a whitish fatty membrane covering an 

medius, middle.] axis-cylinder (anal.). [L. medulla, marrow.] 

mediocre, me'di-o-ker, or -d', adj. of middling Medusa, me-dO'se, n. one of the three Gorgons, 
goodness (usu. disparagingly).— n. medioc'rity whose head, with snakes for hair, turned 
l-ok'), a middling degree: a mediocre person, beholders into stone, but was cut off by Perseus, 
[Fr. mediocre —L. mediocris — medius, middle.] and placed in Athena’s aegis: (without cap.) a 

Mediae, Medism. See Median (2). jellyfish: (without cap.) an individual of the 

meditate, med'i-tat, v.i. to consider thoughtfully free-swimming sexual generation of jellyfishes 
(with on, upon) : to engage in contemplation, esp. and Uydrozoa:— pi. medu'sae (-re).— aiy. medu'- 
religious.— v.t. to consider deeply, reflect upon: saa.— n. a medusa.— ai(ls. m^u'siform, like a 
to revolve in the mind: to intend.— ad), med'i- jellyfish; medu'soid, like a medusa.— n. a sexual 
tated.— n. medit&'tion, the act of meditating: hydrozoan that remains attached to the parent 
deep thought: serious continuous contempia- hydroid colony. [L. Medusa —Gr. Medousa, 
tion esp. on a religious or spiritual theme: a medi- the Gorgon Medusa (lit. ruler).] 

tative discourse: a meditative treatment of a meed, mid, n. wages (arch.): reward: what is 
literary or musical theme.— a<H. med'itdtive.— bestowed for merit: measure, portion. [O.E. 

adv. mcd'itdtively.— n. med'it&tiveness.—meditate mid; Ger. miete.] 

the muse (Latinism, after Milton), to give one’s meek, mik, adj. mild and gentle of temper: sub- 
mind to composing poetry. [L. meditari, prob. missive.—v.r. meek'en, to render meek.— v.i. to 

cog. with L. mediri, to heal.] become meek.— adv. meek'ly.— n. meek'nesa, 

mediterranean, med-i-t»-rd'ni~en, adl. situated in state or quality of being meek. [O.N. inJOkr; 

the middle of earth or land: land-locked: of the early mod. Du. muik, soft.] 

Mediterranean Sea (so called from being in the meer, mir, n. an obsolete spelling of mere.— ad]. 
middle of the land of the Old World), or its meer’ed (Shak.), possibly, set up as a mere or 
shores.—Mediterranean fever, Malta or undulant division, dividing: according to some, sole, 
fever; Mediterranean race, a long-headed dark [mere (3) or mere (2).] 

race of white men, of medium stature, inhabiting meerkat, mir’kat, n. a monkey (obs.): a South 
south Europe and north Africa. [L. mediterr- African carnivore (Cynictis penldllata), akin to 
dneus — medius, middle, terra, earth.] the ichneumon: thesuricate: aground-squirrel: 

medium, mi'di-»m, n. the middle: the middle a lemur.—Alsomeercat. [Ou> meerkar, monkey, 

place or degree: a middle course: a mean (obs.)i as if ‘overseas cat’, from meer, sea, kat, cat, but 
any intervening means, instrument, or agency: perh. really an Eastern word.] 
instrumentality: a substance through which any meerachmim, mir'slum, n. a fine light whitish 
effect is transmitted: that through which com- clay, sepioiite—once supposed to be a petrifaed 

munication is maintained: a channel (as news- sea-scum: a tobacco-pipe made of it. [Cer.,— 

papers, radio, television) through which informa- meer, sea, schaum, foam.] 

tion is transmitted: an enveloping substance meet, mil, ad), fitting: qualified: even, quits 
or element in which a thing exists or lives: (Shak.). — adv. fittingly (Shak.). — adv. meet'ly.— 

environment: a vehicle for paint, etc.: a n. meet'ness. [Prob. from an O.E. (Anglian) 

nutritive substance on which a culture (as of form answering to W.S. gemite — metan, to 

bacteria, tissue, etc.) may be fed: in spiritualism, measure.] 

the person through whom spirits are said to meet, met, v.r. to come face to face with: to come 
communicate with the material world: a person into the company of: to become acquainted with, 

of supernormal sensibility:— pi. me'dia, or be introduce to: to encounter in conflict: to 

me'diums.— ad/s. me'dium, intermediate: mean, find or experience: to refute: be suitable to: 

average (obs.)'. of a standard size of paper satisfy, as by payment: to receive, as a welcome: 

between demy and royal, now 18 in. b;K 23 in.; to cause to meet, bring into contact: await 

mediumis'tic, of or pertaining to spiritualistic arrival of, keep an appointment with.— v.i. to 

mediums.—medium waves (radio), electro- come together from different points: to assemble: 

magnetic waves of between 200 and 1000 metres, to have an encounter: to balance, come out cor- 

—circulating medium, money passing from hand tect'.~pa.t. and pa.p. met.— n. a meeting, as of 

to hand, as coin, banknotes, etc. [L. medium, huntsmen: an assembly for racing.— n. meet'- 

neutr. of medius, middle.] ing, a coming face to face for friendly or hostile 

medius, iRe'<//-as, n. the middle finger. [L, medius, ends: an interview: an assembly: an organised 

middle.] assembly for transaction' of business: an 

Medjidie, me-Jid'i-e, n, a Turkish order of knight- assembly for religious worship, esp. (in England) 

hood founded by Sultan Abdu’l Afq/id. of Dissenters: place of meeting: junction.— 

medlar, med’hr, n. a small tcee (Mespllus, or Pyrus, mect'ing-house, house or building where people, 

germanica) akin to the apple: its fruit. [O.Fr. esp. Dissenters, meet for public worship.— 

medler, mesler —L. mespilum —Gr. mespUon.) race'-meet'ing, a stated occasion for horse- 

media, an old spelling (Shak. and opens.) of racing: give the (or a) meeting (arch.), appoint 

meddle. , or come to a rendezvous, for a duel or other 

medley, med'tl, n. a mingled and confusra mass: a purpose; meet half-way, to make concessions in 

miscellany: a song or piece of musiqmade m of compromise; meet in with, wi’ (Scot.), to meet 

bits from various sources: a cloth woven from with, come across; meet Uie ear, or eye, to be 

Ncuiiul vowels in iinscccntcd syllables: foi certain sounds in foicign words, see p. viii 
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. mmi'imir, •wdr, k. ( usu . p/.) a writtea 
record set down as material' for history or 
biography: a biographical sketch: a record of a 
study of some subject investigated by the writer: 
(inp7.) the transactions of a society.— ns. mem'otr- 
isai, the act or art of writing memoirs; mem'oir- 
kt, a writer of memoirs. (Fr. mimoire —L. 
memorla, memory— memor, mindful.] 
mamorabUia, memorable, etc. See memory, 
memorandum, mem-»-ran'ebm, n. something to 
be remembered: a note to assist the memory: 
a brief note of some transaction (/aw): a 
summary of the state of a question (diplomacf>y: 
— pi. metnoran'dums, memoran'da. [L., a thing 
to be remembered, neut. gerundive of memorSre, 
to remember.] , 

BMOwry, mem'a-ri, n. the power of retaining and 
reproducing mental or sensory impressions: an 
impression so reproduced: a having or keeping 
in the mind: time withiii which past thinip can 
-be remembered: commemoration: a religious 
service in commemoration: remembrance: of 
computers, a store.— n.pl. memorabiria (L.), 
thinra worth remembering: notew>>rthy points. 
— apj. mem'oraUe, deserving to be remembered: 
remarkable.— adv, nwm'orably.— m^s, mem'ora- 
tiva (obs.), pertaining to memory: aiding the 
memory; memorial (-dr', -dr'), serving or 
intend^ to preserve the memory of anything: 
pertaining to memory: remembered (obs.). — n. 
that whi^ serves to keep in remembrance: a 
monument: a note to help the memory: a 
written statement of facts: a record: memory 
(obs.): (in pi.) historical or biographical notices. 
— v.t. memor'ialiBe,-ize, to present a memorial to: 
to petition bjr a memorial.— n. memorialist, one 
who writes, signs, or presents a memorial.—v.r. 
mem'orise, -ize, to commit to memory: to 
cause to be remembered (Shak.): to record, 
celebrate (arch.). — adv. memor'iter (L.), from 
memory: by heart.—Memorial D», a day 
(Monday nearest 3(hh May) kept in honour of 
U.S. servicemen killed in war (orig. known as 
Decoration Day and kept, in most parts of U.S. 
on 30th May, in honour of men klUra in the U.S. 
Civil War, 1861-63); memo'ria tech'nica (L.), 
artificial memory—a mnemonic device.—in 
memor'iam, to the memory of: in memory. 
[L. memoria, memory.] 

Memphian, adi- relating to Memphis, 

an ancient capital of Egypt.—Also Mem'phite 
(’/it), Memphitic (’fit'). 

mem-sahib, mem'-sd-lb, n. in India, a married 
European lady, [ma’am and sahib.] 
men, plural of man. 

iqpnace, men’es, -is, n. a threat or threatening: 
a show of an intention to do harm: a threatening 
danger.— v.t. to threaten.— v.i. to act in a threat¬ 
ening manner.— adj. men'acing.— adv. men'ac- 
ingly, [Fr..—L. minaciae (pi.), threats— minae, 
overhanging parts, threats.] 
naenadione, men-»-dV6n, n. vitaipin Kt. [methyl 
naphthoquinone, -dione, suif. denoting a com¬ 
pound containing two carbonyl groups.] 
menage, obsolete form of manage, 
mdnage, m&-ndsh', n. a household: management 
of a nouse: benefit society (5cor.): arrangement 
for selling on instalment (Scor.).—mdnage A 
troia (a trtva), a household composed of a husband 
and wife and the lover of one of them. [Fr.,— 
L. m&nsid, dwelling.] 

menagerie, mi-nq/'a-r/, n. a collection of wild 
animals in cages for exhibition: place where 
' these are kept. [Pr. minagerle — menage.] 
menaMhe, ma-nSr’ki, n. the first menstruation. 
.{Cr. mfn, month, archf, beginning.] 
a^md, mend, v.t. to remove a fault from: to repair: 
tb make better: to correct: to improve: to 
^^prove upon: to supplement (obs.). — v.l. to 
grow better: to rafomit—n. a repair: a repaired 


place: an act* of mending: (in pi.) amends 
(arch.), — ns. mend'er; mend'ing, the act of 
repairing: a repair: things requiring to be 
mended.—nwnd one’s pace, to go Quicker: mend 
one’s ways, to reform one’s behaviour: on the 
mead, improving, recovering, [amend.] 
mendacious, men-aS'shts, a^. lying.— adv. mep- 
da'ciousl^.— n. mendacity (■’das’i’tl), lying: a 
falsehood. (L. mendSx, -Sets, conn, with mentiri, 
to lie.] 

mendelevium, men-de-lg', •Ut'vl-om, n. the 
element (symbol Md) of atomic number 101, 
artificially produced in 1953 and named after 
the Russian O. I. Mendeleev (1834-1907), who 
developed the periodic table of elements. 
Mendelian, men-dil'i-on, adi- pertaining to the 
Austrian-German Gregor Mendel (1822-84), or 
his teaching on heredity.—n. a believer in 
Mendel’s theory.— n. Men'delism (-d»-lizm). 
mendicant, men’di-ksnt, ad}, begging.—n. a beggar: 
a begging friar (hist.). — ns. men'dicancy, men¬ 
dicity (~dis'i-ti), the condition of a beggar: 
begging. [L. mendicans, -antis, pr.p. of mendi- 
care, to beg— mendicus, a beggar.] 
mene, obs. form of mean. 

Menevian, men-i'vi-sn, (geol.) ad}, and n. Middle 
Cambrian. [L.L. Menevia, St David’s, in 
Pembrokeshire.] 
meng, menge. See ming. 

menhaden, men-hb'dn, n. an oily fish (Brevoortia 
tyrannus) of the herring family, found off the 
east coast of the United States. [ From an Indian 
name.] 

menhir, men'her, n. an ancient monumental 
standing stone. [Breton men, stone, hir, long.] 
menial, mi’ni-at, ad}, of or pertaining to a train of 
servants or work of a humiliating or servile 
nature: servile.— n. a domestic servant: one 
performing servile work: a person of servile 
disposition. [A.Fr. menial; cf. meinie.] 
meninx, me'ningks, n. any of three membranes 
that envelop the brain and spinal cord:— pi. 
meninges (men-in’Jes). —ad/, mening'eal.— ns. 
meningi5'ma, a tumour of the meninges of the 
brain and, more rarely, of the spinal cord; 
meningitiB (-}!'), inflammation of the meninges; 
meningocele (men-Ing'gS-sel; Gr. kile, tumour), 
protrusion of the meninges through the skull. 
[Gr. mininx, -ingos, a membrane.] 

Menippean, men-ip-i’»n, ad}, pertaining to, or in 
imitation or emulation of, the Greek satirist 
Menippos (3rd cent. B.c.) of Gadara. * 
meniscus, men-Zs'tear, n. a crescent-shaped figure: 
a crescentic fibrous cartilage in a joint: a 
convexo-concave lens; a liquid surface curved 
by capillarity:—p/. menisci (-ki; L. -kt).—ad}. 
menis'eoid (hot.), watchglass-shaped.—menisens 
telescope, a telescope in which the spherical 
aberration of a edneave spherical mirror is 
corrected by a meniscus lens. [Gr. miniskos, 
dim. of menf, the moon.] 

Menispermum, mert-l-spur’m»m, n. the moonseed 
genus, giving name to a family Menisperm&'ceae 
akin to the buttercup family. (Gr. mine, moon, 
sperma, seed.] 

Mennonite, men'an-it, n. one of a Protestant sect 
combining some of the distinctive characteristics 
of the Baptists and Friends. [From Menno 
Simons (d. 1339), their chief founder.] 
menology, mi-nol’e-JI, n. a register or calendar of 
Saints’ days, esp. of the Greek Church;—p/. 
menologies. [Late Gr. minologlon — min, month, 
logos, account.] 

menominee, ml-nom’l-ni, n. a whitefish of N. 
American lakes. (From an Indian tribe.] 
meno mosso, md'nd mos'sd, (It.) not so quick, 
menopame, men’d-pdz, n. die ending of men¬ 
struation, change of life. (Or. min, month, 
pausis, cessation.] 

menopome, men'e-pdm, n. the hellbender—from 
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iu pvniatent j^t^vwture. [Gr. menein, to 
renuun, p6ma, fid.] 

M«dm, men'st, n. one cd* the touthera conitelle- 
tions. the Table. (L. mAwa, table.] 

BMDeal, mm'tpl, adlJ. monthly.—^Afso men'enal. 
(L. nansis, month.] 

manaal, men's»l, tuH. belonging to the table. [L. 
miiua, table.] 

meue, mens, {JScot.'i n. propriety: ornament: 
credit.—v.r. to grace or set off (something).— 
oiffs. nense'fnl (Scot.), decorous: respectable; 
gracious: generous; mensa'IesB (Scoi.), graceless, 
uncivil. [O.N. mennska, humanity; cf. O.E. 
menniscu, humanity, mennisc, human.] 
menses, men'sis, n.pl. the monthly discharge from 
the uterus. [L. mensis, pi. ofmensis, month.] 
Menshevik, men'shs-vik, n. (jklst.) a moderate or 
minority socialist in Russia—as opp. to Bolshevik. 
(Russ, menshye, smaller, -(v)ia, agent suffix.] 
menstruum, men’strob-am, n. a solvent (from a 
fancy of the alchemists):— pi. men'strua, the 
menses.—a4/. men'stnial, monthly: pertaining 
to the menses.—v.l. men'stniate, to discharge 
the menses.— n. menstruh'tion.— adj. men'struous. 
(L. neut. of menstruus, monthly—mdns/j.] 
mensur, men-soor', n. a German students’ duel, a 
form of sport:— pi. mensur'en. [Ger., measure¬ 
ment (from the measured distance of the par¬ 
ticipants)—L. mensHra.J 

mensurable, men’sh(y)»r-»-bl, or -sSr-, atH- measur¬ 
able: having a fixed relative time-value for 
each note (mus.). — n. mensurabirity.— aiff. mens'- 
ural, pertaining to measure: measurable (mus.). 
—n. mensurft'tion, the act or art of finding by 
measurement and calculation the length, area, 
volume, etc., of bodies.— ad/, men'sur&tive. [L. 
minsurUre, to measure.] 
ment. See ming. mental. See mentum. 
mental, men'tl, adj. pertaining to the mind: done 
in the mind, mp. in the mind alone, without out¬ 
ward expression: suffering from, or provided 
for, or involved in the care of, disease or dis¬ 
turbance of the mind: mentally unbalanced 
{skuif). — ns. men'talism, process of moital action: 
idealism; men'talist; mentality (-tari-ti), mind: 
mental endowment: cast of mind: way of 
thinking; mentb'tion, mental activity.-—ntfv. 
men'taUy.— n. menticide (men’tl-sid), the sys¬ 
tematic reduction of a person’s mind by psycho¬ 
logical or other pressure to a point where views 
formerly repugnant will be accepted.—mental 
age, the age in years, etc., at which an average 
child would have reached tlw same stage of 
mental development as the individual under 
consideration.—mental cmelty, conduct in marri¬ 
age, not involving physical cruelty or violence, 
that wounds feeUngs or personal dignity—in 
U.S., grounds for s^wration or divorce; mental 
defineacy, mental reurdation; mental honm, 
hospital; mental patimit; mental retardation, 
retarded development of learnlim ability, whether 
arising from innate defect or from some other 
cause. [Fr.,—L. mins, mentis, the mind.] 
menthol, men'thol. n. a camphor got from oil of 
peppermint, used as a local analgesic.— ad/. 
man'tholated, containing menthol. (L. mentka, 
mint.] 

mention, men'shsn, n. a brief notice: occurrence 
or introduction of name or reference.—v./. 
to notice briefly: to remark: to name.— 
men'tkmaUe, fit to be mentioned: worth 
mentioning.—honourable mention, an award of' 
distinction not entitling to a prize; not to 
mention, to say nothing of—a parenthetical 
rhetorical pretence of refraining from saying 
ail one might say. [L. rnentU, -dnis.] 
mentemiidta, men-lon-i-er', {hist.) n. a piece of 
armour for the chin and throat. [Fr.,— menton, 
chin—^L. mentnm.) 

msatsr, meia'sr, ’tdr, n. a wise counsellor.—ottf. 


mentorial (-tdr', tSr’risl). (Gr. Mentdr, the tutor 
by whom (or Athana in his form) T^machus 
was guided.] 

mentum,'men'ram, n. the chin: the central part 
of the labium in insects.— adi- men'tad (anal.), 
pentaining to the chin. [L. mentum, the chin.] 
menu, men’s, n. a bill of fare. [Fr.,—L. minStus, 
small.] 

nwnttisier, ms-nwS-zy&, (Fr.) a joiner, 
meo perieulo, mi'd pe-rlk'S-lo, mS'd pe~rek’dd-ld, 
(L.) at my own risk. 

mepacrine, mep's~kren, n. a bitter yellow powder 
derived from acridine dye compounds, formerly 
used against malaria—also atabrin, atebrln. 
Mephiatopheles, mtf-is-tof'i-lds, n. the devil in the 
Faust story.—Also Mephistoph'ilis, Mephos- 
topb'ilus, etc.: abbrev. Mephis'th.— ad/s. Mephia- 
tophelS'an, Mephistophe'liaii, Mephistophelic 

t fel'), cynical, scoffing, fiendish. [Ety. un- 
nown; prob. influenced by Gr. mi, not, phds, 
phdtos, light, philos, loving.] 
m^hitis, me-fVtis, n. a poisonous exhalation: a 
foul stink.—ad/s. mephitic {‘fit’), -al.—n. meph'- 
itiam i-it-ism), mephitic poisoning. [L. mephitis.] 
meprobamate, mep-rd-bam'dt, n. a drug used as a 
muscle relaxant and as a sedative, 
mercantile, mur'ksu-tii, adj. pertaining to mer¬ 
chants: having to do with trade: commercial: 
mercenary.— ns. mer'cantilism; mer'caatiliet.— 
mercantile agency, a means of getting informa¬ 
tion about the circumstances of merchiuita ibr 
those who sell to them; mercantile law, the 
law relating to the dealings of merchants with 
each other; mercantile marine, the ships and 
crews of any country employed in commerce; 
mercantile system {economics), the system of 
encouraging exportation and restricting importa¬ 
tion, so that more may be received than is paid 
away. [Fr.,—^It. mercantile —L. meredri; cf.« 
merchant.] 

mercaptan, msr-kap'tan, n. a substance analogous 
to an alcohol, with sulphur instead of oxygen.— 
n. mercap’tide, a compound in which a metal 
takes the place of a hydrogen atom of a mer¬ 
captan. [L. mercSrlum eaptins, laying bold of 
mercury, from the readiness with which it forms 
mercury mercaptide.] 

mercat, mer'kst, a Scottish form of market. 
Mercator, msr-ki’tsr, mer-k&'tdr, n. a Latin trans¬ 
lation of the name of the Flemish-born German 
cartopapher Gerhard Kremer (lit. shopkeeper; 
1SI2-M)—^Mercator’s proiection, a representa¬ 
tion of the surface of the globe in which the 
meridians are parallel straight lines, the parallels 
straight linm at right angles to these, their 
distances such that everywhere degrees of latitude 
and longitude have the same ratio to each other 
as on the globe itself. 

mercenary, mSr'sin-sr-l, ad}, hired for money: 
actuated by the hope of reward: too strongly 
influenced bykiesire of gain: sold or done for 
money.— n. one who is hired: a soldier hired 
into foreign service.— adv. mer'cenarlly. [L. 
mereittSrius — merds, hire.] 
mercer, mSr’ssr, n. a dealer in textiles, esp. the 
more costly: a dealer in small wares.—a. 
mer'eary, the trade of a mercer: the goods of a 
mercer. [Fr. mercier.] 

merceriae, -ize, mSr'ssr^ii, v.l. to treat (cotton) so 
as to make it appear like silk.—nr. meroertai'- 
tko; mar'ceriser. [From John Mercer (1791- 
1S66), the inventor of the process.] 
merchant, mSr'chsnt, n. a tmer, esp. wholesale: 
a shopkeeper: a supercargo (o6s.): amerchant- 
' man: a fdlow, em. one who specialises in some 
specified way (sung).— at^. commmcial.—v.l. 
to trade.—v.r. to trade m.—n. mer'chaadise 
i-dis), goods bought and sold for gain: trade 
(ff. and Shak.): dealing.— v.t. (auo -iae) to 
traffio in CShok.): to buy and sel): to plan the 
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advertising of, setting campaign for.—Also v.t. 
(giso •ize).-^. mer'diaiHUuiig, -z-.— a4f. mer'* 
chaatabJc, fit or ready for sale: marketable.— 
(id/, and adv, mer'chanttike (Slmk.), like a 
merchant.— n. mer'chantry, the business of a 
merchant: merchants collectively.—merchant 
bank (see bank (3)); mer'chantman. a trading 
ship: a merchant (0.):— pi. mer'chantnien; 
merchant prince, a merchant of great wealth, 
power, and consequence; merchant service, 
mercantile marine; picrchant ship, a ship that 
carries merchandise; merchant tailor, a tailor 
who supplies the cloth for the clothes which be 
makes.—speed merchant (slang), one whose main 
interest in driving is in moving fast. 
marehana.] 

merchet, mur'cliH, (hist.) n. a fine paid to a lord for 
the marriage of a daughter. [A. Fr. mcrcher; see 
market.) 

mercury, nuir’ku-ri, n. a silvery metallic element 
(Hg; atomic number SO) lic^uid at ordinary 
temperatures, also called(^u/rk-ti/rer: the column 
of mercury in a thermometer or barometer: a 
plant (dog’s mercury, Mercurialis) of the spurge 
family: the plant Good King Henry: a prepara¬ 
tion of mercury: a messenger: a common title 
for newspapers: mercurial character (obs.V. 
(cap.), the Roman god of merchandise, then, 
and eloquence, messenger of the gods, identified 
with the Greek Hermes: (cap.) the planet 
nearest the sun.—ad/, mercu'rial, containing 
mercury; of or like mercury: caused by mercury: 
(cap.) of or pertaining to Mercury the god or 
the planet: (sometimes cap.) having the quali¬ 
ties attributed to persons born under the planet— 
eloquent, etc.: active, sprightly, often changing. 
— n. a drug containing mercury: the plant 
mercury (obs.): (sometimes cap.) one born 
under the planet (<>/>v.).— v.t. mercu'rialisc, -ize, 
to treat with mercury or a drug containing 
mercury (metl.): to make mercurial.— ns. 
mercu'rialism, a morbid condition due to 
mercury: mercu'rialist (ob.v.), a believer in the 
medical use of mercury: a mercurial person.— 
adv. mercu'rially.—ad/s. niorcu'rir, containing 
bivalent mercury; iner'eurous, containing uni¬ 
valent mercury. [L. Mercurius, prob. nier.v, 
mercis, merchandise.] 

mercy, mur’si, it. forbearance towaid.s one who 
is in one’s power: a good thing regarded as 
derived from God: a happy chance (dial.): a 
forgiving disposition: clemency: compassion 
for the unfortunate.—(n/«ry. of thanks (now obs.) 
or surprise (for God have mercy). —Also mercy 
on us.— adjs, mer'ciable (Spens.), merciful; 
mer'ciful, full of, or exercising, mercy.--iM/r. 
mer'cifully. — ». mer'cifulness. — v.t. mer'eify 
(Spens., in pa.p. mer'cihde), to deal mercifully 
with, to pity.— adi- mcr'cilcss, without mercy: 
unfeeling: cruel.— adv. nier'cilessly.— iis. mer'- 
cilessness.—mercy killing, killing, csp. pain¬ 
lessly, to prevent incurable sufreriiig: mer'ey- 
seat. the seat or place of mercy: the covering of 
the Jewish Ark of the Covenant: the throne of 
God.—at the mercy of, wholly in the power of; 
for mercy! (ohs.), for mercy's sake!, an earnest 
conjuration in the form of an appeal to pity; 
sisters of mercy, members of female religious 
communities who tend the sick, etc. [Fr. merci, 
grace—L. merces, -edis, the price paid, wages, 
later favour.] 

mere, mir, n. a pool or lake.—Also (obs.) meer.— 
nwre'awine (obs.), a porpoise: a dolphin. [O.E. 
mere, sea, lake, pool; Cer. and Du. meer, L. 
mare, the sea.] 

mere, mer, adj. unmixed (obs.): pure (abs.)-, only 
what is said and nothing else, nothing more, 
nothing better: absolute (obs.).— adv. ^obs.) 
aba^tely.— a4l. meered (Shiic.), perh. entire.— 
adv, mere'iy, purely (obs.y, entirely (obs.): 

. fate, /Sr; me, hSr (her); mtae; mbte. 


simply: oitly: without being more or better. 
[L. merus, unmixed.] 

mere, mer, (dial.) n. a boundary.—p./, to bound: 
to mark oif.—meres'man (dial.), a man appointed 
to ascertain boundaries; mere'stone (dial,), a 
boundary stone. [O.E. gemire.] 
mere, meri, mer I, n. a war-club: a greenstone 
trinket in the form of a war-club. [Maori.] 
merel, mercll. Same as meril. 
meretricious, mer-i-trlsh'as, adJ. of the nature of 
harlotry: characteristic or worthy of a harlot: 
flashy: gaudy.— adv. meretric'iously.— n. mere- 
(rir'iousness. [L. meretrix, -ids, a harlot— 
.".rere, to earn.] 

merganser, mur-gan'sar, n. any bird of the genus 
Mergus (goosander, smew, etc.). [L. mergus, a 
diving bird, Snser, a goose.] 
merge, murj, v.t. to dip or plunge (arch.)', to 
cause to be swallowed up or absorbed in some¬ 
thing greater or superior: to cause to coalesce, 
combine, or amalgamate.— v.L to be swallowed 
up, or lost: to coalesce: to lose identity in 
something else: to combine or amalgamate.— 
p, mer'ger (law), a sinking of an estate, title, etc., 
in one of larger extent or of higher value: a 
combine or absorption. [L. mer^ire, mersum.) 
mgricarp, mer'i-karp, n. a separating one-seeded 
part of a schizocarp, csp. half of a creniocarp. 
[G_r. wem?, a part, karpos, fruit.] 
meridian, ms-rid't-sn, adj. of or at midday: on 
the meridian: pertaining to a meridian or the 
sun or other body on the meridian: at culmina¬ 
tion or highest point.- n. midday: a midday 
dram or nap (Scot.): an imaginary great circle 
through tlte poles of the earth, the heavens, or 
any spherical body or (igure, or its representation 
on a map; in particular, that cutting the ob¬ 
server’s horizon at the north and south points, 
which the sun crosses at local noon: culmina¬ 
tion or highest point, as of success, splendour, 
power, etc.— ai^, •nerid'ional, pertaining to the 
meridian: in the direction ofameiidian: mid¬ 
day: culminating: southern: characteristic of 
the south. ~n. a southerner, esp. in France.— 
n. meridional'ity.— adv. merjd'ionalJy.—magnetic 
meridian (see magnetic); meridian altitude, arc 
of a met idian between a heavenly body and the 
horizon; meridian circle, a telescope mounted 
to revolve in the plane of the meridian; meridian 
passage, the transit or passage of a heavenly 
body acro.ss the observer’s meridian.—-prime 
(or first) meridian, the meridian from which 
longitudes are measured east or west, specif, 
that tltrough Greenwich. [L. meridianus, 
meridionahs — ineridies (for medidies), midday — 
medius, middle, dies, day.] 
meril, merel, mercll, nier'sl, n. a counter used in 
the game of merits: (tn pi.) a rustic game played 
by two persons with counters on a figure marked 
on the ground, a board, etc., consisting of three 
squares, one within another, the object to get 
three counters in a row at the intersection of 
the lines joining the corners and the mid-points 
of the sides.—Also marts, marr'cls, mur'als, 
morr'is, mir'aclcs.—fivepenny morris, the game 
as played with live pieces each; ninepenny morns, 
nine men's morris, with nine: the figure cut in 
the ground for the game (Shak.). [O.Fr. merel, 
counter.] 

iiierimake, mer'i-muk, (Spens.) n. merrymaking: 
sport. 

meringue, ms-rang', n. a crisp cake or covering 
made of a mixture of sugar and white of eggs. 
[Fr.; origin unknown.] 

merino, ms-re'nS, n. a sheep of a fine-woolled 
Spanish breed: a fine dress fabric, originally of 
merino wool: a fine woollen yarn, now mixed 
with cotton: knitted goods of this: waste from 
fine worsted clothes: — pi. merinos.— adj. belong¬ 
ing to the merino sheep or its wool: made of 
/3r; mate; mdSn, fdol; dhen (then) 
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merino. [Sp., a merino sheep, also a governor 
<—L. mUferimis, greater, also (L.L.) a head-man— 
L. m4/or, greater.] 

mirism, mer'izm, (bioL) n. repetition of parts.— 
a4j. meristlc. [Gr. meros, part.] 
meristem, mer'ls-tem, n. the formative tissue of 
iants, distinguished from the permanent tissues 
y the power its cells have of dividing and form¬ 
ing new cells.— atO- meristematic (rsti-mat'lk), 
[Gr. merisios, divisible, merizein, to divide— 
mzros, a part.] 

merit, mer'it, n. excellence that deserves honour or 
reward; worth: value: desert: that which one 
deserves, whether reward or punishment (arch.): 
(in pi., esp. in law) the intrinsic right or wrong.— 
v.r. to earn: to have a right to claim as a reward: 
to deserve.— v.t. (obs.), to acquire merit.—a. 
meritoc'racy, (government b^) the class of persons 
who &re in prominent positions because of their 
ability, real or apparent.— atlj. meritorious (tdr', 
lor’), possessing merit or desert: deserving of 
reward, honour, or praise.— adv. meritor'iously. 
— n. meritor'iousness.—order of merit, arrange¬ 
ment in which the best is placed first, the next 
best .second, and so on: (caps.) a strictly limited 
British order (O.M.), instituted in 1902, for 
eminence in any field. [L. meritum — merire, 
•Hum, to obtain as a lot, to deserve.] 
merk, merk, n. the old Scots mark or 13s. 4d. 
Scots, 13jid. sterling, [mark (2).] 
merle, murl, n. the blackbird. [Fr.,—^L. merula.] 
merlin, mur'tin, n. a species of small falcon. [A.Fr. 
merilun —O.Fr. esmerilhn.] 
meriing, mur'ling, (obs.) n. the whiting. [O.Fr. 

merlanke —L. merula, a sea-carp.] 
merlon, mur’lm, (fort.) n. the part of a parapet 
between embrasures. [Fr. merlon —It. merlone 
— merlo, battlement.] 

mermaid, mur'inad, n. a sca-woman, a woman to 
the waist, with fish’s tail.—mer'maid'en; mer'- 
man; mer'child; mer'folk; mer'people; mer- 
maid’e-glove', the largest kind of British sponge; 
mer'maid’s-purse', egg-case of skate, etc. [O.E. 
mere, lake, sea, msegden, maid.] 
mcroblastic, mer-6-blast’ik, (zool.) adj. under¬ 
going or involving cleavage in part of the ovum 
only, as where there is much yolk.— adv. mero- 
blast'ically. [Gr. meros, part, blastos, a shoot, 
bud.] 

merogenesis, mer-d-jcn’l-sis, (biol.) it. segmenta¬ 
tion.— ad), merogenetic (•Ji-net'ik). [Gr. meros, 
part, genesis, production.] 
merogony, mer-og's-ni, n. production of an em¬ 
bryo from a fertilised fragment of an ovum with¬ 
out a nucleus. [Gr. meros, part, gon?, birth.] 
meroistic, mer-ddst'ik, (entom.) ad), of an ovary, 
producing yolk-forming cells as well as ova. 
[Gr. meros, part, Sion, egg.] 
meromc, mer’Sm, n. a merosome. [Gr. meros, 
part.] 

Merops, mer'ops, n. the bee-eater genus.— n. 
merop'idan, a bird of the bee-eater family 
(Merop'idae). [Gr. merops, bee-eater.] 
merosome, mer'o-sSm, n. one of the serial seg¬ 
ments of which a body is composed, as the ring 
of a worm, a metamere, a somite. [Gr. meros, 
part, soma, body.] 

Merovingian, mer^vin'Ji-zn, ad)- pertaining to 
the first dynasty of Frankish kings in Gaul, 
founded by Clovis.— n. a member of this 
family. [L. Mcrovlngi — Merovaeus or Merovech, 
king of the Salian Franks (448-4S7), grandfather 
of Clovis.] 

merry, mer’i, ad), pleasant (obs.): sportive: 
cheerful: noisily gay: causing laughter: en¬ 
livened by drink: lively.— adv. men'ily.—«s. 
merr'imeat, gaiety with laughter and noise: 
mirth: Aifan'ty; morr'raeM.—merr'y-an'**®’^ • 
<iuack’s zany: a buffoon: one who makes 
sport for others; merry dancers, the aurora: 

Neutral vowels in unaecented syllables; el’e-msnt' 
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merry England, idealistically jovial picture of 
life in England in the past, esp. in Elizabethan 
turns; merr'y-go-round, a revolving ring of 
hobby-horses, etc.; merr'y-make, a morry- 
making.— v.i, to make merry.—^merr'ymakw; 
merr'ymaking, a merry entertainment; a festi¬ 
val; nwrr'yman, a zany: a Jester: (in />/.; 
merry men) followers, in arms or in outlawry; 
merr y-night', a villaiR festival; merr'ytbought, 
a fowl's furcula or wishbone, in playful divina¬ 
tion pulled apart, the longer part indicating the 
first to be marri«l or fulfilment of a wish.—moke 
merry, to bold festival: to indulge in enjoyment: 
to turn to ridicule (with with or over); the merry 
monarch, Charles II. [O.E. mMOge.) 
merry, mer’i, n. a gean. [Fr. merise.) 
mersalyl, mer-sal’il, n. a diuretic drug, [mercury, 
saHcyl.] 

mersion, mur’shen, a. dipping. [L. mersid, •Snis; 
cf. merge.) 

Memlius, mz-rSd’li-ss, n. the dry-rot Auigus genus, 
merum sal, mer’sm, mer’dbm sal, (L.) pure salt, 
genuine Attic wit. 

merveilleux, mer-vS-ya, fern, merveiileuse, wer-vo- 
yeez, (Fr.) marvellous.—u. a fantastic extremist 
in fashion in France during the Directorate, the 
women aping classical modes, 
merycism, mer’i-sizm, n. rumination, a disease 
symptom in man. [Or. mirykismos.] 
mesa, ma’sa, n. a uble-shaped hill. [Sp.,—^L. 
mensa, table.] 

mesail, mezail, mes', mez'Sl, it. a vizor, esp. one 
made in two parts. [Fr. mezail.) 
mdsailiance, ma-zal-yas, (Fr.) an unsuitable 
marriage: marriage with one of lower station, 
mesaraic, mes-g-rS’ik, ad), mesenteric. [Gr. mesa- 
raikos — mesas, middle, araiS, flank, belly.] 
mesaticephaiic, mes-s-ti-sef-al’ik', mesaticephalous, 
-se/’s-hs, ad)s. intermediate between dolicho¬ 
cephalic and brochycephalic.— n. mesaticeph'aly. 
[Gr. mesatos, midmost, kephali, head.] 
mescal, mes-kaV, n. the pc;iote cactus, chewed or 
drunk in infusion as an intoxicant in Mexico: 
an intoxicant distilled from Agave.— ns. mes- 
calin (mes’kil-in), the principal alkaloid 
(Ci,H,,NOt) in mescal, producing hallucina¬ 
tions and schizophrenia; meacai'ism, addiction 
to mescal. [Sp. mescal, mezeal —Nahuatl 
mexcalli.] 

mesdames. See madam. 

mese, mes'e, (Gr. mus.) n. the middle string of the 
lyre: its note: the keynote. [Gt. mesi (chords), 
middle (string).] 

meseems, mi-simz’, (poet.) v.impers. it seems to 
me;— pa.t. meseemed'. [me (dat.) and seem.] 
mesel, mcazel, mez’l, (obs.) n. a leper: leprosy 
(Shak.). — ad), leprous.— a<l}. mes'eled. [O.Fr. 
mesel—h. misellus, dim. of miser, wretch^.] 
Mesembrianthomum, conventionally Mesembry- 
antbemum, mi-zem-bri-an'tki-mem, n. a genus of 
succulent plafits (fhmily Aizoaccae) mostly 
South African (Hottentot fig, ice-plant). [Gr. 
mesSndtria, midd^— mesos, middle, himera, 
day, anthemon, a flower: some are open only 
about midday.] 

mesencephalon, mes-en-sef'a-lon, n. the mid-brain. 
— ad), mesencephalic (-si-fal’ik). [Or. mesos, 
middle, and encephalon.] 

mesentery, mes'an-tar-i, or mez', n. a fold of the 
peritoneum, keeping the intestines in place: in 
coelenterates a vertical inward fold of the body- 
wall.— ad)s. mesenterial (-te'ri-sl), mesenteric 
(-ter’lk). —n. mesenteron (-en’l»r-on), the mid¬ 
gut. [Gr. mesos, middle, enteron, intestines.] 
mesh, mesh, n. the opening between the threads of 
a net: the threads and knots bounding the 
opening: network: trap: engagement oFgcared 
wheels or the like. — v.t. to cat^ in a net: to 
provide or make with meshes.— v.t. to become 
enga^, os gear-teeth: to become entangled. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUi 
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—tu iBMli'iNfr— a 4F> iBMlt'y. formed like net* puliv o(uneary dkt: e mixtim dimcreMiMe to 
woric.-*mMh •worit, « network, web. (Ferh. the si^ or taste: a medlegr: dieMdar: coofti- 
M.Da. nkutc^; cf. O.E. max, net; Oer. sion: embarrassment: a bungle.—p.l.tosupidy 
matcka.] with a mess: to make a men of: to muddle: 

mealBl, a4i, ihiddle: in or towards the to befoul.— v.i. to eat a mess: to eat at a 

median plane or line-*also me'eiaa.—odr. common table: to belong to a mess: to make 
UN'elally. [Or. maos, middle.] a mess: to potter (often with abouti coll.). 

mesic. See mason. — adv. mess'UT.— n. mesa'iness.— adf. mess'y, 

maele, mo'sHc, mi', sik, aeff. pertaining to, or confused, unndy (also fig.): involving, or 

adapted to life with, a moderate supply of causing, dirt or mess: bungling.—mess deck 

moature. [Or. mesos, middle.] (naut.), crew’s living-quarters on board ship: 

maametise, •», mez’msr-iz, y.f. to hypnotise: crew’s dining-hall {U.S.)i raess'mate, a membw 

loosely, to fascinate, dominate the will or fix of the same mesa: a commensal; meaa'-room; 

the attention ot.—adls. mesmerie i-mer'ik), -al. masa'^iit, a soldier’s utensil serving as plate, cup, 

— ns. meanmlsd'tion, -s-; mes'ineriser, -z-, mea'- and cooking-vessel; meaa'-up', a mess, muddle, 

mariat; maa'msriain, hypnotism as expounded, bungle, or confusion.—^mesa of pottage, a mate- 
with some fanciful notions, from 177S by rial advantage accqited in exchange for some- 
Friedrich Anton or Franz Mesmer, a German thiryz of higher worth, as by Esau (Gen. xxv. 
physician (1734-1815): hypnotic influence. 29 m); mess or mdl {Scot.), to associate, have 

mesne, min, {law) atO. intermediate. [Law Fr. to do. [O.Fr. mes (Fr. meis), a dish—L. 

mesne, middle; cf. mean (2).] mittire, missum, to send, in L.L. to place.] 

mes(o)-, merO^-, in composition, middle.— n. mess, mes, n. obs. form of mass (2 and. 3). 
mea'oMast (Gr. blastos, shoot), the middle get- meaaage, mes'U, n. any communication sent from 
minal layw.— ad/, meaoblaa'tk.— n. mes'oearp one person to another: an errand: an official 
(Gr. karpos, fruit), middle layer of a pericarp.— communication of a president, governor, etc., 
ad/s. mesocepiialic {-si-/al‘ik), -ccphalous {-sef’s- to a legislature or council: the teaching that a 
Iss) mesatioephalic: mesmcephalic— ns. meso- poet, sage, prophet, has to communicate to the 
ce^'aliam, meaoceph'aty; mes'oderm (Gr. derma, world: domestic shopping, a journey for the pur- 
skm), meaoblast or tissues derived ftom it; pose, or the goods bought (Sco/.).—v.r. to send 

mesogloaa {‘gli'ai Gr. gloiS, glue), in coelen- as a message; to transmit as by signalling_ 

terates and sponges, a structureless gelatinous v.i. {Dickens) to carry a message.— n. mess'enger 
layer between ectoderm and endoderm; mes'- (-en-y^r), one who carries messages ora messam; 
olite (Gr. Utha, stone), a zeolite intermediate in a forerunner: a light scudding cloud preceding 
composition between natrolite and scolecite.— a storm: a small object sent along a line, as a 
ad/. MeaoUth'ic, intermediate between Palaeo- paper up a kite string: the secretary-bird: a 
litbic and Neolithic.— ns. niesom'erism {chem.), rope or chain connecting a cable with the 
resonance: a type of tautomerism; mss'- capstan for heaving up the anchor: an officer 
omuph (mes'-, mez'o-mdr/; Gr. morpAe, form), of who executes the summonses of the Court of 
muscular, bodily type.— ad/, mesomor'pliic.— ns. Session, called a mess'enger-at-arms {Scots law). 
mes'omorphy; mea'oidiyli (Gr. pkl’/Zo'*, leaf), the —^mesa'age-boy,-firl, errand boy or girl; meas'- 
^ngy tissue within a leaf; mes'ophyte {-fit; enger-wire, a wire supporting an overhead 
Gr. pAyron, plant), a plant intermediate between cable.—get the message {slang), understand; 
a xerophyte and a hydrophyte.—-md. meso- king’s, or queen’s, messenger, an officer who 
phytic {-flt'ik). —n. mes'oscapne {-skif; Gr. carries official despatches. [Fr.,—L.L. mis- 
skaphos, ship), a submersible observation sStIcum —^L. mittire, missum, to send.] 
chamber for use at less meat depths than the messan, mes'sn, {Scot.) n. a lap-dog: a cur. 
bathyscaphe.— ad/. mesoAoracic {-thd-, -tho- [Perh. Gael, measan.) 

ras'Uc). — n. mesodwr'ax, the middle one of the messerschmitt, mes'sr-shmit, n. German fighter 
three segments of an insect’s thorax.— n.pl. aircraft used by the Luftwaffe in World War II, 
MesozA'a (Gr. x5ion, animal), minute animals esp. the M.E.-109. [Willy Messerschmitt, b. 
once tbou^t intermediate between Protozoa 1898, aircraft designer.] 

and Metazoa prob. Metazoa reduced by para- Messiah, ms-si'a, n. the expected deliverer of the 
sitism.— ad/. Mesozo'ic (Gr. z6i, life), of the Sec- Jews: by Christians, applied to Jesus: a hoped- 

ondaiy geological period, including the Triassic, for deliverer, saviour, or champion generally— 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. [Gr. mesos, aisoMcssras.— ad/.Momatuc{mes-i-an'ik). — ns. 

middle.] Messl'anism, belief in a Messiah; Messi'anist; 

mestM^ miz'oH, mes’on, n. a short-lived subatomic Messi'ahship. [Gr. MessiSs —Aram, m’shihi, 
particle of smaller mass than a proton (ti-mmons, Heb. mSshiah, anointed— mSshah, to anoint.] 

a-mesons {p/ons). and x-mesons {kaons); the Messidor, mes-i-dir', - n. the tenth month of the 
muon, formerly classified as the |t-meson is now French revolutionary calendar, about June 19th- 
known to be a l^ton).— ad/s. mes'ic, mcson'ic.— July 18th. [Fr.,— L. messis, harvest, Gr. dSron, 

n. (after electron) mes'otroa (obs.), formerly a a gift.] 

meson, then a p-meson.—mesic, mesonic, atom, messieurs, mes-po; contracted and anglicised as 
a nucleus with an orbital meson. [Gr. meson, Messrs {mes'srz), pi. of monsieur, 
neut. of mesos, middle.] messuage, ma’wi/, {law) n. a dwellii^ and offices 

mesprise, mespnse. See misprise (1 and 2). with the adjoining lands appropriated to the 

meaquin, mes-ki, (Fr.) mean:—Am. mesquine, household: a mansion-house and grounds. 

-kin. — n. mesquinerie, -kins-ri, meanness. [A.Fr.; poss. orig. a misreading of mesnage; cf. 

meaqulte, mes-kit', mes'kit, n. a leguminous tree manage.] 
or shrub (Prosopis) of America, with nutritious mestee, mes-ti", mustee, mus-ti', n. the offspring 
pods. [Mm. Sp. mezguite.) of a white person and a quadroon.— n. mestizo 

meas,m«s,a. dint of food, course, or meal (orcA.): Qnes-ti’zd; Sp. -thd), a half-caste, esp. of 

a set of usually four persons served together at a Spanish and American Indian parentage:—^/, 

banquet (orcA.): asetof fourfSAoA.): a number mesti'zoe; fern, mesti'za, pi. mesti'zas. [m. 

of penotts who take their meals together, esp. in mestizo —a L.L. derivative of L. mlxtus, mixed.] 

the fighting servicet: a place where a moup of mesto, mes’tS, {mus.) ad/, sad. [It.] 
persona in a fighting service take their meals met, pa.t. and pa.p. of meet, 
together: a coers yield at one milking (din/.):, a met., met. Awrev. for meteorology. —met'east, 
tmantlty {U.S.): a take or haul of fish {U.S.): weather forecast; metmaa, a weather forecaster, 
g. dM of soft,, pulpy or liquid stuff: liquid, niet(aK met{-»)-, in composition, among, with: 

MlOtfik; mi, Mr (her).* mtipe; rndt^f/Hr; mBte; rnSUn, fdbt; dken (ihetO 
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after, later: often implies efaange, os meta- 
moTi^ose: beyond, above, as metamathematics. 
In chem. meta» indicates (1) a derirative of^ or 
an isomer or polynmr of, the substanoe nai^, 
or (2) an acid or hydroxide derived from the 
ortho- form of the substance by loss of water 
molecules, or (3) a benzene substitution product 
in which the substituted atoms or groups are 
attached to two carbon atoms which are them¬ 
selves separated by one carbon atom (in this 
sense commonly represented by m).—odl- 
metacarp'al (Gr. karpos, wrist).— ns. metacarp'us, 
the part of the hand (or its bones) between the 
wrist and the fingers, or its corresponding part, 
e.g. the foreleg of a horse between ‘knee’ and 
fetlock; met'acentre (Gr. kentron, point), the 
point of intersection of a .vertical line tbrou^ 
the centre of gravity of a body floating in 
equilibrium and that through the centre of 
gravity of the displaced liquid when the body is 
slightly displaced.— adj. metacen'tfic.— ns. meta- 
chro'sis i-krS’sis-, Gr. ckrosis, colouring), 
ability to change colour in animals; metagaraxy, 
the whole universe outside our own galaxy; 
metagen'esis (Gr. genesis, generation; biol.), 
alternation of generations.-—<u(|r. metagenet'ic: 
metagnathous (jmt-ag'napthas', Gr. gnatkos, 
jaw), of birds, having crossed mandibles: of 
insects, having biting jaws in the larvae, sucking 
in the adult state.— ns. metalang'ui^e, a language 
or a system of symbols used to discuss another 
language or symbolic system; metal'dehyde, a 
polymer of aceuldehyde.— ns.pl. (treated as 
sing.) nwta-Iinguis'tics, study of the relation 
between a language and other features of 
behaviour in a particular culture, of language 
structure in relation to meaning, of expression 
or gesture accompanying spoken language, etc.; 
metamathemat'ics, the philosophy of the higher 
mathematics.— ns. met'amer (Gr. meros, a part; 
ckem.), a compound metamciic with another; 
met'amere (-/nrr; zooL), a segment, merosome, 
or somite.— adl. metamer'ic.— ns. metam'drism, a 
particular form of isomerism in which different 
groups are attached to the same central atom 
ichem.): s^mentation of the body along the 
primary axis, producing a series of homologous 
parts {sool.)\ met'aphase, the stage of mitosis at 
which the' chromosomes form the equatorial 
plate; metaphos’phate, a salt of metaphosphoric 
acid.— adjs. metaphosphor'ic, applied to an acid 
(HPOj) containing a molecule less of water than 
orthophosphoric acid; metapsychic, -al (met-a- 
si'kik, ~al; from psychic, on the analogy of 
metaphysics).— n.pl. meti^ych'ics (treat^ as 
sing.) the study of psychic phenomena beyond 
the limits of ordinary or orthodox psychology— 
‘psychical research’.—n. metasil'icate (-i-kSt), a 
salt of metasilicic acid.— attfs. metasilic'ic 
(-/s‘/k), applied to an acid (HaSiOi) containing a 
molecule less of water than orthosilicic acid; 
metasSmat'ic (Gr. soma, -atos, body; geol.). — 
ns. metasSm'atism, metamorphism by chemical 
changes in minerals; metastabii'ity, state which 
appears to be chemically stable, often because 
of the slowness with which equilibrium is at¬ 
tained—said of, e.g., a supersaturated solution. 
— adis. metastable (met'a~sta-bli metastable 
state, excited state, esp. of an atom which has, 
however, insufficient enefgy to emit radiation); 
metatarsal i-t'ir’sai-, Gr. torsos, the flat of 
the foot).— n. metatar'sus, that part of the 
foot, or its bones, between the tarsus and the 
toes.— n.pl. Metatheria {..tki’rbai Gr. thirion, a 
wild beast), the marsupials.—< m 0. metathoracic 
(rthd~ras’ik). — n. metathocax (rtkd'raks), the 
third aitd last segment of an insect’s thorax.— 
n.pl. Meta»M (met-a-zd'a; Gr. x&oa, animal), 
many-celled animals—opp. to single-celled 
Protoxoa:— slag, metaxo'oa.— atHs. mstazo'an. 


inetazo'iet m^n«irie, -al imehemipir'ik, •at), 
beyond the scope of experience.—>«». matam- 
pir'kiam (-/-sirm); nMtempir'iciBt. [Or. meta, 
amoiqi, with, beside, after.] 
metabuis, met^ab'a^sis, n. a transition.— adi. 
matabatic (ntet-a-Aat'/k). [Gr. metabasts — 
batneia, to go.] 

mataboltem, met-ab‘ai^lsm, n. the sum-total of 
chemicai changra of iivinpi matter: metamor¬ 
phosis.— n.pi. matab'ola, insects that undergo 
metamorphosis.—a((l. metabolic {•bol'ik), ex- 
hibitinjl or relating to metabolism.—v.r. metab'- 
olisa, -laa.— «. nwtab'olita, a product of meta¬ 
bolism. (Or. melaboli, change.] 
metacarpus, etc., metacantre, etc. See met(B)-. 
matachronism, met-ak'ron-ism, n. the error of 
dating an event too late. [Or. metackronios, 
metachronos, anachronistic, out of date— 
chroHos, time.] 
metachrosis. Seemet(a)-. 
matage, met'lj, n. ofllciai weighing of coal, grain, 
etc.: charge for such weighing, [mete.] 
metagenesis, -atic, metagnathous. See met(a)-. 
metagrabolise, -ize, met-a~grob'al-ls, metagrabo- 
lise, -ize,-grab', v.t. to mystift: to puzzle out. 
[Obs. Fr. meiagraboullzer (Rabelais).] 
nutairie, mb-ter-i, n. a piece of land cultivated 
for a share of the produce. [Fr.; see mdtayer.] 
metal, met'/, n. an opaque elementary substance, 
fwssessing a peculiar lustre, fusibility, conduc¬ 
tivity for heat and electricity, readiness to form 
positive ions, etc., such as gold, etc.: an alloy: 
that which behaves chemically like a true metal: 
courage or spirit (now spelt mettle): intrinsic 
quality: guns of a ship-of-war: or or argent as a 
tincture {her.): molten material for glass¬ 
making: country-rock {mlnipg): broken stones 
used for macadamised roads or as ballast for 
railways: (pi.) the rails of a railroad.— adj. 
made of metal.—v.r.'to furnish or cover with 
metal.— adjs. met'alied, covered with metal, as a 
road; metallic {mi-lal'lk), pertaining to, or like, 
a metal: consisting of metal.— adv. metall'icaily. 
— n. met'alliding, a hi^h-temperature electro¬ 
lytic technique for crrating- metal alloys on the 
surface of metals.— adjs. metallif'erous, bearing 
or yielding metal; met'alline, of, like, consisting 
of, or mixed with, metal.— ns. met'alling, road- 
metal, broken stones; metallis&'tion, -iz&'-.— v.t. 
met'allise, -ize, to make metallic; to deposit thin 
metal Aims on glass or plastic.— ns. met’allist, a 
worker in metals; metallog'rapher.— adj. metal- 
lograph'ic.— ns. metailog'raphy, the study of the 
structure and constitution of metals; met'alloi^ 
a non-metal: an element resembling a metal in 
some respects, as selenium, tellurium.— adjs. 
met'alloid, metalloid'al, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, the metalloids.— n. metairopbone, an 
instrument like a xylophone with metal bars, 
the hammers being operated by hand or by means 
of a keyboard.—€<<(/. met'ally, suggestive of metal. 
—met'al-work, -er, -ing. [O.Fr.,—L. metallum — 
Gr. metallon, a mine.] 

metalepsis, met-a-lep'sis, {rhet.) n. metonymy, esp. 
of a double, complicated, or indirect kind.- 
adjs. metalep'tic, -al. [Gr. nietalipsis, substitu¬ 
tion.] 

metallurgy, met’at-Or-JI, met-arar-jl, n. art and 
science applied to metals, including extraction 
from ores, refining, alloying, shaping, treating, 
and the study of structure, constitution, and 
properties.— adjs. metallur'gic, -al, pertaining to 
metallurgy.— a. met'allurgist (or -a/'). (Gr. 
metaUourgeeln, to mine— metallon, a mine, 
ergon, work.] 

metamere, metamerism. See mct(a}-. 
metamorphosis, met-a-mor'/as-is, somett'mes 
•JSs'ls, H. change of shape, transformation: 
transformation of a human being to a beast, 
atone, tree, etc {folklore)', the marked change 
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which s(^ living beings undergo in the course 
of growui, as caterpillar to hutt^y, tadpole to 
frog:—pi. metamor'phoeas ('Ser, or •fS’sit'l .— 
a^. metamor'pfaic, showing or telatinp; to cbsmw 
of form: formed by alteration of existing rocks 
by heat, pressure, or other processes in the earth’s 
crust Qeol.), —ru. metamor'phism, transforma¬ 
tion of rocks in the earth’s crust (coMact meta- 
morphism, by contact with or ne^bourhood of 
igneous material; regional, owimg to general 
conditions over a wide region); metamor'phist, 
one who believes that Christ’s body merged into 
the Deity at the Ascension.— v.t. metamor'phose 
(r/Ss, -JSs), to transform: to subject to meta- 
morpiusm or metamorphosis: to develop in 
another form. [Gr. metamorphdsls—^orphi, 
form.] 

metaphMe. See met(a)>. 

metaphor, met's-frr, n. a figure of speech by which 
a thing is spoken of as being that which it only 
resembles, as when a ferocious man is called a 
tiger.— oilis. metaphoric l~for'tk), -al.— adv. 
metmdior'ically.—a. met'aphorist.—mixed meta¬ 
phor, an expression in which two or more meta¬ 
phors are confused, as to take arms against a sea 
of troubles, [Gr. metaphora—phereln, to carry.] 
metaphoophoric, -iriioephate. See met(a)-. 
metaphrase, met's-frdz, n. a turning of prose into 
verse or verse into prose: a rendering in a dif¬ 
ferent style or form: an altered wording: a 
word for word translation—also mhtaphrasis 
{-pf’ro^is). —R. met'aphrast (-/rasi), one who 
produces a metaphrase.— atO- metaphrast'ic. 
(Gr. metapkrasls—phrasls, a speaking.] 
meUtehytics, met-a~fis'iks, n, (treated as sing.') the 
science which investigates the first principles of 
nature and thought: ontology or the science of 
being: loosely and vaguely applied to anything 
abstruse, abstract, philosophical, subtle, trans¬ 
cendental, occult, supernatural, magical.—n. 
metaphya'ic, metaphysics: philosophical ground¬ 
work.—metaphysical.— ad/, metaphys'ical, 
pertaining to metaphysics: abstract: beyond 
nature or the physical: supernatural: fanciful: 
addicted to far-fetched conceits (applied by 
Johnson to Donne, Cowley, and others).— adv. 
metaphjrs'ically.— n. metaphysician (,~lsh'»n), one 
vers^ in metaphysics. (Originally appli^ to 
those writings of Aristotle which in the accepted 
order came after (Gr. metd) those dealing with 
natural science (ra physlka—physls, nature).] 
metaplasia, met-s-plb'sl-a, n. tissue transforma¬ 
tion, as of cartilage into bone.— ns. metimiasis 
la-sis), metaplasia: period of maturity in 
the life-cycle; met'aplasm {-plasm), cell-contents 
other than protoplasm: change in a word by 
addition, dropping, or exchange of pacts.— adl. 
meteplaBt'ie. (Gr. metaplasls, metaplasmos, a 
moulding afiresh—p/osse/n, to form.] 
metapsychicfs), metasilicate, etc., metaaomatic, 
etc., metastanility, etc. See met(a)-. 
metastasis, met-as'ta-sls, n. 'removal from one 
place to another: transition: transformation: 
paramorphic change in rocks: metabolism:— pi. 
metaa'taste.— v.l. metas'tasise, -ize, to pass to 
another part of the body, as a tumour.— a^. 
metastatic {-stat'ik). (Gr. metastasis, change of 
place— stasis, a standing.] 
metataisus, -al, Metathena. See met(a)-. 
UMtathesia, met-oth'a-sls, n. transposition or ex¬ 
change of places, esp. between the sounds or 
letters ai a word:— pi. metath'eses.— ad}s> meta- 
tliatic imet-a-thet'ik), -al. [Or.,— mettaithemd, 
to transpose— tlthenat, to place.] 
melathoracic, -diorax. See met(a)-. 
nMayer, md-rA-yd, n. a fiumer who pays, instead 
of money rent a fixed proportion of the cro]M.— 
n. mkayaga (-ydrh), this system. [Fr.,—L.L. 
medletarius —^L. medietas, bm—medlui, middle.] 
hCataaoa, etc. Seesaatfa)^ 


metcast See mat (2). 

mete, mit, v.t. to measure: to apportion (pa.t. 
mSt'ed, in Spens. mott).—it measure.—-aota'- 
stick, mete'wand, mete'yard, a measuring-rod. 
[O.E. meten; Get. messen.] 
mete, mdr, n. a boundary or limit. [L. mtta, a 
goal or boundary.] 
metampiric, etc. Sot niet(a)-. 
metempsyctois, met-emp^-kd’sds, n. the passing 
of the soul aftOT death into some other body:— 
pi. metempsychd'sta. [C^. metempspchOsis — 
en, in, psfchi, soul.] 

meteor, mi'tyar, me'ti-ar, n. orig., now rarely, any 
atmospheric phenomenon: a luminous appear¬ 
ance: one of numberless small bodies travelling 
through space, revealed to observation when they 
enter the earth’s atmosphere as aerolites, fire¬ 
balls, or shooting-stars: anything brillismt or 
dazzling but short-lived.— ad/, meteoric {mi-tl- 
or'lk), above the earth’s surface: atmospheric: 
influenced by weather: of or pertaining to 
meteors in any sense: of the nature of a meteor: 
transiently flashing like a meteor.—-odv. meteor'- 
ically, in manner of a meteor.— ns. me'taor- 
ist, one versed in meteors; me'teorite, a fallen 
meteor: a meteor.— adj. meteorit'ic, ma'temital 
{-it-l), — ns. meteorit'icB, science meteors; 
me'teorogram, a meteorograph record; me'teor- 
ograpb an instrument by which several 
meteorological elements are recorded in com¬ 
bination; me'teoroid, a meteor that has not 
reached the earth’s atmosphere; me'teorolite 
(Gr. lithos, stone), a meteoric stone.— ad/s. 
meteoroiog'ic, -al.— ta. meteorol'ogjBt; metoor- 
ol'ogy, study of weather and climate.— adj. 
me'teorous (or, usu. in poetry, mi-te’ar-as), like 
a meteor, meteoric.—meteor crater, a crater 
formed by the fall of a meteor; meteoric iron, 
iron as found in meteorites; meteoric ohowerB, 
showers of meteors; meteoric stones, aerolites; 
meteor Btreams, streams of dust revolving about 
the sun, whose intersection by the earth causes 
meteor showers. (Gr. ta meteora, thinOT on 
high —meta and the root of aeirein, to lift.] 
mater, mi'tar, n. a measurer: an apparatus tor 
measuring, esp. quantity of a fluid, or of elec¬ 
tricity, us^: a gauge or indicator. — v.t. to 
measure by a meter, [mete (1).] 
meter, American spelling of metre (1 and 2). 
methadone, meth’a-ddn, n. a synthetic addictive 
drug similar to morphine, longer-acting than 
heroin, [dunelhylammo-, diphenyl, heptanonc.] 
methane, meth’an, n, marsh-gas (CH,), the 
simplest hydrocarbon, found wherever the de¬ 
composition of vcOTtable matter is taking place 
under water, also in coal-mines, forming when 
mixed with air the deadly fire-damp, [methyl.] 
methanol, meth’a-nol, n. methyl alcohol, wood 
spirit, (methane; -ol, suffix — L. oleum, oil.] 
melhedrine, meth'a-drin, n. an amphetamine, a 
soft drug, but used by drug addicts, 
metheglin, metk-eg'lin, n. a Welsh fermented 
liquor made from honey. (W. meddyjflyn — 
meddyg, medicinal ( — ^L. medicus, physician). 
llyn, liquor.] 

methinks, mi-thingks', methink'eth, methink', 
v.lmpers. it seems to me: I think:— pa.t. me- 
thoi^t {ml-thSt'). - (O.E. mi thyncth, it seems to 
me; thyncan, to seem, has bem confused with 
thencan, to think; ef. Ger. dunken, to seem, 
denken, to think.] 

method, metk'ad, a. the mode or rule of accom¬ 
plishing an end: orderly procedure: manner: 
ordOTly arrangement: classification: system, 
rule: manner of performance: an instruction- 
book systematically arranged.— ad/s. methodic 
{mi-tkod’ik), -al, arranged with method: dis¬ 
posed in a just and natural manner: observing 
m^od: formal.— adr. matbod'icaUy.—v.r. 

nwth'odisa,-ize, to reduce to method: to dispose 
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in doe <Mder.—w. Medi'odinii, the prindidee 
and practiee of (he Methoditti; aaetb'odiet, one 
edto obiervet method: (am.) a follower dT the 
Wesleye—a name given first to a group of 
students at Oxford 'for the regularity of their 
lives as weH as studies’.—^*. Methooist'ic, •alt 
resembling the Methodists, esp. as viewed by 
opponents: strict in relWous matters.4t<Mfv. 
M^odist'ically.— ns. nwthodorogy, a system of 
methods and rules appikable to research or 
work in a given science or art: evaluation of 
subjects taught and principles and techniques of 
teaching them; Meth'ody, a disrespectful nick¬ 
name for a Methodist.—method acting, acting 
as a twrsonal living of a part, contrasted with 
mere technical performance (also called the 
method). [Or. methodos — meta, after, hodos, a 
way.] 

metnomania, mfth-S-mS'ni-», n. an intermittent 
morbid craving for alcohol. [Gr. methe, strong 
drink, mania, madness.] 
methought. Sm methinks. 

methoxamine hydrochloride, meth-oks‘a-men hi- 
drd-kldr'id, -kidr', a drug used in slowing down 
the action of the heart, 
meths. Abbrev. for methylated spirit. 

Methuselah, mi-thu'x»~la, -thSd', n. a patriarch 
said to have lived 969 years (Gen. v. 27): any 
very aged person: a very large wine-bottle 
(holding about 6) quarts), 
methyl, meth'il, ichem.) n. the radical (CH,) of 
wood (or methyl) alcohol (CHi*OH).—n. 
nwthylamine {-a-min'), an inflammable gas 
(CH(-NH|) which can be got from herring 
brine.—See also dimediylamme and trimethyl- 
amine.— v.t. meth'ylate, to mix or impregnate 
with methyl alcohol; to introduce the radical 
CHt into.—n. methyl alcohol derivative: com¬ 
pound with methyl group.— ns. methyli'tion; 
meth'ylene, hypothetical compound CH,.—ad/, 
methyl'ic.—methylated spirit, alcohol made un¬ 
palatable with methyl alcohol, and usually other 
things; methyl chloride, a refrigerant and local 
anaesthetic.—methyl-propyl ether, an inhalation 
anaesthetic. [Gr. meta, h^le, wood.] 
methysis, meth'i-sis, (path.) n. drunkenness.— adl. 
methys'tic, intoxicating. [Gr.] 
metic, met’Ik, n. a resident alien. [Gr. metoikos — 
meta, indicating change, and oikos, a house.] 
meticulous, me^tlk'B-bs, adl- timid (ohr.); scrup¬ 
ulously careful: (popularly) overcareful.— adv. 
metic'ulonsly.— n. metic'ulousness. [L. metlcu- 
ISsus, frightened— metus, fear.] 
mdtier, mS-tya, n. one’s calling or business: that 
in which one is specially skilled. [Fr.,—L. 
ministerlum.] 

metif, ma't^, n. the offspring of a white and a 
quadroon.— n. metis (ma-tfs), a person of 
mixed descent, esp., in Canada, a half-breed of 
French and Indian parentage:—/on. mdtisse. 
[Fr.; cf. mestizo.] 

Metis, me'tis, n. a Greek personification of 
prudence. [Gr. mitis.] 

Metol, mi’tol, a. p-methylaminophenol sulphate, 
the basis of a rapid developer for photographic 
negatives. [Trademark.] 

Metonic, ml-ton'ik, adi- pertaining to the Athenian 
astronomer MitSn or his cycle (433 B.c.) of 19 
years after which the moon’s phases recur on 
the same days of the year, 
metonym, met’e-nlm, n. a word used in a trans¬ 
ferred sense.— adls. metonym'ic, -al.— adv. 
metonyrn'ically.—a. metonvmy (ml-ton’i-ml), a 
trope m which the name of one thing is put for 
that of another related to it, the eff«:t for the 
cause, eto., as 'the bottle* for ‘drink’. [Cr. 
metOnymiO-^meta, indicating change, and onyma 
—oHoma, a name.] 

metuM, met'o-pi, also met’dp, (archlt.) n. the slab, 
plaui or sculptured, between the triglyphs of a 


Doric fiicce. [Or. meidpi—meta and dMl wi 
^eningfor a beam-end.] 

mrioM, met'dp, n. the face, fordiead, fnmtal 
surface geuwalty.—ad/, metopic (pttt-op'lk). —ns. 
metopism (jmet'»-plzm), the condnion of having a 
persistent metopic or frontal suture; mato^ 
seopy (met-9-pos’k9-pl; Gr. sktveein, to look), 
the study of character fl-om the physiognomy.— 
ad/s. metmoscop'ic,-al.—n. rnetoim'cimiBt. [Or. 
metdpon, forehead, lit. between tfle eyes—^mefa, 
and dps, aye.] 

metopon, met'd-pon, n. a pain-relieving drug 
derived fVom opium but less habit-forming than 
morphine. 

iiietopryl. met’d-prtl, n. an anaesthetic related to 
ether, but more powerful and less disturbing in 
after-effects. 

metre, md'tar, n. that regulated succession of 
certain groups of syllables (long and short, 
stressed and unstressed) in which poetry is 
usually written: verse, or poetry generally: a 
scheme of versification, the character of a 
stanza as consisting of a given number of lines 
composed of feet of a given number, arrange¬ 
ment, and kind: musical time.—v.r. and v,l. to 
versify.— a^s. metred (me'tsrd), rhytiimical; 
metric (met'rtk), -al, pertaining to metre: in 
metre: consisting of verses.—adv. imt'ricrily.— 
a. metrician (me-trlsh’sti), a metricist.—v.f. 
met'ricise, -ize (sis), to analyse the metre of.— 
ns. met'ricist (-sist), one skilled in metres: one 
who writes in metre; met'ricfs), the art or 
science Of versification; metrifick'tion, metrical 
structure: the act of making verses; met'rifier, 
a versifier; met'rist, one skilled in the use of 
metres: a student of metre; metromk’nia, a 
mania for writing verses.—common metre, a 
quatrain in eights and sixes; of four and of three 
iambic feet alternately—also service metre, 
ft'om its use in the metrical psalms, etc., and 
ballad metre, from itt use in old ballads; long 
metre, an octosyllabic quatrain, the four lines 
with four feet each; short metre, the quatrain in 
sixes, with the third line octosyllabic. [O.E. 
miter and O.Fr. metre, both—L. metrum—Gt. 
matron, measurement, metre; and partly 
directly.] 

metre, mi'ter, n. the fundamental unit of length 
in the metric system—orig. intended to be one 
ten-millionth of distance ftom pole to equator: 
later the distance between t’wo marks on a 
platinum-iridium bar in Paris: defined more 
recently in terms of the wavelength in vacuo of 
the orange radiation of the krypton-86 atom: 
by British Act of Parliament (1963) 1 yard equals 
0*9144 metre.— adJ. metric (met'rlk), pertaining 
to the metre, or to the metric system.— v.t., v.i. 
met'ricate, to convert, change to the metric 
system.— n. metricft'tioii.—metre-kilognim(me)- 
second (contr. M.K.S. or MKS) system, a system 
of scientifitf measurement having the metre, etc., 
as units of length, mass, time (with the addition 
of ampere—M.K.S.A., or more usually MKSA 
—forming the Giorgi system of units); metric 
system, a decimal system of weights and 
measurm; metric ton (see tonne).—^to go metric, 
to metricate. [Fr. metre —Gr. metron, measure.] 

metric, met’rik, adl. quantitative.— a<0. met'rica), 
pertaining to measurement.— n.pl. met'rics, tiM 
theory of measurement.—ii. metrol'ogy, the 
science of weights and measures. [Gr. metron, 
measure.] 

metric. See metre (I and 2). 

metrfoK pfic. of the uterus (used as hystero- is 
used). 

mdtro, mO-IrS, n, (often cap.) an underground 
railway, esp. the Paris subway. [Ft. mitra. 
Abbrev. for chemtn de fer mitropoUtafn, metro¬ 
politan railway.] 

metronome, met'r»-.n6m, n. an instrument with an 
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inverted peadidiun tbat can be eet to beat ao jBMiaa voce, met’sa vS'ehS, mmd’zH, imus.} m(/. 
many tim^ a minute, the knid tiddng giving the and adr. with medium volume, tone, flt.] 
right epeM of performance for a piece of music, mezeo-forte, nut'sa-, med‘xd-f^’tS, adJ> and adr, 
— adl- metronoiaic (•jiwR'i^). [Or. metron, rather loud. [It.] 

meaaure. nomas, law.] meno-riHevo, met'sd-,. med’xd-rll-ya’vd, n. a 

metfonymic, met-r»~nim‘ik, adl- derived from the degree o[ relief in figures half*way between high 
name of one’s mother or other female ancestor: and low relief. [It.] 

indicating the mother: using such a system of maszocoprano, met’sd-, med'z6-so-pr&‘nS, Ji. a 
naming.—HI. an appellation so derived (cf. pnrro* voice between soprano and contralto: low 
nymte). —Also matnmyinic (prob.—L. mater, soprano; a part for such a voice: a person 
though Doric Gredc is mater). [Gr. mitir, possessing it. (It. mexzo, middle, and soprano.] 
-tros, mother, onyma -onoma, name.] mezzotint, met'sd-, med'zd-tint, mezzotinto, -tint’d, 

metroiMlis, mi-trop'a-lis, it. the camtal of a it. a method of »mperplate engraving giving an 
country, county, etc.: the chief cathedral city, even gradation of tones by roughening a plate 
as Canterbury of England: the mother>city of and removing the bur for lights: an impression 
an ancient Greek colony: a chief centre, seat or from a plate so produced. [It. mezzotinto — 
focus: the main habitat (hlol.):—fl. metrop'< mezzo, middle, half, tinto, tint—L. tiigire, 
olisas.— adi. metropolitan (met-rz-pol’t-t»n), of a tinctum, to dye.] 

metropolis: of the mother-church.—n. the mho, md,ii. formerly a unit of electric conductance, 
bishop of a metropolis, presiding over the other that of a body with a resistance of one ohm (now 
bishops of a province: an archbishop.— u. siemens), [ohm spelt backwards.] 
metroporitanate.— adl- metropolit'iral. [Gr. mhorr, mdr, n. a West African gazelle. [Ar.] 
metropolis — metdr, mother, polls, a city.] mi, me, n. the third note of the scale in sol-fa 

metrostyle, met’ra-stil, n. a device for regulating notation—also anglicised in spelling as me. [See 
speed in a player-piano. [Gr. metron, measure, Aretinian.] 

stylos, a pillar.] miaow, mi-ow', myow’. Same as mew (2). 

mettle, met’I, n. temixrament: ardent tempera- miarolitic, mi-z-rd-llt'ik, (geol.) adl. having irre- 
ment: spirit: sprightliness: courage.— adi- gular cavities into which the constituent minerals 
(Scot.) mettlesome.— adis. mett'led, mett'lesome, of the rock project with pwfectly terminated 
high-spirited: ardent.— n. mett'lesomeness.— crystals. [Iv. miarolo, local name of a granite.] 
put on his mettle, to rouse (a person) to pUt forth miasma, mi- or mi-az’mz, n. an unwholesome 
his best efforts, [metal.] exhalation—also mi'asm:— pi. mias'mata, mias'- 

meu, mO, ». baldmoney or spignel. [L. meum — mu, mi'asms.— adis. mias'mal, miasmat'ic, 

Gr. mean.] _ mias'matous, miu'mic, miu'mous. [Gr. miasma, 

meum et tuum, me'sm et fu’ant, me’dbm et too’- -atos, pollution— mialnein, to stain, pollute.] 

ddm, (L.) mine and thine. miaul, mi-dl’, mi-owl’, v.l. to cry as a cat.— n. a 

meuse, muse, mews, mSs, mHz, n. a way of escape mew. [Fr. miauler: imit.] 
through a hedge, etc.— v.i. to pass through a mica, mi’kz, n. a rock-forming mineral (musco- 
meuse. [O.Fr. muce, a place for hiding things.] vitc, biotite, lepidoJite, etc.) with perfect bual 
meuse. Sm mew (3). cleavage, the laminae flexible and elutic, and 

mere, miv, an obs. form of move (vh.). usu. transparent, of various colours, used as an 

mew, m£, n. a gull. [O.E. mdw; Du. meeuw, electric insulator and as a substitute for glass:— 
O.N. mdr, Ger. mowe.] pi. mi'eas.— adl- micaceous (-kd’shss]. — v.t. 

mew,mu, V./. tocryasacat.—n. the cry of a cat.— mi'eate, to furnish with mica.—mi'ca-schist', 
interj. expressing derision. [Imit.] -slate', a metamorphic rock consisting of alter- 

mew, mu. v.f. to shed, moult, or cut: to change, nate folia of mica and quartz. [L. mica, a 
as the covering or dress: to confine, as in a cage, crumb; use probably influenced by association 
-v.i. to cut the antlers or feathers: to moult.— with miedre, to glitter.] 

n. process of moulting: a cage for hawks, esp. Micawberish, mi-kb’bsr-ish, ad), like Wilkins 
while mewing: a coop: a place of confinement: Micawber in Dickens's David Copperjield, 
a retreat: abiding-place.—n. mews,meuse (mur, jaunty and improvident, always ‘waiting for 
miisi orig. pi. of mew, now commonly as sing, something to turn up’.— n. Micaw'berism. 
with new pi. mews'es), a street or yard of mice, mis, plural of mouse, 
stabling (often converted into dwelling-houses micelle, mi-set', micella, mi-sel'a, ns. a group of 
or garages)—from the king’s mews at Charing molecular chains, a structural unit found in 
Cross when hawks were succeeded by horses, colloids: a hypothetical unit of living matter.— 
[O.Fr. muer —L. miitare, to change.] adj. micell'ar. [Dim. of L. mica, crumb, grain.] 

mewl, md/, V./. and r./. to mew: to cry feebly, as Michaelmas, mik’sl-mzs, n. the festival of St 
a child. [Imit.] Michael, ^pt. 29: a quarterly rent-day in 

Mexican, meks’i-ksn, adl. of Mexico and its England.—Mich'aelmas-dai'sy, a wild aster: 
people.—n. a native or citizen of Mexico; an any of several garden plants of the genus Aster 
Aztec: the Nahuatl language: a Mexican with clusters of small purple flowers;-Michael- 
dollar: a coarse cotton cloth.—^Mexican hog, mas term, the autumn term at Oxford uid 
the peccary; Mexican tea, a kind of goosefoot, Cambridge and some other universities, [mass 
used as an anthelmintic. [Sp. Mexicano, now (2).] 

Mejicano.] _ miche, micA, (din/.) v.i. to mouch, skulk, slink: to 

meyni. See miiq;. loaf: to play truant.—v.i. to pilfer.— n. mich'er. 

mezercon, me-zi’ri-on, n. a European shrub — n. and adj. mich'ing. [Poss. same as mooch.] 
(Daphne Mezereum) whose flowers appear in Michnrinism, md-ehdd’rin-izm, n. Lysenkoism. 
early spring: ite extremely acrid bark used in [I. V. Michurin, Russian horticulturalist.] 
medicine. [Ar. and Pers mdzaryun.) mick, mickey, micky, mik’d), n. an Irishman 

mezuzafh), a m parchment scroll (rather offensive): a wild young bull (Ausir.). — 

containing scriptural texts which is placed in a Mickey (Finn), a doped drink (slang): Mickey 
case and fixed to the doorpost by some Jewish Mouse, an animated cartoon character created 
families as a sign of their faith:—pi. -zuzahs, by Walt Disney. 1928 (adl. mickey, of music or 
-zuzotb (-zdd-zdt’). [Heb., 0>t.) doorpost.] band, trite, corny; U.S. slang). —take the mick, 

mezzaaine, mez's-nfn, n. an entresol (archit.): a mickey (micky), or mike (or a mikeh out 
small low window (vehtt.\: a room below the (slang: perhaps with different origin), to annoy: 
stage.—Also adl- [Ft.,—^It. mezzanino — mez- to make game of. [Michael.] 
zano—L. medlSniis—‘medUis, middle.] mickk, mik'l, (arch.) a^. much: great.— n. a 

fate, fdr; mp, hkr (her); mine; mate; nddn.fdbi; dhen (then) 
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giwt qnuitlty.— adf. much.— Scot, rnttckla.— 
many • little (or ptckle) awkn • mtcM* 
ftbn^ly maay a inkkla awkM a amclde), evwy 
11^ hem. [O.E. mlcei, myeeLl 
aiiolqr. seenm. 

Mkauc, mik'mak, n. an Indian ttibe of eastern 
Canada: amemoerofit: its lanniage. 
mico, mi'kS, n. a marmoset, esp. the black-tailed. 
(Port.,—Cwb meku, monkey.) 
ndcifoK mNcrifi)-, ml-ktiay-, m composition, (1) 
(a) abnormally small: (b) using, or used in, or 
prepared for, microscopy: (c) dealing with 
minute quantities, objects or values: (d) dealing 
with a small area: (e) magnifying, amplifying: 
(O reducing, or reduced, to minute size: (2) 
a millionth part, as in ml'croampere, a millionth 
part of an ampere, mi'erobar, one-millionth of 
a bar of pressure, ml'crolarad, mrerogram, and 
others, including those listed below but not 
defined. [Gr. mikros, little.] 
microanalysis, mi-krd~»-naVi-sls, n. chemical 
analysis of minute quantities.— (uff. micro- 
analyt'ical. [micro- (Ic).] 
microbalance, mi'kra^al-ans, n. balance for 
measuring very small weights, [micro- (Ic).] 
microbar, ml-kr»-bSr. See micro- (2). 
microbe, mVkrdb, n, a microscopic organism, esp. 
a disease-causing bacterium.— a^s. micrS'bial, 
micrb'biaa, micrb'bic.— ns. mi'crobiology, biol¬ 
ogy of microscopic or ultramicroscopic organ¬ 
isms, as bacteria, viruses, fungi; mi'crobiota, 
the smallest soil organisms. [Fr.,—Gr. mikros, 
little, bios, life.] 

microcapsule, mi’krd-kap-sai, n. an extremely 
small, thin-walled capsule of plastic or wax, 
form^ around liquid, powder, etc., which, 
when fractured, releases its contents to fulfil 
some purpose; such capsules have been used 
e.p. to make copying paper without carbon.— n. 
microencapsulft'tion. [micro- (la).] 
microcard, mi’krs-k&rd, n. card reproducing some 
200 or more pages of a book in microscopic 
print for later reading by enlargement, [micro- 
(lf).l 

microcephalous, mi-kro-se/'^-bs, a^. abnormally 
small-headed.—Also microcephalic irsb/al'lk). 
— ns. microceph'al, an abnormally small-headed 
person; microceph'aly, abnormal smallness of 
head. [Gr. mikros, little, kepkali, head.) 
Microcheiroptera {U.S. -chir-), mi-kro-ki-rop'tS' 
ra, n.pl, bats other than fruit-bats (which are 
large), (micro- (la). Cheiroptera.] 
microchemis^, mt-krihkem’is-trl, n. chemistry 
dealing with very small quantities, [micro- 
(10.1 

microcircuit, mi-krs-sur'klt, n. an electronic 
circuit with components formed in one unit of 
semiconductor crystal, [micro-(If).] 
Microchiroptera. See Microcheiroptera, 
mkroclimste, mi'krd-kli-mit, -kli-mit, n. the 
climate of a small or very small area, esp. if 
different from that of the surrounding area.— n. 
microclimatorogy, study of a microclimate or 
microclimates, [micro- (Id).] 
microcline, ml’krs-klin, n. an anorthic potash- 
feldspar with cleavage-angle differing very 
slightly from a right angle. [Gr. mikros, little. 
klineln, to slant.) 

micrococcus, mi-kr9-kok'»s, n. a rounded bacillus: 
— pt. micrococci {-kok'st). — a^. micrococc'al. 
[micro- (la) and Gr. kokkos, a grain.) 
mkrocomponent, mr-krS-ksm-pd’nfnt, n. a minute 
component of e.g. a microcircuit, [micro- (la).] 
microGopyiiig, mi-kra-kop'i-btg, n. copying on 
microfilm, [micro- (if).] 
microooam, mVkn-kozm, n. a little universe or 
world: man, who was regarded by ancient 
philosophers as a model or epitome of the 
universe.— at^s, microcos'mic, -el, pertaining to 
the microcosm.— n. microcosmog'niphy.— micro- 


ceamie salt, sodium anunonlum hiydrogaa 
phoqdiate. used as a bldi^po flux (orig. got 
from, human urine), [dr. mikros, miUl, 
kosmos, world.] 

mlcroerystalllBe, mUhra-kris'tiidn, -/a, a4[. having 
a ciysulline structure visible only imder the 
mkroscope. [mkro- (la).) 
mkrocyte, mVkro^it, n. a small red blood cor- , 
puscle. [Gr. kytos, a container (used as if» 
cell).] 

microdetector, mi-krdHU-tekt'or, n. aq instrument 
for detecting minute amounts or conges.— n. 
microdetec'tkm. [mkro- (le).) 
microdissection, ml4crd-disfk‘sk»n, n. dissection 
under the mkroscope. [mkro- (lb).] 
microdot, mi'krs-dot, n. photograph of usu. secret 
material reduced to size of large dot. [mkro- 
( 10 .) 

mkroMectronks, ml-krS-i-lek-tron'iks, n.pl. (treat¬ 
ed as sing.) the technology of electronk systems 
involving microminiaturisation, [mkro- (If).] 
microencapsulation. See mlcrocapsnk. 
microfarad, mi’krsrTar’ad, n. one millionth of a 
farad.—n. mi'cromicroiarad, one millionth of a 
microfarad, a picofhrad. (mkro- (2).] 
microfelsitk, mi-kr»-feMt'lk, adi, <a the crypto- 
crystalline texture of a quartz-felsite groundmass. 
[micro- (la).] 

microfiche, mi'kr»~flsh, n. a sheet ot mkrofilm 
suitable for filing, [micro- (If), and Fr. fiche, 
slip of paper, etc.) 

microfilm, ml'krs-Jilm, n. a photographk film for 
preserving a microscopk record of a document, 
which can be enlarged in projection, [mienn 
(If).] 

mkrogamete, mUkr»-gam‘et, or the smaller, 
generally the male, gamete, [mkro- (la).] 
microgram, mi'kra^gram, n. one millionth of a 

S ram. [micro- (2).] 

crogram, mVkrs-gram, n. a micrograph—a 
picture or drawing of an object under the micro¬ 
scope: a message typed, photographed and 

E trinted on a card, or the card concerned, 
micro- (If).] 

mkrogranite, mi-kra-granUl, n. a completely but 
minutely crystalline rock of the composition of 
granite.— a^. microgranit'k. [mkro- (la).J 
micrograph, mi'kr»~grdf, n. a pantograph instru¬ 
ment for minute writing or drawing: a mhiute 
picture: a delineation of a mkrpscopic object.— 
n. micrograpber {mi-krog'ra~f»r}, one who draws 
or describes microscopic objects.— 0 ((f. mkro- 
graphic {mi-kr»-graf'ik), pertaining to micro¬ 
graphy: minutely written or delineated: show¬ 
ing intergrowth of crystalline constituents on a 
microscopic scale (geo/.).—n. mkr^'rapby, 
study with the microscope: the description of 
microscopic objects, [micro- (If), and Gr. 
graphein, to write.) 

microgroove, mi'kre-grdov, n. the fine groove of 
long-playing gramophone records. [micro- 
da).] 

microhenry, mi~kr»-hen'rl. See micro- (2). 
microhm, mik'rdm. See micro- (2). 
Microlepidoptera, mi-kro-lep-ld-op'isr-a, n.pl. 
small moths of various kinds, [micro- (la).] 
microlite, mVkra'ttt, n. a mineral composed of 
calcium, tantalum, and oxygen, occurring in 
very small crystals: an incipient crystal, detected 
under the microscope by polarised light.— n. 
mi'erolith, a mkrolite: a very small stone imple¬ 
ment of the Stone Age.— ad/s. mkrolith'k; 
microlitic irlit'lk). [micro- (la), and Gr. lllhos, a 
stone.) 

mkrology, ml-krol’a~Ji, n, the study of mkro- 
scopic objects: study or discussion of trivialities. 
— adjs. mkrologk {•loj'), -sX.—odv, mkrolog'- 
kaUy.—M. mkrol'ogist. [Gr. mikros, littk, 
logos, discourse.] 

mkrohix, mVkrs-tuks. See micro- (2). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'»-m»nti for certain sounds in foreign words, see p viii 
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nkriMUiiipiiladaiif mt-kHS-mMilp-O'l&’shan, it. 
die tecpnuiue of uamg delioete instrumenta, at 
mi cr oett ffl tt aad nkropipeaBt, to work on cells, 
bacteria, etc. under high magnifications^ or of 
worldfm with extremely small quantities in 
microebemiitty, ^cn>< (Jb, c}.] 
nierometer, nu-krom’t-ur, n. an instrument for 
measuring minute distances or angles.— 
micrometric (ml-kr»-mei’rik'), -al.—it. microm'- 
etry. measuring with a micrometer. [niicro> 
(!c).} 

micro*ineteorite, mi~kr5-me'te-a-rU, n, a particle 
of meteoric dust too small to be consumed by 
fHcdon in the atmosphere.—it. miGro>roeteoror- 
ogy. the study of atmospheric conditions over a 
small area, and usu. to a very Limited height 
above the ^und. [micro* (id)0 
mierooiiciCo)-, mi~krd-mi-kr(d)~ (rotter pico-), in 
composition, a millionth of a millionth part, as 
in micTomicTocurie (used in measuring the 
quantity of a radioactive substance present in 
stable material) micromicrofarad, etc. [micro- 

micromulimetre, nn-kra-miVt~mit~»r, a. one 
millionth of a millimetre: one thousandth of a 
millimetre, or one micron (hot.), [micro- (2).] 
microminiature, m(-krd‘min'i-a~ch9r, tufi. made on 
an extremely small scale.—n. mi'crominiaturisft'- 
tion, -s-. rrauction to extremely small size of 
scientifle or technical equipment or any part of 
it.—y.r. mi'eromin'iaturise,-ize. [micro-'(10*] 
mJeron, mikron, mVkron, n. one millionth of a 
metre (denoted by p). [Or. mikrort, neut. of 
mikros, little.] 

Mieronesian, mi-kr»~nS’zh{y)an, -zyan, -zt-an adlf. 
pertaining to Micronesia, a group of small is¬ 
lands in the Pacific, north of New Guinea.—n. a 
native of the group. [Or. mikros, little, nisos, 
an island.] 

micronotrient, ml-kra-nii'tri-ant, n. a nutritive 
substance required in minute quantities by a 
plant.—^Also a^. [micro- (la).] 
micro-organism, ml-krtS-dr'^an-izm, n. a micro¬ 
scopic (or ultramicroscopic) organism, [micro- 
(la).] 

micropegniatite, mt-kra-peg'ina-tlt, n. a micro- 
graphic intergrowth of quartz and feldspar.—<n(f. 
micropegmatitic (-tit’ik). [micro- (la).] 
micio|plKHM, nA’kra-f5n, n. an instrument for in¬ 
tensifying sounds: a sensitive instrument toop. 
contract^ mike, ntik), similar to a telephone 
transmitter, for picking up sound-waves to be 
broadcast or amplified and translating them, 
e.g. by means of a diaphragm and carbon 
granules, into a fluctuating electric currenti— 
a^. microphonic {-fon^iK). [Or. mikros, small, 
phdni, voice.] 

microphotograph, ml-kra-f5t'a-graf, n, strictly, a 
photograph reduced to microscopic size: 
loosely, a photomicrograph, or photograph of 
an object as magnified by the microscope.—n. 
microphotograiilMr l-og‘ra-fary*-a4}- micrqpboto- 
graphic l-a-grttf’ik). —it. microphotog'zaphy. 
[micro- dO.] 

mkrophyllonB, mi-krS-fiVas, (bot.) aiff. small¬ 
leaved. [Or. mikros, little, phylhn, leaf.] 
microphysics, mhkra-fiz'iks, n. physics dealing 
with subatomic particles, [micro- (Ic).] 
microphyte, ml'krO-fit, n. a microscopic plant.— 
a<0. mkioiiliyt'iG. [micro- (lb).] 
micropeia, ml-krop'si-a, n. a condition in which 
obje^ look smaller than usual. [Or. mikros, 
fittle, opsis, appearance.] 

Bsicropterons, ml-krop‘tar-as, od/. with reduced 
fins or hind-wings. [Or. mikros, little, pteron, 
wing.] 

asicropyle, mNcra-pH, n- the orifice in the coats of 
tile OVUM leading to the apex of the nucellus, 
through which the poOen-tube commonly enters 
(bot.) : an opening by which a spermatozoon may 
fiUe,fiir; mt, Mr (hnr); mfpe; mSla, 


enter an ovum (zool.). — atO. mioupy'lar. [jOr- 
nUkros, 11^ p^, gate.] 
microscope, mVkra-skdp, n. an instrument ibr 
magnifying minute objects.— aiBs. microscopic 
(-akop ik), -al, pertaining to a mirooscope or.to 
microscopy: magnifying: abte to see minute 
objects: invisible or hardly visible without the 
aid of a microscope: minute.— adv. microscop'- 
icaUy.— ns. microscopist (ml-kros"kop-ist, mf-kra- 
skd'pisty, micros'eopy.—^acoustic microscope, one 
in whidi ultrasonic waves passed through the 
specimen are scanned by a laser beam; com¬ 
pound microscope, simple microscope, microscopes 
with respectively two and a single lens; electron, 
proton, ultraviolet microscope, one using a beam 
of electrons, protons, or ultraviolet rays; pbase- 
contrast, phase-difference, microscope (see phase); 
reflecting microscope (see reflect). [Or. mikros, 
little, skopeein, to look at.] 
microsecond, mVkra-sek-and, See micro- (2). 
microseism, mVkra-slzm, it. a slight earth-move¬ 
ment detectable only instrumentally.— adjs. 
microseis'mic, -al.— ns. microeeis'mograph, an 
Instrument for recording microseisms and distant 
earthquakes; microseismorn'etor, an instrument 
for measuring microseisms; microseismom'ebv. 
[Or. mikros, little, seismos, earthquake.] 
microaome, mi'kra-sSm, n, a minute granule or 
drop in ^toplasm. [Or. mikros, little, sSma, 
body.] 

microspore, nd'kra-spSr, -spSr, n. the smaller of 
two forms of spore: a spore giving rise to a male 
^metophyte.— ns. microsporangium Usp6r-an'- 
Jl-am), a sporangium producing only micro¬ 
spores:— pL microsporan'gia; microsporophyll 
i-spSr\ -spdr'a-fil), a sporophyll that carries or - 
subtends only microsporangia, [micro- (la).] 
microstnictiire, mi-krd-struk'char, n. structure, 
especially of metals and alloys, as revealed by 
the microsco|M. [micro- (la, b).] 
microtome, mi'kra-tdm, n. an instrument for 
cutting thin sections of objects for microscopic 
examination.— afis. microtomic, -al i-tom‘ik, -al). 
— ns. microtomist i-krot'a-mist); microt'omy. 
[Or. mikros, little, tome, a cut.] 
jnicrotone, mi'kra-tSn, imus.) n. an Interval less 
than a semitone.— n. microtonal'ity. [micro- 
da).] 

microwatt, mi’kra-wot. See micro- (2). 
microwave, mf'kra-wSv, n. in radio communica¬ 
tion, one of very short wavelength: now usu. a 
wave in the radiation spectrum between normal 
radio waves and infrared.—Also adJ. [micro- 
(la).] 

microwire, mt'krd-wir, n. a very strong, very fine 
filament of metal or other material, [micro- 
(la).] 

micrurgy, mVkrur-Ji, n. micro-manipulation, 
[micro- (lb, c), and'Or. -ourgos (as in metaUour- 
gos, working a mine)— ergon, work.] 
micturition, mik-tH-rish’an, n. the frequent desire 
to pass urine: (loosely) the act of urinating.— 
n. mic'tion (obr.), voiding urine.— v.i. mic'turate 
(irregularly formed), to urinate. [L. micturlre, 
-Hum, desiderative of mingire, mi(n)clum, to 
pass urine, mi(n)cHif, -6nis, urination.1 
mid-, mid-, in composition, the middle part of: 
of or in the middle of. [From mid, adj.; not 
always hyphened.] 

mid, mid, <w. middle: situated between extremes: 
uttered with the tongue in a position between 
high and low (phon.). —n. middle.— adl. midd'est 
(Spens.), middle: middlemost.—ii. midst.— adi- 
mid'most, middlemost.— n. the very middle.— 
ada. in the very middle.— prep, in the very middle 
of.—mid-age' (Sbak.), middle age; m<d-air', a 
region somewhat above the ground: the midst 
of a course through the air; mid'brain, the part 
of the brain derived from the second brain 
vesicle of the embryo; mM'di^, noon.—adl. of, 

JOr; mate: miSSn,/dbt; dhen (then) . 
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•t, or pntRiniDg to, noon.—iiiid'>giit, thatpuiof 
the elimenti^ canal fonned from the original 
gastnila cavhy and lined with endodenn: also, 
the small intestine; mid'-heav'en, the middle of 
the skjr or of heaven: the meridian; lud'-hoar, 
the middle time: an intervening hour.— a4i- 
'mid'land, in the middle of, or surrounded by, 
land: distant from the coast: inland.— n. the 
interior of a country: ( 0 /.) esp. (cap.) the central 
parts of England.—^mid'-leg', the middle of the 
leg.—odv. as high or deep as the middle of 
the leg.—roid'-Lent', the middle of Lent: the 
fourth Sunday in Lent; mid'night, the middle of 
the night: twelve o’clock at night: pitch dark¬ 
ness.—of or at midnight: dark as mid^ht. 
—midnight sun, the sun visible at midnight in the 
polar regions; mid'noon', noon; nud-ra', mid- 
on’ (cricket), a fieldsman on the off, or on, side 
nearly in line with the bowler: his position; 
Diid'rib, the rib along the middle of a leaf; mid'- 
sea', the open sea; mid'-seas'on (also ad/.).— atff. 
mid'sfaip, in the middle of a ship.—mid'shipman, 
once the title of a young officer (orig. quartered 
amidships) entering the navy, thereafter a 
junior ranking below a sub-lieutenant, but above 
a naval cadet, now, since 19S7. only a shore 
ranking during training—abbrev. (by landsmen) 
mid, midd'y, jocularly mid'shipmite.— ads. mid'- 
shipa, amidships.—mid-sky', the middle of the 
sky; midstream', the middle of the stream.— 
adv. in the middle of the stream.—mid'snmmer 
(also -sum’), the middle of the summer: the 
summer solstice, about the 21st of June; 
Midsuminer day, the 24th of June, a quarter-day; 
midsummer madness, madness attributed to the 
hot sun of midsummer; midsummer moon, a 
season when madness was supposed to be rife.— 
at^. mid-Victo'rian, of or characteristic of the 
middle part of Queen Victoria’s reign.—mid'way, 
the middle of the way or distance; a middle 
course: a central avenue in an American fair or 
exhibition.— ad}, in the middle of the way or 
distance.— adv. half-way.— prep, half-way along 
or across.—Mid'-wcek, Wednesday (cf. Ger. 
Mittwock). — adj. mid'-week, in the middle of the 
week.—Mid'west, Middle West; mid'-wick'et, 
mid-olf or mid-on; mid-win'ter, the middle of 
winter: the winter solstice (21st or 22nd 
December), or the time near it.— adJ. mid'-year, 
in the middle of the (academic) year. (O.E. midd’, 
cf. Ger. mitte, L. medius, Gr. mesos.] 

'mid, mid, for amid. 

Midas, mi’das, n. a king of Phrygia whose touch 
turned all to gold, and on whom Apollo be¬ 
stowed ass's ears: a genus of marmosets.— 
Midas’s ear, a shell of the ^nus Auricula, 
midden, ndd’en, n. a dunghill: a refuse-heap: a 
kitchen-midden (ant.). —midd'en-cock'; midd'en- 
stead, a place where dung is heaped up. [Scand., 
as Dan. mddding — mdg, dung; cf. muck.] 
middle, mid'l, adj. equally distant (in measure¬ 
ment or in number of steps) from the extremes: 
intermediate: intervening: intermediate be¬ 
tween active and passive, reflexive or expressing 
an action in some way affecting the agent 
(gram.)-, (cap.; of languages), between Old and 
Modern (as Middle English, Middle High 
German). — n. the middle point, part, or position: 
midst: central portion, waist: middle voice 
(gram.): middle term (/og.): a middle article.— 
midd'Ie-aga.— ad}, midd'le-agad (-d/d'), between 
youth and old age, variously reckoned to suit the 
reckoner.—Middle Ages, the time between the 
fall of the Western Roman empire and the 
Renaissance (Sth-lSth cent.); mUdle article, a 
newspaper article of literary or general rather 
than topical interest.— adis. midd'Ie-brack'at, in 
a midway grouping in a list; middlsli^, mid- 

mildle C, the tf in the middle of the piano ki^- 


board: the first line below the treble or above 
the bass stave; middle class, that part of the 
people which comes between the ariatocracy and 
the working-class.—Also ad}. —middk dmasco 
(same as middle ground); midd'le-eartfa', the 
earth, considered as placed between the uppmr 
and lower regions; Middle East, the countries 
of Asia west of India (or of China); Middle 
English (see English); middle ground, the part of 
a picture between the foreground and back¬ 
ground; Middle Kingdom, China; midd'leman, 
one occupying a middle position: an inter¬ 
mediary, esp. between producer and consumer: 
in Ireland, one who rents land in large tracU, 
and lets it in small portions.— adjs. midaremast, 
nearest the middle; middle-of-tli^road, midway 
between extremes.—middle passage, the voyage 
across the Atlantic from Africa to the West 
Indies on board a slave-ship.— ad}, nddd'le- 
sized, of average size.—Middle States, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware; midd'le- 
stitch'iim, monk’s-seam; middle term (lofc.), that 
term of a syllogism which appears in both 
premises but not in the conclusion; middle 
watch, that from midnight to 4 a m.; midd'le- 
wei^t, a boxer (over 10 $t 7 lb. and not over 
11 St. 6 lb.—professional only) or jockey of 
intermediate weight (light-middieweiidit, a boxer, 
amateur only, not over 11 st. 2 lb.); Middle 
West, the Mississippi basin as far south as 
Kmisas, Missouri, and the Ohio River; midd'Ie- 
world, middle-earth. [O.E. middel (adj.); Ou. 
middel, Oer. mittel; see mid.] 
middling, mid’ling, adJ. intermediate (ohs.): 
moderate (coll.): indifferent: mediocre: fairly 
good.— adv. (coll.) fairly: fairly well.—n. (usu. 
in pi.) goods of a middle quality: the coarser 
part of ground wheat: partially concentrated 
ore. [Orig. Scots—mid and sufT. -ling.] 
Midgard, mid’gdrd, (Scand. myth.) n. the abode of 
men, middle-earth. [O.N. mi/Agorrhr •mid- 
yard.] 

midge, mlj, n. a small gnat-like fly. esp. of the 
family Chironomidae: a very small person.—n. 
midg'et, something very small of its kmd: a very 
small person. [O.E. mycg, myege; Ger. 
miicke.J 

Midi, me-di, n. the south (of France).—n. midi- 
nette (-net), a Paris work-girl (noticeable at 
lunch-hour). [Fr. midi, midday; midinette is 
said to be from midi and dtnelte, lunch.] 
midland, midmost, midnight, etc. See mid. 
Midrarii, mld’rash, n. the Hebrew exposition of 
the Old Testament—its two divisions, Haggada 
and Halakha: — pL Midrashim (mid-rS’shim), 
commentaries on individual books or sections of 
the Old Testament. [Heb., exposition.] 
midriff, mid'rif, it. the diaphragm: the part of a 
woman’s garment that fits over the diaphragm. 
[O.E. mid, middle, hrif, belly.] 
midst, midiU, n. middle.— adv. in the middle.— 
prep, (also ’midst as if for amidst) amidst. [M.E. 
middes, from gen. of mid, with excrescent / (cf. 
whilst); perh. partly a superl.] 
midwife, mid’w'ff, n. a woman who assists others 
in childbirth:— pi. midwives (mid’wivz). — v.t. to 
help in bringing forth (a child): also fig.: — 
pr.p. -wifin^. -wiving; pa.t., pa.p. -wifed, -wived. 
—If. mid'wifery (-wif-e-ri, -wif-ri, -if-rl, -mf’rl), 
art or practice of a midwife: assistance at child¬ 
birth ; obstetrics. (O.E. mid, with (Ger. mit, Gr, 
meta), wif, mawon.] 

mien, men. n. air or look, maniier, bearing 
(literary): expression of face (obs.). [Perh. 
demean, influenced by Fr. mine, of unknown 
origin.] 

mieve, mev, (Spent.) vJ. Same as move, 
miff, mif, (coll.) n. a slight feeling or fit of resent¬ 
ment.—y.f. to put out of humour.— v.l. to take 
offence: to wither away.— adJ. miff'y, ready to 
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toke offend or to wither away: touchy.—^Abo mU. mil'dewy. [O.E. melediaw, mtUSaw, from 
(Ml.) Bufty. [Cf. Ger. mmfkn, to sulk.] a lost word for honey and diaw, dew; influenced 

migHt mil, pa.t. of may (1).—mi^t'kave-bcen, by melu, meal.] 

oiw who. or that which, might have been, or miIe,fRf/, it. a Roman unit of length, 1000 (double) 
might have come to sommhing. paces {mille passOs or passuum; about 1611 

mlgm, mltf n. power: aWUty: strength: energy English yards): applied to various later units, 
of purpose or feeling.— ad/, might • now in Britain and U.S. to one of 1760 yards oi* 
lul (SAaA;.), mighty: powerflil.— adv. might'ily. 5280 feet (1.61 km.)— statute mile. — ns, mirage, 
—M. might'inoss, state of being mighty; power: mile'age, Irogth in miles: travelling allowance at 
greatness: great amount; a title of dignity: so much a mile; mil'er, runner of a mile race.— 
excellency.— ad/- might'y, having greater power: mile-castle, a castellum, wie of a series pimmd at 
*trong: valiant: very great: important: ex- intervals along a Roman wall; mile'stone, a 
hibtting might: wondeifhl.— adv. (now coll., stone or mark showing distance in miles: a 
usu. with a tinge of irony) very.—might and stage or reckoning point.—geographical or 
main, utmost strength. [O.E. mihl, meahf, Ger. nautical mile, one minute of longitude measured 
machf, cf. may (1).] along the equator—6082*66 feet: in British 

mignon, mi-ny3, (Fr.) small and dainty:—/cm. practice,/(dmfra/ry measured mf/c, 6080 feet (I *85 
mignoiuie (md-ayon). km.); International nautical mile —official unit in 

mignonette, mln-yi*-net’, n. a sweet-scented U.S. since 1954—6076*1033 feet, or 1*832 km; 
Reseda; a fine kind of lace. [Pr. mignonette, Irish mile (ohs.), 2240 yards: Scots mile 
fern. dim. of mignon, daintily small, a darling.] (ohs), about 1976 yards. [O.E. mf/—L. milia, pi. 
migraine (from 18th cent.), me'grda, megrim (from of mllle Ipassuum), a thousand (paces).] 

14th cent.), mg'grim, n. a pain affecting only one Milesian, mi-le'syan, -zhyan, -zh»n, or mi-, odi- of 
half of the head or face and usu. accompanied Miletus, an Ionian Greek city of Asia Minor.— 
by nausea: a condition marked by recurring /i. a native or citizen of Miletus.—^Milesian tales, 
migraines*: (for the foi. meanings, megrim) witty voluptuous tales, from a lost book so called, 
vertigo; (pi.) lowness of spirits: a caprice by Aristides 'of Miletus* (2nd cent. B.c.). [Gr. 
(arch.). [Fr. migraine —Gr. hemlkranld — hemi, Milesios — Miletos.) 

half, krSnion, skull.] Milesian, mi-le'shy»n, ~shan, -zhyan, -zh»n, or 

migrate, mhgrSt', v.i. to pass from one place to mi-, ad/, of MUeslus or Miledh, a mythical king 
another: to change one’s abode to another of Spain, or his sons and their followers who 
country, college, etc.: to change habitat seized Ireland: Irish.—it. (usu. jocular) an 
periodically: to move (as parasites, phagocytes. Irishman. 

etc.) to another part of the body; to pass in a milfoil, mil'foil, n. yarrow or other species of 

stream (as ions, particles).—mrgrant, a person Achillea: extended to other plants with finely 

or animal that migrates or is migrating.—Also divided leaves, as wat'er-mH'foil (Myriophyllum, 

ad/. — adj. mi'gratory (-gr»-te-rl), migrating or family Haloragidaceae). [O.Fr.,—L. millefolium 

accustomed to migrate: wandering.— ns. migrfl'- — mlUe, a thousand, folium, a leaf.] 

tion, a change of abode: a removal from one miliary, mll‘i-ar4, ad/, like a millet-seed: charac- 

country or climate to another, esp. in a body: k terised by an eruption like miilct-seeds. [L. 

number removing together; migrfl'tionist, one mllidrius — milium, millet.] 

who emigrates: one who explains facts by a milieu, mSI-ya, n. environment, setting, medium, 

theory of migration; mi'gr&tor. [L. mlgrire, element. (Fr., middle.] 

-Slum', cf. meSre, to go.] militant, mil'lt-ant, ad}, fighting: engaged in war- 

mihrab, mf-rdb', it. a niche or slab in a mosque fare: actively contending: combative: using 
marking the direction of Mecca. [Ar. mihrab.] violence: militaristic.— n. one who takes active 
mikado, ml-kS'dd, n. a title given by foreigners to part in a struggle: one who seeks to advance a 
the Emperor of Japan. [Jap., exalted gate.] cause by violence.— it. miritancy.— adv. mil'- 
mike, mik, n. a contraction of microphone and itantly.— ad/, mil'itar (obs.), military.— n. mili- 
microscope. tarisi'tkm, -z-.— v.t. mil'itarise, -ize, to reduce or 

mike. Variant of mick. convert to a military model or method: to make 

mil, ml/. It. a unit (1 /1000 in.) in measuring the dia- militaristic: to subjM to military domination.— 
meter of wire: a proposed coin - £1/1000; in ns. mil'ltarism, an excess of the military spirit: 
Cyprus, a coin of this value: in pharmacy, a domination by an army, or military class or 
millilitre. [L. miVfe, a thousand.] ideals: belief in such domination: tendency to 

milady, miladi, ml-ldd'i, n. a French-English term overvalue military power or to view things from 
for an English lady of quality. [Fr. mMifioation the soldier's point of view; miritariat, a soldier 
of my lady.] (Shak.): a student, of military science: one 

milch, milch, milsh, ad/, giving milk.—milch'- imbued with militarism.— at^s. militarist'ic; 
cow, a cow yielding milk or kept for milking; a mil'itary, pertaining to soldiers, armies, or war- 
ready source of gain or money (fig.). [O.E. fare: warlike.—n. soldiery: the army: asoldiw 
mUce (found in the compound' ihri-milce. May, (o6.r.).— v.l. mil'itate, to serve as a soldier (arch?): 
when cows can be milked thrice a day); cf. to contend: to have weight, telj (esp. with 
milk.] against): to fight for a cause.—military band, a 

mild, mi/d, adj. ^ntle in temper and disposition: band of brasses, woodwinds, and percussion; 
not sharp or bitter: acting gentiv: gently and military cross, a decoration (M.C.) awarded 
pleasantly affecting the senses: soft: calm.— v.t. since 1914 to army officers (below major) and 
mild'nn, to render mild.—v./. to become mild.— warrant officers; military medal, a medal 
adv. mild'ly.—n. mild'ness.—mild ale, formerly, awarded since 1916 to non-commissioned and 
new ale, without the taste that comes from warrant officers and serving men.—church 
keeping: now ale with less hop flavouring than militant (see church). [L. miles, -Ms, a soldier, 
pale ale.— adJ. mild'-suok'en, having a mild militarls, military, militSre, -Stum, to serve as a 
manner of speech.—mild steel, steel with little soldier.] 

carbon. [O.E. milde, mild; cf. Ger. mild, O.N. miiitaria, inll-it-a'rl-a, n. weapons, uniforms, 
mlldr, gracious, etc.] and other things connected with wars past and 

mildew, mil’da, n. honey-dew (obs.): a disease present. [m/Z/rary, and noun suffix-fa.] 
on plants, caused by the growth of minute fungi militarise, etc. Sm militant. 

(Eiysiohe, Oidium, etc.): a similar appearance militia, mi-Hsh’a, n. a body of men enrolled and 
on other things or oit another kind: a fungus drilled as soldiers, but only liable to home service 
causingthedisease.—v.r. to taint Vith mildew.— (transformed in 1908 into the Special Reserve; 
fSie,fSr: mf, hir (her); mine; mSta,/ltr: mile; mll5n,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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again called militia, 1921): the National Guard (commonly mull), orig. one with grinding 
and its reserve (C/.5.): a general levy: a terri* apparatus (Scof.): a contest at boxing {slang). 
torial force: troops of the secorid line.— — v.l. to grind: to press, stamp, roll, cut into 

milit'iaman. {L. militia, military wrvice or bars, fbll, furrow the edges of, or otherwise treat 
force—a soldier.] in a mill: to froth up: to beat severely with the 

milk, milk, n. a white liquid secreted by female fists (slang): to revolve ki the mind.— y.l. to 

mammals for the nourishment of their youftg: move round in a curve: to practise the business 
a milklike juice or preparation: lactation.—v.r. of a miller: to box (slang): (often with about, 
to squeeze or draw milk from: to supply with around', of crowd) to move in an aimless and 
milk: to extract money, venom, etc., from: to confused manner.— adj. milled, prepared by a 
extract: to manipulate as if milking a cow.—v./. grinding>mill or a coining-press: transversely 
to yield milk.— adJ. milk'en (rare), of or like grooved on the edge (as a coin or screw-head): 
milk.— n. milk'er, one who milks: a machine treated by machinery,esp. smoothed by calender- 
for milking cows: a cow that gives milk.— ing rollers in a paper-mill.—ns. mill'er, one who 
adv. miik'ily.— ns. miUi'iness, cloudiness: mild- owns or works a mill; mill'ing, the business of a 
ness; milk'ing, the act or art of obtaining milk miller: the act of passing anything through a 
(lit. or/ig.): the amount of milk drawn at one mill: the act of fulling cloth; the process of 
time.—Also aeff. — atO's. milk'less; milk'like; turning and ridging the edge of a screw-head or 
milk'y, made of, full of, like, or yielding, milk; coin: a gruelling: aimless and confused move- 
clouded: soft; gentle.— atl). milk'-and-wa'ter, ment ofa crowd; milloc'racy(o6.v.), a governing 
insipid: wishy-washy.—milk'-bar, a shop where class of mill-owners, or their rule; miU'ocrat.— 
milk, milk-shakes, and the like are sold for mill’-board, stout pasteboard, used esp. in bind¬ 
drinking on the spot; milk'-choc'olate, eating ing books; miU'dM, the dam of a millpond: a 
chocolate made from cocoa, cocoa-butter, sugar, millpond: a millrace or tail-race (Scot.); 
and condensed or dried milk; milk'-cow, a miller’s dog, tope (3); mill'er’s-thumb', the 
milch-cow; milk-denti'tion, the first set of teeth; bull-head; mill'-eye', the opening by which meal 
milk'en-way (Baton), the Milky Way; milk’- comes from a mill; mill'-girl; mili'-hand', a 
fe'ver, a fever accompanying the secretion of factory worker; mill'-hoTse, a horse that turns a 
milk shortly after childbirth: in cows, a con- mill; raill'-owner; miH'pond, a pond to hold 
gestion of the brain (without fever) after calving; water for driving a mill (proverbially smooth): 
milk'-float, vehicle in which milk-bottles are the Atlantic Ocean (ybce/.); mill'race, the current 
carried; milk'-gland, a mammary gland; milk'- of water that turns a mill-wheel, or the channel 
house, place for keeping milk; milking-parlour in which it runs; mill'-six'pence (ShaA.), a 
(see parlour); milk'ing-stool, a stool on which the milled sixpence: mill'stone, one of the two stones 
milker sits; milk'ing-time; milk'ing-machine, used in a mill for grinding com; a very heavy 
an apparatus by which a cow is milked; milk'- burden (flg.); miirstone-grit', a hard, gritty 
kin'uiip, the bond arising from fostering; milk'- sandstone suitable for millstones: (cap.) a series 
leg, white-leg.— adi- milk'-liv'ered (Shak.), white- of grits, sandstones, shales, underlying the British 
livered.—milk'-loaf, a loaf of a sweetish kind Coal Measures; mill'-stream, the stream of 
of bread; milk'maid, a woman who milks; water that turns a mill-wheel; mill'-taii; a tail- • 
miik'man, a man who sells or delivers milk: race; mill'-tootb, a molar; mill'-wheel. a water- 
milk'-mS'lar, a grinding milk-tooth, shed and wheel used for driving a mill; mill'-work, the 
superseded a premolar; milk'-porr'idge, machinery of a mill: the planning and putting 
porridge made with milk instead of water; up of machinery in mills; miU'wright, a wright 
milk'-pudd'ing, rice, tapioca, etc., cooked with or mechanic who builds and repairs mills.— 

milk; milk'-punch', a drink made of milk, rum gastric mill, in Malacostraca, a digestive organ, 

or whisky, sugar, and nutmeg; milk'-run, a sometimes known as the stomach, provided 
milkman’s morning round: a routine flight with muscles and ossicles for trituration of food; 
(U.S. airmen’s siang); milk'-ahake', milk shaken go, put, through the mill, to undergo, subject to. 
up with a flavouring; milk'-sop, a piece of probationary hardships, suflering or experience, 

bread sopped or soaked in milk: a soft, un- or severe handing; run of the mill (see run); see 

adventurous, effeminate fellow; milk'-su'gar, through a millstone, to see far into or through 
lactose; milk'-this'tie, lady’s thistle (Sllybum difficult questions. [O.E. mjrln —L.L. molina —^L. 
Marianum), with white-veined leaves: milk'- mola, a mill— moldre, to grind.] 

tooth, one of the first or deciduous set of teeth; mill, mil, n. the thousandth part of a dollar (not 
milk'-tree, a tree yielding a milklike nourishing coined) (U.S.): a mil. [L. mille, a thousand.] 
juice, as the cow-tree of Venezuela, the massar- mill, mil, (slang) v.f. and v.l. to rob: to steal, 
anduba of Par&; milk'-vetch, a plant of the mille, m6l, (Fr.) thousand.—millefeuilles (mil- 
genus Astragalus, cultivated as fodder and fary'), a layered cake made with puff-pastry; 
supposed to increase yield of milk; miik'-walk, millefleurs (inel-flar), a perfume prepared from 
a milkman’s round.— adj. milk'-warm, warm as many kinds of flowers. 

new milk.—^milk'-weed, a plant of the genus millenori, mel-e-fe-d‘ri, (It.) ornamental glass 
Asclepias, from its milky juice.— adj. milk'-white. made by fusing coloured rods together. 

—milk'wood, any of various trees with latex; millenary. miVin-ar-l (also -en', or -en'), n. a 
milk'wort. a plant (Polygala) supposed by some thousand: a thousand years: a thousandth 
to promote production of milk (sea'-milkwort, anniversary; a signatory of the Millenary 
Glaux); Milky Way, the Galaxy.—milk and Petition (hist.): a believer in the millennium.- 
honey, abundance, plenty; luxury; milk of human ad}, consisting of a thousand, or a thousand 
kindness (Shak.), compassionate nature; milk of years: pertaining to the millennium or to belief 
lime, of magnesia, a suspension of calcium in it.— ad}. miUeni'rian, pertaining to the 
hydroxide, magnesium hydroxide, in water; millennium.— n. a believer in the millennium.— 
milk of sulphur, precipitated sulphur. (O.E. ns. milleni'ri^sm, miU'enkrism. — Millenary 
(Mercian) mile (W.S. meolc), milk; Ger. milch. Petition, a petition of Puritan tendency, signed 
milk; L. mulgere, Gr. amelgeln, to milk.] by nearly a thousand clergymen, presented to 

mill, mil, n. a machine for grinding by crushing James I in 1603. fL. millindrius, of a thousand 
between hard, rough surfaces, or for more or — mille.] 

less similar operations: a building or factory millennium, mll-en'l-sm, n. a thousand years: a 
where corn is ground, or manufacture of some thousandth anniversary, millenary: the thousand 
kind is carried on, as spinning Md weaving, years after the second coming of Christ; (usu. 
paper-making, sawing of timber: a snuff-box ironical) a coming golden age;—p/. millenn'ia.— 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: rf'a-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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a4J. miUcan'id.—«f. miflenn'laliat. a believer in 
the mtHetiniara; miHemi'ianMin, miUenn'iarism. 
fL. miUe. a thousand, annus, a year.] 
millepede. See miBipede. 
millcpore, miVi-p6r, -pdr, n. a hydrosoan coral 
with many pores or polyp-cells. [L. mille, a 
thousand, ponts—Cr, poros, a passage.] 
Mtllerian, mil~fr’h»n, a4i- pertaining to W. H. 
Miller (1801-80), mineralogist, or to the crystal¬ 
lographic notation used by him, by which a plane 
is represented by indices which are the reciprocals 
of its intercepts on the axes (expressed as 
fractions of the parameters).—n. miU'eritc, 
native nickel sulplude, crystallising in needles, 
named in his honour. 

adOesiaul, mll-esUm-ul, adi. thousandth: con¬ 
sisting of thousandth parts.— adv. milles'imaUy. 
til mWfsImus — mille, a thousand.] 
millet, mil'll, n. a food-grain iPanIcum miliaceum): 
extended to other species and genera (Setaria. 
Panicum*. etc.).—-mill'ct-grass, a tall panicled 
woodland grass (Milium effusum)', mill'ct-seed'. 
— adf. of the size or appearance of seeds of 
millet: miliary. [Pr. millet —L. milium.} 
milli-, mil’i-, in composition, in names of units, a 
thousandth part.— ns. miH'ianipere, mill'iare 
(-or), mill'ibar, etc., a thousandth part of an 
ampere, are, bar, etc.—millimicro-, in composi¬ 
tion, nano- (the preferred term); millimilli-, 
in composition, (better) micro-. [L. mille, a 
thousand.]'* 

milliard, miVyard, n. a thousand millions. [Fr.,— 
L. mille, a thousand.] 

mitliary, mil'i-ar-l, ad), pertaining to a Roman 
mile.—n. a Roman milestone. [L. millidrius, -a, 
-um.J 

milliime, mil-yem, n. a coin representing one 
thousandth of the basic unit of currency, as in 
Egypt. Also millime(mr-/cm) in Tunisia. [Fr.,— 
L. mille, a thousand.] 

milliner, mll’In-ar, n. orig. a dealer in goods made 
in Milan —'fancy good.s’: one who makes nr sells 
women’s headgrar, trimmings, etc.— n. mill'inery, 
the articles made or sold by milliners: the 
industry of making them.—borse'-mill'iner (see 
horse). [Milaner, a trader in Milan wares, esp. 
silks and ribbons.] 

million, mll'yen, n. a thousand thousands 
(1,000,000): a very great number: a million 
pounds, dollars, etc.: (in pi.) the guppy.— 
Also adj. — n. millionaire (-dr'), a man worth 
a million pounds, dollars, etc. (more or less):— 
fern. miUionair'ess.— ad}, miirionary, pertaining 
to, or consisting of, millions.— adj. and adv. 
miirionfold (usu. preceded by a or a numeral).— 
ad}, and n. mill'ionth, the ten hundred thousandth. 
—the million, the great body of the people 
generally. [Fr.,—L.L. millld, -dnis —L. mille, 
a thousand.] 

millipede, millepede, mH'i-pid. n. any myriapod 
of the class Chilognatha, vegetarian cylindrical 
animals svith many joints, mo.st of which bear 
two pairs of legs: a woodlouse (rarely). —Also 
miH'iped, mill'eped (-ped). (L. millepeda. a wood¬ 
louse— mille, a thousand, pis, pedis, a foot.] 
mill-monntain, mlVmownt’en, n. purging flax (see 
flax). [Origin unknown.] 
milor, mikird, ml-l5r(d)', n. a rich Englishman. 

[Fr. modifleation of my lord.] 
railrels. mtl'rOs, n. 1000 reis: e Port, coin super¬ 
seded by the escudo: a coin of Brazil (now 
enueiro). [Port., thousand reis.) 
milsey, mtt’sl, (Scot.) n. a milk-strainer, [milk, 
and either aye or site.] 

milt, mitt, /I. the spleen (anat.): the soft roe of 
male fishes.— v.t. (of fishes) to impregnate.— n. 
milt'er, a male fish. ro.E. milte, spleen.] 
Mikonk, mll-ton'ik, ad}, relating to Milton (1608- 
1674), or to his poetry, or in his manner.— adl. 
Miltonian (-fdn'^an).—n. Mil'tonism (-ten-frip). 


Miltown, mil'town, n. meprobamate. [Trade¬ 
mark.] 

MilvM, miVves, n, the kite genu8.~<a^. mil'vine. 
[L. mltvus, a kite.] 

mim, mim, (Scot, and dial.) adjt demure, prim.— 
ad}, mim'-mou’d' (-mood; Scots form 
mouthed). [Imit.] 

fflimbar, mim'bSr, minbar, min', ns. a mosque pul¬ 
pit. [Ar. minbar.) 

mime, mim, n. an ancient farcical play of real life, 
with mimicry (esp. in its Latin form): an actor 
in such a farce: a play without dialogue, relying 
solely on movement, expression, etc.: an actor 
in such a play: mimicry without words: a 
mimic: a buffoon.—v.r. and v.i. to act as a mime: 
to act with mimicry; to mimic.— ns. mim'er; 
mimesis (mim- or mim-e'sis), imitation or 
representation in art: the rhetorical use of a 
person’s supposed or imaginable words: simu¬ 
lation of one disease by another (mcd.): mimicry 
(biol.y, mime'ster.— afis. mimet'ic, -al (m/m- 
ormim-), imitative: mimic: pertaining to, show¬ 
ing mimicry or miming.— adv. mimet'ically.— ns. 
miinetite (mini', mim'), a mineral, lead arsenate 
and chloride (from its resemblance to pyro- 
morphite); mimic (mim'Ik), a mime-actor (obs.): 
one who imitates, esp. one who performs in 
ludicrous imitation of others* speech and 
gestures: an unsuccessful imitator or imitation: 
a plant or animal exemplifying mimicry.— adl- 
miming (obs.): imitative: mock or sham.— v.t. 
to imitate, esp. in ridicule or so as to incur 
ridicule: to ape: to produce an imitation of: 
to resemble deceptively;— pr.p. mim'icking; pa.t. 
and pa.p. mim'icked.— ad}, (i^s.) mimical (mim'). 
— ns. mim'icker; mimicry (mim'), act of mimick¬ 
ing: an advantageous superficial resemblance 
to some other species or object (biol.y, mimog'- 
rapher, a writer of mimes; mimog'raphy; Mimus, 
the mocking-bird genus. [Gr. mimos, a mime, 
mimesis, imitation, mimetis, an imitator.] 
Mimeograph, mim'i-d-wdf, n. an apparatus for 
making copies of .stencils. [Trademark.] 
mimic, mimmick. See minnick. 

Mimosa, mim-d'zs, n. the sensitive plant genus: 
popularly extended to Acacia and other genera 
of the Mimos&'ceae, a regular-flowered family of 
Leguminosae. [Gr. mimos, a mimic.] 

Mimulus, mim'S-las, n. the musk and monkey- 
' flower genus of the figwort family. [Gr. mimos, 
a mime, with L. dim. suffix -ulus, from the 
grinning corolla.] 

mina, mi'na, n. a Greek weight, or sum of money, 
100 drachmas; a weight of money valued at 
fifty shekels (B.). —Also maneh (ma'ne), mna 
(mnd). [L. mina —Gr. mndi cf. Heb. mSneh.) 
mina. Same as myna. 

minacious, min-S'sHas, adl- threatening.— r. min- 
acity (-as!). [L. mlnSx, -dels — mindri, to 

threaten.] 

minar, mln-Sr', n. a tower.—n. min'aret, a mosque 
tower, from which the call to prayer is given. 
[Ar. mandr, mandrat, lighthouse— ndr, fire.] 
minatory, min'a-ta-ri (or min'), adl- threatening. 

[L. mindri, -dtus, to threaten.] 
minauderie, men-d-da-ri, n. a display of affectation. 
[Fr.I 

mince, mins, v.t. to cut into small pieces: to chop 
fine; to diminish or suppress a part of in speak¬ 
ing: to pronounce affectedly.—v.f. to walk with 
affected nicety: to speak affectedly:— pr.p. 
^minc'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. minced, mlnst. — n. 
minced meat: mincemeat.— n. mine'er, one who 
minces: a machine for mincing.— adl- mhK'ing, 
not speaking fully out: spnking or walking 
with affected nicety.—Also r. — adv. mhiG'Ingily. 
—minced coUops (see collop); ndnee'meat, meat 
chopped small—Whence anything thoroughly 
broken or cut to pieces: a chopped mixture of 
raisins, peel, and other ingredients; mince-pie% a 
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pie made wiUi minconeat, esp. ia latter sense. 
—make mineeaseat at, destroy utterly (esp. Jig-); 
mince mattan, words, to apeak of thmgs with 
affeeted delicacy, or to soften an account 
unduly. [O.Fr. mtncter, mincMtr —L. tninUtus; 
cf. miante.] 

mind, mind, n. memory: commemoration (oreA. 
or R.C.y. record, mention {obs.y. thought: 
Judgment: opinion: purpose, {Shak., MUl.): 
inclination: attention; direction of the will: 
state of thought and feeling: wits, right senses, 
sanity: consciousness: intellect: that which 
thinks,knows, feels, and wills: soul: personality: 
a thinldng or directing person.— v.t. to remind 
(orcA. and Scot.): to bring to mind {Spans.): 
to remember (Scot.): {refl.) to remember (with 
qf; arch.): to attend to: to tend, have care or 
oversight of: to be careful about: to beware of: 
to purpose {Shak.): to have a mind to {dial.): 
to apply oneself to: to be troubled by, object to, 
dislike: to notice {obs. or dial.). — v.i. to 
remember (with o/j dial,): toattend: tocare: to 
look out, take heed: to be troubled, object.— atij. 
mind'ed, inclined: disposed: (in composition) 
having a mind of such>and-such a kind or 
inclined towards this or that.— ns. mind'edness, 
(in composition) inclination; mind'er, one who 
minds a machine, child, etc.: a child left to be 
minded {arch.). — aeff. mind'ful, bearing in mind: 
taking thought or care: attentive: observant: 
having memory {arch.): inclined {obs.). — adv. 
mind'fully.— n. mind'fulness.— a<ll. mind'less, 
without mind: stupid: unmindful.—cdv. mind'- 
lessly.— H. mind'lessness.— adjs. mind''bending, 
influencing the mind so that it becomes per< 
manently inclined towards certain beliefs, (also 
R.); mind'«blowing, (of a drug) producing a 
state of ecstasy.—muid'*cuTe, mind'-bealiag, 
cure or healing of a diseased mind, or of 
bodily ailment through the mind or by the 
supposed influence of a mind; mind'-curer, 
•bealer; mind'-reading, thought-reading; mind’s 
eye, visual imagination, mental view, contempla¬ 
tion.—absence of mind, inattention to what is 
going on owing to abso^tion of the mind in 
other things; bear in mind (see bear); break 
one’s mind (oAs.), to make known, conflde, or 
divulge one’s thoughts; change one’s mind, to 
come to a new resolution or opinion; cross one’s 
mind (see cross); do you mind?, interjection 
expressing annoyance or disagreement; do, 
or would you mind?, please do: do you object?; 
have a (good, great) mind, to wish or to be 
inclined strongly; have half a mind, to be some¬ 
what inclined; if you don’t mind, if you have no 
objection: in two minds, wavering; know one’s 
own mind, to be sure of one’s intentions and 
opinions: to be self-assured; make up one’s 
mind, to come to'a decision; mind one’s p’s and 
q’s, to be watchfully accurate and punctilious; 
mind your eye ^slang), look out; mind your own 
bnsimm, this is none of your affair; month’s 
mind, commemoration by masses one month 
after death or burial: strong desire or inclina¬ 
tion; never mind, do not concern yourself: it 
does not matter: you are not to be told; of 
one (or a) mind, agreed; of two minds^ uncertain 
what to think or do; on one’s mind, weighing 
upon one’s spirit; out of mind, forgotten: out 
of one’s thoughts: out of one’s mind, mad; 
piece el one’s mind (see piece): presence of mind, 
a state of calmness in which all the powers of the 
mind are on the alert and ready for action; put 
in mind, to remind; set one’s mind on, to fix a 
settled desire upon; apeak one’s mind, to say 
plainly what one thinks: tidw one’s mind off, to 
distract from; time out of mind, from time 
immemorial; to my mind, to my thinking, in 
my ojdnion: to my liking; year’s mind, a 
commemorative service on the anniversary of a 
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death or burial. (O.E. gemynd^-manan, to 
think; Dan. ndnde, memorial, L. Ridw, the 
mind.l 

Mindel, mln'dl, {geol.) n. the second glaciation in 
the Alpine region.—oej/s. Min'del, Mindelian 
{-di'lMn). IMlndel, a tributary of the Danube, 
in Bavaria.] 

Mindererus, miR-d»r-e'ras, n. Latinised name of 
the German physician R. M. Minderer {e. 1S70- 
1621).—^Mindererus spirit, ammonium acetate 
solution, a diaphoretic. 

mine, min, pron,, genitive of I, used predicatively 
or absolutely, belonging to me: my people: that 
which belongs to me: (adjectivally, esp. before a 
vowel or A or after its noun) my (orcA.). [O.E. 
min.] 

mine, min, n, a place from which minerals are dug 
—^not usually including building-stone, and 
legally distinguished from a quarry by being 
artificialiy lighted: a cavity in the earth {arch.): 
a burrowing animal’s gallery, as an insect’s in a 
leaf: an excavation dug under a position to give 
secret ingress, to subvert it, or to blow it up 
{mil.): an explosive charge therefor: a sub¬ 
merged or floating charge of explosives In a 
metal case to destroy ships: a land-mine: a 
rich source.— v.t. to excavate, tunnel, make 
passages in or under: to obtain by excavation: 
to work as a mine: to bring down or blow up by 
a mine: to beset with mines: to lay mines in or 
under.—v.i. to dig or work a mine or mines: to 
tunnel: to burrow: to lay mines: to proceed 
secretly, insidiously (fig.). — n. mi'ner, one who 
works in a mine: a soldier who lays mines: an 
insect or other animal that makes Elleries in the 
earth, leaves, etc.—n. and adl- min'ing.— adl.. 
min'y, pertaining to mines: like a mine.—mine'- 
umtain, overseer of a mine; mine'-field, an 
area b^t with mines; mina'-layer, a ship for 
laying mines; mine'rowner; miner’s anaemia, 
ankylostomiasis: miner’s inch, the amount 
of water that will flow in twenty-four hours 
through an opening of one square inch at a 
pressure of six inches of water; miner’s lamp, a 
lamp carried by a miner, commonly on his cap; 
miner’s phthisis, phthisis caused by breathing 
dusty air in mines; miner’s worm, the hook¬ 
worm that causes ankylostomiasis; mine'- 
sweeper, a vessel for removing mines; mine'- 
tbrower (a transl. of Ger. minenweifer, mi'nan- 
ver-far, in soldiers’ slang minnij, min'l), a trench- 
mortar; mine'-worker, a miner. [Fr. mine 
(noun), miner (verb), of doubtful origin.] 

mine, min, {Shak., Merry iVives, 1, iii. at end) n. 
iwrhaps for mind (disposition), or mien. 

mineral, min'sr-l, n. a substance produced by pro¬ 
cesses of inorganic nature: a substance got by 
mining: ore: a substance neither nnimal nor 
vegeUble: a mine {Shak.): a poison {Shak.): 
a mineral water (in a wide sense).— a^. relating 
to minerals? having the nature of minerals: im¬ 
pregnated with minerals, as water: of inorganic 
substance or nature.— n. mineralisA'tion, -a-. 
—v.t. min'eralise, -iae, to make into a mineral: 
to give the prop^ies of a mineral to: to go 
looking for and examining minerals.— ns. mia- 
eralis'er, -z-, one who, that which, mineralises: 
an element that combines with a metal to form an 
ore, as sulphur: a gas or vapour that promotes 
the crystallising out of minerals from an igneous 
magma; min'eralist, one versed in or employed 
about minerals.— adJ. mineralog'icai, Mrtaining 
to mineralogy. — adv. miaeralog'icwy. — v.i. 
mineralogise, -ize (-a/'), -to collect or study 
minerals.— ns. mineral'ogist, one versed in 
mineralonr; minerd'ogy, the science of minerals. 
—^mineral alkali {obs.), sodium carbonate; 
mineral caoutchouc, elaterite; mineral coal, coal 
in the ordinary sense, distinguished from 
charcoal; mineral jelly, a soft yellow substance 
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resembling soft soap, got from the less volatile 
residue of petroleum; mineral kingdom, that 
department of nature which comprises sub¬ 
stances that are neither animat nor vegetable; 
mineral oil, any oil of mineral origin; mineral 
pit(^ natural asphalt; mineral spring, well, a 
spring of mineral water; mineral tallow, a soft 
yellowish natural hydrocarbon: mineral tar, 
pissasphalt; mineral water, spring water im¬ 
pregnated with minerals: an artificial imitation 
thereof: loosely, an efTervescent non-alcoholic 
beverage: mineral wax, ozokerite; mineral 
wool, a mass of fibres got by blowing steam 
through molten slag. [Fr- mlniral — miner, to 
mine; cf. mine (2).] 

Minerva, mln-ur'va, n. the Roman goddess of 
wisdom, identified with the Greek Athena.— 
Minerva Press, a London printing-house that 
issued sentimental novels about 1800. [L., prob. 
from root of mens, the mind.] 
minestrone, min-i-stron'e, n, a thick vegetable soup 
with pieces of pasta, etc. [It.] 
minettc, min-et’, n. an intrusive rock of orthociase 
and biotite in a close-grained ground-mass. 
IFr.] 

ming, ming, m^, meng, menge, men}, {arch.} v.t, 
and v.L to mix: to unite, couple: to work up: 
— pa.t. and pa.p. minged, menged, older forms 
meint, meynt {ment, mant), ment. [O.E. mengan ; 
Ger. mengen.] 

Ming, ming, n. a Chinese dynasty (1368-1643).— 
atO. of the dynasty, its time, or csp. its pottery 
and other art. 

mingle, mlng'gl, v.t. and v.L to mix.— it. a mixture: 
a medley.— ns. ming'lement; ming'ler; ming'- 
ling.— aav. ming'iingly.—ming'le-mang'le, a med¬ 
ley, jumble.— atf}. jumbled.— v.t. to confuse, 
jumble together. [Freq. of ming.] 
mingy, min'Ji, {coil.) ad}, niggardly. (Perh. a 
portmanteau-word from mangy or mean and 
stingy.] 

mini-, min'i-, in composition, small (abbrev. of 
miniature), as in e.g. the following:—mini(-) 
buffet, a snack-bar on a train; mini-bus, a small 
motor bus; mini-cab, a small motor vehicle plying 
for hire; mini-car; mini-motorway, one with 
two lanes; mini-skis, short, slightly thick, skis for 
learners: mini-skirt, a skirt whose hem-line is 
well above the knees; mini-sub(marine); mini¬ 
track, a system for tracking an earth satellite or 
a rocket by radio signals from it to a series of 
ground stations.—mini-rocket launcher, a hand¬ 
gun firing tiny rockets, 
mini. Abbrev. for mini-car, mini-skirt, 
miniate. See minium. 

miniature, min'H~s)-chsr, min'ys-tur, -ty^r, n. 
rubrication (o6r.); manuscript illumination: a 
painting on a very small scale, on ivory, vellum, 
etc.: the art of painting in this manner; a small 
or reduced copy of anything: a chess problem 
with few pieces or moves.— ad}, on a small 
scale: minute.— v.t. to reprosent on a small 
scale.— n. miniaturis3'tion,-z-.— v.t. ihin'iaturise, 
-ize, to make very small.— n. min'istucist, one 
who paints miniatures. (It. miniatura — L. 
minium, red lead; meaning affected by associa¬ 
tion with L. minor, minimus, etc., and their 
derivatives.] 

minibus, min'i-hes, {obs.} n. a light passenger 
horse-drawn vehicle.—mini-bus (see mini-). [L. 
minor, less, minimus, least, and omnibus.] 

Minid, min'i-i, ad/, invented by C. E. Minii (died 
1879)—applied to a bullet and a rifle adapted 
to it. 

minify, min’i-fi, v.t. to diminish, in appearance or 
reality.—R. minilici'tion. [Ul-formed (after 
magnify) from L. minor, less.] . i 
minikin, min'i-kin, n. a little darling: a diminutive 
or undersized person or thing: a small sort of 
pin: the treble string of a lute.— ad/, diminutive: 


dunty: afifected: mincing. {Ohs. Du. miwteken, 
dim. of miniui, love;. cf. minnesinger.) 
minim, min’im, n. a least part: a note, formerly 
the shortest, equal to two crotchets (riiu.): 
apothecaries’ measure, one-sixtieth of a fluid 
drachm: apothecaries weight, a grain: a short 
down-stroke in handwriting: a diminutive 
creature {Milt.y, a friar, sister, or lay membw of 
any of three orders founded by St Francis of 
Paula (1416-lS07)-^o called as if humbler than 
even the Friars Minor.—extremely minute. 
— adj. min'imal, of least, or least possible, size, 
amount, or degree: of the nature of a minimum. 
—^lu. min'imaiist,aMenshevik; minimisk’tion.— 
v.t. minimise, -ize, to reduce to the .smallest 
possible amount: to make as light as possible: 
to estimate at the lowest possible: loosely, 
to lessen, diminish: loosely, to belittle.— ns. 
minlmism, inclination to reduce a dogma to the 
least possible; min'imist; minimum, the least 
quantity or degree, or the smallest possible: 
the lowest point or value reached: in math., a 
value of a variable at which it ceases to diminish 
and begins to increase—opp. of maximum'. — pi, 
minima.— ad/, smallest or smallest possible.— 
R. mill imus, a being of the smallest size {Shak.): 
in boys’ schools, youngest of the surname.— 
minimal art, art whose practitioners reject such 
traditional elements as composition and inter¬ 
relationship between parts of the whole; mini¬ 
mising glass, a diminishing glass; minim rest, 
a rest of the duration of a minim; minimum 
wage, the lowest wage permitted by law or 
regulation for certain work; a fixed bottom 
limit to workers’ wages in various industries. 
[L. minimus, ~a, -urn, smallest.] 
miniment, min'i-m»nt,.n. obs. form of muniment, 
minion, min’ysn, n. a darling, a favourite, esp. of a 
prince: a flatterer: a servile dependent: a small 
kind of type, about 10] lines to the inch, between 
nonpareil and brevier {print.}. [Fr. mignon, 
mi^nonne.] 

mimah, min’ish, {Spens.} v.t. to make little or less: 
to diminish. [Fr. menuiser, to cut small, said of a 
carpenter—L. minutia, smallness.] 
minister, min'is-t»r, n. a servant (arch.}: one who 
administers or proffers, in service or kindness: 
one who serves at the altar: a clergyman (not 
now usually, as in /*r. Bk., of the Church of 
England): the head, or assistant to the head, of 
several religious orders: one transacting business 
for another: the responsible head of a depart¬ 
ment of state affairs; the representative of a 
government at a foreign court.— v.i. to give 
attentive service^ to perform duties; to suppiy 
or do things needful: to conduce.— v.t. {arch.} 
to furnish.— a<p. ministS'rial, pertaining to a 
minister or ministry (in any sense): on the 
government side: 'administrative: executive: 
instrumental: conducive.— n. ministS'rialist, a 
supporter of the government in office.— adv. 
ministS'rially.— ad/, ministering, attending and 
serving.— n. miniate'rium, the body of the 
ordained Lutheran ministers in a district.— ad/. 
ministrant, administering; attendant.—n. min¬ 
istration, the act of ministering or performing 
service: office or service of a minister.— ad/- 
min'istrative {-tre-tiv, or -tra-tiv}, serving to aid 
or assist: ministering.— ns. minlstress, a female 
who ministers; ministry, act of ministering: 
service: office or duties of a minister: the 
clergy: the clerical profession: the body of 
ministers who manage the business pf the 
counhy: a department of government, or the 
building it occupies: term of office as minister.— 
Minister of State, an additional, non-Cabinet, 
minister in an exceptionally busy government 
department. [L. minister — minor, less.] 
minium, min'i-am, n. vermilion: red lead: its 
colodr.— ad/, min'iate, of the colour of minium. 
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— v.t. to paint wiUi minium: to Uluminata.—n. 
BfriniA'tiaii. (L.fiiiMw)i,i«d-lead, also cinnabar.] 
Biiaim, miiwver, mbi’i-w, n. white fur, orig. a 
mixed or variegated fur: the eimine.in winter 
coat. (O.Fr. menu, small—^L. mMitus, and voir, 
ftir—L. vurius, particoloured.] 
adeivet, min'i~vet, n. a brightly coloured shrike- 
like bird (Pericrocotus of several species) of 
India, etc. [fitymology unknown.] 
mink, mtngk, n. a small animal (of several species) 
of the wea^ kind: its fur. [Perh. from Sw. 
mOnk.] 

Minkstpne, mink'ttdn, it. a cast concrete with a 
very smooth finish. 

■Innesinger, min'i^slng^r. Get. -zing^, n. one 
of a 12th-13th cmt. school of German amatory 
lytic poets, mostly of noble birth. [Ger. minne, 
love, singer, singer.] 

minnick, mln'ik, minnock, ~ik, mimmick, mim', 
idiot.) n. an affected person.—v.i. to be over¬ 
dainty in eating: to behave with affected prim¬ 
ness.—^In Shak. Mid. N.D., 111, ii. 19 by some 
amended to mimic. 

minnie, min'i, {Scot.', hypocoristic) n. mother, 
mimiie. See unda mine (2). 
miimow, min'd, n. a very small freshwater fish 
iPhoxinusphoxinus) close akin to drub and dace: 
loosely extended to other small fish. [Prob. an 
O.E. form related to extant myne.] 
miao, me'no, n. a raincoat of hemp, etc. [Jap.] 
Minoan, min~S'sn, min-, pertaining to pre¬ 
historic Crete and its culture.— n. a pndiistoric 
Cretan. [Gr. Minds, a legendary king of Crete.] 
minor, mV tar, aty. lesser: inferior in importance, 
degree, bulk, etc.: inconsiderable: lower: 
smaller (than major) by a semitonb imus.): in 
boys’ schools, junior: Franciscan.—n. a person 
under age: the minor term, or minor premise 
(fog.)’, anything that is minor opposed to major. 
— ns, minoritaire (me-nor-i-ler'’, Ft.), a member 
of a minority section of a party, esp. of socialists; 
mi'norite, a Franciscan friar:—/em. mi'noress.— 
adj. Franciscan.—n. minority (min- or min- 
or'i-tl), the condition or fact of being little 
or less: the state or time of being under age 
(also mi'norship): the smaller number: less than 
half: the party of smaller numbers: the number 
by which it falls short of the other party—opp. to 
majority. — adf. of the minority.—minor axis, in 
conics, that perpendicular to the major axis: 
minor canon (see canon); minor key, mode, scale, 
one with its third a minor third above the tonic; 
minor planet, a small planet, any one of many 
hundr^ with orbits between those of Mars 
and Jupiter; minor poet, a genuine but not 
great i^t; minor premise (log.), that in which 
the minor term occurs; minor prophets, the 
twelve from Hosea to Malachi in the Old Testa¬ 
ment; minor suit, in bridge, clubs or diamonds; 
minor term (log.), the term which is the subject 
of the conclusion: minor third (mus.), on interval 
of three semitones; minor tone, an interval with 
a vibration ratio of 9/10. [L. minor, less; cf. 
minus.] 

Minorca, mtn-dr'ka, n. a black variety of laying 
poultry of Mediterranean family. [From tlw 
uland of Minorca, Sp. Menorca.) 

Minotaur, min' or min's-tdr, n. the bull-headed 
monster in the Cretan Labyrinth, offspring of 
Pasiphae, wife of Minos. [Gr. Mindtauros — 
Minds, Minos, tauros, bull.] 
minster, ndn'stsr, n, a monastery (obs.)'. an abbey 
church or priory Church: often applied to a 
cathedral or other great church without any 
monastic coimection. [O.E. mynster —L. monas- 
terium, a monastery.] 

minstrel, min'stnl, n. orig. a professional enter¬ 
tainer: a musician: now generally a mediaeval 
harper who sang or recitM his own or others' 
poenu: a poet (poet.): one of a troupe of 
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entertainers with blackened faces.—«. mia'atteky 
(.4(), the art or occupation of a minstrel: mu^: 
a company or body of minstrels: a collection 
of songs. [O.Fr. menestret—l^h. ndnisterUUs — 
L. minister, attendant.] 

mint, mint, n. a place where money is coined, esp. 
legally: a source or place of fabrkation: a vast 
sum of money.—-r.r. to coin: to invent: to 
stamp.—in mint condition.—ns. miat'age, 
coining: coinage: stomp: duty for coining; 
mint'er.—mint cmiditioii, state, the, condition of 
a ifew-minted coin: of books, etc., perfect 
condition, as if unused; mint'-man, one skilled 
in coining or coinage; mint'-nuiric, a mark 
showing where a coin was minted; mint'-mastnr, 
the master of a mint: one who invents. [O.E. 
mynet, money—L. monita; see nxmey.] 

mint, mint, n. any plant of the aromatic labiate 
genus Mentha, as spearmint, peppermint, penny¬ 
royal: any labiate (U.S.).—adi. mint’y.—mint'- 
ju'lep (see julep); mint'-ennee', chopped spear¬ 
mint or other mmt mixed with vinegar and sugar, 
used as a sauce for roast lamb: puimingly, 
money. [O.E. minte —L. mentha —Gr. mlntM, 
mintha.J 

mint, mint, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to purpose: to 
attempt: to aim: to threaten by movement: to 
venture: to aspire (with of): to hint.—«. attempt: 
aim: threatening gesture: an incipient move¬ 
ment. [O.E. myntan, to mean.] 

minuend, min'g-end, n. the number from which 
anotlier is to be subtracted. [L. minuendus 
(numerus)—mlnuire, to lessen.] 

minnet, minS-et', n. a slow, graceful dance in 
triple measure, invented in Foitou about the 
middle of the 17th century: the music for such a 
dance: a sonata movement in the same form. 
[Fr. menuet — menu, small—L. minOtus, small.] 

minus, mi'nss, prep, diminished by (math.): 
deficient in respect*of, deprived of, without 
(coll.). — adf. negative.— n. a deficiency or sub¬ 
traction: a negative quantity or term: the 
sign (also minus sign) of subtraction or negativity 
(—) opposed to plus. —minus strain (hot.), one 
of two strains in heterothollism. [L. minus, 
neut. of minor, less.] 

minuscule, mln'es-kU, or -us', n. a small cursive 
script, originated by the monks in the 7th-9th 
centuries: a manuscript written in it: a lower¬ 
case letter (pr/M.): opposed to mtjuscuie. — adf. 
very small, very unimportant.—off/. minus'dUar. 
[L. (Ilttera) minuicula, smallish (letter).] 

minute, min-Ut', or mln-Qt', adf. extremely small: 
having regard to the very small: exact.— adv. 
minute'ly.— n. minute'ness. [L. min&tus, pa.p. 
of minuire, to lessen.] 

minute, min'it, n. the sixtieth part of an hour: the 
sixtieth part of a degree: an indefinitely small 
space of time: a particular moment: a brief 
jotting or gote: (in pi.) a brief summary of the 
proceedings cf a meeting:, a minute's walk, or 
distance traversed in a minute.— v.t. to make a 
brief jotting or note of: to record in the minutes. 
— adf. minutely (min'k-//; Shak.), happening once 
a minute.—min'ute-bell, a bell sounded every 
minute, in mourning; min'ute-book, a book of 
minutes or short notes: min'ute-drop, a drop 
failing at a minute’s interval; min'ute-glasi, a 
sand-glass that runs for a minute; min'ute-gnn, 
a gun discharged every minute, as a signal of 
distress or mourning; min'ute-hand, the hand 
that indicates the minutes on a clock or watch; 
min'ute-jack (Shak.), time-server, or a flighty, 
unstable person; min'uteman (often cap.), a 
man ready to turn out at a minute’s warning, as 
in the Arnmican war of independence (kist^: a 
member of an armed right-wing organisation 
in the U.S., formed to take prompt action 
against Communist activities; mimite atwak, a 
small thin piece of steak which can be cooked 
; for eertain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



qnkkly; aiia'iit»inld>, a watch that marks 
miniites; aiia'Bte-whtla CShak.)* a minute’s time. 
—4BtotheaiiaiitiB,rightaptodate. {Same word 
as foregoing.] 

rntnatia, n. a minute particular or 

detail:—p/. miaS'tiM (•#).—minu'tiose {-shl- 
dt). {L. miuiUla, smaUness.] 
miax,inlf(fkr, n.apertyounggirl: a jade. [Pou. 
f^om minikin; or L.Ger. mlnsk, mlnske, a wench, 
cognate with Oer. mensch, man, human 

Mioceoe, mVSsin, (geoi.) tuU. of the Tertiary 
period preceding the Pliocene and having a 
smaller proportion of molluscan fossils of 
species now living.—n. the Miocene system, 
period, or strata. (Gr. melSn, smaller, kaiaoa, 
recent.] 

miosis, ml-S'sIs, n. Same as meiosis. 
mir, mir, n. a Russian village community. [Russ.] 
Mira, mVra, n. a variable star in the constellation 
Cetus. [L. mira (fern.), wonderful.] 
mirable, mir'a-bU tuU- (Shak.) wonderful.— n.pl. 
mirabi'lia (L.), wonders.—n. Mirabilis (m/r* or 
mir-ab’tl-ia), the marvel of Peru genus: (without 
cqp.}, short for aqua mirabilis. [L. mirSbilts, 
wonderful.] 

miracle, mir'a-kl, n. a supernatural event: hyper- 
holically, a marvel, a wonder: a miracle play.— 
atif. miraculous (.-ak'B-ba), of the nature of a 
imracle: done by supernatural power; very 
wonderful: able to perform miracles.— adv. 
mirac'ulously. — n. mirac'ulousnesa. — mir'acle- 
mong'er, one who pretends to work miracles; 
miracle play, a mediaeval form of drama 
founded on Old or New Testament history, or 
the legends of the saints. [Fr.,—L. miraculum — 
mirSri, ~Stus, to wonder at.] 
mirador, mir~a-ddr', -ddr’, n. a belvedere or watch- 
tower. [Sp.] 

mirage, mi-rdak', n. an appearance of objects 
rai^ or depressed, erect or inverted, single or 
double, owing to the varying refractive index 
of layers of hot and cold air, the sky often simu¬ 
lating the appearance of water: something 
illusory (/fg.). [Fr. mirer, to look at—L. mirSri, 
to wonder at.] 

mirbaiie,mdr'bdfl, a. apparently meaningless word, 
used in naming essence, oil of mirbane, 
nitrobenzene, as used in perfumery, 
mire, mir,-a. deep mud.—v.t. to plunge and fix in 
mire: to soil with mud—.v.l. to sink in mud.— 
a. mir'iness.— adj. mir'y, consisting of mire: 
covered with mire.—mire'-drum, the bittern; 
mire'-snipe, the common snipe. [O.N. myrr, 
bog.] 

miriflc. -al, mir-if’ik, -al, adls. wonder-working: 
marvellous.— adv. mirif'ically. [L. mirfftcus — 
minis, wonderful, facSre, to do.] 
miriti, mlr'i-ti, a. any palm of the genus 

Mauritia. [Tupi.] 
mirk, mirksome. ^ murk, 
mirliimes, mur'll-gSs, (.Scot.) n.pl. dizziness, 
mlrliton, mdr'INan, mir-le~t3, a. a toy reed-pipe. 
[Fr] 

miriy. See marl (4). 

mirror, mlr'ar, a. a looking-glass: a reflecting 
surface: a faithful representation (fig.): an 
example, good or bad.—v.t. to reflect an image 
of, as in a mirror: to furnish with a mirror.— 
pr.p. mirr'oring; oa.p. mirr'ored.— adJ. and adv. 
mirr'orwiBe, with interchange of left and right.— 
mirr'or-im'age, an image with right and left 
reversed as in a mirror; mirror machine, a device 
for experimentation in the controlled production 
of thermonuclear energy, in which gas is tossed 
to and fro between magnetic mirrors: mirror 
nuclides, pairs of nuclides each containing the 
same numbw of protons as the other of neutrons; 
ainc'or-writsr, one who writes mirrorwise; 
Hsinr'tw-writiag, writing which is like ordinary 


writing as seen in a mirror. [O.Fr. mtreor, 
mlfour —^L. ndrdrl, -ins, to wonder at.] 
mirth, rninh, n. merriness: pleasure: delight: 
noisy gaiety: Jollity: lauimter.—mirth'- 
lul, full of mirth: causing mmiu merry: jovisL 
— adv. mirth'fuily.—a. mirthTiilnms— adl- mirth'* 
less.— adv. mirth'lessly.— n. mirth'leaaneiM.(O.E. 
myrgtk — myrige, merry.] 

MIRV, miirv, n. a missile containing many ther¬ 
monuclear warheads, able to attack separate 
targets. [Multiple Independently Targeted Re¬ 
entry Kebicle.] 

Mirza, m&r'aa, mir'aa, a. as a Persian title (after 
a name) Prince: (before) official or learned man. 
[Pen. m/rzd, miraS.] 

mis-, mis-, pfx. wrong, ill, e.g. misbehave, misdeed, 
mislead. (O.B. mis-', O.N. mis-, Goth, missa-, 
Ger. miss-', cf. miss (1).]. 
mis, mis, (Spans.) v.l. to do amiss: to fail, [miss 
(I).] 

misacceptation, mis-ak-sep-tS’shan, a. undentand- 
ing in a wrong sense. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misadventure,m/r-sd-vea'cAar, a. ill-luck: mishap: 
accidental Idllin^.— adis. nusadvent'ured (Shak.), 
unfortunate: misadvent'urous.—a. misadvent'- 
urer. [M.E.—O.Fr., mesaventure.J 
misadverteace, mis-ad-v&rt'ans, a. inadvertence. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

misadvise, mis-ad-via', v.t. to advise ill.— adf. 
misadvised'.— adv. misadvi'sedly.—a. misadvis'* 
edness. [Pfx. mis-.] 

misaim, mis-Sm', v.t. to aim ill. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misallege, mis-a-lej', v.t. to allege wrongly. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misalliance, mis-a-ii'ant, n. an unsuitable alliance, 
esp. marriage with one of a lower rank.— ad/. 
misallied'. (Fr. mesalliance.] 
misallot, mis-a-lot’, v.t. to allot wrongly.—a. 
misallot'mont. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misanthrope, mis’an-thrdp, n. a hater of mankind, 
one who distrusts everyone else—also misan¬ 
thropist (mls-an’throp-ist). — ad/s. misanthropic, -al 
(mis-an-throp’lk, -al), hating or distrusting man¬ 
kind—odv. misanthrop'ically.— ns. misan'tbropos 
(Shak.), a misanthrope; mison'thropy, hatred 
or distrust of mankind. [Gr. misanthrdpos — 
miseein, to hate, anthropos, a man.] 
misapply, mls-a-pll\ v.t. to apply wrongly: to use 
for a wrong purpose.—a. nusappUcfi'tion (-ap-). 
(Pfx. mis-.] 

misappreciate, mis-a-pre'shi-dt, v.t. to fail to 
appreciate rightly or fully.—a. misapprecift'tion. 
—ad/. misappre'eiStive. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misapprehend, mls-ap-ri-hend', v.t. to apprehend 
wrongly: to take or understand in a wrong sense. 
—a. mnapprehen'sion.— ad/, misapprehenmve.— 
adv. misiippreben’sively, by or with misappre¬ 
hension or mistake.—a. misapprehen'siveness. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

misappropriate, mis-a-prS'pri-lit, v.t. to put to a 
wrong use: to take dishonestly for oneself.— n. 
misapproprift'tion. (Pfx. mis-.] 
misarrange, mls-a-rdn/', v.t. to arrange wrongly: 
to put in wrong order.—a. misarrange'ment. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

misarray, mis-a-ra', n. want of proper order. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misassign, mis-a-sin’, v.t. to assign wrongly. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misaunter, mis-dn'tar, (obs.) a. misadventure. 
[O.Fr. mesaventure, see aunter.] 
misavised, mls-a-via’id, (Spans.) ad/, ill-advised, 
misbecome, mis-bi-kum‘, v.t. to be unbecoming or 
unsuitable to.— ad/, misbecom'ing.— n. mis- 
becom'ingness. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misbegot, misbegotten, mis-bi-got', -got'n, ad/. 
unlawfully begotten (Shak.): monstrous. [Pfx. 
mis-, and pa.p. of beget.] 
misbehave, mis-bl-hdv', v.t. (refi.) and v.l. to 
behave ill or improperly.—<»(/. misbehaved' 
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IShak.), badly behaved: ill>bred.— n. misbe* miKiUet mis‘sl-bl, a4i- that may be mixed>-~it. 
hav'iouf. [Pl'x. mia*.] miscibH'ity. ii« tnheere, to mix.] 

miabeKeve, v.t. to believe wroagly <x miscolour, mis-kul'»r, v.t. to colour falsely: to 

falsely.— its. misbelief' (or mis'), belief in false give a wrong meaning to: to misrepresent. 
doctrine; miabeliev'er.— aiij. miabeliev'ing. [Pfx. [Pfx. mis-.) ’ 

mis-.] miscomprehend, mis-kom-prl-hend', v.l. to mis- 

miabeseera, mis-bi-sem', v.t. to suit ill. (Pfx. mis-.] understand.— n. miscomprehea'sion. [Pl^. mis-.l 

misbestow, mis-bl-stS', v.t. to bestow improperly, miscompute, mls-Aam-put', v.t. to reckon wrongly, 
or on the wrong person.— n. misbestow'al. [Pfx. —n. miscomputS'tion (-Acom-), wrong corn- 

mis-.] l>utation: false reckoning. (Pl'x. mis-.] 

misbom, mis’born, or mis-born', adj. abortive: mi8conceit,ims-A;ait'5#(',(5pe/u.)R.misC9nception. 
deformed from birth: base-born.— n. misbirth', —v.r. to have wrong conception of. [Pfx. mis-.] 
an abortion. [Pfx. mis-.] misconceive, mis-ksnsSv', v.t. and v.l. to conceive 

miscalculate, mis-kal'kii-lat. v.t. and v.i. to cal- wrongly: to mistake: to suspect (ohr.).—n. 
culate wrongly.— u. miscaicuid'tion. [Pfx, mis-.] misconcep'tion. [Pfx. mis-.] 
miscall, mis-kol', v.t. to call by a wrong name: misconduct, m/r-Acon'diiiArr, n. bad conduct: wrong 
(Spens.; now mainly Scots—also miaca*) to call management: adultery.—y.r.miscondnGt(-Acpn- 
by an ill name: to abuse or revile. [Pfx. mis-.] dukt'). [Hk. mis-.] 
miscarriage, mis-kar’H, n. an act or instance of misconjecture, mis-ksihjek’clw, n. a wrong con- 
miscarrying: failure: failure to reach the in- jecture or guess.— v.t. or v.i. to guess or con¬ 
tended result or destination: ill-conduct (o6r.): jecture wrongly. [Pfx. mis-.] 
act of bringing forth prematurely, esp. of ex- misconster, mis-kon'st»r, obs. form of miscon- 
pelling a fetus between the third and seventh strue. 

months.— v.i. miscarr'y, to be unsuccessful: to misconstruction, mh-kan-struk'shan, n. wrong con- 
failoftheintendedeifect: tobringforthbeforethe struction, construing^ or interpretation: faulty 
proper time: to be born prematurely.— v.t. (obs.) construction.—v.t. misconstruct'. [Pfx. mis-.] 

to lead astray.—miscarriage of justice, failure of misconstrue, mis-kan-stroo', or -kon'strob, v.t. to 
the courts to do justice. [Pfx. mis-.] construe or to interpret wrongly. [Pfk. mis-.] 

miscast, mis-kdst’, v.t. and v.f. to cast (in any miscontent, mfs-kan-fenr', (arch.) n., 04 /., and v.l., 
sense) amiss or blameworthily. [Pfx. mis-.] discontent.— adj. miscontent'ed.— n. miscontent'- 

miscegenation, mis-i-jin-a'shan, n. mixing of race: ment. [Pfx. mis-.] 

interbreeding, intermarriage, or sexual inter- miscopy, mis-kop'i, v.t. to copy wrongly or imper- 
course between dilFerent races.— v.i. mise'egen- fectly.— n. an error in copying. [Pik. mis-.] 
ate, to practise miscegenation.— v.t. to produce miscorrect, mis-ka-rekt', v.t. to alter or mark 
by miscegenation.— ad/, mixed in race.— ns. wrongly in would-be correction.— n. miscor- 

miscegena'tionist, mise'egenator, miscegenist rec'tion. [Pfx. mis-.] 

(m/r-e^'/zi-u/), one who favours or practises misce- miscounsel, mis-kown'sl, v.t. (o advise wrongly, 
genation; miscegen (mis’i-Jan), mise'egene (-/eit), [Pfx. mis-.] 

mise'egino (-Jin, -Jin), an individual of mixed miscount, mis-kownt’, v.t. to count wrongty: to 
race. [L. miscere, to mix, genus, race.] misjudge.— n. a wrong counting. [Pfx. mis-.] 

miscellaneous, mis-al-an'i-as, a^. mixed or miscreant, mis’krl-ant, it. orig. a misbeliever, a 

mingled: consisting of several kinds.— adj. mis- heretic or infidel: a vile wretch, a detestable 

cellanarian (-an-d'ri-an). —it. a writer of mis- scoundrel.— adi- unbelieving (arch.): depraved, 

cellanics.— adv. miscelldn'cously.— ns. miscel- ill-doing—it. mis'creance, mis'creaunce (Spens.), 

lan'eousness; miscelianist (mis-el'an-lst, or false religious belief. [O.Fr. mescreant — mes- 

mis'al-), a writer of miscellanies; miscellany (from L. minus, less)and L. crddeiir,-eiifik, pr.p. 
(mis-el', or mis’ai-), a mixture of various kinds: of credire, to believe.] 

a collection of writings on different subjects or miscreate, -d, mis-kri-at’, -id, adjs. created amiss: 
by difterent authors.— n.pl. miscella'nea (L. deformed.—it. miscrefi'tion.— adJ- miscre&'tive, 

neut. pi.), a miscellany. [L. miscelianeus — inclining towards wrong creation.— n. mis- 
miscere, to mix.] crei'tor. [Pfx. mis-.] 

mischallengc, mis-c/ial’anj, (Spens.) n. a wrongful miscredit, mis-kred'it, v.t. to disbelieve. [Pfx. 
challenge. [Pfx. mis-.] mis-.] 

mischance, mis-chans', n. ill-luck: mishap.— v.t. miscreed, mis-kred', n. a false creed. [Pfx. mis-.] 

to chance wrongly: to come to ill-luck_ adJs. miscue, mir-Aru', n. at billiards, a stroke spoiled by 

mischance'ful; mischan'ey (chiefly Scot.), un- the slipping off of the cue.^ [Pfx. mis-, or miss 
lucky: dangerous. [M.E.—O.Fr. meschance.] (2).] 

mischanter, mis-chan’tar, misbanter, mi-shSn', misdate, mis-ddt’, v.t. to ddte wrongly.— n. a 
(Scot.) n. an unlucky chance, misfortune, wrong date. [Pfx. mis-.] 

[aunter; perh. influenced by obs. mischant, misdeal, mis-d{V, n. a wrong deal, as at cards.— 
mesekant—O.Fr. mescheant (Fr. michant), un- v.t. and v.i. to deal wrongly: to divide improp- 
lucky, wicked.] erly:—and/m.p. misdealt (-dWf'). [Pfk. mis.] 

mischarge, mis-chdrj’, v.t. to charge wrongly.—n. misdeed, mis-ded', n. wrong-doing, an evil deed, 
a mistake in charging. [Pfx. mis-.] [O.E. misdid.) 

mischief, mis'chif, n. an ill consequence: evil: misdeem, mis-dem', v.t, and v.i. to think ill (of): 
injury: damage, hurt: the troublesome fact: to think or judge wrongly (of): to suspect:— 
a source of harm: petty misdeeds or annoyance: pa.p. misdeemed', (Spens.) misdempt'.— ad/s. mis- 
pestering playfulness: a mischievous person: deem'fni; misdeem'mg, misjudging; suspicious: 
the devil (coll.). —Also v.t. — ad/, mischievous deceiving (Spens.). — n. misjudgment: suspicion. 

(niis'chiv-as; Spens. usu. -chiv'), causing [Pfx. mis-.] 

mischief; injurious: prone to mischief.— adv. misdemean, mis-di-min', v.t. (refl.) and v.i. to 
mis'chievoiisly.— n. mis'chievousnem.—mis'chief- misbehave.— ns. misdemean'ant, one guilty of 
maker, one who stirs up strife.— n. and ad/. pettycrimP.or misconduct; misdemean'our, bad 
mis'chief-making. [O.Fr. mesekef, from mes- conduct: a misdeed: formerly a legal offence 
(from L. minus, less) and chef—1.. caput, the of less gravity than a felony. [Pfx. mis-, demean 
head.] (I).] 

mischmetal, m/rA'mc/-/, n. an alloy of cerium with misdmrt, mis-di-x&rt', (Spens.) n. ill-desert, 
rare-earth metals and iron, used to produce the [Pfx. mis-.] 

spark in cigarette and other lighters. [Ger. nnsdevotion. mis-dl-vd’shan, n. ill-directed devo- 
misehen, to mix, and metal.] tion. [Pfk. mb.-] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d’s-manti for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viil 
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■Mlati (JSptiu.) A. imi>roper feeding. 

(Ffk. nie-.] 

miedight, (S/wgf.) a4/- iU'amnged: in 

Borry plight. [Pfx. mii-.] 
nMuect, nU*^U-rekt\ vj. to direct wrongly.— n. 
miidirec'tiaii. (Pfx. mix-.] 
miedo, mb-des’, v.l. to do wrongly or badly: 
to injure (obi.): to kill (o6«.).—v.i. to act anuss: 
— paU, niadid': pa.p, miume': old bdin. (Speru.) 
anadenne'.—fis.mlMo'er; ndHo'ing. [Pfx.nia-.] 
nuadeabt, nds-dom', V4. to have a doubt, sus¬ 
picion, misgiving, or foreboding of or about: to 
suspect.—fl. suspicion: hesitation: misgiving.— 
adj. misdoubt'fiu. [Pfk. mis-.] 
miadraw, mts^d', v.t. to draw or draft badly.— 
A. raisdraw'ing. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misdread, mis-drea", {Shak.) n. dread of evil to 
come. [Pfk. mis-.] 

miae, miz, miz, n. expenditure, outlay (o6r.): in 
Wales and the county palatine of Chester, a pay¬ 
ment to a new king, pnnce, Lord of the Marches, 
or rarl, to secure certain privileges: the issue in a 
writ or right: the adjustment of a dispute by 
agreement (hisf.): a stake in gambling: the lay¬ 
out of cards.—mise(-)en(-)scine (me-zd-sen), act, 
result, or art, of setting a stage scene or arrangiiig 
a pictorial representation. [O.Fr. mist, placing 
or setting—^L. mltttre, missum.] 
miaease, mb-ez’, (.arch.) n. distress: uneasiness. 
[O.Fr. mesaise.) 

ndseducatioii, mb-ed-Ork&'shzn, n. improper or 
hurtful education. [Pfx. mis-.] 
miaamploy, mb-im^ploi', v.t. to employ wrongly or 
amiss: to misuse.— n. misemploy'meat. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misantreat, mb-ln-trit’, v.t. to ill-treat. [Pfx. 
mis-, and entreat (to treat).] 
miaentry, mb~en'tri, it. a wrong entry. (Pfx. mis-.] 
miser, mrzar, n. a wretch (Spens., Shak.)i one 
who lives miserably in order to hoard wealth: a 
nig^rd.— adf. like a miser.— n. mi'serlinesa.— 
<KV. nd'serly. [L. mber, wretched.] 
miser, mu'zr, n. a well-boring instrument. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

miserable, miz’z-rz-bl, adj. wretched: exceedingly 
unhappy: causing misery: extremely poor or 
mean: contemptible.—n. a wretch: very weak 
tea.— A. mis'erablenesB.— adv. mis'erably. [Fr. 
mbirable —L. mberibilb — miser.] 
misArc, mi-zer', mlz-Sr', n. in card games, an 
undertaking to take no tricks. [Fr. misire, 
misery.] 

Miserere, mlz-e-ri'ri, mb-e-ra're, n. the 50th 
Psalm of the Vulgate (51st in A.V.)—^from its 
first word (it.C.): a musical setting of it: (with¬ 
out cap.) a misericord in a church stall. [L., 
2nd pers. sing, imper. of mberiri, to have mercy, 
to pity—mber, wretched.] 
misericord, miaericorde, mb~er'i-k5rd, or miz’zr-, 
os-k8rd‘,n. mercy, forgiveness, pity (obs.)-. a 
relaxation of monastic rule: a room in a 
monastery where some relaxation of rule was 
allowed: a bracket on a turn-up seat in a choir- 
stall, allowing the infirm some support when 
standing: a narrow-bladed dagger for killing 
a wounded foe. [O.Fr. misericorde —L. mberi- 
cordia — mbericors, -cordb, tender-hearted.] 
misery, m/z'sr-i, a. wretchedness: extreme pain: 
miserable conditions: misAre (cards): avarice 
(Shak.): very unhappy experience: a doleful 
person (coO.). [O.Fr.,— L. miseria.) 
misestesm, mb‘*s~lim\ n. disrespect.— v.t. to 
vuue wroimiy.— y.t. mises'timate, to estimate 
wrongly, [m. iius-.] 
mishim, mb-fiih', n. distrust. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misfsU, mb-JSl', (obs.) v.t. to befUl unluckily:— 
p^. miafeil'; pa.p. mMidl'en (Spens. misfalne'). 
IPfx. mis-.] 

mislare, mts^fdr’, (^tpens.) n. misfortune.— v.i. 


to fare iU.— a. mislar'mg (Spens.), wrong-doing. 
[O.E. mbfaran,] 

adsfessaace, mis-ftz’sns, (law) n. the doing of • 
lawftil act in a wrongful manner, as distinguisbed 
from malfeasance. — a. misfeas'or. [O.Fr. mes- 
faisance —pfx. mes- (from L. minus, less) 
falsance—faire — L./acgre, to do.] 
misfeature, mb-Ji'chsr, a. ill feature, trait, or 
aspect: defonnity.---<M0s. misfeat'urcd, ill- 
featured; misfeat'uring, distorting the features. 
[jPfx. mis-.] 

misfeign, mis-fin', v.i. to feign with bad design. 
[Pfk. mis-.] 

misfire, mis-fir\ v.l. to fail to go off, explode, or 
ignite, at all or at the right time: to fail to have 
the effect intended (fig.). —n. a failure to fire, 
or to achieve effect, [miss, fire.] 
misfit, mis’fit, n. a bad fit: a thing that fits badly: 
a person who cannot adjust himself to his social 
environment, or his job, etc.—v.r. and v.t. 
(^b~fit') to fit badly. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misform, mis-fdrm', v.t. to form or shape badly or 
improperly.— a. inisformft'tion. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mislortuiie, mb-fSr’tOn, n. ill-fortune: an evil 
accident: calamity: an illegitimate child, or 
the having of one (coll.).-^adi. misfor'tuned 
(arch.), unfortunate, [nx. mis-.] 
misgive, mb-giv', v.t. to suggest apprehensions to 
fill with forebodings: to give amiss.— v.i. to have, 
apprehensive forebodings: to fail (Scot.). — pa.t. 
mugave'; pa.p. misgiv'en.—h. miiipv'ing, mis¬ 
trust: a fading that all is not wdl. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misgo, Aiis-gd', (pbs. or dial.) vJ. to go astru or 
amiss:—pa.t. wanting (miswent, supplied from 
miswend); pa.p. misgone (mb-gon'i obs., now 
illit., miswent'). [Pfx. mis-.] 
misgotten, mb-got’n, (Spens.) adj. ill-gotten: mis¬ 
begotten. [Pfx. mis-.] 

mis^rem, mis-guv'srn, v.t. to govern badly or 
unjustly.— ns. misgov'emaunce ^pens.), mis¬ 
management; misgov'ernment. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misgran, mis-grdf, (Shak.) misgraft, mis-grdft', 
v.t. to graft unsuitably. [Pfx. mis-.J 
miagrowth, mb-grdth’, n. an irregular growth: an 
excrescence: a sport of nature. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misguggle, mb-gug'l, mishguggle, mish-, (Scot.) 

v.t. to bungle, mar. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misguide, mb-gid", v.t. to guide wrongly: to lead 
into error: to ill-treat (Scot.).-r-n. (obs.) mis¬ 
behaviour.— n. misguid'ance.— adl- misguid'ed, 
erring: misdirected: ill-judged.— adv. mis- 

guid'edly. [Pfx. mis-.] 

mishallowed, mis-hal'dd, adj- consecrated to evil. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

mishandle, mis^han'dl, v.t. to handle amiss or 
unskilfully: to maltreat. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mishanter. Same as mischanter. 
mishap, mb-hap', n..ill chance: unlucky accident: 
misfortune.— v.L to happen unfortunately.— v.l. 
mishapp'en (Spens.), to happen ill. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mishapt (Spens.), for misshaped, 
mishear, mis-her’, v.t. and v.l. to hear wrongly. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

mishit, mb-hit', v.t. to hit faultily.— a. (mis'hit), 
a faulty hit. (Pfx. mis-.] 
mishmash, mbh'mash, a. a hotch-potch, medley. 
[Redup. of mash (1).] 

mishmee, mishini, mbh'mS, n. the bitter tonic 
rootstock of an Assamese gold-thread (Coptb 
teeta). [Said to be Assamese mishmitita.] 
Mishnah, Mishaa, mbh'nd, n. the Jewish oral law, 
finally redacted a.d. 220:— pi. Mishnaydth'.— 
a^s. Mishnd'ic, Mish'nic. [Heb. mbhnSh — 
sh&ndh, to repeat, teach, learn.] 
raisimprove, mis-lnt~prddv', v.t. to turn to bad use: 
to make worse by would-be improvement.— a. 
misimprove'ment. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misinform, mls-in-fdrm‘, v.t. to inform or teli 
incorrectlv.— ns. misinform'ant; misinformft'- 
tion; mismform'er. [Pfx. mis-.] 
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miifawtract, mls-lastnAt', v.t. to instruct amiss.— 
H. misiutrHc'tioB, wrong instruction. [Pflc. mis-.] 
misintelligeiics, mls-in-tel'i-JWf n. wrong or false 
information: misunderstanding: want of in¬ 
telligence. [Pf)c. mis-.] 

miBiirteiidt mls-Z/t-reitd', lobs.) v.t. to intend or aim 
in malice. [Pfx. mis-.] 

nusinterpret, mls-in-t&r’prit, v.t. to interpret 
wrongly: to explain wrongly.— ns. misinterprets'- 
tion: misinter'preter. [m. mis-.] 
misjoin, misrfoin', v.t. to join improperly or unfitly. 
— n. mlsjom'der (/nw), an incorrect union of 
parties or of causes of action in a suit. [Pf^. 
mis-.] 

misjudge, mIs-JiO', v.t. and v.i. to judge wrongly.— 
n. mujudg'ment—also misjudge'inent. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misken, mis-ken', (Scot.) v.t. to be, or to appear, 
ignorant of: to fail or refuse to recognise. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misknow, mis-nd', v.t. to misapprehend.— n. mis- 
knuwledge imis-nol'U)’ [Pfk. mis-.] 
mislay, mis-li', v.t. to place amiss: to lay in a 
place not remembered: to lose:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
mislaid'. [Pfx. mis-, and lay (3).] 
mislead, mis-lid’, v.t. to draw into error: to cause 
to mistake:— pa.t. and pa.p. misled'.— n. mis- 
lead'er.— a{(/. nuslead'ing, deceptive.— adv. mis- 
lead'ingly. [Pfx. mis-.] 

misleared, nUs-Urd', (Scot.) a^. mistaught: un- 
manneriy: ill-conditioned. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misleeke, mis-lik', (Spens.) v.t. for mislike. 
misletoe. A former spelling of mistletoe, 
mislight, mis-lW, v.t. to lead astray by a light. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

mislike, mis-lik’, (arch.) v.t. to dislike: to dis¬ 
please.— v.i. to disapprove.—n. dislike: dis¬ 
approbation. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mislippen, mis-iip’n, (Scot.) v.t. to distrust: to 
suspect: to disappoint, deceive: to neglect, 
overlook. [Pfk. mis-.] 

mislive, mis-liv', v.i. to live a bad life. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misluck, mis-luk', n. ill-luck.— v.i. to meet with 
bad luck, to fail. [Pfx. mis-.] 
niismake, mis-mdk', v.t. to make amiss, shape ill. 
— pa.p. and adj. mismxde'. [fYx. mis-.] 
mismanage, mls-man'd, v.t. to conduct badly: to 
conduct carelessly.— n. misman'agement. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

mismanners, mis-man'orz, n.pl. bad manners. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

mismarry, mis-mar'i, v.t. and v.i. to marry unsuit¬ 
ably.— n. mismarr'iage. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mismatch, mis-mach', v.t. to match unsuitably.— 
n. a bad match.— n. mismatch'ment. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mismate, mis-mSt’, v.t. and v.i. to mate unsuit¬ 
ably.— adj. mismat'ed. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mismeasure, mis-mezh'ar, v.t. to measure wrongly. 
— n. mismeas'urement. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mismetre, mis-mit'sr, v.t. to spoil the metre of. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

misname, mis-ndm', v.t. to call by an unsuitable or 
wrong name. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misnomer, mis-no'mtr, n. a misnaming: a wrong 
or unsuitable name.— v.t. to misname. [O.Fr. 
from mes- (from L. minus, less) and nommer — 
L. ndminare, to name.] 

miso-, mis-o-, mis-d-, in composition, hater of, 
hating.— adJs. misocap'nic (Gr. kapnos, smoke), 
hating smoke, esp. that of tobacco; mis'oclere 
(-kier\ Gr. kleros, clergy; Fuller), hating the 
clergy.— ns. misogamist (-og'a-m/r/; Gr. gamos, 
marriage), a hater of marriage; misog'amy; 
misogynist (-oj'i-nist, -og'; Gr. gyne, a woman), 
a woman-hater.—odr's. misogynist'ical, misog'y- 
nous.— ns, miaog'yny; misology (-oi'a-Jii Gr. 
logos, reason), hatred of reason, reasoning, or 
knowledge; misorogist; misoneism (-ne'izm; 
Or. neos, new), hatred of novelty; misone'ist.— 
adJ. mison£ist'ic. [Cr. miseein, to hate.] 


misobsarve. mis-obnzDrv’, v.t. and v.i. to fUl to 
observe: to observe amiss or incorrectly.—«. 
ndsobserv'anco. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misocapoic ... to . .. miaoneistk. See miso-. 
misordar, mls-6r’tbr, n. and v.t. disorder. [Pfk. 
mis-.] 

misparsuasion, mis-psr-swd’zfun, (rare), n. a wrong 
persuasion or notion: a false opinion.— v.t. 
misperauada'. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mispickal, mls'/>ik-»l, n. arsenical pyrites, a mineral 
compost of iron, arsenic, and sulphur. [Ger.] 
misplace, mis-pl&s', v.t, to put in a wfong place: 
to mislay: to set on an improper object (/ig.), 
or indulge in in unsuitable circumstances (Jig.).— 
n. misplace'meat. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misplay, mis-pid’, n. a wrong piay.—Also v.t, and 
v.i. [Pfx. mis-.] 

misplead, mis-pKd’, v.t. and v.i. to plead wrongly. 
—It. misplaad'ing, an error in pleading. [fVc. 
mis-.] 

misplease, mis-plez’, v.t. to displease. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mispoint, mis-point’, v.t. to punctuate wrongly. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

mi^raisa, mis-praz’, v.t. to praise amiss: to 
dispraise. [Pfx. mis-.] 

misprint, mis-print', v.t. to print wrong.— v.L to 
make footprints in unusual positions.—n. (mis’- 
print, mis'print’) a mistake in printing. [Nx. 
mis-.] 

misprise, misprise, mis-priz', v.t. to scorn: to 
slight: to undervalue.— n. (Spens. mesprise, 
mesprise, misprise) scorn: slighting: failure to 
value. [O.Fr. mespriser —pfx. mes- (from L. 
minus, less), L.L. preti&re — L. pretium, price, 
value.) 

misprise, misprise, mis-priz’, v.t. to mistake.— 
n. (Spens. mesprise) error.— ad), misprised', 
mistaken. [O.Fr. mespris, pa.p. of mesprendre, 
to commit an oflence; cf. misprision (1).] 
misprision, mis-prizh’an, n. mistake: criminal 
oversight or neglect in respect to the crime of 
another (law)', any serious ofience, failure of 
duty— positive or negative, according as it is 
maladministration or mere neglect.—misprision 
of heresy, treason, etc., knowledge of and failure 
to give information about heresy, treason, etc. 
[O.Fr. mes- (from L. minus, less), L.L. prensid. 
-dnis —L. praehendere, to take.] 
misprision, mis-prizh’»n, n. failure to appreciate. 

[misprise (1), after the model of misprision (i).] 
mispronounce, mis-pra-nowns’ , v.t. to pronounce 
incorrectly.—n. mispronunciation (-nun-sIS’- 
shan), wrong or improper pronunciation. [Pfx. 
mis-.) 

misproportion, mis-pra-pdr’shan, -pdr’, n. lack of 
due proportion.— adj. mispropor'tioned. (Pfx. 
mis-.) 

misproud, mls-prowd', adj. unduly proud. [Pfk. 
mis-.] 

mispunctuate, mIs-pungk’tS-dt, -pungk'chdd-, v.t. 
and V.I. to punctuate wrongly.— n. mispiuictiii'- 
tion. [Pfx. mis-.] 

misquote, mis-kwdt’, v.t. to quote wrongly.—n. 
misquotil'tion. [Pfx. mis-.] 
misrate, mis-rdt’, v.t. to value wrongly. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misread, mis-red’, v.t. to read wrongly.— n. i 
read'ing. [Pfx. mis-.] 

misreckon, mis-rek’n, v.t. and v.l. to reckon or 
compute wrongly.— n. misreck'oning. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misregard, mis-ri-gdrd’, (Spens.) n. inattention. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

misrelate, mis-ri-Ui’, v.t, to relate incofrectly.— 
n. misreU'tion.—misrelated participle, a par¬ 
ticiple which the grammatical structure of the 
sentence insists on attaching to a word it is not 
intended to qualify (e.g. Lost In thought, the bus 
passed me without stopping). [Pfx. mis-.] 
misremamber, mis-ri-mem'iar, v.t. and v.l. to 
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remember wrongly or imperfectly: to forget 
{dial.). I^x. maivj 

misrepert, mis^i-pdrt\ -pSrf, v.t. to report falsely, 
mislndiogly, or wrongly: to speak ill of {Shako. 
— n. false reporting or report: ill repute {obs.}. 
[Pfk. mis-.] 

misrepresent, mis-rep-ri-zeat", v.t. to represent 
falsely: to give a misleading interpretation to 
tbe words or deeds of: to be an unrepresentative 
representative of.— n. misrepresent&'tian. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misrule, mis-rooV, n. disorder: bad or disorderly 
government.— v.t. and v.i. to govern badly.— 
Lord of Misrule, a leader of Christmas revels. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

Miss, mis, tt. a title prefixed to the name of an 
dnmarrira (formerly, and now dial, and U.S. 
Illit., also a married) woman or girl (at first 
less respectful than Mrs); also prefixed to a 
representational title, esp. in beauty contests, e.g. 
Miss World; (without the name) an eldest 
daughter, young lady of tbe house (obr.): 
vocatively used alone in displeasure, real or 
assumed, otherwise coll. (esp. in addressing a 
waitress): (without cap.) a schoolgirl, or girl or 
woman with the faults attributed to schoolgirls: 
person between a child and a woman: a 
kept mistress {obs.); — pi. miss'es—either 'the 
Miss Hepburns’ or ‘the Misses Hepburn’ may 
be said, but the latter is more formal.— n. miss'- 
hood.— ad/, miss'ish, schoolgirlish: having the 
faults attributed to schoolgirls—sentimental, 
insipid, namby-pamby, squeamish, silly, etc.— 
ns. miss'ishness; miss'y (usu. subservient) the 
little girl.— adJ. missish.—Miu Nancy {coll.), a 
very efieminate man. (Shortened form of 
mistress.] 

miss, mis, v.t. (or v.i., arch., with of) to fail to hit, 
reach, find, meet, touch, catch, get, have, take 
advantage of, observe, see: to avoid (a specified 
danger): to fail (to do; arch.); to omit: to dis¬ 
cover the absence of: to feel the want of: to 
leave out: to do without {Shak.). — v.i. to fail to 
hit or obtain: to fail: to go wrong {obs.); to 
miss fire.— n. the fact or condition or an act or 
occasion of missing: failure to hit the mark: 
loss: feeling of loss or absence: wrong-doing 
{Shak.). — adi- miss'ing, not to be found: not in 
the expected place: wanting: of unascertained 
.'fate {mil.). — adv. miss'ingly {Shak.), with sense 
of loss.—give a miss, in billiards, to allow 
an opponent to score by intentionally missing: 
to leave out, omit, avoid anything; miss fire, 
to fail to go ofif or explode (cf. misfire): miss 
one’s tip {slang), to fail m one’s plan or attempt; 
miss stays (nouf.), to fail in going about from 
one tack to another; miss the 1ms (or boat)(co//.), 
to lose one’s opportunity; near miss, {lit. and 
Jig.', see under near). [O.E. mirsan; Du. missen, 
to miss.] 
miss. See Miss. 

missa (also cap.) mis's, -a, (L.) the Mass {R.C.). — 
missa, Missa solemnis {sohem’nis), high moss, 
missal, mls'l, n. a book containing the complete 
service for mass throughout the year. [L.L. 
missSle, from missa, mass.] 
missay, mis-s&‘, {arch.) v.t. and v./. to say or speak 
amiss, wrongly, falsely, or in vain: to slander: 
to revile:—pa.r. and pa.p. missaid {-sed'). —«. 
miasay'ing. (Pfx. mis-.] 

missec, mis-si', v.t. and v.i. to see wrongly. [Pfx. 
mis-.] 

misseem, mts-sim', {Spens.) v.t. to misbecome.— 
'ad/, aiisaeem’ing, unbecoming.—n. false appear¬ 
ance. [Pfk. mis-.] 

missal, mls'l, mlz% n. mistletoe {obs.); the 
minel-thrush.—miss'el-thmsh, a large thrush 
fond of mistletoe bwries.—Also nuss'el-hird. 
(O.B. ndstel, mistil, mistletoe.] 
mlssal-troe, mis’l-tri, n. a melastomaceous tree 
fits, fir: mi, Mr (her); mtne; nOfp, 


{Bellueia aubUtil) of northern South Amerka. 
with edible berries. 

missend, mis-send', vJ. to send by mistake: to 
send to the wroiig person or place:— pa.t. and 
pa.p. missent'. [nx. mis-.] 
misset. mis-s«t\ v.t. to set or place wrongly or 
unfit^: to put out of humour {Scot.). (Pfk. 
mis-.] 

misshape, mis-shl^’, v.l. to shape ill: to deform. 
— n. dtformity.— ad}i. misshap'en, misshaped' 
{Spens. mishivt), ill-shaped.—n. misshap'enness. 
[fTx. mis-.] 

missheatfaed, mls-shedh'id, {Shak.) ad/, wrongly 
sheathed. (Pfx. mis-.] * 

missile, mis'il, mis'I, ad/, capable of being thrown 
or projected: pertaining to a missile.— n. a 
weapon or object for throwing by hand or shoot¬ 
ing from a bow, gun, or other instrument, 
esp. a rocket-launched weapon, often nuclear- 
powered. [L. missilis — mittire, mission, to 
throw]. 

missing. See miss {vb.). 

mission, mish'sn, n. an act of sending, esp. to 
perform some function; a flight with a specific 
purpose, as a bombing raid or a task assigned 
to an astronaut or astronauts: the errand or 
purpose for which one is sent: that for which one 
has been or seems to have been sent into the 
world, vocation: a sending out of persons on a 
political or diplomatic errand, for the spread of 
a religion, or for kindred purpose: an organisa¬ 
tion that sends out missionaries: its activities: 
a station or establishment of missionaries: any 
particular field of missionary enterprise: the 
body of persons sent on a mission: an embassy: 
a settlement for religious, charitable, medical, or 
philanthropic work in a district: a religious 
organisation or district not fully developed as a 
parish: a series of special religious services 
conducted by a missioner.— adJ. of a mission or 
missions, esp. characteristic of the old Spanish 
missions in California.—v.f. {rare) to commis¬ 
sion.—v.t. and V.I. miss'ionarise, -ise, to act as 
missionary (to, amo^, or in).— n. miss'ionary, 
one sent upon a mission, esp. religious.—aetf. 
pertaining to missions.— n. miss'ioner, one who 
conducts a series of special mission services.— 
v.t. and V./. miss'ionise, -ize, to do missionary 
work (upon, in, among).—^mission architecture, 
the style of the old Spanish missions in Cali¬ 
fornia, etc.; miss'ionary-bish'op, one having 
jurisdiction in An unconverted country, or in 
districts not yet formed into dioceses. [L. 
misslo, -onis — mittire, to send.] 
missis, missus, mis'is, -is, n. {illit., coll.) mistress 
of the houses wife, [mistress.} 
missive, mis'iv, ad/, sent: missile {obs.). —n. that 
which is sent, as a letter: messenger {Shak.); 
a missile {obs.); — rl.pi. letters sent between two 
parties in which one makes an oHer and the 
other accepts it {Scots law). —letter missive, a 
missive, esp. from a sovereign or authority to a 
particular person or body, as one giving eongi 
d’elire. [L.L. missivus —L. mittire, missum, to 
send.] 

misspeak, mis-spek', v.t. arid v.i. to speak wrongly. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

misspell, mis-speV, v.t. and v.f. to spell wrongly:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. misspelt', misspelled'.—ii. mis- 
spell'ing, a wrong spelling. [Pfk. mis-.] 
misspend, misspend', vj. to spend ill: to waste or 
^tionder:—^a.f. and pa.p. misspent'. (Pfx. 

misstate, misstht', v.t. to state wrongly or falsely. 
—R. mkstate'ment. (Pfx. mis-.] 
misstep, misstep', v.i. to make a false step: to 
make a mistake.— n, a mistake in conduct, etc. 
[Pfx. mis-.] 

missuit, missddt', sSt', v.t. to be unbecoming to. 
[P&. mis-.] 

/br; mate; midn,fddt: dhen (then) 
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■tioii, R, wrong Bdaition. white viscous fruits, growing on the apple, 

[Pfh. IIUS-.1 apricot, etc. (very rarely on the oak): extended 

missus. See missis. to other species of its genus or family (Loran> 

mist, mist, n. watery vapour seen in the atmos* thaceae). [O.E. mIsteltSn — mlstel, mtsiil, mistlo- 
ph«e: cloud in contact with the ground: thin toe, tSn, tvng; see missel.] 
fog: rain in very fine drops: a suspension of mistook, mir<rd&ir',^.r. of mistake, 
liquid in a gas: a dimness or dim appearance: mistral, mfs'tral, n. a violent cold dry north*west 
anything that dims or darkens the sight or the wind in southern France. (Fr.,*—Prov. mistral — 
judgment.—v.r. to obscure or veil with mist or as L. maghtrSlis, masterful, magister, master.] 
with mist.—v./. to become misty or veiled.— mistranslate, mls-trans-lUt’, v.r. and v./. to trans 
atij. mist'ful, misty— odv. mist'ify.— ns. mist'i- late incorrectly.—n. mistransla'tion. [Pfx. mis-.] 
ness; mist'ing, mist.— a4j. misty: hazy: mistrayned, m/s-triliMf', (.^en.r.)po.p. drawn away, 
dimming.—mist'^, full of, covered with, misled. (Pfx. mis-; see train (1).] 
obscured by, mist: like mist: dim: obscure: mistreading, mls-tred'ing, {Shak.) n. a false step, 
clouded: vague: not perspicuous.—mist'- misdeed. [Pfx. mis-,] 

flower, a North American hemp-agrimony, mistreat, mis-trSt’, v.t. to treat ill.—n. mistreat'- 
with clusters of blue or violet flowers.—Scotdi ment. [Pfx. mis-.] 

mist, a thick wetting mist: a drizzle. [O.E. in/sr, mistress, mh'trls, n. (fern, of master) a woman 
darkness, dimness; Ice. mistr, Du. mi.i/.] employer of servants or head of a house or 

mistake, mis-tak', v.t. to remove wrongfully (o6r.): family; a woman (or anything personified as a 
(app.) to take or come upon to his loss (Spens.): woman) having power of ownership; a woman 

to understand wrongly: to take for another teacher, esp. in a school: a woman well skilled 

thing or person: to be wrong about: to think in anything: a woman loved and courted: a con- 

wrongly: to believe wrongly to be (Spens-). — cubine: vocatively madam (arcA. and d/a/.): the 

V./. to err in opinion or judgment: to do amiss: jack at bowls (SAaA.): (tap.; mis'lz; now usu. 

— pa.t. mistook'; pa.p. mistak'en, also mista'en'. written Mrs; fern, of Mister, Mr), a title pre- 

—n. a taking or understanding wrongly: an fixed to the name, once of any woman or girl, 

error: (mis') a faulty shot in cinematography, now ordinarily of a married woman, sometimes 

— adjs. mistak'able; mistak'en, understood also prefixed to a designation.— ail/, principal: 

wrongly: guilty of or under a mistake: erroneous: leading: ruling.— v.t. to make a mistress of, 

incorrect: ill-judged.— adv. mistak'enly.— ns. pay court to as a mistress: to address as mistress: 

mistak'enness; mistak'ing (5/iaA.), a mistake.— to become or be mistress of or over: (with 

and no mistake (coll.), assuredly; be mistaken, it) to play the mistress.— adJs. mis'trcssiess; 

to make or have made a mistake; to be mis- mis'tressly.—n. mis'trcss-ship. [O.Fr. mats- 

understood; mistake one’s man, think too tresse (Fr. maitresse) —L.L. magistrissa, fern, 

lightly of the man one has to deal with; mistake from L. magister, master.] 

one’s way, take the wrong road. [M.E. mis- mistrial, m/r-rri'a/, n. a trial void because of error: 
taken—O.ti. mistaka, to take wrongly— mis-, an inconclusive trial (U.S.). [Pfx. mis-.] 

wrongly, taka, to take.] mistrust, mis-trust', n. distrust.— v.t. to distrust: 

misteach, mis-tich', v.t. to teach wrongly:—pa./, to suspect.— v.i. to h&ve suspicion.— a^. mis- 
and pa.p. mistaught (mis-tdt'). [Pfx, mis-.] tnist'ful.— adv. mistrust'fully.—n. mistnist'ful- 

mistell, mis-tel', v.t. to count, narrate, or inform, ness.— adv. mistrust'ingly.—a«{/. mistrust'less. 
wrongly:— pa.t. and pa.p. mistold'. [Pfx. mis-.] [Pfx. mis-.] 

mistemper, mis-tem’psr, (obs.) n. and v.t. disorder, mistryst, mis-trist', (Scot.) v.t. to disappoint by 
— adj. mistem'pered, tempered or mixed ili not keeping an engagement.— a4/. mistryst'ed^, 

(Shak.): tempered for an evil purpose (Shak.). disturbed, put out. [Pfx, mis-.] 

[Pfx. mis-.] mistune, mis-tiin’, v.t. to tune wrongly or falsely: 

mister, mis'tsr, n. craft, trade, profession (obs.)’. to put out of tune. [Pfx. mis-.] ^ 

manner, kind (Spens.; without o/—what mister misunderstand, mis-and-ar-stand‘, v.t. to take in a 
man, orig. — man of what class, hence what kind wrong sense: to fail to appreciate the true nature, 
of man): need, necessity (Scot.). — v.l. (Spens,) motives, etc. of;— pa.t. and pa.p. misunderstomi'. 
to be necessary: to have need.— v.t. to need.—n. — n. misunderstand'ing, a mistake as to meaning: 
mis'tery (see mystery (2)). [O.Fr. mestier (Fr. a slight disagreement.— adj. misunderstood'. 
miller), trade—L. mlnisterlum, service.] [Pfx. mis-.] 

Mister, mis'/ar, n. a title prefixed to a man’s name, misuse, rnls-Hs', n. improper use: application to 
and to certain designations (as Mr Justice, Mr a bad purpose; evil usage or behaviour (Shak.). 
Speaker), written Mr: sir (co//., Illit.). — v.t. — v.t. misuse (mIs-Ss’), to use for a wrong 
mis'ter (/////.), to address as’mister’, [master.] purpose or in a wrong way: to treat ill: to 
misterm, mls-tdrm’, v.t. to name wrongly or un- speak ill of (Shak.): to deceive (Shak.):—pa.t. 
suitably. [Pfx. mis-.] (iS/ieiu.) mis«8t(ii.rf').—n. misus'age, misconduct, 

mistery. Same as mystery (2). evii practice (Spens.): ill-usage: wrong use. 

misthink, mls-thingk', v.t. to think ill of (Shak.): [Pfx. mis-.] 
to think wrongly.— v.i. to have wicked or mis- misventure, mls-ven'chsr, n. a misadventure.— 
taken thoughts (oAr.):—pa./. andpa.p. misthought adj- misvent'urous. [Pfx. mis-.] 

(mis-thdO. —^R. misthought', a wrong notion, miswandred, mis-won’dard, (Spens.) adj\ strayed 
(Pfx. mis-.] over. [Pfx. mis-.] 

mistico, mls'tl-kdi n. a small Mediterranean misween, mls-win', v.t. and v.l. to judge wrongly, 
coaster, between a xebec and a felucca. [Sp. have a wrong opinion of (Spens.). [Pfx. mis-.] 
mistico, prob. from Ar.] miswend, mts-wend', (Spens.) v.i. to go astray or 

mistigris, mls'll-grls, n. a variation of poker in amiss: to come to ^rief, miscarry:—pa./, and 
which a joker or blank card can be given any pa.p. miswent' (see misgo). 
value: the card so used. (Fr. mlstlgrl, knave misword, mls-w6rd\ n. (dial.) an angry or harsh 
of cliios.] word.— v.t. to word Incorrectly.— n. misword'ing. 

mistime, mis-tim', v.t. to time wrongly.— adj. [Pfx. mis-.] 
mistimed', unseasonable. [Pfx. mis-.] misworship, mis-wAr'ship, v.t. to worship wrongly, 

mistitle, mis-ti'tl, v.t. to call by an unsuitable title. —n. worship of a wrong object. [Pfx. mis-O 

[Pfx. mis-.] miswrite, mlsrrit', v.t. to write incorrectly. [Pfx. 

mistle. Same os mizzle or missel. mis-.] 

mistletoe, mls'l-td, or mix', a. a hemiparasitic misyoke, mis-y6k\ v.t, to yoke or marry un¬ 
evergreen shrubby plant (Viscum album) with suitably. [Pfx. mis-.] 
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mite, mlt, m a very small acaridan arachnid.— a4l‘ 
mit'y, infested vdlh mhes. [O.B. m//r.] 
mite, mtt, n. orig. an old Flemish coin of very 
small value: used to translate the Gr. le/fton 
of which two make a kodrantis or 'farthing* 
(Mark xii. 42) (B): vaguely, a very small 
amount: a small contribution proportionate to 
one’s means: a minute portion or fragment: a 
jot: a diminutive person: a small child. [M.Du. 
mtte (Ou. perh. ult. the same as the 

preceding.] 

miter, American spelling of mitre. 

Mithm, mith'raa, Mimra, 'rd, n. the ancient 
Persian light-god, whose worship became popular 
in the Roman Empire.—n. Mithraaum 
a grotto sacred to Mithras:— pi. Mithrae'a.— 
adi- Mithrfi'ic.— ns. Mithr&'icism, Mith'raism 
(-rO-izm): Mith'raist. (L. and Gr. MUhrSs — 
O.Pers. Mithra.) 

mithridate, mhh'rl-d&t, n. an antidote to poison, 
Mtthrldates (better, Mithraddtis), king of Pontus 
(reigned c. 120-63 B.C.), having traditionally made 
himself proof against poisons.— adj. Mithridatic, 
Mithradatic (-dat'lk), pertaining to Mithridates, 
esp. of his wars against Rome.— n. midi'ridatism 
l-ddt-izm), acquired immunity to a poison.— 
mithridate mustard, field penny-cress (TTilaspi 
arvense); mithridate pepperwort, field cress 
(Lepldliim campestre). 

mitigate, mIt'i-gSt, y.t. to mollify, appease: to 
make more easily borne: to lessen the severity, 
violence, or evil, of: to temper.—a4/r. mit'igable: 
mit'igant, mitigating.— n. mitigi'tion.—n. and 
adj. mit'igltive.— n", mit'igStor.— adl. mit'igttory. 
(L. mltlgSre, -dtum — mitls, mild.] 
mitochondria, mit-, mtt-d-kon’dri-z, n.pl. thread¬ 
like bodies in cytoplasm. [Gr. mitos, thread, 
ehondroa, granule.] 

mitosis, mf-, ml-td’sis, it. an elaborate process of 
cell-division involving the arrangement of proto¬ 
plasmic fibres in definite figures—karyokmesis. 
— adf. mitotic (rtoi'lk). [Gr. mitos, fibre.] 
mitraille, mi'tri-y\ n. small shot or projectiles sent 
in a shower, esp. from a mitrailleuse.— ns. mit- 
raillenr (y<rr'). a machine-gunner: a mitrailleuse; 
mitrailleuse (-ymz’), a machine-gun that dis¬ 
charges a stream of small missiles. [Fr.] 
mitre, mi'tor, it. a Greek (or later) woman’s 
head-fillet: a girdle (Pope, following .Joiner): an 
eastern hat or tnrban: a high head-dress, clef) 
on top, worn by archbishops and bishops, and 
by some abbots: episcopal dignity (Jig.); a 
gasteropod of the genus Mitra or its conical 
shell (mit're-shell): a gusset in sewing, etc.— v.t. 
to adorn with a mitre.— ad/s. mi'tral, of or like a 
mitre: of the mitral valve: mit'rilorm (mi/', or 
mlt'), mitre-shaped.—mitral valve, a hiitre- 
ahaiM valve of the heart. [Fr.,—Gr. mitrd, 
fillet.] 

mitre, mi’Ur, n. a joint (also mi'tie-joint) in 
which each piece is cut at an ipigle of 45" to its 
side, giving a right angle between the pieces: 
sometimes applied to any joint where the plane 
of junction bisects the angle: an an^le of 43”: 
a gusset, a tapered insertion.— v.t. to join with a 
mitre: to turn a comer in, by cutting out a 
triangular piece and jpining {needlework) —v.i. 
to meet in a mitre.*—mi'tre-wheel, a bevel- 
wheel having its face inclined 43” to its axis. 

S Prob. same as above.] 

tt, mit, n. a mitten: a hand {slang). (Abbrev. 
of mitten.] 

mitten, mirn, n. a kind of glove, without a sepa¬ 
rate cover for each finger: a glove for the hand 
and wrist, but not the fingers: a boxing-glove: 
dismissal {slang): (in pi.) handcuffs {slang). — 
ad/, mitt'ened, covered ^/ith a mitten or mittens. 
—^mitt'en-crab, a Chinesd crab that can do 
damage to river baidn.—frosen mitten {slang), 
chilly reception, the cold shoulder; get the 


inittoB {slang), to be dismissed, esp. as a suitor. 
lO.Tr. mitaine; origin obscure.] 
mittimus, mit'i-mas, n. a warrant granted for 
sending to prison a person charged with a crime 
(law): a writ by which a record is transferred 
out of one court to another (law): dismissal, 
discharge {coll.): a nickname for a magistrate. 
(L., we send— mittire, to send.] 

Mitty (Walter Mitty), a nobody who lives a life of 
imaginary roles as a somebody: an intrepid day- 
dreamer. [From the hero of a short story by 
James Tburber.] 

mitxvah, mils'va, mits-vd’, n. a good deed:—p/. 
-voth i-v6t’), -vahs. [Heb., (lit.) commandment.] 
miurus, mi-a'ros, n. a hexameter with short pen¬ 
ultimate syllable. [Latinised from Gr. melouros, 
curtailed— meiSn, less, ourS, a tail.] 
mix, miks, v.t. to combme so that the parts of one 
thing or things of one set are diffused among 
those of another: to prepare or compound in 
like manner: to blend: to mingle: to join: to 
combine in one film {cinematography): to con¬ 
found: to associate: to interbreed, cross; to 
involve.— v.i. to become mixed: to be joined: 
to associate: to have intercourse.— n. a mixing: 
a mixture, esp. a strndard mixture: a formula 
giving constituents and proportions: a jumble, 
a mess.— ad/, mixed {mikst), mingled: promis¬ 
cuous: of or for both sexes: miscellaneous: 
confused: not select; combining characters of 
two or more kinds; between front and back 
{phon.), — adv. mix'edly {or mikst’li). — ns. mixed'- 
ncss; mix'er, one who mixes: that by which or 
in which things are mixed; one who is easily 
sociable in all sorts of company: one who mixes 
drinks; mix-in', a fight {U.S.). — ad}, mixt 
(same as mixed).—Also pa.p. and pa.t. — 
ns. mix'ter-max'ter, mix'tie-max'tie, mix'ty- 
max'ty, mix'y-mox'y (all Scot.), a confused 
jumble.— ad}s. and advs. in a confbsed jumble.— 
ns. mixtion {miks'chen), a mixture of amber, 
mastic, and asphaltum used as a mordant for 
gold-leaf: mixture {obs.y, mix'ture {-chsr), act 
of mixing: state of being mixed: the product of 
mixing: a product of mixing in which the in¬ 
gredients retain their properties—distinguished 
from compound {chem.): in an organ, a com¬ 
pound-stop giving harmonics: a mixture of 
petrol vapour and air {motoring). — ad}, mix'y, 
ni’xed.—mixed chalice, the chalice prepared for 
the eucharist, containing wine mixed with water; 
mixed doubles, tennis matches with a male and a 
female player as partners on each side; mixed 
foursome, a golf match with a male and female 
player as partners on each side; mixed marriage, 
one between persons of different religions or 
races.— atf}. mixed'-mS'dia, of a work in the arts, 
combining traditional forms, e.g. acting, dance, 
painting, and electronic media, e.g. tape record¬ 
ing.—mixed met^hor (sec metaphor): mixed 
train, railway train made up partly of passenger 
carriages and partly of goods wagons.— ad}, 
mixed'-np', socially confused, bewildered, and 
ill-adjusted.—mix'-up'. confusion: a confused 
jumble.—mix it {skmg), to fight forcefully. [L. 
miscire, mixtus, to mix; exact relation to O.E. 
miscian, Ger. mischen, uncertain.] 
mixen, miks'n, n. a dunghill. [O.E. mixen — mix, 
meox, dung.] 

fflixo-, miks-o-, in composition, mixed.— adjs. 
mixobarbar'ic, part barbaric, part Greek; mixo- 
lyd'ian, in ancient Greek music the same as 
hyperdorian: in old church music applied to an 
authentic mode extending from g to g, with g for 
its final; mixotioph'ic (feio/.), combining dif¬ 
ferent modes of nutrition. [Gr. mixis, mixing, 
misgein, to mix.] 

mizmaze, mlz'maz, n. a labyrinth: bewilderment, 
[maze.] 

mizzen, mizen, miz'n, n. in a three-masted vessel. 


fiite, /Sr; mi, kSr (her); mine; ipStS,/Sr; mOte; mSdn, fdbt; dhen (then) 



the hindmost of the ibre>and«afl saib: the 
■panker or driver.—belonging to the 
miz»n: nearest the stem.—mizs’en-conne; 
min'en-mast; nizi'en-sail. [Fr. misaine, fore¬ 
sail, foremast—^It. mezxana, mizzen-s^— L.L. 
nudlSnus, middle—L. medtus, middle; the de¬ 
velopment of meaning is puzzling.] 
mizzle, miz'l, v.i. to rain in small drops.— n. fine 
rain.—n. mizz'ling.— mii. niizz'Iy. (Cf. L.Ger. 
miseln, mist.] 

mizzle, miz'l, {slang) v.i, to decamp. [Origin 
obscure.] 

mizzle, miz’l, v.t. to conAise. [Origin obscure.] 
mizzonite, mlz^zn-it, n. a scapoiite richer in 
sodium than meionite. [Gr. meizdn, greater, 
fh>m its longer vertical axis.] 

MiSllnir, Mjdlnir, myal’nir, n. Thor’s terrible 
hammer. [O.N.] 
maa. See mina (I). 

mneme, ne'mi, n. a memory-like capacity of 
living matter for after-effect of stimulation of 
the individual or an ancestor.— a<l/, mnC'mic, 
pertaining to the mneme.— ns. mne'mon, a 
hypothetical unit of memory; mnemimic (ni- 
mon'ik), a device, e.g. verse, to help memory; 
(in pi., treated as sing.) art of assisting memory. 
—ad/, pertaining to the mneme.— atfi. mnemon'- 
ical.— ns. mnS'monist, a teacher or practitioner 
of mnemonics: one from whose memory nothing 
is erased; Mnemosyne {ni-mos'i-ne, or -moz'), 
the Greek Goddess of memory, mother of the 
Muses.— adj. mnemotechnic {ne-md-tek’nik), 

mnemonic.— ns. mnemotech'nics, mnemonics; 
mnemotech'nist. [Gr. mneme, memory, mnemdn, 
mindful, MnimosynS, Mnemosyne.] 
mo. mo, {arch.) adv. and ad}, more.—Also moe; 
(Scot.) mae (mS), more (in number, not quantity). 
[O.E. mS (adv.); cf. more, most.] 
mo. See moment. 

moa. md'z, n. a gigantic extinct bird (Dinornis) 
of New Zealand. [Maori.] 

Moabite, md’a-bit, n. one of the .ancient people of 
Moab, living east of the lower Jordan and the 
Dead Sea.— ad}, of or pertaining to Moab.— 
Moabite stone, a basalt slab found (1868) at 
Dibon in Moab, with a long inscription in 
Hebrew-Phoenician letters, about the revolt of 
Mesha, king of Moab, against Israel (9th cent. 
B.C.; 2 Kings iii.). 

moan, m6n, n. lamentation; a lament: a com¬ 
plaint; a grumble (coll.): a low murmur of 
pain: a sound like a murmur of pain.— v.t. to 
lament: to bemoan: to utter with moans': to 
condole with (obs.). — v.i. to make or utter a 
moan: to grumble (coll.). — ad}, moan'ful, ex¬ 
pressing sorrow: lamentable.— adv, moan'fully. 
[Unrecorded O.E. man (noun) answering to the 
verb mxnan.] 

moat, mot, n. a deep trench round a castle or 
fortified place, sometimes filled with water: a 
mote-hill.— v.t. to surround with a moat.— adl- 
moat'ed. [O.Fr. mote, mound.] 

mob, mob, n. the mobile or fickle common peopte: 
the vulgar: the rabble: a disorderly crowd: a 
riotous assembly: a gang: a crowd, mixed 
collection, la^ herd or flock (Austr.). — v.t. to 
attack in a disorderly crowd: to crowd around 
with vexatious curiosity or attentions: to drive 
by mob action.— v.t. and v.i. to form into a mob; 
— pr.p. mobb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. mobbed.— ad}. 
mobb'ish.— ns. mobile (md'bi’Ux 17th cent.), the 
mob: moboc'racy (slang), rule or ascendency 
exercised by the mob; mob'ocrat.— atU. mobo- 
crat'ir.— n. mob'ster, gangster.—mob'-law, lynch- 
law: the will of the mob; mobs'man. member 
of a mob: swell-mobsman (q.v.), [L. mSbik 
(vu/gus), fickle (multitude); movfre, to move.] 

mob, mob, (obs.) n. a loose woman: a ndgligd 
dress: a mob-cap.— v.t. to muffle the head of.— 
a^. mobbed, in dishabille: muffled up.—mob'- 


cap, a woman a indoor morning cap with pufl^ 
crown, a broad band, and fHIls (Aisr.).— mob it 
(obs.), to go unobtrusively to an unfashionabto 
part of the theatre. [Perh. Mab, for Mabel', but 
cf. O.Du. mopi mod. Du, mopmuts, a woman's 
nightcap.] 

mobby, mobbie, mob’t, n. a spirituous beverage 
made from sweet-potatoes (West Indies)-, fruit- 
juice for brandy-making, or brandy made 
therefrom (V.S. arch.). [Carib mabi.] 

mobile, md’bil, -bil, -bll, adJ. movable: able to 
move about: easily, sp^ily moved: not fixed: 
changing rapidly: of a liquid, characterised by 
great fluidity.—n. with great, principal, etc., 
translation of primum mobile (oos.): a moving 
or movable body or part: an artistic structure, 
orig. consisting of dangling forms, now some¬ 
times having a base, m which movement is 
caused by air currents.— ns. mobile (md'bi-Hi 
see mob (1)): mobilisation, -z- (md- or mo-biUi- 
za'shsn, or -t-).— v.t. mS'bilise, -ize, to make 
movable, mobile, or readily available: to put in 
readiness for service in war: to call into active 
service, as troops.— v.i. to make armed forces 
reader for war: to undergo mobilisation.—n. 
mobility (md-bil'i^ti), quality of being mobile: 
description of the drift of ions (including 
electrons and boles in semiconductors) under 
applied electric fields, additional to thermal 
agitation (electronics): the mob (slang). —mobile 
shop, one set up in a motor vehicle, driven to 
customers’ homes. [Fr.,—L. mdbilis—movire, 
to move.] 

Mbbius strip, mce'be-ss strip, (maths.) n. the one¬ 
sided surface formed by ioinin^ together the two 
ends of a long rectangular strip, one end being 
twisted through 180 degrees before the join is 
made. [August F. Mdbius, 1790-1868, mathe¬ 
matician.] 

moble, mobbie, moh'l, (obs.) v.t. to muffle, as in 
a mob.— ad), mob'led (Shak.), muffled: other 
suggestions are, richly endowed (cf. Fr. meuble), 
set hi motion, violently agitated (L. mdbilis), or 
that there is no meaning at all. [Freq. of mob 
( 2 ).] 


moccasin, mocassin, mok'»~sin, n. a North 
American Indian’s shoe of deerskin or other 
soft leather: a lady’s slipper more or less 
resembling it: a venomous North American pit- 
viper.—mocc'asin-flow'er, a lady’s-slipper or¬ 
chid. [American Indian.] 

Mocba, mok'a, md'ka, n. a fine coffee.—^Moclm 
stone, a moss agate or similar stone. [Both first 
brought from Mocha, on the Red Sea.] 
mochell. Same as muchel. 
mock, mok, v.t. to deride: to scoff at derisively; 
to make sport of: to mimic in ridicule: to 
simulate: to defy, set at naui^ht, tantalise, dis¬ 
appoint, deceive, befool, as if in mockery (fig.). 
— v.i. to jeer: to scoff: to speak or behave as 
one not in earnest.— n. ridicule: a bringing into 
ridicule: a scoff: a mockery: a thing mocked. 
— ad}, sham: false: resembling, or accepted as 
a substitute for, the true or real— ad}, mock'- 
ablc, worthy of derision.— ns. mock'age (obs.): 
mock'cr; mock'cry, derision: ridicule: subject 
of ridicule: mimicry: imitation, esp. a con¬ 
temptible or insulting imitation: false show: 
insulting or ludicrous futility.— n. and a^. 
inock'ing.— adv. mock'ingly.— ad}, mock'-hero'ic, 
burlesquing the heroic style.— n. a mock-heroic 
composition: (in pi.) mock-heroic verses: 
sham heroic utterances or pose.— ad}, mock- 
hero'ical. — adv. moek'-hero'ically. — mock'ing- 
bird, an American bird (Mimus) of the thrush 
family, that mimics other birds* songs and other 
sounds; mock'ing-thitish', a thrasher.— ad}. 
mock'-mod'est.—mock'-mod'esty, sham mod¬ 
esty; mock moon, a paraselene, or bright spot 
in the moon’s halo, 22° to right or left of the 
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moon, due to refract^a from ice crystals floatins 
verticallyt mock'*or'uige, a tail shrub (Phila- 
dclphus, commonly called syringa) of the 
saKifrage family with strong-scented flowers: a 
kind of cherry-laurel (I/.5.): mock'-priv'et, a 
shrub (Phillyrea) akin to privet: mock sun, a par¬ 
helion or spot in the sun’s halo; mock'-up, a 
full-size dumiViy model: a fabrication.—mocks 
the pauses (Shak., Ant. and Cleo., V, I. 2), perh. 
throws away the opportunities given by the 
pauses; mock turtle soup, an imitation of turtle 
soup, made of calf’s head or veal. [O.Fr. 
moequer', origin uncertain.] 
mockado, mok-a'do, (,obs.) n. an inferior cloth of 
Flemish origin: trumpery. [Prob. It. moco/ordo, 
haircloth.] 

mocker-nut, mok’ar-nut, n. a.kind of hickory-nut 
with kernel difficult to extract, 
mocock, mo-kok', mocuck, md-kiik', n. an Ameri¬ 
can Indian birch-bark box or basket. [Of 
Algonquian origin.] 

mod, mod, mod, mod, n. a Highland literary and 
musical festival. [Gael, mad —O.N. mot', cf. 
moot.] 

Mod, mod, n. a member of a teenage faction in 
the 1960s distinguished by special dress (typically 
neat), etc., from their rivals, the Rockers, 
mod. con., mod kon, modern ro/ivcnicnce, any 
item of up-to-date plumbing, 
mode, mdd, n. way or manner of acting, doing, 
happening, or existing: kind: form: mani¬ 
festation: state of being: that which exists only 
as a quality of substance: a mood (gram.): 
character as necessary, contingent, possible or 
impossible (/og.): a mood (/og.): actual percen¬ 
tage mineral composition (petr.): the value 
of greatest frequenejr (stathiics): modality: 
fashion: that which is fashionable: fashion¬ 
ableness; a model of fashion (o6s.): alamode, or 
a garment made of it; open-work between the 
solid parts of lace: the method of dividing the 
octave according to the position of its steps and 
half-steps (miu.): in old music, the method of 
time-division of notes (perfect into three, im¬ 
perfect into two; major, division of large into 
longs, minor of long into breves).— adj. modal 
(mnd'l), relating to mode.— ns. mod'alism, the 
doctrine first set forth by Sabellius that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are not 
three distinct personalities but only three 
different modes of manifestation; mod'alist, one 
who holds this theory.— adJ. modalist’ic.—». 
modality (mod-al’i-tl), fact or condition of being 
modal: mode: method, terms, style: any of the 
primary methods of sensation: classification of 
propositions as to whether true, false, neces.sary, 
possible or impossible (fog.): the quality ofbeing 
limited by a cond ition (law). — adv. mod 'a-lly.—adJ, 
modish (mBd'ish), fashionable; affectedly, foolish¬ 
ly, or absurdly fashionable.— adv. mod'ishly.— ns. 
mod'ishness; mod'ist, a follower of the fashion; 
modiste (md-dfst'\ Fr.), a pfofessedly fashion¬ 
able dressmaker or milliner.—Greek modes con¬ 
sist each of two disjunct tetrachords with a 
whole tone (diazeuctic tone) between them, or 
two conjunct tetrachords with a whole tone 
above (where the prefix is hyper-) or below them 
(hypo-): Gregorian, mediaeval, or ecclesiastical 
modes have the same names as Greek modes 
but do not correspond to them (see authentic, 
plagal; also Aeolian, Locrian, Ionian, Dorian, 
Phrygian. Lydian, Mixolydian, and names under 
hyper-, hypo-); major mode, modern mode, con¬ 
sisting of two steps, a half-step, three steps, 
and a half-step; minor mode, a modern mode 
consisting of a step, a half-step, two steps, a 
half-step, and two steps. [L. modus; partly 
through Fr. made.) 

model, mad'l, n. plan, design (obs.): a preliminary 
solid representation, generally small, or in plastic 


material, to be followed in construction: some¬ 
thing to be copied: a pattern: an imitation of 
something on a smaller scale; a person or thing 
closely resembling another: one who poses for 
an artist: one who exhibits clothes for a shop by 
wearing them: a pattern of excellence: an 
article of standard design or a copy of one: 
structural type: a medal (obs.): a close covering 
or mould (Shak.). — adj. of the nature of a model: 
set up for imitation; completely suitable for 
imitation, exemplary.— v.t. to form after a 
model: to shape: to make a model or copy of: 
to form in some plastic material: of a manne¬ 
quin, to display (a garment) by wearing it,—v.l. 
to practise modelling:— pr.p. niod'elling; pa.t, 
and pa.p. mod'elled.— ns, mod'cHer; mod'euing, 
the act or art of making a model of something, a 
branch of sculpture: rendering of solid form. 
[O.Fr. modcUe —It. modelto, dim. of modo —L. 
modus, a measure.] 

modena, mod'i-na, n. a .shade of crimson. [Modena 
in Italy.] 

moderate, mod'o-rat, v.t, to keep within measure 
or bounds: to regulate: to reduce in intensity: 
to make temperate or reasonable: to pacify: to 
preside as moderator over or at: to decide as an 
arbitrator (obs.). — v.l. to become less violent or 
intense: to preside or act as a moderator.— a^. 
(•ril) kept within measure or bounds; not exces¬ 
sive or extreme; temperate: of middle rate.—n. 
one whose v^ews are far from extreme: one of a 
party in the Scottish Church in the 18th century 
and early 19th, broad in matters of doctrine 
and discipline, opposed to Evangelicalism and 
popular rights.— adv. mod'erately.— ns. mod'- 
erateness; moder&'tion, act of moderating: state 
of being moderated or moderate: freedom from 
excess: self-restraint: the process of slowing 
down neutrons in an atomic pile: (in pi.) the 
first public examination for B.A. at Oxford 
(coll, mods); mod'eratism, moderate opinions in 
religion or politics; mod'erator, one who, or 
that which, moderates: a president, esp. in 
Presbyterian church courts: formerly an officer 
at Oxford and Cambridge who superintended 
degree examinations: one of two presiding over 
Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge: a mod¬ 
erations examiner at Oxford: oil-lamp with 
regulated flow of oil: the material in which 
neutrons are slowed down in an atomic pile:— 
fern, mod'eratrix; mod'eritorship.—moderate 
(in) a call, of a presbytery, to act with the con¬ 
gregation in calling the minister it has chosen. 
[L. moderari, -Stus — modus, a measure.] 
moderato, mod-s-r&'to, (mus.) adj. and adv. at a 
moderate speed. [It.] 

modem, mod'srn, adj. of or characteristic of 
present or recent time; not ancient or mediaeval: 
in education, mainly or wholly concerned with 
subjects other than Creek and Latin: of a style 
of type with contrasting thick and thin strokes, 
serifs at right-angles, curves thickened in the 
centre (print.): everyday, commonplace (Shak.) ; 
(cap.), of a language, of or near the form now 
spoken and written, distinguished from Old and 
Middle. — n. one living in modern times, esp. 
distinguished from the ancient Creeks and 
Romans: a modernist: a modern printing type. 
— n. modemisa'tion, -z-.— v.t. mod'emise, -iza, 
to adapt to the present time, conditions, needs, 
language, or spelling.— v.l. to adopt modern 
ways.—n.(.mod’cmiscr,-z-: mod'emism, modern 
usage, expression, or trait: modern spirit or 
character: a tendency to adjust Christian 
dogma to the results of science and criticism; 
mod'emist, an admirer of modern ideas, ways, 
literature, studies, etc.; one who favours 
modernism; moderais'tic; modem'ity.— adv. 
mod'emly.—^ r. mod'emness. [L.L. modernus — 
modo, just now, orig. abl. of modus.] 
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laodMt, mod’Ut, a4f> restrained by a sense of 
seemliness: unobtrusive: unpretentious: un¬ 
assuming: diffident: decent: chaste: pure and 
delicate, as thoughts or language: not excessive 
or extreme: moderate.—niod'eatly.-~«. 
Aod'esty. the quality or fact of being mod^: a 
slii^t covering for a low neck. [L. modesius — 
modus, a measure.] 

modicum, mod'i-kom, ». a small quantity: a small 
person (ohs.): (disrespectfully) a woman (obs,): 
— pi. m^icums. [L. neut. osmodlcus, moderate 
— modus.\ 

modify, mod'l-fl, v.t. to moderate: to determine 
the mode of {philos.}'. to change the form or 
quality of: to alter slightly: to vary: to 
differentiate: of an adverb, to limit or qualify 
the sense of (gram.): to subject to umlaut 
ipMlol.): to assess, decree, or award (a payment) 
{Scots /aw):— pr.p. mod'itying; pad. and pa.p. 
mod'ified.— adi. mod'ifiable.— n. modification 
(-fi'kS'shan), act of msidifying or state of being 
modified: result of alteration or change: 
changed shape or condition: a change due to 
environment, lasting only as long as the opera¬ 
tive conditions {bioL). — adjs. mod'ificfttive, 
mod'ific&tory, tending to modify: causing 
change of form or condition.— adi- mod'ified 
{-fid), altered by modification: homologous but 
developed in a different direction {biol.). — n. 
mod'ifier (-/T-ar), one who modifies: a modifying 
agent: a diacritic indicating modification, esp. 
umlaut. (Fr. modifier —L. modificare, -Stum — 
modus, a measure, facire, to make.] 
modillion, mod-iVysn, {archit.) n. an ornamental 
bracket under a Corinthian or other cornice. 
[It. modigUone —L. modulus — modus, a measure.] 
modiolus, mo-di's-las, n. the axis of the cochlea 
of the ear: {cap,', also Modiola) the horse- 
mussel genus.— adi- modi'olar. [L. mddldlus, 
nave of a wheel, water-wheel bucket, drinking- 
vessel, etc., dim. of modus.] 
modish, modist, modiste. See mode, 
modius, mo'diss, mad'l-dbs, n. a Roman dry 
measure, about a peck: a ^lindrical head-dress 
of the gods:— pL mfi'dii (-/). [L. mddUa.] 
mods. See moderations. 

modulate, mod'O-lSt, v,t. to regulate, adjust: to 
inflect: to soften: to vhry the pitch or frequency 
of: to impress characteristics of signal wave on 
(carrier wave) {radio)', to vary velocity of 
electrons in electron beam.—v./. {mus.) to pass 
from one key into another.— ad/, mod'ular, of 
or pertaining to mode or modulation, or to a 
module.— ns. moduU'tion; . mod'ulator, one 
who, or that which, modulates; any device for 
effecting modulation (radio): a chart used in the 
tonic sol-fa notation on which modulations are 
shown; mod'ule, a small measure or quantity: 
a unit of size, used in standardised planning of 
buildings and desi^ of conmonents: a self- 
contained unit forming part of a spacecraft: an 
assembly within a geometrical framework of 
electronic units functioning as a system: a 
measure, often the semidiameter of a column, 
for regulating proportions of other parts {archit.): 
a model, image {Shale.). — adv. mod'ulo {matk^, 
with respect to a (specified) modulus.—4i. mod'- 
ulus, a constant multiplier or coefficient (math.): 
a quantity used as a divisor to produce classes of 
quantities^ each class distinguished by its mem¬ 
bers yielding the same remainders (math,): the 
positive square root of the sum of the squares 
of the real and imaginary imrts of a complex 
number (math.): a quantity expressing the 
relation between a force and the effect produced: 
— pl. moduli {mod‘S~li). [L. modulSrt, Stus, to 
rotate, modulus, dim. of modps, a measure.] 
modus, mS'das, mo'ddbs, n, manner, mode; the 
way in which anything works: a fixed payment 
instead of tithes:— pl. mfi'di.—modus operand!. 


{op-ar-an'di, -an'de), mode of operation, way of 
working; modus vivendi {vi-ven'di, d€, wi-wen’- 
di), way of life or living: an arrangement or 
compromiM by means of which those who difier 
may get on together for a time: such an arrange¬ 
ment between states or between a state and the 
Pope. (L. mSdus, manner.] 
moe, mS (Shak.). See mo (1), mow (1), 
moellon, mS’a-lon, n. rubble in mason-work. [Fr.] 
Moeso-gothic, me-sd-goth’lk, adi. relating to the 
Goths who settled in Moesia .—«. their language, 
mofettc, m5-fet\ n. an opening in the earth jiving 
out carbon dioxide with some nitrogen and 
oxygen—the last sta;^ of volcanic activity. ]Fr., 
—It. mofeta, perh. L. mephitis, foul exhalation.] 
mofussil, mo-fus'l, n. in India, all outside the 
capital .or great towns.—a<(/. provincial: rural. 
[Hind, mpfassil —^Ar. mufassa!, distinct, separate, 
pa.p. offussala, to separate.] 
moggan, mog’an, (Scot.) n. a footless stocking. 
[Origin unknown.] 

moggy, mog, mog'i, mog, ns. a cat (slang): a pet 
name for a cow, etc. (dial.). (Perh. Maggie.] 
Mogul, mS'gul, mo-guV, n. a Mongol or Mongo¬ 
lian, esp. one of the followers of Baber, the con¬ 
queror of India (1483-1S30); a name applied to 
the best quality of playing-cards: (without cop.) 
an influential person, magnate.— at^. pertaining 
to the Mogul Empire, architecture, etc.—Great 
Mogul, the title by which Europeans knew the 
Emperors of Delhi. (Pers. Mughul, properly a 
Mongol.] 

mohair, md'har, n. the long, white, fine silken hair 
of the Angora goat: other hair as a substitute 
fork: cloth made of it. [Ar. mukAayyar; influ¬ 
enced by hair.] 

Mohammedan, md-ham'i-dan,^ Mahommedan, 
ma-hom‘, Mahometan, ma^om'it-an, Muham¬ 
madan, Mohammedan, ptoo-ham'a-dan, -l-dan, 
adi. pertaining to Mohammed (formerly popu¬ 
larly rendered as Mahomet) or to his religion.— 
n. a follower of Mohammed: one who professes 
Mohammedanism.— v.t. and v.i. Mohamm'ad- 
anise, -ize, etc., to convert to, or conform 
to, Mohammedanism.— ns. 'Mohamm'edanism, 
Mohamm'cdism, etc., the religion of Mohammed, 
contained in the Koran.—See also Mahoun, 
mammet. [Ar. Muhammad, the great prophet of 
Arabia (c. S70-632): lit. praised.] 

Moharram, Muharram, Muharreih, md-, mdo- 
hur'um, n. the first month of the Mohammedan 
year: a great fast in commemoration of Hasan 
and Hosain (grandsons of Mohammed) during 
its first ten days: a public procession during the 
fast. [Ar, muharram, sacr^.] 

Mohawk, mS'hok, n. an Indian of an Iroquois 
tribe of New York State; a Mohock; a skating 
movement consisting of a stroke on the edge of 
one skate followed by a stroke in the opposite 
direction on the same edge of the other skate. 
(From an Algonquian name.] 

Mohican, mS-ki'kan, Mohegan, -gan, n. an 
Indian of a former tribe in Connecticut—^Also 
atfi. HFrom a native-name.] 
Moiio,Moborovicic(iaD), discontinuity, md'hd, md- 
ho-ro'va-chicMri-an), the boundary between the 
rocks of the earth's crust and the different rock 
of the mantle. [A. MohorovliU, who deduced a 
difference of ro^ nature from the behaviour of 
earthquake shocks.] 

Mohock, mo'hok, n. one of a band of aristocratic 
ruffians of early 18th-century London. Mo¬ 
hawk.] 

mohr. Same as mhorr. 

mohuT, md'har, n. a former Persian and Indian 
gold coin, in India fifteen rupees. (Pers. moAr.] 
moider, moi'dar, moither, -dfur, v.t. to conftise: 
to stupefy, overcome.—V./. to work hard: to 
wander in mind. [Dialect word; origin 
■obscure.] 
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■Miidon), moi'dikt -dSr, n. • disused gold coin of 
PortufKl.' [Port, morao d*ouro, lit. money of 
told>»L. mmita, di, minm.] 
molstjr, nwl’ftl, n. hnlf: one of two parts or 
diviuons: a mall share (SAdIc.). [O.Fr. mcir#— 
L. mtMetSa, -tStts, middle point, later half— 
mediiis, middle.] 

inoil,mo//,(arcA.)i'.r.to wet: to bedaub: to defile. 
—v.l. (dtal.) to toil: to drudge.—n. (d/of. and 
arch.) a spot: a defilement: labour: trouble: 
turmoil.—a. meil'er. (O.Fr. moUlier (Fr. 
mouUkt), to wet—^L. moUis, soft.] 
aadaean, mol'nd, n. a small flat bastion to protect 
a fortification while being erected. [Fr.] 

Moira, nud'ra, n. a Fate (goddess): fate, destiny. 
— fl. Moirai (-ri). [Or. Moird.] 
mom, nrnSr, also mwdr, mdr, motr, a. orig. 
watered mohair: now watered silk or other 
fabric with watered appearance.— a^. moir4 
(oiwdr'd, moi'ri), watered.—a. a watered 
appearance on cloth or metal surface: sometimes 
for moire, the material. [Fr., from English 
mohair.] 

moiat, aio/sr, <H(r. damp: humid: rainy: watery: 
juicy (SAaic.).—v.r. (SAo/c.) to moisten.—vs.r. 
moisten (mois'n), to make moist: to wet slightly; 
moist'ify, (jocular) to make moist.— aav. 
moist'ly.— ns. moist'ness; moist'ure, moistness: 
that which makes slightly wet: liquid, esp. in 
small quantity.— tuff, moist'urelesa.— v.t: moist'* 
urise, * 180 , to add or restore moisture to.—Also 
V./.— n. moist'uriser. [O.Fr. moiste (Fr. moite), 
imrh.—L. mustum, juwo of grapes, new wine, 
perh. L. mUcidus, mouldy.] 
moither. See moider. 

moke, mok, (.slang) a. a donkey: a variety per¬ 
former on several instruments: a Negro (U.S. 
slang). [Origin unknown.] 
mol, niidiu. etc., molar, etc. See mole (1). 
molar, md’lsr, adi. used for grinding: perUining 
to a grinding tooth.—a. a grindmg tooth, or 
back tooth. [L. moUkris — mala, a millstone— 
moUre, to grind.] 

Molasac, md~lSs\ a. a series of Oligocene or 
Miocene sandstones and sandy marls in Switzer¬ 
land, France, and Germany. [Fr.] 
molasses, mo-las'ls, n.sing. a thick treacle that 
drains from sugar. (Port, melafo (Fr. milasse )— 
L.L. melldceum — mel, mellis, hon^.] 

mold. See mould (1.2, 3), mole (2). 
moMwarp. See mouldwarp. 

mole, aid/, a. the amount of substance that con¬ 

tains as many (specified) entities (e.g. atoms, 
molecules, ions, photons) as there are atoms in 
l2 grams of carbon-12 (abbrev. mol, aid/): 
formerly defined as equal to gram-molcpule.— 
acli. moral, of, relating to, or containing, a mole. 
—a. molal'ity, the concentration of a solution 
expressed as the number of moles of dissolved 
substance per thousand grams of solvent, —adi- 
mol'ar, of, or relating to, armole: per mole: 
per unit amount of substance: of, or relating to 
molecules: of or pertaining to mass or masses 
or to large masses (L. mdlfs, mass).— ns. 
molar'ity, the concentration of a solution ex¬ 
pressed as the number of moles of dissolved 
substance per litre of solution; mide'-electronics 
(also awiccular elactranics), technique of growing 
solid-state crystals so as to form transistors, etc., 
for microminiaturisation. [Oer.,— molekiil, 

molecule: both words (Ger. and Eng.) ult. 
from L. rnSKs, mass.] 

mole, md/, n. a spot, esp. one caused by iron on 
linen (obs. except in Scots form mail and in iron- 
mould); a small spot or elevation on the skin, 
often coloured and hairy.— Spens. mdld. [O.E. 
mtf.] 

mole, mdl, n. a small insectivorous animal (Tatpa) 
with very small eyes and soft fur, which burrows 
in the ground and casts up little heaps of mould: 

flUe, far; mf, hur (her); mtns^ mdf< 


extended to kindred or rimilar animals; ooa 
who works in darkness or undargroundC/fg.):ofM 
who sees badly C/fg.).—mole'cart, a mcmliill; 
mole'catclior. one wlmse businen it is to catdi 
moles; mole'-cridc'at, a burrowing insect 
(GiyDotalpa) of the cricket fhmily, with forelegs 
like a mole’s; mole drainer (agrl.), a pointed 
cylinder on the lower edge of a blade, which is 
drawn longitudinally through soil to form a 
drainage channel.— euff. mole'-eyed, having ewes 
like those of a mole: seeing imperfectly.^—mole'- 
bill, a little hill or heap of earth cast up by a 
mole; imde'rat, a name for several burromng 
rodents (Spalax, Bathyergus, etc.); mols'skiB, 
the skin of a mole: mole’s ftir: a superior kind 
of fustian, double-twilled, cropped before dyeing: 
(in pi.) clotbes, esp. trousers, made of tins 
fustmn: mole'-spade, a small spade used by mole- 
catchers.—make a moimtaitt out a molehill, to 
ma^fy a trifling matter; mole out, to seek, or 
elicit, bit by bit, as if by harrowing. [M.E. maUe, 
mulle', cs. Du. mol, L.G. mol, mul; poss. 
shortened from mouldwarp.] 
mole, mdl, n. a massive breakwater: an ancient 
Roman mausoleum. [Fr. mdle —L. mdHs, mass.] 
molecule, moVI-kal, or mdV, n. the smalimt par- 
tk;le of any substance that retains the properties 
of that substance: a gram-molecule.— atff. 
molecular (mol-ek'B-br). —n. molecularity (mol- 
ek~a~lar'i-ti). — adv. molec'ulaily.—molecular bio¬ 
logy, stud}r of the molecules of the substances 
involved in the processes of life; molecular 
electronics (see mole (1)); molecular weight, 
weight of a molecule relatively to that of an 
atom of carbon-12 taken as 12. [Fr. moUcule. 
—L. mdlis, mass.] 

molendinar, mot-en’dln-sr, (pedantically facet.) tu^. 
pertaining to a mill or a miller.— n. a molar 
tooth.— adj. molen'dinary (pedantically facet.), 
relating to a mill.—n. a mill. [L.L. mole^num, 
a mill—L. moUre, to grind.] 
molest, me-, md-lest', v.t. to vex: to interfere with 
in a troublesome or hostile way: to annoy.—n. 
annoyance.— ns. molest&'tion (mo-, md-); 

molest'er.— adf. molest'ful. [Fr. molester —L. 
molestdre — molestus, troublesome.] 
molimen, md-H'nun, n. a great effort, esp. any 
periodic effort to discharge a natural function.— 
adj. moliminous (-lim'in-»s). [L. molimen — 

mdliri, to toil— mdlis, mass.] 
moline, md'lin, -lin', (her.) like a millstone 
rind—applied to a cross with each arm ending 
in two outward curving branches.— n. a moline 
cross. [L. mola, a mill.] 

Molinfsm, mol'In-ism, n. the doctrine of the 16th- 
cent. Spanish Jesuit Luis Molina, reconciling 
predestination and free will by God’s foreknow¬ 
ledge, the efficacy of grace depending on the 
co-operation of the will.— n. Mol'inist. 
Molinism, mol'in-izm, it. the quietism of Miguel 
de MoUnos (17th cent.).—it. Mol'inist. 
moll, mol, n. (with cap.) a familiar form of Mary: 
a rangster’s girl-friend: a prostitute, 
mollah, molla. See mullah, 
mollic, nto/'i, it. an abbreviation cf mallemaroking. 
mollify, mol'i-fi, v.t. to soften: to assuage: to 
cause to abate: to appease.— v.l. to become soft: 
to relax in severity or opposition:— pr.p. 
moli'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. moll'ified.— ns. 
mollification (-fi-ka'shen); moll'ifier. [Fr. 
mollifler —L. mollificSre — mollis, soft, facire, to 
make.] 

molUties, mol-ish’l-iz, n. (L.) softness, softening. 
— adj. moliitious (-ish’es), luxurious. [L. 
mollitiis — mollis, soft.] 

moUusc, mollusk, mot'esk, n. one of the Mollusca 
(-us'ka), a large phylum of invertebrates, without 
segments or limbs, usually having a mantle or 
fold of skin that secretes a shell—lamellibranchs, 
gasteropods, cephalopods, and some smaller 
■,Jpr; mate; mimn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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groupt: a fienon of ioMt lialMt.-~a4f«. moBw'* 
can, noUw eowj of or betongios to tho MoUuaca. 
— n, moUu'ckiae {-kt-M}, aa agent for destroy¬ 
ing moUuaos, e.g. snails re^wnsible for spread of 
disease.— aiO- ■oUus'cicidu— n. aMtUns'coid, a 
member of a now abudoned division of inverte¬ 
brates of the MoUascoid'ea, Folyzoa and brachio- 
pods.—a((/. oftheMoUuscoidea: like a mollusc. 
iL. molluscus, softish— mollis, soft.] 
molly, mol'l, n. (with cap.) dim. of Maryi a 
milksop.— n. mdl'ycoddie, an effeminate fellow. 
V./. to codcUe.—Molly Ma«uiro, a member of an 
Irish society formed in 1843 to resist government 
evictions, who disguised themselves as women: 
a membw of a Pennsylvanian secret society 
formed to resist oppressive conditions in the 
mines, and crushed in 1877. 
mollymawk, mol'i^mSk, Same as mallemuck. 
Moloch, md'lok, n. a Semitic god to whom 
children were sacrificed (also Mn'lech): any 
cause to which dreadful sacrifice is made or 
destruction due: an exceedingly spiny harmless 
Australian lizard.— v.t. mo'lochlse, -ize, to 
sacrifice as to Moloch. [Gr. and L. Moloch— 
Heb. M6lek.] 

Molossian, mol-os'i-tn, adj. of Mohssia or 
Molossis in Epirus, famous in ancient times for 
its great dogs, a kind of mastiff.— n. moloas'us, a 
metrical foot of three long syllables :~p/. 
molosa'i. 

Molotov cocktail, mol’a-tof, a crude form of hand- 
grenade consisting of a bottle with inflammable 
liquid, and a wick to be ignited just before the 
missile is thrown. [V. M. Molotov, Russian 
statesman.] 
molt. See moult, 
molt, molten. See melt, 
molto, mo/'to, (mus.) odv. very: much. [It.] 
Molucca bean, mo-luk'o, nicker nut, bonduc. 
moly, md'U, n. a magic herb given by Hermes to 
Odysseus as a counter-charm against the spells 
of Circe: a species of wild onion. Allium mofy. 
[Gr. moly.] 

molybdenum, mol~ib'din~»m (also mol-ib^e'iam), 
n. silvery-white metal (Mo; atomic number 42). 
— ns. molyb'date, a salt of molybdic acid; 
molybdfin'ite (or -ib'don-it), a mineral, molyb¬ 
denum disulphide.— aetj. molyb'dic.— n. molyb- 
db'sis, lead-poisoning.—molybdic acid, H,MoO«. 
[Latinised neuter—Gr. molybdaina, a lump of 
lead, a leadlike substance— molybdos, lead.] 
mome, mdm, (ohr.) n. a buffoon: a carper. 
[Momus.j 

mome, mdm, iSpens.) n. a blockhead. [Origin 
obscure.] 

moment, md’nant, n. a point of time: a time so 
short that it may be considered as a point: a 
very short time (abbrev. in slang, mo): a second: 
a precise instant: the present, or the right, 
instant: moving cause or motive (Shak.): im¬ 
portance, consequence: an infinitesimal change 
in a varying quantity {math.', obs.): a stage or 
turning-point: an element or factor (as in 
psychological moment, rightly used); a measure 
of turning effect—the moment of a fwee about a 
point is the product of the force and the perpen¬ 
dicular on its line of action from the point.— atQs. 
momentin'eous, momentary: instantaneous; 
ma'mentaay {JShak.), momentary.— adv. mo'men- 
tarily, for a moment: every moment: at any 
moment.— n. mo'meDtariness.— ad/, mo'mentaiy, 
lasting for a moment: short-lived.— adv. 
mo'mently, every moment: for a moment.— atU. 
occurring every moment: of a moment.— atU. 
momentous (-meat'), of great consequence.— adv. 
moment'oualy.— ns. moment'oHsnesa; momant'- 
um, the quantity of motion in a body measured 
by the product of mass and velocity: force of 
motion ^oed in movement, impetus (coll.):— 
pi, moment'a.—moment of truth, the climax of 
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the bullfight: a moment when, suddenly aiid' 
dra m a t i c ally, one is face to nco with stark 
reality^-often a testing moment Cfig.). [L. 
mBmentum, tot tnovimentum—morire, mOtum, 
to move.] 

mommet. See auunmet. 

Momuiumd'in»,n.thegodofridicule. p atmind 
from Gr. mSmos, blame, reproach, persemffied.] 
mon-. See iiion(oK 

moaa. md'na, n. a West Afirkan monkey, Cerco- 
pithecus mono. [It., Sp., or Pm. mono, monke^.] 
monachism, mon ek’dxm, n. monasticism^-iMUs. 
mon'achal, mon'achist.—a. Moa'achus, the 
monk-seal genus. [Or. mtmachot, solitary— 
monos, single, alone.] 

monacid, mon-as’id, monoacid, mon-d-as'td, atU, 
having one replaceable hydrogen atom: capable 
of replacing one hydrogen atom of an acid. 
[inon(o)-.] 

monact, mon'akt-, adJ. one-rayed.— adis. monact'* 
inal (-/-as/ or -i'na/), monact'ine (-/a). [Gr. 
monos, single, alone, aktis, -urns, a ray.] 
monad, mon'ad, n. the number one: a unit: an 
ultimate unit of being, material and psychical: 
a spiritr God: a hypothetical priminve living 
organism or unit of organic life: a flagellate 
of the genus Monas or akin to it: a unmlent 
ekment, atom, or radical.—^Also a^, — atffs. 
monad'ic, -al; monad'ifmm, like a monad.— ns. 
mon'adism, monadol'ogy, a theory or doctrine of 
monads, esp. Leibniz's; mon as, a monad: 
(with cap.), a genus of flagellates. [Gr. monos 
-ados, a unit— monos, single, alone.] 
monadelphous, mon-s-del’fss, adf. of stamens, 
united by the lUaments in one bundle: of a 
flower or plant, having all the stamens so united. 
— n.pl. Monadel'phia, in Linnaeus’s system, a 
class of plants with stamens united in one bundle. 
[Gr. monos, single, alone, adebhos, brother.] 
monandrous, mon-an'dras", adj. having or allowing 
one husband or male mate (at a time): having 
one stamen or one antheridium (bo/.).— n.pl. 
Monan'dria, in Liiuiaeus's system, a class of 
plants with one stamen.— n. momm'dry, the 
condition or practice of being moiuuidrous. (Or. 
monos, single, alone, anir, andros, a man, male.] 
monarch, mon'ark, n. a sole hereditary h^ of a 
state, whether titular or ruling.— adjs, UMmarchal 
(-drk'al), monarch'ial, moaarch'k, -al.— ns, 
Monardh'iaa, a Christian who denied the 
personal independent subsistence of Christ— 
dynamic, when regarding the divinity of Christ 
as only a power (dynamls) communicated to 
him; modalistic, when regarding Christ as the 
Father who had assumed flesh, a mere motbts of 
the Godhead; Monarch'ianism.—<u0. Monarch- 
ianis'tic.—v.r. mon'archise, -ize, to rule over as 
a monarch: to convert into a monarchy.— v.l. 
(also v.t. with it) to play the monarch.—lu. 
mon'archism, (he principles of monarchy: love 
of monarchy; raon'aichist, an advocate of 
monarchy: a believer in monarchy: a Monar- 
chian. —Also adJ. — adl. monarchiat'ic.— ns. 

Monarch'o {Shak.), a foppish fantastic megalo¬ 
maniac (from a crazy Italian about Elizaomh’s 
court); mon'arcby, a kind of government of 
which there is a monarch: a state with monar¬ 
chical government: the territory of a monarch. 
[Gr. monarchis — monos, single, alone, orcke/R, 
to rule.] 

monarch, mon'Brk, (bot.) adJ. having one xylem 
strand. [Gr. monos, single, alone, archt, origin.] 
monastery, mon'ss^tsr-l, -tri, n. a house for monks, 
or (rarefy) nuns.— oflJs. mooastC'rial, monastic 
i-as'tik), -al, pertaining to monasteries, monks, 
and nuns: recluse: solitary.—o. monas'tic, a 
monk.— adv. monas'ticalb^.— n. nwmes'Hrism 
(sism), the corporate monastic life or system 
of living. [Late Gr. monastirlon—monastis, a 
monk—monos, single, alone.] 

; for certain sounds in foieign words, see p. viii 
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Maoaatnd Masi gfMOt tradename for certain 
phthaloeyaaiAe pigments, 
monatomic, atO- consisting of one 

atom: having one replaceable atom or group: 
univalent. [mon(o)-.] 

monaul, monal, mon'dl, n. a magnificent Hima" 
layan pheasant (Lophophorus). [Nepali mu/a/.] 
raonaund, mo/ta'm, ac(i. having or using only 
one ear: pertaining to one ear: of a gramo¬ 
phone record, giving the effect of sound from a 
single direction—not stereophonic. [nion(o)*.] 
mnsaxial, mo/MiksU-»/, ae/}. having only one axis. 
— at//, monax'on, monaxial.— n. a monaxonic 
sponn spicule.—monaxon'ie.— n.pi. Mon- 
Bxonrda, an order of sponges with monaxon 
spicules only. [mon(o)-.] 

monaske, mon’az-it, (ml/t.) n. a phosphate of 
cerium, lanthanum, neodymium, praseodymium, 
and usually thorium, a source of thorium. [Gr. 
monazein, to be solitary—on account of its 
rarity.] 

mondiiqnite, mon'shi-kit, n. a fine-grained lam- 
prophyric rock, composed of olivine and augite 
with little or no feldspar, in an analcite ground- 
mass. [From the Serra de Mo/ichique, m S.W. 
Portugal.] 

Monday, mun’cU, n. the second day of the wedc. 
—at/J. Mon'dayish, having the feelings normal 
after Sunday’s activities or inactivities with 
the prospect of the week’s work.—black 
Monday, Handsel Monday, Meal Monday, 
Ploagh Monday (see Mack, etc.). [O.E. mdhan- 
dmg, mdrnin, gen. of mono, moon, dug, day.] 
monecious. Same as monoecious. 

Monel metal, md-/teV, a nickel-base alloy with 
high strength and resistance to corrosion. 
[Trademark.] 

moner, mSn'ar, moneron, mon~er’o/i, n. Haeckel’s 
hypothetical simplest protozoan:— p/. mtmer'a. 
[Cr. moneres, single.] 

monergism, mon'ar-Jitm^ (theol.) n. the doctrine 
that regeneration is entuely the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the natural will being incapable of 
co-operation. [Gr. monozt single, alone, ergon, 
work.] 

monetw, moit' or mun'/~t»r-i, adi. of or relating 
to money: consisting of money.— n. monetisft'- 
tion, - 1 -.—v.r. mon'etise, -ize, to give the charac¬ 
ter of money to, to coin as money. [L. monita 
(see money).] 

moneth, munth iSpens.). Same as numth. 
money, mun’/, n. coin: pieces of stamped metal 
used in commerce: any currency used in the 
same way: wealth:— pi. mon'eys, mon'ies (arch. 
and legal), sums of money: money.— a^. 
mon'eyed, mon'ied, having money: rich in 
nioney: consisting in money.— n. mon'eyer, one 
who coins money legally (arch.): a capitalist 
(obs.). — at^. mon'eyless, having no money.— 
money'-bag, a bag for or of money: (pi) a rwh 
man; mon'ey-bill, a bill intr«)duced into parlia¬ 
ment or congress for raising revenue or other¬ 
wise dealing with money.—mon'ey-bound, 
unable to move for want of money.—money'- 
box, a box for collecting or saving money, usu. 
with a slit for insertion: mon'ey-broker, one who 
carries out transactions in money for others; 
mon'ey-changer, one who exchanges one currency 
for another: mon'cy-grubber, a sordid accumu¬ 
lator of wealth; mon'ey-lender, a professional 
lender of mon^ at interest; nmn'ay-lending; 
mm'ay-maker, one who acquires riches: any- 
tfaiiu that brinm profit; mon'ejr-making, act of 
gaining wealtn.— adi. lucrative, profitable, 
—mon'ey-mar'ket, the market or field for the 
ipvestnient of money; moa'ey-or'der, an order 
for money deposited at one p<^-ofBce, and pay¬ 
able at another; mon'ey-scriv'ener, one who 
does financial business for clients; mon'ey- 
■pi'der, a small spider supposed to bring luck; 

fdte,fdr: mi, h£r (her); ndne^ mlhe, 


mon'ey-spinaer, a mon^-spider: a sucoessfbt 
speculator: anything that brings much money: 
mon'ey’s-werth, something as good as money: 
full value; mon'ey-takar, one who receives pay¬ 
ments of money, esp. at an entrance-door: one 
who can be mibra; mon'eywort, a round¬ 
leaved loosestrife, creeping Jenny.—for my, our, 
money, if I, we, were to choose, express an 
opinion, etc.; hard money, coin; in the money, 
among the prize-winners (racing, etc.): weH-ofi*; 
make money, to acquire wealth: to make a 
profit; money down, money paid on the spot; 
money for jam, old rope, etc., money obtained 
without effort; money of account, a monetary 
unit (not represented by current coins) used in 
keeping accounts; mcuiey talks, the wealthy have 
much influence: pot(s) of money, a large amount 
of money; ready monejr, money paid for a thing 
at the time at which it is bou^t: money ready 
for immediate payment. [O.Fr. moneie (Fr. 
mormaie) —L. moneta, money, a mint, Monita 
(the reminder) being a surname of Juno, in whose 
temple at Rome money was coined.] 
mong, mung, (now dial.) a. a mixture: a crowd.— 
mong'com, mung'com, maslin. [O.E. gemang.] 
’mOng, ’mongst, aphetic for among, amon^t. 
monger, mung'gar, n. (chiefly in composition) a 
dealer—except in a few instances, as ironmonger, 
one who trafficks in a petty, or discreditable way, 
— ns. mong'ering, mmig'ery. [O.E. mangere —L. 
mangd, -onis, a furbisher, slave-dealer—Gr. 
manganeuein, to use trickery.] 

Mongol, mong'gol, n. a member of Genghis 
Khan’s clan, or of the various populations under 
him; one of the people of Mongolia: their 
language: a member of a broad-headed, yellow¬ 
skinned, straight-haired, small-nosed human 
race, often with an epicanthic fold of skin (other¬ 
wise called Tungus): a Mongoloid idiot.— a<V. 
of the Mongols, Mongolia, or Mongolian.— adi. 
Mongolian (mong-gd'li-gn), of Mongolia, the 
Mongols, or their language.— n. the language of 
Mongolia.— adf. Mongolic (-gol’lk), Mongolian: 
of Mongolian type: of the division of the Ural- 
Altaic languages to which Mongolian, Buriat, 
and Kalmuck belong.— v.t. Mong'olise, -ize, to 
make Mongolian.— n. Mong'olism, a condition 
of mental deficiency combined with a Mongol- 
like appearance.— adi. Mong'oloid, of Mon¬ 
golian race or type: affected with Mongolism.— 
n. a person of Mongolian type: a Mongolian 
idiot.—Mongoloid eye, an eye with an epicanthic 
fold. [Said to be from Mongol mong, brave.] 
mongoose, mong', mung'goos, n. an Indian animal 
of the civet family, a great slayer of snakes and 
rats: any other species of the genus (Herpestes), 
including the Ichneumon: a Madagascan lemur: 
—pi mong'ooses.—Also mung'oose, mangouste' 
(Fr.). [Marathi mangks.J 
mongrel, mung'gral, n. an animal, esp. a dog, of a 
mixed breed (usu. in contempt): a person, 
thing, or word of mixed or indefinite origin or 
nature: that which is neither one thing nor 
another.— adi- mixed in breed: ill-defined.— v.t. 
mong'relise, -ize.—«. mong'relism.— adi. mong'- 
relly. [Frob. from root of O.E. mengan, to mix.] 
monial, mSn'I-al, n. a mullion. [O.Fr., of un¬ 
known origin.] 

moni(c)ker, mon'I-kar, (slang; orig. tramps’) n. 
an alias, nickname, or real name, 
monied, monies. See money, 

Monilia, mon-iVi-a, n. a genus of fungi with 
conidia in branched chains.— n. moniliasis 
(-i'a-sis), a disease of the mouth and digestive 
tract in birds, animals, and man (thrush, 2), 
caused by ftingi of the genus Moidlta.~—adi. 
monil'ifonn, like a string of beads. [L. monile, a 
necklace.] 

moniment, mon'i-ment. See monument, 
moniplies, mun’, mon'l-pllz. See numyplies. 

Jir; mOie; mSin.fdbt; dhen (then) 



oHMiiMi, mon’Im, It, • philosophical theory that 
oH being may ultimate^ be renned to one cate¬ 
gory; thus idadism, pantheism, materialism ore 
monisms—os opposed to the dualism of matter 
and spirit.—it. mon'ist.— adis. monisf'ie, -ol. 
[Gr. monos, single, alone.] 
moBitioa, momlsh’en, n. a reminding or admonish¬ 
ing: warning: notice: a summons to appear 
and answer (,law.).—a^. moa'itive, con^^ing 
admonition.—n. mon'itor, one who admonishes: 
an adviser: a senior pupil who assists in school 
discipline: a back-board (obs,): apparatus for 
testing transmission in electrical communica¬ 
tion: a person employed to monitor: a low 
ironclad with revolving gun-turrets (fi'om on 
American ship so named, the first of its kind, 
1862): a genus (Varanus) of very large lizards of 
Africa, Asia, and Australia (from a fancy that 
they give warning of the presence of a crocodile): 
a detector for radioactivity; an instrument used 
in a production process to keep a variable 
quantity within prescribed limits by transmitting 
a controlling signal: a screen in a television 
studio showing the picture being transmitted: 
— fern, mon'itress.—v.r. to act as monitor to: to 
check (as the body and clothing of persons 
working with radioactive materials) for radio¬ 
activity: to track, or to control (an aeroplane, 
guided missile, etc.): to watch, check, sufwrvise. 
—V./. (radio), to tap on to a communication 
circuit, usu. in order to ascertain that the trans¬ 
mission is that desired: to listen to foreign 
broadcasts in order to obtain news, code 
messages, etc.— ad/, monitorial (Sr’, Sr'), 
relating to a monitor.— adv. monito'rially.—n. 
mon'itorship.— adj. mon'itory, giving admonition 
or warning. [L. monere, -itum, to remind.] 
monk, mungk, n. formerly, a hermit: a man (other 
than a friar, but loosely often applied to a friar 
also) of a religious community living together 
under vows: a bullfinch: an inky blotch or over¬ 
inked place in print: formerly, touchwood for 
firing mines.— ns. monk'ery (contemptuous), 
monasticism; behaviour of monks: monks 
collectively; monk'hood, the state or character 
of a monk.— ad/, monk'ish (depreciatory), per¬ 
taining to a monk: like a monk: monastic.— 
monk'-fish, the angel fish (shark); monk'-seal, a 
seal (Monachus albiventer) of the Black Sea, 
Mediterranean, and N.W. Africa, dark grey 
above, light underneath; monks'hood, wolfs¬ 
bane, a poisonous ranunculaceous plant (Aconi- 
tum) with a large hoodlike posterior sepal; 
monk’s rhubarb, patience-dock; monk’s seam 
(naut.), a strong seam formed by overlapping 
two pieces and stitching on each side and down 
the middle.—also middle-stlicking. [O.B. munuc 
-^L. monachus —Gr. monachos — monos, alone.] 
monkey, mungk'i, n, any mammal of the Primates 
except man and (usually) the anthropoid apa: 
an ape: a name of contenmt, esp. for a mis¬ 
chievous person, also of playful endearment: the 
falling weight of a pile-driver: a large hammer 
for driving bolts: SOO pounds, or dollars (slang): 
anger (slang) : a liquor-vessel of various kinds:— 
pi. monk'eys.— v.i. to meddle with anything, to 
fool.—v.r. to imitate as a monkey does.— ad/. 
monk'eyish.— n. monk'eyism, monkey-like beha¬ 
viour.—mimk'ey-bag, a small money-bag, hung 
round the neck; monk'ey-block, a small swivel- 
block, used to guide running rising: monk'ey- 
board, a foot-board behind a vehicle; monk'ey- 
boat, a narrow, half-decked river-boat; numk'ey- 
breod, the baobab-tree or its fruit; monkey 
business, underhand dealings: mischievous 
behaviour; monk'ey-en'gine, a pile-driving 
enghie: monk'm-flow'er, Mimulus; monk'ey- 
gaff, a small gaff above the spanker-gaff for the 
flag; monk'ey-gland, ape’s testicle, grafted 
experimentally on man (i920-30s) to effbct 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt 


rejuvenescence: noak'ey-graas. a coarse fibre 
from the teafetalla of Attalea funifera, used for 
b^ms, etc.; monfi'ey-hamnwr, a drop-press 
with a ram, which is raised and let drop ftwy; 
monk'ey-jacket, a close-fitting jacket: monk'ey- 
far, a water-monkey; monk'ey-nut, the pea-nut 
or ground-nut (Arachis); monk'ey-pot, the 
round-lidded outer shell of the sapucaia nut; 
monk'ey-pump, a straw let through a gimlet-hole 
for sucking liquor from a cask; nKmk'ey- 
puzz'le, the so-called Chile pine. Araucaria 
Imbricata, with close-set prickly leaves; monk'ey- 
rail, a light rail above the quarter-rail; raonk'ey- 
rope, a forest creeper or hena: a rope round a 
sailor’s waist for working in a dangerous place; 
monk'ey-run, a favourite place of parade and 
striking up of acquaintance; monk'ey-shine 
(U.S. slang), a monkfish trick; monk'eyHiuit, 
a man's evening suit; monk'ey-tail, a vertical 
scroll at the end of a hand-rail; monk'ey-trick; 
monk'ey-wheel, a tackle-block over which runs 
a hoisting-rope; monk'ey-wrench, a screw-key 
with a movable jaw.—have a monkey on one’s 
back, to be addicted to drugs; have, get, one’s 
monkey up, to be angry; midce a monkey (out) 
of, to make a fool of; suck the monkey, to drink 
from a cask through an inserted tube: to drink 
rum, etc., from a coconut. [Origin doubtful ] 
Mon-Khmer, mSn'kmer’, adj. of a group of 
Austroasiatic languages that includes Mon, 
spoken in Pegu (Burma), and Khmer in Cam¬ 
bodia. 

moa(o)-, mon(S)-, in composition, single. [Gr. 
monos, single, alone.] 

mono, mon'6, (coll.) n. a monaural gramophone 
record.—Also adj. 
monoacid. Same as monacid, 
monobasic, monS-b&’slk, ad/, capable of reacting 
with one equivalent of an acid: (of an acid) 
having one replaceable hydrogen atom. 
[mon(o)-.] 

monoblepsis, mon-5-blep'sis, n. a condition in 
which vision is more distinct when one eye only 
is used. [Gr. monos, single, blepsis, sight.] 
monocardian, mon-d-kSr'dl^in, ad/, having an 
undivided heart. [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
kardia, heart.] 

monocarpellary, mon-d’kdr’psl-s-rl, or -pe/', as//. 
of or with only one carpel, [mon(o)-.] 
monocarpic, mon-d-karp'ik, ad/, fruiting once only. 
— ad/, mouocarp'ous, monocarpic: having only 
one ovary: producing one fruit. [Gr. monos, 
single, alone, karpos, fruit.] 
monoceros, mo-nos'er-os, n, a one-horned animal: 
the unicorn: perhaps the swordfish, or the 
narwhal (Spens.). — ad/, mouoc'erous. [Gr. 
monokerSs — monos, single, alone, keros, a horn.] 
monochasium, monS-ka'slsmj n. a cymose in¬ 
florescence in which each axis in turn produces 
one branch:— pi. monocha'sia.—md. mono- 
cha'sial. [Or. monos, single, alone; apparently 
on the analogy of dichaaium, as if that were from 
Gr. di-, twice, and ehasls, separation.] 
monochlamydeous, mon-d^b-mld’lss, (bot.) ad], 
having a one-whori«l perianth.— n,pl. h^ao- 
chlamyd'eae, a division of the Archichiamydeae 
or Choripetalae, usually with perianth in one 
whorl. [mon(o)-.] 

monochord, mon'd^rd, n. an acoustical instru¬ 
ment with one string, sound-board and bridm: 
a similar instrument with more than one string 
and bridge: a clavichord: a tromba marina. 
[moo(o)-.] 

monochroic, monS-krd'ik, ad/, of one colour. [Gr. 
moHochroos — monos, ehros, colour.] 
monochromatic, monS-krd-mat'ik, adj- of one 
colour or wavelength only: completely colour¬ 
blind: done in monochrome.— ns. monodiro'- 
masy, complete colour-blindness: monodiro'- 
mat, -mate, one who sees all colours as differing 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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in brilliance only; iBoiioGlM<o'inatisiii,inonochro> 
matic vision; aMm'ocbromer representation in 
one coloilr: a picture in one colour: mono- 
cfaromy; nmioaifo'jiyst, one who practises 
monorarome; non'ochrony. the art or mono- 
dirome. [Or. moMchrdmatos — monos, single, 
alone, chr&na, -atos, colour.] 

BMnocie. mon'n-kf, n. a siiwc eyeglass. [Fr. 
monocle —Gr. monos, L. oculus, eye.} 
monocline, mon'S-kUn, (xool.) n. a fold in strata 
followed by resumption of the original direction. 
— at(i‘ monoclbi'al. [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
kUneln, to cause to slope.] 
monoclinic, mon'S-klin-ik, (crystal.) a^. referable 
to three unequal axes, two intersecting each other 
obliquely and at right angles to the third. [Gr. 
mimos, single, alone, klinein, to incline.] 
monoclinons, mon'S-kli-rus, or 4cU', (hot.) adj- 
hermaphrodite. [Or. monos, single, alone, 
klim, bed.] 

mono-compound, mon-d-kom‘pownd, (chem.) n. a 
compound containing one atom or group of that 
which is indicated. [mmKo)-.] 
menocoque, mon-o-kok’, -kSk\ (aero.) n. a fuselage 
or nacdle in which all, or nearly ail, structural 
loads are carried by the skin: a motor vehicle 
structure in which body and chassis are in one 
and share stresses: the hull of a boat made in 
one piece. [Fr., lit. single shell.] 
monocotyledon, mon-d-kot-i-le'den (botanists’ 
slang, mon'ocot), ft. a plant of the Monocotyle'- 
doiMs (-€z), or Monocot'ylae, one of the two great 
divisions of the Angiosperms, the embryos with 
one cotyledon, leaves commonly parallel-veined, 
the parts of the-flower usually in threes, the 
vascular bundles scattered and (with exceptions) 
without cambium.— adJ. monocotylfi'donous. 
[mon(o)-.] 

monocracy, mon-ok'ro'si, n. government by one 
person.— n. mon'ocrat (-S-krat). — adj. mono- 
crat'ic. [Gr. monos, single, alone, kratos, power.] 
monocular, mon-ok'H-br, ad/, one-eyed: of, for, 
or with, one eye.—Also monoc'ulous. [Gr. 
monos, single, alone, L. oculus, an eye.] 
monoculture, mon'd-kul-chsr, n, the growing of 
one kind of crop only, or a lar^ area, over 
which it is grown [mon(o)-.] 
nranocyclic, man~5-sik'lik, ad/, having one whorl 
or ring. [mon(o)-.] 

monodactylous, monS-dak’ti-las, ad/, one-toed or- 
one-fingered. [Gr. monos, single, alone, daktylos, 
finger, toe.] 

Monodelphia, mon~o^el'fi~a, n.pl. one of the three 
primary divisions of mammals, the placental 
mammals or Eutheria.— ar^s. monodel'phian, 
raonoderphic, monodel'phous. [Gr. monos, 
single, alone, delphys, womb.} 

Monodon, mon’6~don, n. the narwhal.— ad/. 
mon'odont, one-tusked; of the monodon. [Gr. 
monos, single, alone, odous, odontos, tooth, 
tusk.] 

monodrama, mon’d-dra-ma, n. a dramatic piece 
for a single performer.— ad/, monodramatic 
(•dra-mal'ik). Imonfo)-.] 

monody, mon’f~dl, n. a mournful ode or poem in 
which a single mourner bewails: a song for one 
voice: a manner of composition in which one 
part or voice carries the melody, the others 
accompanying.— -ad/s. monodic (-od'), -al.—n. 
mon'odist, one who writes monodies. (Gr. 
mondidii — monos, single, alone. Side, song.] 
monooclons, mon^'shas, ad/, having separate male 
and female flowers on the same plant.— n.pl. 
Monoe'cuu in the Linnaean system, a class so 
characterised.— n. monoecism (-i’sizm). [Gr. 
monos, single, alone, mkos, a house.] 
mooefll, mon’S-fil, n. a single strand of synthetic 
fibre.—Also monofirament. [Or. monos, single, 
alone, L. filum, a thread.] 
atonogamyt nutn.og'a'ttd, a. the rule, custom, or 


condition of marriage to one wife or husband at a 
time, or (now rarely) in life.— a^s. m e ne g amic 
(mofi-^gam'Mc), monogamous — n. mon- 

og'amist. [Or. monos, single, alone, gamos, 
marriage.] 

monogenesis, mon-S-Jen'l.^ls, n. development of 
offspring from a parent like itself: asexual re¬ 
production: community of origin.— ad/, mono- 
genet'ic.— ns. monogenism (~oJ'arhlzm), the 
doctrine of the common descent of all living 
things, or of any particular group (esp. mankind) 
from one ancestor or pair; mfmog'enist.— ad/s. 
monogenist'ic; monog'enous.— n. monog'eny, 

descent from one common ancestor or pair: 
asexuaf reproduction, [mmifo)-.] 
monoglot, mon’S-glot, it. one who knows only one 
language.—Also ad}. [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
jllotta, tongue.] 

monogony, mon-og'an-i, n. asexual reproduction. 
[Gr. monos, single, alone, gonos, begetting.] 
monogram, mon‘a~gram, n. a figure consisting of 
several letters interwoven or written into one.— 
ofO. monogrammatic (~gra~mat'ik). [Gr. monos, 
single, alone, gramma, grammatos, a letter.] 
monograph, mon’a-grqf, n. a treatise written on 
one particular subject or any branch of it: a 
systematic account.— v.t. to write a monograph 
upon.— ns. monographer (mon-og'ra~far), monog'- 
rairiiist, a writer of monographs.--<«(/r. mono¬ 
graphic (-graf), -al, pertaining to a monograph 
or a monogram: drawn in lines without colours. 
— n. monog'raphy (rare), a monograph. [Gr. 
monos, single, alone, graphein, to write.] 
monogyny, mon-oj'i-td, or -og', n. the custom, 
practice, or condition of having only one wife: 
marriage with one wife; the habit of mating with 
one female.— n.pl. Monogynia (mon-S-Jin'l-a), in 
various Linnaean classes of plants an order having 
one style.— ad/s. monogyn'ian; monog'ynous, 
having one wife: practising monogyny: mating 
with one female: having one style: monogynian. 
[Gr. monos, single, alone, gyne, woman.] 
monohull, mon'6-hul, n. a vessel with one hull, as 
opp. to catamaran, trimaran. [mon(o)-.] 
monohybrid, mon-S-ki'brid, n. a cross between 
parents differing in one heritable character. 
[mon(o)-.] 

monohydric, mon-d-hi'drik, ad/, containing one 
hydroxyl group. [moii(o)-.] 
monolatry, m5~nol'a-trl, n. the worship of one god 
without excluding belief in others.—n. monol'atcr. 
— adj. monol'atrous. [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
latreia, worship.] 

monolith, mon’d-llth, n. a pillar, or column, of a 
single stone: anything resembling a monolith 
in uniformity, massiveness or intractability.— a^. 
monolith'ic, pertaining to or resembling a 
monolith: of a state, an organisation, etc., 
massive, and undifferentiated throughout: 
intractable for this reason.—monolithic inte¬ 
grated circuit (see integer). [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, lithos, a stone.] 

monologue, mon'a-log, n. a composition put into 
the mouth of one person, or intended to be 
spoken by one person: a harangue that engrosses 
conversation.— adjs. monologic (-loj'), -al.—v.i. 
monologise, -ixe (mon-ol'a-Ja), to indulge in this. 
—Also monologuise, -ize (-giz).—ns. monorogist, 
one who talks in monologue (also mon'ologuist); 
monoFogy, the habit of doing so. [Gr. monos, 
single, alone, logos, speech.] 
monomaeby, mon-om'a-ki, n. single combat: a 
duel.—Also monomi'chia. [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, mache, a fight.] 

monomania, mon-S-ma‘m~a, n. madness confined 
to one subject: an unreasonable interest in any 
particular thing.— n. monomfi'niac, one affected 
with monomania— ad/s. monomi'niac, mono- 
maniacal (-ma-m'a’kt). [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, mania, madness.] 
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einnoBietamc, irmhd-^ni-tai'ik, aa. involving or 
using but one metal as a standard of currency.— 
MS. mommetalUam (-mef'sAIrm); n w em st*- 
alUst. [sBonCo)*.] 

noaoDMtar,inoii-om'f-lar,(pro(.)a<{f> consitting of 
one measure.—n. a verse of one measure. 
[iaon(oK and meter (1).] 
monomial, moe-d‘m/*a/, n. an algebraic expression 
of one term only: a name consisting of one 
word.—^Aiso odi. [Ii]*fonned from Gr. monos, 
single, alone, L. nOmen, name.] 
monomorphic, mon^mdr’fik, av. existing in one 
form only.--o4i' monomordions. [Gr. monos, 
single, alone, morphi, form.] 
mmiomyarian, mon-d-mi-a’rl-»n, mff. having one 
adductor muscle. [Or. monos, sinde, alone, 
mys, myos, muscle.] 

monoaodcar, mon-d-nH'klt^r, rnff. having a 
single nucleus: monocyclic.—n. (med.) mono- 
Biideosis (mon<d-Ri>ic-//-d'r/r), the presence in 
the blood of an abnormally large number of a 
type of leucocytes.—See also infections mono- 
nacleosis under infect. [mon(o)-.] 
nKMHvetalousj mon-d-pet's-bs, (hot.) a^. having 
petals united. [biob(o)>.] 
monophagons, mon-of's-gss, eufj- having only one 
kind of food.—n. monoph'agy {-JD, feeding on 
one food: eating alone. [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, phagein (aor.), to eat.] 
monophasic, moiho-fas'ik, adJ. (of electric current) 
single-phase (also mon'o^ase): having one 
period of rest and one of activity during the 
24 hours {Mol.). [mon(o)-.] 
monophobia, mon-d-fS'bi-s, n. morbid dread of 
being alone. [nion(o)-.] 

monr^thottg, mtm'of-thong, n. a simple vowel- 
sound.—odi. monophthong {-thong'gsl). —v./.. 
nion'(d>thongise,-ixe {-gis), to turn into a mono¬ 
phthong. [Gr. monophthongos — monos, single, 
alone, fiahot^os, sound, vowel.] 
monodiyletic, mon-d-fi-lei'ik, or -/i-, ad), derived 
from a single stock. [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
phybtikos, pertaining to a tribesman—pAytf, 
tribe.] 

monophyodont, mon-d-fi'S-dont, adf. having only 
one set of tedh.— n. an aninul with but one set 
of teeth. [Gr. monophySs, of simple nature, 
monos, single, odous, odontos, tooth.] 
Monophysitc, mS-nof'i-zit, -sit, n. one who holds 
that Christ had but one composite nature.—odi. 
monophysitic {-sit'lk, -zlt'Ui). — n. monoph'ysit- 
ism. [Gr. monos, single, alone, pkysis, nature.] 
Monopfimophora, mon-d-plak-of's-rs, n.pl. a very 
primitive limpet-like class of molluscs, believed, 
till the discovery (1952) of the living NeopiUna 
off the W. coast of Mexico, to have been extinct 
since early Silurian times. [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, plax, plakos, plate, photos, bearing, from 
the single piece of shell.] 

monopbuM, mon’s-plSn, n. an aeroplane or glider 
with one set of planes or win^. [mono-.] 
monoplegia, nuuhd-ple'JIs, n. iparalysis limited to 
a single part. [Gr. monos, single, alone, pl^i, 
stroke.] 

monopode, mon's-pSd, it. a one-footed man, esp. 
a member of a fabled tribe with single foot large 
enough to be used by im owner as a sunshade 
(Pliny, NaturaUs HIstorla): a one-footed table, 
etc.--o((l. one-footed.—odi* moaopo'dial, pet^ 
taining to or of the nature of a monopodium.— 
ads. monopo'dialiy.—n. nHMwpo'dinm {hot.), an 
axis that continues to grow without being 
supplanted, as in the sympodium, by a latml 
branch. [L. monopodias, —Gr. momu, single, 

alone, and poos, podos, foot.] 
asonnpnly, mon-op's-U, n. sole power, or privilege. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msnl 


keep to oneself: to engross.— ns. mnnop'oliaer, 
4 p, momw'oltet.—ndi. monopnlia'tic. fL. tuone- 
jaMhan—Or. monopdlkm —moiNw, single, alone, 
pStseks, to sell.] 

asonoprinaidian, man-d-mls-ttld'lsn, adi. serrated 
on one 4de (m graptolites). [Gr. monos, simile, 
alone, prldn, a saw.] 

monopteros, mon-t^’mr-os, monopteron, -or, a. a 
circular Greek temple with one ring of columns. 
— atd. mooop'teral. [<h'. monos, single, alone, 
pteron, a wing.] 

monoptote, man‘op-tM, n. a word with but one 
case-form. [Or. monoptdtos —ntoims, single, 
alone, and ptdtos, fallen; cf. piOsis, am (see 
case).] 

monorail, mon'd-rdl, n. a railway with carriages 
running astride of, or suspended from, one rail. 
—^Also iud- [mon(o)-.] 

monorchid, mon-dr'kid, adl- having only one 
testicle.— r. monorch'ism. [Faultily formed from 
Gr. monordiis — monos, sin^e, alone, orchis, -eds, 
testicle.] 

monoriiine, mon’d-rin, adf. having one nostril.— 
Also moBorhin'al. [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
this, rhinos, nose.] 

monoiliynM, mon's-rlm, n. a series or tirade of 
lines all rhyming together.— ^Aiso <u0.— atU. 

- mon'orhymed. [mon(o)-.] 
monosacebaride, mon-d-sak’»-rld, n. a simple 
sugar that bannot be hydrolysed. [nion(o)-.] 
monosepalous, mon-d-sep's-bs, {hot.) adi. having 
the sepals all united. (mosKo)-.] 
monosodinm glutamate, mon-d-sd’dlsm gtSd'ts- 
mdt, a white crystalline salt which brings out 
the flavour of meat {glutamate, a salt of glutamic 
acid). 

monostich, mon'a-sttk, n. a poem of one line.— 
adi. monosticbous {-os'tlk-ss), in one line: in 
onb row. [Gr. monos, single, alone, stichos, tow, 
line.] 

monostroidiic, mons-stroflk, adj. not divided into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode: having 'the 
same strophic or stanxaic structure throughout. 
— n.pl. monostroph'ics, monostrophic verses. 
[Gr. monostrophikos — monos, single, alone, 
strophi, a strophe.] 

monostyle. mon'd-stll, {archil.) adi. consisting of a 
single shaft.— aeO. ■ monoatyrar. [Or. monos, 
single, alone, stylos, a pillar.] 
mmiosy, mon’os-l, {Mol.) n. separation of parts 
normally fused.—Also monA'sis. [Gr. mondsis, 
solitariness— monos, single, alone.] 
monosyUable, mon-a-sU’s-bi, n. a Word of one 
syllable.— adi. monosyllabic {-ab'lk). — n. mono- 
syU'abism. [mon(o)-.] 

monosyrametne, -u, mon-d-sim-et'rik, -el, adis. 
having only bne plane of symmetry. [mon(o>.] 
monoteleplione, moihd-teri-fdn, n. a telrohone that 
transmits sounds of one pitch only. [mon(o)-.) 
monothalamous, mon-6-thal'o-mss, euff. tingle- 
chambered: with but one cavity: (of fruit) 
formed from a single flower.—^Aiso nHWothal- 
amic {-am'lk). [Gr. monos, single, alone, 
thalamos, a chamber.] 

moBotbecal, mon-d-thi'kl, adi. having only one 
theca.—^Also monothe'eoua. [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, thiki, case.] 

monotheism, mon'd-thi-bm, n. the belief in only 
one God—n. mon'otheist.— adis. monotheist'ic, 
•al. (Gr. monos, tingle, alone, theos, God.] 
Monodmletism, mon-d-lhel’t-tlzm, n. the doctrine 
that Christ had but one will—opp. to DItheletbm. 
—Also Monotbelism {mon-oth'sl-Ism), Mem>- 
dMl'Itism.— ns. Monoth'elite, Monoth'elite.— 
adis. Monothddt'k, -aL [Gr. monos, single, 
alone, thelitis, a willw— thelein, to will.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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m o wo ti ati mam'a’4ittt, n. dnwing or painting in a 
single tint. ImeiKo^.l 

monotoeana, mon-ot’a^9s, adH. producing single 
offspring at a time: fruiting once only. {Gr. 
monos, single, alone, folcos, birth, ofi^pring.] 
momtooe, mon'a-tdn, n. a single, unvaried tone or 
utterance: a succession of sounds having the 
same pitch: continued or extended sameness: 
sameness in colour.— a4f. in monotone.—v.r. and 
F.i. to sing, declaim, speak, utter, in monotone. — 
aef/s. monotonic i-ton'lk), in monotone: of a 
function or sequence, having the property of 
either never increasing or never decreasing; 
moaotonouB (mon-oi'a-ms), uttered in one 
unvaried tone: marked by dull uniformity.— 
adv. monot'onously.— ns. monot'onousness; mon- 
ot'ony, dull uniformity of tone or sound: want 
of modulation in speaking or reading: irksome 
sameness or want of variety (fig,). [Gr. monos, 
single, alone, tonos, a tone.] 

Monotnmata, mon-S-tre’ms-ta, n.pj, the lowest 
order of Mammalia, having a single opening 
for the genital and digestive organs.— ad). 
nKNiotre'matous—also mon’otreme— n. mon'o- 
treme, a member of the Monotremata. [Or. 
monos, single, alone, trema, -atos, a hole.] 
monotroch, mdn’S-trok, (Scott, facet.) n. a wheel¬ 
barrow. [Gr. monos, single, alone, trochos, 
wheel.] 

Monotropa, mon-ot'n-pa, n. a genus akin to 
wint^reen—the bird’s-nest and Indian-pipe, 
nourished by a fungal mycorrhiza in humus. 
(Gr. monolropos, solitary— monos, single, alone, 
tropos, turn.] 

monotype, mon'a-tip, n. a sole type, a species 
forming a genus by itself: (cup.) proprietary 
name of a machine that casts and sets type, letter 
by letter.—Also at^. — adj. monotypic (~tlp'ik). 
[mon(o)-.] 

monovalent, mon-o-va'htU, mon~ov'sl~»nt, ad), uni¬ 
valent. [mon(o)-.] 

monoxide, mon-ok’sid, n. an oxide with one oxy¬ 
gen atom in the molecule. [mon(o)-.] 
monoxylon, mon-oks'l-lon, n. a canoe made from 
one log.— adf. monox'yious. [Gr.,— monos, 

single, alone, xylon, wood.] 
monozygotic, mon~d-zi-got'ik, ad), developed from 
one zygote. [mon(o)-.] 

Monroeism, m»n-rd‘ism, n. (or Monroe doctrine) 
President Monroe’s principle (1823) that Europe 
must refrain from intervention in the affairs of 
independent countries in the American con¬ 
tinents. 

Monseigneur, ni3-sen-yisr, n, my lord: a title in 
France given to a person of high birth or rank, 
esp. to bishops, etc. (written Mgr): the Dauphin: 
— pi. Mcsseigneurs (me~sen-yar). — n. Monsieur 
(ms-syo), sir: a title of courtesy in France' - Mr 
in English (printed M. or in full): the eldest 
brother of the king of France: a Frenchman 
generally—arch, and illiterate or grotesque, 
moun'seer (or -sir'): a Frendi gentleman:—p/. 
Messieurs (Fr. mes-yo, written MM.; Eng. 
mes'arz, written Messrs).—^Moiuieur de Paris, 
the public executioner. [Fr. mon seigneur, sieur, 
my lord—L. meum seniorem (occus.), my elder.] 
Monsignor, mon-sin’y»r; It. mon-sin-yor'; Mon- 
signore (-yo’ra), n. a title conferred on prelates 
and on dignitaries of the papal household—pis. 
Monsignors (-sin'), Monsigao'ri (-rd). (It.—Fr.J 
monsoon, monsoon', n. a periodical wind of the 
Indian Ocean, S.W. from April to October, and 
N.E. the rest of the year: a similar wind dse- 
where: in N. and W. India, the rains accompany¬ 
ing die S.W. monsoon.—eud. monsoon'al.— 
bredc of the monsoon, the fint onset of the 
monsoon rain. [Port, monpdo—^Malay mOsIm — 
Ar. mtaislm, a time, a season.] 
moMtor, man'stw, n. anything out of the usual 
course of nature: a prodigy: a fkbulous animal: 


an abnormaUy formed animal or plant: a 
grotcs 9 ue animal: a gigantic animal: any thing 
gigantic: anything hoirible from ugliness or 
wickedness.— ad), gigantic, huge.— n. monstrosity 
(-i/iw l-ti; obs. monstruos'ity), the state or 
fact of being monstrous: marked abnormality: 
an abnormally formed animal, plant, part, or 
object: anything outrageously constructed.— 
ad), mon'strous (o6s. mon'struous), out of the 
common course of nature: enormous: wonder¬ 
ful: horrible: outrageous: preposterous.—odr. 
(ercA.) exceedingly. — adv. mon'strously. — n. 
mon's&ousness. (Fr. monstre —L. manstrum, 
an evil omen, a monster— monire, moniium, 
to warn.] 

monstrance, mon’strans, n. the receptacle in which 
the consecrated host is exposed in R.C. churches 
for the adoration of the people. (O.Fr.,—L. 
monstrdre, to show.] 

monstre saerd, mS-str' sak-ra, a person (esp. in the 
world of theatre or cinema) whose appeal to the 
public is increased by his eccentricity. [Fr., 
sacred monster.] 

montage, mo-tizh', n. selection and piecing 
together of material for a cinematograph film 
with a view to effect: (act or process of making) 
a composite photograph: setting-up, assem¬ 
blage, superimposition: a picture made partly 
by sticking objects on the canvas. [¥r.,—monter, 
to mount.] 

Mimtagnard, m3-ta-nyar, one of the Mountain 
or the extreme democratic wing of the French 
Legislative Assembly (1st Oct. 1791 to 2ist Sept. 
1792), so called because sitting on the topmost 
benches. [Fr., mountaineer.] 
montane, mon'tan, adj. mountainous: mountain¬ 
dwelling. [L. montanus — mans, mantis, a 
mountain.] 

Montanism, man'ton-izm, n. a 2nd-century heresy 
founded by the prophet and ‘Paraclete’ Montanus 
of Phrygia—an ascetic reaction in favour of the 
old discipline and severity.—n. and ad). Mon'- 
tanist.— ad). Mootanist'ic. 
montant, mont'ant, n. a vertical member in panel¬ 
ling or framing: in fencing, apparently an 
upward blow (also, as if Sp., montant'o; S/iak.). 
lFr.,~monter, to rise.] 

montaria, mont-d-ri'a, n. in Brazil, a light canoe 
made of one log. [Port.] 

Mmtbretia, mo^t)-brish’y3, n. a plant (Tritonia) 
of the iris family bearing bright orange-coloured 
flowers. [After a French botanist, Coquebert dc 
Mowbref (1780-1801).] 

mimt-de-piitd, mS-da-pyH-td (Fr.), monte di ' 
pietd (mon'tit depya-td’; It.), n. a state pawnshop. 
[Fund (lit. mount) of pity or piety.] 
monte, mon'ta, -ti, n. a shrubby tract, a forest; a 
Spanish-American gambling card-game.—three- 
card monte, a Mexican three-card trick. (Sp., 

mountain, scrub, cards remaining after a deal_ 

L. mans, mantis, a mountain.] 
monteith, man-, mon-tith‘, n. a large 17th- or 18lh- 
century bowl, usually of silver, fluted and 
scalloped, for cooling punch-glasses (said to be 
named from ‘a fantastical Scot* who wore his 
cloak so scalloped): a cotton handkerchief with 
white spots on a coloured ground (from Glasgow 
manufacturers). 

montem, man'tern, n. a former custom of Eton 
boys to go every third Whit-Tuesday to a hillock 
on the Bath road and exact 'salt-money' from 
pasrors-by, for the university expenses of the 
seniOT scholar or school captain. [L. ad montem, 
to the hill.] 

montero, mon-tS'rd, n. a huntsman: a Spanish 
horseinan’s helmet-like cap with a flap.—Also 
monte'n^ap'. [Sp. montero, a huntsman— 
monte —L. mdns, mantis, a mountain.] 
Montessonan, mon-tesSr'Isn, -dr', ad), pertaining 
to Dr Maria Montessori or her method (e. 1900) 
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of education, insisting on spontaneity and free¬ 
dom from restraint. 

mootgolfler, monity-gotfi-ar, n. a tire-balloon. 
(From tbe brothers MontgoWer, oT Annonay, 
who sent up the first in 1783.] 

■MMitb, munth, n. the moon’s period: one of the 
twelve conventional divisions of the year, or its 
length—a calendar month.—n. month'liim, a 
month-old child.— a4f- montt'ty, performed in a 
month: done, recurring, or appearing once a 
month. —II, a monthly publication: a monthly 
rose: (pt.) the menses.— adr. once a month: in 
every month.—^monthly nurse, a nurse attending 
a woman in the first month after childbirth; 
montUy rose, a rose supposed to bloom every 
month; montii’a mind (see mind)-—^anomalistic 
month, the interval between the moon’s perigee 
passages - 27-SS4S days; lunar month, a 
month reckoned by the moon: a tynodkmonth; 
month ot Suiidaya,a tediously longtime; sidereal, 
or stellar, montii, tbe time in which the moon 
passes round the ecliptic to tbe same point 
among the stars - 27‘3217 days; solar month, 
one-twelfth of a solar year; synodic month, 
the period of the moon’s phoras » 29‘5306 
days; tropic^ or periodic, month, from the 
moon’s passing the equinox till she ag^ 
reaches it - 27-3216 days. (O.E. m8natk~ 
mdna, moon.] 

monticellite, mon-tlsel'U, n. an orthorhombic 
calcium magnesium silicate. [After the Italian 
mineralogist Teodoro MontlcelU (1759-1845).] 
monticolous, adi- mountain-dwell¬ 

ing. [L. montkola, a mountain-dweller—mdru, 
monlb, mountain, coUre, to inhabit.] 
monticulus, mon-tik'S~bs, n. a little elevation— 
also mon'ticle and mon'ticule.— a4/s- montic'- 
ulate, montic'ulooa, having small projections. 
[L. monHadus, dim. of mdru, mountain.] 
montre, rtHtr’, a. the visible pipes of an organ, 
usually the open diapason. [Pr., sample, show.] 
monture, mon'tOr, mS-lOr, n. a mounting, setting, 
frame. [Fr.] 

monument, mon'd-rtuta (pbs, num'iment), a. any¬ 
thing that preserves the memoty of a person 
or an event, a building, pillar, tomb, tablet, 
statue, etc.: any structui^ natural or artificial, 
considered as an object of beauty or of interest 
as a relic of the past: a historic document or 
record (sometimes confused with muniment): 
a relic, indication, or trace: a notable or endur¬ 
ing example: a warning token or admonition 
iSpeiu.y. a prodigy (,Shak.). —r.r. to comme¬ 
morate by or on a monument.— a4l, monu¬ 
mental i-ment’al), of or relating to or of the 
nature of a monument, tomb, memento, or 
token: memorial: massive and lasting: vast: 
impressive: amazing: loosely, very large.— adv. 
monument'aijy. [L. monumentum, monlmentum 
— mondre, to remind.] 
mony, mm'l, a Scots form of many, 
moay^es, mm’i-pla. See manypUes. 
monzonite, mon'zanrit, n. a coarse-grained inter¬ 
mediate igneous rock. [Monte MoruonI in the 
Dolomite Mountains.] 

moo, mdd, v.l. to low.—ii. a cow’s low. [Imit.] 
moo^, monch, mdoch, vA. to play truant: to go 
blackberrying: to slouch about: to skulk: to 
loiter: to sponge.— v4. to pilfer.—n. the act of 
mooching.—n. mooch'er, mouch'er. [Ferh. 
O.Fr. muehier, to hide; cf. miche.] 
mood, mddd, n. a form of the verb to express tbe 
mode or manner of an action or of a state of 
being (^am.)'- the form of the syllogism as 
determined by the quantity and quality of its 
three constituent propositions (.mg.): in medi¬ 
aeval music, mode in the sense of relative time 
value. [uHide.] 

mood, irtddd, n. temporary state of the motions or 
of attitude: state of tfoom or sullenness: anger 


beat of temper (obs.). — adr. mood'ily.— n. 
moed'iaesa, sullenness.— aids, mood'y, indulging 
in moods: sullen: angry (ohi.); niood'y-mad 
(Shoki), mad with anger. [O.E. mdd, mind; 
cf. Cer. Jiwl, courage.] 

mooi, md'i, (MrUc.) a4i- fine—a general word of 
commendation. [From Du.] 

mooktar. See maklitar. 

mold, mSdl, a Scots form of mould. 

mooia(h). SeemuUs(h). 

moon, mSon, n. the earth’s satellite: a satellite: 
a month: aitything in the shape of a moon or 
crescent: a crescent-shaped outwork (fort.). — 
v.f. to adorn with moons or crescents.—v.i. to 
wander about or gaze vacantly at aiwthing.— 
a4f. mooned, mark^ with the figure of a moon. 
—R. moon'er, one who moons about.—odir- 
mooa'ish, like the moon: variable: incorutant; 
moon'less, destitute of moonlight; moon'y, of 
or relating to the moon: moon-like: crescent¬ 
shaped: bearing a crescent: round and shining: 
moonlit: inclined to moon: fatuous: tipsy 
(slang). — n. a noodle.—moon'beam, a beam 
li^t from the moon.— ad), moon'-blind, affected 
with moon-eye: blinded by the moon: night- 
blind: dim-sighted, purbUnd.—mooa'-bow, a 
rainbow cast by the moon; moon'calf, a false 
conception or fleshy mass formed in the womb: a 
monster: a deformed creature: a doit; moon'- 
eye, a disease affecting horses’eyes: an American 
fretiiwater shad-like fish; moon'face, a full, 
round face—a point of beauty in the East.— 
ttdl> mom'-faced.—^moon'-flsh, the opah or other 
silvery disk-shaped fish; moon’-flower, the ox- 
^e didty; moon'-glade, the track of moonlight 
on water; moon'-god, -goddess, a god or goddess 
representing or associated with the moon; 
moon'-knife, a leather-worker's crescent-shaped 
knife; moonlight, the light of the moon—sun- 
lil^t reflected from the moon’s surface: smuggled 
spirit.— adf. lighted by the moon: occurring in 
moonlight.—^moonlighter, in Ireland, one who 
committed agrarian outrages by night about 
1880: a moonshiner: one who takes work in 
tbe evening in addition to his normal day’s work; 
mooidight flitting, a removal by night, with rent 
unpaid: moonlighting.— atUs. moon'lit, lit or 
illuminki by the moon; moon'-lovcd, loved by 
the moon.—moon'-mad'ness, 4ucuu:y, once 
thought to be connected with the raoon’sehanges. 
— ac(i. (Scott) moon'-raised, excited or maddened 
by the moon.—moon'raker, a moon-sail: a 
Wiltsbireman (from a Gotham story); moon'- 
ndcing, the following of crazy fancies; moon'- 
rise, the rising of the moon; moon'sail, a small 
sail, sometimes carried above the sky-scraper; 
moon'acape, the physical appearance of the 
surface of tlie moon, or a representation of it; 
moon'seed, a plant (Menispormum) with lunate 
seeds: moou’set, the setting of tbe moon; 
moon'ahme,*moonlight: show without reality 
Oig.): nonsense (coll.): a month (f!hak.): spirits 
illicitly distilled or smuggled.— adl- lifted by 
the moon: made of moonshine, bodiless.— 
moon'shiner, a smuggler or illicit distiller of 
spirits.— adi. moon'shiny, lighted by the moon: 
visionaty, unreal.—^moon'diot, act or process 
of launching an object or vehicle to orbit, or 
land on, tbe moon; moon'stime, an opalescent ,^ 
orthoclase feldspar, perh. sometimes sele 
moon'strika, the act or process of lamihtt>' a 
spacecraft on the surface of the 
moon'struck (also moon'-strichaa},' affected 
by tbe moon, lunatic, crazed.—moon'wort, a 
eusporangiate fern (BotrycMum binarU) with 
lunate pinnae, or other of the genus: the plant 
honesty (from its silvery septum).—en> ><■ 
moonshine, an old dish, fried eggs with onkw 
and various flavourings. [O.E. mdna; cf. 
mond, L. miiub, Cr. min.] 
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mooniliM. Same as manalii. 

Mocm-typer mSdn'-tip, n. a system of embossed 
lettering for the blind, invented by Dr William 
Moon 0847). 
moop. Same gs moup. 

moor, mdSr, n. a wide tract of untilled ground, 
often covered with heath, and having a poor, 
peaty soil: a heath: (Scot.) muir (mur, mSr, 
mUr). — ac(Js. moor'ish, moor'y, resembling a 
moor: sterile: marshy: boggy.—moor'•band, a 
hard ferruginous layer formed under moorland 
soil (also moor'-band pan, moor'-pan); moor'- 
buzz'ard, the marsh-harrier; moor'cock, moor'- 
fowl, red, or black, grouse; moor'hen, water-hen: 
female moorfowl; moor'-ill (Scot.), a cattle 
disease of moorland districts, marked by haemo¬ 
globin in the urine; moor'land, a tract of moor: 
moorish country.— adj. of moorland.—^moor'log, 
a deposit of decayed woody material under a 
marsh, etc.; moor'man, a dweller in moors; 
moor'-pout, muir'-pout, -poot {-powt, -poot), a 
young grouse. [O.E. mdr.] 
moor, moor, v.t. to fasten by cable or anchor.— 
v.i. to make fast a ship, boat, etc.: to be made 
fast.— ns. moor'age, condition of being moored: 
act of mooring: a due paid for mooring: a place 
for mooring; moor'ing, act of mooring: that 
which serves to moor or confine a ship: (in pi.) 
the place or condition of a ship thus moored.— 
moor'ing-mast. [Prob. from an unrecorded O.E. 
word answering to M.Du. nidren.] 

Moor, moor, n. a Mauretanian: a member of the 
mixed Arab and Berber people of Morocco and 
the Barbary coast: one of the Arab and Berber 
conquerors and occupants of Spain from 711 to 
1492: in some countries, a Mohammedan: a 
dark-coloured person generally, a Negro:—/em. 
Moor'ess.— n. Moor'ery, a Moorish quarter.— 
aell. Moor'ish. [Fr. More, Moure —L. Maurus, 
doubtfully connected with Byzantine Gr. mauros, 
black.] 

moorva. Same as murva. 

moose, moos, n. the American elk: a member of 
an American secret fraternity:— pi. moose.— 
moose'yard, an area where the moose tread 
down the snow and spend the winter. [Algon- 
quian mus, moos.] 

moot, moat, n. orig. a meeting: a deliberative or 
administrative assembly or court (hist.): its 
meeting-place: discussion: a law students'dis¬ 
cussion of a hypothetical case.—v.r. to argue, 
dispute: to propose for discussion.— v.l. -to 
dispute, plead.— adJ. debatable.—a<(/. moot'able. 
— ns. moot'er; moot'ing.—moot case, a case for 
discussion: a case about which there may be 
difference of opinion; moot'eourt, a meet¬ 
ing for discussion of hypothetical cases; moot'- 
hail, -house, a town-hall or council chamber: a 
hall for moot-courts; moot'-hiil, a hill of meeting 
on which the moot was held (often confused with 
mote-hill); moot'man, a Igw student who argues 
in moots; moot point, an undMided or disputed 
point. [O.E. ige)mdt (n.), motion (vb.), akin to 
mitan, to meet.] 
moove, an old spelling of move, 
mop, mop, n. a bunch of rags, yarn, or the like, 
on the end of a stick, for washing, removing dust, 
soaking up liquid, etc.: any similar instrument, 
lias for cleansing a wound, polishing, etc.: a thick 
Wb^shy head of hair: an act of mopping: 
a ‘iK||iJ'air (probably from the custom of 
occupation; dial.). —v.r. to 
wipe, ciMPlMbpp, or remove with a mop or as 
if with a clear away or dispose of as 

residue:—/tr.p. mopp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
mapped,— ns. mopp'er; mopp'et, a rag-doll: a 
little woolly dog: a doll-like woman: a term 
ci endearment or contempt, esp. for a girl or 
^hUd;— a4}. mopp'y {slang), drunk— n. mop'sy, 
dowdy: a slattern: a term of endearment.— 




a4i. mop'-head'-ed, having a shaggy, unkempt 
*head of hair.—^mop'stick, the handle of a mop: 
a hand-rail nearly circular in section: (also 
map'stick) a rod for raising a piano damper; 
mop'-up', an action of mopping up.—^mops and 
brooms, half-drunk: out of sorts; mup up, 
to clear away or clean up with a mop: to dear 
away, dispose of, what is left of the enemy; 
Mo^p), Mrs, a cleaner, charwoman. [Possibly 
from O.Fr. mappe —L. mappa, a napkin; or 
possibly from the name Mabel.] 
mop, mop. It. a grimace.— v.i. to grimace— it., v.i. 
often mop and mow. (Cf. Du. moppen, to pout.] 
mope, mop, v.i. to go aimlessly and listlessly: to 
yield to low spirits.— v.t. to make spiritless.—n. 
a listless person: (esp. in pi.) moping.— adv. 
mop'ingly-— oi(f. mop'ish, dull: spiritless.— 
adv. mop'ishly.— ns. mop'ishness; mop'us, ope 
who mopes.— atf). mop'y. [Origin obscure.] 
moped, mo'ped, a motor-assisted pedal cycle, 
mopoke, md'pdk, n. an Australian frogmouth: a 
New ^aland owl: a silly.—Also mope'hawk, 
more'-pork. [From the cry of the owl and of a 
kindred Australian species, mistakenly attributed 
to the frogmouth.] 

Mopp, Mrs. Same as Mop, Mrs. 
mopus, mop'os, mawpus, md'pas, (slang) n. a 
small coin. 

moquette, md-ket', it., a carpet and soft furnishing 
material with a loose velvety pile—the back, 
thick canvas, btc. [Fr.] 

mora, mo'rg, md’, n. delay, esp. unjustifiable 
(law) : the duration of a short syllable or half that 
of a long (pros.). (L., delay.] 
mora, morra, mor’», n. the game of guessing how 
many fingers are held up. [It. mora.] 
moraceous. See under morus. 
moraine, mo-ran', n. a continuous marginal line 
of debris borne on or left by a glacier: a garden 
imitation of this.— adj. morain'ic. [Fr.] 
moral, mor'ol, adj. of or relating to character or 
conduct considered as good or evil: cnhical: 
conformed to or directed towards right, virtuous: 
esp. virtuous in matters of sex: capable of know¬ 
ing right and wrong: subject to the moral law: 
supported by evidence of reason or probability 
—opp. to demonstrative : moralising (Shak.). — n. 
in pi. writings on ethics: the doctrine or practice 
of the duties of life: moral philosophy or ethics: 
principles and conduct, esp. sexual: in sing, the 
practical lesson that can be drawn from anything: 
an exposition of such lesson by way of conclu¬ 
sion: a symbol: (sometimes mor-aV, after Ger. 
moral or Fr. morale) morality: a certainty 
(slang): an exact counterpart (slang): (spelt 
morale to look French and to suggest the Fr. 
pron. mor-al' —the French word in this sense is 
moral) condition with respect to discipline and 
confidence, pride, fixity of purpose, faith in the 
cause fought for, etc. (usu. mil.). — v.t. and v.i. 
to moralise.— ns. morale, mor-dl’ (Fr. morale), 
morality: see above (mil.; moral); moraliafi'- 
tioB, -Z-, act of moralising, explanation in a 
moral sense.—v.r. mor'alise, -ize, to apply to a 
moral purpose: to explain in a moral sense: to 
make moral: to furnish with matter of morality. 
— v.i. to speak or write on moral subjects: to 
make moral reflections.— ns. mor'aliser; mor'- 
alism, a moral maxim: moral counsel: morality 
as distinct from religion; mor'alist, one who 
teaches morals, or who practises moral duties: 
a moral as distinguished from a religious man: 
one who prides himself on his morality.— adi- 
moralist'k.— n. morality (mor-al’i-ti), quality 
of being moral: that which renders an action 
right or wrong: the practice of moral duties 
apart from religion: virtue: the doctrine of 
actions as right or wrong: ethics: a mediaeval 
allegorical drama in which virtues and vices 
appear as characters (also moral'ity-play).— n. 
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mor'alter {Shak.}, a moralict.— adv, mor'allri in 13; mus.), a drawMBroom piece. {Fr.; see 
a moral manner: in respect of morals: to all miMiel.] 

intents and purposes, practically.—moral agent, mordaciona, mdr^a‘shas, atU. given to biting: 
one who acts under a knowledge of right and bitiing in quality (//(. or fig.).—edr> mordg'- 
wrong; moral certainty, a likelihood great ciously.—ns. mordacity (rdaM Hi), mordancy 
enou^ to be acted on, although not capable (.mdr'darhsi). — lufi- mor'dant, biting: incisive: 
of being certainly proved; moral courage, power serving to fix dyes, paints, goid-leaf.— n. a 
of facing disapprobation and ridicule; moral corroding substance: any substance that corn- 
defeat, a success so qualified as to count as a bines witn and fixes a dyestuff in material that 
defeat, or to point towards defeat; moral cannot be dyed direct: a substance used to 
faculty, moral sense; moral law, a law or rules cause paint or gold-leaf to adhere.— v.t. to treat 
for life and conduct, founded on what is right with a mordant— adv. mor'dantiy.' (L. mordire, 
and wrong: the law of conscience: that part to bite.] 

of the Old Testament which relates to moral mordent, ntdr'dani, {mus.) n. a grace in' which the 
principles, esp. the ten commandments; moral principal note is preceded in performance by 
philoB^hy, ethics; Moral Rearmament, a itself and the note below (twice in the double 
movement succeeding the Oxford Group in mordent): the character indicating it: some- 
1938, advocating absolute private and public times extended to other graces.—inverted mor- 
morality (abbrev. M.R.A.); moral sense, that dent, the pralltriller. [Cer.,—It. mordente.] 
power of the mind which knows or judges more, mo.', mdr, adf. (serving as comp, of many and 
actions to be right or wrong, and determines much) in greater number or quantity: greater 
conduct accordingly: (or moral interpretation, in size or importance (now rare): additional: 
etc.) tropoiogical interpretation of e.g. the other besides.—odv. to a greater degree: rather: 
Bible, finding of secondary meaning; moral sup- again: longer: further: moreover.— a. a greater 
port, the help afforded by approbation; moral thing: something further or in addition:— 
theology, ethics treated with reference to a divine super!., ad}, and adv. most {mdst). — ad}, mo'riah, 
source; moral victory, a defeat in appearance, more'iah, such that one wants more.—any more, 
but in some important sense a real victory. [L. anything additional: further; more and more, 
mdraiis — mds, moris, manner, custom, (esp. in continually increasing; more by token, in proof 
pi.) morals.] of this, besides; more or less, about: in round 

morall, (Shak., Mids. N. Dr.) n. emended by numbers; no more, nothing in addition: never 
editors to mural, but possibly a misprint for again: no longer in existence: dead. (O.E. 
wall. mara, greater; as an adv. more has superseded 

morass, ma-ras', R. a tract of sod, wet ground: a mo.] 

marsh.— atU. morass'y.—morass ore, bog-iron mote, mdr, mdr, n. a root: a stump: a plant 
ore. [Du. moeras —O.Fr. maresc, influenced by {Spens.). [O.E. moru, more, carrot, parsnip; 
Du. moer, moor.] Oer. mdhre.] 

morat, md'rat, md', n. a drink made of honey and more, mdr'e, mdr'e, mdr'e'(L.), in the manner; 
mulberry juice. [L.L. mdratum — mdrum, mul- more majorum (ma->dr'am,-^dr'am, m^ydr'd&Ri), 

berry.] after the iiMnner of,our (their) ancestors; more 

moratorium, mor-a-id'rHm, -to', n. an emergency suo (su', soo'd), in his (her) own way, in charac- 
measure authorising the suspension of payments teristic fashion. 

of debts for a given time: the period thus moreen, mo-rm', r. a stout corded stuff, woollen, 
declared: a temporary ban on, or decreed cotton, or both, often watered. [Poss. conn, 
cessation of, an activity:— pi. morator'ia, with moire.] 

morator'inms.— ad}- moratory (mor'a-za-ri), delay- morel, mor-er, n. any edible discomwete fungus of 
ing: deferring. [Neut. of L.L. moratdrius, adj. the genus Morchelia. [Fr. morille; cf. O.H.G. 
from mora, delay.] morMla {Qcr. morcheO, a mushroom; more (3).] 

Moravian, mo-ra'vHn, ad}, pertaining to Moravia morel, mor-el', n. a nightshade, esp. black night- 
or the Moravians.— n. ono of the people of shade: (also mor'al), a dark-coloured horse 
Moravia: one of the Unitas Fratrum or United {obs.). — ad}, blachish. [L.L.'more//us, blackish. 
Brethren, a small body of Protestants of extra- perh.—L. mdrum, a mulbmry, perh. l^te Gr. 
ordinary missionary energy, founded in the mauros, black.] 

I Sth century.— n. Mork'vianism. [L. Moravia, morel, mor-er, mor'al, moreU'o, -d, n. a dark-red 
Moravia— Morava, the river March.] cherry, much used in cooking and for cherry 

Moravian, mo-ra'vi-an, ad}, of the old province or brandy. [Possibly—It. mmreUo, dark-coloured 
the modern coun^ of Moray.— r. a Moray man. (see preceding); possibly—Flem. mareUe —It. 
[L.L. Moravia, Moray.] amarella, a dim. from L. amarus, bit^r.] 

moray, murray, murrey, murry, md'ra, md-ra', morendo, mo-ren'dd, {mus.) ad}, and adv. dying 
nwr't, mur-a’, n. an eel of the family Muraenidae. away, in speed and tone. (It., dying.] 

i Port. moreia —L. muraena —Gr. {s)myraina, moreover, tndr-d'var, mdr-, adv. more over or 
em. of (s)myros, eel.] beyond what has been said: further: besides: 

morbid, mdr'bid, Red. sickly: unwholesome: in- also, [more, over.] 
clined to dwell on unwholesome or horrible morepoik. Sm mopokc. 

thoughts: relating to, or of the nature of, mores, md', md’riz, md'rds, (L.) n.pi. eustoms, 
disease.— n. morbid'ity, sickliness: unwhole- manners. 

someness: ratio of sickness.— adv. mor'bidly.— Moresco, mor-es'kd, n. a Moorish dance or 
R. mor'bidness. [L. morbidus —morbus, disease.] morris-dance (It. Aforrsco): a Moor or Morisco. 
morbidezza, mdr-bi-det'sa, n. that quality of flesh- — ad}. Mooriiji. Ut., Moorish.] 

painting which gives the impression of lifel (^It.] Moresque, mor-esk^, ad}, in the Moorish manner, 
morbilli, mdr-bil'i, n.pl. measles.— adis. morbill'- — r. an arabesque. [Fr.,—^It. Aforesco.] 
iform, morbill'ous. [L.L. dim. of L. morbus, Moretoa Bay, mdr’tan bd, mdr’, the first settle- 
disease.] ment in Queensland.—^Moreton Bay chestnut, an 

morbus, mdr'bas, n. disease (Lat., used in phrases). Australian papilionaceous tree (Castanospermum 
— ad}s. morbif'erous, disease-bringing; dim- australe): its chestnut-flavoured seed, 
bi'fic, disease-causing.—morbus gallicus, the morganatic, mdr-gan-at'ik, at^. at, by, or of the 
French disease, syphilis. [L.] nature of, a ten-handed marriage, that is, a 

morceau, mdr-sd, n. a morsel: a fragment: a marriage (in some countries) between persons of 
piece of music: a short litmary composition: unequal rank (latterly only where one is of a 
pi. morceaux (-rd).—morceau de sahm {d» sd- reigning or mediatim house), the marriage 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mtnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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being valid, the children legitimate, but unable without teeth or claws; nomed (her.), blunted, 
to inherit the higher rank, the wife (if the lower- (Fr. marner (pa.p. tnonti), to blunt.] 


bom) not beit^; granted the husband’s title.— 
aefv. mwganat'iciuljr. {L.L. morgmatica, a gift 
from a bridegroom to his bride; cf. Ger. morgen- 
gabe, O.E. morgengffu, a morning gift.] 
inorgny, mdr'gd, n. the small spotted dogfish or 
bounce. fComish and Welsh morgi — mdr, sea, 
Cf, dog.] 

morgen, m6r’gan, n. a unit of land-measurement— 
in Holland, S. Africa, and parts of the U.S.A., a 
little over two acres; in Norway, Denmark, and 
Prussia, about two-thirds of an acre. [Ou. and 
Ger.; imh. morgen, morning, hence a morning’s 
ploughing.] 

morgenstem, mSr'gen-sturn, shtern, ft. a moraing- 
star (weapon). [Ger.] 

Morglay, mdr'gla, n. Sir Bevis of Hampton’s 
sword: hence, a sword. [Cf. claymore.)' 
morgue, mdrg, n. a place where dead bodies are 
laid out for identification: a place, as in a news¬ 
paper office, where miscellaneous material for 
reference is kept. [Fr.] 
morgue, mdrg, n. hauteur. [Fr.] 
moria, md’rl-9, md', n, folly. [Gr. mdrtS.] 
moribiiad, mor’t-bund, atU. about to die: in a 
dying state.— n. inoribund'ity. [L. moribnndus — 
mori, to die.] 

moriche, mor-e'chS, n. the miriti palm. [Carib.] 
morigeration, md-rij-9-ra'shan, md-, n, deferential 
behaviour.— atf/s. morig'erate, morig'erous. [L. 
mdrlgerdtid, -dnis — mds, marls, custom, humour, 
gerirt, to bimr.] 

Moiinga, mor-ltrg’ga, n. the horse-radish tree 
genus, constituting a family Moringft'ceae, 
apparently linking the poppies with the Legu- 
minosas. [Perh. Sinh. murungS.) 
morion, morrion, mdr’ or m^'i-an, it. an open 
helmet, without visor or beaver. [Fr., prob. 
from Sp. morridn — morra, crown of the head.] 
morion, mor'i-an, it. black quartz. [Fr.] 

Morisco,' mo-ris'kd, n. a Moor. esp. a Christian¬ 
ised Moor in Spain after the fall of Granada in 
1492: the Moorish language (obr.); (without 
cap.) a morris-dance or dancer: an arabnque.— 
Moorish.—^Morisk' lobs.). 

Morisonian, mor-i-sd'ni-an, n. o member of the 
Evangelical Union, formed in 1843 by the Rev. 
James Morhon (1816-93), after his separation 
from the United Secession Church—incorpo¬ 
rated with the Congregatioqgl Union of Scot¬ 
land in 1896 — It. Morisfi'nianism. 
morkin, mdr'kin, n. a beast that has died by acci¬ 
dent.— It. mor'ling, mort'Ung, a sheep dead of 
disease: its wool. [A.Fr. mortekine —L. morti- 
cina (fem. adj.), carrion-—morr, death.] 
mormaor, mdr-m&’ar, (k/st.) n. a high steward. 
[Gael, mormaer, now mdrmhaor —iNdr,'great, 
maor, ateWard.] 

Mormon, mdr’ttun, it. one of a religious sect with 
headquarters since 1847 in Salt Lake City, 
polygamous till 1890, calling i|self The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, founded in 
1830 by Joseph Smith, whose Book of Mormon 
was given out as translated from the golden 

S ates of Mormon, a prophet.— ns. Mor'monism; 
lor'monite. 

Mormops, mdr'mapt, it. a genus of repulsive- 
looking.American leaf-nosed bats. [Gr. mormd, 
a bugbear, dps. face.] 

mom, mdrn, it. the first part of the day: morning. 
—the morn (Scot.), tomorrow; the mom’s mom 
or inoraing (Scot.), tomorrow morning; the 
moiaa nicht (Scof.), tomorrow night. (M.E. 
morvren —O.E. morgen; Oer. morgen.] 
aiomay ^auce), mdr'nd, n. a cream sauce with 
cheese flavouring. [Perh. Philippe de Mornay, 
Fr. Huguenot leader.] 

mogae, mdrn, n. the blunt head of a jousting-lance. 
’—aslts. morai (mdr-ng'), of a lion mmpant, 
fiite, fdr; mf, hfk (her); rtdne; mdjt 


morne, mdiw, aeg. dismal, gloomy, sofnbre. [Fr.] 
rnoming, mdrn'it^, n. the first part of the day: 
the early part of anything: an early dmm 
(chiefly Scot.): a slight repast before recognised 
breakmt (dial.). — adf. of the morning: taking 
place or bmng in the morning.— adv. mora'ings, 
(now rare or dial.) in the morning.—morn'ing- 
dress, dress, esp. formal dress, worn in early part 
of day, as opp. to evening-dress; mom'uig-gift, 
a gift made by the husband to the wife on the 
morning after marriage: mom'iag-glo'ry, a 
plant of the genus Jpomoea (esp. tpmnoea 
purpurea) or Convolvulus, with showy flowers of 
various colours; mora'ing-gown, a «>wn for 
wearing in the morning; mora'ing-land, the east; 
mom'ing-prayer, prayer in the morning: matins; 
mom'ing-room, a sittingroom for use in the 
morning; mora'ing-eick'ness, nausea and vomi¬ 
ting in the morning, common in the early stages 
of pregngney; mom'ing-atar, a planet, esp. 
Venus, when it rises before the sun: a precursor: 
a mediaeval weapon, a spiky ball attached 
directly or by a chain to a handle: mora'ing- 
tide, the morning time: early part; moro'ing- 
watch, the watch between 4 and 8 a.m. [Contr. 
of M.E. morwening; cf. mom.] 

Moro, mdr'd, mdr'o, n. one of any of the tribes of 
Muslim Malays in the Philippine Islands. [Sp., 
lit. moor, L. Maurus.] 

morocco, ma-rok’d, n. a fine goat-skin leather 
tanned with sumac, first brought from Morocco: 
a sheep-skin leather imitation of it; a very 
strong ale, anciently brewed in Westmorland.— 
adi. consisting of morocco.—^French morocco, an 
inferior kind of Levant moroMo, with small 
grain; Levant morocco, a fine quality of moroc¬ 
co, with large grain; Persian morocco, a 
morocco finished on the grain side, 
moron, mdr'on, mdr', n. a somewhat feeble¬ 
minded person: one who remains throughout 
life at the mental age of eight to twelve.—^Also 
a<0. — adj. moron'ic. [Qr. mdros, foolish.] 
morose, ma-rds', adj. sour-tempered; gloomy: 
severe.— adj. morose'ly.— ns. roorose'ness; moro- 
sity (-os'i-ti; obs.). [L. mdrdsus, peevish —mds, 
mdris, manner.] 

Morpheus, mdr'/us, -jyas, -fi-as, it. Greek god of 
dreams, son of Hjmnos (sleep).— adjs. raorpbS'an 
(also mdr)', morpnet'ic (irreg. formed). [Gr. 
Morpheus, lit. moulder, shaper— morphe, shape.] 
morphew, mdr’fb, n. a skin eruption. [It. rnorfea.] 
morphia, mdr’fi-a, n, morphine.— ns. mor'phine 
(-Jen), the principal alkaloid in opium, used as a 
hypnotic; mor'phinism, the effect of morphine 
on the system: the habit of taking morphine; 
morphinomi'iiia; morphinomft'niac. [Gr. Mor- 
pheuSf god of dreams.] 

morphic, mdr’fik, adj. relating to form, morpho¬ 
logical.— ns. morphallax'is, regeneration in a 
changed form (Gr. allaxis, change); morpheme 
(mdr’fem), a linguistic unit (word or part of 
word) that has meaning.— adj. morphSm'ic.— ns. 
morphSm'ics, study of morphemes: moridio- 
genesis (-fa-Jen'i-sis), the origin and development 
of a part, organ, or organism.— adj. morpho- 
genet'ic.— ns. morphogeny (-foj’l-ni), morpho¬ 
genesis: morphographer (■fog'ra-far); mor- 
pbog'n^y, descriptive morphology.— adis. mor- 
pholog'ic, -al.— ns. morphol'ogist; morpfaorogy, 
the science of form, esp. that of uie outer form, 
inner structure, and development of living 
organisms and their parts: also of the external 
forms of rocks and land-features: also of the 
forms of words; morphophon'Cme, a phoneme 
whose variants belong to one morpheme.— ad). 
morphophonirn'ic.— ns. morpbophonSm'ics; mor- 
phd'ais, morphogenesis.— adis. morphbt'ic, per- 
taming to morphosis; morphotrop'ic.—n. mor- 
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phot'iopyr the effect on crystalline form of the 
addition or substitution of an element or radical. 
[Or. morphf, form.] 

Morpho, mdr'fS, n. a b'opical American genus of 
brilliant and gigantic buttnfUes, often bright 
blue. [Gr. Morpho, a name of Aphrodite.] 

morrhua, mor'o6-o, it. an old generic, now specifU., 
name of the cod {Gadus morrhua). [L.L. 
morrua.] 

morris, morrice, mor'is, morr'is-dance, ns. a 
dance, according to some of Moorish origin, 
which came to be associated with May games, 
with (iatto'ly) Maid Marian, Robin Hood, the 
bobby*horse, and other characters, who had 
bells attached to their dress; a tune for the 
dance.--y.f. morr'is, to perform by dancing.— ns, 
morr'is-dancer; morr'is-pike iShak.), a Moorish 
pike. [Maorisb.] 

morris. See meril (for nine men’s morris, etc.). 

Morris-tube, mor'is-tub, n. a small-bore rifle- 
barrel inserted in the breech of a larger, for short- 
range practice. [R. Morris (d. 1891), the in¬ 
ventor.] 

morrow, mor'6, n. the day following the present: 
tomorrow: the next following day: the time 
immediately after any event. [M.E. morve for 
morwen', cf. mom,] 

morse, mdrs, n. the walrus. [Lappish morsa, or 
Finn, mursu.) 

morse, mors, n. the fastening of a cope. [L. 
morsus, a bite, catch.] 

Morse, mors, n. signalling by a code in which each 
letter is represented by a combination of dashes 
and dots or their equivalents, invented by Sam 
F. B. Morse (1791-1872).—Abo ad/. 

morsel, mSr‘s»l, n. a bite or mouthful: a small 
piece of food: a choice piece of food, a dainty: 
a small piece of anything: a small person.— v.i. 
to divide into morseb: to apportion in small 
parceb. [O.Fr. morsel (Fr. morceau. It. mor- 
sello), dim. from L. morsus — mordere, morsum, 
to bite.] 

morsing-hora, mdr'sing-hdrn, n. the small horn 
that used to hold the fine powder used for 
priming. [Fr. amorcer, to prime (a gun).] 

morsure, mdrs'Or, n. a bite.— aifj. mors'al. (L. 
morsus, bite.] 

mort, mart, it. death (obs.) : a flourish sounded at 
the death of a buck, etc., in hunting: a sheep that 
has died a natural death (see also under mo^in— 
morling, mortling): a dead body.—^mort'bell, a 
funeral bell; nwrt'cloth, a pall; moet'-head, a 
death’s-head; mort'-safe, a heavy grating used 
to guard a corpse against resurrectionuts; mort- 
stoae, a wayside stone on which the bearers 
lay the bier for a rest. [Fr. mort, death, dead.) 

mort, mort, (dial.) n. a great deal. [Origin 
obscure.] 

mort, morr, (caitr) n. a woman: a loose vtoman. 
[Origin obscure.] 

mort, mdrt, n. a salmon, 3 years old. [Origin 
obscure.] 

mortal, mdr'tl, ae(f. liable to death: causing death: 
deadly: fatal: punishable with death: involving 
the penalty of spiritual death, as opposed to 
venial: to the death: implacable: human: very 
great (coll.): tediously long (coll.): witiiout 
exception (coll.): very drunk (slang). — n. a 
human being.—Wv. (dial, or coll.) extremely: 
confoundedly.— v.t. mor'talise, -iae, to make 
mortal.— n. mortality (-tal'i-ti), condition of 
b^g mortal: death: frequency or number of 
deaths, esp. in proportion to population: the 
human race, nature, or estate.— adv. mor'tally.— 
aM. mor'tal-etar'ing (Shak.), deadly-visaged.— 
bilb of mortality (see bill). [L. mortalis — morl, to 
die.] 

mortar, mdr'tar, n. a vessel in which substances 
are pounded with a pestle: a short piece of 
artillery for throwing a heavy shdl, a bomb, a 
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ufe-iine, etc.: a cement of lime, sand, and water. 
—V.I. to join or phster with mortar: to bombard 
with' a mortar.—^mor'tar-board, a square board, 
with a handle beneath, for holding mortar: a 
square-topped college cap. [O.E. mortere —L. 
mortarium, a mortar, matter pounded.] 
mortgage, mdr'gU, n, a conditional conveyance of, 
or lien upon, land or other property' as security 
for the performance of some condition (as the 
payment of money), becoming void on the per¬ 
formance of the condition; the act of conveying, 
or the deed effecting it.— v.t. to pledge as security 
for a debt.— ns. mortgagee', one to whom a 
mortgage is made or given; mort'gagor (->.*), 
one who mortgages his property.—Abo (some¬ 
times) mort'gager. [O.Fr.,— mort, dead, gage, a 
pledge.] 

mortice. See aiortisc. 

mortician, mdr-tish'en, (U.S.) n. an undertaker. 
[L. mors, mortis, death.] 

inortiferous, mor~tif'or-»s, tuU. death-bringing: 
fatal.— If. mortif'erousness. [L. mors, mortis, 
death, ferre, to bring.] 

mortify, mor'ti-fi, v.t. to kill (obs.): to destroy the 
vital functions of: to deaden; to subdue by 
severities and penance: to vex in a humiliating 
way: to dbpose of by mortification (Scots law). 
— v.t. to lose vitality: to gangrene: to be sub¬ 
dued; to practise asceticism:—/u-.p. mor'tifying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. mor'tified.— atO- mortif'ic, death¬ 
bringing: deadly.— R. mortificatkm (mdr-tl-fi- 
ka'shari), act of mortifying or state of being 
mortified: the death of part of the body: a 
bringing under of the passions and appetites by 
a severe or strict manner of living: humilia¬ 
tion: chagrin: that which mortifies or vexes: a 
bequest to some charitable institution (Scots 
law). — a^. inor'tifled.— n. mor'tifier.— a^. and 
R. mor'tiiying. [Fr. mortifter — L.L. mortifiedre, 
to cause death to— ifhors, mortis, death, facire, 
to make.] 

mortise, mor'tis, n. a hole made to receive a tenon 
—abo mor'tice.— v.t. to cut a mortise in: to 
join by a mortise and tenon.—mor'tbe-lock, 
mor'dea-lock, a lock whose mechanbm is 
covered by being sunk into the edge of a door, 
etc. [Fr. mortaise; ety. unknown.] 
mortmain, mort'mdn, (law) n. the transfer of 
property to a corporation, which is said to be a 
dead hand, i.e. one that can mever part with it 
again.—statutes of mortmain, acts of parliament 
restricting or forbidding the giving of property 
to religious houses. [Fr. morte (fern.), dead, 
main —L. manus, hand.] 

mortua] 7 , mSrt’u-ar-i, a^. connected with death 
or burial—n. a place for the temporary re^- 
tion of the dead: a payment to the parish priest 
on the death of a parishioner or to a bishop 
or archdeacon on the death of a priest. [L. 
mortuariut—mortuus, dead, mori, to die.] 
morula, mdr'w-h, n. a solid spherical mass of cells 
resulting from the cleavage of an ovum: from- 
boesia.— adj. mor'ular. [L. morum, a mulber^.] 
Moms, mS'ras, mS', n. the mulberry genus, giving 
name to the family Morfl'ceae, including fig, 
breadfruit, Ceari rubber.— ad). morA'cemis, [L. 
morus, a mulberry tree; cf. Cr. mdria.) 
morwoitg, mor’wong, n. an Australian and N.Z. 
food fish. [Native name.] 

Mosaic, md-s&'ik, ad/, pertaining to Moses, the 
great Jewish lawgiver.— n. Md'saism.—Mosaic 
Law, the law of the Jews given by Moses at 
Mount Sinai. 

mosaic, md-s&’ik, n. the fitting together in a 
design of small pieces of coloured marble, glass, 
etc.: a piece of work of thb kind: anything of 
similar appearance, or composed by the piecing 
together of different things: a leaf-mosaic: leaf- 
mosaic disease (or mosaic disease): a hybrid 
with the parental characters side by side and not 
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blended.—a4f. Tclatias to, or composed of, 
moBalc.->-adv. moeA'ici^.— ns. mosfi'iciHn (•/- 
sizm), presence side by side of patches of tissue 
of unlike constitution; mosi'icist (-i-sist}, a 
worker in mosaic.—mosaic gold, an alloy of 
copper and zinc, ormolu, a stannic sulphide; 
mosaic map, a composite photographs map 
made from aerial photographs. [Fr. mosatque — 
L.L. mosaicum, mBsaiaun—musa —Gr. mousa, a 
muse; cf. L.L. mOsaeum or mOsivum (opus). 
mosaic (work).) 

Mosasauros, md~s9-sS'r»s, n. a gigantic Cretaceous 
fossil pythonomorph reptile. [L. Mosa, the 
Maas, near which the first was found, Gr. sauros. 
a lizard.) 

moBchatel, mos-ka~teV. n. a small plant (Adoxa 
moschateUind), constituting in itself the Adoxa* 
ceae (by some included in the honeysuckle 
family), with pale-green flowers and a supposed 
musky smell. [Fr. mosctaelU —It. moschaiella — 
moscato, musk.) 

moschiferous, mos-k(f'»r-9s, adj. producing musk. 
[L.L. moschus, Gr. moschos, musk, L. ferre, to 
bring.) 

mose, m6s, v.i. only in Shak., Taming of the Shrew, 
III, ii. 51—to mose in the chine, to have glanders. 
[Supposed to be for mourn in the chine, perh.— 

Fr. morve d'eschine, glanders, running from the 
spine: the morbid matter of glanders was 
thought to come from the spine. Another sug¬ 
gestion is that mose is for pose, catarrh, turned 
into a verb.) 

Moselle, md-zeV, n. white wine from the district 
of the river Moselle, with an aromatic flavour. 
Moses basket, md-z»s, a portable cot for babies. 
[Story of Moses in the bulrushes. Ex. ii. 3.) 
mosey, md'zi, (slang) v.i. to move along gently: 
to iog; to make off; to hurry. [Perh. for 
vamoose.) 

moshara, md-sha'va, an agricultural settlement in 
Israel. 

Moslem,moz'/cm, hm, n.a Mohammedan(p/.-ms, 
-min).— adj. of, belonging to, Mohammedans. 

—Also Mus'lim.—n. Mos'lemism. [Ar. muslim, 
pi. musllmin — salama, to submit (to God); cf. 
Mussulman, Islam.) 

moslings, moz'IIngz, n.pl. the th<n shavings taken 
off by the currier in dressing skins. [Perh. 
mmnellings.) 

mosque, mosk, n. a Mohammedan place of wor¬ 
ship. [Fr. mosqu^ —It. moschea —Ar. masjid 
(in N. Africa pron. masgid) — sajada (sagada), to 
pray.) 

mosquito, mos-ke'td, n. loosely, any small biting 
or stinging insect: any of several long-legged 
insects of the family Culicidae, the females of 
which have their mouth-parts adapted for blood¬ 
sucking and can therefore transmit diseases incl. 
malaria:— pi. moaqui'to(e)s.—mosquito canopy, 
curtain, net, an arrangement of netting to keep 
out mosjquitoes; mosquitf-weight, a light 
featherweight boxer. (Sp. dim. of mosca, a fly 
—L. musca.) 

moss, mos, n. a bog (now chiefly Scots): boggy 
ground or soil: any of the Musci, a class of 
Bryophyta, small plants with simply constructed 
leaves, and no woody material, attached by 
rhizoids, the zygote growing into a small spore¬ 
bearing capsule that grows parasitically on the 
parent plant: ■ a mass of such plants: a moss¬ 
like growth, covering, or excrescence: loosely 
extended to plants of similar appearance to true 
mosses: a moss-rose.—v.r. to cover with moss: 
to dear of moss.— vJ. to gather moss.— n. 
mosa'ineas.— adJ. mou'y, overgrown or aboun¬ 
ding with moss: like moss: hofsgy. —mosa'- 
ag'ate, chalcedony with moss-h'ke inclusions of 
ehlorhe,’'manganese oxide, etc.; moss'-back, 
a person of antitHiated views: moss'bluiter 
(dtlBi'zr, ’blit’zr; Scot.), the bittern; moss'- 
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chaep'er (Scot.), the titlark; moas'-cnp (Scot.), 
cotton*gi^: moaa'-flow (Scot.), a watery bog. 
— ad/, moss'-grown, covetdl with moss.—moas'- 
hag', -bagg' (Scot.), a pit or slough in a bog; 
moas'luid, wet, pea^ land; nraas'-litt'er, a loose 
mass of lumps of peaty material; mosa'-plant, a 
lant of moss: the sexual generation in the life- 
istory of f. moss, on which the asexual genera¬ 
tion is parasitic; moss'-rose, a variety of rose 
having a moss-like growth on and below the 
calyx; moss'-traop'er, one of the iVeebooters 
that used to infest the mosses of the Border.— n. 
and adl. moss'-troop'lng.—dub-moss (see lyco- 
pod): Iceland moss (see Iceland). [(j.E. mds, 
bog; Du. mos, Ger. moos, moss, bog.) 
mossbunker, mos'bung-ktr, n. the menhaden. [Du. 
mars-bankeri the scad or horse-mackerel.) 
most, mdst, adl- (superl. of more) greatest: in 

g reatest quantity or number.— adv. in the 
ighest degree: almost ((/.5. and dia/.; perhaps 
aphetic).— n. the greatest number or quantity.— 
advs. most'ly, for the most part; most'what 
(Spens.), for the most part, mostly.—at (the) 
moat, at the utmost computation; tor the most 
part, chiefly: in the main; make the most of (see 
make). [The Northumbrian form mdst (Scot. 
maist) may have occurred in O.E. beside the 
ordinary form mlisf, or the vowel may come 
from analogy with the comparative; cf. Ger. 
meist.) 

mot, mot, (tdrs.) n. a motto: a hunter's horn-call. 
[Fr.,—L. muttum, a murmur.) 
mot, md, (Fr.) a word: a pithy or witty saying.— 
le mot iuste (h md zhiist), the word which fits the 
context exactly. 

mote, mot, (arch.) v.t. may: must:— irdpers. sing, 
pres, tense mote; pa.t. (Spens.) mote, mot (mot), 
in pi. mot'en (but see also must, I).—so mote I 
thee, so may 1 prosper (see thee, 2). [O.E. mdr, 
may, pa.t. mdste; confused with mought; Ger. 
muss, must.) 

mote, mot, n. a particle of dust: a speck; a seed 
or other foreign particle in wool or cotton (York¬ 
shire moit): a stain or blemish: anything very 
small.— odis. mfit'ed, mote'y (Scot, motty, 
mot'i), containing a mote or motes. [O.E. mof, 
Du. mof.) 

mote, mot, motte, mot, (arch.) n. a mound, esp. 
with a castle: a tumulus.—mote'-hill. [O.Fr. 

. mote (Fr. motte); often confused with moot, moot- 
hiU.) 

motel, md-teT, n. hotel made up of units, each 
accommodating a car and occupants; a hotel 
with accommodation and servicing facilities 
for cars. [mo(tor), (bo)tel.) 
motet, motett, md-tet‘, n. a polyphonic choral 
composition, usually unaccompanied, with 
biblical or similar prose text; loosely, an anthem 
or church cantata.— n. motett'ist. [Fr. motet, 
dim. of mof, cf mot (2).] 

moth, moth, n. the cloth-eating larva of the dothes- 
moth: the imago of the same kind; any 
member of the Heterocera, a popular and un¬ 
scientific division of the Lepidoptera, broadly 
distinguished from butterflies by duller colour¬ 
ing, thicker body, antennae not clubbed, wings 
not tilted over the back in rest, and by the habit 
of flying by night: that which eats away gradu¬ 
ally and silently: various kinds of insect vermin 
(o6s.): a fragile, frivolous creature, readily 
dazzled into destruction(/fg.): a light aeroplane: 
—pL moths (maths). — adfs. motfaed (motht), 
moth-eaten; moth'y, full of moths: moth- 
eaten.—moth-ball, a ball of naphthalene or other 
substance for keeping away clothes-moths.— v.t. 
to lay up in mothballs: to spray with a plastic 
and lay up (a ship, etc.).—v.f. moth'-eat (back 
formation), to prey upon, as a moth eats a gar¬ 
ment.— adl. mdh'-eaten, eaten or cut by mc^s. 
—^moth'-llower, a flower pollinated by moths; 
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moth'>httat«r, a goatsucker. {O.E. mothihe, 
mohihe; Ger. matte. J 

mother, mudk'ar, n, a female parent: a matron: 
that which has produced anything: the female 
head of a religious house or other establishment: 
a familiar term of address to, or prefix to the 
name of, an old woman; extended to an ances¬ 
tress, a stepmother, mother-in-law, foster- 
mother, an apparatus for chicken-rearing; the 
womb (of>.v.): hysteria (o6s.).— at^. received by 
birth,asitweref rom one’s mother: being a mother: 
acting the part of a mother: originating: used to 
produce others from.— v.t. to give birth to: to ac- 
knowledge,to adopt, to treat (especially irksomely) 
as a son or daughter; to foster; to attribute the 
maternity of authorship of (with on or upon)', to 
find a mother for.— ns. moth'erhood, state of 
being a mother; moth'ering, a rural English 
custom of visiting the mother church or one's 
parents on Mid-Lent Sunday (Mothering Sun¬ 
day).— a<iJ. moth'erless, without a mother.— n. 
moA'erliness.— a4j, moth'erly, pertaining to, or 
becoming, a mother: like a mother.—■ moth'er- 
ceir {biol.), a cell that gives rise to others by 
division; moth'er-church, the church from which 
others have sprung: a principal church; moth'er- 
cit'y, one from which another was founded as a 
colony: moth'er-coun’try, -land, the country of 
one’s birth: the country from which a colony 
has gone out; moth'ercraft, knowledge and 
skill required for care of child: moth'er-fig'ure, 
an older woman who symbolises for one the 
qualities and authority of one's mother; moth'er- 
in-law, the mother of one's husband or wife: a 
stepmother (obs.) ■,—pl. mothers-in-iaw.—moth 'er- 
liq'uor, motli'er-lye,mother-water.— af(J. moth'er- 
na'ked, naked as at birth.—moth'er-of-miU'ions, 
ivy-leaved toadflax; moth'er-of-pcarr, the nacre¬ 
ous internal layer of the shells in some molluscs 
(alsond;.); moth'er-right, succession in the female 
line: matriarchy: Mother’s Day, a day for hon¬ 
ouring of mothers, as second Sunday in May: 
also used for Mothering Sunday; moth'er-ship, a 
ship having charge of torpedo-boats or small 
craft; moth'er's-mark, moth'er-spot, a birth¬ 
mark ; mothers’ meeting, a periodical meeting of 
mothers connected with a church; mother’s 
(or mothers’) ruin, gin; moth'er-tongue, native 
language: a language from which another has 
its origin; moth'er-wa'ter, residual liquid, still 
containing certain chemical substances, left after 
others have been crystallised or precipitated from 
it; moth'er-wit, native wit: common sense; 
moth'erwort, a labiate (Leonurtts cardiaca) or 
other plant supposed to help womb disease.— 
every mother’s son, every man without excep¬ 
tion; fits of the mother (ohs.), hysteria: Mother 
Carey’s chicken, goose, the storm petrel, or 
similar bird; Mother Hubbard, a woman’s 
loose flowing gown, like that proper to the 
nursery heroine. [O.E. mddor; Du. moeder, 
O.N. mothir, Ger. mutter, Ir. and Gael, maihair, 
L. mater, Gr. meter. Sans, mair.] 
mother,i?»/dA'ar,n. dregs: scum; a slimy mass of 
bacteria that oxidises alcohol into acetic acid 
(in full, mother of vinegar).— v.i. to become 
mothery.— adj. moth'ery, like or containing 
mother. [Poss. the same as the foregoing; or 
poss.—Du. madder, mud; cf. mud.] 
motif, mo-tef, n. a theme dr subject: an element 
in a composition, esp. a dominant element: 
a figure, subject, or leitmotif (mus.): an orna¬ 
ment added to a woman’s garment, often 
symbolic. (Fr. motif', see motive.] 
motile, mo'til, in U.S. -til, adi- capable of moving 
spontaneously as a whole: characterised by 
motion: imagining most readily in terms of 
muscular action.— n. one whose imagery 
naturally takes the form of feelings of action.— 
n. motility {-til'i-ti). [L. motus, movement.] 
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motion, mS'shan, n. the act, state, manner, of 
changing pla^: a single movement: change of 
posture: power of moving or of bein^ moved: 
agitation; a natural impulse: a working in the 
mind: a feeling: an emotion: a prompting: 
an instigation: a formal proposal put before a 
meeting: an application to a court, during a 
case before it, for an order or rule that some¬ 
thing be done. esp. something incidental to the 
progress of the cause rather than its issue: 
evacuation of the intestine: a piece of mechan¬ 
ism; progression of a part (mas.): a puppet 
show((>hs.): a puppet (5 /m/c.): (in p/.) faeces.— 
t’.r. to direct or indicate by a gesture: to move, 
propose: to make a movement indicating as 
one's intention {obs.)'. to give motion to.— v.i. 
to offer a proposal.— adj. mo'tionat—n. mfi'- 
tionist, one who is skilled in motions — adj. 
mo'tionless. without motion. — mo'tion-man 
{ohs.), a puppet-showman; md'tion-pic'ture, a 
cinematograph film.—angular motion, change of 
angle between a standard direction and a line 
joining the moving object and a fixed point; 
go through the motions, to make a half-hearted 
attempt: to pretend;' laws of motion, Newton's 
three laws; (i) Every body continues in its 
state of rest, or of uniform motion in a straight 
line, except so far as it may be compelled by 
force to change that state; (2) Change of 
motion is proportional to force applied, and 
takes place in the direction of the straight line 
in which the force acts; (3) To every action 
there is always an equal and contrary reaction. 
[Fr. motion —L. mbtid* -Onis — movere, motum, 
to move.] 

motive, mo'tiv, adj, causing motion: having power 
to cause motion: concerned with the initiation 
of action; moving {obs.). — n. an incitement of 
the will: a consideration or emotion that 
excites to action: a niotif: a moving part of the 
body (Shak.). — v.i. to motivate.— v.i. mo'tivSte, 
to provide with a motive: to induce.— n. 
motivk'tion, motivating force, incentive.— adjs. 
motivi'tional, pertaining to motivation; mo'tive- 
less.— ns. mo'tivelessness: motiv'ity, power of 
moving or of producing motion.—motivated 
art, art produced under the influence of drugs; 
motivation(al) research, research into motiva¬ 
tion, esp. into consumer reaction, carried out 
scientifically; motive power,* the energy or 
source of the energy by which anything is 
operated. [L.L. moiivus —L. movere, motum, 
to move.] 

motley, mot'h, adj. particoloured: variegated: 
made of, or dressed in, motley: jester-like: 
heterogeneous.— n. a cloth of mixed colours 
iobs.): a particoloured garb, such as a jester 
wore (obs.): a patchwork (obs.): a jester (SAok.). 
— adj. mot'ley-roind'ed iShak.), having a mind 
of heterogeneous and inconsistent contents. 
[Origin obscure.] 

motmot, mol'mol, n. a tropical American bird 
(Momotus), akin to rollers and kingfishers, that 
nibbles its tail-feathers into racquet-shape. [Said 
to be Mexican name.] 

motocross, rnd'id-kros, n. a form of scrambling, 
racing round a very rough circuit, [motor.] 

moto perpetuo, md'to per-pet'oo-3, (It.) perpetual 
motion: a piece of music that goes swiftly 
without stop from beginning to end. 

motor, mo'Ur, n. a mover: that which gives 
motion: a machine whereby some source of 
energy is used to give motion or perform work, 
esp. an internal-combustion engine or a machine 
for converting electrical into mechanical energy: 
a motor-car; a muscle, or a nerve, concerned in 
bodily movement.— adj. giving or transmitting 
motion: driven by a motor; of, for, with, relat¬ 
ing to, motor vehicles: concerned with the trans¬ 
mission of impulses: initiating bodily movement: 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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pertainii)g to muscular movement or the sense grave (Scot, mouh, mools, mddk): soil rich in 
of muscular movement.— v.t. and v.i. to con- decayed matter.—v.r. to cover with soil.— vJ. 
vey, traverse, or travel by a motor vehicle.— (obs.) to moulder.— v.l. mould'er, to crumble to 
iitO- moto'riai. motory.—n. motorist'tion, -z-. mould: to turn to dust: to waste away f^radually. 
—v.r. mo'torise, -ize, to furnish with, or adapt to — v.t. to turn to dust.— adj. mouM'y, like, or of 
the use of, a motor or motors; to interpret or the nature of, mould.—mould'-board, the curved 
imagine in terms of motor sensation.— ns. plate in a plough which turns over the soil, 
ino'torist, one who drives a motor-car, esp. for [O.E. molde; Ger. dialect molt, molten, Goth, 
pleasure; moto'rium, that part of the nervous molJa.] 

system concerned in movement.—mo'tory, mould {U.S. mold), mdid, n. a woolly growth on 
causing, conveying, imparting motion; motor, bread, cheese, or othm vegetable or animal 
—mo'tor-ban'dit, a robber who uses a motor-car; matter: any one of various small fungi (Mucor, 
mo'tor-bi'cycle, -boat, -bus, -car, -coach, -cy'cle, ?eniciilium,etc.)ofdifrerentclasses,formingsuch 
-launch, -lorr'y, -ship, one driven by a motor; growths.—v./. to become mouldy.—v.r. to cause 
motorcade (md'tar-kSd; after cavalcade), a or allow to become mouldy.—n. mould'iness.— 
procession of motor-cars; mo'tor-cy'cling; mould'y, overgrown with mould: likemould: 
mo'tor-cy'clist.— atf/s. mo'tor-driven, driven by a stale: musty. [M.E. mowle; cf. O.N. mygla.] 
motor; mo'tor-jet, a reciprocating engine with a mould (U.S. mold), mold, n. a templet: matrix in 
fan for jet-propulsion; mo'torman, a man who which a cast is made: a formed surface from 
controls a motor, esp. that of a tram-car; which an impression is taken: the foundation 
mo'tor-trac'tion, the conveyance orioads,includ- upon which certain manufactured articles are 
ing passengers, by motor vehicles; mo'tor- built up: a thing formed in a mould, esp. a 
trac'tor, an internal-combustion engine for jelly or blancmange: nature: form: model: a 
hauling loads, esp. for drawing agricultural pattern: that which is or may be moulded: a 
implements; mo'torway, a road for motor set of mouldings (arch//.).—v.r. to knead: to mix 
traffic, esp. one for fast traffic with no crossings {obs.}: to shape: to model: to form in a mould, 
on the same level. [L.mdtor —movcrc, to move.] —mould'able.—iis. mould'er; mould'ing, the 
motorail, mS’td-ral, n. a system of carrying cars process of shaping, esp. any soft substance: 
and passengers by train on certain routes, anything formed by or in a mould: an oma- 
(motor.] mental edging or band projecting from a wall 

motoscafo, md-td~ska'fS, (It.) a motor-boat :—pi or other surface, as a fillet, astragal, bead, etc.: 
motoscafi (-/?). a strip of wood that can be applied for the pur- 

mott, mot (JSpens.), pa.t. of mete. pose.—mould'-candle, a candle made in a mould, 

motte. mott, mot. n. (S.W. I/.S.) a clump of trees, not dipped; mould'-fae'ing, a fine powder or 
esp. in prairie country. [Mex. Sp mata.] wash applied to the face of a mould to ensure a 

motte. &me as mote (3). smooth casting: mould'ing-board, a baker’s 

mottle, mot'I, v.t. to variegate blotchily.— n. a board for kneading dough; mould'-Ioft, a room 
blotched appearance, condition, or surface: in which the several parts of a ship’s hull are 
yarns of two colours folded together.— adj. laid off to fbll size from the construction draw- 
mott'led. — n. mott'ling. — adJ. mott'le-faced. ings. [O.Fr. modle, molle (Fr. inoule)~h. 
[Prob. from motley.] modulus, a measure.] 

motto, mot’d, n. a short sentence or phrase mouldwarp, mdld'worp, n. a mole: {Scot.) 
adopted as representative of a person, family, modiwort, mow'di-wurt, moudi(c)wart, -wort, 
etc., or accompanying a coat of arms; a passage moo'd!-. [O.E. molde, mould, earth, weorpan, to 
prefixed to a book or chapter shadowing forth throw; cf. O.H.G. muliwurf (Ger. mauiwurf), 
its matter: a scrap of verse or prose enclosed in Onn. muldvarp.] 

a cracker or accompanying a sweetmeat :—pi moulin, mdd-l£, n. a shaft in a glacier worn by 
mott'oes (-dr).— adj. mott'ft’d, mott'oed. [It.,— water running down a crack.— n. moulinet {mdd- 
L. muttum, a murmur.] li-net', or moo'), a machine for bending a cross- 

motty. See mote (2). . bow. [Fr. moulin, mill, and dim. moulinet — 

motuca, md-tdS'ka, mutuca, mdd-tSd'k», n. a large L.L. mollnum.] 

Brazilian biting fly of the Tabanidae. (Tupi moult, {U.S. molt) molt, v.i. to cast feathers or 
mutuca (Port, motuca).] _ other covering: to be shed.— v.t. to shed.— n. the 

motu proprio, mo'tu prd’pri-o, mo'too pro'pri-6, act, process, condition, or time of moulting.— adl- 
(L.) of his own accord. moult'en {Shak.), having moulted.— n. m^t'ing. 

moj’, mou, mdS, n. a Scots form of mouth. [O.E. {bDmtitian, to exchange—L. mUtdre', the 

moHch, moucher^ Same as mooch, etc. /, first a freak of spelling, afterwards sounded.] 

moucharaby, nwo-shar'a-bi, n. a balcony enclosed mound, mownd, n: a boundary-fence or hedge 
with lattice-work. [Fr.,—Ar. mashrablyyah.] {obs.): a bank of earth or stone raised as a 
mouchard, moo-sAdr, It. a police spy. [Fr.] protection: a hillock: aheap.—v.t. to enclose 

mouchoir, moo-shwdr, n. a pocket-handkerchief, with a fence or an embankment {obs.): to 
[Fr.) fortify with an embankment: to heap in a 

moudi(c)wart, -wort, Scots forms of mouldwarp. mound.—mound'-bird, a megapode, or bird of 
moue, mob, ft. a grimace of discontent, pout. [Fr.] the Australian family Mi^podidae, gallina- 
moufflon, moufloii, muflon, mddf'lon, n. a wild ceous birds that build large mounds as incu- 
sheep of the mountains of Corsica, etc.: ex- bators; mound'-builder, one of the Indians who 
tended to large big-horned wild sheep of other in early times built great mounds in the eastern 
kinds :—pi moufflon. [Fr. moujton —L.L. mufrd. United States: a mound-bird. [Or^n obscure; 
-onis.] O.E. mund means guardianship.] 

inougbt, mSt, mowt {Spens. mdt), {obs. and dial.) mound, mownd, n. a king’s orb. [Fr. monde —L. 
pa.t. of may. See also mote (1). mundus, the world.] 

mouilM, mdo-yS, adl. (of / and n) sounded in a mounseer, mown'ser, or -ser', {arch., IIHt., or 
liquid manner, palatalised—as II in ‘mouilld’, derisive) n. for monsieur, a Frenchman. 
gl in ’ser^lio’, k in ‘Seflor’. [Fr. moistened.] mount, mownt, n. {arch, except Mount, as prefix 
mouiik, moo-zkik', moo'zhik, n. Same as muzhik, to a name) a mountain: a small hill or mound, 
mould(U.5. mold), md/d,ii. loose soft earth: earth, natural or artificial: a fleshy protuberance on 
considered as the material of which the body is the hand. [O.E. munt and O.Fr. mont, both— 
formed or to which it turns: the earth of the L. mdns, montls, mountain.] 
grave: the ground, the land, the'world {obs. or mount, mownt, v.f. to go up: to climb: to get 
arch.): (in pi) clods, esp. in allusion to the upon horseback, bicycle, or the like: to extend 
JSte,fSr; mi, hur (her); mrqp; m6ie,fiir; mOte; mdBn./obf; dhen (then) 
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upward: to extend backward in time: to rise harangues and plays the fool: a buffoon; a 

in level or amount: to amount (,obs.), — v.t. to charlatan.—v./. to win, effect, render, by 

climb, ascend: to get up on: to cover or mountebankery.— v.i. (or v./. with It} to play 

copulate with: to cause to rise, to lift, raise, the mountebank.— ns. moun'tebankery, nwun'te- 

erect: (o place upon anything high: to put on banking, moun'tabankisin. (It. montimbanco, 

horseback, or the like: to furnish with an montambanco — monture, to mount, in, on, 

animal, bicycle, etc., to ride on: to fix in a banco, bench.] 

setting, on a support, stand, or mount: to mountenance, roountenaunce, mouni'an-gns, -^ns, 
furnish with accessories; to put in position and (Spans.) n. amount: distance. [App. O.Fr. 
state of readiness for use or exhibition: to stage: monronca. assimilated to maintenance; cf. mount, 
to be armed with: to carry, wear, or put on: mountant.] 

to put into operation, carry out.— n. a rise: an moup, moop, moop, (Scot.) v.t. to nibble; to 
act of mounting: manner of mounting: a step mumble.— v.i. to consort. (Origin obscure.] 

to mount by: a signal for mounting: a riding mourn, morn, mdrn, (mra) nniorn. v.f. to grieve: to 
animal or cycle: that upon which a thing is be sorrowful: to wear mourning: to murmur 
placed or in which it is set for fixing, strengthen- as in grief.— v.t. to grieve fur: to utter in a 
ing, embellishing, esp. the card surrounding a sorrowful manner.— n. moum'er, one who 
picture, or the slide, cover-glass, etc., used in mourns: one who attends a funeral, especially a 
mounting an object for the microscope.— adj. relative of the deceased; a person hired to 
mount'ed, on horseback: furnished with horses: lament or weep for the dead: a penitent at a 
set on high: raised on steps, generally three, revival meeting ((/.5.).—ad/, nioarn'fi^ causing, 

as a cross (her.): set up: set.— ns. mount'er; suggesting, or expressing sorrow; feeling grief, 
mount'ing; inount'y, mount'ie(co//.), a Canadian — adv. mourn'fully.— n. moura'fulness. — adt'. 
mounted policeman.—mount'iag-block, a block moum'ing, grieving: lamenting.— n. the act of 
or stone to enable one to mount a horse.— expressing grief: the dress of mourners, or 
mount guard (see guard). [Fr. monter, to go up— other tokens of mourning—also (Scot.) in pi. — 
L. mdns, mantis, mountain.] adv. mourn'ingly.—mourn'ing-bord'er, a black 

mountain, mownt’ih, n. a high hill: a wine made margin used on notepaper, etc., by those in 
from mountain grapes; in Ireland, wild pasture mourning: a dirty edge on a finger-nail (coll.); 
land: (cup.) the extreme party in the French moum'ing-bride, the sweet scabious (Scahiosa 
Revolution (sec also Montagnard).— adj. of or atropurpurea); mourn.'ing-cloak', an under¬ 
relating to a mountain: growing, dwelling, or taker's cloak, formerly worn at a funeral: 
found on or among mountains.— adj. mount'- mourn'ing-coach', a closed carriage for carrying 
ained.— n. mountaineer', an inhabitant of mourners to a funerd; moum'ing-dove', an 
mountain country: a climber of mountains; a American pigeon with plaintive note; moum'ing- 
member of the Mountain.— v.i. to climb piece, a picture intended to be e memorial of the 
mountains. — n. mountaincer'ing, mountain dead; moum'ing-ring', a ring worn in memory 
climbing.— adj. niount'ainous, full of, charac- of a dead person; mourn‘ing-stiifl, a lustreless 
terised by, mountains: large as a mountain: black dress fabric, as crape, cashmere, etc., for 
huge.—mount'ain-ash', the rowan-tree; muunt'- making mourning clothes.—half-mourning (see 
ain-bcav'er, the scwcllel or Haplodon; mount'- half): in mourning, wearing black (in China 
ain-bluc', blue carbonate of copper; moiint'ain- white) in token of mourning; of a ship, painted 
bram'bic, the cloudberry; mouiit'ain-cat', a blue: with eyes blackened (s/ufig). [O.E.murnan; 
catamount, a wild-cat; inount'aiii-chain', a O.H.C. ;Mor»e«i, to grieve.) 
range of mountains forming a long line: mournival,mdr'R/-va/,mor',/t.ingleck,asetorfour 
mount'ain-cork', mount'ain-leath'er, a matted aces, kings, etc. (Fr. morale.] 
mass of a fibrous amphibole, cork-like or mouse, mow.v, n. a little rodent animal (Mus) 
leathery; mount'ain-dew', whisky; mount'uin- found in houses and in the held.s: extended to 
flax, amianthus; mount'ain-cvcrlast'ing, the various voles and other animals more or Ws like 
cat's-foot (Antennaria dioica), a small woolly the mouse, the ^///rr-mouse,, sArew-mouse: a 
composite plant of the hills and seashore; term of endearment (obs.): 'a muscle (ohs.): 
mour.t'ain-liare', a smaller species of hare, grey part of a hindleg of beef, next the round (dial.); 
in summer, usually white in winter.— adv. and also mouse'-butt'oek and mouse'-piece): a match 
adf. mount'ain-higir, mount'ains-high', high as for firing a cannon or mine: a knot or knob to 
a mountain (hyperbolically). —mount'ain-lau'rci, prevent slipping (naut.): a black eye, or dis- 
kalmia; Mountain Limestone, the lowest coloured swelling (slang): a timid, shy, colour- 
division of the Carboniferous in England, the less person:— pi. mice (mis). — v.i. (mows) to 
Carboniferous Limestone; mount'ain-li'on, the hunt for mice or as if for mice: to prowl.—r.f. 
puma; mount'ain-marr'ow, iithomarge: mount'- to treat or to tear as a cat does a mouse: to paw 
ain-mcal, bergmehl; mount'ain-rail'way, a or handle amorously; to secure with a mouse 
light narrow-gauge railway for mountainous (naut.).—Hi. mouse'kin, mous'ie, a young or 
regions, usually a rack-railway; mount'ain- little mouse; monscr (mowz'er), a cat good at 
sheep', the bighorn of the Rocky Mountains; catching mice: a prying person: mouse'y 
mount'ain-sich'ncss. sickness brought on by (mows'sr-i), a resort of mice.— n. and adi- 
breathing rarehed air; mount'ain-sidc, the slope mousing (mowz'ing). — v.t. mousle (mowz'l), to 
of a mountain; mount'ajn-soap', a greasy kjnd pull about roughly or disrespectfully.—cK/y. 
of halloysite; mount'ain-tall'ow, hatchettite; mousy (moivs'i), like a mouse in colour or smell: 
mount'ain-tea'. the American evergreen Gaul- abounding with mice: noiseless, stealthy: of 
therla procumbens; mount'ain-top; mount^ain- hair, limp and dull greyish-brown; of person, 
wood', a fibrous wood-like asbestos.—Old Man uninteresting, too unassertive.—mouse'-colour, 
of the Mountain, a popular name for the chief of the grey colour of a mouse.— a^s. mouse'- 
the/fosAsAfuA/n (see assassin). (O.Fr. mo/iTo/gnc colour, -cd.—mouse'-deer, a chevrotain.—oef/. 
—L. mans, mantis, mountain. In some com- mouse'-dun, mouse-coloured.—mouse'-ear, a 
pounds mountain is used like Ger. berg, as if name of several plants with soil leaves shaped 
- mine.] like a mouse's ear, esp. forget-me-not: (mouse'- 

mountant, mownt'mt, n. an adhesive paste for ear chick'weed, any plant of the nnusCcrastium, 

mounting photographs, etc.— adj. (Shak.) rising akin to chtekweed); mouse'-hoie.afaoiemadeor 

on high. (Fr. monlant, pr.p. of monter, to used by mice: a small hole or opening; mouse'- 
mount.) himt (Shak.), a mouscr; mouse'-sight, myopia; 

mountebank, mown'ti-bangk, n. a quack who mouse'-tail, a small ranunculaceous plant 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-m»nl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(Myonirut) with » tpike of leed-vessels very 
like the*t8u of a mouse; iiiouse'4nm; s tnp for 
mice; any cheese of indifferent quality. [O.E. 
mSa, pi. trips’, Oer. maus, L. mUs, Gr. mps, mouse, 
muscle.} 

mousmee, mousing, mdds'mS, n. a Japanese girl, 
esp. a waitress. (Jap. musume.] 
mousqnetaire, mdds-ks-ter', n. a musketeer: a 
woman’s cloak trimmed with ribbons, with large 
buttons, fashionable about 18SS: a broad turn* 
over linen collar worn a few years earlier.— 
monsquetaire glove, a woman^s glove, long* 
armed, loose at top, without slit len^hwise. 
[Fr.J 

moussaka, mob-s&’ka, n. a Greek dish consisting 
of minced meat, aubergines, tomatoes and 
cheese. 

mooise, moos, n. an ice or other dish made from 
whippiKl cream. [Fr., moss.] 
mottsseline, mdds-lin', n. fine French muslin: a 
very thin glassware: a claret-glass made of it.— 
mou8selin^e-laine(-</a-/eK'), an all-wool muslin; 
mousseline-de-soie (~di-swa), a silk muslin. [Fr.] 
moust. See most (5). 

moustache, mustache. m»s-, mus-, mdds-tash’, n, 
the hair upon the upper lip—also mustachio 
i-tS'skS ).—Also in pL — tuii. moustached', mus- 
tach'ioed; moustach'ial.—moustache'-cup, a cup 
with the top partly covered, formerly used to 
keep the moustache from getting wet.—old 
moustache, an old soldier. [Fr. moustache — 
It. mostaecio —Doric C3r. mystax,, -Okos, the 
upper lip, moustache.] 

Mousterian, mdos-ti'ri-en, ad], of an early Palaeo¬ 
lithic culture between Acheulean and Aurig- 
nacian. [Le Moust let, a cave on the Vdzdre which 
has yielded implements of this age.] 
moutan, moo'tan, n, a tree-peony. [Chin.] 
mouter, mdot'ar, a Scots form of multure, 
mouth, mowth, n. the opening in the head of an 
animal by which it eats and utters sound: 
opening or entrance, as of a bottle, river, etc.: 
a consumer of food: a speaker: a spokesman: 
cry, voice, utterance: a wry face, a grimace:— 
pL mouths, mowdhz. — v.t. (mowdh) to utter: to 
utter with exaggerated, affectedly pompous, or 
self-conscious action of the mouth: to declaim 
or spout: to take in the mouth: to feel, mumble, 
or mangle with the mouth: to train to the bit.— 
y.r. to declaim, rant (also v.l. with it): to apply 
mouths iShak.): to grimace: to debouch.— 
adjs. mouthable {mowdh’»~bl), lending itself to 
elocutionary utterance; mouthed Jmawdhd), 
having a mouth.—ns. mouther (mowdh'ar), one 
who mouths: mouth'ful {moYith'fal), as much as 
Alls the mouth: a small quantity: a big word: 
a momentous utterance (slang): — pi mouth'fuls. 
— adls. mouth'less; mouthy (mowdh'i), rant¬ 
ing: affectedly over-emphatic.—mouth-breather 
(mouth’-brd'dhar), one who habitually breathes 
through the mouth; mouth'-breeder, a cichlid 
fish that carries its younrin its mouth for 
protection.— ad]- mouth-filling (mowth’), Aill- 
sounding.—^mouth'-friend (Shak.), one who only 
professes friendship; mouth'-hon'our (Shak.), 
insincere civility.—nij/. mouth-made (Shak.), in¬ 
sincere.—mouth music, music (usually accom¬ 
panying dance) sungnot played on instruments); 
mouth'-organ, a small musical instrument encas¬ 
ing metallie reeds, played by the mouth—a 
harmonicon w harmonica: Pan-pipes; mouth'- 
piece, the piece of a musical instrument, tobacco- 
pipe, mask, etc., held to or in the mouth: a 
cigarettfr-holder: a spokesman.—by word of 
mouth (see word); down in the mouth (see dowu, 
3): make a poor mouth, to profess poverty; 
shut, stop, the mouth of, to silence. [O.E. math; 
Get. munt,. Du. moiuf.} 

move, mdSv, v.t. to cause to chann place or 
posture: to set in motion: to impd: to excite 

/Ste, fOr; ml, hOr (her); mtne; itlOte, 


to action: topenuade: to instigate: to arouse: 
to provoke: tb provoke to anger (obs-i now 
move to anger, move anger In): to tou^ the 
feelings of: to propose formally before a meet¬ 
ing: to recommend.—v.f. to go flrom one place 
to another: to change place or posture: to 
walk, to carry oneself: to change residence: to 
make a motion as in an assembly: to bow or 
salute on meeting (arch.): to begin to act: 
to take action: to go about one’s activities, live 
one’s life, pass one’s time: in chess, draughts, 
etc., to transfer a man in one’s turn to another 
square:— pr.p. mov'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. moved.— 
n. an act of moving: a beginning of movement: 
a proceeding or step: play in turn, as at chess: 
turn to play, in chess, draughts, etc.: advantage 
depending on whose turn it is to play: the 
manner in which a chess-man, or the like, can 
be moved.— ad}, movable (mSBv'a-bD, mobile: 
changeable: not fixed: other than heritable 
Scots law). —Also (esp. law) move'abie.— n. 
esp. in pi) a portable piece of furniture: a 
piece of movable or moveable property.— ns. 
mov'ableness (move'ableness), movabil'ity.— adv. 
mov'ably (move'ably).— ad], move'less, motion¬ 
less: immovable.— adv. move'lessly.— ns. move'- 
lessness; move'ment, act or manner of moving: 
change of position: activity: impulse: motion 
of the mind, emotion: the moving parts in a 
mechanism, esp. the wheelwork of a clock or 
watch: melodic progression: accentual charac¬ 
ter: tempo or pace; a main division of an 
extended musical composition, with its own more 
or less independent structure: the suggestion of 
motion conveyed by a work of art: a general 
tendency or current of thought, opinion, taste 
or action, whether organised and consciously 
propagated or a mere drift; mov'er; mov'ie, 
mov'y (slang), a moving picture, a cinemato¬ 
graph film: a showing of such: (in pA, movies, 
usu. with the) motion pictures in general, or the 
industry that provides them.—Also ad]. — adj. 
mov'ing, causing motion: changing position; 
affecting the feelings: pathetic.— adv. mov'ingly.— 
movable feast, a church feast whose date depends 
on that of Easter, as Shrove-Tuesday, Good- 
Friday, etc.; moving pictures, the cinematograph: 
cinematograph films_moving staircase, an esca¬ 

lator.—get a move on, hurry up; make progress; 
know a move or two, to be sharp or knowing; 

' move heaven and earth (see heaven); on the move, 
changing or about to change one’s place. [A.Fr. 
mover, O.Fr. movoir (Fr. mouvolr) —L. movlre, 
to move. The obsolete meve, mieve, represent 
those forms in Fr. with accented root-syllable, 
as meuvent (3rd pi.).] 

mow, mow, also md, n. a wry face.— v.l to make 
m-imaces.—nae mows (nS mows, Scot.), no 
laughing matter. (O.Fr. moue, moe (Fr. moue), 
or M.Du. mouwe, both meaning grimace.] 
mow, mow, also md, n. a pile of hay, corn in 
sheaves, pease, etc., esp. in a barn: a place for 
such a heap in a bam.—v.t. to heap in a mow:— 
pr.p. mow'lng; pa.t. and pa.p. mowed (mowd ).— 
v.l mow'bum, to heat and ferment in the mow.— 
a^. mow'bumt. [O.E. mOga, heap; O.N. mOgl, 
swath, crowd, mob.] 

mow, md, v.t. to cut down, or cut the grass upon, 
with a scythe or a grass-cutting machine: to 
cut down in great numbers:— pr.p. mow'uig; 
pa.t. mowed (mdd); pa.p. mowed or mown 
(mdri). — ad]s. mowed, mown.— ns. mow'er, one 
who mows grass, etc.: a machine with revolving 
blades for mowing grass; mow'ing, the act of 
cutting: land from which grass is cut.—mow'ing- 
machine’. [O.E. mSwan; Oer. mSken; L. 
metlre, to reap.] 

mowa, mow'a, mown, mow'ra. Same as mniiwa. 
mowdi(e)wart, -wort, Scots forms of roouMviurp. 
moxa, mok'sa, n, a cauterising cone of the ieaf- 

,Jdr; mate; mddn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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down or a wormwood {Artemisia moxa), or sun¬ 
flower pith, cotton-wool, or other material.— n. 
nMxibustion (rbust'yam modelled on com¬ 
bustion), cauterisation by moxa: burning of a 
herbal moxa as a counter-irritant. [Jap. 
mogusa.] 

moy, mol, (Skak.) u. supposed by Pistol (mis¬ 
understanding a Frenchman’s mol, me) to be 
the name of a coin, or possibly a measure (Fr. 
muld—L, modius) of com. 
moyity, moylc, Spens. for moiety, moil, 
moyl, mo^e, moll, (pbs.) n. a mule. [O.Fr. mui, 
mule.) 

Moaridi, md-zar’ab, n. a privileged Christian 
Spaniard under Moorish rule.— adf. Mozar'abic. 
[Sp. Mozdrabe —Ar. musta'rib, would-be Arab.} 
moze, moz, v.t, to gig, raise a nap on. [Origin 
obscure.] 

mozetta, md-tset’ta, n. a short cape to which a hood 
may be attached, worn by popes, cardinals, 
bishops, abbots. [It., dim. from mozzo, docked.] 
mozzarella, mot-sa-rel’a, n. a softish Italian cheese, 
[h.] 

mpret, bret, n. a former title of the ruler of Albania. 
[Albanian,—L. imperator, emperor.] 

M-roof. S« under M. 

Mr, Mrs. See Mister, Mistress. 

MS. See manuscript. 

mu, mS, moo, mil, n. the Greek letter M, m, 
equivalent to M: as a numeral, u'-40, 

^ 40,000; used as a symbol for micron .— 
mu- (or U-) meson, a subatomic particle, classed 
formerly as the lightest type of meson, now as 
the heaviest type of lepton, having unit negative 
charge.—^Abbrev. mu'on {mQ' or mdS'). [Gr. 
my-1 

much, piucb {comp, more; superl. most), ad}, in 
great'quantity: great (o6s.): many (5/iak.).— 
adv. in a great degree: to a great extent; in 
nearly the same way: by far: in old ironical 
use, like the modern slang ‘not much’, I don’t 
think.— n. a great deal: anything of importance 
or worth.—Also in unshortened form {arch.) 
much'el, ad}., adv., and n. {Spens. much'ell. 
moch'ell; Northern form mickle, muck'le).— 
adv. {arch, and Jocular) much'ly.—n. much'ness 
{arch.), greatness: magnitude.—make much of 
(see make); much about it, something like what 
it usually is; much of a muchness, just about the 
same value or amount; too much for, more than 
a match for; too much of a good thing, more 
than can be tolerated. (M.E. muche, muchel — 
O.E. micel, mycei.) 

mucic, mucid, mucilage. See under mucus, 
muck, muk, n. dung: manure: wet or clinging 
filth; anything contemptible or worthless: gold 
(poet.; arch.): rubbishy reading matter: a 
mess.— v.t. to clear of muck: to manure with 
muck: to befoul: to make a mess of, to bungle 
(with up). — v.i. (usu. with about; coll.) to 
potter; to act the fool.— n. muck'er, one who 
mucks: a money-grubber (o6s.): a mess: a 
mishap, disaster (orig. a faU in the mire): a 
coarse, unrefined person: a young townsman, 
not a student {U.S.). — v.t. to hoard (oftf.): 
to squander: to vitiate.— v.l. to come to grief: 
to make a muddle of anything.— n. muck'incss.— 
ad), muck'y, nasty, filthy: of the nature of muck: 
like muck.—muck'-heap, a dunghill; muck'- 
midd'en; muck'-rake, a rake for senping filth.— 
v.l. to seek out and expose scandals or supposed 
scandals, whether for worthy or unworthy 
motives.—muck'-raker; muck'-raking; muck'- 
sweat, profuse sweat; muck'-worm, a worm or 
grub ttut lives in muck; one who acquires 
money by mean devices: a .miser.—mirice a 
muck of (coll.), to make dirty: to mismanage; 
mack in with (coll.), to share with. [Prob. 
Scand.; of. O.N. myki, Dan. mSg, dung.] 
mock. See amok. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: rd's-msnt 


ffluckender, muk’an-dar, (obs.) n. a handkmchief: 
a table-napkin. [Apparently from some Langue- 
docian dialect; cf. Fr. mmuhotr, Sp. mocador.) 
Mocker, mObk 'or, n. a nickname for a member of a 
Kbnigsbeig sect (1833) of dualistic theosophists: 
(without cap.; muk’ar), a fanatical reformer: a 
hypocrite. K3er.] 

mucklo, muk'l, a Scottish form of mickle, 
muckluck, midduk, mucluc, muk'luk, n. an 
Eskimo sealskin boot. [Eskimo.] 

Mucor, mO'kar, n. a genus of zygomycete fungi 
including some of the commonest moulds, giving 
name to order or family MQcorii'les or Mil- 
coria'eae. [L., mould.] 

mucro, mO'krd, n. a short stiff sharp point forming 
an abrupt end.— adJs. mu'eronate, -d {-kr»n-at, 
~id). [L. mOerd, -dnis, a sharp point.] 
mucus, rnd'kas, n. the slimy fluid secreted by the 
mucous membrane of the nose or other parts.— 
R. mu'eate, a salt of mucic acid.— a^s. muccd- 
inous {-sed', ~sed’), mouldy, mildewy; mu'cic 
(-s/k), applied to an acid got by oxidation of 
gums; mu'eid, mouldy, musty; muciferoua(-slf'), 
secreting or conveying mucus.— n. mu'eigen 
{-si-Jen), a substance secreted by the cells of 
mucous membrane, converted into mucin.— r. 
mu'cilage {•si-IIJ), a gluey mixture of carbo¬ 
hydrates in plants; any sticky substance: gum 
used as an adhesive.— ad), mucilaginous {-lej"). 
— ns. mucilag'ineasiMSs; mu'ein, any one of a 
class of albuminous substances in mucus.— ad). 
mucoid {md'koid), like mucus. —r. mucos'ity.— 
adjs. mu'eous, like mucus: slimy: viscous: 
producing mucus; mu'eflient, like mucus; mu- 
copu’mlent, of mucus and pus.— n. mucovisci- 
d&'sia, cystic fibrosis.—mucous membrane, a 
lining of various tubular cavities of the body, 
with glands secreting mucus. [L. mOcus, nose 
mucus; cf. mungire, to wipe away.] 
mud, mud, n. wet soil harth: a mixture of earthy 
or clayey particles with water: something worth¬ 
less or contemptible.— v.t. to bury in mud; to 
Clog with mud; to plaster with mud: to befoul: 
to make turbid: to supply with mud— v.i. to 
hide in the mud.— adv. mtfdd'ily.—n. mudd'iness. 
— a^. mudd'y, foul with mud: containing mud: 
covered with mud: of the nature of mud: like 
mud; mud-coloured: confused: stupid.— v.t. 
and v.i. to make or become muddy:—pr.p. 
mudd'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. tnudd'ied.—mud'- 
bath, a bath in mud, esp. as a remedy; mud'- 
boat, a board or sled for conveyance over mud¬ 
flats or swamps: a boat for carrying away 
dredged mud; mud'-cat {U.S.), a name given to 
several species of catfish; mud'-clerk {V.S.), an 
assistant purser; mud'-cone, a cone formed by a 
mud-volcano.— adjs. mudd'y-head'ed; mudd'y- 
mett'led {Shak.), spiritless.—mud'-fish, a fish 
that burrows in mud, esp. a lung-fish; mud'-flap, 
a flap fixedibehind the wheels of a vehicle to pre¬ 
vent mud. etc., beiim thrown up behind; mud'- 
flat, a muddy stretch submerged at high water; 
mud'-guard, a screen to catch mud-splashes fVom 
a wheel; mnd'-hole, a hole with mud in it: an 
opening for removing sediment from a boiler, 
etc.; mud'-hook (slang), an anchor; nrad'lark, 
a name for various birds that frequent mud: 
one who picks up a living along the banks of 
tidal rivers: a street-arab.— v.i. to work or 
play in mud.—mnd'-la'va, a stream of mud from 
a volcano; mud'-lump', an upstanding area of 
mud, often exhaling gases, as in the Mississippi 
delta; mud'-mirai'ow, a small fish (Umbra) akin 
to the pikes: mud'pack, a cosmetic paste one 
ingredient of which is fuller’s earth; mnd'-pie', 
a moulded mass of mud made by children in 
play; mud'-pupp'y(I/.5.), the axolotl: a hellben¬ 
der; mud'seow, a flat mud-boat; mnd'-skipper, 
a fEOby that can skip about on bare mud; mud'- 
slmger; mud'-slingmg, vilification; mud'stone, 
for certain sounds in ibreign words, see p. viii 


■wddle 

an argitteceow rock oot distinctly fissile; mud'- 
voh^a’not a vent that emits mud; mud'wort, 
a small iiuid<£rowing scrophulaceous plant 
iUmoscUa aqiiMica ).—hisi her, etc., name is mud, 
he, she, etc., is out of favour; mud in your eye, 
good health! (used as a toast); throw mud at 
(see throw). ICf. Old Low Oer. ntudde, Du. 
madder.] 

muddle, mud'I, v.r. to render muddy: to confuses 
to bungle: to mix.—v.i. to wallow, dabble, or 

g rub in nwd (arch.): to potter about; to 
lunder.—n. confusion, mess: mental confusion, 
bewilderment.—n. mndd'lehead, a blockhead.— 
adj. muddlehead'ed.— adv. muddlehead'edly.— n. 
m^dlehead'cdness.—muddle away, to squander 
or fritter away confusedly; muddle through, to 
get through difficulties blunderingly. [Freq. of 
rood.] _ 

mudir, moo-der', n. a local governor.— n. mudir'ich, 
mudir'ia, a mudir’s province or office. [Ar. 
tmtdir.] 

muezzin, mod-ez'in, n. the Mohammedan official 
who calls to prayer.—Also muedd'in. [Ar. 
mu’adhdhin.] 

muff, mqf, n. a cylinder of fUr or the like for keep¬ 
ing the hands warm: a similar contrivance for 
the feet, ear, etc.: a mitt (obs.). — n. muffettee' 
(o6r.), a muffler: a woollen cuff. [Prob. from 
Du. mof: cf. Ger. muff, a muff.] 
mnff, muf, n. one who is awkward or unskilful, 
esp. in sport: a duffer: a bungler: an unprac¬ 
tical person: one who lacks savpir-faire: a 
failure, esp. to hold a ball.—v.r. to perform 
awkwardly: to bundle: .to miss.— v.i. to act 
clumsily, esp. in letting a ball slip out of the 
hands. (Poss. muff (1).] 

muffin, muffin, n. a soft, porous cake, eaten hot, 
with butter: a small plate: one who dangles 
after a young woman: a poor ball-player.— n. 
muffineer', a dish for keeping muffins hot: a 
castor for sprinkling salt or sugar on muffins.— 
muff'in-bell', a bell rung by a muffin-man; 
mufl'in-cap, a round flat cap for men; muff'in- 
flght', -worr'y (coll.), a tea-party; mnff'in-man, 
one who goes round selling muffins. [Origin 
unknown.] 

mufilo. muff I, n. the thick naked upper lip and 
■nose, as of a ruminant. [Fr. mufle.] 
muffle, muffi, v.t. to envelop, for warmth, con¬ 
cealment, stifling of sound, etc.: to blindfold 
(arch.): to deaden or dull the sound of.—n. a 
boxing-glove (ohr.): a means of muffling: a 
receptacle, oven, or compartment in which 
things can be heated in a furnace without 
contact with the fuel and its products: a 
muffled state: a muffled sound.—ud). muff'ied.— 
It. mull'ler, a scarf for the throat: any means of 
muffliim: one who muffles: a silencer (U.S.). 
[App. Fr. mouffle, mitten.] 
mufti, mufti, n. an expounder of Mohammedan 
law: the civilian dress of,one who wears a 
uniform when on duty, plain clothes: a 
civilian. [Ar. mufti.] < 

mug, mug. It. a cup with more or less vertical 
sides: its contents.— ns. mug'ful (~f>l):~-pL 
mng'fuls; mugg'er, a hawker of earthenware.— 
mng'-house (ohs.), an alehouse; mug'-hunter 
(games), a pot-hunter. [Origin unknown; cf. 
Norw. mugga, Sw. mugg.] 
mug, mug, n. t^face: the mouth.—v.f. (tjieat.) to 
grimace. (Pots, flrom the grotesque face on a 
drinklng-mug.1 

mug, mug, (coll.) n. a simpleton: an easy dupe.— 
a mug’s game, something only fools would do. 
[Origm unknown.] 

mug, mug, (cod.) it. a sap or swot: an exam.—v./. 
and V,/. (often with up) to study hard: to swot 
up. [Origin unknown.]' 

mug, mug. It. a woolly-faced sheep.—raug'-ewe, 
•hw^ -sheep. 


noisy 

muf, mug, (.slang) vd., v.l. to attack from behind, 
seizing by the throat.—n. mugg'er. [Perh. mug 

mugearite, mSd-ger’it, it. a dark finely crystalline 
basic igneous rock composed mainly of oligo- 
clase, orthoclase, and olivine, with iron oxides, 
developed at Mugeary in Skye, 
mugger, mug'ar, it. a broad-snouted Indian croco¬ 
dile. [Hind, mugar.] 
mugger. Sde mug (1 and 6). 
muggins, mug'inz, it. a children’s card-game: a 
form of dominoes: a simpleton. (Ety. dub.] 
Muggletonian, mug-Hd'ni-zn, it. a member of a 
sect founded by John Reeve and Lodowkk 
Muggleton 0609-98), who claimed to be the two 
witnesses of Rev. xi. 3-6. 

muggy, mug'i, asfj. foggy: close and damp, as 
weather: wet or mouldy, as straw.—^Aiso mugg'- 
ish. [Perh. O.N. mugga, mist.] 
mugwort, mug’wurt, a. a common British worm¬ 
wood. (O.E. mucgwyrt, lit. midge-wort.] 
mugwump, mug'wump, n. an Indian chief: a 
person of great importance, or one who thinks 
himself so: one who dissociates himself from 
political parties, a smug Independent. [Algon- 
quian mugquomp, a great man.] 

Muhammedan, Muharram. See Mohammedan, 
Mobarram. 

muid, mU-i, n. an old French measure of capacity: 
a hogshead: a dry measure for corn, etc.: 
(S.Afr.; ma'id) a sack of 3 bushels. [Fr.,—L. 
modius; cf. Du. mud.] 

muii. See mule (2). muir. See moor (2). 
moist. See must (5). 
mujik. See muzhik. 

mukhtar, mook’tdr, n. an Indian lawyer. [Ar. 
mukhtar, chosen.] 

mulatto, mu~lat'd, n. the offspring of a Negro and 
a person of European stock:— pi. mulatt'os:— 
fern, mulatt'a, mulatt'ress. [Sp. mulato, dim. 
of mulo, mule; Fr. mulatre.] 
mulberry, mul'b»r-i, n. the edible multiple fruit of 
any tree of the genus Morus (family Moraceae): 
the tree bearing it, with leaves on which silk¬ 
worms feed: extended to various fruits or plants 
more or less similar superficially or really: the 
colour of the fruit, dark purple.—ad), mulberry- 
coloured.— adJ. mul'berry-faced, having a face 
blotched with purple.—mul'berry-fig, the true 
sycamore (sycomore), a fig-tree with leaves like 
' those of mulberry; Mulberry harbour, a pre- 
constnmted harbour (code name Mulberry) 
towed across the Channel for the 1944 landings 
in Normandy in World War II. (Prob. O.H.G. 
mulberl (Mod. Ger. maulbeere )—^L. morum', 
cf. moitn, berry.] 

mulch, mulsh, mulch, mulsh, a. loose material, 
strawy dung, etc., laid down to protect the roots 
of plants.— v.t. to cover with mulch.— adl. soft. 
[Cf. Ger. dial, molsch, soft, beginning to decay; 
O.E. melsc.] 

Mulciber, muVsi-bzr, n. Vulcan.— ad]. Mulci- 
be'rian. [L.] 

mulct, mufkt, it. a fine: a penalty.—v.r. to fine: 
to swindle: to deprive (with of): — pa.p. mulct'ed, 
mulct. [L. mulcta, a fine.] 
mule, mOl, n. the offspring of the and horse 
(esp. he-ass and mare): a hybrid: a cross 
between a canary and another finch: a cotton¬ 
spinning machine: an obstinate person—odl. 
hybrid.—it. muleteer (m&l-l-tir'), a mule-driver. 
— adt. mul'ish, like a mule: obstinate.— adv. 
mul'ishly.—n. mul'ishness.—mule'-deer, a long¬ 
eared deer, black-tail of K. America. [O.E. 
mOl—h. mSlus was superseded by O.Fr. mul 
(masc.; in Mod. Fr. the din^ mulct is used), 
mule (fern.)—L. mOlus, mOla.] 
mule, mOl (Scot, muil, mU), n. a loose slipper. 
[Fr. mule.] 

muley, mulley, mooly, mooVi, mOl'l, ad], hornless. 
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—n. a hornless cow: any cow. [Oad. moef or 
W. moe/, bald.] 

nuilga, nuil'ga, a, an Australian acacia. (Native 
word.) 

mnUebrityt mu-U-fb'rl-tt, n. womanhood. [L. 
mulubritis, -tails — mailer, a woman.) 
mull, mul, R. a muddle.-^v.r. to bungle. (Origin 
obscure.] 

mull, mul, (Scot.) a. a promontory. (Prob. Gael. 
maol or O.N. mull, snout: cf. Ger. maul.] 
mull, mul, (Scot.) n. a snufT-box. (See mill (1)J 
mull, mul, n. a soft muslin.—Also murmulO). 
(Hind, malmal.] 

muD, mul, v.i. (often with over) to cogitate, ponder, 
turn over in the mind. [Origin obscure.} 
mull, mul, v.t. to crumble. [Cf. O.E. myl, dust.] 
mull, mul, v.t. to warm, spice, and sweeten (wine, 
ale, etc.).— adi. mulled.—n. muU'er. (Origin 
obscure.] 

mull, mul, (Shak.) v.t. to dull, stupefy. [Origin 
obscure; perh. from the mulling of wine.] 
mullah, moolab, mollah, mul'a, mool'a, mol'a, n. 
a Mohammedan learned in theology and law: a 
Moslem schoolmaster or teacher: a fanatical 
preacher of war on the inhdel. [Pers., Turk., 
and Hind. mullS —Ar. mould.] 
mullein, mul’in, n. a tall, stiff, yellow-flowered 
woolly plant (Verbascum) of the Scrophulari- 
aceae—popularly known as hag-taper, Adam's 
flannel, Aaron's rod, shepherd’s club. [A.Fr. 
moleine.] 

muller, mul’ar, n. a pulverising tool. [Perh. O.Fr. 
moloir—moldre (Fr. moudre), to grind.] 
mullet, mul'it, n. a flsh of the genus Mugil, 
palatable, nearly cylindrical: another flsh 
(Muilus), slightly compressed—^red mullet. [O.Fr. 
millet, dim.—L. muilus, red mullet.] 
mullet, mul'it, (her.) a. a five-pointed star— 
cadency mark of a son. [O.Fr. molette, rowel of 
a spur—L. mola, a millstone.] 
mulligatawny, mul-i-ga-td'nl, n. an East Indian 
curry-soup. [Tamil milagu-tannir, pepper- 
water.] 

mulligrubs, mul'l-grubz, (coll.) H.pl. colic: sulki¬ 
ness. 

mullion, mul'yan, n. an upright division betw>«n 
the lights of windows, etc.—adi* mull'ioned. 
[Apparently from menial.] 
mullock, mul'ak, n. rubbish, esp. mining refuse. 
[From obs. or dial, mull, dust; cf. O.E. myl.] 
mulsh. Same as mulch. 

mult(iK mult-, mul-tl-, in composition, much, 
many.— adjs. multang'ular, having many angles; 
multan'imous (L. animus, mind), having a many- 
sided mind; muit(i)artic'ulate, many-jointed; 
multicam'erate (L. camera, chamber), having 
many chambers' or cells; multicap'ltate (L. caput, 
-Ms, head), many-headed; multican'line (L. caulis, 
stem), having many stems; multicelTular, having 
or made up of many ceils; multicen'tral, having 
or proceeding from many centres; multicipital 
(mul-tl-sip’l-tali L. caput, -Ms, head), having 
many heads, multicapitate.— n. multicolour 
(mul’ti-kul-ar), diversity or plurality of colour.— 
add. many-coloured.— ^s. mul'ticoloured; mul- 
ticos'tate (L. costa, rib), many-ribbed; multi- 
cus'pid, having more than two cusps.—-n. a 
multicuapid tooth.— atd. multicas'pidate.—n. 
mul'ticycle (obs.), a velocipede with more than 
three wheels: one intended to carry several men. 
—adis. multiden'tata (L. dins, dentia, tooth), 
manv-toothed; multidmtic'&late, having many 
denticulations or fine teeth; multldigitate (-dlj'l- 
tat; L. digitus, finger), many-fingered; midti- 
dimen'sional (math.), of more than three dimen¬ 
sions; mul'tiiaced, many-faced; mul'tilid, also 
mnltif'idons, cleft into many lobes.— n. mul'tifll, 
a multiple strand of synthetic fibre (also multi- 
fil'amcDt).—mnb^'rons, many-flowered; 
raul'tifoil, having more than five foils or arcuate 


divisions.— n. multifoil ornament.— a^s, muHI- 
fo'iime (L. folium, leaf), with many leaves; 
mnitifo'liolate, with many leaflets; mul'tifcnin, 
having many forms, polymorphic.—n.- thbt 
which is multiform.— n. multiform'ity.—odfr. 
multiiu'gate. mnltiitt'gotts (L. jugum, yoke), con¬ 
sisting of many pairs of leaflets; mnitilat'eral 
(L. htus, lateris, side), many-sided: with several 
parties or participants; inuhilineal (-/In'), 
mukilin'car, having many lines; multi&igual 
(-ling'gwal', L. lingua, tongue),, in many 
languages: speaking several languages: (of u 
country, state, or society) in which several 
languages are spoken: midtilo'bate, mnl'tilobed, 
many-lobed; multilobalar (-lob'H-lar), multi- 
lob'idatc, having many lobules; multilocular 
(-lok’b-lar), mnitikic'ulate, many-chambered.—n. 
muhil'oqucncc, much speaking.— adjs. multil'- 
oquent, multirnquous.—nr. muitil'oquy; mul'tl- 
m£d'ia, simultaneous presentation in one place 
of several visual and/or sound entertainments; 
multimillionaire', one who is a millionaire several 
times over.— adj. multino'miai (a!^,), consisting 
of more than two terms: relating to multi¬ 
nomials.— n. a multinomial expression.—ad/r. 
multinu'clear, multinu'cleate, -d. having several 
nuclei; multinfi'cleoiate, having several nucleoli; 
mnitipar'tite (L. partitas, divided), divided into 
many parts: much cut up into segments.— ns. 
mul'tiped (L. pes, pedis, foot), a many-footed 
animal: a woodlouse (obs.', also multipcde, 
-ped); mul'tiplane, an aeroplane with more than 
two sets of supporting planes; multi-ply 
(mul'ti-pli’), ply-wood of more than three 
thicknesses.— adjs. multipo'lar, having several 
poles or axons; multip'otent (L. patens, -entis, 
powerful; Shak.), having power to do many 
things.— n. multipres'ence, the power of being 
in many places at once.— adjs. multiprea'ent; 
mnl'tipnr'pose; mukirac'ial, embracing, con¬ 
sisting of, many races.— n. mnitirac'ialwn, the 
policy of recognising the rights of all in a multi¬ 
racial society.— adj. multiram'ified (L. ramus, 
branch,/acc>re, to make), having many branches; 
muitisep'tate, having many septa; multisd'rial, 
multise'riate, in many rows; multisonant (mui- 
tls'an-ant; L. sonans, -antis, pr.p. of sondre, to 
sound), having many sounds: sounding much; 
multispi'ral, having many coils; mul'ti-stage, in 
a series of distinct parts: of a,rocket, consisting 
of a number of parts that fall off in series at 
predetermined places on its course; mul'd- 
stor(e)y; multiaulc'ate (L. sulcus, furrow), hav¬ 
ing many furrows; muitituber'euiate. -i), having 
many tubercles, as teeth.— ns. multivgl'ence 
(or -tiv'a-), multivSI'ency (or -tiv'a-). — adjs. 
multivftl'ent (or -tiv'a-', chem.), having a valency 
greater than one; multivar'iate, consisting of, 
concerned with, many variables; multivar'ioua, 
differing wjdely.— n. multiver'sity, a large univer¬ 
sity made up of several campuses.— adjs. multiv'- 
ious (L. via, way), going many ways; multiv'ocal 
(L. v6x, vocis, voice), of many meanings.—n. a 
word of many meanings.— ad/s. multivoltine (■ vol'- 
tinilt, volta,tum, winding), having several annual 
broods—of silkworm moths; muTti-wall, made 
of three or more layers of special paper; mulhin- 
gulate (mul-tung'gu-lat; L. ungula, hoof), having 
the hoof divided into more than two parts.—n. 
a multungulate mammal. [L. multus, much.] 
multangdiar . . . to . . . mult(i)ar(iculata. See 
multO)-. 

multeity, mubti'i-ti, a. manifoldness, very great 
numerousness. (L. multus, much, many, -eity 
as in haeccelty.] 

mnidcanierate... to ... multifaced. See multO)-. 
multifarious, mul-ll-fU’rl-as, adj. having grat 
diversity: made up of many parts: manifold: 
in many rows or ranks (bat.). — adv. multifb'fi- 
oosly.— n. mnltifi'clousnese, the state of being 
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multifarious: multiplied variety: the fault of im* 
properly ipktiug in ptie bill distinct and inde- 
pendeht matters, and thereby confounding them 
(fair). (L. nuiHifarius’, poss. tromfari, to speak.] 
andtifid . . . to . . . multinucleolate. multOK 
multipara, muMp'ar-a, a woman who has given 
birth to a child for the second or later time, or is 
about to do so—opp. to primipara. — n. multi’ 
parity l-par’i-tf), condition of being a multipara; 
condition of being multiparous.— aifjs. miiitip'* 
arouB, pertaining to a multipara: producing 
more tmn one at a birth (zool.): giving rise to 
several lateral axes (hot.), (multi’, -para —L. 
parire, to bring forth.] 

multipartite ... to . .. multiplane. See mult(i)-. 
mult^e, muVtl-pl, a<tl. consisting of many elc’ 
meats or components, esp. of the same kind: 
manifold: compound: multiplied or repeated: 
allowing many messages to be sent over the same 
wire (leleg.). —n. a quantity which contains 
another an exact number of times: an object 
for display, claimed to be art but designed for 
reproduction in numbers industrially.—n. mul'’ 
tiplat, an optical spectrum line having several 
components: a group of subatomic particles.— 
adv. multiply {murti-pll ).—multiple fruit, a 
single fruit formed from several flowers in 
combination, as a pineapple, fig, mulberry; 
multiple sclerosis, disseminated sclerosis: mul’ 
tiple shop, store, one of many shops belonging 
to the same firm, often dispersed about the 
> country: multiple star, group of stim so close 
as to seem one.—common multiple, number or 
quantity that can be divided by each of several 
others without a remainder; least common 
muhiple, the smallest number that forms a 
common multiple. [Fr.,—L.L. multiptus — 

root of L. plere, to fill.] 

mnitiplepohiding, mul~li~pl‘pind'ing, IScots law) n. 
a process by which a person who has funds 
claimed by more than one, in order not to have 
to pay more than once, brings them all into court 
that one of them may establish his right, 
multiplex, mul'ti-pleks, ad), multiple. [L. multi¬ 
plex — pVcdre, to fold.] 

multiply, mul'ti-pll, v.t. to increase the number of: 
to accumulate: to magnify lobs,): to reproduce: 
to obtain the product of (math.).—vJ. to become 
more numerous: to be augmented: to repro’ 
duce: to perform the mathematical process of 
multiplication:— pr.p. mul'tiplying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. murtiplied.— ad/s. mul'tipliable, mul'tipli’ 
caUa ([or -pllk'). — n. mul'tiplicand (or -kand'), a 
quantity to be multiplied by another.— aty. 
mul'tipucate (or -tip’), consisting of more than 
one: in many folds.—n. the condition of being 
in many copies: one of these copies.—n.*multi’ 
plici'tiM, the act of multiplying or increasing 
in numbw: increase of number of parts by 
branching (ho/.): the rule or operation by which 
quantities are multiplied.— adi- mult'ipiicgtive (or 
•pllk'»-tiv), tending or having llower to multiply: 
indicating how many times (gram.). — ns. 
mul'tiplKitor (math.), a multiplier: multiplicity 
(-plis'l-ti), the state of being manifold: a great 
number; mul'tiplier, one who multiplies: a 
quantity by which another is multiplied: a 
device or instrument for intensifying some 
effect: a geared fishing’reel for drawing in the 
line quickly.—multiplication taUc, a tabular 
arrangement giving the products of pairs of 
numbers usually up to 12; multiplying glass 
(ohr.), a magnnying glass: a faceted glass for 
multiplying reflexions.—multiply words, to say 
much: to be wordy. [Fr. multiplier —L. 
mukipllcire—pileare, to fold.] 
mahiply, mul’tl-pll. ^ under multiple. 

<mu)ri-sv . . . to . . . muUiramifled. See under 

aiK, ad/, knowledge of 


[L.L. adj. multisclus —L. scientla, 
nuiltituberculate. 


to 


See 


midItllH. 

ansWaciance, mid-tlsk‘ 


filte,fSr: mt, hur (her); mfiw; 


many things 
knowledge.] 
multiseptate . 
mult(i)-. 

multitude, mul'tl-fUd, n. the state of being many; 
a great number or (rare) quantity: a crowd: tne 
mob.— ad/s. multitud'inary (rare): multUud'in’ 
ous.— adv. multitud'inously.— n. multitud'inous’ 
aesB. [L. multltkdo, -inis — multus.] 
multivalence . . . to . . . multiwall. See mult(i)’. 
multum, mul'tem, n. an adulterant in brewing. 

[Prob. neut. of L. multus, much.] 
multum in parvo, mul'Um, mdbVtdbm in pdr'vd, 
•w6, (L.) much in little, a large amount in a small 
space; multum non multa (non mul'tt, ndn 
mdbl'ta), much, not many things, 
multungulate. See mult(i)’. 
multure, mul'tyer, (Scot.) mouter (moot'er), n. a 
fee, generally in kind, for grinding grain: the 
right to such a fee.— v.t. and v.i. to take multure 
(for).— n. murturer (mou'terer), one who receives 
multures: a miller: one who pays multures. 
[O.F. molture, moulture —L. molltOra, a grind’ 
■ng.] 

mum, mum, ad/- silent.—n. silence.— inter), not a 
word.— V.I. to act in dumb show: to act in a 
mummeia’ play: to masquerade:— pr.p. mumm'’ 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. mummed.— ns. mumm'er, 
an actor in a folk’play, usu. at Christmas: a 
masquerader: an actor; mumm'ery, mumming: 
great show without reality: foolish ceremonial: 
mumm'ing.— n. and inter), mum'-bud'get (obs.), 
mum.— n. mum'chance', a silent game with 
cards or dice (obs.): a fool (dial.).—ad/, silent. 
—mum's the word, not a word. [An inarticulate 
sound with closing of the lips; partly O.Fr. 
momer, to mum, momeur, mummer; cf. Du. 
mommen, to mask.] 

mum, mum, n. a wheatmalt beer, sometimes with 
oat and bMn meal. [Cer. mumme.] 
mum, mum, mummy, mum'i, ns. childish words 
for mother. [Cf. mamma.] 
mum, mum. See ma'am. 

mumble, mum'bl, v.t. and v.i. to say, utter, or 
speak indistinctly, softly, or perfunctorily: to 
mouth with the lips, or as with toothless gums.— 
ns. mum'blement (Carlyle), mumbling speech; 
mum'bler.— n. and ad), mum'bling.— adv. mum'’ 
blingly.—mum'ble’news (Shak.), a tale-bearer. 
[Frequentative from mum.] 

Mumbo-jumbo, mum'b6-)um’b6, n. a god or bug¬ 
bear of West Africa: (without cap.), any object 
of foolish worship or fear: mummery or hocus- 
pocus. [Said to be Mandingo.] 
mummock, mum'sk. Same as mammock, 
mummy, mum'i, n. an embalmed or otherwise pre¬ 
served dead body: the substance of such a body, 
formerly used medicinally: dead flesh: any¬ 
thing pounded to a formless mass: a bituminous 
drug or pigment.— v.t. to mummify:— pr.p. 
mumm'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. mumm'ied.— ns. 
mumm'ia, mummy as a drug; mummifici'tion.— 
ad), mnmm'iform.— v.t. mumm'ify, to make into a 
mummy:— pr.p. mumm'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p, 
mumm'ifled. — mumm'y-caae; mnmm'y-cloth, 
cloth for wrai^ing a mummy: a similar fabric 
used as a basis for embroidery: a fabric like 
crape with cotton or silk waip and woollen weft; 
mumm'y-wheat, a variety of wheat alleged (in¬ 
credibly) to descend from grains found in Egyp¬ 
tian mummy-cases. [O.Fr. mumle —^L.L. mumla 
—Ar. and Pers. mUmiyd —Pers. mSm, wax.] 
mummy. See mum (3). 

mump, mump, v.i. to mumble or mutter (dial.): to 
mumble or munch (dial.): to get by, or visit for 
the purpose of, begging or sponging (dial.): 
to cheat (obs.). — v.l. (dial.) to mumble: to 
sponge: to sulk; to mope: to grimace: to 
play the beggar.— n. mump'er, one who mumps; 
B bemar (old cant). — ad/, nnimp'ish, having 

J8r: mate: mSbH,fSbt: dhen (then) 
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mumps: dull: sidlen.—«dy. mmip'islily..—n. 
■ump'iiliMM.— n. ipU trested u tbig.^ miiiiipsi sn 
acute infectious disease characterised by a 
painful swelling of the parotid gland t gloomy 
silence.—Hsmmp'h^Mlayt St Thomas’s Day, 21st 
Dec., when the poor us^ to go around begging 
com, money, etc. [Cf. mum and Du. mompen, 
to cheat.] 

mumpeimnn, mun^’si-mas, n. an error cherished 
after exposure: stubborn conservatism: an 
antiquatM person. [An ignorant priest’s 
blunder (in an old story) for L. sOmpsimus, we 
have received, in the mass.] 
mnn, mun, (d/a/.) v.t. must—used in pres, indie, 
only; 3rd pers. mun.—Also maun, man. (O.N. 
mon, mun, or man (inf. menu, munu), a preterite- 
present verb.] 

mun, mun, n. a dialect form of man. 
mmlch, munch, munsh, v.t. and v.l. to chew with 
marked action of the jaws.—n.munch'er. [Prob. 
imit.] 

Mnnda, mdbn'da, n. any member of a group of 
peoplm of eastern India, or speaker of their 
group of languages (also called Kolarian), a 
division of the Austroasiatic family of languages. 
—‘Also od/. 

mundane,mHfi'dafi,ad/.worldly: earthly: cosmic: 
ordinary, banal.— adv. mun'danely.— n. mun- 
danity i-dan'i-ti). [L. munddnus — mundus, the 
world.] 

mundic, mun'dik, n. iron pyrites. [From Cornish.] 
mundify, mun'di-fi, v.t, to cleanse, purify.— n. 
mundiflci'tion.—ad/, mundif'icative. [L.L. mun- 
dificare —L. mundus, clean, facire, to make.] 
mundungus, mun-dung'gits, (arch.) n. a rank¬ 
smelling tobacco. [Sp. mondongo, black 
pudding.] 

mongo, mung'gd, n. the waste produced in a 
woollen-mill from hard spun or felted cloth, or 
from tearing up old clothes, used in making cheap 
cloth. [Origin obscure.] 
mongoose. Smme as mongoose. 

Munich, mu'nik, -nihh, n. a buying off by con¬ 
cession.— n. Mtt'nichism. [From the pact 
signed at Muidch (1938) yielding the Sudetenland 
of Czechoslovakia to Hitler.] 
municipal, ma-nis'i-pl, adi- pertaining to home 
affairs: pertaining to the government of a 
borough.— n. municipalisd'tion,-z-.—v.r.munic'i- 
palise, -ize, to erect into a municipality: to bring 
under municipal control or ownership.— ns. 
munic'ipdism, concern for the interests of one’s 
municipality: belief in municipal control; 
municipality (-paVi-ti), a self-governing town; 
a district governed like a city: in Fiance, a 
division of the country.— adv. munic'ipally. [L. 
mdnlcipaUs — murdeeps, ~ipis, an inhabitant of a 
mdniciplum, a free town— munia, official duties, 
capire, to take.] 

munificence, ma-nifissns, n. magnificent liber¬ 
ality in givi^: bountifulness.—odf. munif'icent. 
— adv. munH'icently. [L. munifictntia — rndnus, 
a present, facire, to make.] 
munify, mS’ni-fi, v.l. to fortify.— n. munifience 
(-nif'f-ans; dfpens.), defence, fortification. [Irreg¬ 
ularly formed from L. miinfre, to fortify, facire, 
to make.] 

muaimcBt, mS'ni-mMt, n. a means of defence: a 
record fortifying or making good a claim: (in 
pi.) furnishings, equipment, things provided.— 
v.t. fflunite' (Bacon), to fortify, strengthen.— ns. 
munition (-nlsh'en; commonly in p/.), fortifica¬ 
tion; dTefence: materigl used in war: military 
stores; munitioneer', mnnit'iim-work'er, a worker 
engag^ in making munitions:—/em. (obs. coll.) 
mimltionette'. [L. mSnlre, -Hum, to fortify; 
mOnimentum, fortification, later, title-deeds— 
moenia, walls.] 

munnioa, mun'yen. Same as mnllioa. 

Monro, mun-riS", n. a Scottish mountain over 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllabIcB: el’a-m»nt 


3000 feet. [Orig. list of these made by H. T. 

JMHnro.] 

munsU, moonshee, mddn'shi, (India) n. a secretary: 
an interpreter: a language teacher. [Hind. 
munshi —^Ar. munshi’.] 

muntin, raunting, munt'hdg), n. the vertical 
framing piece between door panels, [montant.] 
muntiak, muntlac, munt’Jak, n. a name for a group 
of small deer of the Oriental region. [From tm 
Malay name.] 

Muntz metal, munlz met'l, n. alpha-beta brass, 
60% copper and 40% zinc. [G. F. Munu, 
19th cent. English metallurgist.] 
muon. See mu.— n. muonium, mQ-dn'i-om, an 
isotope of hydrogen.—muonic atom (mQ-on’lk), a 
hydrogen-like atom, formed by the slowing- 
down of an energetic muon by ionisation at it 
traverses matter. 

muqaddam, mokaddam, mocuddnm, mdo-kud'um, 
mo-, n. a head-man. [Ar.] 
muraena, murena, mS-H'na, n. a favourite food- 
fish of the Romans, a moray: Muraena, the 
moray genus, giving name to a family of eels, 
Murae'nidae. [L. muraena', see moray.] 
mural, mu'ral, adj. of, on, attached to, or of the 
nature of, a wall.— n. (obs.) a wall (in Shak. only 
a conjectural emendation; see morall): mural 
decoration, esp. painting.—mural circle, a large 
graduated circle, fixed to a wall, for measuring 
arcs of the meridian; mural crown, an embattled 
crown given among the ancient Romans to 
him who first mounted the wall of a besieged 
city; mural painting, a painting executed, 
especially in distemper colours, upon the wall of 
a building. [L. mdralis — mSrus, a wall.] 
murder, mur’der, n. the act of putting a person to 
death intentionally and unlawfully: excessive 
or reprehensible slaughter not legally murder: 
hyperbolically, torture, excessive toil or hard¬ 
ship.— v.l. to kill (ordinarily a person) unlaw¬ 
fully with malice aforethought: to slaughter; 
hyperbolically, to torture; to mangle in per¬ 
formance.—Also (now only dial.) muither 
(-dher). — n. mur'derer (obs. or dial, mur'therer), 
one who murders, or is guilty of murder: a 
small cannon (also mur'dering-piece) (obs .):— 
fern, mur'deress.— adi. mur'derous.—adv. mur'- 
derously.—murder will out, murder cannot 
remain hidden: the truth will come to light. 
[O.E. morthor—morih, death; Ger. mord, Goth. 
maurthr’, cf. L. mors, mortis, death.] 
mure, mur, n. (Shak.) a wail.— v.l. to wall in or up; 
to confine: to close.— n. inur'age, a tax for the 
building or upkeep of town-walb.— adi- mur'- 
iform (fiot.), with cells arranged like bricks in 
a wail. [Fr. mur and L. mOrus, a wail.] 

Murex, mO'reks, n. a genus of gasteropod molluscs, 
some of which yielded the Tyrian purple dye:— 
pi. mu'rexes, mu'rices (-ri-siz). [L. murex, 
-ids.] , 

murgeon, m&r'Jzn, (Scot.) n. a grimace.—v.f. and 
v.i. to mock with ^imaces. [Origin obscure.] 
muriate, mur'i-at, n. (arch.) a chloride.— adfs. 
mur'iSted, impregnated or combined with 
chlorine or a chloride; muriatic (-at'ik), briny: 
hydrochloric (not in scientific use). [L. maria, 
brine.] 

muricate, mOr’i-kSt, (bot.) adi- rough or warty with 
short sharp points.—Also mur'icated. [L. mSrl- 
cStus — mOrex, -Ids, a murex, a sharp stone.] 
Muridae, mO'rl-di, n.pl. the mouse family. [L. 
mBs, milris, a mouse.] 

murine, mOr’In, -in, dd}. mouselike: of the mouse 
family or subfamily —n. a murine animal. [L. 
mdrituts — ntHs, mUris, mouse.} 
murk, mirk, rti&rk, (Scot.) mirk, n. darkness (lit., 
fig,). — adJ. dark: gloomy; obscure.—adv. murk'¬ 
ll.— n. murk'inass.— ad/, murk'ish.— adfs. mirk'- 
some; murk'y, mirk'y, dark: obscure: gloomy. 
[O.E. mirce (n. and adj.), O.N. myrkr, Dan. and 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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Sw. mSrk% the forms wkh / are chiefly due to 
Spenserian and Scottish influence.] 
murkom m&r'kfn, {Austr. slang) adj. out of season 
(applied to game in the close time), 
murl,' murl, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to crumble.— ac^. 
marl'y. (Origin obscure.] 
muriain, murlan, murlin, mur'hn, (Scot.) n. a 
round, narrow*mouthed basket. [Gael, miirtan.] 
marnuir, mur'msr, n. a low, indistinct sound, 
like that of running water: a rustling sound 
from the heart, lungs, etc.: a glide>vowel: a 
muttered or subdued grumble or complaint: 
rumour (Shak.).—v.t. to utter a murmur: to 
grumble.— \'.t. to say or utter in a murmur.— 
ns. murmur&'tion, murmuring: a doubtful word 
for a flock of starlings; mur'murer.—n. and adi. 
mur'muring.— adv. mur'muringly.— ad}. mur'> 
murous.— adv. mur'murousiy. [Fr. murmure — 
L. murmur; cf. Gr. mormyrein, to surge.] 
murphy, mAr’fi, (coll.) n. a potato:— pi. mur'phies. 

[From the common Irish name Murphy.] 
murra, nuirrha, mur’a, n. an unknown precious 
material for vase.s. etc., first brought to Rome by 
Pompey (61 b.c.) from the East, conjectured to 
be agate.— a^s. murrhine, murrine (mur'in, -in), 
myrrbino (mir'in, -in). [L. murra; Gr. morrla 
(pl.).l 

murrain, mur’in, -an, n. a pestilence (obs.): now 
only a cattlisplague, esp. foot-and-mouth 
disease.— adJ. affected with murrain: con¬ 
founded.— adv. confoundedly.—Also murr'en 
(Shak., Milt.), murr'ion (Shak.), murr'ia (Spens.). 
— ad}, murr'ained, [O.Fr. marine, ^stilence, 
carcass.] 

murram, mur'om. Same as marram, 
imirre, mur, n. a guillemot: a razorbill.—n. 
murrelet (m&r’Ut), a name for various small 
birds akin to the guillemot. [Origin obscure.] 
murrey, mur'l, n. and ad}, mulberry-colour; dark 
purplish red. [O.Fr. mori —L. mdrum, mul¬ 
berry.] 

murrOi)ine. See murra. 
murry. Same as moray (q.v.). 
murther, murtheror. Same as murder, murderer, 
murva, moorva, modr’va, n. bowstring hemp. 
[Sans. mSrvd.] 

Musa, mU’za, n. the banana genus, giving name to 
a family Musft'ceae, order Musa'Ies, of (mostly), 
gigantic treelike herbs.— ad}, musa'ceous. [Latin¬ 
ised from Ar. mauz.] 

musang, mfi-, moo-sang', n. a paradoxure, or 
kindred animal. [Malay mSsang.) 

Musca, mus’ka, n. the house-fly genus; a small 
constellation in the south, between the Crux and 
the Chamaeleon:— pi. muacae, mus'i. —n. musra- 
tfi'rium, (Eastern Church) a flabelium.— adi- 
muscid (mus'ld), of the house-fly family Muscidae 
(mus’l-di). —ff. a member of the family.—muscae 
volitantea (mus'i vol-i~tan’tez, mobs'ki wo~li-tan’~ 
tas; L., fluttering flies), ocular spectra like 
floating black spots before the eyes. [L. musca, 
a fly.] t 

muscadel, mus-ka-del', or mus'. Same as mus¬ 
catel. 

muscadin, mus-ka.cli, (hist.) n. a fop or dandy: 
a middl^lass moderate revolutionary. [Fr.] 
muscadine, mus'k»~din, -din, (arch.) n. muscatel 
(wine, grape, or pear). [Perh. Prov. muscat, fern. 
muscade.] 

muacaidiiie, mus'kar-din, -din, -din, n. a silkworm 
disease caused by a fungus (Botrytis). [Fr.] 
muscat, mus’kat, n. muscatel wine: a musky grape 
or its vine. [Prov. muscat.] 
nuMcmtsl, mus-kt-teV, or mus', n. a rich spicy wine, 
of various kinds: a grape of musky smell or 
taste: the vine producing it: a raisin from the 
muscatel grape: a variety of pear.—Also mns- 
, caitol. [O.Fr. muscatel, muscadel —Prov. muscat, 
musky.] 

Musch^alk, mdbsh'dl-kaik, n. the middle member 


of the Trias in Germany, largely shelly limestone 
—wanting in Briuin. [Ger. muschel, diell, kalk, 
lime.] 

Musci, mus'i, n.pl. mosses, one of the two great 
divisions of the Bryophytes, the other being the 
Hepaticae or liverworts.—n. muscology (-ko/'a- 
}i), bryology.— ad}s. mus'eoid (-kold), mus'eose, 
moss-like. (L. muscus, moss.] 
muscle, mus'i, n. a contractile structure by which 
bodily movement is effected: the tissue forming 
it: bodily strength.— v.i. to make one’s way, 
thrust.— ad}; muscled (mus'ld), having muscles. 
—n. musc'ling, delineation of muscles, as in a 
pioture.— ad}, muscular (mus'ku-br), pertaining 
to a muscle: consisting of muscles: having 
strong muscles: brawny: strong: vigorous.— 
R. muscularity (-lar'i-ti). —adv. 'mus'cularly.— ns. 
musculi'tion, muscular action; musculature; 
mus'culftture, pro>dsion, disposition and system 
of muscles.— ad}, mus'culous (obs.), muscular.— 
ad}, musc'le-bound, having the muscles stiff and 
enlarged by over-exercise.—musc'le-msui, man 
of extravagant physical development; musc'le- 
reading, interpretation of slig! t involuntary 
muscular movements; muscle, muscular sense 
(Me kinoesthesis); muscular Christianity, a 
vigorous combination of Christian living with 
devotion to athletic enjoyments, associated 
with Charles Kingsley (who repudiated the 
name); muscular dystrophy (dis'trj-ft), any of 
the forms of a hereditary disease in which 
muscles progressively deteriorate. (Fr. muscle, 
or directly—L. mSsculus, dim. of mBs. a mouse, 
a muscle.] 

muscovado, mus~kd~va’d6, n. unrefined sugar, after 
evaporating the cane-juice and draining off the 
molasses. [Sp. mascabado.] 

Muscovy, mus'ko-vi, (hist.) n. the old principality 
of Moscow: extended to Russia in general.— 
ns. and adjs. Muscovian (•ko'visn), Muscovite; 
Mus'eovite, of Muscovy: Russian: a Russian: 
muscovite (min.), common white mica, first got 
in Russia, a silicate of aluminium and potassium; 
its thin transparent plates, still used as glass— 
also Muscovy glass.— ad}. Muscovitic (-vit'ik ).— 
mus'covy-duck (see musk). [Moscovla, Latinised 
flrom Russ. Moskva, Moscow.] 
muscular. See muscle. 

muse, muz, v.i. to study in silence: to be absent- 
minded: to meditate.— v.t. to meditate on: 
to wonder at (Shak.): to say musingly.— n. 
deep thought: contemplation: a state or fit of 
absence of mind.— ad}s. mused, bemused, muzzy, 
fuddled; muse'tul, meditative.— adv. muse'fully. 
— n. mus'er.—n. and adj. mus'ing.— adv. mus'- 
ingly. (Fr. muser, to loiter, in O.Fr. to muse; 
perh. orig. to hold the muzzle (O.Fr. muse) in 
the air, as a dog that has lost the scent; peril, 
influenced by next word.] 

Muse, mHz, n. one of the nine goddesses of the 
liberal arts—daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne 
(Calliope, of epic poetry; Clio, of history; 
Erato, of love poetry; Euterpe, of music and 
lyric poetry; Melpomene, of tragedy; Poly¬ 
hymnia, of sacred lyrics; Terpsichore, of dancing; 
Thalia, of comedy; Urania, of astronomy): an 
inspiring goddess more vaguely imagined; 
poetic character: poetry or art: an inspired 
poet (Mill.). [Fr.,—L. MBsa —Gr. Mousa.] 
mnset. Same as musit. 

musette, mu-zet’, ft, an old French bagpipe: a 
simple pastoral melody or gavotte trio few, or in 
imitation of, the bagpipe. [Fr., dim. of muse, a 
bagpipe.] 

museum, mB-zi'»m, n. orig. a temple, home, or 
resort of the Muses: a place of study; a resort 
of the learned: an institution or repository for 
the collection, exhibition, and study of objects 
of artistic, scientific, historic, or educational 
interest: an art gallery (U.S.): a collection of 
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curiositin:—miiw'nini.--iniiM‘oiii-piece, a musical sand, rand of nearly uniform size of 


nne specimen, suitaoie ror exhibit in a museum, 
or unsuitable for anything else. [L. mOsium — 
Gr. mouselon; see Musa.] 
mush, mush, n. meal toiled in water, esp. Indian 
meal; anything pulpy: sloppy sentimentality 
(fiotl.): rubbish: background of noise from a 
wireless receiver: an umbrella {slaag; see also 
mushroom).— v.t. to reduce to mush: to crush 
the spirit of, wear out (dial.), — adv. mush'ily.— n. 
mush'inesa.—a<^. mush'y. [Prob. mash.) 
mush, mush, (Scot.) v.t. to notch or scallop the 
edges of. [I^rh. Fr. moucher, to trim.) 
mush, mush, (Canada) v.i. to travel on foot with 
dogs over snow.—n. a journey of this kind.—it. 
mush'or. [Prob. Fr. marcher, to walk.) 
musha, mush's, (Irish) InlerJ. expressing surprise. 
[Ir. maiseadh.] 

mushroom, mush'room, it. an edible fungus 
(Agaricus, or PsalUota, campestris, or kindred 
species) of toadstool form: any edible fungus: 
any fungus of umbrella shape whether edible or 
not; any fungus: an object shaped like a mush¬ 
room: a hat with drooping brim: an umbrella 
(slang): anything of rapid growth and decay 
(fig.): one who rises suddenly from a low 
condition (/ig.); an upstart.— wH. of or like a 
mushroom.— v.i. to expand like a mushroom 
cap; to gather mushrooms; to increase, spread 
with disconcerting rapidity.—ii. mush'roomer.— 
mush'room-anch'or, an anchor with mushroom- 
shaped head. [O.Fr. mousseron, perh. mousse, 
moss, which may be of Germanic origin.) 
music, ma’zik, n. the art of expression in sound, in 
melody, and harmony. Including both composi¬ 
tion and execution: sometimes specially of 
instrumental performance to the exclusion of 
singing: the science underlying it: a musical 
composition (obs.y. the performance of musical 
compositions: compositions collectively: a 
connected series of (sweet) sounds: melody or 
harmony: pleasing sound: sound of definite 
pitch, not mere noise: a band of musicians 
(arch.): musical instruments (obs. or dial.); 
written or printed representation of tones, 
expression, etc., or of what is to be played or 
sung: sheets or books of parts or scores 
collectively: harmonious character: fun (U.S.). 
— atH. of or for music.— v.i. to perform music:— 
pr.p. mu'sicking.— ad/, mu'sical, pertaining to, 
of, with, or producing, music: pleasing to the 
ear: of definite pitch (unlike mere noise): 
melodious: having skill in, or aptitude or taste 
for, music.—». a musical person, party, or 
performance, esp. a theatrical performance or 
film in which singing and usu. dancing play an 
important part—a successor to musical comedy 
with less frivolous plot.— ns. musicale (mO-zi- 
kal', —Fr. soirie musicale), a social ^thering 
with music, or the programme of music for it; 
musicality (•al'i-ti). — adv. mu'sically.— ns. mu'si- 
caincss; musician (md-ziih'sn), one skilled in 
music: a performer or composer of music, esp. 
professional; musi'eianer, mu'sicker (obs. or 
dial.). — ad), musi'eianly, characteristic of, or 
becoming, a musician.—n. iiiiiti'ciaii8hip.---a4i. 
musicohtg'ical.— ns. musicol'ogist; musicoi'ogy, 
academic study of music in its historical, scien¬ 
tific, and other aspects.—^musical box, a toy 
that plays tunes automatically, by projections 
from a revolving barrel twitching a comb; 
musical chairs, the rame of prancing round a 
diminishing row of chairs and securing one when 
the music stops; musical comedy, a light 
dramatic entertainment with sentimental songs 
and situations held together by a minimum of 
plot; musical director, the conductor of an 
orchestra (in a theatre, etc.); musical flame, a 
flame that give^ a musical tone when surrounded 
by an open tube; musical glaases (see harinoaica); 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'emuni 


gram that gives out a definite note when walked 
on; nliu'sic-boxt a barrel-organ (obs.): amusieal 
box: jocularly, a piano; mu'sic-case, •Ifi'lio, 
a roll, portfolio, etc., for carrying sheet 
music; mu'sie-demy', a size of writing-paper, 
20} in. xl4i in.; mus'ic-dra'ma, that form of 
opera introduced by Wagner in which the 
relations of music and drama are reformed; 
mu'sic-hall, orig. and still sometimes a concert- 
hall, usu. now a hall for variety entertainments; 
mu'sic-holder, a music-case; a clip, rack, or 
desk for holding music during performance; 
mu'slc-house, a concert-hall: a firm dealing in 
music or musical instruments; mu'sk-master, 
-mistress, -teacher, a teacher of music; mu'sic- 
paper, paper ruled for writing musk; mu'sk- 
pen, a five-channelled pen for drawing the stave; 
mu'sic-rack, a rack attached to a musical instru¬ 
ment for holding the player’s music; mu'sk-ioir, 
a case for carrying music roiled up: a roll of 
perforated paper for mechanical piano-playing; 
mu'sk-Toom, a room in whkh music is performed: 
a room beside the stage in which the muskians 
were stationed (obs.)‘, mu'sk-seller, a dealer in 
printed music; mu'sic-shell, a volute shell with 
markings like music; mu'sk-stand, a light 
adjustable desk for holding musk during per¬ 
formance; mu'sk-stool, a piano-stool.—face the 
music (see face); musk of the spheres (see 
spheres): rough music, uproar: charivari. [Fr. 
musique—h. musica —Or. mousiki (techni), 
musical (art)— Mousa, a Muse.) 
muaimon, mOs' or mus'-i-mon, musmon, miis'mon, 
H. the moufflon. (L. mus(i)md, -dnis.] 
musique concrete, mii-zek ki-kret, (Fr.) a kind of 
mid-20th cent, music, made up of odds and ends 
of recorded sound variously handled, 
mosit, mu'zit, (Shak.) n. a gap in a fence or thkket 
through which an aninfal passes, [meuse (1).] 
musive, mU'siv, ad). Same as mosaic (2). 
musk, musk, n. a strong-smelling substance, used 
in perfumery, got chiefly from the male musk- 
deer: the odour thereof: the musk-deer: a 
specks of Mimulus, said once to have smelt of 
musk.— atO- or prefix to the names of many 
animals and plants, supposed to smell of musk. 
— V.I. to perfume with musk.— at^. musked 
(muskt), smelling, or tasting, like musk.— adv, 
musk'ily.—n. musk'iness.—a((i. •musk'y, having 
the odour of musk.—^musk'-bag, -cod, -pod, 
-pouch, -sac, a musk-gland; musk'-bag, -ball, 
a bag, ball, containing musk, as a perfuming 
sachet; musk'-beet'le, a longkom beetle that 
smells of attar of roses; musk'-cat, a musk- 
yielding animal, usu. the musk-deer, prob. con¬ 
fused with the civet-cat: a scented eflTeminate 
dandy: a courtesan; musk'-ca'vy, the hog-rat; 
musk'-deer, a hornless deer (Mosehus moschi- 
ferus) of Asia, chief source of musk; musk'- 
duck (also by confusion muscovy-dnek), a large 
musky-smelling South American duck (Calrlna 
mosekata)', muak'-gland, a skin-pit in some 
animals producing mu^; musk'-mairow, a 
species of mallow with faint odour of musk; 
musk'-meron, the common melon (apparently 
transferred from a musky-scented kind); muak'- 
ox, a long-haired ruminant (Ovibos moschatus) 
of northern Canada, exhaling a strong musky 
smell: musk'-pear, a fragrant variety of pear; 
musk-plant, Mimulus moschatusi musk'-^m, 
a fragrant kind of plum; musk'-rat, the mus¬ 
quash: a musk-duew: its skin; mu^'-xose, a 
fragrant species of rose; musk'-sheep, the musk¬ 
ox; muak'-shrew, the desman: amusky-nneUing 
Indian shrew; niusk'-thist'le, a thistle (Carduus 
nutans) with large drooping scented heads. 

( Fr. muse — L. muscus, Gr. mosehos, prob.— 
*ers. mushk, perh.—Sans, mufka, a testicle 
(for which the gland has been mistaken).] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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muslwg,. iCwiada) n. swamp, bog, 

marsh.- [Ctce laoian word.] 
maskst, mus'kU, n. a male sparrow-hawk: a 
military hand firearm, esp. of an old-fashioned 
smooth-bore kind.— n$. musketeer', a soldier 
armed with a musket; mnsketoon', masquatoon', 
a short musket: a soldier armed with one; 
mus'ketry, muskets collectively: practice with, 
or the art of using, small arms: fire of muskets: 
a tody of troops armed with muskets.— adj. 
mus'krt-proof, capable of resisting the force of a 
musket-ball.—^mus'ket-rest, a forked support for 
the heavy 16th-centary musket; mus'ket-shot, 
shot for or from a musket: the discharge of a 
musket: the range of a musket. (O.Fr. mous- 
guet, musket, formerly a hawk—It. mosehetto, 
perh.— L. musca, a fly.] 

Mnaliin, muz', mus'Um, n. and adi- Same as 
Moslem. 

muslin, muz'Un, n. a fine soft cotton fabric, gauzy 
in appearance, but woven plain: cotton cloth 
for shorts, etc. lU.S.): womankind (slang): 
sails, canvas (naut. slang): a collector’s name for 
several diflerent moths.— adl- made of muslin.— 
adi- mas lined, clothed with muslin.—n. muslinet', 
a coarse kind of muslin.—mus’lin-kale (Scot.), 
thin broth made without meat. [Fr. mousscUne 
—^It. mussolino, from It. Mussolo, the town of 
Mosul in Mesopotamia. 1 
musquash, mus'kv/osh, n. a large aquatic.American 
animal akin to the voles, very destructive to dams 
and waterways (also musk-rat): its fur. [From 
an Amer. Ind. word.] 

musnd. mux’rol, (obs.) it. the nose-band of a 
bridle. [Fr. muserolle —It. museruola — musa, 
muzzle.] 

nmss, musse, mus, n. a scramble (Shak.): dis¬ 
turbance: confusion, disorder: confus^ con¬ 
flict (U.S,): a mess.—v./. and v./. to disarrange: 
to mess.— H. muss'iness.— adj. muss'y, disordered. 
[Perh. different words; cf. mess.] 
mussel, mus'l (formerly also muscle, muskle, 
mus'l, mus'kl), a marine lamellibranch shellfish 
of the family Mytilidae; a freshwater lamelli¬ 
branch of the Unionidae: the shell of any of 
these: a mussel-plum.— ad), muss'elled, poisoned 
by eating infected mussels.—muss'el-plum. a 
dark purple plum not unlike a mussel-shell; 
muss'el-scalp' (Scot, -scaup), a bed of mussels; 
muss'el-shell'. [O.E. mus(c)le\ cf. Ger. muschel, 
Fr. moule; all from L. musculus, dim. of mus, 
mouse.] 

mussitation, mus-i-tS'shzn, n. low muttering: 
speaking movement without sound.—v.r. muss'- 
itate, to mutter. [L. mussitare, freq. of mussSre, 
to mutter.] 

Mussulman, Musulman, mus'l-man, -mdn', n. a 
Mohammedan:-^/. Muss'ulmans; blunderingly 
or fhcetiously Mussulmen.—Similarly Muss'uf- 
woman. [Pers. musulmSn —Ar. muslim, mosllm, 
Moslem.] 

must, must, v.t. am. is, are obliged physically or 
morally: cannot but: insist upon (with inf. 
without to): —used only in the present (orig. 
past) indie.:—3rd pers. sing. must.— n. an 
essential, a necessity: a thing that should not 
be missed or neglected. [Orig. pa.t. of mote— 
O.E. mSste, pa.t. of mdt; cf. Ger. miissen.J 
must, must, n. new wine: unfermented, or only 
partially fermented, grape-juice or other juice or 
pulp for fermentation: process of fermentation. 
—ad), muat'y. [O.E. must —L. mustum (vlnum), 
new (wine).] 

must, must, n. mustiness: mould. [App. back 
formation—musty.] 

must, must, n. dangerous frenzy in some male 
animals, as elephants.—adl- in such a state.— 
a^. must'y, in a ftenzy. [Pers. and Hind, mast, 
intoxicated.] 

must, multt, aMDUSt, mdst, md&st, (obs. Scot.) n. 


musk: bair-powder.— vd. to powder., (O.Fr. 
must, a form of muse: see musk,] 
mustache, mnstachio. Same as moastacbe. 
mustang, mus'tang, n. flie feralised horse of the 
American prairies. [Sp. mestenfo, now mesMo, 
bdonging to the mesta or graziers' union, com¬ 
bined with mostreneo, homeless, stray.] 
mustard, mus'tard, n. the powdered seem of various 
species of the Sinapis section of the genus 
Brassica: a pungent condiment made from 
it: the plant yielding it.—^mus'tard-gas, the 
vapour from a poisonous blistering liquid, 
(CH|C1'CH|)|S, got from ethylene and sulphur 
chloride; mqs'tara-oil, a volatile oil got from 
black mustard seeds; mus'taid-plas'ter, a plaster 
made from black and white mustara flour, 
drived of their fixed oil; mus'tard-tree, a name 
given to a shrub Salvadora persica (family 
Salvadoraceae, prob. akin to Oieaceae) on the 
theory that it is the plant referred to in the N.T., 
which others think is only black mustard grown 
tall, as it does in Palmtine.—black mustard, 
Brassica nigra; French mustard, mustard 
prepared for table by adding salt, sugar, 
vinegar, etc.; garlic-mustard, hedge-mustard 
(see garlic, hedge); mustard and cress, a salad 
of seedlings of white mustard and garden cress; 
Sarep'ta mustard, Brassica Juncea; white 
mustard, Brassica alba; wild mustard, charlock. 
—keen as mustard (slang), intensely entliusiastic. 
[O.Fr. mo(u)starde (Fr. moutarde) —L. mustum, 
must (2) (because the condiment was prepared 
with must).] 

mustee. Same as mestee. 

Mustela, mus-ti'la, n. the marten genus, giving 
name to the family Muste'iidae (otters, badgers, 
and weasels) and the subfamily Musteli'nae 
(weasels and martens).— ad/, and n. mus'teline 
(-tal-in). [L. mustela, weasel.] 
muster, mus'tar, n. a display, demonstration (obs.): 
an example (arch.): a commercial sample: an 
assembling or calling together, esp. of troops, 
as for inspection, verification, etc.: inspection: 
an assembly: a register: a round-up (dustr.): 
(perh. orig. a misunderstanding) a company of 
peacocks.— v.t. and v.i. to show forth (obs.): to 
assemble: toenroll; tonumber.—v.r.tosummon 
up (often with up). — v.i. to pass muster.—mus'ter- 
book (Shtde.), a book in which militan forces or 
a ship’s crew are registered; mus'ter-nle (Shak.), 
a muster-roll: mus'ter-master, one who has 
charge of the muster-roll; mus'ter-party (Ausir.), 
a rounding-up party: mus'ter-roU, a register of 
the officers and men in each company, troop, 
regiment, ship’s crew, etc.: roll-call (Ha«r.).— 
muster in (U.S.), to enroll, receive as recruits; 
muster out ((J.S.), to discharge from service; 
pass muster, to bear examination, be well enough. 
[O.Fr. mostre, moustre, monstre —L. mdnstrum — 
monSre, to wam.1 
musty. See must (2 and 4). 
musty, must'i, adj. mouldy: spoiled by damp: 
stale in smell or taste: deteriorated from disuse. 
Musulman. Same as Mussulman, 
mutable, mS'ta-bl, ad), that may be changed: 
subject to change: variable: inconstant, fickle. 
— ns. mutabil'ity, mn'tableAess.— adv: mu'tably. 
— n. fflu'tagen (bio/.), a substance that produces 
mutations.— ad), mutagen'ic.— ns. mutan'dnm, 
something to be altered:— pi. mutan'da; 

mu'tant, a form arising by mutation.—v.r. and 
V.I. mitate', to cause or undergo mutation.— ns. 
mutft'tion, change: umlaut: in Celtic languages 
a change of initial consonant depending on the 
preceding word: in old music a change of 
syllable for the same notel in passing to another 
hexachord: discontinuous variation or sudden 
-inheritable divergrace from ancestral type (biol.); 
mutfi'thmiat, a believer in evolutiem by mutation. 
—od/r. mu'tative, mu'tatory, changing: mutable. 
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— n. m&'tao, the smidlest element of a gene R.p/. matt'oB*Aim'niiee(s/aiig), white plims<Mls.:— 

actable of giving rise to a new form by muution. mvtt'onxBsl. a coarse, big hand: a printer’s 

—mutation mink, a much valued shade of mink indeX'hand; mutt'on>ham, a salted leg of 

produced by selective breeuing; mutation stop, mutton; mutt'oa-head, a heavy, stupid person, 

an organ-stop whose tones diner from those the — mS. mutt'an-head’ed, stupid.—mutt'on-su'ct, 

keys indicate by an itMerval other than a whole the fat about the kidneys and loins of sheep; 

number of octaves. [L. mutare, -atum, to mutt'on-thump'er, a clumsy bookbinder .—mutton 

change— movere, motum, to move.] dressed as la^, {coU.) elderly woman dressing 

mutatis mutandis, mS~ta'tis mH-tan'dis, mothta’tis or behaving in style suitable to a young one; 

mdS-tan'des, ijL,) with necessary changes,— return to our muttons (ro//.). return to the subject 

mutate nomine (mB-tS’iS nom'f-nit mS5~ta't8 of discussion—a playful translation of the 

ndm'i-ue), the name being changed. judge's ‘Revenons k nos moutons’ in the old 

mutch, much, (Scot.) n. a woman’s close cap. French farce of Maitre Pathelin, in which the 

[M.Du. mutse', Du. muts, Ger. mutze.\ witnesses wander from the matter in dispute, 

mutchkin, much'kin, n. a Scottish liquid measure, some sheep. {O.Fr. moton (Fr. moutou), a sheep 

three-fourths of an imperial, one-fourth of a —L.L. multo, -onls; perh. of Celt, origin.] 

Scottish pint. [Obsolete Du. mudsekem] muton. See mutable. 

mutK, mat, adf. dumb; silent: refusing to plead mutual, ma'ta-»l, acf/. interchan^d: reciprocal: 
(law)i without vocal utterance: unpronounced given and received: common, joint, shared by 
or faintly pronounced: pronounced by stoppage two or more {Shak .; ndw regarded by many as in- 
qf the breath-passage.—n. a dumb person: a correct).—a. mutualisi'tion,- 2 -.—v.r. mu'tualiae, 
silent person: one who refuses to plead (law): -iae, to put upon a mutual footing.— ns. mu'tuai- 
a funeral attendant: a dumb servant in an ism, symbiosis: theory that mutual dependence 
Eastern house: an actor with no words to speak: is necessary for the welfare of the individual 
a stop-consonant: a clip, pad, or other device and society: practice based on this; mutu- 
for subduing the sound of a musical instrument, ality (-al’i-ti). — adv. mu'tually.—^mutual friend 
— v.t. to deaden the sound of with a mute: to (Dickens), a common friend; mutual funds 
silence.— adj. mut'ed, (of e.g. sound, colour) ((/.5.), unit trusts; mutual insurance, the system 
sofleneu, not loud, harsh, or bright .—adv of a company in which the policy-holders are 

mute'ly.— ns. mute'ness; mut'ism, dumbness.— the shareholders; mutual wall, a wall equally 

mute swan, the common swan.—mute of malice belonging to each of two houses.—mutual- 

(law), refusing to plead. [L. mutus.) admiration society, a group of persons supposed, 

mute, mdr, V./. to dung, as birds.—n. birds* dung: generally satirically or humorously, to over- 
an act of muting. [O.Fr. muttr, esmeutir; prob. estimate one another’s and their own merits; 
Germanic; smelt.] mutual-improvement society, a society whose 

mutessarif, motf-tes-o'rif, n. the head of a Turkish members meet to hear lectures, read essays, hold 
sanjak.—^n.mutessa'rilat, his office or jurisdiction, debates, etc., in order to stimulate each other 

(Turk. mutesarif—Kt. muiasarrif.] to improve in knowledge and in public speaking, 

muticons, mut'i-kzs, adi- awnless: spineless: [Ft: mutuel —L. mdfuus—^miirdre, to change.] 
pointless. [L. muticus, awnless.] matule, mOl'Sl, n. a kiiid of square, flat bracket, 

mutilate, mS'li-lat, v.t. to maim: to remove a in Doric architecture, above each triglyph and 
material part of: to deform by slitting, boring, each metope, with guttae. [L. mutulus, a 
or removing a part.— adj. mutilated.— ns. mutiU'- mutule, modillion.} 

tion; mu'tilitor. [L. mutilare, -atum — muli/us.J mutuum, md'id-am, n. a bailment consisting of a 

mutine, mu'tin, n. mutiny (obs.): a mutineer, loan of goods for consumption, as corn, coal, 
rebel (Shak.). — v.i. (Shak., Milt.) to mutiny, etc., to be returned in goods of the same amount, 
rebel.—«i. mutineer', one who mutinies.— v.i. to [L. neut. of mutuus, lent.] 
mutiny.— adj. mu'tinous, disposed to mutiny: mutuus consensus, mu'ta~9s kon~sen's»s, mdd'tdb- 
unsubmissive: of the nature of, or expressing, das kdn-san'sdbs, (L.) mutual consent, 
mutiny.— adv. mu'tinously.— n. mu'tinousness. muu-muu, moo'moo, n. a simple 4oose dress worn 
—R. mn'tiny, insurrection against constituted chiefly in Hawaii. [Hawaiian mu’u mu'u.) 
authority, esp. naval or military: revolt, tumult, mux, muks, (U.S. and dial.) v.t. to spoil, botch.— 
strife.— v.i. to rise against authority, esp. in n. a mess. [Origin obscure.] 
military or naval service:—pr.p. mu'tinying; Muxak, mS'zak, n, one of the kinds of piped 
pa.t. and pa.p. mu'tinied.—Mutiny Act, an act music (q.v.). ffrademark.] 
passed by the British parliament from year to muzhik, moujik, mujik, mffo-zhik', mSd’zhik, n. a 
year, to regulate the government of the army, Russian peasant. [Russ, muzhik',] 
from 1689 down to 1879, when it was superseded, muzzle, muz'l, n. the projecting jaws and nose of 
[Fr. mutin, riotous—L. movere, mStum, to move.] an animal: a strap or a cage for the mouth to 
muloscope, ma’t6~sk6p, n. an early form of cine- prevent biting: the extreme end of a gun, etc.— 
matograph. [L. mOthre, to change, Gr. skopeeln, v.t. to put a muzzle on: to keep from hurting: 
to look at.] to gag or silence.— v.t. and v.i. to touch, thrust, 

mutt, mut, (slang, orig. U.S.) n. a blockhead: a or investigate with the muzzle.— n. muzz'ler,' one 

mongrel dog. [Perh. for mutton-head.] who muzzles: a blow on the mouth: a muzzle- 

mutter, mut'zr, v.i. to utter words in a low, indis- loader, a direct head-wind.—muzz’ie-bag, a 

tinct voice: to murmur, esp. in hostility, canvas bag fixed to the muzzle of a gun at sea, 

grumbling, mutiny, or menace: to sound with a to keep out water; muzz'le-ioad'er, a firearm 

low rumbling.— v.t. to utter indistinctly.— n. a loaded through the muzzle—opp. to breech- 

murmuring (Milt.): indistinct utterance: low loader. —odf. muzz'le-laad'ing.—muzz'le-veloc'- 

rumbling: subdued grumbling.—nr. mutterS'- ity, the velocity of a projectile the moment it 

thm (Richardson), complaining; mutt'erer.— n. leaves the muzzle of a gun. [O.Fr. musel (Fr. 

and adj. mutt'ering.— adv. mutt'eringly. (Prob. museau) —L.L. mBsettum, dim. of mBsum or 
imit., like dial. Ger. muttern; L. muttire.] mSsus, beak.] 

mutton, mut'n.R. a sheep (o6r. or ^ocnior): sheep’s muzzy, muz'l, a^. dazed, bewildered: tipsy: 
flesh as food: women as food for lust, hence blurred: hazy.— adv. muzz'ily.—n. muzz'iness. 
a prostitute (obsolete (slang), — adj. mtttt'ony.— [Origin unknown.] 

mntt'on-bird, an Australasian shearwater, esp. mvnie, mvdo'le, n. a huge tropical African timber 
the short-tailed, said by some to taste like tree (Chlarophora excelsa) of the mulberry 
mutton; mutt'on-cbop.—arff. shaped like a family. 

mutton-chop (of whiskers).—mutt'oiMat'let.— my, mi (sometimes mi),poss. adi- or gen. of proa. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-nunf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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Affa 


mynoecold 


It of o« belonBiag to me.— MtrJ. express^ 
suriMlae-(perti.JwiiiTword,ormy God), [ntae 
~O.B. min (gen,), of me.) 

Mye, ml'a, n, n genus of lamellibrancb molluscs, 
the gaper^ tncloding the American soft or long 
clam. (Or. mps or myaxt a mussel.) 
myalgia. ml-al’Jt-a, n. pain in muscle.—ad), 
myai'gic. [Gr. mps, muscle, aigos, pain.) 
myalism, mi’ol-iztn, n. West Indian Negro witch¬ 
craft.— tuV- my'ai. [Prob. ~of West African 
origin.) 

myall, ml'dl, n. a wild Australian aboriginal.—ad). 

, wild. [Australian wail, the black people.) 
myall, mVdl, n, an Australian acacia of various 
species with hard, scented wood: their wood. 
[Australian maid/.) 

mycelium, wi-si'll-»m, n. the white thread-like 
mass of hyphae forming the ihallus of a fungus: 
— pi. myce'lia.— a4i. myce'lial. [Or. mykis, a 
mushroom.) 

Mycenaean, ml-si-ni’an, adj. of the ancient city 
state of Mycinae (Or. Mykinai) in Argolis, 
Agamemnon’s kingdom, or its culture culminat¬ 
ing in the Bronze Age. 

Mycetea, ml-sS’tiz, n. the howler genus of South 
American monkeys. [Or. mykiies, bellower.) 
mycetes, tni~se'tex, n.pl. (rare except in composi¬ 
tion) fungi.— ns. mycetorogy, mycology; iny- 
cetA'ma, Madura foot, a disease of foot and leg 
in India, caused by a fungus.— n.pl. MycetozA'a, 
the M^xomycetes or slime-fungi (when regarded 
as animals).—it. and adi- mycetozo'an. [Gr. 
mfikes, -itos, pi.- myketes, a mushroom.) 
my^o)-, mik-, mt-kih, in composition, fungus: 
mushroom. See also terras under mycetes.—n. 
mycodomatium (-do-mA'shyam, -shl-am), a fungus- 

S l:— pi. mycodomA'tia.— ad/s. mycologic (mi- 
loj'ik), -d.— ns. mycologist (-kal’); mycorogy, 
the study of fungi; inycophagist (mi-kof'e-jisf, 
Gr. phagein, to eat), a toadstool-eater; my- 
ctvh’agy; Mycoplas'ma (-plas’ma), a genus of 
paithogenic agents apparently neither, viruses 
nor true bacteria, including the cause of so- 
called ‘virus’ pneumonia: (without cap.) any 
monber of the genus;— pi. -plas'mas, -plasmata 
(-mA'ta). — ns. mycorrhiza, mycorhiza (rni-kS- 
ri'za; Or. rhisa, root), a fungal mycelium invest¬ 
ing or penetrating the underground parts of a 
higher plant and supplying it with material 
from humus instead of root-hairs.— ad/, myco- 
r(r)hi'zal.—n. mycosis (-kd’sis), a disease due to 
growth of a fungus.— ad/s, mycotic (-kol'ik); 
mycotroph'ic (-trof'ik; Gr. trophi, food), (of a 
plant) living in symbi(»is with a fungus. [Gr. 
mykis, -itos, pi. mykitis, a mushroom.) 
mydriasis, mMrVa-sis, n. morbid dilatation of the 
pupil of the eye.— adf. mydriatic (mid-ri-at'ik ).— 
n. a drug causing this. [Gr. mydriAsis.) 
myelitis, ml-a-lVtis, n. inflammation of the spinal 
cord, or sometimes of the bone-marrow.— it. 
my'elin, the substance fornung the medullary 
shimth of nerve-fibres.— ad/, my'eloid, like, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, marrow.— a. 
my'elon, the spinal cord. [Gr. myelos, marrow.) 
my^alet mig'a-li, n. an American bird-catching 
spider. [Gr. mygali, a field-mouse, a shrew— 
mfs, mouse, galei, weasel.) 
myiasis, mVi-a-sis, nu-i-A’sis, a. disease caused by 
presence of flies oe their larvae. [Gr. myia, fly.) 
Myiedoa, ndTla-don, n. a genus of gigantic Pleisto¬ 
cene ground-sloths.— ad/, my'lodont. [Gr. myli, 
a mUk odous, odontos, a tooth.) 
mylol^id, mi-lS-hi'oid, ad/, pertaining to or near 
the jawbone and the hyoid bone.—^n. a muscle 
so placed. [Gr. myU, a mill.) 
myloiiite, mVlan-U, n. a hard compact often streaky 
granular rock produced by crushing.—ai(i. my- 
moMc (-it'lk). — n. mylonitbA'tion, -a*.— v.t. my- 
loailte, -ize, to turn into mylonite. [Gr. my/Sn, 
A mill.) 


myna, mynah, roina, mVna, n. a common black 
brown and white Indian bird of the starling 
family: applied also to several allied kinds, 
including some that can be taught to* talk. 
[Hind, waina.) 

mynheer, min-kar', Du. man-dr\ n. my lord: 
Dutch for Mr or sin a Dutchman. [Do. mi/n, 
my, heer, lord.) 

myo-, mVd-, mi-o'-, in composition, muscle.—rt. 
my'oblast, a cell producing muscle-tissue.— ad/- 
myobiast'ic.— ns. myocardl'tis, inflammation of 
the myocardium; royocar'dium. the muscular 
substance of the heart; my'ogen, an albumin, 
soluble in water, found in muscle.— ad), myo- 
gea'ic, (of contraction) arising spontaneously in 
a muscle, independent of nervous stimuli.— ns. 
my'ogram, a myographic record; my'ograph, an 
instrument for recording muscular contractions. 
— adjs. myograph'ic, -al.— ns. myog'raphist; 
myog'raphy.— ad/s. my'oid, like muscle; myo- 
log'ical.— ns. myol'ogist; myol ogy, the study of 
muscles: myA'ma, a tumour composed of mus¬ 
cular tissue; my'osin, a globulin or muscle whose 
formation is the cause of rigor mortis; myosi'tis 
(irregularly formed), inflammation of a muscle. 
[Gr. mys, mj/os, muscle.) 

myomancy, mVo-matt-si, n. divination from the 
movements of mice.— a^. myoman'tic. [Gr. 
mj>s, a moose, manteiA, divination.) 
myopia, mi-d'pl-a, n. shortness of sight.— adJ. 
myopic (-op'), short-sighted.— n. a short-sighted 
person.— ns. my'ops (-ops), my'ope (-3p), a short¬ 
sighted person. [Gr. myops, short-sighted— 
myein, to shut, dps, the eye.) 
myosis, mi-d'sis, n. abnormal contraction of the 
pupil of the eye.— ad/s. myosit'ic; myotic (-of). 
—^Also n, [Gr. myein, to close, blink.) 
Myosotis, mi-os-d’tis, n. the forget-me-not genus 
of the borage family. [Gr. myositis, madwort, 
(Asperugo), etc.— mys, myos, a mouse, ous, otos, 
an ear.) 

myrbane. Same as mirbane. 
myria-, mir'i-a-, in composition, ten thousand: a 
veiy large number. See myriad, myriapod, 
myriad, mir'i-ad, n. any immense number.— adj. 
numberless.— ad), and n. (or adv.) royr'iadfold. 
—n. and ad/, myr'iadtb. [Gr. myrias, -ados, ten 
thousand.) 

myriapod, mir'i-a-pt^, n. a member of the Myria- 
poda.— n.pl. Myriapoda (-ap'a-da), a class of 
Arthropoda with many legs, centipedes and 
millipedes.—^Also myriopod, etc. [Gr. myriopous, 
-podos, many-footed— myrlos, numberless, pous, 
podos, a foot.) 

Myrica, mi-ri’ka, n. orig., the tamarisk: the 
sweet-gale or bog-myrtle genus, constituting the 
family MyricA'ceae. [Gr. ntyriki (myrlki), 
tamarisk.) 

myringa, mir-ing'ga, n, the eardrum.—^ns. myr¬ 
ingitis (-indl'tis), inflammation of the eardrum; 
myringoacopc (-ing’ga-skop), an {n.stniment for 
viewing the eardrum. [L.L. mirlnga —Gr. 
mininx, membrane.) 

myriorama, mir-i-6-ra'ma, n. a picture composed 
of interchangeable parts that can be variously 
combined. [Gr. myrios, numberless, harAma, a 
view.) 

myrioscope, ndr'i-a-dcAp, it. a variety of kaleido¬ 
scope. [Gr. myrlos, numberless, skopeein, to 
view.] 

Myristka, mir- or mir-is'ti-ka, n. the nutmeg 
genus, giving name to the family Myristki'eoae. 
— ad/s. nyris'tic; myriattcivorons (-Is-ti-siv'a- 
ras), feeding upon nutmegs.—^myriotic acid, a 
fatty acid (C,([l„-COOH) got ftom nutmegs. 
[Gr. myrizein, to anoint.) 
myrmecoid, mAr'mik-oid, ad/, ant-like.— ad/s. 
myrmecolog'ic, 41.—^nr. myrinecol'ogist: myrme- 
col'ogy, tbe study of ants.— ad/s. myrmecoph'- 
agons, feeding on ants: of the anti-bear genus 


fiUe,JAr: mi, h&r 0ier); mlne^ m)te,Jik: ndUe; mSAn,/iiAt: dhen (then) 



Myrmidon 873 Myxo|AyceM 

Mymvcoph'ag*; inyniiM< 9 li'ilout, having a mystifiea: a hoaxer.—v.r. mya'tify, to make 
a^biotic relation wUh ants.— n. myrmeccqth'ily. mysterious, obscure, or secret; to involve in 
[Cr. >#Aro5, ant.] mystery: to bewilder: to puzzle: to hoax:— 

M^idoo,fnur i)>ii-d9/t,n.oneofatribeorvvarriors pr.p. rays'tifying; paJ. und pa.p. mys'tified_ 

who accompanied Achilles to Troy: (witliout mystic recitatioa, the recitation of parts of 
cap.) one of a ruffianly band under a daring the Greek liturgy in an inaudible voice. [L. 
leader: one who carries out another’s orders mystlcus—Cr. mystiko's — mystes, an initiate; cf. 
without fear or pity.— a^. myrmidS'nian.— mystery.] 

myrmidons of the law, policemen, bailiffs, etc. mystique, miS'tik’, mfs~tik, n. incommunicable 
IGT.Mymtid^sipU).] spirit, mft, or quality; secret (of an art) as known 

nyrobal^ mi-rM 9-bH, or mi-, n, the astringent to its inspired practitioners: sense of mystery, 
fruit of certain Indian mountain species of remoteness from the ordinary, and' power or 
Termmalia (Conibretaceae): a variety of plum, skill surrounding a person, activity, etc. (Fr.] 
^mbhe myrobalan (sec emblic). [Gr. myro- myth, milk or (old<fashioned) mith, n. an ancient 
ba/anos, bito— myron, an unguent, balanos, an traditional story of gods or lieroes, esp. one 
acora.] offering an explanation of some fact or phenom- 

myrrh, wdr, n, a bitter, aromatic, transparent gum, enon: a story with a veiled meaning: mythical 
exuded from the bark of Commiphora: swewt matter: a figment: a commonly-held belief that 
ci^y.— ad}, myrrh'ic.— n. myrrh'ol, the volatile is untrue, or without foundation.— adjs. myth'ic, 
oil of myrrh. [O.E. myrra —L. myrrha —Gr. -al, relating to myths; fabulous; untrue.—adv. 
myrra-, an Eastern word; cf. Ar. murr.] mytfa'ically.—y.r. myth'icise, -Ize (-i-su), to 

myrrhine. See under murra. make the subject of myth: to explain as myth.— 

myrtle, mdr'r/, n. an evergreen shrub (Myrtus) ns. myth'icism {-slim), theory that explains 
with beautiful and fragrant leaves: extended to miraculous stories as myth; myth'iciser, -z-, 

various other plants, some near akin, others not, myth'icist.—v.r. myth'ise, -ize, to mythicise_ ns. 

e.g. a kind of beech in Australia (see also under myth'ism, mythicism; myth'ist, a maker of 
bog. wax).—myr'tle-wax, wax from the candle- myths: a mythicist; mythogeii'esis, the produc- 
berry. [O.Fr. myrtil, dim. of myrte —L. myrtus tion or origination of myths; mytbog'rapher, a 
—Gr. myrios.] writer or narrator of myths; mythog'raphy, 

Myrtus, mar'/M, the myrtle genus, giving name to representation of myths in art: collection or 
the family Myrta'ceae.— adJ. myrta'ceous. (L., description of myths; mythol'oger.mytholb'gian, 
—Gr. myrtos.] a mythologist.— adjs. mytholog'ic, -al, relating 

myself, mi-se//', or mi-5e]f',pro/i. I or me, in person to mythology, fabulous.— adv. mythidog'ically. 
(used for emphasis, almost always in apposition): — v.t. mytfaorogise, -ize, to interpret or explain 

me (reflexively). [me, self.] the mythological character of: to render 

mysopbobia, mi-so-fo'bi-s, n. morbid fear of con- mythical.— ns. mythoi'ogiser, -z-; mythorogist; 
lamination. [Gr. mysos, defilement, jdtobos, mythol'ogy, abody ofmyths: the scientific study 
fear.] of myths: symbolical meaning (obs.); mytho- 

mystagogue, mis'ts-gog, -gog, n. an initiator into m&'nia (psychiat.), lying or exaggerating to an 
religious mysteries—also mystagS'gus.— adj. abnormal extent: mythoma'niac.—ad/s. mytho- 
mystagog'ic (-guy',-gog').—^n. mys'tagogy (-goy-, poeic {ndth-d-pe’ik', Gr. poteetn, to make), 
-gog-). [Gr. mystes, one initiated, agdgor, a mythopoetic (-pd-er'iA;), mythmaking.—^nr.mytbo- 
leader.] poe'ist, a myth-maker; mythopS'et, a myth- 

mystery, mis'tsr-i, n. a secret doctrine: (usu. in maker: a writer of poems on mythical subjects; 
pi.) in ancient religions, rites known only to the mjnthus (mith’ssi L.). mythos {mith'os'. Or.), 
initiated, as the Eleusinian mysteries: (inp/.) the myth: mytholopy: theme, scheme of events: 
secrets of freemasonry, etc.: anything very the characteristic or current attitudes of a 
obscure: that which is beyond human knowledge culture or group, expressed symbolically (through 
to explain: anything artfully made difficult: a poetry, art, drama, etc.).—mythical theory, de 
sacrament: a miracle play (also mys'tery-dlay'): theory of D. F. Strauss (1808-74) and his school, 
a shiftless, drifting girl {slang). — pi. mysteries, that the Gospels are mainly'a collection of 
— adj. mystc'rious, containing mystery: having myths, developed during the first two centuries, 
an air of mystery: obscure: secret: incompre- from the imagination of the followers of Jesus, 
heitsible.— adv. mystc'riously.—n. mysti'rious- —comparative mythology, the science that 
ness.—mys'tery-man', a conjurer: a medicine- investigates myttis and seeks to relate those of 
man;, mys'tery-mong'er, a dealer in mysteries; different peoples. [Gr. mythos, talk, story, 
mys'tery-ship', a Q-boat; mys'tery-tour', an myth.] 

excursion to a destination which remains secret M^ilus, mit'i-hs, n. the common mussel genus.— 
until the journey’s end. [L. mystcrium —Gr. adjs. nqrtiriform, myt'iloid. [L. mytltus, mitulus, 
mysterion — mystes, one initiated— myeein, to miitulus.] 

initiate— myein, to close the eyes.] myxoedema, Mk-si-de'ms, n. a diseased condition 

mystery, mistery, mls'tsr-l, n. office, service, duty due to deficiency of thyroid secretion, character- 
fobs.): craft, art, trade (arcb.): skill (Shak.): ised by loss of hair, increased thickness and dry- 
a trade guild (hist.). (L.L. misterlum —L. mini- ness of the skin, increase in weight, slowing of 
stSrlum — minister, servant; confused with myste- mental processes, and diminution of metabolism. 
rium and prob. with maistry, mastery.] —Also myxedema. [Gr. rnyxa, mucus, oidema, 

mystic, -al, mis'tik, -si, adis- relating to mystery, swelling.] 
the mysteries, or mysticism: mysterious: myxoma, mlk-s6'm», n. a tumour of jelly-like 
sacredly obscure or secret: involving a sacred or substance:— pi. myx6'mata.-^<(/. myxS'matous. 
a secret meaning hidden from the eyes of the — n. myxomatS'sis, a contagious virus disease of 
ordinary person, only revealed to a spiritually rabbits. [Gr. myxa, mucus.] 
enlightened mind: allegorical.— n. mys'tic, one Myxomycetes, mlk-so-mi-se’tez, n.pl, sUmc-fungi, 
who seeks or attains direct intercourse with God a class of very simple plants, by some reckoned 
in elevated religious feeling or ecstasy.— adv. animals (Mycetozoa), forming in the vegetative 
mys'tically. — ns. mya'ticalness; mys'ticiem stage naked masses of protoplasm with many 
(-slim), the habit or tendency of religious thought nuclei, creeping on wet soil, on rotten wood, etc. 
and feeling of those who seek direct communion — n.slng. myxomycete (-set'). [Gr. myxa, mucus, 
with God or the divine: fogginess and unreali^ myketis, pi. of mykes, a mushroom.] 
of thought (with suggestion of mist); mystin- Myxophyceae, mik-sd-Jish'i-i, n.pl. the Cywophy- 
ci'tion; mys'tifier, one who or > that which ceae. [Gr. myxa, slime, phykos, seaweed.] 
Neutral vowels ip unaccented syllables: el's-msni; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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N, n, e/t, ft. the fourteenth letter of our alphabet, 
thirteenth of the Greek, representing a point 
nasal consonant sound, or before g or k a back 
nasal (as in sing, sink): anything having the shape 
of the letter: an indefinite number, esp. In a 
series, (math,): as a mediaeval numeral, N - 90, 
and N 90,000; a unit of measurement (en) 
« half an em (print.).—to the n ••• (nth), to any 
power: hence (coll.) unlimited, 
na, na, adv. a Sottish form of no (I): (tif, ad, 
enciitically: Scot.) not. 

Naafi, na'jfi, n. an organisation for providing 
canteens for servicemen and -women; one of the 
canteens.—Also NAAFI. [From the initials of 
iVavy, Army, and /^ir-Force fnstitute(s).] 
naam, nam, ndm, (hi.it.; law) n. distraint. [O.E. 
adm, related to nimar^ to take.] 
naartie. Same as nartjie. 

nab, nab, v.t. to seize:— pr.p. nabb'iag; pa.t. and 
pa.p. nabbed.—a. nabb'er. [Origin obscure; cf. 
nap.] 

nab, nab, n. a hilltop: a promontory: a pro¬ 
jection : the keeper of a door-lock. [O.N. nabbr 
or nabbi,] 

nab,^nab (obs. slang) n. the head: a hat. 
Nabataean, nab-s-te'an, Nabathaean, ~thi', n. and 
adj. (one) of an ancient powerful Arab people 
about Petra. [Or. Nabat(h)aios.] 
nabk, nahk, nubk, n. the ChristVthorn. [Ar. nebq.) 
nabob, na’bob, n. a nawab (obs.): a European who 
has enriched himself in the East (arch.; used in 
Europe onty); in Europe, any man of great 
wealth, an important person. [Hind, nawwab; 
see nawab.] 

nabs, nabs, (slang) n. a personage, in such phrases 
as his nabs, himself. [Cf. nob (2), nib (2).] 
nacarat, nak'a-rat, n. a bright orange-red: a 
fabric so coloured. [Fr.] 

nacelle, nd-seV, n. a little boat (obs.): the car of a 
balloon; a body on an aircraft housing engine(s), 
etc. [Fr.,—L.L, nSricella, —L. navis, ship.] 
nache, nach, n. the rump. [See aitchbone.] 
nachseblag, ndhh’shidhh, (mas.) n.' a grace-note 
whose time is taken off the preceding note. [Ger., 
— nach, after, schlag, stroke.] 
nachtfflaal, ndhht'mal. Older form of nagmaal. 
nacket, nak'it, nocket, nok'lt, n, a snack, light 
lunch. [Origin obscure.] 

nacre, n&’kar, n. mother-of-pearl or a shellfish 
yielding it.— adi- nd'ereous.—Also n&'crous.— 
n. nft'erite, a clay mineral, identical in compo¬ 
sition to kaolinite but differing in optical 
characteristics and atomic * structure. [Fr.; 
prob. of Eastern origin.] 

nadir, na'der, -dgr, n. the point of the heavens 
diametrically opposite to the zenith: the lowest 
point of anything. [Fr.,—Ar. nadir (nazir), 
opposite to.] 

nae, nd, adJ. a Scots form of no (2): also for no (I), 
esp. with a comparative.—nae'body, nobody; 
nae'thing. nothing. 

naeviis, ne'vas, L. ni’vdbs, n. a birthmark; a pig¬ 
ment^ spot or an overgrowth of small blood¬ 
vessels in the skin—odr. naeve:— pi. naevi 
(ni’vi,' L. nVve). — ad}, nae'void. [L.] 
nag, nag, n, a horse, esp. a small one: a riding- 
borse, or an inferior horse: ajade(5AaAc.). [M.E. 
Mgge; origin obscure; cf. M.Du. negge, negghe 
V (mod. Du. neg, mgge).] 
nag, nae. v.t. or v.t. to And fault with, urge (to do 
omething), cause pain to, or worry, constantly: 


(with at) to worry or annoy continually:— pr.p. 
nagg'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. nagged.— n. nagg'er. 
[Cf. Norw. nage, to grow, rankle, Sw. nagga, to 
gnaw.] 

naga, na'ga, n. a snake, esp. the cobra (fnd.): a 
divine snake (Hind. myth.). [Sans. nSga.] 
nagana, nd-gd'ns, a. a disease of horses and cattle 
caused by a trypanosome transmitted by tsetse 
fli». [Zulu nakane.] 

nagari, na'g»-rS, n. devanagari: the group of 
alphabets to which devanagari belongs. [Sans 
ndgari, town-script— nagaran, town (perh. refer¬ 
ring to a particular town); addition Of deva- to 
form devanagari was a later development.) 
nagmaal, ndkh'mSi, ndk', n. (South Africa) Dutch 
Reformed Church Sacrament, Lord’s Supper. 
[Earlier nacktmaal, night meal; from Du.] 
Nahuatl, nd'wdt-l, n. the language of the Aztecs'.— 
Also adj. 

naiad, ni'ad, na'^d, n. a river or spring nymph:— 
pi. nai'ad^, nai'ads.— n. Nai'as, a genus of 
water-plants, giving name to a family NaiadS'- 
ceae akin to or including the pondweeds. [Gr. 
nalas, -ados, pi. -adis, from naein, to flow.] 
naiant, nS'ent, (her.) adj. swimming horizontally 
[Prob. from an A.Frrform of O.Fr. nolant, pr.p. 
—L. natSre, to swim.] 

naif, nd-ef', naive, na-ev', adj. with natural or 
unaffected simplicitjr, esp. in thought, manners, 
or speech: artless: ingenuous—ndv. naive'ly.— 
ns. naivetd (nd-ev'ta), naivety (nd-dv'ti), natural 
simplicity and unreservedness of thought, man¬ 
ner, or speech.—naive painting, primitive paint¬ 
ing. [Fr. naif, fern, naive —L. nativus, native— 
nasci, ndtus, to be born.] 

naik, nd'ik, n. a lord or governor; a corporal of 
Indian infantry. [Urdu nd'ik —Sans, n&yaka, 
leader.] 

nail, ndl. n. a horny plate at the end of a finger or 
toe, usu. distinguished from a claw as being 
flattened: a claw; a small spike, usu. of metal, 
and with a head, used for fastening wood, etc.; a 
nail-shaped excrescence, esp. one at the tip of a 
bird’s bill: a measure of length (2) inches).— 
v.t. to fasten, pieree, or stud with nails: to fix: 
pin down, hold fast (fig.): to catch or secure 
(slang). — adj. nailed, having nails: fastened 
with nails.— ns. nailer, a maker of nails; nail 'ery, 
a place where nails are made; nail'ing, nail¬ 
making: fastening with nails.—nail'-bed, that 
portion of the true skin on which a finger-, toe¬ 
nail rests; nail'-bomb, an explosive device con¬ 
taining gelignite and packed with long nails; 
nail'-brush, a brush for cleaning the nails; 
nail'-file, a file for trimming finger- or toe-nails; 
nail gun, an implement used to put in nails; 
naii'-head, the head of a nail; an ornament 
shaped like it— adis. nail'-head'fed), having a head 
suggesting that of a nail: having nail-head orna¬ 
ments.—nail'-head-spar', calcite crystallised in a 
scalenohedron terminate by a rhombohedron; 
nail'-hole, a hole made bjr or for a nail: a notch 
for opening a pocket-knife; nail'-rod, a strip of 
iron to be made into nails: iron in that form: 
strong coarse tobacco (Austr.): a stick of 
liquorice; nail'-scissors, small scissors design^ 
especially for trimming the finger and toe-nails; 
nair-vamish, varnish for finger- or toe-nails.— 
hit the nail on the head, to touch the exact point; 
nail a lie to the counter, expose it and put it out of 
currency, from the old custom of wojidceepers 
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with counterfeit coini; on the neli, on the spot. 
[O.E. nmgel; Ger. nagel.] 
niuB, ttdn, (Scot.) atff. own.—».iwhmr',Min8eU', 
own sdf: a Highlander (from the Highlander’s 
formerly alleged habit of referring to himself as 
her nalnsel'). [mine ain. my own.] 
nainsook, nan'sdbk, n. a kind of muslin like jaconet. 

J Hind. nainsukh—naln, eye, sidch, pleasure.] 
air, nel’lr, Nayar, n. a people of Kerala who were 
formerly a noble and ntilharj^ caste of the 
Malabar coast and who practised a peculiar 
system of polyandry and matriliny. 
naissant, nas'ont, at^. nascent: rising or coming 
forth (her.). [Fr., pr.p. of nattre —^L. n&sch 

natus, to be born.] 
naive. See naif. 

Naja, na'jut -ya, n. the cobra genus.—Also Naia. 
[App. Linnaeus’s misreading of naga, or of Sinh. 
naia, nay&.\ 

naked, n&'kid, ad}- without clothes: uncovered: 
bare; exposed: open to view: unconcealed: 
undisguised: evident: unarmed: defenceless: 
unprovided: without ornament: simple; art¬ 
less: without the usual covering.— adv. na’kediy. 
— n. na'kedness.—naked bed (obs.), a bed in 
which one is (orig.) entirely naked, (later) with¬ 
out ordinary day clothes; naked eye, the eve un¬ 
assisted by glasses of any kind; naked lady, the 
meadow-saffron. [O.E. nacod; Ger. nackt.] 
naker, na'ker, n. a kettledrum. [O.Fr. nacre — 
Ar. naaara.] 

naia, nalla, nallah. Same as nulla(h). 
nam, pa.t. of nim. See also naam. 
namby-pamby, nam'bi-pam’bi, adj. feebly wishy- 
washy: prettily or sentimentally childish.— n. 
namby-pamby writing or talk: a namby-pamby 
person.— adj. nam'by-pam'bicai.— n.pl. nam'by- 
pam'bies.— n. nam'by-pam'biness.— adi- nam'- 
by-pam'byish.—ri. nam'by-pam'byism. [Nick¬ 
name given by Carey or by Swift to Ambrose 
Philips (1674-1749), whose simple odes to 
children were despised by tSth-century Tories.] 
name, nam, n. that by which a person or a thing is 
known or called: a designation: reputation: 
fame: a celebrity: famil^r or clan: seeming or 
pretension without reality: authority; behalf: 
assumed character (of).— v.t. to give a name to: 
to mention the name of: to designate; to speak 
of or to call by name: to state or specify: to 
utter (with cognate object): to mention for a 
post or office; to nominate: to mention formally 
by name in the House of Commons as guilty of 
disorderly conduct.—adjs. nam'aUa, name'Mie, 
capable, or worthy, of being named: named; 
nameless, without a name: anonymous: un¬ 
distinguished: indescribable: unspeakable.— adv. 
name'lessiy.— n. name'lMsne8B.-;oi(f. namely 
(Scot.), famous (for).— adv. especially (obs.): by 
name: that is to say.— ns. nam'er; nam'ing.— 
name brand, a make of an article bearing a 
manufacturer’s distinguishing name; name'- 
calling, abuse; name'-child, a person called after 
one; name'-my, the day of the saint of one’s 
name: the day when a ticket bearing the buyer’s 
name, etc., is given to the seller (Stock Exchange): 
the day on which a name is Mstowed; name'- 
dropping, trying to impress by casual mention 
of important or well-lmown persons as if they 
were one’s friends; name'-dropper.—v./. name'- 
drop,—name'-part, the part that gives title to 
a play, title-rdle; name'-plate, an attached plate 
bearing the name of occupant, owner, manu¬ 
facturer, etc.; name'sakc, one bearing the 
same name as another; name'-s<m, a male name- 
child.— adi- name'worthy, worth naming: dis¬ 
tinguished.—call names, to best 9 W abuse upon; 
in name, fictitiously, as an empty title; in name 
of, on behalf of: by the authonty of; name after 
a person (U.S, name for), to give the same name 
to in honour of a person; name the day, to fix 
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a day, esp. fbr a marriage; proper name, a name 
given to a particular person, place, or thing; 
take a name in vain, to use a name Ilght^ or 
profanely. [O.E. mwmi; Cer. name; L.nbmen,] 
nana. See nanny. 

Nmy, nan'si, n. an effeminate young man: a 
homosexual (also without rap.)—also Nance 
(also without cap.), Nan'cy-boy, Miss Nan'cy.— 
Also acCf. [From the girl’s name.] 
nancy-pretty, nan'si-prit'i, n. the plant Saxifraga 
umbrosa, London pride. [Prob. for none so 
pretty.] 

Nandi bear, nan'di, a great fierce animal reputed 
to live in E. Africa, perh. the spotted hyena. 
[From the Nandi Forest, Kenya.] 
nandine, nan'din, n. a West African palm-civet. 
[Prob. a native name.] 

nandu, nandoo, nan'dw, n. the rhea. [Tupi 
nandi.] 

nanism, nan’ or nan'izm, n. condition of being 
dwarfed.— n. nanisl'tion, -izi'tion, artificial 
dwarfing. [Gr. ninos, nannos, dwarf.] 
nankeen, nan'ken, or -kin’, n. a buff-coloured 
cotton cloth first made at Nanking in China: (pi.) 
clothes, esp. breeches, made of nankeen.—Also 
nan'kin (or -kin’). 

nanny, nan'i, n. a shc-goat (also aana'y-goat): a 
children’s nurse, esp. one trained to take care of 
children.—Also nana, nanna.— v.t. to nurse. 
[From the woman’s name.] 
nano-, nan-d-, nan-o~, in composition, one thous¬ 
and millionth, 10^", as in nan'ogram, nan'o- 
second: of microscopic size, as in nanoplankton. 
[Gr. nSnos, a dwarf.] 

Naatz, nants, (arch.) n. brandy. [Nantes in 
France.] 

naos, nS'os, n. a temple: the inner cell of a temple. 
[Gr. naos, temple.] 

nap, nap, v.i. to take a short or casual sleep:— pr.p. 
napp'ing; pa.p. napped.— n. a short or casual 
sleep.—catch napping, to detect in error that 
might have been avoided: to take off one’s 
guard or unprepared. [O.E. hnappian.] 
nap, nap, n. a woolly surface on cloth, now (dis¬ 
tinguished from pile) such a surface raised by a 
finishing process, not made in the weaving: the 
woolly surface removed in the process: a cloth 
with such a surface: a downy covering or surface 
on anything.— v.t. to raise a nap on; to remove 
nap from.— ad}, nap'less, witjiout nap, thread¬ 
bare.— It. napp'iness.— ad}- napp'y, downy: 
shaggy. [M.E. nappe; app.—M.Du. or M.L.G. 
noppe.\ 

nap, nap, n. the card-game Napoleon : in that game 
acalioffive: the winning of five tricks: a racing 
tip that professes to be a certainty—one that one 
may ‘go nap’ on.— v.t. to name (a particular 
horse) as certain to win.—go nap, to undertake 
to win all five tricks; to risk all. 
nap, nap, vj, to seize; to steal. [Cf. Sw. nappa, 
Dan. and Norw. nappe, to catch, snatch; relation 
to nab uncertain.] 

napalm, nS'pdm, na', n. a petroleum jelly, highly 
inflammable, used in bombs and flame-throwers, 
(naphthenate pa/mitate.] 

nape, ndp, it. the back of the neck. [Ori^n 
obscure.] 

napcry, nbp'e-ri, (arch, and Scot.) n. linen, esp. for 
the table. [O.Fr. naperie —L.L. napdria — napa, a 
cloth—^L. mappa, a napkin.] 
naphtha, naf'the (sometimes nap’tha), n. rock-oil: 
a vague name for the liquid inflammable dis¬ 
tillates ftom coal-tar, wood, etc., esp. the lighter 
and more volatile.— n. naph'nalene, an ill- 
smelling hydrocarbon (CigH,) got by distillation 
of coal-tar, crystallising in plates, used for 
killing moths, etc.— a^. naphfiial'ic (nttf-thal’lk), 
pertaming to, or derived from, naphthalene.— 
v.t. naiffi'tlialise, -ize, to treat with naphtha. 
— nr. naph'thd, a hydroxyl derivative of 
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naphUialeac (Ci«HyOH), of two Jdoda; naidi' 
Htyl'iuBiAa (or -min'), an amino-derivative of 
thalene (CitHiNHt), of two kinds, used in 
tlyeina. (Gr. naphtha.} 

N^enan, Naperian, la-pe'rhgn, adl. pertaining 
to John Nofder of Merchiston (I5S0-I617), or to 
his system of logarithms: now applied to natural 
logarithms, logarithms to the base e, the limit of 

( 1 +^)"* when m approaches infinity, Napier’s 

own base being a quantity depending on e-'.— 
Napier’s bones, or rods, an invention of Napier’s 
for multiplying and dividing mechanically by 
means of rods. 

n^siform, nhp'i-form, aeU. turnip-shaped. [L. 
nSpus, a turnip.] 

napkin, nap'kin, n. a small square of linen, paper, 
eto., used at table or otherwise: a handker¬ 
chief iScot.). —nap'kin-ring, a ring in which a 
table-napkin is rolled. (Dim. of Fr. nappe —L. 
mappa.} 

Naples-yellow, na'plz-yel‘6, n. a light-yellow pig¬ 
ment, lead antimoniate, originally an Italian 
secret. 

napoleon, n»~p6l'y»n, at -i-en, n. a twenty-franc 
gold coin issued by Napoleon-, a French modifi¬ 
cation of the game of euchre, each player receiv¬ 
ing five cards and playing for himself (commonly 
nap): a kind of rich iced cake.—<»(/. Napoleonic 
(•/-on'ik), relating to Napoleon I or III, the Great 
or the Little — ns. Napol'eonism; NapOl'eoniat; 
napol'eonite, an orbicular diorite found in 
Corsica, Napoleon’s native island, 
napoo, nii-poo', {slang of 1914 war) adj. and inlerj. 
no more: us^ up: good for nothing: dead.— 
v.r. to kill. [Fr. tl n’y en a plus, there is no more.] 
nappe, nap, it. a sheet of rock brought far forward 
by recumbent folding or thrusting (geo/.): a 
sheet (math.)’, one of the two sheets on either 
side of the vertex forming a cone {math.). [Fr. 
nappe, tablecloth—L. mappa.] 
napper, nop'er, {slang) n. the head, 
nappy, nap’l, n. a baby’s napkin, 
nappy, nap'i, adJ. of liquor, having a head: heady, 
strong: tipsy.— n. strong ale. [Perh. from 
nappy, shaggy; see nap (2).] 
napron, nd'prsn, n. earlier form {Spens.) of apron, 
naras. See narras. 

Narcissus, ndr-sAv'as, it. the daffodil genus of the 
Amaryllis family: esp. N. poeticus (the poet’s 
narcissus):— pi. narciw'uscs or narciss'i: in 
Greek myth., a youth who pined away for love of 
his own image, and was transformed into the 
flower.— ns. narcissism, sensual gratification 
found in one’s own body, whether as a normal 
stage of development or a pathological condition; 
narcissist. [L.,—Gr. Nark/5So.r; the connection 
with narke, numbness, seems to be fanciful.] 
narco-analysis.' See narcotic, 
narcolepsy, nSr'ko-le^si, n. a condition marked 
by short attacks of irresistible drowsiness. [Gr. 
narke, numbness, and lepsis, seizure.] 
narcotic, nSr-kot'ik, adj. producing torpor, sleep, 
or deadness; affecting the central nervous 
system so as to produce dizziness, euphoria, loss 
of memory and of neuromuscular co-ordination, 
and eventually unconsciousness.—it. anything 
having a narcotic effect, c.g. a drug, alcohol, an 
inert gas.— n. narcosis {-kd'sls), drowsiness, un¬ 
consciousness or other elTects to the central 
nervous system produced by a narcotic:— pi. 
narco'aes {-sez). — adv. narcotically.—n. nar'- 
cotine {-kt-ten), one of the alkaloids in opium. 
—V./. oar'eotise, -ize, to subject to the influence 
of a narcotic.— ns. nar'eotism, the influence of 
narcotics; nar'eotist.—nar'co-analysis, hypno- 
analysis when narcotics are used in producing 
the hypnotic state; nar'cocathar'sis, narco- 
analysis; aar'cbhypno'sis, the use of narcotics to 
produce hypnosis; luir'cosyn'thesis, the bringing 


out of repressed emotions by narcotics so tint 
they become freely accepted into the self; 
nar'eo-therapy', treatment of disturbed mental 
states by prolonged drug-induced sleep. [Gr. 
narkdtikos^narki, numbness, torpor.] 

nard, nard, n. spikenard: an inappropriate name 
for matweed {Nardas stricta). — r.t. to anoint with 
nard. (L. nardas —Gr. nardos.J 

nardoo, ndr-ddo', n. an Australian Marsiiea: its 
sporocarps, eaten by aboriginals. [Native word.] 

nare, nar, n. (arch.) a nostril, esp. a hawk’s.— n.pl. 
nflr'is (L.) nostrils.— adjs. nftrlal, ndrine (-in). 
—-R. nSr'icorn, a horny termination of a bird’s 
nostril. (L. ndris, pi. •es, nostrff.] 

narghile, ndr'gll-i, n. a hookah.—Also nargile(h), 
narg(h)il(l)y. [Pers. nargileh — nSrgil, a coconut 
ffrom which it used to be made).] 
nark, nark, {slarig) it. an informer: a police spy 
{copper's nark) ; one who curries favour, a pick- 
thank: a spoil-sport; a persistent fault-finder: 
an annoying or baffling circumstance: an expert. 
— v.i. to grumble.—v.r. and v.i. to watch: to 
spy: to annoy: to tease.—nark'y, irritable; 
narked, annoyed.—^nark at, to fret with per¬ 
sistent criticism. [Romany nak, nose.] 
narks, the. See nitrogen narcosis, 
narquois, nar-kwa, (Fr.) mocking, malicious, 
narras, naras, nar’as, n. edible melon-like fruit of 
a S.-W. African long-rooted thorny cucurbi- 
taceous shrub {d canthosicyos horrida). [H otten- 
tot gnaras.] 

narrate, ns- or na-rat', v.i. to tell of (a scries of 
events).— v.i. to recount or relate events.— adj. 
narrfit'able.—n. naira'tion, act of telling; that 
which is told; an orderly account of a scries of 
events.— adj. narrative {nar'e-tiv), narrating: 
giving an account of any occurrence: inclined to 
narration: story-telling.—it. that which is nar¬ 
rated: a continued account of anv series of 
occurrences: story.— adv. narr'atively.— n. nar- 
rfi'tor.— adj. narr'itory, like narrative; con¬ 
sisting of narrative. (L. narrare, -dtum, prob.— 
gnSrus, knowing.] 

narre, nar, {Spens.) adv. an old comparative of 
nigh. 

narrow, nar'6, adj. of little breadth: of small 
extent from side to side: closely confining: 
limited: contracted in mind: bigoted: not 
liberal: parsimonious: with little to spare: 
close: strict, precise: detailed; keen; tense 
iphon.). — n. a narrow part or place: (usu. in 
pi.) narrow passage, channel, or strait.— adv. 
narrowly.—v.r. make narrow: contract or 
confine.— v.i. become narrow: reduce the 

number of stitches in knitting_it. narr'owing, 

the act of making less in breadth: the state of 
being contracted: the part of anything which is 
made narrower.—Also adj. — adv. narr'owly.— 
It. aarr'owness.— adjs. narr'ow-gaugc, of a rail¬ 
way, less than 4 fit 8) in. in gauge; narr'ow- 
mind'ed, of a narrow or illiberal mind.—narr'ow- 
mind'edness; narrow seas, the seas between 
Great Britain and the Continent. [O.E. ncaru.J 
narrow. See nary. 

Narthex, nSr'theks, n. a former genus of umbel¬ 
liferous plants, now included in Ferula: (with¬ 
out cap.) a western portico or vestibule in an early 
Christian or Oriental church or basilica, to 
which women and catechumens were admitted; 
(without cap.) a vestibule between the church 
porch and the nave. [Gr. narthSx, giant fennel, 
a cane or stalk, a casket, a narthex.] 
nartjie, (orig. naartje) nSr’chi, {Afrik.) n. a small 
sweet orange like the mandarin. (Prob. conn, 
with orange.] 

narwhal, nar'wel, n. a kind of whale (Monodon) 
with one large projecting tusk (occasionally two 
tusks) in the male. [Dim. narhval; O.N. nahvalr, 
may be from nSr, corpse, hvalr, whale, from its 
pallid colour.] 
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Mry, tOr’l, iU.S. and tSal.) for m’ar a, never a, 
not one.—Also narrow a, nar’o, 
nas, naz, tiaz, obs. for ne has (JSpens.) and for nc 

was. 

nasal, na’zl, adj. belonging to the nose; affected 
by. or sounded through, the nose.—n. a sound 
uttered through the nose: a letter representing 
such a sound: a paired bone that forms the 
bridge of the nose: the nose-piece in a helmet.— 
ns. Nasidis (nax-6'lls), the proboscis monkey 
genus; nasalisation, -s- (m~zi-li-za'sh»n). — v.i. 
na'salise, -ize, to render nasal, as a sound.—n. 
nasality (nS-zal’i-ti), — udv. na'sally.— n. nasion 
(jn&'zt-on), the median point of the nasofrontal 
suture. [L. nasus, the nose.] 
nasard, naz'ard, n. an organ mutation-stop. [Fr.] 
nascent, nas'mt, nas'mt, adJ. coming into being.— 
ns. nasc'ence {rare), nasc'ency. [L. ndscCns, 
-eniis, pr.p. of nasci, natus, to be bom.] 
naseberry, naz'bar-1, -ber'i, n. the sapodilla plum: 
the tree bearing it.—Also neesberry {nez'), nis- 
berry {niz'). [Sp. nispera, nispero, medlar tree— 
L. mespiltts, medlar; cf. medlar.] 
nashgab, nash'gab, niish'gab, {Scot.) n. prattle: 
chatter: a pert chatterer.—Also gab'nash. 

Nasik, na’sik, n. a town of Bombay.—Also ad}.. 
esp. of an elaborate form of magic square devised 
thne. 

naso-, ni'zo-, in composition, nose: of the nose 
(and something else), as adls. nasofront'al, per¬ 
taining to the nose and the frontal bone; naso- 
lac'rymal, pertaining to the nose and tears, as 
the duct that carries tears from the eye and the 
nose. [L. n&sus, nose.) 

nastic, nas'tik, nas', adj. (of plant movements) not 
related to the direction of the stimulus. [Gr. 
nastos, close-pressed.] 

Nasturtium, nas-tur'sham, n. the water-cress genus 
of Cruciferae: (without cap.', in popular use) 
the Indian cress {Tropaeolum nuyus), a garden 
climber. [L. ndsus, nose, torquire, to twist (from 
its pungency).] 

nasty, nds'ti, adj. disgustingly foul: nauseous: 
filthy: obscene: threatening: threatening 

danger: spiteful: ill-natured: difficult to deal 
with: awkward: unpleasant: objectionable.— 
adr. nas'tily.— n. nas'tiness.—a nasty piece, bit, 
of work, a person very objectionable in character 
and conduct. (Perh. for earlier tmsky (cf. Sw. 
dial, naskug, nasket)', or perh. connected 
with Du. nestig, dirty.] 

nasute, na'zut, -sut, or -ru/', -sut', adj. keen- 
scented: critically discriminating: beaked.— n. 
a beaked soldier white-ant. [L. nOsHtus — nasus, 
nose-] 

natal, na'tl, pertaining to the nates, 
natal, na'tl, adj. of or connected with birth: 
native.— adj. nataiitial {nat- or nat-a-Ush'l), per¬ 
taining to a birthday.—n. natality {no-, na¬ 
tal'i-ti), birth: birth-rate. [L. natalis — nasci, 
natus, to be born.] 

natale solum, na-ta'le so'lam, na-ta'le sol'dbm, (L.) 
native soil. 

natant, not'ant, adj. floating: swimming.— n. 
natation {nat- or nat-H'shan), swimming.— adis. 
nitato'riid, nb'tatory, pertaining to swimming: 
having the habit of swimming: adapted or used 
for swimming.— n. nfttato'rium {U.S.), a swim¬ 
ming-pool. [L. natans, -antis, pr.p. of nature, 
freq. of nSre, to swim.] 

natch, nach, (dial.) n. the rump. [See aitchbone.] 
nates, na'iez, n.pl. (L.) the buttocks.— adjs. nft'tal; 

ni'tiform. [L. natis, pi. -cs.] 
natbeless(e). See nathless. 
nathemore, na-tha-mor', -mdr’, nathemo, -m6', 
{Spens.) advs. not or never the more. [O.E. nd 
th^ me, never the more (cf. following).) 
nadiless, natheless, natheiesse, naythles, noth', 
nath', noth', nadh', nadh', nedh'{»)-les, or (as 
Spens.) -les', {arch.) adv. and prep, notwith¬ 


standing. [O.E. ne, never, th}, by that (instrum. 
ca.se). Ids, less.] 

nation, ne'shan, n. a body of people marked off by 
common descent, language, culture, or historical 
tradition: the people of a state: an American 
Indian tribe: a set of people, animals, etc.: a 
great number: an old division of students in 
universities: (in pi.) the heathen or Gentiles.— 
adj. national {nash'nal, -a-nal), pertaining to a 
nation or nations: belonging or peculiar to, 
characteristic of, or controlled by, -a nation: 
public: general: attached to one’s own country. 
— n. a member or fellow-member of a nation.— n. 
nationalis&'tion, -bg'.— v.t. nationalise, -ise, to 
make national: to make the property of the 
nation: to bring under national management: 
to naturalise: to make a nation of.— ns. nat'ional- 
ism; nat'ionalist, one who favours or strives 
after the unity, independence, interests, or 
domination of a nation: a member of a political 
party specially so called, e.g. the Irish Nationalist 
party who aimed at Home Rule: an advocate of 
nationalisation.— adj. nationalist'ic.—n. national¬ 
ity {-al'it-i), membership of, fact or state of belong¬ 
ing to, a particular nation: nationhood: a group 
or set having the character of a nation: nation^ 
character.— adv. nat'ionally.— n. nationhood {ne’), 
state or fact of being a nation.— adj. nationless 
{na'), without nationality or nations.—^national 
air, anthem, an official song or hymn of a nation, 
sung or played on ceremonial occasions; national 
church,a church established by law in a country; 
National Convention, the sovereign assembly in 
France from 21st Sept. 1792 to 26th Oct. 1795; 
national debt, money borrowed by the govern¬ 
ment of a country and not yet paid back; Nation¬ 
al Guard, a force which took part in the French 
Revolution, first formed in 1789: organised 
militia of individual States {U.S.); national park, 
area owned by or for the nation, set apart for 
preservation and enjoyment of the beauttful or 
interesting; national school, in England, formo’ly, 
a school connected with the National Society, 
established in 1811, to promote elementary 
education: national service, compulsory service 
in the armed forces.— adj. na'tion-wide, covering 
the whole nation.—^National Socialist party, 
an extreme nationalistic fascist party in Germany, 
led by Adolf Hitler. [L. natio, -Snis — nasci, 
natus, to be born.] - 

nation, na'shan, {U.S.) n., adj., adv., interj. for 
damnation. 

native, ne'tiv, adj. belonging naturally: innate: 
inherent: natural: in a natural state: unso¬ 
phisticated: occurring in a natural station: 
occurring naturally as a mineral (not manu¬ 
factured), or naturally uncombined (as an 
element): belonging by birth: having a right 
by birth: bom or originating in the place: being 
the place of birth or origin: belonging to the 
people originally or at the time of discovery 
inhabiting the country, esp. when they are 
coloured or uncivilised: connected by birth: 
born a thrall {obs.): applied to Australian plants 
and animals to which the name of an already 
known different kind has been transferred: (of 
an oyster) raised in a (British) artificial bed,—n. 
one born in any place: {disparagingly) one born 
and long dwelling in a place: one born under 
a particular planet or sign: a member of a 
native race: vaguely, a coloured person {coll.): 
a white person born in Australia: an indigenous 
species, variety, or breed, or an individual of it: 
a native oyster: a bOm thrall {obs.). — adv. 
na'tively.— ns. na'tiveness; na'tivism, the belief 
that the mind possesses some ideas or forms of 
thought that are inborn and not derived from 
sensation: the disposition to favour the nativm 
of a country in preference to immigrants; 
na'tivist.—adf .nativis'tic.— n. nativity (f»>/fv7-ii). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et'a-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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state or- fact of being born: time, place, and owing to disease or old age, not violence or 

manner of birth: nationality by birth: fact accident; natural gas. gases issuing flrom the 

or status of being native: the birth of Christ, earth, whether from natural fissures or bored 

hence the festival commemorating it—Christmas, wells; natural history, originally the description 

or a picture representing it: a horoscope: of all that is in nature, now usra of the sciences 

bondage b^r birth (obs .).—native bear, the koala, that deal with the earth and its productions— 

—as{^. na'tive>bom, born in the country; having botany, zoology, and mineralogy, esp. field 

a status by virtue of birth (5co/.; obs.).—native zoology; * natural law, a law of nature: the 

rock, unquarried rock.—go native (see go). [L. sense of rjght and wrong which arises from the 

nativus — nasci, natux, to be born.] constitution of the mind of man, as distinguished 

Nato,ndVd.n. the A/^orth Atlantic Treaty Organise- from the results of revelation or legislation; 
tion (see north). natural logarithm, one to the base e; natural 

natrolite, nat' or nat'n-Ut, n. a common fibrous magic (see magic); natural numbers, the whole 
zeolite, hydrated sodium aluminium silicate, numbers 1, 2, 3, and upwards; natural order, 
[natron, and Gr. llthos, stone.] in botany, a category now usually called a 

natron, nd'tran, n. a hydrated carbonate of sodium family; natural philosophy, the science of the 

found on some lake borders.— n. na'trium, physical properties of bodies: physics, or physics 

chemists* Latin for sodium. [Ar. natrun —Gr. and dynamics; natural scale, a scale of music 

nitron,] written without sharps or flats: natural science, 

natter, nai'^r. v.i. to be peevish (N. of England): the science of nature, as distinguished from 
rattle on in talk, esp. grumblingly: to chatter, mental and moral science and from mathematics: 
talk much about little (coU .).—Also n. — atfis- natural selection, evolution by the survival of the 

natt'ered, natt'ery, peevish. [Origin obscure.] fittest with inheritance of their fitness by next 
natteijaek, nat'sr-Jak, n. a toad with a yellow generation; natural system, a classification of 
stripe down the back. [Origin unknown.] plants and animals according to presumed 

nattier Mue, nu/'i-ar, a soft azure. [J. M. Nattier relationship by descent, distinguished in botany 
(d. 1766), French painter.] from the artificial system of Linnaeus; natural 

natty, mi/'r, dapper: spruce.—atdi'. natt'ily.— theology, or natur^ religion, religion derived 

n. natt'iness. [Possibly connected with neat.] from reason without revelation. [L. n&turaiis — 

nature, m-tHr'o, na-too'ra, (L.) nature; natura natura, nature.] 

naturans, nat'dr-an.!, nu-rdo'runs, creative nature; nature, na'char, n. the power that creates and 
natura naturata, na-tur-h'ti, na-too-rd'ta, created regulates the world: the power of growth: the 
nature. established order of things: the cosmos: the 

natural,/tarb'(a)ra/,a4r.pertainingto,producedby, external world, esp. as untouched by man: the 
or according to nature: furnished by or bas^ qualities of anything which make it what it is: 
on nature: not miraculous: not the work of essence: being; constitution: kind or order: 
man: not interfered with by man: inborn: naturalness: normal feeling: kindliness: con- 
having the feelings that may be expected to come formity to truth, or reality: inborn mind, 
by nature, kindly: normal: happening in the character, instinct, or disposition; vital power 
usual course: spontaneous: not far-fetched: of man, animal (oiis.): course of life: nakedness: 
not acquired: without affectation: not fictitious: a primitive undomesticated condition: the 
physical: life-like, like nature; related by actual strength or substance of anything.— adjs. 
birth (not adoption, etc.): hence (now rarely) na'ttired, having a certain temper or disposition 
legitimate: (now usually) illegitimate: natural- (esp. in compounds, as good-na/ured); na'turing, 
born, or having the status of the natural-born: creative.—fu.na'turism.nudism: nature-worship; 
in a state of nature, unregenerate: according to na'turist.— adj. naturist'ic.—n. nat'uropath, one 
the usual diatonic scale, not sharp or flat (mus.). who practises naturopathy.— adi- naiuropath'ic. 
— n. an idiot; one having a natural aptitude — n. naturop'athy, treatment of disease by diet, 
(for), or being an obvious choice (for): a thing exercise, electricity, etc., the aim being to aid 
assured by its very nature of success, a certainty: natural means of recovery.-—na'ture-cure, treat- 
a tone that is neither sharp nor flat (mus.): a ment of disease by trusting mainly to nature; 
character (I;) cancelling a preceding sharp or na'ture-god', a deity personifying some force of 
flat (mus.): a white key in keyboard musical physical nature; na'ture-knowl'edge, na'ture- 
instruments.—n. naturalisS'tion,-z-.—v.r.nat'ur- study, a branch of school work intended to 
alise, -ize, to make natural or easy: to adapt to cultivate the powers of seeing and enjoying 
a different cli^te or to different conditions of nature by the observation of natural objects, 
life; to grant the privileges of natural-born e.g. plants, animals^ etc.; na'ture-myth', a myth 
citizens to: to adopt into the language; to admit symbolising natural phenomena; na'ture- 
among accepted institutions, usages, etc.: to printing, printing from plates that have been im- 
explain naturalistically.— v.i. to acquire citizen- pressed with some natural object; na'ture-wor'- 
ship in another country: to study natural history ship, na'tnrism, worship of the powers of nature, 
in the field.—- 11 . 7 . nat'uralism, following of nature: —debt of nature, death; ease, or relieve, nature, 

a close following of nature without idealisation: to evacuate the bowels. [Fr.,—L. natOra — 
the theory that this should be the aim of nSsci, nStus, to be born.] 
literature, esp. the form of realism advocated naturopath, -pathy. See nature, 
or practised by Emile Zola: a world-view that naught, no/, a. nothing: a nought (q.v.): wicked- 
rejects the supernatural: the belief that natural ness, evil (obs.).~a^. (arch.) good for nothing: 
religion IS of itself sufficient: deism; nat'uralist, worthless: bad: immoral: hurtful: foiled: 

one who studies nature, more particularly ruined.— adv. ill: not at all.—be naught (ohs.), 

zoology and botany, esp. zoology, and esp. in keep out of the way: efface yourself: go to the 
the field; a dealer in live animals and articles devil; come to naught, to come to nothing, 

of use and interest to students of nature, often to fail; set at naught, to treat as of no account, 

a taipdermist: a believer in naturalism.— adJ. to despise.—Also nought. [O.E. nd/ir.. ndw/Ar— 

natuiwat'lc, pertaining to, or in accordance nS, never, wiht, whit.] 

with, nature, natural history, or naturalism.— naughty, ndt'l, adj. worthless (obs.): wicked 
(idv. nat'urally, in a natural manner: by nature: (Shak.y, bad: ill-behaved: verging on the in- 
according to nature or one’s own nature: in a decorous; now chiefly applied to children, or 
life-like manner: normally: in the ordinary used playfully in feigned censure.— adv. naui^'» 
course: of course. — n. nat'urainess. — ad), ily.—it. nuught'iness.—naughty nineties (joc.), 
nat'nral-born, native.—natural death, death, the 1890s, renowned for gaiety and high living; 

flu,fihr; mi, kHr (her); rtdne^iie, /Sf; mBte; mddn./dbl; dhen (then) 
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nmdity pack (o6j.)i a person, cap. a woman, of 
loose life, a ‘bad lot*, [naught.] 
naumachjr, naumaAia, nd-mi’kl~a, ns. 

a sea-fi^t, psp. one got up as a spectacle among 
the Romans: a plim for the purpose. [Or. 
naumachla — nous, a ship. machS, a fight.] 
nauat, nSnt, (arch.) n. aunt. [For mine auat.] 
nauplius, ^ ptt-as, n. a larval form in many 
Crustacea, with one eye and three pairs of 
appendages:— pi. nmi'plii.— a4fs. nau'pliitorm, 
nan'pHoid. [L., a kind of sheltfish—Or. 
Naupltos, a son of Poseidon, nous, a ship, pUeln, 
to sail.] 

nausea, nd’si-a, -ski-a, -ska, n. sea-sickness (orig.): 
a feeling of inclination to vomh: sickening 
disgust or loathing.— atH. uau'seant, producing 
nausea.—n. a substance having this quality.— 
V./. nau'seate, to Rtel nausea or disgust.— v.t. 
to loathe: to strike with disgust— a4J. nau'sefiting, 
causing nausea or (fig.) disgust.—nau'sek- 
tive (obs.) inclined to or causing nausea; 
nau'seous (shas, -shi-»s, -si-as), producing 
nausea: disgusting: loathsome.— aav. nau'se- 
ously.—n. nau'seousness. [L.,—Or. nausia, sea¬ 
sickness— nous, a ship.] 

nautch, ndch, nach, natch, nack, n. in India, a 
performance of professional dancing women 
known as nantch'-girls. [Hind, nach, dance.] 
nautic, not'ik (rare), -al, -al, adjs. of or pertaining 
to ships, to sailors, or to navigation.—odv. 
nau'tically.— n. uau'tics, (as sing.) science of 
navigation: (as pL) water sports.—^Nautical 
Almanac, a periodical book of astronomical 
tables specially useful to sailors; nautical mile 
(see mile). [L. nauticus —Gr. nautikos — nautes, 
sailor, nous, a ship.] 

nautilus, nd'ii-las, n. a tetrabranchiate cephalopod 
(pearly nautilus) of southern seas, with a 
chambered external shell: a Mediterranean 
dibranchiate cephalopod (paper nautilus, or 
argonaut) wrongly believed by Aristotle to use 
its arms as sails:— pi. nau'tiluses, or nau'tili. 
[L.,—Gr. naulllos, a sailor, a paper nautilus— 
nous, ship.] 

naval, na'vl, ad), pertaining to warships or a 
navy: nautical (obs-). — n. nav'alism, cult of 
naval supremacy or sea-power.—^Naval Brigade, 
a body of seamen organised to serve on land; 
naval crown, a garland awarded to a Roman who 
had distinguished himself in a sea-fight; naval 
officer, an officer in the navy: a custom-house 
officer of high rank (U.S.). [L. nivalis — navis, 
a ship.] 

navarch, nav'ark, n. an admiral in ancient Greece. 
— n. nav'archy, the office of navarch: a fleet. 
[Gr. nauarchos — nous, ship, arche, rule.] 
navarho, nav'a-rd, n. low-frequency, long-range 
radio navigation system for aircraft, (navigation; 
aid; rho (p), a navigational symbol for distance.] 
nave, niv, n. the middle or main body of a basilica, 
rising above the aisles: the main part of a church, 
generally west of the crossing, including or exclud¬ 
ing its aisles. [L. navis, a ship.] 
nave, niv, n. the hub or central part of a wheel, 
through which the axle passes: the navel (Skak.). 
[O.E. na/ui cf. Du. tuutf, Ger. nabe.] 
navel, na’vl, n. the umbilicus or depression in the 
centre of the abdomen: a central point: nom- 
bril (her.). —^na'vel-or'ange, a variety of orange 
with a navel-like depression, and a smaller orange 
enclosed; na'vel-string, the umbilical cord; 
na'vehvort, pennywort (Cotyledon). [O.E. 
nttfebt, dim. of nafu, nave of a wheel.] 
navew, ni’vB, n. a rape or coleseed with carrot- 
shap^ root: a wild Swedish turnip. [Fr. 
naveau, dim.—^L. nipus.J 
navicert, nav’ or niv'i’S&rt, n. a certificate granted 
by a bdligerent to a neutral ship testifying that 
she carries no contraband of war. [navigational 
certifleate.] 


navkoia, nav-ik'H-la, n, an incense-boat: (cqp.) 
a genus of diatoms.— aifi. aavic'filar, boat- 
shined) pertaining to the navicular bone.—n. 
the navicular bone.—navicular bone, the scaphoid 
bone; navicular disease, inflammation of the 
navicular bone in horses. [L. nivicula, dim. of 
nivis, a ship.] 

navigate, nav’i~git, v.i. to conduct or monai^ a 
ship, aircraft, motor vehicle, etc., in sailing, 
flying or moving along: to find one's way and 
keep one’s course, esp. by water or air: to sail. 
—v.r. to direct the course of: to sail, fly, 
etc., over, on, or through.— n. navigabiiity (-ga- 
bll'i-tl).—adj. nav'igoUe, that may be passed 
by shi|M, etc.: dirqpble.— ns. nav'igameness: 
navigft'tiom the act, science, or art of conducting 
ships or aircraft, etc., esp. the finding of position 
and determination of course by astronomical 
observations and mathematical computations: 
travel or traffic by water or air: a voyage (arch.) : 
shipping generally: a navigable route: a canal 
or artincial waterway.—a<$. naviga'tionai, per¬ 
taining to navi^tion.— n. nav'igator, one who 
navigates or sails: one who directs the course 
of a ship, etc.: one (usu. co-driver) who describes 
the route to, and directs, the driver in car rally 
or race: an explorer by sea: a navvy: on 
instrumental or other aid to navigation. [L. 
navigare, ~atum — navis, a ship^ agire, to drive.] 
navvy, nav'i, n. a labourer—originally a labourer 
on a navigation or canal: a machine for digging 
out earth, etc.— steam navvy, steam shovel. — v.i. 
to work as a navvy, or like a navvy.— v.t. to 
excavate:— pr.jg. navv'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
navv'ied. [navigator.] i 

navy, na'vl, n. a fleet of ships: the whole of a 
nation’s ships-of-war: the officers and men 
belonging to a nation’s warships.— adJ. of, used 
by, such as is supplied to, the navy.— n. and 
adJ. na'vy-blue', dark b'lue as in naval dress.— 
na'vy-list', a list of officers and ships of a navy; 
na'vy-yard (U.S.), a government dockyard. 
[O.Fr. navie —L. navis, a ship.] 
nawab, na-wdb', -wbb', n. a deputy or viceroy in 
the Mogul empire: a Mohammedan prince or 
noble: an honorary title bestowed by the Indian 
government: a nabob (rare). [Hind, nawwib — 
Ar. nawwib, respectful pi. of ni’ib, deputy.] 
nay, ni, adv. no: not only so, but: yet more: in 
point of fact.—n. a denial: a'vote against.— 
nay'-say, a refusal.— v.t. to refuse: to deny.— 
nay'ward (Skak.), the negative side. [M.E. 
nay, nai —O.N. nei; Dan. nei; cog. with no.] 
naya paisa. See paisa. 

nayword, ni'wurd, n. a catchword or watchword 
(Skak.): a proverbial reproach, a byword (Skak. 
ayword). [Origin obscure.] 

Nazarene, naz’a-ren, n. an inhabitant of Nazareth, 
in Galilee: a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, 
originally udtd of Christians in contempt: an 
early Jewish Christian: any of a group of 
German painters who, in the early 19th cent., 
tried to restore the quality of religious art.— 
Also Nazari'an, Naz'arite. 

Nazarite, naz’a-rit, n. a Jewish ascetic under a vow 
(see Numb. vi.)-^lso Naz'irite.— atO- Nazaritic 
(-it'ik). —n. Naz'aritism (-it-izm). [Heb. nizar, 
to consecrate.] 

naze, niz, n. a headland or cape. [O.E. tuts; c£ 
ness.] 

Nazi, ni’tse, n. and adJ. for Ger. National- 
sozltdist. National Socialist, Hitlerite.— ns. 
Naz'ism, Naz'iiam.— v.t., v.i. Naz'ify. [OerJ 
aazir, ni'str, n. formerly, an Indian court official 
who served summonses, etc.: an official of 
various kinds. [Ar. vtizir, overseer.] 
ne, ni, ni, (o6j.) adv. not.— cortf. nor. [O.E. 
ne.\ 

neafe, nealle (Skak.). See nievc. 

neal, nil, v.t. and v.i. an aphetic form of anneal. 
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Neandertiuilt nt-em’dir-lal, luy. of a Palaeolithic 
species of man whose retiwins were first found in 
1857 in a cave in the Neanderthal, a valley 
between Diisseldorf and Elberfeld (1930, part of 
Wuppertal).—n. Nean'derthaler.— adj. Nean'der- 
thaioid. 

ncaoic, ni-an'ik, {zool.) ad}, pertaining to the 
adolescent period in the life-history of an 
individual. [Gr. neanikos, youthful.] 
neap, n^p, adJ, of tides, of smallest range.—n. a 
neap tide.— v.i. to tend towards the neap.— atO- 
neaped, left aground between spring tides.— 
Dcap'tide, neap ride, a tide of minimum ampli¬ 
tude, occurring when the sun and moon are 
working against each other. (O.E. nfp, app. 
meaning helpless; nepflod, neap-tide.] 
Neapolitan, ni-a-pol'i-t^n. adj. of the city or the 
former kingdom of Napies.—/>. a native, citizen, 
or inhabitant of Naples; (without cap.) a small 
rectangular chocolate.—Neapolitan ice, layered 
combination of different ices; Neapolitan sixth, 
a chord of the subdominant with its minor 
third and minor sixth; Neapolitan violet, a 
scented double variety of sweet violet. [L. 
Nedpolitanus —Gr. Neeipolis, new town— neos, 
-a, ~on, new, polls, city.) 

near, adv. (orig., as compar. of nigh) nigher, 
more closely, to or at a shorter distance: (now 
as positive) to or at no great distance: close: 
closely: nearly: almost: narrowly:' (new 
double compar. near'er; super!, near'est).—prep, 
close to (near'er, noar'est also are preps.). — adi. 
nigh: not far away in place or time: close in 
kin, friendship, imitation, approximation, or in 
■any relation: close, narrow, so as barely to 
escape: short, as a road: stingy: of horses, 
vehicles, etc., left, left-hand {compar. near'er; 
super!, ncar'est).—v.r. and v.i, to approach: to 
come nearer.— adv. near'Iy, at or within a short 
distance: closely: intimately: scrutinisingly, 
parsimoniously: almost: approximately but 
rather less.—n. ncm'ness.— adjs. near'-begana, 
near'-gaun {Scot.}, niggardly; neaf'-by, neigh¬ 
bouring.— adv. (usu. near-by'), close at hand.— 
prep, (also near by), close to.—^Near East, the 
countriesof south-eastern Europe, as distinguished 
from the Middle East (Asia Minor to India) and 
the Far East or eastern Asia.— aty. near'-hMsd 
{Scot.), near.— adv. nearly.— adJ. near'-leggad 
{Shak.), walking so that the legs interfere.— 
near miss {Ut. and fig.), a miss that is almost a 
hit; near point, the nearest point the eye can 
focus.— adj. near'-sight'ed, short-sight^.—n. 
near'-sight'edness.—near as a touch, as nine- 
pence, as dammit, very nearly. (O.E. niar, 
compar. of niah, nigh {adv.), and O.N. nirr, 
compar. (but also us^ as positive) of nS, nigh; 
cf. Ger. naher.) 

near-, nir-, in composition, almost, as adj. near'- 
white': a substitute closely resembling, as r5 . 
near'-beer', near'-siik'. • 

Nearctic, ne-Srk'tik, adJ. of the New World part 
of the Holarctie region. [Gr. neos, new arktlkos, 
northern— arktos, bear, the Great Bear.] 
neat, nit, an ox, cow, bull, etc.— pU neat.— ns. 
neat'-cattle; neat'-herd; neat'-house; neat'- 
stail; neat’s leather, leather made of the hides 
of neat.—neat’s-fPot oil, an oil obtained from 
the feet of oxen. [O.E. niat, cattle, a beast— 
neotan, niotan, to use; cf. Scot, nowt from O.N. 
naut.\ 

neat, ne^r, clean (obs.): unmixed: undiluted: 
undbninished, net: clear, shining (5pei>s.): ele¬ 
gant; trim; tidy: finished, adroit: deft: well 
and concisely put; ingenious, effective, econo¬ 
mical in effort or method.— adv. neatly.—v.r. 
neat'en, to make neat, tidy.— adv. neat'ly.—n. 
neat'ness.— adj. neat'-hand^d, dexterous. [Fr. 
net, clean, tidy—L. nitidus, shining, bright— 
nttire, to shine.) 

JSte,Jiari mi, h&r (her); ndne;tpUite, 


neatb, ’neath, rtith, {dial, and poet.) prep, beneath. 
[Aphetic for aneatfa, or for beneath.) 
neb, neb, n. a beak or bill: the mouth (obs.); the 
nose: a nib: the sharp point of any thing.— v.l. 
to bill.— v.t. to put a neb on*— adj. nebbed {nebd), 
having a ntb. [O.E. nebb, beak, face; cog. with 
Du. neb, beak.) 

nebbish, neb'ish, n. a colourless, insignificant, in¬ 
competent person, a perpetual victim.—Also 
adj. [Invented by H. Gardner, cartoonist.) 
nebbuk, nebek, nebeck, neb'ok. Same as nabk. 
nebel, ne'bsl, n. a Hebrew instrument, apparently 
a harp. [Heb. nebe!.] 

neb-neb, neb'-neb, n. bablah pods. [Prob. an 
African word.] 

nebris, neb'ris, n. a fawn-skin worn by Bacchus 
and his votaries. [Gr. nebris.) 
nebula, neb'u-h, n. a little ploudiness: a sli^t 
opacity of the cornea: a liquid for spraying: a 
faint, misty appearance in the heavens produced 
either by a group of stars too distant to be 
seen singly, or by diffused gaseous matter:— pL 
neb’ulae {-le). — adJs. neb'ular, pertaining to 
nebulae: like or of the nature of a nebula; 
neb'uie (-/a), neb'uly {her.), wavy.— m. nebule 
{neb'uD, wavy moulding; nebulisi'tion, -z-.—v.r. 
neb'ulise, -iw, to reduce to spray.—its. nebulis'er, 
-z-, spraying apparatus, atomiser; nebu'lium, 
an eluent formerly assumed in order to ex¬ 
plain certain lines in the spectra of gaseous 
nebulae—lines now known to be due to states 
of oxygen, and also nitrogen, not possible under 
earthly conditions; nebukM'ity.— adf- neb'ulous, 
hazy, vague, formless (/ir.,/!]^.): cloudlike: like, 
of the nature of, or surrounded by, a nebula.— 
adv. neb'ulousiy.— n. neb'ulousneBS.—nebular hy- 
pethesis, the theory of Laplace that the solar 
system was formed by the contraction and 
breaking up of a rotating nebula. [L. nebula, 
mist; cf. Gr. nephele, cloud, mist.) 

■deessaire, nd-ses~er, (Fr.) a dressing-case, work- 
box. 

necessary, nes'is-s-ri, adJ. that must be: that 
cannot be otherwise: unavoidable: indispens¬ 
able: enforced {arch.): (of agent) not free.— n. 
that which cannot be Idft out or done without 
(food, etc.)—used chiefly in pi. : a privy: money 
{coll.). — n. and ad/, necesai'rian.— n. necessa'nan¬ 
ism, the doctrine that the will is not free, but 
subject to causes without, which determine its 
action.—< m/v. nee'essarily.— n. nee'essariness.— 
necessary truths, such as cannot but be true. 
[L. necessarlus.) 

nacesaily, rd-ses'l-tl, n. a state or quality of being 
necessary: that which is necessary or unavoid¬ 
able: uiwvoidsble compulsion: great need: 
imverty.— n. and ad/- necessiti'rian.— n. neces- 
sitfl'riaaism, necesdarianism.— v.t. necess'itate, 
to make necessary: to render unavoidable: to 
compel.— It. neceasitft'tion.— aeffs. necess'itied 
{Shak.), subject by need; necess'itous, in neces¬ 
sity: very poor: destitute.— adv. necess'itously. 
— n. neceas'itousness.—natural necessity, the con¬ 
dition of being necessary according to the laws 
of nature, logical or mathematical, according 
to those of human intelligence, moral, according 
to those of moral law; of necessity, necessarily; 
works of necessity, work so necessary as to be 
allowable on the Sabbath. [L. necessitSs, -litis.) 
neck, nek, n. the part connecting head and trunk 
(often in allusion to the halter or the yoke; fig.): 
the flesh of that part regarded as food: any¬ 
thing resembling that part: the part connecting 
head and body of anything, e.g. a violin: the 
plain lower part of the capital of a column: 
any narrow connecting part. e.g. an isthmus: 
anything narrow and throatlike, as the upper 
part of a bottle: a plug of igneous or fragmental 
rock filling a volcanic vent: a col: the part of 
a garment on or nearest the neck: a neck’s 

Jdr; mute; moSn, fddl; dhen (then) 
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length: ioqpudence, audacity (.dang). —v./. to 
atrike, pull* or chop the neck o^ esp. so as to 
kOl: to catch or fasten by tlie ne»: to embrace 
(dang)i to make a ne^ on: to drink (slang). 
— v.i. (slang) to embrace.— n. neck'atee (obs.), a 
neckerchief.—a<0. neckedt having a neck.— ns. 
neck'ing, the neck of a column: a neck-mould¬ 
ing: embracing, petting (slang); neck'let, a 
simple form of necklace: a pendant strung for 
the neck: a small boa or fur for the neck.— 
nack'-band, the part of a shirt, etc., encircling 
the neck: a band worn on the neck; neck'beet, 
the coarse flesh of the neck of cattle: inferior 
stuff; neck'-bone, a cervical vertebra; neck'- 
cloth, a piece of folded cloth worn round the 
neck by men as a band or cravat, the ends hang¬ 
ing down often of lace; neck'erchief, a kerchief 
for the neck; neck'gear, apparel for the neck; 
aeck'-hcrr'ing (obs.), a heavy blow on the neck; 
necking party, petting party; neck'lace (-Us, 
•l»s), a lace, chain, or string of beads or precious 
stones worn on the neck; neck 'line, the boundary¬ 
line of a garment at the neck; neck'-monlding, 
a moulding where the capital of a column joins 
the shaft; neck'-piece, a piece forming, covering, 
or bordering a neck; neck'-sweet'bread, the 
thymus gland of veal or lamb; neck'tie, a scarf 
or band tied round the neck; neck'verse, the 
test of ability to read for those who clauned 
benefit of clergy, usually Psalm li. 1, success 
giving the privilege of being branded on the 
hand instead of hangdng; neck'wear, apparel for 
the neck; neck'weed, hemp, source of the hang¬ 
man’s rope (old slang): a kind of speedwell, 
from its reputed medicinal virtue (V.S.). —get it 
in the neck, to be severely dealt with, hard hit; 
harden the neck, to grow more obstinate; neck 
and crop, completely: bodily: in a heap: sum¬ 
marily and unceremoniously; neck and neck, 
exactly equal: side by side; neck or nothing, 
risking everything; stick one’s neck, chin, out, 
to put oneself at risk, expose oneself to trouble, 
danger, or contradiction; talk through (file back 
of) one’s neck, to talk wildly or absurdly wide 
of the truth; tread on the neck of, to oppress or 
tyrannise over. [O.E. hnecca; Ger. nacken.] 
necro-, nek'ro-, -ro', in composition, dead: dead 
body.— ns. necrobid'sis, degeneration of living 
tissue; necrog'rapher, an obituary writer; 
necTol'ater; necrol'atry, worship of, or morbid 
or sentimental reverence for, the dead, or dead 
bodies.— adjs- necrSlog'ic, -al.— ns. necro'- 
logist; necrol'ogy, an obituary list; nec'rd- 
mancer, a sorcerer; nec'rSmancy, the art of 
revealing future events by calling up and 
questioning the spirits of the dead: enchant¬ 
ment.— adjs. necrdman'tic, -al.— adv. neerftman'- 
tically.— adl. necroph'agous, feeding on carrion. 
— ns. nec'rophile (-///), one who is morbidly 
attracted to corpses; necrophilia (-fiV), necro¬ 
philism.— a^s. necngthil'iac, -pbil'ic.— ns. nec- 
roph'ilism, necroph'ily, a morbid liking for dead 
bodies.— adJ. necroph'ilous.—». necr^hS'bia, a 
morbid horror of corpses.— ad), necroph'orous, 
carrying away and burying dead bodies, as 
burying beetle.— ns, necrop'olis, a cemetery— 
pi. -Uses (-Us-sz), -Icis (-/&); nec'ropsy (or -rop'), 
a post-mortem examination.— adls. necrSscop'ic, 
-at.— H. necros'eopy, a post-mortem examination, 
autopsy. [Gr. nekros, dead body, dead.] 
necrosis, nek-ro'sis, n. death of part of the living 
body.— v.i. and v.i. necrose (nek-rdsO, to affect 
with or undei:^ necrosis.— ad/, necrbt'ic.—v.r. 
and v.i. nec'rfitise, -ize, to necrose. [Gr. nekros, 
dead body.] 

nectar, nekUsr, n. the name given by Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, etc., to the beverage of the 
gods, giving life and beauty: a delicious bever¬ 
age: the honey of the glands of plants.— adfs. 
nectl'real, nectft'raan, nectl'reoos, nec'tarous, of 


or like nectar: nec'tared, imbued with nectar: 
mingled, fiUed, or abounding with nectar.—n. 
nectft'reoHsnesa.— adls. necti'rial, of the nature 
of a nectary; nectiurif'erous, producing nectar; 
nec'tarine (-in), sweet as nectar.— a. (-in, -in), a 
variety of peadi with a smooth skin.—fi. nec'tary, 
a glandular organ that secretes nectar.—nec'tar- 
guide', a marking that guides insects to the 
nectary of a flower. [Gr. nekiar; etymology 
dubious.] 

aectocalyx, nek-td^cS'liks, n. a hydrozoan 
swimming^bell :—pl. nectocd'lyees (-li-sSz). [Cr. 
nektos, swimminfc kdtyx, shell, flower-cup.] 
noddy, ned'i, n. a donkey. [From Edward.) 
nde, nd, (Fr.), bom (fern.)—^used in stating a 
woman’s maiden name. 

need, nid, n. want of something which one cannot 
weU do without: necessity: a state that re¬ 
quires relief: want of the means of living.— v,t. 
to have occasion for: to wdnt: to require.— 
v.i. to be necessary: to be obliged to (used as 
an auxiliary).— ns. needcess'ity, a dialect or 
illiterate combination of need and necessity; 
need'er.— adl- need'ful, full of need: having 
need; needy; necessary: requisite.—adv. need'- 
fuliy.—n. need'fulnesB.— adv. need'ily.— n. necd'i- 
ness.— adJ. need'less, having no need (Shak.): 
not needed: unnecessary.— adv. need'leesly.— 
R. need'lessness.— adv. need'ly (Shak.), neces¬ 
sarily.—«. need'ment (Spens.), something needed 
— adv. iweds, of necessity; indispensably.— adl- 
need'y, v«y poor: necessary (5Aak.).— n. needy- 
hood (Herrick). —necd'-be, a necessity; need'- 
fire, fire produced by friction, to which a certain 
virtue is superstitiously attached: a beacon.—the 
needful (slang), ready money. [O.E. nid, nted, 
nyd, Du. nood, Ger. noth (mod. not).] 
needle, nid'l, n. u small, sharp instrument for 
sewing: any similar slender, pointed instrument, 
as for knitting, etching,* playing gramophone 
records, dissection, (hooked) for crochet: sus¬ 
pended magnet of a compass or galvanometer: 
a pointer on a dial: the pointed end of a hypo¬ 
dermic syringe: a hypodermic injection (coll.): 
anything sharp and pointed: a pinnacle of rock: 
an obelisk: a long slender crystal: a strong 
beam passed through a wall as a temporary 
support: a long, narrow, stiff leaf: irritation 
(fig.). — adJ. (of a contest) intensely keen and 
acutely critical.—v.r. tosew: pierqp: penetrate: 
thread: pass through: underpin with needles: 
irritate, goad, heckle.— v.i. to pass out and in: 
sew.— ns. need'leful, as much thread as will 
serve conveniently for one threading of a needle; 
need'ler, a needlemaker.—o<//. need'ly, like 
needles.—^need'le-bath, a shower-bath with very 
fine strong jets; need'le-book, a needle-case in 
book form; need'le-case, a case for holding 
needles; need'lecord, a cotton material with 
closer ribs aqd flatter pile than corduroy; 
need'le-craft, the art of needlework; need'le-flm, 
a pipe-fish: a garpike; necd'Ie-fune, the petty 
whin; need'Ie-gun, a gun in whidi the cartridge 
is exploded by the impact of a spike; iiMd'le- 
paper, black paper used for wrapping needles: 
need'le-point, the point of a needle: a very sharp 
point: point-lace made with a needle.— 
noed'le-point'ed, pointed like a needle, round in 
section: without a barb, as a fish-hook.—ueed'le- 
tin, cassiterite in slender crystals; need'lewoman, 
a woman who does needlework: a seamstress; 
need'iework, work done with a needle: the 
business of a seamstress.—get the needle (coU ), 
to be irritated; give the nmle to, to irritate; 
look for a needle in a haystack, bottle of hay, to 
engage in a hopeless search. [O.E. n#d/; Ger. 
nadel; cog. with Ger. ndhen, to sew; L. nire, 
to spin.] 

neeM, nitd, neelo, nil, obsolete forms of needle, 
noem. Same as nim (3). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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», nip,, {Seot.y a. « turnip. [O.E. a#p—L. ae^ect'iva (now ran), neglectnil. [L. neglegire, 
a4piu.] . negleaum—neg- or luc-, not, legir*, to gatncr.] 

Dt’er, lUtr, adv. contr. of nevmr.— adf- and a. ndpM, nA'gle-xhS, a. easy undress.—eare- 
na’ar'-do-well (Scot, 'weal), good-for-nothing. iessly or unceremoniously dressed: careless.—a. 
Na'erday, adr'-dS, icMefiy Scot.) a. New Year’s nsgbgee (fwg'li-Ji, neg’li-zha), a loose gown 
Day: (without ap.) a gift on New Year’s Day. worn by women m the 18th century: a woman’s 
neesberry. Same at naseberry. loose decorative dressing-gown of flimsy material: 

neese, neesc, niz, v.i. and a. sneeze. [Cf. O.N. a necklace, usually of red coral. (Fr., neglected.] 
hitfasa, and sneeze.] negligence, neg'H-jita, a. fhet or quality of being 

net, tuf, a. a church nave lobs.): a mediaeval, negligent: want of proper care: habitual 

usually shiplike, piece of plate for the great man’s neglect: an act of carelessness or neglect (arch.) : 

napkin, table utensils, etc. [Fr. nef, ship, nave— a slight: carelessness about dress, manner, etc.: 

L. advis.] omission of duty, esp. such care for the interests 

nefaadous, nl-fan'das, adi- abominable. [L. of others as the law may require.— a^. neg'li- 
nefantba, unspeakable— ne-, not, fandus, to be gent, neglecting: careless; inattentive: dis- 
spokerv—ySn, to speak.] regarding ceremony or fashion.— adr. neg'ii- 

nefarions, nl-fa'rl-»s, adi- extremely wicked: gently.—n. negligibirity.—neg'ligible (some- 

villainous.— adv. nen'rionsly.— n. nefi'riousness. times neg'ligeabie), such as may be ignored be- 

—adi. nelast {iil-fast'), abominable. [L. nefMus, cause very little or very unimportant_ adv. 

n^dsttis—nefds, wrong, crime—w*, not, fas, neg'ligibly. [L. negligentia for negkgentia 

divine law, prob. from/dri, to speak.] — neglegire, to neglect.] 

ne^te, ni-gdi', V./. to deny: nullify: imply non- negotiate, m-gd'rdi-dr, v./. to traflic: to bargain; 
existence of.— ns. negation i-girshen), act of to confer for the purpose of mutual arrange- 

sayingno: denial: a negative proposition (/og.): ment.—y.r. to arrange for by agreement: to 

somewing that is the opposite (of a positive manage: to transfer or exchange for value: to 

quality, state, etc.): a thing characterised by the cope with successfully {coll). — n. negotiabil'i^. 

absence of qualities; negd'tioniBt, one who — ad/, nego'tiable.—ns. negotiation; nego'tidtor: 

merely denies, without offering any positive —fern, nego'tiatress {-shya-), negotiatrix (nl- 

assertion.— ad/, negative (aeg'a-f/v), denying: gd'shya-triks, or ni-gd-shi-d’triks). (L. neg&iUri, 

expressing denial, refusal, or prohibition—opp. -Stus — negdiium, business— neg-, not, 6tium, 

to nffirmattve: denying the connection between leisure.] 

a subject and a predicate (/og.): lacking positive Negrillo, ni-gril'd, n. an African Negrito:— pi. 
quality: failing to affirm: opposite, contrary Negrill'oa. [Sp., dim. of negro, black.] 
to, neutralising, that which is regarded as posi- Negrito, ni~gri'to, n. a member of any of a 
tive: censorious (f/.5.); defeatist (I/.5.): less number of pygmy negroid peoples of S.-E. Asia 

than nothing (iMo/h.): reckoned or measured in and Africa:—p/. Negri'tos. [Sp., dim. of negro, 

the opposite direction to that chosen as positive black.] 

(math.): at relatively lower potential (elect.): negritude, nigritude. See Negro, 
of, having, or producing negative electricity Negro, ni'gro, n. a member of the black-skinned 
(elect.; see below): having dark for light and race of mankind in Africa or originating in 

light for dark (opt., phot.): in complementary Africa, esp. one characterised by woolly hair, 

colours (opt., phot.): acid (chem.): laevoro- protruding lips and a broad, flat nose:— pi. 

tatory (opt.): having the index of reftaction for Negroes.—of or pertaining to Negroes.— 

the extraordinary ray less than for the ordinary ns. Nc'grets (sometimes derog.), a Negro woman 

in double refraction .(opr.): in a direction away or girl; nS'gritude, translation of French ndgri- 

from the source of stimulus (blol). — n. a word tude (J. P. Sartre), the essential quality of the 

or statement by which something is denied: a Negro genius.—^Also nigritude.— ad/, ne'groid, 

word or grammatkai form that expresses denial: of Negro type; like a Negro.— n. one who is 

a negative proposition or term; the right or act of Negro ty^: one who is a Negro in a broad 

of saying no, or of refusing assent: the side of sense only.— a^. negroid'a!.— ns. ne'grftism, any 

a question or the decision which denies what is peculiarity of speech among Negroes, esp. in 

affirmed: an image in which the lights and shades the southern U.S.: devotion to the cause of 

are reversed: a photographic plate bearing such the Negroes; ne'grophil, ne'pophiie, a friend of 

an image: a negative quantity.— v.t. to prove the Negro, and a supporter of his cause; negro- 

the edntrary of: to reje:^ by vote: to veto: to phiiism(nZ-gro/'); negroph'ilist; na'grophobe,one 

reject by veto: to deny: to neutralise.— adv. who diutkes Negroes; negropho’bia.—^ne'gro- 

neg'ativcly;— ns. neg'ativeness; neg'ativism, the com (W.indles), durra; ne'grohead, tobacco 

doctrine or attitude of a negationist: a tendency soaked in molasses and pressed into cakes, so 

to do the opposite of what one is asked to do; called from its blackness: an inferior rubber, 

oegatlv'ity, the fact of being negative.— ad/. [Sp. negro —L. rdger, nigra, nigrum, black.] 

ncg'atory, expressing denial.—a. negatron (neg'a- negus, ne'gas, n. imrt or sherry with hot water. 
Iron), a negative electron, as odp. to a positron.— sweetened and spiced. [Said to be from Colonel 

aegative angle, one generated by a straight line Negus, its first maker, in Queen Anne’s time.] 

moving clockwise; iMgative electricity, electricity negus, ni'gas, n. the king of Abyssinia. [Amharic.] 
arising from the excess of electrons; negative neif. Same as nieve. 

pule, that pole of a magnet which turns to the neigh, #id, v.l. to utter the cry of a horse.—a. the 
south when the magnet swings freely; negative cry of a horse. [O.E. hnPgan.J 
proton, an antiproton; negative sign, the sign neighbour, na'bar, a. a person who dwells near 
(—, read minus) of subtraction. [L. negdre, another; a person or thing that is near another: 
•6tnm, to deny.} one of a pair (Scot.). — a^. (arch, and V.S.) 

neglact, nbglekt’, v.t. to treat carelessly: to pass neighbouring.— v.t. and v.t. to live or be near.— 

by without notice: to omit by carelessness: to a. neigh'bourbood, state of being neighbours, 
flul to bestow due care upon.— n. disregard: kindly feeling: a set of neighbours: a district, 

slight; omission: uncared-for state.— ad/, esp. with reference to its inhabitants: a district: 

Bcglact'able (rare), negligible.— ns. neglect'ed- a region lying near: a near position: nearness: 

ness; neglect'er.— ad/, neriect'ful, careless: ac- all the points that surround a given point in a 

customed to omit or negtect things: slicing, specified degree of closeness (math.). — adj. 
— adv. ne^ct'fully.—a. ueglect'fuInMs.— adv. neigh'bouring, being nmr: adjoining.—a. neigh'- 

negiect'faigly, careleinly: heedlessly.—a. uc^ec- bourlinass.— adi. neigh'boiirly, like or becoming 

tioR (-glek'shan; Shak.), negligence.— ad/, a neighbour: friendly; social.—Also adv. — ad/, 
fitte, /dr; mi, Mr (her); ndnei mSte, fSr; mOte; mdbn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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ncigh'bour-itftiiMd iShak.), stained with neigh* 
hours' blood.—good nei^boun, the fairies; in 
the neighbourhood of. approximately, somewhere 
about. [O.E. neahgeb&r — nSah, near, gehdr or 
bkr, a farmer.] 

neist, nist, a dialectal form of Highest, next, 
neither, nl'd/ur, or ng'dhar, ae^. and pron. not 
either.— coni, not either: and not: nor yet.— 
adv. not at all: in no case. [O.E. ndther, 
H&wtker, abbrev. of nahwtether — hS, never, 
kwgther, whether; the vowel assimilated to 
either.] 

neive. Same as nieve. 
nek, nek, (.S.A/r.) n. a col. [Du., neck.] 
nekton, nek'ton, n. the assemblage of actively 
swimming organisms in a sea, lake, etc. [Gr. 
nekton (neut.), swimming.] 
nelis, nolies, net is, n. a winter pear:—pi. nel'is, 
nel'ies. [Fr. n^/is.l 

nellie, nelly, not on yonr (nel'i; slung), not on 
any account—said to be from not on your Nellie 
Duff, rhyming with puff, meaning ‘life*, 
nelly, nel'i, n. a large petrel. [Perh. the woman’s 
name.] 

nelson, nel'san, n, a wrestling hold in which the 
arm is passed under the opponent's, and the 
hand placed on the back of his neck. 

Nelumbium, ni-lum'bi-am, Nelumbo, -bS, ns. a 
genus of water-lilies including the Egyptian bean 
of Pythagoras, and the sacred lotus. [Prob. 
Tamil.] 

Nemathelminthcs, nem-9-thel-min'thez, n.pl. ac¬ 
cording to some, a group including nematodes, 
Nematomorpha, and Acanthocephala.— n.sing. 
nemathel'minth.— ad}, nematheimin'thic. [Gr. 
nema, -atos, a thread, helmins, -minthos, worm.] 
nematocyst, nem'at-6-sist, or -at', n. a stinging 
organ in jellyfishes, etc., a sac from which a 
stinging thread can be everted. [Gr. nema, -atos, 
a thread, kystis, a bladder.] 
nematode, nem'a-tod, n. a round-worm or thread¬ 
worm.—Also ad/.— ns.pl. NematSd'a, Nema- 
toid'ea, the nematodes.— adj. nem'atoid. [Gr. 
nema, -atos, thread, eidos, form.] 

Nematomorpha, nem-at-d-mbr'fa, n.pl. the hair¬ 
worms. [Gr. nema, -atos, thread, morphe, 
form.] 

nematophore, nem'at-o-for, -far, n. a mouthless 
type of hydrozoan polyp that engulfs food by 
fiseudopodia. [Gr. nema, -atos, thread, pharos, 
carrying.] 

Nembutal, nem'bU-tal, n. proprietary name for 
sodium ethylmethylbutyl barbiturate, used as a 
sedative, hypnotic, and antispasmodic. 

Nemean, nem-e'an, nem'i-an, nem'i-an, adj. of 
Nemea (Gr. Nfmfa), valley of Argolis, famous 
for its games held in the second and fourth 
years of each Olympiad, and for the lion slain 
by Herakles. 

Nemertinea, nem-ar-tin'i-a, n.pl. a phylum of 
worm-like animals mostly marine, ciliated, often 
brightly coloured with protrusile proboscis.— 
Also Nemer’tea.— ns. and adjs. nemer'tean, 
nemer'tine, nemer'tian. [Gr. Nemertis, one of 
the nereids.] 

Nemesia, nem-e'zh(y)a, -sh(y)a, -si-a, n. a S. 
African ftenus of the figwort family, including 
some brightly coloured garden flowers. [Gr. 
nemesion, a kind of catchfly.] 

Nemnis, nem'i-sis, (myth.) n. the Greek goddess 
of retribution: (without cap.) retributive justice. 
[Gr. nemesis, retribution— nemein, to deal out, 
dispense.] 

nemine contradicente, nem'a-nS kon-tra-di-sen'te, 
nS’mi-ne kon-trd-de-ken'te, (L.; often abbrev. 
nem. con.) without opposition: no one speaking 
in opposition; nemine dissentiente (dl-sen-shl- 
en'te, -ti-en'te), no one dissenting. 

Nemophila, nem-o/'i-la, n. a N. American genus 
of Hydrophyllaceae, favourite garden annuals. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


csp. one with blue, white-centred flowers. [Gr. 
nemos, a glade, wooded pasture, pUleein, to 
love.] 

nemoral, nem'a-ral, ad}, of a wood or grove.— 
adj. nern'orons, wooded. [L. nemus, -Oris, a 
grove.) 

nempt, nemt, (Spens.) named, called:— pa.p. of 
obs. nemn, to name. [O.E. nemnan.) 

nenuphar, nen'H-far, n. a water-lily, esp. the com¬ 
mon white or yellow: .(cap.) a synonym of 
Nuphar. [L.L. nenuphar —Ar. and Pers. niniffar, 
nil^ar—Sana, nilotpala — nila, blue, utpald, lotus.]* 

Neo, ne'S, n&’d, n. an artificial language launched 
by an Italian in I960. 

neo-, ne'd-, in composition, new, young, revived 
in a new form.— adj. and it. Neo-Cath'olic, of, 
or a member of the school of, liberal Catholi¬ 
cism that followed Lamennais, Lacordaire and 
Montalembert about 1830: Anglo-Catholic with 
extreme leanings towards Rome.— adj. and it. 
Neo-Chris'tian, of, or a believer in, a liberalised 
and rationalised Christianity.—it. Neo-Christian'- 
ity.— aids, neoclaas’ic, -al, belonging to a revival 
of classicism, or classicism as understood by 
those who would revive it, c.g. in the 18th 
century.— ns. nooclass'ieism (-l-sizm); neoclass'i- 
cist; neocolon'ialism, the policy of a strong 
nation of obtaining control over a weaker 
through economic pressure, etc.— adj. and n. 
Neocom'ian (-kd'mi-an-, geol.; L. Neocomium, 
Neuch&tel—Gr. home, a village). Lower Creta¬ 
ceous. —It. Neo-Dar'winism, a later development 
of Darwinism, laying greater stress upon natural 
selection and denying the inheritance of ac¬ 
quired characters.— ns. and adjs. Neo-Darwin'- 
ian; Neo-Dar'winist.— ns. neodymium, (-dim'i- 
am) a metal (Nd; at. numb. 60), the chief com¬ 
ponent of the once-suppo.sed element didymium\ 
Neogaea, (-ji’a\ biol.; Gr. gala, the earth), 
the Neotropical region.—atf}. Neogae'an.—n. 
and adj. Neogene (-jin'x geol.’, Gr. neogenis, 
new-born), Miocene and Pliocene.—n. and adj. 
Neo-Gotb'ic, revived Gothic of the 19th cen¬ 
tury.— ns. neogramm&'rian, philologist of the 
19th-century German school that introduced 
scientific exactitude into the study of sound 
change; Neohell‘enism, the modern Hellenism 
inspired by the ancient: the devotion to ancient 
Greek ideals in literature and art, esp. in the 
Italian Renaissance; Neo-Impregs'ionism, a 
.style of painting which aimed at producing 
greater luminosity of colour by applying pure 
unmixed colours in small dots; Neo-Kant'ian- 
ism, the philosophy of Kant as taught by his 
successors.—n. and adj. Neo-Kan'tian.—n. Neo- 
Lnmarck'ism, a modern adaptation of Lamarck¬ 
ism.—n. and adj. Neo-Lamarck'ian.—n. and 
adj. Neo-Lat'in, Romance, i.e. Italian, Rhaeto- 
Romanic, French, Provencal, Spanish, Portu¬ 
guese, and Rumanian.— adi. Neolithic (-lith’lk’, 
Gr. lithos, a stone), of the later or more ad¬ 
vanced Stone A^—opp. to Palaeolithic.—ns. 
ne'olith, a Neolithic artefact; neol'ogy (Gr. 
logos, a word), the introduction of new words, 
or new senses of old words: a neologism: new 
doctrines, esp. German rationalism (iheol.); 
neoid'gian.— adis. neologic (-loj’), -al.— adv. 
neolog'ienliy.— v.i. neol'ogise, -ize, to introduce 
new words or doctrines.— ns. neol'ogism, a new 
word, phrase, or doctrine: the use of old words 
in a new sense; neol'ogist.— adjs. neologis'tic, 
-a).— ns. Neo-Malthus'ianism, doctrine of the 
necessity for birth-control to control population; 
Neo-Melan6'sian, a language based on English, 
developed in Melanesia; neomycin (-m/'rin; Gr. 
mykes, a fungus), an antibiotic effective against 
certain infections, esp. infections of the skin, 
eyes.— adj. neonit'al, pertaining to the newly 
born.— adj. and n. ne'onate, (one) newly born. 
— ns. neonS'mianism (Gr. nomos, law), the 
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doctrine that the gospel is a new law and that 
faith has abrogated the old moral obedience; 
neonS'Kiiaa: neopl'ganism, a revival of pagan¬ 
ism, or its spirit.— n. and acU- neopa'gan.—v.l., 
v.l. neopa'ganisc, -ize.— ns. neophobia {-fB'bis; 
Gr. photos, fear), dread of novelty: neophyte 
(pi'd-fif, Gr. neophytos, newly planted— phyein, 
to produce), a new convert: one newly baptised: 
a newly ordained priest: a novice in a religious 
order: a tiro or beginner.— o4J. neoimytic 
— ns. Neopilina {~pil~i'M\ Pitina, a 
Palaeolithic genus of similar appearance), a 
genus of Monoplacophora (q.v.); neo'plasm 
(Gr. plasma, form, mould;, a morbid new growth 
or formation of tissuG.—m//. nooplas'tic.— ns. 
Neo-Plas'ticism (or nrnplnsticistn), a style of 
abstract painting in wliii . .>i'i.»iietric.-il patterns 
are formed of patclies of H i! colour enclosed by 
intersecting vertical and horizontal lines (see 
plastic); Ncoplii'tonisiii, a combination of 
Platonism with Oriental elements, developed by 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Proclus, etc.—<>((/. Neopla¬ 
tonic irpUt-ton'lk). — n. neopla'tonist; neoprene 
Xni'd-pren), an oil-resisting and heat-resisting 
synthetic rubber made by polymerising chloro- 
prene; Ncopythagorc'anism, a revived Pytha- 
goreanism of Alexandria beginning in the first 
century b.c. —n. and adj. NeopythagorC'an.— ns. 
neoteny, neoteinia {nl-ot'an-i', n^d-tVni-a; Gr. 
teinein, to stretch), prolonged retention of larval 
or immature character or characters.— adjs. 
neotenic {ni-^-ten'ik), -tein'ic; Neotropical 
(.biol.), of tropical America.— ns. aeovi'talism, 
the theory or belief that complete causal expla¬ 
nation of vital phenomena cannot be reached 
without invoking some extra-material concept; 
neovi'talist.— adi- Neozoic, {ne-d-id'ik; Gr. 
zoikos, of animals), later than Palaeozoic: later 
than Mesozoic. [Gr. neos. new.] 
neon, ni'on, n. a gas (Ne; at. numb. 10) found 
in the atmosphere by Sir Wm. Ramsay (18S2- 
1916).—^neon lamp, light, an electric discharge 
lamp containing neon, giving a red glow, used 
e.g. for advertising signs: loosely, one of a 
variety of tubular fluorescent lamps giving light 
of various colours; neon lighting. [Neuter of 
Gr. neos, new.] 

neoteric, -al, ne-6-ler'ik, -si, adJs. of recent origin, 
modern.— adv, neotcr'ically.— v.l. neoterisc, -ize 
{ni-ot'9~ris). — ns. neot'erism, the introduction of 
new things, esp. new words; neot'erist. [Gr. 
nedlerikos—nedleros, comp, of neos, new.] 
Neotropical... to... Neozoic. See neo-. 
nep, nep, nip, nip, n. catmint. [L. nc^etn.] 
nepenthe, ni-pen'the, n. a sorrow-lulling drink or 
drug {poet.y. the plant yielding it.— adj. nepen'- 
tbean.— n. Nepen'thes i-thez), nepenthe: the 
pitcher-plant genus, constituting a* family 
Ncpenth&'ccne akin to the .Sarracenias and sun¬ 
dews. [Gr. nepenthes, -es —pfx. ne-, not, penthos, 
grief.] 

neper, na'psr, nS', n. a unit, for expressing the 
ratio of two currents, or two voltages, etc., 
the number of nepers being equal to the natural 
logarithm of the ratio. (Cf. decibel, bel.) [John 
Napier', see Napierian.] 

aephalism, nef'a-lizni, n. total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks.— n. neph'alist. [Gr. niphalios, 
sober; niphein. to be sober.] 
nepheline, nef'a-Un, n. a rock-forming mineral, 
silicate of sodium, potassium, and aluminium, 
colourless, usually crystallising in hexagonal 

C risms.—Also neph'elite.—n. neph'elinite, a 
asalt-like rock compound of nepheline and 
yroxene, with no feldspar or olivine.—neph'eline- 
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in addition to) fbldspar. [Gr. nephele, a cloud 
(from the effect of acid).] 

nephebmeter, nef-f-lom’i-tar, n. an instrument 
for measuring doudiness, esp. in liquids.— adj- 


Nerast 

neiriieloniet'ric* [Gr. nepheli, doud, metron, 
measure.] ^ 

nephew, nev'O, or nef'B, n. the son of a brother 
orsister: mtended to a like relation by marriage: 
a prandsoq^or descendant (ofu.): a pope’s or 
priest’s son let^hemistlctdly)',—fem. niece. 
[(O.)Fr. iteveu—L. nepds, nepdtis, grandson; of. 
O.E. nefa, Ger. neffe, nephew.^ 
nepho-, nef-o-, -S-, in composition, cloud.— ns. 
aepb'figraph i-grdf), an instrument for photo¬ 
graphing clouds in order to determine their 
position; nepholojgy 0uf~oVz-J0, the study of 
clouds in meteorology.— a^s. nephologic i-a-hj') 
-al.— ns. nephorogist; ne^'&scope, an apraratus 
which determines the altitude, and direction and 
velocity of movement, of clouds. [Gr. nephos, 
cloud, logos, discourse.] 

aeplir(o)-, nef-ro-, -rd-, in composition, kidn^* 
— ns. neidiralgia inef-raVJt-a), nephral'gy, pain 
in the kidneys; nepbrec'tomy, surgical removal 
of a kidney.— at^. neph'ric.— ns. nephrid'ium, in 
invertebrates and lower chordates, an organ 
serving the function of a kidney; neidi'rlte, the 
mineral jade, in the narrower sense—an old 
charm against kidney disease; nephritic, a 
medicine for the kidneys.— adjs. n^hritlc, -al, 
pertaining to the kidneys, or nephritis, or jade. 
— n. nephrf'tis, inflammation of the kidneys.— 
adj. neph'roid, kidney-shaped.— ns. nephrol'ogist; 
nephrology, the science concerned with structure, 
functions, diseases, of the kidneys; neph'ropexy 
(Gr. pexis, fixing), fixation of a floating kidney; 
nephrimto'sis (Gr. ptosis, fall), floating kidney; 
nephrd'sis, a disease of the kidney characterised 
by non-inflammatory degeneration of the 
tubules; neidirot'omy, incision into the kidney. 
[Gr. nephros, a kidney.] 

nepionic, nep'i-on-lk, nep'i-on-ik, ibiol.) adj. per¬ 
taining to the embryonic period in the life- 
history of an individual. [Gr. nipios, infant.] 
ne plus ultra, ne plus ul'trz, nS pldbs gbl'tT&, (L.) 
nothing further: the uttermost point or extreme 
perfection of anything. 

nepotism, nep'o-tizm, n, undue patronage to one’s 
relations, esp. by a pope.— adj. nepotic.— n. 
nep'otist. [L. nepos, nepdtis, a grandson.] 
Neptune, nep'iOn, n. the Roman sea-god, identi¬ 
fied with the Greek Poseidon: a remote planet 
of the solar system, discovered in 1846.— adi. 
NeptO'nian, pertaining to Neptune or to the 
. sea: formed by water (geol.). — n. an inhabitant 
of Neptune: a Neptunist.— ns. Nep'tunist, a 
believer in the origin of rocks generally as 
chemical precipitates from the sea—opp. to 
Plutonist or Vulcanisf, aeptQ'nium, an element 
(Np: at. numb'. 93) named as next after uranium, 
as Neptune is next after Uranus. [L. Neptfmus.] 
nereid, ne’ri-id, n. a sea-nymph, or daughter of 
the sea-god Nereu.s (Gr. myth.)', a marine 
polychaete worm (Nereis, or kindred genus) 
superficially like a long myriapod. (Gr. nPreis 
or nirdis — Nereus,} 

Nertne, ni-rVni, n. a South African amaryllid 
genus, with scarlet or rose-coloured flowers, 
including the Guernsey lily. [L. nirine, a 
nereid.] 

Nerita, ni-ri'to, n. a round-shelled genus of 
gasteropods of warm Mas.— n. nerite (ne'rit), a 
sea-snail of the genus Nerita or its family 
Neritidae.— adj. aeritic (ne-rlt'ik), belonginjt to 
the shallow waters near land.— n. Nentina 
(ner-lt-i’n»), a brackish and freshwater genus 
akin to Nerita. [Gr. nereitis, nerhis, a sea- 
snail (of various kinds).] 

Nerium, n€'rl-»m, n. the oleander genus. [Latin¬ 
ised from Gr. nirion.l 


nerka, nBr'ka, n. the sockeye salmon. [Origin 
unknown.] 

Nerast, nSrnst, a^. invented by or due to the 
German chemist and physicist Walter Nernst 
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0864-1941), applied «sp. to an electric lamp 
with a filament or rod of rare-earth oxides whose 
conductivity is greatly increased by heating, 
nero-entico, nS-rS-an-ti'kS, n. a deep-black 
marble found in Roman ruins. [It., black 
ancient.] 

neroU, ner’»-ll, n, an oil distilled from orange 
flowers. [Said to be named from its discoverer, 
an Italian princess.] 

Naronian, ne~r3'iii-»H, pertaining to T^ero, 
Roman emperor from a.d. S4 to 68: excessively 
cruel and tyrannical.— aeU- Neronic irron'tk). 
[L. NirS, -or/s.] 

nerve, nUrv, n. a sinew (now chiefly >7g.): a bow¬ 
string {poet,'): strength: a cord that conveys 
impulses between the brain or other centre and 
some part of the body {anat,): a leaf-vein or 
rib (hot.) : a nervure in an insect's wing (entom.) : 
a vault rib: self-possession: cool courage: 
impudent assurance, audacity {coll.): (in pi.) 
nervousness.— v.t. to give strength, resolution, 
or courage to.—ad/r. nerv'al, of the nerves; 
ner'vate, (of leaf) having veins: nerved.— ns. 
ncrvi'tion, nerv'iture, disposition of nerves, esp. 
in leaves.— a4/s. nerved, furnished with nerves; 
nerve'less, without nerves or nervures: without 
strength: inert: slack, flabby: unnerved.— ns. 
nerve'lessness; nerve'Ict, a little nerve: a tendril; 
nerv'er, one who, or that which, nerves.— adj. 
nervine {-in, -in), acting on the nerves: quieting 
nervous excitement.— n. a medicine that soothes 
nervous excitement.— n. nerv'iness.— adj. nerv'- 
ous, having nerve: sinewy: strong, vigorous, 
showing strength and vigour: pertaining to the 
nerves: having the nerves easily excited or 
weak, agitated and apprehensive: shy; in a 
jumpy state.— adv, nerv'ously.— n. nerv'ousness. 
— adj. nerv'iilar.— ns. nerv'ule, a small branch 
of a nervure; nervurfi'tion; nerv'ure, a leaf-vein: 
a chitinous strut or rib supporting and strength¬ 
ening an insect’s wing {entom.): a rib of a 
groined vault.— adj. nerv'y, nervous: cool: 
calling for nerve: jumpily excited or excitable. 
—nerve'-cell, any cell forming part of the nervous 
system; nerve'-cen'tre, an aggregation of nerve- 
cells from which nerves branch out: in an 
organisation, the centre from which control is 
exercised {fig.)', nerve'-end', -end'ing, the free 
end of a nerve, generally with accessory parts 
forming an end-organ; nerve'-fi'bre, an axon; 
nerve gas, any of a number of gases, prepared 
for use in war, having a deadly effect on the 
nervous system, esp. on nerves controlling respir¬ 
ation.—odf-nerve'-rack'ing, distressfully straining 
the nerves.—nervous breakdown, loose term 
indicating nervous debility following prolonged 
mental or physical fatigue: euphemism for any 
mental illness; nervous system, the brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves collectively.—get on one’snerves, 
to become oppressively irritating; war of nerves, 
(see war). [L. nervus, sinew; cf. Gr. neuron.] 
nescience, nesh'i-ans, nesh’»ns, nes'l-ans, -y»ns, n. 
want of knowledge.— atfi. nesc'ient. [L. nes- 
cientia — nescire, to be ignorant— ne-, not, scire, 
to know.] 

nesh, nesh, {dial.) ad!, soft, crumbly: tender.— 
— n. nesh'ness. [O.E. hnesce.] 

Neshki, Naski, nes’ki, n. cursive handwriting. 
[Ar. naskhi.) 

Nesiot, Neaifit, ne'si-St, (anthrop.) n. an Indon¬ 
esian. [Gr. neslolis, an islander— nisos, an 
island.] 

ness, nes, n. a headland. [O.E. naes, mrrr.] 

nest, nest,,n. a structure prepared for egg-laying, 
brooding^ and nursiM, or as a shelter: a place 
.of retreat, resort, residence, or lodgment: a den: 
a comfortable residence: a place where any¬ 
thing teems, prevails, or is fostered: the occu¬ 
pants of a nest, as a brood, a swarm, a gan^: 
a set of things (as boxes, tables) fitting one within 
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another: a set of buildings, as advance Ihc- 
tories, divided into blocks and units: an ac¬ 
cumulation: a tangled mass.— v.l. to build or 
occupy a nest: to go bird’s-nesting.—v.r. and 
v.i. to lodge, settle.—nest'-egg, an egg, real or 
sham, left or put in a nest to encourage laying: 
something laid up as the beginning of an ac¬ 
cumulation: money saved; nest'ing-box, a box 
set up fur birds to nest in; nest'ing-place.— 
feather one’s nest (see feather). [O.E. nest'. 
Get. nest, L.. nidus.] 

nestle, nes‘1, v.i. to nest {arch.): to lie or press 
close or snug as in a nest: to settle comfortably 
or half hidden.— v.t. to cherish, as a bird does 
her young: to thrust close: to provide a nesting- 
place.— n. nestling {nes'ling), a young bird in 
the nest.—also atO. [O.E. nestlian — nest.] 
Nestor, nes’tdr, -tar, n. an old king of Pylos, a 
Creek hero at Troy remarkable for eloquence, 
wisdom, and long life: an old counsellor: an 
old man: the kea parrot ^nus. [Gr. Nestor.] 
Nestorian, nes-to'ri-sn, -to', adl. pertaining to 
Nestorliis, patriarch of Constantinople (428-31), 
or to his teaching, that the divinity and humanity 
of Christ were not united in a single self- 
conscious mrsonality.—n. a follower of Nes- 
torius.—n. jMesto'rianism. 

net, net, n. an open fabric, knotted into meshes: 
a piece or bag, or a screen or structure, of such 
fabric used for catching fish, butterflies, etc., 
carrying parcels, stopping bai||, retaining back- 
hair, excluding pests: a network: machine- 
made lace of various kinds: a snare: a diffi¬ 
culty: a let {lawn-tennis): the shape of a three- 
dimensional figure when laid out flat {math .).— 
adf. of or like net or network.— v.t. to form into 
network: to mark or cover With network: to 
set with nets: to fish with nets: to form by 
making network: to take with a net: to capture: 
to send into the net.— v.l. to form network:— 
pr.p. nett'ing; pa.t. andpa.p. nett'ed.— n. net'ful, 
enough to fill a net.— adi. nett'ed, made into a 
net: reticulated: caught in a net: covered with 
a net.— n. nett'ing, act or process of forming 
network: a piece of network: any network of 
ropes or wire.— a<^. nett'y, like a net.—net'ball, 
a game in which the ball is thrown into a net 
hung from a pole; net'-cord, a striim supporting 
a lawn-tennis net; net'-flsh, any mh, like the 
herring, usually caught in nets—opp. to trawl- 
fish and line-fish', net'-fish'ery, a place for net- 
fishing: the business of net-fishing; net'-fishing, 
fishing with nets; net'^lay, play near the net; 
net'-player; net'-prac'tire, cricket practice with 
nets; nett'ing-need'le, a kind of shuttle used in 
netting.— adis. net'-velaed, having veins that 
branch and meet in a network; net'-wiaged, 
having net-veined wings.—nct'work, any struc¬ 
ture in the form of a net: a system of lines, e.g. 
railway lines, resembling a net: system of units, 
as, e.g. buildings, agencies, groups of persons, 
constituting a widely spread organisation and 
having a common purpose: an arrangement of 
electrical components: a system of stations 
connected for broadcasting the same programme 
{radio and Tl^).—dance in a net, to act in 
imagined concealment. (O.E. net, nett; Du. 
net. Get. nets.] 

net, nett, net, adj. clean {obs.): bright {ohs.): 
unmixed, pure {obs.): neat, trim {rare): clear 
of all charges or deductions—ora. to gross: 
of weight, not including that of pMkaging: 
lowest, subject to no further deductions.— v.t, 
to gain or produce as clear profit:— pr.p, nett'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. nett'ed. [neat.] 
nete, ne'ti, {Gr. muf.) n. the highest string or 
note of the lyre. [Gr. niti or neati {chorde), 
lit. lowest (string).] 

netheless, nedk'{s-)les, adv. Spens. for nathless. 
neffier, nedh’sr, adj. lower.— n,pl, neth'erlings 
r; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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{Dieken5\ sto^ings.~-^Mtf5. neth'ermore (rare), 
lower; neth'emHMt. lowest.—mfyr. mth'erwsrd, 
-s, (rare) downwards. — neth'erstock (hisi.), a 
stocking. [O.E. neothera, adj.— nither, adv., 
from the root ni-, down; Ger. nleder, low.] 
Netherlander, nedh'ar-la^ar, n. an inhabitant 
of the Netherlands or Low Countries, now 
Holland, formerly also Belgium.—oc/./. Neth'er* 
landish, Dutch. 

Nethinim, neth’lnrlm, n.pl. the old Jewish temple 
servants. (Heb. nithinim.] 
netsuke, net'ske, skS, ne’isdb-ke', n. a small 
Japanese carved ornament, used to fasten small 
objects to a sash. [Jap.] 
nettle, net'l, n. a common weed (Urtica) with 
stinging hairs.— v.t. to sting: to sting with 
annoyance.—nett'ic>cell, a nematocyst; nettie* 
cloth, cloth of nettle-hbre: thick japanned 
cotton; nettie*fish, a jellyfish; nettieraah, a 
rash of red or white weals with irritation like 
nettle-stings; nett'le-tree, a tree (Celtis) of the 
elm family, with nettle-shaped leaves, edible 
drupes, and wood good for turning: a tropical 
and Australian genus (Laportea) of the nettle 
family, with virulently stinging leaves.—dead- 
nettle, hemp-nettle (see dead, hemp). [O.F. 
netelei. Ger. nessel.] 
nettlb. Same as knittle. 
neuk, niik, nSk, a Scots form of nook, 
ifcume, nSm, n. in mediaeval music, a succession 
of notes sung tp one syllable: a sign giving a 
rough indication of rise or fall of pitch.—Also 
neum. (O.Fr.,—Gr. pneuma, breath.] 
neur-j nOr-, neuro-, nu’ro-, in composition, per¬ 
taining to a nerve-cell, to a nerve-fibre, to nerve- 
tissue, or to the nervous system (esp. the brain 
and spinal cord): pertaining to the nerves and 
some other system (e.g. a<(i. neurovas'cular): 
concerned with, dealing with, the nervous sys¬ 
tem (e.g. neuroanat'omist, -anat'omy; neuro- 
biol'ogy; neuropsychi'atry; nenrosur'geon, -sur'- 
gery).— aiU. neu'ral, of, or relating to, nerves: 
dorsal (opp. to haemal). —n. neuralgia inu~raVj», 
~jy»\ Gr. algos, pain), paroxysmal intermittent 
pain along the course of a nerve: pain of a 
purely nervous character.— a<U. neural'gic.— ra. 
neurasthenia (nH-ras-thi'm-s', Gr. astheneia, 
weakness), nervous debility ; neurasthi'niac, one 
suffering from neurasthenia.— adj. neurasthenic 
(•then'ik, or •then’ik). —Also n. a neurastheniac. 
— ns. neuri'tion, nervation; neurilemm'a, neuro- 
lemm'a (Gr. eilema, covering), the external 
sheath of a nerve-fibre; neuril'i^, the essential 
character of nerve; neur'ine (-fn, -In, -in), a very 
poisonous ptomaine formed in putr^ying flesh. 
— adj. neuritic (•it'lk), relating to, of the nature 
of, or having, neuritis^— n. one suffering from 
neuritis.— ns. neuri'tis. inflammation of a nerve; 
neurogiia (Gr. glia, glue), the supporting tissue 
of the brain and spinal cord, etc.; neurohyp- 
nol'ogy, neurypnol'ogy.old nairfes for the science 
of hypnotism.— a<ti. neurolog'ical.— ns. neurol'- 
ogist; neurol'ogy, study of the nervous system; 
neurol'yais, breaking down of nerve tissue, or 
exhaustion of a nerve; neurhm'a, a tumour con¬ 
sisting of nerve tissue; neu’ron, nen'rone, a 
nerve-cell with its processes; neur'opath (-path; 
Gr. pathos, suffering), one whose nervous system 
is diseased or abnormal.— atlfs. neuropathic 
(-path'), -al.— ns. neuropathist (mi-rop'a-thlst), a 
specialist in nervous diseases; neuropathol'ogy, 
the pathology of the nervous system; neurop'- 
athy, nervous disease generally; neur'oplasm, 
the protoplasm of a nerve cell; neurd'sis, 
or/g.. nervous activity, distinguished from or 
associated with mental: functional derange¬ 
ment throu^ disordered nervous system, esp. 
without lesion of parts: mental disturbance 
chttmctcrised by a state of unconscious conflict, 
usually accompanied by anxiety and obsessional, 
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fears (also called psychoneurosls): loosely, an 
obsession:— pi. neurflses (-sez).—«c(f. neurotic 
t-rol'ik), of the nature of, characterised by, or 
affected by, neurosis: loosely, obsessive: hyper¬ 
sensitive— n. a person with neurosis; a medi¬ 
cine for nerve diseases (arch.). — ns. neurot'icism 
(-sizm); neurotox'in, a substance poisonous to 
nerve-tissue.— adj. neurotrop'ic, having a special 
affinity for nerve cells.—neural arch, the arch 
of a vertebra protecting the spinal cord. (Gr. 
neuron, a nerve.] 

Neuroptera, nO-rop’te-re, n. a former order of 
insects, comprising those now placed in a super- 
order, Neuropteroidea (nH-rop-tz-roi'di-a), the 
insects have generally four net-veined wings— 
alder-flies, snake-flies, lace-wings, etc.— adj. 
neurop'teroiu.—n. neurop'terist, a student of the 
Neuropteroidea. [Gr. neuron, a nerve, pteron, 
a wing, eidos, form.] 

neustoD, nO'ston, n. minute organisms on the sur¬ 
face of water. [Gr. neut. of neustos, swimming.] 

neuter, nii'tar, adi- neither one thing nor another: 
neutral: neither masculine nor feminine (gram.): 
neither active nor passive (gram.): intransitive 
(gram.): sexless; apparently sexless: sexually 
undeveloped: castrated: without functional, or 
any, androecium or gynaeceum.— n. a neutral; 
a neuter word, plant, or animal: esp. a worker 
bee, ant, etc.: a castrated cat.—v.t. to castrate. 
[L. neuter, neither— ne, not, uter, either.] 

neutral, nS'tral, adj. indifferent; taking no part 
on either side; not siding with either party; 
pertaining to neither party: not involved in a 
war or dispute: belonging to neither, esp. of 
two adjoining countries: of no decided charac¬ 
ter: having no decided colour; indistinct in 
sound: with no noticeable smell; belonging to 
neither of two opposites, as acid and alkaline, 
electrically positive and negative: neuter: with¬ 
out transmission of motion.— n. a person or 
nation that takes no part in a contest: a citizen 
or ship of a neutral state; an electric conductor 
ordinarily at zero potential: a position of gear 
in which no power is transmitted; a neuter.— 
ft. neutralisi'tion, -z-.— v.t. neu'tralise, -ize, to de¬ 
clare neutral; to make inert; to render of no 
effect; counteract.— ns. neu'tralieer, -z-; neutral¬ 
ism, policy of not entering into alliance with 
other nations or taking sides ideologically; 
neu'tralist, one who takes or favours a neutral 
position; neutrality (-tral'i-ti), fact or state of 
being neutral: those who are neutral.— adv. 
neu'trally. (L. neutrSlIs — neuter, neither.] 

neutron, nu’tron, (phys.) n. an uncharged particle 
of about the same mass as the proton.— ns. 
neutrett'o, name suggested for neutral meson: 
type of neutrino; neutrino (-tri'nd), uncharged 
particle with zero mass.—neutron radiography, 
radiography using beam of neutrons; neutron 
sTOr, a supposed heavenly body of very small 
size and very great density, an almost burnt out 
and collapsed star, whose existence has not, 
however, been confirmed. [L. neuter, neither.) 

ndvd, na-vd, n. firn. [Fr.,—L. nix, nivis, snow.] 

nevel, nev’al, (Scot.) v.t. to pound with the nieves. 
[nieve.] 

never, nev'ar, adv. not ever; at no time; in no 
degree: not.— adjs. nev'er-end'ing; pev'er-. 
(ad^'ing; nev'er-fail'ing.— qdv. nev'ermore, at no 
future time.—n. nev'er-nev'er, the hire-purchase 
system (coll.): (-land) remote, thinly peeled or 
desolate area, esp. (cap.) norffi and west Queens¬ 
land; (-land) imaginary place, imaginary con¬ 
ditions, too fortunate ever to exist in reality.— 
advs. nevertheless', notwithstanding; in spite of 
that; neverthemore' (obs.), none the more.— n. 
Mv'er-was', one who never was of any account. 
—nuver so (arch.), ever so. [O.E. nifre — ne, not, 
§/re, ever.] 

new. nB, ad/, lately made or produced: young: 

flk; mate; mddn, fddt; dhen (then) 
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flwA: not much used: having lately happened 
or begun to be: recent, modem: not before 
seen or known: only lately discovered or ex* 
perienced: other than the former or preceding, 
diflercnt: additional: Strang, unaccustomed: 
lately begun: beginning afresh: renewed: re* 
formed or regenerated: restored or resumed: 
not of an ancient family: fresh from anything: 
uncultivated or only recently cultivated.— n. that 
which is new: newness.— adv. (often joined by 
hyphen to its adj.) newly: anew.— y.t. (arch.) to 
renew.—v.i. (arch.) to be renewed.— a4i> new'* 
isb, somewhat new: nearly new.— adv. new'ly, 
very lately: afresh (rare): in a new way (rare). 
— n, new'ness,—new birth, renewal, esp. spiritual. 
— a((Js. new'-blown, just come into bloom; new'* 
born, newly born.—new chum, a new arrival 
from the old country in Australia; New Church, 
New Jerusalem Church, the Swedenborgian 
Church.— adJ. new'come, recently arrived.—new' 
comer, one who has lately come.— adf. new'* 
Commonwealth, of, belonging to, members 
of the Commonwealth who have joined more 
recently than the orig. self-governing dominions. 
—y.r. new'-create (Shak.), to create anew.—New 
Englander, a native or Citizen of any of the New 
England states.— adjs. new'*falien, newly fallen; 
newfangled (see separate article); new'*f ash'ioned. 
made in a new way or fashion: lately come 
into fashion; new'-fledged, having just got 
feathers; new'-found, newly discovered or de¬ 
vised.—New Jerusalem, the heayenly city.— 
adi- new'-laid, newly laid.—^New Learning, the 
new studies of the Renaissance; New Li^t, a 
member of a relatively more advanced religious 
school—applied esp. to the party within the 
18th-century Scottish Secession Church which 
adopted voluntaryist views of the relations of 
Church and State, also sometimes to the Socini* 
anising party in the Church of Scotland in the 
18th century, etc.; new look, a change in women’s 
fashions (1^7), notably to longer and fuller 
skirts: a radical modification in the appear¬ 
ance of something.— adis. new'-made, recently 
made; new'-marr'ied, newly married.— v.t. new'* 
mod'el, to model or form anew.—new moon, 
the moment when the moon is directly in line 
between the earth and sun, and ther^ore in¬ 
visible: the time when the waxing moon be¬ 
comes visible.— adis- new'-mown, newly mown; 
new'*old', old but renewed: at once new and 
old.—new poor, those who have come to think 
themselves poor by loss of advantages; new rich, 
the recently enriched: parvenus.— adis. new'* 
risen, having newly risen; new'*sad (Shak.), 
recently made sad.—new'speak, a type of English 
described by George Orwell in his book. Nine* 
teen Eighty~four (1949), developed by reducing 
vocabulary to such a point, and forming new 
words of such ugliness and so little emotive 
value, that literature and even thought will be 
impossible; New Style (see style); New Wave 
(see Nouvelle Vague): a slightly later movement 
in iaxz aiming at freedom ft-om set patterns 
and styles; new woman, a name applied, esp. 
by scoffers, in the late 19th century to such 
women as actively sought freedom and equalitv 
with men; New World, North and South 
America: New Year, the first few days of the 
year.—New Jersey tea, red-root; New Model 
Army, the Parliamentary army as remodelled by 
Cromwell (1645); New Red Sandstone (geol.), 
an old name for the Permian and Trias; New 
Year’s Day, the first day of the year; of new 
(oreft.), anew: of late. [O.E. m'we, neowe; Ger. 
neu, Ir. nuadh, L. novas, Gr. neos.] 
newel, nU'el, n. the upright column about which 
the steps of a circular staircase wind: an up¬ 
right post at the end or comer of a stair hand¬ 
rail.—-od). new'elled. [O.Fr. nual (Fr. noyau). 


fruitstone—L.L. nuciUls, nutUke—L. ititx, nac/r, 
a nuL] 

nawell, n&'el, (Speiu.) n. a new thing. (A com¬ 
bination of novel and new.] 
newfanidod, na-fang’gU, earlier newfaagle, ~gl, 
adi. unduly fond of new things: newly but 
superfluously devised.— adv. newfang'ledly.— n. 
newfang'ledness, newfang'leness. [M.E. newe- 
fangei—newe (O.E. niwe), new, fangel, ready to 
catch—^ng*. the stem of O.E. J6n, to take.] 
NewfoundlaM, na-fownd’hnd, ad}, of Newfound¬ 
land (nR'fand-Uutd). — n. a very large, intelligent 
breed of dog from Newfoundland, originally 
black, a strong swimmer. 

Newvte, nd'gdt, n. a famous prison in London, 
originally housed in the new gate of the city, the 
latest building demolished in 1902*3.—Newgate 
Calendar, a record of Newgate prisoners, with 
their crimes; Newgate frill, or fringe, a beard 
under the chin and jaw. 

newmarket, nH-mdr'klt, or nd', it. a card game 
in which the stakes go to those who succeed 
in playing out cards whose duplicates lie on 
the table: a close-fitting coat, originally a riding- 
coat, for men or women. [Newmarket, the 
racing town.} 

news, nuc, n. (orlg.pl.) tidings: a report of a 

recent event: something one had not heard 
before: matter suitable for newspaper readers: 
newspaper: newsprint.— v.t. to report.— n, 

news'iness.— ad}, news'y, gossipy.— n. (U.S.) a 
newsboy.—news'agent, one who deals in news¬ 
papers; news'boy, a boy who delivers or sells 
newspapers; newa'cast; a news broadcast or 
telecast; news'easting; news'caster, one who 
gives newscasts: an apparatus which gives a 
changing display of news headlines, etc.; news'* 
dealer (U.S.), a newssMnt; news'hawk (U.S.), 
a newsboy; news'hound, a reporter in search of 
news for, e.g. a newspa^r; news'letter, orig. a 
written or printed letter containing news sent 
by an agent to his subscribers—the predecessor 
of the newspaper: a sheet of news supplied to 
members of a particular group; newsman, a 
bringer, collector, or writer of news: a seller of 
newspapers; news'monger, one who deals in 
news: one who spends much time in hearing 
and telling news; news'paper, a paper published 
periodically for circulating news, etc.; news'* 
paperdom; news'paperism; news'paper-man', a 
journalist; news'print, paper for printing news¬ 
papers; news'-reader, one who reads news on 
radio or television; news'reel, film showing, or 
programme commenting on, news items; news'- 
room, reading-room with newspapers: room, 
etc., where news is made ready for newspaper, 
newscast, etc.; newa'-sheet, a printed sheet of 
news, esp. an early form of newspaper; news'- 
stand, stall (pr sale of newspapers; news'-theatre, 
cinema showing chiefly newsreels: news'-value, 
interest to the general public as news; news'- 
vendor, a seller of newspapers.— adi. news'* 
worthy, sufficiently interesting to be told as 
news.—news'worthiness; news'-writer, a reporter 
or writer of news. [Late M.E. newes; Fr. 
nouveUes.) 

newt, Rdr, n. a tailed amphibian (Triturus. Molge, 
or Triton) of the salamander family. [Form^ 
with initial n, borrowed from the article an, 
from ewt, a form of evet or eft—O.E. efeta, 
e/ete.] 

newton, nQ’tan, n. the M.K.S. unit of force—the 
force which, acting for one second on a mass 
of one kilogramme, produces an acceleration of 
one meter per second per second.—od/. New¬ 
tonian, nO-to’nlan, relating to, according to, 
formed or discovered by. Sir Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727)—also Newtonic (-fon'i/c)—Newton¬ 
ian telcsciHM, a form of reflecting telescope, 
next, nekst, ad}, (superl. of nigh) nearest in place. 
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la kindi^ or other edatioo: aearest following 
(or preeMing if expUchly stated) in time or 
order.—odr. nearest: immediately after: on the 
first oeeaskm that follows: in the next place. 
—prep, nearest to,—adv. next'ly.—n. aext'aess 
(rarr)4-‘-4iext best, Mnest, etc., next in order 
after the best, biggest, etc.— adj. Bext''door, 
dwelling in or occivying the next bouse, ^op, 
etc.: at or in the next house: neighbouring.— 
adr. nsxt-docnr'.—next friend, a person appointed, 
or permftted, by a court of law to act on behalf 
of a minor or other person under legal disability: 
ant Saturday, etc., (on) the first Saturday after 
tin present day: in Scotland often (on) the 
Saturday of next week.—next door to, in tlw 
iwxt house to: near, bordering upon, very 
neatfy: next to, adjacent to: almost: thoroughly 
acquainted with (C/.S.): next to nothing, almost 
nothing at all. [O.E. nihst {mehst), superl. of 
nih (ndoh), near; Ger. nSchst.) 
nexas, nek'ses, n. a bond: a linked group. [L. 
mexHS, pi. -fis— mcttre, to bind.] 
ngado, af'd, a. a New Zealand tree with white 
wood. [Maori.] 
ahttla, td'asln, n. nkotiiuc acid, 
aiaiserie, nyer-(»-)rd, (Fr.) simplicity, foolishness, 
inb, nib, n. soinething small and pointed: a pen- 
point: a bird's bill*, apeak: a projecting point 
M spUm: a timber carriage pole: a handle on 
a scythe's shaft (dial.): (in pi.) crushed cocoa- 
beuis: (in pi.) included puticles ip varnish, 
wool, etc.— v.t. to furnish with a nib: to point: 
to iiumd the nib of: to reduce to nibs.— adi. 
nibbed, having a nib. [neb.] 
nib, nib, (slang) n. a person of the upper classes: 
a person of importance or appearance of im¬ 
portance.—bis nibs, himself: his mightiness. 
(Cf. iMbs, nob.] 

nibble, nib'l, v.t. to bite gently oi by small bites: 
to eat a little at a time.— v.l. to bite gently: 
to show signs of accepting, as an offer, or of 
yielding, as to temptation (with at): to find 
fhult.— n. act of Bubbling: a little bit.— ns. 
nibbler; nibbling.— adv. nibb'lingly. [Origin 
obscure; cf. L.G. nibbelen, Du. kmbbelen.) 
Nibeluttg, ni’bsl-dbng, n. one of a supernatural 
race in German mythology, guardians of a 
treasore wrested from them by Siegfried, the 
hero of the NUtelungeidied, an epic of c, 1190- 
1210:— pi. Ni'belungen. [Ger.] 
aiUick, nib'lik, n. a golf-club with a heavy head 
with wide face, used for lofting—a number 
dlfiit or nine iron. [Origin uncertain.] 
niccalito, lAk’al-it, n, a hexagonal mineral, nickel 
arsenide, also called kupfernickei, copper-nickel. 
(See nickel.] 

nice, tds, adf. foolidiiy simple (ohr.): wanton 
(Sbak.): coy (Milt.): over-particular: hard to 
please: fastidious: forming or observing very 
small differences: calling for very fine dis- 
crimiiMtion: done with great care and exact¬ 
ness, accurate: critical, hazardous (ohr.): easily 
injured (obs.): delicate: dainty: loosely, agree¬ 
able, delightful, respectable (sometimes/rofl/c).— 
adJ- nice'im, somewhat nice.— adv. nice'ly.— ns. 
nice'nem, quality of being nice; nicety (tds’i-ti), 
quality of being nice: delicate management: 
exa^neu of treatment: degree of precision: 
fineness of perception or feeling; critical sub¬ 
tlety: a matter of delicate discrimination or 
adjustment: a refinement: coyness (Spens., 
Skak.): fastidiousness: a delicacy.—nice and, 
used almost advertrially—commendably, plea¬ 
santly: to a nicety, with great exactness. [O.Fr. 
nice, foolish, simple—L. nescius, ignorant—4ic. 
not, scire, to know.] 

Nieeae, nVsin, adJ. pertammg to .the town of 
Nlcaea, in Blthynia. where an ecumenical 
council in 325 dealt with the Arian controversy, 
and another in 787 condemned the lconoclast% 


—and ndl. Nkaean (nftid'an).—^Mceae Cmed, 
the creed based on the results of the first Nicene 
Council. 

nkbe, dick, nish, n. a recess in a wall: a suitable 
or actual place or condition in life or public 
estimation or the system of nature.— v,t. to 
place in a niche.— rnff. niched, placed in a niche. 
[Fr.,—It. ruechla, niche, of doubtful origin.] 
Nidmnne, nt'krSm, n. trademark for a nickel- 
chromium allojr with high electrical resistance 
and ability to withstand high temperatures, 
nick, nlk, it. a notch: a score ior keeping an 
account (arch.): a cut: a fraudulent dint in 
the bottom of a beer-can (obs.): the precise 
point aimed at: the precise moment of time: 
at hazard, a throw answering to a main: a 
prison, a police-office (r/ung).—v.r. to notch: to 
cut in notches (as the hair trf’ a fool; Shak.): 
to cut off: to defraud; to mark by cutting, 
carve out: to cut: to snip: to score, as on a 
tally: to tally with (ohr.): to hit with precision: 
to hit off (obs.): to catch in the nick of time: 
to catch (slang): to arrest (slang): to steal 
(slang): to rob; to cheat at hazard, to defeat 
by throwing a nick: at hazard, to throw the 
nick-of.— n. nick'er, one who, or that which, 
nicks: in the early I8th century, a brawler who 
broke windows with coppers.—^nick'stick (urcA.), 
a tally.—in (very) good nick (coll.), in (very) 
good health or condition :Jn the nick, (now usu.) 
nick of time, just in time: at the critical moment; 
out of all nick (Shak.), out of all reckoning, 
exceedingly. [Possibly connected with nock, 
notch.] 

Nick, nik, n. the devil, esp. Old Nick.—^Also 
(Scot.) Nickie-ben'. [Apparently for Nicholas.) 
nick, nik, (arch.) v.t. to deny (in the phrase to 
nick with nay). [Origin unknown; possibly 0.£. 
ne ic, not 1.] 

nickel, nik'l, n. a white magnetic metal (Ni; 
at. numb. 28), very malleable and ductile, largely 
used in alloys: a S-cent piece (of copper and 
nickel; U.S.). — adl. of nickel.—v.r. to plate 
with nickel:— pr.p. nick'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. 
nick'died.— adjs. nick'elic, of trivalent nickel; 
nickelif'erous, containing nickel.— n. nick'dine 
(obs.), niccolite.— v.t. nick'dise, -ize, to plate 
with nickel.— adj. nick'dous, of bivalent nickel. 
—nick'el-bloom, earthy annabergite; nick'd- 
ochrc, earthy annabergite; nick'd-piat'ing, the 
plating of metals with nkkd; nick'd-sii'vor, 
Gmman silver; nick’d-sted', a steel containing 
some nickel. [Ger. kupfer-nlckel, niccolite— 
kupfer, copper, nickel, a mischievous sprite, 
goblin, because the ore looked like copper-ore 
but yielded no copper.] 

nickelodeon, nik-s-lo'di-on, it. a five-cent entertain¬ 
ment: a juke-box. [See nickel, odeum.] 
nicker, ntk'er, (Scot.) v.l. to neigh: snigger.— n. 
a neigh: snigger: loud iaum.—Also nicher 
(nihh'ar). 

nicker, nik’ar, (arch.) n. a water-monster or 
water-demon. [O.E. nicor.J 
nicker, nik'ar, n. a clay marble (also knicker): 
the round seed of a Caesalpinia (or Guilandina), 
used for playing marbles (also nick'ar). [Cf. 
Du. knikker. North Ger. knicker.) 
nicker, nik'er, (slang) n. £1. 
njcknack, etc. Sanie as knick-knack, etc. 
nickname, nlk’nSm, n. a name given in contempt 
or sportive familiarity.— v.t. to give a nickname 
to. [M.E. neke-riame, for eke-name, witii n 
from the indefinite article; see an, eke, name.] 
nickum, nik’em, (Scot.) n. a mischievous boy. 
nicky-tam, rtik’i-tam', (Sc-or.) n. a piece of string, 
etc., worn below the knee to ke^ the bottom 
of the trouser-leg lifted clear in dirty wotk or 
to exclude dust, etc. 

nied, ntk'l, n. a crystal of calcium carbonate so 
cut and cemented as to transmit only the extra- 
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ordioftry ray, used for poiarisuig light.—Also 
Nicot(’s) pnsm. (From William Nicol (e. 1768* 
1851) of Edinburgh, its Inventor.) 

nicotian, iU-kS'sh(y)iH, atff- of tobacco.—n. a 
tobacco smoker.— a. Nicotiana (•sAi>d'f», 
the tobacco genus of Solanaceae.—n.p/. the 
literature of tobacco.—as. nkotinaniida (rlln'), a 
member of the vitamin B complex; nicotine 
a poisonous alkaloid (Ct«H|«N«) got 
from tobacco leaves.— f4i. nicotinic i-tin’ik). — 
a. nic'otinism, a morbid state inducM by ex¬ 
cessive use of tobacco.—nicotinic acid, a white 
crystalline substance, a member of the vitamin 
B complex, deficiency of which is connected 
with the development of pellagra. [Jean Nicot, 
who sent tobacco to Catherine de Medici.) 

nicotine. See nicotian. 

nicrosilal, nlk’rS’siM, n, a cast-iron alloy con¬ 
taining nickel, cAromium, and silicon, used in 
high-temperature work. 

nictate, mk'tat, v.i. to wink—also nic'titate.— 
ns. nictft'tion, nictit&'tion.—nictitating mem¬ 
brane, the third eyelid, developed in birds, etc., 
a thin movable membrane that imses over the 
eye. [L. nictare. Stum and its L.L. freq. 
nictitate, Stum, to wink.) 

nid, nid, nide, nid, n. a pheasant’s nest or brood. 
(L. nidus, nest.) 

ntddering, nidderling, nidering, niderling, aiding. 
See nithing. 

niddle-noddle, nid'l-nod'l, adj. and adv, with 
nodding head.— v.i. to noddle the head: to 
waggle.— v.t. and v.i. nid'-nod', to keep nodding. 
[no^.J 

nide. See nid. 

nidget, nij'it, (arch, or illit.) n. an idiot, [idiot, with 
n from the indefinite article.) 

nidicoknis, md-lk’a-hs, adi- (cn young birds) stay¬ 
ing long in the nest. [L. nidus, a nest, coif re, to 
inhabit.) 

nidifngons, nid-if'u-gas, adl. (of young birds) 
leaving the nest soon after hatching. [L. nidus, 
nest, fugfre, to flee.) 

nidify, nid'l-fi, v.i. to build a nest.—Also nidUicatc 
(nid'i-fiSat). — n. nidificft'tioa. [L. nidus, nest, 
facire, to make.) 

nidor, ni'ddr, n. a strong smell or fume, esp. of 
animal substances cooking or burning.--<M/v. 
ni'dorons. [L. nidor, -dr/s.) 

nidus, ni'tbs, n. a nest or breeding-place; a place 
where anything is originated, harboured, de¬ 
veloped, or fostered: a place of lodgment or 
deposit: a point of infection: a nerve-centre:— 
pi. ai'di.— ac^s. ni'dai, pertaining to a nest or 
nidus; nidameat'al, nest-forming: (of glands) 
secreting material for the formation of a nest 
or of an egg-covering.— ns. nldament'um, an 
egg-capsule; nidi'tion, renewal of the lining of 
the uterus.—a<(/. nidiUft'tioir(nH/-), nest-building. 
[L. nidus, a nest.) 

nie, an obsolete spelling of nigh. 

niece, ner, n. orig. a gra^daughter, or any female 
descendant: now, a brother’s or sister’s dai^h- 
ter; extended to a like relation by marriage: 
euphemistically, a pope's or priest’s daughter: 
— masc. nephew. [O.Fr.,—L.L. neptla —^L. 
neptis.'i 

niello, ff/-e/'d, n. a method of ornamenting metal 
by engraving, and filling up the lines with a 
black composition; a work so produced; an 
impression taken from the engrav^ surface 
before filling up: the compound used in niello- 
work:— pi. nieU'i, S, ai4A*os.7-v.r. to dwoiate 
wkh niello:—pr.e. tridH'-irim; pa.t. and pa.p. 
meU'oed.— adl- niellbted (neO-—n. nieUiM. [It. 
niello-~L.L. nigellum, a black enamel—L. 
nigeUus, dim. of niger, bladk.) 

Nierstelner, ner‘s(h)tin-»r, n. a Rhine wine, 
named from NIerstein, near Mainz. 

Nietzscbean, nfch'l-an, adf. of Friedrich Nietzsche 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'a-mani 


(1844-1900} or his philosophy.—n. a foBower of 
Nietzsche.—n. Niettsch'camsm. 
nieve, neive, nfv, neif, nief (Shak. neafe, nesAe), 
R#/, (arch, except dial.) n. the fist— ns. nkve'fiu, 
a closed handful: aie'vie-(nie'vie-)nidt'-nack, 
a Scottish children s pastime, a mode of assign¬ 
ing by lot, by guessing which hand contains 
something, the holder repeating a rhyme. [M.E. 
nefe —O.N. hn^, nefii cf. Sw. ndfve, fist.) 
nite, ni'fi, n. the earth’s hypothetical core of 
nickel and iron. [Chemical smbols Ni and Fe.J 
niS, ni/, (dial, or slang) n. a stink.— adl- idff'y. 
niiler, n(/'ar, (Scot.) v.t. to barter.— v.i. to haggle. 
—R. an exchiuige: hazard. [Possibly nieve.) 
niffnaS, tdf-ru^f\ (dial.) n. a trifle: a diminutive 
person.— v.l. to trifle.— at^s. nifl-nall'y, aiff'y- 
naff'y, fastidious. 

Niflheim, nlv’l-hSm, (Scand. myth.) n. a region of 
mist, ruled over by Hel. [O.N. Niflheimr — rdfi, 
mist, hetmr, home.) 

nifty, nif'ti, (slang) e^. fine: spruce: smart: 
quick: agile.— n. nift'iness. 

Nigella, ni-Jel'a, n. a genus of ranunculaceous 
plants, with finely dissected leaves, and whitish, 
blue, or vellow flowers, often almost concealed 
by their leafy involucres.— Nigella damaseena is 
called love-in-a-mist, devil-in-a-bush, and ragged 
lady. (Fern, of L. nigellus, blackish—niger, 
black, from the black seeds.) 
niger, ni’jar, (obs.) n. a Negro.—ni'ger-oii, an oil 
got from the black seeds (ni'ger-seeds) of an 
East African composite, Cuizotia abyssinlca, 
cultivated also in India. [L. niger, black.) 
niggard, nlg'ard, n. one who grudges to spend 
or give away: a false bottom or side in a fire¬ 
grate.— ttdJ. niggardly.— v.t. and v.i. (Shak.) to 
treat or behave as a niggard.— ns. nigg'ardise, 
-ize (-/r; arch.), nigg'ardliness, meanness, stingi¬ 
ness.— adl. nigg'ardly, stingy.— adv. stingily: 
grudgingly. [Origin obscure.) 
tugger, i^g'er, n. derogatorily, a Negro, or a 
member of any very dark-skinned race: a black 
insect larva of various kinds.— adf. Negro: 
blackish brown.— v.t. to exhaust by oveimtp- 
ping: to char: to blacken.— n. nigg'enkiiii, 
niggers collectively.— adf. nigg'eririi.— ns. nigg'er- 
iem, an idiom or expression characteristic of 
niggers: African blood; nigg'eriing, a little 
mgger.~adf. nigg'ery.—nigg’er-head, a nodule, 
boulder, or bc^ of dark-cqloured rock: an 
American river-mussel (Quadrula), a source of 
moUter-of-pearl: negrohead tobacco: a tussock 
in a swamp (U.S.). —nigger in the wood-pife, a 
hidden evil influencet work like a ninsr, to 
toil hard. [Fr. nigre —Sp. negro; see Negro.) 
niqcle, nig'I, v.i. to trifle, potter: to bu^ oneself 
with petty scrupulosity: to move in a fidgety or 
ineffective way: to gnaw: to criticise in a petty 
way.— v.t. to work, make, perform, with ex¬ 
cessive de{ail: to befool. —r. small cramped 
handwriting.— ns. nigg'ler; nigg'Iing, fussiness, 
finicking work: petty elaboration.— adf- over¬ 
elaborate: petty: fussy: cramped.—nigg'ly. 
[Cf. Norw. nigle.J 

mife, ni, adf. near.— adv. nearly.—prep, near to. 
— v.t. and v.l. to approach, draw near: to 
touch (obs.).~adv. and prep. aigh'4iand, near 
hand: almost, nearly.— adv. nigh'iy (obs.), al¬ 
most: closely; sparingly(d^nr.). —r. nigh'ness. 
[O.E. niah, nfh; Du. na. Oer. nahe.] 
ni^, nit, n. the end of the day: the time from 
sunset to sunrise; the dark part of the twenty- 
four-hour day: darkhess: obscurity, Ighoranee, 
evil, affliction, or sorrow (Jig.)-, deaffi (Ji^)'. 
the experieiice of a night: a ni^t set apart Tor 
some purpose, esp. receiving visitors..—be¬ 
longing to night: occurring or done in the 
night: working or on duty by night.— a^s. 
night'ed, benighted: darkened, clouded (Shtde.); 
night'less, having no night.— adf. and adv. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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night'long. lasting all night.— adj. nightly, done 
or happening by night or every night: dark as 
night (Shak.). — adv. by night: every night.— 
adv. nights (orig. gen. oT n.; dial,), at, by night.— 
ati/. night'ward, occurring towards night.—n. 
night'y, night'ie, a nightgown.—night air, the 
air at night: a peculiarly unwholesome gas, 
formerly imagined by some to circulate at 
night; nigbt'-attire', garments worn in bed; 
ni^t'>bell, a door-bell for use at night; night'- 
bird, a bird that flies or that sings at night: a 
person who is active or about at night; night'- 
blind'ness, inability to see in a dim light, nycta¬ 
lopia; night''bra wl'er, one who raises disturb¬ 
ances in the night; night'cap, a cap worn at 
night in bed: a drink taken before going to bed; 
night'-cart (Aim.), a cart used to remove the con¬ 
tents of privies before daylight; night'-cellar 
(arch.), a disreputable resort or tavern, open 
by night; iiight'-chair, a night-stool; night'- 
rburr, the goatsucker, so called from its cry.— 
n.p/. night'-clothes, garments worn in bed.— 
night'-cloud, stratus: night'-club, a club open 
between nightfall and morning for amusement 
nr dissipation; night'-crawl'er, a large earth¬ 
worm which comes to the surface at night, used 
as bait for Ashing; night'-crow (Shak.), undefined 
bird of ill omen that cries in the night; night'- 
dog (Shak.), a dog that hunts in the night; night'- 
dress, attire for the night, esp. a nightgown; 
night'fall, the fall or beginning of the night: the 
close of the day evening.— adJ. night'faring, 
travelling by night.—night'fire, a Are burning in 
the night: a Will-o'-the-wisp; night'-fish'ery, a 
mode or place of fishing by night; night'-flower, 
a flower that opens by night.— ad^. night'- 
flower'ing.—night'-fly, a moth or fly that flies 
at night.— adj. night'-fly'ing, flying by night (also 
H.). —night'-foe, one who makes his attack by 
night; night'-fosa'icker (Austr.), one who robs 
a digging by night.— adi. night'-foun'dered, lost 
in the night.-night'-fowl, a night-bird; nifdit'- 
gear, night-clothes; night'-glass, a spy-glass with 
concentrating lenses for use at night; night'(-) 
gown, a long loose robe for sleeping in, for men 
or women: a dressing-gown (ohs.)‘, night'-hag, 
a witch supposed to be abroad at night; night'- 
hawk, a goatsucker: a prowler by night; 
night'-her'on. a heron of nocturnal habit, of 
various kinds; night'-house (ohs.), a tavern open 
during the night; night'-hunter, one who hunts, 
poaches, or prowls about the streets for prey by 
night; night'iar, a goatsucker; night'-Iatch, a 
door-lock worked by a key without and a knob 
within; night life, activity in the form of enter¬ 
tainments at night; night'-light, lamp, candle 
that gives a subdued light all night: tKe faint 
light of the nigjht; the light of phosphorescent 
sea-animals; night'-line, a fishing-line set over¬ 
night; night'-man, a night watchman, worker, 
or scavenger; night'mare fp.E. msere, M.E. 
more, the nightmare incubus; cf. O.H.G. mara, 
O.N. mara), an unpleasant dream: a dream 
accompanied by pressure on the breast and a 
feeling of poweriessness to move or speak—per¬ 
sonified as an incubus or evil spirit: a horrifying 
experience (/¥g.).—ad/t. night'marish; night'mary 
(rare). —night out, a domestic, or other, servant’s 
night of freedom to be absent: a festive 
night away from home, work, and restrictions; 
nij^'-owl, an exclusively nocturnal owl: one 
who sits up very late; night'-pal'sy (arch.), a 
numbness of the legs, incidental to women: 
night'piece, a picture or literary or musical 
description of a night-scene: a painting to be 
seen ^ artificial light; night'-por'ter, a porter 
in attendance during the night; nigkt'-rail 
(hist.), a loose wrap or dressing-jacket; night'- 
rav'en (Shak.), a bird that cries at night, sup¬ 
posed to be of ill-omen; night'-rest, the repose 

Jile,J}tr; mi, hir (her); fniag; nihte, 


of the night; night'-rider (U.S.), a participant in 
a lynching, etc.: a member of the Ku-Klux 
Klan; night'-robe, a nightgown: a dressing- 
gown; night'-nile (Shak.), a revel at night; 
night'-achooi, a school held at night, esp. for 
those at work during the day; ni|d>t'-sea'son, the 
night-time; night'-shift. a gang or group of 
workers that takes its turn by night; the time 
it is on dut^; a nightdress (arch.)-, night'shirt, 
a man’s shirt for sleeping in; night'-shriek, a 
cry in the night; night'-side, the dark, mysterious, 
or gloomy side of anything; night'-sight, power 
of vision by night; night'-soil, the contents of 
privies, cesspools, etc., generally carried away 
at night and sometimes used for fertiliser; 
night'-spell, a charm against harm by night; 
night'-steed, one of the horses in the chariot of 
Night; night'-stick, an American policeman’s 
truncheon; night'-atool, a close-stool for use in 
a bedroom; night'-ta'per, a night-light burning 
slowly.— n.pl. night'-terr'ors, the sudden starting 
from sleep in fright.—night'-tide, night-time: a 
flood-tide in the night; night'-time. the time 
when it is night.— adjs. night'-tripp'ing (Shak.), 
tripping about in the night; night'-wak'ing, 
watching in the night.—night'-walk, a walk in 
the night; night'-walk'er, a somnambulist: one 
who walks about at night, usu. for bad pur¬ 
poses, esp. a prostitute^:—». and adj. night'- 
wan'derer, one who wanders by night.--atC/s. 
night'-wan'dering; night'-war'bling, singing in 
the night.—night'-watch, a watch or guard at 
night; one who is on watch by night; time of 
watch in the night: night'-watch'man, one who 
is on watch by night, esp. on industrial premises 
and building .>ites: a batsman, not himself a 
high scorer, put in to defend a wicket until the 
close of play so that his partner may have a 
chance to score (cricket). —night'-work, work 
done at night; night'-work'er.—make a night 
of it, to spend the night, or a large part of it, in 
amusement or celebration; of a night, of nights, 
in the course of a night' some time at night. 
[O.E. niht, Ger. nacht, L. nox-, Gr. nvv.J 
nightingale, mt'ing-gdi, n. a small bird of the 
thrush family celebrated for the rich love-.song 
of the male heard chiefly at night: a person with 
a beautiful singing voice. [O.E. nihtegaie — niht, 
night, galan, to sing, Ger. nachtigali.] 
nightingale, nit’ing-gal, n. a flannel scarf with 
sleeves, worn by invalids sitting up in bed. 
[Florence Nightingale (1820-1910), Crimean hos¬ 
pital nurse.] 
nightmare. See night. 

nightshade, nit'shad, n. a name given to various 
plants, chiefly of the Solanaceae and chiefly 
poisonous or narcotic.—deadly nightshade, bella¬ 
donna; woody nightshade, bittersweet; black 
nightshade, Solanu'm nigrum-, see also enchanter. 
[O.E. nihucada, app.— niht, night, scada, shade.] 
nig-nog, nig'-nog, n. a fool; a raw recruit to 
army or to a civilian service. [Origin uncertain.] 
nigrescence, ni- or ni-gres'»ns, n. blackness: dark 
colouring or pigmentation: blackening.—a(//.T. 
nigrese'ent, growing black or dark: blackish; 
nigricant (nig'ri-kent), black: blackish.— v.t. 
nig'rify, to blacken.— n. nig'ritude, blackness. 
[L. rriger, black.} 

Nigritian, ni-gri.%h’»n, adl, of Nigritia, or Sudan, 
esp. Western Sudan, the home of the Negroes 
in the narrow sense.—n. a true Negro. [L. 
niger, black.] 

nigritude. See Negro, nigrescence, 
nigioroancy, nig'rd-man-si, n. an old form of 
necromancy, the black art. (From association 
with L. niger, black.] 

nigroaine, nig'rd-sin, -ro-sln, n. a blackish coal-tar 
colour dye. (L. niger, black.] 
nihil, m’hll, n. nothing.— ns. ni'hilism (-Ml- or 
-ll-Izm), belief in nothing: denial of all reality, 
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or of all objective growth of truth; extreme 
scepticism: nothingness: in tsarist Russia a 
terrorist movement aiming at the overturn of 
all the existing institutions of society, in order 
to build it up anew on ditferent principles; 
ni'hilist.— a4i. nibilist'ic.— n. nihility (-hW), 
nothingness: a mere nothing. [L. rM//, nothing.] 
nihil ad rem, nV, ni'hU ad rent, (L.) nothing to 
the point; ni'hil obstat lob'stat), nothing hinders 
—a book censor’s form of permission to print. 
Nike, nl'ke, n. the Greek goddess of victory. 
[Gr. niki, victory.] 

nikethamide, nik-eth'a-mid, n. a drug used as a 
heart stimulant—also called coramine. [nico¬ 
tinic acid; dicMyi, amide.] 
niks-nie. See under nix. 

nil, nit, n. nothing; zero. [L. nil, nihil, nothing.] 
nilgai, nil' or nil’gi, nilgau. nylghau, -gow, -go, 

n. a large Indian antelope, the male slaty-grey, 
the female tawny. [Pers. and Hind, nil, blue, 
Hind. gSI, Pers. gaw, cow.) 
nill, n’ill, nil, (Spem.] v.t. will not: refuse:—-pa.i. 
nould, n’ould (ndbd), also nilled. [O.E. nylle — 
ne, not, willan, to wish.] 

Nilometer, ni-lom'i-Ur, n. a gauge for measuring 
the height of the Nile. [Gr. neilomelrion.] 

Nilot, nil'ol, Nilote, -dt, n. an inhabitant of the 
banks of the Upper Nile: a Hamitised Negro 
of the Upper Nile.— adj. Nilotic {-ot'ik), of the 
Nile. [Gr. Neildies.] 

nim, nim, v.t. to takeioAs.): to steal, pilfer (arch, 
slang): — pa.t. (obs.) nam, (now) nimmed.— n. 
nimm'er. [O.E. niman, to take.] 

nim, nim, n. an old and widespread game, perh. 
orig. Chinese, in which two players take alter¬ 
nately from heaps or rows of objects (now usu. 
matches). ^ 

nim, nim, n. margosa, a species of Melia, yielding 
nim'-oil.—Also neem. [Hind, nim.] 
nimble, nim'bl, ad}, light and quick in motion: 
active: swift. — ns. nim'bleness, nim'blesse 

(Spens.), quickness of motion either in body or 
mind.— adv. nim'bly.— ad}s. nim'ble-fing'ered, 
skilful with the fingers: thievish; nimbre-foot'ed, 
swift of foot: nim'ble-witt'ed, quick-witted. 
(App. O.E. nimel, numol — niman, to take; cf. 
Ger. nehmen.] 

nimbus, nim'bes, n. a cloud or luminous mist 
investing a god or goddess: a halo: a rain- 
cloud:— pi. nim'bi, nim'buses.— ad}s. nimbed 
(nimd); nim'bused. [L.] 
nimiety, ni-mVi-ti, n. excess.— ad}, nimious (nim'i- 
os: Scots law), excessive. [L. nimis, too much.] 
niminy-piminy, nim'i-ni-pim'i-ni, adj. affectedly 
fine or delicate.— n. affected delicacy. [Imit.] 
Nimrod, nim'rod, n. any great hunter. [From the 
son of Cush, Gen. x. 8-10.] 
nincompoop, nin(gyk»m-pddp, n. a simpleton: a 
booby—earlier nic'ompoop, nick'umpoop—short¬ 
ened to nin'eom, nin'eum, and also poop. [Ori¬ 
gin unknown; not from L. ndn compos (mentis), 
not in possession (of his wits).] 
nine, nin, n. the cardinal number next above eight: 
a symbol representing it (9, ix, etc.): a set of that 
number of things or persons (as a baseball team): 
a shoe or other article of a size denoted by 9: a 
card with nine pips: a score of nine points, 
tricks, etc.; the ninth hour after midday or 
midnight: (cap.; with the) the nine Muses.— 
a(l}. of the number nine.— adJ. and adv. nine'fold, 
in nine divisions: nine times as much.— adj. 
ninth (ninth), the last of nine: next after the 
eighth: equal to one of nine equal parts.— n. 
a ninth part: an octave and a second (mus.): 
a tone at that interval (mus.). — adv. ninth'ly, 
in the ninth place.—nine'-cyes, a lamprey (from 
its seven pairs of gill-pouches): a butterfish 
(from its spots)— adls. nine'-foot, -inch, -mile, 
etc., measuring 9 feet, etc.; nine'-hole, having 
nine holes.—siine'boles, a game in which a 
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ball is to be bowled into nine holes in the 
ground or in a board: a difficulty, fix (U.S.)i 
nine'pence, the value of nine pennies: a coin 
of that value: a high standard of niceness, 
nimbleness, etc.^-n^. nine'penny, costing, 
offered at, or worth ninepence.— n. a ninepence. 
—nine'^^in, a bottle-shaped pin set up with 
eight others for the game of mne'pias, in which 
players bowl a ball at these pins (see skittles). 
— n. and adJ. nine-score, nine times twenty.— 
nine worthies (see worth).—naughty nineties (see 
naughty); nine days’wonder (see wbnder): nine- 
peniqr mar) or morris, nine men’s morris (see 
meril); nine points of the law, worth nine-tenths 
of all the points that could be raised (proverbially 
of possession); to the nines, to perfection, fully, 
elaborately. [O.E. nigon, Ou. negen, L. norem, 
Gr. ennea. Sans, nava.] 

nineteen, nin-tin', or nin'tin, n. and ad/, nine and 
ten.— n. and ad/, nine'tcenth (or -tinth’). — adv. 
nineteenth'ly.—nineteenth hole, a golf club-house, 
esp. the bar or restaurant.—nineteen to the dozen, 
with great volubility. [O.E. nigontine (-tiene); 
see nine, ten.] 

ninety, nin'ti, n. and adi- nine times ten:— pi. 
nine'ties, the numbers ninety to ninety-nine: 
the years so numbered in a life or a century.— 
adj. nine'tieth, last of ninety: eoual to one of 
ninety equal parts.— n. a ninetieth part. [O.E. 
mgontig (hundnigontig).] 

ninny, nin'i, n. a simpleton.—Also ninn'y-hammer. 
[Possibly from innocent; pos.s.—It. ninno, child; 
Sp. niho.] 

ninon, ni-n3, n. a silk voile or other thin fabric. 

[Fr. Ninon, a woman’s name.] 

Niobe, ni'd-bi, n. a daughter of Tantalus, turned 
into stone as she wept for her children, slain by 
Artemis and Apollo.— Odj- NiobS'an. [Gr. 
Niobi.] 

niobium, Ri'-d'/ii-am, n.^ metallic element (Nb; at. 
numb. 41) discovered in the mineral tantalite— 
also, but not now officially, called columhium, 
[^ee Niobe.] 

nip, nip, n. a small quantity of spirits—also nipp'er 
(U.S.). — v.i. to take a dram.— n. nipp'erkin, a 
small measure of liquor. (Origin obscure.] 
nip, nip, v.t. to pinch; to press between two 
surfaces: to remove or sever by pinching or 
biting; to check the growth or vigour of: to 
give a smarting or'tingling feeling to; to con¬ 
cern closely and painfully (o^.r.): to reprehend 
sharply (obs.): to snatch: to steal (coll.): to 
arrest (slang). — v.i. to pinch: *o smart: to go 
nimbly:— pr.p. nipp'ing; /la.t. and pa.p. nipped 
(nipt ).—n.a n act or experience of nipping: the 
pinch of cold: a nipping quality: pungency or 
bite (Scot.): a sharp reprehension (obs.): a 
more or less gradual thinning out of a stratum 
(min.): a short turn in a rope, the part of a rope 
at the place bound by the seizing or caught by 
jambing (haut.): a small piece, such as might 
be nipped ofi*; a cut-purse (old slang). — n. 
nipp'er, one who, or that which, nips; a chela 
or great claw, as of a crab: a horse’s incisor, 
esp. of the middle four: a pickpocket or cut- 
purse (slang): a boy assistant to a costermonger, 
carter, etc.: a little boy: (in p/.) small pincers; 
various pincer-like tools: handcuffs— v.t. to 
seize (two ropes) together.— adv. nipp'ingly.— 
ad/, nipp'y, pungent, biting: nimble (coll.): 
niggardly.—nip'-cheese, a stingy fellow (slang): a 
purser (obs. naut .).—nip and tuck (U.S.), full 
speed; neck and neck; nip in, to cut in; nip in 
the bud, to cut off' in the earliest stage. [Prob. 
related to Du. nijpen. to pinch.] 
nip. See nen. 

Nip. See Nippon. 

Nipa, ni', ni'pa, n. a low-growing East Indian 
palm of brackish water (Nipa fruticans): an 
alcoholic drink made from it. (Malay nipah,] 
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nipperkia. Seeaip<t). 

nlppMty'tippcitp, (Sco(.) offi^ 

finical: mincing: fiddle-faddle, 
nipple, nipl, n. the of the breast: a teat: a 
small projwtion with an orifice, esp. for regu¬ 
lating flow or lubricating machinery.—v.i. to 
furnish with a nipple.—nipp'lo-shield, a defence 
for the nipple worn by nursing women; nipp'le- 
wort, a tall composite weed iLapsana communis) 
with small yellow heads, once esteemed as a cure 
for sore nipples. [A dim. of neb or nib (1).] 
Nippon, Hlp-on\ n. Japanese name of Japan.—n. 
and nay. Nipp'onese.—Nip (slang), a Japanese, 
nipter, nip'Ur, n. the ecclesiastic^ ceremony of 
washing the feet—the same as maundy. {Gr. 
niptir, a basin— uipfein, to wash.] 
nirl, nirl, (Scot.) n. a lump: a crumb: a stunted 
person.—v.r. to stunt, to shrink or shrivel: to 
pinch with cold.— ad}s. nirled, nirl'it; niri'y, 
nirl'ie, knotty: stumpy: stunted: niggardly. 

. [Perh. knurl; or perh. related to mod. Ice. 
nyrfilt, niggard.} 

nirvana, n&r-va’na, n. the cessation of individual 
existence—the state to which a Buddhist aspires 
as the best attainable: loosely, a blissful state. 
[Sans, nirvana, a blowing out.) 

nis, n’is, nys, nis, niz, (Spens.) a contraction for 
ne is, is not. 

Die, nis, n. in Scandinavian folklore, a brownie or 
friendly goblin. [Dan. and Sw. nisse.] 

Nisan, nVsan, ni-san’, n. the seventh civil, first 
ecclesiastical, month of the Jewish calendar 
(March to April)—called Abib before the 
Captivity. (Heb. NisAn.] 
nisberry. Same as naseberry. 
nieei, n#-sd', n. a resident in the Americas born of 
Japanese immigrant parents—cf. issei. [Jap., 
second generation.] 

nisi, nVsi, a^. to take effect unless, aAer a time, 
some condition referred to, be fulfilled. [The 
L. conj. nisi, unless.] 

nisi prius, ni’sl pri'zs, ni'si pri'dbs, (L.) unless 
previously—a name (from the first words of the 
writ) given to the jury sittings in civil cases, 
nisse. Same as nis (2). 

Niesen, nis'tn, adj. designed by Col. P. N. Nissen 
(1671-1930). applied to a semi-cylindrical corru¬ 
gated-iron hut. 

nisus, ni’sfs, n. effort: striving: impulse. [L. 
nlsus, pi. -Dr.) 

nit, nit, n. the egg of a louse or other vermin: a 
young louse: a term of contempt, (Shak, etc.). 
— adj. nitt'y, full of nits.—nit'-grass, a rare 
grass (Gastridium) with nit-like flowers. [O.E. 
hnitui Ger. niss.] 

nit. nit, (coll.) n. a fool. [Poss. foregoing, or an 
abbrev. of nitwit.] 

nit, nit, n. unit of luminance, one candela per 
square metre: unit of information, 1-44 bits 
(computers). 

nitbing, ni’, nVdhing, (hist.) n. an Infamous person: 
an abject coward: a traitort— adj. cowardly: 
dastardly: niggardly—^wrongly nid(d)ering, nid- 
(d)erling (nld"), nid'ing. [O.N. nithingr (in O.E. 
as nithlng) — nith, contumely; Ger. neiding.] 
Nitbsdale, nlths'ddl, n. an 18th-century woman’s 
riding-hood. [From the Countess of Nithsdah, 
who contrived her husband’s escape from the 
Tower in her clothes in 1716.] 
aitid, nit'id. ad/, shining: gay. [L. nitidus— 
nltire, to shine.] 

niton, n/'fon, n. a former name for radon. [L. 
nltire, to shine.] 

nitre, ni*t»r, n. sodium carbonate (obs.): po^- 
sium nitrate or saltpetre (cubic nitre is sodium 
nitrate, or Chile saltpetre): a supposed nitrous 
substance in the air, etc. (obs.). —«. ni'trate, a 
salt of nitric acid: a fertiliser—natural (potas¬ 
sium or sodium) or synthetic (calcium) nitrate.— 
v.f. to treat with nitric acid or a nitrate: to con¬ 


vert into a nitrate or nitro-compound.— ns, ailm- 
tine (m’trp-tin), sodium nitrate as a mineral; 
nifiri'tion.— aiff. ni'tric.— n. ni'trlde, a com¬ 
pound of nitrogen with another element.—y.i. to 
turn into a nitride: to case-harden by heating 
in ammonia gas.— ns. ni'triding; ni'trile (-tril, 
-tril, -iril), any of a group of organic cyanides 
(general formula R-C; N); nitrificft'tion, treat¬ 
ment with nitric acid: conversion into nitrates, 
esp. by bacteria through the intermediate con¬ 
dition of nitrites.—v.r. and v.i. ni'trify, to subject 
to or suffer nitrification:— pr.p. ni'trifying; pa.t. 
and pa.p. ni'trified.— ns. ni'trite, a salt of nitrous 
acid; nitrom'eter, an apparatus for estimating 
nitrogen or some of its compounds; nitrosa'tion, 
conversion of ammonium salts into nitrites.— 
ad/s. iii'trous; ni'try (obs.), applied to the air, 
as supposed to contain nitre (see above).— n. 
m'tryl, nitroxyl (see nitro-).—nitric acid, HNOt; 
nitric anhydride, N,Oi; nitric oxide,NO; nitrous 
acid, HNO,; nitrous anhydride, NiOi; nitrous 
oxide, laughing gas, N,0. [Fr.,—L. nitrum —Gr. 
nitron, sodium carbonate; prob. of Eastern 
origin; cf. Egyptian n(r(j), Heb. nether, Ar. 
nit run.) 

Nitrian, nit'ri-an, adj. belonging to N/fr/m* (Nitriai), 
a region of ancient Egypt west of the Nile delta, 
including the Natron lakes and a great assem¬ 
blage of hermit settlements. [Gr. nitrlA, a soda 
pit— nitron, soda.] 

nitro-, ni-Zro-, in composition, indicating nitration. 
— n. nitro-an'iline, nitran'iline, any nitro-deri- 
vative of aniline.— n.pl. ni'trobacte'ria, bacteria 
that convert ammonium compounds into 
nitrites, and (esp.) those that convert nitrites into 
nitrates.—nr. nitroben'zene, a yellow oily liquid 
(C,H,NOi) got from benzene and nitric and con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid; nitroce^wose, cellulose 
nitrate, used as an explosive, ih ll^iquers, glues, 
etc.; ni'tro-com'pound, ni'tro-deriv'mve, a com¬ 
pound in which one or more hydrogens of an 
aromatic or aliphatic compound are replaced by 
nitro-groups; nitroglyc'erine, a powerfully ex¬ 
plosive compound produced by* the action of 
nitric and sulphuric acids on glycerine; ni'tro- 
group, the radical NO,; ni'tro-silk. an artificial 
silk in which fibres of cellulose nitrate are made 
and then turned into cellulose; nttr5's6-group, 
the group NO; nitrotoluene, a nitro-derivativc 
of toluene; nitrox'yl, the group NO,, 
nitrogen, nVtrd-jsn, n. a gas (N; at. numb. 7) 
forming nearly four-fifths of common air, a 
necessary constituent of every organised body, 
so called from its being an essential constituent 
of nitre, —v.r. nltrogenise, -ize (-troJ% to combine 
or supply with nitrogen.— adj. nitro'genona, of or 
containing nitrogen.—nitrogen cycle, the sum 
total of the transformations undergone by 
nitrogen and nitrogenous compounds in nature 
—from free nitrogen back to free nitrogen; 
nitrogen fixation, the bringing of free nitrogen 
into combination; nitrogen narcosis, intoxicating 
and anaesthetic effect of too much nitrogen in 
the brain, experienced by divers at considerable 
depths—also called rapture of the deep, depth, 
and (slang) the narks. [Gr. nitron, sodium 
carbonate (but taken as if meaning nitre), and 
the root of gennaein, to generate.] 
nitwit, nit’wlt, (slang) n. a blockhead.— adj. nit'- 
witted. [Poss. Ger. dial, nit, not, and wit.] 
nM, ni'vsl, adj. growing among snow.— adj. 
niveous (nlv’l~es), snowy, white.— n. Nivose 
(ni'VSs), the 4th month of the French revolu¬ 
tionary calendar, about 21st Dec. to 19th Jan. 

J L. nix, ntvis, snow.) 

It, niks, (Gmc. myth.) n. a water-spirit, mostly 
malignant:— fern, nix'ie, nix'y. [Ger. nix. fern, 
nfxe; cf. nicker.] 

nix, niks, (slang), n. nothing: short for ‘nothing 
doing, you’ll get no support from me’: postal 
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matter addreued einiu (U.S. uu. in pl.).—H. 
niX'^ie, nilcMie (fitks’nii S.4fr’), nothing at all. 
—nix BV dolly {obs. slang), never mind. (Col- 
loquiel Ger. and Du* for Oer. nlchts, nothing.] 
nix, itHcs, InterJ. a cry to give warning of an 
approadiing policeman, master, etc. 
niuuu, ni-teim', or af-zam', n. the title of the prince 
of Haidarabad in India: a Turkish soldier. 
[Hind. nlzSm, regulator.] 
no, ltd, adv. not so: not: ^with compar.) in no 
degree, not at all.—n. a denial: a refusal: a vote 
or voter for the negative:—pi. noes.—no more, 
destroyed: dead: never again. [O.E. no—ne, 
not, 4, ever; cf. nay.] 

BO, nd, ad/, not any: not one: by no means 
properly called.— a^, no>account' (.U.S.), worth* 
less: insignificant.—no'-ball' (/cricket), a ball 
bowled in such a way that it is disallowed by 
rules; no-fines, concrete from which the fine 
aggregate (i.e. sand) has been omitted; no'- 
man, one ready to say 'no'; no'•meaning, want 
of meaning: soihething said that is deficient in 
meaning; no-side', the termination of a game at 
Rugby football; no'-trump', no'>trum|»' (bridge), 
a call for the playing of a hand without any 
trump suit.— adi- no'-trump'.—no-trump'er, a 
no-trump call: a hand suitable for this: one 
addicted to calling no-trumps.— advs. no'way, 
no'ways, no'wise, in no way, manner, or degree. 
—^no doubt, surely; no end, no go (see end, go); 
no joke, not a trifling matter; no one, no single; 
no time, a very short time. [O.E. nan, none. 
See none.] 

no, nd, (mod. Scot.) adv. not. [Perh. from nocht; 
see not, nought.] 

no, nfi, noh^d, n. (often cap.) the Japanese drama 
developedBjjjjMf a religious dance. (Jap. no.] 
NoachianiflFSrki-an, adj. of Noah or his time— 
also Nogw^c (-ak', -ak’). —Noah's ark, a child's 
toy in imitation of the Ark with its occupants, 
nob, nob, n. head (coll.) : knave of turn-up suit in 
cribbage.—one for his nob, point scored for hold¬ 
ing the nob: blow on the head. [Perh. knob.] 
nob, nob. n. a superior person.— adv. nobb'ily.— 
n. nobb'iness.— ad/, nobb'y, smart. [Origin 
obscure; cf. nabs, nib (2).] 
nobble, nob'l, (slang) v.t. to get hold of, esp. dis¬ 
honestly: to win over, as by bribery: to swindle: 
to injure, or drug (a racehorse) to prevent it from 
winning: to seize.— n. nobb'ler (slaru), a finish¬ 
ing-stroke: a thimble-rigger’s confederate; a 
dram of spirits. [Perh. nab.) , 

nobbut, nob'at, (dial ) adv. only.— prep, except.— 
cortf. except that, [no, but.] 

Nobel prize, nd-beV, one of the annual prizes for 
work in physics, chemistry, medicine, literature, 
and the promotion of peace instituted by Alfred 
B. Nobel (1833-96), Swedish discoverer of dyna¬ 
mite. 

nabelium, nd-bel’l~am, -ber, n. name (symbol No) 
given to the element of atomic number 102 in 
1957 when its production at the Nobel Institute, 
Stodcholm, was claimed, 
nobility, nd-blVt-tl, n, the quality of being noble: 
high rank: dignity; excellence: greatness of 
mind or character: noble descent: nobles as a 
body.— ad/, nobil'iary, of nobility.— v.t. nobil'i- 
tate, to ennoble.—it. nobilitft'tion. (Sec next 
word.] 

noble, nd'bl, adj. illustrious: high in rank or 
character: of high birth: impressive: stately: 
generous: excellent.—it. a person of exalt^ 
rank: a peer; an obsolete gold coin* 6s. 8d. 
sterling.— n. no'bleness.— adv. no'bly—noble art, 
boxing; noble gas, an inert gas; no'bleman, a 
man who is noble or of rank: a peer:—p/. 
no'blemen; Jem. no'b)e*oniant noble metal, 
one that does not readily tarnish on exposure 
to air, as gold, silver, platinum—opposed to 
base metal. — adj. no'ble-mind'ed.—noTtle-mind'- 
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i: noble opal, predous opal, a translucent 
or aemi-transparent bluish or yellowish white 
variety with brilliant play of colours.—^most 
noble, the style of a duke. [Fr. noble—h. 
(g)nSblHs — Mndscire, to know.] 
noblesse, nS-bles", n. nobility: nobleness: a body 
of nobili^.—(5peiiz.) oo'blesse, no'bilesse.— 
noblesae oblige (d-blezh), rank imposes obliga¬ 
tions. [Fr.] 

nobody, nB'bsHU, n. no person; no one: a person 
of no account.—nobody's business (slang), a 
thing nobody could hope to deal with or notody 
troubles about.—^IBce nobody's business, very 
energeticaily or intensively, [no, body.] 
nocake, nd'kak, n. meal made of parched Indian 
corn. [Amer. Ind. word nookik, etc.] 
nocent, nS'sant, (rare) adj. hurtful: guilty.— n. 
one who is hurtful or guilty.— adv. n6'cently. 
[L. nocins, -entis, pr.p. of nocire, to hurt.] 
nock, nok, n. a notch, or a part carrying a notch, 
esp. on an arrow or a bow: the forward upper 
end of a sail that sets with a boom.—v./. to 
notch: to fit (an arrow) on the string. [Origin 
obscure; appar. not the same as notcn.l 
nocket. See nacket. 

noctanibulation, nok~tam~bii-la’shan, n, sleep¬ 
walking.—ns. noctam'bulism; noctam'bulist, [L. 
nox, noctis, night, ambulare, -drum, to walk.) 
Noctilio, nok-til'i-5, n. a South American genus, 
the hare-lipped bat. [L. nox, noctis, night, and 
the ending of vesjurtUld, bat.] 

Noctiluca, nok-ti-loo'ka, -Id', n, a phosphorescent 
marine flagellate infusorian, abundant around 
the British coasts.— n, noctiiu'cence.— ad/s. noc- 
tilu'cent (-sant), noctilu'cous (-kas), phosphores¬ 
cent: shining in the dqrk. (L. noctiluca, the 
moon, a lantern—nox, noctis, night, Idcire, to 
shine.] 

noetivagant, nok-tiv‘‘a~gant, ad), wandering in the 
night.— n. noctivagi'tion.— ml/, nnctiv'sgous. [L. 
nox, noctis, night, vagari, to wander.] 

Noctua, nok'ta-a, n. a generic name sometimes 
used as a general name for any member of the 
Noctu'idae, a large family (or group of families) 
of mostly nocturnal, strong-bodied moths, the 
owlet-moths.—n. noc'tuid. [L. noetda, an owl— 
nox, night.] 

noctuary, nok'tH-a-rl, n. a record of the events or 
thoughts of night. [L. nox,moctis, night, on the 
analogy of diary.] 

noctule, nok’tsl, n. the great bat, the largest 
British species. [Fr.,—It. nottola, L. nox, noctis, 
night.] 

noctum, nok'tarn, n. any one of the three sections 
of the office of Matins: a daily portion of the 
psalter used at noctums (obs.). — adj. Doctum'al 
(turn'), belonging to night: happening, done, or 
active by night.— n. an astronomical instrument 
for finding the hour by night: a person, animal, 
or spirit active by night.— adv. noctum'ally.— n. 
nocturne (nok’tdm or ~tiirn‘), a dreamy or pen¬ 
sive piece, generally for the piano, esp. associated 
with the name of its inventor John Field (1782- 
1837) and Chopin, who developed it: a moon¬ 
light or night scene (paint.). [L. nocturms — nox, 
night.] 

nocuous, nok'd-as, adj. hurtfhl.— adv. noc'uoutly. 
—B. noc'uousnesB. (L. nocuus — nocere, to hurt.] 
nod, nod, v.i. to give a quick forward motion of the 
head, esp. In assent, salutation, or command: to 
let the head drop in weariness: to lean over as 
if about to fall: to bend or curve downward, or 
hang A'om a curved support: to make a careless 
slip.—v.r. to incline; to signify or direct by a 
nod :—pr.p. nodd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. nodd'ea, — 
R. a quick bending forward of the bead: a slight 
bow: a movement of the bead as a ge.sture ofas- 
sent or command.— n. nodd'er.— n. and adJ. nod¬ 
d'ing.— v.t. and v.t. nodd'le, to nod slightly: to 
keep nodding.— n. nodd'y.an inverted pendulum 

I for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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with a iprhg, used to tect oscillatioii.—ood- 
diag i^Baiataiica, slight acquaintance: some* 
one with whom one is only slightly acquaint^: 
superficial, incomplete knowledge or understand¬ 
ing.—Land at Nod, sleep (in punning allusion 
to the biblical land,* Gen. iv. 16); on the nod 
{slang), on tick. [M.E. nodde, not known in O.E.] 
noddle, nod'l, n. the back oF the head (obs.): the 
nape of the neck {dial.)’, now jocular, the he^. 
[Origin obscure.] 

noddy, nod'l, a. a noodle: an oceanic bird (Anous) 
akin to th# terns, unaccustomed to man and 
therefore easily taken and deemed stupid: an old 
game like cribbage: the knave in this and other 
games: an old form of cab with a door at the 
back. [Origin obscure: connection among 
meaning doubtful.] 

node, ndd, n. a knot: a knob or lunm: a swelling: 
a place, often swollen, where a leaf is attached to 
a_ stem: a point of intersection of two great 
circles of the celestial sphere, esp. the orbit of a 
planet or the moon and the ecliptic: a point at 
which a curve cuts itself, and through which more 
than one tangent to the curve can be drawn 
(geom.): a similar point on a surface, where 
there is more than one tangent-plane {geom.): a 
point of minimum displacement in a system of 
stationary waves: a meeting-place of lines, 
roads, or parts: a complication in a story (/ig.). 
-^d}. nfi'dal, of a node or nodes.—v.t. nfid'alise, 
-ize, to make nodal.—«. nfidarity, knottedness: 
state of being nodal.—n# nfid'fited, knotted.— 
n. nddfi'tion, knottiness: a knotty place.— a<Vs. 
laical {ndd' or nod'), pertaining to the nodes: 
from a node round to the same node again; 
nodose {ndd-ds', nod'ds), having nodes, knots or 
swellings: knotty.—n. nodosity {no-dos'i-tl), 
knottiness: a knotty swelling.— adjs. nSd'ous, 
knotty; nodular {nod'O-hr), of or like a nodule: 
in the form of nodules: having nodules or little 
knots; nfid'uUted, having nodules.— ns. aMil- 
-Ifi'tion; nfid'iUe, a little rounded lump: a 
swelling on a root inhabited by symbiotic 
bacteria.— adis. ndd'filed; nfid'filose, nfid'ulous. 
—/I. nfid'us (L.), a knotty point, difficulty, com¬ 
plication: a swelling at the junction of nervures 
in an insect’s wing:—p/. nAd'i {-!)■ [L. nddus; 
dim. nddulus.] 

No61. See Nowel. 

noesis, no-e’sh, n. the activity of the intellect.— 
adf. noemat'ical.—ndv.noemat'ically.— a^. noetic 
{nd-et'lk), purely intellectual. [Gr. noisis — noeein, 
to perceive, think.] 

Noetian, n5-i'sh»n, n. a Patripassian or follower 
of Noitus of Smyrna (3rd cent.).—Also a^f.— 
n. Noe'tianism. 

nog, nog, n. Norwich strong ale {obs.) : egg-nog or 
similar drink. [Origin unknown.] 

nog, nog, n. a stump or snag: a wooden peg, pin, 
or cog: a brick-sized piece of tyood inserted in 
a wall to receive nails.— n. nogg'ing, a brick 
filling between timbers in a partition. [Origin 
unknown.] 

noggin, nog’In, n, a small mug or wooden cup: its 
contents, a dram of about a gill. [Origin un¬ 
known; Ir. nolgin, Gael, noigean, are believed 
to be firom English.] 

noh. Same as no (4). 

nohow, nS'how, adv. not in any way, not at all: in 
no definable way: {coll .—also no'howish) out 
of sorts. 

iMih, nof/z, n.pl. short pieces of wool or ether fibre 
separated fVom the longer fibres by combing.— 
Also sing, noil, the wool so separated. [Ongin 
unknown.] 

Boint, ’noiiit, an aphetie form of anoint. 

iioiM, nalz, n. sound of anjr kind: an unmusical 
senind: an over-loud or disturbing sound: din': 
fV'equent or public talk: rumour (ob.t.): report 
{Shak.): a band of musicians (obs.): interference’ 
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in a communication channel, as detected by 
hearing or (visual noise—e.g. snow on a television 
screen) sight.—v.r. to spread by rumour.— v.l. 
to talk or call out loud.— adls. noise'ful; noise'- 
less.—«</r. noise'lessly.— n. nqise'lessness.— adv. 
nois'ily.— n. nois'iness.— adf. nols'y, making a 
loud noise or sound: attended with nmse: 
clamorous: turbulent.—a big noise, a person of 
great importance; make a noise in the world, to 
achieve great notoriety. [Fr. noise, quarrel; 
peril, from L. nausea, disgust: but possibly 
from L. noxia, hurt— nocere, to hurt.] 
noisette, nwa~zet', n. a hybrid between China and 
moss rose. [From Philippe Noisette, its first 
grower.] 

noisette, nwa-zel\ n. a small choice piece of meat 
specially cooked: a nutlike sweet. [Fr., hazel¬ 
nut.] 

noisome, nol’ssm, adj. injurious to health: dis¬ 
gusting to sight or smell.— adv. noi'somely. 
noi'someness. [m^.] 

nolens volens, nd'leiu vd'lenz, no'lans vd', wd'Idns, 
(L.) willynilly. 

noli-me-tangere, nd'li~md-tan'Ja-ri (noli me tan- 
gere, nd~lf ma tang'gerS; Vulgate John xx. 17) 
n. a warning against touching: lupus, etc., of the 
fiice: a species of balsam, Impatlens nolHnte-) 
tangere, that ejects its ripe seeds at a light touch. 
— ad}, warning off. [L. noli (imper. of ndlle), 
be unwilling, do not, m€, me, tangire to touch.] 
nolition, nd-lisit'sn, w. unwillingness: absence of 
willingness: a will not to do. [L. ndlle, to be 
unwilling.] 

noli, noul, nowl {Spens. noule, Shak. nole), ndl, 
n. the top of the head. [O.E. hnoll.) 
nolle prosequi, no'le pros's^kwi, (L.; iJaw) (entry 
on record to the effect that) plaintiff or pro¬ 
secutor will proceed no further with (part of) 
suit. 

nolo episcopari, ndl'd e-pis-ko-pdr'i, (L.J I do not 
wish to be a bishop {lit.): refusal of responsible 
position. 

nom, n3, (Fr.) name.—^nom de guerre {ds ger), an 
assumed name: pseudonym (nom de plume is 
not French). 

nomad, nomade, ndm'ad, ~ad, also nom’, n. one 
of a wandering pastoral community: a rover.— 
Also ad}. —nomadic {ndm- or nom-ad'ik). — adv. 
nomad'icaOy.— n. nomadisfi'tion, -z-.— v.i. nom'a- 
dise, -ize, lead a nomadic or vagabond life.— v.t. 
make nomadic.—n. nom'adism. [Gr. nomas, 
nomados — nemeln, to drive to pasture.] 
no-maii*8-land, nd’manz-land, n. a waste region to 
which no one has a recognised claim: a debat¬ 
able land, esp. between entrenched hostile forces, 
nomarch. See nome. 

nombril, nom’bril, {her.) n. a point a little below 
the centre of a shield. [Fr., navel.] 
nom de plume, n3 ds plum’, plddm’, or nom, 
a pen-name, pseudonym. [Would-be Fr.—Fr. 
nom, name, de, of, plume, pen.] 
nome, ndm, n. a province or department, esp. in 
ancient Egypt or modern Greece.— ns. nomarch 
{nom’drk), the governor of a nome; nom'archy, a 
nome of modern Greece; nom'os (Gr.), a nome. 
[Gr. nomos.J 

nomen, nd’men, (L.) a name, esp. of the gens or 
clan, a Roman’s second name, as Gains Julius 
Caesar—nomen nudum {nu’dsm, ndd’ddbm), in 
biology, a mere name published without a 
description. 

nomenclator, nd’msn-kla^tsr, n. one who bestows 
names, or draws up a classified scheme of names: 
one who announces or tells the names of persons, 
esp. {hist.) in canvassing for a Roman election; 
a book containing a list of words, a vocabulary 
{obs.) — ad}s. no'aMmcUtive, nomencbitorial {nd~ 
mea-k/a-rd'rl-a/, -rd'), nomen^'turai.— n. nS'men- 
clfiture (or nd~men'kls-chsr), a system of names: 
k terminology: a list of names: a vocabulary 
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{obs.): mode of neming: (now considered 
loose) a name. [L. ndmencUttor —ndmen, a name, 
caUre to caH.] 

nomic, nom’ik, adj. Customary: conventional, esp. 
of spelling. {Or. nomtkos — nomas, custom.] 
nominal, nom'ithsl, adj. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a name or noun: of names: byname: 
only in name: so-called, but not in reality: in¬ 
considerable, hardly more than a matter of form; 
nominalistic (rare).— ns. oom'inalism, the doc¬ 
trine that general terms have no corresponding 
reality either in or out of the mind, bdng mere 
words; nom'inaiist.—od/. nomimuist'ic.— adv. 
nom'inally, by name: as a noun: in name only. 
[L. nSmindlis — nSmen, -Inis, a name.] 
nominate, riom'ln-at, v.t. to name: to mention by 
name: to appoint: to propose formally for 
election.— adi- (chiefly Scots law) nominated: 
elect.— adl- nom'inable, namable: lit to be 
named.— adv. nom'inatily, by name.—n. nom- 
ini'tion, the act or power of nominating: state 
of being nominated: naming.— adj. nomini|tival 
inom-ln-a~tVvl, or nom-na-). — adv. nominatrmlX. 
— adj. nominative (nom'ln-a-llv, nom'na-tivt 
gram-), naming the subject; in the case in which 
the subject is expressed: (also norn'in-H-tlv) 
nominated, appointed b^ nomination.—it. the 
nominative case: a word in the nominative case. 
— adv. nom'inatively.—n. nom'inStor, one who 
nominates.—nominative absolute, a nominative 
combined with a participle, but not connected 
with a finite verb or governed by any other word. 
[L. ndmindre. Stum, to name— nomen.] 
nominee, nom-in-i', n. one who is nominated by 
another: one on whose life an annuity or lease 
depends: one to whom the holder of a copyhold 
estate surrenders his interest. [L. nSmInOre, 
Stum, tojominate, with -ee as if from Fr.) 
nomism, nom'izm, nom'izm, n. religious legalism: 
the view that moral conduct consists in the 
observance of a law.— adJ. nomist'ic inom-), 
based on law, or on a sacred book. [Gr. 
nomisma, established custom, nomos, a law.] 
nomocracy, nom-ok'ra-si, or nom-, n. government 
according to a code of laws. [Gr. nomos, law, 
kratos, power.] 

nomogeny, nom- or ndm-oj'a-nt, n. the origination 
of life according to natural law, not miracle— 
opp. to thaumatogeny. [Gr. nomos, law, and the 
root gen-, as in genesis, origination.] 
nomography, nom- or nSm-og'ra-fi, n. the art of 
drawing up laws.— ns. nomog'rapher: nom'o- 
gram, a chart or diagram of scaled lines or 
curves used to help in calculations, comprising 
three scales in which a line joining values on two 
determines a third.—Also call^ noitp'of^aph, 
isopleth. [Gr. nomos, taw, graphein, to write.] 
nomology, nom- or nom-oVa-li, n. the science of 
law: the science of the laws of the mind.— adj. 
nonu(logicBi {-a-loj'). —n. nomorogist. [Gr. 
nomos, law, logos, discourse.] 
nomothete, nom'd-thit, or (Gr.) nomothetes {nom- 
oth'i-tiz). If. a lawgiver: a legislator: in ancient 
Athens, one of a body charged with revision of 
the laws.— adj. nomothetic (-thet’ik). [Gr. nomo¬ 
thetes — nomos, law, and the root the-, as in 
tithenal, to set.] 

non, non, a Latin word used as a prefix, not: some¬ 
times used of someone or something with pre¬ 
tensions who, which, is ludicrously unworthy 
of the name mention^, e.g. non-hero, non-event. 
The words given below include the most common 
words with non- but the prefix is living and 
many other words using it may be formed. 
— ns. mm-abil'ity, incapacity: inability: non- 
accept'ance, want of acceptance: refusal to 
accept; non-ac'cess (tow^ want of opportunity 
for sexual intercoune; non-admisa'ion, refusal 
of admission; fkilure to be. admitted; non- 
aggresa'ion, abstention from aggression.— adfs. 


no»-alcohol'ic, not alcoholic: not containing 
alcohol; non-aligned', not aligned: not taking 
sides in international politics.—-or. non-idipi'- 
ment; non-appear'ance, failure or neglect to 
apipear, esp. in a court of law; non-arri'vat, 
failure to arrive; non-attend'ance, a fkilure to 
attend: absence; non-atten'tion, inattention; 
nmirChrja'tian, other than Christian (also ad/.)i 
noii^-claim, a failure to make claim within the 
time limited by law.— ad/s. non-cog'nisable, of 
an offence, that cannot be judicially investigated; 
non-colM'giate, not belon^ng to a college (also 
If.). — ns. non-com' (coll.), a non-commissioned 
officer; non-com'batant, any one connected 
w ith an army who is there for some purpose other 
than that of fTghtin{L as a surgeon, a chaplain: 
a civilian in time of war.—^adjs. non-commiss'- 
ioned, not having a commission, as an officer 
in the army below the rank of commissioned 
officer; non-committ'al, not committing one or 
refraining from committing oneself, to any 
particular opinion or course of conduct: free 
Ctom any declared preference or pledge: imply¬ 
ing nothing, ode way or the other.— n. a non¬ 
committal state or utterance.— ns. non-com- 
mun'icant, one who does not take communion 
on any particular occasion or in general, esp. 
formerly according to the rites of the Church of 
England: one who has not yet communicated; 
non-commun'ion; non-compear'ance (Scots law), 
failure to appear in a court of law; non-com- 
pli'ance, neglect or failure of compliance.—a<(/. 
non-comply'mg.— ns. non-compound'er, one who 
does not compound or make composition: 
a Jacobite who would restore James II uncon¬ 
ditionally (hlst.)i mm-con' (coll.), a Noncon¬ 
formist (also adj.)’, non-concurr'ence, refusal to 
concur.— adj. non-cchduct'ing, not readily con¬ 
ducting, esp. heat or electricity.— n. non- 
conduct'or, a substance or object that does not 
readily conduct heat or electricity.— adj. non- 
conform'ing, not conforming, esp. to an estab¬ 
lished church.— ns. nonconform'ist, one who does 
not conform: esp. one who refus^ to conform 
or subscribe to the Act of Uniformity in 1662: 
usu. applied in England (cap.) to a Protestant 
separated from the Church of England (also adi- ); 
nonconform'ity, want of conformity, esp. to 
the established church; non'-content, one not 
content: in House of Lords, one giving a negative 
vote.— adJ». non-conten'tioiM, not subject to 
contention; non-contrib'utory, not based on 
contributions.— ns. non-co-oper&'tion, failure or 
refusal to co-operate, esp. (in India before 1947) 
with the government; non-deliv'ery, failure or 
neglect to deliver: the fact of not having been de¬ 
livered.— adJ. non-effect'iv«, having no effect: not 
efficient or,serviceable: unfitted or unavailable 
for service: relating to those so unfitted or una¬ 
vailable.- n. a member of a force who is unfitted or 
unavailable for active service— ad/, non-effic'icnt, 
not up to the standard required for service.— n. 
a soldier who has not yet undergone the full 
number of drills.— n. non-e'go, in metaphysics, 
the not-I, the object as opposed to the subject, 
whatever is not the conscious self.— ad/, non¬ 
elect', not elect.—a. non-elcc'tkm, state of not 
being elect; fact of not having elected or been 
elected.— adjs. non-elec'tive, not chosen by 
election; non-eicc'tric (obs.), conducting elec¬ 
tricity.— n. a conductor.— ns, non-elec'tralyte, a 
substance, such as sugar, that gives a non-con¬ 
ducting solution; non-en'try (Scots law, hist.), 
a vassal's heir's failure to renew investiture: a 
casualty that was due to the superior on such 
failure.— adj. non-esaen'tial, not essential: not 
absolutely required.— n. something that is not 
essential, or is not of extreme importance.— adJ. 
non-Endid'ean, not according to Euclid's axioms 
and postulates.— n. non-exist'ence, the condition 
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of not being: a thing that has no existence.— smoke: a railway compartment in which smok- 
at(fs. non^exist'ent; non-ferr'ous, containing no ing is supposed to be forbidden.—o<(is.non>smok'- 

iron; other than iron: relating to meUls other ing; non-soci'ety, not belonging to a society, 
than iron; non-fic'tion, of a literary work, esp. not a mem^r of a trade union: employing 
without any deliberately fictitious element men who are not members of a trade union; 
(non-fiction novel, one whose material is entirely non-spec'iaiist, not devo ting oneself to one 
drawn from people and events in real life); non- particular subject, task, etc.—also n.—aM, 
flamm'aUe, not capable of supporting flame, non-specific, not specific: of a disease, not caused 
though combustible; non-for'feiting, of d life by any specific agent.—n. non-starfer, a horse 
insurance policy, not forfeited by reason of non- which, though entered for a race, does not run: 
payment.— ns. non-fulfil'mcnt, the fact of not a person who has no chance at all of success.— 
fulfillin|( or not being fulfilled; non-gre'mial, a adj. non-stick',of e.g. a pan. treated so that food 
non-resident member, esp. of Cambridge Univer- or other substance will not stick to it.— adj. and 
sity.— adj. applied to the examinations after- odv. non'-stop', uninterrupted(ly): without any 
wards called local.— ns. non-interven'tion, a stop or halt.— n. non'-term iobs.), a vacation 
policy of systematic abstention from interference between terms; a time of inactivity.— adjs, 
in the affairs of other nations; non-intru'sion, in non-U (see U); non-u'pion, not attached to a 
Scottish Church history, the principle that a trade union: employing, or produced by, non- 
patron should not force an unacceptable minister union workers.— ns. non-u'nionist; non-u'sager, 
on an unwilling congregation; non-intru'sionisi; a Nonjurer who rejected the usages; non-u'ser 
non-involve'ment, the fact of not involving or not (Jaw), omission to take advantage of a right.— 
being involved.— add. non-iss'uable, not capable adi. non-utirity, not of the special kind made nr 
of being issued: not admitting of issue, being sola for utility's sake.—/t.non-vi'olencc, (the ideal 
taken on it.— n. non-kfln'fler,' omission to join . oj; practice of) refraining from violence on 
all the parties to an action or suit.— adj. non- grounds of principle.—non-vi'olcnt.—n. non'- 
inr'ing, not swearing allegiance.—it. Nonjur'or, white', (a member of) a race other than the white 
one of the clergy in England and Scotland who race (also adj.). [L. non, not.] 
would not swear allegiance to William and Mary non, non, non, (L.) not.—non obstante (ob-stan'tS, 
in 1689, holding themselves still bound by the ob-stan'te), not hindering: notwithstanding, 
oath they had taken to the deposed king. James nonage, non’ij, non’ij, it. legal infancy, minority; 
II.— adjs. non-Iin'ear, not linear; non-marr'ying, time of immaturity generally.— adj. non'agcd. 
not readily disposed to marry.— ns. non'- [O.Fr. nonage —pfx. non- (L. non) and age, age.] 
mem'ber, one who is not a member; non'- nonagenarian, non- or non-o-Ji-nd'ri-^n, n. one 
met'al, an element that is not a metal.— adjs. who is ninety years old or between ninety and a 
non-metall'ic, not metallic: not of metal or like hundred.— adj. of that age. [L. nonagenarius, 

metal; non-mor'al, unconcerned with morality: relating to ninety— nonaginta, ninety.} 
involving no moral considerations; non-nat'ural, nonagesimal, non- or non-.»-jes'i-m»l, a<U. ninetieth, 
not natural: forced or strained.—n. in old --it. point ofthe ecliptic 90° from its intersection 
medicine (usu. in pi.) anything not considered of by the horizon. [L. nonagesimus, niefttieth.] 
the essence of man, but necessary to his w’ell- nonagon, non'o-gon, n. an enneagon. [L. nonus, 
being, as air, food, sleep, rest, etc.— ad/s. non- ninth, Gr. gonia, angle.] 

nu'cleated,not nucleated; non-obiec'tive(pniitr.), nonane, non’an, n. a hydrocarbon (C,H„), ninth 
non-representational.— n. non-observ'ance, neg- in the methane series. [1.. nonus, ninth.] 
lect or failure to observe: disregard.— adjs. non- nonary, non'a-ri, adj. based on nine. [L. nonarins.] 
operk'tional, not _ operationalnon-partisan' nonce, nous, it. (almo.st confined to the phrase yor 
(or-pdrr'), not partisan: impartial; non-par'ty, /Aeitonce, which in M.E. is sometimes a mere tag 
independent of party politics.—^ii.r. non-pay'ment; for rhyme’s sake) the particular or express 

non-perform'ance, neglect or failure to perform; purpose (Shak.): the occasion; the moment, 
non'-per'son, one previously of political, etc., time being.—nonce'-word, a word coined for 
eminence, now out of favour: a complete non- use at the moment. [From for the nones, i.e. 
entity.— adjs. non-play'i^, (of e.g. the captain of for then ones, for the once, then being the dative 
a team) not taking active part in the game(s); (O.E. thain) of the and ones the genitive (O.E. 
non-prior'ity, without privilege of priority.— n. anes) of one substituted for the dative.] 

non-produc'tion.—ud/-non-profess'ional,not pro- nonchalance,,vR0ii's/ia-/,i/t5', n. unconcern; cool- 
fessional or of a profession: not done in pro- ness; indifference.—non'chalant.—adr. non'- 
fessional capacity.—n. non-profi'eient, one who chalantl^ [Fr.,— non, not, chaloir, to matter, 
has made no progress in the art or study in which interest—L. ca/ere, \o be warm.] 

he if engaged.— adjs. non-prof'it-making, not non-come, non-kum’, -kom', (Shak.) n. one of 
organised or engag^ in wi^ the purpose of Dogberry’s blundering words, perh. a confusion 
making a profit.—it. non-proliferS'tion (see of nonplus and non compos mentis. 
proliferate); non-provi'ded, (of an elementary nonconformist, -ity. See non (I), 
school or education in England and Wales) nondescript, itoii'df-rkripr,ad/. not described (ohs.): 
maintained but not provided by the local not easily classified: not distinctive enough to be 
education authority, and managed by a commit- described: neither one thing nor another.—it. 
tee in which the trustees form the majority: a person or thing not yet, or not easily, described 
Bon-guo'ta, not included in a quota.—it. non- or classed. [L. non, not, descrihfre, -scriptum, 
regai^'ance (Shak.), want of due regard.-^tO. to describe.] 

non-represantg'tional, not aiming at the depicting none, nun, pron. (pi. or sing.) not one: no person 
of objects.—H. non-res'idence, fact of not residing or persons: not the thing in question: not any: 
at a place, esp. where one’s official or social no portion or amount.— ad/, (separated from the 
duties require one to reside or where_ one is noun; otherwise arch.; formerly esp. before a 
entitled to reside.—x-odi* and n. non-res'ident.— vowel or A) no.—adv. in no degree: by no means: 
n. non-resist'ance, the principle of not resisting not at all.—none'-so-prett'y, Nan'ey-prett'y, 
violence by force, or of not resisting authority: London Pride (Saxlfraga umbrosa). — adj. none'- 
passive submission.— adjs. non-resist'ant, non- spar'ing (Shak.), all-destroying.— adv, none'-the- 
reeiat'ing; non-rig'id, of airslups. Having a less' (or none the less), nevertheless. [O.E. nan 
balloon or gasbag with no internal framework to — ne, not, an, one.] 

brace it, and no rigid keel; non-skid', non-slip', nonentity, non-en’tl-ti, n. the state of not being: 
designed to reduce chance of slipping to a a thing not existing: a person or thing of no 
minimum.— n. noo-amo'ker, one who docS|,not importance. [L. ndn, not, entitSs (see entity).] 
fate, fur: mf, hur (her); mine; mSte,‘jSr; mAte; m63n,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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Nmiw< ndra, n.pl. in the Romsn calendSr, the was shifted to midday) midday: middle: mstest 
ninth day before the Ides (both days nciud^)— height.— aij. belonging to midday: 

the 7th of Marcht May. July, and October, and — v.U to rest at noon.—n. noon'ing (csp. 

the Stb of the other months: a church office a repast or rest about noon.—noon'day, midday: 
originalty for the ninth hour, or three o’clock, the time of greatest prosperity.— a^. pertaining 
afterwards earlier. [L. nSnae — nonus, ninth.] to midday: meridional.—noon'tide, the time of 
noa(e)Bach, non', nun'such, it. a unique, un> noon, midday.— adi- pertaining to noon: 

paralleled, or extraordinary thing: black mmidional. [O.E. ndn —L. none the 

medick. (none, such.] ninth (hour).] 

nonet, nonette, tto-net\ (mus.) n. a composition for no-one,''’iid'>HWff, n. and pron. nobody.—^Also no 
nine performers.—Also nonet'to. [It. ncmetto.] one. _ 

non-feasance, non-fS'ssnat omission of some- noop, noop, (Scot/) n. a knob, tip (of the elbow), 
thing which ought to be done. [Pfx. non-, not, (Cf. knop.] 

O.Fr./ofsaRce, doing—/hire—L./oci^re, to do.] noose, nods, also noo 2 ,,n. a loop with running 

nonillion, nd-niVyan, n. a miUion raised to the knot which ties the firmer the closer it is drawn: 

ninth power: one thousand raised to the tenth a snare or bond generally, <sp. hanging or 

power (US.). — od}. noniH'ionth. [L. ndnus, marriage.—v.r. to tie or catch in a noose. [Perh. 

ninth, in imitation of million, biUion.] O.Fr. nous, pi. of nou (Fr. naud) —^L. nSdus, knot.] 

Noniuror. See non (1). nopal, no'piil, pal, n. a Central American cactus 

nonny, non'l, n. a meaningless word in old ballad (Nopalea) used for rearing cochineal insects, 
refrain, etc., usually ’h^, nonny', ‘hey nonny [Sp. nopaA—Mex. nopattt.] 
nonny’, or ‘hey nonny no'—once a cover for nope, nop, adv. an emphatic, originally American, 
obscenity. form of no, pronounced with a snap of the 

nonpareil, non-pa-reV, non'pa-rel, n. a person or mouth-. 

thing without equal: a fine variety of apple: a. Ofur^ ndr, coitf. and not: neither—used esp. in 
kind of comfit: a six-point printing-type.—introducing the second part of a negative 
unequalled: matchless. [Fr. non, not, pareil, proposition—correlative to neftker. [App. from 
from a L.L. dim. of L. pdr, equal.] nother, a form of neither.] 

nonplus, non'plus, n. a state in which no more can nor, ndr, (Scot, and dial.) coi^. than. (Origin 
be done or said: great difficulty.—v.(. to perplex obscure.] 

completely, make uncertain what to say or do: nor’, ndr, a shortened form of north. 

—-pr.p.non'plussing; pa.t. and pa.p. non'pluased. noradremdin, ndr-a-dren'a-lin, n. a drug related to 
[L. ndn, not, plOs, more.] adrenalin, used as a heart resuscitant. 

nonsense, non'sans, n. that which has no sense: Norbertine, ndr'bart-in, -in, n. and ad/. Ptemon- 
language without meaning: absurdity: trifling: stratensian. [From iVordert, the founder (1119),] 
foolery: humbug: trivial things: that which is Nordic, ndr'dik, ad/, of a tall, blond, dolicho- 
manifestly false: absurd, illogical, or unintellig- cephalic type of (generally Germanic) peoples in 
ibie statement or action.—^Also inter/. — a$. N.W. Europe: loosely used by Nazis.—^AIso it. 
nonsensical (-seiu'), without sense: absurd.— ns. (Ff. itord, north.] • 

nonsensicality (non-sens-i-kal'l-ti), nonsens'ical- Norfolk, ndr'fak, ad/, belonging to the English 
ness.— adv. nonsens'ically.—^nonsense verse, verse county of Norfolk. —^Norfolk capon, a red 
deliberately written to convey an absurd mean- herring; Norfolk dumiding or turkey, a native or 
ing, or without obvious meaning at all. [Pfx. inhabitant of Norfolk: Norfolk iacket, a loose 
non-, not, and sense.] pleated coat with a waistband.—^Norti^ Island 

non-sequitur, non-sek'wi-tar, n. (the drawing of) a pine, a lofty Araucaria of Norfolk Island (in the 
conclusion that does not follow logically from Pacific, named after the ducal family of Norfolk). 
the premises: loosely, a remark, action, that has [O.E. northfolc, north folk.] 
no Nation to what has gone before.—^Also non noria, nd'ri-a, nd', n. an endless chain of buckets 
sequitur. [L. non, not and sequitur, follows, 3rd on a wheel for water-raising. [Sp. noria —Ar. 
sing. pres. ind. of sequi, to follow.] . nu'Brah.] 

nonsuit, non'sOt, -soot, n. in England, the stopping norimon, nor'l-mon, n. a Japanese palanquin, 
of a suit b:/ voluntary withdrawal of the plaintiff, [Jap. nori, to ride, mono, thing.] 

or by the judge when the plaintiff has failed to norite, nd'rit, n. a gabbro with a rhombic pyroxene, 
make out cause of action or to bring evidence.— [Norway.] . . 

v.t. to subject to a nonsuit. [A.%. no(u)nsute, norland, norlan’, ndr'lan(d), (Scot.-and poet.), n. 
does not pursue.] the north country.— ad/, belonging to or coming 

nonuplet, non'up-let, n. a group of nine: esp. a from the north, [north, land.] 
group of nine notes played in the tiihb of six or norm, ndrm, n. a rule: a pattern: an authoritative 
eight. [L. ndnus, nutth; nonuplus, not in L., standard:, a type: the ordinary or most frequent 

formed on the analogy of dup/ur.qtiodriip/ur, etc.] value or state.— n. nor'ma, a rule: a standard: 

noodle, nood'l, n. a simpleton: a blockhead.— n. a square for measuring right angles.— ad/. 

noofledom. [Cf. noddy.] nor'mal, according to rule: not deviating from 

noodle, lidSd'/, R. a flat, usu. ribbon-shaped, paste, the standard: ordinary: well adjusted: function- 

usu. made with eggs. [Ger. nudel.) ing r^ularly. having an unbranched chain of 

nook, nobk,R. a comer: a narrow place formed by carbon atoms (chem.): (of a solution) having 

an angle: a recess: a secluded retreat.— ad/, one gramme-equivalent of dissolved substance 

nook'y.—odi. nook'-shvitt'en (orck.), shot out into to a litre: perpendicular (geom.). — n. a per- 

nooks and corners. [M.E. nok, nokei prob. pendicular: a normal instance or specimen.— 

Scand.; Gael, and Ir. nluc is prob. from the ns. nor'malcy (an ill-formed word), normality. 

Northern form neuk.] often of political, economic, etc., conditions: 

Doology, nd-ol'a-/i, n. the science of the intellect. norntali8g'tion,-z-.—v.t. nor'maiise,-ize, to make 

—Rs.ndogen'esis, evolution of mind; nfiom'etiy, normal: of steel, to heat it in order to refine 

mind-measurement; nfi'osphere (Teilhard de the crystal structure and to relieve internal 

Chardin), the sphere of the mind, the collective stress.— v.i. become normal, regular.— r. nor- 

memory and intelligoice of the human race, nud'ity.— adv. nar'mally, in a normal manner: 
[Gr. noos, the mind, logos, discourse, matron, usually.—odi; nw'mative, of, or pertaining to, a 

measure, sphoira, sptwe.] norm: establishing a standard: prescriptive.— 

noon, RdoR, R. the ninth hour of the day in Roman normal school, a training-college for teachers: 

and eccle^tical reckoning, three o’clock p.m.: normal solution (see above and also standard 
afterwards (when the church service called Nones solution). [L. norma, a rule-] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eTa-manr, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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NordMt ndr'mu, n. the Rule, e small southwn 
constdlafion. IL. norma, a rule.] 

Noraum, ndr’mon, M. a native or inhabiunt of 
Normandy: one of that Scandinavian people 
which settled in northern France about the 
beginning of the 10th century, founded the 
Duchy m fiomandy, and conquered England 
in 1066:— pi, Nor'mans: the Norman-French 
dialect.—o^'. pertaining to the Normans or to 
Normandy.—v.n Nor'maaise, -ize, to’’ give a 
Norman character to. — n. Nor'manism. — 
Nonnan architecture, a massive Romanesque 
style, prevalent in Normandy (lOth-lith cent.) 
and England (11th-12th), the churches with 
semicircular apse and a great tower, deeply 
recessed doorways, small, round-headed win- 
dowSj zigzag, billet, nailhead, and other char¬ 
acteristic ornaments; Normmi Conquest, the 
conquest of England by Duke William of 
Normandy (1066); Norman cross, an elaborate 
memorial cross like a Gothic turret with niches 
for figures and pinnacles.—-n. and adf. Nor'man- 
.Prendi', French as spoken by the Normans. 
(O.Fr. Normam, Normans, nom. and accus. 
pi. of Normant, Northman, from Scand.] 
norman, n6r'm»H, (naut.) n. a bar inserted in a 
windlass to fasten or veer a rope or cable on. 
Norn, Horn, (Scand. myth.) n. one of the three 
Fates—Urd, Verdande, and Skuld.—Also 
(Latiniseo) Norn'a. [O.N. norn.J 
Nom, ndrn, n. the old Norse dialect of Orkney and 
Shetland.—Also adj. [O.N. norrerna.] 

Norroy, nor'ol, (her.) n. an English king-of-arms 
whose jurisdiction lies north of the Trent.—Since 
1943, Norroy and Ulster. [O.Fr. nord, north, toy, 
king.] 

Norse, nors, adl- Norwegian: ancient Scandin¬ 
avian.— n. the Norwegian language: the lan- 

R iage of the ancient Scandinavians—also Old 
orse.— n. Norse'man, a Scandinavian or North¬ 
man. [Perh. Du. noor(d)sch‘, cf. Ice. Norskrx 
Norw. Norsk.] 

north, ndrth, adv. in the direction of that point of 
the horizon or that pole of the earth or heavens 
which at equinox is opposite the sun at noon 
in Europe or elsewhere on the same side of the 
equator, or towards the sun in the other hemi¬ 
sphere: in the slightly different direction (mag¬ 
netic north) in which a magnetic needle {mints.— 
H. the |H>int of the horizon in that direction: the 
region lying in that direction: the part placed 
relatively in that direction: the north wind.— 
adJ. lying towards the north: forming the part, 
or that one of two, that is towards the north: 
blowing from the north: (of a pole of a magnet, 
usually) north-seeking.— v.i. to turn or .move 
towards the north.— n. norther (ndrth’»r), a wind 
or gale from the north, esp. applied to a cold 
wind that blows in winter over Texas and the 
Gulf of Mexico.— v.i. (nSrdh'ar), shift or veer 
to north.— n. nOrth'erliness (dh^. — adl, north'criy 
(dh), being toward the north: blowing from the 
north.— ^v. toward or from the north.— a^. 
north'era (dh), pertaining to the north: being in 
the north or in the direction toward it: pro¬ 
ceeding from the north.— a, a native of the 
north: a north wind.—n. north'enter (dh), a 
native of, or resident in, the north, esp. of the 
northern United Sutes.—v.r. north'eraise, -ize 
(dh), to give a northern character to.— a. north'- 
eraiam (dh), northern idiom.— n^s. north'ermoBt 
(dki obs.), iMrtb'cramoBt (dh), north'most (ih), 
most northerly.—ns. north'ing (Ih), motion, dis¬ 
tance, or tendency northward: distance of a 
heavenly body from the equator northward: 
difference of latitude made by a ship in sailing: 
deviation towards the north.—<u0.. adv., and a. 
Mtth'ward, nor'ward, norward (nSrth’word, nor’- 
word, Hor’9d).—adf. and adv. noith'wardly.— adv. 
aorth'wards.— Ad/s. north'-bound, bound for the 
filta, flr; ml, hdr (her); 


nortb) travelling northwards: north'-cooatry, 

a,...!._____ _ . .a * 


midway between north and east.—a. the 
direction midway between north and east: the 
r^on lying in that direction: the wind blowing 
from that direction.—north-east'er, nor’-eaat'er, 

a strong wind from the north-east_ adl. and 

adv. north-east'eiiy, towards or from the north¬ 
east.—oiji. north'-east'era, belonging to the 
north-east: being in'Ahe north-east, or in that 
direction.— adl- and adv. north-east'ward, toward 
the north-east.— n. the region to the north-east. 
— adl- and adv. north-east'wardly.— adv. north- 
east'wards.—^muthera fern, the hard fern 
(Lomaria); northern lights, the aurora borealis; 
north'Iand (also adj.), land, or lands, of the 
north; North'man, an ancient Scandinavian.— 
ns., adjs., and advs. north-north-east'; north- 
north-west', (in) a direction midway between 
north and north-east 6r north-west.— adj, nordi 
pol'ar.—north pole, the end of the earth's axis 
in the Arctic regions: its projection on the 
celestial sphere: (usually) that pole of a magnet 
wdiich when free (loints to the earth's north 
magnetic pole (logically the other end).— adJ. 
north'-seeking, turning towards the .earth’s 
magnetic north pole.—North Star, a star very 
near the north pole of the heavens, the Pole 
Star; north water, the space of open sea left by 
the winter {rack of ice moving southward.— adi- 
and adv. north-west', nor’-west' (also nSrth', nor'), 
inidway between north and west.— n. the direc¬ 
tion midway between north and west: the 
region lying in that direction: the wind blowing 
from that direction.—north-, nor'-west'er, a 
strong north-west wind.— adjs. and advs. north'- 
west'erly, toward or from the north-west; north'- 
west'era, belonging to the north-west: being in 
the north-west or in that direction.— adv., 
and n. north-west'ward.— adj. and adv. north- 
west'wardly. — adv, north-west'wards. — North 
Atlantic Treaty Org^isation, a political alliance 
linking the United States and Canada to a 
group of Eurotiean States, established by the 
North Atlantic Treaty, 4th April 1949 (abbrev. 
N.A.T.O.); North-east Passage, a passage for 
ships along the north coasts of Euro{>e and 
Asia to the Pacific, first made by Baron Norden- 
skjdid in 1878-79; North-west Passage, a sea¬ 
way from the Atlantic into the Pacific north of 
North America, first made (partly on the ice) 
by Sir Robert McClure, I8S0-S4. [O.E. north', 
cf. Ger. nord-] 

Northumbriah, ndr-thum'bri-tn, n. a native of the 
modern Northumberland, or of the old kingdom 
of Northumbria (O.E. Northhymhre, North- 
hymbraland) stretching from the Humber to 
the Forth: the dialect of Old English spoken in 
Northumbria, later Northern English (including 
Scots).— adl. of Northumberland or North¬ 
umbria. 

norward, etc. Same as nordiward, etc. 

Norway, ndr'wa, adj. Norwegian.—#i. (ohs.) a 
Norwegian:— pi. (Spans.) Noroeyies.—Norway 
haddock, the rose-fish or bergylt; Norway 
lobster (see lobster); Norway pine, the red pine, 
Finns resinosa: its wood; Norway rat, the 
brown rat; Norway spruce. Pieea excelsa. 

Norwegian, n6r-w€’J(y)sn, adl- of Norway, iti 
peopte, or its language.—n. a native or citizen of 
Norway*, the language of Norway: a kind of 

fishing-boat on the Great Lakes of America_ 

adl. (Shak.) Norweyan (-wd’on), Norwegian. 
—Norwegian oven, nest, a haybox. [L.L. 
Norvegla, Norway—O.N. Norvegr (O.E. North- 
weg) —O.N. narthr, north, vegr, way.] 

nosce teipsum, nd’si tl-ip's»m, nSs’ke tO-lp"- 
sddm, (L.) know thyself. See gnfidii seauton. 

Jbr; mate; mdan./dbt; tUren (then) 
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aow, n. the proicctiiis part of the (kee uaed noeol'ofiit. [Gr. nosos, disease, hgos, dis* 
in breathini, smelling, and to some extent in course.] 

speaking: the power of smelling: flair, afacuby noaophobia, n. morbid dread of 

for tTMking out, detecting, or recognising {fig.)', disease. IGr. nosos, a disease, phohos, fear.] 
a projecting fore-part of anything: a projection: nostalgia, nos-tafjis, n. home-sickness: senti- 
a beaik: a nozzle: the projecting edge of a step, menUl longing for past times.—o(&. noalai'gic. 
a moulding, or a mullion: the withered remains —adv. nostal'gically. [Gr. nostos, a return, algos, 
of the flower on a goosebeiry, apple, etc., pain.] 




of spectacles: an informer (sfone),—v.r. to smell: nostalgia for mud, craving for a debased 
to examine by smelling or as if by smeUing; to physical life without civilised refinements or 
track out, detect, or recognise: to touch, press, fastidiousness. 

or rub with the nose: to thrust the nose into: Nostoc, nos'tok, n. a genus of blue-green Algae, 
to make (way) by feeling or pushing with the beaded filaments forming gelatinous colonies on 
nose: to come or be face to face with: to damp earth, etc., once thought derived from 
oppose rudely face to face: to furnish w'ith a stars. [Appar. coined by Paracelsus.] 
nose: to remove the nose frc»n (a gooseberry, nostology, nos-ro/W/, n. the study of senility or 
etc.): to sound through the nose.—v./. to sniff: return to childish characteristic.— a^s. nos- 
topry: to nuzzle: to move nose-first: to taper tologic (-a-/oy'),-al. [Or. nostor, return,/ogos, 
away in a noselike form.— adi. nosed, having a discourse.] 

nose—esp. in composition, as bottle-nosed, long- nostomania, nos-tS-md’nl-», n. an abnormal desire 
nosed, etc.— ad/, nose'tess.— n. nos'er, a blow on to go back to familiar places. [Gr. nostos, return, 
the nose: a bloody nose: a severe rebuGT: a and mania.] 

strong head-wind: a prying person.— adj. nostopathy. nos-top's-thl, n. an abnormal fear of 
nos'ey, nos’y, long-nosed: large-nosed: prying: going back to familiar places. [Gr. nostos, 
ill-smelling: fragrant: sensitive to smells: return,par/tor, suffering.] 
nasal in .sound.— n. a nickname for a nosey nostos, nos'ros,(Gr.) a poem describing a return or 
person.— adv. nos'ily.— n. nos'iness, tendency to a return journey. 

pry.— n. nos'ing, the act of nosing: the pro- Nostradamus,noj-rra-dd'mas.n. one who professes 
jecting rounded edge of the step of a stair or to foretell the future.— adJ.nontndsmKi-dam'lk). 

of a moulding.—nose'bag, a bag for food, hung [From the French astrologer (IM3-1566).] 
on a horse’s head: a picnicker’s bag; nose'-band, nostril, nos'tril, n. one of the openings of the nose, 
the part of the bridle coming over the nose, [M.E. noseihlrl —O.E. nosthyr{ed — nosu, nose, 
attached to the cheek-straps; nose'-bieed, a ihyrel, opening; cf. driU, to pierce, and thrill.] 
bleeding at the nose: yarrow or other plant nostrum, nos'trsm, n. any secret, quack, or patent 
(ohs. or U.S.y, nose'-bleeding; nose'-dive, a medicine: any favourite rem^y or scheme, 
headlong plunge.— v.i. to plunge nose-first.— [L. nostrum (neut.), our own— nifs, we.] 

nose'-flute, a flute blown by the nose; nose'- not, not, adv. a word expressing denial, negation, 
herb (Shak.). a herb valued for its smell.— ad/, or refusal.—not'-bding, the state or fact of not 
nose'-led, led by the nose, ruled and befooled existing; not'-l, that which is not the conscious 
completely.—nose'-leaf, a membranous appen- ego.— ad/, and adv. not-out' (cricket), still in: 
dage on some bats’ snouts:— n.pl. nose'-nippen, at the end of the innings without having been 
pince-nez.—nose'-painting, colouring of the nose put out. [Same as naudht, nought.] 
by drinking; nose'-piece, a nozzle: the end of a not, nott, not, ad/, with close-cut hair: polled.— 
microscope tube carrying the objective: a nose- adjs. not'-head'ed; not'-pat'ed (Shak.). [O.E. 
band; the nasal in armour; nose'-rag (s/ong), a knot.] 

handkerchief; nose'-ring, an ornament worn in nota brae, nd’to ben’i, ben', no'tSben’e, (L.Jmark 
the septum of the nose or in either of its wings: well, take notice—often abbrev. N.B. 
a ring in the septum of the nose for controlling a notabilia. See notable. * 
bull, swine, etc.; Nos'ey Parker, (coll.) a piying notable, no'ts-bl, ad/, worthy of being known or 
person.—cut off one’s nose to spite one’s lace, noted: remarkable: memorable: distinguished: 
to injure oneselfrather than fail to injure another; noticeable: considerable: (arch.; sometimes with 
follow one's nose, to go straight forward; lead old pronunciation not') housewifely: capable,, 
by the nose (see lead); make a long nose, thumb clever, industrious (arch.). —n. a person or 
one’s nose (see long); nose to me grindstone thing worthy of note, esp. in pi. for imrsons of 
(see grindstone^ put one’s nose out of joint (see distinction and^ political importance in France 
joint); snap off one’s nose, to speak snappily; in pre-Revolutioa times.— n.pl. notabii'ia (L.), 
throu^ the nose, exorbitantly: thrust one’s nose things worthy of notice: noteworthy sayings.— 
into, to meddle officiously with; turn up one’s ns. notahjl'i^t the fact of being notable: a 
nose at, to refuse or receive contemptuously; notable person or thing; no'tableneBs.—adv. 
under one’s very nose, in full view: close at hand, no'tably. [L. notSblHs — notSre, to mark.] 

(O.E. nosui Ger. nase, L. ndsus.J notaeum, nd-ii'om, n. the upper surface of a bird’s 

nosean, nSz'tsn, n. a cubic mineral, aluminium trunk—opp. to gastraeum. [Latinised from Gr. 
sodium silicate and sulphate.—^Also nos'elite. ndtalon (neut.), adj .—nfftos or ndton, the back.] 
[Named affer the German mineralogist.K. W. notandum, nd-ron'dam, n. somethingtobespecially 
JVbse (d. 1835).] noted or observed:—p/. aotan'da. [L., ger. of 

nosegay, ndz'gS, n. a bunch of fragrant flowers: a nolBre, to note.] 

posy or bouquet, [nose, gay.] notary, nd'ts-rl, n. an officer authorised to certil^ 

nosh, nosh, (slang) v.l. to nibble, eat between deeds, contracts, copies of documents, affidavits, 
meals: to eat.— n. food. [Yiddish.] etc. (^nerally notary public): anciently, one who 

nosocomial, nos-d-kS’mlsU ad/, relating to a took notes or memoranda of others’ acts.— ad/. 
hospital. [Gr. nosokomeion, hospital—-nosos, noth'rial.—adv. noti'ridly.—apostidica] notary, 
sickness, komeein, to tend.] the official who despatches the orders of the pope; 

nosograpby, nos-og'rsfi, n. the description of ecclesiastical notary, in the early church, a 
diseases.— n. nosog'rapher.— ad/, nosographic secreury who recorded the proceedings of 
(nos-»-graflk). [Gr. nosos, disease, graphein, to councils, etc. [L. notbrlus.) 
write.] notation, nS-tS’sh»^ n. a system of signs or 

nosology, Ros-oray/, R. the science of diseases: the symbols: annotation (rare). [L. notStlS,-fytls — 
branch of medicine which treatr of the classifica- not&re. Stum, to mark.] 
tion of diiaaies.—a41> nosological i-o-ki ').— n. notch, nock, R. a nick: an indentatioa; a narrow 
Neutral vowels in unaooented syllables: d'a-mSRt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vUi 
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pais.—-V./.-to make a nick in: to cat unevenly, 
ashair(oA5.): to form, fix, or remove by nicking: 
to fit arrow to bowstring (also nock): to record 
a notch: (with up) to score.—notched, 
nicked.— n. notdi'ing, a method of joining 
timbers, by fitting into a groove or grooves.— 
notch'-boB^ a board that receives the ends of 
the steps of a staircase. [Supposed to be from 
Fr. oche (now hodte) with n from the indefinite 
article; not coim. with nock.] 

notchel, nochel, noch'l, n. {coll.) notice that one 
will not be responsible for another's debts.—v.r. 
to repudiate the debts of (someone). [Origin 
unknown.] 

note, nSt, n, a significant or distinguishing mark: 
a characteristic: that by which a person or thing 
is known: a mark or sign calling attention: a 
written or printed symbol other than a letter: 
a stigma or mark of censure: an observation or 
remark: a comment attached to a text, explan¬ 
atory, illustrative, critical, or recording textual 
variants: a jotting set down provisionally for 
use afterwards: an impression: a short state¬ 
ment or record: a bill or account {obs.): a 
memorandum: a short informal letter: a 
diplomatic paper: a small size of paper used for 
writing: a mark representing a sound (whole 
note, a semibreve) (mur.): a k^ of a piano or 
other instrument: the sound or tone represented 
by the printed or written note; the song, cry, 
or utterance of a bird or other animal: a tune 
(obs.): music (poet.); a paper acknowledging a 
debt and promising payment, as a bank-note, 
a note of hand or promissory note: a voucher 
or receipt (chr.): notice: attention: cognisance: 
distincuon: reputation: eminence: importance: 
consequence: notability: intimation {Shak .).— 
v.f. to make a note of: to notice: to attend to: 
to indicate: to mark: to stigmatise (obs.): to 
mention: to record in writing or in musical 
notation: to add musical notation to: to set to 
music: to annotate: to denote.— aef/s. nftt'al; 
nSt'ed, marked: well known: celebrated: 
eminent: notorious.— odv. not'edly.—n. not'ed- 
ness.—a<(/. note'less, not attracting notice: 
unmusical.— ns. note'lot, a short annotation or 
letter; nSt'er, one who notes or observes: one 
who makes notes, an annotator.—note'book, a 
book for keeping notes or memoranda: a bill- 
book; note'-case, a pocket-book for bank-notes; 
note'paper, writing-paper intended for letters; 
note'-shav'er (U.S.), one who discounts bills at 
an exorbitant rate: a usurer; note'worthinesa.— 
aiil. note'-worthy, worthy of note or of notice.— 
note a bill, to record a refusal of acceptance, as a 
ground of protest; note of hand, promissory 
note. [Fr.,—L. nota, a mark.] 

note, n'ote, no'te, ndi, (Spens.) v.t. wot not: 
(wrongly) could not. [O.E. nSt, for ne wSf, 
see ne, wot.] 

nothing, nuth’lng, n. no thing: the non-existent: 
zero number or quantity: the figure representing 
i4 a nou^t: a thing or person of no significance 
or value: an empty or trivial utterance: a low 
condition: a trifle: no difficulty or trouble.— 
odv. in no degree: not at all.—its. nothing&'rian, 
one who has no particular belief, esp. in religion; 
nothingi'rianism; noth'ingism, nothingness: 
triviality; noth'ingnesa, non-existence: state of 
being nothing: worthlessness: insignificance: 
vacuity: a tldng of no value.—nofii'in^^t 
(Shak.), a gift of no value.—coma to nommg, 
to have little or no result: to turn out a failure; 
for noMag, in vain: free of charge; make 
notUag oS (see make); next to nothing, almost 
nothhig; nothing but, on!v; nothing doing, an em- 

g hatfc T^sal; notmng m it but, no alternative 
ut; nothing on (s/ong), no daim to superiority 
over: no information about (used esp. by police 
of criminals): no engagement; noriiing to it,« 
flit,/Sr; mi, Mr Qier); mliK:%eit, 
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having nothing in it worth while: easy, 
dung.] 

Ndthofagns, noth-d-fi'gss, n. a genus of timber* 
trees of the southern hemisphere, close allied to 
beech. [Or. notkos, spurious, L. figus, beech.] 
notice, nd'rir, n. intimation: announcement: 
information: warning: a writing, placard, 
board, etc., conveying an intimation or warn¬ 
ing: time allowed for preparation: cognisance: 
observation: heed: mention: a short book, 
dramatic or artistic review: civility or respectfiil 
treatment: a notion (obs.).—v.r. to mark or 
observe: to reg^ or attend to: to mention: 
to make observations upon: to write or publish 
a notice of: to show sign of recognition of: to 
treat with civility.— a^. no'ticeablc, that can 
be noticed: worthy of notice, likely to be 
noticed.— adv. no'ticeably.—no'tice-board, a 
board for fixing a notice on.—give notice, to 
warn beforehand: to inform: to intimate, esp. 
the termination of an agreement. [Fr. notWer — 
L. nStitia — nSseire, ndlum, to get to know.] 
notify, nd'/A/r, v.r. to make known: to declare; to 
give notice or information of:— pr.p. no'tifying; 
pa^. and pa.p. no'tified.— ad}, no'tifiable, that 
must be made known: (of diseases) that must be 
reported to public health authorities.— n. notifi¬ 
cation (-/i-kS'shsn), the act of notifying: the 
notice given: the paper containing the notice. 
[Fr. noHfier —L. nStlficdre, -btum — notus, known, 
faclre, to make.] 

notion, no'shsn, n. a concept in the mind of the 
various marks or qualities of an object: an idea: 
an opinion, esp. one not very well founded: a 
caprice or whim: a liking or fancy: (Shak., 
Milton) a mind: any small article ingeniously 
devised or invented, usually in pi. — ad}, no'tional, 
of the nature of a notion: having a full meaning 
of its own, not merely contributing to the mean- 
of a phrase: theoretical: ideal: fanciful.—n. 
no'tionalist, a theorist.— adv. no'tionaliy, in 
notion or mental apprehension: in idea, not 
in reality.—n. no'tionist, one who holds un¬ 
grounded opinions. [Fr.,—L. nStio, "dnis — 
noscire, ndtum, to get to know.] 
notitia, nd-tish't-s, n. a roll, list, register: a cata- 
loimc of public functionaries, with their districts: 
a list of eiHscopal sees. [L. ndtitia; cf. notice.] 
notochord, nO'td-kdrd, n. a simple cellular rod, 
foreshadowing the spinal column, persisting 
throughout life in many lower vertebrates, as the 
amphioxus, etc.— ad}, notochord'al. [Gr. ndtos, 
back, ehordi, a string.] 

Notodonta, nd-td-dont'o, n.a genus of moths whose 
larvae have toothlike humps, giving name to the 
family Notodont'idae.—n. notodont'id, a member 
of the family. [Gr. ndlos, back, odous, odontos, 
tooth.] 

Notogaea, nS-tS-Ji’o, n. a zoological realm in- 
duding Australia, uie islands north of it. New 
Zealand, and Polynesia.— at^s. Notogae'an, 
Notogae'ic. [Or. notos, south, gaia, land.] 
notonectal, nd-rd-nek'fa/, a^. swimming on the 
back, as certain insects: of the water-boatman 
genus (Notonec'ta) or fhmily (Notonac'tidae) of 
hemipterous insects. [Gr. nStos, back, niktis, a 
swimmer.] 

notorious, nS-td'rl-0S, -Id’, adj. publicly known 
(now only in a bad sense): infamous.— n. 
notorl'ety, state of being notorious: publicity: 
public exposure.— adv. noto'rioosly.— n. noto'* 
riouaneas. 0L.L. ndtdrias —ndti/s, Imown.] 
Notoniis, no-tdr'ids, n. a genus of fli^tless rails, 
long thou^t extin^ but found surviving in New 
Zealand m 1948. [Or. notos, south, onris, a 
bird.] 

Notoryctes, nd-td-rik'tiz, n. a blind burrowing 
marsupial of South Australia, the marsupial 
mole. [Gr. notos, south, oryktis, digg^ 
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Notothwhun, nS-td-tki’rir^, n. a genus ol 
fitn mitti mSdn,fdbX: dhen (then) 
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ADstnlian fossil tnarsupiBls. {Or. noiat, south, 
thirloa, a wild beast.] 

Nototrama, nS-tO-tri'na, n. the pouch-toad, a 
South Aawrican genus of tree frora, with a 
brood-pouch on the female’s back. |Gr. n6tos, 
the bac^, trima, a hole.] 

notour, nS'tar, {Scot.', now only legal) ad], well 
known, notorious. |L.L. ndtdrlus.f 
Notre-Dame, not-r’ dSm, (Fr.) Our Lady, 
nott. Same as not (2). 

notum, nd'tgm, n. the dorsal aspect of the thorax in 
insects. [Latinised from Or. ndton, back.] 
Notus, n6't»s, n. the south Or south-west wind. 
[L. ndtus—Or. ndtos.] 

notwithstanding, not-withstand'ing, or ~widh-, 
prep, in spite of.— cord, in spite of the fact that, 
although.— adv. neverthelas, however, yet. 
[Orig. a participiai phrase in nominative absolute 
= L. non obstante.} 

nougat, ndd'gSf n. a confection made of a sweet 
paste filled with chopped almonds or pistachio- 
nuts. [Fr. (cf. Sp. nogado, an almond-cake),— 
L. mix, nucis, a nut.] 

nought, ndt, n. not anything: nothing: the 
figure O.—adv. in no degree.—noughts and 
crosses, a game in which one seeks to nme three 
noughts, the other three crosses, in a row in the 
spaces of crossed parallel lines; set at nought, to 
despise, disregard, flout. (Same as naught.] 
noul, noule, ndl, (Spens.) n. Same as noli, 
nould, noulde, n’ould, iSpens.) pa.t. of nill. 
noumemm, noo' or now'mi-non, n. an unknown 
and unknowable substance or thing as it is in 
itself:— pL nou'mena.— adj- nou'menal. [Or. 
nooumenon (contraction for noeomenon), neuter 
of pr.p. pass, of noeein, to think— noos (nous), the 
mind.] 

noun, nown, (gram.) n. a word used as a name: 
formerly including the adjective.— adf- noun'al.— 
noun clau8e,a clause equivalent to a noun. [A.Fr. 
noun (O.Fr. non; Fr. nom)—L. nomen, ndminis, 
a name.] 

nouns, nownz, (obs.) n.pl. used as a minced oath, 
in full odds nouns, for (God's) wounds, 
noup, noop, nobp, (obs. Shetland; Scott) n. a crag: 
a steep nradland. [O.N. gnSpr.J 
nourice, nur'is, (obs^ n. a nurse.—nour'ice-fee', 
payment for a nurse. [O.Fr. mirfre; see nurse.] 
nourish, nur’lsh, v.t. to suckle (obs.): to feed: to 
fiirnish with food: to support: to help forward 
the growth of in anjr way: to allow to grow: to 
bring up: to chensh (At-); to educate.— ac^. 
nour'ishable.—n. nour'isher.— ad], nour'ishing, 
aflfordlng nourishment or much nourishment.— 
R. nour'ishment, the act of nourishing: the state 
of being nourished: that which nourishes: 
nutriment. [O.Fr. norir, nourir, ^iss^ (Fr. 
nourrir) —L. nutrire, to feed.] 
nouriture, nourriture, nur'l-ehar, n. nourishment: 
food: bringing up, nurture (obs.). [See nur¬ 
ture.] 

nouTsle, ndrs't, (Spens.) v.t. to bring up: to foster. 
—Also noosle, nonsell, nuzzle. [A form of 
nuzzle influenced by nurse.] 
nous, nSds, nows, n. intellect: talent: common- 
sense (s/aitg; rows). [Or. ROUS, contracted from 
Rqor.] 

nouveau, ndS-vS, fern, nouvelle, -ve/, (Fr.) new.— n. 
nonvelle, a long short-story.—nouveau riche (rdsh), 
one who has only lately acquired wealth, but who 
has not acquired good taste or manners: an up¬ 
start:—p/. nonveaux riches; Nouvelle Vague (vdg), 
movement in the French cinema (bcginoing just 
before 1960) aiming at imaginative quality in 
films in preference to size, expense, box-offlce 
appeal.—^As ad], applied to movements in other 
arts.—art nouveau, a style fashionable at the end 
of the 19th cent., using long sinuous curves to 
represent mainly naturalistic forms, 
nova* nd'va, n. a star that suddenly flares up with 


explosive violenee*.—fi/. no'vae (-vl). HL. adea 
(jsteUtt), new (star); fem. of nosus, new.] 
novacaults, nd-rakWIt. n. a hone-stone, a very 
hard floe«rained aiUcioua rock, sometimes con¬ 
taining minute garnets. (L. novbeula, razor.] 
novalia, nfi-ed’U-e, (Seats law) n.pl. waste lands 
newly reclaimed. [L. Rovd//d.] 

Novaoan, nff-va‘th(y)9n, adj]. of or pertaining to 
the antipcm Noeatlanus (2S1), or his party or 
secL who favoured severity agiunst the lapsed.— 
ns. Novi'tiaaism: Novfi'tianist. 
novation, nd-vi'smn, n. the substitution of a new 
obligation for the one existing: innovation. [L. 
nov^ld, -dnU—novus, new.] 
novel, nor'I, nur'l, ad]- new (obs.): new and 
strange: of a new kind: felt to be new.—n. 
that which is new (earlier no-vel'i obs.): a 
piece of news (obs.): a new constitution or 
decree of Justinian or other Roman emperor, 
supplementary to the Codex: a fictitious prose 
narrative or tale presenting a picture of real 
life, esp. of the emotional crises in the life-history 
of the men and women portrayed.— rs. nov'el- 
dom, the world of fiction; novelette', a short 
novel, esp. one that is fewle, trite, and senti¬ 
mental: Schumann’s luune for a short piano 
piece in free form.— ad], novelett'isli.—n. novel- 
ett'ist.— v.t. nov'elise, 4ze, to make new or novel: 
to turn into a novd or novels.— v.t. to innovate: 
to write as a novelist.—n. novelisi'tion, •zr.—ad]. 
nov'elish, savouring of a novel.— ns, nov'elbm, 
innovation, novelty (obs.)\ favouring of innova¬ 
tion: novel-writing; nov'eliat, an innovator 
(o6s.): a news-monger or news-writer (o6s.): a 
novel-writer.— a^. novelist'ic.— ns. novella (-el'a; 
L.) a Roman emperor’s decree (pi. novellaa 
(-g)): (el'la; It.), a tale, short story: in recent 
times, a short novel (pi. novella, novellas -IS, 
-as); nov'clty, newness: unusuu appearanee: 
anything new, strange,'or diflerent from what 
was known or usual before: a small, usually 
cheap, manufactured article of unusual or gim- 
micl^ design:— pi. nov'ekies. (Partly through 
O.Fr. novelle (Fr. nouvelle), partly through It. 
novella, partly direct, from L. novellus. fbm. 
novella — novus, new.] 

November, nd-vem'bar, n. the eleventh month, 
ninth of the most ancient Roman year. (L. 
November — novem, nine.] 
novena, nO-vi'na, n. a devotion lasting nine days, 
to obtain a particular request, through the inter¬ 
cession of the Virgm or some saint. [L. novAmr, 
nine each, novem, nine.] 

novenary, nov’a-na-ri (or -i'nar-l), ad], pertaining 
to the number nine.— n. a set of nine things. [L. 
novinSrhts — novem, nine.] 
noveimfa], nS-ven’yal, ad], recurring every ninth 
year. [L. novennts — novem, nine, annus, a year.] 
novercal, nS-v&r'kl, ad], pertaining to or befitting 
a Etepmothes. (L. novereSlls — noverca, a step¬ 
mother.] 

noveiint, nSv'e-rInt, n. a writ—beginning with the 
words noverinl wdversl, let all men know. [L. 
nSverbtt, 3rd pen. pi. perf. subj. of nSseire, to 
get to know.] 

Novial, nd'vl-al, nd-vISl', n. an artificial language 
devia^ by Otto Jespenen (I860-1S)43). [L. 

novus, new, and the initials of /ntematlonal 
auxiliary language.] 

novice, nov'{t,n. one new in anything: a beginner: 
a new convert or church member: an inmate of 
a religious house who has not yet taken the 
vows: a competitor that has not yet won a 
recognised prize.— ns. nov'icehood; nov'IcesUp; 
novioate, novitiate (-ish't-St), the state of bring a 
novice: the period ofbeing a novice: anovi^ 
[Fr.,—L. novlelus—novus, new.] 
novfty, nov'M, (obs.) n. innovation: newness. 
[L. novltSs, -Stia—novus, new.] 
aovaas, nS'vam, (Shak.) r. a game at dice in which 
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novas homo 


the ctuef throws were nine and five. [Poss. L. 
fiowmt'niBe.} 


woman).—n. nnbilily (-M/7-f/}. [L. nUblttf— 
nSbire, to veil oneself, hence to marry.], 


novae homo, ndv'ar kS*mS, aov'tios ho'ma, (L.) nubilous, nH'bi-bx, a^, cloudy.—«. nolbia, 


a Ronm magisU'ete whose ancestors had never fleecy head-wrap formerly worn by women.— 
held office: a new man. a4}i- nnbif'erous, cloud-bringing; au'biform, 

now, ndWiT odv. at the present time, or the time in cloudlike; nubigenous {-bij'i-tas), cloud-bom. 
question, or a very little before or after: as [L. n&bis, a cloud.) 

things are: used meaninglessly, or with the nucelius, n. the mass of tissue within the 

I lost or nearly lost, in remonstrance, integuments of the ovule, containing the embryo- 
or taking up a new point.— ad}, sac— adj. nucell'ar. (A modem dim. from L. 
the present time or the time in mx, nucis, a nut; L. has dim. nuceUa, a little 
>q/. at this time when and because nut.) 


feeling of time lost or nearly lost, in remonstrance, integuments of the ovule, containing the emtoyo- 
admonition, or taking up a new point.— ad}, sac— adJ. nucell'ar. (A modem dim. from L. 
present.—n. the present time or the time in mx, nucis, a nut; L. has dim. mcella, a little 
question.— coitf, at this time when and because nut.) 

it is the fact: since at this time.—/n/ery. express- nurha, nfi'k», n. the nape of the neck.—edf* 
ing admonition, warning or (when repeated) nS'chai. [I..L. nucha —Ar. nukka', spinal 


reassurance.—^now and then, or again, sometimes: 
from time to time; now. >. now, at one time... 
at another time; now of late (arch.), lately; 


marrow,] 

nuciferous,^ nB~slf'ar~»s, ad}, nut-bearing. 
nux, nucis, nut, /erre, to bear.] 


now thenl, interjection expressing admonition nucivorous, n&siv's-ns, ad}, nut-eating. [L. nux. 


or rebuke; the now (fcor.), at present: presently: 
very lately. (O.E. nS; Ger. nun, L. mne, Cr. 
ly'w] 

nowadays, now'a~ddz, adv. in these times.—Spenr. 
now a (or of) dayes. [now and days, O.E. daeges, 
gen. of daeg, day, to which the prep, a (O.E. on, 
which guvemed the dative) was later added.] 
noway, noways, nowise.. See no. 
nowed, nowd, (her.) a^. knotted. [Fr. nou^.] 
NoweKD, N«>ei, nS-el’, (ob.s. exct.pt in Christmas 
carols) n. Christmas. [O.Fr. (Fr. noil; cf. Sp. 
natal. It. natale), —L. nalSlis, belonging to a 
birthday.] 

nowhere, n6’(h)war, adv. in or to noplace: out of 
the running.—n. a non-existent place.— adv. n6'- 
whitber, to no place: in no direction.—nowhere 
near, not nearly, [no, where, whither.] 
nowl, Hol, (Shak.) n. Same as noil, 
nown, non, (obs.) adj. own. [Orig. by wrong 
division of mine own, thine own.] 
nowt, nout, nowl, (Scot.) n. cattle.—nowt'-herd. 
[O.N. Haul.; cognate with neat (1), O.E. neat.] 
nowy, nd’l, now'l, (her.) ad), having a convex 
curvature near the middle. [O.Fr. noe (Fr. noui) 
—L. HodStus, knotted.] 

noxious, nok'shes, ad}, hurtful.— ae(}- noxal (noks'l), 
relating to wron^ul injury by an object or 
animal belonging to another.— adv. nox'iously.— 
n. nox'iousness. [L. noxius — noxa, hurt— nodre, 
to hurt.] 

noy, not, (Spens.) v.t. to vex, hurt, annoy.—n. (obs. 
or dial.) vexation, hurt, trouble.— ns. noy'ance, 
(Spens., Shak.) annoyance; noyes(iiafz; Spens.), 
noise (see noise).—oeOs. noy'ous, (Spens.) vexa¬ 
tious: grievous: injurious: noy'some, noisome: 
hurtful. [Aphetic forms of annoy, etc.; see also 
noisome.] 

noyade, nwd-ySd', n. wholesale drowning, as by 
Carrier at Nantes, 1793-94. [Fr.,— m^er, to 
drown.] 

noyau, nwS-yd', n. a liqueur flavoured with bitter 
almonds or peach-kernels. [Fr., fruit-stone—L. 
HueSlls, nutlike— nux, nucis, a nut.] 
nozzle, not'I, n. a little nose:* the snout: a pro¬ 
jection: an outlet tube, or spout: an open end 
of a tube. [Dim. of nose.] 
no, nS, nO, n. the thirteenth letter (N, v) of the 
Greek alphabet, answering to N: as a numeral 
v' - 50. ,v " 50,000. [Gr. ny.] 
nnanre, ntl-ds, mvds, nS-ans', n. a delicate degree 
or shade of difference. [Fr.,—L. nubes, nubis, 
a cloud.] 

nnb, nubble, nubbly, nobby. See knob, etc. 
nub, nub, (obs. slang) n. the gallows.—v.t. to hang. 
—iwMi7ng-clieat, the gallows; nubb'ing-cove, 
a hangman. 

ndh. Hub, If. the point or gist. [Prob. knob.] 
mAecnla, nO-bek'U-b, n. a cloudiness:— pf. nfi- 
bec'nlae (-tf), the Magellanic Clouds. [L. 
nObicula, dim. of nSbis, cloud.] 
mriWa, nnbiferoM, etc. Sm nnbilms. 


nucis, nut. vorare, to devour.] 
nucleal, nuclear, etc. See nucleus, 
nucleus, nu'kli-as, n. a central mass or kernel: 
that around which something may grow: a core 
of flint from which pieces have been flaked oflT; 
the densest part of a comet’s head or a nebula: 
a nut kernel (obv.): a nucellus (obs.): a rounded 
bod)[ in the protoplasm of a cell, the centre of 
its life (biol.y. the massive part of an atom, 
distinguished from the outlying electrons (p/iys.): 
a stable group of atoms to which other atoms 
may be attached so as to form series of com¬ 
pounds (phys.): — pi. nuclei (nu'kli-i). — adJs. 
nS'cleal (•kli-nl; rare), nu'clear (-kli-ar), of, or 
of the nature of, a nucleus (also nucleary): 
pertaining to the nucleus of an atom, nuclei 
of atoms: pertaining to, or derived from, fission 
or fusion of atomic nuclei.— n. nu'cleise, any 
of a number of enzymes inducing hydrolysis 
in nucleic acids.— v.t. and v.i. nu'cleate (•kli~St), 
to form into, or group around, a nucleus.— v.t. 
to act, in a process of formation, as a nuc¬ 
leus for (e.g. to nucleate crystals). — ad}s. nu'cleate, 
-d, having a nucleus.— ns. nucle&'tion, action or 
process of nucleating: seeding clouds to control 
rainfall and fog formation: nu'clein (-kli-in), a 
colourless amorphous substance of varying com¬ 
position, got from cell-nuclei.— adi's. nucib'olar, 
of, or of the nature of. a nucleolus: nu'cieolate, 
-d, having a nucleus or a nucleolus: (of a spore) 
containing one or more conspicuous oil-drops.— 
ns. nu'cleole, a nucleolus; nuclb'olua, a body 
(sometimes two bodies) observed within a cell- 
nucleus, indispensable to growth:— pi. nuclb'- 
oli (-/f); nu'cleon, a general name for a neutron 
or a proton; nucleon'ica (treated as sing.), 
nuclear physics, esp. its practical applications; 
nu'cleo-pro'tem, anpr of a group of compounds 
containing a protein molecule combined with a 
nuclein—important constituents of the nuclei of 
living cells; nuclide, nfi'k/td, -ftb'd, species of atom 
of any clement distinguished by number of neu¬ 
trons and protons in its nucleus, and its energy 
state:—also sometimes nucleide.—nuclear energy, 
a more exact term for atomic energy, energy 
released or absorbed during reactions taking place 
in atomic nuclei; nuclear fission, spontaneous or 
induced splitting of atomic nucleus; nuclear (or 
atomic) fuel, material, as uranium or plutonium, 
consumed to produce atomic energy; nuclear 
fusion, creation of new nucleus by merging two 
lijditer ones, with release of enerm; nuclear 
physics, the science of forces and transformations 
within the nucleus of the atom; nuclear power, 
power obtained from a controlled nuclear reaction 
(adl. nuclear-powered): nuclear reactor, an as¬ 
sembly of uranium, with moderator, in which a 
nuclear chain reaction can develop [ nuclear 
sexing, testing a person’s sex by examining ceils 
from inside the cheek which, in femiftes, have a 
material near the nucleus that can be stained blue; 
nuclear warfare; nuclear warhead; nuclear weapon; 


nubile, nd'bf/, btl, otO. nurriageable (esp. of a unclear warfare; nuclear warhsw 
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eacWc acM, any of tke complex acid coapOBento 
of micleo-protwai.-- a ada ar magBatic Tdonaaca, 
resonance which can be produced in nuclei of 
BMst isotopes ctf the dements and from which a 
phie can be obtained to the particular atoms 
involved. (L. nucleus — nux, nucis, a nut.} 
Ducnla. Huk'OI, n. a nutlet. [L. mcultt, dim. of 
nux, nucis, a nut.] 

Budei niid, ad/-naked: bare: undraped: without 
consideration (/aw).— n. a nude figure or figures; 
undraped condition.— n. nudA'tion, act of making 
bare.— adv. nude'ly.—n. nude'ness.— adis- nu'd- 
branch (-brangk), having naked gills (also n.): 
belonging to the Nudibranchi&'Ui shell-less 
marine gasteropods with gills exposed on the 
beck and sides of the body: nudicau'date, having 
a hairless tail, as a rat; nu'dicaol, -ous, having a 
leafless stem.— ns. nu'diam; nu'dist, one who 
goes naked, or approves of going naked.—Also 
ad/. —fi. nu'dity, the state of being nude: a nude 
figure:— pi. nu'dities, naked parts usually 
covered. [L. nudus, naked.] 
nudge, niO, n. a gentle poke, as with the elbow. 
[Origin obscure; perh. connected with Norw. 
nugge, to rub, or with knock, knuckle.] 
nude ardeote, nb-a dr~ddt, a cloud of hot gas, lava, 
etc., firom a volcano, spreading horizontally. 
[Fr., burning cloud.] 
nugae, nu'ge, -Je, ndd'gi, (L.) trifles, 
nugatory, nu'ge-te-rl, ad/, trifling: worthless: 
inoperative: unavailing: futile—n. nu'gatori- 
ness. [L. nug&torius — nugae, trifles, trumpery.] 
nugget, nug'it, n. a lump, esp. of gold. [Origin 
unknown; there is a Sw. dialect word nug, a 
lump, block.] 

nuisance, nu'sans, n. hurt or injury (a6.v.): that 
which annoys or hurts, esp. if there be some legal 
remedy: that which is offensive to the senses: 
a person or thing that is troublesome or obtrusive 
in some way.— n. nui'sancer. [Fr.,—L. nocete, 
to hurt.] 

null, nul, ad/, of no legal force: void: invalid: 
empty of significance: amounting to nothing.— 
n. something of no value or meaning, a cipher 
or nought fobs.). —v.r. to annul, nullify: to 
wipe out (abs.). — ns. nuH'ity, the state of being 
null or void; nothingness: want of existence, 
force, or efficacy: null'ness.—decree of nullity, 
a decree that a marriage has never existed. [L. 
nUllus, not any, from ne, not, Bllus, any.) 
null, nul, n. a knurl; a kink.— v.i. to kink.— n. 
null'ing, knurling, [knurl.] 
nullafh), ml'a, n. a ravine: a water-course, not 
necessarily a dry one. [Hind, nd/d.] 
nulla-nulla, nul’a-nul'a, n. an Australian abor¬ 
igine's hard-wood club.—Also null'a. [Native 
word.] 

nullifidian, nul-i-fid'ian, ad/, having no faith, esp. 
religious.— n. one who has no faith. [L. nUllus, 
none, fidis, faith.] 

nullify, nul'l-fi, v.i. to make null; to annul: to 
render void or of no force:—pr.p nuirifying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. null'ilied.— ns. nullification (-fi- 
kd'shan), a rendering void or of none effect, 
esp. lU.S.) of a contract by one of the parties, or 
of a law by one legislature which has bMn passed 
by another; nuU'ifier (-/f-ar). [Late L. nSHificSre 
— nOllus, none, facfre, to make.] 
nullipara, nuMp's-ra, n. a woman who has never 
given birth to a child, esp. if not a virgin.—ad/. 
millip'arous.— n. nulliparity (-l~Bar'i-ti). [L. 
nOHus, none, parSre, to bring forth.] 

BuIUpore, nul'i’pdr, -par, n. a coralline seaweed. 

[L. nBlIus, none, pans, a passage, pore.] 
null! aecundna, nul'i si-kund'»s, nSal'f se-kdbn'diSbs, 
(L.) second to none. 

nuaeb, num, adj. having diminished power of 
sensation or motion: powerless to feel or act: 
stupefied: causing (Shak.) or of the nature of 
(Atilt.) numbness.—v.(. to make numb: to 


deaden:—^. 0 . nunhing (nim'lng); pad. and 
pa.p. nunned (nwnd). [O.E. numen, pa.p. of 
niman, to take.] 

number, num'bar, n. that by which single things 
are counted or reckoned: quantity reckoned in 
units: a particular value or sum m single things 
or units: a rqiresentation in arithmetical sym¬ 
bols of such a value or sum: a full complement: 
a specified or recognised set, class, or group: 
the multitude (obs.): some or many of the 
persons or things in question (often in pi.): 
more than one: numcrousness: (inp/.)numerical 
superiority; numerability: a numerical indica¬ 
tion of a thing’s place in a series, or one assigned 
to it for reference, as in a catalogue: a label or 
other object bearing such an indication: a 
person or thing marked or designated in such 
a way: an item: an issue of a periodical or 
serial publication: an integral portion of an 
opera or other composition; arithmetical fac¬ 
ulty: (in pi.) rhythm, verses, music: the pro¬ 
perty in words of expressing singular, (iii some 
languages, as Greek) dual, and plural (gram.): 
a single item in a programme, esp. of i^pular 
music and/or variety turns: an item of mer¬ 
chandise on show, usu. of clothing (coll.): a 
girl (slang): (cap., in p!.) the fourth book of the 
Old Testament, in which an account of a census 
is given.— v.t. to count: to count out in pay¬ 
ment (Milt.): to apportion: to have uv^ 
through: to reckon as one: to mark with a 
number or assign a number to: to amount to. 
— v.i. to be reckoned in the number; to be of 
like number.— n. num'berer.— at^. num'beriaaa, 
without number: more than can be counted.— 
number nine, a purgative pill; number one, chief, 
most important: he or that whose number is 
one, the first in the numbered series: self, one¬ 
self (slang): lieutenant, first officer (under the 
rank of commander; • naut. slang); number 
plate, the plaque on a motor v^icie show¬ 
ing its registration number; number sys¬ 
tem (math.), any set of elements which has two 
binary operations called addition and multi¬ 
plication, each of which is commutative and 
associative, and which is such that multiplica¬ 
tion is distributive with respect to addition.— 
have, or get, one’s number, to size one up; his 
number is up, he is doomed, has not long to 
live; numberof the beast (see Apqcalypse^: one’s 
(its) days are numbered, one's (its) end is immi¬ 
nent. [Fr. nombre —L. numerus.) 
numbles, numbie-pie. See umbles, hnmble-pic. 
numerable, n&’mar-a-bl, ad(. that may be numbered 
or counted.—it. numerabii'ity.—Wv. nu'merably. 
— n. nu'meracy, state of being numerate.— 
ad/, nu'meral, pertaining to, consisting of^ or 
expressing number.— n. a figure or mark used 
to express a number, as 1, 2,1, V, o', fl', etc.: 
a word used,to denote a number (gram.); (in 
pi.) a badge indicating regiment, year of curri¬ 
culum, etc— adv. (rare) nu'merally, according to 
number.— adJ. nu'mera^, belonging to a certain 
number: contained within or counting as one 
of a body or a number—opp. to supernumerary. 
— v.t. nu'merate, to read on as numbers (from 
figure); orig. to enumerate, to number.—ad/.> 
having some understanding of mathematics and 
science (see also Innumerste).—Also n.—n. 
numerl'tkm, the act of numbering: the art of 
reading figures and expressing the value in 
numbers; nu'meritor, one who numbers: the 
upper number of a vulgar fraction, which ex¬ 
presses the number of fractional parts taken.— 
ad/s. numeric (~mer'tk), -al, belonging to, ex¬ 
pressed in, or consisting in, humber; in number 
independently of sign: identical (obs.; often 
with same).—adv. numer'ically.—ns. numenil'ogy, 
study of numbers as supposed to show future 
events; nmneroe'ity, numerousnms: condition 
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in respect ef number: tormonious flow.— a4f' 
im'iiwroiis, great in number or 4 iMntity: many: 
consisting of or pertainiiig to a large number: 
rfaythmiw.—4i/r. na'meromdy.—n. im'meroiis- 
oesa.—aumerical adUysis, study of methods of 
approximation and their accuracy, etc.; nnmert- 
caf control, automatic control of operation of 
machine tools by means of numerical data stored 
on magnetic or punched tape or on punched 
cards. [L. numerus, number.] 
numinous, nS’mln-»s, cu^. pertaining to a divinity: 
suffused with feeling of a divinity.—n. nn'min* 
ouaness. [L. nSmen, -inis, divinity.] 
nanUaniatic, nu-miz-mat'Uc, adj. pertaining to 
money, coins, or medals.— n.sing. nomismat'ics, 
the study of coins and medals.— ns. numis'> 
raatiat; numismatorogist: numismatorogy. [L. 
numisPHO—GT. nomisma, currenl coin— nomixein, 
to use commonly— nomas, custdm.] 
nummary, mm'a-ri, relating to coins or 
money.— atUx. numm'uiar, coin-shaped; numm'- 
Dlary, nummary; numm'uUted, coin-shaped. 
—ff. numm&l&'tion, arrangement of blood- 
corpuscles in rouleaux.— adJ. numm'Sline, coin- 
shaped: nununulitic.— n. numm'uiite, a large 
coin-shaped fossil foraminifer, forming lime¬ 
stones.— ad/, nummiilitic (,-lit'ik), pertaining to, 
composed of, or containing nummuiites. [L. 
nummus, a coin.] 

numnah, num'na, n. a felt cloth or pad placed 
under a saddle to prevent chafing. [Hind. 
namda.] 

numskull, num'skul, n. a blockhead.— adJ. num'- 
skoUed. [numb, skull.] 

nup, nun, n. a woman who, under a vow, has 
sMuded herself in a religious house, to give her 
time to devotion: a kind of pigeon with feathers 
on its head like a nun’s hood: a blue tit: a 
male smew: a tussock moth (Psiluna monacha), 
a pest in pine-forests.— ns. nun'hood, the con¬ 
dition of a non; nunn'ery, a house for nuns: 
nunship.—ody. nunn'ish.— ns. nunn'ishnesa; nnn'- 
ahip, the condition of a nun.—nun’s-fidd'ie, a 
tromba marina; nun’s'-flesh', an ascetic tem¬ 
perament; nan’s'-veil'ing, a woollen cloth, soft 
and thin, used by women for veils and dresses. 
[O.E. nunne—L-h. nunna, nonna, a nun, an old 
maiden lady, orig. mother; cf. Gr. nanni, aunt, 
Sans, nani, a child’s word for mother.] 
nun, nun, (pbs.) n. a spinning top.—nun'-buoy, a 
buoy that taper; conically each way. 
nnnatak, noo'na-tak, n. a point of rock appearing 
above the surface of land-ice*.—p/. nu'nat^s, 
or (Sw.) nu'natakkr. [Eskimo.] 
nunc dimittis, nungk dl-mit'tis, n. the song of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32) in the R.C. Breviary 
and the Anglican evening service. [From the 
opening words, nunc dimittis, now lettest thou 
depart.] 

nuncheon, nun’shan, n. a light meal: a lunch. 
[M.E. nonesckenche, noonjdrink—O.E. nan, 
noon, scene, drink; cf. noon, skink.] 
nuncio, nun’shi-d, n. a messenger: one who 
brinip tidings: an ambassador from the pope 
to an emperor or a king.— 1 >. nun'eiature, a 
nuncio’s office or term of office. [It. (now 
niinzfo}—L. nOntius, a messenger, conjectured 
to be a eontr. of noventiusi cf. novus, new.] 
nunclc, nung'kl, (5Aek.) n. a contr. of mine uncle, 
nnncimate, nunK'kO-p&t, v.t. to utter as a vow: 
to declare otaUy.— n. nuncQpa'tion.— ad/s. nunc'- 
DpAtive (of a will), oral: de-signative; nunc'u- 
patory(-pa-le-r/; oor.),nuncupative: dedicatory 
[L. nuneupare, to call by name—^prob. from 
nUmtn, name, capire, to take.] 
nundlae, nun’din, -din, n. the ancient Roman 
market-day, every eighth day (ninth by Roman 
ndconihg, counting both days).— ai^, nun'dinal 
^dln-), pmtaining to a fair or market. [L. nUn- 
dbue, market-day—imtv/ir, nine, diesa» day.] 


nuanatioa, nun-d'shsn, ti. ftie addition of a final 
H in the declension of nouns. [As if L. nunnUtiS 
—^Ar. nOn, the letter n.] 

Nuphar, nS'fdr, n. the yellow water-lily genus. 
[Pers. nitfm, reduced fonn of Hlndfor’, see 
Nenuphar.] 

nuptial, nup'shal, adj. pertaining to marriage: 
pei^ining to mating {zooi.). — n. (usu. in pi.) 
marriage: wedding ceremony.— n. nuptiality 
i-sht-aVUtl), nuptial character or quality: mar¬ 
riage-rate: (in pi.) wedding ceremonies and 
festivities. [L. nuptiSlls—nuptiae, marriage— 
ttubdre, nuptum, to marry.] 
iiur, nurr. See knurr. 

nnraghe, ndS-rd'gd, nurhag, nou-rag', n. a broeh- 
like Sardinian round tower, probably of the 
Bronze Age:— pi. nuraghi (-ge), nurhags. [Sar¬ 
dinian dialect.] 
nurl. See knurl. 

nurse, ndrs, n. one who suckles a child: one who 
tends a child: me who has the care of the sick, 
feeble, or injured, or who is trained for the 
purpose: one set apart to guide an incompetent 
officer or other: a worker bee, ant, etc., that 
tends the young: a budding form in tunicates: 
one who or that which feeds, rears, tends, saves, 
fosters, or develops anything, or preserves it in 
any desired condition: a shrub or tree that 
protects a young plant (hart.): the state of 
being nursed (in the phrases at nurse, out to 
nurse).—v.t. to suckle: to tend, as an infant or 
a sick person: to bring up; to cherish: to 
manage with care and economy: to play skil¬ 
fully, manipulate carefully, keep watchfully in 
touch .with, in order to obtain or preserve the 
desired condition: to hold or carry as a nurse 
does a child.— adj. nurseiike.— ns. nur8(e)iing, 
that which is nursed or fostered; an infant; 
nurs'er; nurs'ery, nursing (Shak.)‘. place for 
nursing: an apartment for children: a place 
where young animals are reared, or where the 
growth of anything is promoted: a piece of 
ground where plants are reared for sale or 
transplanting: a race for two-year-old horses.— 
adj. pertaining to a nursery, or to early training. 
—nurse'-child, a child in the care of a nurse; a 
foster child; nurse'bound, a type of dogfish; 
nurse'maid, a maid servant who takes care of 
children; nurs'ory-gov'emess, a governess for 
. children who still requireanurse'seare; nurs'ery- 
maid, a maid employed in keeping a nursery: 
a nursemaid; nurs'eryman, a man who owns 
or works a nursery: one who is employed in 
cultivating plants, etc., for sale; nurs'ery rhyme, 
a traditional rhyme known to children; nurs'ery 
school, a school for very young children (aged 
two to five); nurs'ery slopes, slopes set apart 
for skiing novicer.— v.t. and v.i. nurae'-tend, to 
attend as a sick-nurse.—nurse'-tender; nurse'- 
tending; nura'ing-fa'ther (B.), a foster-father; 
nurs'ing home, a private hospital.—put (out) to 
nurse, to commit to a nurse, usu. away ftom 
home: to put (an estate) under trustees. [O.Fr. 
norrlce (Fr. nourrice) —L. ndtrix, -ids — nOtrlre, 
to nourish.] 

nurse, ndrs, ». a shark: a dogfish. [Earlier uuss, 
perh. for (an) huss, husk, a dogfish.] 
nursle, ndrs'l, a mistaken form of nousle, mizz)a. 
nurture, nur'char, n. upbringing: rearing: train¬ 
ing: whatever is derived from the individual’s 
experience, training, environment, distinguished 
from nature, or what is inherited: food.— v.t. to 
nourish: to bring up: to educate.— adf. nur'- 
tnral.—n. nur'turer. [O.Fr. noriture (Fr. nourri- 
ture) —L.L. nStritura —L. nOtrire, to nourish.] 
nut, nut, n. popularly, any fruit with seed in a 
hard shell: a hard dry indehiscent fruit formed 
from a syncarpous gynaeceum (bot.)\ often the 
hazel-nut, sometimes the walnut: the head 
(slang): a hard-headed person, one difficult to 
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deal with, a tough: a young blood (also knut, 
pron. knut): a crazy person (also a nut-case, 
slang): a sipall block, usu. of metal, for screwing 
on the end of a bolt: the ridge at the top of 
the fingerboard on a fiddle, etc. (muv.): the 
mechanism for tightening or slackening a bow 
(mus.): a small lump of coal: a small biscuit 
or round cake: a coconut-shell drinking-cup: 
a source of joy (in p/.; slanff). — v.t. to look for 
and gather nuts:— pr.p, nutt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
nutt'ed.—-nr. nat&'rian, one who thinks nuts the 
best kind of food; nut'let, a one-seeded portion 
of a fruit that divides as it matures, as in labiates: 
the stone of a drupe.— adj. nuts, crazy (slang ).— 
ns. nutt'er, one who gathers nuts: nut-butter: 
a crazy person (r/nng); nutt'iness; nutt'ing, the 
gathering of nuts.— adj. nutt'y, abounding in 
nuts: having the flavour of nuts: foolishly 
amorous (slang): mentally unhinged (slang ).— 
adj. nut'-brown, brown, like a ripe hazel-nut.— 
nut'-butt'er, a butter-substitute made from nuts; 
nut'cracker, a bird (Nucifraga) of the crow 
family: (usu. in pi.) an instrument for cracking 
nuts.— adj. like a pair of nutcrackers, as tooth¬ 
less jaws.—nutcracker man, a type of early man 
found in Tanzania in 19S9, by some distin¬ 
guished as a separate species Zinjanthropus; 
nut'-gall, a nut-like gall, produced by a gall- 
wasp, chiefly on the oak; nut'-grass, American 
sedges of various kinds, esp. one with edible 
tuberous root; nut'hatch, a bird (Sitta) that 
hacks nuts and seeks insects on trees like a 
creeper—also nut'jobber, nut'pecker; nut'-hook, 
a stick with a hook for pulling down nut¬ 
bearing boughs: a bailiff: a thief who uses a 
hook; nut-house (slang), a place where people 
are, or behaviour is, crazy; nut'meal, meal made 
from nuts; nut'-oil, an oil got from walnuts or 
other nuts; nut'-pine, the stone-pine or other 
species with large edible seeds; nut'shell, the 
hard covering of a nut; nut'-tree, any tree 
bearing nuts, esp. the hazel; nut'-wee'vil, a 
weevil (Balaninus) whose larvae live on hazel¬ 
nuts; nut'-wrencii, an instrument for turning 
nuts on screws.—a (bard) nut to crack, a difficult 
problem; bo nuts on, about (slang), to be very 
fond of; in a nutshell, in very small space: 
briefly, concisely; not for nuts, not on any account. 
[O.B.hnutu\ O.N. knot, Du. noot, Ger. nMS.r.] 
nutant, nu'tjnt, adi. nodding: drooping.—v.i. 
nu'tate, to nod: to droop: to perform a nuta¬ 
tion.— n. nuta'tion, a nodding: a fluctuation 
in the precessional movement of the earth’s pole 
about the pole of the ecliptic (astron.): the 
sweeping out of a curve by the tip of a growing 
axis (hot.). — adj. nuta'tional. [L. nulSre, to nod.] 
nutmeg, nut'meg, n. the aromatic kernel of an 
East Indian tree (Myristica), much used as a 
seasoning in cookery.— adjs. nut'megged: nut'- 
meggy. rM..E. notemuge—isat and Inferred O.Fr. 
mugue, musk—L. muscus, musk.] 
nutria, nu’tri-B, n. the coypu: its fur. [Sp. 
nutria, otter—L. lutra.] 

nutrient, nu'trl-mt, adj. feeding: nourishing.—-n. 
nu'triment, that which nourishes: food.— adj. 
nutrimental (-m(»«t'/).—w. nutri'tion, act or pro¬ 
cess of nourishing: food.—mZ/s. nutri'tional; 
nntri'tions, nourishing.—odv. nutri'tiously.—n. 
nutri'tiousness.— adj. nu'tritive. nourishing: con¬ 
cerned in nutrition.—fldv. nu'tritively. (L. 
ttStrire, to nourish.] 

nux vomica, nuks vom'ik-s, a seed that yields 
strychnine: the East Indian tree (Strychnos nux- 
vomica", family Loganiaceae) that produces it. 
[L. nux, a nut, vomfre, to vomit.] 
nuzzor, nuz'irr, n. a present to a superior. [Hind. 
nazr, gift.} 
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nuzzle, aonslf, nus'l, v.t. and v.i. to poke, press, 
burrow; root, rub, sniff, caress, or investigate 
with the nose.— v.t. to thrust in (the nose or 
head).— V.I. to snuggle: to go with the nose 
toward the ground. [Freq. vb. from nose.] 
nuzAle, iwz'/, v.r. to train: to bring up: to foster. 
[Origin obscure; confused with nurse; see 
noursle.] 

ny, an obs. spelling of nigh, 
nyanza, nyan'za, also ni- or nt-an'za, n. a lake 
(esp. in African proper names). [Bantu.] 
nyas, ni'as, n. an old form of eyas (q.v.). 
nychthemeron, nik-thi'nu-ron, n. a complete day 
of 24 hours, a night and a day.— adi. nychthi'- 
meral. [Gr. nychthemeron — nyx, nyktos, night, 
himera, day.] 

Nyctaginaceae, nlk-tz-jin-a'si-i, n.pl. a family of 
plants, mainly tropical American, akin to the 
goosefoots and the pinks, including the marvel 
of Peru. [Gr. nyx, nyktos, night.] 
nyctalopia, nlk-t»-ld’pi-o, n. properly, night- 
bljndness, abnormal difficulty in seeing in a 
faint light: by confusion sometimes, day- 
blindness.— adj. nyctiddp'ic. — R. nyc'talops 
(-lops), one affected with nyctalopia:— pi. 
nyctalb'pes. [Gr. nvktaldps, night-blind, day- 
blind— nyx, nyktos, night, alaos, blind, dps, eye, 
face.] 

nyctinasty, nik'tl-nas-tl, n. sleep-movement in 
plants, joint effect of changes in light and 
temperature.— adj. nyctinas'tic. [Gr. nyx, 
nyktos, night, nastos, pressed.] 
nyctitropism, nik-tit'ro-pizm, n. the assumption 
by plants of certain positions at night.— adi. 
nyctitropic (-trap'). [Gr. nyx, nyktos, night, 
tropos, turning.] 

nyctophobia, nik-td-Jd'bi-s, n. morbid fear of the 
night or of darkness. [Gr. nyx, nyktos, night, 
and phobia.] 

nye, an obs. spelling of niiA. 
nylghau, nilgau. See nilgai, 
nylon, ni'bn, n. any of numerous polymeric 
amides that can be formed into fibres, bristles, 
or sheets: any material made from nylon flla- 
ments or fibres: a stocking made of nylon. 
[Formerly a trademark.] 

nymph, nlm/, n. one of the divinities who lived in 
mountains, rivers, trees, etc. (myth.): a i^oung 
and beautiful maiden (often irotHcal): an insect 
pupa (obs.): an immature insect, similar to 
the adult but, with wings and sex-organs un¬ 
developed.— npl. nymphae (-d), the labia minora. 
— ns. Nymphaea (-e'e), the white water-lily 
genus, giving name to a family of dicotyledons 
Nymphaeft'ceae, akin to the buttercup family; 
nyniphae'um, a temple, sanctuary, or grotto of 
the nymphs.— adi. nymph'al.— n. nym^'alid, a 
butterfly of the Nynqthal'idae, a brush-footed 
family with* useless, reduced fore-l^.— adj. 
nymphe'ad.— n. nymph'et, a young nymph: a 
very young girl with strong sex-attraction.— 
adjs. nymph'ic, -al; nymph'ish; nymiA'-like; 
nymph'ly.— ns. nymph'o, a nymphomaniae: 
nymph'olepsy, a species of ecstasy or frepzy said 
to have seized those who had seen a nymph: 
a yearning for the unattainable: nymph'olept, 
a person so affected.— adj. nympholept'ic.— n. 
nympbami'nia, morbid and uncontrollable 
sexual desire in women.—n. and adj. aympho- 
ma'niac. [L. nympha—Oi. nymphi, a bride, a 
nymph.] 

nys, nis, nlz (Spens.) is not. [ne, is.] 
nystagmus, nis-tag'mss, n. a spasmodic, lateral] 
oscillatory movement of the eyes, found in 
miners, etc.— adjs. nystag'roic; nystag'moid. 
[Latinised from Or. nystagmos — nvstazeln, to 
nap.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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O, o, 6, n, the fifteenth letter of our alphabet, 
derived flrotn Greek omicron, chief sounds in 
English, being those in note, not, for, work, son, 
do: anything round or nearly so: a spangle: in 
telwhone, etc., jargon, nought or nothing:— 
/>/.0es,0's(dz): as a mediaeval Roman numeral, 
0<^n, 0—11,000: prefixed o* stands for 
ortho- (fhem.y. —O'-levei, n., adi- (examination at 
end of school course) requiring ordinary, i.e. less 
than A-level, knowledge of a school subject: a 
pass in an O-level. 

O, oh, d, inter}, used in addressing or apostro¬ 
phising, marking the occurrence of a thought, 
reception of information, or expressing wonder, 
admiration, disapprobation, surprise, protest, 
pain, or other emotion. The form O is chiefly 
used in verse (O for, O r/rn/).—Fifteen O's, 
fifteen meditations on Christ's Passion, each 
bi^inning with O, composed by St Bridget; 
O’s of Advent, seven anthems each beginning with 
O, sung on the days before Christmas Eve. 

o’, o, 6, 9, a wom-down form of of and of on. 

O', d, prefix, in Irish patronymics, descendant of. 
[Ir. 6, ua —O.Ir. an, descendant.] 

oat. df, n. a changeling: a dolt: an idiot: a lout: 
— pi. oafs, (jrarely) oaves.— adj. oaf'ish, idiotic, 
doltish: lubberly: loutish. [O.N. affr, elf; cf. 
elf. ouphe.] 

oak, 6k, n. a genus (Quercus) of trees of the beech 
family: its timber valued in shipbuilding, etc.: 
extended to various other trees, as poison-oak, 
she-oak (qq.v.)— adJ. of oak.— adJ. oak'en, of 
oak.— n. oakling, a young oak.— adJ- oak'y, 
like oak, firm; abounding in oaks.—oak'-apple, 
a gall caused by an insect on an oak leaf; oak'- 
egg'er, an egger moth whose caterpillars feed on 
oak; oak'enshaw, a little oak-wood; oak'-fern, 
a fern (Thelypterts dryopteris) of the polypody 
family (translation of Gr. dryopteris, name perh. 
given to ferns growing on oak-trees, transferred 
by Linnaeus to this species); oak'-gall, a gall 
produced on the oak; oak'-leather, a fungus 
mycelium in the fissures of cad oaks; ode'- 
lump, the lichen lungwort; oui'-mast, acorns 
collectively; oak'-nut, a gall on the oak; oak'- 
trae: oak'-wood.—Oak-apple Day, the 29th of 
May, the anniversary of the Restoration in I6fi0, 
when country boys used to wear oak-apples in 
commemoration of Charles If hiding in the 
branches of an oak (the Royal Oak) from Crom¬ 
well’s troopers after Worcester; sport one’s 
oak (university slang), to keep one’s outer dpor 
shut when one does not want visitors; The Oaks, 
a great English race (founded 1779) for three- 
year-old fillies—so named from an estate near 
Epsom. [O.E. dc; O.N. elk, Ger. elche.) 

oaker, (JSpens.). Same as ochre. 

oakum, dk’em, n. old (usu. tarred) ropes untwisted 
and teased out for caulking the seams of ships. 
[O.E. Scumba (feumbe) fW>m d-, away from, and 
the root ottemban, to comb.] 

oar, 6r, dr, n. a light bladed pole for propelling a 
boat: a stirring-pole: a swimming organ: an 
oarsman.—v./. to impel as by rowing.— v.i. to 
row.— n. oar'age, oars collectively: rowing 
movement.— adl-s. oared, fiimidied with oars; 
oarlem: oar'y, having the form or use of mrs. 
—oar'-fiah, a ribhon-fish (Regalecus).— at}}. 
oar'-foetad, having swimming feet.-voor'-lap, 
a rabbit with iis ears stending out gf ritfit angles 
to the head; oar'-loek, (rare), a rowlock; oars'- 


man, a rower; one skilled in rowing; oars'man- 
ship, skill in rowing; oar'weed (same asoreweed). 
—lie or rest on one^s oars, to abstain from rowing 
without removing the oars from the rowlocks: 
to rest, take things easily: to cease from work; 
put in one’s oar, to interpose when not asked. 
(O.E. dr.J 

oasis, 6-d'sis, sometimes o'o-sis, n. a fertile spot or 
tract in a sandy desert: any place of rest or 
pleasure in the midst of toil and gloom:— pi. 
oases (-sez). (Gr. oasis, an Egyptian word; cf. 
Coptic ouahe.] 

oast, dvr, n. a kiln to dry hops or malt.—-n. oast'- 
hoiise. [O.E. ast.J 

oat, dr (oftener in pi. oats, dr.v), n. a well-known 
genus (Avena) of grasses, esp. d. sativa, whose 
seeds are much used as food: its seeds: a musical 
pipe of oat-straw: a shepherd's pipe: pastoral 
song generally.— adj. oat'en. consisting of an oat 
stem or straw: made of oatmeal.—oat'eake', a 
thin hard dry cake made with oatmeal.— 
oat'-grass, a grass of Avena or kindred genus 
used more as fodder than for the seed; oat'- 
meal', meal made of oats.—feel one’s oats, to be 
frisky or assertive: off one’s oats, without 
appetite, off one's food (col/.): sow one’s wild 
oats, to indulge in youthful dissipation or 
exces.ses; wild oats, a wild species of oat (A. 
fatua). [O.E. ate, pi. Stan.J 
oath, 6th, n. a solemn appeal to a god or some¬ 
thing holy or reverenced as witness or sanction 
of the truth of a statement: the form of words 
used: a more or less similar expression used 
lightly, exclamatorily, decorativeiy, or in im¬ 
precation: a swear-word: a curse:—/>/. oatiis 
(6dhz). — adj. oath'able (Shak.), capable of taking 
an oath.—oath'-breaking (Shak.), perjury.—on, 
under, upon oath, sworn to speak the truth: 
attested by oath; take an oath, to have an oath 
administered to one. (O.E. ath: Ger. eld, O.N. 
elthr.] 

oh, ob, n. an objection (in the phrase oh and sol, 
objection and solution).—ob-and-soll'er, a dis¬ 
putant. (From the marginal note ob in old books 
of controversial divinity.] 
obang, 6'bang, n. an old Japanese oblong gold 
coin. [Jap. 6ban.) 

obbligato, ob-(b)lt-g&'td, adJ. that cannot be done 
without.— n. a musical accompaniment of 
independent importance, esp. that of a single 
instrument to a vocal piece. [It.] 
obcompressed, oh’kam-prest, (hot.) ad}, flattened 
fVom front to back. (L. pfx. oh-, towards; in 
mod. L., in the opposite direction, reversed.] 
obcooic, -al, ob-kon'Ik, -el, (hot.) adJs. conical 
and attached by the point. (Pfx. ob-, as in ob- 
compretsed.] 

obcordate, ob-kdr'd&t, (hot.) adJ. inversely heart- 
shaped, as a leaf. (Pfx. ob-, as in obcompresavul.] 
obdiplostemonous, ob-dip-ld-ste’m»n-9s, (hot.) ad}. 
having two whorls of stamens, the outer being 
situated opposite the petals. [Pfx. ob-, os in 
obcompressed.] 

obdurate, tdi'dil-rbt, sometimes (as Shak., Milt.) 
-da , ad}, hardened in heart or in feelings: 
difficult to influence, esp. in a moral sense: 
stubborn: hard.—v.r. and v,i. to make or become 
obdurate.— n. ob'dfiracy (or ob-dO're-si), state 
of being obdurate: invincible hardness of 
heart.— adv. ob'd&rately (or M^—ns. ob'dflrate- 
ness (or -dO'), obdOrfi'tion.—v.t. and v.i. obdfin'. 
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to obdurate. (L. obdOrdre, -atum-^ob-, in^ens., 
against, dfirdrr, to harden-^Arus, hard.] 
obcah. ^ obi. 

obeche, d-be’cHi, n. a large West African tree or 
its whitish wood. INigeriari name.] 
obedience, 6-bi‘dyam, -di-ans, n, the act of doing 
what one is told: the state of being obedient: 
willingness to obey commands: dutifulness: the 
collective body of persons subject to any par¬ 
ticular authority: a written instruction from the 
superior of an order to those under him: any 
official position under an abbot's jurisdiction; 
an obeisance (arch.).—adfs- obfi'dient, obeying: 
ready to obey; obediential (Md-di-en'shl), per¬ 
taining to, of the nature of, obedience.— n, 
obedientiary (-en'-tha-ri), one subject to obedience: 
one charged with an obedience in a monastery. 
— adv. obe'diently.—canonical obedience, the 
obedience, as regulated by the canons, of an 
ecclesiastic to another of higher rank; passive 
obedience, unresisting and unquestioning obed¬ 
ience to authority, iike that taught by some 
Anglican divines as due even to faithless and 
worthless kings like Charles II and James 11. 
[L. <d)idieniia; see obey.] 
obeisance, d-ba's»ns, n. obedience (obx.)‘. a bow 
or act of reverence: an expression of respect.— 
ad}, obei'sant. [Fr. obfissance — oh^tr —L. root 
as obey.) 

obelus, ob'i-las, n. a sign (— or used in ancient 
manuscripts to mark suspected, corrupt, or 
spurious words and passages: a dagger-sign (t) 
used esp. in referring to footnotes (double obelus, 
t; print.): — pi, ob'eli (-//).— n. obelion {d-bf’U^on), 
a point in the sagittal suture of the skull between 
the two parietal foramina.— a^s. obelise'al, of, or 
of the nature of, an obelisk; obclisc'oid, of the 
form of an obelisk: obeliscal.— v.t. ob'elise, 
-ize, to mark with an obelus: to condemn as 
spurious, doubtful, corrupt, etc.—n. ob'elisk, a 
tall, four-sided, tapering pillar, usually of one 
stone, topped with a pyramid: an obelus. [L. 
obelus —Gr. obelos (dim. obeliskos), a spit.] 
Oberon, d'ba-ran, n. king of the fairies, husband of 
Titania. [O.Fr. Auberon', prob. Frankish.] 
obese, o-bes', ad}, abnormally fat.— ns. obese'ness, 
obesity (-bes', -bes'). [L. obesus — ab-, com¬ 

pletely, eddre, isum, to eat.] 
obey, S-bS', v.l. to render obedience: to do what 
one is told: to be governed or controlled.— v.l. 
to do as told by: to comply with: to be con¬ 
trolled by.— n. t^y'er. [Fr. obiir —L. obedire — 
oboedire — ob-, towards, audire, to hear.] 
obfuscate, ob-fus‘kat, v.t. to darken: to obscure.— 
ad}, obfuscaf'ed (.coll.), drunk.—n. obfusc&'tion. 
(L. obfuseSre, ~Btum — ob~, intern., fuscus, dark.] 
obi. 6'bi, obeah (obs. obia), 6’hi-a, n. witchcraft 
and poisoning practised by Negroes of the West 
Indies, Guiana, etc.: a fetish or charm.— v.t. to 
bewitch.— ns. o'beahism, o'beism, o'biiam.— 
o'bi-man; o'bi-woman. [Of W. African origin.] 
ohi, d'bi, It. a broad, gaily embroidered sash worn 
by Japanese women and children. (Jap. obi.] 
obiit, ob'l-lt, d’bi-lt, (L.) died.—obiit sine prole 
(sin'i prd'lf, sin'e prd'le), died without issue, 
obit, oh'it, or d'bit, n. death (obs.): date of death: 
l^uneral ceremonies: office for a dead person: a 
death anniversary: an anniversary or other com¬ 
memoration of a death.— ad}s. ob'ital, obit'Qal, 
pertaining to obits.—n. obit'narist, a writer of 
obituaries.— ad}, obit'fiary, relating to or record¬ 
ing the death of a person or persons.— a. a 
register of deaths, orig. in a monastery; an 
account of a deceased person, or a notice of his 
death: a collection of death-notices; in a 
newspaper often extended to include notices 
of bulbs and marriages, etc. [L.L. obitus — 
obhe, -Uum, to go to meet, travel over, die— ob, 
in the way of. Ire, to go.] 
obiter, ob', 6b'tt-ar, ob'iher, (L.) by the way, cursor¬ 


ily.—oMter dictum (dtk'tam, -/<®»r), something 
said by the way, a cursory remark:—»/. obiter 
dicta (dik'ta). 

ol^ect, ob’JIkt, n. a thing presented or capable of 
being presented to the senses: a thing observed: 
a material thing: that which is thought of, 
regarded as being outside, different from, or 
independent of, the mind (opposed to subject): 
that upon which attention, interest, or some 
emotion is fixed: an oddity or deplorable 
spectacle: that towards which action or desire 
is directed, an end: part of a sentence denoting 
that upon which the action of a transitive verb 
is directed, or standing in an analogous relation 
to a preposition (gram.); interposition (oh.s.): 
presentation to view or to the mind (Skak.),-^ 
v.t. object (-Jekt‘), |o put in front or in the way 
of anything or anybody (arch.): to present to 
sense or mind (arch.): to present, bring forward, 
or adduce (arch.): to offer in opposition; to 
bring as an accusation: to impute (obs.). — v.l. 
to be opposed, feel or express disapproval (with 
to, that, against): to refuse assent.— ad), (obs.) 
opposed, interposed, exposed.— n. objectifici'- 
tion (-Jekt-). — v.t. object’ify, to make objective. 
—n. objec'tion, act of objecting; anything said 
or done in opposition; argument or reason 
against (with to, against): inclination to object, 
dislike, unwillingness.— ad}. objec'tionaUe, that 
may be objected to; requiring to be disapproved 
of; distasteful.— adv. objec'tionably.— v.t. object'- 
ivate, to render objective.— n. objectivA'tion.— 
adj. object'ive (also ob'), relating to or constitut¬ 
ing an object; existing pr considered only in 
relation to mind, subjective (scholastic philos., 
obs.): of the nature of, or belonging to, that 
which is presented to consciousness (opposed to 
sub}ective), exterior to the mind, self-existent, 
regarding or setting forth* what is external, actual, 
practical, uncoloured by one’s own sensations 
or emotions (mod. philos.): denoting the object 
(gram.): in the relation of object to a verb or 
preposition: objecting: (of lenses) nearest the 
object.—If. (-Jekt') the case of the grammatical 
object: a word in that case: an object-glass: the 
point to which the operations (esp. of an army) 
are directed.— adv. objectively.—n. object'ive- 
ness.— v.t. object'ivise, -ize, to objectify.— ns. ob¬ 
jectivism, a tendency to lay stress on what is 
objective; a theory that gives priority to the 
objective; objectivist.— a^. objectivistic.—it. 
objectivity.— adf. ob'jectleas, having no object: 
purposeless.—n. object'or.—ob'iect-ball, a ball 
that a player aims at striking with his own ball; 
ob'ject-find'er, a device in microscopes for locat¬ 
ing-an object in the field before examination by 
a higher power; ob'ject-glass, in an optical 
instrument, the lens or combination of lenses 
at the end neat to the object: ob'ject-less'on, a 
lesson in which a material object is before the 
class: a warning or instructive experience; 
ob'ject-soul, a vital principle attributed by the 
primitive mind to inanimate objects.—money, 
etc., no object, money, etc., not being a thing 
aimed at; distance, etc., no object, distance, etc., 
not being reckoned worth consideration (perh. 
by confusion with the foregoing). [L. objectus, 
pa.p. of ob(j)icfre, or partly the noun objectus, 
•6s (found in the abl.), or the freq. vb. obJeetBre 
— ob, in the way of, Jacire, to throw.] 
objet, ob-shS, (Fr.) an object.—objet d’art (dar), 
an article with artistic value; objet trouvi 
(trS5-v6i same as found object):— pis. objets d’art, 
trouvis. 

objure, ob-jdbr', v.l. to swear.— v.t. to bind by 
oath: to charge or entmt solemnly.- n. objuri'- 
tion, act of binding by oath: a solemn charge. 
(L. obJUrdre, to bind by oath—ob-, down, 
J6r6re, to swear.] 

objurgate, ob’Jar-gSt, or -J6r', v.t. an^ v.l. to chide. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: vf'a-mMt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viil 



—M. o^nryi'tiw.— aifft- okjlir'gatiT*, aHnr'iK- 
torjr. [L. pb/urgSre, -Itium, to rcbuk^oft-, 
intens., to chide.] 

obluceoUte, ob-lta'si-S-UU, (bot.) rnff. like a 
lance-head revereed. as a leaf—about three times 
as long as broad, tapering more gently towards 
base than apex. [Pfx. ob-, as in imompressed.] 
oUaat, ob'bstt m. a province or district. [Ross.] 
oblate, ob'Mr, mU- dedicatwl: offered op. 

—n. a dedicated person, esp. one dedlMted to 
monastic life but not profes^, or to a ' 


o^%ra^. [L. obBtferdre, -dtum—cb-, over, 
lltt^ iRtera), a letter.] 

c^mn, ^bttv%an, h. forgetftibiess; a state of 
uving forgotten: amnesty: a state of Mwg 
rorgotten.—obUv'hws. forgetfbl: prone to 
forget: causing, or associated with, fergetfhil- 
raptly or absent-mindediy unaware 
(with to) forgotten (obr.).—iufv. obliv'iously.— 
M. ^liviousaces; obliviscence {ob-lt-vb'ara), 
forgetfulness: forgetting. (L. (ARvlS, -6nts, 

let.] 


offering: an offering generally. [L. <AUUi:^, 
offered up, used as pa.p. of offerre, to offer; 
see offer.] 

oUate, ob’l&t', ob-Ult', S-bUt', oRl, flattened at 
opposite sides or poles, as a spheroid—shaped 
like an orange.—a. oblato'ness. [On analogy of 
prolate: L. pfx. ob-, against, or (mod. iT) in 
the opposite direction.] 

oblige, d-blR', a-btR’, formerly -b/^i', v.r. to bind 
morally or legally: to constrain: to bind by 
some favour rendered, hence to do a favour to. 
—y./. (eo/f.) to do something as a favour.—a. 
obligant (ob'R-ganf, Scots law), one who binds 
himself to another to pay or to perform some¬ 
thing.—v.r. ob'ligate (Wi-gdr), to constrain {U.S. 
and arch.)', to bind by contract or-duty: to 
bind by gratitude (arch, or co/7.).— (bot.) 
by necessity, without option.—a. obligation 
(ob~R-ga'sh»n), act of obliging: a moral or 
legal bond, tie, or binding power: that to which 
one b bound: a debt of gratitude: a favour: 
a bond containing a penalty in case of failure 
(law), —odv. obligatorily (ob'lig-a-tar-l-ll or 
o-bllg'). —a. ob'ligatorineas (or o-bllg'). — acR. 
ob'Hgatory (or o-bllg"), binding: imposing duty: 
imp(»ed as an obligation: obligate.— ns. obligee 
(ob’U-Ji'), the person to whom another is bound 
by obligation (law)’, one who b under an 
obligation for a fbvoor; oblige'ment, a favour 
conferred.— adj. oblig'iag, disposed to confer 
favours: ready to do a good turn: courteous.— 
ad*, obllg'ingly-— ns. obllg'ingness; obligor 
(ab'll-gdri law), the person who binds himself 
to another. [Fr. obllger —L. obligdre, -drum— 
ob-, down, HgSre, to bind.] 
oblique, if-blik', s-blik', aiR. slanting: neither per¬ 
pendicular nor parallel: not at right anipas; 
aot parallel to an axis: not straightforward: 
indirect: underhand: not a right angle (geom.): 
having the axb not perpendiwar to the plane 
of the base: skew: asymmetrical about the 
midrib (bot.',: monoclinic (erystal,)c—H. an 
oblique line, figure, muscle, etc.: an oblique 
movement or advance, esp. one about 45* from 
the original direction.— v.l. to deviate ffom a 
direct line or from the perpendicubr, to slant: < 
to advance obliquely by facing half right or left 
and then advancing. — v.t. to turn aslant. — nr. 
obUquation (ob-li-kwS’sh»n), obliqawess (-bilk'), 
obli^ty (ob-llk'wl-tl), state of being oblique: 
a slanting direction: crookedness of outlook, 
thinking, or conduct, or an instance of it: irregu¬ 
larity (ob^.—4idV. obliquely. — tuRs. ohiiquid (ob- ( 
Rk'wU; spens."), oblioue; obltq'uitons.—oblique 
case, uiy case other than nominative and voca¬ 
tive (see case); oblique motion (mu.), upward or 
downward motion of one part while another 
remains stationary; oblique narratiiHi or speech, 
indirect speech (see indirect).—obliquity of tte 

--ngte-- --- 

toft 

— ob-, intens., and the root otRguls, stenting.] 
obliterate, S-bllt'a-rat, f.t. to blot out, so as not to 
be readily or clearly readable: to efface: to 

___ A..1_t.__A. 




, rads blunted, two to four times as long as broad 
; (bol.).~-n. a rectangle longer than broad: any 

oWong figure, whether angular or rouqdra. 
t [L. oblongus — ob- (force obscure), and longus, 
I long.] 

r obloquyg ob'h^kwf, n, reproachful language: cen- 
I sure: calumny: disgrace. [L. obloquium — ob, 
against, loqui, to speak.] 

1 olmutescent, ob-mB-tes’snt, atR- speechless: per- 
SBtently silent.—n. obmutesc'ence. (L. obmS- 
tiseins, -entls, pr.p. of obmOtlselre, to become 
dumb— ob-, intens., mfktus, dumb.] 
obnod^ ob-nok'shas, ad}, liable (to hurt, 
punishment, or censure; obs.): subject to the 
amority (oor.): exposed (rare): objectionable: 
offensive: noxious, hurtful (erron.).—adv. ob¬ 
noxiously.—n. obnox'iottsness. [L. obnoxius— 
^•exposed to, noxa, hurt.] 
obnubilation, oh-nR-bi-lS'shan, n. clouding: dark¬ 
ening.—v.r. obnaiiilate. (L. obnQbUare, to cloud 
O'W—-L.^oo-, over, nUbilus, cloudy.] 
oboe, d'bd, (arch.) 6'bol, n. a double-reed treble 
woodwind instrument: an organ stop of similar 
tone.—n. o bSist, a player on the oboe —oboe 
d amore (dho da-md'rS; It., oboe of love), an 
old oboe a minor third lower; oboe di caccia 
(dS-kat chtt', of the chase), an obsolete alto 
or tenor oboe. (It. oboe —Fr. hautboi ■; see 
hautboy.] 

oW, ob'ol, H. in ancient Greece, the sixth part of a 
dmhm m weight, or in money (about lid.).— 
atR. ob olary, extremely poor— n. ob'olus (L.), 
an obolin the Middle Ages applied to various 
small coins, as the English halfpenny:—p/. ob'oli 
W). [Gr. obolos,] 

oborate, ab-o'vOt, (hot.) a<R. egg-shaped in outline, 
with the narrow end next to the base.—odv. ob«'- 
vately.—od/. obS'void, solidly obovate. [Pfx. 
0 O-, u in obcompressed.] 
obreption, ^rep'shan, n. surprising by stealth 
(<^.)i obtaining or seeking to obtain a gift, 
etc., by false statement—different both in sense 
and in etymology from .lubrepthn (law).-—ad}- 
pbi^tlous ^tish'as). [L. obreptid, -dnis—ob, 
to the way of, rlplre, to creep.] 
obscene, A-sin', atR. filthy: offensive to the 
senses or the sensibility, disgusting: indecent 
esp. in a sexual sense: (less strongly) offending 
against an accepted standard of morals or taste: 
ill-omened (obs.), — ad*, obsceno'ly.— ns. ob¬ 
scene ness. lAacanity (-sen' or -sin'). [L. ob- 
scinus.) 

obscm, ob-sk&r', atR. dark: not distinct: 
easily understood: not clear, legible, o; per¬ 
spicuous: unknown: hidden: inconspic lous: 


in darkness.*—‘Re darkness: an obscure Jace: 
indistinctness.—v.r. to darken: to dim: to hide: 
to make less plain: to render doubtful —v 


MSI 


close up and .do away with (as a tubular element; 
med. and btot.).-~atR. oblk'tjftaa, effaced: 
Without defined mqrgins.—a. oUiteri'tion.—nd/. 

^ /ate, fdr; ml, Utr (her); mine; mile, 


ment or reform; obaefirannsm (or -rJfcflrO, 
opposition to inquiry or reform; obscQrant'ist 
(or -skOr\ an obscurant.—udi, pertaining to 
obscurantism.—Jr. obscfirfi'tion, the act of otmur- 
ing or stete of being obscured.—m/v. obscfirely. 
—ms. obscHre'meot; obscOre'iMu: obsciir'ar; 
fltr; mate; mddn,fd6t; dhen (then) 
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aute or quality of being obacure: to watch proceedinga.— cmO. obaerv'ing, habitu- 
darknep: an obacute place, imtnt, or conc^tion. ally taking notice: attentive.—odv. obacrv'ingly. 
[Fr. ooscur—-L. obseOrus — ob-, over, and the —observatifMi car, a railway carriage d««ig«t^ to 

root* seen in L. scutum, shield, Gr.■ skeui, allow passengers to view scenery. [Fr. observer 
covering.] _L. observSre, -Stum—ob, towards, servdre, to 

obsecrate, ob si-krat, v.r. to b^ech: to implore, keep.] 

oteecr&'tion, supplication: one of the ob»^, ob-ses\ v.t. to besiege (o6s.): to beset 
clauses in the Litany beginning with by. [L. (arch.): to occupy the thoughts of obstinately 

obsecrare. Stum, to entreat; ob, before, sacrare and persistently.— n. obsession (-sesb'an),, a 

—sneer, sacred.] siege (obs.): persistent attack, esp. of an ^il 

obsequent, ob'si-kwsnt, adl. flowing in a contrary spirjt (arch.): the state of being so molested 

direction to the original slope of the land, from without—opp. to possession, or control 

parallel to the consequent and perpendicular to by an evil spirit from within (arch.): morbid 

the subsequent streams. [L. ob, face to face with, persistence of an idea in the mind, against one’s 

sequins, -entis, pr.p. of sequi, to follow.] will: a fixed idea.— adj. obsess'ional.—n. obsess'* 

obsequies, ob’si-kwiz, n.pl. funeral rites and solem* ionist, one who is obsessed by a fixed idea.—(u<i. 

nities:—s/ng. (rare) ob'sequy (Milt, obsequie). obsess'ive, relating to obsession: obsessing. [L. 

— atffs. obsequial (-se'kwi-sl), obse'quious (Shak.; obsidire, obsessuip, to besiege.] 
see also next word). (L.L. obscquinc, a confusion obsidian, ob-sid'i-an, n. a vitreous acid volcanic 
of L. exsequlae, funeral rites, and obsequium: see rock resembling bottle-glass. (From obsidi&nus, 

next word.] a false reading of L. obsidnus (lapis), a stone 

obsequious, ob-si'kwbas, adi- orig., compliant, found by one Obsius (wrongly Obsidius) in 

obedient, dutiful: now, compliant to excess: Ethiopia, according to Pliny.] 
fawning.— adv. obse'quiously.— n. obsb'quious- obsidional, ob-sid'i-an~»l, adJ. pertaining to a siege, 
ness. [L. obsequidsus, compliant, obsequium, —Also obsid'ionary. [L. obsidid, -dnis, a siege; 
compliance— ob-, towards, sequi, to follow.] see obsess.] 

observe, ob-surv', v.t. to keep in view: to watch: obsign, ob-sin', obsignate, (di-sig’nSt, vs.t, to seal, 
to subject to systematic watching: to regard confirm.—n. obsigni'tion (-sig-). — ad}, obsig'- 

attentively: to direct watchful and critical natory. [L. obsignate, to seal up—ob-, over, 

attention to with a view to ascertaining a fact: signare, to mark, seal.] 

to ascertain by such attention: to notice: to obsolescent, ob-sa-les'ant, adi. going out of use: 
attend to: to remark in words: to comply with: in course of disappearance: tending to become 
to act according to: to heed and to carry out in obsolete.—v.i. obsolesce i-les'), to be in process 
practice: to keep with ceremony: to celebrate: of going out of use.—n. obsolesc'ence.— adi.db’- 
to keep (as silence): to be deferential to, to solete (-lit), gone out of use: antiquated: no 
humour (Shak.). — v.i. to take observations: to longer functional or fully developed.— adv. ob'- 
make remarks.—n. (Scot.) a remark.— adj. soletely.— ns. ob'soleteness; obsole'tion (rare); 
observ'able, discernible, perceptible: worthy of ob'sol^ism.—planned obsolescence, the going 
note: notable: to be observed.—n..something out of date of a product according to a pre- 
that can be observed by the senses, with or arranged plan—achieved, e.g. by change of 
without the help of instrument(s).— n. observ'- certain non-essential characteristics of the model, 
ableness.— adv. observ'aUy.— ns. observ‘ance, [L. obsoliscire, obsoletum, perh. from pfx. obs- 
the keeping of, or acting according to, a law, (ob-, completeness) and the root of alire, to 
duty, custom, ceremony: the keeping with nourish.] 

ceremony or according to custom: a custom obstacle, ob'sta-kl, n. anything that stands in the 
observed or to be observed: a rule of religious way of or hinders advance.— adj. (Shak.) stub- 
life: an order or company accepting it (esp. the born.—obstacle race, a race in which obstacles 
Observants), or their house: a deferential act or have to be passed. [Fr.,—L. obstaculum — ob, 
treatment: watchful heed (5AnAr.): now rarely, in the way of. s/dre, to stand.] 
observation; observ'ancy, observance: observa- obstetric, -al, ob-stet’rik, -al, adjs. pertaining to 
tion: a house of Observants.— adJ. observ'ant, midwifery.— ns. obstetrician (ob-sti-trish’an), a 
observing: having powers of observing and man or woman skilled in practising, or quailed 
noting: taking notice: keeping an observance: to practise, obstetrics; obstet'rics, the science of 
carefully attentive.— n. an obsequious attendant midwifery. [L. obstetricius (the -tc- confused 
(Shak.): one strict to comply with a custom, etc. with the suffix -iV)— obstetrix, -ids, a midwife— 
— ns. (Miserv'ant or Observ'aatine (-an-tin, -tin), a ob, before, stare, to stand.] 

Franciscan friar of stricter rule.— adv. observ'- obstinate, ob'sti-ndt, adi. blindly or excessively 
antly.—n. observA'tion, act of observing: habit, firm: unyielding: stubborn: not easily subdued 
practice, or faculty of seeing and' noting: or remedied.— ns. ob'stinacy (-na-si), ob'stinate- 
attention: the act of recognising and noting nest.— adv. ob'stiiiately. [L. obstinate. Stum — 
phenomena as they occur in nature, as dis- ob, in the way of, standee (found in compounds), 
tinguished from experiment: a reading of an a form of stare, to stand.] 
instrument: the result of such observing: watch- obstipation, od-.rr/-pd'sAan,/i. extreme constipation, 
ing: now rarely, observance: that which is [L. o6, against, stipdre, -dtum, to press.] 
observed: a remark: the fact of being observed, obstreperons, ob-strep'a^as, ad}, making a loud 
m^.observi'tional, consisting of, or containing, noise: clamorous: noisy: unruly.—v.r.obBtrep'* 
observations or remarks: derived from observa- crate (Sterne).—adv. obstrep'erously.—a. 
tion, as distinguished from experiment. — adv. streg'erousnesB. [L. abstreperus — ob, before, 
obwrvA'tionally.— adi. ohoerv'ative, observant: against, strepire, to make a noise.] 
observational.—as. ob'servitw(now rare or o6j.), obstriction, ob-strik’shan, a. obHgation. [L. ob 
one who observes in any sense; a remarker; stringire, abstrictum, to bind up.} 
observ'atory, a building or station for making cb^opalous, obstropulous, ob-strop'a-la.s, S-las 
astronomical and physical obKrvatiens; a view- illlt. forms of obstreperous, 
point: a spying place; obecrv'er. one who obstruct, ob-struki\ v.r. to block up: to hinder 
observes in any sense: one whose ftinetion it is from passing or progressing: to shut oflT: to 

to take observations: foimerly, airman who hamper.—v-/. to be an obstruction: to practise 

accompanied pilot to observe, now, flying obstruction.—as.obstruc'terfrare); obstrnc'tion, 
officer (q.v.): a member of the Royal Observer act of o1»tructing: a state of being obstructed: 
Corps, a uniformed civilian organisation that which hinders progress or action: an 

affiliated to the Royal Air Force: one deputed obstacle: opposition by dilatory tactics, as in a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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legislative assembly: obstrnc'tkmist, a politician 
who pnmtises obstruction.— ati}- obstruct'ive, 
tending to obstruct: hindering. — n. a hindrance: 
a hinderer of progress.— adv. obatruct'ively. — n. 
obstruct'or. — adi- obstruent (ob'slrdb~»nt), ob¬ 
structing: blocking up.—n. anything that ob¬ 
structs, esp. .in the passages of the body: an 
astringent drug; a stop or a fricative(pAon.). [L. 
obstru/i'e, obstruelum — ob, in the way of, 
struire, structum, to pile up, build.] 
obtain, ob-tan', v,t. to get: to procure by effort: 
to gain: to reach (orcA.): to hold, occupy (oAr.). 
—v.f. to be established; to continue in use: to 
hold good; to prevail, to succeed (arch.)-, to 
attain (obs.). — adi- obtain'able. — ns. obtain'er; 
obtain’ment; obtention (‘len's/an), getting. [Fr. 
obtenir —L. obtMre, to occupy — ob, against, 
lenere, to hold.] 

obtect, obtected, ob-tekt', -id, adjs. having wings 
and legs immovably pressed against the body in a 
hard chitinous case, as many insect pupae. [L. 
obtegfre, obtectum, to cover over — ob-, over, 
teg/re, to cover.] 

obtempcr, ob-tem'p»r, v.t. to yield obedience to. — 
Also v.i. (with to, unto ).— Also obtera'peratr. [L. 
oblemperare, -Stum — ob, before, temperbre, to 
restrain oneself.] 

obtend, ob-tend', (obs.) v.l. to hold out in opposi¬ 
tion; to put forward, allege. [L. obfndfrc, to 
stretch before— ob, in front of, tendfre, to stretc h. ] 
obtest, ob-iest', v.t. to call to witness: to adjure. — 
v.f. to protest. — n. obtesti'tion. (L. obtestari, to 
call as a witness — ob, before, testis, a witness.] 
obtrude, ob-trood‘, v.t. to thrust forward, nr upon 
one, unduly or unwelcomely. — v.i. to thrust one¬ 
self forward. — ns. obtrud'er; obtrud'ing; obtru¬ 
sion i-troo'shsn), an unwanted thrusting in or 
forward, or upon one. — adj. obtrusive (-troo'siv), 
disposed to thrust oneself in or forward: unduly 
prominent or projecting. — adv. obtru'sively.—/i 
obtru'sivcness. [L. obirudfre — ob, against, irQ- 
dire, trOsum, to thrust.] 

obtruncate, ob-trung'kat, v.t. to cut or lop oif the 
head of. [L. ohtruncare, -atum, to cut in pieces, 
mutilate — oh-, intens., truncate, cut off.] 
obtund, ob-tund‘, v.t. to blunt or dull: to deaden. 
— adj. obtund'ent, dulling. — n. an application to 
deaden irritation. [I.. obtundfre, to strike upon 
■—ob, against, tundire, to thump.] 
obturate, ob'tu-rat, v.t. to stop up. — ns. obturft'- 
tion, stopping up: in gunnery, stopping of a hole 
to prevent the escape of gas; ob'tur&tor, a 
structure or device that closes a cavity; the 
structures closing a lar^ opening in the hip¬ 
bone (anat.). [L. obturate, -atum, to stop up; 
etymology obscure.] 

obmse, ob-tus', adj. blunt; not pointetf; blunt 
or rounded at the tip (hot.): greater than a 
right angle (grom.); dull: dull-witted: insensi¬ 
tive.—odr. obtuse'ly. — ns. obtuse'ness, obtus'ity. 
— adis. obtuse’-angled, -aag’ular, having an 
angle greater than a right angle. [L. obtbsus — 

pa. p. of obtundirex cf. obtund.] 

obumbrate, ob-um'brat, v.t. to overshadow. — n. 
obumbri'tioa. [L. obumbrare, -atum — ob, in the 
way of, umbra, shadow.] 

obveation, ob-vsn'shan, (oAr.) n. any incidental 
occurrence, or advantage, esp. a fee. [L. obvenire, 
-ventum, to come to meet, come by chance—oA, 
face to face with, venire, to come.] 
obverse, ob’vurs, ci>-vurs', adj. turned towards one: 
compiemental, constituting the opposite aspect 
of the same fact: having the base narrower than 
the apex {hot.): got by obversion (Jog.). — n. 
obverse (ob'vdrs), the side of a coin containing 
the head, or principal symbol; the face or side 
of anything normally presented to vieyv: a 
counterpart or opposite aspect: a proposition 
obtained from another by obversion (tog .).— 

adv. olnwrse'ly.—n, obveT’eion, tl]^ adi of turning 

fiUe,J3r; mi, Mr (her); mine; mdtt 


a thing toward one: a species of immediate 
inference where the contradictory of the original 
predicate is predicated of the original subject, 
the quality of the proposition being changed— 
e.g. to infer from Ail A is B that No A is not B— 
also called permutation and equipoUence (tog.).— 
v.t. obvert', to turn in the direction of, or face to 
face with, something: to infer the obverse of. 
[L. obversus, turned against, or towards— ob-, 
towards, vertire, to turn.] 
obviate, ob'vi-il, v.t. to meet on the way (obs.): to 
prevent cr dispose of in advance: to forestall. 
— n. obvii'tion. [L. obvlire, -Stum — ob, in the 
way of, viSre, viStum, to go— via, a way.) 
obvious, ob'vi-»s, adj. meeting one in the way 
(obs.) : easily discovered or understood: clearly 
or plainly evident.— adv. ob'viously.— n. ob'vious- 
ness. [L. obvius —oA, via; see foregoing.] 
obvolute, -d, ob'va-lOt, -idot, or -vo-, -id, (hot.) adjs. 
arranged so that each leaf of a pair is condupli- 
cate and enfolds one-half of the other.— adj- 
obvolvent (-vol'vant), enwrapping: curved down¬ 
ward or inward (entom.). (L. obvolutus, pa.p., 
and obvolvens, -entis, pr.p., of obvolvire, to 
enwrap— ob, over, volvire, volQtum, to roll.] 
oca, o'ka, n. a South American wood-sorrel with 
edible tubers. [Sp., from Qucchua.] 
ocarina, ok-a-re'n», n. a fluty-toned bird-shaped 
musical toy, orig. of terra-cotta, [ft., dim. of 
oca, a goose.] 

Occamism, ok'am-izm, n. the doctrine of the 
nominalist schoolman, William of Occam or 
Ockham (who died about 1349).—n. Occ'amist.— 
Occam’s razor, the principle that entities are not 
to be multiplied beyond necessity, 
occamy, ok'a-mi, n. a silvery alloy, [alchemy.] 
occasion, a-ka'zhan, n. a case, instance, time of 
something happening: events, course of events 
(Shak.) : a suitable juncture: a special time or 
season: a chance of bringing about something 
desired: opportunity: an event which, although 
not the cause, determines the time at which 
another happens: a reason, pretext, or excuse: 
requirement: need: (usu. in p/.) business: (in 
pt.) neces.sary bodily functions (obs.): a special 
ceremony, celebration, or event: communion 
service (Scot, formerly): doing, occasioning, 
matter of responsibility (Shak.). — v.t. to give 
occasion or rise to; to cause: to accustom (oAs.). 
. — adi- occA'sional, happening, occurring infre¬ 
quently, irregularly, now and then: resulting from 
accident (oAs.): produced on or for some special 
event or fur special occasions: constituting ^e 
occasion.— rut. occa'sionalism, the Cartesian 
explanation of the apparent interaction of mind 
and matter by the direct intervention of God 
on the occasion of certain changes occurring in 
one or the other,' occi'sionalist; occfiBionallty. 
— adv. occA'sionaliy, casually (obs.): on or for 
an occasion: now and then.— n. occi'sioner.— 
occasional cause, the event which in the Cartesian 
philosophy is only the occasion, not the true 
cause: that by which the eflicient cause comes 
into operation; occasional conformist (hist.), a 
Dissenter who qualified for office by conforming 
to the Church of England upon occasion; 
occasional table, a small portable ornamental 
table, —occasioned by, (which was) a consequence 
of(oA.r.): caused by: necessitated by; on occasion, 
in case of need: as opportunity^ offers: from 
time to time; rise to the occasion (see rise); 
take occasion, to take advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity (to). [L. occSsIS, Snls, opportunity 

— ob, in the way of, cad/re, casum, to fall.] 
Occident, Occident, ok'si-dant, n. the quarter of the 
sky where the heavenly bodies set: the west— 
opp. to Orient.—adj. Occidental, occidental 
(-dent't), western; characteristic of the West 
(esp. Europe, America, the Western United 
States): relatively less precious, as a gem 
’, jdr; mate; mdbn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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(b^ause the best stones were presumed to come 
from the East).— n. a westerner: a language 
invented by Edgar de Wahl (1922).—v.r. occi- 
den'taliee, -4ie, to cause to conform to western 
ideas or customs.— ns. Occidcn'talism, the 
culture and ways of Occidental peoples; Occi- 
den'talist, a student of Occidental languages: 
an Oriental who favours western ideas, customs, 
etc.— adv. occiden'tally.—occidental topaz, a 
semiprecious yellow quartz; occidental turquoise, 
odontolite. [L. ocddins, -entls, setting, pr.p. 
of occidfre — ob, towards, down, cadfre, to fall.] 
occiput, ok'si-put, n. the back of the head or skull. 
—adi- occip'ital, pertaining to the back of the 
head.— n. the occipital bone, the bone at the back 
of the skull.— adv. occip'itally. [L. occiput — ob, 
over against, caput, head.] 
occlude, o-kiood’, v.t. to shut in or out: to cut or 
shut olT: to stop (as a passage, cavity, or open¬ 
ing): to bring together (as the teeth or eyelids) : 
to absorb or retain (as a gas by a metal or other 
solid).- - v.i. to bite or close together (as the teeth). 
— adj. occlu'dent, serving to occlude: occluding. 
— n. that which occludes.— adj. occlu'sal (-sa/), 
pertaining to occlusion of teeth.— n. occlu'aion 
l-shsn), a closing of an opening, passage, or 
cavity: the act of occluding or absorbing: the 
bite or mode of meeting of the teeth: the forma¬ 
tion, or condition, of an occluded front.— adj. 
occlu'sive (-siv), serving to close: characterised 
by occlusion.—rt. (phon.) a sound produced by 
closing the breath passage.— n. occlu'sor, that 
which closes, csp. a muscle for closing an open¬ 
ing.—occlud^ front, an advancing cold front 
into which a mass of warm air has been driven 
obliquely, forming a bulge which narrows as the 
warm air is lifted up and the cold air flows in 
beneath. (L. occiadire, -clusum — oh, in the 
way of, chiudfre, to shut.] 
occult, ok-uit', ok'uit, adj. hidden: of a line, faint, 
or dotted, or to be rubbed out later (rare): secret: 
esoteric: unknown: not discovered without 
test or experiment (obs.): beyond the range of 
sense: transcending the bounds of natural know-. 
ledge: mysterious; magical: supernatural.— v.t. 
occult (ok-uit'), to hide: to hide by interposing. 
— v.i. to become temporarily invisible (as a 
lighthouse light).— n. occultS'tion, a concealing, 
esp. of one of the heavenly bodies by another: 
state of being hidden.— adj. occult'ed.— ns. occ'- 
ultism, doctrine or study of things hidden or 
mysterious-theosophy, etc.; occ'ultist, one 
who believes in occult things.— adv, occult'ly.— 
It. occult'ness.—occult sciences, alchemy, astrol¬ 
ogy, magic, palmistry, etc. (L. occuitus, pa.p. of 
occulire, to hide— ob-, over, and the root of 
cei&re, to hide.] 

occupance, etc., occupation, etc. See occupy, 
occupy, ok'u-pi, v.t. to take possession of: to 
capture: to hold: to fill (post, office); to take 
up, as a space, time, etc.: to tenant: to busy: 
to lay out in trade (B .): to cohabit with (obs.). —» 
v.i. to hold possession (obs.)i to trade (obs.): 
to cohabit (obs.): — pr.p. occ'iipying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. occ'upied.— ns. occ'upance (rare), occ'ii- 
pancy, the act or fact of occupying, or of taking 
or holding possession (esp. of that which pre¬ 
viously had no owner): possession; the time 
during which one occupies; occ'npant, one who 
takes or has possession.— v.t. occ'upate (obs.), to 
occupy.— adj. (oh.s.) occupied.— n. occOp&'tion, 
the act of occupying: possession: state of being 
employed or occupied; that which occupies or 
takes up one’s attention; habitual employment, 
profession, craft, or trade.— adi- owupational. 
— adJs. occiipi'tional, connected with habitual 
occupation; occ'upfttive, held by tenure based 
on occupation.—«. occ'Qpier (-pi-ar), one who 
occupies: an occupant: one who practises (o6r.): 
a dealer (obs.). —occimational disease, a disease 


common among workers engaged in a iMrticular 
occupation because encouraged by the condi¬ 
tions of that occupation; oceupatioad therapy, 
treatment of a disease (inci. a mental disease) 
or an injury by a regulated course of euiUble 
work; occupation level, in an archaeological 
site, any of several distinct layers of debris left 
by successive occupations, from which the site 
can be dated. (Fr. occuper —L. occupAre, -Alum 
— ob-, to, on, capfre, to take; the -y is un¬ 
explained.] 

occur, o-kur’, v.i. to meet (ed>s.): to come into the 
mind of (with to): to be, be found; to happen: 
(of festivals) to fall on the same day:—pr.o. 
occurr'ing; pa.p. occarred'.—n. occorrence(-kHr'). 
act or fact of occurring: anything that happens: 
an event, esp. one unlooked for or unplanned.— 
(tdj. occurr'ent, occurring: happening: turning 
up: to be found; incidental.— n. one who or 
that which meets or comes in contact (obs.): 
an occurrence, an item of news (arch.). (L. 
occurrfre — ob, in the way of, currire, to run.] 
ocean, 6'shan, n. the vast expanse of salt water that 
covers the greater part of the surface of the globe: 
any one of its great divisions (Atlantic, Pacific, 
Indian, Arctic, Antarctic; also Southern—i.e. 
the belt of water round the earth between 40” 
and 661“ south—and German—i.e. the North 
Sea); any immense expanse or vast quantity 
(fig.).—adj. pertaining to the great sea.—ns. 
oceanarium, o-shan-ar'i-api, an enclosed part of 
the sea (also called seaquarium), or a large salt¬ 
water pond, in which dolphins, porpoises, etc., 
are kept and tamed; oceanaut (d’sha-ndt), one 
who lives, observes, explores, under the sea.— 
adjs. Oceanian (6-shi-a'ni-an), pertaining to 
Oceania, which includes Polynesia, Micronesia, 
Melanesia, with or without Australasia; oceanic 
(A-shi-an'ik), pertaining to the ocean; found or 
formed in the ocean or high seas, pelagic: wide 
like the ocean.— ns. oceanid (a-.te'an-id), a 
daughter of Oceanus; an ocean nymph:—p/. 
oceanides (d-se-an'id-ez); oceanographer (o-shi- 
an-og’ra-far, or S-.sh»n-, or 6-si-an-). —a«fr‘. oceano¬ 
graphic (o-ski-an-o-graj 'ik, or 6-shan-, or d-si-an-). 
— ns. oceanog'raphy, the scientific description 
of the ocean; oceanol'ogy.—o'cean-bi'sin, the 
depression in which the waters of an ocean are 
contained; o'cean-grey'hound, a very fast 
steamer: oceanic islands, islands far from the 
mainland; o'cean-stream' (Miii.), the river 
Oceanus (Okeanos), supposed to encircle the 
land of the world. [O.Fr. occean —L. Ocfdnus 
—Gr. Okfdnos, the river, or its god.] 
ocellus, d-sel'as, n. a simple eye or eye-spot, dis¬ 
tinguished from a compound ^e, in insects and 
other lower animals: an eyelike or ringed spot 
of colour:— pi. oceW’i.—adjs. ocell'ar, of, or of 
the nature of, an ocellus or ocelli; ocell'ate (or 
os'ai-at), -d,eyelike and ringed; having an eye¬ 
like spot or spots.— n. ocellation (os-»-la'sh»n). 
[L. Ocellus, dim. of oculus, an eye.] 
ocelot, o'- or o'si-iot, n. an American cat (Fells 
pardalis), like a small leopard.— adj. o'celoid. 
[Mcx. ocelotl, jaguar.] 

och, ohh, interj. expressing impatience, or con¬ 
temptuous dismissal—pshaw, tut (Scot.): in 
Ireland and part of Scotland, expressing regret, 
ocherous, etc. See ochre. 

ochidore, ok'i-ddr, -dor, n. Kingsley’s name (not 
otherwise known) for a shore-crab, 
ochlocracy, ok-lok'ra-si, n. mob-rule.— n. och'kt- 
crat (-Id-krat). — adjs. ochlocrat'ic, -al.— adv. 
ochlocrat'ically.— n. ochlophobia, ok-b-jfS'bl-a, 
fear of crowds (Gr. phobos, fear). (Gr. ocMo- 
kraliA — ochlos, a crowd, kratos, power.] 
ochone. See ohone. 

Oebotona, ok-6-l6’na, n. the pika genus. [Mongol 
ochodona.] 

ochre, "d'Arar, n. a native pigment composed of 


Neutral vowels in unaccoited syllables: d'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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fine day and an iron oxide (limonite in yellow dition of being octaploid.—Also oc'toploM, etc. 

ochre, haematite in red): a paint manufactured (Gr. oktaploos, eightfold, eidbr. form.J 

from it, used for colouring walls, etc.: an octapody, octaiiodic. Seeoct(a)>. 
earthy meullic oxide of various kinds: money, octaroon. See octoroon, 
esp. gold (slattg). —v.t. to mark or colour with octastich ... to ... octastyle. See oct(a)<. 
ochre.— a4js. ochri'ceous, ochreous {d'krl-as), octave, ok'/iv, •idr, n. a set of eight: the last day 
e'chroid, o'chrous (sometimes o'cherous), o'chry of eight beginning with a church festival: the 
(also o'chrey, o'cbery). consisting of, contoining, eight days from a festival to its octave: an 
or resembling, ochre; ochroleu'cous (Gr. leukos, eighth, or an interval of twelve semitones (miu.): 
white), yellowish white. (Fr. ocre—L. ochra — a note or sound an eighth above (or below) 
Or. Schra —dchros, pale yellow.] another (mus.): the range of notes or keys 

ochrea. See ocrea. from any one to its octave (mus.); an organ 

o’clock. See clock. stop sounding an octave higher than the keys 

ocrea (commonly ochrea), ok'ri~», (bot.) n. a indicate: a cask containing the eighth.part of a 
sheath formed of two stipules united round a pipe of wine: an eight-lined stanza: the first 

stem:—-p/. o«^h)'reae (-eh—atf/. oc(h)'reite. [L. eight lines of a sonnet.—consisting of eight 

ocreo, a legging.} (esp. lines); in octaves: sounding an octave 

oct(aKokf(-£t,-a), alsoocto-, g.v., in composition, higher.— atii. octiv'al, pertaining to an octave: 
ei^t.— n. octachord (ok'tJ-kdrd; Gr. chorde, based on the number eight.—oc'tave-flute', the 
a gut string), an eight-stringed instrument: a piccolo, an octave above the ordinary flute.— 
diatonic series of eight tones.— adj. octachord'al. great octave, the bass octave, conventionally 
—n. octagon (ok'ts-gon; Gr. gonla, an angle), represented by capital letters, from C, on the 
a plane figure of eight sides and eight angles.— second line below the bass stave, up; law of 
Also adi'—adl- octagonal (-tag'anrsl). — adv. octaves, the relationship which arranges the 
octag'onally.— n. octahedron (ok-t»-hi'dron‘, Gr. elements in order of atomic weight and in groups 
hedra, a base), a solid bbunded by eight plane of eight, with recurring similarity of properties; 
faces:— pi. octahe'drons, octahd'dra.— adj. octa- small octave, the tenor octave, from the second 
hfi'dral.— n, octahfi'drite, anatase, crystallising space in the bass. [Fr.,—L. octavus, eighth.] 
in square bipyramids—o^.ocUmerous (ok-tom'; octavo, ok-ta'vo, adf. having eight leaves to the 
Gr. meros, a part), having parts in eights.— n, sheet: (conventionally) of a size so obtained, 
octameter (ok-tam7-far; Gr. metro/r, a measure), whether so folded or not.— n, a book printed 
a line of eight feet or measures.—actf. octandrous on sheets so folded; (conventionally) a book 
(ok-tan'drssi Gr. anir, andros, a man; bot.), of such a size; contracted 8vo—usually mean¬ 
having eight stamens—.n.p/. Octan'dria, a ing a medium octavo 5fx9 inches:—p/. 
Linnaean class of plants with eight stamens.— oct&'vSs. [L. in octavo, in the eighth— octavus, 
ati^. octan'drian.— adi. octangular (ok-tang'gB~ eighth.] 

ibr), having eight angles.—n. octapody (ok-rap'a- octennial, ok-ten'yal, -.i-al, adj. happening every 
di; Gr. pour, podos, foot; pros.), a line of ei^ht eighth year: lasting eight years.—udv. octenn'- 
feet.— aeli. octapodic (ok'ta-pod'ik). —n. octastich ially. (L. octennium, eight years— annus, year.] 
(ok't9~stlk; Gr. stichos, row, line; pros.), a octet, octett, octette, ok-iet', n. a group of ei ght 
strophe of eight lines—also octastichon (ok- (lines of verse, electrons, musicians, etc.): a 
tas'ti-kon). — adj. octas'tichoua (bot.), in eisdit composition for eight musicians. [On analogy 
rows.— adj. octastroph'ic (Gr. strophe, strophe; of duet, as It. ottetto, Ger. aktett.] 
pros.), consisting of eight strophes.—orb', octas^le octillion, ok-til'yan, n. a million raised to the 
(ok’ta-stil', Gr. stjjos, a column; archit,), eighth power, expressed by a unit with forty¬ 
having eight columns at the end.—n. a building eight ciphers; in U.S., one thousand raised to 
or portico so designed.—Also oc'tostyie. [Gr. the ninth power, i.e. a unit with twenty-seven 
okta-, combining form of oktB, eight.] ciphers. [Modelled on million—L. octo, eight.] 

octad, ok'lad, n. a set of eight things.—u<(r. octmgenary, ok’tin^Ji'na-ri, n. an eight-hundredth 
octad'ic. [Gr. oktas, -ados.] .anniversary.—Also octingentenary (-jen-ti'). [L. 

octagon ... to ... octahedrite. See oct(a)-. octingindrius, 800 each.] 

octal, ok'tat, adj. pertaining to, or based on, the octo-, ok-rd-,-to-, also ocKa)-, 9 .y., in composition, 
number eight. [Gr. okto, eight.] eight.— n. octocentenary (ok-t6-sin-ten’a-ri or 

octamerous . . . to . .. octandrian. See oct(a)-. -sin-ten' or -sen'tin-), an ei^t-hundredth anni- 
octana, ok'tdn, n. any of a group of eighteen iso- versary.—afffj. octofid (ok'td-fidi root of L. 
merk hydrocarbons (C,Hig), eighth in the findire, to cleave; bot.), cleft into eight seg- 
methane series.—octane number, the perCenuge ments; octogynoua (ok-toj'i-nas; Gr. gyne, wife; 
by volume of so-called iso-octane in a mixture bot.), having eight, pistils or styles.— n.pl. Octo- 
with normal heptane which has the same knock- gyn'ia, in various Linnaean classes, an order 
iim characteristics as the motor fuel under test, with eight pistils.— n. octohedroo, octahedron.— 
[Gr. oktd, eight, sufiT. -am, aain methane.] aids, octopetalous (ok-to-pet'a-las), having eight 

Octana, ok'tam, n. a southern constellation con- - petals; octopod (ok'to-pod; Gr. pous, podos, 
taining the south celestial pole. [L. octans, an foot), eight-footed or eight-armed.—n. an octo- 
eighth part.] Pu» or other member of the Octopoda (-rep'), 

octant, ok’tant, n. an arc of one-eighth of the an order of dibranchiate cephalopods.— 
circumference of a circle: a sector of one- octop'odous.— ms. octopusfok'rdpas, formerly,ok- 
eighth of a circle: an angle-measuring instro- id'), a genus (Ocropus) of eight-armed ce^alo- 
ment with such an arc: a division of space or of pods: any eight-armed cephalopod: (fig.) per- 
a solid figure or body divided into eight by three son, organisation, with widespread influence: 
planes, usu. at right angles: a position 45* —p/. oe'topiiscs, (arch.) octSp’oAat (octmd is 

distant from another position, esp. of the motm wrong).— adjs. octosepalmiB (ak-tS-sep'a-lai), 
from conjunction or opposition (astroH.).—atd. having eight sepals: octostichous, octastichous; 
octantal (-tant'al). IL. octans, -antis, an eighth.] octoe^le. octastyle; octoeyllahic (ok’tB-sil-tdt'lk), 
octopla, tdt'ta-pla, n. (treated as sing.) a book of coowUng of eight syllables: a line of eight 
eij^ (esp. Biblical) parallel texts. [Gr. oktapla ^lUblaa.— m. octosyUaUe (-stra-bl), a word of 
(contracted pi.), ei^fold.] ^ht fyliabies. (Or. oktd, and L. aetd.] 

o^aploid, ok'ta-plold, adj- eightfold: having October, ok-rd'bar, n. the tmth month, eighth in 
eight times the basic number of chromosdmes the most ancient Roman calendar: strong ale 
(koU). —n. a cell, organism, or form with eight brewed in that month.— n.- Oeto'hriat, a mem- 
seU of chromosomes.—41. oc'taploidyy the con- ber of a Russian moderate liberal party who 
fate, jar; mi, hUr (liir); mine; mite, fitr; mate; mioPm, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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made the tsar’s maniftsto of October 1905 thdr or^. meanins points and rads).— a4l. odd'iA.— 
basis. [L. octHber—oetd.} n. odd'il;, the state of being odd or ainsulart 

octedecimo, ak-td^sH-md, atff. having dghtera strangeness: a singular person or thing.— atff, 
leaves to the sheet: contracted 1 Omo, often read edd'-uke (Scot.}, odd: odd-looking.—^y. odd'ly. 
eighteenmO.— n. a book with sheets so folded, —ns. odd^ment, something remaining ovra: one 
{L. octodecim, eighteen; cf. octave.] of a broken set—often in pi.; odd'ness.—odd'- 

oetofld. Seeocto-. ball, an eccentric person, nonconformist in 

ootogenariaa, ok-i6-Ji~nS‘ri-»n, n. one who is some respect.—^Also a4i. (of, e.g. thing, plan, 
eighty years old, or between eighty and ninety, circumstance).—odd'-come-short, a short rem- 
—Alsoatff.—atff.octogenaTy(ok‘tg-^i'n»~ri,ok-t((/‘- nant: (in pi.) odds and ends; oM'-come- 
i-ns-ri). [L. oetdginirius, pertaining to eighty.] shortly, an early day. any time.— mil. or n. 
octogynoaa...to...octoliedron. Seeocto-. odd-e'ven (SAek.), apparently, neither one thing 

octonary, ok'ts-ns-rl, aid. based on the number nor anothw, as the time about midnight.—-odd'- 
eight.—R. a set of mght.— acU. octonarian {pk-to- fellow, a member of a secret benevolrat society 
nd'rf-9«), having eight fe^.—it. a line of eight called Oddfellows.— tud. odd'-job.—odd jobs (see 
feet. [L. octdnarins,] job); odd'-Jobber, odd'-jobman.—odd'-lora'- 

octonocular, ok-tS-nok'S-br, adj. having eight ing.—odd'-man, odd-jobman: an umpire: one 
eyes. [L. octoni, eight at a time, oculus, eye.] who has a casting vote; odd'-man-out', the 
octoploid. Same as octaploid. singling out or elimination of one from a num- 

octopod, etc., octopus, etc. See octo-. ber for any purpose: a man who is left out 

octoroon, octaroon, ok-t9-r6on\ n, the offspring when numbers are made up: a person set apart, 

of a quadroon and a person of European de- willingly or unwillingly, by difference of interests, 

scent: one who has one-eighth Negro blood, etc., from a group in which he finds himself; 

[Modelled on quadroon—L. oct8, eight.] odds'man (Scot.), an umpire or arbiter.—m#. 

octosepalous... to... octosyllable. Seeocto-. odds'-on', of a chaime, better than even.—at odds, 
octroi, ok-traxi, R. formerly, and still in some Euro- at variance: long odds, short odds (see long, 

pean countries, a commercial jprivilege, as of short); nuke no odds, to make no significant 

exclusive trade: a toll or tax levied at the gates difference, shout the odds, (stony) to talk overmuch 

of a city on articles brought in: the place where, or too loudly; what’s the odds?, what difference 

or officials to whom, it is paid: payment for does it make? [O.N. point, a triangle, odd 
passage of car on a road. [Fr.,— octroyer, to number; cf. O.N. oddr, O.B. ord, point.] 
grant, from some such L.L. form as ouctSrisare, odd. See od (2). 

to authorise—L. auctor, author.] ode, A/, n. oiig., a poem intended to be sung 

octuor, ok-tu-8r, n. an dbtet. [L. octo, eight; an elaborate lyric, often of some length, gener- 
modelled on quatuor, four.] ally addressed to somebody or something.—eu(f. 

octuple, ok'tS-pl, adJ. eightfold.—v.r. or v.f. to o'dic.— r. o'dist, a writer of odes. [Fr. ode— 
multiply by eight.— n. oc'tiiplet (mus.), a group Gr. didi, contr. from aoidi — aeidein, to sing.] 
of eight notes to be played in the time of six.— odeon, 8'di-an, -dy»n, n. in ancient Greece a 
octup'licate, eightfold; multiplied by eight, theatre for musical contests, etc.: a concert- 

—Also R. [L. octuplus; cf. duple, double.] hall.—^Also odeum. [Gr. dIdeion, L. ddium.) 

ocular, ok'B-br, eud. pertaining to the eye or to Odin, o'din, n. Woden. (O.N. Othenn.] 
vision: formed in, addressed to, or known by, odium, 6’di-am, n. lutred: offensiveness: blame: 
the eye: received by actual sight: eyelike.— n. reproach attaching to (with of): quality of pro- 

an eyepiece: an eye (/beef.).—m/v. oc'niariy.— voking hate.— adi. o'dious, hateful: offensive: 

oc'ulate,-d, having eyes, or spots like eyes, repulsive: causing hatred.— adv. o'diously .—r 

— n. oc'uUst, a specialist in diseases and defects o'diousness. [L. ddlum.] 

of the eye. [L. oculus, the eye.] odium theologicum, dd'i-am the-o-lo'Ji-kam, od'i- 

od, od or 6d, n. Reichenbach’s arbitrary name for dbm the~o-lo’gl-kddm, (L.) the hatred of theolog- 
a force supposed by him to manifest itself in ians for each other's errors (or persons), 
light, magnetism, chemical action, hypnotism, odograph, od’S-grdf, n. a device for plotting 
etc.—»(/. o'dic.—ud'-force,od; o'dism, belief in automatically a course travelled: an odometer: 
od; od'yl(e)(Gr. l^b, matter), od; od'ylism. a pedometer. [Gr. hodos, a way, graphein, to 
od, odd, od, n. and biterj. a minced form of god. write.] 

-^’s-boDB, God's body; od’s-bodikins, God’s odometer. See hodometer, 
body; od’e-life, God’s life; od’e nouns (rowrz'), Odonata, 6-don~&'ia, (sool.) n.pl. the dragonfly 
God's wounds; od’s-pit'ikino iShak.), God’s order. [Ionic Gr. odon, a tooth.] 
pity; odzooks' (same as gadzooks).—^These are odont(o}-, od-ont(-o)-, in composition, tooth.— 
often written without an apostrophe. ns. odrmtalgia (-al'Ji~a; Gr. algos, pain), odon- 

odal, odaller. Same as udal, udaller. tal'gy, toothache.— aids, odontal'gic; o^'tic, 

odalisque, odalisk, d'da-lisk, odalique, ’Ilk, n, a dental.— ns. odont'ist(/acet.), a dentist; odont'o- 
fmnale slave in a harem. [Fr.,—^Turk. 8dallq — blast (Gr. blastos, a shoot), a dentine4brming 
AtoA, a chamber.] cell; odon'tocete (-re/; Gr. kiios, whale), a 

odd, od, ad. unpaired: not matching {Spem.): toothed whale.— ad- odontogenic {-Jen'Ik). — ns. 
leftover: additional: extra; not one of a com- odontogeny (-oj'i-nl), the origin and develop- 
plete set: one in excess of half the number: ment of teeth; Odontogloss'um (Or. g/6ssa, 
left over after a round number has been taken: tongue), a tropical American genus of brehids; 
additional in lower denominations or lower odont'ograpb, an instrument fbr obtaining ap- 

powers of ten: not exactly divisible by two proximate curves for gear-teeth; odmitog'rraiv- 

(opp. to even): strange: queer: casual; out- description of teeth.— ad. odont'oid, toothlike, 
of-the-way: standing apart: at variance —n. odont'olite (Gr. litkosj stone), bone tur- 
{Shak.).-^v. IShak.) oddly.— r. one stroke quoise or occidenul turquoise, a fossil bone or 
above the like {golf)', a stroke allowed in handi- tooth coloured blue with phoqihate of iron.— 
cap (god): one trfck above book (whist ):—^in ads. odontolog'ic, -al.— ns. odonttd'ogist; odon- 
pi. odds (odz, sometimes treated as sing.), in- tol'ogy, the science of the teeth; odontd'ma, a 
equality: difference in favour of one against tumour arising in connection with the teeth.— 
another: mote than an even wagm: the amount ads. odontfi'matoHs, pertaining to odontoma: 
or proportion by which the bet of one exceeds odontophoral (-tcf’a^ral-, Gr. phoros, bearing), 
that of another: the chanca or probability: odontoidi'oran.— n. odon'tophore (-to-JSr, -Jdr), 
advantage: dispute: scraps: miscellaneous the raqiing apparatus in molluscs—the raduta, 
pieces, as in the phrase odds and ends (perh. its support, or the whole apparatus— ad- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-manf, for certain sounds in fordgn words, see p. viii 
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odoatoph'oraiu.—n. Odoatoph'oriWt a genus of 
American quails.— n.pl. oADatomithas 
thiz, or ~6r'ta-4hi2\ Gr. ortds, ornilhos, bird), 
fossil birds with teeth (not a natural class).— 
a4l. odontostom'atous (Gr. sloma, 'alor, mouth), 
having biting or toothed jaws. (Gr. odous, 
odontos, a tooth.] 

oter, smell: savour(/fy.): repute(/fg.). 

— atfls. o'dorant, o'ltorate, odorif'erous, emitting 
a (usually pleasant) smell.— adv. odorif'erously. 

—n. odorit'erousness.— adj. o'dorons _(<J'd»-r»s: 
sometimes formerly dd-d'rzs), emitting an 
odour or scent: sweet-smeliing: fragrant: bad* 
smelling (coll.), — adv. o'dorously.—n. o'dormis- 
ness.— adfs. o'doured: o'dourless.—in Imd odour, 
in bad repute; the odour of sanctity, a fragrance 
after death alleged to be evidence of saintship: 
facetiously applied to the living who have denied 
themselves the sensual indulgence of washing: 
a sanctimonious manner. (A.Fr. odour —L. 
odor, dris.] 

odao, od'sd, interj. expressing surprise. [For 

J aito.] 

yl(e). See od (1). 

Odyssey, od'Is-i, ti. a Greek epic poem, ascribed 
to Homer, describing the ten years’ wanderings 
of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his way home from 
the Trojan war to Ithaca: a long wandering, 
or a tale of wandering.— adl- OdyssS'an. [Gr. 
(^sseia.] 

00 . Same as oy. .... 

oecist, e'sist, oikist, oi'kisi, (hisi.) n. the founder 
of a colony. (Gr. oikistis — mkos, a house.] 
oecology, etc., oecumenic, etc. See ecology, ecu- 
BMOiCe 

oedema, i-di'mj, n. dropsy: pathological ac¬ 
cumulation of fluid in tissue spaces: an un¬ 
healthy mass of swollen parenchyma (hot.). — 
adis. oede'matose; oede'matous.—Also ede'ma, 
etc. (Or. oidima, -atos, swelling.] 

Oedipue, e’dl-pss, n. a king of Thebes who solved 
the Sphinx's riddle and unwittingly killed his 
father .and married his mother.— ad}, (irreg.) 
Of^^'an.—Oedipus complex (psych.), the at¬ 
tachment of a son to his mother wiUi unconscious 
rivalry and hostility towards his father. [Gr. 
Oidipous, lit. Swell-foot.] 

•il-de-bmif, a'€-d»-baf, n. a little round window: 
an octagonal vestibule at the court of Versailles, 
hence one elsewhere:— pi. wils-de-bcHif (a?'#-). 

JiNade^’^ir-^dd', formerly al'yad, tl'yad, il'i-ad 
(Shak. illiad, eliad), n. a glance or wink (Shak.): 
an ogle. (Fr. eeillade — ail, eye.] 
oeiKo)-, ciK-d)-, in composition, wine.—Also 
oia(o)-.—^s. oenan'thic (Gr. anthos, flower), 
having or imparting the characteristic odour of 
wine; oenolog'ical.— ns. ocnol'ogist; oenol'ogy, 
the science of wines; oe'nomancy, divination 
from the appearance of wine poured out in 
libations; oenomft'nia, dipsdmania; oen'omel 
(Gr. meti, honey), wine mixed with honey; 
oenom'eter, a hydrometer for measuring the 
alcoholic strength of wines; oen'ophil, oenoph'- 
ilist, a connoisseur of wine—also (now usu.) 
oen'ophiie (-/i/); oenoph'ily, love of, and know¬ 
ledge of, wines. [Gr. oinos, wine.) ^ 
Oenothera, f-no-the'ra, by some e-noth s-ra, n. 
the evening primrose genus of Onagraceae. 
(Gr. oiuothiras, perh. a wrong reading for 
onotkiras, a plant whose roots smelt of wme, 
perh. oleander.] ^ j 

o'er, dr, dr (Scot, owr; also owre, ower), shortened 
form of over. For compounds, see over-, 
o'orcome, owr'kum, (Scot.) n. the burden of a 
song: overplus.— ns. o’er'lay, a large cravat; 
o’erword, a refrain: a catchword, 
oeriikon, ur'U-kon, n. an anti-aircraft gun of 
Swiu origin. [Oeriikon, near Zjttrich.L 
oented, ia'sted, n. the C.G.S. unib of nugnetic 
yarei fSr; mi, hur (her),- mine: mdte. 


field strength. [Named in honour of Hans 
Christian Oersted (1777-18S1), Danish physicist 
and chemist, 
oes, dz, a plural of o. 

oesophagus, esophagus, i~sof'»~g»s, n. the gullet. 
— adl. oesophageal (-ftd'i-et). (Gr. oisophagos, 
gullm; ori^n unknown; app. connect^ with 
phagein, to eat.] 

oestrus, es'trss, n. a gadfly or bot: a vehement 
stimulus or frenzy: (in the following meanings 
and words, also es-) heat or sexual impulse, esp. 
in female mammals: oestrous cycle.—Also oes'- 
trum.—mCj. oes'tral.— n. oestrogen (es'trd-J»n), 
any one of the female sex-hormones: a sub¬ 
stance found in plants, or synthesised, that has 
similar effects.— ad}s. oestriigenic (-yen'); oes'- 
trous.—oestrous cycle, series of physiological 
changes from the beginning of one period of 
oestrus to the beginning of the next. [L. oestrus 
—Gr. oistros.J 

wuvre, a-vr’, (Fr.) work (of an artist, writer, 
etc.):— pi. ouvres (a-vr’). 

of, ov, uv, sv, prep, from: from among: out 
from: belonging to: among: proceeding or de¬ 
rived from: made from, having for material: 
having, or characterised by: in the manner that 
characterises: with respect to: owing to: with: 
over: concerning: during; by: on: in: spwi- 
fied as: constituted by: short of, to (in giving 
the time, e.g. quarter of five) (U.S.): measuring: 
aged: owning.—of new (Spens.), anew; of pur¬ 
pose (B.), intentionally. [O.E. of; Du. af. Get. 
ab, L. ab, Gr. apo.} 

off, of, of, adv. awa^r: in or to a position that is 
noton something: in motion; out of continuity: 
out of connection, supply, activity, operation, 
or validity: to a finish, up: no longer available: . 
in deterioration or diminution: into freedom.— 
adl. most distant: on the opposite or farther 
side: on the side of a cricket-field; on the side 
opposite that on which the batsman stands 
(normally the bowler’s left; cricket): (of a horse 
or vehicle) right: out of condition or form: 
not devoted to the particular or usual activity 
(as off-day, off-season),—prep, from: away from: 
removed from: opening out of: in or to a 
position or condition that is not on: disengaged 
from: disinclined to: out to sea from: from 
a dish of.— n. the off side.— v.t. to put off: to 
lake off.— v.i. (or v.t. with it) to go off: to take 
off (with with; coll.). — inter). vn&yX depart!— n. 
ofl'ing, the region some distance off-shore: a 
place os time some way off (in the offing, in 
sight, at hand).— ad), on'ish, aloof in manner. 
—-udv. off'-wa^s), off, away from, esp. shore. 
— ad), and adv. off'-and-on', occasionaldy): in¬ 
termittently).— adl, ofl'beat, away from stan¬ 
dard: out of the usual; eccentric.—ofl'-break 
(cricket), of a ball on pitching, deviation to¬ 
wards the stumps from the off side; a delivery 
with such a deviation; off'-chance, a remote 
chance.— a^s, off'-colour, -ed, unsatisfactory in 
colour (as a diamond) and so inferior; half- 
caste, not pure white: (off-colour) not com¬ 
pletely healthy.—-oil'-come, a subterfuge (Scot.): 
a pretext (Scot.): manner of coming off, issue, 
success: oil'cut', a piece cut off material (e.g. 
wood) in shaping an object; tff'rday, see im 
adl. above: a day when one is not at one’s best 
or most brilliant; off'-drive (cricket), a drive 
to the off side.— adv. offhand', extempore: 
at once: without hesitating.— adls. off'iiand, 
without study: impromptu: free and easy: un¬ 
graciously curt or summary: ofl'hand'ed.— adv. 
offhand'edly.— offhand'edness. — ad), ofl'-key', 
out of tune (lit. and fig.): not in keeping.— 
off'-li'cence, a licence to sell alcoholic liquors 
for consumption off the p.'emises only: a shop 
having such a licence (coll.).—v.t. and v.l. off' 
load, (orig. S.Afr.) to unload.— ae^. off'peak', 

Jpr: mate; m^n, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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not at time of highest demand.—off'print, 
a reprint of a single article from a periodical; 
off'put {Scot.), act of putting on (in any 
sense); offVputt'er.— n. and a^. off'-putt'ing.— 
off'-reck'oaing (usu. in pi.), a deduction: an 
account between army otncers and governments 
concerning men’s clothes, etc. (o6s.).— v.t. and 
v.l. ofl'saadle, to unsaddle.— n., a^i-, and adv. 
ofl'season, (of, at) a time (for e.g. a holiday) 
other than the most popular and busy.—on- 
acouring (usu. in pi.), matter scoured off: refuse: 
anything vile or despised; off'scum, scum, refuse; 
off'set, a thing set off against another as equiva¬ 
lent or compensation: a lateral shoot that strikes 
root and forms a new plant: a mountain spur: a 
side branch of anything: a sudden change of 
direction in a pipe: a reduction of thickness or 
the (usually sloping) ledge formed where part 
of a wall, buttress, bank, etc., is set back from 
the general face: a hillside terrace {U.S.): a 
smudge on a newly printed sheet from another 
laid on it: offset printing (see below): in sur¬ 
veying, a perpendicular from the main line to 
an outlying point.— v.t, (of-set', of set) to set 
off against something as an equivalent or com¬ 
pensation.— v.i. to branch off: (of set) to make 
an effort.— v.t. off-shake', to shake off (pa.p. 
Spens. off-shakt').—off'shoot, a branch or deriva¬ 
tive of anything.— adv. offshore', and acfi. off'- 
shore, from the shore: at a distance from the 
shore.—off'side, far side: a horse’s or vehicle’s 
right towards the middle of the road; (cricket) see 
off, adj,: (football, etc.) field between the ball and 
the opponents’ goal.— adl- and adv. on the off¬ 
side: between the ball, or the last player who 
had it, and the opponents’ goal:— n.pl. off'- 
sorta, wool set aside in sorting, or unsuitable for 
a given pu^ose.—off'spring, a child or children: 
progeny: issue: ancestry (obs.)’. source (obs.). 
— adv. and adi- olf'-stage', not on the stage as 
visible to the spectators.—a<(f. off'-street', of 
parking, in a car park.—off'take, the act of 
taking off in any sense: take-off: that which is 
taken off: a channel, passage, or pipe for re¬ 
moving a fluid.— aid- off'-white', not quite white. 
—be off. to go away quickly; come off, go off, 
show off, take off, (see come, go, show, take); 
from off, from a position on; ill off, poor or 
ill provided: off one’s oats, feed, head, rocker 
(seeoat,feed, head, rock); off the face, shoulder, 
(of woman’s hat, dress, etc.) so as to reveal the 
face, shoulder: off the peg, of a garment, bought 
read)r to wear; offset printing, a method of 
printing lithographs, etc., by firstly taking an 
impression from a plate on a rubber cylinder 
and then transferring the impression to paper, 
or metal, etc.; offshore purchase, a purchase 
by one country in another; off with, take off 
at once; tell off, to count: to assign, as for a 
special duty: to chide: well off, rich, well pro¬ 
vided: fortunate. [Same as of.] 
offal, of I, H. waste or rejected parts, esp. of a 
carcase: an edible part cut off in dressing a 
carcase: anything worthless or unfit for use: 
refuse, (off, fall.} 
olHwat. See off. 
offcut. See off. 

offend, o-fend', v.t. to displease: to make angry to 
do harm to: to hurt the feelings of: to affront: 
to cause to stumble or sin (B.y. to violate 
(a law).— v.i. to sin: to cause anger: to be 
made to stumble or sin (Jt,).—n. offence', a 
stumbling (B.): any cause of an^r or displeasure: 
an injury: a tranuression, an infraction of law: 
a crime: a sin: affront: assault.—od/s. offence'- 
ful (S/utk.), giving offence or dispiMsure: in¬ 
jurious; offence'les8(My/r.), unoffending: inno¬ 
cent.— ns. offend'er:—/em. (Shak.) offend'ress; 
offense' (chiefly U.S.), same as offence.— adf. 
offens'ive, causing offence, displeasure, or injury: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’»-m»nt 


used in attack: making the first attack.—n. the 
act or course of action of the attacking party: 
the postune of one who attacks: a great and 
sustained effort to achieve an end.— adv. offens'- 
ively.— n. offens'iveness.—give offence, to cause 
displeasure; take offence, to feel displeasure, be 
offended. iL. offendire, offensum —o6, against, 
fendire, fensum, to strike (found in compounds); 
cf. defend.] 

offer, of»r, v.t. to present, esp. as an act of devo¬ 
tion, homage, charity, etc.: express willingness: 
to hold out for acceptance or rejection: to lay 
before one: to present to the mind: to at¬ 
tempt: to make a show of attempting, make as 
if: propose to give, pay, sell, or perform.— v.i. 
to present itself: to be at hand: to incline: to 
make an offer:— pr.p. off'ering; pa.t. and pa.p. 
off'ered.—n. act of offering: state of being 
offered: first advance: that wliKh is offered: 
proposal made: an attempt, essay: a knob r>n 
an antler.— ad/, off'erable, that may be offered. 
— ns. off'erer; off'ering, act of making an offer: 
that which is offered: a gift; that which is 
offered on an altar (B.): a sacrifice: (pi.) in 
Church of England, certain dues payable at 
Easter; off'ertory, act of offering; the thing 
offered: the verses or the anthem said or sung 
while the offerings of the congregation are being 
made: the money collected at a religious ser¬ 
vice: anciently a linen or silken cloth used in 
various ceremonies connected with the adminis¬ 
tration of the eucharist. [L. offeree — ob, towards, 
ferre, to bring.] 
offhand, etc. See’off. 

office, of is, n. an act of kindness or attention: 
a service: (with i//, etc.) a disservice: a function 
or duty: settled duty or emplbyment: a position 
imposing certain duties or giving a right to 
exercise an employment: possession of a post 
in the government: business: act of worship: 
order or form of a religious service, either public 
or private: that which a thing is designed or 
fitted to do: a place where business is carried 
on: a body or staff occupying such a place: a 
state department: the building in which it is 
housed: a doctor’s consulting-room (U.S.): a 
cockpit in an aeroplane (slang): a lavatory: a 
hint (slang): (pi.) the apartments of a house or 
the subsidiary buildings in whii^ the domestic, 
etc., work is carried out.— n. off'icer, one who 
holds an office: person who performs some public 
duty: a person holding a commission in an 
army, navy, or air-force: one who holds a 
similar post in any force or body organised on 
a similar plan: a policeman: an office-bearer 
in a society.—v.t. to furnish with officers: to 
command, as officers.— ad/, official (of-lsh'el), 
pertaming to an office: depending on tfw proper 
office or authority: done by authority: issued 
or authorised by a public authority or office: 
recognised in the pharmacopoeia (cff. officinal). 
— n. one who holds an office: a subordinate 
public officer: the deputy of a bishop, etc.— 
ns. offic'ialdom, officials as a body; the world 
of officials; officialism; officialese', stilted, 
wordy, and stereotyped English alleged to be 
characteristic of official letters and documents; 
offic'ialism, official position: excessive devotion 
to official routine and detail: the self-impor¬ 
tance of a Jack-in-office; officiality (o/-isM~at'l~ 
ti), officialty (o/~ish’sl~li; rare), the charM, 
office, or jurisdiction of an official: the official 
headquarters of an ecclesiastical or other de¬ 
liberative and governing body: officialism.—' 
adv. officially (of-ish'e-li). — n. oflkiant (af ish'i- 
»nt), one who officiates at a religious service, 
one who administers a sacrament.— v.i. offic'iate, 
to perform the duties of an office.—n. oflte'iator. 
—off'ice-bearer, one who holds office: one who 
has an appointed duty to perform in connection 
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with some company, society, chuKh, etc.; 
office-block, a large building in which an office 
or variety of offim is housed; off'ice-bodc, a 
book of forms of service; off'ice-boy, a boy 
employed to do minor jobs in an office:—Am. 
(ffilce-girl: off'ice-holder, one who holds a 
government office: a civil servant (.U.S.); 
off'ice-hunter, a self-seeking candidate for public 
employment: office-seeker, a candidate for 
office.—last offices, rites for the dead: the 
preparation of a corpse for burial. [Fr.,—L. 

J ficium, a fsvour, duty, service.] 

cinal, ftfi-is'in-al, atfi- belonging to, used 

in, a shop: used in medicine: recognised in the 

f iharmacopoeia (now official): sold by druggists. 
L.L. officin&lis —^L. officitia, a workshop, later 
a monastic storeroom— opus, work, faeSre, to 
do.] 

officious, of‘ish’»s. adj. obliging (oh.r.): dutiful 
iShak.): too forward in offering unwelcome or 
unwanted services: intermeddling: in diplo¬ 
macy, informal, not official.— adv. offlc'iously. 
— n. offic'iousnesB. fL. officidsus — ^cium.) 
offing, offish, offload, offimddle, offset, offside, 
offspring, etc. See under off. 
oft, oft, 6ft, often, o/'if, df'n, of'an, of'ttn, advs. 
frequently: many times.— adj. oft'en (R), fre¬ 
quent.— It. oft'enness, frequency.— advs. oft'- 
nines, oft'entimes, many times: frequently. 
[O.E. off, Ger. oft, Goth, ufta.] 
ogam, ogham, og'mt. d’9m, n. an ancient Celtic 
alphabet of straight lines meeting or crossing the 
edge of a stone: any of its twenty characters.— 
adis. og(h)am'ic (or og', o'), og'mic. (O.Ir. 
ogam, mod. Ir. ogham.) 

ogdoad, og'dd-ad, n. a set of eight. [Cr. ogdoas, 
-ados — okto, eight.] 

ogee, d'Ji, d-Ji', n. a moulding S-shaped in sec¬ 
tion: an S-shaped curve.— ad/, having S-shaped 
curves.— adj, ogec’d. (Fr. ogive, see ogive.] 
ogive, S'Jiv, 6-Jiv', (archit.) n. a diagonal rib of 
a vault: a pointed arch or window.— adj. 
ogl'val. [Fr.; origin doubtful, poss.— At, aid, 
summit.] 

ogle, 5'gl, v.t. to look at fondly, or impertinently, 
with side glances, to eye greedily.—v.i. to cast 
amorous glances: to stare impertinently.— 
ns. o'gle; o'gler; o'gling. [Cf. L.G. oegeln, 
freq. of oegen, to look at; Ger. augeln, to leer, 
auge, eye.] 

Ogpu, og'pdo, og-poo’, n. Russian secret police 
of 1972-34. [From the initials of Obedinennoe 
Cosudarstvennoe PotUicheskoe Vpravlenie, Uni¬ 
fied State Political Directorate.] 
ogre, 6'gar, n. a man-eating monster or giant of 
fairy tales: an ugly, cruel or bad-tempered person, 
or one whose sternness inspires fear:—yem. 
o'gresB.—mff. o'gr(e)ish. [Fr. ogre, prob. in¬ 
vented by Perrault.] 

Ogy^n, d-gij'i-an, S-jU'i-an, ad/, pertaining to 
the mythical Attic king Ogj/ges: prehistoric, 
primaeval: very old: of Calypso's island, 
Gg^gid.—Ogygian deluge, a flood said to have 
occurred during the reign of Ogygis. 
oh, d, Interj. denoting surprise, pain, sorrow, etc. 
[See o.] 

ohm, dm, n. the unit of electrical resistonce in 
the SI and the M.K.S.A. systems, the resistance 
in a conductor in which a potential difference 
of one volt produces a current of one ampere: 
formerly denned as the resistance of a specified 
column of mercury under stated conditions.— 
adj, tffim'ic.—n. (Ammeter (dm'met-ar), an 
instrument for measuring electrical resistance. 
—Ohm’s law, that strength of electric current is 
directly proportional to electromotive force and 
inversely to reristance. [Georg Simon Ohm, 
German eletmician, 1787-1854.] 
obo, 6-he‘, interj. expressing trkimphapt surprise 
or gratifiMtion. % 


ohime. oeboae, S-hda', -hhon', (/r. and HighUmd) 
interj. of lamentation. [Ir. and Gael, ocktdn.) 
oidium, d-id'i-am, n. the conidial stage of the 
vine-mildew and other flingi. [Gr. 6ion, an egg, 
with dim. suffix -iiSon LatiniMd.] 
oil, oil, n. the juice from the fruit <}f the qtive- 
tree: any measy liquid: (in pi.) oil-paints or 
painting: (in p/.) oilskins:—y.r. to smear, lubri¬ 
cate, or anoint with oil.—v.i. to take oil aboard 
as furi.—mff. oiled, smeared, treated, lubricated 
cw impregnated with oil: pr^rved in oil: tipsy 
Hsiang).—ns. oil'er, one viho, or that which, 
oils: anoU-can: (in pi.) oilskins: a ship driven 
by oil: a ship that carries oil; oil'ery, the 
commodities, business or establishment of 
an oil-man.— adv. airily.— n. oil'iness.— ad/. 
oil'y, consisting of, conuining, or having the 
qualities of. oil: greasy: unctuous.—oil'- 

bath, a receptacle containing lubricating (hI 
through which part of a machine passes; oil'- 
beetle, a beetle (Meloe and kindred) that emits 
a yellowish oiiy liquid from the legs when dis¬ 
turbed; oil'-belt, a belt of country yielding 
mineral oil; oil'-bird, the guacharo; oil'- 
bumer, a ship that uses oil as fuel: a lamp- 
burner for use with oil; oil'-cake, a cattle-food 
made of the residue of oil-seeds when most of 
the oil has been pressed out; oil'can, a can for 
carrying oil or for applying lubricating oil; 
oil'cloth, a canvas coatra with linseed-oil paint; 
oil'-colour, a colouring substance mixed with oil; 
oil'-engine, an internal-combustion engine burn¬ 
ing vapour from oil; oil'-field, an area which 
produces mineral oil.—adj. oil'-flred, burning oil 
as fuel.—oil'-gas, illuminating gas or heating gas 
made by destructive distillation of oil; oil'-gland, 
the uropygial gland in birds, forming a secretion 
used in preening the feathers; oil length, the ratio 
of drying oil to resin in e.g. a varnish (adjs. long- 
oil, havjng a high proportion, short-oil, a low 
proportion, of oil); oil'-mam one who deals in 
oils; oil'-mill, a grinding-mill for expressing oil 
from seeds, etc.; oil'nut, the North American 
butter-nut, the buffalo-nut, or other oil-yielding 
nut; oil'-paint'ing, a picture painted in oil- 
colours: the art of painting in oil-colours; oil'- 
palm, a palm (Elaeis gulneensis) whose fruit-pulp 
yields palm-oil; oil'-press, a machine forexpres¬ 
sing oils from seeds or pulp; oil'-seed, any seed 
' that yields oil; oil'-shale, a shale containingdif- 
fdsed hydrocarbons in a state suitable for distilla¬ 
tion into mineral oils; oil'-silk, a transparent silk 
fabric impregnated with oxidised oil; oil'akin, 
cloth made waterproof by means of oil: a 
garment made of oilskin; off'etone, a whet¬ 
stone used with oil; oil'-tanker, a vessel con¬ 
structed for carrying oil in bulk; oU'-well, a 
boring made for petroleum.—oil one’s palm, to 
bribe one: strike oil (see strike).—see also tail- 
oil. [O.Fr. oile (Fr. huile)—h. oleum—^r. 
elaion — elald, olive-tree, olive.] 
oillet, oi’lit, n. an obs. form of eyelet, 
oino-, oi-no-, in composition, an occasional vari¬ 
ant in words beginning oeno-. 
ointment, oint'mant, n. anything used in anointing: 
any greasy substance applied to diseased or 
wounded parts (med.): an unguent.— v.t. oint 
(Dryden), to anoint. [Fr. oinl, pa.p. of oindre — 
L. unguire, to anoint.] 

Oireachtas, er'ahhrthas, n. the legislature of the 
Republic of Ireland (President, Seanad. and 
Dail). [Ir., assembly.] 

oiticica, oi-ti-se'ka, h. any of several South Ameri¬ 
can trees, esp. Licania rigida and Couepia grandt- 
Jlora (both rosaceous), whose nuts yield an oil 
used for quick-drying paints and varnishes. 
[Port.,—Tupi oiiy-cica.) 

okapi, d-ka'pf, n. an animal of Ontral Africa 
related tothegiraffe:-^p/.oka'pis. [Nativename.] 
OK, okay, d-kd', (slang) adj. all correct: all 
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ri^ht: satisfactory.— (tdv. yes: all right, cer- often a man, of the character supposed to be 
tainly.—approval: sanction; endorsement.— common among spinsters—^fussy, prim, ednven- 
v.r. tonwrkorpassBsright: to sanction. (Van- tional, bver-cautious, methodical: a simple game 
ous explanations of the letters have been given, played by passing and matching cards; also the 
esp. that they stand for Old Jfinderhook, used as player left with the odd card; Md-maidhood,edd- 
a slogan by Van Buren's party in the 1840 maidism.—old-maidish, like the conven- 

presidential election (Van Buren was born at tional old maid, prim.—old man, unregenerate 

Kindnhook, near Albany in New York), but human nature: adult male kangaroo; one’s 

they have been found at an earlier date. husband, father, or employer (co//.): captain of 

oke, 6k, n. a Turkish weight of about 2f lb. a merchant ship: a familiar friendly or encourag- 

[Turk. doali, appar. through Gr. from L. uncia, ing term of address: a southernwood; old 

ounce.] master (often caps,), any great painter or paint- 

oka, ok, adv. same as OK. ing of a period previous to the 19th cent. (esp. 

oma, ok'ra, dk'ra, n. Hibiscus esculenlus, gumbo, of the Renaissance); old Norse (see Norse); 

[From a W. African name.] old rose, a deep soft pink; old salt, an experi- 

oid, dm, am. advanced in years: having been long enced sailor; old school, those whose ways or 

or relatively long in existence, use, or possession : thoughts are such as prevailed in the past.— 

of a spmined (or to be specified) age: of long Also adj. —old soldier, an empty bottle: an 

standing: worn or worn out: out of date: experienced person who knows now to make 

superseded or abandoned: former: old- himself comfortable; old song, a mere trifle, a 

fashioned: antique: ancient: early: belonging very small price; old squaw ((/.S.), the hareld; 

to later life; belonging to former times: (of a old story, something one has heard before: 

language) of the earliest, or earliest known, stage: something that happened long ago, or has hap- 

long pnmtised or experienced: having the pened often; Old Style (see style): a type-face 

characteristics of age: familiar, accustomed: m imitation of old face; Old Testament (see 

in plenty, in excess, or wonderful (esp. in high testament).— adi- old'-time, of or pertaining to 

old; coli.y. a general word of familiar or affec- times long gone by: of long standing: old- 

tionate approbation or contempt (often good fashioned.—oid-tim'er, one who has long been 

o/d; coU.)\ reckoned according to Old Style where he is: an experienced person, veteran: 

(see style):— comp, old'er, eld'er (q.v.); super!, an old-fashioned person; Old Tom, a kind of 

old'est, eld'est.— ^adv. (,Shak.) of old.— n. an old sweetened gin; old wife, an old woman: one 

person: olden times, eld.— v.t. and v.i. old'en, who has the character ascribed to old women: 

to age.— adJ. old, ancient.— ad}, old'ish, some- a chimney-cap for curing smoking (Sror.): the 

what old.— ns. old'ness; old'ster, a man getting hareid: a fish of various kinds—sea-bream, file- 

old {coil.): a midshipman of four years’ stand- fish, etc.; old woman, one’s wife or mother (co/f.): 

ing, a master’s mate.—old age, the later part an old-womanish person.— ai^s. old-womanish, 

of life; old bachelor, somewhat elderly or con- like an old woman, esp. fussy; old'-world, be- 

firmed bachelor; Old Bailey, the Central longing to earlier times: old-fashioned and 

Criminal Court in London; Old Bill, soldier quaint: {cap.) of the Old World.—n. Old 

with drooping moustache in First World War World, the Eastern ‘ hemisphere.—an old- 

cartoons by Bruce Bairnsfather; old bird(>!g.}, an fashioned look, a knowing or quizzically critical 

experienced person; old boy, one’s father, look; come the old soldier over one, to impose 
husband, etc. (coil.): an old or oldish man, esp. on one; of old, long ago; in or of ancient times: 

one in authority, or one who has some air of formerly; old age pension, a pension for one 

youthfulness: a former pupil: an affectionately who has reached old age, esp. under a national 

familiar term of address to a male of any age system (first instituted in Britain in 1908); old 
(coll.; also old bean, old chap, old fellow, old man of the sea, a person or burden that one 

man, old thing):—;/em. old girl; Old Catholic, a cannot shake off—from the old roan in the 

member of a body that broke away from the Arabian Nights who, having been carried across 
Roman Cathoiic Church on the question of a stream by Sinbad the Sailor,-refused to get 

papal infallibility; old-clothesman, one who buys down off his back; old man’s brard, a name for 

cast-off garments; old country, the mother- several plants including traveller’s joy; Old Red 
country; Old Dominion, Virginia; Old English Sandstone, the lacustrine or continental equiva- 
(see English): the form of black-letter used by lent of the (marine) Devonian, so called in 
16th-century English printers.— ad), olde-worlde, contradistinction to the New Red Sandstone; 
self-consciously imiutive of the past or sup- old school tie, the emblem of minor (esp. upper- 
posed past.—old face, the early roman type such class) loyalties; the Old Boy network, the mem- 

as Caslon used.— adi. old fashioned, in a fashion bers of a society (usu. upper-class), closely 

like one of long ago: out of date: clinging to old interconnected, who share information, and 
things and old styles'.with manners like those of a secure advantages for each other: this form of 

? [rowo-up person (said of a child): knowing.—old- association. [O.E. tdd (W.S. eald)’, Du. oud, 
asbionedness.— adjs. old-fog(e)yi8h, like an old Ger. alt.] 

fogM; old-gentlemanly, characteristic of an old Olea, 6'li-a, n. the olive genus, giving name to 
gentleman.—old gang, guard, old and conserva- the family Oleft'ceae, including ash, privet, and 
tive element in a party, etc.; Old Glory, the Stars jasmine.— adi- ole&'ceous. [L. olea, olive.] 
and Stripes; old gold, a dull gold colour like oleaginous, 6Ai-a}'inr»s, adi- oiljr.— n. oieag'inous- 
tamished gold, used in textile fabrics; old hand, an ness. [h. oleagirms — oleum, od.] 
experienced performer: an old convict; Old oleander, 6-li-an'd»r, n. an evergreen shrub 
Harry, Nick, One, Poker, Scratch, the devil. (Nertum oleander) of the Apocynaceae, with 
— adi- old-hat, out-of-date.—Old Hnndred (OM lance-shaped leathery leaves and beautiftil red 
Hundredth), a famous tune set in England about or white flowers, the rose-bay or rose-laurel, 
the middle of the 16th century to Kethe’s version [L.L. oleander; derivation from rhododendron, 
of the 100th Psalm, marked ‘Old Hundredth’ in influenced by laurus and olea, has been con- 
Tateand Brady (1696); 01dLi^,amemberof a jectured.] 

relatively less advanced religious school—ap- oleaster, 6-lt~as't»r, n. properly the true wild 
plied esp. to the party in the Scottish Secession olive: extended to tlte so-called wild olive. 
Church who continued to hold unchanged the Elaearaus. (L. tdeOster — olea, an olive-tree~- 
principle of connection between Church and Gr. eto/d.] 

State; old maid, a spinster, esp. one who is ideate, 6'tl-St, n. a salt of oleic acid.—a4i. oleflaut 
likely to remain a spinster: a wunan, or more (d'U^fi'ent or 6-li'fi-^), oil-forming (in deflant 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ef'e-manl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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gat, etiiylene).— h. o'lefin, “fine i-fin, -fin), any 
hydrocarbon of the ethylene series.—olC'ic 
(or d7/-iA), perteining to ot got from oil (as in 
oleic acid, CuHuOi); oleif'erous, producing oil, 
as seeds.— ns. olein (d’li-ln), a glycerine ester of 
oleic acid; oleo {d'H-S), a contraction for oleo¬ 
graph or for oleoma^rine; o'leograph, a 
print in oil-colours to imitate an oil-painting; 
oleog'raphy; oleomar'garine, margarine.— atU- 
oleo^il'ic, having affinity for oils: wetted by 
oil in preference to water.—oleo-rcs'in, a solu¬ 
tion of a resin in an oil. [L. oleum, oil.] 
olecranon, S-U-kr&'nan, n. a process forming the 
upper part of the ulna.— add- olecrd'nal. [Gr. 
olekranon — oleni, elbow, kt&nion, head.] 
olefin(c), oleic, olein. See oleate. 
olent, d’Unt, aed- having a smell. {L. olias, -entis, 
pr.p. of alere, to smell.] 

Olenus, d'len-ss, n. a typically Upper Cambrian 
genus of trilobiies.—n. Olenell'us, a similar 
Lower Cambrian genus. (Gr. Olenas, who was 
turned to stone.] 
oleo. See oleate. 

oleraceouB, ol-»r-&'sh»s, adj. of the nature of a 
pot-herb, for kitchen use. [L. (h)olerSceus — 
(h)olus, {h)oteris, a pot-herb, vegetable.] 
olfactory, ol~fak‘tJ-ri, adj. pertaining to, or used 
in, smelling.— v.t. olfact' {facet.). — aid. olfact'- 
iMe.— n. oTfac'tion.— aid- olfac'tive.— ns. olfac- 
tol'ogist; olfactol'ogy, scientific study of smells 
and the sense of smell. [L. olfacire, to smell— 
olire, to smell, yar^re, to make.} 
olibanum, ol-ib'»-n»m, n. a gum-resin flowing 
from incisions in species of BosveUia, esp. 
species in Somaliland and Arabia, frankincense. 
(L.L.,prob.—Gr. libanos, frankincense.] 
olid, ol'ld, atd- rank-smelling. (L. oUdus — olere, 
to smell.] 

olig(o)-, ol-ts-, -i-go, -i-gs-, in composition, little, 
few.— ns. oligaemia (ol-i-ge'mi-a, -Ji'mI-s), ab¬ 
normal deficiency of blood; ol'igarch (-ork; Gr. 
arche, rule), a member of an oligarchy.— adfs. 
oligarch'al, oligarch'ic, -ical.— ns. ol'igarchy 
i-ar-kl), government by a small exclusive class: 
a state so governed: a small body of men who 
have the supreme power of a state in their 
hands; oligist (ol’i-Jist; Fr. fer oligiste—fer, 
iron, Gr. oliglstos, super!, of aiigos, little; as 
containing less iron than magnetite), crystallised 
haematite.— adj. Oligocene (o/'i-gd-sen; geo/.; 
Gr. kainos, new; as having few fossil molluscs 
of living sj^ies). between Eocene and Miocene. 
— It. the Oligocene system, period, or strata.— 
n. oUgochaete {ol i-gd-kef, Cr. chaite, bristle), 
any worm of the Oligochae'ta, chaetopods in 
which the locomotor organs are reduced to 
bristles—earthworms, etc— adj. oligodhrome 
(ol'i-gd~krdm; Gr. chroma, colour), painted in 
few colours.—Also n.— ns. oligoclase (o/7-gd- 
klas, -kids’, Cr. klasis, cleavage, because 
thought to have a Jess perfect cleavage than 
albite), a soda-lime triclinic feldspar; oligo- 
cythacmia {oN-gd-si-lhe'ml-s‘, Gr. kylos, a 
vessel, haima, blood), defect of red cells in the 
blood.— adj. oligom'erous (Gr. meros, a part), 
having few parts: having fewer members than 
the other whorls of a flower.— ns. oligopoly {ol-i- 
gop'o-li; Cr. poleein, to sell), a situation in 
which there are few sellers, and a small number 
of competitive firms control the market—opp. to 
oligopsony (ol-i-gop'ss-nl; Gr. opsonta, purchase 
of food), a situation in which there are few 
buyers, each competitive buyer influencing the 
market. [Gr. oilgas, little, few.] 
olio, d'/j-d, n. a savoury di^ of different sorts of 
meat and vegetables: a mixture: a medley: a 
miscellany: a variety entertainment:— pi. olios. 
ISp. of/o—L. d//a, a pot; cf. olla.] 
oliphaiit, oVl-f»nt, n. •« obsolete form of elephant: 
an ancient ivory hunting-horn. <• 


oiitory, ol'i-t»-ri, add. pertaining to kitchen veg¬ 
etables.—n. a kitchen-gaiden: a pot-herb. [L. 
{h)olitor, gardener— (k)olus, {h)okrls, a pot-herb, 
vegetable.] 

olive, ol'lv, n. a tree (Oka europaea) cultivated 
round the Mediterranean for its oily fruit; ex¬ 
tended to many more or less shniiar trees: the 
fruit of the olive-tree: peace, of which the olive 
was the emblem: a colour like the unripe olive: 
a person of olive-coloured complexion: an 
olive-shaped or oval objM of various kinds: a 
gasteropod mollusc (Oliva) of warm seas with 
olive-shaped shell: a roll^ lump of seasoned 
meat (usu. in pi.). — adj. of a brownish-green 
colour like the olive.— a<ds. olivi'ceous, olive- 
coloured: olive-green; ol'ivary, olive-shaped. 
— ns. olivenite (o-liv's-nlt, or ol'lv-), a mineral, 
hydrated copper arsenate, often olive-coloured; 
ol'lvet, an olive-shaped button: an oval mock- 
pear! used in trade with primitive peoples in 
Africa; olivine (oViv-en), an orthorhombic rock¬ 
forming mineral, silicate of iron and magnesium, 
often olive-green, often altered to serpentine, 
—olive branch, a symbol of peace: a child (Ps. 
cxxviii. 3; Pr. Bk.); olive drab, the dull dark 
yellowish green of American uniforms; ol'ive- 
oil, oil pressed from the fruit of the olive; 
orive-shell, the shell of the mollusc Oliva; 
orive-yard, a piece of ground on which olives 
are grown; ol'ivine-rock, dunite. [Fr.,—L. 

o/iva.] 

Oliver, ol'i-vsr, n. the comrade-in-arms of Roland 
(q.v.). 

Oliver. See Bath. 

Oliver, ol'l-vsr, n. a forge-hammer worked by 
foot. [Origin unknown.} 

Oliverian, ol-i-ve'ri-sn, n. an adherent of the 
Protector, O/iVei-Cromwell (1599-1658). 

Olivetan, ol-iv-i'un, n. one of an order of Befie- 
dictine monks founded in 1313, the original 
house at Monte Oliveio, near Siena, 
olla, (Lat.) ol'a, dl'a, (Sp.) ol’ya, n. jar or um: 
an olio.— n. olla-podrida {dl'ya-p6-dre‘dd\ Sp., 
rotten pot), a Spanish mixed stew or hash of 
meat and vegetables: any incongruous mixture 
or miscellaneous collection. [L. 6lla and Sp. 
olla, pot, Sp. podrida —L. pulrida (fern.)— puter, 
putris, rotten.] 

ollav, ollamh, ol’Sv, n. a doctor or master among 
the ancient Irish. [Ir. ollamh.] 

-blogy. The combining element is properly -logy 
(q.v.).— n. ology, ol's-JI, a science whose name 
ends in -ology: any science, 
oipe, ol'pe, tt. a Creek jug. [Gr. olpe.] 
olykoek, olycook, ol’l-kook, (U.S.) n. a kind of 
doughnut. [Du. oUekoek, lit. oil-cake.] 
Olympus, ol-lm'pss, a. the name of several moun¬ 
tains, esp. of one in.Thessaly, abode of the greater 
Creek gods: heaven.— ns. Olym'pia, a district 
in Elis, also the city of Pisa in it, where the 
Olympic games in honour of Olympian Zeus 
were celebrated; Olym'piad, in ancient Greece, 
a period of four years, being the interval from 
one celebration of the Olympic games to another, 
used in reckoning time (the traditional date of 
the first Olympiad is 776 b.c.): a celebration of 
the Olympic games: a celebration of the modern 
Olympic games: (sometimes without cap.) an 
international contest in bridge or other mental 
exercise; Olym'pian, a dweller on Olympus, any 
of the greater gods, esp. Zeus: a godlike person: 
a competitor in the Olympic games.—< k^. of 
Olynmus: godlike: of Olympia (now rare). — 
adj. Olym'pic, of Olympia: of Olympus (now 
rare).—n.pl. Olym'pics, the Olympic games.— 
Olympic games, the ancient games celebrated 
every four years at Olympia: quadrennial inter¬ 
national athletic contests held at various centres 
since 1896; Olympic torch, since 1936, a lighted 
torch brought from Olympia, Greece, to kindle 
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the Olympic flame, which burns throughout the 
Olympic games. [Or. O/junpos.] 

-oma, -a-ma, n. snff. a tumour, iss sarcoma, glauc- 
oma\-~pL 'A'liiat, -A'mata. [Or. •dmu.] 
amadhann, om’a-ddn, n. a fool. [Ir. amadan.} 
omasum, S-m&'sam, n. a ruminant's third stomach, 
the psalterium or maiwplies.—ad/, omi'sal. [L. 
omdsum, ox tripe; a Gallic word.] 
ombre, om'bar, -brS, um'bar, n. a game played 
with a pack of forty cards, usually by three 
persons, one against the others: the solo player. 
[Sp. hombre —L. homd, -inis, a man.] 
ombrometer, om~brom'i-t»r, n. a rain-gauge.— n. 
om'brophih -phile (-///), a plant tolerant of much 
rain.— adj. ombroph'ilous.—n. om'brophobe, a 
plant intolerant of much rain.— a^. ombroph'- 
obotts. [Or. ombros, a rain-storm, metroa, 
measure, phlleein, to love, phobeein, to fear.] 
ombd, om-boS', n. a South American tree, a 
species of Phytolacca, that grows isolated in the 
pampas:— pt. ombus'. 

Ombudsman, om'bdbdz-maa, n. (orig. in Sweden 
and Denmark), a 'grievance man’, an official 
who is appointed to investigate complaints 
against the Administration: in Britain officially 
‘Parliamentary Cdmmissioner for Administra¬ 
tion’. [Sw.] 

omega, o'meg-a, U.S. -mfg', n. last letter of the Greek 
alphabet—long o (fl, to): the conclusion: as a 
numeral ta' » 800, .at 800,000. [Late Or. d 
mega, great O; opposed to omicron; the earlier 
Or. name of the letter was d.] 
omelet, omelette, om’lit, -let, n. a pancake made 
of eggs, beaten up, and fried in a pan (with or 
without cheese, herbs, ham, jam, or other addi¬ 
tion). [Fr. omelette, earlier omelette, apparently 
by change of suffix and metathesis from alemelfe 
(I'alemelle for la lemelle), a thin plate—L. 
Idmella, lamina, a thin plate.] 
omen, o’man, n. a sign of some future event, 
either good or evil: threatening or prognosti¬ 
cating character: an event prognosticated 
{Shak.).—v.t. to portend.—ad/, o'mened, afford¬ 
ing or attended oy omens, esp. in composition, 
as Ill-omened. [L. omen, -inis.] 
omentum, 6-men't»m, n. a fold of peritoneum pro¬ 
ceeding from one of the abdominal viscera to 
another:—p/. omen'ta.—ad/, omen'tal.—great 
omentum, the epiploon. [L. omentum.] 
omer, 6‘m»r, n. a Hebrew dry measure containing 
about 2i litres, l/IO ephah. [Heb. ‘dmer.J 
omicron. 6-mi'keen, U.S. 6m'i-, om', n. fifteenth 
letter of the Greek alphabet—short o (O, o): as 
a numeral o' ... 70, ,o 70,000. [Late Gr. o 
micron, little O; opposed to omega; the 
earlier Greek name of the letter was ou.] 
ominous, om'ln-»s, od/- pertaining to, or contain¬ 
ing. an omen: portending evil: inauspicious.— 
adv. om'inously.—n. om'inousness. [See omen.] 
omit, 6-mli', v.t, to leave out: to fail (to): fail to 
use, perfom: to disregard (Skak.) : to leave off, let 
go (Shak.): — pr.p. omitt'ing; pa./, and pa.p. 
omitt'ed.—omiss'ible, that may be omitted. 
— n. omission {-mish'n), act of omitting: a 
thing omitted.—ad/, omiss'ive, omitting, of the 
nature of omission.— ns, omitt'ance {Shak,), 
omission; omitt'cr. [L. omittfre, omissum — ob-, 
in front, mittire, missum, to send.] 
omla*i, om'ld, n. a staff of officials in India. [Ar. 
‘umala,] 

ommateum, om-a-te'em, n, a compound eye:—p/. 
ommate'a.— ns. ommatid'ium, a simple element 
of a compound eye:— pi. omraatid'ia; ommato- 
phore {-at’8-f6r, -/dr), an eye-stalk, as in snails. 
[Gr. omma, -atos, an eye.] 
omneity, om-ne'l-tl, omniety, om-ni’i-ti, ns. all- 
ness, the condition of being all. [L. omnls, all.] 
Omni-, om-nl-, in composition, all.— n.pl. omniaiui 
(-d'na, S’na), ana about all sorts of things.—n. 
onuubiuwv'olence, universal benevolence.— ad/. 


omnibencv'olent.—«. oamicom'petence, tegal com¬ 
petence in all matters.—od/s. omnk^’petent; 
omnidirac'tfonal, acting m all directions; 
omnill'riouB, of all kinds; omnif'etoua, bearing 
or producing all kinds; omnif'ic, all-creating; 
omWorm, of, or capable of, every form.—n. 
omniform'ity.— v.t, om'nify {rare), to make uni¬ 
versal.— ad/, omnigenous {-nO'i-nas), of alt kinds. 
— n. omnipar'i^, general equality.— atfls. omnip'- 
arous, producing all things; omni^'tient, en¬ 
during all thin«.— ns. omnip'otenc'e, omnip'o- 
tency, unlimited power.— ad), omnip'otent, all- 
powerful.— adv. omnip'otenUy.— n. omnipres'- 
ence, quality of being present everywhere at 
the same time.— ad), omnipres'eat.—n. omni¬ 
science {om-nis’l-ans, -nish’ans, -yens), knowledge 
of all thini^.— atf). omnisc'ient, ait-knowing.— 
adv. omnisc'iently.— ad), omniv'orous, all-devour¬ 
ing: feeding on both animal and vegetable food 
{sool.). [L. omnis, ail.] 

omnibus, om'ni-b»s, n. a large road-vehicle carry¬ 
ing a considerable number of passengers of the 
general public, or hotel guests (abbrev. bus): 
an omnibus box: an omnibus book: a waiter's 
or waitress’s assistant:—p/. om'nibuses.— ad). 
widely comprehensive: of miscellaneous con¬ 
tents.—omnibus book» a book containing re¬ 
prints of several works or items, usually by a 
single author, or on a single subject, or of 
the same type; omnibus box, a theatre box 
with room for many persons; omnibus clause, 
one that covers many different cases; omnibus 
train, one that stops at every station. [Lit. for 
all, dative pi. of L. omnis.] 
omnium, om'nl-am, n. a Stock Exchange term for 
the aggregate value of the different stocks in 
which a loan is funded.—om'nium-gath'erum 
(co//.; sham Latin) a miscellaneous collection. 
[L., of all; gen. pi. of omnis, all.] 
omohyoid, 5-m6-hi'oid, ad), pertaining to shoulder- 
blade and hyoid.— n. the muscle joining these. 
[Gr. omos, shoulder.] 

omophagia, 6-m6-fdj'ya, -i-a, n. the eating of raw 
flesh, esp. as a religious observance.—^Also 
omophagy {6-mof'a-JI). — ad)s. omophagic {-faj'ik), 
omophagous {-mof'a-gas). [Gr. 6mophagia — 
omos, raw, phagein, to eat.] 
omopborion, d-m6-f6'ri-on, -for', n. an Eastern 
bishop’s vestment like die pallium. [Gr. 6mo- 
phdrion — omos, shoulder, phereih, to carry.] 
omoplate, 6'm6-pl3l, n. the shoulder-blade or 
scapula.— n. omoplatoscopy {-pla-tos'ko-pi), div¬ 
ination by observing the cracks in a burning 
shoulder-blade. [Gr. dmoplate — 6mos, shoulder, 
plati, blade, skopeein, to look.] 
omphacite, om'fa-sit, n. a grass-green pyroxene. 
[Gr. omphax, -akos, an unripe grape.] 
omphalos, om'fa-los, n. the navel: a boss: a 
stone at Delphi held to mark the centre of the 
world: a H^sntre.— ad)s. omphalic {-falUk): 
om'phaloid, navel-like.— n. om'phalomancy, div¬ 
ination of the number of future children from 
the knots in the navel-string. [Gr. omphalos, 
navel.] 

omrah, om'rd, n, a Mohammedan lord. [Hindi 
umra, orig. pi. of Ar. amir.] 
on, on, prep, in contact with the upper, supporting, 
outer, or {presented surfrtce of: to a position in 
contact with such a surface of: in or to a 
position or state of being supported by: having 
for basis, principle, or condition: subject to: 
in a condition or process of: towards or to: 
directed towards: m the direction of: against: 
applied to: with action applied to: with 
inclination towards: close to, beside: exactly 
or very nearly at: at the time, date, or occasion 
of: very little short of: just after: concerning; 
about: with respect to: by (in oaths and adjura¬ 
tions): at the risk of: assigned to: in addition 
to: ui (obs.): (of gaining, taking) from {Shak,, 
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MUt.y. of Mftj. ordfaU: (ofnMrruge)to(5'eor.): 
(of w«ttiii« for (Scof.): against (p.S.)'- at the 
(Ntpoue ofl to the disadvantage of (coH.). — adv, 
in or into a position on something: towards 
something: in advance; on the way to being 
drunk (sung): forward: in continuance: in, 
or into, or allowing connection, supply, activity, 
operation, or validity: in progress: on the stage, 
the table, the fire, the programme, the menu, 
or anything else: not oflT.— interj. forward; 
proceed!—on the side on which the batsman 
stands (normally the bowler's right) (cricket)'. 
in a condition expressed by the Mverb on: 
agreed upon: willing to participate.—n. the on 
sm.—v.(. to go on (coll): (with wttK) to put 
on (coU.). —on'-Ucence, a licence to sell alcoholic 

3 iors for consumption on the premises.— 

. and adv. on'side, not offside.—on to, to a 
position on (also on'to): forward to: aware 
of, cognisant of (coll). [O.E. on; Du. oon; 
O.N. d; Ger. an; Gr. ana.) 
on*, on-, a dial, form of the prefix an*, 
onager, on’a-Jar. n. the wild ass of Central Asia: 
an ancient military engine for throwing great 
stones. [L.,—Gr. onagros — onos, an ass, agrios, 
wild— agros, a field.) 

Oaagra, on'e-tfrs, (hot.) n. an old name for 
Oenothera, giving name to the family Ona* 
grk'ceae.— a^. onagrft'ceous. [Gr. onagrS, the 
plant also known as olnothSras; see Oenothera.) 
onanism. S'nan-ism, n. coitus interruptus: mas¬ 
turbation.—R. o'nanist.— at^. onanist'ic. [See 
Gen. xxxviii. 9.) 

once, wuns, adv. a single time: on one occasion: 
at a former time: at some time in the future: 
firstly (o6s.): in short (ods.): at any time.— n. 
one time.— adj. former.— coni- when once: as 
soon as.— n. one'er (eccles. slang), one who goes 
to church once on Sunday.— adl- once-accent'ed, 
marked with one accent—applied to the octave 
beginning with middle C.— n. once-o'ver, a 
single comprehensive survey.—at once, without 
delay: alike: at the same time; for once, on 
one occasion only; once and again, more than 
once: now and then; once (and) for all, once 
only and not again; once in a way, while, oc¬ 
casionally: rarely; once or twice, a few times; 
once upon a time, at a certain time in the past— 
the usual formula for beginning a fairy-tale. 
[O.E. Snes, orig. gen. of an, one, used as adv.) 
Oncidiiun, on-sid'i-am, n. a tropical American 
genus of orchids. [Gr. onkos, a hook.) 
oncology, ong-kol'a-ji, n. the study of tumours.— 
ns. oncom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
variations in bulk of bodiW organs; oncot'oroy, 
incision into a tumour. [Gr. onkos, bulk, mass, 
tumour.) 

oncome, on'kum, -kam, (Scot.) n. coming on: a 
sudden fall of rain or snow: the beginning of 
attack by an insidious disease.— n. on'coming, 
approach.— ad/, advancing: approaching, [on, 
come.) 

Oncorhynchus, ong-ko-ringk'as, n. a North 
^cifie genus of salmon. [Gr. onkos, hook, 
rhynchos, beak.) 

oncost, on'kost, n. overhead expenses: an on- 
costman.—paid by time: causing oncost. 
—n. oB'eostman, a mine-worker paid by the 
day. (on, cost.) 

andatra, on-dat'ra, n. the musquash. [Huron 
Indian.) 

ondine- Same os undine. 

ooding, on’ding, (Scot.) n. onset, esp. a sudden 
fkll m rain or snow, [on, ding'.) 
on-dit, 5-di, n. rumour: hearsay:— pi. on-dits 
(-dix). [Fr.) 

one, wun, atfl- single: of unit number: undivided: 
the same: a certain: a single but not specified: 

a symbol r|present' 


first.—R. the number unity 
ing U: an individuBl thing or per^ni'^a thing 

fSte,jplr; mi, kdr (her); mine; mSte, fSr; ndUe; mdSn,f^t; dhen (then) 


bearing or distinguished by the number _ 
proR. somebody: anybody.—Rs.oae'nsaib single¬ 
ness: unijqueness: identity: unity; oner (wiurar; 
all meanings coll, or slang), a person or thing 
unique or outstanding in any way: an expert: 
a heavy blow: .a big lie.—^Also one'-er, wnnn'er. 
— pron. onesdf', one’s self, the mnphatic and 
reflexive form of one.—one'-and-thirty, an old 
card-game like vingt-un, in which it was sought 
to make the pips «ld up to 31 and no more. 
— adis. one'-eyed, having but one eye; one'foM, 
simple, single-minded; one'-hand'M, with, by, 
or for, one band; one'-borse, drawn by a single 
horse; petty, mean,inferior;one'-ide'a'd,entirely 
possessedby one idea; one'4egged; one'-man, of, 
for, or done by, one man: one'-piece, made in 
one piece; one'-sid'ed, limited to one side: 
partial: developed on one side only: turned to 
one side.— adv. one'-aid'e^.—one'-sid'ednesB: 
one'stw, dance of U.S. origin danced to quick 
march time.— v.l to dance a one-step.— adls. 
one'-time, former, erstwhile; one'-to-one', 
corresponding each one uniquely to one; 
one'-track', incapable of dealing with more 
than one idea or activity at a time; obsessed 
widi one idea to the exclusion of others. 
—one-np'manship (facet.; Stephen Potter), the 
art of beinq one up.— adJ. one'-way, proceeding, 
or permitting, or set apart for tranSc, in one 
direction only.— a, the, one, a person special or 
remarkable in some way (coll); a one for, an 
enthusiast for; all one, just the same: of no 
consequence; at one, of one mind; be one up 
on, to score an advantage over (another); just 
one of diose things, an unfortunate happening 
that must be accepted; one and all, everyone 
without exception; one another (see another); 
one-armed bandit, a fruit machine; one by one, 
singly in order; one day, on a certain day: at 
an indefinite time. [O.E. Sn; O.N. einn. Get. 
ein; L. anus; Gr. oine, ace.) 
oneiric, 6-ni‘rlk, at&. belonging to dreams.— n. 
oneirocrit'ic, an interpreter of dreams.— at^. 
oneirocrit'ical.— ns. oneirocrit'icism; oneiro¬ 
dynia (-o-din‘i-a), troubled sleep: nightmare; 
oneirology (on-i-rol‘a-Ji), the study of dreams; 
oneir'omancy, divination by dreams; oneiros'- 
copist, an interpreter of dreams; oneiros'eopy. 
—Also oni'ric, etc. [Gr. oneiros, a dream, 
kritikos, judging, odyne, pain, logos, discourse, 
mantels, divination, skills, watching.) 
onely, a Spenserian spelling of only, 
onerous, on'a-ras, d'nar-as, adi. burdensome: op¬ 
pressive.— adv. on'erously.— n. on'erousness. [L. 
onerosus — onus, a burden.) 
oneyre, oneyer, wun’yar, n. (1 Hen. IV II, i) 
probably the same as oner. [See one.) 
onfall, on’fdl, n. an attack, onslaught, esp. (Scot.) 
of illness: a fall of rain or snow (Scot.), [on, 
faU.) 

ongoing, on’go-lng, n. a going on: course of 
conduct: event: (pi) proceedings, behaviour, 
esp. misbehaviour, [on, go.) 
onion, un'yan, n. a pungent edible bulb of the 
lily family: the plant yielding it (Allium cepa*: 
applied also to some kindred species: a flaming 
rocket used against aircraft: the head (slang). 
— v.t. to apply an onion to: to produce oy 
means of an onion.—adl- on'iony.—imiim dome, 
a bulb-shaped dome having a sharp point, 
characteristic of Russian Eastern Orthodox 
church architecture.—on'ion-eyed (Shak.), 
having the eyes full of tears.—on'ion-skin, a very 
thin variety of paper.—^know one's onions, to 
know one’s subject or one’s job welt (coll); 
off one's onion, (slang), off one’s head. [Fr. 
oignon — L. OHlS, -Snis, union, a large pearl, an 
onion; see union.] 
miric, etc. See oneiric. 

Onisens, mrls'kas, n. a genua of wootUke.— adl- 
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aBii'coid,ofthefiunUy orOniscus: like 8 wood- choph'aiy.—ii.p/.Oii][dioph'ora,Prototrache 8 ta, 

louse. [Gr. aniskos, dim. of onos, an ass.] the class to which Peripatus belongs.—m'yx- 

oB^ence. See under on. narlile, a banded traveitine or statagmitc, also 

mdofricer, oh'Iddk->r, it. a looker on, observer.— called oriental alabaster. [Or. onyx, onychos, 

a4l‘ mtlooklng. nail, claw, onyx.] 

onfy, dn'tt, a4i. single in number: without others oo', a Scots form of wool, 
of the kind: without others worthy to be oo, a Scots form of w*.—gm. oor. 
counted.— adv. not more, other, or otherwise oo-, d'a-, d-o-, in composition, ns. oocyte 
than: alone: merely: barely: just: pre-emin- see cyte), an ovum before it matures 

ently ( 061 .): singly (rare).—con/, but: except and begins to divide; oogamy (d-og'a-m/; Gr. 
that.—prep, (d/o/j .except.—^if only, ( 1 , he. etc.) gamos, marriage), union of unlike gametes.— 
wish (wished, etc.) ardently that; only too, very, ody. oog'amous.—nr. oogenesis (d-a-yeii'/.e/s; Gr. 

extremely. [O.E. anlie (adj.)—dn, one, -lie, like.] genesis, formation), the genesis and develop- 

onocentaur, on-d-sen'tdr, n. a kind of centaur, ment of the ovum—also oogeny {<hoJ'l-nl),-- 
half-man, half-ass. [Gr. onos, ass.] adJ. oogenet'ic.—n. oogonium (d-e-gd'nhemi Gt, 

onomastic, on-a-mas'tlk, adf- pertaining to a luune, fonos, offspring), the mmale reproductive organ 

esp. pertaining to the signature to a paper m seaweeds and fungi:— pi. oogo'nia.— adf. 

writtei^ in another hand.— ns. onomas'ticon, oogo'nial.—n. oolite (d'a-//r; Or./Mos, a stone; 

a dicuonary of proper names; onomas'tics, geol.), a kind of limestone composed of grains 

(treated as sing.) study of the history of proper like the eggs or roe of a fish: icap.) strati- 

names. [Gr. onomastlkos, -on — onoma, a imme.] graphically the upper part of the Jurassic in 

onomatopoeia, on-6-mat~S-pi'a, n. the formation Britain, consisting largely of oolites.— adi. 

of a word in imitation of the sound of the oolitic (p-»-lit'ik). — ns. oology (S-ol'a-JI; Gt. 

thing meant: a word so formed: the use of logos, discourse), the science or stu^ of birds’ 

words whose sounds help to suggest the mean- eggs; oorogist; o'ophyte (d'a^/lt; Or. phyton, 

ing (rhet .).—Also 'onomatopocsis {-pd^i’sis), or plant), in ferns and mosses, the mmetophyte; 

onomatopoiesis {-pol-e’sis). — a<^s. onomatopoeic oosphere id'a-s/er; Gt. sphalra, sphere), an un- 

Irpe'lk), onomatiqioetic i-po-et'ik). [Gr. ono- fertilised ovum; oospore {d'a-spdr, spdr; Gr. 

malopolld, -polisis — onoma, -atos, a name, spans, seed), a zygote, esp. a resting zygote. 

poieein, to make.] [Gr. o/on, egg.] 

onrush, on'rush, n. a rushing onward, [on, rush.] oodles, So'diz, n.pl. abundance.—^Also ood'lins. 
onset, on'set, n. violent attack: assault: storm- [Perh. huddle.] 

ing: beginning, outset.— ns. on'setter (arch.), an oo(, dof, (slang) n. money—orig. oof'tieh. [Yid- 
assailant; on'setting, incitement, [on, set.] dish—Ger. oh/ (drm) r/scAe, on the table.] 

onshore, on'shdr, shdr, atU- toward the land.— adv. ooidal, d~ol‘dal, adi. egg-shaped. [Gr. dioeldis — 
oo'-shore'. [on, shore.] dion and eidos, form.] 

onslaught, on'sldt, n. an attack or onset: assault, oolakan, oo'la-kan. Same as eulachem. 

(Prob. Du. aanslag or Ger. anschlag, refashioned oolong, oulong, oo'long, n. a variety of black tea 
as Eng.] with ^e flavour of green. [Chin, wa-lung, black 

onst, wunst, adv. illiterate form of once. dragon.] 

onatead, on'sted, (Scot.) n. a farmstead: a farm- oom, dom, (S.Afr.) it. uncle; used as term of 
house with its offices: the offices alone, [on, respect for an elderly man. [Du.] 

stead.] oomia(c)k. Same as umiak, 

onto, on’tdb, prep, to a place or position on.— oomph, domf, (slang), n. vitality; enthusiasm: 

Also on to. sex-appeal: personal magnetism. [Origin ob- 

ontogenesis, on-td-Jen'i-sis, n. the history of the scure.] 

individual development of an organist being oon, don, n. a Scots form of oven. 

as distinguished from phylogenesis. —Also on- oons, donz, (arch.) interj. a minced oath, for God’s 

togeny (on-toj'i-nl). — aajs. ontogenet'ic, onto- wounds. , 

gen'ic.— advs. ontogenet'ically, -gen'ically. [Gr. oont, dour, it. in India, a camel. [Hind. Bnt.] 

on, ontos, pr.p. of einai, to be, genesis, generation] oop. See oup. 

ontology, on’tota-Ji, it. the science that treats of oophoron, d-of'ar-on, it. (zool.) an ovary.— ns. 
the principles of pure being: that part of meta- oophorec'tomy (surg.), removal of an ovary; 

physics which treats of the nature and essence oophorl'tis, mflammation of the ovary. [Gr. 

of things.— adis. ontologic (-ta-loj'ik), -al.— adv. diopkoros, -on, egg-bearing.] 
ontolog'ically.—it. ontorogist. [Gr. dn, ontos, ooriid. Same as urial. 
pr.p. of einai, to be, logos, discourse.] oorie. Same as ourie. 

onus, d'nas, n. burden: responsibility.—onus ooze, ddz, n. sap (odr.): the liquor of a tan vat: 
probandi, d’nas prd-ban’di, o'nobs pro-ban'de, gentle flow, as of water through sand or earth; 

the burden of proving. [L. dnus, -eris.] slimy muo: a fine-grained, soft, deep-sea 

onward, on’ward, adi- going on: advancing: ad- deposit, composed of shells and fragments of 
vanced.— adv. (also on'vrards) towards a place foraminifera, diatoms, and other organisms.— 
or time in advance or in front: forward: in v.i. to flow gently: to percolate, as a liquid 

continuation of forward movement.— adv. on'- through pores or small openings: to leak.— 

wardly (rare), [on, and sulT. -ward.] v.t. to exude.— adv. ooz'ily.—n. ooz'iness.—ad/, 

onymous, on’i-mas, adi. bearing the author’s ooz'y, resembling ooze; slimy: oozing. [Partly 

name, [anonymous.] O.E. wds, juke, partly O.E. wdse, mud.} 

onyx, on’iks, n. an agate formed of alternate flat ooze, doz, (Scot.) n. fluff: nap.— adi. ooz'y. 
layers of chalcedony, white or yellow and black, [Prob. pi. of 00 ’.] 

brown or red, used for making cameos (min.)i op. Abbrev. for operation, opus and (in op art; 
onychite, onyx-marble: a fingemail-like opacity see below) optical, 
in the cornea of the ^e.—its. onycha (on'I-ka), opacity, opacous. See under opaque, 
an itmredient in ancient Jewish incense: the opah, d'pa, n. the kingfish (Lampris), a large sea- 
nail-like operculum of a mollusc; onych'ia, fish with laterally flattened body, constituting 
inflammation of the nail-bed; on'ychite, onyx- a family of uncertain affinities. [West African 
marble; onychi’tis, inflammation of the soft origin.] 

parts about the nail; onych'ium, a pulvillus in opal, d'pl, n. amorphous silica with some vmter, 
insects; onychocryjstfi'sii. ingrowing toenail; usually milky white with fine play of colour, in 
on'ychoinancy, divination by the fingernails; some varieties precious: opal-glass: thecolour- 
onychophagist (-kof'a-JIst), a nail-biter; ony- ing of opal.— adi. of opal: like opal.— adJ. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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opaque 

o'paled.— It- opabBc'ence. milky iridescence, showing is for generti, not restricted, viewing; 
— aiff. opaiesc'ent.—acti. o'peline (-r/i, -in), re- open court, a court proceeding in public; open 
lating to, like, or of, opal.—it. opal-glass: a diapason, one of the chief foundation stops 
photographic print fixed on plate-glass.— at(f. of an organ; open door, free and equal oppor- 
o'palised, -a-, converted into opal: opalescent, tunity of trading for all.— atffs. open-end'(ed), 
—o'pal-glass', white or opalescent glass. [L. not closely defined, general and adaptable to 
opalus; Gr. opti/fios, pcrh.—Sans, upn/ii, gem.] suit various contingencies: (of question, debate, 
opaque, d-pak', ar{|. shady: dark: dull: that etc.) allowing free unguided answers or expres- 
cannot be seen through: impervious to light sions of opinion: (open-end; of investment 
or to radiation of some particular kind: ob-, trust) oflenng shares in unlimited numbers, 
scure, hard to understand (^;?.): impervious to redeemable on demand; o'pen-eyed, watchful 
sense: doltish,— v.t. to make opaque.—ir. {Shak.y. astonished: fully aware of what is 
opacity id-pm'i-ti), opaqueness.— a^i- npacous involved; o'pen-field, having the amble land in 
(p-pa'kas). — aJr. opaquc'ly.— n. opaque'ness, unenclosed strips held by different cultivators, 
quality of being opaque: want of transparency. —open fire, an exposed fire on a domestic 
[L. opacui.] hearth.—«<(/. o'pen-hand'ed, with an open hand: 

op art, op on, art using geometrical forms pre- generous: liberal.--o'pen-hand'cdness; open 
cisely executed and so arranged that movement harmony, chords not in close positioq.— utij. 
of the observer's eye. or inability to focus, pro- o'prn-heart'ed, with an open heart: frank: 
duces an illusion of movement in the painting, generous, — o'pen-heart'edness. — odj. o'pen- 
[qptical.) hearth, making use of, or having, a shallow 

ope, op, a((J; (poet.) v.t. and r.i. a shortened form hearth of reverberating type.—open bouse, hos- 
of open. pitality to all comers; open letter, a letter 

opeidoscope, op-i'di>-skdp, n. an instrument for addressed to one person but intended fur public 
illustrating sound by means of light- [Gr. opx reading.— adj. o'pen-mind'cd, free from preju- 
(found in the oblique cases), voice, eido\, form, dice: ready to receive and consider new ideas. 
skopeein, to look at.) —o'pen-mind'cdness.—ut/y o'pen-mouthed, gap- 

open, d'p/i, not shut: allowing passage out or ing: expectant: greedy: clamorous.—open note, 
in: exposing the interior: unobstructed; ,free: a note produced by an unstopped string, open 
unenclosed: exposed; uncovered: liable: gen- pipe, orwithoutacrook, etc.: a printcdorwritien 
cratly accessible: available; ready to receive or note without a solid black head— a semibreve 
transact bu.sinc.ss with members of the public; or minim (U.S ); open order, spaced-out forma- 
public: free to be discussed: obvious: uncon- lion for drill, etc.; open prison, a prison without 
cealed: undi.sguised: unfolded, spread out, cx- the usual close .secuiity, allowing piisoners 
panded: unrestricted: not restricted to any considerably more freedom of movement than 
class of persons, as open ehampionship: (of a in conventional prisons; open question, a 
town) without military defences: not finally matter undecided; open sandwich, one which has 
decided, concluded, settled, or assigned: not no bread, etc., on top; open score, one with a 
dense in distribution or texture: widely spaced separate stave for each part: open sea, un¬ 
loose: much interrupted by spaces or holes; enclosed sea, clear of headlands; open secret, 

showing a visible .space between (naid.): clear: a matter known to many but not explicitly 
unfrozen: not frosty: not hazy: free from divulged; o'pcn-ses'amc, a spell nr other means 
trees: frank: unreserved: unstopped (mui.): of making barriers fly open-from the story of 
without use of valve, crook, or key: (of an Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves in the Aruhiun 

organ pipe) not closed at the top: (of a vowel N/ifA/i; open shop, a factory not confined to 

sound) low, with wide aperture for the breath: union labour; open skies, the open air; re- 
(of a consonant) without stopping of the breath ciprocal freedom for aerial inspection of military 
stream: (of a syllable) ending with a vowel.— establishments; o'pen-stitch {Scot, o'pen-steck), 
V./. to make open: to make as an opening: to a kind of open-work stitching; open town, one 
make an opening in: to clear: to expose to without troops or military installations, and 
view; to expound: to declare open: to begin, hence, according to international law, immune 
- v.i. to become open: to have an opening, from attack of any kind; open uiiiiersity 
aperture, or passage: to serve as passage: to (earlier called university of the air), a university 
begin to appear: to begin; to give longue: (1971) whose teaching is carried out by cor- 

to speak out.— n. a clear space; public view: respondence and by radio and television; open 

open market: an opening.—</<(/. o'pcnable.— verdict, a verdict that a crime has been com- 
n.r. o'pener; opening, the act of causing to be, or initted without specifying the criminal; o'pen- 
of becoming, open: an open place: an aper- work, any work showing openings through it. 
ture: a gap: a .street or road breaking the line ■-atij. open-cast, —open fire, to begin to shoot; 
of another: a beginning: a first .stage: a pre- open out, to make or become more widely open; 
limtnary statement of a case in cdurt: the initial to expand: to disclose: to-tinpack: to develop: 
moves, or mode of beginning, in a game, etc.: to bring into view: to open the throttle, accelcr- 
a shopkeeper's fir-st display of a new season's ate; open-plan house, one whose rooms run 
goods (U.S.): the two pages exposed together from front to back with windows on both faces: 
when a book is opened: opportunity for action: open up, to open thoroughly or more thoroughly: 
a vacancy.—Also adj.—adv. o'penly.— n. o'pen- to lay open: to disclose: to make available 
ness.—open access, public access to the shelves for .traffic, colonisation, or the like: to acccler- 
of a library; open aestivation, aestivation with- ate: to begin firing. [O.F.. open; cf. Du. open, 
out overlap or meeting of the edges of the O.N. opinn, Ger, offen; prob. related to up.] 
perianth leaves.—ot^’y.o'pen-air',outdoor; o'pen- opera, op’j-ru, n. musical drama; a company 
and-shut',simple,obvious,easily decided; o'pen- performing opera: an opera-house—used 
armed', cordially welcoming.—open book, any- in or for an opera.— adj. operatic (-at'ik), per- 
thing that can be read or interpreted without taining to or resembling opera.— adv. operat'i- 
difficulty; open bundle, a vascular bundle with cally.—opera bouffa, hdof'a, (It.) comic opera, 
cambium: open-cast, in mining, an excavation esp. of the t8th century—^p. to opera ierla; 
open overhead.— Also arlj. and adv. — atl}. o'pen- opera (Fr. op£ra) boufle, hoof, funny or farcical 
ch^n' (I'hem.), with atoms linked together as opera; opera comique, Aom-cA, (Fr.) opera with 
a enain with loose ends.—open circuit, electrical some spoken dialogue—in the 18th century, 
ciitpit broken so that current cannot pw: in opera having subjects less lofty than those of 
telgiiision, the customary system in the grand op^ra (Eng. grand opera), in the 19th 
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emtury, having no restriction as to sabject snakes as an order or suborder ct r^ikt.—n. 
(either comic or tragic); iqtera ssiia, se’rya, and «ut/. imhid'iaa.— ns. opbidiA'rimn, a snake* 
(It.) serious opera; comic c^era. Opera comique: house; OphiogloBa'Hm (Or. gKsse, tongue), the 
ppm or amusing nature: an absurd emotional adder’s*tongue genus, givmg name to the 
situation; grand opera, opera without dialogue, OpIdogloosi'eeM, a nmily of eusporangiate 
cap. if the subject is very dramatic or emotional; ferns; ophiol'ater, a snake-worshipper; ophiol'- 
li^ opera, a lively and tuneful opera: an atry (Or. hlreiS, worship), snake-worship.— 
operetta (q.v.).—See also music-drama, musical, a4is. OfMol'atnHis; ophiolog'ic,-al.—lu. ophioi'- 
musical comedy—iqi'era-cloak, an elegant cloak ogist; iqihiol'ogy, the study of snakes; oph'io- 
for evening wear, esp. in the auditorium of morph (Or. morpAd, form), a eaecilian amphibian, 
a theatre; op'era-dane'er, one who dances —mdr. ophiom<»|rii'ic,-ous, snakelike; o^ioph'- 
in ballets introduced into operas; op'era-glass, agous (Or. phagein, to eat), snake-eating.— m, 
a small binocular telescope for use in the ophioph'ilist, a snake-lover; Oph'ism; mdi'ite, 
theatre; op'era-hat, a collapsible tall hat; a name given to various rocks mottled with 
op'era-bonse, a theatre for opera; op'era-sing'er. green: at one time, serpentine-rock: later, a 
[It.,—L. opera", cf. operate.] kind of diabase: O^ite, one of a Gnostic sect 

opera, op'o-ra, pi. of opus. that reverenced snakes.—ophitic {of-li’lk), 

operate,'op'a-rdr, V./. to work: to exert strength: pertaining to ophite: having pyroxene crystals 
to produce any effect: to exert moral power: enclosing feldspar laths: Ophitic, of the Ophites, 
to be in activity, act, carry on business: to — ns. O^'itism; Ophiuchus (~i-dok'9s, -6k'), the 
take effect upon the human system (med.): Serpent Bearer, a constellation between Aquite 
to perform some surgical act upon the body and Libra on the celestial equator; Ophiura 
with the hand or an instrument.—v.l. to effect, (-t-dd’ra, -6‘ra; Cr. oard, tail), a genus of brittle- 
bring about, cause to occur; to work: to con- stars.— ns. and aids, enhin'ran; ophiu'rid; 
duct, run, carry on.— a^j. op'eraUe, admitting ophiu'roid.— ns.pl Ophiu'rida, Ophiuroid'aa, the 
of a surgical operation: able to be operated: brittle-stars, a class of echinoderms like star- 
practicable.— n. op'erand, something on which fish with long snaky sharply differentiated arms, 
an operation is performed, e.g. a quantity [Gr. ophis, snake.] 

in mathematics.— aeff. op'erant, operative: o^thalin(o)-, oy-rAflA-m(o)-, in composition, eye.— 
active: effective.—n. an operator.— adj. iqi'erit- n. ophthal'mia, inflammation of the eye, esp. of 
ing.— n. opera'tion, act or process of operating: the conjunctiva.— adf- ophtbal'mic, pertaining to 
that which is done or carried out: agency; the eye.— ns. ophAal'mist, an ophthalmologist; 
influence: method of working: action or move- ophAalrortn, ophthalmia.— adf, ophthalmofog'- 
ments: surgical performance.—abbrev. op., esp. ical.— ns. ophthalmorogist; ophthalmorogy, the 
in military or surgical sense.— adjs. opera'tional, science of the eye, its structure, functions, and 
relating to operations: ready for action; diseases; ophthalmom'eter, an instrument for 
opera'tions, relating to problems affecting opera- eye-measurements; ophthalmom'etry; ophthal- 
tions, esp. military (as in operations research)', moplegia (rple'Jya; Gr. plegi, a stroke), para- 
op'erative, having the power of operating or lysis of one or more of the muscles of the eye; 
acting; exerting force: producing effects: ophtharmoscopc, an instrument for examining 
efficacious.— n. a workman in a manufactory: the interior of the cys.—aeffs. ophthalmoacop'ic, 
a labourer.— adv. op'erfltively.— ns. op'erative- -al.— adv. ophthalmoacop'ically.— n. opbtbalBioa'- 
ness; op'erktor, one who, or that which, copy, examination of the interior of the eye 
operates; one charged with the operation with the ophthalmoscope. • [Gr. ophthabnos, 
of a machine, instrument, or apparatus: one eye.] 

who deals in stocks^ a mine-owner ((/.5.): opiate, 5'pl-6t, n, a drug containing opium to 
a symbol, signifying an operation to be per^ induce sleep: that which dulls sensation, physi- 
formed (math .).—operating table, tbeatre, one cal or mental.— ad}, inducing sleep.—v.r. to 
set apart for use in surgical operations; opera- treat with opium: to dutl—rad}. o'piated. 
tional, operations, research, research to dis- [opium.] 

cover how a weapon, tactic, or strategy can be opificer, op-if'i-ssr, n. an artificer. [L. opffex, -ids 
altered to give better results: similar research — opus, work, fadre, to make.] 

to promote maximum efficiency in industrial opine, 6-pin', v.t. to suppose; to form or express 
spheres; operative words, the words in a deed as an opinion.— ad}. opin'aUe, capable of being 
legally effecting the transaction (e.g. devise and thought. [Fr. opiner —L. opinari, to think.] 
begueath in a v/itt): (loosely) the most significant opinicua, o-pin'i-k»s, (her.) n. a half-lion, half¬ 
words. [L. operbri, -atus — opera, work, closely dragon. [Origin unknown.] 
connected with opus, operis, work.] opinion, d-pin'yen, it. what seems to one to be 

operculum, 6-pur'k6-i»m, n. a cover or lid (hot.): probably true; judgment: estimation; favour- 

the plate over the entrance of a shell (roof.): the able estimation: self-confidence (SAailc.): arro- 

gill-cover of fishes: a coal-hole cover in a pave- pance (Shak.): reputation (Shak.).—ad}s. opin'- 

ment:— pi. oper'cula.— a^s. oper'cular, belong- lon&ted, opin'ionitive, omn'ioned, unduly at- 

ing to the operculum; oper'culate, -d, having tached to one’s own opinions: stubborn.— 

an operculum. [L. operculum — operire, to advs. opin'ionately (obs.), opin'iondtively.— ns, 

cover.] opin'ionitiveness; opin'ii^st, one who holds or 

opere citato, op’»-rl sit-6'td, op'er-e klt-6’16, (L.) gives an opinion, or (obs.) an unusual or hetero¬ 
in the work cited:—abbrev. op. cit. dox opinion. [L. ppinld, -bnis.J 

operetta, op-9-ret'a, n. a short, light, rather trivial, opisometer, op-i-som'l-ter, n. a map-measuring 
musical drama; often esp. formerly, light opera instrument with a wheel that traces a line on 

(see opera).— n. operett’ist, a composer of oper- the map and then runs backward along a straight 

ettas. [It., dim. of opera.] scale until the wheel reaches its original position 

operose, op's-rds, ad}- laborious: tedious.— adv. on the screw that holds it. [Gr. optrd, backward, 

op'erosely.— ns. op'eroseness, operosity (-os'i-tl). metron, measure.] 

[L.' operosus — opus^ operis, work.] iniisth(o)-, o-pistld-8, -a)-, in composition, bdiind. 

ophi(o)-, of-i(-o)-, in composition, snake.— ns. —n. and atff. opisthobranch (o-pis'th&brangk; 

oidikarcite, a marble containing green serpen- Gr. bronchia, gills).— n.pl. Opisthobranch'ia, an 

tine; oph'kleide (-klid; Fr. ophieldde —Gr. order of gasteropods havnig the gills behind the 

klels, kletdos, key), a keyed wind-instrument heart,— ad}, opistbocoelian (-si’ll-an; Gr. koilos, 

developed from the serpent, a bass or alto key- hollow), hollow or concave beldnd, as a verte- 

bugle.— n.pl. Ophid'ia (Gr. ophidian, dim.), the bra.—Also opisthocoe'lottB.—n. opisthodomos 
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(op-is-ihod’o-mosy, a rear-duunber in a Oraek 
temple.— adl/s. opiattoglon'd (Cr. glSssa, 
tongue), having^ the tongue attached in front, 
free behind, as in frogs; opisthog'iiathons (Gr. 
gnathost jaw), having retreating jaws.— n. opis'- 
tfaograpfa, a manuscript or slab inscribed on 
the back as well as the front.—a<ti. opistho* 
graph'ic.— n. opisthog'raphy.—opisdiot'onos, ex¬ 
treme arching backwards of the spine and neck 
as a result of spasm of the muscles in that 
region.—opisthoUm'ic. [Gr. oplsthen, be¬ 
hind.] 

opium, d'pi-am, n. the dried narcotic juice of the 
white poppy.—o'pium-dea', a resort of opium- 
smokers; o'pium-eat'er, -smoker, one who 
makes a habitual use of opium. [L. dpium— 
Gr. apion, dim. from opos, sap.] 
opobdsam, op^b6Vs»m, n, balm of Gilead. [Gr. 
opobalsamon — opos, juice, balsamon, balsam- 
tree.] 

opodeldoc, op-S-del'dak, n. a name given by 
Paracelsus to various local applications: soap- 
liniment. [Derivation unknown, apparently Gr. 
opos, juice.] 

opopanax, 6-pop’a-naks, n. a gum-resin formerly 
used in medicine, got from the roots of a 
Persian (and S. European) species of parsnip; 
a perfume got from Commiphora. [Cr. opos, 
juice, panax, a panacea.] 
oporicc, 6-por'i-si, n. a medicine prepared from 
quinces, pomegranates, etc. [Gr. oporiki — 
opBri, late summer, summer fruits.] 
opossum, o-pos'am, n. any member of the Ameri¬ 
can genus Didelphys, or family Didelphyidae, 
small marsupials, often pouchless, mainly 
arboreal, with prehensile tail: in Australia, a 
phalanger: opossum-fur.—Also (U.S.) possum, 
'possum.—to play possum, to feign death. 
[American Indian.] 

opotherapy, op-o-ther'a-pi, n. treatment by ad¬ 
ministration of extracts of animal organs, especi¬ 
ally of ductless glands. [Gr. opos, juice, and 
therapy.] 

oppidan, op'i-dan, n. a townsman: in university 
towns one who is not a member of the uni¬ 
versity, or a student not resident in a college: 
at Eton (formerly elsewhere) a schoolboy who 
is not a foundationer or colleger.— adj. urban. 
[L. oppiddnus — oppldum, town.] 
oppignorate, oppi^rate, op-ig'~na-r&t, (obs.) v.t. 
to pawn.— /I. oppignora'tion. [L. oppignorare, 
oppignerare — ob, against, pigms, -oris, -eris, a 
pledge.] 

oppilate, opUISt, v.t. to block up, stop up.— n. 
oppilil'tion.— adi- opp'iUtive. [L. oppJiSre, 
•Stum — ob, in the way, pilare, to ram down.] 
opponent, o-pd'nant, a^. opposing: antagonistic 
(with to; formerly with with)', placed opposite 
or in front.—«. one who opposes a course of 
action, belief, person, etc.—oppo'neacy. [L. 
apponins, -entis, pr.p. of opponfre — ob, in the 
way of, ponire, to place.] 
opportune, op'ar^tun, or -tun’ iShak. op-dr'tun), 
adJ. occurring at a fitting time: conveniently 
presented: timely: convenient: suitable: op¬ 
portunist.— adv. opportune'ly (or op'). — ns. 
opportune'ness (or op‘); opportun'ism (or op"), 
practice of regulating actions by favourable 
opportunities rather than consistent principles; 
opportun'ist (or op’), one (e.g. a politician) who 
waits for events before declaring his opinions, 
or shapes bis conduct or policy to circumstances 
of the moment: a person without settled 
principles.—Also adf. — n. opportun'ity, oppor¬ 
tuneness (rare): fitness (o6s.): an occasion 
offering a possibility: advantageous conditions. 
[Fr. oppwtuH —L. opportOnUs — ob, before, portior, 
-Us, a harbour.] 

nppooe, o-pdz', vJ. to place in front or in^he way 
(with to) : to place or apply face to %ce or front 


to front: to set in contrast or balance: to set in 
conflict: to place as an obstacle: to face: to 
resist: to contend with.— v.t. to make objection. 
— n. opposabil'ity.—-asCir, oppos'able, that may be 
oppos^: capable of being placed with the front 
sunace opposite (to—as a thumb to other 
fingers); oppo'siag; opposc'less (Shak.), not to 
be opposed, irresistible.— n. oppos'er. [Fr. 
opposer —^L. ob, against, Fr. poser, to place—L. 
pausUre, to rest, stop; see pose.] 
opposite, op’a-zit, ad}, plac^, or being, face to 
face, or at two extremities of a line: facing on 
the other side: of leaves, in pairs at each node, 
with the stem between (bot.): of floral parts, on 
the same radius: directly contrary; diametrically 
opposed : opposed: corresponding.— adv. in or 
to an opposite position or positions.— prep. 
opposite to.— n. that which is opposed or con¬ 
trary: an opponent: opposition (Milt.). — adv. 
opp'ositely.— n. opp'ositeness.— adj. oppositive 
(•poz’), characterised by opposing: adversative: 
inclined to oppose.—opposite number, one who 
has a corresponding place in another set: one 
who is allotted to another as partner, opponent, 
etd.—be opposite with (Shak.), to be perverse 
and contradictory in dealing with. [Fr.,—L. 
oppositus —ob, against, pdnire, positum, to place.] 
opposition, op-a-zish'an, n. the act of opposing or 
of setting opposite: the state of being opposed 
or placed opposite: opposed or opposite 
position: an opposite: contrast: contradistinc¬ 
tion: resistance: a diflerence of quantity or 
quality between two propositions having the 
same subject and predicate (logic): a body of 
opposers: the party that opposes the ministry or 
existing administration: the situation of a 
heavenly body, as seen from the earth, when it 
is directly opposite to another, esp. the sun 
(astron.). —a<(/. of the parliamentary opposition. 
— adj. oppesi'tional.— n. opposi'tionist, a member 
of the opposition. [L. oppositid, -onls; cf. 
opposite.] 

oppress, o-pres’, v.t. to press against or upon: to 
crush (obr.): to smother (obs.): to overwhelm: 
to take by surprise (obs.): to distress: to lie 
heavy upon: to treat with tyrannical cruelty or 
injustice: to load with heavy burdens: to ravish 
(obs.).— n. oppression (o-pre^h’an), act of oppres¬ 
sing: tyranny: feeling of distress or of being 
weighed down: dullness of spirits; pressure 
(Shak.). — adJ. oppress'ive, tending to oppress: 
overburdensome: tyrannical: heavy: over¬ 
powering.— adv. oppress'ivciy.—ns. oppress'ive- 
ness; oppiess'or. [Fr. oppressor —L.L. oppres¬ 
sive, freq. of L. oprimire, oppressum —ob, 
against, premire, to press.] 
opprobrium, o-prd’br^am, n. disgrace, reproach, 
or imputation of shameful conduct: infamy: 
anything that brings such reproach.— adj. 
oppro'brious, reproachful, insulting, abusive: 
infamous, disgraceful (arch.). — adv. oppro'- 
briously.— n. oppro'briousness. [L. opprobrium — 
—ob, against, probram, reproach.] 
oppugn, o-pSn’, v.t. to assail, csp. by argument: 
to oppose: to call in question.— n. oppugnancy 
(o-pug’nan-sl; 5bak.), antagonism.— adJ. oppug'- 
nant, opposing: hostile.—n. an opponent.—n. 
oppugner (o-pUn’ar). [L. oppugnSre, to attack— 
ob, against, pugna, a fight.] 
ops. Abbreviation for operations, 
opsimatb, op’si-math, n. one who learns late in life. 
—R. opsiro'athy, learning obtained late in life. 
[Gr. opsimaihis — opse, late, mathe, learning.] 
opsiometer, op-si-om’i-tar, n. an optometer. [Gr. 
opsis, sight, metron, measure.] 
opsonium, op-s6’nt-am, n. anything eaten with 
bread as a relish, esp. fish.— ns. opramfl'nia, any 
morbid love for some special kind of food; 
opsoma'niac,— ad}, opsonic (op-son'ik), relating 
to opsonin.— n. op'sonin, a constituent of blood- 
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««rum whtdi nwlut bacteria more readily con- 
•luned by pbago^tee. {Latinised ftom Qt. 
opsimloH^-opsoti, cooked food, relish.] 
opt, opt, V.I. to mow a choice, esp. of nationality 
when territory is transferred: where there u 
more then one possibility, to decide (to do), to 
choose (witii for). — n. opt'ant. one who opts: 
one who has exercised a power of choosing, esp. 
his nationality.— a<^. optative iopt'a-tiv, or 
op~ti’tiv), expressing desire or wish.—n. {gram.) 
a mood of the verb expressing wish.— adv. 
w'tatively.—opt out (of), to choose not to take 
part (iiO- (L. opt&re, -Stum, to choose, wish.] 
optic, -al, op’tik, -»l, atf/s. relating to sight, or to 
the eye, or to optics: (optical) constructed to 
help the sight: acting by means of light: ampli¬ 
fying radiation: visual.—n. op'tic, an eye (now 
mainly/ocet.): a lens, telescope, or microscope 
(obs.): a device in, or attached to. a bottle, for 
measuring liquid poured out.— adv. op'ticalhr-— 
ns. optician (op-tish'sn), formerly one skilled in 
optics: one who makes or sells optical instru¬ 
ments: op'ticB (treated as sing.), the science of 
light: optorogist, an optician; optorogy; 
optom'eter, an instrument for sight-testing; 
optom'etrist, a sight-tester; optom'etry; op'- 
tophone, an instrument that translates printed 
characters into arbitrary sounds, and so enables 
the blind to read ordinary type.—optical 
maser, laser; optic axis, the axis of the eye—a 
line through the middle of the pupil and the 
centre of the eye: in a doubly refracting crystal, 
a direction in which no double refraction occurs; 
optic lobe, part of the mid-brain concerned with 
sight. [Gr. optikos, optic, opios, seen.] 
optimal, etc. See optimism, 
optimate, ojp’ti-mSt, n. (rare in sing.) a member 
of the aristocracy:—p/. (L.) optimd'tes. [L. 
optimSs, -Stis — optimus, best.] 
optime, op’ti-mi, n. formerly', in the university of 
Cambridge, one of those in the second or third 
rank of mathematical honours (senior or junior 
optime), next to the wranglers. [L. optimS (adv.), 
very well, best.] 

optimism, op'li-mizm, n. Leibniz’s doctrine that 
the world is the best of all possible worlds; a 
belief that everything is ordered for the best: 
loosely, a disposition to take a bright, hopeful 
view of things: hopefulness.—Opp. to pessimism. 
— adj. op'timal, optimum.— v.t. op'timaiise, 
•ize, to bring to the most desirable or most 
efficient state.— n. optimalisfi'tion, -z-.—v.i. 
op'timise, -ize, to take the most hopeful view of 
anything.— v.t. to make the most or best of; to 
make as efficient as possible, esp. by analysing 
and planning processes: to prepare or revise 
(a computer system or programme) so as to 
achieve greatest possible efficiency.— n. optimi- 
sg'tioD, -z-.— n. op'timist, one who believes in 
optimism: commonly, a sanguine person.— adj. 
optimistic. — adv. optimistically. [L. optimus, 
best.] 

optimum, op'ti-m»m, n. that point at which any 
condition is most favourable:— pf. op'tima. — 
a^. (of conditions) best for the achievement of an 
aim or result: very best. [L., neut. of optimus, 
best.] 

option, op'shan, n. act of choosing: power or 
right of choosing: a thing that may be chosen: 
an alternative for choice: a power (as of buying 
at a fixed price) that may be exercised at will with¬ 
in a time-limit: wish (obs.). — aiff. op'tional, left 
to choice: not compulsory: leaving to choice. 
— adv. op'tionally.—^local option (see local). [L. 
optiS, Sfiis — optSre, to choose.] 
opto-, m optic. 

opulent, op'B-lant, adj. .wealthy: loaded with 
wealth: luxuriant: over-enriched.— n. op'u- 
lence, riches; abounding riches.—m/v. iv'ur 
lent^. (L. opulentus.] 
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opuhts, tm'a-las, n, the guelder rose. {!» opuUis, a 
kind of maple.] 

Opuntia, 6-pun‘shl-a, n. the prickly-pear genus of 
the eactus family. [L. OpBntIa (herba, inant), of 
OpBs (Gr. Opous), a town of Locris where Pliny 
said it grew.] 

opus, d’pas, op'as, op'dos, n. a work, cap. a 
musical composition—esp. one numbered in 
order of publication, as opus 6 (abbrev. op. 6): 
used in naming various styles Roman mas¬ 
onry:— pi. opera (op’a-ra). —opus latericium (la- 
ter-ish’i-am, -Ik', -ik'i-dbm), a form of Oreco- 
Roman brickwork; opus musivum (mB-, mSd- 
slv'am, moo-sev'dbm), mosaic work; opus 
operantis (op-ar-an'tis), the effect of a sacrament 
ascribed (as by Protestants) to the spiritual dis¬ 
position of the recipient: opus operatum (op-ar- 
a'tam, op-er-B’tdbm), due celebration of a 
sacrament involving grace flowing from the 
sacramental act (the R.C. view); opus reticula- 
tum (ri-tik-ya-la'tam, re-tik-db-lS't^m), reticu¬ 
lated work. [L. 6pus, -eris, work.) 
opuscule, o-pus'kBI, n. a little work.—Also 
opuscle (o-pus'[), opus'culum:—p/. -cula. [L. dim. 
of opus.) 

or, dr, conj. (or adv.) and prep, before (in time).— 
or ever, or e’er, or (by confusion) or ere, before 
ever, before even. [O.E. (Northumbrian) and 
O.N. Sr, early, with the sense of O.E. ir, ere.] 
or, 8r, cop}, marking an alternative. [M.E. other.] 
or, Sr, (her.) n. the tincture gold or yellow, indi¬ 
cated in engraving and chiselling by dots. [Fr., 
—L. aurum, gold.] 

-or. Agent suff. from L., corr. to -er from O.E. 
In most words one or other ending is standard 
but in some both endings occur (-or used esp. in 
legal terms or in terms for a non-personal agent), 
orach, orachc, or'ich, n. a genus (Atriplex) of the 
goo^oot family, sometimes used as spinach 
IS. [Fr. arroche —L. atriplex —Or. atraphaxys.) 
oracle, or'a-kl, n. a medium or agency of divine 
revelation; a response by or on behalf of a god: 
the place where such responses are given: the 
Jewish sanctuary: the word of God: a person 
with the repute or air of infallibility or great 
wisdom: an infallible indication: a wise or 
seeming-wise or mysterious utterance.— v.t. to 
utter as an oracle.— v.i. to speak as an oracle. 
— adj. oracular (or-ak'B-lar), of the nature of an 
oracle: like an oracle: seeming to claim the 
authority of an oracle: delivering oracles: 
equivocal: ambiguous: obscure—also orac'- 
ulous (now rare). — ns. oracularity (-lar'i-ti), 
orac'ukrness, orac'ulousness.— advs. orac'ularly, 
orac'ulously. —work the oracle (see work). [L. 
oraculum-^rare, to speak.] 
ora et labora, Sr’a, Sr’S et la-bS'ra, -bS'rS, (L.) 
pray and work; ora pro nobis, prS nd'bis, -bis, 
pray for us. 

oragtous, S-rS'jas, adj. stormy. [Fr. orageux.) 
oral, o'ral, o'ral, adi. relating to the mouth: near 
the mouth: uttered by the mouth; spoken, not 
written: taken through the mouth: pertaining 
to the infant stage of development when satis¬ 
faction is obtained by sucking.—n. an oral 
examination.— n. o'racy, skill in self-expression 
and ability to communicate freely with others by 
word of mouth.— adv. o'rally.—oral contra¬ 
ception, inhibition of the normal process of 
ovulation and conception by taking orally, 
and according to a specified regimen, any of 
a number of hormone-containing pills; oral 
contraceptive, a pill of this type. [L. Ss, Sris, the 
mouth.] 

orang. See orang-utan. 

orange, or'Inj, n. a gold-coloured fruit (hesperid- 
ium, a specialised type of berry) with tough skin, 
within which are juicy segments; the tree (Citrus 
genus of family Rutaceae) on which it ^ows: 
extended to various unrelated but superficially 

It; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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•imilar fruiu aimI plaau: a colour between red Neri (151545): a drnich of the OratoriAns. 

And yellow.—^. pertAining to an orange: drdror, *dr/r—driire, to pray.] 
oruge-cokmred.--fU. <»Angeada ior-lihjad’), oratorio, or-a-tS'rNi, •«', a. a »toiy, iisaally 
A drink made with orange juice; or'aagery (-r/, BibltcaJ. set to music, with soloists, chorus, and 
-»m), A house or other place for growing orange* full orchestra (scenery, costumes, ai^ acting, 
trees.—or'ange-bioea om, the white blossom of however, being dispensM with): the form of such 
the orange-tree, worn by brides: that of the composition:—p/. orato'rios.—orato'rial. 
™o*k*otange, similarly used.— a^, or'ange- (It. oratorio — 1.. drStdrIum, an oratory, iMxause 
col oared.—or'aage-fkrwer, orange-blossom (or- they, developed out of the singing at devotional 
anga-Bowar water, a solution of oil of neroli); meetings in church oratories.] 
or'ange-grass', a small American St John’srwort; orb, drb, n. a circle: a sphere: anything round: 
or'eage-UI'y, a garden lily with large orange a celestial body: an eyeball: the mound or 
flowers; or'mge-peel, the rind of an orange, globe of a king's regalia: the space within which 
often candied; or'ange-root', golden-seal; the astrological influence of a planet operates: a 
or'ango-squees'er, an instrument for squeezing sphere carrying a planet in its revolution: a 
out the juice of oranges; or'ange-stick, a thin cycle of time: an orbit: a world.—v.r. to 
stick, esp. of orange-wood used in manicure and surround: to form into an orb.—ai^s. orbed, in 
make-up.—oid. and a. or'ange-taw'ny (5/iak.).— the form of an orb: circular; orbic'ular, 
or'ange-tip', a butterfly (Euchloe or kind^) approximately circular or spherical: round: 
with an orange patch near the tip of the fore- having the component minerals crystallised in 
wing: or'ange-tree't or'ange-wife (JShak.), a spheroidal aggregates (pefr.).— n. orbiculft'ris, a 
woman who sells oranges; or'ange-wood, wood muscle surrounding an opening;—pf. orbicnli'- 
ofthe orange tree.—bitter, Seville, or sour, orange, rSs.— adv. orbic'ularly.— a^. orb'y, orbed. [L. 
Citrus aurantiumi nsrtot otango Citrus sinensis, orbfr, circle.] 

native of China and south-east Asia, or any orb, drb, (obs.) bereaved, esp. of children.—n. 

cultivated fruit derived from it. [Fr. ult. (archit-l obs.) an obscure term generally under- 
from Ar. n&rani't cf. L.L. arangla, aurantia, stood to mean a blind window or blank panel.— 
narancwni It. arancia, earlier narancia; Sp. n. orb'ity {obs.), bereavement, esp. of children. 
narattfa; the loss of the a may be due to con- (L. orbus, bereft.] 

fbsion with the indef. art. {una, une), the vowel Orbilius, dr-bii'iss, n. a flogging schoolmaster 
changes to confusion with L. aurunt, Fr. or, gold.] (from Horace's teacher). 

Orange, or'lnl, adi. relating to the family of orbis terrarum, or'bis, ter-d’rsm, ter-a’rdbm, the 
the princes of Orange, a former principality from circle of lands, the whole world. [L.] 
the 11th century, passing by an heiress to the orbit, ifr’bit, n. the path in whfeh a heavenly body 
house of Nassau in 1531, the territory ceded to moves round another, or an electron round the 
France in 1713: favouring the cause of the nucleus of an atom (also or'bital), or the like: 
Prince of Orange in Holland or in Great Britain a path in space round a heavenly body: regular 
and Ireland: of or favouring the Orangemen: course or beat, sphere of action: loosely, an orb: 
extreme Protestant Irish Conservative.—n. the hollow in which the eyeball rests (also 

Or'angism (Or'angeism).—Or'angaman, a mem- or'bita): the skin round a bird's eye.— v.t. of an 

ber of a society revived and organised in Ireland aircraft, to circle (a given point): to circle (the 

in 1795 to uphold Orange principles. earth, etc.) in space: to put into orbit.— adj. 

orang-utan, d-, d-rang’-dB~tan', d', d'rang-oo'tan, or’bital. [L. orbita, a wheel-track— orbis, a ring, 

orang-outang, d-, d-rauf'-ob-tang’, n. an anthro- wheel.] 

poid ape, found only in the forests of Sumatra ore, drk, n. a fierce sea-monster: a killer-whale: 
and Borneo, reddish-brown, arboreal in habit: an ogre.— n. Or'ca, the killer-whale genus, [L. 
erroneously, a chimpanzee.—Also orang'. area.] 

[Malay d'rang Q'tan, man of the woods (said not Orcadian, dr-ka’dl~an, adJ. of Orkney.—n. an in¬ 
to be applied by the Malays to the ape)— orang, habitant or a native of Orkney. [L. Orcadis — 

man, Btan, wood, wild.] Gr. Orkadls, Orkney (Islands).] 

orant, S’rsnt, S', n. a worshipping figure in ancient orcein. See orcinol. 

Greek and early Christian art. [L. ordns, -antis, orchiud, dr’chard, n. an enclosed garden of firuit- 
pr.p. of Srare, to pray.] trees.— ns. or'charding; or'chardist, or'chard- 

orarian, d-, d-rd’ri-an, atff. coastal.— n. a coast- man, one who grows and sells orchard fruits.— 
dweller. [L. drdrius — dra, shore.] or'chard-grass {U.S.), cock's-foot grass; or'- 

orarium, d-, 8-ra'ri-am, n. a handkerchief (enf.): a chard-house, a glass house for cultivating fruits 
Xtole(^s.): a scarf attached to a bishop's staff, without artificial heat. [O.B. ort-geard, prob. 
—n. ora'rion, a Greek Church deacon’s stdle. L. hortus, garden, and O.E. geard-, see yard. 
[L. drarium—os, oris, mouth.] Some connect the first part with O.E. nyrt; see 

orarium, d-, o-ra'ri-»m, n. a book of private wort.] 

devotions. [L. drdre, to pray.] orebat, dr'chat, n. an obsolete form of the word 

oration, d-, S-ra’shsn, n. a formal speech: a orchard. [Partly dial., partly due to confusion 
harangue.—v.f. orata'(facet.), to harangue, hold with Gr. orchatos, a row of trees.] 
forth. [L. oratid, -ants—Sr&re, to pray.] orchel, orchella. ^e archil, 

orator, or'a-tar, n. a spokesman (obs.): a petitioner orclmstra, 6r'kis-tra, formerly -kes’, n. in the Greek 
(obs.): a public speaker: a man of eloquence:— theatre, the place in front of the stage where the 
fern, oi'atrm,oratrix (or-a'triks, or or’a-triks) — chorus danced; now the part of a theatre or 
a^s. oratorial (or-a-td'ri-al, -to'), of an orator, concert-room in which the instrumental musi- 
oratory, or an oratory; orato'rian, of an cians are placed: a large company of musicians 
oratory.—u. a priest of an oratory; Oratorian, a (strings, woodwinds, brasses, and percussion) 
membw of an Oratory.— adi- oratorical (-tor’), playing together under a conductor: loosely 
characteristic of an orator: addicted to oratory: applied to a small group, as in a restaurant.— 
rhetorial: relating to or savouring of oratory, ns. orchd'sia, the art of dancing or rhythmical 
— adv, orator'icaily.— n. or’atory, the art of the movement of the body; orchesorvaphy, notation 
orator: rhetoric: rhetorical utterances or of dancing.— attt. orchestic (-kes’tik), relating to 
expression: a place for private prayer (p/. dancing.—n. (pi. in form) orchea'tics, the art of 
oratories): a lectern for praying at: a place of dancing.— adl. orchestral (-kes’), of or for an 
public speiddng (obs.)'. Oratory, one of various orchestra.—n. orches'tralist, an orchestral com- 
congregations in the R.C. Church, esp. the poser.— v.t. or’chestrate, to compose or arrange 
Fathers of the Oratory, established by St Philip (music) for performance by an orchestra: (fig.) 
fate, fib; mi, bur (ber);^!*; mate, fib; mate; maan,/(idt; dhen (then) 
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to organise so as to achieve the best effect.—^Also 
V./. — ns. orchestri'tion; or'cheatr&tor.— a4f. or- 
ches'tric, orchestrk: oi^estral.— ns. orchestrina 
(-irg'ns), orches'trlon, names given to various 
keyboard or barrel-organ instruments designed to 
imitate an orchestra.—orchestra stalls, theatre 
seats just behind the orchestra. [Gr. orchistrS 
— orcheesthai, to dance.] 

orchid, dr'kid, n. any plant, or flower, of the 
Oichidft'ceae or Orcbid'eae, a family of mono¬ 
cotyledons, including many tropical epiphytes, 
with highly specialised, oiten sho^, flowers, 
the upper petal (tabellum; by twisting actually 
the lower) serving as a landing-place for insects, 
the one fertile stamen (or two) united with the 
gynaweum as a column, the pollen in masses.— 
atffs. orchidi'ceous, orchid'eous.— ns. or'chidist, 
a fancier or grower of orchids; orchidol'ogist; 
orchidol'ogy, the knowledge of orchids; orchido- 
md'nia, a craze for orchids; orchidomft'niac; 
Or'chis, a genus of orchids, including several of 
the best-known British species: loosely applied 
to other genera.—or'cind-house, a place for 
growing orchids. [Cr. orchis, -tos or -eds, a 
testicle (from the appearance of the root-tubers 
in Orchis and others); the disa biunder, as if the 
genitive were orchidos.J 

orchil, orcMIla. ,See archil. 

orchitis, dr-kVtis, n. inflammation of a testicle.— 
adj. orchitic {•kit'ik). — ns. orchidec'tomy, or- 
chicc'tomy Irki-ek'), excision of one or both 
testicles. [Gr. orchis, -ios or -eds. testicle.] 

orcinol, dr’sin-ol, n. a dihydric phenol got from 
archil and other lichens.—Also or'cin, or'cine.— 
n. orcein (or'shin), a purple dyestuff got from 
orcinol. [See archil.] 

ord, ord, lobs.) n. a point, e.g. of a weapon: a 
b^inning. [O.E. ord', cf. odd.] 

ordain, dr-dan', v.t. to arrange: to establish: to 
decree: to destine: to order: to assign, set 
apart: to appoint: to set apart for an office: to 
invest with ministerial functions: to admit to 
holy orders.— at^. ordain'able.— ns. ordain'er; 
ordain'ment; ordinee', one who is being, or 
has just been, ordained. [O.Fr. ordener (Fr. 
ordonner) —L. ordinSre, -alum — ordd, -Ms, 
order.] 

ordeal, dr'dil, less justifiably or-diV or or-de'al, n. 
an ancient form of referring a disputed question 
to the judgment of God, by lot, fire, water, etc.: 
any severe trial or examination.—Latinised as 
ordalium (dr-da’U-am). — adi. ordd'iian.—ordeal 
bean, the Calabar bean. [O.E. ordel, ordat (W.S. 
would be ordxl) —^pfx. or-, out, drl, deal, share; 
cf. Du. oordeel, Ger. urteil.] 

order, dr'dar, n. arrangement: sequence: dis¬ 
position: due arrangement: due condition; 
condition of normal or due functioning: regular 
or suitable arrangement; method: system: 
tidiness: restrained or undisturbed condition; a 
form of procedure or ceremony: the accepted 
mode of proceeding at a meeting: a practice: 
grade, degree, rank, or position, esp. in a hier¬ 
archy: degree ofa curve or equation: command: 
a written instruction to pay money: a customer’s 
instruction to supply goods or perform work: a 
pass for admission or other privilege: a class of 
society: a body of persons of the same rank, 
rofession, etc.: a fraternity, esp. religious or 
nightly: a body modelled on a knightly order, 
to which members are admitted as an honour: 
the insignia thereof: a group above a family but 
below a class (blot.)', one of the different ways 
in which the column and its entablature with 
their various parts are moulded and related to 
each other (archil.)i one of the successively 
recessed arches of an archway; due action 
towards some end, esp. in old phrase ‘to take 
order’: the position of a weapon with butt on 
ground, muzzle close to the right side: a portion 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-nant 


or helping (U.S.): (pi.) the several degrees or 
grades of the Christian ministry.— v.t. to arrange: 
to set in order: to put in the position of order: 
to regulate: to conduct (5/rok.): to command; 
to give an order for; to order to be (IJ.S.). — v.l. 
to give command.— interj. used in calling for 
order or to order.— ns. or^derer; or'dering, 
arrangement: management: the act or ceremony 
of ordaining, as priests or deacons.— adi. 
or'derleas, without order: disorderly.— n. os'- 
derliness.— ad/, w'daily, in good order: regular: 
well regulated: of good behaviour: quiet: 
being on duty.— adv. regularly: methodically.— 
R. a non-commissioned officer who carries official 
messages for his superior officer, formerly the 
first sergeant of a company: a hospital attendant: 
a street cleaner.—or'der-book, a book for 
entering the orders of customers, the spMial 
orders of a commanding officer, or the motions 
to be put to the House of Commons; orderly 
bin, a street receptacle for refuse: orderly officer, 
the officer on duty for the day; orderly room, a 
room for regimental, company, etc., business; 
order paper, paper showing order of deliberative 
business.—full orders, priesthood; holy orders, 
an institution, in the Roman and Creek Churches 
a sacrament, by which one is specially set apart 
for the service of religion; the rank of an or¬ 
dained minister of religion; in order, with the 
purpose (with to, that): in accordance with rules 
of procedure at meetings: appropriate, suitable, 
likely; in short order (U.S.), promptly; minor 
orders, in the Roman Catholic Church those 
of acolyte, exorcist, reader, doorkeeper, in the 
Eastern Churches, reader: order in council, an 
order by the sovereign with advice of the Privy 
Council; order of battle, atrangement of troops 
or ships in preparation for a fight; order of the 
day, business set down for the day: a proclama¬ 
tion by a dictator’or military commander; 
sailing orders, written instructions given to the 
commander of a vessel before sailing; scaled 
orders, instructions not to be opened until a 
specified time; standing orders or rules, regula¬ 
tions for procedure adopted by a legislative 
assembly; take order, to take measures or 
steps (obs.)', take orders, to be ordained; tall, 
large, order, a very great task or demand; to 
order, according to, and in flilfilment of, an 
order. [Fr. ordre—L. ordd, -Ms.] 
ordinal, dr’din-al, adi. indicating order of sequence: 
relating to an order.— n. an ordinal numeral 
(first, second, third, etc.—distinguished from 
cardinal)', a book of roles (obi.): a service-book; 
a book of forms of consecration and ordination. 
[L.L. ordMHs —L. ordS, -inis, order.] 
ordinance, dr'din-ans, n. that which is ordained by 
authority, fate, etc.: regulation: a bye-law 
(U.S.): artistic arrangement: planning: pre¬ 
paration (qjbs,)'. equipment: (ahs.)’. ordnance 
(ob.s.): decree: a religious practice enjoined by 
authority, esp. a sacrament: social class or 
order (Shak.). — n. or’dinand, a candidate for 
ordination.— adi- or'dinant (Shak.), ordaining.— 
R. one who ordains.— n. or'dinate, a straight line 
parallel to an axis cutting off an abscissa: the 
y<o-ordinate in analytical geometry.— v.t. to 
ordain: to co-ordinate or order.— adv. ord’in- 
ately, in an ordered manner; restrainedly: with 
moderation.— n. ordinft'tion, the act of ordain¬ 
ing: admission to the Christian ministry by the 
laying on of hands of a bishop or a presbytery: 
established order. [L. ordindre, -Slum — ordd, 
order.] 

ordinary, drd'(i-)na-ri, Scot, ordinar, drd'nar, atlj. 
according to the common order: usual: of the 
usual kind: customary: of common rank: 
plain: undistinguished: commonplace: plain¬ 
looking (coll.): (of a judge or jurisdiction) by 
virtue of office, not by deputation: (of a judge in 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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Scotland) of-the Outer House of the Court of 
Session (L«d Ordinanr).— n. a judge of ecclesias¬ 
tical or other causes who acts in his own right, as 
a bishop or his d^uty: a chaplain who attended 
those condemned to death, esp. the chaplain of 
Newgate Prison (hist.): something settled or 
customary: usual fare (obs.): a meal provided 
at a fixed charge: a place where such a meal is 
provided: the company partaking of it (obs.): 
the common run, mass, or course: a high 
bicycle: one of a class of armorial charges, 
figures of simple or geometrical form, conven¬ 
tional in character (her.): a reference-book of 
heraldic charges.— adv. or'dinarily.—ordinary 
shares, shares which rank last for receiving divi¬ 
dend, but which may receive as large a dividend 
as the profits make possible (preferred ordinary 
shares have limited priority).—in ordinary, in 
regular and customary attendance; ordinary of 
the mass, the established sequence or fixed order 
for saying mass. [L. ordinarius — ordo, -inis, 
order.] 

ordinee. See ordain. 

ordnance, drd'nans, n, orig., any arrangement, 
disposition, or equipment: munitions; great 
guns, artillery: a department concerned with 
supply and maintainance of artillery.—Ordnance 
datum, the standard sea-level of the Ordnance 
Survey, now mean sea-level at Newlyn, Corn¬ 
wall; Orihiance Survey, a preparation of pi^ps 
of Great Britain and N. Ireland by Ordnance 
Survey Department of Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government (until 1889 under the Board 
of Ordnance), [ordinance.] 
ordonnance, 6r'd»-n»ns, n. co-ordination, esp. the 
proper disposition of figures in a picture, parts 
of a building, etc. [Fr.; cf. ordinance.] 
Ordovician, 3r~d3-vlsh'(y)»H, adj. and n. Lap- 
worth’s word for Lower Silurian. [L. Ordovices, 
a British tribe of N. Wales.] 
ordure, drd'yar, n. dirt: dung: excrement: any¬ 
thing unclean (fig.). — adj. or'durous. [Fr.,— 
O.Fr. ord, foul—L. horridus, rough.] 
ore, or, dr, n. a solid, naturally-occurring mineral 
a^egate, of economic interest, from which one 
or more valuable constituents may be recovered 
by treatment: precious metal (poet.). [O.E. dr, 
brass, influence by ora, unwrought metal; cf. 
L. aes, aeris, bronze.] 

ore, 6r, (heat) n. seaweed: tangle (Laminaria ).— 
Also ore'weM, oar'weed. [O.E. wdr.\ 
ore, o*re, or, or, old spellings of o’er for over.—For 
compounds see over-, -ore-wrought, -raught 
(Shak.), for over-reached in the sense of overtook; 
ore-rested (Shak.), for overwrested, 
fire, oVp, n. a coin and money of account in 
Sweden and (properly ere) Norway and Denmark. 
See krone. i 

oread, 6r'i-ad, 6'ri-ad, (myth.) n. a mountain 
nymph:— pi. o'reads, or orS'adis. [L. drias, 
•adis —Gr. oreias, orelados — oros, a mountain.] 
oregano, »-reg'»~no, d-reg'a-nd, * n. origanum. 
[Amer. Sp. oregano, wild marjoram—L. origa¬ 
num', see Origanum.] 
oreide. See oroide. 

oreography, oreology, etc. See orography. 
OreopithecuB, 6-, d-ri-d-pl-thik'»s, or -pith'a-kas, 
n. a hominid of which a complete skeleton was 
found in a li^te mine in Tuscany. [Gr. oros, 
mountain, pimikos, ape.] 
orerotundo. Sep ^ppeddices, and orotund, 
orexis, dr-ek'sis, 4k appetite.— adf. orec'tic. [Gr. 
drgjeis.l 

orfp, drfi n. a igolden-yellow semi-domesticated 
'variety.a£j|L [Get. or/e —Gr. orphds, the great 
Sda-i^h^/ 

ttfgaa. Ihr'gM, ti. an instrument or means by 
wbieb pjnything is done: a part of a bod^ fitted 
for carrying on a natural or viul operation: a 
region of the brain funded to -be concemp^ with 
Jate,f3r; mi, h&r Qset^mlne; mJSle, 


some mental or moral quality: a bump marking 
its position and developmmt: a means of 
communicating information or opinions: a 
muswal instrument in ^neral (obs.): a kejiboard 
wind instrument consisting of a collection of 
pipes made to sound by means of compressed 
air: a system of pipes in such an organ, having 
an individual keyboard, a partial organ: a 
musical instrument in some way similar to a 
pipe-organ, incl. pipeless organ: a barrel-organ. 
— n. organelle', a specialised part of a cell serving 
as an organ.— adjs. organic (6r-gan'lk), -al, per¬ 
taining to, derived from, like, of the nature of, an 
organ (in any sense): of an organism, organum 
or organisation; organised: inherent in orga¬ 
nisation; structural: suggesting shapes found in 
nature (art): formed as if by organic process: 
belonging to the etymological structure of a word 
(philoh): instrumental: mechanical: containing 
or combined with carbon (chem.): concerned 
with carbon compounds.— adv. organ'ically.— 1 ». 
organicism (dr-ganU-sizm), the conception of 
nature, life, or society as an organism: the theory 
that all disease is due to an organic lesion; or- 
gan'kist; organisabil'ity.— adj- oripuiiB'able.—n. 
—organisA'tion, -z-, act of organising; the state 
of being organised: the manner in which any¬ 
thing is organised: an organised system, body, 
or society: a party machine (t/.5.): the singing 
of the organum.— adj. organisfi'tional, -z-.— v.t. 
or'ganise, -izc, to supply with organs: to form 
into an organic whole: to co-ordinate and pre¬ 
pare for activity: to arrange.—v.i. to become 
or^nic: to be active in organisation— adi. 
or'ganised, -z-, having or consisting of parts 
acting in co-ordination: having the nature of a 
unified whole: organic.— ns. or'ganiser, -z-, one 
who organises: part of an embryo that influences 
the development of the rest; or'ganism, organic 
structure, or that which has it: that which acts 
as a unified whole: a living animal or vegetable. 
— adj. organis'mal.— ns. or'ganist, one who plays 
on an organ; organity (-gan% an organise 
whole; or'ganon (Gr.), a method of investiga¬ 
tion:—p/. or'gana; or'ganum (L.), an organon: 
in mediaeval music, a part in parallel motion to 
the canto fermo usually a fourth or fifth below or 
above:— pi. or'gana.—or'gan-builder, one who 
constructs organs; or'gan-gallery, a gallery 
where an organ is placed; or'gan-grinder, one 
who plays a hand-organ by a crank; or'gan- 
harmfi'nium, a larg# harmonium; or'gan-pipe, 
one of the sounding pipes of a pipe-organ 
(organ-pipe coral, a coral, Tubipora, with tubes 
arranged like organ-pipes); or'gan-point, a 
pedal-point; or'gan-screen, an ornamented 
stone or wood screen on which an organ is 
placed.—organic chemistry, the chemistry of 
carbon compounds; organic disease, a disease 
accompanied by changes in the structures 
involved; organic sensation, sensation from 
internal organs, as hunger; organic vein (obs.), 
the jugular vein. [L. organum —Gr. organon — 
ergon, work.] 

organdie, dr'gan-dl, n. fine muslin: book muslin. 
— n. organ'za, material transparently thin but 
made of silk, rayon or nylon, not cotton. [Fr. 
organdi.] 

orgaa(o)-, dr-gM(-d)-, in composition, organ: 
organic, as in organometallic compounds in 
which carbon atoms are linked directly with 
metal atoms, such as organolead', organotin', 
or in similar compounds in which the inorganic 
element is non-metallic, such as organoehlo'rine, 
organophos'phorus. — ns. organogeny (dr-gen-oj'b- 
nl), organogen'esis, the development of living 
organs; organ'ogram, a chart showing graded 
arrangement of personnel in an organisation; 
organog'rapby, a description of the organs of 
plants or animals.— adls. organolep'tic, affecting 

fir; mate; mddn,fiibt; dhen (then) 
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m bodily organ or sense: concerned with testing 
the effects of a substance on the senses, esp. of 
taste and smell (Gr. root of lambanein, to seize); 
organometall'ic, consisting of a metal and an 
organic radical.— n. organother'apy, treatment 
of disease by administration of animal organa or 
extracts of them, esp. of ductless gland extracts. 
[L. orgamm; see organ.] 
organziae, 6r'g»H-zen, n. a silk yam of two or 
more threads thrown together with a slight twist. 
(Fr. organsln —It. orgamino, poss.— Urgenj, 
Turkestan.] 

orgasm, dr’gazm, n. immoderate excitement: cul¬ 
mination of sexual excitement: turgescence of 
any organ (o&r.). — a^. orgas'tic. [Gr. orgasmos, 
swelling.] 

orgeat, dryi-at,- 2 haf, or-zha, n. a syrup made from 
almonds, sugar, etc., formerly from barley. [Fr. 
orge—L. hordeum, barley.] 
orgone (energy), 6r'gdn (jen’ar-ji), according to 
Wilhelm Reich, a vital force i^rmeating the 
universe, which, concentrated in a specially made 
orgone box, could cure certain diseases, (orgasm, 
and suff. -one indicating chemical derivative.] 
orgue, ^r^, [pbs.) n. a row of stakes let down like a 
portcullis; a weapon with several barrels in a 
row. (Fr., organ.] 

orgulous, dr'gQ-hs, orgillous, 6r'gl-hs, (Shak.) adi- 
haughty. [O.Fr. orguillus; cf. Fr. orguell. It. 
orgoglio, pride; prob. of Germanic origin.] 
orgy, or'Ji, n. usu. in pi. or'gies, a secret rite, as in 
the worship of Bacchus: esp. a frantic unre¬ 
strained celebration: a celebration in general: 
a riotous, licentious, or drunken revel.—Also 
(properly pi.) or'gia.— n. or'giast, one who takes 
part in orgies.— adfs. orgias'tic, or'gic. [Fr. 
orgies —L.—Gr. orgia (pi.).] 
oribi, or'i-bi, n. a small South African antelope, 
the pale buck. [Afrik., app. from some native 
language.] 

oriciwlc, or'i-kalk, {Spens. oricalche) n. a gold- 
colour^ alloy: brass.— adl- orichalceous {-kal'si- 
os). [Gr. oreichalkos — oros, a mountain, 
chalkos, copper; sense influenced by association 
with L. aurum, gold.] 

oriel, o', d'ri-ol, n. a small room or recess with a 
polygonal window, built out from a wail, resting 
on the ground or (esp.) supported on brackets or 
corbels: the window of an oriel (in full o'riel- 
win'dow).— adi- o'rielled. (O.Fr. oriol, porch, 
recess, gallery.] 

orient, o', d'ri-»nt, adi- rising, as the sun: eastern: 
bright or pure in colour.— n. the part where the 
sunrises: sunrise: purity of lustre in a pearl: an 
orient pearl: (with cop.) the East: the countries 
of the East.—v.r. o'rient (or -ent'), to set so as to 
face the east: to build (lengthwise) east and 
west: to place in a definite relation to the points 
of the compass or other fixed or known direc¬ 
tions: to determine the position of, relatively to 
fixed or known directions: to acquaint (some¬ 
one, oneself) with the present position relative to 
known point(s), or {fig.) with the details of the 
situation.— n. o'riency, orient quality.— adi- orien¬ 
tal, Oriental i-enl'ol), eastern: pertaining to, in, 
or from the east: orient.—n. a native of the 
east: an Asiatic.—v.r. orient'alise, -ize.— ns. 
Grient'alism, an eastern expression, custom, 
etc.: scholarship In eastern languages; Orient'- 
afist, one versed in eastern languages: an orien¬ 
tal: orientality i-al'l-ti), — adv. orient'aily.—v.r. 
o'nenttte, to orient.— v.l. to face the east: to be 
oriented.— m. mientfi'tirm, the act of orienting 
or orientating: the state of being oriented: 
determination, or consciousness of relative 
dir^on: assumption of definite direction in 
response to stimulus; o'rientfttor, an instrument 
for orientating.—e^s. o'llcnM (or -ent'), 
n'rinntatcd, directed (towards); often used m 
compcxiition as second element of normally 


aware of the elements of one's situation—rtime, 
place, persons {psychiatry', also fig.).—n. nrian- 
teer'ing, the sport of making one’s way quickly 
across difficult country with the help of map 
and compass.—orientail alabaster, onyx-marble; 
oriental' amethyst, emerald, topaz, varieties of 
conmdum resembling amethyst, emerald, topaz; 
oriental ruby, the true ruto, a variety of corun¬ 
dum; Oriental Region, Southern Asia and its 
islands from the Persian Gulf to Wallace's Line; 
oriental turquoise, true turquoise; orientation 
table, an indicator of tabular form for showing 
the direction of various objects—mountains ana 
the like. [L. orifns, -entis, pr.p. of orlrif to rise.] 
orifice, or'i-fis, ft. a mouth-like opemng, esp. 
small.— n. or'ifex J^Shak.), an orifice.— adi. 
orifidal {-fish’sl). [Fr.,—^L. drificium — 6s, 6ris, 
mouth, facire, to make.] 
oriflamme, or'i-flam, n. a little banner of red silk 
split into many points, borne on a gilt staff—the 
ancient royal standard of France. [Fr.,—^L.L. 
auriftamma —L. aurum, gold, and flamma, a 
flame.] 

origami, or-i-gam'e, n. Japanese art of folding 
paper so as to make animal forms, etc. 
Origanum, or-ig'a-nsm, n. the marjoram genus of 
labiates: (without cap.) any of various aromatic 
herbs, of this or other genus, used in cookery.— 
n. or'igan(e) {-gan), marjoram, esp. wild mar¬ 
joram. Sm also oregano. [L. origanum —Gr. 
origanon.] 

Origenist, or'i-)»n-ist, it. a follower of Origen 
(c. A.D. 18S-254) in his allegorical method of 
scriptural interpretation, or his theology, esp. 
his heresies—the subordination though eternal 
generation of the Logos, pre-existence of all 
men, and universal restoration, even of the 
Devil. —It. Or'igenism.-Hw(i. Origenist'ic. 
origin, or'i-jin, it. the rising or first existence of 
anything; that froqi which anything first pro¬ 
ceeds: the fixed starting-point or point from 
which measurement is made {math.): source: 
derivation.— ad/, orig'inal, pertaining to the 
origin or beginning; existing from or at the 
be^nning: being such from the beginning: 
innate: standing in relation of source: not 
derived, copied, imitated, or translated from 
anything else: originative: novel: originating 
or having the power to originate in oneself: 
creative: independent in invention: odd in 
character.— n. origin: that Which is not itself, 
or of which something else is, a copy, imita¬ 
tion, or translation: a real person, place, etc., 
serving as model for one in fiction; an inhabi¬ 
tant, member, etc., from the beginning: a 
person of marked individuality or oddity: (in 
pi.. Milt.) original elements.—it. originaf'ity.— 
adv. orig'inally.— v.t. orig'inate, to give origin 
to: to bring into existence.— v.i. to have origin: 
to begin.—it. ori^ini'tion.— a<fi. orig'initive, hav¬ 
ing powcg to originate or bring into existence: 
originating.—it. orig'initor.—original ain, innate 
depravity and corruption held to be transmitted 
to Adam’s descendants in consequence of his 
sin. [L. origo, -inis — orlri, to rise.] 
orillion, o-rtVy»n, it. a semicircular projection at 
the shoulder of a bastion intended to cover the 
guns and defenders on the flank. [Fr. orilton —. 
Oreille, an ear—L. auricula, dim. of auris, ear.] 
oriole, 6r'i-6l, 6r', n. a golden wiiow bird 
{Oriolus galbttla, the golden oriole, loriot), with 
black wings, or other member of the genus or of 
the Old World fkmily Oriol'idae, related to the 
crows: in America applied to birds of the 
Icteridae (see Bahimore). [O.Fr. oriol—L. 
aureolus, dim. of aureus, golden— aurum, gold.] 
Ori^, 9-, 0-, b-rl'en, {asiron.) it. a constellation 
containing seven very brii^t stars, three of 
which form Orion's belt. lOrlSn, a giant 
hunter riain by Artemis.] 
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oriioii, ar'huB, n. a jtfayer. [O.Fr. orison (Fr. of birds; oniidio'iis, psittacosis.' [Or. ernis, 
oraisott )—L. drSild, -dnls-^rSre, to pray.] ornithas, a bird.] 

Oriya, d-ri'f*, d', a. the language of Orissa in Orobandie» or~Mang’ki, n, the brooni>rape 
India, closely akin to Bengali: a member of the genus of dicotyledons, giving name to the 
people speaking it.—Also aiff. family OrobancU'ceae, root-parasites without 

orle, dr/. (Aer.) n, a border within a shield at a green leaves.—od/- wobanchft'ceous. [Gr. oro- 
short distance from the edge: a number of small oanchi, dodder, also broom-rape— orobos, bitter 
charges set as a border. [O.Fr., border, from a vetch, anchein, to strangle.] 
dim. formed from L, 6 ra, border.] orogenesis, or-d-jen'i^sls, n. mountain-building.— 

orieans, or’li-snx, n. a fabric of cotton warp and a/f/s. orogenet'ic, orogen'ic. [Gr. oros, moun- 
worsted weft.— n. Or'leanist, a supporter of the tain, genesis, production.] 
family of the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis orography, or-og'r»-/i, n. the description of moun- 
XIV. as claimants to the throne of France.— tains—also oreography (or-i-og')-— a4/s. or<e)o- 
Also adj. — n. Or'leanism. [Orlians, a city in graphic i-grof'lk), -ai.— ns. orology, oreology 
France.] (or-l-ol'), the scientific study of mountains.— 

orlop, or'lop, n. the lowest deck in a ship, a ai^'s. or(e)o]ag'icaI.— ns. or(e)orogi8t. [Gr. oros, 
covering to the hold. [Du. overloop, covering.] -eos, mountain, graphein, to write, logos, dis- 
ormer, 6 r’nt»r, n. an earshell or sea-ear, esp. the course.] 

edible Haliotis tuherculata, common in the oroide, d'rd-id, o’, n. an alloy of copper and zinc 
Channel Islands. [Channel Island Fr. ormer or tin, etc., imitating gold.— n. o'riide, a similar 
(Fr. ormler) for oreille de mer, sea-ear.] or identical alloy. [Fr. or — L. aurum, gold, Gr. 

ormolu, or’mo-ldo, n. an alloy of copper, zinc, and eidos, form.] 

sometimes tin: gilt or bronied metallic ware: orology, etc. See orography, 
gold-leaf prepared for gilding bronze, etc. [Fr. oropesi^ or-d~pi'z 9 , -p&'si, n. a fish-shaped float 
or —L. aurum. gold, and Fr. moulu, pa.p. of used in marine mine-sweeping to support the 
moudre, to grind—L. molfre, to grind.] sweeping wire. [From the name of a trawler.] 

Ormuzd, Ormazd, or'muzd, n. the chief god of the orotund, o', d'ro-tund, adj. full and round in 
ancient Persians, the creator and lord of the utterance: pompously mouthed or mouthing, 
whole universe: later, the good principle, as —Also o'rorotund.— ns. o(ro)rotund'ity. [L. os, 
opposed to Ahriman, the bad. [Pers. Ahura- oris, movsih, rotundas, Toxind", see ore rotundo in 
Mazddh, the Living God or Lord (ahu, the Appendices.] 

living, life, or spirit, root ah, to be), the Great orphan, Sr'fzn, n. one bereft of father or mother. 
Creator {maz, dd, or the Wise One.] or (usually) of both.—Also adj. — v.t, to make an 

ornament, or'ne’mmi, n. anything meant to add orphan.— ns. or'phanagc, the state of being an 
grace or beauty or to bring credit: additional orphan: a house for orphans; or'phanhood, 
beauty; a mark of honour: (usu. in p/.) articles or'phanism.—or'phan-asy'lum. [Gr. orphanos, 
used in the services of the church (Fr. Bk.). — v.t. akin to L. orbus, bereaved.] 

(lir-nz-menf, dr'n^-ment) to adorn; to furnish oipharion, dr-fa-ri'on, dr-fO'ri-on, n. a large lutc- 
with ornaments.— adj. omament'al, serving to like instrument with six to nine pairs of metal 
adorn; decorative, pleasantly striking in dress string.—Also orpheo'reon. \Prpheus, Arion, 
and general appearance.— n. a plant grown for mythical musicians.] 

ornament or beauty.- -adv. ornament'ally.— ns. Orpheus, or'fus, n. a mythical Thracian musician 
ornaments'tion, act or art of ornamenting: and poet who could move inanimate objects by 
ornamental work; ornament'er; ornament'ist. the music of his lyre, founder or interpreter of 
[Fr. ornement —L. ornamenlum — orndre, to the ancient mysteries.— adjs. Orphe'an, pertain- 
adorn.] ing to Orpheus; Or'phic, pertaining to the 

ornate, dr-nSt', dr'nSf, adj- decorated; much or mysteries associated with Orpheus: esoteric.— 
elaborately ornamented.—odv. ornate'ly (ordr'), n. Or'phism, the system taught in the Orphic 

—If. ornate'ness. [L. orndre, -dtum, to adorn.] mysteries: an early 20th-cent. s^le of abstract 
ornery, dr'na-rl, adj. an American illit. form of art using brilliant colour—also Orphic Cubism, 
ordinary. —Orpheus harmonica, the panharmonicon. 

ornia, or'nis, n. the birds collectively of a region, orph'rey, dr’fri, n. gold or other rich embroidery, 
its avifauna.— adj. ornithic (6r-nith’ik), relating esp. bordering a vestment. [O.Fr. or/reis —L. 
to birds.— ns, omithichnite {6r-nilh-ik'nif, Gr. auriphrygium, Phrygian gold.] 
ichnos, track), a fos-sil footprint of a bird.— n.pl. orpiraent, dr'pi-m»nt, n. a yellow mineral, arsenic 
Omithodel'pliia (Gr. deiphys, womb), the Pro- trisulphide, used as a pigment. (O.Fr.,—L. 
totheria or Monotremata—from the ornithic auripigmentum — aurum, gold, pigmentum, paint.] 
character of the urogenital organs.—orpine, orpin, dr'pin, it. a purple-flowered, broad- 
omithodel'phian (also n.), ornithodeT'phic, orni- leaved stonecrop. [Fr- orpin.] 
thodei'phous.— ns. Omitimgaea {-ni-thd~Je'a\ Cr. Orpington, dr'plng-Un, n. a breed of poultry 
gaiOf land), the New 2lealand biological region; (white, black, or buflf). [Orpington in W. Kent, 
Omithog'alum (Gr. ornitAoga/on, star-of-Bethle- where it took rise.] 

hem), a large genus of herbs'of the family orra, or'a,-a, (.Srof.) fi({i. odd: not matched; left 
Liliaceae.—omithoid(dr'ni/A-o/d; Gr.eidos, over: occasional, casual: supernumerary; 
form), bird-like; omidiolog'ical.— adv. omitho- worthless.—orra man, a farm-worker kept to do 
log'ically.— ns. omifhorogist; omithorogy, the any odd job that may occur. [Origin unknown.] 
study of birds; omithomancy (dr-ni'thS-man-si, orrety, or ar-i, n. a clockwork model of the solar 
dr'nith- 6 -; Gr. manteid, divination), divination system. [From Charles Boyle, fourth l^rl of 
by means of birds, by observing their flight, etc. Orrery (1676-1731), for whom one was made.) 

— adj. ornithoman'tic.—n. omithomorph (dr- orris, ot’is, n. the Florentine or other iris: its 
nVthd-mSrf, 6 r'nith- 0 'mdrf\ Cr. morphi. form), dried rootstock (orr'is-root'), smelling of 
a figure or design in the form of a bird.— adjs. violets, used in perfumery. [Perh. iris.] 

oniitl|<Hnorph'ic; ormtboph'ilous (Gr. phileein, orris, or'Is, n. a peculiar kind of gold or silver 
to love), bird-pollinated.— ns. omithoph'ily; lace: upholsterers’ galloon and gimp. [Perh. 
omithopier [-op’tar; Gr. pteron, wing), a O.Fr. or/relsi see orphrey.] 
flying-machlne with flMping-wings; Omitho- orseille, dr-saV, same as archil, orchil.—o4/. 
rhyndiiiB (•d-r/ng'Aajr; Gr. rhynehos, snoutL the orseH'ic. [Fr.] 

du^ill; omithosaur (dr-m'md-sdr; Or. smros, ort, drt, a. a fragment, esp. one left from a meal— 
liaard), a pterodactyl: omithoscopy (-os'Aa-p/;' usually p/. [Cf. Low Cer. orl, refuse of fodder.] 
Gr. skopeein, to view), augury by observation ortanique, dr'taihik, n. a cross between the 
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orange aiMt the tangerine, or its fhiit, [Port- 
tnanteaa wcM'd and sufF. -/«ae.] 
orthiaa, drth'i-9n, ad}, high-pitched. [Cr. 
orthios.^ 

orthicon, ^th’i-kon, n. a television camera tube 
more sensitive than the earlier iconoscope; a 
further development is the image ordiicon. 
(ortho-, /conoscope.] 

ortho-, dr-thS-, in composition, straight: upright; 
perpendicular: right: genuine: derived from 
an acid anhydride by combination with the 
largest number of water molecules (distinguish^ 
from mero-; them.): having substituted atoms 
or groups attached to two adjacent carbon 
atoms of the benzene ring (distinguished from 
meta- and para- —in this sense commonly repre¬ 
sented by 0 -; ckem.).~n. and adj. or'tho, a 
contraction for orthochramatic (plate).— ns. 
orthoax'is(crysra/.), the orthodiagonal: orthobo'- 
rate, a salt of octhobo'ric acid, boric acid; 
orthocaine (-kd'ln, -kdn), a white crystalline sub¬ 
stance used as a local anaesthetic; or'thocentre, 
the point of intersection of the altitudes of a 
triangle; Orthoceras {dr-thos’s-ras; Gr. keras, 
horn), a genus of fossil cephalopods with straight 
shell.— a^. orthochromat'ic (Gr. chroma, colour), 
correct in rendering the relation of colours, 
without the usual photographic modifications.— 
ns. or'thoclase {-klas, -klazi Gr. klasis, fracture), 
common or potash feldspar, monoclinic, with 
cleavages at rii^t angles; or'tho-compound; 
or'thocousins, children of two sisters or of two 
brothers: orthfidiag'onBi, in a monoclinic 
crystal, that lateral axis which is perpendicular 
to the vertical axis; orthodontia (-don'shi-g', Gr. 
odous, odonios, tooth), rectification of abnor¬ 
malities in the teeth. Also ortbudont'ics.— adj. 
orthodont'ic.—n. orthodont'ist.— ad;, or'thodox 
(Gr. doxa, opinion), sound in doctrine: believ¬ 
ing, or according to, the received or established 
doctrines dr opinions, esp. in religion: (cap.) of 
the Eastern Church.—n. or'thodoxy.— ad}- 
orthodrom'ic (Gr. dromos, a course, run).— n. 
orthod'romy, great-circle sailing.—Also ortho- 
dronrics.— adis. ortboepic i-ep ik\ Gr. epos, a 
word), orthoep'ical.— ns. ortfab'epist; orthd'epy, 
correct pronunciation; orthogen'esis (Gr. genesis, 
generation), the evolution of organisms system¬ 
atically in definite directions and not accidentally 
in many directions: determinate variation.— ad)s. 
orthogenet'ic, relating to orthogenesis; ortho- 
gen'ic, orthogenetic: concerning the treatment of 
mentally and emotionally disturbed children.— 
n. orthogen'ics.— adis. orthognath'ic, orthog'na- 
thous (Gr. gnathos, jaw), having a lower jaw that 
neither protrudes nor recedes.— n. ortbog'nathism. 
— adJ. orthog'onal (Gr. gdntd, angle), right-angled 
(orthogonal projection, projection by lines perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of projection).— adv. ortbog'- 
onally.— ns. or'thograph, a drawing in orthop'a- 
phic projection, esp. of the elevation of a building; 
orthog'rapher, one skilled in orthography: a 
speller.— adis. orthogrmih'ic, -al, pertaining or 
according to spelling: spelt correctly: in per¬ 
spective projection, having the point of sight at 
infinity.— adv. mrtbograpn'ically.— ns. ornM- 
raphist, an orthomapher; orthog'raphy (Gr. 
orthographlS, spelling, elevation— graphetn, to 
write), the art or practice of spelling words 
correctly: spelling: orthographic projection: 
apparently for orthographer (Shak., Muck Ado), 
—adis. orthiqiae'dic, -al, orthopC'dic, -al,— ns. 
orthopaedics, orthiqiMics (rpg'diks; Gr. pais, 
paidos, a child), the art Or proCbsa of curing de¬ 
formities arising from disease or injury of 
bones, esp. in childhood—also or'tbopaedy, 
or'thopddy—formerly orthopodi'a (or -pid'y, 
ortboiM'dist, -pd'dist; orthophoa'phate, an 
ordinary phosphate.-^—<uff. orthoj^Mmihor'ic.— r. 
ortfco^yn (-/Ir; orrAocMse porj^ry), a fine- 
Ncutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-msnl 


grained syenitic rock with orthoclase crystals.— 
ttdi. orthiqAyric (•flr'ik). — ns. orthopin'ak^d, in 
monoclinic crystals, a form consisting of two 
faces parallel, to the orthodiagonal and the 
vertical axis; orthopnoea i-lhop-nf's; Gr. orrAo- 
pnoia—pneein, to breathe), a condition in which 
one can only breathe when upright; or'thopraxia, 
-praxy, correct, orthodox practice esp. in 
relidon (see praxis); or'thopriam, in mono- 
ciinic crystals, a form parallel to the ortho- 
diagonal; or'thopsychiatry, the. branch of 
psychiatry concerned with prevention and 
correction of incipient mental illness.— n.pi. 
Orthop'tera (Gr. pteron, wing), the cockroach 
order of insects with firm fore-wings serving as 
covers to the fan-wise folded hind-wings.— n,, 
and adi. ortbop'teran.— ns. orthop'terist, orthop- 
terorogist, a student of the Orthoptera; orthop- 
terol'ogy.— adis. orthop'teroid; orthop'terous, 
pertaining to the Orthoptera: orthop'tic (Gr. 
optlkos, optic), relating to normal vision.— ns. 
orthop'ticB, the treatment of defective eyesight 
by exercises and visual training; orthop'tist.— 
adis.' orthorhom'bic (Gr. rhombos, rhomb; 
crystal.), referable to three unequal axes at right 
angles to each other; ortboscop'ic (Gr. skopeein, 
to look at), having or giving correct vision, true 
proportion, or a flat field of view.—n. orthoeil'- 
icate, a salt of orthosilicic (-.«7-is'ik) acid, 
H«SiOt.— aiifs. orthostat'ic (Gr. orthostatos — 
statos, standing), standing erect: connected with 
the erect posture; orthos'tichous (Gr. stichos, a 
row), arranged in vertical rows.— ns. ortbos'tkhy, 
a straight row, as of leaves vertically over one 
another on an axis; orthotonS'sis (Cr. lonos, 
accent), accentuation of a proclitic or enclitic— 
opp. to encUsis. — adis. orthoton'ic, taking an 
accent in certain positions but not in others— 
also or'thotone; orthotrop'ic (Gr. tropos, a turn), 
manifesting orthotropism: (of a material, as 
wood) having elastic properties' varying in 
different planes.— ns. orthot'ropism, growth in 
the direct line of stimulus, esp. of gravity; 
orthot'ropy (of a material, as wood), the state of 
being orthotropic.— adi- ortbot'ropous, (of an 
ovule) straight, having the nucellus in direct 
continuation of the Amide. [Cr. orthos, 
straight, upright, right.] 

orthtos, dr'thros, n. one of the Creek canonical 
hours, corresponding to the Western lauds. [Gr. 
orthros, dawn.] 

ortolan, 6r'u-l»n, n. a kind of bunting, common in 
Europe, and considered a great table delicacy. 
[Fr.,—It. ortolano —L. hortulanus, belonging to 
gardens— hortulus, dim. of hortus, a garden.] 
orval, dr'vs!, (pbs.) n. clary. (Cf. Fr. orvaie.) 
Orvieto, 6n.vya’t6, n. a white wine from Orvielo in 
Italy.— n. Orvietan {dr-vi-i’t»n), a supposed anti¬ 
dote to poison ascribed to an Orvieto man. 
oryctology, or-ik-tol’s-Ji, (obs.) n. mineralogy: 
palaeontolbgy. [Gr. orykios, dug, quarried.] 
Oryx, or'iks, it. an African genus of antelopes. 

[(3r. oryx, ~ygos, a pick-axe, an oryx antelope.] 
Oryza, d-, 6-ri'za, n. a tropical genus of grasses, 
including rice. [Gr. oryza.] 
os, os, (L.) a bone. 

Osage, n. an Indian of a tribe living in 

Oklahoma, etc.— adi. O'sage.—O'sage orange, 
a hedge-tree (Maclurd) of the mulberry family, 
first found in the Osage country: itt orange-like 
inedible fhiit. 

Oscan, os'ksn, n. one of an ancient Italic people in 
southern Italy: their language akir to Latin.— 
also adi- 

Oscar, os'ksr, n. a gold-plated statuette awarded 
by the American Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences to a film writer, actor, director, 
etc., for the year's best pcrforinance in his 
particular line: any simitar award. [Nune 
fortuitously given.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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oMbeml, os'kM, a4l. pertainiog to the scrotum, supposed acid H 1 OSO 4 : usually, osmium 
(Gr. oscheon, scrotum.] tetroxide, an ill>smelling substance us^ as a 

oscillate, os’il-ati v.l. to swing to and fro like a stain for fats in microscope work. [Gr. osmi, 
pendtdum: to vibrate: to radiate electromag* smell.] 

netic waves: to vary between certain limits: to osmosis, os-md’sit, or oz>, n. diffusion of liquids 
fluctuate.— v.t. to cause to swing or vibrate.— through a porous septum.—Also os'mose.— v.t. 
(u(f. osc'illating.— n. oscillft'tion.— euH. osc'il- and v.t. osmose', to <cause to) undergo osmosis.— 
litive, having a tendency to vibrate: vibratory, n.osmom'eter, an apparatus for measuring osmo- 
—fl. osc'illfttor, one who oscillates: apparatus tic pressure.— a<U. osmotic i-mot'ik). — adv. os* 
for producing 05cillatioas.**-a4i. oscillatory {os'il- mot'ically. [Gr. dsmos - dthlsmos. impulse— 
swinging: moving as a pendulum does: Stheein, to push.] 
vibratory.—.ns. osciirogram, a record made by Osmunds, os-mun'da, n. a genus including the 
an oscillograph; oscill'ograph, an apparatus for royal fern, giving name to a family Osmunda'ceae. 
producing a curve representing a number of (Origin unknown.] 

electrical and mechanical phenomena which osnaburg, oz'twbArg, n. a coarse linen, originally 
vary cyclically; oscill'oscope, an instrument brought from Osnabruck in Germany: a coarse 

which shows on a fluorescent screen the variation cotton.—Also 

with time of the instantaneous values and wave- osprey, oal^ri, -pra, n. a bird of prey {Pandian 
forms of electrical quantities, including voltans Iwliaetus) that feeds on fish: an egret or other 

translated from sounds or movements. [L. plume used in millinery, not from the osprey. 

dscUlSre, -Stum, to swing.] (Supposed to be from L. ossffmga, misapplied; 

Oscines, os'l-nez, n.pL the song-birds, forming the see ossilrage.] 

main body of the Passeriformes.— adi- osc'mine osseous, os'i-as, adi- bony: composed of, or like, 
or (faultily formed) osc'ine. IL. oscen, oscinls, a bone: of the nature or structure of bone.— ns. 
singing-bird.) oss&'rium, an ossuary; ossein (os'm'r), the 

oscitancy, os'i-lan-si, n. yawning: sleepiness: organic basis of bone; 08selet(05'a-/e/, or7e/), a 

stupidity.—osc'itant.— adv. osc'itantly.—v.f. hard substance growing on the inside of a horse’s 

osc'itate, to yawn.—n. oscit&'tion, yawning: knee; oss'icle, a little bone or bone-Pke plate.— 

sleepiness. [L. SsdtSre, to yawn.] adjs. ossic'ular; ossif'erous, yielding or con- 

oscuMnt, os'kH-b/tr,o<(/.lussing: adhering closely: taining bones; ossif'ic.— n. ossific&'tion, the 

intermediate between two genera, sp^ies,' etc., process or state of being changed into a bony 
linking (biol.). — adl- os'cular, pertaining to the substance.— v.l. oss'ify, to make into bone or 

mouth or osculum, or to kissing: osculating.— into a bone-like substance.— v.i. to become bone: 

v.r. os'cnUte, to kiss: to have three or more —pr.p. oss'ifying; pa.f. andpa.p. oss'ified.— adj. 

coincident points in common with {math .),— ossiv'orous, feeding on or consuming bones. 

v.l. to be in close contact: to form a connecting- [L. os, ossis, bone.] 

link.—R. osculi'tion.— adJ. os'culatory, of or osseter, os-et'ar, n. a species of sturgeon. [Russ, 
pertaining to kissing or osculation.— n. a carved osetr.] 

tablet kissed by the priest and (now rarely) by ossia, 6-se’a, (It.) or (giving an alternative in 
the people at mass.— ns. os'cule, a little mouth; music). 

a small mouthlike aperture; os'culum, an Ossian, os’, osh'i-an, n. a legendary Gaelic poet 
exhalant aperture in a sponge: a sucker on a whose poems James Macpherson professed to 
tapeworm’s head. [L. Ssculari, -alus — dsculum, translate.— adfs. Ossianesque t-esk'), in the 

a little mouth, a kiss, dim. of ds, mouth.] manner of Macpherson’s Ossian; Ossianic 

osbac, 6'shak, n. the ammoniac plant. [Ar. (-an'ik), relating to Ossian or to Macpherson’s 

ushshaq.] publications. [Gael. Olsln.J 

osier, dzh'(y)ar, dz'i-ar, dz'yar, n. any willow whose ossilrage, os'i-frSj, n. the larmnergeier: the osprey: 
twigs are us^ in making baskets, esp. Salix the bald eagle (U.S .).— r. ossifraga (ps-if’ra-ga), 

viminalis. — adi- made of or like osiers.— ad}, the giant fulmar. [L.ors{/i’aga,prob.thelammer- 

o'siered, covered or fringed with osiers: twisted geier— os, ossis, bone, and the root otfrangire, to 

like osiers.— n. o'sicry, osier-work.—o'sier-bed, break.] 

a i>lace where osiers grow. [Fr. osier of unknown ossuary, os’ft-a-ri, n. a bone-house or charnel- 
origin; there is a L.L. OMSdr/o or osdna, willow- house: a bone-um, [h. ossuarium —os, bone.] 
bed.] ostensible, os-tens'i-bl, at}}, that may be shown 

Osiris, d-si'ris, R. the greatest of Egyptian gods, ( 06 s.): outwardly showing or professed.— n. 

son of Seb and Nut, or Heaven and Earth, ostensibii'ity.— adv. ostens'ibly.— ad}, ostens'ive, 

husband of Isis, father of Horus.— ad}. Osi'rjan. showing: deictic: ostensible— adv, ostens'ively. 

[Gr. Osiris.] — Rs. osten'sory, a monstrance; ostent', appear- 

Osmanli, os-man’li, adi- of the dynasty of Osman, ance tShak.): portent', ostentation; ostentA'tion 
who founded the Turkish empire in Asia, and (-lan-), act of showing: display to draw attention 
reigned 1288-1326: of the Turkish empire: of or admiration: boasting.— a^. ostenti'tious, 
the western branch of the Turks oq their language, given to show: fond of self-display: showy.— 
—R. a member of the dynasty: a Turk of Turkey, adv. osteut&'tiously.— n. ostentfl'tiousDess. [L. 
[Cf. Ottoman.] ostendire, osiinsum (ostentum), to show, and its 

oemeterinm, os-me-ti'rl-am, or oz-, a. a forked freq. ostantSre —^pfx. obs-, in front, tendlre, to 
process behind the bead of certain caterpillars stretch.] 

giving out a foul smell:— pi. osmetS'ria. [Gr. oste(o)-, os-tH-S)-, in composition, bone.— ad}, 
osme, smell, stink, and suff. -terlon, denoting osteal ios’tt-al), relating to bone: sounding like 
instrument.] bone on percussion.— ns. osteitis tos-tl-l'lls), 

osmidrosis, oe‘m/-drd's/r, or OZ-, R. the secretion of inflammation of a bone; osteo-aithri'tis, a 
ill-smelling sweat. [Gr. osmS, sn^l, hidrds, form of arthritis in which the cartilages of the 
sweat.] joint and the bone adjacent are worn away; 

osminoii oz'. os’mi-am, n. a grey-coloured metal os'teoUast (Gr. blastos, a shoot), a bcme- 
(Os; atomic number 76), the heaviest substance forming cell; osteoclasu {os-U-ok'la-sis; Gr. 
known, whose tetroxide has a disagreeable k/nsis, fracture), fracture of a bone for corraetion 
smeBy— 4 ». os'mate, os'miate. a salt of the hyw- of a deformity: absorption and destruction of 
tlMtieal osmic acid.— adi's. ne'mic, contaimng bone tissue by osteoclasts: os'teodast, a snrgieal 
osa^m in higher valpa^; os'mious, oa'mons, instrument for fhusturing bone: a bone-deitroy- 
cmpaining osmium in lower valency.— n. osmi- ing cell; osteecdl'a (Gr. koHa, gluek a calcat- 
rid%m( iridosmine,—^tinic acid, strk^y, eous incrustation on coots, etc., once thought able 

fiUe,/Br: mi, Mr (herJaiRfiie/ mSte,fSr: mSte; mdSR.ybSr; dkea (diea) 
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-to unite broken bones; as'teodem (Or. derma, 
•kin), a boi^ dermal plate.— a^t. octeoderm'al, 
•derm'atouBt eateodenn'ie, -derm'ous.— ns. oeteo* 
gen'etis, Mteo'geny» formation of bone.— at^s. 
ooteogenet'io, oateogen'ict osteo'genons.— n.pl. 
Oateogiossidae (-glos'i-di; Or. gldssa, tonmie). 
a family of bony fishes, including the arapaima. 
—ft. osteog'rapby, description of bones.— 
ost'eoid, bone-like.— n. Osteorepis (Or. lepis, 
scale), an Old Red Sandstone fossil fish with bone- 
like scales.— a<(r. osteolog'ical. — ns. osteorogist; 
ostcorogy, the study of bones, part of anatomy; 
osteomalacia (-ma-Ui'shisi Gr. malakos, soft), 
softening of bones by absorption of their calcium 
salts; attributed to deficiency of vitamin D; osteo¬ 
myelitis (-/w’-a-Zi'iw; Or. myelos, marrow), 
inflammation of bone and bone-marrow; oa'teo- 
path (-path), osteop'athist irs-thist), a practitioner 
of osteopathy.—osteopathic (.ost-t-5-path'ik), 
— ns. osteop'athy, a system of healing or treat¬ 
ment consisting largely of massage and manip¬ 
ulation; oa'teophyte (-//r; Gr. phyton, plant), 
an abnormal bony outgrowth.— adjs. osteophytic 
irfifik); osteoplast'ic.— ns. os'teoplasty, a plastic 
operation by which a loss of bone is remedied; 
osteoporo'sis (root as pore (I)), development of a 
porous structure in bone; os'teotome (Gr. tomos, 
cutting; surg.), an instrument for cutting bones; 
osteot'omy, the surgical cutting of a bone. [Gr. 
osteon, bone.) 

ostinato, os-tin-a'to, (nws.) n. a ground-bass. [It.; 
root as obstinate.] 

ostium, os'ti-sm, n. the mouth of a river: a mouth¬ 
like opening:—/!/, os'tia.— adj. os'tial.— n. os'- 
tiary, a doorkeeper: in the Roman Catholic 
Church, a member of the lowest of the minor 
orders: a river-mouth (obs.). — adfs. os'tiate, 
having an ostium or ostia; os'tiolate, having an 
opening.— n. os'tiole, a small opening. [L. 
ostium.] 

ostler, hostler, os’hr, one who attends to horses 
at an inn:—/em. ost'leress. [hosteler.] 

Ostmen, dst'men, n.pl. the Danish settlers in 
Ireland. [O.N. Austmenn, Eastmen.] 

-ostomy. The combining element is properly 
-stomy iq.v.). 

ostrakon, ostracon, os'trs-kon, it. a potsherd or 
tile, esp. one used in ostracism in Greece or for 
writing on in ancient Egypt:— pi. os'traka, -ca. 
—ad/s. octracean {os-trd'shsn), ostrfi'ceous, of 
the nature of an oyster,— n. Ostracion ios-tra'- 
shi-on), the cofier-fish genus.— v.t. os'tracise, 
-ize (-sis), in ancient Greece, to banish by the 
vote of the people written on potsherds: to 
exclude from society, or from one's social group. 
— ns. os'tracism (-s/zm), banishment by ostracis¬ 
ing: expulsion from society; os'tracod, a 
member of the OstracS'da, a class of minute 
Crustacea with bivalve shells; os'tracoderm (Gr. 
derma, skin), any member (as Cephalaspis) of a 
group of Silurian and Old Red Sandstone fishes 
or fish-like animals, generally cased in bony 
armour with undeveloped lower jaw, with 
flippers but not ordinary paired fins. [Gr. 
ostrakon, a shell, tile, potsherd.] 

Ostrea, os’tri-a, n. the oyster genus.— adj. ostrefi'- 
ceouB.— ns. ostreicul'ture (os-tri-l-), oyster- 
culture; ostr&icul'tnriit.—ad/, osrieophagons 

los-iri-of'o.gss; Gr. phagein, to eat), oyster¬ 
eating.— ns. os'treophage (-/4/), an oyster-eater; 
ostreoph'agy (,-a-jl), oyster-eating. [L. ostrea — 
Gr. ostreon, oyster.] 
oatreger, os'tri.jar. Same as austrioger. 
oatieophagoua, etc. ^ Ostrea. 
ostrich, os’trieh, -trij, n. the largest living bird 
{SdrutUd), found in Africa, remarkable for its 
speed in running, and prized for its feathers.— 
fi. es'trlchism (fig.), the habit or poli^ of i^or- 
ing and refusing to face noipleamt facts.—od/. 
and adv. os'trid-lQte (usu. in reference to the 


aunxMed habit of hiding Hi head when in 
danW).—oa'trich-egg': oa'trich-farm'; oe*tiidl- 
feath'er. [O.Fr. osiruche (Fr. autruehey-^L. 
avis, bird, L.L. struthld—^. strouthiSn, an 
ostridi, strouthos, a bird.] 

Oatrogoth, os’trd-golh, n. an eastern Goth—one of 
the tribe of east Goths who established their 
power in Italy in 493. and were overthrown in 
5SS.—otf. Os'trogothic. 

Ostyak, Ostiak, os'tiHik, n. a member of a Ugrian 
people of Siberia: their language.^—^Also e^. 
otalgia, d-tal'Ji^e, n. earache^bo otal'gy. [Or. 
ous, 6tos, ear, alge, pain.] 
otary, 6’ts-ri, n. a sea-lion or sea-bear, a seal with 
external ears:—p/. o'taries.—a<(/. ot'arine. [Or. 
otaros, large-eared— ous, Stos, ear.] 
other, udh'sr, ad/, orlg., one of two: second: 
alternate: different: different from or not the 
same as the one in question (often with than): 
not the same: remaining: additional: left 
(prob.; Spens.).—pron. (or n.) other one: 
another: each other {arch, and Scot.). — adv. 
otherwise.— ad/, oth'erguess (see olhergates).— n. 
oth'emess.— advs. oth'erwhere, elsewhere; other'- 
while, oth'erwhilea, at other times: sometimes; 
oth'erwise, in another way or manner: by other 
causes: in other respects: under other con¬ 
ditions.— conj. else: under other conditions.— n. 
oth'erworld, a world other than, better than, or 
beyond this.—Also ad/- — ad/, oth'erworld'ish.— 
n. otherworld'liness.— ad), otberworld'ly, concer¬ 
ned with the world to come, or with the world of 
the imagination, to the exclusion of practical 
interests.—every other, each alternate; rather... 
than otherwise, rather than not; someone (some¬ 
thing) or other, an undefined person or thing; 
the other day, etc., on an unspecified day, etc., 
not long past. [O.E. dther', Cf. Ger. antler, L. 
alter.] 

othergates, udh'ar-gatz, (obs.) adv. in another way. 
— adj. of another kind.—Also oth'erguess (m 
Fielding, Goldsmith, etc., anotherguess).—^Also 
spelt as separate words—other gates, other guess. 

{ other, and gen. of gate (wa>).] 
ic, d'tfk, ad], of or pertaining to the ear.—lu. 
oti'tis, inflammation of the ear; otocyst {S'td- 
sist), an auditory or equilibristic vesicle; ot'olith 
(Gr. litho^ stone), a calcareous concretion in the 
ear of various animals: an ear-bone; otol'ogist- 
otol'ogy, knowledge of the ear;, otorhinolaryn¬ 
gology {~ri-nd-iar~ing~gors-Ji; Gr. this, rhinos, 
nose, iarynx, -yngos, larynx), knowledge of ear, 
nose, and larynx and their diseases; otonhoea 
(o-td-re's; Gt.,rhoiS, flow^, a discharge from the 
ear; otosclero'sis, formation of spongy bone in 
the capsule of the labyrinth; o'toscope, an 
instrument for examining the ear. [(3r. ous, 
dt'os, ear.] 

otiose, d'shi-ds, adj. unoccupied: indolent: 
functionless: futile: superfluous.— n. otiosity 
{-os’i-ti), ease, idleness. [L. dtidsus—dtium, 
leisure.) 

-otomy. The combining element is properly -tomy 
(qv.). 

ottar, ot'ar. Sec attar. 

ottava, dt-tS'vS, S-ta’vs, n. an octave.—n. ottavino 

i -ve'no), the piccolo.—ottava rima (ri'md), an 
talian stanza consisting of eight hendecasyllabic 
lines, rhyming abababcc. [It.; cf. octave.) 
otter, ol'sr, n. an aquatic fish-eating carnivore 
(Lutra vulgaris) of the weasel family: its brown 
short fur: a board travelling edge-up, manipu¬ 
lated on the principle of the kite, to carry the end 
of a fishing-line in a lake, or to keep open the 
mouth ofa trawl (also ott'er-board): a paravane. 
— v.t. or v.i. to fish with an otter-board.—ott'er- 
honnd, a dog of a breed used in otter-hunting; 
ott'er-hunting: ott'er-shrew', a large otter¬ 
like aquatic West African iniectivore (JFotamo- 
gale vehx)i ott'er-trawl', a trawl fitted with 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d's-msnt; for certain sounds in foreign word!, see p. viii 
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otter>boardsi ott'M-olwrt'iiig. [O.E. otor, akia to 
water.]. 

otto, ct'i. See attar. 

Ottoman, ot'if-man, tuO- pertaining to the Turkish 
Empire, founded by Othman or OsmSn: 
Osman]i.-~A. a Turk of Turkejr: a cushioned seat 
for several persons sitting with their backs to 
one another: a low, stuffed seat without a back: 
a variety of corded silk.—n. Ott'amite, Ott'omite, 
a Turk. 

ottrelite, ot'rl-llt, n. a mineral like chlorite but 
harder.—ott'relite>slate, a clay slate with 
minute plates or ottrelite. [Ottrez in the 
Ardennes, and Gr. tiihos, stone.] 
on, ow, db, (Scot.) inlerj. expressing concession.— 
on ay. why yes: O yes. 

ouabain, wabain, wa-ba’in, n. a poisonous alkaloid 
got from apocynaceous seeds and wood (Sttoph- 
anthus, etc.). [French spelling—Somali wabayo, 
a tree that yields it.] 
oubit, oo'bit. See woubit. 

oubliette, oO‘bli-et', n. a dungeon with no opening 
but at the top: a secret pit in the floor of a 
dungeon into which a victim could be precipi¬ 
tated. (Fr.,— oublier, to forget—L. oblivisci.] 
ouch, oivcA, A. abrooch: a clasped ornament: the 
socket of a precious stone. [O.Fr. nouche.] 
ouch, oweh, inter], expressing pain. [Ger. autsch.) 
Oudenarde, oo’da-nard, n, a tapestry represent¬ 
ing foliage, etc., once made at Oudenarde in 
Belgium. 

ought, dt, A. a variant of aught: also an illit. 
corr. of naught.— adv. (Scot.) ougbtiings (ohb'- 
linz), at all. 

ought, dt, pad. of owe: now obs. or dial, except 
as an auxiliary verb (with time expressed by 
tense of the principal verb) should: is or was 
proper or necessary.— n. ought'ness, rightness, 
ouglie, oughly, old spellings of ugly.— atfj. ougb'iy- 
headed (Milt.). 

oui|a, we'j», n. a board with an alphabet, used 
with a planchette. [Fr. oui, Ger. Ja, yes.] 
ouistiti, a French spelling of wistiti. 
ouk, oulk, dok, n. Scots forms of week, 
oulakan, oulachon, 6o’ls-k»n. See eulachon. 
oulong. Same as oolong, 
ounce, owns, n. the twelfth part of the (legally 
obsolete) pound troy 480 grains: 1/16 of a 
pound avoirdupois: a minute quantity (fig .).— 
fluid ounce (no lon^r in use in the U.K.), 
volume of avoirdupois ounce of distilled water 
at62*F8hr’..l/20pint:l/16U.S.pint. [O.Fr.unce 
—L. uncia, the twelfth part; cf. inch.] 
ounce, owns, n. originally, and still sometimes, a 
lynx: now generally the snow leopard (Felis 
uncia) of Central Asia: the jaguar: the cheetah: 
sometimes vaguely any moderate-sized wild 
b^t of the cat tribe. [Fr. once, perh. for lonce 
(as if Voncey—Gt. lynx.) 

oundy, own'dl, atU. wavy: undd (her.). [Fr. 
ondi', cf. update.] 

oup, OOP, OOP, (Scot.) v.t. toibind round with 
thread or cord: to join. [Appar. whip.] 
ouphe, ou|di, ow/, oof, (Shak.) n. Same as oaf. 
our, owr, pron. (gen.) or poss. arf/. pertaining or 
belonging to us—when used absolutely, ours 
(owrx), dial, oum (owrn).— reflex, and emphatic 
ottraeil', myself (regally or editorially);—p/. our- 
sdves (-selvx'). [O.E. Ore, gen. of wS, we.] 
ouraH, d5-rS'li. See wourali. 


ejection, dispossession. (A.Fr. ouster (O.Fr. 
otter; Fr. dter), to remove; of obscure origin.] 
onsriti, dd-stirti', n. a lock-opening tool, out¬ 
siders (g.Vi). [Fr., marmoset.] 
out (see also out-), owl, adv. (shading into atiO. 
predicatively), not within: forth: abroad: to, 
towards, or at the exterior or a position away 
from the inside or inner part or from anything 
thought of as enclosing, hiding, or obscuring; 
from among others: from the mass: beyond 
bounds: away from the original or normal 
position or state: at or towards the far end, 
or a remote position; seawards: away from 
home or a building: in or into the open air: 
in or into a state of exclusion: not in office: 
not in use or fashion: ruled out, not to be con¬ 
sidered: no lon^r in the game: no longer in 
as a batsman, dismissed: not batting; out' of 
the contest and unable to resume in time: in 
the condition of having won: away from the 
mark: at fault: in error: not in form or good 
condition: at a loss: in or into a disconcerted, 
perplexed, or disturbed state: not in harmony 
or amity: in distribution: in or into the 
bands of others or the public: on loan: to or 
at an end: in an exhausted or extinguished 
state; completely: thoroughly: subjected to 
loss: in or to the field; in quest of or expressly 
aiming at something: in rebellion: on strike: 
in an exposed state: no longer in concealment 
or obscurity: in or into the open: before the 
public: in or into society: on domestic service: 
in existence: at full length: in an expanded 
state: in bloom: in extension: loudly and 
clearly: forcibly: unreservedly.— adi. external: 
outlying: remote: played away from home: 
outwards: not batting: exceeding the usual: 
in any condition expressed by the adverb out. 
—A. one who is out: that which is outside: 
a projection or outward bend (as in outs and ins): 
an omission in setting type: a paying out, esp. 
(in pi.) rates and taxes, etc. (dial.): an outing 
(dial.): a disadvantage, drawback (V.S.): per¬ 
mission to go out (U.S.): a way out.— prep. 
forth from (now usu. from out): outside of (now 
rare): without (obs.). —v.r. to put out: to knock 
out: (with with) to bring out: (with with) to 
say suddenly or unexpectedly.— v.i. to go out. 
— inlerj. away, begone: you are, he is, out: alas: 
shame (usu. out upon ; arch.). — n. out'age, amount 
of a commodity lost in transport or storage: 
amount of fuel used on a flight: stoppage of a 
mechanism due to failure of power: period 
during which electricity fails or is cut off.— 
aeHs. out'ed, ejected; out'er (O.E. uterra, comp.), 
more out or without: external—opp. to inner 
(outer bar, the junior barristers who plead out¬ 
side the bar in court, as opposed to King’s 
(Queen's) Counsel and others who plead within 
the bar).— a. the outermost ring of a target, 
a shot striking it: in an electrical distribution 
system either of the conductors whose potential 
is above or below the earth’s.— adjs. out'ermost, 
out’most (•msst, -mdst; O.E. utemest, superl.), 
most or farthest out: most distant.— ns. out'ing, 
ejection: distance out: an outdoor excursion 
or airing; out'ness, state of being out: ex¬ 
ternality to the perceiving mind, objectiveness. 
— adi., adv., prep., n. outside (see ^arate 
article).— adv. out'ward, toward the outside: on 


ouraiM-aateag. Same as orang-utan, 
ottton, d3-rd’r#. See wourali. 
ounhl. Same as oribi. 

onria, oorie, owrio, dd'ri, (Scot.) adi. dingy; 
shwl^: dreary: droopinf: chill: inclined to 
shiver or shudder. 

oorology, ourascopy, etc. Same as urology, etc.—at 


eiHSl. See ousri. 

nSsCt Owsr, *.t. to eject or expel. 


eject or expel.— n. onst^er (law), 
/9te,/dr: mg, hOr (bsf); mine; mite. 


the outside: outer: external: exterior: appear¬ 
ing externally: apparent: formal: not inherent, 
adventitious: worldly, carnal (theol.): dissolute 
(dial.). — adv. toward the exterior: away from 
port: to a foreign port: superficially.—n. ex¬ 
ternal appearance (Shak.): the outside.— adv. 
out'wardly, in an outward maimer: externally: 
in appearance.— a. out'wardness, externality: 
objectivity.— wtv. out'wards, in an outward 
direction.— adi- out'-and-out, thorough-going: 

fde; mate; mddn,fi6t; dhen (then) > 



thorough-paced: utter: absolute: uAQualified. 
— ddv. out-aad-out', finally and completely: 
definitely; unreservedly. — n. out-and-out er, any 
person or thing that is a complete or extreme 
type: a thorough-going partisan: a great lie. 
—-a4l‘ and ddv. out'bach {Austr.), in, to, or of, 
the back-countiY.— n. the back-country.—out- 
back’er, one from the back-country— n.pl, 
out'bounds {Spens.), boundaries.—out'building, 
a building separate from, but used in connection 
with, a dwelling-house or a main building: an 
outhouse.— adv. outby, outbye {owt-bV, ddt-bV; 
Scot.), out of doors: a little way off: outwards: 
towards the shaft (mining). — a^. out'byte), out¬ 
door: outlying.—out'-dweUer, one who dwells 
elsewhere, esp. one who owns land in a parish 
but lives outside it; out'edge, the farthermost 
bound; outer space, the immeasurable expanse 
beyond the solar system, or, loosely, at a dis¬ 
tance from the earth reached only by rocket; 
out'erwear, clothes, as suits, dresses, worn over 
other clothes; out'fieM, arable land continually 
cropped without being manured—opp. to in¬ 
field (Scot.): any open field at a distance from 
the farm-steading: any undefined district or 
sphere; at cricket and baseball, the outer part 
of the field: the players who occupy it; out'- 
fielder, one of such players; out'guard, a guard 
at a distance, or at the farthest distance, from 
the main body; out'house, a separate building 
subsidiary to a main building: outing flannel, 
a flannelette; out'land, a foreign land: land 
granted to tenants: an outlying land or terri¬ 
tory.— adj. foreign: outlying.—out'lander, a 
foreigner: an uitlander.— ad), outland'ish, for¬ 
eign (arch.): queer, bizarre: out-of-the-way.— 
adv. outland'ishly.—outland'ishness; out'linc, the 
outer line; the line by which any figure or ob¬ 
ject as seen is bounded: a sketch showing only 
the main lines: representation by such lines: a 
general statement without details: a statement 

of the main principles: a set-line in fishing_ 

v.t. to draw the exterior line of: to delineate 
or sketch.— ad/, outlinear (owt-lin'i-ir), like an 
outline.—out'lodging, a lodging beyond bounds. 
— at^s. out-of-date', not abreast of the times; 
obsolete: no longer valid; out-of door(s)', out¬ 
door (see out-}: outside of parliament.— n. out- 
of-doors', the open air.— adv. (see below). 
— ad/, out-of-the-way', uncommon: singular: 
secluded: remote.— n. and ad/, out-of-work', 
unemployed (person)^a<fv. and prep, out-o'ver, 
out-owre (owl-owr', ooi-owr'; Scot.), out over; 
over.—out'parish, a parish associated with a 
town but beyond the boundary: an outlying 
parish; out'part, a part remote from the centre: 
out'-patient, a hospital patient who is not an 
inmate: out'-pension, a pension granted to one 
who is not resident in an institution.— v.t. to 
grant an out-pension to.—out'-pensioner, a non¬ 
resident pensioner; out'port, a port out of or 
remote from the chief port: a port away from 
the town or customs area: a place of export; 
out'-porter, a porter who carries luggage to and 
from, and not merely in, the place where he is 
employed; out'post, a post or station beyond 
the main body or in the wilds; its occupants: 
a remote settlement.— n.pl. out'quarters, quarters 
situated away from headquarters.—outrelief', 
outdoor relief (see under out-); out'ride, an 
unaccented syllable or syllables added to a foot, 
esp. in sprung rhythm; out'rider, one who rides 
abroad: a servant on horseback who attends a 
carriage; out'rigger, a prmecting spar for ex¬ 
tending sails or any part of the rigging: a pro¬ 
jecting contrivance ending in a float fixed to the 
side of a canoe against capsizing: an iron 
bracket fixed to the outside of a boat carrying 


a Mwloek at its extremity to inerrase the leverage 
of the oar: a liiflit raemg-boat with projecting 
rowlockp: a projecting beam for carrying a 
suspended scaffold in building: a projecting 
frame to support the controlling planes of an 
aeroplane: an extension from the splinter-bar 
of a carriage to take another horse.— ad/, mit*- 
right, out-and-out: unqualified: unmitigated: 
downright: direct.— adv. outright', directly: 
straight ahead: unreservedly: undisguisedly: 
at once and completely.—out'nin, an outlying 
pasture or run; out'-seatry, a sentry placed at 
a distance: out'settlement, an outlying settle¬ 
ment.— ad/, and n. out'size, (a size, or a gar¬ 
ment, etc., that is) exceptionally large.—out'- 
skirt, (usu. in pi.) the border area; out'sole, the 
outer sole of a boot or shoe which rests on the 
ground; out'-tray', a shallow container for 
letters, etc., ready to be dispatched; out'votcr, 
a voter not resident in the constituency: oot'- 
wall, the outside wall of a building: external 
appearance (Shak.). — prep, outwith (owt'with, 
ddt'with; Scot.), outside of.— adv. outwards.— 
out'work, a work outside the principal wall or 
line of fortification: outdoor work, field work: 
work done away from the shop or factory.— 
at outs (U.,S.), at odds; from out, out from; 
murder will out (see murder); out and about, 
able to go out, convalescent: active out of 
doors; out and away, by far: beyond competi¬ 
tion; out at elbow (see elbow); out for, abroad 
in quest of: aiming at obtaining, achieving: 
dismissed from batting with a score of; out 
from under, out of a difficult situation; out 
of, from within: from among: not in: not 
within: excluded from; from (as source, 
material, motive, condition, possession, lan¬ 
guage, etc.); born of: beyond the bounds, 
range, or scope of: deviating from, in disagree¬ 
ment with: away or djstant from: without, 
destitute or denuded of; out of course, out of 
order; out of doors, in or into the open air; 
out of it, excluded from participation: without 
a chance; out on one’s feet, as good as knocked 
out: done for, but with a semblance of carrying 
on; outs and ins (see ins and outs); out to, aiming, 
working resolutely, to; out to out, in measurement 
from outside to outside: overall; out upon, shame 
on; out with, away with: not friendly with: to 
utter, ejaculate, divulge: to bring out, whip 
out; out'ward-bound, bound outwards or to a 
foreign port; out'ward-saint'ed. appearing out¬ 
wardly to be a saint.—See also character, com¬ 
mon, fashion, joint, place, pocket, print, question, 
sight, sort, temper, time, use, wood, etc. [O.E. 
ate, at; Goth, ut, Ger. aus. Sans, ud.] 
out- (see also out), in composition, (1) meaning 
‘away from the inside or inner part’, lit. and 
fig., and prefixed to, instead of following, verbs 
(often poet.) and related nouns and adjectives, 
e.g. to outspread, an outpouring, outgoing; (2) 
with prepositional force, meaning ‘outside of’, 
e.g. outboard, outdoor; (3) meaning ‘throu^, 
throughout’, or ‘beyond’, or ‘completely’, e.g. 
outwatch, outflank, outweary; (4) indicating the 
fact of going beyond a norm, standard of com¬ 
parison, or limit, ‘more than’, 'more successfully 
than’, ‘farther than’, ‘longer than’, etc., e.g. out¬ 
weigh, outmanoeuvre, outstep, outlast. (Words 
in which out has the adjectival senses of ‘out¬ 
side, not within’, ‘outlying’, are given at out). 
—vs.r. out-ask', to proclaim the banns of for the 
last time; outbal'ance, to outweigh; outbar'gain, 
to get the better of in a bargain; outbid', to 
make a higher bid than; outblust'er, to exceed 
in blustering: to get the better of by bluster: 
to deprive (of) by bluster.— ad/, out'boara, outside 
of a ship or boat: towards, or nearer, the ship’s 


For many words beginning out-, see out or out-. 
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side: having engines outside the boat.—odv. 
outside of, or towards the outside of.— adi. 
out'hoand, bound for a distant port.—vs.f. out- 
hrag'f to surpass in bragging or boasting: to 
excel in beauty or splendour (Sdiak.); outbrave'# 
to excel in boldness or splendour (Shak.): to out' 
face.— n. ont'break, a breaking out: a dis¬ 
turbance.— v.l. outbreak', to burst forth.— ad/s. 
outbreath’d (rbretht'i Shak.), out of breath; 
out'bred, resulting from outbreeding.— ns. out- 
breed'ing, breeding from parents not close akin: 
exogamy: out'burst, a bursting out: an erup¬ 
tion or explosion: a sudden violent expression 
of feeling: out'east, one who is cast out of 
society or home: anything rejected, eliminated, 
or cast out: a quarrel (5co(.); out'easte, one 
who is of no caste or has lost caste.— vs.t. out- 
caste', to put out of caste: outclass', to surpass 
so far as to seem in a different class.— aid- out- 
clamd'.—ff. ottt'come, the issue: consequence: 
result.—v.r. outcraft'y {Shak.), to exceed in 
craft.— n. out'erop, the cropping out of a rock: 
a sudden emergence or occurrence.—v.f. {-krop') 
to crop out.— n. out'ery, a loud cry of protest, 
distress, etc.: a confused noise: a public 
auction.—vs.t. outdare', to surpass in daring: 
to defy; outdate', to put out of date.— ad), out- 
dit'ed.— vs.i. outdis'tance, leave far behind: out¬ 
strip; outdo', surpass: excel: overcome.— ad). 
ottt’door, outside the door or the house: in or 
for the open air.— ad». outdoors', out of the 
house: abroad (outdoor relief, help formerly 
given to a pauper not living in the-workhouse). 
— vs.t. outdure', to outlast (obs.); outdwell', to 
stay beyond {Shak.); outface', to stare down: 
to confront boldly: to contradict (obr.): to force 
from {Shak.): to maintain boldly or impudently 
to the face of (that; obs.). — ns. outfall (oH>r'- 
fSl), the outlet of a river, drain, etc.: a sortie: 
a quarrel {dial.); out'fit, the act of fitting out 
for an enterprise: complete equipment: ex¬ 
penses for fitting out: a company travelling, 
or working, together for any purpose, esp. in 
charge of cattle {U.S.): any set of persons, a 

g ang.—v.r. to fit out, equip.— v.l. to get an out- 
t.— ns. out'fitter, one who furnishes outfits: 
one who deals in clothing, haberdashery, 
worting eqpipment, etc.; out'fitting.—v.r. out¬ 
flank', to extend beyond or pass round the flank 
of: to circumvent.— ns. ourfling, a sharp retort 
or gibe; out'flkiw, a flowing out: an outward 
current: outfall: amount that flows out; out'- 
flush, a sudden glow.—vs.r. outfoot', to outstrip: 
to outsail; outfrown', to frown down.— n. out- 
gass'ing, loss of, or removal of, occluded or 
adsorbed gas from a solid under vacuum con¬ 
ditions: also removal of gas from a liquid.— 
v.r. outgas'.— n. ont'gate {Spens. and Northern), 
an outlet: an exit.—v.r. outgen'eral, to get the 
better of by generalship: to prove a better 
general than.— n. out'giving, a disbursement: 
an utterance: a declaration of policy.—vs.r. 
ontgiare', to glare more than: to be more 
glaring than; outgo', to outstrip: to surpass: 
to pass or live through: to overreach {obs .).— 
v.r. to go out: to come to an end:—pa.r. out¬ 
went'; pa.p. outgone'.— ns. ont'go, that which 
goes out: expenditure—opp. to income; out'- 


going, act or state of going out: extreme limit: 
expenditure.—a£{f. departing—opp. to Ineomlng^^ 
as a tenant.—v.r. outgrow', to surpass in mowth: 
to now out df, grow too big for: to eliminate 
or become Dee from in course of growth.— ns. 
out'growth, that which grows out from any¬ 
thing: an excrescence: a product: out'hauL a 
rope for hauling out the clew of a sail (also 
out'hauler).— vs.t. out-Her'od, to overact the 
part of {Herod) in violence {Hamlet III, ii): 
to outdo, esp. in what is bad; outhire' {Spens. 
outhyre), to give out as if on hire.—v.r. outjest', 
to overcome by jesting (SAak.): to excel in 
jesting.— ns. out'jet, out'jut, a projection.— ns. 
and ad)s. outjctt'ing, outjutt'ing.—it. out'lash, a 
sudden burst or stroke.— vs.t. outlast', to last 
longer than; outlaunch' {Spens. outlaunce), to 
launch forth; out'lay, that which is laid out: 
expenditure.—v.r. outlay', to lay out in view: to 
expend: to surpass in laying.—it. out'leap, an 
act of leaping out: an excursion: an outburst. 
—v.r. ontleap', to leap beyond or over: to sur¬ 
pass in leaping.— v.i. to leap out.—v.r. outleam', 
to elicit (5peiM-.): to surpass: to excel in learn¬ 
ing: to get beyond the study of.— n. out'let, the 
place or means by which anything is let out: the 
passage outward, vent.—v.r. outlie', to surpass 
m telling lies.— v.i. outlie', to lie in the open: 
to camp: to lie stretched out.—v.r. to lie beyond. 
— n. out'lier, one who lies in the open: one 
who lodges or lies apart from others or from a 
place with which he is connected: an out¬ 
sider: a detached portion of anything lying 
some way off or out: an isolated remnant of 
rock surrounded by older rocks {geol.). —v.r. 
outlive {-liv'), to live longer than: to survive: 
to live through: to live down.— n. out'look, a 
vigilant watch: a place for looking out from: 
a view, prospect: a prospect for the future: 
mental point of view.—v.t. outlook' (Shak. owt'), 
to face courageously.— v.l. to look out.—v.r. 
outlus'tre {Shak.), to outshine.— ad), out'lying, 
lying out or beyond: lodging apart: remote: 
on the exterior or frontier: detached.—vs.r. out- 
man', to outdo in manliness: to outnumber in 
men; outmanoeu'vre, to surpass in or by 
manoeuvring; ontman'tle, to excel in dress or 
ornament; mitmeas'ure, to exceed in extent; 
outmode', to put out of fashion.— a^. out- 
mod'ed.— vs.t. outmove', to move faster than: 
to get the better of by moving; outname', to sur¬ 
pass in notoriety: outnighr (Shak., Merck, of 
Ven. V, i), to surpass in mentioning nights; 
outnum'ber, to exceed in number; outpace', to 
walk faster than: to outstrip; out-par'amour 
(Shak.), to exceed in addiction to mistresses; 
outpus'ion, to go beyond in passionateness; 
outpeer' (Shak.), to surpass or excel; outplay', 
to play better than, and so defeat; outpoint', to 
score more points than.—it. out'pouring, a 
pouring out: a passionate or fluent utterance. 
— vs.t. outpower', to surpass in power; outpray', 
to exceed m earnestness or length of prayer: to 
overcome in or by prayer; outprixe' {Shak.), to 
exceed in estimation.— n. out'put, quantity pro¬ 
duced or turned out: data in either printed or 
coded form after processing by a computer: 
punched tape or printed page by which pro- 


oMbar', v.r. out- (1). 
ontbreatha', v.r., v.l. out- (I). 
outbum', v.t. out- (4).— 
v.i. out- (3). 

ootburst', v.i. out- (1). ’ 

Mtoy', v.t. out- (4).— 
v.i. out- (1). 

outdance', v.t. out- (4). 
outdrive', v.i. out- (4). 


outfight', v.r. out- (4). 
outflasb', v.t. out- (4).— 
v.i. out- U)> 
outflow'i v.i. out- (1). 
out'flowing, n., at^. out- (1). 
outflush', V.I. out- (4). 
ontfly', v.t. out- (4).— 
v.i. out- (1). 

ontgive', v.i. out- (4).— 


outgive', v.i. out- (1). 
out'goer, n. out- (1). 
outgttsh', v.i. out- (1). 
out'gusb, n. out- (1). 
outmarch', v.t. out- (3), (4). 
outmatch', v.t. out- (4). 
outpeep', v.i. out- (1). , 
outpour', v.i., v.i. out- (1). 
out^ur'er, n. out- (1). 


For many words beginning out-, see out or out*. 
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cessod data leave a computer: signal delivered 
by a telecommunkations instrument or system. 
— n.t. outrank', to rank above; outrsadi', to 
reach or extend beyond: to overreach: to 
stretch forth i ovtred , outredd'ea, to surpass in 
redness; outrdgn', to reign longer than: {Speiis. 
outraigne) to reign to the end of; outride', to 
ride beyond: to ride faster than: to ride safely 
through (a storm).—n. out'rider, a man who rides 
bmide a carriage as a guard: one sent ahead as a 
scout.— v.t. outrun', to go beyond in running: 
to exceed: to get the better of or to escape 
by running (outrun, or overrun, the constable, 
to run into debt: to live beyond one's means). 
— II. out'runner.— vs.t. outsail', to leave behind 
in sailing: to sail beyond; outscom'(SAak.), to 
face out with scorn; outsell', to fetch a higher 
price than: to exceed in value: to surpass in the 
number or amount of sales.—ns. out'set, a setting 
out: beginning; an outward current; out'setting; 
outshot (Scot.), a projection in a building, or a 
recess made in the wall of a room; out'sight, 
power of seeing external things; (owt'sit, Sdt'sihht) 
outdoor possessions (Scot .)—Also add, — v,t. 
outsit', to sit beyond the time of; to .sit longer 
xhAn.—adJ. out'size, over normal size.—n. an 
exceptionally laru size: anything, esp. a garment, 
of exceptionally large size.— atd. out'sizM.— vs.t. 
outsleep', to sleep longer than: to sleep through: 
to sleep to or beyond the time of; outsmart' 
(coll.’, orig. U.S.), to show more cleverness or 
cunning than, to outwit.— acds, outspent', 
thoroughly tired out; outspd'ken, frank or bold 
of spee^: uttered with boldness.— n. outspd'ken- 
ness.—v.r. outsport' (Shak.), to sport beyond the 
limits of.—v.r. and v.i. outspread', to spread out 
or over.— aid. out'spread (or owt-sprea'), spread 
out.— It. an expanse.— aid. outspread'ing.— v.i. 
outspring', to spring out.— n. out'spring, out- 
come.—v.r. outstand', to withstand: to stand 
or endure through or beyond.— v.t. to stand out 
or project; to stand out (to sea): to stand over, 
remain.— adj. outatand'ing, prominent: un¬ 
settled: unpaid: still to b?attended to or done. 
—adv. outstand'ingly.— vs.t. outstare', to stare 
down (Shak.)’. to face the stare of unabashed: 
to gaze at without being blinded; outstay', to 
stay beyond or (hfoughout: to stay longer than; 
to endure longer than; outstep', to step beyond, 
overstep; outstrain', to stretch out; outstretch', 
to stretch out: to reach forth: to spread out: 
to stretch to the end of: to stretch beyond; 
outstrike (owt~strik', or owf), to outdo in strik¬ 
ing; outstrip', to outrun: to leave behind: to 
surpass; outstrip', to outdo in denuding one¬ 
self; outsum'. to outnumber; outawear', to ex¬ 
ceed in swearing: to overcome by swearing: 
outsweet'en, tO' excel in sweetness.— ns. out'- 
swing, ui outward swing or swerve; eut'swinger, 
a ball bowled to swerve outwards.—vs.t. out- 
Bweir, to swell more than (Shak.): to overflow; 
outtake' (obs.), to take out: to except.— prep, 
(obs.) outt&ke', (obs.; orlg. pa.p.) ontt&k'en, 
exce^.— vs.t. outtdl', to tell forth: to tell to 
the end; to tell or count beyond; outtonguc' 
(Shak.), to speak louder than; outtop', to reach 
higher than: to excel; outven'om (Shak.), to 
exceed in poisonousness; outvill'aia (Shedc.), 
to exceed in villain:^; outvoice' (Shak.), to exceed 
in clamour or noise; to drown the voice of; 
outvote', to defeat by a greater number of votes; 
outwatch', to watch longer than: to watch 


throughout the time of; outwear', to wear out: 
to spend, live through: to outUve, outgrow; to 
outlast; ■ outwea'iy, to weary out completely; 
outweed' (Spans.), to root out; outwev', to 
weep out, shed wholly: to surpass in weeping; 
outweigh', to exceed in weight or importance.— 
v.r. and v.i. outwcll', to pour or well out.— v,t. 
outwent' (see outgo).— v.l. outwick', in curling, 
to strike the outside of another stone and so 
send it within a circle.—vs.r. outwin' (Spans.), to 
get out of; outwhid (-wind'), to unwind, extri¬ 
cate; outwing', to outstrip in flying: to fly be¬ 
yond: to outflank; outwit', to surpass in wit 
or ingenuity; to defeat by superior ingenuity: 
—pr.p. outwitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. outwitt'ed; 
outwork' (/Shak.), to surpass in work: to work 
out or bring to an end: to finish:— pa.t. and 
pa.p. outwronght'.— adj. outworn' (or owt'), worn 
out: obsolete.—vs.r. outworth' (Shak.), to ex¬ 
ceed in value; outwrest' (Spans.), to extort. 
outdaciouB, owt-dd'shas, adj. an illiterate per¬ 
version of audacious. 

outfanj^ief, owt’fang-thif, n. the right of judging 
and fining thieves taken outside of one's own 
jurisdiction. [O.E. Htfangane-thiof—Ht, out, the 
root otfSn, to take, theof, thief.] 
outher, ow'dhar, d'dhar, an old form, now dial., 
of eidier. 

outlaw, owt'16, n. one deprived of the protection 
of the law: (loosely) a bandit: an outcast: an 
unmanageable animal (U.S.). —v.r. to place be¬ 
yond the law: to deprive of the benefit of the 
law: to ban.—it. out'lawry, the act of putting 
a man out of the protection of the law; state 
of being an outlaw. (O.E. Otlaga —O.N. UtlSgl 
— at, out, Idg, law.] 

outlet, ddt'hr, (Burns) adj. not housed.— n. a 
beast that is not housed; one who is out of 
office. [Poss. outlier.] 

outrage, owt'rij, -rSj, it. excess, undue divergence 
from a mean (Spans.): violence beyond measure 
(Shidc.): clamour (Spans.): i^ross or violent 
injury: an act of wanton mischief: an atrocious 
act: gross offence to moral feelings: violation: 
rape.—v.r. to treat with excessive abuse: to 
shock grossly: to injure by violence, esp. to 
violate, to ravish.— adl. outrageous (owt-rS'jas), 
'Violent: furious: turbulent: atrocious: mon¬ 
strous: immoderate.— adv. outr&'geously.— ns. 
outrg'geousness. [O.Fr. ultraga—outre, beyond 
—L. ultra: the word is not connected with out 
and rage, but influenced by them.) 
outrance, dd-trSs, n. the utmost extremity: the 
bitter end (A outrance, to the bitter end of a 
combat—erroneously in Eng. use, A I’outrance). 
[Fr.,— outra, beyond.] 

outrd, dd'trS, adj. beyond what is customary or 
proper: extravagant, fantastic. [Fr.] 
outrecuidance (Scott), dSt-sr-kwe'dsns, ddt-r’kwi'- 
das, n. presumption, overweening. [Fr. outre, 
beyond, O.Fr.* cuider, think, plume oneself— 
L. cdgitSre,] 

outremer, do-tr’-mar, n. the region beyond the 
sea: overseas. [Fr. outra, beyond, mar, sea.lK 
outrocv, owt'rSop, (obs.) n. an auction sale.—n. 
out'rooper (o6s.), an auctioneer: the Common 
Ciier of the City of London. [Du. uttroepen, 
to cry out, proclaim.] 

outropc, -er, owt'rop, -or. Same 'as outroop, -cr. 
outside, owt'sid', owl'sid, owi-sid’, it. the outer 
side: the farthest limit: the outer surface: the 
exterior: an outside passenger: the outer part: 


outri'val, v.t. out- (4). 
outroar' (Shak.), v.t. out- (1). 
ontroot', v.t. out- (1). 
ootrush', v.l., n. out- (1). 
ootsoold' (Shak.), v.t, out- (4). 


outshine', v.l. out- (1).— 
v.t. out- (4). 
outsoar', v.t. oat- (4). 
outspeak', v.t. out- (I), (4).— 
v.l. oat- (I). 


outtalk', v.r. out- (4). 
outtrav'el, v.r. out- (3), (4). 
ootval'ue, v.t. out- (4). 
outvie', v.t. out- (4). 
outwalk', v.t. out- (3), (4). 


For many words beginning out-, see out or out-. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllablet: al'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(in pi.) the top mid bottom quires of a ream of 
paper.—n^. on or from the outside; carried 
on the outside: exterior: superficial: external: 
extreme: bwond the limit: not enjoying mem^ 
bership: (of a crihiinal activity) carried out by 
person(s) not having contacts with someone 
near the victim: (of broadcast or telecast) 
transmitted from a place ouuide the studio.— 
odr. outside' (sometimes owt'f, on or to the 
outside: not within: out ofpnson.— prep, out'- 
side', outside of: except, apart from (dial .).— 
II. otttsid'er, one who is not a member of a par¬ 
ticular company, profession, etc., a stranger, a 
layman: one not considered fit to associate 
with: one who is not an inmate: one who is 
not participating: a racehorse not included 
amony the favourites in the betting: one whose 
place tn a game, at work, etc., is on the outside: 
(in pi.) a pair of nippers for turning a key in 
a keyhole from the outside.—out'dlie-car, an 
Irish jaunting-car in which the passengers sit 
back to back; outside chance, a remote chance: 
outside countiy, districts beyond the area of 
settlements in Australia; outside edge (see edge): 
outside left, right, in some games, a forward 
player on thoextreme left, right; outside novel, 
the type of novel which deals with the author's 
thoughts and his relationship with the world. 
—get outside of {coll.), to eat or drink; outside in, 
turned so that outside and inside change places: 
intimately, thoroughly (of knowing anything); 
outside of, in or to a position external to: apart 
from, except {coll., esp. U.S.). [out, side (1).] 
butspan, owt'span, or -span', v.t. and v.i. to un¬ 
yoke or unharness from a vehicle.—n. {owt’) a 
stopping-place. [Du. uttspannen.) 
outspeckle, dot-spek'l, {obs. Scot.) n. a laughing¬ 
stock, spwtacle. [Perh. conn, with kenspeckle.] 
on vert, ^ver,fem. ouverte, -vert, (Fr.) open, 
ouvirandra, dd-vl-ran'dra, n. the lattice-leaf of 
Madagascar. [From the Malagasy name.] 
ouvrage, d3-vrSth, (Fc.) work, 
ouvrier, ffo-vre-d, fern, ourridre, oo-vre-er, (Fr.) 
worker, operative. 

ousel, ousel, dd'zl (Shak. woo'sel, woo'sell), n. 
a blackbird {arch.): apparently, a dark-com¬ 
plexioned person {Shak.). —ou'sel-cock.—ring'- 
ou'scl, a blackish thrush with a broad white 
band on the throat; wa'ter-ou'zel, the dipper. 
[O.E. 6sle', cog. with Get. amsel.] 
ouzo, oB'io, n. an aniseed liqueur. [Mod. Gr. 

OMZOIt.l 

ova. See ovum, under ov(i)-. 
oval, 6'v»l, adf. strictly, egg-shaped, like an egg 
in the round or in projection, rounded, longer 
than broad, broadest near one end: loosely, 
elliptical or ellipsoidal, or nearly: rounded at 
both ends, about twice as long as broad, broad¬ 
est in the middle {bot.y. pertaining to eggs {obs.). 
—It. an oval figure or thing, e.g. an oval field. 
— adv. o'vally. [L. drum, egg; SvSlIs is modern 
Latin.] * 

ovary...to...ovate(1). Seeov(i)-. 
ovate, ov'dt, n. an Elsteddfodic maduate neither 
a bard nor a druid. [W. ofydd, a philosopher, 
or lord; fancifully identified with the unrelated 
Celtic word preserved in Gr. as ouateis (pi.). 
Gaulish •oothsayms.] 
ovate. See ovation. 

ovation, d-va'shsn, it. in ancient Rome, a lesser 
triumph: an outburst of po^mlar applause, an 
enthusiastic reception: rejoici^ {arch.), — v.t. 
ovate', (facetious back-formation) to receive 
with an ovation,— n. ova'tor. [L. dv&tid, -onis 
— Svdre, to exult.] 

oven, ur'it, it. an arched cavity or closed chamber 


for baking, heating, or drying: a smalt furnace. 
—o'ven-binl, a name for various birds that 
build oven-shaped nests, esp. the South American 
genus Fumarlus', ov'en-tit, the willow-warbler; 
ov'enware, dishes, as casseroles, that will stand 
the heat of an oven; ov'enwood, brushwood. 
[O.E. o/rit; Ger. ofen.) 

over, 6'v»r, o’er, formerly ore, o’re, 6r, Sr, prep, 
above in blace, rank, power, authority, conten¬ 
tion, preference, value, quantity, number, etc.: 
in excess of: above and from one side of to the 
other: down from or beyond the edge of: from 
side to side or end to end of: along: through¬ 
out the extent of: until after: across:, on or to 
the other side of: on, on to, about, or across 
the surface of, or all or much of: in discussion, 
contemplation, study of, or occupation with: 
concerning; on account of: in a sunk, sub¬ 
merged, or buried state beyond the level of.— 
adv. on the top: above: across: to'or on the 
other side: from one person, party, condition, 
etc., to another: into a sleep: outwards so as 
to overhang, or to fall from: away from an 
upright position: through, from beginning to 
end, esp. in a cursory or exploratory way: 
throughout: into a reversed position: across 
the margin: again, in repetition: too much; in 
excess: left remaining: at an end.— inter], in 
telecommunications, indicates that the speaker 
now expects a reply.— ad], (usu. treated as a 
prefix) upper or superior: surplus: excessive. 
— n. the series of balls (as six-ball, eight-ball, 
over), or the play, between changes in bowling 
from one end to the other {cricket): anything 
that is over; a surplus copy, etc.: an excess, 
overplus.— v.t. to go, leap, or vault over.—all 
over, at an end: everywhere; at his, her, its, most 
-characteristic; covered with, besmeared or be¬ 
spattered with; bb all over (one), to make a 
fuss of, fawn on (one); over again, anew; over 
against, opposite; over and above, in addition 
to: besides; over and over (again), many times: 
repeatedly; over head and ears, completely sub¬ 
merged; over seas, to foreign lands. [O.E. 
ofer; Ger. Sber, L. super, Gt.»hyper; cf. up.] 
over-, in composition, used with certain mean¬ 
ings of over, prep., adv., or adj., as (I) above, 
across, across the surface; (2) beyond an under¬ 
stood limit; (3) down, away from the upright 
position; (4) upper; (S) beyond what is usual 
or desirable; (6) completely.— v.t. overact', to 
act with exaggeration, to overdo the perform¬ 
ance of,—Also v.t. — adj. o'ver-age', above the 
limiting age: too old.— adv. overall', over-all', 
everywhere {Spens.): above all: altogether: 
over the whole.—od/. o'verall, including every¬ 
thing: everything being reckoned: all-round.— 
n. o'verall, a protective garment worn over 
ordinary clothes for dirty work or weather: 
(p/.) trousers or leggings or combined shirt and 
trousers of this kind: cavalryman’s trousers.— 
and. o'veralicd.— v.t. overarch', to arch over: to 
form above into an arch.— v.i. to hang over 
like an arch.— n. an overhead arch.— ad}, and 
adv. o'verarm, with the arm raised above the 
shoulder.—vs.r. overawe', to daunt by arousing 
fear or reverence; overbal'ance, to exceed in 
weight, value, or importance: to cause to lose 
balance.—v.i. to lose balance, fall over.— n. 
excess of weight or value.— v.t. overbear', to 
bear down, overpower: to overwhelm: to over¬ 
rule (objections, an objector).— v.t. to be too 
productive.— arl}. overbear'ing, inclined to dom¬ 
ineer: haughty and dogmatical: imperious. 
— adv, overbear'ingly.—n. overbear'ingness.— 
v.t. overUd', to outbid: to make a bid that is 


overabound'. v.t. oven* (5). . o'ver-anxi'ety, n. over- (5). o'ver-anx'iously, adv. over- (5). 

everabound'ing, ad}, over- (5). o'ver-anx'ious, ad}, over- (5). overbeat', v.t., v.i. over- (3). 

everalma'dance, n. over* (S). 

file, fir; mi, hdr (he*),- ndne; mdie, fSr; mate; m^n, fiSbt; dhen (then) 
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gratttt* thatt or eoiinta abovoi to bid more than 
the value of.—Also r./.—«. a higher bid: an 
unduly high bid.—ns. overbidd'er; everbMd^. 
— v.l. overblow' (blow (2)), blow ovw, be past lu 
violence: to blow with too much violence: to 
produce a harmonic instead of the fundamental 
tone, by excess of wind-pressure (mus.).—v.r. to 
blowawiw: blow across: overturn by blowing: 
to blow fan instrument) too stron^y (mus.), — 
v.r. overblow' (blow (1)), to cover with blossoms. 
— wfis. overUown'i blown over or past: burnt 
by an excessive blast, in the Bessemer steel pro¬ 
cess; inflated to excess; overUown', more than 
full-blown.— adv. oveiboard', over the board or 
side: from on board: out of a ship (go over¬ 
board about or (or Islang), to go to extremes of 
enthusiasm about or for).— vsJ. overbrow', to 
overhang like a brow; overbuild', to cover with 
buildings: to build above: to build in excess: 
to build too much upon or in; overbulk' 
IShak.), to oppress by bulk, or to dwarf by 
greater bulk; overburd'en, overburth'en, to bur¬ 
den overmuch.—n. (d'var-) an excessive burden: 
alluvial soil, etc., overlying a bed o, clay or other 
substance to be dug, mined, or quarried.— v.t. 
overburn', to burn too much.—v.i. to be too 
zealous.— ad}- overbus'y, tdo busy: officious.— 
v.t. to busy too much.— v.t. overbuy', to buy too 
dear (Shak.): to buy dearer than: to put in 
the position of having bought too much {reft.y. 
to buy too much of.— v.i. to buy too much:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. overbought'.— adv. overby', a 
little way over—mainly in Scots forms, owerby, 
o’erby (pwr-bO .— vs.t. overcall', to outbid 
{bridge): to bid above: to bid too high on: 
to rank as a higher bid than; overcan'opy, to 
cover as with a canopy;— pa.p. over-can'opied 
{Shak. over-cann'oped).— n. overcapitalisl'tiom 
-z.— v.t. overcap'itdise, -ize, to fix the capital 
to be invested in, or the capital value of, too 
high; overcast', overthrow: to cast as a covering: 
to cast a covering over; to shade {Spens.): to 
sew stitches over (a raw edge): to cover with 
stitches: to recover, gnt over (.Scot.): to com¬ 
pute too high, overestimate.— v.i. to grow dull 
or cloudy.—odf* clouded over.— n. a cloudy 
covering. — n. overcast'ing. — vs.t. overcatch' 
{arch.}, to overtake {pa.p. ovcrcaught', Spens.), 
— n. o'vercheck, a large prominent check- 
pattern combined with a smglier: a cloth so 
checked.— v.t. ovefcload', to cover over with 
clouds; to cause gloom or sorrow to.—Also 
v.i. — v.t. overcloy', to surfeit.— ns. o'vercoat, an 
outdoor coat worn over all else, a topcoat; 
o'vercoating, cloth for overcoats.— vs.t. over¬ 
come', to cover, overspread {arch.): to come 

overboil', v.t., v.i, over- (2), (S). 
overbold', at}}, over- (5). 
overludd'ly, adv. over- (S). 
overbound', v.t. over- (1). 
o'verbridge, n. over- (1). 
overbridge', v.t. over- (1). 
overbrimm^' {Scott), aq/. over- (S). 
overbur'densonie, ad}, over- (S). 
overcare'ful, ad}, over- (5). 
overcarr'y, v.t. over- (1, obs.), (2), (5). 
overcharge’, v.t, over- (S). 
o'vercbarge, a. over- (S). 
overclad', ad}, over- (5). 
overmirour, v.t. over- (1), (5). 
over-Gon'fidence, n. over- (5). 
over-con'fldent, ad}, over- (5). 
over-coo)', v.t. over- (S). 
overcov'er, v.t. over- (6). 
overcredu'lity, n. over- (S). 
overered'ulous, at^. over- (5). 
overcrowd', v.t., v.i. over- (5). 
overdar'big, a^. over- (S). 
overdevel'op, v.r., v.i. over- (S). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'. 


over: to get the better of: to conquer or sub¬ 
due: to surmount.— v,L to be victorioue.—n. 
(5cof.) e’ercome, o wreco me (owr'kam), a cross¬ 
ing over: a surplus, excess: a fit or sudden 
access of illness: a refridn, byword, or re¬ 
curring theme.— v.r. overcom'peiaate, to allow 
too much in compensation of: to allow pursuit 
of compensation to become obsessive and tei- 
clusive {psjjfck.). —Also v.i, (with /or). — n. ever- 
compenra'tHW.— ad/, overcompen'sabxry.— v.t. 
overcorrect', to apply so gmt a correction to 
as to deviate in the opposite way: tb correct 
beyond achromatism, so that the red rays 
come to a focus nearer the lens than the violet 
{opt.). —n. overcorrec'tion.— vs.t. ovepcount', to 
outnumber: to reckon too high: to overre^. 
— vs.t, o'vbrcrop, to take too much out of by 
cultivation; overcrow', Spens. overcraw', Shak. 
orecrowe', j:o crow, triumph, over.— od/s. over- 
dat'ed, mit of date; over-determined, too 
firmly resolved (to): too resolute, stubborn; hav¬ 
ing more than the necessary determining data 
or factors; overdight {-dit; Spens.), dight or 
covered over: overspread.—v.r. overdo', to do 
overmuch: to overact: to exaggerate: to 
carry too far: to harass, to fatigue: to cook 
too much: to excel.—n. overdo'er.— ad/, over¬ 
done'.— ns. o'verdraft, the act of overdrawing: 
the excess of the amount drawn over the 
sum against which it is drawn; o'verdraught 
{-dr^ft), in U.S. o'verdraft, a current of air 
passing above or from above.— v.t. overdraw', 
to exaggerate in drawing: to examerate: to 
draw beyond one’s credit.— v.t. and v.i. over¬ 
dress', to dress too ostentatiously or elabor¬ 
ately.— v.t. overdrive', to drive too hard: to 
outdrive.— n. o'verdrive, a gearing device which 
transmits to the driving shaft a speed greater 
than engine crankshaft speed.— ad}s. over- 
drowsed' {Wordsworth o’er-drowa'ed), overcome 
by drowsiness: overdue' (or d'var-), behind 
time for arrival: still unpaid after the time it 
is due.—overear'nest, too earnest: severe 
in manner (Shak.).— v.t. overeat', (often with one¬ 
self) surfeit with eating: perh. to nibble all 
over, perhaps, to surfeit on {Shak.). — v.i. to 
eat too much.— v.t. oyerexpose', to expose too 
.much, esp. to light.—over-ex'quisite, ex¬ 
cessively exact in imagining details (Jlf//t.).—v.r. 
overeye', to survey, look upon: to watch.— n. 
o'verfall, a rippling or race of wMer: a sudden 
increase of depth: a place or structure for over¬ 
flow of surplus waters: a waterfall (obr.).—v.r. 
overfall', to fall on or over: to assail.— adv. 
overfar', too far: to too great an extent {Shok.). 
— n. o'verflight, a flight above and over.—v.r. 

overdevel'opment, n. over- (5). 
overdos'age, n. over- (S). 
o'verdose, n. over- (5). 
overdose', v.r. qver- (5). 
o'verdreas, n, over- (4). 
overdust', v.r. over- (1). 
overdye', v.t. over- (I), (S). 
overes'tiroate, v.r., n. over- (5). 
overestima'tion, n. over- (S). 
overexcitabil'ity, n. over- (S). 
ovcrexcit'aUe, ad}, over- (S). 
overexcite', v.r. over- (S). 
overexert', v.r. over- (5). 
overexer'tion, n. over- (3). 
overexpos'mre, n. over- (5). 
overfall', v.i. over- (3). 
overfeed', v.t., v.l. over- (5). 
overfed', pa.t., pa.p. over- (S). 
overfiir, v.t., v.r. over- (S). 
o'verfine', ad}, over- (5). 
o'verflne'nets, n. over- (5). 
overfire', v.t. over- (5). 
overfish', v.r. over- (S). 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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o'Ter&rar'iiJit to cover with blossom, or with 
flourishes or ornament; overflow', to flow over 
the edge' of: to flow over the surface of: to 
flood: to flow over and beyond; to cause to 
run over: (of e.g. people) to fill and then 
spread beyond (e.g. a room):— pa-t. overflowed'; 
pa.p. oveAowed't formerly and still sometimes 
ovetfiovni'.—Also v.L —n. o'verflow, a flowing 
over: that which flows over, lit. and fig. (owr- 
flow meeting, a supplementary meeting of those 
unable to find room in the main meeting): a 
pipe or channel for spare water, etc.: an in¬ 
undation: a superabundance.— a^. overflow'ing, 
flowing over; running over: overfull: over- 
abounding: exuberant.—Alsou.— adv. overflow'- 
in^.— a^. overflush', too flush.—n. o'verflush, 
superfluity.— v.t. ove^y', to outsoar: to fly 
over.— n. o'verfold, a fold tilted over so that, 
the dip on both sides of the axis is in the same 
direction.— v.t. overfold', to fold over: to thrust 
into an overfold.— a^. overfond', foolish to 
excess (oto.): too fond: too fond (of).—v.r. over¬ 
freight', to overload :—pa.p.,adJ. overiraught’.— n. 
o'verfreight, an excessive load.— V5.r. overgall', 
to blister or inflame all over, or greatly; over- 
gang' (.Scot, o’ergang, owr-gang'), to dominate: 
to overspread: to exceed; overget', to overtake 
(obs.)t to get over, recover from (dial, or arch.): 
to overcome, possess the mind of; overgive' 
(Spent.), to give over or up; overglaze', to 
glaze over: to cover speciously.— n. o'verghize, 
an additional glaze given to porcelain, etc.— 
aty. applied to, or suitable for painting on, a 
glazed surface.— vs.t. overgloom', to cover with 
gloom; to scowl over; overgo', to exceed: to 
surpass; to overpower: to go over: to pass 
over, traverse: to spread over: to pass over, 
forbear to speak of.—v.i. to go over: to pass 
on.—n. overgo'ing, passing over: crossing, 
traversing: transgression.— v.t. and v.i. over¬ 
grain', to grain over (a surface already grained). 
—It. overgrain'er, a brush for overgraining.— 
vs.t. overgrass', to grass over, conceal with 
grass; overgreen', to cover with green or ver¬ 
dure: conceal (fig., Shak.).—atSi overground', 
above ground.— v.t. overgrow', to grow beyond: 
to grow more than: to grow too great for: to 
rise above: to cover with growth.— v.i. to grow 
beyond the normal or suitable size.— adj. over- 
grovtn (d'var-grdn, or -grdn'), grown beyond the 
natural size: covered over with a growth.—n. 
o'vergrowth, excessive or abnormally great 
growth: excess or superfluity resulting from 
growth: that which ^ows over and covers 
anything: growth of a crystal around another 
(crystal^. — v.t. overhaile', overhale', to draw 
over (Spent.): to overtake, overpower (obs.): 
to examine.— n. o'verhair, the long hair'over- 
lying the fVir of many animals.— adv. oveihand' 
(or d9, with hand above the object: palm- 
downwards: with hand or arm raised above 
the shoulders or (in swimming) coming out of 
the water over the head: from below (min.): 
with stitches passing through in one direction 
and back round the edges (needlework). — adf. 
o'verhand, done or performed overhand (over¬ 
hand knot, the simplest of all knots, tira by 
passing toe end over the standing part and 
throu^ the bight).— v.t. to sew overhand.— aeO. 
and adv. over^d'ed, with hand above; with 


too many hands.— aiff. overhaad'led (Shak.), 
handled or discussed too much.—v.r. overhang', 
to hang over: to project over: to impend over: 
to cover with hangings.— v.i. to hang over, lean 
out beyond the vertical.— n. o'veihang, a pro¬ 
jecting part: degree of projection.— v.t. over¬ 
haul', to haul or draw over; to turn over for 
examination: to examine: to overtake or gain 
upon (naut.). —n. o'verhaul, a hauling over: 
examination, esp. with a view to repair.— adv. 
overhead', above one's head: aloft; in the 
zenith: in complete submergence: now Scot., 
taking one with another, in the lump, on the 
average, apiece.— atU- o'verhead, above one's 
head: well above ground level: all-round, 
general, average.—n. (often in pi.; also overhead 
costs, charges) the general expenses of a business 
—as distinct from the direct cost of producing 
an article: that which is overhead (overhead pro¬ 
jector, one which, set up on a teacher’s desk, 
projects transparencies on a screen behind him). 
— vs.t. overhear', to hear without being meant 
to hear: to hear by accident: to hear over 
again or in turn (Shak.)] overheat', to heat to 
excess.— v.i. to become too hot.— v.i. and v.i. 
to make or become agitated.— it. o'verhcat, too 
great heat.— vs.t. overhent' (Spent.), to overtake: 
— pa.t. and pa.p. overhent'; overhold' (Shak.), 
to overvalue.— adJ. overhung', overhanging: sus¬ 
pended from above: covered over, adorned 
with hangings.— v.t. overinform', to give an ex¬ 
cessive amount of information to; to animate too 
much.— n. overinsur'ance.— vs.t. overinsure', to 
insure for more than the real value; overiss'ue, 
to issue in excess, as bank-notes or bills of ex¬ 
change.— It. o'verisaue, excessive issue.— v.t. over¬ 
joy', to fill with great joy: to transport with 
delight or gladness.—n. o'verjoy, joy to excess, 
transport.—vs.t.overjump', to jump over: jump 
too far over: jump farther than: pass over (y?g.); 
overkest' (Spent.), for overcast (pa.t. and pa.p.). 
— ns. o'verkill, power for destruction in excess 
of what is necessary for it; o'verking, a king 
holding sovereignty over inferior kings.— adj. 
o'verknee, reaching above the knee.— vs.t. 
overla'bour, to labour excessively over; to be 
too nice with: to overwork; overlade', to over¬ 
burden:— pa.p. overla'den; overlaid, pa.p. of 
overlay; overlain, pa.p. of overlie.— adj. o'ver- 
land, passing entirely or principally by land.— 
adv. overland' (or o'), by or over land.— v.t. and 
v.i. (Austr.) to drive (flocks or herds) a long 
distance across country: to journey across 
country, esp. a long way.— n. o'verlander (or 
-land'), — v.t. overlap', to extend over and beyond 
the edge of: to reach from beyond, across the 
edge, and partly rest on: to coincide in part 
with: to ripple over.— n. o'verlap, an overlap¬ 
ping part: a disposition of strata where the 
upper beds extend beyond the boundary of 
the lower beds of the same series (geol). — vs.t. 
ovetlard', to smear over as with lard: tb over¬ 
load with fulsomeness; overlaunch', in ship¬ 
building, to unite by long splices or scarfs; 
overlay , to cover by laying or spreading some¬ 
thing over; to span (Mi'/r.): to put an overlay 
or overlays on (print.): to cover to excess, en¬ 
cumber: to lay or place as a covering (rare): 
b]r confusion, to overlie:—pa.t. and pa p. over¬ 
laid'.— ns. o'verlay, a piece of paper pasted on 


ovorflosh', v.t. over- (1). 
ovorfoad'ly, adv, over- (5). 
ovorfood'aeM, n. over- (5). 
ovozfor'ward, adj- over- (5). 
ovcrfor'wardneas, n. over- (S). 
overfree', atV. over- (5). 
overfree'dom, n. over- (5). 
overfree'ly, adv. over- (5). 
o'nnrfuir, adj. over- (5). 


overfal(l)'nesa, n. over- (5). 
overglanee', v.t. over- (1). 
overgorge' (Shak.), v.t. over- 
o'vergreat, adf. over- (3). 
overgreed'y, aty. over- (3). 
oveihapp'y, ad/, over- (3). 
overhaate', n. over- (3). 
overhast'ily, adv. over- (3). 


overfaast'inem, n. over- (5). 
overhast'y, ad/, over- (5). 

I. overindulge', v.t. over- (3). 
overindul'gence, n. over- (3). 
overindul'gent, adj. over- (3). 
overkeep', v.r. over- (3). 
overkind', ad/, over- (3). 
overkind'ness, n. over- (3). 


' /dtf, fdr; ml, hdr (h^; Mine; m6te, jdr; mite; mdSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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the imprenion>tutfaee of • ^nting-press, to u pnt', over: at an end—v.r. overpay', to pay too 
to increase the impression in a place where it mudi: to be more than an ample reward for.— 
is too faint: a covoring: a cravat (Scot.): a. ovexpay'ineBt.— vsu. overpeer' (partly from 
overlay'ing. a superficial covering: that which peer (1), partly peer (2); Shek.), to peer over or 
overlays: plating.—odv. overhaf', on the other down upon: to look down on; to tower over: 
side of the leaf of a book.—v.r. overleap' (dicot. to excel; overperch' (5hoA. orepearch'), to fly 
owerloiip'), to leap over: to pass over without up and perch on, fly over; overpersuade', to 
notice (overleap oneself, to leap too far).-'e. persuadp against one’s inclination; overpic'turc, 
o'verieather {Shak.), the upper part of a shoe, to surpass pictorially: to cover with pictures; 
—V.I. overlie', to lie above or upon: to smothN overpitch', to pitch too far, or beyond the best 
by lying on;— pr.p. overly'ing; pp.t. overtay'; distance.— a^'s. overpitched', steeply pitched, as 
M.p, overlain'.—». o'verlier (or -/i').—v.r. over- a roof; overplaced' (Spens. oveiplast, -plSst'), 
live (-//v'), to survive: to outlive: to outlive the placed above.—v.r. overplay', to overemphasise 
appropriate date of, or usefulness of (refl .).— the importance, value, of: to play better than 
v.r. to survive: to live too long: to live too fast, (an opponent): to try to gain more than one’s 
or so as prematurely to exhaust the fund of assets (lit. and fig.) can be expected to yield 
life: to live on too high a standard of luxury, (overplay one’s hand; fig.).~~v.t. and v.i. toexag- 
—v.r. overload', to load or fill overmuch.— n. gerate (emotion, acting rdle, etc.): to hit the 
(o') an excessive load.—v.r. overlook', to look bail beyond (the putting green) (go(f), — n. 
over: to see from a higher position: to view o'verpiay.—n. o'verpius, that which is more 
cartfully: to oversee, superintend: to fail to than enough; surplus.—ad/-surplus.—vs.r. over¬ 
notice or take into account: to pass by without ply', to ply beyond strength; overpoise', to out- 
cognisance or punishment: to slight: to be- weigh.— n. o'verpoise, a weight sufficient to 
witch by looking upon with the evil eye.— ns. weigh another down.—vi.r. overpMt'. to hasten 
overlook'er; o'verlord, a lord over other lords: over quickly; overpower', to overcome, reduce 
a feudal superior: (with cap.) operational name to helplessness, by force: to subdue: to over* 
for the Anglo-American invasion (1944) of whelm: to furnish with too much power.— 
Normandy in World War II.—v.r. overlord'.— ad/, overpower'ing, excessive in degree or amount: 
ft. o'verlordship.—adv. o'verly (-11; coll.), ex- irresistible.— adv. oveipower'ingly.— v.i. over- 
ccssively, too: superciliously (obs.): casually press', to oppress: to burden too heavily: to 
(Scot.). — adj. supercilious, superior (obs.); press unduly: to put too much pressure on.— 
casual (Scot.). —ad/- overly'ing, lying on the top. n. overpress'ure, excessive pressure, esp. of work, 
-^/i. o'verman, an overseer in mining, the man —v.r. overprint', to print too strongly or dark: 
in charge of work below ground: superman.— to print too many copies of: to print over already 
v.r. overman', to furnish with too many men.— printed matter (esp. a postage stamp).— 
i>. o'vermantei, an ornamental structure, often .v. o'verprint, an offprint: that which is printed 
with a mirror, set on a mantel-shelf.— vs.t. over an already printed surface, as on a postage 
overmast', to furnish with a mast or masts too stamp.—v.r. overprixe', to value too highly: 
long or too heavy; overmas'ter, to gain or have to surpass in vaiue (obs.}. —v.r. and v.i. over- 
the mastery of: to overpower: to dominate; produce'.—ft. overproduc'don, excessive produc- 
evermatch', to be more than a match for: to tion: production in excess of the demand.— 
defeat, overcome.—n. o'vermatch, one who is ad/- overproof' (or d'), containing more alcohol 
more than a match: an overmatching (obs .).— than does proof-spirit.— vs.t. overrack', to over- 
fi. overmeas'ure (or o'), something given over strain; overrake', to sweep over.—od/- over- 
the due measure.—v.r. (-mesh') to measure rank', too rank or luxurious.—v.r. overreach', 
above the true value.— ad), overmerr'y, ex- to reach or extend beyond: to overtake: to 
tremely merry.—v.r. overmount', to rise above: outwit or get the better of: (refi.) to defeat by 
to excel in mounting.— v.i. to mount too high, one’s own oversubtlety or by attempting too 
—ad/, and adv. o'vermucli (or-mttcA'), too much. much.— v.i. to strike the hindfoot against the 
— v.i. ovehnul'tiply. to become too numerous, forefoot, as a horse:— pa.t. and pa.p. over- 

—ff. overmultiplicfl'tion.— vs.t. overmult'itudc reached'; arch, overraught'.— n. o'verreach, the 

(Milt.), to outnumber; ovemame' (Shak.), to act of overreaching: the injury thereby done, 
name over; ovemet', to cover with a net: to —v.r. overread (-rid'), to read over.—ad/- over¬ 
overfish with nets.—ad/- ovemice', too fastidious, read (-red'), having read too much.— v.t. and 
—adv. ovenflccly.—n. ovemice'ness.— n. o'ver- v.i. overreck'on, to compute too highly.— vs.t. 
night (iSAcA.; now chiefly (y.5.), the evening just overred' (Shak.), to cover with a red colour; 
past.— adv. overnight', all night: during the overran', an arch, form of overrun; override’, 

night: in the course of the night: on the evening to injure or exhaust by too much riding: to 

of the day just past.—odr- done or occurring ride over: to trample down on horseback: to 
overnight: for the time from afternoon till slide or moupt on the top or back of: to pass 
next morning: (overnight bag, case, a small case over: to overlap: to set aside: to be valid 
for carrying the clothes, toilet articles, etc., against: to be more important than, prevai 
needed for an overnight stay).— vs.t. overoff'ice over: to outride, overtake (obs .).— adi- over 
(Shak. o’re-offlce), apparently, to lord it over rid'ing, dominant, stronger than anything else.— 
by virtue of office, or perhaps to exercise one’s v.t. and v.i. overruff', to trump with a higher 
office over; overpaint', to put too much paint trump.—n. o'vemiff, an act of overruffing.— v.t. 
on: to depict with exaggeration; overpart', to overrule', to rule over (obs.); to modify or to 
assign too difficult a part to; overpass', to pass set aside by greater power: to prevail over the 
over: to pass by without notice: to exceed.— will of,a^inst a previous decision of: to impose 
v.i. to pass over: to elapse.— n. road bridging an overriding decision upon: to prevail over 
another road or railway, canal, etc.—od/- over- and set aside: to annul, declare invalid (law); 

overieav'en, v.t. over- (5). overpraise', n. (or d'), over- (5). o'verrate, n. over- (2). 

overlong', ad/-> adv. over- (S). ovetpraia'ing, n. over- (5). overrefine', v.t. over- (S). 

overlus'ty (Shak.). adi. over- (S). overproud', adf. over- (S). overrefine'ment, ft. over- (5). 

ovomeat', adj. over- (S). overrash', ad/, over- (5). overripe', adj- over- (S). 

overpeo'ple, v.t. over- (5). overrash'ly, adv. over- (S). overrtp'en, v.t., v.i. over- (5). 

overpopul&'tion, n. over- (5). overrash'ness, n. over- (5). overripe'ness, n. over- (5). 

overpop'ulate, v.t. over- (S). overrate', v.t. over- (2). overroast', v.t. over- (2). 

overpraise', v.t. over- (5). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-msnti for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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to rule apdnst: to dlaollow.— 9.1. to inwail.— 
M. ov«mir4r.-~v.t. oTCmu% to run over, acron, 
through, all about: to run over, crush under* 
foot or under wheel: to spread over: to flow 
over: to ^row over: to infest, swarm over: 
to infect widely: to spread over and take pos* 
session of: to run beyond: to exceed the limit 
of; to carry beyond a limit: to carry over into 
another line or page: to adjust the type of by 
overrunning: to outdo in running: to escape 
from by running faster: {reft.) to injure or ea- 
haust by too much running.— v.i. to run over, 
overflow: to run beyond a limitover* 
runn'ing; pa.t. overran'; pa.p. overrun' {overrun 
the constable, see outrun).— ns. o'verrun, an act 
or occasion of overrunning: an overrunning 
of type (print.); overrunn'er.— v.i. ovcrsail' (Fr. 
sallllr, to project), to project.— n. o'versail, pro¬ 
jection.— v.t. overscore', to score or draw lines 
across; to obliterate in this way.— a^s. over- 
scutched (-skuckt', -skuch'ld; Scott), worn out 
(after Shak., 2 Hen. IV III, ii, where over- 
schutch is variously conjectured to mean over¬ 
worn in service or whipped at the cart’s tail); 
o'versea, o'verseas, across, beyond, or from be¬ 
yond the sea.— adv. overseals)', in or to lands 
beyond the sea: abroad.— n. overseas', foreign 
lands.—v.r. oversee', to see or look over: to 
superintend: to overlook, disregard; to see with¬ 
out being meant to see.— (u^. overseen' (oAr.), 
mistaken, ill-advised: drunk: versed (in).— n. 
o'verseer (-sir, si~»r), one who oversees: a super¬ 
intendent: formerly, officer with care of poor, 
and other duties: the manager of a plantation 
of slaves: a critic or editor (obr.).— vs.t. and vs.i. 
oversell', to sell too dear: to sell more of than 
is available; overset', to oppress, press hard 
(obs.)‘. to upset: to disorder.—v.r. o'versew (or 
•so'), to sew together overhand.— vs.t. over¬ 
shade', to throw a shade or shadow over: to 
darken; overshad'ow, to throw a shadow over: 
to cast into the shade by surpassing, to outshine: 
to darken: to shelter or protect: overshine' 
(Shak.), to shine over or upon, illumine; to 
outshine.— n. o'vershoe, a shoe, esp. of water¬ 
proof, worn over another.— advs. over-shoe', 
over-shoes', deep enough to cover the shoes.— 
v.r. overshoot', to shoot over or beyond, as a 
mark: to pass beyond, exceed, fail to stop at: 
to shoot, dart, or fly across overhead: to sur¬ 
pass in shooting: to injure or exhaust by too 
much shooting: to shoot with colour ovc the 
surface of (overshoot oneself, to venture too 
far, to overreach oneself).—Also v.i. — n. o'ver- 
shoot (aero.), a going beyond the mark in land¬ 
ing.— adJ- overshot', shot over; too much shot 
over: surpassed: overdone: in error by‘over¬ 
shooting the mark: drunk (obs. slang). — acU. 
o'vershot, having the upper jaw protruding 
beyond the lower; fed from above, as a water¬ 
wheel.—v.r. overshower', to sljower over.— adi. 
o'verside, acting or done over the side.— adv. 
overside', over the side.— prep. (Spens. over side), 
over the side of.— n. o'versigbt, superintendence: 
a failure to notice: mistake: omission.— v.t. 
oversixe', to cover with size.—n. o'versize, a 
large or larger size.— ad/, o'versized (or •sisd'). 

overscru'pulons, ad/, over- (S). 
overscm'pidousness, n. over- (S). 
oversexed', ad/, over- (S). 
oversimpliflc&'tion, n. over- (S). 
oversim'plify, v.t. over- (S). 
o'varskirt, n. over- (4). 
overspec'iaiise, -ize, v.i. over- (S). 
overspecialisi'tion, -z-, n. over- (S). 
overspread', v.t. over- (I). 
overstain', v.t. over- (I). 
overstay', v.t. over- (2). 
overstock', v.r. over- (S). 


—9,t. oversk^', to skip, leap, or pass over: to 
overlook: to omit.— ns. overslauidi (d'var-z/d; 
Du. oversktan, to miss, skip over; mil.), exemp¬ 
tion from duty in turn when employed on some¬ 
thing else: a sand-bar ((/.5.).—vs.r. ovetshnigh', 
to remit or pass over by overslaugh: to pass 
over in favour of another (f/.5.): to hinder; 
oversleep', to indulge in slewing too long: to 
sleep beyond.— v.i. to sleep too long.— vJ. over¬ 
slip', to slip by: to escape the notice of: to 
slip unnoticed from: to let slip.— v.i. to slip 
by: to make a slip, error, inadvertently.— ns. 
o'verslip, an inadvertency: a close-fitting under- 
bodiCe; o'versman, an overseer: an umiiire 
(5co/.); o'versoul, the divine principle forming 
the spiritual unity of ail being.— vs.t, oversow', 
to sow after something has been already sown: 
to sow over; overspend', to spend beyond: to 
exhaust or cripple by spending.— v.i. to spend 
too much.— ad/, overspent', excessively fatigued. 
— ns. o'vcrspill, that which is spilt over: popula¬ 
tion leaving a district, or displaced by chanMs 
in housing, etc.; o'ver^)i^, the spinning of a 
flying ball in the same direction as if it were 
rolling on the ground.— vs.t. overstand', to out¬ 
stay; overstare' (Shak. ore-stare'), to outstare; 
overstate', to state too strongly: to exaggerate. 
— n. overstate'ment; o'versteer, tendency of a 
motor-car to exaggerate the degree of turning 
applied by the steering-wheel.— v.t. overstep', to 
step beyond: to exceed: to transgress.— n. 
o'vcrstep (geol.), the transgression of an over¬ 
lapping stratum over the edges of underlying 
unconformable strata.— v.t. overstink', to stink 
more than:— pa.t. overstunk'; Shak. ore- 
stunck'.— v.t. and v.i. overstrain', to strain too 
much; to strain beyond the clastic limit.— n. 
o'verstrain, too great strain.— adi. overstrained', 
strained to exce.ss: exaggerated.— vs.t. over¬ 
stretch', to stretch to excess: to exaggerate; 
overstride', to stride across: to stand astride 
of; overstrike', to strike with a downward 
blow:— pa.t. overstnick'; Spens. overstrooke'.— 
adjs. overstrung', too highly strung: (of a piano) 
having two sets of strings crossing obliquely to 
save space; o'verstuffed. Covered completely 
with well-stuffed upholstery.— v.t. oversubscribe', 
to subscribe for beyond what is offered.— n. 
oversubscrip'tion.— vs.t. oversway', to overrule: 
tp bear down; overswear', to swear anew.—v.r. 
and v.i. overswell', to overflow.— vs.t. overswim', 
to swim across; overtake', to come up with: 
to catch up with: to catch: to come upon: 
to take by surprise.— adj. overta'ken, fuddled. 
— vs.t. overtalk', to talk over; overtask', to task 
overmuch: to impose too heavy a task on; 
overtax', to tax overmuch: to require too much 
of.— v.i. overteem', to teem, breed, or produce, 
in excess.—v.r. to exhaust or wear out by breed¬ 
ing.—v.r. overthrow', to throw over, overturn, 
upset; to ruin, subvert: to defeat utterly: to 
throw too far or too strongly.— v.i. (obs.) to be 
overturned: to throw too far.— ns. o'verthrow, 
act of overthrowing or state of being over¬ 
thrown : a ball missed at the wicket and returned 
from the field (cricket): a run scored in con¬ 
sequence; overthrow'er; o'verthrust (overthrust 

o'verstock, n. over- (5). 
overstress', v.t. over- (S). 
o'verstress, n. over- (5). 
overstrew', v.r. over- (I). 
overstrong', ad/- over- (5). 
overstud'y, v.f.. v.i. over- (S). 
o'verstudy, n. over- (S). 
oversubt'le, ad/, over- (5). 
oversubt'lety, n. over- (5). 
oversupply', v.f. over- (S). 
o'versupply, n. over- (S). 
overte'dious (Shak.), a^. over- (5). 


fSte,Jilr; ml, hir (her); mfne; m6te,flir; mate; mSbn.fSbt; dhen (then) 
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fwilt), B reversed fault or thrust where older 
roclu are pushed up bodily upon the back of 
younger.— v.i. overoiwact', to lie athwart: to 
cross.— ati/. opposite, transverse: contrary, per¬ 
verse.—odv.' crosswise: opposite.— prtp. across, 
on the otherside of.—n. o'vertime, time employed 
in working beyond the regular hours: work 
done in such time: pay for such work.— aeO- 
and ailr., during, for, or concerning, such time.— 
v.f. (o-w-ilm'f, to time too long (esp. of a 
photographic exposure).— atff. and odr, over- 
time'ly (obs.), too early, untimely.—ns. o'ver- 
timer, one who works overtime; o'vertona, a 
harmonic or upper partial: a subtle meaning, 
additional to the main meaning, conveyed by 
a word or statement: implicit quality, or con¬ 
stant association.—v.r. overtop', to rise over the 
top of: to be higher than: to surpass: to ex¬ 
ceed.— v.i. to rise too high.— v.f. overtower', to 
tower above.— v.i. to soar too high.— v.i. over¬ 
trade', to trade overmuch or beyond capital: 
to buy in more than can be sold or paid for.— 
r.r. to involve in trade in such a way. —n. 
over-trad'ing (one's capital, etc.).—v.r. over¬ 
train', to train so far as to do harm: to train 
too high.—n. o'vertrick (bridge), a trick in ex¬ 
cess of those contracted for.— v.».r. overtrip', to 
trip nimbly over; overtrump', to trump with a 
higher card than one already played; overturn', 
to throw down or over: to upset: to subvert.— 
m. o'verturn, an overturning: a turnover; aver- 
turn'er; ovcrvalua'lion; o'vervalue.— vs.t. over- 
val'ue, to set too high a value on; overvcil', 
to veil over or cover.— ns. o'vervicw (Shak.), an 
inspection; o'verwash, a washing over: material 
carried by glacier-streams over a frontal moraine 
(geo/.). --Also tidj. — vs.i. ovcrwatch', to watch 
over: to watch through; to overcome with 
long watching; overwear', to wear out: to out¬ 
wear, outlive:--pa./, overwore'; pa.p. overworn' 
(sec below) — v.t. overwear'y, to overcome 
with weariness, weary oat.—adj. excessively 
weary.— v.i, overweath'er (Shak.), to batter by 
violence of weather.— v.i. overwecn',to expect too 
much: to be presumptuous or arrogant: to think 
too highly, esp. of oneself. - '-adJ. and n. overween'- 
ing. —V./. overweigh'.to be heavier than: to out¬ 
weigh; to weigh down.— n. o'verweight, weight 
beyond what is required or what is allowed: 
preponderance.--(td/s. overweight', above the 
weight required; over-weight'ed, not fairly 
balanced in presentation.—u./. overweight', to 
weigh down: to put too heavy a burden on; 
overwent' (sec overgo); overwhelm', to over¬ 
spread and crush by something heavy or strong; 
to (low over and bear down; to reduce to help¬ 
lessness: to overpower: to ply overpowerin^ly: 
to overhang (obs.).— n. and adj- overwhel'ming. 

adv. overwhcl'mingly.— vs.t. overwind (-wind'), 
to wind too far pa.t. and pa.p. overwound; over¬ 
wing', to outflank (obs.): to (1y over.—v.i. over¬ 
win'ter, to pass the winter.— adj. overwise', wise 
overmuch: affectedly wise: wise in one's own 
estimation.- -adv. overwise'ly.— n, o'verword, 
o'erwurd (or', or', Scot, owr'-, also owre'word), 
the burden of a song: a habitual saying.— v.i. 
and V.I. overwork', to work overmuch.—«. o'ver- 
work, additional work: (o'vcrwork') excess of 
work.— adl- overworn' (-hvJ', -wo'), worn out; 
subdued by toil: spoiled by use: threadbare; 
trite: exhausted of meaning or freshness by 
excessive use: out of date: spent or past; over¬ 
wound', pa.l, and pa.p. of overwind.— vs.t. 
overwrest', to overstrain; overwrest'le (5peit.v.), 
to overcome by wrestling; overarite', to cover 
over with writing or other writing: to super¬ 
scribe; to exhaust by writing too much: to 


ov(I)- 

mite too much about: to write in a laboured 
idaimer.— vJ. to write too much or too arti¬ 
ficially.—oi(/. overwrought' (and pa.p. of over¬ 
work), worked too hard: too higmy excited: 
with highly strained nerves: worked or em- 
bellishea all over: overdone.— v,t. overycar' 
(objt.), to keep into a second, or later, year.— 

adi. (tHal.) kept over from one year to the next. 
— adv. (dial.) till next year. 

overact...to...overswim. See over-, 
overt, d'vdrt, d-vurt', adj. open to view, not con¬ 
cealed: public: evident.— adv. o'veruy.—overt 

act, something obviously done in execution of a 
criminal intent.—market overt, open or public 
market. [Fr. ouverl, pa.p. of ouvrir, to open.] 

overtake... to... overtrump. See over-, 
overture, o'vir-tBr, it. an opening, aperture (obs,): 
an opening up, disclosure (Shak.): an open 
place (Spens.): an opening of negotiations: an 
offer or proposal: an opening or opportunity: 
an opening or beginning: an instrumental pre¬ 
lude to an opera, oratorio, etc., or an indepen¬ 
dent composition in similar form (sonata form): 
the method in Presbyterian usage of beginning 
legislation and maturing opinion by sending 
some proposition from the inferior courts to 
the General As.semb!y, and vice versa: also the 
proposal so sent.—v.r. to lay a proposal before: 
to put forward as an overture. [O.Fr. overture 
(Fr. auverture), opening.] 
overturn... to... overyear. See over-, 
ovibos, dv'i-bos, ov'i^ds, n. the musk-ox.— 
ovib&'vine. [L. ovis, sheep, bos, bovis, ox.] 
ovicide, 6'vi-sid, (jocular) n. sheep-killing. (L. 
Ovis, sheep, caedire, to kill.] 

Ovidian, d-vid'i-an, or o-, aifj- of, like, or relating 
to, the Latin poet Ovid (43 b.c.-a.d. 17). 
ov(i)-, OV-, 6-vi-, in compositibn, egg: ovum. — 
n. ovary (d'va-ri), the female genital gland: the 
part of the gynacceum that contains the ovules 
(bot.).— adj. ova'rian, of or pertaining to the 
ovary.— ns. ovfl'riole, one of the egg-tu^s form¬ 
ing an insect's ovary; ovariot'omist; ovAriot'omy 
(Gr. tome, a cut; surg ), the cutting of an ovary: 
usu. the removal of ovaries because of a tumour. 
— 1 «^‘. ov&'riouB (rare), consisting of eggs— n. 
uvari'tis, inflammation of the ovary, oophoritis. 
— udj. A'vate, egg-shaped: shaped in outline like 
an egg, broadest below the middle (hot.), — 
It. oviduct (6'vi-dukt), the tube by which the egg 
escapes from the ovary (zool.; L. duedre, 
ductum, to convey)..-iii(is. ovidii'cal, oviduc'tal. 
adjs. oviferous (d-vif'a-r,>s), egg-carrying (L./erre, 
to bear), oviform (6'vt-form), egg-shaped (L. 
Jorina, form); ovigerous (ov-jj's-rjs), egg-carrying 
(L. gerfre, to carry); oviparous (6-rip'»-rss), 
egg-laying (L. purfre, to bring forth).—n. 
ovipar'ity (-pur'i-ti). — adv. ovip'arously.—n. ovi¬ 
positor (o-vi-poz'i-t^r), an egg-laying organ 
tL. positor- pOncre, to place).— v.i. ovipos'it, to 
deposit eggs Ivith an ovipositor.—it. oviposition 
(•pa-zish',m).--ns, ovisac (ov'i-sak), a brood- 
pouch ; an egg-capsule (L. saccus ; .see sac); ovist 
(o'vist), believer in doctrine that ovum contains 
all future generations in geini.—ad>. ovoid 
(o'void), egg-shaped and solid in form (some¬ 
times also of a plane figure): egg-shaped and 
attached by the broad end (hot.). — n. an egg- 
shaped figure or body (Or. eidos, form).—oiv. 
ovoid'al, ovoid.— udj- oyoviviparous (d-vd-vi- 
vip'j-ras, or -ri-), producing eggs which are 
hatched in the body of the parent (L. vivas, 
living, parfre, to bring forth).—n. ovule (ov'ul), 
in flowering plants, the body which on ferti¬ 
lisation becomes the seed, answering to the 
megasporangium and consisting of the nucei- 
Ills and its integuments with the embryo-sac 


overtoil', v.i. over- (5). o'lertrust, n. over- (3). overvi'oient, adj- over- (S). 

overtrust', v.i. over- (S). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'z-muni; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(iiifltup<M): anuttdevelofMdMed(ffoniiiiod. L. 
dim. or ovum).—Av'mw.— m. dmtt'thm, the 
fonofttion of ovu: tibe eicape of the ovum in 
memmuli.— tuO- Svulif'erone, carrying ovule*.— 
k. ovum (d'wm), an egg: the egg-cell, or female 
gamete o'va. (L. 8vUm, egg.] 

oraenn, ov’hfSrm, S'vl-, at^. Ufce a sheep: ovine. 

ovine (d'vAr), of sheep; sheep-iilce. [L. avis, 
sheep, yormo, form.] 
ovlfonn ... to... ovi^l. See ov(i)-. 
ovolo, a'v6-i0, n. a moulding with the rounded 
part compost of a quarter of a circle, or of an 
arc of an ellipse with the curve greatest at the 
top (orcAtf.). [It.,—L. drum, an egg.] 
ovoviviparotts ... to... ovum. See on>)-> 
ow. Same as ou. 
ow. Same as ouch (2). 
owehe, owcA, n. Same as ouch (1). 
owe, 6, v.t. to own (oAr. or dial.)', to be indebted 
for: to be under an obligation to repay or ren¬ 
der: to feel as a debt or as due: toimvetothank: 
to concede or be bound to concede as a handi¬ 
cap.—r./. to be in debt;—pa.r. and pa.p. owed. 
—^tlie old pa.t. ought and pa.p. own, now dUfer- 
ently used, are given separately; see also owing. 
[O.B. 4gan, to own, possess, pres, indie. Oh, pre¬ 
terite AAie, pa.p. dgen; O.N. elga, O.H.G. eigan, 
to possess.] 

owelty, 5‘el-tt, (law) n. equality. [A.Fr. owelti — 
L. aeguSlUds, -itis,] 

Oweoite, d’Mt, n. a disciple of Robert Owen 
(1771-18S8), who proposed to establish society 
on a basis of socialistic co-operation.—a<(i. 
Owenion (d-dn'f-aa).— ns. Ow'enism; Ow'enist. 
ower, owre, owr, Scots forms of over. For com¬ 
pounds see the forms in over-, 
owing, 6'ing, atU- due: to be paid: imputable.— 
owing to, because of: in consequence of. 
owl, owl, n. any member of the Strigiformes, noc¬ 
turnal predaceous birds with large broad heads, 
flat faces, large eyes surrounded by disks of 
feathers, short hooked beaks, silent flight, and 
howling or hooting cry: one who sits up at 
night: one who sees badly, or who shuns light: a 
solemn pe-son: a wiseacre: a dullard: an owl¬ 
like bre^ of pigeon.—v.i. to behave like an owl.— 
v.t. (obs.) to smuggle (esp. wool or sheep from 
England to France).— ns. owl'er (obs.), a 
smuggler (esp. of wool or sheep): owl'ery, an 
abode of owls: owlishness (Carlyle); owl'et, 
an owl: ayoun^owl: a moth of the Noctuidae. 
— aeO- owi'ish, hke an owl: solemn: blinking: 
stupid: dull-looking.— n. owl'ishness. — av- 
owl'y, owlish.—owl'-car (U.S.), a night tram- 
car.— adl. owl'-eyed, having blinking eyes like 
an owl.—Owl'-gbun, Owie'-glass, Hown'glass, 
Owl'spiegle, Tyll Eulempiegel, a mischievous 
clown hero of a folk-tale popular in Germany 
from the t6th century or earlier; owl'-Iight, 
dusk; owl'-moth, a gigantic South American 
moth of the Noctuidae; owl'-parr'ot, the kakapo; 
owl'-train (U.S.), a ni^t train. [O.E. ale; Get. 
eule, L. uluh; imit.] 

own, dn, v.t. to possess, have belonging to one: to 
acknowledge as one’s own: to claim as one’s 
own(oAr.): to confess: to allow to be true: to 
admit, concede: to acknowledge, recognise.— 
v.l. to confess (with to). —n. own'er, possessor, 
proprietor: ca^ain of a warship (sla^). — aid. 
ewn'erless.— n. own'ership.—own'er-dri'ver, one 
who drives his own car; own’er-occupa'tioa.— 
atU. own'er-occ'upied.—own'er-occ'upier, one 
who owns the house he lives in.—own up, to 
confess freely. [O.E. Sgnlan — agen, one's own; 
cf. own (adj.).] 

own, on, arQ. belonging to oneself: often used 
with reflexive force, own, his own, etc., 
serving instead of a genitive to myself, himself, 
etc., or transferring the sense of self to the sub¬ 
ject (e.g. I bake my own bread=l myself bake my 


bread): sometimes used os on endearment.— 
come into one’s own, to take possession of 
one's rights: to have one’s talents, merits, 
realised; get one’s own back, retaliate, ^t even; 
hold one’s own (see hold); on one’s ovm, on one’s 
own account: on one’s own initiaUve: by one’s 
own ^orts or resources: independently: set up 
in independence: alone, by oneself. [O.E. Ogen, 
pa.p. of agon, to possess; cf. owe.] 
owre, ower, o’er, owr, Scots forms of over. For 
compounds see over-, 
owre, owr, (Spens.) n. Same as ore (1). 
owiji^ Same as ourie. 

owsin, ow'ssn, n.pl. Scots form of oxen.. See ox. 
ox, oks, n. a general name for male or female of 
common domestic cattle (bull and cow), esp. a 
castrated male of the species: extended to kin¬ 
dred animals:— pi. ox'en, used for both male 
and fbmale.— n. ox'er, an ox-fence.—ox'-ant'e- 
lope, any antelope of the hartebeest group: 
ox'-bird, the dunlin: the ox-pecker: an Aftican 
weaver-bird: applied also to various other birds; 
ox'-bot, a warble-fly larva infesting cattle; ox'- 
bow (’ba), a collar for a yoked ox: a river-bend 
returning almost upon itself (forming an ox¬ 
bow lake when the neck is pierced and the bend 
cut off): ox'eye, a name for various birds, esp. 
the great titmouse: a wild chrysanthemum with 
yellow disk and white (oxeye daisy) or yellow 
ray (yellow oxeye, or corn marigold): an ellip¬ 
tical dormer window.—a<(i. ox'-eyed, having 
larpe, ox-like eyes.—ox'-fence, a fence for con¬ 
fining cattle: a hedge with a rail; ox'gang, 
ox'gate, ox'land, a bovate or one-eighth of a 
carucate of ploughland, the share attributed to 
each ox in a team of eight (averaging about 13 
acres): ox'head, the head of an ox: a block¬ 
head; ox'-pecker, an African genus (Buphaga) 
of birds akin to starlings, that eat the paras,<es 
on cattle—also beefeater; ox'-tail, the tail of 
an ox, esp. as used for soup, stew, etc.; ox'« 
tongue, the tongue of an ox, used as food: a 
yellow-flowered milky-juiced composite (Plerls 
echloldes); ox'-war'ble, a swelling on the back 
of an ox: the fly whose larva produces it.—have 
the black ox tread on one’s foot, to experience 
sorrow or misfortune. [O.E. oxa, pi. oxan; 
Ger. ochse, Goth, auhsa. Sans, ukfan.) 

Oxalis, oks's-lis, n. the wood-sorrel genus, giving 
name to the family OxalidA'ceae, close akin to 
the Geranium family.— adf. oxalic (-al’ik), ap¬ 
plied to an acid (CiHiO,) obtained from wood- 
sorrel.— n. ox'alate, a salt of oxalic acid. [Gr. 
oxalis — oxys, sharp, acid.] 

Oxbridge, oks’bri}, n. and ad/, (pertaining to) 
Oxford and Cambridge regarded as typifying an 
upper-class-oriented kind of education, or as a 
road to unfair advantages, e.g. in obtaining jobs, 
or as the home of particular academic attitudes. 
Oxford, oks'fsrd, ad/, belonging to the city, 
county, or university of Oxford.— n. Oxfordian 
(-ford'l-an), a division of the Middle Jurassic.— 
Also ad/. —Oxford bags, very wide trousers: 
Oxford blue, a dark blue: Oxford clay, a dark 
blue or grey clay of the Oxfordian formation; 
Oxford English, a form of standard English 
in which certain tendencies are (sometimes 
affectedly) exaggerated, widely believed to be 
spoken at Oxford; Oxford grmips, informal 
circles of followers of Dr Frank Buchman, who 
exchanged religious experiences, and sought 
divine guidance individually (the Oxford group, 
his followers as a body; 1921-1938); Oxford 
movement, the Tracurian movement; Oxford 
(shoe), a low shoe, usu. laced. [O.E. Oxnaford, 

' lit. oxen’s ford.] 

oxide, oks'id, n. a compound of ox)rgen and some 
other element or radical.— n. ox'idase, any of a 
group of enzymes that promote oxidation in 
plant and animal cells.— v.t. ox'idate (Id-St), to 


fSle,far; mi, hSr (f!bt); mine; mSle,/dr; mate; maan,fii6l: dhen (then) 



okidiae.—n. oxidi'tioii, oxidisinS'—<»9< 0 Kidia'> 
aUs, -th. — v.t. and v./. m'itf m, -in. to comUne 
with oxygen: to derive (an atom or ion) of, 
or (r./.) to lose, electrons: to make, or become, 
rusty: to f>ut a protective oxide coating on (a 
metal surface).—n. mddls'er, -Xf, an oxidising 
agent; oximeter (pks-tm'i-ur), a photOHslectric 
instrument for measuring the amount of oxygen 
in the blood. [Fr. oxide (now oxyde), formed 
from oxygine, oxygm.] 

oxUp, oks'llp, n. originally a hybrid between 
primrose and cowslip: now, a species of Primula 
(P. elatior) like a large pale cowslip.—Also 
(Shak.) ox'sUp. [O.E. axaralyppe^xan, gra. of 
oxa, ox, and slyppe, slime, a slimy dropPng: 
cf. cowslip.) 

Oxonian, oks-d'fd-»n, a41. of or pertaining to 
Oitfmd or to its university.— m. an inhabitant, 
native, student, or graduate of Oxford: a kind 
of shoe. [L. Oxonta, Oxford—O.E. Oxnttford.] 
oxonium, oksS'ni-em, n. a univalent basic radi* 
cal, HaO, in which oxygen is tetravalent, forming 
organic derivatives, oxonium salts, (oxygen and 
ammonium.] 

oxter, oks'tar, {Scot.) n. the armpit.— v.t. to take 
under the arm: to support by taking the arm. 
(O.E. oxttt.] 

oxy-, oks-i-, in composition, sharp: pointed: 
acid: oxygen.— ad/. ox'y>acet'ylene, involving, 
using, or by means of, a mixture of oxygen and 
acetylene.— ns. ox'y-a'cid. ox'ycom'pound, ox'y* 
salt, etc., an acid, compound, salt, etc., contain¬ 
ing oxygen: one in which an atom of hydrogen 
is replaced hy a hydroxyl-group; ox'y-lm'mide, 
-chlo'ride, -flu'oride, -haride, -i'odide, a com¬ 
pound of an element or radical with oxgyen 
and a halogen (bromine, etc.); ox'yhaemo- 
glo'bin, a loose compound of oxygen and haemo¬ 
globin.— ad/, ox'y-hy'drogen, involving or using 
a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen.—ox'y- 
cal'cium light, limelight. (Gr. oxys, sharp.) 
oxygen, oks'i-Jan, n. a gas (atomic number 8) 
without taste, colour, or smell, forming part of 
the air, water, etc., and supporting life and 
combustion.— v.t. ox'ygenite (or oks-d/% to oxi¬ 
dise: to impregnate or treat with oxygen.— ns. 
oxygenft'tion; ox'ygenator, an apparatus per¬ 
forming functions of hmurt and lungs during an 
operation.— vj. ox'ygenise, -ixe, to oxygenate. 
— atU. oxyg'enous.—oxygen mask, a masklike 
breathing apparatus through which oxygen is 
supplied in rarefied atmospheres to aviators and 
mountaineers; oxygen tent, tent-like enclosure 
in which there is a controllable flow of oxygen, 
erected round a patient to aid breathing. 
(Gr. oxys, sharp, acid, and the root of gennaetn, 
to generate, from the old belief that all acids 
contained oxygen.) 

oxymel, oks'i-mel, n. a mixture of vinegar and 
honey. (Gr. oxymett — oxys, sour, melt, honey.) 
oxymoron, oks~i-md'ron, -mo', n, a figure of 
speech by means of which contradictory terms 
are combined, so as to form an expressive 
phrase or epithet, as cruet kindness, falsely true, 


etc., [Gr. neut. of oxymSros, lit. pointedly 
foolish—oxys, sharp, mSros, foolish.) 
oxyrtayncliiH, oks-i-ring'kes, n, an Egyptian fish, 
sacred to the goddess Hathor, represented on 
coins and sculptures. (Gr. oxyrrynchos—oxys, 
sharp, rkynchos, a snout.) 
oxj^odn, oks-i-td'sin, n. a pituitary hormone that 
stimulates uterine muscle contraction. (Gr. 
oxys, sharp, tokos, birth.) 
oxytone, oks'l-tdn, ad/- having the acute accent 
on the last syllable.—n. a word so accented. (Or. 
oxys, sharp, tonos, tone.) 
oy, oye, oe, oi, S-i, 6, (.Scot.) n. a grandchild. 
(Gael, ogha, odha.\ 

oyer, ol'ar, n. a hearing in a law-court, an assixe. 
—oyer and terminer (tur'min-ar), a royal commis¬ 
sion conferring power to hear and determine 
criminal causes. (A.Fr. oyer (Fr. oulr) —L. 
eutdire, to hear.) 

oyez, oyes, o-yes’, o’yes. Inter/, the call of a 
public crier, or officer of a law-court, for atten¬ 
tion before makini; a proclamation.— n. (oiz; 
Shak.) a proclamation. (O.Fr. oyes, imper. of 
oir (Fr. oulr), to hear.) 

oyster, ois'tsr, n. bivalve shellfish (Ostrea) used 
as food: secretive person; source of advantage. 
—oys'ter-bank, -b^, -farm, -field, -park, place 
where oysters bre^ or are bred; oys'ter- 
catcher, the sea pie—a black and white wading 
bird, with red bill and feet, feeding on limpets and 
mussels (not oysters); oyB'ter-fish'ery, the busi¬ 
ness of catching oysters; oya'ter-knife, a knife 
for opening oysters; oys'ter-patt'y, a small pie 
or pasty made from oysters; oys'ter-plant, sal¬ 
sify, or a seaside boraginaceous plant, Mertensia 
maritima —^both supposed to taste like oysters; 
oys'ter-shell, the shell of an oyster.— n.pl. oys'ter- 
tongs, a tool for gathering oysters.—oys'ter- 
wench, -wife, -woman (all obr.), a woman who 
sells oysters; the world is my (Shak., Merry 
Wives 11, ii. 2, world's mine), his, etc., oyster, the 
world lies b^ore me, etc., ready to yield profit 
or success. (O.Fr. oistre (Fr. huttre}~L. ostrea 
—Gr. ostreon, an oyster— osteon, a bone.) 
oystrige, oi'stri/, (Spens.) n. for ostrich, 
ozaena, o-si'na, n. a fetid discharge from the 
nostrils. (Gr. osalna, a fetid polypus of the 
nose— osein, to smell.) 

ozokerite, d-io'kar-it, -kir’it, ozocerite, 6-sos'ar- 
it, d-zd-ser'it, n. a waxy natural psraffin. (Gr. 
ozein, to smell, keros, wax.) , 
ozone, d’zdn, n. an allotropic form (O,) of oxygen, 
a powerful oxidising a^ent with a peculiar 
smell: an imagined constituent in the air of any 
place that one wishes to commend.— n. ozonfi - 
tion, ozonisation.— adj. ozonif'erous, bringing 
or producing ozone.— n. ozonisi'tion, -z-.— 
V./. o'zonise, -ize, to turn into ozone: to charge 
or treat with ozone.— ns, ozonis'er, -z-, an ap¬ 
paratus for turning oxygen into ozone; ozon'- 
osphere, a (fiyer of the atmosphere beginning 
about twelve miles up in which ozone is found 
in greatest quantity. [Gr. oz6n, -on, pr.p. of 
ozein, to smell.) 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vili 
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PiP<M »• the sixteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
of the Greek (see pi), representing a voiceless 
labial s^p: in mediaeval Roman notation, 
P ••400, P -400,000: in chem. p- is an abbrevia¬ 
tion for para*.—P-Celt, P-Kelt (see Celt).— 
mind one’s p’a and q'a (see mind), 
pa, p&, n. a childish or vulgar word for father, 
[papa.] 

pa, pah, pa, n. a Maori fort or settlement. [Maori.] 
pabouche, p»-boosh', n. a slipper. [See baboosh.j 
pabulum, pab'S-, y»-, -Um, n. food of any kind, 
esp. that of lower animals and of plants: pro- 
vender: fuel: nourishment for the mind.— ac(is. 
pab'ular, pab'ulous. [L. pSbulum—p&scire, to 
feed.] 

pace, pd'ki, n. the so-called spotted cavy of 
South America, akin to the agouti. [Sp. and 
Port.,—^Tupl paca.] 

pacable, paik'a-bl, pak', atfl- capable of being 
appeal: willing to forgive.—n. pacatkm 
(p»-ka'shan). [L. pScare, to appease— pax, 
pads, peace.] 

pace,^ds, n. a stride: a step: the space between 
the feet in walking, about 30 inches, or (among 
the Romans), the space between two successive 
position; of the same foot, over S8 inches: gait: 
rate of walking, running, etc. (of a man or beast): 
rate of speed in movement or work, often 
applied to fast living: a mode of stepping in 
horses in which the legs on the same side are 
lifted together: amble: a step of a stair, or the 
like: a pass or passage (ods.).— v.t. to traverse 
with measured steps: to measure by steps: to 
train to perform paces: to set the pace for: to 
perform as a pace or paces.— v.l. to walk; to 
walk slowly and with measured tread: to amble. 
— adj. paced, having a certain pace or gait.— n. 
pac'er, one who paces: a horse whose usual gait 
is a pace: a horse trained to pace in harness 
racing.—pace'maker, one who sets the pace as 
in a race (also fig.): a small mass of muscle 
cells in the heart which control the heart-beat 
electrically; an electronic device (in later models, 
with radioactive core) used to correct weak or 
irregular heart rhythms; pace'-setter, a pace¬ 
maker, except in anatomical and electronic 
senses.~-go die pace, to go at a great speed; to 
live a fast life; keep, or hold, pace with, to go as 
fast as: to keep up with; make, set the pace, to 
regulate the speed for others by example; put 
one through one’s paces, to set one to show what 
one can do; show one's paces, to show what one 
can do. [Fr. pas —L. passus, a step— pandire, 
possum, to stretch.] ' 

pace, pa'se, prep, with or by the leave of (express¬ 
ing disagreement courteously). [L., abl. of pdx, 
peace.] 

Pace, p&s, a Scots form of Pasch.—pace egg, an 
Easter egg, one hard-boiled and dyed; pace'- 
egging, begging for eggs, etc., at Easter: rolling 
pace eggs on the pound, 
pacha, pachalic. Sm pasha, 
pachisi, p&-chS'si, -si, n. an Indian game like 
backgammon or ludo. [Hindi padsi, of twenty- 
five—the highest throw.) 
padv*, pak'l~, in combination, thick.— adis. 
pachycarp'ous (Gr. I^rpos, fruit), having a 
thick pericarp; pachydac'tyl, -ous (Gr. daktylos, 
digit), having thick digits.^-n. pach'yderm (Or. 
derma, skin), any animal of the Pachydermata: 
an insensitive person.—pachyderm'al.— n.pl. 

■f(Sie,filr; mi, Mr (he^; nUtne; mile, 


Pachyderm'ata, in old classification, those 
ungulates that do not ruminate—eleiiihant, horse, 
pig, etc.— ad), pachyder'matous, thick-skinned: 
of the pachyderms: insensitive.— n. pachy- 
denn'ia, abnormal thickness of skin or mucous 
mmnbrane.— adis. pachyderm'ic, pachydenn'ous. 
— It. pachym'eter, an instrument for measuring 
small thicknesses. (Gr, pachys, thick.] 
pacify, pas'i-fi, v.t. to. appease: to calm: to 
bring peace to.— adjs. pac'ifiable; pacif'ic, 
peacemaking: appeasing: inclining towards 
peace: peaceful: mild: tranquil; {cap.) of, or 
pertaining to the ocean between Asia and 
America, so called by Magellan, the first 
European to sail on it, because he happened to 
cross it in peaceful weather conditions.— r. 
{cap.) the Pacific Ocean.—ad/, pacif'ical, pacific 
(rare except in phrase Letters pacifical, letters 
recommendinjt the bearer as one in peace and 
fellowship with the Church—also Letters of 
peace, Padficae). — adv. pacif'ically.—v.t. pacif'- 
icite, to give peace to.— ns. pacificd'tion, peace¬ 
making: conciliation: appeasement: a peace 
treaty; pacif'icktor, a peacemaker.—ad/, pacif'- 
icatory l-a-ta-rl), tending to make peace.— ns. 
pacif'icism {-slim), the beliefs and principles of 
pacifists; pacif'icist {-sist), one who is opposed 
to war, or believes all war to be wrong; pac'ifier; 
pac'ifism, pac'ifist, ill-formed, but generally 
preferred forms of pacificism, pacificist. [Partly 
through Fr. pacifier —L. padficus, pacific— 
PacifiCare—pax, pads, peace, facire, to make.] 
pack, pak, n. a bundle, esp. orig. one made to be 
carried on the back by a pedlar or pack-animal: 
a collection, stock, or store; a bundle of some 
particular kind or quantity, as of wool, 240 lb.: 
the quantity packed at a time or in a season: a 
complete set of playing cards: a number of 
animals herding together or kept together for 
hunting: a shepherd’s own sheep grazing along 
with his employer’s as part payment {Scot.y. the 
forwards in a Rugby football team: a group of 
cub scouts in the Scout movement; a worthless, 
disreputable or otherwise objectionable set of 
persons; a gang, as of thieves: a mass of pack- 
ice: a sheet for folding round the body to allay 
inflammation, fever, etc.: the use or application 
of such a sheet: a built support for a mine-roof: 
packing material: a cosmetic paste: a number 
of photographic plates or films exposed together: 
act of packing or condition of being packed; 
mode of packing: a person of worthless or bad 
character {obs.): a compact package, esp. of 
something for sale: a parachute folded in its 
fabric container: a group of e.g. submarines 
acting together.—v.t. to make into a bundled 
pack: to place compactly in a box, bag, or the 
like: to press together closely; to compress: to 
fill tightly or compactly: to fill with anything: 
to cram; to crowd; to envelop: to surround 
closely: to fill the spaces surrounding: to 
prepare (food) for preservation, transport and 
marketing: to send away, dismiss (usu. with off): 
to form into a pack: to load with a pack: 
to carry in packs: to carry, wear (a gun):— 
v.i. to form into a pack; to settle or be driven 
into a firm mass: to form a scrum: to admit of 
being put into compact shape: to put one’s 
belongings together in boxes, nags, etc., as for a 
journey (oAen with up): to travel with a pack: 
to take oneself off, to depart in haste (usu. with 
fdr; nutte; mSSn,fd6t; dhen (then) 
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to i4ot, in^ue, arrange privately (Shak.i. compact: pactum nudum (ml'tfom. a 

— padc'an, the act, manner, or privtlege of pact without consideration, 
pwlung: a bundle, packet, or parcel: a case or ^id. pad, n, a path: a thief on the high-road 
other receptacle for packing goods in.—r.r. to (usually footpad; arch.): (abbrev. from pad'- 

put into a container or wrappings.— ad/, hwae) a horse for ridinr on the road: an easy- 

pack aged (/it. aaifg.). — ns. paek'er, one who paced horse.—v./. to walk on foot: to trudge 
packs: one who packs goods for sending out: along: to walk with duii-tounding tread; to 
an employer or employee in the business of rob on foot iarch.):—pr.p. padd'iag: paJ. and 
preparing and preserving food: a pack-animal pa.p. padd'ed.— ns. padd'ing-ken, a thieves’ or 
(itustr.): one who transports goods by means of tramps’ lodging-house: pad'-nag, an ambling 
pack-animals {U.S.): a machine or device for nag.—^pad the hoof {siang), to walk, trudge: 
packing; pack'et, a small package: a carton: a stand pad, to beg by the roadside. (Du. a 
ship or vessel employed in carrying packets of path.] 

letters, passengers, etc.: a vessel plying regularly pad, pad, n. anything stuffed with a soft material, 
between one port and another (also paek'et- to prevent friction, pressure, or injury, for 
beat, pack'et-ship, etc.): a large amount of inking, for filling out, etc.: a soft saddle: a 
mone); {coll.): a small group: a cluster of cushion: a number of sheets of paper or other 
bacteria: used as equivalent to a quantum {fig.) : soft material fastened together in a block: a leg- 
a serious injury {slang).—v.t. to parcel up.—n. guard for cricketers, etc.: the fleshy, thick- 
pack'ing, the act of putting into packs or of skinned undersurface of the foot of many 
tying up for carriage or storing: material for animals, as the fox: the foot of a beast, esp. of 
packing: anything used to fill an empty space or chase: its footprint: a water-lily leaf (f/.S.): 
to make a joint close.—package deal, a deal (usu. in pi.) thick watered ribbon for watch- 
which embraces a number of matters and has to guards: a rocket-launching platform: abed, 
be accepted as a whole, the less favourable room, or home, esp. onus own {slang): a 
items along with the favourable; package device built into a road surface, operatM by 
holiday, tour, one whose details are arranged by vehicles passing over it, controlling changes of 
the organiser before he advertises it; pack'- traffic li^ts (vehicle-actuated slvuds) so as to 
an'imal, a beast used to carry goods on its back; give passage for longer time to the greater stream 
pack'-cinch {-slnsh), a wide girth for a pack- of traffic.—v.f. to stuff, cover, or fill out with 
animal; pack'-cloth, a cloth in which goods are anything soft: to furnish with padding: to 
enclosed: packsheet; pack'-drill, a military track by footprints: to impregnate, as with a 
punishment of marching about laden with full mordant:— pr.fi. padd'ing; pa.p. padd'ed.— ns. 
equipment; pack'et-note, a size of notepaper padd'er, one who pads, or curiiions; padd'ing. 
Si by 9 inches; pack'-borse, a horse used to stuffing: matter of less value introduce into a 
carry goods on its back: a drudge; pack'-icet book or article in order to make it of the length 
a mass of large pieces of floating ice driven desired: the process of mordanting a fabric.— 
together by winds and currents; pack’ing-box, pad'-cloth, a cloth covering a horse’s loins; 
-case, a box or framework for packing goods in; padded cell, a room with padded walls in a 
pack'ing-need'le, a strong needle for sewing up mental hospital; pnd'-el'ephant, a working 
paokages; pack'ing-paper, a strong and thick elephant wearing a pad but no howdah; pad'- 
kind of wrapping-paper; pack'ing-press, a saddle, a treeless, padded saddle; pad'-tree, the 
press for squeezing goods into small compass wooden or metal frame to which harness-pads 
for packing; pack'ing-sheet, or pack'sheet, are attached. [Origin obscure; possibly con- 
coarse cloth for packing goods; pack'-load, the nected with pod.] 
load an animal can carry; pack'man, a pedlar or pad. Sameasped. 
a man who carries a pack; pack'-mule, a mule padang, pat/'eny, n. a field. [Malay.] 
used for carrying burdens; pack'-s^dle, a padaufc, padouk, pd-doH’k',/i. a Burmese timber 
saddle for packs; pack'staff, a staff for support- tree of the red-sanders genus. [Burmese.] 
ing a pedlar's pack when he rests; pack'- paddle, pad'l, v.l. to wade about or dabble in 
thread, a coarse thread used to sew up packages; liquid or semi-liquid: to waik unsteadily or with 
pack'-train, a train of loaded pack-animals; short steps: to play or toy with the fingers 
pack'-twine, thin twine for tying up parcels; {arch.): to trifle {obs.). — y.i. {arch.) to toy with 
pack'way, a narrow path fit for pack-horses.— or finger.—n. padd'ler, one who paddles: {in pi.) 
pack a punch, to be capable of giving a powerfui a protective garment worn by children when 
blow; pack it in, up, to stop, give up, doing paddling. [Cf. pad (1), and L. Ger. paddein, to 
something; pack up, stop: breakdown; send tramp about.] 

one packing, to dismiss summarily. [M.E. paddle, padle, paidle, pdd'l, pad'l, {Scot.) n. the 
packe, pakke, app.—M. Flem. pac or Du. or lumpsucker.—Also cock'-paid'le (more.), heu'- 
L. Ger. pak.] paid'le {Jem.). [Origin unknown.] 

pack, puk, {obs.) n. a secret or underhand paddle, pad'L n. a small, long-handled spade: a 
arrangement.—v.i. to make such an arrangement short, broad, spoon-shaped oar, used for moving 
{Shak.). — v.t. (esp. in puss.) to bring into a plot canoes: the blade of an oar: one of the boards 
as accomplice {Shak.): to shuffle (cards) esp. dis- of a paddle-wheel or water-wheel: a swimming 
honestly (ohs.): to fill up (a jury, meeting, etc.) animal's flipper: a paddie-shaped instrument 
with persons of a particular kind for one's own for stirring, beating, etc.— v.i. to use a paddle, 
purposes.—pack cardswith(5/iok.,etc.),to make progress by use of paddles: to row gently: to 
a dishonest arrangement with. [Prob. pact.] swim about like a duck.— v.t. to propel by 
pack, pak, {Scot.) afij. intimate,'confidential, paddle: to slap.—nr. pMd'ler, one who paddles; 

[Origin unknown.] padd'ling, the act of paddling: a flock of wild 

packfong, an incorrect form of paktong. duck on water.—padd le-boat, a paddlo-steamer; 

paco, p&'kd, n. alpaca:— pi. pa'cos. [Sp.,— padd'le-board, one of the boards of a paddle- 
Quechua pace.] wheel; padd'le-bo}^ the covering of a paddle- 

pact, pakt, n. that which is agreed on: an agree- wheel; padd'le-shaft, the axle on which paddle- 
ment, esp. informal or not legally enforceable.— wheels turn; padd'le-ataff, a small spade or 
n. pac'tion (chiefly Scot,), a pact.—v.f. to agree, paddle; padd'le-steam'er, a steamer i^opelled 
—pac'tional. [L.pactum — pactscire, pactum, by paddle-wheels j padd'l^wtieel, the wheel of a 
to contract.] steam-vessel, which by turning in the water 

pactum, pak'tern, 'tdbm, (L.) a pact; pactum causes the boat to move; padd'le-wood, light, 
illicitum {l-lls'l-t^n, idik'l-tdbm), an illegal strong wood of a Guiana tree (Aspidosperma) of 
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the dogbane family.—-paddle ona’a own eanoa, to 
progreu jndependenUy. {Ortf in obscure.] 
paddock, pad’tk, (arch, and Scot.) n. a toad or 
frog.—padd'ock-atool, a toadstool. [Dim. 
from late O.E.pade, padde, toad; O.N. padda.) 
paddock, potfok, n. an enclosed field under 
Nuture, orig. near a house or stable: a small 
field in which horses are kept before a race: any 
enclosed fieid'(if(u/r.). [Apparently from earlier 
parrock —O.E. pearroc, park.] 
paddy, pad'I, n. growing rice: rice in the husk.— 
padd'y-bird, the Java sparrow or rice-bird; 
padd'y-field. [Malay pSdi, rice in the straw.] 
Padtty, pad'l, n. a familiar name for an Irishman: 
(without cf^.) a rage {poll.). — n. Padd'yism, a 
hibemicism.—Paddy’s lantern, the moon; paddy 
wagon, a black Maria; padd'y-whack {slang), an 
Irishman, esp. a big one: a rage: a nurse's word 
for a slap. 

padolla, pa-del'9, n. a shallow dish of fat with a 
wick used in illuminations. [It., a frying-pan— 
Lt patella.] 

pademelon, paddymelon, padymelon, pad’l-mel’an, 
H, a small wallaby {Macropus thetidis). [From a 
native Australian name.] 
padarero, pad-a^S’rd, Same as pederero. 
pmAiabah, pa'disks, n. chief ruler: great king, a 
title of the Shah of Persia, and formerly of the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Great Mogul, or the 
(British) Emperor of India. [Pers. pad, master, 
shSh, king.] 

padlodt, pad’lok, n. a movable lock with a link 
turning on a hinge or pivot at dne end, catching 
the bolt at the other.—Also v.t. [Ori^n uncer¬ 
tain, possibly dial. Eng. pad, a baskei, and lock.] 
padoak. Same as padauk. 
padma, pSd'ma, n. the sacred lotus. [Sans.] 
padre, j^'drS, n. father, a title given to priests: 
an army ctuplain: a parson.— n. padrS’ne, a 
shipmaster: an innkeeper: an employer: one 
who jobs out hand-organs, or who gets children 
to beg for him:— pi. padrS'ni {-ni). [Port, (also 
Sp. and It.) padre. It. padrone —L. pater, a 
father, patronus, a patron.] 

Paduan, pad’Ssn, adj. of Padua. — n. a native of 
Padua: a counterfeit Roman bronze coin made 
at Padua in the 16th century: the pavan. 
paduaaoy, pad'S~»soi, pS'dasoi, it. a corded silk 
used in the 18th century: a garment made of it. 
[Fr. pou-desoie — pou, pout, poult (of unknown 
ori^),de sole, of silk; apparently influenced by 
Padua.] 

Paean, pi'en, n. the Homeric physician of the 
gods: later, an epithet of Apollo; (without 
cap-) a lyric to Apollo or Artemis (or some other 
god): (without cap.) a song of thanksgiving or 
triumph: (without cap.) exultation.— n. pae'on, 
a foot of four syllables, any one long, three short. 
—adl. paeon'ic {-on'lk). [L. PaeSn, pae5n-~Gt. 
Palin, Sttos, paidn, -2>fios.] 
paedio)-, ped(o)-, pA/-, pi-dd-, also sometimes 
paid(o)-, pid-, pi-diS-, in composition, child, boy. 
— adl. paedagog'ic (see pedagogic).—lu. paed'- 
agogoe (see pedagogue); paed'erast (Gr. erastis, 
lover), one who practises paederasty.— adl. 
paederaat'ic.— ns. paed'erasty, sexual relations 
of a male with a male, esp. a boy; paedeut'ic, 
paident'k, -e, educational method or theory.— 
adl. paedhU'ric (Gr. idtrtkos, medical), relating 
to w medical treatment of children.— ns. 
paodiat'rics, the treatment of children’s diseases; 
paediafarician {s-trtsh'an), paedi'atriet; paedi'- 
atqr, paedobap'tiem, infant baptism; paedo- 
hap'tist.— adl. paedodont'ic.— ns. paedodimt'ics, 
branch of dentistry concerned with care of 
childien’s te^: paedogen'esia reproduction by 
an animidia the larval state.—Adl. paedogonet'ic. 
—a». pbadmnorph'ism (Gr. morphi, form), 
retantlim Of Juvenile characters in the mature 
•taga; paad'opUle idfH), one affected with paedo¬ 


philia; paMo^ttia (-jl/*), sexual desire whose 
object is children.— rails, and ns. paadophO'iac, 
•phil'ic.— ns, paed'otribe {^ribi Or. paldoMbis), 
a gymnastic teacher; psedot'rophy (Gr. tropkeiS, 
nursing, the art of rearing children. [Gr. pais, 
paldosThoy, child; paideutes, teacher.} 

paella, pisl's, pasl'ya, n. a stew containing 
saffron, chicken, rice, vegetables, etc. [Sp.,— 
L. patella, pan.] 

paenula, pi'nS-la, n. a Roman travelling cloak: a 
chasuble, ew. in its older form. [L. paenula.] 

paeon. See Paean. 

paeimy. Same as peony. 

pagan, pS'gan, n. a heathen: one who is not 
a Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan: more 
recently, one who has no religion: one who sets a 
high value on sensual pleasures.—Also adl. — v.t. 
pd'ganise, -ize, to render pagan or heathen: to 
convert to paganism.— adl- pft'ganish, heathenish. 
— n. p&'ganism, heathenism; the beliefs and 
practices of the heathen. [L. pSgSnus, rustic, 
peasant, also civilian (because the Christians 
reckoned themselves soldiers of Christ)— pSgus, 
a district.] 

page, pal, n. a boy attendant: a boy in buttons 
employ^ as a messenger in hotels, clubs, etc.: 
a messenger, boy or girl, in the U.S. Congress, 
etc.: a youth training for knighthood, receiving, 
education and performing services at court or in 
a nobleman’s household (hist.) : a contrivance for 
holding up a long skirt in walking {hist.). — v.t. 
to attend as a page: to seek or summon by 
sending a page around or by repeatedly calling 
aloud for.— n. page'hood, condition of a page. 
[Fr. page; of obscure origin.] 

page, pSI, n. one side of a leaf of a book, etc,— 
4 pages in a folio sheet, 8 in a quarto, 16 in an 
octavo, 24 in a duodecimo, 36 in an octodecimo: 
the type, illustrations, etc., arranged for printing 
one side of a leaf: rhetorically, writings, litera¬ 
ture: an incident, episode, or whatever may be 
imagined as matter to fill a page.— v.t. to num¬ 
ber the pages of: to make up into pages {print.). 
— adl. paginal {pal'). — v.t. paginite {pid'), to 
mark with consecutive numbers, to -page.— ns. 
paguii'tion, the act of piqting a book: the 
figures and marks that indicate the numbers of 
pages; pa'ging, the marking or numbering of the 
pages of a book.—page'-proof, a proof of 
matter made up into pages. [Fr.,—L. pagina, a 
page.] 

pageant, pq/'anr, (arch.) pd)’-, n. a dramatic perfor¬ 
mance, scene, or part (arch.): a movable stage 
or carriage for acting on {obs.)\ a stage machine 
(ohs.): a spectacle, esp. one carried around in 
procession: a series of tableaux or dramatic 
scenes connected with local history or other 
topical matter, performed either on a fixed spot 
or in procession: a piece of empty show: dis¬ 
play.— adl- of the nature of a puppet: specious. 
— n. page'antry, splendid display; pompous 
spectacle: a fleeting show. [Origin obscure; 
Anglo-L. pSgina may be the classical word 
transferreu from page to scene in a MS; or 
pSglna, in the sense of slab, may have come to 
mean boarding, framework.} 

pagoda, p»~g6'd», pagod, pag'od, formerly also 
p»-god', n. an Eastern temple, esp. in the form of 
a many-storied tapering tower, each story with a 
projecting roof: an ornamental building in 
imitation of this: an idol, a demigod {obsJ): a 
former Indian coin, bearing the figure of a 
pagoda.—pagoda sleeve, a funnel-shaped outer 
sleeve turned back to show lining and inner 
sleeve; pago'da-tree', a name for various erect 
trees of pagoda-like form: a fabulous Indian 
tree that dropped pagodas when shaken. [Port. 
pagode —^Pm. but-kadah, idol-house, or some 
other Eastern word.] 

pagii, pug'ri, n. a turban: a light scarf worn 
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round the hat to keep off the aun.—Alto puna* bridget a platform used by theatrical acene- 
laa, punree, puggery. (Hindi pagi^.] paintera; paint'^hrmli, a brush for patting on 

pah, tHterj. an exclamation of di^at. paints the painted cup (see below); pawHed 

iwh. See pa (2). clorii> h hangmg of clotn painted with flgures, a 

PahUri. Sa me as Pahleri. substitute for tapestry, formerly common in 

paid, pad, pa.t. and pa.p. of pay,—satisfied taverns; painted cim, a scrophuiariaceout plant 
(obs.): drunk (Skak.): hired.—od/. paid<up', (Castilleja) with brightly coloured upper leaves; 
paid in full; having fulfilled financial obligations, painted grM*t striped canary-grass, gardener’s 
—put paid to, to nnisb: to destroy chances of garters; painted lady, the thistle-butterfly, 
success in. orange-red spotted with white and black: the 

pud-. See paed-. painted cup: a pi^i-coloured pink, sweetjpea, 

paidle. See paddle (2). gladiolus, etc.; points snipe, a genus (Rhyn- 

paigle, pagle, pk’gl, n. the cowslip. (Origin un- chaea) of birds akin to the snipes, the hen 

known.] br^tly coloured; painter's cidic, lead-colic; 

paik, p<i/(, (5cor.) V./. to thump, drub.—n. a blow: paiat'er-stain'er, a member of the London 

(in pi., with his, etc.) a drubbing. (Origin im- livery company of painters; paint roller, roller 
known.] used in house-painting instead of a brush.— 

pail, pal, n. an open mrlindrkal or conical vessel paint the lily, to attempt to beautify that which is 
with a hoop^ handle, for holding or curying already beautiful; paint the town red, to break 
liquids (also ice, coal, etc.); a bucket; a pailful, out in a boisterous spree. (O.Fr./iri/ir, pa.p. of 
— H. pail'ful, as much as fills a pail. [O.E. peiiutre, to paint—L. p/iig#re, to paint.] 

psfge/, a gill measure, apparently combined with painter, pam'»r, n. a rope for fastening a boat.— 
or mfluenced by O.Fr. paele, a pan—^L. patella, cut the painter, to sever ties; lazy painter, a small 
a pan, dim. of patera~patere, to be open.] painter for use in fine weather only. (Origin 

paiUasse. Same as palliasse. obscure.] 

paillette, pel-yet', n. a spangle.—n. paillon painter, phnt'ar, iU.S.) n. the cougar, (panther.] 
(pal’yan, pO-yS), a piece of foil, to show through paiock(e), pa)ock(e), pa'ok ? pa'jok ? n. an obscure 
enamel, etc. [Fr.] word in Shakespeare {Hamlet 111, ii) conjectured 

pain, poll, n. penalty: suffering: bodily suffering; to mean peacock (possibly a misprint forpacock; 
(now only in pi.) great care or trouble taken in possibly ’•pea-jock). 

doing anything: (in/»/.) the throes of childbirth; pair, pOr, n. two things equal, or suited to each 
a tiresome or annoying person {cott.). — v.t. to other, or growing, grouped or used together: a 
cause suffering to: to put to trouble (orcA.; mp. set of two equal or lUce things forming one 
reft.).—adis. pained, showing or expressing pain: instrument, garment, etc., as a pair of scissors, 
suffering pain: distressed; pain'ful, full of pain: tongs, trousers: a set of like things generally: a 

causing pain: requiring labour, pain, or care: pack (of cards; obs.): a flight of stairs: a 

laborious, painstaking (arcA.): distressing, irk- couple: husband and wife: two persons be- 

some.— adv. pain'fulTy.— n. pain'fulnen.— adi- trotned to or in love with each other: a male and 
pain'less, without pain.— adv. pain'lessly.— n. a female animal mated together; two persons or 
pain'lessness.—^ain'-killer, anything that does things associated together: two horses harnessed 
away with pain: a nostrum claiming to end together: two cards df like designation: two 
pain; pains'taker, one who takes pains or care: voters on opposite sides who have an agreement 
a careful worker.— adJ. pains'toking, taking to abstain from voting.— v.t. to couple: to sort 
pains or care.—n. careful diligence.—be at out in pairs.—v./. to be joined in couples: to be 

pains, take pains, to put oneself to trouble, be a counterpart or counterparts: to mate.— a^. 

assiduously careful; for one’s pains, as reward paired, arranged in pairs: set bv twos of a like 
or result of trouble taken (commonly ironical); kind: mated.— n. pair'ing.— aav. pair'wise, in 
pain in the neck(>fjr.), a feeling of acute discom- pairs.— acU. pair'-horse, for a pair of horses.— 
fort: an exasperating circumstance: a thorough- pair'ing-time, the time when birds go together in 
ly tiresome person; under or on pain of, under pairs; pair'-oar, a boat rowed by two.—Also 
liability to the penalty of. [Ft. peine — 1^. poena, ad). —pair'-roy’al, three cards of the same de¬ 
satisfaction—Cr. point, penalty.] nomination, esp. in cribbage and in the obs. 

painim, pd'n/m. See paynim. post and pair: a throw of three dice all falling 

paint, pant, v.t. to cover over with colouring alike; a set of three (also pairi'al, pri'al).—pair 
matter: to represent in a coloured picture: to of colours, two flags carried by a regiment, one 
produce as a coloured picture: to apply with a the_ national ensign, the other the flag of the 
brush: to apply anything to, with a brush: to de- regiment: hence an ensigney; pair oil, to 
scribe or present as if in paint (yfg.): tocolour: to arrange, set against each other, or set aside in 
apply coloured cosmetics to: to adorn, diversify: pairs: to become associated in pairs. (Fr. pa/re, 
to represent speciously or deceptively.— v.i. to a couple—L. paria, neut. pi. of par, afterwards 
practise painting: to use coloured cosmetics on regard^ as p fern, sing., equal.] 
the face: to tipple (slang). — n. a colouring sub- pair, pain, par. Obs. aphetic forms of appair. 
stance spread or for spreading on the surface: a pais, pa, n. the people from whom a jury is drawn, 
cake of such matter: coloured cosmetics.— a^. (O.rr.j 

paint'able, suitable for painting.—mff. painted, paisa, pi'sa, n. in India and Pakistan, a coin 
covered with paint: ornamented with coloured worth one one-hundredth of a rupee (in India, 
figures: marked with bright colours: feigned.— for a time, described officially as nay a paisa (na¬ 
ns. paint'er, one who paints: on artist in punt- yd'), new paisa or pice:—pf. naye paise -yd', 
ing: one whose occupation is painting: a -sd). 

house-decorator: a vivid describer; paint'iness; paisley, pOz'li, n. a wooljen or other fabric with a 
paint'ing, the act or employment of laying on pattern resembling Paisley pattern: an article 
colours: the act of representing objects by made of this.—paisley pattern, a type of pattern 
colours: a painted picture: vivid description in whose most characteristic feature was an orna- 
words; paut'ress, formerly, a woman artist mental device known as a ‘cone* (rather like a 
who paints: a woman employed to paint tree cone), used in the Paisley shawl, a shawl made 
pottery; paint'Qre (Dryden), the art of painting: in Paisley.Scotland in the 19th cent, in the style 
a picture.— a^. paint'y, overloaded with paint, of Kashmir shawls, 
with the colours too daringly used: smeared paltrick, pd'rr/A, n. a Scots form of partridge- 
with paint.—paint'-box, a box in which dif- pajamas. See pyjamas, 
ferent paints are kept in compartments; point'- pnjock(e). See paiock(e). 
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pakeha 

pakeha. pa'kit-ha, n. a white man. [Maori.] 
Pakhto, Pakhta. See Pushto. 

Pakistani, pa~kh~tiin'i, n. a citizen of Pakistan, 
pakka, puk'a. Same as pncka. 
paktona, pak’tong, n. nickel-silver. — Also (erro¬ 
neously) pack'fong, pak'tong. [Chin, peh, white, 
t'ung, copper.) 

pal, pal, {slang) n. a partner, mate: chum.—v./. to 
associate as a pal:—pr.p. pairing; pa.i. and 
pa.p. palled {paid). — ad/- pally {pal’i). [Gypsy.] 
palabra, pa-la'bra, n. a word: talk.—pocas 
{pd'kds) paiabras, few words. [Sp.] 
palace, pal’is, n. the house of a king or a queen: a 
very large and splendid house: a bishop’s 
official residence: a large public building: a 
large and usually showy place of entertainment or 
refreshment.—pal'ace-car, a sumptuously fur¬ 
nished railway-car; palace revolution, a revolu¬ 
tion within the seat of authority.—palais dc 
danse (pa-le d» das\ Fr.), a dance-hall. [Fr. 
palais —L. Paldlium, the Roman emperor’s 
residence on the Palatine Hill at Rome.] 
paladin, pal'a^lin, {hist.) n. one of the twelve peers 
of Charlemagne's household: a knight-errant, or 
paragon of knighthood. [Fr.,—It. pa/adino —L. 
palalinus, belonging to the palace; cf. palatine.) 
palae*, palaeo-, in U .S. also pale-, paleo-, pa-li-, -d-, 
also pdb, in composition, old; of, concerned 
with, the very distant past as palaeoclimatology, 
-geography, etc.— adj. Palaeanthrop'ic (Gr. 

unthropos, man), of the earliest types of man.— n. 
Palaean'thropus (or-thrd'), an extinct genus of 
man, including the Neanderthal and' Heidelberg 
races.— adi- Palaearc'tic, of the Old World part 
of the Holarctic region.—nt. palaeethnol'ogy, 
the science of early man; palaeichthyol'ogy, the 
study of fossil fishes.— ad)- palaeobotan'ical.— 
ns. palaeobot'anist; paiaeobot'any, the study of 
fossil plants.— adj. palaeocrys'tic (Gr. krystallos, 
ice), consisting of ancient ice.— n. palaeogaea 
{•Je'e; Gr. gala, earth), the Old World as a 
biological region.— n. and adj. Palaeogene {-Jen; 
Gr. palal{o)genes, born long ago), early Tertiary 
—Eocene and Oligocene.— n. palaeog'rapher (Gr. 
graphein, to write), one skilled in palaeography. 
— adjs. palaeograph'ic, -al.— ns. palaeog'raphist; 
palaeog'raphy, ancient modes of writing: study 
of ancient modes of handwriting; palaeolim- 
nol'ogy, the scientific study of lakes of past 
ages; pal'aeolith (Gr. Uthos, stone), a Palaeo¬ 
lithic artefact.— adj. Palaeolith'ic, of the earlier 
or ruder Stone Age.— n. palaeomag'netism, a 
study of the magnetism of ancient rocks and 
fossils, and of bricks, pottery, etc., made in past 
ages.— adj. palaeontolog'ical.— ns. palaeontol'- 
ogiat; paiaeontoi'ogy (Gr. onto, neut. pi. of pr.p. 
of einai, to be, logos, discourse), the study of 
fossils; palaeopedoi'ogy, the study of the'soils of 
ast geological ages; palaeophytol'ogy, palaeo- 
otany; PalaeothS'rium (Gr. therion, a wild 
beast— ther), an odd-toed Eocene fossil ungulate 
with tapir-like snout; pal'aeptype, A. J. Ellis’s 
phonetic adaptation of ordinary alphabetical 
type.— adjs. palaeotypic {-lip'ik); Palacozo'ic 
(Gr. zod, life), of the division of the fossiliferous 
rocks, from Cambrian to Permian; palaeozoo- 
log'ical.— ns. palaeozool'ogist; palaeozool'ogy, 
the study of fossil animals. [Gr. palaios, old.] 
palaestra, pal-es'ln, -es', {ant.) a. a wrestling 
school: a gymnasium; wrestling: a training- 
ground.— eu^s. palaes'tral, palaes'tric, -al. [L. 
palaestra—G t. palaistrd — palalein, to wrestle.] 
palafitte, pal'»-fit, n. a prehistoric lake dwelling. 
[It. palafitta—pah (—L. pahs), a stake, fitto, 
fNi.p. of figgere (—L. figure), to fix.] 
palagonite, pal-ag’i-nit, n. an altered basic 
vitreous lava.—palag'onite-tuff, a tuff composed 
of fragments of palagonite. [Palagonia, in 
Sicily.] 

palaia ie danae. See palace. 
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priama, pa/'a-ma, n. the webbing of a water-bird’s 
foot:—pf. pal'amae {-mi). — ad), pal'amate. 
(Latinised from Gr. patami, palm.] 

palamino. Same as palomino. 

palampore, paiempore, paVam-pdr, -p6r, n. a 
flowered chintz l^covcr common in the East. 
[Ety. dub.] 

palanquin, palankeen, pal-sn-kin’, n. a light litter 
for one, a box borne on poles on men's shoulders. 
[Port, palanguim; cf. Huid. palang, a bed—Sans. 
patya^a, a bed.] 

palas, pal-Ss', -dsh, n. the dhak tree. [Hind. 
palas.) 

palate, pal'it, -a/, n. the roof of the mouth, con¬ 
sisting of the hard palate in front and the soft 
palate behind: the prominent part of the lower 
lip that closes the tube of a personate corolla: 
sense of taste: relish; mental liking: ability 
to appreciate the finer qualities of wine etc. 
(also fig.). — v.l. to taste, to relish {Shak.). — adi- 
pal'atable, pleasant to the taste: acceptable to 
mind or feelings.— ns. palatabil'ity, pal'atable- 
ness.— adv. pal'atably.— adi- pal'atal, pertaining to 
the palate; uttered by bringing the tongue to or 
near the hard palate.— n. a sound so produced. 
— v.t. paratalise, -ize, to make palatal.— adj. 
pai'atine, pertaining to the palate.— n. a pair^ 
bone forming part of the roof of the mouth.— 
cleft palate, a congenital defect of the palate, 
leaving a longitudinal fissure in the roof of the 
mouth. [L. palatum.] 

palatial, pi-16'shl, adi- of or like a paiace. [See 
palace.] 

palatine, paVs-tin, adj. of the Palatine Hill or the 
palace of emperors there: of a palace: having 
royal privileges or jurisdiction; of a count or 
earl palatine (see below).— n. an officer of the 
palace: a noble invested with royal privileges 
and jurisdiction; a subject of a palatinate: a fur 
tippet (from the Princess Palatine of 1676); 
{cap.) one of the seven hills of Rome.—n. 
paratinatc (or pe-lat'), office or rank of a 
palatine: province of a palatine, esp. an electo¬ 
rate of the ancient German Empire: at Durham 
University, a light purple blazer.— adj. at 
Durham, light purple or lilac.—count, earl, etc., 
palatine, a feudal lord with supreme judicial 
authority over a province; county palatine, the 
province of such a lord. [L. palatinus; cf. 
palace.] 

palaver, pi-la'vir, n. a conference, esp. orig. with 
African or other natives: a talk or discussion: 
idle copious talk: talk intended to deceive.— v.l. 
to hold a palaver: to prate.— v.t. to flatter.— n. 
palav'erer. [Port, palavra, word—L. parabola, a 
parable, later a word, speech—Gr. parabolf; cf. 
parable, parabola.] 

palay, pa-16’, pd-li', -la', n. the ivory-tree, a small 
S. Indian tree (Wrightia) of the dogbane family, 
with hard white wood. [Tamil.] 

pale, pal, n. a stake of wood driven into the ground 
for fencing: anything that encloses or fences in: 
a limit: the limit of what can be accepted as 
decent or tolerable {fig-); an enclosure: a 
marked-off district: a broad stripe from top to 
bottom of a shield {her .).—y.r. to enclose with 
stakes: to fence: to encircle, crown {Shak .).— 
adv. pale'wise {her.), vertically, like a pale.—n. 
palificft'tion {pah, pal-), act of strengthening by 
stakes.— adj. pgl'iform.— n. pU'ing, the act of 
fencing: wood or stakes for fencing: a fence of 
stakes connected by horizontal pieces: an up¬ 
right stake or board in a fence.— ad/, pil'y {her.), 
divided by vertical lines.—beyond the pale, 
intolerable: unacceptable; English Pale, the 
district in Ireland within which alone the English 
had power for centuries after the invasion in 
1172; Jewish Pale, that part of S.W. Russia in 
which alone Jews were formerly allowed to live. 
(Fr. pal—L. p6lus, a stake.] 
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pm\», pit, aiB. wbftbh: not ruddy or fimh: wan: paiianda. pal'hudd^ n. a poam of ratiaction: a 
of a famt hutre, dim: wanting in cotour.—r.r. reomtittion.—^Abo (ob$.) pai'inddy. ffSt.pahif 

to make pab.—r.t. to turn pate.—n, palenese.— eUUi—patlit, ba^, Sidi, song.] 
adv. pale ly.—41. pala'Beee.—odb* pal'iah, some- paUiade, pat-i-Od', ». a fence of stakes: a stake 
what pale; pal'y, pale: palish.—pate alst a light- so used (m//.).—v.r. to suiround or deftnd wiUi a 

coloured pleasant bitter ale; pale'backi an paiisade.-~Ai3o palisi'do:—pt. paUak'does.— 

antelope, the oribi.— tuOs, pale'-^ead (Skak.), palisade tissue, a tissue occurring hi leaves, 

lustreless: pale'-eyed (Af/<r.), dim-eyed.—pale'- composed of celb placed closely together with 

face, (attributed to American Indbins) a white their long axes perpendkular to the surfkce. [Fr. 

person.— ad/- pale'-heart'ed (SAak.), dispirited, palissade and Sp. paUzada —L. pdlus, a stake.] 

— ae(l. pale'-vis'aged {Shak.). [O.Fr. palle, pale palisander, pat-i-san'dar, n. jacaranda or other 
(Fr. pd/e)—L. pallldus, mle.] rosewood. (Fr. paUssaitdre, from a name used 

pide,^/, (fUal.) H. a baker's peel: a cheese-scoop, in Cuiuut.] 

—v.r. to test by inserting a cheese-pate. [L. palki, palkee, pal'ki, n. a pabnquin. (Hind. 
pala, spade.] pilki.] 

pate-. Sw palae-. pall,pd/,n. a rich cloth (arcA.): a covering of rkh 

palea, p&'ll-a, n. the membranous inner bract cloth: a corporal: afirontal: a chalice-cover: a 

{Inferiorpalea) or hracteolt {superiorpaka)o(M cloth spread over a coffin or tomb: a cloak, 

individual grass-flower, above the glumes: a mantle, outer garment: a pallium: a bearing 

scale on a fern-leaf or stem: a scale on the representing a pallium (Aer.): a curtain, cover- 

receptacle of some composite plants:—^/, ing, or cloak, as of smoke, darkness (>ig.).— v.t. 

pA'Ieae (-e).— n. pale {pU), a grass palea.— ad/- to cover with, or as with, a pall.—pair-iiearer, 

paleA'ceous (Aot.), chaffy.—n. paiet (pd/'/i), a one of the mourners at a funeral who used to 

palea. (L. pd/en, chafif.] hold up the comers of the pall. (O.E. ppU, a 

paleobots^, etc. Same as palaeobotany, etc. rich robe—L.pa///um; seepalUum.] 

Palestinian, pal-is-iln’t-an, ad/- pertaining to pall, pd/, v.i, to lose strength (oAs.): to become 
Palestine (Gt. Palalstini). — n. anativeorinhabi- vapid, insipid, or wearisome; to lose relish.— 
tant of Palestine: a member of a guerrilla move- v.f. to daunt (oAs.): to weaken (oAs.): to pale 
ment one ofwhose aims is to reclaim former Arab (oAs.): to make vapid: to cloy. (Prob. from 
lands from Israelb.—Palestine soup, artichoke appal.] 

soup, by a quibble on Jerusalem (see artichoke). paUa, pal'a, n- a Roman woman's mantle:— pl- 
[Cf. Philutine.] pall'ae {S). [L. palla.] 

palestra. Same as palaestra. Palladian, pa-ld'al^n, ad/- relating to Pallas, 

paletot, pal'id, n. a loose overcoat. [Fr.] wisdom, or learning. 

palette, paVit, n. a little board with a thumb-hole Palladian, pa-l&'di-an, ad/- in the style of architec- 
on which a painter mixes his colours: the ture introduced by Andrea Palladio (1518-80), 
assortment or range of colours used by a parti- modelled on Vitruvius.— p. Palli'dianbm. 
cular artist or for any particular picture: a plate Palladium, pa-lS'di-am, n- a statue of Ptdias, on 
against which one leans in working a drill: a whose preservation the safety of Troy depended: 
small plate covering a joint in armour, esp. at anything of like virtue: a safeguard. [L.,—Gr. 
the armpit {hist.). —pai'ette-knife, a thin round- palladion — Pallas, Pallados, Pallas.] 
ended knife for mixing colours. [Fr.,—It. palladium, pa-/d'd/-am,ff. a metallic element (Pd; 

paleita—pala, spade—L. pala, a spade.] at. numb. 46} resembling platinum, remarkable 

ludfrey, pHl'/rl, n. a saddle-horse, mp. for a lady for power of occluding hydrogen.— atUs. palladic 
(in Faerie Queene applied to Una’s ass).— n. {-lad'), pallA'd(i)ouB, containing palladium in 
paltrenierfpa/-/ra-ner'), a groom.—ad/-paUreyed smaller or greater proportion respectively. 
{p6l'), riding on, or supplied with, a palfrey. (Named by its discoverer Wollaston (1803) aftw 
(O.Fr. palefrei —L.L. paraveredus, prob. from the newly discovered minor planet Pallas.] 

Gr. para, beside, L.L. veridus, a post-horse, pallah, pal'a, n. the impala. [Tswana phala.] 
app. a Celtic word; confused with L. frinum, a Pallas, pa/'or, n. the Greek goddess Ath8n8 (also 
bridle.] Pall'aa Athd'nd): a minor planet discovered by 

Pali, pd'li, n. the sacred language of the Buddhists Gibers in 1802. 

of India, etc., close akin to Sanskrit. [Sans.pd//, paliesccnt, pa-Ier'ant, ad/, turning pale.—n. pal- 
canon.] lesc'ence. (L. palUscens, -entis, pr.p. of palUs- 

Palilia, pS'lU’i-a, n.pl. (or sing.) the festival of cire, to turn pale.] 

Pales (L. Pal€s), Roman goddess of flodu, held pallet, pal’it, n. a palette: a flat wooden tool with 
on 21st April, traditional date of the founding of a handle, as that used for shaping pottery: a flat 

Rome. brush for spreading gold-leaf: a tool for lettering 

palillogy. pal-il'a-Ji, n. a repetition of a word or book-bindings: in a timepiece, surface or part 

phrase. [Gr. palillogik—palin, again, logos, on whicR teeth of escape wheel act to give im- 

word, speech.] PuIm to the pendulum or balance: a disk of a 

nnUmpaemt, pal'imp-sest, n. a manuscript in which chain-pump: a valve of an organ wind-chest, 

old writing has been rubbed out to make room regulated from the keyboard: a board for 

for new: a monumental brass turned over for a carrying newly moulded bricks: a piece of wood 

new inscription. (Gr. palimpsiston—palin, builtintoa wall for the nailing on of joiner-work: 

again, psdetn (contracted psin), to rub.] a platform or tray for lilting and stacking goods, 

paGndrome, pafin-drSm, n. a word, verse, or used with the fork-lift truck, and having a 

sentence that reads alike backward and forward, double base into which the fork can be thrust.— 

— ad/s. palindromic {-drom', -drSm'), -al.—a. ad/- paU'eted, carried on pallets).— n. pailetisa'- 

pal'indromist (or pa-ttn'), an inventor of palin- tion, -iza'tion, the adoption of pallets for 

dromes. (Gr. palindromos, running heck—palin, moving goods, [palette.] 
back, dramas, a running.) pallet, pal'it, n. a mattress, or couch, properii^f a 

paling. See under pale (1). mattress of straw: a small or mean bed. [Duu. 

palingenesis, pal-in-Jen’l-sis, n. a new birth: re- Fr. palllet, dim. of Fr. patlle, straw—L. palea, 

incarnation: a second creation: regeneration: chaiF.] 

unmodified inheritance of ancestral characters: paliinsse, pal-l-as’, pal-yas', n. a straw mattress: 
the new-formation of a rock by refusion.—^Also an under-mattress.—Also paillasse'. (Fr. pall- 
palingeat'sia, palingen'esy.— n. palingen'esist.— Auss— patlle, straw—L. palea.] 

«(/. pnliagenet'ical.—odr. palig«eaet'kally. (Gr. palliate, pal’i-Jd, v.l. to cloak (oAs.): to dis- 
paHn, ngaia, genesis, birth.) guise (oAs.): to excuse, extenuate: to soften by 

Neutral vowels in mMccented ^Hbles: d’a-mani ; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ptepdiag lomathhig te fkvour: to midnto: to 
■lloviate .1 ■a< 9 . («ae unAibb).— n. gaml'tlont 
act of pamatinf.-^ 4 f- pndl'iatna (' 4 -r/r), aervfaig 
to extenuate: mitigating: aOeviating.—^n. that 
wtakh letiens pain, etc., or gives temporary 
relief.—a4i. mm'ia^y. [L. palHttre, -dtum, to 
cloak—pa/Auin, a clomc-l 
pallU, pal’ld, adi, pale, wan.— ns. paUid'ity, 
pall'idpaH.—m/v. pall'idv* [L. paUidus, pale.] 
pallitmi, pal’i-^m, n. a larpe, square mantle, worn 
by learned Romans in imitation of the Creeks 
—the himation (hist.): a white woollen vest* 
ment like a double Y, embroidnred with crosses, 
worn by the Pope, and conferred by him i;^n 
archbishops: the mantle in molluscs, brachio* 
pods, and birds (soo/.);—«/. pall'ia.— ad/, (.tool.) 
paD'ud.—n. paU'iameiit (Shak.), a Roman con¬ 
sular candidate’s robe.—luul'iate, having a 
pallium. (L. pallium.) 

pall'jnall, pel'-mel', n. an old game, in which a 
ball was driven through an iron ring with a 
mailet: an altey for the game (hence the street 
in London). [Obs. Ft. pale-maille—palmaille — 
It. pallamagUo — palla, ball (cf. O.H.O. paf/d), 
and maglio — ^L. malleus, a hammer; cf. ball; 
palloae.] 

paUonet pdl'llf'n&, n. an Italian 0 ime in which a 
ball is struck with a gauntlet or armguard. [It., 
augmentative of palla, ball.] 
pallor, pal’sr, n. paleness. [L. patlire, to be 
pale.] 

palm, pdffi, a. the inner surface of the hand be¬ 
tween wrist and fingers: the Corresponding part 
of a forefoot, or of a glove: the sole of the 
foot (rare): a handsbreadth (3 inches, or 4 
inches): the len^ of the hand from wrist to 
finger-tip: a sailmaker’s instrument used in- 


ite: to South African alooJlke livanide plant of the 


stead of a thimble: a flat expansion, as of an 
antler, or the inner surface of an anchor fluke: 
an act of palming: an old game (also palm'- 
play) in which a ball was struck with the palm. 
—v.r. to touch, or stroke with the palm: to 
hold or conceal in the palm: to impose, pass 
off (esp. with off, and on or upon)', to bribe.— 
ad/s. palmar (pal'msr), relating to the palm; 
palmate (pal"), -d, hand-shaped: having lobes 
radiating from one centre (hot.): ‘web-footed 
(sool.).-~adv. pal'mately.—a#, palmatifid (pal- 
mat'l-fidi bot.), shaped like &e hand, with the 
divisions extending about half-way down.— n. 
palmi'tion, palmate formation: a palmate 
structure or one of its parts or divisions.— ad/s. 
palmatipart'ite, palmately divided rather more 
than half-way; palmatisect (pal-mat'i-sekt), 
deeply cut in a palmate manner; palmed (p&md), 
having a palm: held or concealed in the palm. 
— as. palm'ful, as much as the palm will hold; 
palndped (pal'mt-ped), palmipede (-p€d), a web¬ 
footed bird.—o^. web-footed.— ns. palmist 
(pam'Ist), one who tells fortune from the lines 
on the palm; palm'istry; palmy (pdm'Z; Scot.), 
a stroke of the tawse on the palm.—palm'- 
greaae', -oil', a bribe.—grease one's palm, to 
bribe one. [L.pa/ma; cf. Cr. pofame; O.E. folm.) 
palm, pBm, n. any tree or shrub of the Palmae 
(pal'nte), a large tropical and sub-tropical 
family of monocotyledons, sometimes climbers 
but usually branchless trees with a crown of 

g innate or fan-shaped leaves: a leaf of this tree 
ome in token of rejoicing or of victory: 
emblematically, pre-eminence, the prize: a 
branch of willow or other substitute in sym¬ 
bolic or ceremonial use.— ad/s. palmaceous (pal¬ 
ms'shss), of the palm family; palmarian (pa/- 
md'W-on); palmary (paVmtr-i), worthy of the 
Mlm: pre-minent.— ns. palmette (jud-met’', 
nr.), an ancient architectund ornament like a 
Mun-leaf; palmett'o (pal-), a name for several 
Iliads of ralm. notably Sabal and the only Euro¬ 
pean paun Chsmaetops; palmist (pal-mit'), a 
fiUe,Jir: mi, Mr Cher); mAie; mSte, 


rush frunily (PrUmum pabidta)i pabsdfici'tfon 
(pal-), artincial fertilisation of dates by han^ 
mg a wild male flower<hiater on a cultivaM 
fnnale tree; pabnitate (pdO. a salt of palmh'lc 
acid, a fatty am (CtiHu'COOH) got from pabn- 
oil, etc.; palmitin (pal'), a white tat abundant in 
pahn-oil: a glycmine ester of palmitk acid.— 
tu^. paim'y, bearing palms: flourishing: palm- 
like.—pal'ma Ouuti, the castor-oU; palm'- 
branch’, a palm-leaf; palm'-bntt'er, palm-oil in 
a solid state; polm'-caMi'age, the bud cf the 
cabbage-palm; pofan'-cat', palm'-civ'et, the 
paradoxure; pahn'-hon'ey, evaporated coquito- 
palm sap: palm'house, a glass house for palms 
and other tropical plants: palmitic acid (see 
pabnitate): palm'-ker'nel, the kernel of the oil- 
palm, yielding palm-kernel oil: palm'-oil, an oil 
or fat obtained from the pulp of the fruit of 
palms, esp. of the oil-palm; palm'-su'gar, jag¬ 
gery: Pium Sunday, the Sunday before Easter, 
in commemoration of the strewing of palm- 
branches when Christ entered Jerusalem; 
palm'-tree; palm'-wine', fermented palm sap. 
[O.E palm, palma, palme, also directly L. 
palma, palm-tree, from the shape of its leaves; 
see picMding.] 

palmer, pSm'sr, n. a pilgrim carrying a palm-leaf 
in token of having been in the Holy Land: a 
palmer-worm: a bristly artificial fly.—n. 
palm'er-worm', a hairy caterpillar of various 
kinds, originally one of wandering habits, 
[palm ( 2 ).] 

Paimerin, pal'mar-ln, n. a knightly champion. 
[From Palmertn, a Spanish (or Portuguese) 
romance hero found as a child among palm- 
trees.] 

palmyra, pal-mi’rs, n. an African and Asiatic 
palm (Borassus ftabellifer) yielding toddy, jag¬ 
gery, and palmy'ra-nuts.—palmy'ra-wood, pro¬ 
perly the wood of the palmyra palm; any 
palm timber. [Port, palmeira, palm-tree, con¬ 
fused with Palmyra in Syria.] 
palolo, pa-l5'l6, n. an edible sea-worm that 
burrows in coral-reefs, remarkable for its 
breeding swarms at a certain phase of the 
moon, the head remaining behind to regmierate, 
[Samoan.] 

palomino, ptd-a-mi'nd, n. a horse of largely Arab 
blood, pale tan, yellow, or gold, with white or 
silver mane and tail. [Amer. Sp.,—Sp., of a 
dove.] 

palp, palp, n. a jointed sense-organ attached in 
pairs to the mouth-parts of insects and crusta¬ 
ceans—also pal'pus:— pL pal'pi.— ad/, pal'pal. 
[L-L. palpus, a feeler (L. a stroking)—L. palpSre, 
to stroke.] 

palp, palp, v.t. to feel, examine, or explore by 
touch; to speak fair (obs.). — n. palpabil'Mtfr— 
ad/. palp'aWe, that can be touched or felt: per¬ 
ceptible: easy found out, as lies, etc.: obvious, 
gross.—n. pal'pableneas.— adv. palp'ably^v.;. 
palp'ftte,' to examine by touch.— n. pal^'tioa, 
the act of examining by means of touch.— atff. 
palp'aWe-gross' (Shak.). [L. palpSre, -Stum, to 
touch softly, stroke, caress, flatter.] 
palpebral, palp'i-br»l, ad}, of or pertaining to the 
eyelid. [L. palpebra, the ^elid.] 
9UviMa,parpi-t6t, v.i. to throb: to beat rapidlv: 
to pulsate: to quiver.—v.r. to cause to throb. 
—aqi. pal'pitant, palpitating.—n. palpiti'tkm, 
act of palpitating: abnormal awareness of 
heart-beat. [L. palpitSre, -Stum, freq. of palpSre', 
cf. palp.] 

palsgrave, pSIt'^Sv, n. a count palatine:— 
pakgravliM (pSu'grs-vin). [Du. pattsgrave (now 
paltsgraiff); cf. Get. pfabtgrtff', see palace, 
graf.J 

palstave, pdl'stSv, palstaff, -stdf, n. a Bronxe 
Age axe, the flanges the head joined by • 
/br; ndUe; mdSn,filbt; dton (dien) 
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oron ridM to onme the ends of tiie proogi of 
the koeao tfiaft. paabtav. —O.N. 

vahgrt piVa, n. lou of control or of fueling, 
more or leu convlete, in the muaclu of the 
body: panlyais.—v.l. to affect wHh paby: to 
demive of action or energy: to paralyse.— a4f. 
pal'eied. [From parahwe.! 
patter,pd/'lar, vJ. to trifle in talk: to use trickery: 
to haub: to equivocate.—n. pal'terer. [Pou. 
conn, with paltry.] 

paltry, pdl'trl, «M(f. mean: trashy: trumperv: 
not worth considering.->Wp. pal'trily.—n. pal'- 
triaees. (Cf. Dan. pialter, rags, L.O. paUrig, 
ragged.] 

pallidal, pal-B'dl, Sd’, also po/', a4/. pertaini^ 
to marshes: marshy; malarial.— odis. paln'dic, 
of marshu; pahimc'oloas (L. colire, to in¬ 
habit), marsh-dwelling: growing in marshes; 
pala'dinal, pal'iidine, palu'diaous, of marshes: 
marshy.—a. pal'udism, malaria.— adis. pal'u- 
doae, pal'udous, of marshu: marshy: inhabit¬ 
ing marshu: malarial.—a. Pal'udrine, a syn¬ 
thetic anti-malarial drug (trademark).— mils. 
palustral (,-us'tr»l), pdns'trian, palus'trine (-/ria), 
of marshu: inhabiting marshu. [L. palOs, 
palOdis, a marsh; paUster, -iris, marshy.] 
pundainant, pacin’, -USB', tb-nunt, a. a Roman 
general’s or high military oilicer’s cloak.—Also 
paladameat'um. [L. patBdOmentum.^ 
imly. See under pale (1 and 2). 
palyn<do», pal-i-nol'a^i, a. the study of sporu 
and poHen-grains. [Gr. palyneln, to sprinkle.]^ 
pam, pom, a. the knave of clubs, hiithut card in 
loo: a game like nap, in which it is higbut 
card. [Sud to be from the Fr. PtmpMle—Gt. 
PamphUos, lit. beloved of all.] 
pampa, pam’pg ^usu. in pi. pampas), a. a vast 
treeleu plain m southern S. America.—mff. 

g auptan.—a. pampero, pam-p&'rB, a violent 
.W. wind on and from the Pampas.—pam'pas- 
grus, a tall, ornamental, reed-like gran (Oyn- 
erium, or Cortaderia) with large thick sily^ 
panlclu. [Sp.,—Quechua pampa, bomba, plain.] 
pampelmooae, pam'pl-mBBs, a. See ponuMdmooae. 
pamper, pam'ptr, 9.t. to feed with fine food 
(arch.): to gratify to the full; to over-indulge. 
— ns, pam'perednm; pam'perer. [A freq. from 
(o6i.) pomp, pomp; c(. Get. dial, pampen, to 
cram.] 

pansphlet. pam'flit, a. a small book stitched but 
not bound; a separately published tractate, 
usu. controversial, on some subject of the day. 
—a. pamphleteer', a writer of pamphlets.—r./. 
to write cwmphlets.—a. and ai(f. pamphleteer'ing. 
[An^o-L. panfletus, possibly from a Latin 
erotic poem PampMIus (—Gr. PamphUos, be¬ 
loved of all) very popular in the Middle Agu.] 
pan, pan, a. a broad, shallow vusel for use in 
the home or in arts or manulhcturu: anything 
of like shape, as the upper part of the skull 
(brain-pan), the patella (knee-pan): a hollow in 
the ground, a basin, in which water collects in 
the rainv season, leaving a salt deposit on 
evaporation: a nIt-pan: a salt-work: the part 
of a firelock that holds the priming: a hard 
layer (hard-pan) in or under the soil: a small 
icefloe: a panfiil: the face (slang). — v.t. to 
wash in a gold-miner’s pan: to obtain by eva¬ 
porating in a pan: to yield; to obtain: to cook 
and serve in a pan: to review, criticiae, harshly. 
— v.l. to wuh earth for gold: to yield ^d'(usu. 
with out): to ruult, turn out (with out): to 
come to an end, be exhausted (with out): to 
cake; to enlaru in speech.— ns. paa'ful:— pi. 
pan'fula; pomi'ikel, pannkle; paiu'ildB, a small 
metal cup: a little inm or uucer: enough to 
fill a cup; ponn'iag, washing for gold: the gold 
so got: harsh critwism.—pan'cake, a thin cake 
of eggs, flour, sugar, and milk, fried in a i»n: 
an aeroplane descent or landing with wings 


nearly horixontal.—r.f. to descend or ali^ so. 
"■ p a n drop (Scot.), a hard smooth pepponiitt 
sweet made in a revolring pan: pan'kanfle, 
a strip of territory stretching out from the main 
body like the handle of a pan.—v.f. (C/.5.} to bag 
esp. on the street.—paa'haiidlar; pan hud 
(Scot.), a loaf of a particular shape, made in^ a 
pan.—Basil in the pan, a mere flash in the pan of 
a flint-lock without discharge: a fitful show of 
bcginniiig without accompliuing anything; pan- 
coke bali, a churchbeU nug on Shrove Tuesday, 
taken as the signal for paneake-nuddng; pan¬ 
cake ice, polar sea ice in thin fiat slabs, found 
as winter draws near; pancake (make-im), cos¬ 
metic in cake form, moist, or moistened bribre 
application: Paaouce Tnesday, Shrove Tuesday^ 
[O.E. panne; a word common to the West 
Germanic languages, possibly an early bmrow- 
ing from L. patina.] 

Pan, pan, n. the Greek god of pastures, flodm, and 
woods, worshipped m Arcadia, and fond of 
music—with goat’s legs and fbet, and sometimes 
horns and ears: later (from associatioo. with 
pdn, the whole) connected with pantheistie 
thought.—^Pan'-pipes, Pan’s pipes, the syrinx, a 
musical instrument attributed to Pan, made of 
reeds.of different lengths, fastened in a row. 
[Gr. PAi.] 

pan, pSn, pawn, pdn, n. betel leaf: betel. [Hind, 

pan.] 

pan, pan, v.t. and v.f. of a cinema or televishm 
camera, to move while taking a picture so as to 
follow a particular object or to produce a 
panoramic effect. (pan(oraina).] 
pan-, pant-, panto-, in composition, all [Gr. pOs, 
pSsa, pSn, gen. pantos, pSsis, pantos.} 
panacea, pan-s-si'e, n. a universal medicine: a 
healing plant vaguely indicated (Spent, pann- 
chaeo, -ki’S). [Gr. panakela — akos, cure.] 
panache, pa-ndsh', -nbsh', n. a plume: knightly 
splendour: swagger: grand manner, theatri¬ 
cality, sense of style. [Fr., — ^It. petmacchto — 
penna, feather.] 

panada, po-n&'da, n. a dish made by boiling 
bread to a pulp in water, and flavouring: a 
thitric binding sauce of breadcrumbs or flour 
and seasoning. [Sp. pan (L. pSnis), bread.] 
Panodol, pan’e-^l, a. a proprietary form of 
paracetamol. [Trademark.] 
panaestbesia, in U.S. panesmesia, pan-ls-thi'sl-e, 
-s)ls, or -es-, n. totality of perception: nnetal 
awareness. — n. panaesthetism (-is' or es’tM-tixm). 
[Gr. alsthisis, perception.) 

Panagia. Same as Panhagia. 

Panama, pan-»-m&', n. a republic, town, and isth¬ 
mus of Central America.—Also mU. —n. and 
adJ. Panamanian (m&'ni-en ).— panama (hat), a 
hand-plaited hat made, not in Panama but in 
Ecuador, of plaited strim of the leaves of a 
South American cyclanthaceous plant (Corfh- 
dovica palmata): an imitation thereof. [Sp. 
Panama.] 

Pan-American, pan-e-mer'I-ken, adl. including all 
America or Americans, North and South.—n. 
Pan-Amer'icanism. [pan- and American.] 
Pan-An^can, patHsng’gli-ksn, adj. r^resenting 
or including all who hold the doctrines and 
polity of the Anglican Church, [pan- and 
Anglican (see Angle).] 

panimthim, pans-rlsh't-am, n. a whitlow. rL.L. 
panirlclum for parSnychbm — Gr. parBnycsM— 
para, beside, onyx, -ychos, nail.] 
panarthritis, pan-dr-thri'tis, n. inflammation in¬ 
volving all the structures of a joint, [pan- and 
arthritiB.] 

panary, pmt'e-ri, adl. of or pertaining to bread. 
—If. a bread store. [L. pdnarlus—pBnls, bread.] 
Panathenaea, pan-ath-l-nS's, lupl. the chief 
national festival of ancient Athens—^tbe lesser 
held ammaliy, the greater every fourth year.— 


Neutral vowels in unaccented sylioUes: td't-meni; fbr certain sounds in foreiga words, see p. viil 



a4b- PtntbMM'Mb PMudMal'ie. [Or. Pono- 
thtnaki.l 

PuMt* pm'aki, or pSm', it. a genus of the AraUa 
family. {Or. ptmax, a name for various healing 
plants; see panacea.] 
paacafca. See pan. 
paace. See pusy. 

Panehatantra, puH~chS-timt'r», n. the oldest otant 
Sanskrit collection of beast-fables, in five books. 
[Sans., five books.] 

paacbayat, pun-cM’y»t, n. a village council. 
(Hindi p^dyar—Sans. paUca, five.] 

Paachen Lama, pSn’cfun la’ma, Tibetan religious 
leader second in importance to the Dalai Lama. 
[Chin, pan ch’an.l 

pancheon, paachion, pan’sh»n, n, a coarse earthen¬ 
ware pan. (App. conn, with pan; perh. in¬ 
fluence bv puncheon.] 

panchromatic, pan-krd-mat'lk, atfi. equally or 
suitably sensitive to all colours: rendering ail 
colours in due intensity.— n. panchro'matism. 
(Or. ehrdma, -atos, colour.] 
pancratium, pan-krS’shi-9m, n. a combination of 
boxing and wrestling.— ae(f. pancri'tian.— n. 
pancrt'tiast (sM-ast), a comprtitor or victor 
in the pancratium.— atff. pancratic {-krat'ik), of 
the pancratium: excelling all round in athtetics 
or accomplishments: of a lens, adjustable to 
different degrees of magnification,—n. pan'- 
cratist. [Or. pankration — kratos, strength.) 
pancreas, paM,gYkri~as, n. the sweetbread, a large 
gland discharging into the duodenum and con¬ 
taining islands of endocrine gland tissue.— ad]. 
pancreat'ic.— ns. pan'cieatin, the pancreatic 
juice; pancreatit'is, inflammation of the pan¬ 
creas. [Or. kreas, -atos, flesh.] 
pand, pand, (,Scot.) n. the valance of a bed. [Cf. 
O.Fr. pamre, to hang.] 

panda, pan'd», n. a remarkable raccoon-like 
animal {Ailurus fulgens) of the Himalayas.— 

J Eiant panda, a larger brast {AUuropus melano~ 
eucus) of Tibet, apparently linking the panda 
with the bears.—^panda car, a small car used 
by a policeman on the beat in a residential 
area. [Said to be its name in Nepal.] 

Pandanns, pan-di’ngs, n. the screw-pine, the typi¬ 
cal genus of the Pandanfi'cese, a family of trees 
and bushes akin to the bulrushes and bur-reeds. 
— ad], pandanfi'ceous. [Malay pandan.] 
paadar. See pander. 

pandation, pan-da'sk»n, n. warping. [L. pand&tid, 
-finis — pand&rt, -Stum, to bend.] 

Pandean, pan-di'»n, a^. of the god Pan: of 
Pan-pipes,—Pandean pipes, Pan-pipes. [Irregu¬ 
larly formed from PSn.] 

pand^, pan'dekt, n. a treatise covering the whole 
of any subject: (in pi ,; cap.) the digest of Roman 
law made by command of the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian in the 6th century.— n. pandect'ist. [L. 
pandecta—Gx. pandektfs—pas, pSn, all, deches- 
thal, to receive.] i 

pandemic, pan-dem'ik, ad], incident to a whole 
people, epidemic over a wide area.— n. a pan¬ 
demic disease.— n. pendemia i-di'mi-»), a wide¬ 
spread epidemic.— a<^. pandd'mian, vulgar: 
sensual. [Gr. pandfimlos—^imos, people.] 
Pandemonium, Pandaemonium, pan-di-mfi'ni-am. 
It. the capital of Hell in Milton's Paradise Lost: 
(without cqp.) any very disorderly or noisy 
place or assembly: (without cap.) tumultous 
uproar.— ad]s. Fandemfi'niac, Pandenumi'acal, 
PandemS'nian, Pandcmonic {-mon'ik). [Cr. pSs, 
pBn, all, daimfin, a spirit.] 
pander, pan'tbr, n. one who procures for another 
the meaiu of gratifying his base passions; a 
pimp.— v.t. to play the pander for: to indulge, 
gratify (with to). —v.i. to act as a pander: tp 
minister to the passions.—lu. pan'deress, a pro¬ 
curess; pan'densm, the employment or prac¬ 
tices of a pander:—^5. pan'dcHy {Shak.), act- 
fiUe, fSr; ml, hSr (her); mine; mOte, 


ing as a pander; paa'darans.—Also paa'dar, 
etc. \Paniwus, in the story of Trouus and 
Cressida as told by Boccaccio iFIbstrato), 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare.] 
pandermite, pan-dSr*mit, n. a hydrogen caldom 
borate found massive at Panderma (Bandinna) 
on the Sea of Marmora. 

pandicniatien, pan-dikS-UPshan, n. the act of 
stretching and yawning. [L. panMculSrl, Staa, 
to stretch oneself.] 

Pandion, pan-di'on, n. the osprey genus. (Gr. 
Pantdfin, father of Procne and Philomela.] 
pandit. Same as pundit. 

Pandora, pan-dfi', -dfi'ra, it. the first woman, made 
for Zeus so that he might throu^ her punish man 
for the theft by Prometheus of heavenly fire, given 
a box from which escaped and spread all the ills 
of human life.—^Pandora's box, any source of 
great and unexpected troubles. (Gr. pSs, pSn, all, 
dfiron, a gift.] 

pandora, pan-dS', -dfi'ra, pandore, pan-dor’, -dfir’. 
It. an ancient Eastern murical instrument like 
a long-nedked lute with (commonly) three 
strings: a bandore.—it. pandu'ra, a pandora: 
a Neapolitan instrument like a mandoline with 
eight metal wires, pitted with a quill.— ad]s. 
pan'dnratc, -d, pandu'riform, fiddle-shaped. [Gr. 
pandoura, a 3-strlnged instrument, fancifully 
connected with Pan, but probably an Eastern 
word; cf. bandore, banjo, mandoline.] 
pandore, pan'dSr, dor, n. an esteemed variety of 
oysters formerly got at Prestonpans on the 
Firth of Forth. [Said to be from the doors of 
the salt-pans, where they were found.] 
pandour, pan’dodr, n. an 18th-century Croatian 
foot-soldier in the Austrian service; a robber. 
—^Also pan'door. [Fr.,—Serbo-Croat pandur — 
L.L. banderius, follower of a banner.] 
pandowdy, pan-dow'di, (U.S.) n. a kind of apple 
pie or pudding. [Origin unknown.] 
pandy, pan'di, (coll.) n. a stroke on the palm as 
a school punishment.—v.r. to slap. (L. pande, 
hold out, imper. of pandlre.] 
pandy, pan'di, (coll., obs.) n. an insurgent sepoy in 
the Indian Mutiny. [Said to be from Pande, a 
common surname.] 

pane, pSn, n. a piece of cloth (obs.)-. a piece of 
cloth pieced together with others, or separated 
from others by slashing (arch.)i a rectangular 
compartment: a panel: a slab of window 
glass: a flat side or face: a length of wall: the 
side of a quadrangle: a rectangular piece of 
ground: a large sheet of stamps issued by the 
Post Office.— v,t. to insert panes or panels in. 
— ad], paned (pSnd), made of panes or small 
squares: variegated. [Fr. pan —L. pannus, a 
cloth, a rag.] 

pane. Same as pean (1; 2), peen. 
panegoism, patt-eg'S-lzm, n. solipsism. [Gr. egS, 
1*1 

panegyric, pan-l-JIr'ik (U.S. sometimes) -Jir’ n. a 
eulogy, esp. public and elaborate (on, upon); 
laudation.—aq/s. panegyr'ic, -il.—adv. panegyr- 
ically.—n. panegyr'icon, in the Greek Church, a 
collection of sermons for festivals.—v.r. pan'egyr- 
ise, -ize (or -e]'»r-), to write or pronounce a 
panegyric on: to praise highly.— ns. pan'egyrist 
(or -]lr', or -e]'»r-)‘, pan'egyry, a great assembly: 
a religious fmtival. [Gr. panigyrikos, fit for a 
national festival— pas, pSn, all, agyris (agorS), 
an assembly.] 

paneity, pa-nl’I-ti, it. the state of being bread. (L. 
panis, bread.] 

panel, pan’I. n. a cloth under a saddle (obs.): a 
crude form of saddle: a rectangular.piece of 
any material: a compartment: a bordered rect¬ 
angular area: a thin flat piece sunk below the 
general surface of a door, shutter, wainscot, or 
the like, often with a raised border: a com¬ 
partment or hurdle of a fence: a strip of material 
/fir; mate; mfi8n,fdbt; dben (then) 
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inaerted in a dnn: a slip cS parchment: auch pa.p. |HU'ic]cad.>-a(0. pan'icfcy, inctiitei} to, 
a sHp ccmtaining a list of names, esp. of jurors: affected by, resulting from, or of the nature of, 
ajun: prior to tile introduction of the national panie.-^aa'ic-iMlt', an easily moved bolt for 
health service, a list of doctors available to emergency exits; paa'ic-mong^er, one who creates 
treat thosp who paid into a national health or fosten panics.--^r. pau'ic-ttrick'en, •Mmck, 
insurance scheme: such a doctor’s list of struck with a panic or sudden fear. [Or. 
patients: an accused person or persons (in pintkos, belonging to Pan; pdaikon idetma), 
sing.', Scots taw): a thin board on which a pw- panic (fear), fear associated with the god Pan.] 
ture is painted: a large long photograph: a panic, pan'ik, n. any grass of the genus Panicum 
group of persons chosen for some purpose, as or of various closely related genera (also pan'ic* 
to judge a competition, serve on a brains trust, grass'): the edible grain of some sp^es.—^Also 
or be the guessers in radio and television guess- pan'ick, pann'ick.— n. pan'ide, a raceme whose 
ing games (panel games).—v.r. to furnish with branches are themselves racemes: loosely, a lax 
a panel or pands: to put on trial (.Scots law): irregular inflorescence.— a4ls. pan'ided, panic'- 
—pr.p. pan'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. pan'eUed.— Slate, -d, furnished with, arranged in, or like. 
It. pan'elling, panel-work.—panel doctor, a panicles.— adv. panic'BIately.— n. Pan'icum, a 
doctor who was on the panel or had a panel; large genus of grasses having the one- or two- 
panel heating, indoor heating diffused from flowered spikelets in spikes, racemes or panicles 
floors, walls, or ceilings; panel pin, a light, —^including several of the millets. [L. pOnicum, 
narrow-headed nail of small diameter used Italian millet.] 

chiefly for fixing plywood or hardboard to sup- panilication, pan-l-fi-kS'shsn, it. conversion into 
ports; panel saw, a saw for cutting very thin bread. [L. pants, bteoA, facire, to make.] 
wood; panel working, a method of working a panim, a Miltonic spelling of paynim. 
coal-mine by dividing it into compartments. Panionic, pan-i-on’ik, tuv- of or including all 
(O.Fr.,—L.L. p<utflc//ia—L. paiimis, a cloth.] lonians. [pan-and Ionic.] 

pang, pang, n. a violent but not long-continued panisk, panisc, pan’tsk, n. an inferior god, at- 
pain: a painful emotion.—v.r. to inflict a pang tendant on Pan. [Gr. Ponirkos, dim. of Pdn.] 
on.— at^s. pang'ing (Shak.), painful; pang'lew. panislam, poit-ir'/din, n. the whole Mohammedan 
(Poss. prong; pronge, prange, have been found.] world; panislamism.— a^. panislam'ic.—itj. 
pang, pang, (5co(.) v.t. to stuff, cram.— ad/, panis'lamisra, an aspiration or movement for 
stuffed, crammed, crowded: tight.— ad/, pang'- the union of all Mohammedans; panis'lamist. 
lull', -fu*', filled full. [Origin unknown.] [pan- and Islam.] 

panga, pang’gs, n. a broad, heavy African knife Panjald. Same as Punjabi, 
used as a tool and as a weapon. panjandrum, pan-Jan'drsm, n. an imaginary 

pangamy, patdgYgs-ml. n. random mating.—o^i. figure of great power and importance, a bur- 

pangamic (pan~gam‘tk). [Gr. gamos, marriage.] jesque potentate, from the Grand Panjandrum 
pangeneiis, pan-Jen'i~sis, n. Darwin’s theory that in a string of nonsense made up by Samuel 
every cell of the body contributes gemmules to Foote.—Also panjan'darum. 

the germ-cells and so shares in the transmission panlogism, pan'Id-jizm, n. the theory that the 
of inherited characters.—it. pan'gen, -gene (-jin), universe is an outward manifestation of the 

a hypothetical unit of living matter.— adi. pan- Logos. [Logos.] 

genet'ic. [Gr. genesis, production.] panmixia, pan-mik'si-s, (Mot.) it. cessation of 

Pan-German, pan-Jdr’man, adf- pertaining to or the influence of natural selection. [Gr. mixis, 
including all Germans.— n. Pan-Ger'manism, a mixing.] 

movement for a Greater Germany or union of pannage, pan’U, n. food picked up by swine in 
all German peoples, ^an-and German.] the woods, mast: the right to pasture swine in 

PangloB8iaa,paii-g/os'/-aii. Pangloss'ie.—o4/s. tak- a forest. [O.Fr. pasnage—L.L. pasttdnatlcum— 

ing an over-cheerful and optimistic view of the pascire, pastum, to feed.] 
world as did Dr Pan'gloss in Voltaire’s Candide. panne, pan, n. a fabric resembling velvet, with a 
pangolin, pang-gd'lln, n. the scaly ant-eater, an long nap. [Fr.] 
edentate mammal (Manis; order Pholidota) of pannelled, pan’Id, v.t. (pa.t.) conjectured to be 
Asia and Africa. [Malay peng~gdUng, rollm', a misprint for spanlelled, i.e. followed or fawned 
from its habit of rolling up.] on as by a spaniel (Shak., Ant. and Cle. IV, 

pangrammatist, pan-gram’s-tist, n. one who con- xii. 26). 

trives verses or sentences containing all the pannicle, pan'I-kl, panniculus, ps-nik'S-bs, n. a 
letters of the alphabet. [Gr. gramma, -atos, thin, sheet-like investment. [L. panniculus, dim. 
letter.] of pannus, a cloth.] 

Panhagia, Panagia, pan-{h)&'gi-», ad/- all-holy, pannier, pan'ysr, or pan'i-sr, n. a provision- 
an epithet of the Virgin in the Eastern Church: basket: a basket carried on the back: one of 
a cut loaf elevated in her honour: a medallion a pair of baskets slung over a pack-animal’s 
of the Virgin worn by bishops. [Gr. hagios, back or over the back of a motor-cycle, etc.: 
holy.] a sculptured basket (arehit.): a contrivance 

panhandle. See pan (1). formerly used for puffing out a woman's dress 

panharmonicon, pan-har-mon’i-kon, it. a mechan- at the hips: the part so puffed out: a piece of 
ical musical instrument mimicking an orchestra, basket-work for protecting archers, or, when 
panhellenic, pan-hel-en'ik, or -en', adj. pertaining filled with gravel or sand, for forming and pro¬ 
to all Greece: including all Creeks.— ns. pan- tecting dikes, embankments, etc.: a covered 
helli'nion, or (L.) panhellS'nium, a council re- basket of medicines and surgical instruments, 
presenting all the sections of the Greeks; pan- hence (blunderingly) an ambulance (mll.).—atU. 
hell'enism (sn-lsm), a movement or aspiration pann'iered. [Fr. panier —L. pSndrIum, a bread- 
for Greek union; panhell'eniat. [Gt. Hetlinikos, basket—penis, bread.] 

Greek— Hettas, Greece.] pannier, pan’yar, -isr, n. a coll, name for a robed 

panic, pan’ik, n. frantic or sudden fi-ight: con- waiter in the Inns of Court. [Origin unknown.] 
tagious fear: great terror without any visible pannikell, pan’i-kel, (Spens.) n. the skull, [pmi- 
fround or foundation: a state of terror about aide.] 

investments, impelling men to rush and sell pannikin. See pan (1). .... 

what they possess.— adi- relating or due to the pannose, pan'ds, (hot.) adi- like felt. [L. pannosus 

god Pan: of the nature of a panic: ihspir^ by — pannus, cloth.] _ 

panic.— v.t. to throw into a panic.—v./. to be panocha, pd-nS'etu, n. a Mexican coarse sugar. 

struck by panic:— pr.p, pan'ickhig; po.t. and [Sp.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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paaontic, pai^^S-b'tiky (eHtom.) eutt. of an ovary, pant, pSut, (/foMhem) a« a public fountain: 
productag ova only, not yolk»romiing celis~ puddle by a midden. [Origin obuure.] 
opp. to merobtlC‘ (Or. Sion, an egg.] pantaUe, pan'to-bl. Same as panted, 

paneraphaean, pan-tm-fU'on, at(f. afi-oracular, an paatagamy, pan-tag'»-mi, n, a word that ought to 
epithet of Zeus: applied (after Rabelais) to the mean universal bachelorhood, applied with un¬ 
word 'drink* (whteh is clebrated by all nations), conscious irony to the universal marriage ^ 
[Gr. omphi, a divine voice.] the Perfectionists, in which every man in the 

panopholna, pan-6-fS'bl-a, n. a form of melan- community is the husband of every woman, 
choiia marked by moundlcss fears; erroneously [Gr. gamos, marriage, agamiS, bachelorhood.] 
used for pantophobia. [Gr. Pan, the god who pantagraph. See pantograph, 
inspired fears, phobos, fear.] Pantagruclism, pan-ta-gr^’al-lzm, -tag'rSb-, n. 

panophthalmitis, pan-of-thal-mVtis, n. inflamma- the theories and practice of Pantagruel as de- 
tion of the whole eye.—^Also panopfathalmia. scribedby Rabelais (d. 1353): burlesque ironical 
[Gr. ophthalmos, eye.] buffoonery as a cover for serious satire.— aSj. 

pimoply, pan’a-pli, n. complete armour: a fuil and n. Pantagruelian {■^Vt-an). — ns. Pantagruel'- 
Buh of armour: full or brilliant covering or ion, a magic herb, hemp; Pantagru'eliit (or 
array.— adj. pan'oplied, in panoply. [Gr. -tag'rdb-). 

panopllS, full armour of altoplite—par, pan, all, pantaleon, pan-taVi-on, n. a very large dulcimer 
hopla (pi.), arms.] invented about 1700 by Pantaleon Hebenstreit. 

panopticon, pan-op'ti-kon, n. a prison in which pantalets, pan-ta-lets', n.pl. long ftilled drawers, 
all prisoners can be watched from one point: worn by women and children in the first half 
an exhibition room. [Gr. optikon (neut. adj.), of the 19th century: a detachable ruffle for 
for seeing.] these, or one simulating these: extended to 

panorama, pan-a-rS'ma, n. a wide or complete various trouser-like garments worn by women, 
view: a picture disposed around the interior of —Also pantalettes— adi- pantalett'ed. [Dim. of 
a room, viewed from within in all directions: pantaloons.] 

a picture unrolled and made to pass before the Pantaloon, ptm-ta-loon', or pan', n. a character 
spectator.— ad/- panoramic C-ram'ik). —^panorama in Italian comedy, and afterwards in pantomime, 

head, a swivei device fitted to the head of a camera a lean old man (originally a Venetian) more or 
tripod to permit the sideways swinging motion less a dotard; (without cap.; Shak.) a feeble 
of the camera when taking panning shots; pano- old man: (without cap.; in pi.) various kinds of 
ramie camera, one which takes very wide angle trousers worn by or suggesting the stage panta- 
views, generally by rotation about an axis and by loon, as wide breeches of the Restoration, later 
exposing a roll of film through a vertical slit. [Gr. combined breeches and stockings, later 18th- 
horSma, a view, from horaein, to see.] century trousers fastened below the calf or under 

panpharmacon, pan-f&r’ma-kon, n. a universal the shoe, children's trousers resembling these, 
remedy. [Gr. pharmakon, a drug.] (usu. pants) trousers generally or long woollen 

Pan-Presbyterian, pan-prei-bi-te'ri-an, adj. of, in- underpants.—n. pan'talon, a movement in a 
eluding, or representing, all Presbyterians, [pan- quadrille.—ad/- pantalooned'.—n. pantaloon'ery, 
and Presbytenan (see presbyter).] buffoonery. [Fr. pantalon —It. pantalone, from 

panpsyebism, pan-sik'lsm, n. the theory that all St Panraleone, a favourite saint of the Venetians.] 
nature has a psychic side.— n. panpsych'ist.— pantechnicon, pan-tek'nl-kon, n. orig., a building 
adj. panpsycbist'ic. [pan- and psychism (see in London intended for the sale of all kinds 
psyche).] of artistic work, turned into a furniture-store: 

pansexualism, pan-seks'k-al-ltm, n. the view that a furniture-van (in full pantech'nicon-van'): 

all mental activity is derived from sexual in- loosely, a receptacle holding a large number of 

stinct.—ad/, pansex'ual.— n. pansex'nalist. [pan- miscellaneous objects. [Gr. technS, art.] 

and sexualism (see sex).] panter. See pander- 

Pan-Slav, pan-slav', adj. of, including, or repre- pantheism, pan'thi-Izm, n. the doctrine that 
seating, all Slavs.—aq/- Pan-Slav'ic.— ns. Pan'- identifies God with the universe: the worship 

Slav'ism, a movement for the union of all Slav of all gods (rare). — n. pan'theist.— adjs. pan¬ 
peoples; Pan-Slav'ist.—a<(/. Pan-Slavon'ic. [pan- tbCist'ic, -al.— ns. panthdol'ogist; pantt^l'ogy, 

and Slav.] a synthesis of all religions and the knowledge 

pansophy, pan'sa-Ji, n. universal knowledge.— a^s. of all gods; Pantheon (pan'thi-on, pan-thi'on), 

pansophic (-sof'lk), -al.— ns. pan'sophism; pan'- a .temple of all the gods, esp. the rotunda 
sophist. [Gr. sophia, wisdom.] erected by Hadrian at Rome (on the site of 

panspermatism, pan-spdr'ma-tlzm, pansperlhism, Agrippa's of 27 B.c.), now the church of Santa 

-mizm, panspermy, -ml, ns. the doctrine of the Maria Rotonda, a burial-^lace of great Italians: 

widespread diffusion of germs, accounting for a building serving as a general burial-place or 

apparent spontaneous generation.— ad/s. pan- memorial of the great dead, as Sainte Geneviive 

spermat'ic, pansper'mic.— ns., pansper'matist, at Paris: an ISth-century place of amusement 

paasper'mist. [Gr. sperma,-a/os, seed.] in London (Oxford Street): all the gods col- 

pansy, pan’zl, n. a name for various species of lectively: a complete mythology. [Gr. theos, a 
violet, esp. the heart’s-ease {Viola tricolor) and god, panthelon, a Pantheon.] 
garden kinds derived from it, as well as other panthenol,pdn'//i/ii-o/,n.avitaminoftheB<omplex, 
species with up-turned side petals and large affecting the growth of hair. 

Irafy stipuin: a soft bluish-purple: an effemin- pantbeologist, etc. Pantheon. See pantheism, 
ate or namby-pamby man: a male homo- panther, pan'thnr, n. a leopard, esp. a large one, 
sexual.—Also(oos.: .ypens., etc.) panes, paunce, formerly believed to be a different species: a 
pawnee (pSns, ^ns).—at^. bluish-purple: effem- puma (V.S.):~-fem. pan'theress.—a^r. pan'ther- 

inate.—a4/- paa'sied. [Fr. pensie—penser, to mo (-iii), pan'therish. [Gr. panther.) 
think—L. pinsSre, to weigh.] pantile, pan'tll, n. a roofing tile whose cross¬ 
pant-. See pan-. section forms an ogee curve: a tile concave or 

pant,pan/, V./. to gasp for breath: to run gasping: convex in cross-section: a flat paving tile (obs.). 
to throb: to wish ardently, to long, to yearn: — adf. (obs. slang) dissenting—chai^ls being 

to bulge and shrink successively, as ships* hulls, often roofed with these.— adJ. pan'tiled^— n. 

etc.— v.t. to gasp out: to yearn (with/or).- pan'tiling. [pan, rile.] 

pant, a gasping breath: a throb.—n. and adj. pimtine, pan'tin, ^obs.) n. a pasteboard jumping- 

paAt'hig.— adv. pant'hl^. [Apparently related jack, fashionable in the 18th century. [Fr. 

to O.Fr. patdolsler, to pant.] pontine, afterwards pantin.j 

fihe.fih’: mi, hdr (her); mine; mSte.JSr: ndlle; mSSn.fdbi; dhen (then) 
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pwitiapcracy, pant-is-ok'rf^sl, or -ts-t fi. a com- 
muniw (planned by Coleridge, Southey, and 
Lovell) in which all should have eciual power.— 
n. pantis'ocrat.—AH. pantisocrat'ic. [Gr. pSs, 
pantos, all, isos, equal, krateein, to rule.] 
pander, pant'hr, (JSkak.) n. the oIRcer in a great 
family who had ^arge of the bread and other 
provisions.—^Also pant'er. [Fr. panetier —L. 
pSnls, bread.] 
panto. See pantomime. 

Pantocrator, pan-tok'rs-tsr, n. the ruler of the 
universe, esp. Christ enthroned, as in icons, etc. 
(Or. kralos, power.] 

partofle, pantofBe, pantoufle, pan'tof-l, ■’tof'l, 
toof’l, n. a slipper: a high chopin (hist.): an 
overshoe (arch.). —^Also pantaUe (pan'ts-bi ).— 
on one’s pantables, on one’s dignity, high horse, 
lofty in manner. [Fr. pantoitfie.] 
pantograph, pan'ta-graf, n. a jointed framework 
of rods, based on the geometry of a parallelogram, 
for copying drawings, plans, etc., on the same, 
or a different, scale: a similar framework 
for other purposes, as for collecting a current 
from an overhead wire.— n. pantograpber 
(-tog'ra-fsr). —pantographic (-td-graf'ik), -al. 
— n. pantog'raimy.—Also (faulty) pan'tagraph, 
etc. [Gr. graphein, to write.] 
pantomime, pan'tt-mim, n. a Roman actor in 
dumb show (hist.)', a play or an entertainment 
in dumb show: a theatrical entertainment, usu. 
about Christmas-time, developed out of this, 
no longer in dumb show, with showy scenery, 
topical allusions, songs of the day, buffoonery 
and dancing strunit loosely upon a nursery 
story, formerly ending with a transformation 
scene and a harlequinade: dumb show.— atf/. 
of pantomime: pantomimic.—pan'to, coll, for 
pantomime.— atfis. pantomimic (~mlm'ik), -al.— 
adv. pantomim'ically.— n. pan'tomimist, an 
actor in or writer of pantomime. (L. panto- 
mimus —Gr. pantomimos, imitator of all— pis, 
pantos, all, mimos, an imitator.] 
panton, pan’tsn, (Scot.) n. a slipper.—n. pan'ton- 
shoe', a horse-shoe for curing a narrow and hoof- 
bound heel. [App. conn, with pantofle.) 
pantophagy, pan-tof’»-Ji, n. omnivorousness.—n. 
pantoph'agist.— a^. pantoph'agous (-gas). [Gr. 
phageln, to eat.] 

pantophobia, pan~t3-fd’bi-9, n. morbid fear of 
everything; (by confusion with panopfaobia) 
causeless fear. [Gr. pas, pantos, all, phobos, 
fear.] 

pantopragmatic, pan-ta-prag-mor'ik, adi. meddling 
in everybody’s business.— n. a universal busy¬ 
body.—n. (treated as sing.) pantoprafnuit'ics,|he 
science of universal benevolent interference. 
[From Peacock’s imaginary society (Gryll 
Cra^e) —Gr. pis, pantos, all, pragmata (pi.), 
business.] 

pantoscope, pan'ta-skBp, n. a panoramic camera: 
a very wide-angled photographic lens— af^. 
pantoscopic (-skop'tk), mving a wide ran^ of 
vision: bifocal. [Gr. skopeein, to look at.] 
pantothenic, pan^to-then'ik, adl. lit. from all 
quarters: applied to an acid, a member of the 
vitamin B commlex, so ubiquitous that the 
effects of its deficiency in man are not known. 
[Gr. panlothen, firom everywhere.] 
pantoum, pan-tSim’, properly paninn, pan-tdSn', 
H. a verse-form orig. Malay, quatrains rhyming 
abab, be be, etc., returning to rhyme a at the 
end. [Malay.] 

pantry, pan'tri, n. a room or closet for provisions 
and table furnishings, or where plate, knives, 
etc., are cleaned.— ns. pan'trymoid; paa'try- 
laan. [Fr. paneterle —^L.L. pinltirta^L. pints, 
bread.] 

pants, pants, n.pl. trousers: drawers.— n.pl. 
paat'ies, very short drawers for children utd 
women, [putaloona.] 


paatnn. See pantoum. 

panser. ptmt'ssr, (Ger.) armour: a tank.—poncer 
division^ an armoured division, 
paolo, pi'6-13, n. an obsolete papal silver coin, 
worth about fivepence:—p/. pa'^ (-U). [It. 
Paolo, Paul, i.e. Pope Paul V.1 
pap, pap, n. soft food for infants, as of bread 
boiled with milk (often >?g.): mash: pulp.— v.t. 
to feed with pap.— aaj. papp'y.—pap'-boat, a 
boat-shaped vessel for pap: pap'-meat, soft food 
for infants: pap'-spoon. [Imit.] 
pap, pap, (dial.) n. a nipple: in place-names, a 
round conical hill. [App. Scand,] 
papa, p»~pi' (U.S. pi'po), n. father (old-fashioned 
Ivpocoristic and genteel): a pope(pd'pd; obs.)-. 
a priest of the Greek Church. [Partly through 
Fr. papa, partly directly from L.L. pipa, Gr. 
hypocoristic papas, pappis, father.] 
pavacy, pi'pa-st, n. the office of,pope: a pope’s 
tenure of office: papal government. [L.L. 
papitia~pipa, pope.] 

papain, p»-pa'in, n. a digestive enzyme in the 
juice of papaw (Carica) fruits and leaves. [Sp. 
papaya, papaw.] 

papal, pi pi, adj. of the pope or the papacy.— 
adi. pap'able, likely to, or qualified to, become 
pope.— v.t. and v.i. pa'palise, -ize, to render or 
become papal or papalist.—its. pa'palisra, the 
papal system; pa'palist, a supporter of the pope 
and of the papal system.— adv. pa'pally.—papal 
cross, a cross with three cross-bars: Papal 
States, States of the Church (see state). [L.L. 
pipilis — papa, pope.] 

papaprelatist, pi-pi'prel's-tist, (Scott) n. a sup¬ 
plier of popish prelates. 

Papaver, p»~pa'v9r, n. the poppy genus, giving 
name to the family Papavera'ceae.— adj. papa¬ 
veraceous (p»-pav-, or -piv-b-ri'sh»s), of the 
poppy family.—it. p^averine (ps-pav’s-rin, -tin, 
or ~piv‘), an alkaloid got from poppy juice.— 
adi. papaverous (-pav’ or -pdv'), resembling or 
having the qualities of the poppy. [L. papiver, 
the poppy.] 

papaw, p»‘pd’, po'po, n. the tree Asimina triloba (of 
the custard-apple family) or its fruit, native to 
the U.S.; the papaya.—^Also paw'paw'. [Prob. 
variant of papaya.] 

papaya, p»~pa'y», n. the tree Carica papaya, or its 
fruit, native to South America but common in 
the tropics, the trunk, leaves, and fruit yielding 
papain, the leaves forming a powerful anthel¬ 
mintic.—Also called papaw. [Sp. papaya (tree), 
papaya (fruit) app. from Carib.] 
pape, pip. It. a Scots form of pope.— adj- pgp'ish. 
popish.— n. (dial, and illlt., by confusion with 
papist) a papist.— n. pap'isher. 
paper, pi'psr, n. a material made in thin sheets 
as am aqueous deposit from linen rags, esparto, 
wood-pulp, or other form of cellulose, used for 
writing, printing, wrapping, and other purposes: 
extended to other materials of similar purpose or 
appearance, os to papyrus, rice-paper, to the 
substance of which some wasps, build their 
nests, to cardboard, and even to tinfoil (’silver 
paper’): a piece of paper: a written or printed 
document or instrument, note, receipt, bill, 
bond, deed, etc.: a newspaper: an essay or 
literary contribution, esp. one read before a 
society: a set of examination questions; free 
passes of admission to a theatre, etc., also the 
persons so admitted: paper-money: paper- 
hangings for walls: a wrapping of paper: a 
quantity of anything wrapped in or attached to 
a paper.—a<(|. consisting or made of paper: 
papery; on pap«.— v.t. to cover with paper: 
to fold in paper: to treat in any way by means 
of paper, as to sandpaper, etc.: to paste end¬ 
papers and fly-leaves to.—n. pa'pering, the 
(H>eration of covering with paper: the paper so 
used.—odi. pa'pery, like paper.—pa'perback, a 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei's-ment; for certain sounds in forrign words, see p. viii 
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book with paper cover; - pa'per-birch', an papier (see piqter), mdchi, chewed— L. masth 
American.'birch wiA papery bark; pa'per*boy, cdriu.] 

•girl, one who delivers newspapers; pa'peivcase, Papilio, pf-^l'i-d, n. the swallow-tailed butterfly 
a box for Meriting materials, etc.; pa’per-chaae, genus, giving name to the family Papiltonidae 
the game of hare and hounds, in which some (‘onU-di), in which all six legs are fully developed 
runners (.hares) set off across country strewing in both sexes.— atff. papiliral'ceous, of butter- 
paper by which others (hounds) track them; flies: butterfly-like: of a form of corolla some- 
pa pcr-cigar' (obs.), a cigarette; pa'per-clip, a what butterfly-like, with a large posterior petnl 
clip of bent wire or the like, for holding papers (vexlUum), two side petals or winm (aloe), and 
together; a letter<lip; pa'per-cloth, a fkbric two anterior petals forming a keel (earina): of 
prepared in the Pacific islands from the inner the Papilioai'ceae, a family of Leguminosae 
bark of the paper-mulberry; pa'per-coal, a characterised by such a corolla, including pea, 
lignite that splits into thin layers; pa'per- bean, clover, gorse, laburnum, etc. [L. pSpilld, 
cred'it, credit given to a person bMause he -dnls, butterfly.] 

shows that money is owing to him; pa'per- papilla, ps-piVe, n. a small nipple-like protuber- 
cutter, a paper-knife: a machine for cutting ance: a minute elevation on the skin, esp. of 
paper in sheets, for trimming the edges of books, the finger-tips and upper surface of the tongue, 
etc.; pa'per-day (taw), one of certain days in in which a nerve ends: a protuberance at the 
each term for hearing cases down in the paper base of a hair, feather, tooth, etc.: a minute 
or roil of business; pa'per-enam'el, an enamel conical protuberance as on the surface of a 
for cards and fine note-paper.—pa'per- petal :—p/. papill'ae (•#).—oeffs. papHl'ar, papill'- 
faced (Shak.), having a thin face like a sheet ary, like, of the nature of, or having, papillae; 
of paper: faced with paper.—pa'per-fastener, papill'ate, -d, papillif'erous (pap-), having papii- 
a button with two blades that can be forced lae; papill'iform, in the form of a papilla.— ns. 
through papers and bent back; pa'per-feeder, papilli'tis, inflammation of the head of the optic 
an apparatus for delivering sheets of paper to nerve; papillfl'ma, a tumour formed by hyper- 
a pnnting-press, etc.; pa'per-file, appliance for trophy of a papilla or papillae, as a wart, etc.— 
filing papers; pa'per-folder, folder (2nd sense); adfs. papillom'atous; pap'illfise, full of papillae, 
pa'per-gauge, a rule for measuring the type- warty—also papiU'ous; papill'filate, finely papil- 
face of matter to be printed, and the width of lose.— n. papill'nle, a very small papilla. [L., 
the margin; pa'per-hanger, one who papers dim. o{papula.) 

walls; pa'per-hangings, paper for covering walls; papillon, pap-e-y3, n. a breed of toy spaniel with 
pa'per-knife, a thin, flat blade for cutting open erect ears. [Fr., butterfly.] 
the leaves of books and other folded papers; papillote, pap'iY-dr, n. a curl-paper: frilled paper 
pa'per-maker, a manufacturer of paper; pa'per- used to decorate the bones of chops, etc. (cook.): 
making; pa'per-mar'bler, one engaged fn oiled or greased paper in which meat is cooked 
marbling paper; pa'per-mill, a mill where paper and served (rook.). [Fr., app.—papillon, butter- 
is made; paper money, pieces of paper stamped fly—L. pSpIlId, -onis.] 
or marked by government or by a bank, as re- papish. See pape. 

presenting a certain value of money, which papist, pa'pist, n. an adherent of the pope: a 
pass from hand to hand instead of the coin name slightingly given to a Roman Catholic.— 
Itself; pa'pcr-mnl'berry, a tree (Broussoneiia n. pd'pism, popery.— a^s. pfipist'ic, -al, pertaln- 
papyrifera) of Eastern Asia and Polynesia, of ing to popery, or to the Church of Rome, its 
the mulberry family, whose inner bark yields doctrines, etc.— adv. pipist'ically.—n. pft'pistry, 
tapa cloth and paper-making material; pa'per- popery. [L.L. papa, pope.] 

mns'lin, a glaxed muslin; paper nautilus, the papoose, pa-poos’, n. a North American Indian 

argonaut (see nautilus); pa'per-ofl'ice, an office child. [Narraganset ptwoos.) 
where state-papers are kept; pa'per-pulp, pulpy pappadom. See pop(p)adum. 
material for making paper; pa'per-reed, the pappus, pap’as, n. a ring or parachute of fine 
papyrus; pa'per-ml'er, one who, or an instru- hair or down, respresenting the calyx limb, 
ment which, makes straight lines on paper; which grows above the seed and helps in wind- 
pa'per-sail'or, an argonaut; pa'per-stain'er, one dissemination in composites and some other 
who prepares paper-hangings: a poor author, plants (hot.): the downy beginnings of a beard, 
scribbler; paper tiger, a person, organisation, — adjs. papp'fise (or -ds ), papp'ous.' [L. pappus 
that appears to be powerful but is m fact the —Cr. pappos, a grandfather, down, a pappus.] 
reverse: pa'per-wash'ing (phot.), water in which paprika, pap’ri-ka, pa-prek’a, n. Hungarian red 
prints have been washed; pa'per-weight, a pepper, a species of Capsicum. [Hung.] 
small weight for keeping loose papers* from Papuan, pap’O-an, adj. pertaining to Papua or 

being displaced; paper work, clerical work: New Guinea.— n. -n member of the black, 

keeping of records as part of a job.—on paper, dolichocephalic, frixzly-haired race inhabiting 
plann^, decreed, existing theoretically only; Papua, etc. [Malay pa/wwo, frizzled.] 
paper over (the cracks), to create the impression papula, pap’D-la, papule, pap'Sl, ns. a pimple: 
that there is or has been no dissent, error, or a papilla:— pi. pap'filae (-le), pap'ules.— eufi. 
fault; paper the house, fill a theatre by issuing pap'QIar.—n. pqtuM'tion, the development of 
free passes. [A.Fr. papir, O.Fr. (Fr.) papier —L. papules.—pap'ulose, pap'filous. [L. papula, 
papyrus —Gr. pappos, papyrus.] a pimple.] 

papeterie, pap-a-tri', n. a stationery-case. [Fr., papyrus, pa-pVras, n. the paper-reed (Cyperus 
stationery, paper-trade.] papyrus, or kindral species), a tall plant c^ the 

Paphian, pa’fi-an, adi- pertaining to Paphos in sedge family, once common in Egypt: its pith 
Cyprus, sacred to Aphrodite: lascivious.—n. a cut in thin strips and pressed together as a 
native of Paphos: a votary of Aphrodite: a writing material of the ancients: a manuscript 
whore. on papyrus:— pi. papy'ri (-rl). — ad}, papyraceous 

papier coUd, pS-pyS kol-d, scraps of paper and (pap-i-ra’shas), papery.— ns. papyrologist (pap-i- 
odds and ends pasted out as a help to cubist roi'a-JIst); papyrol'ogy, the study of ancient 
composition, [rr., glued paper.] papyri. [L. ^p^us—^r. pappros; probably 

papier-michd, pap’yd-m&'sh&. n. a material con- Egyptian.] 

sitting of paper-pulp or of sheeu of paper par, par, n. state of equality: equal value: norm 
pasted together, treated so as to resemble or standard: state or value of bills, shares, etc., 
varnished or lacquered wood or plaster.— ddl. when they sell at exactly the price marked on 
of pipier-mAchd. ' [Would-be French,—Fr. them—I.e. without premium or diisroimr: equality 
JSle,/Sr; mi, hdr (her); mine; m6te,fdr: mate; mdon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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or condition: the number of strokes that should 
be taken for a hole or a round by perfect play, 
two putts being allowed on each ^reen (go^).— 
par contest (bridge), a compMition in which 
points are awarded for the bidding of a pre¬ 
pared hand and for the playing of the hand in 
a directed contract; par vvue, value at par.— 
above par, at a premium, or at more than the 
nominal value; at par, at exactly the nominal 
value; below par, at a discount, or at less than 
the nominal value: out of sorts (/ig.); nominal 
par, value with which a bill or share is marked, 
>or by which it is known; no par value, with no 
stated nominal value; par of exchsinge, the 
value of currency of one country express^ in 
that of another. [L. pir, equal.] 
par, pdr, n. Same as parr, 
par, par, n. a colloquial abbreviation of para¬ 
graph. 

para, pdr'g, n. a small Tui^sh coin: the 40th 
part of a piastre: in Yugralavia the 100th part 
of a dinar. [Turk, parah.] 

Para, p&-rS', n. a city, state, and estuan of Brazil. 
—pari grass, piassava; pari nut, Brazil nut; 
pari rubber, that got from Hevea brasUiensis. 
para-, in composition, beside: faulty: dis¬ 
ordered: abnormal: false: a polymer of: a 
compound related to: closely resembling or 
parallel to (as in ad/s. paramed'ical, helping 
doctors or supplementing medical work; para¬ 
military): in organic chem., having substituted 
atoms or groups attached to two opposite car¬ 
bon atoms of the benzene ring—commonly re¬ 
presented by P-. —pa'ra-compound. [Gr. para, 
beside.} 

para-, pa-ra-, pfx,, parachute, as in ns. par'a- 
doctor, a doctor who parachutes to patients; 
par'afoil, a form of steerable parachute, con¬ 
sisting of air-btled nylon cells; par'ulider, a 
glider with inflatable wings; par'agliding, the 
sport of being towed through the air, then 
allowed to drift to the ground; par'amedic(o), 
a paradoctor.— a^s. par'amedic(al). 
para-amino-salicylic acid, par-»-a-mi'nd'Sal-i-siVlk 
as'id, a drug used along with streptomycin in 
the treatment of tuberculosis:—abbrev. PAS. 
pmalmptism, par-i-bap'tUm, n. uncanonical bap¬ 
tism. [para- (I) and baptism (see baptise).] 
parabasis, pe-rab'9-sis, n. part of the Old Comedy 
of Greece in which the chorus came forward and 
addressed the audience on behalf of the poet. 

i Gr., a going aside—^ora-. beside, beyond, 
tasis, a going.] 

parabema, par-9-bi"ni9, n. in Byzantine architec¬ 
ture, eith» the chapel of the prothesis or the 
diaconicon, when walled off from the bema:— 
pi. parabe'nuita.— adl- parabemat'ic. (Gr. para, 
beside, beyond, bema, a step.] 
puMoah, par-9-bi-b’sis, n. the union of similar 
embryos between which a functional connection 
exists.—<u(|. parabio'tic.—parabiotic twins, Siam¬ 
ese twins. [Gr. para, beside, bidsis, manner of 
life.] 

parable, par'9-bl, n. a similitude: a fable or story 
of something which might have happened, told 
to illustrate some doctrine, or to make some 
dutyctear: a proverb (orcA.): discourse (crcA.). 

-v.t. to represent by a parable.— ns. parabola 
(p9-rab'9-l9), a curve, one of the conic sections, 
the intersection of a cone and a plane parallel 
to its side, or the locus of a point equidistant 
from a fixed point (the focus) and a fixed straight 
line (the directrix)—its equation with vertex as 
origin y'-4ax: ipneralised to include any 
curve whose equation is y"-px’":—p/. parab ¬ 
olas; porob'ole (-le), in rhetoric, a similitude, 
simile, or metaphor.—octfs. parabol'ic (par- 
bol'ik), -al, of or like a parable or a parabola 
or a parabole: expressed by a parable: belong¬ 
ing to, or of the form of, a parabola.—odv. 


paraboi'ically.—v.i. parab'elise, -ize, to set 
forth by parable: to treat as a paraUe.— ns. 
parab'olist; parab'oloid, a surface or solid 
generated by the rotation of a parabola about 
Its axis.— adjs. parab'oloid, -al.—parabolic geo¬ 
metry, Euclidean geometry; parabcdic velocity 
(astron.), the velocity which a body at a given 
point would require to describe a parabola about 
the centre of attraction. [Gr. parabole, a placing 
alongside, comparison, parabola, etc.—para, b^ 
side, beyond, ballein, to throw.] 
parablepsis, par-s-biep'sis, n. false vision: over¬ 
sight.—Also par'ablepsy.—adr-parablep'tic. [Gr., 
looking askant— para, beside, beyond, blepein, 
to see.] 

parabola. See parable. 

parabolanus, par-s-bo-la'nas, n. in the early 
Eastern Church, a layman who tended the sick. 
[Gr. parabolas, venturesome, exposing oneself.] 
Paracelsian, par-s-seVsi-sn, adf. of or relating to 
the fiimous German Swiss philosopher and 
physician, Paracelsus (1493-1541), or resembling 
his theories or practice. The name was coined 
for himself by Theophrastus Bombastus von 
Hohenheim, and apparently implied a claim to 
be greater than Celsus. 

paracentesis, par-9-sen-ti’sls, (surg.) n. tapping. 
[Gr. porakentesis—para, beside, beyond, ken- 
teeitt, to pierce.] 

parachronism, par-ak'raa-/zm, n. an error in 
dating, esp. when anything is represented as 
later than it really was. [Gr. para, beside, be¬ 
yond, chronos, time.] 

parachute, par's-shoot, n. an apparatus like an 
umbrella for descending safely from a height: 
any structure serving a like purpose, as a pappus, 
a patagium.—v.i. to descend by parachute.— n. 
par'achutist—parachute troops. [Fr. parachute 
—It. para, imper. of parare, to ward—L. parare, 
to prepare, and Fr. chute, fall.] 
paraclete, par's-klet, n.'an advocate or legal 
helper, or intercessor—applied to the Holy 
Ghost (John xiv. 26). [Gr. parakletos — para- 
kaleein, to call in, also to comfort—para, beside, 
beyond, kaleein, to call.) 

paracme, psr-ak’me, n. the stage of decline or 
senescence after the culmination of develop¬ 
ment. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, akme, a 
point.] 

paracroatic, par-9-kros'lik, n. a poem whose 
initial letters reproduce its first verse, [para- (1) 
and acrostic.] 

paracusis,par-a-kti'rM, n. disordered hearing. [Gr. 
para, beside, beyond, akousis, hearing.] 
paracyanogen, par-s-si-an'a-Jsn, n. a polymer of 
cyanogen, [para- (I) and cyanogen.] 
parade, pa-rad'. If. show: display: ostentation: 
an assembling in order for exercise, inspection, 
etc.: a procession: ground for parade of 
troops: a public promenade: a parry (fencing). 
— v.t. to shoyr off: to thrust upon notice: to 
lead about and expose to public attention: to 
traverse in parade: to marshal in military order. 
—V./. to march up and down as if for show: 
to pass in military order: to march in pro¬ 
cession: to show off.—paradw'-ground. [Fr.,_ 

Sp. porada — parar, to halt—L. parare, -alum, to 
prepare.] 

paradigm, par's-dim^ n. an example, exemplar: 
an example of the inflection of a word (gram.), 
—adjs. paradigmatic (-dig-mat'ik), -al.—adv. 
imradigmat'ically. [Fr. paradigme—Or. para- 
deigma—paradeiknynai, to exhibit side by side 
—para, beside, beyond,' deiknynai, to show.] 
paradiddlc, par'a-did-i, n. a drum roll in which 
the principal beats are struck by the left and 
right sticks in succession, 
paradito, par'a-d/r, n. a park or pleasure-ground 
esp. m ancient Persia: a park in which fbreign 
animals were kept: the garden of Eden: 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el's-nunf, for ceruin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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liMvca: .tbs aboda (Intermediate or Anal) of 
the Ueiaed dead: any pl|»e of blin: a pa^: 
a mall private .apartnmt (.arch.). — at^s. paia- 
diaak (pah*-dts^’tti), -al, paruinl C^'ttl), 
paradtaean (-dls'l-M), paradiauc (tlis’hak, dit'l- 


-dlt"), paiadisiaii (-dir', -dir'), paradiaic (-dir'. 


paraksid 

paragofie (-gtfik, •gog'tk), -aL- _ 

(Mare, the cohortative tenae in Hebrew— a 
lengthened form of the imperfect or Atture, 
usually confined to the first person, giving the 
sense of *let me* or *let us*. (Gr. paragdgi, a 

_ - ' "' , . . jnd, 

ogein, to lead.] 


'adiae-flsh, a Chinese fireshwater paragon, par'r-gon,-gm, a. a model of perfection 


fish (Macropodus), often kept in aquaria for 
its beauty of form and colouring.—Mrd of 
paradise, any bird of the family ParadisS'idae, 
inhabitants chiefly of New Guinea, close akin 
to the crows but extremely gorgnius in plumage: 
foM’a pmradise (see fool). (Gr. paradeisos, a 
park—O.Pers. palridaiza, park.] 

parados, par'r^s, n. earthworks protecting 
against a rear attack. [Fr.—L. parire, to pre¬ 
pare, dorsum, back.] 

paradox, par'i-doks, n. that which is contrary to 
received opinion: that which is apparently 
absurd but is or may be really true: a self- 
contradictory statement: paradoxical character. 
— adl‘ paradox'al.—n. par'adoxer.— ad), para- 
dox'icaf.—odv. paraitox'ically.— ns. paradox'- 
icahiess; Paradox'ides (~i-diz), a typically 
Middle Cambrian genus of trllobites, some very 
large (2 feet).— ad/, paradoxid'ian.— ns. par'a- 


fow w-fvnm ’-gwrof n* m aasvugpi 

or supreme excellence: match, equal (arch.): 
mate (Spans.): rival (arcA.): comparison 
(Spans.): emulation, competition (Spans.): a 
diamond of 600 carats or more: a blaw marble 
(oAr.): a camlet used for upholstering and dress 
(obr.): 20-point piinting-^ype, intermediate 
oetween great-primer and double-pica.— vj. 
(arch, or rara) to compare: to match: to sur¬ 
pass (Shak.): to hold up as a paragon (Shak.). 
lO.FT.paragon — It.paragons, touchstone; origin 
obscure.] 

paragonite, par’s-g^it, or psr-ag’, n. a soda- 
mica, once mistaken for talc. [Gr. paragSn, 
misleading— para, beside, beyond, again, to 
lead.] 

paragnun, par'»-gram, n. a play upon words by 
change of initial (or other) letter.— n. para- 
igamm'atist. a punster. [Gr. (skdmmata) para 
gramma, (jokes) by letter.] 


texist; paradoxol'ogy, utterance or maintain- paragraph, par’s-graf, n. a sign (in ancient MSS. 


of paradoxes; par'adoxy, the quality of 
being paradoxical.—paradoxical sleep, deep 
sleep. [Gr. paradoxos, -on, contrary to opinion 
—para, beside, beyond, doxa, opinion.] 
paradoxure, par-s-dok'sOr, n. a civet-like carnivore 
of Southern Asia and Malaysia, the palm-cat of 
India.—ai^. paradoxu'rine. [Gr. paradoxos, 
paradoxical, para, beside, beyond, ourS, tail.] 
paraenesis, pareaesis, par-in'i-sis, or -an', n. 
exhortation.— ad/s. paraenetic (-nat'fk), -al. [Gr. 
paralnasis — para, beside, beyond, ainaain, to 
coipntend.] 

paraesthesia, in U.S. paresthesia, par-es-the'sl-a, 
or -as-, n. abnormal sensation. [Gr. para, be¬ 
yond, aisthists, sensation.] 
paraSa, par‘»-fin, n. orii^ally, paraffin-wax— 
so named by its discoverer, Reichenbach, from 
its having little chemical affinity for other bodies: 
generalist to mean any saturated hydrocarbon 
of the methane series, gaseous, liquid, or solid, 
the general formula being ChHm+i: paraffin- 
oil.—^Also par'affine.— v.t. to treat with paraffin. 
-—ad/s. paraffln'ic, par'afflnoid, par'affiny.— 
par'aIBn-t', any of the mineral burning oils 
associated with the manufacture of paraffin. 


a short horizontal line, in the Middle Ages C. 
now H, If) marking off a section of a book, 
etc.: a distinct part of a discourse or writing 
marked by such a sign or now usually by indent¬ 
ing: a short passage, or a collection of sen¬ 
tences, with unity of purpose: a short separate 
item of news or comment in a newspaper.—v.f. 
to form into paragraphs: to write or pu Mt«ti 
paragraphs about.— ns. par'agrapher, par'a» 
graphist, one who writes paragraphs, esp. for 
new8papers.-^^5. parwaphic (-graf'), -al.— 
adv. paragraph'ically. [Gr. paragraphos, written 
alongside—para, beside, beyond, graphaln, to 
write.] 

paragrMiia, par-a-groTl-s, n. writing of wrong 
words and letters, owing to disease or injury m 
the brain.—paragraphic (-grqf’ik). [Gr. 
para, beside, beyond, graphaln, to write.] 

Paraguay, par-a-gwi', -gwi’, n. a country and 
river of South America.~P8ragnay tea, matd. 

paraheliotropic, par-a-hg-ll-d-trop'lk, (hot.) ad/. 
turning edgewise to the light.—n. paraheliot- 
Topism (-ot'ra-pizm). [Gr. para, beside, beyond, 
and hallos, the sun, and tropos, a turn— trapaln, 
to tom.] 


mixtures of liquid paraffin and other hydro- parakeet, parrakeet, par’a-kit, n. a long- 
carbonji; par'affln-acale', unrefined solid par- tailed parrot of various kinds.—^Also peiy Miwt t , 
affln; par'affia-wax', a white transparent parroqnet (-kat), paraqnito (pa-ra-ki’tS). [Sp. 
crystaUine substance got by distillation of shale, parlqulto. It. parrocchatto, or O.Fr. paroaual 
coal, tar, wood, etc., a mixture of solid paraffins. (Fr. parroguat); the ori^ and relations of these 
—liquid paraffin, a liquid form of petrolatum, are not determined.] 

used as a mild laxative. [L. parum, little, paralalia, par-a-la\ -Wll-a, n. a form of speech 
afflnts, having affinity.] disturbance, particularly that in which a diArent 

panffia, parafle, pa-rd% (Seat.) n. pretentious sound or syllable is produced from the one in- 
display. [Cf. paraph.] , . , . tended. [Gr. poro, beside, beyond, bslla. 

paran, por'd, n. lineage (obs.)i high birth or speech.] 

rank: equuiM among persons of whom one paraldehyde,por-a/'tff-Afd, n. a polymer, (CiH«0)t, 
does homage ror all, the others holding of him of acetaldehyde, used to induce sleep, [mura- 0) 


paralalia, par-a-la’, -U'll-a, n. a form of speech 
disturbance, particularly that in which a different 
sound or syllable is produced from the one in¬ 
tended. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, blla, 
speech.] 


(feudal law). [Fr.l 

paraghMsa, par-a-glos’a, n. either of two appen- 
dam of the ligula in insects:—p/. paragms'ae 
(- 1 ).— o^a. para^oss'al; paragloss'ate. [Gr. 
pom, beside, beyond, glSssa, tongue.] 
paraguathous, par-ag‘na-thas, adl- having equal 
mandiblea.—n. parag'nathism. [Gr. para, be¬ 
side, beyond, gtud/ms, jaw.] 
paragaoBis, par-a-gnS'sls, (psych.) n. wrong per- 

S iBon or understanding of sense-impressions, 
r. para, beside, beyond, gndsls, knowing.] 


and aldehyde.] 

paralaipsls, paralipsis, par-a-lip'sls, -Up', n. a 
rhet. figure by which one fixes attention on a 
subject by pretending to neglect it, as *1 will not 
speak of his generosity*, etc.— n. paral(a)i- 
pora'anon, a thing left out, added in supp^ 
n^t:—p/. paral(a)ipom'ena, esp. (in the Se^a- 
Mnt, etc.) the Books of Chronicles. [Gr. paro- 
lelpsls, pandalpomamm (neut. pr. part, pass.)— 
paralal^ln, to leave aside—para, bmde, beyond, 
lalpaln. to leave.] 


I^ae spvMWVf q#«/vaawy ^osvaaag oaaawveasa^tj avefoessrsa av 

paratoae, par-a-gd’Ji, -gi, n. an addition to. the paralexia, par-a-lak'sl-a, n. a defect in the power 
and of a word, os f in afai/ur. anOdst, amongst, of seeiiig and interpreting written langiygn 
uMIst, d in drownd (illiterate for drowri).—a^s. witii meaningless transposition of words’and 
jata,jdr: mi, hdr (her); mtna; note, fir; mOte; mddn.fdhl; dhan (then) 
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•yOftUn. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, kxts, a afflicted with or inclined to paralysis: helpiessiy 
wont.] drunk (slaig).—n. one who is affedtM wim 

paraHpsis, etc. See paraMpsis. paralysis. {Or.parii(ysis,secretundoing,para)yais 

patallaa, par'»-kks, n, an apparent change in the — lyeia, to loosen.] 
position of an object caused by change of Parainaeckiin. SeeParamecimn. 
position in the observer: in astron. the apparent paramagnetic, par.«-mag-ne('/k, atfj. magnetic in 
change (measured angularly) in the position of a the ordinary sense—said of bodies that when 

heavenly body when viewed from' different freely suspended between the poles of a magnet 
points—when viewed from opposite points on place themselves parallel to the lines of force— 
the earth’s surface this change is called the opp. to diamagnetic. —n. paramag'netism. {para- 
daily or diurnal or geocentric parallax', when (1) and nmgnetic (see magnet).] 
viewed from opposite points of the earth’s orbit, paramastoid, par’O-mas’toid, a^. situated near the 
the annual or heliocentric parallax. — adis- paral- mastoid, paroccipital.— n. a paramastoid pro> 
lac'dc, -al. [Cr. paraUaxis—para, beside, be> cess, (para- (1) and mastoid.] 
yond, allasseln, to change— alios, another.] paramatti^ parramatta, par-e-mat'o, n. a fabric 

parallel, par'e-lel, a^. extended in the same like merino made of worsted and cotton. [App. 
direction and equidistant in all parts: analogous, from Parramatta in New South Wales.] 
corresponding: alongside in time: having a Paramecium, par~»~mi'sih)i-am, n. the slipper- 
constant interval (major and minor being animalcule, a slipper-shaped inAisorian:— pi. 
reckoned alike; mus.). —it. a parallel line: aline paramS'cia.—Often misspelled paramoeclum, 
of latitude: an analogue, or like, or equal: an paramaecium. [Gr. paramikis, long-shaped— 
analogy: a tracing or statement of resemblances: para, alongside, mikos, length.] 

a besieger’s trench parallel to the outline of the paramedical. See para- (1), para- (2). 
place besieged: a printer’s reference mark of parament, par'a-niM/, (ohs.) it. a rich decoration, 
two vertical lines: parallel arrangement.— v.t. hanging, or robe. [L. pcrdre, to prepare.] 

to place so as to be parallel: to conform: to paramese, pa~ram'i~si, {Gr. mus.) n. the string or 
represent as parallel: to liken in detail: to find tone next above the mese. [Or. paramese.] 
a parallel to: to match: to be or run parallel parameter, pe-ram'i-Ur, it. a line or quantity 
to.—v.i. to be or run parallel :—pr./t. par'alleling; which serves to determine a point, line, figure, 

pa.t. and pa.p. par'allelod.— v.t. par'allelise,-ize, or quantity in a class of such things {mathT): a 

to furnish a parallel to.— ns. par'allelism, state constant quantity in the equation of a curve: 

or fact of being parallel: resemblance in cor- in conic sections, a tlurd proportional to any 

responding details: a balanced construction of diameter and its conjugate diameter: the latus 

a verse or sentence, where one part repeats the rectum of a parabola: the intercept upon an 

form or meaning of the other: comparison: axis of a crystal face chosen for purpose of 

development along parallel lines: the theory reference (the parametraf p/one): a quantity to 
or belief (in full psychophysical paraDelism) that which an arbitrary value may be given as a con- 
mind and matter do not interact but correspond; venience in expressing performance or for use 
par'alleliat, one who draws a parallel or compari- in calculations {elect.)', variable: a variable 

son: a believer in psychophysical parallelism, which is given a series of arbitrary values 

—^od/. parallelis'tic.— aavs. par'aUelly; par'allel- in order that a family of curves of two 

wise. —parallel bars, a pair of fixed bars used in other related variables may be drawn: any 

gymnutics; parallel motion, a name given to constant in learning or growth curves that 

any linkage by which circular motion may be differs with differing conditions (psychoL). — 

changed into straight-line motion; parallel tuds. param'etral, parametric (par-a-mer'r/k),-al. 

ruler or rulers, rulers joined by two pivoted [Gr. ^ara, beside, beyond, metron, measure.] 

strips, for ruling parallel lines.— adi. par'allel- paranulitan’,P<n^a-mff'/-/ar-/, onmilitaryUnes 
veined {hot.), havmg the main veins running and intended to supplement the strictly mUi- 

side by side.—in parallel, of electrical apparatus, tary. [para- (1) and military (see militMt).] 

so arranged that terminals of like polarity are paramnesia, par~am~ne' 2 h{y)o, n. » memory dis¬ 
connected together. [Gr. parallilos, as if par' order in which words are remembered but not 
alliloin, beside each other.] their proper meaning: condition of believing 

parallalwipcd, par-a-lel-ep’l-ped (or or -a- that one remembers events and circumstances 
pV), It. a solid figure bounded by six parallelo- which have not previously occurred. [Gr. para, 
grains, opposite pairs being identical and parallel, beside, beyond, and the root of mlmneskehh to 

—^Also parallelepip'edon {pi. -a), improperly remind.] 

parallalopi'ped, parallehtpl'pedon. [Gr. parol- paramo, p&'rS^md, n. a bare wind-swept elevated 
Uleplpedon—parallilos, epipedon, a plane sur- plain in South America:—p/. par'amos. [Sp. 
face— epl, on, pedon, mound.] idramo.) 

parallelogram, par-o-leTs-fram, n. a plane four- Paramoecium. £ee Paramecium, 
sided figure, the opposite sides of which are paramorph, par'e-m6rf, {min.) n. a pseudomorph 
parallel and cqual.--a4/s. parallelogrammat'ic, formed by a change in molecular structure witb- 
-al, parallelogramm'ic, -al.—^parallelogram of out change of chemical composition.— atff. para- 
forces, a figure in which the direraon and amount morph'ic.— n. paramorph'ism. [Gr. para, bokle, 

of two component forces are represented by beyond, morphe, form.] 
two sides of a parallelogram, those of their paramount, par'e-mownt, a^. superior to ail 
resultant by the diagonal. [Gr. paraUilogram- othms: supreme:—opp.toparavou.—a. supreme 

moH—grammi, a line.] chief: a superior.— n. par'amouii(t)cy.—odv. 

paralogia, par-e-loi'i-e, a. impairment of reason- par'amoundy.—^paramount diief. [O.Fr. para- 

ing power characteri^ by difficulty in express- mont, par (L. per) d moot (L. ad monteni)', tee 

ing logical ideas in speech.— v.i. paral'ogise, -ize, amount.] 

to reason fabely .—a. paral'ogism, false reasoning paramour, par'a-mSdr, {obs.) adv. by the way of 
—also pard'ogy. [Cr. paraJoglsmos—para, be- love, as a lover, for love’s sake, out of kindness, 

side, bt^ond, Togismos — logos, reason.] —n. a lover of either sex, formerly in an innocent, 

paiWBis,pa-ra/’/-sls, a. palsy, a lots of power now usually in the illicit, sense. [Fr. pur umoar, > 

motion, or sensation, m any part of the body: by or with love— h. per amSrem.] ' 

d^nlvation of power of action.—v.f. partly PanuA, pa-ro-nd', n. river and state in BnziL— 
(pm's-Zb), to afflict with pandysis: to deprive ParanA piae, the tree. Araucaria braslliaia, 

of power of ac^n.—a. paralys'er.—para- rmtive to S. Brazil, or its wood, 
lytie (ponw-ff/'lk), of or pntaining to para^sis: paranephros, pmss-m/'ros, a. the suprareoal 

Nsotral vowels In un accented syllables: el'a-maaf: fbr certain sounds in foreiga words, see p. viii 
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gltnd, neftr the kidii^.->'a((^. paruwph'ric. [Gr. gland—applied to the pineal eye. Ipara* 0) and 

pent, beside, beyond, mpkros, kidney.] pineal.} 

panuMte, par-a-ni'ti, (Gr. mus.) n. the string or paraidegia, par-9-pWJ{y)9, n. paralysis oS the 
tone next below the nete. [Gr. paraniti.] lower part of the b<kly.— aeOs- pan^lectic 

parancipdr'aiig, R. aheavy Malayknife. [Malay.] (rplekt'ik), patwlegie (rpH/' or -plej’). [lonie 
paranitioaiiiline, par’i-ni-trS-an l-liit, n. a nitro- Gr. parapligii, a stroke on the side—para, be- 
dcrivative of aniline, used in dyeing, [para- (1) side, beyond, pligi, a blow.] 
and oitraanilinc (see nitre).] parapodium, par-^6'dt-»m, n. one of the joint- 

paranoia, par-»-Hoi'», n. a form of mental dis- less lateral appendage ofpolychaete worms, etc.: 
order characterised by fixed delusions, esp. of a swimming organ in some molluscs, a lateral 
grandeur, pride, persecution.—Also (rare(y) expansion of the foot:—p/. parapA'dia.—a4i. 
paranoea paranoi'ac, of paranoia. parapA'did. [Gr. para, bnide, b^ond, pour, 

—fl. a victim of paranoia.—Also paranoe'ic, podos, a foot.] 

paranoic {~n8’ik).—^a^s. par'anoid, paranoid'al, parapqphysis, par-9~pof't-sh, n. a ventral trans- 
resembling paranoia. [Gr. paranoid—para, be- verse process of a vertebra:— pi. parapo^'yses 
side, beyond, noos, mind.] i-siz).—adf. parapwhysial {par-ap-d-fit'l-»0. 

paranormal, par-9~ndr’m»l, atO- abnormal, esp. [para- (1) and apophysis.] 
psychologically, [para- (1) and normal.] panpsycluam, par-a-si'kizm, n. panpsychistic 

paranthelion, par~a»-thi'li-on, n. a diffuse whitish parallelism.— tu^s. parapsy'chic, -af; para- 
image of the sun, having the same altitude, at psycholog'ical.— ns. parapsychorogist; para- 
an angular distance of 90’’ to 140°:— pt. paran- psychol'ogy, psychical research: the study of 
the'lia. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, anti, against, phenomena sum as telepathy and clairvoyance 
kilios, the sun.] which seem to suggest Uiat the mind can gain 

paranymph, par'a-nintf, (ant.; Mils.) n. a friend knowledge by means other than the normal 
who went with the bridegroom to fetch the perceptual processes; parapsychA'sis, an ab- 
bride, a groomsman or bridesmaid: one who normal psychosis, [para- (1) and psychism.] 
countenances and supports another. [Gr. para- paraqnadnrie, par-»-kwod"rat, n. the squamosal. 
ny^hos—para, beside, beyond, nymphi, a (para- (1) and quadrate.] 
bride.] parMuat, par’a-kwat, n. a weed-killer very 

parapet, par'»-pit, n. a bank or wall to protect pcnsonous to human beings, 
soldiers from the fire of an enemy in front: a paraquito, por-s-kd'fd. See parakeet, 
low wall along the side of a bridge, edge of a para-red, Mr'a-red', n. an azo-dye for cottons, 
roof, etc.— adJ. par'apeted, having a parapet, derived from parenitroaniline. Qsara- (1).] 

[It. parcpetto, from pfx. para- (see parachute) pararosaniline, par-a-ros-an'i-lin, n. a base enter- 
and It. petto —L. pectus, the breast.] ing into various dyestuffs, such as magenta, 

paraidi, par'/^f, n. a mark or flourish under one’s [para- (1) and rosaniline.] 
signature.— v.t. to append a paraph to, to sign pararthria, par-dr'tkri-a, n. disordered articuia- 
with initials. [Fr. parapke; cf. paragra^.] tion of speech. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, 
pwqihasia, par-a-fS’ik(y)a, n. a form of aphasia arlkron, a joint.] 
in which one word is substituted for another.— parasang, par'a-sang, n. an old Persian measure 
a4f. paraphasic (-fd'zik, -sik). [para- (1) and of length, reckon^ at 30 stadia, or between 3 

mihaaia.] and 4 miles. [Gr. parasangis, from O.Pers. 

paraphernalia, par-a-/ar-nd/'ya, -i-a, n.pl. formerly, (mod. Pers. farsang).) 
property other than dower that remained under parascenium, par-a-se'id-am, n. in the Greek 
a married woman's own control, esp. articles of theatre, a wing, side-scene:— pi. parasce'nia. 
jewellery, dress, personal beloi^ings: ornaments [Gr. paraskenlon—para, beside, beyond, skene, 
of dress of any kind: trappings: equipment: tent, stage.] 

miscellaneous accessories. [Late L. parapker- parasceve, ^’a-sev, par-a-se've, n. preparation 
ndlia—paropkerna —Or., from para, beside, be- (obs.): the eve of the Jewish Sabbath, Friday, 
yond, pAerae, a dowry— pkerein, to htintf.) the day of preparation (arch.): Good Friday 

paraphilia, par-a-fil'l-a, n. sexual perversion — n. (R.C. Church). [L.L. parasceve—Or. para- 
paraphiliac (-fiVi-ak), one who indulges in abnor- skeui, preparation—para, beside, beyond, skeue, 
mal sexual practices.—Also adf. j^ara (1) and equipment.] 

Gr. pAl//a, fondness, liking for.] paraselene, par-a-se-le'ni, n. a mock moon:— 

paraphimosis, par-a-JT-md'sis, n. strangulation of pi. paraselA'nae (-r#). [Gr. para, beside, beyond, 
the glans penis by constriction of the prepuce, seifni, moon.] 

[para- (I) and phinuMis.] parasite, par'a-sit, a. a hanger-on or sycophant 

paraphoma, par-a-flS'nl-a, n. in Byzantine music, who frequents another’s table: one who lives 
a melodic progr^ion by fourtlu and fifths: a at the expense of society or of others and con- 
morbid change of voice: an alteration of the tributes nothing: an organism that lives in or 
voice, as at puberty.— adf. pAraphonic (-fon'ik). on another organism and derives subsistence 
[Gr. para, beside, beyond, phSne, voice.] from it without rendering it any service in re- 

paraphrase, par'a-fr&z, n. expression of the same turn: in literary but not scientific use extended to 
thing in other words: an exercise in such ex- anepiphyte.—adfr. parasitic (-ri/'iA),-al, of, of the 
pression: a verse rendering of a biblical passage nature of, caused by, or like, a parasite.—odv. 
for church singing, esp. in the Church of Scot- parasit'ically.— ns. parasit'icalness; parasiticide 
land.— v.t. to express in other words.— v.l. to (-slt'i-sld), that which destroys parasites; par'- 
make a paraphrase.— ns. par'aphraser, par'a- asitism (si7-izRi).—a4f. par'asitoid(-jir-), parasitic 

phrast (-frost), one who paraphrases.— adjs. in one phase of the life-history, thereafter in- 

paraphrast'ic, -al.— adv. paraphrast'ically. [Gr. dependent.—Also n. — ns. parasitorogist; para- 

paraphrasls — para, beside, beyond, phrasis, a sitbl'ogy; parasitA'sis, infestation with parasites, 
speaking—pArarefR, to speak.] [Gr. parasitos—para, beside, and sitos, corn, 

p a ra ph r axia, -phraxis, par-a-fraks'l-a, -fraks'ls, n. bread, food.] 

inability to perform purposive movements pro- parasol, par'a-sof, or -sol', n. a sunshade: an 
perly. [para (1), and Gr. phraxis, barricade.] aeroplane with its wings overhead. [Fr.,—^It. 
poraphyais, pa-raf'l-sis, n. a sterile filament parasole—para, imper. of parare, to ward—L. 
among spore-bearing structures in lower plants: parire, to prepare, and sole —L. sSI, sdlis, the 
—pi. panqihysea (-tiz). [Gr.. a side-growth— sun.] 

para, beside, beyond, pkyais, growth.] porasphenoid, par-a-gfS’noid, adl. alongside the 

par^ineol, par-a-pin’i-al, a4l> beside the pineal aplumoid bone.— r. a bone of the skull, part of 

fite,fl»: mi, hOr (hm); ndne; mite, far; mBie; miSn.fdbt; tOmn (then) 
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the cranial floor, [para* (1), ephenoid (see 
■phene).] 

parasticby, pgr^as'il-ki, {bof.) n. a secondary 
spiral joining leaf-bases on an axis, visible 
where the leaves are crowded together, e.g. the 
scales of a pine-cone. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, 
stichos, a row.] 

parasympathetic, par-j~sim-p»'thet'ik, atfj- See 
under sympathy. 

paresynthesis, par-»-sin‘thi-sis, n. derivation of 
words from compounds, as come-at-able, where 
come and at are first compounded and then the 
derivative suffix -able added.— adtj. parasyo- 
dietic i-thet'ik). —n. parasyn'theton, a word so 
formed:—^p/. parasyn'theta. [Gr.] 
parataxis, par-a-tak'iis, [gram.) n. the arrange¬ 
ment of clauses or propositions without con¬ 
nectives.— atlfs. paratac'tic, -al.— adv. paratac'- 
tically. [Gr.,— para, beside, beyond, taxis, ar¬ 
rangement.] 

parathesis. pe-rath'i-sis, n, apposition (gram.): 
compounding of words without change, as L. 
respOblica from res and publica (philol.). [Gr.. 
placing alongside.] 

parathyroid, par-a-thVroid, a^j. beside the thyroid. 
— tt. any of a number of small ductless glands 
apparently concerned with calcium metabolism, 
[para- (1) and thyroid.] 

paratonic, par-»-ton'ik, (bot.) ad), induced by 
external stimulus. (Gr. para, beside, beyond, 
to/ios, a stretching.]_ 

paratroops, par'»-troops, n.pl. troops carried by 
air, to be dropped by parachute.— n. par'a- 
troopcr. [para- (2) and troop.] 
paratyphoid, par-»-ti'foid, n. a disease (of various 
types) resembling typhoid.—Also adj. [para- (1).] 
para vail, por-^-rd/', at^. inferior: lowest, said of 
a feudal tenant: of least account—opp. to 
paramount. (O.Fr. par aval, below—L. per, 
through, ad, to, valtem, accus. of vallis, valley.] 
paravane, par's-van, n. a fish-shaped device, with 
fins or vanes, towc^ from the bow, for deflecting 
mines along a wire and severing their moorings 
—sometimes called an ‘otter’: an explosive 
device of similar design for attacking sub¬ 
merged submarines, [para- (2) and vane.J 
paravant, paravaunt, par-a-vant', vont’, Spens. adv. 
in front, first, beforehand, pre-eminently. [O.Fr. 
paravant — par, through, avant, before—L. ab, 
from, ante, before.] 

Parazoa, par-a-z6'a, n.pl. a division of the animal 
kingdom, the sponges, co-ordinate with Protozoa 
and Metazoa. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, zoion, 
animal.] 

parboil, par'boil, v.t. orig., to boil thoroughly: 
(now, by confusion) to boil slightly. [O.Fr. 
parbolllir —L.L. perbullire, to boil thoroughly: 
influenced by confusion with part.] 
parbreak, par'brak, (arch.) n. a vomit.— v.t. and 
v.i. (par' or -brak’) to vomit:— pa.p. parbreaked. 
[M.E. brake, to vomit; cf. Du. broken; the 
pfx. may be Fr. par-,] 

parbuckle, pdr'buk-l, n. a purchase made b^ mak¬ 
ing fast a rope in the middle and passing the 
ends under and then over a heavy object to be 
rolled up or down: a sling made by passing 
both ends of a rope through its bight.— v.t. to 
hoist or lower by a parbuckle. [Earlier par- 
bunkel, parbuncle; origin unknown.] 

Pares, par'ka, n. a Fate, any one of the Roman 
goddesses Nona, Decuma, and Morta,. identified 
with the Greek Moirai:— pi. Par'eae (-se). (L., 
prob. conn, with parfre, to produce, not parcire, 
to spare.] 

parcel,par's/, n. a little part: a portion: a quan¬ 
tity: a group: a set: a pack (depreciatively): 
a lot: an item (arcA.): a sum of money lost 
or won (coll.): a package, esp. one wrapped in 
paper and tied with string: a continuous stretch 
of land.— adv. (arch.) partly.— aiff. (arch.) in 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


part.— v.t. to divide into portions (esp. with 
out): to malm up into parcels or a parcel (esp. 
with up): possibly, to make up into a total, 
complete, round off, or to add up or detail, 
item by item (Skak., Antony and Cleopatra, V, 
ii): to cover with tarred canvas (naut.):—pr.p. 
par'celling; pa.t. and pa.p. par'celled.—aOv. 
par'ceiwise, by parcels, piecemeal.—par'cel-bawd 
(Shak.), one partly a bawd.—a<(/. par'cel-gilt', 
partially gilded.—parcel post (also, formerly, 
parcels post). Post Office service forwarding and 
delivering parcels. [Fr. parcelle (It.particetla) — 
L. particula, dim. of pars, partis, a part.] 
parcener, par'san-ar, n. a co-heir.— n. par'cenary 
(-a-rl), co-heirship. [A.Fr. parcener-’-L.L. 
partionarius — pars, part.] 

parch, parch, v.t. to make hot and very dry: to 
roast slightly: to scorch.— v.i. to be scorched: 
to become very dry.— adj. parched.— adv. parch'- 
edly.—fi. parch'edness. [Origin unknown.] 
parchment, parch'mant, n, the skin of a sheep, 
goat, or other animal prepared for writing on, 
etc.: a piece of this material: a manuscript 
written on it: a parchment-like membrane or 
skin.— adi. of parchment.— v.t. parch'mentise, 
-ize, to make like parchment, esp. by treating 
with sulphuric acid.— adj. parch'menty, like 
parchment.—parchment paper, or vegetable 
parchment, unsized paper made tough and 
transparent by dipping in sulphuric acid.— 
virgin parchment, a fine kind of parchment made 
from the skins of new-born lambs or kids. [Fr. 
parchemin —L. pergamena (chartu), Pergamene 
(paper)—from Ur. Pergamos, Bergamo, in Asia 
Minor.] 

parcimony, an arch, spelling of parsimony, 
parciose, par'kloz, n. a screen or railing in a 
church enclosing an altar or tomb, or separating 
a chapel or other portion from the main body 
of the church. [O.Fr.' pa.p. (fern.) of parclore 
—L. per, through, clautUre, clausum, to close.] 
pard, pdrd, n. the leopard.— ns. pard'al (-al), 
pard'ale (-al, -al; Spens.), pard'alis, a pard: a 
small pard once supposed a diflerent species.— 
acA's. pard'ed, spotted; pard'ine (-in), [h.pardus 
(masc.), pardalis (fern.)—Gr. pardos, pardalis; 
prob. of Eastern origin.] 

pard, pdrd, pard'ner, -nar, (U.S.) ns. slang forms 
of partner. 

pardi, pardie, pardy. See perdie., 
pardon, pdr'dn, v.t. to forgive: to allow to go un¬ 
punished: to excuse: to tolerate: to grant in 
remission, refrain from exacting or taking: to 
grant remission of sentence to (even if the con¬ 
demned has been found innocent).—v.i. to for¬ 
give: to grant pardon.— n. forgiveness, either of 
an offender or of his oflence: remission of a 
penalty or punishment: forbearance: a warrant 
declaring a pardon: a papal indulgence: a 
festival at which indulgences are granted (obs.). 
— adi. par'donable, that may be pardoned: ex¬ 
cusable.— n. par'donableness.— adv. par'donably. 
— n. par'doner, one who pardons: a licensed 
seller of papal indulgences (hist.). — n. and ad/. 
par'doning.— adj. par'donless, unpardonable.— 
J beg your pardon, pardon?, what did you say? 
pardon me, excuse me—used in apology and to 
soften a contradiction. [Fr. pardonner —L.L. 
perddnare —L. per, through, away, ddn&re, to 
give.] 

pare, par, v.t. to cut or shave off the outer surface 
or edge of: to trim:, to remove by slicing or 
shaving: to diminish by littles.—n. pAr'er. (Fr. 
parer —L. parare, to prepare.] 

paregoric, par-i-^or'ik, adj. soothing, lessening 
ain.—ft. a medicine that soothes pain: an alco- 
olic solution of opium, benzoic acid, camphor, 
and oil of anise. [Gr. paregorikos — parigoreein, 
to exhort, comfort— para, beside, beyond, and 
agord, marketplace.] 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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pareira 

panini, pa-rH'rt, n. orig., a tropical meniapenna- 
eeout eUtnUttg plant {CIssampehs pareira) or 
its root'(now called false pareira): a South 
American plant of the same family (Chondroden- 
drort tomentoswn, pareira brara, br&'ve, i.e. 
wild): a tonic diuretic drug derived from its 


etc., are used by some. [App. O.Fr. parjeter, 
to throw all over.] 

parhelion, par~hei'i-»n, n. a mock sun:—«/. par- 
h€iia.— oafs, parhelic i-M’Hk, •he'M), patbeU- 
acal [Irregularly—Cr. pariUon — 

para, beside, beyond, killos, sun.]^ 


white pareira (Abuta ru/escens), another parbypata, pSr-hip'e-ti, (Gr. mus.) n. the lowest 


South American plant of the same family, note but one in a tetrachord—next above the 
(Port, parreira, wallclimber.] hy^ate. [Gr. para, beside, beyond; see h^nte.] 

parella, p»-rel'», n. a crustaceous lichen {Lecanora panah, par’i-», par', or (esp. U.S.) pe-rfe, n. a 
parella) yielding archil: extended to others of member of a caste in Southern India lower than 

like use.—^Also parelle'. [Fr. parelle.] the four Brahminical castes: one of low or no 

parencephalen, par-en-sef’9-Ion, n. a cerebral caste: a social outcast: an ownerless cur of 

hemisphere. [Gr. para, beside, beyond, en- Eastern towns (in full pariah dog), a pye>dog. 

kephalon, brain.] [Tamil paraiyar.] 

parrachyma, po-reng'ki-tta, n. the ordinary soft parial. Same as pairial; see under pair, 
thin-walled tissue of plants, not differentiated Parian, pd'ri-en, adf. of the island of Faros, in 
into conducting or mechanical tissue: soft the Aegean Sea.— n. a native or inhabitant of 
spongy indeterminate tissue in animals.— adi- Paros: a fine porcelain like marble.—Parian 

parenchym'atous. [Cr. para, beside, beyond, marble, a fine white marble found in Paros. 
enchyma, inftision, inpouring.] parietal, ps-ri'i-tl, adj. of a wall or walls: of, 

parenesis. See paraenesis. attached to, or having connection with, the side, 

parent,pdVsnr, R. one who begets or brings forth: or the inside of the wall, of a cavity, esp. a 

a father or a mother: one who, or that which, plant ovary: pertaining to or near the parietal 

P roduces: that from which anything wrings or bone: residing, or relating to residence, within 

ranches: an author: a cause: as a Gallicism, the walls of a college (I/.S.).— n. a bone Qiarietal 

a relative.—n. pb'rentage, descent from parents: bone), forming with its fellow part of the sides 

extraction*, rank or character derived from one’s and top of the skull, between the frontal and 
parents or ancestors: relation of parents to the occipital. [L. parietSlis—paries, parietis, a 
their children: state or fact of being a parent: wall.] 


parents collectively, or perh. parent {Spens .).— pari-mutuel, par-e-mu-tu-el, n. a betting-machine 


adl- parental (ps-rent'ol). — adv. parent'ally.— n. 

S 'renthood, state of being a parent: duty or 
dings of a parent.— at^. pS'rentless, without a 
parent. [Pr. parent, kinsman—L. parens, -ends, 
old pr.p. of pargre, to bring forth.] 
pareoteiid, par-en’tsr-ol, ad), not intestinal: not 


parent'ally.— n. which automatically pools stakes and distri- 
parent: duty or butes winnings—a totalisator. [Pr., lit. mutual 
ntless, without a bet.] 

L. parens, -ends, paring, pea'ing, n. act of trimming or cutting off: 
th.] that which is pared off: the cutting off of the 

t intestinal: not surface of grass land for tillage, [pare.] 


by way of the alimentary tract (said of the ad- pari passu, p&'ri pas'U, pa’ri, pas’do, (L.) with 
ministration of a drug).— adv. paren'terally. equal pace: together. • 


[ur. para, beside, and enteral.] panpumate, par-i-pin-u,-at, [oor.; ary. pin 

pareadieaia,pa-reR'lA/-srs, n. a word or passage of out a terminal leaflet. [L. pSr, equal.] 
comment or explanation inserted in a sentence Paris, par'is, n. the capital of France, 
which is grammatically complete without it: originating in, Paris.— adi- Parisian (/ 
a figure of speech consisting of the use of such -zfynn, -zhsn), of or pertaining to Pa 
insertion; a digression: an interval, space, native or resident of Paris:— Fr.fem.l 
interlude: (usu. in pi.) a round bracket ( ) used (pa-re-zg-en,-zyen ’).—Paris doll (o&.t.), 
to mark off a parenthesis:— pi. paren'theses figure dressed in the iatest fashions, sc 

i-sgz ).— v.i. parenth'esise, -ixe.— a<ys. parenthetic Paris modistes: Paris green, copper ar 

(par-9H-thet’ik), al, of the nature of a parenthesis: acetate, a pigment and insecticide. [] 

using or over-using parenthesis.— adv. paren- the Gallic tribe of the Paris district.] 

_rt ^ee ese nemwsmle *e m 


paripinnate, par~i-pin’lt,-&t, (jbot.) ad), pinnate with¬ 
out a terminal leaflet. [L. pSr, equal.] 


thet'ically. [Gr.,— para, beside, beyond, en, in, parish, par'ish, 
thesis, a placing.] church and m: 

Pareoean, par-i-e'zn, adi- of a race inhabiting Church: a di 
South China, Burma, etc.—otherwise called minister or p: 
Southern Mongoloid.—Also n. [Gr. para, be- ministrative ai 
side, ids, dawn.] now in Scotia 

parergon, par-dr’gon, n. a by-work, any work people of a ] 
subsidiary to another:— pi, parer'^. [Gr.,— nomination (I 

para, beside, beyond, ergon, work.] to a parish; 

paresis, par'i-sis, n. a diminished activity of func- parish: for th 
tion—a partial form of paralysis.— adl. paretic (see parochin) 
i-et'ik). [Gr..—portenfl/, to rebx.] who belongs i 

pufait, p&r-fe’, n. a kind of frozen dessert con- a member of 
taining whipped cream and eggs. [Fr., lit. the church ol 
perfect.] parish cleric, I 

parfleche, par-flesh', n. a dried skin, usu. of parish: the Oi 
buffalo: an article made of it. [App. Canadian service of tl 
Fr.] council, a bo< 

pargbuii pcrgnanah, psr-gun'a, n. a division of of a parish^ 
a zillah in India. [Hind, and Pers parganah.) priest, a mmi 
pargaaita, par'gz-sit, n. a green amphibole. a parish; pa 

IPargas in Finmnd.] local interesU 

pattet, pdr'JIt, v.t. to plaster over: to cover with the births, be 
omamentid plaster-work: to decorate the sur- a parish are i 
fiioeof: tobedaub:—pr.p. par'geting; pa.t. and top formerly 

S ,p. par'geted.—n. piaster spread over a sur- parish.—on ft 

w: cow-dung plaster for chimney flues: oma- [A.Fr. paroch 
woi^ in plaster: surface decoration.— paroikIS, an e 
VJ. pavga, to plaster.—ns. par'geter; par'getjng, olkos, a dwe 
pMga'-wan^'^ inegular forms par'getting, Qr.parochos, 


I aoovp JTMV ewy oiew araegraovse va a. aWkp 

originating in, Paris.—ad/. Parisian (pz-rrzysn. 
-zlyrzn, -zhzn), of or pertaining to Paris.—n. a 
native or resident of Paris:— Fr, fern. Parisienne 
(pa-re-zi-en,-zyen ’).—Paris doll Xobs.), a small 
figure dressed in the iatest fashions, sent out by 
Paris modistes: Paris green, copper arsenite and 
acetate, a pigment and insecticide. [E. Parisii, 
the Gallic tribe of the Paris district.] 


larish, par'ish, n. a district having its own 
church and minister or priest of the Established 
Church: a district assigned by a church to a 
minister or priest: division of county for ad¬ 
ministrative and local government purposes (not 
now in Scotland); in Louisiana a county: the 
people of a parish: a congregation or a de¬ 
nomination (,U.S.).r-adi. belonging or relating 
to a parish; employed or supported by the 
parish: for the use of the parish.— ns. par'idien 
(see parochin); parishioner {pz-rish's-ner), one 
who belongs to or is connected with a parish: 
a member of a parish church.—^parish church, 
the church of the establishment for a parish; 
parish cleric, the clerk or recording officer of a 
parish: the one who leads the responses in the 
service of the Church of Engund; paridi 
council, a body elected to-manage the affairs 
of a parishj parish councillor; parish minister, 
priest, a mmister or priest who has charge of 
a parish: parish pump, the symbol of petty 
local interests; parish register, a book in wh^ 
the bjrths, baptisms, marriages, and deatte of 
a parish are registered; pari A top, a spinning- 
top formerly kept for the amusement of the 
parish.—on die pariah, in receipt of poor-relief. 
[A.Fr. paroche (Fr. paroisse}—l,. parochla—Ot. 
paroikia, an ecclesiastical district—pore, beside, 
oikos, a dwelling; altmed by confusicm with 
Gr. parochos, a purv^or.] 


fate, firi mg, hib- (her); mine: m8le,flir; rndte; mdan,fd6t: dhen (then) 


pariqUabie 
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pariijrllibic, par^l-sl-ld>'ik, a4l- having the same 
number of syllables. [L. pSr, equal.] 
garitor, par’i-t»r, {Shak.) n. aphetic for apparitor, 
parity, par'i-//, n. equality in status: parallelism: 
equivalence: a standard equivalence in currency. 
—parity law, a law that a symmetry obtains in 
the natural world with no distinction between 
right and left, long held as basic, but shown in 
1957 not to apply in the field of nuclear physics. 
[Fr. parild —L. paritas—par, equal.} 
parity, par't-ti, n. the condition or fact of having 
borne children. [L. pardre, to bring forth.] 
park, park, it. an enclosed piece of land for 
beasts of the chase: a tract of land surrounding 
a mansion, kept as a pleasure-ground: hence 
often part of the name of a house, street, or 
district: a piece of ground for public recreation: 
a piece of country kept in its natural condition 
as a nature-reserve or the like: a paddock, 
grass field (Seal.): a field ilreland): a level 
valley among mountains a place occu¬ 

pied by artillery, wagons, etc. (m//.): a piece 
of ground where motor-cars or other vehicles 
may be left untended: an enclosed basin for 
oyster-culture.— v.t. to enclose in a park: to 
make a park of: to bring together in a body, as 
artillery: to place and leave in a parking-place: 
to deposit and leave (coll.). — v.i. to use a car 
park or parking-place.—ns. park'er (obs.), a 
park-keeper; park'ing, the action of the verb 
park: a turf strip, sometimes with trees, along 
the middle of a street (U.S.). — aeHs. park'ish; 
park'like; park'ly.— advs. park'ward, -s.—park'- 
ing lot (U.S.), a car park; park'ing meter, a 
coin-operated meter that charges for motor-car 
parking-time; park'ing-piace; park'keeper, a 
park officer; park'land, -s, park-like grassland 
dotted with trees; park'-off'icer, the keeper of 
a park; park'way, a broad road adorned with 
turf and trees, often connecting the parks of a 
town. [O.Fr. pare, of Gmc. origin; cf. O.E. 
pearruc, pearroc.] 

parka, ^rk'i, (Canada and Alaska) n. a fur 
shirt with a hood, ora similar garment made of 
a wind-proof material.—Also parkee, parki 
(park’d). [Aleutian Eskimo word.] 
parkin, pdr'kin, perkin, p&r’kln, (Northern) n. a 
biscuit of oatmeal and treacle. [Ety. unknown.) 
Parkinsmi’s disease, pdr'kin-senz, shaking palsy, 
a disease characterised by rigidity of muscles, 
tremor of hands, etc.; studied by James Parkin¬ 
son (1755-1824).—Also Par'kinsonism. 
Parkinson’s Law, pdr'kin-senz, (facet.) any one of 
the laws propounded by C. Northrate Parkin¬ 
son, esp. the law that in officialdom work ex¬ 
pands so as to fill the time available for its 
completion. 

parkleaves, park'levs, n. tutsan. [App. park, 
leaf.] 

parky, pSr'kl, (coll.) ad), chilly. [Origin unknown.] 
parlando, par-ldn'dd, Imus.) at^. and adv. in de¬ 
clamatory style: recitative. [It., speaking: cf. 
parle.] 

parlay, pdr’Ia, v.t. to bet (orig. stake pJus win¬ 
nings), or lay out (orig. investment plus earnings), 
m a later venture: to succeed in converting (an 
asset) into something more valuable.—Also n. 
IFr. parolii from Neapolitan.] 
parle, pdrl, (arch.) v.i, to talk: to confer: to 
parley.— n. talk: speech: parleying.—n. par'- 
lance (arch.), speaking: conversation: diction, 
phraseology, jargon, mode of speech.—v.f. par'- 
ley, to speak with another: to confer: to treat 
with an enemy.—n. talk: a conference with an 
enemy: a conference.— n. parleyvoo' (slang), 
French: a Frenchman.—v.f. to speak French. 
(Fr. parler, to speak (parlez-vous? do you 
speak?)—L.L. parlare—paraboUire —Or. para- 
boU, a parable, word.] 

pa rH a m e rt , pSr'b-nunt, n. a meeting for delibera¬ 


tion: a legislative body: in France, down to the 
Revolution, one of certain superior and final 
courtf of judicature, in which also the edicts of 
the king were registered before becoming law: 
gingerbread in the form of rectangular biscuits 
(also por'liament-cake; Scot, par'ley, par'Iy).— 
n. parliomenti'iian, an adherent of Parliament 
in opposition to Charles 1: one skilled in the 
ways of parliament.— adJ. on the side of parlia¬ 
ment.— adv. parliamentarily (-ment’er-NI).— 
parliament'aiism, the principles of parjiamentaiy 
government: the parliamentary system.—a<(f. 
parliament'ary, pertaining to parliammit: en¬ 
acted, enjoined, or done by parliament; accord¬ 
ing to the rules and practices of legislative 
bodies: (of language) civil, decorous: for 
Parliament against the Royalists.—n. parlia- 
menting (~ment'ing), acting as member of parlia¬ 
ment: debating.—parliamentary agent, a person 
employed by private persons or societies for 
drafting bills or managing business to be brought 
before parliament; parliamentary burgh (see 
burgh); parliamentary train, a railway train 
which, by act of parliament (1844), ran daily 
with sufficient accommodation for passengers at 
a penny a mile; par'llament-heel', a slight car¬ 
eening of a ship; par'Iiament-hinge', hinge al- 
lowii^ a door to be laid back along the wall; 
par'Iiament-house, a building where parliament 
sits or has sat; par'liament-man', a member of 
parliament: a parliamentarian.—act of parlia¬ 
ment, a statute that has passed through both 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, and received the formal royal assent; 
Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration 
(see Ombudsman). [Fr. parlement — parler, to 
speak.] 

parlour, par’hr, n. a room where conversation is 
allowed in a monastery or nunnery: a private 
room for conversation «r conference in a public 
building, office, etc.: a more or less private 
room in an inn or tavern: a simple unpre¬ 
tentious drawing-room or dining-room, or a 
smaller room of similar kind: a family sitting- 
room or living-room: a shop fitted like a room, 
or a room attached to a shop, esp. for personal 
services to customers (U.S.). — a<y. used in or 
suitable for a parlour.—^par'lour-board'er, a pupil 
at a boarding-school who enjoys particular 
privileges; par'Iour-car (U.S.), a luxuriously 
fitted railway saloon carriage; par'lour-maid, a 
maid-servant who waits at table; parlour pink, 
a rather tepid Socialist; parlour tricks, minor 
social accomplishments: performances intended 
to impress.—milking parlour, special room or 
building in which cows are milkra.—See beauty, 
funeral. [A.Fr. parlur (Ft.parlolr}—parler, to 
speak.] 

parlous, pSr’Iis, adl- perilous.— adv. (arch, and 
facet.) extremely. [A form of perilous.] 

parmacitie, par-mas-it'l, n. SluUc. for spermaceti. 

Parmesan, pSr-ml-zan', or par', ad), pertaining to 
Parma. —n. Parmesan cheese.—Puma violet, 
Neapolitan violet. 

Parnassus, par-nas'»s, n. a mountain in Greece, 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses: a collection 
of poems.— adl. Pamass'ian, of Parnassus: of 
the Muses: of a school of French poetry sup¬ 
posed to believe in art for art’s sake (from the 
collections published as Le Parnasse contem- 
porain, 1866-76).—n. a poet: a member of the 
Parnassian school.—». Parnass'ianism.—grass of 
Panwssus, a white-floweied plant of wet moors 
(Parnassia palustris) of the saxifrage family. 

Parneliism, pSr’n»l-tzm, n. the principles and 
policy of Charles Stewart Parnell (1846-91) who 
sought to promote Home Rule for Ireland.—n. 
Far'nellite, a follower of Parnell.—Also adl. 

paroccipkal, par-ok-slp't-tl, adl. near the occiput, 
[para- (1) and occiput.) 


Neutral vowels in unaccented qrllables: ri'e-nuHt; for certain sounds in forel«a words, see p. viii 
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pwodiial, p»H’5'kl-»l, a^. at or relating to a 
pariah: restricted or confined within narrow 
limits—of sentiments, tastes, etc.: denomina* 
tional (1/.S.). — v.t. garS'chialisa, -ise, to make 
parochial: to form into parishes.—v./. to do 
parish work.— as. pufi'chialiam, a sjrstem of local 
government which makes the parish the unit: 

i irovinciaiism, narrowness of view; parSchiality 
■a/'). — adv. parfi'chialijr.—parochial board, (for* 
merly, in Scotland) a board charged with poor- 
relief. [L. parochiSlis — parochia', see parish.] 
parochin(e), parischan(e), parishen, pa’rish-in, 
(Seat.) a. parish. 

parody, par'a-di, n. a burlesque imitation.— v.t. 
to make a parody of:— pr.p. par'odying; pa.t. 
and pa.p. par'odied.— adis. parod'ic(ai).— a. par¬ 
odist. (Gr, pardldlS—para, beside, aide, an ode.] 
paroemia, pa-ri'mt-», a. a proverb, adage.— eufi- 
paroe'miac.— a, {Gr. pros.) the anapaestic 
dimeter cataiectic.—<u(r. paroe'mial.— ns. paroe- 
miog'rapher, a writer or collector of proverbs; 
paroemiog'raphy; paroemioi'ogy, the study of 
roverbs. [Gr. paroimid, a proverb— paroimos, 
y the road— oimos, road.] 
paral. See parole. 

parole, p»-r6l', a. word of mouth: word of 
honour (esp. by a prisoner of war, to fulfil cer¬ 
tain conditions; m//.): the condition of having 

g iven one’s word of honour, or privilege of 
aving it accepted: conditional release of a 
prisoner: officers’ daily password in a camp or 
garrison.— ad/, pertaining to parole: (usu. 
parol, usu. par') given by word of mouth— 
opp. to documentary, as parol evidence.— v.t. 
parole', to put on parole: to release on parole. 
—v.i. to give parole. [Fr. parole, word—L. 
parabola, a parable, saying—Gr.; see parable.] 
paronomasia, par-on-o-ma'syi, -zye, -2h(y)3, n. a 
play upon words—also paronom'asy -a-zl). 

— atOs. paronomastic {-mas'tik), -al.— n. paronym 
{par o-nim), a word from the same root, or 
having the same sound, as another.— adj. par- 
on'ymous.— n. paron'ymy. [Gr. para, beside, 
onoma, onyma, name.] 

paronychia, par-o-nik'i-a, n. a whitlow: {cap.) the 
whitlow-wort |enus of plants.— adj. paronych'ial. 
[Gr. para, beside, onyx, onychos, nail.] 
paroquet. See parakeet. 

parotid, pa-rot'id, ~r6t’, adj. near the ear.— n. the 
parotid gland, a salivary gland in front of the 
ear—also paifi'tu.— ns. parotidt'tis, paroti'tis, 
Inflammation of the parotid gland, as in mumps. 
[Gr. pardtis, -idos — para, beside, ous, dtos, ear.] 
paronala, p»~rSd'zi~a, or -row', {theol.) n. the 
second coming of Christ. [Gr. parousia, pre¬ 
sence, arrival.] 

paroxysm, par'oks-lzm, n. a fit of acute pain: a 
fit of passion, laughter, coughing, etc.: any 
sudden violent action.— mU- paroxys'mal. [Gr. 
paroxysHws—para, beyond, oxys, sharp.] 
paroxytone, par-ok'si-tdn, adj. having the acute 
accent on the last syllable but one.— n. a word 
BO accented. [Gr. paroxytonos—para, beside, 
oxys, acute, tonos, tone.] 
parpen, pOr'pan, n. a stone passing through a 
wall from face to face: a wall of such stones: 
a partition: a bridge parapet.—Also par'pane, 
par'pend, pac'pent, par'point, per'pend, per'pent. 
—nr. par'pen-stone; par'pen-wall. [O.Fr. par- 
pain.] 

parquet, pdr’kS, -kit, par-kS', -kef, n. a floor- 
covwing of wooden blocks fitted in a pattern: 
the stalls of a theatre {U.S.; parquet circle, 
that part of the floor behind these).— at^. of 
parquetry.— v.t. to cover or floor with par¬ 
quetry:—^.p. par'queted, parquett'ed.—n. par'- 
quetry {-kl-irl), flooring in parquet. [Fr. 
parquet, dim. of pare, an enclosure.] 
parr,^, n. a young sahnon. [Ety. unknown.] 
parrakeet. See parakieet. 

fate,/dr; mi, hur (her); rnTne; mdte, 


parral. See imrrcl. 

Parramatta. See paramatta, 
parrel, parral, par'al, n. a band by which a yard 
is fastened to a mast.—parrel truck, a wooden 
ball strung on a panel. [Cf. O.Fr. parail, 
rigging.] 

pamesia, pa-re'sya, -zya, n. boldness of speech. 
[Gr. parrisia—para, beside, beyond, rhisis, 
spetxh.] 

parricide, par'I-sid, n. the murder of a parent or 
near relative, or the murder of anyone to whom 
reverence is considered to be due: one who 
commits such a crime.— atff. parricid'al. [Fr., 
—L. parricidium, p&ricldmm (the offence), pmrt- 
cida, paricida (the oftaadefli—caedere, to slay; 
the connection with pater, father, is apparently 
fanciful.] 

parritch, pdr', par'ich, n. Scots form of porridge, 
parroquet. See parakeet. 

parrot, par'at, n. one of a family of tropical and 
subtropical birds with brilliant plumage, hooked 
bill, and zygodactyl feet, good imitators of 
human speech: an uncritical repeater of the 
words of others.— v.t. to repeat by rote: to 
teach to repeat by rote.— v.i. to talk like a 
parrot (also v.t. with it): — pa.p. parr'oted.— ns. 
parr'oter; parr'otry, unintelligent imitation.— 
adl. parr'oty, like a parrot or parrot-coal.— 
parr'ot-beak, -bill, -jaw, the New Zealand glory- 
pea, from the form of its flowers; parr'ot-coal 
{Scot.), cannel coal (possibly from chattering as 
it burns); parr'ot-cry', a catch-phrase senselessly 
repeated from n}outh to mouth; parr'ot- 
discase', psittacosis; parr'ot-fish, a name applied 
to various fishes, esp. of the wrasse family and 
the kindred Scaridae, from their colours or 
their powerful jaws; parr'ot-wrasse, a parrot- 
fish, esp. that of the Mediterranean {Scarus 
cretensis), prized by the ancients. [Possibly Fr. 
Perrot, dim. of Pierre, Peter.] 
parry, par'i, v.t. to ward or keep off: to turn 
aside: to avert:—pr.p. parr'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
parr'ied.— n. a turning aside of a blow or a 
thrust or of an attack of any kind, e.g. an 
argument or a Jibe. [Perh. from Fr. pares, 
imper. of purer —L. parare, to prepare, in L.L. 
to keep off.] 

parse, pars, also, pars, {gram.) v.t. to describe (a 
word) fully from point of view of classification, 
inflexion, and syntax: to analyse (a sentence ).—7 
ns. pars'er; para'ing. [L. pars {ordtionis), a part 
(of speech).] 

parsec,pdr'sek or pdr-sek', n. the distance (about 
19 billion miles) at which half the major axis 
of the earth's orbit subtends an angle of one 
second, a unit for measurement of distances of 
stars, parallax, second.] 

Parsee, Farsi, pdr'se, or -se', n. a descendant of 
the Zoroastrians who emigrated from Persia to 
India in the 8 th century.—# 1 . Par'seeism, Par'si- 
ism (or -se'), Par'sism, their religion. [Pers. 
Pdrsi — Pars, Persia.] 

parsimony, pdr'si-man-i, n. sparingness in the 
spending of money: praiseworthy economy in 
use of means to an end: avoidance of excess: 
frugality: niggardliness. — adj. parsimonious 
{-md'ni-as). — adv. parsimfi'niously.— n. parsi- 
mS'niousness.—law of parsimony, the principle 
of Occam’s razor (see Occamism). [L. parsi- ■ 
monla—parcfre, parsus, to spare.] 
parsley, pars’ll, n. a bright-green umbelliferous 
herb {Carum petroselinum) with finely divided, 
strongly scented leaves, used in cookery.— 
parsl^ fern, a fern {Cryptogramma crlspa) with 
bright green crisped leaves not unlike parsley. 
[O.E. petersilie, modified by Fr. persll, both— 
L. petroselinum —Gr. petroselinon—petros, a 
rock, selinon, parsley.] 

parsley-piert, pars'll-pirt, parsley-pert, -part, n, 
a dwarf species of lady’s-mantle {Aichendlia 

far; mate: mdan,f6bt: dhen (then) 
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arvtiaii), a weed of dty waete groand* Cl^rob. to have a ehare in the knowledge of; to give a 

Fr. perce-pteire, lit. pierce-stone.] share o( {Shdk.)i to inform {Spens.y.—pf^. 

pannipt pamepi pdrs'nip, n. an umbeiliferoiu partl'kingi pa./, partook'; pa.p. partt'koa.-- 

plant {PattlHaca aativa or Peucedamun sativum), ns, partk'ker; parti'king. [Back-formation 

or its edible carrot-like root. [L. pastiiOea — from partaker—part, taker.] 
pasilman, a dibble; prob. affected by neep.) partan, p&r'tu, {Scot.) n, the edible crab. [Gael.] 
pareoa, piir'sn, a. the priest or incumbent of a parterre, pSr-ter’, n. an arrangement of flower- 
parish: a rector: any minister of religion: one beds: the pit of a theatre, esp. the part under 
who is licensed to preach.— ns. par'aonage, the the galleries. [Fr.,—^L. per, along, terra, the 
residence appropriated to a parson: orig. the ground.] 

house, lantn, tithes, etc., set apart for the sup- parthanocarpy,^r-rA»t-d-icdr'pi', (bor.)'R. the pro¬ 
port of the minister of a parish: tithes (/Scott), duction of a fruit without a preiiminan act of 
— atffs. parsonic (son'ik), -al, par'soisish.— fertilisation.-7o4i< partfaenocar'pic. [Gr. par- 
par'soa-mrd, a New Zealand honey-bird of thenos, a vir^, karpos, a fhiit.] 
glossy blue-black plumage with tufts of white pardwnogenesis. pSr-ihi-nd-Jen'i~sls, n. reproduc¬ 
at the neck, the tui; parsm’s nose, the pope’s tion by means of an unfertilised ovum.— att). 
nose (q.v.). [O.Fr. persone —L. persona, a parthenogenetic (-Ji-net'ik). [Cr. parthenos, a 
person, prob. in legal sense, or a moutlmiece.] virgin, genesis, production.] 
p^ pSrt, H. something less than the whole: a Parthenon, pSr'thi-non, n. the temple of AthCnC 
portion: that which along with others makes PartMnos, on the Acropolis at Athens. [Cr. 
up, has made up, or may at some time make Parihendn — parthenos, a virgin.] 
up, a whole: a constituent: a member or organ: Parthian, jvdr'lM-an, a^. of Parthia. — n. a native 
an equal quantity: share: region: direction, of Parthia.—a Parthian shot, a parting shot, 
hand, or side: participation: concern: interest: from the Parthian habit of turning round in 
side or party: character taken by an actor in a the saddle to discharge an arrpw at a pursuer, 
play: words and actions of a character in a play parti, par-ti, (Fr.) a group of people: a decision: 
or in real life: a voice or instrument in con- a marriageaole person considered as a match 
certed musk: that whkh is performed by such or catch.—parti pria (pri), bias, preconceived 
a voice or instrumen*: a copy of the musk for opinion. 

it; a constituent melody or succession of notes partial, p&r’sht, adj- relating to a part only: not 
or harmony: a section of a work in literature, total or entire: inclined to favour one person 
in music: a separately published portion or or party: having a preference or fondness (with 
number: an inflected form of a verb: a quan- to): of partiality (Shak.): component: sub- 
tity whkh taken a certain number of times ordinate (hot.). — n. a partial tone, one of the 
(when unspecified, less than the whole) will e<iual single-frequency tones which go together to 
a larger quantity; (in pi.) intellectual qualities, form a sound actually heard.— ns. par'tialism; 
talents, or conduct.— ad}, in part: partial.— par'tialist, one who is biased: one who sees or 
adv. in part: partly.— v.t. to divide: to sepa- knows only part: a particularist (theoi.); parti- 
rate: to break: to put or keep asunder: to set ality (~shi-aVt-ti). —v.f, par'tialize (Shak.), to 
in different directions: to distribute: to share: bias.— adv. par'tially.—partial pressure, the 
to leave, quit (Shak.). — v.i. to become divided pressure exerted by any component in a mixture 
or separated: to separate: to go different ways: of gases. [Fr.,— L.L. partiSfis —^L. parr, a part.] 
to depart: to come or burst apart: to relinquish particeps crimvm, pdr'ti-seps krl'mi-nis, par'tl- 
(withwfiA): to share (B.).—a^'. part'ed, divided: keps kre'ml-nis, (L.) one who, though not 
separated: sundered: departed: assigned a present, helps in any way the commission of a 
part: endowed with parts or abilities (Shak.): crime or who after the deed aids those who did 
deeply cleft, as a leaf (hot.) — n. part'er.— adf. it. 

part'ible, that may be parted: separable.— ns. participate, p&r-tis'i-p&t, v.i. to have a share, or 
partibirity; part'ing, the action of the verb to take part (in): to have some of the qualities 
part: a place of separation or division: a (of).— v.t. to receive a part or Share of (arch.). 
dividing line: leave-taking.— adf. separating: — adis. partic'ipabic, capable of being partici- 
dividing: departing: leave-taking: of or at pated in or shared; participant, participating: 
leave-taking— adv. partly, in part: in some sharing.— n. a partaker.— adv. partic'ipantly.— 
degree.—part'ing-cup', a two-handled drinking- n. particii^'tion.— adj. partic'ipStive, capable of 
cup; part'-own'er, a joint owner; part'-pay'- partkipating.—n. participator, one who parti- 
ment, payment in part; part'-singing; part'-song, cipates: a person who has a share in the capital 
a melody with parts in harmony, usu. unaccom- or income of a company. [L. participSre, -atum 
panied.— ad/, part'-time, for part of working —i’ors, partis, part, capire, to take.] 
time only.—part'-tim'er; part'-writing, com- participle, pdr'ti-sip-l, n. a word combining the 
position of music in parts.—for my part, as far functions oft adjective and verb.—present parti- 
as concerns me; for the most part, commonly: ciple, past or perfect participle, referring respec- 
in bad, or ill, part, unfavourably; in good part, tively to an action roughly contemporaneous 
favourably: without taking offence; in great or past; the present participle is active, the 
part, to a great extent; in part, partly: so far past usually passive.— ad/, paiticip'iai.— adv. 
as part is concerned: not wholly but to some particip'ially. [O.Fr. (Fr. participe), —L. parti- 
extent; on the part of, so far as concerns: as cipium—pars, partis, a ;)art, capire, to take.] 
done or performed by: in the actions of: on particle, par'ti’kl, n. a little part: a very small 
the side of; part and parcel, essentially a part; portion: a clause of a document: a minute 
part brass rags (sea slang), to quarrel; part piece of matter: a little hard piece: a material 
company, to separate; parting of the ways, a point (mech.): a smallest amount: a short, 
point at which a fateful decision must be made; usu. indeclinable word, as a preposition, a con- 
part of speech, one of the various classes of junction, an interjection: a prefix or suffix: a 
words; take part in, to share or to assist in; crumb of consecrated bread or a portion used 
take part with, to uke the side of. [O.E. and in the communion of the laity (Jt.C. Church). 
Fr. par/—L. parr, partis.] —adj. partkular (psr-tOc'O-hr), relating to a part: 

partsAce, pdr-, psr-tdk’, v.i. to take or have a part predicating of part of the class denoted by the 
or share (usu. with of or in): to take somth subject (log.): pertaining to a single person or 
esp. of food or drink: to have something of thing: individual: special: worthy of special 
the nature or propertira (oQ: to make common attention: detailed: markedly and discriminat- 
cause (Shak.).—v.t. to have a part in: to share: ingly or intimately attentive towards a person 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: W'a-mmi; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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partl-cMtod 

{obs.): note«^(Mlfay: d^lnite: concerned with between persons engaged in nny biaiiMH. [Prob. 
or saarking things single or distinct: minutely a form of parcener.] 

attentive and candiil: fastidious in taste: par* partridge, par'trff, n. any member a genus 
ticularist.— n. a distinct or minute part: a single (Perdix) of game-birds of the pheasant fvnlly: 
point: a single instance: a detail: an item: extendi to many other birds, esp. (in North 

personal relation {Shak.): a favourite (coll.): America) the Virginian quail and the rulTed 

a fkvQurite drink (esp. London particular, a grouse, and (in South America) the tinamous: 

Madeira wine for the London market, hence a — pi. partr)dge(s).—par'tridge-berry, a North 

London fog', coll.). — n. particniarisft'tion, -a*.— American trailing plant of the madder family 

v.r. partic'ttlarise, -iae, to render particular: to (Mitchetta repent or its fruit: applied also to 

mention the particulars of: to enumerate in the checker-berry; par'tridge-wood, a hard 

detail: to mention as a particular or particulars, varierated tropical American cabinet-maker's 

— v.l. to mention or attend to minute details, wood (Andira) of the Papilionaceae: oak or 

—lu. partic'ularism, attention to one’s own other wood speckled owing to attack by a 

interest or party: a minute description: the fungus. [Fr.perdrix —L. peraix—Cr. perdix.] 
doctrine that salvation is offered only to par- parture, pdrt'yar, (Spens.) n. departure. [Prob. 
ticular individuals, the elect, and not to the race: part.] 

attention to the interest of a federal state before parturient, par~lu'rl~9nt, adi- bringing, or about 
that of the confederation: policy of allowing to bring, forth: of parturition.—n. partfiri^tion, 
much freedom in this way.— n. and a^, par- act of bringing forth. [L. parturire, desiderative 
tic'alarist.— adl- particularist'ic.—n. particularity from parire, to bring forth.] 

(-Utr'i-ti), quality of being particular: minute- party, par’ti, n. a part (oAr.): a side in a battle, 
ness of detail: a single Instance or case: a game, lawsuit, or other contest: a body of 
detail: peculiarity: marked attention to a persons united in favour of a political or other 
person (obs.).— adv. partic'elarly, in a particular cause: tjie spirit of faction: a small body of 
manner: individually: severally: in detail: in persons associated together in any occupation 

the maimer of a particular proposition: inti- or amusement: a detachment: a company: a 

mately: notably: in a very high degree.— n. meeting or entertainment of guests: a game 
partic'ulamess.— ad), partic'ulate, having the (obs.): one concerned in any affair: a person 
form of or relating to particles.—in particular, who enters into a contract, e.g. of marriage: a 

especially: indetaii: severally, individually (obs.). possible match in mairiage: a person (coll.). — 

[L. partlcula, dim. of pars, partis, a part.] adj. pertaining to party: parted or divided (her.). 

paiti-coated, parti-coloured. See under party. —it. par'tyism, devotion to party.— adjs. par'ti- 

partknlar, etc. See particle. coat'ed, par'ty-coat'ed, having on a coat of 

partie carrae, par-le kor-d, (Fr.) a party consisting various colours; par'ti-col'oured, par'ty- 

of two men and two women. col'oured, variegated.—^par'ty-caH', a call upon 

partim, pdr'lim, (L.) in part. one’s host or hostess after a party; par'ty- 

partisan, partisan, fSr-ti-zan', pdr'ii-zan, n. an capital, advantage or credit to one’s party de- 

adherent, esp. a blind or unreasoning adherent, rived from some contingency; par'ty-gov'em- 

of a party or a faction: a light irregular soldier meat, government by the prevailing political 

who scours the country and forays: in World party; par'ty-ju'ry, a jury half of natives and 

War n, an irregular resister within the enemy half of aliens; par'ty-Une', a telephone exchange 

occupation lines.—Also ad). — n. par'tisaiwhip (or line shared by two or more subscribers: boundary 

•zan’). (Fr. par//5aA, from a dialect form of It. between properties: the policy rigidly laid 

partiglano—parte (L. pars, partis), ps^Tt.) down by the party leaders; par'ty-man', a 

partisan, pdr'll-zon, It. a kind of halberd or long- partisan; par'ty-pol'itics, politics viewed from 

handled weapon, common in the Middle Ages: a party standpoint, or arranged to suit the 

a man armra with one. [Fr. partizane (now views or interests of a party; par'ty-spir'it, the 

pertuisane) —It. partesana, of doubtful origin.] unreasonable spirit of a party-man.— adf. par'ty- 
partita, par-te’ta, (mus.) it. (esp. 18th cent.) a spir'ited.—par'ty-ver'diet, a Joint verdict; par'ty- 

suite: a set of variations. [It.] wall, a wall between two adjoining properties or 

partite, pdr'tit, adl- divided: cut nearly to the houses. [Fr. panic, fern, (and also pari/, masc.), 

base.— It. partition (-tish'zn), n. act of dividing: pa.p. of partir —L. partire, partiri, to divide— 

state of being divided: a separate part: that parr, a part.] 

which divides: a wall between rooms: a barrier, parure, pe-rfir', it. a set of ornaments, etc. [Fr.] 
septum or dissepiment: score (mus.). —v.l. to parvanimity, pdr-vr-nim'i-l/, n. littleness of mind, 
divide into shares: to divide into parts’by [L. parvus, little, animus, mind.] 
walls, septa, or the like.— ns. parti'tioner, one parvenu, pdr'va-nil, -nii, rt. an upstart: one newly 
who partitions property; parti'tionist, one who risen into wealth, notice, or power, esp. if vulgar 
favours partition; parti'tionment.— ad/, par'ti- or exhibiting an inferiority complex.—Also ad/. 
tive, parting: dividing: distributive: indicating [Fr. pa.p. orparvenir —L. pervenire, to arrive.] 

that a part is meant (gram.). —n. a partitive parvis, parvise, par’vis, pdr'vis, n. an enclosed 
word.— adv. par'titively.— ns. partitur (-toor'i space, or sometimes a portico, before a church: 

Ger.), partitura (-Idd'rai It.), score in music.— a room over a church porch (erron.). [O.Fr. 

porb'tioa-wall', an internal wall. [L. partitas, parevisi same root as paradise.] 
jMi.p. of partiri or partire, to divide—pars, part.] pas, pd, n. a step: a dance: action: precedence— 
ParUet, ^t'lit, n. a proper name for a hen, pas d’armes (-dSrm), a joust, a tilt or a tourney; 

from Chaucer’s Pertelote in the Nun’s Priest’s pas de deux (-da da), a dance of two persons; 

Tale: sometimes applied to a woman. [O.Fr. pas redoiriiM (ra-dddb-IS), a quickstep'.—have the 

Pertelote, a woman’s name.] pas of one, to take precedence of him. [Fr.,— 

paitlst,pdri'lii, (obr.) n. a neck-covering: a ruff: L.passusi cf. pace.] 

a kind of shirt. [App. O.Fr. patelette, a band.] iMscal, pas'kal, n. a name givm in some countries 
partasr, pdrt’nar, n. a sharer: an associate: one to the SI unit of pressure, the newton per 
engagM with another in business: one who square metre. [Blaise Pascal, Fr. philosopho* 

plays on the same side with another in a game: and scientist.] 

one who dances or goes, in to dinner with Poach, pask, Scot. Pace, pis, n. the Passover: 
another: a, husband or wife: an associate in, Easter (arch.). — ad/, pasdi'al.—pasch'al-can'die, 
commensalism or symbiosis.—v.r. to join as a a large candle bleesed and plac^ on the altar 
partner (Shak.): to be the partner of.—n. on the day before Easter; paach'al-flaw'er(same 
part'neiship, state iffbeug a partner: a contract as pasque-floww)] pasch'al-lamli, the lamb dain 
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.•nd estea at tlw Pauov«r: puch'-cgg (Scot. 
paco’-t^, an Eaitar-agg.—Paach of tba Cnat, 
Good Fridiw. [L. pofcAor-Or. paseha —^Heb. 
petaeh, the Passover—to pass over.] 
paseaTi pA^O-dr' (U.S. sUmg) y.l. to take a walk. 
—n. a walk.— a. paseo (pS^si'S), a walk: a 
street or promenade. [Sp.] 

. *. pash, (Shak.) v.t. to strike, to dash, to 
cruA.— v.i. to daui.—n. a blow. (Perh. imit.] 
pash,pasA,(5kak.)R.thehead. (Ori^ unknown.] 
pash, pash, n. a slang abbreviation of passkn. 
pasha.po'sAa, p&'shS', n. a Turkish title (abolished 
1934) given to governors and high military and 
naval offleers.—Also pacha.—n. paah'alik (or 
pd-shd'ltk), the jurisdiction of a pasha.—^Also 
pachalk. [Turk. pdsUf, cf. bashaw.] 
pashm, pusn'om, n. the fine underfieece of the 
goats of Northmn India, used for making ru^ 
shawls, etc.—^Also pashim (pusk'inij, pi^unma 
(push-mi'm). [Pers., wool.] 

Pashto, Paahtu. See Pushtu, 
pasigraiphy, p»-slg'n-fl, n. a system of ideographic 
writing.—-^5. pasigrapbic (pas-i-graf’ik), 'Ol. 
[Gr. past (dat. pi.), to or for all, graphein, to 
write.] 

paao ddUe, pa’sd dd'bli, (Sp.) a march usu. 
played at bullfights: a two-step: the music for 
this dance. 

paapalom, pas'pd-Ism, n. an American and tropical 
genus of pasture grasses, a common example 
being pampas-grass. [Gr. paspalos, millet.] 
paapy, pds'pi. Same as passepira. 
pasque-fiower, pSsk'flowr, n. a species of anemone 
(Anemone pulsatllla): extended to some other 
species. [Fr. seMe/fewr, apparently— passer, to 
surpass, modined after paach, as flowering about 
Easier.] 

Pasquil, pa^'kwit, Paaquin, pas'kvln, n. nickname 
(perh. after somebody who lived near) of an 
ancient statue dug up m Rome in 1501, to which 
it became custonury to attach lampoons and 
satires: an imaginary lampooner or satirist: a 
lampoon or satire.—y.f. and v./. to lamj^n or 
satirise.— ns. pas'qnilant, pas'qnilar, pasqninh'der, 
a lampooner; pasquinUe', a lampoon.—v.f. to 
lampoon. [It. Pasgutno, Pasquillo.] 
pass, pds, v.i. to proceed: to go or be transferred 
from one place to another; to make one's way: 
to reach, extend, or have a course: to undergo 
change ftom one state to another: to be trans¬ 
mitted: to change ownership: to change: to 
shade off (ohs.); to be astir: to circulate: to be 
accepted or reputed or known: to go by: to go 
unh^ed or neglected: to elapse, to go away: 
to disappear, come to an end, fade out: to die: 
to go or get through an obstacle, difficulty, test, 
oroMl, examination, etc.: to get throui^ an 
examination without honours: to be approved: 
to meet with acceptance: to be sanctioned: to 
be made law: to be talented: to come through: 
to be voided: to happen: to be communicated 
or transacted: to sit or serve (upon a jury): to 
adjudicate: to be pronounced: to care, reck 
(onth of ot for', obt^i to surpass or beat every¬ 
thing (o6s.): to tauxeA bounds; to perform a 
pass (see noun below): to abstain from making a 
call or declaration (cards).— to go or get by, 
over, beyond, through, etc.: to undergo, 
experience: to undergo successfully: to spend 
(as time): to omit: to disregard: to exceed: to 
surpass: to cause or allow to pass: to transfer, 
transmit: to hand: to utter: to cireidate: to 
pledge (as one's word): to emit: to perform a 
pass with or upon: to perform as a pass: to 
esteem (obs.y,~^.l. and po.p. pesa^, pdst, 
rarely pa^— n. a way by which one may pass or 
cross: a narrow passage, esp. over a range of 
mountains: a narrow defile: an act of passing: 
the passing of an examination, esp. without 
honours: currency (o6s.): repidation (Shak.)'. 


event, issue, fulfilment, consummation: state or 
condition: a predkament, critical position: a 
passport: a written permission to go somewhere: 
permission to be in a certain area (S.4fr.)‘. a 
nee ticket: a thhist (fencing): tranHerence 
the ball to another team-member (football, etc.): 
trai^sferench in a juggling tri»: a move¬ 
ment of the hand over anything, as by a mes¬ 
merist: perhaps trick, perhaps conduct (Shak., 
Measure for Measure). — a^. pasa'able, tl»t may 
be passed, travelled over, or navigstted: that 
may bear inspection: that may be accepted or 
allowed to pass: tolerable.—^ r. pass'abwness.— 
ady. pass'ably.— ns. pass'er; passimeter (pa- 
slm’i~tar) an automatic ticket-issuing machine.— 
a41. passing ^p&t'lng), ^oing by, through, or 
away: transient, fleeting: happening now: 
incidental: casual: surpassing (arch.). — ady. 
(arch.) exceedingly: very.— n. the action of the 
verb to pass: a place of passing: a coming to an 
mid: drath: gold or silver thread with a silk 
core.— adj. pass'less, having no pass: impass¬ 
able.—^pass'-book, a book that passes between a 
trader and his customer, in which credit pur¬ 
chases are entered: a bank-book: a booklet 
containing permission to be in a certain area, 
and other documents (S.AJr.); pass'-check, a 
pass-out ticket: pass'er-by, one who passes by 
or near:—pi. pass'en-by; pass'ing-bell, a bell 
tolled immediately after a death, originally to 
invite prayers for the soul passing into eternity; 
paas'ing-aote (mus.), a note or tone effecting a 
smooth passage, but forming no essential part 
of the harmony: one forming an unprepared 
discord in an imaccented place in the measure; 
paas'key, a key enabling one to enter a house: a 
key for opemng several locks; pass'man, one 
who gains a degree without honours.— adl. 
pass'out, entitling one who goes out to return. 
—pass'word (ndl.), a ihcret word by whkh a 
fHend may pass or enter a camp, etc.—briag to 
pass, bring about, cause to happen: cometopass,. 
to happen (apparently originally a noun in 
these expressions); make a pass at, to aim a 
short blow at, especially ineffectually (slang): to 
make an amorous advance to (slang); pass 
away, to come to an end, go off: to die: to 
elapse: pass off, to impose fraudulently, to palm 
off: to take its course satisfactorily: to dis¬ 
appear gradually; pass on, to go forward: to 
proceed: to die: to transmit, hand on; pass on, 
or upon, to give jud||ment or sentence upon: to 
practise artfully, or impose, upon: to palm off; 
pass out, to distribute: to die: to faint, become 
unconscious or dead drunk (slang): to go off; 
pass over, to overlook, to ignore: pass tm time 
of day, to exchange any ordinury greeting of 
civility: pass through, to undergo, experience; 
pass up, to renounce, to have nothing to do with: 
to neglect (an omioilunity). [Fr. per, step, and 
passer, to pass—L. passus, a step.] 
ps ss sca glia , pas-a-k^'ya, (mus.) n. a slow solemn 
old 'I^Mini^ dance-form, slower than the 
chaconne, in triple time, usually on a ground- 
bass. [ItalianisM from Sp. pasacalle—pasar, to 
pass, calle, street, appar. because often played 
in the streets.] 

passade, pdsSd', n. the motion of a horse to and 
fro over the same ground.— r. paaaado (pO-sd'dd; 
Shak.), in fencing, a thrust with one foot 
advaiwed. [Fr. passaik,'Sp. pasada — h. passus, 
step.] 

passage, pas'Uf n. act of passing; transit: cross¬ 
ing: migration: transition: a journqy (now 
only by water or air, or fig.): right of convey¬ 
ance: possibility of pasring: lapse, course: 
transmiuion: evacuation of the bowels: the 
passing of a bill: a means or wi^ of passing: an 
alley: a corridor or lobby: a navlnble channel 
or route: a crossing-place, ford, ferry, bridge. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-ment', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



or mountain-pan: that whUdi passes: traffic 
(Shak.): aa occurrence, inddent, ei)isode: 
transaroon, interchange of communication or 
intercourse, dealings togirther: a continuous but 
indeflnite portion of a book, piece of music, etc., 
of moderate lenph: a run, figure, or phrase in 
music: an old chcing game, the object to throw 
doublets above (passing) ten, with three dice.— 
v.i. to make or perform a passage.—pass'age- 
boat. a boat plying regularly for passengers: 
pass'age beds (geol.), transitional strata; pass'- 
age-money, fare; pass'ageway, a way of access; 
a corridoc: an alley.—bird of passage, a migra¬ 
tory bird: a transient visitor (.fig.)', passage of 
arms, any feat of arms: an encounter, esp. in 
words. [Fr. passage —L. passus, step.] 
passage, pas-azh', pas'U, v.i. to go sideways.— v.t. 
to cause (a horse) to go sideways. [Fr. passager 
—passiger —It. passegglare, to walk—^L. passus, 
step.] 

passameszo. See passy-measure. 
passant, ^as’ent, (her.) atU. walking towards the 
dexter side, with dexter fore-paw raised. [Fr.] 
passd, fern, pass^, pa-sS, (Fr.) past one’s best, 
faded: nearly out of date, 
passement, passment, pas'meat, passamrat, - 9 - 
manl, n. decorative trimming.— v.t. to adorn 
with passement.—n. passementerie (p&s-mit- 
r(s)-rd; Fr.). [Fr.] 

passenger, pas in-jsr, n. one who passes: one who 
travels in a private or public conveyaned (as 
opposed to one who drives or operates the 
vehicle, etc.): one carried along by others’ 
efforts (fig.). — aetj. of or for passengers.— 
pass'enger-pig'eon, an extinct North American 
pigeon that flew in vast numbers in search of 
food. [O.Fr. passagier (Fr. passager), with 
inserted n, as in messenger, nightingaie.] 
passe-partout, pSs-par~tdS‘, n. a means of passing 
anywhere: a master-key: a card or the like cut 
as a mount for a picture: a kind of simple 
pictureframe, usually of pasteboard, the picture 
being fixed by strips pasted over the edges: 
adhesive tape or paper. [Fr., a master-key, 
from passer, to pass, par, over, tout, all.) 
passcpied, p&s-pya, n. a dance or dance-tune like 
the minuet, but quicker. [Fr., lit. pass-foot.] 
Passeres, pas'a-rez, n.pl. an old order of birds 
(also called Insessores) comprising more than 
half of all the birds.— rt.pl. Passerifor'mSs, the 
huge order of perching birds (sparrow-like in 
form) including amongst others all British 
songsters.— a^. pass'erine (-in). [L. passer, a 
sparrow.] 

passible, pas’i-bl, a4f. susceptible of suffering, 
or of impressions ftom external agents.— ns. 
pasaibU'ity, paas'lbicttess.— adv. pass'ibly. .[L. 
passibllis—patl, passus, to suffer.] 

PassMIora, pas-i-fi6'r», fid'ra, n. the passion¬ 
flower genus, giving name to the family Passi- 
florb'ceae. [L. passid, passion, fids, fidris, 
flower.] > 

panira, pas'im, (L.) adv. everywhere: throughout: 

disper^ly. 
passimeter. See pass. 

passion, pash'n, n. the sufferings (esp. on the Cross) 
and death of Christ; martyrdom: suffering: 
a painful bodily ailment (as iliac passion)', fact, 
condition, or manner of being acted upon: pas¬ 
sivity: a passive quality: strong feeling or 
agitation of mind, esp. rage, often sorrow: a fit 
of such feeling, esp. rage: an expression or 
outburst of such feeling: ardent love: sexual 
desire: an enthusiastic interest or diiection of 
the mind: the object of such a feeling.— v.t. to 
imbue with passion.— v.i. to exhibit passion.— 
adi. pm'kmL—ns. pass'ional, pass'ionary, a 
book of the sufferings of saints and martyrs.-.- 
a4li pasa'ionate, moved by passion: showing 
Strong and wa^m fiseling: easily moved to 


passion: faitoue, fervid: compassionate (SHwk.): 
moving to eompn^on (Spans.). — vd. to express 
with piSsion: to imbue vnth passion: to &npas- 
sion.— adv. pass'ionaMy.—n. pass'ionateaess.— 
ad), pass'loned, moved by pa^on: expressing 
passion; expressed with passion.—a. Pass'ionist, 
a member of a Homan Catholic congregation 
devoted to the commemoration of the Passion 
of Christ by missions, etc.— ad), paas'ionlesa, free 
from passion: not easily excited to angm'.— 
pasa'iM-flower, any flower or plant of genus Pas- 
siflora, consisting mostly of dimbers of tropical 
and warm temperate America, from a fancied re¬ 
semblance of parts of the flower to the crown of 
thorns, nails, and other emblems of Christ’s Pas¬ 
sion : the plant itself; pass'ion -fruit, the fpenadilla: 
any edible passion-flower fruit; Paas'ton-mfi'sic, 
music to which words describing the sufferings 
and death of Christ are set; Pass'ion-play, a 
religious drama representing the sufferings and 
death of Christ; Pass'ion-Sunday, the fifth 
Sunday in Lent; Pass'icn-tide, the two weeks 
preceding Easter; Pass'ion-week. Holy-week; 
the week before Holy-week. [O.Fr. passion and 
L. passid, -dnis — pati, passus, to suffer.] 
passive, pas'iv, adj. suffering (obs.): acted upon, 
not acting; inert: lethargic: not reacting: not 
actively resisting: bearing .no interesti under a 
liability (Scots law)', expressing the suffering of 
an action by the person or thing represented by 
the subject of the verb (gram.).— n. the passive 
voice: a passive verb: a passive pwson.— adv. 
pass'ively.— ns. pass'iveness, passiv'ity.—passive 
obedience, absolute submission to the ruling 
power: obedience to the ‘divine right of kings’; 
passive resistance, deliberate refusal (from 
scruples of conscience) to do what law or regula¬ 
tion orders, and submission to the consequent 
penalties; passive resister. [L. passivus — pati, 
passus, suffer.] 

P assman. See pass. 

'assover, pas’d-var, n. annual feast of the Jews, to 
commemorate the dntroying angel passing over 
the houses of the braeiites when he slew tite 
first-born of the Egyptians.— at^. pertaining to 
the Passover. 

passport, pSs'pdrt, pdrt, n. authorisation to leave a 
port cither to put to sea or to proceed inland: a 
permit for entering a country: that which gives 
privilege of entry to anything (fig.). [Fr. passe- 
port', cf. pass, port.] 

passus, pas'us, n. a section, canto, or fytte. [L. 
passus, plur. -Us, a step.] 
passy-measure, passemeasure, pas'i-mezh'ar, n. an 
old' dance, a pavan in quicker time, called also 
passamezzo (pas-sa-med'zd), passy measurea 
pavan (in Shak. app. misprinted panln). [It. 
passemezzo.] 

put, past, ad), bygone;' elapsed: ended: in time 
already passed: expressing action or being in 
time that has passed, preterite (gram,): just 
before the present: past one’s best: having 
served a term of office.— n. time that has passed: 
things that have already happened; bygone 
career, esp. if marked by tragedy or scandal: the 
past tense: a verb or verbal form in the past 
tense.—/irep. after: after the time of: beyond, 
in place, etc.: beyond the possibility of.— adv. 
by: laid aside in store, for later use (Scot,). —v.r. 
and v.i. an unusual pa.p. of pass.—past'maater, 
one who has held the office of master (as among 
freemasons); hence, a thorough profteient (dis¬ 
tinguished from passed master; see master). 
[An old pa.p. of pass.] 

pasta, pas', pas'ta, (It.) n. flour dough in fresh, 
processed (e.g. spaghetti), and/or cooked form, 
pastance, pas'tans, (arch.) it. pastime. [App. Fr. 
passe-temps, pastime.] 

paste, pdsi, it. a soft plastic mass: dough for pie¬ 
crust, etc.: a doughy sweetmeat: a smooth pre- 
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puatimi of food suiuble for sprcaiiiiiig on 
bread: a cement made ot flour, water, etc.: 
material for nukingpottery: thebasiaofaman’s 
character (/tg.): a nne kind of gla» for making 
artificial yems.— tuli. of paite.—y.t. to fasten or 
cover with paste: to thrash islang). — ns. 
pist'er, one who pastes: a slip of gummed 
paper; pist'ineas.— aiU- vitt'y, like paste.— 
paste'board, a stiff board made of sheets of paper 
pasted together: a visiting-card, playing-card, 
or ticket (slang). — a4f. of pasteboard: sham: 
trumpery.—paste'-eel', a nematoid worm found 
in paste; paste'-grain, an imitation of morocco- 
leather, used in binding books and in making 
fancy goods.— ailf. past'y-faced', pale and dull 
of complexion. (O.Fr. paste (Fr. pdre)—L.L. 
pasta —Gr. pasta, barley porridge (neut. pi. of 
pastas, sprinkled, salted>-^ssef», to sprinkle.] 
pastel, pas'tal, -tel, n. chalk mixed with other 
materials and coloured for crayons: a drawing 
made with pastels: the process or art of drawing 
with pastels: woad.—adf. in pastel: (of colour) 
soft, quiet.—«. pastellist (pas’, or -tel'). [Fr. 
pastel— It. pastello —L. pasta, paste.] 
pastern, pas’tarn, n. a hobble for a horse (obs,): 
the part of a horse’s foot from the fetlock to the 
hoof, where the shackle is fastened. [O.Fr. 
pasturon (Fr. paturon) —O.Fr. pasture, pasture, a 
tether for a horse; cf. pester.] 

Pasteurian, pas-tur'I-an, m^. relating to Louis 
Pasteur (1822-95) or his methods.—n. pasteuri- 
sg'timi, -Z-, sterilisation of milk, etc., by heating. 
— v.t, pas'teurise, ize.— ns. pasteuris'er, -z-, an 
apparatus for sterilising milk, etc.; pas'teurism, 
Pasteur’s method of inoculation with the 
attenuated virus of certain diseases, esp. hydro¬ 
phobia. 

pastiche, pas-tesh’, n. a jumble: a pot-pourri: a 
composition (in literature, music, or painting) 
made up of bits of other works or imitations of 
another’s style; pasticheur (-i-shar). —Also 
pasticcio (pas-tit'chd; pi. pasticci, -chi). [Fr. 
(from It.) and It.—It. pasta, paste; seej^te.] 
pastil, pas’til, n. Same as pastel or pastille, 
pastille, pas-tel’, n. a small cone of charcoal and 
aromatic substances, burned as incense, or for 
fumigation, fragrance: a small (often medica¬ 
ted) sweetmeat: paper tube containing a firework 
which causes a small wheel to rotate: the same 
as pastel (art). [Fr.,—L. p&stillus, a little loaf.] 
pastime, pds'r/m, n. that which serves to pass away 
the time: recreation, [pass, time.] 
pastor, pas’tar, n. one who has care of a flock or 
of a congregation: a shepherd: a clergyman: in 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, a minister of the 
lowest grade: the rose-coloured starling (Pastor 
roseus), from its following she^ for the sake of 
parasites.— atfi. pas'toral, relating to shepherds 
or to shepherd life; of the nature of pasture- 
land : of or pertaining to the pastor of a church: 
addressed to the clergy of a diocese by their 
bishop.—^n. a poem, play, romance, opera, piece 
of music, or picture depicting the life of (usually 
idealised or conventionalised) shepherds: such 
writing as a genre: a pastoral letter: a book on 
the care of souls: a pastoral stafl*.— ns. pastorale 
(pSs-to-rS’la; It.), a pastoral composition in 
music: a pastoral, rustic, or idyllic opera or 
cantata: pas'toralism, pastoral character, fash¬ 
ion, cult, mode of writing; pas'toralist.— adr. 
pas'torally.— n. pas'torate, the office of a pastor: 
a pastor’s tenure of office: a body of pastors.— 
adf. pas'torly, becoming a pastor.— n. pas'tor- 
ship.—pastoral address, or letter, an address or a 
letter by a pastor to his people, or by a bishop 
to his clergy; pastoral charge, position of a 
pastor: the church, etc., over which a pastor is 
placed: an address to a newly ordained minister; 
pastoral epistles, those in the New Testament to 
Timothy and Titus; pastoral staff, a crosier: a 
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tall staff fcmoing part of a Mahm’s insig nia, 
headed like a shepherd’s crook; pamoraf 
tbetrioiVi that part or theology which treats of 
the duties of pastors in relation to the cure of 
souls. [L. pastor—pdscdre, pllstum, to feed.] 
paBtonrelle, pSs-tdd-rel’, n. a mediaeval poetic 
genre, esp. Provencal and French, a dialome 
Between a knight and a shepherdess, or the like: 
a movement in a quadrille. [Fr., little shepher¬ 
dess.] 

pastry, pUs'tri, n. articles made of paste or dough 
collectively: crust of pies, tarts, etc.-: a small 
cake: a place where pastry is made (Shak.): the 
art or practice of making pastry (obs.), — 
pas'tiycook, a maker or seller of pastry, bmste.] 
pasture, pSs'char, n. feeding (arch.): foi^ (Spans.): 

g azing:' growing grass for grazing: grazing 
nd: a grazing ground, piece of grozmg mod.— 
v.t. to graze.—r.r. to put to graze; to graze on.— 
adl. past'urabic, fit for posture.—n. past'orage, 
the business of feeding or grazing cattle: 
pasture-land: grass for feeding: right of 
pasture.— adjs. past'nral, of pasture; past'nre- 
less.—^past'uTe-land, land suitable for posture. 
[O.Fr. pasture (Fr. pbture) —L. pSstOra — 
pascire, pOstum, to feed.] 
pasty, pds'tl, adl- See under paste, 
pasty, pas’tl, n. a meat-pie baked without a dish. 

[O.Fr. pastie —L. pasta', see paste.] 
pat, pat, n. a gentle stroke with a flat surface, as 
the palm of the hand: such a stroke as a caress 
or mark of approbation: a sound as of such a 
stroke: a small lump, esp. of butter, such as 
might be moulded by patting.— v.t. to strike 
(now only to strike gently) with the palm of the 
hand or other flat surface.—v./. to tap: to make 
the sound of pats, as with the feet:— pr.p. 
patt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. patt'ed.— adv. and aeU. 
hitting the mark to a nicety: at the right time or 

S lace: exactly to the purpose: with or ready for 
uenf or glib mpetition! of a hand in poker, not 
likely to be improved by drawing (U.S.).—<idv. 
pat'ly (rare), fitly, conveniently: glibly, fluently. 
—n. pat'ness.—paflwll, rounders: gentle hitting 
in other games.—^pat on die back, a mark of 
encouragement or approbation; stand pat, 
in poker, to decide to play one’s hand as it is: 
to refuse to change, [nob. imit.] 

Pat, pat, n. a nickname for an Irishman. [Patrick.] 
patagium, pat-a-Jt'am, n. a bat’s wing-membrane: 
the parachute of a flying-aquirrei, etc.: the fold 
of integument between the upper arm and the 
forearm of a bird: a paired scale on a moth’s 
pronotum:— pi. patagi'a.— ad}, patagiol (pa-td’JI- 
al). (L. patagium —Gr. patagelon, an edging.] 
Patasxmian, pai-a-gd’nian, n. an Indian of Pata¬ 
gonia: a giant.— atf}. of Patagonia: gigantic. 
[Sp. patagon, big foot: the tallness of the Pata¬ 
gonians was grossly exaggerated by travellers.] 
patamar, pat'a-mSr, n. a vessel, on the Bombay 
coast, with aiched keel and great stem and stem 
rake. (Port.,—Konkani pStamdrI.] 
pataphysiCB, pat'a-fis-lks, n. ’the science of 
imaginary solutions’ invented by the French 
dramatist Alfred Jany (I873;l9i)7), writer of 
symbolic farce, from which is descended the 
theatre of the absurd. 

Patarin, -ine, pat’ar-in, -in, (hist.) n. orig., an 
adherent of a popular party in Milan opposed 
to marriage of priests (llth centu^): later a 
nickname for Manichaeans, Cathari, and other 
heretics. [Said to be from Pattaria, a district in 
Milan.] 

Patavinity, pat-a-vin'i-ti, n. the diction of the 
people of Padua, esp. Livy: the use of dialect, 
provincialism generally. [L. patavinitds— 
Patavium, Padua-] 

patch, pack, n. a piece put on or to be put on to 
mend a defect: a piece of plaster for a cut or 
sore: a pad for a hurt eye: a small piece of 
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S >und: an overlay to obtain a stronger 
pression (firint.); a small piece of black silk, 
etc., stuck by huUm on the face, to bring out the 
complexion by contrast, or as a political party 
badge—common in the 17th and 18th centuries: 
a smaflish area differing in colour or otherwise 
from its surroundings: a plot of ground: a 
scrap or fragment: a scrap pieced together with 
odim.—to mend with a patch: put a patch 
on: apply as a patch: join in patchwork: 
mend or construct hastily, clumsily, or tempo* 
rarily (commonly with up): to construct as a 
patchwork: to mark with patches.— adj. 
patch'able.— a/ff, patched.— n. patch'er.— adv. 
piUdi'ily.—n. and adf. patching.— adl. patch'y, 
covered with patches: diversified in patches: in¬ 
harmonious, incongruous.—patch'-box, a fancy 
box for holding the patches worn on the face, 
generally having a mirror inside the lid; patcb'- 
pocket, a fiat, usu. square piece of material 
attached to the outside of a garment; patch- 
up', a provisional repairing; patch'work, work 
formed of patches or pieces sewed together: an 
incongruous combination: work patched up or 
clumsily executed: a surface diversified in 
patches.—not a patch on, not fit to be compared 
with. [M.E. pacche; origin unknown; poss. 
conn, with piece.} 

patch, pack, h. a fool or jester (arch.): a booby 
(dial.): an ill-natured person (dlal.).-r-n. 

patch'ery (Shak.), knavery.—patch'cocke, pat- 
chocke (Spens.), perhaps a clown (reading and 
meaning doubtful; cf. paiock). [Perh. from 
preceding, from the patched coat; nickname of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s fool, Sexton; perh. It. pazzo, 
fool.] 

patchouli, patchouly, pach'dd-li, also pa-choo'li, n. 
a labiate shrub (Pogostemon patchouly) of S.E. 
Asia: a perfume got from its dried branches, 
rramil patch, green, ilai, leaf.] 
pate, pit, n. the crown of the head: the head.— 
adi- pit'ed, having a pate. [Origin unknown.] 
pftte, pit-, pat-a, (Fr.) orig. a pie, pastry: now 
usu. a paste made of blended meat, herbs, etc.— 
p&td da foie gras, da fwi gri, orig. a pasty of fat 

g oose liver: now usu. the goose liver paste 
lling. 

patella, pa-teVa, n. a little pan (ant.): the knee- 
pan (anat.): a saucer-like apothecium (hot.): 
(cap.) the limpet genus:— pi. patell'ae (-#).— 
jodls. patell'ar, of the kneecap; patell'ate (or 
pat'), saucer-shaped: limpet-shaped; patell'- 
iform.—patellar reflex, the knee-jerk. [L., dim. 
of patina, a pan.] 

pat^ pat’an, n. a plate: a communion plate; a 
chalice-cover: a metal disk. [O.Fr. patene —^L. 
patena, patina, a plate—Gr. patani.) 
patent, ^'tant, or (esp. in letters-patent and 
Patant Office, and in U.S.) pat’ant, adj. lying 
open: conspicuoua, obvious, evident: generally 
accessible: protected by a patent: spreading 
(hot.): expanding: ingenious (slang). — n. an 
official document, open, and having the Great 
Seal of the government attached to it, conferring 
an exclusive right or privilege, as a title of 
nobility, or the sole right for a term of years to 
the proceeds of an invention: something inven¬ 
ted and protected by a patent: a privilege: a 
certificate.— v.t. to secure a patent for.— n. 
pft'tency, openness: obviousnms.— ad/, pft'teat- 
aUe.— H. patentee', one who holds a patent, or 
to whom a patent Is granted.— adv. p&'tently, 
openly, obviously.—n. pi'tentor, one who ^ants 
a patmt.—pft'teat-leath'er, finely varnished 
leather, patent medkine, strictly, a medicine 


pathofl 




printed on the outside or inside only, sold to a 
publisher who fills the other side wlw his own 
material, as local news, etc.; ph'tant-riglit, the 
exclusive right reserved by letters-patent.— n.pl. 
pfi'tent-rplls, the register of letters-patent issued 
in England.—patent still, a still performing 
several operations at once, and producing a 
purer spirit than a pot-still.—^nothing patent 
(along), not very good. [L. patins, -entis, prj). 
of patire, to lie open.] 
pater, pi’tar, (slang) n. father. [L. piter.) 
patera, pat’a-ra, n. a round flat dish, esp. for 
receiving a sacrificial libation among the 
Romans: a round flat ornament in bas-relief in 
friezes, etc.—often applied loosely to rosettes 
and other flat ornaments (archit.): — pi. pat'erac 
(-re). (L.,— patere, to lie open.] 
patercove, pat'ar-kdv, n. Same as patrico. 
patercro, pat-a-ri’rd, n. Same as pederero:— pi. 
patere'roes (-r5z). 

paterfamilias, pS-tar-fa-mU’i-as, or pat'ar-, n. the 
father or head of a family or household:— pi. 
(strictly) patresfamil'ias. [L. piter, a father: 
familias, old gen. of familia, a household.] 
paternal, pa-tur'tt(a)l, adj. of a father: on the 
father's side: derived or inherited from the 
father: fatherly: showing the disposition or 
manner of a father.— n. pater'nalism, a system 
or tendency in which provident fostering care is 
apt to pass into unwelcome interference.— adv. 
pater'nally.— n. pater'nity, state or fact of being 
a father: father^od: the relation of a father to 
his children: origin on the father’s side: origina¬ 
tion or authorship. [L. pater (Gr. 'pater), a 
father.] 

paternoster, pat-ar-nos'tar, or pit’, n. the Lord's 
Prayer: a muttered formula or spell; a har¬ 
angue: a large bead in a rosary, at which, in 
telling, the Lord’s Prayer is repeated: a rosary: 
anything strung like a rosary, esp. a fishing-line 
with hooks at intervals: an ornament shaped 
like beads, used in astragals, etc. (archit.): a 
passenger or goods lift, consisting of a series of 
cars moving on a continuous belt, the floors 
remaining horizontal at the top and bottom of 
travel. [L. Pater noster, *Our Father’, the first 
words of the Lord's Prayer.] 
pater patriae, pa'tar patrl-e, pa'ter pa'trl-i, (L.) 
the father of his country. 

pafli, path, H. a way trodden out by the feet: a 
way for foot-passengers: course, route, line 
along which anything moves: course of action, 
conduct:— pi. paths, padhz. — v.l. (Shak.) to go. 
—adj. path'less, without a path: untrodden.— 
path'flnder, one who explores the route, a 
pioneer: a radar device used as an aircraft navi¬ 
gational aid: a radar device for guiding missiles 
into a target area; path'way, a path. [O.E. 
pmth: Get. pfad.] 

Pathan, pa-tin’, put-(h)in’, n. an Afghan proper: 
one of Afghan race settled in India.—^Also ad/. 
pathos, pa'thos, n. the quality that raises pity.— 
ad/, padwtic (pa-thet’ik), relating to or affecting 
the passions or their expressions (obs.): affecting 
the emotions of pity, grief, sorrow: touching: 
applied to the supenor oblique muscle, which 
turns the ^eball downwards, and to the troch¬ 
lear nerve connecting with it (anat.).—n. that 
which is pathetic: the style or manner fitted to 
excite emotion: (in pi) attempts at pathetic 
expression.— adf. pathet'ical.— adv. pafii^'ically. 
— ad/, pathic (path’lk), passive.— n. a pasuve 
subject: a catamite.—^pBth(o)-, in composition, 
disease, as in ns. peldmwan(path’d-jen), an organ¬ 
ism or substance that causes disease; patho- 
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cative of a particular diaease.— ns. pa^g'uonvi 
patbog'raphy. a description of, article on, a 
disease: abnormality.— adis. pathoiog'ie, •al, 
relating to pathology in either senBe.-^v. 
patholog'ically.— ns. pathol'ogist, one skilled in 
pathology: one who carries out post-mortems: 
pathorogy, the study of diseases or abnormali¬ 
ties; pathopho'bia (Gr. phobos, fear), morbid 
fear of disease.—pathetic fallacy, the reading of 
one’s own emotion into external nature. [Gr. 
pathos, experience, feeling, pathos.) 
putihin, pai'l-bl, adj[. capable of suffering or being 
acted on: passible. [L. patibiUs — patl, to 
suffer.) 

patibulaiy, ps-tib’U-b-rl, adj, of or pertaining to a 
gibbet or gallows. [L. patlbulum, a gibbet.) 
patience, p&'shsns, n. quality of being able calmly 
to endure suffering, toil, delay, vexation, or the 
like: sufferance: a card-game of various kinds, 
generally for one person, the object to fit the 
cards as they turn up into some scheme: a 
species of dock (also pa'tience-dock'; Rumex 
patientia) used like spinach, or other species of 
dock: also applied to bistort.— a4/- pi'tient, sus¬ 
taining pain, delay, etc., without repining: not 
easily provoked: persevering in long-contimtsd 
or minute work: expecting with calmness: long- 
suffering: enduring: susceptible (of an inter¬ 
pretation).— n. one who bears or suffers: a 
person under medical or surgical treatment: a 
physician’s client.— v.t. (Skak.) to make patient. 
— adv. pg'tiently. [Fr.,—^L. patientia — pati, to 
bear.) 

patin, patine. Obs. form of paten, 
patina, pat'l-na, n, a shallow Roman pan: a 
eucharistic paten: a film of basic copper car¬ 
bonate that forms on exposed surfaces of copper 
or bronze: a similar film of oxide, etc., on other 
metals: a film or surface appearance that de¬ 
velops on other substances (wood, flint, etc.) on 
long exposure or burial.— adj. pat'infited.— n. 
patinA'tion.— adj. pat'ined. [L. patina, a dish, a 
kind of cake.) 

patio, pa’ti-6, -tyd, n. a courtyard. [Sp.] 
pAtisserie, pa-tes’re, (Fr.) a pastry shop: pastry, 
patois,pofVd, n. illiterate or {provincial dialect:— 
pi. patois (-wdz). (Fr.; origin unknown.] 
patonce, ps-tons', (her.) adl- of a cross, having 
four arms expanding in curves from the centre, 
with floriated ends. [Origin unknown.) 
patres conscripti, pdf, pa friz, -ras, kon-skrip'ti, 
-ti, (L.) the conscript fathers, those enrolled as 
Roman senators. 

patria potestas, pd', pa’tria po-tes'tSs, (L.) the 
authority of a Roman father over his children. 
patrial,pd^ pa'tri-sl, adj. pertaining to one’s native 
land: (of a word) denoting a native or inhabitant 
of the place from whose name the word was 
formed.— n. a patrial word: a U.K. citizen 
having specified qualifications entitling him, her, 
to be considered legally a native.— v.t. pa'triidise, 
-ize.— ns. patrialisfi'tion, -z-; pa'trialism. [Obs. 
Fr.—L. patria, fatherland.) 
patriarch, pd'triSrk, n. one who governs his 
fhmily by paternal right: one of the early heads 
of families from Adam downwards to Abraham, 
Jacob, and his sons (B.): a bishop ranking above 
primates and metropolitans: the head of certain 
Easton Churches: a father or founder: a 
venerable old man: an oldest inhabitant: an 
old leader of a flock: the most imposing and 
greatest of Its laad.—adj. patriarch'al, belonging 
or subject to a patriarch: like a patriarch: of 
tte nature of a patriarch.— ns. patriarch'aiism, 
the condition of tribal government by a ratriarch; 
pa'triarchatc, the province, dignity, office, term, 
or residence of a church patrurch: patriarchy: 
pa'triarchism, government by a patriarch; pa'- 
trtodiy} a community of reuted families under 
the authority of a patriarch: the patriarchal 


system.—patriarchal cross, a cross with two 
horizontal bars. [Gr. pairlarehis—patrlS, family 
— pater, father, archi, rule.) 

patrician, psHtrish’sn, n. a member or descendant 
by blood or adoption of one of the original 
families of citizens forming the Roman people— 
opp. to plebeian: a nobleman of a new order 
nominated by the emperor in the later Roman 
Empire: an imperial Roman provincial adminis¬ 
trator in Italy or Afirica: a hereditary noble: an 
aristocrat.—Also adj. — atO. patri'cianly.-^.wf. pat¬ 
riciate ip>.-lrish'l^t), the position oi a patrician: 
the patrician order. [L. palricius—paler, palris, 
a father.) 

PatricMD. See patrick. 

patricide, pafrl-sid, n. the murder of one’s own 
father: one who murders his father.— adj. patri- 
ci'dal. [Doubtful L. patricida, as if from pater, 
palris, father, caedSre, to kill: prob. an error for 
parrlcida; see parricide.) 

Patrick, parWk, n. a ITth-century Irish halfpenny. 
— adj. Patrician {p»-trish’»n), of St. Patrick.— 
St Patrick’s cabbage, a saxifrage, London pride; 
St Patrick’s cross, a red saltire on a white 
ground, representing Ireland. [St. Patrick (L. 
Patricias), 5th-century christianiser of Ireland.) 

patrico, pafri-kS, (.slang) n. a hedge-priest.—^Also 
pat'ercove. [First part unexplained; see cove 

patrilineal, pat-ri~lin'i~»l, patrilinear, -ar, adjs. 
reckoned through the father or through males 
alone.— n. patrilineage, (-lin'idj). [L. pater, 
palris, father, linea, line.) 

patrilocal,par-r/-/d'k/, adj. (of a form of marriage) 
in which the wife goes to live with the husband’s 
group. (L. pater, patrls, father, localts — locus, 
place.) 

patrimony, pafri-man-i, n. an inheritance from a 
father or from ancestors: a church estate or 
revenue.—a<0. patrimonial (•md'nisl). — ndv. pat- 
rimS'nially. [L. palrimdnium, a paternal estate— 
pater, patrls, a father.) 

patriot, pa'tri-»t. sometimes paf n. one who trufy, 
or ostentatiously and injudiciously, loves and 
serves his fatherland.— adj. devoted to one’s 
country.— a^. patriotic (pat-ri-ofik, or p&t~), 
like a patriot: actuated by a love of one’s 
country: directed to the public welfbre.— adv. 
patriotically.— n. pi'triotism (or paf). [Gr. 
patridtis, fellow-countrymen—patrios— patir, a 
father.) 

Patripassian, pat-ri-pas'i-an, n. a member of one 
of the earliest classes of anti-Trinitarian sectaries 
(2nd cent.), who denied the distinction of three 
persons in one God, maintaining that the suf¬ 
ferings of the Son could be predicated of the 
Father.—Also adj- — n. Patnpass'ianism. [L. 
pater, palris, father, pall, passus, to suffer.) 

patristic, -al, p»-tris’tik, -»l, adjs. pertaining to the 
fathers of the Qiristian Church.— n. patris'ticism 
Osizm), mode of thought, etc., of the fathers.— 
n.pl. patris'tics, the knowledge of the fathers as a 
subject of study—sometimes patrol'ogy. [Gr. 
pater, pat(e)ros, a father.) 

patrol, pa-trdl', v.i. to go the rounds for purpose 
of watching, repressing, protecting, inspecting, 
etc.: to be on duty on a beat.— v.t. to go the 
rounds of: to perambulate:— pr.p. patTMl'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. patrAlled'.— n. the act or service of 
going the rounds: perambulation: a man or 
body of men going the rounds: k small recon¬ 
noitring party: a small group of Scouts or of 
Girl Guides.—n. potrairer.—patrol car, that 
used by police to patrol an area; patral'man, a 
policeman on duty on a beat (I/.5.): a policeman 
without rank ((/.5.): (or patoO > man on patrol 
to help motorists in difficulties; patrol'-wagoa 
(U.S.), a prison-van. [O.Fr. patrouiller, to 
patrol, orig. to paddle in the mud.) 

petrology. See patristic. 
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9 «ti«a, pS'tr9n, m. in aacinnt Rcnne, the fhnner 
meiter of a flave, retainiiqi certain rights: 
a Romui patrician who gave countenance and 
legal aid to his client in return for services: 
formerly, one who accepted a dedication and 
gave the author a present: protector: one who 
countenances or encourages: customer: habi* 
tuai attender: uphoidet: proprietor of restau> 
rant, etc.: one who has the ri^t to appoint to 
any office, esp. to a living in the church: a 
guardian saint: captain of a Mediterranean 
vessei: a slave-owner: a pattern iobs.):—fem. 
ni'ttoness.— n. patronage (pat"), support pven 
by a patron: protection (S/wms.): guardianship 
of saints: the right of bmtowing offices, privi¬ 
leges, or church benefices: habitual commercial 
dMiings.^—y.r. (Skak.) to countenance.—od/. 
patronal (jm-, pt^trd'nl, pit', pat'nn-l)- — v.t. 
patronise, -ize U.S. pSO, to act as a patron 
toward: to give encouragement to: to assume 
the condescending air of a patron toward: 
to mve one’s custom to, or to frequent, habit¬ 
ually.—R. pat'roniser.— aed. patronising.— adv. 
pat'roaistai 0 y.— adi. pi'tronless.—patron saint, 
a saint regarded as a protector. [L. patrdnus — 
pater, paths, a father.] 

patroaytBK, pat~r9-nim’lk, ad}, derived from the 
name of a father or an ancestor.—n. a name so 
derived. [Gr. patrdnymikos — patir, a father, 
onyma (onoma), a name.] 
patnwn, pe-trodn', n. captain of a ship: coxswain 
of a longboat: holder of a grant of land under 
the old Dutch government of New York or 
New Jersey.—patroon'ship. [Fr. patron, Sp. 
patrdn, and Du. patroon; cf. patron.] 
patte, 00 /, pit, n. a narrow band keeping a belt or 
sash in its place. [Fr.] 

pattf, pattfe, pa-t&', pat'i, (her.) ad}, of a cross, 
sprMuling towards the ends, or having Uie ends 
expanded in three clawlike divisions. [Fr., 
pawed.] 

patten, pat'n, n. a wooden shoe (obs.)i a wooden 
sole mounted on an iron ring to raise the shoe 
above the mud (obs.y, the base of a pillar 
(arckit.). — v.k (abs.) to go on pattens.— ad}. 
patt'eaM, with pattens. [O.Fr. patin, clog (now 
skate), perh.~pofre, paw.] 
patten. An old form (Shak.) of paten, 
patter, pat'er, v.i. to pat or strike often, as hail¬ 
stones: to make the sound of a succession of 
light pats: to run with short quick steps.— n. the 
sound of pattering. [Freq. of pat.] 
patter, pat'ar, v.l. to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
(obs.): to ubble prayers (obs.): to talk or sing 
rapidly and glibly: to talk thus, esp. on the stage, 
as accompaniment to action or for comic 
effect.— v.t. to repeat hurriedly, to gabble.-^, 
glib talk, chatter: the cant of a class.— n. 
patt'erer, one who sells articles on the street by 
speechifying.—patt'er-song, a comic song in 
which a great many words are sung or spoken 
very rapidly.—patter flash, to talk the jargon of 
thieves, [paternoster.] 

pattern, pat'arn, n. a person or thing to be copied: 
a model: a design or guide with help of which 
something is to be made (e.g. a dressmaker’s 
paper pattern): a model of an object to be cast, 
from which a mould is prepared: a sample: a 
typical example: a decorative design: a particu¬ 
lar disposition of forms and colours: a design or 
figure repeated indefinitely: the distribution of 
shot on a target.— v.t. to make or be a pattern for 
(l^tak.y. to match, parallel (iSAak.): to take as a 
pattern: to fashion after a pattern: to make a 
.pattern upon.—patt'era-maker, one who makes 
the patterns for moulders in foundry-work; 

S tt'em-eliop, the place in which patterns for a 
storjr are prepared; patt'em-wheel, the count- 
wheel in a dome. [Fr; patron, patron, pattern; 
cf. patron.] 


pattla, pat', pSt'U petde, pet'L (/Scot.) n. a small 
long-handled spade for efeaning « plough. 
[Origin obscure; cf. paddle.] ^ 

patty, pat'}, n. a little pie: a small flat cake of 
minced beef or other food.—patt'y-pan, a pan for 
baking patties. [Fr. pdti; pasty.] 
patnious, pat'lt-fas, ad}, spreading.— n. pat'olin, a 
drug got from the mould PenicUttum patubim. 
[L. patulus—patire, to He open.] 
paua, pow'a, n. the New Zoiland lume for the 
abalone.—Also pawa. [Maori.] 
paucity, pd’sit-i, n. fewness: smallness of quantity. 

[L. paucU&s, -itis—paucus, few.] 
paughty, pdhh'ti, (Scot.) ad}, haughty. [Origin 
unknown.] 
paul. Same as pawl. 

paul, pdl, n. a paolo.— ns. Paul'ian, Paul'ianist, a 
follower of Paul of Samosata, a third-century 
Monarchian Unitarian of Antioch.—^Also a^s. 
— n, Paulician (-isk'an), a member of a seventh- 
century sect in Armenia and later in Thrace, with 
Marcionite and Adoptianist affinities (perh. from 
Paul of Samosata, or the apostle, or one of their 
founders).—Also ad}. — ad}. Paul'ine (^in), of the 
apostle Paul.—n. a member of any religious 
order named after him: a scholar of St Paul’s 
School, London.— ad}. PauUnian (-in'i-an), 
Pauline.— ns: Paul'inism, the teaching or theology 
of Paul; Paurinist.— ad}. Paulinist'ic.—Paul 
Jones (}6m), a dance in the course of which each 
man takes another partner—perh. from the 
Scottish-American seaman Paul Jones (1747-92), 
who excelled in the capture of prizes; Paul Pry 
(pri), one who pries into other people's business 
—from a character in John Poole’s play (1823) 
so named; Faul’s'-nian, formerly, a lounger in 
the middle aisle of St Paul's, London. (L. Paatas, 
Pauttus, a Roman cognomen, meaning ‘little’.] 
pauldron, pbl'dran, pouldron, pot', n. a separable 
shoulder-piate in armour. [O.Fr. espalleron — 
espalle, the shoulder.] 

paulo-post-tuture, po'lo-pdst-f&'char, ad}, and n. 
ftiture perfect: future immediately after the 
present. [L. paulo, a little, post, after, fatfiram, 
future.] 

Paulowiiia, p6l-6'id-a, n. a Chinese and Japanese 
genus of trees of the figwort family, with showy 
flowers. [Named after the Russian princess 
Anna Pavlovna.) 
pauqce. See pansy. 

paunch, pdnek, pdnsh, n. the belly: a protuberant 
belly: the first and largest stomach of a rumi- 
ruuit: a rope mat to prevent chafing (naul.). — 
V./. to eviscerate.— ad}, paunch'y, big-bellied. 
[O.Fr. pancke (Fr. panse)—L. pantex, panticis.] 
pauper, pd'par, n. a destitute person: one not 
required to pay costs in a law suit: one sup¬ 
ported by charity or by some public provision:— 
fern, pan peress.— n. pauperiai'tion, -z-.— v.t. pau '- 
petise, -ize, to reduce to pauperism: to accustom 
to expect or depend on support from without.— 
n. pau'perum, state of being a pauper. [L., poor.] 
pause, pdz, n. intermission: a temporary stop: 
cessation caused by doubt: hesitation: a mark 
for suspending the voice: a continuance of a 
note or rest beyond its time, or a mark indicating 
this (mas.). — v.t. (Shak. v.t. reflex.) to make a 
pause.—V./. to cause to stop.— atfls. paus'al; 
pause'ful.— adv. pause'fuiiy.—pause'Iess.— 
adv. pause'lessly.—A. paus'er.—a. and at^. 
pausing.—cdv. pauslngly.—give pause, cause to 
hesitate. [Fr.,—L. paasa —Or. pausis, from 

paaein, to cause to cease.] 
pavan, pav’an, (Skak.) n. a slow dance, much 
practised in Spain: music for it, in 4-4 time.— 
Also pav'ane (or pav-Sn'), pav'en, pav'in. [Fr. 
pavane, or Sp. or It. pavana, prob.—L. pSvd, -3nis, 
peacock.] 

pave, p&v, v.t. to cover with slabs or other close- 
set pieces, so as to form a level surface for walk- 
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ingon: to cover with anything close-iet: to be 
such a covering for.—n. {U.S.) pavement.—n. 
pg'yage, a charge, or right to levy a charge, for 
paving streets..—paved,— n. pave'ment, a 
pavea surface, or that with which it is paved: a 
footway by the side of a street (sometimes even 
when unpaved): paved road a floor-like 

surface: an underlying bed, esp. of fireclay 
under coal.—»./. to pave: to be a pavement for. 
—<i<0. pi'ver, paved.— a. and pi'ving.— it. 

pA'vfour, one who lays pavement or rams sets: 
a paving-stone.—Also pfi'ver, pi'vior.—pave¬ 
ment artist, one who seeks a living by drawing 
coloured pictures on the pavement; pavement 
epithelium, epithelium in the form of a l^er of 
fiat' ceils; pavement li^t, a window of glass 
blocks in the pavement to li^t a cellar; pa'ving- 
Btone.—on the pavement, without a lodging; pave 
the way for, to prepare the way for: make easier: 
help to bring on. [Fr. paver, prob. a back- 
formation from pavement —L. pavimentum — 
pavire, to beat hard; cog. with Gr. paiein, to 
beat.] 

pav4, pa-va, (Fr.) pavement: a setting of jewellery 
with the stones close together, covering the 
metal. 

pavid, pav’id, atp- timid. [L. pavidus, afraid— 
pavere, to be frightened.] 

pavilion, pa-vil'ytn, n. a tent, esp. a large or 
luxurious one: a tent-like covering: a canopy 
iobs.) ; a light building for players and spectators 
of a game: an ornamental or showy building for 
pleasure purposes: a projecting section of a 
building, usually with a tent-like roof and much 
decorated: a hospital block: an exhibition 
building: an ornamental building often turreted 
or domed: the bell of a horn: the outer ear: a 
flag or ensign (o6s.).— v.t. to furnish with pavi¬ 
lions: to cover, as with a tent.—pavil'ion-roof, a 
tent-like roof.—Chinese pavilion, a set of bells 
hanging from a frame on a pole. [Fr. pavilion — 
L. papllld, -dnis, a butterfly, a tent.] 
pavior, paviour. See pave, 
pavis, pavise, pav'is, n. a shield for the whole bodj^. 
[O.Fr. pavais —It. pavese, prob. from Pavia in 
Italy,] 

Pavo, pa'vd, n. the peacock genus: a southern 
constellation.— n. pavone ip»-vdn'i Spens.), a 
peacock.— ad/s, pavS'nian, pavimine (pov'an-in). 
[L. pavo, -onis, peacock.] 
paw, pd, n. a clawed foot: a hand, or hand¬ 
writing (facet, or derog.). — v.i. to draw the fore¬ 
foot along the ground: to strike the ground 
with the forefoot: to strike out with the paw: 
to feel about or over anything, esp. offensively.— 
v.t. to scrape, feel, handle, or strike with the fore¬ 
foot or hand: to handle grossly, coarsely, or 
clumsily. [O.Fr. poe, powe, prob. Gmc.; cf. 
Du. poot, Ger. pfote.] 

paw, pd, (obs.) inter], pah.— ad], (also paw'paw) 
foul: obscene, 
pawa. See paua. 

pawk, pdk, (Scot ) n. a trick.— adv. pawk'lly.—n. 
pawk'iness.— ad/, pawk'y, drily or slyly humor¬ 
ous. [Origin unknown.] 

pawl, pdl, n. a catch engaging with the teeth of a 
ratchet wheel to prevent backward movement. 
[Origin obscure; poss. conn, with Du. or Fr. pal, 
L. pdlu.t, stake.] 

pawn, pan, n. something deposited as security for 
repayment or performance: state of being 
pledged (as in or at pawn). — v.t. to give in pledge: 
to pledge.—ns. pawnee', one who takes anything 
in pawn; pawn'er, one who gives a pawn or 
pledge as security for money borrowed.—pawo'- 
broker, a broker who lends money on pawns; 
pawn’broking; pawn'shop, a shop of a pawn¬ 
broker; pawn'ticket, a ticket marked with the 
name of the article, the amount advanced, etc., 
delivered to the pawner of anything. [O.Fr, 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-m>nr; 


pmt: cf. Du. pandi connectioQ withL>paBms, 
cloth, very doubtfbl.] 

pawn, pdn, n. a small piece in chess of lowest rank 
and range: a humble tool or lightly valued 
■lent (fig.). [O.Fr. paon, a foot-soldier—L.L. 
pedd, ’dnis —L. pis, pedis, the foot.] 
pawa, pdn, n. a gallery or covered walk. [Cf. 
Du. pana.} 

pawn, pown, powin, pown, (chiefly Scot.) n. a pea¬ 
cock. [O.Fr. poun, Fr. paon —L. p&vd, -dn/s.j 
pawnee. See pansy. 

Pawnee, pd'it^, or -ni', n. one of a tribe of Indians 
in Nebraska, etc., afterwards in Oklahoma.— 
Also ad/. 

pawnee, pd'ni. See under brandy, 
pawnee. See under pawa (1). 
pawpaw. See paw, papaw. 

pax, paks, n. the kiss of peace: an osculatory.— 
inter], truce.—pax'-board, pax'-brede (i.e. board), 
an osculatory. [L. pax, peace.] 

paxiuba, pdsh-e-oo'b», n. a Brazilian palm 
(Iriartea exorrhisa) with stilt-roots. [Port., from 
Tupi.] 

paxwax, paks'waks, n. the strong tendon in a 
animal's neck. [Orig. fax-wax —O.E. (Anglian) 
fiex (W.S. feax), hair, weaxan, to grow J 

pay, pd, v.t. to satisfy, gratify (obs.): to give what 
is due (in satisfaction of a debt, in exchange, in 
compensation, in remuneration, etc.) to: to give 
in satisfaction of a debt, in exchange, compensa¬ 
tion, remuneration, etc.: to settle, discharge, as a 
claim, bill, debt, duty: to hand over money, 
etc., for: to be or yield satisfactory remuneration 
or compensation for, or enough to discharge: to 
yield: to be profitable to: to render: to thrash 
(Shak. and dial.): of a rope, to allow or cause 
to run out (naut.). — v.i. to hand over money or 
other equivalent, compensation, etc.: to afford 
an equivalent or means of making payment: to 
be worth one’s trouble: Vo be profitable: to 
suffer or be punished; to be the subject of pay¬ 
ment of:— pr.p. pay'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. paid, 
(obs. except in the nautical sense) payed, pad. — 
n. satisfaction (obs.): money given for service: 
salary, wages: receipt of pay, -service for iiay, 
hire (esp. for an evil purpose): payment or time 
of payment: remunerative yield of mineral.— 
ad), paid (see separate article).— adi- pay'able, 
that may or should be paid: due: profitable.— 
ns. payee' one to whom money is paid; pay'er.— 
n. and ad/, imy'ing.— n. pay'ment, the act of 
paying: the discharge of a debt by monc^ or its 
equivalent in value: that which is paid: re¬ 
compense: reward: punishment.—pay-as-yon- 
earn, a method of income-tax collection in which 
the tax is paid by deduction from earnings before 
they are received:—abbrev. P.A.Y.E.—pay'-bill, 
-sheet, a statement of moneys to be paid to 
workmen, etc; pay'-box, pay'-desk, a box or 
desk at which ^ customer pays; pay'-day, a 
regular day for payment, as of wages; pay'-dirt, 
-grav'el, gravel or sand containing enough gold 
to be worth working; paying guest, a boarder in 
a private house; pay'-list, -roll, a list of persons 
entitled to pay, with the amounts due to each: 
(pay'-roll) the money for paying wages; pay‘- 
ioad, the part of an aeroplane’s load for which 
revenue is obtained: the part of a rocket’s 
equipment that is to fulfil the purpose of the 
rocket, as a warhead, or apparatus for obtaining 
information; pay'master, the master who pays: 
one who pays workmen, soldiers, etc.; Pay¬ 
master General, the minister at the head of a 
department of the Treasury that makes payments 
on behalf of government departments: in the 
navy, an officer in charge of the Bureau dealing 
with payments, clothing, etc. (U.S.): formerW 
also a similar officer in the army (U.S.)‘, pay-off, 
(time of) payment—reward or punishment: 
outcome: ddnouemeni; pay'-office, the place 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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where payimnu an outde: pay'-vadiet, envelope 
containing one's wages: wages; pay'-roB (see 
pay'^elatiw {U.S.), a td^hone 
X.—pay Moc, to pay in ntum (a debt): to 
give tit for tat; pay down, to pay in cash on the 

r ; pay tor, to make amends for: to suffer 
to bw the expense of; |i^ in, to contribute 
to a fund: to drooslt money in a bsnk-account; 
pay off, to pay in full and discharge: to take 
nvenge upon: to requite: to fhll away to lee¬ 
ward {Hout ,): to yield good results, justify itself; 
pay one's or its, way, to have, or bring, enoi^ 
to pay expenses: to compensate adequately for 
inimif outlay; pay out, to cause to run out, as 
rope: to disburse: to punish deservedly; pay 
round, to turn the ship’s head; pay the piper (see 
pipe, 1); pay thronm the nose, to pay dearly; 
pay up, to pay in full: to pay arrears: to accept 
the necessity and pay. [Fr. payer —^L. pScSre, to 
appease; cf. pix, peace.] 
pay, p6, V.I. to smear with tar, etc.:—pa.f. and 
pa.p. payed. [O.Fr. peier —^L. plcdre, to pitch.] 
payuim, p&’tdm, (pbs.) n. heathendom: a heathen: 
a non-christian, esp. a Moslem.—^Also aiH ,— 
Also pai'nim, pl'nim (Mih.). —n. pay'nlmiy, 
heathendom. (O.Fr. palenisme, paganism—L. 
pdsSitismus — pigSmu, a pagan.] 
paylua, pUS'la, n. secret payment to secure a 
favour, [pay (1).] 

pays, pi-i, (FrO country.—les Pays Bas (/d pd-d 
Ml), the Low Countries. 

paymge, pi^z&zh, n. a landscape, a landscape 
painting (ods. for a time then reborrowed).—n. 
paysagist, p&-x»-Jtst, a landscape-jointer. [Fr.] 
paysd, pizdASpens.) for peiaed, poised, 
pax, poke, ^.) peace.—pax vobiKum (vo^tls'kam, 
yd-, wd-6ds'Aco'5m), peace be with you. 
pea, pi. It. a new singular formed from pease 
(q.v.), which was mistaken for a plural, with a 
new plural peas—^the nutritious seed of the 
papilionaceous climbing plants Piston sativtim . 
(gimen pea) and P. arvense (field pea): the 
plant itself (also pea'-plant): extended to 
various similar seeds and plants (esp. of the 
genus Lathyrus), and to various rounded ob¬ 
jects, e.g. roe of salmon and some other fish, 
very small pieces of coal.—pea'beiry, a small 
round coffee seed, mowing singly; pea'-crab, a 
little round crab (rinnotheres) that lives sym- 
bioticaily in lamellibranch shells.— n. and a^. 
pea-'neen (or -grin'), green like green peas.— 
pea-Trdn, limonite in little round nodules; 
pea'nut, monkey-nut or ground-nut (Arachis); 
peanut butter, a paste made from ground 
roasted peanuts; peanut off, oil expressed from 
peanuts; pea'-pod'; pea'-ri'fle, a rifle throwing 
a very small bullet; pea'cod, peaa'cod -(see 

S saaacod): pea'shootar, a small metal tube for 
lowing peas through; pea'-sonp (see pease- 
soup); pea-soup'er, a fog like pea-soup.— adj. 
pea-soup'y.—pea'-stone, pisolite: pea'-straw (see 
pease-straw); pea'-trainer, an o^ion for pea- 
plants to climb on.—Egnitian pea, the cluck- 
pea; split peas, peas stripped of their mem¬ 
branous covering, dried and halved; Sturt's 
desert pea, a scarlet-flowered Australian i^ory- 
pea. (See pease.) 

pa*, pit (rare; oos.) n. a pea'-fowl—a male or 
female peacock.— ns. pea'-chick, a young 
fowl; pea'-han, the female of the peacock. [O.E. 
pia (pdwa)— L. pivi.] 

peace, pis, n. a state m quiet: freedom from dis¬ 
turbance: freedom from war; cessation of war: 
a treaty that ends a war: freedom from con¬ 
tention: ease of mind or conscience: tran¬ 
quility: quiet: stillness: sitoice.—v./. (Shak.) 
to be sUmt—passing in the /mper. into inierj. 
silence: be silent: hist.—odf. peace'able, disposed 
to peace: peacefbl.wi. peace'aMeness.—pdv. 
paace'aMy.—paace'ful, enjoying peace: 


lending towards or fhvouiing peace: inclined to 
peace: belonging to time <n peace: consistent 
with peace: tranquil: calm: serme.— adv, peace¬ 
fully.—n. peece'fnhieBS.— ads. peacelim.—». 
peace'lasanesa.—peace'-lweakcr, one who breaks 
or disturbs the peace; peace estabHahinent, the 
reduced military strengm maintained in time c€ 
peace; peoce'maker, one who makes or pro¬ 
duces peace: one who reconcUes enemies: a 
revolver; peace'making; psace'-moager, a 
peacemiJcer from the point of ^ew of those 
who think him a sentimental busybody; iieace'- 
off'ering, among the Jews a thank-offering to 
God: a gift offered towards reconciliauon, 
propitiation, or deprecation; peace'-off'icer, an 
offi^ whose doty it is to preserve the peace: 
a police-offioer.--a4i. peace'-part'ed (S/tak.), 
dismissed from the world in peace.—peace'- 
par'ty, a political party advocating the making 
or the preservation of peace; peace-pipe, the 
calumet; peace'tiine, time when there is no 
war.— adf. of peacetime.—peace'-wairant, a 
warrant of arrest issued by a Justice of the 
Peace.—at peace, in a state of peace: not at 
war; breach of the peace (see breach); hold one’s 
peace, remain silent; in peace, in enjoyment of 
peace; keep die peacs, to refrain from disturb- 
mg the public peace: to refrain from, or to 
prevent, contention; kiss of peace (see kiss); 
peace of God, the protection from acts of private 
warfare formerly offered by the Church to con¬ 
secrated persons and places, and on Sundays 
and holy days; letter of peace (see pacificai); 
make tme's peace with, to reconcile or to be 
reconciled with; make pence, to end a war; 
the king's or queen’s peace (see king); swear ^ 
peace, to take oath before a magistrate that a 
certain person ought to be put under bond to 
keep the peace. [O.Fr. pais (Fr. pa/x)—L. pix, 
pdeis, peace.) 

peach, pfcA, vx. (Shak.) to accuse, inform against, 
betray.— v.i. to betray one’s accomplice: to be¬ 
come informer.— n. peach'er. [Aphetic form of 
^ipeach.] 

peach, pick, n. a sweet, juicy, velvety-skinned 
stone-fruit: the tree (JPrunus, or Amygdalus, 
persica) bearing it, close akin to the almond: ex¬ 
tended to other fruits and fruit-trees, as the 
quandong: peach-brendy (,U.S.): anything re¬ 
garded as a very choice example of its Idn^ esp. 
a girl (slang; in U.S, also peacberino, -a-rd'a$: 
a yellow slightly tinged with red.—of the 

peach: of the colour of a peach_ ad/, peach'y. 

—peach'-bloom', the powdery bloom on a peach: 
a similar appearance on the face, on pottery, etc.: 
a peach flower (also peach'-bhtss'om): itspinl^h 
colour: a moth with wings so coloured (TkyaT/ra 
batis); peadi '-blow, a-pinkish glaze on porcelain, 
esp. Chinese porcelain.—^Abo at^s. —peach'- 
brand'y, a spirit dbtilled from the fermented juice 
of the peach.— ad/, peach'-coloared, of the colour 
of a ripe peach (yellowbh, tinged with red) or of 
peach-blossom (pink).—peach Melba, peach with 
ice-crmm; peach'-palm. the pupunha, a South 
American palm (Bactris or Ouilielina) with 
edible fruit like a peach in appearance; peach'- 
stone; peach'-tree; ipeach'-water, a flavouring 
extract from peach-leaves; peaeb'-wood. the 
wood of the peach-tree: Nicaragua wood 
(Caesalpinia); peacb'-yeU'ows, a virus disease 
that turns peach-leaves yellow and kilta the 
.. Pa**^** (Ff- pieke. It. persica, 

Msctth^. Persleum (mdlum), the Persian (apple). 
Its nauve country is unknown.] 
pea-coat. Same as pea-iacket. 
peacock, pi'kok, n. a genus Qtavo) of large birds 


enjoying peace: 


mi, Adr Oiw); mine: mile, 


nmed for gay pluma^, esp. in the toil-coveits: 
the mate of either species: a vainglorious person, 
r, fir; mate: miSn.fibt: dhen (then) 



— ¥4, to nuke like a peacock.— td, to itnit about 
or behave like a peacock.—a. peacock'ery, vain- 
fflorious ostentation.—pea'coddah; pea'* 
Godi-^ike; pea'cocky.—pea'-diidc (see pea, 2, 
above): pea'ceck-Uae', the blue of the peacock’s 
neck.—Also a^. —pea'cock-butt'erfly, a buttet^ 



a variegated Mediterranean wrasse; jm'cock' 
flower, a name for various species of Poinciana 
(flamboyant tree, Barbados pride); pea'cock- 
ore', bomite; copper^pyri^; pea'cock-plmu'- 
ant, an Asiatic genus (Polyplectron) akin to the 
peacocks and Argus pheasants; pea'ccck-stiNie', 
a Jeweller’s name for the cartiiaginous ligament 
of some molluscs; pw'cock-throne', the throne 
of the kings of Delhi, carried off to Persia in 
1739. (pea (2) and cock, etc.] 
pea-crab. See under pea (1). 
pea-fowl. See pea (2). 

peag, pig, peak, pgk, n. North American Indian 
shell-money. [Massachusetts piak.] 
peahen. See pea (2). 

pea-iacket, pe'-jak'it, n. a sailor’s coarse thick 
overcoat.—Also pea'-coat. [Du. p{e (now pi}), 
coat of coarse stuff, and Jacket, coat.] 
peak, pik, n. a point: the points end or highest 
point of anything: the top of a mountain, esp. 
when sharp: a summit: a maximum point in 
a curve or the corresponding value in anything 
capable of being represented by a curve: a 
sharp projection: the projecting front of a cap 
or (formerly) of a widow's hood: a projecting 
point of hair on the forehead: a pointed beard: 
the upper outer comer of a sail extended by a 
gaff or yard inaut.): the upper end of a gaff 
(nau/.), — ad/- maximum: of a maximum.— y.i. 
to rise in a peak.—v.r. inaut.) to tilt up.— 
peaked, having a peak or peaks.— ad/, peak'y, 
having a peak or peaks: like a peak.—^peak'- 
load, the maximum demand of electrid^, or 
load on a power-station. (Found from tne Idth 
cent, ipeked in the ISth); app. connected with 
pike.] 

peak, pek, v.i. to sneak or slink about iShak.): 
to mope iobs.)'. to droop, to look thin or sickly. 
—ad}s- peaked, perdt'ing, peak'y, havin|[ a 
pinned or sickly look, sharp-featured. [Origin 
unknown.] 

peak. See peag. 

peal, pil. It. a loud sound: a number of loud 
sounds one after another: a set of bells tuned to 
each other: a chime or carillon: the changes 
rung upon a set of bells.— v.i. to resound in 
peals: to appeal iSpens.). —v.r. to give forth in 
peals: to assail with din {Milt.). [Apparently 
aphetie for appeiJ.] 

peal, peel, pel, {local) n. a grilse: a young sea- 
trout. [Origin unknown.] 
pean, pin, n. a heraldic fur, differing from ermine 
only in ^e ground being sable and the spots or. 
[Perlums O.Fr. pene, panne.] 
pean. Same as peen and paean, 
peanut. See pea (1). 

pear, pdr, n. an esteemed fruit, a pome tapering 
towards the stalk and bulged at the end: the 
tree {Pyrus communis) bearing it, of the apple 
genus: extended to various fruits (alligator-, 
ancbovy-pear, prickly-pear, etc.).—pear'-drop, a 
peaivahaped pendant: a pear-shaped, pear- 
flavoured sweetmeat; pear'raongcr, a seller of 
pears; pear'-push, -switch, an electric push¬ 
button in a hanging pear-shaped bob; pear'- 
trae. [O.E. pere, pern —L.L. pira —^L. pkfum 
(wrongly pyrum), pear.] 

pewce, psare, peust, Spenserian spdlings of 
pierce, peer, piwced. 

pearl, ^r/, n. a concretion of nacre fbuned in a 
pearl-oyster, pearl mussel, or other shellfish. 
Neutral vowds in unaccented syllables: ef's-maaf 


around a foreign body or otherwise, prised as 
a gem: nacre: a paragon or finest example: a 
lustrous globule: a granule: a tubercle of an. 
antler burr: cataract of the eye: a five-point 
type (about IS lines to the inch) {print,). — at^. 
of or like pearl: granulated.— v.t. to set or 
adorn with pearls or pearly drops: to make 
pearly: to make into small round grains.—v.f. 
to take a rounded form: to become like pearls: 
to fish for pearls.— ad}- pearl'ed.— ns. pearl'er, a 
pearl-fisher or his boat; pearl'insM.— n. and aif}. 
pearl'ing.— ad}- pearl'y, like pearl, nacreous: rich 
m pearls. — n. (in pi. pearl'ies), pearl-buttons: 
costermongers’ clothes covei^ with pwl- 
buttons.—^pearl'-adi', partly purified potassium 
carbonate; peail'-bar'ley (see barley); pearl'- 
butt'oD, a mother-of-pearl button; pearl disease, 
bovine tuberculosis; pearl'-div'er, one who dives 
for pearls; pearl'-essence, a silvery preparation 
from fish scales used in making artificial pearls; 
pearl'-eye, cauract.— ad/- pearl'-eyed.—pearl'- 
fisher, one who fishes for pearls; pearl'-fiidiery; 
pearl'-fishing; pearl'-gray , -grey', a pale grey. 
—Also atO. —^pearl'-mill'et, the bulrush millet 
or spiked millet {Penmsetum lyphoideum), a 
^ain much grown in India; pearl'-muss'ei, a 
freshwater mussel (Unio margaritifero) that 
yields pearls; pearl'-oys'ter, any oyster that pro¬ 
duces pearls, esp. Avicula (or Meleagrina) 
margaritifera; pearl'-pow'der, a cosmetic of 
basic bismuth nitrate or of bismuth oxychloride; 
pearl'-si'go, sago in round granules; pearl'-shell, 
mother-of-pearl: pearly or pearl-bearing shell; 
peari'-sbell'er; pearl'-aheliing; pearl'-spar, a 
pearly-lustered pale dolomite; pearl'-atone, 
perlite; pearl'-tapid'ca, tapioca granulated and 
graded acc. to its size: a potato-starch imi¬ 
tation; pearl'-white, a material made from 
fish-scales, used in making artificial pearls: 
basic nitrate of bismuth, nsed in medicine and 
as a cosmetic: bismuth trichloride, used as a 
pigment: lithopone: calcium sulphate; pearl'- 
wort, a genus (Sagina) of small plants akin to 
duckweed; pearly gates (Rev. xxi), entrance 
to heaven; pearly nautilus (see nautilus).— 
cultured pearl, a true pearl formed by artificial 
means, as by planting a piece of mother-of- 
pearl wrapped in oyster epidermis in the body 
of an oyster; false, imitation, simulated pearl, an 
imitation, as, for instance, a glass bulb coated with 
pearl essence. [Fr. perle, prob. from dim. eff L. 
perna, leg, leg-of-mutton-sbaped; cf. It. dial. 
perna, pearl. It. pernocchia, pearl-oyster.] 
peari, purl, n. a small loop on the edge of lace, 
ribbon, etc.: in knitting, purl.— v.t. to purl,— 
ns. pearl'ing, pearl'in {Scot.), lace of silk or of 
thread: (in pi.) edgings of such lace or clothm 
trimmed with it.—pearl-edge, an edging of small 
loops. [Cf. purl.] 

peamte, ptir'lit, r.Ji constituent of steel composed 
of alternate plates of ferrite and cementite. 
— ad}, pearlit'ic. Qiearl (1).] 
pearmain, p&r'man, n. a variety of apple. [App. 
O.Fr. parmain, permaind 
peart, pirt, {dial.) ad}- lively: saucy: in good 
health and spirits.— adv. peart'ly. [pert.] 
peasant, pez'ant, n. a small farmer: a tilla of the 
soil: a countryman: a rustic: an ignorant or 
low fellow.— at^. of or relating to peasants, 
rustic, rural: rude.—it. peas'antiy, the body of 
peasants: the condition or quality of a peasant, 
-^asant proprietor, a peasant who owns and 
works his own farm; Peasants* Revolt, Wat 
'Tyler’s rising of 1381; Peasants’War, a popular 
insurrection in Geraany, in 1S25. [O.Fr. 
patsant (Fr. t^sahy—pays —assumed L. pSginsis 
—pBgus, a district.] 

pease, piz, n. orig., a pea or pea-plant (old pi. 
pcason, piz’an): now almost wholly superseded 
by the new singular pea (q.v.) and plural; 
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exe^t in a eolbcttve sense.—pease'-bana'odc, 
a bannock of pease-meal; pease'-blossom; 
peaae'-broM', brose made of pease-meal; pease'* 
codt peu'cod, pea'cod, the pod of the pea.— 
Mfl- pease'cod-beiried, of a doublet, peaked 
downwards in fl-ont.—pease'cod-cniran', a 
cuirass shaped like the pcaseeod-bellied doublet; 
peBBe'-meal, pcaae'-porr'idgc, pease'-pudd'ing. 
meal, porridge, or pudding made from pease; 
pease'-soup, pea'-soup, soup made from pease: 
a thick yetlOw heavy-smelling fog; peaae'- 
straw, the stems and leaves of the pea-plant 
after the peas have been picked. [M.E. sese, pi. 
pisen —O.E. pise, pi. pisan —L.L. pisa, £.. pisum 
Or. pIsoH or pbor.] 
peasewcep, piz'wep. See peewit, 
peat, pet, n. a shaped block dug from a bog and 
dried or to be dried for fuel: the generally 
brown or nearly blade altered vegetable matter 
(chiefly bog-moss) found in bogs, from which 
such blocks are cut.—ru. peat'ary, peat'ery, 
pCt'ary, peat'-bank, -bed, -bog, -moor, -moss, a 
region, bog, moor, etc., covered with peat: a 
place from which peat is du^.—peat'y, like, 
of the nature of, abounding in, or composed of, 
peat.—peat'-caster, one who digs peats and 
throws than on the bank to dry; peat'-casting; 
peat'-ereel, a basket for carrying peats; peat'- 
hag. -hagg, a hag in a peat-bog (see hag (3)); 
paat'-hole; peat'man, a carter or seller of peats; 
paat'-nek', the smoke of peat, imagined to add 
a special flavour to whisky; Highland whisky; 
peat'-reek'er, ornamental apparatus for producing 
the smell of peat-smoke; peat'-smoke'; peat'- 
apade, a spade having a side wing at right angles 
for cutting peat in rectangular blocks; peat'- 
etack', a stack of peats, drying or stored. [Prom 
the 13th cent, in S.E. Scotland in Anglo-Latin 
upeta, a peat; possibly of British origin; cf. 
piece.] 

peat, pft, (abs.) n. an endearment applied to a 
woman or girl or ftiend or favourite: an advo- 
nte favoum by a judge.—n. peat'ship (Scon). 
(Origin obscure.] 

paaeay, peavy, pe’vi, (I/.5.) n. a lumberman's 
spiked and hooked lever. [Joseph Peavey, its 
invrattw.) 
peaae. Seepelse. 

p sta, pi'ba, R. a South American armadillo, 
rrupi.] 

peUds, peb'i, n. a small roundish stone, esp. 
water-worn: transparent and colourless rock- 
crystal: a lens made of it: a semi-precious 
agate; a grained appearance on leather, as if 
pressed by pebbles: a large size of gunpowder. 
—odi. of pebble.—v.r. to stone or j»lt; to im¬ 
part pebble to (leather).— aeUs. pcbb1ed;'peU>'ly, 
full of pebbles.— n. pebb'ling.—^pebble dash, a 
method of coating exterior walls with small 
pebbles set into the morur; pebb'le-pow'der, 
gunpowder in large cubical grains; pebb'ls- 
stoae, a pebble; pmb'le-wale, a fine pottery of 
mixed coloured clays. [O.E. papol (-ridR), a 
pebble (-stone).] 

pdbrine, pb-brln', n. a destructive protozoan 
disease of silkworms. [Fr.] 
psc, pek, n. a photoelectric ceU. [From the 
initials.1 

pecan, i^-kan\ n. a North American hickory 
(also pecaa'-tree): its nut Csacan'-nat'). [Indian 
name; cf. Cree pakan.] 

peecaUe, pek"»-U, aelf- iiabie to sin— ns. pecca- 
bil'ity; pecc'aacy, sinftilness: transgression.— 

a . pecc'aat, sinning: oflTending: morbid.— 

'. pecc'aatly. [L. peeebre, -Hfum, to sin.] 
pe cc a dill o, pek-e-diVO, a. a trifling fault:—«/. 
poecadiH'os (or poecadUI'oes). [Sp. peeadilh, 
dim. of pecndlo—L. pecdUum, a sin.] 
pe cca ry, pek’n^i, n. either oS two species of hog- 
Hka Sordh American aninsala. [Ckirib/Mikira.] 

fide, fit: snbt Ur (her); mbw; aPMe, 


pech, pegh, pebh, (Scot.) v.l. to pant.—a. a pant. 
[Imit.] 

Pecht, Peidrtf pehht, (Scot.) n. a Piet. [O.E. 
(Anglian) Pehtas (W.S. Peohtas), Piets.] 
peck, pek, n. formerly a measure of capacity for 
dry goods, 2 gallons, or one-fourth of a bushel: 
a measuring vessel holdirtg this quantity: an 
indefinitely great amount (u a peck of troubles). 

( M.E. Mkke, pek—-O.PT. pek, generally a 
lorse’s feed of oats; origui unknown.] 
peck, pek, v.t. to strike or pick up with the point 
of the beak or other sharp instrument; to make, 
render, or cause to be by quick movement of 
the beak, etc.: to eat sparingly or with affecta¬ 
tion of daintiness or (slang) eat in general: to 
kiss with dabbing movement.—v.i. to strike or 
feed with the brak or in similar manner: to 
cavil.— R. an act of pecking: a hole made by 
pecking: food (slang). — ns- peck'er, that which 
praks: a woodpecker: a kind of hoe: a part 
with an up-and-down movement in a telegraph 
instrument: spirit (as if orig. beak, nose, as in 
keep your pecker up-, slang)-, peck'ing.— ad}. 
peck'isb, somewhat hungry.—pecking order, a 
social order among poultry according to which 
any bird may peck a less important bird but 
must submit to being pecked by a more im¬ 
portant one: order of prestige or power in a 
human social group. [App. a form of pick (1).] 
peck, pek, v.t. (Shak. pecke) to pitch: to jerk. 
— v.i. to incline: to stumble, esp. of a horse 
by failing to put the foot down flat.—n. peck'ing, 
stone-throwing. [A form of pitch (2); d. 
pick (2).] 

Peckninian, pek~sn(f’i~an, a4l. like, or of, the 
hypocrite Feckmiff in Dickens’s Martin Chuszh- 
wit. 

Pecora, pek'»~r», n.pl. the Cotylophora, or rumin¬ 
ants other than camels and chevrotains. [L. 
pi. of pecus, -oris, cattle.] 
pecten, pek'tm, n. a comb-like structure of 
various kinds, e.g. in a bird’s or reptile’s eye: 
the pubic bone: a tactile organ in scorpions: 
(cqp.) the scallop genus of molluscs, with ribbed 
shell:— pi. pec'tines (-tin-ez). — at^s. pectinaceons 
(-d'slas), like the scallops; pec'tinal, of a comb: 
comb-like: having bones like the teeth of a 
comb; pee'tinate. -d, toothed like a comb: 
having narrow parallet segments or lobes: like 
the teeth of a comb.— adv. pec'tinately.— n. 
pectini'tum, the state of being pectinat^; a 
comb-like structure.— adfs. pectin'eal, of the 
pubic bone: comb-like; pw'tinibrancbiate 
(-brangk-l-at), having comb-like gills. [L. pecten, 
•Inis, a comb.] 

pectic, pek'tik, adj. of, relating to, or derived 
from, pectin.— tu. pec'tin, a mixture of carbo¬ 
hydrates found in the cell-walls of fruits, im¬ 
portant for the setting of jellies; pectist'tion.— 
v.r. and v.i. pec'tise, -iae, to congeal.— n. pec'tfise, 
a substance yielding pectin contained in the 
fleshy pulp of unripe fruit.—pectic acid, an in¬ 
soluble substance (of several varieties) formed 
by hydrolysis of pectins. [Gr. piktikos, congeal¬ 
ing—pegnyRoi, to fix.] 

pectolite, pek’tz-lit, r. a zeolite-like monoclink 
acid calcium sodium silicate. [Or. piktos, con¬ 
gealed, Hthos, stone.] 

pectoral, pek’ta-r»l, adl. of, for, on, or near, the 
breast or chest: coming from the heart or in¬ 
ward feeling (fig.). — n. armour for the breast of 
man or horse: an ornament worn on the breast, 
esp. the breastplate worn by the ancient Jewish 
hi^priest, and the square of gold, embroidery, 
etc., formerly worn on the breast over the 
chasuble by bishops daring mass: a chest- 
protector: a medieme for the chest: a pectoral 
cross: a pectoral fin.—oifv. pec'tonilly.— n, 
pectoiil'oqiiy (L. logul, to talk), the sound of the 
patient’s voice heard through the stethoscope 
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when applied to the chest in certain morbid 
conditions of the lungs.-—pectoral croat, a gold 
cross worn on the breast by bishops, etc.; pec¬ 
toral fins, the antenor paired fins of fishes; 
pectoral girdle, the shoulder-girdle, consisting of 
shoulder-blade, coracoid, and collar-bone; pec¬ 
toral theology, the theology of those who make 
much of experience and emotion as guides to a 
knowledge of divine truth. [L. pecloriKs — 
pectus, pectoris, the breast.] 
peculate, pek'H-lM, v.t. and v.i. to appropriate 
dishonestly to one’s own use, pilfer, embezzle. 
—ffs. peculft'tion; pec'ulitor. [L. pecu/ari,-dtus 
— pecHlium, private property, akin to pecBnia, 
money.] 

peculiar, pi-kB’lyer, aid. own: of one’s own: 
belonging exclusively: privately owned: ap¬ 
propriated: preserved: characteristic: special: 
very particular: odd, strange.— 1 >. private pro¬ 
perty or right (obs.)\ a parish or church exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop 
in whose diocese it is placed: anything exempt 
from ordinary jurisdiction: one of the Peculiar 
People: a type of unusual kind that has to be 
specially cast (print.). — v.t. pecu'liarise, -ize, to 
set apart.— n. peculiarity (ril~ar'i-li), quality of 
being peculiar or singular: that which is found 
in one and in no otimr: that which marks any¬ 
thing oflT from others: individuality: oddity.— 
adv. pecu’iiarly.— n. pccu'lium, private property, 
esp. that given by a father to a son. etc.— 
Peculiar People, the Jews, as God’s chosen 
people (N.E. Bible ‘special possession', Deut. 
xxvi. 18, 'a people marked out as his own’, 
Titus ii 14): an Evangelical denomination, 
founded in 1838, holding inspiration of Holy 
Scriptures, believers* baptism. Holy Communion, 
and Divine healing. (L. peculium, private 
property.] 

pecuniary, pi-kU'nyp^ri, -nl-s-ri, adj. relating to 
money: consisting of money.— adv. pecu'niarily. 
— adj. pecu'nious (rare), rich, [l^pecunia, 
money, from the root that appears inx. pecudes 
(pi.), cattle, and fee.] 

ped, ped, (dial.) n. a pannier or hamper.—Also 
pad. (Origin unknown.] 
ped, ped, n. short for pedestrian, 
ped-. See paed(o)-. 

pedagogue, ped'»-gog, n. a teacher: a pedant.— 
v.t. to teach.— a^s. pedagogic (-gog', -goJ% -al. 
—adv. pedagog'ically.— ns. pedagog'ics (-gof', 
-goJ'\ treated as sing.), the science and prin¬ 
ciples of teaching; ped'agoguery (-gog-a-W), a 
school: schoolmastering: pedagogutshness.— 
adi- ped'agoguish, like a pedagogue.— ns. ped'a- 
goguishness; ped'agog(u)ism (-glzm, -Jlsm), 
spirit or system of pedagogy: teaching; ped'a- 
gogy (-^og-i, -gpj-i), the science of teaching: 
instruction: training. [Partly through Fr. and 
L. from Cr. paidagdgos, a slave who led a boy 
to school—pois, paidos, boy, agdgos, leader— 
agein, to lead.] 

pedal, ped'I (soot, also pi'dtl), adj. of the foot: 
of the feet of perpendiculars', of, with, or per¬ 
taining to, a pedal or pedals.— n. (ped'l) a lever 
pressed by the foot: the lower and thicker part 
of a straw: a plait thereof: a pedal-point: a 
pedal-organ: a pedal-board.—v.i. to use a pedal 
or pedals: to aidvance by use of the pedals.— 
v.t. to drive by the pedals:— pr.p. ped'alling:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. ped'alled.— ns. pedalier (Sr'), a 
pedal-board attached to a piano for the bass 
strings; ped'aller, one who uses pedals; ped’al- 
ling.—ped'al-ac'tion, the apparatus worked by 
the pedals of a musical instrument; ped'al- 
board, ped'al-clavier', the keyboards of pedals 
of an organ or other instrument; pcd'al-bone, 
a horse’s coffin-bone; pedal cycle;, ped'al- 
organ, the division of an organ played by means 
of pedals; ped'al-point, organ point, a tone or 
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tones ^usu. tonic and dominant) sustained nor- 
malb in the bass, while other peuts move inde¬ 
pendently. [L. pedUis—pis, pedis, foot.] 
Pedaliaceac, pi~dd-li~i’slS, tt.pl. a family of tub!- 
floral dicotyledons akin to the bignonias. [Or. 
pidaliott, a rudder, from the keeled fruit.] 
PMalicr, pedalier, etc. See pedal, 
pedant, j^'nt, n. a schoolmaster (SAok.): one 
who is learned without being judicious, whose 
learning is indigmted, or allowed to appear un¬ 
seasonably: one who attaches too much im¬ 
portance to merely formal matters in scholar¬ 
ship.— adjs. pedantic (pid-ant'lk), -al, school¬ 
masterly: of the character or in the manner of 
a pedant.— adv. pedant'ically.— v.t. pedaat'icise, 
-ize (-i-siz), to nuike pedantic, give pedantic 
form to.— It. pedant'icism (-i-sizm), a pedant's 
expression.— v.i. ped'aatise, -ize, to play the 
pedant.—v.i. to turn into a pedant.— ns. ped'ant- 
ism, pedantry: pedanticism; pedantoc'racy, 
government by pedanu; pedant'oerat.— a^. 
pedantocrat'ic.— n. ped'antry, the character or 
manner of a pedant; a pedantic expression; 
unduly rigorous formality. (It. pedante (perh. 
through rr.pidant); connection with pedagogue 
not clear.] 

pedate, ped'di, a4i. footed: foot-like: palmatdy 
lobed with the outer lobes deeply cut, or ter- 
nately branching with the outer branch^ 
forked (hot.). — adv. ped'ately.—pedatifid 
(pi-dat'i-fid), divided in a pedate manner, but 
having the divisions connected at the base. [L. 
peditus, footed— pis, pedis, foot.] 
p^der, ped'sr, pettier, pedh’sr, (now Scot.) n. a 
pedlar.—pedd'er-cofle (prob. Adv; Scott after 
David Lyndsay; cove (2)). [App.—ped (1).] 
peddle, ped'l, v.i. to go about as a pedlar: to 
trifle.— v.t. to sell or offer as a pedlar.— n. (esp. 
U.S.) pedd'ler— adj. peddling, unimportant.— 
If. the trade or tricks of a pedlar. (App. partly 
a back-formation from pedlar, partly from 
piddle.] 

pederasty, etc. See paed(o)-. 
pederero, peds-r&'rd, n. an old gun for discharg¬ 
ing stones, pieces of iron, etc., also for firing 
salutes.—Also padere'ro, patere'ro, pedre'ro, etc. 
(Sp. pedrero —L. petra, stone—Gr. petrS.J 
pedwsis, ped-e’sis, n. Brownian movement.— at^. 
pedetic (pl-det'ik). [Gr. pedesis, jumping.] 
pedestal, ped'is-tl, n. the support of a column, 
statue, vase, etc.: the fixed casting which hol^ 
the brasses in which a shaft turns, called also 
axle-guard or pillow-block. — v.t. to place on a 
pedestal.— of^. ped'estalled. [Fr. piidestal~lt. 
piedistallo, for pii di stallo, foot of a stall— pii, 
foot (L. pis, pedis), dl, of (L. di), stallo, stall 
(see stall).] 

pedestrian, pi-des’tri-an, adj. on foot: of walking: 
not mounted on Pegasus, hence prosaic, un¬ 
inspired: fla| or commonplace.— n. a walker: 
one who practises feats of walking or running. 
— v.i. pedestrianise,-ize, to walk.—v.i. to convert 
(street) to use by pedestrians only.— n. pedes- 
trianisA'tion, -z-.—n. pedes'trianism, walking, 
esp. as an exercise or athletic performance: 
pedestrian quality (fig.). [L. pedester, -tris—pis, 
pedis.] 

pedetentouB, ped-l-ten’Us, adj. proceeding slowly. 
IL.pedenlim, -temptim—pis,pedis, foot, temptare, 
-alum, to make trial of.] 
pediatrics. Seepacd(o)-. 

pedicab, ped'l-kah, n. a light vehicle consisting of 
a tricycle with the addition of a seat, usu. be¬ 
hind, covered by a half hood, for passenger(s). 
[L. pis, pedis, the foot and cab.] 
p^icel, ped'i-sel, n. the stalk of a single flower in 
an inflorescence: the stalk of a sedentary 
animal: the stalk of an animal organ, e.g. a 
crab’s eye.—4t. pedicellfl'ria, a stalked (or 
sessile) bladed snapping forceps on the surface 
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of a tUrfiah or Ma-utchin:— pL padicdli'riaa. 
— atil- pad'icallate (or -dls\ or sel"), provided 
with a pedicel. [Botanists* dim. of L. pis, pedh, 
the foot.] 

pedicle, sed'Mt/, a. a little stalk.— cutjs. ped'icled; 
pedic'filate, st^ed: belonging to the Pedicu* 
li'ti, the angl^fish order, whose pectoral fins 
have a wrist^ike articulation; pedic'ulated. (L. 
pedieuba, a little (ofA—pis, pedis, foot.] 
Pedicnlns, pi-dik'O-bs, n. the louse genus: a 
louse.— iuij. pedic'nlar, of lice; lousy.— ns. Pedi- 
cnU'ris, the lousewort genus; pedicuU'tion, 
pedicidS'sis, lousiness.— ad/, pedic'ulous, lousy. 
[L. pidlcubis, dim. of pidls, a louse.] 
pedicure, ped'i-kiir, n. the treatment of corns, 
bunions, or the like: one who treats the feet.— 
y.t, to apply foot-treatment to.— n. ped'icurist. 
[L. pis, pedis, foot, cOra, care.] 
pedipee, ped’i'gri, n. a line of ancestors: a 
scheme or record of ancest^: lineage: genea¬ 
logy: distinguished and ancient linear*, deriva¬ 
tion, descent: succession, series, set.— adj. of 
known descent, pure-bred, and of good stock.— 
Mt/. ped'igreed, having a pedigree. (App. Fr. 
pied de grue, crane’s-foot, from the arrow-head 
figure in a stemma.] 

pemment, ped'i-meat, (arc/tit.) n. a triangular 
structure crowning the front of a Greek building, 
leas steeply sloped than a gable: in later archi¬ 
tecture a similar structure, triangular, rounded, 
etc., over a portico, door, window, or niche.— 
ad/s. pedimental (-ment'l); ped'imented, fur- 
nubed with a ptxliment: like a pediment. 
[Earlier perimeni, prob. for pyramid.] 
pedipalp, ped’l-pa/p, n. the second paired ap¬ 
pendage in Arachnids (also pedipalp'us): a 
whip-scorpion.— ns.pl. Pedipalp'!, Pedipalp'ida, 
the whip-scorpions, an order of Arachnids with 
large praipalps. [L. pis, pedis, foot, palpus, 
stroking, in L.L. a feeler.] 
pedlar, ped'lsr, n. one who goes about with a 
pack of goods for sate (technically one who 
carries it himself—distinguished from a hawker, 
who has a horse and cart, etc.): one who peddles. 
— n. ped'lary, the wares or occupation of a 
pedlar. [Prob. from pedder, with inserted I, as 
m tinkler from tinker.] 
pedo-. See paed(o)-. 

pedology, ped-ol'e-Ji, R- the study of soils.— ad/. 
pedological i-s-lo}'). — n. pedol'ogist. [Gr. pedion, 
ground, logos, discourse.] 
pedometer, pid-om'l-Ur, n. an irutrument for 
counting paces and so approximately measuring 
distance walked. [L. pis, pedis, foot—Gr. 
metron, measure.] 

pedrail, ped'ral, n. a tractor with foot-like pieces 
on the circumference of its wheels: one of the 
pieces so used. [L. pis, pedis, foot, and'rail.] 
pedrero, ped-rS'rS. Same as pederero. 
peduncle, pl-dung'kl, n. the stalk of an inflores¬ 
cence or of a solitary flower: the stalk by which 
a sedentary animal is attached: a narrow stalk¬ 
like connecting part: a tract of white fibres 
in the brain.— adjs. pedun’cular, pedun'culate, -d. 

! Botanists’ L. pedunculus —^L. pis, pedis, the 
bot.] 

pee, pi, ft. the sixteenth letter of the alphabet (P, 

p.). 

pee, pi, v.l. to urinate.—Also n. [For piss.] 
peece, an obsolete spelling of piece. 
paek,pik, n. a pMp.— v.i. to peep.— n. peek'abo(o)', 
a child’s peeping mme. [Origin obscure.] 
peel, pil, v.t. to pill, pillage, plunder (pbs.): to 
strip off the skin, bark, or other covering from: 
to Btrqi off: to cause (someone else's ball) to go 
throu^ a hoop (.croquet). — v.l. to come off as 
die skm: to lose the skin: to undress (coll.). — 
It. rind, esp. that of oranges, lemons, etc., ip the 
natural state or candied.— adS. peeled, pillaged: 
bald: tonsured: stripped of dcin, rind, or bark. 

fiUe,Jbr: mg, kgr (her); mine; mSte, 


— ns. peel'er, one who peels: a plunderer: a 
plant that impoverishes the soil: an instrument 
or machine for peeling or decorticating; peel'- 
ii«, the act of stripping: a piece, strte, or shred 
stripped off: the removing of the byen of a 
paper overlay, to get a lighter impression (print.). 
—pael-and-eat' (Scot.), potatoes served In their 
jackets.—^Also ad/. —pack and, or, peel, to have 
dealings (with; Scott); peel off, (aero.) to 
leave a flying formation by a particular man¬ 
oeuvre: (of ship) to veer away from a convoy. 
[O.E. plllan—h. pUSre, to deprive of hair—pfbir, 
a hair; perh. influenced by Fr. peler, to skin; cf. 

piU(2).r 

peel, pil, n. a stake (obr.): a palisaded enclosure 
(hist.): a jml-house.—peel'-bouse, peel'-tower, 
orig. a fortified dwelling-house, usually entered 
by ladder to the first floor, with vaulted ground 
floor for cattle, common on the Borders: now 
loosely used. [A.Fr. pel—L. pdlus, stake.] 
peel, pil, n. a shovel, esp. a baker's wooden 
shovel: an instrument for hanging up paper to 
dry: the blade of an oar (l/.S.). [O.Fr. peb — 
L. pd/a, a spade.] 
peel. Same as peal (fish), 
peeler, pil'sr, n. a policeman, from Sir R. Pee/ 
who established the Irish police (1812-18) and 
improved those in Britain (1828-30).— n. Peel'ite, 
a follower of Peel in the reform of the Corn-laws 
in 1846. 

peeo, pean, pin, pane, pan, n. the end of a hammer¬ 
head opposite the hammering face.— v.t. to 
strike or work with a peen. [Origin uncertain; 
cf. Norw. pen, Ger. pinne, Fr. panne .] 

peenge, pitd, pinzh, (Scot.) v.l. to whine like a 
peevish child. [Perh. based on whinge.} 
peeoy, pioy, pioye, pi-d’i, (Scot.) n. a home-made 
firework, a cone of damp gunpowder. 

peep, pip, v.l. to cheep like a chicken.— n. a high 
feeble sound.— n. peep'er, a young bird: a tree- 
frog (U.S.). [Imit.; cf. pipe, L. pipSre, Fr. 
pipier, Ger. piepen, piepsen, to cheep, Gr. pipos, 
a young bird.] 

peep, pep, v.l. to look through a narrow opening: 
to look out from concealment: to look slyly, 
surreptitiously, or cautiously: to be just show¬ 
ing: to begin to appear.— v.l, to put forth from 
concealment as if to take a view: to direct as 
if to view.— n. a sly look: a beginning to appear: 
a speck of light or flame: a glimpse: a slit: 

■ an eye (slang). — n. peep'er, one that peeps: a 
prying person: the eye (slang): a glass, for 
various purposes (slang). —peep'-hole, a hole 
through which one may look without being 
seen; peeping Tom, a prying fellow, esp. one 
who props in at windows; peep'-show, a small 
show viewed through a smalt hole, usually 
fitted with a magnifying glass; peep'-sight, a 
back-sight with -a small hole.— ad/, peep'- 
through, allowing of being seen through.—peep'- 
toe, a shoe cut away so as to show the toe.— 
Peep-o’-day Boys, an Ulster Protestant society 
(1780-93) opposed to the Catholic Defenders; 
peep of day, the first appearance of light in the 
morning. [Origin obscure.] 
peep, peepe, pip, (Shak.) n. earlier forms of pip 
(3). 

peer, pir, n. an equal: a fellow: an antagonist 
(Spent.): a nobleman of the rank of baron up¬ 
ward: a member of the House of Lords: one 
of Charlemagne’s paladins: a member of any 
simUar body:—/em. peer'ess.— v.t. peer, to 
equal: to confer a peerage on (coll.). — v.l. to 
rank as equal.— ad/, (of a group in society) like in 
age or in some other unifying character: pertaining 
to a peer group.— n. peer'age, the rank or dimiity 
of a peer: the body of peers: a book of the 
genealogy, etc., of the different peers.— ad/- pear'- 
MU, unequalled: matchleu.— adv. pwr'lasily.— 
n. pwr'lMsiwss.—Hourc of Paers, the Houm of 
filr; mate; mdSn./dbi; dhen (then) 



Lords: apiritiial mm, a bishop or archbishop 
qualified to sit ia the House of Lords; tempenu 
pew, any other mmaber. {O.Pr. ^r. palr)~L. 
par, parts, equal.] 

peer, pir, v,i. to look narrowly or closely: to 
look with strain, or with han-elosed eyes: to 
peep: to appear.—v.r. to protrude.—<u&. peer'y, 
inclined to peer: prying: sly. rarigio un¬ 
known: perh. partly M.E. piren (cf. L.Q. pirea), 
iitfluenced by pers, aphetic form of appear, 
partly from pere itsw.] 

peerie, peery, pel^'i, (5co/.) R. a pear-shaped 
wooden peg-top. (App. pear, pron. per in Scots.] 
peeswcep, pis'wip. Sm peewit 
peetwcet,^r'wdr, (C/.S.) n. the spotted sandpiper. 
[Imit.J 

peever, pi'vsr, n. a tile, slab, or can-lid used in 
playing hop-scotch: (in pi.) hop-scotch, 
peevish, piv’Isk, arB. foolish ( 065 .): vexatious 
(phs.)‘. perverse (Shak.): wayward: fretful.— 
v.i. peeve (back-formation), to irritate.— v.i. to 
be fretful: to show fretfulnws.— n. a fretful 
mood: a grievance, ipouse.— adv. peev'isbiy.— 
n. peev'isbness. [Origin unknown.] 
peewit, pewit, pi'wit, also pu'it, n, the lapwing: 
its cry.— (Scot.) pees'weep, pease'weep, pee'wee.' 
[Imit.] 

peg, peg, n. a pin (esp. of wood): a fixture for 
hanging a hat or coat on: a pin for tuning a 
string: a small stake for securing tent-ropes, 
marking a position, boundary, claim, etc.: a 
pin for scoring as in cribbage: a pin in a cup 
to show how far down one may drink: hence 
a drink, esp. of brandy and soda; a degree or 
step: a wooden or other pin used in Shoemak¬ 
ing: a turtle harpoon: a clothes-peg: a peg- 
top: a wooden leg (co//.): a leg (cof/.): a poke 
or thrust {died, dr slang)’, a theme()fe.).—v.r. to 
fasten, mark, score, furnish, pierce, or strike 
with a peg or pegs: to insert or fix like a peg: 
to score (as at cribbage): to keep from falling 
of rising by buying or selling at a fixed price 
(stock-exchange): to stabilise: to di^e (slang): 
to throw.—v.i. to keep on working assiduously: 
to make one’s way vigorously;— pr.p. pegg'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. pegged.— adj. pegged.— n. pegg'¬ 
ing.—peg'board, a board having holes into 
which pegs are placed, used for playing and 
scoring in games or for display pupioses; peg'- 
box, part of the head of a musical instrument in 
which the pegs are inserted; peg'-leg, a simple 
wooden leg: a man with a wooden leg; peg'- 
tank'ard, a drinking-vessel having ea^ one's 
share marked off by a knob; peg'-top, a top 
with a metal point, spun by winding a string 
round it and suddenly throwing it: (in p/.) 
trousers narrowing at the ankles.— adl. shaped 
like a top.—a peg too low, tipsy: depressed; 
peg away, to work on assiduously; peg out, in 
croquet, to finish by driving the ball against 
the peg: in cribbage, to win by pegging tlw last 
hole before show of hands: to mark off with 
pegs; to become exhausted, be ruined, or die 
(slang); round peg in a square hole or square peg 
in a round hole, one who is unsuited to the 
particular position he occupies; take down a 
peg, to take down, to humble, to snub. (Cf. 
L.G. pigge, Du. dial, peg, Dan, pig.) 

Pegasus. peg'i-sBs, n. the wingM horse that 
sprang from Medusa's blood, by later writers 
associated with the Muses: hence, an embodi¬ 
ment of the power that raises a*poet’s imimna- 
tion above the earth: a genus of small fishes 
superficially like sea-horses, of the coasts of 
Asia and Australia, with large, wing-like, pec¬ 
toral fins: one of the constellations in the 
northern sky.— a^. Pegaed'an. [L. Figasus — 
Gr. Pigasos.] 

peggy, peg’!, n. a small warbler of variods kinds 
—^tin white-throat, etc.: a washerwoman’s dolly: 

Neutral vowels in unamnted orfiables: el'g-nun 
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a ito roofing slate, 10 by 14 in. (Hypo¬ 
coristic fkom Margaret.] 
peih, Peght. See Pecht. 
pegniatite, peg'nu-tit, n. graphic panite: a very 
coarsely crystallised granite, as in. dykes and 
veins: any very couse-grained igmous rode oc- 
coirring in like mannw.—a<&. pegmatltic T-l/f *iAc). 
[Or. pigma, a bond, framework, from the root 
of Bignyital, to fasten,] 

PehleW, pS'h-vi, PaUavi, p&'la-vi, n. an ancient 
West Iranian idiom of the Sassanide Mriod 
(3rd-7th cent, a.d.), largely mixed with Mmitic 
words; the characters used in writing it.—Abo 
adl- [Pers. Fahlavl, Parthian.] 
peignoir, pen-wSr, n. a woman’s dressing-gown, 
esp. one worn when combing the hair: loosely, 
a morning-gown. [Ft.,—pelgner —L. peetinOre, 
to comb.] 

peinct, pimt, an obsolete spelling of paint, 
peine forte et dure, pen Jort a dUr, (Fr.) strong 
and severe punishment, a kind of judicial torture, 
peirastic,/)»-rar'rik, adi- experimental: tentative. 
— adv. peiras'tically. [Gr. peirastikos—pelra, a 
trial.] 

peise, peize, pease, peaze, peyse, pdz, pis, (obs.) 
R. weight; a weight: a balance: a blow (.$)'«»•)■ 
—y.l. to balance (Spent., Shak.): to poise 
(Spent.): to put weights on, weigh down 
(Shak.). — V.I. (Spent.) to press or settle down¬ 
wards. [O.Fr. pels, weight, peter, to weigh; cf. 
poise.] 

peiorate, pe’Jsr-Qt, pi', v.t. to make worse.— n. 
pejori'tion, a making or becoming worse: 
deterioration.— ae^. pe'jorative (or -Jor‘), de¬ 
preciating, disparaging.— n. a depreciating word 
or suffix.— adv. pS'ioratively. [L. pijor, worse.] 
pekan, pek'sn, n. the wood-shock, a large North 
American marten. [Canadian Fr. pikan — 
Algonquin pikani.] 

Pekingese, Pekinese, pi-kin(gyiz’, adf. of Peking, 
China.— n. a native orinhabitant of Peking: the 
chief dialect of Mandarin: a dwarf pug-dog of 
a breed brought from Peking (also abbrev. 
peke).—Peking man, a type of fossil man first 
found (1929) S. W. of Peking, related to Java man. 
pekoe, pek '6, pek'd, n. a scented black tea. [Chin. 
pek-ho, white down.] 

pela, pa'Id, n. white wax from a scale-insect. 

[Chin, peh-la, white wax.] 
pelage, pel'Ut n. a beast's coat of hair or wool. 
[Fr.] 

Pelagian, pl-la'Jisn, n. a follower of Pelagias, 
a Sth-cent. British monk, who denied original 
sin.—Also ad/. — n. PeM'gianum. 
pelagic, pl-la/'ik, ad/, oceanic: of, inhabiting, or 
carried out in, the deep or open sea: living in 
the surface waters or middle depths of the sea: 
deposited under deep-water conditions.— ad/. 
pelagian,pi-Zd'^t-eR, pelagic.— n. a pelagic animal. 
[Gr. petagos, sea.] 

Vdlaxgmdamnpel-»r-gd'ni-am, n. a vast genus of 
the geranium family, often cultivated under the 
name of geranium. [Gr. pelargos, stork, the 
beaked capsules resembling a stork’s head.] 
Pelasgic,pe-/as'J/A;, ad/, pertaining to the Pelasglans 
or Petasgi, prehistoric inhabitants of Greece, of 
unknown affinities.—Also Pebs'gian.—^Pclasgian 
architecture, cyciopean architecture. 

Pete, pd'la, n. the Hawaiian volcano goddess.— 
Pete's hair, volcanic glass drawn out into 
threads as it flies through the air. 
pete, a Spenserian spelling of peal. 

Pelecypoda, pel-esip's-da, n.pl. the Lamelli- 
branchs. [Or. pelekys, axe, pout, podos^ foot.] 
pelerine, pefa-rin, -rin, n. a woman’s ttppet or 
cape, esp. one with long ends coming down in 
front. [Fr. pilerlne, tippet, pilgrim (fern.); sec 
pilgrim.] 

peM, pelf, n. riches (in a bad sense): money. 
[O.Fr. pe/fre, booty; cf. pilfer.] 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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pallum, peV»m (often cnp.)> *>• a tym of bit, a pefanet, p€Vmit, n, a fringe, valance, ot other 
combination of the curb and snaffle designs, device hiding a curtain rod. (Perh. Fr./iahnerfe.] 
(Perh. name Pelham.\ Pelopid, peVd-pid, a descendant of Pelops, son of 

pelican, pel'hktn, n. a large water-fowl, with Tantalus, and grandfather of Agamemnon and 
enormous pouched bill, fabled in the Middle Menelaus. 

Ages to wound Its breast and feed its young Pelopoanesian, -zh(y)»H, -xyan, 

with its blood: an alembic with beaks that lead ad}^ of the Peloponnesus or Peloponnese, the 
back to the body~-used for continuous distilla- southern TOiiinsula of Greece.— n. a native 
tion: a dentist's beaked instrument: an old thereof.—^Peloponnesian War, a war between 
species of ordnance, or its shot.—^pel'ican-flsb, Athens and S^rta, 431-404 n.c. [Gr. Pelopoth 
a deep-sea hsh (Eurypharynx) with enormous nisos, Peloponnese— Pelops (see forgoing), 
mouth and very little body; pel'ican-flower, the nesos, an island.] 

S oose-flower, an Aristolochia with a gigantic peloria, pi-lo'ri-a, -Id'ri-a, n. regularity in a nor¬ 
ower; pel'ican's-foot', a marine gasteropod mally irregular flower.—Also pelonsm {pel'ar- 
mollusc {Aporrhais pes-pellcani): its shell, with fsm), pel'ory.—peloric(pi-/or'fk). pel'oriscd. 
a lip like a webbed foot.—pelican in her piety (Gr. peldr, a monster.] 

(her.), a pelican with wings indorsed, feeding pelorus, pehor'as, -dr’, n. a kind of compass, 
her young with her blood. [L.L. pellcdnus — [Perh. Pelorus, Hannibal’s pilot.] 

Gr. pelekan, -anas, pelican; cf. pelekas, -antos, pelota, pel-o'ta, n. a ball-game resembling lives, 
a woodpecker, and pelekys, an axe.] of Basque origin. [Sp. pelota, ball.] 

pelisse, pe-fes', n. orig. a fur-lined or fur garment, pelt, pelt, n. a raw hide: a hawk’s prey when 
esp. a military cloak: a lady’s long mantle: killed, especially when tom.— n. pelt'ry, the 
formerly, a young child’s out-of-door coat, skins of animals with the fur on them; furs.— 
[Fr.,—L.L. pelltcea {veslls) —L. pellis, a skin.] pelt’monger, a dealer in skins. [App. a back- 
pelite, pi'lit, n. any rock derived from clay or formation from peltry —O.Fr. pelleterie —L. 
mud.— adj. politic l-lit'ik). — ns. pCloid, any pellis, a skin.] 

naturally produced medium used in medical pelt, pelt, v.t. to assail (formerly with repeated 
practice as a cataplasm; peioi’ogy; pciother'apy, blows, now usu.) with showers of missiles, or 
treatment by mud baths and the like. (Gr.p^/cu, of words, reproaches, pamphlets, etc.: to drive 
clay, mud.] by showers of missiles: to shower.— v.i. to 

pell, pel, (obs.) n. a skin or hide: a roll of parch- shower blows or missiles: to beat vigorously, 

ment. [O.Fr. pc/(Fr. pe<7M>—L.pe//i'r, a skin or as rain, hail: to speak angrily: to speed.— n. 

hide.] a blow: a pelting: a downpour, as of rain: a 

pellach, pellack. See pellock. storm of rage: a rapid pace.—n. pelt’er, one 

pellagra, pel-ag'ra, -&g'r», n. a deadly deficiency who or that which pelts: a shower of missiles: 
disease marked by shrivelled skin, wasted body, a sharp storm of rain, of anger, etc.— v.i. to go 

and insanity.— n. pellag'cin, one afflicted with full pelt: to pelt (dial.). — n. and aril, pcit'ing.— 

pellagra.— adl- pellag'rous, connected with, like, full pelt, at full speed. [Origin obscure.] 
or afflicted with, pellagra. [Or. pella, skin, pelta, pel'ta, (ant.) n. a light buckler.— n. peltast 
agra, seizure; or It. pelle agra, rough skin.] (pelt'ast), a light-armed Greek soldier with a 
pellet, pel’it, n. a little ball: a small rounded i»lta.— adJ. pelt'ate (hot.), having the staik at- 
bo.ss: a small pill: a ball of shot: a mass of tached not to the edge but near the middle of 
undigested refuse thrown up by a hawk or owl. the under surface. [L.,—Gr. pclti.] 

—i>.r. to form into pellets (Shak.): to hit or pelting, pc/'r/ng, (SAok.) paltry, contemptible, 
pelt with pellets. [O.Fr. pelote — h. plla, a ball.] — adv. pelt'ingly. [App. conn, with paltry.] 
pellicle, pel’i’kl, n. a thin skin or film: a film or Pelton-wbeel, pel'tn-(k)wer, n. a water-wheel with 
scum on liquors.— adj. peliic'iilar. [L. pellicula, specially shaped cups around the circumference 
dim. of pellis, skin.] into which one or more jets of water are aimed 

pellitory, pel'l-U-ri, n. a plant (Parietaria afficin- at hi^h speed, invented by Lester Allen Pelton, 
alls) of the nettle family, growing on old walls American engineer (1829-1908). 

(called pellitory of the’ wall), or other member of pelvis, pel'vis, n. the ^ny cavity at the lower end 
the genus.—cf. pellitory (2). lL.(herba)parietdria of the trunk, of which the part above the plane 
— parietdrius—paries, parietis, a wall.] through the promontory of the sacrum and the 

pellitory, pel’I-ta-ri, n. a North African and South pubic symphysis is the false pelvis, the part 
European plant (Anacyclus pyrethrum), known below the true pe/vis: the bony frame enclosing 
as pellitory of Spain, akin to camomile: ex- it: the cavity of the kidney: the basal part of 
tended to various similar plants, as yarrow, acrinoidcup:—^p/. pel'ves (-rfz).—uttfs. pel'vic; 
feverfew.—cf. pellitory (1). [M.E. peletre —L. pcl'viform, basin-shaped.— ns. iwivim'eter, an 
pyrethrum —Gr. pyrethron, pellitory of Spain; instrument for measuring the pelvis; pelvim'etry. 
see pyrethrum.] —pelvic fla, a fish’s pai^ fin homologous with 

poU-inell, pel'-meV, adv. conlXisedly, promiscu- a mammal's hindleg; pelvic girdle, or arch, the 
ously; headlong: helter-skelter: vehemently, posterior limb-girdle of vertebrates, with which 
— ad}, confusedly mingled: promiscuous, in- the hind-limbs articulate, consisting of the 
discriminate: headlong.—n. disorder: con- haunch-bones (ilium, pubis and ischium united), 
fused mingling: a hand-to-hand fight. [O.Fr. which articulate with the sacrum. [L. pelvis, a 
pesle-mesle (Fr. pile-mile), -mesle being from basin.) 

O.Fr. mesler (Fr. miler), to mix—L.L. misculare Pembroke, pem’brdbk, n. (in full Pembroke table) 
—L. miscire; and pesle, a rhyming addition, a small four-lemed table with hinged Baps, 
perh. influenced by Fr. pelle, shovel.] [App. from Pembroke, in Wales.] 

pellock, pellack, pel'ak, pellach, Ml'ahh, (Scot.) n. penunican, pemican, pem'i-k»n, n. a North Ameri- 
a porpoise. [Origin unknown.] can Indian preparation of lean flesh-meat, dried. 

pelncM, pe-U Sid, -ISd'sld a^. perfectly clear: pounded, and mixed with fat and other in- 
transparent.—^ns. peDucid'ity, pdhi'cidne^— adv. gredients: highly condensed information or 

pellO cidly. (^.pellScidus —per, through,/dc/efus. reading-matter (,^g.). [Cree p/mekoit.] 
clear— Ueere, to slune.] pemphigus, pem'fi-g»s, n. an affection of the skin 

pelma, pel'ma, n. the sole of the foot.— a<H. pel- with watery vesicltn.—^ad}s. pem'phigoid, pem'- 
matic (rftot Ik). — n.pl. Pelmatozd'a, a division phigoua. [False Latin—Gr. pemphix, -igos, 
of the cchinodermata, typically stalked, indud- blister.] 

iMminoidsandthefc^blastoidsandcystoids. pen, pea, n. a small enclosuK, esp. for animals: 
IGr. pehna, -atos, sole. ataUc.] a West Indian farm or plantation: a dam or 

■fUe,ftr; mi, hik (her); adne; mdte,/dr; mdte; md6H,fdbti dhea (then) 
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weir: uiiimb in, end enough to fill, a 
p«i.—v.r. to put or ke^ in a pen: to coniim: 
to dam:—pr.p. pean'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. penned 
or pent.—pen'fold, a fold for penning cattle or 
sheep: a pound.—submarine pen, a dock for a 
submarine, esp. if protected from attack from 
above by a deep covming of concrete. [O.E. 
pern, pen.] 

pen, pen, n. a large feather: a flight'feather: a 
quill: a cuttle>bone: an instrument used for 
writing (with ink or otherwise), formerly made 
of a quill, but now of other materials: a nib: 
a nib with a holder: writing: literary style: 
an author.—v.r. to write, to commit to paper: 
—pr.p. penn'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. penned.-^, 
pen'ful, as much ink as a pen can take at a dip: 
as much as the reservoir of a fountain-pen can 
hold: what one can write with one dip of ink. 
— ac(j. penned, written: quilled.—n. peim'er 
{arch.), a case for carrying pens.— n. pen-and- 
ink', writing materials: a ^n drawing.— 
writing: written: executed with pen and ink, 
as a drawing.—pen'-case, a receptacle for a pen 
or pens; pen'craft, penmanship: the art of 
composition; pen'-driver, a clerk; pen'-feather, 
a quill feather: pin-feather {dial.). — a^. pen'- 
feathered.—pen'-friend, -pal, an otherwise un¬ 
known person (usu. abroad) with whom one 
corresponds; pen'-gun, (5cor.), a popgun made 
of a quill; pen'hoMer, a rod on which a nib 
may be fixed; pen'knife, orig. a knife for making 
or mending pens: a small pocket-knife; pen'- 
man, one skilled in handwriting: a writer or 
author:—/em. pen'woman; pen'manship; pen'- 
name, a writer’s assumed name; pen'-nib, a nib 
for a pen; |wn'-wiper, a piece of cloth, leather, 
etc., for wiping ink from pens.—tidk Uhe a pen- 
gun, to chatter volubly. [O.Fr. peme —L. penna, 
a feather.] 

pen, slang abbrev. of penitentiary, 
pen, pen, n. a female swan. (Origin unknown.] 
peiiiu,pe'n/, ad}, pertaining to, liable to, imposing, 
constituting, or used for, punishment: consti¬ 
tuting a penalty: very severe.— n. ptealisfi'tion, 
-Z-. —y.r. pi'nalise, -ize, to make punishable: to 
put under a disadvantage.—ndi'. pd'nally.— 
penal laws, laws imposing penalties, esp. {hist.) 
in matters of religion: penal servitude, hard 
labour in a prison under different conditions 
from ordinary imprisonment, substituted in 18S3 
for transportation, abolished 1948; penal settle¬ 
ment, a settlement peopled by convicts. (L. 
poendiis—poena —Gr. poini, punishment.] 
penalb', pen M, n. punishment: suffering or loss 
imposed for breach of a law: a fine or loss 
agreed upon in case of non-fulfiiment of some 
undertaking: a fine: a disadvantage imposed 
upon a competitor for breach of a rule of the 
game, for want of success in attaining whaf is 
aimed at, as a handicap, or for any other 
reason arising out of the rules: a loss or suffering 
brought upon one by one’s own actions or con¬ 
dition: a score for an opponent’s failure to 
make his contract or for the bidder's success 
when the call is doubled {bridge). —penalty goal, 
one scored by a penalty kick; penalty kick, a 
free kick, or the privilege granted to a player 
to kick the ball as he pleases, because of some 
breach of the rules by the opposing side; 
penalty line, the bounda^ of the penalty area. 
—deidh penalty, punishment by putting to 
death.—under, or on, penalty of, with liability in 
case of infraction to the penalty of. (L.L. 
poenaliias; see foregoing.] 
penance, pen'ans, n. repentance {obs.): an act of 
mortification undertaken voluntarily or imposed 
by a priest to manifest sorrow for sin; the sacra¬ 
ment by which absolution is conveyed (involving 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction; R.C. 
and Orthodox): expiation; punishment {Milt.): 

Neutral vowels in unaccented qrliables: el'aonant 


hardship.— v.t. to impose penance on. (Q.Ff.; 
ef. penitence.] 

Penang-lawyer, pi-Hang'-ld'par, n. a walking 
stick made from tba stem of a prickly dwai? 
palm {Ucuala acutifida): misapplied to a 
Malacca cane. [Penang, its place of origin, and 
lawyer, or poss. from Malay pinang tyar, wild 
areca, or pinang Idyor, fire-dried areca.] 
pemumular, pett-an'O-hr, or pen*, adi. in the form 
of an almost complete ring. [L. poem, almost, 
anmiSris, annular.] 

penates, pe-n&'tiz, pe~nd‘taz, n.pl. the* housdiold 
gods of a Roman family. (L. pen&tis, prob. 
from the root found in penus, provisions, store¬ 
room, penes, in the house of, penetr&re, to 
penetrate.] 

pence, pens, n. a plural of penny, 
penchant, pS-sh&, n. inclination: decided taste: 
bias. [Fr., pr.p. of pencAer, to incline—assumed 
h.L. pendiedre —L. pentUre, to hang.] 
pencil, pen’si, n. a fine paint-brush: a small tuft 
of hairs: a writing or drawing instrument that 
leaves a streak of blacklead, chalk, slate, or 
other solid matter, esp. one of blacklead en¬ 
closed in wood and sharpened as required: a 
small stick of various materials shaped like a 
lead-pencil, for medical, cosmetic, or other pur¬ 
pose: the art of painting or drawing: a system 
of straight lines meeting in a point {geom ): a 
set of rays of light diverging from or converging 
to a point: a narrow beam of light.— v.t. to 
paint, draw, write, or mark with a pencil: to 
apply a pencil to:—pr.p. iwn'cillii^; pa./, and 
pa.p. pen'cilled.— ad}, pen'cilled, painted, drawn, 
written or marked with a pencif: marked as if 
with a pencil: showing fine concentric streaking: 
having pencils of rays: radiated: tufted.— ns. 
pe^dciUer; pen'eiliing, the art or act of paintii^ 
writing, sketching, or marking with a pencil: 
marks made with a pencil: fine lines on flowers 
or feathers: a sketch: the marking of joints in 
brickwork with white paint.-TPjsn'cil-caae, a 
case for pencils: metal case receiving a movable 
piece of blacklead or the like, used as a pencil; 
pen'cil-ce'dar, juniper of various kinds suitable 
for lead-pencils; pen'cil-com'pass, a compass 
having a pencil on one of its legs; pen'cil-lead, 
graphite for pencils: a stick of it for a metal 
pencil-case; pen'cil-ore, radiating botiyoidal 
graphite; pen'cil-sharpencr, an instrument for 
sharpening lead-pencils by rotation against a 
blade; pen'cil-sketch; pen'cil-stone, a Pyro- 
phyllite used for making slate-pencils. (O.Fr. 
pincel (Fr. pinceau) —L. pinlcillum, a pamter’s 
brush, dim. of pinls, a tad.] 
pend, pend, {Scot.) n. a vaults passage: a vaulted 
entrance to a passageway. (L. pendere, to 
hang.] 

pend, pend, v.i. to hang, as in a balance, to im¬ 
pend.— ad}, pend'ing, hanging: impending: re¬ 
maining undecided: not terminated.— prep. 
during: until, awaiting. (Fr. pendre or L. 
pentUre to hang; sometimes aphetic for append 
or for depend.] 

pend, an old selling of penned, from pen (1) or 
pen (2). 

pendant, sometimes pendent, pen’dont, n. any¬ 
thing hanging, especially for ornament: a hang¬ 
ing ornament worn on the neck: the hanpng 
(esp. decorated) end of a waist-belt: an earring: 
a lamp hanging from the roof: an ornament 
of wood or of stone hanging downwards from 
a roof: a pennant:' a pendant-post: anything 
attached to another thing of the same kind, an 
appendix: a companion picture, poem, etc.— 
n. pen'dency, undecided state: droop.—a4i. 
pea'dent, sometimes pen'dant, banging; dang¬ 
ling: drooping: overhanging: nut yet decided: 
granunaticafiy incomplete, l«l in suspense.— n. 
pendentive {-dent'), a spherical trian^ formed 
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by a dome springing from a square base (axeUt .): 
part of a groined vault resting on one pier.— 
aav. pea'deatly.— ns. 'pen'dkle, a pendant: a 
dependency or appendage: something attached 
to another, as a privilege, or a small piece of 
ground for cultivation; pen'dicler, the tmiant 
of a pendicle.—pen'daat-post, a post placed 
against a wall, usu. resting on a corbel or capital, 
with a tie-beam or hammer-beam fixed to its 
upper end. [Fr. pendant, pr.p. of pendre, to 
hang—L. pendins, -entis—pi.p. of pendfre, to 
hang.] 

pendmte lite, pen-denUi Wti, pen-den’te Wte, (L.) 

during the process of litigation. 
pendragOB, pen-drag'sn, n. an ancient British 
supreme chief.—n. pendrag'onship. [W. pen, 
head, dragon, a dragon, dragon-standard.] 
pendulum, pen'dO-hm, n. theoretically, a heavy 
material iraint suspended by a weightless thread, 
free to swing without friction (simplependulum): 
any weight so hung from a fixed point as to 
swing freely (compound pendulum) : the swinging 
weight which regulates the movement of a 
dock: anything that swings or is free to swing 
to and fro:— pi. pen'dirioms.— atU- pen'dular,^re¬ 
lating to a pendulum.—v.i. pen'dulate, to swing, 
vibrate.— ae(i. pen'duline, building a pendulous, 
nest.— H. pendulos'ity.— adi- pen'dulous, hanging 
lotnely: swinging freely: drooping: dangling: 
overhanging: suspended from the top: floating 
in air or space.— adv. pen'dulously.—n. pen'dul- 
ousnesB.—compensation pendulum, a pendulum 
so constructed that its rod is not much altered 
in length by changes of temperature. [Neut. 
of L. pendulus, hanging— pendere, to hang.] 
Peneian, pi-ne’an, adJ- relating to the river 
Pineus in the famous Vale of Tempe in Thessaly. 
[Gr. Peneios, now Salambria.] .e 

penelopise, -ize, pl~ners-piz, v./. to act like 
Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, who undid at 
night the work she did by day in order to gain 
time. IGr. Pinelope,] 

peneplain, pi'ni-pidn, or •ptin', n. a land surface 
so worn down by denudation as to be almost a 
plain.—Also pe'neplane. [L. paeiie, almost, and 
plain (2).] 

penetrate, pen'I-trSt, v.i. to thrust or force a way 
into the inside of: to pierce into or through: to 
permeate: to reach the mind or feelings of: to 
pierce with the eye or understanding, see into or 
through to understand.— v.l. to make way 

or pass inwards.— ns. penetrability (-tr9~bU‘i-ti), 
pen'etrablenesa.— adj. pen'etrable.— adv. pen'et- 
rably, so as to be penetrated.— n.pl. penetri'lia 
(pi. of L. penetral or penetrale), the inmost parts 
of a building: the most holy place in a temple: 
innermost mysteries.— n. pcn'etrancy.—«4/s. 
pen'etrant, penetrating; pen'etrftting, piercing; 
having keen and deep insight: sharp: keen: 
discerning.— adv. pen'etritingly.— n. penetrit'- 
tion, the act or power of penetfating or entering: 
acuteness; discernment: the space-penetrating 
power of a telescope.— adj. pm'etrative, tending 
or able to penetrate: piercing; having keen and 
deep insight: reaching and afl'seting the mind.— 
adv. pen'etritively.— ns. pen'etrStiveness; pen'- 
etrfttor. [L. penetrSre, -utum—penes, in the 
house, possession, or power of; formed on the 
model of IntrOre, to enter— intus, within; cf. 
penates.] 

penftdd. See pen (I), and cf. pinfold, 
pengnin, peng'gwin, pen', n. a former name for the 
great auk: now any bird of the Sphenisciformes, 
flightless sea birds of the Southern Hemisphere, 
of peculiar structure: a training aeroplane that 
capnot fly (slang): a member of the Women’s 
Royal Air Force, ‘flappers who did not fly* 
(slang). —^AIsO pia'guin.—n. pen'gninery, pen'- 
mkinty, a penguin rookery or breeding-place. 
{According to some, W. pen, head, gwyn, white. 


or the oorreapoading Breton words, though the 
great aide rad a black head with two white 
patches: conjectures are pin-wing, and L. 
pinguls, fat.] 

pengain. Same as pinguia (2). 
petti. Spenserian spelling of penny. 
penicUlate,pen-f-s/y'/r, d/,pen', adf. tufted: fofm- 
in^ ai tuft: brush-shaped.— adJ. peniciU'ifMm, 
paint-brush-shaped.— ns. penicill'in, a group of 
substances that stop the growth of bacteria, ex¬ 
tracted from moulds, esp. Penicillium ndtatum, 
of the genus of Aingi, Penicill'ium (Ascomycetes; 
see ascus), which indudes also the mould of jam, 
cheese, etc. (P. glaucum). [L. penlcilliis, paint¬ 
brush, dim. of penis, tail.] 
penie. Spenserian spelling of penny, 
peninsula, pen-in'sH-b, n. a piece of land that is 
almost an island.— adi- penin'sular.— n. penin- 
sular'ity.— v.t. penin'sulate, to form into a 
peninsula.—Peninsular War, the war in Spain 
and Portugal carried on by Great Britain against 
Nai;mleon’s marshals (1808-14).—The Peninsula, 
Spain and Portu^l. [L. paeninsula—paene, 
almost. Insula, an island.] 
penis, pe'nis, n. the external male organ:— pi. 
pS'nes (-His). — adi. pd'nial. [L. pinis, orig. a 
tail.] 

penistone, pen'I-stsn, n. a coarse frieze, formerly 
made at Penistone in Yorkshire, 
penitent, pen'l-tsnt, adj. suffering pain or sorrow 
for sin with will to amend: contrite; repentant: 
expressing sorrow for sin: undergoing penance: 
appropriate to penance.— n. one who sorrows 
for sin: one who has confessed sin, and is under¬ 
going penance: a member of one of various 
orders devoted to penitential exercises and work 
among criminals, etc.— ns. pen'itence; pen'- 
itency (rare). — adj. penitential (-ten'shi), of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or expressive of, 
penitence.— n. a book of rules relating to 
penance; a penitent: (in pi.) the behaviour or 
garb of a penitent: black clothes (coll.). — adv. 
peniten'tially.— adj- penitentiary (-ten'shs-ri), 

relating to penance: penitential: penal and 
reformatory.— n. a penitent: an officer who 
deals with cases of penitence and penance: an 
office (under the Grand Penitentiary) at Rome 
dealing with cases of penance, dispensations, 
etc.: a book for guidance in imposing penances: 
a place for the performance of penance (obs.): 
an asylum for prostitutes (arch.): a reformatory 
prison or house of correction: a prison (U.S.). — 
adv. pen'itently.—penitent form, a seat for 
penitents at an evangelistic meeting; penitential 
garment, a rough garment worn for penance; 
penitential psalms, seven psalms suitable for 
singing by penitents—the 6th, 32nd, 38th, SIst. 
102nd, 130th, 143rd. [L. paenitens, -entis, pr.p. 
of paenitere, to cause to repent, to repent.] 
penk. Same as pink (7). 
penknife, penman. Sm under pen. 
pernia, pen’s, n. a feather, esp. one of the large 
feathers of the wings or tail:— pi. penn'ae (-#).— 
adjs. pennaceous (S’shss), featherlike; penn'ate, 
pinnate: winged, feathered, or like a wi^ in 
shape.—n. pennefpen; Spens.), a pen: a pinion. 
— adjs. penned, feathered: quilled: winged; 
peim'iform, feather-shaped. {L. penna, feather, 
wings.] 

pennal, pen'al, penrSl', n. a freshman at a 
German university.— n. penn'alism, a system of 
fagging once in vogue at German universities. 
[Ger. pennah—L. pennale, pen-case.] 
pennant, pen'ant, (naut.) pen’an, n. a dangling 
line with a block (naut.): a long narrow flag: 
a signalling flag: a pennon: a flag awarded for 
victory in a game (U.S.). —broad pennant, a long 
swallow-tailed flag flown by a commodore. [A 
combination of pendant and pennon.] 

Pemutnla. pen-at'a~l», n. the typical genuk of 


jSte./Sr; mi, k6r (her); mine; mbte,JSr; mBte; mSdn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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■ea-pcns— oM, pemwtaU'cwMH. [Fern, of L. very little, at a time; aot a paanr the worpe, 
pennStulia, wlog^-^^ma.} never a whit the worse; peamce bom hraven. 

PMaMedc, pcnneecfa, peihek\ (,Scott) a. an old card- money obtained without effort and unexpected- 
game with a new trump for every trick. ]y; Peter’Bpeace,Rome4Cot,ataxortfibwteofa 

penniU. pen’ll, n. a form of Welsh improvised silver penny paid to the Pope—in England 
verse:—p/. penniU'ion.—penaill'ion-sing'ing, a perhaps from the time of Offh of Mercw. in 
Welsh mode of singing in which the singer has Ireland from Henry II, abolished under Henry 
to change words and measure according to the VIII: a similar tax elsewhere: a voluntary 
variations of his accompanist on the harp, contribution to the Pope in modern times; tm 
[Welsh.] penny drops, now I (etc.) understand; turn an 

Pennine, prn'ia, n. a mineral of the chlorite group honest penny, to earn some money honestly; 
found in the Pennine Alps, a hydrous silicate of two a penny, in abundant supply and of little 
aluminium, magnesium, and iron.—Alsopenn'in- value. [O.E. peitig, oldest form pending', cf. 
ite(//i-iY). Ger. pfennig', i>u. penning; O.N. penningr.j 

Pennisetmn, pen-i~sl'l»m, n. a genus, mainly pennjvoyal, M»-l~roi’»l, n. a species of mint 
African, of grasses with bristles around the {Mentha pulegium) once esteemed in medicine: 
spikelets, including bulrush millet or pearl a related plant, Hedeoma pulegioidea {U.S.). 
millet. [L. penna, feather, saeta, bristle.] [M.E. putiol rea/—A.Fr. puHol real—L. pBleiam, 

pennon, pen’en, n. a mediaeval knight-bachelor’s pOlegiifm, pennyroyal, and regilia, -e, royal.] 
ensign: a flag or streamer attached to a lance: a penny winkle. Same as periwinkle (2). 
flag: a long narrow flag or streamer: a pinion or penology, p#-no/Wi, n. the study of punishment in 
wing {Milt.).—n. penn'oncelle, pea'oncelle, its relation to crime: the management of prisons, 
penn'oncel, pen'oncel. a small flag like a pennon. — adl- penological (-na-loj'). — n. pcookigiat 
— a^. penn'oned, bearing a pennon. [O.Fr. {-noVe-Jhi}. [Gr. poine, punishment, logos, dis- 
penon, streamer, arrow-feather, prob.—L. penna, course.] 
feather.] pensde, pS-sa, (Fr.) thought, 

penny, pen'l, n. a coin, originally silver, later pensieroso, pen-sye-rd’sd, (It.) melancholy: 
copper, bronze from 1860, formerly worth 1/12 of thoughtful. 

a shilling, or 1 /240 of a pound, now (new penny) pensil, pen’si, n. a small pennon. [A.Fr. pence!, 
equal to a hundredth part of £1: its value: dim. ofpenon, pennon.1 
applied to various more or less similar coins: a pensile, pen’sil, ^sil, adl- hanging: suspended: 
cent ((/.iS.): a small sum: money in general: a overhanging: building a hanging nest.— ns. 
denarius (Mr.): poand, in fourpenny, sixpenny, pen'sileness, pensHity {-‘sil’i-ti). [L. plnsiUs — 

tenpenny nails, four, six, ten pound weight to the pendire, to hang.] 

thousand: (pi. pennies, pen'iz, as material pension, pen’shen, n. a periodical payment, as 
objects; pence, pens, as units of value).— adj- tribute, wages, etc. (oos.): an allowance of 
sold for a penny: costing a penny.— atQs. money as a bribe for future services, as a mark of 
penn'ied, possessed of a penny; penn'iless, with- favour, or in reward of one’s own or another’s 
out a penny: without money: poor.— n. merit: an allowance to one who has retirwl or 
penn'ilessness.— n. and v.i. penny-a-line'.—penny- has been disabled or reached old age or has been 
a-lin'er, a hack writer of the worst, or worst-paid, widowed or orphaned, etc.: (now pronounced 
kind; penny-a-lin'erism, a hack writer’s expres- as Pr., pS-syS) a Continental boarding-house: 
Sion; penn'y-bank, a savings-bank that takes board.—v./. to grant a pension to.— adjs. pen'- 
pennies; penn'y-black (coll.), the first adhesive sionable, entitled, or entitling, to a pension; 
postage stamp, issued by Britain, 1840; penn'y- pen'sionary, receiving a pension: of the nature 
cress, a cruciferous plant of the genus Thiaspi, of a pension.— n. one who receives a pension; 
with round flat pods; penn'y-dog', the tope one whose interest is bought by a pension: the 
or miller’s dog, a kind of shark; penny dreadful syndic or legal adviser of a Dutch town (hist.). — 
(see dread); penn'y-far'thing, a penny and n. pen'siuner, one who receives a pension: a 
a farthing: an old-fashioned ‘ordinary’ bicycle, dependent: a gentleman-at-arms (o6s.): one 
with a big wheel and a little; penn'y-fee, who pays out of his own income for his corn- 
wages in money: (without hyphen) a small mons, chambers, etc., at Cambridge University- 
wage (Scot.); penny gaff (slang), a low- an Oxford commoner: a boarder, esp. in a 
class theatre.— adJ. penny-in-the-slot, worked by religious house (o6r.).—Grand Pensionary (hist.), 
putting a penny in a slot.—penn'yland (hist.), the president of the States-general of Holland; 
land valued at a penny a year; penny mail pension off, to dismiss, or allow to retir^ with a 
(5cor.), rent in money, not in kind: a small sum pension. [Fr.,—L. pensid, -dnis—pendire, 
paid to the superior of land; penn'y-piece, a pensum, to weigh, pay.] 
penny; penn'y-pig (Scot.), a money-box, pensionnat,pd-svo-nn, (Fr.) boarding-school, 
properly of earthenware (pig); penn'y-post', a pensive, pen'slv, adj. meditative: expressing 
means of, or organisation for. carrying a letter thoughtfulness with sadness.— adJ. pen'siv’d 
for a penny; penn'y-rent', rent in money: in- (Shak.), made pensive.— adv. pen'aively.— n. 
come; penn'y-stone, -stane (Scot.), a round flat pen'sireness. [Fr. pensif, -ive — penser —L. piuf- 
stone used as a quoit; penn'ystone-cast', a sare, to weigh—pendire. to weigh.] 
stone’s throw for such a stone; penn'y-wedd'ing, penstock, pen’stok, n. a sluice, ^n (I), stock.] 
a wedding at which the guests contribute money pensum, pen’sam, n. a task: a school imposition 
to set up the bride and bridegroom; penn'y- (U.S.). [L. pensum.] 
weight, twenty-four grains of troy wei^t (the pent, pa.t. af id pa.p. of pen, to shut up. 
weight of a silver penny); penn'y-whist'Te, a tin pent, pent, n. a penthouse: a sloping or over¬ 
whistle or flageolet; penn'y-wis'dom, prudence hanging covering.—pent'roof, a roof that slopes 
in petty matters.—ud/. penn'y-wise, saving small one way only. [From penthouse, app. influenced 
sums at the risk of larger; niggardly on im- by Fr. pente, slope.] 

proper occasions.—penn'y-wort, a name given to pent-, penta-, in composition, five.— ns. penta- 
various plants with round leaves, esp. Hydro- chord (pen'te-kdrd; Gr. chordi, string), a 
eotyle (an umbelliferous marsh-plant) and navel- musical instrument with five strings: a diatonic 
wort (Cotyledon); pmn'yworth, a penny’s worth series of five notes; pentacle (pear'a-k/; L.L. 
of anything: the amount that can be got for a pentaculum, app.—Gr. pente; according to 
penny: a good bargain—also penn’ora (pen'- some O.Fr. penlaeot—pendre, lo hang, d, on, 
Srth; coll.).— a pretty penny, a considerable sum col, the neck), a pentagram or similar fipure 
of money; in penny numbers, a very few, or a (sometimes a hexagram) or amulet used at a 
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dallMieaasoiostd^ons: P«itaciiBiu(-aJt'Wi^#s; 
Gr. krlmM, Kly). a genua of fossil crinoids, in the 
form of a feaiuiery five-rayed atar on a long 
pentagonal stalk.— ml/, pertac'riaoid, like, or 
akin to, Pentacrima. — n. a young form of some 
crinoids that resembles Pentacrinus.—a4}‘ peat'- 
act (Gr. aktis, aktinos, ray), five-rayed.—n. a 
five^ayed sponge spicule.— aiOs. pentactinal 
(.•ak'tiH-»l, or -ak-ti’n»l)i peatacy'clic (Gr. 
kykhs, wheel), having five whorls.—n. pent'ad 
(Gr. pentas, -ados\ a set of five things: a period 
of five yean or five days: an atom, element or 
radical with a combining power of five.—Also 
odf.—otfs. pentad'ic; pMitadac'tyl, pentadac'- 
tyla {•til; Or. daktylos, finger, toe), having five 
digits.—K. a person with five liners and five 
toes.— atUs. pentadactyl'ic, pentadac'tylous.— ns. 
paatadac'tyfom; pentadac'tyly.— adj. pentadel'- 
phorn (Gr. adeJphos, brother, having five 
bundles of stamens: united in five bundles.— n. 
peatagoB {pen't»~gon', Gr. pentagdnon — gonli, 
angle), a rectilineal plane figure having five 
angles and five sides (geom.): a fort with five 
bastions: (cap.) headquarters of the U.S. armed 
forces at Washington—^from the shape of the 
building.— adf. pentagonal (pen-tag'»H-^t).—adv. 
pantag'onally.— m. pen'tagram (Gr. pentagram- 
man — mamma, a letter), a stellate Mntagon or 
five-p<mted star: a magic fimire of that form; 
pm'tagrapb, a wrong form of pantograph.— n.p/. 
Peatagyaia (Jin'i-»; Gr. gynS, a woman, in the 
sense of female; o6s.), a Linnaean order of 
plants (in various classes) with five pistils.— adis. 
peatagyn'iaa, peatagyaons (-q/')-— ns. pentai'plia 
(Gr. alpha, the letter alpha), a pentacle; Pen- 
tam'eron (It. Petaamerone—^. pente, hemera, 
day), a famous collection of folk-tales in Nea¬ 
politan dialect by Giambattista Basile (d. 1632) 
supposed to be told during five days; pentam'- 
ensn (Gr. meros, part), condition of being 
pentamerous.— adf. pentam'erous, having five 
parts or members: having parts in fives.— ns. 
peatan'ery; peatam'eter (Gr. pentameiros — 
matron, a measure), a verse of five measures or 
feet (elegiac pentanieter, a verse of two penthe- 
mimers, the first admitting spondees instead of 
dactyls, the second dactyls only; iambic penta¬ 
meter, a somewhat unsuitable name for the line 
used in the En^ish heroic couplet and blank 
verse).—^Also nip.— n.pt. (obs.) Pentan'dria (Gr. 
anir, andros, a man, a male), in Linnaeus’s 
classification a class of plants with five stamens. 
— adjs. poitaa'drian, peatan'drous.— ns. pentane 
(pent'Sn), a hydrocarbon (C|Hii), fifth member 
of the methane series; peat'angle, a penucle; a 
pentagon.—edis.pentang'ular; penta^id (^iit'- 
e-ploid’, Gr. fuentmtoos, five-fold, eidos, form), 
five-fold: having five times the haploid number 
of chromosomes (biol.). — n. a cell, organism, or 
form with five sets of chromosomes.—#i. pent'- 
arioidy, the condition of having five sets of 
chromosomes.— adi- pentapodlc (pent-e-pod'lk). 
— ns. pentapody (pen-tap's-di', Gr. pous, podas, 
foot), a measure of five feet; pentap'dis (Gr. 
polls, a city), a group of five cities, esp. those of 
Cyrenaica-^yrene, Berenice, Aninoe, Ptole- 
mais, and Apollonia.— a<Us. pentapoUtan (pent-a- 
pol'I-tsn)', pentwch (pent'drk\ Gr. arehi, 
beginning), (of roots) havingfivevascularstrands. 
— ns. pent'gych (Gr. archi, rule), a ruler or 
governor in a pentarchy; pentardiy (pent'ark-l), 
government by five persons: a group of five 
kings, nilers, states, or governments; pentastich 
(pentthstik', Gr. stichos, rowj line), a group of 
nve litMe of verse:— pi, pentastichs (-stiks). — adis. 
psatastifhiMis (pen-tas'tl-kes), five-ranked; pen'- 
iastele (Or. stjlos, a pillar), having five columns 
in noat.— n. a building or portico with five 
Sfdutons.— adi. pentasyllab'ic, five syllabled.—n. 
' (pen'ts-tSk; Gr. pentateuchos, five- 


volumed— teuckos, a tool; later, a book), the 
first five books of the Gld Testament.-— 
pentateuch'd.— ns. paatath'lete, a competitor in 
the penuthlon; pentath'lon (Gr. pentathlon— 
athlon, contest), a contest in five exercises— 
wrestling, disk-throwing, spear-throwing, leap¬ 
ing, running: a five-event contest at the modern 
Olympic games from 1906-1924: a five-event 
Olympic umes contest for women: (modem 
poitathloD) an Olympic games contest consisting 
of swimming, cross-country riding and running, 
fencing and revolver-shooting-^so (Latin) 
pentath'lum.— adjs. pentatomic (pents-tom'lk-, 
Gr. atomos, atom), having five atoms, esp. five 
atoms of replaceable hydrogen: pentavalent; 
pentatonic (pent-s-ton'ik; Gr. toruts, tone), 
consisting of five tones or notes—applied esp. to 
a scale, a major scale with the fourth and seventh 
omitted: pentavalent (pen-ts-va'l»nt, pen-tav’- 
a-hni), having a valency of five.—n. penta¬ 
zocine (pen-ta's»-sen), a pain-killing drug 
believed to be non-addictive. (Gr. pente, five.] 
penteconter, pen-tl-kon’tsr, n. an ancient Greek 
ship with fifty oars. [Gr. pentekonteris — pente- 
konta, fifty.] 

Pentecost, pent'i-kost, n. a Jewish festival held on 
the fiftieth day after the Passover: the festival 
of Whitsuntide, seven weeks after Easter.— adi- 
Pentecost'al.— n.pl. offerings formerly made to 
the parish priest at Whitsuntide. [Gr. pente- 
koste (hemerS), fiftieth (day).] 

Pentelic, -an, pen-teVik, -»n, adis. of Mount 
Pentel'lcus near Athens, famous for the marble 
found there. 

penteteric,peR-(i-/er7A;, adi- occurring every fourth 
(by the old mode of reckoning, fifth) year. [Gr. 
pentetirikos — etos, a year.] 
pentbemimer, pen-tU-mim'ar, n. a metrical group 
of H feet.— adi- penthemim'eral. [Gr. pente, 
five, hemi-, half, meros, a part.] 
penthia, pen'thl-s, n. according to Spenser another 
name for the unidentified plant Astrophel. 
penthouse, pent’hows, n. a shed or lean-to projec¬ 
ting from or adjoining a main building: a 
separate room or dwelling on a roof: a small, 
select top flat: a protection from the weather 
over a door or a window: anything of similar 
form, as an eyebrow:— pi. pent'houses ( how- 
siz). —v.(. to provide or cover with, or as with, a 
penthouse. [For pentice—Fr. appentis —L.L. 
appendicium, an appendage.] 
pentice, pentisc, pen’tls. Same as penthouse, 
pentimento, f>en-li-men'l6, n. something painted 
out of a picture which later becomes visible 
again -ti. [It.— pentirsi, to repent.] 
pentlandite, pent'bnd-it, n. a native sulphide of 
iron and nickel. [ J oseph Barclay Pent land (1797- 
1873), traveller in South America.] 
pentode, pent’dd, n. a thermionic tube with five 
electrodes. [Gr. pente, five, hodos, way.] 
pentose, pent'ds, n. a sugar (of various kinds) with 
five oxygen atoms.—it. pent'osan (-ran), pent'- 
osane (-rdn),, a carbohydrate that yields pentose 
on hydrolysis. [Gr. pente, five.] 

Pentotbal, pen'td-thal, n. registered trademark 
for thiopentone, an intravenous anaesthetic, a 
sodium thiobarbiturate compound.—Also pento- 
thal sodium, 
pentrooi. See pent (2). 

Pentstemon, pen(t)-sti'm»n, n. a mainly North 
American showy-flowered genus of Scrophulari- 
aceae, with a sterile fifth stamen. [Gr. pente, 
five, stimdn, warp, as if stamen.] 
peatylene, pent'i-len, n. an unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbon (C,Hi,) of the olefine series (in several 
isomers)—amylene.—Also pent'ene. [Gr. pente, 
five. Ay/e, matter.] 

penult, pi-nult', also pe'nult, penult'iroa, ns. the 
syllable last but one.— atU. penuh'imate, last but 
one.— n. the penult: the last but one. [L. 
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paemiltlmaisyllaba, txe,)—paene, almost, ultima, 
last.] 

panantoa, pen-um'bra, n. a partial or lifter 
shadow round the perfect or darker shadow of 
an eclipse; the less dark border of a sun*8pot or 
any similar spot: the part of a picture where the 
light and shade blend into each other.— a^. 
pennm'brel. [L. paene, almost, umbra, shade.] 
penury, pen'B-rl, n. want: great poverty.— atU- 
prafl'rions, in want (obr.): scanty (obs.): 
niggardly: miserly.— adv. penfi'riously.—n. 

penfi'riouanesa. [L. paenbria.] 
peon, pi'on, n. a day-labourer, esp. formerly in 
Spanish-speaking America, one working off a 
debt by bondage; in India (pun) a foot-soldier, a 
policeman (b/sr.), a messenger.— ns. pb'onage, 
pb'onism, agricultural servitude of the above kind. 
[Sp. pednand Port, peao —L.L. pedS, -onh, a foot- 
soldier—L. pis, p^is, a foot.] 
peony, paeony, pe’s-ni, n. any plant of the genus 
Paeonia, of the buttercup family, with large 
showy crimson or white globular flowers: its 
flower.—Also (formerly) pi'on(e)y. (O.E. 
peonie and O.Fr. (Northern) pione(Fr.pivoiite)— 
L. paeonia— Gt. paidnid — Palon, Falin, physician 
of the gods (see Paean), from its use in medicine.] 
people, pe'p/, n. a nation; a community: a body 
of fiersons held together b)[ belief in common 
origin, speech, culture, political union, or other 
bond: a set of persons: transferred to a set of 
animals as if forming a nation—in these senses 
used as sing, with a pi. peo'ples (ff. peo'ple); a 
body of persons linked by common leadership, 
headship, etc.: subjects: retainers: followers: 
employees; servants: congregation: atten¬ 
dants: near kindred: members of one’s house¬ 
hold; parents: ancestors and descendants: 
inhabitants of a place: transferred to animal 
inhabitants: the persons associated with any 
business: laity: the mass of the nation: general 
population: populace: the citizens: voters: 
(approaching a pron.) they, one, folks—in these 
senses used as pi. — v.t. to stock with people or 
inhabitants: to inhabit: to occupy as if in¬ 
habiting. [O.Fr. poeple —L. pdpulus.] 
pep, pep, (coll.) n. vigour, go, spirit.— r.t. to put 
pep into (usu. with up). — adJs. pep'ful, pepp'y.— 
pep pill, a pill containing a stimulant drug; pep 
talk, a strongly-worded talk designed to arouse 
enthusiasm for a cause or course of action, 
[pepper.] 

peperino, pep-s-ri'nS, n. a dark tuff with many 
crystals and rock-fragments, found in the Alban 
Hills. [It. peperino —L. piper, pepper.] 
peplos, pep'los, n. an upper robe worn by women 
in ancient Greece.— n. pepium (L.), a peplos: an 
overskirt supposed to be like the peplos: a short 
skirt-like section attached to the waist-line of a 
dress, blouse or jacket. [Gr. peplos.] 
pepo, pi'po, n. the ty pe of fruit found in the melon 
and cucumber family, a large many-seeded berry 
formed from an inferior ovary, usually with hard 
epkarp. [L. pipd, -dnis —Gr. (sikyos) pepdn, (a 
melon eaten) ripe, distinguished from a cucum¬ 
ber eaten unripe.] 

pepper, pep'sr, n. a pungent aromatic condiment 
consisting of the dried berries of the pepiwr 
plant, entire or powdered (black pepper), or with 
the outer parts removed (while pepper): any 
plant of the genus Piper, esp. P. nigrum, or of the 
family Piperaceae: a plant of the solanaceous 
genus Capsicum or one of its pods (red or 
Cayenne pepper): extended to various similar 
condiments and the plants producing them.— 
v.r. to sprinkle or flavour with pepper: to 
sprinkle: to pelt with shot, etc.: to pelt 
thoroughly: to do for.—v.i. topelt: to shower: 
to discrarge shot, etc., in showers.— ns. pupp'- 
erer, a grocer (o6s.): one who or that which 
peppers: pepp'orinesa; peni'ering.—pepp'- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eV»-m»nt 


wy, having the qualities of pepper: pungent: 
hot, choleric.— a4l’ pepper-ano^wlt', mingled 
black and white.—pepp'er-box, a pepper pot; a 
turret or other object of similar shape; gepp'er- 
cake, a kind of spiced cake or gingerbread; 
pepp'er-caster, -castor, a pepper-pot; pepp'er- 
GO|m, the dried berry of the pepper plant: some¬ 
thing of little value.— adl. like a peppercorn, as 
the small tight knots in which certain African 
peoples wear their hair: trivial, nominal, as 
peppercorn rent. — adl- pcpp'ercoray.—p^sp'er- 
gin'gerbread (Skak.), hot-spiced gingerbread; 
pepp'er-grass. any cress of the ^us Lraidium: 
pill wort (Pilularia); pepp'ermill, a small hand- 
mill in which peppercorns are ground; pcpp'er- 
mint, an aromatic and pungent species of mint 
(Mentha piperita): a liquor distilled from it: a 
lozenge flavoured with it; pepp'ermint-drop, a 
confection so flavoured; pepp’er-pot, a pot or 
bottle with a perforated top for sprinkling 
pepper: a West Indian dish of cassareep, flesh 
or dried fish, and vegetables, esp. green okra 
and chillies; pepp'erwoit, a cress of the genus 
Lepidium, esp. dittander (L. lat(follum ).— 
Jamaica pepper, allspice; long pepper, the fruit 
of Piper longum; Negro pepper, the produce of 
Xylopia (fam. Anonaceae), also called Ethiopian 
pepper. [O.E. pipor —L. piper—Or. peperi — 
Sans, pippali.] 

Peivers ghost, pep'ers gdst, n. a phantom pro¬ 
duced on the stage by a sheet of ^ass reflecting 
an actor on an understage. (John H. Pepper 
(1821-1900) improver and exhibitor of H. 
Dircks’s invention.] 

pepsin, pep'sin, n. any of a group of closely allied 
proteins, digestive enzymes of ^ gastric juice of 
vertebrates: a preparation containing pepsin 
from a pig's or other stomach (med.). — adJ. pep'- 
tic, relating to or promoting digestion: having a 
good digestion; of or relating to pepsin or the 
digestive juices.— n. pepticity (-tls'l-ti), eupepsia. 
— n.pl. pep'tics (Jocular), the digestive organs.— 
ns. pep tide, any of a number of substances 
formed from amino-acids in which the amino- 
group of one is joined to the carboxyl group of 
another; peptis&'tion, -z-.— v.t. pept'ise, -ize, to 
bring into colloidal solution: to form into a sol 
from a gel.— ns. pep'tfine, a product of the action 
of enzymes on albuminous matter; peptonisi'- 
tion, -Z-. —y.r. pep'tonise, -ize, convert into pep¬ 
tones.—peptic ulcer, an ulcer of the stomach or 
duodenum, etc. [Gr. pepsis, digestion— 
peptein, to digest.] 

Pupynim, pep'sl-sn, ad/, pertaining to Samuel 
Pepys (lo33-1703), his inimitable diary, or the 
collections he bequeathed to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

per, pHr', psr, prep, for each, a: (chiefly commer¬ 
cial) by: in the manner or direction of (her.). — 
as per usual (coll, or lllil.), as usual. [L. and 
O.Fr. per.] 

per, pQr, per, (L.) through, by means of, according 
to.—per annum (diem, mensem) tan’»m, -dbm, 
di'sm, di'em, men'ssm, men'sem), yeaily 
(daily, monthly); per ardua ad astra (dr'dii-a 
ad as'tra, dr'ddb-a ad as'tra), by steep and toil¬ 
some ways to the stars—Air Force motto; per 
capita (kap'i-ta, kap'i-ta), (counting) by heads: 
all sharing alike; per contra (kon'trt, kon'trd), 
on the contrary: as a set-off; per fas et nefas 
(/as et ni’fas, fas et ne'/ds), through right and 
wrong; per impossibile (lm~po~si'bi-li, im~po- 
si'bl-fe), by an impossibility: if it were so, 
which it is not; per saltum (sal'lam, sal'tdbm), 
at a single leap: all at once; per se (si, sd), by 
himself, etc.: essentially: in itself; per stirpes 
(stur'piz, stir'pas), by stocks: in inheritance, the 
children of each descendant dividing only the 
share that would have been their parent's (dis¬ 
tinguished from per capita). 
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per, pur, prr, pfx (I) in chemistry, indicating the 
highest degree of combination with oxygen or 
other element or radical: (2) (no longer a living 
pre^ in words from Latin, through, beyond, 
or thoroughly, or indicating destruction, 
peracote, pHr-a-kUt', adi. very sharp or violent. 
(L. peracOius—pef, thorou^ly, acStus, sharp.] 
peradventHre, p6r~»d-ven'ch»r, adv. by adventure: 
by chance: perhaps.—n. uncertainty: question. 
[O.Fr. per (or par) aventure, by chance.} 
peraeon, peraeo^. See pereimi. 
perai, pe-rV. Sm piranha, 
perambaiate, prr-am'bQ-l&t, v.t. to walk through, 
about, around, up and down, or over: to pass 
through for the purpose of surveying: to beat 
the bounds of: to patrol: to wheel in a perant- 
bulator.—v.i. to walk about.— ns. perambuU- 
tioB, act of perambulating: a survey or inspection 
by travelling through: beating the bounds: the 
district within which a person has the right of 
inspection; peram'bul&tor, one who perambu¬ 
lates: a wheel for measuring distances on roads: 
a light carriage for a child.— a4i. peram'bulatory, 
(L. perambulare, -alum — per, through, ambulSre, 
to walk.] 

percale, per-d(6V, p»r~kaV, n, a closely woven 
French cambric.—n. percaliiie {pur-ka-Kn‘, or 
p&r'-), a glossy cotton cloth. [Fr.; cf. Pers. pwr- 
gHah, rag.] 

percase, prr-kas', (pbs.) adv. perchance: perhaps. 

(L. per, through, by, casus, a chance, a fall.] 
perce, purs, {Spans.) same as pierce.—Also {ipfin.) 
percen.— adjs. (Spens.) perce'able, pierceable; 
perce'ant (Keats), piercing, 
perceive, per-siv', v.t. to become or be aware of 
through the seines: to get knowledge of by the 
mind: to see: to understand: to discern.— adf. 
perceiv'able.— adv. percciv'ably, perceptibly.— n. 
perceiv'er.—n. and adj. perceiv'ing. [O.Fr. 
percever —L. percipire, perceptum —pfx. per-, 
thoroughly, capSre, to take.] 
per cent (usu. written or printed with a point after 
it as if an abbreviation for per centum, but pro¬ 
nounced as a complete word, par-sent'), adv. in 
the hundred: for each hundred or hundred: 
pounds.— n. a percentage: (in pi., in composi¬ 
tion) .securities yielding a specified percentage (as 
three-percents).—n. percent'age, rate per hun¬ 
dred : an allowance of so much for every hundred: 
a proportional part: commission (co/f.): profit, 
advantage (coll.). — adjs. percent'al, percen'tile. 
— n. percen'tile, the value below which fall a 
speclRed percentage (as 25, 50, 75) of a large 
number of statistical units (e.g. scores in an 
examination): percentile rank.—percentile rank, 
grading according to percentile group. . [L. per 
centum.) 

percept, pur'sept, n. an object perceived by the 
.senses: the mental result of perceiving.— n. 
porceptibil'ity.— adj. percep'tibb, that can be 
perceived: that may be known by the senses: 
discernible.— adv. percep'tibiy.— n. pcrcep'tion, 
act or power of perceiving: discernment: appre¬ 
hension of any modification of consciousness: 
the combining of sensations into a recognition 
of an object: direct recognition: a percept: 
reception of a stimulus (bot.). — adjs. percep'- 
tional; percep'tive, able or quick to perceive: 
discerning: active or instrumental in perceiving. 
— ns. perccp'tiveness; perceptiv'ity.— a^. per- 
cep'tfiol, of the nature of, or relating to, percep¬ 
tion. [ 1 .. percipire, perceptum; see perceive.] 
perch, piSreA, n. a spiny-finned fresh-water fish of 
the gmus Perea (pdr'ka): extended to various 
fishes of die same or kindred family, or other.— 
n.pl. Pevcidae(ptir'5f-df), the perch family.— adjs. 
per'cHorm, per'eine (-s/ii), per'eoid (-hold). [L. 
perca (partly through Fr. perche) —Gr. perke, a 
perch, perh. conn, with perknos, dusky.] 
perch, pArch, n. a pole (obs, or dial, except in 
/Sle, far; ml, hAr (her); ndne; mite, 


special uses): a pole serving as a navigation 
mark: a pole joining the fore and hind gear of 
some vehicles: a bar or frame for stret^ing 
cloth for examination: a bar for fixing leather for 
softening treatment: a peg or bar for hanging 
things on (obs.)*. a rod for a bird to alight, sit, or 
roost on: anything serving the purpose for a 
bird, a person, or anything else: a high seat: a 
rod or pole, a measure of 5# yards or (stpuure 
perch) 30| square yards: a measure of stone¬ 
work, 24J or 25 cubic feet.— v.i. to alight, sit or 
roost on a perch: to be set on high: to be 
balanced on a high or narrow footing: to settle. 
— v.t. to place, as on a perch: to stretch, 
examine, or treat on a perch.— adj. perch'ed 
(Afil/.)v,having perches.— ns. perch'er, a bird with 
feet adapted for perching; perch'ing, examina¬ 
tion of cloth on a perch: a process of leather- 
softening.— adj. with feet adapted for perching; 
insessorial.—perched block, a block of rock trans¬ 
ported by land-ice and left aloft, often in an 
unstable position, when the ice retires; perching 
birds, the J^siwriformes. (Fr. perche —L. pertica, 
a rod.] 

perchance, par-chans', adv. by chance: as it may 
happen: perhaps. [A.Fr. par chance.) 
percherm, per-sha-r5, pur'sha-ron, n. a draught- 
horse of a breed originating in La Perche in 
Southern Normandy.—Also adl- [Fr.] 
perchloric, par-klo'rik, kid'rik, adj. containing 
more oxygen than chloric acid—applied to an 
oily explosive acid, HCIO,.—n. perchid'ratc, a 
salt of perchloric acid. [Pfx. per-.] 
percipient, par-sip'i-ant, ad), perceiving: having 
the faculty of perception.— n. one who perceives 
or can perceive: one who receives impressions 
teicqathically or otherwise supersensibly.—n.v. 
percip'ience, (rare) percip'ienry. (L. pcrcipiens, 
-entis, pr.p. of perclpire; cf. perceive, percept.] 
percoct, par-kokt', ad), well-cooked: overdone: 
hackneyed. [L. percoctus — percoqulre, to cook 
thoroughly.] 

percoid, pur'kold. See perch (1). 
percolate, pur'ka-lat, v.t. and v.i. to pass through 
fiores or small openings: to filter.— n. a filtered 
liquid.— ns. percolation (piir-kd-lS'shan); per'- 
colator, an apparatus for percolating, esp. for 
making coffee. [L. percolare, -atum — per, 
through, cdlare, to strain.) 
percolin, pur'ka-lin, n. a small bird, a cross between 
a partridge and a quail. 

peremtenWpar-kur'ant, adj. running through the 
whole length.— adj. percur'sory, cursory. [L. 
percurrlre, to Inin through, percursor, one who 
runs through.] 

percuss, par-kus', v.t. to strike so as to shake: to 
tap for purposes of diagnosis.— adj. percuss'ant 
(her.), bent round and striking the side, as a 
lion’s tail—also percussed'. — n. percussion 
(-k»sb'a/i), striking; impact: tapping directly or 
indirectly upon the body to find the condition of 
an organ by the sound (med.): massage by 
tapping: the striking or sounding of a discord, 
etc., as distinguished from preparation and 
resolution (mus.): collectively, instruments 
played by striking—drum, cymbals, triangle, 
etc. (mus.): a device for making an organ-pipe 
speak promptly by striking the reed (mus.). — 
mb', percuss'ional.— ad), percussive (-kus'). — 
adv. percuss'ively.— n. percuss'or, a percussion 
hammer.— adj. percutient (-kO’shyent), striking 
or having power to strike.— n. that which strikes 
or has power to strike.—percuss'ion-bull'et, a 
bullet that explodes on striking: percuss'ion-cap, 
a metal case containing a fulminating substance 
which explodes when struck, formerly used for 
firing rifles, etc.; percusa'ion-fuse, a fuse in a 
projectile that acts on striking: pcrcuss'ion- 
hamm'er, a small hammer for percussion in 
diagnosis; percuss'ion-lock, a gun lock in which 
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a hammer strikes a percussion-cap; percnss'ioa- 
pow'iier, powder that explodes on being struck— 
fulminating powder.—ralb of percusttmi (see 
bulb). IL. percussid, -dnls — pereutfre, percus- 
sum —pfx. per-, thoroughly, guatire, to shake.) 
percutaneous, par-k6-t&'ni-as, a4h done or applied 
through the skin.— adv. percut&’neously. [L. 
per, through, cuth, the skin.) 
percutient. See percuss. 

perdendo, per-den'do, (mus.) adj- and adv. dying 
away in vblume of tone and in speed.—Also 
perden'dosi (-.ve). [It.] 

perdie, perdy, par-de\ sometimes p&r'de, iSpens., 
Shak.) adv. assuredly.—Also pardi(e)', pardy'. 
[O.Fr. par df, by God.) 

perdition, par-dlsk’an, n. loss; ruin: utter loss or 
ruin: the utter loss of happiness in a future 
state: hell.— ad}, perdi'tionable. [L. perditio, 
•dnis — perdire, perditum —pfx. per-, entirely, 
ddre, to give, give up.) 

perdu, perdue, p»r-du\ adj. lost to view: con¬ 
cealed: in a post of extreme danger (obs.): on a 
forlorn hope or on a desperate enterprise (obs.): 
reckless.— n. an outlying sentinel (Shak.): one 
lying in concealment or ambush: one on a 
forlorn hope (ohs.). —lie perdu(e) (mil.), to lie in 
ambush, concealed and on the watch. [Fr., 
pa.p. of perdre, to lose—L. perdire, to destroy; 
see preceding.) 

perduellion, par-du-el'yan, n. treason. [L. per- 
duellid, ~dnis.] 

perdurable, par-dur'o-bi (Shak. pur’), ad/, very 
durable, long continued: everlasting.— n. per- 
dQrabU'ity.— adv. perdur'abiy (Shak. pdr'), very 
durably: everlastingly.—ns. ^rdur'ance; per- 
dura'tion.— v.i. perdure', to endure. [L. per~ 
durare — per, through, dOrdrc, to last.) 
peregal, per'i-gl. (obs.) adj- fully equal.— n. equal. 
[O.Fr. parcgal —L. pfx. per-, thoroughly, 
aequaiis, equal.) 

peregrine, per’i-grin, adj. foreign: outlandish: 
making a pilgrimage or journey: applied to a 
species of falcon (Falco peregrinus), so named 
because taken not from the (inaccessible) nest (as 
an eyas is) but while in flight from it.— n. an 
alien resident: a pilgrim or traveller in a foreign 
land: a peregrine falcon.— v.l. per'egrinate, to 
travel about: to live in a foreign country: to go 
on pilgrimage.— v./. to traverse.— o^. foreign- 
looking.— ns. percgrina'tion, travelling about: 
wandering: pilgrimage; a complete and syste¬ 
matic course or round; a sojourn abroad: per'- 
egrinfttor, one who travels about; peregrin'ity, 
foreignness: outlandishness. (L. peregrinus, 
foreign— peregre, abroad— per, through, ager, 
field.) 

pereion, pa-ri'on, n. the thorax in Crustacea:— pi. 
perei'a.— n. perei'opod, a crustacean's thoracic 
walking-leg.—Also in corrected form, peraeon, 
peraeopod. [Faultily formed from Gr. peraioein, 
to transport, to carry across.) 
peremptory, par-errdpY-ta-ri, or per’»m(p), ad/- 
precluding debate or dispute (Rom. law): final; 
admitting no refusal or denial: definitely fixed 
(tow): utter (obs.): dogmatic: imperious: 
arrogantly commanding.— adv. percmp'torily 
(or per').—n. peremp'toriness (or per'). [L. 
peremptorius — perimlre, peremptum, to destroy, 
prevent—^pfx. per-, entirely, and emire, to take, 
to buy.) 

perennial, par-en'yat, ad}, lasting through the year; 
perpetual: never failing: growing constantly: 
lasting more than two years (bot.): of insects, 
living more than one year.— n. a plant that lives 
more than two years.—v.i. perenn'ate, to live 
perennially: to survive from season to season, 
esp. through a period of inactivity.—n. perennfi- 
tion (per-). —adv. perenn'ially. [L. peremus — 
per, through, annus, a year.) 
peraanibranchiate, p»r-en-l-brang'ki-it, -at, ad)> re¬ 


taining the gills throughout life.— ad/, and n. 
pereim'ibrancb (-brangk). 

perfay, par-fS', (arch.) Inter}, by my faith. [O.Fr. 
parfel.) 

perfect, pdr'fekt, -flkt, ad}, done thoroughly or 
completely: completed; mature: complete; 
having all organs in a functional condition: 
having androecium and gynaeceum in the same 
flower; completely skilled or versed: thoroughly 
known or acquired: exact; exactly conforming 
to definition or theory: flawless: having every 
moral excellence: sheer, utter: completely 
contented (Shak.): certain, convinced (Shak.): 
of the simpler kind of consonance (mus.): triple 
(old music; applied to time).— n. the perfect 
tense: a verb in the perfect tense.—v.i. perfect 
(par-fekt', or pur'), to make perfect: to finish: 
to teach fully, to make fully skilled in anything: 
to print the second side of.— ns. perfecti'tion 
(rare); perfect'er (or piir').— n.pl. perfect') (-i), a 
body of Catharists in the I2th and 13th centuries, 
of very strict lives.— ns. perfectibil'ian, a believer 
in the perfectibility of mankind; perfect'ibilism, 
the belief that, man is capable of becoming 
perfect or of progressing indefinitely towards 
perfection; perfect'ibilist; perfectibil'ity, capa¬ 
bility of becoming perfect; perfectibilism.—wd/. 
perfect'ible, capable of becoming perfect. -- ns. 
perfec'tion, state of being perfect: a quality in 
perfect degree: the highest state or degree: an 
embodiment of the perfect: loosely, a degree of 
excellence approaching the perfect.— v.l. per- 
fec'tionate, to bring to perfection.—ns. perfec'- 
tioaism; perfec'tionist, one who claims to be 
perfect: one who aims at or calls for nothing 
short of perfection: one who holds some 
doctrine concerning perfection: one who thinks 
that moral perfection can be attained in this life: 
(cap.) one of the Bible Communists or Free- 
lovers, a small American sect founded by J. H. 
Noyes (1811-86), which settled at Oneida in 
1848, bolding that the gospel if accepted 
secures freedom from sin.— ad/, perfect'ive, 
tending to make perfect.— advs. perfect'ively; 
per'fectly.— ns. per'fectness, state or quality of 
being perfect; completeness; perfect'o (Sp.), a 
large tapering cigar; perfect'or, one who per¬ 
fects : a machine for printing both sides at once. 
—perfect cadence, one passing from the chord of 
the dominant (or subdominant) to that of the 
tonic; perfect fifth, the interval between two 
sounds whose vibration frequencies areas 2 to 3; 
perfect fluid, an ideal fluid, incompressible, of 
uniform density, oflering no resistance to dis¬ 
torting forces; perfect fourfli, the interval be¬ 
tween sounds whose vibration frequencies are 
as 3 to 4; perfect insect, the imago or completely 
developed form of an insect; perfect interval, 
the fourth, fifth, or octave; perfect metals, 
noble metals; perfect number, a number 
equal to* the sum of its aliquot parts, as 
6 » 1-I-2 + 3, 28 - I-1-2+4 + 7+14; perfect 
tense, tense signifying action completed in past 
(e.g. I have said) or at time spoken of (past per¬ 
fect, pluperfect, e.g. I had said; future per¬ 
fect, e.g. / shall have left by then). —^to penec- 
tion, perfectly. [M.E. par/it— O.IFr. parfit; later 
assimilated to L. perfectus, pa.p. of perficire — 
pfx. per-, thoroughly./ac^rc, to do.) 
perfervid, par-fdr'vld, ad}, very fervid; ardent: 
eawr.— ra. perfervidity (pdr-/ar-v/</'i-lO; perfer'- 
vidness; pasfer'vour, -or. [L. perfervidus — prae, 
before./erWdar, fervid.) 

perfet.pdr'yet, a^. an older form (used by Milton) 
of perfect. 

perficient, par-fish'ant, ad/- effectual: actually 
achieving a result. [L. perficiens, -entis, pr.p. of 
perfidre, to complete—^pfx. per-, thorou^ly, 
facire, to do, make.) 

vaifidMsm, par-fid'i-as, ad}, faithless: unfaithfbl: 
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buely violating faitii.— adv. jMrfld'iouily.— ns. gergain«ieoai,pifr>g»-fnf'n/-4jr,0<j/.parehment>like. 
pcrfla'ioameH, pcr8dsr (p6r'ftd-i}. [L. perfi- — a(H. pergaimntaceoiia {•msn^S'sius), parch- 
dldsus — peffidia, faithlessness—pfx. per-, imply- meot-like. Ih. pergamina; see parchment.] 
ing clestructiont>fef(fs, faith.] pargola, pHr’ga-b, n. a structure with climbing 

perfoliate, ptr^fS'll-St, adi. (of a leaf) having the plants along a walk. [It.,— h. pergula, a shed.] 
base joinra around the stem, so as to appear pergunnah. See pargana. 

pierced by the stem—orig. said of the stem perhaps, psr-haps', adv. it may be: possibly: as 
passing through the leaf, or of the plant. [L. it may happen. [From the pi. of hap, after the 
per, through, folium, a leaf.] model of peradventure, percase, perchance.] 

perforate, pAr‘f»-r&t, v.t. to bore through or into: peri, pS'ri, n. a Persian fairy. [Pers. pari or peri, a 
to pierce or to make a hole through: to pene- fairy.] 

trate: to pass through by a hole.— adj. pierced peri-, per’i-, pe-rV-, pfx. around. [Gr. peri, 
by a hdle or holes: having an aperture: dotted around.] 

with pellucid dots {bot.y, pierced by rows of periagua, per-/-d'gH’a. See piragua, 
small holes for easy separation (as postage- periaktos, per-i-ak'tos, n. in the ancient Greek 
stamps).— aeO’ per’forable.—n. per'forans, ftie theatre, a tall revolving prism at the side of the 
long flexor muscle of the toes, or the deep flexor stage, giving change of scene. [Gr., revolving.] 
muscle of the fingers, whose tendons pass perianth, per'l-anlh, (hot.) n. calyx and corolla to- 
through those of the perforatus.— adi. per'forant, gether, csp. when not clearly distinguishable.— 
perforating.—». perforation (pur-fo-ra'shen), act Also adj. [Gr. peri, around, anthos, flower.] 
of making a hole: formation of a hole or aper- periapt, per'i-opr, (S/mk.) it. an amulet. [Gr. peri- 
ture: condition of being perforated: a hole apton, something hung round— peri, kaptein, to 
through or into anything: a series, or one of a fhsten.] 

series, of small holes, as for case in tearing periblem, per'i-Mem, (hot.) n. the layer of primary 
paper.— adj. per'foritive, having the power to meristem from which the cortex is formed, cover- 

pierce.— ns. per'forfttor, one who bores: a ing the plerome. [Gr. periblema, garment, 

boring instrument or organ; perforatus (pi>r-/>- mantle—peri, ballein, to throw.] 

ra'tas\ the short flexor of the toes or the super- pcribolos, per-ib'o-los, n. a precinct: its enclosing 
ficial flexor of the fingers. [L. perforUre,-Stum — wall.—Also (Latinised) perib'olus. [Gr.,— peri, 

per, through,/ordre, to bore.] ballein, to throw.] 

perforce, psr-fors', -fSrs’, adv. by force: of pericardium, per-i-kar'di-9m, (anat.) n. the sac 
necessity. [O.Pr. par force.) round the heart.— adis. pericar'diac, pericar'dial, 

perform, par-/drin', v.r. to do: to carry out duly: pericar'dian.— n. pericardi'tis, inflammation of 

to act in fulfilment of: to carry into elfect: to the pericardium. [Latinised from Gr. peri- 

fulfil: to bring about: to render: to execute: kardion — peri, kardia, heart.] 

to go through duly: to act: to play in due form, pericarp, per'i-k&rp, (bot.) n. the wall of a fruit, 
— v.i. to do what is to be done: to execute a derived from that of the ovary. [Gr. perikar- 
function: to act, behave: to act a part: to play pion — peri, karpos, fruit.] 
or sing: to do feats, tricks, or other acts for pericentral, per-i-^enUrai, adj. surrounding a 
exhibition— adi. iwrform'able, capable of being ixntre or central body.— adj. pericen'tric. [Qr. 
performed: practicable.— ns. perform'ance, act peri, kentron, point, centre.] 
of performing: a carrying out of something: periebaetium, per~i-ke'shyam, n. a sheath or 
something done:, a piece of work: manner or cluster of leaves around the archegonia (or the 

success in working: execution, esp. as an antheridia) in mosses and liverworts.— adj. 

exhibition or entertainment: an act or action; perichae'tial (-shl). [Gr. peri, chaite, flowing 

perform'er, one who performs: one who does or hair.] 

fulfils what is required of him: an executant: perichondrium, per-i~kon’dri-am, n. the fibrous 
one who takes part in a performance or perform- investment of cartilage. [Gr. peri, chondros, 
ances: one who does feats or tricks, esp. in cartilage.] 

exhibition.— adj. perfor'ming, that performs: perichylous, per-i-ki'bs, (bot.) adj. having water- 
trained to perform tricks.—n. performance.— storing tissue outside the green tissue. [Gr. peri, 
performing right, the right to give a public per- chylos, juice.] 

formance of a piece of music or play. [A.Fr. penclase, per'i-kiSz, ‘kids, n. native magnesia. 
paifourmer. app. an altered form of parfourner — [Gr. pfx. peri-, very, klasis, fracture (from Its 
O.Fr. parfournir, par -L. per, through, fournir, perfect cleavage).] 

to Turnish.] Periclean, per-i-klS'an, adj. of Pericles (d. 429 a.c.) 

perfume, pur'fBm, formerly and still sometimes or the golden au of art and letters at Athens. 
par-fOm', n. sweet-smelling smoke or fumes from peiiclinal, per-i-kli'nai, adi. quaquaversal (geol.): 
burning: any substance made or used for the parallel to the outer surface (hot.).—». per'icline, 
sake of its smell: fragrance.— v.t. perfume (par- a variety of albite feldspar of oblique appearance. 
fiim", sometimes p&rfdm), to scent.— adjs. per'- (Gr. perlkllnis, sloping on all sides— peri, 
fumed (or par-/iifm/'); per'fumeless (or-/Am').— k/me/A, to slope.] 

ns. pfiffi'mer, one who fumigates: a maker or periclitate, par-ik'll-tat, v.t. to enddnger. [L. 
seller of perfumes; perfu'mery, perfumes in periclitSri, Stas.] 

general: the art of preparing perfumes: the pericope, par-fk'o-p#, n. an extract, passage, esp. 
place in a shop where perfumes are sold.— adi. one selected for reading in church. [Gr. peri- 
per’fumy. [Fr. parfum —L. per, through, ffimus, kope—peri, koptein, to cut.] 
smoke.] pericranium, per-i-kr&'ni-am, n. the membrane 

perfunctory, par-fungk'ta-ri, adi. done merely as a that surrounds the cranium: loosely, skull or 
duty to be got through: done for form’s sake, or brain.— adj. pericrft'nial.— n. per'icrfiny (obs.), 
in mere routine: acting without zeal or interest: pericranium. [Latinised from Gr. peW/rrAu/ofi— 
merely formal: hasty and superficial.— adv. per- peri, kranion, sikaW.) 

func'twily.— n. perfunc'toriness. [L. perfunc- periculous.par-ik'A-iiar, (o6s.) dangerous. (L. 
tdrius—perfunctus, pa.p. of perfungi, to execute— periculum, danger.] 

pfx. per-, thoroughly, fungi, to do.] pericycle, per'i-si-kl, (bot.) n. the outermost layer 

perfuse, par-fSi', v.t. to pour or diffuse through or or layers of the central cylinder.— adi. pericy'clic. 
over: to force, as a liquid, through an organ or [Gr. perikykios, all round— perl, kykios, a circle.] 
tissue.— n. perfusion (-fU'skan), — adj- perfusive periderm, per'i-d&rm, n, the horny cuticular cover- 
(-f&'dv). [L.per/A5tu,pouredover—per,through, in|( of a hydroid colony: the cork-cambium 

fundtre, fiisus, to pour.] with the cork and other tissues derived from i(, 

fdte,fdr: mi, bur (her); mine: miUe,fiir; mkle; m6dn,fddt; dhen (then) 
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forming • protective outer covering in plants.— 
a(0. pimarm'al. [Gr. pert, derma, skin.] 
penmuiiiun, per-i-des’ml-am, (anat.) n. the areolar 
tissue round a ii^ment. [Or. pert, desmos, a 
band.) 

paridmian, per-t-dia'i-an, n. a dinoflagellate.— n. 
Peridin'inm, a ^enus of dinoflagellates. [Cr. 
peri, dlnos, a whirl.} 

paridium, par-id'i-am, n. the outer coat of a Ibngus 
fruit-body.— adJ- perid'ial. [Latinised from Cr. 
plridlon, dim. of pirii, a wallet.] 
paridot. per'i-dot, peridota. -dot, n. olivine: a 
green olivine used in jewellery.—periddt'k. 
—fi. peridotitc (-dd'tit), a coarse-grained igneous 
rock mainly composed of olivine, usually with 
other ferro-magnesian minerals but little or no 
feldspar. [Fr. peridot; origin unknown.] 
paridrome, per'i-drdm, n. the space between cell 
and surrounding pillars in an ancient temple. 
[Or. peridromos, running round— peri, dromos, a 
run.] 

fetitspaia,per-i-e-Jg'sis, n. a description in manner 
of a tour: a progress or journey through. [Gr. 
perligesis — peri, hegeesthai, to lead.] 
perigastric, per-i-gas'trik, adj. surrounding the 
alimentary canal.— n. perigastri'tis, inflammation 
of the outer surface of the stomach. [Gr. peri, 
gaster, belly.] 

perigee, per'i-ji, (astron.) a. the point of the 
moon’s orbit at which it b nearest the earth— 
opp. to apogee. — ad/s. perige'al, perigi'an. [Gr. 
perigeion, neut. of perigeios, round or near the 
earth— peri, ge, earth.] 

peTigeam\s,per-i-Jen’i-sis, n. reproduction (accord¬ 
ing to Haeckel’s theory) by transmission not only 
of chemical material but of vibrations of plasti- 
dules. [Gr. peri, genesis, generation.] 
pcrigone, per'i-gon, (fiat.') n. an undifferentiated 
perianth: a covering of the .seed in sedges.— 
adi- perigS'nial.—n. perigS'nium, a cluster of 
leaves round moss fintheridia. [Gr. peri, goni, 
generative organ.] 

Perigordian, per-i-gor'di-an, arff. pertaining to the 
Palaeolithic epoch to which the Lascaux Cave 
paintings and other examples of primitive art 
belong. [Pirigord, region in S.W. France.] 
perigynous, par-ij'i-nas, (hot.) adi- having the 
receptacle developed as a disk or open cup, with 
sepals, petals, and stamens borne on its margin, 
the carpels not embedded in it: of sepals, petals, 
or stamens, inserted on the receptacle in such a 
way—distinguished from epigynous and hypo- 
gynoiis.—R. perig'yny. [Gr. peri, gyne, woman 
(used for female).] 

perihelion, per-i-hi'ti-an, n. the point of the orbit 
of a planet or a comet at which it is nearest to the 
sun—opp. to aphelion’, culmination(Jfg.).—Also 
ad/. [Or. perl, hitios, the sun.] 
perihepatic, per-i-hi-^at'ik, adi- surrounding the 
liver.— R. perihepatitis {-hep-a-li’tis), inflamma¬ 
tion of the peritoneum covering the liver. [Gr. 
perl, hipar, hipatos, liver.] 
peril, per7/, n. danger.— v.t. to expose to danger: 
— pr.p. per'illing: pa.t. and pa.p. per'ilied.— adj. 
per'ihMis, dangerous.—odv. per’ikwsly.— n. per'- 
ilousness. [Fr. peri! —^L. periculum.] 
perilymph, per'i-llmf, n. the fluid surrounding the 
membranous labyrinth of the ear. [Pfx. peri-, 
and lymph.] 

perimeter, par-im'i-tar, n. the circuit or boundary 
of any plane figure, or the sum of all its sides 
(geom.): an instrument for measuring the field 
of vision: the boundary of a camp or fortified 
position: the outer edge of any area.— adj. 
perimetric (per-i-met’rik). — n. perim'etry. [Gr. 
perimetros—peri, metron, measure.] 
perimorph, per'i-mdrf, n. a mineral enclosing 
another.—^r.perimotph'ic, perimorph'ous. [Gr. 
peri, morphe, form.] 

perinaenm, perineum, per-l-ni’am, n, the lower 


part of the body between the genital organs and 
the anus.— adi- perinae'al, pcrtne’al. (Latin¬ 
ised from Gr. perinaion.\ 
perinatal, per-i-na'ti, adi- pertaining to the period 
between the seventh month of pregnancy and the 
first week of life. [Pfx. peri-, and natal.] 
perineurium, per-i-nA’ri-am, n. the sheath of con¬ 
nective tissue about a bundle of nerve fibres.— 
adj. perineu'ral.—n. perineuri'tie, inflammation 
of the perineurium. [Gr. perl, neuron, nerve.] 
period, pe'ri-ad, n. the time in which anything 
runs its course: an interval of time at the end 
of which events recur in the same order: Uie 
time required for a complete oscillation—re¬ 
ciprocal of the frequency: the time of a com¬ 
plete revolution of a heavenly body about its 
primary; the difference between two successive 
values of a variable for which a function has 
the same value: the recurring part of a circulat¬ 
ing decimal; a set of figures (usu. three) in 
a lar|[e number marked ofT e.g. by commas: 
a series of chemical elements represented in a 
horizontal row of the periodic table: a stretch 
of time; a long stretch, an age: one of the 
main divisions of geological time: a stage or 
phase in history, in a man's life and develop¬ 
ment, in a disease, or in any course of events: 
a time: a division of the school day, the time 
of one lesson: the end of a course: a recurring 
time: menstrual discharge: an end: a goal: 
a complete sentence, e.sp. one of elaborate con¬ 
struction: in music, a division analogous to a 
sentence: (in pi.) rounded rolling rhetoric: a 
mark (.) at the end of a sentence—a full stop, 
the word is inserted at the end of a sentence to 
emphasise the finality of the statement: a 
rhythmical division in Greek verse.— ot^. charac¬ 
teristic, representative, imitative of or dealing 
with, a past period (of e.g. architecture, furniture, 
a play).— v.t. (Shak.y. to put an end to.— adjs. 
periodic (per-i-od'ik), relating to a period or 
periods: of revolution in an orbit; having a 
period: recurring regularly in the same order: 
loosely, occurring from time to time: charac¬ 
terised by or constructed in periods: pertaining 
to periodicals (rare): period'ical, periodic: pub¬ 
lished in numbers at more or less regular inter¬ 
vals; of, for, or in such publications.— n. a 
magazine or other publication that appears at 
suted intervals (not usually including news¬ 
papers): a recurring spree (t/.S.).—n. period'!- 
calist, one who writes in a periodical.— adv. 
period'ically, at regular intervals: in a periodic 
manner: in a periodical publication: loosely, 
from time to time.— ns. periodicity (-dis'), the 
fact or character of being pwiodic: firequency; 
periodisation, -ization, division into periods.— 
periodic function (math.), one whose values recur 
in a cycle as the variable increases; periodic 
law, that die properties of atoms are periodic 
functions of their atomic numbers; periodic 
table, a table of chemical elements in order of 
atomic number arranged in horizontal series 
and vertical groups, showing how similar pro¬ 
perties recur at regular intervals; periodic wind, 
wind which blows at or for a certain period— 
e.g. a trade-vrind, a monsoon, a land-breeze, a 
sea-breeze; period piece, an object belonging to 
a past age but (usu.) without charm or value: 
a person ludicrously behind the times: a play, 
etc., set in a past time.—the period, the current 
age, or age In question. [Fr. pirlode —L. 
periodus —Or. periodos — peri, hodos, a way.] 
periodate, par-Vd-d&t, n. a salt of periodic acid.— 
ptntodic acid (per-i-od'ik), an acid (HJO,) con¬ 
taining morejoxygen than iodic acid. [Pfx. per-, 
and iodiiM.] 

periodontal, per-.i-B-dont’ai, at^. (pertaining to tis¬ 
sues or remons) round about a tooth.— ns. perio- 
don'tia (-ski-a), periodoa'tics, periodontol'ogy. 
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branch of dentistry concerned with periodontal 
diseases. [Qr. peri, odous. odontos, tooth.] 
Periophtbalmns, per-i-of-thal'mes, n, a genus of 
fishes, allied to gobies, with protruding mobile 
eyes and pectoral fins used as legs. [Latinised 
from Gr. peri, ophthalmos, eye.) 
periosteum, per-l-os'ti-em, n. a tough fibrous mem¬ 
brane covering the surface of bones.—Also 
per'iost.— a^s. pcrios'tcal; periostit'ic.—n. peri- 
ostl'tis, inflammation of the periosteum. [Gr. 
perlosteoH (neut. adj.)— perl, osteon, a bone.] 
periostracum, per-i-os'tre-kem, n. the horny outer 
laiyer of a mollusc’s shell. [Latinised from Gr. 
peri, ostrakon, shell.] 

periotic, per-i-6'tik, -ot'ik, <m(|. around the inner 
ear.— n. a periotic bone. [Gr. peri, ous, otas, the 
ear.] 

peripatetic, per-l-p9~tet‘ik, adJ. walking about: 
Aristotelian; of e.g. a teacher, itinerant.— n. a 
pedestrian: an itinerant’ an Aristotelian.— adf. 
peripatet'ical.— n. peripatet'icism i-i-sizm), the 
philosophy of Aristotle. [Gr. peripatflikos — 
peripatos, a walk— peri, pateein, to walk. Aris¬ 
totle is said to have taught in the walks of the 
Lyceum at Athens.] 

Peripatus, p»r-ip'»-tes, n. a genus of arthropods 
of the Onychophora, showing affinities with 
worms. [Gr. peripatos, a walking about; cf. 
peripatetic.] 

peripet(e)ia, per^i-pe-ti'e, n. a sudden change of 
fortune, esp. in drama.—Also perip’ety. [Gr. 
peripeteia—peri, and pet- the root of piptein, to 
fall.] 

periphery, per-if'e-ri, n. bounding line or surface: 
the outside of anything: a surrounding region. 
— arfjs. periph'cral, peripheric (per-i-fer'ik), -al. 
—peripheral units, in a computer system, the 
input (e.g. card reader), output (e.g. magnetic 
tape), and storage devices, which are computer- 
controlled; periphery camera (same as all-roimd 
camera). [Gr. periphereia — peri, phereln, to 
carry.] 

periphrasis, per-if're-sis, n. round-about expres¬ 
sion:— pi. periph'rases, -s#z.— n. periphrase 
(per’i-fraz), periphrasis:— pi. periphris'es.— v.t. 
to say with circumlocution.— v.i. to use circum¬ 
locution.— a^s. periphrastic (per-i-fras’lik), -al. 
— adv. periphras'ticaily. [Gr. periphrasis — peri, 
phrasis, speech.] 

periplast, per'i-pldst, (zoo/.) n. intercellular sub¬ 
stance: the ectoplasm of flagellates: cuticle 
covering the ectoplasm. [Gr. peri, plastos, 
moulded.] 

periplus, per'i-plus,.n. a circumnavigation: a 
narrative of a coasting voyage. [Gr. periploos, 
contr. -pious — peri, ploos, pious, a voyage.] 
periproct, per'i-prokt, (.zool.) n. the region about 
the anus, esp. in a sea-urchin. [Gr. perl, 
prBkIos, anus.] 

peripteral, p»r-ip't9-r»l, {archil.) atfl. having one 
row of columns all round., [Gr. peripteros — 
peri, and pteron, a wing.] 
periguc, pe-rik‘, n. a strongly-flavoured tobacco 
from Louisiana. [Perh. Pirique, nickname of a 
grower.] 

perisarc. per'i-sdrk, (zool.) n. in some Hydrozoans, 
the chitinous layer covering the polyps, etc. 
[Gr. peri, sarx, sarkos, flesh.] 
perisciaii, psr-lsh’i-an, n. a dweller within the 
polar circle, whose shadow moves round in a 
complete circle on those days on which the sun 
do» not set.-^AIso ac!}. [Gr. peri, skia, a 
shadow.] 

periscope, per'i-skop, n. a tube with mirrors by 
which an observer in a trench, a submarine, etc., 
can see what is going on above.—perisctvic 
{-skpp'ik). (Gr. peri, skopeein, to see.] 
perish, per'ish, v.i. to pas^ away completely: to 
waste away: to decay, to lose life: to he 
destroyed: to be ruined or lost.— v.t. to destroy : 
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to ruin: to «iuse to decay: to distress with 
cold, hunger, etc.— n. perubaliil'ity.— att/- per'i^ 
able, that may p^h: subject to speedy decay. 
— H. that which ix perishable: (in pi.) food or 
other stuff liable to rapid deterioration.— n. 
per'ishableness.— adv. pcr'ishably.— attj. per'- 
ished, distressed by cold, hunger, etc. {coll, or 
dial.): weakened or injured by ape or exposure- 
—It. per'isher (s/a»g), a reprehensible and annoy¬ 
ing person.—^, per'ishing {coll, or dial.), 
freezingiy cold: vaguely used as a pejorative.— 
Also adv. — adv. per'iahingly. [O.Fi. perir, pr.p. 
perissant —L, perire, perltum, to p^ish—pfx. 
per-, ire, to go.] 

perisperm, per'i-spitrm, {hot.) n. nutritive tissue 
in a seed derived from the nucellus.— adl- peri- 
sper'mic. {Gr. peri, sperma, seed.] 
perispomenon, per-i-sp6'm»n-on, adl. having a cir¬ 
cumflex accent on the last syllable.— n. a word 
so accented. [Gr., drawn round, circumflexed 
— peri, spaein, to pull, pluck.] 
perissodactyl, psr-is-S-dak'tU, adj. having an odd 
number of toes.— n, an animal of the Perisso- 
dac'tyla, a division of ungulates with an odd 
number of toes on the hindfoot—horse, tapir, 
rhinoceros, and extinct kinds (distinguished 
from the Artiodact^vla). — adis. perissodac'tylate, 
perimodactyl'ic, perissodac'tylous. [Gr. perissos, 
odd, daktyios, a finfler, toe.] 
periasology, per-is-ol'a-ji, n. verbiage: pleonasm. 
[Or, perissologiS—perissos, excessive, logos, 
speech.] 

perissosyllabic, pitr-is-6-sil-ah‘ik, adf. having an 
additional syllable. [Gr. perlssosyllabos — 
perissos, excessive, syllabi, syllable.] 
peristaiith, per-is'ta-Uth, n. a stone-circle. [Irregu¬ 
larly formed from Gr. pert, histanal, to set up, 
llthos, a stone.] 

peristaltic, per-l-stall'ik, adl. forcing onward by 
waves of contraction, as the alimentary canal 
and other organs do their contents.—n. peri- 
stal'sis.— adj. peristalt'ically. (Gr. peristallikos 
— peristellein, to wrap round— perl, stellein, to 
place.] 

peristerite, par-is'tsr-it, n. an albite feldspar with 
pigeon-like play of colour. [Gr. peristerd, 
pigeon.] 

peristeronic, p»r-is-tar-on’ik, adl. of pigeons; 
igeon-fancying. [Gr. peristerSn, -dnos, pigeon- 
ouse.] 

peristome, per't-stdm, n. the area, or a structure, 
surrounding a mouth; the fringe of teeth 
around the mouth of a moss-capsule: the mar¬ 
gin of a gasteropod shell.— at^s. peristbm'al, 
peristomat'ictperistbm'ial. {Qt.peri, stoma,-alos, 
mouth.] 

peristrephic, per-i-stref'lk, adj. moving round, re¬ 
volving, rotatory. [Irregularly—Gr. perlstre- 

phein, to whirl— peri, sirephein, to turn.] 
peristyle, per'i-stll, n. a range of columns round 
a building or round a square: a court, square, 
etc., with columns all round.—<i4i- peristy'lar. 
[L. perlst^l{l)um —Gr. perist^lon—perl, stylos, 
a column.] 

perithecium, per-t-the'si-m, shi-am, n. a flask¬ 
shaped fruit-body in fungi:—p/. -ia.— adj. 
penthe'cial. [Gr. peri, thike, case.] 
peritonaeum, peritoneum, per-l-tan-l'am, n. a 
serous membrane enclosing the viscera in the 
abdominal and pelvic cavities.—mj/z. peri- 
tonae'al, peritonC'iu; peritonitic {It’lk), of peri¬ 
tonitis: suffering from peritonitis.—n. peri- 
tonl'tis, inflammation of the peritonaeum. [Gr. 
perlionaion — peri, teinein, to stretch.] 
perityphlitis, per-l-tif-li'tls, n. inflammation of 
some part near the blind-gut. [Gr. pert, typhlos, 
blind.] 

periwig, per’i-wig, n. a wig.—v.r. to dress with, or 
as with, a wig:—pr.p. per'iwigging; pa.t. aad 
pa.p. periwigged.— add. per'iwig-pi^ted, wearing 
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a periwig. {Earlier perwyke, perwig, perywig, 
etc.—Fr. perrugu€\ see peruke, wig.] 
pcriiriekle, per’i~wimtk~l, n. a creeping evergreen 
plant, growing in woods (F/nco minor and F. 
mnior\ fam. Apocynaceae). - [M.E. peruenke — 
O.E. peruince, from L. pervinca.] 
periwinkle, per‘i-wingk-1, n. an edible gasteropod 
(LUiorina liiiorea) abundant between tide-marks, 
or other member of the genus; extended to 
other kinds.—Also peanywinkle. [O.E. (pi.) 
pinewinclan (or perh. winewinclaM)—wincle, a 
whelk.] 

perjink, ptr-Jingk’, (Scot.) adj. prim; finical.— 
Also perjink’ety.—». perjink'ity, a nicety. 
[Origin unknown.] 

pcrjuK, pur'jtr, v.l. iyefl.) to forswear oneself: to 
cause to swear falsely.—v.i. to swear falsely. 

(Shak.) a perjured person.— adj. per'jured, 
having sworn falsely: being sworn falsely, as 
an oath.— n. per'jurer.— adjs. perjurious (-joo'ri- 
as), per'juroue, guilty of or involving perjury.— 
It. per'jury, false swearing: the breaking of an 
oatn: the crime committed by one who, when 
giving evidence on oath or affirmation as a wit¬ 
ness in a court of justice, gives evidence which 
he knows to be false (/aw). [O.Fr. parjurer — 
L. perjurare — per-, JOrare, to swear.] 
perk, purk, v.i. to bear oncsetf with self-confidence 
or self-as.sertlon: to cock up; to stick out: to 
thrust forward (also v.r. with it): to move with 
pert briskness: to recover spirits or energy, 
esp. in sickness (with up): to sit upright: to 
cock or to.ss or hold up the head: to prank 
oneself up.— v.r. to prank or trim; to jerk up, 
cock up, prop up.— adj. brisk: self-confident in 
manner.— udv. perk'iiy.— n. perk'iness.— adj. 
perk'y, self-assertive: cocky: pert: in good 
spirits. [Origin uncertain.] 
perk, purk, a Northern and East Anglian form of 
perch. 

perk, n. Short for perquisite, 
perkin. See parkin. 

perlite, pArVit, n. any acid volcanic glass with 
perlitic structure: pearlite.— adj. perlitic i-it'ik), 
showing little concentric spheroidal or spiral 
cracks between rectilineal ones. [Fr. and Ger. 
perie, pearl.] 

perlous, pAr'hs, (Spem.) adj. Same as perilous, 
perlustrate, par-ius'trat, v.t. to traverse and 
inspect.— n. perlustra'tion. [L. perlustrure, 
-Stum.) 

perm, purm, (coll.) n. abbrev. of permutation. 
—K./. to permute: to arrange a forecast according 
to some defined system of combination or per¬ 
mutation. 

perm, purm, (coll.) n. abbrev, of permanent wave. 
—v.t. (coll.) to impart a permanent wave to. 
permafrost, pAr'mt-frost, n. permanently frozen 
subsoil, [permanent, frost.] 
permanent, pur'ma-nant, adj. remaining, or in¬ 
tended to remain, indefinitely.— ns. per'man- 
ence, fact or state of being permanent; per'- 
roanency, permanence: a thing that is permanent. 
— adv. per'manently.—permanent magnet (see 
magnet); per'manent teeth, the adult teeth, 
which come after the milk-teeth lost in child¬ 
hood; permanent wave, a long-lasting artificial 
wave in hair—familiarly contracted perm; per¬ 
manent way, the finished road of a railway. [L. 
permanens, -entis, pr.p. of permanire—per, 
through, manire, to continue.] 
permanganic, pAr-mang-gan'ik, atjj. aralied to an 
acid (HMnOi) and its anhydride (Mn,0,) con¬ 
taining more oxygen than manganic acid and 
anhydride.—n. permanganate (p»r-mang’g»-naO, 
a salt of permanganic acid, esp. potassium per¬ 
manganate, (KMnOt) which is used as an oxidis¬ 
ing and bleaching agent and as a disinfectant, 
[nk. per-, and manganese.] 
permeate, pAr’ml-St, v.r. to pass through the pores 


of: to penetrate and fill the pores of: to per¬ 
vade: to saturate.— v.l. to diffuse.—n. per- 
meahil'ity.—o<(/. per'meable.—adv. per'mcably.— 
ns. per'meance, reciprocal of the reluctance of a 
magnetic circuit; permei'tion.— adj. per'meative, 
having power to permeate.-^-magnetic permea¬ 
bility, the ratio of flux-density to magnetising 
force. [L. permeare — per, through, medre, to 
pass.] 

Permian, pur'mi-an, (geol.) n. the uppermost 
Palaeozoic system.— ai^. of that system.— n. and 
adj. Permo-Carbonif'erous, Upi^r Carboniferous 
and Lower Permian. [Perm, in Russia, where 
it is widely developed'.] 

permis de sejour, per-mf da sd-xhodr, (Fr.) per¬ 
mission to reside in a foreign country, given by 
the police of that country, 
permissible, etc. See permit, 
permit, par-mit', v.l. to allow: (re/I.) to indulge 
(in; arch.): to leave, refer, submit (to; uhs.)~v.i. 
ro allow:—pr.p. permitt'ing; pa.t, pa.p per- 
mitt'ed.—n. (par') permission, esp. in writing.—n. 
permissibil'ity.— udj. permiss’ibie, that may be 
permitted: allowable.—adv. itermiss'ibly.— n. 
permission (-mish'an), act of permitting: leave.— 
adl. permisa'ive, granting permission or liberty: 
permitted, optional: lenient, indulgent; allow¬ 
ing much freedom in social conduct (as in the 
permissive society—from c. I960).— adv. per- 
miss'ively.— ns. permisa'iveness; permitt'ance 
(rare), permission; permitt'er; permittiv'lty, 
(absolute permittivity) the ratio of the electric 
displacement in a medium to the electric field 
intenshy producing it: (relative permittivity) the 
ratio of the electric displacement in a medium 
to that which would be produced in free space 
by the same field. [L. permit tire, -mlssum, to 
let pass through— per, mittire, to send.] 
permute, par-mut', v.t. to interchange: to trans¬ 
mute: to subject to permutation—n. permQt- 
abil'ity.— at(i. permiit'able, interchangeable.— 
v.r. pcr'mutate, to subject to permutation.—ii. 
permutS'tion, barter (o6s.): transmutation: the 
arrangement of a set of things in every possible 
order (math.): any one possible order of arrange¬ 
ment of a given number of things taken from a 
given number: immediate inference by obver- 
sion (logic): a forecast of a specified number 
of results from a larger number of matches 
based on some defined system of combination 
or permutation: anjs.such .system. [L. permA- 
tare, to change thoroughly—pfx. per-, mutare, to 
change.] 

pern, purn, n. a honey-buzzard (Pernis). [Cuvier’s 
mistake for Cr. plernis, a kind of hawk.] 
pernancy, pAr'ntn-si, (law) n. receiving. [A.Fr. 
pernance (O.Fr. prenance).] 

Pernettya, p»r-net'i-», n. a genus (family Ericaceae) 
of evergreen shrubs with bright berries. [A. J. 
Pernetty, explorer.] 

pernicious, par-nish'as, adj. destructive: highly 
injurious: malevolent.— adv. perni'ciously.— n, 
perni'eiousness. [L. pernicidsus —pfx. per-, nex, 
necis, death by violence.] 
pernicious, par-nish'as, (Milt.) adj. swifr, ready, 
prompt. [L. pernix, -ids, nimble.] 
pernickety, par-nlk'l-ti, adj. finical: exacting 
minute care.— n. pernick'etiness. [.Scots; origin 
unknown.] 

pernoctatioD, pAr-nok-tH'shan, n. passing the 
night: a watch, vigil. [L. per, through, nox, 
noclis, night.] 

perone, per’o-ni, n. the fibula.— aiff. perone'al.— 
n. peron£'ttB, one of several fibular muscles. 
[Gr. perone.]. 

peroration, per-a-r&'shan, -S-, -6-, n. the conclu¬ 
sion of a speech: a rhetorkal performance.— 
v.i. per'orate, to make a peroration: to harangue 
(coll.), [L. perdratid, -dnis — per, through, 
drdre, to speak— ds, oris, the mouth.] 
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peroxkte, par-oks'td, n. eti oxide with the highest 
proportion of oxygen: one that yields hydronn 
peroxide on treatment with an acid: colloquiuly, 
hydrogen peroxide (HtOt)>—v.r. to treat or 
bleach with hydrogen peroxide.— n. peroxidft'* 
tieo i-id-). —v.r. and v.i. perox'idise, -ixe. [lYx. 
per-, and oxide.] 

perpei^, p»r-pend’, v.r. to weigh in the mind, to 
consider carefully. [L. perpendire —pfx. per~, 
pendfre, to wei^.] 

perpend, pur'patu, perpent, -pant. Same as parpen, 
petpeadicular, pAr-pan-dlk’O-hr, tufl. erect: ver¬ 
tical: upright: in the direction of gravity or 
at right angles to the plane of the horizon: at 
right angles (to a given line or surface; geom.): 
in the Perpendicular style of architecture.— n. 
an instrument for determining the vertical line: 
a straight line or plane perpendicular to another 
line or surface: verticality or erectness: in a 
ship, a vertical line from each end of the water¬ 
line: a meal or entertainment at which the 
guests do not sit (s/a/tg).— k. perpendicularity 
(-/ar'/-l/)k state of being perpoidicular.— adv. 
pcrpendic'uiarly.—Perpendicular style, a late 
English style of Gothic architecture (late 14th 
to mid-16th cent.) marked by vertical window- 
tracery, depressed or four-centre arch, fan- 
tracery vaulting, and panelled walls. [L. per- 
pendiculdris — perpendiculum, a plumb-line—^pfx. 
per-, pendere, to hang.] 

perpetrate, p&r'pi-tr&t, v.t. to execute or commit 
(esp. an offence).— eu^. per'petrable.— ns. per- 
petrt'tion, per'petritor. [L. perpetrare, -Stum 
—pfx. per-, patrare, to achieve.] 
perpetual, par-pet’a-»l, adi. never ceasing: ever¬ 
lasting: not temporary: incessant: unintermit¬ 
ting: continuously blooming: perennial.— adv. 
perpetually.—n. a perennial: a continuously 
blooming hybrid rose.— ns. perpet'ualism; per- 
pat'ualist, one who advocates the perpetual con¬ 
tinuation of anything; perpetnality (-a/’i-ti). — 
adv. perpet'ually.—perpetual curate, formerly, in 
the Church of England, an incumbent of a 
parish who had no endowment of tithes—since 
1868 called vtear; perpetual motion, a machine, 
or motion of a machine, that should do work 
indefinitely without receiving new energy from 
without; perpetual-mo'tionist, a believer in the 
possibility of perpetual motion; perpetual screw, 
an endless screw. [L. perpetualis — perpetuus, 
continuous.] 

perpetuate, par-pet’S-St, v.t. to cause to last for 
ever or for a very long time: to preserve from 
extinction or oblivion; to pass on, cause to 
continue to be believed, known, etc.— ad/. 
perpetuated.— suff. perpet'ilable.— ns. peipet'O- 
ance, perpetuation; peipetiii'tion, continuation 
or preservation for ever, or for a very long 
time: preservation from extinction or oblivion; 
perpet'Utor. [L. perpetuare. -Stum — perpetuus, 
perpetual.] ' 

perpetuity, pur-pl-tS’i-tl, n. state of being per¬ 
petual: endless time: duration for an indefinite 
period: something lasting for ever: the sum 
paid for a perpetual annuity: the annuity itself: 
an arrangement whereby property is tied up, or 
rendered inalienable, for all time or for a very 
long time. (L. perpetuitSs, -Stis—perpetuus, per¬ 
petual.] 

perpetuum mobile, par-pet’i-am mo'bil-i, per- 
pet’db-dbm md'bit-e, (L.) perpetual motion (lit. 
movable). 

pettSax, par-pkks’, v.t. to embarrass or puzzle 
with dimcufties or intricacies: to bewilder: to 
tease with suspense or doubt: to complicate: 
to interweave: to tangle.— n. (ohs.) a difilcultv. 
—adv. pen^x'etHy.— n.' pei^x'edness.— adi. 
parplex'ing.— adv. peiplex'uigly.— n. perplex'ity, 
•sate of being pen>lexed: confusion of mind 
ariring from doubt, etc.: embarrassment: doubt: 


intricacy: tangle. [L. perpUxus, entangled — 
pfx. per-, plexus, involvea, pa.p. of pleetire.] 
perquisite, pSr’kwi-zit, n. property acquired other¬ 
wise than by inheritance {law; obs.)'. a casual 
profit: anything left over that a servant or 
other has by custom a right to keep: a tip ex¬ 
pected upon some occasions: emoluments: 
something regarded as falling to one by right. 
— ns. perquisition i-zish’an), a strict search: dili¬ 
gent inquiry; per^s'Hor, the first purchaser of 
an estate. [L. perquisitum, from perqukire, to 
seek diligently—^pfx. per-, quaerire, to ask.] 
perradins, par-rS'di-as, n. any one of the primary 
radii of a coelenterate:— pi. perradii (-i).— adi- 
perra'dial. [Mod. L.—^pfx. per-, radius.] 
perrier, per'l-ar, (pbs.) n. a machine or gun for 
discharging stones. [O.Fr.] 
perron, per'an, per-3, n. a raised platform or 
terrace at an entrance door: an external flight 
of steps leading up to it. [Fr.,—L. petra, 
stone.] 

perruque, perruquier. See peruke, 
perry, per’!, n. a drink made from fermented pear 
juice. [O.Fr. peri —L.L. pera (L. pirum), pear.] 
persant, persaunt ISpens.). Same as perceant. 
perscrutatioa, pSr-skrSo-ta’shan, n. a thorough 
search. [L. per, scrStSri, to search carefully.] 
perse, p&rs, adi- dark blue, bluish-grey.— n. a 
dark-blue colour: a cloth of such colour. [O.Fr. 
pers.] 

perse, purs, a Spenserian form of pierce:— pa.p. 
and pa.t. pent. 

penecute, pur’si-kut, v.t. to harass, afflict, hunt 
down, or put to death, esp. for religious or 
political opinions.— n. persecu'tion.— adj. per'se- 
cutive.— n. per'secDtor.— adi- per'secutory. [L. 
persequi, persecutes —pfx. per-, sequi, to follow.] 
perseity, par-se'l-ti, n. an independent existence. 
[L. per si, in itself.] 

perseline, pur'si-lin, n. a Spenserian form of 
punlane. 

Peneus, pur'sSs, n. a fabled Greek hero who 
slew the Gorgon Medusa, and rescued Andro¬ 
meda from a sea-monster: a constellation in 
the northern sky.— n. Per'seid (-si-id), a meteor 
of a swarm whose radiant is in the constellation 
Perseus. [Gr. Perseus.] 

penevere, pur-si-ver’, formerly (Shak.) par-sev'ar, 
v.i. to continue (obs.): to continue steadfastly: 
to keep on striving.—n. persevi'rance (formerly 
par-sev’ar-ans), act or state of persevering: con¬ 
tinued application to anything which one has 
begun: a going on till success is met with.— 
adi. persev'erant, steadfast.— v.i. persev'erate, 
to recur or tend to recur (psych,): to repeat the 
same actions or thoughts.— ns. perseveration 
(p&r-sev-ar-a’shari), meaningless repetition of an 
action, utterance, thought, etc.: tendency to 
experience difficulty in leaving one activity for 
another; persev'er&tor.— adj. perseve'ring.— adv. 
pereevS'ringly.—perseverance of saints, the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine that those who are effectually 
called by God cannot fall away so as to be 
finally lost. [Fr. persiverer —L. persevirSre — 
persevirus, very strict—pfx, per-, sevirus, strict.] 
Persian, pSr’shan, -shyan, -shan, -shyan, ad/, of, 
from, or relating to Persia, its inhabitants, or 
language.—n. a native or citizen of Persia: the 
language of Persia: a male figure serving as a 
column (archit.): a Persian cat.— v.t. and v.i. 
Per'sianise. -ixe.— adj. Persic (pSr’sik), Persian. 
— n. the Persian languue.— v.t. and v.i. Per'sicise, 
'ize, (-siz), to turn Persian: to assimilate to 
what is Persian.— ns. Per'sism, a Persian idiom; 
Per'aist, one who has a scholarly knowledge of 
Persian and things Persian,—Persian berry, the 
fruit of several buckthorns; Persian bunds, 
persiennes; Persian carpet, a rich, soft carpet of 
the kind woven in Persia; Persian'eat, a kind of 
cat with long, silky hair and bushy tail; Persian 
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powder, an insect-powder made from Pyrethnun; 
Persian wheel, a large under-shot wheel for 
raising water. 

persicaria, p6r-si~kB'r(-», n. a species of knot¬ 
grass with black-blotched leaves: extended to 
other species of Polygonum, by some made a 
separate genus. [L.L. perslc&ria, peach-tree, 
from the similarity inileaves.] 
persico, persicot. pur'si-kS, n. a cordial flavoured 
with kernels of peaches and apricots. [Fr. 
persico (now persicot )—^It. persico—h, persicum, 
a peach.] 

persienne, per-si-en', n, an Eastern cambric or 
muslin with coloured printed pattern: (in pi.) 
Persian blinds, outside shutters of thin movable 
slats in a frame. [Fr., Persian (fern.).] 
persiflage, p6r-sl-flSzh', n. banter: flippancy.— n. 
persifleur (-/fiJr'), a banterer. \Vt.,—persifler, 
to banter—L. per, through, Fr. siffler —L. 
sibilare, to whistle, to hiss.] 
persimmon, par-sim'tn, n. a date-plum or date- 
plum tree. [From an Amer.-Indian word.] 
persist, par-sist', v.i. to continue steadfastly or 
obstinately, esp. against opposition (often with 
in): to persevere: to insist: to continue to be, 
to remain (Mill,): to continue to exist: to 
remain in the mind after the external cause is 
removed.— v.l. to assert or repeat insistently.— 
ns. pcrsis'tence, persis'tency, quality of being 
persistent: perseverance: obstinacy: duration, 
esp. of an effect after the exciting cause has been 
removed.— adj. persis'tent, persisting: pushing 
on, esp. against opposition: tenacious: fixed: 
constant or constantly repeated: remaining 
after the usual time of falling off, withering, or 
disappearing (zoo/., hot.): continuing to grow be¬ 
yond the usual time.—Also n. — advs. persis'- 
tently; persis'tingly.— adf. persis'tive IShak.), 
persistent. [L. persistire — per, sisiire, to cause 
to stand, to stand— stare, to stand.] 
person, pur'sn, n. character represented, as on the 
stage; a capacity in which one is acting: a 
living soul or self-conscious being: a personality; 
a human being, sometimes used slightingly or 
patronisingly: an individual of a compound or 
colonial animal: the outward appearance, etc.: 
bodily form: human figure (often including 
clothes): bodily presence or action: a personage 
{obs.): a hypostasis of the Godhead ilheoi.): 
a human being (natural person), or a corporation 
(artificial person) regarded as having rights 
and duties under the law: a form of inflexion 
or use of a word according as it, or its sub¬ 
ject, represents the person, persons, thing, or 
things speaking (first person), spoken to 
(second), or spoken about (third) (gram.), — n. 
persona (par-sdn'a; L.) Jung’s term for a per¬ 
son's system of adaptation to, or manner as¬ 
sumed when dealing with, the world—the outer¬ 
most part of the consciousness, the expression 
of the personality: Roman actor's mask; 
character in fiction, esp. in drama; speaker in 
a poem: social facade or public image:— pis. 
-ae (-e, -i), -s.— adi- per'sonable, having a well- 
formed body or person: of good appearance. 
— ns. per'sonableness; per'sonage, bodily frame 
or appearance: a person: an exalted or august 
person: a character in a play or story; recog¬ 
nised or imagined character or personality 
(Spens., etc.). — adf. per'mnal, of the nature of a 
person: of or relating to a person or pei^nality; 
relating, referring, or iminting to a particular 
person or persons: aiming'offensively at a par¬ 
ticular person or persons: belonging or peculiar 
to a person: own: one’s.own: of private con¬ 
cern: relating to private concerns: bodily: in 
bodily prince: (of telephone call) made to a 
particular person (timed only firom the moment 
thd named person is contacted, but subject to 
an initial fixed charge): by one’s own action: 


indkating person (gram.) : opposed to real, oriy. 
not recoverable by a real action (for the resti- , 
tution of the specific thing), but such as com¬ 
pensation might be claim^ for (English law): 
hence (now) passing at death not to the heir (as 
real property) but to the executor.— n.pl. pw- 
■onalia (S'll-a), notes, anecdotes, or particulars 
relating to persons.— n. personalisfi'tioa, -z->— 
v.t. per'sonalise, -irn, to personify: to apply 
to, or take as referring to, a defhiite person; 
to give a mark or character to (something) so 
that it is identifiable as belonging to a certain 
person (coll.). — ns. per'sonalism, the character 
of being personal: a theo^ or doctrine that 
attributes personality, or spiritual freedom and 
responsibility, as distinct from mere individu¬ 
ality, to human beings, esp. that enunciated by 
Emmanuel Mounier in 1936; per'sonalist, one 
who writes personal notes; personal'ity, fact or 
state of being a person or of being personal: 
existence as a person: individuality: distinctive 
or well-marked character: a person: direct 
reference to, or an utterance aimed at, a par¬ 
ticular person or persons, esp, of a derogatory 
nature: personalty (law; rare): the integrated 
organisation of all the psychological, intellectual, 
emotional, and physical characteristics of an 
individual, especially as they are presented to 
other people (psych.). — adv. per'sonally, in a 
personal or direct manner: in person: individu¬ 
ally: for my part (coll.). — n. per'soaalty (law), 
all the property which, when a man dies, goes to 
his executor or administrator, as distinguished 
from the realty, which goes to his heir-at-law. 
— v.t. per'sonate, to assurne the likeness or 
character of; to play the«i9trt of: to mimic; 
to pass oneself olf as: to represent in the form 
of a person; to symbolise.— ad/, feigned (arch.): 
mask-like: of a lipped corolla, closed by an 
upward bulge of the lower lip (bot.). — ad/- 
per'sonited, feigned.— ns. per'simiting; per- 
Bonfi’tion.— adJ. per'sonative, dramatic: pre¬ 
senting or presented through persons.— n, per'- 
aonStor.— v.i. per'sonisc, -ize, to personify.— n. 
personnel' (Fr.). the persons employed in any 
service, as distinguish«l from the matfriel. — 
personal chair, a university chair created for the 
period of tenure of a particular person; per¬ 
sonal equation (see equation); personal exception 
(Scots law), a ground of objection which applies 
to an individual and prevents him from doing 
something which, but for his conduct or situ¬ 
ation, he might do; pe^nal identity, the 
continued sameness of the individual person, 
through all changes, as testified by conscious¬ 
ness; personality cult, excessive adulation of the 
individual, orig. in Communist usage; personal 
rights, rights which belong to a person as a 
living, reasonable being; personal security, 
security oa pledge given by a person, as distin¬ 
guished from the delivery or some object of 
value as security; personal service, delivery of 
a message or an order into a person's hands, 
as distinguished from delivery in any other in¬ 
direct way: attention or service of the pro¬ 
prietor of a concern, rather than one of his 
employees or assistants; personal transaction, 
something done by a person's own effort, not 
through the agency of another.— adl- person-to- 
person, (of telephone call) personal: involving 
meeting or contact.—Also adv. —in person, in 
actual bodily presence: by one's own act, not 
by an agent or representative. [L. persona, a 
player’s mask, perh. from Etruscan phersu, 
masked figures, commonly associated (in spite 
of difference of quantity) with persdnare, -Stum 
— per, sdnare, to sound; cf. parson.] 
persona. See person. 

persona, par-sdn'a, (L.) person.— persona grata, 
grS', gra'ta, person who is acceptable, esp. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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diplomatically acceptable to a foreign govern- salt of persiiIiAuric (-fii’rlk) acid (H«S«Oi). IPfx* 
ment persona muta, mi'ta, moo'ta, character in per-, indicating excess, and sulphate.] 
an opera who neither speaks nor sings.—dramatis perswade. Obs. spelling of persuade, 
personae (see drama); in propria persona (L.L.), pert, purt, ati/. open (obs.): unconcealed: brfatk: 
in prb'prl-a, in person; persona non grata, opp. perky (Sbak.): flourishing: adroit (obs.): for- 
of persona grata. ward: saucy: impertinent: presumin||ly free in 

personify, par-.von'i-/r, v.r. to represent as a person: speech: objectionable (obs.). —n. an impudent 
to ascribe personality to: to be the embodi- person.— adv. pertly.—«. pert'ness. [Aphetic 

ment of: to personate (rare);—pr.p. personify- for apert; see also peart.] 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. personified.— ns. personi- pertain, pit-, pur-tan", v.i. to belong: to relate 
fica'tion; personlfier. [L. persona, a person, (with to). — ns. per'tinence, per'tinency (pur"), 
/ae^re, to make: see foregoing.] state of being pertinent: an appurtenance (ob.?.). 

personnel. See person. — ad}, pcr'tinent, pertaining or related; to t)ie 

perspective, p^r-spek'tiv, formerly pur", n. optics point: fitted for the matter on hand: fitting or 
(obi.): a telescope, microscope, or other optical appropriate: suitable: apposite.— n. (chiefly 
instrument (also perspective glass; obs.): the Scot.) anything that goes along with an estate, 
art or science of drawing objects on a surface, — adv. per'tinentiy. [O.Fr. partenir —L. per- 
so as to give the picture the same appearance tinere —pfx. per-, tenere, to hold.] 

to the eye as the objects themselves: appearance, pertake, an old spelling (Spens., Shak.) of par- 
or representation of appearance, of objects in take. 

space, with effect of distance, solidity, etc.: just perthite, purth'it, n. a parallel inter|trowth of 
proportion in all the parts: a picture in perspec- orthoclasc and albite.— at^. perthitic (-it'ik). 
tive: a picture or model that seems confused (/'er/b, Ontario, where it was found.] 
except when viewed in the right direction, or pertinacious, pur-ti-na’shas, adj. thoroughly tena- 
in some other way gives a fantastic effect cious: holding obstinately to an opinion or a 
(Shak.): a peep-show (obs.): a vista; a pros- purpose: obstinate: unyielding.— adv. pertina'- 
pecl of the future: inspection (obs.). — at^. opli- ciously.—ns.pcrtina'ciousness; pertinacity (-nus'- 
cal (obs.) : pertaining or according to perspec- i-li), quality of being pertinacious or unyielding: 
tive.—odv. perspee'tively.—perspective plane, the obstinacy; resoluteness. (L. pertindx, -acts, 
surface on which the picture of the objects to holding fast—pfx. per-, tenax, tenacious— 
be represented in perspective is drawn.—in per- tenere, to hold.] 

spective, according to the laws of perspective: pertinent. See pertain. 

in just proportion: in prospect (obs.). [L. (nrs) perttaunt like, an obscure phrase in Shakespeare 
perspectiva, perspective (art)— perspicire, per- (Love's Labour's Lost, V, ii), possibly meaning 
spectum — per, spectre, to look.] like a pair taunt or purtaunt', a double pair- 

Perspex, pur'speks, n. a proprietary thermo- royal, [pair, and Fr. tant, so much, i.e. counting 
plastic resin of exceptional transparency and as much again as a pair-royal in post and pair.] 
freedom from colour, used for windscreens, etc. perturb, par-turb', v.i. to disturb greatly: to agi- 
perspicacious, p&r-spi-ka'shis, adj. clear-sighted tate—also per'turbate (pur"tar-bdt). — ad}, per- 
(arch.): clear-minded.— adv. perspica'ciously.— tur'bable.— ns. pertur'bancc, perturbation; per- 
n. perspicacity (-kas'i-ti). [L. perspicax, -dcis; turb'ant, anything that perturbs.— ad}- perturb- 
see perspective.] ing.— n. perturb!'tion, act of perturbing or 

perspicuous, par-spik'u-as, ad}, lucid.— n. per- state of being perturbed; disquiet of mind: 
spicu'ity.— adv. perspic'uously.— n. perspic'Gous- irregularity: the disturbance produced in the 
ness. [L. perspicuus; see preceding.] simple elliptic motion of one heavenly body 

perspire, ptr-spir", v.i. to exude: to sweat.— v.t. about ainother by the action of a third body, 
to exhale.— ad}, perspir'able, capable of being or by the non-sphericity of the principal body 
perspired or of perspiring.—v.f. perspirate (pur'- (astron.): a perturbing agent.— ad}s. perturb!- 
spir-df, rare), to sweat.— n. perspiration (-.spir- tional; pertur'bative.— n. per'turb!tor.—a((f. and 
a'shan), act of perspiring: sweat.— ad}, perspir'- n. pertur'batory.— ad}, perturbed'.— adv. per- 
atory. [L. perspirare, -Stum—per, spirare, to turb'edly.— n. pertur'ber.—perturbation theory 
breathe.] (phys.), a mathematical method of determining 

perstringe, p»r-strin}', v.t. to constrain (obs.): to the effect of small local changes on the behaviour 
touch on (obs.): to dull (obs.): to censure. [L. of a system. [L. perturbSre, -alum —pfx. per-, 
perstringire —pfx.per-, thoroughly, and stringire, turhSre, to disturb-—/urba, a crowd.] 

to bind.] pertuse, par-tus", adj. punched: pierced: slit.— 

persuade, par-swad", v.t. to induce by argument. Also pertus'ate (or pur"), pertused (-tusl"). — n. 
advice, etc.: to bring to any particular opinion: pertuskm (-tu'zhan). [L. pertundtre, -lusum — 
to cause to believe; to convince; to seek to per, tundfre, to strike.] 

induce (obs.): to urge (Shak.). — v.i. to plead pertussis,par-tur'is, n. whooping-cough.— adj.per- 
(abs.): to prevail (obs.): to use persuasive tuss'al. [Pfx. per-, indicating excess, L. tussis, 
methods.—Also perswade' (oba.). — ad}, persuad'- cough.] 

able.— ns. persuad'er; persuasibility (-swas-i-biV- Peru, pa-roo", n. a country of S. America.— ad}- 
i-ti). — adj. persods'ible, capable of being per- Peru'vian, of Peru.— n. a native, or inhabitant, 

suaded.—n. persuasion (-swa'zhan), act, process, ofPeru.—Peruvian bark, cinchona bark.—balsam 

method, art, or power of persuading: an induce- of Peru, Peru balsam, a fragrant acrid black 

ment! state of being persuaded: settled opinion: viscid liquid, containing esters of benzoic and 

a creed: a party adhering to a creed: kind cinnamic acids, got from a tropical American 

(facet,). — ai^. persuasive (-swas"), having the papilionaceous tree, Afyraxy/onpereirae; marvel 

power to persuade: influencing the mind or of Peru (see marvel). (Sp. Peri.] 
passions.— n. that which persuades or wins over, peruke, par-dSk', formerly per", n. a wig.—Also 
— adv. persttft'idvely.—n. persnk'aiveness.— ad}- (Pr.) permque.—n. perru'quier (per-uk-ya; Fr.), 

persuga'ory, persuasive. [L. persuadire, -suSsum a wigmaker. [Fr. perruque —^It. parrucca (Sp. 

— pfx. per-, suStUre, to adsise.] peluca); connection with L. ptius, hair, very 

persue, pSrs'S, (Spens.) n. a track of blood. [Fr. doubtful.] 

percU, act of piercing, confused with pursue.] peruse, par-ooz", v.t. orig. to use up, wear out: 
persue, an obsolete spelling of pursue. to pass in scrutiny, one by one or piece by 

persulphate, p»r-ru/'/m, n. that sulphate of a piece (Shak.): to examine in detail: to revise: 

ntetal which contains the relatively greater to read attentively or critically: loosely, to read, 

quantity of oxygen or of the acid radical: a — ns. perus'al, the act of pmusing: careful 

JSte, JSr; ml, hur (her); ndne; mSte, JSr; mUte; mSSn, fdbt: dhen (then) 
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examination: scrutiny: study; reading; par* 
us'ar. [L. pfx. per~, thoroughly, Sti, usus, to 
use.] 

pervade, v.r. to pass through (rare): to 

diffuse or extend through the whole of.— h. 
pervasion {-vS'i/un). — a^. pervasive (•vd'r/v), 
tending or having power to pervade.— adv. per- 
va'sively.—n. perva'amness. [L. pervadSre — 
per, through, vHdire, to go.] 
perverse, per-vurs', adf. turned aside from right or 
truth: obstinate in the wrong: capricious and 
unreasonable in opposition: forward: wrong* 
headed: wayward: against the evidence or 
judo’s direction on point of law: adverse 
(Milt.). — adv. perverseiy.— ns. perverse'ness; 
perversion (,‘vur'sh»n), the act of perverting: con¬ 
dition of being perverted: the product of the pro¬ 
cess of perverting: a diverting from the true 
object: a turning from right or true: a distortion: 
a misapplication: a pathological deviation of 
sexual instinct: formation of a mirror-image 
(math.): the mirror-image itself: pervers'ity, 
state or quality of being perverse.—par- 
vers'ive, tending to pervert.— v.t. pervert', to 
turn wrong or from the right course: to wrest 
from the true meaning: to corrupt: to turn 
from truth or virtue: to divert, turn {Shak.): 
to form a mirror-image of (jnath.). — v.i. to go 
wrong or out of the right course.— ns. pervert, 
(pHr’vUrt), one who has abandoned the doctrine 
assumed to be true: one whose sexual instinct 
is perverted: pervert'er.— adi- pervert'ible. 

[i*Brtly through Fr.—L. pervertire, perversum — 
pfx. per-, wrongly, vertire, to turn.] 
pervicacious, pur-vi-k&'sh»s, adj. very obstinate.— 
ns. pervicg'ciousnesB, pervicacity (-kas'i-ti), per- 
vicacy (pur’vi-kj-si; obs.). [L. pervtcSx, -acis 
—pfx. per-, vlncire, to prevail.] 
pervious, pur'vi-as, adf. permeable: passable; 
penetrable: open.— v.t. per'viate, to make a 
way through.— adv. per'viously.— n. per'vious- 
nesB. [L. pervius—per, through, via, a way.] 
feBaAe,pa-zdd,-sdd',-zSd\ n. dressage manoeuvre 
in which a horse rears m on its hindlegs without 
forward movement. [Fr.; from It.] 
pesant, pesaunt, old spellings of peasant, 
pesaate, pes-an'td, (mas.) adi. hmvy: weighty.— 
Also adv. [It.] 

peseta, pe-sa’ta, n. a Spanish franc. [Sp., dim. of 
peso, weight.] 

pesewa, pa-sdo’a, n. See cedi:—pis. -a, -as, etc. 
Peshito, Peshitto, pe-shi(tytd, Peshitta, -la, n. a 
Syriac translation of the Bible.—Also a<{f. 
[Svriac p'sU(,t)td, -t&, the simple.] 
peshwa, pSsh'wa, n. the chin minister of the 
Mahrattas, later the real sovereign.—^Also peish'- 
wa(h). [Pers. pishw&, chief.] 
pesky, pes'ki, {coll.) adi- annoying.— adv. pes'- 
kily. (Perh. pest.] 

peso, pa’sd, n. a Spanish five-peseta piece: a 
Mexican dollar: in S. and Central America a 
coin of various values. [Sp.,— h. pinsum, 
weight.] 

pessary, pes'a-rl, n. a surgical plug, or medicated 
device, esp. one worn in the vagina. [Fr. 
pessalre —L.L. pess&rium —Cr. pessos, a pebble, 
pessary.] 

piksimism, pes't-mizm, n. the worst state (obs.): 
the doctrine dnt the world is bad rather than 
good (philos.): a temper of mind that locdcs on 
the dark side of things: a depressing view of 
life: loosely, despondency,, nopelessnesi— n. 
pess'imist, one who believes that everything is 
tending to tiie worst: one who looks too much 
on the dark side of things—opp. to t^Undst .— 
<^s. pessinia'tic, -d.— ash*, pesnmis'tically. [L. 
pessbnus, worst.] 

pest, pest, many deadly epidemic disease: plague: 
anything dcstroctive: any insect, fungus, etc., 
destructive of cuhivated plants: troublesome 
Neutral vowels in imaocented syllables: «f'»-msa( 


person or thing.—ofde. pest'ful, pestilential: 
pesticid'al, pertaining to a pesticide.—a. pesticide 
(pes’ti-sid), pest killer.— adJ. pcstif'erous, bring¬ 
ing plague or pestilence: pestilential: noxious: 
pestdent: annoying: plague-stricken.- adv. 

pestif'erously.—n. pest'ilence, any deadly q>i- 
demje disease: bubonic plague: anything that 
is hurtful to the morals.— adis. pest'lleat, deadly: 
producing pestilence: hurtful to health and life: 
pernicious: mischievous: vexatious; peetilential 
(-/en'sAO, of the nature of pestilence: producing 
or infested with pestilence: destructive: bane¬ 
ful: detestable; pestering.—odvs. pestilen'tially, 
pest'ilently.— adJ. pestolog'ical.— ns. pestorogist; 
pcstoi'ogy, the study of agricultural pests and 
methods of combating them.—pest'honsc, hos¬ 
pital for plague or other infectious or contagious 
disease.— adj. pest'ilencc-strichen. [Fr. paste and 
pestilence —L. pest is, pestilentia.] 

Pestaloxzian, pes-ia-lot'shn, adj. pertaining to 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (174^1827) or hi^ 
programme of educational reform.—n. a follower 
of Pestalozzi. 

pester, pes'tar, v.t. to clog (obs.): to huddle 
(Milt.): to infest (arcA.): to annoy persistently. 
—n. an annoyance.— n. pes'terer.— adv. pcs'ter- 
iagly.—a. pes'tcrment.—<i4f- pest'erous. (App. 
from O.Fr. empestrer (Fr. empltrer), to entangle 
—L. in, in, L.L. pastoriwn, a foot-shackle—^L. 
pdstus,pa.p.otpSscire,Xo{ceA: cf. pastern; in¬ 
fluenced by pest.] 

pestle, pes'l, also pest'l, n. an instrument for 
pounding: a leg, esp. as food (now dial.). — v.t. 
to pound.—v.i. to use a pestle. [O.Fr. pestel — 
L. pistilium, a pounder, pinsire, pistum, to pound.] 
pet, pet, n. a cherished tame animal: an indulged 
favourite: used as an endearment.— at^. kept 
as a pet: indulged: cherished: favourite.— v.t. 
to treat as a pet: to fondle: to pamper: to 
indul||[e.—v.i. (coll.) 'to indulge in amorous 
caressing:—pr.p. pett'ing; pa.t. andpa.p. pett'ed. 
— adi. pett'M.— ns. pett'er; pett'ing.—pet aver¬ 
sion, chief object of dislike; pet nanu, a name 
used in familuu affection; petting party (coll.), 
a gathering for the purpose of caressing as an 
organised sport. [Origin unknown; not from 
Gael.] 

pet, pet, H. a slighted and offended feeling: a 
slight, or childish, fit of aggrieved or reaentflil 
sulkiness: the sulks, buff.—v.i. to be peevish, 
to sulk.— adi- pett'ed, in a pet: apt to be in a 
pet.— adv. pett'edly.—n. pett'edness.— aiff. pett'- 
ish, peevish: sulky: inclined to sulk: of the 
nature of or expressive of sulkiness.—adv. 
pett'ishly.—n. pett'ishness. [Origin unknown.] 
petal, pei’l, n. a corolla leaf.—pet'aline (-in), 
of or like a petal.—n. pet'alism, a method of 
ostracism practised in ancient Syracuse, the 
name being written on an olive-leaf.— adi. 
pet'alled, hiding petals: also used in composi¬ 
tion, as wbile-pelalled. — n. pet'alSdy (Gr. eldos, 
form), transformation, esp. of stamens, into 
petals.— atff. pet'aloid, having the appearance 
of a petal.— n. petalomi'ida, abnormal increase 
in number of petals. [Gr. petalon, a leaf] 
pdtanque, p&-tak, n. a French (Provengal) game 
in which steel bowls are rolled or hurled towards 
a wooden marker ball. 

petara, pt-t&'ra, n, a travflling box or basket 
for clothes.—Also pita'rai^). [Hind. pliSrdh, 
petdrSh.] 

petard, pe-dOKd)', a case containing an explosive, 
used for blowing in doors, etc.—(SAoA. petar'): 
a moving firework.—^hoist with his ovm petard 
(see hoise). [O.Fr.—pdter, to crack or explode 
—L. pidire, to Ineak wind.] 
petary, pi'tar-i, n. a peat-bog. [Mediaeval L. 
petdlria—toot of peat.] 

petasus, pet'a-sas, n. a low broad hat worn by 
Hermes. (Latinised from Or. pelasos.) 

; fbr certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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petmirtet 

petsndat, pe-tS'rtst, n. a flying-phalanger.—ai(f. 
petaur'ine. [Cr. petauristis, an acrobat.] 
patdiary, pech'a-rt, n. the grey king-bird. {Imit.) 
petechia, pe-ti'kt-9, n. a small red or purple spot 
on the skin:— p/. pete'chiae petech'ial. 

[Latinised from It. peteciUa.l 
peter, pe'tar, v.i. to dwindle away to nothing, 
be dissipated or exhausted (with out). [Origin 
unknown; orig. U.S. mining slang.] 
peter, pi'tor, n. the Blue Peter (mb): call for 
trumps.— v.i. to signal for trumps (by throwing 
a higher card than necessary).~pe'ter-boat, kind 
of fishing-boat: a dredger's boat that goes 
equally well forward or astern; pe'ter-inan, a 
fisherman (in allusion to the apostle); Peter- 
■ce-me', a Spanish wine (from a grape intro¬ 
duced by Pedro Ximenes). —Peter’s pence (see 
penny). 

p^r, pe'tor, (plane) '>■ a 5afe.~iic'tcrman, a safe- 
blower. 

Peter Pan, a character in J. M. Barrie’s play of 
that name (1904), the type of the person who 
never grows up.—^Peter Pan collar, a flat collar 
with rounded ends. 

petersham, ^'torskom, n. a heavy greatcoat de¬ 
signed by Lord Petersham-, rough-napped cloth 
generally dark blue of which it was made: a 
heavy corded ribbon used for belts, hat-bands, 
etc. 

pethidine, pethWen, n. synthetic analgesic and 
hvpnotic, having action similar to that of mor¬ 
phine. [Perh. mixture of piperidine, ethyl.) 
pmiole, pet'l-dl, H. a leaf-stalk (hot.): a stalk-like 
structure, esp. that of the abdomen in wasps, 
etc. (zoo/.).— adls. pet'iolar, of, or of the nature 
of, a petiole: pet'ioUte, -d, pet'ioled, stalked.— 
n. pet'iolule (-ol-iS), the stalk of a leaflet in a 
compound leaf. [L. petiolus, a little foot, a 
petiole.] 

petit, formerly pet'it, now pet'i, po-te', or as Fr. 
pa-re, atfj. a form of petty (q.v.) —in sense of 
insignificant, obs. except in legal and other 
French phrases:—/em. petite (pa-tit'), applied to 
a woman, small-made (with a su^stion of 
neatness): (o6r.) a variant spelling of petit, 
applied to either sex—^In phrases, the earlier 
borrowings tend to be the more highly anglicised. 
—petit bourgeois (bSor-shwa), a member of the 
lower middle class; petite bourgeoisie (bSor-zhwa- 
zi), the lower middle class; petit ddieoner 
(dd-zha-nSt), breakfast; petit tour (/Sr,/dr,/dor), 
a small very fancy biscuit; petit grain (prSn), 
dried unripe bitter oranges, or an oil distilled 
from them or their leaves and twigs; petit maltre 
(me-lr’), a fop; petit mal (mal), a mild form of 
epilepsy without convulsions; petit pain,(pf), a 
breadroll; petit point (point, pwg), work in tent 
stitch. [Pr. petit, -e.] 

petition, pa-tish'an, n. a supplication: a prayer: 
a formal request to an authority: a written 
supplication signed by a number of persons: a 
written application to a court of law: the thing 
asked for: a parliamentary bill (odr.): an axiom 
or postulate (obs.). — v.t. to address a petition 
to; to ask for.—peti'tkmary.— ns. ped'- 
tioner, one who petitions: one of the party that 
petitioned Charles II in 1680 to summon Parlia¬ 
ment—opp. to abhorrer (hist.); petit'ioning; 

S eti'doaist.— adf, petitory (pet'i-ta-ri), petition- 
ig.—Peddon of Ri^, a parliamentary declara¬ 
tion, in the form of a petition of the rights of 
the people, assented to by Charles I in 1628. 
[L. pelithi, -dnis — petire, to ask.] 
pedtm pdncipii, pe-tish'i-d prin-sip'i-i, pe-ti'ti-5 
prtn-kip’i-i, (log.) a begging of the question. £L. 
jetltid prineipii.) 

fetrarchan, pe-tr&r’kan, Petrarchian (-ki-an), a4is. 
notaining to, imitating, the Italian poet 
Francesco Petrarea or Petrarch (1304-74).—lu. 
a follower or imitator of Petrarch.—o^. 


petr ^ ogy 

Petrarch'al.— ns. Fetrarefa'ianism; Petrarch'' 
ianist.— v.i. PctrarcluBe, -in (pe'trSik'iz^trdrk'), 
to write in Petrarch’s manner, imitate Petrarch. 
— ns. Pttaasehhm(pe'triirk-lzm, or pe-trSrk'izm); 
Pe'trarchist (or -rrdrk').—The older pronuncia¬ 
tion of Petrarch, pe'trSrk, gives alternative pror 
nunciations for the above words.—PetraR:h(i)an 
sonnet (see sonnet). 

petrary, pet'ra-ri, n. an engine for hurling stones. 
(L.L. petrdria —L. petra —Or. petrS, rock.] 
petre, (coll.) short for saltpetre, 
petrel, pet'ral, n. any bird of the genus Procellaria 
akin to the albatrosses and fulmars, esp. the 
storm (popularly stormy) petrel, or Mother 
Carey’s chicken, a dusky sea-bird, rarely landing 
except to lay its eggs, the smallest web-footed 
bird known. [L. Petrus, Peter, from its seeming 
to walk on the water; see Matt. xiv. 29.] 

Petri, or petri, dish, pa'tri dish, a shallow glass 
dish with an overlapping cover used for cultures 
of bacteria.—^Also Petri plate. [R. J. Petri, 
German bacteriologist.] 

petrify,prr'ri-/7, v.t. to turn into stone: to fossilise 
by molecular replacement, preserving minute 
structure (geol.): loosely, to encrust with stony 
matter: to make hard like a stone; to fix in 
amazement, horror, etc.— v.i. to become stone, 
or hard like stone:— pr.p. pet'rifying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. pet'rified.— n. petrifac'don, turning or 
being turned into stone: a petrified object: a 
fossil.— adis. petrifac’tive, potrif'ic, petrifying.— 
n. petrifici'tion, petrifaction. [L. petra —Or. 
petrS, rock, L. facire, factum, to make.] 

Petrine, pe'trin, adj. pertaining to, or written by, 
the Apostle Peter. — n, PS'trinism (-trin-izm), the 
Tubingen theory of F. C. Baur (1792-1860) and 
his school, of a doctrinal trend ip primitive 
Christianity towards Judaism, ascribed to Peter 
and his party in opposition to PauUnism. [L. 
Petrinus — Petrus, Or. Petros, Peter.) 
petrissage, pa-tres-azh', n. massage by longi¬ 
tudinal rubbing and lateral squeezing. [Fr.,— 
pitrir, to knead.] 

petrochemical, pet'ro-kem'i-kal, it. any chemical 
obtained from petroleum.—Also adi- 
petroglyph, pet'rd-glij, n. a rock-carving, esp. 
prehistoric.— at^. petroglyph'ic. [Or. petra, a 
rock, glyphein, to carve.] t 

petrography, p/-/rog>.i-/7, n. petrolo^.— n. petrog'- 
rapher.— acOs. petrographic (pet-rd-grqf'ik), -al. 
—adv. petrograph'ically. [Or. pitrS, rock, 
graphein, to write.] 

petrol, per'ro/, -ral, n. formerly petroleum: now 
a mixture of light volatile hydrocarbons got by 
fractional distillation or cracking of petroleum, 
used for driving motor-cars, aeroplanes, etc.— 
v.t. to supply with petrol:— pr.p. pet'rolling; 
pa.t. and pa.p. pet'rolled.— ns. pct'rolage, treat¬ 
ment with petrol to stamp out mosquitoes; 
petrolatum (-d'tam), petroleum jelly.— a^. 
petroleous (pi-trS'li-as), containing, or rich in, 
petroleum.— ns. petroleum (pi-trd’li-am), a mix¬ 
ture of hydrocarbon oils got from oil-wells; 
pdtroleur (pS-trol-ar; masc.), pdtroleuse (-eez; 
fem.; Fr.), an incendiary who uses petroleum, 
as in Paris in 1871.— adis. petrolic (pi-trol'ik), 
of petrol or petroleum; petroiif'erous (pet^ 
yielding petroleum.—petroleum jelly, soft pA 
affin (paraffiaum molle), a mixture of petroleum 
hydrocarbons used in emollients, as a lubricant, 
etc. (see also liquid paraffin at liquid); petrol 
lighter, a cigarette-lighter in which the strik¬ 
ing of a spark ignites a petrol-soaked wick; 
petrol pump, a machine for transferring 
measure amounts of petrol to motor vehicles; 
petrol station, a garage which sells petrol|. [L. 
petra, rock, oleum, oil.] 

petroh>gy, pi-troi'a-Ji, n. the science of the origin, 
chemical and mineral composition and struc¬ 
ture, and alteration of rocks.— adi. petrological 
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ipet-^S-M'). — adv. pctrolog'icalljr.—n. petid'* pewter, pil'l»r, h. an alloy' of three to nine parts 
oght. [Gr. petra. rock, logos, discourse.1 of tin and one of lead: now sometimes tin wiA 

petroael, pet'ra-nel, n. a large horse-pktol. [Fr. a Uttle copper and antimony: a vessel made of 
petrinal—h, pectus, pectoris, the chest, whence pewter, esp. a beer-tankard: prize-mohey 
fired, or L. petra, stone, i.e. gun-flint-.] Isbuig). —mg. made of pewter.— n. pew'torer, 

petronella, pet~r>nreV», n. a Scottish country- one who works in Mwter.—^pew'ter-miil, a 
dance. lapidary’s pewter polishing-wheel for amethyst, 

petrous, pet'ns, a^. stony: petrosal.— tu^. a^te, etc. [O.Fr. peutre; cf. It. peltro, L.G. 

petrosal Xpi-tr6s'»{), relating to the stony part splalter, Eng. spelter.] 

of the temporal bone about the ear.—Also n. peyote, pd-yd'rd, n. a Mexican intoxicant made 
[L. petrosus — petra —Gr. petrS, rock.] from cactus tops. [Nahuatl peyoti.] 

petted, pettish. See pet. pezant, an old spelling of peasant. 

Fetter engine, jMt'ar, a kind of oil-engine. Peziza, pe-ii’se, n. a genus of discomycete fungi 
{Makers* name.] with cup-like apothecla.— atf/. pezi'zoid. {Gr. 

pettichaps, petty-diaps, pet'i-chaps, n. the garden pexis, a pulT-balf.] 
or other warbler. {N. of England; app. petty pfennig, pfennig, ~Uih, n. a German coin, the 
and chap (3).] hundreds part of a mark.—Also (ohs.) pfenn’iag. 

petticoat,pe(7-kdr,R. a short or small coat (ori'g.): pH (value), pi-Och (,vaV&), n. a number used to 
a skirt, esp. an under-skirt, or a garment of express degrees of acidity or alkalinity in solu- 
which it forms part: any garment or drapery tions—formerly, the logarithm to base 10 of 
of similar form: a bell-shaped structure, as the reciprocal of the concentration of hydrogen 
in telegraph insulators, etc.: a woman icoll,), ions; now, related by formula to a standard 
—ad/, feminine: female: of women.—a<0. solution of potassium hydrogen phthalate, 
pett'icoated.—pett'icoat-breeches, loose short which has value 4 at IS^C. 
breeches worn by men in the 17th century; phacoid,/ok'or/dfc'oid, phacoidd,/a-ko<'d/, adls. 
pett'icoat-tails', small cakes of shortbread; pett'i- lentU-shap^ lens-sha^d.— ns. phacidite 
coat government, domination by women, [petty, lit), a zeolite often lenticular in shaj^; pnac'o- 
coat.] lith, a small lenticular igneous intrusion, shaped 

pettifogger, pet'l-fog-sr, n. a paltry cavilling by folding in an anticline. [Gr. phakos, a lentil, 
lawyer.—v.i. pett'ifog, to play the pettifogger, eidos, form, Hthos, stone.] 

—n. pett'ifoggery.— n. and adi- pett'ifogguig. Phaedra complex, fid're, (psych.) the difficult 
[petty; origin of second part obscure.] relationship which can arise b^ween a new step- 

pettitoes, pet'i-tdz, n.pL pig’s feet as food (for- parent and the (usu. teenage) son or daughter 
merly app. also other parts and of other ani- of the original marriage. [Greek story of 
mals): human feet (Shak.). [Origin obscure, Phaedra who fell in love with her stepson and 
but early associated with petty and toe.] committed suicide after being repulsed by him.} 

pettle, pet't, (Scot.) v.t. to indulge, pet. [Freq. lAaeic, fi'ik, adf. dusky.— n. i^e'ism, duskiness, 
of pet.] incomplete melanism (in butterflies). [Gr. 

pettle, pet’l. Same as pattle. phaios, dusky.] 

petty, pet’l, adi- small; of less importance: Pbaelonion. See Phelonion. 
minor; trifling: lower in rank, power, etc.: phaon(6)-,y?-iKd)-. Now usu. phen(o)-. 
inconsiderable, insignificant: contemptible: phaenogam, fe’no-gam, n. a spermatophyte or 
small-minded.— n. a junior schoolboy.— etdv. phanerogam.— n.pl. Phaenogamae (Ji-nog's-mi). 
pott'ily.— R. pett'iness.—Petty Bag, a former —a<^r. pbaenogamic (-nfi-gam’lk), phimnoga- 
oilice of the Court of Chancery: a clerk of mous (-nog’a-mes ).—Also phe'nogam, etc. [Gr. 
that office; petty bourgeois, bourgeoisie, vari- phainein, to show, gamos, marriage.] 
ants of ^tit bourgeois, petite bourgeoisie; petty phaenology, phaenomenon, phaenotype. Same as 
cash, miscellaneous small sums of money re- phenology, phenomenon, phenotype, 
ceived or paid; petty larceny (see larceny); phaeo-,/e-d-, in composition, dusky, as in phaeo- 
petty officer, a naval officer ranking with a non- melanin (fi-d'mel’a-nln)^ a reddish-brown pig- 
commissioned officer in the army; Petty ment in animals, incl. birds. [Gr. phaios.] 
Sessions, a court in which magistrates try trivial Phaeophyccae, fi-5-fish’l~e, n.^l, the brown sea- 
cases and refer others to a higher court; petty weeds, one of the main divisions of algae, in 
whin, a low spiny papilionaceous shrub (Genista which the chlorophyll is masked by a brown 
anglica) like a small whin. [Fr. petit.] pigment. [Gr. phaios, dusky, phfkos, seaweed.] 

petulant, per'<!-/an/, adf. orig. wanton, lascivious: Pnaethon, fa'l-thon, n. the son of Helios.^ the 
showing peevish impatience, irritation, or Greek sun-god, who came to grief in driving 
caprice; forward, impudent in manner.^—ns. his father’s chariot: the tropic-bird genus (as 
pet'ulance, pet'ulancy.—adv. pet'ulantly. [L. seeking to kew to the sun’s course).—^. 
petulans, -antis —assumed petulare, dim. of Phaethon'tK. [Gr. Phaethdn, -ontos, lit. shining; 
petire, to seek.] cf. phaos, phds, light.] 

Petunia, pi-ti'nys, -ni-», n. South American genus phaeton, /a’(l-)tn, n. an open four-wheeled 
of ornamental plants near akin to tobacco, carriage for one or two horses. [From the 
[Tupi petun, tobacco.] foregoing.] 

petuntse, pe-tdbnt'se, n. a feidspathic rock used phag-, -phaga. See iffiagfo)-. 
making Chinese porcelain. Also petuntze. phage. Short for bacteriophage. 

Shin, pai-tun-tse, little white brick.] -phage. See phag(p)-. 

r, pB, n. an enclosed compartment or fixed phng(o)-,/ag(-dK m composition, used to denote 
ench in a churdt: formerly, a place for a ’feeding ,‘eating’.—^phaga, in zoological names, 
Acher or reader: a box or stall in another eaters’; -phage, -fW, -f&xh, eater, or destroyer; 

luilding: a seat (slang). —pew'-ebair, an addi- -phagous, -fig-as, feeding on; -phagus, one 
tional seat hinged to the end of a pew; pew'- feedmg In a particular way, or on a particular 
fellow, occupant of the same pew: companion; thing: -phagy, eating of a specified nature, 
pew'-holder, one who rents a pew; pew'- [Gr. phagetn, to eat.] 

opeimr, an attendant who showed people to itogedaena, phagedena, ftp- or fag-i-di’na, n. 
pews; pew'-ient, rent paid for the use of a npidly spreading desUuctive ulceration, once 
pew. [O.Fr. pule, raised place, balcony—L. common in hospitals—hospital ganpene.-^<(|. 
podia, pi. of podium—Or. pMion, dim. of pous, phagedae'aic, pkagedd'nk. [Gr. phagedaina — 

potbrs, foot.] phagein, to eat.] . 

pewit, pi’wit, pB'lt. Same as peewit. plugocyte, fag'd-sit, n. a white blood-corpuscle 
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that engulfa bacteria and other harmfhl par¬ 
ticles.— atOs. phagocytic (-sU'), -iJ.—n. phag'o- 
cytism (rsit-), the nature or function of a phago¬ 
cyte.—V./. phag'ocytOBa (rsit-ds), to subject to 
phagocytic action.—a. ^agocytS'sis, destruc¬ 
tion by phagocytes. [Cr. phagein, to eat, kytos, 
a vessel.] 

•phagotts, -phaguB, -phagy. Sec pbag(o)-. 
phalange. See phalanx. 

phalanger, fal-an'Jar, n. any one of a group of 
small arboreal Australasian marsupials. [Or. 
phalangioH, spider’s web, from their webbed 
toes.] 

phalanstery, faVtn-sti-ri, n. the dwelling of the 
phalange m the ideal social system of Fourier 
(1772-1837), a vast structure in the midst of a 
square league of cultivated land.— afi. phalan- 
Bterian (-sreVZ-sn).— ns, phaianstS'rianism; phal'- 
ansterism; phal'anstcrist. [It. phalansiere, 
formed from Gr. phalanx on the model of 
monastere, monastery.] 

phalanx, fai'angks (or /c/'), n. a solid formation 
of ancient Greek heavy-armed infantry: a solid 
body of men, etc.: a solid body of supporters 
or partisans: a Fourierist community: a bone 
of a digit: the part of a finger or toe answering 
to it: a joint of an insect's leg: a bundle of 
stamens:— pi. phal'anxcs or (biol.) phalanges 
(/al-an'Jex), — a^. phaiangal {fal-ang'gl), phalan¬ 
geal.— n. phalange (fal'atg), a phalanx (in bio¬ 
logical senses): (also/a/-dz/i), a socialistic com¬ 
munity in Fourier’s scheme, consisting of 1800 
persons living in a phalanstery: Priroo dc 
Rivera’s Spanish fascist party:—p/. phal'angcs. 
— atl). phalan'geai.— ns. phalangid (fal-ah’jid), a 
long-legged arachnid, a harvestman; phalan'- 
gist, a Spanish fascist. [Gr. phalanx, -angos, a 
roller, phalanx, phalange, spider.] 
phalarope,/c/’a-rdp. n. a wading bird iPhalaropus) 
with coot-like feet. [Cr. phalaris, a coot, pous, 
a foot.] 

phallus, faPas, n. the penis: the symbol of 
generation in primitive religion: (cap.) the 
stinkhom genus of fungi:— pi. phall'i.— adj. 
phall'ic.— ns. phall'icism (-sizm), phall'ism, wor¬ 
ship of the generative power of nature; phall'in, 
phaltoid'in, two of the poisons occurring in the 
fungus Amanita phalloides. — adj. phall'oid, like 
a phallus. [L.,—kSr. phallos.] 

Phanariot, fa-nar'i-ot, n. one of the Greeks in¬ 
habiting the Fanar quarter of Constantinople, 
or of a Greek official class—in Turkish history 
mostly diplomatists, administrators, and bankers, 
also hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia.— 
cd/. Phanar'iot.—Also Fanar'iot. [Gr. pAdn- 
arion, a lighthouse, from that on the Golden 
Horn.] 

phanerogam, fan’»r-6-gam, n. a spermatophyte. 
— ns.pl. Phanerogamae (-og’a-mi), Phanero- 
gamia (S-gam’i-s). — adis. phanerogam'ic, phan- 
crog'amous. [Gr. phaneros,f visible, gamos, 
marriage.] 

phange, an old spelling (Shak.) of lang. 
phantasm, fan'taxm, n. a vain, airy appearance: 
a fancied vision: an apparition; a spectre: a 
counterfeit: an impostor (obs.).—Also phan- 
tas'ma:— pi. phan'tasms, phatatas'mata.— n. 
pban'tasinue) (Shak.), a fantastic person.— adis. 
phantas'msil; phantasmh'lian (rare). — n, phan¬ 
tasmal'ity.—^v. phantas'mally.—phan- 
tas'mic, -al; phantasmogenet'ic, begetting phan¬ 
tasms.— adv. phantasmogenet'icall^. [Gr. phan¬ 
tasma — phaniasein, to make visible—pAoZne/n, 
to bring to light—pAneZn, to shine.] 
phantaamagoruk/ait-Zar-mp-gd'rZ-a, -gd', n. a fan¬ 
tastic series of illusive images or of real forms. 
*—a^s. phantaamago'rial, pertaining to or re¬ 
sembling a phantasmagona; phantaamagdr'ic, 
•SL [A name given to a show of optical illusions 
in 1802, from Fr. phantasmagorh-—Or. phan¬ 


tasma, an appearance, and perh. agard, an 
assembly.] 

phantasy, phantastic, phantastry. Same as fan¬ 
tasy, etc. — It. phanta'siast, one of those Docetae 
who believed Christ’s body to have been a 
mere phantom. 

phantom, fan'tam, (Spens, phantosme, fan-tom'), 
n. a deceitful appearance: an immaterial form; 
a visionary experience: a show without reality. 

— adl- illusive: unreal: spectral: imaginary: 
ghostly-looking: transparent and hardly visible. 

— adis. phantomat’ic, phan'tomish, phan'tomy, 
relating to a phantom.—phantom circuit, (as in 
telecommunications) an additional circuit which 
docs not in fact exist, the extra performance 
being obtained by suitable arrangements of real 
circuits. [O.Fr. fantosme —Gr. phantasma.) 
Pharaoh, fa’ro, it. a title of the kings of ancient 
Enpt: faro (obs.). — adJ. pharaonic (/d-rd-oit'i/r). 
—Pharaoh’s serpent, the coiled ash of burning 
mercuric thiocyanate. [L. and Gr. pharad — 
Heb. par'dh —Egypt, pr-o, great house.] 
phare, far, n. a lighthouse. [Fr.; see pharos.] 
Pharisee, far'i-si, n, one of a religious school 
among the Jews, marked by their strict observ¬ 
ance of the taw and of religious ordinances: 
any one more careful of the outward forms than 
of the spirit of religion, a formalist: a very 
self-righteous or hypocritical person.— adjs. 
phnrisl'ic, -al, pertaining to, or like, the Phari¬ 
sees: hypocritical.— adv. pharisa'ically.— ns. 

pharish'icalness; phar'isaism (also phar'iseeism). 
[O.E. phariseus —L.L. pharisaeus —Gr. phurisaios 
—Heb. pdrush, separated.] 
pharmaceutic, -al, fdr-ni»-sB'lik (or -ku'tik), -jZ, 
udjs. pertaining to the knowledge or art of pre¬ 
paring medicines.—n. pharmaceu'tical, a chemi¬ 
cal used in medicine.— miZv. pharmaccu'tically.— 
ns. pharmaceu'tics, the science of preparing 
medicines; pharmaceu'tist. [Gr. phanna- 
keuliko.s.] 

pharmacopoeia, fur-mz-k9-pF-(y)s, n. a book or 
list of drugs with directions for their prepara¬ 
tion: a collection of drugs.— adis. pharma- 
copoe'ial, pbarmacopoe'ian. [Gr. pharmakopoiiS 
— pharmakon, a drug, poieein, to make.] 
pharmacy, fdr'ms-si, n. a department of the 
medical art which consists in the collecting, pre¬ 
paring, preserving, and dispensing of medicine.s: 
the art of preparing and mixing medicines: a 
druggist’s shop: a dispensary.— ns. phar’macist 
(-sist), a druggist, one skilled in pharmacy: one 
legally qualified to sell drugs and poisons; 
pharmacol’ogist; pharmacoFogy, the science of 
drugs; pharmacop'olist (Gr. poieein, to sell), a 
dealer in drugs. (Gr. pharmakeia, use of drugs, 
harmakon, a drug.] 

niMtf&'ros, H. a lighthouse or beacon. [From 
the famous lighthouse on the island of Pharos 
in the Bay of Alexandria.] 
pharynx, far'ingks, n. the cleft or cavity forming 
the upper part of the gullet, lying behind the 
nose, mouth, and laryiuc:— pi. phar'ynges (in- 
jez), phar'ynxes.— adis. phnryngal (fa-ring’gl), 
pharyngeal (fa-ria'Ji-»l)\ phanzngitic (far-in- 
jlt'lk), pertaining to pharyngitis.— n. pharyn¬ 
gitis (far-in-Ji'tis), inflammation of the mucous* 
membrane of the pharynx.— ns. phaiyngoscopw 
(fa-ring'gf-skdp), an instrument for inspecting 
tte pharynx; pharyngoscopy (far-ing-gos'ka-pifr 
pharyn|ot'omy, the operation of making an in¬ 
cision into the pharynx. [Gr. pharynx, -ygos, 
later -yngos.] 

phase, faz, n. the appearance at a given time of 
the illuminated surface exhibited by the moon 
or a planet—also phasis (fd’sis): aspect or ap¬ 
pearance of anything at any stage: stage of 
advancement in a periodic change, measured 
from some standard point: a stage in growth or 
development (lit. and Jig.): the sum of all 
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those portions of a material system which are 
identical in chemical composition and physical 
state (ckem.): — pi. ^aies (J'6'zlz, -sgz). —v.r. to 
do by phases ot sta^.— aif/s. phased, adjusted 
to be in the same phase at the same time; by 
stages; phase'less, unchanging; phasic {fa'zik, 
-stk ).—phase'Cmitrast, phase-difference, micro¬ 
scope, one in which the clear detail is obtained 
by means of a device that alters the sp(«d of 
some of the rays of light, so that staining is 
unnecessary.—in, out of, phase, in the same 
phase together, or in different phases; phase 
out, to cease gradually to use, make, etc.; pri¬ 
mary phase, crude technical raw material. [Gr. 
phttsis — phaein, to shine.] 
phase. See feese. 

Phasma, faz'ma, n. the spectre-insect (stick-insect, 
leaf-insect) genus.— n. phaa'mki, a member of the 
Phas'midae or Phasmat'idae, the family to which 
the genus Phasma belongs, or of the (sub)order 
Phasmato'dea. [Cr. phasma, a spectre.] 
phztKf/at'ik, 0(0- using speech for social reasons, 
to communicate feelings rather than ideas.— n. 
phasis,/5'5/r. [Gr. phasls, utterance.] 
pheasant,/rz'nf, n. a richly-coloured gallinaceous 
bird {Phastanus colchicus), a half-wild game-bird 
in Britain: extended to others of the same or 
kindred genus (as golden, silver, Argus, Amherst’s 
pheasant) and to other birds: the tufted grouse 
iU.S.y. a francolin (S.A/r.): the lyre-bird 
(Austr.) : also the coucal (swamp pheasant): the 
flesh of the bird as food:— pi. pma8ant(s).—n. 
pheas'antry, an enclosure for rearing pheasants. 
—pheas'antVeye, a ranunculaceous plant 
(Adonis) with deep-red dark-centred flowers. 
[A.Fr. fesant —L. phasianus —Gr. phaslinos 
(ornis, bird), from the river Phasis, in Colchis.] 
pheazar, fe'zsr, (Shak.) n. perh. one who feezes, 
perh. for vizier. 

pheer, pheere. Same as fere, mate, 
pheeze. Same as feeze. 

phellem, fel’sm, (hot.) n. cork.— ns. phell'oderm 
(Gr. derma, skin), a layer of secondary cortex 
formed by the phellogen on its inner side; 
phellogen (fel'd-Jen), a layer of meristem that 
forms cork without, otherwise cork-cambium.-~ 
a4ls. phellogenetic (•ji-net'lk)", pheiroid, cork¬ 
like and formed like cork, but not, or very slightly, 
suberised.— ns. phelloplas'tic, a model in cork; 
phelloplas'tics, the making of models in cork. 
[Gr. phettos, cork.] 

phelonion, phaekmion, fi-IS’ni-on, n. an Eastern 
vestment like a chasuble. [Late Gr. phaildnion, 
phildnlon, dim. of phailonPs, phelones, for 
phainoUs —L. paenula, a cloak.] 
phen-, pheno-,/?n-, fen-d-, in composition, show¬ 
ing: visible: related to benzene (phene). [Gr. 

e haineln, to show.] 

enacetin, ftn-as’i-tin, n. an antipyretic drug, 
CitHitNOi. [acetic and phene.] 
phenacite, fen’»-slt, phenakite, -kit, n. a mineral, 
beryllium silicate, sometimes deceptively like 
quartz.— ns. phen'akism, deceit; phenakist'- 
oscope, an instrument in which figures on a disk 
seen successively through a slit give the impres¬ 
sion of motion [Gr. phenax and phenaklstis, a 
deceiver; skopeein, to look at.] 
phene, fin, n. an old nante for benzene.—n. 
phin'ate, a phenolate.— a^. pfafa'ic (or fen'), of 
benzene or of phenyl. [Gr. phaliuin, to show, 
because obtain^ in the manufacture of illumlh- 
Bting gas.} 

phengitCi/enVit* "• * transparent stone used by the 
ancients for windows, prob. selenite: some¬ 
times applied to kinds of mica.—^Aiso idiengiteB 
(fen-JVtiz), [Or. phengitfs—phengos, light.] 
neniclan. Same as Phoosician. 
pbeno-. See phen-. 

phenobaibitoae, fi-nd-bSr'bl-tdn, n. a sedative 
and hypnotic drug. 

Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables: et's^ni 


idienocryst, fi'nS-krist, n. a larger crystal in a 
porphvritic rock. [Gr. phaineln, to show, and 
crystal.] 

phenol, fi'nol, n. carbolic acid, a weak acid, 
C«H|OH, got as hy^scopic needles fkom coal- 
tar, a powerful disinfectant: extended to the 
class or aromatic compounds with one or more 
hydroxyl groups directly attached to the benzene 
nucleus, weak acids with reactions of alcohols.— 
R. ph^n'olate, a sal^t of a phenol.— adj. phenol'ic. 
— n. phenolphthalem ^-nol-fthal'i-in, or -thaV), 
a substance (CttMitOi) got from phenol and 
phthalic anhydride, brilliant red in alkalis, 
colourless in acids, used as an indicates.— 
phenolic resins, a group of plastics made from a 
phenol and an aldehyde. [See phene; -ol from 
alcohol.] 

phenology, phaenology, fi-nol's-Ji, n. the study of 
organisms as affected by climate, esp. dates of 
seasonal phenomena, as opening of flowers, 
arrival of migrants.— ad], phenological (-a-lo }').— 
R. phenorogist. [Gr. phaineln, to show, logos, 
discourse.] 

phenomenon, now rarely phaenomcnon, fi-nom'- 
l-nan or-non, n. anything directly apprehended by 
the senses or one of them: an event that may be 
observed: the appearance which anything makes 
to our consciousness, as distinguished from what 
it is in itself: loosely, a remarkable or unusual 
person, thing, or appearance, a prodigy:— pi. 
phenom'ena (sometimes used erron. for n. sing.). 
— adj. phenom'enal, pertaining to a phenomenon: 
of the nature of a phenomenon.— v.t. phenom'- 
enalise, -ize, to represent as a phenomenon.— ns. 
phenom'enalism, the philosophical doctrine that 
phenomena are the only realities, or that know¬ 
ledge can only comprehend phenomena—also 
externalism; phenom'enalist.— adi- phenomena- 
list'ic.—R. phenomenality (-al'i-tl), the character 
of being phenomena).— adv. phenorn'enally.— 
v.t. phenom'enise, -ize, to bring into the world of 
experience.— ns. phenom'enism, phenomenalism; 
phenom'enlst.— adj- phenomenolog'ical.— n. phen- 
omenol'agy, the science, or a description, of 
phenomena: the philosophy of Edmund Husserl 
(1859-1938)—opposed to positivism, and con¬ 
cerned with the experiences of the self. [Gr. 
phalnomenon, pi. -a, neut. pr.p. pass, of phaineln, 
to show.] 

phenotype, fin’S-tip, n. the observable char¬ 
acteristics of an or^nism produced by the inter¬ 
action of genes and environment: a group of 
individuals having the same characteristics of 
this kind.— adjs. phenotyp'ic(al) (-tip'). [Gr. 
phaineln, to show, and t]^.] 
phenyl, fi'nil, n. an organic radical, C«H|, found 
in benzene, phenol, etc.—ad/, phenyl'ic.— ns. 
phenylaranin(e), an amino-acid present in most 
food proteins; phenyibut'azone (-b&t'a-zon), an 
analgesic aqd antipyretic used in treatment of 
rheumatic disordm and also, illegally, in 
horse-doping; phenylketonuria (-ke-to-n&'ri-a), 
an inherited metabolic disorder in infants in 
which there is an inability to break down phenyl¬ 
alanine, commonly later resulting in mental 
defect, unless a phenylalanine-free diet is given, 
[phene, and Gr. Hytt, material.] 
pheon,/<?'oR, (her.) n. the barbed head of a dart or 
arrow, esp. as a heraldic bearing. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

Pherecratic, fer-e-krat'lk, Pherecrataean, -kra- 
ti’an, adls. of the Greek poet Pherecraiis. —n. a 
metre tued by him, spondee, dactyl, spondee, 
with vuiations. 

pheromone, fer’a-mSn, n. a chemical substance 
secreted by an animal which influences the 
behaviour of others of its species, e.g. queen bee 
substance. [Or. pherebt, to bear, and hormone.] 
phese. See feeze. 

phew,/!), Interi. an exclamation of petty vexation, 

; for certtin sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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con- 


unexpected difficulty, impatience, relief, 
tempt, etc. [A half-formed whistle.] 

|Aii fl, fS, n. the twenty-first letter (O, p) of the 
Greek alphabet, orig. as aspirated p (as in 
upheave), now pronounced as/and transliterated 
phi as a Creek numeral p' » 500, ,p 500,000. 
TOr. phei.] 

pnial,/i'a/, n. a vessel for liquids, esp. now a small 
medicine-bottle.—v.t. to put or keep in a phial: 
— ^r.p. phi'alling; pa.t. andpa.p. pbi'alled.—adi- 
phi'aliform, saucer-shaped. [L. phiala —Gr. 
phiali, a broad shallow bowl.] 

All Beta Kappa,/!' or/e', be' or b&'ta kap'a, the 
oldest of the American college Greek letter 
societies. [Gr. ^.B.K., the initial letters of its 
matto~PhllosQpMd btou kybernetis. Philosophy 
is the guide of life.] 

phil-, fit-, philo-, fii-S-, in composition, used to 
denote loving: lover.—phil, -fiU -phile, -fll, lover 
of: loving; -philia, -pbily, love of; -phuic (also, 
as n. suffix, lover of), -pilous, loving: -philus, 
in zoological names, lover of (usu. a specified 
food). [Gr. philos, friend— phileein, to love.] 
philabeg. Sm filibeg. 

Philade^ian, fih9-del'fi-9n, adl- of the Pergamene 
city of Philadelphia or Philadelpheia (Ala-shehr): 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: of a mystic sect 
emphasising brotherly love, founded in London 
in 1652 under the influence of Boehme.— n. a 
native or inhabitant of Philadelphia: a member 
of the Philadelphian sect.—^Philadelphia lawyer, 
a very able, shrewd, or sharp lawyer, (phil-, 
Gr. adelphos, a brother, adelphe, a sister.] 
philamot. See filemot. 

Philander, fil-an’dir, n. a conventional proper 
name for a lover: (without cap.) a lover: (with¬ 
out cap.) a dangler after women: (without cap.) 
a male flirt: (without cap.) a philandering.— v./. 
to make love: to flirt or coquet.— n. philan'derer. 
[Gr. philandros, fond of men or of a husband— 
oner, apdros, a man, husband: misapplied as if 
meaning a loving man.] 

philanthropy, fil-an'thrt-pi, n. love of mankind 
esp. as shown in services to general welfare.— ns. 
philanthrope (Jil’m-thrdp), philan'thropist, one 
who tries to benefit mankind.— ac^s. philan¬ 
thropic (-throp’ik), -al, doing good to others, 
benevolent.— adv. pbilanthrop'ically. [Gr.phi/on- 
thropia — anthrSpos, a man.] 
philately, fil-at'i-li, n. the study and collection of 
postage and revenue stamps and labels.— adi- 
philatelic (fil-a-tel'ik). — n. philat'elist. [Fr. 
phitaiilic, invented in 1864—Gr. atelis, tax-free 
—a-, priv., telos, tax.] 

-phile. See phil-. 

philharmonic, fil-dr~mon'lk, also -har-, -ar-, a^. 
loving music,,—^philharmonic pitch, a musical 
pitch slightly higher than French pitch (439 
vibrations a second for A), [phil-, Gr. harmoniS, 
harmony.] 

philhellenic, fil-hel-in’ik, or -en’ik, adJ- loving 
Greece: favouring the Creeks.— ns. philhellene 
Ohel’in), philhellenist {-hel'in-ist), a supporter of 
Greece, esp. in 1821-32; phliheU'enism. [phil-, 
Gr. Hellen, a Greek.] 

p(h)ilhorse, fiVhdrs, pil'hdrs, (Shak.) n. Same as 
filihorse or thillhorse. [^e fill (2), thill.] 
philibeg. Same as filibeg. 

4l^a. See phil-. 

Philippian, fih-ip'l-an, n. a native of Philippi in 
Macedonia.—Also act/. 

Philippic, yif-ip'/k, n. one of the three orations of 
Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon: any 
discourse fVill of invective.— v.i. Phil'ippise, -ize, 
to aide with Philip: to utter an oracle inspii^ by 
*‘hfiip, or by bribery of the prevailing power. 
3r. lAiUppikos, phU^plzein—Philtppos, Philip.] 
Philippine. Sane as pbihvosna. 
s, fil'is~tin {V.S. fil-is'tm), »■ one of the 


aadent inbabitanu of south-west Palestine, 

fSte,flr; mi, hdr (her); mine; miUe.filr; ndite; m^n,/(Sbt: dhen (then) 


enemim of the Israelites: a name applied by 
German students to persons not comiecteo 
with the university (also Pbifis'ter; Cer.): (also 
without cap.) a person of material outlook, 
indifferent to culture: (without cap.) an enemy 
(slang): (without cap.) a bailiff (slang). — adis. 
Philiste'an, Philis'tian (both Milt.), Phil'istine.— 
v.t. Phil'istinise, -ize (-tin-). — n. Phil'istiniBni. 
[Gr. Philistinos, Palaistinos —Heb. P'lishilm.J 
phillipsite, firips-it, n., a zeolite, hydrated silicate 
of potassium, calcium, and aluminium, often 
cross-shaped by twinning. [1. W. Phillips, 
mineralogist.] 

phillumeoy, fil-do'm»n-i, n. a fantastic word for 
collecting matchbox labels.— n. phillu'menist. 

8 -. lumen, -inis, light.] 

illyrea, fil-lr'i-a, it. the mock privet genus, 
Mediterranean shrubs akin to olive and privet. 

t Gr. philyreS, mock privet.] 
lilo-. See phil-. 

Philodendron, ,/f/-d-d»i'droii, n. a genus of tropical 
American climbing plants. [Gr. philodendros, 
fond of trees.] 

idiilogyny, fil-oj'i-nl, n. love of women.— adi. 
philog'ynons.— n. philog'ynist. [Gr. phUogynidh^ 
gpne, a woman.) 

imMogy, fil-ol'a-Ji, n. the science of language: the 
study of etymology, grammar, rhetoric, and 
literary criticism: orig., the knowledge which 
enabled men to study and explain the languages 
of Greece and Rome.— ns, philol'oger, philologian 
(-a-ld'), philorogist, phil'ologue (-log), one versed 
in philology.— adjs. philologic (-a-loj'ik), -al.— 
adv. philoiog'ically. —comparative philology, 
study of languages by comparing their history, 
forms, and relationships with each other. [Gr. 
philologia — logos, word.] 

philomath, fil'a-math, n. a lover of learning.— 
adJs. pbilomath'ic, -al.— n. philomathy (-om'a-thi), 
love of learning. [Gr. philomathes, fond of 
learning— math-, root of manthanein, to learn.] 
Philomel, fil'6-mel,. Philomela, -nie’h, n. tfie 
nightingale personified.—Also (obs.) Phiromene 
(-men). [Gr. Philomela, daughter of Pandion, 
changed into a nightingale or swallow.] 
philomot,//'a-ino/, (Addison) n. Same as filemot. 
philopoena, philippina, fil-ip-e'na, Philippine, 
fil'ip-in, n. a game in which each of two persons 
eats a twin kernel of a nut, and one pays a forfeit 
to the other on certain conditions: the nut itself: 
the gift made as a forfeit. [Apparently from the 
Ger. formula of claiming the gill, Guten Morgen, 
Vielliebchen, Good morning, well-beloved, con- 
fiised with Gr. philos, friend, poine, penalty, and 
with Ger. Philippchen, little Philip.] 
philoprogenitive, jfil-d-prd-Jen'i-tiv, atU- having 
or relating to instinctive love of offspring: 
inclined to produce offspring.— n. philoprogen'- 
itiveness. [philo-, L. progenies, progeny.] 
philosopher,/i-/os'a-/>r, n. a lover of wisdom: one 
versed in or devoted to philosophy: formerly, 
a student of natural science or of the occult: 
now mainly a metaphysician: one who acts 
calmly and rationally in the affairs and changes 
of life.— ns, phfiosophas'ter, a superficial philo¬ 
sopher: one who poses as a philosopher; 
phil'osophe (-sof, -zqf, or -zo/'), a philos^hw: a 
thinker of the type of the French E^nmlo- 
paedists; idiilos'opliereBt, philos'opliew (both 
rare). — a^s. philosophic (-sof' or -sof), -al, per- 
tainmg or according to philosophy: skilled in 
or itiven to philosophy: befitting a philosopher: 
rational: calm. — adv, philosoph'ically. — v.i. 
phUos'ophise, -ize, to reason like a philosopher: 
to form philosophical theories.— ns. philoe'- 
0 |diiser,-z-, would-be philosopher; philoe'ophism, 
would-be philosopl^: philos'oimist.— adis. phil- 
osopbiit'ic, -al. —n. philos'ophy, orig., pursuit 
of wisdom and knowledge: investigation of the 
nature of being: knowledge of the causes and 
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taws of all thinp: the principles uodarlyiag any 
department of knowledse: reasoning: a par¬ 
ticular philosophical system: calmnesB of temper. 
—philosopher’s stone, an imamnary stone or 
mineral compound, long sou^t after by al¬ 
chemists as a means of transforming other 
metals Into gold; idiilosophical pitd^ a pitch 
used in acoustical calculations based'on 517 
vibrations fw treble C.—moral, natural, philo¬ 
sophy (see moral, naturaU. [Cr. pUlosaphos — 
sophii, wisdom.] 

philtre, philter, ftl'tar, n. a drink, or (rarely) a 
spell, to excite love. (Fr. philtre —L. philtrum 
—Gr. pkUtron—phileein, to love, -Tron, agent- 
suffix.] 

•phily. See phil-. 

phimosis, fi-md'sis, n. narrowing of the preputial 
orifice. [Cr. pMmdsis, muzzling—pAimos, a 
muzzle.] 

phinnock. Same as finnock. 
phisnomy, fiz’na-mi, n. an old form of ^ijrsiog- 
nomy, the face. 

phiz, phizog, fiz-og‘, (slang) ns. the face, 
[physiognomy.] 

phlebitiB, fli-bVtis, n. inflammation of a vein.—n. 
phlebolite (/leb’»~lit‘, Gr. lithos, stone), a cal¬ 
careous concretion found in a vein.— vJ. phlc- 
bot'omise, -ize (Gr. tomi, a cut), to bleed.— ns. 
phlebot'omist, a blood-letter; phlebot'omy, 
blood-letting. [Gr. phhps, pklebos, a vein.] 
Phlegeflwntic, Jleg-i-thon'tik, a4j. of or like the 
Phlegelhon, a fiery river of Hades. [Gr. 
pMegelhon, -ontos, pr.p. of phlegeiheln—phlegein, 
to bum.] 

phlegm, jffem, n. the thick, slimy matter secreted in 
the throat, and discharged by coughing, regarded 
in old physiology as one (cold and moist) of the 
four humours or bodily fluids: the temperament 
supposed to be due to its predominance, siui^sh 
indifference: calmness: one of the principles 
of old chemistry, a watery distilled liquid.— 
Following words pron. /leg- unless indicated 
otherwise.— adj. phlegmagogic (-go/'lk, -gog'ik.) 
— ns. phleg'magogue (-gog), a mraicine expelling 
phlegm; ^legmS'sia, inflammation, esp. Phleg¬ 
masia alba dolens, white-leg.— a^s. jAlegmat'ic, 
•al, abounding in or generating phlegm: cold 
and sluwsh: not easily excited.— adv. phleg- 
mat'fcally.— n. phleg'mon, purulent inflamma¬ 
tion.— a^s. phlegmon'ic, phicg'monoid, phleg'- 
monous; phlegmy (flem’i). [By later return to 
Greek spelling, from M.E. jfeem, flame, flemme 
—O.Fr. flemme, fleume —L. phlegma—Gr. 
phlegma, -atos, flame, inflammation, phleipn 
(regarded as produced by heat), phlegmasiS, 
hhlegmottf, inflammation— phlegeln, to bum.] 
Phlenm, fli'am, n. a small genus of masses, 
timothy-grass. [Gr. phleds, plume-grass.] 
phloem, fld'am, n. the bast or sieve-tube portion 
of a vascular bundle, by which elaboratM food 
materials are transported in a plant. [Gr. 
phlaos, bark.] 

phlogiston, flo-Jis'ton, -gist'on, ot -tan, M. an 
imaginary element, believed in the IStli eentu^ 
to separate from eveiy combustible body in 
burning.— adJ. phlogiB'tic, Of, like, or containing 
phlogiston (chem.): combustible (arch.)i in¬ 
flammatory (med.y. fiery.—v.t. phlogia'tk^, to 
combine with phlogiston. [Gr. neut. of vbl. adj. 
phlogistos, burnt, inflammable—pA/ngtrebi, to 
set on fire.) 

phlogopite, flog'a^it, n. a magnesia mica, yellow 
or brown. [Gr. phhg^os, ficoy-looking— 
phlox, flame, dps, face.] 

Phlox, ^oks, n. a Siberian and American genus of 
Polemoniaeeae, well-known garden plants. [Cr. 
phlox, flame, wallflower—pA/egefn, to bum,] 
pbo, pboh. Same as fob. 
phobia, fS'bl-a, phobism, fd’bism, ns. a fear, 
aversion, or hatred, esp. morbid and irrational. 


— mil. phA'bic, like or pertaining to a phol^ 
—n. phfi'biat [Gr. phobos, few.] 

Phoca,/9'ka, n. tlw common s«U genus:, (without 



turned hind-flippers and no exteriud aw. [L. 
Phdea —Cr. phdkS, a seal.] 

Phocaena, fS-si’na, n. the porpoise genus. [Or. 
phdkaina.j 

pihocomelia, fd-kd-m€l'i-a, .meP, or -ya, n. the 
condition of having one or more limbs like a 
seal’s flippers. [Gr. phdki, seal, mehs, limb.) 
Phoebus, fi'bas, n. Apollo, the Greek sun-god: 
the sun.— n. Phoebe (Je'bi), his sister Artemb, 
the moon-goddess: the moon.—adf. Phoebe'an. 
[Latinised—Gr. Phoibos, Pholbi’, phoibos, -e, 
bright, phaein, to shine.] 

Phoenician, fi-nish'an, -pan, ad/, of Phoenicia, pn 
the coast of Syria, its ^ople, colonies (including 
Carthage), language, and arts.— n. one of the 
people of Phoenicia: their Semitic language. 
[Gr. Phoinix, -ikos.] 

Phoenix, ft'niks, n. a fabulous Aridrian bird, 
worshipped in ancient Egypt, the only individual 
of its kmd, that burned itself every 500 yews or so 
and rose rejuvenated from its aanes; hence any¬ 
thing that rises from its own or its predecessor’s 
ashes: a paragon: a southern constellation. 
[O.E. fenix, later assimilated to L. phoenix— 
Gr. phoinix.] 

Pholas,/d'/tu, n. the piddoek genus of rock-boring 
molluscs:— pi. piiolades(/d'/^dz). [Gr. pAd/ar, 
-ados, (adj.) lurking in a hole, (n.) the date-shell.] 
pholidosis,/o/-<d-d'sis, n. arrangement of scales, as 
in fishes and reptiles. [Gr. pholis, -idos, scale.) 
phon, fon, n. a unit of objective loudness.—fn 
composition phon-, phono- (fdn-, fS'nd-, /o-nd-), 
sound, voice.— ad/, phonal (/on't), vocal.— v.t. 
phfin'ate, to produce vocal sound, to utter voice. 
— If. phAni'tion, production of vocal sound.— 
ad/. phAn'atory.— ns. phonasthenia (J3-nas-lhi'- 
ni-a; Gr. astheneia, weakness), weakness of 
voice: difficulty in speaking; phonautograph 
(Jon-o'la-graf), an instrument for recording 
sound vibrations.— ad/, phonnutogmphic (-grqf- 
Ik). — adv. phonautograph'ically.— n. phone (fiSn), 
an elementary speech sound: a telephone receiver: 
(also ’phone; coll.) a telephone.— v.t., v.t. (also 
’phone; coll.) to telephone.— ad/- tdfonenuit'ic, 
phonemic.— adv. phonemat'ically.— n. phoneme 
l/on'im; Gr. phonima, a sound), a group or 
family of speech sounds felt in any one language 
to be merely variants of one sound.— adj. 
idionemic (-nem' or -nem’). — adv. phonAm'ically. 
— n. phonemicis&'tion, -z-.—F.l.plioiigm'icise,-im, 
to analyse into phonemes: to treat as a phoneme. 
— ns. idionSm'icist; phonAm'ka, science of 
phonemic groups and contrasts.— ad/, phonetic 
l/B-nei’ik), of, concerning, accordfaig to, or 
representing the sounds of spoken language. 
—Also phonet'ical.— bdv. phonet'ically, accord¬ 
ing to pronunciation.— n. phonetician (fS-nt- 
tlsh'an), one versed in phonetics.— v.t. phmwt'i- 
cise, -ize, to make phonetic: to represent phoneti¬ 
cally.— ns. phonet'icism, phonetK character or 
representation; phonet'icist, one who advocates 
phonetic spelling.— n.pl. (treated as sing.) 
phonet'ics, that branch of linguistic science that 
deals with pronunciation.— ns. pho'netisin, phon¬ 
etic writing; pho'netist, a phonetician: an advo¬ 
cate or user of phonetic spelling.—adj. phfin'k 
(ot fon'ik), of sound, esp. vocal sound: voiced. 
— tt.pl. (treated as sing.) phAn'ics (or fon'iks), 
the science of sound, w of spoken sounds.—n. 
phon'metei, same as phonometer (see below). 
— ad/. ^nocamptic(/i^/ia-Aamp'tik; Cr. kamp- 
tein, to bend; arch.) reflecting sound, echo¬ 
ing: relating to echoes.— n. (treated as sing.) 
phonocamp'tics, the acoustics of echoes.— ns. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllablea: el'a-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ctmnicter used to represent a sound: Edison's 
instrument for recording sounds on a cylinder 
and reproducing them: the ordinary word for 
any gramophone {U.S.); phonographer (fo- 
nog'rt-fat), phooog'rairfiiBt. a writer of phono¬ 
graphic shorthand.—phonographic {fS-na- 
gntf'/A:), phonetic: of phonography: of or by 
means of the phonograph.— adv. phonograph'i- 
cally.—4if. phonog'raphy (fo-nog'ta-fi), the art 
of representinjg each spoken sound by a distinct 
character; Pitman's phonetic shorthand: the 
use of the phonograph; phonoiite (/d'na-lit; 
Gr. liihos, a stone), clinkstone, a fine-grained 
intermediate igneous rock that rings under the 
hammer, composed of nepheline (or ieucite), 
sanidine, and other minerals.— a4i- phonolitic 
i-lit’lk). —n. phimology (fS-not'a-Ji; Gr. logos, 
discourse), phonetics: now generally the study 
of the system of sounds in a language and of the 
history of their changes.—phmidog'ical.— 
ns. phonorogist; phonorn'eter (Gr. metron, 
measure), apparatus for estimating the loudness 
level of a sound in phons by subjective com¬ 
parison; phon'on, quantum of thermal energy in 
a crystal lattice made to vibrate by sound waves 
or heat; phonophore (Jd'na-for, ~fSr), phonopore 
ifS'nS-p6r, -p6r\ Gr. pharos, carrying, poros, 
passage), a sound-conducting apparatus, of 
various kinds: a device for telephoning and 
telegraphing simultaneously by the same wire; 
phenotype {fS’na~tip\ Or. typos, impression), 
phonetic type.—v./. to print phonetically.— adjs. 
phonotyp'ic {~tlp’ik), -al.— ns. phd'not^ist (or 
-tip’ist); ph&'notypy (rfp-i).—idionetic spelling, 
the writing of a language by means of a separate 
symbol for every sound: often applied to a 
compromise, or a departure from conventional 
spelling more or less adapted as a guide to 
pronunciation; phonic method, a method of 
teaching reading through the phonetic value of 
letters and groups of letters. [Gr. phdni, voice, 
sound.] 

phonal, phonasthmiia, phonate, etc., phonauto- 
graph, etc.; phone, phonematic, etc., phonemic, 
etc., phonetic, etc. Sm phon. 
phoney, phony, fS'ni, (slang), n. and adj. counter- 
fbit: unreal.—^ns.phon'eyness, phoniness. [Origin 
unknown.] 

phono-. For words beginning thus, see phon. 
phony. See phoney. 

-phore, -/dr, -fdr, -phor, -for, in composition used 
to denote ‘carrier’, as semaphore, ckromatophore. 
[Gr. pharos, bearing— phereln.] 
phorminx,/dr'm/ngks, n. a kind of cithara.. [Gr.] 
rkormlum,/or’mi-am, n. a New Zealand genus of 
the lily family—New Zealand flax or flax-lily. 
[Latinised—Gr. phormlon, mat, faggot, kind of 
sage.] 

phos^ne, fosjen, n. a pdisonAus gas, carbonyl 
chloride (COCU) iirepared from carbon mon¬ 
oxide and chlorine in sunlight. [Gr. phds, light, 
and the root of gignesihai, to be produced.] 
phosphaturia. See Bosphorus, 
phosphene, fas'fin, n. light seen when the eyeball 
is pressed: luminous pattern seen when brain 
is stimulated electricaily. [Gr. phOs, light, 
phainein, to show.] 

Phoophoms, fos'far~as, it. the morning-star: 
(without cap.) a non-metallic element (P; atomic 
number IS); a waxy, poisonous, and inflam¬ 
mable substance giving out light in the dark.— n. 
phosphate (fos’fSt), a salt of phosphoric acid.— 
■atU. phoophistic (fos-fat’lk), of the nature of, or 
'Oemtaining, a phosphate.— ns. idwaphaturia (fos- 
fid-e'ri~a), excess of phosphates in the urine; 
phaa'phide (-/id), a . compound of phosphorus 
and another element; phos'phine (-fin, -fU), 


phosphuretted hydrogen gas (PH*); extended lo 
substances analogous to amines with phosphorus 
instead of nitrogen; pbos'phite, a salt or phos¬ 
phorous acid; pbosphdn'ium, the radical PH 4 , 
analogous to ammonium; Phos'phor, the morn¬ 
ing-star: (without cap.) phosphorus: (without 
cap.) a phosphorescent or fluorescent substance 
generally.— v.t. phos'phorate, to combine or 
impregnate with phosphorus: to make phos¬ 
phorescent.—v.t. phosphoresce', to shine in the 
dark like phosphorus.— n. phosphoresc'ence.— 
adj. phosphorese'ent.— n. phos'phoret (or -et'i 
obs.), a phosphide.— adjs. phos'phoretted (or 
-et’) (see phosphuretted); phosphoric (fos-for'Ik), 
of or like phosphorus; phosphorescent: con¬ 
taining phosphorus in higher valency (chem.; 
phosphoric acid, any of the foil, acids—ortho- 
phosphoric, H«PO„ metaphosphoric, H PO|, pyro- 
phosphoric HtPiO,; phosphoric anhydride, PtO,). 
— v.t. phos'phorise, -ize, to combine or impreg¬ 
nate with phosphorus: to make phosphorescent. 
— ns. phos'phorism (obs.), phosphorescence: 
poisoning by phosphorus; phos'phorite, impure 
massive apatite.— adj. phos'phorous, phos¬ 
phorescent; containing phosphorus in lower 
valency (chem.-, phosphorous acid, H>POa; 
phosphorous anhydride, P(Oi).— ns. phosphor'y- 
lase, an enzyme playing a part in phosphory- 
la'tion, the act or process of converting a sugar 
into a compound of phosphorus and of splitting 
the latter to yield energy for vital processes; 
phosphuret(/b 5 '/iir-eror'er'; obs.), a phosphide. 
—«<#. phos'phuretted (or •et% combined with 
phosphorus (phosphuretted or phosphoretted 
hsTdrogen, phosphine).—phos'phor-bronze', an 
alloy of copper, tin and phosphorus; phoss'y- 
jaw, necrosis of the jawbone with fatty degenera¬ 
tion of the kidney, common among match¬ 
makers when yellow phosphorus was used. 
[L. phSsphorus—GT. phosphoros, light-bearer— 
phds, light, pharos, bearing, from phereln, to 
bear.] 

phot,/o/,/or, n. CGS unit of illumination, 1 lumen 
per cm*.— at^. photic (fSt’ik), of light: light¬ 
giving: sensitive to light; accessible to light 
(as e.g. uppermost layer of sea).— n.pl. (treated as 
sing.) phat'icB, optics.— ns. phdt'ism, sensation 
of light accompanying another sensation or 
thought; photon (Jo'ton), a quantum of light or 
other radiation. [Gr. phds, phdtos, light.] 
phot-, fdt-, photo-, fd't^, in composition, light.— 
at^. photoac'tive, affected physically or chemi¬ 
cally by light or other radiation.— n. pho'tocell, 
a photoelectric cell.— adj. photochem'ical.—n. 
photochem'istry, the part of chemistry dealing 
with changes brought about by light, or other 
radiation, and with the production of radiation 
by chemical change. — adj- photochrom'ic 
(•krdm'), changing colour, and hence changing 
the amount of light transmitted when the incident 
light increases, or decreases.— n. a photochromic 
material.— ns. photochrom'ics (science and tech¬ 
nology); photochrom'ism; pho'tochromy, a for¬ 
mer process of colour photography.— adts. 
photoconduct'ing, -ive, pertaining to, or showing, 
photoconductivity.—it. photoconductivity (-kon- 
duk-tlv’i-tt), property of varying conductivity 
under influence of light; photodi'ode, a two 
electrode semiconductor device; photoelec- 
tric'ity, electricity or a change of electric con¬ 
dition, produced by light or otiwr electro¬ 
magnetic radiation.— a^. photoelectric (-i-lek'), 
pertaining to photoelectricity, to photoelectrons, 
or to electric li|d>t (photoelectric ceil, any device 
in which incidence of light of suitable frequency 
causes an alteration in electrical suti^ esp. by 
photo-emission).— ns. photoelec'tron, an elect¬ 
ron ejected from a body by the incidence 
of ultra-violet rays or X-rajis upon it; photo- 
electron'ics, die science dealing with the inter- 
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actions of electricity and electrpmagnetic radia¬ 
tions, esp. those that involve free electrons; 
photo-emiBs'ion, emission of etectrons from the 
surface of a body on which light fblls: photo- 
fisa'ion, nuclear fission induced by gamma rays; 
pho'toflood (lamp), an incandescent tungsten 
lamp in which excess voltage produces very 
strong light, but reduces life for the lamp; 
photogen Gr. root of gignesthai, to 

be produced), a light-producing organ in 
animals: a tight paraffin oil (also photqgene); 
pho'togene (-jeu), an after-image; a sensitive 
emulsion; a photograph (pbs,). — atlf. photo¬ 
genic (-yen')* producing light: produced by 
light; photographic (obs.): having the quality 
of photographing well: loosely, attractive, 
striking.—ns. photogeny (fo~toj’i-ni\ obs,), 
photography; photokinesis Cr. 

kinesis, movement), movement occurring in 
response to variations in light intensity; photo¬ 
lysis {fd-tol'i-sh', Gr. lysis, loosing— lyein, to 
loose), decomposition or dissociation under 
the influenceorradiation(('Aeni.): the grouping of 
chloroplasts in relation to illumination (fiol.). — 
attf. photolytic (Jo-ld-lit'ik). —ns. photora'eter, 
instrument for measuring luminous intensity, 
usu. by comparing two sources of light; photo¬ 
nasty (jo'U-nas-ttx Gr. nastos, dose-pressed; 
biol,), response to the stimulus of chan^^ inten¬ 
sity of light without regard to direction.— atii. 
photonas'tic.—n. photoperiod (/S-ld-pi'ri-Ml), the 
optimum length of day, as it affects the amount 
of light received by a plant, for that particular 
plam's normal growth and development.— adj. 
photoperiod'ic.— n. photope'riodism, the response 
of a plant to the relative lengths of day and 
night.— adj. pho'tophil (Gr. phileein, to love), 
light-loving: turning towards the light.— n, an 
organism that seeks the light.— a^s. photo- 
phil'ic, photophilous (-tof). — ns. photoph'ily; 
photophobia {Jd-id-fd'bi-s; Gr. pkobos, fear), a 
shrinking from light.— n. and adj. phS'tophobe.— 
adj. photophobic (rfoh'ik). — n. photophone ifo'to- 
fonx Gr. phone, voice), an apparatus for trans¬ 
mitting articulate speech to a distance along a 
beam of light.— adj. photophonic i-fon'ik). — ns. 
photophony' (-to/'a-ni); photophore {fo'to-fdr, 
-fdrx Gr. phoro\, bearing; zoo!.), a luminiferous 
organ; photophoresis (f^to-for-e'sisx Gr. phor¬ 
esis, transference), migration of suspended 
particles under the influence of light; photop'ia, 
vision in a bright light.— adj. phot&p'ic.— n. 
photopsia, photopsy (Jo-top'si-i, -top'six Gr. 
opsis, appearance), the appearance of flashes 
of light, owing to irritation of the retina; 
photo-recep'tor, a nerve-ending receiving light 
stimuli.— adj'i. photo-resist', (of an organic 
material) that polymerises on exposure to ultra¬ 
violet light and in that form resists attack by 
acids and solvents.— v.t. photosens'itise, -ize, to 
make photosensitive by chemical or other 
means.—n. photosens'itiser, -z-.— adj. photo- 
sens'itive, affected by light, visible or invisible.— 
ns. photo-sensitiv'ity; photosphere (J'd'td-sJer), 
the luminous envelope of the sun’s globe, the 
source of light.-—ad/, photospheric (-sfer'ik). — 
R. photosynthesis (fd-td-sln'thi-sisx hot-), the 
building up of complex compounds by the 
chlorophyll apparatus of plants by means of the 
energy of light.— adj. photosynthet'ic.— r. photo¬ 
taxis (/o-td-taks'isx Gr. taxis, arrangement; 
biol.), a change of place under stimulus of light. 
— adi- phototac'tic.— ns. phototelegraph (jo-td- 
tel'i-grdf), an instrument for transmitting 
drawing, photographs, etc., by telegraphy; 
phototewg'raphy; phototherapy (/S-t5-tker’»-pi), 
phototherapeutics (-p&’tiksx Gr. thert^ueln, to 
tend), treatment of disease by light.— adj. 
phototberapeut'ic.— ns. phototiopiam (fSt-ot’rsp- 
izm; Cr. tropos, turning), orientation in response 


to the stimulus of light (6or.): reversible 
colour change on exposure to light (dwm.); 
phototrope (Jd'td-trdp), a substance that changes 
thus.— €idi.vhoUitntpie(fd-td-trop'ik). —n.plmtot'- 
ropy, change of colour due to wavelength of 
incident light. [Gr. phds, phStos, light.] 
photo-. For some words beginning thus, see 
phot- (above); for others, see next entry, 
photo-, fo'to-, in composition, {^olographic: 
made by, or by the aid of, photographic means. 
—R., v.t., adi; photo, a coll, abbrev. of photo- 
grapKic, -al).— ns. pho'tocompoaitiOn (print.), 
setting of copy by projecting images of letters 
successively on a sensitive material; fibotocopy 
(fo'ts-ko-pi), a photographic reproduction of 
written matter.—v.r. to make a photocopy.— ns. 
pho'tocopying; pho'to-engraving, -etching, any 
process of engraving by aid of photography, 
esp. from relief plates; pho'to-finish, a race, 
finish in which a special ty|>e of photography is 
used to show the winner, etc.: a neck end neck 
finish of any contest; pho'to-fit, a method of 
making identification pictures, an alternative 
to identikit (q-v.); photogeology (Jo-td-je- 
ol's-ji), (study of) geology by means of air 
photographs; photoglyph(/o'td-g/ff; Gr.glyphe, 
carving), a photographic engraving; a photo¬ 
gravure.— adj. photogiyph'ic.— ns. photoglyphy 
(fd-tog'li-fi)x photogramm'etry, the making of 
maps by using air photographs; photogravure 
(fS-td-grs-viir'X Fr. gravure, engraving), a 
method of photo-engraving in which the design 
etched on the metal surface is intaglio not relief: 
a picture produced by this method; photo¬ 
lithography (fS-t5-li-thog're-fi), a process of 
lithographic printing from a photograph.— n. 
and v.t. photolith'ograph (-o-grqf).— n. photo- 
litbog'rapber.— adjs. photolithographic (-graf'ik)x 
php'to-mechan'ical, pertaining to mechanical 
printing from a photographically prepared plate. 
— adv. pho'to-mechan'ically.— ns. photomicro¬ 
graph (fo-to-mi'krd-grdfx Gr. mikros, little, 
graphein, to write), an enlarged photograph 
of a microscopic object taken through a 
microscope; photomicrographer (-krog’rs-fir). — 
adj. photomicrographic (-krd-gruf'ik). — ns. photo- 
microg'raphy; photomon'tage (-tdzh), (the art 
of making) a picture by cutting up photographs, 
etc., and arranging the parts so as to convey, 
without explicitly showing, a definite meaning; 
pho'to-process, any process by which a matrix 
for printing is got by photographic means; 
pho'to-rclief, a plate or image in relief got by 
photographic means; pho'tosetting, photo¬ 
composition; Photostat (fd'td-statx Gr. statos, 
set, placed; trademark), a photographic appar¬ 
atus for making facsimiles of MSS., drawings, 
etc., directly: a facsimile so made.—v.r. and 
v.t. to photograph by Photostat.—n. phototype 
(fd'tS-tipx Gr. typos, impression), a printing 
block produced photographically.— v.t. to repro¬ 
duce by phototype.— adj. lAototypic (-tip'ik). — 
ns. phototypy (jd'ld-ti-pi or fd-totU-pi)x photo- 
xylognvhy (JS-td-zi-log're-fix Gr. xylon, wood, 
graphein, to write), wood-engraving after a 
photographic impression on a wood-block; 
photozincography (J'd-td-zing-kog'rs-fi), the pro¬ 
cess of engraving on zinc by taking an impression 
by photography and etching with acids; photo- 
zinc'ograph, a picture so produced, [photo¬ 
graph.] 

iriiotography, fd-tag'ra-fi, n. the art or process of 
producing permanent and visible images by the 
action of light, or other radiant energy, on 
chemically prepared surfaces.— n. phot'ograph 
(fo'to-graf), an image so product.— v.t. to 
make a picture of by meads of photography.— 
v.i. to take photographs; to be capable of being 
photograpl^.— n. photog'raplier.— adjs. photo¬ 
graphic (-grtj'ik), -al. — adv. iriiotograph'lcally. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-nunt; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. 
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•>-11, photoc'npWit. (Gr. phSs, j^tos, light, authentic mode extending firom e to «, widi * 
mpMn, to draw.) as its ftnal. 

pnraae.Jlite. n: manner of expression in language; lAdialic, (fUkafik^ applied to three acids, 
an ei^ression: a group of words (sometimes as C«H«(COOH)i, and an anhydride, derived ficom 
in Shw. a single word) mcrally not forming a naphUuUene.—lu. phAal'ate, a salt or estw of 
clause but fbh as expressing a single idea or con- phthalic acid: phmal'eia (-/-/n), any one of a 
stituting a single element in the sentence: a very important class of dye-yielding materials 
Pithy expression: a catdiword: an emptv or formed oy the union of phenols with phthalic 
high-sounding expression: fussy talk about anhydride; phthal'in, a colourless crystalline 
erne's feelings (Scot.)', a short group of notes compound obtained by reducing a pbihalein; 
feh to form a unit (mus.). —v./. to express iii pbdulocy'anin, -cyanine, any of a group of green 
words: to style: to flatter, wheedle (Scot.): to and blue organic colouring matters of great fast- 
mark, bring out, or ^ve c^eet to the phrases of ness and bnlliance. [naphthalene.] 

(miu.).—<Mps.phrft8'iil,oonsistingof,ofthenature phthiriasis, (/‘)r/M-rra-sis, n. infestation with lice. 
of, g phrase; phrase'less, incapable of being [Or. phtheiriSsIs—phthetr, a louse.] 
dcncribed.—ns. phraseogram (/rS'sl-d-gram}, a phthisiB, Ihi'sis, also/lAi", ti', n. wasting disease: 
single sign, written without lifting the pen, for a tuberculosis, esp. of the lungs.—n. lAthisic 
whole phrase (esp. in shorthand): phra seograph, (risVA, sometimes thl'alk, fthi'sik, ti'sik), 
a phrase that is so written.— atfis. phraseolog'ic, phthisis: vaguely, a lung or throat disease.— 
-u.—<ufv. phraseolog'icidly.— ns. ^aserd'ogist, atf/s. phthisicid (tis'), phthis'icky. [Or. phthisis 
a maker or a collector of phrases; phraseol'ogy, —pArA/(n)ein, to waste away.] 
style or manner of expression or arrangement of phut, fi$t, adr. —to go phut, to break, become 
phrases: peculiarities of diction: a collection of unserviceable: to come to nothing. [Hind, 
phrases in a langoage; phra'ser, a mere maker or phatnS, to split;] 
repeater of empty phrases; phra'sing, the word- pH value. Sm pH. 

ing of a speech or passage: the grouping and idiyco-, fi-kd-, in composition, seaweed.— ns. 
accentuation of the sounds in performing a phycocyan, phycocyaaia (rsi'an, -s-nin; Or. 

melody (mus.)—adf. using phrases, esp. (Scot.) kyanos, dark blue), a blue pigment in alme; 

airing one’s views or fedings or making flowery phycoerythrin (-e-rith'rini Gr. erythros, red), a 

speeches.— a4l. phra'sy, inclining to emptiness red pigment in algae.—phycelog'ical.— ns. 

and verbosity of phrase.—phrasal verb, a phrase, phycoloidst (-kol's-Jist); pbycorogy, the study of 

consisting of a verb and one or more additional algae.— n.pl. Phycomycetes i-mi-si'tix', Gr. 

words, having the function of a verb; phrase'- mpkitis, pi. of mpkis, a fungus), a class of 

book, a book containing or explaining phrases fungi showing affinities with the green seaweeds, 

of a language; phrase'man, phrase'raaker and — ns. phya^aein (-/S'in; Or. phalos, grey), 

(ditperaging/y) phrase'mooger, a user or maker a brown pigment in seaweeds; phycoxaa'thin 

of wordy or fine-sounding phrases. [Gr. phrOsIs (Gr. xanthos, yellow), a yellow pigment in 

—~phrasein, to speak.] diatoms, brown seaweeds, etc. [Gr. ph^kos, 

Pluiitry, frS'tri, n. a social division of a people, seaweed.] 

often exogamous. [Gr. phrStriS; cf. L. frOler, phylactery, fi-lak'ts-ri, n. a charm or amulet: 
Eng. brother.] among the Jews, a slip of parchment inscribed 

phreatic, fri-at'ik, tuH- pertaining to underground with certain passages of Scripture, worn in a box 

water supplying, or probably able to supi>ly, on the left arm or forehead: a reminder: osten- 

weUs or spring, or to the soil or rocks containing tatious display of religious forms: a case for 

it, or to wells.— n. phreet'ophyte, a deep-rooted relics: in mediaeval art, a scroll at the mouth of 

plant drawing its water from the water table or a figure in a picture bearing the words he is 

just above it.— ad}, phreatophyt'ic. [Gr. phrear, supposed to speak.— a^s. phyiacteric (~ter'lk), 

well, phrehtia, cistern.] -af. [Gr. phylaktirion—phylax, a guard.] 

phraaesiac,/ri-/i^'zi-ak, (Scott)ad}- hypochondriac. phyle,^i'/c, n. a tribe or division of the people of a 
—R. phrenesis (fri-ne'sis), phrenitis: delirium: state in ancient Greece, at first on a kinship, 

ftenzy.—For at^., n. phrenetic, ad}, phrenetkai, later on a local, basis.— ns. phylarchC/i'/drk), the 

adv. phreneticaUy, see frenetic.—o<(rr. phrenic chiefoifkerofatribe: in A&ens, the commander 

(fren'tk), of or near the midriff: mental (obs.)\ of the cavalry of a tribe; phy'larchy, the office 

phrenit'ic, of or affected with phrenitis.— n. of phylarch. [Gr. phyli.) 

phreai'tis, inflammation of the brain: brain- phyletic, fi-let'ik, atf}. pertaining to a phylum: 
fever.— ad}s. phrenolog'ic (fren-), -a).— adv. accordiim to descent. [Gr. phSletikos—ph^li.] 

phrenolog'ically.— v.t. phrenol'ogise, -ise, to phyllary,/!i'4-W, (hot.) n. an involucral bract. [Gr. 
examine phrenoiogically.— ns. phrenol'ogist: phyllarion, dim. of phjfUon, leaf.] 

phreaorogy, a would-be science of mental phyllite, fil’it, n. a rock intermediate between clay- 
faculties supposed to be located in various parts slate and mka-schist. [Gr. phyllon, a leaf.] 
of the skull and investigable b]' feeling the bumps phylloclade, fii'6-kldd, n. a branch with the form 
on the outside of the head.— ad}s. and n. and functions of a leaf. lGr.phyllon,lcaf,klados, 

phraiuical, phrensy, phrentick, old forms of shoot.] 

trensical, frensy, frantic (or phrenetic). [Gr. phyllode, fil'dd, n. a petiole with the appearance 
pArjR,pArenos, midriff, supposed seat of passions, and function of a leaf-blade.— n. idiyU'ody 
mind, will.] (-d*di), transformation of flower parts into leaves, 

phroatistery, fron’tis-ts^i, n. a thinking-place. — ad}, phyll'oid, leaf-like. [Gr. phyllon, leaf, 

[Gr. phrontisterioH — phrontistis, a thinker— eidos, form.] 

phroneein, to think; applied by Aristophanes to lAyllomania, n. excessive production 
the school of Socrates.] of leaves, at the expense of flower or fruit 

Phrygian, frU'i-sn, ad}, pertaining to Phrygia in production. [Gr. phyllon, leaf, maniS, madness.] 
Asia Minor, or to its people.— n. a native of phyliome, fi}'6m, n. any leaf or homologue of a 
Phf^gia: a Montanist: the language of the Iraf. [Gr. pkyffdma, foliage.) 
ancient Phrygians.—Phrygian cap, a conical phyUophagons, fi-hf's-gas, adj. leaf-eating. [Gr. 
cap with the top turned forward; Phrygian phyllon, \esd, phagein, Xo vat.) 

mode, in ancient Greek musk, a mode of two phyllopod, fil'6-pod, n. a crustacean of the order 
tetrachords with a semitone in the .middle of Phyllopoda (-m's^/s), cntoroostracans with folia- 
each and a whole tone between the tetrachords ceous legs. [Gr. phyllon, leaf, pous, podos, foot.] 
(as: defg', abed; but^reckoned downwards phyUoquinone,>if-MiWR'dff, or-on', n. vitamin K,. 
by the Greeks): in old Church music, an [Gr. ^yffon, leaf, and qomone.] 
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pbylloliixia, fil^€Jt'sls^ ii. tlie diapoiitioii of 
leaves on the stem.—Also nhyU'otmor.—oSl/'s. 
phyllotact'ic, -d. [Or. phyllm, a leaf, tajOs, 
arrangement.] 

Phyyoxara, fil^k-si'n, n. a genus of insects of a 
family akin to green-fly, very destructive to vines. 
[Or. phyUott, a leaf, xiros, dn^.] 
phylogeny, fi-lojl-nl, n. evolutionary pedigree or 
genealogical histoiy—also phylogenesis (fi45- 
jeH'l-sis ).—odif. phylogcnet 'ic.—odv. phylogeaet'- 
ically. (Or. phylon, race, gentsis, origin.] 
phyinm./i'bm, n, a main division of the animal or 
the vegetable kingdom:—p/. phy'la. [Mod L.— 
Or. phjHon, race.] 

Physalta, fisS'U-a, it. a genus of large oceanic 
colonial hydrozoons with a floating bladder— 
Portuguese man-of-war. — ns. Physws Of*' or 
fis'»-lls), the Cape gooseberry genus of Solana* 
ceae, with persistent bladdery calyx; Pbyseter 
(n-se't»r), a sperm whale. [Or. physalUs, a 
bladder, phfsitir, a blower, a whale, bellows— 
physaein, to blow.] 

physharmonica, fis-hdr-mon'i-kt. n. an early form 
of harmonium. [Or. physa, bellows, and har¬ 
monica.] 

physic,^z'iA;, it. orig. natural philosophy, physics: 
the science, art, or practice of m^icine: a 
medicine: anything healing or wholtaome.— 
a<^. (obs.) physical, natural: medicinal.—v.r. 
to give medicine to: to heal:— pr.p. ph^rs'icking; 
pa.t. and pa-p. phys'icked.— aeii. phys'ical, per¬ 
taining to the world of matter and eneiw, or 
its study, natural philosophy: material: mater¬ 
ialistic (obs.): bodily; medical (rare): medicinal 
(obs.): wholesome (Shak.). —it. physical'ity, pre¬ 
occupation with the bodily.— aav. phys'ically.— 
ns. physician (fi-zish’n), one skilled in the use of 
physic or the art of healing; one le^Uy 
qualified to practise medicine: one who makes 
use of medicines and treatment, distinguished 
from a surgeon who practises manual operations: 
a doctor: a healer or healing influence 
physic'iancy (slsh'), post or oince of physician: 


ship), nature-worship; physiol'aitw, a nature- 
worshipper; physkdogy (-ol'»-JI; Or. logos, 
dtscourse), the science of the processes of life 



physic'ianer (rare)g a physkian; pbyiie'ia 
phys'icism (-sizm), bdief in the material or 
physical as oppos^ to the spiritual; pkys'kist 
a student of nature: one ver^ in 
physics: one who believm the phenomena of 
life are purely physical.— at^. phys'icky, like 
medicine.— n. (treated as sing.) phys'ics, orig. 
natural science in general: now, the science 
of the properties (other than chemical} of matter 
and energy.—physical astronomy, the study of 
the physical condition and chemical composition 
of the heavenly bodies; physical diemistry, the 
study of the dependence of physical properties 
on chemical composition, and of the physical 
changes accompanying chemical reactions; 
physical force, force applied outwardly to the 
body, as distinguished from persuasion, etc.; 
phydcal geography, the study of the earth’s 
natural features—its mountain^huns, ocean- 
currents, etc.; physic garden, orig. a garden of 
medicinal plants: a botanic garden; phys'ic- 
nut, the purgative seed of the tropical American 
Jatropha curcas, a tree of the spurge family. 
[Or. physikos, natural—pftys/r, nature.] 
physi(o)-, fiz-Hd-), in composition, nature.— ns. 
physiocracy (-ok’ra-sl; Or, krateein, to rule), 
govemmmit, according to Francois Quesnay 
(1694-1774) and his followers, by a natural order 
inherent in society, land and its products die 
only true source of wealth, direct taxation of 
land the only proper source of revenue; lAys'io- 
crat (-d-krat\ one who maintains these opinions. 
— adj. physiocrat'ic.—ns. physiomphy (-og'rs-fi; 
Or. grap^ln, to describe), description of nature, 
descriptive science: physical geography; pbysi- 
og'raplier.— a^s. physiographic l-S-grof'lk), -al. 
— ns. physiolatry (-oPa-tri; Or. Sstreii, wor- 


(S-ther's-pi; Or. therapeld, treatment), treat¬ 
ment of disease by remedies such as massage, 
fresh air, electricity, rathm* than by drugs.— 
Also physiotherapeutics (-pgt'lks). — atl/. physio- 
fliermMut'ic.— ns. iriiysiother'apist; phyaitheisiB 
(fu'l-thi-izm; Or. theos, god), the ascription 
of physical form and attributes to dehy: 
deification of powers of nature.— a<ff. phyu- 
theis'tic. [Or. physis, nature.) 
physiognomy,/!r-f-on's«ml or -og'na-mf, n. the art 
of judging character from appearance, esp. from 
the face: the face as an index of the mind: the 
face (coll.): the general appearance of any thing: 
character, aspect.— aids, mysiognomic (-nomr), 
-al.— adv. phjmognora'icalfy.—it. idiyBiora'oniist. 
[Or. physlogndmid, a shortmied form of pkysto- 
^ndmoniit—physis, nature, gndmdn, -onos, an 
interpreter.] 

idiysique, Ja-ik', n. bodily type, build, or con¬ 
stitution. [Fr.j 

idiyto-, fi-td-, -to-, in composition, plant.— ns. 
idiytobMthoa (-ben'tkos; Gr. benthos, d^th), 
plants living at the bottom of water collectively; 
phytogen'esu, phytogeny (-tcj’t-id), evolution of 
plants.— cuffs, phytogenet'ic, -al, relating to 
phytogenesis; ph^ogenic (-Jen'ik), of vegetable 
origin.— n. phytogeog'rapher.— aiff. ph^ogeo- 
gri^'ic.— ns. phytogeog'raphy, the geography 
of plant distribution: phytog'n^er, a descrip¬ 
tive botanist.— adJ- ph;^gra|di'ir.— ns. ph^og'- 
raphy, descriptive botany; Phytolacc'a, the 
pokeweed genus, giving name to the family 
Phytolacc&'ceas, allied tq the pinks and the goose- 
foots.— atff. idiytolog'ical.— ns. phytol'ofst, a 
botanist; phytol'ogy, botany; pbytoaadione 
(fi-td-na-dVdn), ph^rlloquinone, vitamin K,.— 
adi- phytopatbolog'ical.— ns. phytopathol'ogist; 
phyto^thoiogy (Gr. pathos, suffering), the study 
of plant diseases.—p&ytophagic (-fiO'ik), 
phytophagous (-tofa-gas; Gr. phagein, to eat), 
plant-eating.— ns. phytoplaak'ton (Gr. plankton, 
neut., wandering), vegetable plankton; ^yto'sis, 
presence of vegetable parasites or disease 
caused by them; pliytosterol (-ros'(s-ro/; formed 
on the model of cholesterol), a substance very 
like cholesterol got from plants; phytot'omiat: 
phytotomy (-tol'a-mi; Gr. tomi, a cut), plant 
anatomy; phytotron (fi'td-tron), an apparatus 
that produces climates artificially for the study 
of plant growth. [Gr. phfton, plant.] 
pi, pi, pi, n. the sixteenth letter (n, n) of the Greek 
alphabet, answering to the Roman P: as a 
numeral n' stands for 80, ,n for 80,000: a 
symbol for tlK ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to the diameter, approx. 3-14159 (math.). 
—pi- (or n-) meson, the source of the nuclear 
force holding protons and neutrons together 
(^hys .).—^Also called pion. [Gr. pel, pi.] 
pi (print.). Same as pie (3). 
pi, pif (jslang) atff. an abbreviation of pious: 
religious: sanctimonious.— n. a pious, religious, 
or sanctimonious perimn or talk.—pi'-jaw, 
sermonising: an admonition, 
pia, pg'a, n. a tropical monocotyledonous plant 
n'acca; fam: Taccaceae) with a rhizome yielding 
E. India or Madagascar arrowroot. [Polynesian 
name.] 

pia. pVa, pi’a, (L.) pious.—pia desideria (des- 
i-dir'i-a, dS-sid-er'i-a), pious regrets; pia fraus 
^rdz, paws), pious fraud, 
luacevole, pya-ch&'vo-la, (mus.) atff. pleasant, 
playful. [It.] 

placular, pi-akid-lar, atff. expiatory: requiring 
expiation; atrociously bad. — n. piaculari^ 
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IL. piSc$ilum, sacrifice’—p/ar«, to 
expiate—piiu, pious.] 

pimt, pi-m\py^, y.i. in horsemanship, to advance 
at a pianer.— n. piaff'er, a gait in which the feet 
are lifted in the same succession as a trot, but 
more slowly.—Also SparUsh^waffc, [Fr. pitiffer.] 
pin mater, pl'a ma't»r, n. the vascular membrane 
investing the brain: the brain (SAatc.). [L. pta 
mSter, tender mother, a mediaeval translation of 
Ar. umnt raqiqdh, thin mother.} 
pianoforte, pya'nd~f6r~li, pg-a\ pya‘, pi^a', short¬ 
ened to piano (pya", pe-a\ or -o'), n. a musical 
instrument with wires struck by hammers moved 
by keys:— pi. pm'nofwtes, pian'os.— ns. pianette 

! pi-»~net'), a small upright piano; pianbo 
pya-ne'nd, pi-s-ne'nd), orig. an upri^t pbno: 
a small upright piano; pi'anism, the technique 
of the pianoforte.— at(i. and adv. pianissimo 
ipya-nes‘M-mS, pe-s-nis'i-md), very soft.— n. 
piamst (pi's^mst, pyan'; also pi-an'ist), one who 
plays the pianoforte, esp. expertly—also (Fr.) 
piaaiste {pi-a-nist'), sometimes usra as Jem .— 
acU’ pianist'ic.— adf. and adv. piano (pyd'nd, 
pf-a’no), soft, softly.— n. a soft passage.— n. 
Pianob ipyan-6'la, pe-a-), a pneumatic con¬ 
trivance for playing the piano by means of a 
perforated roll (registered trademark).-pia'no- 
accord'ion, an elaborate accordion with a key¬ 
board like a piano; pia'no-or'gan, a piano like 
a barrel-organ, played by mechanical means; 
pian'o-iday'er, a mechanical contrivance for 
playing the piano: a pianist; pian'o-school', 
a school where piano-playing is taught: a method 
or book of instruction for the pbno; pian'o- 
stool, a stool usually adiustable in height for a 
pianist; pian'o-wire, wire used for piano strings, 
and for deep-sea soundings, etc.—player piano, a 
piano with a piano-player. [It.— piano, soft—L. 
pldnus, level, and forte, loud—L. forth, strong.] 
piarist, pVa-rist, n. one of a religious congregation 
for the education of the poor, founded in Rome 
in 1S97 by Joseph Calasanza. [L. patres 
scholdrum pidrum, fathers of pious schools.] 
piassava, pi-as-d'va, piassaba, -ha, n. a coarse stiff 
fibre used for making brooms, etc., got from 
Brazilian palms. Attalea (coquilla) and Leopold- 
inia (chiquichiqui): the tree yielding it. [Port, 
from Tupi.] 

piastre, pi-as'tar, n, a silver coin of varying value, 
used in Turkey (100 pia.stres = £T1) and else¬ 
where: the Spanish dollar. [Fr.,—^It. piastra, a 
leaf of metal; see plaster.) 
piazza, pe-at'sa, also pi-ad'za, pe-az'a, n. a place or 
square surrounded by buildings: erroneously, 
a walk under a roof supported by pillars: a 
veranda (t/.5.).— ae(j. piazz'ian. [It.,—]-. platea 
—Gr. plateia, a street (fern, of platys, broad).] 
pibroch, pe’brohh, n. a form of bagpipe music, 
variations on a theme. [Gael, pifdtaireachd, 
pipe-mt’:,tc— piobair, a piper— piob, from Eng. 
pipe.] ' 

pica, pi'ka, n. a size of type, 12-point, giving about 
fi lines to the inch, much used in typewriters: 
(small pica, 11-point). [Possibly used for 
printing pics; see pie (2).] 

Pica, pVka, n. the magpie genus: (without cap.) 
8 craving for unsuitable food. [L. pica, magpie.] 
picador, pik-a-dOr', -dSr', now usu. pik'a-ddr, n. a 
mounted bull-fighter with a lance. [Sp.,— pica, 
a pike.] 

picabar, pik'a-mar, n. a bitter city liquid got from 
tar. [L. pix, picis, pitch, amOrus, bitter.] 
picariaBjp/k-d'r/-an, adi- belonging to an obsolete 
order (Pica'riae) of birds including the wood¬ 
peckers.—n. any member of the order. [L. 
pteux, woodpecker.] 

ptearoon, pik-a-rdSn’, n. One who lives by his wits: 
. a cheat: a pirate.—a<(i. picaresque (-resk ').— 
picaresque novels, the tales of Spanish rogue 
and vagabond life, much in vogue in the Ivth 


century: novels of like type. ^p. plcardn, 
augmentative of pfearo, rogue.] 
picayiiae,p/k-a-iiii% A. a small com worth 6} cents, 
current in United States before 1857: a five-cent 
piece, or other small coin: anything of little or 
no value.—md. p^y.— adj. picayun'bh. fProv. 
picaioun, an old Piedmontese copper coin.] 
piccadill, pik'a-dil, pikadell, -del, piccadiilo, -diVS, 
Piccadilly, -/, (obs.) n. a cut or vandyked edging, 
esp. to a wbman’s collar: a wide high collar of 
the early I7th century: a stiff support for a 
collar or ruff: (in the form piccadilly) a man's 
standing-up collar with the points turned over, 
first worn about 1870. [Cf. Sp. picadillo, a kind 
of hash.] 

piccalilli, pik-a-lil'i, n. a pickle of various vege¬ 
table substances with mustard and spices. [Ety. 
dub.] 

piccaninny, pickaninny, p/Zc-a-ni/i'i, n. a little child: 
a Negro child.— a^, very little. [Port, pequenino, 
dim. of pequeno, little, or possibly Sp. pequedo 
nino, little child.] 

piccolo, pik'a-l6, n. a small flute, an octave higher 
than the ordinary flute: an organ stop of similar 
tone:— pi. .picc'oXos. [It., little.] 
pice, pis, n.sing. and pi. a money of account and 
coin, i anna; (new pice) 1/100 rupee. [Hind. 
paisa.] 

Picea, pis'i-a, pis'i-a, n. the spruce penus of coni¬ 
fers. [L. picea, pitch-pine— pix, pitch.] 
piceous, pis’i-as, pish'ii-)as, adj. like pitch; in¬ 
flammable: black: reddish black.— n. picene 
ipi’sin), a hydrocarbon (CnH,,) got from tar. 
[L. piceus — pix, pitch.] 

pichiciago, pich-i-si-d'go, or -d'go, n. a small 
burrowing South American armadillo. [Amer. 
Indian.] 

pichurim, picH'dlhrim, n. a South American tree 
{Nectandra puchury) of the laurel family: its 
aromatic kernel (also pichurim bean).- [Port. 
pichurim —Tupi puchury.] 
picine. See Ficus. 

pick,pfk, n. a tool for breaking ground, rock, etc., 
with head pointed at one end or both, and 
handle fitted to the middle: a pointed hammer: 
an instrument of various kinds for picking: an 
act, opportunity, or right of choice: a portion 
picked: the best or choicest: dirt on a printing 
type: a diamond in cards, also a spade (Northern 
dial.). — v.t. to break up, dress, or remove with a 
pick; to make with a pick or by plucking; to 
poke or pluck at, as with a sharp instrument or 
the nails; to clear, to remove, or to gather, by 
single small acts: to detach, extract, or take 
separately and lift or remove: to pluck: to pull 
apart: to cull: to choose: to select, esp. one 
by one or bit by bit: to peck, bite, or nibble: to 
eat in small quantities or delicately: to open (as 
a lock) by a sharp instrument or other unappro¬ 
ved means: to rifle by stealth: to seek and find 
a pretext for (as a quarrel): to tidy up (U.S .).— 
v./. to use a pick; to eat by morsels: to pilfer.-- 
adj. picked (pikt), selected, hence the choicest or 
best; plucked, as flowers or fruit; exquisite, 
refined, punctilious (Shak.): having spines or 
prickles, sharp-pointed.— ns. pick'edness; pick'- 
er, one who picks or gathers up: a tool or 
machine for picking: one who removes defects 
from and finishes Electrotype plates: a pilferer; 
pick'ery (Scots law), pilfering; pick'iny, the 
action of the verb to pick: the quantity picked: 
that which is left to be picked: dabbing in stcnc- 
working: the final finishing of woven fabrics by 
removing burs, etc.: removing defects from 
electrotype plates: (in pi.) odd gains or perqui¬ 
sites.—pick^-cheese, the blue or the great tit¬ 
mouse: the fruit of the mallow; pick'iock, an 
instrument for picking or opening locks; pick'- 
me-up, a stimulating drink: a medicinal tonic; 
pick'-pocket, one who picks or steals from other 
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people’s podcett; pUk'sHine, one who steals fte pick'et-giaud, a guard kept in ttatOiiess in c«ie 
pufse or from the parse of another: pidc'-thaiuit of alarm. {Fr. ^wet, dim. of ole,«fddkaxe.] 
one who seeks to ingtatiate himself bv efildous pickle, pifc'/, n. a liquid, esp. hrfne or vinegar, in 
favours, or by tale-bearing: ptek'-toatBi a tooth- which food is preserved: an article of food {»«- 

pick; pick'-up, an actof ptcking up: reception: served in such liquid: (p(.) preserved onions, 

a recovery: a thing picked up: accelerating cucumber, etc., os a condiment: acid or other 

power: a device for picking up an dectrie liquid used for cleansing or treatment in dtand- 

current: (also pick-up hea^ a transducer, facture: a plight (co//.): a troublesome child 

activated by a sapphire or diamond stylus {coll.). —y.r. to preserve with salt, vinegar, etc.: 

following the groove on a gramoplmne record, to rub with salt or salt and vinegar, as an old 

which transforms the meehanicat into dectricai naval punidunent: to clean or treat with acid or 

impulses: a light motor vehicle with front port other chemical.—mCi. picfc'led, treated with a 

like private car and rear in form of truck: a pickle: drunk {slang). — n. pickier, one who 

man’s chance, informal acquaintance with a pickles: a vessel for pickling: an article suitable, 

woman, usu. implying a sexual relationship: the or grown, for pickling.—pick'le^wiriag, a 
woman in such a Relationship: a game, or a pickled herring: a merry-andrew {obs.). —have 

team, for which the capuins pidc their men a rod in pickle, to have a punishment ready, 

alternately.— aiff. for picking up*, picked up.— [M.E. pekille, pykyl, pekkyll, pyknlle’, Cf. Du. 
pick a hole in oae’e coat, pick holes in one, find pekel; Ger. piikel.] 

fault with one; pick at, find fault widi; pick pickle,p/ilc7,(Scof.)ii. a small quantity*, a grain of 
oakunv to make oakum by untwisting old ropes; com. [Origin unknown.] 
pick on, to-select from a number and shoot: to pickle,p/k7, v.r. and v./. to peek: to pick: to eat 
detach and remove; mck on, to single out, esp. sparingly: to pilfer. (Dim. or flmi. Of pick.] 
for anything unpleasant: to nag at: to carp at; pickmaw, plk'md, {Scot.) n. the blimk-hMded 
pick one’s way, to choose carefully where to put gull. [Perh. pick (pitch), maw (mew).] 
one’s feet, as on dirty ground; pick iHit,to make Ilckwidrian, pik-wlk’lsn, ai}. relating to or re- 
out, distinguish: to pluck out: to select from a sembiing Mr Pickwick, the hero of Dickens’s 
number; to mark with spou of colour, etc.; Pickwick PaMts. — n. a member of the Pickwick 
pick over, to go over and select; pick someone’s Club.—ink nckwickiaa eense, in a recondite or 
brains, to make use of another’s brains or ideas merely imaginary sense—a phrase by which a 
for one’s own ends; pick to pieces, to puH member of the Pickwick Club explained away 
asunder: to criticise adversely in detail; pickup, unparliamentary languag^. 
to lift from the ground, floor etc.: to improve pieme, pik'nlk, n. orig. a fashionable social enter- 
gradually; to gain strength bit by bit: to take tainment, towards which each person contributed 
into a vehicle, or into one’s company: to scrape a share of the food: an open-air repast of a 
acquainunce informally with, esp. of a man with number of persons on a country excursion: an 
a woman; to acquire as occasion offers; to gain: undertaking that is mete child’s play, often ironi- 
to come upon, make out, distinguish (as a calb.—ctO. of or for a picnic: picnicking.— v.l. 
signal, a track, a comet, etc.). [Ety. obscure; cf. to have a picnic—pr.p. pic'nickmg; pa.t. and 
peck, pike, pitch.] pa.p. pic'nlcked.— h. pic^ker.— at^. pic'nicky. 

pick, pik, a Northern form of pitch (1): also of \,Ft. plgue-nlgue,] 

pitch (2), esp. v.l. to throw the shuttle across the pico-, jti-kS-, pi-kS-, in composition, better term 
loom, and n. a throw of the shuttle, or a weft for micrpmicni-. 

thread; also a form of pique.—pick-and-pick picot, pc-xd', r. a loop in an ornamental edging: 
{weaving), a term indicating alternate picks of a raised knot in embroidery.— v,t. to ornament 
yarns of two different colours or kinds. with picots.— a4/. picotd (jfikd-tS). (Fr. picot, 

pickaback, pik'»-bak, adv. and adi- on the back point, prick.] 
like a pack: of a vehicle or plane, conveyed on picotee,pik-a-fe', r. a florists’ variety of carnation, 
top of another.— n. a ride on one’s back.—Also orig. speckled,-now ed^ with a different colour, 
pick'back, pick'apack, pigg'yback. [Connection [Fr. picot/, pricked.] 

with pick (pitch), pack, and back obscure.) picotite,pifc'd-(ir, n. a dark spinel containing iron, 
pickaxe, pik'aks, n. a picking tool, with a point at magnesium, and chromium. * [EromPleot, Baron 
one end of the head and a cutting blade at the de la P6rouse, who described if.) 
other, used in digging. [M.E. pikois —O.Fr. picquet. See picket, piquet. 
picois, a mattock, piquer, to pierce, pic, a pick.] picra, afk'ra, n. short fbr hiera-picra.—n. pic'nite, 
pickeer,p/-/(er', v.f. to forage (ohr.): to skirmish: a salt (hi^ly explosive) of picric acid.— ad!. 
to scout: to flirt {obs,). —R. pickeer'er. [Ety. pic'ric (picHc acid, CJii(NOi)«.OH, trinkro- 
dub.1 phenol, used as a yellow dye-stuff and as the 

pickeUianbe, pik-l-how'b», pik', n. a German basis of high explosives).— ns. pic'rite, a coarse- 
spiked helmet. [Ger.] grained igneoipi rock composed mainly of olivine 

pickerel, pik'sr-sl, n. a young pike: a pike, esp. of with ferromagnesium minerals and usually some 
smaller species {U.S.). —pkk'erei-weed, pond- plagioclase; picrocor'mine, a stain for micro¬ 
weed; Pontederia ((/.iS.). [pike.] scope work made from carmine, ammonia, water 

picket,p/k7r, R. a pointed stake or peg driven into and picric acid; picrotoxin, a bitter poisonous 
the ground for fortification, tethering, military principle in the s^s of Cocculus indicus, [Or. 
punishment, surveying, or other purpose: a jfikros, bitter.] 

surveyor’s mark: a small outpost, patrol, or Piet, piki, n. one of an ancient people of obscure 
body of men set apart for some special duty: affinities, in Briuin, esp. north-eastern Scotland; 
iwket-duty: a person or group set to wateb and in Scottish folklore, one of a dwarfish race of 
dissuade those who ^ to woric during a strike: underground dwellers: Steele’s term for a 
the old miUtaiy punishment of standing on one painted woman— mti- Fict'ish.— R. the (enig- 
foot on a pointed stake.—v.r. to tether to a stake: matical) language of the Piets.—^Piets’ house, an 
to strengtnen or surround with pickets: to peg earth-house. [L. P/erf, Piets: |>oss.bly the tame 
down: to subject to the picket: to post as a aapicti, pa.p. of pingire, to paint; cf. Pedit.] 
picket: to deal with as a pideet or by means of pictamie, pik.-tSr'ni, {Scott) n. a tern. [Ori^ 
pickets: to place pickets at or near.— v.l. to act unknown.] 

as picket:— pr.p. pick'eting; pa.t. and pd.p. pictograph, pik'ta~grdf, n. a picture used as a 
pick'eted.—Also piquet, picqnet.— r. idek’eter, symbol in picture-writing.— r. inc'tograai, a 
oae who pickets in a labour dispute.—pick'et- pictograph: a graphic representation.-wud. 
doty; picK'et-feiice {U.S.), a fence of pales; pictographic {-grqf'ik). — adv. pictograph'ically. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllabtes: d’a-nant\ for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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— It. pictography (ptk-iog‘r»rfi), pkture-writiag. 
IL. p/cAtf, painted; Gr. grapnetn, to write, 
gramma, a Jotter, figure.] 
pmorial, pik-tS'ri-al, ~td‘, ‘aid. of a painter: of or 
relating to painting or drawing: of, by means of, 
like, or of the nature of, a picture, or pictures.—n. 
a pmodical in which pictures are prominent.— 
am. picto'rially.— atU- pictorical {-tor’M), — adv. 
pictor'icaliy, in the manner of a painter. [L. 
fictor, -oris, painter—p/qg#re, pictum, to paint.] 
picti^ pUc'char, n. the art or act of painting: an 
imitative representation of an ob^t on a surface. 
a portrait: a tableau: a visible or visual 
image: (an image on) a television screen: person 
as like another as his own portrait: an impres¬ 
sive or attractive sight, like a painting or 
worthy of being paint^: a visible embodiment: 
a vivid verbal description: a cinema film: (in 
pi.) a cinema show, or the building in which it is 

? liven.—v.r. to depict, represent in a picture: to 
brm a likeness of in the mind: to describe 
vividly in words.— adi. pic'tural, relating to, 
illustrated by, or consisting of pictures.— n. pic'- 
tural (Spens.), a picture.—pic'ture-book, a book 
of pictures; pk'ture-card, a court card; pic'- 
ture^rd, cord for hanging pictures; pic'ture- 
(rame, a frame for surrounding a picture; pic'- 
ture-gailery, a gallery, hall, or building where 
pictures are exhibited; pic'ture-goer, one who 
goes much to the cinema; pic'ture-hat, a lady’s 
wide-brimmed hat, such as those that appear in 
portraits by Gainsborough; pic'ture-house, 
-palace, a building for cinema shows; Pic'tnre- 
lAoiie, a device which allows speakers on the 
telephone to see each other; pic'ture-play', a 
story told in motion pictures; pic'ture post'- 
card, a postcard bearing a picture, commonly a 
local view: pic'ture ratio (see aspect ratio); 
pic'ture-restorer, one who cleans and restores 
old pictures; pic'ture-rod, -rail, -mould'ing, a 
rod, moulding, from which pictures may be 
hung; pic'ture-win'dow, a usu. large window 
designed to act as a frame to an attractive view; 
pk'tuie-wire, wire for hanging pictures; pic'- 
tnre-writ'ing, the use of pictures to express 
ideas or relate events.—^in the picture, having a 
share of attention: adequately briefed; put me 
(etc.) in the picture, give me (etc.) all the relevant 
information. [L. pictura — pinglre, piclum, to 
paint.] 

picturesque, pik-ch»~resk', adi- like a picture: 
such as would make a striking picture, implying 
some measure of beauty with much quaintness 
or immediate eflectiveness: of language, vivid 
and colourful rather than precise: having taste 
or feeling for the picturesque.— adv. pictures- 
que'ly.—n. picturesque'iwss. [It. pittoresco —; 
plttura, a picture—L. pictHra.f 
pKul, pik'ul, R. a Chinese weight, about 60 kg. 
[Malay plkul, a man’s load.] 

Pkua, pi'kas, a. an ancient Italian god, a son of 
Saturn, turned into a woodpebker by Circe: the 
woodpecker genus.— adJ. pi'cine (-sir). [L. 

Picus.] 

piddle, v.f. to deal in trifles: to trifle: to eat 
with httle relish: to urinate (coll .).— r. pidd'ler, a 
trifler.— a(d< pidd'ling, trifling, paltry. [Origin 
obscure.] 

piddock, pid'ak, a. the pholas. [Origin unknown.] 
pidgfai, pU'iit, It. a Chinese corruption of business: 
afnir, concern (eoH.): any combination and 
distortion, of . two languages as a means of 
commirakation.—Also piik'con, pigeon.—pidgin 
ffnalkh a jarson, mainly English in vocabulary 
Wfu Chinese arrangement, used in communica- 
tiott between Chinese and foreigners: any 
on consisting of English and another 

ii d 'de g, pit-dog. Seepye-dog. 

yia»pf, n. a magpk: a chatterer. [Fr.,—L. pka.] 

fSte.JSr; mi, Mr (her); mine; md/e, 


pk, pye, pi, h. a book of rules for determining the 
Church office for the day.—iw code and pie 
(Skak.), a minced oath, app. by God and the pw. 
[X..L. pica, possibly the same as L. pica, magpk 
(from the black and white appearance of the 
P»Re).] 

pie, pi, pi, n. type confusedly mixed: a mixed 
state: conflision.— v.l. to reduce to pie:—pr.B. 
pk'ing, pye'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. pied. [Origin 
obscure; perh. conn, with pie (4), or pie (2).] 
pie, pi, n. a quantity of meat, fruit, or other food 
baked within or under a crust of prepared flour: 
an easy thing (slang)', a welcome luxury, prize, 
or spoil (coU.). — ns. pie'-couater, a counter at 
which pies are sold: the source of patronage, 
bribes, spoils of office (U.S.); pie chart, grapb, 
a circle divided into sections by radii so as to 
show relative numbers or quantities; pie'erust, 
the paste covering or enclosing a pie; piecrust 
table, a Chippendale table with carved raised 
edge; pie'dkh, a deep dish in whkh pies are 
made.— adf. pk'-eyad (call.), drunk.—pk'man, 
one who sells pies, esp. in the street; pie'-plant 
(U.S.), rhubarb; pie'-shop.—Pdrigord pie, a pie 
of partrid^ flavoured with truffles (Pirigord, 
now contapied in the departments of Dordogne 
and Lot-et-Caronne); pie in the sky, some 
improbable future good promised without 
guarantee (from early 20th-Gent. song). [Origin 
unknown; possibly from the bird, as a miscel¬ 
laneous collector; the Gael, pighe is from 
English.] 

pie, pi, n, a small coin, withdrawn after 1957, 
equal to 1/3 of a pice, or 1/12 of an anna. [Marathi 
pS’i, a fourth.] 

piebsJd, pi'bdld, adf. black and white in patches: 
loosely, of other colours in patches: motley: 
heterogeneous.— n. a piebald horse or other 
animah [pie (1), bald.] 

piece, pis, n. a part or portion of anything, esp. 
detached: a separate lump, mass, body, of any 
•material, considered as an object (in Scots with¬ 
out o/following): a distance: a span of time: a 
single artkk: a definite quantity, as of cloth or 
paper: a literary, dramatk, musical, or artistk 
composition: aproduction,specimenofwork: an 
example: an exemplification or embodiment: 
a little bread, buttered or not, esp. as a lunch 
(Scot.): a gun: a portion (obs.): a wine-cup 
(obs.): a coin: a man in chess, draughts, 
or other game (in chess sometimes excluding 
rawns): a person—now usually (disrespwt- 
fully) a woman.— v.t. to enlarge by adding 
a piece: to patch: to combine.— adj. piece'- 
less, not made of pieces.— adv. piece'meal, in 
pieces: to pieces: bit by bit.— atd. done bit 
by bit: frajpnentary.—n. a small piece: bit by 
bit proceeding.—v.r. to dismember.— v.t. piee'en 
(dial.), to join (esp. broken breads in spinning). 
— ns. inec'ener, piee'er, one who is employed 
in a spinning-factory to join, broken threads.— 
piece'-goods, textile fabrics made in standard 
lengths; piece'-work, work paid for by the piece 
or quantity, not by time.—^1 to pieces, into a 
state of disintegration or collapse: through and 
through, thoroughly (U.S.); a pkee, each; a 
piece of, an instance of: a bit of, something of 
(obs.); a piece of one’s mind, a frank outspoken 
ratii^; go to pieces, to break up enUrefy (II/. 
and^g.): to lose completely ability to cope with 
the situation; in pkes^ in, or to, a broken-up 
state; of a piece, as if of the same piece, the 
same in nature: homogeneous, uniform: in 
keivioft consistent (with with); piece of cake 
(see cake): piece of eight, a Spanish dollar worth 
eight reals, bearing the numeral 8; piece of 
goods (dial.), a woman; piece of worK,a task: a 
fuss,, ado: person (usually with nasty, etc.); 
piece ont, to eke out; piece togethn, to put 
together bit by bit; piece np, to patch up: perh. 

/l>r; mg/e; mdSn, fdbi; dhsn (then) 
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to incorporate in one’s own share (SAoA.): Af 
piece (Scot.)* apiece. [O.Fr. pic<r*-4.L. packt, 
pttiiunf a frupneat. a piece of land—thought tobe 
of Celtic (Biythonfc) origin; ef. patw, peat, 
petty, and Pit* in place names.] 
pitee, pyes, (Fr.) a piece, item.—pUce de rdsis* 
taace (<b rd-z#>s(di), the substantial course at 
dinner, the joint: the best item; piice d’occaskm 
(db-ilca*zy3), something, usu. a literary or musical 
work, composed, prepared, or used for a special 
occasion. 

pied, pid, adi- variegated like a magpie: of various 
colours.—ft. pied'ness, {pie (I).] 
pied-i'terre, pyS-da-ter, (Fr.) temporary lodging, 
piedmont, pid'mtnt, {U.S,} n. a mountain-foot 
region.—Also adi- [Piedmont in Italy, lit. 
mountain-foot.] 

piel’d, pStd, (ShiUc.) atfi- tonsured. (See peel (I).] 
piend, pind, n. a salient angle. [Origin unknown.) 
piepowder, pi'pow-d»r, [obs.) n. a wayfarer, itiner¬ 
ant.—Court of Piepowder<s), an ancient court 
held in fairs and markets to administer justice in 
a rough-and-ready way to all comers—also 
Court of Dusty Feet. [O.Fr. piedpoudreux — 
pied (L. pis, pedis), foot, poudre (L. pulvis), dust.] 
pier, per, n. the mass of stone-work between the 
openings in the wall of a building; the support 
of an arch, bridge, etc.: a masonry support 
for a telescope or the like: a buttress; a gate- 
pillar: a mass of stone, iron-work, or wood¬ 
work projecting into the sea or other water, as a 
breakwater, landing-stage, or promenade: a 
jetty or a wharf.— n. pier'age, toll paid for using 
a pier.—pier'-glass, orig., a mirror hung bet¬ 
ween windows: a tall mirror; pier'-bead, the 
seaward end of a pier; pier'-table, a table fitted 
for the sfiace between windows. [M.E. per, L.L. 
pira\ origin doubtful.] 

pierce, pirs, v.t. to thrust or make a hole through: 
to enter, or force a way into: to touch or move 
deeply: to penetrate: to perforate: to make by 
perforating or penetrating.— v.l. to penetrate.— 
n. a perforation: a stab: a prick.—pierce'- 
able, capable of being pierced.— adf- pier'ced, 
perforated: penetrated.— n. pierc'er, one who 
or that which pierces: any sharp instrument used 

for piercing: a sting: a keen eye (arch.)_ adi- 

pierc'jng, penetrating: very acute: keen.— adv. 
pierc'ingly.—n. pierc'ingness. [O.Fr. percer; of 
doubtful origin.] 

Pierian, pi-i'ri-en, adj. of Pieria, in Thessaly, the 
country of the Muses: of the Muses.— n. pierid 
(DVi-rid), any butterfly of the Pieridae.— n.pl. 
Fierides [pi-er'i-dez), the nine Muses:— sing. 
Pl'erifl.— a. Pi'eris, the cabbage .butterfly genus, 
typical of the family Pier'idae (-de). [Cr. Pierii.) 
Pierrot, pi'e-rS, pyer-d, n. a white-faced buffoon 
with loose long-sleeved garb: (without cap', 
formerly) a member of a group of entertainers 
in similar dress at seaside resorts, etc.: an 18th- 
century women’s low-cut basque, with sleeves:— 
fern. Pierrette'. [Fr., dim of Pierre, Peter.] 
pierst, Spens. for pierced [pa.t. and pa.p.). 
piert. Same as peart. Sro also panley-piert. 
piet. Same as pyot. 

pietd, pyd-td', n. a representation of the Virgin 
with the dead Christ across herlinees. [It.,— 
L. pietds, -atis, pity.] 

pietra-dura, pya'tra-doo'ra, n. inlaid work with 
hard stones—^jasper, arate, etc. [It., hard stone.] 
piety, pi’i-ti, n. pity (oor.): the quality of being 
pious: dutifulness: devoutness; sense of duty 
towards parents, benefactors, etc.: dutiful con¬ 
duct.— ns. pi'etism; pi'etist, one mariced by 
strong devotional feelii^: a name first applied 
to a sect of German religious reformers of deep 
devotional feeling (end of 17th century).—ecffs. 
eiatist'ic, -at. [O.Fr. piete —L. pletSs, ^tis.J 
piani-, pi'f-zd-, pi-e’sd-, in composition, pressure. 
—od/. pieio, short for iHeroeiectric.—n. piezo- 


chem'istry, the chemistry of substaoees under 
high pressure.—Kidf. piezoelec'tric.—w. pieao- 
eiectri'city, elec^icity developed in certain 
crystals by mechanical strain, and tiie e<^ of 
an electric field in producing expansion ana. 
contraction along different axes.— aefl. pieao- 
magnet'k.— ns, pkaomag'netism, magnetism de¬ 
veloped in similar way to piezoekctrkity, using 
magnetic instead of eleptric field; piczoBseter 
(.-om'i-tar), an instrument for measuring 
premure or compressibility. [Gr. plizein, to 
press.] 

piffero, pif'»-rd, n. a fife: an Italian bagpipe: a 
crude oboe.— n. piflcraro (-d'rd), a pmero- 
piayer:— pi. piflerari (-re). [It.,—O.H.G. pflfari 
p^r.] 

piffle, pif'i, n. nonsense: worthless talk.—v./. to 
trifle: to act ineffectually.— adj. piB'ling, trivial, 
petty.—n. piff'ler. [Origin unknown.] 
pig, pig, n. a swine: a young swine; swine's flesh 
as food, esp. that of the young animal: one who 
is like a pig, dirty, gre^y, gluttonous, or can¬ 
tankerous (also used mildly in reproach): an 
oblong mass of unforged metal, as first extracted 
from the ore: the mould into which it is run, 
esp. one of the branches, the main channel being 
the sow: a cleaning brush, scraper, etc., for 
pipes or ducts: a fhast (slang): a policeman 
(slang): segment of an orange (slang). — v.l. to 
bring forth pigs: to live, herd, huddle, sleep, or 
feed like pigs; to eat (slang): — pr.p. pigg'ing; 

pa. t. and pa.p. pigged.— n. pigg'ery, a place 
where pigs are kept: piggishness.— adj. pigg'ish, 
like a pig: greedy: dirty: cantankerous.— adv. 
pigg'ishly.— ns. pigg'ishness; pigg'ie, pigg'y. 
pig'let, pig'Iing, a little pig.— n.pl. pigg'ies, a 
child’s, baby’s, word for toes.— a^. pigg'y, like 
a pig.—pig'-bed, a pig’s sleeping place: a 
mould of sand in which a pig of iron is cast; 
pig'boat (U.S. naval slata), a submarine; pig'- 
deer, the babiroussa.— at^s, pig'-eyed, having 
small dull ^es with heaw lids; pig'-faced.— 
pig'-fish (U.S.), a name lor various kinds of 
grunt (Haemulon, etc.): in Australia, a name for 
various wrasses; pigg'y-bank, a child’s money¬ 
box, shaped like a pig: sometimes a child’s 
money-box of any design.— adi- pig'head'ed, 
having a pig-like head: stupidly obstinate.— 

adv. pig'bead'edly..^ig'head'edne8s; pig'-herd; 
pig'-iron, iron in pigs or rough bars.—v.i. pig'- 
jump (Austr. slang; of a horse), to jump from ail 
four len without brining them together.— 
pig'-lead, lead in pigs; pig'-lily (S.Afr.), the lily 
of the Nile; pig-nut, the earth-nut (Conopo* 
dium); pig'-rat, the bandicoot rat; pig'sconce, 
a pigheaded fellow: a blockhead; pig'skin, the 
skin of a pig prepared as a strong leather: a 
saddle (slang); pig'-sticker; pig'-sticking, boar¬ 
hunting with spears; pig'sty, a pen for keying 
pigs; pig’s'-warii, pig'wash, swill; pig’s'- 
whis'per, a lo^ whisper (dial.): a very short 
space of time; pig'tail, the tail of a pig: the 
hair of the head plaited behind in a queue: a 
roll of twisted tobacco; pig'weed, goosefoot, 
amaranth, cow-parsnip, or other plant eaten by 
pigs; pig'-woman, a woman who roasted pigs at 
fairs.—a pig in a poke (see poke); make a pig of 
oneself (coH.), to overindulge in food or drink; 
pig it (coU.), to live in dir^ surroundings; when 
pigs fly (co//.), never. (M.c. pigge; cf. Du. bigge, 
big.\ 

pig, pig, (Scot.) n. an earthenware crock, hot- 
water bottle, or other vessel: earthenware: a 
potsherd.—pig'-man, -woman, a dealer in pigs.— 
idgs and whistles, wrack and ruin. [Origin 
unknown.] 

pigeon, pii'en, -in, n. orig., a young dove: a dove: 
any bird of the dove family: extended to various 
other birds (e.g. the Cape pigeon): a girl (ods.): 
one who is fleeced (s/rnig).— v.t. to gull.—n. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-mant; for certain sounds in foraign words, see p. viii 
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pig'wmry, a place for keeping pigeons.— 
pvaon-berry ((/.S.), pokeweed or its fruit.— 
MV. pig'sea-braatt'^, having a narrow chest 
with breast-bone thrown forwtird.—pig'eon-flier, 
-flyer, one who sends forth homing pageons; 
pig'oon.^iBg.-—actf. jpig'eon-hcart'ed, timid.— 
pig'eon-hole, a niche for a pigeon's nest: a hole 
of similar appearance: a compartment for 
storing and classifying papers, etc.: a compart¬ 
ment of the mind or memory; (in pi.) the stocks: 
(in pi.) an old outdoor game like bagatelle.—v.r. 
to furnish with or make into pigeon-holes: to 
put into a pigeon-hole: to classify methodically: 
to lay aside and treat with ne^ect.—pig'emi- 
house, a dovecot.— m(|. pig'eon-liv'ered, mild.— 
pig'eon-pair, boy and girl twins or a boy and rirl 
as sole children in a family; pig'eon-pea, dal; 
pig'eon-post, transmi<'sion of letters by pigeons; 
pig'eon's-bkwd, a dark red colour, ruby; pigeon's 
milk, partly digested food regurgitated by pigeons 
to feed their young: an imaginary liquid for 
which children are sent, as on 1st April.— a^j. 
pig'eon-toed, (of birds) having all toes at one 
level: in-to^.—pig'eon-wing, a caper in dancing. 
—clay pigeon (see clay). [O.Fr. pi/on —L. 
pipld, -onts—pipfre, to cheep.] 
pigeon. Same as pidgin. 

piggin, pig'in, n. a small pail or bowl of staves and 
hoops, oneiStave usually prolonged as a handle: 
a vessel of various other kinds. [Poss. from 
pig (2); the Celtic words seem to be from 
English.] 

piggy. See pig (1). 
piggyback. Variant of pickaback, 
pight, pitf an old pa.t. and pa.p. ISpens.) of pitch 
(2), pitched, set: also false archaism for present 
tense.— a4/. well-knit (Spens.): resolved {Shak.). 
pightle, pi'//, n. a small enclosure: a croft. [Ety. 
dub.] 

pigment, pig'm»nt, n. paint: any substance used 
for colouring: that which gives colour to 
animal and vegetable tissues: piment {Scott). — 
aids, pigmental {-men'll), pig'mentary.—n. pig- 
mentft'tion, coloration or discoloration by pig¬ 
ments in the tissues. [L. pigmentum — pingire, to 
paint.] 

pigmy. Same as pygmy. 

pignorate, pignerate, pig'ner-St, v.f. to give or take 
in pledge or pawn.—». pignorft'tion. [L. pignus, 
-eris or -oris, a pledge.] 

pigsney, pigsny, pigsnie, pigz'nt, n. a term of en¬ 
dearment (sometimes contempt), esp. to a 
womnn {arch, or dial.)’, an eye (playfully; obs.). 
(pig’s eye, with prosthetic n (from an eye, mine 
eye).] 

pi-jaw. See pi (3). 

pika, pi'k», n. the tailless hare (Ochotona), a small 
rodent of mountain regions, akin to the rabbit. 
fTungus piika.] 

pike, pik, n. a sharp point: a weapon with a long 
shaft and a sharp head like a spear, formerly 
used by foot-soldiers: a spiked staff: a sharp- 
pointed hill or summit: a voracious freshwater 
fish {Esox lucius) with pointed snout; extended 
to various other fishes: a pick {dial.), —v./. to 
kill or pierce with a pike; to pick {dial.). — adi- 
piked {pikt, pik'id), spiked; ending in a point.— 
R. pik'er, one who picks {dial.) : a pilferer (d/a/.): 
one who bets, gambles, speculates, or does 
anything else in a very small way.—pike'-head, 
the head of a pike or spear; pike'man, a man 
armed with a pike: one who wields a pick; 
pike'-perc)i, a percoid fish with pike-like jaws; 
pike'staff, the staff or shaft of a pike: a staff 
, with a pike at the end.—plain as a pikestaff (orig. 
iwcfcsiaff), perfectly plain or clear. [O.E. pic, 
pick, spike; but also partly from Fr. pic with 
the same meaning, and pique the weapon, and 
mob. partly from Scand.] 
pike, pik, v.l. to speed.—v.r. to betake quickly. 


[Ferh. ong. get oaesetf a pikesttdf pilgrim's 
spiked stair): perh. Fr. plttper, to spur.] 
pika, pik, n. a twnpike: a tml: S' inain rood 
{V.S.). — n: pi'ker, a tramp.—pike'-kaaper, 
.pika'man, a man in charge of a tumpke. [^ort 
for tumpika.] 

pikelet, pik'lit, (local) n. a kind of tea-cake, or 
crumpet, or muffin. [W. bara pyglyd, pitchy 
bread.] 

pikui. Same as picul. 

pilaster, pl-las‘tar, n. a square column, partly 
built into, partly projecting ftom, a wall.— adj. 
pilat'tared. [Fr. pilastre —^It. pllqstro —L. pila, a 
pillar.] 

pilau, ^-low', n. a highly spiced. Eastern dish of 
rice with a fowl, meat, or the like, boiled 
together or separately.—Also pillau', pilaw', 
pilaff' .(or pil'), pilow'. [Pers. pil6w, Turk. 
pilaw, pll&f.] 

pilch, pif/ch, n. a fur cloak: a coarse leather or 
woplien cloak: a rug for a saddle: a light 
saddle; a flannel cloth for wrapping a child.— n. 
pilch'er, a scabbard {Shak.), [O.E. pyl{e)ce — 
L.L. peUicea —L. pellis, skin.] 
pilchard, pil'chard, n. a sea-fish like the herring, 
-but smaller, thicker, and rounder, common off 
Cornwall.—Earlier {Shak.) pil'cher. [Origin 
unknown; poss. Scand. (cf. Norw. pilk, artificial 
bait); Ir. pllseir is prob. from English.] 
pilcom, pil'korn, n. the naked oat, a variety in 
which the glume does not adhere to the grain. 
[For pilled com.] 

pilcrow, piikro, n. a paragraph-mark. [Origin 
obscure.] 

pile,piY, n. a set of things fitted or resting one over 
another, or in a more or less regular figure: a 
heap of combustibles for cremating a dead body, 
or for the burnt-offering, or for burning to death: 
a set of weights fitting one within another: a 
stack of arms: a heap of shot; a set of wrought- 
iron bars placed together for welding and rolling 
into one: a series of alternate plates of two 
metals for generating an electric current: a set 
of coins placed vertically one upon another: a 
_ great amount of money, a fortune {slang): a 
' large supply {coll.): a tall building: an atomic 
pile; the under iron for striking coins {obs.): 
the reverse of a coin (oh.?.).— v.t. to lay in a pile 
or heap: to collect in a mass: to heap up: to 
load with heaps; to accumulate.—v.i. to come 
into piles: to accumulate; to go in crowds: to 
get in or out (with in or out).—n. pi'ler.—pile-up, 
a collision involving several motor vehicles.— 
pile arms, to prop three muskets, orig. with 
fixed bayonets, so that the butts remain firm, the 
muzzles close together pointing obliquely—also 
stack arms; pile on, up, the agony, to overdo 
painful effects by accumulation, etc.; pile up, 
to run ashore: to form a disorderly mass or 
heap: to become involved in a pile-up (q.v.): to 
accumulate. [Fr.,—L. pila, a pillar.] 
pile, pil, n. an arrow-head; a Roman javelin: a 
large stake or cylinder driven into the earth to 
support foundations: an inverted pyramidal 
figure {her.). — v.t. to drive piles into.—pile'- 
driver, an engine for driving in piles: in games, 
a very heavy stroke, kick, etc.; pile'-dwelling, 
a dwelling built on piles, esp. a lake-dwelling; 
pile'work, work or foundations made of piles; 
pilc'-worm, a ship-worm. [O.E. pil —^L. pilum, 
a javelin.] 

pile, pil, a. a covering of hair, esp. soft, fine, or 
short hair: down: human body-hair: a single 
hair: a raised surface on cloth—now distin¬ 
guished from nap as made not in finishing but in 
weaving, either by leaving loops (which may be 
cut) or by weaving two cloths face to face and 
cutting them apart.— aids, pilif'eroua, bearing 
hairs: ending in a hair-like point; pH'ifomH 
hair-like. [L. pllus, a hair.] 


fine, /Sr; mf, hSr (her),' mine: mSte,/Sr; rnSte; moSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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pile, pit, H. (usu. in pi.) a haemorrhoid. — n. pOe'- 
wort, the Irnwr celandine (RohuikuIus ficaria), 
once thought a remedy for piles. [L. pUa, a 
hall.] 

pileorniza, pi^l~d-ri'z», (Jbot.) n. a root-cap. [L. 
mleus, -urn (see next word), Or. rhiza, root.] 
pileum, pi'li-am, n. the top of a bird's headp/. 
pil'ea.— n. piieus, a Roman felt cap: the ex¬ 
panded cap of a mushroom or toadstool, or 
other fungus:— pi. pilei (pi'li-i). — aiffs. pi'leate, 
•d, cap-shaped: capped: crested. [L. pileum, 
piieus, for pllleum, pilleus, a felt cap; cf. Gr. 
pilos, felt, a felt cap.] 

pilfer, pU'fer, v.i. and v.t. to steal in small quanti¬ 
ties.— ns. pil'fcrage. pirfering, pil'fery, petty 
theft; pil'ferer.— adv. pii'feringly. [Prob. con¬ 
nected with pelf.} 

pilgarlick, peelgarlic, pil-, pel-gdt'lik, n. a bald- 
pate: a poor wretch: in whimsical self-pity, 
oneself.— ad), pilgar'licky. [pill (2), peel, and 
garlic, as like a pilled or peeled head of garlic.] 
pilgrim, pH'grim, n. a wanderer, wayfarer (arch. 
and poet.y. one who travels to a distance to 
visit a holy place: allegorically or spiritually, one 
journeying through life as a stranger in this 
world: a Pilgrim Father: an original settler: 
newcomer.— adf. of or pertaining to a pilgrim: 
like a pilgrim: consisting of pilgrims.—n. pil'- 
grimage, the journeying of a pilgrim: a journey 
to a shrine or other holy place or place venerated 
for its associations: the journey of life: a life¬ 
time.— adi. visited by pilgrims.— v.i. to go on 
pilgrimage: to wander.--n.r. pirgrimager, con¬ 
temptuously, one who goes on pilgrimage; 
pil'grinier, one who goes on pilgrimage.— v.i. (or 
v.t. with it) pirgrimise, -ize, to play the pilgrim. 
—pirgrim-bott'ie, a flat bottle with ears at the 
neck for a cord; Pilgrim Fathers, the Puritans 
who sailed for America in the Mayflower, and 
founded Plymouth in 1620; pilgrim’s shell, a 
scallop-shell (called a cockle) used as a sign that 
one had visited the shrine of St James of 
Compostela; pilgrim's sign, a badge, often a 
leaden brooch, obtained at the shrine and worn 
on the hat by a pilgrim. [Assumed O.Fr. 
pelegrin (Fr. pelerin) —L. peregrinus, foreigner, 
stranger; see peregrine.] 

pilhorae, pil'hdr.\, or philhorse, yff' (Shak.). Same 
as lillhorse or thillhorse. 

pili, pe-le", n. the nut (also pili'-nut') of trees of 
the burseraceous genus Canarium. [Tagilog.] 
pill, pH, n. a little ball of medicine: a ball, e.g. a 
cannon-ball, tennis-ball, or (pi.) billiards! facet.): 
anything disagreeable that must be accepted: a 
tiresome person: & doctor (slang; also in p/.).— 
v.t. to dose with pills: to blackball (slang). — 
pill'-box, a box for holding pills: a kind of one- 
horse carriage: a small blockhouse (mil. 
slang); a small round brimless hat; pill'-bug, a 
wood-louse that rolls itself into a bail; pill'- 
woim, a millipede that curls up; pill'wort, a 
water-fern (Pilularia) of lake-margins, with pill¬ 
like sporocarps.—the Pill, pill, any of various 
contraceptive pills (see oral contraception). [L. 
pl/a, perh. through O.Fr. pile, or from a 
syncopated form of the dim. plltUa.] 
pill, pil, v.t. and v.i. to plunder (arch.): to peel 
(dial.): to make or become hairless (obs.). — n. 
(Spens.) husk, integument.— n. pill'age, act of 
plundering: plunder.— v.t. and v.i. to plunder.— 
n. pill 'ager. [O. E. pylian and O. Fr. peter, both— 
L. pllare, to deprive of hair; cf. peel.] 
pillar, pi/'^r, n. a detached support, not necessa¬ 
rily cylindrical or of classical proportions 
(anhit.): a structure of like form erected as a 
monument, ornament, object of worship, etc.: 
a tall upright rock: a mass of coal or rock left 
in a mine to support the roof: anything in the 
form of a column: a supporting post: the post 
supporting a bicycle saddle: a cylinder holding 


the plates of a watch or clock in position: a 
pillar-box: one who, or anything that, sustains. 
— ns. pill'ariat, pill'ar-saint, an ascetic living on 
the top of a pillar, a stylite.—piH'ar-box, a short 
hollow pillar for posting letters in; pill'ar-root, a 
supporting root descending from a branch.— 
from pillar to post, from one state of difficulty to 
another: hither and thither. [O.Fr. piler (Fr. 
pilier)—L.h. pHare^h. pila, a pillar.] 

pillau. See pilau. 

pillicock, pH'i-kok, n. the penis (allusively in 
Shak.): a term of endearment to a boy. (Cf. 
Norw. dial, pill.] 

pillion, pH'yen, n. a pad or light saddle for a 
woman: a cushion behind a horseman for a 
second rider (usu. a woman) or for a bag: the 
passenger-seat of a motor-cycle, or a baggage- 
carrier, usable as an extra seat.— adv. on a 
pillion.— v.t. to scat on or furnish with a pillion. 
— ns. piU'ionist, piU'ion-rider, one who rides 
pillion; pill'ion-seat. [Prob. Ir. pillln, Gael. 
pillin, pHlean, a pad. a pack-saddle— peall, a skin 
or mat, L. pellis, skin.] 

pilliwinks, pH'i-wingks, n.pl. an instrrment of 
torture for crushing the fingers. (Origin un¬ 
known ] 

pillory, pH'a~ri, a. a wooden frame, supported bv 
an upright pillar or post, with holes through 
which the head and hands were put as a punish¬ 
ment, abolished in England in 1837.—v.f. to set 
in the pillory: to hold up to ridicule pr.p. pill'- 
orj ing; pa I. and pa.p. pill'oried.—Also pifl'orise, 
-ize. (O.Fr. pilori; Frov. espllori; of uncertain 
origin.) 

pillow, pil’d, ft. a cushion for a sleeper's head; any 
object used for the purpose: a cushion for lace¬ 
making: a support for part of a structure.— v.t. 
to lay or rest for support: to serve as pillow for: 
to furnish or prop with pillows.—v.i. to rest the 
head.— adis. pill'owed, supported by, or pro¬ 
vided with, a pillow; piU'owy, like a pillow: 
round and swelling: soft.—piU'ow-bere, -beer, 
-case, -slip, a cover for a pillow; pill'ow-cup, a 
last cup before going to bed; pill'ow-fight, the 
sport of thumping one another with pillows; 
pjll'ow-lace, lace worked with bobbins on a 
pillow; piirow-lava, lava showing pillow- 
structure; piH'ow-structure, in lavas, separation 
into pillow-shaped blocks. (O.E. pyle, also 
pylu —L. pulvinus.] 

pillworm, piliwort. See pill (1). 

Pilocarpus, pi-ld-kdr'pes, n. a genus of S. American 
rutaceous shrubs, including jaborandi.— n. pilo- 
car'pine (-pfn), an alkaloid (C|iH|«OfNi) got 
from jaborandi leaves. [Gr. pilos, felt, a ielt 
cap, karpos, fruit.] 

pilose, pi'/ds, adj. hairy: having scattered soft or 
moderately stiff hairs.— ad), pl'lous, hairy.— n. 
piloaity (•los'i-ii). [L. pil6sus~pllus, hair.) 

pilot, pi'ht, n. a steersman (arch.): one who con¬ 
ducts ships ill and out of a harbour, along a 
dangerous coast, etc.: one who actually operates 
the flying controls of an aircraft: one who is 
qualified to act as pilot: a guide: a cow¬ 
catcher (U.S.). — adf. pertaining to pilot(s): 
acting as guide or control: trial, (csp. of model 
on smaller scale) serving to test the qualities 
of a machine, plant, etc.— v.t. to act as pilot to.— 
n. pi'lotage, piloting: a pilot'sfee.—adf. pi'lotless, 
without a pilot: not requiring a pilot, as an 
automatic aeroplane.—pi'lot-balloon', a small 
balloon sent up to find how the wind blows: 
pi‘lot-boat, a boat used by pilots on duty; pi’lot- 
bum'er, -jet, -light (see also below), a small 
gas-burner kept alight to light another; pi'lot- 
cloth, a coarse, stout cloth for overcoats; 
pi'lot-en'gine, a locomotive sent before a train 
to clear its way, as a pilot; pi'lot-fish. a caran- 
goid Osh that accompanies ships and sharks; 
pi'lot-flag, -jack, the flag hoisted at the fore by 
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» vessel needing a pilot; pilot-house, a shelter 
for steering-gear and pilot—also wheel-house; 
pi'lot-jacket, a pea-jacket: pi'lot4ig]ift, a small 
electric light to show when current is on, or for 
other purpose; iMiot officer, in the Air Force 
an omcer ranking with an army second- 
lieutenant; pi'lot-plant, prototype machinery 
set up to begin a new process; pilot scheme, a 
scheme serving as a guide on a small scale to a 
full-scale scheme: pi'lot-whale, the ca'ing- 
whale. {Fr. pi/ote —It. pllota, app. for earlier 
pedota, which may be—^r. pfdon, oar, in pi. 
rudder.] 

Pila(e)neT, also without cap., pile', plk'tar, n. a 
light beer. {Ger. from Pitsea, a city in Czecho¬ 
slovakia.] 

PiUdowB man, pUt'down, Eoanthropus (4.V.). 
pilule, piPdl, n. a little pill.—Also pil'ula.— adj. 

pil'uiar. [L. pUOla, dim. of plla, bail.] 
pilum, pi’hm, n. the heavy javelin used by Roman 
foot-soldiers:—p/. pi'la. {L. pilum,] 
pilus, pi’hs, n. a hair:— pi, pi'll. [L. pllus.) 
piascnt, pi-ment', Ipbs.) n. spiced sweetened wine. 
—Also (Scott) pigment (pig'mant). —n. pimento 
(pi-meariS), formerly Cayenne pepper: now all¬ 
spice or Jamaica pepper, the dried unripe fruits 
of a W. Indian tree (Pimento officinalis) of the 
myrtle family: the tree itself: its wood. [O.Fr. 
piment, Sp. plmiento —L. pigmentum, paint.] 
pimp, pimp, n. one who procures gratifications for 
the lust of others: a pander.— v.i. to pander. 
jOrigin obscure.] 

pimpernel, pim'par-nel, n, burnet (obs.): burnet- 
saxifrage (Pimpinella) (obs.): now, the poor 
man's weather-g^ass (AnagalUs arvensls), a plant 
of the primrose family, with scarlet (or blue, etc.) 
flowers.— n. Pimpinell'a, the anise and burnet- 
saxifrage genus of umbelliferous plants.— 
bastard pimpernel, a small plant (Centunculus 
minimus) akin to the scarlet pimpernel; bog 
pimpernel, Anagallis tenella; water pimpernel, 
brookwe^; yellow pimpernel, the wood loose¬ 
strife (Lysimachianemorum). (O.Fr. pimpernelie, 
mod. Fr. ptmprenelle, and It. pimpinella, burnet; 
origin doubtful.] 

Pimpinella. See pimpernel. 

pimping, pimping, adl- petty: puny: paltry: 

sickly. (Origin obscure.] 
pimple, plm'pl, n, a pustule: a small swelling, 
protuberance, or hill.— atfjs. pim'pled, pim'ply, 
having pimples. (Origin unknown.] 
pin, pin, n. a piece of wood or of metal used for 
fastening things together: a peg or nail: a 
sharp-pointed piece of wire with a rounded head 
for fastening clothes, etc.: an ornamental elabo¬ 
ration of this: a cylindrical part inserted into 
something, as the stem of a key, or part of a lock 
that a hollow-stemmed key fits: the projecting 
part of a dovetail joint: a peg aimed at in 
quoits: a peg in the centre of an archery target: 
the rod of a golf flag: a skittle or ninepin: a 
chess piece: a tuning pe^ in*a stringed instru¬ 
ment: a measuring peg in a drinking-cup: a 
degree, stage, pitch: a Teg (co//.): apeak: the 
projecting bone of the nip: a hard spot or 
excrescence: a cask of 4| gallons: short for 
clothes-pin, rolling-pin, tirling-pin, etc.: an act 
of pinning or state of being pinned: anything of 
little value.—v.r. to fasten with a pin: to fix, to 
fasten, to enclose, to hold down (jfig.): to make 
a small hole in: to insert chips of stone between 
the stones of:—pr.p. pinn'ing; pa-t, and pa.p. 
piaaed.— ns. pian'er, one who pins: pin-maker: 
a pinafore: a head-dress with lappets flying 
loose: one of these lappets; pinn'ing, a fasten¬ 
ing: a chip of stone, etc., inserted in a joint of 
masonry.—pin'ball, a form of bagatelle: a 
scorimi game, played on a slot-machine, in which 
a balf runs down a sloping board set with 
pins or other targets; pm'-butt'ock (Shak.), a 
fite,ffir; ml, Mr (her); mine; mile, 


sharp, pointed buttock; pia'case (obs.): pin'- 
cushiim, a cushion for holding pins; pin'-dust, 
brass Slings, a product of pin-making.— 
pfai'-eyed, long-styled, with the stigma like a pin¬ 
head in the throat of the corolla (esp. of a 
Primula). —^pia'-feather, a young, unexpanded 
feather.— atHs. pin'-feathered; pin'-flre, dis¬ 
charged by a pin driven into the fulminate.— 
pin'flsh, a spiny fish of various kinds; pin'head, 
the head of a pin: a stupid puson (slang); 
pin'hole, a hole (or or made by a pin, or such as 
a pin might make; pinhole photography, the 
taking of photographs by the use of a pinhole 
instead of a lens; pin'-leg' (Scot.), a wooden 
leg; pin'-maker; pin'-making; pin'-maa, a 
seller of pins: a match-stick drawing, in which 
the limbs and body are represented by single 
lines; pin'-money, money allotted to a wife for 
private expenses, ostensibly to buy pins; pia'- 
point, the point of a pin: anything very sharp or 
minute.—v.t. to place, define, very exactly.— 
pin'-prick, the prick of a pin: a petty act of 
irritation; pin'-stripe, a very narrow stripe in 
cloth: cloth with such stripes; pia'table, a pin¬ 
ball machine; pin'tail, a duck of the genus 
Dafila, with a pointed tail: a sand-grouse.— adJ. 
pin'tailed, having a long, narrow tail.—^pin'-tuck, 
a very narrow ornamental tuck.— a^, pin'-ap, 
such as might have her portrait pinned up on a 
wall for admiration.— n. a girl of such a kind: a 
portrait so pinned up.—pin'-wheel, a wheel with 
pin.s at right angles to its plane, to lift the 
hammer of a striking clock; a paper toy wind¬ 
mill : a revolving firework.—a merry pin (arch.), 
a merry mood; on pins and needles, in agitated 
expectancy; pin and web (Shak.), a disease 
of the eye, apparently cataract, characterised by 
a small excrescence like a pin-head, and a film 
(also web and pin); pin it on to (someone), to 
prove, or seem to prove, that he did it; pin one 
(down) to, to keep one strictly to; pin one’s faith 
on, to put entire trust in; pin on one’s sleeve 
(obs.), to make entirely dependent on oneself, or 
at one’s disposal; pins and needles, a tingling 
feeling in arm, hand, leg, foot, due to impeded 
circulation (see also above). [O.E. pinn, prob. 
—L. pinna, a feather, a pinnacle.] 

pifia, pe'nya, n. the pineapple (obs.): a fine cloth 
of pineapple leaf fibre (pifta-cloth). [Sp., pine- 
cone. pineapple.] 

pinacotheca, pin-a-kd-thi'ka, n. a picture-gallery. 
—Also pinakoth'ek (Ger., from Gr.). [Latinised 
from Gr. pinakotheke — pinax, -akos, a tablet, 
picture, thike, repository.] 

pinafore, pin'a-for, -for, n. a loose covering over a 
dress, esp. a child’s.— adj. pin'afored.—pinafore 
dress, skirt, a skirt hung from the shoulders, or 
combined with a sleeveless bodice, [pin, afore.] 

pinakoid, pinacoid, pin'a-kold, n. a crystal face, or 
a crystallographic form consisting of a pair of 
faces, parallel to two axes.— atO. pinakoid 'al, 
pinacoid'al. [Gr. pinax, -6kos, slab, eidos, form.] 

pinaster, pi- or pi-nas’tar, n. the cluster-pine. [L. 
pinSster — pinus, pine.] 

pince-nez, pls’-nb, n. a pair of eye-glasses with a 
spring for catching the nose:—pi. pince'-nez 
(-naz). — a4i, pince'-nezed (-nSd). [Fr., pinch 

nose.] 

pincer, pln'sar, n, a grasping claw or forceps-like 
organ: (in pi.) a gripping tool with jaws and 
handles on a pivot, used lor drawing out nails, 
squeezing, etc.: (in pi.) a twofold advance that 
threatens to isolate part of an enemy's force 
(fig.). —v.r. to pinch with pincers.—pin'car-movc- 
ment. [(O.)Fr. pincer, to pinch.] 

pinch, pinch, pinsh, v.l. to comprns a small part 
of between fingers and thumb or between any 
two surfaces, to nip: to squene: to crush: to 
nip off: to bite (o6r.): to bring or render by 
squeezing or nipping: to affect painfblly or 

,fi>r; mate; mSbn,fdbt; dhen (then) 



iojuriously, aa eoU ot huanr: toaansetoihow 
the efTaeta of lach pain or Injury: to harass: to 
hamper: to reatrict: to atint: to fincHhult with 
{obs.y. to purloin (siany): to arrest (slang): to 
over-urpe (horse-racing): to pluck, play pizzi* 
cato (U.S.): to move along with a lever.—v.i. to 
nip or squeeze: to be painfully tight: to en¬ 
croach: to carp: to live sparin^y: to narrow, 
taper off (mining). —». an act or experience of 
pinching: a critii»l time of difficulty or hard¬ 
ship: an emergency: a pleat (obs,): an upward 
curl of a hat-brim (obs.): a place of narrowing, 
folding, difficuity, or steepness: a quantity taken 
up between the finger and thumb: an iron bar 
used as a lever.—acp. piachcd, having the appear¬ 
ance of being tightly squeezed: hard pres^ by 
want or cold: narrowed: straightened.— n. 
pinch'er, one who, or that which, pinches: (in 
pi.) pincers (dial.). —n. and adj. pinch'ing.— adv. 
pinch'ingly.—pinch'cock, a clamp that stops flow 
of liquid by pinching a tube; pinch'commons, a 
niggard of food; pinch'fist, pinch'gut, pinch'- 
penny, a niggard.— v.i. pinch'-bit (baseball), to 
bat in place of another in an emergency: also 
fig. —pincb'-hitter.—^at a pinch, in a case of 
necessity: know where the shoe pinches, to 
know by direct experience what the trouble or 
difficulty is. [O.Fr. pinderi prob. Gmc.] 

pinchbeck, pinch', pinsh'bek, it. a yellow alloy of 
copper with much less zinc than ordinary brass, 
simulating gold, invented by Christopher Pinch¬ 
beck (c. 1670-1732), watchmaker.— adJ. sham: 
in false taste. 

pindari, pindaree, pin-dS're, n. a mercenary free¬ 
booter troublesome in India till 1817. [Hind. 
pindari.) 

Pindaric, pin-dar'ik, adj. after the manner or 
suppos^ manner of the Greek lyric poet 
Pindar. — n. a Pindaric ode: an irregular ode, 
according to the 17th-century conception of 
Pindar.—v.r. and v.i. Pin'darise, -ize (-dtr-iz). — 
ns. Pin'darism, manner or supposed manner of 
Pindar: ‘intoxication of style’ (Matthew Arnold ); 
Pin'dariat. [Gr. pindarikos — Pindaros.) 

pinder, pin'dnr, it. one who impounds cattle.— 
Also piim'er. [O.E. pyndan, to shut up—pund; 
cf. poind, pound (2).] 

pine, pin, n. any tree of the north temperate coni¬ 
ferous genus Pinus, with pairs or bundles of 
needle-leaves on short shoots and scale-leaves 
only on lo^ shoots, represented in Britain by 
the Scots pine (P. sylvestris; often called Scots 
fir): extended to various more or less nearly 
allied trees and to some plants only superficially 
like: the timber of the pine: a {lineapple plant 
or its fruit.— ad/, of pines or pine-wood.— ns. 
pin'ery, a pine-house: a pine-forest; ptnS'tuni, a 
plantation of pine-trees: a collection of pine- 
trees for botanical or ornamental purposes:— pi. 
pinS'ta.— ad/_. pi'ny (wrongly pl'aey), of, like, or 
abounding in pine-trees.—pine'apple, a pine- 
cone (obs.): a large South American multiple 
fruit shaped like a pine-cone; the bromeliaceous 
plant (Ananas or Ananassa) bearing it: a finial 
shaped like a pine-cone or a pineapple: a 
bomb (s/ang): a hand grenade (s/img); pine'apple- 
weed, the ray less mayweed (Matricaria suaveoiens) 
—from its smell; pine'-barr'en, a level sandy tract 
growing pine-trees: pine'-beau'ty,-car’pct, kinds 
of moths whose larvae feed on pine-trees; ptne'- 
beet'le, any beetle that attacks pine-trees, esp. 
the pine'-chfl'fer (Hylurgus plnlperda), which 
bores up through the leader; pine'-cone, the 
cone or strobilua of a pine-tree; pine'-finch, an 
American finch like the goldfinch: a large gros¬ 
beak of pine-forests; pine’-house, a house in 
which pineapples are grown; pine'-ker'nel, the 
edible seed of a pine-tree of various species; 
plna'-mar'tm, a British species of marten, 
Mastela martes, now rate, dark brown, with 


yellowish throat, and partly arboreal hi habit; 
pine'-oeod'le, the aeictiiar leaf of the pine-tree; 
pine'-tree; piae''^waod, a wood of j&ie-trees: 
pine timber; pfaM'-wool, a fibrous snbstanee 
prepared from the leaves of the pine.—mM- 
tree money, silver money coined at Boston hi the 
17th century, bearing ue figure of a ifine-tree. 
(O.E. pin —L. pinus.) 

pine, OTR, R. punishment, torture (oftr.): suffering 
(arch.): want, starvation (Spens.). —v.r. to 
torment (obs,): to consume, cause to wear 
away: to starve: to grieve for —v./. to 

waste away, esp. under pain or mental diatrees: 
to languish With Idngtng: to long: to repine. 
(O.E. pinion, to torment—^L. poena, punishment.] 
pineal, pin'i-sl or pin’, adl- shaped like a pine- 
cone: connected with the pineai body.—pineal 
body, or gland, a small body at the mid of an up¬ 
growth from the optic thalami of the brain; pineal 
eye, a vestigial third eye in front of the pineai 
body, best developed in the New Zealand Sphen- 
odon. [L. pinea, a pine-cone— pinus, pine.] 
pinfold, p/R'yS/d, R. a pound or enclosure for cattle. 
—v.r. to impound. [O.E. pundfdid, affected by 
pyndan’, see pound, foM, pmder,] 
ping, ping, n. a sharp ringing or whistling sound 
as of a bullet.— v.i. to make such a sound— n. 
ping'er, an acoustic transmitter for the study of 
ocean currents: (cap.’, trademark) a dommtic 
clockwork device set to give a warning signal 
at a chosen time.—^Ping'-lmag', a trademaric for 
table tennis. [Imit.] 

pingie, ping’(g)l, (Scot, and dial.) v.i. to strive: to 
struggle with difflculties, exert oneself strongly: 
to work ineffectually: to trifle or dally, esp. with 
food.—v.r. to contend strongly with: to harass, 
worry; to eat with feeble appetite. —r. a 
strenuous contest or exertion. —r. ping'ler. — 
adJ. ping'ling. (Cf. Sw. pyngla, to be busy in 
small matters, to woric in a trifling way.] 
pinguid, ping'gwid, ad], fat.—v.r. and v.f. ptag'uefy 
(-gwi-/i), to fatten: to make or become greasy.— 
ns. Pinguic'ula, the butterwort genus; pinguid'- 
ity, ping'uitnde, fatness. [L. pinguis, fat.] 
pinguin. Same as penguin (1). 
pinguin, ping'gwin, n. a West Indian plant. 
BromeUa pinguin: its fruit.—Also peng'nia. 
[Perh. L. pinguis, fat; confused with penguin.) 
pinion, pinysn, n. a wing: the lost Joint of a 
wing: a flight feather, esp. the outermost.—y.r. 
to cut a pinion of: to confine the wings of: to 
confine by binding the arms. [O.Fr. pignon —L. 
pinna (penna), wing.] 

pinion, pin'yan, n. a small wheel with teeth or 
'leaves’. [Fr. pignon, pinion, in O.Fr. battle¬ 
ment—L. pinna, pinnacle.] 
pink, plngk, n. a small sailing-ship, usu. with a 
narrow stern.—Also pink'ie, pink'y. [M.Du. 
piiKc)ke; Ger. pinke.) 

pink, pingk. v.r. to stab or pierce, esp. with a 
sword or rapier: to decorate by cutting small 
holes or scallops: to make a serrated edge on.— 
R. a stab; an eyelet.— adj. pinked, pierced or 
worked with small holes.—pink'ing-l'ron, a tool 
for pinking or scalloping; pink'ing-shears, scis¬ 
sors with serrated cutting edges. [Cf. L.G. 
pinken, to peck.] 

pink, pingk, n. any plant or flower of the caryo- 
phyliaceous genus Dianthus, including carnation 
and sweet-wiliiam; extended to some other 
plants, as sea'-pink, thrift, Carolina pink 
(see Carolina, pinkroot), Indian pink (see 
pinkroot): the colour of a wild pink, a light red: 
a scarlet hunting-coat or its colour: the person 
wearing it: one who is something of a socialist 
but hardly a red: the fine flower of excellence: 
the most perfect condition: the highest point, 
the extreme: an exquisite (ohs.).— adf. of the 
colour pink: slightly socialistic: e«|uisite, 
exclusively fashionable (U.S.). — vJ. and v.f. to 
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make or bocinne pink.'—w. pink'inets; pink'ine, 
the reddening of gem-Btones by heat.— adi- 
piok'iflh, somewhat pink.—n«. pink'hhneBB; 
pnik'iiaaa.—adi- pink'y. inclining to pink.— 
piiik'>ey«, acute contagious conjunctivitis: an 
acute contagious infection in horses due to a 
filterable virus, the eye sometimes becoming 
somewhat red: a red discoloration in salt fish, 
etc.— adi- piak'-eyed, having pink eyes (see also 
pink (S))—pink gin, gin with angostura bitters; 
pink'root, Indian pink, Carolina pink, or other 
species of Spigelia: its root, a vermifuge.— in the 
pink, in perfwt health or condition; pink of 
perfection, the acme of perfection. [Etymology 
doubtful.] 

pink, piMgk, It. a yellow lake.—Dutch pink, a 
yellow lake obtained from quercitron bark: 
blood (slang). (Prob. diHerent word from the 
preceding.] 

pink, pi/tgk, v.i. to wink: to blink: to peer; to 
peep.— adi- (Shak.) blinking.— adi- pink'^eyed, 
having small or half-shut eyes (see also pink 
(i))l pink'yi winking. [Da. pinken. to wink.] 
pink, pingk, adi- (Shak.) small.—n. (Scot.) any¬ 
thing small, as a peep of light.— adj. pink'ie, 
pink'y, (Scot.) small.—n. (Scot.) the little finger. 
[Du. pink, the little finger.] 
pink, pingk, penk,pengA, n. a minnow: a samlet. 
(Cf. Ger. dwi. pinke.] 

pink, pingk, n. a tinkling sound: a chaflinch’s 
note: a chaffinch: a type of seabird (ohr.l.—v./. 
to detonate or knock. [Imit.] 

Pinkerton, pmg'k»r~Un, n, a private detective.— 
Also without c(^. [Allan Pinkerton, 1819-84, 
American detective.] 
pinkie, pinky. See pink (I, 3, 5, 6). 

Pinkster, pingk’sur, (V.S.) n. Whitsuntide.—Also 
Pinxter. [Du. pinkUer(en), M.Du. pinxter, ult.— 
Or. pentekoste, pentecost.l 
Pinna, pin'a, n. a genus of molluscs akin to the 
mussels, with triangular shell. [Gr.] 
pinna, pin'a, n. a leaflet of a pinnate leaf, or 
similar expansion: a wing, fin, feather, or 
similar expansion: the outer ear, esp. the upper 
part:— pi. pinn'ae (-e). — adis. pinn'ate, -d, shaped 
like a feather: having a row of leaflets on each 
side of the rachis, or other expansions arranged 
in like manner: (usu. pennate) having wings, 
fins, or wing-like tufts.— adv. pinn'ately.— adjs- 
pinnatifid (pin-ut'i-fid), fiinnately cut nearly or 
about half-way down; pinnatipart'ite, pinnately 
cut rather more than half-way_; pinnat'isect, pinn¬ 
ately cut nearly to the midrib.— n. piiin'ipcd 
(-i-ped), pinn'ipm (-ped; L. pes, pedis, foot), a 
member of the Pimiipe'dia, or paddle-footed 
Carnivora, seals, sea-lions, and walruses.— 
piiui'ulate, -d.— n. pinn'ule, a lobe of a leaflet of a 
pinnate leaf: a branchlet of a crinoid arm.— 
Also pinn'Sla. [L. pinna, a feather, dim. pln- 
nula.] 

pinnace, pln’is, -os, n. a small vessel with oars and 
sails: a boat with eight oari: a man-of-war's 
tender boat: vaguely, a small boat: a whore 
(fig.; obs.). [Ft. pinasse.] 

pinnacle, pin’*-kl, n. a slender turret or spiry 
structure in architecture: a high pointed rock or 
mountain like a spire: the highest point.— v.t. to 
be the pinnacle of: to set on a pinnacle: to raise 
as a pinnacles, to furnish with pinnacles.— 
a^. pinn'aci^. [Fr. pinacie —L.L. pinnaculum, 
dim. frqm L. pinna, a feather.] 
pinnate, etc. See pinna, 
pina^, pin'jr. See pin, pinder. 
piling, pin'It, n. a pinnacle (Scott): a 
IScot.). [Perh. pennant, associated 
^nnq. pinnacle.] 
pwiiQcK, pin'ik, n- the hedge-sparrow: the blue 
M- [M .E. pynnuc.l 
pnaqetL pin'Sd, (Spans.) pa.p, pinioned, 
misprint.] 
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pinny, pinnie, pin'i, n. short for pinafore, 
pianywinkle, pinniewinkle, pin hteingk-l, pilnie- 
winks, pil'ni-wingks, mistaken forms of mlli- 
winks. 

pinochle, pinocle, pin', pia'ak-l, n. a game like 
bezique: a declaration of queen of spades and 
knave of diamonds. [Origin unknown.] 
pinole, pe-nd'la, n. parched Indian corn or other 
seeds ground and eaten with milk: a mixture of 
vanilla and aromatic substances in chocolate., 
[Sp.,—Aztec pinolli.] 

pifton, pin'yon, pen'yon, (U.S.) n. an edible pine- 
seed : the tree bearing it. [Sp.] 
pinscher. See Doberman pinscher, 
pint, pint, n. a measure of capacity--- half a quart 
or 4 gills—in imperial measure (liquid or dry), 
about 568 cubic centimetres, in U.S. measure 
(liquid), 473 cc (dry), 551 cc: a pint of beer 
(toil.): 16 U.S. fluid ounces.— n. pint'a (slang; 
pint of), a drink of milk.—pint'-pot, a pot for 
holding a pint, esp. a pewter pot for beer: a 
seller or drinker of beer; pint'-stoup, a vessel for 
holding a Scots pint (about 3 imperial pints). 
(Fr. pinte; origin unknown.] 
pintado, pin-td'do, n. a kind of petrel, the Cape 
pigeon: the guinea-fowl: chintz (obs.): — pi. 
pinta'dos. [Port., painted.] 
pintail, pin-wheel. See pin. 

pintle, pin'tl, n. the penis (arch ): a bolt or pin, 
esp. one on which something turns. [(3.E. 
pintel.) 

pinto, pin'id, (U.S.) adi- mottled: piebald.—n. a 
piebald horse. [Sp., painted.] 
pinxil, pingk 'sit, (L.) painted (this). 

Pinxter. See Pinkster, 
piny. See pine (I). 

piny, pi'ni, (obs. or dial.) n. Same as peony, 
pioiet, pyo-lii, pyd-la, n. an ice-axe. [Fr.] 
pion. See pi (I). 

pioned. pi'in-id, (Shak.) adj. perh. trenched (cf. 
pioneer): perh. overgrown with wild orchises, 
said to be called pionies (peonies) at Stratford, 
pioneer, pi-e-ner', n. a military artisan, employed 
in peace-time in painting and repairing barracks, 
and such work, in war in preparing the way for 
an army, and minor engineering works, as 
trenching; an excavator: a labourer: one who 
is among the first in new fields of enterprise, ex¬ 
ploration, colonisation, research, etc.— v.t. to 
act as pioneer to: to prepare as a pioneer.— ns. 
pi'oner, py'oner (Shak.), a military^ pioneer; an 
excavator; pi'oning i^ens. py'onings), pioneer 
work; trenching. [0.fr.peonler(FT.pionnier)~ 
pion, a foot-soldier—L.L. pedd, pedmis —L. pes, 
pedis, a foot; cf. pawn (2), peon.] 
pioney, piony. pi'a-ni, n. obs. forms of peony, 
piott-piou, pO-pO, n. a French private soldier. [Fr. 
slang; perh. pion; see peon.] 
pious, pi'as, adi- dutiful: showing, having, or 
proceraing from piety: professing to be reli¬ 
gious.— adv. pi'ously.—pious fraud, a deception 
practised with a good end in view: a religious 
humbug (coll.); pious opinion, a belief widely 
held but not made a matter of faith. [L. pius.] 
pioy, pioye. Same as peeoy. 
pip, pip, n. roup in poultry, etc.: an ailment or 
distemper vaguely imagined: syphilis (slang); 
spleen, hump, disgust, offence (coll.). — v.t. to 
aflect with the pip. [App.—M.Du. pippe —L.L. 
pipita— L. pituita, rheum.] 
pip, pip, n. a pippin (obs.); a small hard body 
(s^ or fruitlet) in a fleshy fruit.— adis. pip'less; 
pipp'y. [App. from pippip.] 
pip, pip, earlier peep, peepe.(5/iaA.), pep, n. a spot 
on dice, cards, dominoes: a star as a mark of 
rank (coU.); a speck: on radar screen, indication, 
e.g. spot of light, of presence of object: a single 
blossom or corolla in a cluster,—a pip (or peepc) 
out, two-and-thirty, one in excess of the total of 
pips aimed at in the old card-game of one-and« 


/die, far; me, hue (her); none: ntdte,fSr; mUle; nuHm,ftHH; dlAeafthen) 


thirty, hence, having overshot one’s mark; 
tipsy. [Ety. dub.l 

piPi V^Pt R* a signal sounding like the word ‘pip*. 

PiPi plPt (*kmg) v.t. to blackball: to pluck, 
plough, reject, or fkil in an examination: to 
foil, thwart, ^ the better of: to hit with a 
bullet or the like: to wound: to kill.—v./. to 
die (esp. with out):—pr.p. pipp'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. pipped.—pipped at the post, defeated at the 
point when success seemed certain. [Perh. from 
pip (2).] , ^ 

pip, pip, v.i. to chirp, as a young bird. [Cf. peep 

(I).! 

pipal, pipui, peepul, pe’pul, -p»1, n. the bo-tree, 
^ind. pipui.] 

pipe, pip, H. a musical wind instrument, or part of 
an instrument, consisting of or including a tube: 
any tube, or tubular part or thing, natural or 
artificial: a pipe-like volcanic vent, mass of ore, 
etc.: an entrance to a decoy: a tube with a bowl 
at one end for smoking: a fill of tobacco: the 
smoking of a fill of tobacco; the note of a bird: 
a voice, esp. a high voice: (usu. in pi.) the wind¬ 
pipe; a stick of e.g. pipeclay for curling hair or 
a wig iSleme): a boatswain’s whistle: (often in 
pi.) a bagpipe.—v.f. to play upon a pipe; to 
whistle, as the wind, or a boatswain: to speak 
or sing, esp. in a high voice: to peep or sing, as 
a bird; to weep: to become pipy.— v.t. to play 
on a pipe: to lead, call, by means of a pipe: 
(with In) to accompany in with pipe music; to 
render, or cause to be, by playing a pipe; to 
propagate by piping (Aorr.); to ornament with 
piping: to supply with pipes: to convey by pipe. 
—fi. pip'age, conveyance or distribution by 
pip:.—odif. piped (pipt) tubular dr fistulous: 
transport by means of a pipe.— n. pipe'ful, 
enough to fill a pipe.— atf/s. pipe'less; pipe'like. 
—R. pip'er, a player on a pipe, esp. a bagpipe: a 
broken-windi^ horse: a young pigeon or other 
bird: a kind of gurnard: a pipe-smoker: a 
decoy dog: a kind of caddis-worm.— fuff. 
pip'ing, playing a pipe: sounding like a pipe: 
whistling: thin and high-pitched: characterised 
by pipe-playing (as opp. to martial music— the 
piping times of peace}: hissing hot: very hot.— 
R. the action of the verb pipe in any sense: pipe¬ 
playing: a system of pipes; tubing: small cord 
used as trimming for clothes: strin|ts and twists 
of sugar ornamenting a cake: a slip or cutting 
from a joint of a stem; hydraulieking.— adj. 
pip'y, pipe-like: having pipes: piping.—pipe'- 
case, a case for a tobacco-pipe; pva'ciay, a fine 
white, nearly pure, kaolin, free from iron, used 
for making tobacco-pipes and fine earthenware, 
and for whitening belts, etc.— vj. to whiten with 
pipeclay.—piped musk, televiaion, etc., contin¬ 
uous background music, or progmmme, etc., 
piped from a central studio or station to other 
buildings; pipe'-dream, a hope or fancy as 
fiitile and unreal as an opium-smoker's dream; 
pipe'-dreamer; pipe'-flsh, a fish (of several 
species) of the sea-horse family, a long thin fish 
covned with hard plates, the jaws forming a 
long tube; pipe'-key. a key with a hollow 
barrel; pipe'-layer, one who lays pipes for 
water, gas, etc.: a political wirwfuller 
pipe'-layiag; pipe'leas or'gaa, a musical instru¬ 
ment, played like an organ, in which sounds, 
buih up f^m whatever harmonics may be 
chosen, are produced by a loud-apeak«; pipe'- 
light, -Hflhter, a spill for liglmag la pipe; 
pipe'-liae, pipe'UBc, a long continupps line of 
piping to carry water from a toaervhir, oii from 
an oibfield, etc: a line of pipii^ to carry solid 
materials: alineofconimiitueation,orsapply,or 
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Pipe RoH; pipe'-orgaa, an organ with pipm; 
pipe'-rack, a rack for tobacco-pipes; Pipe RdU 
(Aisl.), the Great Roll of the Exchequer, contain¬ 
ing yearly accounu of sheriffs, etc. (possiMy 
from its pipelike form); pipe'-stem, the tube of 
a tobacco-pipe; pipe'stmM, a red argillaceous 
stone used by North American Indians for 
making tobacco-pipes: pipa'-stopp'le, -stapp'la, 
a tobacco-pipe stem (5roi.); anything very 
thin and brittle-lookins; pipe'-track, the 
course of a pipe across country; pipe'-tret 
(obs.), mock orange {white pipe-tree}: the lilac 
(blue pipe-tree}-, p^'worb, a vein eff ore in the 
form of a pipe: piping or pipes collectively, as 
in an organ; pipe'woit, a rare rush-like water- 
plant (Eriocauhn septangutare) of Ireland and 
the Hebrides, only European tepresentattva 
of its family Eriocaulaceae; mpe'-wrenck, a 
wrench that grips a pipe when turned one way; 
pip'ing crow, an Australian bird (Chrmnorhina) 
called a magpie, really dtin to the shrlkaa; 
piping hare, a pika.—boatswain’s pipe (see 
whistle); drunk as a piper, very drunk; in ^ 
pipeline, waiting to be con«dered or dealt wiUi; 
in preparation; pay the piper, bear the expense 
(and so call the tune, have control): to have to 
pay heavily; pipe and tabor, a small recorder, 
fingered by the left hand, and a smalt drum 
beaten by the same player with his right, formerly 
in use in rustic jollities; pipe down, to dismiss 
from muster, as a ship’s company; to subside 
into silence; pipe of ^ace (see calumet); pke 
one’s eye, tune one’a pipes, to wero; phl^ not, 
hissing hot, usu. hyperbolically. (O.E.'pipe—L. 
pipdre, to cheep; cf. Du. pifp, Ger. pfeQie.] 
pipe, pip, n. a cask or butt, of two beheads, 
varying according to the wine, ordinarily about 
105 galbns.—pipe'-wina (Shak.), wine from the 
cask, not bottled. (O.F. pipe, cask, tube; cf. 
preceding.] 

pip eroma, pip em'a, (mil. slang} n. the letters PM: 
afternoon (post meridiem.}. (Formerly sig¬ 
nallers’ names for the letters.] 

Piper, pip’erjH. the pepper genus, giving name to 
a family Pipeifi'ceae at dicotyledons.—od/s. 
piperaceotts (-a'shas); ^perk (pip-er'ik}, appHed 

to an acid (C,iH,ii 04 ) got from piperine_ nt. 

piper'idine, a liquid base (C«Hi|N) got from 
piperine; pip'erinc, an alkaloid (CnHt«0(N) 
found in pepper. [L. piper, pepper.] 
pipette, pip-et'j n. a tube for transferring and 
measuring fluids. [Fr., dim. at pipe, pipe.) 
pipi, pe'pi, n. a Brazilian Caesalputia; its pods 
us^ in tanning. [Tupl pipe!.] 
piping. See under pipe (1). 
pipistrelle, pip-is-tref, n. a sntall reddish-browa 
bat, the commonest British bat. [Fr.,—It. 

S lpistrello, a form of ve^ertilio —L. veyrertlHd, 
at— vesper, evening.j 

pipit, pip'ltpn. a lark-lme genus (Anthus) of birds 
akin to wagtails, including Uie titlark. (Prob. 
imit.] 

pipkin, pip'kin, n. a ainall pot, now only of 
earthenware: a piggin (V.S.}. (Pots, a dim. of 
pipe.] 

pqqihii Pfp'fn. R- R fnut pip (obs.): an apple o# 
various varieties. [O.Fr. pepIn.] 
pipsqueak, plp'skwek, (slang} n. something or 
someone insignificant, contcnqrtible: a Genua 
shell of 1st World War; a two-stroke motor- 
eycle. 

pi^. . Same as pipal. 
pi^. See under pipe (I), 
piiinaat, pi'keni, orQ. stingfaig: pleasantly pim- 
gent; appetiaing; kindling Ism int ewst. a. 
plq'uancy.—odv. piq'naady. (Fr., pr^i. of 
otquer, to prick.] 

piqm, pik, n. animoaity or iH^’eeling: offcaee 
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point or punctilio {obs.). — vJ. to wound the 
wide of: to nettle: to arouse, stir, provoke: 
Infi.) to pride oneself (on, upon, (Bosvtell) at). 
[Fr. pique, a pike, pique, piquer, to prick; cf. 
pike, prick.} 

pique, pik, a. in piquet, the scoring of 30 points 
in one hand before the other side scores at alL<— 
v.t. to score a pique against.— v-i. to score a 
pique. [Fr. pic; see piquet.] 
pique, pik, (Brownim) n. for peak (1). 
piqn<,p#'AEd, n. a stiff corded cotton fabric: inlaid 
work of gold or silver in point or strip (some¬ 
times wim mother-of-pearl) on tortoise-shell or 
ivoiy.'>-Also fldf.—piqui work, inlaying in 
piqui: needlework with raised design made by 
stitching. [Fr., pa.p. of piquer, to prkk.] 
piquet. Same as picket. 

piquet, pi-ket', n. a game for two with 32 cards, 
with scoring for declarations and tricks. [Fr.; 
origin unknown.} 

piragua, p/-ra'gH'a, -r&‘, n. a South American dug- 
out canoe, or a craft with a single tnmk as 
foundation, oft«i a schooner-rigged barge.— 
Also peria'gua, or (Fr.) pirogue (pi~r6g'). [Sp. 
piragua —Carib pirama.] 

psraana, pi-ran'ya, piraya, j^ra'ya, perai, pirai, 
pi-rV, ns. i ferocious South American river-fish 
(Serrasalmo or Fygocentrus) of the Characin- 
idae. [Port, from Tupl piranya, piraya.] 
pirameu, pi-ra^rSd-kod', n. the arapaima. 
pirate, pi'ret, -rit, n. one who, without authority, 
attempts to capture ships at sea: a sea-robber: 
a pirates* ship: one who publishes without 
authority of the owner of the copyright: a 
private bus, or its driver, plying on the recognised 
route of others: one who, id ordinary life, 
shows the predatory spirit of the sea rovers: a 
person who runs an unlicensed radio station.— 
y.r. to rob as a pirate: to publish without per¬ 
mission.—fi. piracy (pi're~sl, pi'), the crime of a 
pirate: robbery on the high seas: unauthorised 
publication: infringement of copyright.-^odfr. 
piratic {pi-rat'ik), -al. pc^ining to a pirate: 
practising piracy.— adv. pirat'icaUy. [L. pirSta 
—Gr. peir&tis — peiraein, to attem^.] 
piilicoe, pnriictte, pir', pkr'li-ka, (Scot.) n. a 
peroration: a rdsumi in conclusion.—v.t. and 
v.i. to summarise in conclusion. [Origin 
unknown.} 

pirn, purn, (Scot.) pirn, n. a reel, bobbin, or spool. 
—wind one a bonny pirn, set a fine problem for 
one, involve one in difficulties. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

pirnio, pir'ni, (Scot.) aiV. unevenly wrought: 
striped.—n. (Scot.) a striped woollen nightcap. 
—atO. pira'it (Scot.), interwoven with different 
colours: striped. [App. conn, with pirtf.] 
pirogM, pi-rdg'. See piragua, 
iriroiietta, pirSd-et’, n. a spinning about on tiptoe. 
— v.i. to spin round on tiptoe.—n. pirouett'er. 
[Fr.] » 

pirranru, pi-row'rob, n. among Australian 
aborigines a recognised supplementary husband 
or wife: the relation to such a person.—Also 
adll. [Native word.] 

pis after, pi~zal-S, pis a’li, (Fr.) the last or worst 
shift, a makeshift. 

Piecea. pis'is, pis'is, pide'Ss, n.pl. the class of 
fishes (soo/.): the Fiuies, the twelfth sign of the 
aodiac, or the constellation that formerly coin- 
elded with it (ptttron.). — ns. piscary (pMVri), 
right of fishing: a fidiing pond; pisi^'tor, an 
anifin:—/cm. pisGfi'trix.--oq/s. piscatoriai (pis- 
ke^’eM, -Id'), piscato^r fplr'ks-la-r/), relating 
to fishing: fiwng; piscicokwa (pis-lk's-bs), 
^parasitic within fishes: piaciciil'tural.— ns. pis'- 
ckaltare, the rearing of fish by artificial methods; 
pja^gkatawist: piseifan'na, the assemblage of 
fishes in a region. Ibiination, etc.— adis. pis'- 
, having the term of a fish; piscine (pfs'Iu), 


of fishes: of the nature of a fish; pieciv'oroae, 
feeding on fishes. [L. piscis, a fiu; pi. piscis; 
plsedtor, fidier.} 

piscina, pis-i'ne, pls-i'n», n. a fish-pond: a 
swimmi^pool (as in Roman baths): a basin 
and drain m old churches, usu. in a niche south 
of an altar, into which was emptied water used 
in washing the sacred vessels;— pi. pisci'naa, or 
-ae,—^Also piscine (pis'in, or -in'). [L. piscina — 
piscis, fish.} 

piscine, piscivorous. See Pisces, 
piscine. See piscina. 

pisd, pi-sa, n. rammed earth or clay for walls or 
floors.—Also ad}. [Fr.] 

pish, pish, inter}., of impatience.— n. an utterance 
of the exclamation.— v.t. to pooh-pooh. [Imit.] 
pishogue, pi-shog', (Ir.) n. sorcery. [Ir. piseog.] 
pisiform, pi'si-form, pis'i-fdrm, ad}, pea-shaped.— 
n. a pea-shaped bone of the carpus. [L. pisum, 
pea, forma, shape.] 

pismire, pis'mir, n. an ant or emmet, [piss, from 
the strong smell of the ant-hill, M.E. mire 
(doubtful O.E. mire), ant.] 
piimlite, pi'sd-lit, piz'd-lit, n. a coarse oolite.— atU. 
pisolitic (-lit'ik). [Cr. pisos, pease, iithos, 
stone.] 

pus, pis, (coll.) V.I. to discharge urine.— v.t. to 
discharge as urine: to urinate on.— n. urine.— 
ad}, pissed (slang), extremely drunk,—piss'-a-bed 
(dial), the dandelion; piss'-pot, a chamber¬ 
pot.—piss off (inter}.', vulg.), go away. [Fr. 
pisser.] 

pissasphalt, pis'as-falt, n. a semi-liquid bitumen. 

[Gr. pissa, pitch, asphaitos, asphalt.] 
pistachio, pis-ta'chi-6, -shi-6, -chyo, -shyo, or 
pis-td', or pis-ta', n. the almond-flavoured fruit- 
kernel of a small western Asiatic tree (Pistacia 
vera) of the same genus of the cashew family as 
the mastic tree: —pi pistachios. [Sp. pistacho 
and It. pistacchio —L.L. pistaquium-^r. pistd- 
kion —Pers. pistah.] 

pistareen, pis-ts-rin', n. an old Spanish two-real 
piece formerly current in the United States. 
[Prob. peseta.} 

piste, pest, n. a beaten track, esp. a ski trail in the 
snow. [Fr.] 

pistil, pis'tll, (bot.) n. the ovary of a flower, with 
its style and stigma.— adjs. pis'tillary; pis'tillate, 
having a pistil but no (fkinctional) stamens, 
female.—n. pis'tillode, an abortive pistil. [L. 
pistillum, a pestle.] 

pistol, pis'tl, n. a small hand-gun, held in one 
hand when fired.— v.t. to shoot with a pistol: 
— pr.p. pis'tiriiing; pa.t. and pa.p. pis'tolled.— 
n. pistoleer', one who carries or uses a pistol.— 
pis 'tol-ahot. (Through Fr. and Ger. from Czech.] 
pistole, pls-tol', n. an old Spanish gold coin - 
about 17s. (contemporary value): an old 12- 
pound piece Scots •• £1 Eimlish.— n. pia'tolet, 
a pistol: a pistole: a gold coin of various kinds 
worth about 6s. [O.Pr. pistole, earlier pistolet.] 
piston, pis'tsn, n. a cylindrical piece moving to and 
fro in a hollow cylinder, as in engines and pumps: 
a valve mechanism for altering the effective 
length of tube in brass musical instruments: a 
push-key for combining a number of organ 
stops.—pis'ton-rod, the rod to which the piston 
is fixed, and which moves up and down with it. 
(Fr.,—It. pistone — pestare, to pound—L. pin- 
sire, plstum.] .. 

pit, pit, n. a hole in the earth: a mine shaft: a 
mine, esp. a coal-mine: a place whence minerals 
are dug: a prison, esp. a castle prison entered 
from above (arch.): a cavity .in the ground or in 
a floor for any purpose, as reception of ashes, 
inspection of motor-cars, a bottom-sawyer: a 
place beside the course where cars in a race can 
be refuelled and repaired: a holeibr storing root- 
crops; a covered heap of potatoes, etc.: agrave, 
esp. one for many bodies: hell, or its lowest dqiths: 
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« hole used as* trftp for wild beasts: anenciosure determine or fix (o6s.): to set in a key, to give 

in which animals are kept (esp. bears): anen* this or .that musical pitch, emotional tone, or 

closure for cockfights or the like: the ground- degree of moral exaltation, etc., to: to fling, 

floor of a theatre, or its occupants, or the part of throw, or toss, esp. in such a manner as to fall 

the ground-floor behind the stalls: part of a flat or in a definite position: to loft so as not to 

corn exchange floor assigned to some particular roll much on falling (golf)’ to deliver to the 

business a noisy card game mimkdcing a batsmairby an overhand or underhand throw 

U.S. com exchange; any hollow or depres- {baseball). —v.f. to settle: to alight: to fix the 

Sion, as the pit of the stomach below the breast- choice (on): to encamp: to plunge forward: to 

bone: an Indentation left by smallpox: a oscillate about a transverse axis; to slope 

minute depression in a surface: a hollow made down; to descend or fall awav abruptly: to 

by a raindrop: a thin place in a cell-wall, interlock:— paA, and pa.p. pitched, obs. p^t 

anording communication with another cell (q.v.).—n. act or manner of pitching: a throw or 

ibot.)-. — v,t. to mark with little hollows: to lay cast: degree, esp. of elevation or depression: 

in a pit: to set to fight, as cocks in a cockpit; to highestpoint(/ig.: lit.,arch.)‘, height: a descent: 

match (with against). —v.f. to become marked slope: ground between the wickets (cricket)’. 

with pits: to retain an impression for a time a place set apart for playing or practisit^a game: 

after pressing (med.y. — pr.p. pitt'ing; pe.t. and the point where a lull alights: a station taken 

pa.p. pitt'ed.— ad), pitt'ed, marked with small by a street trader, etc.: the degree of acuteness 

pits.— ns. pitt'ing: pitt'ite, one who frequents of sound: a standard of acuteness for sounds (as 

the pit of a theatre.—pit'-brow, the top of a concert pitch, French pitch): distance between 

shaft; pit'-coal, coal in the ordinary sense—not succaasive points or things, as the centres of temh 

charcoal', pit'-dwelling, a primitive home made in a wheel or a saw, the threads of a screw: (of a 

by roofing over a pit: pit'fall, a lightly covered propeller)theanglebetweenthechordoftheblade 

hole as a trap: a hidden danger (fig.)\ pit'- and the plane of rotation: the distance a propelter 

head, the ground A the mouth Of a pit, and the would advance in one revolution.—ns.pita'er,ona 

machinery, etc.,onit; pit'man,a man who works who pitches: a paving-stone or sett: a baseball 

in a coal-pit or a saw-pit, esp. at sinking, repair, player who delivers the ball to the batsman: one 
and inspection of shafts and at pumping in a who pitches a stall; a cutting Or stake intended 
mine: a rod connecting a rotary with a recipro- to take root; pitch'ing, the action of the verb to 

eating part (f/.5.); pit'-pony, a pony employed pitch: a facing of stone: a foundation of stone 

for haulage in a coal-mine; pil'-prop, a, usu. for a road surface; a cobble-stone surface of a 

timber, support in the workings of a coalmine; road.—pitch-and-toss', a game in which coins 

pit’-saw, a saw used in a saw-pit; pit'saw'- are thrown at a mark, the pfayer who throws 
yer, a bottom-sawyer; pit'-vili'age, a group nearest having the right of tossing all, and 
of miners’ houses near a pit: a cluster of pit- keeping those that come down heads up; 
dwellings; pit'-vi'per, any member of an pitch'ed battie, a deliberate battle on chosen 
American group of snakes, including the rattle- ground between duly arranged sides; pitch'- 
snake, with a pit between eye and nose.—pit and far'thing, chuck-farthing; pitch'fork, a fork for 
gallows, a feudal baron's right to drown female pitching hay, etc.: a tuning-fork.—v.f. to lift 
and hang male felons. [O.E. pytt —L. puteus, a with a pitchfork; to throw suddenly into any 
well.) position.—pitch'pipe, a small pipe to pitch the 

pit, p/f, ». a fruit-stone.—v.f. to remove the stone voice or tune with; pitch'-wheel, a toothed 
from. [App. Du. pit.) wheel which operates with another of the same 

pit, pit, (Scot.) v.f. to put:— pa.t. pat, paf, pa.p. design.—pitch and pay (Shak.), pay ready- 
putten, piit'n, pitt'en. [See put.] money; pitch in, to set to work briskly; pitn 

pita, pe‘t», n. the fibre of various species of into, to assail vigorously; pitch (up)on, to let 
Bromelia, Agave, etc.—Also pi'ta-flax', -hemu'. one's choice fall upon. [14th cent.; ety. 
[Sp.,—Quechua pita, fine thread.] uncertain.] 

Pitaka, pit'i-ki, n. any one of the three divisions pitcher, pich’ar, n. a vessel, usu. of earthenware, 
of the Buddhist canon. [Sans., basket.] for holding or pouring liquids: a cylindrical 

pitapat, pit'e-pat, pitty-pat, pit’i-pat, pit-pat, tinned milk-can (Scof.): jug or ewer (U.S,): a 
pit'pat', adv. with palpitation or pattering.— adj. modified leaf or part of a leaf in the form of a 
fluttering: pattering.—n. a light, quick step: a pitcher, serving to catch insects.—n. pitch'erfnl. 
succession of light taps: a patter.—v.i. to step -Hsitch'er-plant, an insectivorous plant with 
or tread quickly: to patter: to palpitate. [Imit.] pitchers, esp. Nepenthes,' also Sarracenia, 
pitara(h). Seepetara. Darlingtonia, etc.—^little) pitchers have (long) 

pitch, pich, n. the black shining residue of distilla- ears, children tell takes: there may be listeners, 
tion of tar, etc.: extended to various bituminous [O.Fr. plcher —L.L. picdrium. a goblet—Gr. 
and resinous substances, as Burgundy pitch .— bikos, a wine-vessel.] 

v.f. to smear, cover, or caulk with pitch.—it. piteous,pir/-as, compassionate (arch.): fitted 
pitch'iness.— adi- pitch'y, like or characteristic to excite pity: paltry (Milt.). — adv. pit'eonaly.— 
of pitch; smeared with pitch: abounding in n. pit'eousness. [O.Fr. pitas, piteus; cf. pity.) 
pitch: black.—ud/. pitch'-black, black as pitch, pith, p/r/i,n. the soft tissue within the ring of vaseu- 
—pitch 'blende, a black mineral of resinous lustre, lar bundles in the stems ofdicotyiedoaous plants: 
fundamentally composed of uranium oxides, a similar material elsewhere, as the white inner 
source of uranium and radium.—od/. pitch'-dark, skin of an orange: spinal marrow: innermost 
utterly dark.—pitch'piae, a name for several part: condensed substance, essence: mettle: 
American pines that yield pitch and timber vigour: significant meaning: importance.— 
(Pinus paluslrU, P. rigida, etc.); pitch'stom, a v.f. to remove the pith of: to sever, pimee, or 
volcanic gbus of resinous lustre, usu. acid; destroy the marrow or central nervous system of. 
pltch'-tree, a tree yielding pitch, turpentine, or — adv. pith'ily.— n. pith'iaaeB.— ad/s. pith'fni', 
resin, esp. silver fir, spruce, kauri pine, Amboina pitta'lesa; pHb'lika; pith'y, full of pith: forcible: 
pine. [O.E. pfe—L. p/x, p<c<5.] strong: energetic; sententious and masterfiil. 

pitch, pick, v.f. to thrust or fix in the ground: to —pith'hall, a pellet of pith; pith'-hat, a sun¬ 
set up: to establish: to set or plant firmly: to helmet of sola pith; pidi-tree, a tropical African 
set in position: to lay out for sale: to set, cover, papilionaceous tree (Herminlera elaphroxylon) 
stud, orfam: to pave with stones set on end or -whose very pith-like wood is used for floats, 
on edge; to make a foundation of stones for: canoes, etc. [O.E. p/fha; Du. p/f, kernel.] 
to set in array (abs.)\ to pit in opposition: to PUhecanthropus, piths-kan'thro-pss, pith-e-kan- 
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fhrd’p»s, n. a fossil hominid discovered by 
Dr Eugene Dubois in Java in 1891 >92. {Gr. 
pitkikos, ape. anthrdpos, man.) 
pithecoid, pith-i’koid, ad}, ape-iike. [Cr. pUhikos, 
ape, eidos, form.) 

pithos, pith’os, n. a large Greek wine-jar. [Gr.] 
pit-mirk, pU’mirk, (Scot.) atO. pitch-dark, 
piton, pe'i3, n. iron peg or stanchion to which a 
rope may be attached, used in mountaineering. 
[Fr.J 

Pitta, pit’a, n. a genus of birds, the so-called ant- 
thrushes of the Old Worid. [Tclugu pitta.) 
pittance, pit'ons, n. a special additional allowance 
of food or drink in a religious house, or a be¬ 
quest to provide it: a dole; a very small portion 
or quantity: a miserable pay. [O.Fr. pitonrc— 
L. pietds, pity.) 

pitter, pit'or, v.i. to make a sound like a grass- 


sound.—Also R. [Imit.] 

pittie-ward, pit'i-w»rd, n. an unexplained word in 
Shakespeare (Merry Wives III, i). 

Pittite, pit'll. It. a follower of William Pitt (1759- 
1806), statesman.— n. Pitt'ism. 
pitty-pat. See pitapat. 

pituita, p/l-u-i'ta, pituite.prl'ii-it, n. phlegm.— adf- 
pitO'itary.— a. pitu'itrin, a hormone produced by 
the pituitary body.—pituitary body, a ductless 
gland at the base of the brain affecting growth, 
once thought to produce mucus. [L. pituila.] 
pity, pit'i, n. a feeling for the sufferings and mis¬ 
fortunes of others: a cause or source of pity or 
grief: an unfortunate chance: a matter for 
regret.— v.t. to feel pity for: to feel grief at: to 
cause pity in ( 065 .):— pr.p. pit'ying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. pit'icd.— adf. pit'iable, to be pitied: miser¬ 
able, contemptible.— n. pit'iableness.— adv. pit'- 
iaUy.—ff. pit'icr.— a^. pit'iful, feeling pity: 
compassionate: exciting pity: sad: despicable. 
—flaw, pit'ifnl (Skak.), pitifully.—n. pit'ifol- 
nesB.— adj. pitiless, without phy: cruel.— adv. 
pit'ilessly.—n. pit'ilesaneas.— adv. pit'yiugly.—it 
pitiath me, you, them, etc. (Pr, Bk.), it causeth 
pity in me, you, them, etc. (O.Fr. piieiFr. pitie. 
It. pUtd) —L. pietas, pietStis — pius, pious.] 
pitynasis, pit-i-ri'i-sh, n. a branny scaliness of the 
skin.— ad}, pit’yroid, bran-like. [Gr. pityron, 
bran.] 

pib. pyod, pi'oo, (It.) more.—pib mosso (md'so, 
md'sS), quicker. 

pium, pi-dom', n. a small but very troublesome 
Braxiiian biting fly. [Tupi.] 
pivot, piv'et, n. a pin on which anything turns: a 
soldier upon whodt, or position on which, a body 
wheels: a centre-half in football: that on whkti 
anything depends or turns: a man of cardinal 
importance in an industry: a movement-of the 
body as if on a pivot.— adf. of the nature of a 
pivot; cardinal: serving as a pivot.— v.t, to 
mount on a pivot.— v.i. to turn on or as if on a 
pivot.—fldi. piv’irtal.— adv. piv|otaily.— adf- piv¬ 
oted.— ns. ptv'oter, one who makes and fits 
pivots: a golfer who turns his body; piv'oting, 
the pivot-work in machines.—piv'ot-bridge, a 
swing-bridge moving on a vertical pivot in the 
middle; piv'ot-nan, a man on whom a body of 
soldiers turns: a man of cardinal importance in 
industry, etc. [Fr. pivot, perh. related to It. 
piva, pipe, peg, pin.] 
j^piks,n. Same as pyx. 
pixy, pixh, pik'sif.Mial.I S.W. England, pisky, 
pis'ki) n. a smsJ^airy.— adfs. pixilated, pfx'- 
■atud, bemused, bewildered: slightly crazy: 
intoxkated; pix'y-led, bewildered.—-pix'y-riim, 
a fairy-ring: pix'y-stool, a toadstool or muah- 
roonk. [O^n obscure; d*. Sw. pysk, pytke, a 
■mall fairy.] 

piap, iffz, R. a term of imprecation, pox, pest.-^ 
[OngWi unknown.) 

(It.) an open pie of bread dougAt 
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with tomatoes, cheese, etc.—pixzetia, pit-so^i’a, 
a bakery or restaurant where pizzas are sold and/ 
pr made. 

pizzicato, pit-si-kS'td, (mus.) adf. played by 
plucking the string, not with the bow—contra¬ 
dicted by arco or col area. — adv. by plucking.— 
n. a tone so produced: a passage so played: the 
manner of playing by plucking. [It., twitched 
—pixiicare, to twitch.] 

pizde, pix'l, n. a penis: that of a bull used as 
instrument of punishment, for flogging. [L.G. 
pesel or Flem. pexel.) 

placable, plak' or piak'tdil, ad}, that may be 
appeased; relenting: willing to forgive.— ns. 
placability, plac'aUeRess.— adv. plac'aMy.— v.t. 
placate (pia-kdt', pla~kat', plak', plak’it), to 
conciliate.— n. placfi'tion, propitiation, —adf. 
placatory (plak’ or plak's-t»~rl, pia-ki’), con¬ 
ciliatory. [L. pUeSre, to appease, akin to placere.) 

placard, plak'drd, n. an official permit or pro¬ 
clamation with a thin seal (ohs.)-. a written or 
printed paper stuck upon a wall or otherwise 
displayed as an intimation: a placcate or placket 
(abs.). — v.t. placard (plak’drd or ph-kdrd'), to 
publish or notify by placard t to post or set up 
as a placard; to put placards on or in. [O.Fr. 
plackort, placard, etc.— plaquier, to lay flat, 
plaster—M.Flem. p/aclreR, to plaster.] 

placate, etc. See placable. 

placcate, plak'at, n. See placket. 

place, pl&s, n. an open space in a town, a market¬ 
place or square: in street names, vaguely a row 
or group of houses, often short, secluded, or 
mean; a portion of space: a portion of the 
earth’s surface, or any surface; a position in 
space, or on the earth’s surface, or in any system, 
order, or arrangement: a building, room, piece 
of ground, etc., assigned to some purpose (as 
place oj business, entertainment, worship): a 
particular locality: a town, village, etc.: a 
dwelling or home: a mansion with Its grounds; 
a battlefield (obs.): a fortress, fortified town 
(obs.): a seat or accommodation in a theatre, 
train, at table, etc.: space occupied; ropm; the 
position held by anybody, employment, office, a 
situation, esp. under government or in domestic 
service: due or proper position or dignity; that 
which is incumbent on one: precedence: posi¬ 
tion in a series: high rank: position attained 
in a competition or assiraed by criticism: posi¬ 
tion among the first three in a race; stead: 
passage in a book (obs.): a topic, matter of 
discourse (obs.): pitch reached by a bird of 
prey (obs. except in pride of place). — v.t. to put 
m any place: to assign to a place: to find a 
place, home, job, publisher, etc., for: to lay 
(before; Jfg.); to induct: to identify; to invest: 
to arrange (loan, bet, etc.): to put (trust, etc., in); 
to ascribe (to; arch.). —o<(/s. placed, set in place 
or in a place: having a place: among the first 
three in a race; inducted to a charw; placeless, 
without place or office.— ns. placement, placing 
or setting: asugning to places: idae'er.—rplace'- 
himter, one who covets and strives after a public 
post; place'-kick, in football, a kick made when 
the ball has been placed on the ground for that 
purpose; placc'man, one who has a place or 
office under a government:— pi, place'men; 
piacc'-monger, one who traffics in apMintments 
to places: place'name, a geognpbKal proper 
name.—give place, to make room: to be super¬ 
seded; have place, to have existeiioe: in pbee, 
inpoaition: opportune; in ffie Int ^ace, firstly, 
originally; oat of place, out of due position: 
inappropriate, unseasonable; taka place, to come 
to ^ss: to take mecedmee; turn someasH’a 
pla^ to act as snbstitute for, or successor to, 
someone. [Fartly O.E. (Nonjramb.) pimee, 
marketplace, but mainly Fr. pMee, both from 
L. pkaea—Gt. pkaeia (hodos), broad (street).) 
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placebo, pla^'bS, n. ves^en for the dead: a 
sycophant (ofts.): a medicine given to hiunour 
or gratify a patient rather than to exercise any 
physically curative effect: a pharmacologicaHy 
inactive substance administered as a drug either 
in the treatment of psychological ilbiess or in 
the course of drug trials. (From the first words 
of the first ant^on of the office, PlacibS 
Domittd, I shell please the Lord.] 
placenta, pb-sen'ta, n. the structure that unites 
the unborn mammal to the womb of its mother 
and establishn a nutritive connection between 
them: the part of the carpel that bears the 
ovules (dor.): a structure bearing sporangia; 
— pi. placon'tae (rti). —^acen'tal.— H.pl. 
PMeentalia (plas-tit-ia'll-a), the Eutheria or 
placental mammals.—n. pliwenti'tion, the ar> 
rangement and mode of attachment of placentae 
or of placenta and fetus.— tuU. placent'iform, 
cal^shaped. [L. placenta, a flat cake—Cr. 
plakoels (contr. plakoas) from plax, plakns, any* 
thing flat.] 

placw, pku'ar, pids'ar, n. a superficial deposit 
from which gold or other mineral can be washed, 
[ffp. placer, sandbank— plaza, place.] 
placet, pli’set, pla’ket, n. a vote of assent in a 
governing body: permission given, esp. by a 
sovereign, to publish and carry out an ecclesi¬ 
astical ofoer, as a papal bull or edict. (L. 
placet, it pleases, 3rd sing. pres, indie, of 
plaeire, to please.] 

placid, plas'id, odf. calm.— ns, placid'ity, plac'id- 
neas.-^v. plac'idly. [L. placidus—placire, to 
please.] 

placitum, plas’l-tam, plak'l-td&m, n. a decision of 
a court or an assembly; a plea or pleading:— 
pi. plac'ita.—Also plac'it (wrongly plac'et).— 
adj. plac'itory, relating to pleas or pleading. [L. 
pa.p. neut. of placire, to please.] 
placK, plak, n. an old Scottish copper coin worth 
a third part of an English pminy of the same 
period.—plack'less. (Prob. Fiem. placke, an 
old Flemish coin, orig. a flat disk.] 
placket, plak'it, n. in armour, a breastplate or 
backplate, or a leather doublet with strips of 
steel {obs. placc'ate): an apron: a petticoat: a 
placket-hole: a pocket, esp. in a skirt: a woman. 
— Shak. also placc'at.—plack'et-holc, a slit in 
a skirt. (Origin obscure; cf. placard.] 
placoderm, pUtk'6-durm, ad!, covered with bony 
plates, as some fossil fishes.— n. a fish so 
coverra. (Gr. plax, plakos, anything flat, derma, 
skin.] 

placoid, plak’aid, adi- plate-like: having placoid 
scales, Irregular plates of hard bone, not imbri¬ 
cated, as sharks. (Gr. plax, plakos, anything 
flat and broad, eldos, form.] 
plafond, pla-f3, n. a ceiling, esp. decorated: a 
soffit: a game like contract bridge. [Fr., ceiling, 
score above the line in bridge— plat, flat, fond, 
bottom.] 

plagal, pm’gl, imus.') adi- of a Gregorian mode, 
having the final in the middle of the compass 
instead of at the bottom—opp. to authentic .— 
plagal cadence, one in which the subdominant 
chord precedes the tonic. (Gr. plagios, sidewise 
—plagos, a side.] 

pla^, pidzk, (Fr.) a fashionable beach: a bri^t 
or dark area seen on spectroheliograms, showing 
respectively an area of heated or cool gas on the 
sun’s surface. 

fUa^tOY, pla’JI-a~rl, n. one who steals the thoughts 
or writings of others and gives them out as his 
own: the crime of plagiarism.—(o6.t.) 
practising or got by literary theft.— v.t. pla giar- 
ise, -ise, to steal from the writings or ideas of 
another.— ns. pla'giarism, the act or practice of 
plagiarising; pla'gfarist, a plagiary. [L. p/ngf- 
arius, a kidnapper, plagiary—pAfga, a net.] 
plagioclaac, pla'Jl-MIds, ~klaz, or plpf, n, a feld- 
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spar whose cleavages are not at right angles— 
albite, anorthite, or any mixture of them. (Or. 
plagios, oblique, khtsis, a fracture.] 
iMagiostome, plA'Jl.^st6m, n. a plagiostomous 
fish, one of the Plaghrstomata (-std'm»-1a) or 
Plagiostomi (ros’ta-mi), the cross-mouthed fishes, 
shiurks and rays, having the mouth as a trans¬ 
verse slit on the under side of the head.—edfs. 
plagiostom'atoHS, plagios'teraoiis. (Cr. plagios, 
crosswise, stoma, -atos, mouth.] 
plagiotropism, pld~JI-ot'raiplxm, n. orienting at 
riiht angles to the direction of stimulus.--^, 
plagiotropic (-d^trop'lk). — ad*. plagkrtrap'Ically. 
—adi. plagiotropous i-oi’ra-pas). (Gr. plagios, 
crosswiw, tropos, a turning.] 
idagium, pU’JIram, n. the crime of kidmpping. 
[L. pidgium — pUga, a net-] 
piMue, plag, n. a blow or wound {.obs.y. an 
affliction regarded as a sign of'divine displeasure: 
a deadly epidemic or pestilence, esp. a fever 
caused by a bacillus (ff. pestts) transmitted by 
rat-fleas from rats to man, characterised 1^ 
buboes, or swellings of the lymphatic glands, 
by carbuncles and petechiae; murrain: any 
troublesome thing or person: trouble (coll.). — 
*.t. to infest with disease (rare): to Mter or 
annoy— adi. plague'cama (coll.), troublesome, 
annoying.— ad*, pla'guiiy, confoundedly.— adi. 
plaga|r (pli’gl), of, or of the nature of, plague: 
vexatious: troublesome; confounded.—^v. 
(Shak.) confoundedly.—plague'-pit, a common 
grave for plague victims; puvua'-sora, an ulcer 
due to plague: plague'-spot, a spot on the skin 
indicating plague: a place where disease is 
constantly present: an evil place.—a<(f. plague'- 
stricken.—plague on, may a curse rest on; 
what the (Sknk. a) plague, whaMhe devil. [O.Fr. 
plague —L. pUga, a blow; cf. Gr. pligi.] 
plaice, olds, n. a yellow-spotted flatfish of the 
fam. Pleuronectidae (Pleuronectes platessa). — 
plaice'-mouth, a mouth placed awry.— md. wry- 
mouthed. (O.Fr. plats (Fr. pile) —L.L. platessa, 
a flatfish—perh. Cr. platys, flat.] 
idaid, piSd (by the English also plod), n. a long 
piece of woollen cloth, worn over the shoulder, 
usually in tartan as part of Highland dress, or 
checked as formerly worn by Lowland shep¬ 
herds: cloth for it: a plaidman.—<»(/. like a 
plaid in ftattern or colours.— adi. plaid'ed, wear¬ 
ing a plaid: made of plaid cloth.— a. plaid'ing, 
a strong woollen twilled fhbric.—plaid'aiaa, a 
Hi^lander; plaid'-neuk' (-nwk), a pocket at the 
end of a plaid. [Perh. Gael, plalde, a blanket; 
but that may be from the Scots word.] 

Plaid Cymru, plid kdbm’rl, (W.) the Welsh 
Nationalist party. 

piaia (nrcA.), p/d/i, v.t., v./. to complain: to lament. 
— n. a complaint.— n. plain'ant, one who com¬ 
plains: a plaintiff.—a<0. plain'ful.— n. plaiB'ing 
(Shak.), , complaint. (O.Fr. plaigner (Fr. 
plaindre) —L. plangire, to beat the breast, 
lament.] 

plain, p/dn, odf. flat: level: even: unobstructed: 
without obscurity: clear: obvious: simple: 
downright, utter: not ornate: unembelijshed: 
unvariegated: uncoloured: unruled: without 
pattern, striation, markings, etc.; without ^loss: 
uncurled: not twilled; not elaborate: without 
addition: not highly seasoned; deficient in 
beauty; (in meiosis) ugly; without subtlety; 
candid: outspoken: straightforward: undis¬ 
tinguished : ordinary; other than a court card: 
other than trumps.—it. an extent of level land: 
the open country, esp. as a field of battle or as 
a setting for pastoral or romantic literature 
(poetic). — adv. clearly: distinctly.— v.t. (Shak.) 
to make plain.— adi. piain'ish.— adv. plain'ly.— 
n. plain'neas.—plain'-chant, plainsong.— 
plain'-clollics, wearing ordinary clothes, not uni¬ 
form, as a policeman on detective woric.— v.i. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



pliia'>coak, to cook ordinary dishes.—v.l. and 
V.L idaia'-dnm, to darn with the ordinary cross 
pattern.—plam'-deal'er, one who is caniud and 
outspoken.—n, and od/. plaui''daal'uig.— atfi- 
plaia'>heart'ed, having a plain or honest heart: 
sincere.—plain'*lMart'edness: plain sading (see 
l^ne); ptains'mant a dweller in a plain; plain'- 
song, unmeasured music sung in unison in 
eccmastical modes from early times, and still 
in use in R.C. and some Anglican churches: a 
simple melody: that to which a descant can 
be added.— tufj. (.Shak.} singing a simple theme. 
—pbutt'-speakiag, straightforwardness or blunt* 
ness of speech.— tu^. plain'-apoken, plain, rough, 
and sincere.—plain'etanae {Scot.), flautones, 
pavement (also plain'stones); piain'woric, plain 
needlework, as distinguished from embroidery. 
—plain as a pikestaff (see pike (I)). [Fr.,—L. 
pliiuu, plain.] • 

maiat, n/dnr, n. lamentation: complaint: a 
mournful song: a statement of grievance, esp. 
the exhibiting of an action in writing by a 
complainant in a court of law.— a4i. plaiatTal, 
complaining.—n. plaint'iff {Eng. lawi one who 
commences a suit against another—opp. to 
defendant. —Also adj. {Spens.). — add. plaiitt'ive, 
mournful.—odv. ph^'ively.— n. plaint'iveaess. 
— atU. plaint'lesa. [O.Fr. plelnte (Fr. plainte) — 
L. plangire, planctum, to bMt the breast, lament.] 
plaister, plSs’ter, n. an obsolete or Scots form of 
plaster. 

plait, pUa, pidt, plet, n. a pleat or zigzag fold 
(usu. pleat, and pron. plet even when spelt plait): 
a braid in which strands are |»ssed over one 
another in turn: material so braided: a braided 
tress or queue (in these senses usu. plat, and 
sometimes saalt plat).—v.r. to pleat (usu. plet): 
to braid or intertwine (usu. pUu). — adJ. plait'ed. 
— ns. plait'er; plait'ing. [O.Fr. pleit, phit (Fr. 
pll) —L. plicdre, -Itum, -drum, to fold.] 
plan, plan, n. a figure or representation of any¬ 
thing projected on a plane or flat surface, esp. 
that of a building, floor, etc., as disposed on 
the ground: a large-scale detailed map of a 
small area: a scheme for accomplishing a pur¬ 
pose: a purposed method: a scheme drawn up 
beforehand: a scheme of arrangement: in the 
Methodist churches, a quarterly programme of 
services with preachers for each church in the 
circuit.— v.t. to make a plan of: to design: to 
lay plans for: to devise: to purpose.— v.l. to 
make plans:— pr.p. plann'ing; pa.i. and pa.p. 
planned.—plann^, intended: in accordance 
with, or achieved by, a careful plan made before¬ 
hand; plan'less,— n. planner.—plan-position indi¬ 
cator {radar), an apparatus in which the position 
of reflecting objects is shown on the screen of 
a cathode-ray tube, as if on a plan:—abbrev. 
P.P.l. [Fr.,—L. pldnus, flat.] 
planarian, pb-nd'ri-en, adj. and n. turbellarian. 
[L. pl&ndrius, on level ground ftaken as if mean¬ 
ing flat)— plSnus, flat.] 

I planch, plansh, it. a plank {obs.): a floor {dial.): 
a slab.— v.t. (o6r.) to floor: to boards—a4/. 
planch'ed, {Shak.) boarded.— ns. planchet (plan’- 
shit), a blank to be stamped as a coin; plaachette 
{pla-shet, plan-shet'), a board mounted on two 
castors and a pencil-point, used as a medium for 
automatic writing and supposed spirit-messages. 
[Fr. planche —L. planca.] 

Planck’s constant, plangks kon’stent, the constant 
(k), in the expression for the quantum of energy, 
equal to 6-626 x 10-'* J s (joule second). [Max 
Karl 4|mst Ludwig P/anck, 18S8-1947, German 

n. any tree of the genus Platanus (see 
plataao), esp. the oriental plane (P. orleatalls) 
and the North American viane or buttonwood 
(P. oectderualls), trees with palmatifid leaves 
ytmddin g their bWk in thin slabs: in Scotland 


the gnat maple {Acer pseudr^haomis).- , _ 
tree. [Fr. plane — L.pUitaHtis; see plidaae.] 
piane, plin, n. a surface on which, if any two 
points be taken, the straight line joining them 
will lie entirely/ on the surface {geom.): aiw flat 
or level material surface: one of the thin hori- 
zonul structures used as wings and tail to 
sustain or control aeroplanes in flight: short 
for aeroplane or airplane (also ’i^lane): an act 
of planing or soaring: in mines, a main road 
for transport of coal or other mineral: any 
grade of life or erf' development or level m 
thought or existence.— adl. having the character 
of a plane: pertaining to, lying m, or confined 
to a plane: level: smooth.— v.t. to make plane 
or smooth (see also plane (3)).— v.l. to travel by 
aeroplane: to soar: to volplane.— adl. plaw 
(plin'ar). —nr. plaaation {pb-nd'sken), making 
level; planer {plin'er), one who levels or makes 
plane: a smoothing instrument (see also plane 
(3)): a wooden block beaten with a mallet to 
level a forme of type; planigraph (p/an'i-grdO, 
an instrument for reducing or enlarging draw¬ 
ings; plaumeter {pbH-im'l~t»r), an instrument 
for measuring the area of a plane figure.— 
adis. planimetrk (plan-, pUm-i-met'rlk), -al.— 
ns. plammetry {plan-lm'i-tri), the mensuration 
of plane surfaces; planisphere {plan'), a sphere 
projected on a plane: map of celestial sphere, 
which can be adjusted so as to show the area 
visible at any time.— adls. planiapher'ic; pli'no- 
con'eave, plane on one side and concave on the 
other; pU'no-cen'ical, plane on one side and 
conical on the other; pU'no-con'vex, plane on 
one side and convex on the other.— ns. ^anom'- 
eter {plan-), a plane surface used in machine¬ 
making as a gauge for plane surfaces; Planor'Ms, 
a genus of pond-snails with flat spiral shell.— 
planar diode, one with plane parallel electrodes. 
— a<ff. planc'-pol'ariBcd, -ized, (of Hght) consist¬ 
ing of vibrations in one plane only.—^^nc (or 
plain) sailing, the calculation of a ship’s place 
in its course as if the earth were flat instead of 
spherical: easy work or going; plane'-taUc, an 
instrument usm in field-mapping, with a sighting- 
telescope for observing objecu, whose anglm 
may be noted on a paper on the table of the 
instrument: an inclined table on which ore is 
dressed.— v.f. to survey with a plane-table. [L- 
planum, a flat surface, neut. of planus, flat; cf. 
plaint word.] 

plane, plan, n. a carpenter's tool for producing a 
smooth surface by paring off shavings: a tool 
or machine for smoothing other things.—v.r. to 
smooth or remove with a plane (see also plane 
(2)).—R. pU'ner, one who uses a plane: a tool 
or machine for planing.-T-plin'ing-inacbine', a 
machine for planing wood or metals. [Fr. plane 
—^L.L. plana — plSnSre, to smooth.] 
planet, plan’it, n. in old astronomy, a heavenly 
body whose place among the fixed stars is not 
fixed (including sun and moon): a body (other 
than a comet or meteor) that revolves about 
the sun (including the earth) reflecting the sun’s 
light and generating no heat or light of its own: 
a satellite of a planet {secondary planet): an 
astrological influence vaguely conceived,—n. 
planetd'rium, a machine showing the motions 
and orbits of the planets:—p/. planct&'ria.— 
atO. plaa'etary, pertaining to the planets or a 
planet, or this planet: consisting of, or pro¬ 
duced by, planets: tmder the influence of a 
planet: erratic: revolving in an orbit.— n. 
planctes'imal, in one theory of the origin of the 
solar system, any of many very small units 
absorbed into the planets as these formed.— 
ad/s. planetic {pbn-et'ik), -al.—n. plan'etoid. a 
minor planet: an artificial body put into orbit. 
— odf. planetoi'dal. — adds, ptaa'et-atrick'en, 
plaa'et-Btnick (astral.), affected by the tnfluenca 
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of die planets: blasted.—inferiw planets, those 
within the earth’s orbit CMercuty and Venus); 
niwH' planets, the- numerous group of very 
small planets between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter; superior planets, those outside the 
earth’s orbit. {Fr. planite —Gr. planites, 
wanderer— planaein, to make to wander.] 
plaagsnt, plan'Jmt, atH- resounding; noisy, 
clanrorous: resounding mournfully.—m/v.plan'- 
gently.—n. plan'gcncy. [L. ploHgins, -entis, pr.p. 
of plangire, to bMt.] 

phnuab, ptan'lsh, v.t, to polish: to flatten.—n. 
plan'isher, a tool for planishing. [Obs. Fr. 
ptanlr, -IssaHl — ptan, flat.] 
plank, plangk, n. a long piece of timber, thicker 
than a board: a board on which fish, etc., is 
cooked and served ((/.S.): one of the principles 
or aims that form the platform, programme of a 
party.— v.t. to cover with planks: to pay down 
or table (with down): to cook on a plank (U.S.). 
—R. plank 'ing, the act of laying planks: a series of 
planks: work made up of planks.—plank'-bed, 
a prison bed of wood without mattress.—walk 
the plank, to walk (compulsorily) along a plank 
projecting over the ship’s side into the sea. (L. 
planca, a board.] 

plankton, plangk't»n, n. the drifting organisms in 
oceans, lakes or rivers.—octr. (Irreg.) planktonic 
(-ton'Ik). [Neut. of Gr. planktos, ~e, -on, 
wandering.] 

planoblast, plan’d-blSst, n. a free-swimming 
medusa.— n. planogam'ete, a motile gamete. (Gr. 
pianos, wandering.] 

plano-concave, etc., planometer, Planorbis. See 
plane (2). 

plant, plant, n. a vegetable organism, or part of 
one, ready for planting or lately planted: a 
slip, cutting, or scion: an offshoot: a young 
person; a sapling: a cudgel: any member of 
the vegetable kingdom, esp. (popularly) one of 
the smaller kinds: growth*, amount planted: 
the sole of the foot: mode of planting oneself, 
stand: something deposited beforehand for a 
purpose: equipment, machinery, apparatus, for 
an industrial activity: factory: bedded oyster 
(t/.S.); thief’s hoard (slang): spy, detective, 
picket or cordon of detectives, or police trap 
(slang): a deceptive trick, put-up job (slang). — 
v.t. to put into the ground for growth: to intro¬ 
duce: to insert: to fix; to place firmly: to set 
in position; to station, post: to found: to 
settle: to locate: to place or deliver (as a blow, 
a dart): to leave in the lurch; to bury (slang): 
to hide (slang): to place stolen goods, etc., in 
another’s possession so as to incriminate him: 
to instil or implant: to furnish with plants: to 
colonise: to stock: to furnish or provide (with 
things disposed around): to salt (as a mine) 
(slang), — v.i. to plant trees, colonbts, or any¬ 
thing else.— R. plant'a, the sole of the foot.— 
ad/, plant'able.— n. plant'age (Shak.), plants in 
general.— adi- piant'ar, of the sole of the foot. 
—RS. planta'tion, a place planted, esp. with 
trees; a colony: an estate used for growing 
cotton, rubber, tea, sugar, or other product of 
warm countries: a large estate (Southern U.S.): 
act or process of introduction: the act of plant¬ 
ing (Milt.); piant'ar, one who plants or intro¬ 
duces; the owner or manager of a plantation: 
a pioneer colonist: a settler: an instrument for 
planting.— ad/- phuit'igrade, walking on the soles 
of the feet.—n. an animal that walks so.—n. 
plant'ing, the act of setting in the ground for 
growth: the art of forming plantations of trees: 
a plantation (Scot.). — ad/, plant'less.— ns. plant'- 
let, plant'ling, a little plant; plant'ule, a plant 
embryo.—plant'-associa'tion, plaat'-forma'tioa, 
an assemblage of plants growing together under 
like conditions, as in a salt-marsh, a pine-wood, 
etc.; plantation song, a Negro song, such at the 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syliablea: el’e^menl 


workers sang on American plantations; plant'• 
house, a structure for jprowing plants of warmer 
climates; piant'io-craive (-krddr; Orkney and 
Shetland), a kitchen garden, enclosure for cab¬ 
bage.— ad/, plant'-iike.—plaitt'-loro. folk-lore of 
plants; ptant'-louse, an aphis or greenfly;— pi. 
plant'-lice.—plant'-pot, a pot for growing a plant 
in.—plant out, to transplant to open ground, 
from pot or frame: to dispose at intervals in 
planting. (O.E. p/onrr (n.)—L. planto, shoot, slip, 
cutting, and O.E. phuuian (vb.), and partly from 
or affected by Fr. plante and L. planta, plant, 
also iperh. a different word) sole.] 
plantain, plan'tin, n. a roadside plant of ^us 
Plantft'gd (e.g. waybread, ribgrass; fam. Pnnta- 
gind'ceae) that presses its leaves flat on the 
ground.— ad/, plantaginaceous (plan-ted-i-nd'- 
sh»s). [L. plantSgd, -Ms—iflanta, the sole of the 
foot.] 

plantain, plan'tin, n. a musaceous plant: its 
fruit, a coarse banana: in India, a banana.— 
plan'tain-eater, an African bird (Musophajn] of 
a fam. Musophagidae, a touraco. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

plantain, plan'tin, (obs.) n. a platans or plane- 
tree. [Obs. Fr. plantain —L. platanus.} 
plantar, plantigrade. See plant, 
planula, plan'ii-h, n. a free-swimming two- 
layered, often flattened, larva of coelenterates, 
etc.— ad/s. plan'ular; plan'uliform; pian'uloid. 
[Dim. of L. pISnus, flat.] 

planurin, plan-Q'ri-e, n. the discharge of urine 
through an abnormal passage.—Also plan'ury. 
[Gr. pianos, wandering, ouron, urine.] 
planxty, plangks'ti, n. an Irish dance or dance- 
tune. like a iig but slower. [Origin unknown; 
not native Irish.] . 

plap, plap, n. a flatter sound than a plop.— v.l. to 
make, or move with, such a sound. [Imit.] 
plaque, plak, plak, n. i plate, tablet, or slab hung 
on, applied to, or inserted in, a surface at an 
ornament: a tablet worn as a badge of honour: 
a patch, such as a diseased area (med.): a film of 
saliva and bacteria formed on teeth (dentistry). 
— n. plaquette', a small plaque. [Fr.; cf. placft,] 
plash, plash, v.t. to intnweave by partly cutting 
through, bending and twining the branches: to 
bend down: to break down: to make, mend, 
or treat, by cutting, bending, and interweaving 
stems and branches.— n. a plashed branch: a 
plashed place.— n. plash'ing. [O.Fr. plassler — 
L. plectire, to twist; cf. pleach.] 
plash, plash, (Spens. plesh, plesh), n. a shallow 
pool: a puddle.— r. pla^'et, a puddle.— adi- 
plash'y. [O.E. plsrsc.) 

plash, plash, n. a dash of water: a splashing 
sound: a sudden downpour (esp. Scot.). — v.i. 
to dabble in water: to splash.— v.l. to splash.— 
ad/, plash'y. [Cf. M.L.G. plaschen, early Mod. 
Du. plass^en; perh. conn, with preceding.] 
plasm, plasm, n. a mould or matrix: protoplasm: 
plasma.— n. plas'ma, plasm: a bright green 
chalcedony: protoplasm: the liquid part of 
blood, lymph, or milk: a very hot ionised gas, 
having approximately equal numbers of positive 
ions and of electrons, highly conducting.— ad/s. 
plasmat'ic, -al, plaa'mic, cn, or occurring in, 
plasma: protoplasmic.— n. plas'min, fibrino^sin. 
— ns. plasmodesm (plas'md^esm; Gr. desmos, 
bond), a thread of protoplasm connecting 
cells; plasmo'dium, a naked mass of proto¬ 
plasm with many nuclei, as in siime-fungi:—p/. 
plasmo'dia; plasmog'amy, fusion of cytoplasm 
only.— v.t. plas'molyse, -yxe (-Hz). — n. plasmo- 
lysis (-mol'i-sis; Or. lysis, loosening), removal 
of water from a cell by osmosis, with resultant 
shrinking.—plasmoiytic (~mif-Ht'ik). — n. pias- 
mosb'roa, plas'mosome (Gr. sSma, body), a 
nucleolus. [Gr. plasma, -atos, a thing moulded 
— plassein, to mould.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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p lM t«r» pl&i’tar, n. m fabric coated with an ad- 
tMaiva substance for local q>plication as a 
remedy, for protection of a cat, etc.: a pasty 
composition that sets hard, esp. a mixture of 
slakM lime, sand, and sometimes hair, used for 
coating walls, etc.: calcium sulphate.— off. 
made of plaster.-^vJ. to am>ly plaster, or a 
plaster, to: to trmt with pisstw: to bmub: 
to smear: to covw excessively, ipjudiciously, or 
meretriciously: to sttek(onorover): to reduce 
to plaster or a sticky mass: to diunage by a 
heetvy attack: to smooth down: to smooth 
(over): to treat with gypsum: to attach with 
piaster.—^as'tcred* daubed, treated, etc., 
whh plaster: shattered: intoxicated {slang ).— 
ns. plas'terer, one who piasters, or one who 
works in plaster; plas'teriog.—plas'tery, 
Ufce plaster.— r. piaa'teriaeas.—plas'tcrboard, a 
builtung slab of phuter faced with paper or fibre: 
gypsum plasterboard; plaster cast, a copy got by 
npufing a mixture of plaster of Paris and water 
Into a mould formed from the object; plas'ter- 
■ gypsum; plaa'ter*work.—plaster of Paris, 
gypsum (originally found near Paris) partially 
dwydrat^ by heat. [O.E. plaster (in medical 
and 0»Fr. phstre (builder’s plaster) both 
—L.L.p/as/niin—L. empuatrum —Or. emplastron 
Sot emplastort — en, on, pbtsseln, to mould, apply 
as a plaster.] 

pbstk, plas\ pUs'tIk, fuff. having power to give 
rorm: shaping, formative: mouldable: of or 
pertaining to moulding or modelling: modi- 
Iwbie: capable of permanent dtformation with* 
pot giving way: capable of, or pertaining to, 
metabolism and growth: made of plastics.—n. 
a mouldable submnce, esp. now any of a large 
number of polymeric substances, most of thm 
i^thetic, mouldable at some sta^ (see thermo¬ 
plastic, thermnaetting) under heat or pressure, 
used to make domestic articles and many 
engineering products: a modeller or sculptor 
isos.): the art of modelling or of sculpture (esp. 
m pi). — n. Pbui'ticine {-tl-sin-, trademark), a 
substitute for modelling clay.— n.pl. plas'tics 
(used as sing.), plastic surgery.— a4l. dealing 
with plastic materials {as the plastics industry). — 
sj. Mpa'ticise, -Im i-thsis), to make plastic.— ns. 
plaajffis’er, -a-, sumtancethat Induces plasticity; 
plamcity {-tis'i-ti), state or quality of being 
plastic: quality in a picture of appearing to be 
tbree^imensionaL-;-|Hastic art, the art of shap- 
(in three dimensions), as sculpture, modelling: 
art which is, or appears to be, thrae-dimensionm; 
glastic bomb, a bomb made with a certain ex¬ 
plosive chemical that can be moulded; plastic 
day, clay from which earthenware and bricks 
gi« made; plastic force, the force or power of 
growth in animals and plants: plastic operation, 
a surgical operation which restores a lost part, 
or repairs a deformed or disfimred part, of the 
body; plastic surgery, branch of surgeiy con¬ 
cerned with plastic operations. [Or. pi astikos — 
tdassein, to mould.] 

fiaatid, plus', pUs’tid, n. a living cell (o6s.): a 
dUferentiated granule in protoplasm.—n. plast'l- 
dele, Haeckel’s hypothetical unit of living proto- 
platni. [Cr. plastls, -Idas, modeller (fern.).] 
pmafiUna, plds-thli'na, tf. a mixture of clay with 
oil, cine oxide, wax, and sulphur for modelling. 

piast-og's-mi, n. plasmogamy. [Or. 
plastes, moulded, gamos. marriage.] 
ptagbpa, plas'troH, n. a breastplate worn under 
the hauberk: a fencer’s wadded breast-shield: 
the under part of the shell of a tortoise or 


—It. plastrone--plastra, breastplate; cf. 
piaater.] 
piet, plat. Same as plait, 
plat, pka, n. a plot of ground (ercA.): a diagram 
or a plan {obs. or U.S.)t a scheme (ohs.).— r.t. 
(now U.S.) to make a plan of, plot out. (Met, 
mil. by plat (3).] 

^at, plat, H. a flat thing (o&s.): the flat, or flat 
part, or side {obs.): a mould^board (mo/.): a 
flat place or region (esp. U.S.). [App. Fr. phit.) 
platane, platan, plat'an, it. a plane-tt^ any tree 
of the genus Piat'amis (see plane (1)), giving 
name to the family Platanft'ceae, ekln to the 
witch-hazel family.—wdl. platani'ceona. [L. 
nlatama —Gr. platanos—platys, broad.] 
platanna (frog), pla~tan's, n. an African fhtg, 
Xenopus laevis, used in research, and formerly 
used in tests for pregnancy. [Afrikaans,— pht- 
hander, flat-handed.] 

platband, plat'band, n. a fascia or flat moulding 
projecting less than its own breadth: a lintm 
or flat arch: an edging of turf or flowers. [Fr. 
platebande, flat band.] 

^t do jour, pla dU sh6dr. dish on restaurant 
menu specially recommended that day. [Es.] 
plate, plat, n. a sheet, slab, or lamina of mm 
or other hard material, usually flat or flattish: 
metal in the form of sheets: a broad piece of 
armour: a scute or separate portion of an 
animal’s shell: a broad thin piece of a structure 
or mechanism: a piece of metal, wood, etc., 
bearing or to bear an inscription to be affixed 
to anything: an engraved piece of metal for 
printlnji from: an impression printed from it, an 
engraving: a whole-page separately printed and 
inserted illustration in a book: a mould from 
type, etc., for printing from, as an electrotype 
or stereotype: part of a denture fitting the 
mouth and carrying the teeth: a film-coated 
sheet of glass or other material to photo^ph 
on: a plate-rail: a horizontal supporting timber 
in building: a five-sided white slab at the home- 
base {baseball): a light racing horseshoe: a 
thermionm valve anode (orig. flat): precious 
metal, esp. silver {hist.; Sp. plata, silver); a 
silver com {Shak.): wrought gold or silver: 
household utensils in gold or silver: table 
utensils generally: plated ware: a cup or other 
prize for a race or other contest: a race or 
contest for such a prize: a shallow dish: a 
plateful; a portion served on a plate: a church 
collection.— v.t. to overlay with metal: to 
armour with metal: to cov^ with a thin film 
of another metal: to make a printing plate of. 
— ai^. pii'ted, covered with plates of metal: 
Gove^ with a coating of another metal, esp. 
gold or silver: armoured with hard scaies or 
bone {tool.). — ns. plate'ful, as much as a plate 
will hold; plate'let, a minute body in blood, 
concerned in clotting; pik'ter, one who, or that 
which, plates: a moderate horse entered for a 
selling race; pU'ting.—a<fl. ptt'ty, plate-like: 
separating into plates.—platc'-aim'onr, pro¬ 
tective armour of metal plates; platc'-baucet, a 
basket for forks, spoons, etc.; plate'-fleet (hist.), 
ships that carried American silver to Spain; 
plate'-gfaus, a fine kind of glass used for mirrors 
and shop-windows, orig. poured in a molten 
state on an iron plate-—made with, consist¬ 
ing of, plate-glass: of a building, having^ large 
piate-tfass windows, appearing to be built en¬ 
tirely of plate-glass: hence, of any very modem 
building or institution.—plate'-layer, one who 
lays, fixes, and attends to the raib of a railway; 
pute'-leatiier, a chamois leather for rubbing 
gold and silver; plata'man, a man who has the 
care of silver-plate in a hotel, club, etc.; pHte'- 
mark, a hallmark; plate'-powdcr, a polishing 


turtle, or ether animal: the front of a dress- 
•Urt: a separate ornamental front part of a 
woman’s bodice.— ad/, plae'tral. [Fr. plastron 
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powder for silver; plate'-pruit'ing, the process 
of printing ftom engraved plates; plate -rtrwti. 


• proof UkMi from a plate; plate'-rack, a frame 
for holding plates, etc., when not in use or when 
draining after washing; |datc'-rail, a flat rail 
with a flange; piate'-room, a room where silver* 
plated goods or printing plates are kept; plate'- 
sklp (hist.), a ship bringing silver to Spain from 
America; plate'-warmer, an apparatus for 
warming plates or keeping them warm.—^half'- 
plate, in photography, a siae of plate measuring 
4| by in. (4i by Sl^ in U.S.); quar'ter-plate, 
31 by 4i in.; wbole'-plate, 61 by 81 in.; h^ed 
to one on a plate (fig.), obtained by one without 
the least effbrt; on one’s plate (fig.), in front of 
one, waiting to be dealt with. [O. Fr. plate, fern, 
(and for the dish plat, masc.), flat—Gr. pkttys, 
broad.] 

plateaam, plat'l-asm, n. pronunciation with a wide 
mouth-opening, as in Doric Greek. [Gr. platel- 
asmos — platys, broad.] 

plateau, pla'td, plants', n. a tableland: an orna¬ 
mented tray, plate, or plaque: a lady’s flat- 
topped hat: a temporary stable state reached 
in the course of upward progress: the part of 
a curve representing this:— pi. plateaux (-tdz), 
also plateaus. [Fr.,—O.Fr. plaiel, dim. of plat.] 
platen, pUtt'n, n. the work-table of a machine- 
tool: a flat part that in some printing-presses 
pushes the paper against the forme: the roller 
of a typewriter. [Fr. platine — plat, flat.] 
platercsque, plat-»~resk', (archlt.) at(/. applied to 
a style resembling silversmith's work. (Sp. 
olateresco — platero, silversmith— plata, silver.] 
platform, plat'form, n. a plane figure or surface 
(obs.): a ground-plan (oo.t.): a scheme, device, 
plan of action (Shak.): a scheme of church 
government or of administrative policy: a 
party programme: a site: a basis: a raised 
level surface: a terrace: a plateau: a flooring: 
a raised floor for speakers, musicians, etc.: 
those who have seats on the platform at a 
meeting: public speaking or discussion (fig.): 
a medium for discussion: a deck for temporary 
or spMiai purpose: a position prepared for 
mounting a gun: a raised walk in a railway 
station giving access to trains: flooring outside 
an inner entrance to a bus, tram-car, or some¬ 
times a railway carriage.— v.t. to furnish with 
a platform: to sketch, plan: to place on, or as 
on a platform.—v.i. to speak or appear on a 
platform. [Fr. plateforme, lit. flat form.] 
piatformiiig, plat’fSrm-lng, n. a process for re¬ 
forming low-grade into high-grade petrol, using 
a platinum catalyst, [platunum) and form.] 
platinum, plat'ln-»m, n. a noble metal (at. numb. 
78; symbol Ft), steel-grey, very valuable, malle¬ 
able and ductile, very heavy and hard to fuse— 
older name plat'ina.— aid. made of platinum.— 
atfis. platinic (ph-tln'ik), of quadrivalent plati¬ 
num; platimf'erotts, platinum-bearing.—v./. 
plat'inise, -ize, to coat with platinum.— ns. plat'- 
inoid, one of the metals with which platinum is 
always found associattd-—palladium, iridium, etc.: 
an alloy of copper, zinc, nickel, and tungsten 
resembling platinum; plat'inotype, a method 
of photography by reducing a compound of 
platinum: a photograph so produced.—ac(i. 
plat'inons, of bivalent platinum.—platinum 
black, platinum in the form of a velvety black 
powder; platiaum blonde, a woman with 
metallic silvery hair; platiunm lamp, an electric 
lamp with a platinum filament. [Sp. platina — 
plata, silver.] 

platitnna, plat'l~tSd, n, flatness: a dull common- 


without sensual desire (a Renaissance phrase): 
relating to or experiencing Platonic love.—n. a 
Piatonist: a Platonic lover: (usu. in/i/.)Piatonie 
love.— a^. Platoa'ical (now rare). — adv. Platon'- 
ically.— n. Platwi'icism, doctrine, practice, cm 
profession of Platonic love: Platonism (obs.).-.- 
v.t. Platonise, -in, plH’ttiMs, to render Platonk. 
— v.i. to follow Plato.— Its. Pifl'tonism, the imilo- 
sophy of Plato: Platonicism; Plk'tonist, a 
follower of Plato.—Platonic solid, any of the 
five regular polyhedrons (tetrah^ron, hexa¬ 
hedron, octahMron, dodecahedron, and icosa¬ 
hedron). (Or. platlMkos — PlatSa, •ottos, Plato.) 
platoon, pls-tSoiv, n. orig. a small body of soldiers 
in a hollow square or such a body firing together: 
a subdivision of a company: a squad: a volley 
(arch.). [Fr. peloton, ball, knot of men—L. pm. 


— adl. pixtitnd'inons. {¥t.,~-plat, flat.) 

Platonic, n/a-ron'/k, atH. pertaining to Phito, the 
Oradt philosopher (about B.C.), or to 

his philosophy: of love, between soul and soul. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: r/'a-maat 


ball.) 

Platt-Deutscb, plSt’-daich, it. and atif. Low Ger¬ 
man. [Ger.] 

platted, platting. Same as plaited, plaiting, 
platter, plat'ar, n. a large flat plate or dish. 

[A.Fr. plater — plat, a plate.) 
platy-, plat’i-, in composition, flat, broad. [Gr. 
platys, broad.] 

platycephalous, plat-i-sef'»~bs, adf. having the 
vault of the skull flattened.—Also platycephahc 
(•sirfal’ik). [Gr. kephal/, head.] 
Platyhelminthes, plal-i-hel-min'thts, ii.pl. the flat- 
worms, a phylum including planarians, ta^ 
worms, and nukes. [Gr. hebnlns, ‘iitthos. In¬ 
testinal worm.] 

platypus, plat'hpas, -pdbs, n, the duck-bill:— pi. 
plat'ypuses. [Gr. pous, podos, a foot.] 
matyrrhine, p/af'l-ri'n, a^. broad-nosed: belonp;- 
ing to the division of the monkeys found in 
South America.— it. a New World monkey. 
[Gr. platyrris, •inos — rhis, rhinos, nose.] 
pfatysma, plat~lx'm», Jt. a broad sheet of muscle 
in the neck. [Gr. platysma, a flat piece.] 
plaudit, pid’dit, n. (now usu. in pi.) an act rd' 
applause: also praise bestowed, enthusiastic 
approval.— ad/, plaud'itory. [Shortened from 
L. plaudite, applaud, an actor's call for applause 
at the end of a play, pi. imper. of plaudire, 
plausum, to clap the hands.] 
plaudite, p/d'd/r-/, p/ow'd/r-e, (L.) applaud: d^i 
vour hands. 

fusible, pid'si-bl, atf/. that may be applauded 
(obs.): acceptable (obs.): seemingly worthy 
of approval or praise: fair-showing: specious: 
ingratiating and fair-spoken.— ns. plausibil'ily, 
plaus'ibleness.— adv. pfaus'ibly, in a plausible 
manner: with applause, by acclamation (Shak.): 
commendably, pleasantly (obs.). — at^. plaustvt 
(pid'siv), plausible (Shak.): pleasing (Shak.): 
applauding. [L. plaudire, to clap the hands.] 
plaustral, plbs'tral, ad/, (facet.) of a wagon. [L. 
plaustrum, a wagon.) , 

play, plii, f.l. to operate (obs.): to move about 
irregularly, lightly, or freely: to have some 
fre^om of movement: to flicker, flutter, 
shimmer, pass through rapid alternations: to 
move in, discharge, or direct a succession, 
stream, or shower (as of water, light, waves, 
missiles): to engage in pleasurable activity: to 
perform acts not part of the immediate business 
of life but in mimicry or rehearsal or in display: 
to amuse oneself: to sport: to make sport: to 
trifle: to behave without seriousness; to behave 
amorously or sexually: to take part in a game: 
to proceed with the game, perform one’s part 
in turn; to send a ball or the like in the course 
of a nme: to contend with weapons (arch.): 
to wield a weapon: to gamble: to have a holiday 
(Shak.; also Scot.): to be ofl* work (N. of 
England): to perform on a musical instrument: 
to give forth music; to come forth as music: 
to act a part.— v.t. to perform: to ply, wield: 
to cause or allow to play: to set in opposition, 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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pit: to send, let off, or discharge in succession 
or in a stream or shower: to give a limited 
freedom of movemmit to: hence, to manage: to 
allow (a fish) to tire itself by its struggles to get 
away: to engage in (a game or .recreative mimi* 
cry): to proceed through (a game, part of a game 
—as a stroke, trick—or an aggregate of games— 
as a rubber, set); to stake or risk in play: to 
bring into operation in a game, as by striking (a 
ball), throwing on the table (a card), moving (a 
man): td compete against in a game: tocompete 
on the side of (with/or): to act (e.g. comedy, a 
named play); to act the part of, in a play or in 
real life: to act, perform, in (e.g. a circuit of 
theatres, halls): to make-believe in sport: to 
perform musk on: to jwrform on a musical 
instrument; to lead, bring, send, render, or 
cause to be by playing; to amuse (re/l.; ob,s. 
and Scot.):-~pr.p. play'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
(dayed.—n. activity: operation: action of wield¬ 
ing: light fluctuating movement or chan^: 
limited freedom of movement: scope: recreative 
activity: display of animals in courtship: 
amusement: dalliance: a game (Shak.): the 
playing of a game: manner of playing: pro¬ 
cedure or polky in a game: holiday {Shak. and 
Scot.): a fair or festival {dial.): being off work 
(N, of England): gambling: a drama or drama¬ 
tic imrformance; manner of dealing, as fair- 
phy ifig.). — adi. play'able, capable (by nature 
or by the rules of the game) of being played, 
or of being played on.— n. play'er, one who 
plays: an actor: a trifler: an instrumental per¬ 
former: a professional cricketer: a mechanism 
for playing a musical instrument.— adi- play'ful, 
SMrtive.— adv. play'lolly.— n. play'fulness.— adi- 
play'iome, playful.— v.l, piay'-act.—play'-acting, 
peiformance of plays: pretence: play'-actor, 
-actrses, (usu. in contenmt) professional actor, 
actress; play'back, act of reproducing a record¬ 
ing of sound or visual matenal, esp. immediately 
amr it is made: a device for doing this; play¬ 
bill a bill announcing a play; play'book, a 
printed play or book of plays; play'-box, a box 
for toys and othw valued possessions, esp. in 
a boarding-school; play'biv, a boy-actor: a 
li|ht-heartM irresponsible person, esp. rich and 
leisured:—/cm. play'-girl; play'-day, a holiday; 
play'-debt, a debt incurred in gambling.— adi- 
played'-aut', exhausted: used up: no longer« 
good for anything.—play'er-pian'o (see piano); 
play'foOow, a playmate; play'-gSer, one who 
habitually attends the theatre; play'-gSing; 
play'ground, a place for playing in, esp. one 
eonnected with a school: a holiday region; 
pUy'bonse, a theatre; piay'ing-card, one.of a 
padc (e.g. of fifty-two cards, divided into four 
suits) used in playing games; play'ing-field, a 

P i-covered space set apart, marked out, and 
in order for games; play'let, a short play; 
play'-mare (Scot.), a hobby-hofse, as in the old 
morris-dance; play'mate, a companion in play, 
esp. child’s play; play'-off, a game to decide a 
tie; play'-pen, a fencing within which a young 
child may safely play; play'room, a room for 
children to play in; [^y'-speil, a time allowed 
for pfaiy; puy^tbing, a toy; a person or thing 
treatod as a toy; pl^'timc, a time for play; 
play'-way, the ^ucational use of play; play'- 
werld, an imaginary world feigned in play; 
play'wright, phnr'-writer, a dramatist.—bring, 
c«ne, kto play, bring, come, into exercise, 
qpMation, use; hold in play {arch, hold play), 
to Itecg) Occupied, esp. to gain time or detain; 
te, out of, play, in, out of, such a position that 
it may be played; make play, to keep things 
going, push on with the game; play at, engage 
m (he game of: make a pretence of: to practise 
s^dhout seriousness; play ball, to co-operate; 
play it, one's cards, oose to the chest, to be 


secretive about one's actions or mtentions in a 
particular matter; play down, to treat as less 
important than it is; play fast and loose, to act 
in a shifty, inconsistent, and recklms fashion; 
play fine, at billiards, to strike the object-ball 
near the edge—opp. to play full, to strike it 
nearer the middle than the edge; play for 
safety, to play safe; play for tune, to delay 
action or decision in the hope or belief that 
conditions will become more favourable later; 
play hard to get, to make a show of unwilling¬ 
ness to co-operate with a view to strengthening 
one’s position; play hell with, to upset, dis¬ 
organise: to damage; iday into the hands of, to 
act so as to give, usu. unintentionally, an advan¬ 
tage to; play it by ear, to improvise plan of 
action to meet the situation as it develops; play 
off, to manipulate so as to counteract: to play 
from the tee {golf): to toss off {Shak.): to 
bring off (as a hoax); play on, to strike the ball 
on to one's own widcet: to direct one's ^orts 
to the exciting of, work upon; play out, to play 
to the end: to wear out, to exhaust; play safe, 
to take no risks; play the game, (o act strictly 
honourably; play up, to strike up, begin the 
musk: to redoubk one's efforts, play more 
vigorously: to show up well in a crisis or 
emergency: to give (esp. undue) prominence to, 
or to boost: to fool; play upon, to practise 
upon, work upon; play upon words, a pun or 
other manipulation of words depending on their 
sound; play up to, to act so as to afford oppor¬ 
tunities to (another actor); to flatter; play with, 
to play in company of, or as partner or op¬ 
ponent to: to dally with. [O.E. pleg{i)an, vb., 
plega, n.) 

playa, pld’ya, n. a basin which becomes a shallow 
lake after heavy rainfall and dries out again in 
hot weather. [Sp.] 

plaza, pld'z», n. a public square or open, usu. 

pav^, area in a city or town. [Sp.] 
plea, pie, n. a lawsuit {Scots law and hist.): a 
pleading: a prisoner’s or defendant’s answer to 
a charge or claim: a claim {Shak.): an excuse: 
a pretext: urgent entreaty.— v.t. and y.i. to 
dispute in a law-court. [O.Fr. plat, plaid, plait 
—L.L. placitum, a decision—L. placere, -Uum, 
to please.] 

pleach, pUch, v.t. to intertwine the branches of, 
as a hedge: to fold, as the arms {Shak.): to 
plash. [From form of O.Fr. pless{i)er —L. 
piectgre; see plash (1).] 

plead, plid, v.i. to carry on a plea or lawsuit: to 
argue in support of a cause against another: to 
put forward an allegation or answer in court: 
to implore.— v.t. to maintain by argument: to 
allege in pleading: to put forward as a plea: 
to offer in excuse: to sue fot{arch., Scot.): — pa.t., 
pa.p. plead'ed,also {Spans., Scot., U.S., and dial.) 
pled.— ad/, plead'abie, capable of being pleaded. 
— n. plead’er, one who j^eads: an advocate.— 
adi- plead'ing, imploring.— n. act of putting 
forward or conductiniS a plea: (in pt.) the sute- 
ments of the two parties in a lawsuit: entreaty. 
— adv. plead'ingly.—^plead guilQ', or not guilty, 
to admit, or refuse to admit, guilt; special 
pleading, unfair or one-sided argument aiming 
rather at victory than at truth. [O.Fr. plaidier; 
cf. plea.] 

please, pliz, v.t. to give pleasure to: to delight: 
to satisfy: to choose, to will (to do).— v.l. to give 
pleasure: to like, think fit, choose (originally 
impersonal with dative, e.g. it pleases (to) me; 
later me phases; then / please). — n. pleasance 
{pies’eta; arch, and poet.), pleasure: enjoy¬ 
ment: pleasantness: complaisance, pleasant 
behaviour {obs.): that which gives pleasure: 
a pleasure-ground or specialised part of a gurden. 
—-mO. pleas'ant, pleasing: agreeable: inoffen¬ 
sive: affable: good-humoured: cheerful: gay: 
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fwetlous, tipsy.— adv. plsu'utiy.— ns. 

DMs; pIciu'aBtiy, pleasantness, enjoyment (obs.): 
jocularity: a facetious utterance or trick:— p/. 
^eas'annies.—otV* pleased (pUzd), grateful: 
delighted.— n. pleas'er.— adj. and n. pleas'ing.— 
adv. pleas'ingly.—n. pleas'ingness.— adi‘ pleasnr- 
aUc (pltzh'9r-9~bl), able to give pleasure: de* 
lightful: gratifying: pleasure*seeking (o6s.).— 
n. pleas'urabteneM.— adv. pleas'uraMy.— n. 

pleasure (plezh'ar), agreeable emotions: grati¬ 
fication or the senses or of the mind: sensuality: 
dissipation: .a source of gratification: what the 
will prefers: purpose: command.— v.t. {arch.) 
to give pleasure to. — v.i. (arch.) to take pleasure 
(in).— <^s. plcas'nreful; pleas'urelesat—n. pleas'- 
urer, a pleasure-SMker.—pleaseman (plez’-man, 
-man', Shak.), an officious fellow, a pick- 
thank; pleas'ure-boat, a boat used for pleasure 
or amusement.— adi- pleas'ure-giving, affording 
pleasure.—pleas'ure-ground, ground laid out in 
an ornamental manner for pleasure; pleas'ure- 
honse, a house to which one retires for recreation 
or pleasure; pleaa'ure-seeker, one who seeks 
pleasure: a holiday-maker; pleas'ure-teekfaig; 
pleas'ure-trip, an excursion for pleasure.—at 
pleasure, when, if, or as, one pleases; if you 
please, if you like: a polite formula of request 
or acceptance: forsooth (ironical^)', may it 
please you, so please you, deferential or polite 
formulas of address or request; please, also 
please to, a Mlite formula ^uivalent to it you 
please, now felt as imperative, perh. orig. from 
the older please it you, please it (sometimes 
printed pleaseth in SAok.), please you, may it 
please you; please yourself, do as you like; 
pleasure-pain principle, princi|)le dominating 
instinctual life in which activities are directed 
towards seeking pleasure and avoiding pain. 
(O.Fr. »/a/s/r (Fr. plaire) —L. plaeire, to please.] 
pleat, pfet. Same as plait, 
pleb. See plebeian. 

plebeian, pH-bi’an (in Shak. also plebean,p/eb'/-9n), 
adi- of the Roman plebs: of the common 
people: low-born: undistinguished: vulgar¬ 
looking: vulvir.—n. a membn of the plebs of 
ancient Rome: a commoner: a member of a 
despised social class.— n. pleb (coll.), a person of 
' unpolished manners which are attributed to his 
low rank in society.— adi- plebb'y.—v.r. plcbci'- 
aniae, -izc.— ns. plebei'anism; isiemflci'tion (pleb- 
I-), the act of making plebeian.— v.t. pleb’ify. 
[L. plebelus — plebs, plibis.] 
plebiscite, pleb'i-sit, -sit, n. a law enacted by the 
plebs assembled in the* Camilla tributa (Roman 
hist.)', a direct vote of the whole nation or of 
the people of a district on a special point: an 
ascertainment of general (minion on any matter. 
—adi- plebisc'itary. [Partly through Fr. 
pUbIscIte —L. pUbiscitum — pirns, plebs, scitum, 
decree— sciseire, to vote for.] 
plebs, plebs, n- one of the two divisions of the 
Roman people, originally the less privileged 
Mlitically.—See Also picibeiaa. [L. plibs, plibls.) 
Plecoptera, ple-kop'tar-a, n.pl. the stoneny order 
of insects, with hind-wings folded fanwise.— 
0 (0. plecop'terous. [Gr. plekeln, plait, pteron, 
wing.] 

Plectognatbi, plek-tog’na-thi, n. an order of bony 
fislms inclu(ling file-fishes, globe-fishes, coffer- 
fishes, sun-fishes.— adl^- plectognatbic (-to- 
gnath'ik), plectog'nathous (-rm-thas). [Or. 
plektos, plaited, gnathos, a jaw.] 

Plectoptera, phk-top'ta-ra, n.pl. the mayfly order 
of insects, otherwiw Sphemzroptera. [Or. 
plektos, twisted, pteron, a wing.] 
pketram, plek'tram, n. the quill or other form 
of instrument for plucking the strings of the 
ancient Greek lyre or other musical instrument: 
a pointed device hdd in the fingers vrith which 
the strings of, e.g. a guitar are struck.—^Also 


plec'tre (-tar), plec'troa:—p/. plec'tra. [L. 
plictrum-^t. pUktron—plissein, to strike.] 
pied, pled. See plead. 

plediw, pie), n. something given as a security: a 
gage; a token or assuring sign: e child, as a 
token of love or binding obli^tion; one who 
becomes surety for another (obs.): a hostage 
(obs.): a solemn promise; a friendly sentiment 
expressed by drinking: a state of being given, 
or held, as a security.— v.t. to give as security: 
to bind by solemn promise: to vow: to give 
assurance of; to drink a toast in response to: 
to drink at the invitation of another; to drink 
to the health of.— ns. pledgee', the person to 
whom a thing is pledged; pledger, pledgor 
(pUi'ar). —^take, or sign the pledge, to give a 
written promise to abstain from intoxiuting 
liquor. [O.Fr. pfege (Fr. pleige) —L.L. plevlum, 
pllvlum, prob. Omc.] 

pwdget, pleJUt, n. a wad of lint, cotton, etc., as 
for a wound or sore: an oakum string used in 
caulking. [Origin unknown.] 

Pleiad, pli'ad, n. any one of the seven daughters 
of Atlas and Pleione, changed into stars (one 
Most’ or invisible): a brilliant group of seven, 
esp. seven Alexandrian tragic poets or (usu. as 
Fr., PMiade, pId-i-Sd) the poets Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, Balf, Daurat, and others variously 
selected.— pi. Plei'ads, Pleiades (pIVa-diz), a 
group of six naked-eye and a multitude of 
telescopic stars in the shoulder of the con¬ 
stellation Taurus. [Gr. plelas, plelas, -ados, pi. 
-adis.] 

plein-air, plen’-er", adi- open-air: attaching im¬ 
portance to painting in the open air.— n. plein- 
alr'ist, a plein-air painter. [Fr. en plein air, in 
the opmi air.] - 

pleio-, plio-, pil'd, pli-o', pleo-, pli'd, pli-o’, in 
composition, more. -[Gr. pleidn or pledn, comp, 
of polys, many, much.] 

Pleiocene. Same as Pliocene, 
pleiochasium, pli-d-k&'zi-am, n. a cymose inflores¬ 
cence in which each branch bears more than 
two lateral branches. [Gr. chasls, separation; 
but cf. monochasium.] 

pleiomcrous, pli-om'ar-as, adi. having more than 
the normal number of parts.— n. pleiom'ery, the 
condition of having more than the normal 
number. [Gr. meros, part.] 
pleiotnqiic, pli-6-lrop'ik, ad), (of a gene) having 
an effect simultaneously on m^re than one 
character in the offspring.— n. pleiot'ropinn. 
[Gr. tropos, turn.] 

Pleistocene, p/u'((>5r/i, ac(i. of the geological 
period following the Pliocene, having the 
greatest proportion of fossil molluscs of living 
species.— n. the Pleistocme system, period, or 
strata. JGr. pleistos, most (numerous), kainos, 
recent-^r^m the proportion of living species 
of molluscs.] 

plenary, pli’na-rl, ad), full: entire: complete: 
passing through all its stages— opp. to summary 
(law): having full powers.— adv. pid'narily.—n. 
l^d'narty, the state of a benefice when occupied. 
—plenary indulgence, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, full or complete remission of temporal 
penalties to a repentant sinner; plenary im^ra- 
tion, inspiration which excludes all mixture of 
error; plenary powers, full powers to carry out 
some business or negotiations. [L.L. plinMus 
—L. plenus, full— plere, to fill.] 
ptenilune, jpfrn', plin'i-lodn, -lun, n. the full moon; 
time of full moon.—ad), pleniln'nar. [L. pUni- 
lOnium — plinus, full, IPna, moon.] 
plenipotence, p/fn-fp'd-tans, n. complete power— 
also plenip'oteacy.— adls. plenip'otcnt, having 
full power: gdenipotential (plen-l-pd-ten’shal): 
plaaipoton'tiary (-sha-rl, -shya-ri), having fbll 
powen.— n. a person invested with full powers, 
esp. a special ambassador or envoy to some 
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foreim Mint.— Arch., coll,, shortened to idw'i* — tufls, ^lur 
po. |L. pUmu, full, jj^tentla, power.] pleurisy.—n. 

planiih, pten’ish, v.t. to supply, stock: to provide, pieiiri'tis« pi 
as a house or farm, witn necessary furniture. Or. odyoi, 
implements, stock, etc. (5cor.).— r. plea'isbiag plea'ron, 
(S^.), furniture. [O.Ft.pleitlr,-iss — L.plinus, insect’s thori 
full.] pleurisy coi 

plenitade, pIcH’htOd, a. fullness: completeness: t:^ous disei 
plentifwflm: repletion.— aitl. plenitud'mous. [L. virus, charai 
pUnltadS, -Ms—ptinus, full.] [Or. pleuri i 

pleno lure, ple'nd JSdr'i, pIS'nd yoor'e, (L.) with Plearaiwctes, 
full authority. giving name 

plenty, pkn'tl, n. a fuli supply: all that can be pleuri, side, 
needM: abundance.—< m( 1. plentiful (.SAafc.): in pkaua, picks' 
abundance.— adv. (coll.) abundantly.— adj. plen- hammer .—n 
teouB Qfkn'tvas), fully sufficient: abundant: plate to iec( 
fruitful: well providra: rich: giving plenti- cussion .—m 
fully.— adv. plen'teously.—a. plen'teousness.— plexim'etry, 
«(1. pien'tiful, copious: abundant: yielding pUssein, to i 
abundance.— adv. pkn'tifuib^. — ns. plen'tifiu- plexus, picks' 
ness: plen'titude (a mistake or misprint for plex'us(L.p 

H aac). —horn of plenty (see cornucopia). |L. plexus, -i 
. pfenie —L. plinliSs, -Stis — plinus, fuli.} p(iabk,p/rp-i 

, ple'ium, n. a space completely filled with adaptable: 
matter—opposed to vacuum’, a full assembly, ence.— ns. pi 
— n. pU'niat, one who believes all space to be — ns. pii'anc 
a plenum.—plenum ventilation iarchit.), an air- easily: flexi 
conditioning system in which the air propelled perh. suitabi 
into a building is maintained at a higher pressure — adv. pli'an 
than the atmosphere. [L. plenum {spatium), full plica, ptt’ke, 
(space).] pii'eae (.-si).- 

pleo-. Sm pleio-. fanwise, plai 

pleochroiam, pli-ok'ro-ism, a. the property in o/'), to pla 
some crystals of transmitting different colours plicature (pi 
in different directions.— adl. ^eochroic {ple-d- folded: a fi 
krd'lk). [Gr. chroa, colour.] dition of the 

pleouMHuhic, pU-6-m6r'fik, adl- polymorphic.— parasitic fun 
Also pieomor'phous.—a. pleomorph'ism. m Poland. 

p l eo B , ple'on, a. the abdomen of a crustacean, idled, plier, pi 
bearing the swimming legs.—a. ple'opod, a plight, plU, n 
swimming leg. [Gr. pkdn, swimming, pr.p. of promise.—v. 
pkein.] plight.—a. | 

pnonasm, pli’o-nozm, n. redundancy, esp. of [O.E. pliht, 
words: a redundant expression.— ns. pii'onast, Cer. pflicht. 


— a^s, ^urit'k, -el, of, affected with, or causing 
pleurisy.—a. a simerer from plenty.—as. 
pleuri'tiSt pleurisy; pleurodyua (^dfi-rd-dla'f-e; 
Gr. odynS, painl neural^ of the chest-wall; 

J tlea'ron, the side-wall of a somite, esp. of an 
nsect’s thorax ideu'ra.—pieuio-pM«niS'ttia, 

pleurisy combined with pneumoma: a con¬ 
tagious disease of cattle, caused by a filterable 
virus, charactmised by pleurisy and pneumonia. 
[Gr. pleuri and pleuron, rib, side.] 

Pleuraiiectes, pKo-ri-aek'tes, a. the plaice genus, 
giving name to the family Pleunnec'tidBe. [Gr. 
pleuri, side, niktis, a swimmer.] 
glexiur, pleks'sT, plessor, ples'er, ns. a percussion 
hammer.—as. luexim'eter, plessim'cter, a small 
plate to receive the tap in examination by per¬ 
cussion.— adls. plexunet'ric, plessimet'ric.— ns, 
plexim'etry, plessim'etry. [Gr. plixls, a stroke, 
pUssein, to strike.] 

plexus, picks'»s, a. a network:—p/. plex'uses, at 

J ilex'us (L. plexus). — a. plex'ure, an interweavmg. 
L. plexus, 'is, a weaving.] 
iabk, pli'»-bl, adf. easily bent or folded: flexible: 
adaptable: easily persuaded: yielding to influ¬ 
ence.— ns. pliabiri^, pU'aUeness.—edv. pli'aUy. 
— ns. pii'ancy, pli’antneas.— at^. pii'ant, bending 
easily: flexible: tractable: easily influenced: 
perh. suitable, perh. of compliant mood (Shak.). 
— ^v. pli'antiy. [See ply.] 
plica, pli'ks, a. a fold: plica Polonica:—p/. 
pii'eae (-s^). — aeffs. pli'eate (or -kit'), -d, folded 
fanwise, plaited.— v.t. pli'eate (also pll-kit', pllk- 
it'), to plait.— adv. pli'cately.— as. plicft'tkm, 
plicature (plik'), act of folding: state of being 
folded: a fold.—^plica Polonica, a matted con¬ 
dition of the hair, with an adhesive secretion, a 
parasitic fungus, and vermin, formerly prevalent 
m Poland. IL. plica, a fold.] 
idled, plier, pliers, plies. See ply. 
plight, plU, n. risk (obs.): pledge: engagement: 
promise.— v.t. to pledge:—pa.p. plight'ed, also 
plight. —a. pligbt'er.— adl- plight'ful, grievous. 
tO.E. pliht, risk; pleon, to risk; cf. Du. pllcht, 
Ger. pflicht, an obligation.] 


one who is given to pleonasm; ple'oaaste (Fr. plight, p/ir, a. a fold (Spear.): a plait: mode of 

_ tt _ J _1_ ___ M.—. 1_S_ t_ _ • _ ..JSa! —1 -- - - __t __ 


pUonaste), a dark grwn to black magnesia-iron 
spinel (from its multitude of faces).— at^s. pleo- 
uas'tic, -aL— adv. pleonas'tically. [Gr. pleo- 
nasmos—pkin, more.) 

pleroma, pli-rd'mj, n. fullness: abundance: in 
Gnosticism, divine being, including all aeons 
(p.F.) which emanate from it.— ad/, pleromatic 
l-mat'lk). [Gr. plirima — pleris, full.] 
plerome, pU'rBm, (hot.) n. the central part of the 
apical meristem. [Gr. plerima, filling.] 
piaropbery, p/e-rof'a-rl, a. full conviction.—Also 
plerophfi'na. [Or. pleviphirii.] 
pbsh, pksh, {Spens.) n. a plash, a pool, [plash (2).] 
plesiosaur, pli'si-s-s6r, n. a great Mesozoic fossil 


Sauros, lizard.] flat-faced projecting band at 

plessor, pleasiineter, etc. See plexor, etc. wall: a similar projecting 1; 

plethora, pleth'ars, sometimes pll-thS'ra, -thi", n. [L. plinthus, Gr. plinthos, a brii 
excessive fullness of blood: over-fullness in any plinth.] 
way.— atOs. plethoric ipH-thar'ik; sometimes Pliocene, pli'6~sin, (geol.) adj. 
pkth'srdk), piethor'iciil.— adv. plethot'ically. period following the Miocer 


pleth sr-lk), plethor KUi.— aav. pietnot icau 

JGr. pHthSri, fullness—p/eor, full.] 
pleugh, puss, pidihh, n. Scots form of plough.. 


Also plCHch. , 

pleura, p/dS're, a. a delicate serous membrane that 


plaiting: condition, trim: evil state: good con¬ 
dition (arch.): mood: array (Spens.). — v.t. 
( 065 .) to plait, weave, fold, enfold:—po.p.- 
miiht'ed, also (Spear.) pU^t.— adj. plight'ed, 
plaited; involved (Shak.). [Assimilated in spell¬ 
ing to the foregoing, but derived from O.Fr. plite 
— h. plicire, plicitum’, see plait.] 
plim, plim, (died.) v.t. and v.l. to swell. [Perh. 
conn, with plump.] 

plimsoll, pl/ai'w/, -sol, n. a rubber-soled canvas 
shoe.—^PiinuoU line or mark, a ship’s load-line, 
or set of load-lines for different waters and 
conditions, required by the Merchant Shipping 
Act (1876) passed at the instance of Samuel 
P/lmro//(1824-98). 

plinth, plinth, n. the square block under the base 

§ f a column: a block serving as a pedestal: a 
at-faced projecting band at the bottom of a 
wall: a similar projecting base in furniture. 
[L. plinthus, Gr. plinthos, a brick, squared stone, 
plinth.] 

Plktceiie, pli'd-sin, (geol.) ad/, of the Tertiary 
period following the Miocene, and having a 
neater proportion of molluscan species now 
living.—a. the Pliocene system, period, or strata. 
[Gr. pkiSn, greater, more numerous, kainos, 
recent.] 


covers the lung and lines the cavity of the chest: Pliohippus, pli-6-hip'»s, n. a Miocene and Plio- 


a side-piece, esp. pleuron:— pi. ideu'rae (-re). 
— ad/, pleu'ral.— ns. pleurapcph'ikiB, a lateral 
process of a vertebra, with the morphological 


I. ^eu'rae (-re), cene genus of fossil horses. [Gr. hippos, horse.] 
ih'^B, a lateral pliskie, plls'kl, (Scot.) a. condition or plight: a 
te morpbologicai mischievous trick. [Origin unknown.] 


character of a rfl>: a rib:- 7 pil. pkurapoph'yses; plissd. pli-si, (Fr.) (of a fabric) chemically 
gUiH i j * (plid'ri-sl), inflammation of the pleura; treated to produce a shirred effect. 
ylM’Icliy-raat, an American Asclepias (A, tuber- ptod, plod, v.l. to walk heavily and laboriously: 
4sta) rented as a diaphoretic and expectorant, to study or work on steadify and laboriously. 
SHe,fir\ mS, hit. (her); mine; mile.JSr; mule; miSn,fiiSl: Men (then) 
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boM); a tool for clesring a plcwt 

of eaith, etc.: pii>iigli''itilt, a plou^-aand 


wboplodaon: a(lull,heavy,laborioinmaa: one 
who gets on more by sheer toil than by inapira* 
tion.— atO. and n. ^odd'ing.—odv. plodd'inaly. 
IProb. unit.] 

pm, plod, (oojs.) v.t. to plot, [plot, by confusion 
with foregoing.] 

plong, plonge, plongd, Spenserian spelHogs of 
plunge, plunged, 
ploak, plonker. See plunk, 
plonk, plongk, it. (orig. Austr. slang), wine, etp. 
cheap. [Ety. dub.] 

plop, plop, n. the sound of a small object falling 
vertically into water: the sound of the move¬ 
ment of small bodies of water: the sound of a 
cork coming out oS a bottle, or of a bursting 
bubble.— ady. with a plop: plump.—v.l. to 
make the sound of a plop: to plump into 
water.—v.l. to set with a plop:—pr.p. pk^'ing; 
pa.p. plopped. [Imit.] 

plotive, pid'siv, -ziv, (phon.) atO‘t **■ explosive.—n. 

plo'sion Iphon.), explosion, 
plot, plot, n. a small piece of ground: a spot or 
small area on any surface (ohr.): a ground- 
plan of a building, plan of a field, ete.: the 
story or scheme of connected events running 
through a play, novel, etc.: a secret scheme, 
usually in combination, to bring about some¬ 
thing, often illegal or evil, a cotupiracy: a 
stratagem or secret contrivance.— v.t. to lay out 
in plots, dispose: to make a plan of: to repre¬ 
sent on or by a graph: 'to conspire or lay plans 
for.—v.l. to conspire:—pr.p. plott'kig; pa.p. 
plott'ed.— ti4is. plot'fnl; plot'leaa.— n. pwtt'er. 
— n. and atf/. plott'ing.— adv. plott'tagv.— 
plot'-proof, safe from any danger by plots.— 
piott'ing-paper, paper ruled in squares for 
graph-drawing. [O.E. ploi, a patdi of ground; 
influenced by (or partly from) Fr. eomplot, a 
conspiracy: cf. plat(2).] 
plot, plot, pl6t, (Scot.) v.t. to dip or steep in very 
hot water: to scald and plim: to fleece.—^n. 
piptt'ie, plott'y, a spiced hot drink, as mulled 
wine. [(^r. M.Du. and Flem. ploten, to pluck.] 
plotter, plot'tr. Same as plonter. 
plough, plow, n. an instrument for turning up 
the soil in ridges and furrows: a joiner’s plane 
for making grooves: agricultureC|!g.): a plough- 
team: ploughed land: (cop.) seven stars of the 
Great Bear.—v.l. to turn up with the plough: 
to make furrows or ridges in: to make with a 
plough: to put or render with a ploi^: to 
tear, force, or cut a way through: to furrow: 
to wrinkle; to reject in an examination (uni¬ 
versity slang)', to fail in (a subject: university 
slang). —v.l. to work with a plough: to 
fail (slang). — adf. plough'aUe.— ns. plougb'er; 
plougn'ing.— adv. and adl. plough'wiae, as in 
ploughing.—plough'boy, a boy who ^ves or 
guides horses in ploughing; mu^'tate (Scots 
hist.), an undetermined or variable unit of land, 
by later writers taken as about SO English acres, 
but earlier much more: a quantity of land of 
the extent of 100 acres Scots; phnigh •iron, the 
coulter, the share, or other iron part of a 
plou^; plougb'-jogger (facet.), a ploughman; 
plon^'land, land suitable for tillage: as much 
land as could be tilled with one plough (with a 
proportionate amount of pasture)—a canicate 
or eight oxgangs (filst.); plough'auui, a man 
who ploughs:— pi. plou^'nira; Heurt Mon¬ 
day, an old ploughnmn’s festiim, the Monday 
after Twelfth Day, supposed to mark the re¬ 
sumption of work after the holidays; idiMgh- 
share (O.E. scear, ploufdishare-^JerHa, to 
shear, cut), the detachable part of a plou^ 
that cuts the under surface or the sod from the 
ground: a bird's pygostyle (also plongiidutfo 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syUidiles: d's-ensnt 


and mends plou^.—i^omdi a lonely furrow, to 
be separated firom one’s former ftiends and an- 
sociates and go one’s own way; plough hack 
(Jig.), to reinvest (profits of a business) in that 
business; plough In, to cover with earth Tag 
ploughing; plon^ sands, to work in vain 
or to no purpose: put one's hand to the phnu^ 
to begin an undertaJdng. [Late O.E. pl6h, pteg, 
a ploughland: cf. O.N. plSgr.) 
pkMter, plowter, plow'tar, (Scot.) v.l. to dabble in 
liquid: to potter.—n. a paddling or dabbiteg- 
—Also plott'er. [Prob. imit.] 
plover, pluv'sr, n. a general name for birds of the 
fhmily (Charadriidic) to which the lapwing and 
dotterel belong: extended to tome related 
birds: a dupe (old slang): a prostitute (old 
slang). — aed. plov'e^, abounding in plovers.— 
plover’B egg, a lapwing’s egg, or substitute. [Fr. 
pluvier —^L. pluvia, rain; possibly from theh 
restlessness before rain; cf. Ger. regenpfeUier, 
Ut. rain-piper.] 

jdow, plow (chiefly American). Same as pIohA. 
ploy, plot, n. an eftsployment, doings, ainur, 
frolk, escapade, engagement for amusement: a 
method or procedure used to achieve a par¬ 
ticular result: a manoeuvre in a game, con- 
vwsation, etc. [Prob. employ.) 
pluck, pluk, v.t. to pull off, out, or away: to 
pull forcibly: to snatch away: to rescue: to 
bring (down), humble (arch.): to pull: to tug: to 
twitch: to strip, as of feathers: to despoil, 
fleece: to fail, refuse a pass to, in an examina¬ 
tion—from the custom of pluMng (a piece of 
sUk at the back of) tliAprocior’s gown, in protest 
(slang). —v.l. to make a pulling or snatching 
movement.— n. a single act of plucking: the 
heart, liver, and lungs of an animal—whence 
heart, courage, spirit.— adi. plucked, subjected 
to plucking: having pluck.— n. pluck'sr.— adv. 
pigck'ily.— n. pfaick'iMss.—odf- ^uck'y, having 
courageous spirit and pertinacity.—pluck oO 
(Skak.), to abate, come down the scale; pluck 
UP,' to pull out by the roots; to summon up, 
as courage: to gather strenmh or spirit. [O.E. 
pluccian; akin to Ou. pbMcen, Ger. pflUcken.) 


plosion: a shot: a powder-pufiT.—v.l. to puff: 
to shoot.—V.I. to go off with a puff: to rise, at 
a cake.— aid- plufl'y, puffed up: fluffy. [Imit.] 
plug, plug, n. a peg stopping, or for stopping, 
a hole: a bung: a stopper: a mechanism re¬ 
leasing the flow of wattf in a water-closet: 
filling for a tooth: volcanic rock stoppinf a 
vent: a fitting for a socket for giving electrical 
connection:* a piece of wood inserted in a wail 
to take nails: a fire-plug: a sparking-plug: a 
plug-hat (slang): a blow or punch: a com¬ 
pressed cake of tobacco: a piece of it cut for 
chewing: a worn-out horse: a book that will 
not Sell: a piece of favourable publicity, esp. 
one incorporated in other material (coll.): any¬ 
thing worn-out or useless: a dogged plodding. 
—v.l. to stop with a plug or as a plug: to insert 
a plug in: to insert as a plug: to shoot (slang): 
to punch with the fist (slang): to force into 
familiarity by persistent repetition (slang): to 
din into the ears of the public.— v.l, (slang) 
to go on doggedly:—pr.p. piugg'ing; pa.l. and 
pa.p, plnggeu.— ns. plttgg'er, one who plum 
m any sense: that which plugs, esp. a dentist's 
instrument; plugg'iag, tfw act of stopping 
with a plug, or punching (s/ong), or promoting 
(suiig): material of which a plug is made.—plug- 
hat (1/.S.), a top-hat; plng'-ugly (U.S.), a street 
ruffian.—plug in, to complete an electric circuit 
; for oenaia sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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by intertins a plug.— adif. plag'-ia. {App. Du. 
plug, a bung, a peg; cf. Sw. plugg, a peg, Oer. 
pflock.] 

pluai, pium, n. a drupe or stone-fruit, or the tree 
producing it {Prunus domtstlca or kindred 
species) of the rose family: extended to various 
fruits and trees more or less similar (as sapodilla 
plum, coco-plum, {late-plum): a raisin as a sub¬ 
stitute for the true plum: a sugar-plum: a big 
stone embedded in concrete: something choice 
that miv be extracted (sometimes in reminis¬ 
cence of Jack Horner) or attained to, as one of 
the best passages in a book, one of the prizes 
of a career, or W-S.) a government office as a 
reward of services, etc.: (formerly) a suta of 
£100,000: its possessor.—plumm'y, full of 
plums: plum-like: desirable, profitable: (of 
voice) too rich and resonant.—plum'-Moss'om; 
plum'-cake, a cake containing raisins, currants, 
etc.—n. and a^. plum'-coiour, dark purple.— 
pliim'cot, Luther Burbank's hybrid between 
plum and apricot: plumdamas i-dd'nas: Scot.), 
a damson; plum'-dufl, a flour-pudding boiled 
with raisins; plam'-porr'idge, an antiquated 
dish, of poiiidge with plums, raisins, etc.; 
pium'-pudd'ing, a national English dish made of 
flour and suet, with raisins, currants, and various 
spices; plum'-stonc; pium'-tree. [O.E. plOme 
— L. prSnum; ct. Or. prou(m)non.] 
plumage, pldam'IJ, n. a natural covering of 
feathers: feathers collectively.— adi- plum'aged. 
|Pr.,— plume —L. plPma, a feather, down.] 
plumb, plum, n. a heavy mass, as of lead, hung 
on a string to show the vertical line, or for other 
purpose: verticality: a sounding lead, plummet. 
—<u(/. vertical: level, true icricket): sheer, 
thorough-going, out-and-out.—odv. vertically: 
precisely: utterly (esp. U.S .).— v.t. to test by a 
plumb-line: to make vertical: to sound as by 
a plumb-line; to pierce the depth of, fathom, 
by eye or understanding: to weight with lead: 
to seal with lead: to do or furnish the plumber- 
work of.— v.l. to hang vertically: to work as 
a plumber.— n. plumrate {plum'but), a salt of 
plumbic acid.— a^. plumbeous lplum’bi-»s), 
leaden; lead-coloured: lead-glazed.—ns.plumber 
{.plum'or), orig. a worker in lead: now one 
who instals and mends pipes, cisterns, and 
other fittings for supply of water and gas and 
for household drainage; plumb'cry, plumbmr- 
work: a plumber’s workshop.— ad^s. pluu^ic 
iplum'bik), due to lead: of quadrivalent lead; 
plumbiferous i-bif), yielding or containing lead. 
—ns. plumbing (plum’ing), the operation of 
making plumb: the craft of working in lead: 
the work of a plumber; plum'bism {-bUm), lead 
poisoning; plum'bite {-bit), a salt of the weak 
acid lead hydroxide.— atVs. plumb'less, incapable 
of being sounded; plumbous {plum'bos), of bi¬ 
valent lead .-^lumb'-bob, a weight at the end 
of a plumb-line; plumb'er-w«rk; plumbic acid, 
an acid of which lead dioxide is the anhydride: 
plumb'-line, a line to which a bob is attached to 
show the vertical line: a vertical line: a plummet. 
— ad), plumbosorvent (better plumbisol'vent), 
able to dissolve lead.—plumb'-rule, a board with 
a plumb-line and bob, for testing the verticality 
or walls, etc. [Fr. plomb and its source L. 
plumbum, lead.] , 

Plumbago, pbtm-bd'gd-, n. a Mediterranean and 
tropical genus of ornamental plants (some culti¬ 
vated) giviiM name to the Plumbaginaceae 
{-bd)-l-tA’sl-i), a family of salt-steppe and sea¬ 
side plants inmuding sea-pink and sea-lavender, 
akin to the primrose family.— ad^. plumbagiaa- 
ceous f-bq/-l-fid'5b»5). [L. plumbdgd, Plbiy's 

translation of the Or^ name molybdaina, lead, 
lead or& the plant PUmbago (from its blue 
flosreta).] 

phim-ba'gd, n. graphite.—o4l. phnn- 

JPUtfik; mf, Mr (her); mine; mSte, 


baginous {-btd'i-nos). (L. plumbSgH, -Ms— 

£ lumbum, lead.] 

imbate, etc., pinmber, etc. See under idumb. 
plumber-block. See plnmmer-block. 
plume, p/dBm, n. a feather: a large showy feather; 
the vane of a feather: a bunch or tuft of feath«s: 
a feather, or anything similar, used as an orna¬ 
ment, symbol, crest, etc.: a feather as a token 
of honour: the plumule of a seed: any feathery 
structure fobs.). — v.t. to preen: (r«>f.) to pride, 
take credit to (with on; /ig,): to adorn with 
plumes: to set as a plume {Milt.): to strip of 
feathers.— n. pinmassier {pldd-m&-ser'), a worker 
in feathers: a feather-seller.— a^s. plum'ate, 
feathered; feathery: plumed,feathered: adorned 
with a plume: plucked (o6s.). —<k(/. plume'less.— 
AS. plume'let, a plumule: a little tuft; plum'ery, 
plumes collectively.— at^s. plumigerous {-D'o-ros), 
plumaged: pla'miped, having feather^ feet.— 
A. plu'mist, a feather-dresser. — adjs. plu'mose, 
pin'moos, feathery: plume-like; piu'my, covered 
or adorned with down or plume: like a plume. 
—plume'-bird, a long-tailM bird of paradise; 
plume'-grass. a tall grass {Erianthus) akin to 
sugar-cane, with great silky panicles, grown for 
m-nament; idume'-motb, any moth of the 
families Pterophoridae and Orneodidae, with 
deeply cleft wings.—a4l. pinme'-pluckt {Shak.), 
stripped of plumes, humbled. [O.Fr.,—L. 

plUma, a small soft feather.] 
pJummar-block, p/um'ar-blok, n. a metal frame or 
case for holding the end of a revolving shaft. 
[Origin unknown.] 

plummet, plum'it, n. leaden or other weight, esp. 
on a plumb-line, sounding-line, or fishing-line: 
plumb-rule.—v.r. to fathom, sound.— v.i. to 
plunge head-long. [O.Fr. plomet, dim. of plomb, 
lead; see plumb.] 

plump, plump, v.i. to fall or drop into liquid, esp. 
vertically, passively, resoundingly, without much 
disturbance: to flop down: to rain suddenly 
and heavily (esp. Scot.): to come suddenly or 
with a burst: to give all one’s votes without dis¬ 
tribution : to choose, opt, decisively or abruptly 
(with for). —v.r. to plunge, souse: to fling 
down or let fall flat or heavily; to blurt: to 
strike or shoot {slang). — a. the sound or act of 
plumping: a sudden heavy fail of rain (esp. 
Scot.): a blow (s/anf).— a^. and adv. with a 
plump: in a direct line: downright: in plain 
language: without hesitation, reserve, or quali¬ 
fication.— a. plump'er, a plump fall or blow: an 
undistributed vote that could have been divided: 
one who gives all his votes to one candidate or 
option: a downright lie {slang): anything very 
big of its kind, a whacker (slang). —adv. plump'ly. 
[L.G. plumpen or Du. plompen, to plump into 
water; prob. influenced by plumb and plump 

plump, plump, ati). pleasantly fat and rounded: 
well filled out.—v.r. and v.i. to make or grow 
plump: to swell or round.— v.i. {rare) plump'eu. 
—A. plump'er, a cork ball kept in the mouth, 
or other device to round the cheeks.— 
a<(l. plump'idi.— adv. plump'ly.— a. plump'iiess.— 
a4f. plump'y, plump'ie {Skak.), plump. [App. 
the same word as Ou. plomp, blunt, L.G. plump.) 
plump, plump, A. a cluster: a clump, as of trees, 
spearmmi, waterfowl. (Origin unknown.] 
piumula, pldbm'd-lo, n. a plumule:— pi. plum'ulae 
{-le). — -adls. plumuU'ceous, pium'ular.—n. Phi- 
muli'ria, a genus of Hydrozoa forming feathery 
colonies.— a. and o4. plumulb'rian.— ati). plum'- 
ulate, downy.— a. plum'ule, a little nmther 
or plume: a down feather: the embryo shoot 
in a seed: a scent-giving scale on the fore¬ 
wing of some male butterflies.—adr. rium'niose. 

! L. pklmula, dim. of pHlma, a feather, down- 
bather.] 

plunder, pkm'dor, v.r. to carry off the goods of 
mate: mitbn,JiSbt; dhen (then) 
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by force; to piUage: to cany off as booty: to aign) of addition or positivity (+); opposed to 
carry off booty from.—v.l. to pillase. carry off miiua (—)—pins'(s^ga, an extra amount.— 
plunder.—^n.pillage: booty: personal or house- plus stnda {hot.), one of the two strains in 
hold goods iU.S.). — ns. plnn'darage. the stealing heterothallism. [L. plus, more.] 
of goods Ch board ship; pto'deror.—plus-fours, plus'-fSrx\ -fSrs, n.pl. baggy knicker- 
phin'deroHS. [Oer. 'plOndern, to pillage— plunder, bockers or knickerbocker suit, [plua, four; firom 
household stuff, now trash.] the four additional inches of cloth required.] 

plunge, pluifj, v.t. to put or thrust with sudden- plush, plush, n. a fkbric with a longer and more 
ni»s under the surface of a liquid, or into the open pile thah velvet: (in pi.) footman’s 
midst of, the thick of, or the substance of, any- breeches.— adl- of plush: pretentiously luxurious 
thing: to immerse.—v.l. to fling oneself or rush (also plushy). [Fr. p/«cAe for pe/wcAe— L, plla, 
impetuously, esp. into wgter, downhill, or into hair; cf. pile (3).] 

danger or discourse: to turn suddenly and pluteus, ploo'tiss, n. a sea-urchin or brittle-star 
steeply downward: to fire down upon an larva, shaped like a many-legged easel.— adf. 
enemy from a height: to gamble or ^uander plu’teal. [L. pluteus, a shed, boarding, desk.] 
recklessly: to pitch as a ship: to pitm sud- Pluto, pldot'S, n. the Greek god of the under- 
denly forward and throw up the hindl^.— n. world: a planet beyond Neptune, discovered 
act of plunging.— n. plong'er, one who plunges: 1930.— adfs. Piuto'nian, of Pluto: of the under¬ 
part of a mechanism with a plunging movement, world; Plutonic (-ron'/A), of Pluto: hypogene, 
as the solid piston of a force-pump: a suction deep-seated, relating tc, or formed under con- 
instrument for cleaning blockages in pipes: a ditions of, subterranean heat {geol.y. Plutonlst. 
cavalryman {obs. mil. slang)’, a reckless gambler — ns. Plutonism (ploo'tan-Ism); Plu'tonist (Afor. 
or squanderer.— adO- and n. plnng'iag.—plunge of geo!.), a Vulcanist; plutfi'nium, the element 
bath, a bath large enough to immerse the whole (Pu) of atomic number 94, named as next after 
body; plunging neckline, (in woman's dress) a neptunium (93), as the planet Pluto is beyond 
neckline whkh is cut low.—take the plunge, to Neptune. [L. Plat6, -Snis —Gr. Ploutdn, -dnos, 
commit oneself definitely after hesitation. [O.Fr. Pluto.] 

plonger —L. plumbum, lead.] Plutns, pISb'tis, n. the Greek god of wealth.— ns. 

plunk, plungk, plonk, plongk, v.l. to twang: to plutocracy (ploo-lok'rs-si), government by the 
put down, etc., so as to make a hollow or metallic wealthy: a ruling body or class of rich men; 
sound.—v.l. to plump.—Also «., adv., interj. plutocrat (pIdS'td-krat), one who is powerftii 
— n. plunk'er^plonk'er, a large marble. [Imlt.j because of his wealth.— adi- plutocrat'ic.— ns. 
pluperfect, ploo-pHr'fekt, -Jikt, or plod', (gram.) pluto-democ'racy, a wealth-dominated demo- 
adj. denoting that an action happened before cracy; plutol'atry (Gr. latreia, worship), wor- 
some other past action referred to.—#i. the plu- ship of wealth; plutol'ogist, pluton'omist; 
perfect tense: a pluperfect verb or form. [L. plutol'ogy, pluton'omy, political economy. [L. 
plus quam perfectum (lempus) more than perfect PIBtus, Gr. Ploutos (Gr. plouios, wealth).] 
(tense).] pluidal, p/do'v/-a/, adj. of or by rain: rainy.'—n. 

plural, piddr’l, adJ. numbering more than one: (Ht. a rain-cloak) a cope or ceremonial mantle 
more than onefold: expressing more than one, or, (hist.). —it. pluviom'eter, a rain-gauge.— atOs. 
where dual is recognised, more than two (gram.), pluviomet'ric, -al.— n. Piuvifise (plO-ve-di'; Fr.), 
— H. (gram.) the plural number: a plural word the fifth month of the French Revolutionary 
form.— n. plurallsA'tion, -z-.— v.l. plur'aliae, -ize, calendar, about 20th January to 18th February, 
to make plural.— v.l. to hold two or more —<m(|. pluvious, rainy. [L.-p/uvia, rain.] 
benefices or offices simultaneously.— ns. plur'al- ply, pH, n. a fold: a layer or thickness: a layer 
ism, plurality: the holding by one perwn of of hard rock or of hard or soft in alternation 
more than one office at once, esp. ecclesiastical (min.): a bend: a bent or set: a strand: con- 
livings: a system allowing this: a philosophy dltion, esp. good condition (Scot.)-. — pL plies, 
that recognises more than one principle of being — v.t. and v.l. to bend or fold:— pr.p. ply'ing; 
(opp. to monism) or more than two (opp. to pa.t. and pa.p. plied; 3rd pers. sing, plies.—n. 
monism and dualism)’, a (condition of) society pli'ar, one who plies: (in pi) small pincers for 
in which different ethnic, etc., groups preserve bending or cutting wire, etc.—ply'wood, board- 
their own customs; plur'alist, one who holds ing made of thin layers of wood glued together, 
more than one office at one time: a believer in the grain of each at right-angles to that of the 
pluralism.— adj. pluralist'ic.— n. plurality (-o/'i- next. [(O.)Fr. pH, a fold, pHer, to fold—L. 
li), the state or fact of being plural: numerous- pHcSre.] 

ness: a plural number: the greater number, ply, p/i, v.l. to work at steadily; to use or wield 
more than half: a majority over any other— diligently or vigorously: to keep supplying or 
distinguished from majority, which is used for assailing (wiffi): to importune: to row, sail, over 
an absolute majority or majority over all others habitually.—v.l. to work steadily: to make 
combined (U.S.): the holding of more than regular journeys over a route: to be in attend- 
one benefice at one time: a living held by a ance for hire: to beat against the wind: to 
pluralist.— adv. plu'rally.—plural society, one make one’s way, direct one’s course;—pr.p. 
in which pluralism is found; plural vote, power ply'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. plied; 3rd pers. sing, 
of voting in more than one constituency, or plies.— n. pli'er. one who plies: a trader (obs^: 
more than once in one. [L. pIBr&lls — plus, a tout (obs.). (Aphetic, from apply.] 
plurls, more.] Plymoutli, pfim'sth, n. a port in Devon; a port 

pluri-, ploor'l-, in composition, several: usu. named after it in Massachusetts, with the sup- 
more than two.— adj. piuriiit'eral (Heb. gram.), posed landing-place of the Pilgrims (Plymouth 
containing more letters than three: pluriloc'ular. Rock). — ns. Plyrn'enthiam; Plym'outbist, 
multi locular.— ns. plurip'ara, a multipara; pluri- Plym'onthite. Plymouth Brother, one of the 
prcs'encc, presence in more places than one at Plymouth Brethren, a religious sect, originating 
the same time.— adjs. pluriae'rial, -riate, in at Plymouth c. 1830, out of a reaction against 
several rows. [L. pIBs, plSris, more.] High Church principles and against a dead 

phirisie, pIdSr’i-sl, (Shak.) n. superabundance, formalism associated with uncvangelical doc- 
[L. phis, plBris, more; confused with pleurisy.] trine: Plymoudi Rock, an American breed of 
plus, plus, (math, and coll.) tnep. with the addi- poultry: a nickname for a Plymouth Brother, 
tion of.— acU- positive: additional: having an pnenma, n&'ma, n. breath: spirit, soul: a neume. 
adverse handicap.— n. an addition: a surplus: — n. pneumatbode (nH’ma-thddi Gr. hodos, a 
a positive quality or term: the sign (also plus way), a respiratory opening in plants.— adjs. 
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(,-mat’lk), nlatiag to air'or 
TOauinint or inilatad with air: woiked or 
drivaa by air: apiritual; paaomat'ical iron ).— 
adv. PBaamat'kaUy.— ns. pBaamaticity (nO^s- 
tis’i-ti), the conditioa of having air-tpaoee; 

PBMunat'ici (tmfnA a> sing.:), the science of the 
properties of gases: pneiunatolo^.— adl- paao* 
inamog''icaL— ns. pneematol'offstj pneuma- 
tot'ogyt the theory of spirits or spiritual beings: 
psychology {arch.): tne doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit (rAeo/.): pneumatics (prcA.): ^wunwtol'y- 

B» (Gr. lysis, solution), the dmtructive action of 
hot vapours of a magma of igneous rock.— adf. 
paeumatolyt'ic.— ns. pncamatom'eter, an instru¬ 
ment for measuring the quantity of w breathed 
or the force of breathing; paen'matopliore (or 
•mat'), an upward-growing respiratory root in 
swamp plants.—pneumatic trouimi c vessel with a 
perforated shelf, for filling gas-jars over a liquid. 

[Or. pneuma, -atos, breath— pnsein.) 
piieum(o)^, pneumoa(o)-, nd'i^o)-, ~mon-{o)-. In 
composition, lung.—paeumoceniosia {nO-mihkS- 
ni^B'sis; Or. konia, dust), pneumokonio'eis, 
paeumonokonio'sis, any of various diseases 
caused by habitually inhaling mineral or 
metallic dust, as in coalrmining.— fuff. pneumo- 
gas'tric (Gr. gastir, belly), pertaining to the 
lungs and stomach.— n. vagus.— ns. pneumonec'- 
tomy. surgical removal of lung tissue: pneu- 
mb'nia, iimammation of the lung.— atg. pneu¬ 
monic (~mon'), pertaining to the lungs.— n. a 
medicirie for lung diseases.— n. pneumoni'tis, 
pneu'monia; pneu'mononltramicroscopicsirico- 
volcanoconio'sis, a form of pneumoconiosis 
caused by very fine silicate or quartz dust.— 
pneumonia blouse, a low-necked blouse, once an 
object of dread. [Gr. pneumSn, -6nos, lung— 
pneeia, to breathe.] 

Irnyx, (jp)niks, n, the meeting-place of the ancient 
Athenian assembly. [Gr. pnyx, gen. pyknos, 
perh. cog. with pyknos, crowds.] 

Poa, pS'a, n. a large genus of grasses, meadow- 
grass. [Gr. pdS, grass.] 

poach, p^h, y.r. to cook without the shell in 
boiling water.— n. poach'er, one who poaches 
eggs: a vessel with hollows for poachmg eggs 
in. [App. Fr. packer, to pocket— pocke, pouch, 
the white forming a pocket about the yolk.] 
poach, pdeh, v.l. to intrude on another’s preserves 
in order to pursue or kill game, or upon an¬ 
other’s fishing to catch fish: to encroach, esp. 
on a partner’s place or part in a game: to seek 
an unfair advantage:- {Skak., potche) to thrust: 
to trample in mud: to become trampled and 
muddy.—v.f. to take illegally on another’s 
ground or in another’s fishing: to seek or take 
game or fish illegally on: to take in unfair en¬ 
croachment; to poke or thrust (dfu/.): to stir up 
dial.): to trample into holes and mud.— ns. 
poach'er: poach'inesa; poach'ing.— oM. poach'y 
spongy and sodden. [AfomyofpidcefS), orfrom 
O.Fr. pocket, to poke.] 

poaka, pd-d'ku, {Maori) a N.Z. bird, one of the 
stilto. 

poake, a Shakespearian spelling of poke (pocket), 
pocas palabras, pd'kSs pai-ab'rds, (Sp.) few words. 
poAard, pochard, poker, pSch', pock’, pok'srd, 
pdk’er, n. a red-headra diving-duck {Nyroca 
or Aythwferln^, esp. the male, the female being 
the dunoird. [Ongin obscure.] 
pochay, p6’ski, po’chaise. -sUU. See post-chaise 
(under poet). 

podwtM, posihet’, n. a small bag, esp. one earned agrd, a catd^ng.] 

“ ■ r., pad(( ‘ 


pock'maifced, pock'pittcd. [O.E. poc, a pustule; 
Cer. pocke, Du. pok', see pox.] 
pock, pok, n. a Scots form of pidie, bag.-—pock- 
maa'tie, pockmank'y, corrupt forms of port¬ 
manteau, influenced by pock; pock-pudding 
{pok'-pnd'n), a bag-pudding: a Scotti^ con¬ 
temptuous name for a mere Englishman, 
podiard. See pochard. 

pocket, pok’It, n. a little pouch or bag, esp. one 
attach^ to a garment or a billiard-table or the 
cover of a book: a cavity: a rock cavity filled 
with ore, veinstone,, etc.: a portion of the 
atmosphere differing in pressure or other con¬ 
dition from its surroundmgs: a small isolated 
area or patch, as of military resistance, unem¬ 
ployment, etc.: the innermost compartment of a 
pound-net: stock of money: a bag of wool, etc., 
containing about f sack.— ad/, for the pocket: 
of a small sim.—y.r. to put in one's pocket or a 
po^et: to appropriate: to take stealthily; to 
conceal: to enclose: to hem in: to play into a 
pocket {billiards). —v.f. to form a pocket: to 
pucker {V.S.): — pr.p. pock'eting; pa.t. and pa. p. 
pock'eted.— n. pock'etful, as much as a pocket 
will hold:— pi. pock'ctfids.— adi. pock'etless.— 
pock'et-book, a notebook: a wallet for papers 
or money carried in the pocket: a small book 
for the pocket: a handbag {U.S.Y, pock'et- 
bor'ough (see borough); pock'et-comb, a hair- 
comb for the pocket: pock'et-glass, a small 
looking-glass for the pocket; pock'et-gopher, 
any American burrowing rodent of the family 
Geomyidae, with outward-opening cheek- 
pouches; pock'et-handk'erchief, a handkerchief 
for the pocket; pock'et-hole, the opening in a 

S rment giving access to a pocket; pock'et- 
ife. a l^fe with one or more blades folding 
into the handle for the pocket; pock'et-money, 
mon^ carried for occasional expenses: an 
allowance, esp. to a boy or girl; pock'et-picking, 
act or practice of picking the pocket; pock'et- 
piece, a coin carried to bring luck; pock'et- 
pis'tol, a pistol for the pocket: a small travelling 
flask for liquor— ad/, pock'et-sized, small 
enough for the pocket.—in, or out of, pocket, 
with, or without, money: the richer, or the 
poorer, by a transaction; pick a person’s pocket, 
to steal from his pocket; pocket an insult, 
affront, etc., to submit to or put up with it 
without protest: pocket one's pride, humble 
oneself to acc^t a situation. [A.Fr. pokete 
(Fr. pochette, dim. of pocke, pocket).] 
poco, p6’k6, (U.) little.— adi. pococuran'te {-kdd- 
ran’td, -kihraH’ti; It. curante, pr.p. of curare, 
to care), uninterested: indifferent: nonchalant. 
— n. a habitually uninterested person.—poco- 
curant'ism {•kk-rant’lsm); pococumnt'ist.—poco 
a poTO, little by little. 

pocuUfmrm, pok’d-Urform, adi- cup-shaped. [L: 
pbculum, cup.] 

pod, n. the fruit, or its shell, in peas, beans, 
and other leguminous plants—the legume: 
sometimes extended to the siliqua: a silk 
cocoon: a musk-bag: a paunch.—y.r. to shell 
or hull.— v.l. to form pods: to fill as pods:— 
pr.p. podd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. podd'ed.— adi. 
podd'y, corpulent. [Origin unknown.] ■ 
pod, pod, n. a school, esp. of whales or seals. 
[Oriipn unknown.] 

podaipa, pod-ag’ra, also pod’, n. gout, properly in 
the feet.— adis. podag'ral, podag'ric, -al, pod- 
ag'rous, gouty. [Gr. podagrd—pous, podos, foot. 


by women: a pbdeet note-case or wallet. [Fr., 
mm. of pocke, pocket.) 

pack, pok, n. a small elevation of the skin con- 
bUning pus, as in smallpox.— adis. pecked; 
podi'y, marked with pustules: infect^ with 
pox: confounded iobs.). —pock'mark, pock'pit, 
the mark, pit, or scar left by a pock.— aids. 


[o)-, pod{Sy-, pdd{S)-, in composition, fopt.- 


pb'dal, pddal'ic, of the feet.— ns. Foddrgns 
{pd^ddr'gesi Gr. argos, inactive— a-, neg., ergon, 
wort:), the typical frenonouth genus of birds; 
podiidry (pod-l's^trl; Gr. iatros, Wros, physi¬ 
cian), treatment of disorders of the foot; pow'a- 
trist; Podocarpns {pod-d-kSr’pas; Gr. karpos. 


fiUe,Ji3r: mi, hdr (her); mtnp; mSte.JSr; ndke; midn,/S6t; dhen (then) 
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fruit), an eastern and southern genus of trees 
of the yew family; Podogona (-og'»«e: Or. 
gonos, reproductive organ; see Rwiiiaiei), the 
Bicinulei.—44/. podoimthiilmus {rof-thal‘m»s\ 
Gr. ophthdbnos, eye), having eyes on sulks, as 
many higher crustaceans.— ns. Podophytlum 
irO'fiVsm, Or. phylkm, leaf), a genus 

of the barberry family; podophyll'in, a catiiartic 
resin got from its rhizome; Podt^emon (-d> 
ste'mon; Gr. stimon, virarp—as if sUmen—^from 
the sulk on which the stamens sund), the typical 
genus of a family of dicotyledons, Podostcmaceae 
(-mS'si-i), growing in tropical waterfalls, the 
vegetative parts more like a thallus than an 
ordinary flowering plant; Podnra l-dS'rs; Or. 
aura, uil), a genus of springtaUs. [Gr. pous, 
podos, foot.] 

podestA, pod’cst-td’, (hist.) n. a governor, chid* 
magistrate, or judge in an Italian town. [It. 
podestd —L. potestas, -atis, power.]' 
podex, po'deks, n. the rump: the anal region. [L. 
plfdex.l 

podge, poj, pudge, pi</. ns. a squat, fat. and flabby 
person or thing.— ns. podg'iness, pudg'ineas.— 
ad/s. podg'y, pudg'y. [Origin obscure.] 
podium, pd'di-sm, n. a continuous pedesul, a 
stylobate: a platform, dais: a foot or hand 
(anat.) : a tube-foot:— pi. pfi'dia.— adj. pd'dial.— 
n. podite (pod'it), a walking leg of a crustacean. 
[Latinised from Or. pddion, dim. of pous, podos, 
foot.] 

podley, pod'U, (Scot.) n. a young coalfish. [pol¬ 
lack.] 

podo-. See pod(o)-. 

Fodsnappery, pod-snap’or-l, n. British Philistinism 
as exemplified in Mr Podsnap in Dickens’s Our 
Mutual Friend. 

podsol, podzol, pod-zol', n. a bleached sand soil, 
poor in humus. (Russ.,— pod, under, sola, ash.) 
Podunk, pd’dungk (U.S.), n. an imaginary typical 
dull, out-dated country town. [From either 
of two villages, near Worcester, Massachusetts, 
or Hartford, Connecticut.] 
poe-bird, poy-bird, po't-bArd^ n. the New 2^iand 
parson-bird or tui. [Captain Cook’s name from 
Tahitian poe, pearl beatu, Uken by him to mean 
earrings, on account of the side-tufts of the bird’s 
neck.] 

poem, pd’im, -em, n. a composition in verse: a 
composition of high beauty of thought or 
language and artistic form, typically, but not 
nece^rily, in verse: anything supremely har¬ 
monious and satisfying (j^.).— at^. poemat'ic. 
[Fr. poime —L. poima-^t. poiima—poleein, 
to make.] 

poenology. Same as penology, 
poesy, pd’i-si, it. poetry collectively or in the 
abstract: a poem (obs.): a motto or posy (obs.). 
—v.i. (Keats) to utter poetry. [Fr. poisie —L. 
poesis~Ot. poiesis — noieeln, to make.] 
poet, po'it, ~et, n. the author of a poem or 
(formerly) of any work of literary art: a verse- 
writer: one skilled in making poetry: one with 
a poetical imagination:—jfem. pfl'etees.— ns. 
pdetaa'ter, a petty poet: a writer of contemptible 
verses; pSetas'teriag, p6etas't(e)ry.— ad/s. poetic 
(pd^t'ik), -al, of the nature or having the 
character of poetry: pertaining or suitable to a 
poet or to poetry: expressed m poetry: in the 
language of poetry: imaginative.— n. poet'ic 
(often pi. in form, treated as sing.), the branch of 
criticism that relates to poetry.— adv. pdet'ically. 
— v.t. and v.i. poet'icise, -ize, to make pi^ic: to 
write poetry about: to write, speak, or treat, 
poetically.—n. poet'kism, a word or phrase 
that is typically, usually tritely, poetk.— n. 
pAet'icule, a petty poet.—v.i. pfltmee, -ize, to 
write as a poet or like a poet.—v.t. to make 
’ poetical: to record or celebrate in poetry.— ns. 
pS'atresse (Spens.), a poetess; pd'etiy, the art 
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of the poet: the essential quality of a poem: 
poetical composition or writing coUecrivedy 
(rardy in pi.): poetical quality; pd'atshk'^ 
poetic justice, ideal administration of reward and 
punislmsent; poetic Ikence, a departing from 
strict fact or rule by a poet for the sake of effect; 
Poet Laureate (see unreate). [Fr. podie—L. 
pofta —Or. politis — poleein, to make.] 
po-taced, pd'fdst, (cou.) at^. stupidly solemn and 
narrow-minded. 

poflBe, oof'I, (Scot.) n. a pendicle. [Origin ob¬ 
scure.] 

pogge, pog, n. the armed bullhead (Agonus cata- 
phractus), a bony-plated fish. [Orimn unknown.] 
pogonotomy, pS-g6-not‘»-mi, n. shaving. [Or. 
pdgBnfPSgSnos.tstaxA, twti, a cutting.] 
pogo stick, pd’gd stik, n. a child’s toy consisting of 
a stick with a crossbar on a strong spring on 
which one stands in order to bounce along the 
ground. [Pogo, a trademark.] 
pogrom, ,pog'rom, pog-rom'.n. an organised mass¬ 
acre, orig. (late 19th cent.) esp. of Russian Jews. 
[Russ., destruction, devastation.] 

poh, pd, interj. of impatient contempt. [Cf. 
pooh.] 

poi, |id'e. It. a Hawaiian dish, a paste of fermented 
taro root. [Hawaiian.] 

poignado, pomado, poi-nd'dd, obsolete forms of 
poniard. 

poignant, poln ’(j>)snt, adJ. stinging, pricking: sharp: 
acutely painful: penetratii^t pungent: piquant: 
touching, pathetic.—n. poigu'ancy.— adv. poign'- 
antly. [O.Fr. poignant, pr.p. of poindre —L. 
pumire, to sting.] 

poikilitic, poi-kil-it'lk, ad/, mottled: having small 
crystals of one mineral irregularly scattered in 
larger crystals of another (petr.). — n. poi'kilocyte 
(-d-sii), an irregular red blood corpuscle.— adls. 
poikilotberm'al, poikiltmwrm'ic, having variable 
blood-temperature—‘cold-blooded’.— n. poikiio- 
tberm'y, cold-bloodedness. [Gr. poikilos, varie¬ 
gated.] 

poilu, pwa-lU, (Fr.) a French private soldier (nick¬ 
name; meaning ‘hairy’). 

Foinciana, poin~si~a'ns, n. a tropical genus of the 
Caesalpinm family—flamboyant tree, etc. [After 
De Poind, a French West Indian governor.] 
poind, pend, pind, (Scot.) v.t. to distrain: to im¬ 
pound.— ns. poind'er; poind'ing. [O.E. pyndan, 
to impound; cf. pound (2).J 
poinsettia, poin-set'i-», n. a spurge. Euphorbia 
putcherrima, with petal-like bracts, usu. scarlet, 
and small yellow flowers, orig. from Mexico and 
Central America. [From Joel Roberts Poinsett 
(1779-18S1), American Minister to Mexico.] 
point, point, n. a dot: a small mark used in Semitic 
alphabets to indicate a vowel, to differentiate a 
consonant, or for other purpose: a dot separa¬ 
ting the integral and fractional parts of a 
decimal: a nf ark of punctuation: that which has 
position but no magnitude (geom.): a whit (as 
m no point: Shak.): w place or station, consi¬ 
dered in relation to position only: a place in a 
scale, course, or cycle (as boiling pointy dead 
point): a moment of time, without duration; a 
precise moment: estate: a juncture: a critical 
moment: the verge: a culmination: a conclu¬ 
sion: resolution (obs.): condition, case, plight 
(as in in good point: obs.): any one of nine fixed 
positions on a shield (her.): the entry, or the 
first notes, of a subject, as in a fugue (formerly 
marked by a dot; obs.): a short strain or phrase 
of music, a call on an instrument, esp. military, 
as in a point of war (arch.): a unit in scoring, 
judging, or measurement: a character taken 
into account in judging: a distinctive mark or 
characteristic: a unit of measurement of type, 
approximately 1/72 inch: one of tbirty-tv 
divisions of the compass, or the angle betwe 
two successive divisions (i of a right angle): 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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nnit in rationing by coupon: in piquet, the 
itrongest suit bud and called, or tlu score for 
holding h: a particular: a head, clause, or 
item: a position forming a main element in the 
structure of an argument or discourse: a matter 
in debate, under attention, or to be taken into 
account: that which is relevant: that upon which 
one insists or takes a stand: the precise mattu: 
the essential matter: that without which a 
story, joke, etc., is meaningless or ineffective: a 
clearly defined aim, object, or reason: a parti¬ 
cular imparted as a hint: lace made with a 
needle (also point'-lace): loosely, lace: a piece 
of point-lace (pbs.): a sharp end: a tip, or free 
end: a thing, part, or mark with a sharp end: 
a piercing weapon or tool: an etching-needle: 
the sharp end of a sword: (in p/.) sword-fighting: 
a tine: a spike: a tapering piece in electrical 
apparatus, as the end of a lightning-conductor: 
a cape or headland: the tip of the chin {boxing)’. 
a horse’s or other anhnal’s extremity: a tagi^d 
Idee formerly used for fastening clothes: a nib: 
a movable rail for passing vehicles from one 
track to anothn: a tapering division of a back¬ 
gammon board: a fielder or his position, on the 
off-side straight out fh>m and near the batsman 
(as if at the point of the bat) {cricket): the leading 

K artv of.an advanced guard: a position at the 
Bad of »herd: a socket for making connection 
with electric wiring: pointedness: mmgency: 
sting: act or position of pointing: the vertical 
rising of a hawk, indicating the position of the 
prey: afeat(ohs.): pointe: 1/100 part of a carat. 
— a<(/. {phon.) articulated with the tip of the 
tongue.— v.t. to insert points in: to mark with 
points: to mark off in groups of syllables for 
singing: to sharpen: to give point to: to prick 
in or turn over with the point of a spade: to 
show the position or direction of or draw atten¬ 
tion to (now usu. with out)’, to place in a certain 
dirKtion, direct (with at): to indicate; to insert 
white hairs in (a fur): to rake out old mortar 
from and insert new in the joints of: to ration by 
points.— v.i. to have or take a position in a 
djrectjon (with at, to, tomard, etc.: to indicate a 
direction or position by extending a finger, a 
stick, etc.: of dogs, to indicate the position of 
game by an attitude: to hint: to aim.— adj. 
point'ed, having a sharp point: sharp: Gothic 
{archit.): keen: telling; epigrammatic: pre¬ 
cise: explicit: aimed at particular persons: hav¬ 
ing marked personal application.— adv. point'- 
edv.— ns. point'edness: point'er, one who points, 
in any sense: a rod for pointing to a blackboard, 
map, screen, etc.: an index-hand; a hint, tip, 
suggestion: a tool for clearing out old mortar 
from joints: a breed of dogs that point on dis¬ 
covering game: (in pi.) two stars of the Great 
Bear marly in a straight line with the Pole Star; 
point'nig.— adJ. point'less.— adv. point'lessly.— 
n. point'lessness.—point'-diity, the duty of a 
policeman stationed sg a particular point to 
regulate traffic; point'ing-stock, a thing to be 
pointed at, a laughing-stock; point'-lace (see 
above); point set {math.), an aggregate; points'- 
man, one on point-duty: one in charge of rail 
points ; point'-source', a source of radiation that 
IS, or is considered as, a mathematical point.— 
ad). point'-toHSoint', from one fixed point to 
another; across country.— n. a cross-country 
race, a steeplechase.—at (a) point, points, all 
pohits {Shak., etc.), in readiness: resolved; 
completely: in all respects; at the point of, on 
tlm verge of; cardinal point (see cardinal): 
carnr one’s point, to gain what one contends for; 
dead point (see dead): from point to point, from 
one detail to another (obs,) ; give points to, to give 
odds to: to give an advantageous hint on any 
subject; in point, apposite; in point of, in the 
maita of; in point « fact, at a matter of fbet; 


maka a pidat of, to treat as essential, make a 
special object of; not to put too fine a point on it, 
to speak bluntly; on a point of order, question¬ 
ing whether proc^ural order has been followed; 
on the point of{ close upon: veryn^; point for 
point, exactly in ail particulars; point of honour 
(see honour); ptent it no return, that point on a 
flight from which one can only go on, for want of 
fbel to return;—Also fig.’, point of order, a 
questton'raised in a delibmtive society, whether 
proceedings are according to the rules; point of 
view, the position from which one looks at any¬ 
thing, literally or figuratively; point of the 
compass (see above); potatoes and point, a 
feigned Irish dish, potatoes alone, with a herring, 
etc*, to point at; pot upon points, to ration by 
points; stand upon paints, to be punctilious; 
stretch (or strain) a point, to go further (esp. in 
concession) than strict rule allows; to the point, 
apposite; to point {Spens., Shak.), to the smallest 
detail. [Partly Fr. point, point, dot, stitch, lace, 
partly Fr. pointe, sharp point, pungency—L. 
punctum and L.L. puncto, respectively—^L. 
pungtre, punctum, to prick.] 

point, point, v.t. to appoint, determine, fix. 
[Aphetic for appoint.] 

point d'nppni, pwe da-pwe, (Fr.) point of support, 
prop, fulcrum. 

point-blank, point'-blangk', adi- aimed directly at 
the mark without allowing for the downward 
curve of the trajectory: permitting such an 
aim: direct: straightforward: blunt.— adv. with 
point-blank aim: directly: bluntly: flat.— n. a 
point-blank shot or range; reach (of juris¬ 
diction) {Shak.). [App. from point (vb.), and 
blank (of the target).] 

point-device, point-devise, point'-di-vis’, {obs.) n. 
the point of perfection (in the phrase at point 
device). — adi. {arch.) fastidiously exact, esp. in 
dress.— adv. with exactitude: down to the small¬ 
est detail. [Lit. to the point arranged, or 
arranged to the point—O.Fr. devis, devised.] 

pointe, pwit, (Fr.) in ballet, the extreme tip of the 
toe, or the position of standing on it. 

pointei, poin'tl, n. a sharp instrument, esp. a 
style: a pistil {obs.). [O.Fr.] 

pointillism, pwan'til-ism, pointillisme (Fr.; pwi-te- 
yezm), n. in painting, the use of separate dots of 
pure colour instead of mixed pigments.— adi- 
pointilld {pwi-te-ya), ornamented with a 
pattern of dots made by a pointed tool.—n. 
poia'tillist, poimiiliste (Fr.; -te-yest). [Fr. 
pointillisme — polntiile, dim, of point, point.] 

poise, poiz, v.t. to weigh {obs.): to hold so as to get 
some notion of the weight: to ponder, weigh in 
the mind {rare): to weight, weigh down {obs.): 
to make stable, ballast {obs.): to balance: to 
counterbalance (obs.): to carry or hold in equili¬ 
brium.— v.i. to hang in suspense: to hover.— 
n. weight {obs.): balance: equilibrium: a 
weight, as of a clock (obs.): bias; momentum 
{Spens.): impact {Shak.): carriage or balance of 
body: dignity and assurance of manner: sus¬ 
pense.—M. pois'er. (O.Fr. poiser (Fr. peser) — 
L. pinsSre, freq. of pendfre, to weigh, and O.Fr. 
pois —L. pfnsum, weight.] 

poise, pwdz, n. a cgs unit of viscosity (not an ST 
unit). [J. L. M. Po/reuille, French physician.] 

poison, poi'zn, n. any substance which, taken into 
or formed in the body, destroys life or impairs 
health: any malignant influence: a substance 
that inhibits the activity of a catalyst {chem.): a 
material that absorbs neutrons and so interferes 
with the working of a nuclear reactor.-;-v./. to ( 
administer poison to: to injure or kill with 
poison: to put poison on or in: to taint; to 
mar: to embitter: to corrupt.—o4/. poisonous.— 
adi. pof'sonable.— n. poi'soner.— adi. poi'soaous, 
having the quality or effect of poison: noxious; 
offensiva (eolL). — adv. poi'soBoosly.—a. poi'- 
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• ranoiMiieu.—|K»i'H»-f«ig, one of two Jar^ 
tubular teeth in the upper jaw of venomous 
snakes, through which poison passes from glands 
«t their rpota when the animal bites; g ji'son* 
gaa, any injurious gas used in warfare; poi'sen- 
glB^, a gland that secretes poison; poi'son-ivy, 
poi'son-oak, poi'son-anniac(h), names for various 
North American sumacs wi^ ulcerating juice: 
poi'Bon-nut, nux vomica; poisrni pea, a writer of 
malicious anonymous letters. (O.Fr. puism, 
poison—L. pdrid, -6nis, a draught—pdidre, to 
drink; cf. potion.] 

poisson, pwa-^, (Fr.) a fish.—poiaaui d’avril 
{dav~rel), an April fool. 

poHrel. poi'tr9i, n. armour for a horse’s breast. 
[O.F. poitral—h. pectordie, a breastplate— 
pectus, -oris, the breast.] 

pokal, p6-kSl’, n. an ornamental drinking-vessel. 
[Oer., — It. boccale — Gr. baukdlis, a vessel for 
cooling wine, etc.] \ 

poke, p6k, H. (now chielW dial.; Scot, pock (2)) a 
bag: a pouch: a pokeml.—n. pidtc'ful, as much 
as a poke will hold.—a pig in a poke, a blind 
bargain, as of a pig bought without being seen. 
[M.E. poke; affinities uncertain.] 
poke, p6k, n. a projecting brim or front of a 
bonnet: a poke-bonnet.— adj. poked.—poke'- 
bonnet, a bonnet with a projecting front, as worn 
by Salvationist women, children, and formerly 
by women farm workers. [Perh. from foregoing, 
or from following word.] 
poke, pok, v.l. to thrust or push the end of any¬ 
thing against or into: to thrust forward or end¬ 
wise: to make, put, render, or achieve by thrust¬ 
ing or groping: tostir up, incite: to dress with a 
poking-stick (obs.): to seclude or confine in a 
poky place (coll.). — v.l. to thrust, make thrusts: 
to feel about, grope: to bat gently and cautiously 
(cricket)', to potter: to stoop: to pry about: 
to live a dull or secluded life.—a. an act of 
poking.—n. pd'ker, one who pokes: a rod for 
poking or stirring a fire: an instrument for 
doing poker-work: a stiff person: a mace 
or mace-bearer (facet.): a poking-stick.— adl- 
pfi'kerish, like a poker; stiff.— adv. po'kerishly.— 
ad/. pS'king, pottering: petty: confined: stuffy; 
shabby.— adJ. pfi'ky, poking.—pd'ker-work, 

work done by burning a design into wood with a 
heated point; pS'king-stick, a small rod formerly 
used for adjusting the plaits of ruff's.—by the 
holy poker, a facetious oath of unknown 
meaning, perhaps belonging to poker (1) below; 
poke fun at, to banter; poke one’s head, to stoop, 
hold the head forward; poke mie's nose, to 
pry; red-hot poker, Kniphofia or Tritoma. [M.E. 
poken; app. of L.G. origin.] 
poke,pdk, fi. a name for various American species 
of Phytolacca (also poke'weed, poke'berry): 
American or white hellebore (Indian poke). ((X 
American Indiin origin.] 
poker, pd'ker, n. a bugbear.— atO- pS'kerish, 
causing terror: uncanny.—Old Faker (see oM). 
[Cf. Dan. pokker, Sw. packer.] 
poker, pd'ker, n. a round game at cards, first 
played in America about 183S.—po'ker-face, an 
inscrutable face, useful to a poker-player: its 
possessor.— adi- po'ker-foced. [Ety. uncertain; 
poss. from German.] 

Polabian, pd-ld'bi-en, n. a member of a former 
West Slavonic people occupying the basin of the 
lower Elbe: their extinct language.—Also ad}. 
[Slav, po, beside, Labe, the Elbe.] 
polacca, po-lak'Of n. a llfree-mastcd Mediter¬ 
ranean vessel, with fore and main masts each in 
one piece (also polacre, po-id’ker): a polonaise, 
or composition in the manner of a polonaise. 
Pt. polacca, polacttt, Polish (fern.); Fr. polacre: 
application to the vessel not explained.] 

Pmack, pdl’ak, (Shak.) n. a 'Polo.— ad}. Polish. 
[Pol. Polak; Ger. Polack.] 


Poland, pd’Und, n. a country of Europe.—odf* of 
Poland, Polish.—-a. Po'laader (o6s.), a Pids. 
polar, pd'hr, ad}, of, tv pertaining to. a pole (see 


of, or analogous to, a pole: axial, cardinal: hav¬ 
ing polarity: directly opposed.—w. (geom.) the 
locus of the harmonic conjugate of a fixed Mint 
or pole with respect to the points in which a 
transversal through it cuts a circle or other conic. 
—n. polarim'eter, an instniment for measuring 
the rotation of the plane of polarisation of light. 
ad}, polarimetric (pd-lar-l-met'rik). — ns. polari- 
metry (pd-lar-im'l-trl); Polaris (pd-ld'rls), the 
Pole Star; polarisation, -x- (pd-lar-i-zd'shen), act 
of polarising: the state of being polarised: 
development of poles: loosely, polarity: the 
effect of deposition of products of electrolysis 
upon electrodes, resulting in an opposing 
electromotive force: the restriction (according 
to the wave theoiy) of the vibrations of light to 
one plane; polarisciHpe (pd-lar'i-skdp), an 
instrument for showing phenomena of polarised 
light.— v.t. polarise, -ize (pd'br-ii), to subject to 
polarisation: to give polarity to: to develop new 
ciualities'or meanings in (>fg.).— v.l. to acquire 
polarity.— ad/, po'larised, -z-.—a.', po'lariser. -z-, 
a device for polarising light; polarity(pd-/ar'/-r/), 
state of having two opposite poles; the 
condition of having proi^rties different or 
opposite in opposite ducctions or at opposite 
ends: the tendency to develop differently in 
different directions along an axis, as a plant 
towards base and apex, some animals towards 
head and tail: particular relation to this or that 
pote or opposed property rather than the other: 
directedness (fig.): opposedness or doubleneu 
of aspect or tendency.— ad}- Po'laroid, a trade¬ 
mark applied to photographic equipment, light- 
polarising materials, etc.—polar bear, a large 
white bear found in the Arctic regions; polar 
circle, the Amtic or the Antarctic Circle; polar 
co-ordinates, co-ordinates defining a point by 
means of a radius vector and the angle which it 
makes with a fixed line through the origin; 
polar distance, angular distance from the pole; 
polar equation, an equation in terms of polar co¬ 
ordinates; polar forces, forces that act in paiis 
and in different directions, as in magiMism; 
pohir lights, the aurora borealis or australis. [L. 
poldris—polus; see pole (I).] 
polder, pdl'der, n. piece of low-lying reclaimed 
land: first stage in its reclamation.—Also v.t. 
[Du.] 

p^, pdl. It. the end of an axis, esp. of the earth, 
the celestial sphere, or any rotating sphere: of 
a great or small circle on a sphere, either of 
the two points in which its axis cuts the sur¬ 
face of the sphere: of a crystal face, the point 
where the normal from the origin cuts the sphere 
of projection: the end of an elongated body: a 
differentiated end; either of the two points of a 
body in which the attractive or repulsive energy 
is concentrated, as in a magnet: an electric 
terminal or electrode: a fixed point (geom.): a 
point from which a pencil of rays radiates: a 
fixed point defining a polar: an opposite 
extreme (fig.): the heavens (poet., after Greek 
use).—^Pole Star, Polaris, a star near the N. pole 
of the heavens: a guide or director.—poles 
amut, asunder, widely separated, very different. 
[L. polus —Gr. polos, pivot, axis, firmament.] 
pait,pdl, n. a long rounded shaft, rod, or post, usu. 
of wood: a small tree: a single shaft to which 
a pair of horses may be yoked: a measuring rod 
of definite length: hence a measure of length. 
Si yards, of area, 30i square yards: position 
next the inner boundary-fence in a race-course: 
the tail of certain animals.— v.t. to propel, push, 
strike, or stir with a pole: to fumiui with poles. 
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— vJ. to use a pole.—n. pdi'iag, supplying, pro* 
pelting, or stirring with a pole or poles: poles 
collectively.— a4l- pele'-clipt {Shak.), hedg^ in 
with poles.—n. pole'*vanlt, an athletic event in 
which the comi^tor uses a pole to achieve great 
height in jumping over a cross-bar.—Also v.i .— 
uam bare poles, with all sails furled; up the 
Pols (slattg), in a predicament: drunk: crazed: 
in favour (m//.). [O.E. pSl (Ger. pfaht) —L. 
pdius, a stake.] 

Pole, p6l, n. a native or citizen of Poland: a mem* 
ber of the people inhabiting Poland and speaking 
Polish. 

pole-axe, *ax, pdl'aks, n, a battle-axe, originally 
short-handled: a long-handled axe or halbert; 
a sailor's short-handled axe for cutting away 
rigging: a butcher’s axe with a hammer-faced 
back. (Orig. pollax, from poll, head, and axe, 
confused with pole (2).] 

polecat, pdl'kat, n. a large relative of the weasel, 
which emits a stink—called also fitchet and 
foumart (Mustela putorius) : a prostitute (Shak .): 
a skunk {U.S.). (M.E. po/cai; poss. Fr. pouk, 
hen, and cat.] 

ppiemarch, pol'i-mark, n. a title of several officials 
in ancient Creek states, orig. a military com¬ 
mander. [Qr. polemarchos—poiemos, war, arcki, 
rule.] 

polesuc, po-lem’lk, adj. given to disputing: con¬ 
troversial.— n. a controversialist: a controversy: 
a controversial writing or argument: fin pi.) the 
practice or art of controversy.— a^. polem'ical. 
— adv. polem'ically.— ns. poiem'icist, pid'emist, 
one who writes polemics or engages in- con¬ 
troversy.— v.t. poremise, -ize. (Gr. polemikos — 
polemos, war.] 

Pdemoainm, pol-i-m6'ni-»m, n. the Jacob’s 
ladder ^nus of plants, giving name to the 
Pclemonil'ceae, the phlox family.— adl. pole- 
RM»ift'ceou8. [Gr. polemdnion, St John’s wort, 
or other plant.] 

polenta, po~len'ta, n. an Italian porridge of maize, 
barley, chestnut, or other meal. [It.,—L. 

polenta, peeled barley.] 
polcy, pd'li, lAustr.) adj. hornless, (pdl (I).] 
poHaaite, pd'H-»n-it, n. a steel-grey mineral, man¬ 
ganese dioxide. [Gr. pollainesthai, to grow grey 
— polios, hoary.] 

Pouaathes, pol-i-an'this, n. the tuberose genus of 
the amarvllis family. [Gr. polios, hoary, anthos, 

- a flower.] 

police, pol-is', n. the system of regulations for the 
preservation of order and enforcement of law 
larch.)', the internal government of a state 
larch.)', a body of men employed to maintain 
order, etc.; its members collectively.— adf. of 
the police.— v.t. to control as police: to Airnish 
with police: to guard or to put or keep in order, 
—police burgh (see burgh); police'-con'stable, 
a policeman of ordinary rank; police'-court', a 
court for trying small offences brought before it 
by the police; police'-dog', a dog trained to help 
the pohee; police'-force*, a separately organised 
body of police; poUce'-inspect'or, a superior 
officer of police who has charge of a department, 
next in rank to a superintendent: police'-jud^e', 
poUco'-mag'istrate, one who presides in a police- 
court; pdicc'man, a member of a police-force: 
poHee'-manure' (Scot.), street sweepings used as 
manure; police'-ofl'ice, -stS'tkm, the head¬ 
quarters of the police of a district, used also as a 
temporary place of confinement: police'-off'iccr, 
an ordinary policeman; police'-atate', a country 
in u^jeh secret police are employed to detect and 
stamp out any opposition to the government in 
power: police'-trap, a strategic means whereby 
the police keep motor traffic under scrutiny and 
detect offenders against the taw: a concealed 
and concerted timing arrangement to enforce a 
•peed limit; police'woman, a woman member 

Jdte, fdr: mi, Mr (her); mine; mdte. 


poBtk 

of a police-fbrce. [Fr.,—L. politla—Ot. poitteli- 
—ptditis, a citizen— polls, a city.] 
policy, porhsi, n. a constitution (ofrs.): the art of 
government: statecraft: a course of action: a 
system of administration guided more by interest 
than by principle: dexterity of management: 
prudence: cunning: in Scotland (sometimes in 
pi.), the pleasure-grounds around a mansion. 
[O. Fr. policie (Fr. police) —L. politia —Gr. poli- 
teia (see police): in Scots perh. influenced by L. 
politus, embelii^ed.] 

policy, pol'l-.d, a. a writing containing a contract 
of insuruice: a kind of gambling by betting on 
the numbers to be drawn in a lottery (U.S.). — 
pol'icy-helder, one who holds a contract of 
insurance; pol'icy-shop, a place where the game 
of policy is played. [Fr. police, policy, app.— 
L.L. r^odtssa, a receipt—Gr. apodeixis, proof.) 
polio, pd/' or pol'i-d, n. short for poliomyelitis: a 
sufferer therefrom.—^Also adf. 
poliomyelitiB, (or 00 /-), n. inflam¬ 

mation ci the grey matter of the spinal cord: 
infantile paralysis. [Gr. prdios, grey, myelos, 
marrow.] 

Pidish, pd'llsk, adj. of Poland, or its people or its 
language.— a. the Slavonic language of the Poles, 
polm, parish, v.t. to make smooth and glossy by 
rubbing: to bring to a finished state: to impart 
culture and refinement to.— v.i. to take a polish. 
— n. an act of polishing: gloss: refinement of 
manners: a substance applied to produce a 
polish.— adls. pol'ishaUe; pol'ished.— ns. pol'- 
isher; pol'ishings, particles removed by polish¬ 
ing; pol'ishment.—^pol'isbing-paste; pol'ishing- 
pow'der; polishing'-slatc, a diatomaceous slaty 
stone us^ for polishing glass, marble, and metals. 
—polish off (slang), to finish off: to dispose of 
finally. [O.Fr. pollr, polissant —L. poiire, to 
polish.] 

Politbaro, -bureau, po-Ht'ba-rd, or poV, n. in 
Communist countries, effectively the most power¬ 
ful organ of the Communist Party’s executive 
(in Russia from 1932 to 1966, name replaced 
hy Presidium). [Russ, politicheskoe, political, 
byuro, bureau.] 

polite, po-lit', adj- glossy, polished (pbs.): refined: 
of courteous manners.— adv. polite'ly.— ns. 
polite'ness; poUtesse(po/-d-re5'; Fr.), superficial 
politeness.—polite literature, belles - lettres— 
poetry, essays, standard novels, etc., as distin¬ 
guished from scientific treatises and the like. [L. 
politus, pa.p. of poiire, to polish.] 
politic, poVUtik, adj. political (rare): constitu¬ 
tional (o6s.): In accordance with good policy: 
acting or proceeding from motives of policy: 
prudent: discreet: astutely contriving or in¬ 
triguing.— ad/, polit'ical, pertaining to policy or 
government: petlaining to parties differing in 
their views of government; politic (obs.). — adv. 
polit'icidiy.— ns. politicas'ter ffUf/Vr.), a petty 
politician: politician (-tish’sn), one versed in 
the science of government: one engaged in politi¬ 
cal lift or statesmanship: one interested in party 
politKs: a politic person: one who makes a pro¬ 
fession or a game of politics: an intriguer (U.S.', 
obs.).—adj. (Milt.) politic.— v.t. politicise, -ize 
(-isiz), to make political.— v.i. to play the 
politician: to discuss politics.— n. poriticking, 
engaging in political activity, as seeking votes.— 
v.i. pol'itick.— adv. pol'lticly.— n.pl. (treated as 
sing.) pol'itics, the art or science of government: 
the management of a political party: political 
affairs or opinions:'manoeuvring and intriguing 
(U.S.). —^ 0 . politique (poZ-e-Zek; Fr.), in French 
history, one of a moderate party between 
Huguenots and Catholics: a religious indiffer- 
entist: a ‘temporiser.—political economy, the 
science of the production, distribution, and con¬ 
sumption of wealth; pcditical geography, that 
part of geography whi^ deals with the division 
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of the earth for purposes of government, as count, the amount of pollen in the atmosphere, 

states, colonies, counties, and the work of man, estimated from deposits on slides expoM to 

as towns, canals, etc.; political science, the the air; poiren>grain, a grain of pollen, the 

science or study of government, as to its prin- microspure in flowering plants; poil'en-aac, a 

ciples, aims, methods, etc.; political verse, cavity in an anther in which pollen U formed, 

Byzantine and modern Greek accentual verse, the microsporangium of flowering plants: 

esp. iambic verse of fifteen syllables.— add. poU'en-tube, an outgrowth from a pollen-grain 

polit'ko-econorn'ic, of political economy. [Or. by which the gametes are convey^ to the 

politikos — politix, a citizen.] ovule. [L. pollen, -Inis, line flour.) 

politico, pd-ht'i-kd, n. a politician, esp. in Spanish- poilent, pol'ant, a^, strong. [L. pollens, -entis, 
speaking countries (usu. derog.). [It. or Sp.] pr.p. of pollfre, to be strong.) . 
polity, po/'/-rf, n. political organisation: form of pollex, pol'eks, n. the thumb or its analogue:— 
political organisation, constitution: a body of pf. pollicea (po/ 7 - 5 #z). [L. pollex,-Ids.] 
people organised under a system of government, pollicc vereo, poVi-se vur’sd, poVi-ke ver', wer'so, 
(Gr. poUteia.] (L). with the thumb turned up or outwards (now 

polka, poVka, poV, n- a Bohemian dance or its often assumed, most prob. wrongly, to mean 

tune, in 2-4 time with accent on the third quaver, downwards)—the signal made by the spectators 

invented about 1830: app'ied to various things for the death of a Roman gladiator, 

fashionable at the same time, esp. a woman's pollicie, pollicy (Spens.). Same as policy, 
jacket.—I’.f. polk, to dance a polka, -pol'ka-dot, pollicitation, pol-is-i-td'shan, n. a promise: a 
a pattern of dots. [Perh. Czech pulka. half- promise which has not yet been accepted. [L. 
step; or from Pol. polka, a Polish woman.) pollicltdtid, -dnis.] 

poll, pdl, n. the head: the hair of the head: head polliwig, -wog. See pollywog. 
and shoulders of a ling iobs.): the blunt end of pollock. Same as pollack, 
the head of a hammer, miner's pick, etc.: a poIbKiaa, po-ldo’zh^fn,-IQ', (,Love'f Labour's Lost,, 
head as a unit in numbering, an individual: IV, iii) n. Goodman Dull’s blunder for allusion, 
number of individuals (Shak.): a register, esp. pollute, po-lddt', -ISt', v.t. to befoul physically: 
of voters: a voting: an aggregate of votes: to contaminate, make (any feature of the 

the taking of a vote: a taking of public opinion environment) offensive or harmful to human, 

by means of questioning; a polled animal.— animal, or plant life: tb make unclean morally. 

o 4 l. polled: cut evenly (as in deed poll, opp. to to defile ceremonially, profane.— atf/. defiled. 
indenture). — v.t. to cut the hair, horns, top (of a — n. pollu'tant, something that pollutes.— adj. 

tree), edge (of a deed) from; to tax excessively, poHut'ed.— adv. pollut'edly.— ns. pollut'edncss; 

practise extortion upon (arch.): to receive or take poihit'er; pollution {po-ld5'sh»n, -Id’). [L. 

the votes of: to receive, take, or cast (a vote): to peHiifre, pollfitus — pol-; a form of pro or /wr, 
receive (a stated' number of votes).—v.i. to htfre, to wash.) 

practise extortion (arch.): to vote.—a((r. polled, PiAux, pol'uks, n. the twin brother of Castor 
shorn: pollarded: deprived of horns; horn- (niytli.): a star in the constellation of the Twins, 

less.— ns. poll'er; poll'ster, one who carries [L. for Gr. PolydeukiS.] 

out, or puts his faith in, a public opinion poll. Polly, pol'I, n. a form of Molly: a parrot. [Cf. 
—poU'-axe, pote-axe ( 9 .V.); poU'ing-booth, the Pm.) 

place where people vote: poU'-money, poll'-tax, poily, pol'l, n. a slang abbreviation for Apollinaris 
a tax of so much a head—i.e. on each person (water). 

alike.—^at the head of the poll, having the greatest pmlywog, poUiwog, pol'i-wog, pollywig, polliwig, 
number of votes at an election. [Cf. obs. Du. -wig, n. a tadpole.—Also porwigg’lc. [M.E. 
and L.G. poUe, top of the head.) pollwyggle —poll (1), wiggle.) 

Poll, poll, pol, n. a parrot.—^^I'-parrot.— v.t polo, po'ld, n. a game like hockey on horseback 
and v.i. to parrot. [Poll, a common name for —of Oriental origin: a similar aquatic (water 
a parrot; see Polly.) , po/ 0 ) or skating (rink po/o) game.—n. po'ioist.— 

poll, pol, (Cambridge) n. the mass of students who po)o neck, a pullover collar fitting the neck 
do not seek or obtain iionours: a pass-degree, closely and doubling over, as orig. in a poio 
—poH'-degree'; poU'inan. [Said to be from jersey. (Balti (Tibetan dial, in Kashmir) poio, 
Gr. hoi poltoi, the many.) polo ball; Tibetan puiw.) 

pollack,poi'»k, n. acommonfishofthecodfamiiy, pdo, pd'is, n. a Spanish gypsy daner. [Sp., an 
with long narrow jaw and no barbel: extended Andalusian popular song.) 
to the coaifish.—Also poll'ock. [Ety. obscure; potmaise, pai-s-ndz, n, a woman’s bodice und 
connection with Gael, pollag, doubtful.) skirt in one piece, showing an underskirt; a 

pollan, pot an, n. an Irish whitafish, esp. that similar child’s garment once worn in Scotland: 
(Coregonus pollan) found in Lough Neagh, a Polish national dance or promenade of slow 
[Perh. Ir.poff, lake; cf. powan.) movement in 3-4 time; a musical form in the 

giMaritpotard, n. a tree having the whole crown same rhythm. [Fr., Polish (fern.).) 

:ut off, leaving it to send o 
lom the top of the stem: a h 

homed kind: fine bran: flour OMbeal contain- (pd-lan-l-zB'shan). —v.r. and v.f.po'ioi 

ing it: a base foreign coin bearing £ head (obs.). -lie, to make or become Polish.—ru. pa'km 
—^.pollarded: awntess: bald.^-^.f. to make a Polish idiom or characteristic; polonium ( 
a pollard of. [poll (1).] 8'nl-am), a radioactive clement (at. numb, 

poll-axe. Same as poto-axc. discovered by Mme Curie (a Pole); pole 

ptrileB, poVan, n. the fertilisisg pOKPder formed in -ia (Scot.), a child's polonaise, 
the anthers of flowers.— v.t. to cover with p u l nsiy, po-ld'nl, n. a dry sausage of partly coc 
pollen.—R.poUenos'ia, hayfbver.-vi»«r-ptiiri»itc, meat. (Prob. Bo/ogna, in Italy; perh. Palm 
to convey pollen to.—n. pdWM'HM.— adds- pctt> n, a hard blow (now dial.): a 1 
poliia'te,ofor pertaining to ponctiJgMMalf'eroaa, (ohs.).—v.r. (dial.) to beat.—polt'foot, a c 
bearing, producing, poUta.'‘M||!^''^p(iiMi'hiin, foot.—«((. chib-footed.— adl. poit'-fM 
an a^utinated mass of ponwjnim.-^/. (Oriffo obscure.) 

poUbi'ia—pollen swdysie, uao df BWdn grains pettergeist, pdl’, pol’-tar-glst, nu a mysterioui 
in peat bogs, etc., as a means sir determinhig visible aguicy asserted to throw things ab 
past vegetation and Gjhnates or 1^ of fossil a-doisy ghost. [Ger. poltem, to make a rat 
remalm; psM 'wi hasl iet, a h^tm m a bee’s Jtffsr, ghost.) 

hindleg In which pollm is carried: pollen p o ht oo B , pot-lrddn' (Shak. pourtrooao), 1 
Neutral vowdt la unaccented Qdiebla: el'a-manti tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 


thm, -z-(po-lan-l-zB’shan). — v.t. and v.i. po'ionisc, 
4ic, to make or become Polish.— ns. pa'kmism, 
a Polish idiom or characteristic; polonium (pot- 
d’nl-am), u radioactive clement (at. numb. 84) 
discovered by Mme Curie (a Pole); polo ny, 
-io (Scot.), a child's polonaise. 
p o l asiy, po-ld’nl, n. a dry sausage of partly cooked 
meat. (Prob. Bologna, in Italy; perh. Polonla.] 
pdtt, pdit, R, a hard blow (now dial.): a chib 
fads.).—v.r. (dial.) to beat.—polt'foot, a club- 
mog. —adl- ehib-footed.— adl- poit'-footad. 

(Ot^in obscure.) 

pcltvrteiflt, pdl’, pol’-tar-gfst, nu a mysterious in¬ 
visible agmicy asserted to throw things about: 
g-noisy ghost. [Ger. poltem, to make a racket, 
Jtffsr, gbost.I 

pottraoB, poUlrddn' (Shak. pourtroona), n. a 
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dasUird.-><-Also attf .—n. ptrftroon'ciy, want of 
spirit. (Fr. paUron —It. poltrone — poltro, iaay.] 
PMvariiM, poVvar-in, {obs.) n, glass-makers’ pot¬ 
ash. (It. polverino —L. pulvls, putviris, dust.] 
poly-, pal'i-, pol-t’-, in composition, many: 
seven!: mudi: denotiiw a polymer, as poly- 
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part imed.).—a4is. polyacid i-as'id), having 
several replaceable hydrogen atoms; capable of 
replacing several hydrogen atoms of an acid; 
pol'yact (Gr. aktis, -inos, ray), polyactrnal (or 
-oic/'ifl-a/), polyact'ine, many rayed.— ti.pl. Po|y- 
adcl'phia (Gr. adelphos, brother), in Linnaeus’s 
system a class of plants with three or more 
bundles of stamens.— ad}, polyadel'plioua, (of 
stamens) united in several bundles: having the 
Siemens so united.— n. polyam'ide, a polymeric 
amide, as nylon.— n.pl. Polyan'dria (Gr. oner, 
andros, man, male), in Linnaeus’s system a 
class of plants with many stamens inserted in 
the receptacle.— ad}- polyan'droos, having- or 
allowing several husbands or male mates (at a 
time): having a large and indefinite number of 
stamens or of antheridia {bat.). — ns. pol'yandry 
(or -an"), the condition or practice of being 
polyandrous: the social usage of some peoples 
in certain stages of civilisation in which a 
woman normally has several husbands; polyan'- 
thus (Gr. anthos, flower), a many-flowered sup¬ 
posed hybrid between cowslip and primrose:— 
pi. polyan'thuses.—pol'yarch (.-ark; Gr. 
archi, origin), having many xylem strands.— n. 
pol'yarchy (Srk-l; Gr. archein, to rule), govern¬ 
ment by many persons.— adjs. polyatom'ic 
(chem.), having many atoms, or replaceable 
atoms or groups: multivalent; polyax'ial (L. 
axis), poiyax'on (Gr. ax6n, axis), having many 
axes or several axis-cylinders.— n. a monaxonic 
sponge spicule.— adJs. polyaxon'ic; polybis'ic, 
capable of reacting with several equivalents of 
an acid: of acids, having several replaceabe 
hydrogen atoms.— n. polycar'bonate, any of a 
range of strong thermoplastics.— ad}s. poiy- 
carp'ic (Gr. karpos, fruit), fruiting many times, 
or year after year; polycarp'ous, polycarpic: 
having an apocarpous gynaeceum.— n.pl. P«dy- 
chaeta (-ke'ta; Gr. chaite, bristle), a class of 
marine Chaetopods with numerous bristles.— 
ns. polychaete, any worm of the Polychaeta; 
polychior'oprene, neoprene; pol'ychrest (-kresi; 
Gr. polychrestos — chrisios, useful), a thing, esp. 
a medicine, useful in several ways.— adi- poly- 
ehroic (-krd'lk), pleochroic.— n. pol'ychroism.— 
adi. pol'ychrome (-krdm; Gr. chroma, colour), 
many-coloured.— n. a work of art (esp. a statue) 
in several colours: varied colouring.— a^s. 
polychromat'ic, poiychram'ic.— ns. pol'ychromy, 
the art of decorating in many colours; pid'y- 
cUnic, a general clinic or hospital.— ad}s. poly- 
cotyle'donous, with more than two cotyledons; 
polycrot'ic (Gr. krotos, a beat), of the pulse, 
having several beats to each heart-bMt.— 
— n. polyc'rotism.— adi- polycyclic (-si'kilk; 
Gr. kykios, wheel), having many ckelm, rings, 
whorls, turns, or circuits: containing more 
than one ring of atoms in the molecule.—ir. 
polycythaemia (sf-thf'mi-a; Gr. kylos, a vessel, 
as if cell, hainut^ blood), excess of red blood- 
corpuscles.— a^. pcdydac'tyl, having more than 
the norma) number of fingers or toes.—Also n. 
—lu. polydac'tyiiam, -dac'tyly.— ad}. P<dy- 
dac'<ylous.— n. ^y^'sia (Gr. dtpsa, thirst), 
excessive thirst.—polyem'bryonate; poly- 
sm^eirfc (-on’lk).—iu. poiyembryony (-em’bri- 
Ph-I), formation of more than one embryo from 
one ovule or from one fmtilised ovum; polyee'ter. 


themim^iaBties, polymers of ethylene; Folygala 
. ml, hdr (her),- ndne: mdia. 


(pal-ig'a-la; Gr. polygalon, milkwort—gn/e, 
milk), the milkwort genus, giving name to the 
fam. Polygal&'ceaa.—oiCi. polygalaceona (-!&’- 
shas). — n.pf. Polygamia (pol-i-g&’ml-a; Gr. 
gamos, marriage), in Linnaeus’s classification, 
a class having male, female, and hermaphrodite 


gamist (pol-lg'). — adi- polyg'amous.— ns. poly¬ 
gamy (pol-ig a-mi), the rule, custom, or con¬ 
dition of marriage to more than one jperson at 
a time, or (now rarely) in life: sometimes used 
for polygyny: mating with more than one in 
the same breeding season (zoo/.): occurrence 
of male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers on 
the same or on diflerent plants (hot.); poly- 
gen'esis, multiple origin, esp. of mankind.— adis. 
polygenet'ic, of polygenesis: springing from 
several sources: of dyes, giving different colours 
with different mordants; poly gen'ic, poly- 
genetic: forming more than one compound 
with a univalent element.— ns. polyg'enism, 
belief in multiple origin, esp. of mankind: 
polyg'enist.— adi- polyg'enous, of multiple origin 
or composition.— n. polyg'eny, polygenesis.— 
adi. pol'yglot (Gr. polyglottos — gl6tta, tongue), 
in, of, speaking, or writing, many languages.— 
n. one who speaks or writes many languages: 
a collection of versions in different languages 
of the same work, esp. a Bible.—Also pol'yglott, 
— adjs. polyglott'al, polyglott'ic, polyglott'ous.— 
n. pol'ygon (-gon, -gan; Gr. gonid, angle), a 
plane figure bounded by straight lines, esp. 
more than four: an object in the form of a 
polygon, esp. in the building of earthworks 
and fortifications.— adj. polyg'pnal (polygonal 
numbers, figurate numbers).— adv. polyg'onally. 
— ns. Polygon'atum (Gr. polygonOlon — gony, 
-atos, knee), the Solomon’s seal genus of the 
lily family; Polyg'onum (Gr. polygonon), the 
knot-grass genus, with swollen joints and 
sheathing stipules, of the dock family Poly- 
gonk'ceae.— adi- poiygonft'ceous.— ns. polyg'oay 
(Spans.), bistort; pol'ygraph, a copying, multi¬ 
plying, or tracing apparatus: a copy.— adJ. 
polygraph'ic.— n. polygraphy (pol-ig'ra-fi), vol¬ 
uminous writing.— n.pl. Folygynia (-Jin'; Gr. 
gyne, woman, female), in various Linnaean 
classes of plants, an order with more than t)relve 
styles.— a^s. polygyn'ian, of the Folygynia; 
polygynoua (-/(/' or -lig'i-nas), having several 
wives: mating with several females: having 
several styles: polygynian.— ns. polygyny (-lij' 
or -lig'), the custom, practice, or condition of 
having a plurality of wives; the habit of mating 
with more than one female; polyhalite (-hal'it; 
Gr. hah, salt), a triclinic mineral, sulphate of 
magnesium, potassium, and calcium.— adjs. 
polyhedral; polyhed'ric (-hid’, -had). — ns. poly- 
hed'ron (Gr. hedrO, seat), a solid figure or body 
bounded by plane faces (esp. more than six); 
polyhis'tor (Gr. polylstdr—histdreein, to inquire, 
learn), a person of great and varM learning; 
polyhistorian (-td'ri-an, -Id'). — adi. polyhiatonc 
i-lor’lk). — ns. polyhis'tory (-lar-i); polyhy'brid, 
a cross between parents differing in several 
heritable characters.—mff. polyhy'dric, having 
several hydroxyl groups.— ns. Polybyumia (pol-l- 
him’nl-a), Polymnia (poUm’id-a; Gr. Polymnla 
for Folyymnta — hymnos, hymn, ode), the muse 
of the sublime lyric; polyi'sopreaa, a rubber¬ 
like polymer of isoprene; polymas'tia, poly- 
mort'ism, pol'yasaaty (Gr. mastos, breast), the 
presence of supernumerary breasts or nipples. 
—otf. polyuutt'tic.— n. pol'ymath (Gr. poly- 
malMts —the root of manthanein, to learn), one 
who knows many arts and sciences.— adi- poly- 
math'ic.—Rz. pdym'atby, much and varied 
leamms; pol'yiner (Gr. mtros, part; chm.), 
one of a series ot substances alike in oercenta^ 
compoahioB, but diffitrinft in moleoufar weight, 
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wpeciatly one of those of higher moleevler 
wught as produced by potymerisation.-—tn#. 

g lyuMTic (rtMr'ik), of, in a rention of. or nuuii- 
ting, polymerism.—lu. pidym 'eri&, a polymer; 
polymeris&'tioa.—y.r. polym erise, •ize, to com* 
bine to form a more complex molecule having 
the same empirical formula as the simpler ones 
combined: to render polymerous.— v.i. to change 
into a polymer.—n. pidyrn'erism.— atfi. polym'- 
erous, having many parts: having many parts 
in a whorl (dot.). — ns, polym'ery, condition of 
being polymerous; porymorph (Gr. polymor- 
phos, many-formed— morphi, form), any one of 
several forms in which the same thing may 
occur: an organism occurring in several forms: 
a substance crystallising in several systems.— 
a4J. polymonu'ic.— n. polymoririi'ism.— atUs. 
polymorph'ous; Polyni'siaa (Gr. nisos, an 
island), of Polynesia, its prevailing race of brown 
men, or their languages (a division of the 
Austronesian).—n. a native of Polynesia: a 
member of the brown race of Polynesia.— at^, 
and n. polynd'mial. multinomial.— ns. poly- 
nd'mialism; polyonym (po/'i-d-nim; Gr. 
a form of onoma, name), a name consisting of 
several words.— a^s. polyonym'ic, of more than 
two words; polyon'ymous, having many names. 
— ns. polyoD'yiny, multiplicity of names for the 
same thing; polyp, polype (po/'/p; h. polypus, 

-i, adopted, and transformed to 2nd declension, 
from Gr. polypous, -podos — pous, foot; see poly* 
pus), orig. an octopus or cuttlefish (obs.): later 
extended to other animals with many arms or 
tentacles, esp. coelenterates and Polyzoa: an 
individual of a colonial animal: a polypus 
(rare)-. — pi. pol'yps, polypes (pol'ips), polypi 
(pol'i-pi; L.); pol'ypary, the common investing 
structure of a colony of polyps; polyiwp'tida, 
a peptide in which many amino-acicb are 
linked to form a chain.— a<iis. polypet'alous, 
with free petals; polyphagous (po-llf'a-gis; Gr, 
phagein (aorist), to eat), eating many different 
kinds of food: eating much.— n. polyim'agy (Wi), 
the character of being polyphagous.— atUs. pof'y* 
phase, having several alternating electric currents 
of equal frequency with uniformly spaced 
phase differences; polyphasic (•fSz'lk), going 
through several phases of activity followed by 
rest in any twenty*four hours; Polyphh'mian, 
Polyphe'mic.—n. PolyphS'mus (Gr. Poly- 
phinios), the Cyclops blinded by Odysseus.— 
adis. polyphloisbic (pol-l-flols'bik-, Gr. poly- 
phloisbos—phloisbos, din), poluphloiabaiotic (pol- 
oo-flois-boi-ot'ik), pdyphloesboean (pol-i-fles- 
bi'en, the or and oe from the genitive ending in 
Homer’s phrase polyphhisboio thalasses. of the 
much*roaring sea), loud*roaring; pohipUoiB* 
boiotatot'ic (Thackeray, as if from a Gr. 
superl. in -otalos ).—ns. poryphon(e) (-/on, -fSn', 
Gr. .phoni, a voice), a lute-Uke musical instru* 
roent: a musical box playing tunes from per¬ 
forated metal disks; polyphone (poVl-fon), a 
symbol with more than one phonetic value.— 
ad}, polyphonic (-fan'Ik), many-voiced: of poly¬ 
phones: of polyphony.— ns. prd'yphonist, a 
contrapuntist; polypb'ony^ composition of 
music m parts each with an independent melody 
of its own.— ad}s. polyphyletk (pot-hfil-et'lk, or 
-J'ih; Gr. phyletikos, pertaining to a tribesman 
— phyle, a tribe), of multiple origin: descended 
by convergent lines from. several ancestral 
groups; polyphylloHS (^oN-fiPes-, Or. phyllon, 
leaf), having the perianth leaves free.— ns. 
pol'ypide, poFypite, a polyp of a colonial animal; 
polyp'idom, a polypary (Gr. domos, house). 
—ad}s. pol'ypine; iM'yiNhi: porypoas.— n.pl. 
Polyplacoph'ora (Gr. plax, putkos, a plate, slab), 
an order of molluscs, bilaterally symmetrical, 
with shell composed of eight transverse dortal 
plates—the chitons, tSc.^-~ad}. polyploU (pol’b- 
Neutral vowels in unaocentsd ^rllablcs: ePetnenf 't 


p/old; on the analogy of Aqp/oid, sUploirf), having 
more than twice the normal haploid number w 
chromosomes.— ns. pol'ypioidy, the polyploid 
condition; pdypod (pol'i-pod), an animad with 
many feet: polypody; Polypodinni (-pd'dl-Mn: 
Gr. podion, dim. of pous, a foot), the tyi^bal 
genus of Pdypodll'ccae. the family with stalked 
sporangia and vertical annulus to which most 
ferns belong—so named from the many-footed 
appearance of the rhizome; pedypody (poPi- 
pod-i), any fern of the genus Polypodium, cap. 

P, vulgare. — ad}, pol'ypmd, like polypus_ ns. 

Polypcnaa (po-ttp'u-rss; Gr. poros, a pore), a 
large genua of pore Amgi (g.v.), often forming 
hoof-like and bracket-like growths on trees; 
polypa'sis, presence or development of polypi.— 
ad}, pol'ypous, of the nature of a po)yp.—ffs. 
polyprop'ylenc, a polymer of propylene, similar 
in properties to polyethylene; pdypr&'todont 
(Gr. prdlos, first, oaous, odontos, tooth), any 
member of the Folyprotodont'ia, the suborder 
of marsupials, including opossums, dasyures, 
etc., with many small incisors; Polyp'terus (Gr. 
pteron, a fin), an African genus of Crossop- 
terygian river fishes, with the dorsal fin repre¬ 
sented by detached rays; polypus (poPi-p»si 
Gr. polypous), a pedunculated tumour growing 
from mucous membrane:— pi. (L.) pol'ypl; poly- 
uccharide (-sak’»-rid), a sugar that hydrolyses 
into more than one molecule of simple sugars; 
polysc'mant (-si'), pol'yseme (-sim), a word 
with more than one meaning; porysemy. 
— adi. polysep'aioua, having the sepals separate 
from each other.— ns. ptd^lox'ane, any of a 
number of polymers which are the basis of sili¬ 
cone chemistry; pol'yeomy, condition in which 
one or more extra chromosomes, esp. sex 
chromosomes, are present in the ceils of the 
body.— ad}s. polysty'lar, pol'ystyle (Gr. stylos, 
column), having many columns.— n. polysty'rene, 
a polymer of styrene having good mechanical 
properties, resistant to moisture and to chemi¬ 
cals.— ad}s. polysyllabic (-ab’ik), -al.— adv. poly- 
syllab'ically.— ns. polysyllab'icuun, polysyll'a- 
bism;. polysyll'able, a word of many or of more 
than three syllables; polysyndeton (pobi-sln'de- 
tom Gr. syndetoH, a conjunction—-syn, together, 
deein, to bind; rhet.), figurative repetition of 
connectives or conjunctions; polysynthesis 
(-sln'tU-sIs). — aiUs. polysynthet'ic, -al, made up 
of many separate elements: built up of a number 
of small crystals in parallel growth (crystal.): 
combining many simple words of a sentence in 
one, as in the native languages of America— 
also called ItKorporating (philol.). — adv. poly- 
synthet'ically.— ns. polysynthet'icism (-t-sism), 
polysyn'thetism, the character of being poly- 
syntl^ic.— at^. polytechnic (-tek'nik', Gr. tech- 
nlkos — techrUf art), of many arts or technical 
subjects.— n. a school where such subjects are 
taught to an advanced level.— ad}, polytra'nical. 
—Ji. polytetraflHor(o)eth'ylene, a plastic with 
non-adhesive surface properties.— ad}, poiy- 
thalamous (-thaPs-mssi Gr. thalamos, a cham¬ 
ber), having several cells or chambers.— ns. 
polytheism (poPl-thi-ism', Gr. theos, a god), 
the doctrine of a plurality of gods; porytheist. 
—ad}s. polytbeist’ic, -al.— adv. polytheist'ically. 
— n. porythene (see polyethylene).— ai^s. pt^- 
tocous (poHt's-kesi Gr. tokos, birth), producing 
many or several at a birth or in a clutch; p«dy- 
mn'aL— ns. pdytonal'ity, use at the same time 
of two or more musicai keys; Polytricham 
(pol-lt'ri-ksm'. Or. thrlx, trlehos, hairX a genus 
of tall hairy-capped mosses.— ad}, pidytyptc 
(-tlp’ik), having many types and representatives. 
— n. polyar'etbaiM, any of a rani^ of resins, 
both thermoplastic and thermosetting, used in 
production of foamed materials.—w. poly- 
vdent (ptd-l-vd'bnt, poMv’a-bnt), muttlvucnt. 

; ftMT certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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—n. polyvi'nyl, a vinyl polymer.—Also (poly* pommel, pum'/, ». a knob {obs.): a ball-shaped 
viayt chloride, a vinyl plastic used as a rubber finial: a knob on a sword-hilt; the high part 
substitute for coating electric wires, cables, etb., of a saddle-bow: a heavy-headed ramming 
and as a dress and lumishing fabric).—n. pol'y- tool.—v.r. (usu. spelt pummel, q.v.).—a^'s. 

water, supposed form of water, said to be a pomm'clied, having a pommel—in heraldry also 

polymer, with properties different from those pommeM (pom’), pomm'ctty. {O.Fr. pome! (1^. 
of ordinary water.— n.pl. Pols^'a (Gr. zoion, pomnieau)—L. pdmum, an apple.] 
an animal), a phylum of aquatic animals, pommy, pom'i, (Austr.) n. an immigrant from 
almost all colonial, with cup-shaped body, U- the British Isles. (From pomegranate.} 
shaped food-canal, and a wreath of tentacles porooerium, p6~mi’ri~9m, n. an open space around 
about the mouth:— sing. polyzo'on.—ii. and adj. a towh, within and without the walls. (L. 
polyso'an.— adj. polysoarial (-a'rl-aO-— ns. poly- pdmoertum, app. for postmoerium—post and 
zoi'iium: polyaA'ary, a polyzoan colony, or its moiros, old form of mSrus, wall.] 
supporting skeleton.— ad/s. polyzd'ic, having Pomona, p6-mo'na, n. the Roman goddess of 
many zooids; pertaining to the Polyzoa; poly- fruits. [L. Pdmona —^pdmum, fruit, apple.] 
zo'nal (Cr. zdne, belt), composed of many zones pomp, pomp, n. a procession: great show or dis- 
or belts; polyzS'oid, like, or of the nature of, play: ceremony: ostentation: vain show; 
a Polyzoon. (Gr. polys, po/eia, poly, much.] worldly vanity; consequential bearing.—ft. pom- 
polyacid... to ... Polynesian. See poly-. posity (-os'i-tl), solemn affectation of dignity: 

polynia, polynya, pol-in‘i-9, ~in’ya, n. open water a ridiculously pompous action, expression, or 

among sea ice, esp. Arctic. [Russ, polyn'ya.] person_ adj. pomp'ous, stately (arch.)', solemnly 

polynomial... to ... polyzooid. See poly-. consequential.— adv. pomp'ously.— n. pomp'ous- 

pom, pom, (coll.) n. short for Pomeranian dog. nesa. (Fr. pompe —L. pompa- —Gr. pompi, a 
pomace, pum'is, n. ^brushed apples for cider- sending, escort, procession— pempein, to send.] 
m^ing, or the residue after pressing: any- pompadour, pom'pa-rfdor, n. a fashion of drcs.sing 
thing crushed to pulp, esp. after oil has been women’s hair by rolling it back from the fore- 
expressed.—pom'ace-ay, a fruit-fly (Drosophila), head over a cushion; a corsage with low square 
[Aim. L.L. pdmScium, cider—L. pdmum, apple, neck: a pattern for silk, with pink, blue, and 
etc.] ' gold leaves and flowers: a pink colour.— adj. 

pomade, pom-ad’, n. ointment for the hair— in. pertaining to, the style of hairdressing or 
Latinised as pomft'tum.—v.r. to anoint with dress described above, associated with Mme de 
pomade. [Fr. pommade —It. pomada, pomata. Pompadour’s time. [Marquise de Pompadour, 
lip-aalve—L. pdmum, an apple.] 1721-64.] 

Vomak, pd-mdk’, n. a Mohammedan Bulgarian. pompano, pomp'a-nd, n. a general name for Car- 
pomander, pom- or pdm-an'dar, n. a ball of per- angoid fishes, esp. American food-fishes of the 
fumes, or a perforated globe or box in which genus Trachynotus. [Sp. pdmpano, a fish of 
it is kept or carried. [O.Fr. pamme d’ambre, another family.] 

apple of amber.] Pompeian, pom-pd'an, adi. pertaining to Pompeii, 

pomato, pom-d'td, -S’td, n. a tomato grafted on a city buried by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
a potato. [Portmanteau-word.] in a.d. 79, excavated since I7S5.—^Pompei'an- 

pomatnm. Same as pomade. red', a red colour like that on the walls of Pom- 

pome,pdm, n. an apple (rare): a fruit constructed peian houses, 
like an apple, the enlarged fleshy receptacle en- pompelmoose. pom’pal-mdos, n. the shaddock, esp. 
closing a core formed from the carpels; a king’s the grape-fruit.—Also pam'pelmoose, -mouse, 
globe or mound: a priest’s hand-warming ball pom'pelmousfe), pum'ple-nose, pom'pelo, pom'- 
of hot water.— adj. pomaceous (S'shas), relating elo. [Du. pompelmoes; origin obscure.] 
to, consisting of, or resembling, apples: of the pompey, pom’pi, (Dickens) r.t. to pamper (q.v.). 
apple fhmily or the apple section of the rose Pompey, (slang) Portsmouth, 
family.— n. pome'roy, pomroy (pom’, pum'roi), pompholyx, pom'fd-liks, n. a vesicular eruption 
an old variety of apple.—< k(/s. pomif'erous, chiefly on the palms and soles: impure zinc 
bearing apples, pomes, or fruit generally; oxide.— atU- pomphorygous. [Gr. pompholyx, 
pomtdog'icaf.—nr. pomol'ogist; pomol'ogy, the -ygos, bubble, slag—pomphos, a blister.] 
study of fruit-growing.—pome'-cit'ron, the citron; pompier, pom'pi-ar, or (Fr.) p5-pyd, adj. of art, 
pome'-water, pom'water (Shak.), a sweet juicy conventional; traditional, uninspired. [Fr., see 
apple; pom'icidture, fruit growing: pomology, pompier-ladder.] 

IL. pdmum, a fruit, an apple.] pompier-ladder, pom'pi-»r-lad'»r. or (Fr.) p3-pya, 

pomegranate, pom’gran-U, pom’a-, formerly pom-, n. a fireman’s ladder, a pole with cross-bars and 
pum-gran’it, n. an Oriental fruit much culti- hook. [Fr. pompier, fireman—pompe. pump.] 
vated m warm countries, with a thick leathery pompion, pump'l-an. See pumpkin, 
rind and numerous seeds with pulpy edible pompim, pom'pom, (coU.) n. a machine-gun: a 
seed^coats: the tree (Punick granatum: fam. multi-terrelled anti-aircraft gun. [Imit.] 
Punkoceae) bearing it. [O.Fr. pome grenate — pompom, pom’pom, pom'pon, (obs.) pompoon, 
L. pdmum, an apple, grinitum, having many pom-pdiiii\ h. a jewelled hair ornament on a pin: 
grams.] a fluffy or woolly ball, tuft, or tassel worn on 

pomelo, pum’, or pom’H-d, n. the shaddock: the a shoe, hat, etc. [Fr. pompon.] 
grape-fruit—efl pompelmooae. [Origin otacure.] *pon, pan, aphetic for opoa. 

Pomonnian, pom-l-rS'ni-en, adj. of Pomerania. poncO| pons, n. a man who lives on the immoral 
—n. a native of Pomerania: a spitz or Pomer- earnings of a woman. [Ety. dub.] 
anian dog, a cross ft'om the Eskimo dog, with ponceau, pS-sd', n. and a^. poppy colour.— n. 
a sharpHPointed face and an abundant white, a red dye:—p/. aancoaux (-sds'\. [Fr.] 

creamy, o# black coat. poBceaii,p3'Sd',R. a small bridge or culvert. [Fr.] 

Bonikat, spelling representing the older pro- poncho, pon’chd, m. a South American cloak, a 
auwch ition (pum’frit) of Peatefract, pon'/i-fiakt, blanket with a hole for the head: a cyclist’s 
j(.«<owft in 'Iforkshire.—Pomfret- (pum’, pom’), waterproo f cape of like fprm: any similar gar- 
Pa»'4elract-cake, a round flat liquorice sweet- ment:—p/. pqa'choa. [Sp. from Araucanian.l 
taeat nuule there. [A.Fr. Pomfret, L. pdns, pond, pond, n. a sta^, uSiWly artificial lake: the 
ptmHt, bridge, fractus, bro]^.} stretch of water between iocka in a canal: the 

p/fgdkdt, pom’fiit, iti>any oT^veral fishes, in- Allantie (/ac^.).—to make Into a pond.— 

sdoding an East Indian fish valued as food. r.i. to omicct inlo'n pood.-—n. pond'age, the 

(Eariierpofn/^f—■Fr.painp/e—Port, pampo.] capacity of a pond.—poad'-Kts', animal life fat 

fkt*,Jkr; ml, hdr dtm): mine; mdt9, fir; mOte; ndP)n,f(Sbt; dhen (then) 
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ponds; pond'-lily, a water-lily; pond'-maatert 
the man in charge of a swiitiming-pond; pond'- 
anail, a pond-dwelling snail, esp. Limnaea; 
pond'weed, any plant of the genus Potamogeton 
(Canadian pondweed, Anacharis). [M.E. pomte; 
cf. pound (2).] 

ponder, pon’dtr, v.t. to weigh, now only in the 
mind: to think over: to consider.—v./. to 
think (often with on and over).— n. ponderahirity. 

—pon'derable, that may be weighed: hav¬ 
ing sensible weight; pon'deral, pertaining to 
weight: ascertained by weight.—nr. pon'dcrance, 
pou'derancy, weight.—v.l. and v.i. pon'derate, 
to weigh: to ponder.—ns. pondera'tion, weir¬ 
ing; pon'derer.—o</v. pon'deringly.— ns. pon'oer- 
ment; ponderosity {-o.s'i-ny.— adf- pon'derous, 
heavy: weighty: massive: unwieldy: lumber¬ 
ing: solemnly laboured.—odr. pon'dcrously.— 
n. pon'derousness. [L. ponderure, and pondus, 
pondfris, a weight.] 

pone, pun, (U.S.f it. maize bread; a maize loaf 
or cake. [Algonquin pone.] 
pone, po'ni, pon, (cards) n. the player to the right 
of the dealer who cuts the curds: sometimes the 
player to the left. [L. pone, imper. of ponfre, to 
place.] 

ponent, pa'n^nt. (MUt.) adj. western. [It. 
ponenie, setting (of the sun)—L. pon/ns, -entis, 
pr.p. of punere, to put.] 

ponerology, pon-f-rol'^-ji, itheol.) n. the doctrine 
of wickedness. [Gr. poneros, bad. h^os, dis¬ 
course.] 

pong, pons, (s/ons) v.i. to gag, to extend one's 
part (iheiii .). 

pong, pong, r.i. to smell bad.—n. a bad smell. 

[Prob. Romany pon, to stink.] 
pongee, pun-, pon-Je'. n. a soft silk, made from 
cocoons of a wild silkworm; a fine cotton. 
[Perh. Chin, pun-ihi. own loom.] 
pongo, pone'po. n. an anthropoid ape, orig. prob. 
the gorilla, but transferred to the orang-utan; 
a monkey: a soldier {.Services siting). — adj, and 
n. pon'gid {-fid). [Congo iiipongi.] 
poniard, pon'yjrd, n. a small dagger.— v.l. to stab 
with a poniard. [Fr. poigntird—poing —L. 
pugnus, fist.] 

pons, pom, (anal.) n. a connecting part, esp. the 
pons Varoht, a mass of fibres joining the hemi¬ 
spheres of the brain:—pon'tes.— adis. pon'tal, 
pon'tic, pon'tilc, relating to the pons of the 
brain. [L. pdns, pontis, a bridge.] 
pons asinorum, ponz as-t-ndr'am, -n/tr', pdns as-i- 
ndr'dbni, (L.) the asses’ bridge (see ass): any 
severe test of a beginner, 
pontage, pont'ij, n. a toll paid on bridges; a tax 
for repairing bridges. [L.L. pontogium —L. p5m, 
pontis, a bridge.] 

Pontederia, pont-e-de'ri-a, n. an American genus 
of monocotyledonous water- or bog-plants, called 
pickerel-weed, giving name to a family Ponte- 
derii'ceae. (After Giuho Pontedera (1688-1757), 
Italian botanist.] 

Pontefract. See Pomfret (former spelling), 
pontianac, pontianak, pont-l-ii'nak, n. jelutong. 
[Pontlanak, in Borneo.] 

Pontic, pon'tik, aeO'. of the ancient kingdom and 
Roman province of Pontiis, or of the Pontus 
Eu.xinus or Black Sea. [Gr. Pontikos—pantos, 
sea.] 

pontic. See punty. 

pontlfex, pon’thfeks, n. in ancient Rome a mem¬ 
ber of a college of priests that had control of 
matters of religion, their chief being Pontifex 
Maximus: & pontiff: a bridge-builder:— pf. 
pontifices (•lif'l-siz, ~kas). —n. pon'tiff, a ponti- 
fex: a high-priest: a bishop, esp. the pope or 
.sovereign pontiff (/f.C.): an oracular person.— 
a(0.s. pontif'ic, -at, of or belonging to a pontiff: 
splendid: pompously dogmatic.— ns. pontif'iral, 
an office-book for bishops; pontiflcal'ity.— adv. 


pool 

pontif'ically.— n.pl. pontif'icab, the dress of a 
priest, bishop, or pope.—n. pontif'icate, the 
dignity of a pontiff or high-priest: the office and 
dignity or reign of a pope.— v.i. to iterform the 
duties of a pontiff: to play the pontiff.—w. 
pon'tiflce (-y/s; Mill.), bridge-work, a bridge.— 
v.i. pon'tify, to play the pontiff.—poMifical 
mass, mass celebrated by a bishop white wearing 
his full vestments. [L. pontijex, pontifwis (partly 
through Fr. pontije), which was supposed to be 
from pons, pontis, a bridge,/ortfre, to make, but 
is probably from an Oscan and Umbrian word 
puntis, propitiatory offering.] 
pontil. See punty. 

pontlevis, pont-lev'is, p3-la~ve, n. a drawbridge. 
[Fr.J 

pontoon, pon-toon', n. a flat-botlomqd boat, a 
ferryboat, barge, or lighter: such a boat, or a 
float, used to support a bridge; a bridge of 
boats: a low vessel carrying plant, materials, 
and men for work at sea or on nvers: the 
floating gate of a dock: a boat-like float of 
an aeroplane: a flout.—Also ponton (pon'tan, 
pon-toon'). — v.t. to cross by pontoon.— ns. pon- 
toncer', pontonicr', pontonnier', pontoon er, a 
builder of pontoon-bridges.—pontoon'-bridge, a 
platform or roadway supported upon pontoons. 
(Fr. ponton —L. ponto, -dnis, a punt, pontoon— 
pdns, a bridge.] 

pontoon, pon-toon', n. a card game of chance. 

[vingt-et-un (q.v.).] 
ponty. See punty. 

pony, formerly also poney. po'ni, n. a small horse 
— usu. one less than 14-2 hands high: £25 
(slang): a translation, crib or key (IJ.S. .slang): 
a small glass, esp. of beer.— v.t. and v.i. to pay 
or settle (with up): to prepare or translate by 
help of a crib.—po'ny-carr'ia^: po'ny-en'gine, 
a shunting engine; po'ny-skin, the skin of a 
foal, esp. from the Kirghiz Steppes, used ns a 
fur; po'ny-tail, a woman’s hair style in which 
the hair is gathered together at the buck and 
hangs down like a pony's tail; po'ny-trekking, 
cross-country pony-riding in groups as a pas¬ 
time.—Jerusalem pony, an oss. [Scots powii(e)y, 
pownie, prob.—O.Fr. poulenei, dim. of poulatn — 
L.L. puHdnus, a foal— L.pullus, a young animal.] 
pooch, pooch, (slang) n. a dog, esp. a mongrel, 
pood, pood. n. a Russian weight, c. 36 lb. avoir¬ 
dupois. [Russ, pud.) 

poodle, podd’l, n. a breed of pet dog which has 
curly hair (often clipped to a standard pattern.)— 
pood'le-dog, a poodle: an assiduous follower; 
poodie-faker (Anglo-Indian slang), a man who 
sought women’s society. [Ger. pudel; L.G. 
pudeln, to paddle, splash.] 
poof. See poufffe). 

pooh, pdii, poll, InterJ. of disdain.— v.t. pooh- 
pooh', to make light of. (Imit.) 

Pooh-Bah, pmt'd/a', person who holds many 
offices simultaneously; one giving himself airs. 
(Character in Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado.) 
pooia, pooiah. Same as puia. 

pook, pouk, pook, (Scot.) v.t. to pluck: to pinch: 
—pa.t. and pa.p. pook'it, pouk'it. [Origin un¬ 
known.) 

pool, pdbl, n. a small bod); of still water: a tem¬ 
porary or casual collection of water or other 
liquid: a puddle: a deep part of a stream. 
[O.E poll Du. poel, Ger. pfuhh relation to Ir 
and Gael, poll, W. pwU, undetermined.] 

pool, p^, n. the stakes in certain games: the 
collective stakes of a number of persons who 
combine in a betting arrangement; an organised 
arrangement for betting in this way: a group of 
persons so combining: a game, or a set of 
players, at (quadrille, etc.; a game or contest 
of various kinds in which the winner receives 
the pool; a game played on a billiard-table, 
each player trying to pocket the others’ balls in 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; eTa-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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rotation: a common stock or ftind: a com¬ 
bination of interest: a combine: an arrange- 
mmit for ellmtnating competition: a group of 
people who may be called upon as required, 
e.g., a. pool of typists: (in p/.) football poolsl 
betting by post on the results of a number or 
football games.— v.t. to put into a common 
fund or stock.—v.i. to form a pool.—scoop the 
pool (coU.; gambling), to win a substantial 
amount of money from collective stakes. [Fr. 

{ fouh, a hen, also stakes (possibly through an 
ntermediate sense of plunder), but associated 
in Engluh with pool (1).] 
poon, poon, n. an Indian tree, Calophyllum tno- 
phylbim, or other spwies of the genus (family 
Guttiferae).—poon'-oil, an oil expressed from 
its Weds; poon'-wood. (Sinh. pSna.] 
poonac, pSd'nak, n. coconut oilcake. [Sinh. 
punakku.] 

pocp, pSdp, R. the after part of a ship: a high 
deck at the stern.— v.t, to break over the stern 
of: to ship over the stem.— atf/. pooped, having 
a poop, [Fr. poupe —L. puppis, the poop.] 
poop, ponpc, podp, (oAr.) v.t. to befool: to cozen: 
to undo: to do for:—pa.p. in poupt. [Cf. 
Du. poep, clown.] 
poop. Abbrev. for nincompoop, 
poop, podp, v.t. islang) to make out of breath: 
to exhaust.— v.l. {slang) to become winded or 
exhausted: (often with out) to cease. [Orig. 
unknown.] 

poor, pdor, aid. possessing little or nothing: with¬ 
out means: needy: deficient: lacking: unpro¬ 
ductive: scanty: mere: inferior: sorry: spirit¬ 
less: in sorry condition: (in modest or ironical 
self-depreciation) humble: unfortunate, to be 
pitied (esp. of the dead).— atd, poor'ish.— adv. 
poor'Iy, in a poor manner: badly: inadequately: 
in a small way: meanly.— atfi, in ill-health.— 
n. poor'ness.—poor'-box, a money-box for gifts 
for the poor; poor'house {Scot, poorVhouse, 
puir’s'-houae, -hoose), a house established at the 
public expense for sheltering the poor—a work- 
house; ptwr-Joha' {Shak.), salt hake; poor'- 
law (often in pi.), the law or laws relating to the 
support of the poor.—^Also adi- —poor'-rate, a 
rate or tax for the support of tlm poor; poor’a'- 
box, a poor-box.— adi- poor'-spir'ited, lacking 
in spirit.—poor'-spir'itedneas; poor's'-roll {Scots 
hw), the list of poor litiganu allowed to sue in 
formd pauperlsi poor white, a member of a 
class of poor, improvident, and incompetent 
white peoples in the Southern States of America. 
South Africa and elsewhere, called by the 
Negroes poor white trash. —poor roan of mutton 
{Scot.), cold mutton broiled, esp. the shoulder; 
poor man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel,.reputed 
to close its flowers before rain. [O.Fr. poure, 
povre (Fr. pauvre) —L. pauper, poor.] 
pooit, ^rt, pddrt, {S.4fr.) n. a mountain pass. 
[Du.,—L. porta, gate.] . 
poortith, pSor'tIth, {Scot.) n. poverty. (O.Fr. 
pouerteit, povertelt —L. paupertSs, -Stls.] 
poorwill, pddr'wU, n. a Western North American 
night-jar (Phalaenoptilus), smaller than the 
whippoorwill. [From its note.] 

Footer, pid’ter, n. a petit bourgeois, conventional 
and unimaginative.— n, Poo'terism. [Lupin 
Poofer in Diary of a Nobody, by George and 
Weedon Orossmith.] 

pop, pop, «. a mild explosive sound, as of drawing 
a cork: a shot: a pistol {slang): ginger-beer, 
champagne or other effervmcing drink {slang): 
pawn, or an act of pawning (slang), — v.l. to 
makg * pop: to shoot: to burst with a pop: 
to protrude: to come, go, slijp, or pass, suddenly, 
unexpectedly, or unomrusively: to pitch or 
alight: to propose marriage {slang). — vJ. to 
aguw to make a pop <» to burst with a pop: 
to shoot: to thn^ or put suddenly: to pawn 

flke, fgr; mB, h&r (her); mfnr; mpte. 


(sicm):—pr.p. popp'ing; pad. and pa.p. popped. 
— adv. with a pop; suddenly.—n. pi^'er, mie 
who pops: anytl^g that makes a pop: a 
utensil for popphw com.—pop'con, maize 
burst open and swelled by heating: a kind of 
maim suitable for this; pop'-cye, a prominent 
or protruding eye.—mp. piv'-eyea, having 
prominent or protruding eyes: opm-eyed, agog 
(as ftom interest, excitement, etc.).—pep'-gun, 
a tube for shooting pellets by compressed air: 
a contemptible gtm; popp'ing-erease (see 
crease): iNqe'-sbop (s/ung), a pawnshop; pop'- 
visit, a visit at an odd tim& casual visit; pop'- 
weec, bladdcrwort.—pop on, to make off: to 
<He: to tail asleep; pop the question, to make 
an offer of marrit^. [Imit.] 
pop, pop, {coll.) adf. popular.—n. currently popu¬ 
lar music (alro pop-oinsic).—pop art, art draw¬ 
ing delibentely on commonpl^ material of 
modem urbanised life; pop-coacert, a concert 
at which pop-music is played; pop-group, a 
(usu. small) group of musicians who play pop- 
music; pop-record; pop-singer; pop-song, 
pop. Sm poppa, poppet, poppycock, popular. 
po^)adnm, pop'»~dam, n. a thin strip or circle of 
dou^ fried in oil, etc.—Many variant spellings. 
[Tamil, Maliwalara, poppatam.] 
pope, pijp, (often cap.) n. the bishop of Rome, 
head of the R.C. Church: formerly applied also 
to the patriarch of Alexandria and other bishops: 
any spiritual head: a petaon wielding, assuming, 
or thought to assume authority like that of the 
pope: the ruff (fish).— ns. pope'dom, offlee, 
dignity, or jurisdiction of the pope: a pope’s 
tenure of office; pope'hood, po^'ship, the con¬ 
dition of being pope; pope'ling, a little pope; 
pop'ery, a hostile term for Roman Catholicism 
or whatever seems to savour of it.— adi. pop'iab 
{hostile), relating to the pope or to popery.— 
adv. pop'ishly.—Pope Joan, a mythical female 
pope: an old card-^me like newmarket; pope's 
eye, the gland surrounded with fat in the middle 
of the thigh of an ox or a sheep; pope's bead, a 
long-handled brush; pope’s knights, Roman 
Catholic priests, formerly called Sir; pope’s nose, 
parson’s nose, the fleshy part of a cooked bird’s 
tail.—Black Pope (see black). [O.E. papa —^L.L. 
p&pa —Gr. pappas (late Gr. papSs), hypocoristic 
for father.] 

pope, pSp, n. a parish priest in the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church. [Russ, pop—Late Gr. papSs; cf. 
preceding.] 

piqierin. Sm poppering. 

Popian, pop'i-an, adj. pertaining to Alexander 
Pope, the poet (1688-1744). 
popinjay, pop'ln~JS, n. a parrot: a figure of a 
parrot set up to be shot at: a fop or coxcomb. 
[O.Fr. papegai', cf. L.L. papagalbts'. Late Or. 
papagallos (also papagas), a parrot; prob. 
Eastern; influenced by lay.] 
popjoy, ptv'Jol, v.l. to amuse oneself. [Poss. con¬ 
nected with popinjay.] 

poplar, pop'br, n. a genus (Populus) of trees of 
the willow family, including aspen, white poplar, 
black poplar (with its variety Lombardy poplar), 
cottonwood, etc.: the tulip-tree {U.S.). [O.Fr. 
popUer —L. populus, poplar-tree.] 
picqilin, pop"tin, n. a corded fabric with silk warp 
and worsted weft: an imitation in cotton or 
other material.— n. poplinette', an imitation 
poplin. [Perh. Fr. popeUne —It papaUna, papal, 
from the papal town of Avignon, where it was 
made.] 

popliteal, pop-lit'isd, often pop-lit-fal, a^, of the 
back of the knee.—Also poplit'ic. [L. poples, 
-itls.\ 

poppa, popper, pop'br), (coll. V.S.) n. papa.— 
Abbrev. pop, pops, 
poppadum. Sm popadum. 
poppering, poperin, -in, n. a variety 

Jbr; mate; mddn,/dbt: dhen (tlwh) 
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of pear.—-A| m> pniperiag pew {Skak. pap'ria). seVaihIz), porc'elaiaiMt -Imi to bake into por* 
iPoperlnghe m Bewum.] celain or porcellanite.— n. porceH'aiiite, a jasper* 

POIV^ pop'it. It. a puppet: a doH (o6r.): a like shale highly indurate by contact meta- 

darling (abbrev. pop): a timber support used morphism.—ad/, porcell'anona (or p6t\ pdr'K 

in launching a ship:' a lathe-head: a valve that like porcelain—also porc^i'neons, porc'elainous, 
lifts bodily (also popp'et-valve): a type of bead, porcelaineous (pdr-, pdr-ra-/d'it/-cW).—porcelain- 

(An earlier form of puppet.] cement, cement for mending china; porcelain- 

popple, pop'l, v.l. to flow tumblingly: to heave clay, kaolin. [O.Fr. porc^laine —It. ^ctUma, 

choppiiy: to bob up and down: to make the cowrie.] 

sound of rippling or bubbling, or of repeated porch, pdrch, pdrch, n. a building forming an en- 
shots.— n. a poppling movement or sound— adj. . closure or protection for a doorway: a portico 
popp'ly. [Imit.; or a freq. of pop.] or colonnade: a veranda (t/.5.): the Stoic 

poppy, pop% e. a cornfidd plant (of several school of philosophy, ftom the Fainted Porch 
species) or its large scarlet flowers: any other in the Agora of Athens where Zeno taught, 
species of the genus Papaver, as the opium [O.Fr. porcke —L. porticus — porta, a |tate.] 
poppy> or of the kindred genera Claucium porcine, pdr’sin, a4l- of pigs: swinish. (L. 
(horned poppy; see hern), Meconopsis (see porcinus — porcus, a swine.] 

below), etc.: extended to various unrelated votepitca, pdr'pis, iSpens.) n. Same as porpoise, 
plants.— a4i~ popp'ied, covered or filled with porcupine, pdr'kB-pin, n. a large spiny rodent of 
poppies: soporific: affected by opium.—popp'y- various kinds.—por'cupine-grass, a coarse, hard, 
head, capsule of the poppy: finial in wood. esp. spiny, tussocky mass (Triodia) that covers vast 
at a pew end; popp'y-oil, a fixed oil from the areas in Australia, commonly called spinifex; 
seeds of the opium-poppy; popp'y-seed; popp'y por'cupine-wood, the wood of the coconut 
water, soporific drink made iVom poppies.— palm, from its spine-like markings. {O.Fr. 
blue poppy, a blue Meconopsis of the northern pore espin —L. porcus, a pig,-spina, a spine.] 
temperate zone; Flanders poppy, emblem, from pore, pSr, p6r, n. a minute passage or interstice, 
1st world War, of British fallen; Poppy Day, em. the opening of a sweat-gland.—ad/, pmr'al, 
orig. Armistice Day (q.v.), later the Saturday of or pertaining to pores.—n. por'iness.— acUs. 
nearest Armistice Day, or (later) Remembrance poromer'ic, permeable to water vapour, as some 
Sunday (q.v.^, when artificial poppies are sold synthetic leather; porose (-dr', or ^r'dr.pdr'ds). 
for war chanty; Welsh poppy, Meconopsis cam- — n. poroscope,pdr',orpdr'd-skQp,aninstrumeot 
brica, which has pale-yellow flowers. [O.E. popig for investigating porosity or for examining pores 
—L. papaver, poppy.) or fingerprints.— a^f. poroscopic {,-skop'ik).‘ — ns. 

poppycock, pop'i-kok, (siang) n. balderdash.— poroscopy (or'ka.p0: porosity (or'f-/l), the quality 
Abbrev. pop. [Du. pappekak, lit. soft dung.] or state of being porous: the ratio of the volume 

popsy, pop'si, ff. term of endearment for a girl.— of pores to the total volume (of.e.g. a rock): a 

Also p<m'sy-wap'sy. [Prob. dim. abbrev. of thing or part that is porous.—ac^. por'ous, having 

poppet.] many pores: permeable by fluids, etc.—n. por'- 

popalace,pop'il-/!9r, R. the common peoples those onsness.—ad/, por'y.—pore fungus, any fungus 

not distinguished by rank, education, office, etc. having the spore-bearing surface within small 
[Fr.,—It. popolazzo —L. pbpuius, people.] pores or tubes; porous alloys, alloys obtained by 

popular, pop'O-hr, ad/- of the people: pleasing taking; the constituents in powder form and 
to, epjoying the favour of, or prevailing among, pressing them together; porous plaster, a plaster 
the people: liked by one’s associates: suited for the body, with holes to prevent wrinkling, 
to the understanding or the means of ordinary [Fr.,—L. porus —Gr. poros, a passage.] 
people: seeking the favour of the common pore, por, pdr, v.l. to gaze with close and steady 
people iobs.y. democratic: plebeian (ohs.): attention (usu. with over or upon): to ponder, 
vulgar (ohs.).— n. a popular or moderate-priced —n. por'er. [Origin obscure.] 

concert (abbrev. pop; cf. pop (2)).—n. popular- porgy, porgie, pSr'gi, n. a name given to many 
isfi'tion, -Z-. —v.r. pop'ulariBe,-ize,to makepopu- fishes, chiefly American species of sea-bream, 
lar: to democratise: to present in a manner [Partly Sp. and Port, pargo, app.—L. pargus, a 
suited to ordinary people: to spread among the kind of fish; partly from American Indian 
people.—^ns. ptv'uuiriser, -Z-; popularity f-7ar'f- names.] 

ti), fact or state of being popular: seeking to Porifera, por-if'a-r>, n.pi. a phylum of animals, 
gain favour with the people.— adv. pop'ulariy. the sponges:— sing, por'ifer.— ati/s. porif'eral, 
—v.r. pop'ulate, to pe^le: to furnish with in- porif'eraa, of the, Porifera: porif'erous, having 
habitants: to devastate (ods.).—v.f. to multiply pores. [L. porus,'a pore, ferre, to bear.] 
by propagation.— atf/. inhabited, peopled.— ns. porism, j^r'hm, pBr'izm, n. in ancient Greek 
popali'tion, act of populating: nuntber of the ^metry a coroluuy: also a kind of proposition 
inhabitants: number of inhabitants of a par- intenncdiateibetween a problem and a theorem, 
ticular class: the plants or animals in a given according to some a proposition affirming the 
area: group of persons, objects, items, con- possibility of finding such conditions as will 
sidcred statistically.—pop'utism; pop'ulist, in render a certain probksm capable of innumerable 
U.S. a member of the Pwple’s Party, founded solutions.—a<j/r. pori8inat'ic(pdr>),-al: pwis'tfc, 
in 1891, advocating public ownership of public -al. [Gr. porisma, a corollary, porism— poros, 
services, graduated income-tax, etc., or of a a way.] 

similar party elsewhere.— ad}, pop'ulous, fuH pork, pSrk, p6rk, n. a swine (obs.): swine’s flesh 
of people: numerously inhabited: numerous as food: government money to be used for 
iSkak.): popular (rare).— adv. pcv'nlously.— improvements because of their value politically 
n. pop'ulousness.—piqmlar front, an alliance of (U.S.). — ns. pork'er, a young hog: a pig fed 
the more progressive or leftward political tor pork; pork'ling, a young pig.— atU. pork'y, 
parties in the state. [L. pbpulus, the people.] pig-iike: fat.—pone baml (11.5.), bill, policy, 
Mral, pd'ra/, pd'. See pore (1). project, promoting or involving spending, as 

lorbeagle, pdr’bi-gl, n. a harmless North Atlantic above; pork'-butch'er, one who kills pigs or selB 
and Mediterranean shark. [From Comirii dig'' pork; pork'-chop', a slice from a pig’s rib; porit'- 
lect; origin unknown.] pie', a pie made of minced pork.—porit-pie hat, a 

MMCMtia, pdrs'lin, pSrs\ -bn, n. a fine earthen- not somewhat like a circular pie, worn by men 
ware, white, thin, transparent or semi-trans- and women about 1850. [Fr. pore —L. porcus, 
parsitt, first made in Chma: chin8*wai«.—ei^. a hog.] 

of poraelain.—v.r. poccellaBiBO, -iae (pSr, pik^ ponwcncTt p8r-nok‘ra-sl, n. the influence of 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syUables: df'amunt; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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courtesuns—esp. over the papal court in the 
earlier half of the 10th century. {Gr. porne, a 
whore, lcra/<u,.rttle.] 

pornography, p6r-nog'ra^, n. description or por¬ 
trayal of prostitutes and prostitution: obscene 
writing, painting, and the like:— abbrev. (coll.) 
porn,~n. pomog'rapher.— at(i. pornographic 

Xpdr-Ho-graf'ik). — adv. pornograph'tcally. {Cr. 
porne, a whore, graphein, to write, draw.] 
porogamy, pdr- or pdr-og'»-mi, n. entry of the 
pollen-tube through the micropyle—opp. tq 
thalozogamy.—adj. porogamic irfi-gam'ik). [Gr. 
poros, a pore, games, marriage.] 
poFomcric, poroacope, etc., poroae, porous, etc. See 
pore (l>. 

porosis, p<}-r6‘sis, p6-, n. formation of callus, the 
knitting together of broken bones. [Gr. pdrSsis 
— portts, callus.) 

porpentine, pdr'pin-lin, XShak.) n. Same as por¬ 
cupine. 

porpeas, porpease, por’p^s, n. Same as porpoise. 
Porphyra, por'fir-*, it. a genus of seaweeds, with 
flat translucent red or purple fronds, purple 
laver. [Gr. porphfra, purple (dye).] 
porphyria, pdr-ft'rl-a, n. an inborn error of meta¬ 
bolism resulting in the excretion of an abnormal 
pigment in the urine and characterised by great 
pain, abnormal skin pigmentation and photo¬ 
sensitivity. [Gr. porpAjIrd, purple (dye).] 
Porphyrio, pdr-fir’i-6, n, the purple coot genus. 

[Gr. porphyridn, purple coot.] 

Porphyrogenite, pdr-fir-oj’an-it, n. a Byzantine 
emperor's son born in the purple or porphyry 
room as.signed to empresses: hence, a prince 
born after his father's accession: one born in 
the purple.— ns. Porphyrogenitism {-o-jen'it-lzm), 
the Byzantine principle of the first son born 
alter his father's accession succeeding to the 
throne; Porphyrogen'iture. [L. porphyrogenitus 
for Gr. porphyrogennitos — porphyros, purple, 
gennetos, born.] 

porphyry, pdr’fir-i, n. a very hard, variegated rock, 
of a purple and white colour, used in sculpture 
{por/ido rosso antico), often used vaguely: 
loosely, an igneous rock with large crystals in a 
fine-grained ground-ma.ss (geol.). — n. por'phyrite, 
an old-fashioned name for an altered andesite 
or fine-grained diorite: porphyry.— adjs. por- 
phyritic J-it'ik), like, or of the nature of, por¬ 
phyry: having large crystals scattered among 
small or in a fine-grained or glassy ground- 
mass; por'phyrous, purple. [Gr. porphyritis — 
porphyros, purple.] 

porpoise, pbr'pss, n. a short-snouted genus 
(Phocaena) of the dolphin family, 4 to 8 feet 
long, gregarious, affording oil and leather: ex¬ 
tended to similar forms.— Formerly also por'- 
pess, porc'pisce.—v.i. to move like a polpoisc. 
[O.Fr. porpeis —L. porcus, a hog, a pig and 
pisih, a fish.] 

porporate, por‘por~at, {Browning) ad}, clad in 
purple. [It. porporafo —L. puikwrdtui.] 
porraceous, por-a’.\his, at^. leek-green. [L. por- 
raceus—porrum, a leek.] 

porrect, pnr-ekt\ v.t. to stretch forth: to present, 
hold out for acceptance.— ad}, extended forward. 
— n. porrec'tion. (L. ponigdre, porrectum, to 
stretch out.] 

porridge, por'i/, n. a kind of pudding usually made 
by slowly stirring oatmeal in boiling water (in 
Scotland often treated as a p/.): pottage (ob.s.). 
—porr'idgc-stick, a stick for stirring porridge, 
(pottage, altered by influence of obs. or dial. 
porray, vegetable soup.—O.Fr. por^e —L-L. 
porrkta—L. porrum, leek.] 
porrigo, por-i'gd, n. scalp disease of various kinds. 
—nd/. porriginout (-{/'). [L. porrigo, -inis, 

dandruff.} 

porringer, porrenger, por'in-jir, n. a small dish 
for soup, porridge, etc.: a head-dress shaped 


like such a dish {Sfmk.). (See porridge, poriacc; 
for inserted n cf. passenger, nenenger,] 
port, port, port, n. the larbonrd or left side of a 
ship.— adj. left.-»-yd. and r.i. to turn left. (In 
helm orders, fonheriy, port the helm, meant 
turn the tiller to port, or the upper part of the 
wheel to surboard, and so the rudder, and the 
ship, to starboard; since 1933 port means turn 
the ship to port.) [Ety. doubtfuU 
port, port, port, n. an instrumental tune: a bag¬ 
pipe compo$itioit.r-port a beul {bi'M), mouth 
music. [Gael.] 

port, pJrr, perl, R. bearing: demeanour: carriage 
of the body: imposing bearing: style of living: 
a retinue (o6s.): the position of a ported weapon. 
—V.I. to carrj; or convey {obs.)\ to hold in a 
slanting direction upward across the body {mil.). 
— n. portabil'ity.— adl. port’aMe, easily or con¬ 
veniently carried or moved about: endurable 
{Shak.). — n. a portable article.—n^. port'age, 
act of carrying: carriage: price of carriage: a 
space, track, or journey, over which goods and 
boats have to be carried or dragged overland; 
a sailor's private venture in a voyage {Shak.); 
port'ance {Spens.; Shuk.), carriage, bearing.— 
adjs. port'ate {her.), in a position as if being 
carried; port'atile, portable; port'ative, easily 
cairied.—R. {oh\.) a portable organ (often pair 
ofportatives). —port(e)'-cray'on(Fr.p»rle-cr(ryon), 
a handle for holding a crayon; porte-bonheur 
(port'-bon-wr', Fr.), a charm carried for luck; 
porte'-monnaie {-mon-c'; Fr.), a purse or 

pocket-book; port'-fire, a slow-match or match- 
cord. (Fr. port, porter— L. portiue, to carry.] 
port, port, part, n, a harbour; a town with a 
harbour.—port'-ad miral, the admiral command¬ 
ing at a naval port.—n.p/. port'-charges, harbour 
dues.- -port of call, a port where vessels can call 
for stores or repairs; port of entry, a port wiiere 
merchandise is allowed by law to enter. [O.E. 
port—V.. porlus, -ils, akin to porta, a gate.] 
port, port, port, n. a gate or gateway {ohs.)-. a 
town gate, or its former position (now chiefly 
Scot.): an opening in the side of a ship: a 
porthole or its cover: a passage-way for a ball 
or curling-stone: an outlet or inlet for a fluid: 
part <>ra bit curved for the tongue.--n. port'age 
(Shak.), an opening. [Fr. porte (perh. also 
O.E. port) —L. porta, gate.] 
port, port, port, n. a fortified wine (dark-red or 
tawny, sometimes white) of the Douro valley, 
shipped from Oporto, Portugal.—Also port'- 
wine'.— ad/s. port'win'y, port'y,or the nature or 
colour of port. 

port, port, p6rt, (hist.), n. a town with market 
privileges: a borough.—port'man (hist.), at 
burgess, esp. one choSen to administer town 
affairs; port'reevo. (O.E. portgerejo; hist,), a 
mayor or principal magistrate. [Connection 
with port (4) and port (S) obscure.] 
porta, piir', por'ta, (zool.) n. a ga(e-iike structure, 
esp. the transverse fissure of the liver.— a<^. 
por'tal.—portal system, the portal vein with its 
tributaries, etc.; portal lein, the vein that con¬ 
veys to the liver the venous blood from intes¬ 
tines, spleen, and stomach. [L. porta, gate.] 
portage. See port (3) and (3). 

Portague. Sec under Portuguese, 
portal, port', port'at, n. a gate or doorway, esp. a 
great or magnificent one: an> entrance: the 
arch over a gate {arc-hit.): the lesser of two 
gates. [O.Fr. porta/—L.L. portSle —L. porta, a 
gate.] 

portal. See porta. 

portamento, por-ta-men'td, {mus.) a, a continuous 
glide from one tune to another: sometimes 
applied to an execution between staccato and 
legato.—Also ad/- end adv. [It.] 
porlance. See port (3). 
portas. See portesse. 


fide,/dr; mi, hiir (her); mine; uuUe,/t>r; mule; HUMn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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porUto, ete., vort-cnjron. See port (3)« 
portcBilie, ptfri*. pdrt-kul'is, n. ft grating tbnt own 
be let down to dose ft gfttewfty: a lattice (Aer.): 
one of tfie puraaivuits of the English College 
of Heralds: an Elizabdhan silver half)penny 
with a portcullis on the reverse.—v.r. to oh* 
struct, as with a portcullis. (O' i’r. porte voletce, 
sliding gate.] 

Porte, pdrt, pdr/, (A/sl.) if. the Turkish imperial 
government, so called from the Sublime Porte 
or High Gate, the chief office of the Ottoman 
government at Constantinople.—portococbcre 
{port-kosfMr'; Ft.), a house entrance admitting 
a carriage. [Fr. porle —L. porta, gate.] 
porte>bonhsiir, etc. See port (3). 
portend, pdr, por^rem/', v.t. to betoken: presage. 
— n. portent (pdf', pSr'tant), that which i^rtends 
or foreshows: foreshadowing import: an evil 
omen: a prodigy, marvel.—a<&. portentous 
(•tent'), ominous: prodigious, extraordinary: 
impressive, solemn.— adv. portent'ously.—n. por- 
tent'ousness. [L. portendire, portentum —por-, 
equivalent to pro or per, tendfre, to stretch.] 
porteous. See portesse. 

porter, port', pbrt'ar, n. a doorkeeper or gate¬ 
keeper: one who waits at the door to receive 
messagesport’eress, port'ross.— n. port'- 
erage, the office or duty of a porter.—porter's 
lodge, a house or an apartment near a gate for 
the use of the porter. [O.Fr. portier —L.L. 
portarius —L. porta, a gate.] 
porter, port', pbrt'or, n. one who carries burdens 
for hire: a dark-brown malt liquor, prob. be¬ 
cause a favourite drink with London porters.— 
n. port'erage, carriage: charge made by a porter 
for carrying goods.— adv. port'erly, like a porter: 
coarse.—porter'-house, a house where porter is 
solfl: a chop-house; port'erhousef-steak), a 
choice cut of beef-steak next to the sirloin. 
[O.Fr. porteour (Fr. porteur) —L. portator, -oris 
— port are, to carry.] 

portesse, port', port'^s, -es, (Spens.) n. a portable 
breviary.—Also port'ess, port'as, port'hors, port'- 
house, portouB, port'hos, porteous (pdr', p6r'ty»s.). 
—porteous roll (Scots law), a list of persons to 
be tried. [O.Fr. portehars (L.L. porteforium) — 
L. poriare, to carry, foris, out of doors.] 
portfolio, port-, pbrt-fb'li-6, n. a case or pair of 
boards for loose papers, drawings, etc.: a col¬ 
lection of such paixrs: a list of securities held: 
the office of a minister of state:— pi. portfo'lios. 
[It. portafogli(o) —L. portfire, to carry, folium, a 
leaf.} 

porthole, pdrt', port'hoi, n. a hole or opening in 
a ship's side for light and air, or (formerly) for 
pointing a gun through, [port (5), hole.] 
porthoB, porthouse. See portesse. 
portico, pSr’, pdr'ti-kd, n. a range of columns 
along the front or side of a building (archit.): 
a colonnade: the Painted Porch (philos.): — pi. 
por'ticos, por'ticoes.— adj. por'ticoed, furnished 
with a portico. [It.,—L. porticus, a porch.] 
portiere, por-tyer', n, a curtain hung over the 
door or doorway of a room: a portress. [Fr.] 
portion, por', p6r^sh»n, n. a part: an allotted part: 
an amount of food served to one person; 
destiny: the part of an estate descending to an 
heir: a dowry.—v.t. to divide into portions: to 
allot as a share: to furnish with a portion. 
adj. positioned.— ns. por'tioner (Scots law), the 
holder of a small feu originally part of a greater: 
a portionist of a benefice (heir'-por'tioncr. see 
heir); por'tionist, a postmaster of Merton 
College: one of two or more incumbents 
sharing a benehce.— adj. por'tionless, having no 
portion, dowry, or property. [O.Fr.,—^L. portiS, 
•bnis.} 

Portland, pdrt', pdrt'hnd, adj. belonging to or 
associated with the Isle of Portland, a peninsula 
of Dorset.—n. Portlandian (-land'lsn), a group 


of sands and limestones, the middle vroup of 
the Upper or Portland Oolite.—Wkw a ^.— 
Portland arrowroot, PwtlaBd sago, a farina pre¬ 
pared in the Isle of Portland from wake-robin 
tubers; Portland cement, a cement made by 
burning a mixture of clay and chalk of the colour 
of Portland stone; Portland stone, an oolihk; 
building-stone which is quarried in the Isle of 
Portland. 

Portland. See portlast. 

portlast, pBrt', pdrt'bst, (obs. naut.) n. probably 
the gunwale.—Also pt^ise (port', pSrt'lz) and 
wrongly Portland.—^yards dom a portlast, with 
yards down on or near the deck. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

portly, pifrt', pbrt'li, adj. having a dignified port 
or mien (arch.): corpulent.— n. port'Uness. 
[port (3).] 

portman. See port (7). 

portmanteau, pdrt-, pbrt-man'td, n. large travelling- 
bag that folds back fiat from the middle: a 
rack for hanging clothes (rare): Lewis Carroll’s 
term for a word into which are packed the 
sense (and sound) of two words (also port- 
man'tean-word—e.g. slithy for lithe and slimy): 
— pi. portman'teaus, or portman'teanx (-tSx ).— 
Also (both obs.) portman'tle, portman'tfia. (Fr., 
•porter, to carry, manteau, a cloak.] 
portoise. See portlast. 

portolano, p6r-is-la'nS, n. in the Middle Ages a 
navigation manual giving sailing directions and 
illustrated with charts showing ports, coastal 
features, etc. Also portolan.portuian chart. [It., 
navigation manual, harbour-master.] 
portrait, pdr', pdr'trit, n. the likeness of a real 
person: a vivid description in words: por¬ 
traiture (rare). — v.t. (obs.) to portray.— ns, por'- 
traitist, por'trait-painter; por'traiture, a likeness: 
art or act of making portraits: a collection of 
pictures.— v.t. portray (pdr-, pdr-trH'), to paint 
or draw the likeness of: to describe in words: 
to adorn with portraiture or representations 
(obs,). — ns. portray'al, the act of portraying: 
a representation; portray 'or.—^pmr 'trait-bust'; 
por'trait-gallery: por'trait-painting. [O.Fr. 

po(u)rtrait, po(u)rtraire —L. prdtrahire, -tractum; 
see protract.] 
portreeve. Sec port (7). 

Portuguese, pdr-, pdr-tO-ges', or pdr', pdr', adj- of 
Portugal, its people, and its language.— n. a 
native or citizen of Portugal: the language of 
Portugal:— pL Portuguese (whence the vulgar 
sing. Portug(u)ee').—n. portague, portigue (port', 
p6rt'»-ga), an old Portuguese gold coin, worth 
about £4.—Portuguese man-of-war, Physalia. 
Portuiaca, pdr-, pdr-tB-la'ka, n. the purslane 
genus, giving name to the family Portulaci'ceae, 
mostly succulent herbs of dry places, akin to 
the Caryophylj^eae. [L. portuldca, purslane.] 
porwiggle. Same as pollywog. 

PCS, poz. (slang) adj. an abbreviation of positive, 
posada, pd-sa'da, n. an inn. [Sp.,— posar, to 
lodge.] 

posaune, pd-zow'n», n. the trombone. [Ger.] 
pose, pdz, n. an attitude: an assumed attitude: 
an affectation of a mental attitude: in dominoes, 
the right to begin the game: a secret hoard 
(Scot.).—v.i. to assume or maintain a pose: to 
attitudinise.—v.r. to put in a suitable attitude: 
to posit: to assert: to claim: to propound.— 
ns. pos'er, one who poses; poseur (pdz-cer'i 
Fr.), an attitudiniser:—/em. poseuse (-ax'). 
[Fr. poser, to place—L.L. pausSre, to cease—L. 
pausa, pause-^r. pausis. Between Fr. poser 
and L. pdnfre, po.siium, there has been con¬ 
fusion, which has influenced the derivatives of 
both words.] 

pose, pdz, v.t. to puzzle: to perplex by questions: 
to bring to a stand.—lu. pos'er, one who, or 
that which, poses: a difficult question; pos'ing. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-man/; for certain sounds in forejgn words, see p. viii 
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poai 

—oifr.po^iiil^. [Aplietic,for(VPOM,ora|ipaMt 
which was coiuus^ with it.] 
poaA, pd^x&'t (h«r.) sundtng still. [Fr., pa.p. 
of poser; seejMw(l).] 

PosaMoB^ po^r^n, -dSn, h. the Greek sea-god, 
identified with Neptune by tbs Romans.— euO- 
Poseidflo'ian. [Gr. Poseiddn, -onos.] 
poaer. See pose <1) and (2). 
poseur, posensa. See pose O)* 
pash, posh, ^slang) adi. spruced up, smart: superb. 
— v.t. and V./. (usu. with up) to trim up, to polish. 
— adv. poshly,— II. posh'iwas. (Pop. supposed 
to be from ‘port outward starboard home’, the 
most desirable position of cabins when sailing 
to and fl'om the East before the days of air- 
conditionii^, but no evidence has been found to 
support this.] 
poahteau. See posteen. 

posit, poz'it, v.t. to set in place, dispose: to 
postulate, assume as true, definitely or for 
argument’s sake:—pr.p. positing; pa.t. end pa.p. 
posited. (L. ponlre, positum, to lay down.] 
position, poz-ish'an, n, situation: place occupied: 
attitude, disposition, arrangement: state of 
affairs: a proposition or thesis: the ground 
taken in argument or in a dispute: principle 
laid down: place in society: high standing: a 
post or appointment: occurrence in an open or 
closed syllable: situation of the left hand in 
playing the violin, etc.: method of finding the 
value of an unknown quantity by assuming one 
or more values.— adi> of or defining position.— 
v.t, to set in place: to determine the position 
of, locate.— ad/s. posi'tional; poai'tioned, placed. 
—position rmio, a ratio determining the position 
of a point in a range or of a ray in a pencil— 
that of the distances from two fixed points in 
the range, or of the sines of the angular distances 
from two fixed rays. [Fr.,—L. positio, -dnis — 
ponire, positum, to place.] 

positive, pos'i-tiv, adJ. definitely, formally, or ex¬ 
plicitly laid down: express: beyond possibility 
of doubt: absolute: expressing a quality 
simply without comparison (gram.): downright, 
out-and-out: fully convinced: over-confident 
in opinion: matter-of-fact: concrete: material: 
actual: characterised by the presence of some 
quality, not merely absence of its opposite: of 
a bacteriological test, confirming the presence 
of the suspected organism, etc.: greater than 
zero, or conventionally regarded as greater than 
zero, indicating .such a quantity {math.): in the 
direction of increase, actual or conventional: 
in a direction towards the source of stimulus 
(^lol,): having the lights and shades not re¬ 
versed {phot., opt.V. having a relatively high 
potential {elect.): of, having, or producing, posi¬ 
tive electricity (see below): dextrorotatory (opt.): 
having a greater index of refraction for the 
extraordinary than for the ordinary ray in 
double refraction: basic {chent.). —it. that which 
is positive: reality: a positive quantity: the 
positive degree, or an adjective or adverb in 
It: an image in which lights and shades or 
colours, or both, are unchanged; a photo¬ 
graphic plate with the lights and shades of the 
original: a positive organ (see below).— adv. 
positively.—^ns. pos'itiveness, state or quality of 
being positive: certainty: confidence; positiv¬ 
ism, actual or absolute knowledge: certainty: 
assurance; positive philosophy (see below); 
pos'itivisU a believer in positivism.— adi- positiv- 
ist'ic.—n. positiv'ity.—positive angle, one gener¬ 
ated by a straight line moving counter-clockwise; 
postiVe electricity, such as is developed in glass 
by rubbing with silk, arising from deficiency of 
.bwetrons; positive organ, a small supplementary 
ciwrch organ, otigmally portable and placed 
upon a stand: p«^ve plulosophy, the philo¬ 
sophical system originated by Comte (1798- 


1857)—its foundation the doctrine that man can 
have no knowledge of anything but phenomena, 
and that the knowledge of phenomena is rela¬ 
tive, not absolute: also 20tb-centuiy develop¬ 
ments of this (logical positiviam) much coocemed 
with determining whether or not statements are 
meaningful; positiva pole, of a magnet, that 
end (or pole) which turns to the north when the 
magnet swings freely; positive rays, canal-rays, 
a stream of positively electrified particles to¬ 
wards the cathode of a vacuum-tifoe (positive- 
ray analysis, the detection of ^ases, and deter¬ 
mination of their molecular weights, by measur¬ 
ing the parabolas produced upon a photo¬ 
graphic plate by positive rays deflected in two 
directions at right angles to each other a 
magnetic and an electric field); positive sign, 
the sign (-(- read plus) of addition. [L. posi- 
tivus, fixed by agreement—pdn^re, positum, to 
place.] 

positron, poz’i-tron, n. a particle differing from 
the electron in having a positive charge: a 
positive electron. —^Aiso pos'iton. 

posnet, pos'nit, n, a small cooking-pot with feet 
and handle. [O.Fr. pocenet.) 

posoiogy, pos-ol'a-Ji, n. the science of quantity: 
the science of dosage.— adi- posological {-a-loj'l- 
kl). (Gr. pesos, how much, and logos, a word, 
discourse.] 

posB, adJ. a slang abbreviation of possible. 

posse, pos'i, n. power: possibility: a force or 
body (of constables).—^in posse, in potentiality: 
posse comitatus {kom-i-ta'tas, -td'toos), force of 
the county, men called out by the sheriff to aid 
in enforcing the law. [L. posse, to be able, 
comitatus, of the county.] 

possess, poz-es', v.t. to inhabit, occupy (obs.): to 
have or hold as owner, or as if owner: to have: 
to seize: to obtain: to attain (5pe»5.); to main¬ 
tain; to control: to be master of: to occupy 
and dominate the mind of: to put in pos¬ 
session (with of, formerly in): to inform, ac¬ 
quaint: to imbue: to impress with the notion 
or feeling: to prepossess {obs.). — adi- possessed', 
in possession: self-possessed: dominated by a 
spirit that has entered one, or other irresistible 
influence.—n. possession (poz-esh’an), act, state, 
or fact of possessing or being possessed: a 
thing possessed: a subject foreign territory.— 
adis. possess'ionary; possess'ionate, holding or 
allowed to hold possessions (opp. to mendicant). 
—It. a possessionate monk.— ad/s. posscss'ioned; 
possess'ive, pertaining to or denoting possession: 
genitive: showing a desire to treat as a pos¬ 
session.— n. (gram.) a possessive adjective or 
pronoun: the possessive case or a word in it.— 
adv. possess'ively.— ns. possess'iveness, extreme 
attachment to one’s possessions: desire to domi¬ 
nate another emotionally; possess'or; possess'- 
orship.— adi- possess'ory.—^what poswsses hiin, 
etc. 7 what malign influence causes him, etc., to 
act so foolishly?; writ of possession, a process 
directing a sheriff to put a person in possession 
of property recovered in ejectment. (O.Fr. 
possesser —L. possidere, possessum.] 
posset, pos'it. It. a dietetic drink, milk curdled as 
with wine, ale, or vinegar.— v.t. (Shak.) to 
curdle.—v.i. to make a posset.—^posset cup, a 
large cup or covered bowl for posset. [M.E. 
poschote, possoV, origin unknown.] 
possible, fMs'i~bl, adi- that may be or happen: 
that may be done: not contra^ to the nature 
of things: contingent: potential: practicable: 
such as one may tolerate, accept, or get on with. 
—n. a possibibty: that which or one who is 
possible: the hipest possible score: one’s best 
(Gallicism): (in pi.) necessaries (slang ).— ns. 
pofs'ibilism, the policy of confining efforts to 
what is immediately possible or practicable: 
poss'ibilist; posaibil'ity, state of being possible: 


JiUt,fSr: me, h&r (her); ndne; m6te,filt; mite; mdSn,/dbl: Men (then) 
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that which is possible: a contingency.—asiv. 
poss'iUy. (L. possibitts—posse, to f» able.] 
PMsuin« 'poasuBit pos'»m, n. a colloonial aphetic 
form of .evossum.—play possum, to feign death: 
to dUsenible. 

post, pSst, n, a stout, stiff stake or pillar of timber 
or other material, usually fixed in an upright 
position: an upright member of a frame: a 
winning-post, starting-post, etc.: the pin of a 
lock; a solid thickish stratum: a pillar of coal 
left in a mine as a support: a tavern doorpost, 
on which a score was chalked IShak.). — r.t. to 
stick up on a post, hence on a board, door, 
wall, hoarding, etc.: to announce, advertise, or 
denounce by placard: to placard as having 
failed in an examination, or failed to be classed; 
to announce as overdue: to affix a bill or bills 
to.— n. post'er, a bill-sticker: a large printed 
bill or placard for posting.— v.t to stick bills 
on: to advertise or publish by posters.—poster 
colours, matt water-colours for designing posters 
and other reproduction work; post'-miii, a 
windmill pivoted on a post.—between you and 
me and the (bed-, lamp-, gate-, etc.) post, in 
confidence: from pillar to post (see pillar); 
sherifl’s post (hist.), a post at a sheriff’s door. 
[O.E. post —L. postis, a doorpost— ponire, to 
place.] 

post, post, n. a fixed place or station, esp. a place 
where a soldier or body of soldiers is stationed: 
a fixed place or stage on a road, for forwarding 
letters and change of horses: a body of men 
stationed at a post: a trading station: an office, 
employment, or appointment: a messenger 
cariying letters by stages or otherwise: a post¬ 
man (o 0 s. or dial.): a public letter-carrier: an 
established system of conveying letters: a post- 
horse {Shak.): a mail-coach: a packet-boat 
(obs.): a despatch, delivery, or batch of letters: 
a post-office, or post-ofnce letter-box; haste 
iShak.): a size of writing-paper, double that of 
common notepaper (originally with water-mark, 
a post-horn); full rank as naval captain (see 
post-captain below): a bugle-call (first or iast) 
summoning soldiers to their quarters or (last 
post) performed at a military funeral: a name 
often given to a newspaper; a stake in a game: 
a good or winning hand, as in the old card- 
game of post and pair, in which the players vied 
on the goodness of their hands, a pair-royal 
being best.— v.t. to station: to entrust to the 
post-office for transmission: to shift, transfer 
to another (as blame; with over or off) (Shak.): 
to transfer to another book, or enter in a book, 
or carry to an account (book-k.): to supply with 
necessary information; to appoint to a post: 
send or appoint (to a ship) as full captain: to 
stake.— v.i. to travel with posthorses or with 
speed: to move up and down in the saddle, in 
time with the horse’s movements.— adv. with 
posthorses: with speed.— n. post’age, money 
paid for conveyance by post: travel With post- 
horses (obs.). — adi. post'aU or pertaining to 
the mail-service.—It. (U.S.', in full post'al-card) 
a postcard issued by the post-office with printed 
stamp.—R. post'er, one who travels post (jShak.): 
a posthorse: one who posts a letter.'—n. and 
adJ. post'ing.—post'age-stamp, an embossed or 
printed stamp or an adhesive label to show that 
the postal charge has been paid; postal order, 
an order issued by the postmaster authorising 
the holder to receive at a post-office payment of 
the sum printed on it; postal tube, a cylinder 
for sending rolled-up papers by post; postal 
union, an association of the chief countries of 
the world for international postal purposes; 
post'-bag, a mail-bag: a term used collectively 
for letters received; post'-box, a letter-box; 
po^ tey, a boy that rides posthorses or who 
carries letters: a postilion; post'-cap'tain, for- 

Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables; ri'»-m»Ht 


mecly, a naval officer posted to the rank of 
captain, a full capuin distinguished from a 
commander (called captain by courtesy); poat'- 
card, a card on which a message may be sent 
by post: such a card not issued by the post- 
office (U.S.). — v.t. to send a postcard to.—pMt'^ 
chaise (popularly po*'chay, m'chay, po*'diuse), 
a carriage, usually four-wheeled, for two or 
four passengers with a postilion, used in travel¬ 
ling with posthorses.— v.i. to travel by post- 
chaise.—Postcode, postal code, a short series of 
letters and numbers denoting a very small area 
used for sortinj; mail by machine; post'-day, 
the day on which the post or mail arrives or 
departs.—<u(i. and adv. post'-free', without 
charge for postage: with postage prepaid.— 
post'haste' (from the old direction on letters, 
haste, post, haste), haste in travelling like that 
of a post.— adj. speedy: immediate.— adv. with 
utmost haste or speed.—post'-horn, a postman’s 
horn: a long straight brass horn blown by a 
coach guard; post’horse, a horse kept for post¬ 
ing; post'house, a house where horses are kept 
for posting: a post-office; post'-letter, a letter 
in the custody of the post-office; post'man, a 
post or courier; a letter-carrier; post'mark, the 
mark stamped upon a letter at a post-office de¬ 
facing the postage-stamp or showing the date 
and place of expedition or of arrival; post'- 
master, the manager or superintendent of* a 
post-office: one who supplies posthorses: a 
portioner, or scholar on the foundation of 
Merton College, Oxford; Post'master-Gen'eral, 
formerly, the minister at the head of the post- 
office department; post'mastership; post'- 
mistress; post'-office, an office for receiving and 
transmitting letters by post, and other business: 
Post Office, formerly, a department of the 
government which had charge of the conveyance 
of letters, converted in 1969 into a public cor¬ 
poration, the Post Office Corporation.— udj, 
post'-paid, having the postage prepaid.—post'- 
road, a road with stations for posthorses; post'- 
time, the time for the. despatch or for the 
delivery of letters; post'-town, post-village, a 
town, village, with a post-office; post'woman, a 
female letter-carrier.—general post, a game in 
which the players change places simultaneously; 
postman’s knock, a parlour kissing-game; pent- 
office box, a box in the post-office into .which 
are put the letters addressed to a particular 
person or firm; post-office savinvi-bank, a 
branch of the post-office in which money may 
be deposited at a fixed rate of interest. [Fr. 
paste —^It. posta and posto —L. ponire, positum, 
to place.] 

post-, pdst-, pfx. after—as post-classical, post- 
primary, post-Reformat ion, post-war, etc.: be¬ 
hind—as jrost-nasal, post-ocular. — adj. post- 
bcirum, atter the war.— n. post-commun'ion, the 
part of the eucharistic office after the act of 
communion.— adj. succeeding communion.— v.t. 
post'date', to date after the real time: to mark 
with a date (as for payment) later than the time 
of signing.— adj. post-dilu'vial, after the Flood; 
after the diluvial period (obs. geol.). — n. and 
adj. pcMt-dilu'vian.— adj. post'-doc‘toral, pe^in- 
ing to academic work carried out after obtaining 
a doctorate.—n. post'-entry, an additional entry 
of merchandise at a custom-house.— adjs. post'- 
exil'ian, post-exil'ic, after the time of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity of the Jews.—ns. post'-exist'ence, 
exntence in a subsequent life; post'fix, a suffix. 
— v.t. postfix', to add as a suffix.—c<(l.r.*po8t- 
gtt'cial, after the glacial epoch; post-grad'uate, 
belonging to study pursued after graduation.— 
Also H.—n. Post-Impressionism, a movement in 
painting that came after Impressionism, aiming 
at the expression of the spiritual significance of 
things rather than mere representation.—«. and 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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atU. Post-InpnHW'kNdit.—n. pottludei a con* 
eluding movement or voluntary.—poet* 
merM'ian, coming after the sun has crossed the 
meridian: In the afternoon.—^a. pott*milleni'rian« 
a believer in poBt*inillennialism.— adi, poet* 
mOlaim'ial. —n. poat'miilewt'ialism, the doctrine 
that the Second Advent will follow the millen* 
ninm.— ad}, poet'-mor'tem (L. mortem, acc. of 
mors, mortis, death), after death.—n. a post¬ 
mortem examination, autopsy: an after the 
event discussion, as at the end of a hand of 
cards.— ad/s. post-nas'al, behind the nose; post- 
na'tal, after birth.— H.pl. post-nft'ti (see ante¬ 
nati).— ad/s. post-Ni'cene, after the Nicene 
council; post-nup'tial, after marriage; post-obit 
{’Ob'it, -db'iti L. obitum, acc. of obitus, -Os, 
death), taking effect after someone’s death.— n. 
a borrower’s bond securing payment on the 
death of someone from whom he has expecta¬ 
tions.—a<(;5. post'(-)par'tum, after parturition; 
post'-pran'dial (L. prandlum, a repast), after- 
dinner.— ns. postsed'nium, the part of the stage 
behind the scenery; post'seript (L. scriptum, 
written, pa.p. of scribire, to write), a part added 
to a letter after the signature: an addition to a 
book after it is finished: a talk following, e.g. 
a news broadcast; additional comment or in¬ 
formation provided.— ad/. Post-Ter'tiary, later 
than Tertiary—Pleistocene and Recent.—Also 
n. — ad/, post'-war' (post-war credit, a portion of 
income-tax credited to an individual for repay¬ 
ment after World War II). (L. post, after, 
behind.] 

posteen, pos-tin', ft. an Afghan greatcoat, gener¬ 
ally of sheepskin with the fleece on.—Also 
(erron.) poshteen'. [Pers. post!, leather.] 
poste restante, pdst res-tSt, n. a department of a 

f 'ost-oflice where letters are kept till called for. 
Fr., remaining post.] 

posterior, pos-te'ri-ar, ad/, coming after: later: 
hinder: on the side next the axis (pot.). — n. (usu. 
pi.) descendants, posterity: (commonly in pi.) 
hinder parts, buttocks: (in pi.) latter pan 
(Shak.). —# 1 . posteriority {pos-te-rl-or‘l-ti).—adv. 
poste'riorly.— n. posterity (-ter’i-ti), those com¬ 
ing after: succeeding generations: a race of 
descendants. [L. postirlor, comp, of posterns, 
coming after— post, after.] 
postern, post'arn, n. a back door or gate: a small 
private door: a sally-pon.‘— ad/, back: private. 
[O.Fr. posterne, poslerle —L. posterula, a dim. 
fyom posterus.] 

posthorse, posthouse. See post (2). 
posthumous, post'u~mas, ad/, after death: born 
after the father’s death: published after the 
author’s or composer’s death.— adv. post'hum- 
ously. [L. posthumus, postumus, super!, of 
posterus, coming after— post, after; the k in¬ 
serted from false association with humdre, to 
bury.] 

posticbe, pos-tesk', ad/, superflulbusly and inap¬ 
propriately superadded to a finished work: 
counterfeit or false.— n. a superfluous and in¬ 
appropriate addition: a false hairpiece, wig. 
(Fr.,—^It. posticio —L. posticus, hinder.] 
posticons, pos-tl'kas, {pot.) ad/, posterior: out¬ 
ward, extrorse. [L. posticus, hinder— post.] 
postil, pos'tU, n. a marginal note, esp. in the 
Bible: a commentary: a homily: a book of 
homilies.— v.t. and v.l. to gloss.—v.r. and v.l. 
pos'tillate.— ns. postilli'tion; pos'tillitor: pos'- 
tiUer. (O.Fr. postllle (It. postUla) —L.L. postilla, 
possiUy—L. post ilia {serba), after those 
(wardB).] 

portflloa, DOS- or p6s~til'yan, n. a postboy: one 
who guides posthorses, or horses in any carriage, 
.ending on one of them.—^Also postiU'ion. (Fr. 
pod(&r»—It. postigliane—posta, post.] 
poanamuury, pSstQlm'In-a^l, ad/, subseiiuent: 
abmetlmes ubm in error for postUmiaiary (see 


next word).—Also postKm'inous (errom. poat- 
lunin'ioos). (On the analogy of preliminary,] 
postliminy, pdst*lim’t-id, n. the right of a returned 
exile, prisoner, etc., to resume his former 
status: the right by i^hich persons or {things 
taken in war are restored to their former status. 
— a^. postlimin'iary. [L. postliminium, lit. return 
behind the threshold— Ilmen, ~lnls, thmhold.] 
posthide. See post-, 
postmaster. Ste post (2). 
postpone, pdp(t)-pdn', v.r. to put off to a future 
time: to defer: to delay: to subordinate.— ns. 
postpone'ment, postpAn'ence {rare)j postpAs'er; 
postposition {pdshpos-isk'an), placing, or posi¬ 
tion, after: a word or particle placed after a 
word, usu. with the force of a preposition.— 
ad/s. postposi'tionai; postpositive {-pos'). — advs. 
postposi'tionally, postpos'itively. (L. postpdnire, 
-positum — post, after, ponire, to put.] 
postscript. See post-. 

postulate, pos’tihlat, v.t. to claim; to take for 
granted, assume: to assume as a possible or 
legitimate operation without preliminary con¬ 
struction {geom.y. to nominate, subject to 
sanction of ecclesiastical authority.—v.i. to make 
demands.—n. a stipulation; an assumption: a 
fundamental principle; a position assumed as 
self-evident: an operation whose possibility is 
assumed {geom.y. an axiom {geom.y. a neces¬ 
sary condition: a person nominated to a bene¬ 
fice by the king, pending the pope’s consent 
{Scot. hist.). — ns. pos'tulant, a petitioner; a 
candidate, esp. for holy orders, or admission to 
a religious community; pmtuift'tion.— at^. pos- 
tulft'tionai.— adv. postuli'tionally.— ad/, pos'tu- 
latory, supplicatory: assuming or assumed as 
a postulate.— n. postulA'tum, a postulate. (L. 
postulate. Stum, to demand— posefre, to ask 
urgently.] 

posture, pos'char, n. relative disposition of parts, 
esp. of the body: carriage, attitude, pose: 
state of affairs: disposition of mind.— v.t. to 
place in a particular manner.—v.l. to assume a 
posture: to pose: to attitudinise.— ad/, pos'- 
tural.— ns. pos’turer, pos'turist, an acrobat.— 
pos'ture-maker, pos'turc-master, one who teaches 
or practises artificial postures of the body: a 
contortionist. (Fr.,—L. posttOra — ponire, post- 
turn, to place.] 

posy, pd'zi, n. a motto, as on a ring: a bunch of 
flowers, (poesy.] 

pot, pot, n. a deep or deepish vessel for manu¬ 
facturing, cooking or preserving purposes, or 
for growing plants, or holding jam, etc., or 
holding or pouring liquids: the contents, or 
capacity, of such a vessel: a chamber-pot 
{abbreviation, esp. as a child’s expression or 
facet, pott'y): a pocket, or a stroke in which 
the object ball enters a pocket {billiards): 
earthenware: a cup or other prize {coll.): a 
large sum of money: a heavily backed horse: 
an important person (usu. big pot): a pot-shot: 
a simple helmet: a wicker trap for lobsters, 
etc.: a size of paper (also putt) about 12 in. by 
15 in. (from its original watermark): cannabis, 
marijuana {slang). — v.t. to put up in pots for 
preserving: to put in pots: to cook in a pot: 
to plant in a pot: to drain, as sugar; to shoot 
for the pot, 1^ a pot-shot, or generally, to beg, 
win, secure: to pocket (as a billiard-ball): to 
epitomise, esp. in travesty.— v.l. to tipple 
{Shak.): to have a pot-shot:—pr.p. pott^ing; 
pa.p pott'ed.— ad/, pott'ed, condmsM, concen¬ 
trated: abridged: (of music, etc.) recorded for 
reproduction.—pot'-ale, reftise m>m a grain 
distillery; pot'-baak', a pottery; pot'-bar'Iey, 
barley whose outer husk has b^ removed by 
mill-stones.— atO. pot'-bellied.—pot'-bell'y, a 
protuberant belly; pot'-boiler, a work in art or 
literature produM merely to secure the neces- 
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urifis of life; a producer of such works; pot'* 
boiUag.— a4i~ pot'*boaiid, having roots com¬ 
pressed in a mass without room for growth.— 
pot'-bey, a serving boy in a public-house; pot'- 
companioo, a comrade in drinking; pot'ful, as 
mucj|i as a pot will hold:— pL pot'fuls; pot'-gun, 
a mortar: a pop-gun; pot'-hangcr, a device for 
hanging a pot or a pothook on; pot'-hat, a 
bowler hat: formerly, a top-hat; pot'-head, a 
stupid person; pot'-herb, a vegetable (esp.) for 
flavouring—e.g. parsley; pot'hole, a hole worn 
in rock in a stream bed by eddying detritus: a 
deep hole eroded in limestone: a hole worn in a 
road surface; pot'holing, the exploration of 
limestone potholes; pot'hook, a hook for hang¬ 
ing a pot over a Are: a hooked stroke in writing; 
pot'house, an alehouse; pot'-hunter, one who 
hunts to get food: one who shoots for the sake 
of a bag or competes for the sake of prizes; 
pot'-hunting; pot'-lid', the cover of a pot: 
(Scot, pat'-lid'} a curling-stone played exactly on 
the tee; pot'-liquor, a thin broth in which meat 
has been boiled; pot'-luck', what may happen 
to be in the pot for a meal, without special 
preparation for guests; pot'-man, a pot- 
companion: a pot-boy; pot'-metal, an alloy of 
copper and lead: scraps of old iron pots, etc.; 
pot'-plant, a plant grown in a pot; pot'-roast, 
braised meat.—v.r. to braise.—pot'-shop, a small 
public-house; pot'-sbot, a shot wiUiin easy 
range: a casual or random shot.—< k( 1. pot'-sick, 
sickly from growing in a pot.—^pot'-stick, a 
stick for stirring what is being cooked in a pot; 
pot'-still, a still in which heat is applied directly 
to the pot containing the wash (opp. to patent 
still) _ lufj. made in a pot-still.—pot'stone, im¬ 

pure talc or steatite, a massive finely felted 
aggregate of talc, usually with mica and chlorite, 
such as has been cut into pots.— at^s. pot'- 
val'iant: pot'-val'orous, brave owing to drink. 
—ppt'-varour; pot'-wall'oper (see pot-waller). 
—big pot, important person; go to pot, go to 
ruin: go to pieces (orig. in allusion to the 
cooking-pot, not the melting-pot); keep the pot 
(a-)boilTng, procure the necessaries of life: keep 
going briskly without stop. [Late O.E. pott', 
cf. Ger. potf, Sw. potto', Dan. potte; ft. pot; 
origin unknown.] 

potable, pd'u-bl, adj. fit to drink.— h. (rare) a 
beverage. [L. potabills — potare, to drink.] 
potage, po’tazh, n. thick soup. [Ft.] 
potamic, pot-am'ik, adJ. of rivers.— adj. potamo- 
logical ipot-9-m9-loJ'i-kl). — ns. potamologist 

(-mol'a-jist); potamol'ogy, the scientific study 
of rivers. [Gr. potamos, a river.] 
Potamogeton,po(-am-d-7d'ron, ~ge'ton, n. the pond- 
weed genus of water-plants with floating and 
submerged leaves, giving name to a family of 
monocotyledons, Potamogeton&'ceae. [Gr. po- 
tamogeitdn, pondweed— potamos, river, gelton, 
neighbour.] 

potash, pot'ash, n. a powerful alkali, potassium 
carbonate, originally got in a crude state by 
lixiviating wood ash and evaporating in pots — 
hence pot-ashes, pot-ash: potassium hydroxide 
(caustic potash): sometimes the monoxide or 
(vaguely) other compound of potassium: potash- 
water.— adj. containing, or rich in, potassium. 
— v.t. to treat with potash.— ns. potass (pottos', 
pot'as; now rare), potash; potass'a (nqw rare), 
potassium monoxide, or sometimes hyatoxide. 

potass'ic, of potassium.— n. potass'ium, 
an alkali metal (symbol K, for kalium; at. 
numb. 19), discovered by Davy in 1807 in pot¬ 
ash.—pot'ash-wa'tcr, an aerated water contain¬ 
ing potassium bicarbonate.—^Iso potass'* 
wa'ter.—potassium-argon dating, estimating the 
date of prdliHstoric mineral formation from 
the proportion of potassium-40 to argon-40,, the 
latter having developed firom the former by 


radioactive decay and being trapped in the 
rock. (Eng. pot, ash, or the corresponding Du. 
pot-asschen (mod. potasch).} 
potation, p6-t&‘shan, n. drinking: a draught: 
iiquor. [L. pStStld, -onis—pdtare, -dtwn, to 
drink.] 

potato, /»* or p&tS’td, n. originaily the sweet- 
potato, plant or tuber (see under sweet): now 
usually a South American plant, Solanum tuber- 
osum, widely grown in temperate regions, or its 
tuber:—p/. poti'toes.—potft'to-app'le, the fruit 
of the potato; poti'to-bfi'gle (Scot.), a scare¬ 
crow.— n.pl. potS'to-chips', long pieces of potato 
fried in fat.—pot&'to-disease', -rot, a destructive 
disease of the potato caus^ by a parasitic 
fungus, Phytophthora infestans; poti'to-flng'er 
(Shak.), a fat finger; potft'to-pit, a clamp of 
potatoes; poU'to-spir'it, alcohol made from 
potatoes; potA'to-trap' (slang), the mouth.— 
hot potato (slang), controversial issue; small 
potatoes (U.S.), anything of no great worth; the 
(clean) potato, the right thing. [Sp. patata — 
Haitian batata, sweet-potato.] 
potch, potche. Same as poach (2) in sense of 
thrust or trample.—n. potch'er, a machine for 
breaking and bleaching pulp in paper-making, 
pote, p6t, v.t. and v.i, to poke, thrust, esp. with 
the foot (obs. except dial.): to crimp with a 
poting-stick (obs.). —pot'ing-stick, (ohs.) a pok¬ 
ing-stick for ruffs, etc. [O.E. potion.] 
poteen, potheen, po-tyen', -chen', -ten', n. Irish 
whisky illicitly distilled. [Ir. poitin, dim. of 
pota, pot, from Eng. pot or Fr. pot.] 
potent, po’Unt, adj. powerful; mighty: strongly 
influential: cogent: formed of or terminating 
in crutch-heads (her.). —it. a prince, potentate 
(Shak.) : a support: a crutch (obs.). —n. pS'tence, 
power: a gibbet (o6s.): a structure shaped like 
a gibbet: in watchmaking, a bracket for sup¬ 
porting the lower pivot: a revolving ladder in 
a dovecot; a right-angled military formation. 
— adj. pd'tencd (sd), in heraldry, potent.— n. 
(her.) a marking of the shape of T.— ns. pA'tency, 
power: potentiality: a wielder of power: (of 
a point with respect to. a circle) the rectangle 
between the segments into which a chord of the 
circle is divided at the point (geom.); pft'teatate, 
one who possesses power: a prince.— at^, 
potential (-ten'shi), powerful, efficacious: latent; 
existing in possibility, not in reality: expressing 
power, possibility, liberty, or obligation (gram.), 
— n. anything that may be possible: a possibility: 
the potential mood, or a verb in it: of a point 
in a field of force, the work done in bringing a 
unit (of mass, electricity, etc.) from infinity to 
that point: powers or resources not yet de¬ 
veloped.— n. pdtentiality (p^ten-shi-al’i-ti). — 
adv. pSten'tially.— n. p&tentiary (~ten'shi-9-ri\ 
rare), a person invested with power or influence. 
— V./. pdtea'tiate, to give power to.— n. pdten- 
tiom'eter/ an instrument for measuring differ¬ 
ence of electric potential: a rheostat.—adv. 
pd'tently.—potential difference, a difference in 
the electrical states existing at two points, which 
causes a current to tend to How between them; 
potential energy, the power of doing work 
possessed by a body in virtue of its position. 
[L. potins, -entis, pr.p. of posse, to be able— 
hotis, able, esse, to be.] 

Potentilla, pd-tpn-tita, n. a genus of the rose 
family, including silverweed and barren straw¬ 
berry, differing from Fragaria (strawberry) in 
having a dry receptacle. [L.L., dim. of L. 
potins, powerful, from its once esteemed medi¬ 
cinal virtues.] 
potentiometer. See potent, 
pothecary, poth'i-ka-ri, n. an aphetic form of 
apothecary.—Also podcary (pot'). 
pother, podh’ar, formerly pudh’ar, puiMer, pud'ar, 
n. a choking smoke or dust: fuss: commotion: 
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turmoil.— vJ. to fluster, to perplex.—v./. to 
make a pother.— eu(f. poth'ery. [Origin un> 
known: app. not conn, with powder.] 
pothole, pothook, pothouse. Sm pot. 
potiche, po-tesh', n. an Oriental vase rounded or 
polygonal in shape, narrowing at the neck.— n. 
potichomll'nia, a craze for imitating Oriental 
porcelain by lining glass vessels with paper 
designs, etc. [Fr. ^tiche, potichomanie,] 
potin, pot~£. It. an old compound of copper, zinc, 
lead, and tin. [Fr.] 

potion, pd'shan, n. a draught: a dose of liquid 
medicine' or poison. [Fr.,—L. pSiio, -dnis — 
potare, to drink.] 

potlatch, pot'lach, it. in north-west U.S., an 
Indian winter festival, or the gift-giving at that 
time: any feast or gift (rof/.). [Chinook.] 
potometer, pS-tom'a-tar, n. an instrument for 
measuring the rate at which a plant takes in 
water. (Gr. poton, drink.] 
potoroo, pol-d-roo', it. the marsupial kangaroo- 
rat. [Native Australian name.] 
pot-pourri, po-pdb'ri, po', or -re’, n. orig. mixed 
stew, olla podrida: a mixture of sweet-scented 
materials, chiefly dried petals: a selection of 
tunes strung together: a literary production 
composed of unconnected parts. [Fr. pol, pot. 
pourri, rotten.—pa.p. of pourrir —L. putrire, to 
rot.] 

potsherd, pol’shurd, it. a piece of broken pottery. 
—pot'-shard {obs.), pot'-share (Spens.). (pot, 
shard (2).} 

potstone, pott (paper). See pot. 
pottage, pot'U, n. vegetables boiled with or with¬ 
out meat (orch.): a thick soup: soup: oatmeal 
porridge (obs,). [Fr. potage — pot, jug, pot.] 
potted, potting. See pot. 

potter, pot'or, n. one who makes articles of baked 
clay, esp. earthenware vessels.— n. pott'ery, 
articles of baked clay collectively, esp. earthen¬ 
ware vessels: a place where such goods are 
manufactured: the art of the potter, [pot.] 
potter, pot’or, v.i. to bu.sy oneself in a desultory 
way: to dawdle.— it. pottering: diffuse talk.— 
It. pott'erer.— it. and adl- pott'ering.— adv. pott'er- 
ingly. [pote.] 

pottingar, pot'in-gir, n. an old Scottish form of 
apothecary. 

pottinger, pot'in-jir, it. a maker of pottage. [For 
It. cf. messenger, passenger, etc.] 
pottle, pot't, n. half a gallon, or thereby (arch.): 
a chip basket for strawberries.— atf/s. pott'lc- 
bod'ied. having a body shaped like a pottle; 
pott'le-deep, to the bottom of the pottle-pot. 
—pott’le-pot {Skak.), a half-gallon drinking- 
vessel. [O.Fr. potel, dim. of pol, pot.] 
potto, pol'd. It. a West African genus (Perddic- 
ticus) of lemurs: also applied to the kinkajou. 
[Said to be a West African name.] 
potty, pot'i, (coll.) aiij. trifling: petty: crazy: 
dotty. [Origin obscure.] ' 
pot-waller, pot’-wol'^r, n. in certain English 
boroughs, before the Reform Bill of 1832, one 
who satisfied the test as a voter by boiling his 
pot on his own fireplace within the borough— 
sometimes in the open air before witnesses to 
establish a bogus claim.—^Variously altered 
popularly to pot'-wabb'ier, -wobb'ler, -waH'oiier, 
-waH'oper.—«<(]. pot'-waH'oping. [pot, and O.E. 
w(r)a//aii, to boil.) 

pouch, powck, (Scot, pdoch) n. a poke, pocket, 
or bag: any pocket-like structure, as a kan¬ 
garoo's marsupium, a monkey’s cheek-pouch, 
etc.—v.t. to pocket: to forin into a pouch; to 
tip. — v.l. to form a pouch: to be like a pouch. 
— a4i. pouched, having a pouch.— n. pouch'ful: 
— pi. pooch 'ftth. —(«(f.-pOHcli-'y, baggy.—pouched 
mouse, • small marsupial, Phascologale: an 
Amerii^ Jumping rodent (Dtpodomys) with 
cheek'^pouches opening outwards; pouched rat, 
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a pocket-gopher. (O.N.Fr. pouche (O.Fr. 
poche)i cf. poke.] 

pouder, poudre, obsolete spellings of powder, 
pouf, pouffe, pdSf, It. a pulfed mode of hairdress¬ 
ing: a pad worn in the hair by women in the 
18th century: in dressmaking, material ghthered 
up into a bunch: a soft ottoman or Ivge 
hassock.— adj. pouted. [Fr. pouf.] 
pouftfc), poof, puff, poof, pdbf, ptif, (slang) n. a 
homosexual, {pooh! poof!] 

Poujadist, poo-shdd'ist, n. a follower of the 
French politician Pierre Potdade (b. 1920), anti- 
parliamentarian champion of the small man and 
of tax reduction.—n. Poujadism. [Fr. Pou/a- 
diste.] 

pouk. See pook. 
pouke. See puck. 

poulaine, poo-lan', n. a long, pointed shoe-toe 
[O.Fr. (d la) Poulaine, (in the fashion of)' 
Poland.] 

poulard, poo-lard', n. a fattened or spayed hen. 

[Fr. poularde—poule, hen.] 
poulder, pouMre, obsolete spellings of powder, 
pouldron, pol'dran. Same as pauldrou. 
poule, pool, H. a movement in a quadrille. [Fr.] 
poulp, pouipe, poolp, n. the octopus. [Fr. poulpe 
—L. polypus —Doric Gr. polypos ^ potypouy, 
see polyp.] 

poult, poll, n. a chicken: the young of the 
common domestic fowl or of other farmyard or 
game bird.— ns. poult'er (Shak.), poult'crcr, one 
who deals in dead fowls and game; pqult'ry, 
domestic or farmyard fowls collectively.— 
poulters’ measure, a rhymed couplet in which 
the first line has twelve, the second fourteen, 
syllables—from the varying number of eggs 
formerly sold by poulterers as a dozen; poult'ry- 
farm, -yard, a farm, yard, where poultry are 
confined and bred. [Fr. poulet, dim. of poule — 
L.L. pulla, hen, fern, of L. pullus, young animal.] 
poult-foot. Same as poltfoot (see polt). 
poultice, pdl'tis, n. a soft composition applied in a 
cloth to sores.—v.t. to put a poultice upon. [L. 
pultes, pi. of puls, pultis (Gr. polios), porridge.] 
pounce, pow/fs, n. a hawk’s (or other) claw, esp. the 
innermost, or any but the hind-claw: a punch 
(now dial.): a puncture (ohs.): a sudden spring 
or swoop with attempt to seize.— v.t. to emboss 
by blows on the other side: to puncture, pink 
(obs.): to ornament with small holes: to seize 
with the claws.— v.i. to make a pounce: to dart: 
to fix suddenly upon anything.— adJ. pounced, 
furnished with claws. [Derived in some way 
from L. punclid, -dnis — pungfre, punctum, to 
prick; cf. puncheon (1).] 

pounce, povms, n. sandarach, cuttle-bone, or other 
fine powder for preparing a writing surface or 
absorbing ink: coloured powder dusted through 
perforations to mark a pattern.— v.l. to prepare 
with pounce: to trace, transfer, or mark with 
pounce: to powder or sprinkle (obi-.).—ponnee'- 
box, a box with a perforated lid for sprinkling 
pounce. [Fr. ponce, pumice—L. pumex, 
pumicis.] 

pouncet-box, pown'sit-boks, n. a pomander (also 
shortened to poun'cet; Shak.): sometimes used 
for pounce-box (see above). (Prob. for pounced- 
box, i.e. perforated box; see pounce (I).] 
pouncMpg (Spens.). Same as punching. 
pound^oH-ifd, n. § unit of weight of varying value, 
long used in western and central Europe, more 
or less answering to the Roman libroj whose 
symbol lb. is used for pound: in avoirdupois 
weight, 16 ounces avoirdupois, 7000 grains, or 
0-45359237 kilogram: formerly, in troy weight. 
12 ounces troy, 5760 grains, or about 373-242 
grams: a pound-weight (Shak.): the balance 
(Spens.): a unit of money, originally the value 
of a pound-weight of silver: formerly 20 shillings, 
later 100 new pence (the pound sterling, written 
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£. for libra): kIso Australian (formerly). New 
Zealand (formerly), and Jafliaican pound 
(written £A, £NZ, £j); pound scots (at Onion, 

Is. 8d.); 100 piastres (the Egyptian pound, 
£E):—pl. formerly pound, now pounds (except 
' coll, and in compounds and certain phrases).— 
v.t. {slang) to bet on as almost a certainty.— 
ns. ponnd'age, a charge or tax made on each 
pound; a commission, or a share in profits, of 
so much a pound; pound'al, the foot-pound- 
second unit of force: pound'er, a specimen 
weighing a pound: in composition, anything 
weighing, or worth, or carrying, or one who has, 
receives, or pays, so many pounds.—pound'- 
cake, a sweet cake containing proportionally 
about a pound of each chief ingredient; pound'- 
day, a day on which gifts of one pound weight of 
various goods are invited for charity.— atf;. 
pound'-fool'ish, neglecting the care of lai^e sums 
in attending to little ones.—iwund'-weight', as 
much as weighs a pound: a weight of one pound 
used in weighing.—pound of flesh, strict and 
literal fulfilment of a bargain (see Shak., M. of V. 

1, iii. 150, IV, i. 99 ff., etc.). [O.E. pund—L. 
(libra) pondo, (pound) by weight, pondo, by 
weight— pendire, to weigh.] 
pound, pound, n. an enclosure in which strayed 
animals are confined, or distrained goods kept: 
any confined place: a pond (now Scot, and dial.): 
a level part of a canal between two locks: the 
last compartment of a pound-net.— v.t. to put in 
a pound: to enclose, confine.— n. pound'age, a 
charge for pounding stray cattle.—pound'- 
keeper, pound'-master; pound'-net, an arrange¬ 
ment of nets for trapping fish. [O.E. pund (in 
compounds), enclosure.] 

pound, pownd, v.t. to beat into fine pieces: to 
bruise; to bray with a pestle: to bethump; 
to lay on, shower (Spens.). — v.i. to beat: to 
thump: to beat the ground: to make one's way 
heavily: to struggle on.—it. the act or sound of 
pounding.— n. pound'er. [O.E. pOnian, to beat; 

~d excrescent, as in sound (3), bound (4).] 
poupt, poopt (Shak.\ pa.p.). See poop (2). 
pour, pdr, par, v.t. to cause or allow to flow in a 
stream: to send forth or emit in a stream or like 
a stream: to send downstream (Spans.): to 
spread out (obs.y. to drain (as cooked potatoes: 
Scot.). —v.i. to stream: to rain heavily: to pour 
out tea, coffee, etc.: to allow liquid contents to 
run out duly.—it. a pouring: an amount 
poured at a time.— ns. pour'er; pourie (poor'i; 
Scot.), a vessel with a spout: a cream-jug: an 
oiling-can.— n. and adj. pour'ing.—it never rains 
but it pours, things never happen singly; pouring 
wet, raining hard; pour oil on troubled waters, 
soothe or calm a person or situation. [M.E. 
pouren; ori£in obscure.] 

pourboire, poor-bwar, n. a tip. [Fr.,— pour, for, 
boire, to drink.] 

pourparler, poor-par'id, n. (usu. in pi.) an informal 
preliminary conference. [Fr.] 
pourpoint, poor'point, n. a mediaeval quilted 
doublet. [Fr.] 

poursew, poursuc, poursuitft), in Spans, for pursue, 
pursuit. 

pourtray, an old-fashioned spelling of portray:— 
pa.p. in Spans, pour'trahed (3 syllables), pour- 
trayd, pnrtraid, purtrayd.— n. pour'traict, an 
obsolete spelling of portrait. 
pousse, poos, (Spans.) n. pease, (pulse (2)™ 
pousse-caft, pdbs-ka-fd, n. a cordial, liqueur, or 
combination of several in layers, served after 
coffee. [Fr., push-coffee.] 
pouBsette,pd3r-er', n. an act of dancing round each 
other in the manner of two couples in a country- 
dance.—v.i. HO perform a poussette. [Fr., dim. 
of pousse, push.] 

pout, powt, v.i. to push out the lips, in sullen dis¬ 
pleasure or otherwise: to protrude.—v./. to 
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protrude.—n. a protrusion, esp. of the lips.— ms. 
pent'er, one who pouts: a variety of pigeon 
having its^reast inflated; pout'ing.—udv. pout'* 
in^y. [M.E. povte, of doubtftil origin.] 
pout, powt, n. a fish, the bib—also wbit'uig-pout. 
— n. pout'ing, the whiting-pout—eri'-pout (see 
eel); hom'-pout, homed-pout, an American 
(Amiurid) catfish. [O.E. (dla~) pBta, (eel-) pout 
—perh. conn..wiU) foregoing with reference to 
the bib's inflatable membrane on the head.] 
pout, poot, poot, n. a Scots form of poult.—v.i. to 
shoot at young pa'rtridges or young grouse, 
pouther, pdb'dhsr, a Scots form of powder, 
poverty, pov'sr-ti, n. the sute of being poor: 
necessity: want: lack: deficiency: a band of 
pipers (obs.). — adj. pov'erty-strick'en, suffering 
from poverty. [O.Fr. povarte (Fr. pauvreta) —L. 
paupertds, -alis — pauper, poor.] 
pow, pow, (Scot.) n. head, poll: a head of hair, 
[poll (1).] 

pow, pow, (Scot.) n. a slow-moving stream, 
generally found in carse lands: a small creek at 
the mouth of a river or in an estuary, affording 
a landing-place for boats, esp. on the Forth. 
[Scot, po//.] 

powan, pow'an, po'an, n. a species of whitefish 
(Coregonus) found in Loch Lomond and Loch 
Eck. [Scots form of pollan.] 
powder, pow’dar, it. dust: any solid in fine 
particles: gunpowder: hair-powder: face- 
powder: a medicine in the form of powder.— 
v.t. to reduce to powder: to sprinkle, daub, or 
cover with powder: to salt by sprinkling: to 
sprinMe.— v.t. to crumble into powder: to use 
powder for the hair or face.— adls. pow'dered, 
reduced to powder: sprinkled, or daubed, or 
dusted with powder: salted; pow'dery, of the 
nature of powder: covered with powder: dusty: 
friable—pow'der-box, box for face-, hair-powder, 
etc.; powder compact (see compact (1)): pow'der- 
clos'et, pow'dering-clos'et, a small room in which 
hair was powdered; pow'der-down', a kind of 
down on some birds that readily disintegrates in 
powder; pow'der-flask, pow'der-hom, a flask 
(originally a ‘horn) for carrying gunpowder; 
pow‘dering-gown, a loose dressing-gown worn 
while the hair was being powdered; pow'dering- 
tub, a vessel in which meat is salted: a tub for 
treatment of venereal disease by sweating (lilis.); 
pow'der-mag'azine, a place where gunpowder is 
stored; pow'der-met'allurgy, the science and art 
of preparing metals for use by reducing them, as 
a stage in the process, to powder form; pow'der- 
mill, a mill in which gunpowder is made; pow'- 
der-monk'ey, boy carrying powder to the gun¬ 
ners on a ship-of-war; pow'der-puff, a soft, 
downy ball for dusting powder on the skin; 
pow'der-room, ship’s powder-magazine: a room 
for powdering the hair (also pow'dering-room): 
ladies’ cloakroom. [O.Fr. poudre —L. pulvis, 
pulveris, dull.] 

powellisc, pow’al-iz, v.t. (of timber) to season and 
preserve by boiling in a saccharine solution. 
[W. Powell, the inventor of the process.] 
Powcliism,poH’'a/-irm, it. the views on race prob¬ 
lems, etc., of J. Enoch Powell, politician and 
scholar (b. 1912). 

powellite, pow'al-it, n. a mineral, calcium molyb¬ 
date. [After John Wesley Powell (1834-1902), 
American geologist, etc.] 
power, pow'ar, powr, it. ability to do anything— 
physical, mental, spiritual, legal, etc.: capacity 
for producing an effect: strength: energy: 
faculty of the mind: moving force of anything; 
right to command, authority: rule: influence: 
control: governing oflice: permission to act: a 
paper giving authority to act: potentiality: a 
wielder of authority, strong influence, or rule: 
that in which such authority or influence resides: 
a spiritual agent: a being of the sixth order 
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of the cetestlal hierarchy: a state influential 
in international affairs: an armed force (ercA.); 
a great deal or great many (now dial, or pm/.): a 
mark of subjection (1 Corinthians xi. 10; N.E.B. 
*a sign of authority’): the sound-value of a 
letter: rate of doing work (mech.): energy, or 
supply of energ)r, avail8b& for doing work: an 
instrument serving as .n^applying energy 
(see mcchanica)): the prodv%T^of a numtwr of 
equal factors, generalise to inaude negative and 
ffetional numbers (nuah.)'. tm^potency of a 
point with respect to a circle (geom.l: magnify¬ 
ing strength, or a lens possessing it (opr. )•— atV. 
concerned with power: worked, or assisted in 
working, by nmhanical power: involving a 
high dene of physical strength and skill.—v.r. 
to equip'^ 'ith mechanical energy.—od/s. pow'- 
ered; r >i'’erful, having great i^wer: mighty: 
forcible'' efficacious: intense: impressive, esp. 
in disdifeeable way: very great (coll.). — adv. 
(coll.) exceedingly.— adv. pow'crfully.— n. pow'- 
erfulness.— adj. pow'erless, without power: 
weak: impotent: helpless.—odv. pow'erlessly.— 
n. pow'erlessness.—pow'er-dive, a usu. steep dive 
of an aeroplane, made faster by use of engine(s). 
—Also y./., v.r.—pow'er-diving; pow'er-house, 
-station, a place where mechanical power (esp. 
electric) is generated; pow'er-lathe, -loom, -press, 
a lathe, loom, press, worked by mechanical 
power, as water, steam, electricity; pow'er- 
plant, an industrial plant for generating power: 
the assemblage of parts generating motive power 
in a motor-car, aeroplane, etc.; pow'er-point, a 
point at which an appliance may be connected to 
the electrical system; pow'er-politics, inter¬ 
national politics in which the course taken 
by states depends upon their knowledge that they 
can back their decisions with force or other 
compulsive action.—in one's power, at one's 
mercy: within the limits of what one can do; in 
power, in office: in potentiality (Spens.)', the 
powers that be, the existing ruling authorities 
(from Rom. xiii. I). [O.fr. poer (Ft. pouvolr)— 
L.L. polere (for L. posse), to be able.] 
powin, pown. See pawn (4). 
pownd, Spenserian spelling of pound (3). 
powney, pownie, powny, pow'ni. See pony, 
powre. Spenserian spelling of pour, 
powsowdy, pow-sow'di, (Scot.) n. any mixture of 
heterogeneous kinds of food.—Also pousow'die. 
[Origin unknown.] 

powter,pow'lar, (Scot.) v.i. to poke: to rummage. 
—v.r. to poke: to get by groping. [Origin 
obscure.] 

powwaw, pow-wd\ (Shak.) interj. pooh, 
powwow, pow'wow, pawaw,pd-wd', n. an American 
Indian conjuror: a rite, often with feasting: a 
confererK».— v.i. powwow', to hold a powivow: 
to confer. [Algonquian powwaw, powah.) 
pox, poks, n. (pi. of pock) pustules: an eruptive 
disease, esp. smallpox or syphilis (as sing.): 
sheep-pox.—v.r. to infect with pox.— interj. 
plague. 

poynant, pmn’int, (Spens., etc.) ad/. Same as 
poignant. 

poynt, poysc, poyson, old spellings of point, poise, 
poison. 

poz, pozz, poz, adj. an old slang abbreviation 
of positive. 

pozzolana, pous6~l&’na, pozzuolana, -swd-, n. a 
volcanic dust first found at Pozzuoli, near 
Naples, which forms with mortar a cement that 
will set in air or water.— adj. pozzola'nic. 
praam. Same as pram (I). 
prabblOtprab'/, (Shale.) n. Welsh pronunciation of 
brabble. 

practiG (old spellings practick, practique), prak'tik, 
adj. relating to or of the nature of practice or 
'’Uttion: practising dfibs.): in practice (obs.): 
gkhled (Spens.): cunning (Spens.), — n. practice as 
/ate,fBr: mi, hur (her); mine; mdte, 


opposed to theory: (esp. in pt) practices, doings: 
practical experience: legiu usage or case-law 
(esp. Scots law): a practical man.— n. practi- 
cabil'ity.— adj. prac'ticable, that may be prac¬ 
tised, carried out, accomplished, used, or 
followed: passable, as a road.— n, i^ac'ticaiiis- 
ness.—adv. prac'ticably.— adJ. mrac'tical. In, 
relating to, concerned with, well adapted to, or 
inclining to look to, actual practice, actual con¬ 
ditions, results, or utility: practised: practising, 
actually engagM in doing something: efficient 
inaction: workable: virtual: a piece of stage 
furniture, esp. electrical (lights, etc.) that can 
be operated on stage (theat.). —n. a practical 
man: a practical examination.— ns. prac'tical- 
ism, devotion to what is practical; prac'ticalist; 
practical'ity, practicalness: a practical matter or 
feature, aspect, of an affair.— adv. prac'tically, 
in a practical way: by a practical method: to all 
intents and purposes: very nearly, as good as.— 
ns. prac'ticalness; prac'tice (~tis), action, per¬ 
formance; actual doing: proceeding: habitual 
action: custom: legal procedure: repeated per¬ 
formance as a means of acquiring skill, esp. in 
placing a musical instrument: form so acquired: 
the^.ercise of a profession: a professional man’s 
business, as a field of activity or a property: 
negotiation (arch.): scheming: plotting: trick¬ 
ery: workin| upon the feelings: a compendious 
way of multiplying quantities involving several 
units, by means of aliquot parts (arith.); 
practician (-tish'en), a practiser or practitioner: 
a practical man; prac'tisant, an agent or fellow 
in conspiracy.— v.t. practise (prak'tis, formerly 
-nz'; U.S. practice), to put into practice: to 
perform: to carry out: to do habitually: to 
exercise, as a profession: to exercise oneself in, 
or on, or in the performance of, in order to 
acquire or maintain skill: to train by practice: 
to put to use: to frequent (obs.): to compass 
(obs.): to contrive (M///.): to plot (Shak.).— v.i. 
to act habitually: to be in practice (esp. medical 
or legal): to exercise oneself in any art, esp. 
instrumental music: to proceed, esp. to seek to 
injure, by underhand means: to tamper, work 
(with upon, on): to scheme: to have dealings: 
to use artifices: to work by artifice (on the 
feelings)_ adJ. prac'tised, skilled through prac¬ 

tice.— n. prac'tiser.— adi- prac'tising, actually 
engaged, e.g. in professional employment.—n. 
practitioner (•tish'»n-»ri irreg. from practician), 
one who is in practice, esp. in medicine: one who 
practises.— adj. prac'tive, practical.—practical 
joke, a joke that consists in action, not words, 
usually an annoying trick; practical politics, 
proposals or measures that may be carried out 
at once or in the near future.—general practi¬ 
tioner, one who practises medicine and surgery 
without specialising. [Obs. Fr. practique —L. 
practicus —Gr. praktikos, fit for action— 
prassein, to do.] 

prad, prod, (slang) n. a horse. [Du. paard —L.L. 
paraveredus; see jmlfrey.] 

prae-. See pre-. 

praecoces, praecocial. See under precocious. 

praedial, pi^ial, pre'di-al, adj. pertaining to, con¬ 
nected with, or derived from, the land: landed: 
rural: agrarian: attached to the land.—n. a 
praedial slave. [L.L. praedialis — praedium, an 
estate] 

pracmmire, pre-mS-ni'rl, pri-, -ne\ n. writ issued 
under statutes of Richard II, summoning a 
person accused of suing in a foreign court for 
matters cognisable by the law of England, used 
especially against papal claims, and later exten¬ 
ded to various offences: an offence that could 
be so dealt with: the penalty for such an offence; 
a predicament or scrape. [From the words of 
the writ, praemunire facias, cause to warn, or see 
that thou warn, the word praemQnire, properly 

,f6r; mite; m6Sn,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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to fortify in ft-ont, defend, being confused with 
praemonire, to forewarn.] 
praenomen, pri-no'man, prUnS'men, n. the name 
prefixed to the family name in ancient Rome, as 
Gurus in Gains Julius Caesar: the generic name 
of a plant or animal. [L. praendmen—ndmen, 
name.] 

praeaes. Same as preses. 
praesidinm. See presidial. 
praeter*. See preter-. 

praetor, pri’ttr, -tbr, pri'tor, n. a magistra* ^ 
ancient Rome next in rank to the consuls.—urCi. 
praetorian (•rd',-rd').—n. a former praetor or 
man of like rank: a member of the emperor's 
bodyguard.— ns. praeto'rium, a general’s tent: a 
governor’s residence: a court or headquarters; 
prae'torahip.—^praetorian gate, the gate of a 
Roman camp in front of the general’s tent, and 
nearest to the enemy; praetorian guard, the 
bodyguard of the Roman Emperor. [L. praetor, 
for praeitor — prae, in front of, before, and ire, 
hum, to go.] 

pragmatic, prag-mat’ik, adj. relating to affairs of 
state: relating to, or of the nature of, pragma¬ 
tism; pragmatical.— n. an edict: a H.ian of 
business: a busybody: an opinionative person. 
—pragmat'ical, active: practical: matter of 
fact: interfering with the affairs of others: 
officious: meddlesome: self-important: opinio- 
native: pragmatic.— n. pragmatical'ity.— adv. 
pragmat'icaliy.—n. pragmat'icalness.—v.(. prag'- 
matise, -ize, to interpret or represent as real: to 
rationalise.— m. pragmatis'er, -z-; prag'matism, 
pragmatical quality: matter-of-factness: a 
treatment of history with an eye to cause and 
effect and practical lessons: humanism or 
practicalism, a philosor>hy, or philosophic 
method, that makes practical consequences the 
test of truth (phil.y, prag'matist, a pragmatic 
person: a believer in pragmatism.—pragmatic 
sanction, a special decree issued by a sovereign, 
such as that of the Emperor Charles VI, settling 
his dominions upon Maria Theresa [Gr. 
pragma, -atos, deed—-profseiii, to do.] 
prahu, pra\h)oo. Same as prau. 

Prairial, pre-ri-al’, pre-ryaV, n. the ninth month 
of the French revolutionary calendar, about 20th 
May to 18th June. [Fr.,— prairie, meadow.] 
prairie, pr&'ri, n. a treeless plain, flat or rolling, 
naturally grass-covered.— a^. prai'ried.—^prai'- 
rie-chick'en, -hen, an American genus (Cupidonia 
or Tympanuchus) of grouse: the sharp-tailed 
grouse (Pedioecetes) of the western United 
States; prai'rie-dog, a gregarious burrowing and 
barking North American marmot (Cynomys); 
prai'rie-oy'ster (V.S.), a raw egg with condi¬ 
ments: prai'rie-schoon'er, an emigrants’ long 
covered wagon, prai'rie-tur'nip, breadroot; 
prairie value, the value of land in its natural 
state before it has been improved by man; 
prai'rie-wolf, the coyote. [Fr.,—L. pr&tum, a 
meadow.] 

praise, prdr, v.f. to assign a value to, appraise 
iShak.)-. to speak highly of: to commend: to 
extol: to glorify, as in worship.— n. commenda¬ 
tion: glorifying: the musical part of worship: 
that for which praise is due: (in ejaculatory 
expressions) God (Scot,). — adjs. praise'ful; 
praise'lesi.—n. prais'er.— n. and adf. praising. 
— advs. prais'faigly; praise'worthily.—n. praise'- 
worthiness.— adf. praise'worthy, worthy of praise: 
commendable. [O.Fr. preiser —L.L. pred&re 
for L. pretlare, to prize— pretium, price.] 

PrAkrit, pra’krit, n. a collective name for lan- 

S uages or dialects in an immediate relation to 
anskrit.— ad). Prftkrit'ic. [Sans. prSkrta, the 
natural—prafcrfff nature.] 
praline, prd7en, n. an almond or nut kernel with a 
brown coating of sugar, or a similar confection 
made with crushed nuts.—Alsoprawlin (prd'lin). 


(Fr. praline, from Marshal Duple8sis-A’as'//ii, 
whose cook invented it.] 

pratitriller, i»6l'tril-er, n. an inverted mordent, a 
grace in which the principal note is preceded in 
performance by itself and the note above. [Oer.] 
pram, praam, prdm a flat-bottomed Dutch or 
Baltic light*;' ' dat-bottomed dinghy with 
squaredrt siw’ a barge fitted* as a floating 
bf'tifall , ' .’fotim.] 

a precili^' ’• ^ colloquial abbreviation of 
. ; g milkman's hand-cart, 

prance, pt .vrs, v.i. to bound from the hind legs: to 
go with a capering or danc'ng movement: to 
move with exaggerated actior and ostentation: 
to swagger: to ride a prancing horse.— v.t. to 
cause to prance.— n. an‘.'xi'uf pn , 'ng: swag¬ 
ger.—n. prane'er.— adJ. and «. pra' 'ng.— ady. 
pranclngly. [M.E. praunce; origin ' tknown.] 
prandial, pran'dhel, (facet.) ad), relating 3 dinner. 

[1.. prandlum, a morning or midday meal.] 
prang, prang, (slang) n. a crash: a bombing- 
attack.—v.r. to crash or smash; to bomb 
heavily: to crash into (e.g. another car), 
prank, prangk, n. an evil deed (obs.): a malicious 
or mischievous trick: a trick: a practical joke: 
a frolic.— v.i. to play pranks.— ad)s. prank'ful, 
prankish, prank'some, pronk'y.— n. prank'ster. 
[Origin unknown.] 

prank, prangk, v.t. to dress or adorn showily: to 
be.spangle; to set in adornment.— v.f. (also v.t. 
with It) to make great show.—n. and ad/. 
prank'ing.— adv. prank'ingly. [Akin to- Du. 
pronken, Ger. prunken, to show off; cf. prink.] 
prank, pranck, prancke, prangk, (tdts.) v.t. to 
pleat, fold: to set in order. (Origin unknown.] 
prank, prangk, (rare) n. prancing.— v.f. (and v.t, 
with it) to prance.— v.f. prankle. to prance 
lightly. [Poss. conn, with prance.] 
prase, pros, n. a leek-green quartz. [Gr. prason, 
leek.] 

praseodymium, prSz-i-d-dim'l-am, n. a metal (Pr; 
at. numb. S9) with green salts, separated from 
the once-supposed element didymium. [Gr. 
prasios, leck-green— prason, leek, and didymium.] 
prat, pjrat, (slang) n. the buttocks.—v.f. (Shak., 
punningly) to beat.— n. prat'fall, a fall landing 
on the prat: a humiliating blunder or experience. 
[Origin unknown.] 

prate, prat, v.i. to talk foolishly: to talk 
boastfully or insolently: to tattle: to be loqua¬ 
cious.— v.t. to utter pratingly: to blab.— n. 
foolish or superfluous talk.— n. pra'ter.—it. and 
ad), pra'ting.— adv. pra'tingly. [Cf. L.O. praten, 
Dan. prate, Du. praaten.] 
pratie, praty, pra'tl, n. an Anglo-Irish form of 


potato. 

pratincole, prat'ing-kol, n. a bird akin to the 
plovers, with swallow-like wings and tail. [L. 
pr&tum, meadow, incola, an inhabitant.] 
pratique, prafr'fA:, -ek', n. permission to hold inter¬ 
course or to trade after quarantine or on showing 
a clean bill of health. [Fr.] 
prattle,prof7, v.f. to talk much and idly: to utter 
child’s talk.—v.f. to utter in a prattling way.— n. 
empty talk.— ns. prattlement, prattle; prattler, 
one who {jrattles: a child.—pratt'lebox, a 
prattler. [Dim. and freq. of prate.] 
prau, prahu, pr&'oo, prow, proa,prd'a, n. a Malay 
sailing- or rowing-boat, esp. a fast sailing-vessel 
with both ends alike, and a flat side with an out¬ 
rigger kept to leeward. [Malay pr&H.] 
praunce, Spenser’s form of prance, 
pravity, prav'i-ti, n. wickedness. [L. pr&vitSs, 
-at Is.] 

prawle, pr&l, n. Shakespeare’s Welsh form of 
brawl. 

prawn, pron, n. a small edible shrimp-like crusta¬ 
cean (Palaemon serratus or kindred species).— 
v.f. to fish for prawns. [M.£. prayne, prane; 
origin unknown.] 
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praxinotcop*, praks’in-^skdp, n. an optical toy 
giving effect of motion by mnexion of successive 
pictures in a rotating box. [Irregularly, from 
Or. prdxis, doing, skopeein, to look.] 
praxis, pretks’is, n. practice: an example or a 
collection of examples for exercise: a model or 
example. [Or. prixis—priasein, to do.] 
pray, prk, v.i. to ask earnestly: ^entreat: to 
express one’s desires to, or comtiA. numnth, a 
god or some spiritual power.—v.r. to aagativeest- 
ly and reverently, as in worship: to ttopcy of a 
to present as a prayer: to render, get, put, or 
cause to be, by praying:—pr.p. pray'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. prayed.—nr. pray'er, one who prays: 
(prSr, pr&'n) the act of praying: entreaty: a 
petition to, or coi^mi/^ing with, a god or 
spiritual power: the wish put forward or the 
words usra: a form used or intended for use in 
praying: public or (In p/.) family worship: a 
petition to a public body, e.g. a legislature: the 
thing prayed for—ad/, prayerful (prdr'/dbO. 
given to prayer: in a spirit or mental attitude of 
prayer.—adv. prayerfully.—n. prayerfulness.— 
aM. prayerless, without or not using prayer.— 
aav. prayerlessly.— n. prayerlessness.—n. and 
atii. pray'ing.— adv. pray'ingly.—(Position of 
accent on following compounds depends on 
whether one says prhr' orprd'ar)pra}''er-bead', 
one of the beads on a rosary: a jequirity bean; 
pray'er*book, a book containing prayers or 
forms of devotion, esp. the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England; prayer 
meet'ing, a shorter and simpler form of public 
religious service, in which laymen often take 
-part; prayer'-monger, one who prays mechani¬ 
cally; prayer'-rug, a small carpet on which a 
Moslem kneels at prayer; prayer'-wheel, a 
drum wrapped with strips of paper inscribed 
with prayers deemed by Buddhists of Tibet to be 
proffered when the drum is turned; praying 
insect, the mantis.—pray, I pray you, I ask you; 
pray in aid {law, Shak.), to call in. Or call for, 
help. [O.Fr. preler (Fr. prler), to pray, and 
O.Fr. prelere, prayer (—L.L. precaria>—L. 
prec&ri—prex, precis, a prayer.] 
pray, Spenser’s usual spelling of prey, 
pre- (as living prefix), prae- (L. spelling more 
common formerly), pr^-, prU, pfx. (1) in front, 
in front of, the anterior part of, as predentate, 
premandibular, presternum •, (2) before in time, 
beforehand, in advance, as prehistoric, pre-war, 
prewarn-, (3) surpassingly, to the highest degree, 
as pre-eminent, pre-potent, [L. prae, in front of.] 
preace, pres (Spens.). Same as press, 
preach, prick, v.i. to deliver a sermon: to dis¬ 
course earnestly: to give advice in an offensive, 
tedious, or obtrusive manner.—v./. to set fprth 
in religious discourses: to deliver, as a sermon: 
to proclaim or teach publicly: to render or put 
by preaching.—R. {coll.) a sermon —n.s. preach'er, 
one who discourses publicly on religious matter: 
a minister or clergyman: an assiduous inculcator 
or advocate; preach'ership.—v./. preach'ily, to 
preach tediously: to sermonise: to weary with 
lengthy advice.— adv. preach'ily.— ns. preach'- 
iness; preach'ing; preach'inent, a sermon, in 
contempt: a sermon-like discourse: sermonis¬ 
ing.—preach'y, given'to tedious moralising: 
savouring of prca^ing.—preach'ing-cross, a 
cross in an open place at which monks, etc., 
preached; preach'ing-fri'ar, a Dominican; 
preach'ing-house, a Methodist church.—preach 
down, up, to decry, extol; preaching with a view, 
preaching as a candidate in a vacant pastoral 
charge; the Preacher, the author or spokesman 


of the Book of Ecclesiastea: the book itself. 
[Fr. prScher —L. praedlc&re, -Stum, to proclaim.] 
pre-Adamite, pri-ad’e-ndt, n. one vmo uved, or a 
descendant of those who lived, or a belieiwr in 
the existence of a human race, before Adam, 
— adjs. pie-Ad'amite; preadamic (■Wom'tth 
-al, existing before Adam; preadsunh'ic, -aL 
[Pfx. pre-(2).] 

preadmonish, pri-ad-mon'lsh, v.t, to forewarn.—n. 
preadmoni'tion. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
preamble, pfi-am'il, n. preface: introduction, 
esp. that of an Act of Parliament, ^ving its 
reasons and purpose: (Milt, praeambls) a pre¬ 
lude.—Also v.r. and v./.—o((/5.pnam'bjUary,pre- 
am'bSlatoiy.— v.i. pream'billate, to go first 
(oAs.): to make a preamble. [Fr. priambuh — 
L. prae, ambuiare, to go.] 
prease, preaase (Spens.). Same as press, 
preaudience, pri-3'dt-ans, n. right to be heard 
before another: precedence at the bar among 
lawyers. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prebend, preb'and, n. the share of the revenues of a 
cathedral or collegiate church allowed to a clergy¬ 
man who officiates in it at stated times.— adi- 
prebendal (pri-bend'l). — n. preb'endary, a resident 
clergyman who enjoys a prebend, a canon: the 
honorary holder of a disendowed prebendal 
stall. [L.L. praebeRdo. an allowance—L.proe- 
here, to allow, grant.] 

Pre-Cambrian, pre-kam’bri-»n, (geol.) adl- and r, 
Archaean, induding all before the Cambrian. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

pre-cancel, pri-kan'sal, v.t. to cancel a postage 
stamp (e.g. by applying a postmark) before use. 
—Also R. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
pre-cancerous, pre-kan'sar-as, adi- that may be¬ 
come cancerous. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
precarious, pri-k&‘ri-»s, adi- depending upon the 
will of another: depending on chance: injure: 
uncertain: dangerous, risky: supplicating 
(obs.). — adv. prec&'rionsly.—n. precA'nousness. 
(L. preeSrius — preeSri, to pray.] 
precast, pre'kast', adi. of concrete blocks, etc., 
cast before putting in position. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
precatory, prek'a-t»-ri, adj. of the nature of, or 
expressing, a wish, request, or recommendation. 
— adi. prec'ative, supplicatory: expressing en¬ 
treaty (gram.). [L. precari, to pray.] 
precaution, pri-ko'shan, n. a caution or care 
beforehand: a measure taken beforehand.— v.t. 
to forewarn.— ad]s. precau'tional, precau'tionary, 
precau'tious. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
precede, prised', v.t. to go before in position, 
time, rank, or importance: to cause to be pre¬ 
ceded.— v.i. to be before in time or pjace.— ns. 
precedence (pres’i-dans; pres’, also pri-si'dans), 
the act of going before in time: the right of 
going before: priority: the state of being before 
in rank: the place of honour: the foremost 
place inceremony—also precedency (pr«'/,pr&'/, 
pri-si'dansi); precedent (pres'i-dant-, also 
pres'), that which precedes: the original of a 
copy (Shak.): a token (Shak.): a model (ofts.): 
a past instance that may serve as an example: a 
previous judicial decision or proceeding.— adi- 
(pri-se'dant) preceding. — ad/s, precedented 
(pres’; also pres'), having a precedent: warranted 
by an example; precedential' (pres-i-den’shl), of 
the nature of a precedent.— adv. pre'radently.— 
adJ. precS'ding, going before in time, rank, etc.: 
antecedent: previous: foregoing: immediately 
before.—take precedence ol, over, to precede in 
ceremonial order. [Fr. pricider —L. praecidire, 
•cessum, — prae, cedire, to go.) 
preccese, prises’, a Scots form of precise, 
precentor, pri- or presen’tar (Scot, prl-zen'iar), n. 


preacquaint', v.t. pro- (2). preannounce', v.t. pre- (2). prearrange'ment, n. pre- (2). 

prepcquaint'ance, n. pre- (2). preappoint', v.t. pre- (2). preassur'ance, n. pre- (2). 

prckdapta'tion, n. pre- (2). prearrange', v.t. pre- (2). 

file, fir; me, hiir (her); mine; m6ie,JSr; mite: modn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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the leader of the singing of a church choir or out deliberation: rash.—n. (-«i, -It) a substance 
congregation; in some English cathedrals a separated from solution on suspension, usually 
memberofthechapter who deputes this duty to a falling to the bottom: moisture deposited as 
succcntor:—/ent. precen'tress, precen'trix.—n. rain, snow, etc.— adv. precip'itately.— n. pre- 
precen'torship. [L.L. praecentor, -oris —L. prae, cipitt'tion, act of precipitating: headlong fhil 
ca/i^re, to sing.] or rush: sheer drop (£/iafc.): impulsive action: 

precept, pre'sep/, n. a rule of action: a command* great hurry: rash haste: impulsiveness: rain, 
ment: principle, or maxim: the written warrant hail, and snow (sometimes also dew): amount of 
of a magistrate (.law) : a mandate.— adjs. pre- rainfall, etc.; the formation or coming down of 
ceptial (pri-sep'sM; Shak.), consisting of pre* a precipitate: separation of suspended matter: 
cepts; precep'tive, containing or giving precepts: a precipitate.— aiO, precip’it&tive.— ns. precip'iti* 
directing in moral conduct: didactic.—n. pre- tor, one who precipitates: a precipitating agent: 
cep'tor, one who delivers precepts: a teacher: an apparatus or tank for precipitation; precip'* 
an instructor: a tutor (U.S.): the head of a itin, an antibody which in contact with an anti- 
school: the head of a preceptory of Knights gen produces a precipitate in the blood.— adi- 
'Templars:—/cm. precep'tress.— ad/s. precepto'* precip'itous, like a precipice: sheer: precipitate 
rial (pre*); prccep'tory (pri*), giving precepts.— (rare). — adv. precip'itously.—ir. prccip'itousness. 
H. a community of Knights Templars (occa* [L. praeceps, praecipilis, headlong, praecipiliumf 
sionally extended to a commandery of the precipice, praecipitare, -alum, to precipitate— 
Hospitallers): its estate or buildings. [L. prae, caput,-Ills, head.] 

praeceptum, pa.p. neut. of praecipire, to take precis, pra'se, n. an abstract:—p/. precis (-sft). 
beforehand— prae, capire, to take.] (Fr.J 

precession, pri-sesA'a/t, M. the act of going before: precise, pr/-.vis', ac(i. definite: exact: accurate: 
a moving forward: the precession of the equi- free from vagueness: very, identical: scrupu* 
noxes (see below) or the analogous phenomenon lously exact: scrupulous in religion: puritan!* 
in spinning-tops and the like.— adj. precess'- cal: over-exact: prim: formal.— adv. precise'* 
ional.—precession of the equinoxes, a slow west- ly.— ns. precise'ncss; precisian (prl-sizh'an), an 
ward motion of the equinoctial points'along the over-precise person: a forntalist: formerly, in 
ecliptic, caused by the greater attraction of the hostility, a Puritan; precis'ianism; preci'sianist, 
sun and moon on the excess of matter at the a precisian; preci'sion, quality of being precise: 
equator, such that the times at which the sun exactness; minute accuracy: mental separation 
crosses the equator come at shorter intervals (partly associated with prcscission; Berkeley)', a 
than they would otherwise do. [L.L. praecessio, precise definition (obs.). — adj. for work of minute 
-dni\ — praecedire', see precede.) accuracy.— n. precis'ionist, one who insists on 

prccieuse, pra-syaz', n. a woman affecting a precision: a purist.— adj. precisive (pri-si'siv), 
fastidious over-refinement. (Fr.—from the cutting off: pertaining to precision. [Fr.pred.r, 
literary women of 17th*ccnt. France who were -e —L. praecisu.\, pa.p. of praeciddre — prae, 
extremely fastidious in their use of language.] caedCre, to cutj 
precinct, pre'singkt, n. a space, esp. an enclosed preclude, pri-klood', v.l, to close beforehand: to 
space, around a building or other object (also in shut out beforehand: to hinder byjinticipation: 
pi.)-, a district or division within certain boun- to prevent.—n. jpreclusion (pri-kloa'zhan). — adi- 
daries: a district of jurisdiction or authority: preclusive (-klao'siv), tending to preclude: 
a division for police or electoral purposes (fy.5.): hindering beforehand.— adv. preclu'sivciy. [L. 
(in pi.) environs.—shopping precinct, shopping praedudere, -clusum—claudire, to shut.] 
centre, esp. if traffic-free. [L.L. praecinctum, precocious, pri-ko'shos, adj- early in reaching some 

pa. p. ncut. ofpraecingerc—prae, cingfre to gird.) stage of development, as flowering, fruiting, 
precious, presh'as, adj. of great price or worth: ripening, mental maturity: precocial: flowering 

cherished; very highly esteemed: often used before leaves appear: showing early develop- 
in irony for arrant, worthless, ‘fine': affecting ment.— n.pl. praccoces (pre'kd-sez, prVko-kds), 
an over-refined choicencss.— adv. preciously praecocialbirds(opp.loriZ/Wccs).—precocial, 
(Shak.): extremely, confoundedly (coll.). — n. praccocial (A.d's-M,hatched with complete 
used as a term of endearment.— n. preciosity covering of down, able to leave the nest at once 
(presli-i-os'i-ti, or pres-), fastidious over- and seek food: premature: forward.—pre- 
refinement.— adv. prec'iously.—n. prcc'iousness. cd'ciously.— ns. precS'eiousness, precocity (prl- 
—precious metals, gold, silver (sometimes kos’i-ii), state or quality of being precocious: 
mercury, platinum, and others of high price); early development or too early ripeness of the 
precious stone, a stone of value and beauty for mind. [L.praecox,-dels — prae, coqu^re, to cook, 
ornamentation: a gem or jewel. [O.Fr. precios ripen.] 

(Fr. prccicMX)— h. pretiosus — prelium, price.] precognition, pre-kog-nisli’an, n. foreknowledge: 

precipice, pres'i-pis, n. a headlong fall (obs.): a a preliminitry examination of witnesses as to 
high vertical or nearly vertical cliff ; (Shak.) whether there .is ground for prosecution (Scots 
pree'epit.— adj. prec'ipiced.— n. precipitabil'ity law): evidence so obtained.— adj. precog'nitive 
(pri-). — adj. prccip'itabic (tketn.), that may be (pri -).—v.r. prccognoscc (pre-Aog-iios'), to take a 
precipitated.— ns. precip'itance, prccip'itancy, precognition of. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
quality of being precipitate: headlong fall: head- preconceive, prMan-sev', v.r. to conceive or form 
long haste or rashness: impulsively hasty action, a notion of, before having actual knowledge.— n.\. 
— adj. precip’itant, falling headlong: rushing prcconceit', a preconceived notion; preconcep'- 
down with too great velocity: impulsively hasty, tion, act of preconceiving: previous opinion 
— n. anything that brings down a precipitate.— formed without actual knowledge. [Pfx. pre* 

adv. prccip'itantly.— v.t. precip'itate, to hurl (2).] 

headlong: to force into hasty action: to bring on preconcert, pre-ken-surt', v.t. to settle beforehand, 
suddenly or prematurely: to bring down from a —n. preconcert (-kon'), a previous arrangement, 
state of solution or suspension.—v.i. to fall head- — adv. preconcert'edly.— n. preconcert'edness. 
long (Shak.): to rush in haste: to come out of [Pfx. pre* (2).] 

solution or suspension: to condense and fall, precondition, pri-k^n di-ih'^n, n. a condition that 
as rain, hail, etc.— adj. (-at or -if) falling, hurled, must be satisfied beforehand.— v.t. to prepare 
or rushing headlong; sudden and hasty: with* beforehand. [Pfx. pre* (2).] 

prechris'tian, adj. pre- (2). precomposc', v.f. pre* (2). precondemn', v.t. pre* (2). 

preclass'ical, a<^. pre- (2). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: c/'a-ma/tf; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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precoaise 

praconiM, •!», pre'k»rb4z, v.t, to proclaim: to 
summon publicly: (of the pope) to {Hroclalm 
and ratify the election of as bishop.—n. pre> 
conisathm (pri-k»n-l-zS'sfun, or (L. 

praecd, -dais, a crier, a herald.] 
precontract, pre~k»n~trakt', v.t. to contract before¬ 
hand: to betroth previously.—n. precontract 
i-koH')t a previous contract or betrothal. [Pfx. 
pre- (2).] 

precordial, praecordial, pri-kdr'di-zl, atO- in front 
of the heart, [pre- (I). L. cor, cordis, heart.] 
precutrer, pre-kur'tr, (Skak.) n. a forerunner.—n. 
precurse (prl-kurs'; Skak.), a prognostication.— 
adj. precur'sive.— n. precur'sor, a forerunner: a 
predecessor: an indication of the approach of an 
event.— adJ- precur'sory. [L. praecurrfre, -cur- 
sum — currUre, to run.] 

pr^aciouB, (irregO pt^aceous pri-dS’skss, adj. 
living by prey; predatory.—n. preda'tion.— ad/- 

pred'ative.—n. pred'ator.— adr. pred'atorily__ 

pred'atoriness.— ad/- pred'atory, of, relating to, 
or characterised by, plundering: living by 
plunder; deleterious (obs.). [L. praeda, booty.] 
predate,pre-</dr', v.t. to date before the true date: 
to antedate; to be earlier than. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
predecease, pri-di-sls’, n. death before another’s 
death, or before some other time.— v.t. to die 
before.— adJ- predeceased', deceased at an earlier 
time. (Pfx. pre- (2).] 

predecessor, pri-di-ses’»r, U.S. chiefly pre-, n. 
one who has been before another: a thing that 
has been supplanted or succeeded: an ancestor. 
[L., praedecessor — dicessor, a retiring ofRcer— 
df, away, cedire, to go, depart.] 
predeila, pri-del'», n. the platform or uppermost 
step on which an altar stands: a retable; a 
painting or sculpture, on the face of either of 
these: a painting in a compartment along the 
bottom of an altarpiece or other picture. [It., 
prob.—O.H.G. pret, board.] 
predentate, pri-den'tdt, adf. having teeth in the 
forepart of the jaw^nly. (Pfx. pre- (1).] 
predesign, pr€-dl- 2 in\ v.t. to design beforehand.— 
v.t. predesignate Qtre-dez'ig-ndt, or -des’), to 
specify beforehand.— adj. designated in advance; 
having the quantification of the predicate 
distinctly expressed ihg.i Sir fV. Hamilton). — n. 
predesignd'tion.— adj. predes'ignatory. [Pfx. pre- 
( 2 ).] 

predestine, pre- or pri-des'tin, v.t. to destine or 
decree twforehand: to foreordain.— adj. pre- 
destind'rian, believing in, or pertaining to, the 
doctrine of predestination.— n. one who holds 
the doctrine of predestination.—a. predestind'- 
rianism.— v.t. predes'tinate, to determine before¬ 
hand : to preordain by an unchangeable purpose. 
— adj. foreordained: fated.— n. predestinS tion, 
act of predestinating; God’s decree fixing un¬ 
alterably from all eternity whatever is to happen, 
esp. the eternal happiness or misery of men 

ifheol.y. fixed fate_ adj. predes'tinative.— ns. 

predes'tinitor, one who predestinates or fore¬ 
ordains: a predestinarian (obs.); predes'tiny, 
irrevocably fixed fate. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
predetermine, pre-di-tAr'min, v.t, to determine or 
settle beforehand.— ai^s. predeter'minable; pre- 
deter'minate, determined beforehand.— ns. pre- 
detennina'tion; pradeteT'minism, determinism. 
(Pfx. pre-(2).] 

predevote, pre-dl-vdt', adJ. foreordained. [Pfx. 
as praedial. 

predicable, pred'r-Ara-bf, adJ. that may be predicated 
or afiirmeid of something: attributable.— n. any¬ 
thing that can be predicated of another, or esp. 


pre-eminent 

of many others: one of the five attributes— 
Mnus, species, difference, property, and accident 
(/og.).—n. predicabil'ity. (L. praedicabllis — 
praedieSre, to proclaim, -abiiis, able.] 
predicament, pri-dik’»-m»nt, n. one of the classes 
or categories which include all predicables (bg.): 
condition: an unfortunate or trying position.— 
adJ. pre^icamental (,-ment’l). (L.L. praedlcS- 

mentum, something predicated or asserted.] 
predicant,pred'i-IcMt, adj. predicating: preaching. 
— n. one who affirms anything: a preacher: a 
preaching-friar or Dominican: a predikant. [L. 
praedlcans, -antis, pr.p. of praedieSre; see next.] 
predicate, pred'i-kSt, v.t. to preach (rare): to 
affirm; to assert: to state as a property or 
attribute of the subject (log.)', to base on certain 
grounds (U.S.): sometimes used 'wrongly for 
predict.—n. that which is predicated of the sub¬ 
ject (tog.): the word or words by which some¬ 
thing is said about something (gram.). — n. 
predic&'tion.— adj. predicative (pri-dik'»-tiv, or 
pred'i-kS-tiv), expressing predication or affirma¬ 
tion; affirming: asserting.— adv. predicatively. 
— adj. prcd'icatory, affirmative. [L. praedieSre, 
-Stum, to proclaim— prae, forth, dlcSre, (orig.) to 
proclaim.] 

predict, v.t. to foretell.— adJ- predic'table. 

— ns. predictabil'ity, predic'tableness; prediction 
(-sh»n). — ai^. predic'tive, foretelling; prophetic. 
—n. predic'tor, that which predicts; an anti¬ 
aircraft rangefinding and radar device. [L. 
praedictus, pa.p. otpraediefre — dicire, to say.] 
predigest, pri-di-jest' or -<//-, v.r. to digest arti¬ 
ficially before introducing into the body.— n. 
predigestion (-Jest’yen), digestion beforehand; 
hasty digestion (obs.). [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
predikant, prS-di-kSnt', n. a Dutch Reformed 
preacher, esp. in South Africa. [Du.,—L. prae- 
dicans, -antis; see predicant, preach.] 
predilection, pre-di-iek'skan, pred-i-, n. ihvourable 
prepossession of mind; preference.— adJs. pre- 
dilect', -ed, chosen; favoured: preferred. [L. 
prae, diligire, dilectum, to love— di-, dis-, apart, 
legfre, to choose.] 

predispose, pre-dis-poz', v.t. to dispose or 
incline beforehand: to render favourable: to 
render liable.— adj. predispd'sing.— n. predis¬ 
position (-paz-ish'an). — adJ- predisposi'tional. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

predominate, pri-dom'in-at, v.t. to prevail over 
(Skak.). —v.i. to be dominant; to surpass in 
strength or authority: to prevail: to be most 
numerous or abounding: to have a commanding 
position.— ns. predom'inance, predom'inancy.— 
adJ. predom'inant, ruling; having superior 
power; ascendant; preponderating: prevailing; 
commanding in position or effect.— adv. pre- 
dom'inantly.—it. predominfi'tion. [Pfx. pre- (3).] 
Pre-Dravidian, pre-dra-vid'i-an, adj. of a dark 
woolly-haired, broad-nosed race of man, in¬ 
cluding Sakai, Veddas, and Australian blacks.— 
Also n. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

predy, pronunciation unknown, (obs. naut.) adj. 
cleared for action.— v.t. make ready. [Origin 
unknown; poss. from make the ship ready.) 
pree, pre, (Scot.) v.t. to make a trial of, esp. by 
tasting or by kissing, [prieve (see under prief).] 
pre-elect, pre-i-lekt', v.t. to choose beforehand.— 
n. pre-elec'tion, preference (obs.): election in 
anticipation.— adj. before election. [Pfx. pre- 
( 2 ).] 

pre-eminent, pre-em'in-ant, adJ. eminent above 
others: surpassing others in good or bad 
qualities: outstanding: extreme.—n. pri- 

em'inence.— adv. prS-em'inently. [iYx. pre- (3).] 


predefine', v.t. pre- (2). 
predefini'tion, n. pre- (2). 
predevel'op, v.f., v.i. pre- (2). 


pnemt'seious, adl- pre- (2). 
ppacon'tciousness, n. pre- (2). 

Rreconsnme', v.t. pre- (2). 

. pra-coa'qneat, n. pre- (2). 

flUe,/Sr; mi, kur (her); mine; mSte,JSr:jnSle: mSSn,f<^t; dhen (then) 


predevel'opment, n. pre- (2). 
predoom', v.t. pre- (2). 
pre-employ', r.r. pre- (2). 



pre-«BiptkNi 
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p»-»n|Mioiit pre-emipYsfun, n. act or rigfat of 
purchasing in preference to others: a piece of 
land so obtained: a belligerent’s right to seize 
neutral contraband at a fixed price: seizure: 
act of attacking first to forestall hostile action.— 
v.r. pre-empt {pre-empt', -emt'), to secure as 
first-comer: to secure by pre-emption (I/.S.): to 
take possession of.—v.l. (bridge) to make a pre¬ 
emptive bid.— atffs. pre-empt'ible; pr^mpt'- 
ive.— It. pr^-empt'or.—prS-emptive bid (bridge), 
an unusually high bid intended to deter others 
from bidding. [L. prae, empiio, -dnis, a buying 
— emire, to buy.] 

preen, pren, v.t. to compose and arrange as birds 
do their feathers: to trim; to plume or pride 
(oneself).—^preen gland, the uropygial gland that 
secretes oil used in preening the feathers. [App. 
prune (2) assimilated to the following word-J 
preen, pren, (Scot.) n, a pin.— v.t, to pin. (O.E. 
prion, pin, brooch.] 

pre-establish, pre-is-tab'lhh, v.t. to e.stablish 
beforehand.—pre-established harmony (see har¬ 
mony). [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

preeve, prev, n. and v.t. obs. form of proof and 
prove. 

pre-exilic, pre-eg-ziVik, adj. before the exile—of 
O.T. writings prior to the Jewish exile (c. 586- 
S38 B.C.). —Also pre-exil'ian. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
pre-exist, pre-ig-zist", v.i. to exist beforehand, esp. 
in a former life.— v.t, to exist before.— n, pii- 
exist'ence, previous existence, esp. of the soul, 
before the generation of the body with which it 
is united in this world.— adj. pre-exist'ent. [Pfx. 
pro- (2).] 

prefabricate, pre-fah'ri-kat, v.t, to make stan¬ 
dardised parts of beforehand, for assembling 
later.— adj. prefab'ricated, composed of such 
parts. —Its. prefabrica'tion; prefab'ricfltor; pre¬ 
fab' (coil.), a prefabricated house. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
preface, pref'is, n. something said by way of intro¬ 
duction or preliminary explanation: a statement, 
usually explanatory, placed at the beginning of a 
book, not regarded as forming (like the intro¬ 
duction) part of the composition: the ascription 
of glory, etc., in the liturgy of consecration of 
the eucharist: anything preliminary or imme¬ 
diately antecedent.— v.t. to say by way of pre¬ 
face: to introduce by a preface: to precede: to 
front.— v.i. to make preliminary remarks.— adit. 
prefacini (pri-fa'shi‘, rare); prefatorial (pref-e- 
td'ri-al, -Id'), serving as a preface or introduc¬ 
tion.— adv.t. prefato'rially, prefatorily (pref'a- 
tar-i-li). — adj. pref'atory, pertaining to a preface: 
serving as an introduction: introductory. [Fr. 
preface —L.L. prefatia for L. praefatiS—prae, 
fari,fStus, to speak.] 

prefara, pri-fSrd', a Spenserian form of preferred 
(pad. and pa.p.). 

prefect, praefect, pri'/ekt, n. one placed in author¬ 
ity over others: a commander: a school pupil 
with some measure of authority over others; in 
France, the administrative head of a department. 
— adJ. prefectorial (pre-fek-to'ri-ai, -to'). — n. 
prd'fcctship.— adj. prefect'vral (pri-).—n. pre'- 
fecture, the office, term of office, or district of a 
prefect: the house or office occupied by a 
prefect. [O.Fr. prefect (Fr. prifet) and L. 
praefecius, pa.p. of praeficire—prae, facire, to 
make.] 

pntaztpri-fir', v.t. to set in front (obs.): to put 
forward, offer, submit, present, for acceptance 
or consideration (arch.): to promote: to ad¬ 
vance: to hold in higher estimation: to choose 
or select before others: to like better (with to, 
or rather than; not with than alone):— pr.p. 
preferring (pri-fUr’ing); pa.t. and pa.p. preferred 
(pri-fUrd'). — n. preferaMl'ity (pref-).—adJ, pref'- 
erable (obs. prefen'able, pri-f&r’), to be pre¬ 


ferred: having priority.—^v. pref'eraUy, by 
choice: in preference.—:ii. ^f'erence, the act 
of choosing fhvouring, or liking one above an¬ 
other: estimation above another: die state of 
being preferred: that which is preferred: pri¬ 
ority: an advantage given to one over another: 
a card game resembling auction bridge.—mCf. 
preferential (pref-ar-en’shi), having, giving or 
allowing, a preference.—lu. preferen'tUauuit 
prefcren'tialiat, one who favours a preferential 
tariff.— adv. preferen'tially.— ns. prefer'ment, ad¬ 
vancement: promotion: superior place, esp. in 
the Church; preferr'er.—preference aiwres, or 
stock, shares or stock on which the dividends 
must be paid before those on other kinds; 
preferential tariff, one by which lower customs 
duties are imposed on goods from certain 
countries than on goods from others. [Fr. 
pr^irer —L. praeferre—ferre, to bear.] 
prefigure, pr^g'ar, v.i. to imagine beforehand: 
to foreshadow by a type.— adj. prefig'urate (-d- 
rat), prefigured.— v.t. to prefigure.—it. prefigfirft'- 
tion.— adj. prefig'urfttive.—n. preflg'urement (-ar- 
mant). [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prefix, fre-Jiks', v.t. to put before, or at the 
beginning: to fix beforehand.— ns. pre'flk, a 
particle or word put before, and usually joined 
to, a word to affect its meaning: a title.placed 
before a name, as Mr, Sir; prefixion (-fik'shan), 
preflx'ture. [L. praefigire, -fixurn—figira^. to 
fix.] 

pnfhiiaitiott, pre-flo-ra'shan, -fid-, (bot.) n. aestiva¬ 
tion. [Pfx. pre- (2), L. fids, ftdris, flower.] ' 
prefoUation, pr€-fd-li-S'shan, (bot.) n. vernation. 

[Pfx. pre- (2), L. folium, leaf.) 
preform, pre-form', vd. to form beforehand 
(Shak.y. to determine the shape of beforehand. 
— ns. prHormi'tion; prSformk'tionism; pri- 
formi'tionist, a believer in the now exploded 
theory that the plant or animal (and therefore 
all its descendants) was already preformed in 
the germ (the ovum according to the ovists, the 
sperm according to the animalculists) and had 
only to be unfolded without formation of any 
new parts.— adj. pr£for'mative. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prefrontal, pre-front'l, -frunt'l, adj. in front of, 
or in the forepart of, the frontal bone, lobe, 
scale, etc.— n. a bone or scale so situated. [Pfx. 
pre- (1).] 

pntulgmt,pre-/urjant, adj. extremely bright. [Pfx. 
pre- (3).] 

pre-glacial, pre-gla'shi, adj. earlier than the glacial 
period. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

pregnable, preg'na-bl, adj. that may be taken by 
assault or force: vulnerable. [Fr. prenabJe — 
prendre, to take; sec impregnable.] 
pregnant, preg'nant, adj. with child or younf;: 
impregnated: fertile: timing: fruitful; fruit¬ 
ful in results: momentous: significant: threat¬ 
ening: freighted: swelling: full of thoughts, 
ready-witted, inventive: full of promise: dis¬ 
posed, ready, apt, ready to act (Shak.): full of 
meaning: pithy and to the purpose: conveying 
a compressed meaning beyond what the gram¬ 
matical construction can strictly carry: weighty: 
cogent: obvious: clear.— ns. preg'nance (obs.), 
pieg'nancy.^— adv. preg'nantly. [L. ptaegnans, 
-antis, from earlier praegnSs, -Stis, ap|>.— prae 
and the root of gndsci, to be bom; but in some 
meanings from or confused with O.Fr. preignant, 
pr.p. of preindre —L. premfre, to press.] 
pregustatimi, pri-gus-ta'shan, n. a foretaste. [Pfx. 
pre- (2).] 

prehallnx, pre-hal'uks, n, a rudimentaiy inner¬ 
most toe. [Pfx. pre- (1).] 
prebeminence, an obsolete spelling of pre¬ 
eminence. 

prehead, pri-hend', v.t. to seize (rare). — at^s. 


pr».«ngage', vd. pre- (2). 


pre-engage'ment, it. pre- (2). 


Nmitral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for ceruin sounds in foreigo words, i t p. viii 
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prdwn'iiUe (rare), capable of being grasped; 
prAea'tUe i-sll), capable of grasping—also prc- 
oen'eive, preheMd'nal (pri-), prehen'sory (jpr/-). 
— ns. prwemilhy (pri-hen~sil'l-tl); pr^naion 
(pri-hen'shsn); prehen'sor, one who seizes. [L. 
praehendire, -hensum, to seize.] 
prehistoric, -al, prf~his-tor'lk, • 9 I, a^is. of a time 
before extant historical records.— n. prShis* 
tb'rian.— adv. prehistor'icalljr.— n. prOrn'tory. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prehnite, prdn'it, n. a zeolite-like mineral, an acid 
calcium aluminium silicate, usu. a pale green. 
[Named after Col. van Prehn, who brought it 
from South Africa in the 18th century.] 
prehuman, pri-hi'man, adi- at a stage of develop¬ 
ment before full humanity has been developed: 
earlier than the appearance of man. [Pfx. pre- 
( 2)1 

preif, preife, pref, obs. forms of proof, 
pre-ignition, pri-ig-nish'sn, n. too-early ignition 
of the chaige in an internal combustion engine. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prejink, pri-Jlngk'. Same as pcriink. 
prejudge, pri-Ji^', v.i. to judge or decide upon 
brfore hraring the whole case: to condemn un- 
, heard.— n. prejudg'ment (also prejudge'mcnt). 
‘ — a4l‘ prejudicant (pre-J^d'i-ksnt). —v.r. pre- 
jud'icdte, to judge beforehand.—v.i. to form an 
opinion beforehand.— n. prejndic&'tion.— ad}. 
prejttd'icfttive. [L. praeJUdicare.] 
prejudice, prej'db-dh, n. a judgment or opinion 
formed beforehand or without due examination: 
a prejudgment (obs.)-, (Spens. prejudize) prog¬ 
nostication : prepossession in favour of or (usu.) 
against anything: bias: injury or hurt: dis¬ 
advantage.—v.t. to fill with prejudice: to pre¬ 
possess: to bias the mind of: to injure or 
hurt: to prejudge, esp. unfavourably (obs.).— 
ad}s. prej'udiced, having prejudice: biased; 
prejudicial (-dish’l), injurious: detrimental: pre¬ 
judiced (obs.): (pre-Jdb-) relating to matters to 
be decided before a case comes into court.— 
adv. prejttdic'ially.—^without prejudice, a phrase 
used to r^uire an understanding that nothing 
said at this stage is to detract from one’s rights 
or to damage claims arising from future de¬ 
velopments. [Fr. prejudice, wrong, and L. 
praejudicium—Judicium, judgment.] 
prelate, prel'ii, n. an ecclesiastic of high rank: 
a chief priest: a clergyman:—/cm. prel'atess.— 
ns. prelacy (prel'»-si), the office of a prelate; the 
order of bishops or the bishops collectively: 
chur^ government by prelates: episcopacy; 
prerateahip.—odir. prelatial (pri-l&‘sh»D, of a 
prelate; prelatic (pri-lat'tk), -al, pertaining to 
prelates or prelacy: (in hostility) episcopal or 
episcopalian.— adv. prelat'ically.— n. preUl'tion, 
preferment: promotion: eminence.— v.t. and 
v.i. pral'atise, -ize, to make or to become 

S relatical.— adj. prel'atish (MUt.). —ns. prel'at- 
im, (usu. hostile) episcopacy or episcopalianism: 
domination by prelates; preratist, an upholder 
of prelacy; prel'ature, prel'aty (MUt.), prelacy. 
[Fr. prilat —L. praelStus — prae, before and latus, 
borne.] 

prelect, pri-lekt', v.i. to lecture.— ns. prelec'tion; 
prelec'tor, a public reader or lecturer. [L. 
praehgire, -lectum — prae, leglre, to read.] 
prelibation, pri-li-bS'shsn, n. a foretaste: an 
offering of first-fruits. [L. praelibatid, -dnis — 
prae, llbdre, to taste.] 

pnUmiaary,pri~tlm’lH-9-rl, ad}, introductory: pre¬ 
paratory: preceding or preparing for the main 
matter.^—n. that which precedes: introduction 
(often in pi., prelim'inaries): a preliminary or 
entrance examination (in student slang shortened 
to prelim'): (in pi.) preliminary pages—^titles, 
prt&ce, contents, introduction, etc. (in printers' 


slang prelims').— adv. prelim'inarily. [L. prae, 
timen, -lids, threshold.] 

prellngual, pri-ling‘gwal, ad}, before the use of 
language. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prelude, prel'Bd, n. a preliminary performance or 
action: an event preceding and leading up to 
another of greater importance: a preliminary 
strain, passage, or flourish, often improvised 
(mus.): an introduction or first movement of a 
suite: a movement preceding a fugue: an over¬ 
ture: an introductory voluntary: a short inde¬ 
pendent composition such as might be the 
introduction to another, or developed out of 
the prelude in the literal sense.— v.t. (prel'Sd, for¬ 
merly and still by some pri-lUd, -l^d') to pre¬ 
cede as a prelude, serve as prelude to: to intro¬ 
duce with a prelude: to perform as a prelude.— 
r./. to furnish a prelude: to perform a prelude: to 
serve as a prelude.—^Also (iu.)preludio(pre-/d(!i'di- 
d; It.), praelttdium(pri-/do'(//-o'Sm; L.),prelu'sion 
(~zh»n). — adjs. preludial and preludious (pri-ldo', 
or both rare); prelusive (-too' or -iB’siv), 
of the nature of a prelude: introductory.— advs. 
prelu'sively; prelu sorily— adJ. prelu'sory (-S9-ri), 
introductory. [Fr. prelude —L.L. praeiudium — 
L. iBddre, to play.] 

premandibular, pre-man-dib'a-br, ad}, in front of 
the lower jaw.— n. a bone so placed in fishes, 
etc. [Pfx. pre- (I).] 

premature, prem's'tOr, prim', or -tfir', adJ. ripe 
before the time; unduly early.— adv. prema- 
ture'Iy (or prem', prfm‘). — ns. premature'ness 
(orprem'); prematur'ity. [L.praemdtBrus — prae. 
mdturus, ripe.] 

premaxilla, pri-maks-U's, n. a bone in front of 
the maxilla.— adJ. premaxiH'ary (or -maks ').— 
n. the premaxilla. [Pfx. pre- (I).] 
premeditate, pri-med’i-tat, v.t. to meditate upon 
beforehand: to design previously.—v.i. to de¬ 
liberate beforehand.— adv. premed'ititedly.—n. 
premeditii'tion.— adJ. premed'itStive. [L. prae~ 
medltdri, Stus — prae, meditarl, to meditate.] 
premier, prem'i-ar, -yar, by some prem'i-ar, for¬ 
merly also pri-mer', ad}, prime or first; chief: 
most ancient (her.). — n. the first or chief: the 
prime minister: the Secretary of State (U.S .).— 
n. premiire (prem-yer’, prem'ysr; Fr., fern.), a 
leading actress, dancer, etc.: first performance 
of a play or film—also adJ. — v.t. to give a first 
performance of.— n. prem'iership. [Fr.,—L. 
primarius, of the first rank— primus, first.] 
premilienarian, pri-mll-an-S'ri’an. n. a believer in 
the premillennial coming of Christ.—Also adJ. 
— n. premillena'nanism. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
premiliennial, pri-mil-en'ysl, ad}, before the 
millennium.— ns. premillenn'ialism, premillen- 
arianism; premillenn'ialist. [Pfx. pre-(2).] 
premise, premiss, prem’is, n. a proposition stated 
or assumed for after-reasoning, esp. one of the 
two propositions in a syllogism from which the 
conclusion is drawn (tog.): (in the form premise 
only, usu. in pi. prem'ises) the matter set forth 
at the beginning of a deed: the beginning of a 
deed setting forth its subject-matter: the afore¬ 
said, hence, a building and its adjuncts, esp. a 
public-house: a presupposition: a condition 
stipulated beforehand (Shak.); antecedent hap¬ 
penings or circumstances (Shak.). — v.t. premise 
(pri~miz', also prem’is), to mention or state 
first, or by way of introduction: to prefix: to 
state or assume as a premise: to p^orm or 
administer beforehand (med,). — adJ. premi'sed 
(Shak.), sent before due time. [Fr. premisse and 
L. (sententia, etc.) praemissa, (a sentence, etc.) 
put before— mittlre, missum, to send.] 
premium, pri'mMm, n. a reward: a pri»: a 
bounty: payment made for insurance: a fee 
for admission as a pupil for a profession: ex- 


premar'ital, ad}, pre- (2). 
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cess over orii^nal price or par—opp. to dls‘ 
count', anytl^g onered as an incentive:—p/. 
pre'iniaiiiB.—Preminm Bond, a Government bond, 
the holder of which gains no interest, but is 
eligible for a money prize allotted by draw held 
at stated intervals.—at a premium, above par. [L. 
firaemium—prae, above, entire, to buy.] 
fnmolar, pri-md'br, adj. in front of the true 
molar teeth.— n. a tooth between the canine and 
the molars (called molar or milk>molar in the 
milk dentition). [Pfx. pre* (1).] 
premonlsh, pre-mon'ish, v.t. to admonish or warn 
beforehand.— n. premonition (pre-ni»n-lsh'9n), a 
forewarning: a feeling that something is going 
to happen.— adis. premonitive ipri-mon'), pre- 
mim'itory, giving warning or notice beforehand. 
—n. premon'itor, one who, or tluit which, gives 
warning beforehand.— adv. preroon'itorily. [On 
the model of admonish—L. praemanire — monere, 
to warn.] 

premonstrant. See Premonstratensian. 
Premonstratenaian,pr/-mon-j/ra>(e/i ‘sh(,y)»n, -si-an, 
adi- of an order of canons regular, the hior- 
bertines or White Canons, founded by St 
Norbert, in 1119, at Preniontre, near Laon, or of 
a corresponding order of nuns.—n. a member 
of the order.—Also (n. and adf.) premon'strant. 
[L. prilum monstratum, the meadow pointed 
out, or {locus) praemdnstraius, (the place) fore* 
shown (in a vision), i.e. Primontri.] 
premorse, prl-mors’, adi. ending abruptly, as if 
bitten off. [L. praemorsus, bitten in front—pror, 
mordere, morsum, to bite.] 
premosaic, pri-mu~za’ik, adj. before the time of 
Moses, [^x. pre- (2), Mosaic.] 
premotion, pre-ntd'sh»n, n. an (esp. divine) im¬ 
pulse determining the will.—v.t. premove'.— n. 
premove'ment. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prenasal, pre-na'zl, adj. in front of the nose.— 
n. a bone at the tip of the nose, as in pigs. [Pfx. 
pre- (1).] 

preiiatal, pre-na’tl, adj. before birth. [Pfx. pre- 

( 2 )] 

prenominate, pri-nom'in-St, {Shak.) adi- fore- 
named.— v.t. to name dr state beforehand. [Pfx. 
pre- (2).] 

prenotion, pre-nd'shzn, n. preconception. [Pfx. 
pre- (2).] 

prent, prent, {Scot.). Same as prut, 
prentice, ’prentice, pren'tis, aphetic for apprentice. 
— n. pren'ticeship, 'pren'ticeship. 
prenzie, app. adj. in Skak. {Measure for Measure, 
111, i. 92, 9S) conjectured to mean primsie; 
according to others princely: or connected with 
prone (homily): or Fr. prenez garde: or a mis¬ 
print. 

preoccupy, pre-ok'd-pi, v.t. to occupy, fill, or {obs.) 
wear brforehand or before others: to take or 
have possession of to the exclusion of others 
or other things: to fill the mind of: to pre¬ 
judice.— ns. preocc'upancy, occupying before 
others: condition of being preoccupied: prS- 
occ'upant, a prior occupant.— v.t. prCocc upate, 
to preoccupy: to anticipate.— n. prioccupA'- 
tion.— adJ. prcocc'upied, already occupied: lost 
in thought, abstracted: having one’s attention 
wholly taken up by (with with): of a genus or 
species name, not available for adoption because 
it has already bren applied to another group. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

preoption, pre-op'shm, n. first choice. (Pfx. pre- 

( 2 ).] 

preoral, pri-d’rai. S', ad/, in front of the mouth. 
— adv. preo'rally. [Pfx. pre- (1).] 
preordain, priSr-dSn', v.t, to ordain, appoint, 
or determme beforehand.—it. preordain'ment.— 
v.t. preor'der, arrange or ordain beforehand.— 
ns. preor'dinsince, a rule previously established: 


that which is ordained beforehand; preordini'- 
tion, preordaining. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prep, prep, adj. {coll, contr. for) preparatory.—n. 
school slang for preparation, preparation of 
lessons: a preparatory school: a pupil in a 
preparatory school.—^Also v.r. 
prepaid. Src prepay. 

prepare, pri-pSr', v.t. to make ready or fit: to 
bring into a suitable state: to dispose: to 
adapt: to train, as for an examination: to get 
up, learn: to provide, furnish {arch.): to sub¬ 
ject to a process for bringing into a required 
state: to make, produce: to cook and dress: 
to lead up to.— v.i. to make oneself ready: to 
make preparation.— n. preparation {Shak.). — n. 
preparation (prep-a-rd'sAan), the act of preparing: 
preliminary arrangement: course of being pre¬ 
pared: preliminary study of prescribed class- 
work: readiness: that which is prepared or 
made up, as a medicine: an anatomical or other 
specimen prepared for study or preservation: 
the day before the Sabbath or other Jewish 
feast-day: devotional exercises introducing an 
office: the previous introduction, as an integral 
part of a chord, of a note continued into a 
succeeding dissonance {mus.). — adJ. preparative 
{pri-par'a-tiv), serving to prepare: preliminary. 
— If. that which prepares the way: preparation. 
— adv. prepar'atively.—n. prepar'ator.— adv. pre- 
par'atorily.— adj. prepar'atory, preparing: pre¬ 
vious: introductory.— adv. preparatorily.— at^. 
prepared {pri-pard'), made ready, fit, or suitable: 
ready.— adv. prepft'rcdly.— ns. prep&redness; pre- 
pA'rer.—^preparatory school, one which prepares 
pupils for a public or other higher school.—be 
prepared to, to be ready, or be willing, to (do 
something). [Fr. priparer —L. praeparare — prae, 
parare, to make ready.] 

prepay, pre'pa', v.t. to pay before or in advance. 
— adJ. pre'paid'.— adj. prepay'able.—n. prepay'- 
ment. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

pr«ipeBae,pri-pens\ adj. premeditated: intentional, 
chiefly in the phrase ’malice prepense’ malice 
aforethought or intentional.— v.t. (Spew.) to con¬ 
sider.— adv. prepeose'ly.— adJ. prepens'ive (Field¬ 
ing). [O.Fr. purpense.l 

prepollence, pri-pol'ans, it. predominance.— n. pre- 
poU'ency.— ad/, prepoll'ent. [L.L. praepollentia 
— prae, pollere, to be strong.] 
prepollex, pre-pol'eks, n. in some animals, a 
rudimentary innermost finger. [Pfx. pre- O)-! 
preponderate, pri-pon'dar-St, v.t. to weigh more: 
to turn the balance: to prevail or exceed in 
number, quantity, importance, influence, or 
force.— v.t. {lit. or fig.) to outweigh.— ns. pre- 
pon'dcrance, prcpon'dcrancy.— adj. prepon'der- 
ant.— advs. prepon'derantly, prepon'derfttingly. 
[L.praeponderare, -Slum—prae,ponderSre, -Stum, 
to weigh—gondus, a weight.] 
preponderate, pri-pon'da-rSt, (Fielding) v.t. and 
V.I. to ponder beforehand. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
preposition, prep-a-zish'an, n. a word placed 
usually before a n6un or its equivalent to mark 
some relation: a prefix (obs.): (pri-) position 
in front.— adj. preposi'tional (prep-). — adv. prep- 
osi'tionally.— adj. prepositive (pri-poz’i-tiv), put 
before: prefixed.— n. praepost’or, prepos'itor, a 
school prefect (for L. praepositus). [L. prae- 
positid, Snls — praeponire, -positum — prae, pdn- 
ire, to place.] 

pttipos.wn,pri-pOz-es\ v.t. to possess beforehand: 
to take beforehand: to fill beforehand, as the 
mind with some opinion or feeling: to pre¬ 
occupy: to bias or prejudice, esp. favourably. 
— adjs. prepossessed', biased, prejudiced: pre- 
possess'ing, tending to prepossess: making a 
favourable impression.— adv. prepossess'ingly.— 
It. preposesssion (-esh’an), previous possession: 


prenu'bile, aed- pre- (2). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: 


prepacked', ad/, pre- (2). 

eVa-mant: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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prepcMlerous 


preoccupation: bias, usually favourable. [Pfx. 

P»- (2).! 

preposterous, pri-pos’tf-r»s, a<^\ lit. inverted, hav¬ 
ing or putting the last first (rare): contrary to 
the order of nature or reason: utterly absurd. 
—odK.prepos'terously.— r. prepos'terousness. [L. 
praeposterus—prae, before, posterus, after—-post, 
after.] 

prepotent, pr€-pd‘t»nt, adl- powerful in a very 
high degree: prevailing over others or another 
in taking effect: having power to transmit to 
offspring more characteristics than the other 
parent: taking precedence in effect.— ns. pre- 
po'tence, prepo'tency. [Pfx. pre- (3).] 
pre-print, pre'-print, n. part of a publication 
printed in advance. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prepuce, prf'pBs, n. the loose skin of the penis, 
the for^in.— adj, preputial {pri-p&'shy»l, ~sh»l). 
[L. praeputium.} 

prepunctual, pre-pungk'iu-sl, adj. more than 
punctual: coming before time. [Pfx. pre-(3).] 
Pre-Raphaelite, (or, as spelt by D. G. Rossetti) 
Praeraphaelite, pr€-raf’a-»l-it, n, one who seeks 
to return to the spirit and manner of painters 
before the time of Raphael (1483-IS20): a 
member of a group (the Pre-Raphaelite Brother¬ 
hood, or ‘P.R.B.’, 1848) of painters and others 
(D. G. Rossetti, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
Millais, etc.) who practised or advocated a 
truthful, almost rigid, adherence to natural 
forms and effects.—Also adj. — ns. Pre-Raph'ael- 
ism, Pre-Raph'aelitism.— adjs. Pre-Raphaelist'ic, 
Pre-Raphaelitist'ic; Pre-Rapbaelit'ish. [Pfx. pre- 
(2), Raphael, and .Suff. -ite.] 
pre-Reformation, pre-ref-sr-ma’shen, adj. before 
the Reformation: dating from before the 
Reformation. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prerelease, pre-ri-les', n. release of a cinemato¬ 
graph film before the normal date: exhibition 
of a film so released.—Also adi- [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
prerequisite, pre-rck'wi-zit, n. a condition or 
requirement that must previously be satisfied. 
— adj. required as a condition of something else. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prerogative, pri-rog'^-th, n. a peculiar privilege 
shared by no other: a right arising out of one’s 
rank, position, or nature: the right of voting 
first (rare). — adj. arising out of, or held by, 
prerogative: voting first.— adj- prerog'atived, 
(Shak.) having a prerogative.— adv. prerog'a- 
tively.—Prerogative Court, formerly a court 
having jurisdiction over testamentary matters. 
—royal prerogative, the rights which a sovereign 
has by right of office, which are different in 
different countries. [L. praerogativus, asked 
first for his vote— prae, rogare, -dtum, to ask.] 
prerosion, pre-ro’zhan, n. corrosion of a crystal 
by a solvent forming new faces (prerosion faces) 
on the corners and edges. [L. praerddfre, 
-rdsum, to gnaw at the tip— rddSre, to gnaw.] 
prerupt, pri-rupt', adi- broken off; abrupt. [L. 
praeruptus — prae, rumpire, to break.] 
presage, pres'ij, formerl]^ also pri-sdj', n. a prog¬ 
nostic: an omen: an indication of the future: 
a foreboding: a presentiment.— v.t. presage 
(pri-sq;'), to portend; to forebode: to warn of 
as something to come: to forecast: to point 
out, reveal (Spens.): to have a presentiment of. 
— v.l. to have or utter a presage.— adi- presage'- 
ful.— ns. preaage'ment (obs.); presag'er. [L. 
praesdglum, a foreboding— prae, sagas, pro¬ 
phetic.] 

presanctify, pre-sangk’ll-fi, v.t. to consecrate 
beforehand.— n. presanctificft'tion. [Pfx. pre- 
( 2 ).] 

presbyopia, prez-bi-o'pi-9, n. difficulty in accom¬ 
modating the eye to near,vision, a defect in¬ 
creasing with age—also pres'byopy.— n. pres'- 
bgrape, one so affected.— adj. presbyopic (-op'ik). 
[Or. presbys, old, ops, opos, the eye.] 


presbyte, prez'bit, n. eytmologicaify an old man 
but used for one who is presbyopic. [Or. 
presbytis, an old man.] 

presbyter, prez'bi-tar, n, an elder: a minister 
or priest in rank between a bishop and a 
deacon: a member of a presbytery: a Presby¬ 
terian (obs.). — adj. presbii^'eral, of a presbyter 
or presbyters.—n. presbyt'erate, the office of 
presbyter: a body of presbyters: the order of 
presbyters.— adj. presbyterial (-ti'ri-»l), of a 
presbytery: of church government by elders.— 
adv. presbytS'rialiy.— adj. Presbyte'rian, pertain¬ 
ing to, or maintainmg the system of, church 
government by presbyters: of a church so 
governed.— n. a member of such a church: an 
upholder of the Presbyterian system.— v.t. and 
v.i. PresbytS'rianise, -ize, to make or become 
Presbyterian: to move towards Presbyterianism. 
— ns. Presbyte'rianism, the form of church 
government by presbyters; pres'bytership; 
pres'bytery, a church court ranking next above 
the kirk-session, consisting of the ministers and 
one ruling elder from each church within a 
certain district: the district so represented: the 
Presbyterian system: part of a church reserved 
for the officiating priests, the eastern extremity: 
a priest's house (R.C.].—Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Cameromans; United Presbyterian 
Church, a religious body formed by the union 
of the Secession and Relief Churches in 1847, 
included in the United Free Church from 1900, 
and (except a minority) in the Church of Scot¬ 
land from 1929. [Or. presbyteros, comp, of 
presbys, old.] 

prescience,pre'.vA(y)aRs, .shi-»ns,pre‘ ,.si-ans, n. fore¬ 
knowledge: foresight.— adj. pre'seient.— adv. 
pre'sciently. [L. praesciens, -enlis, pr.p. of 
praescire — prae, scire, to know.] 
prescientific, pre-si-an-tif'ik, adi- before the scien¬ 
tific age, before knowledge was systematised. 
[Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prescind, pri-sind', v.t- to cut off, cut short, separ¬ 
ate: to abstract.— v.i. to withdraw the attention 
(usu. with from). — adj. prescind'ent.— n. pre- 
scission (pri-sish'an). [L. praescindfre, to cut off 
in front.] 

presciuus, pre', pre'shyas, adj. prescient. [L. 
praescius — praescire; cf. prescience.] 
prescisson. See prescind. 

prescribe, pri-skrih', v.t. to lay down as a rule or 
direction: to give as an order; to appoint; 
to give directions for, as a remedy (nied.): to 
limit, set bounds to: to claim by prescription. 
—v.i. to lay down rules: to give or make out a 
prescription (med.): to make a claim on account 
of long possession: to bec.ime of no force 
through time.— ns. prescrib'er; prescript (pre'- 
skript; formerly -skript'), an ordinance or rule: 
a remedy or treatment prescribed.— adj. (pre' 
or -skript') prescribed.—«. prescriptibil'ity (pr/-). 
— adj. prescrip'tible, subject to prescription: 
invalidated by lapse of time.—n. prescrip'tion, 
act of prescribing or directing: a written direc¬ 
tion for the preparation of a medicine (med.): 
a recipe: custom continued until it becomes a 
right or has the force of law (law): limitation 
of time within which action may be taken (law). 
— adi. prescrip'tive, prescribing, laying down 
rules: consisting in, or acquired by, custom or 
long-continued use: customary.— adv. prescrip'- 
tively.—R. prescrip'tiveness. [L. praescribire, 
-scriptum, to write before, lay down in advance, 
demur to— prae, scribire, to write.] 
prescutum, pre-skS'tam, n. in insects, a tergal 
plate in front of the scutum. [Pfx. pre- (1).] 
preselect, pre-sl-lekt', v.t. to select beforehand.— 
ns. presefec'tion; preselec'tor, a component of a 
radio receiver, improving reception. [Pfx. pre- 
( 2 ).] 

presence, prez'am, n. fact or state of being present 


file,/dr; mS, hur (her); mine; mote, for; mule; moan,fddt; dhen (then) 



—opp. to absence: immediate neighbourhood: 
a presence-chamber or other pl^ where a 
great personage is: an assembly, esp. of great 
persons: a present personality: impression 
made by one's bearing, esp. imposing bearing: 
something felt or imagined to be present.— 
pres'ence-chamber, the room in which a great 
personage receives company.—presence of mind, 
power of keeping one’s wits about one: cool¬ 
ness and readiness in emergency, danger, or 
surprise; real presence, the true and substantial 
presence, according to the belief of Roman 
Catholics, of the body and blood of Christ 
in the eucharist. [O.Fr.,—L. praesentia; see 
following words.] 

presension. See presentient. 

present, prez'ant, adj. in the place in question or 
implied—opp.toodreM/: athand: ready: found 
or existing in the thing in question: before the 
mind: attentive, watchful, not absent-minded: 
now under view or consideration: now existing: 
not past or future: denoting time just now, or 
making a general statement (gram.): in or of 
the present tense: immediate.—n. that which is 
present: the present time: the present tense: 
a verb in the present tense: present business or 
occasion: present document or (in pi.) writings. 
— adj. presendal (prl-zen’shO, relating to pre¬ 
sence: having, or implying actual presence: 
present: as if present: formed from the present 
tense.— n. presentiajity (-shi-al'i-tl). — aiivs. pre- 
sen'tially; pres'ently, at present, now (obs. or 
Scot, and U.S.): for the time being (obs.): at 
once (oii.v.): before long: directly, immediately, 
necessarily.— n. pres'entness.— atf/. pres'ent-day', 
belonging to or found in the present time, con¬ 
temporary.—at present, at the present time, 
now; for the present, for the moment: now for 
the time being. [O.Fr.,—L. praesens, -sentis, 
present.] 

present, prez'ent, n. a gift. [O.Fr. present, orig. 
presence, hence gift (fVom the phrase mettre en 
present d, put into the presence of, hence offer 
as a gift to).] 

present, pri-zent", v.t. to set before one, introduce 
into presence or to notice, cognisance, or ac¬ 
quaintance: to introduce at court: to introduce 
to the public, as on the stage: to put on the 
stage: to exhibit to view: to have as a charac¬ 
teristic; to put forward: to proffer: to make a 
gift of: to appoint to a benefice: to nominate 
to a foundation: to put forward or bring up 
for examination, trial, dedication, a degree, 
consideration, etc.: to deliver: to bestow some¬ 
thing upon, endow (with with): to represent, 
depict, or symbolise: to represent the character 
of, act, personate (arch.): to point, direct, aim, 
turn in some direction: to apply: to offer the 
greetings of, ‘remember’ (obs.): to hold vertip 
cally in front of the body in salute to a superior 
(mil.): (refl.) to come into presence, attend, 
appear: (reft.) to offer (occur).— v.i. to make 
presentation to a living: to offer: to be directed, 
to be in position for coming first (obstetrics). — 
n. the position of a weapon in presenting arms 
or in aiming.— n. presentabil'ity.— atO- present'- 
able, capable of being presented: fit to be pre¬ 
sented: fit to be seen: passable.—a</v. present'- 
ably.— <n. presentation (prez-an-td'shsn), act of 
presenting: mode of presenting: right of pre¬ 
senting: that which is presented: immediate 
cognition: a setting forth, as of a truth: repre¬ 
sentation.— adj. that has been presented: of 
or for presentation.—presents'tional.— ns. 
presenta'tionism, the doctrine of immediate cog¬ 
nition of objects; presents'tionist.— adf. pre- 
sentative (pri-zent'a-tir), subject to right of pre¬ 
sentation: presenting to the mind (esp. that 
which is not imitative): pertaining to immediate 
cognition.—as. presentee (prez~an-te'), one who 


is presented to a ben^e ; presenter (pri-zent'ar). 
— adj. present'ive, presentinit > conc^tion to 
the mind, not a mere relation.— ns. preaeat'- 
iveness; present'ment, act of presenting: a 
statement: a iury’s statement to a court of 
matters within its knowledge: a representation: 
an image, delineation, picture: a presentation 
to consciousness.—present arms, to bring the 
weapon to a vertical position in front of the 
body. [O.Fr. presenter —L. praesentSre — 
praesens, present (in place or time).] 
presentient, pre-sen'sh(y)ant, adj. having a pre¬ 
sentiment.—/!. prSsen'sion. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
presentiment, pri-zent'i-mant, sometimes -sent', n. 
a foreboding, esp. of evil.— adj. presentimental 
(-ment'l). [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
presentment. See present (3). • 

preserve, pri-zdrv', v.t. to keep safe from harm 
or loss: to keep alive: to keep in existence: to 
retain: to maintain, keep up: to guard against 
shooting or fishing by unauthorised ^rsons: 
to keep sound: to keep from or guard against 
decay: to pickle, season, or otherwise treat for 
keeping.— V.I. to preserve game, fish, ground, or 
water, etc.— n. preserved fruit or jam (often in 
pi.): a place or water where shooting or fiahing 
is preserved: anything regarded as closed or 
forbidden to outsiders: (in pi.) spectacles to 
protect the eyes from dust or strong light.—n. 
preservabil'ity.— adj. prcserv'able.— n. preservft'- 
tion (prez-). — adj. preser'valive, serving to pre¬ 
serve.— n. a preserving agent: a safeguard: a 
prophylactic.— adj. and n. preser'vatory.—n. 
preserv'er. [Fr. preserver—L. prae, servare, to 
keep.] 

preses, praeses, pre'siz, (chiefly Scot.) n. a president 
or chairman. [L. praeses, -idis—praesidere; see 
preside.] 

pre-shrink, prr-s/ir/ngfc', y.t. to shrink (cloth) be¬ 
fore it is made up into garments, etc. [Pfx. 
pre- (2).] 

preside, pri-zid', v.i. to be in the chair: to be at 
the head; to superintend; to be guardian or 
tutelary god: to be at the organ or piano (orig. 
as a kind of conductor).— v.t. (rare) to be at 
the head of.— ns. presidency (prez'i-dan-si), the 
office of a president, or his dignity, term of 
office, jurisdiction, or residence: each of three 
main divisions of India (hist.): a Mormon 
governing council; pres'ident, one who is chosen 
to preside over the meetings of a society, con¬ 
ference, etc.: the elected head of a republic: 
the head of a board, council, or department of 
government: the title of the head of certain 
colleges, universities, and other institutions: a 
colonial or slate governor (hist.): the chairman 
of a company, a bank governor, or head of an 
organisation generally ((J.S.), — adj- (Milt.) pre¬ 
siding, superintending.— n. pres'identess.— adj. 
presidential ^den'shl), presiding: of a president 
or presidency. — n. pres'identship.—presiding 
officer, a person in charge of a polling-place.— 
Lord President, the presiding judge of the Court 
of Session; Lord President of the Council, a 
member of the House of Lords who presides 
over the privy council. [Fr. presider —L. prae- 
sidere — prae, sedire, to sit.] 
president, (Spens., Shak., Milt.) for precedent, 
president. See preside. 

presidial, pri-s/d'i-a/, aiU. pertaining to a garrison, 
a presidio, or a president: provincial (Fr. hist.). 
— adj. presid'iary, garrisoning: of a garrison. 
—/!< presid'io (Sp. Amer., etc.), a military post: 
a penal settlement; presid'ium, a standing com¬ 
mittee in the Soviet system (also praesidium). 
[L. praesidium, a garrison— praesidere, to pre¬ 
side.] 

presignify, pre-sig'ni-fi, v.t. to intimate before¬ 
hand.— n. presignilicft'tion. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
press, pf'es, formerly also preace, prease, preasse. 
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etc., pris, v,t. to exert a pudiing force upon: 
to cquefcze: to compress: to clasp: to thrust 
onwards or downwards: to squeeze out: to 
imprint, stamp, print: to flatten, condense, d^, 
shape, or smooth by weight or other squeezing 
fOE^t to put to death by application of heavy 
weights: to bear heavily on to harass: to 
beset: to uru strongly: to invite with per¬ 
sistent warmth: to offer urgently or abundantly 
(with upon): to throng, crowd: to present to 
the mind with earnestness: to lay stress upon: 
to hurry on with great speed.—v./. to exert 
pressure: to push with force: to crowd: to 
go forward with violence: to be ur^nt in 
application, entreaty, or effort; to strive: to 
stiidn: to strive to do too much, to the loss of 
ease and effectiveness {golf), —n. an act of press¬ 
ing: pressure: crowd: crowding: thick of a 
fight: stress: urgency: a cupboard or shelved 
closet or recess: a bookcase: an apparatus for 
pressing: a printing-machine: printing: a print¬ 
ing organisation: often extended to a pub¬ 
lishing house: printing activities: newspapers 
and periodicals collectively: the journalistic pro¬ 
fession: a common name for a newspaper: 
reception by newspapers and periodicals gener¬ 
ally.— ns. presa'er; press'ful; press'ing, action of 
verb to press: article, articles, made from the 
same mould or press, esp. gramophone records.— 
adj. urgent: importunate: crowding.— ttd\. press'- 
ingiy.—n pression {presh'ani rare), pressure: 
impress.—press'-i^nt, one who arranges for 
newspaper advertising and publicity, esp. for an 
actor or theatre; press'-bed, a bed enclosed in a 
cupboard, or folding up into it; press'-book, a 
book printed at a private presj; press'-box, 
an erection provided for the use of reporters 
at sports, shows, etc.; press'-button, a push¬ 
button.—^Also a4i .—press conference, a meeting 
of a public personage with the press for making 
an announcement or to answer questions; 
press'-cutt'ing, a paragraph or article cut out of 
a newspaper or magazine; pressed'-day, the 
third day of a three days’ visit; pressed ^ass, 
glass given shape and pattern by pressure in a 
mould; press'-fastener, press'-stud, a form of 
button fastening in two parts, one of which can 
be pushed partly into the other; press'fat {£.), 
the vat for collecting the liquor from an olive 
or wine press; press'-gall'ery, a reporters* 
gallery; press'man, one who works a printing- 
press: a journalist or reporter; prcss'-mark, a 
mark upon a book to show its place in a library; 
press'-proof, the last proof before printing; 
press'-room, a room where printing-presses are 
worked: a room for the use of journalists; 
press'-work, the operation of a printing-press: 
journalistic work.—at press, in the press, in 
course of printing: about to be published; go 
to press, to begin to print or to be printed; 
libertjr, freedom, of the press, fight of publishing 
material without submitting it to a government 
authority for permission; press of sail, as much 
sail as can be carried; the press, printed matter 

{ generally, esp. newspapers: journalists as a class. 
Fr. presser —L. press&re—premlre, pressum, to 
press.} 

press, pres, v.t. to carry off and force into service, 
esp. in the navy: to requisition: to turn to 
use in an unsuitable or provisional way.—n. 
impressment: authority for impressing.— ns. 
press'-gang, a gang or body of sailors under an 
officer, empowered to imprtos men into the 
navy.—Also v.t. —press'-mcmey, earnest-money. 
[pi«st(2).] . 

prsssure, presh ar, n. act of pressing or squeezmg: 
the state of being pressed: impression, stamp 
(SAok.): constrainiM force or influence: that 
which presses or aflficts: urgency: stroi^ de¬ 
mand: a force directed towards the thing it acts 


upon, measured as so mudi weight upon a 
unit of area; difference of electric potential.— 
v.r. to apply pressure to; to compel Iw pressure 
(with Into). —y.r. pressurise, -ize, (of an aero¬ 
plane, etc.) to fit with a device ttot maintains 
nearly normal atmospheric pressure; to sub¬ 
ject to pressure: to force by pressure (into 
doing something).—press'uie-cab'in, a pressur¬ 
ised cabin in an aircraft.—v.r.* press'ure-cook', to 
cook in a pressure cooker.—pressure cooker, 
an autoclave, esp. one for domestic use; pressure 
group, a set putting pressure on a government 
for a particular purpose; press'ure-hel'met, an 
airman’s helmet for use with a pressure-suit; 
press'ure-snit, an automatically inflating suit 
worn by airmen against pressui e-cabin failure 
at very high altitudes; press'ure-waist'coat, an 
airman's waistcoat through which oxygen passes 
under pressure to the lungs to aid breathing pt 
high altitudes. [L. pressure — premire, to press.] 
prest, prest, {Spens., Skak.) adJ. ready. [O.Fr. 
prest —L. praesto, at hand.] 
prest, prest, (obs.) v.t. to lend: to pay in advance: 
to engage by paying earnest: to enlist: to im¬ 
press for service.— n. a loan: payment in ad¬ 
vance: enlistment-money.— n. prestft'tion, pay¬ 
ment or service required by custom or promise. 
[O.Fr.prcsrci"— L.praestare, to offer, discharge.] 
Frester Jehm, pres'tar Jon, n. the mythical medi¬ 
aeval Christian priest-king of a vast empire in 
Central Asia (and later in Ethiopia). [O.Fr. 
prestre (Fr. pritre), priest.] 
presteinum, pre-stdr'nam, n. the anterior part of 
the sternum. [Pfx. pre- (1).] 
prestidigitation, pres-tt-dii-i-ta'shan, n. sleight-of- 
hand.— n. prestidig'ititor. [Fr. prestidigitateur 
— preste, nimble, L. digitus, finger.] 
prestige, pres-tesh', n. orig. a conjuring trick, 
illusion: glamour: standing or ascendancy in 
men’s minds owing to associations, station, suc¬ 
cess, etc.— adj. consisting in, or for the sake of, 
prestige.—n. prestigiator (pres-tij'i-a-tar), a con¬ 
jurer.— adJ. prestigious {~tij’as), juggling: having 
prestige, esteemed: deceitful. (Fr.,—L. praes- 
tigium, delusion— praestringire, to dazzle, blind; 
see prestriction.] 

presto, pres'ld, (mus.) adj. very quick.— n. a 
presto movement or passage.— adv. quickly, 
quicker than allegro. — adv. or inter], (as in 
conjuring tricks) at once.— adv., n., and adj. 
{superl.) prestis'simo. [It.,—L. praesto, at hand.] 
pre-stressed, pre'-strest', adJ. (of concrete) 
strengthened with stretched wires or rods in¬ 
stead of large steel bars as in reinforced con¬ 
crete. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 

prestriction, pri-strik’shan, n. blindness: blind¬ 
folding. [L. praestrictid, -onts — praestringire, 
to draw tight, bind, restrain, blind.] 
presume, pri-zum', -zoom', v.t. to take as true 
without examination or proof: to take for 
granted: to assume provisionally: to take upon 
oneself, esp. with over-boldness.— v.l. to venture 
beyond what one has ground for: to act for¬ 
wardly or without proper right: to rely, count 
(with on, upon), esp. unduly.— adJ. pres&m'aUe, 
that may be presumed, or supposed to be true. 
— adv. presum'ably.— n. presum'er.— fdf. pre- 
sum'iiv, voituring without permissioir. un¬ 
reasonably bold.— adv. presiun'ingbr.— n. pre¬ 
sumption {-zum'shan, -zump'skan), act of pre¬ 
suming: supposition: strong probability: that 
which is taken for granted: confidence grounded 
on something not proved: conduct going be¬ 
yond proper bounds: an assumption of a fact 
from known facts (law): an assumjjtion made 
failing proof to the contrary.— at^. presumptive 
i-zuinp', -zum'tlv), presuming {dbs.): grounded 
on probable evidence: giving grounds for pre¬ 
suming (see heir for heir-presumptive).— adv. 
presump'threly.— adJ. presumptuous (-zump'tB-as, 
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or -rum'), presuming.— adv. presump'tuously.— 
n. presump'tiiousiNss. [L. praesBmire, sUmplum 
—prae, sSmire, to take— sub, under, fmfre, to 
buy.) 

presuppose, pri-s»-pdz\ v.t, to assume or take 
for ^nted: to involve as a necessary ante¬ 
cedent.— u. presupposition {pri-sup~3-zlsh'*n). 
[Pfx. pre- (2),1 

presurmise, pre-s»r-m!z', iShak.) n. a surmise 
previously formed. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
pretend, pri-tend', v.t. to stretch forth, or in 
front (Spens.): to offer (oh.r.); to profess, now 
only falsely: to feign: to claim (jubs.y. to 
allege (o6r.): to allege falsely: to make believe: 
to purpose (obs,): to venture, attempt, under¬ 
take: to indicate (obs.). — v.i. to reach or go 
forward (obs.): to be a claimant (obs.): to 
aspire: to be a suitor: to make a claim: to 
feign: to make believe.— n. pretence' (U.S. pre¬ 
tense'), an act of pretending: something pre¬ 
tended: an allegation: an aim, purpose: the 
thing aimed at: appearance or show to hide 
reality: false show: a false allegation: a sham: 
pretentiousness: a pretext: claim.— adj. pre* 
tence'less, without a pretext.— n. pretend'ant (or 
-ent), a claimant: a suitor: a pretender.— adJ. 
preten'ded.— adv. preten'dedly.— ns. preten'der, 
a claimant, esp. to a throne: a candidate: a 
suitor (obs.): one who pretends; preten'der- 
ship.— adv, preten'dingiy.— n. preten'sion, pre¬ 
tence: show: pretext: claim: aspiration, esp. 
to marriage: pretentiousness.— ad/, preten'tious 
(•sAar), over-assuming: seeming to claim much, 
or too much.—adv. preten'tiously.— n. preten'- 
tiousnesB. [L. praetendire — prae, tenders, tentum, 
tensum, to stretch.] 

preter-, (L. spelling occurring chiefly in obs. 
words) praeter-, pre'Ur-, in composition, beyond. 
— adis. preterhu'man, more than human; pre- 
temat'ural, out of the ordinary course of 
nature: abnormal: supernatural.— n. preter- 
nat'uralism, belief in the preternatural: preter¬ 
natural character or event.— adv. pretemat'urally. 
— n. pretemat'uralness.— adjs. preterpeifect 
(•pur’fekt, -fikt; old gram.), perfect; pre- 
tcrpluperfect (-ploo-pur’fekt, -fikt), plupenect 
(gram.): beyond the more than perfect (Jacet.). 
[L. praeter.] 

preterite, pret'a-riV, adj. past.— n. the past tense: 
a word in the past tense: a form of the past 
tense.— ns. pret'erist, one who holds the pro¬ 
phecies of the Apocalypse already fulfllled; 
pret'eriteness; preterition (pre-ts-rish'an), the 
act of passing over: omission of mention in a 
will: paraleipsis (rhet.): the doctrine that God 
passes over the non-elect in electing to eternal 
life.— adjs. preteritive (pri-ter'i-tiv), used only in 
the preterite; preter'ito-pres'ent, -presen'tial, 
pret'erite-pres'ent, having an original preterite 
still preterite in form but present in meaning. 
[L. praeterltus — ire, ttum, to go.] 
pretermit, pre-rar-m/r', v.r. to pass by: to omit: 
to leave undone: to desist from for a time:— 
pr.p. prStermitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. pretcr- 
mitt'ed.— n. pretermission (-mish’sn). [L. prae- 
lermittere, -missum — mittire, to send.] 
pretext, prS'tekst, n. an ostensible motive or 
reason, put forward as excuse or to conceal the 
true one. [L. praetextus, -us, pretext, outward 
show, praetextum, pretext— praetexire, -textum, 
to weave in front, border— texire, to weave.] 
pretty, prit’i, adJ. orig., tricky: ingenious: 
(esp. ironically) tine: commendable: neat: 
stalwart (arch, or Scot.): pleasing in a moderate 
way but not deeply: having some superficial 
attractiveness but not striking beauty: beautiful 
without dignity: insipidly graceful: consider¬ 
able.— H. a pretty thing or person: a knick- 
kn^: the fairway of a golf-course: the fluted 
part of a glass.— adv. fairly: prettily (coll, or 


prei^ 

mt.).—n. prettiflcft'tion.—v.r. prett'ify, to trick 
out in an excessively ornamental or namby- 
pamby way.— adv. prctt'ily, in a pretty manner: 
pleasingly: elegantly: neatly.—«. prett'iness, 
the quality of being pretty: an instance of the 
quality: a prettyism. —a<^. prett'yisb, some¬ 
what pretty.— ns. prett'yism, trivial daintiness of 
style or an instance of it: pretty-prett'incss; 
pretty-pretty (coll.), a knick-knack.—a<^‘. namby- 
pamby: insipidly pretty, over-pretty.— at/J. 
prett'y-Bpoken, speaking or spoken prettily.— 
a pretty penny, a good large sum; only pretty 
Fanny’s way (T. Parnell), only what must be 
expected and accepted of the person; pretty 
much, very nearly; pretty well, almost entirely; 
sitting pretty, in an advantageous position. 
[O.E. prxttig, tricky—prarr/, trickery. The 
origin of the word is unknown.] 
pretzel, pret'ssi, (Ger.) a crisp salted biscuit made 
in rope shape and twisted into a kind of loose 
knot. 

preux chevalier, pro sho-val-ya, (Fr.) a valiant 
knight. 

prevail, pri-vdl', v.i. to gain strength (o/is.): to 
gain the victory: to succeed: to have the upper 
hand: to urge successfully (with on or upon): 
to be usual or most usual: to hold good, be in 
use, be customary.—v.t. (obs.)-to avail: to per¬ 
suade.— adJ. prevail'ing, having great power: 
controlling: bringing about results: very general 
or common.— adv. prevail'ingly.—ns. prevail'- 
rnent (Shak.), power of overcoming; prevalence 
(prev's-Uns), prcv'alency, the state of being 
prevalent or widespread: superior strength or 
influence: preponderance: effective influence.— 
adj. prev'aicnt, prevailing; having great power: 
victorious: widespread; most common.— adv. 
prev'alentiy. [L. praevalere — prae, valere, to be 
powerful.] 

prevaricate,pri-var'/-/rat, v.i. to deviate (tdts.): to 
shift about from side to side: to evade the truth: 
to quibble: to undertake a thing with the pur¬ 
pose of defeating or destroying it (obs.): to 
betray a client by collusion-with his opponent 
(law). — v.t. (obs.) to pervert, transgress.— ns. 
prevaricft'tion; prevar'icitor, one who pre¬ 
varicates: formerly in Cambridge University a 
satirical orator at Commencement. [L. prae- 
vdricari, -Stus, to walk straddlingly or crookedly, 
to act collusively— prae, varicus, straddling— 
varus, bent.] 

prevenancy, prevene, etc. See prevent, 
prevent, pri-vent’, v.t. to precede (obs.): to be, 
go, or act earlier than (obs.): to go faster than 
(obs.): to anticipate, forestall (obs.): to satisfy 
in advance (obs.): to meet or provide for in 
advance (obs.): to balk: to preclude: to slop, 
keep, or hinder eflectually: to keep from 
coming to pgss.— n. prevenancy (prev'»n-sn-si; 
rare), courteous anticipation of others' wishes. 
— v.t. prevene (pri-ven'), to precede (rare): to 
anticipate (obs.). — n. prev£'nience.— adJ. preve'- 
nient,antecedent: predisposing: preventive.— n. 
preventabil'ity.— adJ. preven'table (also -ibie).— 
ns. preven'ter, one who, or that which, prevents 
or hinders: a supplementary rope or part (naut .); 
preven'tion, act of preventing: anticipation or 
forethought: obstruction.— adjs. preven'tive 

(also, irregularly, preven'tative), tending to 
prevent or hinder: prophylactic: concerned 
with the prevention of smuuling.— ns. that 
which prevents:' a prophylactic.— adv. preven'- 
tively.— n. preven'tiveness.—preventive detention, 
specially prolonged imprisonment for persistent 
offenders of 30 or over for periods of from S to 
14 years. [L. praevenire, -ventum — venire, to 
come,] 

pre-verral, pr^vur'ji/, adj. flowering before spring: 
coming early into flower or leaf. [Pfx. pre- (2).] 
preview, pri'vO, n. a view of a performance. 
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exhibition, etc., bdbre it is open to the public. 
—Also v.f. (pr^vfiO. [Wx. pre- (2).l 
previoiis, ptPvh^s, atti- going before in time: 
former: premature (facet.). — bdv. previously 
(usu. with to).—adv. pri'viously.—ii._ pr»'- 
viousness.—previous examination, the Little-go 
at Cambridge; previous question, in parliament, 
a motion ‘that the question be not now put’. 
If the decision be ‘ay’, the debate is ended 
without a vote on the main issue. In public 
meetings the carrying of the ‘previous question’ 
means that the meeting passes on to the next 
business. [L. praevlus~prae, via, a way.] 
previse, pr^vir', v.t. to foresee: to forewarn.— n. 
previston (-vhh'en), foresight: foreknowledge.— 
v.r. to endow with prevision.— atiji. prcvisional 
(-v/zA'an-a/). [L. praevidere, -visum—prae, 

vidire, to see.] 

prewyn, a Shakespearian form of prune (fruit). 

prex, prex, n. in U.S. college slang the president 
of a college.—Also prex'y. 

prey, prS, n. booty, plunder: that which is 
preserved from loss in battle, as one's own life 
(B.y. an animal that is, or may be, killed and 
eaten by another: a victim: depredation: the 
act of seizing (Spens., Shak .).—v.r. (commonly 
with on or upon) to make depredations: to take 
plunder: toseek, kill, and feed: to live (on) as a 
victim: to waste, eat away, distress.— v.t. (Spens.) 
to plunder.— ai^. prey'fiu (Shak.), bent upon 
prey.—beast, bird, of prey, one that devours 
other animals, esp. higher animals—applied 
usually to the Carnivora and Falconiformes. 
[O.Fr. preie (Fr. prole )—^L. praeda, booty.] 

ptitd, pri’ol. Same as pair-royal. 

ViiaauM, pri-a'^ss, n. an ancient deity personifying 
male generative power, guardian of gardens.— 
at^s. Imapean (pri-o-pe’on), Priapic (-ap'ik ).— 
n. prrapism, persistent erection of the penis. 
[Latinirnd from Gr. Prf^as.) 
pribble, prib’l, n. a modification of prabble, usu. 
coupled with it.—^Also pribb'le-prabb'le. 
price, pris (also sometimes in Spens. prise, pris, 
priz), n. the amount, usually in money, for which 
a thiim is sold or offered: that which one forgoes 
or sumrs for the sake of or in gaining something: 
money offered for capture or killing of anybody: 
(the size of) the sum, etc., by which one can 
be bribed: betting odds: preciousness, worth, 
value (arch): (also prize) valuation (Spens., 
Shak.). — v.t. to fix. state, or mark the price of: 
to ask the price of (coll.): to pay the price of 
(Spens.): to prize, value (Shak.). — adis. priced, 
having a price assigned: valued at such-and-such 
a price; price'less, beyond price: invaluable: sup¬ 
remely and delectably absurd.— adv. pricc'lessly. 
— n. price'lessness.— adj. pric'ey (coll.), expen¬ 
sive.—price'-curr'ent (often in pi., pric'es-curr'- 
ent), a list of prevailing prices at any time: a list 
of prices paid for any class of goods, etc.; price'- 
cutting, lowering of prices w secure custom; 
price level, the average of many prices of commo¬ 
dities: price'-list, a list of prices of goods offered 
for sale.—above,beyond price, so valuable that no 
price can or would be enou^; at a price, at a 
somewhat high price; in great price, in high 
estimation; of price, of great value; price- 
earnings ratio, ratio of the market price of a 
common stock share to its earnings; price of 
money, the rate of discount in lending or 
borrowing capital; price on one’s head, a 
reward for one’s capture or slaughter; what 
price—?, what about (this or that) now?: what 
do you think of?; without price, priceless: 
without anything to pay. (O.Fr. pris (Fr. prix) 
—L. prer/wn,.price; cf. praise, prize (3).] 
prick, prik, n. anything sharp and piercing, as a 
iJiom, spine, goad: the act, experience, or 
ttknulus of piercing or puncturing: a puncture: 
a mark or wound made by puncturing: a note 


in written music (obs.): a graduation on a dial 
(Shak.): a dot (obs.): a point of space or time: 
an hour-point on a clock (Shak.): point, jritch 
(Spens.): the centre of an archery target: a 
mark or target: a hare’s footmint: a penis 
(vulg.). — v.t. to pierce slightly with a fine point: 
to give a feeling as of pricking: to make by 
puncturing: to urge with, or as with, a spur 
or goad: to write out in musical notation (o6z.): 
to indicate with a prick or dot, to tick off. Iwnce 
select: to trace with pricks: to pin: to pick 
with a point: to insert in small holes: to stick, 
stick over: to erect, cock, stick up: to incite 
(Jig.): to deck out: to pain.— v.i, to pierce, 
make punctures: to seek insensitive spots by 
sticking pins in a suspected witch: to have a 
sensation of puncture or prickling: to begin to 
turn sour: to stand erect: to ride with spurs, 
or quickly.— ns. prick'er, a piercing instrument: 
a witch-finder: a light-horseman: a priming 
wire; prick'ing; prickle (prlk'l), a little prick: 
a sharp point growing from the epidermis of a 
plant or from the skin of an animal.—v.r. and 
v.l. to prick slightly.— v.l. to have a prickly 
feeling.—n. prick'iiness.— n. and ad), priw'lmg. 
— ad). priCk'ly, full of prickles: tingling as if 
prickled: easily annoyed.— adf. prick'-earcd, 
having erect or noticeable ears.—prick'le-tack, 
the stickle-back; prick'ly-ash', the toothache- 
tree (Xanthoxylum); prick'ly-heat, a skin disease, 
inflammation of the sweat-glands with intense 
irritation: prick'ly-pear, a cactaceous genus 
(Opuntia) with clusters of prickles; its pear- 
shaped fruit; prick'-me-dain'ty (Scot.), an 
affected person.— adJ. over-precise.—prick'-song 
(Shak.), written music: descant; prick'-spur, 
a spur with one point; prick'-the-gar'ter, fast- 
and-loose; prick -(the-)louse (Scot.), a tailor.— 
prick up one’s ears, begin to listen intently. 
[O.E. prica, point; cf. Du. prik.] 
ptieket,prik'it, (Shak.) n. a fallow deer buck in his 
second ymir, with straight unbranched antlers: a 
spike serving as a candlestick, [prick.] 
pride, prid, n. state or feeling of being proud: too 
great self-esteem: haughtiness: a proper sense 
of what is becoming to oneself and scorn of what 
is unworthy: a feeling of pleasure on account of 
something worthily done or anything connected 
with oneself: that of which one is proud: splen¬ 
dour: magnificence: beauty displayed: osten¬ 
tation: a peacock’s attitude of display: exuber¬ 
ance: prime: high spirit, mettle: sexual ex¬ 
citement in a female animal (Shak.): a company 
of lions.— v.t. to make proud; (reft.) to take pride 
in (with on). — ad/, pride'ful.— adv. pride'fuUy. 
—n. pride'fulness.— ad/, pride'less.—^pride of 
place, culmination of an eagle’s or hawk’s 
flight: distinction of holding the highest posi¬ 
tion (see place); take a pride in, make a thing 
an object in which one’s pride is concerned. 
[O.E. prjide, pryte—prUd, prUt, proud.] 
pridian, prid'i-an, adJ- pertaining to yesterday. [L. 
pridianus — prldi€ —stem of prius, before, dies, 

pried, prier, pries. See pry. 
prie-dieu, pri'dya’, n. a praying-desk or chair for 
praying on. [Fr., pray-God.] 
prief, priefe, pref, (Spens.; Scot.) n. See deriva¬ 
tions of proof, prove.— v.t. prieve. See derivation 
of prove. 

priest, prist, n. an official conductor of religious 
rites: a mediator between a god and worshippers 
(fern, priett'ess): a minister above a deacon and 
below a bishop: a clergyman: a club or mallet 
for killing fish.— v.t. to ordain as priest.— v.l. to 
act as priest.— ns. priest'eraft, priestly policy 
directed to worldly ends; priest'hood, the office 
or character of a priest: the priestly order.— 
adj. priest'ly, pertaining to or like a priest.— ns. 
priest'liness; prieet'ling, a contemptible priest; 
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print drip.—print'-king', a king with priestly integral factoe but unity .—it. the first of the 
functions.— tu(fs. prieBt'*lfl[e: print-rid', -rid- lesser hours of the Roman breviary: the time of 
den, dominated by _ priests.—print’s hole, a this office, about six in the morning, or some- 
secret room for a pried in time of persecution times sunrise: the time from the banning of the 
or repression.—high print, a chief priest. [O.E. artificial day to terce (about nine): the begin- 
priost — L.presbyter —Gr. presbyteros, an elder.] ning: the spring: the world’s youth: the new 
pri^, prig, n. a tinker {rogues' cant; obs.): a moon, or its first appearance (oAs.): the best 
thief (slang; Shak.)’ —v.r. to filch.—m. prigg'er, part: the height of perfection: full health and 
a thief: prigg'ing; prigg'ism. [Origin unknown.] strength: a primenumber: a first subdivision or 
prig,prig, (Scot.) v.i. to entreat: to importune: 5ymbolmarkingit(')(mor/i.):afund8meotaltone: 
to haggle.—prig down, to seek to beat down (a old card-game, probably the same as primero: 
price or the seller). [Origin unknown.] the first guard against sword-thrusts, also the first 

prig, pr/g. It. a coxcomb (oAr.): a precisian: a and simplest thrust(/eiic/inr).—a4/. pri'mal, first: 
person of precise morals without a sense of pro- primitive: original: chief, fundamental.—ndv. 
portion.—n. prigg'ery.— tuH. prigg'ish.— adv. prim'ally.— n. primal'ity.— adv, prime'ly.—n. 
prigg'ishly.— m. prigg'islmess, prigg'ism. [Ori- prime'ness.— a^. prim'y (Shak.), in one’s prime, 
gin unknown.] blooming.—prime cost (see cost (1)); prime meri- 

prim, prim, adj. exact and precise: stiffly formal, dian, that chosen as zero for reference; prime 
—v.r. to deck with great nicety: to form, set or minister, the chief minister of state; prime 
purse into prinmess.— v.i. to look prim: to prim mover, in mediaeval astronomy, the pnmum 
the mouth:— pr.p. primm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. mobile: a natural source of energy: a machine 
primmed.— adv. prim'ly.—n. pnm'ness. [Late that transforms energy from such a source into 
17th-cent. cant.] motive power; prime number, one divisible 

prima. Seeprimo. only by itself or unity; prime vertical, a great 

primacy, pri'ms-sl, -n. the position of first: the celestial circle passing through the east and west 
^ef place: the office or dignity of a primate. points of the horizon, and cutting the meridian 
primaeval. Same as primeval. at right angles at the zenith. [L. primus, first; 

prima facie, pri'ma fSsh'i(-i), pri'mdfakU-a, (L.) partly through O.E. prim —L. prima (Acira), first 
on the first view: at first sight. (hour).] 

primage, prim'U, n. a payment, in addition to prime, prim, v.t. to charge, fill: to supply with 
freight, made by shippers for loading, originally powder or other means of igniting the charge 
a gratuity to captain and crew, afterwards made (of a firearm): to lay a train to: to bring into 
to owners. [Anglo-1., primagium.] activity or working order by a preliminary charge 

primary, pr/'ina-ri, <u(/. first: original: of the first (as a man by giving him liquor, a pump by 
order (e.g. in a system of successive branchings): pouring in water, an internal-combustion engine 
first-formed: primitive: chief: elementary: by injecting gas or oil): to post up, coach, cram 
fundamental: belonging to the first stages of beforehand with information or instructions: 
education, elementary: of a feather, growing on to put on a primer in painting: to make up with 
the manus: relating to primaries (U.S.): (cap.) cosmetics (obs.). — v.i. to prime a gun: (of a 
Palaeozoic (but orig. applied to rocks supposed boiler) to send water with the steam into the 
to be older than an^ fossiliferous strata; geol.). cylinder: (of the tides) to recur at progressively 
—n. that which is highest in rank or importance, shorter intervals.— ns. pri'mer, one who primes: 
a planet in relation to its satellites; a primary a priming-wire: a detonator: preparatory first 
coil: a primary feather: a substance obtained coat of paint, etc.: the partipuiar type of paint 
directly, by extraction and purification, from used for this; pri'ming, the action of the verb 
natural, or crude technical, raw material—cf. in any sense; the progressive shortening of the 
intermediate', a meeting of the voters of a interval between tides as spring tide approaches: 
political party in an electoral division to nomin- a detonating charge that fires a propellant charge: 
ate candidates, or to elect delegates to a nomin- a tube for priming an internal-combustion 
ating convention representing a larger area engine: a priming-wire: a first coat of paint.— 
(U.S. politics)', an election (also primary election) pri'ming-iron, -wire, a wire passed through the 
by local members of a party of candidates to be touch-hole of a cannon to clear it and pierce the 
nominated for election, or of delegates to nomin- cartridge; pri'ming-pow'der, detonating powder: 
ate them (U.S. politics). — adv. pri'marily.— n. a train of powder. [Etymology obscure.} 
pri'mariness.—primary assembly, in U.S. politics, primer, pri'mer, or prim'er, n. a small book of 
a primary; primary battery, cell, one producing hours or prayer book for laymen, used also for 
an electric current by irreversible chemical action; teaching reading: a first reading-book: an 
primary coil, one carrying an inducing current; elementary introduction to any subject: (prim'er) 
primary colours, those from which all others can printing type of two sizes, long primer (10-point) 
be derived—physiologically red, green, violet, or and great pfiroer (18-point). [L. primdrius, 

blue, for pigments red, yellow, blue: also red, primary.] 

orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; primero, pri-ma’rd, n. an old card-game. [Sp. 
primi^ planet, a planet distinguished from a primera.] 

satellite. [L.primarius —^primus, first.] primeur, pre-war, (Fr.) novelty: early fruit, 

primate, pri'mSt, -mit, n. one who is first: a primeval, primaeval, pri-me'vl, a^. belonging 
bishop or archbishop to whose see was formerly to the first ages. [L. primaevus—primus, first, 
annexed the dignity of vicar of the holy see aevum, an age.] 

(R.C. Church): an archbishop over a province primigenial, pri-mi-/e'n/-a/, ad}, first made: origi- 
(Ch. of Eng.): a member of the order Primates nai: primal.—Wrongly, also, primoge'nial. [L. 
(zool.). — adf. primft'tal.— n.pl. Primates (pri-ma'- primigenius—primus, first, genus, kind.] 
tez), the highest order of mammals, including primigravida, pri-mi-grav'i-de, n. a woman png- 
lemurs, monkeys, anthropoid apes, and man.— nant for the first time:—p/. primigrav'idae 
n. pri'matesbip.— adfs. primfi'tial (-ski), primatic (-di). [L. fern. adjs. prima, first, gravida, preg- 
(-mat'ik), -al. [L.L. primas, -alls —L. primus, nant.] 

first.] primine, pri'min, n. the outer (rarely the inner or 

prime, prim, adj. first in order of time, rank, or first formed) coat of an ovule. [L. primus, first.] 
importance: primary: chief: main: of the primipara, pri-mip'a-ra, n. a woman who has given 
highest quality: original: in sexual excitement birth to a child for the first time only, or is about 
(Shak.): divisible by no whole number except to do so.—adi. primip'arous. [L. prima (fem.), 
unity and itself (arlth.): having no common fint, par/re, to bring forth.] 
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prinnitiaa. pri-mlshU-S, ti.pl. first-fruits: the first 
year's revenue of a benefice—also primi'tiaa 
{Speiu.). —cujf. primitial {-mish’Ot of first-fruits: 
(loosely) primeval, original. [L. primitiae — 
primus, first.] 

primitive, prim’l-tiv, atH. belonging to the begin¬ 
ning, or to the first times: original: ancient: 
antiquated, old-fashibned: crude: not deriv- 
alive: fundamental: first-formed, of early 
origin (blot.): of the earliest formation (old 
geol.). — n. that from which other things arc 
derived: a root-word; a Primitive Methodist: 
a painter or picture of pre-Renaissance date or 
manner: a 19th- and 20th-century school of 
painting, characterised by a complete simplicity 
of apirroach to subject and technique.— adv. 
prim'itively.— tis. prim'itiveness; prim'iHvism, 
approbation of primitive ways, primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, primitive art, etc.: Primitive Methodism. 
—Primitive^ Methodist, a member of a religious 
body (Primitive Mejhodist Connection) founded 
in 1810, united with the Wesleyan Methodists and 
United Methodists in 1932. [L. primilivus, an 
extension of primus.] 

primo, pre'mo, adl- first:—-^/ h. pri'ma.—n. {mus.) 
first or principal part in duet or trio.— adv. 
pri'mo, in the first place.—prima ballerina 
(assoluta) (bal~s~ren’a (as-so-loo'ta)), the leading 
ballerina (absolute, without rival); prima doniia 
(assoluta) (don'na), the leading female singer in 
an opera company (without rival). [It.,—L. 
priirws.] 

primogenit, pri-m6-}en'it, {obs.) adj. and n. first¬ 
born.— adjs. primogen'ital; primogen'itary; 
primogen'itive.— n. {Shak.) primogeniture.— ns. 
primogen'itor, earliest ancestor: fdrefather:— 
fern, primogcn'itrix; primogcn'iture, the state 
or fact of being first-born: inheritance by or of 
the first-born child or {male primogbmture) son; 
primogon'itureship {rare). (L. primogenitus — 
primo, first (adv.), genitus, bom, geaitor, begetter.] 
primordial, pri-mdr'di-sl, ad}, existing from the 
beginning: orijtinal: rudimentary: first-formed. 
— n. first principle or element.— ns. primor'dial- 
ism; primordiality (-al'i-li). — adv. primor'- 
dially.—n. primor'dium, the primitive source: 
the first discernible rudiment. [L. primordium — 
primus, first, ordiri, to begin.] 
primp, primp, v.i. to dress in a fussy or affected 
manner: to preen, titivate.—Also v.t. [Conn, 
prim.] 

primrose, prim'rdr, n. a plant {Primula vulgaris), 
or its Rower, common in spring in woods and 
meadows: extended to others of the genus 
Primula; formerly some other (and brighter) 
flower; a conventionalised flower, sometimes 
four-petalled {her.): the choicest {Spensi). — adi- 
pale yellow, like a primrose.— v.i. to go gathering 
primroses.— adjs. prim'rosed; prim'rosy.—Prim¬ 
rose League, an association for Conservative 
propaganda formed in 1883 in memory of 
Lord Beaconsfield, named from his supposed 
favourite flower; primrose path, way (both 
Shak.), the life of pleasure; primrose peerless, 
the two flowered daffodil.—evening primrose 
(see evening). [O.Vr. primerose, as if—L. prima 
rosa; perh. really through M.B. and O.Fr. 
primeroie —L.L. primula — primus, first.] 
primsie, prim'zf, {Scot.) adj- prim, demure, [prim.] 
Primula, prim’u-h, n. the primrose genus, giving 
name to the dicotyledonous family Primul&'ceae, 
including pimpernel, water-violet, cyclamen, etc. 
— adj. primula'ceous.—n. prim'uline {-len), a 
yellow coal-tar dye. [L.L.,—L. primus, first.) 
immum mobile, pri’msm mob' or moh'i-le, pre'~ 
mdbm mo'bNe, in mediaeval astronomy the 
outermost of the revolving spheres of the uni¬ 
verse, carrying the others round in 24 hours: any 
great source of motion. [L.] 
primus, prVmss, pre’mdbs, n. presiding bishop 


Scottish Episcopal Church, without metropofitan 
authority.— ad}- (boys’ schools) senior. [L„ 
first.] 

PrimaB,pri'mas, n. portable cooking stove burning 
vaporised oil. [Trademark.] 
primus, prVmss, pre'mdbs, (L.) first.—primus inter 
pares, {in'tsr par'is, pdr'Ss), first among equals, 
primy. See under prime (1). 
prince, prins, n. one of the highest rank: a king 
or queen {obs. or arch.); a sovereign (of some 
small countries):' a male member of a royal or 
imperial family: a title of nobility, as formerly 
in Germany (Ftirsr): a chief: anybody or any¬ 
thing that is first in merit or demerit, or most 
outstanding.r—V./. (with it) to play the prince. 
— ns. prince'dom, a principality: the estate, 
jurisdiction, sovereignty, or rank of a prince; 
prince'hood, rank or quality of a prince; prince'- 
kin, a little or young prince; prince’let, prince'- 
ling, a petty prince.—prince'like, like a 
prince: becoming a prince.— n. prince'liness.— 
ad}, prince ly, of a prince or princess: of the 
rank of prince: princelike: becoming a prince: 
magnificent: sumptuous: lavish.—Alsooi/i'.— n. 
prin'ccss (or scs'), fern, of prince: a prince's 
wife (of recognised rank): a size of roofing slate, 
24 by 14 inches (610 by 3S6 mm): a woman’s 
garment with skirt and bodice in one piece—in 
this sense also {Fr.) princessc {prin’, or -srs').— 
adv. prin'cessly, like a princess.— ad}, prin'eified, 
ridiculously dignified.—prince'-bish'op, a bishop 
ranking as prince or having the power of prince 
of his diocese; prince'-con'sort, a prince who is 
husband of a reigning queen; prince'-impcr'ial, 
the eldest son of an emperor; prince’s feather, 
a tall, showy Amaranthus with spikes of rose- 
coloured flowers: London pride: applied also 
to various other plants; prince's metal, a gold¬ 
like alloy of copper and zinc, with more zinc 
than in brass, attributed to Prince Rupert; 
prin'cess-roy'al, the eldest daughter of a sover¬ 
eign.—prince of darkness, prince of this world, 
Satan; Prince of Peace, Christ: the Messiah; 
Prince of Wales, the eldest sun of the English 
sovereign; Prince Rupert's drops (see drop). 
[Fr.,—L. princeps — primus, first, capdre, to take.] 
principal, prin’si-pl, ad}- taking the first place: 
highest in rank, character, or importance: chief: 
of the nature of principal or a principal.— n. a 
principal person; the head of a college or uni¬ 
versity, or sometimes of a school: one who 
takes a leading part: money on which interest is 
paid: a main beam, rafter, girder, or timber: a 
roof-truss: the structural framework of a roof: 
the person who commits a crime, or one who aids 
and abets him in doing it {law): a person for 
whom another becomes surety (/<rH>): a person 
who, being sui juris, employs another to do an 
act which he is competent himself to do {law): 
one who fights a duel: an organ-stop like the 
open diapason but an octave higher {mas.). — n. 
principality {-pal'i-ti), status, dignity, or power 
of a prince: condition of being a prince: the 
territory of a prince or the country that gives 
him title: a member of one of the orders of 
angels.— adv. prin'cipally.— ns. prin'cipalness, 
the state of being principal or chief; prin'- 
cipalship, position of a principal.—principal boy 
{theat.), an actress (now often an actor) who 
plays the role of the hero in pantomime.— 
the Principality, Wales. [L. principalis — prin¬ 
ceps, -ipis, chief.] 

principatc, prin'si-pat, n. princehood: principal¬ 
ity: the Roman empire in its earlier form in 
which something of republican theory survived. 
[L. principatus —the emperor’s title princeps {civi- 
tatis), chief (of the city or state).] 
principium, prin-sip'ism, pring-kip'i-obm, n. the 
general's quarters in a Roman camp: a begin¬ 
ning: a first principle: an element;— pi. prin- 
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cip'ia.— atV- princip'ial, elementary. [L. prin- upon paper from tytK», plates, etc.; print'- 
clpium.] seUer. one who sells prmts or engravings: print'* 

principle,prin's/-pl, n. a beginning (o&r.): a source, shop, a print-sellers shop; print'-works, an 
root, origin: that which is fundamental: essen- ntablishment where cloth is printed.—^in print, 
tial nature: theoretical basis: a faculty of the in exact order, formally set, crimped, or plaited 
mind: a source of action: a fundamental truth (obs.): existing in printed form: printed and 

on which others are founded or from which they still to be had (opp. to out of print), [M.E. 

spring: a law or doctrine from which others are print, prente, etc.—O.Fr. preinte, prlente — 
derived: a settled rule of action: consistent preindre, priembre —L. premfre, to press.] 

regulation of behaviour according to morai law: prior, pri'ar, ad), previous.— adv. previously (with 
a component; a constituent part from which to). —n. the officer next under the abbot in an 

some quality is derived (cAem.): motive power abbey (claustral prior): the head of a priory of 
or the .source of it {Milt.). — v.t. to establish in monks (ro/iventMa/pr/or) or ofa house of canons 
principles: to impress with a doctrine.— adj. regular or of friars: in Italy formerly a magis- 

prin'cipled, holding certain principles; having, trate;—/cm. pri'oress.— ns. pri'orite, rank or 

or behaving in accordance with, good principles; term of office of a prior or prioress; a priory; 

invoking or founded on a principle.—first priority {pri-or'i-ti), state of being first in time, 

principles, fundamental principles, not deduced place, or rank: preference: the privilege of 
from others; in principle, so far as general preferential treatment: something that ought 
character or theory is concerned without respect to be considered, dealt with, in the earliest stage 
to details or particular application; on principle, of proceedings.—having, entitling to, or 
on grounds of principle: for the sake of obeying allowed to those who have, priority.— ns. 
or asserting a principle; principle of contradic- pri'orship; pri'ory, a convent of either sex sub- 
tion, the logical principle that a thing cannot ject to an abbey.—grand priory, a province of 
both be and not be; principle of excluded middle the Knights of St John, under a grand prior. [L. 
{log.), the principle that a thing must be either prior, -oris, former.] 

one thing or its contradictory; principle of prisage, pri'riy, it. the former right of the English 
sufficient reason (see reason). [L. principium, kings to two tuns of wine from every ship im|)ort- 
beginning—pr/nceps.] iiig twenty tuns or more. [O.Fr. prise, taking.] 

princox, prin{g)‘koks {Shak,), n. a conceited Priscianist, prish'{y)on-ist, n. a granunarian.— 
fellow: a coxcomb: a jocular, grotesque, or break Priscian’s head, to commit false grammar, 
ironical endearment.—Also prin'cock {-kok). {Priscianus, Latin grammarian (fl. c. a.d. 500).] 
[Origin obscure.] prise. See price, and prize (1), (2), (3) and (4). 

prink, pringk, v.t. and v.i. to deck up, smarten, priser. Obs. form of prizer; sec prize (3), (4). 

[App. conn, with prank (2).] prism, prism, n. a solid whose ends are similar, 

print, print, it. an impression: a mould or stamp: equal, and parallel polygons, and whose sides 
a moulded pat of butter: exactitude of plaiting, arc parallelograms (geom.): an object of that 
crimiJing, or setting (a ruff, hair, etc.) {arch,): shape, esp. a triangular prism of glass or the like 
exactitude {arch.): printed state; printed char- for resolving light into separate colours: a 
acters or lettering: an edition: a printed copy: crystal form of three dr more faces parallel to 
a printed picture: an engraving; a newspaper: an axis {crystal.): loosely, prismatic colours or 
a positive photograph made from a negative (or spectrum.— a^s. prismat'ic, -al, resembling or 
negative from positive); a printed cloth, esp. pertaining to a prism: built up of prisms: 
calico stamped with figures: a plaster-cast in low separated or formed by a prism.— adv. priamat'- 
relief {archil.). — ad), printed {obs.): of printed ically.—it. pris'moid, a figure like a prism, but 
cotton.—V./. to press in; to impress: to mark by with similar unequal ends.— adjs. pris'moidal; 
pressure: to impress on paper, etc., by means pris'my, prismatic in colour.—^prismatic colours, 
of types, plates, or blocks: to produce or repro- the seven colours into which a ray of white light 
duce by such means: to cause to be so printed; is refracted by a prism—red, orange, yellow, 
to stamp a pattern on or transfer it to: to pro- green, blue, indigo, and violet; prismatic 
duce as a positive picture from a negative, or as a compass, a surveying instrument which by means 
negative from a positive (pAor.): to write in imita- of a prism enables the compass-reading to be 
tion of type: to express in writing (SAuA.); to taken as the object is sighted; prismatic powder, 
designate in print (MiA.).—v.i. to practise the art pebble-powder.—triangular, quadrilateral, etc., 
of printing: to publish a book; to yield an im- prism, one whose ends are triangles, quadrilaterals, 
pression, or ^ive a positive, etc.—ad), print'able, etc. [Gr. prisma, -atos, a piece sawn off, saw- 
capable of being printed; fit to print.— ns. print'- dust, a prism—priein, to saw.] 
er, one who, or that which, prints: one who is prison, priz'n, n. a building for the confinement of 
employed in printing books, etc.: a device for criminals or others: a jail; any place of confine¬ 
printing, as telegraph messages, photographs, ment: confmement.— v.t, to shut in prison: to 
etc.: a cotton cloth made for printing; print'ing, enclose: to restrain.— ns. pris'oner, one under 
act, art, or business of the printer: the whole arrest or confined in prison: a captive, esp. in 
number of copies printed at one time, an war: anyone involuntarily kept under restraint; 
impression.— a^. print'lcss, receiving or leaving pris'onnient {Shak.), imprisonment, confinement, 
no impression.—printed circuit, a wiring circuit, — adj. pris'onous {Dickens). —pris'on-bars {pi.), 
free of loose wiring, formed by printing the the bars of a prison window, door, etc.: what- 
design of the wiring on copper foil-bonded to a ever confines or restrains: - prisoners’-base; 
flat base and etching away the unprinted foil; pris'on-breaker, one who escapes out of prison; 
printer’s devil (see devil); printer’s ink, printing- pris'on-breaking; pris'on-crop, hair cut very 
ink; printer’s mark, an engraved device used short; pris'on-door'; pris'oners'-(or prisoner’s-) 
by printers as a trademark; _ print'ing-house, a base, a game in which those caught are held as 
building where printing is carried on: sprinting- prisoners (app.. for prison-Aars); pris'on-house, 
office; print'ing-ink, ink used in. printing—a a prison or prison building; prison officer, 
usually thickish mixture of pigment (as carbon official title of warder (still so-called unofficially) 
block) with oil and sometimes varnish; print'- in prison; pris'on-ship'; pris'on-van, a closed 
ing-machine, a printing-press worked by power; conveyance for carrying prisoners. [O.Fr. 
print'ing-officc, an establishment where books, prison —L. prensio, -ouis, for praehinsid, seizure 
etc., are printed; print'ing paper, a paper —praehendfre, -hinsum, to seize.] 
suitable for printing purposes; print'ing-press, prissy.prn'/, <>((/. prim, prudish, fussy: effeminate, 
a machine by which impressions are taken in ink [Prob. prim and sissy.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-msnf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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pristiM, pris'tia, at^. original: former: belonging 
to the earliest time. [L. pristinusi of. priscus, 
antique, prior, former.] 

prithee, prythee, pridh'e, -i, tnterj. for (I) pray 
thee. 

prittle^^ttle, prlt'i-prat'i, n. empty talk, [prattle.] 
privacy,prlr'a-sl, or priv', it. seclusion: a place of 
seclurion: retreat: retirement: avoidance of 
notice or display: secrecy: a private matter, 
[private.] 

pnvado.pW-va'dd, (obs.) n. a private friend, esp. of 
a prince. [Sp..—L. privaius, private.] 
privat dozent,pr^vdr' dS-tsent’, n. in German uni* 
varsities, a recognised teacher not a member of 
the salaried staff. (Ger.,—L. privatus, private, 
docitts, -entis, teaching, docire, to teach.] 
private, prVvit, ad), apart from the state: not in 
public ofRce: (of member of parliament) not 
holding government office: (of soldier) not an 
officer or nonncommissioned officer: peculiar to 
oneself: belonging to, or concerning, an indi¬ 
vidual person or company: own: relating to 
personal affairs: in an unofficial capacity: not 
public: not open to the public: not made known 
generally: confidential: retired from observa¬ 
tion: alone: privy (o6s.).—n. privacy: a private 
person (Shak., Milt.): (in pi.) private parts: a 
common soldier: a secret message {Shak .).— 
adv. pri'vately.—n. pri'vateness (rare). —private 
act, bill, one that deals with the concerns of 
private persons: private company, a company, 
with restrictions on the number of shareholders, 
whose shares may not be offered to the general 
public: private enterprise, economic system in 
which individual private firms operate and 
compete freely; private eye, a private detective: 
private hotel, a term of uncertain meaning 
popularly understood to imply that the pro¬ 
prietors do not bind themselves to receive chance 
travellers: private judgment, freedom to judge 
for oneself, untrammelled by the interpretation 
of the church: private law, that part of law 
which deals with the rights and duties of persons 
as individuals in relations with each other: 
private parts, the external sexual organs: private 
school, a school run independently by an indi¬ 
vidual or a group, especially for profit: private 
vmmg, an injury done to an individual in his 

g rivate capacity.—private member’s bill, one 
itroduced and sponsored by a private member 
in parliament. [L. privatus, pa.p. of prlv&re, to 
deprive, to separate.] 

privateer, pri-va-ter', n. a private vessel commis¬ 
sioned to seize and plunder an enemy’s ships: 
the commander or one of the crew of a privateer. 
-~v./. to cruise in a privateer.— ns. privatper'ing; 
privateers'man. [private.] 
privation, prl-rd'sAan, n. state of being deprived of 
something, esp. of what is necessary for comfort: 
absence of any quality (log.). — a^. privative 
(pr/v'a-riv), causing privation. consisting in the 
absence or removal of something: expressing 
absence or negation (gram.). — n. that which is 
privative or depends on the absence of something 
else: a term denoting the absence of a quality 
(log.y. a privative prefix, affix, or word (gram.). 
— adv. priv'atively. [L. privatio, -dnis, privStivus 
—prlvdre, to deprive.] 

privet, pr/v'if, n. a half-evergreen European shrub 
(IJgustrum vulgare) of the olive family, used for 
hedges. (Origin unknown.] 
prhriwge, prlvU-IiJ, n. an advantage granted to or 
cqjeyed by an individual, or a few: freedom from 
boraens borne by others: a happy advantage: 
prerogative: a sacred and vital civil right: 
advantage yielded (Shak.) : right of sanctuary 
(Shak.). —v.r. to grant a privilege to: to exempt: 
to authorise, license.— adi. pnv'ilcged.—breach 
dt privilege, any interference with nr slight done 
to the rights or privileges of a legislative body; 


privilege of parliament, special risdrts or privileges 
enjoyed by members of parliament, as freedom 
of siweeh, and freedom from arrest except on a 
criminal chai^; question of privilege, any 
question arising out of the rights of an assembly 
or of its members; writ of pnvilege, an order for. 
the release of a privileged person from custody. 

! Fr. privilige —L. prlviligium — privus, private, 
ex, legls, a law.] 

privy, prtv'i, aeff. familiar, intimate (obs.): private: 
pertaining to one person: for private uses: 
secret: appropriate to retirement: sharing the 
knowledge of something secret (with to). — n. per¬ 
son having an interest in an action, contract, 
conveyance, etc. (law): room set apart with con¬ 
tainer in which to evacuate body waste products 
(esp. one in an outhouse).— adv. priv'ily, private¬ 
ly: secretly.— n. priv'ity, privacy (areh.): sec¬ 
recy (arch.): something kept private: innermost 
thoughts, private counsels (Spens.): knowledge, 
shared with another, of something private or 
confidential: knowledge implying concurrence: 
any legally recognised relation between different 
interests.—privy chamber, private apartment in a 
royal residence; privy council, originally the 
private council of a sovereign to advise in 
the administration of government—its functions 
are now mainly formal or performed by com¬ 
mittees, etc.; privy councillor; privy-puree, an 
allowance for the private or personal use of the 
sovereign: privy seal, the seal used by or for the 
sovereign in subordinate matters, or those not to 
pass the great seal.—gentlemen of the privy 
chamber, officials in the royal household in 
attendance at court. [Fr. prive —L. privatus, 
private.] 

prix fixe, prefeks, (Fr.) fixed price, 
prize, prise, priz, v.t. to force (esp. up or open) 
with a lever. [Fr. prise, hold, grip; see prize 
( 2 ).] 

prize (5Mnr., Shak. prise), priz, n. seizure (obs.): 
that wnich is taken by force, or in war, esp. a 
ship.—v.r. to make a prize of.—prize'-court, 
a court for judging regarding prizes made on the 
high seas; pnze'-crew, a crew put aboard a 
prize to bring her to port; prize'-money, share 
of the money or proceeds from any prizes taken 
from an enemy. [Fr. prise, capture, thing cap¬ 
tured— 'L.praehensa — praehendfre, to seize.] 
prize (Spens., Shak. prise), priz, n. a reward or 
symbol of success offered or won in competition 
by contest or chance, or granted in recognition of 
excellence: anything well worth striving for: 
a highly valued acquisition: privilege or ad¬ 
vantage (Shak.): esteem (Spens.): valuation, 
appraisal (Shak.). — adj. awarded, or worthy of, 
a prize.— v.t. to set a price on: to value: to 
value highly: (Spens. pryse) to pay for.— adjs. 
priz'able, valuable; prized.— n. priz'er (rare), 
an appraiser.—prize'-list, a list o'* winners; 
prize'-man, a winner of a prize, esp. an academic 
prize; prize'-winner. [A differentiated form of 
price and praise—O.Fr. pris (n.), prisier (vb.) 
—L. pretium, price.] 

prize (Spens. prise), priz, n. an athletic contest 
(obs.): a match.—- m. priz'er, a contestant in a 
prize or match.—prize'-figkt, a public boxing- 
match for money; prize'-fighter, orig. one who 
fights for a prize: now, a professional pugilist; 
prize'-fighting; prize'-ring, a ring for prize¬ 
fighting: the practice itself.—play one’s (or a) 
prize, engage in a match: sustain one's part. 
(Possibly from the foregoing.] 
pro-, prd-. Or. pfx. before (in time or place): 
earlier than: in front of: the front part of: 
primitive: rudimentary. [Gr. prep. prd. before; 
cf. L. pro, Eng. (or, fore.] 
pro-, prd-, L, pfx. used (a) as an etymological 
Clement with the senses before (in place or time), 
forward, forth, publicly: (h) as a living pfx. with 
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the sense instead of; (r) as a living pfx. (in 
new formations) with the sense in favour of— 
as pro-Boer', pro-German; pro-Negro; pro¬ 
slavery, prep, pro, earlier prdd, in comp, 
sometimes prd-; cf. preceding.] 

pro, pro, (L.) for.—pro aria et focis (Jar'es et 
fos'iz, Sr'es et fSk'es), for altars and firesides: 
for faith and nome; pro bono publico {bo'nd 
pub’li-kS, bd'ndpob'bli-ko), for the public good; 
gm lotma{f6r‘m»,fdr'm6), as a matter of form: 
of an account, etc., made out to show the market 
price of specified goods; pro hac vice ihak 
vis'i, wek'e), for this turn or occasion; pro in- 
diviao (fn-di-w'sd, -sd,in-de-we'sd), as undivided: 
applied in law to rights which two or more persons 
hold in common; pro memoria (me-mdr'e-», 
-mdr'-, me-mo'-ri-a), for a memorial; pro patria 
(p&'tris, pii'iri-a), for one’s country; pro rata 
ira'Ie, ra'ia), in proportion; pro re nata (re na'te, 
rO na'la), for a special emergency, according to 
the circumstances; pro tanto (tan'to), for so 
much; pro tempore (tem'ps-re, tem'pd-re), for 
the time being. 

pro, pro, n. a co/l. contraction of professional 
(golfer, cricketer, actor, etc.), of probationary 
(nurse) and of prostitute:—p/. pros (pr6z). 

pro, pro. It. one who favours or votes for some pro¬ 
posal: a reason or argument in favour: — pi. 
pros (proz). — a</y. pro and con (L. pro et contra), 
for and against.— v.t, and v.i. to consider or dis¬ 
cuss for and against:— pr.p. pro'ing and conn'ing, 
pro-and-conn'ing; pa.p. pro’d and conned, 
con’d, pro-and-conned'. — n.pL pros and cons, 
reasons or arguments for and against. [L. pro, 
for.) 

proa, pro’a. See prau. 

proaireaia,prd-d'ri>sis, or it. the act of choosing. 

[Gr. proairesis.l 

pTohehle, prob'a-bl, a4i. that can be proved (orig., 
now rare)', having more evidence for than 
against: giving ground for belief: likely: colour¬ 
able, plausible.—it. probable opinion: one that 
has a good chance, or is likely to turn out or 
become the thing in question.— ns. probabil'- 
iorism, the doctrine that in case of doubt one is 
bound to choose the more probable opinion; 
probabil'iorist; prob'abilism, the doctrine that of 
two opinions, both reasonable, one may follow 
one’s own inclination, as a doubtful law cannot 
impose a certain obligation; prob'abilist; 
probabil'ity, quality of being probable: ap¬ 
pearance of truth: that which is probable: 
chance or likelihood of something happening: 
— pi. probabirities.— adv. prob'ably. — ^probable 
error, a quantity assumed as the value of an 
error, such that the chances of the real error 
being greater are equal to those of its being less; 
probable evidence, evidence not conclusive, but 
admitting of some degree of force. [Fr.,—L. 
probSbilis — probare, -atum, to prove.] 

proball, prd'bl, (Shak.) adi. supposed to mean 
plausible. [Apparently a contracted form of 
probable.] 

probang, prd'bang, it. an instrument for pushing 
obstructions down the oesophagus. [Called pro- 
vang by its inventor, the Welsh judge, Walter 
Rumsey (1384-1660); origin unknown; prob. 
influenced by probe.] 

probate, prd'bdt, -bit, it. the proof before a com- 
etem court that a written paper purporting to 
e the will of a person who has died is indeed his 
lawful act: the official copy of a will, with the 
certificate of its having been proved.— adi- relat¬ 
ing to the establishment of wills and testaments. 
— n. probation (prz-, pro-ba'skzn), testing: proof: 
a preliminary time or condition appointed to 
allow fitness or unfitness to airpear: noviciate: 
suspension of sentence, allowing liberty under 
supervision on condition of good behaviour, 
(esp. to young, or first, offenders): time of 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-m»nt 


trial: moral trial.— adls. probi'tioiial, relating to, 
serving purpose of, probation or trial; piobi'- 
tHmary, probationai: on probation.^— n, a 
probationer.— ns. probi'tioiier, one who is on 
probation or trial: an offender under probation: 
a novice: one licensed to preach, but not oi^alned 
to a pastorate (esp. Scot.); probft'tioner^ip.— 
adjs. probative (prd'bs-tiv), testing: affording 
proof; prfibbtory, testing.—^Probate Court, a 
court created in 1838 to exercise jurisdiction in 
matters touching the succession to personal 
estate in England; probate duty, a tax on 
property passing by will; probation officer, 
one appointed to advise and supervise offenders 
under probation. [L. probare, -itum, to test, 
prove.] 

probe, prdb, n. an instrument for exploring a 
wound, locating a bullet, and the like: an act 
of probing: an exploratory bore: a prod: an 
investigation: any of various instruments of 
investigation in space research (as a multi-stage 
rocket), electronics, etc.: a pipelike device 
attached to an aircraft for malung connection 
with a tanker aeroplane so as'to refuel in flight: 
a device used in docking two space modules.— 
v.r. to examine with or as with a probe: to ex¬ 
amine searchingiy.— v.t, and v.i. to pierce.— 
n.pl. probe'-sciss'ors, scissors used to open 
wounds, the blade having a button at the end. 
[L. proba, proof, later examination— prob&re, to 
prove.] 

probity, prob'i-ti, or prob', n. uprightness: moral 
integrity: honesty. [L. probhas, -alls — probus, 
good, honest.] 

problem, prob'hm, n. a matter difficult of settle¬ 
ment or solution: a question or puzzle pro¬ 
pounded for solution: the question how to win 
m so many moves beginning with a hypothetical 
situation (chess): a proposition in which some¬ 
thing is retfuired to be' constructed, not merely 
proved as m a theorem (geom.): a source of 
perplexity.— ad/s. problemat'ic, -al, of the nature 
of a problem: questionable: doubtful.— adv. 
problemat'ically.—problem child, one whose 
character presents an exceptionally difficult 
problem to parents, teachers, etc.; problem 
novel, play, one presenting or expounding a 
problem, social, moral, etc. [Gr. problema, 
-atos — pro, before, ballein, to throw.] 
proboscis,pr^-,/ird-&os'/s, n. a trunk or long snout: 
a trunk-like process, as the suctorial mouth- 
parts of some insects: a nose (facet.): — pi. 
probosc'ises, probosc'ides (-i-dez), — n.pl. Pro- 
boscid'ea, the elephant order of mammals.— adf. 
and n. proboscid'ean.—proboscis monkey, a very 
long-nosed Bornean monkey (Nasalls larvatus), 
[L.,—Gr. proboskls, a trunk— pro, expressing 
motive, boskein, tt^feed.] 
probouleutic, pro-boo-lQ'tik, adi- for preliminary 
deliberation* [Gr. probouleusis, preliminary de¬ 
liberation.] 

procacity, prs-kas'i-tl, n. petulance.— adJ- pro- 
caciouB (-kd'shes). [L. prdcacitbs, -atis — prdcSx, 
forward, insolent, shameless—prtk-dre, to de¬ 
mand.] 

procaine, prd’kan, n. a crystalline substance used 
as a local anaesthetic, [pro- (lb), cocaine.] 
procathedral, prd-kz-tke'drzl, n. a church used 
temporarily as a cathedral. [Pfx. pro- (2b).] 
proceed, prz-, prosed', v.i. to go on: to continue: 
to advance: to pass on: to begin and go on: to 
act according to a method; to go from point to 
point: to advance to a higher degree (as to pro¬ 
ceed M.A.) or more developed state: to prosper: 
to come forth: to result: to be descended: to 
take measures or action: to take legal action: to 
prosecute: to go on, be transacted, happen 
(Shak.), —v.r. to say in continuation.— n. prt'- 
ceed (usu. in. pi.), outcome: money got from 
anything,— adj. procedural (sed’ye-rzl). — ns. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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mode of proceeding: method of 
GOnducdns butinen, eip. in ■ taw case or a 
meeting: couree of action: a step taken or an 
act performed; praceed'er; proceed'iag, a going 
forward: progress: advancement: course of 
conduct: perh. advantage (Shak.)i step: 
operation: transaction: (in pi) a record of the 
transactions of a society. [Fr. procidtr—l^. 
prSel(Ure—prS, before, and cMlre, cissum, 
to go.] 

pncele«Bniatic« ptos-e-lih-mat'lk, a^. inciting, 
oicouraging.— n. in ancient prosody, a foot of 
four short syllables. [Gr. prokelaismatikos— 
pro, before, keleuelu, to urge, order.] 

ProceDaria, pros-e~la'rl-a, n. the petrel genus.— 
adi- proceila'rian. [L- procella, a storm.] 
procapbalic, prif-si-fal'ik, tuff, of the forepart of 
the head. [Gr. pro, before, kephaU, head.] 
procerebmm, m6-ser’i-br»m, n. the fore-brain: 
the prosencephalon.— adf. pracer'ebral. (L. pr6, 
before, cerebrum, brain.] 

procari^t prOser'I-ll, rt, tallness. [L. prScerltis, 
•Otls—prdeerus, tall.] 

process, prd'ses, sometimes (esp. in U.S.) pros' 
(MUt. prS-ses'), k. a state of bemg in progress or 
being carried on: course: a narrative (SAoA.): 
a series of actions or events: a sequence of 
operations or changes undergone: a photo¬ 
process (print.): a writ by which a person or 
matter is brought into court (low): an action, 
suit, or the proceedings in it as a whole: pro¬ 
gression: proceeding: an edict (Shak.): a 
projecting part, esp. on a bone (bloi).—v.i. 
to serve a summons on: to sue or prosecute: 
to subject to a special process: to produce or 
print photomechanically: to prepare (e.g. 
agricultural product) for marketing: to arrange 
(documents, etc.) systematically: to examine 
and analyse: to test the suitability of (a person) 
for some purpose; (of a computer) to perform 
operations of adding, subtracting, etc., or 
other operations on (data supplied): to subject 
(data) to such operations.— adl- prS'cessed, pro¬ 
duced by a spMial process, as synthetically, 
photomechanically, etc.—pro 'cess-block, a photo¬ 
mechanically made block for printing a picture; 
pro'cess-Berver(<SAaA;.),abailifr.—data processing, 
the handling and processing of information by 
computers. [Fr. prods —L. prScessus, -Us, 
advance; cf. proceed.] 

procession, pra-, pr6-sesh'»n, n. the act of proceed¬ 
ing : a train of persons, or of boats, shadows, etc. 
moving forward together as in ceremony, display, 
demonstration, etc.: the movement of such a 
train: a litany sung in procession.—v.i. to go in 
procession.— v.t. to go through or around in pro¬ 
cession: to celebrate by a procession.-^v.r. pro¬ 
cess (prd-ses'i back-formation), to go in pro¬ 
cessions.— adJ- process'lonal.— n. a book of 
litanies, hymns, etc., for processions: a hymn 
sung in procession.— n. ptocess'ionalist.—-m#. 
procesa'ionary.— ns. procesa'ioner (U.S.), a 
county offiwr who determines boundaries; 
process'ioning, going in procession: perambula¬ 
tion of boundaries (U.S.). —processionary moth, 
a European moth (Cnethocampa processhnea) 
whose caterpillars go out seeking food in great 
processions.—Procession of the Holy Ghost 
(theoi), the emanation of the Holy Spirit from 
the Father (single procession), or from the Father 
and Son (double procession). [L. prScfssid, 
-dWs; cf. proceed.] 

procds-verhal, pro-se'-ver-bSl, (Fr.) a written 
Statement. 

proch^ (-ein) ami (-y), pro-shenro-mi, (Fr.) 
neat friend (q.v.). 

pileiebroniam, prd'kron-izm, n. a dating of an event 
btdbre tlw right time—opp. to melackronlsm. 
>'{Or. pro, before, chronos, time.] 
proeidence, pros', pris'l-dans, n. prolapse.— adj. 


proc'ident. (L. prdcidentla—prS, forward, catUn, 
to fail.] 

prociact, prd-singkt', (Milt.) n. preparedness. [L. 
prdeinctus, -Bs—prd, befor^nd, cingire, cinctum, 
to gird.] 

proclaim, prs~, prd'kUim’, y.t. to cry aloud; to 
publish abroad: to announce officially: to de¬ 
nounce: to announce the accession of: to place 
under restrictions by proclamation.— n. pro¬ 
claim', proclamation: proclaiming.— ns. pro- 
claim'ant: proclaim'er; proclamation (prok-h~ 
mb'shsn), the act of proclaiming: that which is 
proclaimed: official notice .given to the public; 
proscription.— atff. proclamatory (-klarn'et-ar-i). 
[Fr. proclamer —L. proclamare, prdclimSre — 
pro, out, clant&re, to cry.] 
proclitic, prd-k/i/'ik, adi- so closely attached to the 
following word as to have no accent.— n. a 
proclitic word. [A modern coinage on the 
analogy of enclitic—Gr. pro, forward, klinein, 
to lean.] 

proclivity, pra-, pro-kliv'i-ti, n. inclination: pro¬ 
pensity.— adi. proclive (-kliv'; arch.), inclined: 
prone: headlong. [L. procUvis — pro, forward, 
clivus, a slope.] 

procoeious, prb-si'las, adJ. cupped in front. [Gr. 
pro, before, koilos, hollow.] 
proconsul, prd-ko/i'sf. n. a Roman magistrate with 
almost consular authority outside the city, orig. 
one whose consulate had expired, often governor 
of a province: sometimes applied to a colonial 
or dominion governor: (cap.) a genus of pre¬ 
historic African anthropoid apes.— adj- procon'- 
sttlar (-su-lar). — ns. procon'sulate (-sfi-lit, -Idt), 
procon'sulship (-sl-ship), the office, or term of 
office, of a proconsul. [L. proednsui] 
procrastinate, prS-kras'ti-nat, v.t. (rare) to put off 
till some future time, to defer.— v.i. to defer 
action.—n. procrastiiig'tion, act or habit of 
putting off, diiatoriness.— adfs. procras'tinitive, 
procras'tinftting, procras'tinitory.— ns. procras'- 
tinitiveness; procras'tinitor. [L. procrastindre, 
-alum — pro, onward, cristlnus, of tomorrow— 
cris, tomorrow.] 

procreate, prd'kri-ai, v.t. to engender: to beget: 
to generate.—v.i. to produce offspring.— n. pr6'- 
creant (-kri-ant), a generator.— adl- generating: 
connected with or useful in reproduction.— n. 
prgcreg'tion.— ad}. prS'creltive, having the 
power to procreate: generative: productive.— 
ns. prS'cre&tiveness; prS'ereitor, a parent. 
[L. prScreSre, -alum — pro, forth, create, to 
produce.] 

Procrustean, prddtrus'll-an, adi. violently making 
conformable to a standard—from Procrustes 
(Or. P‘Okrousles), a fabulous Greek robber, 
who stretched or cut his captives' legs to make 
them fit a bed. [Gr. prokrouein, to lengthen out.] 
procrypsis, pro-krtp'sis, (blol.) n. protective colora¬ 
tion.— adi. procryp'tic.— adv. procryp'tically. [Gr. 
pro, before, krypsis, hiding, kryptein, to hide.] 
proctal,/irok'rf, ad/, anal.— ns. proctalgia (-al'ii-a), 
neuralgic pain in the rectum; procti'tis, in¬ 
flammation of the rectum.— adi. proctodae'al 
(-Id-di'al). — n. proctodae'um, the posterior part 
of the alimentary canal, formed by invagination 
of ectoderm. [Gr. proktos, anus, algos, pain, 
hodaios, on the way.] 

proctor, prok’lar, n. a procurator or manager for 
another: an attorney in the spiritual courts: a 
representative of the clergy in Convocation: an 
official in the English universities whose functions 
include enforcement of university regulations.— 
n. proc'torage.— adj. procto'iial (-tor', -i6r'l-al). — 
adv. procto'rially.— v.t. proc’torise, -ixe, to 
exercise the power of a proctor against.— n. 
proc'torship.-4ing*s, queen% proctor, an official 
who intervenes in divorce cases in England if col¬ 
lusion or fraud is suspected, [procurator.] 
procumbeat, prO-kum'bant, ad}, lying or lining 


fSie,fiir: mi, hur (her); mine; mdte, fSr; mate; mdSn,fobl: dhen (then) 
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forward: prone: prostrate: lying on the 
ground (hot.)* IL. nrdcumbins, -cntis, pr.p. of 
prdcumbire—prd, forward, cumbire, to lie 
down.] 

procurator, prok’S-rlt-tar, n. a financial agent in a 
Roman imperial province, sometimes adminis> 
trator of part of it: one who manages affairs 
for another: one authorised to act for another: 
an agent in a law court.— adj. procuratorial 
{rra-t6’rt-»l, -tor'). — ns. proc'uratorship; proc'- 
uratory (-ra-tar-i), authorisation to act for 
another —proc'urator-fis^al (see fiscal). [L. 
procurdtor, -oris', see next word.] 
procure, pr^, prd-kSr', v.t. to contrive to obtain or 
bring about:' to bring upon one: to induce: 
to indues to come, bring {Shak.y. to urge 
earnestly (Spens.) : to obtain for another’s 
immoral purposes.—r.i. to pander, pimp.— ad/- 
procur'abie, to be had.— ns. procurpey (prok'u- 
ra-si), office of a procurator; procur&'tion, 
management of another's affairs: the instrument 

g iving power to do so: a sum paid by incum- 
ents to the bishop or archdeacon on visitations: 
procuring; pcocure'ment, the act of procuring 
in any sense; procur'er, one who procures: a 
pander:—/cm. procur'ess. a bawd. [Fr. procurer 
—L. prdcur&re, to manage— pro, for, turare, 
to care for.] 

procureur, prd-kd-rvr, (Fr.) a procurator.— 
procureur general (,zhSn-S-ral), the public 
prosecutor^in-cliief. 

Procyon, prd'sl-on, n, a first-magniitide star in the 
constellation of the Lesser Dog: the raccoon 
genus, giving name to the family Procyon'idac 
(raccoons, coatis, etc.). (Cr. Prdk^dn, the star 
Procyon, rising before the Dogstar— pro, before, 
kyon, a dog.) 

ptodtprod, v.t. to prick: to poke, as with the end 
of a sti<^:—pr.p. prodd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
prodd'ed.— n. an act of prodding: a sharp instru¬ 
ment, as a goad, an awl, a skewer. [Origin un¬ 
known; O.E. prodbor seems to mean auger.] 
prodigal, prod'i-gl. adj. wasteful of one's means: 
squandering: lavish.—it. a waster: a spendthrift. 
— adv, iShak.) prodigally.— v.t, prod'igalise, 
-ize, to spend lavishly, waste.—n. prodigality 
(rSaii-ti), state or quality of being prodigal: 
extravagance: profusion: great liberality.— adv. 
prod'igally. [Obs. Fr.,—L. prodigus — prddigfre, 
to squander—pfx. prod- (early form of pro-), 
away, forth, agire, to drive.] 
prodigy, prod’i-jl, n. a portent {arch.): any person 
or thing that causes great wonder: a wonder: 
a monster: a child of precocious genius or 
virtuosity.— n. prodigios'ity.— adj. prodig'ious, 
tike a prodigy {arch.): astonishing: more than 
usually large in size or degree: monstrous.— 
adv. prodig'ioiuiy.—it. pi^ig'iousness. [L. 
prodigium, a prophetic si^—pfx. prod- (earlier 
form of prd-), in advance, prob. the root of 
adagiim (see adage).] 

proditor, prod'i-tar, n. a traitor.— adjs. prodito'- 
riouB {-tor, -tor'i-as), prod'itory. [L. prdditor, 
-6rls—prddire, -itum, to betray—prd, forth, 
dare, to give.] 

prodromal, prod'rom-as, n. an introductory 
treatise: a premonitory event: a Sign of ap¬ 
proaching disease:— pi. prod'romi (-i).—Also 
prodrome {prod'rom). — adjs. prod'romal, prod- 
rom'ic. [Latinised from Gr. prodromos, fore- 
runner~pi-o, before, dromos, a run.] 
produce, pra-, prd-dHs’, v.t. to bring forward or 
out: to extend: to bring into being: to bring 
forth: to yield: to bring about: to make: to 
put on the stage: to prepare for exhibition to the 
public.— v.i. to yield: to create value.— ns. 
produce {prod'its), that which is produced: 
product: proceeds: crops: yield, esp, of fields 
and gardens; produce'ment {Milt.), product; 
prodttc'er, one who produces, esp. commodities. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et'a-manl 


or a play or similar exhibition: one who 
exercises general control over, but does not 
actually make, a motion picture (cf. director): 
a furnace in which a mixed combustible gas is 
produced by passing air and steam through 
incandescent coke; praducibil'ity.—a4/. pro- 
duc'fiUe, that may be produced: that may be 

generated or made: that may be exhibited_ ns. 

product {prod'akt, -ukt), a thing produced: a 
result: a work: offspring: a quantity got by 
multiplying {math.): a substance obtained from 
another by chemical change {ckem.)\ product- 
ibil'ity {pra-dukt-), capability of being produced. 
— adj- product'ila, capable of being drawn out in 
length.— n. produc'tion, act of producing; that 
which is produced: fruit: product: a work, esp. 
of art; putting upon the stage: bringing out; 
creation of values {poL econ.): extension; in 
Scots law, a document produced in court.— 
adjs. produc'tional; praiduc'tive, having the 
power to produce: generative: that produces: 
producing richly: fertile: efficient.— adv. pro- 
duc'tively.— ns. produc'tivencss, productiv'ity 
{prod-, prod-). —producer gas, gas made in a 
producer, chiefly a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon-monoxide diluted with nitrogen.— 
producer(s’) goods, goods, such as raw matmials 
and tools, used in the production of consumer(s’) 
goods. [L. prdducire, -ductuin — pr6, forward, 
ducire, to lead.] 

proem, prdVm, n. an introduction: a prelude: a 
preface.—adj. proemial {pro-e’mi-aT). [Fr. 
proeme —L. prooemium —Gr. prooimion — pro, 
before, oime, a song, ointos, a way.] 
proembryo, prd-em'bri-d, {hot.) n. a group of cells 
formed in the dividing zygote, from which part 
the embryo arises. [Pik. pro-(1).] 
proenzyme, prd-en'zim, n. an enzyme in an 
inactive form which cat^ be activated—often by 
another enzyme. [Pfx. pro- (1).] 
prof, prof. It. a familiar abbreviation of professor, 
proface,/>rd-/d5', {Shak.) interj, may it profit you! 
—a phrase of welcome. [O.Fr. prou, profit, 
fasse, 3rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of faire, to do.] 
profane, pra-, pro-fan', adi- not sacred: secular: 
showing contempt of sacred things: uninitiated: 
unhallowed; ritually unclean or forbidden.— 
v.t. to treat with contempt or insult in spite of 
the holiness attributed: to desecrate: to 
violate: to put to an unworthy use.— n. pro¬ 
fanation {prof-a-na'shan). — adj. profanatory {prd- 
fan'a-tar-i). — adv. profane'ly.— ns. profine'neis; 
profan'er; profanity {-fan'), irreverence: that 
which is profane: profane language or conduct. 
[L. profunus, outside the temple, not sacred, 
unholy—prd, before,/ivimm, a temple.] 
profectitious, prd-fek-tish'as, adj. derived from a 
parent or ancestor. [L.L. profecticius —L. pro- 
ficisci, profcclus, to proceed.] 
profess, pra-, pro-fes’, v.t. to make open declara¬ 
tion of: to declare in strong terms: to claim 
(often insincerei^) to have a feeling of: to pre¬ 
tend to: to claim to be expert in: to be pro¬ 
fessor of: to receive into a religious order by 
profession (R.C.).— v.i. to enter publicly into a 
religious state: to pretend friendship {Shak,): 
to be a professor.— adJ. professed', openly 
declared: avowed: acknowledged: having 
made profession.— adv. profess'edly.— adj. pro- 
fess'ing, avowed: pretending, soi-disant.—n. 
profession {-fesh'an), the act of professing: open 
declaration: avowal: religious belief: pretence: 
an employment not mechanical and requiring 
some degree of learning: calling, habitual 
employment: the collective body of persons 
engaged in any profession: entrance into a 
religious order: the vow then taken.— adj. 
profess'ional, pertaining to a prol^ssion: engaged 
in a profession or in the profession in question: 
competing for money prizes or against those 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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wlio ftometimes do so: undertaken su a means 
of subsistence, as opp. to tmaieur; showing 
the skill, artistry, demeanour, or standard of 
conduct appropriate in a member of a profession 
or of a particular profession.— n. one who 
makes his living by an ait, or makes it his 
career—opp. to amateur, dilettante: one who 
engages in sport for livelihood or gain or against 
those who do so (with various rules of interpre* 
tation for each sport)—opp. to amateur: (in 
full, professional examination) any one of the 
successive examinations towards a degree in 
medicine^ (in Scottish universities).—v.r. pro* 
fess'ionalue, >ize, to give a professional character 
to: to give over to professionals.— n. profess'- 
ionalism, the status of professional; the com¬ 
petence, or the correct demeanour, of those who 
are highly trained and disciplined: the outlook, 
aim, or restriction of the mere professional: the 
predominance of professionals in wort.— adv. 
profess'ionally.— ns. professor (prs~/es'»r), one 
who professes: one who openly declares belief 
in certain doctrines: a teacher of the highest 
grade in a university or colieM (prefixed to the 
name): title assumed by charlatans, quacks, 
dancing-masters, etc.:—/em. (rare) profess'oress; 
profoss^orate, professoriate.— adi. professorial 
{prof-es-d'rl'al, -o'rl-al). — adv. professo'rially.— 
ns. professo'riate, the office or chair of a pro¬ 
fessor: his period of office: body of professors; 
profess'orsbip. [L. professus, pen.p. of profiteri 
— prS, publicly, fatSri, to confess.] 

proffer, prof'sr, v.t. to offer for acceptance, to 
tender, present: to offer to undertake;— pr.p. 
proll'eriog: pa.t. and pa.p. proff'ered.— n. an 
offer, tender: an incipient act.— n. proff'erer. 
[A.Fr. projffrir —L. prd, forward, offerre; see 
offer.] 

proficient, pra-, pro-fish’snt, adj. competent: well- 
skilled: thoroughly qualified.— n. one who is 
making progress in learning (Shak.): an adept: 
an expert.— ns. profic'ience (now rare or obs.); 
profic'iency.— adv. profi'ciently. [L. prdficiins, 
-entls, pr.p. of proficere, to make progress.] 

profile, prd’fil, -ffl, -fil, n. an outline: a head or 
portrait in a side-view: the side-face: the outline 
of any object without foreshortening; a drawing 
of a vertical section of country, an engineering 
work, etc.: a graph: a short biographical 
sketch in a newspaper or magazine: outline of 
the course of an operation.— v.t. to draw in 
profile: to make an outline of: to show in 
profile; to give a profile to: to shape the outline 
of.— ns. prfi'filer; prfi'filist, one who draws 
profiles. [It. profilo —L. pro, before, filum, a 
thread.] 

profit, profit, n. rain: the gain resultingirom the 
employment of capital:* the excess of selling 
price over first cost: advantage; addition to 
good or value: benefit: improvement.— v.t. to 
benefit or to be of advantage to.— v.i. to gain 
advantage: to receive profit: to make progress, 
to improve {Shak.): to be of advantage.— n. 
profitshirity.— adJ. prof'itable, yielding or bring¬ 
ing profit or gain: lucrative: productive.— it. 
prof'itahleness.— adv. prof'itably.— n. profiteer', 
one who takes advantage of an emergency to 
mdke exorbitant profits.— v.l. to act as a pro¬ 
fiteer.—^lu. proflteer'ing; prof'iter; prof'iting.— 
adi. prof'itlesa, without profit.— adv. prof'itiessly. 
piw'it-o'rieatated, having profit as chief aim; 
prof'it-shariag, a voluntary agreement under 
which the employee receives a share, fixed 
beforehand, in the profits of a business. [Fr.,— 
L. nrOfeetus, progress— prdficlre, prdfectum, to 
mate progress.] 

nMfitende^ra-/f/'a-rd/, n. a small cake puff with 

TIuDng. [Fr.; perh.—pr'q/frpr, to profit.] 

fcoffigate, profll-glt, -gdt, ad), overthrown, de- 
^ ieatra (oos.): aoiindoned to vice: dissolute: 


prodigal, rashly extravagant.— n. one leading a 
profligate life: one who is recklessly extra¬ 
vagant or wasteful.— n. prof'ligiscy (-»-«/), 
state or quality of being profligate: a vicious 
course of life.— adv. prof'li0iteiy. [L.prdfligd- 
tus, pa.p. of prdfligdre—prS, forward, fllgire, to 
da^.] 

profluent, pro'fldd-ont, (Mill.) adj. flowing forth.— 
A. pro'fluence. [L. pro, forth, ftuire, to flow.] 
profound, prs-, prd-fownd', adi- deep: deep- 
seated: far below the surface: intense: abstruse: 
intellectually deep: . penetrating deeply into 
knowledge.— n. the sea or ocean; an abyss, 
great depth.— adv. profound'ly.— ns. profoura'- 
ness, profundity (-fund'), state or quality of being 
profound: depth of place, of knowledge, etc.: 
that which is profound. [Fr. profond —L. pro¬ 
fundus — pro, foruuTd, fundus, bottom.] 
profulgent, prs-, prd-fui'Jent, adj. shining forth, 
radiants [L. prd, forth, fulgfns, -entls, pr.p. of 
fulgfre, to shine.] 

profuse, prs-, pro-fUs’, adj- liberal to excess; 
lavish: extravagant: over-abounding.— adv. 
profiise'ly.— ns. profuse'ness; profuser (-/dz'ar; 
Herrick), a prodigal, spendthrift; profusion 
(-fu'shsn), state of being profuse: extravagance: 
prodigality. [L. prdfusus, pa.p. of profutidire — 
prd, forth, fundire, to pour.] 
prog, prog, v.r. to pierce: to prick: to poke.— v.i. 
to poke about for anything: to forage for food: 
to be^.— H. a pointed instrument: a thrust; 
provisions, esp. for a journey. [Origin unknown; 
perh. several distinct words.] 
prog, prog, n. universit^^ slang for proctor.— v.t. to 
proctorise.— n. progg'ins, a proctor, 
progenitor, pro-Jen'i-Ur, n. a forefather: an an¬ 
cestor : a parent: the founder of a/amily :—fem. 
progen'itress, progen'itrix.— adi- progenito'rial 
(-tdr', -tdr’i-sl). — ns. progen'itorship; progen'i- 
ture, a begetting; progeny (proj'a-ni), offspring: 
descendants; race: lineage (Shak.). [L. prd- 
genllor, prdgeniis—prdgignire — prd, before, gig- 
nire, genitum, to beget.] 

progeria, prd-Jer’I-a, n. a rare disease causing 
premature ageing in children. [Cr. pro, before, 
geras, old age.] 

progesterone, prd-Jes'tsr-dn, n. a female sex hor¬ 
mone that prepares the uterus for the fertilised 
ovum and maintains pregnancy.— ns. proges'tin 
(pro- (I), gestation, -in), any hormone concerned 
with changes before pregnancy, esp. proges'- 
togen, any of a range of hormones of the pro¬ 
gesterone type; several synthetic progestogens 
are used in oral contraceptives, [progestin, 
sterol, -one.) 

pro^ottis, prd-glot’is, n. a detachable tapeworm 
joint:— pl. proglott'idSs. [Gr. pro, before, gidttls, 
-idios, a pipe mouthpiece.] 
prognathous, prog'na-thss, also prog- or prdg- 
na'lhss, adj. with projecting jaw—also prognathic 
(prog-,prdg-nath'ik). — n. prog'nathism (or -noth’, 
-n&th’). [Gr. pro, forward, gnathos, a jaw.] 
Progne, prog’ne, n. a personification of the 
swallow, sometimes of the nightini^le: an 
American genus of swallows. [Philomela’s 
sister, (usu.) Procne (L. Progn#—Gr. Prokne) 
transformed into a swallow, or a nightingale.] 
prognosis, prog-nd'sis, n. forecasting, or forecast, 
esp. of the course of a disease:—p/. prognos'es 
(-is). — A. prognostic (prog-, prsg-nost'ik), a fore¬ 
telling: an indication of something to come: a 
presage: a symptom on which prognosis can be 
based.— adj. indicating what is to happen by 
signs or symptoms: of prognosis.—v.r.prognos - 
ticflte, to foretell: to indicate as to come.— a. 
prognostic!'tton.— adj. prognos'ticfitive.—n. prog- 
nost'icitor, a predictor, esp. a weather 
prophet. [Gr. progndsis—pro, b^ore, gignds- 
kein, to know.] 

programme, (esp. U.S., and often in speaking of 
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csoffiputer) pcognun, prd'gtwn, H. a public notice 
(As.): a paper, booklet, or the like, 
giving a scheine of proceedings arranged for an 
entertainment, conference, course of study, etc., 
with relevant details: the items of sodi a schme 
collectively: a plan of things to be done: the 
sequence of actions to be performed by an 
electronic computer in dealing with data of a 
certain kind: course of instruction (by book or 
teaching madhine) in which subject-matter is 
broken down into logical sequence of short 
iteins of information, and a student can check 
immediately the suitability of his responses.— 
v.r. to provide with, enter in, etc., a programme: 
to prepare a program(me) for (an electronic 
computer, etc.).—programmatic i-grt-mat'- 
ik), of a programme; of, or of the nature of, 
programme music.— 04 }- pro'grammed.— n. pro'- 
gramming.—programme music, music that seeks 
to depict a scene or tell a story; Programming 
Language 1 (PL/1), a computer programming 
language which combines the best qualities of 
commercial- and scientihe-oriented languages. 
(Gr. programma, proclamation— pro, forth, 
gramma, a letter.] 

progress, prS’gres, sometimes (esp. in U.S.) pro', 
n. forward movement; advance: continuation: 
advance to something better or higher in 
development: gain in proficiency: course: 
passage from place to place: a procession: a 
journey of state: a circuit.— vA. progress' (for¬ 
merly, as Shak., pro'), to go forward: to make 
progress: to go on, continue: to go in progress, 
travel in state.—v.r. (obs.) to traverse.—n. pro¬ 
gression ipra-, pr6‘gresh'9n), motion onward: 
act or state of moving onward: progress: move- 
mont by successive stages: a regular succession 
of chords (mus.): movements of the parts in 
harmony: change from term to term according 
to some law (math.): a series of terms so related 
(see arithmetic, geometry, harmony).— a4}s. pro- 
gress'ioaal; prognss'ionary.—ns. progress'ion- 
ism, sympathy with or advocacy of progress: 
belief that social or other evolution is towards 
hig^r or better things; progress'ionist, a 
believer in progressionism: a progressive: one 
who favours progress or reform; progress'- 
ism (or prd', pro'), progressionism; progress'ist 
(or pr6', pro'), one who advocates a progressive 
policy: progressionist.— aef). progress'ire, mov¬ 
ing forward: making progress: of the nature of 
progress: advancing by successive stages: (in 
games, e.g. progressive whist) played by several 
sets of players, some of whom move round from 
table to table after each hand according to rule: 
advancing towards better and better or higher 
and higher; in favour of progress—applied to 
various parties in municipal and national 
politics more or less favouring reform: of such a 
party.—n. one who favours progress or reform: 
a member of a party called progressive.— adv. 
pn^ress'ively.—n. progress'iveness.—in progress, 
going on: in course of publication. [Fr. 
progresse (now progris) —L. prdgressus, -us — 
pr6, forward, gradi, gressus, to step.] 
progymnasium, pr6-jim-nd'zi-»m, or (Ger.) pro- 
fim-na'zi-dbm, n. in Germany, a classical school 
in which the higher classes are wanting. [Ger.] 
prohibit,pra-, prd-hib'lt, v.t. to forbid: to prevent. 
— ns. prohib'iter, -or; inhibition (prd-hl- 
bi’shan or pro-i-), the act of prohibiting, for¬ 
bidding, or interdicting: an interdict: the for¬ 
bidding by law of the manufacture and sale of 
alcohouc drinks.— at^. prohibi'tionary.— ns. vto- 
hibi'tioaism; prohibi'tioiiist, one who favours 
prohibition, esp. of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic drinks.— adf. prohibitive (-kib'), tending 
to make impossible or preclude.— adv. prdhib'- 
itively.— n. prohib'itiveness.— ad/, prohib'itonr, 
that prohibiu or forbids: forbidding. [L. 


prohlbire, prohlbilum—prd, befbte, MbAre, to 
have.] 

proigB, proiR, obs. form of prune (3d: pcoia, 
proine, proin, obs. foims of prune (I), (2), and (3). 
proiect, praj'okt, n. a notion (Shak.)i speculanve 
imagination (oos.): a projection: a scheme of 
something to be done: a proposal for an under¬ 
taking: an undertakhtg.— v.t. project (pra-/eki', 
pr6-jekt'), to fiffow out or forward: to 
spe^ or sing in such a way as to aim the voice 
at the rear of the auditorium (theas.): to 
throw, propel: to cause to jut out, stretch out: 
to scheme, plan, devise: to set forth, set before 
the mind (5bak.): to cast (as a light, a shadow, 
an image) upon a surface or into space: to 
throw an image of: to show outlined against a 
background: in geom., to derive a new figure 
from, so that each point corresponds to a point 
of the original figure according to some rule, esp. 
by a systmn of parallel, convergiRg, or diverging 
rays through the original points meeting a 
surfhee: to externalise: to make objective.— v.l. 
to jut out; to throw powder of projection upon 
the metal to be transmuted (alchemy). — -aid. 
projec'tiie, caused by projection: impelling: 
capable of being thrown or thrust forth.-~M. 
projectile (proJ'ik-tU, or pr»-, prO-Jek'til, in U.S. 
-til), a boay projected by force: a missile, esp. 
one discharged by a gun.—n. and add. projec'- 
ting.—n. projac'tion (-shsn), an act or method of 
projecting: the fact or state of being projected: 
planning; that which is projected: a jutting out: 
that which juts out: the standing out of a fa^re: 
a figure got by projecting another (geom.): a 
method of representing geographical detail upon 
a plane: a projected image: the reading of one's 
own emotions and experiences into a partimi- 
lar situation (psych.): a person’s, unconscious 
attributing to other ppople of certain attitudes 
towards himself, usu. as a defence agaiiut his 
own guilt, inferiority, etc. (psych.): the throwing 
in of a powdered philosopher’s stone, to effect 
transmutation, hence transmutation itself in 
general (alchemy). —projec'tionai.— n, pro- 
lec'tiouist, one who projects, makes projections, 
esp. in map-making: an operator of a film- 
pro^tor: an operator of certain television 
equipment.— adj. projec'tive, projecting: of 
projection: derivable by projection: unchanged 
by projection.— ns. pro|ectivity ^r<d-»k-tiv i-ti)\ 
project'ment (rare), design; projec'tor, one who 
projecu enterprises: a promoter of speculative 
schemes for money-making: an apparatus for 
projecting esp. an image or a beam of light: a 
straight line joining a point with its proj^ion 
(geom.); projec'ture, a jutting out.—projecting 
powder (alchemy), the philosopher’s stone in 
powder; projective geometry, a branch of geo¬ 
metry deaiinn with the properties of figures by 
two- and throe-dimensional projections. [L. 
prdjicere,prdjectum — pro, foTth,Jacere, to throw.] 
projet de k», pro-zhd ds Iwa, (Fr.) a legislative bill, 
proke, prok, (dial.) v.t. and v.l. to poke.— n. 
priik'er, a poker. [Origin obscure.] 
prolamine, prd'la-men, also prolamin, la-min, n. 
one of a group of alcphol-soluble proteins, 
pndapse, pr6-laps', or prd’ltgrs, (med.) n. a falling 
down, or out of place.—Also pnnap'sus.—v./. 
prolapse', to slip out of place. [L. prdlabl, pr6- 
iSpsus, to slip forward—prd, forward, labi, to 
sIm.] 

prolate, prd'1st, adf. drawn out along the polar 
diameter, as a spheroid: widespread.—v.r. pro¬ 
late' (obs.), to lengthen out in utterance.— 
pro'lately.— ns, pro'lateness (or -ISt'); prolatitm 
(prd-lS'shsn), utterance: the time-ratio of semi¬ 
breve to minim (in great or perfect prolatitm, 
three minims to a semibreve; lesser or Imperfect, 
two) (mediaeval mus.). — atff. pndative (pid-lS'tlv, 
prd'ls-tiv', gram.), completing the predicate. 
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[L. produced—pr^, forward, UUta, used 

as perf.p. otferre, to carry.] 
prole, prSl, icoU.) n. and o<0. proletarian, 
prole, prolw. Earlier forms of prowl, prowler, 
proleg, prd’leg, n. an insect larva’s abdominal leg, 
distinguished from a thoracic or ’true’ leg. [Pfx. 
pro- (2b), leg.] 

prolegomena, prd-leg-om'lrha, n.pl. an introduc¬ 
tion, esp. to a treatise:— sing, prolegom'enon.— 
iuiis. protegom'enary, prolegom'enous. [Gr. 
prdlegomenon, pL -a, pass- part. neut. ofprokgein 
— fro, before, kgeln, to say.] 
pronpeia,prd-/<>p'sir, or -lep', n. anticipation: the 
rhetorical figure of anticipation, use of a word 
not literally applicable till a later time: a figure 
by which objections are anticipated and ans¬ 
wered;— pi. prolep'sSs.— at^s. prolep'tic, -al.— 
adv. prol^'ticaliy. [Gr. 'jfrOlipsis—pro, before, 
lambanein, to take.] 

proletarian, prd-li-tS'ri-an, adl- of the poorest 
labouring class: having little or no property.— 
n. a memner of the poorest class: a plant without 
reserves of food (hot.). — ns. proleti'rianism, the 
condition of the poorest classes; proleta'riat 
(-at), -ate, the proletarian class: the wage- 
earning class, esp. those without capital.— n. 
and aaj. pro'tetary (-ar-i). proletarian. [L. fro- 
ktarius, (in ancient Rome) a citizen of the sixth 
and lowest class, who served the state not with 
his property but with his proles, offspring.] 
proUeide,pro'll-sid, n. the killing of offspring: the 
killing off of the human race.— ad}, prolici'dal. 
(L. pr6lis, offspring, caedire, to kill.] 
proliferate, prd-/(f'a-ra/, v.i. to grow by multiplica¬ 
tion of parts (cells, buds, shoots, etc.); to repro¬ 
duce by proliferation: to reproduce abundantly: 
to increase in numbers greatly and rapidly.— v.l. 
to produce by proliferation.—n. proliferk'- 
tion, growth and extension by multiplication 
of cells: production of vegetative shoots from 
a reproductive structure: repeated produc¬ 
tion of new parts: production of shoots that 
may become new plants: production of abnor¬ 
mal or supernumerary parts: a structure 
formed by proliferating: increase as if by pro¬ 
liferation (yfg ).— ttdjs. prolif'erative, prolif'erous. 
— adv. prolif'erously. [L. proles, progeny, ferre, 
to bear.] 

prolific, pra-, prd-Uf'ik, adj. reproductive: fertili¬ 
sing; fertile: producing much offspring (also 
fig. as of an author): fruitful: abounding.—n. 
proUf'icacy f-a-si). — ad}, prolif'ical (rare or obs.). 
— adv. prolif'ically.— ns. prolifici'tion, the gener¬ 
ation of young: development of a shoot by 
continued growth of a flower (bot.y, prolificity 
(-Is'i-tl), prolif'icness. [L. prdles, offspring, 
facire, to make.] 

prolix, prd'llks, or ~liks', ad}, long and wordy: 
long-winded: dwelling too long on particulars: 
long (obs. or rare). — adj. proljxious (prd.-lik'shas; 
Shak.), dilatory.—n. prolixity.— adv. prolix'ly 
(or pro'). —ir. prolix'ness (or pro"). [L. prdlixus 
— pro. forward, liqui, to flow.) 
proll, pro/, proler, prdl'ar, earlier forms of prowl, 
prowler. 

prolocutor,prd-kik't/-rar, n. a spokesman; a chair¬ 
man, esp. of the lower house of Convocation: 
— }em. prAloc'atrix.— tts. prolocu'tion (pro~ or 
pro-), an introductory speech or saying: prb- 
loc^oiorahip. [L. prdlocBlor — prdloqui, -locStus, 
to speak out— loqui, to speak.] 
prologue, prS’log, n. in a Greek play, the part 
before the entry of the chorus: an introduction 
to a poem, etc.: a speech before a play; the 
, .speaker of a proloipe: an introductory event 
or action.— v.t. to introduce: to preface.— v.i. 
prologise, -ize {•gtx, ~}a), to speak a prologue 
also pro'loguise, 4ze. (Fr.,—L. prologus — 
Gr. prologos — logos, speech.] 
pnkMg, pra-, prddong’, v.t. to lengthen out: 


to postpone (Speia., Shak.y, — y.l. to lengthen 
out.— ad}> proumgabn (prd-long'a-M). — v4. pro¬ 
longate (prS'loHg-gSt), tp lengthen.— ns. pro¬ 
longation (..long-gS'shan), lengthening oht: a 
piece added in continuation: continuation; pro- 
ionger (~long’ar). (L. prSlongSre — prd, forward, 
longus, long.] 

prolonge, pr6~lonl', n, a rope for a gun-carriage. 
[Fr.] 

prolusion, pro-lSo'shan, -IB', n. a preliminary per¬ 
formance, activity, or display: an essay prepara¬ 
tory to a moie solid treatise— ad}, prolu'sory 
(-sa-ri). [L. prolBsio, -dnis—prS, before, iBdire, 
IBsum, to play.] 

prom, prom, n. an abbrev. of promenade: a 
promenade concert. 

promachos, prom'a-kos, Gr. -hhos, n. a champion 
or defender: a tutelary god. [Gr.] 

promenade, prom-i-ndd' or -nBd', n. a walk, ride, 
or drive for pleasure, show, or gentle exercise: 
a processional dance: a school or college dance 
(U.S.): a place where people walk to and fro: 
a paved terrace on a sea-front: an esplanade. 
— v.i. to walk, ride, or drive about: to make a 
promenade.—v.r. to lead about and exhibit: to 
walk, ride or drive about or through.— n. 
promenader (-dd'ar). —promenade concert, one in 
which part of the audience stand throughout 
and can move about; promenade deck, a deck 
on which passengers walk about. [Fr.,— 
promener, to lead about (se promener, to take a 
walk)—L. prdminare, to drive forwards— prd, 
forward, minare, to threaten.] 

prometal, pro'met-l, n. a kind of cast-iron highly 
resistant to heat. 

Promethean, prd-me'thi-an, -ihyan, aM. pertaining 
to Prometheus (-thBs), who stole fire from 
heaven, for which Zeus chained him to a rock, 
to be tortured by a vulture.— n. a glass tube con¬ 
taining sulphuric acid and an inflammable mix¬ 
ture brought together by pressing—an early 
kind of match.— n. prome'thium (formerly 
prome'theum), element 61 (symbol Pm). [Gr. 
Prometheus.] 

prominent, prom'i-nant, adf. standing out: pro¬ 
jecting: most easily seen: catching the eye or 
attention: in the public eye.— ns. prom'inence, 
state or quality of being prominent: a prominent 
point or thing; a projection; prom'inency, a 
prominence.— adv. prominently.—solar promin¬ 
ence, a reddish cloud of incandescent gas 
shooting out from the sun. [L. prominens, 
-entis, pr.p. of prominere, to jut forth—pro, 
forth, minae, projections, threats.] 

promiscuous, prd-mis'kB-as, ad}, confusedly or 
indiscriminately mixed: collected together with¬ 
out order: indiscriminate (now usu. referring 
to one indulging in indiscriminate sexual inter¬ 
course): haphazard; belonging to a mixed set: 
far from choice (old slang)’, casual, accidental 
(coll.). — n. promiscS'ity (prom-), mixture with¬ 
out order or distinction: promiscuous sexual 
intercourse.— adv. promis'cuously. [L. prdmis- 
cutts — pro, inten., miscere, to mix.] 

promise, prom'is, n. an engagement to do or keep 
from doing something: expectation, or that 
which raises expectation: a ground for hope of 
future excellence: fulfilment of what is promised 
(rare). — v.t. to engage by promise: to betroth: 
to encourage to expect; to afford reason to 
expect: to assure: to engage to bestow.—v./. 
to make a promise or promises: to afford hopes 
or expectations: to stand sponsor (rare). — n. 
promisee', the person to whom a promise is 
made.— ad}s. prom'iseful; prom'iseleas.— n. 

prom'iser.— ad}, prom'iaing, affording ground for 
hope or expectation; likely to turn out well.— 
adv. prom'isingly.— n. prom'isor (law). — ad}. 
promiss'iva (pra-), conveying a promise; of 
the nature of a promise.— n. prmniaa'or (Rom. 
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law), the maker of a promiu.— adv, piom'ifr 
lonly.— ad], ptorn'inory, containing a promise 
of some engagement to be fntfilled.—piom'ise> 
Incach (Shaki), violation of promise; prom'ise- 
hieaker iShak.).—<ulf. prorn'ise-crammed iShak.), 
fed to repletion with empty promises.—prom'ise- 
kaeping; promised lana, the land promised by 
Ood to Abraham and his seed: Canaan: 
heaven; promisaory note, a written promise to 
pay a sum of money on some fbture day or on 
demand.—be promised, to have an engagement 
^hak.)i breach of promise (see breach); the 
Promise, the assurance of God to Abraham 
that bis descendants should become the chosen 
people. (L. prdmissum, neut. pa.p. of pro- 
mUtire, to send forward—prd, forward, mlttire, 
to send.] 

pronuner, prom'»r, {coll.) n. a regular attender of 
promenade concerts. 

promontory, prom'»n~i»r-i, -tri, n. a headland or 
high cape; a projection, ridge, or eminence 
(anat.), — adj. standing out like a promontory. 

t L.L. prdmontdrium (L. promuntUrium), assimi* 
Bted to mdns, mountain.] 
promote, pr»-, pro-mot’, vJ. to help forward: to 
further: to further the progress of; to raise to 
a higher ^ade: to take steps for the passage 
or formation of; to set in motion (as the office 
of a judge in a criminal suit); to encourage the 
sales of by advertising.— ns, promd'ter, one who 
promotes; one who takes part in the setting 
up of companies: a promoter; a professional 
informer (ofe.): a substance that increases the 
efficiency of a catalyst; promotion (^md'shsn), 
the act of promoting: advancement in rank or 
in honour: encouragement: preferment: a 
venture, esp. in show business: advertising.— 
ndf. promd'tive.— n. promS'tor, one who presents 
candidates for graduation in Scottish uni¬ 
versities.—be on one's promotion, to have right 
or hope of promotion: to be on good behaviour 
with a view to promotion. [L. prdmovire, 
-motum — pro, forward, movere, to move.] 
prompt, prom{p)t, adJ. ready in action: performed 
at once: paid or due at once: ready for delivery: 
readily inclined {Shak.). — adv. promotly, punc¬ 
tually, to the minute.— v.t. to incite: to instigate; 
to move to action: to supply forgotten words 
to: to help with words or facts when one is at 
a loss: to suggest to the mind.— n. a time limit 
for payment: an act of prompting: words fur¬ 
nished by the prompter.—res. prompt'er, one 
who prompts, esp. actors; prompt'ing; prompt'i- 
tflde, promptness: readiness: quickness of 
decision and action.— adv. prompt'ly.— as. 
prompt'ness; prompt'fiary, a repository; a 
reference book of facts; prompt'ure {^ak.), 
suggestion: instigation.—^prompt'-book, -copy, 
a copy of a play for the prompter’s use; prompt'- 
box, a box for the prompter in a theatre; 
prompt'-note, a note of reminder of time-limit 
of payment; prompt’-side, the side of the stage 
where the prompter is—usually to the actor's 
left in Briuin, to his right in U.S.A. [L. 
promptus — prdmire, to bring forward.] 
promulgate, prom'af-gat (U.S. prs-mul'), v.t. to 

£ roclaim, publish abroad: to make widely 
nown: to put in execution by proclamation 
(as a law}—^arcA.) promulge {pro-mul}'). — ns. 
promulg&'tkm; prom'ulgfttor. [L. prdntuigdre, 
-Stum.] 

promnscis, pro-mus’is, n. a proboscis, esp. of 
Hemiptera.— adf. promusc'idate, like or having 
a promuscis. [L. promuscis, -idls, a popular 
perversion of probosch.] 

promycelium, prd-mi-se’li-am, re. a short germ- 
tube put out by some fungal spores, producing 
spores of different types. [Pfx. pro- (1), and 
mycelium.] 

pronaos, prd-n&’os, n. the vestibule in front of 


a temples—pf. ptona'oi. [Gr. prCnSos—pro, be¬ 
fore, ados, a temple.] 

prone, prdn, adl- with the face, ventral surface, 
or palm of the hand downward: prostrate: 
directed downward: loosely, lying or laid flat: 
descending steeply: disposed, inclined, naturally 
tending: willing: ready, eager (^Aok.): perhaps 

S 've, or witii downcast eyes, or fervent 
t., Meas. for Meas.). — v.t. mdn'ate, of the 
hand, to turn palm downward or backward 
with radius and ulna crossed—opp. to supinate. 
—as. prflnfl'tioii, the act of pronating; prSnd'tmr, 
the muscle of the forearm that pronates the 
hand.— adv. proDely.—re. proae'neas. [L. 
prdHtts,] 

prone, prdre, (obs.) re. a place in a church where 
intimations are given out: hence, a homily.— 
re. proneur, prd-nar', a flatterer. [Fr. pr6ne,\ 
prong, prong, n. a fork of any kind (now chiefly 
dial.): a tine, tooth, or spike of a fork or 
forked objea; a tine, spur, or projection, as 
on an antler: a fork of a stream or inlet (U.S.). 
—V.I. to stab with a prong: to furnish with 
prongs.— ad/, pronged, having prongs.—sprung'- 
buck, the pronghorn (properly the male); prong'- 
hoe, a hoe with prongs; prong'hom, an Ameri¬ 
can antelope-like ruminant (Antllocapra amert- 
cana), only representative of the family Antth- 
capridae, with deciduous horns pronged in 
front.— adi. prong'-horne'd. [M.E. prangei 
origin obscure.] 
pronominal. See pronoun, 
pronotum, pr6-n6't»m, re. the back of an inscctts 
prothorax:— pi. proud'ta.— adj. pronS'tal. (Pfk. 
pro- (1), Gr. noton, back.] 
pronoun, prd'nown, re. a word used instead of 
a noun, i.e. to indicate without naming.— adJ. 
pronominal {pro-, pr6-nom'in-»l), belonging to, 
or of the nature of, -a pronoun.— adv. pro- 
nom'inally. 

pronounce, pra-, prd-nowns’, v.t. to proclaim: to 
utter formally: to utter rhetorically: to declare: 
to utter: to articulate.— v.l. to pass judgment; 
to articulate one's words.—re. (Milt.) pronounce¬ 
ment.— adJs. pronounce'able, capable of being 
pronounced; pronounced', marked with em¬ 
phasis: marked.— adv. pronoun'cedly.—ns. pro- 
nounce'ment, a confident or authoritative as¬ 
sertion or deciaration; pronoun'cer.— a. and adf, 
pronoun'ring.—re. pronunciation (prd-nun-si-3'- 
shan), mode of pronouncing: articulation. (Fr. 
prononcer — L. prdnRntiare—pro, forth, nUntldre, 
to announce— nuntlus, a messenger.] 
pronto, pron’td, (slang) adv. promptly, quickly. 

[Sp. pronto —L. promptus, at hand.] 

Prontosil, pron’td-sil, re. trademark, name for some 
of the sulphonamide drugs, 
pronunciamento, prd-nun-sl-a-men'tS, re. a mani¬ 
festo: a forpiai proclamation. (Sp. pronuncla- 
mlento.] 

pronunciation. See pronounce, 
proo, pruh, prdd, (Scot.) InterJ. a call to a cow to 
come near. 

prooemium, prS-i'mi-am, n. same as proem.— 
Also prooe'mion. 

proof, prodf, n. that which proves or establishes 
the truth ot anything: the fact, act, or process 
of proving or showing to be true: demonstra¬ 
tion: evidence that convinces the mind and goes 
toward determining the decision of a court: an 
instrument of evidence in documentary form: 
the taking of evidence by a judge upon an issue 
framed in pleadinj; (Scots law)’, a trial before a 
judge without a jury (Scots law): a checking 
operation (with.): a test: experience (obs.): 
issue, outcome, upshot (obs.): a test: testing, 
esp. of guns: ability to stand a test: invulnera¬ 
bility: impenetrability: armour of proof: a 
standard strength of spirit (alcohol and water 
of relative density 12/13 at SfF.—i.e. 49*28 per 
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cant, of alcolicd): an impression taken for cor> spreading opinions: the proeen itself. (L. 
rection (print.): an early impression of an en- prOpOgdre, •aium, conn, with prdpSgS, a layer.] 
graving: the first print from a negative (phot.): pm^, pr6-pU\ yji. to disclose.— v.t. (Scott) to 
— pi. proofs.— atff. impervious: invulnerable: make a duplay. [L.L. pHSpaUro—prdpalam, 
of standard strength (of alcohol).—v.r. to make openly—prd. forth, palam, open^.] 

Impervious, esp. to water: to take a proof of: propane, pre'phn, n. a hydrootrbon gas (C>Ht), 
to test.—n. proofing, the process of making thud member of the methane series, [profrionic.] 
waterproof, gasproof, etc.: material used for proparoxytime, prO-par-ok'sl-ldn, atO. having the 

the purpose^— atU. proof'less, wanting proof or acute accent on the third last syllable_ _ a 

evidence.—ptoof'-charge, a charge used to test word thus accented. [Gr. proparoxytonos; see 
the strength of a gun.—v.t. protd'•correct, to paroxytone.] 

correct m proof.—prooi'>correctingi proof'- prcgwl, pro-, pr6-pel’, v.t. to drive forward:— 
correction; proof'-house, a house fitted up for pr.p. propell'iiig; pa.t. and pa.p. propelled'.— n. 
proving firearms; protd'-maric, a mark stamped propell'ant, that which propels: an explosive 
on a gun to show that it has stood the test; for propelling projectiles.—a^.propeirent,driv- 
proof'-puller, one who pulls proofk.- 7 V.t. and v.j. ing.— n. a driving agent: a motive.— ns. pro¬ 
proof'-read, to read and correct in proof.— peU'er, one who, or that which, propels: driving 
proof'-reader, one who reads printed proofs to mechanism: a shaft with spiral blades (screw- 
discover and correct errors; proof'-reading; prope/irr) for driving a ship, aeroplane, etc.: a 
proof'-sheet, an impression taken on a slip of screw-steamer: a heiical blower (air-propeller, 
paper for correction before printing finally: propeller fan): a spinning-bait; propel'ment, 
piM'-spirit, a standard mixture of alcohol and propulsion: propelling mechanism.—propell'cr- 
water; proof'-text, a passage of the Bible ad- blade'; propeH'er-slift', the shaft of a pro¬ 
duced in proof of a doctrine.—armour of proof, peller; the driving shaft between gear-box and 
armour that has been tested, or can be con- rear axle in a motor vehicle. (L. prSpellire — 
fidently relied upon; artist’s proof, a first im- pro; forward, pe/fdre, to drive.] 
pression from an engraved plate or block; bur- propend, prp-, prd-pemf', (Shak.) v.i. to incline.— 
den of proof (see burden (I)); over, under proof, a^s. propend'ent; propense (-pens'), inclined: 
containing in 100 volumes enough alcohol for sometimes used in the sense of prepense.— adv. 
so many volumes more, or less, than 100; propense'ly.— ns. propense'ness, propen'sion 
proof before letters, one taken before the title is (Shak.), propens'ity, inclination of mind: 
engraved on the plate. [O.Fr. prove (Fr. favourable inclination: tendency to good or 
preuve); see prove for explanation of vowel in evil: disposition: tendency to move in a certain 
obs. forms precve, prief(e).] direction.— adj. propen'sive. [L. propendere, 

prootic, pro-oi'ik, adJ. in front of the ear.— n. an -pensum, to hang forward— pro, pendere.) 
anterior bone of the auditory capsule. [Pfx. propene. Same as propylene, 
pro-(1), Gr. our, dfor, ear.] proper,prop'ar, ac[/. own: appropriate: peculiar: 

prop, prop, tt. a rigid support: a supplementary confined to one: in natural colouring (her.): 
support: a stay: a strut: a timber supporting strict: strictly applicable: strictly so-called: 
a mine-roof: a supporter, upholder: a leg thorough, out-and-out (now coll, or slang): be- 
(sfcmg): a boxer's extended arm (slang): an fitting: decorous, seemly: conforming strictly 
act of propping in a horse (/lurir.).—v.t. to hold to convention: goodly: belonging to only one: 
up by means of something placed under or comely: in liturgies, used only on a particular 
against: to support or to sustain: to hit straight day or festival.— n. a service, psalm, etc., set 
or knock down (slang). — v.i. (Austr.) to stop apart for a particular day or occasion.—adv. 
suddenly (of a horse):— pr.p. propp'ing; pa.t. (coll.) very, exceedingly.— adv. prop'erly, in a 
and pa.p. propped.—prop'-root, a root growing proper manner: strictly: entirely, extremely 
down from a trunk or branch, serving to prop (coll .).—it. prop'erness.—proper chant (obs.), the 
up a tree. [M.E. proppe; cf. Du. proppe, vine- key of C major.— adj. prop'er-false^ (Shak.), 
prop, support.] handsome and deceitful.—proper fraction, a 

prop, prop, (slang) n. a tie-pin: a brooch. [Du. fraction that is less than 1 in value; proper 
prop.) motion, a star’s apparent motion relatively to 

prop, prop, n. a coll, or slang abbrev. of (air- the celestial spherp, due partly to its own move- 
craft) propeller, (theatrical) ptoperty, (geometri- ment, (peculiar motion), partly to that of the 
cal) proposition.— n. props, stage properties: solar system (parallactic motion); proper noun, 
a property-tpan. name, the name of a particular person, animal, 

propaedeutic, pro-pi-du'tik, n. (often in pT.) a pre- thing, place, etc.—opp. to common noun. [Fr. 
liminary study.— adfs. propaedeut'ic, -al. [Gr. propre —L. prbprlus, own.] 
propaldruein, to teacl^ beforehand—pro, before, properdui, prS-pur'din, n. a natural immunising 
paUeueln, to teach.] substance varyin^y present in the blood, pos- 

propagate, prop'o-gat, v./. to fncrease by natural sibly with bearing on resistance to malignant 
process: to multiply: to pass on: to transmit: disease. [L. pro, for, perdA’C, to destroy.] 
to spread from one to another; to increase properispomenon, prd-per-f-.rpdm'e-non, it. a word 
(obr.). — V.I. to multiply: to breed.— adi- prop'a- with the circumflex accent on the penult.—Also 
gable.— It. proimgan'da, a congregation of the adj. [Gr. prdperispomenon, pass. part. neut. of 
Roman Catholic Church, founded 1622, charged properispaein, to put circumflex on the penult.] 
with the spreading of Catholicism (deprigtdgo/idd property, prop'or-ti, n. that which is ]>roper to 
fidi, ‘concerning the fhith to be propagated*— any person or thing: a quality that is always 
not a plural but ablative singular): any associ- present: a characteristic: an essential detail 
ation. activity, plan, etc., for the spread of (Shak.): any quality: propriety, fitness (obs.): 
opinions and ixnnciples, esp. to effect change that which is one’s own: the condition of being 
or reform: the information, etc., spread by such one's own; a piece of land owned by somebody: 
an association.— v.t. and v.i. propagand'ise, right of possessing, employing, etc.: ownership: 
•ioe.— ns. propagand'ism, practice of propa- an article required on the stage: a mere tool 
gating tenets or principles: zeal in spreading or cat’s-paw: individuality, personal identity 
one’s opinions: proselytism; propagand'ist— (Shak,). —v.t. (Shak.) to treat as a property; to 
also adf. — n. pngMjgi'tion.— adJ. prop'agfitiva.— appropriate.— adj. of the nature of a stage pro- 
i>. prop'agitor.—v..f. propage (pr6-pdl’’. Con- pehy.— adj. prop'ertied, imbued with properties 
gratv), to beget, propoute.—propaganda moebiae, (Shak.): possessed of property.—prop'eity-man, 
all the means employed in the process of -mas'ter, one who has charge of stage properties; 
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prophase 

IRoperty qualiScation, a qualification (as for 
<dnce, voting) depending on possession of so 
much property; ia'op'Mty*room, the room in 
which stage properties are k^t; property tax. 
a tax levied on property, at the rate of so much 
per cent, on its value. [O.Fr. properte; see 
propriety.] 

propiiase, prSySz, n. a preliminary stage of 
mitosis, preening the formation of the equa¬ 
torial plate. [Pfx. pro* (1).] 
pnvhecy, prof 'isi, n. inspired or prophetic utter¬ 
ance: prediction: public interpretation of 
Scripture, or preaching {ghs.). [O.Fr. prophecie 
— L. prophetia — Gr. propheteia — prophStis, 
prophet.] 

prophesy, prof’isi, v.L to utter prophecies: to 
speak prophetically: to expound the Scriptures 
(pbs.y. to preach {obs.): to foretell the future. 
— y.t. to foretell:— pa.t, and pa.p. proph'esied.— 
ns. proph'ester; proph'esying. [A variant of 
prophecy.] 

prophet, profit, n. a spokesman of deity: one 
who proclaims a divine message: an inspired 
teacher, preacher, or poet: the spokesman of a 
group, movement, or doctrine: a minister of 
the second order of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church: a foreteller, whether claiming to be 
inspired or not: a tipster;—/em. proph'etess.— 
Its. proph'ethood, proph'etship.— a^is. prophetic 
{.pn-fet'lk), -ai.— adv. prophet'ically.— ft. proph'- 
etism.—former prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings; latter prophets, the prophets prop¬ 
erly so called; major prophets, the prophets 
whose books come before that of Hosea; minor 
prophets, the prophets from Hosea to Malachi; 
school of the prophets, a school among the 
ancient Jews for training jloung men as teachers 
of the people; the Prophet, Mahommed; the 
prophets, one of the three divisions into which 
the ancient Jews divided their Scriptures—con¬ 
sisting of 1}m former aid the latter prophets (see 
above). [Fr. prophete —L. propheta —Gr. pro- 
phetes — pro, for, phanai, to speak.] 
pn^hylactic, prof-i-lak'tik, adj. guarding against 
disease.— n. a preventive of disease.— n. prophy- 
lax'is (not a Greek word), preventive treatment. 
[Gr. prophyiaktikus — pro, before, phylax, a 
guard.] 

prophyll, pro’fil, (pot.) n. a bracteole. [Pfx. pro- 
(1), Gr. phylion, leaf.] 

propine, pra-pin', (chiefly Scot., arch.) v.t. to 
pledge in drinking: to present, offer.—n. a tip: 
a gift. [L. propinare —Gr. propinein, to drink 
first— pro, before, pinein, to drink.] 
propinquity, pr»~ping'kwi-ti, n. nearness. [L. pro- 
pinquitas, -atis — propinguus, near— prope, near.] 
propionic, pro-pi-on'ik, acid, one of the fatty 
acids, C,Ht-COOH; the first of the series that 
yields derivatives of a fatty character. [Pfx. pro- 
(1), pion, -on, fat.] 

propitiate, prz-pish'i-at, v.t. to render favourable: 
to appease.—propi'tiable.—n. propitid'tion, 
act of propitiating: atonement: atoning sacri¬ 
fice.— adj. propi'tihtive.—it. propi'tihtor.— adv. 
propi'tiatorily (-shi~»~t»r-i~ii). — adj. propi'tiatory, 
propitiating: expiatory.— n. the Jewish mercy- 
seat: a propitiation (arch.). — adi- propitious 
(-pish'»s), favourable: disposed to be gracious: 
of good omen.— adv. propi'tiously.— n. propi'- 
tiousness. [L. propitiare, -atum, to make favour¬ 
able—propif/iis, well-disposed.] 
prop-jet, prop’-Jet, (aero.) adJ. and it. (a jet aero¬ 
plane) having, a turbine-driven propeller, 
[propfeller) and jet.] 

propodeon,prd-pod'f-oii, n. in some Hymenoptera, 
the first abdominal segment, fused with the 
thorax and so in front of the waist.—Wrongly 
lAtinised as pnqiod'eum. [Pfk. pro- (1), Gr. 
podeSn, -duos, a wineskin neck.] 
propolis. prop’»-lis, n. bee-glue, a brown sticky 


pnrnuUmr 

resinous substance gatheml by bees from trees 
and used by them as cement and varnish. [Gr. 
jmipolif.J 

propone, pra-pdn’, (now Scot.) v.t. to put forward, 
propose, propound; to put before a court.— 
adf. propdn'ent, bringing, forward, proposing: 
bringing an action.—n. a propounder or pro¬ 
poser: a favourer, advocate. [L. prdponire 
— prS, forward, ponire, to place.] 
proportion, pra-p6r’sh»n, -pdr’, n. the relation of 
one thing to another in magnitude: fitness of 
parts to each other: due relation: relation 
of rhythm or of harmony: adjustment in due 
ratio (Shak.)i ratio: the identity or equality of 
ratios (math.): the rule of three: e^ual or just 
share: relative share, portion, inheritance, con¬ 
tribution, quota, fortune: a part or portion 
(coll.): (in pi.) dimensions: form, figure (ohs.). 
— v.t. to adjust or fashion in due proportion: 
to regulate the proportions of: to be in due 
proportion to (Shak.): to divide proportionally. 
— adj. proper'tionable, that may be proportioned: 
having a due or definite relation.— n. propor'tion- 
ablenesB.— udv. propor'tionably.— a^. proiwr'- 
tional, relating to proportion: in proportion: 
having the same or a constant ratio (math.): 
proportionate, in suitable proportion.—it. (math.) 
a number or quantity in a proportion.— 1 >. pro- 
portional'ity.— adv. propor'tionally.— adj. pro- 
por'tionate, in fit proportion: proportional.— 
v.t. to adjust in proportion.— adv. propor'tion- 
ately.—ii. propor'tionateness.— adl- propor'tioned. 
—II. proper'tioning, adjustment of proportions. 
— ad/, propor'tionless, ill-proportioned.—n. pro- 
por'tionment.—proportional representation, a 
system intended to give parties in an elected 
body a representation as nearly as possible pro¬ 
portional to their voting strength: often loosely 
applied to the system of transferred vote. [L. 
proportio, -dais — pro, in comparison with, portio, 
part, share.] 

propose, pn-poz, v.t. to put forward or exhibit 
(obs.): to put before one's own or another’s 
mind: to propound: to face (Shak.): to 
imagine, suppose (Shak.): to offer for consider¬ 
ation or acceptance: to formulate as something 
to be exacted (Shak.): to proffer: to offer: to 
suggest or lay before one as something to be 
done: to purpose or intend: to move formally: 
to nominate: to invite the company to drink 
(a health): to enunciate.— v.i. to form or put 
forward an intention or design: to oner, 
especially marriage: to converse (Shak.). — n. 
a proposal (obs.): talk, discourse (i^ak.), — adJ. 
propfis'abte.— ns. propSs'al, an act of proposing: 
an offer, esp. of marriage: a tender (U.S.): 
anything proposed: a plan; propAs'er. [Fr. 
proposer —pfx. pro-, poser, to place; see pose.] 
proposition, p^p-e-zish'an, n. an act of propound¬ 
ing or (more rarely) proposing: the thing pro¬ 
pounded or propos^: an offer (Shak.): a 
question propounded (Shak.): a statement of a 
judgment: a form of statement in which a predi¬ 
cate is affirmed or denied of a subject (log.): 
a premise, esp. a major premise: a statement 
of a problem or theorem for (or with) solution 
or demonstration (math.): enunciation of a 
subject in a fu^e (mus.): any situation, thing, 
or person considered as something to cope with, 
as an enterprise, job, opponent, etc. (plang, 
orig. V.S.). — v.t. to make a proposition to some¬ 
one, esp. to solicit a woman for sexual relations. 
— adl. proposi'tional. [L. prdpositio, -Unis — pro, 
before; see position.] 

propound, prz-pownd', v.t. to offer for considera¬ 
tion: to set forth as aim or reward; to purpose 
(Spens.): to produce for probate (law). — n. pro- 
pound'er. [propone.] 

propraetor, prS-prg’tzr, -lor, prd-pri’tor, n. a 
magistrate of ancient Rome, who, after acting 
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u pnetoT in Rome, wu appointed to tbe 
government of a province.— mgs. promaetorial 
‘id'rt-sO, propraeto'riim. [L. prdpraetor — 
prd praetdrs, for tbe praetor.] 
proprietor, prff^l’t-tsr, n. an owner:—/em. pro* 
prl'etreee, propri'etrix (sham Latin).— n, pro* 
pri'etary, an owner: a body of owners: owner¬ 
ship.— adj. of the nature of property: legally 
made only by a person or body of persons having 
special rights: owning property.—<«(i. pngirle- 
tonal i-td', tS'rM). —adv. proprieto'rially,— n. 
proprl'etormp. [L.L. proprietarius — proprius, 
own; proprietor has been formed irregularly; 

■ it is not a Latin word.] 

propriety, r. ownership (obs.): right¬ 

ness, as in the use of words: appropriateness: 
seemliness: decency: conformity with good 
manners: conformity with convention in lan¬ 
guage and conduct: a character, quality, or 
property (obs.): particular nature, individuality 
IShak.). (Fr. propriiU —L. proprietSs, -atis — 
^oprius, own.] 

proprioceptive, prd-pr/-d-sep'riv, adj. of, pertaining 
to, or made active by, stimuli arising from move¬ 
ment in the tissues.— n. propriocep'tor, a sensory 
nerve-ending receptive of such stimuli.—pro¬ 
prioceptive sense, the sense of muscular position. 
(L. proprius, own, after receptive.] 
proprector, prd-prok'tsr, n. a proctor’s substitute 
or assistant. [Pfk. pro- (2b).] 
proptosis, prop'td'sls, n. forward displacement, 
esp. of the eye. [Gr. proptdsis — pro, forward, 
ptdsis, fall.] 

propugaation, prd-pug-ni'sfuu, {Shak.) n. defence. 

[L. prd, for, pugnSre, to fight.] 
propuhion, pra^pul'shan, n. driving forward.— 
adjs. propursive, propul'sory. [L. propelUre, 
prdpufsum, to push forward; see propel.] 
propyl, prd'pil, n. the alcohol radical C,H,.— 
ns. pro'pylamine, an amine of propyl; pro'pyl- 
ene, propene, a gaseous hjrdrocarbon (C|H,). 
— adj. propyrie. [propionic and Gr. hyli, 
matter.] 

propylaeum, prop-i-li'am, propylon, prop'i-lon, 
ns. a gateway of architectural importance, lead¬ 
ing into a temple, etc.:— pi. propylae'a, prop'yla. 
— ns. prop'ylite, an andesite altered by sol- 
fataric action, orig. applied to andesites of the 
beginning (or gateway) of the Tertiary time; 
propylltlsh'tion, -z.— v.r. pnm'ylitise, -ize. [Gr. 
propylalon (used in pi., -d) and propylon — pro, 
before, pyle, a j^te.] 

prore, prdr. prdr, {poet.) n. a prow: a ship. 

[Obs. Fr.,—L. prdra, prow—Gr. prdird.) 
prorector, prd-rek'tar, n. a university or college 
rector’s substitute or assistant. [Pfx. prep (2b).] 
prorogue, pra-, pro-rog’, v.t. to prolong {obs.)i 
to postpone {Shak.): perh., to keep from exer¬ 
tion {Shak.y. to discontinue the meetings of for 
a time without dissolving.—y.t. pr&'rog&te, to 
prorogue: to extend by agrement, In order to 
make a particular action competent {Scots law). 
—R. prteogft'tion. [L. prSrog&re, -Stum — prd, 
forward, rogare, to ask.] 

prosaic, -al, prd-zS’ik, -al, pdjs. like prose: un- 
poetkal: matter-of-fact: commonplace: dull: 
in or relating to prose {rare). — adv. prosi'ically. 
— ns. prosi'icalnm; prosA'icism {-slsm), pro¬ 
saism; prosi'icBWss, quality of beinjt prosaic; 
prA'skism, a prose idiom: a prosaic phrase; 
prosaic characeer; mA'siist, a writer of prose: 
a commonplace person. [L. prosa, prose.] 
praoceBhini, prd-s^'Rf-ani, n. the firont part of the 
stage: tbe curtain and its framework, esp. the 
accv that frames the more traditional type qf 
stage (proacaaimn arch). [Latinised from Gr. 
pe^irUorr—pro, before, ikini, stage.] 
proacriba, prd-skrib’, r.!. to put on the list of 
those who may be put to death: to outlaw; to 
ostracise: to prohibit: to dmiounce.— ns. prA- 


scrft'er; inrA'script, one is proscribed; 
psAserip'th^— adJ. prAacrqi'tive.— adv. prAeetip'- 
tively. [L. prdscrihtre-^d-, before, puUk^, 
scribire, scriptum, to write.] 
prose, prdz, n. ordinary spoken and written lan¬ 
guage with wonb in, direct straightforward 
arrangement: all writings not in verse: a com¬ 
position in prose {obs., except as an exercise in 
Latin or Greek): a narrative (obs.): a piece of 
prosing: a familiar, goss^iy. talk (co//; esp. for¬ 
merly): (something having) prosaic character: 
a prosy talker.—ocd. of or in prose: not poetical: 
plain: dull.— v.i. to write prose: to speak or 
write tediously.— v.t. to compose in prose: to 
turn into prose.— n. prA'ser.— adv. prA'sily.— ns. 
prA'sinass; prA'sing, speaking or writing in a 
dull or prosy way.— adj. prA'sy, dull, t^ious, 
humdrum: addicted to prosing.—prose'-man 
{Pope), prose'man, a writer of prose; prose'- 
poem, a prose work or passage having some of 
the characteristics of poetry; prose'-wnter. [Fr., 
—L. prdsa — prorsus, straightforward— prd, for¬ 
ward, vertire, versum, to turn.] 
prosector, prd-sekt'ar, n, one who dissects a body 
for the illustration of anatomical lectures: the 
official anatomist of a zoological society.— adj. 
prosecto'rial {-dr\ -dr'l-al). —r. prosec'torship. 
[L.L. prdsector—prdsecare, -sectum, to cut up— 
prd-, away, sedre, to cut.] 
prosecute, pros'l-kut, v.t. to follow onwards or 
pursue, in order to reach or accomplish; to 
engage in, practise: to follow up: to pursue, 
chase (obs.): to pursue by law: to bring before 
a court.— v.i. to carry on a legal prosecution.— 
adj. pros'ecOtable.—ns. prosecA'tion, the act of 
prosecuting in any sense: the prosecuting party 
in legal proceedings: pros'ecAtor, one who 
prosecutes or pursues any plan or business: 
one who carries on a civil or criminal suit:— 
fern, pros'ecutrix (modern L.):— pi. pros'ecfi- 
trixcs, prosecutrices {-kO-tri'sez, -kS'tri-sez). — 
public prosecutor, one appointed to conduct 
criminal prosecutions in the public interest. 
[L. prosequi, -secBtus—prd, onwards, sequi, to 
follow.] 

proselyte, pros'i-lit, n. one who has come over 
from one religion or opinion to another: a 
convert, esp. from paganism to Judaism.— v.t. 
tmd v.i. {U.S.) to proselytise.— v.t. pros'eiytise, 
-ize, to convert.— v.i. to make proselytes.— ns. 
pros'elytiser, -izer; pros'elytism, being, becom¬ 
ing, or making a convert: conversion.—proselyte 
of die gate, a heathen allowed to live in Palestine 
on making certain concessions to Judaism. 
[Gr. proselytos, a newcomer, resident foreigner 
— pros, to, and the stem elyth-, used to form 
aorists for erchesthai, to go.] 
prosencephalon, pros-en-sef'a-lon, n. the fore¬ 
brain, comprising the cerebral hemispheres and 
olfactory processes.— adj. prpsence^alic {-si- 
fal'ik). [Or. pros, to, used as if for pro, before, 
enkephalon, brain— en, in, kephali, head.] 
prosenchyma, pros-eng'ki-ma, n. a plant-tissue of 
long cells with pointed ends—conducting or sup¬ 
porting tissue.— adj. prosenchymatous {-kim'- 
»-tas). [Gr. pros, to, enchyma, an infusion, in¬ 
pouring.] 

proseuche (-cha), pros-S’ke {-ka), n. a place of 
prayer, oratory:—pf. (L.) proseu'chae (-*;#). 
[Gr. proseuchi, prayer, place of prayer—pros, to, 
euchi, prayer.] ^ 

prosilient, prd-sil'i-ant, adj. outstanding.—n. pro- 
ail'iency. [L. prdslHens, -entis, pr.p. of prd- 
silire, to leap forward— prd-, forward, salire, to 
leap.] 

prosit, prd'slt, interj. good luck to you, a sahita- 
tion in drinking healths customary among Ger¬ 
man students. [L. prdslt, used as 3id pers. sing, 
pres, sttbj. of L. prddesse, to be of tsie—prd{d)-, 
for, esse, to be.] 
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enMbodMnoiiiMKW, pros-lam-ban-om’e^nos, (one. venal: hackneyed, debased by commonness 
Or. mus.) tt. an additional note at the bottom {gbs,).^-n. a ctunmon harlot or whom: a base 
of the scale. (Gr., pr.p. pass, of prodambanein, hireling.—nr. prostitfi'tkm, the act or practice of 
to take in addition—pfk. pros-, Umtbanein, to prostituting: devotion to base purposes; pros'* 
take.] titfitor. [L. prdstituire, -Stum, to set up for sate 

prosody, pros'a-dt, n. the study of versification, —prd, before, statuire, to place.) 

— a4ls, proBodial {pros-', pros-d'di-al), prosodic prostomium, prd-std’mi-sm, n. part of a worm’s 
i-od'ik), -al.— m. prosb'dian, pros'odist, one head in front of the mouth.— a^. proBto'mial. 
skilled in prosody.— adv. prosod'ically. [L. [Cr. pro, before, stoma, mouth.) 
prosSdia, Gr. prosdidiS—pros, to, bidi, a song.) prostrate, pr<u'rrdr,<i<^. prone: lying or bent with 
prosopopoeia, pros-6-p6-pi‘ya, n. personification, face on the ground: loosely, lying at length: 
[Gr. prosdpopoiia—prosdpon, face, person, procumbent, trailing (hot.): lying at mercy: 
poleeln, to make.) reduced to helplessness: completely exhausted, 

prospect, pros'pekt, n. outlook; direction of —v.t. prostrate'(or pros'), to throw forwards on 
facing: a look-out or view-point {Milt.); a the ground: to lay flat: to overthrow: to re- 
wide view: view, sight, field of view: a scene: duce to impotence or exhaustion: to bend in 
a pictorial representation, view: position for humble reverence.— n. prostrfi'tion. (L. prd- 
being observed CShak.)-, a survey or mental strStus, pa.p. of prdsternire — prd, forwards, 
view: outlook upon the probable future: ex- sternere, to spread.) 

pectation: chance of success: a wide street prostyle, pro'siU, (Gr. arcMt.) n. a front portico 
(Russ, pros-pekt')\ a prospect-glass (obs.y. a of not more than four columns, without antae'. 
probable customer (U.S.y. a place thought a building with such a portico and no other.— 
likely to yield a valuable mineral (mining): a — adj. having a prostyle. [Gr. proslyhn — pro, 
sample, or a test, or the yield of a test of a before, stylos, a column.) 
sample from such a place: a probable source prosy. See prose. 

of profit.— v.i. prospect', to look around: (pros- prosyllogism, pro-sil'a-jizm, n. a syllogism whose 
pekt'\ U.S. pros’) to make a search, esp. for conclusion becomes the major premise of an- 
chances of mining: to proifiise or yield results other. [Gr. pro, before, syltogismos, syllogism.) 
to the prospector.—v.r. (-pfkt') to face, view; protactinium, prot-ak-tin'i-sm, n. radioactive ele- 
(-pekf; pros'pekt) to explore, search, survey, ment (at. numb. 91) that yields actinium on 
or test for profitable minerals.—ns. prospect'ing disintegration. [Gr. protos, first, and actinium.) 
(U.S. pros'), searching a district for minerals protagonist, pro-tag'»n-ist, n. the chief actor, 
with a view to further operations; prospsc'tion, character, or combatant: loosely, a champion, 
looking to the future: foresight.—mO. prospoc'- advocate. [Gr. protos, first, agonistes, a com- 
tive, probable or expected future: looking for- batant, actor.) 

ward: yielding distant views: looking to the protandry,prdr-on'dr/, n. in hermaphrodite organ- 
future.— n. prospect.— adv. prosper'lively.— ns. isms, ripening and shedding of the male ele- 

prospec'tiveness; prospec'tor (U.S. pros'), one ments before the female is ready to receive 

who prospects for minerals; prospec'tus, the them: in flowers, opching of the anthers before 

outline of any plan submitted for public ap- the stigmas can receive pollen—opp. to proto- 

proval, particularly of a literary work or of a gyay — adJ. protan'drous. [Gr. prdtos, first, 

joint-stock concern: an account of the organise- oner, andros, man, male.) 
tion of a school:— pi. prospec'tuses.—pros'pect- protmapiz,pro-tan-op’ik, adj. colour-blind to red. 
glass, a telescope or field glass; prospect'ivc- [Mod. L. protanopia.) 

glass, a prospect-glass: a scrying crystal. [L. protasis, pror'a-sis, n. the conditional clause of a 
prospectus, -us — prdspiefre, prospectum — prd-, conditional sentence—opp. to apodosis: the 
forward, spccire, to look.) first part of a dramatic composition:— adj. pro- 

prosper, pros'par, v.i. to thrive: to get on: to tatic (pra-iat'ik). [Gr. protasis, proposition, 
experiencefavourablecircumstances: toflourish: premise, protasis—pro, before, tasis, a stretch- 
to turn out well.— v.t. to cause to prosper.—n. ing, teinein, to stretch.) 

prosperity (-per'i-tl), the state of being prosper- Protea, prd'ti-a, n. a large South African genus 
ous: success: good fortune.—o<(i. pros'perous, of shrubs or small trees, of the mainly Australian 
thriving: successful.— adv. pros'perously.— n. family Protea'ceae, with big cone-shaped heads 

pros'perousness. [U. prosper, prosperus.\ of flowers: a plant of the genus.— adj. pro¬ 
prostate, pros'tat, n. a gland in males at the neck tei'ceous. [Proteus; from the varied character 

of the bladder.—Also prostate gbuid.— adi- pros- of the family.) 
tatic (pros-tat'ik), — ns. pros'tatism (-tat-izm), a Protean, protean See Proteus, 
morbid condition associated with enlargement protect, pro-, prd-tekt', v.t. to shield from danger, 
of the prostate; prostati'tis, inflammation of the injury, chapge, capture, loss: to defend: to 
prostate gland. [Gr. prostates, one who stands strengthen; to seek to foster by import duties: 
m front, the prostate— pro, before, sta, root of to act as regent for (Shak.): to screen off for 
Mstanai, to set up.) safety (e.g. machinery).— adjs. protect'ed; pro¬ 

prosthesis, pros'tho-sis, n. addition as a prefix: tect'mg,— 0 // 1 '. protect'ingly.—/is. protec'tion, act 
the fitting of artificial parts to the body.— ad/, of protecting: stateof being protected: defence: 
prosthetic (-thet'ik), pertaining to a group or that which protects: guard: a writing guaran- 
radical of different nature, as a non-protein part teeing against molestation or interference: a 
of a protein molecule.— n. an artificial part of fostering of home produce and manufactures by 
the body.—n. prostbet'ics, the surgery or den- import duties: patronage: concubinage: eon- 
tistry involved in supplying artificial parts to trol of a country’s foreign relations, and some- 
the body. [Gr. prosthesis, adj. prosthetikos — times internal affairs, without annexation; pio- 
pros, to, thesis, putting.) tec'tionism; prptec'tionist, one who favours the 

prosthodontia, pros-thd-don'shi-a, n. provision of protection of trade by duties on imports—also 
false teeth. [Gr.//ros(iies/.v, addition—pros, to, </(((.—<«(i. protec'tive, affording pro^tion: in- 
thesis, putting, and odous, odontos, tooth.) tended to protect: defensive: sheltering.—n.that 

prMtitute, pros'tl-tut, v.t. to devote to, or offer which protects.—o/(v. protec'tively.—«. protec'- 
or sell for, evil or base use: to hire out for tiveness; protec'tor, one who protects’from injury 
indiscriminate sexual intercourse: to devote to or oppression: a protective device: a means of 
such intercourse as a religious act: to degrade protection: a guard: a guardian: a regent: 
by publicity or commonness.— a^. openly de- the head of the state during the Common- 
vot^ to lewdness: given over (to evil): basely wealth (Lord Protector):—fern, protec'tress. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'o-monti for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



PTot«c'trix<— a^. juotac'toral, of a protector 
or a regent.— n. protec'torltat the position, 
office, term office, or government of a pro¬ 
tector: (oyt.) the Commonwealth period (Aisr.): 
guardianship: authority over a vassal state; 
relation assumed by a state over a territory 
which it administers without annexation and 
without admitting the inhabitants to citizenship. 
— <u(Js. protectonid {prS’tek-lSr'M, -tor'i-fl); 
protec'toiless.— its. protec'torshipi protec'tory, 
an institution for destitute or delinquent children. 
—^protected state, a state under the protection 
of another state but less subject to the control 
of that state than a protectorate; protection 
money, money extorted from shopkeepers, busi¬ 
nessmen, etc., as a bribe for leaving their 
property, business, etc., unharmed; protective 
coloration, likeness in the colour of animals to 
their natural surroundings tending to prevent 
them from being seen by their enemies; pro¬ 
tective custody, detention of a person for his 
personal safety or from doubt as to his possible 
actions. [L. prStegire, -tictum—pro-, in front, 
tegfre, to cover.] 

protAgd, pro', or pro'ta-zha, n. one under the pro¬ 
tection or patronage of another; a pupil: a 
ward:—/cm. protAg£e (-zAd). [Fr.,—pa.p. of 

protiger, to protect—L. prdiegire.] 
proteiform. ^ Proteus. 

protein, prd'te-in, -ten, n. any member of a group 
of complex nitrogenous substances that play an 
important part in the bodies of plants and 
animals, compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, usually sulphur, often phos¬ 
phorus, etc., easily hydrolysed into mixtures of 
amino-acids.— ns. pro'tease {-ti-as, -az), any 
enzyme that splits up proteins; pro'teid (-te-id), 
an abandoned name for protein.— adfs. proteinic 
{pro-tin'ik), protein'ous.— n. proteolysis (-o/'i- 
sis), splitting of proteins by enzymes.—v.r. 
pro'teolyse, -yze (-d-/iz). — acff. proteolytic (-d- 
lil'ik). [Gr. proteios, primary— protos, first.] 
protend, pro-tend', y.(. to stretch forth: to hold 
out.— ns. protense' (Speits.), extension in time; 
proten'aion, duration; proten'sity.— atU- pro- 
ten'si ve. [L. prdtendire, -tentus (rtensus) — pro-, 
forward, tendire, to stretch.] 
proterandry, prot-zr-an'dri, or prot-, n. protandry. 
— mO. proteran'drous. [Gr. proteros, earlier, 
anir, andros, man, male.] 

proterogyny, prot-, prot-»r-oj'i-m, or -og', n. proto- 
gyny.— adl. proterog'ynous. [Gr.pro/cror, earlier, 
gyne, woman, female.] 

Proterozoic, prot-sr-o-zo'ik, or prot-, n. and adl- 
orig.. Lower Palaeozoic (Cambrian to Silurian); 
PrekTambrian: Upper Pre-Cambrian.. [Gr. 
proteros, earlier, zoi, life.] 
pirotervity, prd-t&r'vi-ti, n. peevishness: perver¬ 
sity: wantonness. [L. protervus, pr6tervus.\ 
protest, pr*-, prd-test’, v.i. to express or record 
dissent or objection: to make solemn affirma¬ 
tion, professions, or avowal.—v.r. to make a 
solemn declaration of; to declare; to note, as a 
bill of exchange, on account of non-acceptance 
or non-payment: to proclaim (SAaA.): to vow 
(Shak.y. to call to witness (Milt.)", to midce 
a protest against.— ns. prA'teat, an affirma¬ 
tion or avowal: a declaration of objection or 
dissent: the noting by a notary-public of an 
unpaid or unaccept^ bill: a written declaration, 
usually by the master of a ship, stating the cir¬ 
cumstances attending loss or injury of ship or 
. cargo, etc.; Protestaat, prot'is-t»nt, one of those 
who. in 1529, protested against an edict of 
Charles V and the Diet of Spires denouncing the 
Rtformation: a member, adherent, or sharer of 
the beliefii of one of those churches founded by 
the RdTonnera (formerly by some confined to 
Anglicans or LuUierans, now disavowed by 
some Anglicans): (without cap.) an avowed 

^ /dte,/Sr; Mr (her); mine; mdtt 


lover {Herrkky. (without cap.', sematimee 
prd-tes'tPHt) one who protests,— adB. Protsatant 
(prof), of, or pertaining to, Protestants, or more 
usually, Protestantism: (without cqp.; prof Is-, 
or prd-tes'tant), protesting.— y.t. not'ee- 
tantise, -ize.— ns. Prot'estantism, the Protestant 
religion: state of being a Protestant; protesta¬ 
tion (prd-tes-td'sMn), an avowal: an assevera¬ 
tion; a declaration in pleading: a protest (rare); 
protest'er, -or, one who protests, esp. (Scot, hist.) 
a Remonstrant or opponent of the Resolutioners. 
— adv. protest'ingiy. [Fr. protester —^L. prd- 
testiri, Stus, to bear witness in public— pro, 
before, testSri—testis, a witness.] 

Proteus, prd'tes. n. an ancient Greek sea-god who 
assumed many shapes to evade having to fore¬ 
tell the future; a European genus of cave¬ 
dwelling tailed amphibians with persistent gills. 
— adfs. Protean, protean, readily assuming differ¬ 
ent shapes: variable: inconstant; proteiform, 
prS-ti'i-form. [Gr. Proteus.) 
Vtotayteng,e\vsvn,pr6t-ey-ttn-iei'i-^m, n. the promise 
to Eve: a gospel attributed to James the Less: 
an inferred source of the canonical gospels. [Gr. 
protos, first, 'L. eva.igeiium —Gr. euangelion, 
gospel.] 

prothalamion, prd-th»-lu’mi-on, n. a poem cele¬ 
brating a coming marriage. [App. coined by 
Spenser from Gr. pro, before, thalamos, a bride- 
chamber.] 

prothallns, prS-thaVes, prothallium, -i-am, ns. the 
gametophyte or sexual generation in ferns and 
their allies, a small plate of tissue derived from a 
spore and bearing antheridia and archegonia: 
the homologous stage in gymnosperms:— pi. 
prothall'l, prothaU'ia.— adfs. prothul'ial, pro- 
thall'oid. [Gr. pro, before, thailos, a young 
shoot.] 

prothesis, proth'i-sis, n. in the Greek Church the 
preliminary oblation of the eucharistic elements 
before the liturgy: the table used; the chapel 
or northern apse where it stands: development 
of an inorganic .initial sound (gram.). — adf. 
prothetic (pr»-, pro-thefik). (Gr. prothesis — 
pro, before, and the root of tithenai, to plage.] 
prothonotary, protonotary, pro-t(h)on'9t-a-ri, pro- 
t(h)d-nd'tz-ri, n. a chief notary or clerk; a chief 
secretary of the chancery at Rome: a chief 
clerk or registrar of a court.— adf. prot(h)o- 
nota'rial.— n. prot(h)oiioti'riat, the college con¬ 
stituted by the twelve apostolical proihonotaries 
in Rome. [L.L. prdt(h)onotiirlus —Gr. protos, 
first, L. notarius, a clerk.] 
prothorax, prd-thd'raks, -thdr', n. the anterior 
segment of the thorax of insects.— adf. protho- 
racic (-ras'). [Pfk. pro- (1).] 
prothyl(e). See protyle. 

Protista, prd-tis'ta, n.pi. a large group of uni¬ 
cellular organisms on the border-line between 
plants and animals: a proposed term for a 
biological kingdom including Protozoa and 
Protophyta:— sing, pro'tist—ad/, protist'ic.— ns. 
protistol'ogist; protistol'ogy. [Gr. protistos, 
veiy first— protos, first.] 

protium, prS'ti-am, shi-»m, n. ordinary hydrogen 
of atomic weight I, distinguished from deuter¬ 
ium and tritium. [Gr. prdtos, first.] 
proto-, pro'to-, prot-, prSt-. in composition, first: 
first of a series: first-formed: primitive: an¬ 
cestral. [Gr. protos, first.] 
protoactinium, pro-to-ak-tin'i-»m, n. a former 
variant of protactinium. 

Protococcns,prd-(d-AoA'as, n. an abandoned genus 
of rounded unicellular algae, one of which re¬ 
named Pieurococcus vulgaris forms a green film 
common on trees, etc.— adf. protococc'aL'— n.pi. 
Protococcales (-i'Uz), the order of green algae to 
which Pieurococcus vulgaris belongs, [proto-, 
and Gr. ktdckos, a berry.] 
protocol, prd'tS-kol, n. an original note, minute, or 

/dr; mute; mSdB,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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of an ustrument or transaction: a draft 
ueaty: an oinciai or formal account or record: 

transfer of lands (U.S.): an official 
toimula: a body of diplomatic etiquette.— v.i. 
to issue, form, protocols.—vj. to make a proto- 
pro'tocollinB; pa.t. and pa.p. 
pro t pcolled.—Also prb'tocolise, -ire.— a. pr6'- 
Jo^t. n registrar or clerk. {Fr. protocok— 
L.L. proloeollum—La.tt Gr. prdtokollon, a glued- 
of « MS—Gr. ^dtos, 

first, kolla, glue.] 

Fro'ld-y/ii, -Jin, n, a gneissose granite of 
me Alps with sericite. [Gr. prdios, first, giiter* 

Is <“® once thought to be 

me first-formed granite).] 

protogyay, prot-oj'i-ni, or -og', n. in hermaphro- 
mte organisms, npcning of the female germ-cells 
peiore stamens.—opp. to protandry, —ojfl. pro- 

ftmale*]!*' f'*’- ffyne, woman, 

proto-Wstpric, pro-td-his-tor'ik, adj. belonging to 
the earliest age of history, just after the pre¬ 
historic.— n. proto-his'tory. [proto-.] 
protomartyr, pro'to-mdr-t^r, n. the first martyr in 
any cause, esp. St Stephen. [Late Gr. moto- 
martyr.] 

proton, prd'/oa, n. an elementory particle of posi- 
tiye charge and unit atomic mass—the atom of 
the lightest isotope of hydrogen without its 
electron.—flty. protonic (-ton'ik). —proton syn- 
flrstT*” *ecelerator). [Gr., neut. of prdtos, 

gtotommp, prd-U-ne‘m9, n. a branched filament 
produced by germination of a moss spore, giving 
rise to moss-plants from buds, [proto-, and Gr 
ncma, thread.] 

protonotary. Same as prothonotary. 

Protophyta, prot-of'i-ta, n.pl. the unicellular 
plants:—j/ag protophyte {pr6'ta-fit).--adj. pro- 
^ant[proto-, and Or. phylon, a 

protoplasm, pro'ta-plazm, n. living matter, the 
p^sical basis of life.— adj. protoplasm'ic.— n. 
pro toplast, he who, or that which, was first 
formed: an original: the first parent: an 
Mergid {plot.). — adj. protoplas'tic. [proto-, and 
Or. plasma, form—plassein, to form.] 
protospatbarius, pr6-l3-.spd-tha'ri-as, n, captain of 
the guards at Byzantium.—Also (Fr.) protospa- 
t(h)aire (-thar , -tar'). (Gr. prdtos, first, spa- 
tnartos, a gua^sman—.rpat/iF, a blade.] 
Prototheria, p^ra-iAe'ri-a, n.pl. the monotremes. 
(proto-, and Gr. thir, wild Mast.] 

ProtomMheata, prd'^to-trtdi-^i-a'ta, n.pl. a class of 
primit^e tracheate arthropods to which Peri- 
patus belongs, [proto-; see trachea.] 
prototype, nrd'/,i-//>, n. the first or original type 
or model from which anything is copied; an 
exemplar: a pattern; an ancestral form.—ad/s. 
pro tot)pal, prototypical {-tip’). [Fr.,—Gr. 

prdtos, first, typos, a type.] 

**”* 1 *?^?*!?* «• that oxide of a series 

which has the smallest number of oxygen atoms. 
lproto*«j 

Protozoa, prd-td-zd'a, n.pl. the lowest and simplest 
of animals, unicellular forms or colonies multi¬ 
plying by fission:—ring, protozfi'on.— n. and 
fu n*™*®*® *"’—Pro*®*®'ic» pertaining to 
the Protozoa: containing remains of the earliest 
life of the globe (variously applied) {obs. geol.); 
protozoolog'ical {-zd-a-), — ns. protozoorogiat; 
protozoology, [proto-, and Gr. zdion, an 
animal.] 

protract, prd-trakt', v.t. to draw out or lengthen 
mtime: to prolong: toputolfintime(ofis.)c to 
VI**"®** °***’ protrude: to draw to scale.— 
aq/. protrac'ted, drawn out in time: prolong^: 
postponed (ofir.): lengthened out: drawn to scale. 

—p^Bc'todly.—adi. protrac'file {-til, in 
U.S. -til), susceptible of bdng tlvust out.’ 
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xet of protracting or pro- 
‘*f**y“'* of the termination of a 

piMM ti?»p drawing out in time* 
prolonging: delaying.*—n, protnu^'tor one who' 
**’*®**' potracts: an instrmnent for 
laymg down angles on paper; a muscle whose 

or iSy from 

SaAJre^todrawT ‘ forth, 

«</. hortotive—«. an ex¬ 
hortation— ad/, protrap'tical. [Gr. protreptikos 
fo^wyjdjrf/w^a. to turn, direct.] ^ 
pro^e,pro-frW', ».f, to thrust or push out or 
forwwd; to obtrude—v.i. to stick out nro^t 
protrud'able, protni'sible (-/rollviA/)' 

f£?*™ “®", (-zAaa), the act of protruding: 
trudS Protruded: that which pr^ 

trudes.—<jd). protru sive, thrusting or iraMilina 
forward: protruding.-lm/y, piStru's roW _«* 
protru'siveness. [L. prdtrudery^ZrO^um 
forward, trudfre, to thrust] ’ 
protuberance, prd-r«A'vr-ans, n. a bulging out- a 

taberil'tiM "*7/“ *- **“'*® out.—fl. pro- 

lunera non. [L. protuberare, -atom _ prd for. 

ward, lii/vr, a swelling.] ^ 

P'otbyl.prd'/A//. «. a 
hypometical primitive matter from which the 

fo^S* “r been'thSLg'hrto S 

*^ 3 wianr ha *’“T* • o’^sive self-esteem; 
M«?r*esn-et.^ h****^' having a proper sense of 
dne “n exulting sense of credit 

due to or reflected upon oneself; having a 
glowing feeling of gratification: giving reason 
for. pride or boasting: manifeting wide" 
anr"r? “PP®*™”®® ot pride, vigour, boldness’ 
*^^®®‘'om; stately: mettlesome: swelling- 

« j?**’ somewhat proud.—edv. proud ly. 

—n. proud ness {rare), pride.—proud'-flesh a 

adjs. proud-beart'ed {Shak.), having a oroiirf 

proud’'-0^Jd“‘*f'«,'"i f** P'‘o'«i in mind; 

proud plod {Sftak*)^ gorgeously varicflateri* 

haughty spirit, arrogant.—^ 
fo p"«**-7'**^ {•■'Oil.), to treat one sumptuously. 

^*'?**i P^ud; perh. from a L. L. word 
connected with L. prddesse, to be of advantage I 
proul, prouler._ Earflcr forms of prowl, prowler* ^ 

^P?o!lst*"(WM& “p^' Ptr“‘*>'n« to Mariel 

proustito,prooi;j//, n. a red silver ore, sulphide of 
y^n *P ^mi silver. (J. L. n-oust (l7S4-lfi26) 
French chemist, who distinguished it from 
pyrargyrite.] "* 

Pr®Wiuit, prov’i-ant, 
of provender {Shak.)'. 
provisions: fodder.— adj. prov'ant, issued to 
soldiers, hence inferior. [M.L.G. provan(k,Iivi. 

provande, proviand, Gcr. proviant, app._L.L.’ 

provendatoT L. praebenda—praebdre, to allow.]' 

*o tnst, experience, sufler: to 
test the genuineness of: to ascertain: to estab¬ 
lish or ascertain as truth by argument or other- 
‘*®®onst™te: to check by the opposite 
. operation (arith^: to obtain probate of: to 
Musc or allow (dough) to rise.—v./. to make 

?*“* *o be shown afterwards: to 
become {arch.): to turn out well {abs.): (of 
dough) to rise:—;pa.p. proved.—Also {obs.) 
preve, with pa.p., prov'en, surviving as the usu. 

in Britain; almdy retained specif, for Scots 
*i*o pa.p. pree {Scol.).—(uli. prov'- 
able (orprove*)—odv. prov(e)'tbly.—n^vV— 

; for certain sounds in foteign words, see p. viii 
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proving groond, a place for testing scientificaliy: 
also^g.—tiiecxceptioBproves the rule, the making 
of an exception proves that the rule holds good 
otherwise. lO.rr. prover — L. prob&re — probus, 
excellent; partly perh.—O.E. prdfian, to assume 
to be L. probBre. O.Fr. had two forms of the 
verb, using respectively the vowel developed orig. 
in stressed, unstressed (as above), positions from 
L. o, and M.E. also has two forms, giving preeve, 
etc., as well as prove. 

proveditor, pr5-ved'l-t»r, provedor(e), providor, 
jprov-i-ddr', -dor’, n. a high official, governor, 
inspector, commissioner: a purveyor. [It. 
provveditore. Port, provedor, Sp. proveedor.} 
proven, prdv'n, prddv'n. See prove.—not proven^ a 
verdict declaring that guilt has been neither 
proved nor disproved. 

provenance, prov'i-Mffs, n. source. [Fr.,—L. pro-, 
forth, venire, to come.] 

Provencal, prov-d-sdl, adj. of or twrtaining to 
Provence, in France, or to its inhabitants or lan¬ 
guage.— n. a native or the language of Provence. 
Tongue d'oe. [L. provincialis—provlncia, pro¬ 
vince.] 

provender, prov'in-cbr, -»n-d»r, n. food: dry food 
for beasts, as hay or corn: esp. a mixture of 
meal and cut straw or hay.— v.t. and v.i. to feed. 
[O.Fr. provendre for provende —L.L. provenda-, 
see provand.] 

provenience, pro-ve'ni-sns, n. provenance. [L. 
provenire; see provenance.] 
proverb, prov'srb, n. a short familiar sentence ex¬ 
pressing a supposed truth or moral lesson: a 
byword: a saying that requires explanation (B.): 
(in pi. with rap.) a book of maxims in the Old 
Testament: (in pi. with cap.) a dramatic compo¬ 
sition in which a proverb gives name and charac¬ 
ter to the plot.— V./. to speak of proverbially: 
make a byword of: to provide with a proverb.— 
adj. prover'bial (prs-vBr'bi-ol), like or of the 
nature of a proverb: expressed or mentioned in 
a proverb: notorious.— v.t. prover'bialise, -ize, 
to speak in proverbs.— n.t. prover'bialism, a 
saying in the form of, or like, a proverb; prover 
bialist.— (idv. prover'bially. [Fr. proverbe —L. 
proverbium — pro-, publicly, verbum, a word.] 
provide, pra-, pro-vid’, v.t. to make ready before¬ 
hand: to prepare for future use; to supply: to 
appoint or give a right to a benefice, esp. before 
it is actually vacant: to stipulate.— v.i. to pro¬ 
cure supplies, means, or whatever may be 
desirable, make provision: to take measures. 
— adj. provi'dable.— pa.p. or cord- provi'ded, 
(often with that) on condition: upon these terms: 
with the understanding.—n.‘ provi'der.—provided 
school, in England and Wales, a school main¬ 
tained by, and under the management of, the 
local authority. [L. provldere — pro, before, 
videre, to see.] 

providence, prov’i-dans, n.' foresight: prudent 
management and thrift: timely preparation: 
the foresight and benevolent care of God 
(theol.): God, considered in this relation (usu. 
with cap.) (theol.): an ordering or interven¬ 
tion by God for this purpose Uheoi.): an 
occurrence attributed to God’s ordering or 
intervention (theol.): a disaster (U.S.). — adjs. 
provident, seeing beforehand, and providing for 
the future: prudent: thrifty: frugal; providen¬ 
tial (-den'shi), aflected by, or proceeding from, 
divine providence: provident (rare). — advs.. 
providna'tially; prov'idently. [L. providens, 
-entis,.pt.p. of prdvidire — pro, before, videre, to 
see.] 

province, prov'Ins, n. a portion of an empire or a 
state marked off for purposes of government or 
in some way historically distinct: the district 
over which an archbishop has jurisdiction: a ter¬ 
ritorial division of the Jesuits, Templars, and 
other orders: a faunal or floral area: a region: 
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vaguely, a field of duty, activity, or knowledge: 
a department: (in pf.) all psru of the country 
but the capital (esp. thcat. nod Journalism). — adj. 
provincial (pra-vln'shl), relating to a province: 
belonging to a province or the provinces: local: 
showing the habits and manners of a province: 
unpolished: narrow.—it. an inhabitant of a 
province or country district: the superintendent 
of the heads of the religious houses in a province 
(B.C.).— v.t. provin'ciidise, -ize, to render pro¬ 
vincial.— ns. provin'cialism, a manner, a mode of 
speech, or a turn of thought peculiar to a 
province or a country district: a local expres¬ 
sion: state or quality of being provincial: 
ignorance and narrowness of interests shown by 
one who gives his attention entirely to local 
affairs; provinciality (-shi-al'i-ti). — adv. provin'- 
cially. [Fr.,—L. prdvitKla, an official charge, 
hence a province.] 

provincial-rose, pra-vin'shl-ros’, n. the cabbage 
rose, cultivated at Provins in Seine-et-Marne, 
France: a shoe rosette (Shak.). 
provine, pra-vin', v.t. and v.i. to propagate by 
layering. [Fr. provigner —O.Fr. provain —L. 
propago, -inis, a slip, layer.] 
provision, pra-vizh'an, n. act of providing: that 
which is provided or prepared: measures taken 
beforehand: a clause in a law or a deed: a 
stipulation: a rule for guidance: an appoint¬ 
ment by the pope to a benefice not yet vacant: 
preparation: previous agreement: a store or 
stock: (commonly in p/.) store of food: (in pi.) 
food.—v.r. to supply with provisions or food.— 
adj. provi'sional, provided for the occasion: 
to meet necessity: (ofe.g. arran^ment)adopted 
on the understanding that it .will probably be 
changed later: containing a provision.—adv. pro- 
vi'sionally.— adj. provi'sionary (rare), provisional. 
—^provisional judgment, a judgment given as far 
as the available evidence admits, but subject to 
correction under more light; provisional order, 
an order granted by a secretary of state, which, 
when confirmed by the legislature, has the force 
of an act of parliament; provisional remedy, a 
means of detaining in safety a person or property 
until a decision upon some point in which they 
are concerned be come to; provision merchant, a 
general dealer in articles of food. [Fr.,—L. 
prdvisid, -onls — prdvidire; see provide.] 
proviso, pra-, pro-vi’zd, n. a provision or condition 
in a dero or other writing: the clause containing 
it: any condition:— pi. provisos (-zdz).— adv. 
provi'sorily (-za-ri-li). — adj. provl'sory, contain¬ 
ing a proviso or condition: conditional: 
making provision for the time: temporary. 
[From the L. law phrase proviso quod, it being 
provided that.] 

provisor, pra-, pro-vi'zar, n. one who provides: 
a purveyor; a person to whom the pope has 
granted the right to the next vacancy in a bene¬ 
fice.—Statute of Provisors, an act of the English 
parliament passed in 1351 to prevent the pope 
from exercising the power of creating provisors. 
[L. provisor, -oris, provider.] 
provitamin, pro-vit'a-min, -vit', n. a substance not 
a vitamin that is readily transformed into a vita¬ 
min within an organism. [L. pr6, before, and 
vitamin.] 

provocable, etc. See provoke, 
provoke,pra-vak', v.t. to call forth, evoke (feelings, 
desires, etc.); to summon (arch.): to call out, 
challenge (obs.): excite or call into action, 
stimulate: to incite, bring about: to excite with 
anger or sexual desire: to annoy, exasperate.— 
— V.I. (Dryden) to appeal.— adj. provocable 
(prov'ak-a-hl).—ns. prov'oeant; provock'lion, 
act of provoking; that which provokes: any 
cause of danger.— adi- provocative (-vok'), 
tending, or designed, to provoke or excite.— n. 
anything that provokes.— adv. provoc'atively.— 
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ns. provoc'atlveneif; prov'odltor.— a4is. pro- prudence: prudent: concerned with wfaninistra- 
voc'etoiy; prorAk'i^le (older spelling -vdc'-).— tion {U.S.). — n, (genwally pi.) a matter or con¬ 
ns. piOvoke’meiit (Sprns.); prorhk'ersideration of prudence: a prudent maxim.— ns. 
provSk'ing, irritating.—odr. provAk'ingly. (k. pruden'tialism, a system based on prudence 
ptdwcare, •atum-prd-, forth, vocire, to call.] alone; pniden'tiaUst; prudmtiality {-deiisM- 
provost, prov'sst. n. the dignitary set over a at'M). — advs. pruden'tially; pru'deiitly. [L. 
cathedral or collegiate church: in certain prOdins, prSdentis, contr. of providins, pr-p. of 
colleges, the head: in Scotland, the chief magis- prdvidire, to foresee.]' 

strate of a burgh, answering to mayor in Eng- prud'homme, prOniom', (obs.) n. a discreet man: 
land: an officer who arrests and keeps in custody a skilled workman: in France, a member of a 
{Shak.). — ns. prov'oatry, the office or authority board for settling labour disputes. [O.Fr. prud 
of a provost; prov'os^ip, the office of a pro- or prod (nom. pros), good, homme, man.] 
vost.—provost-mar'shal]^ra-vd'; U.S.prd'),head pnib. Seeproo. 

of military police, an officer with special powers pruina, proo-Vns, (jbot.) n. a powdery bloom or 
for enforcing discipline and securing prisoners waxy secretion.— ud{. pntinose iprdd'l-nds), 
until trial (army): officer (master-at-arms) hav- covered with pruina: having a frosted look. [L. 
ing charge of prisoners (navy); provost-ser'- pruina, hoar-frost.] 

geant (prs-yd'), sergeant of military police.— pruine, a Shakespearian spelling of prune (fruit). 
Lord Provost, chief magistrate of Edinburgh, prune, proon, v.t. to trim by lo|>ping off super- 
Giasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, or Dundee; Lady fluous parts; to divest of anything superfluous; 
Provost, the wife (or other female relative) of a to remove by pruning.—Formerly also proin(e), 
Lord Provost as supporting him in certain of his proyn(e).— ns. pru'ncr; pru'ning,. the act of 
official duties. [O.E. profast {prafost), O.Fr. pruning or trimming.—pru'ning-biil, -hook, a 
provost (Fr. prevdt) —L.L. propositus—pro- for hooked bill for pruning with; pni'ning-knife. a 
prae, at the head, positus, set.] large knife with a slightly hooked point for 

prow, prow, formerly sometimes pro, it. the fore- pruning.— n.pl. pru'aing-shears, shears for 
part of a ship; the nose of an aeroplane: a pruning shrubs, etc. [O.Fr. prolgnier; origin 
projecting front part: a ship (poc/.). [Fr. praur, unknown.] 

or Port., Span., or Genoese proa— L. prdra — Gr. pnine.proon, v.t. to preen.—Formerly also proin(e), 
proird.) proyn(e),^roign. [Origin obscure.] 

prow,prow, ae(i. (arch.) valiant: — super/, prow'est. prune, proon, n. a plum (obs.): a dried plum: 
—R. prow'ess, bravery: valour: daring: accom- a plum suitable for drying^ ((/.S.): the dark 
plishment. — adj. prow'essed. [O.Fr. prou (Fr. purple colour of prune-juice: a dud pilot 
preux); conn, with L. pri^-in prodme.) (airman's slung).—Obs. forms pruine, prewyn 

prowUprow/, earlier pro/, v.t. to keep moving about (Shak.), ptoin(e), proyn(o). — adi- of colour of 
as if in search of something: to rove in search of prune-juice.—prunes and prisms, part of a formula 
prey or plunder. — n. the act of prowling: a rov- for setting the lips, 'serviceable in the formation 
ing for prey.— n. prowl’er.— n. and adJ. prowl'ing. of a demeanour’ (Dickens, Little Dorrit). [Fr., — 
— adv. prowl'ingly, — prowl car (chiefly U.S.), a L. pruna, pi. of prOnuni (taken for a sing.); cf. 
police patrol car. —an the prowl, occupied in Gr. prou{m)iMn, plum.] 

prowling. [M.E.pro//en; origin unknown.] prunella, proo-nel's, n. sore throat: quinsy; 
proximate, proks'i-mit, -mat, adj. nearest or (cap.; also Bninella) the self-heal genus of 
next: without anything between, as a cause and labiate plants, once reputed to cure prunella, 
its effect: near and immediate. — adj. prox'imal, [Latinised from Ger. brdune, quinsy (from the 
at the near, inner, or attached end (opp. to brownness of the tongue), or L.L. brBnus — 
distal). — advs. prox'imally; prox'imately. — n. general Germanic brikn, brown.] 

proxim'ity, immediate nearness in time, place, prunella, proo-nel'i, n. a strong silk or woollen 
relationship, etc. — adv. prox'imo, next month — stuff, formerly u.sed for academic and clerical 
often written prox. (for L. proximo mense )— gowns and women’s shoes — also prunella', pru- 
proximate cause, a cause which immediately neU'o.-^acd. of prunella. [App. Fr. prunelle, 
precedes the effect; proximate object, immediate sloe, dim. of prune, plum.] 
object; proximity fuse, a device for causing a prunello, proo-nel'o, n. a little prune: a kind of 
missile to explode when it comes near the object, dried plum: — pi. prunrll'os. [Obs. It. prunella, 
[L. proximus, next, superl. from propior (comp.) dim. of pruna (now prugna), plum.) 

-props, near.] prunt, prunt, n. a moulded glass ornament or glass : 

proxy, prok'si, n. the agency of one who acts for a tool for making it. — adj. pnint'cd. [Origin 
another: one who acts or votes for another; the uncertain.] 

writing by which he is authorised to do so: a prurient, proo'ri-snt, adj. itching: uneasily or 
substitute. — adJ. prox'y-wedd'ed (Venn.), wedded morbidly interested, curious, or craving: dally- 
by proxy, [procuracy.] ing with Ihscivious thoughts; causing itching 

proyn, proyne, proin. Obs. forms of prune (1) (bot., rare). — ns. pru'rience, pru'riency.— adv. 
(2) and (3). pru'ricntly. [L. pruriens,-eniis. pr.p. of prSrire, 

prozymite, proz'l-mit, n. one who uses leavened to itch.] 

bread in the eucharist—opp. to azymite. [Gr. prurigo, priB-ri'gd, n. an eruption on the skin, 
prozymia, ferments.] causing great itching.-;-<KOi. pruriginous (-rij't- 

Pruce, proos, (obs.) n. Prussia.— ad/. Prussian, nss); pruritic, pertaining to pruritus. — n. 

(A.Fr. Prus, Pruz, etc.) pruri'tus, itching. [L. prurigo, -inis, pruritus, -Ps 

prude, prodd, n. a woman of priggish or affected — prurire, to itch.] 
modesty : one who pretends extreme propriety. Prussian, prush'sn, ad/- of or pertaining to Prussia. 
—Also adj. (rare). —«. pni'dery, manners of a — n. an inhabitant, native, or citizen of Prussia, 
prude.—ar(/. pru'dish.—adv. pru'dishly.—^n. pro'- — v.t. and v.t. Pruss'ianise, -ize, to make or 
dishness. [<i,Fr. prods, fern, of prou, prod, become Prussian. — ns. Pruss'ianiscr, -izer; 
excellent;_cf. prow (2), proud.] Pruss'ianism, spirit of Pru»ian nationality: 

prudent, proo'dan/, cautious and wise in con- often used for arrogant militarism; prussiate 
duct: disexeet; characterised by, behaving with, (pr«.s'or prosh'i-df). a cyanide; a feriicyanide: 
showing, having, or dictated by forethought.— a frrrocyanidc.—ad/, pruss'ic (also sometimes 
n. pru'dence, quality of being prudent: wisdom proos'), pertaining to Prussian blue.— r. Prussi- 
applied to practice: attention to self-interest; fica'tioa.— v-l. Pross'ify, to Prussianise, a.ssimi- 
caution. — a^. prudential (-den'shl), having re- late to the Prussian. — Prassian (also without 
gard to considerations of prudence: relating to cap.) blue, ferric ferrocyanide, discovered in 
Neutral vowels in unaccenUd syllables: el's-msnf, for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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Berlin; pnntic acid, hydrocyanic acid, a deadly 
poison, first obtain^ Trom Prussian biue.—Old 
PniMian, the extinct Baltic language of the 
former inhabitants of East and West Prussia, 
pry, pri, v.l. to peer or pMp into that which is 
private: to examine things with impertinent 
curiosity;— pr.p. prying; pa4. and pa.p. pried; 
3rdpers. pries.— n. a prying (rare); one 

who pries—cf^. Paul Pry, in John Poole’s (1792- 
1879) comedy so called, first produced in 1825.— 
n. prl'er, one who pries—also pry'er.— n. and 
adj. pry'ing.— adv. pry'ingly.—pry out, to inves- 
ti^te or find out by prying. (M.E. prten; 
origin unknown.] 

pry. prl, v.f. a form of prize, to lever: to extract, 
prys, pryae, old spellings of price, prize. 
pr^e,pr<z, (Scott) n. a horn-blast at the taking or 
killing of a deer. [O.Fr. pri.v, taken: cf. prize 
( 2 ).] 

prytaneum, prit-an-e'im, (ant.) n. the town-hall of 
an ancient Greek city. [Latinised from Gr. 
prytaneion—prytanh, a presiding magistrate.] 
pr’ytbee, prythee, pridh'e. Same as prithee. 
Przewalski’s horse, pzhe-val'skiz hors, a wild 
horse discovered in Central Asia by Nikolai 
Przewahki (1839-88).—^Various other spellings 
exist. 

psalm, sdm, n. a devotional song or hymn, esp. 
one of those included in the Old Testament Book 
of Psalms.— It. psalmist (siim'ht), a composer of 
psalms, esp. (with cap.) David.— adjs- psalmodic 
(sal-mod'ik), -al, pertaining to psalmody.— v.i. 
psalmodise, -izc (sal\ sdm’), to practise psalmody. 

—ns. psalmodist (.sal', sd'ms-dist), a singer of 
psalms; psalmody (saV, or .sdm'', Gr.psalmoidid, 
singing to the harp), the singing of psalms, esp. in 
public worship: psalmscollectively.—psalm'-book, 
a book containing psalms for purposes of wor¬ 
ship; psalm'-tunc. [O.E. (p)salm, (p)sealm — 
L.L. psalmus —Gr. psalmos, music of or to a 
stringed instrument— psaUein, to pluck.] 

Psalter, sdl'tar, n. the Book of Psalms, esp. when 
separately printed.— adj. psalterian (sol-te'ri-an), 
pertaining to a psalter: like a psaltery.— ns. 
psal'tery, an ancient and mediaeval stringed 
instrument like the zither, played by plucking; 
(cap.; rare) the Psalter; psat'trcss, a woman 
who plays upon the psaltery. [O.E. saltere —L. 
psaltirlum —Gr. psalterlon, a psaltery.] 
psalterium, sdl-te’ri-Mii, n. the third division of a 
ruminant's stomach, the omasum or manyplies. 
[From the appearance of its lamellae, like a 
stringed instrument; see the foregoing.] 
psammite, sam'it, n. any rock composed of sand- 
grains.— ad), psammitic (-it’ik). — n. psamm'- 
ophil(e), a sand-loving plant.— adj. psamm- 
oph'ilous.— n. psamm'ophyte (d-fit), a plant that 
grows only on sand.— adj. psammophytic (-fit'ik). 
(Gr. psammos, sand.] 

psellism, (p)sel'izm, n. a defect in articulation— 
also psellM'muB. [Gr. psellisntos — pseUos, stam¬ 
mering.] 

psephism, (p)si'fizm, n. (ant.) a decree of the 
Athenian assembly (from the voting with 
pebbles).—ns. pse'phite, a rock composed of 
pebbles, a conglomerate; psSphorogy, socio¬ 
logical and statistical study of election results 
and trends—also psephoanarysis; psephol'ogist. 
[Gr. psiphos, a pebble.] 

puud^, (p)sSd, pseudo-, sO'dd-, in U.S. soo'do, 
in composition, sham, false, spurious: decep¬ 
tively resembling: isomerous with: temporary, 
provisional.—As a separate word. adj. pseu'do, 
false, sham.— n. a pretender.— ns. pseudaesthd'- 
■ia, imaginary feeling, as in an amputated limb; 
paawiax'is, a sympodium; pseudepig'rapha (pL), 
books ascribed to Old Testament characters, but 
not judged genuine by scholars.— adjs. pseiid^i- 
giaph'ic, -al.— ns. pseudepig'niphy, the ascription 
to books of false names of authora; psead- 
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imft'go, a subimago; pMu'do-ac'id, a com’pound, 
not an acid but isomeric with and transformable 
into an acid.— adj. pseu'do-archi'ic, sham 
antique: artificially archaistic: blunderingly 
imiutive of the cdd.— ns. pseudo-ar'chAism; 
pseu'dobulb, a swollen stem internode in some 
orchids; pscu'dovarp, a fruit formed from other 
parts in addition to the g^naeceum; pseu'do- 
Christian'ity: pseu'doclass'iciam; pseudocyesis 
(-si-e'sis; Gr. kyesis — kyein, to be pregnant), a 
psychosomatic condition marked by many of 
the symptoms of pregnancy. — adj. and n. 
pscu'dfi-Goth'ic, sham or would-be Gothic.—ii.r. 
pseu'dograph, a writing falsely ascribed; pseud- 
og'raphy, unsatisfactory spelling; pseudol'ogy, 
the science of lying; pseu'domar'tyr, a false 
martyr; pseu'domcm'brane, a false membrane; 
Pseudomonas (do-mo'nas), a genus of schizo- 
mycetes comprising short rod-shaped bacteria 
which are found in soil and in water; pseu'do- 
morph, a portion of a mineral showing the out¬ 
ward form of another which it has replaced by 
molecular substitution or otherwise; pscu'- 
donym, a fictitious name assumed, as by an 
author; pscudonym'ity.— adj. pseudon'ymous.— 
adv. pseudon'ymousiy.— ns. pseu'dopod, a psychic 
projection: a pscudopodium; pseudopd'dium, a 
temporary process sent out by the protoplasm of 
a unicellular organism or phagocyte, for loco¬ 
motion or feeding:— pi. pseudopo'dia; pseu'- 
doscope, a kind of stereoscope that interchanges 
convex and concave in appearance; pseu'do- 
Bolu'tion, a colloidal suspension; pseu'do- 
symm'etry (crystal.), a deceptively near approach 
to a higher degree of symmetry, as in pseu'do- 
cu'bic or pseu'dohexag'onal crystals, simulating 
cubic or hexagonal symmetry. [Gr. pseudes, 
false.] 

pshaw, shd, pshi, interj. expressing contempt or 
impatience.— v.i. to say ‘pshaw’.— v.t. to say 
‘pshaw’ at. [Spontaneous expression.] 
psi, (p)si, (p).\e, n. the twenty-third letter (1*, v) of 
the Greek alphabet, equivalent to ps: as a 
Greek numeral vi»'“7Ci0, psi'- 

phenom'enon, a phenomenon of parapsychology. 
[Gr. psel.] 

psilanthropism, (p)si-lan'tlirs-pizm, it. the doctrine 
that Christ was a mere man.— adj. psilanthropic 
(•throp’). —iis.psilan'thropist; psilan'thropy. [Gr. 
psUos, bare, anthrdpos, man.] 
psilocybin, si-l6-si'hin, n. a hallucinogenic drug, 
obtained from Mexican mushrooms. [Gr. 
psilos, bare, kybe, head.] 

psilomelane, (p).si-lom'»-l3n, (p)si-l6-merun, it. an 
oxide of manganese, usually with barium, etc., 
occurring in smooth black botryoidal masses. 
[Gr. psilos, bare, melds, -anos, black.] 
Psilophyton, (p)sHd-fVton, n. a very simple 
Pevonian fossil pteridophyte, giving name to the 
order Psilophytales (-fi-td'lez), early land- 
plants. [Gr. psilos, bare, phyton, plant.] 
psilosis (p)si-l6'sls, n. loss of hair: sprue (from 
loss of epithelium): deaspiration (Gr. gram.). 
— adj. psilot'ic, pertaining to psilosis. [Gr. 
psilosis — psilos, bare.] 

Psilotum, (p)si-ld't 0 m, n. a genus of rootless 
pteridophytes giving name to the order Psilota'- 
ceae. [Gr. psildton, the name of some plant— 
psilos, bare (because of the almost leafless 
stem).] 

PsitMcus, (p)sit'a-k9s, n. the grey parrot genus.— 
adj. paitt'acine (-sin), of parrots.— n. psittacosis 
(-kd’sis), a contagious disease of birds, strictly of 
parrots, communicable to man. [Gr. psittakos, 
parrot.] 

psoas, (p)s6'as, n. a muscle of the loins and pelvis: 
the tenderloin, [Gr. (pi.) psoal, the accus. 
psoas, being mistaken for a nom. sing.) 
Paocoptera, (p)sd-kop't»r->, n.pl. an order of 
insects consisting of the book-lice and their 
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kindred. [Psociu, a genus included in the order, 
Cr. pieroH, wing.] 

paora (p)sS\ sd'ra, n. scabies, itch. — n. psori'asis, a 
skin disesM in which red scaly papules ana 

patches appear _ euds. psorlat'ic; pso'iic. |Gr. 

psdrS, psorlSsis, hch.] 

psyche, si'ki, n. the soul, siurit, mind: the imn- 
cipie of mental and emotional life, conscious 
and unconscious: a butterfly: a cheval<^ass: 
icap.) in late Greek mythology the personifica¬ 
tion of the soul, depictM as a young woman with 
butterfly wings, the beloved of Eros: (cup.) a 
genus of bombycld moths (the females wingless, 
sometimes legless): (cup.) one of the minor 
planets.— v.t. psych, psyche (sifc; slang), to 
subject to psychoanalysis.— a^s. psych'ic, -al, 
pertaining to the psyche, soul, or mind; spiritual: 
spiritualistic: beyond, or apparently beyond, the 
physical: sensitive to or in touch with that which 
has not yet been explained physically.— r. 
psych'ic, that which is of the mind or psyche: a 
spiritualistic medium.— adv, psych'ically.— ns. 
psy'chics (treated as sing.), the science of 
psychology: psychical research; psy'chlsn, the 
doctrine of a universal soul; psy'chist, a psy¬ 
chologist: one interested in psychical research. 
— ns. psych'agdgue Or. agogos, guide), 

conductor of souls to the underworld (a title of 
Hermes): a caller-up of spirits; one who guides 
the mind: a means of restoring consciousness; 
psychasthe'nia (etymologically -the-ni’s', Gr. 
asiMneia, weakness), a severe functional mental 
disorder, characterised by flxed ideas, rumina¬ 
tive states, and hypochondriacal conditions; 
psychedel'ia {•del'is), (production of) psyche¬ 
delic experiences.—u<6'. psychedelic (see psycho- 
delic).—n. psychi'ater (.arch,; Cr. idtros, latros, 
physician), psychiatrist.—u((i. psychiBt'ric(al).— 
ns. psyefai'atrist, one who treats diseases of the 
mind; psychi'atry.—psychical research, investi¬ 
gation of phenomena apparently implying a 
connection with another world; psychic bid 
(bridge), bid of a suit in which one is not strong 
to deceive opponent, or for other reason; psychic 
force, a power not physical or mechanical, 
supposed to cause certain so-called spiritualistic 
phenomena. [Gr. psyche, soul, butterfly. 
Psyche, Psyche.] 

psychfo)-, sik-(6-), in composition, soul, spirit: 
mind, mental: psychological.—n. psych'oid, 
the hypothetical regulative principle directing 
the behaviour of a developing organism.— 
adj. psychoac'tivc, of a drug, aifecting the brain 
and influencing behaviour.— v.t. psychoan'alyse, 
-yze, to subject to psychoanalysis.— ns. psyebo- 
anal'ysis, a method of investigation and psycho¬ 
therapy whereby nervous diseases or mental 
ailments are traced to forgotten hidden concepts 
in the patient’s mind and treated by bringing 
these to light; psyrhoan'alyst.— adjs. psycho- 
analyt'ic, -al; psychochem'ical.— n. a substance 
with psychoactive eifect, esp. a chemical inten¬ 
ded as a weapon of war, specif, a psychogas.— n. 
psychochem'istry, the treatment of mental illness 
by drugs.— adJ. iMychodel'ic (the irregularly 
formed psychedelic, si-ka-deVik, -deVik, is 
commoner),'pertaining to a state of relaxation 
and pleasure, with heightened perception and 
increased mental powers generally: pertaining 
to drugs which cause, or are believed to cause, 
the taker to enter such a state: pertaining to 
visual effects and/or sound effects whose action on 
the mind is a little like that of psychedelic drugs: 
dazzling in pattern: loosely, very up-to-date.— 
R. psychodram'a, a method of mental treatment 
in which the patient is fed to objectify and under¬ 
stand his difflculty by spontaneously acting it 
out.— adj. psychot&mun'ic, pertaining to mental 
and emotional forces, their source in past 
experience, and their effects.—ns. peychodynam'- 


ics; psychogas', a gas which makes a subject’s 
p^ormaoce deteriorate very seriously without 
bis being aware of it; jpsycliogen'esis, origin or 
development of the mind; origination in the 
mind.—odifs. psychogenet'ic, -al; psychogsn'ic, 
having origin in the mind or in a mental condi¬ 
tion.— ns. psychog'ony, oriun or development of 
the mind or soul; psych'ograni, a supposed 
spirit-writing; paych'ograph, an instrument by 
which it is got.— adjs. psychograph'ic, -al.—its. 
psychog'rapby, spirit-writing: psychological bio¬ 
graphy or delineation; psychokinS'sh, move¬ 
ment by psychic agency.— a^s. psychoiog'ic, -al. 
— adv. psycbolog'icaily.— v.l. psychol'ogise, -ize. 
— ns. psychol'ogist; imychorogism, doctrine de¬ 
pending on psychological conceptions: view that 
philosophy, etc. should be based on psychology; 
psychorogy, science of mind: study of mind and 
behaviour: attitudes, etc., characteristic of indi¬ 
vidual, type, etc., or animating specific conduct; 
psychom'eter, one who has occult power of 
psychometry: instrument for measuring re¬ 
action-times, etc.— adjs. psychomet'ric, -al.—ns. 
psychometri'eian (‘mc’trish’sn); psychomet'ricB, 
branch of psychology dealing with measurable 
factors; psychom'etry, psychometrics; occult 
power of divining properties of things .by 
mere contact.— adj. psy'chomfitor, pertaining 
to such mental action as induces muscular con¬ 
traction. —R. psyeboneurS'sis, mental disease 
without any apparent anatomical lesion: a func¬ 
tional disorder of the mind in one who is legally 
sane and shows insight into his condition.— n. 
and adj. psychoneurot'ic.— ns. psyeboponny- 
ebism (-panlk-izm; Gr. pannychos, all night 
long— pas, pasa, pan, all, nychios, nightly), 
(belief in the) sleep pf the soul from death to 
resurrection; psychoimnn'ycbist, one who bolds 
this belief; psy'chopatb (-path), one who shows 
a pathological degree of specific emotional 
instability without specific mental disorder: one 
suffering from a behavioural disorder resulting in 
inability to form personal relationships and in 
indifference to or ignorance of his obligations to 
society, often manifested by anti-social beha¬ 
viour, as acts of violence, sexual perversion, 
etc.— adj. psychopath'ic, pertaining to psycho¬ 
pathy.— ns. psychop'athist, a psychopathologist; 
psycbopathol 'ogist; psychopathoi 'ogy, the branch 
of psychology that deals with the abnormal 
workings of the mind; psychop'athy, derange¬ 
ment of mental functions.— atd- psychopbys'ical. 
— ns. psychophys'icist; psycbophya'ics, the study 
of the relation or correspondence of the mental 
and physical; psychophysiol'ogy, experimental 
or physiological psychology; psy'chopomp (Gr. 
pampas, guide), a conductor of souls to the other 
world; ps^chcprophylax'is, a method of training 
for childbirth aimed at making labour painless; 
psychs'sis, mental condition: a serious mental 
disorder characterised by e.g. illusions, delu¬ 
sions, hallucinations, mental confusion and a 
lack of insight into his condition on the part of 
the patient:— pi. psychfi'ses.— aid. peychoeo- 
mat'ic (Gr. sdma, body), of mind and body as a 
unit: concern^ with physical diseases having 
emotional origin.— n.pl. (treated os sing.) psycho- 
Bomat'ics, study of psychosomatic conditions. 
— adj. psycbosomimct'ic, of a drug, producing 
symptoms like those of mental illness.— ns. 
psycbosur'geiy, brain-surgery in mental cases: 
psychotherapeut'ics, -tber'apy, treatment of 
disease by hypnosis, psychoanalysis and simi¬ 
lar means; psychodicr'apiat.— adj. nychot'ic, 
pertaining to psychosis.—n. one suffmng from a 
psychosis.— a^. psycbotrop'ic, affecting mental 
states; psychotomimet'fc, psychosomimetic.— 
psydiological moment, properly the psychological 
clement or factor, misunderstood by a French 
translator from German and applied to the 
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moment of time when the mind could best be paddim.' [Latinised from Or. pteryg&os, 
wotked upon: hence now often the very win^.} 

moment, the nick of time; pa^cludoBical war* pteryia, ip)ter'i-ta, n. a patch of contour feathers 
fare, the use of prop^nda to mfluence enemy in buds:— pt. pter'yue i-U).—-aiUs. trterjdo- 
opinion or morale. [Or. soul, butterfly.] graph'ic, >al.— aiv. pterylograidi'icaDy. — m. 

psychrometer, r/*Arom'/-tar, n. originally a thermo* pterylog'rapby; pterylfl'sis, arrangement of 
meter: now a wet-and-dry-bulb hygrometer.— pterylae. (Gr. p/eroit, feathw, forest.] . 
tul^s. psychrometric {sUkrd-met'rik), -al.—n. ptiloSiB,r//d'sis,Jt.pluinage or mode of feathering, 
psychroni'etry. (Gr. psychros, cold, metron, a [Gr. ptllSsIs — ptihn, a down feather.] 

measure.] ptisan, tlz’n, tiz~an‘, n. a medidn^ drink made 

ptarmic, (p)tSr’mik, n. a substance that causes from barley: a decoction.—Also tisane. [Gr. 
sneezing. (Cr. ptarmos, a sneeze.] ptisani, peeled barley, barley*gruel— ptissein, to 

ptarmigan, tSr’mi-gzn, n. a mountain-dwelling winnow.] 
grouse, white in winter: extended to other ptochocracy,(p)rd'AoA:'ra-r/, n. the rule of beggars 
species of Lagopus, as willow-grouse. [Gael, or paupers—wholesale pauperisation. [Cr. 
tdrmachan.) ptdckos, a beggar, kratos, power.] 

pter(' 0 )-, terC-o); in composition, feather, wing. Iftolemaic, tM~m&’lk, aaj, pertaining to the 
—-ptera, in zoological names, organism(s) hav- Ptolemies, Greek kings of E|^pt (from Alexan- 
ing specified type or number of wings or wing- der’s general to Caes^s son), or to Ptolemy the 
like parts. [Gr. pteron, wing.] astronomer (fl. a.d. ISO)—also Ptolemaean 

Pterichthys, {p)ter-ik'this, n. a genus of Old Red {-me'zn). —m Ptolemt'ist, a believer in the 
Sandstone fish-like creatures, with wing-like Ptolemaic system, Ptolemy’s form of the ancient 
appendages. [Gr. pteron, a wing, and ichthys, Greek planetary theory, according to which the 
a nsh.] heavenly bodies revolved about the earth in 

pteridopbyte, {p)ter‘id-o~fit, n. a vascular crypto- motions compounded of eccentric circles and 
gam or a member of the Pteridophyta (rof'i-te), epicycles. 

one of the main divisions of the vegetable king- ptomaine, td'mS-ln, -Sn, -in (these now rare), 
dom—^ferns, lycopods, horsetails. [Gr. pteris, td'mSn, tS-man' (these orig. illiterate, now 
-Idas, a (ern, phyton, a plant.] established), n. a loosely used name for amino- 

pteridosperm, (p)ter’id~d-spdrm, n. a fossil plant of compounds, some poisonous, formed from putre- 
a group resembling ferns, but having seeds. [Gr. fying animal tissues— putrescine, cadaverine, 
pteris, -Idos, fern, sperma, seed.] neurlne, choline, etc. (It. ptomaina —Gr. 

pterin, (p)ter’in, n. any of a group of substances ptffma, a corpse.] 
occurring as pigments in butterfly wings, Im- ptosis, {p)td’sis, n. downward displacement: 
portant in biochemistry.—pteroic ((p)ter-d'ik) drooping of the upper eyelid. [Gr. ptdsls —pip- 
acid, the original folic acid found in spinach; te/n, to fall.] 

pteroylglutamic {{p)ter'd-il-gldb-tani'ik) acid, the ptyalin, (^p)ti’a-lin, n. a ferment in saliva that turns 
folic acid that is therapeutically active in perni- starch into sugar.—nd). ptyalagogic {-a-goj’ik, 
cious anaemia. [Gr. pteron, a wing.] -sog’ik). —n. ptyalagogue (-al'a-gog), a. siala- 

pterion, (p)ter’, or (p)ter'i-on, n. in craniometry, gogue.—v.f. pty'alise,-ize. to induce ptyalhm in. 

the suture where the frontal, squamosal, and —n. pty'alism, excessive flow of saliva. [Gr. 

parietal bones meet the wing of the sphenoid:— ptyalon, spittle— ptyein, to spit.] 

pi. pter'ia. [Gr. dim. of pteron, wing.] ptyxis, {p)tlks'is, n. the folding of each individual 

Ptena, {p)ter'is, (p)te‘ris, n. a genus of ferns with leaf in the bud—distinguished from vernation, 

spore-clusters continuous along the pinnule the arrangement of the whole. [Gr. ptpxls.] 

margin, usually taken to include bracken, which pub, pub, {slang) n. short for public house.—pub'- 
some separate as Pterid'ium.— ns. pteridorogist; crawl, a progression from pub to pub.—Also v.l. 
pteridol'ogy, the science of ferns: pteridomi'nia, puberty, pu’bar-tl, n. the beginning of sexual 
a passion for ferns; pteridoph'ilist, a fern-lover, maturity.— a<Us. pu'bera); pQberulent i-ber'H- 

! Gr. pteris, -idos, or -eos, male-fern— pteron, a font), p&ber'filous, feebly or minutely pubescent, 
bather.] — ns. pu'hes (-Wr), the lower part of the hypo- 

pterodactyl, pterodactyle, (p)ter-a^ak'til, n. a gastric region: the hair growing thereon at 

fossil (Jurassic and Cretaceous) flying reptile puberty; piibescence {-es'ans), puberty: a soft 

with large and bird-like skull, long jaws, and a downy covering, esp. in plants, of adpressed 

flying-membrane attached to the long fifth finger, hairs.— adjs. pubes'cent; pii'bic, of the pubes or 

[Gr. pteron, wing, daktylos, finger.] * the pubis.— n, pQbis (for L. ospObls, bone of the 

pteropod, {p)ter'9-pod, a. any member of the pubes), a bone of the pelvis which in man 
Pteropoda i-op'a^a), a group of jpsteropods forms the anterior portion of the or ifinom/ira/um: 
tint swim by mng-like expansions of the foot.— — pi. pu'bises (pQ'bes is a blunder).—As a prefix 

pteropod cMze, a deep-sea deposit composed pii'biS- (wrongly p&'bo-). [L. pBber and pSbis, 
largely of pteropod shells. [Gr. pteron, wing, -erls, grown-up, downy, and pObis, -is, grown- 
pous, podos, foot.] up youth, the pubes.] 

pterosaur, {p)ter'a-siir, n. a member of the Ptero- public, pub'Uk, ad), of or belonging to the people: 
vaac'ia, the pterodactyls.— n. and adj. pterosaur'- pertaining to a community or a nation: general: 
ian. [Gr. pteron, wing, sauros, lizard.] common to, shared in by, or open to, all: gencr- 

pterygium, (p)r^r-i7'/-rm, n. a vertebrate limb: a all/ known: in open view, unconcealed, not 
win^like growth: a wing-shaped area of private: engaged in, or concerning, the affairs of 
thi»ened conjunctiva which spreads over part of the community: devoted or directed to the 
the cornea and sometimes over the eyeball:—^/, general good (now rare except in public spirit): 
ptsi^^'la.— ad/, pteryg'ial.—n. a bone in a fin, international: open to members of a university 
■ [Latinised from Gr. pierygton, dim. ot pteryx, as a whole, not confined to a college: of a public 
*/gnr, wing.] house.— n, the people: the general body of 

Uta^gotd, (plfer'i-goU, a<0. wing-like: of or near mankind: the people, indefinitely: a part of 
the ptcryiptid.— n. (in ftill, pterygoid bone, plate, the community regarded from a particular 
preeba s ) m various vertebrates, a paired bone of viewpoint, e.g. as an audience or a target for 
the upper jaw behind the palatines, known in advertising: public view of a public place, 
human,anatomy as the ptei^oid plates of the society, or the open: a public house, tavern.— 
sphenoid bone. [Gjr. pteryx, -ygos, wing.] ns. pub'lican, the keeper of an inn or public 

Pterynitus, {p)ter-i-g9‘t»s, n. a genus of Euty* house: a taxrfarmer {Roman hist.): a tax- 
pterids named from the broad swimming collector {Roman hist.); pnblicfl'tion, the act of 
jute, fir; mf, hdr (her); mine; mdtefjbr; mOte; mddn,fibl; dhen (then) 
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publishing or making public: a proclamation: 
the act of sending out for sale, as a book: that 
which is published as a book, etc.—v.r. pub'Ucise, 

'ize (ifr), to give publicity to: to advertise_ ns. 

pnb'Uciat insist), one who writes on or is skilled 
in public law, or on current political topka: 
an advertising agent; publicity i-lls’i-ti), state 
of being open to the knowledge of all: noto¬ 
riety: acclaim: advertising.-^v. pub'licly. 
— n. pub'licnesB (rare ).—puUic company, one 
whose shares can be purchased on the stock 
exchange by members of the public; public 
corporatimi, one owned by the government and 
run on business principles, being for the most 
part self-ruling; public enemy, someone whose 
behaviour is considered to be a menace to a 
community in general; public funds, govern¬ 
ment funded debt; public holiday, a general 
holiday; public bouse, a house open to the 
public (obs.): one chiefly used for selling alco¬ 
holic liquors to be consumed on the premises: 
an inn or tavern; ppblic image, the picture in 
the minds of most people of what, e.g., a political 
party stands for; public lands, lands belonging 
to government, esp. such as are open to sale, 
grant, etc.; public law, law governing relations 
between public authorities, as the state, and the 
individual: sometimes used for international law 
which, however, may be either public or private; 
public orator, an officer of English universities 
who is the voice of the Senate upon all public 
occasions; public ownershm, ownership by the 
state as of nationalised industry; public prose¬ 
cutor, an official whose function is to prosecute 
persons charged with offences; public-rela'- 
tions, the relations between a person, organ- 


generations on barberry and wheat or other 
grass.—puccinib'ceous. (Named after 
Tomaso Puccini, Italian anatomist.] 
puccoon, puk'Son’, n. bloodroot: extended to 
species of gromwell and other American planta 
yielding pigments. [Virginian Indian name.] 
puce, pOs, n. and adj. brownish-purple. (Fr. puce 
—^L. pfilex, -icis, a flea.] 

pucelle, pS~sel\ (obs.) n, a maid, virgin, esp. the 
Maid of Orleans, Jeanne d’Aic (1412-31): a 
dirt^ drab, a slut (also puzzle).— n. pfi'celage, 
virgmity. [Fr.,— h.L.pMiceUa', origin doubtftil.] 
puck, puk, powe, pdbk, n. a goblin or mis¬ 
chievous sprite: {cap.) Robin Coodfellow, a 
roeny fairy in Midsummer Night's Dream, etc. 
(PucK-hairy in Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd ).— 
adJ. puck'ish, impish: full of mischief. [O.E. 
pdeo; cf. O.N. pdki, Ir. puca, W. pwca.] 
puck, puk, n. a rubber disk us^ instead of a ball 
in ice-hockey. 

pucka, pukka, pakka, puk'a, {Angh-Ind.) ad/, out- 
and-out good: thorough: complete; solidly 
built: settled: durable: permanent: full-weii^t: 
straight-forward: genuine: sure.—pucka sahib, 
a gentleman. [Hind. pakkS, cooked, ripe.] 
pucker, puk'ar, v.t. and v.L wrinkle.— n. a corru¬ 
ption or wrinkle: a group of wrinkles, esp. 
irregular ones: agitation, confusion (coff.).-^- 
adj. puck'ery, astringent: tending to wrinkle. 
[Cf. poke, a bag.] 

puckfist, puk’jhst, -fist, n. a puff-ball: a braggart 
(,arch.)i a niggard (obs.). [App. puck, ana the 
root of O.E. fisting, breaking of wind.] 

Pttd, pud, (coll.) n. a paw, fist, hand.— n. pudd'y, 
a variant of pud. [Cf. pad (2), or Du. pool, 
paw.] 


isation, etc., and the public: the business of pud, pood, pudder, pi«/'ar. Same as pood, pother, 
setting up and maintaining favourable relations, pud, pdbd, {coll.) n. abbrev. of pudding. 


—Also adj .—public school, school under the con¬ 
trol of a publicly elected body; an endowed clas¬ 
sical school for providing a liberal education for 
such as can afford it—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 

Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Charter- 
house, St Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, etc.— adjs. 
pub'lic-school'; pubiic-spir'iteo, having a spirit 
actuated by regard to the public interest: mth a 
regard to the public interest.— adv. pub'lic- 
spir'itedly.—public trustee, an official who acts 
as trustee or executor if required; public 
utility, a service or supply provided in a town 
etc., for the public, as gas, electricity, water, 
transport: (U.S.) a company providing such a 
service, and usually having a monopoly: (in 
pi.) public utility st»res; public woman {arch.), 
a prostitute.—^public address system, a system 
that enables (large) groups of people to be 
addressed clearly, consisting of some or all of 
the following—microphones, amplifiers, loud 
speakers, sound projectors; public health 
inspector, desiccation in England of ap official 
formerly known as sanitary inspector; public 
opinion poll, a taking of public opinion bas^ on 
the answers of scientifically selected elements in 
the community to questioning. [L. pSblicus — 
pop{u)lus, the people.] 

publish, pid}'lish, v.t. to make public: to divulge: 
to announce: to proclaim: to send forth to the 
public: to put forth and offer for sale orig. any 
article, now books, newpapers, etc.: to put into 
circulation: of an author, to getpubii^M.—v./. 
to publish a work^ newspaper, etc.—a4f. pub'- 
lislnble.— ns. pub'lisher, one who makes public: 
one who publishes books: one who attends to 
the issuing and distributing of a newspaper: a 
newspmer proprietor {U.S.)i pub'liuunant, 
publication, esp. {(/.S.) of banns. [Fr. publler — 

L. pQbltcSre, with -ish on the model of other 
verbs.] 

Puccinia, puk-sln’-l-9, it. a genus of rust-fungi, 
including the wheat-rust, parasitic in alternate — ns, pudicity {-dls’l-ii-, rare), modesty; pu'dor 
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pudding, pdad'lng, n. a skin or gut filled with 
seasoned minced meat and other materials (as 
blood, oatmeal), a kind of sausage; stuffing for 
a cooked carcase {Shak.)i (usu. in pi.) entrails: 
meat, fruit, etc., cooked in a casing of flour: 
a soft kind of cooked dish, usually farinaceous, 
commonly with sugar, milk, eggs, etc.: a pad 
of rope, etc., used as a fender on the bow of 
a boat or elsewhere (also pudd'ening): material 
gain {fig.): a fat, dull, or heavy-witted person 
{coll.). —Also (now coll, or dial.) pudden {pddd'n, 
pud'n). —<u0'. pudd'ingy {-ing-i). —pudd'ing-bag, a 
bag for cooking a pudding in: a piece of good 
fortune.— ad/s. piMd'ing-faced, having a fat, 
round, smooth face; pudd'ing-bead'd {coll.), 
stupid.—pudd'ing-pifl, a pudding with meat 
baked in it: applied to various kinds of pastry; 
pudd'ing-pipe, the long pulpy pod of the purging- 
cassia tree; pudd'ing-deeve, a large loose sleeve 
gathered in near the wrist; pudd'mg-itone, con¬ 
glomerate; pudd'ing-time (obs.), dinner-time: 
the right moment. [M.E. poding; origin un¬ 
known; relation to L.G. pudde-wurst, black 
pudding, and Fr. boudin, obscure.] 
puddle, pad'/, n. a small muddy pool; a mixture 
of clay and sand: a muddle (co//.): a muddler 
{coll.). — v,t. to make muddy: to work into 
puddle, to stir and knead: to coua with 
puddle: to make watertight by means of clay: 
to convert from pig-iron into wrought-iron by 
stirring in a molten state.— r.i. to make a dirty 
stir.— ns. pudd'ler, pndd'Iing.— ad), pudd'ly, full 
of puddles. [App. dim. of O.E. pudd, ditra.] 
pudoock, pud'ik, n. Same as paddock (1). 
pudency, pd'dans-i, {Shak.) n. shamrfacedness, 
modesty.—•Olds, pudendal {-den'), pertaining to 
the pudenda; puden'dous {obs.), shameful.—n. 
pndcn'dum, and pi. puden'da, the external 
genital organs.— tul/s. pu'dcnt (rare), modest; 
pu'dibund, shamefaced: prudish.—n. midi- • 

bund'ity.— atff. pu'dic, modest (obs.): pudendal. 
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(ofa.)> sense of shame. [L. pudlue, to make (or 
be) ashamed, pudendum, someditng to be 
a^mcd of^ pudfeus, pudlbundus.) 

podge, 0 i(/, pudgy, puj'i, pudsCe)y, pud‘zi. Same 
as pew, podgy. 

pueblo, pweb'16, u. a town or settlement (in 
Spanish-speaking cou.itriM); a communal habi¬ 
tation of the Indians of New Mexico, etc.: an 
Indian of the pueblos. [Sp., town—L. poputus, 
a people.) 

pucr, pi>r, n. and v.t. Same as pure (In tanning). 

puerile, pO’aMl, in U.S. -il, adl- pertaining to 
children (rare): childish: trifling: silly.—n. 
pSerili^ (rll'i-H), quality of being puerile: that 
which is puerile: a childish expression: an 
instance of childishness or foolish triviality. [L. 
puerUis—puer, a boy.] 

puerperal, pihdr'pzr-el, adj. relating to child¬ 
birth.— adv. puer'perwy.— n. p&eirpd'rium, the 
time from onset of labour to return to normal 
state.—puerperal fever, fever occurring in con¬ 
nection with childbirth: now confined to morbid 
conditions owing to introduction of organisms 
into the genital tract; puerperal mania, mania 
sometimes occurring after childbirth. [L. puer- 
pera, a woman in labour— puer, a child, parire, 
to b^.] 

puff, ppf, V./. to blow in whiffs: to breathe out 
vehemently ot pantingly: to snort scornfully 
(jobs.'): to emit puffs: to issue in puffs: to 
make the sound of a puff: to go with puffs: 
to swell op.— v.t. to drive with a puff: to blow: 
to emit in puffs: to play (as a wind instrument) 
or smoke (as a pipe) with puffs: to inflate or 
swell: to elate unduly: to extol, esp. in dis¬ 
ingenuous advertisement: to put out of breath. 
—n. a sudden, forcible breath, blast, or emission: 
a gust or whiff: a cloud or portion of vapour, 
dust, air, etc., emitted at once: a sound of 
puffing: a downy pad for powdering: any¬ 
thing light and porous, or swollen and light: 
a biscuit or cake of puff-paste or the like: a 
part of a fabric gathered up so as to be left 
full in the middle: a quilted bed-cover: ostenta¬ 
tion: laudation intended as, or serving as, ad¬ 
vertisement: a homosexual (s/ang; see poufffe)). 
— ad), puffed, distended; inflated: gathered 
up into rounded ridges, as a sleeve: out of 
breath.— ns. puff'er, one who puffs: a steam- 
engine: a steamboat: one employed to bid at 
an auction to incite others and run up prices; 
puff'ery, advertisement disguised as honest 
praise: puffs collectively.— adv. puff'ily.— ns. 
puff'iness; puff'in^.— adv. puff'ingly.— ad), pufl'y, 

C uffed out with air or any soft matterr tumid: 
omba.stic: coming in puffs: puffing: short- 
winded.—pnff'-adder, a thick, venomous African 
snake (Bltis arietans or kindred species) that dis¬ 
tends its body when irritated; puff'ball, a 
gasteromycete fungus (Lycoperdon, etc.) with 
ball-shaped fructification filled when ripe with 
a snuff-like mass of spores; pufl'-bird, any bird 
of a- South American family akin to barbets, 
with the habit of puffing out the head-feathers; 
puff'-box, a box for toilet powder and puff; 
puff'-paste, a flour paste in thin layers: pastry 
made thereof (puff'-pastry); puff'-puff, a child’s 
word for a railway engine or train.—puffed out, 
.quite out of breath; puffed up, swollen with 
pride, presumption, or the like. [O.E. pyffan, 
or kindred form; cf. Ger. puffen, etc.) 
pufAa, puf'in, n. a sea-bird (Fratercula) of the 
aide family, with brightly coloured parrot-like 
beik. [Origin otsicure: connection with puff is 
conjectured.) 

pugi pug, n. a goblin,# puck (obs. ; in Ben Jonson, 
7^ an inferior devil): a term of endearment: 
a harlot (obs,): an upper servant (arch, slang): 
a monkey: a fox: a pug-dog: a pugmose: a 
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like a monkey or a pug-dog: snub-nosed.—n. 
pugg'y, a term of endearment; a monkey (Scot.): 
a fox.— ns. pug'-dog, a small shoit-haiiM dog 
with wrinkled face, uptunwd nose, and short 
curled tail; pug'-engine, a shunting engine.— 
ad), pug'-faced, monkey-faced.—pug'-motfa, a 
name for the smaller moths of the geometrid 
fam, Larentidae; pug'-nosc, a short, thick nose 
with the tip turned up.— at^. pug'-nosed. [Con¬ 
nection with puck (1) is conjectured.] 
pug, pug. It. clay ground and worked with water. 
—V./. to beat: to grind with water and make 
plastic: to pack with pu^ng.— n. pugg'ing. 
beating or punching: working of clay for 
making bricks, in a pug-mill; clay, sawdust, 
plaster, etc., put between floors to deaden 
sound.—pug'-mill, machine for mixing and 
tempering clay. FOngin unknown.] , 
pug, pug, (Anglo-lnd.) n. a beast's footprint.— 
v.t. to track. [Hind, pag.) 

pug. See pugil (2). 
puggaree. Same as pagri. « 

pugging, pug'ing, (Sbak.) ad), thieving.— v.t. and 
v.t. pug (dial.), to tug. [Origin unknown.] 
pugh, an old spelling of pooh, 
pugil, pS’Jil, p. orig. a small handful, now as 
much as the thumb and two fingers can lift, a 
pinch. [L. puglllus.] 

pugil, pS’Jil, (obs.) n. a boxer.— ns. pu'gilism, the 
art or practice of boxing: prize-fighting; pu'gil- 
ist (abbrev.— slang, pug, pug). — adjs. pugiiist'ic, 
-al.— adv. pugilist'kally. [L. pugil, a boxer.] 
pugnacious, pug-nd’shas, ad), given to fighting: 
combative: quarrelsome.— adv. pugn&'ciously.— 
ns. pugnfi'ciousness, pugnacity (-nas'i-ii) inclina¬ 
tion to fight: fondness foi fighting: quarrel¬ 
someness. [L. pugnax, -dels — pugndre, to fight.] 
Pugwash, pug’wosh, n. a conference held at inter¬ 
vals by scientists from many countries to discuss 
the dangers and difficulties into which the 
world is running. [Name of village in Nova 
Scotia.] 

puh, a Shakespearian spelling of pooh, 
puir, piir, par, ad). Scots form of poor. 

puine (Shak, puisny), p&'ni, ad), an obsolete form 
of puny, surviving as applied to certain judges— 
junior: petty, insignificant (Shak.). — n. a puisne 
judge. [O.rr. (Fr. putni), from puls —L. posted, 
after, nd—L. ndlus, born.] 
puissant, puissaunt, pw/s'anr, sometimes pu'is-, pu- 
Is'ant, -dnt‘, -dni', ad), powerful.— n. puissance, 
-aunce (-ans, -6ns’, -dns'), power: (a show- 
jumping competition with very high jumps 
showing) the ^wer of a horse.— adv. puissantly 
(-ant-li). [Fr. puissant, app. formed as a pr.p. 
from a vulgar L. substitute for L. potens, -entis; 
see potent.] 

pufu, poo Ja, n. worship: reverential observance: 
a festival. [Sans, piijd, worship.] 
puke, pdk, V.I. and v.i. vomit.—v.r. to cause to 
vomit.—R. vomit- an emetic (arch.): a despic¬ 
able person (slang). — n. pu'ker, an emetic. 
[Poss. connected with Flem. spukken, Ger. 
spucken.] 

puke, puk, (obs.) it. a fine woollen cloth: a colour 
between russet or purple and black.— a^. made 
of puke (Shak.): of the colour puke. [M.Du. 
puuc, the best woollen cloth.] 
pukka. Same as pucka. 

pulchritude, puFkri-tttd, n. beauty.— •adJ. pulchri- 
tttd'inous. [L. pulchritddd, -inis — pulcher, beauti¬ 
ful.] 

puMron. Same as pauMron. 
pule, pul, v.r. and v.i. to pipe: to whimper or 
whine.—It. pfi'ler.—n. and ad), pii'ling.— adv. 
p&'lingly.— adj. pu'ly, whining: sickly. [Imit.; 
cf. Fr. plauler.] 

Fulex, pu'leks, n. the flea genus, giving name to 
the family Pulicidiic (-Us'l-^). [L. pdiex, -ids.) 

n. a Laplander's boat-shaped 
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sledge.—^Aiso piilk, pulk'ha. [Finnish pulkka, 
Lappish pulkke, bulkke.\ 
pull, pO)!, vj. to pluck: to remove by plucking: 
to extract: to pick by hand: to strip, deprive 
or feathers, hair, etc.: to draw: to move, or 
try or tend to move, towards oneself or in the 
direction so thought of: to render, or bring to 
be, by pulling: to row: tq transport by rowing: 
to stretch: to hold back (as a boxing blow, a 
racehorse to prevent its winning): to take as 
an impression or proof, orig. by pulling the bar 
of a hand'press: to strike to the left (right for 
left-handed person; cricket, goff): to bring down: 
to take a draught of: to draw or fire (a weapon): 
to snatch, steal {slang)i to arrest (slang): to 
raid (slang). — v.i. to give a pull: to penorm 
the action of pulling anything: to tear, pluck: 
to drag, draw: to strain at the bit: to exert 
oneself: to go with a pulling movement: to 
row: to suck: to strike the bail to the left, etc. 
— n. an act, bout, or spell of pulling: a pulling 
force: a row: a stiff ascent: a draught of 
liquor: a proof, single impression (print.): 
advantage: influence: an apparatus for pulling: 
the quantity pulled at one time.— a, pull'er.— 
puU'-rack, a hindrance: a drawback: a device 
formerly used for making a skirt hang close and 
straight in front; puH'-in, a stopping-place: a 
transport caffc.— a4f. pull'-on, requiring only to 
be pulled on, without fastening.— n. a pull-on 
garment of any kind.—puU'over, a Jersey, a 
jumper, a body garment put on over the head; 
puU'-through, a cord with rag for cleaning a 
rifle barrel; pull'-up', an act of pulling up: a 
sudden stoppage: a suitable place (esp. for 
lorry-drivers, etc.) for pulling up.—pull a face, 
to grimace; pull a fast one on (slang), to take 
advantage of by a sudden trick; pull apart, to 
ieces, to bring asunder by pulling: criticise 
arshly; pull caps, to scuffle; pull devil pull 
baker, do your best, both sides; pull dowui to 
take down or apart: to demolish: to bring 
down: to reduce in health or vigour: pull for, 
to row for: to support; pidl in, to draw in: to 
make tighter: to draw a motor vehicle into the 
side of the road and halt: to arrest: to earn: 
of a train, to arrive at a station; pull off, to 
carry through successfully; pull oneself together, 
to regain one’s self-control: to collect oneself, 
preparing to think or to act; pull one’s leg (see 
under leg); pull one's punches (see under punch); 
pull one's weight, to give full effect to one’s 
weight in rowing: to do one’s full share of 
work, co-operate wholeheartedly; pull out, to 
draw out: to drive a motor vehicle away from 
the side of the road or out of a line of traffic: 
of a train, to leave a station: to abandon a placo^ 
or situation which has become too difficult to 
eppe with (coll.); pull round, to bring, or come, 
back to good health or condition or to con¬ 
sciousness; puU the long bow, to lie or boast 
beyond measure; pull through, to bring or get 
to the end of something difficult or dangerous 
with some success; pull up, to pull out of the 
ground: to tighten the reins: to bring to a stop: 
to halt: to take to task: to gain ground: to 
arrest; puli up stakes, to prepare to leave a 
place. [O.E. pullian, to pluck, draw.) 
pullet, pdbVit, n. a ^young hen, esp. from first 
laying to first moult.— ^ret-sperm' (Shak.), 
derisively, eggs (lit. the chalaza, once believed 
to be the male element in the eggi). (Fr. poulette, 
dim. of poule, a hen—L.L. pulla, a hen, fem. of 
L. pullus, a young animal.] 
pulley, pdbl'l, n. a wheel turning about an axis, 
and receiving a rope, chain, or band on its rim, 
used for raising weights, changing direction of 
pull, transmission of power, etc.: a block: a 
combination of pulleys or blocks:—p/. pHll'eys. 
[M.E. pc^ey, paly —O.Fr. palle (Fr. pouUe )— 


L.L. polegla, supposed to be from a dim, of 
Gr. po/ps, axle.] 

Pullmw,pdb/'mM, n. a railway saloon or sleeping- 
car, first made by George M. Pullman (1831-97) 
in America.—^In full, PuUman car. 
pullulate, pul'a-Utt, v.i. to sprout: to sprout 
abundantly: to teem: to increase vegetauvely. 
—n. piilluU tion. [L. pullulire, ’^tum—pullums, 
a young animal, sprout— pullus.] 
pulmo, pul'md, n. lung:— pi. pulmo'nes (-it^z).— 
n. pul'mobranch (-brangk), a lung-book.— 
pulmobranch'iate.—n. Pulmonaria (-ma-nd'ri-^, 
the lungwort genus of the borage family.— a^. 
purmonary (-man-sr-l), of the lungs or respira¬ 
tory cavity: of the nature of lungs: having 
lungs: diseased or weak in the lungs.— n.pl. 
Puunonh'ta, an air-breathing order of Gastero¬ 
poda.—fi. pul'monate, a member of the Pui- 
monata.— atij. having lungs, lung-sacs, or lung- 
books, or similar organs.—adf. pulmonic 
(-mon'ik), of the lungs.— n. Pul'motor, a regis¬ 
tered trademark for an apparatus for forcing 
air and/or oxygen into and out of the lungs. 
[L. pulmd, ~6nis, luim.] 

puh>, pulp, n. any soft fleshy part of an animal, 
e.g. the tissue in the cavity of a tooth: the soft 
part of plants, esp. of fruits: any soft structure¬ 
less mass: the soft mass obtained from the 
breaking and grinding of rags, wood, etc., 
before it is hardened into paper: crushed ore: 
nonsense (fig.): sentimentality (fig.): a cheap 
magazine printed on wood-pulp pa^r, or of a 
paltry and sentimental or sensational character. 
—v.r. to reduce to pulp: to make pulpy: to 
(Teprive of pulp.—v.i. to become pulp or like 
pulp.— n. pulp'er, a machine for reducing 
various materials to pulp.— \.t. pulp'ify.— adv. 
pulp'ily.— n. pulp'iness.— adj. pulp'ous.—actf. 
pulp'y.—^pulp'lioard, cardboard made directly 
from a layer of pulp; pulp'-cav'ity, the hollow 
of a tooth containing pulp; pulp'-en'gine, a 
machine for making pulp for paper; pulp'mill, 
a machine or factory for pulping wood, roots, 
or other material; pulp'stone, a grindstone for 
pulping wood; pulp'wood, wood suitable for 
paper-making: a board of compressed wood- 
pulp and adhesive. [L. pulpa, flesh, pulp.] 
pulpit, pool'pit, n. a raised structure for preaching 
from (also fig.): an auctioneer’s dmk or the 
like: preachers or preaching collectively: _ 
platform (ohs.). — adj. belonging to the pulpit. 
—adj. pul'pited.—ws. pulpiteer', pul'piter, one 
who speaks from a pulpit: apreadher; pul'pitry, 
sermonising; pul'pitum, a rood-loft. (L. pul- 
pitum, a stage.] 
pulpitum. See pulpit. 

pulque, pdbl'kd, kf, n. a fermented drink made in 
Mexico from agave sap. [Sp. Amer.] 
pulsar. See pulsate. 

pulsate, pul’sat, or -sal', v.i. to beat, throb: to 
vibrate; to thrill with life or emotion.— ns. 
pul'sar (for ‘pulsating star’), any of a number 
of interstellar sources of regularly pulsed radia¬ 
tion, investigated from 1967, which may be 
rotating neutron stars; pulsatance (pul'ss-tjns, 
pul-s&'tsns), fr^uency multiplied by 2x.— adj. 
pul'satile (-ss-tH, in U.S. -til), capable of pul¬ 
sating: pulsatory; rhythmical: played by per¬ 
cussion (mus.).—ns. Pulsatill'a, pasque-flower 
(because beaten by the wind): puisft'tion, « 
beating or throbbing: a motion of the heart 
or pulse: any measured beat: vibration.—aeff. 
pulsative (pui'sa-tiv or -sdi').— n. puM'tor (or 
pul'ss-tsr), a machine, or part of a machine, 
that pulsates or imparts pulsation, as for separ¬ 
ating diamonds from earth, for regulating the 
rhythmical suction of a milking machine, for 

B ing.— adj. pulsatory (pul'ss-tsr-l, or rsd'), 
ig or throbbing.—pidsatiag current, an elec¬ 
tric current that changes periodically in intensity 
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but not direction. [L. pulsdrt, •Stum, to beat, 
freq. of pelUre, pulsum, to drive.) 
pnbe, puls, n. a beating or throbbing: a measured 
beat or throb: a vibration: a single beat or 
impulse: a signal of very short duration (radio) : 
the beating of the heart and the arteries: a 
riuitl (^g.).— V.I. to beat, as the heart: to throb: 
to pulsate.—v.r. to drive by pulsation: to pro¬ 
duce, or cause to be emitted, in the form of 
puba.—aMs. pulsed; pulsc'less.— ns, pulseless¬ 
ness; puls'idge (Mistress Quickly in 2 Nenrp IV), 
pulse.—pulsif'ic, producing a single pulse. 
—ns. pubim'eter, an instrument for measuring 
the strength or quickness of the pulse; pulsom'- 
eter, a pulsimeter: a pump that draws in 
water by condensation of steam in two chambers 
alternately.—pulse'-rate, the number of beats of 
a pulse per minute; pulse'-wave, the expansion 
of the artery, moving from point to point, like 
a wave, as each beat of the h^rt sends the blood 
to the extremities; puls'ojet, in jet propulsion, 
an intermittent iet.-^eel one’s pulse, to test or 
measure the heart-beat, usu. by holding the 
patient’s wrist: to explore a person’s feelings 
or inclinations in a tentative way. [L. pidsus — 
pellere, pulsum i partly O.Fr. pouls, pous, re¬ 
modelled on Latin.] 

pulse, puls, n. seeds of leguminous plants as food 
collectively—beans, pease, lentils, etc.: the 
plants yielding them.— ad}, pult&'ceous, macer¬ 
ated and softened. [L. puls, pultis, porridge; 
cf. Ct;. polios, and poultice.] 
pultun, pultan, pulton, pultoon, pul’tun, -Un, 
•tddn, (fnd.) n, an infantry regiment. [Hind. 
pultan —Eng. battalion.] 

puln, pdd'IdS, n, a silky fibre from the Hawaiian 
tree-fern leaf-bases. [Hawaiian.] 
pulver, pul’v^r, (obs,) v,t. to reduce to powder.— 
ad}, pul'verable (rare), — ns, pulvaril'tion (rare), 
pulverisation; pul'verine, barilla ash.— ad}, pul'- 
verisable (or -iz').— n. pulverisfi'tion, -z-.— v,t. 
purverise, 'ize, to reduce to dust or fine powder. 
—v.i. to fall into dust or powder.— n. pul'- 
veriser, -z-, one who pulverises: a machine for 
pulverising or for spraying.— ad}, purverons, 
dusty or powdery.— n. pulverulence (-vAr'u-l»ns). 
— a^. pulver'ulent, consisting of fine powder: 
powdery; dusty-looking: readily crumbling.— 
Pulver Wednesday, putvering day (obs.). Ash 
Wednesday. [L. puhis, pulveris, powder.] 
pulvil, put'vil, n. perfumed powder: extended to 
snuff and other powders.—Also pulvil'io, pul- 
viil'io, pulville^—v.r. pnl'vil, to powder or scent 
with pulvil:— pa.p purvilled.— adj. pul'vilised, 
-ized. [It. polviglio — polve, powder—L. pg/Wr.] 
pulvinuB, pul~vi'nas, n. a cushion-like swelling, 
esp. one at the base of a leaf or leaflet, by 
whose changes of turgidity movements are 
effected:—pi. pulvi'ni (-«/).— a^s. pulvill'ar, of 
a pulviilus: cushion-like; puIviU'iform.— n. pul- 
viU'us, a little cushion or pad: a pad between 
the claws of an insect's fool;—pi. pulvill'i (i).— 
ad}, pulvinar (~vi'n»r), cushion-like: of a pul- 
vinus.— n. (-itdr) a Roman cushioned seat: a 
small pillow or pad: a knob on the optic thala- 
mua.--u((ir. pul'vinate (-vin-dr), -d, cu^ion-like:' 
pillowy: bulging.— n. pul'vinule, the pulvinus 
of a leaflet. [L. pulvinus, cushion, pillow; dim. 
pulviilus; pulvinar, a cushioned couch.] 
pulwar, putv/dr, it. a light keelless boat used on 
the Ganges. [Hind, palw&r.) 
polza-oilt pdbl’xs-tdl, n. an oil obtained from 
physic-nut seeds. [Origin unknown.] 
puma, pd'nu, n. the cougar (Felis coneolor), a 
large reddish-brown American cat:— pi. pu'mas. 
tPeruv. puma.) 
puiualo. Same as pomelo, 
pumice, pum’Is, pH’mts, n. an acid glassy lava so 
ftill oS gas<avities a$ to float in water: a frothy 
porthm of any lava: a pfece of such lava used 


for smoothing or cleaning.— v.t. to smooth or 
clean with pumice-stone—also pumicatc (pH'irtt- 
kit; rare). —oeSf. pumlceons (-m/sA'as).—pum'ice- 
Btone; pum'ie (stone), pum'y (stone) (Spens.). n 
pebble, stone. (0-E. pumic (-stSn), pumice 
(•stone); reintroduced— 0.¥r. pomis; both—L. 
pUmex, -ids.] 

pummel, pum'l, it. a less usual spelling of pommel. 
— v.t. (the usual spelling) to beat, pound, be- 
thump, esp. with the fists;— pr.p. pumm'elling; 
pa./, and pa.p, pumm'elied. [pommel.] 
pump, pump, ft. a machine fo;; raising fluids or 
for compressing, rarefying, or transferring gases; 
a stroke of a pump: an act of pumping.— v.t. 
to raise, force, compress, exhaust, empty, re¬ 
move, or inflate with a pump: to discharge by 
persistent effort: to move in the manner of a 
pump: to subject to, or elicit by, persistent 
questioning: to pump water on (obs.y. to put 
out of breath (esp. in pass,; often with <>«/; 
coH.). — v.i, to work a pump: to work like a 
ump; to move up and down like a pump- 
andle: to spurt.—it. pump'er.—pump'-gun, a 
gun whose chamber is fed by a pump-likc move¬ 
ment; pump'-hand'le, the lever that works a 
pump; pump'-head, -hood, a frame covering the 
upper wheel of a chain-pump, serving to guide 
the water into the discharge-spout; pump'- 
room, the apartment at a mineral spring in 
which the waters are drunk; pump'-water, 
water from a pump; pump'-well, a well from 
which water is got by pumping; the compart¬ 
ment in which a pump works. [Ety. dub.] 
pump, pump, n. a light shoe without fastening 
esp. for dancing.— adj. pumped, wearing pumps. 
[Origin unknown.] 

pumpernickel, pdbmp'sr-nik-l, n. rye bread, much 
used in Westphalia. [Ger. The Cer. word 
means a rackety goblin, a coarse lout, rye 
bread (poss. from its giving forth a sound like 
pump when struck).] 

pumpkin. pum(p)'kin, in U.S. often pung'kin, n. 
a plant (Cucurhita pepo) of the gourd family, 
or its fruit.—Also pump'ion. [O.Fr. pompon — 
L.pepb —Gr. pepdn, ripe; see pepo.] 
pumy. See pumice. 

pm,pun, v.t. to pound (Shak.)\ to ram: to con¬ 
solidate by ramming:— pr.p. punn'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. punned.— n. punn'er, a tool for punning, a 
ram. [See pound (3).] 

pun, pun, v.i. to play upon words alike or nearly 
alike in sound but different in meaning:—pr./i. 
punn'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. punned.— n. a play 
upon words.— ns. punn'ing; pun'ster, a maker 
of puns. [A late-17th-centurj' word; origin un- 
jenown; It. puntiglio, fine point, has been con¬ 
jectured.] 

puna, pSdn'a, n, bleak tableland in the Andes: 
cold wind there: mountain sickness. [Amer. 
Sp.—Quechua.] 

punalua, pdb-ra-ldb's, n. a system of group- 
marriage, sisters (by blood or tribal reckon¬ 
ing) having their husbands in common, or 
brothers their wives, or both*.— ad}, pnnalu'an. 
[Hawaiian.] 

punce, puns, (Austr.) n. an effeminate man. 

Punch, punch, punsh, n. a hook-nosed hunchback, 
chief character in the street puppet-show ‘Punch 
and Judy’; the chief illustrated English comic 
paper (1841). [Shortened from Punchinello.] 
punch, punch, punsh, (dial.) ad}, short and thick. 
—R. a thick-set short man; a short-legged, 
round-bodied horse, long bred in Suffolk.— ad}. 
punchy. [Poss. shortened from puncheon, or 
from Ainchinello, or a variant of hunch.] 
punch, punch, punsh, (obs, pobnsh), n. a drink 
ordinarily of spirit, water, sugar, lemon-juice, 
and spice (with variations).—punch'-bowl, a 
large bowl for making punch in; pnnch'-Iadle, 
a Jadle for filling glasses f^om a pimch-bowl. 
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jJradUiooally from the five original ingredients, which the optic nerve fibies radiate. [L. 
from Hindi pdc, five—Sans, pofica; hut the pwctrnnr—pungfre, pimciim, to prkk.J 
vowel presents a diificulty.] punctuxe, pungi^'ehar, n a pnddng: a small hole 

poBch, punch, punsh, vJ. to prod: to poke: < to made ,with a riiarp point: pmoration of a 
drive (cattte) tO ^rike with a forward pneumatic tyre.— v.t. and v.t. to make or get a 

thrust, as of the fist: to thump: to kick (ATort^ puncture.—^.punc'tured, perforated: pi«^: 
ern): to stamp, pieioe. perforate, indent, by. a markml witii Ihtie holes: consisting of little 
forward thrust of a tool or part of a macbme: holes.—^n. puncturfi'tkm. [L. inuictSra—pungSre, 

to make, obtain, or remove by such a thrust: to prick.] 

to press m vigorously the keys or button of: to punoi^ioD, pun^ig'ri-on, (obs.) a. a pun. [Origin 
record by pressing a key.— v.l. to perform an unknoa-n; It. panr/g/iro is .only a conjecture.] 
act of punching: to clock (/n or out). —n. a pundit, pandit, pun'dlt, n. one who is learned in 
vigorous thrust or forward blow: striking power: the language, science, laws, and reli|uon of 
effective fotcefiilness: a tool or machine for India; any learned man: an authority.— m. 
punching: a die: a prop for a mine-roof.—n. pun'ditry. [Hindilmad/r—Sans, paad/m.] 
punch'er, one who punches: an instrument for punioaor, pdbn-dS-ndr’, -n6r', n, point of honour: 
punching: a cow-puncher, drover iU.S.y. the — pi. pinulMiar'es (-ds). [Sp.,—punlo de honor.] 
driver of a team fitusrr.).—atitr.pundi'y, vigorous, pungenV punVanf, odi. shi^: ending in a Iwrd 
powerfid.—puncn'-ball, a suqiendca ball used sharp point (6or.): packing or acrid to taste 
for boxing practice; punch'-card, a card with or smelt: keenly touching the mind: painful: 
perforations representing data, used in the sarcastic.— ns. pun'gency {Crabbe, pun'gence).— 
operation of automatic computers.— a^. punch'- adv. pun'gently. [L. pungins, -entts, pr.p. of 
drunk, having a form of cerebral concussion pui^Sre, to prick.] 

from past blows in boxing, with results re- Punic, pd'n/JIc. of ancient Carthage: Cartha- 
sembling drunkenness: dazed.—punch line, the jwan: faithless, treacherous, decemul (as the 
last line or conclusion of a joke, in which the Romans alleged the Carthaginians to be): 
point lies: the last part of a story, giving it purple lobs.). — n. the Semibc language of 
meaning or an unexpected twist; punch'-pov, ancient Carthage.—n. Pu'nica, the pomegranate 
in mines, a short piece of wood used as a prop; genus, constituting the family Puni^'ceae (akin 
punch'-up, a fight with fists.—^pull one’s punches, to the myrtle and loosestrife families).—ai0. 
to hold back one’s blows (also fig.), [pounce; punicft'ceous.—^Pumc apple lobs.), the pome- 
or from puncheon (1): possibly in some senses manate; Punic faith, treacheiy. [L. POaicus—- 
for punisL] Foeni, the Carthaginians.) 

puncheon, pun’cha, -shn, n. a dagger (ohr.): a Punica tides, pd'ni-ka/rddx, pdS'<i/-ka)7'dds, (L.) 
tool for piercing, or for stamping: a short sup- Punic faith (see above), 
porting post: a split trunk with one face punily. See puny, 

smoothed for flooring, etc. [O.Fr. poinson — punish, pun'ish, v.t. to cause (one) to suffer for an 
L. punggre, punctum, to prick.] offence: to cause one* to suffer for (offence): 

puncheon, pun'chn, -shn, n. a catit: a liquid to handle, beat, severely Icoll.)’. to consume a 
measure of from 70 to 120 ^ons. (O.Fr. large quantity of (coll.). —v.l. to inflict punish- 
poinson, a cask; origin obscure.] ment.— n. punishabirhy.— ad/. pun'ishaUc.—n. 

Punchinello,puRch-,^<M5A-{-ne/'d, R. ahook-nosed pun'isher.— ad/, pun'ismng, causing suffering or 
character in an Italian puppet-^ow: a buffoon, retribution: severe, testing (co//.).— r. pun'iA- 
any grotesque personage. [It. Pulcinellu, a ment, act or method of punishing: penalty im- 
Neapolitan buffoon, of doubtful origin.] posed for an bffence: severe handling (coll.). 

punctate, -d, pungk’tSt, -Id, ad/s. dotted: pitted. (Fr. punir, punissant —L. pSnire, to punish— 
—ns. puncta'tion; piuictft'tor, one who marks poena, penalty.] 

with dots—esp. applied to the Massoretes who pumtion, pB-nlsh'on, n. punishment.— ^s. pu'ni- 
invented the Hebrew vowel-points. [L. punctum, tive (-ni-tiv), concerned with, inflicting, in- 
a point, puncture—pnngdre, punctum, to prick.] tended to inflict, punishment; -pn'nitory. [L. 
punctilio, pungk-til'i-d, -yd, n. a nice point in puidre, to punish.] 
behaviour or ceremony: a point about which Punjabi, Puni^u)bed, Panjabi, pun-J&'be, n. a 
one is scrupulous: nicety in forms: exact ob- native or inhabitant of the Pun/ab in India and 
servance of forms:—p/. punctilios.— ad/, punc- Pakistan: the language of the PtuOab.— ad/, of 
til'ions, attentive to punctilio: scrupulous and the Punjab. [Hindi Pai^dbi.] 
exact.— adv. punctil'iously.— r. punciil'iousne^ punk, pungk, n. a prostitute, strupopet (arch.): 
[It. puntiglio and Sp. puntlllo, dims, of punto^ anythhv or anyone worthless: balderdash: a 
L. punctum, a point.] foolish person: a homosexual, often a boy 

Vmixto,j>ungk'td (SheJc.). Sameaspunto. (sla^).—ad/. rotten: worthless: miserable, 

punctuid, pungk’tS-ol, adj. of the nature of a [Origin unknown.] 

point: pertaining to a point, or points: of punk, pimgA. n. touchwood; tinder: a prepara- 
punctuation: punctilious: exact in keeping tion of amadou used as tinder. [Poss. s^aok; 
time and appointments: done at the exact or poss. of American Indian origin.] 
time: up to time. —rs. punc'tualist, an authority punka, pnnkah, pnng'As, n. a fan: a palm-leaf 
on or observer of punctilios; punctuidity (-<ti'i-ri). fan: a larM mechhnicaJ fan for cooling a room. 
— adv. punc'tually. [L.L. punciu&lis—pi^um, [Hindi pSkMt, a fhn.] 

a point.] punnet, pun'It, n. a small shallow chip-basket, as 

punctuate, pumk'ld-^ vJ. to mark with points: for strawberries. [Origin unknown.) 
to mark off with-^lhe usual stops, pomts of puaning, punster. See pun. 
interrogation, and the like: to intersperse: to pi^ piau, n. a flat-bottomed boat with square 
empharise.— n. punctu&'tioa, the act or art of ms.—v.r. to propel by pushing a pole against 
dividing sentences by points or marks.—<u0. the bottom: to transport by punt.-—v./. to go 
punc'tuative.— n. puac'tuitor. [L.L. punctuire, in a punt: to go shooting in a punt: to pole a 
-dtum, to prick.—L. punctum.] punt or boat.—n. punt'er,^—punt'-fishiag, ndiing 

punctum, pungk'tarn, (anat.) n. a point, dot: From a punt; punt'-gnn, a heavy mm of large 
a minute aperture;-p/. punc'ta,—punc'til- bore used for shooting water-fowl from a punt; 
late, -d, minutely dotted or pitted.—ns. punctfi- punt'^e, a pole for propelling a punri pasts'- 
U'tion; punc'tUe, a minute dot, ph, or aperture, man, a sportsman who uses a punt. [O.E. punt 
—pmi^om caecum (sd'kam; pdbngk'tdbm kV- —L. pontd, -dsds, punt, pontoon; cf. pentm.] 
kdbm, blind spoO, the point of the retina from punt, punt, v.l. to stake against the baidc: to back 
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• hone.— M. punt'er, one who punts: a pro* 
fSassional gambler. [Fr. poitter.J 
fvat, punt, H. the act of ktcking a droppett foot¬ 
ball before it touches the ground.—-v./. to kick 
in this manner: to knock. [Chrlgin obscure.] 
puntee. See punty. 

piinto, pun'td, also punc^ pungk'ld, n. a moment 
(ofrr.): a point, punctilio (oiu.): a pass or thrust 
in fencing {Shak. punc'to).—pnnto dritt'o, a 
direct or straight hit; punto rever'so (It. riverso), 
a back-handed stroke. (Sp. and It. punto —L. 
puHctum, a point.} 

punty, puMee, pontie, ponty, pun'ti, p«mtil, pon'til, 
H. an iron rod used in holding and manipulating 
glassware during the process^of making. (Prob. 
Fr. pontll, app.—It. pontello, punteUo, dim. of 
punto, point.] 

puny, pu’ni, a4i- puisne (pbs.y. inexperienced 
iSkak.y. stunted: feeble: — comp, pfi'nier; 
super!, p&'niest.— adv. pu'nily.— n. pS'ninen. 
[puisne.] 

pup, pup, a. a shortened form of puppy.—v.r. and 
*.!. to whelp:— pr.p. pupp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p, 
pupped.—pup tent, a small tent, easily carried. 
—buy a pup, to be swindled; in pup, of a bitch, 
pregnant: sell a pup, inveigle one into a specious 
bad bargain: to swindle, 
pupa, p6'p», n. an insect in the usually passive 
stage between larva and imago: an intermediate 
stage of development in some other inverte¬ 
brates:— p!. pupae {j> 0 'pe) 4 e^dis. pQ'pal, of a 
pupa; p^&'rial.— n. pfipk'rium, the last larval 
skin separated but retained as a hard protective 
covering for the pupa: sometimes, the cover¬ 
ing and the pupa.— v.i. pO'pate, to become a 
pupa.—n. pupi'tion.— ad/s. pupigerous (-pij's- 
rss), having a puparium; pupip'arous, having 
pupae developed within the body of the mother. 
—pu'pa-case, a puparium. [L. pupa, a girl, a 
doll.] 

pupil, pd'p/, ~pil, ft. a boy up to the age of 14, or 
a girl up to 12 {Rom. and Scots !aw): a ward 
(law): one who is being taught: one who is 
being or has been taught by a particular teacher. 
— adf. under age.— ns. pu'pillage, state of being 
a pupil: the time during which one is a pupil 
(in Shak., etc., sometimes taken as two words, 
pupil age); puplllar'ity, the state or time of 
being legally h pupil.—-att/s. pu'pillar:|r, pertain¬ 
ing to a pupil or ward, or one under academic 
discipline. (The above words are sometimes spelt 
with one /.)—pupil teacheb a pupil who does 
some teachingo^as part of nis training for later 
entry into the profession. [Fr. pupille —L. 
pOpiHus, pi^llia, dims, of pupus, hoy, pupa, girl.] 
pupil, pu'pK •pH, n. the apple of the ^e: the 
round opening in the eye through which the 
light passes: a central spot, esp. withiti^ spot. 
—n. piipilabirity, an intentionally unintelligible 
word in Tristram Shandy (IV, i).— aefis. pu'pil- 
lary; pu'piliate (zoo/.), having ar central spot of 
another colour. (The above words sometimes 
with one /.} IL.pSpUla, pupil of the eye, orig. the 
same as the preceding, from the small image to 
be seen in the eye.] 

puppet, pup'lt, n. a doll or ima^ moved by wires 
or hands in a show; a marionette: one who'' 
uts just as another tells him.— adj. behaving 
like a puppet; actuated by others.— ns. pup¬ 
peteer', one who manipulates puppets; pupp'- 
•try, play of, -or with, puppets; puppets col¬ 
lectively: puppet-like action: puppet-shows: 
anything like or associated with puppets: dress 
of puppets (obs.). —pupp'et-play, a drama per¬ 
formed by puppets; pupp'et-show, an exhibition 
of puppeU: a puppet-play; pupp'et-valve (see 
pop^). ^rlier poppet; cf. O.Fr. poupette, 
dim. frotHL. phpa.J 

pan>y, pap'/, n. a puppet (dtal.): a lap-dog, toy- 
dog (otts.y a young dog: a whelp: a young 
* Jite, flit: m!,h6r (Hatt): mine: mOte, 


seal: a conceited young ipan.—v./. and t.t. to 
pup.—fiz. pimp'ydom; pupp'yhood.—a<(i. pupp'y- 
ish.— n. pnpp'yism, conceit in men.—pum'y-^; 
pupp'y-fat, temporary fatness in childhood or 
adolescence.— adi. pupp'y-head'ed iSkak.), hav¬ 
ing the mind of a puppy. [A.pp. Fr. poupie, a 
doll or puppet—L. pOpa.) 
pupunha, pdo-pSdn'yf, n. the peach-palm: its 
fruit. [Port, from Tupi.] 
pur. See purr. 

pur, phr, (fdfs.) n. the knave in the game of post 
and pair. 

pur, pSr, (Fr.) adl- pure.—pur sang (zd), pure 
blood: thoroughbred; total. 

Purana, p^rd'ns, n any one of a class of sacred 
books in Sanskrit literature, cosmogonkal, 
legendary, religious, etc.— ad/. Puranic (-rdn’Ik), 
[Sans, par&aa — purA, of old.] 

Purbeck, pur'bekjjidj. of the Isle (really peninsula) 
of Purbeck, in Dorset.— n. and ad}. Purbeck'ian 
{geo!.), Jurassic of the uppermost stage.—^Pur- 
brck marble, stone, a freshwater shelly limestone 
quarried in the Isle. 

purblind, pur'blind, ad/, orig. apparently wholly 
blind: nearly blind: dim-sighted, esp spiritu¬ 
ally.— adv. pur'blindly.— r. pur'blindness. [pure 
(or perh. O.Fr. intens. pfx. pur-), anC blind.] 
purchase,. piir'c/rzz, v.r. to seek to bring about 
{obs.): to bring about {obs.): to acquire: to 
get in any way other than by inheritance {law): 
to buy: to obtain by labour, danger, etc.: to 
be amends for (with out) {Shak.): to raise or 
move by a mechanical power.— v.i. to strive 
{Shak.): to make purchases: to accumulate 
possessions {obs.) — n. act of purchasing: seiz¬ 
ure (oOz.): that which is purchased: acquisition: 
prize, booty (arch.): whatever one can do for 
oneself by shifts {obs.): annual rent: bargain 
{obs.): price {obs.): any mechanical advantage 
in raising or moving bodies or apparatus: ad¬ 
vantageous hold, or means of exerting force 
advantageously.—a<(l. pur'chasahle.—n. pur'- 
chaser.—purchase money, the money paid, or to 
be paid, for anything; purchase system, the 
system by which, before 1871, commissions in 
the British army could be bought; purchase tax, 
a British form of sales-tax levied on specified 
goods and at differential rates.—so many years’ 
purchase, value, price, of a house, an estate, etc., 
equal to the amount of so many years* rent or 
income.—not worth a day’s, etc., purchase, not 
likely to last a day, etc. [O.Fr. porchacier (Fr. 
pourchosser), to seek eagerly, pursue— pur (L. 
prS) for, charier, chasser, to chase.] 
purdah, pur'ds, n. a curtain, esp. fbr screening 
women's apartments: seclusion of women. 
UJrdu and*Pers. pardah.] 
pfrdonium, pur-dd'ni-sm, n. a kind of coal-scuttle 
introduced by one Purdon. 
pure, pOr, ad/, clean: unsoiled: unmixed: not 
adulterated: free from guilt or defilement: 
chaste: free from bad taste, meretriciousness, 
solecism, barbarism; modest: mere: that and 
that only: utter, sheer: of a study, confined to 
that which belongs directly to it: non-empirical, 
involving an exercise of mind alone, without 
adnatature of the results of experience: excellent, 
fine (o6.v.): homozygous, breeding true {bioi.): 
unconditional (law): freedom ritual onclean- 
ness.— n. purity: dog’s dang or similar sub¬ 
stance used by tanners (also puer).— adv. purely: 
without admixture: utterly, thoroughly {obs.). 
— v.t. to cleanse, refine: to treat with pure (also 
puer).— adv. pure'ly, chastely: udmixedly: un¬ 
conditionally; wholly, entirely: wonderfully, 
very much {dial.). — n. pure'nesa.— ad/s. pure'- 
blood, -ed, pure'-bred, of unmixed race.—pure. 
matheinatics, mathematics treated vvithout ap¬ 
plication to observed fisets of nature or to 
practical life; pure reason, reason alone, with- 

fSr; mate: mSbn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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out any mixture of rtnsibility; pun acience, 
science considered apart from practical applica* 
tions. [Fr. pur —L. pQrus, pun.] 
purie,' pB'rS, n. food material reduced to pulp 
and passed throng a sieve: a soup without 
solid pieces. [Fr.] 

purflc, p&r'ft, y.l. to ornament the edge of, as 
with embroidery or inlay.— n. a decorated bor¬ 
der: a profile {obs.'). —n. pur'ding, a purfle, esp. 
around the edges of a Addle. [O.Fr. pourfiler — 
L. pro, before, /Hum, a thread.] 
pnrficd, pHr'JId, (Scot.) aiff. short-winded.— a^. 
pur'fly (Cartyk). 

purge, pOrJ, v.t. to purify: to remove impurities 
from: to clear of undesirable elements or i>er- 
sons: to remove as an impurity: to clarify: to 
clear from accusation; to expiate: to evacuate, 
as the bowels.— v.i. to become pure by clarifying: 
to evacuate the bowels: to have frequent 
evacuations: to take a purghtive-— n. act of 
purging: an expuisidtror massacre of those 
who are not trusted: a purgative.— n. purgation 
(-gd'), a purging: a clearing away of impurities: 
the act of clearing from suspicion or imputation 
of guilt (/«rw); a cleansing.— adj- purgative 
ipurg’it-tiv), cleansing: having the power of 
evacuating the intestines.—n. a medicine that 
evacuates.— adv. pur'gatively.— adjs. purgato'rial, 
purgato'rian, pertaining to purgatory; pur'ga- 
tory, purging or cleansing: expiatory.—n. a 
place or state in which souls are after death 
purified from venial sins (A.C.): any kind or 
state of suffering for a time: intense discom¬ 
fort icoU.y. a ravine (U.S.): a swamp (f/.5.). 
— n. purger (pdrj’gr). — n. and adj- purging (.pur/). 
—purging cassia, flax (see cassia,'' flax). [Fr. 
purger —L. purgare, -utum —earlier pSrigare — 
purus, pure.] 

purify, v.t. to make pure: to cleanse 

from foreign or hurtful matter: to free from 
guilt, from ritual uncleanness or from impro¬ 
prieties or barbarisms in language.— v.i. to be¬ 
come pure:— pr.p. pu'rifying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
pu'rified.— n. purifica'tion.— adj. pu'rificfttive.— 
n. pu'riflcator.— adj. pu'riflcgtory, tending to 
purify or cleanse.— n. pu'rifier.—Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, a feast observed in 
the R.C. Church on 2nd February, in com¬ 
memoration of the purification of the Virgin 
Mary according to the Jewish ceremonial (Lev. 
xii. 1-4) forty days after the birth of Christ. 
[Fr. purifier —L. purificare — p&rus, pure, faclre, 
to make.] _ 

pui'im, pu'rim, poor~em', n. the Feast of Lots held 
about 1st of March, in which the Jews com¬ 
memorated their deliverance from the plot of 
Haman, as related in Esther (see esp. iii. 7). 
[Heb. pOrim (sing, pfir), lots; origin unknown^ 
purin, purine, pur’in, -in, n. a white crystalline 
substance C.HiN*, which with oxygen forms 
uric acid (CtH.TStOt), and is the nucleus of 
many other derivatives. [Contracted from L. 
pOrum Bricum (acidum), pure uric (acid).] _ 
purism, piir'izm, n. fastidious, ew. over-fastidious, 
insistence upon purity (esp. of language in voc¬ 
abulary or idiom).— n. and adj. pur'ist.— adjs. 
pgris'tic, -al. [L. pBrus, pure.] 

Puritan, pur'i-un, n. one who in the tiine of 
Elizabeth and the Quarts wished to carry the 
reformation of the^hurch of England further 
by purifying it of ceremony: an opponent of 
the Church of England on account of its reten¬ 
tion of much of the ritual and belief of the 
Roman Catholics: an opponent of the Royalists 
in the 17th century: person of like views with, 
or in sympathy with, the historicBl Puritans: a 
person strictly moral in conduct: slightingly, 
one professing a too-strict morality: an advo¬ 
cate of purity in any sense.— odJ- pertaining to 
the Puritans.— -adiS’ pflritanic (-lan'tk), -al.— 


purple 

adv. piiritan'ically.—v.r. and v.l. pilr'itaaiae, > 4 x 0 . 
—pfir'itaniam. [L. purus, pure.] 
purity, edr'/-ft, it. condition of being pure: free¬ 
dom trom mixture of any kind, sin, defilement, 
or ritual unclemness: chastity: sincerity: free¬ 
dom from foreign or improper idioms or words. 
[L. pBrit&s, Stis—pBrus.l 
purl, pBrl, v.i. to flow with a murmuring sound: 
to flow in eddies: to curl or swirl.—n. a trickling 
rill: a movement or murmuring as of a stream 
among stones: an eddy or ripple (also piri).— 
n. and adf. purl'ing. [Cf. Norw. puth, to 
babble, Sw. dial, porla, to purl, ripple.] 
purl, purl, V.I. to spin round: to capsize: to go 
head over heels: to fall headlong or heavily.— 
V.I. to throw headlong.— n. a heavy or headlong 
fall: an upset.— n. purl'er, a headlong or heavy 
fall or throw. [Perh. co.m. with purl (I).] 
purl, pur/, v.t. to embroider or edge with gold or 
silver thread: to fringe with a waved edging, as 
lace: to knit with inverted stitches.—ir. twisted 
gold or silver wire: a loop or twist, esp. on an 
edge (also pearl): a succession of such loops, 
or a lace or braid having them: a fold, pleat, or 
frilling: knitting with inverted sthches (also 
pearl).— adj- (also pearl) with inverted stitches 
[Origin unknown: perh. different words; cf. 
pearl (2).] 

purl, purl, n. formerly, ale with wormwood: ale 
warmed and spiced. [Origin unknown.] 
purler, purl'er, (Austr.) n. something extremely 
good. 

purlicue. Same as pirlicue. 
purlieu, pBr'lB, n. orig. a tract wrongly added to 
a royal forest, but disafforested by a ww 
perambulation: borders or outskirts. [A.Fr. 
puralee, land severed by perambulation—k).Fr. 
pur ( - L. pro), allee, going; infl. by Fr. lieu, 
place.] 

puriin, purline, pur'Iin, ‘n. a piece of timber 
stretching across the principal rafters to sup¬ 
port the common or subsidiary rafters. [Origin 
obschre.] 

purloin, per-loin', pur', v.t. to filch, steal.— v.t. to 
practise theft.— n. purloin'er.- [A.Fr. purloigner, 
to remove to a distance—pur- (L. prS), for, loin 
(L. longe), far.] 

purpie, pnrpy, pur'pi, (obs. Scot.) n. purslane.— 
wa'ter-pur'pie, brookiime. [O.Fr. parpii —^L.L. 
pulli pis, colt’s foot, purslane.] 
purple, pur'pi, n. crimson (hist.): the Tyrian 
crimson dye, got in ancient times from various 
shellfish (Murex, Purpura, Buccinum, etc.; hist.): 
the animal yielding it: a crimson cloth or gar¬ 
ment anciently worn by kings and emperors 
(hist.): the dignity of king or emperor: car- 
dinalate (from the red hat (former) and robes): 
now, apty mixture of blue and r^: a purple 
pigment: a purple-red pigment in the rods of 
the mammalian eye and in parts of other eyes 
(visual purple): a purple flower (see long- 
purples): (in p/.) purpura: (in p/.) swine-fever: 
(in pi.) ear-cockle.— adj- of the colour purple, 
mixed red and blue: blood-red, bloody (hist.). 
— v.t. to make purple.— v.l. to become purple. 
— adJs. pur'plish, pur'ply, somewhat purph.— 
purpie airway, a reserved course for a royal flight. 
— adjs. pur'ple-born, porphyrogenite; pur'ple- 
coloured.^—purple emperor, one of the largest of 
British butterflies and one of the most richly 
coloured (Apatura Iris); purple finch, an Am^- 
can finch with red head and breast in the cock; 
ride fish, a shellfish yielding purpie dye; purple 
art, the purple-coloured wood of species of 
Copaifera (fam. Caesalpiniaceae) (also mirple 
wood): a mauve heart-shaped tablet of a stimu¬ 
lant drug of amphetamine type: (cap.) a U.S. 
decoration for wounds received on active service. 
— adfs. pjt'pie-hued: pur'ple-in-grain, test dyed 
in purple.—purple patch, a passage of fine, or 
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poport 

(oltea) ovoKiniite. wr^ing.—4mni in On poipte. 
bom in th« pttiide ebamber <see poniqrrogeiute) t 
lusme, of onltM birth; porfito of ComiMi n rra 
or .purple pitfaunt discovorod by Aodreas 
Cmbius (c. twX made from Kannou^staxmic, 
and gold dilcwides in aolutioo. [O.E. (Nor- 
thumo.) pMip/(r>, purple (fi^.y—purptir (a,}— 
L. purpura—^, porph^ri, parple4iBh.] 
poi^it. piir’p»rt, -pSrt, "pdrt, formerly also p&r- 
p8rt\ -p&ft^ n. meaning conveyed: substance, 
gist, tenor: outward appearance, guise, as con- 
veymg an impression (Speiu.): purpose (rtsre).— 
V.I. purport' Ulso pAr'), to give out as its mean¬ 
ing: to convey to the mind: to seem, claim, 
profess (to mean, be, etc.): to purpose (rare). 
—ode. purport'edly.— m(f. pur'portless. [O.Fr., 
from .pur (Fr. pour )— L. pro, for, porter —L. 
portire, to carry.] 

purpose, p&r’pts, n. idea or aim kept before the 
mind as the end of effort: power of seeking the 
end desired: act or fact of purpos^: an end 
desired: a usefui function: intention of going 
iShidc.): purport iShak.): conversation, con¬ 
versational speech (Spens.): (in pi.) a sort of 
conversational game.-*—v.r. to intend.— v.i. 
iSpens.) to discourse.— atfis. pur'posed, in¬ 
tentional: intended: purposeful; pur'poseful, 
directed towards a purpose: actuated by pur¬ 
pose.— adv. pur'poseiuUy.— u, pur'posefulness.— 
o4/. pur'poseless, without purpose: aimless: 
having no purpose in mind.— adv. pur'pose- 
lesaly.—n. pur'poselessness.— adi- pur'pos^ike 
{Scot.), efficient-looking: purposed.— adv. pur'- 
posely, intentionally.— adi. pur'posive, directed 
towards an end.—n. pur'posivenees.—on iarch. 
of) purpose, of set purpose, with design, inten- 
tiontdly; to good (or some) puriwse, with good 
effect; to the purpose, to the point, or material 
to tlM question. [O.Fr. pourpas, propos — L. 
prdpositpm, a thing intended—pro, forward, 
pOntre, posttum, to place; cf. propose.] 


nation’s finances. (O.E. purs, app. -L.X» bursa 
—Or. byrsa, a hide.] 

putaew, Spenser’s usual spelling of panme. . 
purslane, pArs'llu, n. a pot and salad herb (Forlii- 
laca oleraced) of the Portulacaceae: any member 
of the genus or the family.—sea pioriane. a 
fleshy seaside sandwort {Aretutrla, or Honckenya, 
peploides)". orach of various species; water 
purslaoe, a small-flowered prostrate lythraceous 
plant of wet places {PepUs portula). —^Also purs- 
lain. [O.Fr. porce/biiie— 1,.porcUicd,portulbcai 
sue Fortulaca.] 

pursue, par-sil', -soo', y.(. to harass,^per8ecute, p«- 
sist in opposing or seeking to injure: to prose¬ 
cute or sue {Scots law)i to follow in order to 
overtake and capture or kill: to chase: to hunt: 
to follow with haste: to follow up: to follow 
the course of: to be engaged in: to carry on: 
to seek to obtaiqor attain: to proceed in accord¬ 
ance with: to ^oceect-with.—v.i. to follow: to 
go on or contmue: to act as a prosecutor at 
law.— adf. parsu'aUe.— us, pursu'pl, (more often) 
pursu'ance, pursuit: act of carrying out or (e.g. in 
pursuance of this policy) following out—adf. 
pursu'ant, pursuing: in pursuance (with fo; 
approaching an adv.). — adv. pursu'antly.—n. 

J nirsu'er, one who pursues: a plaintiff {Scots 
aw). — n. and aib- pursu'ing.— adv, pursu'ingly. 
[A.Fr. pursuer, pursiwer —popular L. forms pro-, 
per-sequire, -ire, for L. prSsequi, persequi—prb-, 
per- (the prefixes being confused), and sequi, to 
follow.] 

pursuit, psr-sut', -soot', n. the act of pursuing: 
endeavour to attain; occupation: employment: 
that which is pursued. [A.Fr. purseute, fern, 
pa.p.; see pursue.] 

pursuivant, pur's{w)i-v9nt, n. an attendant or 
follower: a state messenger with power to 
execute warrants: an ofiicer ranking below a 
herald. [Fr. poursuivant, pr.p. of poursuivre, to 
pursue.] 


our, for 


purpresture, pAr-pres char, n. encroachment upon pursy, pArs'i, adi- puffy: fat and short: short- 

_..ki:_ tr\ D- --— - /■__ yrind*^.—«. purs'uiess. [O.Fr. poubif, broken- 

winded—poiiber (Fr. pousser)-—h, pulsare, to 
drive.] 

pursy,pdrs'i, a^. pursed up: puckered, [purse.] 
purtenance, pAr’tan-atts, n. that which pertains or 
belongs: the inwards of an animal (B.). [Earlier 
form of pertinence.] 

purulent, pA'rA-lant, -roo-, adj. consisting of, of 
the nature of, forming, full of, charactensed by, 
or like pus.— ns. p&’rulence, pQ'nilency.— adv. 
pfi'rulendy. [L. pArulentus~pAs, pAris, pus.] 
purvey, pAr-vA', vd. to provide, furnish: to 
supply.— y.l. to furnish provisions or meals as 
one’s business.— m. purvey'ance, the act of 

advance {Spens,): 


public inoperty. [O.Fr. purpresture—poui 
(L. prd), prendre —L. praehemere, to take.] 

Purpura^ pur’pu-ra, n. a genus of marine gastero¬ 
poda yielding purple dye: (without cap.) purples, 
an eruption of small purple spots, caused by 
t itravasation of blood.— n. and a^. pur'pure, 
purple.— adi>. purpfl'real, purple; purpu'ric, re¬ 
lating to purpura.— n. pur'purin, a purple 
colouring-matter got from madder. [L. purpura 
—Or. porphfra.] 

puiT, pur, pAr, v.i. to utter a low, murmuring 
sound, as a cat when pleased.— v.t. to say or 
utter with or by purring.— ns. purr; purr'ing.— 
hthf. purrlni^. [Imit.] 


purse, pdrs, II. a small bag for carrying^oney: .^purveying: prejmration in adva 
a sum of money in a purse: a sum gwm as a nirnidiings, equipment {Spens.): a procuring 

that which is supplied: the former 


present or offerra as a prize: funds: a live coal 
flying out of the fire, as an ompn: a purse-like 
receptacle or cavity.— v.t. to put into a purse or 
one’s own purse, to pocket: to contract as the 
mouth of a purse: to draw into folds or wrinkles. 
— v.i. to pucker: to take purses (obs.). — fis. 
puTM'fttl, as much as a purse can hold: enough 
to fill a purse; pun'er, formerly a naval pay-, 
nwster: an officer in charge of cabins, stewards, 
etc.; para'artlib.—pwse'^arer, one who has 
charge of another’s money: a treasurer: one 
who cartles m a bag the Great Seal for the Lord 
Chancellor, or the royal commission for the 
Lord High Commissioner; purse'-net, a net 
that cloM like a purse; pursa'-pride.—e4f. 
putaa'-ptwid, proud of one’s w^th; insolent 
firegg wealth.—puraa'-snuc, a seine that can be 
drawn into the shape of a bag; purse'-eaateber; 
aawe '-snatddagt porw'-abriiuis, the strings 
>nwlinlng a piuw (imt fig.); poraa'-tak'ing, 
ypItbinB.—i*ivy puim, an ulowanoe for a sover- 
aw'% ptmte expenses; pnUk purse, the 


of victuals: 

royal prerogative of pre-emption of necessaries; 
purvey'or, one whose busmess is to provide 
victuals or meals: an officer who formerly 
exacted provisions for the use of the king^ 
household. [A.Fr. purveier (Fr. pourvmr) —L. 
prdvidere; see provide.] 

purview, pAr'vA, n. the body or enacting part of 
a sPRute distinguished from the preamble: en¬ 
actment; scope; rai^: field of activity or 
view: competence. [A.l!k. purveu, provided, 
pSL.p. of purveier; see purvey.] 

pus, pus, n. a thick yellowish fluid formed 
suppuration, consisting of serum, white blood 
ceUs, bacteria, and debris of tissue. [L. pAs, 
PAris; cf. Gr. pyon.] 

Fuseyttui, pA'sl-ism, n. the Hi^ Church and 
Catholic principles of Dr £. B. Pusey (1800- 
1882), and other Oxford divines, as set fem in 
‘Tracts for the Times’.— adis. Puseyjat'ic, •el.>— 
n. Pfl'sej^. 

pub, pdbsh, v,t. to thrust or press agpinst: to 


fiUe,fir; mi, hAr (her); trAne; mdte,filn fnAte; mSiH,f(Sbt; dhen (then) 
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drive by pressure: to press or drive forward: funy: a willow-catkin.—^Also puss'y-cat—puss'- 
to urge: to press hard: to put forth: to ad- geo'xhUBaa (orcA.), a dandy; puu'-motb, a thick- 


vance, carry to a runner pomt: to promote, or 
seek to protnote, vigorously and persistently: 
to make efforts to promote the sale of: to 
effect by thrusting forward: to peddle (drugs): 
to come near (an age or number).— v.i. to make 
a thrust: to butt (0.): to exert pressure: to 
make an effort: to press forward: to make one’s 
way by exertion: to reach forth: to be urgent 
and persistent: to play a push-stroke.— n. a 
thrust: an impulse: pressure: a help to ad¬ 
vancement: Enterprising or aggressive pertina¬ 
city: an effort: an onset: anoHensive: a push- 
stroke: a gang of convicts {Austr. slang): a 
gang of roughs: a company: dismissal (cuff.). 
—pushed, pa.p. of push: in a hurry (co/l.): 
short of money (.coll.). — n. push'er, one who 
pushes: a machine or part that pushes: an air¬ 
screw placed behind: an aeroplane so propelled: 
a child’s table implement, or a finger of bread, 
used for pushing food on to a fork: a self- 
assertive person: one who assiduously seeks 
social advancement: a dope pedlar.—push'- 
ful, energetically or aggressively enterprising.— 
adv. push'fully.— n. pum'fulness.— atfi- push'ing, 
pressing forward in business: enterprising: 
self-assertive.— adv. push'ingly.—^push'-ball, a 
game in which an enormous ball is pushed; 
push'-bicycle (coll, -bike), -cycle, one propelled 
by foot; pudi'-button, a knob which when 
pressed puts on or cuts off an electric current, 
as for bells, etc. (ad/, operated by. or using, push¬ 
button, -buttons); push'-cart (U.S.), a street 
vender’s barrow; push'-chair, a folding-chair 
with wheels, for a child; push'-off', an act of 
pushing off a boat: a send-off; push'-over, an 
easy thing: a person or side easily overcome; 
push'-pin (Shak.), a children's game in which 
pins arc pushed one across another.— adf- push'* 
puli', of any piece of apparatus in which two 
electrical or electronic devices act in opposition 
to each other, as, e.g., of an amplifier in which 
two thermionic valves so acting serve to reduce 
distortion.—push'-stroke, a push instead of an 
ordinary hit or stroke at a ball: in billiards one 
in which the cue is still or again in contact with 
the cuc-ball when the cue-ball touches the 
object-ball.— at a push, when circumstances 
urgently require; push along (coll.), to depart, 
to go on one’s way; push around, to bully; push¬ 
button civilisation, one in which the ordinary 
unskilled person has the benefits of technology 
at the pressing of a button; push-button war, 
one carried on by guided missiles, released by 
push-button; push off, of a rower or a boat, 
to leave the bank, shore, etc.: to dep^ (coll.); 
push one’s fortune, to busy oneself in seeking 
a fortune; push one’s luck (see luck); push 
out, (of person, boat) to row or be rowed out 
towards open water; push the bottle, to take 
one’s liquor and pass the bottle round; push 
up the daises, to be dead and buried. [Fr. 
pousser —L. puhare, freq. of pellire, pulsum, to 
beat.] 

push, poosh (Shak.) inlerj. pish.— n. an exclama¬ 
tion of ‘push’, [pish.] 

Pushtu, Pushtu, Pushtoo, push'too, Pushto, Pashto, 
-to, Pakhtu, puhh'tSd, Pakhto, -td, n. the lan¬ 
guage of the Afghans proper. [Afghan PashtS, 
Pakntd.) 

pusillanimous, p0-si-lan'i-m9s, adj. wanting firm¬ 
ness of mind: mean-spirited: cowardly.—adv. 
pusiUnn'ImouBly.— n. pusillanim'ity. [L. pusil- 
lanlmis—pusilbu, very little, animus, mind.) 
puste, an old spelling of puzzle, 
puss, poos, n. a familiar name for a cat: a hare, 
in sportsmen’s language: a playfully pejorative 
name for a child or a girl: a puss-moth.— 
n. puss'y, a dim. of puss: anything soft and 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d's-nunt 


Douiea aury noioaonua motn (Dicramara, or 
Centra. vinultO whose caterpillar feeds on willow 
or poplar leaves; Puas'yfoot, U.S. nickname of 
William £. Johnson (1S62-1945), from his 
stealthy ways as a revenue officer: (without cap.) 
hence, from lus prohibitionist campaigns, a 
prohibitionist.— v.l. to go stealthily: to act 
timidly or cautiously.—puss'yfooter; puss'y- 
will'ow, a common American willow, SalLc 
discolor, or other species with silky spring cat¬ 
kins.—puu in the comer, a children’s game in 
which the places are continually being changed, 
while the pl^er who is out tries to secure one 
of them. [Cf. Du. poes, puss; Ir. and Gael. 
pus, a cat.] 

pussel, pus'l, puz'l, (Shak.) n. a dirty drab, 
[pucelle.] 

pustule, pus'tul, n. a pimple containing pus: 
pimple-like or warty spot or elevation.— adjs. 
pus'tular, pus'tulous.— v.t. and v.i. pus'tulate.—- 
n. pustulft'tion. [L. pustula.] 

put, pd&t, v.t. to push or thrust: to cast, throw, 
hurl (esp. by a thrusting movement of the hand 
from the shoulder): to drive: to impel: to 
convey, transport: to force, constrain: to in¬ 
cite: to place, or cause to be, in such and such 
a position, state, predicament, relation, etc.: to 
set: to place, lay, deposit: to apply: to append, 
affix: to connect: to add: to commit: to as¬ 
sign; to assign or suggest a course of action to 
(with on, as a diet, a study, a track: or to, as a 
task): to subject: to reduce: to convert: t« 
render: to express: to assert, have: to pro¬ 
pound: to submit to a vote: to impose: to 
impute: to call upon, oblige, stake, venture, 
invest: to repose (as trust, confidence).— v.i. to 
thrust (arch, or Northern): to proceed, make 
one’s way (naut.): to set out, esp. hurriedly: 
to flow (U.S.): — pr.p. putting (pool'); ptu. and 
pa.p. put.—n. a push or thrust: a cast, throw, 
esp. of a heavy stone from the shoulder: on 
the stock exchange, an option of selling within 
a certain time certain securities or commodities, 
at a stipulated price.— ns. putter (pool’or), one 
who puts: one who pushes or hauls trams in a 
coal-mine; putt'ing, the act or sport of hurling 
a heavy stone or weight from the hand by a 
sudden thrust from the shoulder.—put'-and- 
take, a gambling game pl^ed with a top; 
put'-oif, an excuse, a makeshift, evasion: a post¬ 
ponement; putt'er-on (Shak.), an instigator: 
putt'er-out (obs.), one whp deposited money on 
going abroad, on condition of receiving a 
larger sum on his return, if he ever returned; 
putt'ing-stone, a heavy stone used in putting 
the stone.— adj- put-up', speciously preconcerted. 

.—put about, to change the course, as of a ship: 
to publish, circulate: to distress (i!?cor.): put 
across, to carry out successfully, bring off: to 
perform so as to carry the audience with one; 
put an end, or a stop to, to cause to discontinue; 
put away, to renounce: to divorce: to kill: to 
stow away, pack up, setEside: to imprison: 
to eat; put back, to push backward: delay: 
repulse: turn and sail back for port (naut.): 
reduce one’s finances (eoli.); put by, to set 
aside: parry: store up; put case (see cate, 2); 
put down, to crush, quell: to kill: to degrade: 
to confute (Shak.): to enter, write down on 
paper: to reckon: to attribute: to give up 
(rare): to surpass, outshine: to preserve, put 
in pickle (dial.): of an aeroplane, to land (often 
with at); put for, to make an attempt to gain; 
put forth, to extend: to propose: to publish: 
to exert; to display: to lend at interest: to 
set out from port: to produce, extrude: put 
forward, to propose: to advance; put in, to 
introduce: to insert: to lodge, deposit, band 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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in: to make a claim or application: to enter: putoia, n. a brush of polecat's hair, or 
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pazfeidaiia 

dw ttate of being puzzled; puzzier.—stature, small hands and feet, relatively short 
fsizz'ling, posing: perplexing.— adv. puzz'lingly. limbs, domed abdomoi, short neck, round face. 
—puzz'Ie>liead, one who is puzzle>hcaded.— adj, [Gr. pyknos, thick.] 
puzz'le-head'ed, having the head full of confused pyknometar. Same as pycnometer, 
notions.—piizz'le'head^edness; puzz'le-nMMikcy, pylon, pl'lon, n. a uteway, gate>tower, gatehouse, 
monkev'puzzle; puzz'le^g, a piece of wood so or mass of building through vrtiich an entrance 
securea under a dog’s jaw as to keep his nose passes, esp. the ^teway or an Egyptian tmnple 
from the ground. [Origin obscure; the verb is (archil.): a guiding mark at an aerodrome: a 
known earlier than the noun.] structure for support of power<ablu:— pi. 

pnzzolana, pdSts^ld'ng. Same as pozzolana. py'hms. [Gr. pyldn, -dnos—pyU, a gate.] 
pyaemia, pi-e'mt-^, n. infection of the blood with pylorus, pl~, pi-ld'r9s, -16', n. the opening fi-om 
bacteria from a septic focus, with abscesses in the stomach to the intestines.— ad}, pylor'ic 

different parts of the body.—Also pye'mia.— (-lor'). [L.,—Gr. pyldros, gate-keeper, pylorus— 
ad}, pyu'mic. [Gr. pyon^ pus, habna, blood.] py/#, an entrance, drd, care; cf.oaros, a guardian.] 

pycnic. Sanm as pyk.iic. pyne. Same as pine (2). 

pycnidium, fik-nid’i-»m, n. in some fungi a re- pyogenic, pi-»~Jen'lk, ad}, pus-forming.— adj. 
ceirtacle like a peritheciiim, containing hyphae py'oid, purulent.— n. pyorrhoea (-re'a; Gr. 
which produce conidia.— n. pycnid'iospore, a rholi, flow), discharge of pus: how, suppuration 
conidium produced in a pycnidium. [Gr.pyknos, in the sockets of teeth. [Gr. pyon, pus.] 

thick, dense, dim. suff. -idion Latinised to -idium.] pyoning. See pioneer, 
pycnite, pik'nii, n. a columnar variety of topaz, pyorrhoea. Sm pyogenic. 

[Or. pyknos, dense.] pyot, pyat, pyet, piet, pl'at, (Scot.) n. a magpie, 

pycno-, pykno-, plk'nd-, pik-no'-, in composition, — ad}, pied.— ad}, pi'pted. Qiie (1).] 
dense, close.— ns. pycnoconid'ium, a pycnidio- pyracandi, pi'r»~kanth, pyracantha, -kan'thi, n. 
spore; pycnog'onid (Gr. gony, knee), a sea- a thorny evergreen shrub near akin to hawthorn, 
spider.— n.pl. Pycnogon'ida, the sea-soiders, a [Gr. pfrakantha — pyr, fire, akanthos, thorn.] 
class of marine arthropods with more leg than pyralis, plr'a-lis, n. an insect feigned to live or 
body.— adj. pycnog'onoid.— ns. pycnom'eter, breed in Are (ohs.): (cap.) a genus of moths, 
pyknom'eter, an instrument for determining giving name to a heterogeneous family, the 
specific gravities; pyc'non, in Greek music, that Pyralidim (pir-al’i-di). — n. pyr'alid, a member of 
part of the tetrachord (chromatic or enharmonic) the family. [Gt. pyrdlhi-^yr, fire.] 
where the smallest intervals fell: in mediaeval pyramid, p/r'a-mi<f,R. a solid figure on a triangular, 
music, a semitone; pyc'nospore, a pycnidio- square, or polygonal base, with triangular sides 
spore.—ahf. pycnostyie(Gr. sty/os, column), with meeting in a point: any object or structure of 
close-set columns, 1] diameters apart.— n. a that or similar form, esp. a great Egyptian monu- 
pycnostyle building. [Gr. pyknos, dense.] merit: a crystal form of three or more faces each 

pyebald. See piebald. cutting three axes (crystal.): (in pi.) a game 

pye-dog, pi'-dog, n. an ownerless or pariah dog. played on a billiard-table in which the balls are 
[Hind, pahi, outsider.] arranged in pyramid shape:—pA usu. pyr'amids, 

pyelitis, pi-9-li'tis, n. inflammation of the pelvis also pyramides (plr-am'i-diz), and sometimes 
of the kidney.—ac{i. pyelitic (-ttt'ik). [Gr. (poet!) pyram'id(e)B.— ad}s. pyram'idai, pyra- 
pyelos, a trough.] mid'ic, -al, having the form of a pyramid.— advs. 

pyemia. See pyaemia. pyram'idally, pyramid'ically.—/ir. pyramid'ion, 

pyengadu, pyeng-gd-dod', n. the ironwood (Xylia; the small pyramidal apex of-an obelisk; pyram'- 
Mimosaceae) of Burma, etc. [Burmese pyeng- idist, one who studies the Egyptian Pyramids; 
kadd.] pyr'amis (Shak., etc.), a pyramid:— pi. pyram'- 

pygal, pi’gfl, ad}, belonging to the rump or ides, pyr'amises; pyram'idon, an organ-stop 
posteriors of an animal.— n. the posterior with pipes like inverted pyramids. [Gr. pyramls, 
median plate of a cheionian carapade. [Gr. -idos.\ 

pyge, rump.] pyrargyrite, pir-, or pir-Si 'Jir-il, n. ruby-silver ore, 

pygarg, pt'gdrg, (B.) n. possibly the addax sulphide of silver and antimony. [Gr. pyr, fire, 
antelope.—N.E.B. says it is the ‘white-rumped argyros, silver.] 

deer’. [Gr. pyge, rump, argos, white.] pyre, pir, n. a pile of combustibles for burning a 

pygidium, pi-gid’i-am, or -Jld', n. in insects, the dead body.— ad}, pyr'al. [L. pyra —Gr. pyr &— 
tergum of the last abdominal somite: the tail- pyr, fire.] 

shield of a trilobite.—a((r. pygid'ial. [Latinised pyrene, pi'rin, n. a fruit-stone.—«f. pyr£'nocarp 
from Gr. pygidion, dim. of pyge, rump.] (Or. karpos, fruit), a perithecium; pyrd'aoid, a 

pygmy, pigmy, pig'ml, n. a member of the race small round _ albuminous body concerned in 
ofdwarfssaidby the ancients to have waned with starch-formation, found in the chloroplasts of 

cranes, or of any of the actual dwarf human races, some algae, etc.— n.pl. Pyrenomyci'tes (Gr. 

negritos, negrillos, and others: one of the ancient mykes, fungus), a ^ouip of Ascomycetes whose 

diminutive dwellers in underground houses, etc., characteristic fructification is the perithecium.— 

in whom some scholars see the historical origins atf}- pyrenorayce'tous. [Gr. pyren, -enos, fruit- 
of the fairies and elves of folklore: an elf: an stone.] 

anthropoid ape (obs.): a dwarf: any person, pyrene, pi'ren, n. a hydrocarbon (CuHis) got by 
animal or thing relatively diminutive or in some dry distillation of coal. [Or. pj>r, fire.] 
way insignificant.—o<tl. dwarfish: diminutive: of Pyrenean, Pyrenaean, pir-»-ne'»n, ad}- of the 
the pygmies.— ad}s. pygmaean; pyg-, pigmean Pyrenees, the mountains between FrtMce and 

(-me'an); pyg'moid. [Gr. pygmaios, measuring a Spain.—n. a native of the Pyrenees: (inpA)the 

pygmi (13i inches, distance from elbow to Pyrenees (obs.).—H. pyrend'ite, a black garnet, 

knuckles).] —Pyrenean mountain dog, a large dog with a 

pygostyle, pi'gd-stll, n. the bone of a bird's tail, dense white coat, bred in the Pyrenees to guard 

(Gr. pyg#, rump, stylos, a column.] flocks. (L. Pyrenaeus—Or. Pyrenalos.] 

pyjamas, pa-, pi-, or pi-Jd'maz, n.pt. loose trousers Pyretlirum, pi-rith'ram, pi~reth'ram, plr-eth'ram, 
tied round the waist, worn by Indians: (in n. a former genus of composite plants now 

European use) a sleeping-suit.—Also paja'- merged in Chrysanthemum, including feverfew; 

mu.—ad}, pyja'ma’d, pyja'maed, wearing pyja- (without cap.) still applied to various garden 

mas_pyja'ma-iacket, -trousers. [Pers. and flowers, esp. varieties of Chrysanthemum 

Hind. pdiJUmah—pSe, leg, }Smah,G\ottunfi.] coccineum: (without cap.) insect-powder of 

pyknic, pik'R/fc, ad}, characterised by short squat flower-heads of various species of pyrethrum: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; ePa-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(witbovt cc!p.) in phamiacy, the root of jpellitory Pyrols, plr'$‘b, n. the wintergreen gemn, igving 
of Spain. [L.|—Gr. pyrithron, pellmiry of name to the fkmily Pjnptt'ceaci aldn to the 
Spain.] heaths. [Dim. of pyrus, a misspeUmg of L. 

pyretic, pi-ret*lk. pir-et’ik, mH. of, of the nature of, pints, a pear-tree.] 

for the cure of, fevm-.— ns. pyretoi'ogy, study of pyrolatry, pi-rol’s-iri, n. fire-worship.—n. pyrol'- 
fevers; pyretodier'apy, treatment by inducing ater, a fire-worshipper. [Cr. pyr, fire, latreid, 
high body temperature; pyrex'ia, fever. [Gr. worship.] 

p^r/icar,feveri3b—fever: and pj^rersein, pyroUgneous, pi-rd-Z/g'ni-as, tufi- got by distilla- 
to be feverish—pj'r, fire.] tion of wood.—pyroligneous acid, wood-vinegar, 

Pyrex,prreicr,R.aregisteredtnidemarkappliedto a mixture of acetic acid, methyl alcohol, etc.; 
glassware resistant to heat. [Gr.p^r, fire, and L. pyroligneous alcohol, wood-spirit, methyl alco- 
r#x, ^g.] hoi. (Gr. pyr, and L. Ilgneus — Ugmm, wood.] 

pyrekia. See pyntlc. pyrolusite, pl-r8-lu'sU, n. native manganese 

pyiheliometer, pir-, pir-hi-ii-om'l-tsr, n. an in- dioxide. (Gr. ppr, lousis, washing, from its use 
strument for measuring the heating eflTect of in decolorising molten glass.] 
the sun’s rays.— adj- pyrheliometric (-S-met'rik). pyromancy, pi'ro-man-si, n. divination by fire.— 
[Gr. pjhr, fire, k&hs, sun, tnetron, measure.] attf- pyromant'ic. [Gr. pyr, fire, mantelS, 
pyridine,^r', otpir'I-den, -tSn, n. a strong-smelling, divination.] 
colourl^, strongly basic liquid, C|H,N, ^ot in pyromania, pi-ro-m&’ids, n, an incendiary mania, 
distillation of bone-oil, coal-tar, etc.—n.pyndox'- — n. and ad}. pyromA'niac.— a^. pyromaniacal 

iii(e), a pyridine dcnvative, a member of the {-ma-ni'a-kt). [Gr. pyr, fire, and mania.] 
vitamin B complex. [Gr. pyr, fire.] pyromeride, pi~rom'ar-id, n. a nodular rhyolite, 

pyriform, pir’i-form, ad), pear-shaped. [L. [Gr. pyr, fire, meros, part, as if meaning only 
plrum, a pear,/drmo, form.] partly fusible.] 

pyrimethamine, pM-meth'a-min, or pi-, n. a pyrometer, pi-rom'i-tar, n. an instrument for 

powerfhl anti-malaria drug. [Gr. pyr, fire, measuring high temperatures.— adis. pyrometric 

methyl, and amine.] {pi-ro-met’rOci, -al.—it. pyrom'etry. [Gr. pyr, 

pyrites, pfr-, plr-i'tiz, n. a brassy yellow mineral, fire, matron, measure.] 
iron disulphide, crystallising in the cubic system, pyromorphite, pi-rd-mSr'fit, n. an ore (chloride 
occurring in octahedra, pyritohedra, etc. (also and phosphate) of lead, so called because the 

called pyrite, pi'rii, iron pyri'tes); extended to blowpipe bead crystallises on cooling. [Cr.pyr, 

a large class of mineral sulphides and arsenides, fire, morphi, form.] 

—adis. pyritic (pir-, pir-it’ik), -al; pyritif'erous. pyrope, pi'rdp, n. a fieiy red gemstone (also poet. 
—v.r. pyr'itise,-ize, to convert into, or replace pyrS'pus): a red magnesia-alumina garnet, 
by, pyrites.—atff- pyrit«dii'dral.—n. pyritohS'- used in jewellery (m/n.J. [Gr. pyrdpos, fiery- 
dron, a pratagonal dodecahedron:—pi. pyritohf'- eyed—ops, opos, eye, face.] 
dra.— adi. pyr'itons.—arsenical pyrites, mispickei; pyrophone, pi'r&jon, n. an organ producing inter- 
cockscomb pyrites, spear pyrites, twinned ference-tones by pairs of flames in tubm, in¬ 
forms of marcasite: copper pyrites, sulphide of vented by Eugene Kastner (1852-82). [Gr. pyr, 
copper and iron, chalcopyrite, a mineral much fire, phone, sound, voice.] 
resembling iron pyrites; magnetic pyrites, pyrimhorus,pi-ro/'a-ras, n. anythingthattakesfire 
pyrrhotite. [Gr. pyn7#s, striking fire—^pyr. fire.] on exposure to air; (cqp.) a genus of tropical 
pyrithiaminc, pl-ri-thl’a-min, n. an anti-vitamin American fireflies (elaterid beetles).— adis. 
causing thimine (vitamin Bi) deficiency. [Gr. pyrophoric (-rd-for'lk), pyroph'orous. [Gr. 
pjlr, fire, and thiamine.] pyrophoros, fire-bearer— pyr, fire and pherein, 

pyro-, pi'r5~, in composition, fire, heat, fever: to carry.] 
obtained by heating or as if by heating, or by pyropbotograph, pl-rd-fo'ta-gri^, n. a burnt-in 
removing (theoretically) a_ molecule of water photograph, as on glass or porcelain.— adi. 
ichem.). — adis. pyro-acet'ic, pyrophosphor'ic, pyrophotognpfa'ic.— n. pyrophotog'raidiy. [Gr. 
pyroeulphu'nc, pyrotartar'ic, etc., related in this pjr, fire, and photograph.] 
way to acetic, phosphoric, etc., acid.— ns. pyro- pynmbyllite, pi-ro-fil'it, n. a clay mineral that 
phos'phate, pyrotar'trate, etc., a salt of such an exfoliates before the blowpipe. [Gr. p$r, fire, 
acid.—^R. pyrolysis (pi-rol'is-ls; Gr. lysis, phyllon, leaf.] 

loosing), decomposition of a substance by heat, pyrmcotpe, pi'rd~skffp, n. an instrument formeasur- 
[Gr. ppr, in compounds pjir-, fire.] ing the intensity of radiant heat. [Or. pyr, fire, 

pyro,pZ-rd, {photos.} n. a familiar abbreviation of skopeein, to view.] 

pyrowoL pyreius, pi-rS'sis, n. water-brash. [Gr. pyrosis — 

pyrobiilogy, pi-rd^bal'a-H, {Sterne) n. the science byr, fire.] 
of artillery. [Gr. p^, fire, balkin, to throw, Pyrosoma, pi-ro-sd'ma, n. a genus of compound 
logos, discourse.] tunicates, with brilliant phosphorescence.—n. 

pyrocliutic, pi~rd-klas‘tik, asU. formed of frag- py'rosome. [Gr. s8ma, body.] 
ments by igneous agency. [Gr.pyr, fire, klastos, pyrotechnics, pt~r5-tek’nlks, n. the art of making 
broken.] fireworks: display of fireworks: showy display 

pyro-electric, pi-rd-i-lek'trik, add. becoming posi- in talk, music, etc.— a^s. pyrotech'nic, -al.— 
tively and negatively electrified at opposite poles adv. pyrotech'nically.— ns. pyrotedi'nist, a maker 
on heating or cooung: of pyro-electricity.-^, of fireworks: one skilled in, or given to, pyro- 
pyro-dectndty {•eNk-trb'i-tl), the property of technics; py'rotechny, pyrotechnics. [Gr. pyr, 
bring pyro-elaetric: the study of the phenomena fire, technikos, skilled— teeftni, art.] 
shown by pyro-electric ciystals. [Gr. pyr, fire, pyroxene, piVoA-sen, a general name for a group 
and riecmc>I of minerals distinguished from amphiboles by a 

pyrogallol, pf-rd-ga/'o/, r. a phenol got by heating cleavage angle about 87°, metasilicates of calcium, 
Stdiic acid—also called pyrogall'ic acid. magn^um, aluminium, and other metals, usually 

pyroganic, pl^rd-ien'ik, pyrogenetk, •Jin-et'ik, green or black, very common in igneous rocks— 
ags. produced by, or producing, heat or fever, augite, diopside, mistatite, etc.— at^. mrroxenic 
.. {Or. pfr. fire, root of slgrusthai, to become.] {-sen'ik). — n. pyrox'enite (-an-it, or -in'it), a rock 

pyso g ne au c, jO-rog-nos'ttt^ pdl. pertaining to compound essentially of pyroxene. [Gr. pyr, 
, testing of minerals bjy naiae. [Gr. pj>r, fire, fire, stenos, stranger (because Hafiy thought that 
*' gnBstikoa, disoiminating J pyroxene crystals in lava had only been accident- 

pyiDgrapliy, phfm'rarfi, n. poker work.— n. ally caught up).] 

PfiOi^vDie. [Or. pfr, fire, graphein, to write.} pyroxyjUc, pl-r^-sirtk, (ofis.) atff. pyroligneous.— 
fiUe,JSr: mi, hdr (her); ndne: indte,J9r7 mme; mdSn,fd6t: dhen (then) 
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m. pyroxyb {-rok'sll), pmx'ym, h), nitnted 
cotton. [Gr. pi^, firct xylon, wood.] 
mMc,^r‘ik, n. an ancient Grade war«dance: a 
foot of two ihort syllables.— adj. pertaining to 
the dance or to the foot.—n. pymimt(plr’l-slst), 
a pmhic dancer. [Gr. pyrrichi (orchists), 
pyrrhic dance, said to be from Pyrrichos, the 
inventor.] 

Pyrrhic, ptr'ik, ad), of or pertaining to Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus (318>272 B.c.).—Pyrrhic victmy, a 
victory gained at too great a cost, in allusion to 
Pyrrhus’s exebmation after his defeat of the 
Romans at Heraclea on the Siris (280), ‘Another 
such victory and we are lost’. 

Pyrrhonism, pir’m-izm, n. the complete scepticism 
of PyrrhS (Gr. PyrrSn) of Elis (3rd cent. B.c.).— 
a<0. and n. Pyrnonian (.plr-S'id-»n). — ad). Pyr- 
rhonic (-on'ik). —n. Pyrrh'onist. 
pynhotite, plr'Mt, n. magnetic pyrites, an iron 
sulphide, often with nickd.—^Also pyrrh'otine 
(-tin). [Gr. pyrrotis, redness—p^r, fire.] 
pyrrhras, plr'as, ad), reddish. [Gr. pyrros, flame- 
coloured—pyr, Are.] 

Pyrus, pl'ras, n. pear and apple genus of the rose 
family. [Misspelling of L. pirus, pear-tree.] 
Pythagorean, pi- or pl-thag-ar-i'an, adi- pertaining 
to Pythagoras (of Samos; 6th cent. b.c.), the 
Greek philosopher, or to his philosophy: trans¬ 
formed, as if by transmigration of the soul 
(taught by Pythagoras): vegetarian.— n. a 
follower of Pythagoras.— ns. PythagorS'anism, 
Pythag'orism, his doctrines.—Pythagorean letter, 
or Samian letter, the Greek letter T which was, 
for Pythagoras, a symbol of the parting of the 
ways for vice and virtue; Pythagorean theorem, 
that the square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides. 

Pythia, pith'i-9, n. the priestess who delivered the 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVs-mtnt 


Grades of Pythian Apollo at Ddphi.—otp. 
Pyth'iaa, of Ddpht, the orade then, the 
pnestess, or the games held near —w. a native or 
inhabitant of Delphi: the priestess of Apollo 
there: Apollo.—< m( 1. Pytfa'k, Pythian: ecstatic. 
—^Pythian gamea, one of the four national 
festivals of andent Greece, in honour of Apollo, 
held every four years at Delphi; Pythian vene, 
the dactylic hexameter. [Gr. Pp/Ad, old name of 
Delphi; seepytimn.] 

Py^um, pith'ham, n. a genus of fbngi, cause of 
damping-off of seedlings. [Gr. p^theht, to cause 
to rot.] 

pythogenic, i»-thS-Jen'ik, ad), produced by filth. 
[Gr. pfithein, to rot, root gignesthal, to become.] 

Pyttion, pVthan, n. the great snake kilM by Apollo 
at Pytho (Delphi), according to legend from 
pythein. to rot, because it rotted: (without cpp.) 
a familiar or possessing spirit: (without ccp.) 
one possessed by a spirit: (without cap.) an 
utterer of oracles: (without cap.) a large snake 
that crushes its victims, esp. and properly one 
of the Old World genus Python, akin to the 
boas.—^R. Py'tboness^the priestess of the orade 
of Apollo at Delphi: (without cqp.) a witch. 
— adj. pythonic (-thon'Ik). 

pyx, plks, n. a box: a vessel ig which the host 
is kept after consecration, now usu. that in 
which it is carried to the sick (R.C.): a box at 
the Mint in which sample coins are kept for 
testing.— v.t. to test the weight and fineness of, 
as the coin deposited in the pyx.— ns, pyxid'ium 
(hot.), a capsule that opens by a transverse 
circular split :—p/. pyxid'ia; pyx'is, a little box 
or casket as for jewels, drugs, toilet materials, 
etc.—^trial of the pyx, trial by weight and assay of 
gold and silver coins by a jury of goldsmnhs. 
[L. pyxis, a box—Gr. pyxis, -Idas, dim. pyxtdlon 
—pyxos, box-tree.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vlil 



Q, 4 , ku, n, the seventeenth letter of our alphabet, 
derived from the abandoned Creek letter koppa 
(q.v.)t and representing in English the same 
sound as K; always in English followed by u 
(qu being sounded as kw, except in words from or 
modelled on French, Spanish, etc.), except some¬ 
times in transliteration of the related Semitic 
letter qOph (pron. kof), as in qadl (more usu. cadi 
or kadi): Old English used cw instead of qu, 
and mediaeval Scots had quh for hw (wh): as 
a mediaeval Roman numeral Q =• 500, Q » 500,000. 
—Q'-boat, a naval vessel disguised as a merchant 
ship or fishing-boat, to deceive and destroy 
submarines; Q-Cdt, Q-Koh (see Teh). [L. ci/.] 
qa-t qe>, qi-, qo-, qu-. Arabic and Hebrew words 
spelt thus are in most cases given at k- or c-. 
Qonui. Same as Koran. 

qua, kwa, kwa, adv. in the capacity of. [L. qua, 
adverbial abl. fern, of qid, who.] 
qoack, kwak, n, the cry of a duck.—v.f. to make 
the sound of a quack.— v.i, quackle, to quack. 
[Imit.] 

quack, kwak, n, a shortened form of quacksalver: 
a charlatan.—Also adi< —v.l. to play the quack. 
—v.f. to puff, vend, or treat in the manner of a 
quack.— n. quack'ery, the pretensions or practice 
of a quack, esp. in medicine.-^uack'salver, a 
boastful pretender to knowledge and skill (esp. 
in medicine) that he does not possess.—a<A'. 
quack'salving. [Du. quacksalver (now kwak- 
■ talrer), perh. one who quacks about his salves.] 
quad, kwod, n. an abbreviation of quadrangle, 
quadrat, quadruped (i.e. horse), quadruplet.— udJ. 
abbreviation for quadruple.— v.t, to fill with 
quadrats. 

quad. Same as quod (2). 

quadragenarian, kwod-n-Ji-nu'ri-an, n. one who is 
forty years old.—Also adj. [L. quadragenSrius — 
quadrageni, forty each.] 

Quadragesima, kwod-ra-jes'i-m», n. the forty days 
of Lent (obs.): the first Sunday in Lent.— adj. 
quadrages'imal, of the number forty: of Lent. 
[L. quadrdgesimus, -a, -u-v, fortieth—-qufldreqfi/r/o, 
forty—quatiuor, four.] 

quadrangle, kwod-rang’gl, also kwod', n. a plane 
figure with four angles (and therefore four sides): 
an object or space of that form: a court or open 
space, usually rectangular, enclosed by a buil¬ 
ding (as a college): sometimes the enclosing 
building.— 0 ^. quadrang'ubir i-gO-hr).— adv. 
quadrang'ularly.—complete quadrangle, a figure 
composed of four points joined by six straight 
lines or sides. [Fr.,—L. quadrangutum—quattuor, 
four, angulus, an angle.] 

quadrans, kwod’ram, kwad'rSns, n. a Roman 
copper coin, the fourth part of the as:—p/. 
quadran'tea.— n. quadrant [kwod'rent), the fourth 
part of a circle or its circumference, a sector or 
an arc of 90°: an area, object, street, of that 
form: an instrument with an arc of 90° for 
taking altitudes.—quadrantal (-rant'l). [L. 
quadrSns, -antis, a fourth part—quatruor, four.] 
quadrat, kwod'rat, n. a piece of type-metal lower 
than the letters, used in spacing between words 
and fillini^ out blank lines (commonly quad) 
—distinguished as en (I), em (■), two-em 
( n ), snd three-em ( Mil ).—ad}. quad'- 
. rate i-rSt, -rit), square: rectangular; squarish: 
squared: square, as a power or root: balanced 
(pg-): conformable.— n. a square or quadrate 
]uureorobj^: the quadrate bone, suspending 


the lower jaw in vertebrates other than mammals; 
quartile (ohs.). — v.t. and v.l. to square: to con¬ 
form.—quadratic (-rat'ik), of or like a 
quadrate: involving the square but no higher 
power (alg.): tetragonal (crystal.). —it. a quad¬ 
ratic equation.— adj- quadbat'lcal.—its. quadrl'- 
trix, a curve by which a curved figure (as the 
circle) may be squared; quad'rature (-re-ch»r), 
squareness: a square space (Milt.): squaring: 
the finding of a square equal to a given figure: 
an angular distance of 90°: the position of a 
heavenly body at such an angular distance, or the 
time of its being there; quaidrft'tus, the name of 
several quadrangular muscles.—quadrfi'tum, 
quadrate B (see B); quadrature of the circle (see 
square). [L. quadratus, pa.p. of quadrare, to 
square— quattuor, four.] 
quadrenniiim, etc. See quadr(i)-. 
quadr(i)-, kwod-r(i), in composition, four: 
square.—quad'ric, of the second degree; 
quadricentennial (kwod-ri-sen-ten’i-el; modelled 
on centennial), lasting four hundred years: once 
in four hundred<years.—it. quadriceps (kwod'ri- 
seps; L. caput, -itis, head), the great thigh 
muscle that extends the leg (from its four 
insertions).— adj. quadriciphal (sip'i-tl). — ns. 
quadriconc (kwod'ri-kon), a quadric cone, or 
cone having a conic as base; quadriennium 
(kwod-ri-en'i-im', L. annus, year), four years:— 
pi. quadrienn'ia.— adj. quadrienn'ial, lasting four 
years: once in four years.—it. a quadriennial 
event.— adv. quadricnn'ially.—The forms quad- 
renn'ium, etc., are etymologically incorrect but 
now usual.— adjs. quatdrifarious (kwod-ri-fa'ri-»s', 
L. poss. from fari, to speak;, fourfold: in four 
rows; quadrifid (kwod'ri-Jid: L. from the root 
of findfre, to cleave), four-cleft; quadrifoliate 
(kwod-ri-fo’li-dt; L./ri/wm, a leaf); four-leaved; 
quadriform (kwod'ri-form: L. Jorma, form), 
fourfold: having four forms or aspects.—it. 
quadriga (kwod-ri'gf, kwad-re'ga; L., a later 
singular from quadrigae, a team of four, for 
quadrijugae—jugum, yoke), in Greek and Roman 
times a two-wheeled car drawn by four horses 
abreast:—pi. qiiadri'gae (-je, -gi). — adj.\. quadri¬ 
geminal (kwod-ri-Jem'i-nl; L. gemint, twins), 
having four similar parts.—Also quadrigem'- 
inate, quadrigem'inous; quadrilateral (kwod-it- 
lat'^r-l; L. latus, lateris, a side), four-sided.—it. 
a plane figure bounded by four straight lines 
(geom.): a group of four fortresses, esp. 
Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, .tnd Legnaga.—oi(r. 
quadriliteral (kwod-ri-lit'ir-l; L. litera, a letter), 
of four letters.—n. a word or a root of four 
letters.—n. quadrillion (kwod-, kwMl-ril'yin; 
modelled on million), a million raised to the 
fourth power, represented by a unit and 24 
ciphers: in U.S., a thousand to the fifth power, a 
unit with 15 ciphers.— n. and adj. quadrill'iontb. 
—tfi*’. quadriiocuiar (kwod-ri-lok'u-hr-, L. 
loculus, dim. of locus, place), having four com¬ 
partments.—n. quadringenary (kwod-rin-je'nir-i: 
L. quadringinarius, of four hundred each), a 
four-hundredth anniversary or its celebration.— 
adJs. quadrinomial (kwod-ri-n6'ml-»l; inegularly 
from L. nomen, -inis, a name; alg.), of four 
terms.— II. an expression of four terms.—oc/y. 
quadripartite (kwod-ri-pdr'til; L. partiri, -Hum, 
to divide), in four parts: having four parties: 
deeply cleft into four parts, as a leaf (hot.): 
divided, as a vault, into four compartments 


•fate, far; mi, hur (her); mftie; m6te,fbr: mate; moon,/dot; dhen (then) 
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qaadriUteral 


Qualify 


qiiadrip«rti'ti«.->M. quadr^gia 
\kyn4‘rt-pW\f)», pliJ’y»i Or. pUgS, a blow), 
paralysis of both arms and both legs.— n. and 
a^. quadripfeg'ic.— ns. quadrireme {kwod'ri- 
rinti L. rimus, an oar), an ancient ship with 
four sets of oars; quaarisection {kwod-ri~sek'~ 
shsn; L. sectid, -onis, cutting), division into four 
equal parts; quadrisyllable ikwod~ri-sU'9-bl), a 
tetrasyllable.—nctf. quadriayUab'ic.— attt. quad¬ 
rivalent (kwod-riv's'hnt, or -v6’l»nt), having a 
valency of four.— ns. quadriy'alence (or -vd'); 
qnadrivium {kwod-riv’l-ami L., the place where 
four roads meet— via, a way), in mediaeval 
education, the four branches of mathematics 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, music).— 
a((l. quadriv'ial.—complete quadrilateral, a figure 
consisting of four straight lines intersecting in 

six points or vertices. [L. quadri - quattuor, 

four.] 

quadriliteral... quadrivium. See qttadr(i)-. 

quadrille, kwa-drU' or ka-, n. one of four groups 
of horsemen (or others): a square dance for 
four couples or more, in five movements: music 
for such a dance.— v.l. to dance quadrilles.—n. 
quadrill'er. [Fr.,—Sp. cuadrilla, a troop, app.— 
cuadra —L. quadra, a square.] 

quadrille, kwa-driV or k»-, n. a four-handed game 
with 40 cards, not unlike ombre.—r.i. to play 
quadrille. [Fr., perh.—Sp. cuatrilh, the game of 
quadrille, or cuartjllo, fourth part.) 

quadroon, kwod-roon', n. the offspring of a 
mulatto and a white: extended to any analogous 
cross.—Also quarteroon'. (Sp. cuarterdn — 
cuarlo, a fourth.] 

quadru-, kwod-rdo, a variant of quadrfi)-.— ad}. 
quadrumanous {kwod-rod'man-as; L. manus, a 
hand), four-handed: of the obsolete order 
Quadru'mana, the Primates other ^an man:— 
sing, quadru'man, -mane {-man, -mSn). — ns. 
quadrumvir (kwod-rum'var; L. v/r, a man), a 
member of a quadrum'virate, a group of four 
men acting together in some capacity; quadruped 
(kwod'rdd~ped; L. pes, pedis, a foot), a four- 
footed animal, usu. a mammal, esp. a horse.— 
adj. four-footed.—quadrupedal (,-roo'pl-dsl). 

quadruple, kwod'rdb-pl, also (esp. in Scotland) 
-roo’, adj. fourfold: having four parts, members, 
or divisions.— n. four times as much: a coin 
worth four pistoles.—v.r. to increase fourfold: 
to equal four times.—v.i. to become four times 
as much.— n. quad'ruplet (or -rdS'), any com¬ 
bination of four things: a group of four notes 
performed in the time of three: a cycle for four 
riders: one of four born at a birth.— adv. 
quad'ruply (~pli, or -roo'pU), in a fourfold 
manner.—Quadruple Alliance, a league formed 
in 1718 by Britain, France, Austria, and Holland 
against Spain. [Fr.,—L. quadruplus, from the 
root of pMre, to fill.] 

quadruplex, kwod'rdb-pleks, adj. fourfold: of a 
telegraphic system, capable of sending four 
messages at once, two each way, over one wire.— 
n. an instrument of this kind.—v.r. to make 
quadruplex.— adi- quadru'plicate, fourfold.— n. 
one of four corresponding things: fourfoldness. 
—v.r. to make fourfold.— ns. quadruplica'tion; 
quadruplicity (-p/ir'i-ri); quad'ruply (-p/i; Scots 
law), a reply to a triply. [L. quadruplex, -ids, 
fourfold— plicare, -dtum to fold.] 

quaere, kwi’re, kwi're, (L. imper. of quaerire, 
quaesitum, to inquire) inquire (suggesting doubt, 
or desirability of investigation).—See also 
query.—quaeritur {kwe-ri'tsr, kwi'ri-tdbr), the 
question is asked; quaesitum (kwe-si'tam, kwi- 
se'tdbm), something sought for: the true value. 

quaestor, kwfs'tBr, -tar, kwis'tor, n. an ancient 
Roman magistrate, in early times an investigator, 
prosecutor, or judge in murder cases, later a 
treasurer with various other functions: in the 
Middle Ages an officer (usu. qoea'tor) who 


granted indulgences: a treasurer.— n. quacs'- 
tiouary {-tyan-a-ri; Scott), a pardoner.— atg. 
quaestorial (-tS'ri-al, td'). — n. qnaea'torahip.— 
ad/. quaea'lQ^, money-making: gain-seeking.— 
n. a gain-seeker: a pardoner. [L. quaestor, 
-dris-^uaerire, quaesitum, to seek.] 
quae vide. See quod (1). 

quaff, kwdf, kwof, v.r. to drink or drain in large 
draughts.— v.i. to drink largely.—n. a draught.— 
n. quaff'cr. [Origin obscure.] 
quaff, kwdf, a variant of quaich. 
quag, kwag, kwog, n. a boggy place, esp. one 
that quakes underfoot.— n. quagg'iness.— adi- 
quagg'y. [Cf. quake.] 

quagga, kwag'a, n. an extinct S. African wild ass 
(Equus quagga), less fully striped than the zebras, 
to which It was related. [Perh. Hottentot 
quacha.] 

quagmire, kwag’mir, or kwog', n. wet, boggy 
ground that yields or quakes under the feet.— 
v.r. to entangle, as in a quagmire.— adJ. quag'- 
miry. [App. quag, mire.] 
quahog, quahaug, kwd'hog, -hog, kwa-hog', -hdg', 
n. an edible Venus mollusc {Venus mercenaria) 
of the H. American Atlantic coast—also known 
as round clam; also Cyprina Islandica (black 
quahog). —Also cohog. [Narraganset Ind. 
poquauhock.) 

quaich, quaigh, kw&hh, (Scot.) n. a drinking-cup, 
usually of staves and hoops. [Gael, cuach, a 
cup.] 

Quai d’Orsay, ka ddr-sd, the French Foreign 
Office. [Name of a quay on the Seine faced by 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs.] 
quail, kwal, v.i. to languish, decline (arch.): flinch: 
fail in spirit: to slacken (Shak.). — v.t. (obs.) to 
subdue; to daunt.— n. quail'ing (Shak.). [M.E. 
quayle; origin obscure.] 

quail, kwal, n. a genus (Coturnix) of small birds 
of the partridge family: *in America extendi to 
various similar small game-birds, as the Califor¬ 
nia quail (Ix>phortyx) and the bobwhite: a 
whore (Shak.). —quail'-pipe, a whistle for allur¬ 
ing quails into a net (also quail'-call): the 
throat (obs.). [O.Fr. quaille: prob. Gmc.] 
quaint, kwSnt, adj. skilful, esp. in use of language 
(Shak.): cunning (obs.): ingenious (obs.): flne 
(Spens., Milt.): affectedly fanciful or elaborate 
(ofrjr.): affectedly nice or prim (Spens.): pleas¬ 
antly odd; whimsical.— adv. quaint'ly.— n. 

quaint'ness. [O.Fr. cointe —L. cognitus, known; 
perh. confused with comptus, neat.] v 
quair, kwar, obs. form of quire (1). 
quake, kwak, v.i. to quiver or vibrate, as the earth 
or a quagmire: to tremble, esp. with cold or 
fear.— v.l. to cause to tremble (Shak.): to shake 
by earthquake.— n. a tremor: an earthquake: a 
shudder.— ns. qua'kiness; qu&'king,— adv. quk'- 
kingly.— adj. quft'ky, shaky.—qu&'king-gnuM, a 
moorland grass of the genus Brisa, with pendu¬ 
lous, panicled tremulous spikelets. [O.E. 

cwacian; perh. allied to quirk.] * 

Quaker, kw&'kar, n. one of the Society of Friends, 
found^ by George Fox (1624-91): a dummy 
cannon.— adJ- of Quakers: (U.S.) of Philadelphia 
(‘the Quaker city’, because founded by William 
Penn, Quaker).— ns. Qui'kerdom; Qui'kereia; 
Qu&'kerism.--q<(is. Qul'kerish, Quk'keriy, like a 
Quaker.—Qug'ker-bird, the sooty albatross; 
Qui'ker-butt'ons, the round se^s of nux 
vomica; Qufl'ker-colour, drab. [Nickname (not 
adopted by themselves, and earlier applied to 
another sect) given them by Justice Bennet at 
Derby, because Fox bade him and otheta quake 
at the word of the Lord.] 
qualify, kwol'i-fl, v.t. to ascribe a quality to: to 
characterise: to add a quality to the connota¬ 
tion of: to render capable or suitable: to fur¬ 
nish with legal power: to limit by modifleations: 
to moderate: to mitigate: to appease: to 
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Bbate: to reduce the strength of: to vary: to 
prove, confirm (Scots law). — v.i. to take the 
necessary steps to fit oneself for a certain position, 
activity, or practice:— pr.p. qual'ifVing; pa.p. 
and pa.t. qual'ified.— a<U.ttu»l'ifMiit(‘J[i~3~bl ).— 
j*. qualification (-fi-kS’dun), qualifying: dis¬ 
tinctive quality: modification: restriction: that 
which qualifies: a quality that fits a person for 
a place, etc.: an accomplishment (obs.): a 
necessary condition: the attaching of quality, 
or the distinction of affirmative and negative, 
to a term (log.). — atfi. and n. qual'ificfitive.— n. 
qual'ificfttor (R.C.)f one who prepares ecclesias¬ 
tical causes for trial.— atfl. quarificfttory.— cui). 
qualified (fid), fitted: competent: having the 
necessary qualification; modified: limited.— 
adv. qual'ifiedly (rfid-li). — n. quarUier (-fi-ar ).— 
n. and adJ. qualifying. (Fr. qualifier or L.L. 
qudlificare —L. guSiis, of what sort, facire, to 
make.] 

qualis ah incepto, kwa'lis ab in-sep’td, kwa’lis ah 
In-kep'to, (L.) as from the beginning, 
quality, kwol'I-ti, n. that which makes a thing what 
it is: nature: character: kind: property: attri¬ 
bute: social status: high social status: persons 
of the upper class collectively: grade of good¬ 
ness: excellence: profession, esp. (Shak.) the 
actor’s profession: manner (Shak.)-, skill, 
accomplishment: timbre, that character of a 
sound that depends on the overtones present, 
distinguished from loudness and pitch: the 
character of a proposition as affirmative or 
negative (log.). — adJ. of high grade of excellence. 
— a^. qualitative, relating to, or concerned with, 
quality, esp. opp. to quantitative. — adv. qual'- 
itativcly.— ad}, qualltied, endowed with a 
quality or qualities.—quality newspaper, one 
seeking to provide material that will interest 
educated readers. LO.Fr. quality —L. qudlilos, 
•tails — qu&lis, of what kind.] 
quidm, kwam, also kwom, n. an access of faint¬ 
ness or sickness: a sickly feeling: an uneasiness, 
as of conscience.— a^s. qualmlng; qualmish. 
— adv. qualmlshly.— n. qualmishness.— ud}s. 
qualm'less; qualm'y. (Perh. O.E. ewealm, death, 
murder, torment, pain.] 

quamash, kwom'ash, kwa-maih'. Same as 
camass. 

quandary, kwon'da-ri, also kwon-du'ri, n. a state 
of perplexity: dilemma: a hard plight (obs.). 
[Origin obscure.] 

quand mSme, ka mem, (Fr.) nevertheless, what¬ 
ever the consequences may be. 
quandong, kwan' or kwon'dong, n. a small 
Australian tree (Fusanus acuminatu.s) of the 
sandalwood family: its edible drupe (native 
peach) or edible kernel (quan'dong-nut).—^A Lso 
quan'dang, quau'tong. 

quannet, kwon'it, n. a file mounted like a plane. 
(Origin unknown.] 

quant, kwant, kwont, (Kent, E.Ar^l.) n. a punting 
or jumping pole, with a flat cap.— v.t. to punt. 
[Cf. kent; poss. conn, with L. contus, Gr. 
kontos.] 

quantic, kwon'tik, (math.) n. a rational integral 
homogeneous function of two or more variables. 
—quan'tical. (L.quon/us, how great.] 
quantify, kwon'ti-fi, v.t. to qualify (a term in a 
proposition) by stating the quantity (log.)-, to 
fix or express the quantity of: to express as a 
quantity.— ns. quantification (-fi-ka’shan); quan'- 
tifier.—quantification of the i»edicate (log.), the 
attachment of a sign of quantity to the predicate. 
[L. quantus, how great, facire, to make.] 
quantise, -ize. See quantum, 
quantity, kwonUHi, n, the amount of anything: 
bulk: size: a sum: a determinate amount: an 
amount, portion: a considerable amount: a 
fragment, scrap (Shak.): a large portion: 
length or shortness of duration of a sound or 


syllable: extension (log.): the character of a 
proposition as universal or particular: anything 
which can be increased, divided, or measured: 
proportion (Shak.), — adJ. quan'titKtive (less 
justifiably quan'titive), relating to, or concerned 
with, quantity, esp. opp. to qualitative.—adv. 
quan'tit&tirely.—quantity surveyor, one who 
estimates quantities required, obtains materials, 
evaluates work done, etc.—unknown quantity, a 
quantity whose mathematical value is not known: 
a factor, person or thing whose importance or 
influence cannot be foreseen (fig,), [O.Fr. 
quantiti —L. quantitds, -tStis — quantus, how 
much.] 

quantivmence, kwon-tiv'a^lans, or -tbvd'lans, u. 
valency.— ad}, quanthr'alent (or -vd'). [L. 

quantus, how much— valens, -entis, pr.p. of 
valere, to be worth.] 

quantometer, kwon-tom'i-tar, n. an instrument 
that shows by spectrographical analysis the 
percentages of the various elements present in 
a metallic sample. [L. quantus, how much, 
meter.] 

quantum, k won'tarn, n. quantity: amount: a 
naturally fixed minimum amount of some entity 
which is such that all other amounts of that entity 
occurring in physical processes in nature are 
integral multiples thereof (phys.): — pi. quan'ta. 
— v.t. quan'tise, -ize, to express in terms of 
quanta or in accordance with the quantum 
theory.—quantum number, any of a set of 
integers or half-integers which together describe 
the state of a particle or system of particles; the 
principle quantum number, for instance, specifies 
the shell an electron occupies; quantum theory, 
Planck’s theory of the emission and absorption 
of energy not continuously but in finite steps. 
[L. quantum, neut. of quantus, how much.] 

quantum meruit, kwon'Um mer'O-it, kwan'tdbm 
mer'db-it, (L.; as much as he deserved) a fair 
reward for services rendered where there is no 
agreed rate of payment. 

quantum sufficit, k won'tarn suf'is-it, kwan'tdbm 
sdb'fik-it, (L.) a suffident quantity. 

qu^uaversal, kwa-kwa-vur'sl, kwa~kwa-, adi- 
dipping outward in all directions from a centre 
(geol): facing or bending all ways.— adv. qua- 
quaver'sally. [L. quaqita, whithersoever, vertire, 
versum, to turn.] 

quarantine, kwor'an-ten, n. forty days; a time 
(orig. for a ship forty days) of compulsory isola¬ 
tion or detention to prevent spread of contagion 
or infection: isolation or detention for such a 
purpose: the place where the time is spent.— v.t. 
to subject to quarantine.—quarantine flag, a 
yellow flag displayed by a ship in quarantine, 
with a black spot if there be contagious disease 
on board. [It. quarantina — quaranta, forty—L. 
quadraginta.] 

quarc impedit, kwa're im'pa-dit, kwa'ra lm~ped'it, 
(L.; why does he hinder?) a writ issued in cases 
of disputed presentation to a benefice, requiring 
the defendant to state his reasons for hindering 
the presentation. 

quark, kwork, kwdrk, n. any of a triplet of par¬ 
ticles, not yet found, suggested a.s the units out 
of which all other subatomic particles are 
formed. [From word coined by James Joyce in 
Finnegans Wake.] 

quarrel, kwor'l, it. a square-headed arrow as for a 
cross-bow (Spens. quar’Ie): a diamond pane of 
glass: a square tile.—quarr'el-pane. [O.Fr. 
quarrel (Fr. carreau) —L.L. quadrellus — quadrus, 
a square.] 

quarrel, kwor'l, n. a complaint, charge (obs.): an 
objection (ohs.): action at law (ohr.): ground of 
complaint or action: a cause contended for: an 
imfriendly contention or dispute: a breach of 
friendship: quarrelsomeness (Shak.): aquarrel- 
ler (Shak.). — v.i. to cavil, find fhult: to dispute 
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violently: to fall out: to disagree violently.— v.r. 
to call in question (o6s.): to object to (oor.): to 
chide (now Scot.): to bring, render, by quarrel¬ 
ling:—pr.p..quarr'elling; ,j>a.t, and pa.p. man'- 
ellM.— n. quan'eUer.— n. and at(f. qnan'elung.— 
tuffs, quan'oUcms {Skak.), quarrelsome; quan'- 
elsome, disposed to quarrel.— adv. quarr'el- 
Bomely.^— n. quarr'ebomeness.—quarrel with one’s 
bread and butter, to act in a way prejudicial to 
one’s means of subsistence: take up a quanel 
(Shak.), to settle a dispute. [O-Fr. qucreie —^L. 
querila — queri, questus, to complain.] 
quanender, quaiender, kwor'an-dor, quarantine, 
quarenden, quanington, -on-tin, ~di>n, -ing-tan, 
(S.W.England) n. a kind of red apple. [Origin 
unknown.] 

quany, kwor'i, n. an open excavation for building- 
stone, slate, etc ; any source of building-stone, 
etc.: a great mass of stone or rock {pbs.): a 
source from which information can be extracted. 
—y.r. to dig from, or as from, a quarry: to cut 
into or cut away:— pr.p. quarr'ying; pa.t. and 
pa.p, quarr'ied.— a^. quarr'iaUe.— n. quarr'ier, 
a quarryman.—quarr'yman, one who works in a 
quarry; quarr'ymaster, the owner of a quarry; 
quarr Vsap, quarr'y-Hater, the water in the pores 
of unquarried or newly quarried stone. [L.L. 
quarela, for quadraria —L. quadrate, to square.] 
quarry, kwor'i, n. a deer's entrails given on a hide, 
to the dogs (o&s.): a hawk’s reward for a kill: a 
bird flown at by a hawk: a hunted animal: prey: 
a victim: a hunter’s heap of dead game; aheap 
of corpses (Shak.): (Shak., Macbeth, 1, li) 
according to some, slaughter, or spoil; others 
would read quarrel. [O.Fr. cuirce, curee, said to 
be from cuir —L. cerium, hide.] 
quarry, kwor'i, n. a quarrel of glass: a square 
paving-tile or slab. [A form of quarrel (1); or 
perh. from O.Fr. quarre —L. quadratus, squared.] 
quart, quarte, kiirt, n. a sequence of four cards: 
a position in fencing.—quart and tierce, practice 
between fencers. [Fr. quarte.) 
quart, kwort, n. the fourth part of a gallon, or two 
pints (1-14 litres): a vessel containing two pints: 
as much as will fill it: a quarter, region (Spens.): 
a fourth (mus.). — rt. quarta'tion, the mixing of 
gold with three parts of silver as a stage towards 
purification.—quart'-pot. [Fr. quart, -e —L. 

quartus, -a, -urn, fourth— quattuor, four.] 
quartan, kwdr'tan, adj. occurring every third (by 
inclusive reckoning fourth) day, as a fever.—n. 
quartan malaria. [L. quartanus, of the fourth.] 
quarter, kwbr'tar, n. a fourth part: the fourth 
part of a cwt.—28 (U.S. 25) lb. avoirdupois: 
8 bushels (perh. orig. a fourth of a ton of corn): 
the fourth part of an hour—of the year—of the 
moon’s period (or the moon’s position at the end 
of it)—of the world, etc.: 23-cent piece; a 
limb with adjacent parts of the trunk, esp. of 
the dismembered body of one who has been 
executed, or of a beast's carcass: ahaunen: one 
of the four parts of a quartered shield (her.): an 
ordinary occupying one-fourth of the field (her.): 
a quartering: a cardinal point, or any point, of 
the compass: the region about any point of the 
compass: hence a region generally, and also 
figuratively: a town district inhabited by a 
particular class: a part of an army, camp, etc. 
(Shak.): lodging, as for soldiers, esp. in pi.: an 
assigned station: terms, relations, treatment, esp. 
favourable (Shak.): mercy granted to an anta¬ 
gonist (perh. from sending to quarters): the 
part of a ship's side abaft the beam: a quarter- 
mile race.—v.r. to divide into four equal parts: 
to divide into parts or compartments: to 
station, lodi^, or impose In quarters: to bear, 
place, or divide quarterly (ter.): to beat or 
range as for game.—v.i. to be stationed: to 
lodge: to range for game: to drive with wheels 
between the ruts, or horse astride of a rut: 


hence, to drive to the side of the road, or from 
side-to side.—In composition, quar'ter-, atffec- 
tivaUy, one-fourth part (of); adverbially, to the 
extent of one-fourth.—n. qoar'terage, a quarterly 
payment: quarters, lodging.—quar'tered; 
quar'tering,sailingnearly before the wind: striking 
on the quarter of a ship, as a wind.— n. assign¬ 
ment of quarters: a senes of small upright posts 
for forming partitions, lathed and plastered 
only, or boarded also (archit.): the division of a 
coat by horizontal and vertical lines (her.): one 
of the divisions so formed: the marshalling of 
coats in these divisions, indicating family 
alliances: any one of the coats so marshalled.— 
utff. quar'terly, relating to a quarter, esp. of a 
year: recurring, or published, once a quarter; 
divided into or marshalled in quarters (her .).— 
adv. once a quarter: in quarters or quarterings 
(her.). —rt. a quarterly periodical.—quar'ter- 
blood, offspring of a white and a half-breed.— 
aiff. quar'ter-bound, having leather or cloth on 
the back only, not the corners.—quar'tcr-boy, 
quar'ter-jack, an automaton that strikes the 
quarter-hours.— adi. quar'ter-brcd, having only 
one-fourth pure blood, as horses, cattle, etc.— 
quar'ter-day, the first or last day of a quarter, on 
which rent or interest is paid; quar'ter-deck, the 
part of the deck of a ship abaft the mainmast— 
used by cabin passengers and by superior 
officers (and saluted on warships); quar'ter- 
decker (coll.), a stickler for naval etiquette; 
quar'tcr-evil, -ill, black-quarter; quar'ter-gal- 
lery, a projecting balcony on a .ship’s quarter; 
quar'tcr-gnard, a guard of a battalion in camp; 
quar'ter-gunner (U.S.), a naval petty-officer, 
under the gunner; quar'ter-horse (V.S.), a horse 
that con run a quarter of a mile or so at great 
speed; quar'ter-jack, a quarter-boy: a quarter¬ 
master (slang); quar'termastcr, an officer who 
finds quarters for Soldiers, and attends to 
supplies: a petty officer who attends to the 
helm, signals, etc. (naut.): — /ent. quar'tiyrmiBtress 
(or quartermaster); quar'tcrmaster-gcn'eral. a 
stafT-officer who deals with questions of trans¬ 
port, marches, quarters, fuel, clothing, etc.; 
quar'termaster-sei'gcant, a non-commissioned 
officer who assists the quartermaster; quar'ter- 
note, a crotchet: a quarter-tone; quar'ter-plate 

f see plate); quar'ter-road, a road divided into 
our strips by ruts and horse-track; quar'ter- 
round, a moulding whose section is about a 
quadrant, an ovoh; quar'ter-seal, the seal kept 
by the direetdr of the Chance^ of Scotland— 
known also as ‘the testimonial of the Great' 
Seal’; quar'tcr-scssions, a court held quarterly 
by justices of the peace; quar'ter-staff, a long 
staff, or weapon of defence, grasped at a quarter 
of its length and at the middle; play with this 
weapon; quar'ter-tone, half a semitone; quar'- 
tcr-wind, awvind blowing on a ship's quarter.—^at 
close quarters, in very near proximity: hand-to- 
hand; keep a (bad) quarter (obs.), to make a 
disturbance; keep good quarter (Shak.), keep 
good watch or good order. [O.Fr. quarter —L. 
quartdrius, a fourth part— quartus, fourth.'] 
quartern, kwdr't»(r)n, n. a quarter, esp. of a peck, 
a stone, a pound (weight), a pint, or a hundred.— 
quar'tem-loaf, a four-pound loaf, as is made from 
a quarter of a stone of flour. [A.Fr. quartrun, 
O.Fr. quarteron-~-quart(e), fourth part.] 
quarteroon. Same as quadroon, 
quartet, quartette, quaztett, kwdr-tet’, n. a set of 
four: a composition for four voices or instru¬ 
ments: a set of performers or instruments for 
such compositions.—Also (/(.) quartett'o. [It. 
quartetio, dim. of quarto —L. quSrtus, fourth.] 
quartic, kwdr’tik, (math.) adj. of the fourth degree. 
—n. a function, curve, or surface of the fourth 
degree. [L. quSrtus, fourth.] 
quartier, kdr-teS, (Fr.) a particular district in a 
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qMilOc 

French town or dty.—Hiiinrtier letfai (fa-iSi, the -ten'ar-l, seu'-tln-, n. a quadringeufy or 400th 
‘Latin quarter* of Paris, on the left bank of the anniversary, or its celebration. [L. quater, four 
Seine, inhabited by writers, artisu and students, times.] 

qnartilc, kwSr'ni, a. an aspect of planets when quaternary, tu^. consisting of four: 

their lon^tudes differ by 90” {astral.): in fre* by fours: in fours: of the fourth order: baaed 
quenw-distribution,*a value such that a fourth, on four: with four variables: (eqp.; geo/.) Post- 
a half, or three-quarters of the numbers under Tertiary.—^n. the number four: a set of four: 
consideration faii below it.—^Also a^i- —quartile (cap,; peal.) the Post-Tertiary era or group of 
deviation, the distance between the values below strata (Pleistocene and Recent).— a<^. quater'* 
which the last fourth and above which the highest nate, in sets of four.— n. qnater'nion, a set or 
fourth fall. [L. qudrtHS, fourth.} group of four: in mathematics, the operation 

quarto, kwdr'tS, having the sheet folded into of changing one vector into another, or the 
four leaves or eight pages (often written 4to).— quotient of two vectors, depending on four 
n. a book of sheets so folded, or of such a size:— geometrical elements and expressible by an 
p/. quar'tos(demy quarto, 81 Xlit in.; medium algebraical quadrinomial: (in p/.) a calculus 
quarto, 9x111 in.; royal quarto, 10x121 in.), concerned with this, invented by Sir William 
—amall quarto, a square octavo: a book having Rowan Hamilton fl80S-6S).—a4f. quater'nion’d 
eight leaves to a sheet but the shape of a quarto. (Mib^, divided into poups of four.— ns. 
(L. (in) nu&rid, (in) one-fourth.] qnater'nionist, a student of quaternions; qua- 

quartodeciman, kw6r-td-des‘i-mitn, n. one who tem'ity, fourfoidness: a set of four: a fourfold 
celebrated Easter on the 14th of Nisan without godhead. [L. guaterni, four by four.] 
regard to the day of the week.—Also aeb. [L.L. quatorze, ks-tdrz', n. the four aces, kings, queens, 
quariodecim&nus —L. guirius deelmus, four- knaves, or tens in piquet, counting 14.— n. 
teenth.] quatorzain (kat'ar-zSn, kai-Sr'zan), a stanza or 

quartz, kwdrts, n. the commonest rock-forming poem of fourteen lines. [Fr. quatorze, quator- 
mineral, composed of silica, occurring in hexa- zaiue.) 

gonal ciystals (clear and colourless when pure) quatrain, kwot'ran, n. a stanza of four lines 
or ci^pto-crystalline.— ad^ of quartz.— adj. usually rhyming alternately. [Fr.] 
quartan'erons, quartz-bearing.— n. quartz'ite, a quatrefoil, kat'ar-foU, or kat'ra-foH, n. a four- 
metamorphosixl sandstone with the grains petalled flower or leaf of four leaflets: an open- 
welded together.— adjs. quartzitic (-tt’ik), of cr work design or ornament divided by ousps into 
like quartzite; quartz'ose, of, like, or rich in four lobes (archit.). —Also quat'refeuille (fae-e, 
quartr; quartz'y.—quartz(-crystal) clock, a -/i7). [O.Fr. q«a/re, four,/of/(Fr/m/Z/e), leaf.] 
clock depending, not on the swin^ of a pendu- quattrocento, kvat-rd^chen’to, n. the 1 Sth century 
lum, but on the more rapid vibrations of a ring in Italian art and literature.— ns. quattrocent'iam; 
of quartz; quartz glass, fused quartz; quartz'- quattrocen'tist. [It., four hundred.] 
halo'gen lamp (commonly quartz'-i'odinc lamp, quaver, kwa'vtr, v.i. to treitible, quiver: to speak 
using iodine), a compact source of light used for or sing with tremulous uncertainty: to trill.— 
high-intensity flooding of large areas, car (fog-) v.t. utter or sing tremulously.— n. a trembli n g, 
lamps, cine-projectors, etc.; quartz'-mill, a esp. of the voice: half a crotchet (mus,). —n. 
mill or machine for crushing auriferous quartz: quft'verer.— n. and adi- qui'vering.— adv. qu&'- 
quartz-por'phyry, an igneous rock with crystals veringly.— adi- qu&'very. [Freq. from obs. or 
of quartz and feldspar in a compact or finely dial, quave, M.E. cwavien, to shake; akin to 
crysulline ground-mass of the same; quaru - quake, quiver.] 

rock', quartzite; quartz'-schist', a schistose quay, ke, it. a landing-place: a wharf for the 
quartzite with mica. [Get. quarz.] loading or unloading of vessels.—». quay'age, 

quasar,/cwd'rar. It. a q«ffs/-rrar, a point (star-like) provision of quays: space for, or system of, 
source of radiation (usu. light) outside our quays: payment for use of a quay.— n. and adJ. 
galaxy, claimed by some to be merely an optical quay'side.—^Earlier forms kay (ka), key. [O.Fr. 
effect. kay, cay, perh. Celtic; partly assimilated to 

quash, kwosh, v.t, to crush: to subdue or extin- mod. Fr. spelling quai.] 
guish suddenly and completely: to annul. [O.Fr. quayd, kwSd, (Spens.) adi. or pa.p. daunted. [Perh. 
quasser (Fr. casser) —L. quassBre, intens. of for quelled.} 

guatire, to shake.] quea^, kwich, (cbs.) n. a thicket.— ad}, queach'y, 

Qnashee, Quashie, kwosh"I, n. a West African queech'y, forming a thicket: boggy: sickly. 
Negro personal name: (without cap.) a Negrp, [Origin obscure.] 

esp. in the West Indies. [Ashanti name given quean, kwen, n. a saucy girl: a woman of worth- 
to one bom on Sunday.] less character: a girl (Scot.). —in N.E. Scotland 

quasi, kwA’sl, kw&'zi, adv. as if, as it were.—^In queyn, quine (kwin), dim. queyn'ic, quinie, the 
composition, quasi-, in a certain manner, sense, ordinary words for a girl. [O.E. ewene, woman; 
or degree: in appearance only, as quasi- cf. queen (O.E. ewin),] 
historical. [L.] queasy, queazy, kwe'z/, odi. unsettled: hazardous: 

Quasimodo, kwas-l-md'dd, n. the first Sunday uneasy: causing nausea: sick, squeamish: in- 
after Easter, Low Sunday. [From the first dined to vomit: fastidious: nice.— adv. 
words oftheintroit for the day, 1 Peter, ii. 2; L. quea'sily.—n. quea'siness. (Poss. O.Fr. co/j/er, 
quasi modo geniti infantes, as new-born babes, to hurt; poss. O.N. kveisa, a boil.] 
etc.] quebracho, kS-brd'chd, n. name of several S. 

quassia, kwosh’(y)a, n, a South American tree American trees yielding very hard wood (white 
(Quassia anusra; fam. Simarubaceae), whose quebracho, Aspidosperma—fam. Apocynaceae; 
bitter wood and bark are used as a tonic: now redquebracho, Schinopsis—fam. Anacardiaceae): 
generally a West Indian tree of the same family their wood or bark. [Sp.,—^ueArar, to brealc, 
TPlcraena exceba). [Named by Linnaeus from a hacha, axe.] 

Negro Quassl, who discovered its value against Quechua, keeh'wa, Quidiua, kech'wa, n. a Peru-' 
fever.] vian Indian of the race that was dominant 

qaat, kwot, n. a pimple: an insignificant person in the Inca empire: the language of the Quechua. 
(Shak.}. [Origin unknown.] —^Also adi. —ddr* Quech'uan, Quich'uan.—AIra 

(piatcli. See qnidi. ^ n. [Sp. Quechua, Quichua.} 

godtrli-litettock, kwoeh‘‘but'»k, (Shak.) n. appar. queechy. See queach. 

a flat or squat buttodc. queen, kwin, n. the consort or wife of a king; a 

qaateresataaary, kwo/-, kwtd-ar-sen-tin'ar-i, -sin-, female monarch: a presiding goddess: a woman 
flue, flb; tM, h&r (her); mine; mdfe, JBr; qflitei mddn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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orC%.)aaything thatbpre-emibent in excellence, Qodea, kwi’U^, n. a genus of ADrican weaver* 
beauty, etc.: a sexuatbr fuUctioiial female social birds,'very destiuctive to crops. [From African 
insect: female cat: male homosexual adopting name.] 

female roleXs/ong): a playiog«card bearing the quellt kwel, v.t. to kill (o&r.): to extinguish: to 
figure ofatiueen,m value next below a kiitg: in cruui: subdue: to disconc^ to abash (5p«u.). 
chess, a piece that can be moved any distance in — v.i. to die, perish (Spens.): to subside, abate 
any straight line: a sin of roofing-slate, 3 feet (Spens.). — ns. qudi, slaying (Shak.)i power of 
by 2.— v.t. to make a queen of: to substitute a quelling (Keats); quell'er, one who quells or 
queen (or other piece) for: to rule as queen: to crushes: a slajrer. [O.E. chwMou, to kill, causal 
supply with a queen: to play the queen (with it), of cwetan, to die; cf. quail (vb.).] 

— m. queen'craft, craft or policy on the part of a queme, kwem, (Spens.) v.t. to please, suit, fit. 
queen; queen'drai, queenhood; the realm of a [O.E. cwiman; Cer. bequem, fit.] 
queen; queen'hood, the state of bdng a queen; quench, kwen(t)sh, v.r. to put out: to put out the 
quecn'iug, an apple, of various varieties: queen'- flame, light, or sight of: to stop (a oischarge of 
he, a queen’s partisan; queen'hst, a petty queen, electrically char^ particles): to cool with 
—mds. queen'kas; queen'-ltke, like a queen.—n. liquid: to slake: to damp down: to put an end 
queen'liness.—<u(l>queen'ly, becoming or suitable to: to put to silence; to destroy: to extinguish 
to a queen: like a queen.— adv. in the manner hope, etc., in (obs.). — v.l. to be extinguished: to 
of a ^ueen.— n. queen'ship, the state, condition die down: to lose seal: to subside in passion, 
or dignity of a queen.—queen'-bee, a fertile grow cold (Sfialr.).—^n. quenching.—<»(/• quench'- 
female bee: a woman who dominates her aUe.—n. quench'er, one who, or that which, 
associates: a woman in an important business quenches: a draught or drink.— n. and 
position: a senior female secretary; queen'- quench'ing.— adJ- quench'less, not to be extin- 
con'sort, the wife of a reigning king; queen'- guished.— adv. quench'lessly.—quenched spark, 
dow'ager, a king’s widow; quoen'-moth'er, a an oscillatory spark discharge ex tin guished after 
queen-dowager that is mother of the reigning the first few oscillations. (O.E. cwencan, found 
king or queen: a queen or queen-bee that is a only in the compound ^wencan, to quen^, 
mother; queen'-of-the-mead'ow(8), the meadow- causative of cwincan (dcwincen); cf. Old Fris. 
sweet; queen'-post, one of two upright posts in a kndnka, to go out.) 

truss^ roof, resting upon the tie-beam, and quenelle, k»~nel’, n. a forcemeat ball of chicken, 
supporting the principal rafters; queen'-re'gent, veal, or the like. [Fr.] 

a queen who reigns as regent: queen'-reg'nant, quep, kwep, (Scott) Inter), erroneously for gup (I). 
a queen reigning as monarch: queen’s'-arm, a Quercus, kwur'kas, it. the oak genus of the bewh 
musket; queen'-stitch, an embroidery pattern of family.— ns. quercetum (kwPr-si'tam), a collec- 
square within square; queen’s ware, cream- tion of oak-trees: quer'eitron (st-tran), a North 
coloured Wedgwood ware; queen’s yellow, basic American oak, the dyer’s oak or yellow-barkecl 
mercuric sulphate.-^-Queen Anne’s Bounty, a oak: its inner bark, yielding a yellow dye (from 
fund for augmenting poorer livings of the citron). [L. quercus, oak.] 

Church of England, formed (1703) out of first- querimony, kwer'i-man-l, n. complaint.— ad/. 
fruits and tenths; Queen Anne’s dead, that is old querimonious (-md’ni-as). — adv. querimA'niously. 
news; Queen Anne style (archit.), the simplified [L. querfmdnia — queri, to complain.] 

R enaissance manner of the early 18th century, or querist. See query. 

an imitation of it, plain and simple, with classic quern,, kwdrn, n. a stone handmill.—quem'stone. 
cornices and details; queen-bee substance, a sub- [O.E. cwcorn; O.N.kvern,Goth.(fisilu-)qaifnus, 
stance secreted by a queen-bee which attracts (ass-)mill.] 
drones and afliects workers; Queen of Heaven, querpo. Sm cuerpo. 

Ashtoreth: the Virgin Mary (R.C.): Queen of quersprung, kver’shprdbng, it. in skiing, a jump- 
the May, May Queen; Queen’s tobacco pipe, a turn at ri^t angles. [Ger.] 
kiln at London Docks for burning contraband querulous, KM'er'u-/a5, also -do-, -a-, ad/, complain- 
goods (till 1891).—For Queen’s Bench, Counsel, ing: peevish.— adv, quer'ulously.— n. quer'uhnis- 
etc., see King’s. [O.E. evven; Goth, qins; O.N. ness. [L.L. queruldsus — queri, to complain.] 
kvrn, kvan; Gr. gytte; cf. quean.] query, formerly often quaere, kwS'rt, n. an inquiry: 

queene-apple, kwen'-qp'/, (Spciu.) n. app. a quince, doubt: interrogation mark (?).—v.r. to inquire 
[See quince.] into: to question: to doubt: to mark with a 

Queensberry Rules, kwSm'bar-i rooh, rules query.—^n.que'rist, an inquirer.—v.l. to question: 
applied to boxing, originally drawn up in 1867 — pa.t. andpo.p. que'ried.—^ii. and ad/, que'rying. 

and named after the Marquess of Queensberry, — adv. que'ryin^y. [L. quaere, imper. of 
who took a keen interest in sport. quaerire, quaesitum, to inquire.] 

Queensland-nut, kwens'land-nut', n. a proteaceous quest, kwesi, n. the act of se^ng: search; pur- 
tree of Queensland and New South Wales: its suit: an advdnture, expedition, or undertaking 
edible nut. with the purpose of achieving or finding some 

queer, kwir, ad/, odd, singiilar, quaint: open to definite object: a searching party: a jury of 
suspicion: counterfeit: slightly mad: having a inquest: inquiry, investigation: a collection of 
sensation of coming sickness: sick, ill (dlo/.): alms or donations (JI.C.): a searching foi*game 
homosexual (slang). — v.t. (slang), to quiz: to by dogs, or their outcry on finding it.—v.l. to go 
cheat: to spoil.— n. (slang) a homosexual.— ad/, in search: to go begging: to give tongue.—v.r. 
queer'idi.— n. queer'i^.— adv. queer'ly.— queer'- to go in quest of or after.— ns. quest'ant (Shak.), 
ness.—Queer Street, the feigned abode of quest'er, quest'rist (Shak.), one who goes on a 
persons in debt or other difficulties.—queer quest.—n. and ad/, quest'ing. [O.Fr. quests (Fr. 
the pitch, to make the place of performance un- quite) —L. (tis) quaesita, (a thing) sought— 
available (showman’s slang): to spoil one’s quaerere, quaesitum, to seek.] 
chances; shove the queer (slang), to pass bad quest. See queest. 

money. [Perh. Ger. quer, across; d. thwart.] question, kwes'eha.., n, an inquiry: an interroga- 
qneest, kwist. Same as cushat.—^Also quest, tion: the putting of a problem: a demand for an 
quoist, quist. answer: an interrogative sentence or other form 

queez-m^dam, kwix'-mad’am, (Scott) n. a French of words in which it is put: a unit task in an 
jargonelle pear. [Fr. cuisse-madame.] examination: a problem: a subject of doubt or 

quaint, kMdnl, (iSpeiu.) adl. Same as quaint. controversy: discu^ion, conversation (Shak.):' 

quaint, kwdnt, (Spens.) pa.p. of quench. a subject of discussion, e^i. the particular point 

qnelch, kwel(t)sh, v.l. and v.l. to squelch. [Imit.] actually before the house, meeting, or company: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-i>»ai; for otartain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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subjection to examination: examination by 
torture (hist.): objection, demur: doubt: the 
measure to be votM upon: vaguely, a relevant 
matter.—v.r. to put questions to: to call to 
account: to examine by questions: to inquire: 
to inquire concerning: to throw doubt upon: 
to re^d as doubtful: to challenge, take 
exception to.— v./. to ask questions: to inquire: 
to discuss, converse (Shak.). — atij. quest'ionable, 
that may be questioned: doubtful: uncertain* 
open to suspicion: possibly dishonest, improper, 
immoral, etc.: such as questions may be put to, 
not unwilling to be conversed with (Skak.), — n. 
quest'ionableness.— adv. quest'ionably. — adi- 
quest'ionary, asking questions: in the form of 
questions.— n. an asker of questions: a ques¬ 
tionnaire: a quaestionary (see quaestor).— n, 
quest'ioner.— n. and a<iJ. quest'ioning.— adv. 
quest'ioningly.—n. qucst'ionist, a questioner, a 
doubter: formerly, an undergraduate in his last 
term before proceeding to a degree.— adi. 
quest'ionless, unquestioning: beyond question 
or doubt.— adv. certainly.— n, questionnaire 
(kwes~ch»n-ar’, kes-te-on-er’), a series of ques¬ 
tions: a prepared set of written questions, for 
purposes of compilation or comparison.—ques'- 
tion-begg'ing, begging the question (see beg).— 
Also —ques'tion-niark, a point of interroga¬ 
tion; ques'tion-mas'ter, one who presides at a 
gathering whose purpose is the putting and 
answering of questions.—at question, question¬ 
able, open to question; in question, under con¬ 
sideration: in dispute, open to question; make 
question, demur; out of question, doubtless; 
out of the question, not to be thought of. (O.Fr., 
—L, quaestid, •onis — quaerfre, quaesitum, to 
ask.] 

questor. See quaestor, 
quetch. See quich. 

quetsch, kweeh, kvech, n. a variety of plum, or 
brandy distill^ from it. [Ger. quet.sch(e), wild 
plum.] 

quetzal, ket-sdr, k(\»)et's»U n. a golden green 
Central American bird (the resplendent trogon) 
with very long tail-feathers: the Gautemalan 
currency unit, or dollar. [Aztec quetzalll.] 
queue, kii, n. a pendent braid of hair at the back 
of the head, a pigtail: a file of persons, etc., 
awaiting their turn: the tail of a beast (her .).— 
v.r. to place or arrange in a queue: to track, dog. 
— v.i. to form, or take one's place in, a queue 
(usu. with up). — adj. queued (kUd), tailed: in a 
queue.— n. queu'ing, queue'ing. [Fr.,— L. cauda, 
a tail.] 

quey, kwa, (Scot.) n. a heifer: a young cow that 
has not yet had a calf. [O.N.kvfga; Dan.ftv/e.] 
qnh-, kw~, older Scots spelling for wh-. (O.E. Aiv-.] 
quibble, kwib'l, n. an evasive turning away from 
the point in question into matters irrelevant, 
merely verbal, or insignificanta pun: a petty 
conceit.— v.i. to evade a question by a play upon 
words: to cavil: to trifle in argument: to pun. 
— ns, quibb'ler; quib'lin (obs.), a quibble.— n. 
and difl. quibb'Iing.— adv. quibbiinib^. [Perh. 
dim. of obs. quib, quibble, which may be—L. 
qutbus, dat. or abl. pi. of qul, who, a word fre¬ 
quent in legal use; or a variant of quip.] 
quick, kwich. (Spens.) v.i, to stir, to move.—Also 
(o6r. or dial.) quatch, quetch, quitch. [O.E. 
cwecean, to shake, causative of cwaclan, to 
quake.] 

quidiq, kish, n. a shell of unsweetened pastry 
filled with egg custard and cheese, etc. [Fr.,— 
Oer. dial. kSche, dim. of kuche, cake.] 

Quidiin, kich'vm. Same as Quednia. 
qmck, kwik, a4i. living (arch.): alive (arch.): 
lively: swift; speedy: nimble: fresh: ready: 
sensitive: readily responsive: ready-witted: 
prompt in perception or learning: hasty: 
pfegnant (arch.); «t the stage of quickening; 


quickset: active: mobile: piercing.— adv. 
without delay: rapidly: soon.—n. the living 
(arch.): a living thing (Spear.): a living phint, 
e». hawthorn in a hedge (also collectively); the 
life (arch.): the living flesh (arcA.): the sensitive 
parts, esp. under the nails: the tenderest feelings. 
—v.r. quick'en, to give life to: to stimulate: to 
impart energy or liveliness to: to invigorate: to 
revive: to accelerate.—v.i. to become alive or 
lively: to revive: to be stimulated: to reach the 
stage in pregnancy when the mother becomes 
conscious of the movement of the child: to 
move faster.— n. qnick'ener.—a. and adJ. 
qttick'eiring.— n. quick'ie (coll.), something that 
takes, or is to be done in, a short time, e.g. a 
filro, quiz question, crossword, etc.— adv. 
quick'ly.—a. quick'ness.— adis. quick'-an'swered 
(Shak.), quick at answering; quick'-bom, born 
alive; quick'-change, quick in making a change, 
esp. (of a performer) in appearance; quick'- 
conceiv'ing, quick at understanding; quick'- 
eyed, having acute sight or lively eyes; quick'-flre, 
-firing, designed to allow a quick succession of 
shots.—quick'-firer; quick'-freeze, very rapid 
freezing of food so that its natural qualities 
are unimpaired.—Also v.— acU. quick'-frozen.— 
quick'-hedge, a hedge of living plants; quick'- 
lime, unslaked lime (CaO); quick'-lunch, a 
snack served promptly.—Also adj .—quick'- 
match, cotton thread impregnated with an 
inflammable mixture; quick'sand, a loose 
watery sand ready to swallow those who walk 
on it, boats, etc.: anything similarly treacherous. 
— adjs. quick'-sandy; quick'-scent'ed, quick'- 
scent'ing, having a keen scent; quick'-selling; 
quick'set, formed of living plants.— n. a living 
plant, slip, or cutting, esp. of hawthorn, or a 
series of them, set to grow for a hedge: a 
quickset hedge.— adj. quick'-sighted, having 
quick sight or discernment.—quick'-sigbt'ed- 
ness; quick'silver, mercury.— adJ. of mercury.— 
v.r. to overlay or to treat with quicksilver or 
amalgam.— a^. quick'silvered.—quick'silvering, 
the mercui^ on the back of a mirror.— adJs. 
quick'silverish, quick'silvery.—quick'step, a 
march step or tune in fast time: a fast fox¬ 
trot_ adv. quick’-stick, -s, without delay.— adJ. 

quick'-tem'pered, irascible.—quick'thora, haw¬ 
thorn; quick'-trick, a card that should win a 
trick in the first or second round of the suit; 
quick'-water, a solution of nitrate of mercury.— 
adj. quick'-witted, having ready wit.—quick'- 
witt'edness.—a quick one, a quick drink; quick 
on the draw, swift to draw a gun from its holster: 
prompt in response or action. [O.E. ctv/c; 
O.N. kvikr, living.] 

quick, kwik, n. couch-grass or its rootstocks.— 
Also quick'en, quick'-grass. [Northern form of 
quitch.] 

quicken, kwik'm, (Northern) n. the rowan.—Also, 
quick'beam (Southern), quick'en-tree, wick'en, 
wick'y. [O.E. cwicbeam, cwictreow, aspen.] 

quicken. See quick (1 ai\d 2). 

fiaii,kwid, n. that which a thing is, substance. [L., 
what.] 

quid, kivid, n. something chewed or kept in the 
mouth, esp. a piece of tobacco, [cud.] 

quid, kwid, (slan^) n. a pound (£1): formerly, a 
guinea:— pi. quid: or in sense of ready money 
(obs. slang) quids. [Origin obscure.] 

quidam, kwi’dam, kwg', n. somebody: a certain 
person:—o/. quidams. [L. quidam.] 

quiddany. kwld'9~nl, n. a confection of quince- 
juice and sugar. [L. cotdnea, quince— cj^dnia; 
see tjuince.] 

quiddit:^, kwld'l-tl, n. the whatness or essence of 
anything: any trifling nicety: a cavil: a cap¬ 
tious question: quibble.—Also (contracted) 
quidd'it.—ad/, quidd'itfitive. (Schoolman’s L. 
qulddltSs, -Mis.] 


flhe.jhr; mi. hdr (her); mTiw; mdte.fifr; 'mSte; mddn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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Wiiddla, kwU"l, (<0a/.)'K.f. to trifle.— tu. oniddle, a 
flutidious pemn; qakM'ler. 
qn i rt aimc. kyrid'mngk, n. a newsmonger. [L. 
quid mine ?, what now?] 

amd ]iro ipio, kwid prS kw6, (L.) something for 
Bombing: something given or taken as equiva¬ 
lent to another, often as retaliation: action or 
fact of giving or receiving thus, 
qideace, kwi-*s', vJ. to quiet down: to become 
silent (as a Hebrew consonant).— ns. quiesc'- 
ence, quiesc'ency, rest: inactivity: silence of a 
consonant.— adf- quiesc'ent, resting: not soun¬ 
ded: inactive; still.— adv. quieac'ently. [L. 
quiescire, to rest.] 

quiet, kwi’st, adj. at rest: calm: undisturbed: 
unaccompanied by disturbance: without loud¬ 
ness, gaudiness, ostentation, formality, or ob¬ 
trusiveness of any ^ind: still: without bustle or 
restlessness: without much activity: peaceable: 
gentle: inoffensive.—it. rest: repose: calm: 
stillness: peace: freedom from noise or disturb¬ 
ance.—v.r. and v.i. to make or become quiet.— 
v.t. and v.i. qul'eten, to quiet.— n. and a^. 
qui'etening.—n. qul'eler.—it. and adj. qui'eting. 
— ns. qul'etism, mental tranquillity: the doctrine 
that religious perfection on earth consists in 
passive and uninterrupted con’ emplation of the 
Deity: qui'etist.— adi. quietisl'ic.— n. and ad/. 
qul'etive, sedative. — adv. qui'etly.— r. qui'etneaa. 
— ad/, qui'etsome (Spens.), undisturbed.—n. 
qui'etude, quietness.—on the quiet (or Q.T.; 
slang), clandestinely: unobtrusively. [L. quii~ 
tus, quiet, calm.] 

quietus, kwl-i’tss, kwl-a'tdds, n. an acquittance; 
discharge from office; discharge from life: 
extinction: silencing. [L. quietus est, he is 
quiet.] 

quiff, kwif, n. a lock of hair oiled and brushed down 
on the forehead or turned up and bade from it. 
[Poss. eoif.] 

quirihtt kwU, (Spens.). See quit, quite, 
qui^ vbye, kwV-hV, n. an Englishman in India, 
esp. in Itengal, in colonial days. [Hind, koi hai, 
the call for a servant. Is anyone there?— koi, 
anyone, hai, is.] 

quill, kwil, n. a reed, hoBow stalk or intemode, 
or the like (ofrs.): a small tube (obs.): the hollow 
basal part of a feather: a large feather: a 
porcupine’s spine: a goose or other feather 
used as a pen: hence a pen generally, or the 
profession of letters: a thing made from a quill 
feather, as a toothpick, an angler’s float, a 
plectrum: a weavers bobbin of reed or other 
material: a hollow shaft (mach.): a musical 
pipe made from a reed or the like: hence 
(Shak., M.N.D., III, i. 134) throat, or perh. 
voice: a roll of curled bark, as cinnamon: a 
cylindrical plait (obs.).—v.r. to goffer: to wind 
on a bobbm.— a^. quilled, ftimished with, or 
formed into quills: tubular.— n. quill ing, a 
ribbon or strip gathered into flutings.—^uill'- 
driver (used derogatorlly), a derk; an assiduous 
writer; tpiiir-driving; qnill'-feather, a large 
stiff wing or tail feather: qoill'man, a clerk; 
qnill'-nib, a quill-pen shortened for use with a 
bolder: quill'-pen; quill'wort, any plant of the 
genus IsoCtes (from the quill-like leaves). [Origin 
obscure; L.G. quieh, Oer. kiel.) 
quill, kwil, (Shak.) n. a combination (in the phrase 
in the quid, in a body, in concert). [Fr. cueille.] 
quillet, kwil'it, n. a subtlety in argument: a 
quibble. [Perh. L. quidlibel, what you will.] 
quillon, n. either arm of the cross-guard of 
a sword-handle. [Fr.] 

quilt, kwilt, n. a bed-cover of two thicknesses with 
padding sewn in compartments: any material or 
piecemmaterial so treated, esp. when worn under 
or instead of armour: a thick coverlet: a thick 
coving placed over beehive frames.— v.t.-to pad, 
cover, or line with a quilt: to form into a quilt: 
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to stitdi in: to seam like a quilt: to cover with 
intalaced cord; to thrash— ad/, qdlt'edir-fis. 
qnflt'er, a pmon or machine that nukes quilting; 
qailt'hig,theactofmakingaquilt: thatwhichrs 
quilted: a doth for making quilts: aclothwitha 
patton like a quilt: a covering of rope-yam: a 
thrashing with a rope’s end.—quih'hm-bee, a 
gathering of women to help one in qiiilting a 
counterpane, combined with social amusement; 
quilt'ing-cott'on, cotton wadding: qullt'lng- 
frame, an adjustable frame for holding a fabric 
for quilting. [O.Fr. cuilte (Fr. couette) —L. 
culclta, a cushion.] 
quin, kwin, n. short for quintuplet, 
quina, kina; china, ki'na, n. cinchona bark: any 
tree yielding it; quinine.—Also quinaqnina, 
kinakina, cmnachiiw (ke-na-ki'ns), quinquina 
(kin- or king-k€‘n», kwing-kwi'ns). — a^. quinic 
(kwln'tk). —quinic acid, an acid got from cin¬ 
chona bark. [Sp. quina, qw/nuqii/iuK—Quechua 
kina, klnthklna, klnkina, bark.] 
quinary, ktvf'Rar-i,<u(/. flwold: by fives: in fives: 
ofthe fifth order: based on five: with five vari¬ 
ables.— adf. qui'nate, in sets of five: with five 
leaflets ansing at one point. [L. quinl, five bv 
five.] 

quince, kwins, n. a golden, globose or pear-shaped, 
fragrant, acid fruit, good for jellies, marmalade, 
etc., or the tree or shrub (Cydonia oblonga), akin 
to pear and apple, that bears it: extended to the 
near-allied Japanese quince (see japonica) and to 
the unrelated Bengal quince, the bael-fruit. 
[Orig. pi. of quine —O.Fr. coin (Fr. coing) —L. 
cotdneum —Or. kydonion — KyddniB, in Crete.] 
quincentenary, kwin-sin-tin’er-i, -sin-ten'er-i, or 
-sen'tin-er-l, n. and ad/, quingentenary. [Irreg. 
formed—L. quinque, five, and centenary.] 
quinche, kwinsh (Spens.), v.i. stir, move. (Ety. 
dub.] 

quincunx, kwin’kungks, n. an arrangement of five 
things at the corners and centre of a square, or of 
a great number of things (esp. trees) spaced in the 
same way.— at//, quincunciiu (-kun'shl), of or in 
a quincunx: of aestivation, having two leaves 
overlapping at each edge, two underlapping 
at each edge, and one overlapping and underlap- 
ing (hot.). — adv. quincun'eiany. [L. quincunx — 
quinque, five, undo, a twelfth part.] 
quine, quinie. See quean. 

quingentenary, kwin-Jen-ti'ner-i, -ten'ar-i, or -Jen'- 
tan-ar-i, n. a five-hundredth anniversary or its 
celebration.—Also ad^. [L. quingentl, five 
hundred.] 

quinine, kwin-in\ kwin'in, in U.S. kwi'mn, n. 
a colourless, inodorous, very bitter alkaloid 
(CmHm 0|N,-3H,0), got from cinchona bark, or 
one of its salts, used against malaria and fevers. 
[See quina.] 

quinnat, kwin'»t, n. the king-salmon. [From an 
Amer. Ind. hame.] 

qninoa, ki'nd-a, n. a South American goosefoot, 
used like rice (seeds) or spinach (leaves). [Sp. 
quinoq —Quechua kinua.] 
quinol, kwin'ol, n. a reducing agent and photo¬ 
graphic developer, C«H 4 (pH)t, got by reduction 
of quinone.— ns. quin'oline (-B-Hn), a pupgent, 
colourless liquid (C,H,N), first got from quinine; 
quinone (kwin’Sn, kwin-Bn'^ a golden-yellow 
crystalline compound (C,H 40 ,) usually prepared 
by OMdising aniline: a reddish or colourless 
isomer of this: a general name for a benxene 
derivative in which two oxygen atoms rralace 
two hydroi|en.—Also kinone‘(ke'ndn). [quina.] 
quinqu-, qnuiqae-, k¥dn-kw(iy, in composition, 
five— n. quinquagenarian {kwindcwa-ii-nB'rl-an-, 
L. quinquHgenStlus — quinquBginl, fifty each), one 
who is fifty years old.—^Also ad/. — adjs. quin- 
quecostate (kwla-kwi-kos'tSti L. costa, rib), 
five-ribbed; quinquefarioue (kwin-kwI-fB'ri-as; 
L. poss. ftomfdri, to speak), fivefold: in fiVe 
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rows; quioqttvfiduto L. 

folium. leaf), with five leaflets.— n. qdiiiquoiiiiiiiiii 

i kwiiMcwen'l-9mi annus, year), a period of 

ive years:—p/. quinquenn'ia.—Abo Orreg.) 
quinqocoB'iad.— aH}. quiaquenn'ial, occurring 
once in five years: lasting five years.—n. a 
fifth anniversary or its celebration.— adv. 
quinqucnn'ially.— n. quinquereme {kwin'kwMm; 
L. rimus, an oar), an ancient ship with five sets 
of oars.— adj. quinquevalent {kwirnkwev's-bat or 
-kwi'V&'), having a valency of five.—n. quin> 
quev'^ence (or -vS'). [L. quinque, five.] 
Quinquagesima, kwin-kwa-jes'i-nss, n. Shrove 
Sunday (also Quinquagesima Sunday)—appar¬ 
ently as fifty days before Easter Sunday (both 
counted).—quinquages'imal, of the number 
fifty: of fifty days. IL quiaquagisimus,-a,-um, 
f^ieth; cf. quadragesima, sexagesima, sep- 
tuagesima.] 

quinque-, quinquennium, etc. See quinqu-. 
quinquina. See quina. 

quinsy, kwin'zi, n. suppurative tonsillitis.— 
quin'sy-berry, the blackcurrant; quins'y-wort, 
squinancy-wort. lL.L.quinancia —Gr. kynanche; 
see cynanche.] 

quint, kwint, n. a fifth (mus.): an organ-stop a fifth 
above the foundation stops: the E string of a 
violin: (kinf, old-fashioned keit/) a sequence of 
five cards in piquet.—quint'-ma'jor, ace to 
ten; quint'-mi'nor, knave to seven. [Fr. quints 
—L. quintus, -a, •dim, fifth.] 
quint-, kwint-, in composition, fifth. [L. quintus, 
fifth.] 

quinta, kin'ts, n. a country house. [Sp. and Pott.] 
quintain, kwin’tin, -t»H, n. a post for tilting at, 
often with a turning cross-piece to strike the 
unskilful filter. [O.Fr. quintains, thought to be— 
L. quintSna via, the road adjoining the fifth 
maniple in a camp.] 

quintal, kwin'tl, n. formerly, a hundredweight: 
now, 100 kilograms. [Fr. and Sp. quintal —Ar. 
qintSr —L. centum, a hundred.] 
quintan, kwin'tm, atfj. occurring every fourth (by 
inclusive reckoning fifth) day. [L. quintdnus, of 
the fifth.] 

quintessence, kwin-tss'»ns, or kwin', n. orig. a fifth 
e.itity, in addition to the four elements: the pure 
concentrated essence of anything: the most 
essential part, form, or embodiment of anything. 
— adf. quintessential (-tl-sen'shl).~v.t. quintessen'- 
tialise, -ize. [Fr.,—L. quinta essentia, fifth 

essence.] 

quintet, quintette, quintett, kwin-tet', n. a com¬ 
position for five voices or instruments: a set of 
performers or instruments for such composi¬ 
tions: a group of five people or things.—Also 
(A.) quintet'to. [It. quintetto, dim. of quinta — 
L. quintus, fifth.] 

quintic, kwin'tik, adi- of the fifth degree, 
qulntillion, kwin-til'yen, n. tjie fifth power of a 
million, represented by a unit and thirty ciphers: 
in U.S., the sixth power of one thousand^—a 
unit with eighteen ciphers.—n. and adJ. quin- 
tilFionth. * [Modelled on million.] 
quintroon, kwithtrdUn', n. the offspring of a person 
of Europe descent and an octoroon: one who 
is fifth (inclusive) in descent from a Negro. 
[Sp. quinterdu —L. quintus, fifth.] 
quintuple, kwin'td-pt, adi- fivefold: having five 
parts, members, or divuions.— n. five times as 
much.— v4. and vJ. to increase fivefold.—n. 
qdfaa'tiiglct (also -tS'), a set of five things: n group 
of five notes pla;red in the time of four: one of 
five bom at a birth. (L. quintus, fifth, on the 
model cd quadruple.] 

qnintuplicatc, kwin-tO’^ll-kSt, adi- fivefold.- 
one of five corresponding thinm: fivefoldness.— 
v.r. to make fivmold.—n. quintttplici'tion. [L. 
qulntuplex, -Ms — qtdntus', fiftl^ pllcSre, to fold.] 

I, kwbtt. If. a card game, Idm vingt-et-un, the 


object being to count at nearly to fifteen at pos¬ 
sible without going above it. [Fr., fiftm.} 
quip, kwip, n, a short, clever remark,- a repartee: 
a gibe: a quibble: a fanciful jest or action: a 
knick-knack.—r.i. to utter quips.— v,t. to msail 
with quips.—actf. quipp'ish. [Perh. from obs. 
quippy, which may be—L. quip^, forsooth.] 
quipu, ke'poo, n. a mnemonic contrivance of 
knotted cords used by the ancient Peruvians— 
depending on order, colour, and kind.—^Also 
quip'o. [Quechua quipu, knot.] 
quire, kwir, n. formerly, four sheets of paper or 
parchment folded together in eight leaves; 
later, the twentieth part of a ream, twenty- 
four sheets, each having a single fold: a (quire- 
filling) book or poem (ofir.; also quair, kwdr ).— 
v.r. to fold in quires. [O.Fr. quaier (Fr. cahier), 

E rob. from L.L. quaternum, a set of four sheets—- 
.. quattuor, four.] 

quire, kwir, it. obs. spelling of choir.—n. quirister 
{kwir'), chorister. 

Quirinus, kwi-rVnas, L. kwi-re’ndbs, n- an Italic 
god of war, etc., afterwards identified with the 
deified Romulus— n. Quirinal {kwir'in-al), one of 
the hills of Rome: the Italian government, as 
opposed to the Vatican (from the palace on the 
hill).-^ri.p/. Quirinalia {kwir-i-na'li-a), a festival 
held in honour of Quirinus, on 17th February. 
IL. Quirinus.) 

Quirites, kwi-ri'tiz, kwi-re'tas, n.pl. the citizens 
of ancient Rome in their civil capacity. [L. 
Quirites, orig. the Samnite people of Cures 
(united with the Romans).] 
quirk, kwurk, n. a trick or peculiarity of action or 
behaviour: a sudden turn, twist, jerk, ... 
flourish: an artful evasion: a quibble: a quip: 
a trick, knack, way (Shak.): an acute sharp- 
edged groove alongside a moulding (archit .).— 
v.i. to turn sharply: to utter or execute quips: 
to move jerkily.—v.r. to assail with a quirk; to 
furnish with_ a quirk.— n. quirk'inqss..^ 4 K/ys. 
quirk'ish; quirk'y* [Origin unknown.]^., 
quirt, kwurt, n. a Spanish-American braided hide 
riding-whip.—v.r. to strike with a quirt. [Mexi- 
can-Sp. cuarta.] 

quisling, kwiz’ling, n. one who aids the enemy: 
a native puppet prime minister set up by an 
occupying foreign power. [Vidkun Quisling, 
who played that part in Norway during German 
occupation (1940-45).] 
qnist, kwist. See queest. 

quit, kwit, (arch.) quite {Spens. quight, quyte), 
kwit, v.r. to pay: to repay: to absolve: to re¬ 
quite: to release from obligation: to clear off: 
to discharge: to remit: to free: to clear of 
blame, etc.: to acquit; to depart from: to 
cease to occupy: to rid {obs. excepit reflex.)-. 
to let go: to leave olf: to behave, acquit (re/7ejr.); 
to Be worth.—v.i. to leave off: to depart:— 
pr.p. quitt'ing {arch, quit'ing); pa.p. quitt'gd 
(quit'ed, quit).— adi. quit, set free: cirar: quits: 
acquitted: released from obligation.— adJ. 
quits, even: neither owing nor ow^. — ns. 
quitt'al {Shak.), requital; quitt'ance, release: 
discharge: acquittance: requital.—v.r. {obs.) to 
repay.— n. quitt'er, a shirker: one who gives 
up easily.—quit'-claim, a deed of release.—v.r. 
to relinquish claim or title to; to release, 
discharge.—quit'-rent, a rent in money or kind 
in lieu of services.—cry quits (formerly quittance), 
to declare oneself even with another, and so 
satisfied; douUe or quits, the alternative, left to 
chance, of doubling or cancelling payment; 
quit scores, to balance accounts. (O.Fr. quiter 
(Fr. quitter) —L.L. qulitare, to pay—L. quietBre, 
to make quiet— quiitus, quiet.] 
qui tarn, kwi tarn, kwi tan, n. mi actimt by an 
informer rartly on his own behalf, paitl^n the 
state’s. [From the first words, L. qul lam, who 
as much (for the king os for himself).] 
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vdtoh, k¥ifckt II. ooiidMrtu.— Also i|iAch'*cnm. 
[O.E. cwiee; cf. concfcvMt, qaick <2).] 
qiutdi. Same as quidi. 
qaite. See quit. 

quite iSpemi. qaight), kwlt,adv. completely, wholly, 
entirely: enough full^ to justify the use of the 
word or phrase qualified: exactly, indeed, yes 
(co//.; often quite ao). [quit.] 
quitter, quittor, kwit'ar, n. pus: a fistulous sore on 
a horse's hoof. (Poss. O.Fr. gulture, cooking— 
L. coctOra.] 

quiver, kwiv'9r, CSkak.) atH- nimble, active. [M.E. 
cwlver —O.E. ew(fer, found in the adverbial 
form cwiftrllce, zealously.] 
quiver, kwiv'gr, n. a case for arrows.— adv. quiv'- 
ered, furnished with a quiver: sheathed, as in a 
imiver.— n. quiv'erful (fig\ a large family 
(Psalms cxxvii. 5). (O.rr. cuivre; prob. Cmc. 
in origin; cf. O.H.G. kohhar (Ger. kocher\ 
O.E. cocer.] 

quiver, kwiv‘»r, v.i. to shake with slight and 
tremulous motion: to tremble: to shiver.— nr. 
quiv'er,qHiv'ering.-.-<idv.quiv'eriagly.—aiO.quiv'* 
erish. [Perh. conn, quiver (1)J 
qui vive, ki vev, n. alert. [From the French 
sentry's challenge, lit. (long) live who?— qui, 
who, vive, 3rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of vivre, to 
live—L. viwFre.] 

quixotic, kwiks-ot'ik, aiU. like Don Quixote, the 
knight^errant in the great romance of Cervantes 
(1547-1616), extravagantly romantic in ideals or 
chivalrous in action; (of ideals, actions) 
absurdly generous and unselfish.— adv. quixot'- 
ically.— ns. quix'otism; quix'otry. 
quiz, kwlz, n. an odd-lookmg person or Uane 
Austen) thing: a mcnocie, often with a handle: 
a piece of banter or quiet mockery: a mocking 
look; a hoax: one who practises any of these: 
an oral examination ((/.5.): a sportive catechism 
or general-knowledge tist: a bxndalore (q.v.; 
obs.)i — pj. quizz'es.— v.t. poke fun at: to eye. 
Often with an air of mockery: to catechise, 
interrogate.— v.i. to practise derisive joking:— 
pr.p. quizz'ifv; pa.t. and pa.p. quizzed.— ns. 
quizz'er; quizz'ery.—quizz'ical.— n. quizzi- 
cal'ity.— adv. quizz'icaily,— n. quizzificft'tion, 
quizzing.— v.t. quizz'ify, to turn into a quiz.— ns. 
quizz'iness, oddness; quizz'ing.—quiz'-mas'ter, 
question-master; quizz'ing-glm, a monocle. 
[Origin obscure.] 

quo’, k», ko, v.t. a Scots form of quoth.—quod, an 
obsolete form of quoth, used esp. at the end of a 
poem, fcMIowed by the poet’s name, 
quoad, kwS’ad, (L. quo, whither, ad, to) as far as; 
to this extent.—quoad hoc (hSk, hok), as far as 
this; quoad omnia {om'nl-», -a), in respect of all 
things; quoad sacra (sS'kre, sa'kra), as far as 
concerns sacred matters (of a parish disjoined 
for ecclesiastical purposes only), 
quod, kwod, neut. of L. qui, which.—quod erat 
demonstrandum (er’at dem-M-stran’dpm, er-at' 
dem-dn-stran'ddbm), (abbrev. Q.E.D.) which was 
to be proved or demonstrated; quod erat 
faciendum {f&-shi~en'd»m, fa’-ki-en'ddbm), (ab¬ 
brev. Q.E.F.) which was to be done; quM(p/. 
quae, kwi, kwi) vide ivi’di, vi’, wi'de), which 
see. 

quod, kwod, (slang) n, prison.—v.(. to imprison. 
[Origin unknown.] 

quodlibet. kwod'll-bet, n. a scholastic argument: 
a humorous medley of tunes.—n. quodlibetil'- 
rian, one given to quodUbets—aeffs. qiiodlibet'ic, 
•al. [L., what you please—quod, what, llbet, it 
pleases.] 

qnodlin, kwod'lin, an obsolete form of codlin. 
qnoif, koif. Same as coif. 

quoin, koin, n. a wedge, esp. for locking tyM in a 
forme, or for raising a gun: a salient angse, esp. 
of a building; a corner-stone, esp. a dressed 
corner-stone: a keystone: a voussoir.—v.f. to 
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wedge: to secure, or raise by wedging. fSee 
cote.] 

qooist, kwotst. See qneest. 
quoit, icoif, kwoltj n. a heavy flat ring for throwing 
as near as possible to a hob or pm: a dolmen 
cover: a dolmen: (in pi, treated as sing.) the 
game played with quoits.—v.4 to play at 
quoits.—v.r, «o throw like a quoit.— n. quoit'er. 
[Origin obscure.] 

quo jure?, kwdjdo'ri, ydo're, (L.) by what right? 
quoi^am, kwon'dam, ad}- former. [L., formmy.] 
Quonset hut, kwon'set, the U.S. equivalent of the 
Nissan hut. [Trademark.] 
quooke, kwdbk (Spens.), pa.t. of quaka. 
quop, kwop, {obs. or ditd.) v.i. to throb. [M.E. 
quappe; imit.) 

quorum, kwd’, kwd'rem, n. orig. a numbw of 
specially named justices of the peace of whom 
some must be present before any business 
could be done: loosely, the whole body of 
justices: a minimum number of persons 
necessary for transaction of business in any 
body. [L. qudrum, of whom, from the wording 
of the commission, of whom we will that yOlr, 
so-and-so, be one (two, etc.).] 
quota, kwd'te, n. a proportional share, a part 
assigned: a regulated quantity of goods allowed 
by a government to be manufactured, exported, 
imimrted, etc.:— pi quo'tas.—quota iimmgrant, 
an immigrant (to the U.S.A.) admitted as one of 
the yearly quota allowed to his country of 
origin, as opposed to a non-quota immigrant (as 
child, wife, of resident citizen). [L. quota (pars), 
the how-manieth (part)—qcioriu, of what 
number— quot, how many.] 
quote, kw6i, old-fashioned kdt (Shak. coat, coate* 
cote), v.r -irig. to divide into chapters, verses, 
etc., numusr the chapters of, or mark with refer¬ 
ences: to refer to: to cite: to adduce as author¬ 
ity, illustration, or example: to give the actual 
words of: to examine as if looking up a reference 
(Shak.): to record; to note, set down, mention, 
in writing or mentally: to set down in the 
prompter's book as due to be called (theat.): to 
give the current price of: to enclose within 
quotation-marks.— v.i. to make quotations: 
word used to indicate that what follows im¬ 
mediately is a quotation.— n. a quotation: a 
quotation-mark.— adj, qufi'taUe, lending its^ 
(or himself) to quotation: fit to quote.— ns. 
quS'taUeness, qudtabU'ity.— adv. qufi'taUy.— 
n. qufiti'timi, act of quoting: that which is 
quoted: a price quoted: a quadrat for filling 
blanks in type (orig. those between marginal re¬ 
ferences).— adis. quSti'tiouB, qufi'tative, given 
to quoting.— n. quS'ter.—a^. qufite'worthy.— 
qu6ti'tion-mark, one of the marks (print, muotmsi) 
used to note the beginning and end of a quotation. 
(L.L. quotare, to divide into chapters and verses 
—L. quotas, of what number—quo/, bow 
many.] 

quoth, kwoth, v.t. (1st and 3rd pers. sing., past 
tense, of the otlwrwise obs. vb. qnetlie) said 
(followed by its subject).— InterJ. qufitha, for¬ 
sooth, indeed (lit. quoth he; see a. pron.). 
[O.E. ewseth, pret. of ewethan, to say; cf. 
bequeath.] 

quotidian, kwot-ld'l-»n, ad}- daily; eveiyday, 
commonplace: of any activity of a living 
creature or a living part, that foildws a regular 
recurrent pattern.—a. a fever or ague that recurs 
daily. [L. quotidldnus — quotidlg, daily— quot, 
how many, dies, day.] 

quotient, kwS'siunt, (math.) n. the number of 
times one quantity is contained in another: a 
ratio, usu. multiplied by 100, used in giving a 
numerical value to ability, etc. (see achievoment, 
intelligence, quotient). [L. quotfins, quotifs, how 
often— quot, how many (with t ftom false 
appearance of bm'ng a participle).] 
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Onto 

quothiaai kvO-tish'M, n. division regarded as auo warranto, kw6 w<hran't6, u. a writ calling 
repeated subtraction or measuring. [From L. upon one to dtow by what warrant Iw holda or 
4 iior.] claims a franchise or office. [L.L. warrants 

quotum, kwo'tam, n. quota. [L. neut. of quotas', (abl.), by what warrant.] 
see quota.] Qurta, kSS-ran', n. Same as Koran. 

fSle, J&r; inf, hur (her); mine; mSte, fSr; mute; moon, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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R« r, Hr, n. the eighteenth our alphabet 

—the 'dog letter’, from the trilling (evanescent 
in Southern England) of the tip of the tongue; 
as a mediaeval numeral, R - 80; R » 80,000: 
r is the abbrev. for rSntgen unh.—R months, 
the time when oysters are in season (from the 
spelling of the names of the months from Sep¬ 
tember to April); the diree R's, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. [L. er.] 

Ra, rd, n. the Egyptian sun-god. 
rabanna, ra-ban'a, n. a Madagascan raffia fabric. 
[Malagasy.] 

rabat, rabatte, ra-bat', (geom.) v.t. to rotate into 
coincidence with another plane.-- ns. rabatt'mg; 
rabat'ment, rabatte'ment. [Fr. rabatlre, to 
lower.] 

rabato, n-ba'to. Same as rebate.—n. rabatine 
(rab'9-ten; Scotty, a low collar, 
rabbet, rab'it, n. a groove cut to receive an edge. 
— v.t. to groove: to join by a rabbet:—pr.p. 
rabb'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. rabb'eted.—rabo'et- 
ing machine', -plane, -saw; rabb'et-joint. [Fr. 
rabat — rabattre, to beat back.] 
rabbi {cap. when prefixed), rab'i, rabbin, rab'in, 
n. a Jewish expounder or doctor of the law; 
— pi. rabb'is, rabb'in.s,— n. rabb'inate, the dignity 
or tenure of office of a rabbi: a body of rabbis. 
— a<(is. rabbin'ic, -al, pertaining to the rabbis or 
to their opinions, learning, and language.— n. 
Rabbin'ic, late Hebrew.— adv. rabbin'ically.— 
ns. rabb'inism, the doctrine or teaching of Uie 
rabbis: a rabbinical peculiarity of expression: 
the late Jewish belief which esteemed the oral 
equally with the written law; rabb'inist, rabb'in- 
itc, one who adheres to the Talmud and tradi¬ 
tions of the rabbis; rabboni {rab-d'nl, -ni), my 
great master. [Heb. rabbi, my great OMr—rabh, 
great, master.] 

rabbit, rab'it, n. the cony, a small burrowing 
animal of the hare family: its flesh (as food): 
its fur: a pershtent but incurably inferior 
player at lawn-tennis or other game.—v.i. to 
hunt rabbits.— ns. raUt'iter, one who hunts 
rabbits; rabb'itry, a place where rabbits are 
kept: the play of a rabbit in games.— 
rabb'ity.—rabb'it-iigb, the king of the herrings 
(Chimaera) or other fish fancied to resemble a 
rabbit; rabb'it-hole, a rabbit’s burrow; rabb'it- 
hutch, a box for housing rabbits; rabb'it-punch, 
a blow on the back of the neck; rabb'it-aquirrel, 
a chincha; rabb'it-sncker (Shak.), a sucking 
rabbit; rabb'it-warren.—Welsh rabbit, melted 
cheese with or without ale, etc., poured over hot 
toast—sometimes written 'Welsh rarebit’ by 
wiseacres. [M.E. rabet; poss. from O.N.Fr.] 
rabbit, .rab'it, v.t. confound (often in od rabbit, 
d'rabbil, or drabbit, for God rabbit), [Perh. a 
facetious substitution for rat.] 
rabble, rab'i, n. a disorderly assemblage or crowd: 
a mob: the lowest class of people: a confused 
stream of words.—a<$. of or like a rabble— y.t. 
and v.i. to gabble.—v./. to mob.—rabb'le- 
■ment, a rabble: tumult; rabb'ling, esp. (Scot, 
hist.) the mobbing and ousting of the Episcopal 
'curates' at the Revolution.—rabble rout (obs.), 
the mob, rabble. [Cf. Du. rabbelen, to gabble, 
L.G. rabbeln.1 

rabble, rab'i, n. a puddling-iron.— v.t. to sUr with 
a rabble.—A. raUt'ler. [Fr. rabh~-L. rutO- 
buitttn, a poker.] 

Rabdaisian, rab^H'si-an, n. a follower, admirer; 


or student of Francois Rabelais (d. 1333 or 1334). 
— adj. of or like Rabelais: extravagantly 
humorous; robustly outspokem (loosely) 
coarsely indecent.—n. Rabeiata’unilHk 
rabi, rab'i, n. the spring grain harvest in India. 
[Ar. rabi", spring.] 

rabid, rah'id, adJ. raging: fanatical: affected 
with rabies.— adf- rab'ie, of rabies.— adv. 
rab'idly.—fls.rabid'hy.rab'tdntsa; rabieefra'Afz, 
-bi-iz, or ra'), the disease called hydr^hobia, 
caused by a virus transmitted by tlw dte of an 
infected animal. [L. rabkius (adj.), rabiis (n.)— 
rabire, to rave.] 

raca, ra'ka, (B.) adj. worthless. [Chahtee rik& 
(a term of reproach).] 

rac(c)ahout, rak'a-hdot, n, acorn meal. [Fr.,— 
Ar. raqaut.] 

raccoon, racoon, ra-kSon', n. an Am^can animal 
{Procyon lotor, or other species) related to the 
bears: its fur.—raccoon'-berry, Podi^hyllum’, 
raccoon'-dog, a roccoon-like wild dog (Nycte- 
reutes) of Eastern Asia. [From an Amer. Ind. 
name,] 

race, ras, n. the descendants of a common an¬ 
cestor: esp. those who inherit a common set of 
characteristics: such a set of descendants, 
narrower than a species: a breed: a stud or 
herd (obs.): ancestry, lineage, stock: the con¬ 
dition of belonging by descent to a particular 
group: inherited disposition: a class or group, 
defined otherwise than by descent: a sex (obs.): 
peculiar flavour, as of wing, by which itsjorigin 
may be recognised: raciness, piquancy.—adi. 
racial (ra'shi, -shyal, -shl-ai), of, relating to, 
race.— ns. ra'ciidisin, race hatred, rivalry, or 
feeling: belief in inherent superiority of some 
races over others, usu. with implication of a 
right to rule: discriminative treatment based on 
such belief; ra'cialist; racia'tJon, formation 
locally of new distinct biological groups, smaiksr 
than species.—(idv. racily (ras'i-li) — ns. ra'cin^ 
quality of being racy; rac'ism, radalism 
(q.v.); tae'at.~adj. ra'cy, having a distinctive 
flavour imparted by the soil, as wine: exciting 
to the mind by strongly characteristic thought 
or language: spirited: pungent: zestful: risqud. 
—race'-ha'tred, animosity accompanying differ¬ 
ence of race; race'-su'icHle, voluntary cessation 
of reproduction, leading to the extinction of the 
race. [Fr.,—tt. razza, of doubtful origin.] 
race, rds, n. a run or onward rush (arch, and 
Scot.): a fixed course, track, or path, over 
which anything runs: a channel bringing water 
to or from a wheel: a groove in which anything 
n. ns (as ball-bearings, a rope): a regular running 
over a fixed course, as of the sun: a rapid cur¬ 
rent: a competitive trial of speed in progression: 
(in pi.) a meeting for horse-racing: a compe¬ 
tition in getting ahead of others figuratively: 
a running or racing place (rare). — v,i. to run 
swiAly; to contend in speed: to run wildly (as 
an engine, a propelier) when resistance is re¬ 
moved.—v.t. to cause to race: to rush: to con¬ 
tend in a race with.— as. ra'cer, one who or 
that which races; ra'ciaa.—<»(]■ ra'cy.—race- 
ball. a ball in connection with a race-meeting; 
race'-card, a propamme fpr a race-meeti^; 
race'eourw, -path, -track, a course for running 
races over; race'-civ. n piece of plate forming 
a prize at a race; race'goer. an attender at race- 
meetings; rece'going; race'horae. horse bred 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mani; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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for ndng: nc«'>aiMt'iaE (Me inoetiag): nwe'* 
wijr, e mill-nce; n'ckc4>it, light jointed ring- 
bh. [O.N.rd»; O-E-rfe.) 
race, rB*,(5haA;.)R-e rootstock of ginger. lO.Fr 
rob—L. radix, -Ms, a root.} 


nwe, rdf. also ratch, rack, n. a white streak down rack, rak, 


straight, Ger. rack, rail, reckm, to stretch; Eng. 
reach.] 

rack, rak, n. same as wrack, destruction; a crash 
{MUt .),—rack and rata, a state of neglect and 
collapse. .or O.N. rsk, wrecka^.l 


a beast’s face. [Origin unknown.] 
race, ras, v,t. to scratch: to raze (Spenst): to^ 
«aae (JSpens.y. to slash (Skak.). — n. a cut, slit, 
sentch. [An otherwise obs. form of raze or 

ihae.] 

race, rds, tftamf.) to tear away or olT, pluck, 
snatch.— rase (/Shak.)> [O.Fr. arraekierA 
rheaaM, rd-jim', ras'im, n. an indefinite 

inflorescence in wfaidi stalked flowers are borne 
in teropetal succession on an unbranched main 
stalk: a similar group of sporangia.—o. rsceaia* 
liea (riu-i-tna'sMHy, a gleaning or gathering of 
frtipes: a residue: a cluster or bunch of grapes 
or of anything else.— a^s. racemed' (or ras'. 


e. .or O.N. rak, wrecka^.l 

rack, rak, I^PiiU {Shak.y driving mist: 

a track: a shalld , {Scot.). — v.i. {Shakajj^^ 
drift, to drive. O.N. rek, drifting wrec^" 

age, or^me form; cf. wrack, wic^, 

wreak; tS.E.; , „ t, to drive.] 
rack, rak, v.l. to iraw off from the lees. [Prov. 
arracar-^raea, busks, dregs.] 
rack, rak, n. the heck and spine of a forequarter 
a carcass (dial.): a vertebra (ohr.): a horse’s 
bones.—n. rack'abones {U.S.), a very thin hone, 
man, etc. [Perh. O.E. kracca, occiput.] 
rack, rak, (now U,S.) n. a horse’s gait at which 
the legs at the same side move nearly together. 
— v.i. to go in that gait.— a. rack'er. [(Mgin 
obscure.] 


rdr'), in or having racemes; racemic {ra-sl’mlk, rack, rak, n. aphetic for arrack.—^rack'-puach. 
•sem'lk), applied to an acid obtain^ from a rack, rak, it. a young rabbit’s skin. [Origin 'un¬ 


certain kind of grape, an optically inactive form known.] ■ 

of tartaric acid: hence applied to similar com- racket, rak'it, n. a bat with usu. roughly elliptical 
rorotatory and laevorotatory head, of wood or metal strung with catgut or 
-N. racemish'tion, -z-, a chang-<'^nylon, for playing tennis, badminton, etc.; a 
:form.—v.r. and v.i. rac'emisc, snowshoe of like design: (in pi.) a simplified 


ite.— It. rae'emism, the quality of being racemic. 
—racemoM (ras'i-mds), of the nature of or 
like a raceme: of, in, or having racemes; like 
a bunch of grapes. [L. racimus, a bunch of 
grapes.] 

racbe, also rack, ratch, rack, n. a dog that hunts 
4>y scent. [O.E race, setter; O.N. rakkt.) 
raekis, sometimes rbachis, rd'kis, n. the spine: 


derivative of the old game of tennis, played 
against an end-wall.— v.t. to strike with a racket. 
—^rack'et-court, -ground; rack'ct-prcM; a press 
for keying a racket in shape; rack'et-tail, a 
humming-bird with two long racket-shaped 
feathers.—udf. rack'et-tailed. [Fr. raquette, 
poss.—Ar. rakat, coll, form of raha, the palm of 
the hand.] 


an axis, as of a feather, an inflorescence, a pin- racket, rak’it, n. din: clamour: hubbub: hurly- 


nate leaf.— adls. ra'cbial; less correctly rachidial 
(ra-kid'}, rachid'ian.—n. rachilla {ra-kil'a), the 
axis of a grass spikelet. [Gr. rkackis, -ios, or 
- 08 s, spine.] 

racUtis, re-, ra-kVtis, n. rickets.— ad/, rachitic 
i-Mt'ik). [Gr. rkachitis, inflammation of the 
spine: adopted by Dr Cleeson in 1650 in the 
belief that it was the etymon of rickets.] 
RMbmaniem, rak'man-ism, n. conduct of a land- 
ford who charges extortionate rents for property 
in which very bad slum conditions prevail. 
[From the name of one such landlord exposed 
m 1963.] 

racial, etc,, raciness, racism, etc. See race (1). 
reek, rak, n. an instrument for stretching, esp. 


burly: fuss: noisy or hustling gaiety: dissipa¬ 
tion: a noisy merry-making: a dodge; fraudu¬ 
lent, violent, or otherwise unscrupulous money¬ 
making activities: strain of excitement: respon¬ 
sibility: liability for expenses.—v.i. to make or 
engage in racket.— v.t. to disturb, stir, affect by 
raocet:— pr.p. rack'eting; pa.t. and pa.p. rtek'- 
eted.—If. racketeer', one who extorts money or 
other advanuge by threats or illegal interference. 
— v.i. to act as a racketeer.— ns. racketeer'ing; 
rack'eter, a noisy or gay person; rack'etry.— 
adi. rack'ety, noisy: energetically gay.—stand 
the racket, endure the strain: take the conse¬ 
quences or responsibility: pay expenses. [Prob. 
imit.] 


an instrument of torture: hence an extreme racket(t), rak'it, n. an old instrument like the 
pain, anxieW, or doubt (>fg.): stress, esp. of bassoon. [Origin uncertain.) 


on or in which articles are disposed or set raconteur, ra-kon-tur', ra-k5-tar, n. 
aside; a grating from which beasts may pull anecdotes:—/em. raconteuse f-tsez). [Fr.] 
down fodder: a bar or framework as for chain- racoon. See raccoon. 

ing a prisoner {Spans.): a bar with, teeth to Racovian, ra-kS'vi-an, n. a 17th-century Polish 

work into thOM of a whepi, pinion, or endless Socinian—their seminary being at Rakdw .—Alsc 

screw. —v.r. to stretch forcibly or excessively: ad/. 

to strain: to wrest, overstrain, distort: to tor- racquet. Same as racket (I). 

tore: to practise rapacity upon: to extort racy. See race (1) and (2). 

{Spans.): to put in a rack: to move or adjust rad, rad {Spans.), pa.t. and pa.p. of read, and po.f. 


a teller of 
[Fr.] 


tacovian, r»-kS'vi-»n, n. a 17th-century Polish 
Socinian—their seminary being at Rakdw .—Also 
adf. 


by rack and pinion.— n. rack'df.— r. and ad/, ot ride, 
rack'tag.—^rack'-rail, a cou^ rail; rack'-rail'- rad, rad, {Scot.) ad}, afraid. [O.N. krtddr.lr 
way, a mountain railway with a rack in which rad, rad, n. short for radical (in politics), 
a cog-wheel on the locomotive works; tack'- rad, rod, n. a unit of dosage of any radii 
rent, a rent stretohed to the utmost annual equal to 100 ergs of energy for one gra 
value of the things rented, exorbitant rent.— mass of the material irradiatM. [ra^iatioi 


of ride. 


rad, rod, n. a unit of dosage of any radiation, 
equal to 100 ergs of energy for one gram of 
mats of the material irradiatM. [radiation).] 


v.r. to BuUeot to such rents.—nuk'-reat'er, one radar, ra'ddr, n. the um of high-powered i^io 

w. . . m . . ^ . m a a. .as ^__e ___-# _ t _ _ 


vibo dKaets or pays rack-rent; rack'werk, 
mechanism with a rack.—(live at) rack and 
manger, (to live in) wasteftil abundance: waste 
and desunction (perh. from confusion with 
rack tmd ruin); rack and pinion, a means of 
turning rotatory into linear or linear into rota- 


puIsM, reflected or regeneratqd, for locating 
objects or determining one’s own position.— 
radar altimeter, a high altitude radio altimeter. 
[American codeword, from radio detection and 


tory motiem by a toothed wheel engaging in a used to make hurdles, fences, or (with plaster) 
tdetK: raA one’s brains, strain one^s memory, walls, by weaving between upriidits: a hurdle, 
tanenuity, etc. [Prob. M.Du. raeka (Du. rak, door, fence, or the like so made: a hedge 
rak) or L.O. rack, raeka, rods', cf. O.N. rakkr^ fornm by intmweaving the branches of trees: 
fata, far; mi, k&r (her); mfiw; mStt, fkr; ndte; mSUn, /dSf; dkan (then) 


nddie 
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» wooden bar used in weavint.— v.t. to inter* chaiged iMts (eAem.; sometimes rad'klel: (cs|it> 
weave: to thrash {Northemy, [A.Fr. reldsht, an advocate tii radical rtfonn or number m 
rail.] the Radical party.—v.(. and v.i, rad'icause^'iut 

raddle, rad'l, it. reddle or ruddle (red ochrd). to make or become radical. — ms. Radicdiaan, 

-~v,r. to colour or mark wMi red ochre: to the principles or spirit of a Radical: radieidlty 

rouge coarsely.— aeU. radd'led.—^radd'Ieman. rad'kally.—n. rad'icalaass,— 

[See rud^e.] adis. rad'icant, rooting from the stem t rad'icdta, 

raddocke, rodVIc (ifiialc.). Same as ruddock. rooted: deeply rooted: firmly established; 

rade.rdd. Northern form of rode. (See ride.] fixed.—v.f. to root: to plant or fix deeply and 

radial, rd'di-sl, atO, pertaining to a ray or radius: firmly.— adi; rad'kited, rooted, mtabluhed.— 

along, in the direction of, a radius or radii: ns. radki'tion, rooting: implanting: rooted- 

having rays, spokes, or parts diverging from a ness: general character of the root-system; 

centre; arranged like spokes or radii: near the rad'kel (-seO, a rootlet.— adls. rad'kisllose; 
radius of the arm.—ir. a radiating part: a radkicoloas {-sik's-lss), inhabiting, or parasitic 

radial artery, tierve, engine, plate, etc.— ns. on, roots; radkitorm (ra~dts'), tike a root; radi- 

radiaie (-a'li; L.' ra-di-d'/e), a wrist-bone in line civ'orous, root-eating.—4i. rad'kic, a little root: 

with the radius:—p/. radia'lia: radialisationf-z-; the part of a seed that becomes the root: a 

rad-ysl-i-zd'shin).—v.t. ra'dialise. -ize, to ar- rhizoid: a'radkal (cAem.).—ndy. radk'filar, per- 

range radially.— n. rfidiality (-a/'), radial sym- taining to a radkie, a rootlet, or the root of a 

metry.—adv. rfi'dially, in the manner of radii or tooth, nerve, etc.—n. rad'icfilo.—odi. radk'idoee, 

of rays.—radial artery, the smaller branch of having many rootlets or rhizoids.—radical axis, 

the brachial artery at the elbow; radial engine, theiocus of a point of equal potency with respect 

one with its cylinders radially arranged; radial to two circles. [L. radix, -ids, a root.] 

symmetry, symmetry about several planes inter- radio-, ra~dl-6~, in composition (most terms can 
secting in a common axis; radial velocity, the be spelt as one word, a hyphenamd word, or 

component of velocity along the observer's line two words), rays, radiation, radium, radiin; 

of sight.—radial-ply tyre, tyre in whkh layers radio, wireless: (of product or isotope) radio- 

or plies of fabric in the carcass are wrapped active, as rftdio-actin'ium, rMio-tho'ninn, both 

in a direction radial to the centre of the wheel, isotopes of thorium, rfidio-erement (chem.). —n. 

[L.L. radialis — L. radius.] ri'dio, wireless communication: a wireless re¬ 
radian, rd'di-sn, n. a unit of circular measure, ceiving or transmitting set: a wireless message 

the angle subtended at the centre of a circle by or broadcast.— adf. of, for, transmitted or trans- 

an arc equal to the radius, nearly 57-3°. [L. mining by, wireless.—v.l. and v.i. to communi- 

radius.] cate by wireless.— ad}, ridioact'ive.— ns. ridio- 

radiant, rd'di-snt, ra’dysnt, adj. emitting rays: activ'ity, sponuineous disintegration, first ob- 

issuing in rays: glowing: shining: burning served in certain naturally occurring heavy eie- 

with happy emotion.— n. that which emits radia- ments (radium, actinium, uranium, thorium) 

tions: a point from which rays emanate: the with emission of o-rays. fi-rays, and y-rays: 

centre from which meteoric showers seem to disintqgration effected by high-energy bombard- 

proceed: a straight line from a point about ment; radio altimeter (see altimeter); radio 

whkh it is conceived to revolve igeom.). — ns. anwteur, a person licensed to send and receive 

ifi'diance, rk'diancy.— adv. rfi'diantly. [L. wireless messages privately on certain short- 

radiaas, -antis, pr.p. of radi&re, to radiate— wave bonds.—Also radk ham (slaag); radio- 

radius.] astronomy, astronomkal study by means of 

radkte, rd'</i-d(, r./. to emit rays: to shine; to radar: study of radio waves generated in space; 

issue in rays: to diverge from a point or points; ridioaut'ograph, deprecated term for auto^k- 

to transmit wirelessly.— v.t. to send out in or graph; radio-beacon, apparatus that transmits 

by means of rays; to communicate by wireless: signals for direction-finding; radiobiol'ogy, the 

to broadcast.— adJ. {-it, -»t, -St) having rays: study of the effects of radiation on living tissue; 

having tay-florets; spreading like a ray or rays: radiocarlmn, a radioactive isotope of carbon, 

radial; radially arranged: of the Radiata—n. spcc(f. carbon-14; ridiochem'ietry, the chemistry 

an animal of the Radiata.— tt.pl Rfidifi'ta, in of radioactivity; radio-communication, wireless 

Cuvier’s obsolete classification, the lowest sub- telegraphy or telephony; radk-compass. a wire- 

kingdom of animals, radially symmetrical— less direction-finding instrument; ridkcrcmeat, 

echinoderms, coelenterates, polyzoans, etc.— a radio-isotope; radio frequency, a frequency 

ad}, rfi'diated.— adv. rfl'diateiy.—n. rfidifi'tion, suitable for radio transmission.— ad}, ridiogesdc 

act of radiating: the emission and difiTusion of (.-}en’ik), produced by radioactive disintegra- 

rays: that which is radiated: energy trans- tion: suitable for broadcasting.— ns. rldk- 

mitted in electromagnetk waves; radial ar- goniom'eter, a wireless direction-finder; rl'dio- 

rangement.— ad}, ri'uifitive.—«. rfi'diitor, that gram, an X-ray photograph: a wireless tek- 

which radiates; apparatus for radiating heat, gram: (for rfidio-gram'ophone) a combined 

as for wanning a room, or cooling an engine: wireless receiver and gramophone; ri'diograpli 

a wirekss transmitting aerial.—radiation sick- (.-grafy^nn instrument for recording radiation; 

ness, an illness due to excessive absorption of an X-ray, etc., photograph; (formeny) the wire- 

radiation in the body, marked by internal bleed- less telegraph.— ad}- ridkgraphk (-gntf'iky—iu. 

ing, decrease in blood cells, lost of teeth and radiography (og‘r»-fi), photography of interior 

hur, reduction of sperm in the mak. etc. [L. of body or specimen by radiations othm* than 

radiSre, to shine, radiStus, nytd—radius.] light, as X-rays, etc.: (formerly)radiotelegraphy: 

radical, rad'i-kl, ad}, pertaining to, constituting, study of radioactivity; radio-isotope, a radio¬ 
proceeding from, or going to the root: funda- active isotope of a stable element; rodkdoci'- 

mental: original: intnnsk: inherent: thorough; tion, position-finding by radio signals: radar, 

primary: primitive: implanted by nature: not —<»(/■ rfidiolog'kal.—ns.ridiol'ogist; rfidiol'ogy, 

d^ved: proceeding from near the root (6o/.): the study of radioactivity and radiation or their 

favouring thorough-going but constitutional application to medkine; rfidiom'eter, an instru- 

social and politkal reform, advanced Liberal ment that measures radiant ener» by the rota- 

(.pollticsi usu. with cap.).—n. a root, in any tion of a vane with bright and black sides.— 

sense: a group of atoms behaving like a single ad}. rUiomet'rk.—n. ri'diophiiao, an kistru- 
atom and passing unchanged from one com- ment for producing sound by radiant energy: 

pound to another—now usually confined to a wireless telephone.— aiff. rAoiophonk (-/on’ik). 

electrically neutral entities as distinguished from —its. ridkphoa’ks, rfidkphony (-qOn/); radio 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d’s-msuf, for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. vlii 
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•W, a capsule which may 1 m swallowed cohtain- 
iae a tin^ ^dio tnmmUter that will send out 
htfesaunon about hodhy processes; radios'* 
copy, examinetion by X-rays, etc.—v.r. radio- 
•oa aitbe. -iae, to make (e-g. cancer cells) more 
radlosanaitw)e.’--«ff. ta dto e en 'sitiye, quickly in- 
)W)Od w chanfod 1^ radiation.— ns. radio sonde 
(Fr. sonde, plummy, probe), apparatus for as- 
cartainiiif atmospdierb conditions at great 
heighta, consisting of a hydrogen-filled balloon, 
radio transmitter's), etc.; radio star, a'discrete 
source of radio waves in outer space, generally 
eorre^onding with no visual object and known 
opiy by radio-astronomy; radio-atrontium, a 
radioactive isotope of strontium, csp. strontium- 
90: fi'diotel'egram, rl'diotel'cgraph, -teleg'- 
tuliy, ri'dioterephoae, -teleph'oay, wireless 
loleipapb, telephone, etc.; radio telMcape, an 
apparatus for the reeeption in radio-astronomy 
of radio waves from outer space; rUiothera- 
paat'iefl, -thar'apy, treatment of disease by radia¬ 
tion, as by X-rays, etc.; radio wave, an eleetro- 
magnetk wave of radio frequency. [L. radius, 
a rod, spoke, radius, ray.) 

Radiolaru, rS-dl-d-it’ri-a, n.pl. an order of 
marine l^otoioa with fitie radial pseudopodia. 
— ad}, radhda'riaa.—Also n.-—radiolarian ooze, 
a de^sea deposit in which the siliceous skele¬ 
tons of Radioiaria predominate. [L.L. radlolus, 
dun, of L. radius, radius.] 
radish, rad'ish, n. a cruciferous plant, Raphanus 
satims or other member of the genus: its pun¬ 
gent root, eaten as a salad. (Fr. radh —I^ov. 
rardts or It. radlce —L. rSdix, -ids, a root.] 
radium, rS’dt-sm, n. a radioactive metalTic ele¬ 
ment (Ra; at. numb. 88) discovered by the 
Curies in 1898, found in pitchblende and other 
minerals, remarkable for its active spontaneous 
disintegration.—^ladium A, B, etc., siusessive 
products in the disintegration of radon; radium 
bomb, an apparatus cemtaining radium, emitting 
gamma la^s for medical treatment (better tele- 
radiam unit); radium emanation, radon. (L. 
ridius, a ray.] 

ndba, rd’di-as, a. a straight line fi-om the centre 
to the circumference of a circle or surface of a 
sphere (geom.): a radiating line; anything 
placed like a radius, as the spoke of a wheel, 
the movable arm of a sextant: a radial plane 
of nrmmctry in a coelenterate; a line from a 
flaed point (e.g. the focus of a conic) to a point 
cm a curve: the outer bone (in supine position) 
of the forearm in man, or its homologue in 
ether animals: abarbuteofafeather: the third 
vein of an insect's wing: a ray-flower or the ray- 
flowers of a head collectively (rare): a distance 
from a centre, conceived as limiting an «rea or 
range:— pi. radii (rd'di-i; L. ra'dl-e). — adf. 
ra'dial (q.v.).—radius vector (pi, radii vecto'res), 
a straight line joining a fixed point and a variable 
point. [L. radius, a rod, spolfe. ray.] 
radix, ra’diks, rd'diks, n. a root, root-number, 
root-word (obs.y. a source: a basis; the quan¬ 
tity on which a system of numeration, or of 
.logarithms, etc., is based:— pi. radices (ra'di-sez, 
rS^i'kas). (L. rOdix, -Ms, root.] 
radome, ra'ddm, n. a protective covering for 
micro-wave antennae, (radar dome.] 
radon, ra'dan, a. a gaseous radioactive element 
(Rn; at. numb. 86), the first disintegration pro¬ 
duct of radium—radium emanation, formerly 
called niton, [radium, and -on, as in argon, 
xenon, etc,] 

radpla, rad'6-b, n. a mollusc's tongue or rasping 
ribbon.— adis. rad'filar; rad'iilate: rad'uliform, 
rasp-Uke, [L. rOdula, a scraper—rdWfrc.] 
RaeHan. See Rhaetian. 

Ral, rqf, (coll.) n. the R.A.F. (Royal Air Force), 
rgfailn, rO-fai', n. a burst of artillery in quick 
dxmadl. (Fr,, gust of wind.] 


raff, ref, h. riff-raff: one ofthe riff-raff: a rakish, 
flashy, or blackguardly fellow,— atU- raffish.— 
ad}, niff'ish, rakish; flashy.—adr. n^'ii^ly,— n. 
raff'ulmon. [Cf. riff-raff,] 
lafHa, raf‘i-9, n. the Raphia palm or its leaf-bast. 
[Rapliia.l 

raffiime, ref i-nSs, n. a tiisacchaiide sugar.—n. 
raff'mata, liquid left after a desired sedute has 
been extracted. [Fr. rdSlner, to rdine.] 
raffle, raf'l, n. an old dicing game, the stakes 
going to the thrower of a pair-ri^l: a lottery 
for an article.— v.t. to dispose of by raffle.— v.i. 
to engage in a raffle.—n. rsff'ler. [Fr. rqfte, a 
pair-royal.] 

raffic, rtf'I, H. a rabble: riff-raff: lumber: 
rubbish; a jumble: a tangle. raff.] 
rafRe, rtf'i, v.t. to notrii: to mumple, [Ety. 
dub.] 

Rafficsia, raf-le’st-a, n. a genua (giving name to 
the family Rafflesift'cepe, akin to the birthwon 
family) of parasitic plants in Sumatra, Java, 
etc., one species having the largest known 
flowers, a yard across, carrion-scented, the rest 
of the plant reduced to threads within the tissues 
of its host-plant. [Named after Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles (1781-1826), British governor in Sumatra 
(m8), who sent it to Brown, the botanist.] 
raft, rdfi, (U.S.) n. a crowd: a miscellaneous lot. 
[raff.] 

raft, rdfl, n. a flat floating mass of logs or other 
material (ice, vegetation, etc.): a flat structure 
of logs, etc., for support or for conveyance on 
water: a dense mass of floating water-fowl 
(US.)’, a wide layer of concrete to support a 
building on soft ground.— v.t. to transport on 
a raft: to form into a raft: to transverse by 
raft.— v.i. to manage a raft: to travel by raft: 
to form into a raft: to pile up by overriding, as 
ice.—n. raft'er, a raftsman.—raft'-ln'idge, a raft 
used as a bridge: a bridge supported on rafts: 
raft'man, a raftsman; raft'-port, in ships, a large 
port for timber; raft'-rope, a rope for towing 
blubber; rafts'mao, one who works on a raft. 
[O.N. rapir, rafter.] 

raft, rift, obs. pa.t. and pa.p. ot nave; in Keats 
pa.p. of rive. 

rafter, raf'tar, n. an inclined beam supporting a 
roof.—v.r. to furnish with rafters: to plough 
so that a strip is overturned upon unploughed 
ground.— adj- raft'ered, having (esp. visible) 
rafters.—R. raft'ering.—raft'er-mril, the spotted 
flycatcher. [O.E. rsfter, a beam.] 
rag, rag, n. a worn, torn, or waste scrap of cloth: 
a tatter: a shred, scrap, or smallest portion: 
a farthing (old slang) ; a jagged projection: con¬ 
temptuously or playfully, a flag, sail, theatre 
curtain, garment, newspaper, or paper money: 
the pithy part of an orange, lemon, etc.: a 
worthless or beggarly person; a person in a 
state of exhaustion: (in pi.) tattered clothing: 
ragtime, or a piece of ragtime music.— ad}, of, 
for, or dealing in rags.— v.t. to tear to rags: to 
make ragged: to perform in ragtime.— v.l. to 
become ragged, to fray: to dress (with out or 
«p; U.S. arch, slang).-adj. ragg'ed, shaggy: 
rough-edged: jagged: uneven in execution: 
raguly (her.): torn or worn into rags; wearing 
ragg^ clothes.— adv. ragg'edly.—n. ragg'edness. 
— adj. ragg'edy, ragged-looking.—it. ragg'ery, 
rags or the ragged collectively; clothes, esp. 
women's (slang): raggedness.— adj. ragg'y, 
rough: ragged: of the nature of a rag.—ra^- 
and-bone'-man, one who collects or traffics in 
rags, bones, or other rubbish; rag-ba'by, a rag- 
doll; rag'^bag, a bag for rags and abiuidoned 
garments: a slattern: rag'boit, a bolt with 
barbs to prevent withdrawal; rag'-book, a child’s 
book mounted on cloth; rag'^ush, a bush to 
which shreds of cloth are tied as offerings to 
the local spirit, esp. by a well; rag'-doll', a doll 
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made of rags: a slattern; »g*-dii|it, finely di¬ 
vided rags, used for making flock-^per; rag'- 
tair', an old-clothes market: a kit inspection 
{mil. staitg); ragg'ed-la'dy, Nigelta damaseena; 
ragg'cd-Roib'int a campion tLychnls flos-cuculi) 
with deep-cleft petals; ragged school, a voluntary 
school for destitute children (.hist.); ragged staff 
(her.), a stick with branch stubs; rag’nian, a 
man who collects or deals in rags: the devil; 
rag'-mon'ey (slang), paper money; rag'-paper, 
paper made from rags;' rag'-picker, one who 
collects rags from bins, heaps, etc.; rag'-tag, 
the rabble (also ragg'le-tagg'le}; rag'time, a 
form of music of American Negro origin, 
highly syncopated in the melody: tune, song, 
or dance in ragtime: rag'timer; rag trade, 
the trade concerned with designing, making and 
selling clothes; rag'weed, ragwort: any species 
of the composite genus Ambrosia (U.S.); 
rag'wheel, a toothed wheel: a polishing-wheel 
made of cloth disks clamped together; rag'- 
woman; rag'-wool, shoddy: rag'worm, a pearly 
white burrowing marine worm (Nephthys caeca), 
used as bait by fisherman; rag'wort, a common 
coarse yellow-headed composite weed (Senecio 
Jacobaea) of pastures: any similar species of 
the genus with long rays (from the cut leaves). 
—rag-tag and bobtail, riff-raff. [O.E. ragg, in¬ 
ferred from the adj. raggig, shaggy; O.N. rdgg, 
shagginess, tuft.] 

rag, ragg, rag, n. a rough hard stone of various 
kinds, esp. one breaking in slabs: a large rough 
slate (3 ft. by 2).—rag'stone; rag'work, un¬ 
dressed masonry in slabs. [Poss. from fore¬ 
going.] 

rag, tag, v.t. to rate: to banter: to assail or be¬ 
set with questions, chaff, horseplay.—v.i. to 
wrangle: to indulge in a rag:--pa.f. and pa.p. 
ragged, ragd. —n. an outburst of organised 
horseplay, usually in defiance of authority: 
riotous festivity, esp. and orig. of undergradu¬ 
ates—now, in British universities, associated 
with the raising of money for charity.— n. 
ragg'ing.— adj. ragg'y (slang), irritated.—lose 
one's rag (coll.), to lose one’s temper. [Perh. 
shortened from bullyrag; perh. from rag (I), 
as in red rag.] 

raga, rd'ga, it. a traditional Hindu musical form 
or mode. [Sans, raga, colour, tone (in music).] 
ragamuffin, rag‘a-muf-in, or -muf', n. a ragged, 
disreputable boy or man: (cap.; obs.) the name 
of a devil. [Poss. rag (1).] 
rag'd, ragde, ragd, (Shak.) for ragged, shaggy, 
jagged: perh. unruly: poss. also (rdjd) for 
raged, irritated (as if pa.p. of v.r.). 
rage, raj, n. madness: overmastering passion of 
any kind, as desire or (esp.) anger: inspired 
frenzy: ardour: a fit of any of these: a mania 
or craze (for something): vogue: a thing in 
vogue: violence, stormy or furious activity: a 
flood (Shak.). — v.i. to behave or speak with 
passion, esp. with furious anger: to be violent: 
to storm: to be prevalent and violent: to 
scold (with at or on; Scot.): to be violently 
bent on (Milt.). — v.t. (see rag’d).—-mif. rage'ful. 
— If. rS'ger.—mff. rS'ging.— adv. ra'gingly.—all 
the rage, quite the fashion. [Fr.,—L. rabies — 
rablre, to rave.] 

ragg, ragged, raggee. See rag (2), rag (I), ragi. 
raggle, rag'l, (Scot.) n. a groove in masonry, esp. 
to receive the edge of a roof.— v.t. to make a 
ra^le in. [Origin obscure.] 
ragi, raggee, raggy, rS’gH, rag'l, n. a millet 
(Eleusine coracana) much grown in india, Africa, 
etc. [Hind, (and Sans.) rdgi.] 
raglan, rag'hn, n. an overcoat with sleeve in one 
piece with the shoulder.— adj. of a sleeve, in 
one piece with the shoulder: [From Lord 
Raglan (178S-185S), commander in the Crimea.] 
ragman, rag'man, ragment, rag’mont, n. a cata¬ 


logue (o6s.): a document with pendent seals 
(oBs ): a.rtgmarole (obs. Scot.). —^Ragmaa RoBa, 
a cdllection of instruments by which the Scottish 
nobles, etc., subscribed allegiance to Edward I. 
[Origin obscure.] 
ragman. See rag (1). 

ragmatkal, rag-mui’hkl, (Fielding, Smollett) adj. 
app. riotous, disorderly. [Pern, from rag (I) 
after pragmatical.] 

Ragnardk, rag'na-rok, (Scand. myth.) n. the com¬ 
ing mutual destruction of the gods and the 
powers of evil, and the end of this world, to be 
superseded by a bettor. [O.N. ragna rdk, history 
or judgment of the gods (— rdgn, r^gin, gods— 
rdk, reason, judgment), sophisticated into ragna 
rdkr, twilight of the gods (—rSkr, darkness).] 
ragout, ra-gdd', n. a highly seasoned stew of 
meat and vegetables.— v.t. to make ragout of. 
[Fr. ragout—ragokter, to restore the appetite.] 
ragstone. See rag (2). 
ragtime, ragweed, ragwort. See rag (I). 
ragiily, rag’u-li, (her.) adj. with projections like 
oblique stubs of branches.—Also rag'illed. 
[Origin obscure.] 

rah, *rah, rd, rb, intirj., n., v.i., abbrev. for hurrah. 
Ralui, r&'hSb, (Hindu myth.) n, the demon that 
swallows the sun and moon at eclipses, 
raid, rad, n. a sudden swift inroad, orig. by 
horsemen, for assault or seizure: an air attack; 
an invasion unauthorised by government: an 
incursion of police: an onset or onslau^t for 
the purpose of obtaining or suppressing some¬ 
thing.— v.t. to make a raid on.—v.f, to go on a 
raid.— n. raid'er, one who raids: a raiding aero¬ 
plane.—raid the market, to derange prices arti¬ 
ficially for future gain. (Scots form of road (re¬ 
vived by Scott)—O.E. rbd, riding.) 

raik. 'rflA:, n. course, journey: range: pasture.— 
v.i. to go: to range.' [O.N. reik (n.), relka (vb.) 
walk; coalescing later with rakd (4).] 

rail, rSl. n. a bar extending horizontally or at a 
slope between supports or on the ground, often 
to form a support, a fence, a guard, a track for 
wheels: the railway as. a means of travel or 
transport: a horizontal member in framing or 
panelling (as in a door): the capping part of 
bulwarks: (in pi.) a racecourse barrier: (in /r/.) 
railway shares.— v.t. to enclose or separate with 
rails: to furnish with rails: to send by railway. 
— v.i. to travel by railway.— n. rail'ing, fendiig: 
fencing materials: (often in pi.) a barrier or 
ornamental structure, usu. of upright iron rods 
secured by horizontal connections.— adj. nii'* 
less.—rail'buB, a light-weight railway coach 
powered by a bus-type diesel engine.— ai(/. rail- 
borne, carried by railway.—rail'-car (U.S.), a 
railway carriage: a seif-propelied railway car¬ 
riage; rail'-fence (U.S.), a fence of wooden 
posts am} rails; rail'head, the furthest point 
reached by a railway under construction:, the 
end of railway transport; rail'man, a railway 
employee; rail’-mo'tor, a self-propeiied railway 
carriage; rail'road (chiefly U.S. and Canada), 
a railway.— v.t. to push forward unduly (U.S.): 
to get rid of. esp. by sending to prison on a 
false charge.—railroad car (U.S.), a railway 
carriage or a railway van or truck.'—rail'roader 
(U.S.), a railway worker or official; rail'- 
aplitter (U.S.), one who splits logs for fence- 
rails; rail'way, a track laid with rails for wheels 
to run on, esp. for locomotives with passengers 
and goods wagons: a system of such tracks with 
equipment and or^nisation.—Also adj. —rail'- 
way-carr'iage, a railway vehicle for passengers: 
raii'way-cross'ing, an intersection of railway lines 
or of road and railway, esp. without a bridge: 
rail'way-stitch, a name for various quickly worked 
stitches. Ip.Fr. reille —L. rigula, a ruler.] 

rail, rSl, v.i. to scoff: to use vigorously or 
mockingly reproachful language: to banter: to 
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revile.—M. to bring or render by raitiery.-^. 
{Smetu, rayle) reviling—n. leil'er.—o^r. and n. 
fBil'ittg.— adt, rail'ingly.—n. raillery (rSl’»r-ii 
old-fashioned (ro/'), railing or mockery: banter: 
playful satire. [Fr. railler.] 
rail, rdl, n. any bird of the genus Jtalhs, esp. the 
water-rail, or other member of the lamiiy 
Rallidae, esp. the corncrake or land-rail. [O.Fr. 
raste (Ft. rd/e).] 

rail (S^Hs. rayle, rails), ral, (arch.) v.l. to flow, 
gush. (Origin obscure.] 

rail, rd/, (obs. except in ni|^-rail) n. a garment: 
a cloak: a neckerchief.— n. raill'y (Scott), a 
jacket. [O.E. hrrgl.] 

raiment, rU’mitnt, n. clothing, (arrayment.] 
raia, rdn, n. water from the clouds in drops: a 
shower: a fall of anything in the manner of 
rain: (in pi.) the rainy season.— v.l. to fail as 
or like rain: to send down rain.— v.t. to shower. 
— n. rain'iness.— adis. rain'Iesa; rain'y.—rain'- 
band, a dark band in the solar spectrum, dge 
to water vapour in the earth's atmosphere: 
rain'-bird, a bird, as the green woodpecker and 
various kinds of cuckoo, supposed to foretell 
rain.—rain'-bound, detidned by rain.—^rain'- 
bow, the coloured bow caused by refraction 
and internal reflexion of light in raindrops: any 
similar array of colours: a much discoloured 
bruise (s/ong): a rainbow-trout: a S. American 
humming-bird, the cock with rainbow-coloured 
head.— adj. of, or coloured like, the rainbow.— 
rain'bow-chaser, a visionary, one who tries to 
reach the end of the rainbow.— adj. rain'bow- 
coloured.—rainbow dressing, a gaudy display of 
flags on a ship.— adls. rain'bowed, rain'bow- 
tint'ed.—rain'bow-tront, a finely marked and 
coloured Californian trout (Salmo Irideus ).— 
adf. rain'bo^.—ram'-chamber, a compartment 
for condensing noxious fumes by spray; rain'- 
chcck (U.S.), a ticket for future use given to 
spectators when a game or a sports meeting 
is cancelled or stopped because of bad weather: 
a request or promise to accept an invitation at 
a later date: rain'-cloud, nimbus, a dense dark 
sheet of cloud that may shed rain or snow; 
raln'coal, a light overcoat proof against moder¬ 
ate rain; rain'-doctor, a rain-maker; rain'drop, 
a drop of rain; rain'fall, a shower of rain: the 
amount (by depth of water) of rain that falls: 
raki'-forest, tropical forest with very heavy 
rainflili; rain'-gauge, an instrument for measur¬ 
ing rainfall; rain'-nukcr, one who professes to 
bring rain; rain'-plover, the golden plover; 
raia'-print, a little pit made by a raindrop in 
clay, etc., sometimes preserved in rocks.— ddj. 
raia'pioof, more or less impervious to rain.—v.r. 
to make rainproof.— n. a rainproof overcoat.— 
rain'-shadow, an area sheltered by hills from the 
prevailing winds and having a lighter rainfall 
than the windward side of the hills; rain'-stone, 
a stone used in magic rites aimed at bringing 
rain: raia'storm.— adj. rain'tight, rainproof.— 
raia'-trec, a S. American tree (Pithecoloblum 
sanuin) of the mimosa family, under which 
there is a constant rain of juice ejected by 
cicadas; rain'-wash, the washing away of 
earthy matters by rain: downward creep of 
superaeial deposits soaked in rain: matter so 
transported; rain'-water, water that falls or has 
lately fallen as rain.—a rainy day ( fig.). ajKMsible 
future time of need: right as ram, perfectly In 
order. (O.E. regn; Du. and Ger. regen, O.N. 
ragit.] 

rain, mine (Sprns.). Same as reign, 
raise, rAr, v./. to cause to rise: to make higher 
or greater: to lift: to exalt: to advance; to 
elevate: to set up or upright; to rouse: to stir 
up: to elate: to rear, grosy. or breed: to pro¬ 
duce: to give rise to: to build, erect: to bring 
into being: to bring to life: to utter: to 
fidt, fdr; me, Adr (her); mine; miUe, 


establish: .to institute: to bring forward into 
consideration or notice: to bring into relief: 
to intensify: to call up: to cause to rise in view 
by approaching (naut.)-. to levy, get together, 
collet; to cause to swell; to extol: to remove, 
take off: to produce a nap on.— n. a rising road: 
an increase in wages or salary (coll.). — adj. 
rais'able,— ns. rais'er, one who. or that wMch, 
raises a building, etc.: the riser of a step; 
rais'ing.—raised beach (geol.), an old sea- 
margin above the present water-level; raised 
pastry, |de, pastry, pie without support of a 
dish at the sides; rais'ing-bee (U.S.), a gather¬ 
ing of neighbours to help in raising the frame 
of a house, etc.—raise a siege, to abandon, 
or put an end to, a siege; raise money on, to get 
money by pawning: raise one's hat, to take 
one's hat ofT in salutation; rahe the market 
(upon), to bring about a rise in prices (to the dis¬ 
advantage of); raise the roof, to make a pro¬ 
digious din; raise the wind, to get together 
the necessary money by any shift. [M.E. reisen 
—O.N. reisa, causative of visa, to rise; cf. rise, 
rear.] 

raise, rdz, (N. of England) n. a cairn. [O.N. 
hreysi.) 

raisin, ra'zn, n. a dried grape. (Fr., grape—L. 
racemus, a bunch of grapes.] 
raison d’dtre, ra-z5 detr', (Fr.) reason for existence 
(purpose or cause). 

raisonnd, ra-zon-S, adf. (Fr.) logically set out, 
systematically arrant, and (usu.) provided 
with notes. [Fr.] 
rait. Same as ret. 

raiyat, raiyatwari. Same as ryot, ryotwari. 
raj, rSj, n. rule, sovereignty: government.— n. 
ra'ia(li), an Indian prince or king: a Malay 
chief.— ns. ra'ia(h)8hip; raj'pramukh (-mdbk), 
head of a state or states union in the Democratic 
Republic of India; Rajput, -poot (raJ’poSi), a 
member of a race or class claiming descent 
from the original Hindu military and ruling 
caste. [Hind. rSd, raja, Rajput —^^ns. rdjan, a 
king (cog. with L. rix), putra, son.] 
rake, rOk, n. a toothed bar on a handle, for 
scraping, gathering together, smoothing, etc.: 
a tool for various purposes, toothed, notched, 
or bladed and with long handle (e.g. croupier's 
implement for drawing in money); a wheeled 
field implement with Tong teeth for gathering 
hay, scraping up weeds, etc.: an extremely thin 
person or horse.— v.t. to scrape, smooth, clear, 
break up, draw, gather, remove, cover, uncover, 
search, ransack, with a rake or as if with a rake: 
to cover with ashes so as to krop smouldering: 
to pass over violently and swiftly: to enfilade: 
to afford or take a view all over or quite through. 
—v.l. to work with or as if with a rake: to 
search minutely.— n. rft'kcr, one who rakes: a 
scavenger: a raking implement: in games, a 
long, thst, low-flying shot (perh. partly from 
rake (4)). —n. and adj. rfl'king.—rake'-off, pecuni¬ 
ary share, esp. unearned or illicit; rake'sbame 
(Milt.), a base, dissolute wretch.—rake up, to 
revive from oblivion (usu. something scandal¬ 
ous). [O.E. raca; Ger. rechen, rake; O.N. 
reka, shovel.] 

rake, T&k, n. a debauched or dissolute person, 
esp. a man of fashion.— v.i. to lead a rake's lifb: 
to make a practice of lechery.—n. ri'kery, dis¬ 
soluteness.— adj. ri'kish.— adv. ri'kishbr.— n. 
rft'kishness. [rakehell.] 

rake, rAA, n. inclirution from the vertical or 
horizontal.— v.l. to incline.— v.t. to slope: to 
cut aslant.— n. ri'ker, a sloping shore, support. 
— adj. ri'kish, with raking masts; swift-looking: 

f )irate-like: dashing; jaunty.— adv. ri'Ridkly. 
Ety. dub.] 

rake, rdk, (now dial.) v.l. to proceed, esp. swiftly: 
to roam, range about: of a hawk, to fly wide: 
Jdr; nriile; mdSn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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of a dog, to follow the scent wanderingly along 
the ground.->-H. xi'ker, a very fast pace: a 
plunge in betting.— mti- rt'kiagj advancing 
swiftly. (O-E. rachn, to go forward, hasten.] 
rake, rOk, {Northern) n. a track, esp. up a hill 
or in a gully or a pasture: a pasture: ajoum^, 
esp. in fetching things: the amount carried at 
one joum^. Toad, gang: an irregular, usu. 
vertical, vein of ore: a string, as of wagons.— 
vJ. to form into single file, as. sheep. [O.N. 
rOk, stripe: partly coalescing with raik.] 
rakehell, rak'hel, n. an utterly debauched person. 
—at^s. rake'hell, -y.—See also rake (2). [Prob. 
rake (1) and hell: such as might be found by 
raking out hell.] 

raki, rak'e, n. a spirituous liquor used in the 
Levant and Greece.—Also rak'ee. [Turk, rdtti.) 
rakshas, rakshasa, rak'shas, -a, {Hindu myth.) n. 
an evil spirit. [Sans, rdkfosa.] 
rile, rdi, {path.) n. a sound from a diseased lung. 
[Fr.] 

ralientando, rai-an-tan'do, {mus.) adf. and adv. 
becoming slower.— n. a slowing. [It., pr.p. of 
rallentare, to slacken.] 

Rallus, ral’as, n. the water-rail unus of birds, 
giving name to the family Rall'idae.— adj. 
rail'ine {-in). [Latinised from Fr. rdle.] 
rally, ral'i, r.t. to reassemble: to gather to one's 
support: to bring together for united effort: 
to muster by an effort (as the facultin): to 
pull together, revive.— v.i. to come together, esp. 
from dispersal, or for renewed effort, or in sup¬ 
port of a leader, friend, or cause: to recover: 
to recover in some degree lost health, power, 
vigour, value, etc.;— pr.p. rall'ying; /m.p. and 
pa.t. rall'ied.— n. a reassembly for renewed 
effort: a gathering for a common purpose: a 
mass-meeting: a competition to test skill in 
driving, and ability to follow an unknown 
route (U.S. also rallye), or to test quality of 
motor vehicles: a pantomime mdlee: a tempor¬ 
ary or partial recovery: a quick exchange of 
blows in boxing: a series of to and fro strokes 
in deciding a point, as in tennis.— n. raH'ier.— 
rall'ying-cry, a slogan to attract support for a 
cause, etc.; rall'ying-point. [O.Fr. rallier —pfx. 
re- and oilier •, see ally.] 

rally, ral'i, v.t and v.i. to banter:— pr.p. raH’ying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. rall'ied.— n. rall'ier.— adv. rall'y- 
ingly. [Fr. railler; cf. rail (2).] 

Ralph, ralf, rdf, n. the imp of mischief in a 
printing-house. [Personal name—O.E. Raed- 
vmif.] 

ram, ram, n. a male sheep, a tup: Aries {astron.): 
a battering-ram: a ship's beak for striking an 
enemy ship: a warship with such a beak: a 
water-ram nr hydraulic ram (see hydraulic): the 
monkey of a pile-driver: the striking head of 
a steam-hammer: a piston applying pressure: 
a machine with such a piston: a rammer: an 
act of ramming.— v.t. to thrust roughly, cram 
(also fig-)'- to block up: to beat hard: to 
drive hard down: to strike, batter, pierce with 
a ram: to strike, dash into, violently:— pr.p. 
ramm'ing; pa./, and ^a.p. rammed.— n. ramm'cr, 
one who or that which rams: esp. a paviour’s 
tool.— adj. ramm'iih, rank in smell or taste: 
strongly sexual.—^ram'cat, a he-cat; ram'-ict 
(engine), a simple form of aero-engine, consist¬ 
ing of forward air intake, combustion chamber, 
and rear expansion nozzle, in which thrust is 
generated by compression due solely to forward 
motion; ram'rod, a rod for ramming down a 
charge or for cleaning a gun-barrel: a stern, 
inflexible person: a strict disciplinarian.— adj. 
rigid, inflexible: stern; ram’e'-hem, the horn 
of a ram: a trumpet, snuff-box, or other thing 
like or made of it.—Also adj. (O.E. ram, rom; 
Ger. ramm.] 

Rime, rS'nta, n. an Incarnation of Vishnu.— n. 


Rimlyana, rd-md'yd-ea, the Sanskrit epic of 
Rdma. 

Ramadan, Ramadhan, ram-a-ddn', n. the Moham¬ 
medan month of fasting by day. [Ar. Ramaddn.) 
ramakin. See ramekin, 
ramal, ramate, etc. See ramus. 

R&miyana. See Rima. 

ramUe, ram'bi, v.i. to go as fbney leads; to 
wander: to walk for pleasure: to wander in 
mind or discourse: to be desultory, incoherent, 
or delirious: to straggle or trail, as a plant.—w. 
a roving about: an irregular excursion: ramb¬ 
ling.— n. ram'bier, one who rambles: a trailing 
climbing plant, esp. a rose with small clusteced 
flowers.— n. and adj. ram'biing.— adv. ram'- 
biingly, [Wl.E. romblen', app. conn, with roam.] 
ramlwnctioua, ram-bungk'shas, adj. difftcuh to 
control, boisterous, exuberant.— adv. rambunc'- 
tioualy.—n. rambunc'tiousness. [Perh. rumbus¬ 
tious.] 

ragibutan, ram-bod'tan, n. a lofty Malayan tree 
{Nephelium iappaceum), akin to the longan: its 
hairy edible fruit. (Malay rambutan — rambut, 
liair.] 

rameai, rameous. See ramus, 
ramekin, ramequin, ramakin, ram'a-kin, n. a mix¬ 
ture of cheese, eggs, etc., baked in small moulds, 
or served on toast: a baking dish for one person. 
[Fr. ramettuin —obs. Flem. rammeken.] 
ramentum, ra-ment'am, n. a chaffy scale, as on 
ferns:— pi. rament'a. [L. ramentum, a scraping 
— radfre, to scrape.] 
ramequin. See ramekin, 
ramfeezle, ram-fS'zl, {Scot.) v.t. to weary out. 
ramgunshoch, ram-gun’shohh, {Scot.) adj. rough, 
rami, ramie, ramee, ram'e, n. rhea or China 
grass {Boehmeria nivea), a plant of the nettle 
family, long cultivated in China; its fibre, used 
for cloth, bank-note paper, gas mantles, etc.: a 
garment thereof. [Malay rami.] 
ramify, etc. See undef ramus. 

Ramil(l)ie(s), ram'i-liiz), n. a name for several 
articles and modes of dress in fashion after 
Marlborough’s victory at Ramillles (1706)—esp. 
a form of cocked hat, and a wig with a long 
plaited tail.—Also adj. 

Ramism, rd'mizm, n. the system of logic of 
Peter Ramus (ISIS-72).— ns. and adJs. Rfl'mcan, 
Ri'mist. 

rammer, rammish. See ram. 
rammy, ram'i, n. a row, free-for-all fight. [Perh. 
from Scots rammie, an uproar, noisy drinking 
spree.] 

ramose, ramous. See under ramus, 
ramp, ramp, v.i. to clim]>: to grow rankly: to 
rear as if climbing: to slope from one level to 
another: to rage: to range about wildly.— v.t. 
to provide with a ramp: to bend into a ramp: 
to snatch: to rob: to hustle into paying a 
fictitious debt: to swindle.— n. a romp, toml^: 
a disorderlp or loose woman: an act of ramping: 
an inclined plane: the slope of a wall-top or 
the like between two levels: an upwardly con¬ 
cave bend in a handrail: a swindle: a ttunt 
worked for private profit: a worked-up excite¬ 
ment or craze, esp. for some ^in: an exploita¬ 
tion of a special situation to increase prices 
or the like.— adl- rampi'eious {Dickens), ram¬ 
pageous.— n. rampige' {U.S. also ram'; SroT. 
rampauge, -pSj'), turbufently or aggressively ex^ 
cited behaviour or rushing about.— v.l. to storm: 
to rush about wildly.— adf. rampi'geous.— ns. 
rampfl'geonsnces: rampaH'iaa {Shak.), a term of 
, abuse; ramp'ancy.— adj. ramp'snt, rearing: 
smnding in profile, on the left hindleg (Aer.): 
high-spirited: fierce: unrestrained: uncimked 
in growth or prevalence; (of an arch) having 
springers on different levels.—a<fi>. nunp'antiy. 
— n. ramp'er, one who ramps: esp. one who 
makes a disturbance to cover the activities of 
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others: a rampsinan.—ramps'man {slang), one 
who ramps bookmakers. [Fr. ramper, to 
creep, to clamber.] 

rampart, ram'pUrt, -psrt, n. a flat-topped defensive 
mound: that which defends.— v.t. to fortify or 
surround with ramparts. [Fr. rempart —O.Fr. 
rempar — remparer, to defend—L. pfx. re-, ante, 
parOre, to prei^re.] 

rampick, ram'pik, rampike, -pik, {arch, and t/.5.) 
n. a dead tree, or one decayed at the top, broken 
off, or partly burned.—aitfs. ram'pick, -ed. 
[Origin obscure.] 

rampion, ramp'ysn, -i-an, n. a bell-flower {Cam¬ 
panula rapunvulas) whose root is eaten as a 
salad: any species of the kindred genus Phy- 
teuma. [Cf. It. raponzolo, Ccr. rapunzel, Fr. 
raiponce.] 

ramptre, ram'pir, n. arch, for rampart.— adj. 
ram'pired. 
ramrod. See ram. 

xamshacklc, ram'shak-l, adj. tumbledown. [Ety. 
uncertain.] 

ramson, ram'zan, n. (orig. pi. of the now‘dial. 
rams; usu. in double pi. form ramsons) wild 
or broad-leaved garlic. [O.E. hramsa, hramse, 
hramsan (pi.).] 

ramstam, ram'stam', {Scot.) adj. and adv. head¬ 
long. [Poss. ram.] 

ramus, ra'm»s, n. a branch of anything, esp. a 
nerve: a process of a bone: the mandible, or its 
ascending part: a feather barb:— pi. r&'mi.— 
adjs. ri'mal, rk'meal, rd'meous, ri'mous, of a 
branch; r&'mate, ri'mous, ramose (r^-nids', 
ra’mos), branched.—n. ramification {ram-i-fi- 
Acri'rAan), branching: arrangement of branches: a 
single branch or part of a complex arrangentent, 
or of a situation or problem, esp., when used fig., 
a consequence that must be taken into account. 
— v.t. and v.i. ram'ify, to divide into branches: 
— pr.p. ram'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. rami'fied.— 
adjs. ram'filar, of a branch; ram'filose, ram'fi- 
lous, having ramuli.—it. ram'flius, a little branch: 
— pi. ram'uli. [L. ramus, a branch.] 
ran, pa.t. of run. 

Rana, rd'na, n. the typical genus of frogs, giving 
name to the family Ranidae (ran'i-de). — adi. 
ranarian {ra-na'ri-an), froggy.—n. rana'rium, a 
place where frogs are tcaxcA.—adjs. raniform 
(ran'), frog-like; ranine (ra'nin), of the under 
side of the tongue (seat of ranula); ranivorous 
{r»-niv'»r-as), frog-eating.— n. ranula (ran’u-ld), 
a cyst in the gland under the tongue (poss, from 
a fancied resemblance to a little frog). [L. 
rana, dim. ranula, a frog, ranula.] 
rana, rd’na, n. a Rajput prince. [Hind.] 
ranee, runs, (chiefly Scot.) n. a prop, shore: a 
bar.—v.r. to prop: to bar. [Fr. ranche.) 
rancel. See ranzel. 

ranch, rardOsh, ran{t)sh, n. a stock-farm, as in 
western N. America, with its buildings and 
persons employed.— v.i. to manage or work upon 
a ranch.— ns. ranch'er, itmchnnAran-cha’ro, Sp. 
r&Hrche'ro), ranch'man, one employed in ranch¬ 
ing; ranchcria {ran-chd-re'a, Sp. ran-che-), a 
herdsmen’s hut or village: a settlement of 
Indians; ranch'ing; rancho {ran'cho, Sp. ran'), 
a rude hut, or group of huts, esp. for travellers, 
a ran^:—^/. ran'chos. [From Amer. Sp.—Sp. 
rancho, mess, mess-room.] 

ranch, rdH{t)sh, ran{t)sh, {Dryden) v.t. to tear. 
[Cf. race (S).] 

rancid, ran'sid, adj. rank in smell or taste, as 
butter or oil that is going bad.— ns. rancid'ity, 
ran'eidness. [L. rancldus.) 

Tsvagiam, rang'kar, n. harboured bitterness: deep- 
stetod enmity: spite: virulence: sourness 
(Shak.). — adj. ran'eorous.— adv. ran'corously. 
(O.Fr.,—L, rancor, -5rls, an old grudge— 
raneire, to be rancid.] 

rand, rand, n, a border, margin: a strip, esp. of 


flesh or of leather: a ridge overlooking a valley 
(S-A/r. rant, rand)', the basic unit of the South 
African decimal coinage, introduced 1961 as 
equivalent to ten shillings.— pi. rand(s).—the 
Rand, the Witwatersrand goldfield. [O.E. and 
Du. rand, border.] 
rand, rand, v.i. an old form of rant, 
randan, ran-dan', n. a din, uproar: riotous con¬ 
duct: spree. [Origin obscure.] 
randan, ran-dan', n. a boat rowed by three, the 
second with two oars.—Also randan gig. [Origin 
obscure.] 

randem, ran'dam, n., adi-, and adv. tandem with 
three horses. 

randle-balk, ran'di-b&k, -perch, -purch, -tree, -tre, 
{Scot, and N.England) ns. a bar in a chimney 
for hanging pots; randlc-tree {Scott), applied 
to a tall, raw-boned woman.—Also rann'el(l)-, 
rann'le-, ran'tle-. [Cf. Non». randa-tre — rand, 
space above a fireplace.] 

random, ran'dam, also formerly {Spens., Shak.) 
randon, -dan, n. a rush, full speed (o6.r.): un¬ 
controlled or unguarded state, freedom (Spens.): 
haphazard: elevation of a gun (obr.): irregular 
masonry.— adj. haphazard, chance: fired at an 
elevation: uncontrolled: irregular.— advs.inn'- 
dondy, ran'domwise.—random access {computer), 
access to any data in a large store of information 
without affecting other data. [O.Fr. randon — 
randir, to gallop.] 

randy, randie, ran'di, adj. boisterous {dial.): ag¬ 
gressively or coarsely loud-spoken {Scot,): lust¬ 
ful.— n. a violent beggar, esp. a woman; a 
coarse virago: a romping girl. [Poss. rand (2).] 
ranee. See rani, 
rang, rang, pa.t. of ring. 

range, runj. v.t. to set in a row or rows: to assign 
a place among others to (esp., refl., to take sides): 
to classify: to arrange: to straighten, level: to 
traverse freely or in all directions: to sail along' 
to bring to bear.— v.i. to lie in a direction: to 
extend: to take- or have a position in a line, or 
alongside: to take sides: to lie evenly: to move, 
have freedom of movement, occur, or vary, 
within limits: to rove at large: to beat about, 
as for game: to be inconstant: to have a range. 
— n. a row or rank: a system of points in a 
straight line: anything extending in line, as a 
chain of mountains, a row of connected build¬ 
ings: a mountain (Austr.): a stretch of open 
country, esp. one used for grazing: a north and 
south strip of townships six miles wide {U.S.): 
line of lie: an act of ranging: scope, compass: 
movement, freedom of movement, or variation 
between limits: space or distance between 
limits: area, or distance within which anything 
moves, can move, occurs, is possible, acts effi¬ 
ciently, or varies: a place for practice in shoot¬ 
ing: firing elevation of a gun, etc.: an enclosed 
kitchen fireplace fitted with appliances of various 
kinds.— ns. ran'ger, a rover: a dog that beats 
the ground: a forest or park officer: a member 
of a body of troops, usu. mounted and employed 
in policing an area: a soldier specially trained 
for raiding combat: a member of a senior 
branch of the Girl Guide organisation: (in pi.) 
a name sometimes taken by football clubs; 
rang'ership; rang'ineu.— adj. ran'gy, disposed 
or well able to roam: roomy: long-legged and 
thin: mountainous (Austr.). —range'mider, an 
instrument for finding the distance of an object. 
—free range (see free); to range oneself, to side 
(with), to take sides: (as a Gallkism) to settle 
down to reputable ways, esp. on marrying. [Fr. 
ranger, to range— rang, a rank.] 
rani, ranee, ran'i, n. fern, of raja. [Hind, rini — 
Sans, rdihi, queen, fern, of rdjan.] 

Ranidae, etc. See Rana. 

rank, rangk, a. a row: a row of soldiers standing 
side by side (opp. to file): any row thought of 


fate. Jar; mf, hur (her); mine; mote, far; mute; moon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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as so placed (e.e. of squares along the player’s Ranunculus, ra-mmg'&c^iiSiR. the buttercup genus: 
aide of a chmboard): (in p/.) soldiers, esp. — pi. ranun'cult, ramin'ciiliises.— ad}, ranun* 
private soldiersH-often (with the) private soldiers cuu'ceous, of the buttercup family (Ranunculi'* 
collectively: (in p/.) persons of ordinary grade: ceae). (L. rdnuitctr/tfs, dim. of rd/to, a frog.] 
a row of cabs awaiting hire: a cabstand: a set ranz-des-vaches, r<h.s)-dS-vash, yi. a French Swiss 
of organ pipes: arrangement in line: order, herdsman’s song or alpenhorn melody. [Swiss 
grade, or degree: station: high standing.—v.r. Fr.; ram, of uncertain meaning, Fr. des vacfies, 
to place in a line: to assign to a particular class of the cows.] 

or grade: to place on the list of claims against ranzel, ran’zl, rancel, •»!, -st, n. formerly in 
a bankrupt: to take rank over (U.S.). —v.i. to Orkney and Shetland a search for stolen goods, 
have a place in a rank, grade, scale, or class: —^ran'zclmtui, etc. (Ran'zellaar, Scott), an 
to move in rank: to be admitted as a claim official who did this. [O.Scot. ransell; O.N. 
against the property of a bankrupt.— ad}, rannsaka; ranshackle.] 

ranked (Shak.), app. bordered with rows.— n. rap, rap, n. a sharp blow: the sound of a knock, 
rank'er, one who serves or has served as a — v.t. and v.i. to strike or knock sharply: to 
private soldier: an officer who has risen from swear or testify, esp. falsely {obs. slang): to 
the ranks.—rank and file, common soldiers: communicate by raps.—r.r. to censure, reprove: 
ordinary people; take rank of, to take precedence to utter sharply.— v.i. to rattle, patter:— pr.p. 
of. [O.Fr. renc (Fr. rang), perh.— O.H.G. bring, lapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. rapped.—n. raitp'cr, 
hrinc, ring.] one who raps: a door-knocker: a great tie or 

rank, rangk, ad}- strong, lusty, vigorous (a6s.): oath: a spirit-rapper.—^take the rap {slang), to 
violent (obs.): growing high and luxuriantly; take the blame or punishment, esp. in place of 
coarsely overgrown: swollen {Shak.): excessive another. [Imit.] 

{law): abounding (S'pens.): dense (S^ens.) out- rap, rap, v.i. to snatch: to grab; to carry away 
and-out, arrant, utter: over-productive: offen- in spirit or with joy {Shak.):—pr.p. rapp'ing; 
sively strong-scented or strong-tasted; gross; pa.p. rapped or rapt. [Perh. partly akin to 
foul: lustful, in heat (5/iaA;.): grossly obvious; M.L.G. rappea, Sw. rappa, to snatch; mainly a 
deep-cutting.— adv. {Spens.) violently: utterly, back-formation from la^.] 

— adv. rankiy.— n. rank'ness.—^rank'-rl'der, a rap, rap, n. an ISth-century Irish counterfeit half- 
hard rider: a moss-trooper: a highwayman.— pennjf: as a type of worthlessness, a whit, 
adl. rank'-ri'ding. [O.E. ranc, proud, strong.] [Origin obscure.] 
ranke, rangk, (Shak.,/4s You/.ike/t, HI, ii. 103) rapacious, ra-pa'sh»s, adi- gasping; greedy of 
H. app. a jog-trot (perh. a misprint for rack (6)): gain: living by prey.— adv. raph'ciously.— ns. 
passage otherwise explained as meaning a rapi'eiousness; rapacity (-pa.t'). [L. rapdx, 

repetition of the same rhyme like a file (rank) of -dels — rapire, to seize and carry off.] 

so many butterwomen. rape, rap, n. rapine, plunder, seizure (i^s.): carnal 

Rankine, rang'kin, adl- pertaining to an absolute knowledge of a woman without her legal con- 
scale of temperature on which the units are the sent.—v.i. to seize and carry off {ohs.): to corn- 

same as those on the Fahrenheit scaie. [After mit rape upon: to ravish or transport, as with 

William J. M. Rankine (1820-72) Scottish engin- delight {obs.). — ns. ra'pej; rfi'pist.— ad}, rt'ping, 

eer and scientist.] tearing prey {her.): ravishing, delighting (ohs.). 

rankle, rangk'I, v.i. to fester: to cause festering: [Prob. L. rapire, to snatch, confused with rap 
to go on vexing, irritating, or embittering.—v.i. (2).] 

to cause to fester: to envenom: to embitter.— rape, rap, n. a division of Sussex. [Origin ob- 
n. a rankling. [O.Fr. rancler, raoncler —. scure.] 

draoncler, app.—^L.L. dra{cu)nculus, an ulcer, rape, rap, n. a plant {Brassica napus) near akin 
dim. of L. dracS—Cr. drakon, dragon.] to the turnip, cultivated for its herbage and 

raanel(l)-, rannie-, etc. See randle-. oil-producing seeds: applied to various closely 

ransack, ran’sak (or -sajk’), v.t. to search allied species or varieties.—rape'-cake, refuse 

thoroughly: to plunder: to pillage.— n. eager of rape-seed after the oil has been expres- 
search.—n. ran'sacker. [O.N. rannsaka — rann, sed; rape'-oil; rape'-seed. [L. rdpa, rapum, a 

house. sSk}a, to seek.] turnip.] 

ransel. See ranzel. rape, rap, n. the refuse left after wine-making. 

ran8ha(c)kle, ran-shak'l, {Scott) v.t. to search, [Fr. rape.] 

ransack. [Dial. Eng. ransackie, ram —ransack Raphanus. raf'e-tos, n. the radish penus.— n. 
and -/«.] raphania {ra-fa'ni-i), ergotism (attributed by 

ransom, ran’sam, it. redemption from captivity: Linnaeus to wild radish seeds). {Gt. rhaphanis.] 
price of redemption or reclamation; expiation: raphe, ra'fe, n. a seam-like junction: the ridge 
an extortionate price.—v.i. to pay, demand, or on the side of an anatropous ovule continuing 
accept ransom for: to redeem: to expiate.— the funicle to the chalaza. [Gr. rkdpAe, a seam.] 
a^. ran'somable.— n. ran'somer.— adj. ran'som- Raphia, ra'fi-p) raf'i-a, n. a genus of handsome 
less.—^hold to ransom, to retain until a ransom pinnately-leaved palms; (without cap.) raffia, 
shall be paid: to hold up to gain a concession; [Malagasy.] 

put to ransom, to offer to release for ransom, raphis, rhaphis, rB'/is, raphide, rhaphidc, rO'/ld, n. 
[Fr. ranfon —L. redemptio, -6nis, redemption.] a ncedle-Uke crystal, usu. of calcium oxalate, 

rant, rant, v.i. to declaim bombastically: to occurring in plant cells:— pi. rfhlaphidas {raf'l- 
storm, scold: to sing, play, or make merry, diz, ra'fidz). [Gr. rhaphis, -idos, a ne^le— 
noisily.—v.i. to utter declamatorily.— n. empty rhaptein, to sew.] 

declamation: bombast: a tirade: a noisy rapid, rap’id, ad}, swift: quickly accomplished: 
frolic (Scol.): a lively tune.—ns. ran'tcr, one steeply-sloping: requiring short exposure (pAol.). 
who rants: an extravagant preacher: a mem- — n. a very swift-flowing part of a river with 
ber of a Commonwealth antinomian sect: (as steep descent and often broken water but no 
a byname) a Primitive Methodist; a roisterer: actual drop (usu.-in p/.).—n. rapidity (ra-p/d7-l/). 
a noisy musician {Scot.}; ran'terism.— adv. —adv. rap'idly.—n. rap'tdneas.—^rapid eye move- 
raat'ingly. [Obs. Du. ranten, to rave; L.G. ment (abbrev. REM), an observed maniftstation 
randen, Ger. ranzen.] of a phase of sleep during which dreams are 

rantipole, rant'l-pm, it. a wild reckless person.— particularly vivid: hence, of, peruining to, this 
Also ad}. [Perh. rant.] ' phase. [L. rapidus — rapire, to seize.] 

rantlc-. See randle-. rapier, r&’pi-ar, n. a long slender sword, suitable 

ranola. See Rana. for thrusting. [Fr. rapiire.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-manl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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rapiM. rap'ln, In, n. plundaring: prey; ravish- 
mcnt, tranvort {Mm.). IL. raplna — rap/re, to 
aeize.l 

raploch, rap’lohh, (Sror.) n. and tuH. homespun. 
[Origin unknown.] 

ragparaa, ran-»r-i’, n. a wild Irish plunderer. [Ir. 
rapaire, half-pike, robber.] 
raMee, ra-pi', n. a coarse, strong-flavoured snuff, 
(rr. rdpf, rasped, grated—rdper, to rasp.] 
rappel, rd-. ra-per, n, call to arms by beat of 
drum. [Fr.] 

rapper, rapping. See rap. 

Kawist, rap’ist, Rappitc, -It, ns. a Harmonist, 
follower of George Rupp. 

rapport, ra^pdr’, n. relation: connection: sym- 

r iathy; emotional bond: spiritualistic touch. 

rapporteur, ra-por-taer, n. one whose task it is to 
ca^ out an investigation and/or draw up a 
report (for a committee, etc.). [Fr.— rapporter, 
to bring back.] 

rapprochement, ra-prosh'ma, n. a drawing to¬ 
gether: establishment or renewal of cordial 
relations. [Fr.] 

rapscallion, rap-skaVyan, n. See rascal, 
rapt, rapt, aty. snatched or carried away: ab¬ 
ducted: carried out of this world: transported, 
enraptured, entranced: wholly engrossed. [L. 
raptus, pa.p. of rapfre, to seize and carry off; 
but partly also pa.p. of rap (2).] 
raptor, rap'tar, n. a ravisher: a plunderer: a 
bird of prey, member of the abandoned order 
Raptores (-rd'rer).— adt}s. riyitatd'rial, raptS'rial, 
pr^atory: adapted to predatory life. [L. 
raptor, -oris, a plunderer— rapfre, to seize.] 
rapture, rap'char, n. a seizing and carrying away: 
extreme delight: transport: ecstasy: a par¬ 
oxysm.— v.t. to enrapture.— a^J. rap'tured.— a^. 
rap'tureless.— v.l, rap'turise, -ize, to go into 
raptores.— n. rap'turist.— adj. rap'turous.—ot/i'. 
rap'turously.—^rapture of the deep, nitrogen nar¬ 
cosis. [raj^.] 

rara avis, ri'ra a'vis, r&'ra a'wis. See Quotations 
from Latin, etc. in Appendices, 
rare, rSr, a^. thin: not dense: sparse: seldom 
met with: uncommon; excellent: especially 
good: extraordinary: used as a mere intensive, 
cap. in rare and (co//.).—n. rarefac'tion (rdr-<-, 
rar-l-), rarefying.— atOs. rarefac'tive, rar'efiable. 
— v.t., v.l. rar'efy, make, become less dense, 
refine:— pr.p. rar'^yiag; pa.t. and pa.p. rar'e- 
lled.— aav. rare'ly, seldom: choicely: remark¬ 
ably well.— ns. rilre'iieae; rarity (rSr^ or rar'I-tl), 
state of being rare: thinness: something valued 
for its scarcity: uncommonness.—rare'bit, a 
would-be correction of (Welsh) rabbtv, rare 
earth, an oxide, of a rare-earth element, any of 
a group of metidlic elements (some of them rare) 
emely similar in chemical properties and very 
dURcult to separate: now more usu. a rare- 
earth element itself. [Fr..— LyrSrus.] 
rara, rir, att/. of eggs, lightly cookM (ohs. or 
dfa/.): of meat, unwdone. [rear (3) influenced 
by rare (I).] 

ran, rhr, rear, rir, (o6r.) a^. and adv. early.— 
ndv. rara'-r^, early ripe, [rathe.] 

ra rae sh o w, rSr'e-skd, n. a show carried about in 
a box: a spectacle. [Am. a Savoyard show- 
Maa’s pron. of rare ahow.l 
laeiag, rh’rbu, aeO. eager (for), fiill of enthusiasm 
dnd sense of urgency (with litfin.). [rear (2).] 
Ms, rds, n. a hradland: an Abyssinian prince. 
lAr. ras, ra's, head.] 

ra a e w W e, raa-ki'l, n. and at^. an old form of 
ra a em » rabble (Scott, etc.), 
tmetl, nSs'kl, n. the rabble (obs.): one of the 
rabble (obs.)i a knave, rogue, scamp: (play- 
fblly) a feilow: a deer out of condition (Snak.). 
—mg. df the rabble; knavudi: wretched: out 
' of condition.— ns. ras'eaMom, the world or con- 
JSte,f&r; mf, b&r (her); mint; m6te, 
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duet of rascals; raa'Caiism: rascalira (-koO, 
the rabble: character or conduct of rascals; 
rascallion (-kafyan), rapscall'ion, a rascal: a 
low, mean wretch.— adjs. ras'cal-llke, ras'cally 
(superl., Shak., ras'euliest). [O.Fr. rascaUle 
(Fr. raeallle), scum of the people.] 
rase, ras. Same as raze. Sra also race (5 and 6), 
and rise. 

rash, rash, adJ. over-hasty: wanting in caution: 
operating suddenly (Shak.): calling for haste 
(Skok.).— adv. ra^ly.— adv. rash'ly.— n. rash'- 
nesB. [Cf. Dan. and Sw. rask", Du. and Ger. 
rasch, rapid.] 

rash, rash, ft. an eruption on the skin: a large 
number of instances at the same time or ui 
the same place. [Perh. O.Fr. rasche (Fr. 
rache).] 

rash, rash, (<d>s.) v.t. to tear, drag. (O.Fr. 
arrachter, to uproot; cf. race (6).] 
rash, rask, (Spens.) v.t. to slash. [Variant of raze, 
rase, race.] 

rash, rash, v.l. to dash, rush (ohs.). — v.t. (Shak.) 
to stick, thrust forcibly. [Origin obscure.] 
rash, ra.sh, n. a Scots form of rush (plant), 
rasher, rash'ar, n. a thin slice of bacon. [Poss. 
from rash (4).] 

Raskolnik, ras-kol'nik, n. in Russia, a dissenter 
from the Orthodox Church. [Russ.] 
rasorial, ra-, ra-so',-s6‘ri-al, adj. scraping the 
ground for food.— n.pL Rasfl'res (-rez), an 
obsolete order, gallinaceous birds with or with¬ 
out the pigeons. [L. rusor, -dris, scraper.] 
rasp, rasp, n. a coarse file: any similar surface: 
a mollusc's tongue: an insect’s stridulating ap¬ 
paratus: a risp at a door: a grating sound or 
feeling.—r.(. to grate as with a rasp; to grate 
upon; to risp: to utter gratingly.— v.t. to have 
a grating effect: to scrape, as on a fiddle.— ns. 
rasp'atory, a surgeon’s rasp; rasp'er, one who, 
or that which, rasps: a difficult fence (coll.); 
rasp'ing, ‘a filing. — adj. grating, harsh.— adv. 
rasp'ingly.— adj. rasp'y, rough. — rasp'-house 
(Du. rasphuls), a house of correction, where 
dye-wood was rasped. [O.Fr. raspe (Fr. reyre); 
perh. Gmc.] 

raap, rSsp, (now coll, and Scot.) n. a raspberry.— 
ft. raspberry (rSz’bar-l), the fruit of Rid>us idaeus: 
the plant producing it: extended to some kin¬ 
dred species: a sign of disapproval, esp. a noise 
produced by blowing hard with the ton^e 
between the lips (slang). — adJ. of, made with, 
or like raspberry.—rasplmny-biish; raspberry 
jam tree, an Australian acacia (from the smell 
of its wood). [Earlier raspls; origin unknown.] 
raise, ras'(a), n. a small civet. [Jav. rase.] 
raat, rdst or rast, a Spenserian pa.p. of race » 
raze. 

raster, ras'tar, (television) ti. a complete set of 
scanning lines appearing at the receiver as a 
rectangular patch of light on which the image 
is reproduced. [Perh.—L. rostrum, as next word.] 
raatrem, ras’tram, n. a musk-pen. [L. rostrum, 
rake.] 

rasun, razure, ri'shar, n. the act of scraping or 
shaving: erasure: oblitmation. [L. ratkra.j 
rat, rat, n. any o( the larger animals of the gams 
Mus (distinguished firom mouse): extended to 
various kimked or superficially similar animab: 
a ren^ade, turn-coat (firom the rat’s allated 
desertion of a doomed ship): a strike-braalm: 
one who works for less than recognised wages: a 
miserable or Ul-looking specimen.— v.l. to hunt 
or catch rats: to desert or ciumge sides for un¬ 
worthy motives: (of a workman) to work as a 
rat:— pr.p. ratt'ing; pa4. and pa.p. ndt'ed.— 
adj. rat’proof.— Interl. rats (slang), expressing 
contemptuous incredidity.— ns. ratt'er, a killer 
of rats, esp. a dog: one who rats; ntt'ery, 
apostar^: a pliKe where rats are kept or 
abound: ratt'ing. apostasy: rat-hunting.—Also 
,ybr; mate; mdlin,f(ibt; dhen (then) 
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a4l- — a4is. ratt'Mi, t«t4ike: rat^infested; ntty. 
rat'like: rat-infested: wretched; angry, irri¬ 
table (sUrng), —nt'-catchcr, a professional killer 
of rats: unconventional hunting garb; rat'- 
catching; rat-flea, a flea that infests rats; rat- 
guard, a metal disk put on a hawser to prevent 
rats from boarding a ship in port; rat'-hole; 
rat'-hunting; rat'-kaagaroo', the potoroo, a 
marsupial l^garoo-rat; rtt'-pit, an enclosure 
where rats are worried by dogs; rat'-poison, any 
poison for rats; rat race, the scramble to get on 
m the world by fair means or foul; rats'bane, 
poison for rats, esp. white arsenic: a name for 
many poisonous plants; rat's'-tail, rat'-tail, the 
tail of a rat: anything like a rat's tail: a thin 
coherent dangling lock of hair: an excrescence 
on a horse's leg.— atfi- rat’s'-tail, rat'-tail, rat'- 
tailed, having a tail like a rat: like a rat’s tail: 
of a spoon, ridged along the back of the bowl. 
—rat'-traf^ a trap for catching rats; a toothed 
bicycle pedal.—Also adj, —^rat on', to inform 
against; smell a rat, to have a suspicion that 
something is afoot. [O.E. rwt; cf. Ger. ratle.] 
rat, rar, v.t. (in imprecations) used for rot. 
[Cf. drat.] 

rata, rd’ta, n. a myrtaceous New Zodand tree 
{Metrosideros) with hard wood. [Maori.] 
ratable, rateable, ra’l9-bl, adi- See rate (1). 
ratafia, rat-9-fi'a, it. a flavouring essence made 
with the essential oil of almonds: a cordial or 
liqueur flavoured with fruit-kernels: an almond 
biscuit or cake. [Fr.; origin unknown; cf. 
tafia.] 

rataa, ra-tan', n. Same as rattan, 
rataplan, rat-9-plan’, n. a drumming sound. [Fr.] 
rat-a-tat, rat-a-tai'. Same as rat-tat. 
ratch, rack, n. a ratchet: a ratchet-wheel.— n. 
ratch'et, a pawl and/or ratchet-wheel.—^ratch'et- 
wheel, a wheel with inclined teeth with which a 
pawl engages. (Cf. Ger. ralsche, Fr. rochet.] 
ratch. Same as rache. 
ratch. Same as race (4). 
rate, rSt, n. estimated amount or value (Sha/c.): 
estimation (Shah.); a fixed quantity (ohs.): 
price or cost: amount corresponding: ratio: 
esp. time-ratio, speed: amount determine ac¬ 
cording to a rule or basis: a standard: a class 
or rank, esp. of ships or of seamen: manner, 
mode: extent, degree: (often pi.) an amount 
levied by a local authority according to the 
assessed value of property: a clock’s gain or 
loss in unit time.— v.t. to allot (.Skak.): to calcu¬ 
late (S'kok.): to estimate: to value: to settle the 
relative rank, scale, or position of: to esteem, 
regard as; to deserve, be worthy of: to value 
for purpose of rate-paying.— v.i. to be placed 
in a certain class.— n. rit(e)abil'ity.~-a^. 
rit(e)'ablc.— adv. rilt(e)'ably.— ns. eftt'er, one 
who makes an estimate: (in composition) a 
ship, etc., of a given rate (as second-rater); 
rit'ing, a fixing of rates: classification according 
to grade: the class of any member of a crew: 
a sailor of such a class: the tonnage-class of a 
racing yacht.—rfite'-cutting, a lowering of 
charges to obtain traffic; rite'payer, one who 

C ys a local rate. [O.Fr.,—^L.L. (pro) raid 

srre), according to a calculated part— r/ri, 
rOtus, to think, judge.] 

rale, rdt, v.r. to scold: to chide: to reprove: to 
drive by scolding.— v.l. to scold.— n. a reproof 
to a dog. (M.E. rateni origin obscure.] 
rata. Same as ret. 

Ratal, rd'tel, ri'teU a- a badger-like genus (MelU- 
vora) of Africa and India, akin to the gluttons. 
[Afrikaans; origin uncertain.] 
rath, rdth, rathe, rddk, (arch.) ad/- quick: eaur: 
early:—comp, rather (rddk'ar; Spins.), earner; 
tuperl. rath'eat (.ohs. or die/.), eariirat.— adv. 
nmn (rOdh; MUt.), early:— comp, rather (see 
below): super/, (ohs.) rath'eat. [O.E. hrml(rarely 


hrmtfi), quick, krsttke, hrathe, quickly; O.N. 
hro/hr.] 

rath, rdth, n. a prehistoric hill-fort. [Ir.] 
rather, rS’dhar, adv. sooner, more qui»ly (Siak.): 
more readily: more willingly: in prefeicnoe: 
more than otherwise: more properly: some¬ 
what, in some degree:— Irreg. superL ra'therest 
(Skak.).—inter}, ra'ther (sometimes affectedly 
rd-Mur'), I should think so: yes, indeed.—odv. 
(coU.) ra'tberish.—the rather, aU the more. 
[Comp, of rath (1); O.E. kratkor.J 
ratheripe, rSdh'r^, rathripe, rdtk'r^, (arch, and 
dial.) ad/, early ripe.—a. an early-ripening 
variety. [ratb(e), ripe.] 

ratify, rat’i-fi, v.t. to approve and sanction, esp. 
by signature: to give validity or legality to: to 
confirm the correctness of (obs.):— pr.p. rat'ily- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. rat'ified.— ns. ratificfl'tkn; 
rat'ifler. [Fr. ratifier —L. rdtus, pa.p. of rir! 
(see rate (1)), facire, to make.] 
ratine, ratteen, rat-in', n. a rough, open dress- 
fabric. [Fr. ratine.] 

ratio, rd'shi-o, rask'-yo, n. the relation of one 
thing to anothw of which the quotient is the 
measure: quptient: proportion: a portion, 
allowance (rare). —compound, inverse, ratio (ace 
compound, inverse). [L. rtUio, Snis, reason— 
rirl, rdtus, to think.] 

ratiocinate, rat- or rash-i-os'i-ndt, v.i. to reascHi. 
— n. ratiocinh'tion.— ad/s. ratioc'inative, ratioe'- 
inatory. [L. ratideindri, -&tus.] 
rathm, ra'shenj sometimes rd', n. a fixed allow¬ 
ance or portion: (in pi) food (eolL). — vJ. to 
put on an allowance: to supply with rations: 
to restrict the supply of to so much for carii.— 
ra'tion-bo«dc, -card, a book, card, of coupons or 
vouchers for rationed commodities; ra'tieu- 
money, money in lieu of rations. [Fr.,—L. 
ratUi, -dnis.J 

ratienol, rask'an-al, ad/- qf the reason: endowed 
with reason: agreeable to reason: sane: intelli¬ 
gent: judicious: commensurable with natural 
numbers.— n. a rational being or quantity: (in 
pi.) rational dress, i.e. knickerbockers instead 
of skirts for women (kbit.). — ns. rationale (rash- 
i-o-nd'li, -ya-nS’li), underlying principle: a 
rational account: a theoretical explanation or 
solution; rationalisation, -x-, (rask-nat-l-zd'sken). 
— v.t. rat'ionalise, -ixe, to make rational: to 
free from irrational quantities: to conform to 
reason: to reorganise scientifically: to interpret 
rationalistically: to substitute conscious reason¬ 
ing for unconscious motivation in explaining: 
to organise (an industry) so as to achieve greater 
efficiency and economy.— v.l. to think, or argue, 
rationally or rationalistically: to employ reason, 
rationalism, or rationalisation.— ns. rat'ionaliaai, 
a system of belief regulated by reason, not 
authority: a disposition to apply to religioua 
doctrines the same critical methods as to sdence 
and history, and to attribute all phenomena to 
lutural rather than miraculous causes; rat'ioa- 
alist.— ad/, rationaiiat'ic.^— adv. ratioaalist'kaUy. 
— n. rationality (rash-an-al'i-ti), quality of beiiw 
rational: the possession or due exercise of 
reason: leaaonableneBS. — adv. rat'ionidly,— 
rational horizmi (see horizon); rational number, 
a number express as the ratio of two integers. 
[L. ratiSnalls, -e — ratld.] 

rational, rask’an-at, n, the Jewish high-priest's 
breastplate: a bishop's vestment like the pallium. 
[L. ratlSndle, Vulgate translation of Gr. hglon, 
orade.] 

ratite,rar'/r,ad/. having a keel-lesa breastbone: of 
the Ratitae (rd-ti’ti), flightless birds—ostrich, 
rhea, emu, kiwi, etc. [L. rails, raft.] 
raiiin, rattUn, -Ifaie, -Itog, rat'lln, n. one of the 
small lines forming steps of the rigging of ships. 
[Origin obscure.] 

ratoon, rat-, rat-ddn", n. a new shoot from the 
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ground After cropping, esp. of sugar-cane or 
cotton.— v.l. to send up ratoons.— v.t. to cut 
down so as to obtain ratoons.— n. ratoon'ar, a 
plant that ratoons. (Sp. retoHo, shoot.] 
rat-rhyme, rat'rim, {Scot.) n. a bit of doggerel: a 
screed. 

rattan, ratan, ra-tan', n. a climbing palm {Calamus 
or other) with very long thin stem: a cane made 
of it. [Malay retan.) 

rattan, r9-tan', n. the continuous beat of a drum, 
rat-ta^ rat'-tat\ n. a knocking sound. [Imit.] 
ratteen. Same as ratine. 

ratten, rat'n, v.t. to practise sabotage against 
(workman, employer).—n. ratt'ening (found 
earlier than'verb). [Origin uncertain.] 
ratter, ratting, etc. See rat (1). 
rattle, rai’l, v.l. to make a quick succession or 
alternation of short hard sounds: to move along 
rapidly with a rattle: to chatter briskly and 
emptily.— v.t. to cause to rattle: to assail with 
rattling {Shak.y. to utter glibly, as by rote; to 
perform or push through to completion in a 
rapid, perfunctory, or noisy manner: to scold 
loudly (obs.): to fluster, disconcert, irritate 
{slang ).—n. an instrument or toy for rattling: 
an instrument for making a whirring noise, 
formerly used by watchmen: a similar device 
used at merrymaking or other gatherings: a 
dice-box {old slang): a plant whose seeds rattle 
in the capsule—applied to two scrophulaceous 
plants, yellow-rattle or cock’s-comb {Rklnanthus 
crista-galll) and red-rattle or march lousewort 
{Pedicularis palustris): the rings of a rattle¬ 
snake’s tail: a vivacious prattler: the sound of 
rattling: the crackling of paper: a sound in the 
throat of a dying person: racket.— ns. ratt'ler, a 
rattle: a coach {old .slang): a rattlesnake (co//): 
a telling blow {coll.): an excellent specimen of 
the kind {coll.); tatt'Uag.—adJ. making a rattle: 
smart, lively: strikingly good {coll.). —Also 
adv. —ratt'lebag, a rattle or rattling apparatus: 
one who causes commotion {Scot.); ratt'le- 
brain, -bead, -pate, a shallow, voluble, volatile 
person.—odis. ratt'Ic-brained, -headed, -pated.— 
rattlesnake, a venomous American pit-viper 
(Crotalus) with rattling homy rings on the 
uil; ratt'le-trap, a contemptuous name for any 
apparatus, equipment, finery, bric-&-brac: a 
rickety vehicle: the mouth {slang). [M.E. 
ratelen; cf. Ger. rassein, Du. ratelen, to rattle; 
connection with O.E. plant names hrateie, 
hrmtelwyrt is questioned.] 
rattlia, rattiing. Same as ratlin, 
ratton, rat'n, (now Northern) n. a rat. [Fr. raton.J 
ratty. See rat (1). 

raucle, rSIc'l, {Scot.) adj. rough: vigorous: hale, 
raucous, rd'kes, adf. hoarse, harsh..— adv., rau'- 
eously.— n. rau'cousness.— adJ. rancid {rd'sld; 
txmb), raucous. [L. raucus, hoarse.] 
raught, rdt, oha. pa.t. and pa.p. of reach (1 and 2) 
and rack. , 

rauB {Scott). Same as rawn. 
rannch, rdnsh, {Spens.) v.t. Same as race (6). 
raunge, ron}, an obs. form of range. 

Rauwotiia, rd-wol'fi-a, n. a tropical genus of 
apocynaceous trees and shrubs, of which R. 
serpetalna and other species yield valuable drugs. 
[After the German botanist Leonhard Rauwoff 
(died c. 1600).] 

ravage, rav’U, v./. and v.l. to lay waste: to destroy; 
to pillage.—a. devastation: ruin.—n. rav'ager. 
(Ft. ravager — ravir, to carry off by force—L. 
rqpdre.] 

rave, rSv, v.l, to rage: to talk as if mad, delirious, 
or enraptured.— v.t. to utter wildly.— n. in¬ 
fatuation {slang): extravagant praise {slang ).— 
a»H.'{alaiv) extravagantly enthusiastic: crazy. 
—n. li'ver..— n. and aeff. ri'ving.— adv. ifi- 
viegly. [Perh. O.Fr. raver, which may be—^L. 
nbiri, to rave.] 


rave, rSv, n. a side piece of a wagon. [Ety. 
obwure.] 

rave, rdv. {Scot.) pa.t. of rive, 
ravel, rav'l, v.t. to entangle: to disentangle, un¬ 
twist, unweave, unravdl (usu. with oat). — vJ. to 
become entangled: to be untwisted or unwoven: 
to search (with into; obs.):—pr.p. rav'elliBg: 
pa.t. and pa.p. rav'ellM.— n. a tangle: a broken 
thread.— ns. rav'elling, a ravelled out thread; 
rav'elment. [App. Du. ravelen.] 
ravel bread, rav'l bred, {obs. or dial) n. whole¬ 
meal bread, intermediate between white and 
brown.—Also ravelled bread. [Orig. unknown.] 
ravelin, rav’lin, n. a detached work with two em¬ 
bankments raised before the counterscarp. [Fr.] 
raven, rd'vn, n. a large glossy black species of 
crow.— adj. black as a raven.—rft'ven(’s)-lKme, 
the gristle on the spoon of the brisket, the raven’s 
perquisite in the chase; ri'ven(’B)-duck, fine 
hempen sail-cloth. [O.E. hrrfn; O^. hrpfn.) 
raven, rav'in, n. (same as ravin), n.— v.t. to take 
away by force {obs.): to devour hungrily or 
greedily.—v.i. to prey rapaciously: to be 
intensely hungry: to hunger intensely (for): to 
roam about hungrily after prey.— adi rav'enous, 
plundering; rapacious: voracious: intensely 
hungry.— adv. rav'enously.— n. rav'enousness. 
[O.Fr. ravine, plunder—L. rapina, plunder.] 
raven. See ravin. 

ravin, also raven, ravine, rav'in, n. rapine; prey¬ 
ing: prey {Spens., Mill.).—adi- {Shak.) ravening. 
— v.t. and v.i. same as raven, vh. — adf. rav'in^ 
{Shak.), prob. sated, gorged. [Satne as fore¬ 
going.] 

ravine, r»-vin', n. a deep, narrow gorge.— adi. 
ravined', scored with ravines: trenched. [Fr.,— 
L. rapina, rapine, violence.] 
ravine. See ravin. 

ravioli, rav-i-dl’e, n. little edible paste cases with 
savoury filling. [It., pi. of raviolo.) 
ravish, rav'ish, v.t. to seize or carry away by 
violence: to abduct: to snatch away from sight 
or from the world: to rape: to enrapture.—it. 
rav'isher.— atO. ravishing, delighting to rapture: 
transporting.— adv. ravlshingly.—n. rav'ish- 
ment. [Fr. ravir, ravissant —L. rapire, to seize 
and carry off.] 

raw, rd, adi. not altered from its natural state: 
not cooked or dressed: unwrought: not pre¬ 
pared or manufactured: not refined: not 
corrected: not mixed; having the skin abraded 
or removed (also fig.): showing through the 
skin {Spens.): crude: hard, harsh, cruel: un¬ 
trained; out of condition {Spens.): red and in¬ 
flamed: immature: inexperienced: chilly and 
damp: naked.— n. a skinned, sore, or sensitive 
place: the raw state: that which is raw.— adi. 
raw'isb.— adv. rawly.—n. raw'ness.— adis. raw'- 
bone {Spens.), raw’boaed, with little flesh on the 
bones; gaunt.—raw'head (-and-Uoody-bones), a 
bugbear or pair of bugbears to frighten children. 
— adi- raw'hide, of untanned leather.— n. a rope 
or whip of untanned leather.—^raw material, 
material (often in its natural state) that serves as 
the starting-point of a manufacturing or tech¬ 
nical process; that out of which something is 
made, or makable, or may develop {fig .).—^a 
raw deal, harsh, inequitable treatment. [O.E. 
hreaw;- Du. rauw, O.N. hrSr, Ger. roA.J 

rawn, raun, rdn, (Scot.) n. fish-roe: a female 
fish. [Cf. Dan. ravn, roe.] 

rax, raks, (Scot.) v.t. to stretch: to strain: to 
reach: to reach out, hand.— v.i. to stretch: to 
reach out.—n. a stretch: a strain. [O.E. raxan.) 

ray, rS, n. array (obs.). — v.t. to array (obs.): to 
dress (ohs.): to defile, dirty (Shak.). [array.] 

ray, rS, n. a line along which light or other energy, 
or a stream of particles, is propa^ted: a narrow 
beam: a gleam of intellectual light: a look or 
glance: a radiating line or part: the radially 
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extended firinging outer pert of an inflorescence: 
a supporting spine in a fin.—v./. to radiate: to 
furnish with rays.—v./. to radiate.— aeUs. rayed; 
ray'iess.—ray'-fangu8,8bacteriuni(/4 ctiaomycM) 
that forms radiating threads, some species 
pathogenic. lO.Fr. rais (accus. roi)—^L. radius, 
a rod.] 

ray, rS, n. a snake, thornback, torpedo, or kindred 
flat-bodied eiasmobranch fish. fFr. rate —L. 
raia.] 

ray. Same as re (1). 

rayah, rl'a, n. a non-Mohammedan subject of 
Turkey. [Ar. ra'iyah — ra’d, to pasture.] 
rayle, rayne, old spellings of rail, rain, reign, 
rayon, rd'»n, n- a ray {Speits.): artificial silk (see 
silk). [Fr. rayon, ray.] 
raze, rSx, {Shak.) n. Same as race (3). 
raze, raz, v.t. to graze: to scrap: to erase: to 
slash, cut into ornamental devices: to lay level 
with the ground.— atU- razed. [Fr. raser —L. 
radire, rasum, to scrape.] 

razee, rd-zi', n, a ship cut down by reducing the 
number of decks. [Fr. rasi, cut down.] 
razor, ra'zor, n. a keen-edged implement for 
shaving.— adj. r&'rorable (Shak.), fit to be 
shaved.—ra'zor-back, a sharp ridge: a rorqual: 
a sharp-backed pig.— adJ. sharply ridged.— 
ra'zor-bill, a species of auk, with compressed bill; 
ri'zor-blade; ra'zor-edge. a very fine sharp edge, 
as that on which a balance swings: a critically 
balanced situation: rt'zor-fish, -clam, a lamelli- 
branch mollusc iSolen), with shell like a razor 
handle; rl'zor-shell, its shell, or the animal itself; 
rfi'zor-strop.—Occam’s razor (see Occamism). 
[O.Fr. rasour; see raze (2).] 
razure. Same as rasnre. 

razz, raz, n. raspberry in slang sense.— v.t. and v.t. 
to jeer (at). 

razzia, raz'ya, n. a pillaging incursion. [Fr.,— 
Algerian Ar. ghaziah.] 

razzle-dazzle, raz'l-daz'l, (slang) n. a rowdy frolic 
or spree.—Also razz'le. [App. from dazzle.] 
razzamatazz, raz-z-mz-iaz', n. to-do, hullabaloo, 
re. rd, (mas.) n. the second note of the scale in sol- 
fa notation—also anglicised in spelling as ray. 
[See Aretinian.] 

re, re, (commercial Jargon) prep, concerning. [L. 
in re (abl. of res, thing), in the matter.] 
re, re, n. See ruff (2). 

re-, re'-, pfx. again: again and in a different way 
—used so freely, esp. with verbs, that it is im¬ 
possible to give a full list. [L.] 
reach, rich, v.t. to stretch forth, hold out: to hand, 
pass: to deal, strike: to succeed in touching or 
getting: to arrive at: to extend to: to attain to; 
to get at: totake, snatch, seize (ods.): to stretch, 
lengthen out (obs.). — v.l. to stretch out the hand: 
to extend: to amount: to attain; to succeed in 
going or coming:— pa.t. and pa.p. reached, (obs.) 
raught (rdt).—n. act or power of reaching: ex¬ 
tent of stretch: range, scope: artifice (obs.); a 
stretch or portion between defined limits, as of a 
stream between bends: the distance traversed 
between tacks (naut.): a bay (ods.).— ad). 
reach'abie.— n. reach'er,—p.orO. reach'ing.— adjs. 
reach'less, unattainable; reaefa'-me-down, ready¬ 
made.— n. (often in pi.) rea^-made or second¬ 
hand attire: trousers. [O.E. rican (pa.t. 
rihte, rdhtei pa.p. gerihl); Ger. reichen, to 
reach.] 

reach. Same as retch. 

react, ri’akt’, v.t. to act a second, etc., time, 
react, rl-akt\ v.l. to return an impulse in the 
opposite direction: to act in return: to act with 
mutual effect: to act in resistance: to swing 


back in the opposite direction: to respond to a 
stimulus: to undergo chemical change produced 
by a reagent: loosely, to act, behave.— m. 
reac'tance (elect.), the component of impedance 
due to inductance or capacitance; reac'toat 
(chem.), a substance taking part in a reaction; 
reac'tion, action resisting other action: mutual 
action: an action or change in an opposite 
direction: backward tendency from revolution, 
reform, or progress: response to stimulus: the 
- chemical action of a reagent: a transformation 
within the nucleus of an atom: acidity or 
alkalinity: loosely, feeling or thought aroused 
by, in response to, a statement, situation, person, 
etc.; reac'tionarism; reac'tkmariat.— adj.nux,'- 
tionary, of or favouring reaction.—n. odfe who 
attempts to revert to past political conditions. 
— n. and a^. reac'tionist, reactionary.—v.r. 
reac'tivate, to restore to an activated state.—n. 
reactivi'tiwi,— ad^. reac'tive, of, pertaining to, 
reaction: readily acted upon or responsive to 

stimulus: produced bjr emotiotul stress_ adv. 

reac'tively.— ns. rcac'tiveness, reactivity (ri-ak- 
tiv'l-ny, reactor (ri-ak’tzr), one who or that 
which undergoes a reaction: a device which 
introduces reactance into an electric circuit: a 
container in which a chemical reaction takes 
place: a nuclear reactor (see nucleus).—reaction- 
time, the interval between stimulus and reaction. 
[L.L. reagire, -actum — agire, to do.) 
read, red, v.t. to advise (arch.; see rede): to make 
out: to interpret: to expound: to make known 
(Spens.): to declare: toname(5^ns.): to solve: 
to understand as by interpretation of signs: to 
collect the meaning of: to go over progressively 
with silent understanding of symbols or with 
utterance aloud of words or performance of 
notes: to accept or oflbr os that which the 
writer intended: to learn from' written or 
printed matter: to find recorded: to observe tte 
indication of: to register, indicate: to teach, 
lecture on:- to study: to Impute by inference 
(as to read a meaning into).— v.l. to perform 
the act of reading: to practise mimh reading: 
to study: to find mention: to give the reader an 
impression: to endure the'test of reading: to 
deliver lectures: to have a certain wooing: 
—pa.t. and pa.p. read (red). — n. read (rid), a 
spell of reading: an opportunity of reading 
(Scot.): counsel, a saying, an interpretation 
(Spens.). — ae(/. r^ (red), versed in books: 
learned.— ns. readabil'ity (rid-), read'obleness. 
— adf. read'able, legible; easy to read; interest¬ 
ing without being of highest quality.— adv. 
read'ably.— ns. read'er, one who reads or reads 
much; one who reads prayers in church: a 
lecturer, esp. a higher grade of university 
lecturer: a proof-corrector: one who reads 
and reports on MSS. for a publisher; a reading- 
book: a pocket-book (thieves’ cant); nit- 
ership.—a<^.»read'ing, addicted to reading.— a. 
the action of the verb read: perusal: study of 
books: public or formal recital, esp. of a bill 
before Parliament: the actual word or words 
that may be read in a passage of a text: the 
indication that can be read on from an instru¬ 
ment: matter for reading: lettering: an 
interpretation: a performer’s conception of the 
meaning, rendering—read'ing-book, a book of 
exercises in reading; read'ing-boy (pr/nr.; obs.), ' 
a reader’s assistant; read'ing-desk, a d^ for 
holding a book or paper udiile it is read: a . 
lectern; read'ing-lamp, a lamp for reading by; 
read'ing-Toom, a room for consultation, study, 
or investigation of books in a library; a room 


reabsorb', v.t. readdress', v.t. readmiss'hm, n. 

reabsorp'tion, n. readjust', v.t. readmit', v.f. 

reaccns'twn, v.t. readjust'ment, n, readmitt'ance, n. 

cea^uirs', vJ. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVz-mznt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vlii 
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whh papers, periodicals, etc., resorted to for 
reading: a proof-readers’ room; read'-out, 
output unit of acomputer: data from it, printed, 
or registered on magnetic tape or punched paper 
tape: data from a radio transmitter.—first, 
■ecoad, and third reading, the three successive 
formal readinn of a bill before parliament; 
read between the lines, to detect a meaning not 
expressed; read off, to take as a reading from 
an instrument; read (oneself) in (Church of 
England), to enter into possession of a benefice 
by reading the Thirty-nine Articles: read up, 
to amass knowledge of by reading. [O.E. 
rAdan, to discern, read— rid, counsel.] 

read, red, n, a ruminant’s fourth stomach, the 
abomasum. [O.E. read.] 

ready, red’i, adj. prepared: dressed, attired (ohs.): 
willing: incline: liable: dexterous: prompt: 
ukk: handy: at hand: immediately available: 
irect.— adv. readily (now only in compar. and 
super!., read'ier, read'iest).—n. (usu. with the) 
the position of a firearm ready to be fired: 
ready money \slang): time of, or for, making 
ready {coll.). — v.t. to make {usu. oneself) ready.— 
adv. read'ily.—n. read'iness.— adj. read'y-made, 
made before sale, not made to order.— n. a ready¬ 
made article, esp. a garment.—ready money, 
money ready at hand: cash.— adis. read'y- 
atoney, paying, or for payment, in money on the 
spot: read'y-moneyed, -monied, having, or of the 
nature of, ready money.—^ready reckoner, a 
book of tables giving the value of so many things 
at so much each, and interest on any sum of 
money from a day upwards.— adis. read'y-to- 
eat': read'y-to-wear'; read’y-witted.—make 
FMdy, to dress, put on one's clothes {obs.)i to 
prepare (esp. a forme for printing). [O.E. (ge)- 
ridei cf. Ger. hereit.) 

reaedify. Same as re-^ify. 

reafent, ri-a'Jant, n. a substance with character¬ 
istic reactions, used as a chemical test.— n. 
rei'goncy. (See react.) 

reak, reik, rik, {obs.) n. a prank—usu. in p!. 
reaks, rex (reks), sometimes with an allusion to 
L. rex, king. (Origin obscure.) 

real, ri’el, ri', adi- actually existing: not counterfeit 
or assumed: true: genuine: sincere: authentic: 
peruining to things fixed, as lands or houses 
(/aw).— adv. (coll., U.S., Scot.) really, quite, 
veritably.—«. a real thing: that which is real: a 
realist.—rSali'sable, -x- (or re'). — n. realisl'- 
tion, -z- (or -//-).— v.t. rd'alise, -Ue, to make real, 
or as if real: to bring into being or act; to 
accomplish: to convert into real property or 
money: to obtain, as a possession: to feel 
stronvy: to comprehend completely: to bring 
home to one’s own experience: to provide a 
detailed artistic version of music where* the 
composer has (as he often did in the 17th and 
18th centuries) left much to be filled in by the 
performer: to provide the drawings for an 
animated cartoon.— n. ri'alisesb -a-.— adj. re'- 
alising, -z-.— ns. rl'alism, the mediaeval doctrine 
that general terms stand for real existences— 
opp. to nominalism: the doctrine that in external 
peicqstion the objects immediately known are 
real existences: the tendency to look to, to 
accept, or to represent things as they really are 
(oftm in their most ignoble aspect): literalness 
and precision of detail, with the effect of reality: 
the taking a practical view in human problems; 
r8'aliat.--W. rMist'ic, pertaining to the realists 


or to realism: life-like.—adv. rdaliet'kalfy,^— n. 
reality (ri-aVt-ti, or rd-), the state or fact of 
being real: that which is real and not imaginary: 
truth: verity: the fixed permanent nature of 
real property (/aw).— adv. ri'ally, in reality: 
actually: in truth.— ns. rC'alness; re'aiae 
(Milt.), sincerity, honesty; rS'altor ((7.5.; 
irregularly formed), an agent for the buying and 
selling of landed property; rS'alty (law), land, 
with houses, trees, minerals, etc., thereon: 
the ownership of, or property in, lands—also 
real estate.— adj. re'al-estate', concerned with or 
dealing in property in land.—real image (see 
image); real numbw, any rational or irrational 
number; real presence (see presence); real 
school (Cer. real.sehule, rd-al'shdS'b), a German 
school teaching modern languages, science, and 
technical subjects, not classics—highest grade 
being the real gymnasium (Cer. realgymnasium, 
ra-dl‘glm~nd’zi-dbm), opp. to the gymnasium 
proper, or classical school.—for real (slang), in 
reality: intended to be carried out or put into 
effect; the real Mackay, McCoy, the genuine 
article, esp. good whisky (the expression has 
been variously explained). [L.L. redlis —L. 
res, a thing.) 

real, re'»l, (obs.) adj. royal.— n. re'alty (obs.), 
royalty.—^real tennis, royal tennis, or tennis 
properly so called, not lawn-tennis. [O.Fr., 
—L. re galls, royal.) 

real, rH-al', re'el, n. a quarter of a peseta: a 
former Spanish coin, one-eighth of a dollar. 
See also reis. [Sp.,—L. rigalLs, royal.) 

realgar, ri-al'gar, -gar, n. a bright r^ monoclinic 
mineral, arsenic monosulphide. [Mediaeval 
L.—Ar. rahi-al-ghdr, powder of the mine or 
cave.) 

realign, re-»-ltn', v.t. to align afresh; to group or 
divide on a new basis.— n. realign'ment. [Pfx. 
re-.) 

really, re-a-li', (ob.s.) v.t. to rally: (Speer, reallie) 
to form anew. [Obs. Fr. realier^rattier: see 
rally.) 

realm, re/m, earlier reame, rem, n. a kingdom: a 
domain, province, region.— adj. realm'iess. 
[O.Fr. realme —hypothetical L.L. regatimen —L. 
regalls, royal.) 

realpolitik, rd-bl'po-li-tek', (Ger.) practical poli¬ 
tics. 

ream, rim, n. 20 quires: (in pi.) a large quantity 
(coll.). —printer’s ream, 516 sheets of paper. 
[Ar. rizmah, a bundle.) 

ream, rem, (Scat.) n. cream: froth.— v.l. to cream: 
to froth: to overflow.— v.t. to skim.— 
ream'ing (Scot.), foaming: brimming; ream'y 
(Scot.). (O.E. riam.] 

ream, rem, v.t. to enlarge the bore of.— n. ream'er. 
a rotating instrument for enlarging, shaping, or 
finishing a bore.—ream'ing-bit. (Apparently 
O.E. rpman, to open up, to make room— r&m, 
room.) 

reame, rem, (Spens., etc.) n. See realm. 

reanimate, re-an'I-mal, v.t, to restore to life: to 
infuse new life or spirit into.—v.t. to revive.— n. 
reanimft'tion. (Pfx. re-.] 

reonswer, ri-Sn'sar, (Shak.) v.t. to be equivalent to. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

reap, rep, v.t. to cut down, as grain: to clear by 
cutting a crop: to derive as an advantage or 
reward.— n. reap'er, one who reaps: a reaping- 
machine.—reap'ing-hook, a sickle; reap'ing- 
machine, a machine for cutting grain; reap'- 


rtadopt', Y.I. 
rladop'ooii, n. 
rtadvance’, n., v.t., v.l. 
wMHee', v.r., v.l. 
rfafibas', v.l. 
rtafllnai'tion, n. 


riaJIor'est, v t. 
rCafforesti'tion, n. 
rlall'ocate, v.t. 
rialiodl'tioa, n. 
riallot’, v.t. 
riallot'ment, n. 


ri-aily', v.t, and v.t. 
rC-al'ter, v.t. 
rCamend', v.t. 
rtamend'ment, n. 
rfoanex', v.t. 
rCaonexfi'tian, n. 


fBle,Jdr: mi, hdr (her); mine; mdte,/br: mSte; mSSn,fdM; tOlen (then) 
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■ilTM* money paid in jcomaiutation for lervice 
in reaping. [O.E. ripen or rlpan.] 

rear, rir, n. the back or hindmost part or position, 
eseecialiy of an nrmy or fleet; a position behind: 
a latrine {sU/ngy.—ani. placed behind: hinder.— 
v.t. (Bunyan) to attack in the rear.— a4is. rear'* 
most, last of all; rear'ward, rcre'waid, in or 
toward the rear.— adv. backward: at the back. 
— n. (arch.) rear: rear-guard (partly from 
A^.Fr. rerewarde). —rear-ad'mirai, an ofRcer next 
below a vice-admiral—orig. one in command of 
the rear; rear'-arch, -doree, -dos, -dorter (see 
rere-); rear'-guard (O.Fr. rereguarde), the rear 
of an army: a body of troom protecting it; 
rear'-lamp, -light, a light carried at the back of a 
vehicle; rear'-rank; rear'view-mirror, a mirror 
that shows what is behind a vehicle.—bring 
up the rear, to come last (in a procession, etc.). 
[Aphetic for arrear; also partly from O.Fr. rere 
(Fr. arriere).] 

rear, rer, v.t. to raise, cause or help to rise: to set 
up: to originate, to bring into being (5pe/ir.): to 
erect: to build up: to lift up or off: to hold up: 
to take up; to take away (5penr.); to bring up: 
to breed and foster: to rouse: to stir up: to dis¬ 
lodge from covert.— v.L to rise on the hind-legs. 
— n. rear'er.—rear'horse, a praying insect (from 
its attitude). (O.E. riran, to raise, causative of 
risen, to rise.] 

rear, rer, adl- (now obs. or dial.; see rare (2)) 
lightly cooked—orig. applied to eggs.— ad/s. 
rear'-boiled; rear'-roast'ed. [O.E. hrer.] 

rear. Same as rare (3). 

rearmouse. Same as reremouse. 

reason, re'zn, n. ground, support, or justification 
of an act or belief: a premise, esp. when placed 
after its conclusion: a motive or inducement: 
an underlying explanatory principle: a cause: 
the mind’s power of drawing conclusions and 
determining right and truth: the exercise of this 
power: sanity: conformity to what is fairly 
to be expected or called for: moderation: fair 
treatment, e.g. satisfaction by a duel, or doing 
one's fair share in drinking: a remark, a senten¬ 
tious saying (Shak.): proportion (Spens.). — v.i. 
to exercise the faculty of reason: to deduce 
inferences from premises: to argue: to debate: 
to converse (Shak.). — v.t. to examine or discuss: 
to debate: to think out: to set fcirth logically: 
to bring by reasoning.—<a(f. rea'sonable, endowM 
with reason: rational; acting according to 
reason; agreeable to reason: just: not excessive: 
moderate— adv. (now illit.) reasonably.— n. 
rea'sonableness.— adv, rea'sonably.— adi. rca'- 
Boned, argued out.— ns. rea'soner; rea'soning.— 
adf. rea'sonless.—by reason of, on account of: 
in consequence of; do one reason (obs.), to give 
one the satisfaction of a duel: to drink without 
shirking: no reason but (Shak.), no reason for it 
being otherwise, hence, no possible alternative; 
principle of sufficient reason, that nothii^ 
happens without a sufficient reason why it 
should be as it is and not otherwise; pure 
reason, reason absolutely independmt of 


experience. [Fr. raison—L, ratlSt •dhds — 
reri, rdius, to think.] 

reassure, ri-a-shdSr’, v,t. to assure anew: to re¬ 
insure: to give confidence to: to confirm.— ns. 
raassur'ance; reassur'er.— adi. reassur'ing.— 

adv. reassur'ingly. [Pfx. re-.] 
reast, reest, reist, rfst, v.i. to become rancid (esp. 
of bacon)>—n. reast'iness, etc.-^mf/. reast'y, etc. 
[ME. rest, reest, rancid.] 
reast. Same as reest (2). 
reata, riata, ri-a'ta, n. a lariat. [Sp.] 
reate, ret, n. water-crowfoot. [Origin .obscure.] 
Reaumur, rd-6-mUr, adj. of a thermometer or 
thermometer scale, having the freezing-point of 
water marked 0° and boiling-point 80°. [From 
the French physicist, R. A. F. de Riaanur 
(1683-1757), who introduced the scale.] 
nave, also (orig. Scot.) reive, v.t. and v.i. to 
plunder: to rob:— pa.t. and pa.^. reft (obs. 
raft).—fi. reav'er, reiv'er. [O.E. riafian, to rob; 
cf. Ger. rquben, to rob.] 

reback, re-bak', v.t. to put a new back on. [Pfx. 
re-.] 

rebarbative, ri-bdrb's-tiv, adi. repellent. [Fr. 
rebarbatif—barbe, beard.] 
rebate, rl-bat', v.t. to reduce: to abate: to dull: 
to blunt to diminish by removal of a pro¬ 
jection (her.).— n. (or re') discount: repayment 
or drawback—n. reb&te'ment, abatement: 

reduction: discount: a narrowing (B.). [Fr. 
rabatire, to beat back—^pfx. re- and abattre, to 
abate.] 

rebate, rab'it. Same as rabbet, 
rebato, rs-bb'td, (Shak.) n. a stiff collar or support 
for a ruff.—Also reba'ter, raba'to. [Fr. rmat.] 
Rebecca, ri~bek'9, n. a leader of those who demol¬ 
ished toll-gates in the Rebecca riots in Wales 
from 1843.— ns. Rebecc'aism; Rebccc'aite. 
[In allusion to Gen. xxiv. 60.] 
rebecca-eureka, rl-bek'a-u-re'ks, n. a secondary- 
radar system in which the interrogating installa¬ 
tion is in an aircraft and the fixed beacon 
responder on the ground, 
rebeck, rebec, re’bek, n. a mediaeval instrument 
of the viol class shaped like a mandoline. [O.Fr. 
rebec —Ar. rebib, rabSb (change of ending un¬ 
explained); other forms occur in European 
languages, including, in M.E., ribibe, rlblble.] 
rebel, reb'(»)l, n. one who rebels: one who resents 
and resists authority or grievous conditions.— 
adi- rebellious.— v.i. (ri-bel') to renounce the 
authority of the laws and government, or to take 
up arms and openly oppose them: to oppose any 
authority: to revolt: to offer opposition: to feel 
repugnance:— pr.p. rebell'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
rebelled'.— ns. reb'eldom; rebell'er (now rare) 
— adv. reb'el-lUte (Shak). — n. rebell'ion (-yen), 
act of rebelling: revolt.— a^. nbeiriotts, en¬ 
gaged in rebellion: charactenstic of a rebel or 
rebellion: inclined to rebel: refractory.— adv. 
rebell'iously.^it. rebell'iousness. [Fr. rebeOe 
—L. rebelUs, insurgent—pfx. re-, belbm, war.] 
rebellow, ri-bel'6, (Spens.) v.i. to bellow in return: 
to echo back a loud noise. [Pfx. re-]. 


liappar'el, v.t. 
riappear', v.i. 
riappear'aiice, n. 
rtapplicb'tion, n. 
riawly', v.i. 
riappoint', v.t. 
rtap^int'ment, n. 
rSappor'tion, v.t. 
rCappor'tionment, n. 
rbapprais'al, n. 
rte^taise', v.r. 
rtawraise'ment, n. 
rCapprais'er, n. 


riarise', v.i. 
rtarm', v.t. and v.i. 
rtarm'ament, n. 
rtarrange', v.r. 
rCarranga'ment, n. 
riarrast', n. and v.t. 
rfiascend', v.r. and v.i. 
rtescen'sion, n. 
rtascent', n. 
riassem'blage, n. 
rtassem'Me, v.t. and v.i. 
rtassem'bly, n. 
rtasseit', v.f. 


ifaaser'tion, n. 
reassess', v.r. 
rSassess'ment, n. 
reassign', v./. 
reassign'meut, n. 
reassume', v.f. 
reassump'tion, n. 
reattaia', v.r. 
rCaw^e', v.l, and vi. 
reawak'an, v4. and v.l. 
reawak'eaing, n. 
rtitaptise', -ize', v.t. 
rebap'tism, n. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ets-ment; for certain sounds in forrign words, see p. viii 
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leUd, rg-bW, v.r. and vJ. to bid asain, esp. {hrid$(e) 
on the same suit as a previous bid.— n. a renewed 
bid, esp. on one's former suit. [lYx. re>.] 
rebiiih, ri-bUrth', a. reincarnation: revival of, e.g. 
an interest: spiritual renewal. [Pfx. i«-.] 
rebite, rS-bit', v.r. to freshen (a blate) by a new 
application of acid. [Pfx. re*.] 
reboant, reb'd^nt, ad}, rebellowing: loudly re* 
sounding.—n. reboft'tion. [L. rebo&m, -antis, 
pr.p. of rebodre — re, again, boSre, to cry aloud.] 
reborc, ri’bdr', -b6r% v.t. to bore again (the 
cylinder of a car engine) so as to clear it.—^Also n. 
[Nx. r«*.] 

reborn, ri-bdrn', p.ad}. bom again {q.v.). 
rebound, ri'bownd', p.adi- given a new binr*' 
[Pfk. re*, bound (1).] 

rebound, rl-bownd', v.i. to bound back from 
collision: to spring back (.lit. and fig.): to 
re-echo: td recover quickly after a setback.— v.t. 
to throw back: to re-echo.—n. (re') act of re¬ 
bounding.—on the rebound, after bouncing: while 
reacting against a setback, disappointment, etc. 
[Fr. rebondiri see bound (3).] 
rdiuff, ri-buf, n. a blowing back (Milt.): a 
sudden check: unexpected refusal: snub.—v.r. 
to blow back: to check: to repulse: to snub. 
[O.Fr, rebqffe —It. ribqffb, a reproof—It. ri- 
(••L. re-), back, buffo, puff.] 
r^ke, ri-bSk', v.t. to check, restrain, beat back 
(obs.y. to put to shame (nrcA.): to reprove 
sternly.— n. a check (o6r.): a putting to shame 
(obs.y. a reproach: stem reproof, reprimand.— 
adls. r^fik'abie; rebuke'ful.— adv. rebuke'* 

fuUy.— n. reb&k'er.— adv. rebOk'ingly-. [A.Fr. 
ranker (O.Fr. rebucher) —pfx. re*, bucher, to 
strike.] 

nbns, ri'bis, n. an enigniatical representation of a 
name by pictures punningly representing parts of 
the worn, as in a puzzle or a coat of arms:— pi. 
le'bnses. [L. ribus, by things, abl. pi. of res, 
thing.] 

rabut,ri*hur', v.r. todriveback: to repel: to meet 
in argument or proof: to refute.— v.i. to recoil 
(Spens.y. to return an answer (law)-. — pr.p. 
rebutt'ing: paJ. and pa.p. rebutt'ed.— adj. 
rebutt'al^.— ns. rebutt'al; rebutt'er. [O. Fr. 
reboter, rebouter, rebuter, to repulse; sec butt.] 
recalcitrate, rl-kal'si-tr&t, v.t. and v.i. to kick back. 
— v.i. to have repugnance: to be refractory.—n. 
recal'citrance, repugnance or opposition; re¬ 
fractoriness.— ad}, recai'citrant, refractory: ob¬ 
stinate in opposition. — n. a re^citrant person. 
—a. recalcitrft'tion. [L. recalcitrare, to kick 
back— calx, colds, the heel.] 
recalesce, re-kal-es', v.t. to show anew a state of 
glowing heat.— n. recales'cence (phys.), the re¬ 
newed glowing of iron at a certain stage of 
cooling from white-heat. [L. re-, a^n, 
ealiscire, to grow hot.] 

recall (rarely recal), ri-koV, v.r. to call back: to 
command to return: to bring back as by a 
summons: to remove from office: to revoke; 
to call back to mind.— n. act, power, or possi¬ 
bility of recalling or of revoking: a signal or 
order to return: the calling back of a performer 
to the stage or platform by applause: a right of 
electors to dismiss an offktai by a vote: remem¬ 
brance of things learned or experienced, esp. in 
the phrase total recall, (power of) remembering 
accurately in full detail.— adi. recall'able, 
capable of being recalled.— n. recai(l)'ment. 
[Pfx. re*.] 

recant, ri-kant', v.r. to retract.—v./. to revoke a 
former declaration: to unsay what has been 
said, esp. to declare one’s renunciation of one’s 
former religious belief.—nr. recantft'tion (r#-); 

vfbilid', vJ, 
i tMoo ni', V.I. 
xlblon'twi, vJ. 


recant'er (r/-). [L. „recantSre, to revoke— 

cantare, to sing, to charm.] 
recap, ri-kap'. Short for recimitulate and 
recapitulation. 

recapitulate, re-ks-pit'H-lat, v.t. to go over again 
the chief points dT: to go through in one’s own 
life-histc^ the stages of.— n. recapitSli'tion, act 
of recapitulating: summing up: the final repeti¬ 
tion of the subjects in sonata form after develop¬ 
ment.— at^s. recapit'flIStive; recapit'Glatory, 
repeating again; of the nature of a recapitula¬ 
tion. [L. recapituldre, -Stum — re-, again, 
•'anltulum, heading, chapter— caput, head.] 

: .'.ption, ri-kap’shen, n. reprisal: taking back 
by peaceable means of goods, wife, or children 
from one who has no right to detain them (law). 
[Pfx. re-.] 

recapture, re-kap'char, v.t. to capture back, as a 
prize from a captor: to recover by effort.— n. 
act of retaking: recovery: a thing recaptured. 
— ns. recap'tor; recap'turer. [Pfx. re-.] 
recast, re-kast', v.t. to cast or mould anew: to 
reconstruct: to compute anew:—po.r. and pa.p. 
recast'.— n. (rS'kast, re-kast') shaping anew: 
that which has been shaped anew. [Pfx. re-.] 
recce, rek'l, (mil.) n. reconnaissance, 
recede, ri-sed', v.i. to go back, go farther off, 
become more distant (lit. and fig.)’ to go, 
draw, back (from; lit. and fig.): to differ (from; 
arch.): to grow less, decline: to bend or slope 
backward; to give up a claim, renounce a 
promise, etc.— ad}. leced'ing. [L. recedire, 
recissum — re-, back, cidfre, to go, yield.] 
re-cede, recede, rS'sfd', v.t. to cede again or back. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

receipt, ri-sit', n. receiving: place of receiving: 
capacity (obs.): a written acknowledgment of 
anything received: that which is received; a 
recipe, esp. in cookery: anything prepared after 
a recipe (oA.r.). — v.t. to mark as paid. [O.Fr. 
receite, recete (Fr. recette) —L. recepta, fern, 
pa.p. of recipire, to receive, with p restored after 
L.] 

receive, ri-sev', v.t. to take, get, or catch, usu. 
more or less passively; to have given or delivered 
to one: to experience: to take in or on: to 
admit; to accept: to meet or welcome on 
entrance: to harbour; to await in resistance: to 
experience, or learn of, and react towards: to 
accept as authority or as truth: to take into the 
body; to reset: to be acted upon by, and 
transform, electrical signals.— v.i. to be a reci¬ 
pient: to participate in communion: to receive 
signals: to hold a reception of visitors.— ns. 
receivabil'ity, receiv'ablenesa.— adj. receiv'able. 
— H. receiv'al (rare). — atfi. received', generally 
accepted.— ns. receiv'er, one who receives: an 
officer who receives taxes: a person appointed 
by a court to manage property under litigation, 
receive money, etc.: one who receives stolen 
goods: a vessel for receiving the products of 
distillation, or for containing gases (chem.): the 
glass vessel of an air-pump in which the vacuum 
is formed; an instrument by which electrical 
signals are transformed into audible or visual 
form, as a telephone receiver: a receiving-set; 
receiv'eiship.— n. and acf}. receiv'ing.—Received 
(Standard) English, the English of the pubim 
schools and of those in what is called society; 
Received Pronunciation, pronunciation of this; 
receiv'er-gen'eral, an officer who receives 
revenues; receiv'ing-house, a depot: a house 
where letters, etc., are left for transmission: 
receiv'ing-oiiice, a branch post-office for receipt 
of letters, etc.; recciv'ing-<mer, an order putting 
a receiver in temporary possession of a debtor’s 


idbMl', v.t. and V.I. ribnOd', v.t. 

rCbrace', v.i. ribur'y, v.t. 

ribroad'caat, v.t. and n. rCcal'cuiate, v.t. 
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estate, pending bankruptcy proceedings; receiv'> 
ing-room, a room where patients, inmates, etQ., 
are received: receiv'ing^et, apparatus for 
receiving wireless communications; recciv'ing- 
■hip', a stationary ship for navid recruits. 
[A.Fr. reeelvre (Fr. recevoir) —L. rectpire, 
receptum — re-, back, eapire, to take.] 

recense, rl-sens’, v.t. to revise critically.—n. 
recen'sion, a critical revision of a text; a text 
established by critical revision: a review. [L. 
reeensid, Snis — re-, again, and censire, to value, 
to assess.] 

recent, re’sant, atfj- of late origin or occurrence: 
fresh: modern: (cap.) of the present geological 
period—Post-Glacial.— n. rS'cency.—re¬ 
cently.— n, re'centness. [L. rcc#fu, recenlis.] 

recept, re'sept, n. an image or idea formed by 
repeated similar perceptions.— n. receptacle 
{ri-sep'ta-kl\ also, as Shak., res'ip-ts-kt), that in 
which anything is or may be received or stored: 
the enlarged end of an axis bearing the parts of a 
flower or the crowded flowers of an inflores¬ 
cence: in flowerless plants a structure bearing 
reproductive organs, spores, or gemmae.— a^. 
receptacuiar ires-lp-lak'H-br). —r. receptac'ulum, 
a receptacle:— pi. receptac'ula.— ft, receptibil'ity 
(ri-).—adi. recept'iWe, capable of receiving.— ns. 
reception (fi-sep'shan), the act, fact, or manner of 
receiving or of being received; taking in: act or 
manner of taking up signals: a formal receiving, 
as of guests: treatment on coming: capacity for 
receiving (Milt.); recep'tionist, one employ^ to 
receive callers, hotel-guests, patients, customers, 
or the like, and make arrangements.— adj. 
recep'tive, capable of receiving: quick to receive 
or take in esp. (Jig.) ideas; pertaining to recep¬ 
tion or receptors.— ns. recep'tiveness, receptivity 
(res-ep-tiv’i-tl); recep'tor, a receiver: an organ 
adapted for reception of stimuli.—recep'tion- 
order, an order for the reception and detention 
of a person in a mental hos{)ital; recep'tion- 
room, a room for formki receptions: any public 
room in a house. [L. recipSre, receptum, to 
receive.] 

recess, rises', n. a going back or withdrawing: 
retirement: seclusion: remission of business: 
part of a room formed by a receding of the wall; 
a niche or alcove: an indentation: a retired 
spot: a nook: a sinus or depression.—y.r. to 
make a recess in: to put into a recess.—v.i. to 
adjourn.—ad/, recessed'.— ns. recession (risesh'- 
an), act of receding: withdrawal; the state of 
being set back: a slight temporary decline in 
trade; recessional (ri-sesh’an-al), hymn sung 
during recession or retirement of clergy and 
choir after a service.— adjs. recess'ional; reces¬ 
sive (ses’), tending to recede: of an ancestral 
character, apparently suppressed in cross-bred 
offspring in favour of the alternative character 
in the other parent, though it may be transmitted 
to later generations (Mendelism): of accent, 
tending to move toward the beginning of the 
word.— adv. recess'ively.— n. recess'iveness.—^re¬ 
cessed arch, one arch within another. [Sre 
recede.] 

recession, ri’sesh'an, n. a ceding again or back. 
IPfx. re-.] 

Rechabite, rek'a-blt, n. a descendant of Jonadab. 
son of Rechab, who did not drink wine or dwell 
in houses (Jer. xxxv. 6-7): a tout abstainer from 
intoxicating drinks, esp. a member of the order 
so named: a tent-dwetler.—n. Reefa'abitism. 

rdchauffd, rP-shd'fP, n. a warmed-up dish: a fresh 
concoction of old material. [Fr.] 

reefaeat, ri-chit', rechate, rt-chat', (Shak.) n. a 
hom-call to assemble hounds.— v.l. to sound 
the recheat. [O.Fr. rocketer, rachater, to re¬ 
assemble.] 


recberdid, rasher'sh6, ad}, caireftilly chosen: 
particulariy choice: rare or exotic. [Fr.J 
rechlesse. rech'tts, (Spens.) adf. Same as reckless, 
recidivism, rl-sld'i-vizm, n. the habit of relapsing 
into crime.— n. ncid'ivist. [Fr. rieidivlsmi —^L. 
reeitBvus, falling back.) 

recipe, res'i-pt, n. directions for making some¬ 
thing, esp. a food or drink: a prescription: a 
method laid down for achieving a desired end 
pi. rec'ipes. [L. recipe, take, imper. of recipire.] 
recipient, ri-slp'i-ant, aiy. receiving: receptive.— 
n. one who or that which receives.—lu. racip'- 
ience, recip'iency, a reception: receptivity. [L. 
reclplins, sntls, pr.p. of recipire, to receive.] 
reciprocal, risip'rS-kl, add- acting in return: 
mutual: complementary: inverse: altemating: 
interchangeable: giving and receiving or given 
and received: expressing mutuality (gram.): re¬ 
flexive.—fi. that which is reciprocal: the multi¬ 
plier that gives unity (ma/A.).— n. rec^rocaU^ 
(-kal'i-ti). — adv. recip'locally.— n. recm'rocant, 
a differential invariant.—v.f. recip'rocite, to give 
and receive mutually: to requite: to intpi^ 
change: to alternate.— v.l. to move backward 
and forward: to make a return or interehange 
(coll.). — n. reciproc&'tion.—od/. recip'iocitive, 
characterised by or inclined to reciprocation.— 
ns. recip'roefttm, one who or that which recipro¬ 
cates: a double-acting steam-engine; reciino- 
city (res-i-pros'i-ti), mutual relation: concession 
of mutual privileges or advantages, esp. mutual 
tariff concessions.—rccip'rocating-en'gine, an 
engine in which the piston moves to and fro in 
a straight line. [L. reciprocus.j 
recision, ri-sizh'an, n. cutting back (obs.) : rescind¬ 
ing. [L. recisid, -ants — recidire, to cut off.] 
recite, ri-si(', v.t. to repeat from memory: to 
declaim: to read aloud (rare): to narrate: to 
give (the detaib of): to repeat to a teacher, be 
heard a lesson in (U.S.). — v.i. to give a recitation: 
to repeat, or be heard, b lesson (U.S.). — ns. reef'- 
tal, .act of reciting: setting forth; enumeration: 
narration: a public performance of music, usu. 
by one performer, or one composer, or of some 
particular character: that part of a deed which 
recites the circumstances (law)’, recitation (res-l- 
td'shan), act of reciting: a piece for declaiming: 
the repeating or hearing of a prepared lesson 
(U.S.): hence a lesson gmerally (l/.£.); recitA'- 
tionist, a declaimer; recitative (-ta-tiv') or (It.) 
recitativo (re-slt-d-ti'vO or ra-chi-tS-ti'vff), a 
style of song resembling speech in its succession 
of tones and freedom from melodic form: a 
passage to be sung in this manner.— ad}, in the 
style of recitative.— n. reciter (ri-sit'ar). —redtA'- 
tion-room (U.S.), a classroom; recit'iag-oote, 
the note on which, in a Gregorian chant, the 
greater part of a verse is sung. [L. recitare — 
citare, -Stum, to call.] 

reck, rek, (usu. with a negative) v.t. to care, 
desire (with/n^R.; arch.): to care about, heed: 
(used impers.) to concern.— v.i. (usu. with pf) to 
care, concern oneself: (used impers.) to matter* 
— pa.t. and pa.p. recited, obs. or arch, rau^t, rdt. 
—R. care: heed.—ad/, reck'less, careless: heed¬ 
less of consequences: rash.—adv. reck'leHly.— 
R. reck'lessness.—what reck? (Scot.), what does ft 
matter? [O.E. reccan, rican; cf. O.H.G. ruoh, 
care, Oer. ruchlos, regardless.] 
reckan, rek'an, (Scott, ostensibly Cumberland 
dial.) od/. or pa.p. perh. racked or ricked, 
reckling, rek'ling, n. the weakest, smallest, or 
youn^;^ of a litter or family.— ad}, puny. 
[Origm obscure.] 

reckon, rek'n, -an, v.t. to enumerate (arcA.): to 
count; to calculate (often with iq>): to include 
(in an account): to place or class; to estimate, 
judge to be: to think, believe, suppose, or 


rScen'tre, v.t. 


rAdiarge', v.r. 


riebrist'en, v.t. 
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expect; to attribute (to; oreft.)*—to calcu¬ 
late: to judge: to go over or settle accounts 
(with): to concern oneself (with): to count or 
rely (on, upon).— ms. reck'oner; reck'oniag, 
counting: calculation, esp. of a ship’s position: 
a tavern bill: settlement of accounts: judgment. 
(O.E. gereeer^oH, to explain; Ger. recAnen.j 
reclaim, rt-klim’, v.t. orig. to call back (as a 
hawk): to win back: to win from evil, wildness, 
waste, submersion: {rt-M&m') to claim back.— 
V./. irl-klUm') to exclaim in protest: to appeal 
(Scots law). —# 1 . recall: possibility of reform.— 
atf/. redaim'ablo.—odv. reclaim'ably. [O.Fr. re- 
clamer —L. recldmUre.] 

reclamation, rek-b-mi'shan, n. act of reclaiming: 
state of being reclaimed. [L. redSmUtid, -onls — 
reeUnUbre—cISm&re, to cry out.] 
idclame, r&kl&m, n. art or practice by which 

( lublicity or notoriety is secured: publicity. 
Fr.j 

rociine, rl-klln', v.r. to lay on the back: to incline 
or bend (properly backwards).—v./. to lean in a 
recumbent position, on back or side: (of the 
plane of a sundial) to make an angle with the 
vertical: to rely (on, upon).— adj. or adv. (Milt.) 
recumbent.— aeU- nclinate (rek'll-nSt), bent 
down or back—n. recUni'tion (rek-ll-), reclining: 
bending back: angle of a dial with the vertical. 
—adl. redined', recumbent: reclinate.— n. 
recU'ner.— adJ. tecU'iiiiig. [L. recHnare, •atum — 
elii^e, to bend.) 

recluse, rl-kISos', adl. enclosed, as an anchorite: 
secluded: retired: solitaiy.—n. a religious 

devotee who lives shut up in a cell: one who 
lives retired from the world.— adv. recluse'ly.—ns. 
rechise'iwBS, seclusion from society: retirement; 
reclusion (-kldo'zlun), religious seclusion: the 

life of a recluse: seclusion in prison_ aeff. 

reclu'sive (-slv), of seclusion.— n. reclu'sory, a 
recluse’s cell. IL. redRsus, pa.p. of reclOtUre, to 
open, in later Latin, shut away— re-, bacl^, away, 
CMiuwre.l 

recogdae, -ise, rek'ag-nlz, v.t. to know again: to 
identify as known or experienced before: to 
show sign of knowing (a person): to see, 
acknowl^TC, tlie fact of: to acknowledge (that): 
to acknowledge the validity of (a claim): to 
acknowledge the status or le^lity of (e.g. a 
government): to reward (meritorious conduct).— 
atO- recognls'able, -a- (or rek'). — adv. recog- 
nia'aldy, -x- (or rek'). — ns. recognisance, -z- (ri- 
Aog'fii-zaiu), a recognition: acknowledgment: a 
token (arch.)', (rl-kon'i-zans) a legal obligation 
entered into before a magistrate to do, or not to 
do, some particular act: money pledged for the 
perfbmuuice of such an obligation; recogidser, 
-X- (rek'ag-niz-ar, or -nir'ar); recognition (rek- 
ag-n/sA'en), act of recognising: state of being 
recognised: acknowledgment: acknowledg¬ 
ment of status: a sign, token, or indication of 
recognising: a return of the feu to the superior 
(Scots law). — adjs. recognitive (rt-kog’), recog'- 
nhory. [L. recognoscire and O.Fr. reconolstre, 
recoHoiss-i see cognosce, cognition.) 
recoil, rl-koW (Spens. recoyle, recule, recuile), 
v.t. (o6s.) to force back.— v.i. to retreat, fall back 
(uren.): to revert (ohx.): to start back: to stag¬ 
ger back: to shrink in horror, etc.: to rebound: 
to kick, as a gun: to degenerate (Shak.). — n. 
retreat (arch.): a starting or springing back: 


rebound: the kick of a gun: change in motion 
of a particle caused by ejection of anothw 
particle, or (sometimes) by a collision (nucleo- 
Rtci)—n. recoil'er.—recoil escapement (same 
as anchor escapement). [Fr. reculer — cul—h,' 
cRlus, the hinder parts.) 

recollect, rek-al-ekt', v.t. to recall to memosy: to 
remember, esp. by an effort: to absorb in 
mystical contemplation: to recall to the matter 
in hand, or to composure or resolution (usu. 
re/I.). — n. (rek') a Franciscan friar of a reformed 
branch, aiming at detachment from creatures 
and recollection in God.—Also (Fr.) r^collet 
(rd-kol-u). — adf. recoUect'ed.— adv. recollect'edly. 
— ns. recollect'edness; recollec'tien (reA-), act 
or power of recollecting: a memory, reminis¬ 
cence: a thing rmnembered: mystical contem¬ 
plation.— atfj. recolicc'tive.—recollected terma 
(Shak.), variously explained as known by heart, 
picked, studied, wanting spontaneity. {L. 
recoUtgire, to gather again or gather up— 
colllgdre; see collect.) 

recollect, re-collect, re’kol-ekt', v.t. to collect 
(obs.)'. to gather together again: to summon 
up: to bring back again (Milt.). (Partly 
recollect (1); partly pfx. re- and collect.) 
recomfort, rl-kum'fart, (arch.) v.t. to comfort: to 
console: to reinvigorate: to refresh.— adf. re- 
com'fortless (Spens.), comfortless.— n. recom'- 
forture (Shak.), consolation. [Pfx. re-.] 
recomimnd, rek-»-mend', v.t. to commend, com¬ 
mit, or consign: to commend or introduce as 
suitable for acceptance, favour, appointment, or 
choice: to make acceptable: to advise: to 
inform (Shak.). — adl- recommend'able.— adv. re¬ 
commend'aUy. — n. recommend&'tion. — adj. 

recommend'atory.— n. recommend'er. [Pfx. re-.] 
recompense, rek'am-pera, v.t. to return an equi¬ 
valent to or for: to repay.— n. (formerly recom- 
pence) return of an equivalent: that which is so 
returned: requital. [O.Fr. recompenser —L. 
compfnsare, to compensate.) 
reconcile, rek'an-sil, v.t. to restore or bring back 
to friendship or union: to bring to agreement or 
contentment: to pacify: to make, or to prove 
consistent; to admit or restore to membership of 
a church: to adjust or compose: to regain, 
conciliate (Spens.) : to reconsecrate (a desecrated 
holy place).—it. rcc'oncilability (or -sil'). — a^. 
rec'oncilable (or -sil’). —n.'rec'oncilableness (or 
-sll'). — adv. rec'oncilably (or -sil'). — ns. rec'on- 
cilement (or -sil’); rec'onciier; reconcilii'tion 
(-sll-). — adj. reconciliatory (-sll'i-a-iar-i). [L. 
reconciliare, -dtum — conciliare, to call together.) 
recondite, ri-kon'dit, rek'an-dit, adi- hidden: ob¬ 
scure: abstruse: profound. [L. recondire, 
-itum, to put away— re-, again, condire, to 
establish, store.) 

recondition, ri-kan-dish’»n, v.t. to repair and refit: 
to restore to original or sound condition. [Pfx. 
re-.) 

reconnaissance, rl-kon'I-sans, n. reconnoitring: a 
preliminary survey.—reconnaissance in force, an 
attack by a large body to discover the enemy’s 
position and strength. (Fr.) 
reconnoitre, in U.S. usu. reconnoiter, rek-»-nol'tar, 
v.t. to examine with a view to military operations, 
or other purpose: to remember (obs.). — v.l. to 
make preliminary examination.— n. a recon¬ 
naissance.— n. reconnoi'trer. [Fr. reconnoitre 


ridoae', ya. 
rbdothe', vJ. 
ricoia'aga. n. 
rScoloniaft'tioa, -z-, n. 
rdcni’onise, -fxe, v.t. 
lieaasbina'tion, n. 
rteombine', v.t. and v.l. 
tAeonuaance', v,t. and v.l. 
riemnmance'ment, n. 


r^mmiss'ion, n., v.t. and v.i. 
recommit', v.t. 
rdcommit'ment, n. 
ricommitt'al, n. 
rdcompact', v.l. 
rScompose', v.t., v.l. 
rScomposi'tion. a. 
rficondensft'tion, n. 
rbeondense', v.t. and v.l. 


r€conflrm', v.t. 
rScon'qner, v.t. 
ricon'queat, n. 
rCcon'secrate, v.t. 
riconsecrd'tion, n. 
rfeonsid'er, vJ. 
rAconsiderd'tion, n. 
rCconsol'idate, v.t., v.i. 
rCconsolidA'tion, n. 
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(now recomuUtn) —^L. recogndsc^e, to recog¬ 
nise.) I 

recenstitate, rf-kM'stl-tat, v.t. to constitute anew: 
to restore the constitution or (esp. dried foods). 
—a<0. reconstit'uent (-Am-).— H. reconstitfi'tion, 
constitutiitg afresh: refounding: restoration to 
original condition: theoretical reconstruction on 
the spot of the details of a crime. (Pfx. re-.] 

reconstruct, rf-k^n-strukt’, v.t. to construct 
again: to rebuild: to remodel: to'restore in 
imagination or theory.— r. reconstruc'tion, the 
act of reconstructing: a thing reconstructed: 
reorganisation: a model representing a series of 
sections: a theoretical representation or view of 
something unknown: the upbuilding of moral 
and material public well-being after a great up¬ 
heaval: the process of restoring the Seceding 
States to the rights and privileges of the Union 
after the Civil War (U.S.). — atfjs. rcconstnic'- 
tional; reconstrac'tionary.—n. reconstruc'tionist. 
— atO. reconatnic'tive.— n. reconstruc'tor. [Pfx. 
re-.] 

reconvalescence, ri-kon-val-es'ans, it. recovery 
from illness. [Pfk. re-.] 

reconvert, ri-kan-vurt', v.t. to convert again to a 
former state, religion, etc.—n. reconver'sion. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

reconvey, re-kan-va', v.t. to transfer again to a 
former owner, as an estate.—it. reconvey'ance. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

record, ri-kdrd', v.t. to get by heart (obs.)\ to go 
over in one’s mind (Spans.): to repeat from 
memory (Spans.): to narrate, set forth (arch.): 
to sing in an undertone, practise quietly (esp. of 
birds); to call to mind (arch.): to set down in 
writing or other permanent form; to trace a 
curve or other representation of: to perform 
before a recording instrument: to make a 
recording of (music, etc., person speaking, etc.): 
to mark, indicate: to bear witness to; to register 
(as a vote or verdict): to celebrate.—v.i. to 
sing, warble, esp. in quiet rehearsal: to make a 
record.—n. record (rek'ord, formerly ri~kdrd'-), a 
register: a formal writing of any fact or pro¬ 
ceeding: a book of such writings: past history: 
a witness, a memorial: memory, remembrance: 
anything entered in the rolls of a court, esp. the 
formal statements or pleadings of parties in a 
litigation: a curve or other representation of 
phenomena made by an instrument upon a 
surface: a disk or cylinder on which sound is 
registered for reproduction by an instrument 
such as a gramophone: a performance or 
occurrence not recorded to have been surpassed. 
— adJ. not surpas.sed.— adj. record'aUe (r/-), able 
to be recorded: worthy of record.— ns. reeordft'- 
tion (in Shak., rek'), remembrance: commemo¬ 
ration: recording; record'er (r{-), one who 
records or registers, esp. the roils, etc., of a city: 
a judge of a city or borough court of quarter- 
sessions: one who performs before a recording 
instrument: a recording apparatus: a iipple- 
flute, once called the ‘English flute’, much used in 
the Ibth to 18th centuries and again in the 20th 
century; record'erahip, the office of recorder, or 
the time of holding it; racor^'ing, a record of 
sound or imaifes made, for later reproduction, 
e.g. on magnetic tape, film, or gramophone disk. 
—^Also a4i. — a. recora'ist.—^niewding angel, an 
angel supposed to keep a book in which every 
misdeed is recorded against the doer; Record 
Office, a place where public records are kept; 
record player, a small, portable instrument for 
playinp ^mophone records, run on batteries 
or mains electneity, not spring-driven.—neat, or 
break, the record, to outdo the highest achieve¬ 
ment yet recorded; cloea the record, an act of a 
Scottish judge afler each party has said alt he 
wishes to say by way of statement and answer; 
off the racora, not for publication in the press. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: al'a-mani 


ete.;^ on record, recorded in a document, etc.: 
publicly known; public records, contemporary 
officially authenticated statements of acta and 
proceedings in public affairs, preserved in the 
public interest; trial by record, a common law 
mode of trial when a former decision of the 
court is disputed and the matter is settled 
producing the record. [O.Fr. recort^—L. 
racordkri, to coll to mind, get by heart— cor, 
cordis, the heart.} 

recount, rl-kownt', v4. to narrate the partkulara 
of: to detail.— ns. recount'al (r/-); recount'meat 
(Shak.), relation in detail, recital. [O.Fr. 
reconter — carder, to tell.] 
recount, re-count, re-kownt', to count over again. 
— n. a second or new counting (as of votes). 
[Pfx. re-.l 

recoup, ri-kddp', v.t. to deduct or keep back (from 
what is claimed by a counterclaim; law): to 
makegood; to indemnify.—a.reconp'nient. (Fr. 
recouper, to cut back— eouper, to cut.] 
recoiire, recower, ri-kowr’, (Spans.) v.t. a variant 
of recover. See also recure, 
recourse, rl-kdrs', -k^s', n. flowing back: with¬ 
drawal: recurrence: flow (Shak.): return: 
freedom to return: access: resort: resort for 
aid or protection: right to payment, esp. by the 
drawer or endorser of a bill of exchange not met 
by the acceptor.— v.i. (Spans.) to return, go bMk, 
revert, in the mind.—without recourse, a quali¬ 
fied endorsement of a bill or promissory note 
indicating that the endorser takes no re¬ 
sponsibility for non-payment (law, com¬ 
merce). [Fr. recours —^L. recursns —r*-, b^, 
currire, cursum, to run.) 

re-cover, recover, ri-kuv’ar, v.t. to cover again. 
[Pfx. re-.] , 

recover, ri~kuv ar, v.t. to get or find again: to 
regain: to reclaim: to bring ^ack: to retrieve: 
to cure: to revive: to restore; to rescue: to 
succeed in reaching: -to attain: to obtain as 
compensation: to obtain for injury or debt.— 
v.i. to regain health or any former state: to get 
back into position: to obtain a judgment (law). 
— a. recovery (obs.): possibility of recovery 
(obs.): return to a former position, as in 
rowing or exercise with a weapon: the position 
so resumed.—n. recovenbirity.— ai(/. recov'er- 
able.— ns. recov'erablensss; racoverce', one 
against whom a judgment is obtained in common 
recovery; recov'erer, one who recovers; 
recov'emr, one who recovers a judgmimt in 
common recovery; recov'ery, the act, fact, 
process, possibility, or power of recovering, or 
state of having recovered, in any sense: a 
verdict giving nght to the recovery of debts or 
costs (Idw). —common recovery, a former 
method of transferring an entailed estate by a 
legal fiction; recover the wind of (Shak.), to get 
to windward of (so as to drive a hare into a tra, 
or take the^ind out of one’s sails): to gain an 
advantage over. [O.Fr. racovrer —L. racuptrdrt’, 
see recuperate.] 
recower. See recoure. 

recreant, rek’ri-ata, adi- surrendering: craven: 
false: apostate.— a. one who yields m combat: 
a craven: a mean-spirited wretch: an apostate: 
a renegade.—n. rec'reance, rec'remKy.—mfir. 
rec'reantly. [O.Fr., pr.p. of racroira, to yiekl hi 
combat—L.L. recridire, to surrender—L. 
criddre, to entrust.] 

recreate, re-kri-Ot', v.t. to create agM: (in the 
following senses rak'ri-dt), to reinvigorate: to 
refresh; to indulge, gratify, or amuse by sport 
or pastime.— v.i. to take recreation.—n. recrea¬ 
tion (ri-kri-a'shan) the act of creating anew: a 
new creation: (in the following senses reA-rM'- 
shan), refreshment afto' toil, sorrow, etc.: 
pleasurable accupation of leisure time; an 
amusement or sport: a source of amusement.— 

; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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a4is. rccfci'tional irak-), rScre&'tive (and rek'ri- officer of many ffeottidi (Lord Rector) and 
d-t/v). {Pfx. re*.] foreign universities: a coltege head (as at 

racrement, rek’ri-moHt, n. wkste, dross: a secrc' Lincoln and Exeter Colleges. Oxford; Science 

Uon that is reabsorbed.— adjs. recremental and Technology, London): an ecclesiastic in 

(-meHt'l), recrementitial i~m9n-thh'l), recremen- charge of a congmation, an iirportant mission, 

- ti'tioiis. [L. recrementum, dross— cernfre, to a college, or a religious house, esp. the head of a 

sift.} Jesuit seminary (R.C.),—ad}. lec'toral, of God 

recriminate, r/-Acrim 7 /i-dr,v./. to charge an accuser, as a ruler.—ns. rec'torate, a rector’s office or 

—It. recrimin&'tion, act of accusing in return: term of office; rec'toress, rec'tress, a female 

counter-charge.— adl- recrlm'inative.—n. re- rector: a rector’s wife (coll.). —o# rectorial 

crim'inatoir.— adt- recrim'inatory. (L. crimmari, (-to'ri-al), of a rector.— n. an election of a Lord 

to accuse.] Rector.— m. rec'torship; rec'tory, the province 

rocmdescc, ri-krod-^es', v.l. to break out afresh, or residence of a rector,—^Rector Magniflcus, the 

— ns. recrudesc'ence, recrudesc'ency.—re- head of a German university.—lay rector, a 
ccudesc'ent. (L. recradescire — crOdus, raw.] layman who enjoys the great tithes of a parish, 
recruit, rt-kroot‘, n, a reinforcement ( 065 .): a [L. rector, -dris — regire, rectum, to rule.] 

new supply (of men, money, health, etc.); re- rectrix, rek'triks, n. a female governor: a long 
newal: restoration: a soldier or other newly tail-feather, used in steering:—/»/. rectrices (rek- 
enlisted.—v.i. to obtain fresh supplies: to re- tri'sez).— adj. rectricial (-trish’l). [L. rictrbc, 

cover in health, pcKket, etc.: to enlist new -ic/r, fern, of r^rfor.] 

soldiers.— v.t. to reinforce: to replenish: to rectum, rek'tem, n. the terminal part of the large 
restore: to reinvigorate: to enlist or raise.— ns. intestine;— pi. rec'ta.— adJ. rec'tal.— adv. rec'- 

recmit'aL renewed supply: restoration; re- tally.—rectitiB(rek-r<'(ir), inflammation of the 

cniit'er.— adj- recruit'ing.— n. recruit'ment, re- rectum.— ad), rectitic (-tit’ik). —In composition, 

cruhing.—^recmit'ing-ground, a place where rec'to-. [L. neut. of rectus, straight.] 

recruits may be obtained. [Obs. Fr. recrute, rectus, rek’tss, n. a straight muscle:—p/. rec'ti. 
reinforcement, prov. pa.p. fem. of recroilre —L. [L.] 

recrescire, to grow again.] recuile, recule, ri-kul' (Spens.). Same as recoil, 

recta, rectal, etc. See rectum. recumbent, rl-kum'b»nt, adi. reclining.— ns. re- 

rectangle, rek'tang~gl, or -tang', n. a four-sided cum'b^e, recum'bency.— adv. recum'bently. 

plane figure with all its angles right angles.— [L. recumbire — cubare, to lie down.] 

ad/s. rcc'tangled, having a right angle; rectang'- recuperate, ri-kH'psr-at, v.t. and v.i. to recover.— 
filar, of the form of a rectangle: at right angles: adj. recu'perable, recoverable.— 11 . recupera'tkui. 

right-angled.—n. rectangular'ity.— adv. rectang'- .— adi. recu'perative (-a-tlv). —n. recu'peritor, an 

Slarly.—rectangular hyperbola, one whose asym- arrangement by which something lost is regained, 

ptotes are at right angles; rectangular solid, one as the heat of waste gases in a furnace.— adi. 

whose axis is perpendicular to its base. [L.L. recu'peratory. [L. recuperare, to recover.] 

rect(i)angulum —L. <mj;u/us, an angle.] recur, ri-kdr', v.i. to revert: to have recourse: to 

roct(i)-, rekt(i)-,Jn composition, right: straight, come up or come round again, or at intervals; 

—rectilineal (rek-ri-//R'/-aO,rectilinear (rek- recurr'ing (or -kur'): pa.t. and pa.p. recurred' 

tl-lin'i-ar; L. Unea, a line), in a straight line or (-k&rd). — ns. recurr'ence, recurr'ency (-kur'). — 

lines: straight: bounded by straight lines.—n. adi. recurr'ent (-kur'), returning at intervals: 

rectilinearity (-ar'i-ti). — adv. rectilin'early.— n.s. running back in the opposite direction or toward 

rectipetality (rek-ti-pi-tal'i-ti), rectipetaly (-pet'- the jslace of origin.— adv. recurr'ently.— n. re- 

»l-il L. petire, to seek; bot.), tendency to grow cur'aion (-kOr'; rare), a going back, return.— adi. 

in a straight line.— adis. rectirostral (rek-ti- (math. ; of a formula) enabling a term in a 

ros'tral’, L. rdstrum, a beak), straight-billed; sequence to be computed from one or more of 

rectiscrial (rek-ti-ser'l-al; L. series, a row), in the preceding terms.— adi.iecm'she(math.; of a 

Straight rows. [L. rictus, straight, right.] definition), consisting of rules which allow values 

rectify, rek'ti-fi, v.t. to set right: to correct; to or mcamng to be determined with certainty.— 

redress; to adjust: to purify by distillation recurriu^ decimal, a decimal fraction in which 

(chem.): to determine the length of (an arc): to after a certain point one figure (repeating decimal) 

change to direct (an alternating current):— or a group of figures (c/rcii/afing) is repeated to 

pr.p. rec'tifying; pa.t. and pa.p. rec'tified.— adi- infinity. [L. recurrire — currire, to run.] 

rec'tiflabie.— ns. rectifica'tion (-/f); rec'tifler, recure, ri-kur', v.t. to cure, remedy, heal, bring 
one who rectifies (esp. alcohol): apparatus for back to a better state (Spens., Shak., Milt.): to 

rectifying (esp. spirit, an alternating current, or recover, get back (Spens.).— v.i. (obs.) to recover, 

electromagnetic waves). [Fr. rectifier —L.L. get well.— n. (obs.) cure: recovery.— atff. re- 

rictificOre—faeSre, to make.] cure'less (obs.), incurable. [Partly L. recBrare, 

scctilmeal, etc. See rect(i)-. to cure, partly for recoure (q.v.).] 

nctiDB, rek'shan, (gram.) n. syntactical govern- recurve, ri-kHrv', v.t. and v.i. to bend back.— adi. 
aient. [L. rietlS, -dnis, govemiribnt.] recurved'.— adj. recurviros'tral, with up-bent bill. 

r ecti pe tality ... to ... rectiserial. See rect(i)-. [L. recurvare; rdstrum, beak.] 

ractitis. See rectum. recuse, ri-kuz', v.t. to reject, object to (e.g. a 

rectitude, rek'ti-tOd, n. straightness (obs.)i right- judge).— ns. recusance (rek'&sans or rl-kll'zans: 

ness: uprightness: integrity. [Fr.,—L.L. recti- rare), recusancy (-/); recusant (rek' or rl-kB'), 

tOdd —L. rictus, straight.] one (esp. a Roman Catholic) who refused to 

recto, rek'td, n. the right-hand page of an open attend the Church of En[|laiid when it was 

book, the front page of a leaf—opp. to verso, legally compulsory: a dissenter: one who 

(L. rietd(faliS), on the right (leaOj refuses, esp. to submit to authority.—^Also adl. 

rsebH. m rectum. — n. recusi'tion (law), an objection or appeal, 

lec^, rek'tar, n. a ruler, governor, or controller [L. recBsdre — causa, a cause.] 

(obs.): ihtheChurchofEngland, aclergj'manof recycle, ri-si'kl, v.t. to pass again through a 
a parish where the tithes are not impropriate; an series of changes or treatment: to cause (material) 

Episcopal clergyman with charge of a congrega- to be'broken down by bacteria and then recon- 

Em in the UnitM States or (since 1890) Scotland: stituteit, to direct into a different channd. [Pfx. 

head-master of certain schools in Scotland, re-.] 

esp. ffiose called academies: the chief elective red, red, adj. (comp, redd'er; superl. redd'eal) of 

fleroaa', v./. and v./. rCcrystallisft'tion, -z-, n. rScryst'alUae, -ize, v,t. and v./. 

' fate, fSr; mi, hUr (her); mine; indte,Jdr; mate; mdSn,/(Mt: dhen (then) 
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a colour like blood: extended traditionally to dried, of reddish appearance: a subject intro- 
mean golden, and by custom to other colours duced to divert discussion as a hemng drawn 
more or less near red: revolutionary, or sup- across a track would throw hounds out.— atU- 
posedly revolutionary.— r. the colour of blood: red'-het, heated to redness; extreme!^.): (rad- 
a red pigment: red clothes: a revolutionary or hot poker, the plant Kniphofia or Tritoaia).— 
one who favours sweeping changes, variously Red Indian, an American Indian.—red'- 
applied to radical, republican, anarchist, latt'ice {Shak.), savourinfc of the alehouse 
socialist, communist, etc.: a former squadron (whose lattice was conventionally Minted red), 
ofthe British fleet: scent.—^v.r. redd'eo, to make —red lead, an oxide of lead (Pb|0«) of a fine 
red. —V./. to grow red: to blush.— a4i- rcdd'ish. red colour, used in paint-making.—ndlr. red'- 
— n. redd'ishness.—redd'y.— adv. red'ly.—n. legged; red'-letter, marjred with red letters, as 
red'ness.—red admiral, a common butterfly holidays or saints' days in the old calendars: 
{Vanessa atalanta) with reddish-banded wings; deserving to be so marked.—red light, a rear- 
red algae, one of the great divisions of seaweeds, light: a danger-signal: a brothel (co//.).— aiffs. 
the Rhodophyceae or Florideae; red'-beUy, red'-light' (co//.), disreputable; red'-looked 
char, or other red-bellied fish; the slider, a {Shak.), having a red look; red'-mad' {Scot.), 
terrapin; red bidd'y, a drink made of red wine stark mad.—red'-man, red man, a redskin, an 
and methylated spirit.— atfj. red'-blood'ed, American Indian: prob. red mercuric sulphide 
having red blood: abounding in vitality, and {alchemy)-, red pepper (see pepper); red'-plague, 
usually in crudity.—red'-book, a book bound in -murrain {Shak.), bubonic plague; red'poli, a 
red, esp. a court-^uide, peerage, directory of name for two birds {lesser and mealy redpoll) 
persons in the service of the state, official regu- akin to the linnet: a beast of a red breed of 
lations, or the like; red'-box, a minister's red- polled cattle.—or//, red'-pollcd, having a red poll: 
covered box for official papers; red'breast, the red and polled.—ted rag, the tongue (s/ong): 
robin; red brick, a brick, made from clay a cause of infuriation (as red is said to be to a 
containing iron compounds which are converted bull); red rattle, lousewort; red ribbon, riband, 
into ferric oxide.— at^. red'brick (redbrick uni- the ribbon of the Order of the Bath; Red'-root, 
versify, a general name given to a later English a genus {Ceanothus) of the buckthorn family— 
type of university, contrasted with Oxford and New Jersey Tea", red rot, a disease of oaks, etc., 
Cambridge).—red'-bud, the Judas-tree; red caused by Polyporus, the wood becoming brown 
cabbage, a purplish cabbage used for pickling; and dry; red'-san'ders, a 'papilionaceous tree 
red'-cap, a goldfinch: a Scottish castle goblin {Pterocarpus santalinus) of tropical Asia, with 
(also red'-cowl): military policeman (s/ang): rail- heavy dark-red heartwood, used as a dye, etc. 
way porter {U.S.); red carpet, a strip of carpet (see also sandalwood); red seaweed, any of the 
put out for the highly favoured to walk on (as red algae, esp. one of the genus Polyslphonlai 
adj. red'-car'pet); red cedar, a name for various red'-seed, the food of mackerel, small floating 
species of Cedrela and of juniper; red cent, a crustaceans, etc.; red'-shank, a sandpiper with 
cent (formerly made of copper): a whit; red red legs: (in derision) a Highlander or an Irish- 
clay, a clayey deposit of oceanic abysses, man; red shift, a shift of lines in the spectrum 
stained reddish or b.-own by manganese and towards the red, usu. considered to occur 
iron oxides: cave-earth; redcoat, a British because the source of.light is becoming more 
soldier; red cock, a figurative name for an distant; red'-shirt, a follower of Garibaldi 
incendiary fire; Red Crag, a middle division of (1807-82), from his garb: a revolutionary or 
the English Pliocene; Red Cross, a red cross on anarchist; red'skin, a Red Indian; red snow, 
a white ground, the old national flag of England snow coloured by a microscopic red alga; red 
(in Spenser’s Redcross Knight, representing spider, a spinning mite that infests leaves; 
holiness and the Church of England): the Swiss start (O.E. steort, tail), a bird (Ruticilla or 
flag with colours reversed, the copyrighted Phoenicurus) with a conspicuous clustnut- 
symbol of an organisation (known as the Red coloured tail: an American warbler, super- 
Cross) for tending sick, wounded in war, etc., ficially similar; red'streak, an apple with 
enjoying privileges under the Convention of streaked skin; red tape, the tape used in 
Geneva (1864); redcurr'ant, the small red berry government offices: rigid formality of intricate 
of a shrub of the gooseberry genus.— ad} red'- olficial routine— adt. red'-tape'.—red-tap'ism, 
currant.—red'-deer, the common stag or hind, red-tap'ist; red'top {U.S.), a kind of bent grass 
reddish-brown in summer; Red Devils, the {Agrostis stolonU'era)', red'-water, a cattle 
Parachute Regiment; red'-dog, the lowest grade disease due to a protozoan parasite in the blood, 
of flour in high milling; Red Ensi^ {slang Red transmitted by ticks; red wine, wine coloured by 
Duster), red nag with Union Jack in canton, till (red) grape skins during fermentation (cf. road); 
1864 flag of Red Squadron, now flown by red'wing, a thrush with reddish sides below the 
British merchant ships; red'eye, the rudd; red wings; red'wood. Sequoia, which has reddish 
face, a blushing from discomfiture.— ad}- red'- wood much used commercially: any wood or 
flg'ured, (of Greek vases) having red (uApainted) tree yielding a red dye.— adj. red-wood', -wud' 
figures on a blackglazed ground.—red flag, a {Scot.), stark mad.—in the red, overdrawn at the 
flag used as a signal of danger, defiance, no bank, in debt; red out, to experience a red hazy 
quarter, or an auction sale: the banner of field of vision, etc., as a result of aerobatics: 
socialism or of revolution: a socialist’s song; Royal Red Cross, a decoration for nurses, 
red giant, dwarf, a red star of high, low, lumin- instituted 1883; see red, to grow furious: to 
osity; red'-gum, an eruption of the skin in thirst for blood. (O.E. riad; cf. Ger. rot, L. 
teething infants: a Eucalyptus (of various ruber, rOfus, Gr. erythros, Gael, ruadh.) 
kinds) with red gum.— adj. red'-haired.—red'- red. Same as redd (1 and 2). 
hand, the bloody hand (see hand).— a^. and adv. redact, rl-dukt', v.t. to edit, work into shape: to 
red'-hand'ed, in the veiy act, or immediately frame.— ns. redac'tion; redac'tor.— adj. re- 
after, as if with bloody hands.—red'-hat, a dactS'rial (re-, r^). [L. redigire, redaetum, to 
cardinal: a cardinal's hat (award of this to bring back—pfx'. red-, egdre, to drive.] 
cardinals was discontinued 1969): a staff redan, r/-</aR', (/or/.) n. a fieldwork of two fac«i 
officer {army slang); red'-head, a person with forming a salient. [O.Fr. redan —L. re-, dins, 
red hair.—~ad/. red'-head'ed, having a red head or dentls, a tooth.] 

red hair: angrily excited {slang). —red'-heat, the redargue, rl-dar’gH, {obs. or Scot.) v,t. to refute: 
temperature at which a thing is red-hot.— adj. to confute. [L. redarguire — red‘, arguire, 
red'-heeled.—red herring, a herring cored and argue.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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!• red, (diiefly Scot.) v.t. to put in order, 
make tidy: to clear up: to disentangle: to 
comb: to separate in fighting.— v.i. to set 
thinm in order, tidy up (usu. with up): — pr.p. 
ndd^iag; pa.t. and pa.p. redd, red.—n. an act of 
redding: refuse, rubbish.— adj. (.Scots law) 
vacated.—lu. redd'er; redd'ing.—^redd'ing<up', 
setting in order, tidying up; redd'ing>comb, 
•kanM, a hair-comb; redd'ing-straik, a stroke 
receive in trying to separate fighters. [Partly 
O.E. hreddan, to free, rescue (cf. Ger. retten, to 
rescue); prob. partly from or influenced by 
O.E. ridan (see rede, read); cf. also rid.] 
redd, red, red, pa.l. and pa.p. of read (Speiis.): 
same as rede (pres, tense', Scot.). 

redd, red, (Scot.) n. fish or frog spawn: a spawn¬ 
ing-place. [Origin obscure.] 

reddoidum, ri-den'dam, (law) n. a reserving clause 
in a lease:— pL redden'da.—n. redden'do (Scots 
law), service to be rendered or money to be paid 
by a vassal, or the clause in a charter specifying 
it. [L., to be rendered, gerundive of reddfre.] 
reddle, reddleman. See ruddle. 

rede, red, v.r. an old spelling of read, retained as 
an archaism in the senses of ‘to counsel or 
advise, expound, relate*.— n. (arch.) advice: 
resolution: saying, tale: interpretation (Brown¬ 
ing). — n. rede'eraft (arch.), logic.— adJ. rede'less 
(arch.), without counsel or wisdom. 

redeem, rl-dem', v.t. to buy back: to compound 
for: to recover or free by payment: to free 
oneself from, by fulfilment: to ransom: to 
rescue, deliver, free: to get back: to reclaim; 
to pi» the penalty of: to atone for: to compen¬ 
sate for: to put (time) to the best advantage.— n. 
radeemabirity.— adj- redeem'able.—n. redeem'- 
aUenesa.— adv. redeem'ably.—n. redeem'er.— 
ad/s. redeem'ing; redeem'less, not to be re¬ 
deemed.—the Redeemer, the Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. [L. redimtre (perh. through Fr. redimer) 
-red-, back, emire, to buy.] 
redeliver, re-di-Hv'ar, v.t. to restore: to free again: 
to report the words of (Shak.). — ns. redeliv'er- 
ance; redeliv'erer; redeliv'ery. [Pfx. re-.] 
redemption, ri-dem(p)'shan, n. act of redeeming: 
atonement.— ns. redemp'tioner, an emigrant 
who bound himself to service until his fare was 
made up; Redemp'tionist, a Trinitarian friar.— 
adl. redemp'tive.— n. Redemp'torist, a missionary 

E riest of a congregation founded by Alfonso 
r^ori in 1732 for work among the people.— 
atff. redemp'tory. [L. redImire, redemptum ; cf. 
redeem.] 

redeploy, ri-dl-ploV, v.t. to transfer (e.g. military 
forces, supplies, industrial workers) from one 
area to another.—Also v.i. — n. redeploy'ment. 
[Rfa. re-.| 

redia, ri’ii-a, n. a form in the life-cycle oT the 
trematodes;— pi. rd'diae (-e). [Named after 
Francesco Rem(A. prob. 1698), Italian naturalist.] 
radbiiote, red'Irvgot, n. a long double-breasted 
(orig. man’s, later woman’s) overcoat. [Fr.,— 
Eng. riUag-coat.] 

ledMegrate, red-ln'tl-gr&t, v.l. to restore to whole¬ 
ness: to re-establish.—o^. restored: renewed.— 
H. redhitegrl'tion. [L. redintegrare, -Stum — red-, 
again, iniegrSre, to make whole— integer.] 
tsfcbwai, rl-dis-bdra', (Spens.) v.t. to refttnd. 
(Ffk. re-.] 

rMvivas, red-l-vl'v»s, re-di-wi'wdbs, ad}, resusci¬ 


tated: come to life again. [L.,— red-, again, 
Writs, alive— vMre, to be alive.] 
redolent, red'o-hnt, ad}, frajpant: smelling (of, 
or with): suggestive (of), imbued (with).— ns. 
red'olence, n^'olency.— adv. red'olently. [L. 
redolens, -entis — red-, again, oHre, to emit 
smell.] 

redouble, ri-dub’l, v.t. and v.l. to double: to 
repeat: to re-echo: to increase: (ri'dub’l) to 
double after previous doubling.— n. (ri'duh't) an 
act or fact redoubling, as in bridge.— n. re- 
doub'lement (r/-). [Pfx. re-.] 
redoubt, rl- lowt’, (tort.) n. a field-work enclosed 
on all sides, its ditch not flanked from the para¬ 
pet: an inner last retreat. [Fr. redoute —It. 
ridotto —L. reductus, retired— redOcire; the b 
from confusion with next word.] 
redoubt, rl-dowt', v.t. to fear (arch.). — at^s. re- 
doubt'able, formidable; valiant; redoubt'ed, 
redoubtable (arch.). [O.Fr. redouter, to fear 
greatly—L. re-, back, dubitSre, to doubt.] 
redound, ri-downd', v.i. to overflow (Spens.): 
to be in excess (MiVr.); to surge (Spens.): to be 
filled (Spens.): to flow back; to return; to 
rebound, be reflected or echoed; to turn, recoil, 
be reflected, as a consequence (to one’s credit, 
discredit, advantage, etc.): to conduce: to rise 
one above another in receding series (Spens .).— 
v.t.(fig.) to cast, reflect.— n. the coming back, as 
an effect or consequence, return.— n. and adj. 
redound’ing. [Fr. ridonder —L. redundSre — red-, 
back, undare, to surge— undo, a wave.] , 
redowa, red'6-va, n. a Bohemian dance: music for 
it, usually in quick triple time. [Ger. or Fr.,— 
Czech reydovdk.) 

redraft, re-draft', n. a revised draft or copy: a 
new bill of exchange which the holder of a 
protested bill draws on the drawer or endorsers, 
for the amount of the bill, with costs and 
charges.— v.t. to make a revised draft of. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

redress, ri-dres', v.t. to set right: to readjust: to 
restore (Spens.): to remedy: to compensate.— 
n. relief: reparation.— n. redress'er (rf-), one 
who redresses abuses or injuries.— adf. redress'ive 
(Thomson), affording redress. (Fr. redresser (see 
dress); partly from pfx. re- and dress.] 
re-dress, rf'dres', v.t. and v.l. to dress again; to 
dress in different clothes. (ITx. re-.] 
redruthite, red'rdbth-it, n. copper-glance, a mineral 
found at Redruth in Cornwall, 
redshort, red'shSrt, adl- brittle at red-heat.—Also 
red'sear, -share, -shire. [Sw. rodskor — rSd, red, 
skdr, brittle.] 

reduce, ri-dSs’, v.t. to bring back (arch.): to 
restore to an old state: to bring into a new 
state: to put back into a normal condition or 
place, as a dislocation or fracture (surg.): to 
change to another form: to express in other 
terms: to range in order or classification: to 
adapt,adjust; to translate: to put into (writing, 
practice; with to): to bring into a lower state: 
to lessen: to diminish in weight or girth; to 
weaken: to degrade (mil.): to impoverish: to 
subdue: to subject to necessity: to drive into (a 
condition; with to): to break up, separate, 
disintegrate: to disband (mff., obr.): to bring to 
the meullic state: to remove oxygen from, or 
combine with hydrogen, or lessen the positive 
vatency of (an atom or ion) by adding electrons: 


iNae'oraia. v.t. 
rWei'kata, v.f. 
litbaeand', v.t. and v.l. 
rt iss er tbe*, v.f. 
tUatemiai'thM, n. 
:lt f de t sr*Bdne, v.f. 
fUeveropCe), y.f. 
rWavel'cq w i rt , n. 
tl'dM'. Seei*4o. 


rSdip', v.t. 
rMirect', v.t. 
ridiscov'er, v.f. 
rUiscov'erer, n. 
ridiacov'ery, n. 
rddiaaoln'tion, n. 
rddissolve', v.f. 
rddistil', v.r. 
ridistilli'tion, n. 


rddistrib'ute, v.f. 
ridistribu'tion, n. 
ridivide', v.f. and v.l. 
ridivis'ion, n. 
rd'-te'. v.f.:— pad. ri'did'i 
pa.p. rd'-done'. 
rddraw', v.f. and v.l. 
rddrive', v.f. 


fate, fir; ml, hSr (her); mfne; mSte,fOr; mute; mSSn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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to annul (Scots law). — v.t. to resolve itself: to 
slim, or lessen weight or girth.—reduced', 
in a state of reduction: weakmMi: impover¬ 
ished: diminished: simplified in structure.—hr. 
r^uc'er, om; who reduces: a means of redu¬ 
cing: a joint-piece for connecting pipes of vary¬ 
ing diameter; reducibit'ity.— atfi. reduc'ible, that 
may be redu(^.—n. reduc'iUenm.— aeff. reduc'- 
ing.—nr. reduc'taut, a reducing agent: reduction 
(niuk'shan), act of reducing or state of being 
reduced: diminution: lowering cf price: sub¬ 
jugation: changing of numbers or quantities 
from one denomination to another (arlth.); 
reduc'tionism, the belief that complex data and 
phenomena can be explained in terms of some¬ 
thing simpler.— it. and reduc'tionist.— a^. 

reduc'tive, bringing back (arch.)', reducing.— 
adv. reduc'tively.—reducing agent, a substance 
with a strong affinity for oxygen, or the like, 
serving to remove it from others; reducing 
flame, a hot luminous blowpipe flame in which 
substances can be reduced; reduction division 
(Mol.), meiosis; reduction works, smelting works. 
—reduce to the ranks, to degradCj for miscon¬ 
duct, to the condition of a private soldier. 
[L. redacire, reductum — re-, back, dOcire, to 
lead. 

reductio ad dbnuAm, rl^uk’shi-d ad ab-sAr'dam, 
re-ddbk’ti-d ad ab-soor'ddbm, reduction to 
absurdity: the proof of a proposition by 
proving the falsity of its contradictory. [L.] 

reduit, rd-dwi, n. an inner fortified retreat for a 
garrison. [Fr. reduit.) 

redundant, ri-dun'dant, ad), surging (Milt.): over¬ 
flowing (obs,): copiqus: over-copious: super¬ 
fluous: of workers, no longer needed and there¬ 
fore dismissed.— ns. redun'dance, redun'dancy.— 
adv. redun'dantly. [L. redundans, -antis, pr.p. of 
redundare, to overflow.] 

reduplicate, ri-du'pU-kst, v.t. to double: to repeat. 
—v./.to double: to exhibit reduplication (gram.). 
— Oil), doubled: showing reduplication (gram.): 
in aestivation, valvate with edges turned out¬ 
wards (hot.). — n. reduplica'tion, a folding or 
doubling: the doubling of the initial part, in 
inflection and word-formation, as in L. fefelli, 
perf. of falls, Gr. tetypha, parf. of typto (gram.): 
the combination of two rhyming words (the 
second sometimes a coinage for the purpose) to 
form one, as in hurry-skurry, popsy-wopsy. 
— adi- redii'plic&tive. [L. rcdupUc&rt, -atum — 
duplieSre, to double.] 

rce, re, see ruff (2). 

reebok, ra'bok, n. a South African antelope. 
[Du.] 

rcech, rich. Same as reek.—a((i. reech'y (Shak. 
rechie, recchie), smoky, grimy. 

re-echo, re-ek'6, v.t. to echo bwk: to repeat as if 
an echo.— v.i. to give back echoes: to resound. 
— n. a re-echoing. [Pfx. re-.] 

reed, reede (Spens.). Same as rede. 

reed, red, n. a tall stiff hard-culmed marsh or 
water grass of various kinds, csp. Phragmites 
communis: a thing made, or formerly made, of a 
reed or reeds—a pen, an arrow, a measuring rod, 
a music pipe, the vibrating tongue of an organ- 
pipe or woodwind instrument (with or without 
the parts to which it is attached), a weaver's 
appliance for separating the warp threads and 
beating up the weft: thatching: a small reedlike 
moulding: a reed-instrument.—<?<(/• (Shak.) 
reedlike.— v.t. to thatch.—a<(rs. reed'ed, covered 
with reeds: having reed(s); rced'en, of reed.— 
ns. reed'er, a thatener; recd'iness: recd'iag, the 
milling on the edge of a coin: a reed moulding; 
reed'ling, the bwded titmouse.— adl. recd'y, 


abounding with reeds: resembling a reed: 
sounding as a reed instrument—teed'-fcand. a 
band of reed-instruments; reed'-bedt reed'- 
bird, the bobolipk; reed'-bunt'iag, the black¬ 
headed bunting; recd'-drawing, the combing 
out of rough straw by means of a frame; read'- 
grast, a reedlike grass of various kinds (as 
Phalarls, Arundo); reed'-instrument, a wood¬ 
wind with reed—as clarinet, oboe, bassoon; 
reed'-knife, a tool for organ-tuning; rced'-mace, 
cat's tail (Typha)', reM'-or'gan, a keyboard 
instrument with free reeds, as the harmonium, 
the American organ; reed'-pbeas'ant, the beard¬ 
ed titmouse: reed'-pipe, an organ-pipe whose 
tone is produced by the vibration of a reed, the 
pipe acting as resonator; reed'-rand, -rond (East 
Angila), a reed thicket; reed'-aparr'ow, the reed¬ 
bunting: the sedge-warbler; reed'-stop, a set 
of reed-pipes controlled by a single stop- 
knob; reed'-war'bicr, a warbler that fre¬ 
quents marshy places and builds its nest on 
reeds—also called reed’-wren. the reed’-thiush 
being a larger species (greater reed-warUcr).— 
broken reed (fig.), a person who is too weak or 
unreliable to be depended upon; free reed, a 
reed vibrating in an opening without touching 
the sides. [O.E. hr/od; cf. Du. and Ger. riet.] 

re-edify, re-ed'l-fi, v.t. to rebuild.—(5pmt.) 
recd'ifye.— ns. re-edificft'tion; re-cd'ifler. [L. 
aedifiedre, to build.] 

reef, rff, n. a chain of rocks at or near the surface 
of water: a shoal or bank: a gold-bearing lode 
or vein (orig. Austr.): the encasing rock of a 
diamond-mine, all ground in the mine other 
than diamondiferous (S./V**.).—reef'-builder, a 
coral-animal that forms reefs. [Du. rif—O.N. 
rif.] 

reef, rif, n. a portion of w-sail that may be rolled 
or folded up.—v./. to reduce the exposed surface 
of, as a sail: to gather up in a similar way.— ns, 
reefer, one who reefs: a-midshipmanfs/mijr): a 
reefing-jacket: a cigarette containing marijuana 
(coll.y, reef'ing.—reef-band, a strengthening 
strip across a sail; reet'ing-jack'et, a short thick 
double-breasted jacket; reef-knot, a flat knot 
used in tying reei-points, consisting of two loops 
passing symmetrically through each other; 
reef'-point, a short rope on a reef-band to secure 
a reefed sail. [O.N. rif.\ 

reek, rek, n. smoke: vapour: fume.—v./.to emit 
smoke, fumes, or (esp. evil) smell: to exhale.— 
V./. to expose to smoke: to exhale.— adj. 
reek'ing.— adj, reek'y (Scot, reek'ie), smok^: 
smoked: reeking: foul (Shak.). —Aidd Reekie, 
Edinburgh. [O.E. rec; O.N. reykr, Ger. 
rauch, Du. rook, smoke; a Northern form; cf. 
reech.) 

reel, rel, it. a cylinder, drum, spool, bobbin, or 
frame on which thread, fishing-line, wire, 
cables, photographic film, or the like maj) be 
wound: a leqgth of material so wound: a loud 
rattling, a din (5ror.): a whirl, a stagger: a 
lively dance, esp. Highland or Irish: a tune for 
it, usu. in 4-4, sometimes in 6-8 time: (in pi.) 
revelry (Shak.). — v.t. to wind on a reel: to take 
off by or from a reel: to draw by means of a 
reel: to cause to whirl or roll (5prii.t.): to stagger 
along (Shak.). — v.i. to whirl: to seem to swirl or 
sway: to totter: to stagger: (of e.g. line of 
battle) to waver: to rattle (Scot.): to dance a 
reel.— n. reefer, one who reels: the grasshopper- 
warbler.— n. and adl- reefing.— adv. reel'ingly.— 
(right) off the reel, in uninterrupted course or 
succession: without stop or hesitation; reel oil, 
to utter rapidly and fluently: Virginia reel, an 
American country-dance. [O.E. hriol, but 


r*-«d'it, v.t. ri-elcct', vj. rf-elevk'Uon, n. 

rl-ed'ucate, v.t. r*-elec'tion, n. ri-elejpbU'ity, n. 

rl-ednca'tion, n. ri-ei'evate, v.t. rl-efigible, adj. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a^manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 
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possiUy partly of other oriun; Gael, righll (the 
dance) may be ftom Eng^iw.] 
nHa4e€C9,ri^f6rs',-/Srs, v.t. to enrorce again: 
to reinforce (rare): to reassemble, rally (Shak.). 
—n. r»>enforce'nieat, reinforcement. (Pfx. re-.] 
Fe-eatar, ri-tn't»r, v.r. and v.i. to enter again or 
anew: in engraving, to cut deeper.— p.at(j. 
re-ea'teriitg, entering again: pointing inwards; 
reflex (math.). —a. re-en'trance, act or achieve¬ 
ment of entering again: fact of being re-entrant 
(in this sense also re-en'trancy).—o^r- re-en'tnmt, 
re-entering (opp. to salient): reflex (math.): 
returning upon itself at the ends (elect.). — n. a 
re-entering angle: ' a valley, depression, etc., 
running Into a main feature; the concavity 
between two salients.— n. re-en'try, entering 
anin; resumption of possession: a card 
auowing a hand to take the lead again. (Pfx. re-.] 
reestf reasty. See reast (I). 
reest, raist, reast, rist, (Scot.) v.t. to dry, cure, 
with smoke.— v.t. to be smoke-dried. [Origin 
obscure.] 

reest, rust, rM, (Seat.) v.i. of a horse, suddenly 
to f^use to move, to baulk.— n. a sudden fit of 
stubbornness.— a^j. reest'y. (Perh. rest, or 
arrest.] 

reeve, rev, (hist.) n. a high official, chief magis¬ 
trate of a district: a bailiff or steward. [O.E. 
gerifai cf. grieve (5cor.).] 
reeve, riv, v.t. to pass the end of a rope through; 
to pass through any hole: to thread one's way 
tfarou^: to fhsten by reeving:— pa.t. and pa.p, 
reeved, rove. [Origin obscure.] 
reeve, rev, see rufi (2). 

refection, ri-fek'shan, n. refreshment or relief (Ut. 
nnd^g.): a meal.—v.r. refect (-/ek/'; back-fbr- 
mation), to refresh.—v.f. to take a repast.— ns. 
refec'tioner, refectorian (ri-fek-td', td’ri-»n), the 
officer in charge of the refectory and its arrange¬ 
ments; Tefectmy (ri~fek'tar-i; sometimes re/'/k-), 
a dining-hall, esp. monastic.—^refectory table, a 
long narrow dining-table supported on two 
shaped pillars each set in a base; Refection 
Sunday, Refreshment Sunday. [L. reficire, 
refeetum—faeire, to make.] 
refel, r/-/er, (ohs.) v.r. to refute: to disprove: to 
confute: to repulse;—pr.p. refelt'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. refclled'. [L. refellfre—falUre, to deceive.] 
refer, ri-fur', v.t. to reproduce, represent (obs.): 
to asstmt: to impute: to attribute; to bring 
iqto relation: to deliver, commit, or submit: to 
bftid over for consideration: to direct for infor¬ 
mation, confirmation, testimonials, or whatever 
n required: to direct the attention of: to post¬ 
pone (obs.): to recount (orcb.): to direct to sit 
an examination again, fail.— v.i. (with to in all 
cases) to have relation or application, to relate: 
to direct the attention: to turn for information, 
confirmation, ctc.T to turn, apply, or have 
recourse: to make mention or allusion;— pr.p, 
refen'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. referred'.— 
referable (ref’ar-a-bl; sometimes leferrible, rl- 
fer'i’bl), that may be referred or assigned.— n. 
referee (ref-9-re'), one to whom anything is 
referred: an arbitrator, umpire, or judge.—v.r. 
to act as referee for.— v.i. to act as referee.— ns. 
ref'erence, the act of referring: a submitting for 
information or decision: the act of submitting a 


dispute for investigation or decision (/ow): rela¬ 
tion: allusion: loosely, one who is refisned to; 
loosely, a testimonial: a direction to a bcHok or 
passage; referendary (-end'a-ri), a.-referee; for¬ 
merly a court official who was the medium' of 
communication with the pope, emperor, etc.; 
referen'dum, the principle or practice of sub¬ 
mitting a question directly to the vote of the 
entire electorate (pi.'-da, -dums); ref'erent, the 
object of reference or discussion: the first term 
in a proposition— adi. referential (-en'shl), con¬ 
taining a reference; having reference (to); used 
for reference.— adv. referen'tially.—n. referr'al, 
act or instance of referring or being referred, 
esp. to another person or organisation for, e.g. 
consideration, treatment, etc.—reference book, a 
book to be consulted on occasion, not for conse¬ 
cutive reading; a pass book (S.jifr.); ref'er- 
ence-mark, a character, as *, t, or a cock-up 
figure, used to refer to notes.—terms of reference, 
a guiding statement defining the scope of an 
investigation or similar piece of work: loosely, 
the scope itself. [L. referre, to carry back— 
ferre, to carry.) 

refigure, rS-fig'ar, v.t. to represent anew, reproduce 
(Shak.): to restore to form: to calculate anew. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

refill, re-fiV, v.t. to fill again.— n. (re‘ or -fiV) a 
fresh fill: a duplicate for refilling purposes. 
(Pfx. re-.] 

refine, ri-fin', v.t. to purify: to clarify: to free 
from coarseness, vulgarity, crudity: to make 
more cultured.— v.t. to become more fine, pure, 
subtle, or cultured; to apply or affect subtlety 
or nicety; to improve by adding refinement or 
subtlety (with on or upon). — ad), refined'.— adv. 
refin'edly, in a refined manner: with affected 
elegance.— ns. refin'edness; refine'ment, act or 
practice of refining: state of being refined: 
culture in feelings, taste, and manners; an 
inmrovement; a subtlety: an excessive nicety; 
refin'er; refln'ery, a place for refining; refin'ing. 
[E. re-, denoting change of state, and fine.] 
r^t, ri-fit', v.t. to fit out afresh and repair.— v.i. 
to undergo refitting.— ns. refit', refit'ment, refitt'- 
!ng. [Pfx. re- and fit (I).] 
reflation, ri-fta'shan, n. inflation, increase in the 
amount of currency, after deflation.—v.t. (back- 
formation from n.) reflate'.— ad}, refik'tionary. 
[Pfx. re-, and iaftation.) 

reflect, ri-fiekt', v.t. to bend or send back or 
aside: to throw back after striking: to give an 
image of in the.manner of a mirror: to express, 
reproduce (fig.): to cast, shed (e.g. credit, dis¬ 
credit) (fig.): to consider meditatively (that, 
how, etc.).— v.i. to bend or turn back or aside: to 
be mirrored: tocastalight(5/iak.): to meditate: 
to cast reproach or censure (on, upon): to 
bring harmful results.— n. reflect'ance, ratio of 
reflected radiation to incident radiation.— a^. 
reflect'ed, cast or thrown back; turned or 
folded back: mirrored.— 1 >. reflect'er (Swift), 
one who casts reflections.— adl. reflect'ing.— adv. 
reflect'ingiy, meditatively: with implication of 
censure.— n. reflection, also (now chiefly in 
scientific use) reflexion (ri-flek'shan), a turning, 
bending, or folding aside, back, or downwards: 
folding upon itself: rebound: change of direc- 


rfi-embark', v.t. and v.i. 
ri-cmbarki'tion, n. 
r&-embod'hiieiit, n. 
rfi-«nb«d'y, v.t. 
rMawrge', v.l. 
nMmar'gencc, n. 
i4-wact', v.t. 
yg-cnact'ment, n. 
ri-eiKour'age, v.t. 
rfi-endow', v.t. 
rMa4ow'nient, n. 

fate,/dr; m?. 


ri-engage', v.t. and v.f. 
re-engage'ment, n. 
rS-enlist', v.t. and v.i. 
re-enlist'er, n. 
rS-cnliat'ment, n. 
ri-erect', v.t. 
rS-erec'tion, n. 
re-eatab'lish, v.t. 
rf-estab'lishment, r. 
rC-examini'tion, r. 
rS-exam'ine, v.t. 

(her); mine: m6te,filr: mate; 


ri-exiat', v.i. 
rS-exist'ence, n. 
ri-expand', v.t. and v.i. 
rC-expon'aion, r. 
re-export', v.t. 
rd-ex'port, n. 
re-exportfi'tion, n. 
reface', v.t. 
refash'um, v.t. 
refash'ionment, n. 


Ufdbt; dhen (dien) 
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tion when an elcctFomaanetic wave or Bound* refhntt'ar, one who reforms: one who advocates 
wave strikes on a surfhce and is thrown %ask: political rdbrm: (cap.) one of those who took 
reflected light, colour, heat, jBlc.; an imm in a part in the Reformation of the 16th century; 
mirror: (prodneuon of) a mirror image of a Nne refwia'iem; reform'ist. a refomier; an advocate 
or hgare (by reflecting it in an axis of symmetry): of reform, or of not very thorough*going reform. 
the action rrf* the mind by which it » conscious —Refermed PiMbyterian, Cameronian; rafarm 
of its own operations: attentive consideration: sciiool, reformatory. [L. re/^mdre, -Hum— 
contemplation: a thought or utterance resulting fdrmHe, to shape-V^rma. form.) 
from contemplation: censure or reproach.— reformado, re/^r-mi'dd, -m&'dd, (hist.) ». a diB- 
a^s. reflec'tiMlm: re^'ive, reflecting: re- banded or disnissed soldier: an officer whose 
fleeted : medttative.^—odv. reflect'ively. — ns. re- company has been disbanded or who is for other 
flect'ireiMBSi reiectiv'rty, ability to reflect rays: reason without a command: a volunteer serving 
reflectance; reflect'or, a reflecting surface, asanofliccr: a reformed person: a reformer:— 
instrument, or ^y; a reflecting telescope; pi. -ilo(e)B.—Also relormide' (Buitymi).—Also 
reflet (ra-fla', -fl&'i Fr,). an irridesoeot or adi. [Sp. iv/onnoifo. reformed.) 
mctollic lustre.—mii. reflex (ri'fteks, formerly refract. r/-/rakr',v./. (of a medium) to deftect (rays 
r/-y7eks'), bent or turned bsck: reflected: re- ofiight, sound, etc., passing into it from anoth^ 
ciprocal; of an angle, more than ISO”: turned medium): to produce by refraction (rare).— 
fe.*ck upon i^lf: involuntary, produced by or (rare) refracted.— adjs. refract'aUe, rrfrangible; 
concerned with response from a nerve«ccntre to refrac'tedp deflected on passage into another 
a stimulus from without; illuminated by li^t medium: bent sharply back from the base (hot.); 

from another part of the same picture (paint.): refract'lng__ refrac'tion.— a^. refrac'ttva, 

using the same valve or valves for high-and low- refracting: of refraction.-nr. refractivity (r^ 
frequency amplification (radio). — n. reflection: frak-tlv'i-ti)\ rUractom'etar, an instrument for 
reflected light: a reflected image: an expression, measuring refractive indices; refrac'tor (ri-), 
manifestation, outward representation: a reflex anything that refVacts: a i^racting telescope.— 
action: a reflex radio receiving set.—v.r. (-fleks’) refracting telescope, one in whkdx the principal 
to bend back: to project, direct (Shak.). — at(l. means of focusing the light is an object ijiass; 
reflexed'(6of.), bent abruptly backward or down- —refractive index, the ratio of the sine of the 
ward.— n. reflexibil'lty.— adls, reflex'iUe; pa- angle of incidence to that of the angle of rdTrac- 
fiex'ive (gram.), indicating that the action turtts tion when a ray passes from one medium to 
back upon the subject.— advs. reflex'ive’y; re- another.—angle of refraction, the angle between 
flex'ly (or re').—reflecting microscope, one using a refracted ray and the normal to the bounding 
a system of mirrors instead of lenses; rejecting surface; doable refraction, the separation of an 
telescope, one (as, e.g. the Gregorian or incident ray of light into two refracted rays, 
Newtonian) which has a concave mirror in- polarised in perpendicular planes. [L. refringHe, 
stead of an object glass (lens or lenses); reflex refractum—fiangere, to break.) 
light, a lens with a reflecting back, returning a refiactory (formerly rcfractary), rl-frak'tor-l, adj. 
beam of red light when the headlight, e.g. of a uhruiy: unmanageable: obstinate: perverse: 
motor-car, shines on it. [L. refleciire, refiexum resistant to ordinary treatment, stimulus, 
—flect&re, to bend.) disease, etc.; esp. difficult of fusion: flre-resit- 

reflow, ri-fi6', v.l. to ebb: to flow again.— ns. ting.—n. a substance that is able to resist high 
reflow', reflow'ing, ebb; reflux. [Pfx. re-.] temperatures, etc., used in lining furnaces, etc.— 

refluent, ref'ldb-snt, at(i. flowing back: ebbing: adV. refrac'torily.— n. refrac'toriaefls. IL. re- 
tidal.—nr. ref'locnce, relMx (rS'ftuks), flowing frdctSrius, stubborn.) 

back: ebb. [L. rCftuens, -entis, pr.p. of refiuire refrain, ri-frSn', n. a burden, a line or phrase 
—ftuire, ftuxum, to flow; ftuxus, -Us, a flow.) recurring, esp. at the end of a stanza: the music 
refocillate, ri-fos‘il-6t, (obs.) v.t. to refresh, of such a burden. [O.Fr. refrain — refralndre — 
cherish.—n. refocilli'tion. [L. refocllldre, -Hum, L. refringire—frangtre, to break.) 
to cherish—/oriis, a hearth.) mfrain, ri-frUn', v.t. to curb (arch.): to restrain 

re-form, also reform, re'/drm', v.r. and K.f. to form (ewch.): to abstain from (5iiak): to keep away 
again or anew.—it. r6(-)forml'tioB.— adf. rK-) from (obs.). — v.l. to keep oneself from action, 
formed'. (Pfx. re-.] forbear: to abstain (from; obs. with to). 

reform, rl-fSrm’, v.t. to transform: tb restore. (O.Fr. refirener —L.L. refiinSre — re-, back, 

rebuild (Mi/r.): to amend; to make better: to a bridle.) 

remove defects from: to redress: to bring to a refrangible,r/-/ran'^i-6/, adf.that may be refracted, 
better way of life: to chastise (5penr.): to prune —n, refrangibil'ity. [See refract.) 

(Mill.): to break up in reorganisation, hence to refresh, rl-fiesV, v.t. to make fresh again: to 
disband, dismiss (mil. hist.). — v.l. to abandon freshen up: to give new vigour, life, liveliness, 
evil ways.—n. amendment or transformation, spirit, brightness, fresh appearance, coolness, 

esp. of a system or institution: a stricter offshoot moistness, etf., to.—v.f. to become fresh again: 

or branch of a religious order: an extension or to take refr^hment, esp. drink (coll.). — v.t. re¬ 
better distribution of parliamentary representa- fresh'en, to make fresh again.—nr. refresh'etier; 
tion.— adJ. reform'able (ri-).— ns. rcformabirity; refresh'er, one who, or that which, refreshes: 
reformation (ref-or-ma'shsn), the act of refor- a cool drink (coll.): a fee paid to counsel for 
ming: amendment: improvement; (cap.) the continuing his attention to a case, esp. when 
great religious revolution of the 16th century, adjourned: a douceur to encourage further 
which gave rise to the various evangelical or exertions (cof/.): a subsequent course of training 
Protestant organisations of Christendom; re- or instruction to maintain or reattain the old 
formft'tionist.— adjs. reformative (rt-fdrm'o-tiv), standard (also atff.). —refresh'ful, full of 
tending to produce reform; reform'atory, re- power to refresh: refreshing.— mfv. refresh'tuVy. 
forming: tending to produce reform.— n. (in — a4l- refresh'ing, i)leasantly cooling, inspiriting, 
U.K., formerly) an institution for reclaiming reviving, invigorating.— adv. refresh'lngly.— ns. 
young delinquents, or women.— adl- reformed , refreshment, the act of refreshing: state of being 
changed: amended: improved: (cap.) Protes- refreshed: renewed strength or spirit: that 
tant, esp. Calvinistic, in doctrine or polity.— ns. which refreshes, as food or rest: (in pi.) drink or 

r£foot', V./. refort'ify, v.t. refound'er, n. 

rMorm'ulate, v.t. rSfound', v.t. rCfrac'ture, n. 

rdfortUicg'tioa, n. rCfound&'tion, n. rSframe', v.t. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented Qrllables: ri'a-mm/; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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fcflrigferaiit 

• I^t meal.—refmh'ineiit-room; Refiealunwit, 
or lUfMtkm, Sw^y* the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
when the sto^ of the loaves and fishes is read in 
English and R.C. churches. (O-Fr. refitscher — 
rt‘ffreis (fm. fiesche), fresh.f 
refrigeraBt, ri-friya-r^nt, a4l_. cooling: giving a 
feeling of coolness: refreshing.—it. a freezing or 
cooling agent: that which gives a cool feeling.— 
V.I. rwrig'erite, to freeze: to make cold: to 
make to feel cool: to expose to great cold (as 
food for preservation).—v.i. to become cold.— n. 
reftigeri^non.— a^. refrig'erative i-ra-tiv), cool* 
ing.— It. refrig'erator (-ra-tar), an apparatus or 
chamber for producinft and maintaining a low 
temperature.—od/. relrig'eratory (.-ra-tar-l), cool¬ 
ing; refriperative.—n. a refrigerator: a chamber 
in which ice is formed: a water-filled vessel for 
condensing in distillation. (L. refrigerare, -Slum 
—re-, denoting change of state,/r<gerdre—/r/gur, 
cold.] 

refrhigat rt-frin}’, (pbs.) v.t. to refract.—n. re- 
fring'ency, refractivity.—ad/, refring'ent. [L. 
refiingirei see refract.] 
reft, reft, jM.t. and pa.p. of reave, 
refuge, ref'Hi, n. shelter or protection from danger 
or trouble: an asylum or retreat: a street island 
for pedestrians: recourse in difficulty.— v.t. 
and v.i. to shelter.—it. refugSS', one who flees 
for refuse to another country, esp. from religious 
or political persecution: a fugitive.—house of 
refuge, a shelter for the destitute. (Fr.,—L. 
refugium—fugire, to flee.] 
refulgent, ri-ful'jant, aiti. casting a flood of light: 
radiant: burning.—its. reful'gence, reful'geacy. 
{L. refulgins, -entis, pr.p. of r^ulgere — re-, 
mten., fuTgere, to shine.] 
refund, ri- or r(-fund', v.t. to pour back (now rare) 
to repav.— v.i. to restore what was taken.— ns. 
refund (ri'fitnd or ri-fund'); refund'er; refund¬ 
ment {ri-). [L. refundtre—fundire, to pour.] 
refund, ri-fund', v.t. to fund anew: to replace (an 
old issue) by a new: to borrow so as to pay off 
an old loan. (Pfx. re-.] 

lefuae, ri-fOz', v.t. to decline to take or accept: 
to renounce; to decline to give or grant: of a 
horse, to decline to iump over: to fail to follow 
suit to (rordr): to decline to meet in battle: to 
hold back from the regular alignment in action 
(mil.). — v.i. to make refiisal.— v.t. re-fuse {re- 
fix'), to fuse again.— aey. refus'aMe (ri-). — ns. 
retus'al, the act of refusing: the option of taking 
or reAising: a thing refused: refua'er. [Fr. 
refuser —L. refOsum, pa.p. of refundire—fundire, 
to pour; cf. refund.] 

refuse, ref'Ss, adj. rejected as worthless.—n. that 
which is nyected or left as worthless. [Fr. refus', 
see foregoing.] 

nfute, ri-fSt, v.t. to disprove.— adi- refutaUe 
{nf'6t-a-bl, or ri-fHt').—adv. ref'utabiy (or ri- 
fot'). — ns. Tefu'tail, refuth'tion (ref-), act of 
refuting: that which disproves; refu'ter. [L. 
refdtSre, to drive back.] , 

regain, ri- or rr-gdn', v.t. to gain back: to get 
back to.— n. recovery.—regain'able.— ns. 
regaia'er; regain'ment. [Fr. regaigner (now 
regagner).) 

rew, ri’gl, adf. royal: kinply.— ad], regalian (ri- 
ga'U-an), regal.— ns. regalism (re'gal-hm), royal 
supremacy, esp. in Church matters: re'galist: 
regality (ri-gal'i-ti), state of being repal: royalty: 
sovereignty: a territorial jurisdiction formerly 
confenw by the king (Scot.), —adv. re'gally. [L. 
rigSHa—rtx, a king— regire, to rule.] 
regal, rt'gl, n. a small portable organ. [Fr. 
rdgnilr.] 

rggals, rhgdV, v.t. to feast: to give pleasure to. 
—v.i. to feast.— n. a feast: a choice dish.— n. 


regale'meat. [Fr. rigaler—lt. regalare, perh.— 
gala, a piece of finery.] 

regalia, ri-gS'li-a, rd-g&’U-iu n.pi. royal privih^es 
or powers, as (hist.) that of enjoying the revenues 
of vacant sees, etc. {sing. rega'Ie): the insignia 
of royalty—crown, sceptre, etc.: loosely, 
insignia or sjiecial garb generally, as of the 
Freemasons. [L. rigSlis, royal, neut. sing, -e, 
pi. -la.] 

regalia, ri-g&'li-a, n. a big cigar. (Sp., royal right.] 
regar. See regur. 

regard, ri-gard', v.t. to look at: to observe: to 
heed: to look to: to esteem or consider: to 
esteem highly: to have kindly feelings for: to re¬ 
spect: to take into account: to have respect or 
relation to.— v.i. to look: to give hnd.— n. 
orig., look: a thing seen (Shale.): intention 
(Shak.): attention with interest: observation: 
estimation: esteem: kindly, affectionate, or 
respectful feeling: care: consideration: a thing 
to be consider^: repute.: respect; relation: 
reference: (in pi.) in messages of greeting, 
respectful good will.— adjs. regard'ahle, worthy 
of consideration; regard'ant, attentive: looking 
backward (her.). — n. regord'er.— adi- regard'ful, 
heedful; respMtfui. — adv. regaH'fully. — ». 
regard'fulness.—prep, regard'ing, concerning. 
— ad], regard'less, heedless: inconsiderate.— 
atU. and adv. (coll.) without regard to expense.— 
adv. regard'lessly.— n. regard'lessness.—as re¬ 
gards, with regard to; in regard of, to (arch.), in 
comparison with: out of consideration for 
(Shak.y, in this regard, in this respect; with 
regard to, concerning: so far as relates to. [Fr. 
regarder — garder, to keep, watch.] 
regatta, ri-gat'a, n. a yacht or boat race-meeting. 
[It. (Venetian) regala.] 

regelation, ri-ji-la'shan, n. freezing together again 
(as of ice melted by pressure when the pressure is 
released).—f.r. and v.i. re'gelite. [Pfx. re- and 
L. gelare, to freeze.] 

regency, re']an-si, n. the office, term of office, 
jurisdiction, or dominion of a regent: a body 
entrusted with vicarious government: specif., in 
French history, theminority of Louis XV, 1715- 
)723, when Philip of Orleans was regent: in 
English history, the years 1810-20, when the 
Prince of Wales (George IV) was Prince Regent. 
— ad], of, or in the style prevailing during, the 
French (or English) regency.— n. re'gence (abs.), 
government.— ad], regent, ruiing: invested with 
interim or vicarious sovereign authority.— n. a 
ruler: one invested with interim authority on 
behalf of another; formerly in Scotland and 
elsewhere, a professor: a master or doctor who 
takes part in the regular duties of instruction and 
government in some universities.— n. re'- 
gentahip.—rS'gent-bird, a bower-bird (Seficulus) 
named in honour of the Prince Regent. [L. 
regins, -entis, pr.p. of regire, to rule.] 
regenerate, rl-Jen’ar-St, v.t. to produce anew: 
to renew spiritually (Iheol.): to put new life or 
energy into: to reform completely: to repro¬ 
duce U oart of the body): to produce again in 
the original form (chem., nucleonics, etc.).— v.i. 
to undergo regeneration, to be regenerated.— ad]. 
(-it, -at) regenerated, renewed: changed fVom a 
natural to a spiritual state.— adJ- regcn'erable.— 
ns. regen'eracy (-a-si); regenerfi'tion, renewal of 
lost parts', spiritual rebirth: reformation: re¬ 
covery of waste heat or other energy that would 
have been lost.— ad], regen'erative.— adv. re- 
gen'eratively.— n. regea'erfitor, one who, or 
that which, regenerates: a chamber in which 
waste heat is, by reversal of draught, alternately 
stored up and given out to the gas and air enter¬ 
ing.— ad], regen'eratory (-a-tar-l). [L. regener&re. 


rifur'nieh, v.t. and v.l. riffi'eion, n. 


liffi'el, v.f. 
rUwlridi, V.I. 


file; fir; mi, hSr (her); mine; m6te,fdr: mOte; mSdn,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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•Afum, to bring forth again—rv, again, g»wrdr4>, ngiatrar); rra'ktranh^ oAce of a ngMrar;. 
to gearaue.] nt'itorafyt Cambridge University r^istrar; 

ngnL SaejragMcy. regiatri'tum, the act or Act of regiatcriiig: 

ngast, r^-ynr', (A#{h.) fi. a register. [See ragiater.] something reglMered: theactorarttrf'oom- 
Saggaa,rw'g,rg'g)a,M. gay, aggressive rock music bining stops in organ-playing; reg'istiy, 

oftha WMf ladfib. imported into Britain by registration: an office or puce whm a register 

immigrantt in tM mid-iPfiOs. is kept: a register: an entry in a rnsster. 

fagicide, nj'isid, n, the killing or killer of a king. —Raster House, the building in Edinburgh 

— adJ. ragici'dai. [L. r#x, rigis, a king, on the where Scottish records are kept; register office, 

analogy of homicide, parricide, etc.] a record-office: an employment office; reg'- 

r<gie,rg-sAd,ii.asystemofgovernmentmonopoIy,* ister-piate, in rope-making, a disk with holes 
esp. in tobacco; the department concerned: to give each yam its position*, a chimn^ 
tobacco sold by it. [Fr.] damper; Reg'istrar-Gea'erai, an officer having 

rdgime, rSrzhim', H. regimen: administration, the superintendence of the registration of aO 
—Also regime. [Fr.,—-L. regimen.] births, deaths, and marriages: registry oflice, an 

Togimmi, rtj'l-men, a. government: system of office for putting ddmestic servants in touch 

government: eoorse of treatment, as diet (met/.): with employers: a regUtrar’s office, where 

grammatical government: prevailing system or births, etc., are recorded and civil marriages are 

setofconditioiu.—legun'inal. [L. regimen, celebrated.—grass, or net, n^ter (tmmage), 

-inis — regire, to rule.] gross or net, tonnage; Lord Clerk-Rc^ster, an 

ngiment, rei'ment, rej'i-ment, n. government; officer of the General Register House with 
control: rule: regimen: a region under gov- duties concerned with the election of Scottish 
ernment: (often rej’mant) a body of , soldiers representetive peers, fbrmerly custodian of 

constituting the largest permanent unit, com- records and reguters; pnrish raster, a book in 

manded by a colonel.— v.t. (.rej'i-ment, -ment') which births, deaths, and marriages are in¬ 
to form into a regiment or regiments: to systems- scribed: sldp’s register, a document showing 
tise, classify: to organise: to subject to excessive the ownership of a vessel. [O.Fr. registre or 

control.— adf. regimental (-i-ment'l), of a regi- L.L. reg/sfrum, for L. pi. regrsfa, things recorded 

ment.—n. (in pi.) the uniform of a raiment.—n. — re-, back, ger/re, to carry.] 
regimentation (-i-men-tS’shen). [L.L. regi- rngius, ri'Ji-es, rU'gl-dbs, odf. royal, as regins 
mentum —L. regire, to rule.] professor, one whose chair was founded by 

regina, ri-y/'M, n. queen: title of a reigning queen, Henry VllI, or, in Scotland, by the Crown; 

abbrev. to R in signature.— adl- regnal i-JVid), rg'gium dd'num, a former annual grant of public 

of a queen: siding with a queen. [L. rigina.] money to nonconformist ministers in England, 

region. r#7jn, n. a tract of country: any area or Scotland, and esp. Ireland. [L. reglus—rix, 

district, esp. one characterised in some way: a king.] 

realm: a TOrtion or division, as of the bocfy: a regiet, reg'lit, n, a flat, narrow moulding: a fillet: 
portion of space: the atmosphere, or a division a strip for spacing between lines {print,}. [Fr. 
of it, esp. the upper air {Shak., Milt,)', the r^g/er, dim. of L. r^gu/a, a rule.] 
heavens {obs.}. — adj. {Shak.) of the air.— adl- regma, reg’ma, {hot.) n. a fruit that splits into 
rS'gional.—ns. r£'gionalism, regional patriotism dehiscent paits:—^/. ‘r^'mata. [Gr. rhtgma, 
or particularism; ri'vonalist.—odv. ri'gionally. -otos, a breaking.] 

—adj. rS'gionary.—in the region of, near: redial, rtg’nl, a«. of a reign.—mf/. rag'nant, 
about, approximately. (A.Fr. regiun —L. rigid, reigning (often ^er the noun, as queen regnant 
-6nis —regire, to rule.] areigningqueen, not a queen co/isor/): prevalent, 

rigisseur, ra-zhi-sar, (Fr.) manager: stage [L. regndi/s—r#gnum, a kingdom, r^gndns,-on/fs. 

manager. pr.p. oirign&re, to reign.] « 

register, rej'is-tar, n. a written record or official regnant. Sra regnal, 
list regularly kept: the book containing such a regdith, reg'a-lith, n. mantle-rock. [Gr. rhigos, 
record: an entry in it: a recording or indicating a blanket,//(hos, a stone.] 
apparatus: a registrar (now rare or U.S.); regorge, ri-, ri-g6rj\ v.t. to disgorge, regurgitate: 
apparatus for regulating a draught: a register- to swallow again: to gorge to repletion (Mf/r.).— 
plate: an organ stop or stop-knob: the set v./. to gush back. [m. re-, and gorge; or Fr. 
of pipes controlleo by an organ stop, or a set of regorger, to overflow, abound.] 
strings in a harpsichord: part of the compass of regrate, ri-grSt', {hist.) v.t. to buy and sell again 
any instrument having a distinct quality of tone in or near the same market, thus raising the 
(also Jig.): the compass of an instrument or price—once a criminal offence in England.— ns. 
voice: the range of tones of a voice produced ragr&'ter, -tor, one who regrates {hist.}: a 
in a particular manner: exact acyustment of middleman {S.H'.England); regrfl'ting. [O.Fr. 
position, as of colours in a picture, or letterpress regrater', of doubtfbl origin.] 
on opposite aides of a leaf (pr/fir.): registration; regrede, ri-grid', v.i. to retrograde {rare). —n. 
an entryin a register: a certificate of registration. regrC'dieuce {Herrick). [L. regredi-re-, gradl, 
—v.r. to enter or cause to be entered in a register: to go.] 

to record: to indicate: to put on record: to regrect, ri-grii', v.t. to greet in return: to greet 
express: to represent by bodily expression: to again {Shak.): to greet {Shak.), — v.i, to ex¬ 
adjust in register.— v.i. to enter one’s name change greetings.— n. a meeting, esp. in return: 
(esp. as a hotel guest): to correspond in register: (in pA) greetings, saluUtion (SAok.). [Pfx. ra-.] 
to make an impression, reach the consciousness regress, rtgres, n. passage back: return: re- 
{coH.). — adi‘ reg'istered, recorded, entered, or version: backwaro movement or extension: 
enrolled (as a voter, a letter requiring special right or power of returning: re-entry.— v,l. 
precautions for security, etc.): made with a (W-gres') to go back: to recede: to return to a 
rcmster-plate; registrable.— ns. registrant, one former place or sUte: to revert: to move firom 
who registers, or has registered fa trademark, east to west (osfron.).—a. regression (r^gr«A'sit), 
etc.); registrar {-trSr, or -trSr’), one who keeps act of regressing: reversion: return towards 
a register or official record: one who makes an the mean: return to an earlier stage of develop- 
official record of births, deaths, and marriages ment.— adi, regressive {ri-gres'iv), going back: 
registered locally: a hospital doctor in one of returning.— adv. regressively, in a regressive 
the intermediate grades (medical, surgical, manner: by retum.-:-«u. regressivenesa (rf>); 

rdgivc', v.t. rigrant'. n. and v.t. 

' Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables: era-mauf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ngrtMiv'ity (re-)- (L. regressus—rtgndi; see 
regrade.] 

revet, ri-gret\ v.t, to remember with sense of 
toss or feeling of having done amiss: to wish 
otherwise:—pr.p. regretting; pa.t. and pa.p. 
regrett'ed.—fi. sorrowful wish that something 
had been otherwise: sorrowful feeling of loss: 
compunction: an intimation of regret or refusal. 
— a^/. rcgret'ful, feeling regret.—ndv. regret'- 
fnlly.— Oiti. regrett'abie, to be I'egretted.— adv. 
regrett'abiy. [O.Fr. regreter, regrater; posV 
conn, with greet (2).] 

raguerdon, rl-gur'den, (Shak.) n. reward.— v.t. 
to reward. lO.Fr. reguerdon.] 
rcgula, reg'S-ia, n. the rule of a religious order: 
a fillet, esp. under the Doric taenia, below 
each triglyph (.archil.):—pi. reg'ulae (-le). — adi. 
reg'ular (-br), subject to a monastic rule (opp. 
to secular): governed by or according to rule, 
law, order, habit, custom, established practk;e, 
mode prescribed, or the ordiiwry course of 
things: of a marriage, celebrated by a minister 
of rcliuon after proclamation of banns: nor¬ 
mal: luibitual: constant: steady: uniform: 
periodical: duly qualified: inflected in the 


part in the world.- 
rehabllitare, -drum; 


It. 


living or playing a 
rehaMlitft'tioa. (L.L. 
habilitate.] 

njhuii,re-hash', a. something made up of materials 
formerly used, esp. a restatement in diSli^t 
words of ideas already expressed by oneself or 
someone else.—Also v.t. fpfx. re-, hath, n.] 
rehear, ri~her', v.t. to hear again; to try over 
again, as a lawsuit.—n. rehear'ing. [Pfx. re-.] 
rehearse, ri-hurs', v.t. to repeat, say over, or read 
aloud: to enumerate: to recount, narrate in 
oi;der: to perform privately for practice or 
trial: to practise beforehand: to train by 
reheanad.—r.i. to take part in rehearsal.—ns. 
rehears ai, the act of rehearsing: repetition: 
enumeration: narration: a performance for 
rehears'er; rehearsing. 
[O.Fr. rehercer, reherser — re-, again, hercer, to 
harrow—Aerce (Fr. herse)—L, hirpex, -ids, a 
rake, a harrow.] 

reheat, re-het', v.t. to heat again.— n. (the use of) 
a device to inject fuel into the hot exhaust gases 
of a turbojet in order to obtain increased 
thrust.—n. rehcat'er, a person who reheats: an 
apparatus for reheating. [Pfx. re-.] 


ust^ way, esp. of weak verbs (grani.y sym- reShboam. re-(A)d-Ad’a»iT n.‘a iarge’fiqu^ 
metrical, esp. (hot.) radiahy symmetrical or or vessel, two jeroboams. {Reho^m: king of 

Israel.] 

rehouse, re-kowz', v.t. to provide with a new house 
or houses.— n. rehousing. [Pfx. re-.J 
Reich, rihh, n. the German state: Germany as an 
empire (First Reich, Holy Roman Empire, 962' 


actinomorpiuc: having dll the sides and angles 
equal or all faces equal, equilateral, and equi¬ 
angular, the same number meeting at every 
comer (geam.): also (of a pyramid) having a 
r^ular polygon for base and the other faces 
similar and equal isosceles triangles: permanent, 
professional, or standing (mil.; opp. to militia, 
volunteer, and territorial): thorough, out-and- 
out, esp. (U.S.) in party politics (coll.): of the 
same way of thinking as the speaker, hence 
ready tc Help or abet him, loyal, swell (slang): 
veritable (coll.). — n. a member of a religious 
order who has taken the three ordinary vows: 
a soldier of the regular army; a regular customer. 
—ff. regularlsa'tion, -z-.— v.t. reg'ularise, -ize, 
to make regular.—it. regularity (-lar'i-ti), state, 
character, or fact of being regular.— adv. reg'u- 
larly.— v.t. reg'ulate, to control: to adapt or 
adjust continuously: to adjust by rule.— v.i. to 
make regulations.— n. regulb'tion, act of regu¬ 
lating: state of being regulated: a rule or order 
prescribed.— adj. prescribed by regulation,— 
reg'uUtive, tending to regulate.—n. rcg'ulitor, 
one who, or that which, regulates: a controlling 
device, esp. for the speed of a clock or watch.— 
adi- reg'ulatory (-Is-Ur-i). [L. regula, a rule— 
regire, to rule.] 

reguhia, reg'B-hs, n. an impure metal, an inter¬ 
mediate product in smelting of ores; antimony; 
(cop.) a first-magnitude star in Leo: the gold- 
crest genus of birds.—oi(/. rcg'uline.— v.t. 
reg'ttlise, -ize, to reduce to regulus. [L. regains, 
dim. of rex, a king.] 

ragur, regar, r&', ri’gar, n. the rich black cotton 
soil of India, full of organic matter. [Hind, 
regar.] 

regurgitate, r/-, re-gur'Jl-tat, v.t. to cast out again: 
to pour back: to bring back into the mouth 
after swallowing.— v.l. to gush back.— adi- re- 
gur'gitant.—it. ngqrgiti'tion. [L.L. regurgit&re, 
-Stum —re, back, gurges, gurgitis, a gulf.] 
reh, ra, n. an efflorescence of sodium salts on the 
soil in India. [Hindustani.] 
rehabilitate, Ve-(h)9-hil'i-tSt, v.t. to reinstate, re¬ 
store to fonpcr’fprlvileges, rights, rank, etc.: to 
cleu* the charter of: to bring back into good 
condhioft, working order, prosperhy; to make 
fit, after disablement or illness, for earning a 


1806; Second Reich, under Hohenzollern 
1871-1918), and as a dictatorship 
(Third Reich, under Nazi regime, 1933-45).— 
ns. Reichsbank (rihhs'bangk), the Geiman state 
bank; Reichsland (-lant), imperial territory, i.e, 
Alsace-Lorraine, 1871-1919; reichsmark (-mark), 
the German monetary unit 1924-48 (see mark, 2); 
Retchsrat, earlier -rath (-rat), upper house of the 
parliament of the former Au.strian Empire: a 
deliberative Council of the Weimar Republic 
in Germany (1919-33), representing the 
States; Reichstag (-tahh), the lower house of the 
parliament of Germany during the Second 
Reich and the Weimar Republic. [Ger,, O.E. 
rice, kingdom: cf. bishopric.] 
reif, ref, (Scot.) n. spoliation. (O.E. reaf; cf. 
reave.] 

reify, ri’i-fi, v.t. to think of as a material thing: 
to convert into a material thing, to materialise.— 
n. reification (-fi-ka'shon). (L. res, a thing.] 
reign, ran, n. kingdom (obs.): realm (^r.); 
domain (oAr.): rule, actuil or nominal, of a 
monarchpredominance: predominating in¬ 
fluence: time of reigning.— vA. to be a monarch: 
to be predominant: to prevail. [O.Fr. regne — 
L. regnum—regire, to rule.] 
reik. Same as reek. 

reimbattell’d, re-im-bat'ld, (Milt.) pa.p. drawn up 
again in battle array. [Pfx. re-.] 
reimtorae, re-im-bSrs', v.t. to repay: to pay an 
equivalent to for loss or expense.— n. reimburse'- 
ment. [L.L. imbursSre — in, in, bursa, purse.] 
reim-kennar, rim'ken-»r, n. an enchanter, en¬ 
chantress. [App. invented by Scott—Ger. reim, 
rhyme, kenner, knower.] 

rein, rSn, n. the strap of a bridle or either half of 
It: any means of curbing or governing (fig .).— 
V./. to fasten or tie by the rein (Shak .): to furnish 
with reins: to govern with the rein: to restrain 
or.control: to stop or check (with in or qp).— 
v.i. to answer (Shak.): to'stop or slow up.— adl. 
reiniMs, without rein or restraint.—rein'-ann, 
rein'-band, normally the left (opp. to whip-hand); 


thrmd , y.l. rehand ling.». reUlurn'ine, v.t. 

rtgroup', r.f. rfbeei;, v.f. reimposc', v.t. 

. H. 'fr**"’*® »r«mposl'tion, n. 

gl fand 'lc, VA. reinume', y.r. 

file, fib; mi, hSr (her); mine; mate,fiSr; mSte; m^n,febt; dhen (then) 
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niaa'flim, a i^Ual driver.—4faw leWf to jmll up. 
(top riding; ghra rein (or dM leim) to. to allow 
free play to, appiy no check to; take the reim, 
to uke control. [O.Fr. rebi. resne, rene (Fr. 
r^ne), perh. throui^ (hypotbetkal) L.L. retina, 
from L. retire, to hold back.} 
rein. See rein^r. reiiw. 
reincarnate, rg-in-kar’niit, v.l. to cause to be 
bom again in another body or form: to embody 
a^n in flesh—rebom.-Hor. rSincaniA'tian: 
riincam&'tionism, belief in reincarnation of the 
soul; riincamft'tioniet. [Pfx. re*.] 
reindeer, ran'dir, it. a large heavy deer (Rangifer), 
wild and domesticated, of northern regions, 
antlered in both sexes, the American variety (or 
species) called the caribou.—^Also (rare) reui.— 
Reindeer Age (arcAoeo/.), the Magdalenian; 
reindeer moss, a lichen iCIadonIa rangiferina), 
the winterfood of the reindeer. iP.N. hrelnndyri, 
or O.N. hreinn (O.E. hrdii) and deer.] 
reinette, ra-net'. Same as rennet (apple), 
re infecta, re, rS in-fek’U, -id, (L.) without 
finishing the business. 

reinforce, re-in-fors', /drs', v.t. to enforce again 
(rare): to strengthen with new force or support: 
to strengthen: to increase by addition.— v.i. 
{Shak.) to get reinforcements.— n. something 
that reinforces: a reinforced part near the rear 
of a gun.— n. reinforce'ment, act of reinforcing: 
additional force or assistance, esp. of troops 
(commonly in pL). —reinforced concrete, con¬ 
crete strengthened by embedded steel bars or 
mesh. [Alt., by 17th cent., of renforce.] 
reinform, re-in-form', v.t. to inform anew: to 
give form to again: to reanimate [Pfx. re-.] 
reinfund, re-in-fund', {Swift) v.i. to flow in again. 

(Pfx. re-, L. infundire—fundSre, to pour.] 
reins, ram, n.pl. {rare or obs. in sing.) the kidneys, 
esp. as formerly supposed seat of emotion: the 
loins. [O.Fr. reins —L. ten, pi. r€nes.\ 
reinstall, re-in-stoi’, v.t. to install again.— n. 
reinstal'ment. [Pfx. re-.] 
reinstate, re-in-stat', v.t. to insure again; to 
restore to or re-establish in a former station or 
condition.—-lu. 

reinst&te'ment; reinst&'tion {rare). [Pfx. re-.] 
reinsure, re-in-shddr’, v.t. to insure against the 
risk undertaken by underwriting an insurance.— 
ns. reinsur'ance; reinsur'er. [Pfx. re-.] 
reintegrate, re-in'ti-grdt, v.t. to integrate again: to 
redintegrate.— n. reintegra'tion. 
reinvest, re-in-vest', v.t. to clothe again: to endow 
again: to invest again.— n. reinvest'ment. [Pfx. 
re-.] 

reinvigoratc, re-in-vig'ar-at, v.t. to put new vigour 
into.— R. reinvigori'tion. [Pfx. re-.] 
reird, rerd, raird, rQrd, {Scot.) ». an uproar, 
clamour, din. [O.E. reord.) 
reis, ris. Same as rice (2). 
reis, rds, n.pl. {sin^, real, rS-dl’) an obsolete Portu¬ 
guese and Brazilian money of account, 1000 reis 
making a miireis. [Port.] 
reist. Same as reast (1), or as reest (2 or 3). 
reiter, ri'tar, it. a German.cavalry soldier. [Ger.] 
reiterate, re-it'ar-at, v.t. to repeat: to repeat 
again and again.—n. reit'erance.— a^s. reit'er- 
ant, reiterating; reit'erate, -d.— adv. reit'er- 
atedly.— n. reiterd'tion, act of reiterating: the 
printing of the second side of a sheet.— adj. 
reit'erative.— n. a word expressing reiteration 
of utterance or act: a word formed by re¬ 


duplication, the second element oso. differing 
from the first (e.g. helter-ekeUer). [Ffk. re-.] 
reive, reiver. Same os reave, reaver, 
reject, ri-Jekt’, vd. to tlurow away: to discard: to 
refiiM to accept, admit, or aocrae to: to refuse: 
to renounce.— n. (usu. ri') one who or that whicb 
is rejected.—odls. rejec'table or -ibie—ii.pt 
rejectamen'ta, refuse: excrement.— ns. re- 
jec'tion; reject'or (also -er). [L. rejldre, 

rejectum — re-, back, Jacire, to throw.] 
rejig, re-Jig', rejigger, -Jig'er, v.t, to cimfe or re¬ 
arrange in a new or unexpemed way that is some¬ 
times regarded as unethical (cominercr).—n. 
re'jig. 

rejoice, ri-Jois', v.t. to make joyful: to ^dden; 
to be joyful because of {Shtuc.). — v.l. to feel joy: 
to exult: to make merry.— adl. rejidce'hii.— ns. 
rejoice'ment, rejoicing; rejoic'cr: rejmc'iag, 
act of being joyful: expression, subject, or ex¬ 
perience of joy: (in pi.) festivities, celebrations, 
merry-makings.— adv. rej^'in^.—rejoice in, 
to be happy because of: {facet.), to have. 
[O.Fr. resioir, resjoiss- (Fr. r^ouir}—L. re-, ex, 
gaudire, to rejoice.] 

rejoin, ri-Join', {law) v.i, to reply to a char^ or 
pleading, esp. to a plaintiff’s replication.— v.t. to 
say in reply, retort.— n. rejom'der (r/-) the 
defendant’s answer to a plaintiff’s replication 
{law): an answer to a reply: an answer. [O.Fr. 
rejoindre.] 

rejoin, ri-, re-join’, v.t. and v.l. to join ^in.— n. 
rejoin'dure (reioyn'dure, Shak.), a joining again. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

rejourn, rl-J&rn', {Shak.) v.t. to postpone, defer. 
[Cf. adjourn.] 

rejuvenate, ri-Joo'vknat, v.t. to make young apun: 
to restore to youthful conditioa or to activity: 
to restore (by uplift) to earlier condition of 
active erosion {geol.). — v.i. to rejuvenesce.— ns. 
rejuvena'tion; reju'venator. — v.i. rejuvenesce 
{-es'), to grow young again: to recover youthfiii. 
character -. to undergo change in cell-contents to 
a different, usu. more active, character (blol.): 
to resume growth.— v.t. to rejuvenate.— n. 
rejttvenesc'ence.—rejuvenese'ent.—v.r. rejn'- 
venise, -ize, to rejuvenate. [Pfx. re-, L. Juveids, 
young, Juvenescire, to become young.] 
reke, rek, {Spens.) v.i. to reck. [O.E- rgean.] 
reliche, ra-tdsh, (Fr.) n. relaxation: rest: no 
performance. 

relapse, ri-laps', v.i. to slide, sink, or fall back, 
esp. into evil: to return to a former state or 
ractice: to backslide: to fall a way.— r. a falling 
ack into a former bad state: the return of a 
disease after partial recovery {med.). — adl. re¬ 
lapsed', having relapsed.— n. relap'ser.— adl. 
relap'sing.—relapsing fever, an infectious disease 
characterised by recurrent attacks of fever with 
enlargement of the spleen, caused by a spiro- 
chaete transmitted by ticks and lice. [L. reiidti, 
relapsus — labi, to slide.] 

relate, ri-ldt', v.f. to recount, narrate, tell: to give, 
an account of {Milt.): to bring back (Spens.): 
to refer, bring into connection or relation.— v.L 
to date back in application {law): to have 
reference or relation: to connect: to discourse 
{Shak.). — adJ. rel&'ted, narrated; referred (to; 
rare): connected: allied by kindred or marriage. 
—ns. reli'tedness; reli'ter, one who relates; 
relfi'tion, act of relating: state or mode of 
being related: narrative or reciul; statement 


rSiucrease', v.t. 
reinfuse', v.r. 
riinhab'it, v.t. 
reinsert', v.t. 
riinser'tion, n. 
rfinspect', v.t. 
riias^'tkn, n. 
rtinspire', v.t. 


rCinspir'it, v.f. 
riioter'. v.t. 
reinter'nent, n. 
rSinter'pret, v.f. 
rdintwmetl'tion, n. 
rCinterr'ogate, v.r. 
rShitarrogft'tion, n. 


reintroduce', v.t. 
riudr .duc'tion, n. 
rSinvig'mato, v.t. 
rein’-olve’, v.f. 
reiss'uable, adl. 
riSiss'ue, v.r. and ii. 
rikin'dle, v.r. and v.f. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllaUes: el'a-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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Ml Momnlion (bw): w«y in whidh one thing 
is connected with another: a quality that can 
be pmdicated, not of « ^ngle thing, but only 
of two or more together JpMlos.): respect, 
reference: a relative by birth or marriage: 
fin pi.) muttwl dealings.— a4l. reli'tional, per¬ 
taining to, expressing, or of the nature of. 
relation.—odr. rell'tionally.— ns. rett'tionism 
{pMhs.), the doctrine that relations have an 
objective existence: the doctrine of relativity of 
knowledge; reli'tionist.— aiff. rall'tionless, kin¬ 
less: unrelated.— n. reU'tionship. state or mode 
of being related: relations.— adds, relatival 
(rels-ti'vl), pertaining to relation, esp. gram¬ 
matical relation; rel'ative (s-ttv), in or having 
relation: correlative: corresponding: having 
the same key-signature (mus.): - relevant: 
comparative: not absolute or independent: 
relating, having reference: referring to an 
antecedent (gram.).— n. that which is relative: 
a relative word, esp. a relative pronoun: one who 
is related by blood or marrii^.—odv. rel'ativdy. 
—nr. rarativcnen; rerativnm, relationism: a 
doctrine of relativity: the view that acc^ted 
standards of right and good vary with environ¬ 
ment and from person to person; rel'ativist.— 
ad/, rebtivis'tic, pertaining to relativity, or to 
relativism.—ns. rclathr'itist, one who studies or 
accepts relativity; rriativ'ity, state or fact of being 
relative: a principle which asserts that only 
relative, not absolute, motion can be detected 
in the universe (Einstein’s Special Theory of 
Relativity, 190S, starts from two fundamental 
postulates: a. that all motion is relative, b. that 
the velocity of light is alwi^ constant relative 
to an observer; his General ’Theory of Relativity, 
1916, which embraces the Special Theory deals 
with vaiying velocities, or accelerations— 
whereas the Special Theory dealt with constant 
relative velocity, or zero acceleration—ahd it is 
much concemM with gravitation; in each case 
Einstein derived important equations and made 
predictions); relator {ri-la'isr), one >.who re¬ 
lates: a narrator: one who lays an information 
before the Attorney-General, enabling him to 
take action (bw).—^relative density, specific 
gravity (q.v.); relative humidity, the ratio of 
the amount of watn rispour in the air to the 
amount that would saturate it at the same 
temperature.—relativity of knowledge, the doc¬ 
trine that the nature and extent of our knowledge 
is determined not merely by the qualities of the 
objects known but necessarily by the conditions 
of our cognitive powers. (L. relatm, -a, -urn, 
used as pa-p. of referre, to bring back—rr, 
/«■«.] 

iwtive, etc. See relate. 

relax, rl-Utks', v.t. and v.l. to loosen: to'slacken: 
to make or become less close, tense, rigid, 
strict, or severe.— n. a relaxing.— add- and n. 
relax'ant, laxative: (a substance) having the 
effect of relaxing.—n. relaxt'thm (re-, r^-), act 
of relaxing: state of being relaxed: partial 
rmnission (bw): release from outlawry (Scots 
law)', recreation.— adds, relax’ative; rclax'ing, 
enervating. [L. relaxdre, •Stum — laxus, loose.] 

relay, ri-b', also ri'iS, re'la’, n. a fresh set of 
dogs in hunting: a supply of horses, etc., to 
relieve others on a journey; a station for either 
of these; a relieving shin of men: a supple¬ 
mentary store of anything: a relay-race, or one 
of its stages: any device by which a weak 
electric current or other small power it used to 
comrol a strong one: a relayed programme, or 
act or fact of relaying it.— v.t. to place in, relieve, 
control, supply, or transmit by relay: to broad¬ 
cast anew (programme received from another 
station or source).— v.i. to obtain a relay: to 


inMi 

operate a nidy'^—paJ. and p 0 .p. lai gy s d .— 
relay-race', a race between teams, each man 
rtmning part of the total distance. tO.Fr. rebls, 
relay of horses or dogs; origin obscure.] 
relay, ri-la’, v.t. to lay agafii:—j»o.<. and pa^*- 
««taid'. [Pfx. re-.] 

release, rt-Us', v.t. to grant a new lease of. [Wx- 
re-.j 

release, rl-les', v.t. to let loose: to set free; to 
let go: to relieve: to slacken: to undo: to 
remit: to relinquish: to surrender, convey, give 
up a right to (law): to make available, autborise 
sale, publication, exhibition, etc., of.— n. a 
setting free; liberation: discharge or acquit¬ 
tance: remission; mode of releasing: the giving 
up of a claim, conveyance: a catch for holding 
and releasing: authorisation to make available 
on a certain date: a thing so made available. 
— a4i- releas'able.— ns. releasee', one to whom 
an estate is released; release'ment, release; 
releas'er; releas'or (law). [O.Fr. rslalssler— 
L. relaxSre, to relax.] 

relegate, rel'I-gSt, v.t. to banish: to consign (to 
a, usu. unimportant, place or position): to re¬ 
move to a lower class (football): to assign (to 
a class): to refer (to another, others) for decision 
or action; to refer (a person, for something, to 
another; arch.). — ad/- rel'egaMe.— n. relegl'- 
tkm. (L. religSre, -Stum — re-, away, ligSre, to 
send.] 

relent, ri-lent', v-i- to melt (obs,): to soften, 
become less severe: to give way (Spens., Milt.): 
to abate, slacken (Spens.): to slacken pace 
(Spens.). — v.t. to melt (obs.): to soften, cause 
to relent (Spens., Burns): to relax, moderate 
(Spens.); to slow down (Spens.): to regret, 
repent (Spens.). —it. relenting: slowing (Spens.). 
— n. and add- relent'ing.— adj- relent'lm, un¬ 
relenting: inexorable: merciless, stern.— adv. 
relent'lessly.— ns. relent Tessnessj relent'ment 
(rare). [L. re-, back, lentus, sticky, sluggish, 
pliant.] 

relevant, rel'i-vant, ad), bearing upon, or applying 
to, the matter in hand, pertinent: related, pro¬ 
portional (to): sufficient iegaliy.— ns. reTevance, 
rel'evancy. — adv. rel'evandy. [L. relevSns, 
-antis, pr.p. of relevare, to raise up, relieve; 
from the notion of helping; cf. relieve.] 
reliable, etc. See rely. 

reUc, reVik, n. that which is left after loss or 
decay of the rest: a corpse (usu. in ph): any 
personal memorial of a saint, held in reverence 
as an incentive to faith and piety (R.C.): a 
souvenir: a memorial of antiquity or object of 
historic interest: (of, e.g. a custom) a survival 
from the past.—^Also (obs.) rel'ique.—^rel'ic- 
monger, one who traffics in or collects relfes. 
[Fr. reUme —L. reliquiae', see reliquiae.] 
relict, rel'ikt, n. a relic (obs.): a survivor or 
surviving trace (arch.): a widow (arch.). — ad/, 
(ri-likt') left bdiind; surviving: formed by re- 
movai of surrounding materials (geol.). [L. 
relictus, -a, -urn, left, pa.p. of relinquPre, to leave.] 
reiide, ri-lid', (Spens.) pa.p. for relied, in the sense 
of ‘rejoined*. 

relief, ri-lif, n. the lightening or removal of any 
burden, discomfort, evil, pressure, or stress: 
release from a pdst or duty: one who releases 
another by taking his plam: that which relieves 
or mitigates: aid in danger, esp. deliverance 
fromsi^: assistance to the poor: fresh supply 
of provisions: feeding or seeking food (huntmg; 
obs.): a certain fine paid to the overlord by a 
feudal tenant’s heir on coming into possession: 
release from obligation, or right to reimburso. 
ment of expenses thereby incurred (Scots law): 
anything that gives diversity; projection or 
sUnding out from the general surface, ground. 


riiet', v.t. 


fide, fSr; ml, Mr (her); lafne; nate,fiir; m&te; mSSn,fSbt: tUten (then) 
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or level: a sculpture or other work of art 
exwuted in reUd*: appearance of standing out 
solidly: distinctness by contrast, csp. in outline. 
— etff. providing relief in cases of distress, 
danger, or difficulty.— ai(i. relief'less.—^lUlUf 
Chorch. a body that left the Church of Scotland 
on account of the oppressive exercise of patron¬ 
age. organised in 1761, united with the United 
Swession Church in 1847 to form the United 
Presbyterian Church; relief map, a map in 
which the form of the country Is shown by ele¬ 
vations and depressions of the material us^, or 
by the illusion of such elevations and depressions, 
or (loosely) by other means. [O.Fr. relef— 
releveri see relieve, also rilievo.] 
relieve, ri-lev', v.t. to lift up IShak.): to bring, 

? ;ive, or afford relief to: to release: to release 
rom duty by taking the place of: to ease (e.g. a 
burden): {reft.) to urinate or to defecate: to 
mitigate: to raise the siege of: to set off by 
contrast: to break the sameness of: to bring 
into relief: to feed (obs.).— tufj. reliev'able.—n. 
reliev'er.— adj. reliev'ing.—^relieving arch, an 
arch in a wall to relieve the part below it from 
a superincumbent weight: relieving officer, an 
official formerly appointed to superintend the 
relief of the poor.—relieve one of, to take from 
one's possession, with or without one’s approval: 
to steal from one: to free one from (a necessity, 
restriction, etc.). [O.Fr. relever —L. rehvare, to 
lift, relieve— levdre, to raise— levls, light.] 
relievo, ri-le'vd, also (//.) rilievo, re-tyS’vo, (art) 
fi. relief: a work in relief: appearance of relief. 
[It. rilievo.] 

religicux, n-ie-zhyo, (Fr.) n. a monk or friar:— 
/em. -gieuse (-zhyaz), a nun. 
religio loci, ri~IU'i-o 16'si, re-iig'i-d hk’e. See 
Quotations from Latin, etc., in Appendices, 
religiose, etc. See religion. 

rcligioso, n-iij-i-o'so, (It.) o<(». and adv. in a 
devoUQnal manner (mui.). 
religion, ri-Oj'en, n. belief in, recognition of, or 
an awakened sense of, a higher unseen con¬ 
trolling power or powers, with the emotion and 
morality connected therewith: rites or worship: 
any system of such belief or worship: devoted 
fidelity: monastic life: a monastic order: 
Protestantism {ohs.]. — adi- rclig'ionary (rare), 
religious.— n. a member of a religious order: 
a Protestant (ohs.). — n. relig'ioner, a member 
of an order: a Protestant (obs.). — v.t. relig'ion- 
ise, -izc, to imbue with religion.— v.i. to make 
profession of being religious.— ns. relig'ionism, 
religiosity: bigotry; relig'ionist, one attached 
to a religion: a bigot: one professionally en¬ 
gaged in religion, e.g. an evangelist (U.S .).— 
adjs. relig'ionless; religiose (-/ij/'i-ds, or -os'), 
morbidly or sentimentally religious.— n. religi¬ 
osity (~i-os'it-i), spurious or sentimental religion: 
religious feeling.— adj. relig'ious (-as), of, con¬ 
cerned with, devoted to, or imbued with, 
religion: scrupulous: bound to a monastic life 
(R.C.): strict, very exact.— n. one bound by 

monastic vows.— adv. relig'iously relig'ious- 

ness. [L. reiigl3, -onis, n., religidsus, adj., perh. 
conn, with reiigare, to bind.] 
reline, re-lin', v.t, to mark with new lines: to 
renew the lining of. [Pfx. re-.] 
relinquish, ri-iing'kwish, v.t. to give up: to let go. 
— n. relin'quishment. [O.Fr. relinquir, relinquiss~ 
—L. relinquire, relictum — re-, llnquire, to leave.] 
relique, ret'ik, ri-iik’, n. an old form of relic.— 
ns. reliquaire (rel-i-kwar'), reriqtiary (-kw»r-i), 
a receptacle for relics .—«((/. rel'iquaiy, of rclks: 
residual. [Fr.] 

reliquiae, ri-Uk’wi-i, re-iik'wi-l, n.pl. remains. 

[L.,— relinqufre, to leave.] 
relish, reVish, n, a flavour: characteristic flavour: 


enou^ to give a flavour: appetising flavour: 
zest-giving qualila^ or power: an ametiser, con¬ 
diment: ze^l enjoyment: gusto: pleasunfbl 
inclination.— v.t. to like the taste of: to be 
pleased with: to enjoy: to apiweciata dis¬ 
criminatingly: to give a relish to: to taste, 
experience (obs.). — v.i. to savour, smack: to 
have an agreeable taste: to give pleasure.— adi- 
rel'ishable. [O.Fr. reles, relais, remainder— 
relaisser, to leave behind.] 
relish, rellish, rel'ish, n, a musical ornammit.— 
v.t. (Shak.) to warble. [Origin obscure.] 
relive, re-liv’, v.t. and v.i. to live again: (ri-ttv") 
to revive (Spem.). 

reliver, ri-Uv’ar, (Shak.) vJ. to deliver back. [O.Fr. 
reilvrer; ateo pfx. re-, liver, to deliver, obs. and 
dial.] 

relucent, ri-lB\ -Idd'senl, adj. reflecting: shining. 
[L. relucens, -entis, pr.p. of relueire, to shine 
back.] 

reluct, ri-lukt', v.i. to be unwilling (with at)i to 
hold back.— ns. reluc'oince, opposition, re¬ 
sistance (Mdt.)\ unwillingness: magneto¬ 
motive force applied to whole or part of a 
magnetic circuit divided by the flux in it; 
reluc'tancy.— adj. reluc'tant, struggling (Milt.): 
unwilling: resisting.—cdv. reluct'antly.— v.i. 

reluct'Ste, to be reluctant.— n. reluctl'tion (rel-), 
repugnance. [L. reluctSri-re-, against, luctdri, 
to struggle.] _ 

relume, ri-lSm', -loom', v.t. to light anew: to re¬ 
kindle: to light up again.— v.t. relu'mine (-in), 
to relume. [L. reluminare — lUmen, -inis, light.] 
rely, ri-W, v.i. to rally (obs.): to rest as on a 
support (obs.): to depend confidentlypr.p. 
rely'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. relied'.— n. reliabirity. 
— adi- reli'able, to be relied on, trustworthy.— n. 
reli'ableness.—adv. reii'ably. (These four words 
are sometimes condemned as formed neither 
from a trans. verb nor from a noun.)—«. rell'- 
ance, trust: that in which one trusts.— ad/- 
reli'ant.— n. reli'er (Shak.). —^reliability test, 
trial, a public test of the qualities of motor 
vehicles (now known as a rally). [O.Fr. teller 
—L. reiigare, to bind back.] 
rem, rem, n. a unit of radiation dosage, the amount 
which has the same effect as one rad of X- 
radiation. [rdntgen equivalent man or mammal.] 
remain, li-man’, v.i. to stay or be left behind* to 
continue in the same place: to dwell, abide 
(Shak.)i to be left after or out of a greater 
number: to continue in one’s possession, mind: 
to continue unchanged: to continue to be: to 
be still to be dealt with (often without subject 
it): to await (Spens., Milt.). — n. stay, abode 
(Shak.) : a surviving part (arcA.): in most uses, 
remains' (pi. in form, but occasionally with sing, 
verb), as follows;—what is left; relics: a corpse: 
the literary productions of one dead.— n. re- 
main'der, that which remains or is left behind 
after the reqioval of a part or aAer division: 
the residue, rest: balance of an account (Shak.): 
an interest in an estate to come into effect after 
a certain other event hapi^ens: ri||;ht of next 
succession to a post or title: residue of an 
edition when the sale of a book has fallen off. 
— adJ- (Shak.) left over.— v.t. to sell (book) as 
a remainder.—remain'der-man, one to whom a 
legal remainder is devised. [O.Fr. remaindre — 
L. remanere — re-, back, tnanere, to stay,] 
remake, rg-mak', v.t, to make anew.— atV- rt- 
made',— ns. rimade', rSmako', a thing (as a 
gutta golf-ball) * made over again from the 
original materials. [Pfx. re-.] 
remand, ri-mand’, v.t. to send back (esp. a 
prisoner into custody to await further evidence). 
—n. act of remandmg: recommitul.—remand 
home, a place of detention for children and 


rSlight', v.t. and v.i. reload', v.r. and v.i. 
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youDs pmons on mnuul or nwoitlng trial; 
abo for KMna undergoing punkhnent. CO*Fr. 
nmander, or L.l>. remmd&re — maiuUre, to 
order.] 

rananaatt rem'an-mt, <u0. remaining.— n. a re¬ 
mainder: a remnant.—nt. lem'anenca, -ancy; 
ram'anat. a remainder: a postponed case or 
parliamentary bill. [L. remanins, -entls, pr.p., 
and remanet, 3rd pers. sing. pres. indb. of 
rtmanire.] 

ramaaM, r^-md-ayd, (geo/.) a. a fossil or other 
relic of an older row preserved as a fragment 
in a later deposit. [Fr. pa.p. of remanier, to 
rehandle.] 

remark, rl-mirk', v.t. to mark out (Milt.): to 
notice: to comment (that), or say incidentally 
(that).— V.I. (r/-) to comment, make an observa¬ 
tion—a. noteworthiness: observation: com¬ 
ment: (also as Fr., nmanpie') a marginal 
drawing or other distinguishing mark on an 
engraving or etching indicating an early state 
of the plate: also a print or proof bearing this 
special remark.—ad/, remark-'able, noteworthy: 
unusual, singular, strange, distinguished.—a. a 
remarkable thing.—n. remark'ableness.— adv. 
remark'aUy.—<M(/.rcniarked',conspicuous: (also 
remarqued') bearing a remark, as an etching.— 
a. remark'er. [O.Fr. remarquer —re-, inten., 
marquer, to mark.] 

remark, re-mark, ri-mark', v.l. to mark again. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

remblai, r&-ble, n. earth used to form a rampart, 
embankment, etc.: stowage in a mine. [Fr.] 
remUe, rem’{b)l, {N.E. England) v.t. to remove, 
clear. [Origin obscure.] ■ 

Remhraadtesque, rem-bran-tesk', or -bnn-, adj. 
like the work of Rembrandt (1606-69), esp. in 
his contrast of high lights and deep shadows.— 
adl- Rem'brandtish.— n. Rem'brandtisra. 
remeasure, ri^mezh’ar, vJ. to measure anew: to 
retrace (Spear.).—a. remeas'urement. [Pfx. re-.] 
remedy, rem’bdl, obs. and Scot, remede, remeid, 
remead irl-med"), a. any means of curing a 
disease, redressing, counteracting, or repairing 
any evil or loss: reparation: redress: range of 
tolerated variation in the weight of a coin.— v.t. 
to cure (a person, diseased part) (arch.): to 
put right, repair, counteract:— pr.p. rem'edying; 

pa. t. and pa.p. rem'cdied.— adi- remS'diable.— 

adv. remS'diably.— adi. remS'dial, tending or 
intended to remedy.— adv. remd'dially.— adh. 
remd'diat(e), remedial (Shak.): rem'edifeas (for¬ 
merly ^med"), without remedy: incurable.— adv. 
rem'edilessly (or -med').—a. rem'edilesmess (or 
~med’). —no remedy (Shak.), of necessity; what 
remedy?, how can it be helped or avoided ? (obs.). 
(A.Fr. remedle, O.Fr. remede —L. remedium.] 

remember, rl-mem'ber, v.t. to keep in or recall 
to memory or mind: to mention, record (obs.): 
to commemorate (obs.): to bear in mind as 
something to be mentioned (Shak.): to bear in 
mind as one deserving of honbur or gratitude, 
or as one to be rewarded, tipped, or prayed for: 
to remind (arch, or dial.): to bethink (reflex.’, 
Shak.): to occur to (/mpers.; arch.): to recall 
to the memory of another (often as a greeting). 
•—V./. to have the power or perform the act of 
memory: to have memory (with o/; Shak., 
Milt.’, now Scot, and U.S.). — adl- remem'ber- 
aUe.— adv. tememlierably.— ns. remam'berer; 
remem'brance, memory: that which serves 
to brii^ to or keep in mind: a reminder: a 
souvenir: a memorandum: a memorial: the 
reach of memory: (in pi.) a message of friendly 
greeting; rememliraiiccr, one who or that 
sridch reminds: a recorder: an officer of ex- 
chequer (King’s Remembrancer).—Remembrance 


Sunday, the Sunday nearest to lltli November 
commemorating the fUlen of the two World 
Wars (see Arasietice Day).—remonber your 
courtesy (obs.), remember to put your hat on, 
which you have taken off in courtesy. [O.Fr. 
remembrer —L. re-, again, memor, mindful.] 
remercy, ri-mUr'si, (obs.) v.t. to, thank*.—^.1. 
(Spens.) remer'cieid. ((O.) Fr. remercler,] 
remerge, rimnurj’, vj. to merge again. [Pfx. re-.] 
remex, ri’meks, n. one of the large feathers of 
a bird’s wing—^primary or secondary:—p/. 
remiges (rem'ijiz). — v.l. remigato (rem‘i-gdt), to 
row.—R. remigil'tion. [L. rimex, ’Igis, a rower.] 
remigrate, rem'l-grdt, v.l, to change back: (also 
ri-mi') to migrate again or back.— n. remigri'- 
tion (rem-i- or ri-mi-). [Pfx. re-.] 
remind, ri-mind', v.t. to put in mind (of), to cause 
to remember.— n. remind'er, that which reminds. 
— adi. remind'fill, mindful: reminiscent, excit¬ 
ing memories. [Pfx. re- and mind, v.t.] 
reminiscence, rem-i-nts'arts, n. recollection: an 
account of something remembered: the recur¬ 
rence to the mind of the past.— v.l. reminisce 
(-ms'; back-formation), to recount reminis¬ 
cences.— adi- reminisc'ent, suggestive, remindful: 
addicted to reminiscences: pertaining to remin¬ 
iscence. — Also R. — adi. reminiscen'tiu (-sen’shl), 
of, or of the nature of, reminiscence.— adv. 
reminisc'ently. [L. reminiscens, -entis, pr.p. of 
reminlsci, to remember.] 

remise, ri~miz‘, n. surrender of a claim (law): 
(ri~mez') an effective second thrust after the first 
has missed (fencing): a coach-house: a livery- 
carriage.— v.t. (ri-miz') to surrender. [Fr. remis, 
remise—remettre —L. remittlre, to send back, 
remit, relax.] 

remiss, r/-m/5', a4/. negligent: slack: lax; want¬ 
ing in vigour.—n. remissibil'ity.— adi. remiss'iMe, 
that may be remitted.— r. remission (rl-mish’en), 
act of remitting: slackening: abatement: re¬ 
linquishment of a claim: pardon: forgiveness. 
— adJ. remiss'ive, remitting: forgiving.— adv. 
remiss'ly.— r. remiss'ness.— adi. remiss'ory, of 
remission. IL. remittfre, remlssum; see remit.] 
remit, ri-mit\ v.t. to relax: to pardon; to refrain 
from exacting or inflicting: to give up: to de¬ 
sist from: to transfer: to transmit, as money, 
etc.: to put again in custody: to refer to 
another court, authority, etc.: to refer for infor¬ 
mation: to send or put back.— v.i. to abate: 
to relax: to desist:—pr.p. remitt'ing; pa.l. and 
pa.p. remitt'ed.— r. (law) reference of a case or 
matter to another.— ns. remit'ment, remission: 
remitting: remittance; remitt'al, remission: 
reference to another court, etc.; remitt'aace, 
the sending of money, etc., to a distance: the 
sum or thing sent; remittSS', the person to whom 
a remittance is sent.— acO. remitt'ent, remitting 
at intervals.— adv. remitt'ently.— n. remitt'er, 
one who makes a remittance.—remitt'ance-man, 
one dependent upon remittances from home; 
remittent fever, a severe type of malaria in which 
the tem^rature falls slightly from time to time. 
(L. remittire, remissum —re-, back, mittire, to 
send.] 

remnant, rem'nsnt, n. a fragment or a small 
number surviving or remaining after destruction, 
defection, removal, sale, etc., of the greater part: 
esp. a remaining piece of cloth: a tag or quota¬ 
tion: a surviving trace: trace of a fact (Scott). 
— adl. remanent, remainder, [remanent.] 
remonstrance, ri-mon'strsns, n. a strong or formal 
protest, expostulation.— adi. remon^strant, re¬ 
monstrating; (cap.) Dutch Arminian.— r. one 
who remonstrates: (cap.) a Proteste# (Scot, 
hist.): (cap.) a member of the Dutch Arminian 
party whose divergence from Calvinism was 


riknarr'iage, n. rimod'cl, v.t. remon'ctisc, -he, v.t. 

limaR'y, v.t. and vJ. rCmonetisi'tion, -a-, n. 

flbe, flbr: mi, hdr (her); ndne: mdte, /Hr; mate; mSdn,/d6t; dhen (then) 
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expressed in five articles in the Remonstrance 
of 1610.— adv. remon'etrantiy.—v./. remon'- 
strSte (sometimes rent’), to make a remonstrance. 
—r./. to say or {obs.) state in remonstrance: 
to demonstrate (ofis.).— adv. remon'stratingly.-.- 
tt. remonitrft'tion (rem-en-). — a<ifs. remon'stra- 
tire, remon'stratory (-sir»-ler-i), expostuiatory. 
—n. rcmon'strator.—Grand Remonstrance, a 
statement of abuses presented to Charles I by 
the House of Commons in 1641. [L. re~, again, 
monstrdre, to point out.] 
remontant, ri-mon’iani, adi- blooming more than 
once in the same season.—n. a remontant 
plant, esp. a rose. [Fr.] 

remora, rem'o-r^, it. the sucking-fish, formerly 
believed to stop ships by attaching its sucker: 
an obstacle. [L. remdra, delay, hindrance— 
mora, delay.] 

remorse, ri-m6rs‘, n. the gnawing pain of con¬ 
science: compunction: pity,compassionate feel¬ 
ing {Spens., Shak., Milt.): mitigation IShak.): 
probably, matter of conscience (Shak.): bite 
(Spens.). — adj. reniorse'ful, penitent: com¬ 
passionate (ohs.).-~adv. remorsc'fully.— n. rc- 
morse'fulness.— ad), remorseless, without re¬ 
morse: cruet.— adv. remorsc'lessly.— n. remorse'- 
lessness. [O.Fr. reniors (Fr. reniordt) —L.L. 
rentoriu.\ —L. remordere, remorsum, to bite 
again— re-, again, mordere, to bite.] 
remote, ri-mot', adj. far removed in place, time, 
chain of causation or relation, resemblance or 
relevance: widely separated: very indirect.— 
adv. remote'ly.— ns. remote'ness; remS'tion, re¬ 
moval (Shak.): remoteness (rare). —remote con¬ 
trol, control of a device from a distance by the 
making or breaking of an electric circuit or by 
means of radio waves. [L. remoius, pa.p. of 
remuvere; see remove.] 
remoud, ri-mood', pa.t. (Spens.) for removed, 
remould, re'mold’, n. a used tyre which has had 
a new tread vulcanised to the casing and the 
walls coated with rubber.—Also v.t. [Pfx. re-.] 
remount, rd-mount', v.t. and v.i. to mount again.— 
n. a fresh horse, or supply of horses. [Pfx. re-.] 
remove, ri-moov', v.t. to put or take away: to 
transfer; to withdraw: to displace: to make 
away with; (in pass.; Thackeray) of a dish on 
the table, to be succeeded (by).— v.i. to go away: 
to change abode.—it. removal: the raising of a 
siege (Shak.): absence (Shak.): step or degree 
of remoteness or indirectness: in some schools, 
an intermediate class: promotion: a dish re¬ 
moved to make way for another, or taking the 
place of one so removed.— n. removabil'ity.— 
adj. remov'abie.— adv. remov'ably.—n. remov'al, 
the act of taking away: displacing: change of 
place: transference: going away: change of 
abode: a euphemism for murder.— adj. re¬ 
moved', remote; distant by degrees, as in 
descent.— ns. reinov'edness; remov'er, one who 
or that which removes: one who conveys furni¬ 
ture from house to house.—removal terms (Scot.), 
28th May and 28th November, called Whitsun¬ 
day and Martinmas. [O.Fr. remouvoir —L. re- 
movere, remotum — re-, ^ay, movere, to move.] 
remuda, ri-mu'di, ra-moo'aha, n. a supply of 
remounts. [Sp., exchange.] 
remunerate, ri-mU'ne-rat, v.t. to recompense: to 
pay for service rendered.— ad/, remu'nerable.— 
n. remuneri'tion, recompense': reward: pay.— 
ad/, remu'nerative, profitable.— ns. remS'nera- 
tiveness; remu'nerfitor.— ad/- remu'neratory (s- 
tjr-i), giving a recompense. (L. remuner&ri (late 
-are), -atus — m&nus, -fris, a gift.] 
remurmnr, rl-mur’ntir, v.t. and v.i. to echo, repeat, 
or resound in murmurs. [Pfx. re-.] 
renaissance, rt-nS'sons, ren'i-sSns, -sans’, n. a new 
birth: (cap.) the revival of arts and letters, the 

rename', v.t. 


transition from the Middle Ages to the modem 
world.— ad/- of the Renaissance. (Fr.; cf. 
renascence.] 

renal, ri'nl, adi- of the kidneys. [L. rind/is — 
renes (sing, rin, is rare), the kidneys.] 
renascent, ri-nas'ent, also -nds', adi- coming into 
renewed life or vitality.— n. renasc'ence, being 
born anew: (cap.) Renaissance. [L. renSiefns, 
-entis, pr.p. of ren&sci — ndsci, to be bora.] 
renay, rency, ri-na’, reny, ri-ni’, (obs.) v.t. to re¬ 
nounce, abjure, forswear: to deny:—pr.p. re- 
nay'ing, reny'ing; pa.p. renayed', reined'. [O.Fr. 
renaier, renier —L. renegdre.J 
rencounter, ren-kownt '»r, rencontre, rSdc5-tr*, (Fr.). 
n. a chance meeting: an encounter: a casual 
combat: a collision.—v.t. to meet: to encounter. 
[Fr. rencontre.] 

rend, rend, v.t. to tear asunder with force: to 
split: to tear away.— v.i. to become torn:—pa.r. 
and pa.p. rent. [O.E. rendan, to tear.] 
render, ren'dsr, v.t. to give up: to give back, 
return, give in return: to make up: to de¬ 
liver: to hand over: to give; to surrender: to 
yield: to tender or submit: to show forth: to 
represent or reproduce, esp. artistically: to 
perform; to translate: to perform or pa^ as a 
duty or service: to present or betake (with at; 
rejl.): to cause to be: to melt: to extract, 
treat, or clarify by melting; to piaster with a 
first codt.— n. an act of rendering: that which 
is rendered.— ad/- ren'derable.— ns- ren'dcrer; 
ren'dering; rendi'tion, surrender: rendering. 
[O.Fr. rendre —L.L. rend/re, app. formed by 
influence of prendire, to take—L. reddfre-re-, 
back, ddre, to give.] 

rendezvous, ra'du-vdd, ron'di-, n. appointed meet¬ 
ing-place: a meeting by appointment: a general 
resort:— pi. rendezvous (-vooz), (obs.) rendez- 
vous'es.— v.i. to assemble at any appointed place. 
[Fr. rendez-fous, render yourselves— rendre, to 
render.] 

renegade, ren'i-gSd, renegate, -gat, n. one faith¬ 
less to principle or party: an apostate: a turn¬ 
coat: esp. a Christian turned Mohammedan— 
also reneg&'do.— v.i. ren'egade, to turn renegade. 
— adjs. ren'egade, -ate, apostate.— n. renegi'- 
tion.— v.t. renegue, renege (ri-neg’), to renounce: 
to apostatise from.—v.i. to deny: to refuse: to 
revoke at cards.—Also renig (-nig'), renague 
(-nag'; Ir.). — n. reneg'(u)er. [L.L. renegStus — 
L. re-, inten., negare, -Stum, to deny; partly 
through Sp. renegade.] 

renew, ri-nu', v.t. to renovate: to transform to 
new life, revive: to begin again: to repeat: to 
make again; to invigorate: to substitute new 
for: to restore: to renovate: to regenerate.— 
v.i. to be made new: to begin again.— ad/- r«- 
new'aUe.— ns. renew'al, renewing; renew'ed- 
ness; renew'er; renew'ing. [Pfx. re-, and new, 
adj.] 

renfierst, ren-jirst', (Spens.) pa.p. made fierce. 

[App. modelled on the next.] 
renforce, ren-fors', -fors', (ob.v.) v.t. to reinforce: 
to force again.— v.i. to renew efforts:—(in 
Spens. pa.t. re'nforst', pa.p. renfont'). [(O.)Fr. 
renforcer.] 

renga. Same as linked verse. See link, 
reniform, ren’i-form, adi- kidney-shaped. [L. 
renes (sing, ren), the kidneys, and forma, form: 
see renal.] 

renig. ^ renegue (under renegade), 
renitent, ri-ni’tant, ren'i-tant, adi- resistant; re¬ 
luctant: recalcitrant.—it. reni'tency (or ren'). 
[L. renitens, -entis, pr.p. of renlti, to resist.] 
renne, ren, (Spens.) v.i. to run.—Also pa.p.—n. 
reiin'ing. [See ran.] 

rennet, ren'it, n. any means of curdling milk, esp. 
a preparation of calf’s stomach.—renn'et-bag. 
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the fourth itonuch of a ruminant. [O.E. 
rUuum, to run; cf. •am.(2), yearn (3).] 
rennet. ren'A, n. apple of certain old varieties. 
(Fr. reinettt, rainette', origin uncertain.] 
renounce, rl-nomw', y.r. to disclaim: to disown: 
to rejeM publicly and finally: to recant: to 
abjure.—v./. to fail to follow suit at cards.— n. 
a fldlure to follow suit.—lu. renounce'ment; 
renoun'cer. [O.Fr. renuacer —L. renunti&re — re-, 
away, mnUSre, -dium, to announce.] 
renovate, ren'S-vSt, v.t. to renew or make new 
again: to make as if new: to regenerate.— its. 
renovi'tkm; ren'ovfitor. [L. re-, again, nov&re, 
-Hum, to make new— novus, new.] 
renown, ri-nown', it. fame.— v.t. to make famous: 
to celebrate.—< m&'. renowned', famous.— n. re¬ 
nown'er, one who gives renown. (O.Fr. renoun 
(Fr. renom}-—h. re-, a^ain, ndmen, a name.] 
rent, rent, n. an opening made by rending: a 
fissure.— v.t. and v.l. (ohr. or dial.) to rend.— 
Also pa.t. and pa.p. of rend, [rend.] 
rent, rent, n. periodical payment for use of an¬ 
other's property, esp. houses and lands: re¬ 
venue.—v.r. to hold or occupy by paying rent: 
to let or hire out for a rent: to charge with 
rent.— v.i. to be let at a rent.— adi- rent'able.— 
ns. rent'al, a rent-roll: rent: annual value: 
something rented or hired {U.S.): a kindly 
(g.v.) tenant's lease (5rot.); rent'aller (Scot.), 
a kindly tenant; rent'er, a tenant who pays 
rent: one who lets out property: a farmer of 
tolls or taxes: a theatre shareholder.—rental 
library {U.S.), a lending-library which takes fees 
for books borrowed: rent'-ciwge, a periodical 
payment charged upon rent; rent'-collector; 
reat'-day.— adJ. and adv. rent'-free, without pay¬ 
ment of rent.—rent'-restric'tion, restriction of 
landlord's right to raise rent; rent'-roU, a list 
of tenements and rents: total income from 
property.^for rent (orig. U.S.), to let. [Fr. rente 
—L. reddita (pecunia), money paid— reddire, 
to pay; cf. render.] 

rente, rdt, annual income: (in pi.) French or 
other government securities or income from 
them.—n. rentier, rd-tyi, a fund-holder: one 
who has, or who lives on, an income from 
investments. [Fr.] 

renunciation, ri-nun-si-&'shan,n. act of renouncing: 
self-resignation.— adjs. renun'eiative {-sh»-tiv, 

. -sya-tiv, -sl-d-tiv), renun'eiatory {-sh»-t»r-i, -si-a- 
tar-l). [L. renSntidre, proclaim; see nuncio.] 
renverse, ren-vurs’, v.t. to reverse; to upset:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. renversed', renverst' {Spens.). 
[Fr. renverser —pfx. re-, enverser, to overturn.] 
renvoi, (esp. formerly) renvoy, ren-voi', Fr. rd- 
vwd, sending back by a government of an alien 
to his own country: a referring or relegation. 
IFr.] 

reny. See renay. 

reorient, ri-o', -d'ri-ant, adl. rising again.—v.r. 
(-enr) to orient again.— v.t. refi'rientate, reorient. 
— n, refirientb'tion. [Pfx. re-.] ' 
rep, repp, rep, n. a corded cloth.—Also reps (reps). 
— adJ. repped (rept), transversely corded. [Fr. 
reps, perh.—Eng. ribs.] 

rep, rep, h. a colloquial or slang abbreviation of 
repertory (theatrical), repetition (school), reputa¬ 
tion (early 18th cent, and U.S.), representative, 
and repreibatn. 

rep, rep, n, unit of radiation dosage, now super¬ 
seded by rad. [rdntgen equivalent physical.] 
repaid, pa,t. and pa.p. of repay, 
repaint, ri-pant’, v.t, to paint anew.—n. a re¬ 
painted golf-ball.—n. repaint'ing. [Pfx. re-.] 
rppair, rt-p&r’, v.l. to betake oneself: to go: to 
resort: to return (Shak.).—v.t, (Spens.) to re¬ 


store to its position: to withdraw.—n. resort: 
place of resort: concourse. [O.Fr. repairer, to 
return to a haunt—^L.L. repairldre, to return 
to one's country— t,. re-, nwk, patria, native 
country.] 

repair, ri-pSr', v.t. to mend: to make amends for: 
to make good: to restore, refresh, revivify 
(Shak.). —n. restoration after injury ot decay; 
supply of loss: sound condition: condition m 
respect of soundness.— atH. repair'able, capable 
of being mended (esp. of material things): fall¬ 
ing to be repaired.— ns. repair'er; rqiarability 
(rep-ar-a^U'l-tl). — at^, reparable (rep'ar-a-bl), 
capable of being made ^ood or (rare) being 
mended: falling to be repaired.— adv. rep'arably. 
— n. repar&'tion, repair; supply of what is 
wasted: amends; compensation.— aiUs. repara-, 
tive (ri-par'a-tiv); repar'atory.—npair'man, one' 
who does repairs, esp. on something mechanical; 
repair'-shop. [O.Fr. reparer —L. repardre — 
pardre, to prepare.] 

repand, ri-pand’, ad}, slightly wavy. [L. repandus 
— re-, back, pandas, bMt.] 
reparable, etc. See repair (2). 
repartee, rep-dr-te', n. a ready and witty retort: 
skill in making such retorts.— v.t. and v.l. to 
retort with ready wit. [O.Fr. repartie—repartir 
— partir, to set out—L. partiri, to divide.] 
repartition, rep-ar-tish'an, n. distribution: (re- 
par-), a second partition: a division into 
smaller parts.— v.t. (re-pdr-) to partition anew. 
[Pfx. re-.] 

repass, re-pas’, v.l. and v.i. to pass again: to 
pass in the opposite direction.— n. repassage 
(re-pas’ij). [Pfx. re-.] 

repast, ri-pasi’, n. a meal: refreshment of sleep 
(Spens.). — V./. and v.i. (Shak.) to feed.— n. re- 
pas'tnre (Shak.), food. [O.Fr. repast (Fr. repas) 
—L.L. repastus —L. pasefre, pastum, to feed.] 
repatriate, re- or ri-pdt’rl-dt, or -pat', v.t. to 
restore or send back to one's country.— n. a 
repatriated person.— n. repatria'tion. [L.L. re- 
patrldre, -dtum, to return to one’s country— 
patria.] 

repay, ri-pd’, ri-pd’, v.l. to pay back: to make 
return for: to recompense: to pay or give in 
return.— v.i. to make repajrment;— pr.p. repay'- 
ing; pa.t. and i>a.p. repaid'.— adJ. repay'able, 
that is to be repaid: due.— n. repay'ment. [Pfx. 
re-.] 

repeal, r/-pe/', v.r. to revoke: to annul; to quash, 
repress, set aside (Spens., Milt.): to recall from 
banishment (obs.): to try to have restored to 
favour (Shak.).— n. abrogation: (rap.] dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland called for by O'Connell.— ae(f. repeai'- 
able.—n. repeal'er, one who repeals: (cap.) an 
advocate of Repeal. [O.Fr. rapeler —pfx. re-, 
apeler, to appeal.] 

repeat, rl-pit', v.t. to say, do, perform, go over, 
again: to iterate: to quote from memory: to 
say off: to recount: to celebrate (Milt.): to 
say or do after another: to tell to others, 
divulge: to cause to recur: to reproduce: to 
repeat the words or actions of (rejl.): to seek 
again (obs.): to ask back (obs.). — v.i. to recur: 
to make repetition: to strike the last hour, 
quarter, etc., when required: to fire several 
shots without reloading; to rise so as to be 
tasted after swallowing: to vote (illegally) more 
than once (U.S.), — n. a repetition: a retracing 
of one’s course: a passage repeated or marked 
for repetition (mus.): dots or other mark direct¬ 
ing repetition: a unit of a repeated pattern: 
an order for more ^oods of the same kind.— 
at}}, done or occurring as a^repetition,— 


rSonmlier, v.t. rCo'pen, v.t. and v.l, rtorganis&'tion, -x-, n. 

ifioccupb'tion, n. reardun',,v.r. ifor'ganise. -ixe, v.t. 

rtocc'upy, v.t. rSordinft'tkm, n. ripl'per, v.t. 
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repest'able, able to be done again: fit to be told 
to others; repcat'ed, done again: reiterated.*^ 
adv. rapcat'edly, many times repeated: again 
and again.— n. rqieat'er, one who, or that which, 
repeats, or does a thing that he or it has done 
before: a decimal fraction in which the same 
figure (or sometimes figures) is repeated to in¬ 
finity: a watch or clock, or a firearm, that 
repeats: a ship that repeats an admiral's signals: 
an instrument for automatically retransmitting 
a message {tekg.y. a thermionic amplifier in¬ 
serted in a telephone circuit (also repeating coil). 
—n. and od}. repeat'ing.—^repeat oneself, to say 
again what one has said already. (Fr. r^peter — 
L. repetire, repetitum — re-, again, petire, to 
seek.] 

repechage, rep'ishSzh, Fr. ra-pesk-dzh, {rowing, 
etc.) adj. pertaining to a supplementary race in 
which second-bests in earlier eliminating races 
get a second chance to go on to the final race. 
[Fr. repechage, a fishing out again.] 
repel, ri-pet’, v.t. to drive off or back: to repulse; 
to reject: to hold off: to provoke aversion in: 
to repudiate:— pr.p. repairing; pa.t, and pa.p. 
repelled'.— ns. repell'ence, repell'ency.—Also 
repell'ance, repell'ancy.— ad/- repell'ent, driving 
back: able or tending to repel: distasteful.—n. 
that which repels.— adv. repell'entiy.—Also 
repell'ant; repeU'antly.— n. repell'er.— atff. le- 
pell'ing.— adv. repell'ingly. [L. repellire — pettire, 
to drive.] 

repent, ri-pent’, v.l. to regret, sorrow for, or wish 
to have been otherwise, what one has done or 
left undone (with o/); to change fVom past evil: 
to feel contrition; to sorrow {Spens.). — v.t. (reft. 
or impers.) to affect with contrition or with 
regret (arcA.): to regret, or feel contrition for 
(an action).—it. (Spens.) repentance.—n. repent'- 
ance, act of repenting: penitent state of mind.— 
adJ. repent'ant, experiencing or expressing repent¬ 
ance.—n. (rare) a penitent.— adv. repcnt'antly.— 
R. repent'er.— adv. repent'ingly. [O.Fr. repentir 
—L. paenilire, to cause to repent.] 
repent, re’pant. (hot.) at/J. lying on the ground 
and rooting. [L. repens, -entis, pr.p. of rep/re, to 
creep.] 

repercuBS, ri-par-kus’, v.t. (obs., or now coU.) to 
drive back, reflect, reverberate, or have conse¬ 
quences.—n. repercunion (-kush’an), driving 
back; reverberation: echo: reflection: a return 
stroke, reaction, or consequence.— atU- reper- 
cussive (-kus’iv), driving back: reverberating: 
echoing: repeated. [L. repercutire, -cussum — 
re-, per, quatire, to strike.] 
repertory, rep'ar-tar-i, n, a storehouse, repository; 
a stock of pieces that a person or company is 
prepared to perform.—Also adj. — n. repertoire 
(rep'ar-twar; Fr. repertoire), performer’s or com¬ 
pany’s repertory.—repertory theatre, a theatre 
with a repertoire of plays and a stock or per¬ 
manent company of actors, called a repertory 
company. [L.L. repertdrium —L. reperire, to 
find agalh—por^re, to bring forth.] 
rdpdtiteur, rk-pS-te-lwr, n. a coach, tutor: one 
who rehearses opera singers, etc. (Fr.; cf. 
repeat.] 

repetition, rep-l-tish’an, n. act of repeating: re¬ 
cital from memory; a thing repeated: power of 
repeating a note promptly.— n. rep'eteiid (-tend, 
or -tend'), the recurring part of a decimal frac¬ 
tion : a recurring note, word, refrain, etc.—a<(f. 
(rep') to be reprated.— ad/s, repeti'tkmal, repeti'- 
tionary, repetitious (-tish'as), of the nature of, 
or characterised by, repetition; repetitive (rl-pel'- 
l-tiv), iterative: overmuch ^iven to repetition. 
— advs. repeti'tknisly, repet'itively.— ns. repeti'- 

repeo'ple. v.t. replant', v.t. 

riperus'al, n. r^lantl'tioii, a. 

rtperuse', vj. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’a-mani 


transnesa, repet itiveness. [L. riperdre; see re¬ 
peat.] 

repine, rl-pih', v.l. to fret (with at or against) ; to 
feel discontent: to murmur.— (obs.) vJ. to 
lament: to grudge.— n. (Shak.) a repining.— ns. 
repine'ment; ropin'er.—n. and adi. repni'ing.— 
adv. r^in'ingiy. (App. from pine (2).] 
repuiue, ri-pek', n. at piquet, the winning of thirty 
points or more firom combinations in one’s 
own hand, before play begins.— v.t. to score a 
repique against.— v.i. to score a repique. [Fr. 
repic.] 

replace, ri- or r?-plds’, v.t. to put back: to pro¬ 
vide a substitute for: to take tim place of, sup¬ 
plant.— adj. replace'aUe.— ns. replace'meat, act 
of replacing: a person or thing that takes the 
place of another: the occurrence of a face or 
faces in the position where the principal figure 
would have a corner or edge (crystal.)i repiae'er, 
a substitute.—replaceable hydrogen, hydrogen 
atoms that can be replaced in an acid by metals 
to form salts. [Pfx. re-.] , 
replenish, ri-plen'ish, v.t. to fill again: to fill 
completely: to stock abundantly: to people. 
— ad/, repien'ished (Shak.), complete, consum¬ 
mate.— ns. retden'isher, one who replenishes: an 
apparatus for maintaining an electric charge; 
replen'ishment. [O.Fr. replenir, -iss-, from re- 
plein, full—L. re-, again, plenus, full.] 
replete, rl-plet', adj. full: completely filled; filled 
to satiety: abounding (with with). — v.t. to fill 
to repletion.— ns. replete'ness, repIC'tion, super¬ 
abundant fullness; surfeit; fullness of blood 
(med.y. plethora. [L. repletus, pa.p. of replere 
— plere, to fill.] 

replevy, ri-plev’i, v.t. to bail (arch.): to recover, 
or restore to the owner (goods distrained) upon 
pledge to try the right at law.— n. repievin.— 
adjs. replev'iable, replev'isaMe (-l-sab-l). — n. re- 
piev'in, replevying: a writ or action in such a 
case.— v.t. to recover by replevin (Swift, etc.). 
[O.Fr. repicvir — plevir, to pledge.] 
replica, rep'll-ka, n. a duplicate, properly one by 
the original artist: a facsimile: a repeat (nius.). 
[It.,—L. repttcare, to repeat.] 
replicate, rep'U-kSt, v.t. to fold back: to repeat: 
to make a replica of: to reply.— v.l. of mole¬ 
cules of living material, to reproduce molecules 
identical with themselves.— n. (mas.) a tone one 
or more octaves from a given tone.— adj. 
folded back.— r. replicft'tion, a reply: the plain¬ 
tiff’s answer to the defendant’s plea: doubling 
back: copy, reproduction; reverberation, echo 
(Shak.). [L. repUcare, Stum, to fold back— 
ptieSre, to fold.] 

replum, rep’bm, re'phm, n. a partition in a fruit 
form^ by ingrowth of the placentas, as in 
Cruciferae:— pi. rep'la. [L. repltm, the upright 
in the frame of a folding door.] 
reply, ri-plV, v.t. to say in answer.— v.l. to answer: 
to respond in action, as by returning gun-fire: 
to echo; to answer a defendant’s plea:—pr.p. 
reply'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. rcplira'.—n. an 
answer, response: a replication (Scorr/aw): the 
answer in a fugue (mus.).—n. repii'er. [O.Fr. 
repller —L. repllcSrei see replicate.] 
rdpondez a’il vous plait, rO-pb-dd sil vod pie. or 
R.S.V.P., (Fr.) please answer (this invitationV 
repone, ri-^n', (Scots law) v.t. to restore to 
office or status: to rehabilitate. [L. repSnire, 
to put back— pdnire, to put.] 
report, ri-pSrt‘, -p6rt’, v.t. to convey (Spens.): to 
bring back, as an answer, news, or account of 
anything: to give an account of. esp. a formal, 
official, or requested account; to state in such 
an account: to relate: to circulate publicly: 

r^lay', vj. 
rA'play, n. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 
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to tfBiuinU as having been said, done, or ob¬ 
served: to write down or take notes of, esp. for 
a newspaper; to lay a charge against: to echo 
back: (re/I.) to make personal announcement 
of the presence and readiness of.— v.i. to make 
a statement: to write an account of occurrences: 
to make a formal report: to report oneself: to 
act as a reporter.—n. a statement of facts; a 
formal or official statement, as of results of an 
investigation or matter referred: a statement on 
a school pupil’s work and behaviour or the 
like: an account of a matter of news, esp. the 
words of a speech: reporting, testimony (Shak): 
general talk: rumour: hearsay; repute (B.): 
explosive noise.— atij. report'able.— ns. report'- 
age, journalistic reporting, style, or manner: 
gossip,: report'er, one who reports, esp. for a 
new.<paper.—n. and aJJ. report'ing.— adv. re- 
port'ingly (Skak.), by common report.— atfj. 
reportb'rial (rep-sr-, -dr-).—reported speech, in¬ 
direct speech; reported verses (Fr. vers rap- 
portis), verses that combine a number of parallel 
sentences by collocation of corresponding parts, 
as Sidney’s ‘Virtue, beauty, and speech did 
strike, wound, charm, My heart, eyes, ears, with 
wonder, love, delight’; report stage, the sta^e 
at which a parliamentary bill as amended m 
committee is reported to the House, before the 
third reading. [O.Fr. reporter —L. reportare — 
re-, back, portSre, to carry.] 
repose, ri-pdz', v.t. to lay at rest: to rest (oneself) 
in confidence (on; arch.)-, to give rest to, 
refresh by rest: to place, set (as confidence): 
to place in trust.— v.i. to rest: to be still: to 
rely, place one's trust (with on, upon-, arch.). — 
R. rest: quiet: stillness: calm: ease of manner: 
serenity: restful feeling or effect: a place of rest 
(Milt.). —R. repfis'ai (Shak. repos'all, another 
reading repds'ure), reposing.— adj. reposed', 
calm; settle.— adv. repfi'sedly.—n. repSs'edness. 
— adJ. rcpSse'ful.— adv. repSsc 'fully. [Fr. reiwser 
—L.L. repausare; confused with the following.] 
reposit, ri~poz'it, v.t. to lay awajr, deposit.— ns. 
reposition Xrep-o-sish’^n), replacing: reinstate¬ 
ment (Scot.): laying up; repoa'itor, an instru¬ 
ment for replacing a displaced organ; repos'i- 
tory, a place or receptacle in which anything is 
laid up: a collection or museum: a mart, esp. 
for horses: an abode of souls: a storehouse, 
magazine, as of information: a place of ac¬ 
cumulation: a confidant. [L. reponire, re- 
positum, to put back, lay aside— ponfre, to put; 
confused with foregoing.] 
re-pmition, reposition, re~pos-ish’»n, v.t. to put in 
a different position. [Pfx. re-.] 
repossess, ri-poz-es', v.t. to regain possession of: 
to take back because payment has nor been 
made: lo put again in possession.— n. repos¬ 
session (•esh’an). [Pfx. re-.] 
r^ost. Same as riposte. 

reponssd, re-pdo-sd, or -pdo', adj. raised in relief 
by hammering from behind or within.— n. re- 
poussd work.—n. repoussage (-sdzh'). [Fr.] 
repp. Same as rep (I). 

reprehend, rep-ri-hend", v.t. to find fault with: to 
reprove.— n. reprehend'er.— adj. reprehen'sible, 
blameworthy.— adv. reprchen'sibly.— n. repre- 
Iwn'sion, rtg)roof: censure.— adj. reprehen'sive, 
containing reproof: given in reproof.— adv. rep- 
rehensive^.— adJ. reprehen'sory. [L. reprae- 
hend/re, -hfnsiun — re~, intens., praehendire, lo 
lay hold of.] 

represent, rep-ri-zent', v.t. to exhibit the image 
of: to use, or serve, as a symbol for: to stand 
for: to exhibit, depict, personate, show an 
image4>f, by imitative art; to act: to be a sub¬ 
stitute, jwent, deputy, member of parliament, or 
the lihi^ror: to correspond or be in some way 


equivalent or analogous to: to serve as a sample 
of: to present earnestly to mind: to give out, 
make to appear, allege (that).—a# represent'* 
able (rep-rl-). — ns. representfi'men (psych.), the 
product of representation: represent'ant, a re¬ 
presentative; representation (~z»n-td'shan), act, 
state, or fact of representing or being repre¬ 
sented: that which represents: an image; pic¬ 
ture: dramatic performance; a mental image; 
a presentation of a view of facts or arguments; 
a petition, remonstrance, expostulation: as¬ 
sumption of succession by an heir: a body of 
representatives.— adj. representi'tional (rep-ri- 
Mn -).— ns. representft'tionism, the doctrine that 
in the perception of the externai world the im¬ 
mediate object represents another object beyond 
the .sphere of consciousness; represcnt&'tionist. 
— adj. representative (rep-ri-zent's-tiv), represent¬ 
ing: exhibiting a likeness: typical: pertaining 
to representation.—n. a sample: a typical 
example or embodiment: one who represents 
another or others, as a deputy, delegate, am¬ 
bassador, member of parliament, agent, suc¬ 
cessor, heir: the head of a family (Jane Austen): 
a representative legislative body (ohs.). — adv. 
represent'atively.— ns. represent'ativeness; re¬ 
present'er; represent'ment.—representative peers, 
Scottish and Irish peers chosen by their fellows 
to sit in the House of Lords.—House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, the lower branch of the United 
States Congress, consisting of members chosen 
biennially by the people: also of various State 
and other legislatures. [L. repraesentare, -alum 
—prae.sentare, to place before.] 

re-present, re'-pri-zeni’, v.t. to present again,— ns. 
re'(-)present&'tion, re'(-)present'ment. [Pfx. re-.] 

repress, ri-pres', v.t. to restrain: to keep under: 
to put down: to banish to the unconscious. 
— adj. repress'ible.— adv. repress'ibly.— n. repres¬ 
sion (-presh'sn). — adJ. repress'ive.— adv. re- 
press'ively.— n. repress'or. [L. reprimfre, le- 
pressum — premfre, to press.] 

re-presa, re'-pres', v.t. to press again. [Pfx. re-.] 

repriefe, ri-pref’, (Spens.) n. reproach, insult, 
shame, reproof.—v.r. reprieve (-prev'), to re¬ 
prove. [Same root as reproof; for vowel, see 
prove.] 

reprieve, ri-prev’ (Shak. repreeve'; Spens. re- 
prive, repryve, -prir’), v.t. to delay the execution 
of: to give a respite to: to rescue, redeem.— 
R. a suspension of a criminal sentence; interval 
of ease or relief.— n. repriev'al. [Supposed to 
be from A.Fr. repris, pa.p. of reprendre, to take 
back (see reprise); the v app. by confusion, 
perh. with reprieve, reprove.) 

reprimand, rep’ri-mand, -mand, n. a severe re¬ 
proof.—v./. (also -mand', -mand’) to reprove 
severely, esp. publicly or officially. [Fr. r^pri- 
mande —L. reprimire, repressum, to press back 
— premfre, to press.] 

reprime, ri-prim', (rare) v.t. to repress. (See 
repress.] 

reprint, re-print', v.t. to print again: to print a 
new impression of, esp. with little or no change. 
— R. ri'print, a later impression: printed matter 
used as copy. 

reprise (Spens. reprize), ri-priz', v.r. to gain anew 
(obs,): to recapture (ohs.). — n. a yearly charge 
or d^uction: reprisal (Dryden): a renewed or 
alternating spell of action: (-prez’) resumption 
of the first subject (mus.). — n, repris'al, seizure 
in retaliation: a prize (Shak.): an act of re¬ 
taliation: recapture: compensation, [Fr. reprise 
— reprendre—h. repraehendOre.] 

reproach, ri-proch', v.t. to cast (something) in one’s 
teeth (with to, against, also on; Dryden, etc.): 
to upbraid: to blame (oneself, etc., for, with): 
to reprove gently: to bring into discredit.— n. 



r^pott'ing, n, 
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source or matter of dbgimce or shame.— a4i> repabllcaniso, <>ize.—w. npub'ncaniaai.—R^^ub- 
rapnadi'Ale.— n. reproaeh'er.— aid. i«moach'> licaa era, the era adopted by the French after 
ful, reproving: deserving of reproach, disgrace- the downfall of the monarchy, bM^ing with 
ful (obr.).— adv. reproacfa'fuily.— n. reproach'- 22nd September 1792 .—^kpbhic of lettera, the 
fulness.-^, reproach'less, irreproachable.—the world of books and authors. [L. risp^UcOt 
Reproaches, antiphons chanted in R.C. churches commonwealth — rls, affair, publtca (fern.), 
on Good Friday, in which Christ reproaches public.] 

the Jewish people. [Fr. nprocher, perh. from repudiate,ri-pA'<&-df,r.r.(ofa husband)to divorced 
L. props, near; cf. approach; or from reprobSrei to cast off, disown: to refuse, or cease, to ack- 
see reprobate.] nowledge (debt, authority, claim); to deny as 

reprobate, rtp'rS-bSt, ad/, failing to pass a test unfounded (a charge, etc.).— ait. repfi'diable.— 
(esp. of silver) (arch.): base; rejected by God: as. repOdii'thMi; repOdi'itioidst, one who 
given over to sin: depraved: unprincipled: con- favours repudiation of public debt.— ad/> re- 
demnatory.—n. one rejected by God: an aban- pb'diathre.—n. repfi'dSitor. fJL. repudiOre,-hlum 
doned or proflimte person: one lost to shame: — repudium, divorce—re-, away, and the root of 
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disapprove of: to censure: to disown (ohs.). — repugn, ri-pOn', v.f. to fight against, to oppose 
ns. rep'robacy (-be-sOt state of being a reprobate; (Shak.): to be repugnant to.— r.L to be repug- 

rap'r^aace (Shak.), reprobation; rep'robitor; nant.— ns. repugnance (-rl-pugOt inconsistent: 

reprobi'tion, the act of reprobating: rejection: aversion; repug'naacy, repugnance: opposition 

foreordination to eternal perdition: utter aban- (Shak.). — cud. repug'nant, inconsistent with 

donment: severe censure or condemnation.— (with/o); (of thinn) incompatible; distasteful: 

ad/s. rep'robative, rep'robatory, condemnatory, disgusting: resisting, unwilling (orcA.). [L. 

— n. rep'robfitor (Scots /aw), an action to prove repugnare —re-, against, pugnSre, to fight.] 

a witness perjured or biased. [L. reprobSre, repulse, ri-puls', v.t. to drive back: to beat off: 
•Stum, to reprove, contrary of approbare — to rebuff.— n, a driving back: a beating off; a 

probare, to prove.] check: a refusal: a rrouff.— n. repulsion (-pui'- 

reproduce, ri~prd-dSs', v.t. to produce a copy of: s/an), driving off: a repelling force, action, or 

to form anew: to propagate: to reconstruct influence.—a<(i. repul'sive, that repulses or drives 

in imagination.— v.i. to produce offspring: to off: repelling: cold, reserved, forbidding: caus- 

prove suitable for copying in some way: to ing aversion and disgust.— adv. rcpul'sively.—n. 

turn out (well, badly, etc.) when copied.— n. rapursivencse. [L. repu/sus, pa.p. of repel/ire — 

rcprodfi'cer.— ad/, reprodu'cible.— n. reproduc- re-, back, peliire, to drive.] 

tion (-dak’shin), the act of reproducing: the repure, rl-pOr', v.t. to purify again: to refine 
act of producing new organisms—the whole thoroughly. [Pfx. re-.] 

proc.ess whereby life is continued from genera- repute, ri-pfit', v.r. to account, deem.—^AIsofcrcA.) 
tion to generation: regeneration: a copy, facsi- v.i. with of. — n. general opinion or impression: 
mile: a representation.—cu^i.reproduc'tive.— adv. attributed character: widespread or high estima- 

reproduc'tively.— ns. reproduc'tivenem, reproduc- tion: fame.— ad/, reputable (rep'Bt-*dH), in good 

tiv'ity. [Pfx. re-.] repute: respectable: . honourable: consistent 

reproof, ri-pro5J', n. a reproving: rebuke; cen- with reputation.— adv. rep'&tably.— n. repQtl'- 

sure: reprehension: shame, disgrace (Shak.): tkm (rep^), repute: estimation: character gener- 

disproof (oAr.): (re-) a second or new proof.— ally ascribed: good report: fame: good name. 

v.t. (re-) to make waterproof again.—it. reproval —ad/. rep'iitfitive,reputed: putative.—ndv.rep'S- 

(rl-prdo'vl), reproof.— v.t. reprove', to rebuke: tbtively, by repute.—reputed (ri-pHr'Af),sup- 

to censure, condemn: to disprove or refute posed, reckoned to be such: of repute.— adv. 

(obs.): to accuse or convict (of; B., A.V.).— rep&t'edly, in common repute or estimation.— 
ns. repro'ver; repro'ving.— adv. repro'vingly. ad/, repute'less (Shak.\ without good repute.— 
[O.Fr. reprover (Fr. riprouver) —L. reprobSre; n. reput'ing (Shak.), pluming oneself.—reputed 
see reprobate.] owner, a penon who has to all appearance the 

repryve. See reprieve. title to the property; reputed pint, what is coro- 

reps, reps. See rep (1). monly called a pint though not necessarily of 

reptation, rep-ta's/an, a. squirming along, or up, legal standard. [L. reputSre, -Stum—putSre, to 
a smooth-walled narrow passage. [L. reptSre, reckon.] 

to creep.] requere, rl-kwer', (Spens.) v.t. to require, 

reptile, rep’til, ad/, creraing: like a rmtile in request, rl-kwest’, n. the asking of a favour: a 
nature.— n. any animal of the class Reptilia petition: a favour asked for: the state of 
(•til’i-a), vertebrates with scaly integument, cold being sought after.— v.t. to adc as a favour: to 
blood, right and left aortic arch, partially di- ask politely: to ask for.— n. request'er.—request 
vided heart, single occipital condyle, pulmonary note, an implication for a permit to remove 
respiration, and pentadactyl limbs (sometimes excisable goods.—Court al Requests, a former 
wanting): a creeping thing: a base, malignant, English court of equity, *aboIished 1641: a 
abject, or treacherous person.—rej^ilian local small debt court, superseded by the County 
(-/i/'i-an); reptilif'erous, bearing fossil reptiles; Court—called also Court of Conscience. [O.Fr. 
reptil'ious, like a reptile. [L.L. reptUis, -e — requeste (Fr. requite)—L. requisitum,. pa.p. of 
repire, to creep.] requirire-re-, away, quaerire, to seek.] 

republic, r/-ptiA'/<A, R. the state (orcA.): a form of requicken, re-kwik'n, (Shak.) v.t. to give new 
government without a monarch, in which the life to. [Pfx. re-.] 

supreme power is vested in the people and their requiem, rek'wi-am, ri'kwi-em, n. a mass for the 
elected representatives: a state or county so rest of the soul of the dead: music for it: any 

governed.— ad/, repub'lican, of or favouring a music of similar character: rest (ohs.). [L., 

republic: (cap.) of the Republican party.— n. accus. of requiis (re-, inten,, qutes, rest); first 

one who advocates a republican form of govern- word of the introh.] 

ment: (cap.) in U.S., orig. an Anti-Federal— requiMcat,R. a prayer for the rest ofthc soul of die 
now a member of the political party opposed dead.—requieacat in pace, re-kwl-es’kat in 

to the Democrats, and favouring an extension pS'chS, pS'si, pS’ke, abbrev. R.I.P., may he (or 

ripnb'liah, v.t. ripub'liaher, a. tdpur'chase, vJ. and n. 

ripdbika'tloa, n. ripulp', v.f. 

Neutral vowels in unaccenled syllables; e/'e-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. yiii 
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she) rest in peace. (L., third pers. sing, siibj. of thing rescued :* a bid (rescue Ud) to bring one's 
tet/uletcfre.l ^ ..... partner out of a dangerous situation {bridge ).— 

requ^, a bpenser»n spelling of requiU. atf, res'euabie.—n. res'euer. lO.Fr. rescourre— 

roqiiire, rj-kwi^, v.l. to ask (one) a question (ohs.): L. excutire—ex, out, quatlre, to shake.] 
to ask for (^.): to demMd, exact: to direct (a rescue^prass. res'kS-grds, n. a S. American brome* 
person to do something to request (arch.); grass. [Origin unknown.] 
to mU for, necessitate.—v./. to ask.— udi. re- research, ri-sdrrh', n. a careful search: investiga- 
quir aim. — adj. required', compulsory as part of tion: systematic investigation towards increas- 
a curriculum.— ns. lequire'meiit, a need: a ing the sum of knowledge.— v.l. to make re- 
thiny needed: a necessary condition: a demand; searches; re-search (re'), to search again.— n. 
r^uir'er; nquir'ing. [L. requirfre', partly research'er.— adS- research'ful. [Obs. Fr. re- 
throi^ O.Fr. requerre, later assimilated to L.] cerche (mod. Fr. recherche)’, see search.] 
rM|^isite, rek'wi- 2 i(, adi. required: needful: in- rdseau, rd-sd', n. a fine meshed ground for lace- 
dispensable.-^n. that which is re(|uired, neces- work: a network of lines for reference in star- 

sapr, or indispensable.—req'uisiteness; re- photographs. [Fr., network.] 
quui'tion, the act of requiring: a formal demand resect, ri-sekt’, v.t. to cut away part of, esp. the 
or requesta formal call for the doing of some- end ^ a bone.— n. resection {-sek'shen), cutting 
thing that IS dw: a demand for the supply of away, esp. bone {surg.): a positional fix of a 
anything for military purposes: a written order point by sighting it from two or more known 
for the supply of materials: the state of being in stations {.wrveying). [L. resec&re, -secium, to 
use. or service.—v.r. to demand a r^uisition cut oft—secure, to cut.] 

from: to demand or take by requisition; to Reseda, ri-sr'da, n. the mignonette genus, 

seixe; to call in: to pr^ jnto service.— adl. giving name to the family Resedi'ceae: (without 
requisi'tionary.— ns. r^uisi'tionist, requis'itor, cap.; re'), a pale green colour (often as Fr. 
one who makes a requisition.— udi- requis'itory. rdwda, rd-za-da). —Also adj. [L. reseda, said to 
[L. requislras, pa.p. of requirire; see require.] be from resida morbh, a.<isuage diseases, first 
requite, rl-kwit , v.t. to repay (an action): to words of a charm used in applying it as a 
avenge: to repay (a person, for): to retaliate on: pouhice.] 

to CDunterbaiance, compensate for (obs.): — pa.t. reseize, rises', {Spens.) v.t. to reinstate. [Pfx. 
reqnlt'ed {Spems. tequit'); pa.p. requit'ed (Shak. re- and seise.] 

requit', requltt'ed).—Also {Spens.) requight resemble, ri-sem'bl, v.l. to be like; to compare 
(•kwir').—II.requite',requital.—v.r.reqnit(-kH>//'; {arch.): to depict {obs.).—v.l. to be like each 

obs.), to requite (pa.p., Shak., requitt'^).— n. other: to be like (with lo; arch,). — n. resem'- 
{Burns) requital.;;—a<(]. requi'teble.— n. requi'tel, blance, likeness: appearance: an image.— adf. 
the act of requiting: payment in return: re- resem'blaiit.— n. resem'Uer.—.ad/, resem'bling. 
compense: reward.— adis. requite'fui; requite'- [O.Fr. resembler (Fr. ressrmbler) — re-, again, 
lees, without requital, free.— ns. requite'ment; sentbler, to seem—L. simulSre, to make like— 
requi'ter. [Pfx. K-, and quit.] similis, like.] 

requoyle, a Shakespearian spelling of recoil. resent, ri-sent’, v.l. to take ill, consider as an 
leraU, ri-raV, v.t. to replace on the rails. [Pfx. injury or affront: to feel joy or sorrow because 
re-.] of ( 062 .): to receive (a person), well or ill (obs.). 

rere-, rfr-, in composition the same as rear (I). —v.i. {obs.) to savour (of).— n. resent'er.— adj. 

— 1 ». rara'-anh, rear'rurch, an arch supporting resent'ful.— advs. reaent'fuliy; resent'ingly.— 
the inner part of a wall’s thickness, as in a od/. resent'ive.— n., resont'ment. [O.Fr. ressentir 
splayed window; rere'braca {-bras; Fr. bra.r, —L. re-, in return, sentire, to feel.] 
arm), armour for the arm from shoulder to reserpine, ri-z&r'pin, -pen, n. a drug got from 
elbow; lere'dwrse, -dossc, -dos (L. dorsum, Fr. Rauwolfia serpentina used against high blood- 
dor, back), a screen or panelling behind an pressure, and as a tranquilliser, 
altar or seat: a choir-screen; the back of a reserve, ri-zuri’', v.t. to hold back: to save up, esp. 
fireplace; rere'dorter, a privy behind a monastic for a future occasion or special purpose: to 
dormitory; rera'-supper. a late meal, after keep, retain: to preserve: to spare: to set 
supper: rcre'ward, rearward. apart: to book, engage.— n. the keeping of 

rarest, re"rid', v.t. to read again:— pa.t. and something reserved: state of being reserved: 
pa.p, n'mdl'{-red). [Pfk. re-.] that which is reserved: a reservation: a re- 

reremousc, rearmouse, rer'mows, n. a bat:— pi. served store or stock: a tract of land reserved 
rere'-, rear'micc. [O.E./ir^re/»i/.v, app.— hreran, for a special purpose: a substitute kept in 
to move, mSs, a mouse.] readiness {sport): (esp. in pi.) a military force 

re-scale, rescale, reskbV, v.t. to plan, form, on a kept out of action until occasion serves: (esp. 

new (usu. reduced) scale. [Pfx. re-.] in pi.) a force not usually serving but liable to 

rescind, rl-sind', v.t. to cut away: to annul, be called up when required; (often pi.) resources 

abrogate.— n. rescission {-sizh'en), abrogation of physical or spiritual nature available in 

cutting off {obs.). — adj. rescumry {-sis'sr-l), an- abnormal circumstances: part of assets kept 
nulling. {L. resclndire, reshlssum — re-, back, readily available for ordinary demands: artistic 
sclndire, to cut.] restraint: restrained manner: reticence: aioof- 

rcscript, re'rkrilpr, a. the official answer of a pope ness: a secret information withheld {arch.): 
or an emperor to any legal question: an edict limitation, restriction: a mental reservation.— 
or decree: a rewriting. [L. rescriptum — re-, adj. kept in reserve: of the reserves.— adj. re- 
scrihire,.s»lptum, to write.] serv'aUe.— ns. reserva'tion (rez-), the act of 

rescue, res’ktt, v.t. to free from danger, captivity, reserving or keeping back, or keeping for one- 
or evil plight: to deliver forcibly from legal self: an expressed, or tacit, proviso, limiting 
custody: lo recover bv force:— pr.p. res'euing; condition, or exception: something withheld; 
pa,t. afid pa.p. res'cued.— n. the act of rescuing: a tract of public land reserved for some special 
delivmnce from danger or evil: forcible re- purpose, as for Indians, schools, game, etc.: the 
covery: forcible relrase from arrest or imprison- pope’s retention to himself of the right to 
m<^: velief of a besieged place: a beach-rescue: nominate to a benefice: a limitation: thebook- 
a rescuer or rescuing party (arrh.): a person or ing of a scat, room, passage, etc.: a booked 

itreg'ister, v.t. and v.i. risalute', v.t. 

ril'ievise, v.t. and n. rdscat', Y.t. 

ri'sale', n. reseir, v./.;—pe./. and pa.p. resold'. 

fUe,J3r; mi, kur dher); mine; mete,JSr; mOte: mdSn.fdbl; dhen (then) 
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seat, Toom. etc.; mervatory {ri-xihrv'it-ttr-ii ence.—mid'uary, of, or of the nature of, 

obs.), a receptacle: a reservoir.— a^. reserved', a residue, esp. of an estate; resid'uoos {ran), 

reticent: uncommunicative: aloof in manner: residual.— n. residuum, n-zij'db-am, -warn, nz- 
booked: having the original colour of the sur< a residue:— pl.-m. IL.rtsiduum — nsh 

face or background {ceramics). — adr. reserv'edly. dfre, to remain behind.] 

—reservedness {ri~zurvd'nts)\ reserv'ist, a resign, rZ-zin', v.r. to yield up: to submit calmly: 
member of a reserve force.—reserve currency, to relinquish: to entrust.—v.r. to give up office, 
one ranking with gold in world banking trans- employment, etc.; to submit (rare).—n. re> 
actions; reserved occupation, employment of signation {rez~ig-Hd'sh»n), act of giving up: 
national importance that exempts from service state of being resigned or quietly submwive: 
in the armed forces; reserve price, the minimum the form by which a vassal returns the feu 

price acceptable to the vendor of an article into the hands of a superior {Scots law). — adi. 

for sale or auction.—judgment reserved (see resigned {ri-ziad'), calmly submissive.— adv. 

judgment); nncntal reservation, a reservation resignedly {rl-ziii'id-lt), — ns. resign'edness; re< 

made mentally but not openly expressed; sign'er; resign'ment. [O.Fr. resIgner —L. re- 

reservation of the sacrament, the practice of re- signare, -Stum, to unseal, annul— signare, to 

serving part of the consecrated bread of the seal— signum. a mark.) 

eucharist for the communion of the sick; without re-sign, re-sin', r.i.Xo sign again. [Pfx. re-.] 
reserve, frankly, not holding back any informa- resile, rl-zU', v.t. to recoil: to rebound: to re- 
tion: fully, without reservation; without restric- cover form and position elastically: to draw 

tions or stipulations regarding sale without a back from a statement, agreement, course, to 

reserve price. [O.Fr. reserver—L. reservare — back out (esp. ,S(Y>r.).—n-r. resilience(n-z(7'/-aif.O, 

re-, back, servdre, to save.] recoil; elasticity, physical or mental; resiliency, 

reservoir, rez'er-vwar, -vwbr, n. a receptacle: a — adj. resil'ient, elastic, physically or in spirits, 

store: a receptacle for fluids, esp. a large basin, (L. resilire, to leap back— salire, to leap.] 

artificial lake, or tank for storing water.— v.t. resin, rez'in, n. any of a number of substances, 
to store. [Fr.] products obtained from the sap of certain plants 

reset, rise!', (Scot.) v.t. to harbour (arch.): to and trees {natural resins), used in plastics, etc.; 

receive, knowing to be stolen.—Also v./.— n.(re') any of a large number of substances made by 

harbouring of a proscribed person (arch.) -, polymerisation or condensation (syn/fiefft-re.T/fl.v) 

receiving of stolen goods.—«. resett'er. [O.Fr. which, though not related chemically to natural 

recet(t)er —I, recepture — recipfre, to receive.] resins, have some of their physical properties, 

res gestae, rez jes'ie, ra\ ges'ti, (L.) exploits: very important in the plastics industry, etc_ v.t. 

facts relevant to the case and admissible in to treat with resin: to remove resin from: to 

evidence (/««•). rosin.— ns. res'inftte, a salt of any of the acids 

resiant, rez'i-.mt, -ant, (ohs. or arch.) adJ. and n. occurring in natural resins; res'iner, a resin 
resident.— n. res'iance. [O.Fr. reseant, pr.p. of gatherer.— adj. resinif'erous, yielding resin.— n. 
reseoir —L. re\idere.) rcsinifica'tion.—I’.r. and v.i. res’inify, to make 

reside, ri-zid', v.i. to dwell permanently: to be or become a resin or resinous.—v.r. res'inise, 

in residence: to abide: to be vested: to inhere, -ize, to treat with resin.—a. resino'sis, abnormal 

— ns. residence (rez'i-dans), act of dwelling in a flow of resia. —adj. res'inous, of, like, cuntain- 

place: the act of living in the place required ing, of the nature of, resin: of the lustre of 

by regulations or performance of functions: a resin: negative (as produced by rubbing a 

stay in a place; a dwelling-place: a dwelling- resin; e/err., ofri.).—adv. res'inously. [Fr.r^sine 

house, esp. one of .some pretensions: that in —L. resina.J 

which anything permanently inheres or has its rcsinata, rez-i-nS'ta, n. Greek white wine with 
seat; res'idency, a residence; the official abode resinous flavour. [L. resinata (fern.), resined.] 
of a resident or governor of a protected state: resipiscenre, n. change to a better 

an administrative district under a resident.— adj. frame of mind.—Also resipisc'ency.— adj. re- 

rcs'ident, dwelling in a place for some time: sipise'ent. [L. resipiscentia—resipiscire —re-, 

residing on one’s own estate, or the place of again, sapfre, to be wise.] 

one's duties, or the place required by certain resist, ri-zist', v.t. to strive against, oppose; to 
conditions; not migratory; not moving (o6s.): withstand; to hinder the action of; to be little 

inherent.— n. one who resides: an animal that affected by: to be distasteful to (Shak.). — v.i. 

does not migrate: a doctor who works in, and to make opposition.— n. a protective coating, 

usu. resides at, a hospital to gain experience in a esp. one op parts of a textile to protect the 

particular field; a representative at a foreign blank areas of the design that is being printed, 

court of lower rank than an ambassador (hist.): or an acid-proof coating on parts of a metal 

a representative of a governor in a protected plate.—Also udj. — ns. resis'tance. act or power 

state: the governor of a residency or adminis- of resisting: opposition: the opposition of a 

trative district (esp. in the former Dutch East body to the motion of another; that prop^y 

Indies).— n. res'identer (Scot, -dent'), an in- of a sub.stance in virtue of which the passage 
habitant.— ad/s. residential (-den'shl), of, for, or of an electric current through it is accompanied 
connected with residence: suitable for or occu- with a dissipation of energy: an electrical 
pied by houses, esp. of a better kind; regi- resistor; resis'tant, one who, or that which, 
oentiary (-den'sha-ri), resident: officially bound resists.— adj. resis'tant (less usu. resia'tent), 
to reside: pertaining to or involving official making resistance; withstanding adverse con- 
residence.—n. an inhabitant; one bound to ditions, as parasites, germs, antibiotics.— ns. 
reside, as a canon.—ns. residen'tiaryship; res'i- resis'tcr; resislibil'ity.— adj. resis'tible.— advs. 
dentship; resi'der. [L. residere — re-, back, resis'tibly; rrsis'tingly.— adj. resis'tive.— adv. 
sedere, to sit ] resis'tively.— n. resistiv'ity (rez-), capacity for 

residue, rez'i-dd, in U.S.'also -ddo, n. that which resisting; (algo specific resistance) a property 
is left, remainder: what is left of an estate after of a conducting material expre.ssed as resistance 
payment of debts, charges, and legacies.— adj. > cross-sectional area over length, —ad), re- 
resid'ual, remaining as residue or diflerence.— n. sist'less. irresistible: unable to resist.— adv.n- 
that which remains as a residue or as a differ- sist'lessly.— ns. resist'lessness; resist'or, a piece 

r$set', v.t. reshape', v.t. reship'ment, n. 

resett'lc, v.t. and v.(. reship', v.t. and v.i. rfshiiff'ie, v.l. and n. 

resett'lement, n. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVi-nant', for certain sounds in'foreign words, see p. viii 
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of apparatus used to offer electric resistance.— 
reais'taBM-box, a box containing resistors; re* 
sis'tance-coll, a coil of wire used to offer re* 
sistance to the passage of electricity; resistance 
(movement), a party continuing opposition to a 
forei^ occupying power after the country has 
nominally capitulated; resistance pyrometer, 
thermometer, a device for measuring high tem¬ 
peratures means of the variation in the 
electrical resistance of a wire as the temperature 
changes; resistance themiometiy, temperature 
measurement of this kind; resis'tance-welding 
(see wcid^—line of least resistance, the easiest 
course of action. [L. reshtSre — re-, against, 
sisUre, to make to stand.] 
resit, risit', v.i. to sit an examination again after 
failing.— It. (re') an opportunity or act of resitting. 
[Pfx. re*.] _ _ 

res judicata, riz joo-di-ka'ta, rSs yoo-di-k&'ta, (L.) 
a case or suit already decided, 
reskew, reakne (Spens.). Same as rescue, 
resoluble, rez'»l-B-bl, atff. that may be resolved, 
dissolved, analysed.—«((/. resolute(rez -ul), 

having a fixed purpose: constant in pursuing a 
purpose: determined.—it. (Shak.) a determined 
person. — adv, res'oluteiy.—nr. res'oluteness; 
resoliition (rez-zl-dd'shzn, -B'shzn), act of re¬ 
solving: analysis: separation of components: 
melting: solution: tim separation of an opti¬ 
cally Inactive mixture or compound into its 
optically active components (chem.): the 
definition of a picture in TV or facsimile 
(measured by the number of lines used to scan 
the image of the picture): the smallest measur¬ 
able diiference, or separation, or time interval 
(phys., electronics, nucleonics)', state of being 
resolved; fixed determination: that which is re¬ 
solved; removal of or freedom from doubt: pro¬ 
gression from discord to concord (mus.): a 
formal proposal put before a meeting, or its 
formal determination thereon: substitution of 
two short syllables for a long: the making 
visible of detail: the disappearance or dispersion 
of a tumour or inflammation; re-solu'tion (re¬ 
sol-), renewed or repeated solution; resolu'- 
tUmer (rexsl-), one who joins in or accepts a 
resolution: Resolutioner (Scot, hist.), one who 
approved of the resolutions of 16S0 admitting 
to civil and military office all persons except 
those excommunicate and hostile to the Coven¬ 
ant-opposed to Protester. — adj. res’olutive.— 
n. resolvabirity.— adl. resolvable (ri-zolv'). — v.t. 
resolve', to separate into components: to make 
visible the details of: to analyse: to break up: 
to melt: to tiansform; to relax: to solve; to 
dissipate: to free from doubt or difficulty: to 
convince (of; obs.): to assure (o6s.); to inform 
(obs.): to answer (a question; obs.): <o dispel 
(fears: Shak.): to pass as a resolution: to 
determine: to disperse, as a tumour: to make 
(a discord) pass into a concord (mus.).—v.l. to 
undergo resolution: to come to a determination 
(often with on to indicate the course chosen): 
to decide to go to a place (with on; Shak.): 
to take counsel (Spans.): to lapse (law ).—In 
some obs. senses also used reflexively.—it. 
resolution: fixed purpose: firmness of purpose: 
solution (obs.), — adj. resolved', fixed in purpose. 
— adv. resdivMly (rl-zol'rld-ll), resolutely.— n. 
resol'veAicn.— adl- resol'vent, having power to 
resolve.— n. that which causes or helps solution 
or resolution.— n. resol'ver. [L. resolvire, re- 
SoUtum — re-, inten., sotv(re, to loose.] 
resolve. See insoluble. 

reaOpance, rez’an-sns, n. resounding: sonority: 
the sound heard in auscultation: sympathetic 
vibration: (the state of a system in which) a 
'large vibration (is) produced by a small stimulus 

re-aite', v.t. 


of approx, the same frequency as that of the 
system (phys., elect.): increased probability of 
a nuclear reaction when the energy of an inci¬ 
dent particle or photon is around a certain value 
appropriate to the energy level of the compound 
nucleus: a property of certain compounds, in 
which the most stable state of the molecule is a com¬ 
bination of theoretically possible bond arrange¬ 
ments or distributions of electrons (chem.): the 
complex of bodily responses to an emotional state, 
or of emotional responses to a situation.—odf. res'- 
onant, resounding, ringing: giving its characteristic 
vibration in sympathy with another body’s vibra¬ 
tion.— adv. res'onantly.— v.i. res'onate, to resound: 
to vibrate sympathetically.— n. resoni'tor, a 
resonating body or device, as for increasing 
sonority or for analysing sound.—les'onance- 
box, a chamber in a musical instrument for 
increasing its sonority by vibration in sympathy 
with the strings. [L. resonare, -Stum — re-, back, 
sonare, to sound.] 

rcsorb, ri-sdrh', v.t. to absorb back.— adi- rc- 
sorb'ent. [L. resorhere, to suck back.] 
resorcin, ri-zor'sin, n. a colourless phenol, 
C.HdOH),, used in dyeing, photography, and 
medicine.—Also resor'cinol. [resin and orcin.] 
resorption, ri-sorp’shsn, n. resorbing, esp. of a 
mineral by rock magma.—resorp'tive. [See 
resorb.] 

resort, ri-zort', v.i. to revert (ohs.): to go: to 
betake oneself: to have recourse: to apply: to 
go or be habitually.—n. act of resorting: a 
place much frequented: a haunt: that which 
one has or may have recourse to: concourse; 
thronging; repair.—n. resort'er, a frequenter.— 
in the last resort, orig. (a Gallicism, en dernier 
ressort), without appeal: hence, as a last ex¬ 
pedient. [O.Fr. resortir (Fr. ressortlr), to re¬ 
bound, retire— sortir, to go out; origin obscure.] 
resound, ri-zownd', v.t. to echo; to sound with 
reverberation: to sound or spread (the praises 
of a person or thing).— v.i. to echo: to re-echo, 
reverberate: to sound sonorously.— adi. re- 
sound'ing, echoing: thorough, decisive (resound¬ 
ing victory). —adv.jesound'ingly. [Pfx. re-.] 
resource, ri-sors', -sors, -z-, n. source or possibility 
of help: an expedient: (pi.) money or means 
of raising money; means of support; means of 
occupying or amusing oneself: resourcefulness. 
— adj. resource'ful, fertile in expedients: rich in 
resources.— n. resource'lulness.— a^. resource'- 
less. [O.Fr. ressource — resourdre —L. resurgire, 
to rise again.] 

respeak, re-spek', (Shak.) r.t. to echo. [Pfk. re-.] 
respect, rl-sp*kt\ v.t. to look to, regard, con¬ 
sider, take into account: to heed: to refer to, 
relate to, have reference to: to treat with con¬ 
sideration, refrain from violating: to feel or 
show esteem, deference, or honour to: to value 
(a thing; Shak.): to face, look at (obs. and her.). 
—Also V.I. — n. heed (Spans.): an aspect (obs.): 
a particular: a relation: reference: regard: 
consideration: partiality or favour towards 
(with of): deferential esteem: (often in js/.) a 
greeting or message of esteem.— n. respectabirity. 
— adj. respcc'table, worthy of respect; consider¬ 
able: passable: mediocre; of good social 
standing (obs.); fairly well-to-do: decent and 
well-behaved: reputable: seemly: presentable; 
timidly or priggishly conventional.— n, respec'- 
tableness.— adv. respec'tably.— adf. rcspec'tant, 
facing each other (her.): looking back.— n. 
respec'ter, one who respects, esp. in respecter 
of persons, one who, something that, singles out 
individual(s) for unduly favourable treatment 
(usp. in neg.). — ard. respect'ful, showing or feel¬ 
ing respect.— adv. respect'fully.— n. respcct'ful- 
ness.— prgp. respect'ing, concerning: consider- 
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restive 


respire 


ing.— a^. mpcc'tive, taving respect: remrdful, 
considerate (Shak.): heedful: discriminating: 
respectful (obs.): wortl^ of respect IShak.): 
relative: particular or several, relating to each 
distributivdy.—odv. reapec'tively.— a^i- reepect'- 
less, regardless.—respect ol persons, undue 
favour, as for wealth, etc.; in respect of, in the 
matter of: because of (obs.): in comparison 
with (pbs.y, with respect to, with regard to. 

I L. respicire, respectum —re-, back, spectre, to 
ook.] 

nspire, rl-spir', v.l. to breathe: to take breath. 
— v.t. to breathe: to exhale.— a4f. respirable 
ires'pir-a~bl, ri-spir’a-M), fit for breathing.—ns. 
respiration (res-par-a'shan), breathing: the taking 
in of oxygen and giving out of carbon dioxide, 
with associated physiological processes: a 
breath: a breathing-space; res'pirfitor, an ap¬ 
pliance worn on the mouth or nose to filter and 
warm the air breathed: a gas-mask.— acO- 
respiratorjr (jres’par-a-tar-i, rt-spi'ra-tar-i), of or 
for, pertaining to, or serving for, respiration. 
IL. respIrSre, ~atum — spirare, to breathe.] 
respite, res’pit, -pit, n. tem^rary cessation of 
something that is tiring or painful; postpone¬ 
ment requested or granted: temporary suspen¬ 
sion of the execution of a criminal (/aw): delay 
in action (obs.): leisure lobs.). — v.t. to grant a 
respite to: to relieve by a pause (ob.t.): to delay, 
put off: to grant postponement to: to prolong 
(Shak.): to give up, cease from (obs.).—v.i. to rest 
(from) lobs.). [M.E. respit —O.Fr. (Fr. rtpii )— 
L. respecttts, respictre', see respect.] 
resplend, rl-splena', v.i. to shine brilliantly.— ns. 
resplend'ence, rcspicnd'ency.—a<(/. resplend'ent, 
shining, brilliant, and splendid.— adv. resplend'- 
ently. [L. respiendere — re-, inten., and spiendfre, 
to shine.] 

respond, ri-spond', v.i. to answer: to utter liturgi¬ 
cal responses: to act in answer: to react.— n. 
a response to a versicle in liturgy: a half-pillar 
or half-pier attached to a wall to support an 
arch (answering to one at the other end of 
an arcade, etc.).— ns. respond'ence, response 
ISpens.): correspondence, agreement; respond'- 
ency, correspondence.— adi- respond'ent, answer¬ 
ing: corresponding: responsive.— n. one who 
answers: one who refutes objections: a de¬ 
fendant, esp. in a divorce suit.— ns. respondentia 
Ires-pon-den'sha), a loan on a ship's cargo, 
payable only on safe arrival; respond'er Iris-), 
one who, or that which, responds: the part of 
a transponder which replies automatically to 
the correct interrogation signal; response' an 
answer: an oracular answer: an answer made 
by the congregation to the priest during divine 
service: a responsory: a reaction, esi>. sym¬ 
pathetic.— actf. response'less.— n. responsibil'ity, 
state of being responsible: a trust or charge 
for which one is responsible.— adj. respon'sible, 
liable to be called to account as being in charge 
or control: answerable Ito person, etc., for 
something): deserving the blame or credit of 
(with far): governed by a sense of responsi¬ 
bility: being a free moral agent: morally ac¬ 
countable for one’s actions: trustworthy: able 
to pay: respectable-looking; involving responsi¬ 
bility: correspondent lobs.). — adv. respon'sibly. 
— n.pi. respon’sions l-shanz), the first of three 
examinations for the B.A. degree at Oxford, 
'smalls'.— a4). respon'sive, ready to respond: 

' answering: correspondent; with responses.— adv. 
respon'sively.— n. respon'sivencss.— atO. respon- 
sorial (r/-, rf-spon-sd'ri-al, -s5'ri-al), responsive. 
—n. an office-book containing the responsories. 
— aid. respon'sory.makinganswer.—n. an anthem 
sung after a lesson; a liturgical response. [L. 


respontUre, respSnsum^re-, back, spondire, to 
inomise.] 

ressaldar. Same as risaUar. 
rest, rest, n. repose, refreshing inactivity: inter¬ 
mission of, or fr^om from, motion or dis¬ 
turbance: tranquillity; repose of death: in- 
vigoration by resting IShak.y. a place for rest¬ 
ing: a prop at support (e.g. for a musket, a 
billiard cue, a violinist’s chin): motionlessness: 
a pause in speaking or reading: an interval of 
silence in musks, or a mark indicating it.—v,/. 
to repose; to be at ease: to be still: to be 
supported (on): to lean (on): to put trust in 
(with on): to have foundation in (with on): to 
settle, alight: to remain: to be unemployed 
Isiang, esp. theatrical). — v.t. to give rest to: 
to place or hold in support (on); to lean (on): 
to base (on): Irtfi.) to give (oneself) rest, or 
Ittbs.) to rely (upon).—n. rest'er.— adl- rest'ful, 
at rest; rest-giving; tranquil.— adv. rest'fully. 
—n. rest'fulness.—n. and adj. rest'ing.— adj. 
rest'less, unresting, not resting, slewing, or 
relaxing: never still: uneasily active; im¬ 
patient (of; Pope): impatient of inactivity or 
of remaining still: never-ceasing: unrestful, 
giving or allowing no rest.— adv. rest'ieasly.—n. 
restlessness.—rest'-centre, a place of shelter for 
numbers of people driven from their homes by 
an emergency; rest'-cure, treatment consisting 
of inactivity and quiet; rest'-da^, a day of rest: 
the first day of a three days’ visit; rest'-home, 
an establishment for those who need special 
care and attention, e.g. invalids, old people, 
etc.; rest'-house, a house of rest for travellers; 
rest'ing-place, a place of rest: a stair-landing: 
(one’s last resting-place, one’s grave); rest'ing- 
spore, a spore that can germinate after a 
period of dormancy; rest'ing-stage, a stale of 
suspended activity; rest'-room, a room in a 
building other than a private house with lava¬ 
tory (lavatories), ‘etc., adjoining.—at rest, 
stationary: in repose; free from disquiet. 
[O.E. rest, rsfst; Ger. cast, Du. rust; converging 
and mer^ng in meaning with the following 
words.] 

rest, rest, n. remainder: all others; reserve fund: 
a rapid continuous series of returns Itennis, etc.): 
a stake whose loss ends the game Iprtmero ).— 
v.i. to remain (see also preceding word).—for the 
rest, as regards other matters; set up one’s 
rest larch.), to make one’s final stake: hence, 
to take a resolution: to take up abode. [Fr. 
reste —L. restate, to remain— re-, back, stdre, to 
stand.] 

rest, rest, n. a contrivance on a breastplate,to 
prevent the spear from being driven back.— v.t, 
IShak.) to arrest. [Aphetic fbr arrest.] 
restaurant, r«r'(a-)-rd, -rong, -ront, -rant, n. a 
place where meals may be had.—n. restaurateur 
Ires-tar-a-lur', -tier'), the keeper of a restaurant.— 
res'tauraqt-car, a dining-car. [Fr.,— restaurer, 
to restore.) 

restem, rt-stem', IShak.) v.t. to force (a way) back 
against the current. [Pfx. re-.] 
rest-harrow, rest’-har-d, n. a papilionaceous 
plant (Ononis) with long, tough, woody roots, 
[rest (3), and harrow (I).] 
resiiff, res'tif, an obsolete form of restive, 
restiform, res'ti-fSrm, adj. cord-like. [L. resth, a 
cotA, forma, form.] 

restitute, res'ti-tat, r.t. to restore.— v.i. to make 
restitution.— ns. restitS'tion, restitfi'tionism, 
restorationism; restitu'tionist.— adj. restit&tive 
Iri-stit', or res'lit-). — n. res'titator.— adi- restit'fi- 
tory. [L. restitutre, -utum —re-, statutre, to 
make to stand.] 

restive, resUiv, adj. inert (obr.): unwilling to go 


rfispeir, v.f. rHtart'er, n. ristate'ment, n. 

restart', a. and v.i, restate', v.t. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: cl’a-mani; for certain sounds in foieign words, see p. viii 
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forward: obstinate, refractory: uneasy, as if 
ready to break from control.— adv. res'tively. 
—-n. m'tivencss. [O.Fr. resiif—L. restore, to 
rest.] 

restore, rt-stdr’, -stdr, v.t. to repair: to bring, put, 
or give back: to make good: to reinstate: to 
bring back to a (supposed) former sute, or to a 
normal ttate: to reconstruct mentally, by in¬ 
ference or conjecture.— n. (Spens.) restitution.— 
aiO- restor'abie.— nx. restor'ableness; restoration 
lres-to-rS'sh»n, or -Id-, -la-, -to-), act or process 
of restoring: a reinstatement of or in kingship 
(as the Restoration of the Stuarts, the Bourbons): 
renovations and reconstruction (sometimes little 
differing from destruction) of a building, paint¬ 
ing, etc.: a reconstructed thing or representa¬ 
tion.— at(i- (with c ap.) of the time of the Restora¬ 
tion of Charles II.— ns. restor&'tionism (.theol.), 
receiving of a sinner to divine favour: the final 
recovery of all men; restora'tionist, one who 
holds the belief that after a purgation all 
wicked men and angels will be restored to the 
favour of God, a universalist.— aefi, restorative 
(ris-tor'i-tiv, -tor'), tending to restore, csp. to 
strength and vigour.— n. a medicine that re¬ 
stores.— adv. restor'atively.— n. restor'er. [O.Fr. 
rMlOrrr—L. restaiirare, -Stum.] 

restrain, ri-stran', v.i. to hold back; to control: 
to subject to forcible repression: to tighten 
(Shak.): to forbid {Milt-). — v.i. (rare) to refrain. 
— adJs. restrain'able; restrained', controlled: 
self-controlled: showing restraint: forbidden 
(Shak.). — adv. restrain'ediy.— ns. restrain'ed* 
ness; restrain'er.— /i. and atij. restrain'ing.— ns. 
restraint', act of restraining: state of being re¬ 
strained: a restraining influence: restriction; 
forcible control: artistic control or reticence: 
want of liberty; reserve.—restraint of princes, 
embargo; restraint of trade, interference with 
free play of economic forces, as by monopolies. 
[O.Fr. restraindre. restrai(g)n- —L. restringfre, 
reslrlctum — re-, back, stringfre, to draw tightly ] 

restrict, ri-strikt', v.t. to limit, —atp. restrict'ed. 
—■adv. restrict'edIy.— ns. rcstric'tion; restric'- 
tionist, one who favours restriction.—Also at^. 
—<»(/. restric'tive, restricting; tending to restrict: 
expressing restriction.— adv. restric'tively.— v.t. 
restringe (ri-striiy'), to restrict.—». and adj. re- 
atrin'gent, astringent.—restricted area, one from 
which certain classes of people are excluded : 
one within which there is a speed limit; restric¬ 
tive practice, a trade practice that is against the 
public interest, as e.g. an agreement to sell only 
to certain buyers, or to keep up resale prices: 
used also of certain trade union practices, as 
the closed shop, demarcation, working to rule. 
(L. restringire, restriclum.] 

restringe. See restrict. 

resty, rest'!, adj. restive: sluggish (Shak.): in¬ 
operative, ineffectual (Spens.). [restive, or partly 
rest (t).] 

result, ri-zult', v.i. to issue (with in): to follow as 
a consequence: to rebound (ohs.): to be the 
outcome: to revert (law). —«. con.sequence: 
outcome: outcome aimed at: quantity obtained 
by calculation: decision, resolution, as of a 
council (obs. and L'.S.).—a<(i. result'ant, result¬ 
ing: resulting from combination (as of tones 
sounded together).— n. a force compounded of 
two or more forces: a sum of vector quantities: 
a resultant tone, a result of combination.— 
u^s. rasult'ative, expressing result; result'ful; 
result'ing; result'tess.—n. result'lessness. [L. 
resuhdre, to leap back—.ta/rdre, to leap.} 

resume, ri-zHm', -zoom', v.t. to take back: to 
assume again: to take up again; to begin again. 
—^y.f. to take possession again: to begin again 
in continuation — adf. lesum'ablc.— ns. rdsumd 


(rS-zS-mS, rez'u-nUi’, Fr, pa.p.), a summary; 
resumption (ri-zump’sh»n, or sum'), act of re¬ 
suming.— attj. resumptive (-zump', sum').—adv. 
resump'tively. [L. resBrnUre, -sBmptum —re-, 
sAmire, to take.] 

resupinate, ri-soo'pIn-St, -s6', adJ. upside down 
by twisting (hot.). — n. resupink'tion.— adl- re- 
supine (re-su-pin', or -s65-), lying on the back. 
(L. resupinSre, -atum, and resupinus — re-, back, 
supinus, bent backward.] 

resurge, ri-surj', v.i. to rise again.— n. resur'gence. 
—ad}, resur'gcnt.— v.t. resurrect (rez-»r-ekt'; 
back-formation), to restore to life: to revive; 
to disinter.— v.i. to come to life again.— n. re¬ 
surrection (-ek'shzn), a rising from the dead: 
resuscitation: revival: a thing resurrected: 
body-snatching.— adds, resurrec'tional; resur- 
rec'tionary.— v.t. resurrec'tionise, -ize.— ns. re- 
surrec'tionism; resurrec'tionist, resurrec'tion- 
man, one who stole bodies from the grave for 
dissection.— adj. resurrect'ive.— n. resurrect'or. 
—resurrec'tion-pie, a dish compounded of rem¬ 
nants of former meals; resurrec'tion-plant, a 
plantAhat curls in a ball in drought and spreads 
again in moisture, as rose of Jericho, some 
selaginelias. [L. resurgdre, resurrectum — re-, 
surgire, to rise.] 

resuscitate, ri-sus'i-tal, v.t. and v.i. to revive.— 
adJs. resusc'itable; resusc'itant.—n. one who, 
or that which, resuscitates.— n. resusciti'tion. 
~adi. rcsusc'itiltive, tending to resuscitate; 
reviving; revivifying: reanimating.— n. re- 
susc'itfttor, one who, or that which, resuscitates; 
an oxygen-administering apparatus used to in¬ 
duce breathing after asphyxiation. [L. resusci- 
tdre, -atum — re-, su,s-, sub-, from beneath, 
citare, to put into quick motion— ciere, to make 
to go.] 

ret, ret, rate, rait, rat, v.t. to expo.se to moisture. 
— v.t. and v.i. to soak: to soften, spoil, or rot 
by soaking or expo.sure to moisture: to rot:— 
pr.p. rett'ing, rkt'ing, rait'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
rett'ed, rdt'ed. rait'ed.— n. rett'ery, a place 
where flax is retted. [App. akin to rot.) 

retable, ri-ta'hl, n. a shelf behind an altar. [Fr. 
retable —L.L. retrotabidimi.] 

retail, re'tal, formerly (still by some) ri-, re-ial', 
n. sale to consumer, or in small quantities.— 
adj. in, of, engaged in, concerned with, such 
sale.— adv. by retail.— v.t. (ri-, re-taV) to sell 
by retail; to repeat in detail: to put about, 
hand on by report.— ns. retail'er; retail'ment. 
(O.Fr. retail, piece cut off—tailler, to cut.) 

retain, ri-tdn’, v.t. to keep: to hold back: to 
continue to hold', to keep up: to employ or 
keep engaged, as by a fee paid: to keep in mind. 
— adl- retain'able.— ns. retain'er, one who or 
that which retains: a dependent of a person of 
rank, owing some service to him (hist.): a 
family servant of long standing: an authori¬ 
sation: a retaining fee (generm, to secure a 
priority of claim on a counsel's services; special, 
for a particular case); rctain'ership; retain'- 
ment.—retaining fee, the advance fee paid to a 
lawyer to defend a cause; retaining wall, a wall 
to hold back solid material, as earth, or (loosely) 
water. [Fr. retenir —L. retinere-rc-, back, 
tenere, to hold.) 

retake, r^-rdfc', v.t. to take again: to take back, 
recapture:— pa.t. retook";pa.p. retft'ken.— n.(ri') 
a second or repeated photographing or photo¬ 
graph, esp. for a motion picture.— ns. retfk'er; 
retak'ing. [Pfx. re-.] 

retaliate, ri-tal'iSt, v.t. to repay in kind (now usu. 
an injuiy; sometimes upon a person).— v.i. to 
return tike for like (esp. in hostility).— ns. re- 
tali&'tion, return of like for like: imposition of 
a tariff against countries that impose a tariff; 


resurvey', v.t. risur'vey, n. 
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ntalift'twiiift—a<v. retal Mtive.— n. retal iitor. 
tuO. Mtai'iatory i-At-ar-i^ -al-ar-i). [L. retUiare, 
~&tum — re-, taUB, -Bnis, like for like— talis, such.] 
retains, re-t&'ma, n, a name for various desert 
switch-plants—papilionaceous and caesalpini- 
aceous—including Spanish broom. [Sp.,—Ar. 
retOm (pi.).] 

retard, rl-turd", v.t. to slow: to keep back 
development or progress of: delay: to post¬ 
pone (rare): to delay the timing of (an ignition 
spark).— V./. to slow down: to delay.— n. 
delay: lag.— aifi. retar'dant, serving to delay or 
slow down a chemical reaction, as rusting.—Also 
n. —n. retardi'tkm (r#-), slowing: delay: lag.— 
a^s. retardative ifi-tard'a-tiv)\ retar'datory; 
retar'ded, delayed or slowed down: slow in 
development, esp. mental, or having made less 
than normal progress in learning.— ns. retar'dcr, 
retardant: a substance that delays or prevents 
setting of cement; retard'ment. [L. retardare, 
-atum —re-, tardare, to slow.] 
retch, reck, also reck, v.i. to strain as if to vomit.— 
n. an act of retching. [0.£. krican — kraca, a 
hawking.] 

retch, reck, rech'less, etc. Obs. forms of reck, etc. 
rate, re'tS, n. a network, as of blood-vessels or 
nerves.—atO. retial (ri'skt-al). [L. rite, net.] 
retene, re’ten, ret'in, n. a hydrocarbon (CiaHi,) 
got from tar.— ns. retinalite (ret', or ri-lin'), a 
resinous-lustred serpentine; retinis 'pora, retinos 
pora, a cypress or kindred conifer in a perpetu¬ 
ated juvenile form, once placed in a separate 
genus; ret'inite, pitchstone {ohs.)i a fossil 
resin; ret'inol, an oil distilled from resin. [Gr. 
rketini, pine resin.] 

retention, ri-ten'sk»n, n. act or power of retaining: 
memory: custody: inability to void (med.).— 
at^. reten'tive, retaining: tenacious: retaining 
moisture.— adv. reten'tively.— ns. reten'tiveness, 
retentir'ity (re-). (L. retentid, -onis', O.Fr. re- 
tenti/; see retain.] 

retexture, re-teks'ckar, n. weaving anew. [L. 
retexire, to weave anew, earlier to unweave.] 
retexture, re-teks'ckar, v.t. to treat (a material) so 
as to restore firmness lost through the action of 
spirit in process of dry-cleaning. [Pfx. re-, 
texture, to give a texture to.] 
rethink, ri-tkingk', v.t. to consider again and come 
to a different decision about.—Also n. [Pfx. 
re-.] 

retiarius, ri-ski-a'ri-as, ra-ti-d'ri-dbs, n. a gladiator 
armed with a neX.-adi- retiary (re'shi-ar-i), of 
nets: using a net as a weapon, as a gladiator or a 
spider. [L. retiarius — rite, net.] 
reticent, ret'i-sant, adj. reserved or sparing in 
communication.— ns. ret'icence, ret'icency. [L. 
relicins, -intis, pr.p. of reticire — re-, tacire, to 
be silent.] 

reticle, ret'i-kl, n. an attachment to an optical 
instrument consisting of a network of lines of 
reference.— acU. reticular (rl-tik'd-lar), netted: 
netlike: reticulated: of the reticulum.— adv. 
retic'ularly.— adi- retic'ulary.— v.t. retic'ulate, to 
form into or mark with a network: to distribute 
(e.g. water, electricity) by a network.— v.i. to 
form a network.— adj. netted: marked with net¬ 
work: net-veined.—ndf. retk'ulated, reticulate: 
(of masonry) of lozenge-shaped stones, or of 
squares placed diamond-wise: of rusticated 
work with ridges of uniform width between 
irregular sinkings.— adv. letic'ulately.— ns. re- 
ticnU'tioa, network: netlike structure; reticule 
{.ret'l-kiU), a reticle: a small bag, orig. and 
properly of network, carried by ladies: retic'- 
ulum, a network: the second stomach of a 
ruminant: (with cap.) a southern constellation, 
also called the Net, between Hydrus and Dorado. 
[L. ritictdum, dim. of rite, net.] 

riteU', V./.: — pa.p. rtoM’. rCtell'er, n. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei'a-mant 


retiform, ri’ti-form, atU. having the form of a net. 

(L. rite, net, J'Brma, form.] 
retina, rei'i-na, n. the sensitive layer of the eye:— 
pi. ret'inas, ret'inae (-ni). — ti^. ret'inai.— ns. 
retini'tis, inflammation of the retina; retiaos'- 
Gopist; retinos'copy, examination of the eye by 
observing a shadow on the retina; retinula 
(ri-tin'u-la), a cell playing the part of retina to 
an ommatidium:— pi. retin'ulae i-le). — adi. re¬ 
tin'ular.—^retina camera, an instrument that 
photographs the minute blood-vessels at the 
back of the eye in full colour. [L.L. ritina, app. 
—L. rite, net.] 

retinaculum, ret-i-nak’O-lam, n. a connecting 
band: a means of retention: the apparatus that 
holds an insect’s forewing and hindwing together: 
the sticky attachment of a pollen-mass, as in 
orchids:— pi. retinac'ula.— adf. retinac'ular. [L. 
retinaculum, a holdfast— retinere; see retain, 
retention.] 

retinite, retinol, etc. See under retene. 
retinue, ret'i-nu, formerly ri-tin'u, it. a body of 
retainers: a suite or train. [Fr. retenue, fern. 

pa. p. of retenir; see retain.] 

retire, ri-tir', v.i. to withdraw: to retreat: to 
recede: to withdraw from society, oi&e, public 
or active life, business, profession, etc.: to go 
into seclusion or to bed: to return (ohs.).— v.t. 
to withdraw: to draw back: to withdraw from 
currency:* to cause to retire.— n. (now rare) 
retirement: retreat (ohs.): a place of retirement 
(obs.): return (ohs.): a signal to retreat.— ns, 
retl'racy (U.S.), seclusion: enough to retire on; 
reti'ral, giving up of office, business, etc.: with¬ 
drawal.— adJ. retired', withdrawn: reserved in 
manner: secluded, sequestered: withdrawn 
from business or profession; recondite (obs .).— 

adv. retired'ly (or ri-ti'rid-li). — ns. retircd'ncss 
(or ri-ti'rid-nis): retire'ment, act of retiring: 
state of being or* having retired: solitude: 
privacy; a time or place of seclusion.— adJ. 
retir'ing, reserved: unobtrusive: retreating: 
modest: given to one who retires from a public 
office or service.— adv. rcti'ringly.— n. reti'ring- 
ness.—retired list, a list of officers who are 
relieved from active service but receive a certain 
amount of pay (retired pay). [Fr. retirer — re-, 
back, tirer, to draw.] 

retort, ri-tort', v.t. to throw back; to return upon 
an assailant or opponent: to answer in retalia¬ 
tion: to answer sharply or wittily: to reject 
(Shak.): to purify'or treat in a retort.— v.i. to 
make a sharp reply.— n. retaliation: a ready and 
sharp or witty answer: the art or act of retort¬ 
ing: a vessel in which substances are placed for 
distillation, typically a flask with long bent-hack 
neck.— adj. retor'ted, bent back: thrown back; 
turned back.— ns. retor'ter; retortion (-tBr'skani 
also retor'sion), retorting; bending, turning, or 
casting hack: retaliation.— adj. retor'tive. [L. 
retorquire, retortum — re-, back, torquere, to 
twist.] 

retouch, ri-tuch', v.t. to touch again: to touch up, 
seek to improve by new touches.— n. an act of 
touching up, esp. of a* photograph by pencil- 
work on tlw negative.— n. retouch'er. [Pfx. re-.J 
retour, ri-toar', n. a return: an extract from 
chancery of the service of an heir to his ancestor 
(Scots law), — v.t. to return as heir: to return to 
chancery. [O.Fr. retour, return.] 
retrace, ri-, or re-tras', v.t. to trace back; to go 
back upon: to run over with the eye or in the 
memory: (re-) to renew the outline of.— adj. 
retrace'able (ri-). [Fr. retracer.] 
retract, ri-trakt’, v.t to draw back: to withdraw: 
to revoke: to unsay: to undo (the previous 
move: chess): to pronounce with tongue 
drawn back.—v.i. to take back, or draw back 

rStie', v.t. 

: for certain sounds in foragn words, see p. viii 
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fh>in, what has been said or granted.— mf/. 
rctrac'taUe. able to be retracted: that can be 
drawn up into the body or wings (aero.): that 
can be drawn up towards the body of a vehicle. 
—a. retracti'tion (/■#•), revoking: recantation.— 
at(i. retrac'ted, drawn in; turned back; can¬ 
celled: revoked: pronounced with tongue 
drawn in.— atfi- retrac'tile (-ti/), that may be 
drawn back.— ns. retractility (rg-trak-tU'l-ti): 
retractkm (rt-trak‘stun), drawing back: retrac¬ 
tation.—tup. retrac'tive. tending to retract: in¬ 
volving the reversal of the previous move (chess). 
— adv. retrac'tively.— n. retrac'tor, a device or 
instrument for holding parts back, esp. a surgical 
instrument for this purpose: a muscle that pulls 
in a part: a chess-problem that involves the 
reversal of the previous move. [Mainly from L. 
retrahtre, retractum; partly from retraclare, 
retractatum —re-, back, trahfre, to draw.] 
retraict, rctrait, retraite, ri-tr&t', obs. forms of 
retreat (n. and v./.). 
retraitt. See retrate (2). 

retranslate, ri-trans-lat', ‘irons-, -tr&ns-, -z-, v.t. 
to translate anew; to translate back into the 
original language; to transfer back.— n. retrans- 
U'tion. (FA. re-.] 

retransmit, ri-trans-mit', v.t. to transmit again: 
to transmit back: to transmit a stage further.— 
N. retransmiss'inn. [Pfx. re-.] 
retrate, ri-tr&t', (Spens.) n. and v.i. Same as 
retreat. 

retrate, retraitt, ri-tr&t', (Spens.) n. a portrait, 
portraiture. [It. ritratto.] 
retread, re-tred', v.t. to tread again;— pa.t. retrod'; 
pa.p. retrodd'en: to repair the tread of (a tyre):— 
M.t, and pa.p. retread'ed.— n. a used tyre which 
has been given a new tread: a soldier who 
fought in the first and second World Wars 
(Austr, and U.S.). [Pfx. re-.] 
retreat, rl-tret', n, a withdrawal: an orderly with¬ 
drawal before an enemy, or from a position of 
danger or difficulty: a signal (by bugle or drum) 
for withdrawal or for retirement to quarters; 
recall of pursuers (Shak.): retirement: seclu¬ 
sion: retirement for a time for religious medi¬ 
tation: a time of such retirement: place of 
priva^, seclusion, refuge, or quiet: an institu¬ 
tion for treatment of the insane, drunkards, 
or others.—V./. to draw back: to relinquish a 
position: to retire: to recede.— v.t. (rare) to 
withdraw. [O.Fr. retret, -e, pa.p. of relraire —L. 
retrahfre, to draw back.] 

retree, ri-tri’, n. slightly damaged paper. (Perh. 

ft. retret, retrait', see preceding.] 
retrench, ri-trench', -trensh', v.t. to cut off, out, or 
down: to protect by a retrenchment.— v.i. to cut 
down expenses.— n. retrench'ment, an,act or 
instance of retrenching: economy: a work with¬ 
in another for prolonging defence (/or/.). [O.Fr. 
retrencher (Fr. retrancher) — re-, off, trencher', 
see trench.] 

retribute, ri-tribTd, ret'ri-b&t, v.t. to give in 
return; to give in return for.—v.i. to make 
requital.—n. retribution (ret-ri-b&’shon), requital 
(now esp. of evil).— atO. retrib'utive (ri-), re¬ 
paying: rewarding or punishing suitably.—a. 
retrib'fitor.— adi- retrib'iitory. [L. retribuire, 
-Btum, to give back— re-, back, tribuire, to give.] 
retrieve, ri-trir', v.t. to search for and fetch, as a 
dog does game; to recover, repossess: to rescue 
(from, out of); to save (time): to restore 
(honour, fortune): to make good (loss, error).— 
v.i. to find and fetch in gjame.— n. retrieving.— 
o4/. retriev'able.—-a. retricv'aUeness.— adv. re- 
tricv'aUy.—as. retriev'al, retrieving; retrieve'- 
ment (rare); retriev'er, a dog (of a breed that can 
be) trained to find and fetch game that has been 

rStranrfer', v./. rStri'al, a. 

rCtraaa'fer, a. 


shot: one who retrieves.—a. and odf. letricv'iag. 
[O.Fr. retroev-, retreuv-, stressed stem of 
retrover (Fr. retrouver) — re-, again, troufer, to 
find.] 

retro-, ret-rd-, re-trd-, pfx, backwards: behind. 
[L. re/rd.] 

retroact, re-tro-nkt’, or ret'rd-, v.i. to act back¬ 
ward, or apply to the |»st (law): to react.— 
a. retroac'tion.— atU. retroac'tive, applying to, 
affecting, things past: operating bwkward.— 
adv. retroac'tively.—a. retroactiv'ity. (L. retro- 
agire, -actum — agirc, to do.] 
retrobulbar, ri-trS-bui'bor, or ret-r8-, a^. behind 
the eyeball, [retro-, and L. buibus, onion.] 
retrocede, ret-rd-, ri-tr&-s€d', v.i. to move back or 
(med.) inwards.— v.t. to cede back, grant back.— 
ad/. retrocS'dent.—a. retrocession (-sesh'on ),— 
adj. retrocess'ive. [L. retrScedire, -cessum — 
cidPre, to go. yield; partly from retro- and cede, 
or Fr. cider.) 

retrochoir, re'tro-kwir, or ret’rd-, (archil.) n. an 
extension of a church behind the position of the 
high altar. [Pfx. retro-.] 

retrocognition, ret'rd-kog-ni'sh»n, n. extrasensory 
knowledge of past events. [Pfx. retro-.] 
retroflex, ret'rd-fleks, or ri'trd-, atfj. bent back.— 
Also retrofiect'ed, ret'roflexed.—a. retroflexion 
(-flek'shan). [L.L. retroftexus —L. retro-, back— 
flectfre, flexum, to bend.] 
retrograde, ret'rd-grad (or re'trd-), adj. moving or 
directed backward or (astron.) from east to west, 
relatively to the fixed stars: inverse: habitually 
walking or swimming backwards: degenerating: 
reverting: contrary (Shak.). —a. one who goes 
back or degenerates: backward movement.— 
v.i. to go back or backwards: to have a retro¬ 
grade movement (astron.). — v.t. to cause to go 
back.— ns. retrogradation (-gra-d&'shan), retro¬ 
gression (esp. astron.); ret'rogress (-gre.s), back¬ 
ward movement: degeneration.—v.i. retrogress', 
to retrograde.— n. retrogression (-gresh'an), a 
going backward: a decline in quality or merit: 
retrograde movement (astron.). — ad/s. retro- 
grcss'ional, retrogress'ive.—adv. retrogress'ively. 
[L. retrdgradus, going backward, retrdgressus, 
retrogression— retro-, backward, gradi, gressgs, 
to go.] 

retromingent, ret-rd-, re-trd-min’jant, odf. urina¬ 
ting backward.— n. a retromingent animal.—n. 
retromin'gcncy. (Pfx. retro-, and L. mingire, to 
urinate.] 

retro-operative, ret-rd-, re-trd-op'ar-a-tiv, adj- 
retrospKtive in effect. [Pfx. retro-.] 
retropulsion, ret-rd-, ri-trd-pul'shan, n. pushing 
backwards; a tendency in the paralysed to walk 
backwards.-^adf. retropursive. [Pfx. retro-, 
pulsion (rare) —L. pulsid, -dnls.) 
retro-rocket, ret'rd-rok'it, ret', n, a rocket whose 
function is to slow down, fired in a direction 
opposite to that in which a body, e.g. a space¬ 
craft, an artificial satellite, is travelling. (Pfx. 
retro-.] 

retrorse, ri-trdrs’, adj. turned back or downward. 
— adv. retrorse'v. [L. retrdrsus — retrdversus.) 
retrospect, ret'rd-spekt (or ri'trd-), n. reference, 
regard: a backward view: a view or a looking 
back; a contemplation of the past.— v.i. to look 
back.— v.t. to look back on.—«. retrospec'tion.— 
adi. retrospec'tivc, looking back: retroactive.— 
adv. retrospec'tively. [L. retrdsplcire — h. specire, 
spectum, to look.] 

retroussd, ra-trdos’B, ra-trdbs‘a, adj. turned up 
(esp. of the nose).—n. retroussage (-dzh'), wiping 
aside of ink on an engraved plate to soften tones. 
[Fr. retrousscr (pa.p. retroussi), to turn up.] 
retrovert, ret-rd-, re-trd-vurt', re'trd-vurt, v.t. to 
turn back.—n. retrover'sion, a turning or falling 

rStrim', v.t. 
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bade: badeward displaoeinent. [L. retrdvertire, 
-versum-^vertire, to tom.] 
ratrjr, ri-tri’, vJ. to try again Gudicially):—^.^. 
la^'ng; pa.t. and pa.p. retried'.—n. rdM'al. 
{Pfx. re-.] 

retaiaa. ret-s£n'», n. a Greek resin-flavoured wine. 

lO'l . o 

rotted, rettery, retting. See ret. 
rotund, rt-tund', vJ. to blunt. [L. retundire, to 
beat back.] 

return, ri-turn'f v.L to come or go back: to 
revert: to recur: to turn away (.0.): to continue 
with change of direction {archil.). — v.t. to turn 
round {Shak.y. to make a turn at an angle 
{archil.)-, to turn back (Spens.): to give, put, 
cast, bring, or send back: to answer: to retort: 
to report officially: to report as appointed or 
eiectra: hence, to elect to parliament: to give in 
return: (in games) to lead back or hit back: to 
requite: to repay: to respond to with the like: 
to render: to yield: to come back over (5hak.). 
—n. the act of returning: a recurrence: rever¬ 
sion: continuation, or a continuing stretch, at 
an angle, e$p. a right angle {archil., etc.): that 
which comes in exchange: proceeds, profit, 
yield: recompense: requital; an answer: an 
answering performance: a thing returned, esp. 
an unsold newspaper: (in pi.) a light-coloured 
mild tobacco (orig. refuse): the rendering back 
of a writ by the sheriff, with his report {law): an 
official report: hence, election to parliament: a 
return ticket.— adj. returning: for return: in 
return: at right angles.— ad/s. retum'able; 
retum'less.—return crease (see crease (1)); 
returning officer, the officer who presides at an 
election; return match, a second match played 
by the same (sets of) players: return shock, an 
electric shock due to induction sometimes felt 
after a lightning-flash; return ticket, a ticket 
entitling a passenger to travel to a place and 
back to his starting-point.—by return (of post), 
by the next post leaving in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. [Fr. relourner — re~, back, lourner, to 
turn.] 

re-tum, re’-turn’, v.l. and v.f. to turn again or 
back. [Pfx. re-.] 

retuse, rictus', adj. with the tip blunt and broadly 
notched. [L. relBsus — retundire, to blunt.] 
reunion, ri-un'yan, n. a union, or a meeting, after 
separation: a social ^thering of friends or 
persons with something in common.— ns. 
reun'ionism; reun'ionist, one who wishes to have 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches 
reunited.—Also adi. — adj. reunionis'tic. [Fr. 
riunion —re-, again, union, union.] 
reunite, re-u~nit', v.f. and v.i. to join after separa¬ 
tion. [Pfx. re-.] 

rev, rev, n. a revolution in an iiiternal-combustion 
engine.— v.t, to increase the speed of revolution 
in (often with up). — v.i. to revolve: to increase 
in speed of revolution:— pr.p. revv'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. revved, [revolution.] 
revalentiw rev-a-len’ta, n. lentil-meal.—Earlier 
ervalen'ta. [Ervunt Lens, Linnaean name of the 
lentil—L. ervunt, bitter vetch, lens, lentis, lentil.] 
revalorise, -ize, ri-val'ar-iz, v.t. to give a new 
value to, esp. to restore the value of (currency)— 
ns. rSvalorisft'tion, -z<; r£valQ&'tion.— v.t, re- 
val'ue, to make a new valuation of: to give a 
new value to. [Pfx. re-.] 
revamp, ri-vamp’, v.t. to renovate, revise, give a 
new appearance to.—Also it. [Pfx. re-.] 
revanche, ri-vdnch', n. revenge: policy directed 
towards recovery of territory lost to an enemy.— 
ns. revanch'ism, revanch'ist.—^Also adl. [Fr.; 
conn, with revenge (q.v.).] 


IWClIWfBtC 

reveal, ri-viV, v.r. to m^ known, as by divine 
agency or inniration: to disclose: to divulge: 

to make risible: to allow to be seen_ adf. 

reveat'aUe.—H. reveal'nr.—ii. and ad}, reveai'ing. 
— n. reveal'ment, revelation. (O.Fr. revekr (Fr. 
riviier )—^L. revUdre —re-, back, vilire, to veii— 
vilum, a veil.] 

reveal, ri-veV, n. the side surface of a recess, or of 
the opening for a doorway or window biriween 
the frame and the outer surface of the wall. 
[O.Fr. revater, to lower.] 

reveille, rf-va/'f, ri-vel'i, ri-v&Vyi, {U.S.) rev'a-lf. 
It. the sound of the drum or bugle at daybreak to 
awaken soldiers: a summons to awake, get up. 
or begin. [Fr. riveiilez, awake, hnper. of 
rivelHer —L. re-, viglldre, to watch.] 
revel, rev'l, v.l. to feast or make meny in a riotous 
or noisy manner: to take intense delight, to 
luxuriate (with in). — v.t. to spend in revelry:— 
pr.p. rev'elliag: pa.t. and fa.p. rev'elled.—«. a 
riotous feast: merrymaking: a festival or 
(often in pi.) occasion of merrymaking, dancing, 
masking, etc.— ns. rev'eUer; rev'eUing: rev'dry, 
revelling.—rev'el-rout', boisterous revelry: a 
crowd of revellers.—^Master ot the Revels, an 
official organiser of entertainments, esp. at 
court or in the Inns of Court. [O.Fr. reveler — 
L. rebeliare, to rebel.] 

revelation, rev-i~lS’shan, n. the act or experience of 
revealing: that which is revealed: a disclosure: 
an enlightening experience: divine or supei^ 
natural communication: Revelation (of St Jolm), 
or, popularly. Revelations, the Apocalypse or 
last book of the New Testament.— ad), reveli'- 
tional.—fl. reveU'tionist, a bdiever in divine 
revelation: one who makes a revelation: the 
author of the Apocalypse or an apocalyptic 
book.— ad}, rev'elative.—n. rev'elitor.— ad), rev¬ 
elatory. [L. revilSre,-Slum-, see reveal.] 
revenant, rav-nd, rev!a-n»nt, n. one who returns 
after a long absence, esp. from the dead: a 
ghost. [Fr., pr.p. of revenir, to come back.] 
revendicate, ri-vend‘i-k6t, v.t. to make formal 
claim to, or recover by such claim (e^. lost 
territory): to endeavour to have unpaid-for and 
undamaged goods restored when buyer is bank¬ 
rupt.— n. revendici'tion. [Variant, through Fr., 
of vindicate.] 

revenge, rl-ven/\ v.t. to inflict injury in retribution 
for: (esp. re/I.) to avenge.—v.i. to take vengeance. 
— n. (act of inflicting) a malicious injury in 
return for injury received: the desire for 
retaliation of evil (also in pi.: Shak.): avenging 
{Shak.): in games, opportunity of retaliation 
in a return game: punishment (obr.).— ad}. 
revenge'ful, ready to seek revepge.— adv. te- 
venge'fully.— n. revenge'fulness.—revenge'- 
less.— ns. revenge'ment (now rare); reveng'er.— 
n. and adj. reveng'ing.— adv, reveng'ingiy.— atd- 
reveng'ive {Shak.). [O.Fr. revenger, revencher 
(Fr. revdneher) —^L. re-, vindicare, to lay claim 
to.] 

revenue, rev'in-U (formerly also rt-ven'S), n. 
receipts or return from any source: income: the 
income of a state: a government department 
concerned with it.— adl- rev'enued.—rev'enue- 
cutt'er, an armed ve.ssel employed in preventing 
smuggling.—Inland Revenue, revenue from ex¬ 
cise, income-tax, etc. [Fr. revenue, pa.p. (fern.) 
of revenir, to return—L. revenire — re-, back, 
venire, to come.] 

reverberate, ri-yur'bar-at, v.t. to beat or send back: 
to reflect; to echo: to heat in a reverberatoiy 
furnace.— v.i. to recoil, rebound: to be reflectedf: 
to re-echo: to resound.— ad}, reverberated; re¬ 
verberating {Shak.). —v.t. reverb' (after Shak.). 


riturf', v.t. rSuse' (-tis'), n. rCvaccind'tion, n. 

renrge', v.t. iSutt'er, y.t. rfval'idatc, v.t. 

rCase' {-Os'), v.t. rfivac'cfauite, v.t. r£-val'idate, v.t. 

Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: ei'e-mant; {or certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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— a^. rever'iMcant, reverberating.— it. reveibera*- vereing layer, a layer of the sun’s chromosphere 

tioo.— adj. raver'heTitive.—n. raver'berfttor.— that reverses bright lines the spectrum to dark 

acO. revcrlieraloiy or -Bt-}. —reverbera- absorption lines—reverse the charges, charge a 

tory furnace, a furnace in which the flame is telephone call to the one who receives it instead 

turned back over the substance to be heated. (L. of to the caller. [L. reversBre, to turn round; 

reverberBre, -Stum — re-, back, verberBre, to brat partly through Fr.j 

—verter. a lash.] revert, ri-vurt', v.t. to turn back; to reverse.— 

revere, ri-vir', ».t. to regard with high respect: to v.i. to return: to fall back to a former state; to 
venerate.— adi. revdr'wrle.—n. reverence (rrv'ar- recur to a former subject: to return to the orig¬ 
ans), high respect: respectful awe; veneration: inal owner or his heirs.— ad/, rever'ted, reversed; 

state of being held in high respect: a gesture or turned backwards.— adfs. rever'tiUe; revert'ive 

observance of respect.—v.r. to venerate.—». (Thomsok). [L. re-, vertire, to turn.] 

rev'erencer.— adi. rev'erend, worthy of rever- rCveur, re-var, fern, rdveuse, re-vtez, (Fr.) a day- 
ence: clerical: (cup.; usu. written Rev.), a title dreamer. 

prefixed to a clergyman’s name.—^n. a clergyman, revest, ri-vesi', v.t. to clothe again (Spens.): to 
— adis. rev'erent, feeling or showing reverence; vest again.— v.i. to vest again.— ns. revest'iary, 

reverential (-en'sM), proceeding from reverence: revest'ry, a vestry. (O.Fr. revestir, or re-, vestir 

respectful: submissive.— advs. reveren'tially; —L. reves//re, ver/ire, to clothe again, to clothe.] 

rev'erently.— n. reverer (ri-ver'ar).—His, Your, revet, ri-vet', v.t. to face with masonry, etc;— 
Reverence, (now Ir. or playful) a mode of pr.p. revett'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. revett'ed.— n. 

referring to or addressing a clergyman; Most revet'ment, a retaining wall, facing. [Fr.revetlr, 

Reverend is used of an archbishop. Right to reclothe.] 

Reverend, a bishop, or Moderator of the Church revie, re-vV, v.t. to stake more than an opponent 
of Scotland, Very Reverend, a dean, a former has proposed on (e.g. the taking of a trick); to 

Moderator, or Of a clergyman) a Scottish bandy (words) in emulation (obs.).— v.i. to stake 

University principal; Reverend Mother, a Mother higher {obs.y. — pr.p. rCvy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. ri- 

Superior of a convent; save or saving (your) vied'.—Also n. (r'hs.). [Fr. renvier —L. re-, in- 

rOverence (obs. contr. to eir-reverence), with all ritare, to invite.] 

due respect to you—an apology for introducing review, ri-vfi',«. a viewing again (also re-view, ri'- 
an unseemly word or subject. [O.Fr. reverer vu'); a looking back, retrospect; a reconsidera- 

(Fr. rci><*rer)— L. reverm —re-, inten., rewi, feel tion: a survey: a revision: a critical examina- 

awe.] tion: d critique: a periodical with critiques of 

reverie, revery, rev’a-ri, n. an undirected train of books, etc.: a display and inspection of troops 

thoughts or fancies in meditation: a fanciful or ships: the Judicial revision of a higher court 

notion (.arch.): mental abstraction: a piece of {law). — v.t. to see, view, or examine again (also 

music expressing such a state of mind.— n. re-view'): to look back on or over: to survey, 

rev'erist. [Fr. reverie—rarer, to dream.] to examine critically: to write a critique on: to 

revere, r/-rer', U.S.-v«r', ra-ver',«. any part of a inspect, as troops: to revise.— v.i. to write 

garment that is turned back, as a lapel:— pi. reviews.— a^. rcview'able, capable of being 

reveiB (as sing., or -verz, -vurz). [Fr.,—L. reviewed.— ns. review'al, a review of a book: 

reverses.] reviewing; review'er, a writer of critiques: a 

reverse, ri-vBrs', v.t. to bring back {Spens.)'. to writer in a review.—review'-copy, a copy of a 

turn aside {Spens.) : to turn the other vvay about, book sent by the publisher to a periodical for 

as upside down, outside in, etc.: to invert: to review. [Partly pfx. re- and view; partly Fr. 

set moving backwards: to annul.—v.i. to move revue, pa.p. (fern.) of revolt —L. revidere — 

in the opposite direction; to set an engine videre, to see.] 

moving backwards: to return {Spens.).—n. the revile, ri-viV, v.t. to assail with bitter abuse.—v.i. 
contrary, opposite: the back, esp. of a coin or to rail, use abusive language.—-/i. revilement 

medal (opp. to obverse): a set-back, misfortune, {obs.). — ns. revile'ment, the act of reviling: a 

defeat; a back-handed sword-stroke: an act reviling speech; revil'er.—n. and a^'. revil'ing.— 

of reversing.— adi. contrary, opposite: turned adv. revil'ingly. (O.Fr. reviler —L. re-, vilis, 

about: acting in the contrary direction; rever- worthless.] 

sing: back-handed (oft.v.): of the rear (m/I.).—». revindicate,rl-vlR'e/l-Adr, v.r. toclaimandgetback; 
rever'sal, act of reversing.— adi- reversed'.— adv. to vindicate anew.—n. revindicfi'tion. [Pfx. re-.] 
rever'sedly.—otd. revene'less, unalterable.— adv. revise, ri-viz', v.t. to examine and correct: to 
reversc'ly.—»?. rever'sor, one who, or that which, make a new, improved version of: to study 
reverses; a reversing device: a borrower on anew: to look at again {obs.). —Also v.i. — n. 

wadset {Scots law); rever'si {-se), a game in act of revising or being revised: review: a 

which a captured man is not removed from the further proof-sheet in which previous corrections 

board but turned upside down to show the have been given effect to.— a^. revIs'aMe, liable 

captor’s colour: reversis; reveraibil'ity.— o«(|. to revision.—revi'sal, revision; revi'ser (also 

rever'siUe.— n. a fabric having both sides vvell -or); revision (-vIzA'an), act or product of re- 

flnished.— n. and adj. rever'sing.— n. rever'sion vising.— adis. revi'sional, revi'sionary, pertaining 

{-shzn), the act or fact of reverting or of return- to revision.— ns. revi'sionism; revi'sionist, an 

Ing: that which reverts or returns: the return, or advocate of revision (e.g. of a treaty): a Com- 

the future possession, of any property after some munist favouring modification of stricter ortho¬ 
particular event: the right to succeed to posses- dox Communism and evolution, rather tlun 

sion or office: a sum payable upon death: that revolution, as a means of achieving world 

which is left over, remains; return to ancestral domination: a reviser of the Bible.— adi. nvi'- 

type {biol.\ — adi- raver'slonal.— adv. rever'- sory.—Revised Venion, an English translation 

BlORally.— 041 . rever'sionary, relating to rever- of the Bible issued 1881-85 (Apocrypha 1895); 

sion; of reversion: of the nature of a reversion, revising barrister, till 1918, a barrister appointed 

—n. one who has a reversion.— ns. rever'sioner, to revise the parliamentary voters’ roll. [Fr. 

a reversionary; rever'sis, an old card-game in reviser and L. revistre-re-, back, visire, inten. 

which the taker of fewest tricks wins; rever'so, of videre, to see.] 

a .*verso: a back-handed sword-stroke.—re- revive, ri-viv', v./. and v.i. to bring back or come 

revictaal {re-vit’l), v.t, and v.i. -.—pr.p. revififSttgl- revis'iiant, n. 

ling: pa.t. and pa.p. revict ualied. revMit£'tion, n. 

riWs'it, V./. and n. rSvit'aiiee, -ize, v.t. 

fate, fir: me, hir (her); mine; mdte,/dr; mOie; md3n,fd&t; dhen (then) 
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tack to life, vigour, bein& aaivity, conscious* dor}.—the AniMican Revolutioa, the change from 
ness, memory, good spintt, freshness, vogue, the condition of British colonies to national 
notice, currency, use, the stage, or natural independence effected hy the thirteen states of 
metallic form.—n. revivabll'ity.—revi'vahle. the American Union in 1776; ffw Frendi 
— adv. tevi'vably,—ju. reai'val, act' or fact of Revolution, the overthrow of the old French 
reviving: sute of being revived: recovery from monarchy and absolutism (1789); the Rev^u- 
lan|mor, neglect, depression, etc.: renewed tion, the expulsion of James II from the British 
performance, as of a play: renewed interest or throne (1688-89), and the establishment of a 
attention: a time of extraordinary religious really constitutional government under William 
awakening or sometimes worked-up excitement: Ill and Mary. [L.L. revoiutla, -dnls.] 
a series of meetings to encourage this: quicken- revolve, ri~volv', v.t. and v.i. to roll back, return 
ing: renewal: awakening: revl'yalism; revl'- (obs.): to ponder: to move about a centre: to 
vsuist, one who promotes religious, architec- rotate.—n. turning, revolution: (iheatn) a part 
tural, or other revival: an itinerant preacher.— of the stage which can be revolved by electrical 
a4j> ranvalist'ic.— Rs. revtve'ment (rare); revi'- means, providing one method of scene-changing, 

ver, one who, or that which, revives: a renova- — adj. revoiute (rev’el-Ot, -dor), rolled backward, 

ting preparation: a stimulant (slang). — n. and — ns. revol'vency, revolution: tendency to re- 

atQ. revi'viiig.— adv. revi'vingly.— n. revi'vor volve; revol'ver, a revolving device of various 
(law), the revival of a suit which was abated by kinds: a pistol with a rotating magazine.— r. 

the death of a party or other cause.—Gothic and adJ. revorving. [L. revoivire, revotaium — 

Revival, the resuscitation of Gothic architecture volvlre, to roll.] 

in (and before) the 19th century; Romantic revue, ri-vu', n. a loosely constructed theatrical 
Revival (see romantic); Revival of Learning, the show, more or less topical and musical. {Fr., 
Renaissance. [L. revivire, to live again— vMre, review.] 

to live.] revulskm, ri-vul'shan, n. diversion to another part, 

revivify, v.r. to restore to life: to put esp. by counter-irritation (med.): withdrawal: 

new life into: to reactivate.—v.f. and v.i. (cAeni.) disgust: a sudden change or reversal, esp. of 
to revive, restore (e.g. metal) to its uncombined feeling.—ud/'T'revui'sionary; revursivc (^iv). (L. 
state;—^pr.p. rcviv'ifying; pa.f. and pu.p. reviv'i- reveUire, revulsum, to pluck back— velUre, to 
tied.— R. revivifica'tion. [L.L. revivifiedre — re-, pluck.] 

virus, alive, faefre, to make.] rew, rdo (Spens.). Same as rue (1 and 2) and row 

reviviscent, rev-i-vh'ent, revivescent, -ves’eni, adi. (!)• 
reviving.—ns. revivisc'ence, revivisc'ency (also reward, ri-word', n. that which is given in return 
-esc-). [L. reviviscire, -esclre.] for good (sometimes evil), or in recognition of 

revoke, ri-vdk', v.t. to recall, call back (now rare): merit, or for performance of a service.—v.r. to 
to withdraw (Spens.): to check (Spens.): to give or be a reward to or for: to give as a 

annul: to retract.—v.i. to make revocations: to reward (B.). — adJ. reward'oble, capable or 

neglect to follow suit at cards.— n. revocation, worthy of being rewarded.— ns. reward'ableneH; 

recall: act of revoking at cards.—<n(i. revocable reward'er.— adis. reward'ful, yielding reward; 

(rev'd-ka-bl). — ns. rev'ocableness, revocabU'ity. reward'ing, profitable: yielding a result well 

— adv. rev'ocably.—n. revoci'tion, recall: act of worth while; reward'lees, unrewarded. [O.Fr. 

revoking.--ad/, rev'oeatory.— n. revoke'ment rewarder, regarder — re-, aguin, warder, garder, 

(Shak.), revocation. [L. revocare — voeSre, to to guard; see regard, guard, ward.] 

call.] reword, re-wdrd', v.t. to repeat, re-echo (Skak.): 

revolt, ri-volt', v.i. to renounce allegiance: to to put into different words. [Pfx. re-.] 

rise in opposition; to turn or rise in disgust, rewOt, rooth (Spens.). Same as ruth, 
loathing, or repugnance.— v.t. to turn back rex. See reak. 

(Spens.): to cause to rise in revolt (obs.): to Rex, reks, n. king: title used by reigning king, 
inspire revulsion or repugnance in.— r. a rebel- abbrev. to R in si^ature.—Rex (cat), a type 
lion: insurrection: secession: revulsion (SAuA.): of cat (of two varieties, Devon Rex and Cornish 
a rebel (Shak.). — adi. revolt'ed, insurgent: Rex) with curly but thin coat.—Rex (rabbit), a 

shocked, outraged.—n. revol'ter.— adi- revol'- type of domestic rabbit in which the hair that 

ting.— adv. revid'tingly. [Fr. rivolter —L. re-, would normally form the outer coat is shorter 
volutare, freq. of volvire, volutum, to turn.] than that of the under coat, one variety of Rex 

revolution, rev-sl-dS'shen, or -O', n. act or con- (Astrex; Asi- from Astrakhan) having curly or 
dition of revolving: movement in an orbit, as wavy fur. 

distinguished from rotation; less commonly, Reynard, reynard, ron' or ren'drd, -erd. n, a fox, 
rotation: a complete turn by an object or figure, from the name given to the fox in the famous 

through four right angles, about an axis: a cycle beast epic of L.Oer. origin, Reynard the Fox. — 

of phenomena or of time; recurrence in cycles: in Spens. Rayn'idd. [M.Du. Reynaerd —O.H.G. 

turning over in the mind (arch,): mutation Reginhart, lit. strong in counsel.] 

(Shak?): a great upheaval: a complete change, rhabdus, rab'dos, n. a rodlike sponge spicule.— 
e.g. in outlook, social habits or circumstances: a adj. rhab'doid, rodlike.— n. a rodlike body.— ns. 
radical change in government: a time of in- rbab'dalith (Cr. lithos, stone), a calcareous rod 
tensified change in the earth’s features (geol.). in some Protozoa; rhab'dom (Cr. rhpbdSma, 
— adis. revolu'tional, of revolution in movement; bundle of rods), a fourfold rod in the compound 
revolu'tionary, of, favouring, or of the nature of, eye of an arthropod; rh^'domancy (Gr. 

revolution, esp. in government or conditions.*— manteiS, divination), divination by rod; ibab'- 

n. one who takes part in, or favours, a revolution, domantist; rhabdomyS'ma, a tumour of striped 
—R. revolu'tkmer (hist.), a supporter of a revolu- muscle.— n.pl. Rhabdoph'ora, the graptolites.— n. 

tion, esp. that of 1688.~v./. revolu'tionise, -ize, rhab’daspbere, an aggregation of rhabdolitbs in 
to cause radical change in.—itr. revolu'tionism; oceanic ooze. [Latinised from Gr. rAabdos, rod.] 
revolu'tioaist, one who favours revolution.— ihachis, diacMtis. Same as rachis, rachitis. 
Revolutionary Calendar, calendar used in France Rha d a m a n thiiie, rad-»-num'thin, adi’ rigorously 
from 1793 to 1805 (see Venddmiaire, Bramaire, just and severe, like Rhadamanthus (Gt. -os), a 
Frimaire, Nivfise, nuriAse, VentAsa, Germinal, judge of the lower world. 

Flordal, Prairial, Measidor, Thermidor, Fhicti- Rhaetio, Raetia, ri sh(y)», n. a province of the 

rAwind', v.t.:-~pa.t. and pa.p. rSwoond'. riwork', v.t. 

rAwire', v.t. rAwrite', v.t.:—pa.t. rAwrote ;p 0 .p. rAwntt'ea. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msnt; for certain sounds in for«gn words, see p. viii 
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Roman Empire, roughly Orisons and Tirol, to transfusion and as explaining hannolytic 
which Vindetkm was added.-*«((i. and n. disease of the newborn. [Or. Rhisos, a king of 
R(b)as'tlaa.— a^. Rhaatic (ri’tlk; geol.), upper- Thrace, arbitrarily applied.) 
most Trias (alM Keuper) or (acc. to others) rhetor, rj'fdr. a. (Gr. hist.) a teacher rtf'rhetoric or 
lowest Jurassic.—^A.Iso n.—^Rhaa'to-Ronuin'ic, a professional orator.—». rhetoric (rer'ar-/k), the 
general name for a group of -Romance dialects theory and practice of eloquence, whether spoken 
spoken from south-eastern Switzerland to Friuli or written, the whole art of using language so as 
(Romansch, Ladino, Friulian).—^Also a4i. to persuade others: the art of literary exives- 

Rhamnus, ram'tas, n. the buckthorn genus, sion, esp. in prose: false, showy, artificial, or 
giving name to the family Rhamni'ceae.— mO- declamatory expression.— atUs. riietoric (rA- 
naauik'oeous. [Latinised from Cr. rhamnos.] tor'ik); rnetor'ical, pertaining to rhetoric: 
rhamphoid, ram’fold. a^. hook-beak-shaped.— oratorical: inflated, over-decorated, or insin- 
tu. Rhanqthast'os, the typical genus of toucans; cere in style.— adv. rhetor'ically.—n. rhetorician 
RhampborhyncbDa (jram-JS^iitg’kas: Cr. rhyrr- (ret-9r~lsk'»n), one who teaches the art of 
ehos, snout), a genus of pterodactyls; ihampho- rhetoric: an orator: a user of rhetorical 
thfi'ca [Cr. thike, case), the horny sheath of a language.— v.l. ihetorise, -ize (r#'), to play the 
bird’s bill. [Cr. rAompAos, a hook^ beak.) orator.—v.r. to address rhetorically.—rhetorical 

ihaphe, ihaphis. Same as rai^e, rapUs. question, a question in form, for rhriorical effect, 

rhapotttic, ra~pon’tikt a. ordmaty kitchen-garden not calling for an answer. [Cr. rkftdr.J 
rhubarb. [L.L. rkS ponticim, Pontic rhubarb; rheum, rdom, ft. a mucous discharge, esp. from 
see rhubarb.] the nose: tears (poet.): cold in the head (oAs.): 

rhapsody, rms’a-dl, n. an epic or instalment of an rheumatic pains (in pL ; rare): ill humour (oAs.). 
epic recited at one sitting (Gr. Airf.): a patching —rheumatic (rdfl-ma/'lA; 5AaA. rdfl'), of the 
or stringing together of poems (oAs.): an order- nature of, pertaining to, apt to cause, or affected 
less, unconnected composition, or collection of with, rheumatism or (oAs.) rheum.— n. one who 
things said, beliefs, etc. (oAs.V- an ecstatic suffers from rheumatism: (in pi.) rheumatic 
utterance of feeling: an irregular emotional pains (coll.). — adJ. rheumat'ical.— adv. rheumat'- 
piece of music.— a. rhapsode (raps'dd), a reciter ically.— adf. rheumat'icky.— n. rheumatism (roo’- 
of Homeric or other epics.— ad)s. rhapsodic m»~tizm), condition characterLsed by pain and 
(-od'iA), of rhap'odes or rhapsodies: of the stiffness in muscles and joints (dial, rheu'matiz, 
nature of rhapsody; riiapsod'ical, rhapsodic: -tize,-tise,-teese).—a<(fr.rheumatis'mal; rheum'- 
unrestrainedly enthusiastic, rapt.— adv. rhap- atoid, resembling rheumatism; rheumato- 
sod'ically.— v,t. rhaps'odise, -ize (-a-diz), to piece log'ical.— ns. rheumatol'ogist; rheumatorogy, 
together (oAs.): to recite in rhapsodies.— v.i. to the study of rheumatism.— a^s. rheumed; 
write or utter rhapsodies.—n. rhaps'odist, a rheum'y.—^rheumatic fever, an acute disease 
rhapsode: one who rhapsodises. [Gr. rhaps- characterised by fever, multiple arthritis, and 
didli, an epic, a rigmarole— rkapteln, to sew, liability of the heart to be inflamed and which is 
6ldi, a sons.) caused by a streptococcal infection; rheumatoid 

rhatany, rat »-nl, n. a South American caesalpini- arthritis, a disease or diseases characterised by 
aceous plant (species of Arafner/u): its astringent inflammation and swelling of joints, often 
root. [Sp. ratania —Quechua rafada.J leading to their complete stiffening. [Cr. 

rhea, ri'a, n. ramie. [Assamese rih&.] rheuma, -atos, flow— rheeln, to flow.] 

Rhea, ri’a, n. the daughter of Uranus and Ge, Rheum, ri’am, n. the rhubarb genus. [Latinised 
wife and sister of Kronos: the fifth satellite of from Cr. rheon.] 

Saturn: (without cap.) the South American rhexis, reks'ls, n. rupture, esp. of a blood-vessel, 
ostrich (Rhea). [Gr. RhiS.) [Gr. rhexis, breach.] 

rlieiaatic,rA'mar'jA, a<(f. ofwordsor verbs: word- Rli(-(actar). See rhesus, 
making. [Cr. rhema, -atos, word, verb.] rhlme, an obs. spelling of rhyme, rime (1). 

Rhemish, ri’mish, a^. of Rheims (Reims) in north- rhin-, riV, rhino-, rin-d-, in composition, nose.— 
eastern France.—^Rhembh venion, the English adi. rhi'nal, of the nose.— n. rhinenceiriialon 
translation of the New Testament by Roman (rin-en-se/'a-fon; Gr. enkephalon, brain), the 
Cbtholics of the English college there (1S82).— n. olfactory lobe of the brain.— adJ. mnene^alic 
Rhi'mist, a translator of the Rhemish version. (-al’ik). — ns. rhinl'tis, inflammation of the 
Rheniah, ren’Ish, adf. of the river Rhine. — n. mucous membrane of the nose; riiinolalia 
Rhine wine.— n. rhmium (ri’ni-am), a chemical (dS'li-ai Gr. lalid, talk), nasal spe^h; rhi'- 
element (Re; at. numb. 75) discovered by X-ray nolith (Gr. lithos, stone), a concretion in the 
spectroscoOT in Germany in 1925. [L.JRhinus, nose.— at^. rhlnolog'ical.— ns. rhinorogist, a 
the Rhine.] nose specialist; rhinol'ogy, study of the nose: 

xheo-, rd'd-, rf-o'-, in composition, current, flow, nasal pathology; rhinopharyngitis (rUnd~far-in- 
—R. ihe'odiord, rhe'oem, a wire rheostat.— Jl’tis), inflammation of the nose and pharynx; 
adis. riieolog'ic, -al.— ra. rhqol'ogiBt: rheorogy, rhinophy'ma (Gr. phyma, growth, tumour), 
tlw Ecienee the deformation and flow of overgrowth of skin and subcutaneous tissue of 
matter; rheom'eter, an instrument for measuring the nose.— adi- rhinoplas'tic.— ns. rhi'noplasty, 
a current of fluid: a galvanometer (oAs.); plastic surgery of the nose; rhinorriiagia (ri-nd- 
rhe'oetat, an instrument for varying an electric r&’Jya', Gr. rhegnynai, to break), excessive nose- 
resistance; rheotax'is, rheotropism; rhe'otome bluing; rhinornioea (-ri’a', Gr. rhoia, flow), 
(elect.), an interrupter; ihe'otrope, a commu- excessive mucous discharge from the nose.— 
tatOT for reversing an electric current.—m{/. adj. rhinorrhoe'al.— ns. rhinosclc'uma (-skli- 
rheotiop'ic.—«. rheot'ropism (blol.), response to rd’ma), a disease with hard swelling in the nose, 
the stimulus of flowing water. [Gr. rAeos, flow.] etc.; rhi'noscope, an instrument for examining 
riiesaa, rd'm, II. a m^aque, the bandar (Maorcur the nose.— ad/, rhinoscop'ic.— ns. rhloos'copy; 
rhemu, or Maeaca mulatto), an Indian monkey, rhinothi'ea (Gr. thike, case), the sheath of a 
—^Also rhesus monkey.—Rbesus factor, Rh bird’s upper mandible. [Gr. rhis, rhinos, nose.] 
(-ladtor), any of a group of weakly antigenic Rhine, rin, n. a river of Europe.—^Rhine'berry, 
agglutinogens usu. found in human red blood Rhein'berry, the buckthorn berry: the buck- 
cm and in those of rhesus monkeys, inherited thorn; Rhine'grave, a count with possessions 
according to Mendelian laws, Rh-positive on the Rhine:—/em. Rhine'gravine (-in; Do. 
persons being those who have the fhetor and Rl/ngrave, now -grapf; fern. Rljngravin); 
' Rh- n e g ative those (a very much smaller number) Rhine'stone (also without cap.), a rodc-crystal: 
who do not—a dmermee important in blood a paste diamond; Rbina'-wine, wine made from 
f^e,Jdr: mi, hdr (her)/ mine; m6te,fSr; mUe; mdSn,fdbt; dhen ftlien) 
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gnpes grown in the Ri^ne valley. [Ger. Rhein; 
Ou. Ryn.] 

rhine, rin, iSomerseU etc.) n. a ditch or water¬ 
course., Also spelt leen, lean, etc. 
rUneacepnalic, rMnancephahm. See rhin-, 
Rbineodon, ri-ni’&don, Rhinodoa, ri'no-don, n. 
a gigantic shark of the Indian Ocean. [Gr. 
rhini, a file, a shagreen shark, odous, odontos, 
tooth.] 

rhinitis. See rhin-. 
rhino. Abbreviation for rhinoceros, 
rhino, ri'nd, islang) n. money.— adi- rhinocerical 
(•ser't-kl; old slang), rich. [Connection with 
rhino, rhinoceros obscure.] 
rhinoceros, ri-nos'er-es, ri-, {obs.) rhinoc'erot, 
-or, -ote, -dr, ns. a large ungulate of several 
spMies in Africa and southern Asia, constituting 
a family (Rhinocerot'idae), characterised by one 
or two horns on the nose:— pi. rhinoc'eroses, 
obs. rhinocerotea (-d'rez).— atfi. rhinocerot'ic.— 
rhinoceros-beetle, a very large beetle (of various 
genera) with a lai^ up-curved horn on the 
head; rhinoceros-bird, a beefeater that alights 
on the rhinoceros: a hombill. [Gr. rhinokerds, 
this, rhinos, nose, keras, horn.] 

Rhinodon. See Rbineodon. 
rhinolalia... rhinotheca. See rhin-. 
rhipidate, rip‘l-dSt, a^. fan-shaped.rhip- 
id'ion, in the Greek Church, the eucharistic fan 
or flabellum; rhipid'ium, a fan-shaped cymose 
inflorescence.— ns.pl. Rhipip'tera, Rhipidop'tera, 
the Strepsiptera. [Gr. rhipis, rhipidos, a fan.] 
rhia-, riz-, rnizo-, ri-z6-, in composition, root.— 
adjs. rhizan'thous, seeming to flower from the 
root; rhi'zic, of the root of an equation.— ns. 
rhi'zine (-ziit), a lichen rhizoid; rhi'zorarp (Gr. 
karpos, fruit), a water-fern or heterosporous 
fern: a plant with sporangia on rootlike 
processes: a perennial herb: a plant fruiting 
underground. rhizocar'pic, rhizocar'pous. 

— n. rhi'zocaul (Gr. kaulos, stalk), the rootiike 
stalk of a hydrozoan colony.— n.pl. Rhizoccph'- 
aia (Gr. kephale, head), an order of Cirripedes 
parasitic on crabs.— adfs. rhizopen'ic, rbizo- 
genet'ic, producing roots.—n. rhi'zoid, a short 
hairlike organ in the lower plants, serving as a 
root.— adfs. rhizoi'dal; ihizd'matous.— ns. rhi¬ 
zome (Gr. rhizoma, a root-mass), a root-stock, 
an underground stem producing roots and leafy 
shoots; Ai'zomorph (Gr. morphe, form), a root¬ 
like mass of fungal hyphae.— adis. rhizoph'agous, 
root-eating; rhizoph'iious, growing on roots.— 
ns. Rhizoph'ora, the mangrove genus, with great 
development of aerial roots, giving name to the 
family Rhizophori'ceae; rhi'zophore, a root¬ 
bearing structure, esp. in Selaglnella; rhi'zopod, 
any member of the Rhizop'oda, Protozoa with 
rootlike pseudopodia; Rhi’zopus, a genus of 
moulds. [Gr. rhiza, root.] 

Rh-negative. See rhesus. 

rho, rd, n. the seventeenth letter (P, p) of the 
Greek alphabet, answering to R: as a numeral 
p' -100. ,p -100,000. [Gr. rhd.] 
rhod-, rod-, rhodo-, rd-dd-, in composition, rose: 
rose-coloured.— ns. rhS'damino (-men-, see 
amine), a dye-stutf, usually red, akin to fluores¬ 
cein; rhfl'danate, in dyeing, a thiocyanate.— adj. 
rhodan'ic, thiocyanic.— v.t. rhS'danise, -ize, to 
electroplate with rhodium.— adj. rhS'dic, of 
rhodium in higher valency.— ns. Rhodites (rd- 
di'lez), a gall-fly that forms bedeguars on the 
wild-rose; rhd'dium, a metallic element (Rh; 
at. numb. 45) of the platinum group, forming 
rose-coloured salts; rii5dochro'site(-I;rd's(r; Gr. 
rhodochrds, rose-coloured), manganese spar, a 
ink rhombohedral mineral, manunese car- 
onate; rhfldodaph'ne (or rod-; Spens.; Gr. 
daphne, laurel), oleander; RhSdoden'dron (or 
rod-; Gr. dendron, tree), a genus of trees and 
shrubs of the heath family, with leathery leaves 


and large shovw slightly zygomorpbie flowdia, 
some species being called Alpine rose: (without 
cap.) a member of the genus; rhd'dolitc, a pink 
or purple garnet, gemstone; riid'donite, a rose- 
red anorthic pyroxene, manganese silicate; 
rhfi'dophane (Gr. phatnein, to show), a red pig¬ 
ment in the retinal cones of birds, etc.— n.pl. 
Rhddiqthyceae (rfish'l-d; Gr. phykos, seaweed), 
the red seaweeds (including some forms that are 
neither red nor found in the sea), one of the main 
divisions of the algae, in which the chloroidwll 
is usually masked by a red pigment.—n. rhod- 
op'sin (Gr. opsis, sight), visual purple.— ad^. 
rhd'dous, of rhodium in lower valency.— r. 
Rhodymenia (rd-di-me'nl-a; Gr. hymin, a mem¬ 
brane), the dulse genus of red seaweeds.— 
rh&'dium-wood, the scented wood of Canary 
Island convolvulus, yielding oil of rhodium. [Or. 
rhodon, rose.] 

Rhode Island, rdd Vlznd, n. an island of the 
United States, named from a supposed resem¬ 
blance to the island of Rhodes: the state of 
which it forms part.—Rhode Island red, an 
American breed of domestic fowl. 

Rhodes, rddz, n. an island and ancient city-state of 
the Aegean.— n. and adj. Rbfl'dian.—^Rhodian 
laws, the earliest system of marine law; Rhodian 
school, a school of Hellenistic sculpture, of 
which the Laocoon is the greatest product. [Gr. 
Rhodos.] 

Rhodesia, rd-de'zhyz, -zhi-z, n. a region of 
southern Africa named after Cecil John Rhodes, 
—adj. and n. Rhode'sian.—Rhodesian man, an 
extinct type of man represented by a skull found 
at Broken Hill, in northern Rhodesia (now 
Zambia), in 1921; Rhodesian ridgeback (rU'bak), 
a hunting dog with a ridge of hair along the 
back. 

rhodium... rhododendron. See rhod-. 
rhodomontade. Same as rodomontade, 
rhodonite... rhodopsin. See rhod-. 
rhodora, rd-dd'ra, -do', n. a handsome N. Ameri¬ 
can species of Rhododendron, or separate 
kindred genus. [L. rhodora, meadow-sweet, said 
to be a Gallic plant-name.] 
rhodous. See rhod-. 

Rhoeadales, rf-a-da'lez, n.pl. an order of dicotyle¬ 
dons including poppies, Cruciferae, etc.—n. 
rboe'adine l-din), an alkaloid found in poppies. 
[Gr. rholas, -ados, corn-poppy.] 
rhomb, randb), n. an equilateral parallelogram 
(usu. excluding the square): a lozenge-shaped 
object: anything that whirls, as {Milt.) the 
wheel of day and night (obr.): a magic wheel: 
a rhombohedron (crystal). — ns. rhombencepha¬ 
lon {rom-ban-sef'z-lon; Gr. enkephahn, brain), 
the hind-brain; rhombenporphyr (rom-ban- 
pdr'fer; Ger.), rhomb'(en)por'phyp', an inter¬ 
mediate, moderately fine-grained igneous rock 
with feldspar phcnocrysts rhombic in section.— 
adjs. rhombic (rom'bik), shaped like a rhombus: 
orthorhombic (crystal.); rhombohS'dral. of a 
rhombohedron: trigonal (crystal.). — n. rhombo- 
he'dron, a crystal ibrm of six rhombi, in the 
trigonal or hexagonal system, a hemihedral 
form of the hexagonal pyramid:— pi. rhombohd'- 
dra (Gr. hedra. seat).— adj. rhom'boid, like a 
rhombus: nearly square, with petiole at one ot 
the acute angles (hot.). —ri. a figure approaching 
a rhombus, a parallelogram, usu. one that is not 
a rhombus nor a rectangle.— adj. rhomboid'al, 
more or less like a rhomboid.— ns. rhomboi'dds, 
a rhomboid; rhora'bos, a bull-roarer:— pi. 
rhom'boi; rhom'bus, a rhomb (geoni.): an 
object shaped like a rhomb:— pi. rhom'bi. [Gr. 
rhombos, bull-roarer, magic wheel, rhombus.] 
rhonchus, rong'kas, n. a bronchial sound, heard 
in auscultation.— adjs. rhonch'al, rfaonch'ial, of 
rhonchus: of snoring. [Latinised from Gr. 
rhoiKhos, wheezing.] 
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ihopaik, rif-patik, aeU. of a verse, having each 
wwd a syllable longer than the one before.— n. 
riw'paliMD. [C^. rm^likos, ciub>like. rhopahn, 
a Club.] 

Rhopalooara, rS-pai-os'»^, n.pl. butterflieB. dit- 
tingukhed from mothc.— a^s. rhivaloc'eral. 
ihopaloc'eroua. IGr. rhopahn, a club, keros, a 
hom.l 

rhotacite, * 110 , rS'te-sIz, v.t. and v.t. to change to 
an f-tound (esp. from z). — n. itao'taciem, excel* 
tive, exceptional, or exceptionable sounding of 
r: burring: change or tendency to change to r. 
[Cr. rhStaklzeiu — rhd, the Qreclc R.] 

Ra-poeitlve. See riiesni. 

rhubarb, rdo'barb, -barb, n. any species of the 
genus Rheum, of the dock family: the root- 
stock, or a cathartic got from it (chiefly from 
R. affictnale}: the leaf-stalks (chiefly of R. 
rhaponticum) cooked and used as if fruit: a 
squabble, row, rumpus (.slang): word muttered 
repeatedly to give the impression of conversation 
inaudible to the audience (theat.): nonsense.— 
odl. rhu'barby.—monk’s rhubarb, patience dock. 

E i.Fr. reubarbe —L.L. rheubarbarum, for rh&bat- 
rum —Or. rha, rhubarb— RhS, the Volga, and 
L. barbarum (neut.)—Gr. bwrbaron, foreign; 
influenced by rheum, Gr. rhion.] 
rhumb, rum, n. a loxodromic curve: any point of 
the compass.—rhumb'-line, -course, -smling. [Fr. 
rumb, or Sp. or Port, rumbo —L. rhombus; see 
rhomb.] 

rhumba. Same as rumba. 

Rhua, rus, a. the sumach genus of the cashew-nut 
family. [L.,—Gr. rhous.] 
rhy, (Spens.) for rye. 

rhyme, rime, rim, n. in two (or more) words, 
identity of sound from the last stressed vowel to 
the end, the consonant or consonant group 
preceding not being the same in both (all) cases: 
extended to other correspondences in sound, as 
head-rhyme or alliteration, to inexact corres¬ 
pondences, as eye-rhyme, and to variations such 
as French, rich rhyme, or rime riche (where the 
eonsonanta immediately preceding the stressed 
vowel are alike), identical rhyme (where like- 
sounding words of different meaning are used): 
a word or group of words agreeing in this way 
with another: versification, verses, a poem or a 
short piece of verse, in which this correspondence 
occurs at the ends of lines (or vrithin the lines, in 
internal rhyme): a jingle.—v.i. to be in rhyme: 
to correspond in sound: to make or find a 
rhyme or rhym«: to harmonise: to chime: to 
make rhymes or verses.—v.r. to put into rhyme: 
to compose in rhyme: to um or treat as a rhyme, 
ad/s. rhymed, rimed (rimd), in rhyme; rhyme less. 
— ns. rhy'mer, ri'mer, a user of rhyme: a poet: 
an inferior poet: a minstrel: rhyme'ster, a 
poetaster: a would-be-poet; rhym'ist, a ver¬ 
sifier.—rhyme'-ietter, the idliterating letter; 
rbyme'-my'al (app. a commMdatory name), a 
seven-line stanza borrowed by Chaucer from the 
French—its formula, ababbcc; rhyme'- 
word, a word used as a rhyme.—identical 
rhyme, rich rhyuM (see rhyme, above): without 
rhyme or reason, without reasoiuble or sensible 
purpose or explanation; rhyme to death, to kill 
by incantations (as rats were supposed to be 
killed in Ireland): to pester with rhymes. 
(O.Fr. rtme —L. rhythmus—Gr. rhythmos; see 
zhythm; associated and confused with O.E. 
rtm, number.] 

ihyncb-, ringk-, rhynebo-, ringkS, in composition, 
snout.—-lu.p/. Rhynchobdell'ida (Gr. bdella, 
leech), , an order of leeches with proboscis but no 
Mw; Rhynchocephalia (-si-f6'U-a; Gr. kephah, 
liead). a primitive order of reptiles extinct 
, .except for the New Zealand tuatara.—n. 
fhynch'ocoel (-sil; Or. koUos, hollow), the 


cavity in which the proboscis of a nemertine 
lies.—adl. rhynch'odont (Gr. odous, odontos, 
tooth), with toothed beak.—n. R^nchonell'a, a 
genus of hing^ brachiopods with prominent 
beak.— n.pt. Rhynchoph'tna (Gr. pherein, to 
bear), a group of beetles with snoXits—the 
vreeviis.—oq/- ibynchoph'orous, of the Rhyncho- 
phora: snouted.— n.pl. Rhyncho'ta, the Hemip- 
tera. [Or. rynchos, a snout.} 

Rhyniaceae, ri-ni-6'si-d, n.pl. a family of very 
simple land plants (Psilophytales) found as Old 
Red Sandstone fossils at Rhytde in Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

rhyolite, rl'6-llt, n. an acid igneous rock with a 
glassy or ciyptocrystalline groundmass and 
generally phenocrysts of quartz and alkali- 
feldspar—called also liparite. — adi- rhyolitic 
(‘IWik). [Irregularly—Gr. rhyax, -akos, a (lava) 
stream, lithos, a stone.] 

rhyparography, rip-a-rog'ra-fi, n. genre or still-life 
pictures, esp. of sordid subjects.— n. rhyparog'- 
rapher.— atff. riiyparographic (-grafik). [Cr. 
rkyparos, dirty, graphein, to write.] 
rhythm, rim, an obs. spelling of rhyme, 
rhythm, ridhm, or rithm, n. regular recurrence, esp. 
of stresses or of long and short sounds: a pattern 
of recurrence.— adjs. rhyth'mal; rhythmed 
(ridhmd, rlihmd), rhyth'mic, -al.— n. rhyth'mic 
(also in pi.), the science or theory of rhythm. 
— adv. rhylh'mically.—v.l. rhyth'mise, -ize, to 
subject to rhythm.— v.i. to act in or observe 
rhythm.— n. nyth'mist, one skilled in rhythm. 
— iadi. rhythm'less.— ns. rfaythmom'eter, a kind 
of metronome; rhythmopoeia (-d-pe'ya; Cr. 
poieein, to make), the art of composing rhythm¬ 
ically; rhyth'mus, rhythm.-—rhythm method, a 
method of birth control i^uiring the avoidance 
of sexual intercourse during the period in which 
conception is most likely to occur. [L. rhythmus 
—Gr. rhythmos — rheein, to flow; cf, rhyme.] 
Rlortina, ri-ti’na, n. a recently extinct genus of 
Sitenia—StcHer’s sea-cow. [Gr. rhytis, a 
wrinkle.] 

Rhytiema, rit-iz’ma, n. a genus of fungi that cause 
black spots on maple leaves. [Cr. rhytisma, a 
patch or dam.] 

rhyton, riUon, n. drinking-cup or pottery horn 
(Greek, etc.) with a hole in the point to drink by: 
— pi. rhy'ta. [Gr. rh$ton, neut. of rhytos, 
flowing.] 

ria, re's, (geol.) n. a normal drowned valley. [Sp. 
ria, river-mouth.] 

rial. Same as ryol. 

Rialto, re-al'td, n. a district and island of Venice, 
with a famous bridge over the Grand Canal. 
[It., contracted from rialzato, raised.] 
riant, ri'ant, adi. laughing: gay.— n. ri'ancy. [Fr., 
pr.p. of rire —L. ridere, to laugh.] 
riata. See reata. 

rib, rib, n. one of the bones that curve round and 
forward from the backbone: a wife (from Gen. 
ii. 21-23; facet.): a piece of meat containing 
one or more ribs: a curved member of the side 
of a ship running from keel to deck: a strength¬ 
ening bar: a rodlike structure supporting or 
strengthening a membrane, as one of the greater 
veins of a leaf, a nervure in an insect’s wing, a 
member supporting the fabric of an aeroplane 
wing or of an umbrella: a bar of a grate (Scm.): 
the shaft of a feather: one of the parallel sup¬ 
ports of a bridge: the side of a guitar, violin, 
etc.: a framing timber: a purlin: a raised 
band: a prominence running in a line: a ridge: 
a ridge raised in weaving or knitting: a moulding 
or projecting band on a ceiling.— v.t .to furnish, 
form, cover, or enclose with ribs: to plough with 
spaces between the furrows (rib'-plough)i-^.p. 
ribb'ing; paJ. and pa.p. ribbed. —a4/. ribbed, 
having ril»: ridged.— n. ribb'ing, an arrange¬ 
ment of ribs.— adls. rib'less; rib'like. — rib'- 
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boM, 8 rib;, rib'-crau, the ribwort plentaia.— 
yJ. rib'-Toast. to beat soundly (oes.)«—rib'* 
Toaster {arch.), a severe blow on the ribs; rib- 
loast'iBK (arcft.): rib'-vaulting; rib'work; rib'- 
wort (on ribwort piantain), a common weed 
(Plantitgo lanceolata) with narrow strongly 
ribbed leaves and short brown heads.—false 
rib, one joined indirectly to the breast-bone or 
(floating rib) not at all; true rib, one joined 
directly by its cartilage. [O.E. ribb, rib, ribbe, 
ribwort; Ger. rippe, rib.] 
rib, rib, {slang) v.t. to tease, ridicule, make fun of. 
[Perh. rib (I)—^the tickling of one's ribs causing 
laughter.] 

ribald, rib'sid, n. a menial of the lowest grade 
(o6s.): a loose, low character (obs.): an obscene 
speaker or writer.— a4f. low, base, mean: 
licentious: foul-mouthed or coarse: sometimes 
loosely, jeering, floutingly derisive.—^Also rib'- 
aud, ryb'auld (Spens.), —n. rlb'aldiy, obscenity: 
coarse jesting.—Also rib'audry (obs.). — a^. 
rib'audred (Shak., Ant. and Chop.), an obscure 
word, perh. for ribaud-rid, ridden by a ribald, or 
for ribaldried, composed of ribaldry. [O.Fr. 
ribald, rihaut (Fr. ribaud); origin uncertain.] 
riband, ribband, rib'^n{d), spellings of ribbon, 
used also in derivatives and compounds, now 
rare except in heraldic and sporting use. 
riband, ribaudred. _See ribald, 
ribattuta, re-h&Moo'td, (mus.) n. the slow begin¬ 
ning of a trill. [It.] 
ribband. Same as riband, ribbon, 
ribble-rabble, rib'brab'l, n. a mob: gabble, 
[rabble.] 

ribbon, rib'an, n. material woven in narrow bands 
or strips: a strip of such or other material: any¬ 
thing resembling such a strip, as a road, a stripe 
of colour: a torn strip, tatter, shred: a watch- 
spring: an endless saw: a mollusc’s radula: a 
strip of inking cloth, as for a typewriter: a 
diminutive of the bend, one-eighth of its width 
{her.): (in pi.) driving reins.—<»(]. made of rib¬ 
bon: like a ribbon: having bands of diflerent 
colours.—v.r. to adorn with ribbons: to stripe: 
to streak.—n. Ribb'onism, an Irish secret society 
movement, at its height about 1835-SS, opp. to 
the Orangemen, named f^om its badge, a green 
ribbon.— adj. ribb'ony.— n. ribb'onry, ribbons 
collectively.—ribb'on-building, -development, un* 
planned building, growth of towns, in long 
strips along the main roads; ribb'on-fish, a 
lon{E. slender, laterally compressed fish of the 
family Trachypteridae, esp. the oarfish; ribb'on- 
grasB, gardener’s garters, a striped canary-grass; 
Ribb'on-man, a member of the Ribbonism move¬ 
ment; ribb'on-seal, a banded North Pacific seal; 
ribb'on-weed, sugar-wrack; ribb'on-worm, a 
nemertine. [O.Fr. riban; origin obscure.] 
Ribes, ri'bez, n. the black and red currant genus of 
the saxifrage family (generally including goose¬ 
berry), in some classifications giving name to a 
separate family RibSsil'ceae. [L.L. ribes —Ar. 
ribas, sorrel.] 

ribibe, rib’lb, rib-ib', {obs.) n. a rebeck: an old 
crone.— n. ribiUe {ri-bib’l, ri-bVbl), a rebeck. 
[See rebeck.] 

ribose, ri’bds, n. a pentose, C,H,aOt.— ns. ribo¬ 
flavin {ri-bd-fl&‘vin\ L. ft&vus, yellow), member 
of vitamin B complex, in yellowish-brown 
crystals, promoting growth in children; ribo- 
nuclease {ri-bd-nS’kli-ds, -dr), enzyme in the 
pancreas, etc., first enzyme to be synthesised 
(1969); ribosome {rVbd-sdrti), one of numerous 
particles in a cell on which proteins are assem¬ 
bled.—^ribonucleic acids {ri'bb-nO-kle'ik), nuc¬ 
leic acids containing ribose, present in living cells, 
where thw play an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of proteins.—abbrev. RNA. (From 
acabinoBe, by transposition of letters.) 
ribstoo(e), rib'stan, n. (in full Ribston pippin) a 


variety of wintCT apple brought from Normandy 
to Bwston Hall in Yorkshire. 

Ricardian, ri-kSr’disn, adJ- pertaining to David 
Ricardo (1772-1823), or his economic teaching. 
—n. a follower of Ricardo. 

Riccia, rtk'si-a, n. a genus of liverworts. [From 
the Italian botanist P. Francisco Ricci.] 
rice, ris, n. a grass {Orysa saliva) grown in warm 
climates: its l^ain, a valuable food.— atS. 
rice'y, ri'ey.—rke'-beer, a fermented drink 
made from rice; rice'-bird, the bobolink (as a 
feeder on true rice or so-called wild rice): the 
paddy bird or Java sparrow; rice'-bia'cnit, a 
sweet biscuit made of flour mixed with rice; rice'- 
fieid; rice'-flour; rice'-glue, a cement made by 
boiling rice-flour in soil water; rice'-grain, 
a marking like a grain of rice on the sun’s 
photosphere: a decoration in pottery made by 
pressing rice or other seeds into the clay before 
firing; rice'-grass, cord-grass; rice'-railk, milk 
boiled and thickened with rice; rice'-paper, 
sliced and flattened pith of an Asiatic tree of the 
Araliaceae: a similar material made from other 
plants, or from linen trimming; rke'-pol'ish- 
ings, the parts rubbed off in milling rice; rice'- 
pudd'ing; rke'-soup; rice'-wa'ter, an invalid’s 
drink of water in which rice has him boiled: a 
cholera patient’s evacuation, of similar appear¬ 
ance.—Canada, Indian, water, or wild rice, 
Zizania. [O.Fr. ris —L. orysa —Gr. oryza, a 
word of Eastern origin.] 

rice, ris, {obs. except dial.) n. twigs or small 
branches collectively, brushwood: a twig or 
small branch.—Also reis. [O.E. hris; Ger. 
reis.] 

ricercar, re-char-kar', ricercare, -ka'rS, rkercata, 
kd’td, (mus.) n. a contrapuntal forerunner of the 
fugue; later, a very elaborate form of fugue. 
(It.,— ricercare, to seek again with eflbrt.] 
rich, rich, adj. abounding in possessions: wealthy; 
fortunate in having any ^ood thing: abundantly 
furnished: having any ingredient or quality in 
great abundance: productive: fertile: deep in 
colour: full-toned: full-flavoured; abounding 
in fat, sugar, fruit, or seasonings: full: splendid 
and costly: sumptuous: elaborately decorated: 
ample: pregnant with matter for laughter.— v.t. 
{Shak.) to enrich.— v.l. {obs.) to grow rfch.— v.t. 
and I’./, rich'en, to make or become richer.— adv. 
rich'ly.— n. rich'ness.— adj. rich'-left {Shak.), left 
heir to much wealth. [O.E. rice, great, powerful; 
Ger. rrich, Du. rijk, Goth, reiks; perh. rein¬ 
forced by Fr. riche, rich.] 

Richardia, ri-chdr'di-a, n. an older name for 
Zantedeschla. [From the French botanists 
L. C. M. Richard (1754-1821) and his son.] 
riches, rich’iz, n. (now usu. treated as pi.) wealth— 
{Spens.) rich'esse. [O.Fr. rtchesse — riche, rich.] 
richt, rlhht, Scots form of right. 

Richter Scale, rihht’ar skSI, n. a seismologkal 
scale of ifleasurement. [From its inventor. Dr 
Charles F. Richter.] • 

Ricinulei, rls-i~nu’ll-i, n.pl. the Podogona, a rare 
order of blind arachnids with male organs on the 
third leg. [L. rlclnus, a tick.] 

Ricinus, rts'i-nas, n. a genus of one species 
{Ricinus communis, castor-oil planft of the 
spurge family.— ad). ricinolS'ic (or -d'lS-ik), per¬ 
taining to castor-oil, as ricinoleic acid (C^HtiOi), 
an oily acid got from castor-oil. [L. ricinus, the 
castor-oil plant.} 

rick, rik, n. a stack: a heap.— v.t. to stack.— n. 
rick'er, an implement for shocking hay.—rick'- 
bartim, a stack-yard; rkk'-bumer, an incendiary 
who fired stacks; rick'riitter; rkk'Btand, a 
flooring for a stack; rkk 'stick, a toothed stick 
for combing thatch on a stack; rkk'yard. [O.E. 
kreac’, O.N. hraukr.] 

rick, rUc, v.t. to sprain or strain.—a. a sprain or 
strain. [App. a variant of wrick.] 
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ricker, r/Ac V, n. a spar or young tne-trunk. [Perh. in procession, across a ford: to serve as a 

Ger. rick, pole.] cavalryman; to lie at anchor: to sit or move as 

rickets, rik'its, n.slng. a disease of children, if on horseback: to turn, rest, or grate upon 
characterised by softness of the bones caused by something: to work up out of potion: to 
deficiency of vitamin D.—adv. rickciily, admit of riding: to wei^ when mounted.—v./. 
shakily.—n. rick'etiness, unsteadiness.— adl- to traverse, trace, ford, or perform on horseback, 
rick'ety (formeriy, and still by some, ricfc'etty), on a bicycle, etc.: to sit on: to bestride; to sit 
affected witii rickets: feeble, unstable: tottery, on and control: to travel on: to control at will, 
threatening to collapse. [First recorded in S.W. or oppressively: to oppress, domineer over, 
B— 1 —j ''.E. wrikken, badger, annoy: to improvise on fa theme: 


to twist: or Gr. rhackitls (see rachitis).] 
Rickettsia, rik-ct'sl-a, n. a ^enus of micro-organ* 
isms found in lice and ticks and, when trans¬ 
ferred to man by a bite, causing t][phus and 
other serious diseases;— pi. Rickett'siae (-d).— 
Also Rickettsia body.— Fam. Rickettsia'ceae 
(S'sl-i); order Rickettsia'les i-6'liz).~adj. 
rickett'slal. [After Howard Taylor Ricketts 
(1871-1910), American pathologist.] 
rickle, rlk'l, (Scot.) n. a loose heap: a rickety or 
ramshackle structure or collection.— adj. rick'ly. 
[Poss. Scand.; connection with rick (I) very 
doubtful.] 

ricksha, rickshaw, rik'shS, -shd, n. a small two- 
udweled, hooded carriage drawn by a man or 
men, or powered by a man on a bicycle or 
motor-bicycle.—Also jinrick'sha, Jinrick'shaw, 
jinrik'isha. [Jap. Jin, man, riki, power, sha, 
carriage.] 

rick-rack, ric-rac, rik'rak, n. a decorative braid 
in even zigzag form, or openwork made with it. 
jrackO).] 

ricochet, rik-d-sha’, ~shet', or rik', n. a glancing 
rebound or skip, as of a projectile flying low.— 
v.i. to glance: to skip along the ground;— pr.p. 
ricocheting (~sh9'ing), ricochetting (-shefing); 
pa.1. and pa.p. ricocheted (•shad’), richochetted 
(shet’ld)- [Fr.] 

rictus, rlk'tss, n. the gape, esp. of a bird: the 
chink or aperture of a iipped corolla: unnatural 
gaping of the mouth, e.g. in horror.— adj. 
ric'tai, of the gape: at the comers of the mouth. 
(L. rictus, -Bs.) 

rid,r/d, v.r. tofree: to deliver: to clear: todisen- 
cumb»: to expel: to remove, as by banishment, 
or by murder, make away with (ob.t.); — pr.p. 
ridd'fngi pa.t. and pa.p. rid or ridd'ed.— n. 
ridd'ance, cteirance: removal: disencumber- 
ment: deliverance: a thing that one is well rid 
of.—a good riddance, a welcome relief; get rid of, 
to disencumber oneself of; rid way (Shak.), to 
cover ground, make progress. [O.N. rythia, to 
clear: with senses converging upon redd (I).] 
rid, ridden. See ride. 

riddle, rid’l, n. an obscure description of some¬ 
thing whuh the hearer is asked to name: a 
puzzling question: anything puzzling.— v.t. to 
solve: to puzzle.— v.l. to make riddles; to 
speak obscurely.— ns. ridd'Ier; riddling, pro¬ 
pounding of riddles; speaking in riddles.— atff. 
enigmatic, obscure, puzzling: speaking in 
riddles: explaining riddles.—fodr. riddlindy.— 
adJ- and adv. riddl'e-Iike (Shak.). —ridd'fe*me- 
ree', a fanciful modification of riddle me a riddle, 
or riddle my riddle, hence, n. a rigmarole. [O.E. 
rMdelse — rkdan, to guess, to read— rUd, counsel; 
cog. with Du. rood, Ger. rath.] 
riddle, rid'l, n. a large coarse sieve.— v.t. to 
separate with a riddle: to make full of holes 
like a riddle, as with shot.— v.l. to use a riddle: 
to sift.—lu.'riddler; riddling.— n.pl. riddlings, 
the less desirable part, whether finer or coarser, 
separated by riddling and usu. rejected: refuse. 
[O.E. hriddel, earlier hridder.] 
rSSm, rid, v.l. to travel or be borne on the back of an 
animat, on a bicycle, or in a public vehicle, 
sometimes, and commonly in U.S., in any 
vehicle or (C/.5.) boat, also on a broomstick, the 
waves, the whirlwind, etc.: to float or seem to 
-float woyantly: to go on horseback on a raid, 
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Jazz): to rest or turn on: to overlap: to mount 
upon; to sustain, come through, esp. while 
riding at anchor (usu. with out): to give a ride 
to, or cause to ride: to convey by vehtele (l/.S .): 
—pa.t. rdde, arch, rid, Scot, raid, rade; pa.p. 
ridd'en, arch, rid, rode.— n. a journey on horse¬ 
back, on a bicycle, or in a vehicle: a spell of 
riding: a road for horse-riding, esp. one through 
a wood: an excise officer's district.— n. rid- 
abillty, fitness for riding or driving, or for 
riding or driving along or across.— adj. ri'dable, 

ride'abic.-ridifam, incomposition, oppressed by 

the dominance or prevalence of (e.g. hag-ridden, 
cliche-ridden).—n. rl'der, one who rides or can 
ride: a commercial traveller (obs.): a moss¬ 
trooper: an object that rests on or astride of 
another, as a piece of wire on a balance for fine 
weighing: an added clause or corollary: a 
proposition that a pupil or candidate is asked to 
deduce from another: a gold coin bearing a 
mounted figure (Du. and Flem. rljder). — ar^s. 
ri'dered; ri'derless.—n. rf'ding, the action of the 
verb ride: a track, esp. a woodland track, for 
riding on; an excise-officer’s district: anchorage. 
—Also adJ. —ri'ding-boot, a high boot worn in 
riding.— n.pl. ri'ding-breeches, breeches for 
riding, with loose-fitting thighs and tight-fitting 
legs.—^ri'ding-cloak; ri'ding-clothes; ri'ding- 
coat, a coat of a style worn by riders; ri'ding- 
committ'ee, a committee of ministers sent by 
the General Assembly to carry out an ordination 
or induction, where the local presbytery refused 
to act. under the 18th-cent. Moderate domination 
in Scotland; ri'ding-crop; ri'ding-glove; ri'ding- 
habit, a woman's dress for riding, esp. one with a 
long skirt for riding side-saddle; ri'ding^bood, a 
hood formerly worn by women when riding; ri'- 
ding-horse; ri'ding-in'terest (Scots law), an 
interest depending on other interests; ri'ding- 
light, a light hung out in the rigging at night when 
a vessel is riding at anchor; ri'ding-master, a 
teacher of riding; ri'ding-rhyme, the heroic 
couplet, perh. from Chaucer’s use of it in the 
Canterbury Tales; ri'ding-robe, a riding-habit: 
ri'ding-rod, a light cane for equestrians; ri'ding- 
school; ri'ding-ekirt; ri'ding-suit; ri'ding-whip. 
—let it ride, let it alone, do not try to stop it; 
ride a hobby (see hobby); ri(to and tie, to ride and 
go on foot alternately, each tying up the horse, 
or leaving the bicycle by the roadside, and walk¬ 
ing on—also n., adv., v.l. ride'-and-tie'; ride 
down, to overtake by riding: to charm and over¬ 
throw or trample; ride for a fall, to court 
disaster; ride out, to keep afloat throughout (a 
storm): to cut out from a herd by riding; ride 
to hounds, to take part in fox-hunting; ride up, 
to work up out of position; riding the fair, the 
ceremony of opening a fair by a procession; 
take for a ride, to give (someone) a lift in a car 
with the object of murdering him in some remote 
place: play a trick on, dupe. [O.E. ridan; Ou. 
rijden, Ger. relten.] 

rident, rVdsnt, adf. laughing or beamingly smiling. 
(L. ridens, -entis, pr.p. of ridire, to laugh.] 

ridge, rU, n. the back (obs.): the earth thrown up 
by the plough between the furrows: a strip of 
arable land, usu. between furrows: a rib on a 
stocking, etc.; a long narrow top or crest; the 
horizontal line of a roof-top: a narrow eleva¬ 
tion: a hill-range.— v,t. and r,l. to form into 
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ridges: to wrinkle.— a^/ ridged, having rid|^. 
— II. ridg'iag, the fomung of ridges: covering 
with ridge-tiles.— a4i. ridg'y, having ridi^es.— 
ridge'bMk, Rhodesian ridgeback rid[^'- 

boM, the spine; ridge'-piece, rii^e'-pole, the 
timber forming the ridge of a roof; ridge'-rope, 
the central rope of an awning; ridge'-tile, a 
tile that bestrides the ridge of a roof; ridge'way, 
a track along a hill-crest. [O.E. hrycg’, O.N. 
Itfyggr, Ger. riicken, back.] 
rid^l. ridgil, rf/'a/, n. a male animal with but one 
testicle in position or remaining.—Also ridgling 
{rIJ'IIng), rig {rig ).—^Northern forms rigg'ald, 
rig'ling, rig'lin (rig'). [App. from preceding, 
from the undescended testicle near the bock.] 
ridicule, rld’i-kOl, n. absurdity (rare): derision: 
mockery.— v.t. to laugh at: to expose to merri¬ 
ment: to deride: to mock.— n, rid'icuier.— a<U. 
ridic'iilouB, deserving or exciting ridicule: 
absurd.— adv. ridic'iilously.— n. ridic'ulousness. 
IL. ridiculus — ridere, to laugh.] 
ridicule, rid'i-kiil, n. for reticule. 

Riding, ri’ding, n. one of the three divisions of 
Yorkshire: extended to divisions elsewhere. 
(For thriding —O.N. thrlihiy third.] 
riding. See ride. 

ridotto, ri-dot'd, n. a public dancing-party. [It.] 
riebeckitc, ri’bek~it, n. a monoclinic amphibole, 
silicate of sodium and iron. [Named after the 
German traveller Emil Riebeck (1853-85).] 
riem, rim, n. a raw-hide thong. [Du.] 
Riemannian, ri~man'i-an, adj. pertaining to the 
German mathematician Georg Friedrich Bern- 
hard Riemann (1826-66), or to his work or con¬ 
cepts, especially to Riemannian geometry, the 
geometry of Riemannian space. (With certain 
nouns the adjective used is Riemann, as Riemann 
surface, Riemann integrid.) 

Riesling, rez’Hng, n. a dry white table wine, 
named from a type of grape. [Ger.] 
rieve, riever. Same as reave, reaver, 
rifacimento, re-fa-chi~men'ld, n. a recasting of a 
literary or musical work:— pi. -ti (-re). [It.] 

rife, rif, adj. prevalent: abounding: current.— 
Also adv. — adv. rife'ly.— n. rife'ness. [O.E. 
r^e, rife; Du. rijf. O.N. r^r.] 

riff, rif, {Jazz) it. a phrase or figure played repeated- 
ly. [Perh. refrain.} 

rime, rif'I, n. shallow section in a river where the 
water flows swiftly (1/.S.).—v.f. to form a riffle; 
to turn or stir lightly and rapidly (as the pages of 
a book), often in cursory search for something: 
to treat thus the pa^es of (a book; with through ): 
to shuffle by allowing the corner of a card from 
one part of the pack to fall alternately with that 
of a card in the other.—Also v.i. [Cf. ripple (1).] 
riffle, rif'l, It. (gold washing) groove or slat in a 
sluice to catch free particles of ore. [Cf. rifle 
( 2 ).} 

riffler, rif'hr, n. a small file with curved ends used 
by sculptors, wood- or metal-workers, etc., for 
intricate work. [Fr. rifloir, from rifler, to scrape, 
file.] 

riff-raff, rif'~raf, n. the scum of the people: 
rubbish.—a<</. rubbishy. [M.E. rif and raf— 
O.Fr. rif et raf.] 

rifle,ri'>7,v./. to plunder: to ransack: to disarray: 
(of a hawk) to seize only the feathers of: to 
injure.— n. ri'ller. [O.Fr. rifler.] 
rifle, ri'fl, v.t. to groove spirally: (also v./.) to 
shoot with a rifle.— n. a firearm with spirally 
grooved barrel.—n. ri'fling, the spiral grooving 
of a gun-bore.—ri'fle-bird, ri'fleman-bird, an 
Australian bird of paradise: a New Zealand 
bushwren; ri'fle-corps, a body of soldiers 
armed with rifles; ri'fle-ipeen, a dark green, the 
colour of a rifleman's uniform (also adj.); ri'fle- 
grenade', a grenade or bomb fired from a rifle; 
ri'fieman, a soldier armed with a rifle: a rifle- 
bird; ri'fle-pit, a pit to shelter riflemen; rl'fle- 
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range, the rani^ of a rifle: a place for rifle 
practice; rFfle-shot. [O.Fr. rifm. to scratch: 
cf. Ger. rigfeln, and preceding word.] 
rift, rift, n. a deft: a fissure: a chink: a riven 
fra^ent {Spens.).—v.t. and v.i. to cleave, split. 
—rift volky, a valley formed by subsidence of a 
portion of the earth’s crust between two ihults. 
[Cf. Dan. and Norw. rift, a cleft.] 
rifte, rift, {Spens.) pa.p. of rive, 
rig, rig, v.t. to fit with sails and tackling (naut,)i 
to fit up or fit out: to equip: to set up, set in 
working order: to dress, clothe (now coH .):— 
pr.p. rigg'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. iigg»ir—n. form 
and arrangement of masts, sails, and tackling: 
an outfit: garb: general appearance: a driving 
turnout (,U.S.): a well-boring plant.—n. 
rigg'er, one who rigs ships: one who puts 
together and attends to the rigging of aircraft: 
one who puts up and looks after the scaffolding, 
lifting apparatus, etc., that is used for building 
operations: outrigger: in machinery, a narrow 
drum.— -rigger, in composition, ship rigged in 
manner indicated.—n. rigg'ing, tackle: the 
system of cordage which supports a ship's masts 
and extends the sails: the system of wires and 
cords in an aircraft.—rigg'ing-loft, a long work¬ 
shop where rigging is fitted; the place in a 
theatre from which the scenery is manipulated; 
rig'-out, an outfit.—^rig out, to fumfah with 
complete dress, etc; rig up, to dress or equip: 
to put up quickly from available, rather in¬ 
adequate, materials. [Origin obscure; perh. 
conn, with Norw. rigga, to bind.J 
rig, rig, n. the Northern form of ndge.—nr. rigg'¬ 
ing, the roof; rigg'ing-tree, a roof-tree, 
rig, rig, n. a frolic, prank, trick.—vJ. to manipu¬ 
late unscrupulously.—it. rigg'ing, manipulating, 
as in price-rigging.—^run a ng, to play a prank. 
[Origin obscure.] 

rig. rig, n. a wanton.—-v.i. to wanton: to romp.— 
adj. rigg'ish iShak.), wanton. [Origin obscure.] 
rig, riggald, rigling. See ridgel. 
rigadoon, rig-a-doon', n. a lively jig-like dance for 
one couple, or its music. [Fr. rigaudan.] 

Rigel, rVgal, -Jtl, n. a first-magnitude star in the 
foot of Orion. [Ar. rijl, foot.] 
right, rit, adj. straight: direct: perpendicular: 
forming one-fourth of a revolution: with axis 
perpendicular to base: true: genuine: veritable: 
characteristic: truly judged or judging: appro¬ 
priate : in accordance, or identical, with wlut is 
true and fitting: not mistaken: accurate: fit: 
sound: intended to be exposed (as a side, e.g. of 
cloth): morally justifiable or incumbent: just: 
in accordance with what should be: equitable: 
justly to be preferred or commended: at or to¬ 
wards that side at which in a majority of people 
is the better-developed hand (of a river, as 
referred to one going downstream: on the sta«, 
from the point of view of an actor looking at the 
audience)* sitting at the president’s right hand 
(in Continental assemblies): hence, conservative 
or inclined towards conservatism.— adv, straight: 
straightway: quite: just, exactly: in a right 
manner: justly: correctly: very {arch, and dial. 
or in special phrases): to or on the right side.— 
n. that which is right or correct: rightness: fair 
treatment: equity: truth: justice: just or legal 
claim: what one has a just claim to: due: (in 
/>/.) a stag’s brow, bez, and trez antlers {arch.y. 
territory (Spen.t.): the right hand: the right 
side; a glove, shoe, etc., for the right hand, foot, 
etc.: the regioh on the right side: the right wing: 
the conservatives.— v.t. to set right; to set in 
order: to rectify: to redress: to vindicate: to 
do justice to: to avenge: to set right aide up or 
erect.— v.i. to recover an erect position.— Inttrf 
expressing agreement, acquiescence, at readi¬ 
ness.— adj. right'able, capable of being righted. 
—v.t. riidit'en, to set rig^t.—ii. ri^t'er, one who 
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sets right or redresses wrong.—riglit'ful, 
having a just claim: according to Justice: 
belonging by right.— adv. right'fully.— ns. right'- 
luliiess,n^teousness: justice; right'ing; right'- 
itt, an adherent of the political right (conserva¬ 
tives).—Also a<y. — adl- right less, without rights. 
— adv. rightly.— n. right'ness.— interj. righto', 
right-oh' {coll,), expressing acquiescence.— n., 
adl; and adv. right'ward.— adv. right'wards.— 
ri^t'-about', the directly opposite quarter (in 
drill or dismissal; also right-about face).— adv. 
to the right-about (face).— v.i, to turn right¬ 
about (face).— adi- right'-and-left', having a right 
and a left side, part, etc.: bilaterally symmetrical: 
on both sides: ftom both barrels.—n. a shot or a 
blow ft'om each barrel or hand.— adv. on both 
sides*, on all hands: towards one side, then 
the other: in all directions.— adfs. right-ang'led, 
having a right angle, one equal to a fourth of a 
revolution; right ascension (see ascension); 
right'-bank, on the right bank.— adj. and adv. 
ri^t'-down, out-and-out.— adfs. right'-drawn 
(Shak.), drawn in a just cause; right'-hand. at 
the right side: with thread or strands turning to 
the right: chiefly relied on (as one’s right-hand 
man); right'-hand'ed. using the right hand more 
easily than the left: with or for the right hand: 
with rotation towards the right, or clockwise.— 
adv. towards the right.—right'-hand'edness; 
right'-hand'er, a blow with the right hand: a 
right-handed person.— n. and a#. Right Hon¬ 
ourable, a title of distinction given to peers 
below the rank of marquis, to privy councillors, 
to present and past cabinet ministers, to certain 
Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts, etc.— ad/s. 
rigbt'-lined, rectilinear: right'-mind'ed, having a 
mind disposed towards what is right, just, or 
according to good sense: sane.—right'-mind'ed- 
ness; right-of-way, a track over which there is 
a right of way (see below): the strip of land 
occupied by a railway track, a road, etc. {U.S ). 
— n. and a<v. Right Reverend (see reverend).— a/;'. 
right'-think'ing. of approved opinions.—right'- 
whale, a whale of the typical genus Balacna, esp. 
the Greenland whale.— adJ. right'-wing, of or on 
the right wing: pertaining to the extreme 
political right.—right'-wing'er, a player on the 
right wing: a member of the right wing of a 
party.—all right (see all); bill of rights (often 
caps.), an accepted statement of the rights and 
privileges of the people or of individuals, which 
the government or state must not infringe (e g. 
that embodied in the Bill of Rights, 1689, or in 
the U.S. Constitution); by rights (formerly 
right), rightfully; if all were right; civil rights 
(see civil): do one right, to do one justice: keep 
pace with one in drinking: drink one's health; 
have a right, no right, to be entitled or nut 
entitled; to be under a moral obligation, no 
obl^ation (illlt. or dial.); have rii^t (arch.), to 
be nght; in one's own right, by absolute and 
personal right, not through another: in one’s 
right mind, quite sane; in right of, by virtue of: 
bjr title vested in; in die right, right: maintaining 
a justifiable position; put, set, to rights, to set in 
o^er; ridt as a trivet, as rain (see trivet, 
rain); ri^t awajr (chiefly l/.S.), straightway: 
without delay; nght down, plainly; right off, 
without delay; right out (Shak.), outright; 
right of entry, a legal right to enter a place; 
right of way, the right of the public to pass over a 
piece of ground; right the helm, to put it amid¬ 
ships, in a line with the keel; send, etc., to the 
right-about (coll.), to dismiss summarily, or 
force to retreat. [O.E. rikt (n. and adj.). rihie 
(adv.), rihten (vb.); cf. Ger. recht and L. rectus, 
straight, right.) 
ri^t, (Shak,, Milt.) for rite, 
righteous, rl’ch»s, ad/- just, upright.— adv. 
nght'eously.—n. right'eousness, rectitude; a 
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righteous act. [O.E. rihtwls — rlht, right, wis, 
wise, prudent, or wise, wise, manner.] 
rigid, rij'id, adj. stiff: unbmding: unyielding: 
ngorous: strict: of an airship, having a rigid 
structure to maintain shape.— n. a rigid person or 
airship.—n. rigid'ity.— adv. rig'idly.— n. rig'id- 
ness. [L. rigidus — rigere, to be stiff.] 

Rigil, rij'll, n. a first-magnitude double star in the 
foot of the Centaur. [Cf. Rigel.] 
rigmarole, rig'm»-r6l, n. a long rambling dis¬ 
course.— adj. prolix and incoherent, [ragman 
roll.) 

rigol, rigoll, rig’el, a. a ^tter or water-channel: a 
groove, esp. an encircling groove: a circlet 
(Shak.). [Fr. rigole, gutter, groove.] 
rigor, ri’gdr, rig’dr, n. a sense of chilliness with 
contraction of the skin, a preliminary symp¬ 
tom of many diseases (med.y. failure to react to 
stimulus, under unfavourable conditions (hot.)'. 
a rigid irresponsive state caused by a sudden 
shock, as when an animal is said to sham dead 
(zoo/.): (rig'ar) another, chiefly American, 
spelling of rigour.— ns. rigorism (rig'er-izm), 
extreme strictness: the doctrine that in doubtful 
cases the strict course should be followed; 
rig'orist.— adj. rig'orous, rigidly strict or 
scrupulous: exact: unsparing: severe: harsh, 
violent (Spens.). — adv. rig'orously.— ns. rig'- 
orousness; rigour (rig'sr), stiffness: hardness; 
rigor: severity; unswerving enforcement of 
law, rule, or principle: strict exactitude: aus¬ 
terity: extreme strictness: severity of weather 
or climate.—rigor mortis (L.), stiffening of the 
body after death. [L. rigor — rigere, to be stiff.) 
Rigsdag, rigz'dag, regz'dag, n. the parliament of 
Denmark. [Dan.,— rige, a kingdom, and dag, 
a day.] 

Rigveda, rig-va'da, n. the first of the four Vedas. 
(Sans, ric, a hymn, veda, knowledge.) 
rigwiddie, rigwoodie, rig-wid'i, -wud’i, -wiid'i. or 
rig', (Scot.) n. a cart-horse’s back-band.- adj. 
lean and tough: stubborn: a vague word of 
reproach, with a suggestion of the widdy, or 
halter, [rig, widdy withy.) 
rile, ril, riley, ril’i. forms of roil, roily, 
rilievo, rel-ya'vd, (sculp., archil.) n. relief. [It.] 
rill, ril, n. a very small brook: a runnel: a small 
trench: a narrow furrow on the moon (a.tiran.; 
also rille from Ger. rille). — v.i. to flow in a rill or 
rills.— n. riU'et, a little rill.—rill'mark (geol.), a 
marking produced by water trickling down a 
beach or bank. [Cf. Du. ril, Ger. (orig. L.G.) 
rille, channel, furrow.) 

rim, rim, n. the outermost circular part of a 
wheel, not including the tire: an edge, border, 
brim, or margin, es^. when raised or more or 
less circular: an encircling band, mark, or line. 
V.I. to form or furnish a rim to:— pr.p. rimm'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. rimmed.— adl.\. rim'less; rimmed. 
—rim'-brake, a brake acting on the rim of a 
wheel. [O.E. rima (found in compounds).] 

rim, rim, n. a membrane; the peritoneum. [O.E. 
reoma; cf. riem.) 

rima, ri'ma, re'ma, n. a chink; esp. the gap 
between vocal cords and arytaenoid cartilages:— 
pi. rimae (ri'me, re'mi). — n. rlire (rim; ohs.), 
chink, fissure.—<K(fy. ri'mose (or -mds'), ri'mous, 
full of chinks: covered with cracks. [L. rima.] 
rime, rim, n. hoar-frost or frozen dew: ice de¬ 
posited by freezing of supercooled fog (meteor.). 
—V./. to cover with rime.— adJ, ri'my. (O.E. 
hrim; Du. rOm, Ger. re/f.] 
rime, rimer, etc. Same as ream (3), reamer, 
rhyme, rhymer, etc. 

rime riche, rem resh, (Fr.) lit. rich rhyme (q.v. at 
rhyme); rime suffisante (su-Je-zSt), lit. sufficient 
rhyme, corresponding to ordinary rhyme in 
English. 

rin, rln, a Scots form of run. 

rind, rind, n. bark: peel: crust: outside.—v.L to 
:f6r; mate; mdou,fiibl; dhen (then) 
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bark.— diOs. ilad'ad; riad’lMs; rind'y, [O.E. 
rindei Du. and Ger. rinde.] 

rind, ryiid, rind, n. a fitting that supports an upper 
millstone, cross-shaped with expanded ends. 
[Cf. M.Du. ri/n, M.L.G. rfn.] 

rinderpest, rin’dfr-pest, n. a malignant and con¬ 
tagious disease of cattle. {Ger., cattle-plague.] 

rine, rin, (Spens., etc.) n. Same as rind, 
rinforzando, rin-fSr-tsan'dd, (mus.) adi~ with 

sudden accent. [It., reinforcing.] 
ring, ring, n. a circlet or small hoop. esp. one of 
metal, worn on the finger, in the ear, nose, or 
elsewhere: any oUect, mark, arrangement, 
group, or course of like form: an encircling 
band: a rim: a short cylinder for holding a 
table-napkin: a link of chain-mail: an encirc¬ 
ling cut in bark: a zone of wood added in a 
season's growth, as seen in sections: a mark of 
fungus growth in turf (fairy ring): a flat crowd of 
very small satellites encircling Saturn: an annu¬ 
lus: a segment of a worm, caterpillar, etc.: a 
closed chain of atoms: a system of elements in 
which addition is associative and commutative 
and multiplication is associative and distributive 
with respwt to addition {math.): a circular 
ripple: a circular earthwork or rampart: an 
arena: a space set apart for boxing, wrestling, 
circus performance, riding display of animals, or 
the like: an enclosure for bookmakers: pugil¬ 
ism: prize-fighters or bookmakers with their 
associates collectively: a combination or 
clique, esp. organised to control the market or 
for other self-seeking purpose: a system opera¬ 
ted by some antique dealers who refrain from 
bidding against each other at an auction, so that 
one of their number may buy cheaply, and then 
share the profit made by subsequent resale.— v.t. 
to encircle: to put a ring on or in: to put on in 
the manner of a ring: to cut a ring in the bark 
of: to cut into rings: to go in rin^ round: to 
excel, be the quickest sheep-shearer in (Aitstr.). — 
v.l. to move in rings: to gather or be in a ring;.— 
pa.i. and pa.p. ringed; formerly sometimes, and 
still in sheep-shearing competitions, rung.—a<^‘. 
ringed, surrounded by, or marked with, a ring or 
rings: ring-shaped: composed of rings; of a 
car, put together from parts of other cars 
(slang). — n. ringer (ring'ar), one who rings: a 
throw of a quoit that encircles the pin: a quoit 
so thrown: person or thing of the highest ex¬ 
cellence: quickest, most expert of a group of 
shearers (Austr.). — n. and adj- ring'ing.— adJ. 
ring'iesa.— n. ring'let, a little ring: a fairy ring; a 
fairy dance in a ring: a long curl of hair.— adi- 
ring'Icted.—n. ring'ster, a member of a ring, esp. 
in a political or price-fixing sense.— adv. ring'- 
wise.—ring'-ar'mature, one with a ring-shaped 
core.—v.r. ring'-bark, to strip a ring of bark 
from.—ring'bit, a horse’s bit with rings at the 
ends; ring'-bolt, a bolt with a ring through a 
hole at one end; ring'bone, a bony callus on a 
horse’s pastern-bone: the condition caused by 
this; rifig'-canal, a circular canal within the rim 
of a jellyfish: a circular vessel of the water- 
vascular system of echinoderms; ring'-carricr 
(Shak.), a go-between; ring'-compound, a 
chemical compound with a closi^ chain; ring'- 
cross, a circle with crossed diameters; ring'- 
dance, a round dance; ring'-dial, a portable 
sundial; ring'-dott'eral, the ringed plover; ring'- 
dove, the wood-pigeon, from the broken white 
ring or line on its neck; ring'-dropping, a 
sharper’s trick of p^ending to find a dropped 
ring and selling it; ring'-dyke (geol.), a dyke with 
more or less circular outcrop; ring'-fence, a 
fence continuously encircling an estate: a 
complete barrier.—y.r. to shut oiT completely.— 
riag'-finger, the third finger, esp. of the left hand, 
on which the wedding-ring is worn; ring'- 
ganga, a gauge in the rorm of a ring: either a 
Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: el'a-m»nf. 


colleetion of graded rings or a graduated stick 
for measuring ring- or finger-size; rm^'leader. 
one who takes the lead in mischief; ring'maii, 
the third finger of the hand (ohs. or dial.)', a 
bookmaker; ring'-master, one who has charge 
of performances in a circus-ring; ring'-rooney, 
money in the form of rings.— adf- ring'-neckM 
(•nekt), having the neck marked with a ring.— 
ring'-ou'zel, -ou'sel (sec ouzel): ring'-phtv'er, a 
ring-necked plover of various kinds.— adl- ring'- 
porous, having annual rings marked by large 
pores.—ring'-road, a road or boulevard encirc¬ 
ling a town or its inner part; ring'-shake, a 
defect in timber, separation along the annual 
rings; ring'side, the side of the prize-ring; ring'- 
aider, one who attends prize-fights.— adj. ring'- 
small, small enough to pass though a ring of 
standard size.—n. stones of such a size.—ring'- 
snake, a common English snake, the grass-snake 
(also ringed snake): a harmless American snake 
with yellow collar; ring'stand, a stand for 
chemical vessels, with rings clamped to a vertical 
rod: a stand for finger-rings; ring'-stopper, a 
rope for securing an anchor-ring to the cat-head. 
— adjs. ring'-straked (B.), -streaked, streaked in 
rings.—ring'-tail, a studding-sail set upon the 
gafl' of a fore-and-aft sail (nani.): a light sail set 
abaft and beyond the spanker (naut.): the 
female or young male of the hen-harrier, from a 
rust-coloured ring on the tail-feathers: (without 
hj/pken) a ring-tailed cat (see cacomistle).— adJs. 
ring'-t^l, -tailed {-tdld), having the tail marked 
with bars or rings of colour, as a lemur: having a 
tail curled at the end.—ring'-taw, a game of 
marbles, with rings marked on the ground; 
ring'-time (Shak.), time for giving rings; ring'- 
walk, an encircling walk; ring'-wau, an enclosing 
wall; ring'-winding, winding that threads a ring. 
—ring'work, work executed in rings; ring'worm, 
a skin disease characterised by ring-shaped 

S atches, caused by fungi.—a ringside seat, view 
fg-}, (a position which allows one to have) a ' 
very clear view; hold, keep, the ring, to watch a 
fyght and keep others from interfbruig; ride, or 
tilt, at the ring, to practise the sport of riding 
rapidly and catching a hanging ring on a spear; 
ring the shed (Austr.), to win a sheep-shearing 
competition; make, run, rings round, to be mark¬ 
edly superior to. (O.E. kr/ng; O.N. Mngri 
Ger., Dan., and Sw. ring.) 
ring, ring, v.l. to give a metallic or bell-like sound: 
to sound aloud and clearly: to give a characteris¬ 
tic or particular sound: to resound, re-echo: to 
be filiM with sound, or a sensation like sound, 
or report, or renown; to cause a bell or bells 
to sound, esp. as a summons or signal.— v.t. to 
cause to give a metallic or bell-like sound: to 
sound in the manner of a bell: to summon, 
usher, announce by a bell or bells: to call on the 
telephone: to re-echo, resound, proclaim:— pa.t. 
rang, now rdrely rung, obs. rong; pa.p. rung.— 
n. a sounding of a bell: the characteristic sound 
or lone, as of a bell or a metal, or of a voice: a 
ringing sound: a set of bells.—n. ring'er, one 
who, or that which, rings: a horse raced under 
the name of another hone.— n. and adj. ring'ing. 
— adv. ring'ingly.—ring a bell, to begin to 
arouse a memory; ring down, or up (the curtain), 
to give the signal for lowering or raising; ring in, 
to ring more rapidly before stopping, as a final 
intimation to linuring church-goers; ring in,out, 
to usher in, out ^sp. the year) with bell-ringing: 
ring off, to signal the ending of a telephone 
conversation; ring ont, to sound loudly, clearly, 
and suddenly; ring the bell, to achieve a great 
success (from the bell of a shooting-gallery 
bull’s-eye): ring the bells backward, to reverse 
the order of chimes; ring the chanm, to proceed 
through all the permutations in ringing a chime 
of bells: to do a limited number of things 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



repeated^ in varying order; ring true, to sound 
genuine (like a tested coin); ring up, to summon 
by bell. esp. to the telephone. [O.E. hri/igan; 
O.N. hringja; Ger. ringen; Dan. ringe.] 
ring, ring, n. and v.l. an obs. Scots form of reign; 
— pa.l. rang. 

Ringeimann chart, ring'l-man, a chart giving a 
scale of shades of grey aminst which density of 
smoke may be gauged. [After the deviser.] 
ringent, rln'Jtnt, gaping. [L. rtngins, -entls, 
pr.p. of ring!.] 

rink, rlngk, n. a course for tilting or racing: a 
portion of a bowling-green, curling-pond, etc., 
allotted to one set of players: a division of a side 
playing on such a portion: a piece of ice pre¬ 
paid for skating; a building or floor for roller¬ 
skating or ice-skating.— y.i. to skate on a rink. 
[Orig. Scots; origin obscure.] 
rinse, rins.v.r. to wash lightly by pouring, shaking, 
or dipping: to wash in clean water to remove 
soap traces.—n. an act of rinsing: liquid used 
for rinsing: a solution used in hair-dressing, esp. 
one to tint the hair slightly and impermanently. 
— ns. rins'er; rins'ing.— n.pl. rins'ings, liquid in 
which something has been rinsed. [O.Fr. rinser 
(Fr. rincer).] _ 

rintbereout, rin’dh»-root, (Scot.) n. and ad]. 
vagrant; vagabond, [run thereout.] 
ri^ ri’ot, n. wild revelry; debauchery; loose 
living: unrestrained squandering or indulgence: 
tumult: a great, usu. boisterous, success: a dis¬ 
turbance of the peace by a crowd (legally three or 
more): of colour, a striking display.— v.i. to take 
part or indulge in riot: to revel.— ns. rf'oter; 
ri'oting; ri'otiae, -ize (-»; Spens.), riot, extrava¬ 
gance.— aeQ. ri'otous.— adv. ri'otously.— ns. ri'- 
otousness; rl'otry.—Riot Act, a statute designed 
to prevent riotous assemblies: a form of words 
read as a warning to rioters to disperse.—read 
the riot act (fig.), to give vehement warning that 
something must cease; run riot, to act or grow 
without restraint. [O.Fr. riot, riotte.] 
rip, rip, v.t. to slash or tear open, apart, off, or 
out: to make by such an action; to reopen 
(with up): to cleave or saw with the grain: to 
strip (as a roof): to utter explosively (with out). 
—r./. to part in rents: to break out violently: to 
rush, go forward unrestrainedly:— pr.p. ripp'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. ripped, or ript.— n. a rent: an 
unchecked rush.—ripp'er, one who rips: a tool 
for ripping: a person or thing especially admir¬ 
able (slang). — adi. ripp'ing (stang), excellent.— 
Also adv. — adv. ripp'ingly.—^rip'-cord, a cord 
for opening a balloon's gas-bag or enabling a 
parachute to open; ripp'ing-aaw, rip'-saw, a saw 
for cutting along the grain.—<n(i. rip'-roaring, 
wild and noisy.—rip'snorter (slang), a fast and 
furious affair, or person: a gale.— ad]~ rip'- 
snorting.—let rip, to express oneself, or to act, 
violently or with abandon: to increase spud in 
greatly: (let it rip), to refipin from trying to 
check an action or process. [Uncertain; cf. 
Fris. rippe, Fiem. rippen, Norw. rtppa.] 
rip, rip, (dial.) n. a wicker basket: a coop.— 
ft. rlM'er, ripp'ier, (obs.) one who carries fish 
inland to sell. [O.N. hrip, basket.] 
rip, rip, n. an inferior horse: a disreputable 
person. [Poss. rep. (2).] 

np, rip, n. stretch of broken water: disturbed 
state of the sea.— n. rip'tide, tidal rip. [Perh. 

rip!*i^|iv! rip, (Scot.) H. a handfUl, esp. a plucked 
handful, of grass or com. [Poss. rip (I); con¬ 
nection with reap involves difficulty.) 
riparian, ri-p&’rl~»n, adl- of or inhabiting a river- 
bank.—R. an owner of land bordering a river.— 
adi- ripA'rial. [L. ripSrJus — ripa, a nver-bank.) 
ripe, rip, a<0. ready for harvest: arrived at perfec¬ 
tion: fit for use; fblly developed: finished: 
ready: resembling ripe fruit: mature.— v.t. and 
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v.f. to ripent— adv. ripe'ly.— v.t. and r.l. il'paa, 
to make or grow ripe or riper.— r. ripe'neas. 
[O.E. ripe, ripe, ripian, to ripen; conn. wiUi rip, 
harvest, and perh. reap; cf. Du. rifp, Gtr. re(f.j 
ripe, rip, (Scot.) v.f. and v.i. to grope, search, ran¬ 
sack.— R. rip'er. [O.E. rypan, to rob.] 
ripidoUte, rlp-ld'&‘Ut, or rip-, eiinochlore. [Gr. 
rhlpls, -idos, fan.] 

ripieno, rbpyS'nd, (mus.) adJ. supplementary.— r. 
a supplementary instrument or performer:— pi. 
ripie'ni (-Rfi. — r. ripie'nist, a supplementary in¬ 
strumentalist. [It.] 

riposte, rl-post’, -pdst’, n. a quick return thrust 
after a parry: a repartee.—v.f. and v.l. to 
answer with a riposte. [Fr.,—^It. risposta, 

reply.] 

ripp, ripper, rippier, ripping. See lip (various), 
ripple, rip'l, n. light fretting of the surface of a 
liquid; a little wave: a similar appearance in 
anything: a sound as of rippling water.— v.t. to 
ruffle the surface of: to mark with ripples.— v.i. 
to move or run in ripples: to sound like ripples. 
—R. ripp'let, a small ripple.— n. and ad/, npp'- 
ling.— adv. ripp'Iingly.— adf. ripp'ly.—ripp'le- 
mark, an undulatory ridging produced in 
sediments by waves, currents, and wind, often 
preserved in sedimentary rocks.— ae^. ripp'te- 
marked. [Origin obscure.] 
ripple, rip’l, n. a toothed implement for removing 
seeds, etc., from flax or hemp.— v.t. to clear of 
seeds by drawing through a ripple: to remove 
by a ripple.— n. ripp'ier. [Cf. L.G. and Du. 
repel, a ripple, hoe, Ger. riffei.] 

Rippon, rip'an, (obs. ; in full Rippon spur) n. a spur 
made at Rlpon, once famous for the manufacture. 
rip-rap, riprap, rip'-rap, n. loose broken stones, 
or a foundation formed of them on soft ground 
or under water. [From an obs. word imit. of 
the sound of repeated blows.] 

Ripstone pippin, (Dickens) for Ribstone pippin, 
ript. Same as ripped (see rip, I). 

Ripuarian, rlp-OS'rMn, adl- applied to the Franks 
on the lower Rhine and their laws.— n. a Ripuar¬ 
ian Frank. [Generally said to be from L. 
ripa, a river-bank.] 

Rip Van Winkle, rip van wing’kl, one very much 
behind the times, as was a character of that 
name in a story by Washington Irving; according 
to the story returned home after having slept 
in the mountains for twenty years, 
titaldar, ris-df-ddr', r. the commander of a troop 
of Indian cavalry. [Hind. risSlddr.] 
rise, rix, v.l. to get up: to become erect, stand up: 
to come back to life: to become hostile: to 
revolt: to close a session; to break up camp: 
to raise a siege: to move upward: to come up 
to the surface: to fly up from the ground: to 
come above the horizon: to grow upward: to 
advance in rank, fortune, etc.: to swell: to 
increase: to increase in price: to become more 
acute in pitch: to be excited: to be cheered: 
to come into view, notice, or consciousness: 
to spring up: to take origin: to have source: 
to come into being: to extend upward: to 
tower: to slope up: to come to hand, chance to 
come: to respond as to provocation, or to a 
situation calling forth one's powers: to exca¬ 
vate upward.— v.t. to cause to rise: to surmount 
(U.S.)'. to raise, view better by nearing (naut.Y. 
— pa.t. rose, rox, Scot, raise, rase, rix, U.S. coll. 
riz; pa.p. risen, rlx’n, U.S. coll. riz.—n. rising: 
ascent; a coming up to the surfbce, as of a fish: 
the sport of making a butt of one by deception: 
increase in height: votical difference or amount 
of elevation or rising: increase of salary, price, 
etc.: an upward slope: a sharpening of pitch: 
origin; occasion: the riser of a step: a shaft 
excavated from below.—nr. ris'er, one who rises, 
esp. from bed: that which rises: the upright 
portion ofastep; ris'ing, the action or process of 
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increasing: coming above the horizon: ad¬ 
vancing: growing up: approaching the age of: 
quite as much as (U.S .).—give rise to, to cause, 
brinijf about; on the rise, in process of rising, 
esp. in price; rise from the ranlks, to work one's 
way up from private soldier to commissioned 
officer: to become a self-made man; rise to it 
ifis-t from fishing), to take the lure; rise to the 
occasion, to prove equal to an emergency; 
take a rise out of, to lure into reacting to provoca¬ 
tion, or loosely, to make sport of; take rite, to 
originate; the rise of (t/.5.), more than. lO.E. 
ffmit; O.N. risa, Goth, reisan, Ger. reinm.] 
rishi, rlshl, n. a sage or poet. (Sans.) 
risible, riz'i-bl, atf}. able or inclined to laugh: of 
laughter: ludicrous.— n. riaibirity, laughter: 
inclination to laugh: faculty of laughter. 
[L. risibUis — ridire, risum, to laugh.] 
risk, also (obs.) risque, risk, n. hazard, danger, 
chance of loss or injury: degree of probability of 
loss: person, thing, or factor likely to cause loss 
or danger.— v.t. to expose to hazard: to incur 
the chance of unfortunate consequences by 
(doing something).—n. risk'er.— a^. risk'ful.— 
adv. risk'ily.—n. risk'iness.— adjs. risk'y, danger¬ 
ous, liable to mischance: risqui (a Gallicism); 
risqu4 (res-kax Fr. pa.p.), audaciously bordering 
on the unseemly.—risk'-money, allowance to a 
cashier to compensate for ordinary errors.—at 
risk, in a situation or circumstances where loss, 
injury, etc., are possible; run a risk, to be in, 
get into, a risky situation; run a, the, risk of. to. 
risk (failing, etc.). [Fr. risque —It. riscox 
origin uncertain.] 

risoluto, re-zd-loo'ld, adi- and adv. with resolution. 
[It.] 

risorgimento, ri-sdr-ji-men'td, n. a revival, rebirth: 
(with cap.), the Renaissance: the liberation and 
unification of Italy in the 19th century, [it.,—L. 
resurpfre.) 

risotto, ri~ 2 ot’td, n. a dish of rice cooked with 
onions and cheese, or with gravy, etc. [ft.,— 
riso, rice.] 

risp, risp, (Scot.) v.t. to rasp: to grate.— v I. to 
make a grating sound: to tirl.—n. a rasp or 
coarse file: a baker's grater: a roughened bar, 
on which a ring is grated, used instead of a 
knocker or door-bell; a grating sound.— n.pl. 
risp'ings, portions risped off. [O.N. rispa, to 
scratch.] 

ri^ue, risqu4. See risk. 

Riss, ris, n. the third stage of glaciation in the 
Alps.— adjs. Riss. Riss’ian. [From a tributary 
of the Danube in Wilrttemberg.] 
rissole, ris'SI, ris-oV, n. a fried ball or cake of 
minced food. [Fr.] 

risus, ri's^s, re'sdds, n. a laugh: a grin.—risus 
sardouirus (sar-don'ik~»s, -obs), a sardonic grin, 
or drawing back of the corners of the mouth 
by spasm of the muscles, as in tetanus. [L. 
risus, -Us, laugh.] 

lit, ritt, ril, (Scot.) v.t. to score: to scratch: to 
slit.—n. a scratch: a slit. [M.E. r/irea; cf. Ger. 
ritzea.] 

ritardaiido, re-tar-dan'do, adj. and adv. with 
diminishing speed.— n. a ritardando passage: a 
slowing down. [It.] 

rite, rit, n. a ceremonial form or observance, esp. 
religious: a liturgy.— adi- rite'less. [L. ritus.] 
ritenuto. rit-t-nH'to, (mus) adf. restrained— 
indicating a sudden slowing-down of tempo. 
[It., pa.p. of ritenere, to restrain, hold back.] 
ritomello, rit-Sr-neVS, n. a short instrumental 
passage in a vocal work, e.g. a prelude or 
refrain:—p/. ritomclU (-e).—Also ritomel', 
•nrir, -neUc', ritoumelle'. [It.] 
litter, rit'ar, n. a knight.—n. ritt'-maa'ter, a 
captain of cavalry. [Ger. ritter, rlttmeister.] 
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a book containing it: a body or code of cere¬ 
monies: an often repeated series of actions: 
performance of rites: ceremonial .—«. ritualiai'- 
tion, -Z-. — v.i. rit'ualise, -ize, to practise or turn 
to ritualism.—v.f. to make ritualistic.—ns. 
rit'fiaiism, attachment of importance to ritual, 
esp. with the implication of undue importance: 
rit'fialist, one skilled in or devoted to a ritual: 
one of the High Church party in the Church of 
England.— adj. rit&alist'ic.— adv. ritfialist'ically. 
— adv, rit'Bally.—ritual choir, part of a churm 
used as a choir; ritual murder, killing of a human 
being as part of a tribal religious ceremony. [L. 
ritums—ritus X see rite.] 

ritzy, rit'zi, (slang) adj. stylish, elegant, ostenta¬ 
tiously rich. [The Ritx hotels.] 

riva, riv'a, riv'a, (Shetland) n. a cleft in rock. 
[O.N. rifa.\ 

rivage, riv'ij, rlv'IJ, (poet.) n. a bank, shore. [Fr., 
—L. ripa, a bank.] 

rival, ri'vl, n. one pursuing an objject in com¬ 
petition with another: one who strives to equal 
or excel another: one for whom, or that for 
which, a claim to equality might be made: a 
partner, fellow (Skak.). — ad), standing in com¬ 
petition: of like pretensions or companftile 
claims.— v.t. to stand in competition with: 
to try to gain the same object against: to try 
to equal or excel: to be worthy of comparison 
with:— pr.p. ri'valling; im.r. and pa.p. ri'valled. 
— H. ri'valess, a female rival.— v.i. ri'valise, -ize, 
to enter into rivalry.— n. rivality (rval'M), 
rivalry: equality (Shak.). — adi- ri'valless.— ns. 
ri'valry, state of being a rival; competition: 
emulation: feeling of a rival; ri'valship, 
emulation.— adj. ri'val-hating (Shak.). [L. 
rivSlis, said to be from rhus, river, as one who 
draws water from thd same river.] 

rive, r/v, v.r. to tear asunder: to tear: to rend: to 
split: to discharge as if with rending (Shak.): 
to pierce (obs.): to plough up (Scot.). — v.l. to tug, 
tear: to split:—po.r. rived— Scot, rave (rdv): 
pa.p. riven (rtv'n), rived (rivd) — Spans, rive (riv) 
— Keats raft. [O.N. ri/a.J 

rivel, riv'l, v.t. and v.i. to wrinkle.— adj. riv'elled. 
[O.E. rifelede, rivellcd.] 

river, riv'or, n. a large stream of water flowing over 
the land: sometimes extended to a strait or 
inlet; a place for hawking (arch.): a stream in 
general.— adj. of a river or rivers: dwelling or 
found in or near a river or rivers.— a^. riv'- 
erain (-an), of a river or its neighbourhoM.— n. 
riverside dweller.— adi- riv’ered, watered by 
rivers.— n. riv'eret (arch.), a small river.— at^s. 
riv'crinc (-in, ~fn), of, on, or dwelling in or 
near a river; riv'erkss; rhr'crlike; riv'ciy, of or 
like a river; well rivered.—riv'er-bank; riv'er- 
basin, the avhole region drained by a river with 
its affluents; riv'er-bed, the channel in which a 
river flows; river blindness, a West African 
disease carried by a fly; riv'er-bottora (U.S.), 
alluvial land along the margin of a river; 
riv'er-craft, small vessels that ply on rivers; 
riv'ef-dragon. Pharaoh (Milt., with ref. to Ezek. 
xxix. 3): a crocodile; riv'er-drift, old alluvia 
of rivers; ri'ver-driver (U.S.), one who conducts 
logs downstream; riv'er-flat, a piece of alluvial 
land by a river; riv'er-front, land, quays, 
buildings, etc., facing a river; riv'er-god, the 
tutelary deity 6f a river; riv'er-head, the source 
of a river; riv'er-hog, the capybara: an African 
wild pig; riv'er-horse, the hippopotamus; the 
kelpie: a pole bestridden in a primitive method 
of crossing rivers (S.Afir.)x riv'er-jack (or 
river-jack viper), a West African viper; riv'er- 
man, one who makes his livelihood on or along 
a river; riv'cr-niouth; riv'er-mtiaacl, a fresh¬ 
water mussel: river novel (see roman flenve); 
for certain sounds in foreign words, ace p. vili 



ri?'w-nit, a thief who prowl* about a river; 
riv'er«MUid, sand firom a river-bed; rhr'erscape, 
a ificture of river scenery; riv'eraidet the bank or 
neiyhbourhood of a river.— adj. beside a river.— 
riv'er-terr'ace, a terrace formed when a river 
eats away its old alluvium deposited when 
its flood-level was higher; riv'cr-tide, the current 
of a river: the tide from the sea rising or ebbing 
in a river; riv'cr-wall, a wall confining a river 
within bounds; riv'er-wa'ter; riv'erway, a river 
as a waterway; riv'erweed, Podostemon. [O.Fr. 
rivere (Fr. riviere)—L. ripdrius, adj.—rfpa, bank; 
cf. It. riviera.] 

rivet, riv'ii, n. bearded wheat. [Origin obscure.] 
rivet, riv’it, n. a bolt fastened by hammering the 
end.— V.I. to fasten with rivets: to fix immovably: 
to clinch or hammer out the end of:— pr.p. 
riv'eting: paJ. and pa.p. riv'eted (formerly 
often riv'etting, riv'etted).— ns. riv'cter, one who 
rivets: a machine for riveting: riv'eting.— 
riv'et-head; riv'et-hearth, a forge for heating 
rivets: riv'et-hole, a hole to receive a rivet. 
[O.Fr. rivet — river, to clinch; origin obscure.] 
riviera, riv-i-a'r», n. a warm coastal district 
reminiscent of the Riviera in France and Italy 
on the Mediterranean Sea. 
rividre, ri~vyer, n. a necklace of diamonds or other 
precious stones, usu. in several strings. [Fr., 
river.] 

rivo, re'VO, ri'vd, {Shak.) interj. a drinking-cry. 
rivulet, riv'u-lit, a, a small river. [L. rivulus, dim. 
of rivus, a stream, perh. through It. rivoletto — 
rivolo —rivo.] 

rix-doilar, rlks’~dol~»r, n. a silver coin, once 
current in various countries. [Obs. Du. rijeks- 
dafer (Du. rUksdaaider) —Du. ryk, kingdom (cf. 
O.E. rice), daler, dollar.] 
rn, riz, {U.S. dial.) pa.i. and pa.p. of rise, 
rizzer, rizzar, rizzor, riz’zr, (Scot.) v.t. to dry, ew. 
in the sun.— n. a rizzered haddock. [Cf. obs. Fr. 
ressorer, to d^.] 

rizzer, rizzar, rizard, rizzart, riz’zr(d), -art, (Scot.) 
n. a red currant. [Earlier razour; origin 
unknown.] 

roach, rSch, n. a silvery fresh-water fish of the carp 
family: applied to various American fishes.—as 
sound as a roach, perfectly sound. [O. Fr. roche. ] 
roach, rdch, n. a concave curve in the foot of a 
square sail.— v,i. to arch: to cut short (as a 
horse’s mane): to cut, or cut the hair or mane of, 
in an upright ridge. [Origin uncertain.] 
road (Shak., Spens., etc., rode), rod, n. a ride, 
horseback journey (Shak.): a raid, incursion 
(Shak., Spens.): a track suitable for wheeled 
traffic, esp. for through communication (often 
in street-names): a highway: a roadway: away 
of approach; course: a mine-pass^: .(often 
inp/.) a roadstead: a railway (I/.5.): journeying: 
wayfaring, tour: dismissal (coll.): a prostitute 
(Shak.). —R. Toad'ster, a horse, cycle or car, 
suitable for ordinary use on tl)e road: a coach- 
driver or other traveller by road.—road'-agent 
(1/.5.). a highwayman; road'-hed, the founda¬ 
tion of a railway track: the material laid down 
to form a road; road'block, an obstruction set 
up across a road; road'-book, a guide-book to 
the roads of a district.— adi- road'^me, carried 
by road.—nwd'-bridge, a bridge carrying a road; 
load'-craft, knowledge and skill useftil to 
wayfarers and drivers; road'-end', the place 
whm a road branches olT from another; 
load'-hog, a swinishly selfish or boorishly 
feckless motorist or other user of the road.— 
Also v.i. — atU. road'-hoggish.—road'honse, a 
roadside public-house, refreshment-room, or 
inn, catering for motorists, cyclists, etc.; road'- 
maker; road'-mak^; road'mon, one who 
keep* a road in repair: one who uses the roads, 
an itinerant; road'-nwader; road'-mending; 
-foad'-metal, broken stones for roads; road'- 


metalling; road'-raller, a heavy roller used on 
roads; rood'-runner, the chaparral cock; raad'- 
scraper, an implement for clearing roads of loose 
material; road'-sensc, aptitude for doing the 
right thing in driving; road'side, the border of a 
road: wayside.— e^. by the side of a road.— 
Toada'man, a driver: a roadman; road'stead, a 
place near a shore where ships may ride at 
anchor; road'-survey'or, one who supervises 
roads; road'way, the way or part of a road 
or street used by horses and vehicles; road'- 
worthiness.— adf. road'worthy, fit for the road. 
—in, out of, the (or one’s) road (chiefly Scot.), 
in, out of, the way; on the road, travelling, esp. 
as a commercial traveller or a tramp: on the way 
to some place; road up, road surface being 
repaired; rule of the road (see rule); take 
the road, to set off, depart; take to the road, to 
become a highwayman (arch.), or a tramp. [O.E. 
rdd, a riding, raid; cf. raid, ride.] 

roading. See rode (3). 

roadster, roadstead. See road. 

roam, rdm, v.i. to rove about: to ramble.— v.t. to 
wander over: to range.— n. a wandering: a 
ramble.— n. roam'er. (M.E. romen\ origin 
obscure.] 

roan, rdn, adj. bay or dark, with spots of grey and 
white: of a mixed colour, with a decided shade of 
red.— n. a roan colour; a roan animal, esp. a 
horse.' [O.Fr. roan (Fr. rouan).] 

roan, ron, n. grained sheepskin leather.—a<(j. of 
roan. (Poss. Roan, early form of Rouen.] 

roan. Same as rone. 

roar, rdr, r6r, v.i. to make a full, loud, hoarse, low- 
pitched sound, as a lion, fire, wind, the sea, 
cannon: to bellow: to bawl: to guffaw: to 
take in breath with a loud noise, as a diseased 
horse: to behave in a riotous, bullying, noisy 
manner (obs.): to rush forward with loud 
noise from the engine.— v.t. to utter vociferously. 
—R. a sound of roaring.— ns. roar'er, one who 
roars: a horse that roars as a result of disease: 
a roaring boy (obs.); roar'ing, the action of the 
verb in any sense: a disease of horses marked by 
roaring.— adj. uttering or emitting roars: riotous: 
proceeding with very great activity or success.— 
adv. loar'ingly.— adi- roary, -ie (Scot.), noisy: 
garish, too bright.—roaring boy (obs.), a boister¬ 
ous bullying reveller, swaggerer, or brawler; 
roaring forties (see forty); the roaring game, 
curling. [O.E. r&rian; but partly from M.Du. 
roer, stir, disturbance.] 

roast, rdst, v.t. to cook before a fire: to bake: to 
parch by heat: to heat strongly: to dissipate the 
volatile parts of (esp. sulphur) by heat: to 
criticise excessively, even sarcastically: to 
banter (s/ang). — v.i. to undergo roasting.— adj. 
roasted.— n. a joint, esp. of beef, roasted or to be 
roasted; an operation of roasting: banter 
(slang). —R. roas'ter, apparatus for roasting: 
a pig, etc., suitable for roasting: a very hot day. 
—R. and adj. roast'ing.—roast'-beef; roas'ting- 
jack, an apparatus for turning a joint in roasting; 
roast'-meat.—cry roast-meat, to publish one’s 
pood luck foolishly; roast-beef plant, the fetid 
iris (from its smell); rule the roast (mistakenly 
roost), to lord it, predominate. [O.Fr. rostir 
(Fr. rdtir); of Gmc. origin.] 

roate, an old spelling (Shak.) of rote (1). 

rob, rob, v,t. to deprive wrongfully and forcibly: 
to steal from: to plunder: to deprive: to take 
as plunder: to carry off.— v.i. to commit 
robbery;— pr.p. robb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
robbed.— ns. robb'er, one who robs; robb'ery, 
theft from the person, aggravated by violence or 
intimidation: plundering.—robb'er-crab, a large 
coconut-eating land-crab of the Indian Ocean; a 
hermit-crab: robb'er-fly, any fly of the Asilidae, 
large, bristly, insect-eating flies.—dayli^t rob¬ 
bery, glaring extortion; Robber Council or 
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Sjraod, a council held at Epimus in 449, after¬ 
wards n^udiated. which reinstated Eutydtes 
tfroffl the violence of its proceedings); nA 
Peter to pay Paul, to satisfy one by dejpriving 
another. fO.Fr. roAer, of Gmc. orig^i; d. 
reave, O.K.C. roubdn, Ger. rauben.J 

rob, rob, ft. a fruit syrup. [Ar. robb.J 

robalo, rob'»-l6, n. an American pikei^Iike fish 
(Centropomus), of a family akin to the sea- 
perches. [Sp. rMalo, bass.] 
robe, rdb, n. a gown or loose outer garment: a 
gown or dress of office, dignity, or state: a rich 
dress: a woman’s dress: a dressing-gown: 
(in pi.) clothes garb: a dressed bison hide, or 
the like.—v.r. to dress: to invest in robes.—v.i. 
to assume official vestments.—n. rob'ing, the 
putting on of robes or clothes: apparel: a 
trimming on a robe.—robe-de-chambre (i-oh-da- 
shS-br’i FrO, a dressing-govm; robe'-maker, a 
maker of official robes; rob'ing-room, room in 
which official robes may be put oh.—^Mistress of 
the robes, the head of a department in a queen’s 
household; the robe, or the long nd>e, the legal 
profession. [Fr. robe, orig. booty; cf. rob, 
reave, O.H.G. roup (Ger. raub), booty.] 
roberdsman, rob'»rdz-man, iobs.) n. a stout robber. 
—Also rob'ertsraan. (App. from Robert; allu¬ 
sion unknown.] 

robin, rob'in, n. the redbreast or rob'in-red'breast 
{ErUhacus rubecula), a widely-spread singing bird 
with reddish-orange breast: extended to other 
birds, as a red-breasted thrush of N. America 
(American robin).—Rob'in Good'fellow, a tricky 
English domestic spirit or brownie—Puck; 
Rob'in-run-(in-)the-hedgc, cleavers or goosegrass: 
ground-ivy: also various other hedgeside 
plants. [A form of Robert; cf. Jackdaw, 
Magpie.] 

robin, rd'bin, iobs.) n. trimming on a gown, 
[robing.] 

Robinia, ro-bln'i-a, n. the locust or false acacia 
genus of Papilionaceae. [From its introducer 
to cultivation, the Paris gardener Jean RMn 
(1550-1629.] 

roble, ro'Ma, n. a name for various species of oak, 
Nothofagus, and other trees. (Sp.,—L. rdbur, 
oak.] 

roborant, rob’i>r-3nt, n. strengthening drug or 
tonic.—Also adj. [L. rdbordns, -antis, pr.p. of 
roborare, to strengthen, invigorate.] 
robot, rd’bot, n. a mechanical man: a more than 
humanly efficient automaton: an automatic 
traffic signal. [Czech robota, statute labour; 
from Karel Capek’s play R.U.R. (1920).] 
roburite, ro'bar-il, n. a flameless explosive, chlorin¬ 
ated dinitro-benzene with ammonium nitrate. 
[L. rdbur, strength.] 

robust, rd-hust', a^. stout, strong, and sturdy: con¬ 
stitutionally healthy: vigorous: thick-set: over¬ 
hearty.— adj. robust'ious (r/es), robust: violent 
(5kak.): strong or rough (Milt.). — adv. robust'- 
iously.— n. robust'iousness.— adv. robust'Iy.— n. 
robust'ness. HL. rdbustus — rdbur, strength, oak.] 

roc, rok, n. a fabulous bird, able to carry off an 
elephant—also rok, rue, rukh (rddk). [Pers. 
rukk.] 

rocaille, rd-k&’i, n. artificial rockwork or similar 
ornament: scroll ornament: rococo. [Fr.] 
rocambole, rtdt'am-bdl, n. a plant close akin to 
garlic. [Fr.] 

Roccella, rok-sel'a, n. a genus of lichens, yielding 
archil and litmus. [It. orcella, remodelled on 
rocca, rock; see archil.] 

Rochelle, rd-sheV, properly La Rochelle, a town 
of France.—Rochmle'-pow'der, seidlitz powder; 
Rochelle'-salt, sodium potassium tartrate, dis¬ 
covered in 1672 by Seignette, a Rochelle aimthe- 
cary. 

roche moutonnie, rosh mdd-to-nS, n. a smooth, 
rounded hummocky rock-surface due to glacia- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-nunt, 


tion*.—rochee montonadea (same inrcm.). [Fr. 
roefie, a rock, moK/oande, a kind of wig; applied 
by Do Saussure.] 

rochet, rock'It, n. a mantle (ohs.): a close-fitting 
surplioe-like vestment proper to bishops and 
abboU. [O.Fr., of Gmc. origin; cf. Ger. rock, 
O.E. race.] 

ndk,’rok, n. a large outstanding natural mass of 
stone: a natural mass of one or more minerals 
consolidated or loose (geo/.): any variety or 
species of such an aggregate: a diamond or 
other precious stone (slang)', a stone, pdrble, 
lump of rock (U.S.)'. a hard sweetmeat made in 
sticks: a sure foundation or support, anything 
immovable, a danger or obstacle (/tg.): for 
rock-fish, rock-pigeon, Plymouth Rock fowl: a 
coin iU.S. slang). — adl. of rode; found on, in, or 
among rocks.— v.t. to stone (U.S. slang): to 
clear of calcareous deposit.— ns. rock'er, roat'iar, 
the rock-dove; roek'ery, a heap of rock firag- 
ments in a garden, for growing rock-planu; 
rock'iness; rock'ling, a small fidi of the cod 
family with barbels on both jaws.— adl. rock'y, 
full of rocks: like rocks.—roch'-al'um, alum 
prepared (tom alunite; rock'-badger, the 
Cape hyrax; rock'-basin, a lacustrine hollow in 
rock, excavated by glacier-ice; rock'-bird, a 
puffin or other bird that nests or lives on rodcs; 
rock'-borer, any mollusc or other animal that 
bores into rocks; rock'-bottom, bedrock: the 
very bottom, esp. of poverty or despair.— ad^. 
the lowest possible.— adl- rock'-bound, hemmed 
in by rock.—^lock'-brake, parsley-fern; rock'- 
breaker, a machine for breaking stones; rock'- 
butt'er, a butter-like exudation from rocks, 
containing alum; rock'-cake, a small hard bun 
with irregular top; rock'-cod, a cod found on 
rocky sea-bottoms: a name for various Austral¬ 
ian and other fishes, mostly of the sea-boss 
family; rock'-cook, the small-mouthed wrasse; 
rock'-cork, mountain-cork; rock'eress, a crucif¬ 
erous piant, Arabia; rock'-crys'tal, colourless 
quartz, esp. when well crystallised; rock'-dove, a 
pigeon that nests on rocks, source of the domestic 
varieties; rock'-drUI, a tool for boring rock; 
rock'-faU, a fall of rock: a mass of falltai 
rock; rock'-fisb, any fish that haunts rodcs 
or rocky bottoms: applied as a name to several 
such fishes, as wrasse, striped bass, black goby; 
rock'-fkmr, finely divided rock material, such as 
is found under glaciers.— adJ. rock'-fonaing, 
(xxurring as a dominant constituent of rocks.— 
rock'-garden, a garden of rockery, for rock- 
plants; rock'-gna'no, a rock phosphatised by 
percolations from guano.— adf. rock'-hewn, hewn 
out of rcxdc.—rock'-hopper, a crested penguin; 
rock'-lark, the rock-pipit; rock'-leatber, mount¬ 
ain-leather; rock'-oii, pdroleum; rock'-perdi, 
a scorpion-fish; rock'-pigeon, the rock^dove; 
rock'-pipit, a pipit inhabiting rocky coasts; 
rock'-plant, I plant adapted to growing on or 
among rocks; rock'-rabb'it, a hyrax.—a(([. 
rock'-ribbed (U.S.), unyielding.—^rock'-rose, a 
plant of either of the genera Cistus and HeUan- 
themum of the family Cistaceae; rock'-salm'oa, 
rock'-tur'bot, wolf-fish disguised for the market; 
rock'-salt, salt as a mintnal, halite; rock'- 
scor'pioB, a person born in Gibraltar (abo rock'- 
liz'a^); rock'-snake, a python: a krait; rock'- 
sparrow. a genus (Petronia) akin to the true 
sparrow; rock'-tar', petroleum; rock'-temple, 
temple hewn out .of the solid rode; rock'-trtpe, 
an witble arctic lichen of various kinds; rock'- 
vi'olet, a violet-scented alga growing on mount¬ 
ain rodcs; rock'water, water issuing from a 
rock; rock'weed, bladderwrack or kindred sea¬ 
weed growing on rocks; rock'-wood', a wood¬ 
like asbestos; rock wool, mineral wool; rock'- 
WOTk, masonry in imitation of rock (oreMt.): 
rockery: rock-dimbing.—on the rocks, penniless: 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 
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(of whisky, «tc.) on ke: Rock Englidi, the 
Gibraltar dialect; Rock fever, undulant fever 
(f^om Gibraltar): Rocky Mckntaia goat, a white 
N. American animal intermediate between goat 
and antelope; die Rock, Gibraltar; the Rockies, 
the Rocky Mountains. [O.Fr. roke —L.L. 
roeca.\ 

sock, rok, n. a distaff.—n. rock'ing, (Scot.) an 
evening party, orig. for spinning. [M.E. roc; cf. 
M.Du. rocke', O.N. rokkr; Ger. rocken.] 
rock, rok, v.r. and r.i. to sway to and fro, till from 
side to side: to startle, stagger {coll.). —n. a 
rocking movement.— n. rock'er, one who rocks: 
apparatus that rocks: a curved support on 
which anything rocks: a rocking-horse: a 
rocking-chair: (cop.) a member of a teenage 
faction of the 1960s who wore leather jackets, 
rode motor bicycles, and were at enmity with 
the Mods: a mining cradle: a skate with 
curved blade: a mezzotint engraver’s tool for 
preparing a surface.— adv. rock'ily.— it. rock'- 
incsB.— n. and adj- rock'ing.— alf. rock'y, 
disposed to rock: shaky: tipsy: unpleasant, 
unsatisfactory islang). —rocker switch, a dolly 
switch; rock'abilly, a hillbilly song; rock'ing- 
chair, a chair mounted on rockers; rock'ing- 
horsc, the figure of a horse mounted on rockers; 
rock'ing-stone, a logan, or finely poised boulder 
that can be made to rock; rock'ing-tool, an 
engraver's tool for roughing a plate; rock'- 
shaft, in engines, a shaft that oscillates instead 
of revolving.—oft one’s rocker, out of one's 
right mind; rock 'n* (or and) roll (now usu. 
rock), a simple form of jazz music, two-beat, 
strongly accented: dancing thereto; rock the 
boat, to make thing difficult for one's colleagues. 
[O.E. rocelan.] 

rockaway, nk'»-wa, n. an American four-wheeled 
pleasure carriage, formerly made at Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 

rocket, rok'it, n. a simple device, a cylinder full of 
inflammable material, projected through the 
air for signalling, carding a line to a ship in 
distress, or for firework display: a missile 
projected by a rocket system: a system, or a 
vehicle, obtaining its thrust from a backward 
jet of hot gases, all the material for producing 
which is carried within the rocket: a severe 
reprimand (slang). —v.f. to move like a rocket: 
to fly straii^t up rapidly when flushed: of e.g. 
prices, to become higher very rapidly (/rg.): to 
come to an important position with remarkable 
speed (fig.). — ns. rocketeer', a rocket technician 
or pilot of rockets: a specialist in rocketry, 
especially a designer of rockets: rock'eter, a game 
bird which rockets; rock'etry, the scientific 
study of rockets.—rock'et-motor, a jet motor 
which uses an internally stored oxidiser'instead 
of atmospheric oxygen, for combustion; rock'et- 
plane, an aeroplane driven by rocket-motor; 
Tock'^-range, a place for experimentation with 
rocket projectiles. (It. ratchetta, of Gmc. 
origin.] 

rocket, rak’it, n. a cruciferous salad plant (Eruca 
saliva) of Mediterranean countries; extended to 
dame's violet (Hesperis) and other plants of the 
same family (sea'-rocket, Cakile: wall'-rocket, 
Diplotaxis: yeU'ow-rockct, winter-cress, Bar- 
barea) or of other families (blue'-iocket, monk's 
hood: larkspur; dy'er’s-rocket, weld). [O.Fr. 
roquette —^L. irSea.) 

rococo, rd-k8'k8, r8-k8‘k8', n. a debased style of 
architecture, decoration, and furniture-making 
prevailing in Louis XV's time, marked by endless 
multiplication of ornamental details unrelated to 
structure with rockwork, shells, scrolls, and un- 
symmetrical and broken curves, a lighter, freer, 
frivolous development of the baroque: any art 
showing the same spirit.—ruff, in the style of 
rococo: florid and tasteless: grotesque: old- 


fashioned and odd (obs.). [Fr., ptob.—rocaUk 
rockwork.] 

roequet, rok'it, n. a rochet. (O.Fr., a Northern 
form of rochet.) 

rod, rod, n. a long straight shoot: a slender stick: 
a slender bar of metal or other matter: a sceptre 
or similar emblem of authority: a stick or bunch 
of twigs as emblem or instrument of punishmoit: 
a stick or wand for magic, divination: a riding- 
crop: a slender pole or structure carrying a 
fishing-line: a measuring stick: a pole or perch 
(5) yards, or 16| feet): a square pole (2721 sq. 
ft): (of brickwork) 272 sq. ft of standard 
thickness of If bricks or 306 cubic ft: race or 
tribe (0.): a rod-shaped body of the retina 
sensitive to light: a revolver, a pistol (US. 
slang). — adls. rod'less; rod'like.— n. rod'ster, an 
angler.—rod'fisher; rod'fishing; rod'man, rods'- 
man, one who holds, carries or uses a rod, esp. 
an angler.—a rod in pickle, punishment in 
reserve; kiss the fod, accept punishment with 
submission; Napier's rods (see Napierian). 
[O.E. roddi cf. O.N. rudda, club.] 

rode, rod, pa.t. of ride. 

rode, rod, (Spens., Shak.) n. an old spelling of 
road.— n. (Shak.) rode'way. 
rode, rod, v.i. to perform a regular evening flight, 
esp. of woodcock.—n. rbd'ing, road'ing, a 
woodcock's evening flight. [Origin obscure.] 
rodent, rS'dsnt, adJ. gnawing: of the Rodentia.— 
It. a member of the Rodentia.— n.pl. Rodentia 
(•den'sha,-shy a), an order of mammals with prom¬ 
inent incisor teeth and no canines, as squirrels, 
beavers, rats, rabbits.—n. roden'ticide, a sub¬ 
stance that kills rodents.—rodent officer, an 
official rat-catcher. [L. rddlns, -enlis, pr.p. of 
rodSre, to gnaw.] 

rodeo, rd'di-o, rS-da'o, n. a place where cattle are 
assembled: a round-up of cattle: an exhibition 
of cowboy skill: a contest suggestive of a cowboy 
rodeo involving, e.g. motor-bicycles. [Sp.,— 
rodear, to go round—L. rotare, to wheel.] 
rodomontade, rod-d-mon-rdd', n.extravagant boast¬ 
ing, like that of Rodomonte in Ariosto's Orlando 
Furioso. — v.i. to bluster or brag.—n. rodomontl'- 
der. 

roe, r8, n. a mass of fish-eggs (also hard roe): some¬ 
times milt (so/t roe). — ad/, roed, containing roe.— 
n. roe'stone, oolite. [M.E. rowe; cf. O.N. hrogn, 
M.H.G. rage, Ger. ragen.) 

roe, ro, it. a small species of deer: sometimes 
applied to the female red deer.—roe'buck, 
the male roe; roe'buck-berry, roe'-blackberry, 
the stone-bramble; roe'-deer, a roe. [O.E. ra, 
raha; Ger. reh, Du. ree.] 

Roe (Richard). See Doe (John), 
roentgen. See rontgen. 

rogation, rd-g&'shsn, n. un asking: supplication.— 
adf. rogatory (rog's~t»~rl), —letters rogatory (see 
letter): Rogation Days, the three days before 
Ascension Day, when supplications were recited 
in procession; Rogation flower, the milkwort, 
which was carried in Romtion Day processions; 
Rogation Sunday, that before Ascension Day; 
Rogation Week, the week in which the Rogation 
Days occur. [L. rogati8, •Snis — rogare, to ask.] 
Roger, roi'sr, n. a man's personal name: a goose 
(cant): a word used in signalling and radio¬ 
communication for R, in the sense of received 
(and understood).—Jolly Roger, the pirates’ 
skull-and-cross-bones flag; (Sir) Rt^r da 
Coverley (ds-kuv'sr-U), an English country- 
dance (whence the name of the Spectator 
character). [Fr., of Gmc. origin, equivalent to 
O.E. HrStkghr.) 

rogue, rog, n. a vagrant: a rascal: a wag: a mis¬ 
chievous person (often playfully or affection¬ 
ately): a plant that falls short of a standard, or 
is of a different type from the rest of the crop: 
a sport, or variation from type: a horse that 


fixe, fir: mi, hur (her); mine; mite, fir; mule; mdon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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sbirki: • savage elephant or other animal 
oast out or wtthdrawn from its herd.*->v./. 
to play the rogue.—y.r. to cheat: to eliminate 
rogues fWnn.—nr. roguery {rdg'ar-l), rascally 
trim: firaud: mischievousness: waggery; 
rogne'sbip.—<M0r. roguing (rdg'/ng), roaming, or 
behaving like a rogue; togiash(rdg'i;sA),rascaliy: 
mischievous: waggish: villainous: confound^. 
— adv. rog'nisUy.—n. rog'uiduiess.— adf- rog'uy 
(ohr.).—^rogne'*«'epIuuit; rogue'-money,a former 
assessment in Scotland for the expense of 
catching, prosecuting and maintaining rogues; 
rogues* galleiy, a police collection of photo¬ 
graphs of cruninals; robes' l.atin, cant; 
rogues' march, derisive music played at a drum¬ 
ming-out. [Cant; origin unknown.] 
roi faintent, riv& f&-nS-3, (Fr.) a king without 
royal power (see faindaat). 
roil, roll (also rile, ril), v.r. to make turbid: to 
annoy, irritate (now usu. rile).— tuf/. roil'yi 
turbid. [Origin doubtful.] 
roin, roinm. Same as royne, roynish. 
roister, royster, rois’tar, n. a blusterer: a noisy 
reveller.— v.L to bluster, swagger: to revel 
noisily.—v.i. roist, royst (back-formation from 
the n.), to roister.— n. rois'terer, roys'terer.— 
adl. rois'terous, roys'terous.— adi- rois'ting, 
roys'ting, blustering, boisterous: rousingly 
defiant (Shak.). [O.Fr. rustre, a rough, rude 
fellow—O.Fr. ruste —L. rusticus', rustic.] 
rok. Same as roc. 

roke, rok, n. vapour: steam; mist; small rain: 
smoke.—v.r. and v./. to steam: to smoke.— mU- 
rSk'y. [Perh. Scand.] 

rokelay, rocklay, rok'i»)-l6, {Scot.) n. a woman's 
short cloak, worn in the 18th century. (Fr. 
roquelaire; see roquelaure.] 
roker, rok'ar, n. any ray other than skate, csp. the 
thornback. [Perh. Dan. rokke, Sw. rocka, ray.] 
Roland, rd'bnd, n. a hero of the Charlemagne 
legend: hence a hero: a worthy match (with 
allusion to a drawn contest between Roland and 
his comrade-in-arms, Oliver).—a Roland for an 
Oliver, tit for tat; as good as one got. 
rdle, role, rol, n. a part played by an actor or other: 
a function. (Fr.) 

roll, rot, n. a scroll: a sheet of paper, parchment, 
cloth, or other material bent spirally upon itself 
into a nearly cylindrical form: a document in 
such form; a register: a list, esp. of names: a 
spirally wound cake, or one of dough turned 
over to enclose other material: a small loaf: 
a revolving cylinder: a roller: a more or less 
cylindrical package, mass, or pad: a cylindrical 
moulding: a volute: a bookbinder’s tool 
with a small wheel for impressing designs: a 
part turned over in a curve: an act of roiling: 
a swaying about an axis in the direction of 
motion: a continuous reverberatory or trilling 
sound: an undulation: a wavelike flow.—v.i. 
to move like a bail, a wheel, a wheeled vehicle, 
ora passenger in one: to i^rfonn revolutions: to 
sway on an axis in the direction of motion: to 
turn over or from side to side: to swagger: to 
wallow: to go with a roll: to move in, on, or 
like waves: to flow: to undulate: to wander: 
to sound with a roll: to use a roller: to curl. 
—v.r. to cause to roll: to turn On an axis: 
to move with a circular sweep (as the eyes): to 
wrap round on itself: to enwrap: to curl: to 
wind: to drive forward: to move upon wheels: 
to press, flatten, spread out, thin, or smooth 
with a roller or between rollers: to round by 
attrition: to beat rapidly, as a drum: to 
rumble: to peal: to trill: to pour in waves: (of 
a clock) to wind (Scot). — adf. rolled.— ns. 
roU'er, one who or that which rolls: a revolving 
or rolling cylinder: a contrivance including a 
heavy cylmdCT or cylinders for flattening roads or 
turf: a long, coiled-up bandage (ndl'er-band*- 
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aM); a long heavy wave: a small solid wheel: 
aIcmd of tumbler pigeon: a bird (Coracias) of a 
family akin to the kingfishers, with a habit of 
flight like a tumbler pigeon (Ger. roller): a 
kind of canary with a son trilling song —«. and 
adj. roH'ing.—roU'-about', podgy.—roil'- 
call, the calling of a list of names, to ascertain 
attendance; roH'coilar, a collar m a garment 
turned back in a curve; rolled geU, metal 
coated with gold rolled very thin; roU'ar- 
coast'er, a circular switehback railway ridden 
in open coasting cars for amusement; ndl'er- 
skate, a «kate with wheels instead of a blade.— 
Also v.i.—roU'er-skat'er; roll'er-skat'ing; roll'- 
er-tow'el, an endless towel on a roller; rolling 
adiustment, {U.S.) a period of slackening 
business, distinct from a recession as being 
confined to certain industries only; roU'ing-mill, 
factory or machine for rolling metal into various 
shapes between rolls; roH'ing-pin, a cylinder for 
rolling dough; roll'ing-stock, the stock or store 
of engines and vehicles that run upon a railway; 
roll'-on, a corset that fits on by stretching.— u^. 
roll^n'-roll-ofl', (of a ferry-boat or ferry service) 
designed to allow goods vehicles to embark and 
disembark without unloading.—roll'-out, bring¬ 
ing out a protype of an aeroplane to show it to 
the public.— aajs. roll'-top, having a flexible 
cover of slats that roils up; roU'-up, suitable for 
rolling up.— n. an accumulator bet: assonbling 
in large numbers, a meeting {Austr.). —a rolling 
stone gathers no moss, a rover does not grow 
rich; be rolling in, to have large amounts of (e.g. 
money); Master of the Rolls, head of the 
Record Office; one’s head will roll, one will be 
beheaded; one will be punished severely, esp. 
by loss of status or office; roll along, to arrive 
by chance, or with a casual air; roll on!, may 
(a specified event) come quickly!; roll up (coll.), 
to assemble, arrive. [O.Fr. rolle (n.), roller (vb.) 
—L. rotula, dim. of rota, a wheel.] 

rollick, rol'ik, v.i. to behave in a careless, swagger¬ 
ing, frolicsome manner.—odV.roH'icking. [Origin 
unknown.] 

rollock. Sm rowlock. 

roly-poly, rol’i-pdl'i, n. a pudding made of a sheet 
of dough, covered with jam or fruit, rolled up, 
and baked or steamed: a round, podg^ person; 
an old game in which balls are bowled into holes 
or thrown into hats placed on the ground.— adl- 
round, podgy. [Prob. roll.] 

rom, rom, n. a gypsy man. [Romany, man, 
husband.] 

roinage, rum’U, {Shak.) n. tumult, [rummage.] 

Romaic, rd-mS'ik, n. and adi. modern Greek.— n. 
rom&'ika, a modern Greek dance. [Mod. Gr. 
Rhomaikos, Roman (i.e. of the Eastern Roman 
Empire)— Rhomc, Rome.] 

romal, rd-mdl", ruroal, roo-maV, n. a handkerchief: 
a head-cIot||i. [Pers. rSmSl—ra, face, mal, 
wiping.] 

Roman, rd’man, adJ. pertaining to Rome, esp*. 
ancient Rome, its people, or the empire foundra 
by them: pertaining to the Roman Catholic 
religion, papal: (of t)(pe) of the ordinary 
upright kind (indicated in proofs by rom.), as 
opp. to Italics: (of numerals) written in letters 
(as IV, iv), opp. to Arabic: (of handwriting) 
round and bold: (of a nose) high-bridged.— n. 
a native or citiun of Rome: a Roman Catholic: 
Roman letter or type.— tuO. Romaaie{rd-man'lk), 
of Roman or Latin origin: Romance.—a. the 
Romance language or languages collectively.— n. 
Romanisation, -z- (rd-ma-m-sd'skan).— v.t. Ro'- 
manise, -ize, to make Roman or Roman Catholic: 
to bring under Roman or Roman Catholic 
influence: to represent by the Roman alphabet. 
— V.I. to accept Roman or Roman Catholic 
ways, laws, doctrines, etc.: to become Roman 
Catholic.— n. Romanl'ser, -z-.— adi. Ro'manirii, 
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(in hoidiity) Roman CathoUc: uvourint of neo-classicism to a more iiicturesque. original, 
Roman Catholicism.— ns, Ro'manism, Roman ftee, and imaginative style in literatura ana art. 
Catholicism: Ro'maaut, a Roman Catholic: IFr. romantique —O.Fr. romanr, romance.] 

one verttd in Romance philology or Roman law Romany, Rommany, rom'n-nl, n. a gypsy (also 
or antiquities.— ai(f. Roman Catholic.— tuO. Rom'anes, >ner): the Indie language of the 

Romanist'ic.—^in composition, Ronumo- gypsies (in pure form not now common in 

ltd), Roman: Romanised: Roman and (as Britain).—a# gypsy.—Romany rye (rf), a gentle- 
Roma'no-Brit'ish).—Roman candle, a firework man who affMts the soemty of gypsies. [Gypsy 
discharging a succession of white or coloured rom, man.] 

stars: a bad landing by aeroplane: a landing romaunt, rd-mdnt', (arch.) n. a romance. [Q.Ft*. 
by parachute when the parachute fails to open.— romant ; see romance.] 

v.i. to make such a landing.— adj. Roman Rome, rdm, formerly room, n. the capital df the 
Catholic, recognising the spiritual supremacy of Roman Empire, now of Italy: often used for the 
the Pope or Bishop of Rome.— n. a membm of the Roman Catholic Church or Roman Catholicism. 
Roman Catholic Church.—Roman Catholicism, — adj. and adv. Rome'ward.— adv. Rome'wank. 
the doctrines and polity of the Roman Catholic —n. R5m'ic, a phonetic notation devised by 

Church collectively; Roman cement, a hydraulic Henry Sweet, based upon the original Roman 
cement made from calcareous nodules from the values of the letters.— adJ, RSm'ish, Roman 
London Clay; Roman Empire, the ancient Catholic (hostile): Roman (obs.). —Rome'- 

empire of Rome, divided in the 4th century into penny, -scot (obs.), Peter’s penny; Rome'- 

the Eastern and Western Empires (see also runner (obs.), a self-seeking cleric who had 
Holy); Roman law, the system of law developed much resort to Rome. [L. Roma.] 
by the ancient Romans—civil law; Roman Romeo, ro'mi-6, n. a young man very much in 

nettle, a nettle, rare in Britain, with female love; a Don Juan in the making. [Shakes- 

flowers in heads, tradhionally introduced by the pearean character.] 

Romans; Roman snail, the edible snail (Helix romp, romp, v.i. to frolic actively: to move along 
pomatia), much valued by the Romans. [L. easily and quickly, esp. in winning a race.—it. 
Rdm&nus — Rdma, Rome.] one, esp. a girl, who romps: a tomboy: a 

roman, ro-mS, n. a mediaeval romance, tale of vigorous frolic: a swift easy run.—n. romp'er, 
chivalry: a novel.—roman i clef (nd Arid; lit. one who romps; (usu. in pi.) a child’s garb for 
key novel), a novel about real people under play(aisoromp'er-suit', and later bus'ter-suit').— 
disguised names; roman k thise (nd les), a novel adv. romp'ingly.— adj. romp'ish.— adv. romp'- 
that sets out to demonstrate a thesis or pro- ishly.—n. romp'ishness. [ramp.j 
position; roman fleuve (yfarv; lit. river itove/), roncador,roitg-A;a-</d'r',-(fdr',n.anameforvarious 
a novel in a series of self-contained narratives American fishes, esp. of the maigre family, 
telling the story of a family or other social from the sounds they emit. [Sp., snorer.] 
group over successive generations.—Also saga rondachc, ron-dash’, -dash, n. a buckler. [Fr.] 
novel. [Fr.] rondavel, ron-dav'at, ran', n. in S. Africa, a round 

Romance, rd-moiu', n. a general name for the ver- hut. usu. with grass roof: a more sophisticated 
naculars that developed out of popular Latin— building of similar shape, used c.g. as guest 
French, Provencal, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, house. [Afrik. rondawel.] 

Rumanian, Romansch, with their various dia- ronde, rond, n. a script printing-type. [Fr., round 
lects.—Also ad}. — n. romance', a tale of chivalry, (fern.).] 

orig. one in verse, written in one of these rondeau, ron'dd, rH-do, n. a form of poem char- 
vernaculars; any fictitious and wonderful tale: acterised by closely-knit rhymes and a refrain, 
a fictitious narrative in prose or verse which and, as defined in the 17th century, consisting of 

g asses beyond the limits of ordinary life: a thirteen lines, divided into three unequal strophes, 
panish historical ballad: romantic fiction as a not including the burden (repeating the first few 
literary genre: a romantic occurrence or series words) after the eighth and thirteenth lines— 
of occurrences: a love afiair, (journalistically) brought into vogue by Swinburne: a rondo 
esp. any affair involving a marriage between (mus.): — pi. ron'deaux (-doz). — ns. ron'del, a 
different social classes; romantic atmosphere verse-form of thirteen or fourteen lines on two 
or feeling: a leaning towards the romantic: an rhymes, the seventh and thirteenth being 
imaginative lie; romanticism: a composition of identical with the first, and the eighth and (if 
romantic character (mus.). — v.i. to write or tell present) the fourteenth with the second: a 
romances: to talk extravagantly or with an circular part or ornament in jewellery: a circular 
infiision of fiction: to lie: to build castles in the badge; rondino (-de'nd; It. dim.), a short rondo: 
air.— n. roman'cer.— adf. roman'cical ’(Lamb), —pi. rondi'nos; ron'do (It., from Fr.), a musical 
dealing with romance.—if. and adl- roman'eing. composition whose principal subject recurs in the 
[O.Fr. romanz —(hypothetical) L.L. rdmdnici same key in alternation with other subjects, often 
(adv.), in (popular) Roman language.] the last movement of a sonata:— pi. ron'doe; 

Romaoeoqae, rS~m»m-esk’, adf. of the transition rondolet'to, a short rondo. [Fr. rondeau, earlier 
from Roman to Gothic architecture, character- ronde! — rond, round.] 

ised by round arches and vaults.—it. the Roman- rondure, rond'ysr, a Shakespearian form of round- 
esque style, art, or architecture. [Fr.] ure. 

Romansch, Romansh, R(o)umaasch, Rumonsch, rone, roan, rhone, rSn, (Seal.) n. a roof-gutter. 
rd-, roo-mansh', -mdnsh', -monsh', n. and adf. [Origin unknown.] 

Rhaeto-Romanic: sometimes confined to the Roneo, rd'ni-d, n. a duplicating machine.— v.t. 
Upper Rhine dialects. [Romansch.] ro'nco, to produce copies of by duplicating 

romantic, rd-man’tik, ad/, pertaining to, of the machine. [Trademark.] 
nature of, inclining towards, or savouring of. rong, rang (Spens.), pa.i. of ring, 
romance: fictitious: extravagant, wild: fantastic, ronne, ronning (Spens.). Same as run (ittfin. and 
—ad}, roman'tied.— n. romanticid'ity.— adv. pa.p.), running, 
roman'tically.— n. romanticiaition, -x-..— v.t. ront, ronte (Spens.). Same as runt. 

roman'ticisc,-ixe(-/i-5»), to make seem romantic. rSntgen, roentgen, mnt'ysn, rent', ront', runt', 
— vJ. to have or express romantic ideas.— ns. also -gen, (sometimes cap.), ad}, of the German 
roman'ticism (-sixm), romantic quality, feeling, physicist Konrad von Rdntgen (184S-1923), 
tendency, principla, or spirit: roman'ticist.— discoverer of the rdntgen rays, or X-rays (see 
Romantic Revival, the late 18th-century and X).— n. the international unit of dose of X-rays 
early 19th-century revolt against classicism or or gamma rays, defined in terms of the ionisation 
J9te,JBr; ml, hAr (her); ndne; mSte, JUr; m&te; mSSn,fdbt: dken (then) 
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it produces in air under stated conditions.— 
r./. rSnt'genise, -ize, to treat by rdntgen rays.— 
as. rSat'geaogranit a photograph made with 
these rays; rdntgmg'raphy. photography by 
these rays: rdntgenorogy, the study of the rays; 
rtetgenos'copy, observation by means of them; 
rdatgeaother'apy, treatment of disease by means 
of them. 

Tonyon, runnion, run'yan, (Shak.) a. a term of re¬ 
proach to a woman. [Some connect with Fr. 
rugae, mange.] 

rood, rdSd, a. Christ’s cross: a cross or crucifix, 
esp. at the entrance to a church chancei: a 
rod, pole, or perch, linear or square (with 
variations in value; locally): the fourth part of 
an acre, or forty square poles.—rood'-beam, a 
beam for suimorting the rood; Rood Day (Holy- 
rood Day, Rood'mas Day), the feast of the 
Exaltation (14th September) or of the Invention 
(3rd May) of the Cross; rood'-loft, a gallery 
over the rood-screen; rood'-screen, an orna¬ 
mental partition separating choir from nave; 
rood'-steeple, -tower, that over the crossing of a 
church: rood'-tree (obs.), Christ’s cross. [O.E. 
rod, g^iows, cross.] 

roof, roof, n. the top covering of a building or 
vehicle: a ceiling: the overhead surface, struct¬ 
ure, or stratum of a vault, arch, cave, excavation, 
etc.: the upper covering Of the mouth (the 
palate) or of any cavity: a dwelling: a culmina¬ 
tion: a high or highest plateau (as the roof of 
the world, the Pamir): an upper limit: an 
aeroplane’s ceiling or limiting height:— pi. 
roofs.—v.r. to cover with a roof: to shelter.— 
a<H. roofed.—ns. roof'er, one who makes or 
mends roofs: a roof-board: a letter of thanks 
for hospitality (coll.); toof'ing, covering with 
a roof: materials for a roof: the roof itself: 
shelter.— adi- for roofing.— adl-i. roof'less; roof'- 
like; roof'y, having a roof or roofs.—roof'board, 
a board lying under slates or tiles; roof'-garden, 
a garden on a flat roof; roof'-guard, a device to 
prevent snow from sliding off a roof; roof'-plate, 
a wall-plate that receives the lower ends of the 
rafters of a roof; roof'-tree, the ridge-pole: the 
roof. [O.E. hrdf; Hu. roef.] 
rooioek, ro'i~nek, n. an Afrikaans nickname for an 
Englishman. [Afrikaans, red neck—Du. rood, 
nek, from his complexion.] 
rook, rdbk, n. a gregarious species of crow: a 
sharper: a simpleton (obs.). — v.t. to fleece.—n. 
rook'ery, a breeding-place of rooks in a group of 
trees: a breeding-place of penguins, or seals, etc.: 
a crowded cluster of mean tenements: an evil 
resort: a disturbance (slang or dial.). — adis. 
rook'iah; rook'y (Shak.), abounding in rooks: 
or poss. black, murky (see roky). [O.E. hrdc.] 
rook, rdbk, n. a castle in chess. [O.Fr. roc —Pers. 
rukh.) 

rook, rdbk (Shak.). Same as ruck (2).. 
rookie, rooky, rdbk’l, (slang) n. a raw beginner: a 
callow recruit. [App. from recruit.] 
room, rdbm, rdbm, n. space: necessary or available 
space: space unoccupied: opportunity, scope, 
or occasion: stead: a particular place: an 
assigned place, as in a theatre (obs.) : a seat (B.): 
appointment, office: a holding of land (obs.): a 
compartment: a chamber: a cottage sitting- 
room: company in a room.— v.t. and v.l. 
(chiefly U.S.) to lodge: to share a room or 
rooms (with with). — adf. roomed, havii^ rooms. 
— ns. room'er (U.S.), a lodger, usu. taking meals 
elsewhere; room'fid, as much or as many as a 
room will hold:— pi. room'full.— adv. room'Uy. 
— n. room'iness.— adis. room'some, roomy; 
room'y, having ample room: wide: spacious.— 
room'-fellow, one who shares a room; room'ing- 
house (U.S.), a house with furnished rooms to 
let; room'-mate, a fellow-lodger (l/.S.): one 
who shares a room.— a^. room'-riddcn, confined 
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to one’s room. [O.E. rUm; Ger. raum, Du. 
ruim]. 

roon, rdbn, rund, rurid), rdbidd), (Scot.) n. a list or 
selvage; a strip or thread of cloth.—Also (Galt) 
royne (roin). [Origin obscure.] 
roop, r^p, v.l. (Scot.) to make a hoarse sound.— n. 
a hoarse sound: hoarseness.— adis. roop'it, 
roop'y, (Scot.) hoarse. [Variant of roup.] 
loose, rooz, (Scot.) rUs, (dial.) v.t. to praise. [M.E. 
rosen —O.N. hrosa, to praise.] 
roost, roost, n. a perch or place for a sleeping bird: 
a henhouse; a sleeping-place; bed: a set of 
fowls resting together: a loft or garret or its roof 
(Scot,). — v.i. to settle or sleep on a roost or 
perch: to perch; to go to rest for the night.— 
n. roost'er, a domestic cock.—come home to 
roost, to recoil upon oneself: to return to a place 
(usu. after travel) in order to settle down; rule 
the roc«t (see roast). [O.E. hrdsi; Du. roe.n.] 
roost, roost, (Orkney and Shetland) n. a tidal race. 
[O.N. rdst.] 

root, root, n. ordinarily and popularly, the under¬ 
ground part of a plant, esp. when edible: that 
part of a higher plant which never bears leaves or 
reproductive organs, ordinarily underground 
and descending, and serving to absorb salts in 
solution, but often above-ground, often arising 
from other parts, often serving other functions, 
though morphologically comparable (bot.): the 
source, cause, basis, foundation, occasion of 
anything, as an ancestor, an element from which 
words are derived: an embedded or basal part, 
as of a tooth, a hair, a dam: a growing plant 
with its root: the factor of a quantity which, 
taken so many times, produces that quantity 
(math.): any value of the unknown quantity for 
which an equation is true (math.): the funda¬ 
mental note on which a chord is built (mus.). — 
v.i. to fix the root: to be firmly established.: to 
develop a root.— v.t. to plant in the earth: to im¬ 
plant deeply: to fix by the root: to uproot (usu. 
with up): to remove entirely by uprooting, clear 
away, eradicate, extirpate (usu. with out). — n. 
root'age, the act of striking root: state of being 
rooted: roothold; root-system.— ad/, root'ed, 
having roots: fixed by roots or as by roots: 
firmly established.— adv. root'edly.— ns. root'- 
edness; root'er.— ad/, root'less.— n. root'let.— 
adf root'y, abounding in, consisting of, or like 
roots: rank.— adj. and adv. root'-and-branch', 
without leaving any part.—root'-beer, a drink 
made from roots of dandelion, sassafras, etc.— 
adJ. root'-bound, rooted to the ground (Milt.): 
potbound.—root'-cap, a sheath of cells at the tip 
of a root; root'-cause, fundamental cause; root'- 
climber, a plant that climbs by means of roots, 
as ivy; root'-crop, a crop of esculent roots: 
root'-eater.— adis. root'-fallen, fallen, by roots 
giving way; root'-fast, firmly rooted.—root'- 
hair, a fine tubular outgrowth from a cell by 
which a young root absorbs water; root'hold, 
maintenance of position by roots; a footing; 
root'-house, a summer-house built of roots; a 
storehouse for potatoes, etc.; root'-knot, an 
enlargement of a root caused by a nematode; 
root'-par'asite, a plant parasitic on a root; 
root'-pressure, an upward forcing of sap, 
shown by the bleeding of plknts.— v.l. root'- 
prune, to prune the roots of.—^root'-pruning; 
root'-rubb'er, rubber got from the roots of 
certain African apocynaceous plants; root'- 
steath, the sheath of the root of an orchid, 
a hair, a feather, etc.; root'stock, rhizome, 
esp. if short, thick, and more or less erect (bot.): 
a source, ancestral form; root'-ays'tern; root'- 
tu'bercle, a swelling on a root, inhabited by 
symbiotic bacteria.—strike, take, root, to root, 
to become established. [Late O.E. rdt —O.N. 
rdt; Dan. rod; Goth, waurts, O.E. wyrt.} 
root, earlier wroot, root, v.t. to turn up with the 
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snout.— V.I. to grub: poke about.—n. root'er.— 

R. and adj. root'ing.—v.r. and v,i. root'le« to 
grub. [O.E. wrdtan — wrdt, a^ snout; see also 
rout (3).] 

root, root, {U.S.) v.l. to shout, to applaud, en¬ 
courage a contestant.—n. root'er. [Prob. from 
rout (4).] 

rooty, rdoi't, {mil. slang) n. bread. [Urdu roti, 
loaf.} 

rope, rop, n. a stout twist of fibre, wire, etc., tech¬ 
nically over 1 in. round: a string of pearls, 
onions, etc.: a glutinous stringy formation: a 
local lineal measure, 20 feet: a climbing party 
roped together.— v.t. to fasten, bind, enclose, 
mark off, or {U.S. and Austr.) catch with a rope: 
to hold back to avoid winning {horse-racing). — 
V./. to form into a rope.— atfis. rop(e)'able 
{Austr.), of cattle or horses, wild, unmanageable: 
verv angry; roped {rdpt). — ns. rd'per, a rope- 
maker: one who ropes a horse: a decoy (also 
r5'per-in'); rSp'ery, ropework: knavery.— adv. 
r&p'ily.—R. rdp'iness.— n. and adj- rSp'ing.— 
adJ. rS'py, stringy: glutinous: wrinkled like 
loops of rope: bad of its kind {slang). —rope'- 
dance, a tight-rope performance; rope'-danc'er; 
rope'-drilling, boring by a drill worked by a rope; 
rope'-house, a storehouse for ropes: a house 
where salt is crystallised from brine trickling 
along ropes; rope'-ladder, a ladder of ropes; 
Tope'-niachine; rope'-maker; rope'-making.— 
ad/, rope'-ripe, deserving to be hanged.— v.t. 
rope’s-end', to beat with a rope’s end.— adJ. 
rope'-soled, having a sole of rope.—rope'-stitch, 
work in stitches laid diagonally side by side; 
rope'-trick, a disappearing trick with a rope: 
poss. a rhetorical figure, or, acc. to some, a trick 
deserving the gallows {Shak.) ; rope'-walk, a long 
narrow shed or alley for rope-spinning; rope'- 
walker, a tight-rope performer; rope'way, a 
means of transmission by ropes; rope'work, a 
rope-walk or rope factop': a system of ropes; 
rope'-yarn, yarn for making ropes, or got by un¬ 
twisting ropes; rop'ing-down', abseiling.—give 
one rope (to hang oneself), to allow a person 
full scope to defeat his own ends; know the 
ropes (see know); on the high ropes, elated: 
arrogant; rope in, bring in, enlist (esp. one who 
has some reluctance); rope’s end, the end of a 
rope used for flogging; ropes of sand, a bond 
with no cohesion. [O.E. rap; O.N. reip, Cer. 
reif.] 

Roquefort, rok'fSr, n. a cheese orig. made (of ewe's 
milk) at Roquefort in France, 
roquelaure, rok‘»-l5r, -Ur, n. a man's short cloak 
worn in the 18th and early 19th century. (Fr., 
after the Due de Roquelaure (16S6-I738).] 
roquet, rO'ka, n. in croquet, a stroke by which the 
player's ball strikes an opponent’s.— v.t. to strike 
by a roquet.— v.l. to play a roquet.— r. roque 
{rdk), an American game, a modification of 
croquet. [Prob. formed from croquet.] 
rore, rdr, rdr, an obs. spellitm {Shak.) of roar 
(tumult). 

roric, rd'rlk, ro', rorid, ro'rid, rd', roral, ro'rot, rd', 
adfs. dewy. [L. rds, rdris, dew.} 
rorqual, rdr'kwol, n. any whale of the genus 
BaJaenoptera (finback). [Fr.,—Norw. rdyrkval, 
lit. red whale.]' 

Rorschach test, rdr'shak test, a test, designed to 
show intelligence, personality, and mental state, 
in which the subject interprets ink-blots of 
standard type. [Hermann Rorschach, Swiss 
psydtiatrist.] 

rorty, rdr'ti, {slang) adj. gay: rowdy.— ns. rort 
(Austr.), a racket; ror'ter (Austr.), a spiv. 
[Ety. dub.] 

rory, rorie. Same as rcMry. 

Rosa, rdz'a, roz'a, a. the rose genus, giving name 
to the family Rosft'ceae.—n. rosace {rd-zas', -zds*; 
Fr.; ,archit.)t a rosette: a rose-window.— adj. 

J3ie,/3r; mf, Uir (her); mine; mdle, 


rosaceous {rd-za’sh»s), of the rose family: rose¬ 
like.— ns. rosft'rian, a rose-fancier: rosi'iinm, a 
rose-garden; rosary (rd'zsr-i), a rose-garden or 
rose-bed (also ro'sery): a chaplet (obs.): a series 
of prayers: a string of beads used by Roman 
Catholics as a guide to devotions. [L. rdsa, 
rose: rosarium, rose-garden; rosaceus, roseus, 
rosy.] 

rosaker, ros-d'ksr, resalgar, res-al'gir, obs. 
variants of realgar. 

rosalia, rd-zd'lyd, (mus.) n. a series of repetitions 
of the same passage, each a tone higher. [Said to 
be from an Italian folksong, Rosalia cara mia.) 
rosaniline, rd-zan'i-lin, -len, -tin, n. a base derived 
from aniline, with red salts used in dyeing, [rose, 
aniline.] 

rosary. See Rosa, rose. 

rosa-Bolis, rd-zd-.\d'lis, (obs.) n. the sundew: a 
cordial, orig. flavoured with sundew juice, after¬ 
wards with various spices. [Orig. L. rds sdlis, 
dew of the sun, altered to rdsa, rose.] 
roBcid, ros'id, adj. dewv. [L. rdscidus — rds, dew.] 
Roscius, rosh'i-as, rds'ki-dbs, n. a famous Roman 
actor (d. 62 a.c.): hence, a great actor.— adj. 
Rosc'ian. [L. Roscius.) 
rose, pa.t. of rise. 

rose, rdz, n. the flower of any species of the genus 
Rosa—national emblem of England: shrub 
bearing it, mostly prickly, with white, yellow, 
pink, orange, or red flowers, numerous stamens 
and carpels, achenes enclosed in the receptacle: 
extended to various flowers or plants, some 
little like the true rose (see, e.g., under Christmas, 
guelder-rose, rock): a paragon; a rosette, esp. 
on a shoe: a rose-cut stone: a rose-window: a 
perforated nozzle: the typical colour of the 
rose—pink or light crimson: the pink glow of 
the cheeks in health: erysipelas.— adJ- of, for, 
or like the rose or roses: rose-coloured.—v.r. to 
make like a rose, in colour or scent.— adjs. 
rosea! (rd'zi-al), roselike; ro'seate {-zi-it, -zi-ut), 
rosy: rose-scented: of roses: unduly favour¬ 
able or sanguine; rosed, flushed . (Shak.): 
having a rose or roses; rose'less; rose'like.— ns. 
rS'sery, a rose-garden (cf. rosary); rosier 
{rd'zhar; Spens. rosiere, rd-zi-ar', -er’; Fr. 
rosier), a rose tree or bush.— adv. ro'sily.—n. 
rSsincss.— adJ- ro'sy, of or abounding in roses: 
roselike: rose-red; blooming: blushing; 

bright: hopeful: promising.— n. {old slang) 
wine.— v.t. and v.t. to redden.—rose'-apple, an 
E. Indian tree of the clove genus: its edible 
fruit; rose'-bay, the oleander (rose-bay laurel, 
rose-laurel): any rhododendron: a willow-herb 
(rose-bay willow-herb) common where woods 
have been felled or land cleared by fire (also 
fire-weed, q.v.); rose'-beetle, the rose-chafer: 
the rose-bug; rose'-bowl, an ornamental bowl 
for cut flowers; roso'-bud; rose'-bug, an 
American beetle that eats roses; rose'-bush; 
rose'-camp'ion, a garden species of campion 
{Lychnis coronaria); rose'-chafer, a bMtIe 
(Ceionia aurata) that eats roses.— adJ. rose'- 
cheeked.—rose'-colour, pink.— adj. rose'-col'- 
oured, pink: seeing or representing things in 
too favourable a light.—rose'-comb, a fowl’s 
low tubercled comb.— adJ. rose'-combed.— 
rose '-cross, a cross withinacircle: a Rosicrucian. 
— adJ. rose'-cut, cut in nearly hemispherical form, 
with flat base and many small farots rising to a 
low point above.—^rose'-di'amond, a rose-cut 
diamond; rose'-drop, a rose-flavoured sweet: a 
red eruption on the nose; rose'-el'der, the 
guelder-rose; rose'-en'gine, an apparatus for 
engine-turning; rose'-fish, the ber^lt; rose'- 
garden; rosc'-hip, the fruit of the rose.— adj. 
rose'-hued.—rose'-knot, a rosette of ribbon or 
the like; rose'-lau'ral, oleander; rose'-leaf, the 
leaf of a rose: usu. a rose-petal.— a^. rose'- 
lipped, having red lips.—roee'-mdrow, holly- 

fdr: mine; nwdn,fdi>t: dhen (then) 
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hock: hibiscus: nMe'<a6'Ue. an old English ros'ia^lant, •weed, SilpMum. — a4f- na'injr. 
gold coin with the figure of a rose.—roee'- [resin.] 

piak, rose-coloured: sentimental.—a. a pink Rosinante, Roziaante, rot-in-an'il, n. Don 
colour: a pink pigment.—fose'-qaartz, a rose- Quixote’s horse: a sorry nag. [Sp. Roelnante, 
coloured quartz; roae'-rash, roseola.—<M(f. explained as rodn antes, formerly a rouncy.} 
rose •red, red as a rose.—rose'^root, a stonecrop rosmariae, roe'na-rin, {Spens.) n. a walrus, or a 
{.Sedutji rosea) with rose-sranted root; rose - sea-monster supposed to lick dew off the rocks, 
t&'paz, a topaz coloured pink by heat; rose- [Dan. rormar, walrus; influenced by the follow- 
tree, a standard rose; rose'-wa'ter, water dis- ing'^rord.] 

Ulled from ros^leaves.—a<(|. sentimental: super- rosmarine, ros'ma-rin, -rea, a. rosemary [Spens.): 
nne.—'toae'-win'dow, rouqd window with tracery sea dew (Jonson). [See rosemary.] 
of radiating compartments: rose'wood, valuable Rosminian, ros-min'i-on, adj. of Antonio Rosminl- 
heav^ dark-coloured wood ofmany trees, notably Serbati (1797-1855), his philosophy, or the 
Brazilian and Indian species of Dalbergiu Institute of Charity founded by him.—Also a.— 
(Papitionaceae), said to smell of roses when a. Rosmin'ianism. *' 

fresh-cut; rose'wood-oil, oil Of rhodium— rosolio, roso^iot rd-rd'/yd, a. a sweet cordial made 
adjs. rB'sy-bos'omed; rd'sy-cheeked; rS'sy- with raisins (formerly, it is said, with sundew), 
rol'oured.—rosy cross, the emblem of the (It. rosolio—L. ros softs, dew of the sun.] 
Rosicrucians; rfl'sy-drop, rose-drop. — adfs. rosser. Variant spelling of rozzer. 
rd'sy-fiiig'ered, Homer’s favourite epithet (rhodo- rost, an old spelling of roast. 
daktylos) of the dawn; rd'sy-foot'ed.—rose of rostellum, ros-teVam, n. a little beak: a beaklike 
Jericho, a cruciferous plant {Anastatica hlero~ outgrowth from an orchid column: the forepart 
chuntica) of N. Africa and Syria, that curls in a of a tapeworm’s head. [L. rdsteUum, dim. of 
ball in drought: rose of Sharon, (Song of rostrum, beak.] 

Solomon) probably a narcissus: now appli^ to roster, ros'ter (or ros'), a, a list showing'order of 
a species of hibiscus: under the rose, in con- rotation, as for army duties: any roll of names 
fidence; Wars of the Roses, a disastrous dynastic (coll.). — v.t. to put in a roster. [Du. rooster, 
struggle in England (1455-85), between the orig. gridiron (from the ruled lines)— roosten, to 
Houses of Lancaster and York, from their roast.] 

emblems, the red and the white rose. [O.E. rostrum, ror'/ram, rds'/rdr>m, n. a beak: (properly 
rdse —L. rdsa, prob.—Or. rhddeS, a rose- in pi., ros'tra) a platform for public speaking 
bush, rhodon, rosq.] (from the Rostra in the Roman forum, adorned 

road, rd'zd, n. a pinkish table wine in making with the beaks of captured ships).—a<0s. ros'hral, 
which grape skins are removed early in fermenta- of or like a rostrum; ros'trhte, -d, beaked; 
tion. (Cf. red wine.) [Fr. lit., pink.] roetrocarinate (ros-trd-kar'in-ut; L. carina, keel), 

roseate, etc. See rose. beaked and keeled.— n. a supposed flint im- 

rosella, rd-zel'o, n. a handsome Australian para- plement with beak and keel. [L. rdsirum, 
keet, first observed at Rose Hill near Sydney, beak— rdd/re, rosum, to gnaw.] 

[For rosehtller.) rosuia, ros'B-h, n. a leaf-rosette.— ad!- ros'filate, 

rosellc, rozelie, rd-zet, n. an East Indian hibiscus, in a rosette. (L.L. dim. of L. rdsa, rose.] 
rosemary, roz'ms-rl, n. a small fragrant pungent rosy. See rose. 

Mediterranean labiate shrub (Rosmarinus). [L. rot, rot, v.f. to putrefy: to decay: tobecomecor- 
rdr Marinas, sea dew.] rupt: to suffer from wasting disease, esp. in 

rooeola, rd-zS'a-b, n. rose-coloured rash: German prison, or sheep-rot: to talk nonsense, to chaff 
measles. [Dim. from L. roseus, rosy.] (slang). —v.r. to cause to rot; to chaff (s/ang);— 

roaery. See Rosa, rose. pr.p. rott'ing; po.r. and pa.p. rott'ed.—n. decay: 

roeet, rosit, rozet, rozit, roz’it, (Scot.) n. rosin.— putrefaction: corruption: collapse: applied to 
v.t. to rosin—»a<(f. ros'ety (sometimes ros'etty), variousdiseasesofsheep, timber, etc.: worthless 

etc. [rosin.] or rotten stuff (slang): bosh (slang). — interj. 

Rosetta stone, rd-zet'a ston, a tablet, found near expressing contemptuous disagreement.—n. 

Rosetta in Egypt in 1799, which carried the rott'er, a thoroughly depraved or worthless 

same inscription in hieroglyphics and demotic person.—^rot'graas, soft grass, butterwort, 

script and also in Greek and thus enabled a pennywort, or other plant reputed to cause 

be^mning to be made in deciphering hierogly- sheep-rot; rot'-gut, bad liquor; lot'-atone. 

phics: any comparable first clue. rottenstone. [O.E. rotian, pa.p. rotodi cf. 

rosette, rd-zet', n. a knot of radiating loops of rotten.] 

ribbon or the like in concentric arrangement: a rota, rd'ta, n. a roster: a course, round, routine, 
close radiating group of leaves, usu. pressed to cycle, of duty, etc.: the Roman Catholic supreme 
the ground: a rose-shaped ornament (arcUt.): ecclesiastical tribunal: a round, a canon, a 
any structure, arrangement, or figure of similar rondo, or other composition with much repeti- 
shape: a curve whose polar equation is tion.—a<(f. *rfi'tal.— ns. rfi'taplanc, rotor^uuie; 

a sin m*: a disk, esp. of copper, formed by Rdtarian (-t&'ri-an), a member of a Romry 

throwing' water on molten metal: any of Club.—Also a<(f.—n. Rfit&’riaoism.— adi-zotsary 
several diseases of plants (also rosette disease), (rd'tar-i), turning like a wheel: of the nature of 
—a4f. rosett'ed. [Fr., dim. of rose.] rotation: working by rotation of a part: (cqp.) 

RMicrncian, roz' or rdz'i-kroo'sh(y)an, n. a of an international system of clubs with a whrol 

member of an alleged secret society whose as a badge, each member being of a diffierent 

memben made great pretensions to knowledge occupation.— n, rotary, a rotary apparatus: 

of the secrets of Nature transmutation of (cap.) a Rotary Ciub: (cap.) Rotarianism: a 

metais, elemental spirits, magical signatures, traffic roundabout.— ad!- rdtfit'aUc.— v.t. and 

etc.—affirmed to have been founded (1459) by v.i. rfitdte', to turn like a wheel: to put, take, 

Christian Rosenkreuz: a member of one or go, or succeed in rotation.— adl. rfi'tate, wheel- 

othw of various modern fhitanaities.—Also ^aped—with unhed petals in a plane with 

— H. Rosicni'cuuiism. [Prob, a Latinisation of almost no tube.—n. rotfi'tion, a turning round 

Rosenkreuz, rose cross, L. rdsa, rose, crux, cross.] like a wheel: succession in definite order, as of 

rosin, roz'in, n. a resin obtained, e.g. when crops: recurrent order.— adis. rotl'tional; rota- 

turpentine is propared from dead pine wood— tive (rd’ta-tlv). — n. rotfi'tor.— tuff, rotatory (rd'ta- 

also called oolopnony. — v.t. to rub with rosin: for-/; rd-tdt’ar-i), rotary. [L. rdta, a wheel, 

to add rosin to.—atg. loe'ined.— ns. ros'inate. a rotSre, Stum, to turn.] 

reainate; ros'in-oO, an oil distilled from rosin; rotch, rotche, rodi, rock, n. the little auk.—A|so 
Neutral vowqh in unaccented syliables: efa-msnf, tbs certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 
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rotch'ie. [Cf. Du. rotfe, petrel;- Fris. rotgles, pi. 
of rotgoes, brent-gooBe.] 

rote, rdt, n. mechanical memory, repetition, or per¬ 
formance without regard to the meaning.— v.t. 
iStuA. roate) to fix by rote (according to others, 
to root): to discourse by rote. [Origm obscure; 
L. rdta, a wheel, and O.Fr. rote, road, have been 
coitiectured.] 

rote, rdt, n. a mediaeval stringed instrument. 

g .Fr. rote, a fiddle, prob. through Cmc. from 
It.; W. crwih, Gael, cruit.] 
rote, rdt, (now U,S.) n. the roar of surf. [Ety. 
obscure.] 

roteaone, rd’tt~ndn, n. an insecticide prepared 
from derris ailll other plants. [Origin unknown.] 
rother, rodh’er, (jShak., emendation) n. an ox, cow. 
—roth'er-beaat. [O.E. hr^her, an ox, a cow; 
cf. Ger. pi. rittder, horned cattle.] 
rotifer, rdt’lj[-»r, n. a wheel-animalcule, or member 
of the Rotif'era, minute aquatic animals whose 
rings of waving cilia suggest a rotating wheel. [L. 
rdta, a whed, ferre, to carry.] 
rAtisaerie, rotisserie, rd'tls-ri, rd-tis-rd, n. a 
cooking apparatus incorporating a spit: a shop 
or restaurant in which meats are cooked by 
direct heat. [Fr., cookshop— rdtir, to roast.] 
rotl, rot’l, n. a variable Levantine weight. [Ar. 
rati.] 

rotograirii, rd'U-grUf, n. a photograph as of a 
manuscript, made directly by throwing a re¬ 
versed image on a roll of sensitive paper.—v.t. 
to photograph by this method. [L. rdta, a 
wheel, Gr. graphein, to write.] 
rotogravure, rd-td-gre-vur', n. a photogravure 
process using a rotary press: a print so produced. 
iL. rdta, a wheel, Fr. gravure, engraving.] 
rotolo, rd'td-ld, an Italian form of rod. 
rotor, rd’ter, n. a rotating part, esp. of a dynamo, 
motor, or turbine: a revolving cylinder for pro¬ 
pulsion of a ship: a revolving aerofoil.—^ro’tor- 
plane, a helicopter or autogyro; ro'tor-ship; 
ro'tor-station, an aerodrome designed specially 
for helicopters. [For rotator.] 
rotten, rot'n, ad}, putreted: decayinjg: affected 
by rot: corrupt: unsound; dismtegrating: 
deplorably bad (slang): miserably out of sorts 
(slang). — adv. rott'enly.—n. rott'enness.—^rotten 
borough, a borough that still (till 1832) sent 
mem^rs to parliament though it had few or no 
inhabitants; rott'enstone, a decomposed silicious 
limestone that has lost most of its calcareous 
matter, used for polishing metals.— v.t. to polish 
with rottenstone. [O.N. rotinn; cf. rot.] 
rotten, rattan, rot'n. Same as ratton. 
rotter, rotting, etc. See rot. 

Rottweiler, rot'vil-er, n. a large black German 
dog with smooth coat, used by drovers. [Rott- 
well, in S.W. Germany.) 

ratula, rot'S-b, n. the knee-pan: a radial piece of 
Aristotle’s lantern in sea-urchins. [L. rotula, 
dim. of rota, a wheel.] 

rotund, rd-tund', adi. round:' rounded: nearly 
spherical: convexly protuberant.— v.t. to round. 
—n. rotund'a, a round (esp. domed) building or 
hall.— adf. rotund'ate, rounded off: orbicular. 
— n. rotund'ity, roundness: a round mass.— adv. 
ratiHid'iy. [L. rotundas — rota, a wheel.] 
rotnrier, ro-tii-rya, n. a plebeian. [Fr., prob.— 
L.L. ruptHra, ground broken by the plough—L. 
rumpdre, ruptum, to break.] 
rouble. Same as ruble. 

roHGou, rSd-kSd', n. annatto. [Fr.,—^Tupi uruci.] 
rood, rdd'd, n. a profliiPite, ralu, debauchee. [A 
name given by Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France 1715-23, to his dissolute 
companions—Fr. roui, broken on the wheel— 
pa.p. of rmer—roue —L. rota, a wheel.] 

Rowm cross, rd9-d kros, a cross in fretwork as a 
brooch or poidant IRouen in France.] 

Muje, rSMi, ji. a mixture of safflower and talc, or 


other powder used to redden the face: a polish¬ 
ing powder of hydrated ferric oxide.— v.t. to 
colour with rouge.— v.i. to use rouge: to blush. 
—^Rouge Croix (krwS), Rouge Dragm, two of 
the pursuivants of the Heralds’ College; rouge- 
et-noir (roosh-d-nwHr), a gambling card-game 
played on a table with two red and two black 
diamond marks on which stakes are laid.—Also 
trente-et-quarante. [Fr. rouge —L. rubeus, red.] 
rouge, rddj, (Eton) n. a scrimmage: a touch¬ 
down in football. [Origin unknown.] 
rough, ruf, adl. uneven: rugged: unborn; un¬ 
shaven: unpolished: harsh: crude; unelabor¬ 
ated: without attention to minute correctness: 
unbroken (as a horse): coarse: rude: unrefined: 
ungentle: turbulent: aspirate: astringrat.— adv, 
roughly: with roughness or risk of discomfort. 
— n. rough state: that which is rough: rough 
ground, esp. uncut grass, etc., beside a golf 
fairwasr: a piece inserted in a horse’s shoe to 
keep turn from slipping: a hooligan, a rowdy: 
a crude preliminary sketch, etc.—v.(. to make 
rough: to ruffle: to roughen the shoes of: to 
shape rougffly: to treat roughly.— n. rough'age, 
refuse of grain or crops: bran, fibre, etc., in food: 
coarse food that promotes intestinal movement, 
-^v./.. rough'en, to make rough.— v.l. to become 
roujgh.— ns. roufh'er, one who performs pre¬ 
liminary operations; rough'ie (Scott), a dry 
bough, esp. one used as a torch.—oc^. rough'ish. 
—ajy. roui^'ly.— ns. rough'ness, the quality of 
being rough: a rough place: roughage (U.S.): 
rough'y (same as Tou^i9).yad}s. rough'-and- 
read'y, ready to hand or easily improvi^, and 
serving the purpose well enough: willing and 
moderately efficient: rough'-and-tum'bla, hap¬ 
hazard and scrambling.—Also adv. — n. a scuffle: 
haphazard struggling.—v.t. rough'cast, to shape 
roughly: to cover with roughcast.— n. plaster 
mixed with small stones, us^ to coat walls.— 
adl- coated with roughcast.— ad}, rough'-coat'ed. 
—vr.t. rough'-draft, -draw, to draft roughly; 
rough'-dry, to di^ without smoothing.— 
rou^'-foot'ed, with feathered feet; rough'- 
grained, coarse-grained.— vs.t. rough'-grind', to 
grind rpughly; rough'-hew' (Shak.), to hew to 
the first appearance of form.—^rou^'-hew'ar.— 
adl. rough'-hewn.—trough'-hound, a small species 
of dogfish: rough'-house, (U.S.‘, also rough 
house) a disturbance: a brawl.—v.f. to brawl: 
to make a disturbance.— v.t. to maltreat— 
rough iustice, approximate justice, hastily 
assessed and cqrri^ out.— ad}, rough'-legged, 
with feathered or hairy legs.—rou|[h'-neck (U.S. 
slang), an unmannerly lout: a hooligan or tough. 
— adi. rough'-per'fect, nearly perfect in the 
memorising of a part.—rough'-nder, a rider of 
untrained horses: a horse-breaker: an army 
riding-master’s assistant: an irre^lar cavalry¬ 
man.— adl. rottgh'-shod, provided with roughen^ 
horse-shoes.—rou^ footing, shooting over 
moorland (mainly grouse).— ad}, rough'-spoken, 
rough in speech.—rough'-string, an intermediate 
support for the steps of a wooden stairway: 
rough'-stuff, coarse paint laid on after the 
priming, andbeforethefinish: violent behaviour. 
— ad}, rough'-wrought, shaped out or done 
roughly, or in a pi^iminary way.—cut up 
rough (see cut); ride rough-shod over, to set at 
nought, domineer over without consideration; 
rouw in, to sketch in roughly; rough it, to take 
whatever hardships come; rough oo, hard luck 
for: pressing hard upon; rough out, to shape 
out roughly: sleep rough, to sleep out-of-doors. 
[O.E. ruh, rough; Ger. raunch, rauh, Du. ruig.] 
rourtt, rdt, an obs. pa.t. of reck, 
rout, roule, obs. forms of roll, 
roulade, r^l&d, (mus.) n. melodic embellishment: 
a run, turn, etc., sung to one syllable. [Fr.] 
rouleau, rdd-ld', n. a roll or coil: a cylindrical pile 
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or column of coins, blood eorpuscte^ or other 
disks:— ^/. rouleaus, rouleaux {-ISz'). iFr.] 
nulatte, rSol~et\ n. a little roller: a game of 
chance in which a ball rolls from a rotating 
disk into one or other of a set of compartments 
answering to those on which the players place 
their stakes: a tool with a toothed disk for 
engraving rows of dots, for perforating paper, 
etc.: a cylinder for curling hair or wigs: the 
locus of a point carried by a curve rolling upon 
a fixed curve (geom.). [Fr.) 
roum, rddm, an old spelling of room.— n. roum'ing 
(see souming and rouming, under soum). 
Roumanian. Same as Rumanian. 

Roumansch. Same as Romansch. 
rounce, rowns, n. in a hand printing-press, the 
apparatus, or its handle, for moving the carriage. 
[Du. rouse.] 

rounceval, rown'sl-vl, n. a giant {obs.): a great 
bouncing woman (o6s.): a marrow-fat pea.— 
atO- gigantic. [Poss. Roncesvalks, in the 
Pyrenees.] 

rouncy, rown'st, (jarch.) n. a riding-horse: a nag. 
[O.Fr. ronci.] 

round, rownd, (arch.) v.t. to whisper: to whisper 
to.—v.i. to whisper. (O.E. rOnian, to whisper; 
cf. rune.] 

round, rownd, atO. having a curved outline or sur¬ 
face: approaching a circular, globular, or cylin¬ 
drical form: in a course returning upon itself: 
enveloping: with horizontal swing: plump; pro¬ 
nounced with lips contracted to a circle: smooth 
and full-sounding: sonorous: well finished-off: 
periodic, as a sentence: approximate, without 
regarding minor denominations: full: not in¬ 
considerable in amount: plain-spoken: candid: 
honest: unsparing: without mincing: vigorous: 
unqualified.— adv. about: on all sides: every 
way; in a ring: in a curve: in rotation; from 
one to another successively: indirectly: circuit¬ 
ously: towards the opposite quarter: roundly 
iShak.): in the neighbourhood.— prep, about: 
around: on every side of: all over: to every side 
of in succession: past, beyond.— n, a round thing 
or part: a ring, circumference, circle, or glo^, 
esp. the earth or the sky: a ladder rung dr similar 
rounded connecting part: a slice of toast; a cut 
of beef across the thigh-bone: a brewer’s vessel 
for beer during fermentation: a projecting 
comer-turret (not necessarily round in shape): a 
carving in the round: a coil: a bend: a circuit: 
a course returning upon itself: a dance in a ring, 
or its tune: a canon sung in unison: a cycle or 
recurring series of events or doings: a complete 
revolution or rotation: an accustomed walk: a 
prescribed circuit: a complete series of holes 
in golf: scope: routine: a volley, as of firearms 
or applause: ammunition of one shot: a succes¬ 
sive or simultaneous action of each member of a 
company or player in a game: a portion dealt 
around to each: a bout, as in boxing: a defined 
sta^e in a competition: roundness: the con¬ 
dition of being visible from all sides, not merely 
in relief isculp .).— v,t. to make round: to 
surround: to go round: to turn round: to 
finish off: to give finish to.— v.i. to become 
round: to go round; to go the rounds.— a4}. 
round'id, (of a sound) round: finished, com¬ 
plete, developed to perfection.— ns. round'edness; 
rouad'er, one who or that whkh rounds: 
a thing that is round (see also roundure): one who 
goes the round: a complete circuit in rounders: 
(in p/.) a bat-and-ball game in which players run 
from station to station.—n. and roimid'ing.— 
adU. round'isli.— adv. round'fy.— n. ronnd'ness.— 
(MO.roand'aboat,circuitous: indirect: cutevenly, 
without tails or train: phimp. — n, a merry-go- 
round: a place where traffic circulates in one 
direction: a devious way: a round earthwork: 
a round dance: a short jacket {U.S.). —v.i. to go 
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round and round.— (facet.') roundaboutft'tioB, 
ronndabootil'ity.— advs. roundabont'edlya round'- 
aboutly. — round'abontness. — aeOs. round'arcb. 
-ed, having semicircular arches; round'-ann, 
with nearly horizontal swing of the arm; 
round'-backed.—^round dance, a dance in a ring; 
a dance in which couples revolve about each 
other.— adls. round'-eared; roimd'-eyed; round'- 
faced.—^round'-fish, any fish otiwr than a flat 
fish; the carp; an American whitefish; round 
game, a game, esp. a card-game, in which each 
plays for his own hand; roand'band, a style of 
penmanship in which the letters are well rounded 
and free; Round'head, a Puritan (from the close- 
cut hair).— arff- round'-diead'ed, puritanical: hav¬ 
ing a round head, top or end; brachycephalie. 
—round'-house, a lock-up (ofis.): a cabin on the 
after part of the quarter-deck: an engine-house 
with a turntable (U.S.). — a4i- round'-leaved.— 
round'-mouth, a cyclostome.— aeUs. round'- 
fflouthed; round'-nosed.—round robin (Robin), 
a paper with signatures in a circle, that no one 
may seem to be a ringleader.—ad/, round'- 
shoul'dered, with shoulders bending forward 
from the back.—^rounds'man, one who goes 
round, esp. one sent by a shopkeeper to take 
orders and deliver goods: a policeman who 
acts as inspector (U.S.). — adJ. round'-ta'blo, 
meeting on equal terms, like the inner circle of 
King Arthur's knights, who sat at a round 
table.—round tower, a tall tapering tower of 
circular section, of early Christian origin, 
common in Ireland; round'-trip, a trip to a place 
and back again.— ad). (U.S.) return.—round'- 
top, a mast-head platform; round'-up, a driving 
together, as of all the cattle on a ranch, a set of 
persons wanted by the police, etc.— adj- round'- 
winged.—round'-worm, a threadworm or nema¬ 
tode, a member of the Nematoda, unsegmented 
animals with long rounded body, mostly para- 
sitlc.'^ring, come, round (see bring, come); 
get round to, to have the time or inclination 
to do (something) after delay; in round numbers, 
roughly, approximately; in the round, capable 
of being viewed from all sides, not merely in 
relief: taking everything into consideration: 
with all features, etc., fully displayed; round 
about, an emphatic form of round: the other way 
about: about; round off, to finish off neatly; 
round on, to turn on, assail in speech; round out, 
to fill out to roundness; round the bend (see 
bend); round the clock, for twenty-four hours 
on end; round to, to turn the head of a ship 
to the wind; round up, to ride round and collect: 
to gather in (wanted persons). [O.Fr. rund 
(Fr. rood) —L. rotundas — rdta, a wheel.] 
roundel, rown'di, n. anything circular: a circle: 
a disk: a ladder rung: a ring-dance, a rondel: a 
round turret.— ns. roun'delay, a song with a re¬ 
frain: a diuice in a ring; roun'die, a roundel: 
round'iet (-at), a little circle or disk; rown'dell 
(Spens.), a bubble. [O.Fr. rondel, -le, rondelet, 
dims, of rood, round.] 

roundure, rownd'yar (Shak. round'er, rond'ure). 
It. roundness: a round form or space: a circle, 
circuit: a globe. [Fi.rondeur —roiid, round.] 
roup, rowp, (Scot.) n. sale by auction.— v.t. to sell 
by auction.—rouping'-wife, a woman who con¬ 
ducts or buys at auctions. [Scand.] 
roup, roop. If. an infectious disease of the respira¬ 
tory passages of poultry: hoarseness (Scot .).— 
adjs. roup'it (Seal.): roup'y. [Perh. imit.] 
rouse, rows, v.t. to shake the feathers of (orig. 
refl.\ obs.y. to ruffle, set up (obs.)-. to start, as 
from cover or lair: to stir up: to awaken: to 
disturb (rare)-, to excite: to put in action: 
to haul in (as a cable).— v.t. to shake oneself 
(obs.): to rise from cover (rare): to stand 
erect (of hair; Shak.): to awake: to be excited 
to action.— K. a shake of the feathers, body, etc. 
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(oti.): reveille.— ae(/. roui'ant (her.), rising as a 
bird.— ns. rouM'about (Austr.), an odd man on a 
station; rousa'ment (U.S.), religious excitement; 
rous'er, one who, or that which, rouses; any¬ 
thing astonishing.— ad}, rous'ing, awakening: 
stirring: vigorously active: great: violent.— 
adv. rous'ingly.— v.t. roust, to stir up: to rout 
out.— V./. to move energetically.— ns. roust'- 
about, a wharf labourer (U.S.): one who does 
odd job5((/.;S.): a roustabout (U.S. and Ausir.); 
roust'er, a roustabout.—rouse on (Austr.), to 
reprove. [Origin obscure.] 
rouse, rows, (arch.) n. a carousal: a bumper. 
[Prob. from carouse; poss. Scand. rus, drunken¬ 
ness.] 

roussette, rdo-str', n. a fruit-bat: a dogfish. [Fr.] 
roust, roustabout, rouster. See rouse (I). 
rout, roH>r, n. a tumultuous crowd; a rabble: a 
pack, herd, or flock: a large party: a fashionable 
evening assembly: a defeated body: an utter 
defeat: disorderly flight: disturbance: brawl: 
riot: clamour: a fuss.—v.i. to behave riotously. 
—v.f. to defeat utterly: to put to disorderly 
flight.—R. rout'ing, going to receptions.— adj. 
rout'ous.— adv. rout'ously.—rout'-cake, a rich 
sweet cake for receptions (Thackeray)-, rout'- 
seat, a bench hired out for routs. [O.Fr. 
route, from the pa.p. of L. rumpire, ruptum, to 
break.] 

rout, rowt, v.i. to snore. [O.E. hrSlan.] 
rout, rowt, v.t, to grub up, as a pig: to scoop out: 
to turn up: to turn out, fetch out: to rummage 
out: to bring to light.—v.i. to grub: to poke 
about.— n. rout'er. [An irreg. variant of root(2).] 
rout, rowt, (dial.) v.i. and v.t. to roar. [O.N. 
rauta.] 

route, root (formerly, and still in the army, rowt), 
n. a way, course that is or may be traversed; 
marching orders.— v.t. to fix the route of; to 
send by a particular route.—routc'-march, a 
long march of troops in training; route'-step, an 
order of march in which soldiers are not re¬ 
quired to keep step.—route-proving flight, a 
flight of aeroplanes sent out to test the possibili¬ 
ties and advantages of variants of a new service. 
[Fr.,—L. rupta (via), broken (way); see rout (I).] 
routh, rowth, rowlh, (Scot.) it. abundance.— adJ. 
plentiful.— a^. routh'ie. [Origin obscure.) 
routine, roo-ten', n. regular, unvarying, or mech¬ 
anical course of action or round.— adj. keeping 
an unvarying round; forming part of a routine: 
the set series of movements gone through in a 
dancing, skating, or other performance.— ns. 
routineer'; routi'nism; routi'nist. [Fr.] 
roux, rSo, n. a thickening made of equal quantities 
of butter and flour cooked together. [Fr. (beurre) 
roux, brown (butter).] 

rove, rdv, v.t. to wander over or through: to dis¬ 
charge at random.—V./. to practise piracy; to 
aim, as in archery, at some casual mark; to 
wander about: to ramble:/ to change about 
inconstantly: to troll with live bait.— n. wander¬ 
ing: a mode of incomplete ploughing.—it. 
rS'ver, a pirate: a robber: a random or distant 
mark: an arrow for shooting at rovers: a 
wanderer: an inconstant person: a croquet ball 
or player ready to peg out: (formerly) member 
of a senior branch of (floy) Scout organisation 
(also rover scout).—n. and adj. rS'ving.— adv. 
rb'vingiy.— atO- rove'-over, (of a kind of verse 
in sprung rhyuim) having an extra syllable at the 
end of one line, which forms a foot with the 
[teginning of the next line.—at rovers, at a 
dmnt mark: at random: conjecture lly. 
[Partly at least firom Du. rooven, to rob, roofer, 
robber— roof, plunder; perh. partly from a 
Midland form of obs. Morthern English rave, 
to wander.] 

rovoi r9v, v.t. to twist slightly in preparation for 
spiling.'— n. a roved sliver.— ns. rfl'ver, a 
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machine for roving: one who attends it; r6'- 
ving, the process of giving the first twist to yam: 
rove. [Origin obscure.] 
rove, rSv, pa.t. and pa.p, of reeve, 
rove-beetle, rdv'-bi'tl. n. the devil’s coach-horse, 
or other beetle of the family Staphylinidae. 
[Cf. Du. roof-kever, lit. reif chafer— roof, 
robbery.) 

row, rd, n. a line or rank of persons or things, as 
seats, houses, turnips: a sdHea,m line, or in 
ordered succe.ssion: often in streefemames, of a 
single or double line of houses.—m. (rare) to 
set in or with a row or rows.—a Ibrd row to 
hoe, a destiny fraught with hardshi;n in a row, 
in unbroken sequence; tweIvc-tone.Vnote, row 
(see twelve, serial). [O.E. raw, ((er. reihe, 
Du. rIJ.] 

row, rd, v.t. to propel with an oar: to transport by 
rowing: to achieve, rendef, perform, effect, com¬ 
pete in, by use of oars; to use, as an oar.— v.i. to 
work with the oar: to be moved by oars.--ff. an 
act or spell of rowing; a journey in a rowing- 
boat.— adj. row'able, capable of being rowed or 
rowed on.—«. row'er.—row'-barge; row'boat 
(U.S.); row'ing-boat; row'-port, a small square 
hole for an oar in a vessel's side. [O.E. rdwan.] 
row, row, n. a noisy squabble: a brawl: a din, 
hubbub: a chiding or rating.— v.t. (obs.) to rag: 
to rate.— v.i. to make a disturbance. [A late 
18th-century word, poss. a back-formation from 
rouse (2).] 

row, row, n. and vb. a l^ots form of roll. ' 

row, row, an obs. or dial, form of rough, 
rowan, row'an, also rd'an, n. the mountain-ash 
(Sorbus, or Pyrus, aucuparia), a tree of the rose 
family with pinnate leaves; its small red berry¬ 
like fruit.—row'an-berry; row'an-trec. [Cf. 
Norw. raun, Sw. rdnn.] 

row-dow(-dow), row'~dow'(-dow'), n. the sound of 
a drum.— n. rowdedow', rowdydow', hubbub. 
— adj. row'dy-dow'dy, uproarious. [Echoic.] 
rowdy, row'di, n. orig. a lawless American back¬ 
woodsman: a noisy, turbulent person.—Also 
adj. — adv. row’dily.— n. row'diness.— adj. row'- 
dyish.— n. row'dyism. (Origin unknown.] 
rowdy, row'di, (obs. slang) n. money, 
rowel, row'al, n. a little spiked wheel on a spur: 
the rowel-head: a knob, ring, or di.sk on a 
horse’s bit: a disk used as a seton for animals.— 
v.t. to prick with the rowel;— pr.p. row'elling; 
pa.t. and pa.p. row'elled.—row'cl-head, the axis 
of a rowel; row'el-spur, a spur with a rowel. 
[Fr. rouelle —L.L. rotella, dim. of L. rdta, a 
wheel.] 

rowen, row'an, n. aftermath.—Also row'an, row'- 
ing, raw'ing, rawn (ron). [From a Northern 
form of O. Fr. regain.] 

rowlock, rol' ak, rul', rd!,' n. a contrivance serving 
as fulcrum for an oar.—Also roll'ock, niU'ock. 
[Prob. for oarlock—O.E. arloc.] 
rowme, rowm, (Spens.) n. room: station, [room.] 
rownd, an obs. spelling of round (I and 2). 
rowt. Same as rout (3). 
rowth. Same as routh. 

Roxburghe, roks'bar-a, n. a style of binding for 
books, with cloth or paper sides, plain leather 
back, gilt top, other edges untrimmed, named 
from the Duke of Roxburghe (1740-1804), book- 
collector. 

royal, roi’al, adj- of a king or queen: kingly: 
being a king or queen: of a reigning family: 
founded, chartered, or patroniMd by a king or 
queen: magnifleent: of more than common 
size or excellence: of writing-paper, 19 by 24 in., 
of printing-paper, 20 by 2S (royal octavo, a book 
size 61 by 10 in.).— n. a royal person: a gold 
coin of various kinds: a sail immediately above 
the topgallant sail: formerly a stag’s second 
tine, now the third; a stag of twelve points.—a. 
roy'alct, a petty king.—v.t. nqf'aliae, -ue, (Shak.) 
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to make royal or {Milt.) royalist: to fill with 
royal presence.— v.i. to play the king.— ns. 
roy'alism, attachment to monarchy; roy'aliati an 
adherent of royalism: a cavalier during the 
English civil war: in American history, an 
adherent of the British government: in French 

history, a supporter of the Bourbons_Also arff. 

—adv. roy'ally.—It. roy'alty, kingship: the 
character, state, or office of a king: kingliness; 
the person of the sovereign: members of royal 
families collectively or {coll.) one such member: 
a queen-bets, queen-termite, etc.: kingdom: 
royal authority: a right or prerogative granted by 
a king or queen, esp. a right over minerals; 
payment to an author, composer, etc., for every 
copy sold or every public performance; the 
area of a royal domain: a royal burgh.— 
Royal Academy, an academy of line arts in 
London, founded in 1768, to which members 
and associates are elected (in very limited 
number): a teaching, degree-giving academy of 
music in London; royal blue, a bright, deep- 
coloured blue; royal commission, a body of 
persons nominated by the Crown to inquire into 
and report on some matter; royal fern {Osmunda 
legalis). the most striking of British ferns; royal 
fish, a ‘fish’ that is the king’s perquisite when 
cast ashore or caught near the land (whale, 
sturgeon, porpoise); royal jelly, the food of a 
developing queen-bee; royal marriage, in be- 
zique, king and queen of trumps; royal mast, 
the fourth and highest part of the mast, com¬ 
monly made in one piece with the top-gallant 
mast; royal palm, a palm {Oreodoxa regalis) 
of the cabbage-palm genus; Royal Peculiar, an 
ecclesiastical peculiar whose superior is the 
sovereign; royal road, a short and easy way of 
circumventing difficulties; royal tennis, the old 
game of tennis, distinguished from lawn ten..i$. 
—the Royals, formerly the first regiment of foot 
in the British Army (the Royal Scots). [Fr.,— 
L. regalis, regal.] 

royne, coin, {Spens.) v.i. to mutter, growl, roar. 

(Prob. conn, with groin (2).] 
royne. See roon. 

roynish, roin'ish, {Shak.) adi- scurvy, mangy: 

mean. [O.Fr. roigne, mange.] 
royster, etc. Same as roister, etc. 
rozelle. Same as rosclle. 
rozet, rozit. See roset. 

rozzer, roz'^r, {slang) n. a policeman. [Orig. 
obscure.] 

rub, rub, v.t. to apply friction to: to move some¬ 
thing with pressure along the surface of: to move 
with pressure along the surface of something: to 
clean, polish, or smooth by friction: to remove, 
erase, or obliterate by friction (usu. with away, off, 
out): to grind, sharpen, chafe, treat, by friction: 
to cause to pass by friction (with in, through, 
etc.): to impede {Shak.): to irritate, fret: to 
take_ a rubbing of.-—v./. to apply, or move with, 
friction: to meet an impediment (esp. of a bowl): 
to chafe: to grate: to fret: to make shift to get 
along somehow: to admit of being rubbed: 
— pr.p. nibb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. rubbed.— n. 
process or act of rubbing: an impediment, or 
a meeting with an impediment {bowls): an 
inequality or uneven place; a difficulty: a hitch; 
an irritating experience.—n. rubb'er, one who, 
or that which, rubs or massages: an eraser: a 
thing for rubbing with, as a hard brush, a file, a 
whetstone, emery-cloth, a coarse towel, a polish- 
iny-pad: a rubbing part of a machine: a soft 
brick that can be cut and smoothed: an uneven 
place: a rub or impediment in bowls: a rebuff 
or irritating experience: caoutchouc, india- 
rubber, or a substitute: a piece of india-rubber, 
esp. for erasing, or as part of a brake: {pi.) plim¬ 
solls: india-rubber overshoe {U.S.): rubber¬ 
neck {U.S.): {p!.) a disease in sheep with great 


heat and itchiness.— a^, of, yielding, or con¬ 
cerned with, india-rubber.— v.t, to coat, cover, 
or furnish with rubber.—v.i. {U.S.) to rubber¬ 
neck.—v.». rubb'erise, -ize, to treat or coat with 
rubber.— ad}, rubb'ery, resembling rubber in 
some quality.—n. rubb'ing, application of 
friction: experience of rubs {Shak.): an im- 
pmssion of an inscribed surface produced by rub¬ 
bing heel-ball or plumbago upon paper laid over 
it.—ad}, rubb'er-cored, of a golf-ball, having a 
tightly wound band of rubber enclosed in a gutta¬ 
percha cover.—^rubb'er-neck, {U.S.) .one who 
cranes or twists his neck in curiosity.—v.i. {U.S.) 
to behave as a rubber-neck.—nim'cr-solo'tion, 
a solution of rubber in naphtha or carbon di¬ 
sulphide, for repairing pneumatic tires: rubb'er- 
stamp, stamp of rubber for making inked im¬ 
pressions: one unquestioningly devoted to 
routine or officialdom.— v.t. to Imprint with a 
rubber-stamp: approve without exercise of 
judgment.—Also ad}. —rubb'ing-post, one for 
cattle to rub against; rubb'ing-stonc, a stone for 
smoothing; rub'down, an act or experience of 
rubbing down; rub'stone, a whetstone.—rub 
down, to rub from head to foot: to search by 
passing the hands over the body; rub in, to force 
into the pores by friction: to be unpleasantly in¬ 
sistent in emphasising; rub on (or of) the green 
{gok), a chance outside interference with the 
bail;—also.^g.; rub out, to erase: to murder 
{slang): rub shoulders, to come into social con¬ 
tact; rub the wrong way, to irritate by tactless 
handling; rub up, to polish: to freshen one's 
memory of. ICf. L.G. rubben.] 
rub. See rubber (2). 

rub, rub, a Scots form of rob:—pa.r. rubb'it, 
rubb'et. 

rub-a-dub(-dub), rub's-dub{-dub'), n. the sound of a 
drum. [Echoic.] 

rubato, roo-ba'td, (musJ) ad}, and adv. in modified 
or distorted ihythm. [It., pa.p. of rubare, to 
steal.] 

rubber, rubberise, etc. See under rub (1). 
rubber, rub'ir, n. formerly in bowls (also rubbers, 
sing, or pi.), now chiefly in bridge and whist, the 
winning of, or play for, the best of three games 
(sometimes five): vaguely, a spell of card-play¬ 
ing: in bowls also a rub (see rub, I).—Also rub. 
[Origin obscure.] 

rubbish, rub'ish, n. fragments of ruinous buildings: 
waste matter: litter: trash: trumpery: non¬ 
sense.— ad}s. rubb'ishing; rubb'ishly {rare): 

rubb'isby, worthless: paltry: trashy_^rubb'ish- 

heap. [Origin obscure; app. conn, with 
rubble.] 

rubble, rub'i, n. loose fragments of rock or ruined 
buildings: undressed irregular stones used in 
rough masonry and in filling in: masonry of such 
a kind.— adi. of rubble.— ad/, rubb'ly.—rubb'le- 
stone; rubb'le-work, coarse masonry. [Origin 
obscure; cf. rubbish.] 

rube, rdob, {U.S.) n. a country bumpkin: an 
uncouth^unsophisticated person. [Reuben.] 
rubefy, roo'bl-J'i, v.t. to redden— ad}- rubefacient 
{•fd'shent), reddening.—n. an external applica¬ 
tion that reddens the skin.—n. rubefaction 
{-Jak'shen), reddening. [L. rubefacire — rubeus, 
red, jaefre, to make.] 

rubella, rdb-bei'a, n. German measles, an infec¬ 
tious disease with pink rash, like measles but 
milder.— ns. rubell'an (or rob'), an altered bioUte; 
rubeH'ite, a red. tourmaline: rubeobi {-be'o-ia), 
measles: German measles. [Dims, from L. 
rubeus, red.} 

Rubia, rdb'bl-a, n. the madder genus, giving 
name to the Rubib'ceae, a family of sympetalous 
dicotyledons akin to the Caprifoliaceae.— ad}. 
rubii'ceous. [L. rubia, madder—^rubeus,reddish.] 
rubicelle, roo’ot-sel, n. an orange-coloured spinel. 
[Fr., prob.—rubir, ruby.] 
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Rubicon, roob'i-kon, -kan, n. a stream of Central 
Italy (perhai» the Fiumicino), separating 
Caesar’s province of Gallia Cisalpina from 
Italia proper—its crossing by Caesar (49 b.c.) 
being thus a virtual declaration of war against 
the republic: (without cap.) in piquet, the win¬ 
ning of a game before one’s opponent scores 
100.— v.t. to defeat in this way.—cross the 
Rubicon, take a decisive, irrevocable step. [L. 
Rubied, -dais.] 

rubicund, roo'bi-kund, -k»nd, a4i. ruddy.— n. 
rubicund'ityj^ [L. rubicundus — rubire, to be red.] 
rubidium, roo-bid'i-am, n. a soft silvery-white 
metallic element (Rb; at. numb. 37). [L. 

rubidus, red (so called from two red lines in its 
spectrum).] 

rubify, a less commendable spelling of rubefy, 
rubiginous, rood>iJ'i~n»s, adj. rusty-coloured.— 
Also rubig'inose (-nos). [L. rubigd or rdbigd, 
-inis, rust.] 
rubin, etc. See ruby. 

ruble, rouble, too hi, n. the Russian monetary 
unit, 100 kopecks. [Russ, rubl’, perh.— rubit’, 
to cut: or Pers. rupiya, a rupee.] 
rubric, rdd'brik, {arch.) n. red ochre: a heading, 
{{uiding rule, ent^, liturgical direction, orig. one 
in red: a flourish after a signature: a thing 
definitely settled.— ac(/, in red: ruddy: in¬ 
scribed with book titles (obs.).— ad), ru'brical. 
— adv. ru'brically.— v.i. ru'bricate, to mark with 
red: to write or print in red: to make a red- 
letter saint: to furnish with rubrics: to regulate 
by rubric.— ns. rubrici'tion; rubric&'tor; rubri¬ 
cian i-brish’an), one who follows, or is versed in, 
liturgical rubrics. (L. rubrica, red ochre—ruber, 
red.] 

Rubus, Too'bas, n. the raspberry and bramble 
genus of the rose family. [I., rubus, a bramble- 
bush.] _ 

ruby, roo'bi, n. a highly-prized stone, a pure 
transparent red corundum: extended to other 
stones, as varieties of spinel and garnet: red¬ 
ness; applied to various red things (lip, pimple, 
wine, glass, blood): a type smaller than non¬ 
pareil and larger than pearl (SI points; print.). 
— aiO. red as a ruby.— v.t. to redden:— pr.^. ru'hy¬ 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. ru'bied.— at)), ru'bied, red 
as a ruby.— n. ru'bin, ru'bine (-bln; Spens.), a 
ruby.— a^s. rubin'eous; ru'bious, ruby, red, 
ruddy.— atf/s. ru'by-coloured; ru'by-red'.—ru'by- 
sil'ver, proustitc: pyrargyrite; ni'by-spinel', a 
ruby-red spinel (also spinel-ruby); ru'by-tail, 
a gold-wasp, or cuckoo-fly; ru'by-throat, a 
humming-bird with a ruby gorget.— adJ. ru'by- 
throated. (O.Fr. rubi and rubin —L. rubeus — 
ruber, red.] 
rue. Same as roc. 

ruche, rddsk, n. a plaited frilling.— v.t. to trim 
with ruche.— n. ruch'ing. [Fr.; prob. Celt.] 
ruck, ruk, n. a wrinkle, fold, or crease.— v.t. and 
v.i. to wrinkle.— n. ruck'le, a pucker, crease.— 
v.t. and v.i. to pucker, crease.' [O.N. hrukka, a 
wrinkle.] 

ruck, ruk, v.i. to squat; to crouch down: to 
cower: to huddle.— v.t. (Shak. rook, rdbk, refl.) 
to set squatting. [Prob. Scand.; cf. Norw. dial. 
ruka, to crouch.] 

ruck, ruk, n. a heap, stack, or rick, as of fuel, hay, 
etc.: a multitude; the common run.— v.t. to 
heap. [Prob. Scand.] 

ruckle, ruk’l, (Scot.) n. a rattle in the throat: a 
gurgle—v.i. to rattle; to gurgle. [Cf. Norw. 
dial, rukl.] 

rucksack, rdttk', ruk’sak, -sak, n. a bag carried 
on the back by tourists. [Ger. dial, ruck (Gcr. 
rOcken), back, and Ger. sack, bag.] 
ruckus, ruk’as, (U.S.) n. a disturbance. [Perh. a 
combination of ruction and rumpus.] 
ructation, ruk-td'shan, (obs.) n. eructation. [L. 
ructare, to belch.] 


, 

ruction, ruk'skan, (skmg) n. a diaturbanee: a 
rumpus. [Poss. for insurrection.) 
rod, rud, n. redness: flush: complexion: ruddle 
(dUd.). —v.r. (Smus.) to redden:— po.p. rudd'ad. 
[O.E.'riMfu, redness, riodan, to redden.] 
rudas, rdd’das, (Scot.) n. a foul-mouthed old 
woman: a randy, a hag.— aeff, coarse. [Origin 
obscure.] 

Rudbeckia, rud- or rdbd-bek'i-a, n. a N. American 
genus of composites, of tlw sunflower sub¬ 
family. [Novel by Linnaeus in honour of Swedish 
botanist(s) Rudbeck, father and/or son.] 

rudd, rud, n. the red-eye, a fish close akin to the 
roach. [Prob. O.E. rudu, redness.] 

rudder, rud'ar, n. a steering araaratus: a fiat 
structure hinged to the stern of a ship or boat 
for steering: a vertical control surface for steer¬ 
ing an aeroplane to right or left; (fig^ some¬ 
thing, as a principle, that guides a person in 
life .—€^. rudd'erless.—^rudd'er-fish, the pilot- 
fish, or other fish that accompanies ships. [O.E. 
rdthor, oar; Ger. ruder, oar.] 
ruddle, rud'l, n. red ochre.— v.t. to mark with 
ruddle: to rouge coarsely.—Also radd'le, redd'le. 
—^rudd'leman, one who digs or deals in ruddle. 
—Also radd'leman, redd'leman. [Cf. rud.] 
ruddock, rud'ak, n. the redbreast: a gold coin: 
a kind of apple. [O.E. rudduc; cf. rud.] 
ruddy, rud'/, adi-red: reddish: of the colour of 
the skin in high health; rosy, glowing, bright: 
(euphemistically) bloody: — comp, rudd'ier, 
superi. rudd'iest.—v.t. to make red:— pr.p. rudd'y- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p._ rudd'ied.— adv. rudd’ily.— 
R. rudd'iness. lO.E. 'rudig; cf. rud, red.] 

rude, rood, ad/, uncultured: unskilled: discourt¬ 
eously unmannerly; ungentle: harsh: crude: 
undeveloped: unwrought; coarse; rugged: 
rough: roughly or unskilfully fashioned: vio¬ 
lent: robust.— adv. (rare) rudely.— adv. rude'ly. 
— ns. rude'ness; ludesby (roodz'bi; Shak.), an 
uncivil fellow.— ad), rud'ish. [L. rudis, rough.] 

ruderal, rdo'dar-al, (hot.) ad), growing in waste 
places or among rubbish. [L. rudus, -eris, 
rubbish.] 

Riidesheimer, Rudesheimer, ru', roo'das-hi-mtr, n. 
a white Rhine wine—named from RUdesheim, 
opposite Bingen. 

rudiment, rddd'i-nunt, n. (usu. in pi.) a first 
principle or element: anything in a rude or 
first state: an organ in the first discernible 
stage: often applied to an organ that never 
develops beyond an early stage.— ad), rudi- 
mental (-ment'l), rudimentary.— adv. nidimen'- 
tarily.— n. rudimen'tariness.— adj. rudimen'tary, 
of rudiments; elementary: in an early or arrested 
stage of development. (L. rudimentum — rudis, 
rough, raw.] 

rue, rod, n. a strong-smelling shrubby Mediter¬ 
ranean plant (Ruta graveolens), with pinnately 
divided leaves and greenish-yellow flowers, pun- 
ningly (see next word) symbolic of repentance, 
compunction, or compassion: any other mem¬ 
ber of its genus: extended with qualification to 
other plants (see goat's-rue, meadow-rue, wall- 
rue).— adj. rue'-Ieaved. ' [Fr. rue —L. rOta — 
Peloponnesian Gr. rhyte.] 
rue, rdo, n. repentance: regret: sorrow: pity.— 
v.r. to affect with regret, grieve (arch.): to be 
sorry for: to repent of: to wish not to have 
been or happened: to compassionate.—v.i. to 
feel remorse or regret; to take pity: to change 
one’s mind, contemplate tmeking out:— pr.p. 
rue'ing, ru'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. rued.— ad), nie'- 
ful, sorrowful: piteous; deplorable: mournful: 
melancholy.— adv. rue'fully.— ns. rue'fulnets; 
ru(e)'ing, repentance.—me'-bargain, a forfeit for 
withdrawing from a bargain.—take the rue 
(Scot.), to change one’s mind, esp. about an 
intended marriage. [O.E. hreow, n., hreowan, 
vb.; cf. Ger. reue, O.H.G. hriuwa, mourning.] 
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nirile, rii-er, n. the space between a bed and the 
wall: 8 bed<chamber where great French ladies 
held receptions in the morning in the 17th and 
18th centuries: h morning reception: a narrow 
lane. {Fr., dim. of rue, street.] 

RiieUia» rdd-el’i-a, n. a genus of the acanthus 
family. [Named after the French botanist Jean 
(1479-1537).] 

rufcscent, rdo-fes'ent, inclining to redness. 
(L. rufescens, -entis, pr.p. of rSfiscire, to turn 
reddish— rUfui, reddish.] 

ruff, ruf, n. a frill, usu. starched and plaited, 
worn round the neck, esp. in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James; a beast’s or bird's collar 
of long hair or feathers: a ruffed breed of 
domestic pigeons.—v.t. to furnish with a ruff: 
to ruffle {Spens.): to strike without securing 
{falconry). — adj. ruffed {ruft), having a ruff. [Cf. 
ruffle.] 

ruff, ruf, n. a kind of sandpiper, the male with an 
erectile ruff during the breeding season;— fern. 
reeve, ree. [Poss. ruff (1), but the fern, is a 
difficulty.] 

ruff, ruf, n. an old card-game, slam, trump (also 
called ruff and honours): an act of trumping.— 
y.t. and v./. to trump. [Perh. conn, with O.Fr. 
raffle. It. ronfa, a card-game.] 
ruff, ruf, n. a low vibrating beat of a drum: 
applause, esp. with the feet {Scot.). — v.t. and 
v.i. to beat or be beaten with a ruff: to applaud 
{Scot.). — ns. ruff'-a-duff', drumming; rufl'Ie, a 
ruff of drums.—v.i. to ruff. [Prob. imit.J 
ruff, ruf, a variant of rough, 
ruff, ruffe, ruf, n. the pope, a small fresh-water 
fish of the perch family, with one dorsal fin. 
—n. ruff'in, (Spens.) the ruff. [Perh. rough.] 
ruff, ruffe, ruf, (ohs.) n. pitch or height of exalta¬ 
tion: elation; excitement. [Cf. Sw. ru#, spirit.] 
ruffian, ruf'l-9n, -yen, n. a brutal, violent person: 
a bully.— adj. brutal: ruffianly: violent.— v.i. 
to play the ruffian.— odj. rufi'ianish.—w. ruff'ian- 
ism.— adj. ruff'ianly.— adj- ruff'ian-like. [O.Fr. 
ruffian (Fr. rufien); source obscure.) 
ruffle, ruf'l, v.t. to make uneven, disturb the 
smoothness of: to set up (as feathers): to 
wrinkle; to disorder: to agitate: to turn the 
leaves of ha.stily: to disturb the equanimity of, 
to irritate, discompose.— v.i. to wrinkle: to 
grow rough: to flutter.— n. a frill, esp. at the 
wrist or neck: a ruff: a rippled condition; 
annoyance; a quarrel: agitation.—a((/. rallied, 
having a ruffle.— n. ruffier, an apparatus for 
making ruffles.—n. and adi- ruffiing. [Cf. L.G. 
rujffelen.] 

ruffle, ruf'l, v.i. to struggle; to bluster; to 
swagger..— v.t. to handle roughly or offensively: 
to snatch {Shak .).—n. an encounter, a tumult: 
bustle {Shak .).—n. ruffier, a beggar posing as 
a maimed soldier {obs.): a swaggerer. [Origin 
obscure.] 

raffle. See ruff (4). 
ruffier. See ruffle (1) and (2). 
rufous, rdb'fes, adi. reddish or brownish-red. [L. 
rOfus, akin to ruber, red.] 
rug, rug, n. a coarse, rough woollen fabric {obs.)i 
a thick, heavy floor-mat, esp. for the hearth: 
a thick covering or wrap, as for travelling.— 
ad), made of rug.— n. rugging.—rug'-gown, a 
gown of rug: a watchman {obs.). — adj. rug'- 
head'ed,' {Shak.) shock-headed. [Cf. Norw. 
rugga, rogga, coarse coverlet, Sw. rugg, coarse 
hair.] 

rug, rug, (Scot.) v.t. to pull roughly.— n. a tug: 
a haul, share.—n. ruuing. [Prob. Scand.] 
rug, rug, {old slang) adi- secure: snug. 

Rugby, rugby, rug'bi, n. a form of football using 
an oval ball which (unlike Association) permits 
carrying the ball;— {coll) ragg'er.—Rugby 
(Union) football, the original form of the game, 
with IS players; Ru^y League football, a modi- 
Ncutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt 


fled form of the game subject to professional 
rules, with 13 players. [From Rugby school.] 
ragged, rug’id, adi. rough: uneven: uncouth: 
toilsome: sturdy and rough; massive^ irregu¬ 
lar: robust, vigorous: stormy (now U.S .).— 
adv. rugg'edly.— n. rugg'edness.— adi. rugg'y, 
rough: uneven. [Prob. related to rug (1).] 
rugose, rdo'gSs, -gds’, adi- wrinkled: covered with 
sunken lines.—Also ru'gous.— adv. ni'gosely (or 
-gds'). —^n. rugosity {-gos'l-ti). — adi- ru'gOlose, 
finely rugose. [L. rugosus — rBga, a wrinkle.] 
ruin, rdb'in, roo'in, n. downfall: collapse: over¬ 
throw: complete destruction; wreck: loss of 
fortune or means; bankruptcy: undoing; 
seduction or departure from chastity of life: 
downfallen, collapsed, wrecked, or irretrievably 
damaged state (often in pA): cause of ruin: 
broken-down remains, esp. of a building (often 
in pl.y. devastation: bad gin (as blue ruin’, 
slang). — v.t. to reduce or bring to ruin.— v.i. 
to fall headlong: to go to ruin.— adi- ru'innble. 
— v.t. ru'inate, (Shak.) to ruin, to destroy; to 
demolish: to reduce to poverty: to fling head¬ 
long {Spens.; reft.). — adj. {arch.) in ruins: 
ruined.— n. ruinfi'tion, act of ruining: state of 
being ruined.— adj. ru'ined.—n. ru'iner.— n. and 
adj. ru'ining.— adi- ru'inous, fallen to ruins; de¬ 
cayed: bringing ruin: as ofcrashing(A/f/r.).— adv. 
ru'inously.— n, ru'inousness, the state or quality 
of being ruinous: mischievousne.ss.—ruin agate, 
marble, one with markings like ruins. [L. ruina 
— ru/re, to tumble down.] 
rukh. Same as roc. 

rale, rool, n. a straight-edged strip used as a 
guide in drawing straight lines or as a measuring- 
rod, or means of mechanical calculation; a type- 
high strip of metal for printing straight lines: 
a straight line printed or drawn on paper, etc.; 
a dash: a straight-edge used for securing a flat 
surface in plaster oi; cements; a straight shaft 
of light (Afi7(.): government: control: preval¬ 
ence: that which is normal or usual: conformity 
to good or established usage: well-regulated 
condition: conduct (obs.): misrule (r^r.): a 
principle; a standard; a code of regulations, 
as of a religious order: a regulation, whether 
imposed by authority or voluntarily adopted: 
an order of a court: a guiding principle: a 
method or process of achieving a result; a 
regulation that must not be transgressed; a 
maxim or formula that it is generally best, but 
not compulsory, to follow: (in pi.) an area 
around a prison in which privileged prisoners 
were allowed to live: the privilege of living 
there: (in pi.) Australian football (see Australian 
rales).— v.t. to draw with a ruler; to mark with 
(esp. parallel) straight lines: to govern: to 
control: to manage; to prevail upon: to deter¬ 
mine or declare authoritatively to be: to deter¬ 
mine, decree.— v.i. to exercise power (with over): 
to decided to be prevalent; to stand or range in 
price.— adis. ru'lable, governable: allowable 
{V.S.); rule'less {Spens. ru'lesse), unruly, law¬ 
less; without rules.— n. ruler, a strip or roller 
for ruling lines: one who rules.— v.t. to strike 
with a ruler.— n. ru'lership.— adi- ruling, pre¬ 
dominant: prevailing: reigning.— n. a deter¬ 
mination by a judge, esp. an oral decision: the 
act of making ruled lines.— adi- ruly, orderly 
in behaviour.— adj. rule-of-thumb', according to 
rule of thumb (see below).—as a rule, usually; 
be ruled, take advice; rule of faith, in polemical 
theology, the authoritative sources of the doc¬ 
trines of the faith; rule of the road, the regula¬ 
tions to be observed in traffic by land, water, or 
air—thus in Britain drivers, riders, and cyclists 
take the left side in meeting, and the riut in 
overtaking; rale of three, the method of mding 
the fourth term of a proportion when three are 
given; rule of thumb, any rough-and-ready 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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practical method; rule out, to exclude as a 
choice or possibility. [O.Fr. ratte (Fr. rigle)— 
L. regula — regire to rule.J 
rullioii, rvl'yM, {Scot.) n, a raw-hide shoe. [O.E. 
ri/eltng.] 

rullock. See rowlock. 

mm, rum, n. a spirit distilled from fermented 
sugar-cane juice or from molasses: intoxicating 
liquor generally {U.S.). —h. ram'bo, rum-punch. 
— aiif. rumm'y.—rum'-Uoss'om, -bud, a pimple 
on the nose; rum'-butt’er, a mixture of butter 
and su^r with rum, etc.; rum'-punch', punch 
made with rum; rum'-runn'er, one who smuggles 
rum; ram'-runn'ing; ram'-shop; rum'-riinib, 
a liqueur of rum, sugar, lime or lemon juice, 
etc.—ram baba, baba au rhum (see baba). (Perh. 
from rumbullion, or kindred form.] 
ram, rum, adj. good (obs. slang): queer, droll, 
odd (slang). —n. a queer person.— advs. rum'ly; 
rumm'ily.— n. ramm'iness.— atijs. rumm'ish; 
rumm'y. [Cant.] 
ramal. See romal. 

Rumanian, Roumanian, rdo-ma'nl-sn, Roman 
Rouman, roo’man, adjs. pertaining to Rumania 
or its language.— n. a native or citizen of 
Rumania, or member of the same people; the 
(Romance) language of Rumania. (Rumanian 
Rom&nia —L. Romanus, Roman.] 
rumba, rhumba, room'ba, rum'ha, n. a violent 
Cuban Negro dance or a modification of it. 
[Sp.] 

rumbelow, rum'bi~ld, n. a meaningless word, 
occurring as burdpn in old sea-songs, 
rumble, rum'bl, v.i. to make a low heavy grumbling 
or rolling noise: to move with such a noise.— 
v.t. to give forth, or to agitate or move, with 
such a sound: to inform against, betray to the 
police <s/ang).—n. a sound of rumbling: a seat 
for servants behind a carriage, or for extra 
passengers in a two-seater car: a quarrel, dis¬ 
turbance, gang fight.— n. rum'bler.— n. and adj. 
ram 'bling.— adv. ram 'blingly.—mm 'bic-tum'ble, 
a rumble-seat: a lumbering vehicle: stumbling 
motion. [Cf. Du. rommelen, Ger. rummeln.) 
rumble, rum'bl, (slang) v.t. grasp: sec through. 
[Obscure.] 

rumbullion, rum-bul'y»n, (obs.) /i. rum. (Obscure. ] 
rambustical, rum-busi'i~kl, rumbustious, -y^s, 
(coll.) adjs. boisterous. (Prob. robust.] 
rume, a SImkespearian spelling of rheum, 
rumen, roo'men, n. the paunch or first stomach 
of a ruminant:— pi. ru'mina. [L. rumen, -inis, 
gullet.] 

Rumex, roo'meks, n. the dock and sorrel genus 
of Polygonaceae. [L. rUmex, -ids, a kind of 
dart, also sorrel (from its hastate leaves).] 
rumfustian, rum-fus'disn, n. a hot drink, a kind 
of negus, [rum (I), fustian.] 
rumgumption, rum-gion(pYsh»n, (Scoi.)n. common 
sense.—Also ram(m)el-, rum(m)le-, rumble- 
gump'tion (rum’l-). 

ruminant, rSo'min-ant, n. an animal tnat chews the 
cud.— adf. cud-chewing: meditative.— n.pl. Ru- 
minnntia (-an'shya, -sha), the cud-chewing divi¬ 
sion of the even-toed ungulates.— adv. ni'min- 
antly.—v.i. ru'minbte, to chew the cud: to re¬ 
gurgitate for chewing: to meditate.— v.t. to 
chew over again: to muse on.— adj. (bot.) mot- 
tied as if chewed.— adv. ru'minfitingiy.—n. 
ruminfi'tion.— adj. ra'minative.— adv. ru'mina- 
tively.— A. ru'minfttor. [L. rOmindre, -alum — 
rOmen, -inis, the gullet.} 

rumkin, rum'kin, (obs.) n. a kind of drinking- 
vessel. 

rumkin, rum'kin, n. a tailless fowl. [App. rump.] 
ruinmage, rum'ij, n. orig. stowage of casks, etc., 
in a ship’s hold: a thorough search, as by 
customs officers: an overhauling search: 
(.Sbafc. romage) commotion, upheaval.—v.i. to 
arrange, esp. orig. in a ship’s hold^ to ransack: 


to overhaul: to search: to stir.—v.f. to make 
a search.—A. ramm'ager.—rummage sale, a sale 
at which buyers are allowed to rummage among 
the goods: also a sale of odds and ends or un¬ 
desired goods. [Fr. arrumage (now arrimage), 
stowage.] 

rammer, rum'sr, n. a large drinking-glass. [Du. 
roemer; Ger. rdmer.] 
rummy. See ram (1 and 2). 
rummy, rum'i, n. a card-game in which cards 
are drawn from the stock and sequences, triplets, 
etc., are laid on the table. 

Rumonsch^ See Romanseb. 
rumour, roo'msr, a. clamour: general talk, repute: 
hearsay: flying report: a current story.— v.i. 
to put about by report.— adi- ru'morous, resound¬ 
ing: full of rumours: of the nature of rumours: 
vaguely heard.— a. ru'mourer. [O.Fr.—L. 

rumor, -oris, a noise.] 

rump, rump, n. the hinder part of an animal’s 
body, the root of the tail with parts adjoining: 
in birds, the uropygium: contemptuously, a 
remnant.— v.t. to turn one’s back upon: to 
clean out of money (Scot.). —Rump'er, a mem¬ 
ber or supporter of the Rump Parliament; 
rum'ple (Scot.), a rump.— adj. rump'less.—rump'- 
bone', the coccyx; ramp'-end.— adj. ramp'-fed 
(Shak.), prob. with well-nourished rump.— 
ramp'le-bane', rump-bone; rump'-post, the 
share bone or pygostyle of a bird; rump'- 
steak, steak cut from the thigh near the rump. 
—the Rump, the remnant of the long Parlia¬ 
ment, after Pride’s expulsion (1648), of about a 
hundred Presbyterian royalist membm. [Scand.; 
cf. Dan. rumpe, Sw. and Norw. rumpa, O.N. 
rumpr, Ger. rumpf, Du. romp.] 
rumple, rum'pi, n. a fold or wrinkle.— v.t. to 
crush out of shape: to make uneven. [Du. 
rompel’, cf. O.E. hrimpan, to wrinkle.] 
rumpus, rum'pss, n. an uproar: a disturbance, 
rumti-iddity, rampti-iddity, rum(p)-li-id'i-ii, interj. 
a meaningless refrain. 

run, run, formerly also ren, ren", Scot, rin, rin, 
v.i. to proceed by lifting one foot before the 
other is down: to go swiftly, at more than a 
walking pace: to hasten: to proceed quickly: 
to betake oneself: to flee: to progress, esp. 
smoothly and quickly: to go about freely: to 
ride at a running pace: to roll: to revolve: to 
go with a gliding motion; to slip: to go on 
wheels: to travel, cover a distance: to make a 
short journey: to swim in shoals; to ascend a 
river for spawning: to ply: to have a definite 
sequence, as of notes, words; to proceed through 
a sequence of operations, work, or go, as a 
machine: to follow a course; to keep the 
stMc without interruption: to flow: to spread, 
difuise: to emit or transmit a flow: to melt; 
to fuse: to curdle (now d/a/.); to have a course, 
stretch, or extent: to range: to average: to 
elapse: to tend: to come to be, become, pass: 
to be current: to be valid; to recur repeatedly 
or remain persistently (in the mind): to come 
undone, as by the dropping or breaking of a 
stitch: to compete in a race: to be a candidate 
(US.). — v.t. to cause to run: to chase, hunt: 
to drive forward: to thrust: to pierce: to 
drive: to pass quickly: to range, run about or 
throughout: to hurra through: to enter, pro¬ 
mote, put forward mis a horse, candidate, or 
protegd); to render, by running or otherwise: 
to conduct, manage: to follow: to traverse: 
to cause to extend, form in a line: to sew 
slightly: to shoot along or down: to perform, 
achieve, or score by running, or as if by running; 
to flee-or desert from: to incur: to risk and 
pass the hazard of: ^ to smuggle: to have or 
keep current or running: to compete with in a 
race: to press or put to it, in competition or 
difficulty; to coagulate: to fuse: to emit, dis- 
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ebarae. flow whhi—^r.o. nmn'ing; pa.t. m; oflT ftom.—giva Hm nnwrouiid, to givg a vague, 
po.p.na. —n. an act, spell, or manner of nuMiing: indecisive, or deceptive reply to a question or 
a journey, trip: distance, time or quantity run: meet a request with evasion; get the ranaroaad, 
a continuous stretch, spell, series, or period: a to be treated thus; in the long run, in the end or 
shoal, migration, or migrating body: a roulade: final result; in, out of, the running, competing 
a spell of being in general demand: a rush for with, without, a fair chance of success; nudce, 
payment, as upon a bank: a unit of scoring in take up, the running, to take the lead: to set 
cricket: a batsman’s pasmge from one popping* the pace; run across, to come upon by accident; 
crearo to the other; a circuit in baseball: flow run down, to pursue to exhaustion or capture: 
or discharge: course: prevalence: theordinaiy to collide with and knock over or sink: todis* 
or average kind, the generality: a track; a path parage; to become unwound or exhausted; run 
made by animals: a small stream (C/.5.): a hard, to press hard behind; run in, to go in: 
range of feeding-ground: an enclosure for to arrest and take to a lock-up: to insert a 
chickens, etc.: freedom of access to all parts: word, etc., without' making a break or iww 
the plajring of a salmon; general direction: a paragraph(pr/nr.): to bring (new machinery, car) 
ladder m knitting or knitted fabrics, esp. stock- intp good condition by preliminary working; 
ings— 0 (/y. having been poured, smuggled, coagu- run in the blood, family, to be a hereditary 
lated: having run.—n. run'let, a runnel.—character; run into debt, to get into debt; run 
runifable, of a stag, fit for hunting.— n. ruan'er, it fine, to allow very little margin, as of time; 
one who, or that which, runs or can run; a run off, to cause to flow out: to take impres- 
fugitive: a racer: a messeni^r: an agent: a sions of, to print: to repeat, recount; run on, 
tout: an intelligencer: a rooting stem that runs to talk on and on: to continue in the same line, 
along the ground: a rope to increase the power and not in a new paragraph (print.); run one's 
of a tackle: a smuggle: a Bow Street officer eyes over, to look at cursorily; run out, to 
(Mil.): a ring, loop, or the like, through which run short: to terminate, expire, determine: 
anything slides or runs: the jpart on which a to leak, let out liquid: to put out (a batsman 
sledge, a skate, or a drawer slidm: the passage running between the wickets and not yet in his 

S which metal is poured into a mould: a strip ground): dismissed thus; run over, to overflow: 

cloth as a uble ornament: a revolving min- to overthrow: to go over cursorily; of a road 
stone: a slice across a carcm of beef below vehicle, to knock down a person or anhoMl; 
the breast (Scot.): a climbing plant of the run diort, to come to be short, lacking, or cx- 
kidney-beangenus(jPftaseo/«smii/r(ffori<5; niraier- hausted; run through, to exhaust: to transfix: 
bean, scarlet-runner): a breed of domestic duck to read or perform quickly or cursorily but com- 
(nmner duck):' a vessel for conveying fish, pletely; run to, to be sufficient for; run to- 
oysters, etc.—a<0. runn'ing, racing: habitually gather, to mingle or blend; run to seed, to shoot 
■ohm at a run: current: successive: continuous: up too rapidly in preparation for seeing, in¬ 
flowing: discharging: easy: cursive: itinerant; stead of producing the vegetative growth desired 
done at or with a run: hasty.—n. action of the by the grower: to disappoint expectation of 
verb: the pace.— odv. nmn'ingly.—oi^. rann'y, development: to become exhausted: to go to 
inclined to run or liquefy.—run'about, a gad- waste; run up, to* make or mend hastily: to 
about: a vagabond: a small light vehicle or build hurriedly: to string up, hang: to send 
aeroplane; nin'away, a fugitive: a horse that the ball rolling or flying low towards the hole 
bolts; a flight.— ad}, fleeing: done by or in' (goff): to incur increasingly. [O.E. rlnnam, 
fliidit.— adi- run'-down', in weakened health.— Irnan, krnan, to run; causative rennoir, to 
n. (usu. without hyphen), a reduction in num- curdle; see also earn (2).] 
bers: a statement bringing together all the runagate, ruit'a-gdl, n. a vagabond: a renegade; 
main items.—^runn'er-up', a competitor (orig. a an apostate: a fugitive.—Also ad}, [renegade, 
do|) that holds out to the last heat: the com- influenced by run, agate (ady.).J 
pctitor next after the winnm'; runn'ing-baiHi'uet, runch, runsh, (Scot.) n. charlock: wild radish, 
a slight or hasty collation; runn'ing-board, a [Origin obscure.] 

footboard along the side of a motor-car or (C/.S.) runcible, rnn'si-bl, adl- app. a nonsense-word of 
locomotive; running commentary, a commentary Edward Lear’s, whose phrase runcible spoon has 
accompanying a text: a broadcast description been applied to a sharp-edged, broad-pronged 
of a game or other event in progress; running pkkle-fork. 

fight, a fight between pursuer and pursued; runcinate, runs'inrat, (bot.) ad}, with backward- 

running fire (mil.), a rapid succession of firing; pointing lobes. [L. runcina, a plane, foonerly 

running footman, a servant who ran before or misunderstood as a saw.] 

akmgside a horseman or carriage; runn'ing- rand, run(d), r»n(d). Same as roon. 

gear, the wheels and axles of a vehicle; runn'ing- rundale, run'(Ml, n. a system of holding land in 

hand, a style of rapid writing without lifting the single holdings made up of detached pieces: 

pen; runn'ing-knot, a knot that will form a land or a share of it so held.—Also ad}- [run, 

noose on pulling; running lighta, the lights and the Northern form of dole (1).] 

shown by vessels between sunset and sunrise; randie, run'di, n. a round, a ladder-rung: a ring, 

running mate, a runner who makes the pace for circle, disk, or ball.— ad}, run'died. [roniideL] 

another: a horse teamed with another, or randlet, rund'lit, runlet, run'lit, n. a small barrel. 

making the pace for another; in U.S., the candi- [Fr. rondelel.] 

date for the less important of two associated rune, rdon, n. a letter of the futhork or ancient 
offices, esp. the candidate for the vice-presidency Germanic alphabet: a secret, a mystic symbol, 
considered in relation to the presidential candi- sentence, spell, or song: a song or canto.— 
date; running ornament, an ornament in which ad}s. runed; ru'nlc, of, pertaining to, written in, 
the design is continuous; running rigging, all inscribed with runes; Scandinavians Northern: 
the rigging except the shrouds, stays and lower (wrongly) in‘the manner of ancient Northum- 
mast-head pendantt; running title, the title of brian and Celtic interlacing ornament.—rane'- 
a book, etc., continued from page to page on craft, knowledge of runes: rune'-stave (O.E. 
the upper margin; run'-oil', a race to decide a rOnsttrf), a runic letter. [O.E. and O.N. rdn, 
dead neat; urination.—ran-irf-tlie-mill, con- mystery, rune; Goth, and O.H.G. rllna.J 
stituting an ordinary fair sample, not selected: rang, rung, n. a spoke: a cross-bar or rail: a 
mediocre.—run-on', in verse, carrying the sense ladder round or step: a ship’s floor-timber: a 
on beyond the end of the line; run'way, a trail, cudgel (Scot.). [O.E. hrung; Ger. range.] 
track, or passageway: a path for aircraft to take rung, rung. See ring (2). 
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niiig. rung, tuS. having a ring through the nose, 
[ring (1).J 

rankle^ rung kl, n. a wrinkle, crease.— v.t. and v.i. 
to wrinkle: to crease. [Prob. Scand.; cf. ruck, 
ruckle.] 

runlet. See run, rundlet. 

runnel, run’l, n. a little brook. [O.E. rj’ne/, dim. 

of ryne, a stream—ri/inaR, to run.] 
runner, running. See run. 
runnet. Dial, variant of rennet (I). 
runnion. ' See ronyon. 

runrig, run'rig, (Scot.) n. a form of land-tenure, 
the same as rundale.—Also aelj. and adv. [run, 
rig.] 

runt, runt, n. a small, stunted, or old ox or cow: 
a small pig, esp. the smallest of a litter: any¬ 
thing undersized: a large breed of domestic 
pigeon: a dead tree- tump or trunk: a cabbage- 
stem: a vague term of reproach, esp. to the 
old or boorish.— adis. runt'ed; runt'ish; runt'y- 
[Origin uncertain.] 

Sunyonesque, run-yan-esk', adj. in the style of the 
American writer A. Damon Runyon (1884- 
1946), portrayer of gangsters in their milder 
moments. 

rupee, r<iS-pe', n. monetary unit and nickel (orig. 
silver) coin of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon con¬ 
taining respectively 100 new pice, 100 pice, 100 
cents. [Urdu rUpiyak —Sans. rOpya, wrought 
silver.] 

Rupert's drop, roo'parts-drop', n. a tailed bulb 
formed by dropping molten glass in water, 
bursting when the tail is broken—probably dis¬ 
covered by Prince Rupert (1619-82). 
rupestrian, rdd-pes'tri-an, adj. composed of rock: 
inscribed on rock. [L. rSpes, rock.] 
rupia, rdo'pi-a, n. a skin ulcer covered by crusts 
of dried secretion and dead tissue. [Gr. rhvpos, 
filth.] 

rupicoline, rdb-pik'6-Un, rupicolous, -hs, adjs. 
rock-dwelling. [L. rapes, a rock, colire, to in¬ 
habit.] 

rupture, rup'char, n. a breach, breaking, or burst¬ 
ing: the state of being broken: breach of har¬ 
mony, relations, or negotiations: hernia, esp. 
abdominal.— v.t. and v.i. to break or burst.— 
rup'turewort, a caryophyllaceous plant (Herni- 
aria), once thought to cure hernia. [L.L. 
ruptSra —L. rumpire, tuptum, to break.] 
rural, roo'rl, adj. of the country.-.-n. (obs.) a 
country-dweller.— n. ruralisa’tion, -z-.— v.t. ru'- 
ralise, -ize, render rural.—v.i. to become rural: 
to rusticate.— ns. ru'ralism; ru'ralist; rurality 

S -aVi-ti). — adv. ru'rally.— n. ru'ralness.— adj- rnri- 
ecanal (roo-ri-di-kd'nl; sometimes-dirk'a/t-i), of 
a rural dean(ery).—rural dean (see dean). [L. 
rSralis — rus,_ruris, the country.] 

Ruritania, roor~i-tan'y», n. a fictitious land of 
historical romance (in S.E. Europe) discovered 
by Anthony Hope.—it. and ad/. Rurit&n'ian. 
Rosa, roo'sa, n. the sambur genUs of dder.— adj. 
ru'aine (-sin)._ [Malay rOsa.] 
rusa, roota, roo'sa, n. an Indian grass (rusa grass) 
from which an aromatic oil (rusa oil) is distilled. 
[Hind. rOsa.) 

rusalka, roo-sal'ka, n. a Russian water-nymph. 
[Russ.] 

Ruacus, rus'kas, n, a small ^enus of European 
evergreen shrubs (family Liltaceae): any plant 
of the genus. [L. rSscum, butchcr’s-broom.] 
ruse, r6oz,.n. a trick, stratagem, artifice.— adj. 
rusd (rli-zd; Fr.), artful, deceitful, cunning.— 
ruse centre ruse (ruz kStr' ruz; Fr.), cunning 
against cunning; ruse de guerre (da ger; Fr.), 
a stratagem of war. [O.Fr. ruse — ruser, reOser, 
to get out of the way, double on one’s tracks; 
see rush (1).] 

rush, rush, v.i. to move forward with haste, im¬ 
petuosity, or rashness.— v.t. to force out of 
place: to hasten or hustle forward, or into 


any action: to move, transport, drive, push, in 
great haste: to capture, secure, surmount, pass, 
by a rush: to^ defraud (coll.)’, to overcharge 
(coll.). — It. a swift impetuous forward movement: 
a sudden simultaneous or general movement (as 
a gold rush)’, an onset: a stampede: a migra¬ 
tory movement or body: a run upon anything: 
an unedited print of a motion picture scene or 
series of scenes for immediate viewing by the 
film makers: rapidly increased activity: bustling 
activity: a sound of rushing.— n. rush'er.— 
rush hours, day’s time of maximum activity or 
traffic; rush one’s fences, to act precipitately. 
[A.Fr. russcher, O.Fr. reusser, reuser, ruser (Fr. 
ruser); see ruse.] 

rush, rush, it. any plant of the grass-like marsh¬ 
growing genus Juncus: a stalk or round stalk¬ 
like leaf of such a plant: extended to various 
more or less similar plants (see bulrush, club-ruah> 
Dutch or scouring rush, wood-rush): a rushlight, 
a rush wick: a type of something of no value 
or importance: a rush-ring (Shak.). — adj, 
of rush or rushes.—v.r. to make or strew 
with rushes.—v.i. to gather rushes.— adj. rush'en, 
made of rushes.—n. rush'iness.— adjs. rush'-like; 
rush'y, rush-like: abounding in or made of 
rushes.—rush'-bearing, a country observance of 
carrying rushes to strew the church; the day of 
the festival.— adj. rush'-bottomed, having a seat 
made with rushes.—rush'-candle, rush'light, a 
candle or night-light having a wick of rush- 
pith: a small, feeble light.— adj. rush'-grown.— 
rush'-holder, a stand for a rushlight; rush'-ring, 
a ring of plaited rush, sometimes formerly as an 
improvised wedding-ring.—rush'y-fringed. 
[O.E. risce; Ger. riscA.] 

rusk, rusk, n. a small cake like a piece of very 
hard toast. [Sp. rosea, a roll; origin unknown.] 
rusma, ruz'ma, n. a depilatory of lime and orpi- 
ment. [App. Turk, khirisma —Gr. chrisma, oint¬ 
ment.] 

russel, rus'l, it. a ribbed cotton and woollen 
material.—russ'el-cord, a kind of rep made of 
cotton and wool. [Poss. Flem. Rijssel, Lille.] 
Russellite, rus'al-it, n. a member of the Inter¬ 
national Bible Students' Association, or 
Jehovah's Witnesses, a millennialist sect founded 
by the American Pastor C. T. Russell (I8S2- 
1916).—Also a^. 

russet, rus'it, n. a coarse homespun cloth or dress: 
a reddish-brown colour: a reddish-brown vari¬ 
ety of apple.— adj. made of russet: homespun, 
homely, rustic: reddish-brown: of brown 
leather.— v.t. and v.i. to make or become russet 
in colour.—it. russ'eting, a russet apple.— adj. 
russ'ety. [O.Fr. rousset —L. russus, red.] 

Russian, rush’(y)an, adj. of Russia or its people. 
—n. a native or citizen of Russia: the Slavonic 
language of most Russians.—ir. and adj. Russ 
(rus), Russian.— adj. Russia (rush'a, -ya), 
Russian.— ns. nissia, russia leather; Russianish'- 
tion,-z-.— V.I. Russ'ianise, -ize, to give Russian 
characteristics to: to make Russian.— ns. 
Russ'ianism; Russ'ianist; Russification (rus-i-fi- 
ka’shan). — v.t. Russ'ify, to Russianise.— ns. 
Russ'ophil(e), one who favours Russian policy 
(ulsoadj.); Russoph'ilism; Russoph'ilist; Russ'o- 
phobe, one who dreads or hates the Russians 
(also adj.); Russoph'obist; Russoph&'bia, the 
dread of Russian policy.—russia (or Russia) 
leather, a fine brownish-red leather with a 
characteristic odour; Russian roulette, an act 
of bravado, specif, that of loading a revolver 
with one bullet, spinning the cylinder, and 
firing at one’s own liMd.— adj. Russo-Byzan'tine, 
Byzantine as developed in Russia. 

Russniak, rus'ni-ak, it. and adl- Ruthenian: 
Ukrainian or Little Russian. [Ruthenian 
Rusnjak.] 

rust, rust, n. the reddish-brown coating on iron 
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exposed to moisture: any similar coating or 
appearance: a plant disease characterised by a 
rusty appearance, caused by various fungi of 
the UrMineae: a fungus causing such disease, 
notably Puccinia graminis, which attacks wheat: 
corrosion: injurious influence or consequence, 
esp. of mental inactivity or idleness: the colour 
of rust.—v.i. to become rusty: to affect with 
rust: to become dull or inefflcient by inaction. 
— vA. to make rusty: to impair by time and in¬ 
activity.—a<^. nist'ed.— adv. rust'ily.— n. mst'i- 
ness.—n. and rutt'mg.— a^s. rustless, fVee 

from rust: proof against rust; nist'y, covered 
with rust: impaired by inactivity, out of prac¬ 
tice: dull: affected with rust-disease: rust- 
coloured: of a rusty black: time-worn: rough: 
raucous: obstinate: discoloured.— adl- nist'- 
coloured.—mst'-fungus.— a^s. nist'-proof; rust'- 
resistant.—rust'yback, the scale-fern.— a4j. 

rust'y-colouNd. (O-E. rfirl; Ger. rost.] 
rustic, rus'tik, adj. of, or characteristic of, the 
country or country-dwellers: country-dwelling: 
like countryfolk or their works: simple and 
plain: awkward: uncouth: unrefined; roughly 
made: made of rough branches: of masonry, 
with sunken or chamfered joints, sometimes 
with roughened face.—n. a peasant; a clown: 
a rough-surfaced brick or stone: rustic masonry. 
— adi. and (rare) n. rus'tical.— adv. rus'tically. 
— v.t. rusticate, to send into the country: to 
banish for a time from town or college: to 
build in rustic masonry.— v.i. to live in the 
country: to become rustic.— n. rusticfl'tion.— 
adj. rusticial (-tish'li Scott, as a false archaism). 
— v.t. and v.i. rus'ticise, -ise (•tisiz). —^#i. nistici^ 
(•tis'i~ti), rustic manner: simplicity: rudeness. 
—^rus'tic-ware, a terra-cotta of a light brown 
paste, having a brown glaze; rus'tic-work, rusti¬ 
cated masonry: summer-houses, etc., of rough 
branches. [L. rusticus — rSs, the country.] 
rustle, rus7, v.i. to make a soft, whispering sound, 
as of dry leaves: to go about with such a sound: 
to stir about, hustle (U.S.): to steal cattle (U.S.), 
— v.t. to cause to rustle: to get by rustling 
(U.S.). — n. a quick succession of small sounds, 
as that of dry leaves; a rustling: bustle (U.S.). 
—n. rus'tler.— n. and ad/, rus'tling.— adv. 
rus'tlingly.—rustle up, to arrange, gather to¬ 
gether. [Imit.; cf. Flem. ruysseien.] 
nistre, rus'lar, (her.) it. a lozenge pierced with 
a circular opening.— adj- rus'tred. [Fr.] 
rusty. See rust.—Also a variant of reas^ and of 
reesty. 

rut, rut, n. a furrow made by wheels: a fixed 
course difficult to depart from.—v.t. to furrow 
with ruts:— pr.p. rutting; pa.t. and pa.p. nitt'ed. 
— adi- rutt'y. [Origin obscure; prob. not Fr. 
route.) 

rut, rut, n. sexual excitement in male deer; also 
in other animals.— v.i. to be in heat.— v.t. (rare) 
to copulate with.—n. and adj. rutting.— adj. 
ruttld, lustful.—^rut'-time. [O.Fr. ruit, rut —L. 
rugitus — rugire, to roar.] 

Ruta, rdo'ta, n. the rue genus of dicotyledons, 
giving name to the family Rutfl'ceae, which is 
usually made to include the orange, etc.— adi- 
ruti'ceous. [L. rUta', see rue (I).] 
rutabaga, rSd'ta-bd'ga, n. the Swedish turnip. 
(Sw. uial. rotabagge.] 


ruth, rdfl/b, n. pity: remorse: sorrow; matter 

for pit]/: misfortune, calamity (obs.)_adf. ruth'- 

fui, pitiful,'iorrowful: piteous, causing pity.— 
adv. rudi'fully— ad/, ruthlen, pitiless: unspar¬ 
ing.— adv. ruth'lesaiy.—ii. rudileMneH. [M.E. 
ruthe, reuth', see rue (2); ending influenced by 
Scand., as O.N. hryggth.] 

Ruthene, rod-thin’, n. a memto of a branch of 
the Little Russian division m the Slavs on both 
sides of the Carpathians: Jthe language of the 
Ruthenes.—n. and ad/. Ruthinlan, RuUiene. 
nithemum, rdB-the'ni-ain, n. a metallic element 
(Ru; at. numb. 44) of the platinum group, 
found in the Ural Mountains. [L.L. Ruthema, 
Russia.] 

rutherford, rudh’ar-fard, n. a unit of radioactive 
disintegration, equal to a million disintegrations 
a second—abbrev. rd. [After the physicist 
Baron Rutherford (MlX-mi).] 
rutilont, rod'Mant, ad/, shining: glowing ruddiiy. 
[L. rutiians, -antis, pr.p. of rutildre, to be 
reddish.] 

rutile, roo'til, n. a reddish-brown mineral of the 
tetragonal system, titanium oxide.— adi- rutilated 
(roo'til-dt-id), enclosing needles of rutile. [L. 
rutilus, reddish.] 

rutin, rdd'tin, n. a drug used against the fragility 
of small blood-vessels. [Formed from Ruta.] 
rutter, rut’ar, (obs.) n. a mercenary horse-soldier. 

[M.Du. rutter —O.Fr. routier.] 
ry-, in many words an old spelling of ri-. 
ryai, rial, ri'ai, (obs.) adj. and n. royal.-><sp. n. 
a coin of various kinds—an old English gold 
coin worth about ten shillings, a Spanish real, 
and others. [O.Fr. riai, royal.] 
rybat, rib’at, n. a dressed stone at the side of a 
door, window, etc. [Prob, conn, with rebate 
( 2 ).] 

rybaudrye, rib’6d-ri, (Spent.) n. Same as ribaldry, 
rye, ri, n. a grass (Seuie, esp. S. cereale) allied 
to wheat and barley: its grain, used for making 
bread: rye-grass: rye-whisky.— ad/, of rye.— 
rye'-bread; rye'-coffee, a coffee-substitute made 
from rye; rye'-com (^ustr.), rye; rye'-flour; 
rye'-grass, a pasture ai\d fodder grass (species 
of Lolium), with flat spikelets appressed edge¬ 
wise in a two-rowed spike; rye'-roll', a dark 
treacly cookie, understood not to be of rye.— 
R. and adi- rye'-straw.—rye'-whis'ky, spirituous 
beverage made chiefly from rye; rye'-wolf (Ger. 
Roggenwolf), aa evil creature of German folk¬ 
lore lurking in the rye-fields. [O.E. ryge; O.N. 
rugr, Ger. ragged (also roc/ten).] 
rye, ri, n. a »psy word for gentleman. [Romany 
rei, rai, lord.] 

ryepeck, rypeck, ripeck, ri’pek, (diai.) n. a pole 
used for mooring a punt. [Origin obscure.] 
ryfe, r(f, (Spens.) atV- Same as rite, 
ryke, rik, a Scots form of reach, 
rymme, an old stalling of rim (1 and 2). 
rynd. Saifie as rind (2). 

ryot, rai]rat, ri’at, n. an Indian peasant.— n. 
ry'otwari, raiyatwari (-wS-ri), a system of land- 
tenure by which each peasant holds directly of 
the state. [Hind, raiyat, raiyatwSri —^Ar. ra'iyah, 
a subject.] 

rype, rii'pa, n. a ptarmigan:— pi. ry'per. [Dan.] 
rythme, rim, an old spelling of rhyme, 
ryve, an old spelling of rive. 
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S, ■, es, n. the nineteenth letter in our alphabet, eaber, American spelling of sabre, 
seventeenth in the Roman, its usual sound a Sabian s&'bt-^n, Zaban, zS', Tsabian, lsi\ n. 
voiceless open*blade consonant (sibilant), but an adherent of a religion or a group of religions 
often voiced, and sometimes a voiceless blade- mentioned in the Koran as entitled to tolera- 
point sound (represented usually by sh\ or tion, prob. akin to the Mandaeans: Mandaean: 
voiced (as in pleasure)-, any mark or object of by confusion sometimes a Sabaean, sometimes 
the form of the letter: as a mediaeval Roman an adherent of Sabaism.—^Also a^, — n. Sl'bian- 
numeral. S - 7 or 70; iS - 70,000.—collar of ism. [Ar. as—SabVQn.] 

SS (see ess). Sabine, sab’bi, n. one of an ancient people of 

’s, z, a shortened form of God’s, has, is, or (Scot.) central Italy, afterwards united with the Romans, 
as, sal (1).—Also shortened form of us (pron. s; —Also a4i. [L. Sabbuts.) 
e.g. let’s go), his (e.g., obs.. In’s hand). Sabin vaccine, sd’bin, a live-virus poliomyelitis 

sa', sd, v.t. an obs. contraction of save. vaccine taken by the mouth. [Albert Bruce 

eab, sab, (Scot.) n. a form of sob. ' Sabin, American physician (bom 1906).] 

Saba, sS'bd, n. Sheba, an ancient people of sable, sa'bl, n. an arctic and subarctic marten: 
Yemen.—n. and adj. Sabaean, Sabean (dte'zn). its lustrous dark brown fur: a paintbrush of its 
—^Also applied by confusion to adherents of hair.— adj. of sable. [O.Fr.; prob. from Slav.] 
Sabaism and of Sabianism. [Gr. Saba— At. sable, s&'bl, n. and adi. black (orig. her., now 
Saba’-, Htb. Sheba.] chiefly poet.): dark.—«. a sable antelope: (in 

sabadilla, sab-o-^HI'z, n. seeds of a liliaceous pA) mourning garments.—v.f. to darken.— 
plant, Schoenocaulon, yielding veratrine.—Also sable antelope, a large South African antelope 
cebadill'a, cevadill'a. [Sp. cebadilla, dim. of (Hippotragus niger), black above, white below, 
ceboda, barley.] — adf. sa'Ue-coIoured. [Fr. sable-, poss. the 

Sabaism, sa'bd-Izm, n. the worship of the host same as the foregoing.] 
of heaven. [Heb. tsSbd, host.] sabot, stdt'd, n. a wooden shoe, as worn by the 

Sabal, sa'bal, n. an American genus of palms, French peasantry: an attacMent to guide a 
the palmettos. [Origin unknown.] projectile through the bore.-^eh. sabotage (-tdzh’, 

Sabaoth, sa-ba'oth, n.pl. armies, used only in now usu. sab\ also -<(/), malicious destruction: 

the Bible phrase, ‘Lord of Sabaoth’: (sab'zth) action taken to prevent the achievement of any 

erroneously for Sabbath (Spens.). (Heb. lim.—Also v.r. and v./.—im. saboteur (-ter'), one 

tsebddth (transliterated sabadth in Gr.). pi. of who sabotages; sabotier (-tyd'), a wearer of 

tsabd, an army.] wooden shoes: a Waldensian. [Fr. sabot.] 

sabaton, sab’a^ton, n. armour for the foot, not sabra, sd'brz, n. a native-born Israeli, not an 
necessarily broad-toed. [Prov. sabatd; cf. immigrant. [Israeli Hebrew sdbrdb.] 

sabot, Sp. zapaia.] sabre, in U.S. saber, sd'bzr, n. a curved, cutting. 

Sabbath, sab'ath, n. among the Jews, Saturday, cavalry sword: a soldier armed with a sabre.— 

set apart for rest from work: among most v.t. to wound or kill with a sabre.—sl'bre-cut. 

Christians, Sunday: a sabbatical year of the v.l. a'hre-ratt'le.-^'bre-rattling, military blus- 

Jews: a time of rest: (also sabb'at) a witclws’ ter; sfl'bre-tooth (in full sabre-toothed tiger), a 

midnight meeting.— adi. of or appropriate to Tertiary fossil carnivore (Machaerodus) with 

the Sabbath.—fi. Sabbati'rian, one who oh- extremely long upper canine teeth; si'bre- 

serves Saturday as Sabbath: one who believes wing, a humming-bird of a group with bent 

in or practises observance, or strict observance, outer primaries in the male. [Fr. sabre —Ger. 

of the Sabbath (Saturday or Sunday).—Also stAel (now sdbel)-, origin unknown.] 

adj. —n. Sabbati'rianism.— adis, Sabb'athless; sabretache, sab'ar-tash, n. a flat bag slung from 
sabbatic (sab-at’ik), -al, pertaining to, or re- a cavalry officer’s sword-belt. [Fr. sabretache 
sembling, the Sabbath: enjoying or bringing — Ger. sdbelta.sche—sabel, mbit, tasche, pocket.] 
rest; awb'atiM, pertaining to Saturday.—v.r. sabulous, sab'B-bs, adi. sandy: gritty. [L. sdbu- 
sabb'atise, -izc, to observe as a Sabbath.—v./. bun, sand.] 

to keep a Sabbath.— n. aabb'atism, sabbatical aaburra, sa-bur'a, n. a granular deposit, as in the 
rest: observance of the Sabbath.—Sabbath'- stomach.—odi-Mburr'al.—^n.saburrft'tion(med.), 

breach: Sabb'afli-brcaker: Sabb'ath-breaking application of hot sand. [L. mhurra, sand.] 

(also adi.y, Sabb'mh-day (alsoW); Sabbath- aae, sak, (btol.) n. a pouch.—adfs. sacc'atea, 
day's journey, 2000 cubits, or about one kilo- pouched: pouch-like: gibbous: enclosed in a 

metre, which a Jew was permitted to walk on sac; sacciform (sak’sl-fSrm), sacc'Alar, sae-Uke; 

the Sabbath (Josh. iii. 4).—Sabbath school, a- sacc'filated, formed in a series of sao-Uke ex- 

Sunday school; sabbat'ical year, even seventh pensions: enclosed.— ns. sacciili'tion: sacc'Olc, 

year, in which tlw Israelites allowed their fields sacc'fllus, a small sac:— pi. sacc'ules, sacc'nll, 

and vineyards to lie fallow: a year off, for study, [L. socciu, a bag: see sack (I).] 

travel, etc. (Heb. Shabbdth.] sac, sak, (law) n. the privilege of a lord of manor 

Sabe l la, sa^fa, n. a genus of tube-building sea- of holding courts.— adi- sac'less (Scott), un- 
worms. [L. sabulum, sand.] challengeable, not to be molested (m sadt'loss, 

SabaUiaa, sa-bel'I-an, n. and ad/, orig. Sabine: s.v.). See also soc. [O.E.'sacu, strife.] 

BOW generally used in a wide sense to include Sacdurum, stdt’a-ram, n. the sugar-cane genua eS 
khidred peoples and languages. [L. Sabelbu, grasses.— n. sacch'arata, a salt of saccharic add. 
pod. dim. of SbAf/ius.] — atUs. sacdi'arated, sugared, sweetened; sae- 

Sabeliian, sa4>el't-an, n. a follower of Sabettlus chanc (pak-ar'lk), of sugar (saccharic add, an 

Ord century).—Also ad/. —if. SabeO'ianiBm, the add, HiCiHtOi, got by oxidation of sugar).— 

teaching of SabeUius, that Father, Son, and n. sacch'vide, a carbohvdrate: a compound 

Holy Ghost are one and the same person in with sugar.— a^, saccharirercM, sugar yidding. 

d U hren t aspects. —v.r. eacchar'ify (or sak'), to convert inb sugar. 

Jdte,flr; mi, Adr flier); ndne; mdte,Jtr; mUe; dhea (fhaa) 
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— ns. Much vim *eter, a polarimeter or other 
instrument for testing concentration of sugar 
solutions: saccluurim'etry; sacch'arin, 'ine (-in, 
•en), an intensely sweet, white crystalline solid 
(CaH 4 COSO|NH) prepared from toluene: sickly 
sweetness {fig.). — adj. sacch'arinc {-in, -en), 
of the nature of sugar: of, containing, or 
yielding sui^r: sugary: of sickly sweetness.— 
n. sacchvinity {-in'i-ti). — aids, sacch'aroid, 
•oid'al, like loaf-sugar in texture.— ns. sacchar- 
om'eter, a hydrometer or other instrument for 
measuring concentration of sugar solutions; 
Saccharomyces {-6-mi'sfxi Gr. mykes, fungus), 
the yeast genus of ascomycete fungi; sacch'arose 
(-ds), any carbohydrate, esp. cane sugar. [L. 
seccharum —Gr. sakcharon, sugar, a word of 
Eastern origin; cf. jaggery, sugv.] 
saccos. Same as aakkos. 
sacellum, ss-sel'sm, n. a god's unroofed sanctu¬ 
ary: a little chapel: a tomb or monument in 
the form of a chapel within a church:— p!. 
sacell'a. [L. dim. of sacrum, a holy place— 
sacer, consecrated.] 

sacerdotal,sas-ar-dd'r/,priestly: sacerdotalist. 
— v.t. sacerdS'talise, -ize, to render sacerdotal. 
— ns. sacerdo'talism, the spirit of the priesthood: 
devotion to priestly interests: priestcraft: the 
belief that the presbyter is a priest in the sense 
of offering a sacrifice in the eucharist: claim 
for, or attribution to, a priesthood, of special 
or supernatural powers; sacerdd'talist.— adv, 
sacerdb'tally. [L. sacerdds, -Otis, a priest— 
sacer, sacred, ddre, to give.] 

BBchein, sa'chsm, n. a North American Indian 
chief: a Tammany leader.— ns. sa'chemdom, 
sa'chemship. [Algonquian.) 
sachet, sa'shd, n. a bag of perfume, or a bag for 
holding handkerchiefs, etc. [Fr.] 
sack, sak, n. a large bag of coarse material: a 
sackful: a varying measure of capacity: a 
woman’s gown, loose at the back: a train hung 
from the shoulders of such a gown: a loose 
coat, hanging at the back: a woman’s loose- 
fitting waistless dress: (with the) dismissal 
{slang): (with the) the punishment of death by 
sewing in a sack and drowning.—v.r. to put into 
a sack: to dismiss {slang). — ns. sack'ful,. 
as much as a sack will hold:— pi. sack'fuls; 
sack’ing, sackcloth.—sack'cloth, cloth for sacks: 
coarse cloth, formerly worn in mourning or 
penance; sack'-coat. a man’s short loose coat. 
— a((f. sack-doudling {-ddbd’lin; Scott), bag¬ 
piping (cf. doodle and Ger. dudelsack). —sack'- 
race, one in which each runner’s legs are encased 
in a sack; sack'-tree, the upas (from the use of its 
inner bark to make sacks).—sad sack, one who 
seems to attract mishap and disaster. [O.E. 
sacc —L. saccus —Gr. sakkos; prob. Phoenician.] 
sack, sak, n. the plundering or devastation of a 
town: pillage.—v.t. to plunder: to ravage.— 
ns. sack'age, sack'ing, sack. [Fr. sac; accord¬ 
ing to some the same as the foregoing (putting 
in a bag).] 

sack, .sak, n. the old name of a Spanish wine, 
the favourite drink of Falstaff.—sack'-poss'et, 
posset made with sack.—burnt sack, mull^ sack. 
[Fr. sec —L. siccus, dry.] 

sackbut, sak'but, n. an old instrument with a 
slide like the trombone: a mistranslation of 
Aramaic sabbeka, the sambuca {B.). [Fr. 
saquebute, perh. O.Fr. ^quier, to draw out, and 
bouter, to push.} 

sackless, sak'Us, {arch, and Scot.) aid. innocent: 

{ luileless: feeble: dispirited (see also under sac). 
O.E sacleas—saeu ; sac, sake.] 
sacque, a sham-French spelling of sack (garment), 
sacra, sacral. See sacrum, 
sacrament, sak’rs-msnt, n. a religious rite variously 
regarded as a channel or as a sign of grace— 
amongst Protestants ^nerally Baptism and the 
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Lord's Supper —amongst Roman Catholics, also 
Confirmation, Penance, Holy Orders, Matrimony, 
and Extreme Unction: the Lord’s Supper 
specially: a symbol of something spiritual or 
secret: a sign, token, or pledge of a covenant: 
a religious mystery: a Roman soldier’s oath on 
enlistment: a pledge deposited by each party 
to a suit {Rom. law): a solemn oath: an oath 
of purgation: materials used in a sacrament.— 
v.t. to bind by an oath.— aifi. sacramental 
{-ment'l). —n. (R.C.) an act or object which may 
transmit or receive grace.— ns. sacramen'talism; 
sacramen'talist, one who attaches importance 
to the spiritual nature of the sacraments. 
— adv. sBcramen'tally.— n. sacramentft'rtan, one 
who holds a high or extreme view of the efficacy 
of the sacraments: a denier of the real presence 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (obs.).— 
Also aid. — n. sacramentft'rianism.— adj. sacra- 
men'tary, pertaining to the sacrament or sacra¬ 
ments: sacramentarian.—n. a book containing 
all the prayers and ceremonies used at the 
celebration of the R.C. sacraments: one who 
denies the doctrine of the real presence.— 
sac'rament-house, an ambry for reservation of 
the sacrament.—take the sacrament upon or to, 
to take communion in confirmation of (an oath). 
[L. sacramentum, an oath, pledge— sacrure, to 
consecrate— sacer, sacred.] 
sacrarium, sa-kra'ri-sm, L. sa-kra'ri-dom, it. a 
place where the Penates or other holy things 
were kept {Rom. Ant.): the presbytery of a 
church. [L. sacrarium — sacer, holy.] 
sacred, sa'krid, ad}, consecrated: devoted: set 
apart or dedicate, esp. to God: holy: pro¬ 
ceeding from God: religious: entitled to 
veneration: not to be violated: accursed.— 
adv. sa'ciedly.— n. sa'credness.—sacred ape, the 
hanuman of India; sacred beetle, an Egyptian 
scarab; sacred cat, the house cat of Egypt, 
sacred to Pasht; sacred college, the body of 
cardinals; sacred cow, an institution, custom, 
etc., so venerated that it is above criticism; 
sacred fish, oxyrhyncus; Sacred Heut {R.C.), 
the physical heart of Christ, adored with special 
devotion since the 18th century. [Pa.p. of obs. 
sacre —O.Fr. sacrer —L. sacrare — sacer, sacred.] 
sacrifice, sak'ri-fis, in the poets sometimes -fiz, n. 
the offering of a slaughtered animal on an altar 
to a god: any offering to a god: Christ’s offering 
of himself {theoi.): the Mass {R.C.): destruc¬ 
tion, surrender, or foregoing of anything valued 
for the sake of anything else, esp. a higher 
consideration: loss by selling cheap: a victim 
offered in sacrifice.— v.t. to offer up in sacrifice; 
to make a sacrifice of: to give up for a higher 
good or for mete advantage: to make a victim 
of: to allow to come to destruction or evil.— 
v.r. to offer sacrifice.—n. sac'rificer.— adj. sacri¬ 
ficial {-fish'ti. — adv. aacrifi'cially.— v.t. and v.t. 
sac'rify {oos.), to sacrifice:— pa.p. {Spens.) 
sac'rifide.—sacrifice hit, in baseball, a hit to en¬ 
able another player to score or to gain a base. 
[L. sacrarium — sacer, sacred, facire, to make.] 
sacrilege, sak'ri-lij, n. a profanation of anything 
holy: the breaking into a place of worship and 
stealing therefrom.— ad}, sacrilegious {-Id'as). — 
adv. sacrUe'giously.— ns. Bacrile'giousness; sacri- 
le’gist. [Fr. sacrilege —L. sacrilegium — sacer, 
sacred, legire, to gather.] 
sBcrinf, sS'kring, {arch.) n. consecration.— 
sa'cnng beU, in R.C. churches, a small bell 
rung to call attention to the more solemn parts 
of the service of the Mass. [See sacred.] 
sacrist, sak'rlst, s&'krlst, n. a sacristan: a person 
in a cathedral who copies out music for the 
choir and takes care of the books.— ns. sacristan 
{sak'), an officer in a church who has care of 
the sacred vessels and other movabtes: a sexton: 
sacristy {sak'), an apartment in a church where 
: for certain sounds in forriga words, see p. viii 
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the Bicred utensils, vestments, etc., are kept: 
vestry. (L.L. sacrfefa, sacristSnus, a sacristan, 
sacristia, a vestry—L. sacer.] 
sacro*. See sacmm. 

sacrosanct, sak’rd-sang{k)t, atfi, inviolable.— n. 
sacrosanc'thy. [L. sacrdsancius —rarer, sacred, 
sanctus, pa.p. of sancire, to hallow.] 
sacrum, s&'kr»m, it. a triangular bone composed 
of fused vertebrae wedged between two innomin* 
ate bones, so as to form the keystone of the 
pelvic arch:—p/. s&'cra.— ac(l- sS'cral.—si'crS*, 
in composition, sacrum, e.g. atfjs. sftcrocos'tal, 
connected with the sacrum and having the 
character of a rib (also a.); skcrbiriac, pertain¬ 
ing to the sacrum and ilium. [L. (os) sacrum, 
holy (bone): so called for unknown reason.] 
sad, sad, (comp, sadd'er, superl. sadd'est) adi. 
sated (orig.): steadfast, constant (Spens., Milt.): 
staid: sedate: serious: earnest: grave; sober- 
minded: sorrowful: deplorable (oAen play¬ 
fully): heavy, stiff: doughy; sober, dark- 
coloured.—v.r. sadd'en, to make sad.—v.i. to 
grow sad.— adj. sadd'ish.— adv. sad'ly.— n. sad'- 
ness.— adjs. sad'-coloured; sad'-eyed, -faced, 
-hearted (all Shak.). —sad'-iron, a flat-iron.— 
sad sack (see sack); in sober sadness, in serious 
earnest. [O.E. srd, sated; cf. Du. zat, Ger. 
satf, L. sat, satis.] 
saddbu. See sadhu. 

saddle, sacTI, n. a seat for a rider: a pad for the 
back of a draught animal: anything of like 
shape: a col: that part of the back on which 
the saddle is placed: a mark on that part: a 
butcher’s cut including a part of the backbone 
with the ribs; the hinder part of a cock’s back: 
a worm’s clitellum: iii a structure, e.g. a bridge, 
a support having a groove shaped to fit another 
part.—v.r. to put a saddle on: to encumber: 
to iihpose a» a burden of encumbrance.— adi- 
sadd'leless.— ns. sadd'ler, a maker or seller of 
saddles: a soldier who has charge of cavalry 
saddles (also sadd'ler-cor'poral, -sor'geant): the 
harp-seal: a saddle-horse (U.S.); sadd'lery, 
occupation of a saddler: his shop or stock- 
in-trade: a saddle-room.—sadd'leback, a saddle- 
shaped hill, coping, animal, or object: the 
great black-backed gull: the hooded crow: 
the male harp-seal: a breed of goose: a breed 
of pig: a saddle-roof.— adi- (also sadd'lebacked) 
saddle-shaped: with a depression in the middle 
of the back: marked on the back: of a coping, 
sloping from the middle to each side.—sadd'le- 
bag, a bag carried at, or attached to, the saddle. 
— adJ. upholstered in cloth in imitation of 
camels’ saddle-bags.—sadd'le-bar, a bar for sus¬ 
taining stained glass in a window; sadd'le- 
Uanket, a folded blanket used as a saddlocloth; 
sadd'le-bow i-bd), the arched front of a saddle; 
sadd'le-cloth, a housing cloth placed under a 
saddle.— adi- sadd'le-fast, firmly seated in the 
saddle.—sadd'le-feather, -hacklp, one of the long, 
slender feathers drooping from a cock’s saddle; 
sadd'ie-girth, a band that holds the saddle in its 

{ >lace; sadd'le-horse, a riding horse; sadd'le- 
ap, the skirt of a saddle.— adj. sadd'le-nosed, 
with nose sunken at the bridge.—sadd'ie-pilUtr, 
-pin, the support of a cycle saddle, which fits 
a socket io the frame; sadd le-roof, a tower roof 
withtwogables; sadd'le-room, a room where sad¬ 
dles and mrness are kept.— adjs- sadd'le-sbaped, 
arched; concave and convex in sections at 
right angles to each other; sadd'lc-sick, -sore, 
chafed with riding.—sadd'le-spring, a spring sup¬ 
porting a cycle-saddle; sadd'le-tree, the frame 
of a saddle.—^in the saddle, in control; put the 
■addle <» the right horse, to impute blame 
where it is deserved; saddle up, to saddle a 
horse; to mount {St.Afr.). (O.E. sadol, sadel; 
ef. Du. zadel, Ger. sattel] 

Sadducee, sad'H^si, n. one of a Jewish sceptical 
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school or party of aristocrat^ traditionista in 
New Testament times.— adjs- Sadducae'aa, Sad- 
ducean (-se'a^.— ns. Sadd'uceeism, Sadd'ucism, 
scepticism. [Gr. Saddoukalos —Heb. TsadOgim.] 
■adhu, saddbu, sd'ddS, n. a Hindu holy man, 
ascetic and mendicant. (Sans, sadhu, — adj-, 
straight, pious.] 

sadism, sad'izm, n. sexual perversion with passion 
for cruelty: love of cruelty.— n. sad'ist.— adj. 
sadistic (sa-dls'). — ns. sado-mas'oehism, obtaining 
pleasure by inflicting pain on oneself or another; 
sado-masochist.— adj. sado-masochist'ic. (Comte 
([called Marquis) de Sade (1740-1814), who died 
insane, notoriously depicted this perversion in 
his novels.] 

sae, sd, adv. Scottish form of so. 
saeculum, seculum, sek'Hl-am, n. an astronomical 
or geological age. (L., a generation.] 
saeter, set'ar, sat', n. in Norway, an upland 
meadow which provides summer pasture for 
cattle, and where butter and cheese are made: 
a hut on a saeter providing shelter for those 
looking after the animals. (Norw.] 
saeva indignatio, se'va in-dig-nashi-6, si'wa, si'va 
in-dig-na'ti-d, (L.) fierce indignation (see ubi in 
appendix of quotations). 

safari, sa-fU're, n. an expedition or caravan, 
especially for hunting: a long expedition in¬ 
volving difficulty or danger and/or requiring 
planning.— v.i. to go on safari.—safari suit, a 
suit for men, boys, or women, typically of cotton 
and consisting of long square-cut jacket and 
long or short trousers. [Swahili.] 
safe, saf, adj. unharmed: free from danger: 
secure: sound: certain: sure: reliable: 
cautious.— n. a chest or closet, safe against fire, 
thieves, etc.; a ventilated box or cupboard for 
meat, etc.— v.t. to make safe (ohs.): to bring 
safely (Shak.). — prep. (Spens.) save.— adv. safe'ly. 
-~ns. safe'ness; safe'ty (in Spens. often saf'i-ti), 
state or fact of being safe: close custody (oA.v.); 
a safeguard; a safety-bicycle.—safe'-blow'ing, 
forcing of safes, using explosives; safe'-break'- 
ing, illegal opening of safes; safe'-con'duct, a 
permission to pass or travel with guarantee 
of freedom from molestation: a convoy.—v./. 

, (‘kon’, or -dukt’) to convoy.—safe'-deposit, a 
safe storage for valuables; safe'guard, keeping 
safe, protection: safety: a guard: a contrivance, 
condition, or provision to secure safety: a 
safe-conduct: an overskirt for riding (obs.). 
— v.t. to protect.—safe'guarding, protection, 
especially by import duties; safe'-keeping, keep¬ 
ing in safety: safe custody; safe period, that 
part of the menstrual cycle during which con¬ 
ception is most unlikely; safe seat, a seat 
that the specified political party will certainly 
win in an election; safe'ty-arch, an arch in the 
body of a wall to relieve the pressure; safe'ty- 
belt, a belt for fastening a workman, etc., to a 
fixed object while he carries out a dangerous 
operation; one fastening a passenger to his 
seat as a precaution against injury in a crash; 
safety bicycle, a common low-wheeled bicycle; 
safety bolt, the safety lock of a firearm: safe'ty- 
cage, a mine-cage with a catch to prevent a fall; 
safe'ty-catch, any catch to secure safety, as in a 
miners' cage or a gun; safety curtain, a fire¬ 
proof theatre curtain; safety fuse, a slow- 
burning fu£e that can be lighted at a safe dis¬ 
tance; a fuse inserted for safety in an electric 
circuit; safety glass, a sandwich of plastic 
between sheets of glass: glass reinforced with 
wire, or toughened; safety lamp, a miners’ 
lariip that will not ignite inflammable gases: 
safety light, a warning light: a light that will 
not readily cause a fire; safety lock, a lock that 
cannot be picked by ordinary means: in fire¬ 
arms, a device for preventing accidental dis¬ 
charge; sare'ty-match, a match that can be 
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ignited only on a prepared surface; nfety paper, uiped, tagging. See tag. 

paper difficult to imitate or tamper with without taginate, sq/’i-nSt, v.t. to fatten.—n. tagiid'tion. 

detection, as for bank-notes; safe'ty-pin, a pin [L. saginSre, to fatten.] 

in the form of a clasp with a guard covering tagitta, n. a keystone: a versed sine: the 

its point: a pin for locking a piece of machinery, middle stroke of the letter epsilon: the Arrow, 

a grenade, a mine, etc.; safe'ty-plug, a plug a northern constellation.— alff. sagittal (sqi'it-l), 

that melts when the temperature rises too high; arrow-shaped: like a sagitta: pertaining or 

safety razor, a razor with protected blade; parallel to the sagittal suture.— adv. sag'ittally. 

safe'ty-rein, a rein for preventing a horse from —nr. Sagitti'ria, the arrow-head genus; Sagit- 

running away; safe'ty-stop, a contrivance for ta'rius, the Archer, a constellation and a sign 

preventing accidents in machinery; safe'ty- of the zodiac; sag'ittary, a centaur: an archer, 

valve, a valve that opens when the pressure —adj. sag'ittate, shaped like an arrow-head 

becomes too great: any outlet that gives relief with the barbs pointing backwards.—sagittal 

(fig.). —err on the safe side, to choose the safer suture, that between the two parietal bones of 

alternative; safe and sound, secure and uninjured, the skull. [L. .vogiVta, an arrow.] 

[O.Fr. sau/—L. salvus.] sago, sd'go, n. a nutritive farinaceous substance 

saffian, saf'i-»n, n. leather tanned with sumach produced from the pith of Metroxylon and 
and dyed in bright colours. [Russ, saf'yan.] other palms (Arenga, Caryota, Oreodoxa), and 
saffiower, saf'lowr, n. a thistle-like composite Cycads (Cycas).—sa'go-paim. (Malay sdgw.) 
iCarihamus linctorius) cultivated in India: its saguaro, ia-(g)tva'rd, n. the giant cactus. [From 
dried petals, used for making a red dye and an American Indian language.] 
rouge. [Cf. Du. saffloer, O.Fr. saffleur.] saguin, sagoin, sagouin, sag'whi, sag-oin', n. a 

safiron, saf'rBn. n. a species of crocus: its dried titi monkey. [Fr. sago(u)in —Port, saguim — 

stigmas, used as a dye and flavouring: its Tupi saguin.] 

colour, orange-yellow.— adj. sail'roned, coloured sagum, sd'gBm, (L. sag’dbm) n. a Roman military 
or flavoured with saffron.— adj- saff'rony, cloak:— pi. sa'ga. [L. sdgum; prob. Gaulish.] 
coloured somewhat like saffron.—n. saf'raiiin(e), sahib, sa'ib, n. a term of respect given in India 
a coal-tar dye, giving various colours.—saff'ron- to persons of rank and to Europeans: Sir or 

cake, a cake flavoured with saffron_bastard Mr: a European: a gentleman:—-yem. sabiba(h). 

saffron, safflower; meadow saffron, Colchicum. [Ar. sahib, orig. friend.] 

[O.Fr. sc^ran —Ar. za'faran.] sai,saV. n. thecapuchin monkey. (Tupi, monkey.} 

sag, sag, v.i. to bend, sink, or hang down, esp. saibling, zip'Ung, n. the char. (Ger. dial.] 
in the middle: to yield or give way as from saic, saick, saique, sa-ek’, sa'ik, n. a Levantine 
weight or pressure: to hang heavy: to droop: vessel like a ketch. [Fr. saique —Turk, shaiqd.] 
to drag oneself heavily along: to make leeway: saice. Same as syce. 

— pr.p. sagg'ing; pa.p. and pa.I. sagged.— n. a said, sed, pa.t. and pa.p. of say.— adj. before- 
droop.—«5/. sagging.— n. and adj. sagg'ing. mentioned. 

[Cf. Sw. saeka, to sink down; L.G. sucken, to saiga, si'gB, n. a west Asian antelope. [Russ.] 
sink.] saikless, sdk'lis, adj. a Scuts form of sackless, 

saga, sa'ga, n. a prose tale in the old literature sail, sal, n. a sheet of cpnvas, framework of slats, 
of Iceland: a body of legend about some sub- or other structure, spread to catch the wind, so 
ject; a long, detailed story (coll.). —sa'gaman, a as to propel a ship, drive a windmill, etc.: a 
narrator of sagas; saga novel (see roman fleuve). wing, esp. a hawk's: any sail-like organ or 
[O.N.sagn; cf. saw (3).] object: sails collectively: a ship or ships: a 

sagacious, sa-gd'shas, adj. keen in perception or trip in a ve^el: an act or distance of sailing: 

thought: discerning and judicious: wise.— adv. a number sailing or flying together: a condition 

saga'ciously.—ns. saga'ciousness, sagacity of having sails set or filled.--v./. to progress or 

ti). [L. sugux',-dt7.v.] travql by sail: to go by water: to set out on a 

8agamore,sag'a-/»dr, n. anAmericanlndianchief. voyage: to make excursions in sailing-craft: to 
[Penobscot sagamo; cf. sachem.] glide or float smoothly along.—v.r. to navigate: 

sagapenum, sag-a-pe'nam, n. a fetid gum-resin, to cause to sail, as a toy boat: to pass over 
from Ferula persica. [Gr. sagapenon.] or along in a ship: to fly through.— adjs. sail'- 

sagathy, sag'a-thi, n. a woollen stuff. [Origin able, navigable; sailed, having sails.— ns. sail'er, 

unknown; cf. Fr. sagatis, Sp. sagati.] a boat or ship that can sail; sail'ing, travelling 

sage, sdj, n. a garden labiate plant (Salvia offidn- or journey by sails or on water: a ship’s de- 
tdis) used for stuffing for goose, etc.: any plant parture from port: act or mode of directing a 
of the genus, as clary: extended to wood ship’s course.—Also adj. — adi. sail'less.— ns. 
germander (wood-sage). —sage'-apple, an edible sail'or, one who is employed in the manage- 
gall formed on Mediterranean sage; sage'brush, ment of a ship, esp. one who is not an officer: 
a plant-formation of shrubby Artemisias, on a mariner: a seaman: a navigator: one who 
dry American plains: any of the Artemisias is tolerant*of the motion of a ship: a sailor¬ 
forming it; sage'-cheesc, a cheese flavoured and hat (coll.); sail'oring, occupation as a sailor.— 
mottled with sage leaves; sage'-cock, -grouse, a atijs. sairorless; sail'or-like, sail'orly, sail'y.— 
large North American grouse that feeds on sail arm, one of the arms of a windmill; 
sagebrush; sage'-green, greyish green, as in sail'-boat (U.S.), a sailing-boat.— adjs. sail'- 
sage leaves; sage'-rabbit, a small hare of the borne; sail'-broad (Milt.), broad or spreading 
sagebrush; sage'-tea', an infusion of sage leaves, like a sail.—sail'-cloth, a strong cloth for sails; 
a domestic tonic; sage'-thrash'er, the mountain sail'-fisb, a fish that shows a large dorsal fin, 
mocking-bird. [O.Fr. sauge (It. salvia)—L. esp. the basking shark or a kind of swordfish 
salvia — salvus, safe.] (Histiophorus); sail'-fluke, the whiff (from ex¬ 

sage, sdj, adi. wise.—R. a man of great wisdom, posing its tail); sail'-flying, flying in a sailplane; 
— adv. sage'ly.— n. sage'ness.—seven sages (see sail'ing-boat, a boat moved by sails; sail'ing- 
seven). [Fr. sage —L. sapire, to be wise.] master, an officer in charge of navigation, esp. 

sagene, sa-jen'. n. a net.—n. sagenite (saj'an-tt, of a yacht (formerly in U.S. navy a warrant 
sa-Je'nit), rutile in the form of a network of officer); sailing orders, instructions to the cap- 
ne^les.— adi- sagenitic (saj-an-it'ik). [Gr. tain of a ship at setting forth on a voyage; 
sagene, drag-net.] sail 'ing-ship, a ship driven by sails; sait'-loft, a loft 

■nggar, saggard, sagger, seggar, sag', seg'ar(d), where sails are made; sail'-maker; sail'or-hat', 
R. a clay box in which pottery is packed for a lady's hat like a man’s straw hat: a hat with 
baking. [Perh. safeguard.] a wide, upeurved brim; sail'or-man, a seaman; 
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•■irplane, a glider that can rise with an upward 
current; sair>raom, a room in a vessel where 
sails are stowed; aail'-jrard, the yard on which 
sails arc extended.—full sail, with sails filled 
with the wind: with all sails set; make sail, to 
spread more canvas; sail close to (or near) the 
wind (see wind); set sail, to spread the sails: 
to set forth on a voyage; shorten sail, to reduce 
its extent; strike sail, to lower the sail or sails: 
to abate one’s pretensions (Shak.); un^r sail, 
having the sails spread: moved by sa(is. [O.E. 
segeli cf. Du. zell, Ger. segel.] 

sail, sal, vJ. to project.— n. projection. [O.Fr. 
saillir, to jut—L. sallre, to leap.] 

saimiri, si-me'ri, n. a squirrcl>monkey. [Tupi sal, 
monkey, miri, little.] 

aain, sSn, {arch.) v.i. to make the sign of the cross 
over: (by association with L. sSaare) to heal. 
[O.E. segnian —L. stgnare — signum, mark.] 

saine, skn, a Spenserian form of the infin. and 
the pres, indie, pi. of say: an editor's reading 
for nine (Love's Lab. Lost III, i. 88) taken as a 
pa.p. of say (Shak.). 

sainfoin, san'foin, n. a leguminous fodder-plant 
(Onobrychis viciaefolia). —Also saint'fuin. [Fr. 
sainfoin, prob.— sain, wholesome,/o/n, hay—L. 
sanum fenum.] 

saint, sdnl, when prefixed In a name sint, sn(t), 
adj. (or n. in apposition) holy.— n, a holy person: 
one eminent for virtue: an Israelite, a Christian, 
or one of the blessed dead (8.): one canonised: 
an angel: a member of various religious bodies, 
esp. Puritans, as used of themselves or as a nick¬ 
name: a sanctimonious person.— v.i. (or v.l. 
with it) to play the saint.—v.r. to make a saint 
of: to hail as saint.—n. saint'dom.— adJ. saint'ed, 
made a saint, holy: sacred: gone to heaven: 
canonised. — ns. saint'ess; saint'hood. — adj. 
aainCiah, saintlike.—n. saint'ism, the character 
or quality of a saint: sanctimoniousness.— adj. 
aaintiike.— ns. saint'lineas; aaint'ling. — adj. 
saintly, of, like, characteristic of, or befitting a 
saint.—R. saint'ship.—saint’s day, a day set 
apart for the commemoration of a particular 
saint; St Agnes’s Eve, 20th January; St Agnes’s 
flower, the snowflake; St Andrew's cross, a 
cross in the form of the letter X; a white 
saltire on a blue field, as borne on the banner of 
Scotland; St. Andrew’s Day, 30th November; 
St Anthony pig, St Anthony's cross, fire, nut (see 
Anthony); St Barbara’s cress, yellow rocket; 
St Bamaby’s thistle, a knapweed flowering about 
the saint's day (11th June): St Bernard’s dog 
or (great) St Bernard, a breed of very large dogs, 
named after the hospice of the Great St Bernard, 
used, especially formerly, to rescue travellers 
lost in the snow; St Crispin's Day, a shoenvikers’ 
festival, 2Sth October; St Cuthbert’s beads (see 
Cttflibert); St Dabeoc's heath, a rare Irish heath; 
St David’s Day, 1st liSarch; St Elmo’s fire, a 
corposant; St George’s cros^a red cross on a 
white field; St George's Day, 23rd April; 
St Hubert’s disease, hydrophobia; St Ignatius’s 
bean, the poisonous seed of a plant (Strychnos 
ignatil) akin to nux vomica; St James a, the 
mtish court; St John’s bread, the carob bead; 
St John’s Day, 27th December; St Johnston’s 
ribboB, or tippet, the hangman’s rope (St 
Jo i i Bste(B)[B - Perth, associated in the 18th cent, 
with hangup); St John’s wort, any Hyperi¬ 
cum; St Julien, an esteemed red Bordeaux 
wine from the Mcdoc region; St Leger, a horse¬ 
race run since 1776 at Doncaster, so called since 
1778 ftrom Col. St Leger; St Luke’s summer, a 
spell of pleasant weather about the middle of 
October; St Martin’s evil, drunkenness; St 
Martin’s summer, a spell of mild, damp weather 
in late autumn; St Nichirias’s clerks, thieves; 
St Patrick’s cabbage, London pride; St Patrick’s 
Day, 17th March; St Peter’s fish, the dory • 


St Peter’s wort, square-stalked St John’s wort: 
extended to several plants; St Stephen’a, 
Houses of Parliament; St Switiiin’a Itey, ISth 
July; (St) Tib(b)'s Eve, never; St Valentine’s 
Day, t4th February (see valentine); St Vitus’s 
dmee, chorea. [Fr.,—L. .sanctus, holy.] 
Sain^aulia, sSnt-pd'li-e, n. genus to which the 
African violet (q.v.) belongs. [Baron Walter 
von Saint Paul, who discovered it.] 
Saint-Simonism, s^nfr)-, sin(t)-si’msn-izm, n. the 
socialistic system of the Comte de Saint-Simon 
(1760-1823).— n.s. Saint-Sim6'nian (also a«Ef.): 
Saint-SimS'nianism; Saint-Si'monist. 
sair, sar, Scots form of sore, savour, serve, 
sajst (Spens., Milt.). Same as sayest (see say), 
saith, seth, (arch.) 3rd pers. sing, pres, indie, of 
say. 

saith, saithe, sSth, (Scot.) n. the coalfish. [O.N. 
selthr.] 

Saiva, Sbaiva, s(h)i'va, n. a votary of Siva. — n. 
S(h)ai'vism. 

sajou, sd-zhoo', -Joo', n. a capuchin monkey. 
[Fr.,--Tupl sai, monkey and augmentative 

-UR.VSH.] 

Sakai, .sd'ki, n. a group of forest tribes of Malaya: 
an individual of this group: their language, of 
the Mon-Khmer group:—p/. Sakai.—^Also adj. 
sake, sa'ki, sa’ke, n. Japanese rice-beer; alcoholic 
liquor generally.—^Aiso sake, saki. [Jap.] 
sake,. vrA. n.cause: account: regard: advantage: 
behalf: purpose: aim, object.—^for any sake, by 
all means: 1 beseech you; for old sake's sake, 
for the sake of old times, for auld lang syne. 
[O.E. sucu, strife, a lawsuit; Du. zaak, Ger. 
sacbe; O.E. sacan, to strive, Goth, sakan; cf. 
sac. sackless, seek.] 

saker, sa'k»r, n. a species of falcon (Falco sacer) 
used in hawking, esp. the female: an obsolete 
small cannon.— n. sa'keret, the male saker. [Fr. 
sucre, prob.—Ar. saqr, confounded with L. sacer 
sacred.] 

saki, sd’kl, -ke, n. a South American monkey of 
the genus Pithccia, with long bushy non- 
prehensile tail. [Fr., fur Tupi sai, or saguin; 
cf. sai, saguin.] 
saki. ^e sake (I). 

sakieh, sakiyefa, sakia, sd'ki-(y).>, n. an Eastern 
water-wheel. [Ar. saqiyah.) 
sakkos, sak'os, n. an Eastern bishop's vestment 
like an alb or a dalmatic. [Cr. sakkos, a bag.] 
saksaul. Same as saxaul. 

Sakti, Shakti, s(h)ak', shuk'ti, (Hinthtism) n. the 
female principle, esp. as personified in the wife 
of Siva or other god.— ns. S(h)ak'ta, a wor¬ 
shipper of the Sakti; S(h)ak'ti8m. [Sans. 
iakti, divine energy.] 
sal, sal, a Northern form of shall, 
sal. Sk sial. 

sal, sal, n. a large gregarious tree (Sliorea robusta; 
fam. Dipterocarpaceae) of north India with 
teaklike wood. [Hind. sSl.] 
sal, sal, (chem. and pharmacy) n. a salt.—sal 
aiem'broth (an alchemists’ word of unknown 
origin), mercury ammonium chloride—also salt 
of wisdom; sal ammoniac, ammonium chloride; 
sal prunella, prunelle, saltpetre cast in cakes; 
sal volatile (vol-at’i-li), ammonium carbonate, 
or a solution of it in alcohol and/or ammonia 
in water: smelling salts. [L. sal.) 
sal Atticum, sal at'i-kam, sal at'i-kdbm, (L.) Attic 
salt (see Attic). 

salaam, sd-ldm', n. a word and gesture of saluta¬ 
tion in the East, chiefly among Moslems: 
obeisance: greeting.— v.i. to perform the 

salaam. [Ar. saldm, peace; Heb. shSidm.] 
salable, salableness, sididdy. See sale, 
salacious, sz-la'shzs, adj- lustful: lecherous.— 
adv. 8:d&'ciously.—AS. sali'cicwsness, salacity 
(-las'i-tl). [L. salSx, Scis — salire, to leap.] 
salad, sated, also (arch.) sallad, sallet (satit), n. 
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• c(M dUi of vetetabkt or hcrbi (either taw 
or pr»>oooked), seDnrally mixed, with or without 
oO end vine^r or other drening, sometlmea in- 
chiding lUcea of egg, lobster, etc.: a pleat 
grown for or used in salads: something savoury 
Utg.; Shak.): a confbsed mixture. — n. sai'adina, 
herbs and vegetables for salads.—salad bowl; 
salad burnet, the common bumet; salad cream, 
a type of bottled mayonnaise; salad days (Shak.), 
the time when one is ‘green in judgement, cold in 
blood’ (Ant. and Cleo. 1, v. 74); salad dressing, 
oH, sauce, olive-oil used in dressing salads; salad 
herii, plant; salad plate.—fruit'-salad (see fruit); 
word salad, copious but incoherent utterance, 
sometimes a symptom of schixophrenia. [Fr. 
salade —L. sU, salt.] 

salade. Same as sallet (f). 
salal, sallal, sal’al, n. a N.W. American ericaceous 
shrub (Caultheria shalkm). —sal(I)'al-berry, its' 
edible fruit. (Chinook jargon.] 
salamander, saTi-man-tbr, or -man', n. a genus 
(Salamandra) of tailed amphibians, nearly related 
to the newts, harmless, but long dreaded as 
poisonous, once supposed able to live in lire or 
to put out fire: an elemental spirit believed by 
Paracelsists to live in fire: one who braves ex¬ 
posure to fire unscathed (physical, military, or 
amatory); a poker used red-hot for kindling 
fires: a hot metal plate for browning meat, etc. 
— adfs. salaman'der-like (also adr.); salaman'- 
drian; salaman'driiw; salaman'droid (also n.). 
[Fr. saUmandre —L. salamandra —Gr. salaman- 
drS; prob. of Eastern origin.] 
salami, sa-la'mi, sg-ld'mi, (pi. of salame, -md; 
treated as sing.), n. a highly seasoned Italian 
sausage. [It.] 
salamon. See salmon (2). 

salangane, sal'»ng-gan, n. a swifllet (Collocalia) 
that builds edible nests. [Tagiiiog salangan.J 
salary, sal'a-rl, n. a periodical payment (usually 
at lonKr intervals than a week) for services 
other than mechanical.— v.t. to pay a salary to. 
—n. salariat (sa-la'rl-at), the salary-drawihg 
class or body.— adi- sal'aried. [O.Fr. salarle 
(Fr. salalre) —L. saldrlum, salt-money, sOl, salt.] 
salband, sal'band, zdl'bant, (geol.) n. the crust of 
a dyke or vein. [Ger. saUfand, selvage— selb, 
self, ende, end.] 

sale, sal, n. act of selling: the exchange of any¬ 
thing for money: power or cmportunity of sell¬ 
ing: demand: public ofier of goods to be sold, 
esp. at reduced prices or by auction: the state 
of being offered to buyers.— a^. intended for 
selling: vendible.— n. salabil'ity (also sale- 
abil'ity).—a<0. 8aKe)'aUe, that may be sold: 
in good demand.— n. sal(e)'abIenesB.—odv. 
sal(e)'ably.—sale'-cat'alogue; i^e'-piice, price 
asked at a special sale; salc'-room, an auction- 
room; aales'-clerk (U.S.), one who selte in a 
store or shop; saka'man, a man who sells goods, 
esp. in a shop: a commercial traveller or can¬ 
vasser (U.S.):—/em. sales'woman; sales'man- 
abip, the art of selling: skill in presenting warn 
in the most attractive light or in persuading 
purchasers to buy; salM resistance, unwilling- 
nass to buy: sales'-talk, boosting talk to (HiTect 
a tale; sales'-tax, a tax on the sale of goods 
and services, esp. one gentfai in character and 
flat in rate (cf. purchase-tax); sale'woilc, woi^ 
or things (made) for sale: work carelessly done, 
—forced sale, a sale compelled by a creditor; 
sale of work, a sale of thii^ made by members 
of a church congregation or association so as 
to raise money. [Late O.E. s<da, peril.—O.N. 
sofa.] 

sale, M, m. saflow: wicker (Spent.). [Also teal; 
form tallow (1).] 

* ., ttd'tp, n. diiM Orchit tubers: a food or 
dnim prepared from them. [Tutk. sdkp, firom 
Ar.J 


. tat-t-rg’Us, (V.S.) n. potassium or 
sodium bicarbonate, used in baldng-powdei*. 
FL. Md/ Aflimted ialt.1 

Salasiaa, nhi’almi, aiff. of St Francis of Sabs or 
his order, the Visitants.— n. a follower of St 
Francis: a member of his order, 
salewd, (Spent.) pa.t. of salue. 
saKem, sal'fim, n. gromwell (IMhosp»mum 
arvense). 

Saliaa, sB‘ll-»n, mfl. pertaining to a tribe of 
Franks on the lower Rhine.— n. one ^ this 
tribe.— atff. Salk, Saliuue (sal’lk). —Salic law, a 
law among the Salian Franks limiting the suc¬ 
cession of certain lands to males—held later to 
apply to the succession to the crown of France. 
[L. Salll, Salians.] 

Salian, sB'll-an, o^. pertaining to the SaHI, or 
priests of Mars in ancient Rome. 

Salicaceae, sal-i-kS'sl-e, n.pl. a family of Archi- 
chlamydcM, willows and poplars.— a^. salici'- 
ceous (-sh»s). — ns. sal'ket (-set), salkHmal (stl- 
ish'a-nal), an organ stop with a tone like that 
of willow pipes; salicetnm (-si'tarn), a thicket 
or plantation of willows:— pi. salicd'tums, sali- 
cf'ta; sal'kin (-sin), a bitter crystallifie glucoside 

! C||H,|0,) got from willow-bark, etc.; salicylate 
s»-Us't-lSt), a salt of salicylic acid.— v.t. to 
treat with salicylic acid.— adi. salicylk (sal-i- 
sink; Gr. hyli, matter, material).—salicylic 
acid, an acid (CtH,Oii) originally prepared from 
salicin. [L. salix, salicls, a willow.] 

Salicomia, sal-t-k6r'td-», n. the glasswort or 
marsh-samphire genus of the goosefoot family, 
small cactus-like salt-marsh plants. [Perh. L. 
sdl, salt, cornu, a horn.] 

salient, s&'li-ant, adi. leaping or springing: pro¬ 
jecting outwanis, as an angle: outstanding; 
prominent: striking.— n. an outward-pointing 
angle, esp. of a fortification or line of defences. 
— ns. sA'lienee, the quality or condition of being 
salient: projection: (Spent, saliaunce) onset; 
sA'liency.— n.pl. Salientia (-en'shya), the frog and 
toad order of Amphibia.— adv. si'lienOy.— 

. salient point, first rudiment, esp. (formerly) of 
the heart. [L. sallens, -entis, pr.p. of satire, to 
leap.] 

siditerous, st-lif'ar-as, adi- salt-bearing. [L. sdl, 
satis, salt, ferre, to bear.] 
salify, sal'i-fl, v.t. to combine or impregnate with 
or form into a salt:— pr.p. sal'ifying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. sarifled.— adi- sal'if iaUe.— n. sidificA'tion. 
[Fr. salifier —L. s&l, satis, salt, facire, to make.] 
saligot, sal'i-got, n. the water-chestnut. [Fr.] 
salina, sa-U'na, or -li', n. a salt lagoon; lake, 
marsh, or spring: a salt-pan: a salt-work. [Sp., 
—L. salina (in pi. only)-^fi/, salt.] 
saline, sS'lin, sa', sa-lin', adi. salt: salty: of the 
nature of a salt: abounding in salt: of the salts 
of alkali metals and magnesium: adapted to 
an environment with salt.— n. (sa-lin', also sB'lln) 
a salina: a felt: crude potash: an effervescent 
apnient powder: a salt solution used in investi¬ 
gation or treatment of a physiological condition. 
— ns. salinity (sa-lln'l-ti), saltness; salinonieter 
(saH-nom'i-tar), a hydrometer for measuring 
sidtness of water. [L. salinus, cf. salina.] 

Salique. Same as Suk (see Sstlian). 
saliva, sa-li'va, n. spittle, a liquid secreted in the 
mouth to soften food and begin the process of 
digestion.—ostfs. sali'val (rare); salivary (sal'l- 
var-l), pertaining to, secreting, or conveying 
saliva.— v.l: sal'iyate, to produce or discharge 
saliva, esp. in excess.— v.t. to cause to secrete 
excess of saliva.— n. salivi'tkin, flow of saliva, 
esp.it excess. [L. saliva.) 

Sdx,r at'tks, sS'ltks, n. the willow genus. [L. 
adlix, -tcts.J 

SUk vaccine, sB(f^, a vaccine developed by the 
American ^ Jonas E. Sattt and others, used 
against poliomyelitis. 
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Mllal. Seeaalal. 
ulte, sal, (Pr.) hall. 

aalte^ sal’e (Austr.) n. Acacia of various kinds: 
a species of Eucalyptus. {From a native word, 
or sally saltow.) 

sallee>man, sate-num, it. a Moorish pirate: a 
hydrozoan with sail-like crest.—Also saH'y* 
man.—saU'ee-rover. [Sallee, on the coast of 
Morocco.] 

sallenders, saVanrderz, n. a skin disjease affecting 
the hocks of horses. [Cf. Fr. sola/idre.] 

Ballet, sal'll, n. a light helmet (esp. ISth century) 
with neck-guard.—^Also salade [s&-lad‘). [Fr. 
salade; cf. It. celata; perh.—L. gaka caelata, 
engraved helmet.] 

Ballet. See salad. 

sallow, sal'o, n. a willow, esp. the broader-leaved 
kinds with comparatively brittle twigs— [Scot.) 
sauch, saugh [sdhh), — ad), sall'owy, abounding 
in sallows.—sall'ow-kitten, a small puss-moth 
whose larva feeds on sallow; sairow-thcnm, sea- 
buckthorn. [O.E. (Anglian) salh, late stem 
soils- (W.S. sealh, scales)', cf. Ger. sal[weide), 
L. sollx.} 

sallow, sat'd, ad), of a pale yellowish colour.— 
v.r. to make sallow.— a4i’ aall'owish, somewhat 
sallow.— It. sairowness.— ad). saH'owy. [O.E. 
sala, salw, cf. O.H.G. salo.] 
sally, sal'i. It. a leap: a swaying: an outrush: 
a sudden rushing forth of troops to attack 
besiegers: a going forth, excursion: outburst 
of fancy, wit, etc.: a projection: a running 
from side to side.— v.l. to rush out suddenly: 
to set forth, issue.—y.r. to sway by running 
from side to side (of a ship):—pr./i. saU'ying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. sall'ied.—saU'yport, a gateway 
for making a sally from a fortified place: a 
large port for the escape of the crew from a 
fireship. [Fr. salltk—saillir (It. satire) —L. 
satire, to leap.] 

sally, sal'i. It. the raising of a bell by pull of the 
rope: the woolly grip of a bell rope.—v.l. to 
brmg into position of sally. [Perh. from pre¬ 
ceding.] 

sally, sal'i, a variant of sallee and of sallow 
(willow). 

Sally Lunn, sal'i tun', n. a sweet tea-cake, usu. 
served hot with butter. [From a girl who sold 
them in the streets of Bath, c. 1797.] 
salmagundi, sal-ms-gun'dl, n. a dish of minced 
meat with eggs, anchovies, vinegar, pepper, 
etc.: a medley, miscellany.—^Also salmagun'dy. 
[Fr. salmigonais', origin obscure.] 
salmi, sal'me, n. a ragout, esp. of game. [Fr.; 
perh. from preceding, or from It. salame, 
sausage.] 

Salmo, sal'md, n. the salmon and trout genus 
of fishes, giving name to the family Sahnonidae 
[sal-mon'i^e). —it. sal'monid.—it. and arf). sal'- 
monoid. [L. salmo, -orUs, salmon.) 
salmon, sam'sn, it. a large, highly esteemed fish 
[Salmo solar), with silvery sides, that ascends 
rivers to spawn: extended to man;i closely allied 
fishes, and to some that resemble it supeniciBlly 
in some respects: the flesh of any of these as 
food: the colour of salmon flesh, a pinkish 
orange:—pf. salmon; or salmons, of kmds of 
salmon.— ad), salmon-coloured.—n. salm'onet, 
a samlet.—salm'on-berry, a salmon-coloured 
American raspberry: sal'mon-coble, a salmon- 
fisher's boat; salm'on-colour, an orange-pink. 
—salm'on-coloured.—salm'on-diaease, a bac¬ 
terial disease of salmon formerly attributed to 
a fungus (Saprolegnia); salm'on-fisher, -fishery, 
-fishing; salm'on-fly, any artificial fly for taking 
salmon; salm'on-fry'; salm'on-ladder, a series 
of steps to permit a salmon to pass upstream; 
salm'ondeap, a waterfall ascended by salmon 
at a leap; salm'oe-leiatar, -spear, an instru¬ 
ment for spearing salmon; salm'on-tackle, rod. 


line, and fly for taking salmon; aaln'on-trout', 
a fiw [Salmo truUa) like the salmon, but smaller 
and thicker in proportion: in America applied 
to various kinds of trout.—Burnett salmim, the 
Australian lungfish (from the Burnett River). 

i O.Fr. saumon —^L. salmd, -6nis, from satire, to 

Mp.] 

salmon, sam'en, salamon, sal'a-msn, [obs.) it. sup¬ 
posed to mean the mass, as in the vagrants’ 
inviolable oath by [the) salmon, [Origin ob¬ 
scure.] 

Salmonella, sal-ms-nel'a, it. a large genus of bac¬ 
teria many of which are associated with poison¬ 
ing by contaminated food.—it. salmonellos'is, a 
disease caused by Salmonella. [Daniel E. 
Salmon, veterinarian.] 

Salomonic. Same as Solomonic, 
salon, sal-3, -on, it. a drawing-room: a reception- 
room: a periodic gathering of notable persons 
in the house of a society queen: a somewhat 
elegant shop or business establishment (e.g. 
beauty salon): [cap.) a great annual exhibition 
of works living artists in Paris. [Fr.] 
saloon, S9-loon', n. a spacious hall for receptions, 
for works of art, etc.: a large public room 
(for billiards, for dancing, for hairdressing, etc.): 
a large public cabin or dining-room foi; passen¬ 
gers: a saloon-carriage: a saloon-car: a drink¬ 
ing-bar [U.S,). —R. saloon'ist.—saloon'-bar', a 
quieter and more comfortably furnished part 
of a public house than the public bar, usu. 
separated from it; saloon'-car', a motor-car with 
enclosed body; saloon'-carr'iage, a railway 
carriage with interior open from end to end; 
saloon'-deck, an upper deck reserved for saloon 
or first-class passengers; saloon'-keeper [U.S.), 
a publican; saloon'-passenger, a passenger en¬ 
titled to use the principal cabin: a first-class 
passenger on board a ship; saloon'-pistol, 
saloon'-rifle, one for use in a shooting gallery. 
[Fr. salon.]__ 

saloop, sa-loop', n. salep: a drink made from 
salep, later from sassafras, [salep.] 

Salop. Same as salep.— a<(i. salop'ian [Lamb). 
Salop, sal'sp, n. Shropshire.— a((f. Salopian [-d'pi- 
an), of Shropshire: of Shrewsbury School.— n. 
a native or inhabitant of Shropshire: one edu¬ 
cated at Shrewsbury School. [A.Fr. Sloppesberie 
—O.E. Scrobbesbyrig.] 

salp, saip, n. a free-swimming tunicate (Salpa). 
— n. and adi, salp'ian. [L. salpa —Gr. salpe, a 
kind of fish.] 

salpinx, sal'pingks, n. an ancient Greek trumpet: 
the Eustachian tube: the Fallopian tube.— 
n. salpingectomy [-pin-Jek’ts-mi), surgical re¬ 
moval of a Fallopian tube.— aids, salpingian 
[-pin'Ji-sn), of the salpinx; aalpingit'ic, of, of 
the nature of, salpingitis.— n. salpingitis [-Ji'lis), 
inflammation of a Fallopian tube. [Gr. salpinx, 
-Ingos, a trumpet.] 

salse, sals, n. a mud volcano. [Salsa, name of 
one near Modena.1 

salsify, salsafy, sal'si-fi, n. a purple-flowered 
species of goat’s-beard, cultivated for its root, 
tasting like asparagus.—black salsify, scorzonera. 
[Fr. salsifis, prob.—It. sassefrlca.) 

Salsola, sal'sd-b, n. the saltwort genus of the 
goosefoot family.— a^), salsoli'ceous. [Obs. It. 
dim. of salso —L. sahus, salt [a«d.),] 
salsuginoua, sal-sod'ji-nas, adj. salty; growing in 
salty soil. [L. salsSgd, -Ms, saltness.] 
salt, s6lt, n, chloride of sodium, occurring natur¬ 
ally as a mineral (rock-salt) and in solution in 
sea-water, brine-springs, etc.: smack, savour: 
piquancy: wit and good sense: saving or pre¬ 
serving quality: a salt-marsh or salting; an in¬ 
flux of salt water: a sailor, esp. an old sailor: 
a salt-cellar: a compound in which metal atoms 
or electropositive r^icals replace one or more 
of the replaceable hydrogen atoms of an acid 
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—generalised to include the acid itself: (in (pL 
smelling-salts: Epsom salt or other salt or mix¬ 
ture of salts used in medicine, esp. as a purga¬ 
tive: money coliected at Montem.— aiff. con¬ 
taining salt: tasting of salt: seasoned or cured 
with salt: overflowed with salt water: growing 
in salt soil: inhabiting salt water: pungent: 
excessively costly (coll.). — v.t. to sprinkle, 
season, cure, impregnate with salt: to immunise 
(as by inoculation): to season: to aKlimatise: 
to assign an excessive value to or in (slang): 
to add gold, ore, etc., to, in order to give a 
false appearance of riches (mining slang) — adj. 

mlt'ed_ ns. salt'er, one who salts, or who makes 

or deals in salt: a drysalter; salt'iness; salt'ing, 
the act of preserving, seasoning, etc., with salt: 
the celebration of the Eton Montem: a meadow 
flooded by the tides (suff. -ing, indicating a 
meadow in place-names).— acU. salt'ish.— adv. 
Balt'ishly.— n. salt'ishness.— adJ. salt'less.— adv. 
salt'ly.— n. salt'ncss.— adl- salt'y, saltish: piqu¬ 
ant, racy, witty.—salt'-box, a box for holding 
salt, esp. one with a clapper lid, once used as 
in burlesque music along with the marrow¬ 
bones, tongs, etc.; salt'-bush, any Australian 
shrubby plant of the goosefoot family.— adj. 
salt'-butt'er (Shak.), fed on nothing better than 
salt butter, gross.—salt'-cakc, crude sodium 
sulphate; salt'-cat, a salt mixture given as a 
digestive to pigeons; salt'-cellar (O.Fr. saliere — 
L. solarium—sal, salt), a table vessel for holding 
salt: a depression behind the collar-bone; salt'- 
cote (obs.), a building where salt is made; 
salt'-fat (erron. salt'-foot), a large salt-cellar 
marking the class boundary at table: a pickling- 
tub; salt'-glaze, a glaze produced on pottery 
by volatilisation of common salt in the kiln; 
salt'-horse' (slang), salt beef; salt'-junk' (sailors’ 
slang), salt beef; salt'-lick, a place to which 
animals resort for salt; salt'-marsh', land liable 
to be flooded with salt water; salt'-mine, a 
mine of rock-salt; salt'-moncy, an allowance 
for salt: money collected at Montem; salt'-pan, 
a large basin for obtaining salt by evaporation: 
a salt-work: a natural depression in which salt 
accumulates or has accumulated by evaporation; 
salt'-pit, a pit for obtaining salt by evaporation; 
salt'-rheum (also without hyphen), a discharge 
of mucus from the nose (Shak.): eczema (l/.S.); 
salt'-spoon, a small spoon for taking salt at 
table; salt'-spring, a brine spring.—salt'- 
water, of salt water.—8alt'-work(s), a place 
where salt is made; salt'-wort, a fleshy, prickly 
plant (Salsola kali) of sandy seashores, of the 
goosefoot family, or other plant of the genus: 
sometimes applied to the glasswort (Salicornia). 
—above, below, the salt, among those of high, 
or low, social class, the salt-cellar marking the 
boundary when all dined together; lay, put, 
cast salt on one’s tail, find or catch one, from the 
jocularly recommended method of catching a 
bird; salt away, to store away: to hoard; salt 
down, to preserve with salt: hence, to lay by, 
store up; salt of sorrel, acid potassium oxalate, 
a solvent for ink-stains; salt of tartar, a com¬ 
mercial name for purified potassium carbonate; 
salt of the earth, the choice few of the highest 
excellence (Matt. v. 13); salt of vitriol, sulphate 
of zinc; sidt of wisdom, sal aiembroth; salt of 
wormwood, potassium carbonate; salt out, to 
obtain as a precipitate by adding a salt; take 
widi a grain of salt, to believe with some reserve; 
worth one’s salt, good for anything at all— 
worth the value of the salt one consumes. {O.E. 
(Anglian) salt (W.S. sealt); cf. Ger. sals, also 
L. sal. Or. hals.] . .. 

salt, sdit, n. sexual desire, esp. m bitches.—ocp. 
in beat: salacious (Shak.). (L. saltus, -As, 

salbuiLi, sSl~tan'd6, saltato, -tS'td, adv. and tuiJ. 


arco saltando. [Gerund, and pa.p. respectively 
of It. saltare, to jump, skip.] 
aaltant, sal'tsnt, sol’tsnt, m- leaping: dancing: 
salient (her.).—n. (biol.) a changed form de¬ 
veloped suddenly.— v.l. sal'tate.— n. saltfi'tion, a 
leaping or jumping: spurting, pulsation: an 
abrupt variation (biol.). — atf/s. saltato'rial, salta- 
to'rious; sal'tatory, leaping: dancing: having 
the power of, or used in, leaping or dancing: 
changing abruptly. [L. saltdre, -dtum, inten. of 
satire, to leap.] 

saltarello, sal-ta-reVd, n. a lively dance with skips, 
for two dancers: its music, in triple time. [It. 
saltarello, Sp. saltarelo —L. saltire, to dance.] 
saltato. Same as saltando. 
saltern, sdlt’srn, n. a salt-works. [O.E. dfi)altern 
— s(e)alt, salt, wrn, house.] 
saltier. Sec saltire, satyr, 
saltigrade, saVti-grdd, adj. going by leaps.— n. 
a jumping spider. [L. saltus, -Os, a leap, gradi, 
to go.] 

saltimbanco, sahtim-bangk’d, (obs.) n. a mounte¬ 
bank, a quack. [It.] 

saltire, saltier, saV, sdl'tir, (her.) n. an ordinary 
in the form of a St Andrew’s cross— aeff. 
sal'tierwise. [O.Fr. saultoir, saulotr —L.L. salta- 
torium, a stirrup—L. saltire, to leap.] 
saltpetre (in U.S. saltpeter), sdlt-pi'tsr, n. potas¬ 
sium nitrate.—saltpS'treman (hist.), one author¬ 
ised to search for saltpetre: one who prepares 
saltpetre; saltpe'tre-paper, touch-paper.—Chile 
or cubic saltpetre, sodium nitrate; Norway salt¬ 
petre, calcium nitrate. [O.Fr. salpetre —L.L. 
salpeira, prob. for L. sil petrae, salt of stone.] 
saltus, sal’tas, n. a breach of continuity; a jump 
to conclusion. [L., a leap, pi. saltus.] 
salubrious, sa-loo'bri-ss, ~lu', adj. healthful, 
health-giving.— adv. salu'briously.— ns. saluHlin- 
ousness, saiu'brity. [L. salubris — satiis, salBtis, 
health.] 

salue, sal-do', or or sal', (obs.) v.t. to salute: 
—pa.t. (Spens.) salewd' (also sal ued, which 
may be for salve’d, hailed with salve, the Latin 
greeting). [Fr. saluer —L. salutire.] 
saluki, ss-loo'ke, -ge, n. a silky-haired Persian or 
Arabian greyhound. [Ar. seluqi.] 
salutary, sal'H-tar-i, adj. promoting health or 
safety: wholesome.— adv. sal'utarily.—«. sal u- 
tariness. [L. sal&tiris — salOs, health.] 
salute, sal-dot', -ut', v.t. to greet with words or 
(now esp.) with a gesture or with a kiss: to 
greet: to hail: to honour formally by a dis¬ 
charge of cannon, striking of colours, etc.: 
to affect, act upon (Shak.). —v.i'. to perform the 
act of saluting, esp. in the military^ manner.— 
n. act or position of saluting: greeting: a kiss: 
a complimentary discharge of cannon, dipping 
colours, presenting arms, etc.—«. salutation (sai- 
A-ti'shar^, act or words of greeting: a visit of 
ceremony: ngjuickening (of the blood), excite¬ 
ment (Shak.): the Angelic Salutation (sec ave). 
— adj. salutS'tional.—n. salutatorian (sa-loo-ta- 
td'ri-an, -to'), in American colleges, the gradu- 
and who pronounces the address of welcome.— 
adv. salu'tatorily.—ody. salu'latory.—«. an audi¬ 
ence chamber: an address of welcome, esp. in 
American colleges.—«. salu'ter, one who salutes: 
in Spain, one who professed to work miraciqs 
in the name of St Catherine (Sp. saludador', 
hist.). [L. saiaiire, -alum (vb.), and salus, 
salitis (n.), partly through Tr. salut.] , 
salutiferons, sal-6-tif'ar-as, adj. conducive to 
health or well-being. [L. salOttfer—salAs, 
salmis, health, /erre. to bring.] 
salvable, etc. See salve (1). , ^ . j j, 

salvage, saVvij, (Spens., Shak., etc.) n. and adj. 
&me as savage. . w 

salvage, sal'vij, n. compensation made by the 
owner to persons, other than the Aip s roropany, 
fVi^r pixscrvins ot camo from OAiisor or 
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loss: tcscufr of propolv ft-om fire or other 
peril: the raising of sunken or wrecked ships: 
saving of waste material for utilisation: any¬ 
thing saved in any of these wa^s.— v.t. to save 
from danger of loss or destruction: to recover 
or save as salvage.—SBl'vage-corpa, a body of 
men employed in salvage work. tl-L. salvSgtum 
— salvdre, to save.] 

salvarsan, sal'v9r-san, sal'vSr'san, n. a compound 
of arsenic, first used by Paul Ehrikh (1854-1913) 
as a remedy for syphilis (since superseded by 
antibiotics). [L. salvus, safe, whole, Cer. arsen, 
arsenk.1 

salve, sah, v.t. to explain by hypothesis (o6s.): 
to explain, clear up, harmonise (ohs.): to save 
(an opinion) from objection (obs.): to vindicate 
(obr.): to t>reserve unhurt (oibs.): to salvage.— 
n. salvabil'ity.— atfi. salv'able.— ns. salvi'tioa, 
act of saving: means of preservation from any 
serious evil: the saving of man from the power 
and penalty of sin, the conferring of eternal 
happiness {fheoL)\ Saivk'tionism; Salvft'tionist, 
a member of the Salvation Army; sarvatory, 
a repository.— atij. saving.— a^s. salvtf'ic(al), 
having the purpose or intention of saving.— 
adv. salvif'icidly.—Salvation Army, an organisa¬ 
tion for the spread of relimon among the masses, 
founded by Wm. Booth m 1865. (L.L. salvcure, 
to save: partly back-formation from salvage.] 
salve, s&v, also satv, n. an ointment: a remedy: 
anything to soothe the feelings or conscience.— 
V./. to anoint: to smear: to heal: to soothe.— 
fi. and Old. ssJv'ing. [O.E. s{e)(t(f, ointment; 
Ger. salbe, Du. salf.] 

salve, sal'vl, interj. hail.— n. a greeting: an anti¬ 
phon beginning Salve Regina (/t.C.). (L. salve, 
imper. of salvfre, to be well.] 
salver, saVvar, n. a tray on which anything is 
presented.— ad/, sal'ver-shaped, of a corolla, 
having a long tube with limbs spread out flat. 
(Sp. salva, the precautionary tasting of food, 
as by a prince’s taster, hence the tray on which 
it was presented to the prince— salvor, to save— 
L.L. saMre.] 

Sahria, sal’vl-a, n. the sage genus. [L. salvia, 
sage.] 

salvific, etc. See salve (1). 

Salvinia, sal-vin'i-a, n. a genus of water-ferns, 
giving name to a family Salvinift'ceae.— ad}. 
sidvlnia'ceous. [Named after Antonio Maria 
Satvint (1653-1729), Italian Creek scholar.] 
salvo, sal'vd, n. a saving clause: a reservation 
(obs.): a pretext (obs.): an expedient for saving 
appearances, avoiding offence, etc. [L. salvo, 
ablative of salvus, safe: (one’s right, honour, 
etc.) being saved.] 

salvo, sal’vd, n. a simultaneous discharge of 
artillery in salute or otherwise: a simultaneous 
discharge of bombs, etc.: a round of applause: 
— pi. mvo(e)s. [It. salva, salute—L. salve, 
hail.] I 

salvo ilire, sal’vd JdS’re, sal'vd, ’wd, ydo’re, (L.) 
saving the right (the right being saved), 
sal volatile. ^ sal (4). 
salvor, sal’var, n. one who salvages, 
sam. sam, iSpens.) adv. together. [O.E. samen.] 
samara, sam’a-ra, s»-ma’ra, n. a dry indehiscent. 
usually one-seeded fruit, with a wing. [L. 
samara, samera, elm seed.] 

Samaritan, sa-mar'i-tan, ad/, of Samaria, in 
Pahistlne.—>i. a native of Samaria, an adherent 
of the religion of Samaria, slightly differing 
from Judaism: the Aramaic dialect m Samaria: 
one who charitably gives help in need (good 
Samaritan; Luke x. 30-37).—-n. Samar 'itanism. 
—Samaritan Pentateuch, a recension of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch accepted by the Samaritans 
as alone canonical. [L. Samdritdnus.l 
s am arium, sa^m&’ri-am, n. a metallic element 
(Sm; at. numb. 62) observed spectroscopically 


in samarskite.— n. samarskite (fa-mdr's/dt'), a 
mineral containing uranium. (Named in 
honour of Col. SamarskI.'l 
Samaveda, sd-mS-vd’da, n. the name of one of 
the four Vedas. [Sans. Sdmaveda.] 
samba, sam’ba, n. a Brazilian‘Negro dance in 
duple time with syncopation: a ballroom de¬ 
velopment thereof: a tune for it. 
sambar, sambur, sam’bar, n. a large Indian deer. 
[Hindi sdbar.] 

sambo, sam’bd, a. offspring of an American 
Indian or mulatto and a Negro; (cap.) collo¬ 
quially used as a proper name for a Negro. 
[Sp. sambo, said to be from L. scambus —Cr. 
skambos, bow-legged; perh. partly Fulah sambo, 
uncle.] 

Sam Browne, sam-brown’, n. a military officer’s 
belt with shoulder strap. [Invented by Genm-al 
Sir Samuel James Browne (1824-1901).] 
sambuciu sam-bB'ka, n. an ancient musical instru¬ 
ment like a harp. [L. sambBca —Gr. sambpki, 
prob. an Asiatic word; cf. Aramaic sabbeka.] 
sambur. Same as sambar. 
same, sSm, c.d/. identical (commonly with as, 
also with with or a relative): not different: un¬ 
changed: unvaried: mentioned before.— pron. 
(coll.) the aforesaid, it, them, they, etc.— n. 
(rare) an identical thing.— acU. samely, un¬ 
varied.—n. same'ness, the being the same: 
tedious monotony.—all the same, for all that; 
at the same time, still, nevertheless; the same, 
the same thing or person: the aforesaid: in 
the same way. [O.E. same (only in phrase swd 
same, likewise); Goth, sama; L. similis, like; 
Gr. homos.] 

samel, sam’l, ad/, underburnt (as a brick). [App. 
O.E. pfx. sam-, half, Hed, burned.] 
samen, sdm'an, an obs. Scots form of same. 
Samian, sd’mi-an, ad/, of the Greek island of 
Samos. — n. (also Sfl'miot, Sk’miote) a native of 
Samos.—Samian earth, an argillaceous astrin- 
nnt earth; Samian letter, the Pythagorean 
letter; Samian stone, a goldsmiths’ polishing 
stone: Samian ware, brick-red or black pottery, 
with lustrous glaze: a later imitation made in 
Roman Gaul, etc. 

saraiel, sd’mi-al, n. the simoom. [Ar. samm, 
poison, Turk, yel, wind.] 
samisen, sam’l-sen, shamisen, sham’, n. a Japanese 
guitar. [Jap.] 

samite, sam’U, n. a kind of heavy silk stuff. [O.Fr 
sandt —L.L. examitum —Gr. hexamiton — hex, six, 
mitos, thread.] 

samlet, sam’lit, n. a young salmon, [salmon, 
suff. -let.} 

Sammy, sam’l, n. a noodle (slang): an American 
expeditionary soldier (mil. slang; from Uncle 
Sam). [Samuel.] 

Samnite, sam'nit, n. a member of an ancient 
Sabine people of central Italy: their language: 
a Roman gladiator armed like a Samnite.— 
Also ad/. [L. Samnis, -itis.] 
samnitis, sam-ni’tls, (Spens.) n. an unknown 
poisonous plant. 

samovar, sam’d-vSr, -vdr’, n. a Russian tea-urn 
heated by charcoal in a tube that passes through 
it. [Russ, samovar, lit. self-boiler.] 

Samoyed(e), sam-d-yed’, or sam’, n. one of a 
Ugrian people of north-west Siberia: their 
Ural-Altaic language: (sa-mot’ed) a dog of a 
breed used by them.—Also atd. (Mill. Sam'oed). 
— ad/. Samoyed'ic.' [Russ. Samoyed.} 
samp, samp, n. a coarsely ground maize; porridge 
made from it. [From an American Indian 
word.] 

sanman, sam’pan, n. a Chinese boat.—Also san'- 
pan. [Chin, san, three, pan, board.] 
samphire, samYir, skmpire, -pir, n. an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant (Crithmum maritimum) of sea-cliffs, 
whose fleshy leaves am used in pkkles: extended 
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to other plants used in the same way—to Inula 
crithmolaes, a plant related to elecampane 
(golden samphire), to glasswort (marsh samphire), 
to saltwort .(prickly samphire). [Fr. (herbe de) 
Saint Fibrte, Saint PeterCs herb).] 
eainpi, sam’pl, ~pe, n. supposed name of a Creek 
numericai character, t. T, or representing 
900 and perhaps originally the same as the 
tetter san. [Gr. sampi.] 

sample, sQm'pl, n. a specimen, a small portion to 
show the quality of the whole: an example for 
imitation (Spens., Shak.) or (obs.) warning.— 
adj. serving as a sample.— v.f. to match (obs.): 
to take, try. or offer a sample or samples of. 
— ns. sam’pter; sam'pling. [M.E. essample; 
see example.] 

sampler, sdm'phr, n. an exemplar, type, pattern 
(o6j.): a test-piece of embroidery formerly ex> 
pected from a girl, commonly including an 
alphabet, with figures, often names, etc.— n. 
sam'plery.—sam'pier-work. [O.Fr. essemplalre 
—-L. exemplar', see exemplar.] 
samahoo, samshu, sam'shdd, n. Chinese nee spirit. 
(Pidgin; origin doubtful.] 

Samson, sam'sn, n. an abnormally strong man 
(from the Hebrew champion of Judges xiii-xvi). 
—Samson(’s) post, a kind of mousetrap (obs.): 
a strong post in a ship. 

samurai, sam'db-ri, -u-rf, (Jap. hist.) n. a military 
retainer of a daimio: a member of the military 
caste:— pi. samurai. [Jap.] 
san, san, n. a discarded letter of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet, C, perh. originally the same as sampi. 
[Doric Gr. san, sigma.] 

sanative, san's~tiv, adj. healing.— n. aanatS'rium 
(imitation Latin), a hospital, esp. for consump¬ 
tives or convalescents; a health station;— pi. 
-toriums, -toria.— adf. san'atory, healing: of 
healing. [L. sanure, -utum, to heal.] 
sanbenito, san-be-ne'td, n. a garment worn by 
Inquisition victims at public recantation or 
execution:— pi. -'tos. [Sp. Sun Benito, St Bene¬ 
dict, from its resemblance to St Benedict’s 
scapular.] 

sancho, sanko, sang’ko, n. a West African guitar. 
[Ashanti osanku.j 

sancho-pedro, sang’kd-pg'dro, n. a card game— 
the nine of trumps called sancho, the five pedro. 
sanctify, sang(kyti-fi, v.t. to make, declare, regard 
as, or show to be sacred or holy: to set apart 
to sacred use: to free from sin or evil: to conse¬ 
crate: to invest with a sacred character: to 
make efficient as the means of holiness: to 
sanction;— pr.p. sanc'tifying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
sanc'tified.— n. sanctifici’tioa.— adi. sanc'tified, 
made holy: sanctimonious.— adv. sanc'tifledly 
(rfNd~ll), sanctimoniously.— n. sanc'tifier (-/i- 
»r), one who sanctifies: the Holy Spirit.— n. 
and adj. sanc'tifying.— adv. sanc'tifyingly. [Fr. 
sanctifier — L. sanctlficare — sanctus, )iO\y, facire, 
to make.] 

sanctimony, sang(kyti-m»n-i, n. holiness (obs.): 
outward, affected, or simulated holiness.—^, 
sanctimonious (-md'ni-ss), holjr (obs.): simulat¬ 
ing hoiiness.- 7 ai/v. sanctimS'niously.— n. sancti- 
mS'niousneas. ' [L. sanetimonia — sanctus.) 
sanction, sangikyshsn, n. motive for obedience to 
any moral or religious law (ethics): penalty or 
reward expressly attached to non-observance 
or observance of a law or treaty (law): act of 
ratifying, or ^ving authority: confirmation; 
support: i>ermission, countenance.—v.f. to give 
validity to: to authorise: to countenance. [L. 
sanctid, ~6nis — sancire, sanctum, to ratify.] 
sanctitttde, sang(kyti-tiid, n. saintliness. [L. 
sanctltado, -inis.) 

sanctity, sang(kyti-tl, n. quality of being sacred or 
holy: purity; godliness: inviolability: saint- 
ship; (in pL) holy feelings, obligations, or 
objects. [L. sanctltas, Stis, sanctity.] 


sanctuary, sangifiYtihsr-i, n. a holy place: a place 
of worship: the most holy part of a temple, 
church, etc.: the sacrarium: the chaned: a 
place affording immunity from arrest: the 
privilege of refUge therein: a place of refuge: a 
private retreat; a nature, animal, or plant 
reserve.— v.t. sanc'tuarise, -ize, to afford sanc¬ 
tuary to. [L. sanctudrlum.) 

Sanctus, sang(k)'tss, n. the hymn Holy, holy, holy, 
from Isa. vi: music for it.—n. sanc'tum, a 
sacred place: a private room.—sanc'tum sancto'- 
rum, the Holy of Holies: any specially reserved 
retreat or room; sanc'tus bell, a bell rung at the 
Sanctus: the sacring bell. [L. sanctus, -n, -urn, 
holy.) 

sand, sand, n. a mass of rounded grains of rock, 
esp. quartz: (in pi.) a tract covered with this, as 
on a sea-beach or desert; a sand-grain (rare): 
(in pi.) sandstones: (in pi) moments of time, 
from use in the hour-glass (fig.): firmness of 
character (V.S. slang), — adj. of sand.— vj. to 
sprinkle, cover, mix, or polish with sand.— adj. 
sand'ed, yellow (Shak.): sprinkled, covered, or 
mixed with sand.— ns. sand'iness, sandy quality, 
esp. in colour; sand'ing; sand'ling, the launce.— 
atfis. sand'y, consisting of, covered with, con¬ 
taining, like,' or (Shak.) measured by sand: 
loose: coloured like sand; sand'yish.—sand'- 
bag, a bag of sand or earth: an engraver’s 
leather cushion.—v.f. to furnish with sandbags: 
to assail with a sandbag:— pa.p. sand'bagged.— 
sand'bagger; sand'-bank, a bank of sand; sand'- 
bar, a long sand-bank in a river or sea; sand'- 
baffi, a bath in sand: a vessel for heating without 
direct exposure to the source of heat; sand'- 
bed, a layer of sand, esp. one used in found¬ 
ing or moulding: a toper (fig; Scot.); sand'- 
binder, a plant whose roots or rootstocks fix 
shifting sands; sand'-blast, a sand-laden wind: 
sand driven by a blast of air or steam for glus- 
engraving, finishing metal surfaces, cleaning 
stone and metal surfaces, etc.—Also v.f.—aand'- 
blasting; sand'-box, a box for sand for sprink¬ 
ling, for golf-tees, or other purpose: the explo¬ 
sive capsule of a tropical American tree (Hura) 
of the spurge family, formerly used to sprinkle 
sand on wet ink; sand'-boy, ta young sand- 
hawker. proverbial for jollity; sand'-iueak, 
sandy ground diversifying the country; sand'- 
bunker; sand'-castlc, a model of a castle made 
by children at play on the sands; sand'-cbeny, 
an American dwarf cherry; sand'-crack, a 
crack in a hoof; sand'-dance, a dance performed 
on a sanded surface; aand'-dart, a British 
noctuid moth; sand’-devil, a small whirlwind; 
sand'-dollar, a flat sea-urchin; sand'-dune, a 
ridge of loose sand drifted by the wind; sond'- 
eel, the launce: sand'-flag, a fissile sandstone; 
sand'-flea, the chigoe or jigger: a sand-hopper; 
sand'-fly, a small biting midge (Simulium): a 
small moth-like midge (Phlebotomus) that trans¬ 
mits sand-fly fever, a fever due to a viral 
infection; sand'-glass, a glass instrument for 
measuring time by the running out of sand; 
sand'-grain; sand'-grass, any grass that grows 
on sand; sand'groper, a West Australian (oiig. a 
pioneer); sand'-groose, any bird of the genera 
Pterocles and Syrrhaptes, with long pointed 
wings, once mistaken for grouse because of their 
feathered legs but now reckoned as a sub-order 
(Pterocietes) akin to pigeons; sand'-heap; sand'- 
hill, a hill of sand; sand'-hog (U.S. slang), one 
who works in compressed air; sand'-hote; 
sand'-hopper, an amphipod crustacean (Talitrus, 
Orchestia. etc.) of the seashore (and also inland 
regions) that jumps by suddenly straightening its 
bent body; sand'-lark, a name applied to varibus 
smaller shore birds: a sandpiper; sand'-launce, 
the launce; sand'-Uzard, an oviparous lizard 
(Lacerta agllis) of Europe and S. England: 
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■ud'maii, a fairy who supposedly throws sand 
into children's eyes towards bedtime; saad'> 
martin, a martin that nests in sandy banks: 
sand'-mason, a tube*worm that makes its tube of 
sand; sand'-mole, the Cape mole-rat; sand'- 
paper, paper or cloth coated with sand.— v.t, to 
smooth or polish with sandpaper.—sand'-pecp 
(U.S.), any small sand-piper; sand'-pipe, a 
tubular hollow in chalk, usually filled with clay, 
sand, etc., from above; sand'piper, the summer 
snipe or other bird of a group intermediate 
between plovers and snipe, haunting sandy 
shores and river banks and uttering a clear 
piping note; sand'-pit, a place from which sand 
is dug; a pit filled with sand for children’s play; 
sand'-pride, a small river lamprey; sand'-pump, 
a pump for raising wet sand or mud; sand'- 
saucer, an egg-mass of certain sea-snails; sand'- 
screw, a burrowing amphipod (from its wriggling 
movements); sand'-shoe, a shoe for walking or 
playing on the sands, usually with canvas upper 
and rubber sole: sand'-skipper, a sand-hopper; 
sand'-snake, a short-tailed, boa-like genus (Eryx) 
of Old World snakes; sand-spout, a moving 
pillar of sand; sand'-star, an ophiurid, esp. of 
the short-armed kind, as Ophiura; sand'stone, 
a rock formed of compacted and more or less 
indurated sand (Old Red Sandstone; see old); 
sand'-storm, a storm of wind carrying along 
clouds of sand; sand'-sucker, the rough dab; 
sand'-table. a tray for moulding sand on or for 
demonstration of military tactics: an inclined 
trough for separating heavier particles from a 
flow of liquid, as in ore-dressing, paper-making 
(also aand'-trap); sand'-thrower, a tool for 
throwing sand on newly sized or painted sur¬ 
faces; sand'-trap, a bunker: a sand-table; 
sand'-wasp, a solitary burrowing insect of 
several families akin to the true wasps; sand'- 
worm, the lugworm or other worm that lives on 
the sand; sand'wort, any species of Arcnaria; 
sand'wort-spurr'ey, Spergularia; sand'-yacht, 
sand'-yachting (see yacht); sand'y-lav'crock 
(;Scof.), a sand-lark. [O.E. sand\ Du. zand, Ger. 
sand, O.N. sandr.] 

sandal, san’di, n. a sole bound to the foot by straps: 
an ornate shofe or slipper: a slipper-strap: a 
slight rubber overshoe.— adj. san'dalled, wearing 
or fastened with sandals.—sandal shoon (arch,), 
sandals. [L. sandalium —Cr. sandalion, dim. of 
sandalon.} 

sandal, san'dal, n. a long narrow N. African boat. 
[Turk., Pers., and Ar.] 

sandal, san'dl, sandalwood, -wdbd, ns. a compact 
and fine-grained very fragrant East Indian wood: 
the parasitic tree yielding it, Santalum album 
(white sandalwood), or other species: extended 
to other woods, as red-sanders, Barbados pride 
(Adenanthera), both called red sandalwood. 
[L.L. santalum —Gr. sandanon.J 

sandarach, sandarac, san'dar-a!^, n. realgar: the 
resin (in full gum sandarach, sandarac resin) of 
the Moroccan sandarach tree {.CoHitris quad- 
rlvalvhi Coniferae) powdered to form pounce 
and us^ in making varnish. [L. sandaraca — 
Gr. sanddrdke, -che.] 

saud-bliad, sand'blind, ad}, half-blind. [Prob. 
O.E. pfx. som-, half, and blind, affected by sand.] 

Sandemanian, san-dl-ma'ni-in, n. a Glassite, or 
follower of Robert Sandeman (1718-71).—Also 
ad}. 

Bander, zander, san', zan’dar, n. a pike-perch. 
(Oer.l 

sanderling, san'dar-ling, n, a sandpiper without a 
hind toe. [App. from said.] 

■aadars, san", san'darz, sanderswood, •wdbd, ns. 
santhilwood, esp. red sandalwood (red-sanders; 
see red). [O.Fr.' sandre, variant -of sandal, 
aantal, sandalwood.} 

sandhi, s&n'di, n. modification of the sound of a 


word or affix caused by the context in which it is 
uttered. [Sans, stahdhi, placing together.] 
sandiver, san'dl~yar, n. glass-gdll. [O.Fr. suin de 
vefTCj lit. exudation of glass.] 
sandwich, sanldywich, -wi}, n. any sort of food 
between two slices of bread, said to be named 
from the fourth Earl ot‘Sandwich (1718-92), who 
ate a snack of this kind in order not to have to 
leave the gaming-table: anything in like arrange¬ 
ment.—v.r. to lay or place between two layers: 
to fit tight between two others of two of another 
kind: tb intercalate.—sand'wicb-board; sand'- 
wich-niau, a man who perambulates the streets 
carrying two advertising boards hung over his 
shoulders, so that one is in front, the other 
behind. 

Sandy, san'di, icoll.) a. a Scot. [From Alexander.] 
sane, san, ad}, sound, healthy (rare): sound in 
mind: rational.— adv. sane'ly.— n. sane'ness. 
[L. sanus.] 

Sanforise, -ize, san'far-iz, v.t. to make (cotton or 
linen fabrics) proof against shrinking by 
mechanically compressing the fibres. [After 
Sanford L. Cluett, American inventor of the 
process.] 

sang, s€ing, pa.t. of sing.— n. a Scots form of song, 
sang, sang, n. blood (Scot, in oaths; her. sa.): 
anthrax (sang; vet.). —sang-de-bocuf (sd-da- 
boef), a deep red colour (lit. ox-blood); sang¬ 
froid (-frwa'y, coolness, self-possession (lit. cold 
blood). [Fr., blood.] 

sang, .rang, n. a Chinese organ played by mouth. 
[Chin, shing.] 

sangar, sungar, sung'gar, n. a stone breastwork. 
[Pushtu sangar.] 

sangaree, sang~ga-re', n. a West Indian drink of 
wine, diluted, sweetened, spiced, etc.—Also 
Sangria (sang-gre’a). [Sp. .sangrIa.] 
sangfroid. See sang (2). 

sanglier, sang'li-ar, (obs. and her.) n. a wild boar. 

[Kr.,—L. singularis. solitary.] 

Sangraal, Sangrail, Sangreal, san(g)-grar, .sanig)'- 
grdl, n. the holy grail (.see grail (3)). [saint, grail.] 
Sangrado, san(g)~gra’dS, n. a bloodletter, from 
Dr Sangrado in Gil Bias. [Sp. sangrador, one 
who lets blood.] 
sangria. See sangaree. 

Bangui-, sang'gwi-, in compounds, blood.— ad}. 
sanguiferous (-gwi/'ar-as; L.ferre, to bear), blood¬ 
carrying.— n. sanguifica'tion, blood-making.—v.f. 
sang'uify (-/i), to make blood.— v.t. to turn into 
blood.—n. Sanguinaria (-gwi-na'ri-a), blood- 
root.—a<fv. sang'uinarily(-git'/H-^-r(-//).— n.snng'- 
uinariness.— ad}s. sang'uinary, bloody; san¬ 
guine (sang'gwin), of blood (rare): blood-red; 
bloody: of the complexion or temperament in 
which blood was supposed to predominate over 
the other humours: hence ardent, confident and 
inclined to hopefulness: abounding in blood; 
ruddy: florid; of a full habit.—n. a blood-red 
colour: a red chalk; a drawing in red chalks.— 
v.r. to colour blood-red: to stain with blood.— 
adv. sang'uinely.— n. sang'uineness.— ad}, sang- 
uin'eouB, of or having blood: blood-red: 
bloody: sanguine: full-blooded.—n.sanguin'ity, 
sanguineness.— ad}, sanguin'olent, bloody.— n. 
Sanguisorb'a, burnet (L. sorbere, to absorb, from 
its supposed styptic property).— ad}, sangu(in)- 
iv'orous, feeding on blood (L. vorare, to devour). 
[L. sanguis, -inis, blood; adjs. .sanguineus, san- 
guinarlus, sanguinolentus; partly through Fr. 
sanguin.] 

Sanhedrim, Sanhedrin, san'i-drim, -drin, n, a Jew¬ 
ish council or court, esp. the supreme council 
and court at Jerusalem (hist.): any similar assem¬ 
bly, a parliament.— n. San'hedrist, a member of 
the Sanhedrin. [Heb. sanhedrin —Gr. synedrion — 
syn, together, hedrS, a seat.] 

Banicle,san'fk-/. n. a woodland umbellifo'ous plant 
(in full wood'-son'iclc; Sanicula europaea) with 
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gkmy leaves, hea<i-like umbels, and hooked 
fhiits: any plant of the genus: extended to 
various other plants. [O.Fr., perh. L. sSnSre, to 
heal, from once-supposed power.] 

■snidine, san'I-den, n. a clear glassy variety of 
potash feldspar, usuaBy tabular. [Cr. sunls, 
saitidos, a board.] 

sanies, sA'ni^iz, n. a thin discharge from wounds 
or sores.— aitj. sa'nious. [L. sanies.] 
sanity, san'i-fi, v.t. to make healthy. [L. sanus, 
sound,/ac^re, to make.] 

sanitary, san'l-t»r-l, ai'_' pertaining to, or con¬ 
cerned with the promotion of health, esp. con¬ 
nected with drainage and sewage disposal; con¬ 
ducive to health.—n<8aniti'rian, one who favours 
or studies sanitary measures.—Also a4i -— n. 
sanitit'rianism.— adv. 'san'itarily.— ns. san'itarist; 
sanitd'riuni (sham Latin), a sanatorium:— pi. -ia, 
-iums.— v.t. san'itate (back-formation), to make 
sanitary: to furnish with sanitary appliances or 
ware.— ns. saniti'tion, measures for the promo¬ 
tion pf health, esp. drainage and sewage disposal; 
sankft'tionist.—sanitary engineer; sanitary en¬ 
gineering, branch of civil engineering dealing 
with provision of pure w*ter supply, disposal of 
waste, etc.; sanitarjr inspector (see public 
health inspector); sanitary towel, an absorbent 
cotton pad for use in menstruation; sanitary 
ware, coarse-glazed earthenware for sewer- 
pipes. [Fr. soRitaire^L. sanitas, health.] 
sanity, san'i-ti, n. health {arcH^: soundness of 
mind. [L. sanitas — sanus, healthy.] 
sanjak, san'Jak, n. formerly, a subdivision of a 
Turkish vilayet or eyalet. [Turk, sancak, flag, 
«snjak.] 

sank, sangk, pa-t. of sink. 

Sankhya, sang'kya, n. one of the six great systems 
of orthodox Hindu philosophy. [Sans. sMikhya.] 
sannup, san'ep, n. the husband of a squaw: a 
brave. [Amer. Ind. word.] 
sans, sd {Skak. sans), (Fr.) without.—sans-appel 
(sdz-a-pel), one against whose decision there is 
no appeal; sansculotte (sB-kO-lot; Fr. calotte, 
knee-breeches), in the French Revolution, the 
court party’s nickname for a democrat (appar¬ 
ently as wearing long trousers instead of knee- 
breeches): hence generally (usu. in hostility) a 
strong republican, democrat, or revolutionary: 
one whose breeches are wanting or defective.— 
sansculotterie (-r# or -s-rd). — atd. sansculott'ic.— 
sansculott'ism; sansculott'ist; sanserif {san- 
ser'if', print.), a type without serifs.—Also atO- 
—sans c^r^monie (su-rd-mon-r), without cere¬ 
mony; sans gCne (zken), at ease, without con¬ 
straint or consideration of politeness; sans 
nombre (n3br’; her.), repeated often, and covering 
the field; sans phrase (.Jrdz), without phrases (of 
courtesy), without more ado; sans souci (sod-si), 
without care, worry, 
sansa, san'sa. Same as zanze. 

Sansevieria, san-sev-i-ir’i-o, n. the bowstring- 
hemp genus of the lily family. [Named after the 
Neapolitan inventor Raimondo di Sangro, 
Prince of San Severo (1710-71).] 

Sanskrit, or (old-fashioned) Sanscrit, sans'krit, n. 
the ancient Indo-Cermanic literary language of 
India.—Also adl. — n. Sans'kritist, one skillra in 
Sanskrit. [Sans, samskfla, put together, per¬ 
fected—sum, together, karoti, he makes, cog. with 
L. credre, to create.] 

Santa Claus, san’ta kids', n. a fkt rosy old fellow 
who brings children Christmas presents: an 
improbable source of improbable benefits. 

S i.S. modification of Du. dial. Sante Klaas, St 
icholas.] 

santal, san'tal, n. sandalwood.— n.pl. Santalii'ceac 
(-i'si-i), the sandalwood family.— adl- santa- 
U'ceoHS.— ns. san'talin, the colouring matter of 
red sandalwood; San'talnm, the sandalwood 
genus. [Gr. santalon.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'a-^nant 


saatir, stm-Hr', sautur, santour, -fdSr', n. an 
Eastern dulcimer. [Ar. santir, Pers. and Turk. 
sdHtdr.] 

santon, san'ton, n. an Eastern dervish or saint. 

[Sp. santdn — santo, holy—L. sanctus, holy.] 
saiftonica, san-ton’i-ka, n. the dried unexpanded 
flower-heads of a species of wormwood.— n. 
san'tonin (-Ian-), an anthelmintic extracted from 
it. [Gr. santonikon, as found in the country of 
the Santones in GauL] 
saouari. Same as souari. 
sap, sap, n. vital juice: juice generally; sapwood: 
a saphead; a plodding student: food (sk»tg).— 
v.i. to play the part of a ninny: to be studious.— 
v.r. to drain or withdraw the sap from.—ud/s. 
sap'ful, full of sap; sap'less.—ns. sap'lessness; 
sap'ling, a young tree (tdso ad].)', a young grey¬ 
hound; sapp'iness.— adl- ^app'y. —sap'-green, a 
green paint made from the juice of buckthorn 
berries: its colour (also ad].)', sap'head, a silly 
fellow.— ad], sap’headed.—sap'ling-cup, a wooden 
ale-cup of staves and hoops; sap'-rot, dry-rot; 
sap'-wood, alburnum. [O.E. smp\ L.G. sap, 
juice, Ger. saft.] 

sap, sap. n. sapping: a trench (usually covered or 
zigzag) by which approach is made towards a 
hostile position.—v.f. to undermine.— v.i. to 
make a sap: to proceed insidiously:— pr.p. 
sani'ing; pa.p. and pa.t. salted.— n. sapp'er, 
one who saps: a private in the Royal Engineers 
(formerly Royal Sappers and Miners).—sap'¬ 
head, the furthest point reached by a sap. [It. 
zappa and Fr. sappe (now sqpr); cf. L.L. sappa, a 
pick.] 

sapajou, sap'a-]6d, n. a capuchin monkey: a 
spider monkey (obs.). [Fr. from a Tupf name.] 
sapan. Same as sapr^n. 
sapego. See serpigo. 

sapele, sa-pl'le, n. a wood resembling mahogany, 
used for furniture: a tree of the genus Entandro- 
phragma giving such wood, esp. E. cylipdricum. 
[W. African name.] 
saphead. See sap (l) and (2). 
sapid, sap'Id, adl- perceptible by taste: having a 
decided taste: well-tasted:- savoury: grateful, 
relishing, exhilarating.—n. sapid'ity.— ad], sap'- 
idless (Lamb), insipid. [L. sapidus — sa^re, to 
taste.} 

sapience, sd'pl-ans, n. discernment: wisdom (often 
ironical): judgment.— ad]s. sa'pient; shpiential 
(-en'shi). — adv. si'piently. [L. saplentia — sapire, 
to be wise.] 

SapinduS, sa-pin'das, n. the soapberry genus, 
giving name to the Sapindfi'ceac, a family akin 
to the maples and horse-chestnuts.— ad], sapin- 
dfl'ceous. [L. sdpd Indicus, Indian soap.] 
sapi-outan. See sapi-utan. 

Sapium, sa'pi-am, n. the tallow-tree genus of the 
spurge family. 

sapi-utan, sa-^-oo’tbn, n. the wild ox of Celebes.— 
Also sapi-otrtan. [Malay sdpi, cow, dtan, wild, 
wood.] 

sapling. See sap (1). 

sapodilla, sap-d-dil'a, n. a large evergreen sapota- 
ceous tree of W. Indies, etc., Achras sapota (nase- 
beivy): its edible fruit (sapodilla plum): its 
durable timber. [Sp. zapotilla, dim. of zapota 
(see Sapota).] 

saponaceous, sap-8-, or sap-a-na'shas, ad], soapy: 
soap-like.— n. Saponi'ria, the soapwort genus.- 
ad]. saponifiable (sap-on'l-fVa-bl). — n. saponifl- 
di'tion, turning' into or forming of soap: 
hydrolysis of esters.— v.t. sapon'ify, to convert 
into soap.— v.i. to become soap:—pr.p. sapon'- 
ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. sapon'ined.— nr. saponin 
(sap'a-nin), a glucoside from soapwort, etc., that 
gives a soapy froth; sap'onite, a soapy amor¬ 
phous silicate of magnesium and aluminium 
found in cavities in serpentine. [L. sqpd. -6nis, 
soap, prob. from Gmc.] 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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•aaor, si’pdr, n. taste.—si'poroin (rptr-ts). Saracene (pi.)—L. SaraeAwt —late Cr. Saraki- 
[L. sapor, Sris.] nos.] ■< 

Sapota. s»-pd’t», n. a genus (by some included in sarafan, sar-o-fan', or sar’, n. a .Russian peasant 
Achras) giving name to the Sapotaceae (,sap-6- woman's cloak. [Russ.] 
ta'st-i), a tropical family mostly of trees, oRen sarangi, sd'ruag-ge, n. an Indian fiddle. [Hind.] 
abounding in milky juice (gutta-percha).— adj. Sarapis. See Serapis. 

sapoM'ceoue (-sAm). [Sp. zapote —^Nahuatl Saratoga, sar-»-lo'ga, n. (in full Saratoga trunk; 
Uapotl.] U.S.) a large travelling trunk. [Saratoga Springs, 

aappait, sapan, sap'an, -»n, n. brazilwood [Caesal- resort in New York State.) 
pinia sappan) —usu. sap(p)'an-wood. [Malay sarbacane, sar'ba-kan, n. a blow-gun. [Fr.] 
sapang.] sarcasm, siir'kazm, n. a bitter sneer: a satirical 

sapped, sapper, sapping. See sap (2). remark in scorn or contempt, often but not 

sapperment, sap-ar-ment’, InterJ. a German oath, necessarily ironical: a jibe: the quality of such 
[Ger. sakrament, sacrament.] sayings.— adfs. sarcas'tic, -al, containing or 

sapphire, saf'ir, n. a brilliant precious variety of inclined to sarcasm:—abbrev. sarky.— adv. 
corundum, generally of a brautiful'blue; the sarcas'tically. [L. sarcasmus —Gr. sarkasmos — 
blue colour of a sapphire.— adi- of sapphire: .^arkazein, to tear flesh like dogs, to speak 
deep pure blue.— adj. sapph'ired, coloured with bitterly— sarx, sarkos, flesh.] 

sapphire blue.— adj. sapph'irine (-ir-i'/i), of, or sarcenchyme, sdr-seng'kim, n. a soft tissue of 
like, sapphire.— n. a blue mineral, aluminium- sponges with close-packed cells and reduced 
magnesium silicate.—saiiph'ire.quart7, a blue gelatinous matrix.—sarcenchymatous (-Aim'- 
quartz; sapph'ire-wing, a blue-winged humming- a-tas). (Gr. sarx, sarkos, flesh, enchyma, an 
bird. [O.Fr. safir —L. suppMrus —Gr. sapphetros, infusion.] 

lapis lazuli.] sarcenet. See sarsenet. 

Sappho, saf‘6, n. a great Greek lyric poetess (r. sarco-, sar'ko, -ko’-, in composition, flesh.— ns. 
600 B.c.) of Lesbos: a kind of humming-bird.— salCocarp (sar'kd-kdrp; Or. karpos, iruif, bot.), 
adi- Sapph'ic.—n. usu. in pl. (also without cap.) the fleshy pericarp of a stone fruit; sarcocystis 
verses in a form said to have been invented by [sar’ko-sis'iis; Gr. kystis, a bladder), a genus of 
Sappho in stanzas of four lines each, three Lesser Sporozoa parasitic in muscles of mammals; 
Sapphics thus: —>.» I —c | —uu-j —u | —□, sarcolemma (sdr-ko-lem'a; Gr. lemma, husk), 
followed by an adonic. viz. —»•' | ——n. the sheath of muscle fibre; sarcol'ogyfGr./ogos, 

Sapph'ism (also without cap.) lesbianism, of discourse), the anatomy of the fleshy parts; 

which she was accused. [Gr. Sapphd.] Sarcoptes (sdr-Aop'/ez; irreg., from Gr. Aoptem, 

sapples, sap'lz, [Scot.) n.pl. soap-suds. to cut), the itch-mite genus.— adis. sarcop'tic; 

saprfo)-, sap-r(S)-, in composition, rotten, sarcous (sdr'kas), of flesh or muscle. [Gr. sarx, 

decayed.—n. sapraemia (sop-re'mi-a; Or. haima, sarkos, flesh.] 

blood), presence of products of putrefactive sarcocolla, sdr-kd~kol'a, n. a Persian gum from 
bacteria in the blood.—-ad/, saprae'raic.— n. Astragalus or other plants, reputed to heal 
saprobe (sap’rdh; Gr. bios, life), an organism wounds. [Gr. sarkokolla — kolla, glue.] 
living in foul water.— adjs. aaprobiotic [sap-rd, sarcode, sar'kod, n. protoplasm, esp. of Protozoa. 
sap-ra-bl~ot'ik), feeding on dead or decaying —n. Sarcodes, sdr-kdd'ez, the Californian snow- 

plants or animals; saprogenic, saprogenous (sap- plant.— adi- sarcodic [-kod'ik), protoplasmic: 

rd-ien'ik or -ra-, sa-prof l-nas ; Gr. root of gig- flesh-like.— n.pl. Sarcodina [-kd-di'na), a class of 

nesthai, to produce), growing on decaying matter: Protozoa with pseudopodia.— adi- sar'coid, flesh- 

causing or caused by putrefaction.—ns. Sapro- like. [Gr. sarkddes, sarkoeides — eidos, form.] 
legnia {sap-rd-leg'ni-a or -ra-; Gr. legnon, sarcoma, sar-kd'ma, n. a tumour derived from 
border), a genus of fungi, one species of which connective tissue: any fleshy excrescence: a 
grows on diseased salmon and was formerly fleshy disk (hot.); — pl. sarcb'mata.— adj. sarcS'- 
thought to be the cause of the disease: sapropel matous. [Gr. sarkoma — sarx, flesh.] 

[sap-ra-pel; Gr. pilos, clay, mud), slimy sedi- Sarcophaga, sar-kof'a-ga, n. a genus of flesh-flies, 
ment laid down in water, largely organic in — adfs. sarcoph'agal, flesiMatIng: pertaining to 
origin.— adj. sapropel'ic, pertaining to, living in, sarcophagi; sarcopb'agous, feeding on flesh.— 
or derived from, sapropel.—n. saprapel'ite, coal ns. sarcoph'agus, a limestone used by the Greeks 
formed from sapropel.— adj. saprophapous [sap- for coffins, thought to consume the flesh of 
rof'a-^as; Gr. pAage/n (aor.),.to eat), feeding on corpses: a stone coffin, esp. one with carvings: 
decaying organic matter.—n. saprophyte (sap'rd- a tomb or cenotaph of similar form;— pl. sar- 
/it or -ra-; Cr. phyton, a plant), a plan] that roph'agi [-ji, -gi), sarcoph'aguses; sarcoph'agy 
feeds upon decaying organic matter.— adi- (-/>)• flesh-eating. [Latinised from Gr. sarko- 
saprophytic [-fit'ik). — adv. saprophyt'ically.— n. phagos — phagein (aor.), to eat.] 
sap'rophptism. [Gr. sapros, rotten.] sard, sard, n. a deep-red chalcedony.—Also 

sapsago,5ap-sd'gd,sap'sa-gd,M.a^rdgreqncheese sard'ius. [L. sarda, sardius, and Gr. sardion, 
made from skim milk and melilot. [Ger. also sardios [llthos), the Sardian (stone)— 
schahziger.] Sardeis, Sardis, in Lydia.] 

sapuciria, sap-db-ka'ya, n. a Brazilian tree Sard, sard, n. and a<0. Sardinian. [L. Sardus.] 
(Lecythis) whose urn-shaped fruit (monkey-pot) sardel, sar-deV, sardelle, -del’ia), n. a small fish 
contains a number of finely-flavoured oval seeds relate to the sardine. 

or nuts.—sapuca'ia-nut. rTupi.] sardine, sSr'den, s&r-din', a young pilchard, com- 

sar, sdr. See Sargua. monly tinned in oil: applied at various times 

sar, saY, s&r, a ^ots form of savour (both'^n. and places to other fishes.—packed like sardines, 
and vb.). crowded closely together. [Fr. sardine —It. 

saraband, sar'a-band, n. a slow Spanish dance, or sordino —L. sardina\ Gr. sardinos, or -e.l 

dance-tune: a suite-movement in its rhythm, in sardine, sar'din, -din, n. sard (stone).—Also adi. 
3U4 time strongly accented on the second beat (a (Rev. iv. 3).—Also sar'dius. [Gr. sardinos 
dot^ crotchet or minim). [Sp. zarabanda.] (llthos) — sardios.] 

Saracen, sar'a-san, n. a Syrian or Arab nomad: a Sardinian, sdr-din’t-an, -yan, adi. of the island or 
Mohammedan: an opponent of the Crusaders: former kingdom of Sardinia or of the inhabi- 
m Moor or Berber: a non-Christian (obs.). — unts.— n. a native, citizen, or member of the 
Also ddi- —o4/r. Saracenic (-sen'ik), -al.— n. people of Sardinia: their language or dialect of 
Sar'acemsm.—Saracenic arctutecture, a general Italian. ,, 

..name for Mohammedan architecture, [O.E. sardonic, sdr-don'lk, adi- scornful, heartless, or 
fdte,J9r: mi, bar (her); mine: mdte,/or; mute; mdaH,Jiibl; dhen (then) 
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bitter, setd of ft forced unmirthM laupb: sneer¬ 
ing.— a^i. sardS'nian (obs.y, sardon'icil.— adv. 
sardoa'icftlly. (Fr. satdonique —L. sardonius— 
late Gr. saraoiilosy doubtfully refored to 
sardonion, ft plant of Sardinia (Gr. SardS) which 
was said to screw up the face of the eater.] 
sardonyx, sar'di-niks, n. an onyx with layers of 
cornelian or sard. [Cr. sardonyx — Sardios, 
Sardian, onyx, a nail.] 
saree. See sari. 

sargasso, siir-gas'S, n. gulf-weed (Sargassum): a 
floating mass or expanse of it, as the .Sargasso 
Sea in the North Atlantic. [Port, sarga^o.] 
sarge. Coll, abbrev. for sergeant. 

Sargus, sdr'gas, if. a^enus of sea-breams, known 
also as sar, sar'go {^p.). [Gr. sargos.] 
sari, sdr’f, n. a Hindu woman's chief garment, a 
long cloth wrapped round the waist and passed 
over the shoulder and head.—Also sar'ce. 
[Hind, idri.] 

sark, sdrk, serk, serk, (Scot.) n. a shirt or chemise; 
a surplice.— ns. sark'ful; sark'ing, a lining for a 
roof: material for shirts.—sark'-tail', the tail, 
skirt, of a shirt or chemise. [O.E. sere; O.N. 
>wAr.] 

sarky. See sarcasm. 

Sarmatia, sdr-mu'shv9, -shi-s, n. anciently a region 
reaching from the Vistula and Danube to the 
Volga and Caucasus; Poland (poet.). — n. and 
adj. Sarma'tian.— adj. Sarmatic (•mat'ik). 
sarment, .wr'mant, n. a cut twig’or cutting (obs.): 
a sarmentum; a long weak twig.— adls. sarmen- 
taccous (-fl'.t/ias), sar'mentose (or -as'), sarmen- 
tons (-meni'as), having sarmenta or runners; 
creeping.—if. sarmentum (-ment’am), a runner;— 
pi. sarment'a. [L. sarmentum, a twig— sarpfre, 
to prune.] 

sarong, iu’rong, sa-rong', if. Malay skirt-like 
garment for man or woman: a cloth for making 
it. [Malay sdruitg.] 

saros, sd'ro.t, .\d'ros, it. a Babylonian cycle of 
3600 years: now (from a misunderstanding) an 
astronomical cycle of 6S83days and 8 hours, after 
which relative positions of the sun and moon 
recur.— adj. saronic (sa-ron'ik). [Gr. saros — 
Babylonian sham, 3600.] 

Sarracenia, sar-a-se’ni-a, it. the side-saddle flower, 
an American genus of insectivorous plants, with 
pitchers, giving name to the family Sarracenia'- 
ceae, akin to the sundew family. [After Dr 
Sarrazin, who sent them to Europe from 
Quebec.] 

sarrasin, sarrazin, sar'a-zin, n. buckwheat. [Fr. 
(hie) sarrasin, Saracen (corn).] 
sarrusophone, sa-rus'6-f6n, n. a reed instrument of 
brass, devised by a French bandmaster, Sarrus. 
[Gr. phone, voice.] 

sarsaparilla, sar-sa-pa-ril'a, it. any tropical Ameri¬ 
can Smilax; its dried root: a soft drink flavoured 
with this (U.S.); a medicinal preparation from 
it: extended to various plants or roots of like 
use.—Shortened to sar'sa, sar'za. (Sp. zarza- 
parilla — zarza, bramble (from Basque), and a 
dim. of parra, vine.] 

sarsen, sdr'sn, it. a grey-wether.—Also sara'den, 
sar'sen-slone, Sar'acen^s-sttme. [App. forms of 
Saracen.] 

sarsenet, sarcenet, sarsnet, sdrs'nit, -net, n. a 
thin tissue of line silk.— adj. of sarsenet: 
mild (Shak.), [A.Fr. sarzinett, probably Sazzin, 
Saracen.] 

sartor, sar’tor, (facet.) n. a tailor.— adj- sartorial 
(-td'ri-al, -td'). — adv. saito'riany.— adj. (rare) 
sarto'rian.—it. sarto'rius (L. adj.), a thigh muscle 
that crosses the leg, as when a tailor sits. [L. 
sartor, a patcher.] 

Sartrian, sSr'tri-an, adf. pertaining to the French 
philosopher, dramatist and novelist Jean-Paul 
Sartre (b. 1903).—it. a follower, or admirer of 
Sartre. 


sanis, sa ras, sd ras, it. an Indian crane.—Also 
sarus crane. [Hind. sSras.] 
sa sa, sd s6', inter}, of incitement: a fencer’s ex¬ 
clamation on thrusting. [Fr. (a (a, there, 
there.] 

sasarara. Same as siserary, 
sash, sash, it. (orig. sha^, shash) a turban cloth: 
a band or scarf, worn round the waist or over the 
shoulder.— v.t. to dress or adorn with a sash. 
[Ar. shush.} 

sash, sash, it. a frame,'esp. a sliding frame, for 
window panes.— v.t. to furnish with sashes.— 
sash'-door, a door having panes of glass; sash'- 
frame, the frame in which the sash of a window 
is suspended; sash'-tool, a glazier’s brush for 
removing oil: a house-painter’s small brush; 
sash'-window, a window with sash or sashes, opp. 
\o casement window. [Fr. chdssis.] 
sasin, sa.%'in, n. the common Indian antelope. 
[Nepalese.] 

sBsinc, sd'sin, (Scots law) it. the act of giving legal 
possession of feudal property, infeftment. [A 
variant of seisin,’Law L. sasina.] 
saskatoon, sas-ka-tddn', n. the shad-bush; its 
fruit. [CTree mhdskwatomin.} 
sass, sas, sassy, sas'i. Same as sauce, saucy, 
sassaby, sa-sd’bi, it. the bastard hartebeest, a large 
S. African antelope. [Tswana tscssdbe.} 
sassafras, sas'a-fras, n. a tree (Sassafras officinale) 
of the laurel family common in N. America; the 
bark, esp. of its root, a powerful stimulant: an 
infusion of it: extended to various plants with 
similar properties.—sassafras nut, the pichurim 
bean; sassafras oil, a volatile aromatic oil dis¬ 
tilled from sassafras. [Sp. sasafrds,} 

Sassanid, sas'a-nid. n. one of the Sassunidae, the 
dynasty that ruled Persia from a.d. 226 to 641.— 
adj. Sassa'nian. 
sassarara. Same as siserary. 
sassc, sas, (obs.) n. a sluibe or lock. [Du. mr.] 
Sassenach, sas'a-nahh, it. a Saxon: an Englii|h- 
man: (Scott, etc.) a Lowlandcr. [Gael. 
Sasunnach.] 

sBssolite, sas'a-Ut, it. native boric acid— first 
found near Sasso (province of Pisa).—Also 
sass'olin. 

sastruga. See zastruga. 
sat, sat, pa.t. and pa.p. of sit. 

Satan, sd'tan (old-fashioned sat'an), n. the chief 
fallen angel; chief evil spirit, adversary of 
God and tempter of men, the Devil: a devil. 
—Also Satanas (sat'an-as), Sathan (s&’than), 
Sathanas (sath'). — adjs. Satanic (sa-tan'ik), -al.— 
adv. satan'ically.— ns. satan'icalness; sft'tanism, 
devilish disposition: Satan-worship: the charac¬ 
teristics of the Satanic school.—it. and adj. 
Sa'tanist.— ns. satanity (sa-tan’), devilishness; 
sfitanol'ogy; satanoph'any (Cr. phainein, to 
show), an appearance of Satan; sitanophfi’bia 
(Gr. phobos^ieat), fear of the Devil.—Satanic 
school, Southey’s name for Byron, Shelley, and 
other unorthodox revolutionaries; Satan mon¬ 
key, the black saki. [Gr. and L. Satdn, Satanas 
—Heb. sdtdn, enemy— sdtan, to be adverse.] 
satara, sd-td'ra, sat'a-ra, n. a ribbed, hot-pressed 
and lustred woollen cloth. ISdtdra in India.] 
satchel, sach’l, it. a small bag, as for school-books. 
— gdj, satch'elled. [O.Fr. sachel —L. saccellus, 
dim. of saccus; see sack, sac.] 
sate, sSt, v.t. to satisfy fully: to glut.— at^s. 
sit'ed; sate'lesa, insatiable.—n. sat'edness. 
[Blend of M.E. sade (cf. sad) and L. sat, enough, 
or satiate, shortened.] 

sate, sal, also (in rhyme) sdt, an archaism for sat. 
sateen, sa-ten', n. a glossy cotton or woollen 
fabric resembling satin. 

satellite, sat'a-lii, n. an attendant; an obsequious 
follower: a body revolving about a planet: 
a smaller companion to anything.—Also ad}- 
—^n. satelles (sot-el'ez; obs.), a satellite:— pi. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words see p. viii 
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MUaU'itM l-i-iiti Pope). — a4l‘ latellHic i-IU’lk). ntia rerbonim, si’tU v&r-bB'rem, -hd’, aat'ls 
—uteUlte statCi countryt one which relies on and ver-, wer^bd'Fdbm, (L.) enough of words, 
obeys the dictates of a larger, more powerfhl satire, si'tiv, (obs.) wt}. cultivated. {L. satlvus.) 
state: satellite town, a gardmi city, limited in satori, sa-Fd’ri, -tS', n. sudden enlightenment— 
size, built near a great town to check overgrowth, sought in Zen Buddhism. [Jap.] 

—artificial, earth, satellite, any man-made body, satrap, sat'rap, -rep, si'trap, n. a viceroy or 
including spacecraft, launchra by rocket into governor of an ancient Persian province: a 
space and put into orbit round the earth. [L. provincial governor, esp. if powerful or ostenta- 
sateUes, sateilitls, an attendant] tiouslyrich: a tyrannical person.—udis.sat'r^al, 

satem umgnages, s&’tem, the gro:^ of Indo- satrap'ic, -al.— n. sat'rapy, a satrap’s province, 
Germanic languages in which an original palatal office, or time of office. [Gr. satrapis, from Old 
consonant developed as a sibilant (as in Avestic Pers. khshathrapavan-, country-protector.] 
satem, hundred); cf. centum languages. sat sapienti, sap'l-en’ii, ~te, (L.) enough for the 

sati. Same as suttee. wise, a nod to the wise, 

satiate, si'shl-St, v.r. to gratify fully: to glut.— Satsuma, sat'sdb-ma, n. a province of S.W. 
<u(i. glutted.—M. sitiabil'ity.—adf. aft'tiaUe.— ns. Japan.—satsuma (orange), a thin-skinni seed- 
sfitil'tkm; satiety {ss-ti's-ti), state of being less type of mandarin orange, or its tree; 
satiated: surfeit. [L. satiSre, -atum — satis, Satsuma ware, a yellowish pottery with gilding 
enough.] and enamel made in Satsuma from end of 16th 

satin, sat'in, n. a closely woven silk with a lustrous century. 

and unbroken surface showing much of the saturate, sat'S-rSt, sa'c/u-rat, v.t. to interfuse: to 
warp.—mO. of, like, or (ohr.) clad in satin.—v.r. soak: to imbue: to charge to the fullest extent 
to make satiny.—a. satinet', satinette (Scott, possible: to satisfy all the valencies of: to cover 
satinett'a), a thin satin: a modification of satin (a target area) completely with bombs dropped 
witii a tiightly different weave: a cloth with a simultaneously.— aaj. saturated: deep in colour, 
cotton warp and a woollen weft.— atH. sat'iny, free from white.— n. a saturated compound 
like satin.—sat'in-bird, or satin bower-bird, a (chem.). — ai(/s. sat'urable; sat'nrant, which 
satiny blue and black bower-bird; sat'in-fin'isb, saturates.— n. a saturating substance.— a^. 
a satiny polish: sat'in-paper, a fine, glossy saturated.— n. saturfi'tion.—Also used as odi-. 
writinMaper; sat'in-sheet'ing, a twilled cotton meaning of very great, or greatest possible, inten- 
and siUc fabric with a satin surface; sat'in-spar, sity (e.^. saturation bombing). — n, sat'uritor.— 
a satiny fibrous calcite, or aragmite, or gypsum; saturation diving, diving to the deepest level pos- 
sat'in-etitch, an embroidery stitch, repeated in sible using special apparatus, e.g. bathyscaphe; 
parallel lines, giving a satiny appearance; sat'in- saturation point, the point at which saturation is 
stone, a fibrous gypsum; sat'inwood, a beauti- reached: dewpoint: the limit in numbers that 
fui, smooth, satiny ornamental wood from India: can be token in, provided with a living, used, 
the rutaceous tree (CMoroxyhn swietenia) sold, etc.: the limit of emotional response, 
yielding it: extended to several more or less endurance, etc. [L. saturSre, Stum — salur, full, 
similar woods and trees. [Fr. satin, app.—L.L. akin to satis, enough.] 

sita, silk (L. sMta, bristle).] Saturday, sat’arSi, n. the seventh day of the week, 

satinet, sntfaietto, satiMtta. See satin. dedicated by the Romans to Saturn, the Jewish 

satire, sat'ir, n. a IHera^ composition, orig. in Sabbath. [O.E. Smter-, Smtern(es)dirg, Saturn’s 
verse, essentially a criticism of folly or vice, day.] 

which it holds up to ridicule or scorn—its chief Saturn, sat’arn, n. the ancient Roman god of 
Instruments, irony, sarcasm, invective, wit, and agriculture: commonly used for the Greek 
humour: satirical writing as a genre: its spirit: Kronos. with whom he came to be identified: 
the use of, or inclination to use, its methods: the second in size and sixth in distance ftom the 
satirical denunciation or ridicule: (from con- sun of the mgjor planets, believed by the astrolo- 
ftision with satyr) a satirist (obs.). — tuffs, satiric gers to induce a cold, melancholy, gloomy tem- 
(sa-tir’ik), -al, pertaining to, or conveying, perament: the metal lead (a/cii.).—n.p/. Satumi'- 
satire: sarcastic: abusive.—adv. satir'ically.— n. Ua, the festival of Saturn in mid-December, 
aatir'icalness, the state or quality of being when slaves and masters exchanged garb and 
satirical.—y.r. satirise, -ize (sat'ar-lz), to make parts: hence (often as sing, without capital) an 
the object of satire: to censure severely.— v.i. orgy.— tuff, satum&'lian, of the Saturnalia: 
to write satire.— n. aat'irist, a writer of satire, riotously merry.— n. Satur'nia (sat-, sat-), a 
(L. satb-a, satura (lanx), full (dish), a medley.] genus of very large moths.— atff. Satur'nian, per- 

satisfy, rar'/5-/{, v.r. topayinfull: to compensate taining to Saturn, whose fabulous reign was 
or atone for: to give enough to: to be enough called the golden a^: happy: pure: simple: 
for to supply fuUy: to fulfil the conditions of: in the metre in which the oldest Latin poems 
to meet the requirements of: to content: to free were written: of the planet Saturn: of the genus 
from doubt: to convince.—v.4 to give content: Satumia.— n. one bom under Saturn, or of 
to make payment or atonement:—pr.p. sat'- saturnine temperament: the son of Saturn 
isfying; pe.r. and pa.p. sat'isfled.—n. satinaction (Jupiter or Zeus): a fancied inhabitant of 
(-/ak'skan), act of satisfying: state of being satis- Satura.— atffs. satur'nic, affected with lead- 
fled, content: payment: quittance: gratifica- poisoning; aat'urnine, grave: gloomy: phleg- 
tion: comfort: that which satisfies: amends: matic: caused or poisoned by lead.— ns. 
atonement: reparation: satisfying of honour, sat'uraidhi, lead-poisoning; sat'urnist (o6s.), a 
at by a duel: conviction.—adv. satisfac'torihr^ gloomy person.—Saturn’s trn, an arborescent 
n. satistac'torinass.— atffs. satisfac'toiy, satiny- deposit of lead ftom a solution of a lead salt, 
ing: giving contentment: such as might be [L. Sdturmis — serire, sBtum, to sow.] 
wished: making amends or p^ment: atoning: satyagraha, sut’ya-gru-ha, or -grS', n. orig. 
convincing; sarisflab\e; sat'isM.—n. sat'isfler. Mahatma Gandhi’s policy of passive resisUnce 
—a4f. sat'lsfying.—mrv. sat'isfyingly.—tatisfac- to British rule in India, now any non-violent 
twn theory (of the Atonement), the ordinary campaign for reform. [Sans., reliance on truth.] 
theory of Catholic orthodoxy that Christ made satyr, sat'ar, n. a Greek wood-god, with tail and 
satisfiction to Divine justice for the guilt of long ears, represented by the Romans as part 
human sin by suffering as human representa- goat: a desert demon (B.): a very lecherous 
tive, and that thus Divine forgiveness was made person: an orang-utan: any buttmy of the 
possible. [O.Fr. saHtfier —L. satis/acire, satis, Satyridae: (formerly, by connision) a satire or 
enoiqh. faclre, to make.] satirist.—Shakmpeare’s saltiers (Winl. Tale IV, 

fitie,Jdf: ml, Mr (her); mine; mOte,fiir: mOte; m6Sn,fdbt: dhen (then) 



vi. 353) is perh. meant to marka ruatieconfinioa 
of eat^ and saultier (jumper):—/em. eid'yn, 
sat'yran.—ff. aat'yral a monster compoun¬ 

ded of man, lion, and antelope.— a^. latn- 


appearance), a main division of dw Vmteibrata— 
birds and reptiles.—n. and tuff- samon'ddaa.— 
n.pl. Sautopterycia Or. ptwy 




mania in women.— mils, satyric {ss'tlr'ik), -d, of 
satyrs: having a chorus of satyrs.— n.pl. 
Satyridae Utlr't^di), a family of butterflim 
(otherwise Satyri'nae, a sub-family of Nympha- 
lidae) including meadow-browns, heaths, marb¬ 
led whites, etc.—n. sat'yrisk, a little satyr. [L. 
satyrus—Gr. satyros.'l 

sauba, sih^'bs, so'ba, n. a S. American leaf- 
carryuig ant.—Also sau'ba-ant. [Tupi.] 
sauce, sds, n. a dressing poured over food: any¬ 
thing that gives relish {fig.)’, vegetables eaten 
with meat {U.S.): stewed fruit {U.S.): a solu¬ 
tion of salt, etc., used in individual processes: 
a pert or impudent person {obs.): pert or im¬ 
pertinent language {coll.). — v.t. to add or give 
sauce to: to make piquant or pleasant: to 
rebuke {SAak.): to make to pay dear {S/mk.): 
to belabour {obs.). — adv. sauc'ily.— n. sanc'iness. 
— a^. sauc'y {comp, sauc'ler; st^ert. sauc'iest), 
tasting of sauce: pert: piquantly audacious: 
smart and trim (as of a ship): disdainful: 
lascivious {Shak.). —saiice'-alone', garlic-mus¬ 
tard; sauce boat, a vessel for sauce: sauce'-box, 
a saucy person: sauce-crayon {sds krS-y3; Fr.), 
a soft black pastel used for backgrounds; 
sauce'maii {U.S.), a vegetable seller; saucc'pan, 
a handled and usu. lidded metal pan for boiling, 
stewing, etc.—orig. for sauces; sauce'pan-flui, 
the king-crab. [Fr. sauce —L. salsa—salltre, 
salsum, to salt— sal, salt.] 
saucer, sd'ssr, it. orig., a dish for salt or sauce: a 
shallow dish, esp. one placed under a tea or 
coffee cup: anything of like shape.—^ii. sau'cer- 
(ttl:— pi, sau'cerfuls.—sau'cer-eye, a iarge round 
tye.—a4l. sau'cer-eyed.—flying saucer (see fly). 
[O.Fr. saussiere —L.L. sakarium —^L. salsa, 
sauce.] 

sauch, saugh, sbhh, Scots form of sallow (willow), 
saucisse, sd-sis\ sancisson, -5, ns. a tube of 
powder for firing a mine. [Fr., sausage.] 
sauerkraut, sow', sow’ar-krowt, n. a German dish 
of cabbage allowed to ferment with salt, etc. 
[Ger., sour cabbage.] 

■aufgard, sdf-g&rd', {Spens.) n. Same as safe¬ 
guard. 

aannr, sd’gar, it. a small American pike-perch, 
saui, a Scots form of soul, 
saul^, s6J, {Spens.) n. Same as sage (plant). 
saulM, sd'U, {Scot.) n, a hired mourner. [()rigin 
obscure.] 

sauit, s6lt. It. a leap (also salt) {obs.)\ in N. 
America {sSb) a wateifall or rapid. [Fr. soul, 
17th-cent. sauit —L. saltus, -Os, leap.] 
sauni^ sow'na, sd'na, n. (a building or room 
equipped for) a Finnish form of steam bath. 
[Finn.] 

saunt, sdnt, a Scots form of saint, 
saunter, son'tsr, v.l. to wander about idly: to 
loiter: to lounge: to stroll: to dawdle (oos.).— 
It. a sauntering: a sauntering gait: a leisurely 
stroll.— Its. saun'terer; saun'tering.— ady. sann'- 
teringly. [Origin obscure.] 
saurel, sd-reV, sdr'al, n. the horse-mackerel, scad. 
[Fr.] 

Smiria, sd’rl-a, n.pl. in old chusifications an order 
Of reptiles, the lizards with (at first) the croco¬ 
diles.— attt. sau'rian.— n. a member of the 
Sauria: a lizard-like fossil reptile.— iu^s. saurog'- 
nathous, haviim a lizard-like arrangement of the 
palate-bones ^ woodpeckers, Saurog'nathae; 
Gr. gnathos, jaw); sanr'oid, lizard-like.— n.pl, 
Sanrop'oda (Or. pous, podos, foot), a suborder 
of ^iantic herbivorous dinosaurs.— atH. saur- 
op'odous.— n.pl. Saniop'sida (Or. opsis, -eds. 

Neutral vowels in unsccoitad vllables: eVs-wwnt 


n.pl. Sautopterygia {sd-rop-layU'hw; Or. ptwy 
gioH, a fin), an order of fossil reptil^ aquatic or 

»P- 
rd, 

tail), extina (Jurassic) subclass of birds, with 
teefti and jointed tail—^Archaeopteryx, etc. [Or. 
saurO, sauros, a lizard.] 

saury, sd'ri, n. sharp-b«iked fish {Scombresox 
saurus) akin to the garfish. [Perh. Gr. sauros, 
lizard.] 

sausage, sos'U, n. chopped meat seasoned and 
stuffed into a tube of gut or the like or formed 
into the shape of a tube: anything of like shape, 
e.g. an obsc^ation balloon.—sans'age-banoon', 
the rackett; saus'age-meat', meat prepared for 
making sausages; saus'age-poi'soning, botulism; 
saus'age-roU', minced meat cooked in a roll of 
pastry: a curl ofhair of similar shape; sau'sage- 
tree', tropical tree {Kigelia afrleana) with bell- 
shap^ flowers and sausage-shaped fruits. [Fr. 
saucisse —L.L. salsicia —L. salsus, salted.] 
sausaurite, sd-sS'rit, n. a dull opaque mass of 
zoisite, albite, etc., fbrmed by the alteration of 
feldspar.— oiffs. saussuritic {-Irik); saussu'ritiaed, 
-ized. [After the Swiss geologist H. B. de 
Saussure (1740-99).] 
saut, sdt, a Scottish form of salt, 
sautd, sd'tS, adj. fried lightly and quickly.—Also 
v.f. [Fr.] 

Sauteme(s), sd~turn', -tern', n, esteemed white 
wine produced at Sauternes in the Gironde, 
France. 

savage, sav'd, also {arch.) salvage, sal'vU, adJ. in a 
state of nature: wild: uncivilised: ferocious: 
furious.—n. a wild beast (now rare): an enraged 
horse or other animal: a human being in a wild 
state: a brutal, flerc^ or cruel person.— v.t. to 
make savage: to assail savagely, esp. with teeth. 
— v.i. to play the savage.—n. sav'agedom, a 
savage state: savages collectively.— adv. sav'- 
agely.— ns, sav'ageness; sav'ag^ (-r/, also 
-»r-i), fierceness: ferocity: uncivilised condi¬ 
tion: wildness: wild growth of plants; sav'- 
imm. [O.Fr. salvage —L. sihatlcus, pertaining 
to the woods— silva, a wood.] 
savanna, savannah, sa-van'a, n. a tract of level 
land, covered with low vegetation, treeless, or 
dotted with trees or patches of wood.—savanna 
flower, a West Indian apocynaceous plant 
(Echiles); savann'a-forest, parkiands; savann'a- 
sparr'ow, a N. American sparrow (Passerculus); 
savann'a-watt'Je, fiddlewood. [Sp. savana taow 
sabana), said to be from Carib: not from 
sdbana, sheet.] 

savant, sa'vd, sd-va', n. a learned man. [Fr. obs. 
pr.p. of savoir, to know.] 
savate, sd-vSt, n. boxing with the use of the leet. 
[Fr.] 

save, sSv, v.t. %o bring safe out of evil: to rescue: 
to bring or keep out of danger: to protect: to 
prevent or avoid the loss, expenditure, or per¬ 
formance of, or the gain of by an opponent: to 
reserve: to spare: to deliver from the power of 
tin and from its consequences: to husband: to 
hoard: to be in time for: to obviate, to prevent. 
—y./. to act as a saviour: to be economical.— 
prep, except.—con/, were it not that {Shak.): 
unless.—n. an act of saving, esp. in games.— 
adf. sav'aUe.—n. sav'ableness.—oi(/. saved.—n. 
sa'ver.— adi- sa'vuig, protecting: presepr 
redeeming: securing salvation Oheol.): fru_ 
making a reservation: directed towards the 
avoidance of loss rather than the makum of 
profit.—prep, excepting.— n. the action of the 
verb; that which is saved:, {pi.) earnings.— adv. 
sa'vingly.— n. sa'vingness.—save'-all, a contri¬ 
vance intended to save anything from being 
wasted or damaged: a miser.—<up. stingy.— v4. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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aaiw'cud (Spens.y, to guitrd, protect—Hmng raw'-Uede; Mw-boms (r/ang), a snrseoni aaw'- 
claiiae, a legal clause, or a statement m which duet, dust or small particles of wood. etc., 
a reservation or condition is made; saving detached in sawing.-^v./. to sprinkle with sew- 
game, a policy or procedure aimed rather at dost.— aiif. saw'dnsty.—saw'^edge.—a<^. saw'* 
avoiding loss than at making a profit; saving edged, serrated.—saw'-fisb, a ray (Pristis) or 
grace (see grace): savings bank, a bank establish- (sometimes) a shark (Pristiophorus; saw'- 
ed to encourage thrift by taking sm^l deposits, shark) with a flattened bony beak toothed on the 
investing under regulations for safety, and giving edges; saw'-fly, a hymenopterous insect of 
compound interest; savings certificnte, a certifi- various kinds with saw-like ovipositor: saw'- 
cate of having invested a small sum in govern- frame, the frame in which a saw is set; saw'- 
ment funds.—save appearaaces, to make hypb- gate, -kerf, the gap made by a saw; saw'-horse, a 
thesis accord with observation iastron., Milt.): trestle for supporting wood that is being sawn; 
to keep up an appearance of wealth, comfort, saw'-mill, a mill for sawing timber.— at^. 
consistency, harmony, propriety, etc; save one’s sawn'-off (or sawed of!) shortened by cutting 
bacon, face, save the mark (see bacon, face, mark); with a saw: short in stature (s/ong).—sew 'pit, a 
save up, m accumulate or hold for some purpose pit in which one sawyer stands while another 
by refraining from spending or using; save you stands above; saw'-set, an instrument for tum- 
(arcb.). a greeting --God keep you. [Fr.sauver ing saw-teeth to right a'nd left; saw'-tones, 
—L. sahSre—saivus, safe.] harsh notes; saw'-tooth.—Also saw'- 

sdveloy, sav'ahloi, n. a highly seasoned sausage, toothed.—saw'-wort, a name for various compo- 
orig. of brains. [Fr. cerve/of, ccn’c/oj, a saveloy sites with serrate leaves (Serratula, Saussurea, 
~lt. cervellata —cerw/to, brain— h. cerebellum, etc.). [O.E. mga; Ger. rage.] 
dim. of cerebrum, the brain.] saw, rd,/>. a saying; a proverb: a decree (5'penr.). 

savin, savine, sav’in, n. a specie of juniper (Juni- [O.E. sagu, from the root of reegan, to say. tell.] 
perus lad/ina) with very small imbricated leaves: saw, sd, a Scots form of sow (vb.) and of salve 
its tops yielding an irritant volatile oil, anthel- (ointment). 

mintic and abortifacient: extended to Virginian sawder, sd'tl^r, v.t. to flatter, blarney.—ft. (in 
juniper (‘red cedar’) and other plants. [O.Fr. phrase so/t sawder) flattery. [Prob. solder.] 
Sabine —L. sabina {herba), Sabine (herb).] sawn, son, pa.p. of saw; also (Northern) of sow 

saviour, sfl'vyar, n. one who saves from evil: (Sbak.) perh. of sow, perh. of see. 

Saviwr, a title applied by Christians to Jesus Sawney, Sawny, so'nl, n. an old nickname for a 
Christ. Scotsman. [For Sandy, from Alexander.] 

savoir-faire, sav~war~fer\ n. the faculty of knowing sawney, so'ni, (slang) n. a fool. [Poss. from prec.; 
just what to do and how to do it: tact. [Fr.] poss. from zany.] 

aavoir-vivre. sav~%var-ve'vr\ n. good breeding: sax, sabs, it. a chopper for trimming slates. [O.E. 
knowledge of polite usages. [Fr.] sxx (W.S. seax), a knife.] 

savory, sa'var-4, n. a labiate flavouring herb sax, a Scottish form of six. 

(Satureia, esp. S. hortensis, summer savory, or saxatile, sak's»-til, -til, adj. rock-dwelling. [L. 
5. Montana, winter savory). [App.—L. satureia.] saxatUis—saxum, a rock.] 
savour, also (U.S.) savor, sa'var, n. taste: odour: saxaul, saksaul, sak'sdl, n. a low, thick, grotes- 
flavour: relish; repute (B.). — v.l. to taste or quely contort^ tree (Haloxylon) of the goose- 
smell in a particular way: to have a flavour (lit. foot family, found on the salt steppes of Asia, 
or^.): to smack.—v.r. to flavour, season: to Saxe, saks, adJ. made in, or characteristic of, 
taste, sfiiell: to be conscious of: to relish: to Saxony (of china, etc): of a deep shade of light 
perceive critically: to taste with conscious direc- blue (Saxe blue, also Saxon or Saxony hlue).—n. 
tion of the attention.— a^s. aa'vorous, plca|gnt Saxon blue, a dye colour: an albuminised 
to the taste; sa'voured, Imving a savour.— <tdv. paper (phot.). [Fr. Saxe, Saxony.] 
sS'vourily.—It. sl'vouriness.—<^. sa'vourl^.— saxhorn, saks'hdrn, n. a brass wind-instrument 
adv. s& vourly (obs.), relishingly: feelingly: having a long winding tube with bell opening, in- 
understandingly.— adj. ak'youry, of good savour vented by Antoine or Adolphe Sax (1814-94). 
or relish: fragrant: having savour or relish: aaxicavous, sak-sik'9-v3s, adJ- rock-boring.—it. 
appetising: salty or spiced (opp. to sweet): Saxic'ava, a genus of rock-boring lamellibranchs. 
savouring of edifleation or holiness (arch.). — n. [L. saxum, a rock, cavare, to hollow.] 

a savoury course or dish. [O.Fr. sav(o)ur (Fr. saxicolous. sak-slk’9-hs, adi. living or growing 
sareur )—L. sapor — sapire, to taste-] among rocks.— n. Saxic'ola, the wheatear genus. 

Savoy, s9-voi', n. a district, formerly of the king- — adi. saxic'oline. [L. saxum, a rock, colire, to 

dom of Sardinia, now of S.E. France,, giving inhabit.] 

name to a former palace and sanctuary and to a saxifrage, sak'sl-frij, -frdl, it. any species of the 
theatre in London: (without ettp.) a winter genus Saxifrage; extended to other plants (see 

cabbage with a large close head and wrinkled bumet saxifrage, golden saxifrage).— n. Saxit- 

leaves—originally from Savoy. — n. Savoyard raga (-ri/'ra-gs), the London pride genus, giving 

(sav'ol-Srd), a native or inhabitant of Savoy, or name to the family Saxifragi'ceae, near akin 

of the Savoy precinct in London: a performer in to the rose family.— ad/, aaxifragft'ceoua. [L. 

the Gilbert and Sullivan operas produced at the saxl/raga—saxum, a stone, frangire, to break 

Savoy theatre.—Also adj. (Fr. Savoie, Savoy- (from growing in clefts of rock, or, according to 

ard.] Pliny, from supposed efficacy in breaking up a 

savvy, savvey, savey, sav’l, (slang) v.t. and v.l. to calculus in the bladder).] 
know: to understand.—n. general ability: com- Saxon, saks'un, n. one of a N. German-people 
mon sense, ^p. jabe— saber, to know—L. that conquered most of Britain in the 5th and oth 

sapire, to be wise.] centuries (including or excluding the Angles and 

raw, sd, paJ. of we. Jutes): the lanraage of that people on the 

saw, ad, n. a toothed cutting instrument.— v.t. to Continent (Old atexon) or in Britain (Anglo- 

ctift with, or qs with, or as, a saw: to play harshly Saxon, Old English): an Englishman or Low- 

<di crudely (as a fiddler).— v.i. to use a saw: to land Scotsman: one whose native language 

make to and fro movements, as if with a saw:— is English: the English language: a native, 

po.t. rawed; pa.p. rawed or (usu.) sawn.—a<&. inhabitant, or citizen of Saxony in the later 

gawed.— It. and atff. uw'ing.— adi- sawn.—lu. German sense (now in S. Germany).— adi- per- 

raw'ar (rare); saw'yer, dne who saws timber, taining to the Saxons in any sens& their language, 

'^ant. at a sawpit: a stranded tree that bobs in a country, or arehilectuie.—n. Sax'ondom, the 

.nrar((/.5.).—ww'-lifll, a merganser: amotmot; Anglo-Saxon or English-speaking world.— otff. 

JSte, /Sr: mg, kOr (her); mine; mate, /Or; mSte; mOSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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Sueonlc (-etn’ik). — v.t. and v.L Sax'onise, ‘izet to 
inake or become Saxon.— ns. Sax'onism, a Saxon 
or English idiom: a praference for native 
English words, institutions, etc.; Sax'onist, a 
scholar in Old English; sax'onite, a hypersthene 
peridotile; sax'ony, a soft woollen yarn or 
cloth.—Saxon architecture, a style of building in 
England before the Norman Conquest, marked 
by the peculiar ‘long and short* work of the 
quoins, the projecting ftllets running up the face 
of the walls and interlacing like woodwork, and 
the baluster-like shafts between the openings of 
the upper windows resembling the turned wood¬ 
work of the period; Saxon Shore (L. Litus 
Saxonicum), in Roman times, the coast districts 
from Brighton to the Wash, peculiarly exposed 
to the attacks of the Saxons, or perh. already 
partly settled by them, and therefore placed 
under the authority of a special officer, the 
‘Count of the Saxon Shore*. [L. Saxdnes (pi.); 
of Ger. origin; cf. O.E. Seaxe\ Ger. Sachsen: 
perh. conn. O.E. siex (W.S. seax), O.H.G. sahs, 
knife, short sword.] 

saxophone, sak's6-fdn, n. a military and dance 
band instrument with reed, (properly) metal 
tube, and about twenty finger-keys.— n. saxo¬ 
phonist i-sof'an-ist). [Sax, the inventor (see 
saxhorn), Gr. phone, the voice.] 

say, sa, v.t. to utter or set forth, as words or in 
words: to speak: to assert, affirm, state, 
declare: to tell: to go through in recitation or 
repetition.—v.f. to make a statement: to speak: 
to declare, set forth in answer to a question:— 

2nd sing. pr. ind. sayst (sast), sayest {sd'ist): 3rd 
sing, says (sez, s»s), archaic saith (seth); pr.p. 
say 'ing; pa.p. and pa.t. said (red); 2nd sing, saidst 
(sedvr), also said'est.— n. something said: a re¬ 
mark: a speech; asaw(obr.): what one wants 
to say: opportunity of speech: a voice, part, 
or influence in a decision.— at^. say'able.— ns, 
say'er; say'ing, something said: an expression: 
a maxim.—say'-so, a dictum: authority: a 
rumour: hearsay.—1 say, an exclamation 
calling attention or expressing surprise, protest, 
sudden joy, etc.; it is said, or they say, it is 
commonly reputed; it says (that), the text runs 
thus (t’o//.); nothing to say for oneself, no defence 
of oneself to offer: no small-talk; nothing to 
say to, no dealings with; not to say, indeed one 
might go further and say; say, for example: 
suppose: 1 say [U.S.)‘. in 18th-cent. verse a 
common introduction to a rhetorical question; 
says I, says you, (in iUil, or jocular use) un¬ 
grammatical substitutes for said I, you; saj^s 
you, interj. expressing incredulity; sooth to say, 
in truth: ifthe truth must be told; that is to say, 
in other words; to say nothing of, not to men¬ 
tion; what do you say to?, how about?: are you 
inclined towards ? [O.E. seegan (sxgde, gessrgd ); 
O.N. seg/a, Ger. sagen.) 

say, sii, (obs.: Spens., Shtde.) n., v.t., and v.i. an 
aphetic form of assay.— n. say'er.—say'-master; 
say'-piece. 

say, sa, n. a woollen stuff like serge.— ad}. (Shak.) 
of say.— n. say'on, a mediaeval peasant’s sleeve¬ 
less jacket. [O.Fr. saie —L. saga, pi. of sagum, 
military cloak.] 

sayne, sSn, iSpens.) inf. and p!. of pr.t. of say (1). 

sayonara, sa-yo-na'ra, (Jap.) good-bye. 

sayyid, sayid, said,.«' or sa'{y)id, sSd, n. a descen¬ 
dant of Mohammed's daughter Fatima. [Ar. 
Sayyid.] 

sazhen, sd-zhen', n. a Russian measure, about 
2 metres. [Russ.] 

sbirro, zbir'rd, n. an Italian police officer:— pi. 
sbirri (-re). [U-l 

’sblood, zbtud, 'sbodikins, zbod'i-kinz, 'slniddikins, 
zbud‘, ’zbud, zbud, Interjs. obsolete oaths. 
[God's blood, body.] 

scab, skab, n. vaguely, g skin disease, esp. with 


scales or pustules, and esp. one caused by mites 
(as in sheep scab): a fungous disease of various 
kinds in potatoes, apples, etc.: a crust formed 
over a sore, or in any of these diseases: a 
scoundrel: a black-leg.— v.i. to develop a scab: 
to play the scab.—«<(/. scabbed (skabd, skab'id), 
affected or covered with scabs: diseased with 
scab: vile, worthless.—ns. scabb'edness; scabb'i- 
ness.— ad/, scabb'y. [App. from an (>.N. equi¬ 
valent of O.E. Serb, sceabb (see shabby), in¬ 
fluenced by association with L.jcabies.) 
scabbard, skah'ard, n. a sheath, esp. for a sword.— 
i'.(. to sheathe.— adj. scabb'ardless.—scabb'ard- 
fish, a long narrow fish (Lepidopus) of the 
hairtail family. [M.E. scauberc, app.—^A.Fr. 
escaubers (pi.), prob. Gmc.] 
scabbie, skab'l. Same as scapplc. 
scabies, skd'bi-ez, n. the itch. [L. scabies — scabfre, 
to scratch.] 

scabious, ska'bi~»s, n. any plant of the genus 
Scabio'sa of the teasel family, as the Devirs-bit 
scabious, long thought efficacious in scaly 
eruptions: a plant (Jasione moniatia: sheej/'s.ot 
sheep's-bit scabious) of the bell-flower family, of 
similar appearance. [L. sedbidsus — sedbiSs, the 
itch.] 

scabrous, skS’bras, adj. rough: rough with pro¬ 
jecting points: scurfy: harsh: beset with diffi¬ 
culties: bordering on the indecent.— ad/s. 
scaberulous {ska-ber'S-las), sci'brid, somewhat 
scabrous.— ns. scabridity {skr-brid'i-ti), aei’- 
brousness. [L. scabrosus, sedbridus — sedber, 
rough.] 

scad, skttd. If. a carangoid fish {Caranx, or 
Trachurus, trachurus) with armoured and keeled 
lateral line, superficially like a coarse mackerel, 
also called horse-mackerel. [App. Cornish dial.; 
perh. shad.] 

scaff, ske^, n. food (Scot.), riff-raff (also scalf'- 
rafl'). f^h. Du. or Ger. schaffen, to procure 
fond; cf. scoff (2).] 

scaffie, skaf'i, (Scot, colt.) n. short for scavenger, 
scaffold, skaf'sld, n. a tempprary erection for men 
at work on a building, and their tools and 
materials: a raised planorm, as for performers, 
spectators, or executions: a raised framework, 
as for hunters, or among some primitive peoples 
for disposal of the dead: a framework: capital 
punishment (^g.).—v.f. to furnish with a scaffold: 
to put on a scaffold: to sustain.—ns. scaff'oldage 
(Shak. scaff'olage), a scaffolding: the gallery of 
a theatre; scaff'older; scaff'olduig, a framework 
for painters, builders, etc., at work: materials 
for scaffolds: a frame, framework (fig.): the 
action of the verb. (O.Fr. escad^ault (Ft. 
ichajaud), of obscure origin; cf. It. catafalco.] 
scaglia, skal'ya, n. an Italian limestone, usu. 
reddish.—n. scaglib'la, an imitation stone of 
cement and chips.—Also ad^. : [It. scagUa, 
scale, dim. scagliuoia.] 
scail. Same as IkaiL 
scaitb. See scathe. 

scala, ska'la, skd'la, n. a ladder-like structure, as 
any of the canals of the cochlea:— pi. scaiae (-li, 
-it).—adj. sci'lable, that can be climbed.— ns. 
scalade (ska-lad'), scalado (-la'do, -Id'do; It. 
scdlada), an escalade.— adj. scalar (ska'lar), 
ladder-like: numerical: represented by a point 
in a scale: having magnitude only, not direction. 
— n. a scalar quantity.— n. Scoria (ska-la'ri-a), 
the wentletrap genus.— adj. scalanform (ska- 
lar'i-fdrm), ladder-like. [L. scala, a ladder.] 
sca)(l)awaK. Same as scallywag, 
scald, skoTd, v.t. to injure with hot liquid: to cook 
or heat short of boiling: to treat with very hot 
water; to burn, scorch (now dial.). — v.i. to be 
scalded: to be hot enough to scald.—n. a burn 
caused by hot liquid.—n. scald'er.— n. and adj. 
scald'ing.—scalding, a cry of warning to get out 
of the way, as if of hot water. [O.Fr. escalder 
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(Fr. ichamkr) —^L.L. excakUre, to bathe in 
warm water-^x, from, ealidus, warm, hot.] 
scald, Bcaldic. Same as skaM, skaldie. 
scald, skdld, adj. scabby: scurfV: paltry.— n. 
scurf on the head: a scurvy fellow.—scald'- 
berry, the blackberry (from a Mlief that it causes 
scald-head): scald'-crow (/r.), the hooded crow; 
scald'fish, the smooth sole; scald'-head, a 
diseased scalp: scalp disease of various kinds. 
(For scalled.] 

scaldino, skal-, skSI-di'nd, n. an Italian earthen¬ 
ware braaier:— pi. scaldi'ni One). (It. scaldare, 
to warm.] 

scale, sk6l. Same as skail. 
scale, skal, n. a ladder (obs.): a scaling-ladder 
(Milt.): a flight of steps (obs.)i a graduated 
series or order: a graduated measure: a system 
of definite tones used in music: a succession of 
these performed in ascending or descending order 
of pitch through one octave or mote: compass 
or range of a voice or instrument: a numeral 
system: a system or scheme of relative values 
or correspondences; ratio of representation to 
object: relative extent.—v.t. to mount, as by a 
ladder: to climb: to change according to scale 
(often with up or down), —v.i. to mount.— ns. 
scal'er, an instrument incorporating more than 
one scaling circuit (a device that counts very 
rapid pulses, by recording at the end of each 
group of specified numbers instead of after 
individual pulses): a scaling circuit; scal'ing, 
climbing: adjustment to or in a scale.—scale'- 
8tair'(case) (Scot.), stairs in straight flights; 
ecal'ing-ladder, a ladder for escalade: a fire¬ 
man's ladder.—^full-scale (see full); on a large, 
small, scale, in a great, small, way; on the scale 
of, in the ratio of; scale and platt (Scot.), 
stairs with straight flights and landings; to 
scale, in proportion to actual dimensions. [L. 
scala, a ladder— scandfre, to mount.] 
scale, skal, n. a thin plate on a fish, reptile, etc.: a 
readily detached flake: a lamina; an over¬ 
lapping plate in armour; a small, flat, detach¬ 
able piece of cuticle; a reduced leaf or leaf-base, 
often membranous, or hard and woody: a small 
flat structure clothing a butterfly’s or moth’s 
wing: the waxy shield secreted bjr a scale-insect: 
an encrustation: a film, as on iron under the 
hammer: a side piece of a razor or clasp-knife 
handle.—v.t. to clear of scales: to peel off in 
thin layers.— v.i. to come off in thin layers or 
flakes.— adjs. scaled, having scales: cleared of 
scales; scale'less; scale'like.— ns. scal'er, one 
who scales fish, boilers, etc.: an instrument for 
scaling, as for removing tartar from the teeth; 
scal'iness; scal'ing, formation, peeling off, 
shedding, removal, or arrangement of scales or 
scale: a scaled-off piece.—Also adj. — adf. scal'y, 
covered with scales; like scales: shabby: 
formed of scales: inclined to scale.—scale'- 
arm'our, armour of overlapping scales; scale'- 
board, a very thin slip of wood; scale'-fern, a 
fern (Ceterach officinarum) whose back is densely 
covered with rusty-coloured scales; scale'-fish, a 
dry-cured fish, as haddock, hake, pollack: a fish 
with scales; scale'-insect, any insect of the homo- 
pterous family Coccidae, in which the sedefitary 
female fixes on a plant and secretes a wmey 
shield; scale'-leaf, a scale that is homologically 
a leaf; scale'-moss, a liver-wort with small leaf¬ 
like structures, as Jungermannia; scale'-work, 
imbricated ornament; scal'y-batk, hickory: 
hickory-nut; scal'y-leg, a disease of iett and feet 
in poultry, caused by a mite. (M.E. sc&le — 
O.Fr. tscale, husk, chip of stone, of Gmc. origin; 
cf. scale (4), shale, shell.] 
scale, sk&l, n. a balance pan: (usu. in pi. ; b^ Shak. 
treated as sing.) a balance: (in pi.) Libra, a 
constellation and a sign of the zodiac.— v.t: to 
weigh: to weigh up.—v./. to be weighed, as a 


jockey (often scale in). —scale'-beam, the beum 
of a balance. (A Northern form from O.N. skU, 
bowl, pan of balance; cf. O.E. scealu, shell, cup, 
Du. school. Get. schale, and preceding word.] 

scale, skal, (Shak., Cor. |, i. 97) v.t. variously ex¬ 
plained as, to spread, disseminate (see skail), to 
lay bare, make clear (see scale (3)), or as a mis¬ 
print for stMs. 

scalene, skdVin, skal-en', ad), (of a triangle) with 
three unequid sides: (of a cone or cylinder) with 
axis oblique to the base; (of a muscle) obliquely 
situated and unequal-sided, connecting ribs with 
neck.—scalenohi'dron (crystal.), a hemihedral 
form bounded in the hexagonal system by 
twelve, in the tetragonal by eight, faces, each a 
scalene triangle. (Gr. skalinos, uneven, hedra, 
seat.] 

scall, skdl, n. (B.) scabbiness, esp. of the scalp.— 
adi- (Shak.) scurvy: mean.— ad), scalled (see 
scald (3)). (O.N. skalli, bald head.] 

scallion, skal'yen, n. the shallot (dial.): the leek: 
an onion with defective bulb. (O.N. Fr. esca- 
iogne —L. Ascaldnia (cepd), Ascalon (onion).] 

scallop, skol'sp, skal'sp, n. a bivalve (Pecten) 
having a sub-circular shell with sinuous radiating 
ridges and eared hinge-line: a valve of its shell: 
a dish or other object of like form: a shallow 
dish in which oysters, etc., are cooked, baked, 
and browned; hence, the cooked oysters, etc., 
themselves: a potato slice cooked in batter; one 
of a series of curves in the edge of anything: a 
scallop-shell as pilgrim badge; a slice of veal, 
etc., cut thin and often beaten out still thinner.— 
v.t. to cut into scallops or curves: to cook in a 
scallop with sauce and usu. breadcrumbs.— ad). 
scall'oped, having the edge or border cut into 
scallops or curves.—scall'op-shell, the shell of a 
scallop, esp. that of a Mediterranean species, the 
badge of a pilgrim to the shrine of St James of 
Compostela.—Also scollop. [O.Fr. escalope', 
of Gmc. origin; cf. Du. schelp, shell; Ger. 
schelfe, husk.] 

scallywag, scallawag, scalawag, skal'l-wag, -9~wag, 
n. an undersized animal of little value: a good- 
for-nothing; a Southerner who co-opnated with 
the Republicans in the Reconstruction period 
(U.S. hist.). [Origin obscure: association with 
Scalloway in Shetland, in allusion to its small 
cattle or ponies, is regarded as a joke.] 

scalp, skalp (Scot, scaup, skop), n. the skull (obs .): 
the outer covering of the skull: the top or hairy 
part of the head: the skin on which the hair of 
the head grows: a piece of that skin torn off as 
a token of victory by the North American 
Indians: a bare rock or mountain-top: a bed of 
oysters or mussels.— v.t. to cut the scalp from: 
to buy cheap in order to sell below ordinary 
price; of theatre, travel, or other tickets, to buy 
up and sell at other than official prices (U.S.): 
to destroy the political influence of (U.S.). —n. 
scalp 'er. — ad), scalp 'less. — scalp 'ing-kni(e, a 
knife for scalping enemies; scalp'ing-tuft, a 
scalp-lock; scalp'-lock, a long tuft of hair left 
unshaven as a challenge. [M.E. scalp: perh. 
Scand.; cf. O.N. skdipr, sheath; cf. scallop.] 

scalp, skalp, (rare) v.t. and v.i. to scrape; to cut: 
to engrave.— n. scalp'el, a small knife for dissect¬ 
ing or operating.— adi- scalpeH'iform, shaped like 
a scalpel.— n. scalp'er, a scalprum: an engraver’s 
scauper.— ad), scalp'riform, ehisel-sha^.—n. 
scalp'nini, a surgeon’s rasping instrument. [L. 
scalpfre, to scrape, cut, scalper, scalprum, dim. 
scaipellum, a knife.] 

scamble, skam'bl, v.i. to scramble (for e.g. some¬ 
thing scattered: Shak.): to get along somehow 
(obs.): to shamble (dial.): to sprawl (dial.).~- 
v.t. to get together with effort (now dUal.): to 
remove piecemeal: to scatter as>for a scramble 
(dial.): to squander(<//a/.).— ns. scam'bler(5cor.), 
a mealtime sponger; ypam'bling (obs.), scramb- 
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ling: a haphaiard meal—also wO. —odv. Kam'- api^ied to the southern part of the peninsula, 

bUiigly,stri^linglv.'-if.p/.BCBm'bIiiig-days((]i6f.)> and its shortened form Scandla.] 

days of make^ift meals in Lent. [Origin Scandix, skan'dlks, n. the Venus's comb genus of 

obscure: apparently related to shamble and to umbelliferous plants. [Gr.] 

scramble.'] scansion. See scan. 

■camel, skam'l, {Shak.) n. alleged to be a Norfolk Scansores, tkan-sO'rft, -so', n.pl. in old classifi* 
name for the bar-tailed godwit: ora misprint for cations, an order of birds, climbers, with two 
staniel, stannel, or for sea-mell, an alleged toes befoie and two behind.— adi. scanso'rial, 

variant of sea-mew. climbing: adapted for climbing. [L. scandfre, 

■cammony, skam’an-l, n. an Anatolian convolvu- scansum, to climb.] 
lus; its dried root: a cathartic gum-resin scant, skant, adj- not full or plentiful: scarcely 
obtained from its root or that of a substitute, sufficient: dehcient: short, poorly supplied: 
[Gr. sArnmmdmo.] sparing.—n. scarcity.—m/v. barely: scantily.— 

scamp, skomp, V./. to go about idly (d/ai.): to take v.t. to stint: to restrict: to reduce; to dis- 

to the highway (as a robber; obs.). —n. a high- pense sparingly: to slight.— udv. scant'ily.— tts. 

wayman (oinr.}; a rascal: a lively, tricky fejiow. scant'iness; scant’ity (rnrc).—r/</r. scant'ly.—n. 

—r.i. scamp'er, to decamp (o&.r.): to run or skip scant'ness.— adj. scant'y, meagre: deficient: 

about briskly.—». an act of scampering.— adj. skimped: wanting in fulness: parsimonious.— 

scamp'ish.— adv. scamp'ishly.—n. scamp'ishness. scant'-o’-grace (Scot.j, a good for nothing. 

[O.Fr. escumper or It. scampare, to decamp; see [O.N. skanit, neut. of skamnir, short.] 

decamp.} scantie, skan'tl, v.t. {obs.): to stint: to make 

scamp, skanip, v.t. to do, execute, perfunctorily or .scant: to shorten (sail). —>■./. {ob.s.) to become 

without thoroughness—».«. scamp'er; scamp'- scant.—ti. (S/mIc.; various reading for cantle) a 

ing.—scamp'-work. [Poss. O.N. skemma, to portion.— n. scant'ling, a small portion.— adj. 

shorten; cf. skimp, scant.] petty. [Prob. scant, with senses merging in the 

scampo, skum’po, n. a Norway lobster.— pi. following word.] 

scam'pi, -pe. [It.] scantling, skant'ling, n. a measured size: a 

scan, sA'<in,r.r. to analyse metrically: to utter so as measurement: an allotted portion (arch.): 

to bring out the metrical structure: to examine dimensions of a cross-section: a sample or 

critically: to judge (obs.): to interpret, read pattern: a gauge (obs.): a narrow piece of 

(Shak.): to make out: to examine closely: to timber.—n. scan'tle, a gauge for slates.— v.t. to 

scrutinise: to examine all parts of in systematic adjust to measure. [O.l-t. escantillon, eschan~ 

order; (in television) to pass a beam over every tillon, of uncertain etymology; with senses 

part of in turn: loosely, to cast an eye negli- merging in foregoing word.] 

gently over: (Spens., in pa.p. scand) to climb, scapa. Same as scarper. 

scale: to search out by swinging the beam scape, skap, n. an escape: an escapade: a trans- 
(radar). —v.i. to agree with the rules of metre;— gresston: a slip.— v.t. and v.l. (also ’scape) to 

pr.p. scann'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. scanned (Spens. escape.—scape'less, not to be escaped.— n. 

scand).— n. a scanning.— n. scann'er, one who scape'mant. escaiwment.—scape'gallows, one 

scans or can scan: a perforated disk (also who deserves hanging; scapc'grace, a graceless, 

scann'ing-disk) used in television: the rotating hare-brained fellow; scape'-wheel, escape- 

aerial by which the beam is made to scan wheel, [escape.] 

(radar). —n. and adj. scann'ing.—n. scan'sion, scape, skap, n. a peduncle rising from the ground, 
act. art, or mode of scanning verse: scanning in without foliage leaves (hot.): the basal part of an 
television. [L. srafic/d're, sedmum, to climb.] antenna (e/irom.): the shaft or stem of a feather: 
scand. Sec scan. the shaft of a column (archit.). — adjs. scape'less; 

scandal, skan'dl, ^n. a stumbling-block to faith: scapigerous (ska-pij'ar-as), having a scape. [L. 
anything that brings discredit upon .a-eiigion: sedpus, a shal).] 

injury to reputation: something said which is scape, sk6p, n. the cry of the snipe when flushed: 
injurious to reputation: a false imputation: the snipe itself. [Prob. imit.] 
malicious gossip: slander: opprobrious censure; scape, skap, n. a landscape or other picture of 
a disgraceful fact, thing, or person: ? shocked scenery (often in compounds), [landscape.] 
feeling.— v.t. to defame: to disgrace (ob.\.): to scapegoat, skap'got, n. a goat on which, once a 
shock (ob.s.).— n. scandalisa'tion, -z-.— v.t. scan'- year, the Jewish high-priest laid symbolically the 
dalisc, -ize, to give scandal or oflence to: to sms of the people, and which was then allowed 
shock: to disgrace: to slander.—v.r. to talk to escape into the wilderness (Levit. xvi): any 
scandal.— adj. scan'dalled, disgraceful: slan- animal used in like manner: one who is made to 
dered; scan'dalous, giving scandal or offence: bear the misdeeds of another, [escape and goat] 
calling forth condemnation: openly vile: de- scaphocephalus, skaj-o-sef'a-hs, -kef', n. boat- 
famatory.— adv. scan'dalously.—n. scan'dalous- shaped head.—adjs. scaphocephalic (-si-fat'ik), 
ness.—scan'dal-bcarer, a propagator of malicious scaphocephalous (-sef'a-tas). — n. scaphoceph'nly. 
gossip; scan'dal-mongcr, one who deals in [Gr. sAopAe, a boat, AcepWe, a head.] 
defamatory reports; scan'dal-mongering, -mon- scaphoid, skaf'oid, adj. boat-shaped. [Gr. 
ging.—scan'dalum magnii'tum, speaking slan- skaphe, a boat, eidos, form.) 
derously of high personages, abbrev. scan. mag. Scaphopoda, skaf-op'a-da. n.pl. the tusk-shell 
[L. scandalum —Gr. skandalon, a stumbling- class of molluscs, in which the foot is trilobed or 
block.] has a terminal disk and the mantle forms a tube 

scan^nt, skan'dant, adj. climbing. ^L. scandens, enclosed by the tubular univalve shell.—n. and 
-entis.) adj. scaph'opod. [Gr. skaphos, a spade, pous, 

Scandinavian, skan-di-na'vi-an, adj. of, or charac- podos, a foot.] 

teristic of, Scrindinnv/o, the peninsula divided into scapolite, skap'6-lit, n. a silicate of aluminium, 
Norway and Sweden, but, in a historical sense, calcium, and sodium with some chlorine, 
applying also to Denmark and Iceland: North crystallising in the tetragonal system. [Gr. 
Germanic (phllol,). —n. a native of Scandinavia: skapos, a rod, lithos, a stone.) 
a member of the dominant Nordic race of Scan- scapple, skap'l, scabbte, skab'l, v.t. to work with- 
dinavia.— n. and adj. Scan'dian.— adj. Scan'dic. out finishing, as stone before leaving the quarry. 
~n. scan'dium, a metallic element (Sc; at. [O.Fr. escapeler, to dress timber.] 
numb. 21) discovered in 1879 in the Scandina- scapula, skap’B-la, n. the Shoulder-blade.— adf. 
vian mineral euxenite. [L. Scandinavia (from scw'filar, of the shoulder-blade or shoulder.— n. 
Gmc. word which did not have n before d), originally an ordinary working garb, now the 
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mark of the monastic orders, a long strip of 
cloth with an oiling for the head, worn hanging 
before and behind over the habit: two pieces of 
cloth tied together over the shoulders, worn by 
members of certain lay conilratemities of the 
Roman Catholic Church: a supporting bandage 
worn over the shoulder: a shoulder feather.— 
Mil. and n. scap'iilary, scapular.— adi- scap'fi- 
lated, with noticeable scapular feathers.—it. 
scap'fliimancy (Gr. manteid, divination), divina¬ 
tion bjr means of shoulder-blades.— a^. scapii- 
liman'tic. [L. scapulae, the shoulder-blades.) 

scapus, ska'pes (L. skS'pobs). Same as scape (2): 
— pi. scapi (-pi; L. -pi). [L.) 

scar, skSr, n. t)w mark left by a wound or sore: 
any mark or blemish: any mark, trace, or 
result of injury, material or moral (fig.)' a mark 
at a place of former attachment, as of a leaf or 
a muscle.— v.t. to mark with a scar.— v.i. to 
become scarred:— pr.p. scarr'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. scarred.— ad/.s. scar'less, without scars: un¬ 
wounded; scarred.— n. and adi- scarr'ing.— adj. 
scarr'y. [O.Fr. escare —L. eschara —Gr. eschara, 
a hearth, brazier, bum, scar.) 

scar, sk&r, scaur, skor, it. a precipitous bare place 
on a hill-face: a cliff: a reef in the sea.— adj. 
scarr'y. [App. O.N. sker, skera, to cut.) 

scar, sk&r, sc»'fish, ns. a parrot-wrasse.—n. 
Scarus (ska'tM), the parrot-wrasse genus, giving 
name to the family Scaridae (skar'i-de). [L. 
sc&rus —Gr. skOros.) 

scar, scarce, skar, (Shak., Milt., Scot.) a form of 
scare:— pa.t. and pa.p. scarred, scarr’d. 

scarab, skar’ab, it. a dung-beetle, esp. the sacred 
beetle of the ancient Egyptians (Scarabaeus, or 
Ateuchus, sacer, or kindred species): a gem cut 
in the form of a beetle: a term of abuse (obs .).— 
ns. Bcarabaeid (skar-a-be’id), any beetle of the 
Scarabaeidae; scarabae'ist, one who studies 
dung-beetles; scarabae'oid, a gem more remotely 
resembling a beetle; Scarabae'us, tbs' scarab 
genus, giving name to the Scarabae'idae,.a large 
family of lamellicorn beetles, some of them of 
great size (chafers, dung-beetles): a scarab; 
scar'abee, a scarab; scar'aboid, a scarabaeoid. 
— adi- like a scarab. [L. scarabaeus-, cf. Gr. 
karabos.) 

scaramouch, skar'e-mowch, n. a bragging, cow¬ 
ardly buffoon. [Fr. Scaramouche —It. Scara- 
muccia, a stock character in Italian comedy.) 

scarce, skSrs, tuU. by no means plentiful: not often 
found: hard to get: short in supply: short 
(with of)', sparing (ofrs.).— adv. scarcely: with 
difficulty (Milt.)', hardly ever.— adv. scarce'ly, 
only just: not quite: scantily (obs.). — ns. 
Bcarce'ness; scarc'ity, state or fact of being 
scarce: shortness of supply, esp. of necesuries: 
dearth: want: deficiency: niggardliness.— 
make oneself scarce, to leave quickly, unobtru¬ 
sively, for rea.sons of prudence, tact, etc. [O.N.Fr. 
escars (Fr. echars), niggardly, from a L.L. 
substitute for L. excerpius, pa.p. of excerpire 
— ex, out, carp/re, to pick.) 

scarcement, skars'^Mt, (Scot.) n. a ledge formed 
by the setting back of a wall, buttress, or bank. 
[Poss. from scarce.) 

scare, skar, v.t. to startle, to affright: to drive or 
keep off by frightening.—n. a fright: a panic: a 
baseless public alarm.— adj. frightened.— n. 
Bcar'er.— adj. scar'y, frightening; timorous: 
fluttered.—scare'erow, anything set up to scare 
birds: -a vain cause of terror: a person meanly 
clad: scare'-bead, -beading, -line, a newspaper 
heading designed to raise a scare; scare'- 
monger, an alarmist, one who causes panic by 
initiating or encouraging rumours of trouble; 
scare'moiiMring,—scare up, to beat up (game; 
(J.S.nnddial.): to hunt out: to produce quickly. 
[M.E. skerre—O.fi. skirra, to avoid— skiarr, 
shy: vowel history otneure.) 


scarf, skSrf, n, a light, usually decorative piece of 
dress thrown looMy on the shoulders about the 
neck, or over the head, etc.: a military or 
official sash: a band worn about the neck with 
ends hanging in front, formefly the mark of 
a clergyman of some degree of dignity, esp. a 
nobleman’s chaplain: hence, a chaplaincy: a 
crape streamer: a veil: a necktie: a muffler: 
a cravat: a sling:— pi. scarfs, scarves.— v.t. to 
cover, as if with a scarf: to wrap as a scarf.— ^j. 
scarfed, decorated with pendants.— adv. scarf'- 
wise.—Bcarf'-pin, an ornamental pin worn in a 
scarf; a tie-pin; scarf'-ring, an ornamental 
ring through which the ends of a scarf are 
drawn. [Perh. O.N.Fr. escarpe (Fr. icharpe), 
sa^t, sling.) 

scarf, skarf, n. a joint between pieces placed end to 
end, cut so as to fit with overlapping like a con¬ 
tinuous piece: an end so prepared: a longitudin¬ 
al cut in a whale’s carcase.— v.t. to join with a 
scarf-joint: to make a scarf in.— n. scarf'ing.— 
scarf'-joint. [Perh. Scand.) 
scarfskin, skarj'skin, n. the surface skin. [Origin 
doubtful; perh. scarf (I); perh. related to scurf.) 
scarify, skar‘i-Ji, v.r. tomakea number of scratches 
or slight cuts in: to break up the surface of: to 
lacerate; to criticise severely;— pr.p. scar'ifying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. scar'ified.— ns. scarification 
(•fi-ka'sh»n)', scar'ificator, a surgical instrument 
for scarifying: a scarifier; scar'ifier, one who 
scarifies: an implement for breaking the surface 
of the soil or of a road. [L.L. scarfficare, -Stum, 
for L. scarijare —Gr. skariphae\thai — skariphos, 
an etching tool.) 

scarious, ska'ri-ss, adj. thin, dry, stiff, and 
membranous (hot.): scaly, scurfy (zool.). 
[Origin unknown.) 

scarlatina, skar-lo-te'n», n. scarlet fever, esp. in a 
mild form. [It. scarlattina.) 
scarlet, skar’Iit, n. orig. a fine cloth, not always 
red: a brilliant red: a brilliant red cloth, 
garment, or garb, or its wearer.— adi- of the 
colour called scarlet; dressed in scarlet.— v.t. to 
redden.—^scar'let-bean, the scarlet-runner; scar¬ 
let fever, an infectious fever, usually marked by a 
sore throat and a scarlet rash; scarlet geranium, 
a scarlet-flowered pelargonium; scar'let-hat, a 
cardinal’s (former) hat; scar'iet-runn'er, scarlet- 
flowered climber (Phaseolus muhiftorus) of the 
kidney-bean genus, with edible beans; scarlet 
woman, the woman referred to in Rev. xvii.— 
variously taken as pagan Rome, Papal Rome, or 
the world in its anti-Christian sense: a whore. 
[O.Fr. escarlate (Fr. icarlate), thought to be 
from Pers. saqal&t, scarlet cloth.) 
scarmoge, skar'msj, (Spens.) n. same as skirmish, 
scarp, skdrp, (her.) n. a diminutive of the bend 
sinister, half its width. [O.Fr. escarpe', cf. 
scarf (1).] 

scarp, sharp, n. an escarp; an escarpment.— v.t. to 
cut into a scarp.— adi- scarped.— n. scarp'ing. 
[It. scarpa.) 

scarper, skar'ptr, (slang) v.i. to run away, escape,. 
leave without notice. [It. scappare.] 
scarpines, skar'pinz, n.pl. an instrument of torture 
for the feet.— n. scarpet'to, a hemp-soled shoe 
or climbing-boot:— pi. scarpet'ti (-r^). [It. 
scarpino, scarpetto, dims, of scarpa, shoe.) 
scarre, (Shak.) n. a word of unknown meaning in 
All’s Well (IV, ii. 38), probably a misprint, but 
never satisfactorily explained, 
scarred, scarring, scarry. See scar (1 and 2). 
scart, short, (Scot.) v.t. to scratch: to scrape.—n. 
a scratch: a dash or stroke of a pen.— adj. 
scart'-free (Scot.). [See scrat.) 
scart, scarth; Iwarus; scarves: scary. See 
skart; scar (3); scarf; scare, 
scat, scatt, skat, (hist.) n. tribute: a tax: esp. 
udaller's land-tax. [O.N. skattr-, cf. O.E. 
sceatt, money, Du. schat, Cer. schatz.) 
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■cat, tkat, inierj, be offt—v-f. to icare atvay. 

■cat, jlcal.CIIVf/eralR. ablow: aapell: a sudden 
■bower.— adv. in coUapae: to bankruptcy. 

■cat, dcat, skat, a. an animal dropping.— atO. 
■catoloc'lcal (dr-).—ir. acatol'ogy (uc-), study 
of excrement, esp. in order to asseu diet: 
obscene literature: interest in the obscene.— 
■catoph'agouB (Gr. phagein (2nd aorist), to eat), 
dung-eating.—n. acatoim'agy. (Gr. skdr, skatos, 
dung.] 

■cat, dear, Ji. singing a melody to nonsense 

syllables_Also v.f. and v./. (Perh. imit.] 

scatcb, skach, n. a stilt. [O.N.Fr. escache (Fr. 
(chassey, cf. dune(l).] 

scathe, skddh {Speiu. also scath, skathi Scot. 
■kaith,8caith,skdrh),R.hurt: injury: damage.— 
v.r. to Injure: to blast, scorch, wither: to scorch 
with invective.—odr- scathe'ful, hurtful.— a. 
scadie'fulneBs.— adis. scathe'less {Scot, skailb'- 
less, ■caith'less), without injury; scatb'ing.— 
adv. scath'ingly. [O.N. skathe; cf. O.E. sceatha, 
an injuier; Ger. schade, injury.] 
scatole. Same as skatole. 
scatter, skat’sr, v.r. to disperse; throw loosely 
about: strew: sprinkle; dispel: to reflect or 
disperse irregularly (waves or particles).— v.L 
to disperse: throw shot loosely.—n. scattering: 
a sprinkling: dispersion: extent of scattering.— 
ad), scatt'ered, dispersed irregularly, widely, 
in all directions, or here and there: thrown 
about: casually dropped (Spens., Shak.): dis¬ 
tracted.— adv. scatt'eredly {srd-U). — ns. scatt'- 
erer; scatt'ering, dispersion: radiation afresh of 
wave-energy when a ray is incident on an obstacle 
or when it enters an irregularly ionised region: 
that which is scattered: a small proportion 
occurring sporadically: the deflection of photons 
or particles as a result of collisions with other 
particles.— adj- dispersing: sporadic: diversi¬ 
fied.— adv. scatt'eringly.— n. scatt'erling (Spens.), 
a vagrant.— ad}, scatt'ery, dispersed: sparse: 
giving an effect of scattering.—scatt'er-brain, 
one incapable of sustained attention or thought. 
— ad}, scatter'-brained.—scatt'ergood, a spend¬ 
thrift; scatt'er-gun, a shot-gun. [Origin 
obscure; scatered occurs in the O.E. Chronicle 
(anno 1137); cf. shatter.] 
acattermouch, skat’sr-mowch, (sailors' slang) n. 
any Latin or Levantine, [scaramouch influenced 
by scatter.] 

scatty, skat'I, (coll.) adj. slightly crazy and un¬ 
predictable in conduct.— n. scatt'iness. [Poss. 
scafferbrain.] 

•caturient, skat-H'rl-ant, adj. gushing. [L. scatS- 
rlins, ~entis — scatOrire, to gush out.] 

■caud, skdd, a Scots form of scald, 
scaup, skdp, (Scot.) n. a scalp: a scaup-duck.— 
Bcaup'-duck (Scot.), a pochard that feeds on 
mussel-scaups, [scalp (1).] 

■cauper, skd’par, n. a tool with semicircular face, 
us^ by engravers, [scalper.] 
scaur, skor, a Scots form of scare, 
scaur. Same as scar (2). 
scaury, skd'rt, skd’, (Orkney and Shetland) n. 
a young gull.—^Also (Scott) scou'rie, scow'rie. 
[O.N. skari.) 

scavage, skav'U, n. a toll formerly levied in 
borou^s on goods offered for sale 1^ outsiders: 
street refuse (obs.).— n. scav'ager, the officer 
who collected tiie toll, later chared with keeping 
the streets clean.— v.t. scav'enge (-in/, -imh; 
back-formation), to cleanse.—v.i. to act as 
scavenger.—n. the sweeping out of waste gases 
from an internal-combustion engine.— r. scav'- 
enger (-Jar), one who cleans the streets: a person 
or apparatus that removes waste: an animal that 
feeds on garbage: one who deals or delights 
in filth.— v.l. to act as scavenger.— ns. scav'- 
eagsring; scav'engery, streetcleaning; scav'- 
caging, street-cleansing: scavenge. [A.Fr. 
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seowaye, utspeodon; prob. of Gmc. origin; cf. 
O.E. sciawioR, to insp^; see show.] 

■eavaager, skav'In-Jsr, n. a pwveraion of the name 
of Skevinpim, Lieutenant of the Tower under 
Henty VllI, Inventor of an instrument of torture 
known as the scavenger’s or Slavington's, 
daughter. 

scaw. Same as skew. 

■cazoB, sk&'zon, n. a choliamb.—n. and ad). 
■cazontic (ska-son'tIk). [Gr. skasBn, limping.] 
■cent, aceatt, shat, (hist.) n. a small silver (or gold) 
coin of Old English times:—p/. aceatt'as. [O.E.] 
■cedule. See schedule. 

■ceierate, sel'ar-Oi, -iV, (obs.) ad}, wicked.— n. 
(also scelarat, after Fr. sciUrat) a villain. L.] 
scelerSlus — scelus, crime.] 
scena, shd'na, n. an operatic scene: an elaborate 
dramatic recitative followed by an aria:—p/. 
scene (shh'nS). — n. scenario (si-, se-, sAd-ndV/-d), 
a skeleton of a dramatic work, film, etc., scene by 
scene: an outline of future development, or of a 
plan to be followed, which shows the operation 
of causes and where points of decision or diffi¬ 
culty occur.— n. scenarisi'tkm, -z-.—v.r. scena- 
rise, -ize (si-na'riz, -nS') to make a scenario of. 
—/». scene'rist; scenaiy (se'nar-i; obs.), dispo¬ 
sition of scenes: scenery. [It.,— L. scena.] 
scenario. See scena. 

■cend, ’scend. See send (r.). 
scene, sSn, n. the stage (orig.): a stage perform¬ 
ance (obs.): the place of action in a play (hence 
in a story, an actual occurrence, etc.): its 
representation on the stage: a painted slide, 
hanging, or other object, used for this purpose: 
a curtain, veil, or screen: a division of a play 
marked off by the fall of the curtain, by a change 
of place, or (m Latin, French, and some English 
plays) by the ent^ or exit of any important 
character: an episode: a dramatic or stagy 
incident, esp. an unbomfortable, untimely, or 
unseemly display of hot feelin|[s: a landscape, 
picture of a place or action: a view, spectacle.— 
v.t. to set in a scene.— n. setn'ery, dramatic 
action (obs.): theatrical slides, hangings, etc., 
collectively: prospects of beautiful, picturesque, 
or impressive country.— odis. scenic (si'nik, 
scR'/k), pertaining to scenery: dramatic: theat¬ 
rical; Bcen'ical.— adv. sccn'ically.— ad}s. seSno- 
graph'ic, -al.—adv. sctoograph'ically.— n. scin- 
og'raphy, perspective drawing; scene-painting.— 
Bcene'-docK, the space where scenery is stored; 
scene-man, a scene-shifter; scene'-painter, one 
who paints scenery for theatres; scene'ndiifter, 
one who sets and removes the scenery in a 
theatre; scenic railway, a railway on a small 
scale, running through artificial representations 
of picturesque scenery.—behind the scenes, at 
the back of the visible stage: away from the 
public view (lit. and fig.): in a position to know 
what goes an: in private. [L. scena —Gr. skene, 
a tent, stage building.] 

■cent, earlier sent, sent, v.t. to track, find, or 
discern by smell, or as if by smell: to perfume. 
—v.l. to give forth a smell: to sniff; to smell.— 
R. odour: sense of smell: a substance used for 
the sake of its smell: trail by smell: paper 
strewn by the pursued in hare and hounds.— 
a4/s. Bcent'ed, having a smell, fragrant: im¬ 
pregnated or sprinkled with perfumery: en- 
dov^ with a sense of smell; scent'lul, odori¬ 
ferous: quick of scent.—n. and adj. scent'ing.— 
ad/. scent'IcBS,' having no smell: affording, 
retaining, or carrying no scent.—scent'-bag, a 
scent-gland: a sachet: a bag of strong smelling 
■tuff dragged over the ground for a drag-hunt; 
■cent'-bottie, a small bottle for holding perfume; 
scent'-box; scent'-gland, a gland that secretes a 
substance of distinctive smell, for recognition, 
attraction, or defence; scent'-organ, a scent- 
glgnd: a smelling organ; scent'-scale, on male 
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butterflies’ wings, a Kale that gives off a scent. 
[Fr. seiuir —L. sentire, to perceive.] 
scepsis, skepsis, skep'sis, n. philosophic doubt. 
[Gr.; see next.) 

sceptic, sometimes (and in U.S,) skeptic, skep'tik, 
ad}, pertaining to the philosophical school of 
Pyrrho and his successors, who asserted nothing 
positively and doubted the possibilitjr of know¬ 
ledge: sceptical (rarely). — n. a sceptic philoso¬ 
pher: one who withholds from prevailing 
doctrines, esp. in religion: one who inclines to 
disbelieve: an inquirer who has not arrived at a 
conviction.— ad}, scep'tical, of or inclined to 
scepticism: (now offen) doubtful, or inclined to¬ 
wards incredulity.— adv. scep'tically.—v./. scep'- 
ticise, -ize, to act the sceptic.—n. sccp'ticisro, 
that condition in which the mind is before it has 
arrived at conclusive opinions: doubt: the 
doctrine that no facts can be certainly known: 
agnosticism: sceptical attitude towards Chris¬ 
tianity: general disposition to doubt. [L. 
scepticus —Gr. skeptikos, thoughtful, skeptesthai, 
to consider.] 

sceptre, sep'ur, n. a staff or baton borne as an 
emblem of kingship.— adjs. scep'tral, regal; 
scep'tred, bearing a sceptre; regal; scep'trc- 
less; Bcep'try (Keats), sceptred. {L. scfptrum — 
Gr. skeptron, a staff—sAcp/ciit, to prop, stay.] 
scerne, sum, (Spens.) v.t. to discern, [discern, or 
It. scemere.) 

sceuophylax, s(k)ii-of'i-laks, (Greek Church) n. a 
sacristan.— n. sceuophylacium (-la'si-em), a 
sacristy. [Gr. skeuos, a vessel, phylax, a watcher.] 
schadenfreude, sha'dan-froi-da, n.. pleasure in 
Others’ misfortunes. [Oer.,— schade, hurt, 
freude, joy.) 

schalstein, shdl’shtin, n. a slaty diabase tuff. [Ger., 
— schate, shell, scale, stein, stone.] 
schappe, shap'a, n. silk with gum, etc., partly re¬ 
moved by fermentation.— v.t. to subject to this 
process. [Swiss Ger.] 

schedule, shed'ul (in IJ.S. sked’Sl), formerly (as 
Shak.) scedule, sed'Ol, n. a slip or scroll with 
writing: a list, inventory, or table: a supple¬ 
mentary, explanatory, or appended document: 
an appendix to a bill or act of parliament: a 
form for filling in particulars, or such a form 
filled in; a timetable, plan, programme, or 
scheme.— v.t. to set as in a schedule: to plan, 
appoint, arrange.— ad}, sched'uled, entered in a 
schedule (scheduled castes, the former untouch¬ 
ables) : planned, appointed, arranged (to happen 
at a specified time). [O.Fr. cedule (Fr. cedule) — 
L.L. sc(h)edula, dim. otscheda, a strip of papyrus 
—Gr. schede.] 

scheeKte, she'lit, n. native calcium tungstate.— 
Scheele’s (shd'laz) green, a poisonous yellowish 
green pigment, copper hydrogen arsenite. [From 
the Swedish chemist K. W. Scheele (I742>86), 
who investigated them.] 
schcllum. Same as skellum. t 
schelm, older form of skelm. 
schema, ski'ma, n. a scheme, plan: a diagram¬ 
matic outline or synopsis: the image of the 
thing with which the imagination aids the 
understanding in its procedure: the monastic 
habit (Greek Church): — pi. schi'mata.— adis. 
schematic (ski-mat'ik), -al.— adv. schemat'ically. 
—II. schematisA'tion, -z-.—v.t. schS'matise, -ize, to 
reduce to or represent by a scheme.— ns. sche 'mat- 
ism, form or outline of a thing; arrangement, 
disposition in a scheme: scbf'matist, one who 
frames a scheme: a projector (obs.). [Gr. 
schema, -atos, form, from the reduced grade of 
the root otechein, to have (as in the fut. scAesc/ii>.] 
scheme, skim, n. a rhetorical figure (obs.): a dia¬ 
gram of positions, esp. (pstrol.) of planets: a 
diagnun: a table: a system: a plan of purposed 
action for achieving an end: a plan for building 
operations of various kinds, or the buildings, etc.. 
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constructed, or the area covered (e.g. hotting 
scheme, irrigation scheme): a phin pursued 
secretly, insidiously, by intrigue, or for private 
ends: a project: a programme of action: 
an escapade (obs.). —v.l. to plan: to reduce to a 
system: to lay schemes for.—v.i. to form a plan: 
to lay schemes: to indulge in an escapade.—n. 
Bche'mer.— n. and ad}, schi'ming. [schema.] 
schemozzle. See shemozzlc. 
scherzo, sker'tso, skur', n. a lively busy movement 
in triple time, usually with a trio, now generally 
taking the place of the minuet in a sonata or a 
symphony.— ad}, and adv. scherzan'do, with 
playfulness.—it. a scherzando passage or move¬ 
ment. [It.,—Gmc.; cf. Ger. scAerz, j«t.] 
schiavone, skyd-vo'na, n. a 17th-century basket- 
hiked broadsword used by the Doge’s bodyguard 
of Slavs. [It. Schiavoni, Slavsl] 

Schiedam, ske'dam, or -dam', n. Holland gin, 
chiefly made at Schiedam (s'hhS-dSm'), near 
Rotterdam. 

Schiller, shil'ar, n. a peculiar bronze-like lustre in 
certain minerals, as hypersthene, due to diffrac¬ 
tion caused by minute plates of haematite, etc., 
developed in separation planes.—it. schillerish'- 
tion, the development of such plates.— v.t. 
schiil'erise, -ize, to impart a schiller to.— 
schill'er-spar, schillerised enstatite (bronzite). 
IGer.J 

schilling, shil'ing, n. an Austrian coin (in use after 
1925) equal to one hundred groschen, the unit 
of the Austrian monetary system. [Ger.; cf. 
shilling.] 

schimmel, shim'l, it. a roan horse. [Ger., white 
horse; alsoOu.] 

schindylesis, skin-di-le’sis, it. an articulation 
formed by the fitting of one bone into a groove 
in another.— ad}, schindyletic (-let'ik). [Gr. 
schindylesis, cleaving.] 

schipperkc, skip'ar-ka, -ki, also ship', or (Du.) 
s’hhip', n. a small tailless breed of dogs, orig. 
watchdogs on barges. [Du., little boatman.} 
schism, sizm, skizm, n. a breach, esp. in the unity 
of a church; promotion of such a breach; a 
body so formed.— ns. schisma (skiz'ma), half the 
diflmcnce between twelve perfect fifths and 
seven octaves; schismatic (siz-mat'ik), one who 
favours a schism or belongs to a schismatie 
body: h Catholic who avoided penalties by 
occasional conformity (R.C.). — ad}s. schismat'ic, 
-al, tending to, favouring, or of the nature of, 
a schism.— adv. schismat'ically.—it. schismat'- 
icalness.— v.i. schis'matise, -ize, to practise 
schism: to make a schism.—schism'-house, -shop, 
contemptuous Anglican terms for a non¬ 
conformist church.—great Intern, or Greek, 
schism, the separation of the Greek church from 
the Latin, finally completed in 1054; (great) 
Western schism, the division in the Western 
church from 1378 to 1417, when there were 
antipopcs under French influence at Avignon. 
[Gr. schisma, a split, rent, cleft, partly through 
O.Fr. (s)eisme.] 

schist, shlst, n. any crystalline foliated meta- 
morphic rock not coarse and feidspathic enough 
to be called gneiss, as mica-schist, hornblende- 
schist: sometimes extended (as in French) to 
shaly rocks.— ad}, schist'ose.—n. schistosity (-os'- 
i-ti). — ad}, schist'ous. [Fr. schiste —Gr. schistos, 
split; pron. due to German influence.] 
Schistosoma, shis-ta-s5'ma, skis-, n. the Bilharzia 
genus.— ns. schistosome, a member of the 
genus; schistosomi'asis, the disease bilharzia. 
[Gr. schistos, solit.] 

schiz-, skiz-, skis-, schizo-, skiz'S, ski-zo' (now 
usu. sklt'sd-, skid'xS, in commoner words), in 
composition, cleave, cloven.—n. Schizaea (-zi'a), 
a tropical genua of ferns giving name to the 
fam. Schizaefi'ceae, with sporangia splitting 
longitudinally by an apical annulus.— ad}. 
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Khuaei'ceotti,— ns. Schizanthut (ran'ttas; Gr. 
tttttkos, flower), a showy ChiiMn genus of 
Solanaceae; Khi'socarp (rkarp-, Gr. karpos, 
fruit), a dry fruit that splits into several in- 
dehiscent one-seeded portions.— tuff, achizocar'- 
pous.—n. schizogencsis i-jen'i-sis', Gr. genesis, 
goni, generation), reproduction by fission.— 
a4js. schizogen'ic, schizogenetic {-Ji-nefik), 
schizogenouB (-oj'i-nes), reproducing, repro¬ 
duced, or formed by fission or splitting; schizo- 
gonous {rog'en~9s), — n. scbizog'ony. — atOs. 
schizognathouB (.-og'ne-thes; Gr. gnathos, jaw), 
of some birds, having the bones of the palate 
separate; schizoid (skil'soid, skid'zoid;- Gr. 
eidos, form), showing qualities of a schizo¬ 
phrenic personality, such as asocial behaviour, 
introversion, tendency to phantasy, but without 
definite mental disorder.—n. a schizoid person. 
— ad], schizoid'al.— n.pl. SchizomycctcB (-mi- 
se'tez', Gr. mykes, pi. myketSs, a fungus), the 
bacteria:— sing, schizomycete (-scf').— ns. schiz'- 
ophrene (-/ran; Gr. phren, mind), one who 
suffers from schizophrenia; schizophrenia 
(•]re'ni-e), a psychosis marked by introversion, 
di.ssociation, inability to distinguish reality from 
unreality, delusions, etc; schizophrenic {-fren'ik), 
a schizophrene.—Also adj. — adjs. schizt^renet'- 
ic(al).— adv. schizophrenet'ically.— n.pl. Sefaizo- 
phyta (-of'i-U; Gr. phyton, plant), plants that 
multiply only by fission—bacteria and blue- 
green algae.— adj. schi'zopod {-podi Gr. pous, 
podos, foot), having each leg divided into exopo- 
dite and endopodite.— n. a member of the 
Schizopoda (-op'), an order (according to some) 
of Malacostraca.— adjs. schizop'odal, schizop’- 
odous. —It. schizothymia {-thi'mi-a; Gr. thymos, 
mind, temper), manifestation of schizoid traits 
within normal limits. (Gr. sekizein, to cleave.] 
schiiiger, .t/i/d'gar, n. a German student's duelling- 
svvord. (Ger.,— schlagen, to beat.] 
schlemiel, schlemthl, shU-miV, {siang) n. a clumsy 
person. [Yiddish.] 

schlep, shlep, (U.S. slang) v.l. to pull, drag. 
[Yiddish.] 

schiich, sMihh, n. the finer portions of crushed ore, 
separated by water. [Ger.] 
schlieren, shie'ren, n.pl. streaks of different colour, 
structure, or composition in igneous rocks. [Ger.) 
schlimazel, shlimazcl, shli-ma'zl, {U.S. slang) n. 
a persistently unlucky person. [Yiddish; see 
shemozzle.] 

schlock, shlok', (U.S. .slang) adj. of inferior 
quality.—it. a thing or things of inferior quality. 
[Yiddish.] 

BchlosB, shlos, (Ger.) a castle^ palace, manor 
house. 

schmaltz, shmdlis, shmahs, {U.S. slang) n. mush: 
a production in music or other art that is 
very sentimental, or showy: sentimentality.— 
adj. Bchmaltz'y, old-fashioned, old-style, out¬ 
moded: sentimental. [Yiddish—Ger. schmalz, 
cooking fat, grease.] 

achmelz, shmelts, n. glass used in decorative work. 
[Ger. schmelz. enamel.] 

schmo, shmo, (t/.S. slang) n. a stupid or a boring 
person:— pi. schmoes. [Yiddish.] 
schmock. See schmuck. 
schmoe. Same as schmo. 

schmooze, shmoose, shmdoz, -s, {U.S. slang) v.l. 
to gossip. [Yiddish.] 

schmuck, shmuk, schmock, shmok, scimook, 
skndbk, (U.S. slang) n. a stupid person. [Yiddish.] 
schnapper, sknap'ar. Same as snapper (Australian 
fish). [Germanised.] 

schnapps, aebnaps, sknaps, n. Holland gin, 
Hollands. [Ger. schnapps, a dram.] 

Bchnauzer, shnowt'szr, n. a very old German breed 
of terrier. [Ger. schnauze, snout.] 

Schneiderian, shni-di'ri-an, adj. pertaining to the 
German anatomist Konrad Victor Schneider 
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(1614-1680).—-Schneiderian membrane, the olfac¬ 
tory mucous membrane, studied by him. 
achnell, sknel, (Oer.) quick; quickly, 
schnitzel, sknit'sl, n. a veal cutlet. [Ger.] 
scimook. See schmuck. 

schnorkel, shndr'kl, n. a retractable tube or 
tubes containing pipes for discharging gases 
from, or for taking air into, a submerged 
submarine: a tube for bringing air to a sub¬ 
merged swimmer.—Anglicised as snor'kel, 
snort. [Ger., sehndrkel, a spiral ornament.] 
schnorrer, shnd\ shnd’, shno'rar, {U.S. slang) n. 
a beggar. [Yiddish.] 

scholar, skol’ar, n. a pupil: a disciple: a student: 
(in times of less widespread education) one who 
could read and write, or an educated person: one 
whose learning (formerly esp. in Latin and Greek) 
is extensive and exact, or whose approach to 
learning is scrupulous and critical: generally a 
holder of a scholarship.— adj. schol'ar-like, like 
or befitting a scholar.—n. schorarliness.— adj. 
schorarly, of, natural to a scholar: having the 
learning of a scholar.^—adv. CShak.) as becomes a 
scholar.— n. schol'anihip, scholarly learning: a 
foundation or grant for the maintenance of a 
pupil or student: the status and emoluments of 
such a pupil or student. [O.E. scdlere, and (in 
part) O.Fr. e.scoler, both from L.L. sckoldris — 
schola; see school (I).] 

scholarcht sko'ldrk, n. the head of a school, esp. of 
philosophy. [Gr. scholarches.J 
scholastic, skol-, skal~as'tik, adj- pertaining to 
.schools, universities, or to their staffs or 
teaching, or to schoolmen: subtle: pedantic.— 
n. K schoolman, one who adheres to the method 
or subtleties of the Mediaeval schools: a Jesuit 
who has taken first vows only: a university 
teacher (esp. with implication of pedantry).— 
adj. (arch.) scholas'tical.— adv. schoias'tically.— 
It. scholas'ticism (-sizm). the aims, methods, and 
products of thought which constituted the main 
endeavour of the intellectuai life of the Middle 
Ages: the method or subtleties of the schools of 
philosophy: the collected body of doctrines of 
the schoolmen. (Gr. scholastikos — scholi’, see 
school (1).] 

scholion, sko'li-on, scholium, -am, n. an ex¬ 
planatory note, such as certain ancient gram¬ 
marians wrote on passages in manuscripts: an 
observation or note added to a mathematical 
proposition: often in pi. (Gr. and L.) scho'lia.— 
n. scho'liast, a writer of scholia: an annotator: 
a commentator.— adj. scholias'tic. [Gr. schdlion, 
schdliastis — sckole; see school (I). ] 
school, skoal, n. a place for instruction: an institu¬ 
tion for education, esp. primary or secondary, 
or for teaching of special subjects: a division of 
such an institution: a building or room used for 
that purpose: the work of a school: the time 
given to it* the body of pupils of a school: the 
disciples of a particular teacher: those who hold 
a common doctrine or follow a eommon tradi¬ 
tion: a method of instruction: an instruction 
book (now usu. in music): the body of in¬ 
structors and students in a university, college, 
faculty, or department: a group of studies in 
which honours may be taken: (in pi.) academic 
institutions: (in pi.) an academic disputation: 
(in Oxford, in pi.) the B.A. examinations: a 
university building, now (Oxford) the examina¬ 
tion hall.— ad/, of school, schools, or the schools. 
— v.t. to educate in a school: to train: to 
instruct: to coach in a part to be played: to 
teach overbearingly: to admonish (o6s.): to 
discipline.— ad/, schooled, trained: experienced. 
— ns. Bchool'ery {Spens.), something taught, 
precepts: school'ing, instruction or mainten¬ 
ance at school: tuition: training: discipliju: 
school fees: reproof: reprimand.— adj. ami adv, 
schoorward.— adv. schoorwards.—Bchool'bag, a 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 
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bag for carrying achool-books; Khoor-fcell, a sciurecklich, shrek'Ukk, mH. frightful.— n. adireck- 
beli to announce time for school; schoor-board, lichkait (-A/r), frightfulness. [Ger.] 
formerly, an elected board of school managers schuit, achuyt, skott, n. a Dutch flat-bottomed 
for a parish, town, or district; schoal'-bordi. a river-boat. [Ou.] 
book used in school; school'boy, a boy attend- schnl. Same as shul. 

ing school.—Also o^/.— a^js. schoorboy'ish; schuss, shdbs, n. in skiing, a straight slope on 
school'-bred'.—school'-child; school'craft, learn- which it is possible to make a fast run: such a 
ing; Bchoor-dame, mistress of a dame’s school; run.— v.i. to make such a run. (Ger.] 
Bchool'-day, a day on which schools are open: schutzstaffel (abbrev. S.S.), sh6bts'sht&-f»l, (Ger.) 
(in p(.) time of being a school pupil; school'- Hitler’s bodyguard. 

divine'; school'-divin'i^, scholastic or semin- schwa, shvS, shwS, n. an indistinct vowel sound 
ary theology; school'-doc'tor, a schoolman: shown in Hebrew by two dots (:)—transliterated 
a school-teacher (ohr.): a physician appointed to (, etc.: in phonetics, a neutral vowel (a), 
examine or attend the pupils of a school or —Cf. sheva. [Ger.,—Heb. schiwa.] 
schools; school'fellow, one taught at the same schwSrmerei, shver’mar-i, n. sentimental enthusi- 
school at the same time; school'-friend, one asm, as of a schoolgirl. [Ger., swarming.] 
who is or has been a friend at school; school'- Schwenkfelder, shvengk'fel~ibr, n, a member of a 
friend'ship: school'girl, a girl attending school, religious sect, founded by Kaspar von 5cAirenck- 
— a4i’ school'girlish.—«. and ad/- school'- /e/d (1490-1561).—Also Schwenkfeld'ian. 
going.—school'house, a building used as a set-, si~, ski-. For various words see under ski-, 
school: a house provided for a school-teacher Sciaena, si-e'n», n. the maigre genus of fishes, 
(school house, a headmaster’s or headmistress's giving name to the fam. Sciae'nidae.— adj. 
boarding-house: its boarders); school'-inspec'- sciae'noid. [Gr. sA:/a//ta, a kind of fish.] 
tor, an official appointed to examine schools; sciarid, si-ar'id, n. a minute, dark-coloured, two- 
school'-leav'er, one who is leaving school winged fly of the family l^iar'idae.—Also adi. 
because he has reached the statutory age, or the [Gr. skiaros, shady, dark-coloured— skia, 
stage, for doing so.— n. and adi- school'-leav'- shadow.] 

ing.—school'-ma’am, a schoolmistress (U.S.): sciatic, si-at’ik, adj, of, or in the region of, the 
a prim pedantic woman (coll.)i school'maid, hip.—^Also sciat'ical.—n. sciat'ica, neuritis of the 
a schoolgirl; school'man, a philosopher or great sciatic nerve which passes down the back 
theologian of mediaeval scholasticism: a of the thigh. [L.L. sciaticas, fern, -a—Gr. 
'teacher (U.S.); school'master, the master or one /sc/iio/i, hip-joint.] 

of the masters of a school: a tutor (Shak .).— science, si'»m, n. knowledge: knowledge ascer- 
Also v.t. and v.i. — n. and adj. school'mastering. tained by observation and experiment, critically 
—od/s. school'masterish; Bchoormasterly.— tested, systematised and brought under general 
schoormastership: school'-mate, a school- principles: a department or branch of such 

friend: a schoolfellow; school'-miss, a raw or knowledge or study: a skilled craft {ohs.)\ 
affected schoolgirl: school'mistress; school'- trained skill, esp. in boxing (now usu. Joe.). — 
point, a point for scholastic disputation; school'- adjs. sci'enced, versed, learned; sci'ent, having 
room, a school classroom: in a house, a room science; sciential {-en'shl), of, having, or pro- 

for receiving or preparing lessons in; school'- ducing, science: scientific; scientif'ic (L. 

ship, a trainin((-ship.— adj. school'-taught, taught jaedre, to make), orig. (of a syllogism) demon- 
at school or in the schools.—school'-teach'er, strative, producing knowledge: hence of, 
one who teaches in a school; school'-teach'ing; relating to, based on, devoted to, according to, 
Bchool'-term, a word or term in use in the schools used in, or .versed in, science.—Also {rare) 
or among schoolmen: a division of the school scieatif'ical.— adv. scientif'ically.— ns. sci'entism, 
year; school'-tide, school-days; school'-time, the methods or mental attitudes of men of 
the time at which a school opens, or during science: a belief that the methods used in 

which it remains open: school-days.— adi. studying natural sciences should be employed 

school'-trained, trained at school.—school'- also in investigating all aspects of human 

work.—the schoolmaster is abroad, a phrase of behaviour and condition, e.g. in philosophy and 
Brougham’s implying that education and social sciences: sdientific or pseudo-scientific 
intelligence .are now widely spread. [O.E. language; sci'entist, a man of science, esp. 
scol—^. schdia —Gr. schoie, leisure, a lecture, natural science.— adj. scientis'tic.— n. Scientoi'- 
a school.] ogy, a cult claimed by its promoters to bring 

school, skool, n. a shoal of fish, whales, or other about improved conditions of mental and 
swimming animals: a flock, troop, assemblage, physical life for any individual who follows a 
esp. of birds.— v.i. to gather or go in schools.— course of study laid down by them.—science 
aaj. (or in composition) going in schools.—n. fiction, fiction dealing with life on the earth in 
and adi. achool'ing.—schooT'master, the leader of future, with space travel, and with life on other 
a school, esp. of whales. (Pu. school; cf. planets, or the like.—the (noble) science, the 
shoal (I).] art of boxing. [L. scientia — sciens, -entis, pr.p. 

schoole {Shak., Macb. I, vii. 6). Same as shoal of scire, to know.] 

(2). _ scilicet, si'ti-sel, ske’H-ket, adv. to wit, namely, 

schooner, skoon'ar, n. a sharp-built, swift-sailing [L. scilicet — scire licet, it is.permitted to know.] 

vessel, generally two-masted, fore-and-aft rigged, Scilla, sii'a, n. the squill genus of the lily family, 
or with top and topgallant sails on the foremast: including some bright blue spring flowers. [L., 
a covered emigrant-wagon (prairie schooner): —Gr. skiV/a, the officinal squill.] 
a large beer glass: also a large sherry glass.— adj. Scillonian, si-ld’ni-an, adi. of, belonging to, con- 
schooB'er-rigged. [Early 18th-century (Massa- cerning, the Scilly Isles, off the south-west coast 
chusetts) skooner, scooner, said to be from a dial, of Britain.— n. an inhabitant of these islands. 
Eng. word scoon, to skim.] scimitar, sim'i-t»r, n. a short, single-edged, curved 

schorl, shM, it. black tourmaline.— adi. schorU'- sword, broadest at the point end, used by the 
eaous.—schorl'-rock', a rock compound of Turks and Persians. [Poss. through Fr. rime- 
schorl and q^rtz. [Ger. schorl.} terre or It. scimitarra —Pers. shamshir; but 

Bchottiachc, sl^tesh', shot'ish, it. a dance, or doubtful.] 
dance-tune, similar to the polka. [Ger. {der) scincoid, stngk'oid, adj. like a skink. [Gr. 
schottlsche {tans), (the) Scottish (dance); pro- skinkos, a skink, eidos, form.] 
nunciation sham French.] scintilla, sin-til’a, it. a spark.— adi. scin'tiilant 

sdwat, zkowr, It. a municipal officer. [Du.] sparkling.—v./. scin'tiUate, to sparkle: to talk 

Jitt,/9r; mi, hue (her); mine: mSte,fdr; mute; m6Sn,/dbt; dhen (then) 
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wittily— v.t. to emit in sperics: to sparkle with.— 
m. acintilli'tion, a flash of li^ht produced in a 
phosphor by an ionising particle, e.g. an alpha 
particle, or a photon; acin'tiUitor, an instru* 
ment for detecting radioactivity; scintillo'- 
meter, an instrument for detecting and measuring 
radioactivity; acintill'oscopc, an instrument 
which shows scintillations on a screen.—scintilla¬ 
tion counter, a scintillometer. (L., a spark.] 
scio-. For various words see skio-. 
sciolism, si’^lizm, n. superficial pretensions to 
knowledge.—n. sci'olist, a pretender to science. 
— adjs. sciolis'tic; sci'oious. [L. sciolus, dim. of 
scius, knowing— scire, to know.] 
sciolto, shol'to, imus.) adj. and adv. free. [It.] 
scion, si’an, n. a detached piece of a plant capable 
of propagating, esp. by grafling: a young 
member of a family: a descendant, offshoot. 
[O.Fr. sion, cion; origin obscure.] 
sciosophy, si-os'd-fi, n. a system of what claims to 
be knowledge but is without basis in ascertained 
scientific fact, as astrology. [Gr. skid, a shadow, 
Sophia, wisdom.] 

scire facias, si'ri fa'shi~as, ske’re fa'ki-ds, n. 
a writ requiring a person to appear and show 
cause why a record should not be enforced or 
annulled. [L. scire /'adds, make him to know.] 
scirocco. See sirocco. 

Scirpus, sur'pas, n. the club-rush genus of the 
sedge family. [L., a rush.] 
scirrhus, skir'as, sir'as, (med.) n. a hard swelling; 
a hard cancer.— adj. scirr'hous. [Latinised from 
Gr. skirros, skiros, a tumour.] 
scissel, sis'I, n. metal clippings; scrap left when 
blanks have been cut nut.—Also sciss'il. [O.Fr. 
chaille—ciseler — cisel, a chisel; for the spelling 
cf. scissors.] 

scissile, .sis'il, adj- capable of being cut; readily 
splitting^—n.r. scission (sish'an, sizh'an), cutting; 
division: splitting: schism; scissiparity (sis-i- 
par'i-ti; L. parfre, to bring forth), reproduction 
by fission; scissure (sisli'ar), a cleft: a fissure: a 
rupture; a division: cutting. [L.scissills.scissio, 
•dnis, scissBra — scindire, scissum, to cut, to split, 
cleave.] 

scissors, siz'arz, n.pl. (rarely treated as sing.) a 
cutting instrument with two blades pivot^ to 
close together and overlap—usu. smaller than 
shears: a position or movement like that of 
scissors: movement of the legs suggesting 
opening and closing of scissors {gymnastics); 
locking the legs round body or head of an 
opponent (wrestling); a style of high jump in 
which the leg nearest the bar leads throughout.— 
v.t. sciss'or, to cut with scissors.—n. sciss'orer, a 
scissors-and-paste compiler.— adv. sciss'orwise. 
—sciss'or-bill, a skimmer; sciss'or-blade; sciss'- 
or-case: sciss'or-cut; icws'or-leg, the deformity 
of crossed legs; sciss'ors-and-paste', literary or 
journalistic matter collected from various 
sources with little or no original writing.—Also 
adj. —sciss'or-tail, an American fly-catcher; 
sciss'or-tooth, a carnassial _ tooth. [O.Fr. 
cisoires —L.L. cisorium, a cutting instrument— 
caedire, caesum, to cut; the spelling sc- is due 
to erroneous association with scindire, scissum; 
cf. foregoing.] 

.Scitamineae, sit-a-min'i-e, n.pl. an order of 
monocotyledons including the banana, ginger, 
Indian shot, and arrowroot families. — adj- acita- 
min'eous.—Also Musales. [App.—L. s^itSmenta, 
delicacies.] 

Sciiirus, si-u'ras, n. the squirrel genus, giving name 
to the fam. Sciu'ridae.— adjs. sciurine (si-ur'in, or 
si’); sciuroid (-m').— n. Sciurop'terus (Gr. pteron 
wing), a genus of flying squirrels. [L. scidrus — 
Gr. skiouros—skid, shadow, ourd, tail.] 
sclaff, sklaf, skldf, n. a light slap or its sound 
(Scot.); a stroke in which the sole of the club 
scrapes the ground before striking the ball (golf). 


—v.t. and v.i. to strike or play with a selalT. 
[Imit.] 

■date, skldt, a Scots form of siate.—sclate'- 
stane', a piece of slate (such as money got from 
the Devil turned into). 

aclaunder, sclavc, l^lave, Sclavonian, etc., 
skldn’dar, etc., obs. forms of slander, slave, 
Slav, Slavonian, etc. 

sdera, sklir'a, n. the sclerotic.—a((r'. scK'nl.— ns. 
sclere (skier), a skeletal element: a sponge 
spicule; eclereid, -eide (skler'I-ld; hot.), a thick- 
walled cell; sclerema (skl»r-e'm»), hardening 
of (esp. subcutaneous) tissues; sclerenchyma 
(skhr-eng’kl-ma; Gr. enchyma, in-filling), plant 
tissue with thick, lignified cell-walls: hard 
skeletal tissue, as in corals.— adj. eclerenchym- 
atous (skler-eng-kim'a-tas). — ns. scleri'aeis, 
hardening of tissue: a hard tumour: an indura¬ 
tion; scle'rite, a hard skeletal plate or spicule; 
scleritis (sklar-i’tis), sclerotitis.— adj. sclero- 
caulouB (sklir-6-k6'las).-~ns. scIC'rocauly (Gr. 
kaulos, stem), possession of a hard, dry stem; 
scleroderm (skier', skier'), a hard integument.— 
adj. scleroder'matous.— n. sc)eroder'ni(i)a, hard¬ 
ness and rigidity of skin by substitution of 
fibrous tissue for subcutaneous fat.— adjs. 
■cleroder'mic, scleroder'mous. hard-skinned: 
pertaining to a scleroderm or to sclerodermia. 
— ns. scTeroder'mite, the integument of a 
segment in arthropods; scleroma (sklar-S’nia), 
hardening: morbid hardening; formation of 
nodules in the nose, etc.; sclerom'eter, an instru¬ 
ment for measuring the hardness of minerals; 
sclerophyll (skler'd^l), a hard, stiff leaf.— adj. 
scierophyll'ous.— ns. sclertmh'ylly, possession of 
sclerophylls; scleropro'tein, insoluble protein 
forming the skeletal parts of tissues.— v.t. 
sclerose (sklar-ds'), to harden: to aflixt with 
sclerosis.— v.i. to become sclerosed.— n. sclerosis 
(sklar-d'sis), hardenihg: morbid hardening, as 
of arteries (med.); hardening of tissue by thicken • 
ing or lignification (hot.). — adj. sclerd'tal, 
sclerotic.— n. a bony plate in the sclerotic of 
some animals.— adj. sclerdt'ic, hard, firm, 
applied esp. to the outer membrane of the eye- 
tMlI: of sclerosis: sclerosed.—n. the outermost 
membrane of the eye-bail.— ns. scleroti'tis 
(skier-, skier-), inflammation of the sclerotic; 
sclerotium (skhr-6'shi-am), a hard, tuber-like 
body, the resting stage of many fungi:— pi. 
Bciero'tia.— adj. scU'rous, hard or indurat^; 
ossified or bony.—disseminated (or multiple) 
sclerosis (see disseminate). [Gr. skleros, hard.] 
sclim, sklim, skllm, a Scots form of climb, 
scoff, skof, n. mockery: a jibe, jeer: an object of 
derision.— v.i. to jeer (with at). — v.t. (Shak.) to 

jeer at.—it. scoff'er.—n. and adj. scoff'ing_ adv. 

scoffHngly. [CT. obs. Dan. skof, jest, mockery, 
O.Fris. schof.) 

scoff, skoff,»rko/, (dial, and .slang) v.t. to devour: 
to plunder.— v.i. to feed quickly or greedily.— n. 
food: a meal. [App. scaff, reinforced from 
S. Africa by Du. schoft, a meal.] 
scog. Seeskug(l). 

Scoggin, Scogan, skog'an, n. a supposed fool of 
Edward iV, on whom the contents of a 16th- 
century jest-book werefathered: hence a buffoon, 
scoinson, skoin'san. Same as scunchcon. 
scold, skald, n. a rude clamorous woman or other: 
a scolding.—r.i. to brawl: to vituperate: to find 
fault vehemently or at some length.— v.t. to 
chide: to rebuke.—it. scold'er.— n. and adi. 
scold'ing. [App. O.M. skald, poet (through an 
intermediate sense, lampooner).] 
scolex, skS'leks, n a tapeworm head:— pi. 
scoleces (skd-le'sez; erroneous^ scfi'lices).— 
adjs. scd'Iccid {-la-\id), scdleciform (-les'i-fdrm), 
like a scolex.— n.pl. Scdleciform'ia, the lugworm 
order.—H. scS'lecite (-sit), a lime reolite that 
curls before the blowpipe.— adj. scSIecoid 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(•U'kokl), like a scolex. [Gr. skolix, -ikos, a 
worm.] 

■coliotis, skoH-d'sIs, n. lateral spinal curvature.— 
atfi. acoliotic {-ot'ik). [Gr. skolidsis, obliquity.] 
scollop. Same as scallop. 

Scol(q>ax, skol'a-paks, n. the woodcock genus, 
giving name to the fam. Scolopacidae (rpas'i-de). 
— aaO. Bcolopaceous {-pS'shfS). [Gr. scolopax, 
•ikos, a woodcock.] 

Scolopendra, sko1~9-pen'dr9, n. a genus of centi¬ 
pedes, some a foot long: (without cap.', Spens.) 
a fabulous fish that voided the hook.— ad/s. 
scolopen'driform, scolopen'drine.— n. Scolopen'- 
drium, the hart’s-tongue fern genus (from the 
appearance of the sori). [Gr. skohpendra, skolo~ 
pendrion.] 

ScolytuB, skoVi-tits, n. typical genus of Scolytidac 
(rit'I'de), a family of bark-bratles.— adj. scol'y- 
toid. [Gr. skotyptein. to strip.] 

Scomber, skom'bfr, n. the mackerel genus, giving 
name to the fam. Scom'bridae {-bri-de).—n. 
Scom'bresox (L. esox, pike), the skipper genus, 
giving name to the Scombresocidae {-sos'i^e ).— 
ad), scomliroid, of or like the mackerel family. 
[L. scomber —Gr. skomhros, a mackerel.] 
Komfish,skum’fish,(Scot.) r.t tostitle: todisgust. 
[From discomfish, a by-form of discomfit, from 
the stem appearing in the Fr. pr.p.] 
sconce, skons, n. a small fort or earthwork: a 
shelter: a chimney-seat: a slab of floating ice.— 
v.t. to entrench: to screen.—build a sconce, to 
run up a debt (e.g. in a tavern) and have to keep 
away. (Du. sehans.) 

sconce, skons, n. the head; the crown of the head: 

brains, wits. [Origin obscure.] 
sconce, skons, (Oxford) n. a fine (paid in ale or 
otherwise): a two-handled mug used for the 
purpose (holding about a quart): a forfeit.— v.t. 
to fine. [Origin obscure.] 
sconce, skons, n. a candlestick or lantern with a 
handle: a bracket candlestick: a street wall- 
lamp. [O.Fr. esconse —L.L. absconsa, a dark 
lantern— abscondlre, to hide.] 
sconcheon. Same as scunchcon. 
scone, skon, in the South of England often 
pronounced skon, (Scot.) n. a flattish, usually 
round or quadrant-shaped plain cake of dough 
without much butter, with or without currants, 
baked on a girdle or in an o\ en. [Perh. from Du. 
schoon (brot), fine (bread).] 
scontion. Same as scuncheon. 

Bcoog. See skug (1). 

scoop, skoop, n, a bailing-vessel: a concave 
shovel or lipped ve.ssei for skimming or shovel¬ 
ling up louse material: an instrument for 
gouging out apple-cores, samples of cheese, etc.: 
anything of like shape: an act of scoopjng: a 
sweeping stroke: a scooped-out place:> any¬ 
thing got by or as by scooping, a haul: the 
forestalling of other newspapers in obtaining a 
piece of news: an item of news so secured.— 
y.r. to bail out: to lift, obtairf, remove, hollow, 
or make with, or as if with, a scoop: to secure 
in advance of or to the exclusion of others.— 
ed/s. scooped.—ns. scoop'er, one who scoops: 
an engraver's tool: the avocet; scoop'ful:— 
pi. scoop'fuls; scoop'ine.—ad/, scooped'-out.— 
scoop'-net, a long-handled dipping net: a 
net for scooping along the bottom.—scoop the 
pool (see pool (2)). [Prob. partly M.L.G. or 
M.Du. schdpe, bailing-vessel, partly M.Du. 
scAoppe, j>ho vel. ] 

scoot, skoot, v.t. and v.i. (Scot.) to squirt.— v.i. 
to slip suddenly (Scot.): to make off with 
celerity (coll.). —a. a squirt (Scot.): an act of 
scooting.— H. scoot'er, one who scoots: a child's 
toy, a wheeled footboard with steering handle, 
prppelled by kicking the ground: a development 
thereof driven by a motor (also motor-scooter, 
auto-scooter): a boat for sailing on ice and 


water: a swift motor-boat: a simple form of 
plough (U.S.). [Prob. from O.N., akin to 
shoot.] 

scoot, skdbt, (Scot.) n. an insignificant person. 
Bcopa, skd'pa, n. a bee’s pollen-brush'.^— pi. 
sco'pae (-pe). — acU. scfi'pate, tufted.— n. scopnla 
(skop'Q-h), a little tuft of hairs. [L. scapae, 
twigs, a broom.] 

scope, sAop, M. point aimed at: aim; range: field 
or opportunity of activity: room for action: 
spaciousness: length of cable at which a vessel 
rides at liberty. [It. scopo —Gr. skopos, watcher, 
point watched, (fig.) aim— skopeein, to view.] 
scope, skop, n. short for microscope, telescope, 
horoscope, etc. 

Scopelus, skop'a-hs, n. a genus of deep-water 
fishes with luminous spots, giving name to the 
fam. Scopelidac (^’i-de). [Gr. skopclos, a rock, 
thought by Cuvier to mean a kind of fish.] 
scopolamine, sko-poVa-men, n. an alkaloid got 
from the genus ^opolia and other plants of the 
Solanaccae (see hyoscine). [Named after Scopoli 
(1723-88), Italian naturalist; amine.] 
scopophilia, skop-o-fil'i-a, n. act of obtaining 
sexual pleasure from things seen, as e.g. naked 
bodies.—n. scopophil'iac.— adi- scopophilic. [Gr. 
skopos, watcher (skopeein, to view), philia, 
loving.] 

Scops, skops, n. SL genus of owls. [Gr. shops.] 
scoptophilia, etc. Same as scopophilia, etc. 
scorbutic, -al, skor-bu'tik, -adjs. of, like, of the 
nature of, or affected with, scurvy. [L.L 
scorbuticus, poss. from M.L.G. schorbuk.] 
scorch, skorch, v.t. to burn slightly or superficially; 
to parch: to dry up, wither, or affect painfully or 
injuriously by heat or as if by heat: to wither 
with scorn, censure, etc.— v.i. to be burned on 
the surface: to be dried up: to cycle or drive 
furiously.—ii. an act of scorching: an injury by 
scorching.— a^. scorched.— n. scorch'er, one 
who, that which, scorches: a day of scorching 
heat: anything stinging.—n., ad/., and adv. 
scorch'ing.— adv. scorch'ingly.— n. scorch'ing- 
ness.—scorched earth, country devastated before 
evacuation so as to be useless to an advancing 
enemy. [Perh. M.E. skorken-, cf. O.N. skorpna, 
to shrivel; poss. affected by O.Fr. escorcher, to 
flay.] 

scorch, skorch, (Shak.; Scott) v.t. to slash (in 
Macbeth Theobald conjccturally read scotch’d 
for scorch'd). [Perh. score, influenced by 
scratch.] 

scordato, skdr-dd'lo, (mus.) adJ. put out of tune.— 
n. Bcordatura (-loo'ra), a temporary departure 
from normal tuning. [It.] 
score, skor, skor, n. a notch, gash, or scratch: an 
incised line: a boldly drawn line, as one marking 
a deletion: a line marking a boundary, starting- 
place, or defined position: an arrangement of 
music on a number of staves (perh. orig. with the 
bar divisions running continuously through all): 
a composition so distributed: a notch in a tally: 
an account of charges incurred (as in a tavern) 
by tallies or (later) chalk marks or the like: 
a debt incurred: a reckoning, account, ground: 
total number, tale (Spens.): the total or record 
of points made in a game: an addition made 
thereto: a set of twenty (sometimes verpng 
upon numeral (u(f-): applied also to an indefinitely 
large number; twenty or twenty-one pounds: 
twenty paces (Shak.): a fixed number (20 to 
26) of tubs of coal.— v.t. to mark with or by 
scores: to record in or with a score: to make a 
score through as a mark of deletion (with out): 
to write in score: to distribute among the 
instruments of the orchestra: to make as a 
score: to add to a score: to achieve: to 
enumerate: to record: to rebuke (U.S.). — v.i. 
to kee(> or run up a score (obs.): to make a point: 
to achieve a success.— ns. scor'sr, one who, or 


/dte,fllr; mi, hdr (her); mine; m6te,Jbr; mate; mdbn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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that which, scores: one who keeps the marks in a 
game; acor'in^.—score'-baani, scor'ing-board, 
a board <»i which the score is exhibited, as at 
cricket; scor'ing-card, a card for recording the 
score in a game.—go off at score, to make a 
spirited start; know the score, to know the hard 
facts of the situation; pay off, settle, old scores, 
to repay old grudges; run up a score, to run up a 
debt; score off, achieve a success against, get the 
better of. (Late O.E. srorw—O.N. skor, skora; 
cf. O.E. sceran (pa.p. scoren), to shear.] 
scoria, skd', skd'ri~a, n. dross or slag from metal* 
smelting: a piece of lava with steam-holes:— pi. 
scfi'riae (-e). — attfs. scd'riac, scSriaceous (•rZ-d'- 
shfs). — ft. scSrificS'tion, reduction to scoria: as¬ 
saying by fusing with lead and borax; scS'rifier, 
a dish used in assaying.— v.t. scS'rify, to reduce 
to scoria.— a^. scS'nous. [L.,—Or. skdria — 

skdr, dung.} 

scorn, skorn, n. hot or extreme contempt, usu. less 
self-conscious than disdain: an expression of 
contempt: the object of contempt.—v.t. to feel 
or express scorn for: to refuse with scorn: to 
make a mock of (jobs.). —v.t. foftr.) to scoff.— n. 
scorn'er.— adj. scom'ful.— aav. scom'fully.— 
ns. scorn'fulness; scorn'ing.—think scorn of, 
to disdain or think beneath one. [O.Fr. escarn, 
mockery; of Cmc. origin; cf. O.H.O. skern, 
mockery.] 

scoroditc, skor'6-dit, ». hydrous ferric arsenate. 
[Gr. skorodon, garlic, from the smell under the 
blowpipe.] 

Scorpacna, skdr-pe'ns, n. a genus of large-headed, 
spiny fishes giving name to the fam. Scorpae'- 
nidae, the scorpion-fishes or sea-scorpions. [Gr. 
skorpaina, a kind of fish.] 
scorper, skdr'psr, n. a gouging chisel. [For 
scauper.] 

scorpioid, skdr'pi-oid, adj. like a scorpion, or a scor¬ 
pion's curled tail.—scorpioid cyme, a uniparous 
cymose inflorescence in which the plane of each 
daughter axis is at right angles, to right and left 
alternately, with its parent axis, that of the whole 
coiled in bud—a cincinnus or cicinnus. [Gr. 
skorpios, scorpion, eidos, form.] 
scorpion, skbr'pi-jn, n. any member of the Scor- 
pionid'ea, or ^corpionida (-on'i-di). an order of 
Arachnida with head and thorax united, pincers, 
four pairs of legs, and a segmented abdomen in¬ 
cluding a tail with a sting; a form ofscourge(B): 
an old engine for hurling missiles: any person of 
virulent hatred or animosity: a rock-scorpion 
(mil. slang', sec rock): (cup.) the constellation 
or the sign Scorpio (astron.). —«. Scor'pio (- 0 ), 
a genus of .scorpions; a constellation and a sign 
of the zodiac.— adj. scorpion'ic.'—scor'pion-fish, 
any of the Scorpaenidae; scor'pion-fly, an 
insect of the Mccoptcra (from the male's 
upturned abdomen); soor'pion-grass, forget-me- 
not; scorp'ion-spider, a whip-scorpion. [L- 
Scorpio, -onis —Gr. skorpios.] 
scorsc, skors, skors, (Spetis.) v.t. to chase. [It. 

scorta, a run— scorrerc —L. excurr/re.] 
scorse, skors, skors, (SpenS.) n. exchange.— v.t. 
and v.t. to exchange.—«. (obs.) one who barters. 
[Poss. from horse-scorser for horse-courser.] 
scorzonera, skdr-zo-ne'ra, n. a plant like dande¬ 
lion, with edible root —black salsify. [It.] 
scot, skat. It. a pa^iment, esp. a customary tax: a 
share of a reckoning (also shot).— adj. scot'-free', 
free from scot: untaxed: entirely free from 
expense, injury, etc.—scot and lot, an old legal 
phrase embracing all parochial assessments for 
the poor, the church, lighting, cleansing, and 
watching. [O.E. scot, sceot; but prob. partly 
from O.N. skot, and O.Fr. esco', see shot, 
escot.] 

Scot, skot, n. one of a Gaelic-speaking people of 
Ireland, afterwards also in Argyllshire (A»f.): 
(now) a Scotsman or Scotswoman of any race 


or language.—n. Scotland (skot'lmd), Ireland 
(hist.): now, the country forming the northern 
member of (he United Kingdom.— adv, Scot(t)icc 
(skot'i-si), in Scots.— v.t. Scott'icise, -ize, to 
render Scottish or into Scots.— n. Scott'icism 
(obs. Scot'icism), a Scottish idiom; Scottish 
feeling.— vj. Scot(t)ify, to make Scottish:—pr.p. 
Scot(t)'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. Scot(t)'ificd.— n. 
Scot(t)ifica'tion.— adj, Scotusb (obs. Scot'ish; 
skpt'ish; O.E. Scottlsc, earlier Scyttisc), of 
Scotland, its people, or its English dialect.— 
It. Scots (see separate entry): (as pi,, rare) 
the Scots.— v.t. to translate into Scots.~i)l. 
Scott'ishman; Scott'ishness; Scott'y. a nick¬ 
name for a Scotsman; a Scotch terrier (coll .)— 
Scotland Yard, earliest or (New Scotland Yard) 
two more recent headquarters (1890 and 1967) of 
the Metropolitan Police (said to be from a 
palace of the kings of Scotland on the orig. site): 
hence the London Criminal Investigation 
Department.—Irish Scot (obs.), a Highlander. 
[O.E. Scottas (pi.)—L.L. Scottus; see also 
Scotch, Scotia, Scots.] 

Scotch, skoch, adj. a form of Scottish or Scots, 
in common use even among Scottish dialect 
speakers, though disliked or resented by many 
Scotsmen: applied esp. to products or supposed 
products ofScotland: having the character popu¬ 
larly attributed to a Scotsman — an excessive lean- 
i ng towards defence of oneself and one’s property. 
- -fl. Scotch whisky, or a glass of it: the Scottish 
(Northern English) dialect: (as pL) the Scots,— 
ns. Scotch 'ness; Scotch 'y, a n ickname for a Scots¬ 
man.— atlj. having Stmttish characteristics.— 
Scotch attorney, (IV. Indies) a climber (Clusia) 
that .strangles trees; Scotch barley, pot or 
hulled barley; Scotch bluebell, the harebell; 
Scotch bonnet, a round flat blue woollen cap with 
a tuft on the top: the fairy-ring mushroom; 
Scotch broth, broth 'made with pot-barley and 
plenty of various vegetables chopped small; 
Scotch cart (S’. Afr.; arch.), a strong, springless, 
two-whceled uncovered farm cart with one 
shaft; Scotch catch or snap, a short accented 
note followed by a longer—not peculiar to 
Scottish music: Scotch collops, minced beef 
(sometimes called scotched collops); Scotch 
ruddy (cuddy ^ donkey), a Scotch draper; 
Scotch curlies, a variety of kale; Scotch draper, 
an itinerant dealer differing from a pedlar in not 
carrying his goods about with him: a credit itin¬ 
erant draper (also Scotch cuddy); Scotch egg, 
a hard-boiled egg (often cut in two) enclosed 
in sausage-meat; Scotch elm, the wych elm 
(Ulnttts nwntana): sometimes the common 
Engliiih elm (U. campcstrls)', Scotch fiddle, the 
itch (from the movements of the fingers it 
excited); Scotch fir, Scots pine; Scotch hand, 
a wooden bat for manipulating butter.— adj. 
and n.pl. (U.S.) Scotch-lrish, Irish of Scottish 
descent.—Scotch kale, a variety of kale; Scotch '- 
man, a Scotsman: a florin (from a tradition of a 
Scotsman who benefited from its resemblance 
to a half-crown; S. Afr.; obs.): Scotch mist, a line 
rain; Scotch pebble, an agate or similar stone; 
Scotch rose, the burnet rose (Rosa spinosh- 
sima); Scotch snap, a Scotch catch (see above); 
Scotch tape, a transparent tape, adhering 
to paper, etc., when pressure is applied; Scotch 
terrier, a rough-haired, prick-cared, strongly- 
built little dog; Scotch thistle, the cotton thistle, 
national emblem of Scotland (not native);' 
Scotch verdict, not proven; Scotch'woman: 
Scotch woodcock, egg and anchovies on toast.— 
.Scotch and English, pi isoners' base (q.v.). [From 
Scottish.] 

scotch, .skoch, v.t. to gash: to score: (from 
Theobald's conjecture in Macbeth; see scorch, 2) 
to maim, cripple for the time without killing; to 
frustrate: to quash.—n. a ga.sh (S/roA;.): a score 
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on the ground (as for hop-scotch). {Origin {obs, acowr'er; hbt.), a member of a roittM’ing 
unknown.] band that scoured the streets, maltmting 

scotch, skocfi, n, a strut, wedge, block etc., to pre- watchmen and others. [Poss. O.N. skBr, storm, 
vent turning or slipping, as of a wheel, gate, shower; cf. shower.) 

ladder.—v.f. to stop or block: to frustrate, scourer, skowr'^r, n. a scout. [Apbetic; see' 
(Perh. a form of scratch.] discoverer.} 

scoter, skd’tar, n. a genus (Oedemia) of northern scourer. See scour (i) and (2). 
sea-ducks, usu. black or nearly.—Also scoter scourie. ^scaury. 

duck. [Origin obscure.] scourge, skiirj, ir. a whip; an instrument of divine 

Scotia, ska'li'9, -shi-a, n. a hollow moulding, esp. punishment; a cause of widespread affliction, 
at the base of a column. [Cr. skdtia — skotos, — v.t. to whip severely; to afflict.— n. scourg'er. 

darkness.] [A.Fr. escorge —L. excoriare, to flay— coriuni, 

Scotia, skd'sk(y)a, n. {poet.) Scotland.— adjs. leather (perh. as made of a strip of leather, 

Sco'tian {rare); Scotic {skot'ik), of the ancient perh. as a flaying instrument).] 

Scots of Ireland; Scot'ican((>rc/e.r.), of Scotland, scourse. See scorse (2). 

—For Scotice, Scoticism, Scoti^, see Scot, scouse, skow.t, (co//.)/t. a native of Liverpool; the 
[L.L. Scotia, Scoticus.) northern English dialect spoken in and around 

Scotism, sko'tizm, n. the metaphysical system of Liverpool. (Short for lobscousc.] 

Johannes Duns Scotus (r. 1265-1308), a native scout, skowt, n. watch, spying: one (or obs., a 
ofMaxtonin Roxburghshire(notDuns, Berwick- party) sent out to bring in information; a spy: 
shire, Dunstane, Northumberland, or Down, a member of the Scouts Association: a patrol* 
north Ireland), the great assailant of the method man on the roads; one who watches or attends 
of Aquinas in seeking in speculation instead of in at a little distance: a fielder, as in cricket: a 
practice the foundation of Christian theology— person (usually term of approbation; slang): 
his theological descendants were the Franciscans, a ship for reconnoitring: a small light aeroplane 
in opposition to the Dominicans, who followed orig. intended for reconnaissance: a light 
Aquinas.— n. ScS'tist, a follower of Duns armoured car for reconnaissance: a college 
Scotus.— atl/. Scotiat'ic. servant at Oxford (perh. a different word; cf. 

scoto-, skot-o-, in composition, dark.— ns. scoto- Cambridge gyp, and Dublin skip). —v.r. to watch 
dinia {-tiin'i-a; Or. dinos, whirling), dizziness closely: to reconnoitre (often with about or 
with headache and impairment of vision; around). — v.i. to act the scout.— ns. scout'er, 
scotoma (-Jm'.7; Or. .vArordmo, dizziness), a blind an adult working with instructors, etc., in the 
spot due to disease ofthe retina or optic nerve:— Scouts; scout'ing.—scout'eraft, the knowledge 
pi. scoto'mata.—N.v. scot'omy (oAr.); scotop'ia, and skill proper to a scout; scout'-Iaw, the 
vision in a dim light.—«<(/. scotop'ic (-op'). [Or. code of rules of the (Boy) Scouts; scout'-master, 
skotos, darkness.] the leader of a band of scouts; formerly, an adult 

Scots, skots, adj. Scottish (almost always used in charge of a troop of Boy Scouts. [O.Fr. 
of money, measures, law, and preferably of Ian- escoutc—escouter —L. auscultare, to listen.] 
guage).— n. the dialect of Lowland Scotland, scout, skowt, v.t. to mock, flout; to dismiss or 
Northern English.—Scots Greys, a famous reject with disdain. [Cf. O.N. skuta, a taunt.] 
regiment of dragoons, established in 1683, scout. Same as scoot (2). 

amalgamated with the 3rd Carabiniers in 1971; scouth, scowth, skrTbth, skowth, (Scot.) n. free 
Scots Guards, a Scottish force which served the range: scope: plenty. 

kings of France from 1418 to 1759, nominally to scoutber, scowder, skow'dih)ar, {Scot.) v.t. to 
183(): a well-known regiment of Guards in the scorch, $>nge: to overheat: to toast slightly: to 
British army, formerly Scots Fusilier Guards; blight.— v.i. to drizzle; to threaten to rain or 
Scots'man; Scots pine, the only native British snow.— n. a scorch or bum: a slight or flying 
pine, Pinus sylvestri\; Scots'woman; see also shower.—ocf/. scou'thering, scow'dering, scorch- 
mile, pint, pound. [Shortened form of Scots ing, blighting.— n. a scorching, blighting: a 
Scoflis, Scottish.] sprinkle of snow— adj. scou'thcry. [Conn, with 

Scottish, etc. See Scot. scald.] 

scoug. Same as skug. scow, skow, n. a flat-bottomed boat. [Du. srAouw.] 

scoundrel, skown'drai, n. a low mean blackguard: scowl, skowi, v.i. to contract the brows in a look of 
a man without principle.—ns. scoun'dreldom, baleful maievoicnee; to look gloomv and threat- 
the world of scoundrels; scoun'drelism.— adj. ening.—v.r. (Af(/f.) to give forth with a scowl.— 
scoun'drelly. [Origin unknown.] «. a scowling look.— a^. scow'ling.— adv. 

scoop, scowp, .\kawp, (Scot.) v.i. to. bound: to scow'lingly. [Cf. Dan. skule, to cast down the 
caper: to scamper. [Origin unknown.] eyes, look sidelong.] 

scour, skowr, v.t. to clean, polish, remove, or form scowp, scowther. Sec scoup, scouther. 
by hard rubbing: to scrub; to cleanse: to free scowrie. See scaury. 

flrom grease, dirt, or gum; to f ush or cleanse by scrab, skrah,v.t. to scratch.—v.f. and v.i. scrabb'le, 
a current: to purge,esp. drastically: toclear out; to scratch; to scrape: to .scrawl.—v./. to 
to rake with fire; to punish (Jig.).—v./. to scrub scramble.—n. a scrawl: (with cap.) a word- 
or polish: to be scoured: (of cattle) to have building game {trademark). [Du. sekrabben, to 
diarrhoea.— n. the action, place, or means of scratch, freq. sckrabbelen; cf. scrape.) 
scouring: diarrhoea in cattle: a swig of liquor scrae, sArd, (.Scoff) it. Same as scree. 

{Scot,). — ns. scQur'er, one who scours: an scrag, sArag, n. a sheep's or (s/ong) human neck: 
instrument or container for scouring: a cathartic; the' bony part of the neck: a lean person or 
scour'ing.torubbing: vigorous cleansing: e'ear- animal.—v.f. to hang: to throttle; to wring the 
ing; erosion; purging: (often in pi.) matter neck of: to tackle by the neck.—adj. scragg'ed 
removed or accumulated by scouring: off- (or skragd), scraggy.— n. scragg'cdness.— adv. 
scouring.-—Also adj. —i^ur'ing-rush {U.S.), scragg'ily.— n. scragg'iness.— adJ. scragg'y, lean, 
Dutch rush; scour'ing-stick, a rod for scouring skinny, and gaunt.—scrag'-end', the scrag of a 
• gun. [Prob. M.Du. or M.L.G. sekuren — neck. [Prob. crag (2).] 

O.Fr. escurer —L. ex cQrdre, take care of.] scrag, skrag, n. a stump: a rough projection.— 

sbour, skowr, v.i. to rush or scurry along: to adJs. scragged, scragg'ling, scragg'ly, scragg'y, 
raMe about, esp. in quest or pursuit: to make irregular.straggling.—oi/v.scragg'ily.—ff.scragg'- 
olF.—v.f. to range over or traverse swiftly, iness.—scrag'-whale, a whale with knobbed 
yigorously, riotously, or in pursuit: to search back. [Cf. scrog.] 

thoroughly; to molest as a scourer.—n. scour'er Bcraich,scraigh, sArdAA, (5rof.) v.f. to screech: to 
pUt,Sar: mf, kkr (her); mine; mdte,JSr; mbte; mSbn,fdbt; dken (then) 
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make a scratchy sound.-^)). a scfcech! a scratchy 
sound. (Cf. Bcraughi flkraiih.] 

Bcram* ^nm, (sUmg) v.l. (usu. in the imper.) 
to be oflfi . (Pern, scramble.] 
tcnBt,skmtn,(S.fV.£ng/atui)a<if.puny: withered. 
—v.r. to benumb: to paralyse. [Cf. scrimp.] 
scramble, skram'bl^ v.i. to make one’s way with 
disorderly struagling haste: to get along some¬ 
how: to clamter: to wriggle irregularly: to 
sprawl: to dash or struggle for what one can get 
before others.—v.r. to throw down to be 
scrambled for: to put, make, get together, 
scramblingfy: to jumble up (a message) so that 
it can be read only after decodi^: (of eggs) to 
beat up and heat to thickness with milk, butter, 
etc.: (of radiotelephone conversation) to make 
unintelligible by a device that alters frequencies. 
—n. act of scrambling: a disorderly performance: 
a dash or struggle for what can be had; a form of 
motor or motor-cycle trial.— ns, scram'bler, one 
who, or that which, scrambles, csp. a telephone 
device.— adj. scram'bling, ednfused and irregular. 
— adv. scram'biingly. (Cf. the dialect word 
scramb, to rake together with the hands.] 
scran, skrun, n. provisions: broken victuals.—bad 
scran to you (/r.), bad fare to you. [Ety. dub.] 
scranch, skranch, skransh, v.t. to crunch. [Prob. 

imit.; cf. Du. schransm, to cat heartily.] 
scrannel, skran’l, adj. thin: meagre: squeaking: 
grating, scratchy {Milt). — adj. scrann'y, lean: 
meagre. 

scrap, skrap, n. a small fragment: a piece of left¬ 
over food: a remnant: a punched-out picture, 
cutting, or the like, intended or suited for pre¬ 
servation in a scrap-book: residue after extrac¬ 
tion of oil from blubber, iish, etc.: metal 
clippings or other waste: anything discarded as 
worn-out, out of date, or useless.— adi- con¬ 
sisting of scrap.—V./. to con.sign to the scrap- 
heap: to discard :—pr.p. scrapp'ing; pa.p. and 
pa.i. scrapped.— adv. scrapp'ily.— n. scrapp'iness. 
— adJ. scrapp'y, fragmentary: disconnected: 
made up of scraps.—scrap'-book, a blank 
book for pasting in scraps, cuttings, etc.; 
scrap'-heap, a place where old iron is collected: 
rubbish-heap; scrap'-iron, scrap'-metal, scraps 
of iron or other metal, of use only for remelting; 
scrap'-man, scrap-merchant, one who deals in 
scrap-metal.—not a scrap, not in the least; 
throw on the scrap'-heap, to reject as useless. 
(O.N. skrap, scraps; cf. scrape.] 
scrap, skrap, (slang) n. a fight: scrimmage.—Also 
v.i. 

scrape, skrap, v.t. to press a sharp edge over; to 
move gratingly over: to smooth, clean, clear, re¬ 
duce in thickness, abrade, remove, form, collect, 
bring, render, by such an action: to get together, 
collect by laborious effort (often scrape together, 
scrape up): to erase: contemptuously, (o 
fiddle.— V.I. to graze: to scratch: to scratch the 
ground: to grate: to make a grating sound (as 
with the feet, in disapprobation): to draw 
back the foot in making obeisance: to'fiddle: 
to save penuriously; to get with difficulty (with 
through, along, home, etc.).— n. an act, process, or 
spell of scraping: a shave: a stroke of the bow: 
a grating sound: a stroke (of a pen): a scraped 
place in the ground: an abrasion: a mass of 
earth scraped up, as by a rabbit: a backward 
movement of one foot accompanying a bow: a 
scraping or thin layer: thin-spread butter: a pre¬ 
dicament that threatens disgrace or friction with 
authority.— ns. scrap'er, one who scrapes: a 
fiddler: a barber: a scraping instrument or 
machine, esp. for shoe-soles, hides, roads: an 
engraver’s tool: a scratching bird; scrap'ing, 
the action of the verb: its sound: a piece 
scraped off.—scrapa'-good, a miser; scrape'- 
gnt, a fiddler; scrape'-pemiy, a miser; scrap'ci- 
bosra, a clay-suiface board on which drawjngs 


can be made by scraping tints off as well a 
applying them: such a drawing: this method.— 
bow ana scrape, to be over-obsequious; scrape 
acquaintance with, to contrive somehow to get 
on terms of Mquaintance; scrape the bottom of 
the barrel, utilise the very last of one’s resources. 
[O.E. scraplan or O.N. skrapa.j 
scrat, skral, (obs. or dial.) v.t. and v.i. to scratch. 
(M.E. scratte; origin doubtful.] 
scratch, skrach, v.t. to draw a sharp point over the 
surface of: to hurt, mark, render, seek to allay 
discomfort in, by so doing: to dig or scrape with 
the claws: to write hurriedly: to erase or delete 
(usu. with out): to strike along a rough surface: 
to withdraw from a competition.— v.t. to use the 
nails or claws: to scrape: to make a grating or 
screechy noise: to retire from a contest or 
engagement: to get (along or through) some¬ 
how.— n. an act, mark, or sound of scratching: 
a sliglit wound: a scrawl: the line up to which 
boxers are led—hence test, trial, as in * to come 
up to (the) scratch’: the starting-point for a 
competitor without handicap: one who starts 
from scratch: a fluke, esp. in billiards: a scratch- 
wig: (in pi.) a disease in horses with the appear¬ 
ance of scratches on the pastern.—a<(i. improvised: 
casudi: hastily or casualty got together: without 
handicap.,—/?, scratch'er.—adv. scratch'ily.—n. 
scratch'iness.— n. and adj. scratch'ing.— adv. 
scratch'ingly.— adjs. scratch'Icss; scratch'y, like 
scratches: uneven: ready or likely to scratch: 
grating or screechy: itchy.—scratch'-back, a 
back-scratcher: a toy that makes a sound of 
tearing cloth; scratch'-brush, n wire brush; 
scratch'-coat, a iirst coat of plaster; scratch'- 
wig, a wig that covers only part of the head; 
scratch'-work, sgraffito in plaster.—come up to 
scratch {fig.), to reach an expected standard: 
to fulfil an obligation; start from scratch (fig.), 
to suit at the beginning: to embark on (a task, 
career etc.) without any advantages or without 
any preparatory work having been done. [Poss 
M.E. cracchen, to scratch, modified by sent.] 
Scratch, skrach, n. the Devil (see Old Scratch). 
[Cf. O.N. skratte, goblin, monster.] 
scrattle, skral'I, (iV. of England) v.i. to keep 
scratching: to scuttle. [Freq. of scrat.] 
scraugh, scrauch, skrohh, (Scot.) n. a raucous 
squawk.— v.l. to make a scraugh. (Imit.] 
scraw, skro, n. a thin sod. [Ir. sgralh.) 
scrawl, skrol, v.t, and v.i. to make or write irregu¬ 
larly or hastily: to scribble.— n. irregular, hasty, 
or bad writing: a letter, etc., written thus: 
a small crab (Lincolnshire', Tennyson). —n. 

scrawl'er.— n. and adJ. scrawl'ing.— adv. scrawl'- 
ingly.— adj. scrawl'y. [Perh. conn, with crawl or 
sprawl.] 

scrawm, skrom, (dial.) v.t. to scratch. (Prob. 
Du. schrammen, to graze.] 
scrawny, sKroni, (orig. U.S.). Same as scranny 
(see scrannel). 

scray, scriye, skrd, n. the tern. [Cf. W. ysgrSell.) 
screak, skrfk, v.l. to screech: to creak.—it. a 
screech: a creak. (Cf. O.N. skrsekja.) 
scream, skrem, v.t. and v.l. to cry out in a loud 
shrill voice, as in fear or pain: to laugh shrilly 
and uncontroiledly: to shriek.—v.7. (coll.; of 
colours) to be acutely inharmonious.—it. a shrill, 
sudden cry, as in fear or pain: a shriek: a loud 
whistling sound: anything or anyone supposed 
to make one scream with laughter (coll.), — n. 
scream'er,onc who screams: a large spur-winged 
S. American bird (Palamedea, horned screamer; 
Chauna, crested screamer) with loud harsh cry: 
a different S. American bird, the seriema (also 
called crested screamer): anything likely or 
intended to thrill with emotion, as a sensational 
headline (slang): an exclamation mark (slang). 
— adf. scream'ing.— adv. scream'ingly.—scream¬ 
ing farce, one highly ludicrous; screaming 
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neemisi (U.S. nickname for Oernuin shells in patted to a ball: a atingy fellow, an extor- 

World War I), hysterical fear or wild attack of tiuner, a skinflint (slaHg)i a prison officer (skatg) : 

nerves. [ Late O.E. sermmen.] a broken-winded horse: salary, wages (co//.).— 

BGiee, skri, n. sloping mass of debris at the base v./. to fasten, tighten, compress, force, adjust, 

of a clilF. [O.N. skrltha, a landslip^sftr/iTAa, to extort by a screw, a screwing motion, or as if by 

slide.] a screw: to apply a screw to: to twist: to turn 

acreecb, skrech, v.i. to give forth a harsh, shrill, in the manner of a screw: topudeer: to summon 

and sudden cry or noise.— vJ. to utter in such up (courage, etc.; with up): to have sexual inter¬ 
tones.—n. a harsh, shrill, and sudden cry: a course with (a woman; ): to practise extor- 

strident creak: a screeching or screaming bird tionupon: to cheat (s/ang): to enter by means of 

(as barn-owl, swift, missel-thrush).—n.screech'er, a skeleton key (rtoag).—v.i. to admit of screwing: 

one who screeches: the swift or other screeching to wind: to worm.—screwed (slang), tipsy_ 

bird.— aiy. screech'y, shrill and harsh, like a n. screw'er.—n. and a<0’ screw'ing.— aav. screw'- 

screech.—screech -hawk, the nightjar; screech'- wise.— adi- screwy, exacting: close: worthless: 

martin, the swift; screech'-owl, the barn-owl: a tipsy: eccentric, slightly mad: fishy, not quite 

bringerofbad news; screech'-thrush, the missel- normal or honest.—ecrew'ball {U.S.) a ball in 

thr^: the fieldfare. (M.E. scrichen; cT. baseball that breaks contrary to its swerve: a 

■critch.] crazy person, an eccentric.—^AIso adj. —screw'- 

screed, skrSd, n. a shred: a strip: a border: a bolt, a bolt with a screw-thread.—adi* screw'- 

long effusion, spoken or written: a drinking down, closed by screwing.—screw'driver, an 

bout(oAr.): a band of plaster laid on the surface instrument for turning and driving screws; 

of a wall as a guide to the thickness of a coat screw'-nail, a nail made in the form of a screw: 

of piaster to be applied subsequently (huildlng): screw'-pUe, a pile ending in a screw; screw'-pine, 

a layer of mortar finishing off the surface of a a plant of the genus Pandanus or its family— 

floor: a strip of wood or metal temporarily from the screw-like arrangement of the leaves: 
inserted in a road surface to form a guide for the screw'-plate, a plate of steel with holes for cutting 
template for forming the final surface of the screw-threads; screw'-press, a press worked by a 
road (civil engineering): a rent, a tear (Scot.). — screw; screw'-propell'er, a propeller with helical 
V./. to repeat glibly.—v./. to rend. lO.E. screade, blades; screw'-steam'er, a steamer driven by 
shred.] screw; screw'-thread, the ridge of a screw; 

screen, skrfn, n. a shield against danger, observa- screw'top, a bottle with a stopper that screws in, 

tion, wind, heat, light, or other outside influence: esp. a beer-bottle of the kind with its contents; 

a piece of room furniture in the form of a folding screw'-wrench, a tool for gripping screw-heads.— 
framework or of a panel on a stand: a clothes- a screw loose, something defective (esp. mentally); 
horse (Scot.): a protection against wind on a put on, turn, the screw, to apply pressure pro¬ 
vehicle: a large scarf; a sheltering row of trees: gressively: to exact payment; put the screws on, 
abodyoftroops or formation of ships intended as to coerce. [Earlier seme; app. O.Fr. escroue, 
a cover: a wall masking a building: a partial of obscure origin; prob. conn, with L.G. 
partition cutting off part of a room, a church schruve, Ger. schraube^ 

choir, or side chapel: a coarse sifting apparatus: scribble, rkrib'/.v.t. to scrawl: to write badly, care- 
a net-ruled plate for half-tone photography: a lessly, or worthlessly (in handwriting or sub¬ 
mosaic of primary colours for colour photo- stance).— n, careless writing: a scrawl.— ns. 
graphy: a white sheet or the like on which scribb'lement; scribb'ler, a petty author; 
images may be projected: hence, the cinemato- scribb'ling.— adv. scribb'lingly.— ad/, scribb'ly.— 
graph: a white erection against which the scribb'ling-book, ^per. [A freq. of scribe, or 
batsman sees the bowler (cricket). — v.t. to L.L. scribilldre —L. scribire, to write.] 
shelter or conceal: to sift coarsely; to sort out scribble, skrib'l, v.t. to card roughly.— ns. scribb'- 
by, or subject to, tests of ability, desirability, etc.: ler, a cardirm machine: one who tends it; 
to protect from stray electrical interference: to scribb'ling. [nob. from L.G.] 
prevent from causing outside electrical inter- scribe, skrib, it. an expounder and teacher of the 
ference: to project or exhibit on a screen or Mosaic and traditional law (B.): a writer: a 
on the screen: to make a motion-picture of.—v.i. public or official writer: a clerk, amanuensis, 
to show up on, or be suitable for, the screen.— secretary: a copyist; a penman: a pointed 
ns. screen'er; screen'ing.— n.pi. screen'ings, instrument to mark lines on wood, etc.— v.t. to 
material eliminated by sifting.—screen'play, the mark, score: to fit by so marking: to incise: 
written text for a film, wiQi dialogue, stage- to write.—v.i. to play the scribe.— adjs. scri'- 
directions, and descriptions of Characters and bable, capable of being written upon; scriba'- 
setting; screen printing (see silk-screen printing); cious, given to writing.— n. scrib&'ciousness.— 
screen test, one to determine whether an actor or ad/, scri'bal.— ns. scri'ber, a scribing tool; 
actress is suitable for cinema work; screen'- scii'bing; scri'bism. [L. scriba, a scribe, and 
wiper, a contrivance for wiping the windscreen scribfre, to write.] 
of a car in rain; screen'-writer, a writer of scriech. Seeskrei^. 
screenplays. [App. related in some way to scrien* (Smns.). See screen. 

O.Fr, escran (Fr. icran), which may be— scrieve, skrgv, (Scot.) v.i. to glide swiftly along. 
O.H.G. sklrm, skerm (Ger. schirm).] [Prob. O.N, skrefa — skref, stride.] 

screeve, skriv, (slang) v.t. and v.i. to write, esp. scriggle, skrig'l, v.i. to writhe: to wriggle.— n. a 
begging letters; to draw on the pavement.— n. wriggling.— adj. scrigg'ly. [Cf. struggle.] 

piece of writing: begging letter.— ns. screev'er; scrike, skrik, (Spens.) v.i. to shriek.— n. (obs.) a 
screev'ing. [Prob. It. scrivere —L. scribire, to shriek. [Prob. Scand.] 

write.) scrim, skrim, n. open fabric used in upholstery, 

screidi, scraigb. See akreigh. bookbinding, for curtains, etc. [Ety. obscure.] 

screw, skroo, n. a cylinder with a helical groove scrimmage, skrim'U, scrummage, skrum'ij, n. a 
or (the thread) ridge, used as a fastening tussle: a scrum.— v.i. to take part in a scrim- 
driven into wood,'etc. by roution (a male screw; mage.—n. scrimm'ager, scruram'ager. [See skir- 
for female screw, see female), as a mechanical mish.] 

power, and otherwise: anything of similar form; scrimp, skrimp,adj. scanty: stinted.— adv. (obs.) 
asorew-propellerorshipdi’ivenby one: a thumb- barely.— v.t. to stint: to keep short.— v.i. to be 
screw: a corkscrew: a twisted cone of paper, or sparing or niggardly.— adj. scrimped, pinched.— 
portion of a commodity contained in it: a turn of adv. scrimp'ily.— n. scrimp'iness.— adv. scrimp'ly, 
the screw: pressure (Jfg.): a twist: a spin im- sparingly: scarcely.— n. scrinp'ness.— adj. 

, fSte,JiOr: mS,'hdr (her); mine; mote, fir; mUe; modn,/dbt; dhen (then) 
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Miimp'y, scanty. [Cf. Sw. aad Dan. skrumpen, 
shrivdled, O.E. scrunmm, to shrink.} 
Bcrimsiiaiik. Same as skrimskank. 
acrimshaw, skrim‘shd, n. a sailor's sfMue-time 
handicratt, as engraving fanciful designs on 
shells, whales' teeth, etc.; anything so executed. 
—Also scrim'sbanoer, acrim'shandy.—v.t. and 
v.j. to work or decorate in this way.— n. acrim'> 
shoner, one who does scrimshaw. [Origin 
obscure.] 

scrimure, skrim'y»r, {Shak.) n. a fencer. [Fr. 
escrlmeur.] 

serine, scryne, skrin, {Spens.') n. a chest for records: 
a shrine. [O.Fr. escr/ii—L. sermfum, achest; cf. 
shrine.] 

scrip, skrip, n. a writing: a fcrap of paper or of 
writing: (for subscriptioiii a preliminary certifi¬ 
cate, as for shares allotted: share certificates, or 
shares or stock collectively: paper money less 
than a dollar (U.S. hist.): a dollar bill, money 
{U.S slang ).—scrip issue, a bonus issue, [script, 
subscription; partly perh. scrap.] 
scrip, skrip, n. a small bag: a satchel: a pilgrim’s 
pouch.—fi. Bcripp'age {Shak.), contents of a script 
[Cf. O.N. skreppa, a bag, and O.Fr. escrep{p)e.] 
script, skript, n. a writing: an original document 
(/OH'): a list of actors and their parts (Skak.): a 
text for broadcasting: handwriting, system or 
style of handwriting: scenario {cinema): hand? 
writing in imitation of type: tyim in imitation of 
handwriting: (also ’script) short for manuscript 
or typescript: a set of characters used in writing 
a language (as Cyrillic script). —v.r. to write a 
script for, or make a script from, esp. for broad¬ 
casting or the theatre or cinema.—script'writer. 
[L. st riptum-~scribire, to write.] 
scriptorium, skrip-tb'ri-sm, -to'ri-am, n. a writing- 
room, esp. in a monastery:— pi. scripto'ria.— 
adjs. scripto'rial; scrip'tory {-tar-i), by, in, or 
relating to writing. [L. scriptorium — scribfre.] 
scripture, skrip'char, n. handwriting: something 
written: (in sing, or pi.) sacred writings of a 
religion, esp. {cap.) the Bible: a biblical text 
{rare). —Also ad/. — ad}, scrip'tural, of, in, 
warranted by Scripture: of writing.— ns. scrip'- 
turalism, literal adherence to the Scriptures; 
scrip'turalist, a litcralist in obedience to the letter 
of Scripture: a student of Scripture {obs.).—radv. 
scrip'turally.— ns. scrip'turism; scrip'turist, one 
versed in Scripture: one who bases his belief on 
the Bible and the Bible alone.—scrip'hire-read'cr, 
one who read the Bible in cottages, barracks,etc., 
to those who could not read for themselves. 
[L. scriptOra — scribtre, to write.] 
scritch, skrich, n. a screech.— y.t. and V.f. to 
screech.—scritch'-owl. [See screech.] 
scrive, skrir, v.t. to describe: to scribe.—scrive'- 
board, scrievc'-board, a shipbuilder’s drawing- 
board. 

scrivener, skriv'nar, {obs.) n. a scribe: a copyist: 
one who draws up contracts, etc.: one who lays 
out money at interest for others.— ns. scriv'- 
enership; scriv'ening, writing.—scrivener's palsy, 
writer’s cramp. [O.Fr. esertvain (Fr. icrivain)— 
L.L. scribfmus —L. scriba, a scribe.] 
scrobe, skrob, n. a grove.— adj. scrobic'ulate 
{skrob-X pitted. [L. scrobis, a ditch.] 
scroddled, skrod'ld, adj. (of pottery) made of clay 
scraps of different colours. [Cf. L.G. schrodel, 
scrap.] 

scrofula, skrofMa, n. tuberculosis, esp of the 
lymphatic glands, called also king's evil.— ad}. 
scrofulous. [L. scrofulae — scrofa, a sow (sup¬ 
posed to be liable to it}.] 
scrog, skrog, {Scot.) n. a stunted bush or small tree: 
a crab-apple, fruit or tree: a bushy place: 
scrubby wood: a broken 'branch: a branch 
{her.). — adj. scrogg'ie, scrogg'y, covered with 
serdgs: stunted.—scrog'-apple; scrog'-bush 

(•buss). [Origin obscure.] 


■croll, skr6t, n. a roll of paper, parchment, etc. : a 
ribbon-like strip, partly coiled or curved, often 
bearing a motto: a writing in the form of a roO: 
a rough draft: a schedule: a spiral ornament or 
part: a flourish to a signature representing a seat 
(ll.S.).^v.t. to set in a scroll: to draft.— y.l. to 
curl.— ad}, scrolled, formed into a scroll: oma- 
, mented with scrolls.— ns. scroll'cry, scroirwork, 
ornament in scrolls.— adr. scroli'wise.—scroil'- 
saw, a saw for cutting scrolls. [Earlier scrowlfe), 
formed (perh. as dim.) from scrow.] 

Scrooge. Seescrouge. 

Scrooge, skrddj, n. a miser. [From Ebenezer 
Scrooge in Dickens’s Christmas Carol.] 

Bcnxqi, skrddp, n. a scraping noise.— v.i. to make a 
scroop. [Imit.] 

Scrophularia, skrof-d-l&'ri^, n. the figwort genus, 
giving name to the Scrophulariaceae {-lap-l- 
d'si-e), a family of sympetalous dicotyledons with 
zygomorphic flowers, including foxglove, mullein, 
sp^well, eyebright.— ad}, scrophulari&'ceous. 
[L. scrdfulae, as reputedly cure for scrofula (g.v.)] 
scrotum, skrd'tam, n. the bag that contains the 
testicles.— ad}. scrS'tal. [L. serdtum.] 
scrouge, scrowdge, skrowj, Scrooge, skrffSJ, v.t. 
and V.I. to squeeze: to crowd.—/>.- scroug'er 
{U.S.), a whopper: something large. [Cf. 
Bcruze.] 

scrounge, skrownj, (orig. mil. slang) v.t. to purloin: 
to cadge.—v.i. to hunt around: to sponge.— m. 
Bcroung'er; scroung'ing. [Origin doubtful.] 
scrow, skro.n. a scroll: a writing: a hide clipping. 
[A.Fr. escrowe; see escroll, escrow, scroll.] 
scrowl, scrowle, skrol, old spellings of scroif. 
scrowdge. See scrouge. 

scroyle, skroil, {Shak.) n. a wretch. [Origin doubt¬ 
ful.] 

scrub, skrub, v.t. to rub hard: to wash by hard 
rubbing with a stiff brush: to purify {gas- 
making): to cancel (.t/ang).— v.i. to use a scrub¬ 
bing-brush : to drudge: to make a rapid to-and- 
fro movement as if with a scrubbing-brush:— 
pr.p. scrubb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. scrubbed.— n. 
an act of scrubbing: a worn or short-bristled 
brush or broom: a drudge.— ns. acrubb'er, one 
who scrubs: apparatus for freeing gas from 
tar, ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen: an 
unattractive woman {slang); scrutA'ing.— 
scrubb'ing-board, a washing-board; scrubb'ing- 
brush, a brush W'ith short stiff bristles for 
scrubbing floors, etc.—scrub round {slang), to 
cancel: to ignore. [Perh. obs. Du. schrubben, 
OT a corresponding lost O.E. word.] 
scrub, skrub, n. a stunted tree: stunted trees and 
shrubs collectively: brushwood: country covered 
with bushes or low trees, esp. the Australian 
evergreen xerophytic dwarf forest or bush of 
Eucalyptus, Acacia, etc.: an undersized or 
inferior animal, esp. one of indefinite breed: 
a player iiua second or inferior team: a team of 
inferior players, or one with too few players: 
an insignificant or mean person: anything 
small or mean.— at^. mean: insignificant: 
undersized: (of a team) improvised, hastily 
got together for the occasion: (of a player) in a 
second or inferior team.— adj. scrubb'ed {Shak.), 
stunted.— n. scrubb’er {Austr.), an animal that 
has run wild.— ad}, scrubb'y, stunted: covered 
with scrub: mean.—scrub'-hird, an Australian 
bird (Atrichomis) akin to the lyre-bird; scrub'- 
rider, one who looks for cattle that stray into 
the scrub; scrub'-turkey, a mound-bird; scrub'- 
ty'phus, a typhus-like disease transmitted by a 
mite. [A variant of shrub.] 
scruff, skruf, n. the nape of the neck. [See scuft.] 
scruff, skruf, n. scurf: an umidy, dirty person 
{coll.). — n. scruff'iness.— adj. scruff'y, scurvy: 
untidy, dirty {coll.), [scurf.] 
scrum, skrum, n. a scrimmage: a closing-in of 
rival forwards round the ball on the ground, or 
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in readineH for iu being inaoted (by the scruna* 
half) between the two compact puuiing maaiea 
(JKagby). — vJ. to form a scrum.—acmra'-kidf 
a half-back whose duty it is to put the 
ball into the scrum and secure it as soon as it 
emerges therefrom. [Abbreviation of scrum¬ 
mage; see scrimmage, skirmish.] 
scnimp, skrump, sknnip, sknmp, shrimp, (dial.) 
v.t. to shrivel up: to gather windfalls, hence to 
raid orchards.— n. anything shrivelled, small 
or undersized, esp. an apple: an undersized 
person.—n. scrump'y, cider made from small, 
sweet apples. [Origin obscure.] 
scnimptiouB, skrump'shas, (slang) adl. delightful: 
delicious.—^Also scnimm'y.— adv. scrump'tiously. 
[Origin uncertain.] 

scrunch, skrunch, skrunsh, variant '>f crunch.— adl- 
scrunch'y. 

scrunt, skrunt, (Scot.) n. anything stunted (as an 
apple, a tree) or worn: a nimmrd.— atO. scrunt'y. 
scruple, skroo'pl, n. a small weight—in apothe¬ 
caries’ weight, 20 grains: a sexagesimal division, 
as a minute of time or arc (obs-)' a very small 
quantity: a difficulty or consideration, usu. 
moral, obstructing action, csp. one turning on a 
fine point or one that is baseless: a doubt, 
disbelief, or difficulty: protest, demur: scrupu¬ 
lousness.—v.i. to hesitate from a scruple. 
— v.t. to cause to feel scruples (ohs.)'. to question, 
doubt (arch.): to have scruples about (arch. 
when followed by noun, but current followed by 
infinitive).— ns. scru'pler; scrupulosity (-pu- 
los'i-tl). — adj. scru'pulouB, directed by scruples: 
having scruples, doubts, or objections: con¬ 
scientious: cautious: exact: captious.— adv. 
scru'pulously.— n. scru'puiousness.—make no 
8cniple(s), make scruples, about (formerly to, at), 
to offer (no) moral objections to. [L. scrupulus, 
dim. of scrupus, a sharp stone, anxiety.] 
BCTutiny, skroo'tl-ni, n. a vote by poll: close, care- 
fbl, or minute investi^tion or examination: a 
searching look: official examination of votes: 
examination of the catechumens (hist.). — adl. 
scni'table, accessible to scrutiny.— ns. scrutfi'tor, 
a close examiner: a scrutineer: scrutineer', one 
who makes a scrutiny, esp. of votes.— v.t. and 
v.i. ecru'tinisc, -ize, to examine closely.— n. 
scru'tiniser, -z-.— adl. scm'tinising.— adv. scru'- 
tinisingly.—^oot/.scru'tinous.—at/v.scru’tinously.— 
scrutin-de-liste (skrS-ti-da-Hsf, Fr.), a method of 
voting for the French Chamber of Deputies, in 
which the voter casts his ballot for any combina¬ 
tion of the whole number of candidates for the 
department—opp. to scrutin d’arrondissement 
(dar~3-des-mS), in which method he votes only 
for his local candidates. [L. scrktinlum, and 
scrut&ri, to search even to the rags— scruta, 
rags, trash.] 

scruto, skrdS'to, n. a kind of stage trap-door. 
[Ori{(in obscure.] 

Bcnitoire, skrdb-twSr’, -tSr', -tSr', n. Same as 
escritoire. ' 

scrum, skrooz, (Spens.’, now tUal.) v.t. to squeeze. 
[Perh. screw combined with «iuceze.] 
scry, skri, v.t. to descry (arch, and dial.). — v.i. to 
practise crystal-gazing:— pr.p. scry'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. scried, (Spens.) scryde.— ns. scry'er; 
Bcry'iug. [Aphetic for desc^.] 
scrync (Spens.). Same as serine, 
scuba, skSo'ba, sku', n. a device used by skin- 
divers.—Also adJ. [self-contained underwater 
Arcathing apparatus.] 

scu'chin, scuciiion, Spenserian forms of scutcheon, 
scud, skud, V.I. to sweep along easily and swiftly: 
to drive before the wind.— v.t. to traverse swiftly: 
— pr.p. scudd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. scudd'ed.—n. 
act of scudding: driving cloud, shower or 
spray: a gust: a swift runner (rc/too/r/ang).—«i. 
osendd'er,— v.t. scudd'le. to scuttle. [Pern. Du. 
, or L.G.] 


send, skud, (Scot.) vd. to ship, spank.—n. a slap: 
(in pi.) a spanking, 
scndoaler, scudlec. Same as skudfer. 
sciido, skS&'dd, n. an old Italian silver coin:— pi. 
scu'di (-de). [It.,—^L. scOtum, a shield.] 
scuff, skitf, n. a form of scruff or scuft. 
scuff, rkijf, vd. and v.i. to shuffle: to brush, ipaze, 
touch li^tly: to abrade: to make or become 
shabl^ by wear.—v.i. to cuff.— n. (Scot.) a 
glancing touch or blow or its sound.— adv. with 
a scuff.—v.i. scuff'le, to struggle confusedly: to 
shuffle.— v.t. to hoe, scarify: to shuffle.— n. a 
confused struggle: a thrust-hoe: an agricultural 
scuffier.—n. scuff'ler, one who scuffles: an 
implement for scarifying the soil.— adl- scuff'y 
(Scot.), shabby: rubbed, abraded: with the 
sound of a light tubing. [Cf. Sw. skuffa, to 
shove; Du. schoffeleni move, shovel, shuffle.] 
scuft, skHft, (dial.) n. the nape of the neck.—Also 
scuff, scruff. [Poss. O.N. skopt, shaft, the hair.] 
Bcug. See skug (1). 

scul, scull, sculle, skul, (Shak., Milt.) n. obs. 

spellings of school (of fish). 
scuidudd(e)ry, skulduddery, skul-dud'(a-)rl, (Scot., 
facet.) n. breach of chastity: bawdy talk or 
writing.—a<(r. bawdy.— n. skulduggery (-dug'), 
(perh. a different word) underhand malpractices. 
[Origin obscure.] 

sculk, scull, obs. spellings of skulk, skull, 
scull, skul, ft. a short, light spoon-bladed oar for 
one hand: an oar used over the stern: a 
sculling-boat (obs.): a sculler (obs.): an act or 
spell of sculling.— v.t. to propel with sculls, or 
with one oar worked like a screw over the 
stern.— v.i. to use sculls.— ns. scull'er, one who 
sculls: a small boat pulled by one man with a 
pair of sculls; scuH'ing.—scull'iiig-boat. [Origin 
obscure.] 

scull, skull, skul, n. a shallow basket for fish, etc. 

[Poss. O.N. skjola, pail.] 
scullfe). See scul. 

scullery, skul'ar-i, n. a room for rough kitchen 
work, as cleaning of utensils.—sculT'ery-maid. 
[O.Fr. escuelerle —L. scutelia, a tray.] 
scullion, skul'yan, n. a servant for drudgery.— 
adj. base. [Poss. O.Fr. escouillon, a dish-clout— 
L. sedpa, a broom; or from Fr. souiUon, 
scullion, influenced by scullery.] 
sculp, skulp, v.t. and v.i.- to carve: to engrave: 
to sculpture. [L.sculpire; not a back-formation 
from sculptor, sculpture.] 

sculpin, skul'pin, n. the dragonet: a marine 
Cottus or other large-headed, spiny, useless fish 

! U.S.): a good-for-nothing person or animal 
slang). [Poss. scorpaena.] 
sculpsit, skuip'sit, skdblp'sit, v. (he) sculptured 
(this). [L.] 

sculpt, skulpt, v.f. and v.i. to sculpture: to carve. 
[Fr. sculpter —L. sculp/re, to carve; not, as 
commonly thought, a back-formation from 
sculptor, sculpture.] 

sculptor, skulp't»r, n. an artist in carving; a 
statuary:— fern, sculp'tress.— adl. sculp'tural 

(-char-al). — adv. sculp'turally.—n. sculp'tuxe, the 
act of carving, esp. in stone: extended to clay¬ 
modelling or moulding for casting: work, or a 
piece of work, in this kind; engraving (obs.): 
shaping in relief: spines, ridges, etc., standing 
out from the surface (biol.). — v.t. to carve: to 
represent in sculpture: to shape in relief: to 
mark with sculpturings: to mould, or form, so as 
to have the appearance, or (fig.) other quality, of 
sculpture: to modify the form of (the earth’s 
surface).— acUs. sculp'tured, carved: engraved: 
(of features) fine and regular: having elevations 
on the surface (bot., zool.); sculptuieaque', 
statue-like.— n. scuip'turiiig. [L. sculptor, -dris, 
sculptd'ra — scufpfre, sculptum, to carve.] 
scum, skum, n. foam or froth: matter comiim to 
or floating on the surface: offscourings of the 
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(Kqwlation (fig.). — v.t. to ikiin.— v.l. to form, 
throw up a scum:—pr.p. sctumn'iDg; pa,t. and 
pa.p. Konuned.— a. scwnia'ari a slcimming in* 
strument,— n.pl. scumm'inga, skimmings.— atff. 
•cnmm'y, [C^. Dan. skiim, Ger. schaum, foam.] 
■cumber, skum'bar, r.t. and v.i. to defecate (of 
dog or fox).— n. dung.—^Also akumm'er. [Prob. 
O.Fr. descumhrer, to disencumber.] 
scumble, skum’bl, v.t. to soften the effect of by a 
very thin coat of opaque or semi-opaque colour, 
or by light rubbing.— n. colour so laid: the effect 
so produced.—n. scum'bliag. [Freq. of scum.] 
■cumfish. Same as scomflsh. 

Bcuncheon, sconcbeon, scontion, skun', skon'shtn, 
n. the inner part of a jamb. (O.Fr. escoinson.) 
scunner, skun'ar, (Scot.) v.i. to take a loathing.— 
v.t. to excite a loathing inr to disgust, nauseate. 
—n. a loathing: an object, or a manifestation, of 
loathing. [Perh. M.E. scum, to shrink; origin 
unknown.] 

■cup, skup, scuppaug, skup'dg, or -dg\ ns. the 
porgy. [Narraganset mishcuppauog.) 

■cupper, skup’»r, n. a hole to drain a ship’s deck. 
[Origin disputed.] 

scupper, skup'ar, (siting) v.t. to slaughter: to do 
for: to ruin. (Perh. conn, with above.] 
scuppernong, skup'ar-nong, n. a grape from the 
Scuppernong river, N. Carolina; wine from it. 
■cur, skUr. Same as skirr. 
scurf, skiirf, n. small flakes or scales of dead skin, 
esp. on the scalp: a crust of branny scales; an 
incrustation.— n. scurf'iness.— atO. scurf'y. [O.E. 
scurf, sceorf.] 

scurrilfe), skur'il, (arch.) atU. like or worthy of a 
vulgar buffoon: indecently opprobrious or 
jocular.— n. scurril'ity.— adj. scurr'ilous, scurril. 
— adv. scurr'ilously.—K. scurr'ilousness. [L. 
scurriUs — scurra, a buffoon.] 
scurriour, scurrier, skur'i-ar, (ob.(.) n. a scout. 
[See discoverer.] 

scurry, skurry, skur’i, v.i. to hurry briskly or 
fhitteringly: to scuttle.— n. flurried haste: a 
flurry. [From hurry-skurry, reduplication of 
burry; or back-formation of scurrier; or from 
scour.] 

scurvy, .skur’vi, adj. scurfy: shabby; vile, con¬ 
temptible.— n. a disease marked by bleeding and 
sponginess of the gums, due to lack of fresh 
vegetables and consequently of vitamin C.— adv. 
■cur'vily, in a scurvy manner: meanly, basely.— 
n. scur'vlness.—scur'vy-grass, a cruciferous 
plant (Cochlearia officinalis) used by sailors as an 
anti-scorbutic: ale medicated with it.' [scurf; 
the application to the disease helped by similarity 
of sound; see scorbutic.] 
sense, ’scuse, skSs, n. and skSz, v.t. aphetic for 
excuse. 

scut, skut, n. a short erect tail like a hare’s: a hare. 
[Origin obscure.] 

scutage, skU'tij, n. a tax on a knight’s fee, esp. one 
in lieu of personal service. [L.L. scOtSgium — 
L. scOtum, shield.] 

scutch, skuch, v.t. to dress (e.g. flax) by beating; 
to switch.— It. a swingle: a bricklayer’s cutting 
tool.— ns. Bcutch'er, a person, tool, or part of a 
machine that scutches: the striking part of a 
threshing-mill; scutch'ing. [Prob. O.Fr. escous- 
ser, to shake off.] 

scutcheon, skuch'an, n. an aphetic form of 
escutchemi. 

■cute, skiiMi. a scutum: anteu: a dermal plate. 
-^d}s. scflt'al; scSt'ate, protected by scutes: 
buckler-shaped; sdkt'iform.— ns. scut'iger (Jocu-, 
/or), a squire; scfit'um, the oblong shield of 
Roman tumvy-armed infantry (hist.): a scute: 
the second tergal plate of a segment of an insect’s 
thorax:— pi. scQt'a. [L. scOtum, a shield.] 
■cutellum, skat-el'am, n. a scale of a bird’s foot: 
the third tergal plate of a segment of an insect’s 
thorax: a structure, supposed to be the cotyledon. 


by which a grass embryo absorbs the endosperm: 
—pi. sc&telra.— adis- sc&teU'ar, of a scutellum; 
■cut'eUate.— n. scfiteU&'tkm, scale arrangement. 
(L. scutella, a tri^, dim. of scutra, a platter, con¬ 
fused in scientific use with sektuhtm, dim. of 
scOtum, a shield.] 

■cutter, skut'ar, v.i. to run hastily: to scurry.— 
n. a hasty run. [A variant of sclittle (3).] 
■cuttte, skut'l, H. a shallow basket: a vessel for 
holding coal.—M. scutt'leful. [O.E. scutel—L. 
scutella, a tray.] 

scuttle, skut'l, n. an opening in a ship’s deck or 
side: its lid: a shuttered hole in a wall, roof, 
etc.: its shutter or trap-door.— v.t. to make a 
hole in, esp. in order to sink: to destroy, ruin. 
Bcutt'le-butt (in U.S. scutt'Iebutt), a cask with a 
hole cut in it for drinking-water (also scuttle- 
cask); a drinking fountain on a ship (U.S.): 
rumour, gossip (U.S.). [O.Fr. escoutille. hatch¬ 
way.] 

scuttle, skut'l, v.i. to dash with haste.— n. an act 
of scuttling.— n. scutt'ler. [scuddlc.] 
scybaium, sib'a-lam, it. a hard fecal mass in the 
intestine:— pi. scyb'ala.— adf. scyb'alous. [Latin¬ 
ised from Cr. skybalon, dung.] 

■eye, si, n. an opening for insertion of a sleeve. 
[Origin obscure.] 

Scylla, sil'a, n. a six-headed monster who sat 
over a dangerous rock opposite Charybdis. [Gr. 
Skylla.) 

Bcyphus, sif'as, it. a large Greek drinking-cup 
(ant.): a cup-shaped structure:— pi. scyph'i.— 
n. scyphis'toma, the segmenting polyp stage of 
a jellyfish (Gr. stoma, mouth).— ns.pl. Scypho- 
roedG'sae, Scyphozo'a, the jellyfishes as a class. 
[Gr. skyphos, cup.] 

Bcytalc, .dt'a-le, n. a Spartan secret writing on 
a strip wound about a stick, unreadable without 
a stick of like thickness. [Gr. skytale, a staff.] 
scythe, sidh, n. an instrument with a large curved 
blade for mowing; a blade attached to a war- 
chariot wheel.— v.t. and v.i. to mow with a 
scythe.— adi. scythed, armed or cut with scythes. 
—n. scyth'er, one who uses a scythe.—scythe'- 
man, scyther; scythe'-stone, a whet for scythes. 
(O.E. sithe-, cf. O.N. sigthr, Ger. sense.] 
Scythian, sith'i-an, adj. of Scythia, an ancient 
country N. and E. of the Black Sea, of its 
nomadic people or of their language.— n. a 
member of the people: the language of Scythia. 
—Scythian lamb, barometz. ’ 

’■death, zdeth, (obs.) inter], an exclamation of 
impatience—for God’s death. 

■deigne, sdein, sdaine, sdayn, zdan, (Spens., Milt.) 
V.I. and v.i. to disdain.— adl. sdeign'full,— adv. 
sdeign'fully. [It. sdegnare, aphetic for disdeg- 
nare: or Eng. disdain.] 

sdrucciola, sdrobt'cho-la, ad/, (of rhyme) triple. 
[It., slippery.] 

sea, se, n. [jie great mass of salt water covering 
the greater part of the earth's surface; the ocean; 
any great.expanse of water: a great (esp. salt) 
lake—mainly in proper names; swell or rough¬ 
ness; a great wave: the tide: a‘wide expanse. 
— adj. marine.— o^. sea'-Uke, like the sea.— adv. 
in the manner of the sea.— adv. sea'ward, 
towards the (open) sea.—n. seaward side, 
direction or position.— adj., adv. sea'wardly. 
— adv. sea'wards.—sea’-i'com, an acorn-shell; 
■ea'-add'er, a pipefish; a marine stickleback; 
■ea'-air', the air at sea or by the sea; sea'- 
an'chor, a floating anchor used in a gale; sea'- 
anem'one, a solitary soft-bodied polyp of the 
Zoantharia; sea'-ape, the sea-otter: the 
thresher shark: a manatee; sea'-bank, the sea- 
shco’e: an embankment to keep out the sea; 
■ea'-bass (-bas), a perch-like marine fish of 
various kinds, especially of the Serranidae and 
the Sciaenidae; sea'-tat, a name for various 
fishes with long or outspread fins; sea'-bG'thert 
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•«a'>bi'tfaiBg; wa'-fc«acht a strip of sand, gravel, 
etc., bordering the sea; sea'-bcan', the cacoon 
(Entada) or other foreign seed cast up by the 
sea: a mollusc's operculum, worn as an amulet; 
sea'^bear, the polar bear: the fur'seal; sea'- 
beaat.— a^s. sca'-beat, -en, lashed by the waves. 
—sea'-beet, wild beet; sea'berry, Halorhagis; 
sea'-bird, any marine bird; sea'-bis'cuit, ship- 
biscuit; sea'-blite, a salt-marsh plant {Suaeda 
mariihna) of the goosefoot family; sea'- 
blubb'er, a iellyfish.— adj. sea'-blue, blue like the 
sea.—sea'board, the country bordering the sea. 
—Also adj. —sea'-boat, a craft considered with 
reference to her behaviour in bad weather.— 
adjs. sea'-bom, produced by the sea; sea'borne, 
carried on the sea.—sea'-bottle, a translucent in¬ 
flated seaweed (Valonia): bladderwrack; sea'- 
bott'om, the floor of the sea; sea'-boy (Skak.), 
a sailor-boy; sea'-breach, an inroad of the sea; 
sea'-bream, any fish of the Sparidae, a family 
of spiny-finned fishes, with teeth of the character 
of incisors and molars: any fish of the Bramidae, 
a family akin to the mackerels; sea'-breeze, a 
breeze from the sea, esp. owing to convection 
in the daytime: sea'-buck'thom, a willow-like 
seaside shrub (HIppophae rhamnotdes) of the 
family Eleagnaceae; sea'-bun, a heart-urchin; 
sea'-bur'dock, clotbur (Xanthium); sea'-butt'er- 
fly, a pteropod; sea'-calf, the common seal; 
sea'-cand'ry, the white whale; sea'-cap (Shak.), 
a cap worn on shipboard; sea'-captain, the cap¬ 
tain of a merchant ship; sea'-card, a compass 
card: a sea-chart; sea'-cat, a catfish: a weaver- 
fish: also other sea creatures; sea'-change, a 
change effected by thesea(SAak.): atransforma- 
tion; sea'-ehart, a chart of the sea, its coasts, 
etc.; sea'-chest, a seaman's trunk; sea'-clifl, a 
cliff fronting or formed by the sea; sea'-coal 
(arch.), coal in the ordinary sense, not charcoal 
(possibly as first worked where exposed by the 
sea).—Also adj. —sea‘coast, the land adjacent 
to the sea; sea'-cob, a seagull: sea'-cock. a 
gurnard: a valve communicating with the sea 
through a vessel's hull: a bold mariner or sea 
rover; sca'-cole'wort, sea-kale: wild cabbage; 
sea'-cook, a ship's cook (by sailors supposed to 
disgrace his son); sea'-cow, the walrus: rhytina 
(Steiler’s sea-cow) or other sirenian: the hippo¬ 
potamus (S.Afr.; Du. zeekoe); sea'craft, skill 
in navigation: seamanship: seagoing craft; 
sea'-craw'fish, -cray'fish, a spiny lobster; sea'- 
crow, a name of many birds, as skua, chough, 
cormorant; sea'-cu'cumber, a holothurian (as 
trepang, beche-de-mer); sea'-dare, the bass; 
sea'-dev'il, a devil dwelling in the sea: a devil¬ 
fish; sea'-dog. the seal: a dogfish; an old 
sailor: af pirate: a beast like a talbot with 
dorsal fin and beaver’s tail (her,); sea'-dott'crel. 
the turnstone; sca'-dote, the little auk; sea'- 
drag'on, the dragonet: the fish Pegasus; an 
Australian leafy-seahorse; sea'drome, a floating 
aerodrome; sea'-duck, any dulk of the pochard 
group; sea'-dust, dust from distant land falling 
at sea; sca'-ea'gle, erne or other Haliaetus: 
the eagle-ray; sea'-ear, an carshell (Haliotis); 
■ea'-eei, a conger; sea‘-egg, a sea-urchin; sea'- 
el'ephant, the elephant-seal; sea'-fan, an alcy- 
onarian coral with fan-like skeleton; sea’farer, 
a traveller by sea, usu. a sailor; aua'fSring.— 
Also adj. —sea'-feath'er, a feathery akyonarian, 
sea-pen: sea'-fight, a battle between ships at 
sea; sea'-fir, a sertularian colony; sea'-firc, 
phosphorescence at Sea; sea'-fish, any salt¬ 
water or marine fish; sea'-fish'er; sea'-fish'ing; 
saa'-fioor, the bottom of the sea; sea'-foam, 
the froth of the sea; sea'-fog, a fog coming 
from the sea; sca'-folk, seafaring people; sea- 
iood, food got from the sea, esp. shellfish; sea'- 
tuwl, a sea-bird; sea'-lox, the thresher, or fox- 
: thark; sea'-fret, fog coming in off the sea; sea'- 


fnmt, the side of the land, of a town, or of a 
building that looks towards the sea: a prom¬ 
enade with its buildings fr<Htting the sea; sea'- 
Iroth, the foam of the sea: sea'-fur'below, a 
brown seaweed* (Saccorhiza) with a bulb of 
tentacular outgrowths above the prfonatv hold¬ 
fast; sea'-gate, a seaward gate of a tidal basin, 
etc.: an outlet to the sea; sea'-giH'ifiower, 
thrift; sea'-gia'ger, millepore doral; sea'-gk-'- 
dle, tangle, esp. Laminaria digitata. — adj. sea'- 
girt, surrounded by sea.—sea'-god, -godd'ess, 
a god, goddess, ruling over or dwelling in the 
sea.— a^. sea'-going, sailing on the deep sea: 
suitable for deep-sea voyage.—Bea'-goose'beny, 
a common ctenophore like a gooseberry in 
shape; sea'-gown (Shak.), a short-sleeved gar¬ 
ment worn at sea; sea'-grape, any plant of the 
genus Ephedra, or its fruit: seaside-gnipe: 
glass wort: gulf-weed: (in pi.) cuttlefish ei^ in 
masses; sea'-graas, a grass or grasslike plant 
growing by or in the sea—Enteromorpha, thrift, 
grasswrack, etc.; sea'-green, green like the sea. 
— Also adj. —Also sea'-watcr-green (Shak .).— 
sea 'gull, a gull: a dock-labourer not yet admitted 
to a union (N.Z.); sea'-haar, a haar (o.v.); sea'- 
hare, a tectibranch gasteropod (Aplysia) with 
ear-like tentacles; sca'-hawk, a skua; cea'- 
heath', a wiry heath-like pink-flowered plant 
(Frankcnia) of salt-marshes and chalk-clifiTs; 
sea'-hedge'hog, a sea-urchin: a globe-fish; sea'- 
hog, a porpoise: sea'-holl'y, eryngo; sea'horse, 
the fabulous hippocampus: Hippocampus or 
kindred fish: the walrus: the hippopotamus 
(oh.K.); sea'-hound, dogfish; sea'-ice',—ad/, sea'- 
island, (of cotton) of the kind grown on the 
islands off the coast of South Carolina.—sea'- 
jell'y, a jellyfish; sea'-kale, a fleshy glaucous 
cruciferous seaside plant (Cramhe marilima) 
cultivated for its blanched sprouts; sea'-king, 
a king of the mcrfolk: Poseidon or Neptune: 
a viking chief; sea'-lane, a navigable passage 
between islands, ships, icefloes, etc.; sea'-lark, 
a name for various shore-birds, as sandpipers: 
the rock-pipit; sea'-lav'ender, a plumbagina- 
ceous genus (Staticc) of salt-marsh plants; sea'- 
law, maritime law, esp. mediaeval customary 
law; sea'-law'yer, a captious sailor: a shark; 
sea'-iegs, ability to walk on a ship’s deck when 
it is pitching: resistance to seasickness; aea'- 
lem'on, shell-less mollusc (fam. Dorididae) with 
smooth yellow body; sea’-len'til, gulf-weed; 
sea'-leop'ard, a spotted seal of the southern seas: 
wolf-flsh skin; sea'-lett'er, -brief, a document 
of description that u.sed to be given to a ship 
at the port where she was fitted out; sea'- 
lett'uce, a seaweed (Ulva) with flat translucent 
green fronds—green laver; sca'-lcv'el, the mean 
level of the surface of the sea.—sca'-lil'y, a 
crinoid; sea'-line, a coastline: a sea-horizon: a 
line for sounding or fishing in deep water; sea'- 
Ikm, a seal with external ears and with hind 
flippers turned forward (usu. excluding the sea- 
bears or fur-seals): a lion with the tail of a 
fish (her.); sea'-loach, a rockling; sea'-loch 
(Scot.), a lakelike arm of the sea; sea'-limg'- 
worm, a long nemertean (Lineus); sea'-lord, a 
naval member of the Board of Admiralty; 
sea'-lungs, a ctenophoran; sea'-maid, a mer¬ 
maid (Shak.); a sea-nymph; sea'man, a sailor: 
a man other than an officer or apprentice, em¬ 
ployed aboard ship: a merman.— adjz- sea'man¬ 
like, showing good seamanship; sea'manly, 
characteristic of a seaman.—sea'manship, the 
art of handling ships at sea; sea'-marge, the 
margin of the sea; sea'mark, a mark of tidal 
limit: any object serving as a guide to those at 
sea: a signal of danger; sea'-mat, hornwrack 
(Flustra), a common polyzoan like a flat horny 
seaweed; sea'-maw (now Scot.), a sea-mew; 
sea'-mew, any gull; sea'-mile, a geographical 
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or nautwsl mile: ■ca'*inilk'wort« Glaux; aaa • 
mon'ater. any huge marine anhnal, esp. fabulous; 
sea'> 01088 , carrageen: seaweed: a polyaoan; 
sea'-mount, Bea'mount, a mountain under the 
sea; sea'-mouae, an elliptical p^ychaet (Aphro* 
dite) covered with iridescent silky hairs; aea'- 
nett'le, a jellyfish; sea'-nymph, a minor sea- 
goddess; sea^-on'ion, the officinal squill; sea'- 
or'ach(e), any seaside species of orach; sea'- 
or'ange, a large globose orange-coloured holo- 
thurian; sea'-ott'er, a N. Pacific animal (En- 
hydris) akin to the true otters: its silvery brown 
fur. now very rare; sea'-owl', the lumpsucker; 
sea'-parr'ot, a puffin; sea'-pass, a neutral ship’s 
passport in wartime; sea'-pass'age, a journey 
by sea; sea'-path' {Mill.), a way that a fish 
may take; sea'-pay', pay for actual service on 
a ship in commission; sea'-pen', a feather-like 
alcyonarium (Pennatula or kindred form): a 
squid’s internal shell; sea'-perch, a bass or 
other fish of the Serranidae; sea'-pie, a sailor’s 
dish made of salt meat, vegetables, and dump¬ 
lings baked: the oyster-catcher; sea'-piece, a 
picture representing a scene it sea; sea'-pig', 
a porpoise: a dolphin: a dugong; sea'-pike', 
a pike-like marine fish of varuius kinds—robalo, 
belone, hake, etc.; sea'-pink, thrift; sea'plane, 
an aeroplane with floats instead of landing- 
wheels; sea'plane-carr'ier, a ship that carries 
seaplanes; sea'-poach'er, the pogge; sca'-por'eu- 
pine, the globe-fish (Oiodon); sea'port, a port 
or harbour on the sea: a place with such a 
harbour; sea'-power, a nation strong at sea: 
naval strength; sea'-puise, a mermaid’s purse; 
sea'-purs'lane (see purslane); sea'quake, a seis¬ 
mic disturbance at sea; scaqua'rium (see ocean¬ 
arium); sea'-ran'ger, in the Girl Guide organisa¬ 
tion a ranger who trains specially in seamanship 
and the like; sea'rat, a pirate; sca'-reed, 
marram-grass; sca'-risk, hazard of injury or 
loss by sea; sea'-road, a route followed by 
ships; sea'-robb'er, a pirate; sea'-rob'in, an 
American fish (esp. Prionotus) of the gurnard 
family, with red or brown colouring; sea'- 
rock'et, fleshy cruciferous seaside plant (Cakilc): 
sea'-room, space to manoeuvre a ship safely; 
sea'-rose'mary (U.S.), sea-iavender; sea'-r6'ver, 
a pirate; sea'-ro'ving, piracy; sea'-salm'on, in¬ 
aptly, coalfish, pollack; sea'-salt', salt gotTrom 
sea-water.— a^. salt as the sea.—sea'-sand'. 
sands of the seashore; sea'satyre (Spens.), sea- 
monster of some kind; sea'seape, a sea-piece; 
sca'-scor'pion, scoipion-fish: a father-lasher 
{Coitus scorpius)-, Sea'-Scout, a member of a 
marine branch of the (Boy) Scouts; sea'- 
acout'ing; sea'-serp'ent, an enormous marine 
animal of serpent-like form, frequently seen and 
described by credulous sailors, imaginative 
landsmen, and common liars: a sea-snake; 
sea'-ser'vice, service on board ship; sea'shell, a 
marine shell; sea'shore', the land immediately 
adjacent to the sea: the foreshore {law). — ae/j. 
sea'-should'ring {Spens.), having shoulders that 
displace the sea.—sea'-shrub', a sea-fan.—-cufy. 
sea'sick', sick owing to the rolling of a vessel 
at sea; travel-worn (5Aak.).—seasick'ness; sea'- 
side, the neighbourhood of the sea.—Also aifj. 
—sea'sldc-grape', the grape-tree (Coccoloba) or 
its fruit; sea'-sleeve', a cuttlefish; sea'-slug, e 
nudibranch: a holothurian; sea'-snail, any 
snail-like marine gasteropod; an unctuous fish 
(Liparis) akin to me lumpsucker: sea'-snakc, a 
snake that lives in the sea, esp. of the very 
venomous family Hydrophidae of the Indian 
and Pacific oceans: the sea-serpent; sea'-snipe, 
a sandpiper: the snipb-fish; sea'-sol'dier, a 
marine; sea'-sorc'ow {Shak.), afflictions at sea; 
aea'-spi'der, a pycnogonid; lea'-squirt, an 
aacldian; sea'-star', a starflsh; sea'-ttick, a 
herringcured^t sea; sea'-stock, flresh provisions 
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for use at sea; sea'-storm';. sea'-stnuid*; sea'- 
aor'geiHi. a tro]>ical genus (Acanthorus) of spiny- 
finned fishes with a lanoet-Iike spine ensheathed 
on each side of Uie tail; sea'-swall'ow, a tern: 
the storm petrel: a flying-fish.— a<U. {Shak.) 
sda'-swall'owM.—aea’-swine, a porpoise: the 
ballan-wrasse; sea'-tang, -tao'glc, tangle; sea'- 
term, a nautical word.— adj. sea(8)'-toat {Shak.). 
—sea'-trout, the salmon-trout {Sa/nio trulta), or 
its .variety the bull-trout (var. erlox): extended 
to various other fishes in U.S. and Australia; 
sea'-turn, a gale from the sea; sea'-tur'rie, a 
marine turtle: a black guillemot; sea'-Q'niconi, 
the narwhal; sea'-ur'chin, one of the Echinoidea, 
a class of Echinoderms with globular, ovoid, or 
heart-shaped, sometimes flattened body and 
shell of calcareous plates, without arms; sea'- 
view', a view of the sea: a seascape; sea'-wall', 
a wall to keep out the sea.— a^. sea'-wsdled, 
walled against or by the sea.—sea'-ware, sea¬ 
weed; sea'-wa'ter, water of or from the sea; 
sea'-wave; sea'-way (often sea'way), a way by 
sea: progress through the waves: a heavy sea: 
a regular route taken by ocean traffic: an inland 
waterway on which ocean-going vessels can sail; 
sea'weed, marine algae collectively: any marine 
alga; sca'-whis'tle, a seaweed {Ascopltylhim 
tuKiosum) whose bladders can be made into 
whistles; sea'-wile, a kind of wrasse; sea'-wind', 
a wind from the sea; sea'-wing, a sail; sea'- 
wolf, the wolf-fish: the bass; the sea-eleplmnt 
(ohs.): a viking; a pirate; sea'-woinan, a mer¬ 
maid; ssa'-worm, any marine worm.— adJ. sea'- 
worn, worn by the sea or by seafaring.—sea'- 
worthiness.— adj. sea'worthy,.fit for sea: able to 
endure stormy weather.—sed'-wrack, coarse sea¬ 
weeds of any kind: grasswrack. —all at sea, out 
of one’s reckoning: completely at a loss; at 
full sea, at full tide; at sea, away from land: on 
the ocean: astray ; go’to sea, to become a sailor; 
heavy sea, a sea in which the waves run high; 
molten sea, the great brazen laver of I Kings vii. 
23-26; sea-green incorruptible, one honestly and 
unshakabiy devoted to an ideal or purpose, esp. 
in public life (orig. used by Carlyle of Robes¬ 
pierre); short sea, a sea in which the waves are 
choppy, irregular, and interrupted; the four seas, 
those bounding Great Britain; Seven Seas (see 
seven). [O.E. s*; Du. zee, Ger. see, O.N. sir, 
Dan. .rd.j 

Seabee, se'be, n. a member of a U.S. Navy con¬ 
struction battalion. 

seacunny, se'kun-l. n. a lascar steersman or quar¬ 
termaster. [App. Pers. iukkani —Ar. sukkSn, 
rudder, confused with sea and con.] 

seal, sel, n. a piece of wax, lead or other material, 
stamped with a device and attached as a means 
of authentication or attestation; a wafer, cir¬ 
cular mark, or other substitute: a piece of wax, 
etc., stamped or not, used as a means of keeping 
closed a letter, door, etc.: the de.sign stamped: 
an engraved stone or other stamp for impressing 
a device, or a trinket of like form: a confirming 
token: that which closes; an obligation to 
secrecy: an impression: a device to prevent 
passage of a gas: water in a gas-trap: an otter’s 
(or other) footprint.— v.i. to set a seal to: to 
stamp: to fasten with a seal: to confirm: to 
ratify: toiiciose up: to enclose: to settle irre¬ 
vocably; to set apart.— v.l. to set one’s seal to 
something.— n. scal'ant, something that seals a 
place where there is a leak.— adj. sealed.— as. 
seal'er; seal'ing.—seal'-cyl'inder, a cyiinder- 

' seal; sealed b<mk, something beyond one’s 
knowledge or understanding: seal'-engrav'ing, 
the art of engraving seals; aeal'ing-day {Shak.), 
a day for sealing: seal'ing-wax, formerly beeswax, 
now usually a composition of shellac, turpen¬ 
tine, vermilion or (^her colouring matter, etc., 
for sealing—also {obs.) teal'-wax; seal'-pipe 
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a dip-pipe; eetf'-riagi a signet-ring.—Great 
Seal, the state seat of the united Kingdom; 
Privy Seal, the seal appended to grants, and in 
Swtiand authmticating royal grants of personal 
ri^U; seal oil, to make it impossible for any 
thing, person, to leave or enter (e.g. an area); 
set one’s seal to, to give one's authority or assent 
to; the seals, symbolically the oflke of Lord 
Chancellor or of SKietary of State; under seal, 
authenticated: under sealed orders, under orders 
only to be opened at sea. [O.Fr. seet—L. 
sixHlum, dim. of sigHum, a mark.] 
seal, sil, n. a member of the Pinnipedia, usually 
excluding the walrus and often excluding the 
otaries: sealskin.—oiff. of seal or sealskin.—v.i. 
to hunt seals.— ns. seal'er, a seal-fisher; seal'ery, 
seal-fishery; seal'ing.—seal'-fish'er, a hunter 
of seals: a sealing ship; seal'-fish'ingl seal'- 
rook'ery, a seals’ breeding-place; seal'skin, the 
prepared fur of the fur-sca), or an imitation (as 
of rabbit-skin, or of mohair): a garment made 
of this.—^Also a4}. [O.E. seolh (gen. seoles); 
O.N. self.] 

seal. Same as seel (1). . 

seal, sel, v.t. to tie up.— n. a rope or chain for 
tying up an animal. [O.E. silan — sal, rope.] 

seal. See sale (2). 

sealgh, sealch, selhh, {Scot.) n. a seal, [seal (2).] 
aealyham, sil'ism, n. (in full sealyham terrier) a 
long-bodied, short-legged, hard-coatiKl terrier, 
first bred at Sealyham in Pembrokeshire. 

seam, seame, sgm, n. grease (Shak.): hog’s lard 
{Scot, saim, sam). — v.t. to pease. [O.Fr. saim, 
O.E. seimei cf. L. sagina, stuffing, feasting.] 

seam, sim, n. a line of junction between edges 
sewn together, or between other edges generally: 
the tumed-up edges of such a line on the wrong 
side of the cloth: ornamentation of such a 
junction: a suture: a crack: the mark of a 
cut: a wrinkle: a stratum, esp. if thin or valu¬ 
able: a piece of sewing-work.—v./. to join, 
furnish, or mark with seams: to pick out the 
seams of.—nr. seam'er, one who, or that which, 
seams: a ball delivered by seam bowling 
(cricket) ; seam'iaess.—odi. seamiess.— ns. seam- 
ster (sem'), aeam'atress (see sempster); seam'- 
Btressy (Sterne), sewing.—w®. seamy (sem'i), 
having a seam or seams: showing the disreput¬ 
able side.—seam bowler, seam bowling (cricket), 
bowling in which the seam of the ball is used 
in delivery to make the ball swe^e in flight or 
first to swerve and then to break in the opposite 
direction on pitching; searn'ing-lace,-a lace, 
braid, etc., to insert in or cover seams.—odi- 
seam'-rent, rent along a seam.—seam'-set, a tool 
for flattening seams in metal, etc.; seam welding, 
resistance welding of overlapping shwts of 
metal using wheels or rollers as electrodes: 
welding two pieces of sheet plastic along a line 
by dielectric heating; seam'y-side (Shak.), the 
wrong side of a garment: hence the disreputable 
side or aspect. [O.E. seam^siwian, to sew; 
Du. zoom. Get. saum.] 

seam, sim, (obs. exce^ dial.) n. a pack-horse 
load (e.g. 8 bushels of grain, 9 pecks of apples, 
120 lb. of glass): a cartload. [O.E. seam, a 
burden—L.L. sauma—Gt. sagma, a pack- 
saddle.] 

sean, sin. Same as seine. 

Seanad, shan’adh, n. the upper house of the legis¬ 
lature of the Republic of Ireland. [Ir., senate.] 
sdance, sS'ds, n. a sitting, esp. of psychical re¬ 
searchers or Spiritualists. [Fr.,—L. seslire, to 
sit.] ' 

seannadrie, sat'a^hhe, n. Highland or Irish gene¬ 
alogist and transmitter of family lore.—Also 
acann'aclv» seim'achie. [Gael, seanachaldh.] 
ear, sir, n. the catch that holds a gun at cock 
or half-cock.—tickledO »th’ sere (Shak.), ready 
to go off. [Cf. O.Fr. srrre—L. sera, a bar.] 
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sear, sir, ad}, (usu. acre) dry and withered; 
(Spens. scare) burning.—v.f, (rarely acre) to 
become sere.— vd. to make sere: to dry up: to 
scorch: to brand: to cauterise: to render 
callous or insensible.—n. a mark of searing.— 
adj. scared.— n. seaied'ness.— n. and asS. sear'- 
ing.— ns. sear'ness, smc’imss.— sear'ing-iron.— 
the sere, the (so Shak.i not and) yellow leaf, 
the autumn of life. [O.E. siar, dry, siarian, to 
dry up; L.C. soor, Du. zoor.] 
scarce, s&rs, search, surch, v.t. to sift.—n. a sieve. 

[O.Fr. saas; r unexplained.] 
search, siirch, v.t, to explore all over with a view 
to finding something: to examine closely: to 
examine for hidden articles by feeling all over: 
to ransack: to scrutinise; to probe: to pene¬ 
trate all parts of: to put to the test: to seek out 
(usu. with out), — V.I. to make a search.—n. the 
act or power of searching: thorough examin¬ 
ation; quest: a search-party (Shak.). — ad). 
search'able.— n. search'er, one who searches: 
one appointed to search, as a custom-house 
officer: an inspector of various kinds: a probe. 
— adj. search'ing, penetrating: thorough-going. 
— adv. search'ingly.— n. search'ingness.— adj. 
search'less, unsearchable.—search'light, a lamp 
and reflector throwing a strong beam of light 
for picking out objects by night: the light so 
projected; search'-par'ty, a party sent out in 
search of somebody or something; scmch'- 
warr'ant, a warrant authorising the searching of 
a house, etc.—right of search, the right of a 
belligerent to search neutral ships for contra¬ 
band of war; search me (slang), 1 don’t know. 
[O.Fr. cerchier (Fr. chercher)—L. circare, to go 
about— circus, a circle.] 
sease, seasd. See under seize, 
season, si'zn, n. one of the four divisions of the 
year: the usual, natural, legal, or appropriate 
time, or time of year, for anythii^: any particular 
time: time, esp. of some continuance, but not 
long: a season ticket (fo//.): seasoning (ohr.).— 
V./. to mature: to temper: to bring into suitable 
condition: to inure: to render savoury: to 
flavour: to imbue: to preserve from decay 
(Shak.)-. to mature, confirm, imbue with the 
flavour of (Shak.). — v.i. to become seasoned.— 
adl. sea'sonable, in due season: timely.—n. 
sea'sonableness.— adv. sea'sonably.— adf. sea'son- 
al, according to season.— adv. sea'mnally.— adf. 
sea'somd.— ns. sca'soner; sea'soning, the pro¬ 
cess or act by which anything is seasoned: the 
process of acclimatisation: that which is added 
to food to give relish: in diamond-cutting, the 
charging of the laps or wheels with diamond- 
dust and oil: the coating of dyed leather with 
liquid albumen.— adj. sea'sonless, without differ¬ 
ence of seasons.—sea'soning-tub, a trough in 
which dough is set to rise; season ticket, a 
ticket valid any number of times within a speci¬ 
fied period.—close season (see close); in season, 
ripe, fit and ready for use: allowed to be killed: 
fit to be eaten; in season and out of season, at 
all times; out oi season, inopportune: not in 
season. [O.Fr. seson (Fr. saison) —L. satio, 
•dnis, a sowing.] . 
seasure. See under seize, 
seat, sit, n. anything used or intended for sitting 
on: a chair, bench, saddle, etc.; part of a chair 
on which the body rests: a sitting; a mode of 
sitting: a place where one may sit, as in a 
tl^tre, church, etc.: a right to sit: a constitu¬ 
ency: membership: that part of the body or 
of a garment on which one sits: that on which 
anything rests: site, situation: a place where 
anything is located, settled, or established: post 
of authority: a throne: a capital city: station: 
abode: mansion: sitting-room.— v.t. to place 
on a seat: to cause to sit down: to place in any 
situation, site, etc.: to establish: to fix: to 
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an^aa«atio: to foraish with a fott or teati: 
to fit accuratdy: to make bagsy by tktiag.— 
V./. (.Spens.) to sit or lie down: to beomne baggy 
by sitting.— aiU- seat'ed.— m, -eea'ter (in com¬ 
position) a. veflicle seated for so many; ae^'ing, 
the taking, provision, or arrangNfient of seats: 
a supporting surface: material for seats,— mfi. 
aeat'wss.—seat'-belt. a belt which can be fasteited 
to hold a person in his seat in car or aircraft; 
seat'-rcnt, pigment for a church sitting; seat'- 
Btick, a walking-stick that can be made to serve 
as a seat.—loro of seat, a lord of Session; take 
a seat, to sit down. [O.N. sill, seat; cf. O.E. 
sH, ambush.] 

se-baptist, si-bap'tist, it. one who baptises him¬ 
self. [L. si, himself.] 

Sebat. See Shebat. 

sebesten, si-bes’Un, it. an Oriental boragitumeous 
tree (Cordia): its edible plum-like fruit. [Ar. 
sabastan.] 

sebum, se'bamj it. the fatty secrwiion that lubri¬ 
cates the hair and skin.— a4fs. sebaceous (sl- 
ba’shas), tallowy: of, like, of the nature of, or 
secreting sebum; sebacic (sl-bas’lk), applied to 
an acid, (CH,)a(COOH)i, got from fats.—n. 
sebate (se’bOt), a salt of sebacic acid.— a^Js. 
sebif'erous (si-), bearing fatty matter; sebif'ic, 
producing fatty matter.— h. seborrhoea (seb-9- 
re'»), excessive discharjie from the sebaceous 
glands.— adj. seborrhoe'ic. [L. sebum, suet.] 
sebundy, si-bun'di, n. Indian irregular soldiery or 
soldier. [Urdu sibandi.] 
sec, sek, ad}, dry, of wines. [Fr.] 
secant, si'ksnt, sek'ant, adj. cutting.—n. a cutting 
line; orig., a straight line from the centre of a 
circle through one end of an arc to the tangent 
from the other end (trig.): now, as a function 
of an angle, the ratio of the hypotenuse to the 
base of a right-angled triangle formed by drop¬ 
ping a perpendicular from a point on one side 
of the angle to the other (negative if the base is 
the side produced)—In trigonometrical notation 
written sec. [L. secans, -antis, pr.p. of secure, 
to cut.] 

secateur, sek'9-tur, it. (usu. in pi. and without 
accent) pruning-shcars. [Fr.] 
serco, sek'ko, a^. (mus.) unaccompanied: plain. 
— n. painting on dry plaster. [It., dry—^L. 
siccus.] 

secede, si-sid', v.i. to withdraw, esp. from a 
party, religious body, federation, or the like.— 
ns. sece'der, one who secedes: one of a body of 
Presbyterians (Secession Church; see presby- 
terian) who seceded from the Church of Srotland 
about 1733; secession (-sesh'an), the act of seced¬ 
ing: a body of seceders.—Also a^. — ns. secesa'- 
ionism; secess'ionist (U.S, si^ also secesh', 
secesh'er), one who favours or joins in secession. 
—Also at^s .—War of Secession, the American 
Civil War. [L. secedire, sicessum, si-, apart, 
cidire, to go.] 

secern, si-surn', v.t. to separate: to discriminate: 
to secrete.— n. and ad}, secern'ent.— n. secem- 
ment. [L. sicernire, sicritum, to separate.] 
seckcl, sek'I, n. a variety of pear. [Owner’s 
name.] _ 

seclude, si-klood', v.i. to shut off, esp. from 
association or influence.— adj. seclud'ed, retired: 
withdrawn from observation or society.— adv. 
seclud'edly.— ns. seclusion (si-kloo'zk»n), the act 
of secluding: the state of being secluded: retire¬ 
ment: privacy: solitude; seclu'aionist.— adl- 
seclu'sive (siv), tending to or favouring seclu¬ 
sion. [L. sicludire, -cldsum, — si-, apart, claudtre, 
to shut.] 

secodont, sek'9-dont, adl. with cutting back teeth. 
—Also It. [L, secure, to cut, Gr. odous, odontos, 
tooth.] 

Seconal, sek’s-nsl, it. a proiwietary name of a 
hypnotic and soporiflc barbiturate. 


aaeoBd, sek'and, next after or below the first: 
other, alternate: addhkmal: simplemeittary: 
another, as it were: inferior: refenrifig to the 
penon or persons addressed (grain.): helpftil, 
favouring (jSludc.).—adv. next after the first: in 
the second place.—n. one who, or that which, 
is second or of the second class; a place in the 
second class: second gear: one who attends 
another in a duel or a priae fight: a supporter: 
the 60th part of a minute of time, or of angular 
measurement: a time interval variously measured 
(see atomic, ephemeria, universal, aecond): the 
second person (gram.): the interval between 
successive tones of the diatonic scale (mus.): (in 
pi.) goods of a second quality.— v.t. to follow: 
to act as second to: to back: to further; to 
assist: to encourage: to support after the 
mover of a nomination or resolution: to sing 
second to (mus.): to follow up with another: 
to transfer temporarily to some special employ¬ 
ment (si-kond', -gdbnd'; esp. mil.). — adv. sec'- 
ondaril^.— n. sec'ondarinass.— adj. sec'ondary, 
subordinate: subsidiary: of a second order: of 
a second stege: derivative: induced: of educa¬ 
tion, between primary and higher: of a {bather, 
growing in the second joint of the wing: (cap.; 
geol.) Mesozoic.—it. a subordinate: a delegate 
or deputy: a satellite: that which is secondary, 
as a feather, coil, etc.—n. sec'onder, one who 
seconds a motion or nomination; a supporter: 
a member of a second group.— adv. sec'on^, 
in the second place.—Second Advent. Coming, 
a second coming of Christ; Sec'and-ad'ventiat, 
one who expects a second coming of Christ; 
secondary alcohol, one containing the group 
CH-OH; secondtty battery, cell, one on which 
the chemical action is reversible; secondary coil, 
one carrying an induced current; secondary 
electron, an electron in a beam of secondary 
emission; secondary emisaion, emission of elec¬ 
trons from a surface or particle by bombard¬ 
ment with electrons, etc., from another source; 
secondary radar, radar ui which a responder is 
triggered by received pulses so that it retransmits 
a signal; second ballot, a system of election 
whereby a second vote is taken, the candidate 
or candidates who received fewest votes in the 
first ballot being eliminated.—n. and acU- 
sec'ond-best, next to the best (come oil second- 
best, to get the worst of a contest).—second 
chamber, in a legislature of two houses, the 
house with fewer powers, usu. acting as a check 
on the other; second childhood, mental weak¬ 
ness in extreme old age.— n. and adj. aec'ond- 
claas, of the class next to the first.—aecond 
cousin, one who has the same pair of 
great-grandparents, but different grandparents: 
loosely, a first cousin’s child, or a parent’s first 
cousin (properly first cousin once removed); 
sec'ond-day'g, Monday.—#i. and a<y. sec'ond- 
floor (see floor).—a<(j. sec'ond-hand', derived 
ftom another: not original: already used by 
a previous owner; dealing in second-hand 
goods.— n. (sek') a hand on a watch or clock 
that indicates seconds.— adv. indirectly, at 
second hand: after use by a previous owner.— 
sec'ond-in-command', the next under the com¬ 
manding ofiker; sec'ond-lieuten'ant, an army 
officer of lowest commissioned rank—^formerly 
ensign or cornet; second man, a man assisting 
the driver of a train (formerly, in steam trains, 
the fireman); sac'ond-mark, the charaaer ', 
used for seconds of arc or time or for inches; 
second nature, a deeply ingrained habit.— aey. 
aec'ond-rate, inferior: mediocre.—second-rit'er; 
second adl, a person with whom one has the 
closest possible ties, sharing belicds, attitudes, 
feelings, ways of behaving; sec'onds-hand, a 
hand that marks seconds; sec'ond-aight', a gift 
of prophetic vision attributed to certain persons. 
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«&p. Highlanders; Mc'onde-lieii'dulinB, a pen- eec'retary type, a type in imiUittoa of secretary 
dulum that makn one swing a second; second hand.-^SeciMary of Stats, a cabinet minhter 
storey, the first floor; second thonght^ recon- holding one of the more important folios: in 
sideration; second wind, recovery of breath in U.S, the foreign secretary. [M.E. secretarh—^ 
prolonged exertion.—at second hand, through h.L. sicrSiSrius — L. sicritum; toe secret.] 

an intermediate source, indirectly: by hearsay: sect, sekt, n. a body of followers: a school of 
second-class citizen, a member of a group in opinion, esp. in religion or philo^hy: a sub- 
the community not given the full rights and division of one of the main religious divisions 
privilegesenjoyedby the community as a whole; of mankind: an organised denomination, used 
second-class mail, mail sent at a cheaper rate esp. by members of the greater churches to <x- 
either because of its character or because the press their disapprobation of the lesser: a dis- 
sender is prepared to accept slower delivery, senting body: a party: a class of people: a 
IFr.,—L. secundus — sequi, secOius, to follow.} sex (now Ulit.). — a^s. secti'rial, distinguishing a 
seconde, ri-ko/id', (Fr.)(/e/icing)aposition sect (esp. in India); scct&'rian, of a sect or 
in parrying. sectary: narrow, exclusive: denominational.— 

secondo, si-kon'd6, (It.) the lowei part in a duet. ». an Independent (hist.): one of a sect; one 
BMundum, s(-kun'dum, se-kobn'ddbm, (L.) follow- strongly imbued with the characteristics of a 
ing, according to.—secundum artem (dr'iem), sect.— v.t. sectd'rianise, -ize.— ns. sects'rianism; 
skilfully: professionally; secundem ordinem sectary (refcr'ar-i), a follower, a votary: one of 
{Sr'di-nem) in order; secundem quid ikwU), in a sect: a dissenter; sectft'tor (rare), an ad- 
some respects only. herent of a school or party. [L. sccta, a school 

secret, si'kril, adi. kept back from knowledge of or following— sequi^ secOtus, to follow, influ- 
others: guarded against discovery or observe- enced by secure, to cut.] 
tion: unrevealed: hidden: secluded; recondite, sect, sekt, iShak.) n. a cutting.— adj- sectile 
occult: preserving secrecy: admitted to con* (rck'/iY), capable of being cut with a knife with- 
fidence, privy.— adv. ipoet.) secretly.— n. a fact, out breaking.— ns. sectility (-//77-//); sec'tion 
purpose, method, etc., that is kept undivulged: (-shan), act of cutting: a division: a portion: 
participation in knowledge of such a fact: a one of the parts into which anything may be 
nostrum {obs.y. anything unrevealed or un- considered as divided or of which it may be 
known: secrecy: a secret or private place (ohs.): built up; the line of intersection of two sur- 
a piece of armour hidden by clothes: the key, faces: the surface formed when a solid is cut 
or principle that explairu or enables: an in- by a plane: an exposure of rock in which the 
audibleprayer, esp. intheMass: (inp/.)external strata are cut across {geol.): a plan of anything 
sex organs lobs.). — n. secrecy {se'kri-sl), the represented as if cut by a plane or other surface; 
state or fact of being secret: concealment: a thin slice for microscopic examination: a 
seclusion: confidence: power or habit of keep- one-mile square of American public lands; a 
ing secrets: the keeping of secrets: a secret.— subdivision of a company, platoon, battery, etc.: 
n.pl. secreta {si-kre'ta), products of secretion.— a number of men detailed for a special service: 
—n. se'eretage, treatment of furs with mercury a district or region ((/.£.): a frame for a honey- 
before pelting.—v.(. secrete (.sl-krif), to hide: comb: a section-mark.— v.t. to divide into sec- 
to appropriate secretly: to form and separate tions: to make a section of.— adj. sec'tional, of 
by the activity of living matter.— ns. secri'tin, a section: in section: built up of sections.— n. 
a hormone that stimulates the pancreas; secre- sec'tionalism, class spirit.--adv. sec'tionally.— 
tion, the act of secreting: that which is secreted: v.t. sec'tionise, -ize, to section.— n. sec'tor (-tar), 
a mass of mineral matter formed by inward a plane figure bounded by two radii and an 

growth in a cavity.— adJs. secri'tional; se'eretive arc; an object of like shape: an instrument of 

(also r/-kre'//v), given to secrecy: vety reticent: like shape for measuring angular distance 
indicative of secrecy. — adv. secretively. — n. (astron.): a length or section of a fortified line 
secrctivenesB.— adv. se'cretly, in secret: in con- or army front: a mathematical instrument con¬ 
cealment: inaudibly (of prayers).— n. se'eret- sisting of two graduated rules hinged together, 
ness.— adj. seerS'tory, secreting.—secret agent, originally with a graduated arc: a telescope 
one employed in secret service; Secret Service, turning about the centre of a graduated arc: a 
a depisrtment of government service whose division, section, of (usu.) a nation's economic 
operations are not disclosed: its activities: operations.— v.t. to divide into sectors.— 
espionage.'—in secret, with precautions against adjs. sec'toral, of a sector; sectorial {-tb'ri-al, 

being known: in confidence, as a secret: -to'), sectoral: adapted for cutting.— n. a car- 

secretly; in the secret, admitted to, participating nassial tooth.—sec'tion-cutter, an instrument for 
in, knowledge of the secret; of secret (.Shak.), making sections for microscopic work; sec'tion- 
of a secret character; open secret (see open); nurk, the sign S, used to mark the beginning 

secret of, secret de {sa-krit da), PoUchinetle (po- of a section of a book or as a reference mark. 

li-sM-neh, Fr. name and chi^acter equivalent (L. secure, sectum, to cut.] 
to Punchinello), something known to everyone, secular, sek'd-hr, adi. pertaining to or coming or 
[L. sicerngre, sicritum — se-, apart, cernfre, to observed once in a lifetime, generation, century, 
separate.] age {Rom. hist, about 100 to 120 years): appre- 

sccretary, sek’rl-ta-ri, n. one employed to write ciabie only in the course of ages: age-long: 
or transact business Cor another or for a society, age-old: pertaining to the present world, or to 
company, etc.: the minister at the head of things not spiritual: civil, not ecclesiastical: lay: 
certain departments of state.V an ambassador’s not concerned with religion; not bound by 
or minister's assistant: a secretaire: secretary monastic rules (opp. to regular): of the secular 
band: secretary type.— n. secretaire {sek'ri-tar, clergy.— n. a layman: an ecclesiastic (as a 
sak-ra-teri Fr.) a secret repository; a writing parish priest) not bound by monastic rules: a 
desk, es^oire.— adi> secretarial {-tbr'bal).~~- Negro song other than a spiritual (l/,S.). —n. 
ns, •«icreto'riat(e) (-at), secretaryship: a secre- seciilarisi'tion,-z-.—v.t. sec'ularise,-ize, to make 
tary's office; a body of secretaries; sec'retary- secular.—ns. sec'ularism, the belief that the 
Mp, the office, duties, or art of a secretary, state, morals, education, etc., should be inde- 
'-^-eee^eta^-bird, a long-legged snake-eating pendent of religion: G. J. Holyoake’s (1817- 
African bird of prey (Serpentarius), said to be 1906) system social ethics.—-n. and ad/. 
named from the tufts of feathers at the back of sec'nlarist. — ad/, secularist'ic, — n. secularity 
^its head like pens sttick behind the ear; sec're- (-lar‘). — adv. sec'uiarly.—secular arm, the civil 

<ary hand, an old legal style of handwriting; power; secular games (Rom. hist.), games held 
fate.fdr; ml, h&r (her); mine; mdte.fdr; mate; meon,fgbt; dhen (then) 
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•t loag intervalt; mcniar hymn, a hymn for the 
secular games. (L. sttead&tia — saecubm, a life* 
time, generation.] 
aeculam. saeculem. 

secund, si'mnd, also sek'uiui, si-kund‘, ad}- {bat.) 
all turned to the same side.— ns- aec'oadine (-In, 
•in), the afterbirth: the inner (rarely outer and 
second..formed) coat of an ovule; socundogeni- 
ture inheritance of or by a second child 

or son. [L. secundus, following, second.] 
secure, si^fcSr', ad}, without care or anxiety: con* 
fident: over-confident: free from danger: safe; 
assured: affording safety: stable: firmly fixed 
or held.— adv. (poet.) in security.—v./. to make 
secure, safe, or certain: to make secure the pos¬ 
session of: to establish in security: to prevent 
(obs.): to seize and guard: to get hold of: 
to contrive to get: to plight or pledge (obs.): 
to guarantee: to fasten.—v.f. to make sure.— 
adJ. secur'able.— n. secBr'ance (rare). — adv. 
secure'ly.— ns. secure'ment; secure'ness; se- 
cur'er; seciir'itan (obs.), one who dwells in 
fancied security; secQr'ity, state, feeling, or 
means of being secure: protection from espi¬ 
onage: certainty: carelessness (arcA.): a pledge: 
a surety: a guarantee: a right conferred on a 
creditor to make him sure of recovery: (usu. 
in pi.) bonds or certificates in evidence of debt 
or property.— adj. for securing security.— 
Security Council, a body of the United Nations 
consisting of five permanent members (China, 
France, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R.—each with the 
right of veto) and six elected two-yearly mem¬ 
bers, charged with the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security; security risk, a 
person considered from his political affiliations 
or leanings to be unsafe for state service. [L. 
securus — se-, without, cBra, care.] 
securiform, si-ku'ri-fdrm, ad}, axe-shaped. [L. 

secUris, axe— sec&re, to cut, forma, form.] 
sed, se'd, Miltonic spellings of said (pa.t. and 
pa.p.). 

sedan, si-dan', n. a covered chair for one, earned 
on two poles (also sedan'-chair): a litter: a 
palanquin: a large closed motor-car (U.S.), a. 
saloon-car. [App. not conn, with Sedan in 
France; poss. It. sedere, to sit.] 
sedate, si-dat, adj. composed: staid.— adv. 
sedite'iy.— ns, sedate'ness; seda'tion, act of 
calming, or state of being calmed, by means of 
sedatives.— adj. sedative (sed'a-liv), calming: 
composing: allaying excitement or pain 
a sedative medicine or agent. [L. sedatus, pa.p. 
of sedare, to still.] 

se defendendo, se di-fend-end’5, sa de-fend-end'6, 
(L.) in self-defence. 

sedent, se'dant, adj. seated.— adv. sedentarily 
(sed'an-tar-l-H). — n. sed'entariness.— adj, , sed'- 
entsry, sitting much: requiring much sitting: 
inactive: stationary: not migratory: lying in 
wait, as a spider: attached to a substratum 
(zQol.). —sedentary soil, soil remaining where it 
was formed. [L. sedins, -entls (pr.p.), and 
sedentdrius — sedire, to sit.] 
sederunt, si-de'runt, si-da’rant, su-d&'rdbnt, n. in 
Scotland a sitting, as of a court; a list of persons 
present.—Acts at Sederunt, ordinances of the 
Court of Session. [L. sidirunt, there sat— sedere, 
to sit.] 

sedes, si'dez, sed'as, (L.) seat.—sedes impedita 
(im-pa-di'ta, im-ped'i-ta), a papal or episcopal 
see where there is a partjial cessation by the 
incum^nt of his episcopal duties: aedes wans 
(va'kanz, va', ■wa’kanz), also sede vacante (se'de 
va-kan’ti, sed'e va-, wa-kan'te', ablative), atetm 
of canon law to designate a papal or episcopal 
see when vacant. 

sedge, sej, n, any species of Carex_ or other plant 
of the Cyperaceae, a family distinguished fr6m 
grasses by its solid triangular stems and leaf- 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


shoatha without a slit: extended to iris and 
other {Hants: (ajso sedge fly) any of seve^ 
mayflies or caddis flies common along rivers: 
an artiteial fly resembling a sedge fly.— 
sedged, of sedge; bordered with sedge; sedg'y, of, 
like, abounding with sedge.—sedge'-bird, s^ge'- 
war'bler, sedge -wren, a common British warblm* 
of wateiy places. [O.E. secg', cf. L.G. segge.) 
sed^, Sri, n. See siege. 

sedigitated, sMU’i-tb-tid, adj- six-fingered. [L. 
sidlffitus — sex, six, digitus, finger.] 
sediha, si-dil'i-a, n.pi. seats (usu three, often in 
niches) for the officiating clergy, on the south 
side of the chancel:—sing, sedile (si-tS'll, L. 
se-de'k). [L. sedile, pi. sedilla, seat.] 
sediment, sed’l-msnt, n. what settles at the 
bottom of a liquid: dregs: a deposit.— v,t, to 
deposit as sediment: to cause or allow to do- 
I>osit sediment.—o4i. sedimentary (-men'tsfl), 
—n. sedimenti'tion, deposition of sediment.— 
sedimentary rocks, those formed by accumula¬ 
tion and deposition of fragmentary materials or 
organic remains. [L. sedimentum — sedire, to 
sit.] 

sedition, si-dish'an, n. insurrection: public tumult: 
vaguely, any offence against the state short of 
treason.— n. sedi'timiary, an inciter to sedition; 
inducement to attempt, otherwise than by law¬ 
ful means, alteration in church or state.— adj. 
sedi'tions.— adv. sedi'tiously.— n. sedi'tiousness. 
{O.Fr.,—^L. siditid, Snis — sed-, away. Ire, Itum, 
to go.] 

seduce, si-das’, v.t. to draw aside from party, 
belief, allegiance, service, duty, etc.; to lead 
astray: to entice: to corrupt: to induce to 
have sexual intercourse— ns. seduce'ment, 
act of seducing or drawing aside: allurement; 
sedu'cer.— n. and adl. sedu'eing.— adv. sedu'e- 
ingly.— n. seduction (si-duk'shan), act of seduc¬ 
ing: allurement.— adj: seduc'tive, alluring.— 
am', seduc'tively.— ns. seduc'tiveness; seduc'tor 
(obs.), one who leads astray; seduc'tress. [L. 
sidScire, seductum — se-, aside, duefre, to lead.] 
sedulous, sed'i^las, adj- assiduous.- ns. sedulity 
(si-du'li-ti); sed'ulousnessi— adv. sed'ukwsly. 
[L. sedulus — se dold, without deception, hence 
in earnest.] 

Sedum, se'dam, n. the stonecrop genus of Cras- 
sulaceae. [L. sidum, houso-Icck.] 
see, se, n, a scat, esp. of dignity or authority 
(ms.): a throne, esp. a bi.snop’s (mch.): the 
office qf bishop of a particular diocese; (wrongly 
according to some) a cathedral city, also a dio¬ 
cese.—Holy See, the papal court. [O.Fr. se, 
sied —L. sides, -is—sedere, to sit.] 
see, se, v.t. to perceive by the sense seated in the 
eye: to perceive mentally: to apprehend: to 
recognise: to undernand: to learn: -tb be 
aware by reading; to look at: to judge, to 
deem: to r^er to: to ascertain: to make sure: 
to make sure of having: to wait upon, escort: 
to call on: to receive as a visitor: to meet: to 
consult: to experience: to meet and accept by 
staking a similar sum: to spend on seeing 
(Shak.i with away). — v.i. to have power of 
vision: to see things well enough: to look or 
inquire; to be attentive: to consider;—pa./, 
saw (illit. see, s^d, seen); pa.p. seen.— imper., 
passing into inter}., see, look: behold.— n. (rare) 
an act of seeing.— ad^. see'aUe.—n. sce'ing, 
sight: vision: clear-sightedness: atmospheric 
conditions for good observation.—adf. having 
sight, or insight: observant: discerning.— cord, 
(also seeing that) since: in view of the fact.— 
It. seer, (si'ar) one who sees: (sir) one who sees 
into the future.—see'ing stone, a scrying crystal. 
—have seen better days, one's best da^, to be 
now on the decline; let me see, a phrase em¬ 
ployed to express rdfiection; see about, to con¬ 
sider: do whatever is to be done about: attend 

for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 



to; we off, to aoeompaiiy it one’s departUK: 
to npiinaitd (slang); we out* to conduct to 
the door: to see to the end: to outlast; see 
over, to be ccmducted all through; ew things 
(coll.), to have hallucinations; aw throng^ 
to participate in to the end: to bock up till 
difficulties end: to understand the hidden nature 
of; see to, to look aAer: to make sure about; 
see what I can do, do what I can; well (ill) swn, 
well (ill) versed. [O.E. seon; Ger. sehen, Du. 
zten.] 

sw, si, n. the third letter of the alphabet (C, c). 

seecatchie, si'kach-l, n.pl. male Aleutian far- 
seals:— slag, sce'catch. (Russ, sekach, prob. 
fVom Aleutian Indian.] 

seed, sid, n. that which is sown: a multicellular 
structure by which flowering plants reproduce, 
consisting of embryo, stored food, and seed- 
coat, derived from the fertilised ovule (hot,): 
a small hard fruit or part in a fruit, a pip: a 
seed-like object or aggregate: semen: spawn; 
condition of having or proceeding to form seed: 
sown land: grass and clover grown from seed; 
first principle: germ: a crystal introduced to 
start crystallisation: offspring, descendants, race: 
a smali bubble in glass; a tournament player 
who has been seeded (slang). — V.i. to produce 
seed: to run to seed.—v.r. to sow: to sprinkle, 
powder, dust: to remove seeds from: in lawn- 
tennis tournaments, etc., to arrange (the draw) 
so that the best players do not meet in the early 
rounds: to deal with (good players) in this way: 
to disperse freezing fog by scattering small 
pellets of dry ice above it.— adf, seed'ed, cleaned 
of seeds; having seeds: bearing seed: ftill- 
grown: sown: showing seeds or carpels (her.): 
of a tournament player, who has been seeded.— 
n. seed'er, a seed-drill: an apparatus for re¬ 
moving seeds from fruit: a seed-fish.— adv. 
seed'ily. — n. seed'iness. — n. and ad), seed'ing. — 
ai^s. swd'less; seed'-like. — n. seed'ling, a plant 
reared ft-om the seed: a young plant ready for 
planting out from a seedbed.—also adl-—n. 
seed'nesa (Shak.), sowing.— ad)- seed'y, abound¬ 
ing with seed i having the flavour of seeds: not 
cleared of seeds: run to seed: worn out: out 
of sorts: shabby.—seed'bed, a piece of ground 
for receiving sm; seed'box, a plant capsule; 
seed'eake, a cake with caraway seeds; seed'- 
coat, the covering derived from the ovule’s 
integuments; secd'-coral, coral in small irregular 
pieces: seed'-com, grain for sowing; seed'-drill, 
a machine for sowing seeds in rows;" seed'-fieid, 
a field in which seed is sown; seed'-flsh, a fish 
about to spawn; seed'-Iac, granular residues of 
iac after trituration; seed'-ISaf, a cotyledon, 
leaf contained in a seed; seed'lip, a sower’s 
basket (O.E. sidliap^Hap, basket): seed'-lobe, 
a cotyledon; aeed'-oil, oil expressed from seeds; 
seed'-oyster, a very young oyster; seed'-pearl, 
a very small pearl; seed'-plantt a sperraatophjde 
or flowering plant: a plant grown from or for 
seed; secd'-iHot, a piece of nursery ground, a 
hot-bed; aeed'Hiotato, a potato tuber for plant¬ 
ing; seed'-shop; seeds'man, a dealer in seeds: 
a sower; seed'-stalk, the funicle; seed'-time, 
the season for sowing seeds; seed'-vessel, a dry 
ft-uit; the ovary of a flower; seed'y-toe. a 
disease of the horse’s foot.—^run to seed (see 
run). IO.E. sid; ef. sAwan, to sow; O.f^.sSth; 
Oer. soar.] 

seek, sik, v.t, to look for; to try to find, get, or 
adileve: to ask for: to aim at: to resort to, 
betake oneself to: to advance aminst: to try: 
to search, examine.—v.i. to malce search: to 
rtoort (Mllt.):—pa.t. and ea.p. sought (sSt).— 
ttt. scek'wr. one who seeks: an inquirer: a 
dissector’c probing instrument: a telescopic 
finder: (cap.) a member of a 17tb-century sect 
who sought for the true church—seek-no- 

fgit,JSr: mi, Mr (her); rnfm; mdr 


forfii'er, a reddish winter apple.—seek after, to 
go in quest of; seek tor, to look for; sedc out, 
to look for and find: to bring out from a 
hidden place; sought after, in demand; to seek, 
not to be found: wanting: at a loss tb know 
(arch.; o.g. What real good Is, I am to seek): 
defective (m; arch.). (O.E. sican (pa.t. s9kte, 

pa. p. gesShi); cf. Ger. suchen.] 

seel, sit, v.t. to sew up the eyelids of, as a hawk: 
to blindfold: to blind, hoodwink. (O.Fr. siller, 
cllkr—cil —L. cllium, eyelid, eydash.] 
seel, sale, seal (Scot, sail), sil, (dial.) n. happiness: 
good fortune; opportune time: season: time 
of day.— ad), seel'y, fortunate, happy, good 
(ohs.): simple, innocent (Spens.): pitiful, 
wretohed, trifling: to be pitied, poor (ohs.): 
foolish (see silly).—^pass the see) of the day, to 
greet in passing. [O.E. sil, time, due time, 
happiness; see silly.] 

seel, sil, (naut.; ohs.) v.l, to heel over suddenly. 
— n. a sudden haling. [Origin obscure.] 

seeld, sild, seel'ing, Spenserian forms of seld, 
ceiling. 

seely. See seel (2). 

seem, sim, v.l, to appear: to appear to oneself: 
to appear to be: to be befitting (Spens.). —v.(. 
(arch.) to beseem, befit.— ns. seem'er; seem'ing, 
appearance: semblance: a false appearance: 
way of thinking.— ad), apparent: ostensible.— 

adv. apparently: in appearance only (esp. in 
composition, as seem'ing-sim'pie, seem'ing- 
vir'tuons).— adv. seem'ingly, apparently: as it 
would appear.— /I. seem’ingness.—seem(e)'- 
Ie88(e) (Spens.), unseemly; indecorous.— ns. 
8eem'liiie(a)d (Spens. seem'lyhed), seemliness; 
seem'liness.— ad), seem'ly (comp, seem'lier, 
super/, seem'liest), becoming: suitable: decent: 
handsome.—Also adv. —it seems, it appears: it 
would seem; it would seem, it turns out: I have 
been told; meseems, meseemed, himseemed, etc., 
it. seems, seemed, to me, etc. (arch.). [O.N, 
sama, to beseem.] 

seen, seer. See see (2). 

seep, sip, v.l. to ooze, percolate.—/i. seep'age.— 
ad), seep'y. [Cf. sipe.] 

seer, sir, n. an Indian weight of widely ranging 
amount, officially about 2 lb. [Pers. sir.] 
seersucker, sir’suksr, n. a thin crinkly Indian 
linen (or cotton) striped or checked fabric. 
[Pers. shir o shakkar, lit. milk and sugar.] 
seesaw, si'sd', si'sd, n. alternate up-and-down 
motion: repeated alternation, as a cross-ruff at 
cards, sing-song speech; a plank balanced so 
that its ends may move up and down alternately: 

the sport of rising and sinking on it_ ad), going 

like a seesaw.— adv. in the manner of a seesaw. 
— v.l. to play at seesaw: to move or go like a 
seesaw.—v.f. to make to go up and down. 
[Prob. a redup. of saw, from a sawyer’s jingle 
—See saw sack a down.] 

seethe, sidh, v.t. to boil: to soak to a condition 
as if boiM. — v.l. to boil: to surge (Ht. or jfig.): 
to be agitated (by anger, excitement, etc.).— 
pa.t. seethed, (urcA.) sod; pa.p. seethed, (arch.) 
sodd'en.— n. surge.— n. seeth'er.—n. and ad). 
seeth'ing. [O.E. siothan (pa.t. siath, pi. sudon; 
pa.p. sodeh); O.N. s)5tha, Ger. sieden.] 
seewmg, a Spenserian spelling of suing (see 
sue). 

seg, seg, (obs. or dial.) n. Same as sedge. 
seg|^. Same as saggar. 
seg(h]lol, se-gdV, n. a vowel-point in Hebrew with 
sodrid_of e in pen, placed under a consonant, 
thus (*.’). —n. scg(b)'8late, a disyllabic noun form 
with tone-long vowel in the first and a short 
seghol in the second syllable. [Heb.] 
segment, se^'mant, n. a part cut off: a portion: 
part of a cirele, ellipse, etc., cut off Iw a straight 
line, or of a sphere, ellipsoid, etc., by a plane: 
a section: one of a linear' series of similar 
!,ybr; mBte; mdSn./dSr; Men (then) 
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portions, as of a vibrating string between nodei, quakes; seismoin'cter, an tnatniment fof 


a somite or metamere oi a jointeo animai, or 
a joint of an appendage: a lobe of a leaf-biade 
not 8q;>arate enough to be a leaflet.— v.t. and 
V./. (also -ment') to divide into segments.—o4i- 
segmental (-meat'l), of a segment: by segments: 
forming or formed of a segment, segments, arc, 
or arcs.— adv. segmen'taHy.— adfs. seg'mentary, 
ses'mentate.—n. segmentfl'tjon.— adj. segment'ed 
(or seg'). —segment^ arch, an arch forming an 
arc of a circle whose centre is below the spring¬ 
ing. [L. segmentum — secare, to cut.] 
segno, sd'nyd, (mus.) n. a si|^ to mark the begin¬ 
ning or end of repetitions—S. [It.,—L. 

glgnum, a mark.] 

sego. si'gS, n. a showy liliaceous plant (Calo- 
chortus) of western U.S. [Ute Indian name.] 
segreant, seg"ri-»nl, (her.) ad}- gener. understood 
to mean with raised wings. [Earlier sergreant, 
origin unknown.] 

segregate, seg’H-gSt, v.t. to set apart: to seclude: 
to isolate: to group apart.— v.i. to separate out 
in a group or groups or mass.— adj. set apart.— 
n. that which is segregated.— adS. seg'regable.— 
n. aegregft'tion, act of segregating: state of be¬ 
ing segr^ated: dispersal {Shak.y. separation 
of dominants and recessives in the second 
generation of a cross {Mendellsni): a segregated 
mass or group: separation of one particular 
class of persons from another, as on grounds 
of race; segreg&'tionist, a believer in racial or 
other segregation.— adJ. seg'regative. [L. sigre~ 
gdre, -atum — si-, apart, grex, gregis, a flock.] 
segue, sa'gwa, (It.) follows, 
seguidilla, seg-i-deVya, n. a Spanish dance: a 
tune for it, in triple time. [Sp.,—L. sequi, to 
follow.] 

seiche, sash, sesh, n. a tide-like fluctuation in 
lakes. [Swiss Fr.] 

Seidlitz, sed'Uts, ad}, applied to an aperient 
powder (or rather pair of powders), Rochelle 
salt and sodium bicarbonate mixed together, 
and tartaric acid—totally different from the 
mineral water of Sedlitz in Bohemia, 
seignior, sa', se'ny»r, seigneur, sen-yetr, n. a title 
of address: a feudal lord, lord of a manor.— 
ns. seign'iorage, seign'orage, lordship; an over¬ 
lord's royalty on minerals: a percentage on 
minted bullion; sei'^ioralty, seignory.— ad}s. 
seignio'rial, seigneu'rial, seignoral {sin', sen'), 
signo'rial (sin-), manorial.— ns. seign'iorship; 
8eign'(i)ory, feudal lordship: the council of an 
Italian city-state (hisl.); (also seigneurie, sen'y»- 
re) a domain.—grand seigneur, a great lord: a 
man of aristocratic dignity and authority; Grand 
Seignior, the Sultan of Turkey. [Fr. seigneur — 

L. senior, -Sriv, comp, of senex. old. In L.L. 
.senior is sometimes equivalent to dominus, lord.] 
sell. Same as sile. 

seine, san, or sen, n. a large vertical fishing-net 
whose ends are brought together and hauled. 

• -I’.r. and v.i. to catch or fish with a seine.— 
ns. sein'er; sein'ing.—seine'-boat; seine'-fishing; 
seine'-net; seinc'-shooting. [O.E. segne —L. 
sagina —Or. sagene, a fishing-net.] 
seise, sez, v.t. an old spelling of seize, still used 
legally in the sense of to put in possession:— 
pa.p. seis'ed (Spens.), reached, attained.— n. 
Bcis'in, possession (now, as freehold): an object 
handed over as a token of possession: sasine 
(Scots law). 

seism, sizm, n. an earthquake.— ad}s. aeis'mal, 
seis'mic.— ns. seismicity (-mis’l-tO, liability to 
or frequency of earthquakes; sebi'mism, earth¬ 
quake phenomena: seis'mogram, a seismograph 
record; seis'mograph, an instrument for regis¬ 
tering earthquakes; seismog'rapher.— ad}s. seis- 
mograph'ic. -al.— n. seisniog'ra^y, the study of 
earthquakes.— ad}s. seismolog'ic, -al,— ns. seis- 
morogist; seismol'ogy, the science of earth- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-mani 


measunng earth-movements.—aqfs. semno- 
met'ric, -al. — n. seismom'etry.^— ad}. seiBrooBas'- 
tic.— ns. seismonas'^fGr. nastos, pressed; hot.), 
response to mechanical shock; seis'moscope, an 
instrument for detecting earthquakes.— ad}. 
seismoscop'ic.—seismic prospecting, investigat¬ 
ing the depth and character of subsurface rock 
formations by noting the travel times of reflected 
and refracted artificial shock waves. [Gr. 
seismos, a shaking— seiein, to shake.] 
seity, se’i-ti, n. a self: selfhood, personal identity. 
[L. se, oneself.] 

seize, form., and still in legal sense, seise (Spens., 
Shak., Milt., scase, seaze, ceaze, etc.), sfz, v.t. 
to put in legal possession: to fix: to take pos¬ 
session of: to grasp suddenly, eagerly, or 
forcibly: to take by force: to take prisoner: 
to apprehend: to lash or make fast: to reach, 
attain (naul. and Spens.). —v.i. to lay hold: to 
clutch: to penetrate (Spens.): to jam or weld 
partially for want of lubrication.—aeiz'able. 
—ns. seiz'er; seiz'in, seisin (sec seise); seiz'ing, 
the action of the verb: a cord to seize ropes 
with; seizure (se'zhar), act of seizing: capture: 
grasp: thing seized: a sudden fit or attack of 
illness.—seize, seise, of, to put in possession of; 
seized, seised, of, in (legal) possession of: 
aware of: in process of considering; seize up, 
to Jam, seize. [O.Fr. seisir, saisir —ll.L. sacire, 
prob. Cmc.; cf. O.H.G. sazzan, to set, Get. 
setzen, F.ng. set.] 

sejant, se’Jant, (her.)ad}, sitting. (O.Fr. seiant, Fr. 

siant, pr.p. of seoir—l.. sedere, to sit.] 
sekos, se'kos, n. a sacred enclosure. [Gr. sekos.] 
sel, sei, (Scott) n. self. 

selachian, si-la'ki-an, n. any fish of the shark 
class.—Also adl. [Gr. selachos.] 
seladang, se-la'dang, sladang, sid'dang, n. the 
gaur. [Malay seladang, saladang.] 

Selaginella, si-la}-l-nel'a, n. a genus of hetero- 
sporous club-mosses constituting the family 
SelaginellS'ceae. [Dim. of L. selago, -inis, a 
plant mentioned by Pliny.] 
selah, se’ld, n. in the psalms, a Hebrew word 
probably meaning pause. 

I^lbomian, sel-bdr'ni-an, adj. of Selborne in 
Hampshire, or of Gilbert White (1720-93), 
author of The Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne: of Gault and Upper Greensand 
(geoL). —II. an admirer of Gilbert White: the 
Gault and Upper Gieensand. 
selcouth, sel'kooth, (Spens.) adj. strange. [O.E. 
sel(d)cuth — setdan, seldom, cOth, known— 
cunnan, to know.] 

seld, seld, adl. (Spens.) rare, uncommon.— adv. 
(obs.) seldom, rarely.— adjs. seld'secn, rarely 
seen; seld'sbown (Shak.), rarely shown. [See 
seldom.] 

seldom, sel'dam, adv. rarely.— adj. infrequent.— 
n. serdomness.—udv. serdom-times. .[O.E. 
setdum, altered (on the analogy of hwilum, 
whilom) from seldan; Gcr. selten.] 
selc. Same as seel (2). 

select, si-lekt', v.t. to pick out from a number by 
preference: to free-select (Austr.).—adj. picked 
out: choice: exclusive.— adj. selec'tM.— n. 
selec'tion, act of selecting: thing or collection 
of things selected; a pot-pourri (mus.): a horse 
selected as likely to win a race: free-select ion. 
— adj. sclec'tive, having or exercising power of 
selection: able to discriminate, e.g between 
different frequencies.— adv. selec'tively.— ns. 

selectiv'ity (sel-), ability to discriminate; select'- 
ness; select'or.— adi. selecto'rial.—select com¬ 
mittee, a number of members of parliament 
chosen to report and advise on some matter; 
selective weedkiller, a weedkiller that does not 
destroy garden plants; select'-man, in New 
England towns, one of a board of officers 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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chosen to inaila|e local bnainess.^ [L. siligfre, 
silectam — si-, aside, /egire, to choose.] 

Selene, se-ie’ng, n. the Greek moon-goddess— 
Artemis, Phoebe.— n. sdeitate (seri-nat), a salt 
of sehenic acid.— ad}- selenic ist-U'nik, -kn'ik), 
of the moon; of selenium in higher valency 
(selenic acid, HiSeO,).— n. selenide (sel'l-nid), a 
compound of selenium with an element or 
radical.— ad}, selfi'nious, of selenium in lower 
valency (selenious acid, H,SeO,).— n. selenite 
(sel'i-ttit), a moon-dweller; gypsum, esp. in 
transparent ciystals (anciently supposed to wax 
and wane with the moon): a salt of selenious 
acid.— adj. selenitic isel-i-nit’ik ),—n. selenium 
(sl-li'), a non-metsilic element (Se; at. numb. 
34) discovered by Berxelius in 1817 and named 
from its resemblance to tellurium.— adj. selC'- 
nodont (Gr. odoiis, odonlos. tooth), having 
crescentic ridges on the crowns of the molar 
teeth.—N.V. sele'nograph, a delineation of the 
moon; seienographer (sel-/n-o/t'rs-f^r), a student 
of selenography.— ad/s. selenographic (st-H-na- 
gre/f'ik), -al.— n. selenography {sel-i-nog'rs-fi), 

■ delineation or description of the moon: study 
of the moon’s physical features.— adj. scISno- 
log'ical.—iM. selenol'ogist, a selenographer; 
selenol'ogy, scicntiDc study of the moon.— 
selenium cell, a photoelectric cell deiKnding on 
the fact that Kght increases the electric conduc¬ 
tivity of selenium. [Gr. selene, moon.] 

Seleucid, sc-lQ'sid, n. a member of the dynasty 
(Seleu'cidae) that ruled Syria from 312 to 65 
B.C., beginning with Alexander’s general, 
Sehucas I (Nicotor).—Also ad/. — ad/, l^leu'ci- 
dan. 

self, set/, pron. (td>s., co/nmerdat, or iHit.) one¬ 
self, myself, himself, etc.— n. an identical person, 
personality, ego; a side of one’s personality: 
identity; personality: what one is; self-interest: 
a self-coloured plant or animal: a thing (esp. 
a bow) made in one piece:—-p/. selves {setvzV, 
of things in one colour or one piece, seifs.— 
very, same, identical (arch.): own (arch.): uni¬ 
form in colour: made in one piece.— v.i. to 
fertilise by the same individual (self-fertilise), 
or by the same strain (inbreed).— n. selfhood, 
personal identity: existence as a person: 
personality: selfishness.— adj. selfish, chiefly or 
wholly regarding one’s own self; void of regard 
'to others.—.« k/v. selfishly.— ns. selfishness; 
self ism, concentration upon self: the selfish 
theory of morals—that man acts from the con¬ 
sideration of what will give him the most 
pleasure; selfist.— adj. selfless, having no 
regard to self.— ns. selflessness: scifness, ego¬ 
tism : personality..—one self (Shak.), one and the 
same, one only; one’s self (see oneself). [O.E. 
self; Du. zelj; Ger. ieihe, Goth- silha.] 
self-, self-, in composition, acting upon the 
iigeiU: by, of, in, in relation to, etc., oneself or 
itself: automatic. — ns. sclf'-aban'donment. dis¬ 
regard of .self: self-abase'mrnt; sclf'-abnegii'- 
tion, renunciation of one's own interest: self- 
denial.— adh self-absorbed', wrapped up in 
one’s own thoughts or affairs.— ns. self'- 
absorp’tion, state of being self-absorbed: self- 
shielding (phvs.); self-abuse', self-deception 
(Shak.): revilement of oneself: masturbation; 
self'-abus'cr; seif'^aceusa'tion. — adjs. self'-ac- 
cus'atory: self'-act'ing, automatic. — ns. self'- 
ac'tion, spontaneous or independent action; 
seif.'-activ'ity, an inherent power of acting. — adj. 
seH'-adjust'ing, requiring no external adjust¬ 
ment. — ns. self'-admiss'ion (Shak.), admis.sion 
of self‘will alone as motive; self'-advert'isement; 
seif'-advertis'er,— n.pl. self'-affairs' (Shak.), one’s 
own affairs.— adl- aelf'-affcc'ted (Shak.), affected 
weft'towards oneself.— n. scll'-afiirma'tioii, asscr- 
tlmjof the existence of the self.— ad}- self'- 
aiwiibfGd (Shak.), frightened at oneself.—-«i. 
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salf'-applauM'. — ad/s. idf'-appoint'ad; self 
approv'ing; self'-aasen'ing, self-aaaeit'lve, given 
to asserting one’s opinion or to putting oneself 
forward.— n. self'-aaser'tkm.— adl- self'-assumed', 
assumed by one’s own act.— ns. self'-assump'thmi 
conceit; self'-assn'ranee, assured self-confidence. 
— ad/s. self'-asaured'; self'-bal'anced, balanced 
without outward hei|^: stable; self'-begot', 
setf'-begott'en, being its own parent, as the 
phoenix.— n. self'-bind'er, a reaping-machine 
with automatic binding apparatus: a portfolio 
that grips loose sheets.—a<(ir.self'-blind'^; seif'- 
bora', born of itself, as the phoenix; self'- 
borne' (Shak.), perh. carried by and against 
itself, perh. native-born.— ns. self'-boun'ty 
(Shak.), native goodness; seif'-breath' (Shak.), 
one’s own utterances; self'-capac'itance, capa¬ 
citance (see capacity).— adi- self'-cen'tred, Axed 
independently: centred in self.— n. self'- 

char'ity (Shak.), love of oneself.— adj. soif'- 
clds'iug, shutting automatically.—n. self'-cock'er, 
a firearm in which the hammer is raised by pull¬ 
ing the trigger.— adls. scif'-cock'ing; sclf'- 
coilect'cd, self-possessed.— n. self'-colour, uni¬ 
form colour: natural colour.— adi- self'- 
coioured,— ns. self-command', self-control: self'- 
commun'hin, communing with oneself, introspec¬ 
tive meditation; self'-compar'ison (Shak.), some¬ 
thing to compare with oneself; seli'-compla'- 
cenre, satisfaction with oneself, or with one’s 
own performances.—mfy. self'-compU'cent.— n. 
self'-conceit', an over-high opinion of oneself, 
one’s own abilities, etc.: vanity.— aty. self'- 
conceit'ed.— ns. self'-conceit'edness; sclf'-con- 
ccntra'tion, concentration of one’s thoughts 
upon oneself; self'-condemna'tion.— adjs. self- 
condemned', condemned by one’s own actions 
or out of one's own mouth; seif-condemn'ing. 
—n. sclf'-con'iidencc, confidence in, or reliance 
on, one’s own powers: self-reliance.— adj. self'- 
con'fident.— adv. self'-con'fidcntly.— adj. self'- 
confid'ing, relying on one’s own powers.—/i. 
self'-congratul9'tion.— adjs. self'-con'jugate, con¬ 
jugate to itself: self'-con'scious, conscious of 
one’s own mind and its acts and states; conscious 
of being observed by others.— ns. self'-con'scious- 
ness; self'-con'sequence, self-importance.— a^s. 
self'-con'sequent; scif'-consid'ering, considering 
in one’s own mind, deliberating.—n. self- 
consisfency, consistency of each part with the 
rest: consistency with one's principles.— adjs. 
self-consis'tent, self-con'stituted; constituted 
by oneself; self-consumed'; self'-consum'ing, 
consuming oneself, or itself; seif'-contained', 
wrapped up in oneself, reserved: of a house, 
not approached by an entrance common to 
' thers; complete in itself.— ns. self'-contempt'; 
seif'-content', scif-complacency; self'-rontradic'- 
tion, the act or fact of contradicting oneself: a 
statement whose terms are mutually contra¬ 
dictory.— adj. self'-eontradic'tory.— n. self-con¬ 
trol', power of controlling oneself.— adj. sclf'- 
conrict'ed, convicted by one’s own acts or words, 
— n. self-convic'tion.— adj. self-cov'ercd (.Shak.). 
perh. di.sgui$ed by oneself, perh. clothed in one’s 
native semblance.— ns. self-crificism, critical 
examination and judgment of one’s own works 
and thoughts; self'-culfure, development and 
education of one’s personality by one’s own 
efforts; self-dan'ger (Shak.), danger to oneself; 
self-deceit', self-deception.— adjs. sclf'-deceit'- 
ful; self'-deecived'.— ns. self'-dcceiv'er; sclf'- 
deccp'tion, deceiving oneself.— adl. self'-defeat'- 
ing, that defeats its own purpose.— ns. self'- 
defence', defending one's own person, rights, 
etc. (art of self-defence, boxing); self-delight', 
dblight in one’s own being or thoughts; self'- 
delu'sion, the delusion of oneself by oneself; 
seH'-deni'al, forbearing to gratify one’s own 
appetites or desires.— adj. scU'-deny'ing.—ei/v. 


fate, far; me, h&r (her); mine; mdte,JSr; mute; md5n,fdl>t; dhen (then) 
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Nlf'*d«By'iiisly.—<u(r. NU'-dcpriiTed', depraved induction occurs; self-indue'tion. the property 
by one’s own act.—ns. self'-deqiair', a despairing of an electric circuit by which it resists any 

view of one’s own nature, prospects, etc.; change in the current flowing in it; self'- 
seUe'-despight' (Spens,), injury to oneself; self'- indul'geace, undue gratification of one’s appe- 
destruc'tiod,1he destruction ofanything by itself; tites or desires.— adf. self'-indurgent.— n. sen'- 
suicide.—oeff. seil'-destruc'tive.— n. self'-deter- infec'tion, infection of the entire organism from 
niinfi'tion, determination without extraneous im- a local lesion.— a^i- self'-inflict'cd, inflicted by 
pulse: direction of the attention or will to an oneself on oneself.—n.t. self'-imA'ranre, laying 
object: the power of a population to decide its aside a fund to cover losses; self'-in'terest, 
own government and political relations or of private interest: regard to oneself— a^s. self'- 
an individual to live his own life.— atOn- self'- in'terested; self'-invi'ted, invited by nobody but 
deter'mined; self'-detcr'mining; self'-dev5'ted. oneself; self'-involved', wrapped up in oneself 

—«. self'-devfi'tion, self-sacrifice.—self'- or one’s own thoughts: inwoven into itself; 
direct'ed; self'-direct'ing.— m. self'-direc'tion; self'-killed'.—ii.seU'^ill'cr.—odj. self'-know'ing. 

self'-direct'or; self'-dis'cipline.— adj, self'-dis- — n. aelf'-knowl'edge, knowledge of one’s own 

liked' iSpens. selfe'-dislik'ed).— n. self'-dispar'- nature.— adj. self'-left', left to oneself— n. sell'- 
agement.— adj. self'-displeased'.— ns. self'-dis- life', self-existence: life only for oneself — waji.v. 
praise'; self'-distrust'; self'-doubt'; self'- self'-light'ing, igniting automatically; self'-like, 
dramatist'tion, -izfition, presentation of oneself exactly similar; self'-lim'ited (path.), running a 
as if a character in a play: seeing in oneself an definite course; self'-lock'ing, locking auto- 
exaggerated dignity and intensity.— atOs- self'- matically; self-lost', lost by one’s own act.— 
draw'ing {Shak.), of one’s, its, own drawing, or a. self-love', the love of oneself: tendency to 
drawn from itself; self'-drive', of a motor seek one’s own welfare or advantage: desire of 
vehicle, to be driven by the hirer; self'-driv'en, happiness.— ad/s. self'-lov'ing; self'-lum'inous, 
driven by its own power; self'-ed'ucated, edu- emitting a light of its own; self'-made', made by 
cated by one’s own efforts.— n. self'-efface'ment, oneself: risen to a high position from poverty 
keeping oneself in the background out of sight: or obscurity by one’s own exertions.— ns. self- 
withdrawing from notice or rights.— ad/s. attlV- mas'tery, self-command; self-control; self'- 
effac'ing; self'-elect'ed, elected by oneself or mett'la (Shak.), natural spirit.— add. self'-mis- 
itself; self'-elect'ive, having the right to elect used', spoken ill of by oneself.— n. self'-mo'tion, 
oneself or itself, as by co-option of new mem- spontaneous motion.— adj. sclf'-moved', moved 
bers.— n. sclf'-elec'tion.— adj. self'-employed', spontaneously from within.— ns, self'-mur'der, 
working independently in one's own business, suicide; scif'-mur'derer.— adi- self'-mur'dering. 
— Its. seif'-cmploy'ment; self-end'(ob.v.), a private — ns. self'-neglect', -ing {Shak.), neglect of one- 
or selfish end.— adj. self'-endear^', -indcared', self; self'-offence', one’s own o^ence: failure 
self-loving.— ns. self'-enjoy'ment, internal satis- in what is due to oneself.— adj. self-o'pened, 
faction; self'-esteem', good opinion of oneself: opened of its own accord.— n. self'-opin'ion, 
self-respect; self'-ev'idcnce.— adj. self'-ev'ident, high, or unduly high opinion of oneself or of 
evident without proof.— ns. sclf'-examinfi'tion, one’s own opinion.— adjs. self'-opin'ionated, 
a scrutiny into one’s own state, conduct, etc.; -opin'ionitive, -<min'ioned, obstinately adhering 
sclf'-cxam'plc, one's own example.— adJ- self'- to one’s own opinion; self'-pl'pus, hypocritical, 
excit'ing, itself supplying the exciting current. —». self'-pit'y, pity for oneself.— ad/s. self'- 
— n. scif'-exist'cnce.— adjs. scif'-exist'ent, exist- plant'ed, planted without man's agency; self'- 
ing of or by oneself or itself, independent of pleas'ing; self'-poised', balanced without out- 
any other cause; self'-explan'atory, obvious, side help.— ns. seU'-pollini'tion, transfer of 
bearing its meaning in its awn face.— ns, self'- pollen to the stigma of the same flower (or 
explic&'tion, the power of explaining oneself; sometimes the same plant or clone); self'-pollit'- 
self'-cxprcss'ion, the giving of expression to one’s tion, masturbation; self'-por'trait, a portrait of 
personality, as in art.— adjs. self'-faced', un- oneself painted by oneself; self'-por'traiture.— 
dressed or unhewn, csp. of a stone showing a adj. self'-possessed', having self-possession.— ns. 
natural cleavage; self'-fed', fed by itself or auto- selt'-possess'ion, collectedness of mind: calm- 
matically: fed upon itself.— n. self'-feed‘er.— ness; seif'-praise', the praise of oneself by one- 
adj. self'-feed'ing.— n. seif'-feel'ing, one's own self; self'-preservii'tion, care, action, or instinct 
experience.—ad[/. self'-fer'tile, fertile by its own for the preservation of one's own life— ad/s. 
pollen or sperm.—n.f. self'-fertilisa'tion,-izfi'tion; self'-preser'vative, self'-preser'ving.— ns, self¬ 
self'-fertil'ity.— adj. self'-fig'ured, of one’s own pride’, self-esteem; self'-prof'it, private interest, 
devising.— n. self'-fill'er, a fountain-pen that can — adjs. aelf'-prop'agating, propagating itself 
be filled without a dropping-tube.— adj. self'- when left to itself; self'-propell'ing, carrying its 
forget'ful, unselfishly forgetful of self.— adv. self'- own means of propulsion.— ns. self'-protec'tion, 
forget'fully.— adis. self'-glazed', glazed in one self-defence; self'-pnin'ing, natural shedding of 
tint; self'-glfi'rious, boastful; seU'-gov'eming. twigs.— adj!. self-raised', raised by oneself: 
— n. self'-gov'emment, self-control: autonomy: grown without cultivation; scif'-rais'ing, (of 
government without outside interference; de- flour) already mixed with something that causes 
mocracy.— ad/s. self'-gra'cious, gracious towards it to rise (also self'-ris'ing).— n. self'-realisi'tion, 
oneself or spontaneously gracious; self'-harm'- -z-, attainment of such development as one’s 
ing.— ns, self-heal', prunella; selt'-heal'ing, mental and moral nature is capable of.— 
spontaneous healing; healing oneself.—Also self'-record'ing, recording its own readings.— n, 
adj. —n. self'-help', doing things for oneself self'-regard', self-interest: self-respect.— adjs. 
without help of others.—mfy. sclf'-het'crodyne, scif'-regard'ing; seif'-reg'istering, self-recording; 
autodyne.— ns. self'-humilii'tion; self'-iden'tity, self'-reg'uiating, regulating itself.— n. self'- 
identity of a thing with itself; self'-immola'tion, reli'ance, healthy confidence in one’s own 
offering oneself up in sacrifice; suttee; self'- abilities.—ac&'.t.self'-reli'ant; self'-rely'ing.— ns. 
import'ance, an absurdly high sense of one’s own self'-renunciJi'tion, self-abnegation; self'-re- 
importance: pomposity.— at^s. sdf'-import'ant; press'ion, restraint of expression of the self; 
self'-imposed', taken voluntarily on oneself.-n. self'-reproach', prickings of conwience; self'- 
self'-impregnft'tion, impregnation of a herma- reproof', self'-reprov'ing, reproof of conscience; 
phrodite by its own sperm.—self'-incom- self'-repug'nance.;—self'-repug'nant, self- 
pat'iblc, having reproductive organs that cannot contradictory: inconsistent.— ns.^ self'-resem'- 
fuiMtion together.— ns. self'-indue'tance, the blance (.Spens.), appearance of being what one 
property of an electric circuit whereby self- really is; self'-respect', respect for oneself or 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-wwnr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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one's own character.— atVs. self'-respect'ful; 
sclf'*reBpect'ini; aeif'•restrained', restrained 
one's own will.— ns. se1f'*reatraint', a refraining 
from excess: self-control; telf'-rev'erence, 
great self-respect.— aifjs. self'-rev'erent; self'- 
right'eons, righteous in one's own estimation; 
Pharisaical.— n. self'-right'eousnesa.— aids, self'- 
right'ing, righting itself when capsized; self'- 
rig'orous, rigorous towards oneself; self'- 
rolled' (.Mill. seH'-rowid'), coiled on itself.— n. 
self'-rule'.— ai(/. self'-nil'mg.— n. self'-sac'riflce, 
forgoing one's own good for the sake of others. 
— a<tfs. self'-sac'rificing; self'-same, the very 
same.— ns. self'-same'ness, identity; self'- 
aatisfac'tion, satisfaction with oneself.— atds. 
self'-sat'isfied; self'-sat'isfying, giving satisfac¬ 
tion to oneself.— n. self'-seek'er, one who looks 
mainly to his own interests.— n. and adl. self'- 
seek'ing.— n. self'-ser'vice, helping oneself, as 
in restaurant, etc.—Also adj. — adi- self'-scvere' 
(Mill.). —n. self'-shield'ing (phys.), in large 
radioactive sources, the absorption in one part, 
of the radiation arising in another part.— adi- 
self'-slain'.— n. self'-siaugh'ter, suicide.— ad/. 
aelf'-slaugh'tered.— ns. self’-say'er; self'-sov'er- 
cignty, sovereignty over, or inherent in, oneself. 
— adJ. self'-sown', sown naturally without man's 
aitency.— n. self'-star'ter, an automatic con¬ 
trivance for starting a motor: a car fitted with 
one.— adf. self'-ster’ile, unable to fertilise itself. 
— n. self’-steril'ity.— a^s. self'-styled', called by 
oneself: pretended; seif'-subdued' (Shak.), sub¬ 
dued by one's own power; self'-substan'tial 
(Shak.), composed of one's own substance.—n. 
self'-Buffi'ciency.— adjs. self'-suRi'cient, requiring 
nothing from without; excessively confident 
in oneself; scif'-suRic'ing.— ns. scif'-sugges'tion, 
autosuggestion; self-support', support or main¬ 
tenance without outside help; paying one's 
way.— adjs. self'-supported; scif'-support'ing.— 
n. self'-surren'der, a yielding up of oneself or 
one's will.— ad/s. aclf'-siirviv'ing, remaining as a 
mere ruin of itself; self-sustained', sustained 
by one's own power; self-sustain'ing— ns. 
self-sustain'ment; self-sus'tcnance, seif'-sus- 
tentfi'tion.— ad/s. self-taught; self'-tcmpt'ed; 
self'-think'ing, thinking for oneself; self'- 
tormenfing.— n. self-torment'or.— adj. self'- 
tor'turabie (Shak.). — ns. self'-tor'ture; self'- 
trusf, self-reliance: confidence in one's own 
faithfulness to oneself (Shak.). — adj. self'- 
unS'ble (Shak.), insufficient of one’s own ability. 
— ns. self-vi'olence,suicide; self-will', obstinacy. 
— adjs. self-willed': self-wind'ing, (of a watch) 
wound by the wearer's spontaneous movements, 
or by opening and shutting the case; auto¬ 
matically wound by electricity.— n. self-wrong' 
(Shak.), wrong done to a person by himSelf.— 
second self (see second). [O.E. seifi Du. self, 
Ger. seihe, Goth, silba.] 

-self, pl- -selves, seivs, a suff. forming re¬ 
flexive and emphatic pronouns.<-bc oneself, him¬ 
self, etc., to be in full possession of one's 
powers: to be (once more) at one's best: to be 
alone (Scot.)', by oneself, etc., alone, 
selictar, se-llk'lar, n. a sword-bearer. [Turk. 
siUhd&r —Pers. .silahddr —Ar. sUh, weapon.] 
Seljuk, sel'jodk', n. a member of any of the 
Turkish dynasties ()lth-13th cent.) descended 
from SetjOq (grandfather of Togrul Beg): a 
Turk subject to the Seljuks.— adjs. Seljuk', 
Seljuk'ian. 

seU, setle, sel, n. a scat (arch.) : a saddle (Spens.). 

[O.Fr. selie —L. sella — sedere, to sit.] 
sell, set, v.t. to give or give up for money or 
other equivalent; to betray: to impose upon, 
trick: to promote the sale of: to cry up (o&r.): 
to make acceptable: to cause someone to accept 
(e.g. an idea, plan): to convince of the value of 
something.— v.t. to make sales: to be sold, to 

j'tlle,/ar: me, hur (her); ndne; mote. 


be in demand for sale:— pa.p. ■old.'—a, 
(slang) a deception: let-down.— adj. sell'aUe, 
that can be sold. — n. aell'er, one who sells: 
that which has a sale.—seDers' market, one in 
which sellers control the price, demand exceed¬ 
ing supply; sell'ing-price, the price at which a 
thing is sold; selling race, plate, a race of which 
the winning horse must be put up for auction 
at a price previously fixed (cf. claiming race); 
sell'-out, a betrayal: a show for which all seats 
are sold.—sell a bargain (see bargain); sell 
down the river, to play false, betray; sell off, to 
sell cheaply in order to dispose of; sell one's 
life dearly, to do great injury to the enemy 
before one is killed; sell out, to dispose entirely 
of: to sell one's commission; sell short, to be¬ 
little, disparage: to betray; sell the pass, to 
betray a trust; sell up, to sell the goods of, 
for debt; to sell, for sale. [O.E. se/Zo/i, to give, 
handover; O.H. sella, Goth. sa(jan.] 
sell, sel, n. a Scots form of self:— pl. sells, 
seltzer, selt's^r, n. a mineral water from Nieder- 
Sellers in Prussia, or an imitation.— n. selt'zo- 
gene, a gazogene. 

selva, sel'va, n. (usu. in pl. selvas) wet forest in 
the Amazon basin. [Sp., Port.—L. silva, wood.) 
selvage, selvedge, sel'vij, n. a differently finished 
edging of cloth: a border.— v.t. to border, 
[self, edge.] 

selves, seivs, pl. of self. 

semantic, si-man’tik, adj. relating to meaning, 
esp. of words.— n. (usu. pl. treated as sing.) the 
science of the development of the meaning of 
words.— n. seman'teme, a unit of meaning, a 
word or the base of a word, that conveys a 
definite idea.— adv. seman'tically.—n. seman'ti- 
cist. [Gr. semantikos, significant.] 
semantron, sem-an'tron, n. a wooden or metal bar 
used instead of a bell in Orthodox churches and 
in mosques:— pl. seman'tra. [Gr. semantron, 
.sign, signal.] 

semaphore, scm’»-f6r, -for, n. a signalling ap¬ 
paratus, an upright with arms that can be 
turned up or down—often the signaller's own 
body and arms with flags.— v.t. and v.i. to signal 
thus.— adj. semapbor'ically. [Fr. semaphore — 
Gr. sema, sign, signal, -pharos, bearing, bearer.] 
semasiology, si-ma-zl-ol's-ji, or -si-, n. semantics. 
[Gr. semdsia, meaning.] 

scmatic, si-mal'ik, (biol.) adj. serving for recog¬ 
nition, attraction, or warning. [Gr. sema, sign.] 
semble, sem’bl, (obs.) v.i. to seem: to be like (to). 
— (obs.) v.t. to pretend: to picture, image: 
tc make a picture, image, of.—adj. sem'blable 
(Shak.) resembling, similar, like.— n. (Shak.) 
like, fellow.— adv. aem'blably (Shak.), in like 
manner.— n. sem'blance, likeness: appearance; 
outward show; apparition: image.— adj- sem'- 
blant, resembling; seeming.— n. (Spens.) sem¬ 
blance: cheer, countenance, entertainment: 
demeanour.— adj. scm'biative (Shak.), resembl¬ 
ing or seeming; simulative. [Fr. semhler, to 
seem, to re.semble—L. simulare — similis, like.] 
semble, sem'bl, v.t. to bring together, collect, 
esp. as some female moths do males by scent. 
—sem'bling-box, a collector’s box enclosing a 
captive female. [Aphetic from assemble.] 
semd, semde, sem'd, (her.) ad/, strewn or scattered 
over with small bearings, powdered. [Fr., pa.p. 
of semer —L. semindre, to sow.] 
scmeiology, sem-h, sem-i-ol'»-ji, n. the study of 
symptoms.— n. semcion (si-mi’on), in ancient 
prosody, the unit of time: one of the two 
divisions of a foot; a mark of metrical or other 
division;— pl. semei'a.—semeiot'ic, pertain¬ 
ing to symptoms.— n.pl. (treated as sing.) 
semeiot'ics, semeiology. (Gr. semeion, sign.] 
semen, se’men, n. the liquid that carries sperma¬ 
tozoa.—For derivatives sec semin- below. (L. 
semen, -inis, seed.] 

fSr; mule; m6on,fobi: dhen (then) 
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MiMttor, si-mes’tfr, n. a univoaity half-year half-monthly.—n. a half-monthly periodical.— 
course (German, etc.).—aemea'tral, semca'* adj. aern'i-mute', with speech impaired by loss 
trU, half-yearly. [L. sim€stris-^sex, six, of hearing.—Also acm'i-flOde', half- 

mensis, a month.] naked; aemi'occft'sionai {U.S.), occurring now 

semi-, sem't-, pfx. half: loosely, nearly, partly, and then.—ndv. semi-occk'sionally.—sem'i- 
incompletely.—lu. sem'i, sem'ie, a semi-bajan; oflk'lal, partly official.—odr. sem'i-^c'ially. 
sem'iangle, a half-angle.—«<(/. sem'i-um'ual, —n. sem'i-d'pm, a dull variety of opal.— adjs. 
(chiefly i/.S.) half-yearly.— adv. sem'i-ana'ually. sem'i-opaque', partly opaque; sem'iovip'arous, 
-^adl- sem'i-MB'ular, half-ring-shaped.— n. and producing imperfectly developed young; semi- 
sem'i-A'riaa, homoiousian.— n. sem'i- pal'mate, half-webb^: half web-footed.— ns. 
A'rianism. — a^s. sem'i-attached', partially semipalmi'tion; semipar'asite, a partial para- 
bound; sem'i-automat'ic, partly automatic but site, feeding partly independently.— udj. sem'i- 
requiring some tendiiu by hand.— ns. sem'i- parasit'ic.— n. sem'iped, in verse, a half-foot, 
ax'is, a half-axis; sem'i-bk'jBn (Wsf., 5co/. «n/v.), — n. and o<#. Sem'i-Pcii'gian.—it. Sem'i- 

a second-year student.— n. and ad], sem'i- PeM'gianism, the middle course between Augus- 
barbft'rian.— ns. sem'i-bar'barism; sem'ilwSve, tinian predestination and Pelagian free-will.— 
half a breve (2 minims or 4 crochets); sem'ibull, adj. sem'ipellu'cid, imperfectly transparent.—n. 
a pope's bull issued between election and corona- semiperim'eter, half the perimeter.— adj. semi- 
tion; semicar'bazide, abase(H|N-CO'NH‘NH() per'meable, permeable by a solvent but not by 
reacting with aldehydes and ketones to form the dissolve substance.— ns. sem'iplume, a 
semicar'bazoncs.—sem'i-centenn'ial, occur- feather with ordinary shaft but downy web; 
ring at the completion of fifty years.—n. ({/,5.) semipor'celain, a coarse ware resembling porce- 
a jubilee.— ns. sem'ichbr'us, half a chorus: a lain.— adj. semi-prec'ions, valuable, but not 
passage sung by it; sem'icircle, half a circle, valuable enough to be reckoned a gemstone.— 
bounded by the diameter and half the circum- n. sem'iqu&ver, half a quaver.— a4j. sem'i-rig'id, 
ference.—od/s. sem'icircled; semicir'cular (semi- of an airship, having a flexible gasbag and 
circular canals, the curved tubes of the inner stiffened keel.— n. sem'i-ring, a half-ring.— a^. 
ear concerned with ^uilibrium).— adv. semi- sem'i-sag'ittate, shaped like half an arrowhead, 
cir'cularly.— ns. sem'icirque, a semicircular —n. and a((J. Sem'i-Sax'on (pbs.). Early Middle 
hollow: a semicircle; sem'icolon, the point (;) English (c. 1150-1250).— atjjs. sem'i-skilled'; 
marking a division greater than the comma; somiterete', half-cylindrical.—n. sem'itone, half 
semico'ma, a condition approaching coma.— a tone—one of the lesser intervals of the musical 
odi-acmico'matose.—as. semiconductiv'ity; semi- scale as from B to C.— adj. semiton'ic.— n. 
conduct'or, formerly, any substance with elec- semitranspfl'rency.— adjs. semitranspa'rent, im- 
trical conductivity between that of metals and perfectly transparent; semi-trop'ical, sub- 
of non-conductors: now, any solid, non-con- tropical; scmi-tu'bular, like luilf of a tube 
ducting at low temperatures or in pure state, divided longitudinally; sem'i-un'cial, inter- 
which is a conductor at higher temperatures mediate between uncial and minuscule.— n. a 
or when very slightly impure.— adj. sem'i- semi-uncial letter.—n. sem'ivowel, a sound par- 
con'seious.— ns. semicyl'inder, a longitudinal taking of the nature .of both a vowel and a 
half-cylinder; sem'idcm'isem'iquaver, half a consonant: a letter representing it.— adj. sem'i- 
demisemiquaver.— adj. semidepS'nent, passive in week'ly, issued or happening twice a week.— 
form in the perfect tenses only.—Also n. — adj- Also n. and adv. [L. semi-, half-; cf. Gr. himi-, 
sem'i-detached', partly separated: joined by a O.E. sam-.] 

party wall to one other house only.— n. sem'i- seminal, sem'ln-l, adj. pertaining to, or of the 
diam'eter, half the diameter, esp. the angular nature of, seed or of semen: generative: 
diameter.— adjs. semi-diur'nal, accomplished in notably creative or influential in future develop- 
twelve hours: pertaining to half the time or meat(.Jig.). —n.scminarity,germinatingprinciple: 
half the arc traversed between rising and setting; germ.— adv. sem'inally.— v.i. sem'inlte, to sow: 
semi-divine', half-divine: of, of the nature of, to propagate.— n. seminfi'tion, sowing: seed- 
a demigod.—ns. semidocument'ary, a cinemato- dispersal: seeding.— adj. seminif'erous, seed- 
graph film with an actual background but an bearing: producing or conveying semen. (See 
invented plot; sem'i-dome', half a dome, e.sp. semen.] 

as formed by a vertical section.— a4js. semi- seminar, sem'i-ndr, n. (orig. Cer.) a group of ad- 
domes'ticated, partially domesticated: half-tame; vanced students working in a specific subject 
sem'i-doub'le, having only the outermost stamens of study under a teacher: a class at which a 
converted into petals.— n. a festival less solemn group of students and a tutor discuss a par- 
than a double.— at^. sem'i-dry'ing, of oils, ticular topic.— adjs. seminarial (r&’rl-sl); sem- 
thickening without completely drying on ex- inS'rian, of a seminary.— n. a student in a semin- 
posure.— n. sem'i-ellipse', half of an ellipse, ary, esp. of R.C. theology.— ns. sem'inarist (-ar- 
bounded by a diameter, esp. the major axis.— isi), a studbnt in a seminary or in a seminar; 
adjs. sem'i-ellip'tical; semifi'nal, immediately a Roman Catholic priest educated in a foreign 
before the final.— n. a last round but one.— n. seminary: a teacher in a seminary; seAi'inary 
semin'nalist, a competitor in a semifinal.— adi. (-s-ri), a seed-plot: a breeding-place: a place 
semiflu'id, nearly solid but able to flow to some of origin and fostering, nursery: formerly, a 
extent.—Also n. — adj. semiglob'ular.— n. semi- pretentious name for a school (esp. for young 
grand, a square piano with curtailed keyboard, ladies): a college, esp. for R.C. (in U.S. also 
—Also adj. — n. and adj. semi-im'becile.— at^. other) theology: a seminary priest.— adj- 
sem'i-independ'ent, not fully independent.— ns. seminal: of a seminary: of a seminar. [L. 
semi-ju'bilee, the twenty-fifth anniversary; sem'i- seminSrIum, a seed-plot— semen, seed.] 
lat'us rec'tum, half the latus rectum, terminated Seminole, sern'i-ndi, n. an American Indian of 
at the focus.— a^s. sem'i-liq'uid, half-liquid; an offshoot of the Creeks, originally in Florida, 
sem'Uogfarithm). of graph paper, graph, etc., now mostly in Oklahoma. [Creek Simdnole, lit. 
having one scale logarithmic, the other arith- runaway.] 

metical; aemilu'cent, half-transparent; sem'i- semiology, semiotiefs). Same as semeiology, 
lu'nar, -lu'nate, half-moon shaped.—n. sem'ilune semeiotic(s). 

(-/don), a half-moon-shaped object, body, or semis, si'mis, s6'mis, n. a bronze coin of the 
structure.—oe/i. sem'imen'strual, half-monthly, ancient Roman republic, half an as. [L. semis, 
— n. sem'i-met'al (obs.), a metal that is not simissis.] 

malleable.— a<0. sem'i-month'ly (chiefly U.S.), semitar, semitaur, old spellings of scimitar 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-msmi for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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S*outo, tern' or sim’lt, n. a member of any of 
the peoples said <[Gen. x) to be descended from 
Shem, or speaking a temitic language.— adj. 
Semitic (sem-, sim-, sMn-it‘ik),—n. any Semitic 
ianguage: (inp/.) Smitic studies.— n. Semitfafi'- 
tkm, -tr .— y.t. Mm'itiae, -izet to rendm* Semitic in 
language, religion, or otherwise.-^s. Sem'hism, 
a temitic idiom or characteristic: Semitic ways 
of thought: the cause of the Semites, esp. the 
Jews; Sem'itist, a Semitic s^olar.—Semitic 
languages, Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, Phoe¬ 
nician, Arabic, Ethiopic, etc. [Gr. Sim, Shem.] 
aemmit, sem'it, (.Scot.) n. an undershirt. 
Semnopkliocus, sem-nS-pitk-i'kgs, n. the hanuman 
genus. [Gr. semnos, honoured, pUkeko.t, an 
ape.] 

semolina, sem~»-ti'ru, -li’w, n. the particles of 
fine, hard wheat that do not pass into flour in 
millirfg. [It. semolino, dim. of semola, bran—L. 
simila, fine flour.] 

semper, sem'por, -per, (L.) always.—semper idem 
(i'dem, id'cm, i'dem), always the same; semper 
psuratus (p»~rS’t»s, pa-ra'tobs), always ready, 
sempiternal, sem-pi-tur’nl, adj; everlasting.—-Also 
semp'itera.— ns. sempiter'nity; sempiter'num, 
(obs.) a durable woollen cloth. [L. sempiternus 
— semper, ever.] 

semple, sem’pl, adi- a Scottish form of simple, 
esp. meaning not of gentle birth, 
seniplice, sem'ple-che, (mus.) adj. simple, without 
embellishments. [It.] 

sempre, sem'pre, (mus.) adv. always, throughout. 

[It.,—L. semper, always.] 
sen^ter, seamstcr, sem’star, n. one who sews— 
orig. fern., now only masc.x—fem. semp'stress, 
seam'stress.— ns. semp'storing, semp'stressing, 
semp'atress-ship. [O.E. siamestre', see seam.] 
semsem, sem'sem, n. sesame. [Ar. simsim.] 
semuncia, si-mun'sMy)9, n. a Roman half-ounce; 
a bronze coin, an as in its ultimate value.— adi- 
semun'cial. [L. semuncia — semi-, half, uncia, a 
twelfth.] 

sen, sen, n. a Japanese copper coin, the hundredth 
part of a yen;— pi. sen. [Jap.] 
senary, sen', sen'er-l, adj. of, involving, based on, 
six.— n. a set of six: aesenarius.— n. senarius (se~ 
n&’rl-»s), a verse of six iambs or equivalents. 
[L. sinarius — sent, six each— sex, six.] 
senate, sen'll, n. the governing body of ancient 
Rome: a legislative or deliberative body, esp. 
the upper house of a national or state legis¬ 
lature: a body of venerable or distinguished 
persons: the governing body of certain British 
universities (in Scotland, Senfi'tus Academ'icus). 
—It. senator (sen'i-t»r), a member of a senate 
(Senator of the College of Justice, a Lord of 
Session).— adj. senatorial (sen-e-td'rl-el, -td^i-el). 
— adv. senatfi'rially, with senatorial dignity.—n. 
sen'atOTship.—sen'ate-house, the meeting-place 
of a senate.—senfi'tus cmwult' (L. senStHs con- 
sultum), a decree of the senatp. [L. senStus — 
senex, senis, an old man.] 
senatus populusque Romanus, s»-na't»s pop’Sl-as- 
kwi rdm-an'es, senS'ldbs pop-obl-dbs’kwe rd- 
md'ndbs, (L.) the Roman senate and people:— 
abbrev. $.P.Q.R. 

send, send, v.t. to cause, direct, or tell to go: to 
propel: to cause to be conveyed: to dispatch: 
to forward: to grant: orig. of jazz, to rouse 
(someone) to ecstasy.— v.l. to dispatch a message 
or messenger: to pitch into the trough of the 
sea (naul.; sometimes scend, *scend):— pa.t. and 
pa.p. sent; naut. send'ed.—n. a messenger (Scot.): 
one or more sent to fetch a bride (Scot.)-, a 
message: an impetus or impulse: a plunpe.— 
ns. send'er, one who sends: a transmitting 
instrument; send'ing, dispatching: pitching: 
transmission; that which' is sent (esp. by a 
wizard).—send'-off, a demonstration at starting 
or at dqiarting; send-up, a process of making 


ftin of someone at something.—tend down, to 
rusticate or ocpei; send for, to require by 
message to come or be brou^t; send on, to 
send in advance: to re-address and re-post (a 
letter or package); smid up* to make fun of 
(slang): to sentence to imprisonment; send 
word, to send an intimation. [O.E. sendan; 
O.N. senda, Goth, stmt^an, Cer. senden.) 
acndal, sen'dsl, n. a thin silk or linen. [O.Fr. 
cendal, prob.—Gr. sinddn; see sindon.] 

Seneca, sen'I-ka, n. an Iroquois Indian of a tribe 
in New York state, etc.— adi- Sen'ecan.—Seneca 
oil, crude petroleum, used bjr them. 

Senecan, sen'i-kan, adj- of, in the manner of, 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca, Stoic philosopher and 
writer of declamatory tragedies (c. 4 b.c.-a.d. 63). 
Senccio, se-ne's(k)i-o, n. the groundsel and rag¬ 
wort genus of composite plants. [L. senex, an 
old man, from the hoary pappus.] 
senega, sen’i-ga, n. an American milkwort (Poly¬ 
gala senega; senega snakeroot): its dried root, 
reputed by the Seneca Indians good for snake¬ 
bites. 

senescent, sl-nes'ant, adi- verging on old age: 
ageing.— n. senesc'ence. [L. senescens, -entis, 
pr.p. of senescire, to grow old—senex, old.] 
seneschal, sen'i-skt, n. a steward: a major-domo. 
— n. sen'eschalship. [O.Fr. (Fr. sinichal), of 
Gmc. origin, lit. old servant; cf. Goth, sineigs, 
old, skalks, O.E. scealc, servant.] 
sengreen, sen'gren, it. the house-leek. [O.E. 
slngrene, evergreen, house-leek, periwinkle— pfx. 
sin-, one, always (cf. L. semel, once), grene, 
green; cf. Ger. sln(n)grSne, periwinkle.] 

Senhor, se-nydr', -nyor', Senhora, -a, Senhorita, 
-e'ta, ns. the Portuguese forms corresponding to 
the Spanish Sefior, Seflora, Seftorita. 
senile, se nil, adi- characteristic of or attendant on 
old age: showing the decay or imbecility of old 
ape.— n. senility (sl-nU’i-ti), old age: the imbe¬ 
cility of old age. [L. senilis — senex, .senis, old.] 
senior, sen'yar, adj. elder: older or higher in 
standing: more advanced: first.— n. one who is 
senior: a fourth-year student (U.S.). — ns. 
seniority (se-ni-or'i-ti), state or fact of being 
senior: priority by age, time of service, or 
standing: a body of seniors or senior fellows.— 
senior optime (see optime); senior service, the 
navy. [L. senior, -dris, comp, of senex, old.] 
senna, sen'a, n. a shrub (Cassia, of various species): 
its purrative dried leaflets.—senna tea_, an infu¬ 
sion of senna.—bladder senna, a papilionaceous 
shrub (Colutea) with similar properties. [Ar. 
sand.] 

sennachie. Same as seannachie. 
sernet, sen'll, (Shak.) n. a trumpet or woodwind 
announcement of a stage entrance (or exit) in 
state. [App. a form of signet.] 
sennight, sen'll, (arch.) n. a week, [seven, night.] 
sennit, sen'll, sinnet, sin'll, n. a flat braid of rope 
yarn. [Origin uncertain.] 

Senonian, si-nd'ni-an, (geol.) it. a Cretaceous stage 
answering to the English Upper Chalk.—Also 
adj. [L. Senonis, a tribe of central Gaul.] 

Sefior, se-nydr', -nydr', n. a gentleman: in address, 
sir: prefixed to a name, Mr:—fern, Seflora (se- 
nyd’ra, -nyd"), a lady: madam; as a title, Mrs. 
—It. Seflorita (sen-yd-re'la, -yd-), a young lady: 
Miss. [Sp.,—L. senior, older.] 

SenouBsi. See Senussi. 
sens, sens, adv. (Spens.) since, 
sense, sens, n. faculty of receiving sensation, 
general or particular: immediate consciousness; 
inward feeling; impression: opinion: mental 
attitude: discernment: understanding: appre¬ 
ciation: feeling for what is appropriate: dis¬ 
cerning feeling for things of some particular 
kind: (usu. in pi.) one’s right wits: soundness: 
of judgment: reasonableness; sensible or 
reasonable discourse: that which is reasonable: 


fSte,flr: mi, hdr (h»); mine; mile, fir; mate; mdSn.fidi; dhen (then) 


plain matto' of fact: the xealm of Mnsation and 
sensual appetite: a sense-organ (.Slftaft.): mean¬ 
ing: interpretation: purport: gist: direction 
(esp. in geom., after br. sens}. —<M(i- pertsinuig 
to a sense or senses.— v.t. to have a sensation, 
feeling, or appreciation of: to appreciate, grasp, 
comprehend: to become aware (that): of com¬ 
puters, to detect (e.g. a hole, constituting a 
symbol, in punched card or tapej.— n. sensation 
(wR-so'sAsn), awareness of a physical experience, 
without any element derived from previous 
experiences: awareness by the senses generally: 
an effect on the senses: power of sensing: an 
emotion or general feeling: a thrill: a state, or 
matter, of general excited interest in the public, 
audience, etc.: melodramatic quality or method: 
enough to taste, as of liquor (siang). — atfj. 
sens&'tionaL— ns. sensA'Iionalism, the doctrine 
that our ideas originate solely in sensation: a 
striving after wild excitement and melodramatic 
effects; sensjt'tionalist.— aeH. sensitionalist'ic.— 
adv. sens&'tionally.— ns. scnsa'tionism; sensi'- 
tiomst, sensa'tion-mongcr, a dealer in the sen¬ 
sational.— ad/s. sensed, endued with meaning; 
sense 'ful, significant: full of good sense: sense '- 
less, unconscious: deficient in good sense: mean¬ 
ingless.— adv. sense'lessly.— ns. sense'lessness; 
sensibil'ity, sensitiveness, sensitivity: capacity 
of feeling or emotion: readiness and delicacy of 
emotional response: sentimentality: (often in p/.) 
feelings that can be hurt.— adf. sen'sible, percep¬ 
tible by sense: perceptible: easily perceived: 
appreciable: having power of sensation: con¬ 
scious: sensitive: having sensibility (ohs.): easily 
affected: delicate: cognisant: aware: emotion¬ 
ally conscious: having or marked by good 
sense, judicious.— n. an object of sense: that 
which IS sensible.—n. sen'sibleness.— adv. sen'- 
sibly, in a sensible manner: to a sensible or 
perceptible degree: so far as the senses show.— 
adJ. sensile (.sen'sil), sentient: capable of affecting 
the senses.— n. and adj. sen'sing.— ns. sen'sism, 
sensationalism in philosophy; sen'sist; sensitisft'- 
tion, -Z-. — v.t. sen'sitise, -ize, render sensitive, 
or more sensitive, or sensitive in a high degree.— 
ad/, sen'sitised.— n. sen'sitiser.— ad/, sen'sitive, 
having power of sensation: feeling readily, acute¬ 
ly, oi painfully: capable of receiving stimuli: 
reacting to outside influence: ready and delicate 
in reaction: sensitised: susceptible to the action 
of light {p/iot.y. pertaining to, or deiiending on, 
sensation.— n. one who or that which is sensitive, 
or abnormally or excessively sensitive.— adv. 
sen'sitively.— ns. sen'sitiveness, senaitiv'ity, re¬ 
sponse to stimulation of the senses: heightened 
awareness of oneself and others within the con¬ 
text of personal and social relationships: 
abnormal responsiveness as to an allergen: 
degree of responsiveness to electric current, or 
radio waves, or to light: (of an instrument) 
readiness and delicacy in recording changes; 
sensitom'eter, an instrument for measuring sen¬ 
sitivity, as of photographic films; sen'sor, a device 
that detcas a change in a physical stimulus and 
turns it into a signal which can be measured or 
recorded, or which operates a control.— ad/. 
senso'rial, sensory.— ns. senso'rimn, the seat of 
sensation in the brain: the brain: the mind: the 
nervous system; sen'sory, the sensorium.— <tdj. 
of the sensorium: of sensation.— a^. sen'sual 
{-sa-9l, -shdb-il), of the senses, as distinct from 
the mind; not intellectual or spiritual: carnal: 
worldly: connected with gratification, esp. undue 
gratification of bodily sense: voluptuous: lewd. 
—ft. sensualisi'tion, -z-.— v.t. sen'suaUse, -ize, to 
make sensual: to debase by carnal gratification. 
— ns. seii’sualism, sensual indulgence: the 
doctrine that all our knowledge is derived 
originally from sensation: the regarding of the 
gratification of the senses as the highest end; 


sen'SBallat, one given to sensualism or sensual 
induiyence: a debauchee: a believer in the 
doctrme of sensualism.—odf. aensuaUst'ic.— n. 
■eBsoal'ity {Mi/t. sea'sualty), indulgence in 
sensual pleasures: lewdness.--^v. sen anally.-— 
ns. san'sualiMSB; sen'suisin (,phi/os.\ sensational¬ 
ism; sen'suist; sen'sum, sense-datum.— ad/. 
seit'suous, penning to sense (without implica¬ 
tion of lasciviousness or grossness): connected 
with sensible objects: easily affected by the 
medium of the senses. — adv. sen'Buously. —ft. 
sen'suousness.—sensa'lkm-raouger (see sensation- 
ist above); sensation novel, one dealing in 
violent effects and strained emotion; sense'- 
datum, what is received immediately through the 
stimulation of a sense-organ; sense'-organ, a 
structure specially adapted for the reception of 
stimuli, as eye, ear, nose; sense'-percep'tion, 
perception by the sense; sensible horizon, the 
visible horizon; sensible note, leading note; 
sensitive flame, a flame that rises or falls in 
response to sound; sensitive plant, a plant, esp. 
Mimosa pudlca, that shows more than usual 
irritability when touched or shaken, by move¬ 
ments of leaves, etc.—five senses, sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch; bring one to his senses, 
to make one recognise the facts: let one under¬ 
stand one must mend one's behaviour; common 
sense (see common); in a sense, in a sense other 
than the obvious one: in a way: after a fashion; 
in, out of, one’s senses, in or out of one's right 
wits, normal rational condition; make sense, to 
be understandable or sensible, rational; make 
sense of, to understand: to see the purpose in, 
or explanation of; sixth sense, an ability to 
pmceive what lies beyond the powers of the five 
senses. [L. sensus — stnlire, to feel.] 
sent, an earlier spelling {Spens., Siiak., Miit.) of 
scent, fi., v.t., end v.i., smell: sense, 
sent, sent, pa.t. and pa.p: of send, 
sentence, sen'tons, n. opinion: a judgment, 
decision: determination of punishment pro¬ 
nounced by a court or a judge: a maxim: a 
number of words making a complete grammati¬ 
cal structure, generally begun with a' capital 
letter and ended with a full-stop or its miuivalent: 
an assertion in logic or mathematics: sense, 
meaning, matter (obs.). —v.r. to pronounce 
judgment on: to condemn.— n. sen'tencer.— a^. 
sentential (-ten'sM). — adv. senten'tially.—a<tf. 
senten'tious, full of meaning: aphoristic, aboun¬ 
ding (often superaboundu^) in maxims.— adv. 
senten'tiously.— n. senten'tiousness.—Master of 
the Sentences, Peter Lombard (12th cent.), from 
his collection of opinions from Augustine, etc.; 
open sentence, a sentence which, having an un¬ 
defined variable is, as it stands, neither true nor 
false (mat/i.) [Fr.,—L. sententia — seniire, to 
feel.] 

sentient, sen't/t(y)»nt, ad/, conscious: capable of 
sensation: aware: re^onsive to stimulus.— n. 
that which is sentient: a sentient being or mind. 
— ns. sen'tience, sen'tiency. [L. sentiens, -entis, 
pr.p. of sentire, to feel.] 

sentiment, sen'tl~mant, n. a thought dir body of 
thought tinged with emotion: opinion: judg¬ 
ment: a thought expressed in words: a maxim: 
a thought or wish propounded to be ratified by 
drinking: emotion: feeling bound up with some 
object or ideal; regard to ideal considerations: 
sensibility, refined feelings: consciously worked- 
up or partly insincere feeling: sentimentality.— 
adj. sentimental (-men'r/), pertaining to, given to, 
characterised by, expressive of, sentiment: given 
to, indulging in, expressive of, sentimentality.— 
v.i. sentimen'taUse, -i», to behave sentimentally: 
to indulge in sentimentality.—-v.r. to make senti¬ 
mental: to treat sentimentally.— ns. sentinwn'- 
talism, sentimentality (-man-ra/'j-ri), disposition 
to wallow in sentiment: self-conscious working 
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up (rffeeUng: affertstion of fine fceUng: skqppi- 
iiMi: MBtiiiMu'taliBta one who nffecti. ■rnlri to 
woffc up, or luxurinta in sentiinent or fine feeling: 
one guided by mere sentiment: onewboiegarM 
sentunoit u more important than reason.—odv. 
naatimcu'taiiy. [L.L. sentimentum —L. sentire, 
to feel.l 

sentinel, sen'ti-td, n. one posted on guard, a sentry: 
guard.— atO- acting as a sentinel.—vJ. to watch 
over: to post as a sentinel: to furnish with 
sentinels.— v.i. to keep guard.—sentinel crab, a 
crab of the Indian Ocean with long eye-stalks. 
[Fr. sentinelle —It. sentlmHa, watch, sentinel.] 
sentry, sen'trl, n. a sentinel: a soldier on guard: 
watch, guard.—een'try-box, a box to shelter a 
sentry; sen'try>go, a sentry's beat or duty: a 
watch-tower (obs.). [Etymology obscure.] 
Senussi, seihSos'i, n. a member of a Moslem sect 
or confraternity, chiefly in M.E. Africa, founded 

S Sidi Mohammed ben Ali es-Senussi (d. 

60; named from the Semts Mountains):— pL 
Senussi.—Also Senoussi. 

senvy, sen'vl, (obr.) n. mustard (plant or seed). 

[O.Fr. senei'd—L. sinitpi —Gr. sinSpi, mustard.] 
sensa, sen'tsa, (mus.) prep, without. [U.] 
sepad, s»-pad', v.t. to suppose: to warrant. [A 
ghost-word; from J. M. Barrie’s mishearing of 
I'se ( -‘I sal) uphaud, I shall uphold.] 
sepal, sep’l, also sip’l, n. a member of a flower 
calyx.— avs. sep'aline (-in), sep'aloid, sep'alous. 
— n. sep'alfidy (Gr. eidos, form), transformation 
of other members into sepals. [Fr. sipak, 
invented by N. J. de Necker (1790) from Gr. 
skepi, cover.] 

separate, sep'e-rSi, v.t. to divide: to part: to 
sunder: to sever: to disconnect: to disunite: 
to remove: to isolate: to keep apart: to 
seclude: to set apart for a purpose: to shut off 
from cohabitation, esp. by judicial decree: to 
remove cream from by a separator.—v.i. to part: 
to withdraw: to secede; to come out of com¬ 
bination or contact; to become disunited.— adj. 
{sep'a-rlt, ‘rSI, sep'rtt) separated: divided: 
apart from another: distinct.—n. an off-print: 
(in pl.y two items of dress, e.g. blouse and skirt, 
worn together as an outfit.— n. separability 
i~»-bU'i-ti). —odf. sep'arable, that may be separa¬ 
ted or disjoined.— n. sep'araUeness.— advs. sep'- 
araUy; sep'arately.— m. sep'arateness; separft'- 
tion, act of separating or disjoining: state of 
being separate: disunion: chemical analysis: 
cessation of cohabiution by agreement or 
judicial decree, without a formal dissolution of 
the marriage tie; separi'tionist, one who favours 
separation, esp. political or ecclesiastical; 
sep'aratism (-a-fizm); sep'aratist, one who with¬ 
draws or advocates separation from an estab¬ 
lished church, federation, organisation, etc.: a 
dissenter: an Independent (b/sr.): (by Unionists) 
a H'<me Ruler: a believer in separate authorship 
of parts, esp. of the Homeric j^^ms.— adi- sep¬ 
arative (-a-l/v), tending to separate.— ns. sep'- 
aritor, one who, or that which, separates: a 
machine for separating cream from milk by 
whirling; separatory (sep'er-e-Ur-i), an instru¬ 
ment for separating.— adj. having the function of 
separating.— ns. sep'arfltrix, a separating line; 
■eparfl'tHiii, a separate off-prmt.—separate 
devekvoMBt, segregation of different racial 
groups, each supposed to progress in its own 
way; separate maintenance, a provision made by 
a husband for his separated wife; separation 
aHowance, government allowance to a servicc- 
man*^s wife and dependents. [L. separate, 
Stunt — si-, aside, pardre, to put.] 

Sephardim, se-JUr'dim, n.pl. the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews.— adj. SeiAar'dic. [Heb.] 
saphan, sef'en, n. a sting-ray. [Ar. setfdn, sha¬ 
green.] 

sepia, si'pis, n. a cuttlefish, esp. of Sepia or 
fAte, fir; mi, hit (her); mtne: miti 


kindred gpnus: cuttlefish ink: a pigment made 
fipom it, or an artificial imitation: its colour, a 
fine brown: asepiadr8wing.—adjf. of the colour 
of sepia: done in sepia.— ns. sC'piolito (Gr. llthos, 
stone), meersohaum; sC'piast, sipiaotaire' (Fr. 
sepiostali* —Gr. osteon, bone), sb'pium, cuttle- 
bone. [L.,—Gr. sept A, cuttlefish, sipion, cuttle- 
bone.] 

sepiment, sep’l-nant, n. a hedge, a fence. [L. 
saepimentum, a hedge.] 

sepoy, si'poi, n. an Indian soldier in European 
service {hist.): a soldier: a policeman. [Urdu 
and Pers. slpdhi, horseman.] 
s^nniku, sep-6d’kd&, n. hara-kiri. [Jap.] 
s^w, seps, n. a very venomous snake known to the 
Greeks: (pap.) a genus of almost legless skinks. 
[Gr. sips.) 

sepsis, sep’sls, n. putrefaction: invasion by patho¬ 
genic bacteria. [Gr. sipsls, putrefaction.] 
sept, sept, n. orig. in Ireland, a division of a tribe. 
— ad}, sept'al. [Prob. for sect, influenced by L. 
saeptum’, see next.] 

sept, sept, n. an enclosure: a fence.— n.pl. sept'a 
(see septum below).— ad/s. sept'al, partitional; 
growing in hedges; septi'rian.— n. septb'rium, a 
nodule with a network of mineral-filled cracks;— 
pi. septg'ria.— ad}, sept'ate, partitioned.— n. 
septft'tion, division by partitions.— adis. septic!'- 
dal (L. caederCf to cut), with splitting of septa, 
as when a fruit dehisces by separation of the 
carpels; septif'erous, having partitions; sept'- 
iform, in the form of a partition; septif'ragai 
(root of h.Jrangere, to break), with separation of 
the outer walls of the carpels from the septa.— 
n. sept'um ((no/.), a partition:— pi. sept'a. [L. 
saeptum (used in pi.), a fence, enclosure— saepire, 
to fence.) 

sept-, septi-, septcm-, in composition, seven.—a<(/. 
septemfid (sep’tam-fid', root of L. findire, to 
clrave), seven-clefl.— n. septemvir (sep~tem'vir; 
L. v/r, man), one of a board of seven:— pi. 
septeni'virU -virs.— n. scptem'virate, the office of 
a,septemvir: a board of septemviri; a group of 
seven men.— adi. septilateral (sep~ti-lat’»r~»l: L. 
latus, lateris, a side), seven-sided.— n. septiliion 
(sep-til’yan; modell^ on million), the seventh 
power of a million: the eighth power of a 
thousand (U.S.). [L. septem.] 

September, S9p~, .xep-tem'bar, n. ninth, earlier 
seventh, month of the year.— adj. Septem'berish. 
— ns. S^tembriser (sep'tam-bri-xar), a Septem- 
brist: a partridge-shooter; Septem'brist, a 
participator in the September massacres in Paris, 
2nd to 7th Sept. 1792. [L. September, -bris.] 
septenarius, sep-ti-nd'ri-as, n. a seven-foot verse, 
esp. a trochaic tetrameter catalectic.— adi. sep¬ 
tenary (sep-ti'na-ri, or sep'ta-ra-rl), numbering 
or based on seven.—n. a seven, set of seven (esp. 
years): a septenarius. [L. zep/endr/us, of seven.] 
septennium, sep^ten'lsm, n. seven years:— pi. 
septenn'ia.—#i. septenn'ate, a period of seven 
years.— adj. septenn'ial.— adv. septenn'ially.— 
Septennial Act, a statute of 1716, in force till 
1911, limiting the duration of a parliament to 
seven years. [L. septennis — annus, a year.] 
aeptentrion, sep-ten’tri-en, (Shak.) n. the north:— 
pi. septen'trions, septentrid'nes, the seven stars of 
the Plough: the Great Bear.— adls. septen'trion 
Milt.), -al, northern.— adv. septen'trioiially. 
L. septentridnis, i.e. septem tridnes, the seven 
plough-oxen.] 
septet, septette, eeptett, sep-tet', n. a composition 
for seven p^ormers: a set of seven (esp. 
musicians). [Ger. septett —L. septem.] 
sept-foil, set'foil, n. tormentil: a figure divided by 
seven cusps. [Fr. sept, seven, O.Fr. foil —L. 
folium, a leaf.] 

septic, sep'tlk, ai0. putrefactive.— n, septicaemia 
(sep-thse'ml~»i Or. halma, blood), presence of 
pathogenic b^eria in the blood.— adv. sep'- 
!,J8r; mate: mAdn,fibt; dken (then) 
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ticalijr.— n. septichy {-tls'l-tl ).—septic teak, a 
tank in which sewage is decompose by anaero* 
bic bacteria. [Gr. septikos — sipein, to putrefy.] 
septimal, sep'ti-ml, a^. relating to, based on, 
seven.— ns. Septime (sep'tim), the seventh posi* 
tion in fencing: sep'timole i-mdl), a ^oup of 
seven notes to be played in the time of four or 
six. (L. Septimus., seventh— septem, seven.] 
Bcptleva, sei'ia-vd, n. in basset, seven times as 
much added to the first stake. [Fr. sept-el-ie-va, 
seven and the first suke.] 
septuagenarian, sep-tu-9-Ji-na'rMn, n. a person 
seventy years old, or between seventy and 
eighty.— adj. of that age.— adJ. septuagenary 
irs-Je'nsr-i, -a/in-ar-i), consisting of or relating 
to seventy.— n. one seventy years old. j[L. septuu- 
gen&rius — septuagini, seventy each.] 
Septuagesima, sep-tS-^Jes'i-ms, n. the third 
Sunday before Lent (also Septuagesima Sunday) 
—apparently in continuation of the sequence 
Quadragesima, Quinquagesima, etc. [L. septud- 
gisimus, -a, -urn, seventieth.] 

Septuagint, sep'tu-i-jint, n. the Greek Old Testa¬ 
ment, traditionally attributed to 72 translators at 
Alexandria in the 3rd century B.c.—usually 
expressed by LXX.— adj. S jptuagin'tal. [L. 
septudginta — septem, seven.] 
septum. See sept (2). 

septuor, sep'tu-or, n. a septette. [Fr.,—^L. septem, 
after quatuor.] _ 

septuple, sep'tO-pi, also -tdb, -too', adt- seven¬ 
fold.— v.t. to multiply sevenfold.—n. sep'tuplet.a 
septimole: one of seven at a birth. [L.L. septu- 
plus —L. septem, seven; cf. quadruple.] 
sepulchre, sep'al-kor, n, a tomb: a recess, usually 
in the north chancel wall, or a structure placed 
in it, to receive the reserved sacrament and the 
crucifix from Maundy Thursday or Good Friday 
till Easter (Easter sepulchre): burial.— v.t. (for¬ 
merly sometimes sl-pul'kor) to entomb: to en¬ 
close as a tomb.— adfs. sepulchral (si-pul’kral), 
of, of the nature of, a sepulchre: funeral: as if 
of or from a sepulchre: funereal, gloomy, dis¬ 
mal: hollow-toned; sepul'chrous (jrare), sepul'- 
tural.— n. sep'ulture, burial: a tomb or burial- 
place.— v.t. to entomb.—whited sepulchre (sec 
white). [L. sepulcrum, sepultHra — sepelire, sep- 
ultum, to bury.] 

sequacious, st-kwd'shas, adf. ready to follow a 
leader or authority: compliant: pliant: obser¬ 
ving logical sequence or consistence: in long- 
drawn-out sequence or train.— ns. sequi'eious- 
ness, sequacity {si-kwas'i-ti). [L. sequax, sequ&cis 
— sequi, to follow.] 

sequel, se'kwal, n. that which follows: followers 
{obs.): successors (o/>r.): consequences: up¬ 
shot: a resumption of a story already complete 
in itself: sequence {Shak.): an allowance to mill 
servants in thirlage {Scots law).—n. sequela 
(si-kwe'U), morbid aifection following a disease: 
often in pi. scque'lae (-/c). [L. sequela — sequi, to 
follow.] 

sequence, si'kwans, it. a state or fact of being 
sequent or consequent: succession: order of 
succession: a series of things following in order: 
a set of three or more cards consecutive in value: 
that which follows: consequence: successive 
repetition in higher or lower parts of the scale or 
in higher or lower keys (mus.): in cinemato¬ 
graphy, a division of a film: in liturgies, a hymn 
in rhythmical prose, sung after the gradual and 
before the gospel.— adj. si'quent, following: 
consequent: successive: consecutive.— r. a 
follower {Shak.): that which follows.— adj. 
sequential (si-kwen'shl). — n. sequentiality {-shi- 
al'i-ti). — adv. scquen'tially.—sequence of tenses, 
the relation of tense in subordinate clauses to 
that in the principal. [L. sequins, -entis, pr.p. of 
sequi, to follow.] 

sequester, si-kwes't»r, v.t. to set aside: to seclude: 


tosetapart: toconfiscate: to removeftomone’s 
possession until a dispute can be settled, creditors 
satisfied, or the like: to hold the income of for 
the benefit of the next incumbent: to sequester 
the estate or benefice of: to remove or render in- 
ettective (a metal ion) by adding a reagent that 
forms a complex with it (e.g. as a means of pre¬ 
venting or getting rid of precipitation in water). 
—v.i. Kobs.) to seclude oneself.— n. (sek'wes-tat'. 
Shako seclusion.— adJ. seques'tere^ retired, 
secluded.—v.(. sequestrate (rc/i', sek', or si- 
kwes'), to sequester: to make bankrupt.— ns. 
sequesnk'tion (sek-, sek-), act of sequestering: 
bankruptcy (Scots law)’, seq'uestrfttor. [L.L. 
sequestrdre, -atom —L. sequester, a depositary— 
secus, apart.] 

sequin, se'kwin, n. an old Italian gold coin worth 
about 46p.: a spangle. [Fr.,—It. zecchino — 
zecca, the mint; of Ar. origin.] 

Sequoia, si-kwoi'a, n, a genus of gigantic conifers, 
the Californian big tree or mammoth tree and 
the redwood—someumes called Wellingtonia. 
[After the Cherokee Indian scholar Sequoiah.] 
skrac, sd-rak’, s&'rak, n. one of the cuboidat or 
pillar-like masses into which a glacier breaks on 
a steep incline. [Swiss Fr., originally a kind of 
cheese.] 

seragoli, ss-, se-rd’li-6, -lyo, n. women’s quarters 
in a Mohammedan house or palace: a harem: a 
collection of wives or concubines: an enclosure: 
a Turkish palace, esp. that of the sultans at 
Constantinople. [It. serraglio —L. sera, a door- 
bar, confused with Turk, saray, serai, a palace.] 
serai, se-ra'i, n. a khan, caravanserai: erron., a 
seraglio, harem. [Turk. (orig. Pers.) saray, 
serai.] 

serail, se-rai', n. seraglio. [Fr. seraiL] 
serang, se-rang', n. a lascar boatswain. [Pers. 
sarhang, a commander.] 

serape, se-rd'pd, n. a Mexican riding-blanket. [Sp. 
sarape.] 

seraiA, ser'af, n. a six-winged celestial being (Isa. 
vi): an angel of the highest of the nine orders: 
a person of angelic character or mien:— ph 
ser^apks, ser'apbim, formerly also ser'aphia, 
ser'aphins, ser'aphims, the plurals in -im and -in 
also occurring as obs. sing. — ai^s. seraphic (-af), 
-al.— adv. seraph'icoUy.— n. ser'apbine (-in), a 
keyboard reed instrument, precursor of the har¬ 
monium.—Seraphic Doctor, St Bona venture: 
St Teresa; Sera^c Father, St Francis; Seraphic 
Order, the Franciscans. [Heb. SerSphim (pi.).] 
Serapis, Sarapis, s»-, se-rd'pis, n. a god of the 
Greeks of Egypt, identified with Apis and Osiris. 
— n. Serapeum (ser-a-pi’am), a temple of 
Serapis.— adJ. Ser-, Sarapic (-ap'ik). [Gr. 
Sardis, later (also L.) Serapis.] 
seraskier, ser-as-ker’, n. a Turkish commander-in¬ 
chief or war minister.— n. seraskier'ate, the 
office of seraskier. [Turk. pron. of Pers. 
ser'asker — sef, head, Ar, ‘asker, army.] 

Serb, surb, Serbian, sur'bi-an, ns. a native or citizen 
of Serbia (formerly a kingdom, now a republic of 
Y ugoslavia): a member of the people principally 
inhabiting Serbia: the South Slav language of 
Serbia.— ad/, of Serbia, its people, or their 
language.— ns. and ad/s. Scrbo-Cro'at, Serbo- 
Croa'tian. [Serb. Srb.] 

Serbonian, sar-bd'ni-an, adj- like Sirbonis, Serbonis, 
a now dry lake in the N.E. corner of Egypt. 
’Where armies whole have sunk* (Paradise JLosi, 
11, S94). 

serdab, sar-ddb', n, an underground chamber: a 
secret chamber in an Egyptian tomb. [Pers. sard, 
cold, db, water.] 
sere. See sear (1 and 2), cere, 
sere, sir, (idts.) n, a claw. [O.Fr. serre — serrer, to 
hold.] 

sere, sir, n. a series of plant communities following 
each otbet.— ad/. ser'al.—serai communitv, a 
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plant community which is not stabilised but 
represents a stage in a succession. [L. serlis, 
series.] 

serein, »-rc', n. fine rain from a cloudless sky. 

[Fr.,—L. serum, evening, sirus, late.] 
serenade, ser-i-nad', n. a composition like a 
symphony, usually slighter and in more move¬ 
ments: a performance in the open air by night, 
csp. at a lady's window: a piece suitable for such 
performance.— v.t. to entertain with a serenade. 
— v.i. to. perform a serenade.— ns. serenft'der; 
serenata {-i~na‘ta), a (symphonic) serenade: a 
pastoral cantata; ser'enate (Milt.), a serenade. 
[Fr. serenade, and It. serenata —L. serenus, 
bright clear sky; meaning influenced by L. seru.%, 
late.) 

serendipity, sersn-dip'Hi, n. the faculty of making 
happy chance finds. [Serendip, a former name 
for Ceylon. Horace Walpole coined the word 
(1754) from the title of the fairy-tale ‘The Three 
Prints of Serendip’, whose heroes ‘were always 
making discoveries, by accidents and sagacity, of 
things they were not in quest of’.] 
senae, is-ren', adj. calm: unclouded: unruffled: 
an adjunct to the titles of some princes (trans¬ 
lating Gcr. Durchlaucht). —n. calm brightness: 
serenity: serene .sky or sea: pure air.— v.t. to 
tranquillise: to clear.— adv. sereneiy, calmly, 
coolly.— ns. serSne'ness; serenity (-r«i'/-//).—all 
serene (slang), everything as it should be: all 
right; drop serene (Milt.), amaurosis. [L. 
serenus, clear.] 

serene, ser'en, sf~rin', (oAs.) n. a supposedly un¬ 
wholesome night-dew: serein, [serein.] 
serf, surf, n. a person in modified slavery, esp. one 
attached to the soil: a villein:— pi. serfs.— ns. 
serfage, serfdom, serfhood, serf ship.— adj. 
serfish. (Fr.,— L. servus, a slave.] 
serge, surj, n. a strong twilled fabric, now usually 
of worsted.—od/. of serge. [Fr.,—L. serica, 
silk; see Seric.] 

sergeant, serjeant, sdr'Jent, n. orig. a servant: an 
officer who made arrests (obs.): (usu. with g) a 
non-commissioned officer next above a corporal: 
(with g) an officer of police: (usu. with g) alone 
or as a prefix, designating certain officials: (with 
J) formerly, a barrister of highest rank (in full 
serjeant-at-law).— ns. 8er'gean(tKy> ser'jean(t)cy, 
office or rank of sergeant, serjeant; ser'geant- 
ship, ser'ieantship; ser'jeantry, serjeanty; scr'- 
jea ity, a condition of tenure by service in person 
to the king (grand serjeanty) or rendering some 
small object (petty serjeanty).—ser'gcant- (or 
ser'jcant-) at-arms, an officer of a legislative body 
or the Court of Chancery, for making arrests, 
etc.; scr'geant-drumm'cr, drum-major; ser'- 
geant-fish, a fish with stripes, esp. the cobia 
(Rhachicentron) of S.E. U.S., akin lo the 
mackerels; ser’geant-m&'jor, formerly, an officer 
of rank varying from major to major-general: 
now, the highest non-commissioned officer 
(regimental sergeant-major, a k^arrant officer on 
the staff of a battalion, regiment, etc.).— 
Common Serjeant, in London, an assistant to the 
Recorder. [Fr. sergent —L. serviens, -entis, pr.p. 
of servire, to serve.] 
serial. See series, 
seriate. See series, 
seriatim. Sec series. 

Seric, ser’ik, a4l. Chinese: (without cap.) silken. 
— a^. sericeous (se-rish’as), silky: covered with 
soft silky appressed hairs: with silky sheen.— ns. 
aericin (ser'i-sin), the gelatinous substance of silk; 
ser'icite, a silky soapy potash mica.— at(l. 
sericitic (-sit'ik). — ns, sericitisft'tion, -izS'tion, 
conversion (esp. of orthoclase) into sericite; 
scr'iculture, silkworm breeding—also sericicul- 
ture (ser'l’Sl-kul-chjr) ; Ber(ic)icul'turist.—nr. ser'i- 
grapb, a print made by silk-screen process; 
serig'rapher.— a^. serigr^'ic.— n. serig'raphy. 


[Gr. serlkos — Sir, a Chinee, a -silkworm (pi. 
Siris).] 

sericon, ser'i-kon, n. conjectured to be a red (or 
black) tincture in alchemy, 
seriema, ser-l-e'ms, n. the crested screamer. 
[Tupl.] 

series, si'rez, -is, rarely si’ri-ix, n, a set of things 
in line or in succession, or so thought of: a set of 
things having something in common, esp. of 
books in similar form issued by the same house: 
a set of things differing progressively: a succes¬ 
sion of quantities each derivable from its pre¬ 
decessor according to a law: a taxonomic group 
(of various rank): a geological formation: 
succession: sequence: linear or end-to-end 
arrangement: in music, a set of notes in a parti¬ 
cular order, taken, instead of a traditional scale, 
as the basis of a composition—the twelve note 
row of twelve tone music is an example:— pi. 
se'riea.—atO- se'rial, forming a series: in series: 
in a row: in instalments: of publication in 
instalments: using series as the basis of compo¬ 
sition (mus.): of supernumerary buds, one 
above another.— n. a publication, csp. a story, 
in instalments; a motion picture, television 
or radio play appearing in instalments.—v.r. 
Bc'rialisc, -ize, to arrange in scries: to publish 
serially.— ns. serialisa'tion. publication in instal¬ 
ments: the use of notes and or other elements of 
music in regular patterns; se'rialism, serial tech¬ 
nique, or use of it (mus.)\ se'rialist, a writer of 
serials, or of serial music; scriality (-o/'i-ti).— 
adv. sc'rially.— adj. sc'riate, in rows.— advs. 
sc'riatcly; seria'tim. one after another.—serial 
technique, the technique of music based on 
.series; serial time, time regarded as an infinite 
regression of successive times each needed for 
the descripton of its predecessor (J. W. Dunne, 
1875-1949).—arithmetical series, a scries pro¬ 
gressing by constant difference; geometrical 
series, a series progressing by constant ratio. 
[L. series— serire, sertuni, to join.] 
serif, ser’if, n. the short cross-line at the end of a 
stroke in a letter.—Also seriph and ceriph. 
[Origin obscure; poss. Du. schreef, stroke.] 
serigraph, serigrapher, etc. Sec under Scric. 
serin, ser'in, n. a smaller species of canary.— n. 
serinette', a small barrel-organ for training song¬ 
birds. [Fr., canary.] 

seringa, se-ring’ga, n. a Brazilian rubber-tree 
(Hevea): mock-orange (Philadelphus). [Port.; 
sec syrings.] 

serious, se'ri-as, adj. grave: staid; earnest; dis¬ 
inclined to lightness: in earnest; not to be 
taken lightly: approaching the critical or 
dangerous: concerned with weighty matters: 
professedly religious.— adjs.. se'riocont'ic, -al, 
partly serious and partly comic.— adv. se'riously. 
— n. sc'riousness. [L.L. seriosus — L. serUis.) 
seriph. See serif, 
serjeant. Sec sergeant, 
serk. See sack. 

serkali, ser-kdl'e, n. the Government: white rulers. 
[Swahili.] 

sermon, sur'mm, n. a discourse, csp. one delivered, 
or intended to be delivered, from the pulpit, on 
a Biblical text: a harangue.— v.t. and v.i, to 
preach: to discourse.— ns. sermoncer', ser'- 
moner (both rare), a preacher: a sermoniser; 
sermonet(te)', a little sermon.— a^s. sermonic 
(•mon'ik), -al.— n. scr'moning.— v.i. ser'monise, 
-ize, to compose sermons; to preach.— v.t. to 
preach to.— n, sermonis'er.— a^. scr'monish. [L. 
sermd, sermonis — serire, to join.] 
sero-, si'r6~, in composition, serum, 
serologist, etc. See serum, 
seron, seroon, si-rdn’, -ran', -roan', n. a crate or 
hamper: a bale wrapped in hide. [Sp. serdn.J 
serosa, sl-rd'zs, (tool.) n. the chorion: the serous 
membrane (see serum):— pi. serd'sas, -sae (-r#). 
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[Modern L.; fem. of atrSau—serum (see [Fn serrer or its p«,p. serri—i,. sera, ^m r. lecfc.] 
•enmi}*] Mmdetti etc- See ieriiu 

■eronne, ser'H-tin, -tin, n. a tmall reddish bat— Sertidaiia. a&r~tMa'rl^, a. a eomm ^n y »riH« of 
late, in occurrencet development flowedng, bydroide tirith double row cd'sessile t^tbo&aeae. 
etc.— attl. serotinous (sl-r<tf'tnas). [L. sirdllmis —n. and tuO. awtnift'rian. [JL. serla, gariandf.) 
— sfrus, late.] aeruewe (Le. sarvewe), Spenserian spellixia ot 

setous, etc. i$ro serum. snrview. 

serowi ser'dt n. a Himalayan goat>antelope. serum, si'ram, n. a watery liquid, esp. that wbidi 
(Lepcha (Tibeto>Burtnan language) sa~ro.} separates from coagulating blood: blood 

serp^, sAr'paia, n. formerly, any reptiie or containing antibomes, taken from an auttnoi 
creeping thing, esp. if venomous: now, a snake: that has been inoculated with bacteria or their 
a person treaclferous or malicious: an obsolete toxins, used to immunise persons or animals: 
crooked bass wind instrument of wood covered watery part of a plant Sukt:— pi, sdr'ums, str'a, 
With leather: a twisting firework: icap.) a —serological.— adv. sert^'ically.— as. 
northern constellation.— adi- serpentlike: ser- serorogist; serorogy, the study of serums 
pent's.—v.i.towind.—ad/s. serpentiform (•peer'), and their properties; seros'ity; strother'wy, 
snake-shaped: eer'pentine (-rin), snakeiike: treatment or prevention of disease by ipjecriag 
winding: tortuous. —a. a winding uack: an old ■ blood-serum containing the appropriate anti¬ 
kind of cannon: a soft, usually green mineral, bodies.— atH- s^'rous, pertaining to, like, of the 
a hydrated magnesium silicate, occurring in nature of, serum.—sermu membrane, a thin 
winding veins and in masses, formed by altera- membrane, moist with serum, lining a cavity and 
tion of olivine, etc.: a rock (in fUll serpentine- enveloping the viscera within, e.g. the perlcar- 
rock), commonly an alteredperidotite, composed dium, the peritoneum; sfic'um-ttwr'apy, sero- 
mainly of the mineral serpentine.— v.t, and v-i. therapy. [L. sirum, whey.] 
to wind:_ to insinuate.— adv. ser'pentineiy.— adi, scrva), s&r’vl, n. a large, long-legged, short-tailed 
serpentinic (-tin'ik). —n. and aty. ser'pentining.— African cat or tiger-cat. [Port, ilobo) cerval, lit. 
adv. serpenti'ningly.— n. serpentinisa'tion, -z- deer-wolf, transferred from another animal j 
(-rin-iz).—v.r. ser'pentinise, -ize, to convert into servant, aur'vant, n. one who is hir^ to perform 
serpentine.— v.i. to wind.— adi. serpenti'nous, of service, especially personal or domestic service 

serpentine: winding.— v.i. ser'pentise, -im, to of a menial kind, or farm labour, for another or 

wind.— v.t. to make to wind.— aefi. and adv. others: one who is in the service of the state, 

ser'pmitiike.—n. ser'pentry, serpents collectively, the public, a company, or other body: one who 

—ser'pent-eater, the secretary-bird: the mark- serves: a ministrant: formerly, a man conven- 

hor; ser'pent-god, -goddess, a deity In the form tionally accepted a lady (called his mistress) 

of a snake: a deified snake; serpentine verse, a as binding himself to devoted attendance: in 

line that begins and ends with the same word formal eputtolary use, formerly in greeting and 

(from the figure of a snake with its tail in its leave-taking, now sometimes in colloquial 

mouth, common as a symbol of eternity); jocularity, applied in seeming humility to oite- 

ser'pent-liz'ard, the lizard Seps; ser'pent-star, a self: a slave: {in pi.) formerly a designation 

brittle star; ser'pent-stone, an ammonite: a conceded by a great personage to a company of 

snake-stone; ser'pent-wor'ship.—the old serpent, actors, to evade legal difiiculties.— v.t. to subject. 

Satan. [L. serpens, -entis, pr.p. of serpire, to — adj. ser'vantless.— ns. ser'vaatry, servants 

creep; cf. Gr. herpein.) collectively: ser'vantship, position or relation of 

serpigo, sar-pi'go, n. {Shak. sapego, or suppeago) a servant.—ser'vant-girl, ser'vant-lass, ser'vant- 

any spreading skin disease.— adi. serpiginous maid, a female domestic servant; ser'vant-maa, 

{'PU% [L.L. serpigo —L. serpire, to creep.] a male servant; servants’ hall, a servants’ dining- 

serpa^ sur'pPda, n. a polychaete worm (i^rpula and sitting-room.—civil servant, one in the civil 

or kindred genus) with twisted calcareous tube: service (see civU). [Fr., pr.p. of servlr —L. 

— pi. ser'pulae {-le). —n. ser'pulite, a fossil re- servire, to serve.] 

sembling a worm-tube. [L., a snake— serpire, serve, stirv, v.t. to be a servant to: to be in the 
to creep.] service of: to worship (o6z.): to work for: to 

serr, serre. See serried. render service to: to perform service for or 

serra, ser'a, n. a saw: anything sawlike (L.): a under: to perform the duties or do the work 

mountain-range {Fort.): — pi. serr'ae (-e; L.); connected with: of a male animal, to cover: to 
serr'as (Fort.).— as. serradill'a, serradell'a (For/.), attend as assistant: to be of use to or for: to 
bird’s-foot (Ornithopus); serr'an, a fish of the avail: to suffice for: to satisfy: to further: 
genus Serranus, or its family; Serranus {sa- to minister to: toattend to the r^uirements of: 
ra'nas), the typical genus of Serranidae {-ran’i- to supply: to furnish with materials: to help to 
dd), the sea-perch family, akin to the perches.— food, etc.: to send or bring to table: to deal: to 
ns. and adis. serranid {ser'an-td); serr'anoid.— a. put into action, br^ to bear {Spans.): to put 

Serrasal'mo (L. salmS, salmon), the piranha into play by striking {tennis, etc.): to treat, 

genus of fishes.— adis. serr'Ate, serril'ted, behave towards: to be opportune to: to con- 

notched like a saw: with sharp forward- form one’s conduct to: to undergo, work out, 

pointing teeth (hot.).— v.t. to notch.— a. serri'- go through: to bind (rope, etc.) with cord, etc.: 

tion, saw-edged condition: (usu. in p/.) a sawlike to deliver or present formally, or give elfect to 

tooth.— adis. serratiros'tral (L. rostrum, beak), (/aw): to declare (heir; Scots law). —v./. to be a 

saw-billed; serratuiate {sar-at'u-lat), minutely servant: to be in service or servitude: to tender 
serrate.— ns. senrature {ser'a-char), serration; service: to be a member, or take part in the 
serrft'tus, one of several muscles of the thorax.— activities, of an armed force: to perform 
adis^ serricorn {ser'i L. cornU, horn), having functions: to wait at table: to attend to custo- 
aerrate antennae; aerr'ulate, -d, finely serrate.— mers: to act as server: to answer a purpose, be 
A. semiU'tion. [L. and Port, (from L.) serra, a of use, do: to be -opportune or favourable: to 
saw.] suffice.— a. servke of a ball.— ns. ser'ver, one 

serrate(d), etc., serricorn. See smra. * who serves, esp. at meals, mass, or tennis: a 

Boiiied, zer'ld, afl^. close-set.—v./. serr,serre (rdr), salver: a fork, spoon, or other instrument for 

to press close: to close the ranks of.—n. distributing or helping at table; Barv'ety,aroom 

aeneflle, serafile {ser'a-fil‘, see file), a file of or rooms adjoini^ a diningroom, from whi^ 

offleos or men detailed to ride in rear of the rear meals and liquors are served and in which utensils 

rank of a squadron when in line: a soldier so are kept.—o. and a4/. serv'lng.— serr'ing- 

detailed. — v./. and v.l. aarr'y, to close togriher. maO'et, a mallet with grooved head used m 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: r/'s-Aimr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
T.C.D.—40 
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Mstving ropes; setv'ing-iiuui (orcA,), A man¬ 
servant.—senre as, to act as; to take the place 
of; serve one a trick, to play a trick on one; 
serve one ri|^, to be no more than one deserves; 
serve one's time, to pass through an apprentice¬ 
ship or a term of office; serve out, to deal or dis¬ 
tribute: to punish: to retaliate on; serve the (or 
one's! turn, 'to suffice for one’s immediate pur¬ 
pose or need; serve time, to undergo a term of 
imprisonment, etc.; serve up, to bring to table. 
(Fr. servir-T-l,. seryire, to serve.] 

Servian (oAs.). Same as Serbian. 

Servian, sHr'vl-an, aid. of Servlus Tullius, legen¬ 
dary king of Rome. 

serviM, sir'vis, n. condition or occupation of a 
servant or of one who serves: work: act or 
mode of serving: employ: employment as a 
soldier, sailor, or airman, or in any public 
organisation or department: the personnel so 
employed: the force, organisation, or body 
employing it (in pi. usu. the fighting forces): 
that which is required of its members: that 
which is required of a feudid tenant: perfor¬ 
mance of a duty or function: actual participa¬ 
tion in warfare: a warlike operation; a perfor¬ 
mance of religious worship: a liturgical form or 
office or a musical setting of it: a good turn, 
good offices, benefit to another: duty or homage 
ceremonially ofTered, as in health-drinking, 
correspondence, or greeting: use: hard usage: 
availability: disposal: supply, as of water, rail¬ 
way-trains: expraiting: waiting at table; that 
which is served, a course: order of dishes: a 
set, as of dishes for a particular meal: supple¬ 
mentary activities for the advantage of custo¬ 
mers: cost of interest and sinking-fund charges: 
cord or other material for serving a rope.— adj. 
of the army, navy, or air force: (sometimes in 
pi.) of the army, navy and air force collectively: 
for the use of servants: of industry, etc., pro¬ 
viding services rather than manufactured pro¬ 
ducts.—v.r. to provide or perform service for 
(e.g. motor-cars).— ns. serviceabirity, ser'vice- 
abieneBB.— adj. ser'viceable, able or willing to 
serve: advantageous: useful: capable of 
rendering long service, durable.— adv. ser'vice- 
ably.— ad}, ser'vtceless.—ser'vke-book, a book of 
forms of religious service; a prayer-book; 
ser'vice-court, in lawn-tennis, the area outside of 
which a served ball must not fall; ser'vice-flat, a 
flat in which domestic service is provided, its 
cost being included in rent; service hatch, one 
connect^ dining room to kitchen, etc., through 
which dishes, etc., may be passed; ser'vice-line, 
the boundary of the service-court, 21 feet from 
the net; ser'viceman, a member of a fighting 
service; ser'vice-pipe, -wire, a branch from a 
main to a building; ser'vice-res'ervoir, a reser¬ 
voir for supplying water to a particular area; ser¬ 
vice road, a minor road parallel to a main road 
and serving local traffic withopt obstructing the 
main road; ser'vice-toom, a room in a club or 
hotel where visitors' requirements are attended 
to; service station, an establishment providing 
general services for motorists.—active service, 
service of a soldier, etc., in the field (widely 
interpreted by the authorities); at your service, 
at your disposal: also a mere phrase of civility; 
civil service (see civil); have seat service, to have 
fou^t in war: to have been put to long or hard 
use. [Fr.,-^L. servttlum.) 
service, s&r’yis, n. a tree (Pyrus domestica) very 
like the rowan.—ser'vice-berry, its pear-shaped 
tndtf sbadbush or its fruit (C/.5.); ser'vice-tree. 
—wdlil service, a tree of the same gmus {P. torml~ 
tubs) with sbarp-lobed leaves. lO.E. syrfe-A^. 
sorbus.] 

asr ilsnl. sflr'vi^ii/, ad}, subordinate: subject to a 
aec^tode or easement. [L. servlens, -entis, pr.p. 
‘ of servirt, to serve.] 


serviette, sdr-W-e/', (in older Scottish use and now 
general, but not the preferred turn) n. a table- 
napkin. [Fr.] 

aervde, sAr'vil, adU. pertaining to slaves or servants: 
slavitii: meanly submissive: cringing: con¬ 
trolled, subject; slavishly of uiuntelligently 
imiutive: expressing mere grammatical rela¬ 
tions.—n. a servile person.— adv. ser'vilely.— ifs. 
ser'viliBm (rvit^lzm}, systematic or habitual 
servility: servile spirit: a system based on 
slavery or advocacy of it; servility (-v//’r-r/), 
servitude; slavishness of manner or spirit: 
slavish deference. {L. servills — servus, a slave.] 
Senrite, sur'vit, n. a member of the mendicant 
order of Servants of the Virgin, founded at 
Florence in 1233. 

servitor, sur'vl-tar, n. one who serves: a servant: 
a man-servant: one who serves in war (oAr.): an 
assistant, apprentice, lawyer’s clerk, assistant 
schoolmaster, or the like (.Scot., oAs.); a fol¬ 
lower or adherent: formerly, in Oxford, an 
undergraduate partly supported by the college, 
his duty to wait on the fellows and gentlemen 
commoners at table: in Edinburgh, a classroom 
janitor:—Jbffi. ser'vitress.— at^. servito'rial.— n. 
ser'vitorship. [L.L. servitor, -dris —L. servire, to 
serve.] 

servitude, sdr'vi-tSd, n. a state of being a slave or 
(now rare) servant: slavery: subjection: com¬ 
pulsory labour: subjection to irksopie condi¬ 
tions: a burden on property obliging the owner 
to allow another person or thing an easement. 
[L. servitado.) 

servo, s&r'vd, ad}- of a system in which the main 
mechanism is set in operation by a subsidiary 
mechanism and is able to develop a force 
greater than the force communicated to it. 
—ser'vo-control', a reinforcing mechanism for 
the pilot’s effort, usu. small auxiliary aerofoil; 
ser'vo-mech'anism, a closed-cycle control system 
in which a small input power controls a larger 
output power in a strictly proportionate manner; 
ser'vo-mo'tor, a motor using a servo-mechanism. 
[L. servus, a servant, slave.] 
servus servorum Dei, sur'vas sur-vd’ram, -vo'ram, 
ai'i, ser'vdbs, 'wdbs, ser-vd'rddm, -wo', de'e, 
(L.) a servant of the servants of God (a title 
adopted by the popes). 

sesame, ses'a-mi, n. a plant (Sesamum indicum) 
of the Pedaliaceae, yielding gingili-oil.— ad}. 
ses'amoid, shaped like a sesame wed.— n. a small 
rounded bone in the substance of a tendon.— 
ses'ame-grass, zama grass.—open sesame (see 
open). [Gr. sistmi, a dish of sesame (Gr. 
sesomon).] 

Seseli, ses^a-li, n. a genus of the Umbelliferae. 
[Gr. seseli, a name for several umbellifers of this 
and other genera.] 

sesqui-, ses'kwt, in composition, in the ratio of 
one and a half to one, or one and an nth to one. 
— ad}, sesquialter (-aVtav, L. alter, second), as 
three to two.— ns. sesquial'tera (mus.), a pmect 
fifth; three notes against two: an organ stop 
reinforcing harmonics; sesquicenteim'iai, a 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary.—^Also adl. —»■ 
sesquiox'ide, an oxide with three atoms of 
oxygen to two of the other constituent.— ad/s. 
sesquip'edal, sesquipedfi'lian (L. sisgulpedSlIs— 
pis, pedis, foot; of objects or words), a foot 
and a half long—of words (after Horace, Ars 
Poetlea, line 97), very long and pedantic.— ns. 
sesquip^'Hanism, sesquipedality (.pl-dal’t-ti ).— 
ad], sesquip'licate (L. sisguiplex, -plicis), of. or 
bs, the square roots of the cubes.— ns. sesqninil'- 
phMe, a compound with three atoms of suiphpr 
to two; sesqoiter'tia, a iierfect fourth: four 
notes against three. [L. sisqui — simisque — 
simis (for siml-as), half a unit, que, and.] 
seas, ses, n. Same as cess, 
aessa, ses'e, seacy, ses% (Shedc.) Inter}, or interjs. 


J8te,fiir: mi, Mr (her); mine; mite, file; m&te: mdin, fdbl; dken (then) 



of dk^otod iiMaB8ng.-~Odier mdingB are 
eaaae,Gmee; eeaa,Mie. {Pom. reduplication of 
Mt; pou. Sp. eesa, or Fr. cessez, cease.] 

SMoile, ref'A •//, ae^. staUdess: sedentary.— ae^, 
■ess'ue-egred. [1*. seisiUs, low. squat— sedire, 
sessum, to sit.] 

■essioii, sesh'zH, n. an act of sitting: a seated 
position; the enthronement of Christ at God’s 
right hand: a sitting, series of sittings, or time of 
sitting, as of a court or public body: the time 
between the meeting and prorogation of Parlia¬ 
ment; a school year (sometimes a school day): 
in Scotland, etc., a division of the academic year 
(winter seadon of two terms, summer session of 
om): the kirk-session: formerly, the Court 
of Session: (in pi.) quarter-sessions: a period 
of time spent enuged in any one activity {coll.). 
— adj. sess'ioniu.— adv. seas'ionally.—seBs'ion- 
cleik'. the official who records the transactions 
of a kirk-session; seSs'ion-house, a building 
where sessions are held (also sess'ions-house): 
the room where a kirk-session meets.—Court of 
Session, the supreme civil court of Scotland. 
[Fr.,—L. sessid, sessionls—sedire, sessum, to sit.) 
sesap^. Same as cesspool, 
sesterce, ses'Urs, n. a Roman coin, the sestMius, 
worth 2i asses, later 4 asses.—n. sester'tinm 
{-sht-am), a money of account equal to 1000 
sesterces:— pi. sester'tia. [L. sestertius, two and 
a half—s&nis, half, tertius, third; sesterttum, 
prob. orig. gen. plur. for mllle sestertium, a 
thousand sesterces.} 

sestet, sestett, sestette, ses-tet', n. a group of six: 
the last six lines of a sonnet: a composition for 
six performers (also sestet'to). [It. sestetto — 
sesto —L. sextus, sixth.] 

sestina, ses-te'ns, ti. an old verse-form of six 
six-lined stanzas having the same end-words in 
different orders, and a triplet introducing all of 
them.—^Also sestine {-ten’). [It.,—L. sextus, 
sixth.] 

set, set, v.t. to seat: to place: to put: to fix; to 
put, place, or fix in position or required condi¬ 
tion: to apply: to cause to be; to plant: to 
stake: to put on eggs: to put under a hen: to 
dispose, array, arrqpge: to put to catch the 
wind; to spread, lay, cover, as a table: to com- 
Mse. as type: to put in type: to embed: to 
ihime: to mount: to beset or bestow about: to 
stud, dot, sprinkle, variegate: to form or repre¬ 
sent, as in jewels: to imprint {Shak.)’. to make 
to become solid, coagulated, rigid, fixed, or 
motionless: to begin to form (as fruit or seed): 
to regulate: to appoint: to ordain: to assign: 
to prescribe: to propound: to present for 
imitation: to put upon a course, start off: to 
incite, direct: to escort {Northern): to put in 
opposition: to posit: to rate, value: to pitch, 
as a tune: to compose or fit music to: to 
sharpen, as a razor: to indicate by crouching: 
to lease or let to a tenant {Scot, and local): to 
become, befit (chiefly Scot.): conversely, to 
appear to advantage in: to arrange (hair) in 
waves or curls: to dtfeat (a bridge contract), 
usu. by (so many tricks).— v.i. to sit (now arch, 
m dial): to hang in position; to be in session: 
to go down towards or below the horizon, to 
demine: to offer a stake: to become rigid, fixed, 
bard, solid, or permanent: to coagulate: of a 
bone, to knit: to settle down: to begin to 
develop, as fruit: to have or take a course or 
direction: to begin to go: to dance in a facing 
position: to acquire a set or bend: of dogs, to 
point out game: to apply or betake oneself: 
—pr.p. aett'ing; pa.t, and pa.p. set.— adl. in 
any of the senses of the participle: prescribed: 
deliberate, intentional: prearranged: formal: 
settled: fixed: rigid: determined: regular: 
established: ready: ofmatuiehabitofboi^.— 
a. a group clt persons at things, esp. such os 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-m»ni 


associate, occur, or are used together or 
something in ctanmon: a cliqoe: a coterie: a 
complate series, etrilectton, or compleemBt: a 
company performing a dance; a senes of dance 
movements or figures: a complete appamtua, 
esp. for wireless receiving: an act, process, mode, 
or time of setting: a setting: an Inrimatka: 
direction of flow: a dog’s indication dTjaioe: 
bodily build (now dltd.): permanent eSaet of 
strain: hang of a garment: a young plant-dip 
for planting: a set scene: any collection of 
objects, called ‘elements’, defined by specifying 
the elements {math.): habitual or temporary 
form, posture, carriage, position, or tendency: 
(for the following senses, set or sett) the number 
of a weaver’s md, determining the number of 
threads to the incm: the texture resulting: a 
square or a pattern of tartan; a paving-ltiock ot 
stone or wood: a lease or lettmg {Scots.): a 
mining lease or area worked {Cornwall, etc.): a 
place with fixed fishing-nets; a tool for setting in 
various senses: a badnr’s burrow: a group of 
games in which the winning side wins six, with 
such additional umes as may be required in the 
case of deuce {tennis): the constitution of a 
burgh.— ns. set'ness; sett'er, one who or that 
which sets: a dog that sets: a dog of a breed 
derived from the spaniel and (probably) pointer: 
one who finds victims for thieves, etc.: a spy; 
aett'ing, act of one who sets: direction of 
current: fixation; surroundings: environment: 
mounting of jewellery: the period of time in 
which a play, novel, etc., is set: adaptation to 
music: music composed for a song, etc.—set'- 
back, a check, reverse, or relapse; set'-d<nni% an 
unexpected rebuff; a snub: a rating; 8et'-«H',a 
claim set against another: a counterbalance: an 
ornament: a setting forth: an ofiTset {archit., 
print.)', set'-out', an‘outfit: preparations: a 
display of dishes, dress, etc.: a company, 
clique; set- piece, a piece of theatrical scenery 
with a supporting framework, distinguished 
from a side-scene or drop-scene: a picture in 
fireworks: an elaborately prepared performance; 
set-screw, a screw used to prevent relative motion 
by exerting pressure with Its point; set speech, a 
studied oration: set square, a right-angled 
trian^lar drawing instrument.set'- 
stitch’d {Sterne), perh. embroidered.—set terms, 
deliberately pick^, usually outspoken, language; 
sett'er-forth'; sett'er-oif'; sett'er-on'; sett'er- 
ont'; sett'er-up': set'-to',about: a hot contest: 
—pi. set'-tos', set'-to’s'; set-up', bodily carriage 
and physique: configuration, arrangement, 
structure, situation.—dead set (see dead-set); set 
about, to begin, take in band: to attw^: to 
spread, as a rumour; set against, to assail; set 
(a)goiiig, to put in motion; set aliriit. set light to, 
set fire to, s^ on fire, to cause to break into flame 
and burn; set apait, to put aside, or out of con¬ 
sideration; set aside, to put away: to reject: to 
annul: to lay by: set at naught (see naught); 
set back, to ch^, reverse: cost (in money; 
slang); set by, to lay up: to put aside: to value 
or esteem, to care {arch.); set down, to lay on • 
the ground: toputinmiting: to appoint (SnuA;., 
a time for): to judge, esteem: to snub: to pitch, 
encamp {Shak.): to attribute, charge: to Iqy 
down authoritatively; set eyes on, to see, catch 
sight of; set fair, steadily fair; set fire to, to 
imiite; set forth, to exhibit, dbplay: to expound, 
OMlare; to praise, recommend: to publish: to 
start on a journey; set free, to release, put at 
liberty; set hand to, to set to woik on; set in, to 
begin*, to become prevalent: to run landwards; 
set in band, to undertake; to set someone about 
doing; set little, much, etc., by, to rynd, esteem 
little, much, etc.; set oil, to mark off, off: to 
start off: to send off: to show in relief or to 
advantage: to counterbalance: to make aa 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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oBket, mark an page; aat an, to move 

Oft: toincitetoiMadi: to imtigate: l^topon; 
m iwa agaiaat (lae face); aet one** iwM 
lei to alffi; aet eao’a Iwart ea (ace keart); a«t 
ewaalf. to keed otie’a enetgies: aat eaaaelf 
awMB^ to disoouatenanee, oppow: aet one'a 
teei^ to clench the teeth, aa in a atrong reaolu* 
tu^; aet on flra, to ignite; aat on loot, to aet 
afoiog, to start; aet out, to mark off: to equip 
andaend forth: to start, go forth: to begin'with 
an intention: to adorn: to expound: to display; 
net wdl (see saU); set to, to anix: to apply one- 
self: to set, as a bone {Shak.y, set up, to erect: 
to put up: to exalt ^,jeeringly in Scots, set you, 
Um, etc., up): to begm: to enable to begin: to 
iwiice in view: to put in tys>e: to Mgin a 
career: to make pretensions; aet upon, (to) set 
on, (O.E. settati; cog. with Oer. setzen, O.N. 
s^ 0 , Goth, safjiui: settan is the weak causative 
of si/tan, to sit; the noon is from the verb, but 
may be partly from O.E set, seat, partly from 
. G.Fr. sette —L. secta, sect.] 
seta, si'ts, n. a bristle: a bristle-like structure: 
the stalk of a moss capsule:— p/. se'tae (-re).— 
eul/s. setaceous (si-rd's^s), setose isi'tos, -Ids'). 
[L. saeta (sera), bristle.] 

seton, sd'rn, it. a thread or the like passed through 
the skin as a counter-irritant and means of pro¬ 
moting drainage: an issue so obtained. [L.L. 
sftS, -6nis, app.—^1.. seta, saeta, bristle.] 
sett. See set. 

settee, se-ti', n. a long seat with a back. [Prob. 
ae^.] 

settee, se-te‘, n. a single-decked Mediterranean 
vessel with long prow and lateen sails. [Prob. 
It. saettia.] 

setter, setting. See under set. 
setter, set’sr, (chiefly Northern) v.r. to treat with a 
seton of setterwort root.—«. an issue so pro¬ 
duced in cattle.—aett'erwort, stinking hellebore. 
[Perh. from M.L.C.] 

sattte, set'I, n. a long hiph-backed bench: a ledge 
(£.).—v.r. to dispose m stability, rest, or com¬ 
fort: to adjust: to lower: to compact, cause to 
subside: to reflate: to fix: to establish, set up, 
or install (e.g. in residence, business, marriage, a 
parish): to colonise: to make clear; to deter¬ 
mine: to decide; to put beyond doubt or dis¬ 
pute: to restore to good order: to quiet: to 
compose: to secure by gift or legal act: to 
create successive interests in, use or income 
going to one person while the corpus of the 
prop^y remains another’s; to make final pay¬ 
ment of: to dispose of, put out of action, stun, 
kiU.—v.i. toali^t: to come to rest: to subside: 
to sink to the bottom (or form a scum): to dis¬ 
pose oneself: to take up permanent abode: to 
become stable: to fix one’s habits (often with 
down): to grow calm or clear: to come to a 
4edsion or agreement: to adjust differences: to 
S^e accounts (often with up)t—a<ij. settled.— 
Hs. satt'ledness; settlement, act of settling: 
state of being settled: payment: arrangement: 
plataag of a minister: a subsidence or sinking: 
a settled colony: a local community: an 
establishment of social workers aiming at benefit 
to ^ surrounding population: a settling of 
propoty, an mstrument by which it is settled, or 
the property settled, esp. a marriage-settlement: 
reslmnqe in a pari^ or other claim for poor- 
relief in casecf burning destitute; sett'ler, one 
who setdes: a colonist: a decisive blow, argu- 
mept^'etc.: sett'ling.—eett'le-bed, a settle adapt- 
"kbhi SI a bed; sett'liag-day, a date fixed by the 
stodt exchange for completion of transactions.— 
attde lor, to fupee to accept (usn. as a compro- 
settle ia, to prepare.to remain indoors for 
J^'lthlht: to adapting, new environment; settle 
^fWl, to COIN to ah' agreement with: to deal 
with. EO'E. sett, titn.t,.setlaH, to place; the vb. 


may be partly from, or i nfl uenced by* late Odfi. 
semtUm, to reconcile.] 

■etwall, ser'wo/, n. ori^. xedoary: now, valwian 
—^Also setuale (-P-w; Spens.), cet'ywall, ttc. 
[0,Fr. cltouof —^L.L. zedotseUt—Ar. xsehvdr.] 
seven, sev'n, n. the eardiiui number next above 
six: a symbol representing it (7, vii, etc.): a set 
of that number of persons or things: a dioe or 
other article of a size denoted by that number: a 
card with seven pips: a score of seven poinis, 
tricks, etc.: the seventh hour after midday or 
midni^t.— a^. of the number seven.— a^. 
sev'enth, last of seven: next after the sixth: 
equal to one of seven equal parts.— n. a seventh 
part: a tone or semitone less than an octave: a 
note at that interval.— adv. sev'enthly, in the 
seventh place—sev'en-a-side, a speedy form of 
Rugby football played by seven men on each side 
instead of fifteen (also sev'ens).— atlf. sev'en-day, 
for seven days.— at^. and adv. sev'enfold, in 
seven divisions: seven times as much.— ad). 
sev'en-league, taking seven leagues at a stride, as 
the om’s boots acquired by Mop-o'-my-Thumb. 
—sevNpence, the value of seven pennies.— adj. 
sev/enpenny, costing or worth sevenpence.—n. 
a sevenpenny book.—n. and adj. sev'en-score.— 
sev'enth-day, Saturday.— adj. observing Saturday 
as Sabbath.—Seven against Thebes, the war of 
seven heroes to reinstate Polynices in Thebes 
against Eteocles; Seven Champions of Christen¬ 
dom, St George for England, St Andrew for 
Scotland, St Patrick for Ireland, St David for 
Wales, St Denis for France, St James for Spain, 
St Anthony for Italy; seven deadly sins, pride, 
covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and 
sloth; Seven Sages, Solon of Athens, Thales of 
Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene in 
Caria, Chilon of Sparta, Cleobulus tyrant of 
Lindus in Rhodes, and Periander tyrant of 
Corinth: an Eastern cycle of tales in which seven 
wise men contend in story-telling against a 
woman for the life of a belied prince; Seven 
Seas, the Arctic, Antarctic, North and South 
Atlantic, North and South Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans; Seven Sleepers, seven Christian youths 
at Ephesus said to have slept wailed up in a cave 
c. A.D. 250 to 447; Seven Stars, the planets 
known to the ancients: the Plough: the 
Pleiades; Seventh-day Adventists, a sect that 
expect the second coming of Christ and observe 
Saturday as the Sabbath; seventh heaven (see 
heaven): Seven Wonders of the World, the 
Pyramids, the Hanging Cardens of Babylon, the 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, Phidias's statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, the Mausoleum at Halicar¬ 
nassus, the Colossus of Rhodes, and the Pharos 
of Alexandria; Seven Years’ War, the struggle 
for Silesia between Frederick the Great and the 
Empress Maria Theresa (1756-63). [O.E. seofon; 
Du. seven, Ger. sleben, Goth, sibtin, Gt. hepta, 
L. septem.) 

seventeen, sev-n-f^n', or sev’, n. and adi- seven 
and ten.— adj. sev'enteen-hund’er {Burns), woven 
with a reed of 1700 divisions, i.e. fine linen.— 
adl- end n. sev'enteenth (or -tenth'). — adv. 
seventeentli'ly. [O.E. seofontiene — seofon, tien, 
ten.] 

seventy, sev'n-ti, n. and adj. seven times ten:— 
pi. sev'enties, the numbers seventy to seventy- 
nine: the years so numbered in a life or any 
century.— adj. sev'entieth, last of seventy: equal 
to one of seventpr equal parts.--^. a seventieth 
part.—sev'enty-eight, a seventy-eight revolutions 
per minute gramophone record, standard btfore 
the imroduction of long-playing mkrogroove 
records—usu. written 78 .—Am Seventy, the 
Jewish Sanhedrim: the disciples sent out in 
Lukex: the Septuagint translators—oftmLXX. 
[O.E. {hund)seofontig.} 

■ever, sev'sr, vd. and v.i. to separate: to divide: 


JiUe,^; ml, Mir (her); mine; mbte, /Hr; mile; mOSn./dtt; dhen (then) 
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ta dnw.— tuff. wnr'wpMet—n. Mv'^^ciaBwa.— 
itm t w in rilowuifie gnated Id aa em- 
ptoyM cm the termiiHition of big eo^pleyiaent. 

to wMo—L. sipafibrtt to emmte.] 
•evend, A¥*»r-t, aefiartttc: privatsi oeloAg- 
ing or pertainbig dtohributively, not Jointly: 
particular: distinct: dUlbrent: 'rarloos: sundry: 
more than one (om. tnora than thrsa). but not 
very many.— n. privately owned land, esp. en¬ 
dowed pasture: private property: a detail, 
particular an individual person (5Aeb.): 

a ftw—«p., adv. aev'enlfoU.— adv. aev'endfy, 
aoparately.—n. sev'endty, separateness: indK 
vJdual ownership—Jn aereral, separately, indi¬ 
vidually. {O.Fr.,— L. siparOre, to separate;] 
■Bvm, sl-vgr', adi> rigorous: very strict: un¬ 
sparing: pressing hard: liard to endure: 
austerely restralnra or simple.— adv. sevgre'ly. 
—lu. serfte'ness; severity (sirver'/-/0> IL. 
sevA'io.] 

severy. sev'a~ri, n. a compartment of vaulting. 

ciwire —^L. elbdrium; see ciborium.] 
SdvMs, rev'r’, adi- made at Sivres, near Parh.— n. 
Sdvres porcdain. 

sew, s6, V.I. to join, attach, enclose, or work upon 
with a needle and thread or with wire.—v./. to 
ply the needle:— pa,t. sewed (sAO: pa.p. sewn 
(sdn) or tewed.— ns. sew'cr; aew'ing, the act of 
Sewing: that which is being sewn.—sew'ing- 
macUne.—sew op, to enclose or close up by 
sewing: to complete satisfactorily (s/ong): to 
tire out, bring to a standstill, nonplus, or make 
drunk (slang). [O.B. slwian, seowian; O.H.O. 
sluwen, Goth, sltdan.) 
sew (Spens.). Same as sue. 
sew, sB, v.t. (dial) to drain:—v.i. to oo» (dltd.): 
to be aground (naut.).—^. sew'age, lefhse 
carried off by sewers; sewer (sdS'ar, sB'sr, old- 
fashioned sMr, shdr), a channel for receiving 
the discharge from house-drains and streets.— 
v.(. to provide with sewers.— ns. aew'enge, 
system or provision of sewers: sewage; aew'er- 
ing.—sew'age-farm, a place where sewage is 
treated so as to be used as manure: also a 
farm cm which sewage is used as fertiliser; 
Bcw'er-gas, the ccmtaminated air of sewers; 
sew 'er-rat, the brown rat. [O.Fr. essever, to drain 
off—L. ex, out, agua, water.] 

' setrcl. See shewel. 

seweilel, sl-wel'sl, n. an American rodent linking 
beavers and squirrels. [Chinook sHewallal, a 
robe of its skin.] 

sewer, sB'er, n. an ofiteer who superintends the 
service at table. [O.Fr. asseour — asuoir, to set 
down— L. ad, to. sedSre, to sit. Skeat makes it 
from M.E. sew, to set, serve, sew, pottage—O.E. 
siaw, juke.] 
tewenii^. Sra sew (3). 

sewfai, sewen, sB‘Ih, n. a Welsh sea-trout grilse. 
[Origin unknown.) 

wx, seks, n. that by which an animal or plant is 
male or female: the quality of being male or 
female: either of the divisions according to 
this, or its members collectively: the whole 
domain connected with this distinction; Mxual 
intercourse: (by concision) sect.—^Ahd adl .— 
y.r. to ascertain the sex of.— a^. Mxed (sekst), 
having sex: being male or female; having 
sexual characteristics, feelings or desires to a 
specified degree (as in over-, under-, highly-, eu., 
sexed).— n. sex'kess.— ad/, sexlese, of neittier 
sex: without sex: without sexual feelings.—n. 
■exIeeiiMss.—wx'ilal, of, by, having, 
eharacteristk of, sex, one sex or other, or 
organs of sex.— v.t. sex'llalise, -in, to attribute 
sex to.— ns. nx'fiidiBai, mnphasis cm sex; nx'il- 
aiist: sexfiarity.—fldv. sex'Oally.—sex'y, 
overmoncerned with sex: of a pernn, very 
attractive to the opposite sex: stimulating 
sexual instincts.—nx^-appeal', power of attract¬ 


ing, em. of neitiaf desire in, tlw o^ipr gnc; 
MHt'-ctu, an egg«^ or imeem; sex'^bMOtfiBn- 
nan^ a cfaeomosoom that datenmnea sag: '-gitk*- 
detanniiii'tion, the aettUag of what tha dag er a 
new organism is to be.—eax'-in'dmBide, an 
urtenex; sexMdttan, a young woman (inisellev- 
ou^) playing up her sex-Mtiraction.—nggaiat'- 
Umlt^ devdoped only in one sex; nx'- 
linked', inherited atoag witb aex, that a 
factor located in the sax-cAromosomfe .saxpet 
(sloMg), a person cif very gnat c>r cibviouaiAfaleal 
attraction; aex'*TCv«w, change from auM to 
nmale or female to snaie in the me of 1^ 
individual; sei^ sewcthm, that provinn 
natural selectioa in winch pretence for mates 
having certain eharaptarg comes into play: 
sexual system, the Linnaean aystem of pk^ 
dassificaticm according to sexual organisation. 
—the sex (arch.), the female sex, women. fL. 
sexus, -Bs.} 

sex-, seks-, sexi-, in composition, six.—adl. 
sex'fid, six-cleft.— n. sex'fid, a window, design, 
etc., with six lobes or leaves.—niiis. aei^)rt1int 
(or -iv'a-bnt), of valmicy six; swdoc'iikff, with 
six compartments; sexpart'ite, parted in six. 
Ih. sex, six.] 

sexagenariaa, sek-sa-Ji-nd'ri-an, a. a person sixty 
years old, or between sixty and seventy.— afi. of 
that age.— at^. sexagenary (sek-ss-Ji'ner-l, •‘H^ln- 
nr-l), of, containing, baseci on, sixty: sexagena- 
rian.—m.asexagesmiaiftraction: a sexagenarian. 
[L. sexSgitUirtus, pertaining to sixty— 
sixty.] 

Sexageuma, sek-ss-Jes'i-me, a. the seemnd Sunday 
before Lent (also Sexagesima Sunday)—appar¬ 
ently so named on the false analogy of Quadra¬ 
gesima, etc.— acy. sexages'imal, pertaining to, 
based on, sixty.— n. a sexagesimal firactiem.— 
adv. sexagea'inudly, by sixtieths. [L. sexBgisl- 
nuts, -a, -wn, sixtieth.] 

sexcentenary, sek-sin-tin'sr-i, -sln-ten\ or -sen'tln- 
er-t, H. a dOOth anniversary.—Also a^. 
sexennial, sek-sen’yal, adi- lasting six years: re¬ 
curring every six years. — adv. sexena'iaHy. j^. 
sex, six, ofifiHS, year.] 

sext, sekst, n. the of^ of the sixth hour, said 
at midday, afterwards ewiier (eccles.)". a sixth 
(mus.): an organ stop gd^ving the twelfth and 
the tierce (a sixth apart).—cufi. sex'tan, recurring 
every fifth day (sixth by old reckoning). [L. 
sextos, sixth— sex, six.] 

sextans, seks'tanr, n. a Roman bronze coin worth 
a sixth of an as.— n. scx'tant (-tent), an instru¬ 
ment with an arc of a sixth of a circle, for measur¬ 
ing angular distances.— adl. sextantal (-tant'l). 
[L. sextans, -antis, a sixth.] 
sextet, sextett, eextette, seks-tei‘, n. altered forms 
(partly through Gcr.) of sestat. 
sextile, sek^tfl, -til, (astral.) n. a positioa 60* 
apart (also sextile aspect). [L. sextiHs, sixth,] 
sextiUion, seks-ttl'yen, n. the sixth power of a 
million: the seventh power of 1000 (I/.S.). [For 
sejdUlon, after billion, etc.] 
sextodecimo, seks-t6-des’l-mS, n. a book or a rize 
of book made by folding each sheet into sixteen 
leaves:— pi. sextodec'imoe.—^Also adl- [L. (in) 
sextd deebnd (In) one-sixteenth.] 
sextolet, seks'te-let, n. a group of six notes per¬ 
formed in the time Of four. [Oer. sextole —^L. 
sex.] 

Boxton, seksUen, n. an officer who rings a church 
bell, attends the clergyman, digs mves. etc.: a 
barying-beetk) (also sex'tm-bee'm).— as. sex'- 
toness; eex'toaniip. [sacrietaii.] 
sextuor, seks'tB-dr, n. a sextet. [Ft.,—^L. sex, 
after guatttor, four.] 

sextuide, seks'tB-pl, a^, sixfold.—n. six times as 
much.— v.t, and vJ. to incraase or multiply six¬ 
fold.— H. ssx'tfiplat. a sextolet (mus.): one of 
six bora at a Mnh. [L.L. sextigilus.} 
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aeTt si, (Scot.) m. part of a caraase of beef includJng 
tte sirioin. [Cmgin obsciue.I 
leyen, seyaore. auikespearean spclUags of idon, 
Mizan. 

aee, riang spelling of sasn. 

’■faiBt, sMbt, inter), for God's foot* 

stozaBOO, ^r-tsSn'de, sfonato, ^r-tsS’tB, (mus.) 
atl/s. and advs. forced, with sodden emphasis. 
Abbrev. s/. and sfz., or marked >, a .—^Also 
w.—Also forzando, torzato. [It., pr.p. and 
pa.p. of sforzare, to force—L. ex, out, L.L. 
fortia, foree.] 


able (fiott.). —diade'-idant, a plant adapted to 
light of low intensity; aliade''tne, a tree planted 
to give shade.—in the shade, sheltered from 
strong light: ovorlooked, forgotten, in relative 
obscurity; on the shady side of, over (a 
specified age); put in the shade, to outdo com¬ 
pletely; shades of (a specified person or tihing)! 
exclamation greeting something which reminds 
one in some way of the person or thing. [O.E. 
sceadu; see shadow.] 

shade, shdd, (Scot.) v.t. to part (the hair). [North¬ 
ern form of shed, 2.] 


sgraffito, xgrSf-fl'tS, n. decorative work in which shadoof, shaduf, shS-ddof, n. a contrivance for 


different colours are got by removal of parts of 
outer layers of material laid on: pottery with 
such decoration:—p/. kpraffi'ti (-fe). [It.,—L. 
ex-, and't. grtffflto, q.v.] 
sh, sh, inter), hush. 

shabble, shab'l, (Scot.) n. an old rusty sword. 

[Cf. It. sclabola, Pol. szabla, and sabre.] 
shabby, shab'i, ad), dingy, threadbare, or worn, 
as clothes: having a look of poverty: mean in 
look or conduct: low: paltry.— adv. shabb'ily. 
— n. shabb'iness.— ac^. shabb'y-genteel', keeping 
up or affecting an appearance of gentility, 
though really very shabby. [Obs. or dial, shab, 
scab-^.£. sceabb.] 

shabrack, shab’rak, n. a trooper’s housing or 
saddle-cloth. [Ger. schabracke, prob.—Turk. 
Cdprdg.] 

shack, shak, n. a roughly built hut.—shack up 
(with), (slang) to live with someone, esp. though 
unmarried. [Amer.; origin obscure.] 
shackle, shak'I, n. a prisoner's or slave’s ankle- 
ring or wrist-ring, or the chain connecting a 
pair: a hobble: a staple-like link, closed with 
a pin: the curved movable part of a padlock: 
a coupling of various kinds: (in pi.) fetters, 
manacles: a hindrance.— v.t. to fetter: to 
couple: to hamper.—shack'Ie-bolt, the pin of a 
shackle; shack'le-bone (Scot.), the wrist. [O.E. 
seeacul.J 

shad, shad, n. an anadromous fish akin to the 
herring: extended to various other fishes.— ad). 
shad'-bell'ied, flat-bellied—opp. to pot-bellied: 
of a coat, sloping away gradually m front.— 
sfaad'bush, the June-berry (Amelanchier), flower¬ 
ing at shad spawning-time. [O.E. sceadd.] 
shaddock, shad’sk, n. an Oriental citrus fruit like 
a very large orange, esp. the larger pear-shap^ 
variety, distinguished from the finer grapefruit: 
the tree that bears it. [Introduced to the W. 
Indies c. 1700 by Captain Shaddock.) 
shade, shad, n. partial or relative darkness: inter¬ 
ception of light: obscurity: a shadow: a mo- 


raising water by a bucket on a counterpoised 
pivot^ rod. [Egyptian Ar. shadSif.) 
shadow, shad'd, n. shade cast by interception of 
light by an object: the dark figure so projected 
on a surface, mimicking the object: the dark 
part of a picture: a reflected image: a mere 
appearance: a ghost, spirit: an unreal thing: a 
representation: a person or thing wasted away 
almost to nothing: an inseparable companion: 
a spy or detective who follows one: shade: 
protective shade: darkness: gloom: affliction. 
—!»(/. unreal: feigned: existing only in skeleton: 
inactive but ready for the time when opportunity 
or need arises.— v.t. to shade; to cloud or darken: 
to represent as by a shadow: to typify: to hide: 
to attend like a shadow, follow and watch: to 
shadowcast.—v.i. to cast a shadow: to darken. 
— ns. shad'ower; shad'owiness; shad'owiog.— 
adjs. shad'owless; shad'owy, shady; like a 
shadow: symbolic: secluded: unsubstantial.— 
shad'ow-box'lag, sparring practice with an 
imaginary opponent: making a show of opposi¬ 
tion or other action, as a cover for taking no 
effective steps; shad'ow cab'inet, a body of 
opposition leaders meeting from time to time 
and ready to take office.— v.t. shad'owcast, in 
microscopy, to cast shadows of projecting parts 
of (a spraimen) by exposing to a stream of 
vapour of a heavy metal.—shad'owcasting; 
shad'ow-fight, a fight between or with shadows 
or imaginary foes; shad'ow-fig'ure, a silhouette; 
sfaad'ow-mark, trace of an archaeological site 
revealed by observation from the air; diad'ow- 
pan'toffiime, -play, one in which the spectators 
see only shadows on a screen.—shadow ot death, 
the darkness of death: threatening approach of 
death. [O.E. sceadwe, gen., dat., and accus. of 
sceadu (shade representing the nom.); cf. O.H.C. 
scato, Gr. skotos, darkness.] 

Shafiite, shaf'i-it, n. a member of one of the four 
principal sects of the Sunnites, or orthodox 
Muslims. [Ar. Shdfi'i, the name of the founder.] 


mentary expression of face: a shady place: (in riiaft, shdft, a. anything long and straight: 


/»/.) the abode of the dead. Hades: shelter from stein: aii arrow: a missile (esp. yfg.): the main, 

light or heat: that which casts a shadow: a upright, straight, or cylindrical part of anything; 

screen: a window-blind (U.S.): a cover to the part of a cross below the arms: the part 

modify or direct light of a lamp: an inverted of a column between the base and the capital: 

glau vessel focnierly put ov^ a clock or orna- the rachis of a feather: the thill of a carriage 

ment: a projecting cover to protect the eyes on either side of the horse; a straight handle: 

from glare: an awning for a shop-window: a a pole: a ray or beam of light: a rotating rod 

lace head-covering (ofis.): a variety or degree that transmits motion; a well-like excavation 

of colour: a hue mixed with black; thp dark or passage.— ad), diaft'ed.— ns. shaft'er, shaft'- 

part of a picture: a very minute difference: the horse, a horse harnessed between shafts; shaft'- 

disembodied soul: a ghost.— v.t. to screen: to ing, system of shafts.— ad), shaft'less.—make a 

overshadow: to mark with gradations of coiour shaft or a bolt of it (Shtdc. on’t), to venture and 

or shadow: to soften down: to darken: to take what comes of it—^the shaft and the bolt 

shadow forth (Spens.): to lower very slightly, being the arrows of the long-bow and the cross¬ 
es a price (U.S.). —v.i. to pass imperceptibly bow respectively. [O.E. scegff, perh. partly 

(ewflty. into, etc.).— atUs. shi'ded; smide'less.— Ger. schacht, pit-shaft.] 

nfv. shi'dily.— ns. shfi'diness; dift'ding, making sbag, shag, n. a ragged mass of hair, or the like: 


a shade: the marking of shadows or shadow¬ 
like appearance; .;the effect of light and shade: 
fine gradations: nuances:’toning down: modi¬ 
fication of sound by anything put on top of an 
onpm*pipe: slight lowering of prices.—<!<([. 
aha'ibr, having, mr in, shaoe: sheltered from 
tight or heat: not fit to bear the light, disreput¬ 


a long coarse nap: a kind of tobacco cut into 
shreds: the green cormorant (app. from its 
crest), or other species.— at^. shaggy: shaggy- 
hair^.—v.r. to make shagn.—v.i. (Spens.) to 
hang in shaggy clusters.— atg. dmggra (shag'id, 
shagd), shaggy, rou^: out (coU.)^ —a. 

ahagg' e d n a a a.— adv. aiiagg'lly.— n. shan'him.— 


lot fit to bear the light, disreput- ahagg'ednaaa.— adv. abagg'lly.— n. ahan'hiw. 
fSte,Jdr; mi, hdr (her); mlnet rndtCffik; mUe: medn,/dbt; dhen (then) 




adj. diagg'sr* long, rough, and coane: having 
long, rough, coarse hair, wool, v^tation, etc.: 
unkempt: nigged.—•iiag'>barh, a kind of 
hickory tree.— adlis. ahag'eued {jShak. siuigge- 
ear’d); dhag'-haired.—shaggy dog stqry (from 
the shaggy dog featured in many), a whimsically 
extravagant story humorous from its length and 
the inconsequence of its ending. [O.E. sceacga: 
cf. O.N. s/cegg. a beard.] 

shagreen, sha-gren', n. a granular leather made 
from horse’s or ass’s skin: the skin of shark, 
ray, etc., covered with small nodules—formerly 
chagrin'.—<rd/. ahagreen(ed)', of, or covered with, 
shagreen. [Fr. chagrin —^Turk. sagri, horse’s 
rump, shagreen.] 

shagroon, sh»-grdon\ n. an original settler in New 
Zealand of other than En^ish origin. [Pcrb. 
Ir. seachrSn, wandering.] 

shah, shS, n. the king of Persia; also formerly 
of certain other Eastern countries. [Pers. shiih.\ 

shairn. Same as sham. 

Shaitan, shUt&n', n. Satan: (without cap.) an evil 
spirit: a devilish person: a dust storm. [Ar. 
skaitin —Heb. (see Satan).] 

shake, shdk, v.t. to move with puick, short, to- 
and-fro movements: to brandish: to make to 
tremble or to totter: to disturb the stability of: 
to cause to waver: to disturb: to put, send, 
render, cause to be, by shaking: to scatter or 
send down by shaking: to split: to get rid 
of, give up.—v.f. to be agitated: to tremble: 
to shiver: to shake hands: to trill:— pa.t. shook, 
obs. sh&ked, sh&kt; pa.p. shfik'en, obs. shdked, 
sbakt, shook,— n. a shaking: tremulous motion; 
damaging or weakening blow: shaken-up drink: 
a trillo, rapid alternation of two notes a tone 
or semitone apart, commonly ending with a 

turn: fissure: a moment (coll.) _ at^s. shak(e)- 

able; shak'en.— ns. sbfik'er, one who shakes: 
a contrivance for shaking (e.g. drinks): (cap.) a 
name applied to members of various reiigious 
bodies, as the Quakers, the Believers in Christ’s 
Second Appearing (founded in Manchester 
about 1750), the Children of God (founded 
about 1864); sh&k'erism.— adv. sbAk'ily.— n. 

. shftk'iness.— n. and ary. sh&k'ing.— adj. sh&k'y, 
shaking or inclined to shake: loose: tremulous: 
precarious: uncertain: wavering; unsteady: 
full of cracks or clefts.—shake'-bag, fighting- 
cock turned out of a bag; large fighting-cock; 
shake'-down, temporary bed (orig. made by 
shaking down straw): any action of the phrasal 
verb ’shake down’; sbake'-rag (obs.), disrepu¬ 
table ragged fellow.—(no) great shakes, of (no) 
great account; shake down (slang), to cheat of 
one’s money at one stroke: to extort protection 
money from: to go to bed (esp. in a temporary 
bed); to settle down; sh^e hands, to salute 
by grasping the hand and moving it up and 
down; shake, shiver, in one’s shoes, to be 
extremely afraid, shiver with fear; shake off, 
to get rid of, often by shaking: alsoyig.; shake 
(oR) the dust (of) from one’s feet, used lit. and 
symbolically in Matthew x. 14, (B.): (fig.) to 
leave hurriedly or gladly; shake one’s aides, 
to laugh uproariously: snake the head, to turn 
the head from side to side in token of reluc¬ 
tance, disapproval, etc.; shake up, to rouse, 
mix, disturb, loosen by shaking: to upbraid 
(Shak.), [O.E. sc(e)acan.] 

Shakespearian, Shaksperian, Shakespearean, 
shSk~spe'rl-9H, afil. of or relating to Shak(ty- 
5pr(n)ra, or his worics.— n. a student of Shake¬ 
speare.— n. Sliak(e)spe(a)riana (~i-d'n»), items or 
lore relating to Shakespeare. 

shako, shak'6, n. a nearly cylindrical military 
cap.' [Hung. csAk6.\ 

shale, skU, n. clay ro^ splitting readily into thin 
laminae along the bMding-planes.—niff, shi'ly. 
—shale'-mine; -miner; shale'-oil', oil distilled 

Neutral vowels in unspcented syllables: et'a-mcnt 


from oikshale. IGer. schak, lamina; or from 
the following word.] 

ihale, shdl, (Shak.) n, a shell or husk.—y.(. to 
shell. (O.E. sc(e)alu: cf. scale.] 
shall, shal, shal, v.r, originally expressing debt or 
moral obligation, now u:»d with the infinitive 
of a verb (without to) to form (in sense) a future 
tense, expressing in the first person mere ftiturity 
(as win m the second and third), in the second 
and third implying also promise, command, 
decree, or control on the part of the speakm' 
(rules for use of shall, will, are often ignored): 
must, will have to, is to, etc. (2nd and 3rd 
persons, and interrogatively 1st): may be ex¬ 
pected to, may chance to, may well (all persons): 
may in future contingency, may come to (all 
persons);— Inf. obsolete; no participles', 2nd 
pers. sing, (arch.) shah; 3rd, shall; pa.t. should 
(shdbd, shad); 2nd pers. (arch.) shouldest, 
shouldst. [O.E. sculan, pr.t. sceal, scealt, sceai; 
pa.t. sceolde; cf. Gcr. soil, Goth, skal, O.N. 
skal.] 

shallon, shaVan, n. salal. 

shalloon, sha-lobn', n. a light woollen stuff for 
coat-linings, etc. [Perhaps made at Chdlons-sur^ 
Marne.] 

shallop, shal'ap, n. formerly, a heavy fore-and-aft- 
ri|g^ boat: 4 dinghy; a small or light boat. 
[Fr. chaloupe; cf. sloop.] 
shallot, shalot, sha-lot', eschalot, esh-adot', or esh', 
n. a garlic-fiavoured species (Allium ascahnicum) 
of onion. [O.Fr. eschalote, variant of escalogne; 
see scallion.] 

shallow, shal'd, adl- of no great depth, concavity, 
proftindity, penetration: superficial.— ads. at 
or to no great depth.— n. a shallow place: (used 
in plural with the) the shallow part.— v.t. 
to make shallow.—v.i. to grow shallow.—^n. 
and adJ. shairowing.—adv. shall'owly (Shak.), 
simply, foolishly.— n. shall'owness. [M.E. schal- 
owe, perh. related to shoal.] 
shalm, sham. Same as shawm, 
shalt, shalt, 2nd pers. sing, of shall, 
sham, sham, n. a hoax (obs.): a counterfeit.— 
pretended: false.— v.t. to pretend: to feign: 
to impose upon (obs.). — v.l. to make false pre¬ 
tences: to pretend to be (as to sham dead, sick): 
— pr.p. shamm'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. shammed.— 
n. shamm'er.—sham Abrahan) (see Abrahaimnan). 
(First found as slang, late I7th cent.] 
shama, sha'ma, n. an Indian songbird of the thrush 
family. [Hindi iama.] 

shaman, sham'an, -an, n. a doctor-priest woricing 
by magic, primarily of N. Asia:—p/. sham'ana. 
—Also adl- — adi. dhamanic (-an'), — ns. Sham'mi- 
ism, the religion of N. Asia, based essentially 
on magic and sorcery; sham'smist.—adf.shaman- 
ist'ic. [Russ.,—^Tungus.} 
shamateur, shepn'a-tar, -tOr, n. one rated as an 
amateur in sport who yet makes gains from 
playing or competing.—Also fig. [sham, ama¬ 
teur.] 

diamble, sham’bl, v.i. to walk with an awkward, 
unsteady gait.— n. a shambling gait—M. and 
adl. sham'bling. [Poss. from next word, in 
allusion to trestle-like legs.] 
shamble, sham'bl, n. a butcher's market stall: in 
pi. (sometimes treated as sing.), a flesh-market, 
hence, a slaughterhouse: a place of carnaiw 
(yig.): mess, muddle (slang). — adl- Gambol'ic 
(slang; ill-formed), chaotic. [O.E. scamel (Get. 
scheme!), stool—L.L. scamellum, dim. of scam- 
num, a bench.] 

shame, shSm, n. the humiliating feeling of having 
appeared to disadvantage in one’s own eyes, or 
those of others, as by shortcoming, offence, or 
unseemiy exposure, or a like feeling on behalf 
of anything one associates with oneself: sus¬ 
ceptibility to such feeUng: fear or scorn of 
incurring disgrace or dishonopr: modesty: 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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btsUtolnea; disgrace, jgiioininy: disgraceful 
wrong: cause or source m disgrace: a raing to 
be asnunedof:' an instance, a case of hard, bad, 
luck (jootl.): titbse parts of the bocfy that it is 
fUt to be iinmtMiest to expose {arm.'). — v.t. to 
make kshamed: to cover with reproach: to 
disgrace: to put to shame by greater excellence: 
to drive or compel by shame.—r.i. tobe ashamed. 
—damedy ashamed; -diame'ful, disgrace- 
shametnlly.— m. sbame'fulness.— 
•haiBoleas, Immodest: done without shame.— 
Odv. shuwlessly.— as, shame'lessness; shi'nier, 
one who or that which makes ashamed.^— a4j. 
Aama'iaced (orig. shame'fast, O.E. scaiafmst), 
very modest or bashful: abashed.— adv. shame'* 
facedly.—riiame'>faccdness, shame'fastness, mod- 
ttl>y.^~-adis. shame'-proof (Shak.), insensible to 
dame: sbame'wmdiy.—fw alame, an interjec* 
tional phrase, you should be ashamed; put to 
dame, to disgrace, esp. by excelling; teD the 
truth and shame tm devil, put the devil to dis- 
maceful defeat by boldly telling the truth; 
mink shame, to be ashamed. [O.E. sc(.e)tmmi 
Oer. sehtm.] 

damianaQi), shd-mi-S'tttt, n, a large tent or 
canopy. [Hindi sh&miy&na\ from Pers.] 

damtssa. See samisen. 

shammy, sham’i, a. (in full shanun'y-leath'er) a 
soft Irather, originally made from chamois-skin, 
now taually from sheepskin, by working in oil: 
a piece of it.—^AIso adi.—y.r. sham'oy (or 
-moi'), to prepare thus, [chamois.] 
shampoo, sham-pdd’, v.t. to massage: to wash 
and rub (the ^Ip and hair): to clean (carpet, 
etc.) by rubbing with a spwial preparation:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. shampooed', shampoo’d.^/t. an 
act or process of shampooing: a preparation 
for the purpose*.— pi. shampoos'.—n. shlmpoo'mr. 
[Hindi eSpnS, to squeeze.] 
shamrock, sham'rok, a. the national emblem of 
Ireland, a trifoliate leaf or plant: in living popu¬ 
lar tradition the lesser yellow trefoil: in the 
Engliah poets often wood-sorrel: according to 
some, white clover, hop-trefoil, black medick, 
or some other (or any) leaf or plant with three 
kaflcts. [Ir. seamrdg, Gael, seamrag, dim. of 
seamar, tirnoil.] 

Shan, soda, a. a member of a people akin to the 
Thais, in China, Thailand, Burma, and Assam: 
tl^ language.—^Also ad), 
shanachie, sAon'a-AAd. Same as seannachie. 
shaad, shan, shaa(d), (cant) a. base coin. 

Shaadean, shm’di~»H, shm-di'an, adJ. character¬ 
istic of Tristram Shandy or the Shandy fantily, 
or their creator Laurence Sterne— n* a person 
of Shandean character. 

dma^, shan'dri, (N. England) n. a light cart on 
spring.— a. shan'drydan, a shandry: an old- 
fashioned chaise: a rickety vehicle. [Origin 
unknown.] , 

shandy, shan’di, n. a mixture bf beer and ginger- 
beer or lemonade.—^Also shan'dygaff. [Origin 
unknown.] 

aiiengimi, sfung-hi', v.l. to drug or make drunk 
andahito as a sailor: to trick into performing 
an unpleasant tuk\r—pr.p. s h angh ai'lng; pa.r. 
and pa.p. shanghaied , shani^i d.— n. ahang- 
hai'er. ISumghai in China.] 

SkaagcMa, sfumg’gri-IS, n. an imaginary pass in 
the lllmalayas, an earthly paradTise, described 
in James Hilton's Lost Horizon (1933). 
ahnarit, shcngk, r. the leg from knee to foot: the 
lower part of the foreleg: a shaft, stem, straight 
or knig part: the part of a shoe connecting sole 
with bm: the leg of a stocking: a long- 
handled tauOe for molten metal: an act of 
JiMiiring • golf-ball: the end, latter part (tBal.). 

to be affecrad with disease of the foot- 
stsdk: to take to one's legs (also v.r. with It ).— 
uttcerononioosly (Scot.) 


strike with junction' of the shaift Xsdif).-—o^. 
shanked, having a shank: affected with disease 
of the shank or footstalk.—sliaiik'-bonc.—on 
Stthics's mare, nag, pony, etc., on foot. [O.E. 
sc(e)anca, leg; Du. schonk, L.G. schanke.] 
tbtamy, shanU, n. the smooth blenny. [Origin 
obscure.] 

shan't (sometimes aha'a't), sMnt, (coll.) a con¬ 
traction of shall not. 

shantung, shan~tung\ ‘tddng’, n. a plain rough 
cloth of wild silk. IShantung province in China.] 
shiaty, shant'i, n. a roughly built hut: a ram¬ 
shackle dwelling: a low public-house.—shuity'- 
man, one, esp. a logger, who lives in a shanty; 
shanty town, a town, or an area of one, where 
bousing is makeshift and ramshackle, [l^rh. 
Fr. chantier, a timber-yard (in Canada a wood¬ 
cutters' headquarters); perh. Ir. scan tig, old 
house.] 

shanty, shan'ti, n. a song with chorus, sung by 
sailors while heaving at the capstan, or the like 
—also chaidy, chsitie, chantey (shan't!). — n. 
shant'ynum, the solo-stnger in shanties. [Said 
to be from Fr. chantez (imper.), ung.) 
shape, shSp, y.t. to form: to fashion: to give 
form to: to body forth: to embody: to devise: 
to purpose (obs.): to direct: to determine.— 
v.i. to take shape: to develop: to give promising 
signs: to conduce (5/uik.): to become fit:—pn.r. 
shaped, Spens. shope, shSp; pa.p. shaped, arch. 
ship'en.— R. form: figure: disposition in space: 
guise: form or condition: that which has form 
or figure: an apparition: a pattern: a mould 
(cook.): a jelly, pudding, etc., turned out of a 
mould.— at^s. shap'aUe, shape'able; shaped, 
having a shape, or a definite, determinate, or 
adapted shape; shape'less, of iU-dcfined or 
unsatisfactory shape: purposeless (Shak .).— 
ns. sluqie'lessness: shape'liness.— aeffs. shape'ly, 
well-proportioned; shap'en, fashioned: defin¬ 
itely shaped.— n. riiap'er.— n. and aeff. shap'ing. 
—in any shape or form, (often merely) at all; 
in shape, in good condition; in the shape of, in 
the guise of: of the nature of; shape one's 
course, direct one's way; shape up, to assume 
ashape: to develop, to be promising; takeshape, - 
to assume a definite form or plan: to be em¬ 
bodied or worked out in practice. [O.E. 
scieppan, pa.t. seSp, pa.p. scapen, to create, 
form, with new present developed from the 
pa.p., influenced by the n. gesceap, creation, 
form; cf. O.N. skapa, Ger. schqffen, schopfen.] 
shaps, shaps, n.pl. short for chaparejos. 
shard, shdrd, (Shak.) n. a piece of cow-dung.— 
adi- shard'ed (Shak.), sheltered under dung.— 
Bwvd'-heetle, a dor-beetle, laying its eggs under 
cow-dung.— adi, abard'-borne (see separate 
article). (Cf. sharn.] 

shard, shard, sherd, shdrd, n. a gap (now dial,)'. 
a boundary water (Spens.): a scrap, broken 
piece, esp. of pottery. [O.E. sceard, cleft, pot¬ 
sherd; cf. sceran, to cut; Ger. scharte, notch.) 
shard, shard. Same as chard, 
shard, shdrd, n. a beetle’s wing-case. [From a 
misunderstanding of Shakespeare’s shard-borne.] 
shard, shu'd, shiird, (Spens.) pa.t. and pa.p. 
share (1 and 2). 

diard-borne, sMrd'bdrn, -bdrn, (Shak.) a^. born 
in dung: later used as meaning borne on elytra, 
[shard (1); cf. shard (4).] 
share, sh&r, n. a part allotted, contributed, osmed, 
uken, or (Spens.) cut off: a division, section, 
portion: a fixed and indivisible section of tha 
capital of a company.— v.t. to divide into shares: 
to apportion: to give or take a share of: to 
participate in: to have in common.—v.f. to 
have, receive, or give a share.— ns, shar'er; 
shar'hv.—share bone, pubis; lAare'-cap'ital, 
money derived ftom the sale of diares in a 
business, and used for carrying it on; 


'r,t. to dispatch unceranonicusly (Scot.): to 

fign,/Sr! ml, hdr (her); mine: mlite,Jle: nMe; mdSn.fdbt; dhen (th«i) 
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crappw, a tenant fanner who himaelf supplies 
only his labour, receiving seed, tools, etc., A'Oin 
his landlord and, with adjustment to allow for 
what he has already receive, a share of the crop. 

— v.i. share'crop.—ahare'bolder, one who owns 
a share, esp. in a company; share'man, shares'- 
man, a fisherman who shares profits with the 
owners; sharc'-out, a distribution in shares; 
share'-pusher, one who seeks to sell shares 
otherwise than through recognised channels.— 

- , '--i\ lion’s share (see lionV, 

share and share alike, in equal shares. lO.E. 
scearu: cf. shear.] 

share, shSr, n. ploughshare or corresponding part 
of another implement.— v.t. to cut, cleave:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. shared; (Spans.) shard (sh&rd). 

i O.E. scear\ cf. foregoing word, and shear.] 
ark, shark, n. a general name for elasmobranchs 
other than skates, rays, and chimaeras— 
voracious fishes, with fusiform body, lateral 
gill-slits, and mouth on the under side: some¬ 
times confined to the larger kinds, excluding the 
dogfishes: an extortioner: a swindler: a sharper: 
a sponging parasite: a person dangerous to 
sailors.— v.i. to play the shark: to sponge.— 
v.t. to get by sharking: to get together hastily, 
to pick up (with up). — ns. shark'er; shark'ing. 
—shark'-oil, oil from shark’s liver, used like 
cod-liver oil: shark'skin, a woollen or worsted 
suiting in twill weave: a heavy rayon material 
with dull finish. [Origin doubtful; Ger. 
sckurke, scoundrel, Austrian Ger. schirk, stur¬ 
geon, Fr. dial, cherquier. to seek, L. earcharm, 
dogfish—Gr. karcharos, jagged, have been sug¬ 
gested.] 

sham, shiirn, (dial.) n. cow-dung.— adi- shara'y.— 
shamy peat, a cake of cow-dung mixed with 
coal. [O.E. scearn; cf. O.N. skarn.] 
sharp, sharp, adj. cutting: piercing: t^etrating: 
acute: having a thin edge or fine point: affect¬ 
ing the senses as if pointed or cutting: severe: 
harsh: keen: eager: hungry (Shak.): alive to 
one's own interests: barely honest: of keen or 
quick perception: alert: pungent, sarcastic: 
brisk: abrupt: sudden in onset: clear-cut: un¬ 
blurred: well-defined: stylish (slang): too 
dressy (slang): high in pitch, or too high: 
raised a semitone: voiceless (obs. phon.). — adv. 
high or too high in pitch: punctually, precisely: 
sharply.—n. a note raised a semitone: the sym¬ 
bol for it: the key producing it: sharpness 
(Milt.): a long slender needle: a small sword 
or duelling-sword: (in pi.) hard parts of wheat, 
middlings: (in pi.) sword-fighting in earnest.— 
v.t. and v.i. (ohs. or dial.) to sharpen: to shark. 
— v.t. and v.i. sharp'en, to make or become 
sharp in any sense.— ns. diarp'ener; sharp'er, 
a cheat.—ri. and adj. sharp'ing, cheating.—<n^. 
sharp'ish.— adv. sharp'ly,—n. sharp'neM.— adjs. 
sharp'-cut, well-defined: clear-cut; sharp'- 
edgeid; shatp'-ayad: sharp'-ground, ground to a 
sharp edge: sharp'-looking (Shak.), hungry- 
looking; sharp'-nosed, having a pointed nose: 
keen of scent; sharp'-pointed.—sharp practice, 
unscrupulous dealing, verging on dishonesty.— 
adis. sharp'-set, hungry: keen in appetite for 
anything, esp. food or sexual induliwnce; 
sharp'-shod, (of a horse) having spikes in the 
shoes to prevent slipping.—sbarp'shooter, a good 
marksman: a soldier set apart for work as 
a marskman; sharp'shooting.— adjs. sharp'- 
sight'ed, having acute sight: shrewd; sharp'- 
toothed'; sharp'-vis'aged, thin-faced; sharp'- 
witt'ed.—^look sharp, be quick: hurry up; 
sharp’s the word, be brisk; sharp-tailed grouse, 
a grouse of western Canada and U.S. whose 
middle tail-feathers are longer than the rest. 
[O.E. scearp: O.N. skarpr, Ger. scharf.) 
ahaster. shas'tsr, shastra, shSs'trS, n. a holy writ¬ 
ing. [Sans. iSstra—i&s. to teach.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented tyllables: efs-msnt 


diatter, shat'sr, v.t, to scatter (Milt.): to dash to 
pieces: to wreck.— v.l. to break into fragments. 
—R. a fragment: impaired state.—a<([. sMtt'ary. 
brittle.—shatt'er-brain, a scatter-brain.—asgs. 
shatt'er-brained; shatt'er-proof, proof against 
shattering. [Perh. L.G.; cf. scatter.] 
shauchle, shShh'l, (Scot.) v.i. to shuffle.— v.t. to 
put out of shaiie or down-at-heel.— n. a shuffling 
gait: a down-at-heel shoe.—-odf. shauchly. 
(Origin obscure.] 
shave, shuv, v.t. to scrap 

slice, hair (esp. of the face), or other surface 
material from: to tonsure: to remove by 
scraping or paring: td pare closely: to graze 
the surface of: to plunder, fleece.—v.i. to re¬ 
move hair by a razor: to pass or escape with 
little margin:— pa.p. shfived. or arch, shav'en.— 
n. the act or process of shaving: a paring: a 
narrow miss or escape (esp. dose shave): a 
paring or slicing tool.— n. shave'ling, a tonsured 
cleric.— adi. shft'ven, shaved: tonsured: close- 
cut: smoothed.— ns. sb&'ver, one who shaves: 
a barber: a sharp or extortionate dealer: a 
chap, a youngster (coil.): shfi'vie (Scot.), a 
trick; sha'ving, the act of scraping or using a 
razor: a thin slice, esp. a curled piece of wood 
planed off.—diave'-grass, Dutch rush; shS'ving- 
brush, a brush for lathering the face; shi'ving- 
soap, soap for lathering in preparation for 
shaving; shi'ving-stick, a cylindrical piece of 
shaving-soap. [O.E. sc(e)etfan; Du. schaven, 
Ger. schaben.] 

Shavian, sh&'vi-an, adi- pertaining to the drama¬ 
tist George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950).— n. a 
follower or admirer of Shaw, 
shew, sAd, R. a small wood. [O.E. sc(^aga; O.N. 
skogr, Dan. sAov.] 

shaw, shd, v.t. and v.i. Scots form of show.— r. 
show, appearance: the above-ground parts of 
a potato plant, turnip, etc. 
shawl, shdl, n. a loose covering for the shoulders, 
etc.— v.t. to wrap in a shawl.— n. shawl'ing.- 
adi. shawl'Iess.—Mawl'-patt'era, a pattern like 
that of an Eastern shawl such as those woven 
in Kashmir; shawl'-waist'coat, a waistcoat with 
a large staring pattern like that of a shawl.— 
Paisley shawl (see paisley). [Pers. shdl,] 
shawm, shorn, shalm, sham, n. a musical instru¬ 
ment of the oboe class, having a double reed 
and a flat circular piece against which the lips 
are rested. [O.Fr. chalemle, -met —L. calamus, 
reed.] 

Shawnee, sho-ni’, n, an Indian of an Algonquin 
tribe now mostly in Oklahoma.—shawnce'- 
wood, a species of Catalpa. (Shawnee Shawun- 
ogi.] 

shay, R. See chaise, 
ahaya. See ebay (2). 

shchi, shtchi, shche, n. cabbage soup. [Russ.] 
she, she (or Vhen unemphatic shi), nom. (irregu¬ 
larly or ungrammatically accus. or dot.) fern, 
pron. of the 3rd pers. the female (or thing spoken 
of as female) named before, indicated, or under¬ 
stood (pi. they).— R. (nom., accus., and dat.) a 
female (pi. shes).— adj. female (esp. in coti^si- 
tion, as sbe'-ass', she'-bear', she'-dev'il). [l^b. 
O.E. SCO, fem. of the def. art., which in the 
12th cent, came to be used instead of the pron. 
hio.l 

shea, shi, shi'a, n. an African tree (ahea'-tree, 
Butyrospermum). whose seeds (shea'-nuta) yield 
shea'-butt'er. [Mungo Park’s spelling of Man- 
dingo (W.Afr. language) si.] 
sheading, she'ding. n. one of the six divisions or 
districts of the Isle of Man. [shedding.] 
sheaf, shif, n. a bundle of things bound side by 
side, esp. stalks of com: a bundle of (usually 
24) arrows:— pi. sheaves (shivs). — vs.t. sheaf, 
sheave, to bind in sheaves.— vs.i. to make sheaves. 
— adj. sheaf'y.— adj. sheaved, in sheaves: flared: 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 



peril., made of straw iShak.). [O.E. scittfi cf. 
Cer. schaub, Du, schoof.] 

■heal, ahe^ shiei, shil, ahill, shtl, (Skak.) v.t. to 
shell or husk.—ndieal'ing* (sheeriiig*, etc.) hfll, 
a hill where grain is winnowed by the wind. 
(Related to shell, shale, scale.] 

■heal, shealing. &me as shiei, shieling. 

■hear, shir, v.t. to cut, or clip, esp. with shears: 
to cut sup^uous nap from: to achieve or make 
by cutting: to tonsure: to reap with a sickle 
{Scot.): to subject to a shear.—v.i. to separate: 
to cut: to penetrate: to reap with a sickle:— 
jM.t. sheared, arch, and poet, shore; pa.p. shorn, 
also, less commonly in ordinary senses, but 
alw^s of deformation and usually of metal- 
cutting, sheared.—n. a shearing or clipping: a 
strain, stress, or deformation in which parallel 
planes remain parallel, but move parallel to 
themselves.— ns. shear'er, one who shears 
sheep: a reaper (Scot,)’, shear'ing; ahhar'Iing, 
a ahear-hog.— n-pl. shears, orig. scissors (also 
Scot.): now usu. a larger instrument of similar 
kind, with pivot or spring: applied by Spenser 
to wings (winged sheares) as instruments for 
cutting the air: a hoisting apparatus (see 
sheers).—shear'-hog, a sheep between first and 
second shearings; shear'-bulk,-leg (see sheer, 2);. 
■hear'man, one who shears suMrfluous nap from 
cloth; shear'-steel, steel suitable for making 
■hears, etc.; shear'water, a genus (Pufflnus; not 
the puffins, but akin to the petrels) of oceanic 
birds that skim the water. (O.E. sceran; O.N. 
skera, to clip, Ger. scheren, to shave.] 

'■heart, sSrt, (obs.) inter}, for God’s heart, 
sheat-fish, shit'-fish, shera-fish, sheth', n. a gigantic 
fish {SUurus glanis) of European rivers: any 
kindred fish. [Ger. scheififisch.) 
sheath, sheth, n. a ease for a sword or blade: a 
close-fitting (esp. tubular or long) coverings a 
clasping leaf-base: an insect’s wing-case: a 
contraceptive device for men:— pi. sheaths 
{shidhs). — v.t. sheathe {shedh), to put into or 
cover with a sheath or casing.— at^. sheathed 
{skidhd), having or enclosed in a sheath.—n. 
■heath'ing {-dh-), that which sheathes: casing: 
covering of a ship’s bottom.— adis. sheath'less; 
shcath'y {-th- or -dh-), sheath-like. — sheath'- 
knife, a knife encased in a sheath.— adj. sheath'- 
winged, coleopterous.—sheathe the sword, to end 
war. [O.E. sceath, scithi Ger. scheide, O.N. 
skeithlr.] 

sheave, shiv, n. a shive, slice, slab: a grooved 
wheel, pulley-wheel: a fragment: a speck, par¬ 
ticle of impurity, as in paper. [Related to shive.] 
■heave, sheaves, etc. See sheaf. 

Sheba, shi’bs. See Saba. 

shebang, she-bang', if. a room, house, shop, hut, 
etc.: a vehicle: affair, matter, etc. [U.S. slang.] 
Shebat, shi'bat, n. the fifth (ecclesiastically 
eleventh) Jewish month, parts of January and 
February.—^Also Se'bat. [Heb. Sh'bat.] 
shebeen, shi-bin', n. an illicit liquor-shop.— v.i. to 
keep a shebeen.— ns. sbebeen'er; shebcen'ing. 
[Anglo-Ir.] 

Shechinah, shi-kVna, n. Same as Shekinah. 
■hecklaton. See checklaton. 
shed, shed, v.t. to part, separate: to cast off: to 
drop: to emit: to pour forth: to cast, throw 
(as light): to impart: to cause effusion of: to 
spill {dial.): to besprinkle {Spens.). — v.i. to fall 
off: to dispense (Spens.) :—pr. 0 . 8 hedd'ing; pa.t. 
arid pa.p. shed.—n. {obs. or dial.) a parting.— 
ad}, cast: spilt, emitted.— ns. shedd'er, one who 
■hw: a female salmon or the like after spawn¬ 
ing: aheU'ing. [O.E. scSdan, seiadan (strong 
vb.), to separate; Ger. scheiden.] 
shed, shed, n. a structure, often open-fronted, 
for storing or shelter: an outhouse. [App. a 
viulant of shade.] 

■heel, aheeliag. See under sheal, 1, riiieling. 

fUe,fiir; mi, hOr (her); mine; mdte. 


sheen, sA#n,<M{r. (poet.) beautiful: Mg^tt: ahiiiiiig. 
— n. shine: lustre: radiance: gUsteniog attire. 
— v.l. (obs. except Scot.) to ghine: to gmun: to 
have a lustre.— ad}, shera'y, lustrous: glistening. 
[O.E. seine (W.S. sciene, scyne), beautiful; Du. 
schoon, Ger. schin; influent by shine.] 
sheeny, shin’if {siang\ offensive) n. a Jew.— ad}. 
Jewish. [Ongiq unknown.] 
sheep, ship, n. a beardless woolly wild or domestic 
animal (Ovis) of the goat family: sheepskin; a 
sh^ish person: one who is like a sheep, as in 
being a member of a flock (or congregation), in 
following an example, in being at the mercy of 
the wolf or the shearer, in tameness of spirit, 
etc.:— pi. sheep.— ad}, sheep'ish, like a sheep: 
embarrassea throu^ having done something 
foolish or wrong.— adv. sheep'ishly.— n. sheep'- 
ishness.— at^. sheeify {rare), sheeplike.—sheep'- 
biter, a dog that bites or worries sheep: prob. 
an oppressive supervisor {Shak.). —oA'. sheep'- 
biting, given to biting sheep: {fig. arch.) 
sneaking, thieving.—Also ii.-^eep'-eote, an 
enclosure for sheep; sheep'-dip, a disinfectant 
vermin-killing preparation used in washing 
sheep; sheep'dog, a dog trained to watch sheep, 
or of a breed used for that purpose: a chaperon 
{slang), — ad/, sheep'-taced, sheepish, bashful.— 
sheep'-farmer; sh^'fold; sheep'-hook, a shep¬ 
herd’s crook; sbeep'-ked, a wingless fly (Melo- 
phagus) that sucks sheep’s blood; sheep'-louse, 
a louse (Trichodectes) that infests sheep: loosely, 
a sheep-ked:— pi. sheep'-lice; sheep'-master, 
owner of sheep; sheep'-pen; sheep'-plant, veg¬ 
etable sheep; sheep'-pox, a contagious eruptive 
disease of sheep, resembling smallpox; sh^p'- 
rot, liver rot; sheep'-run, a tract of grazing 
country for sheep; sheep's'-bit (or sheep’s 
scabious), a campanulaceous plant (Jasione) 
with blue heads resembling scabious: shc^'- 
■cab, a mange in sheep transmitted by mites; 
sheep'-scor'ing, the counting of sheep (sheep- 
scoring numerals, numerals of Old Welsh 
origin, used by shepherds, knitters, and in 
counting-out rhymes by children): sheep's'-eye, 
a wishful amorous look; sheep’s'-foot, a 
printer’s claw-hammer; sheep'-shank, a sheep’s 
leg: something of slender importance {Scot.): 
a nautical knot for shortening a rope; sheep’s'- 
head, the head of a sheep, esp. as fodd (also 
ad/,): a dolt: an American fish allied to the 
porgie; sheep'-shearer; sheep'-shearing; sheep'- 
■ilver, money paid in commutation of some 
ri^ht connected with sheep; dieep'skin, the 
skin of a sheep: leather or parchment prepared 
from it.—^Also adf- —sheep'-stealer; sheep'- 
stealing; sheep'-tick, strictly, a tick (Ixodes) 
that infests sheep: commonly, a sheep-ked; 
sheep'-track; sheep'walk, a range of pasture 
for sheep; dieep'-wash, sheep-dip.— adf. sheep'- 
whis'tling {Shak.), tending sheep.—black sheep, 
the dbreputable member of a family or group. 
[O.E. sciapi Ger. schqf.] 
sheer, shir, ad), bright, clear {arch.): thin: pure: 
unmingled: mere, downright: plumb: un¬ 
broken : vertical or very nearly.— adv. clear: quite: 
plumb: vertically.— n. a very thin fabric.— adv. 
sheer'iy. [M.E. schire, perh. from a lost O.E. 
equivalent of O.N. skterr, bright.] 
sheer, shir, v.l. to deviate: to swerve.— v.t. to 
cause to deviate.—h. deviation: oblique posi¬ 
tion: fore-and-aft upward curve of a ship’s 
deck or sides.— n.pl. sheers, shears, an ap¬ 
paratus for hoisting heavy weights, having legs 
or sjiars spread apart at their lower ends, and 
hoisting taidde at their joined tops.—shecr'-hulk, 
an old dismantled ship with a pair of sheers 
mounted on it: popularly, a mere hulk, as if 
from sheer (1); sheer'-leg, shear'-leg. one of 
the spars of sheers.—sheer off, to move aside: 
to take oneself off. [Partly at least another 
Jbr; mate; mSSn,Jdbt; dhen (then) 
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•pcllinc of dMar; pah, partly from the L,0. or 
Du. equivalent, scheren, to cut, withdraw.] 

Aeet, shet, n. a large wide expanse or thin piece: 
a large broad piece of cloth, cap. for a bed, a 
penitent, or a corpse: a la^ broad piece of 
paper: a section of a book printed upon one 
piece of paper, a signature: as much copy as 
will fill a sheet; a pamphlet, broadside, or 
newspaper: a sail (poet.): a sill (intnaive sheet; 
geo/.): sheet-rubber: one of the separate 
pieces or planes that make up a surface: air¬ 
craft structural material undw. 0-25 in. (j6‘3S 
mm.) thick, thinner than 'plate*.—odi* in the form 
of a sheet: printed on a sheet.— vJ. to wrap or 
cover with, or as with, a sheet: to ftimish with 
sheets: to form into sheets.— v.l, to form or 
run in a sheet.— adi, sheet'ed, wrapped or 
coveredwithasheet. esp. awinding-sh^: with 
a white band or belt, as a cow: spread as a sheet. 
—n. sheet'ing, cloth for sheets: protective 
boarding or metal covering: formation into 
sheets.— ad}, sheet'y.—aheet'-copper, -iron, -kad, 
-metal, -rubber, -tin, etc., copper, iron, etc., in 
thin sheets; sheet'-^aas, a kind of crown-glass 
made in a cylinder and flattened out; aliMt'- 
Ught'ning, diffused appearance of distant li|d>t- 
ning. [O.E. scete (W.S. sciete), sciaf, cf. next 
word.] 

sheet, shit, n. a rope attached to the lower comer 
of a sail: (in pi.) the part of a boat between 
the thwarts and the stem or bow.—a sheet, or 
three sheets, in the wind, half-drunk, or drunk. 
[O.E. sciata, corner; akin to foregoing.] 
sheet-anchor, shet'angk'er, n. an anchor for an 
emergency: chief support: last refui^. [For¬ 
merly shut-, shot-, shoot-anchor’, origin doubt¬ 
ful.] 

sheildi, sheik, shak, shik, n. an Arab chief: a 
girl’s young man or id^ film hero (slang): a 
Hindu convert to Islam. [Ar. shaikh — sMkha, 
to be old.} 

sheila, she'b, n. a young girl (Austr,): a white 
Teddy girl (S.A/r.). [From proper name.] 
shelling. Same as shieling, 
shekel, shek’l, n. a Jewish weight (about 14 grams) 
and coin of this weight: (in pi.) money (slang), 
[Heb. sheqel—sh&gal, to weigh.] 

Shekinah, Shechinah, shi-ki'ne, n. the divine 
presence. [Heb. shekinah — shakan, to dwell.] 
sheldrake, shel'drak, n. a large dude (Tadorna) 
with free hind-toe.—Also sbell'drake, shiel'- 
drake:—/cm. sheld'dnck, shel'duck, shell'dnck, 
shiel'duck. [Prob. dial, sheld (cf. Du. schiHede), 
variegation, and drake.] 

shelf, shelf, n. a board fixed on a wail, in a book¬ 
case, etc., for laying things on: a shelf-ful: a 
terrace: a ledge: a shoal: a sandbank:—^/, 
shelves (shelve). — v.t. to shelve.—n. shelf'-nil. 
enough to fill a shelf:— pi. shelf'-fuls.— ad}. 
shelf'y.—shelf'-cat'alogue, a libra^ catalogue 
arranged by shelves; shelf'-mark, indication on 
a book of its place in a library; sheif'raom, 
space or accommodation on shelves.—on the 
shelf, shelved: laid aside from employment or 
prospect of marriage. {O.E. scylf, shdf, ledge, 
pinnacle, or L.G. schelf; perh. partly from some 
other source.] 

shell, shel, n. a hard outer covering, esp. of a 
shellfish, a tortoise, an egg. or a nut: a husk, 
pod, or rind: a shelled mollusc: an outer 
framework: a crust: a hollow sphere or the 
like: a mere outside, empty case, or lifeless 
relic: any frail structure: a frail boat: a light 
coffin: a conch trumpet: a lyre of tortoise¬ 
shell; an explosive projectile shot from a 
cannon: a piece of quicklime: in some schools, 
an intermediate class (from one that met in an 
apse at Westminster).— ad}, of, with, or like 
shell or shells.— v.t. to separate from the shell: 
to case: to throw shells at.— v.l. to peel, scale: 


toeeparate from the shdl.— a. sbeUac, abdl-lac 
(phehalc'i also shel'ak), lac in thin plates, got 
by metting seed-lac, straining, and droppi^— 
v.t. to coat with shellac: (shehak’) to beat 
(U,S.y. to trounce (l/.iS.):—i»'.p..siM9laok'iBg: 
paJ. and pa.p, shelbcked'.— n. shellack'iiv*— 
adj. shelled, having a shell: separated flrom the 
shell.—iM. shell'w; shell'fnl; sn^'inm; al^'- 
ing.— ai^s. sheU'-less; sheU'y, of or like shell or 
shells: abounding in shells: having a shell: 
testaceous.—sbell'Dack, an old sailor; sbell'bark, 
a hickory with peeling bark.—oi(f. shell'boend, 
unable to escape from the shell.—ahell'-ciater. 
a hole in the ground made by a bunting shell; 
shell'-egg, one in the shell, in its natural state; 
shell'flre, bombardment with shells; shell'fish, 
a shelled aquatic invertebrate, esp. a mollusc 
or crustacean, or such animals collectively; 
shell'-heap, a heap of shells: a kitchen midden; 
shell'-hole, a shell^rater; ahell'-ice, ice no 
longer supported water; riiell'-jack'et, tight, 
short undress miliury jacket.— ad}, shell'-ulw. 
—shell'-lime, lime made from seashells; shell'- 
lime'stone, a limestone mainly consisting of 
shells; sliell'-matl, a white, earthy lacustrine 
dqmsit; sbeU'-mon'ey, wampum; rihell'-mound, 
a shell-heap; shell'-or'nament, decoration in 
which a shell-form is prominent; sbeir-parakect, 
-parrot, the budgerigar.— ad}, sbell'pr^, able 
to resist shells or bombs.—shell'-sand, sand con¬ 
sisting in great part of calcareous organic 
remains; sheU'shock, former name for mental 
disturbance due to war experiences, once thought 
to be caused by bursting of shells.— ad}. ilieU'- 
rimeked.—shell'work, work composed of or 
adorned with shells: shell'ycoat (Seol.), a 
water goblin dressed in shells: a sheriff’s 
messenger.—come out of one’s shell, to cease 
to be shy and reticent; election diell (see 
electron): shell out (slang), to pay up: to dte- 
burse. [O.E. scell (W.S. sclell); Du. sehll, 
O.N. rke/.] 

Shelta, sheVta, n. an Irish vagrants secret jargon. 
IShelrii, poss. a perversion of O.Irish biulra, lan¬ 
guage.] 

shelter, shel’tar, n. a shielding or screening struc¬ 
ture, esp. against weather: a place of refuge, 
retreat, or temporary lodging in distress: asylum: 
screening: protection.— v.t. to screen: to 
shield: to afford asylum or lodging to: to 
harbour.— v.l. to take shelter.— atU. shel'tered.— 
H. sheTterer.— n. and ad}, shertering.— ad}s. 
sherterless; diel'tery, affording shelter. [Origin 
obscure.] 

sheltie, shelty, shel'tl, n. a Shetland pony. [Perh. 
O.N. HJalti, Shetlander.] 

shelve, shelv, v.t. to furnish with shelves: to place 
on a shelf: to put aside.—v.i. to slope, incline. 
— n. a ledu; a shelf.— n.pl. shelves, pi. of 
shelf and ofehelve.—n. shelv'ing, provision of, 
or material for, shelves: shelves collectively: 
the act of putting upon a shelf or setting aside: 
a slope.—a4/. shallowing: sloping.— ad}, shel'vy, 
having sandbanks: overhangmg. [See shelf.] 
Sbema, she-mS\ n. a Jewish prayer with a long 
histo^, recited at morning and evening. [Heb., 
hear.] 

Sbemite, etc. Earlier forms of Semite, etc. 
shemoxxle, shi-moz'l, (slang) n. a mess: a scrape: 
a rumpus.—^Also ^moxs'li^ shlemoxx'le, scIm- 
mozz'le.— v.i. to make off. [Yiddish,—^Ger. 
schlintm, bad, Heb. mazzal, luck; cf. schlimazel.] 
shenanigan, shi-nan’i-g»n, (slang) n. trickery: 
humbug. [Origin unknown.] 
shend, shend, (obs. or poet.) v.t. to put to shame: 
to disgrace: to reproach: to punish: to dis¬ 
comfit:— pa.t. and pa.p. shent. [O.E. scendan, 
to disgrace.] 

she-oak, shi'-dk, (Austr.) n. a casuarina tree, [she, 
denoting inferior, and oak, from its grain.] 
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SIm’oI, shi’dl, n, the place of departed spirits. Holmes, in the stories of Conan Doyle (1839- 
[Heb. she'dL] 1930)—often used ironically, 

sbephenl, shep’ard, n. one who tends sheep (Jem, Sberpa, skUr'pe, n. sing, and pi. one or more of 
sh^'lierdesa): a swain: a pastor.—v.t. to tend an eastern Tibetan people living hi|d> on the 
or guide as a shepherd: to watch over, protect south side of the Himalayas. fTib^an shar, 
the interests of, or one’s own interests in.— v.l, east, pa, inhabitant.) 

to totd sheep.— adJ, aheplierdless.— n. sbep'* sherris, sker'Is, (Skak.) n. Same as sherry.— 
berdling, a little shepherd.—Shepherd kings, the sherr'is-sack', sack imported from Xeres. 
Hyksos; sliepherd(*s) check, plaid, tartan, (cloth she^, dser'l, n. a fortified wine grown in the 
with) small black-and-white check: shepherd’s neighbourhood of Jerez de la Frontera in 
club, great mullein; shepherd's cress, a small Spain: a wine of like type.—sherry-cobb'ler, a 
cruciferous plant, Teesdalia; shepherd’s glass, drink composed of sherry, lemon, sugar, ice, 
scarlet pimpernel: shepherd’s myrtle, butcher’s etc.; sherry party, a gathering at which sherry 
broom; shepherd’s needle, Venus’s comb; shep- is drunk. [JTeres. earlier form of Jerez.) 
herd’s pie, a dish of meat cooked with potatoes shet, sket, obs. or dial, form of shut, 
on the top; shepherd’s purse, a cosmopolitan Shetland, shet'/and, (usu. with cap.) pertaining 
cruciferous weed with flat obcordate pods to the Shetland Islands ofT the N. coast of Scot- 
(Capsella bursa~pastoris)i shepherd's rod. the land.—Shetland pony, a small, hardy pony with 
small teasel.—the Good Shepherd, Jesus Christ a thick coat, originating in the Shetland Islands; 
(John X. 11). [O.E. sceapkirdei see'sheep, Shetland sheep, a breed of sheep or Shetland and 

herd.) formerly Aberdeenshire; Shetland sheepdog, a 

sherardise, -ize, sker'»rd-iz, v.t. to coat with zinc breed of dog resembling and presumably bred 
by heating with zinc-dust in absence of air. from, the collie, though smaller in size and with a 
[From Sherard Cowper-Coles, the inventor of thicker coat. 

the process.) sheuefa, sheugh, skoohk, (Scot.) n. a ditch, drain. 

Sheraton, sker's-tsn, n. a kind or style of furniture — v.t. to plant temporarily, [sough (2).] 
designed by Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806). sheva, shs-vS’, n. Hebrew point or sign (simple, or 
sherbet, sMr'hst, n. a fruit-juice drink; an in compound forms) indicating absence of vowel 

effervescent drink, or powder for making it: or a neutral vowel.—Also schwa. [Heb. .r/tewd.) 

a kind of water-ice. [Turk, and Pers. sherbet, shew, sho, formerly (as Miit.) shoo. Same as 
fromAr.; cf. shrub (2), syrup.) show:—pa.p. shewn (skdn). —shew'bread, the 

shn’d, sk&rd, n. See shard. twelve loaves offered weekly in the sanctuary 

share, a Spenserian spelling of sheer (bright). by the Jews. 

sheriat, sher-S'at, n. the body of Islamic religious shewel, shoS’al, n. a scarecrow or mark to scare 
law. [Turk. sherVat, law.) deer. [Connected with shy.) 

sherif, shereef, ska-ref, n. a descendant of Shiah, she’a, n. a Mohammedan sect, or a mem- 
Mohammed through his daughter Fatima: a ber of it, recognising All, Mohammed’s son-in¬ 
prince, esp. the Sultan of Morocco: the chief law, as his successor.—Shiite (she'it), a member 
magistrate of Mecca.— ad], sherif'ian, shereef'ian. of this sect. [Ar. shVa, sect.) 

[Ar. sharif, noble, lofty.) shibboleth, skib'a-ieth, n. the Gileadite test-word 

sheriff, sker'lf, n. the king’s representative in a for an Ephraimite, who could not pronounce 

shire, with wide powers judicial and executive sh (Judges xii. 5-6; ff.): any such test: a 

(hist.): now in England, the chief officer of the peculiarity of speech; the criterion or catch- 

crown in the shire, county, with duties chiefly word of a group: a cant phrase. [Heb. 
ministerial rather than judicial: in Scotland, leth, an ear of com, or a stream.) 
the chief judge of the county: in the United shicker, shik'ar, n. strong drink.— adj. shick'ered. 
States, the chief executive officer of the county, drunk. [Yiddish.] 
his principal duties to maintain peace and shicksa. Same as shiksa. 

order, attend courts, guard prisoners, serve pro- shidder, skid’ar, (Spens.) n. a female animal, [she, 
cesses and execute judgments.— ns. sher'iffalty, deer; cf. bidder.) 

shrievalty; riier’iffdom, the office, term of office, shied, shier, shies, shiest. Sec shy (1 and 2). 
or territory under the jurisdiction of a sheriff; shicl. Same as sheal. 

sher'iffship, the office of sheriff.—sher'iff-clerk', shiel, sheal, shei. (Scot.) n. a hut: a shelter.— n. 
in Scotland, the registrar of the sheriff’s court, shieTing, shearing, a shepherd’s summer hut: 
who has charge of the records of the court •— a summer grazing. fProb. from a lost O.E. 
pi. sher'iff-eferks'; sher'iff-court', the sheriff’s equivalent of O.N. skall, hut.) 
court; sher'iff-dep'ute, in Scotland, (ill the shield, shild, n. a broad plate carried to ward off 
abolition of the heritable jurisdictions in 1748, weapons, esp. one with a straight top and taper- 
a lawyer who acted as deputy for the sheriff: ing curved sides; a protective plate, screen, 
thereafter sometimes the sheriff himself:— pi. pad, or other guard; a protection; a tubular 
sher'iff-dep'utes; sher'iff-prin^ipal. in Scotland, structure pushed forward in tunnelling: a 
a sheriff properly so-called; sher'iff-off'icer, in shield-shaped escutcheon used for displaying 
Scotland, an officer connected with the sheriff- arms: a shield-shaped piece of plate as a prize: 
court, charged with arrests, serving of processes, any shield-shaped design or object: the area of 
etc.; aher'iS’a-po8t(hb/.), painted post at sheriff’s Archaean rocks in the earth’s crust; a poHce- 
door for affixing proclamations; sher'iff- man’s badge (U.S.). —v.f. to protect by shelter: 
aab'atitiite, a Scottish acting-sheriff, appointed to ward off: to forfend (Skak.), —«. diiel'der.— 
by the crown, in most cases resident in his ad], shieldless.—n. shield'ling, a protected 
judicial district:— pt. sher'iffs-sub'stitote.—high person.—shjeld'-bearer; shield'-bug, a heterop- 
dieriff, an English ^eriff proper: the chief terous insect with much developed scutellum 
executive officer of a district (U.S.)\ honorary (fam, Pentatomidae); shield'-fem, Aspidtum; 
sherUI-anbstitute, one who may act in the shield'-hand, the left hand; ahield'-maid, 
absence of the sheriff-substitute; under sheriff, -maiden, -may, an Amazon: a Valkyrie.— ad]. 
an English sheriff’s deouty who performs the shield'-diaped. usu., shaped like the conventional 
execution of writs. [O.E. icirgerefa —^.rrfr, shire, shjeld; sometimes, buckler-shaped: peltate.— 
gerifa, reeve; cf. reeve, grieve (2), Ger. grpf, shield'wall, a defence of interlocked shields.— 
count.) shield of brawn, the thick skin of a piVs side, 

SbarlMK (Holmes), shAr'lok (hSms), n. one who esp. when stuffed with meat. [O.E. sceld (W.S. 
shows highly devidoped powers of observation scield)-. Ger. sckild, O.N. skjdldr, protection.) 
and deduction, as did the detective, Sherlock shift, shift, v.l. to manage, get on, do as one can: 

fltte,f9r: ml, k&r (her): mine; mdte. ftlr: mOte; mdSn,fSbt; dhen (then) 
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to change: to change position: to fluctuate: 
to change one's clothes {arch, or iHat.) : to resort 
to expedients: to move: to go away: to move 
quickly {coll.): to undergo phoneticehange.->-v./. 
to chainge: to change the clothes of {djol.): to 
change the position of: to remove: to dis¬ 
lodge: to transfer: to evade {obs.): to rid: to 
quit: to swallow (slang): to put off.—n. an ex¬ 
pedient: an artifice; provision of clothes or 
(arch.) other things for use in rotation or sub¬ 
stitution: hence, (arch.) a smock: a chemise; 
a shirt (dial.): a loose dress rou^ly triangular 
or oblong: a set of persons taking turns with 
another set: time of working of such a set: a 
change: change of position: a general or 
bodily displacement of a series (as of lines in 
the spectrum, consonant or vowel sounds, 
faulted strata): in violin-playing, any position 
of the left hand except that nearest the nut: a 
removal.— adf. shift'ed.— ns. shift'er, one who 
shifts, esp. a scene-shifter: one who resorts to 
shifts, tricks, evasions, or sophistry; shift'iness; 
shift'ing.— acy. unstable: shifty.— adJ. shift'legs, 
without a smock: without resource or expedient: 
inefficient: feckless.— adv. shift'lessly.— n. shift'- 
lessness.— adj. shift'y, full of, or ready with, 
shifts or expedients: evasive, tricky, suggesting 
trickery.—shif'ting-boards, partitioning to pre¬ 
vent shifting of cargo; shift'-key, a typewriter 
key used to bring a different set of letters (as 
capitals) into play.—^make (a) shift, contrive to 
do somehow; shift about, to vacillate: to turn 
quite round to the opposite point; shift for one¬ 
self, to depend on one’s own resources; shift 
one's ground (usu. fig.), to change the position 
one has taken, e.g. in a discussion. [O.E. 
sciftan, to divide, allot; O.N. skipta.) 
shih tzu, shed-zoo, n. a small dog of Tibetan and 
Chinese breed. 

Shiite. See Shiah. 

shikar, shi-kar', n. hunting, sport.— ns. shikar'ee, 
shikar'i, a hunter. [Urdu, from Pers. shikar.) 
shiksa, shik'sa, n. a non-Jewish woman. [Yid¬ 
dish.] 

shill, shilling. See sheal. 

shillela(g)h, 7p,n. conventional Irishman’s 

oak or blackthorn cudgel. [Shillelagh, an oak- 
wood in County Wicklow, or sail, willow, iille 
(gen.) thong.] 

shilling, shiiing, n. a coin or its value, 12 pence, 
S new pence or (East Africa shilling; Kenya, etc.) 
100 cents.— adj. costing or offered for a shilling: 
also in compounds, as two'-shilling, three'- 
^illing, etc.— adj. shill'ingless.—n. shiU'ings- 
worth.—shilling shocker, a sensational story, orig. 
one published at a shilling.—^take the (king’s, 
queen’s) shilling, to enlist as a soldier by accept¬ 
ing recruiting officer’s shilling—discontinued 
1879. [0.£. scUling, Ger. schilling.) 
shilly-shally, shU'i-shal'i, adv. in silly hesitation. 
—ft. vacillation: one who vacillates.— v.i. to 
vacillate.—shill'y-shall'ier. [A redup. of shall 
1 ?] 

shilpit, shU'pit, (Scot.) adj. sickly-looking: washy. 
[Ety. dub.] 

shim, shim, n. a slip of metal, wood, etc., used to 
fill in space or to adjust parts. [Ety. dub.] 
shimmer, shim'ar, v.i. to gleam tremulously, to 
glisten.— ns. shimm'co', shimm'ering, a tremulous 
gleam.— adj. shinim'ery. [O.E. scimerian — 
scimian, to shine; Ger. schimmeru 
shimmy, shim'i, n. a shivering dance (also ■Ll'nm'y- 
shake): vibration in a motor-car or an aeroplane. 
—v.i. to dance the shimmy: to vibrate. [App. 
from chemise.] 
shimozzle. See shemozzle. 
riiin, shin, n. the forepart of the leg below the 
knee: the lower part of a leg of beef.—v.i. to 
swarm, climb by gripping between the legs: to 
use one’s legs, hasten along.— v.t. to climb by 


ship 

swarming (usu. with up): to kick on the shins. 
—shin'-barker, a cur that barks at one’s shins; 
shin'-bone, the tibia; ahin'-plas'ter (V.S.), a 
brown-paper patch for a sore on the shin: 
paper money of small value. [O.E. sciiw, the 
shin; Du. scAeen; Ger. scAiene, a thin plate.) 
shindig, shin'dig, (slang) n. a lively celebration or 
party: a row. [Cf. shindy.] 
shindy, shin'di, (slang) n. a row, rumpus.—kick 
up a shindy, midie a disturbance. [Perh. sbiiity.J 
shine, shin, v.i. to give or reflect li^t: to beam 
with steady radiance: to glow: to be bright: 
to appear pre-eminent.— v.t. to cause to smne: 
— pa.t. and pa.p. shone, shon\ B., and in sense 
of polished, shined.— adj. (Spans.) sheen.— n. 
briefness: lustre: sunshine: a dash, brilliant 
appearance: an act or process of polishing; 
a tea-party or the like (slang): a shindy (slang). 
— adj. shine'less.—n. shin'er, one who or that 
which shines: a coin, esp. a sovereign (slang): 
a small glittering fish of various kinds: a black 
eye (slang). — a^. shin'ing.— adv. shin'ingly.— 
n. riiin'ingness.— adj- shin'y, clear, unclouded: 
glossy.—Also adv. (Spans.). —take a shine to 
(slang), to fancy, take a liking to; shine at, to be 
very good at; take the shine out of, (slang) to 
outshine, eclipse: to take the brilliance or 
pleasure-giving quality out of. [O.E. scinan; 
Ger. seheinem in some senses perh. a different 
word; cf. shindy.] 

shingle, shing'gl, n. a wooden slab (or substitute) 
used as is a rooting-slate (also collectively): a 
board: a small signboard or plate (U S.): a 
mode of hair-cutting showing the form of the 
heaa at the back (from the overlap of the hairs). 
— v.t. to cover with shingles: to cut in the manner 
of'a shingle.— aiy. shing'led.— ns. shing'ler; 
shing'ling.— ary. shing'le-roofed. [L.L. scimhtla, 
a wooden tile—L. sciddire, to split.] 
shingle, shing'gl, n. coarse gravel: a large pebble: 
a bank or bed of large rounded stones.— adj. 
shing'ly. (Origin obscure.] 
shingles, shing'glz, n.pl. the disease Herpes zoster, 
an eruption usually running along an inter¬ 
costal nerve. [L. cingulum, a belt— cingire, to 
gird.] 

shinne, shin, (Shak.) n. a form of chin, 
shinny. Same as shinty. 

Shinto, shin'to, it. the Japanese nature and hero 
cult.—IIS. Shin'tSism; Shin'tdist. [Jap.,—Chin. 
shin tao — shin, god, tao, way, doctrine.) 
shinty, shin'll, shinny, shin'i, it. a game like 
hockey; the stick (also shin'ty-stick), or ball (or 
substitute) used therein. [Origin obscure.] 
ship, ship, n. a large vessel, esp. a three-masted 
square-rigged sailing vessel: a racing-boat: 
sometimes any floating craft: an aircraft.— v.t. 
to put, receive, or take on board; to send or 
convey by ship: to send by land or air: to 
dispatch, send (off): to engage for service on 
board: to fix in position.— v.i. to embark: to 
engage for service on shipboard:— pr.p. shipp'- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. shipped.—it. ship'ful.— adj. 
ship'less.—ft. ship'ment, putting on board: a con¬ 
signment by ship.— ad), shipped, furnished with a 
ship or ships (Shak.): embarked.—its. shipp'er, 
one who sends goods by ship; shipp'ing, ships 
collectively: accommodation on board ship: 
putting aboard ship: transport 'by ship: a 
voyage (SAak.).-rship'-bis'cuit, hard biscuit for 
use on shipboard; ship'board, a ship’s side, 
hence a ship; ship'-boy, a boy that serves on 
a ship; ship'-breaker, one who breaks up old 
ships; diip'-broker, a broker for sale, insurance, 
etc., of ships; ship'builder; ship'building; ship'- 
canal', a canal large enough for ships; ship'- 
cap’taio, one who commands a ship; shipCs)'- 
car'penter, a carpenter employed on board ship 
or in a shipyard: ahip'-chand'wr, a dealer in sup¬ 
plies for ships; sh^'-chand'iery; ahip''K'ver, 
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typhus; ahip'-liohl'sr, a remora; aUp'Isp, 
arrangement of boards or plates in which the 
lower edge of one overlaps the upper edge of 
the next below it.—^Also v.t. and v.U —ship'' 
tatt'er, a letter sent by a vessel which does not 
cany mails; ship'-load, the actual or possible 
load of a ship; ship'man {arch.\ a sailor: a 
skipper: a pilot :—pL ship'men; ship'-master, 
the captain of a ship; ship'mate, a fellow- 
sailor; sbip'-money. a tyrannical tax imposed 
by the king on seaports, revived without authori¬ 
sation of parliament by Charles I in 1634-37; 
ship'-ol-tli^line', before steam navigation, a 
man-of-war large enough to take a place in a 
line of battle; ahip'-owner, the owner of. or 
owner of a share in, a ship or ships; shipp'ing- 
art'icles, articles of agreement between the cap¬ 
tain and his crew; ship'pouid, in the Baltic 
ports, twenty lispounds; ship'-rail'way, a rail¬ 
way for casing ships overland.— a^s. ship'- 
rigged, having three masts with square sails 
and spreading yards; ship'shape, in a seaman¬ 
like condition: trim, neat, proper.—riiip's hus¬ 
band (see husband); ship's papers, documents 
that a ship is required to carry; ship'-tire 
{Shak,), a shipiike head-dress; ship'-way, a 
sliding-way for launching ships: a support for 
ships under examination or repair: a ship- 
canal; ship'-worm, a wormiike lamellibranch 
mollusc (Teredo, etc.) that makes shell-lined 
tunnels in wood; ship'wreck, the wreck or 
destruction (esp. by accident) of a ship: destruc¬ 
tion, ruin, disaster; wreckage (rare).—y.r. to 
wreck: to make to suffer wreck.— v.i. to puffer 
wreck.—ship'wri|ht, a wri^t or carpenter em¬ 
ployed in shipbuilding; ship'yard, a yard where 
ships are built or repaired.—on shipboard, upon 
or within a ship; ship a sea, water, to have a 
wave come aboard; ship of the desert, the 
camel; ship it green, to ship waves, not mere 
spray; ship the oars, to put the oars in the 
rowlocks: to bring the oars into the boat; 
ship water (see ship a sea); take ship, or shipping, 
to embark: when one’s ship comes home, when 
one becomes rich. [O.E. sc/p; Goth, sk/p, O.N. 
skip, Ger. schiff.] 

shippen, shippon, ship'n, {dial.} n. cowhouse, 
cattle-shed. (O.E. scypenx cf. shop.] 

•hippo, ship-d', n. Japanese cloisonne ware. [Jap. 
sA/ppd, seven precious things.] 
abire, shir (in composition -shir, -shsr), n. a 
county: applied also to certain smaller dbtricts 
as ftlchmondshire and Hallamshire.—ohire'- 
horse, a large, strong draught-horse, once bred 
chiefly in the Midland shires; shire'maa, a 
sheriff; shire'-moot (O.E. scirgem6t\ hist.), the 
court of the shire; shire'-reeve (see sbdrill).— 
the Shires (often shirs}, those English counties 
whose names end in -shire, esp. (for hunting) 
Leicestershire, Rutlandshire (later Rutland), 
Northamptonshire, and parV of Lincolnshire. 
[O.E. scir, office, authority.] 
shirk, sh&rk, v.t. to evade: to slink out of facing 
or shouldering.— v.i. to go or act evasively .—». 
one who shirks.—a. shirk'er. [Cf. sharic.] 
Shirley poniy, shhr'/l pop’i, n. a variety of common 
poppy produced at Shirley, Croydon, 
shirr, shir, sh&r, n. a puckering or gathering.— 
v.t. to pucker, make gathers in: to bake (eggs 
broken into a dish).— adf. diirred.—n. shirr'ing. 
(Origin unknown.] 

shirrat shir's, n. a Scots form of sheriff, 
shirt, shdrl, n. a man’s loose sleeved garment 
typically with fitted collar and cuff's: a woman’s 
Mouse, of similar form: an undershirt: a 
nightshirt: a close covering.— v.t. to put a 
shut on.— n. shirt'ing. Moth for shirts.— adis. 
shirtlsss; shirt'y (jUang}, ruflled in temper.— 
•Mrt'-baiid, the oedcband of a shirt; shirt'- 
s; shirt dress, a straight dress with a shirt- 


type collar, resembling an elongated shirt: a 
snirtwaister {U.S.}', shirt'-frill', a frill on the 
breast of the shirt; sfairt'-firont', the breast of 
a shirt: a dick^; shirt'-pin, an ornamental pin 
fastening a shirt at the neck; shirt'-sleeve; 
shirt'-stud; shirt'-tatl', the flap at the back of 
a shirt; sbirt'waist {U.S.}, a woman’s blouse; 
•hirt'waister, a tailored dress with shirtwaist top. 
—^Black Shirt, a fascist; boiled shirt, a white 
shirt (with starched front): Brown Shirt, a 
Nazi; in one’s shirt, wearing nothing but a 
shirt, or nothing over the shirt; in one’s shirt 
sleeves, with coat off; keep one’s shirt on, keep 
calm; lose mie’s shirt, to lose all one has; 
put one’s shirt on, bet all one has on; Red 
Shirt, a follower of Garibaldi. [O.E. scyrte; cf. 
short.] 

shish kebab. See kabob. 

shit, shite, shit, shit, {vulg.} n. excrement: a con¬ 
temptuous term for a person.— v.i. to evacuate 
the bowels.— v.t.{fig.}. — inter), expressing annoy¬ 
ance, disappointment, etc.—bull'shit (see bull 
(!})• [O.E. scilan.) 

shittim, shit'im, n. in full shitt'im wood (B.), 
the wood of the shitt'ah tree, believed to be an 
acacia: applied also to various other trees. 
[Heb. shittSh, pi. shittim.] 
shiv. See chiv. 

shivaree, shiv-s-re’, n. a U.S. form of charivari.— 
v.t. {U.S.} to give a mock serenade to. 
shive, shiv, n. a slice, as of bread {Scot.}: a thin 
wide cork or bung. [M.E. schive; cf. O.N. 
skf/d; Du. schijf, Ger. scheibe.] 
shiver, shiv'ar, n. a splinter: a chip; a small 
fragment.— v.(. and v.i. to shatter.— ad), shiv'ery, 
brittle.—shiver my timbers, a stage sailor’s oath. 
[Early M.E. sclfre", cf. shive, sheave; Ger. 
schiefer.] 

shiver,' shiv’ar, v.i. to quiver: to make an in¬ 
voluntary muscular movement as with cold.— 
v.r. to cause to quiver.— n. a shivering move¬ 
ment or feeling.— n. and ad), shiv'ering.— adv. 
shiv'eringly.—ody. shiv'ery, inclined to shiver or 
to cause shivers.—shiver in one’s shoes (see 
shake); the shivers {coii.}, a shivering fit; the 
ague: a thrill of horror or fear. [M.E. chivere.] 
sblemozzle. See shemozzle. 
shoal, shdl, n. a multitude of fishes, etc., swim¬ 
ming together: a flock, swarm, great assemblage. 
— v.i. to gather or go in shoals, swarm.— adv. 
shoal'wise, in shoals. [O.E. scoiu, troop; cf. 
school (2).] 

shoal, shdl, adj- shallow.— n. a shallow.— v.i. to 
grow shallow: to come to shallow water.— v.t. 
to find to be shallowing: to make shallow.— 
tts. shoal'ing; shoal'ness.— ad), shoal'y, full of 
shallows.—shoal'-mark, an indication of shoal- 
water; shoal'-water. [O.E. sceald, shallow.] 
shoat, ^ote, sbot(t), shot, n. a young hog. [From 
M.E.; conn. Flem. shote.] 
shock, shok, n. a violent impact, orig. of charging 
warriors: a dashing together: a shaking or un¬ 
settling blow: a sudden shaking or jarring as 
if by a blow: a blow to the emotions or its 
cause: outrage at something regarded as im¬ 
proper: a convulsive excitation of nerves, as by 
electricity: prostration of voluntary uid in¬ 
voluntary functions caused by trauma, a surgical 
operation, or excessive sudden emotional dis¬ 
turbance: a stroke of paralysis {coll.}. — v.t. to 
meet or assail with a shock: to shake or impair 
by a shock: to give a shock to: to harrow or 
outrage the feelings of: tp affect with abashed 
and horrified indignation.— v.l. to collide with 
violence.— ad), shocked,—n. ahock'er {coll.}, a 
very sensational tale.— ad), shock'ing, giving a 
shock: revolting to the feelings, esp. to over¬ 
sensitive modesty: execrable: deplorably bad. 
—adv. {coll.} deplorably.— adv, shock'ingly,— 
n. shock'ingnesa,—shock -absorber, a contrivance 
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for dampiag diode, n in an aeroplane alightiiu 
or a car on a bad road.—ihock'^rooi, 
protected in some way from givmg, or sumring 
effects o^ shock: unlikely to be upset, or 
to feel moral outrai^; shock stall (oero.), loss 
of lift at high speed caused by the formation of 
shock waves; shock tactics, orig. tactics of 
cavalry attacking in masses and depending for 
their effect on the force of impact: any action 
that seeks to achieve its object by means of 
suddenness and force C/ig.); sht^ therapy, 
treatment, use of electric shocks in treatment of 
mental disorders: use of violent measures to 
change one's way of thiiddng (fig.); shock'- 
troops, troops trained or selected for attacks 
demanding exceptional physique and bravery; 
shock wave, a wave of the same nature as a 
sound wave but of very grrat intensity, caused, 
e.g. by an atomic explosion, or by a body 
moving with supersonic velocity. [App. Fr. 
cAoc (n.), choquer (vb.), or perh. directly from 
a Gmc. source; cf. Du. sckoitc.] 

shock, shok, n. a stook, or propped-up group of 
sheaves, commonly twelve: three score.—v.r. to 
set up in shocks.— n. shock'er. [M.E. schokke; 
the corresponding word in some Gmc. languages 
has come to mean sixty.] 

shock, shok, n. a dog with long, shaggy hair: a 
mass of shaggy hair.—Also a4J. —shock'-dog; 
shock'-head.— atHs. shock'-head, -ed. [C^. 
shongh.] 

shod. See shoe. 

shoddy, shod'i, n. wool from shredded rags: cloth 
made of it, alone or mixed: anything inferior 
seeking to pass for better than it is.— a4}. of 
shoddy; inferior and pretentious: cheap and 
nasty: sham.— adv. shodd'ily.—n. shodd'iness. 
[Origin unknown.] 

shoder, shod'ar, n. a set of skins in which goldleaf 
is beaten the second time (see cutch). [From 
obs. Fr. chaucker, to press; ult. from L. calx, 
heel.] 

shoe, shoo, n. a stiff outer covering for the foot, not 
coming above the ankle (or in U.S. not much 
above): a rim of iron nailed to a hoof; any¬ 
thing in form, position, or use like a shoe, as in 
a metal tip or ferrule, a piece attached where 
there is friction, a drag for a wheel, the touching 
part of a brake, the block by which ^ electric 
tractor collects current:—^/, shoes, shoos; also, 
arch, and dial., shoon, shoon, Scot, shiin, shin. — 
y.t. to put shoes or a shoe on:— pr.p. shoe'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. shod (rarely shoed).— adj. sb^ 
(shod). —fi. shoe'ing.— ad/, shoe'less.— n. shoer 
(shoo'sr), a horse-shoer.—sboe'-bill, the whale- 
head, a large African bird (Balaeniceps) with 
heavy bill; shoe'black, one who blacks shoes; 
shoe'-bnish, shoe'-buckle; a buckle for the front 
of a shoe, as fastening or ornament; shoe'horn, 
Bhac'ing-born, an instrument for helping the 
heel into the shoe: any means of drawing on; 
Bhoe'ing-smith; shoe'-lace, a string passed 
through eyelet holes to fasten a shoe; shoe'- 
latchet, a thong for fastening a shoe, sandal, 
etc.; shoe'-kather, leather for shoes: shoes or 
shoeing generally; shoe'maker, one who makes 
(now more often only sells or mends) shoes and 
boots; shoe'making; shoe'-oail, a nail for 
fastening a horseshoe: a nail for a shoe sole; 
shoe'-peg, a peg for fastening parts of a shoe 
together; shoe'-rosa', a rosette on a shoe; 
■hoe'-Aop; shoe'string, a shoe-lace (C/.iS.): any¬ 
thing paltry (U.S.): a minimum of capital.— 
AIm o^.—^ oestring fungus, any fungus form¬ 
ing long rbizomorphs, esp. one that destroys 
trees; shoe'-tie, a shoe-lace, esp. an ornate 
one; shoe'-tree, a support, usually of wood or 
metal, inserted in a shoe when it is not being 
worn in order to preserve its shape.—another 
pair of shoes (coll.), quite'a differmt matter; 
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be in, step into, one’s, or a dead man’s, shoes, 
to be in, or succeed to, one’s place; die in one’s 
shoes, to die by violence, esp. by hanging ; on 
a shoestring, with an extremely small amount of 
capital. [O.E. sedh (pi. seds); Goth, shdhs. 
Get. schuh.) 

■hog, shog, V.I. to shake: to sway: to jog: to 
move on, be gone.—v.r. to shake:—pr.p. shogg'- 
ing:—po.r. and pa.p. sfaogged.—n. a jog, shock. 
[M.E. shogge, perh. related to shock and Q.H.G. 
scoc, a swing.] 

shogun, shS’gdbn, -goon, n. the commander-in¬ 
chief and real ruler of feudal Japan.— adl. 
■hb'gunal.— n. sh&'gunate. [Jap. shdgun.] 
shoji, shd'JS, n. a screen of paper covering a 
wooden framework, forming a wall or sliding 
partition in Japanese homes. [Jap.l 
shola, sho'la, (India) n. thicket. [Tamil polaJ.J 
ahola. See sola. 

Shona, sho'nt, n. a group of African peoples 
living south of the Zambesi: any memlm of 
the group: any language spoken by the group: 
(Union Shona) a literary language designed for 
use by the whole group, 
shone, shon, pa.i. and pa.p. of riiine. 
shoo, shoo, interj. used to scare away fowls,- etc. 
—v.f. to cry ‘Shoo!’— v.t. to drive away by 
calling ‘Shoo!* [Instinctive; cf. Ger. schu, 
Gr. son.] 

shook, shSak, pa.t. of shake, 
shook, shdbk, n. a bundle of sheaves, shock, 
stook: a set of cask staves and heads, or of 
parts for making a box, etc. [Orig. unknown.] 
shool, shdol, v.i. to saunter about, skulk: to beg: 
to sponge. [Perh. Ir.] 

shool, shool, shdl, Scot. shSl, shll, n. and v. a 
dialect form of shovel, 
shoon, shSdn, an old pi. of shoe, 
shoot, shoot, v.t. to date: to let fly with force: 
to discharge: to precipitate, launch forth: to 
tip out, dump: to cast: to send down a shoot: 
to kick or hit at goal (games): to score, for a 
hole or the round (golf): to thrust forwaid: to 
slide along: to slide the bolt of: to put forth 
in growth: to crystellise: to pass rapidly 
through, under, or over: to bit, wound, or kiU 
with a shot: to photograph, esp. for motion 
pictures: to variegate: to produce play of 
colour in (usu. in pa.p.). — v.i. to dart forth or 
forward: of a cricket ball, to start forward 
rapidly near the ground: to send darting pains: 
to sprout: to elongate rapidly: to jut out far 
or suddenly: to begin, esp. to speak, one’s 
mind or to tell what one knows (coll.; usu. in 
imper.): to tower: to send forth a missile, 
etc.: to discharge a shot or weapon; to use a 
bow or gun in practice, competition, hunting, 
etc.: to crystallise:— pa.t. and pa.p. shot; see 
also •hotten.r-n, a shot (Shak.): a shooting: a 
shooting match, party, expedition: a shooting 
pain: a movement of the shuttle: a wett 
thread: the shooting of a fllm; new growth: 
a sprout: the stem and leaf parts of a plant; 
a dump: a chute (see chute).— adf. shoot'abk, 
that may be shot, or shot over.— ns. sfaoot'er; 
shoot'ing, action of the verb in any sense: a 
twinge of quick pain: killing of game with 
firearms over a certain area: the right to do to: 
the district so limited: the planing of edges 
that arc to be Joined.—Also adf- —shoot'ing- 
board, a board for steadying a piece of wood 
for shooting; shoot'ing-box, -lodge, a small 
house in the country for use in the shooting 
season; shoot'iiw-biidce, a motor-car for the 
carriage both of passengers and of burden; 
sfaoot'mg-gali'ery, a long room used for practice 
or amusement with firearms; shoot'ing-iron 
(slang), a revolver; shoot'ing-lack'et, a short 
coat for shooting in; shoot'ing-raage, a place 
for shooting at targete; shoot'ing-star, a meteor; 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■hoot'iag-atick, a printer’s tool for driving 
quoins: a walkin^tick with a head that opens 
out into a seat; shooting war, actual war as 
distinct from cold war.—^get shot irf (slang), to 
get rid of; have shot one’s bolt (see boh); 
shoot a line (slang), to brag, exaggerate (r. line'- 
shooter); shoot down, to kill, or to bring down 
(an aeroplane) by shooting: to rout in argument; 
shoot down in flames (slang), to reprimand 
severely; shoot home, to hit the target (also^g.); 
shoot it out, to settle by military action (alsoyig.): 
shoot ofl,to discharge a gun: to begin: to rush 
away; shoot the sun,to take the sun's altitude; 
shoot the works (slang), at games of chance, to 
risk (one's all) on one play: hence, to make one’s 
maximum effort; shoot up, to kill or injure by 
shooting: to grow very quickly; t|ie whole 
shoot (coll.), the whole lot. [O.E. sceolan; Ou. 
schleten, Ger. sckiessen; in some senses merging 
with Fr. ckule, fail.] 
shoot. Same as shoat. 

shop, shop, n. a building or room in which goods 
are sold: a place where mechanics work, or 
where any kind of industry is pursued: a place 
of employment or activity, esp. a theatre: 
prison (slang): talk about one’s own business. 
— v.i. to visit shops, esp. for the purpose of 
buying.—v.r. to imprison, or cause to be im¬ 
prisoned (slang): to betray (someone), e.g. 
to inform against (him) to the police (slang; 
n. shopp'er): to give employment to:— pr.p. 
shopp'ing; po.p.shopped.— ns. shop'ful; shopp'er; 
sbopp'ing, visiting shops to buy or see goods.— 
ad}, for shopping.— ad), shopp'y, commercial: 
abounding in shops: given to talking shop: 
concerning one’s own pursuit.—shop'-assist'ant, 
one who sells goods in a shop: shop'-beU, a 
bell that rings at the opening of a shop-door; 
shop'board, a counter: a bench on which 
tailors work; shop'-boy, -girl, a boy or girl 
employed in a shop; shop'breaker, one who 
breaks into a shop; shop'breakiag; shop'-door; 
shop'-lront; shop'keepcr, one who keeps a shop 
of his own; shop'keeping; shop'-lift'er; shop'- 
lift'ing, stealing from a shop; shop'man, one 
who serves in a shop: a shopkeeper (rare): a 
workshop man (U.S.): shopping centre, a place 
where there is a concentration of shops of diff¬ 
erent kinds; shopping precinct (sec precinct); 
shop'-sign, indication of trade and occupier’s 
name over a shop.— ad/, shop'-soiled, somewhat 
tarnished by shop exposure.—shop'-stew'ard, a 
representative of factory or workshop hands 
elected from their own number; shop'-walker, 
one who walks about in a shop to see customers 
attended to; shop'-window, a window of a shop 
in which wares are displayed (also/fg.); shop'- 
woman.— ad), shop'worn.—all over tiie shop, dis¬ 
persed all around; on the shop floor, among the 
workers in a factory or workshop (ad/, shop'- 
floor); set up shop, to open a trading establish¬ 
ment: to begin operations generally; shop 
around, to compare prices and quality of goods 
at various shops before making a purchase; 
talk shop, to talk about one’s own work or 
business; the S1 mv« former Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich; the wrtmg shop, the 
wrong place to look for, e.g. sympathy or help. 
[O.E. sceoppa, a treasury.] 

■hope, shdp, obs. pa I. (Spens.) of shape. 

■bore, shdr, shor, n. the land bordering on the sea 
or a great sheet of water: the foreshore.— v.i. 
to set on shore.— adJ. shore'less, having no shore, 
unlimited.— adJ. and adv. shore'ward.— adv. 
shore'wards.—^ore'-boat, a boat plying near 
or to the shore; shote'-crab, a crab (Cardnus 
mannas) van common ‘between tidemarks: 
ibm'-dtte (Seot.^ a harbour-due.— ad/, sbore'- 
■ofag, going, or for going, ashore: land-dwell- 
ttg.—-noreMeave, leave of absence to go ashore; 
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shore'line, the line of meeting of land and 
water: a rope connecting a net with the land; 
shore'man, a dweller on the shore: a landsman; 
(U.S. also shores'man) one who has a shore¬ 
going job connected with fishery; shore'-Bide, 
the neighbourhood of the shore,—^Also ad ).— 
shore'-weed, a plant (Litorella lacustrls) of lake- 
margins of the plantain family.—on shore, on 
the land: ashore. [M.E. schore; cf. Du. 
schoor, schor.) 

shore, shdr, shdr, n. a prop.— v.t. to prop (often 
with up).— ns. shor'er; shor'ing, propping: a 
set of props. [Cf. Ou. .schoor, O.N. skortha,] 
shore, shdr, shdr, (Scot.) v.t. to warn, threaten: 
to offer.— n. threatening. (Origin obscure.] 
shore, shdr, shdr, (arch, and coll.) n. a sewer—usu. 
(as Shak.) common-shore. [Perh. sewer; perh. 
shore (1).] 

shore, shdr, shdr, pa.t., shorn, shorn, pa.p. See 
shear. 

short, shdrt, ad), of little length, tallness, extent, 
or duration: in the early future (as short day, 
dale): concise: curt: abrupt; snappish; crisp 
yet readily crumbling: brittle: on the hither 
side: failing to go far enough or reach the 
standard: deficient: lacking: scanty, in in¬ 
adequate supply; in want, ill supplied: in de¬ 
fault: unable to meet engagements: pertaining 
to the sale of what one cannot supply: in 
accentual verse, loosely, unaccented (pros.): 
undiluted with water, neat (coll.): short-woolled. 
— adv. briefly: abruptly; without leaving a 
stump: on this or the near side: (see sell short): 
at a disadvantage (e.g. taken short). —n. that 
which is short: shortness, abbreviation, sum¬ 
mary: a short-circuit: (in pi., formerly) small¬ 
clothes (now) short trousers (as for football): 
(in pi.) the bran and coarse part of meal, in 
mixture: a short 61m subordinate to a main 
film in a programme: a short alcoholic drink 
(coll.). — v.t. to shortchange.— v.t. and v.i. to 
shorten (obs.): to short-circuit; to fall short of, 
or perh. make to fail (Shak.). — n. short'age, 
deficiency.— v.t. short'en, to make shorter: to 
make to seem short or to fall short: to draw 
in or back: to check: to make friable:' to put 
in short-clothes.— v.i. (o become shorter.— ns. 
short'ener; short'ening.^ oiaking os becoming 
shorter: fat for making pastry short.— adj. 
short'ish.—adv. short'ly, soon: briefly: curtly: 
for a short time (rare): a little: with shortness 
in that which is indicated.— n. short'ness.— 
short'bread, a brittle crumbling cake- of flour 
and butter; short'cake, shortbread or other 
friable cake: a light cake, prepared in layers 
with fruit between, served with cream (U.S .).— 
v.r. ahort'change', to give less than the correct 
change to: to deal dishonestly with (a person). 
— adj. short'-change', pertaining to cheating.— 
shortchanger; short'-cir'cuit, a new path of 
comparatively low resistance between two 
points of a circuit (elect.): a deviation of current 
by a path of low resistance.— v.t. to establish a 
short-circuit in: to interconnect where there 
was obstruction between (surg.): to provide with 
a short-cut (fig.). — v.i. to cut off current by a 
short-circuit: to save a roundabout passage.— 
short'-clothes, short'-coats, the shortened ^irts 
of a child when the first long clothes are left 
off.—v.r. short'-coat, to put into short-coats.— 
short'coming, act of coming or falling short: 
neglect of, or failure in, duty: defect; short 
commons, minimum rations.— atff. short'-cut, cut 
short instead of in long shreds.—n. tobacco so 
cut: a shorter way than the usual.— ad), short'- 
dht'ed, having little time to run from its date, 
as a bill.—H^rt'-divi'sion, division without 
writing down the woiking out; short'fall, fact 
or amount of falling short; short'^wa (Scot.), 
a woman’s loose ja^t; sbort'haiid, a method 
fi/r; mate; mdSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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of swift writing to keep pace with speaking: 
writing of such a kind.—Also a4l. — mU. short'- 
hand'A, short of workers: with short hands.— 
ahort'-hom, one of a breed of cattle having very 
short horn^— Durham or Teeswater; sh0rt''-ieg 
ierickel), the fielder or the field near the batsman 
on the leg side behind the wicket; short list (see 
also leet), a selected list of candidates for an 
office.— v.t. short'-list, to include (someone) in 
a short list.—short'-Uved (or -livd), living or 
lasting only for a short time.—short measure, 
less than the amount promised or paid for; 
short odds, in betting, favourable odds; short 
oil (see oil length); riuirt'-rib, a floating rib; 
short sheep, short-woolied sheep.— a4i. shoit'- 
sight'ed, having clear sight only of near objects: 
lacking foresight. — adv. short'-sight'edly.— 
short'*sight'edneas; short'-slip (cricket), the 
fielder, or the flekl, near the batsman on the 
off side behind the wicket.— at(is- short'-spS'ken, 
curt in speech; sbort'-sta'ple, having the fibre 
short.—short'-stop, the player at baseball 
between the second and third base; short'- 
sword, a sword with a short blade.— atijs. short'- 
tem'pered, easily put into a rage; short'-term, 
extending over a short time: of a policy, con¬ 
cerned with the immediate present as distinct 
from time ahead; short-wave, of, or using 
wavelengths SO metres or less; short'-wind'ed, 
soon becoming breathless.—at short sight, pay¬ 
able soon after being presented; by a short head, 
by a distance less ttian the length of a horse’s 
head: narrowly, barely (fig.)’, cut short (see 
cut): fall short (see fall); for short, as an 
abbreviation; in short, in a few words; in short 
supply, not available in desired quantity, scarce; 
make short work of, to settle or dispose of 
promptly; run short (see run); short of, less 
than: without going so far as: (also short on; 
coll.): having insufficient supplies of; stop short, 
come to a sudden standstill; take (up) short, 
to take by surprise or at a disadvantage: to 
interrupt curtly; the short and the long (of it; 
Shak,), same as the long and the short. [O.E. 
.vc(c)ort; cf. O.H.G. scurz.) 
shot, shot, pa.t. and pa.p. of shoot.— adj. hit or 
killed by shooting; elongated by rapid growth: 
advanced (in years; Spans.): with warp and 
weft of ditl'erent colours: showing play of 
colours: rid (local). —n. a rejected animal, 
shot, shot, n. act of shooting: a blast: an explo¬ 
sive charge: a photographic exposure, esp. for 
motion pictures: a unit in film-production: a 
stroke or the like in a game: an attempt: a 
spell: a turn: a guess: the casting of a net: 
a set of nets or length of net cast: an aggressive 
remark: an injection (coll.): a dram (coll.): a 
marksman: a projectile, esp. one that is solid 
and spherical, without bursting charge; a 
cannon-ball: a weight for putting: a bullet: a 
small pellet of whicn several are shot together: 
such pellets collectively: flight of a missile, or 
its distance: range, reach: a plot of land: 
(also scot) a payment, esp. of a tavern reckon¬ 
ing: a contribution.— v.t. to load with shot:— 
pr.p. shott’ing; pa.t. and pa.p. shott'ed.— ad]- 
shott'ed.—shot'-ciog (arch.), one who is good for 
nothing but paying the bill.— at^. shot'-free, 
scot-free: safe from shot.—shot'gun, a smooth¬ 
bore gun for smalt shot, a fowling-piece.— adj. 
pertaining to a shotgun: involving coercion 
(e.g. a shotgun merger, marriage): covering a 
wide field in random, haphazard fashion with 
a resultant hit-or-miss effect.—shot'-hole, a hole 
made by a shot, or in timber by a boring insect, or 
in a leaf by a fungus: a hole in a wail for 
shooting from: a hole bored for a blast.— adf- 
•hot'proof, proof against shot.—shot'-tower, a 
tower where small shot is made by dropping 
molten lead into water; shot'-window (obs.). 
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app. a window with a hinged shutter or a pro¬ 
jecting window.—a shot in die wrm, an injection 
in the arm (medM a revivifying injection, as 
of momw, new effort, fresh talent (fig.)', a shot 
in the dark, a random guess; a ahot in tin 
locker, something yet in reserve; big shot (coll.), 
person of importance; like a shot, instantly, 
quickly: eagerly, willingly; stand shot, to pay 
the bill. [O.E. sc(e)ot, gesc(e)ot; cf. shoot.] 
shote, Bhot(t). Same as shoat. 
ahotten, shot’n, (obs.) pa.p. of shoot.— a^. having 
ejected the spawn (Shak.): in composition, dis¬ 
located, also shootmg out. 
ahough (Shak. showghe), shog, shok, shnf, n. a 
shaggy kind of lapdog. [Perh. shock (3).} 
should, shobd, pa.t. of shall. [U.E. sceolde.) 
shoulder, shdl'dsr, n. the part about the junction 
of the body with the fore-limb; the upper joint 
of a foreleg cut for the table: part of a garment 
covering the shoulder: a coat-hanger: a bulge, 
protuberance, offshoot like the human shouldei: 
a curve like that between the shoulder and the 
neck or side: either edge of a road.— v.t. to 
thrust with the shoulder: to take upon the 
shoulder or in a position of rest against the 
shoulder: to undertake: to take responsibility 
for: to set shoulder to shoulder; to fashion 
with a shoulder or abutment.— v.i. to jostle. 
— adj. shoul'dered, having a shouider or 
shoulders (shouldered arch, a lintel on corbels). 
— n. apd adj. shoul'dering.—shoul'der-belt, a belt 
that passes across the shoulder; shoul'der- 
blade, the broad, flat, blade-like bone (scapula) 
of the shoulder: Bhoul'der-bone, shoulder-blade; 
shoul'der-clapp'er (Shak.), a bailiff; shoul'der- 
gir'dle, the pectoral girdle.— adv. ahoul'der- 
height, as high as the shoulder.— adj. and adv. 
should'er-high', as high as the shoulder.— 
shoul'der-joint; shoul'.der-kiiot, a knot worn as 
an ornament on the shoulder; shourder-mark 
(U.S.), a badge of naval rank worn on the 
shoulder; shoul'der-note, a note at the upper 
outside corner of a page.— adj. shoul'der- 
shott'en (Shak.), with dislocated or sprained 
shouider.—shoul'der-slip, a sprain of the shoul¬ 
der.— adj. shoul'der-slipped.—should'er-strap, a 
strap worn on or over the shoulder esp. one 
suspending a garment, etc.: a narrow strap of 
cloth edged with gold lace worn on the shoulder 
with uniform to indicate rank (U.S.). —cold 
shoulder (see cold); put one’s shoulder to the 
wheel, set to work in earne.st, as if to get a coach 
out of the mire; sboulder-of-mutton sail, a 
triangular sail; shouider to shoulder, side by 
side: in unity. [O.E. sculdor', Ger. schulter, 
Du. schouder.] 

shout, showt, n. a loud cry: a call: a call for a 
round of drinks (slang). — v.i. to utt«r a shout: 
to stand drinks ail round (slang). — v.t. to utter 
with a shofit.— n. shout'er.— n. and adj. shout'- 
ing.— adv. shout'ingly.—shout down, to make 
another’s speech inaudible by shouting or talk¬ 
ing loudly. [Ety. unknown.] 
shouthcr, shoo'dlur, Scots form of shoulder, 
shove, shuv, v.t. and v.i. to thrust: to push: to 
jostle.— n. a push, thrust.—ii. shov'er, one who 
shoves: punningly, a chauffeur.—shove'-groat, 
shovel-board (also ad/, as in sbove'-groat 
shilling, a smooth-worn shilling suitable for 
playing shovel-board); shove'-half'penny, a 
similar game.—shove off, to push (a boat) from 
the shore: go away (coll.). [O.E. sedfan; Do. 
schuiven, Ger. schieben.} 

shovel, shuv'I, n. a broad spade-like tool: a 
scoop: a shovelful: a shovel-hat.— v.t. to move 
with, or as if with, a shovel: to gather in large 
quantities.—V./. to use a shovel:— pr.p. shov'el- 
ling; pa.t. and pa.p. shov'elled.— ns. shov'eifol, 
as much as a shovel will hold:— pi. shov'eUuls; 
shoy'eller, one who shovels: a duck (Spatula) 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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with expended hill.—diov'el>hat, a hat with a 
broad brim, turned up at the sides, and pro- 
jecting in front—affected by Anglican clergy; 
ahov'eHiead, a Mississippi sturgeon. [0.£. 
scqft, from tcitfan, to shove.1 

shovel-board, shuv’l-bdrd, -bdrd, shiiffie-board, 
shtrf'. It. an old game in which a coin or other 
disk was driven along a table by the hand: a 
modem development played in America: a 
deck game played with wooden disks and cues: 
a table for the game: a shove-groat shilling 
(Shak.). [APP- shove and board, confused with 
shovel and sbuine.] 

show (nowrarely shew), sho, vj. to present to view: 
tpetddbit: to display: tosetfo:^: to cause or 
allow to be seen or known: to prove: to mani¬ 
fest.: to indicate: to usher or conduct (with in, 
oar, over, round, up, etc.).—v.i. to appear: to 
come into sight: to be visible:—pa.r. showed, 
rarely shewed, shod; pa.p. shown, shewn, shon, 
or showed, shewed.—it. act of showing: display: 
exhibition: a sight or spectacle: an entertain¬ 
ment: jiarade: a demonstration: appearance: 
plausibility: pretenM: a sign, indication: per¬ 
formance.— atU. of the nature of, or connected 
with, a show: for show.—n. shower {sho'or). — 
~—aav. show'ily.— m. show'iness; show'ing, act 
of displaying, pointing.out, etc.: appearance: 
a setting forth, representation.— a^. show'y, 
cutting a dash: making a show: ostentatious: 
gaudy: flashy.—show'-bill, a bill anno\mcing a 
show; show'-boat, a steamer serving as a travel¬ 
ling riteatre; show'-box, a showman’s box out 
of which he takes his materials; show'braad 
(see sbewbread); show business, the entertain¬ 
ment business, esp. the branch of the theatrical 
profession concerned with variety entertain¬ 
ments.—also (coll.) show'biz, show biz; show'- 
card, a shopkeeper’s advertising card: a card 
of patterns; show'-case, a glass case for a 
museum, shop, etc.; show'-down, putting one’s 
cards face-up on the table: a game like poker: 
an open di^osure of plans, means, etc.: an 
open clash; show'girl, a girl whose part in 
variety entertainments is mainly decorative; 
show'ground, ground where a show is held; 
show'iumping, competition in which riders have 
to jump a succession of obstacles; show'man, 
one who exhibits, or owns, a show: one who is 
skilled in publicly showing off things (e.g. his 
own merits); show'miuiBhip, skilful display, or 
a talent for it; show-off', one who behaves in 
an ostentatious manner in. an effort to win 
admiration; show'-place, a place visited or 
shown as a sight: a place where shows are 
exhibited; show'room, a room where goods or 
samples are displayed; show'-yard, a yard-for 
cattle-shows.—give the show away, to let out a 
secret; good, bad, show, well, not well, done: 
fortunate, unfortunate, occurrence or circum¬ 
stances; show a leg (coll.), to get out of bed; 
show fight, to show a readiness to resist; show 
forth, to manifest, proclaim; diow off, to dis¬ 
play or behave ostentatiously; show of hands, 
a vote indicated by raising hands; show up, to 
expose: to appear to advantage or disadvantage: 
to show clearly by conuast: to be present: to 
lodge, hand in, as a school exercise. [O.E. 
seSawian, to look; Du. schouwen. Get. schauen, 
to behold.] 

shower, rhow'(a)r, n. a short fall, as of rain: a fall 
of drops of liquid: a fall, flight, or accession 
of many things together, as meteors, arrows, 
blows, volcanic dust or (esp. U.S.) wedding 
gifts: a party at which gifts are presented (l/.S .): 
a shower-bath: an attack, a ^ng (obs.): fast 
partkJes in number arising &om a high-energy 
particle.— v4. and v./. to drop in a ^ower or 
showers: to sprinkle: to water.— v.l. to take a 
shower-bath.'—^The position of the accent in the 

fUe, fSr; me, hUr (her); urine; m$te, 


following words depend, on whether one says 
show'er or showr. — at^. riiowar'fai.— n. shovrar'- 
iness.— n., aeU- shower'ing.— eufls. shower'lsii: 
shower'y, marked by showers; raining by fits 
and starts.—sbower'-baffi, a bath of water 
showered from above: the apparatus for the 
purpose.— adi. shower'proof, impervious to 
showers.—v.t. to render showerproof. [O.E. 
scUri O.N. skdr, Ger. schauer.\ 
shrank, shrangk, pa.t. of shrink, 
shrapnel, shrap'm, n. a shell filled with musket- 
balls with a bursting-charge, invented by 
General Shrapnel (1761-1842): pieces scattered 
by the bursting of a shrapnel or other shell: 
any later improved version of the orig. shell, 
shr^, shred, n. a scrap, fragment: a paring, esp. 
a curled paring: a ragged strip.— v.t. to prune 
(ofw.): to cut, cut ofi: to cut, tear or scrape 
into shreds.—v.i. to be reduced to shreds;— 
pr.p. shredd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. sbredd'ed, shred. 
— adi. shredd'M.— ns. shredd'er, a device or 
machine for shredding, e.g. vegetables, waste 
paper; shredd'i^.— a^s. shiedd'y; sbiad'less. 
—shr^'-pie, mince-pie. [O.E. screade; cf. 
screed; Ger. schrot.) 

shrew, shroo, n. a small mouselike animal of the 
Insectivora, formerly thought venomous: an 
evil being (obs.): a brawling, troublesome 
person, now omy a woman, a scold.— v.t. 
(Shak.) to beshrew.— adi- shrewd, evil, hurtful, 
ill-natured, ill-conditioned, mischievous (Shak., 
Milt.): severe, hard: formidable: uncomfort¬ 
ably near the mark: biting, keen: shrewish, 
vixenish (Shak.): (now usually) of keen prac¬ 
tical judgment.— adv. (Shak.) keenly.— adv. 
shrewd'ly.— n. shrewd'ness.— adj. shrew'ish, of 
the nature of a shrew or scold: ill-natured.— 
adv. shrew'ishly. — it. shrew'ishness. — shrew'- 
mouse, a shrew (the beast):— pi. shrew'mice.— 
ad/s. shrew'-run, -struck, blasted by a shrew.— 
a shrewd turn, an ill turn, disservice. [O.E. 
screawa, a shrewmouse.] 

Shri. See Sri. 

shriek, shrek, v.i. to utter a shriek.— v.t. to utter 
shriekingly.— n. a shrill outcry: a wild piercing 
scream: an exclamation mark (slang). —^Also 
shreek (Shak., Spens.), shreik (Milt.), shriech 
(Spens.). —It. shriek'er.—n. and adi- shriek'ing. 
—adv. shriek'ingly.—shriek'-owl, also (Spens.) 
shriech-, scriche-, etc., schreech- (Shak.), same 
as screech-owl. [Cf. screak, screedh.] 
shrieval, shri'vl, atfi. pertaining to a sheriff.—it. 
shriev'alty, office, term of office, or area of juris¬ 
diction, of a sheriff, [shrieve, obs. form of 
sheriff.] 

shrieve, shrev. Same as shrive, 
shrift, shrift, it. orig. a prescribed penance: absolu¬ 
tion: confession: a confessional (Shak.). — 
short shrift, short time for confession before 
execution: summary treatment of a person or a 
matter. [O.E. scrift — scrifan, to shrive.] 
shrift, shrit, (Spens.) it. a shriek. See also 
shritch. [Perh. a misreading of Chaucer, 
Troilus IV, 1147.] 

shrike, shrik, it. a butcher-bird, a passerine bird, 
of which some kinds impale small animals on 
thorns. [App. O.E. scric, perh. thrush.] 
shrike,shrik, v.i. to shriek (Spens., Shak.): to pipe 
as a bird.—^ii. (Spens., Shak.) a shriek. [Cf. 
scrike, shriek.] 

shrill, shrli, atU- high-pitched and piercing: keen: 
pungent.— adv. shrilly; often in compounds, as 
shriu-sbrik'ing (Shak.). —it. a piercing sound.— 
v.t. and v.i. to sound or cry shrilly.— n. and 
adi. shrill'ing.—it. shrill'iiess.—a<(f. shrill'y, 
somewhat shrill.— adv. shril'ly.— a^s. shriU'- 
gorged (Shak.), shrill in throat; shriU'-tongued; 
shrill'-voiced. [Cf. L.G. schrell, whence prob. 
Ger. schrili.) 

sbiimp, siwimp, n, a little wizened or dwarfish 
.ySr; njSte: mdSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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penon: a small edible crustacean, esp. a 
decapod of Crangon or kindred wnus: the 
colour of a shrimp, a bright pink: a very 
small person (,coU.). — v.i. to nsh for shrimps— n. 
Blirimp'er.-^n. and a4i. duimp'ing.—nrimp'- 
girl, a girl who sells shrimps; shrinv'^et. 
[Cf. scrimp, and O.E. scrinman, to shrink.] 
■brine, shrin, n. orig. a chest or cabinet: a casket 
for relics or an erection over it: a place hallowed 
by its associations: app. an image (Shak.). — 
V.I. to enshrine.— a<V- snrln'al. [O.E. serin —L. 
scrinium, a case for papers— scribire, to write.] 
shrink, shringk, v.i, to confract: to shrivel: to 
give way: to draw back: to withdraw: to feel 
repuitnance: to recoil.— v.t. to cause to contract: 
to withdraw: to fix by allowing to contract: 
— pa.t. shrank, old-fashioned shrunk; pa.p. 
shrunk.—^n. act of shrinking: contraction: with¬ 
drawal or recoil.—^ad/. shrink'able.— ns. shrink'- 
age, a contraction into a less compass: extent of 
such diminution; shrink'er.— adv. shrink'ingly. 
— aids, shrunk, shrunk'en, contracted, reduced, 
shrivelled.— aiHs. riirink'-proof, -resis'tant, that 
will not shrink on washing.—shrink'-resis'tance. 
[O.E. scrincan, scranc, gescruncen.] 

■hritcb, shriek, (obs. or dial.) v.i. to shriek, screech 
{pa.t.. Spans, shright, shrit). — n. {Spans, shriech) 
a shriek.—shritch'-owl, screech-owl. [Cf. 

■critch.] 

shrive, shriv, also (after Spenser) shrieve, shrev, 
v.t. to hear a confession from and give absolu¬ 
tion to: to confess: to disburden by confession 
or otherwise.— v.i. to receive or nuke confession; 
— pa.t. shrove, shrived, sbrieved {shrevd); pa.p. 
shriven {shriv'sn), shrived, shrieved.— ns. shri'ver, 
one who shrives: a confessor; shri'ving (5pe/ir.), 
shrift.—shri'vlng-time {Shak.), time for con¬ 
fession. [O.E. scrifan, to write, to prescribe 
penance—L. scribire.] 

shrivel, shriv'l, v.i. and v.t, to contract into 
wrinkles:— pr.p. shriv'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. 
■hriv'elled. [Cf. Sw. dial, skryvla, to wrinkle.] 
shroff, shrof, n. in the East, a banker, money¬ 
changer, or money-lender: an expert in defection 
of bad coin.— v.t. to examine with that view.— v.i. 
to practise money-changing.— n. shrofl'age, com¬ 
mission for such examination. [Ar. sarra/.J 
shroud, shrowd, n. a garment, clothes {obs.): a 
winding-sheet: a covering, screen, shelter, or 
shade: (in pi.) a set of ropes from the masthead 
to a ship’s sides to support the mast.— v.t. to 
enclose in a shroud: to cover: to hide: to 
shelter.— v.i. to take shelter.— a<H. shroud'ed.— n. 
and a4j. shroud'ing.— a^s. shroud'less, without a 
shroud; shroud'y, giving shelter.—shroud'-Une, 
any one of the cords of a parachute by which the 
load is suspended from the canopy. [O.E. 
scrOd’, O.N. skr&th, clothing.] 
shroud, shrowd, {dial.) n. a branch: loppings.— 
v.t. to lop. [Prob. same as preceding, with 
sense from the root meaning of cut.] 

Shrove, shrov, n. {obs.) Shrovetide.— v.i. {obs.) 
shrove, to celebrate Shrovetide {to go a-shrovlng, 
to go round singing for money at Shrovetide).— 
Shrove'tide, the days preceding Ash Wednesday; 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednesday. 
[Related to O.E. serlfan, to shrive.] 

■hrow, shro, shrowd, shrod, old forms {Shak.) of 
shrew, shrewd. 

shrub, shrub, n. a low woody plant, a bush, esp. 
one with little or no trunk: a scrub {obs.). — v.t. 
to lop: to cudgel {obs.). — ad/, shrubb'eried.—ns. 
■hrubb'ery, a plantation of shrubs; shrubb'iness. 
—ad/s. shrubb'y, of, like^ having the character 
of, a shrub: coverm with shrubs; shrub'less. 
[O.E. serybb, scrub.) 

■kmb, s/trub, n. a drink of lemon or other juice 
with spirits, esp. rum, or {t/.S.) of fruit juice (as 
raspberry) and vinegar. [Ar. sharSb, for sdmrb, 
drink.] 


shrug, shrug, v.i. to shudder, shiver: to hitch; to 
draw up the shoulders.— v.t. to shrink: to 
raise in a shrug:—^.p. shrugg'iag; pa.t. and 
pn.p. shrugged.—a jerk: an expressive drawing 
up of the shoulders.—shrug oft, to shake off: 
to show indifference to or unwillingness to 
tackle (e.g. responsibility, a difficulty; fig.). 
[Origin obscure.} 
shrank, shrunken. See shrink, 
shuck, shuk, {U.S.) n. a husk, shell, or pod.—v./. 
to remove the shuck from: to strip off.—ns. 
shuck'er; sbuck'ing.— inter), riiucks {slang), 
expressive of contempt or disappointment. 
[Origin unknown.] 

shudder, shud’sr, v.i. to shiver as from cold or 
horror.—n. a tremor as from cold or horror.— 
n. and acU. shudd'ering.— adv. sbudd'eringly.— 
ad/s. shudd'ersome; shudd'ery. [Cf. Ger. (orig. 

L. G.) schaudern.] 

shuffle, shuf'l, v.t. to mix at random, as playing- 
cards : to jumble: to put {out, in, off, etc.) surrep- 
titiouslj', evasively, scramblingly, or in confusion: 
to manipulate unfairly: to patch up: to shove 
(the feet) along without lifting clear: to perform 
with such motions.—v.i. to mix cards in a pack: 
to scramble: to behave shiftily: to shift ground: 
to evade fair questions: to move by shoving the 
feet along: to shamble: to hitch about.— n. act 
of shuffling: a shuffling gait or dance: an evasion 
or artifice.— n. shuS'ler.— n. and ad), shnff'ling. 
— athf. shufl'lingly.—shuff'le-cap, a game in 
which money is shaken in a cap.—to shuffle off, 
to thrust aside, put off, wriggle out of. [Early 
modern; cf. scuffle, shove, shovel; L.G. 
schtiffeln.] 

shuffle-board. See shovel-board. 

shul, shdbl, shool, n. a synagogue. [Yiddish— 

M. H.G. schuoi, school.] 

shun, shun, v.t. to avoid:— pr.p. shunn'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. shunned.— atU. shun'less {Shak.), not 
to be shunned.—upon the shun, bent on evading 
notice. [O.E. scunian.) 

shunamitum, shod'na-mit-ism, n. rejuvenation of 
an old man by means of a young woman. 
[Abishag the Shunammite (I Kings i. 3).] 
shunt, shunt, v.t. and v.i. to turn or move aside: to 
move to another track, esp. a side-track.— v.t. to 
by-pass: to side-track: to shelve: to get rid of.— 
v.i. {eoH.) to be off.— n. an act of shunting: a 
conductor diverting part of an electric current: 
a switch: an accident, mishap {raeing motorist’s 
slang). —n. shunt'er.— n. and ai^. shunt'ing. 
[Perh. conn, with shun.] 
shush, shush, v.t., v.i., inter), hush, 
riiut, shut, v.t. to shoot, as a bolt (obs.): to lock: 
to fasten: to bar: to stop or cover the opening 
of: to place so as to stop an opening: to 
forbid entrance into: to bring together the 
parts or outer pi^s of: to confine: to catch or 
pinch in a fastening.—v.i. to become closed: to 
admit of closing: to close in:— pr.p. shutt'ing; 
pa.r. and pa.p. shut.—udr'. made fast: closed: rid 
{coll.). —n. {Milt.) time of shutting.—n. shutt'er, 
one who, or that which, shuts: a close cover for a 
window: a device for regulatipg the opening of 
an aperture, as in photography, cinematography: 
a removable cover, gate, or piece of shuttering.— 
v.t. to close or fit with a Gutter or shutters.— 
ad), shutt'ered.— n. shutt'ering, closing and 
fitting with a shutter: material u^ as shutters: 
temporary support for concrete work.—shut'- 
down, a temporary closing, as of a factory.— ad). 
shut-in' (or shut'), enclosed.— n. {-in'; U.S.) an 
invalid or cripple confined to his house.— ad). 
riiut'-oat, intended to exclude, as {bridge) a bid to 
deter opponents from bidding.—shut away, to 
keep hidden or repressed: to isolate: to confine; 
^t down, to close dowiu often temporarily; 
■hut in, to enclose to confine: to settle down, 
or fall (said, e.g., of evening); shut off, to exclude: 
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to switch off; shut out, to prevent from entering; 
■hut up, to close finally or completely: toconfine: 
to cease speaking (coff.): to reduce to silence. 
(O.E. scyttan, to bar; cf. sciotaa, to shoot.] 
shuttle, ahut‘1, n. an instrument used for shooting 
the tltf ead of the woof between the threads of the 
warp in weaving or throUg^ the loop of thread in 
a sewing-machine: anything that makes similar 
movements: a shuttlecock.—v.r. and v.i. to move 
shottlewise.-—ndv. ahutt'lewise, to and fro like a 
shuttle.—shutt'lecock, a cork stuck with feathers 
to be driven to and fro with battledores or 
badminton rackets: the game played with 
battledores.—v.r. and v.i. to shuttle.—shuttle 
service, a train or other transport service moving 
corutantly between two pomts. [O.E. seytei, 
dart; sciotan, to shoot; I)an. and Sw. skyttel.l 
shuttle, shut'l, shottle, shot'l, (esp. Scot.) n. a 
small drawer, esp. in a cabinet or chest. [Perh. 
shut; perh. O.E. scyttel, bolt, bar.] 
shy, sMi, aeU, shrinking from notice or approach: 
bashful: chary: disposed to avoidance: se¬ 
cluded: warily reluctant: unproductive: scanty: 
lacking: of doubtful repute: (esp. in poker) 
short in payment:— comp, shy'er, or shi'er; 
auperl. ahy'est, shi'est.—v.i. to recoil, to boggle: 
to start aside, as a horse from fear.—v.r. to shun: 
— 3rd pars. sing, shies; pr.p. shy'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. shied, ahid. —n. a sudden swerving aside:— 
pi. shies.— n. shi'er, shy'er, a shying horse.— 
shy'ish.— adv, shy'ly, shi'ly.—it. shy'ness ioba. 
ahi'nesa),^—shy'-cock, one not easily caught. 
—^fight shy of, to shrink from. [O.E. sceoh, 
timid; cf. skcigh, M.H.U. schiech.] 
shy, shi, v.t. and v.i. to fimg, toss:— 3rd pars. sing. 
shies; pr.p. shy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. shied.—ii. 
a throw: a fling: a gibe: an attempt, shot: a 
point in the wall game: a thi^ to shy at:— pi. 
shies.— It. shi'er, shy'er. [Origin obscure.] 
Shylock, shi'lok, n. a ruthless creditor, or a very 
grasping person. [From Shylock in The 
Merchant of Venice.] 

shyster, shl'star, (siaHg) n. an unscrupulous or 
disreputable lawyer: an unscrupulous practi¬ 
tioner m any profession or busmess. [App. troin 
shy (1) in sense of ‘of doubtful repute’.] 

SI (units), the modern scientific system of units, 
using the fundamental units listed at absolute 
units (q.v.). [.S’ystdme /ntemational (d’Unites).] 
si, sS, n. the seventh note of the scale, a later addi¬ 
tion to the six Aretinian syllables. [Perhaps 
from the initial letters of 5ancte foannes, the 
last line of the hymn which gave the Aretinian 
(q.v.) syllables.] 

sial, si'al, -al, n. tne lighter partial outer shell of the 
earth, rich in silica and n/umina.—Also sal (sul). 
— ad/, sial'ic, 

siala-, si'al-a-, si-al’a-, sialo-, si-al'd-, -o'-, in 
composition, saliva.— adis. sial'ic, of, relating to, 
saliva; sl'aloid, resembling saliva.— n. sialagogue 
(faultily sialogogue; si-ai'a-gog; Or. agogos, 
leading), anything that stinfulates flow of 
saliva.—Also adf. — adl. sialagog'ic.— ns. sisl'- 
ogram, a rontgenogram of the salivary tract; 
sialog'raphy; slal'olith (Gr. lithos, a stone), 
a calculus of a salivary gland; sialorrboe'a (Gr. 
rhoid, flow), excessive secretion of saliva. [Gr. 
sialon, saliva.) 
sialic. See sial and siala-. 
siamang, ai‘»~mang, sya’mang, n. the largest of the 
gibbons, found in Sumatra and Malacca. 
[Malay.] 

Siamese, ai-am-ez', adj. of Siam (Thailand).— n, a 
native, or citizen, or the language of Siam: a 
Siamese eat.— v.t. Siamese, -eze, to join (e.g. 
pj^) in a way suggestive of the union of Siamese 
twus.—Siamese cat, a domestic fawn-coloured 
cat, with blue eyes and small head, prob. 
descended from the jungle cat of India. Africa, 
etc.; Siamese twins,'Chinese twins (1811-74), 


bom in Sam, Joined from birth by a fleshy 
ligature: any simlar monstrosity: insepazableB 

w- 

sib (Spens. syWe, Scott sibb), sib, n. kinship (rare): 
kinifred (rare): a kinsman or kinswoman: a 
blood relation: a brother or sister: a group 
descended from one ancestor (gen.). — wd. akin, 
related by common descent (Scot.): of canaries, 
inbred.— n. sib'ling, one who has a parent or an 
ancestor in common with another: one who has 
both parents in common with another but is not 
of the same birth.—also adi.—n. sib'ship, a 
group of sibe: blood-relationship: clan-relation¬ 
ship. [O.E. sibb, relationship, gesibb, related; 
Ger. sippe.] 

sibilate, sib'i-lSt, v.t. and v.i. to hiss.— ns. sib'- 
ilmce, sib'ilancy.— adJ. sib'ilant, hissing.— n. a 
hissing consonant sound, as of s and z. — n. 
sibila'tion.— ad/s. sib'ilatory (-a-tar-i), sib'ilous. 
[L. sibildre, -alum, to hiss.] 

Sibyl, sib'il, it. one of several ancient prophetesses 
(myth.): (without cap.) a prophetess, sorceress, 
or witch: an old crone.— adi- Sib'ylline (-/n).— n. 
Sib'yllist, a believer in the Sibylline prophecies.— 
Sibylline Books, prophetic books offered to Tar- 
quinius Superbus by the Cumaean Sibyl, of which 
he ultimately bought three for the price he had 
refused to give for nine: a later set got together 
after their destruction. [Gr. Sibyiia.) 
sic, sik, adj. a Scots form of such.— adis. sicc'an 
(for sic km, such kind), such: in exclamation, 
what; sic'like, suchlike.— adv. in like manner, 
sic, sik, (L.) so, thus—printed within brackets in 
quoted matter to show that the original is being 
faithfully reproduced even though incorrect or 
apparently so.—sic passim (pas'im), so through¬ 
out. 

sic. Same as sick (2). 

Sican, sik’an, n. one of an aboriginal people in 
Sicily.— n. and adj. Sicanian (-d'ni-an). [L. 

Sicanus, SIcdnus —Gr. Slkdnos.] 
siccar. Same as sicker. 

siccative, sik'a-iiv, adi. drying.— n. a drying agent. 
— n. siecity (sik'si-ti), dryness. [L. siccus, dry.] 
sice, sis, size, siz, n. the number six at dice. [O.Fr. 
s/s.] 

sice. Same as syce. 

Sicel, sis'ai, sik 'al, Siceliot, si-seTi-ot, -keT. Same 
as Sikel. 

sich, sich, (Spens.) adj. a form of such. 

Sicilian, si-sil'yan, adj. of Siciiy: a cloth of cotton 
and mohair.— ns. siciliana (se-chel-yd'nd; It.), 
-no (-no), a Sicilian pastoral dance, dance-tune, 
or movement, in 6-8 or 12-8 time; sicilienne 
(si-sNi-en'; Fr. si-sei-yeri), a ribbed silk fabric: 
a siciliano.—Sicilian Vespers, the massacre of the 
French in Sicily in 1282—bi^inning, according to 
a late tradition, at the first stroke of the vesper- 
bell. 

sick, sik, adj. unwell, ill: diseased: vomiting or 
inclined to vomit: pining: mortified: thoroughly 
wearied: out of condition: sickly: of or for the 
sick: (of humour, joke, comedy), gruesome, 
macabre: disappointed (coll.). — v.i. (Shak.) 
to grow sick.— v.t. sick'en, to make sick: to 
disgust: to make weary of anythiitg.— v.i. to 
become sick: to be disgusted: to becenne 
disgusting or tedious: to become weakened.— n. 
sick'ener.—n. and ati^. aick'ening.— adv. sick'- 
eningly.—a<(/. sick'ish.—adv. sick'iBiiiy.—n. aick'- 
isiinm.— adj. sick'lied.— adv. ■ick'lily.—n. sick'- 
liness.—od/. sick'ly, inclined to be ailing: feeble: 
languid: pallid: suggestive of sickness; slightly 
or insipidly sickening; mawkish: of sickness or 
the sick.— adv, in a sick manner: feebly.— v.t. 
(obs.) to make sickly-looking.— n. sick'ness.— 
sick'-bay, a compartment for sick and wounded 
on a ship (also Bkk'-berth): an infirmary at a 
boarding-school; sick'-bed, a bed on whiu one 
lies sick; sick'-bm'eflt, a braefit paid to one who 
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is out of work by illness.— a4fs> skk'-fallM, 
struck with sickness; sirK'-feath'ered, with 
immature feathers at moulting.—sick-flag, a 
quarantine flag; sick'-head'ache, headache with 
nausea; 8ick'4ioaBe, a hospital; stek'-leave, 
leave of atnence owing to sickness; sick'-Iist, a 
list of sick.— ae(/s. sick'-list'ed, entered on the 
sick-list; sick'-mak'ihg (co//.), sickening.—sick'- 
man (SAa/c.). one who is ill; sick'nurse, a nurse 
who attends the sick; sick'nurs'ing; sick'room 
(also sick'-cham'ber), a room to which one is con¬ 
fined by sickness; sick'-ser'vice (Skak.), tending 
in sickness.— a<Ns. sick'-thought'^ (SMak.), love¬ 
sick; sick'-tired' (coH.), wearied to the point of 
disgust.—sicken for, show early symptoms of; 
the Sick Man, the (Ottoman Empire, or Sultan; 
sick of, tired of. [O.E. sSoc; Ger. slech, Du. 
ziek.] 

sick, sik, v.t. to set upon, chase: to incite (e.g. 
dog) to make an attack (on). [A variant of seek.] 

sicker, siccar, sik'zr, a^i- {arch, and Scot.) sure, 
certain, firm.— adv. (Spens.) surely, certainly.— 
adv. sick'erly (Scot.). — ti. sick'emess (Scot.). 
[O.E. sicor —L. sScBrus', Ger. sicker.] 

sickle, sik'l, n. a reaping-hook, an implement with 
a curved blade and a short handle: a sickle- 
feather.— a^. sick'led, bearing a sickle.—sick'le- 
bill, a bird of paradise, humming-bird, etc., with 
sickle-shaped bill; sick'le-feath'er, a cock’s tail 
feather; sick'leman, a reaper.— adj. sickle¬ 
shaped.—Bickle-cell(ed) anaemia, a severe anaemia 
in which sickle-shaped red blood-cells appear in 
the blood. [O.E. sicol, sicel, nerh.—L. secula — 
secare, to cut.] 

sickle, sik’l, (Shak.) n. a shekel. [O.Fr. stele — 
Heb. sheqel.] 

Siculian, si-kB’H-an, adj. of the Slc&li (L.), or 
Sikels, an ancient people that colonised Sicily 
from Italy.—Also n. 

Sida, sVda, n. the Queensland hemp genus of the 
mallow family, tropical fibre-yielding herbs. [Gr. 
side, a plant name.] 

side, sld, n. a line or surface forming part of a 
boundary, esp. that which is longer: the part 
near such a boundary: a surface or part turned 
in some direction, esp. one more or less upright, 
or one regarded as right or left, not front or back, 
top or bottom: the part of the body between 
armpit and hip: half of a carcase divided along 
the medial plane: either of the extended surfaces 
of anything in the form of a sheet: a page: a 
portion of space lying in this or that direction 
from a boundary or a point: the father’s or 
mother’s part of a genealogy: a department or 
division, as of a school, a prison: an aspect: 
a direction: a region: a neighbouring re^on: 
a border or bank: the slope of a hill: the 
wall of a vessel or cavity: any party, team, 
interest, or opinion opp. to another: part (as on 
my side, for my part); the womb (Milt.): a 
spin given to a billiard ball causing it to swerve 
and regulating its angle of rebound: a pre¬ 
tentious air (slang): a soeech in a play.—<u(f. 
at or toward the side: sidewise: subsidiary.— 
v.l. to take sides.— v.t. to cut into sides: thrust 
or set aside: adjudge or assign to one side or 
other (Shak.): assign in this way to (Shak.): be 
on the side next (Spens.). — a4l. sid'ed, having 
sides: flattened on one or more sides.—<n(i. and 
adv. side'ling, sidewise: with a slope.— adj. 
side'long, oblique: sloping: tilted; sidewavs. 
— adv. in the direction of the side: obliquely: 
on the side.— n. sid'er, one who takes a side.— 
adl. and adv. side'ward.— adv. side'wards.— a^s., 
advs. side'way(t), side'wise, toward or on one 
side.—R. siding, a short track for diunting or 
lying by.— n. and adj. taking sides.— v.i. si'die 
(pr<m. back-formation from sideling), to go or 
edge along sideways: to move furtively or 
ciingingly.— v,t. to turn sideways.—side'anns. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eFa-^nent 


weapons worn at the side; side'-band (wireless), 
a band of frequencies not much above or below 
the carrier frequency; side'board, a side table 
(arch.): a piece of dining-room furniture for 
holding plate, etc., often with drawers and 
cupboards: a board at the side, as of a cart: 
(in pi.) side-whiskers.— n.pl. side'-bones, ossifica¬ 
tions of the lateral cartilages of a horse’s hoof.— 
side’-box, a box at the side of a theatre; side'- 
bums, short side-whiskers; side'ear, a jaunting- 
car: small car attached to the side of a motor¬ 
cycle; kind of cocktail: side'-diatn, a chain of 
atoms forming a branch attached to a ring; 
side'-comb, a small comb in the hair at the side; 
side'-entt'ing, an excavation along the side of a 
railway or canal to get material for an embank¬ 
ment; side'-dish, a supplementary dish; aide'- 
door, a door at the side of a building or of a 
main door; side'-drum, a small double-headed 
drum with snares, slung from the drummer’s 
side or from a stand; side'-effect, side effect, a 
subsidiary effect: an effect, often undesirable, 
additional to the effect sought: side'-face, profile; 
side'-glance, a side-long glance: a passing allu¬ 
sion; side'-isBuc, side issue, something subordin¬ 
ate. incidental, not important in comparison with 
main issue; side'-kick (slang), partner, deputy; 
a sp^ial friend; side'light, iight coming from 
the side: any incidental ill lustration: a window, 
as opposed to a skylight; a window above or at 
the side of a door: a light carried on the side of a 
vessel or vehicle; 8ide'4ine, a line attached to the 
side of anything: a branch route or track: a 
subsidiary trade or activity: side'lock, a lock 
of hair at the side of the head; side'-note, a 
marginal note.— adi. and adv. side'-on', with 
side presented.—side'-path, a by-path: a way 
for foot-passengers alongside a roadway; sida'- 
post, a doorpost: a post supporting a roof at the 
side; sidc'-road, by-road; side'-saddle, saddle 
for riding with both ffeet on one side (also adv.)i 
side'-saddle-flower', Sarracenia; side'-sbow, an 
exhibition subordinate to a larger one: any 
subordinate or incidental doings; side'-slip, an 
oblique offshoot: a bastard: a skid: a lateral 
movement of an aircraft: a side-on downward 
slide (skiing). — v.i. to slip sideways.—sides'man, 
a deputy churchwarden: a partisan (Milt.). — 
adl. side'-splitting, extremely funny, making 
one laugh till one’s sides ache.—side'-step, a 
step taken to one side: a step attached to the side. 
— v.i, to step aside.— v.t. to avoid, as by a step 
aside.—side'-stroke, a stroke given sideways: 
a stroke performed by a swimmer lying on his 
side; side'-table, a table used as a sideboard, or 
placed against the wall, or to the side of the main 
table; side'-track, a siding.—v.t. to divert or 
turn aside: to shelve.—side'-view, a view on or 
from one side; side'walk (U.S.), pavement or 
foot-walk.— ad), side'-wbcel, with paddle wheels. 
—side'-wbisker (see whisker); side-wind, laterai 
wind: indirect means.—choose sides, to pick 
teams; on the side, in addition to ordinary 
occupation; on the short, long, tight, etc., side, 
rather too short, long, etc., than the contrary; 
put on one side, to shelve; put on side, to assume 
pretentious airs; right, wrong side, the side 
intended to be turned outward or inward; 
side by side, close together; abreast; take sides, 
to ranee oneself with one party or other; this 
side (of), between here and ...: short of. [O.E. 
side; Ger. selte, Du. zUde.] 
side, sid. (now dial.; Shak.) adj. long.— adj. and 
adv. side'long (Spens.). FO.E. sid, ample.] 
sidereal, si-di'rl-sl, adj, of, like, or relative to the 
stars.— adj. sMeral (sid'arsl), sent from the 
stars.— ns, siderl'tion, a blast, blight, or stroke: 
paralysis: erysipelas; sid'erostat, a mirror, or 
telescope with a mirror, for reflecting the nm of a 
star in a constant direction, on the principle of 

; for eerudn sounds In foreign words, see p. vlii 
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the coelostat.—flidereal day, time, year (aee day, 
tioM, year). [L. stdu$, slderts, a star, constella¬ 
tion.] 

■iderha, sid'mr-U, n. a meteorite mainly of iron: 
chalybite.— a^. sideritic (rU'ik). — ns. sid'erolite 
(Or. ttthos, stone), a meteorite, partly story, 
partly of iron; aidenmda'ia, deficiracy of iron; 
iideros'is, lung disease caused by breathing in 
iron or other metal fragments. [Gr. sidiros, 
iron.] 

sidesman, siding, sitHe. See side (1). 
siege, aij, n. a seat, esi>. of dignity (arch.): rank 
or class (obs.): a privy (obs.): dung (Shak.): 
a work-bmch: investment or beleaguering of a 
town or fortress: a company of herons (also 
sedge).— y.t. to besiege.— n. seig'er, a besieger.— 
siege'-artiil'ery, siege'-gun; siege'-bas'ket, a 
gnMon; siege'craft, the art of the besieger; 
siege'-piece, a coin, {(enerally of imperfect 
workmanship, issued in a besieged place: 
a siege-gun; siege'-train, a train of artillery for 
besieging a place; siege'-works, a besieper’s 
engineering works.—state of siege, a condition 
of suspenrion of civil law or its subordination 
to military law. [O.Fr. sege (Fr. sUge), seat—L. 
a/dfy, seat.] 

sield, ^Id, a Spenserian spelling of ceiled, 
siemens, si'manz, n. unit of conductance equal 
to 1 mho. 

sien (Shak.). See scion. 

SieiKn)ese, si-e-niz\ adj. of Siena or its school of 
painting.— n. a native of Siena.—n. sienna (si~ 
en'a), a fine pigment made from ferruginous 
orchreous earth—^browny-yellow when raw, 
warm reddish-brown when burnt (i.e. roasted): 
its colour. 

sient, si'ant, (Spans.) n. Same as scion, 
sierra, si-er‘», n. a mountain range.— adj. sierr'an. 
(Sp,,—L. serra, saw.] 

siesta, si-es't», n. a midday or afternoon nap. [Sp., 
—L. sexta (hdra), sixth (hour).] 
siedi, a Shakespearean spelling of scythe, 
sieve, siv, n. a vessel with meshed or perforated 
bottom for sifting—generally finer than a riddle: 
a refuse-basket (Shak.). —v.f. and v.i. to sift.— 
sieve'-plate, a perforated area by which a sieve- 
tube connects with another; sieve'-tube, a con¬ 
ducting element in phloem.—sieve of Eratos¬ 
thenes (er-9-tos'thenriz), a method of finding 
prime numbers, namely, starting with the odd 
numbers in order and crossing out every third 
number above 3, every fifth above 5, etc; to have 
a bead like a sieve, to be very forgetful. [O.E. 
sife‘, Cer. r/eh.] 

sifne, sift, v.l. to whistle, hiss. (Fr. siffler —L. 
sibilSre.] 

sift, sift, y.t. to separate as by passing through a 
sieve: to sprinkle as from a sieve: to examine 
closely and discriminatingly.— v.i. to use a sieve: 
to find passage as through a sieve.— ns. sift'er; 
sift'ing, putting through a sieve: separating or 
sprinkling by a sigge: (in pi.) nuterial separated 
by a sieve and rejected.— aaj. sift'ing.— adv. 
sift'ingly. [O.E. siftan — sife, a sieve.) 
sfgh, si, v.i. to heave a sigh: to make a whispering 
sound.— y.t. to utter, regret, while away, bring, 
or render, with sighs.— n. a long, deep, audible 
respiration expressive of yearning, dejection, 
relief, etc.—^n. sigh'er.— aids, sigh'ful; slgh'ing. 
— ad». sigh'ingly.—sigh for, to yearn for. [Prob. 
a back-formation from the weak pa.t. of M.E. 
slehe —O.E. (strong) sican; Sw. sueka.) 
sight, sit, n. act, opportunity, or faculty of seeing: 
view: estimation: a beginning or coming to see: 
an instrumental observation: visual ran^: that 
which is seen: a spectacle: an object of especial 
interest: an unsightly, odd or ridiculous object: 
a visor (Shak.): a guide to the eye on a gun or 
optical or other instrument: a sight-hole: a 
great many or a great deal (slang).—v.t. to 
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catdi si^ of: to view: to take a si^t ofi to 
adjust m si^ts of.— v.l, to take a right.— 
siriit'ed, having sight or a sight. — n. si^'er, 
a sighting-shot.—nd/. siglrt'less, blind: in^ble 
(JShak.): unsightly (Shak.),—at(v. sigbt'lessly. 
— ns. siriit'ieswess: sight'liness.— atffs. sight'ly, 
pleasing to look at: comely; siriit'worthy, 
worth looking at.—sirirt'-^la, an aperture fmr 
looking through; siriit'-player, -reader, -singer, 
one who can read or perform music at first sirift 
of the notes; sight'-playing, -reading, -singing; 
sight'-screen, a screen placM behind the bowto 
at cricket; siriit'seeing, going around to see 
objects of interest; sight'secr (-s#-rr).—at 
sight, without previous view or study: as soon 
as seen: on presentation: payable as soon as 
presented; at so many days* airirt, (of draft, etc.) 
payable so many days after it is presented; 
catch sight of, to get a glimpse of, begin to see; 
keep si^t of, keep in siriit, to keep within 
seeing distance of: to remain in touch with; 
lose sight of, to cease to see: to get out of touch 
with: on sight, as soon as seen, at sight; 
out of sight, not in a position to be seen 
or to see: out of range of vision: beyond 
comparison (coll.); put out of sight, to remove 
from view: to eat or drink up (slang); sight for 
sore eyes, a most welcome sight. [O.E. sihih, 
fesiht; Ger. sicht.] 
sight, sit, an old pa.t. of sigh, 
sigll, sU'il, n. a seal: a magical mark.— n. SigilU'- 
ria, a chiefly carboniferous genus of fossil 
lycopod trees, forming the family Sigillirii'ceae, 
with parallel rows of seal-like leaf-scars.—n. and 
adj. sigilia'rion.— a^s. sig'illary (-a-ri), pertain¬ 
ing to a seal; sig'illate, sealed: with seal-Iike 
impressions.— n. sigill&'tion. [L. stgillum, dim. 
of signum, sign.] 

slgishM. Same as cicisbeo. [It.] 
sigla, sig’la, n.pl. abbreviations and signs, as in 
MSS., seals, etc. [L.] 

sigma, sig'ma, n. the eighteenth letter (X, early 
form C; a, or when final s) of the Grrac 
alphabet, answering to S: as a numeral 
o' “ 200, ,o - 200,000.— a^. sig'mate (-mat), 
shaped like X, C, or S.— v.t. to add o or s to.— 
afiJ. sigmatic (-mat'ik), characterised by o.— ns. 
sigmg'tkm (-shan), the adding of o or s at the end 
of a syllable; sig'matism, repetition of the 
5-sound; sig'matron, a machine consisting of 
two accelerators (cyclotron and betatron), for 
the generation of very high-energy X-rays.— 
adjs. sig'moid, -al, C-shaped: S-shaped.— adv. 
sigmoid'ally.—sigma particles, three hyperons 
of medium mass, having respectively positive, 
neutral and negative charge. [Gr. sigma.] 
si^, sin, n. a gesture expressing a meaning: a 
signal: a mark with a meaning: a symbol: an 
emblem: a token: a portent: a miraculous 
token: an ensign, banner (in pi. insignia; 
Spens.): an indication of positive or negative 
value, or that indicated: a device marking an 
inn, etc., formerly also a house, instead of a 
street number: a board or panel giving a 
shopkeeper’s name or trade, etc.: an effigy 
(obs.): a mere semblance (ohs.): an indication; 
an outward evidence of disease: a trail or track 
(U.S.): a trace: a twelfth part (30°) of the 
zodiac, bearing the name of, but not now 
coincident with, a constellation.— v.t. to indicate, 
convey, communicate, direct, mark, by a sign or 
signs: to mark: to cross, make the sign of the 
cross over: to make the sign of; to attach a 
signature to: to write as a signature: to desig¬ 
nate by signature: to engage by signature.— v.i. 
to make a sign: to bode: to sign one’s name.— 
ns. signary (sig’na-rl), a system of symbols, as 
an alphabet or syllabary; sign'er; signet (s/g'- 
nit), a small seal: the impression of such a seal: 
a signet-ring: one of the royal seals for authenti- 
/Sr; mate; m6Sn,fdbt; dhan (then) 
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eating grants (for Writer to the Signet aee under Grand Signior (Mfr.)> the Sultan of Turkey. [It. 
wriM.— tuds. sig'netedi stamped with a signet; signor, signore.) 

eiga lesB.—sign'board, a board bearing a notice sil^ si'ka, n. a Japanese deer, small, ^totted 

or serving as a shop or inn sign; sig'net-ring, a white in-summer. [Jap. shika.) 

rin^ with a signet; slgn'«maa'ual, a signature, esp. sihe, syke, sik, {Scot.) n. a rill or small ditch. 

a king’s; sign‘-painter, one who paints si^ for (Northern,—-O.E. stc.) 

shops, etc.; sign'post, a post for an inn sign: a sike, Spenserian spelling of sic (such). 

finger-post.—v.r. to fUrniuiwith a signpost: point Sikel, sik’al, a. and adi. Siculian.—Sikelian 

out as a Signpost does.—stgn'*wiitor, an expert in (-e/')— n. Sihel'iot, an ancient Creek colonist in 

lettering for shop-signs, etc.; sign'-writing.—sign Sicily.—.Also Sicel, Sicelian, etc. [Gr. Sikelos, 

away, to transfer by signing; sign off, to record Sikeliotis.] 

departure from work: to stop work, etc.: to Sikli,jdk,s/A:,n. one of a North Indian monotheis- 
discharge from employment: to leave off tic sect, founded by Ndnak (1469-1538), later a 
broadcasting: to signal that one does not intend military confederacy: a Sikh soldier in the 
to bid further {bridge); sign of the cross, a Indian army.—^Also adl. — n. Sfidi'ism. [Hind., 
gesture of tracing the form of a cross; sign in, disciple.] 

out, to sign one’s name on coming in, going out; silage, slid, n. fodder preserved by ensilage in a 
sign on, to engage (v.r. or »./.) by signature: to silo.— v.t. to put in silo, [ensilage, after silo.] 
record arrival at work. [Fr. signe —^L. signum.) slid, slid, n. a young herring. [Norw.] 
signal, sig'nl, n. a token: an intimation, e.^. of site, sell, sil, (Scot?) v.r. to strain.— n, a strainer 
warning, conveyed to a distance: a transmitted (also sil'er). [Srand.; cf. Sw. and Norw. 
effect conveying a message: apparatus used for sila, to strain.] 

the purpose: play intended to give information silence, si'fons, n. absence of sound: abstention 
to one’s partner {cards): an intimation of, or from sounding, speech, mention, or communica- 
event taken as marking, the moment for action: tion: a time of such absence or abstention; tad- 
an initial impulse.— v.t. to intimate, convey, or turnity: of spirits, flavourlessness.— v.t. to cause 
direct by signals: to signalise.— v.f. to make to be silent.— InterJ. be silent.— ad/, silenced, 
signals:— pr.p. sig'nalling; pa.t. and pa.p. put to silence: forbidden to preach.—n. silencer, 
sig'nalled.— ad/, remarkable: notable.—v.r. sig'- one who or that which puts to silence: a device 
ndise, -ixe, to mark or distinguish signally.— ns. for reducing the sound of escaping gases by 
sig'naller; sig'nalling.— adv. sig'naUy.—sig'nal- gradual expansion, used, e.^. for smali-arms 
box, a railway signalman’s cabin; sig'niuman, and internal combustion engines.— ad/, silent, 
one who transmits signals: one who works noiseless: without sound: unaccompanied by 
railway signals. [Fr. signal — L. signum.] sound: refraining from speech, mention, or 

signature, sig'na-chsr, n. a signing: a stamp; a divulging: taciturn; not pronounced: of 
signed name: an indication of key, also of time, distilled spirit, without flavour or odour: in- 

at the beginning of a line of music, or where a operative: of the new moon: not yet visible 

change occurs: a letter or numeral at the foot of {Afilt.). — n. {Shak.) a time of silence.— n. 
a page to indicate sequence of sheets: a sheet so sitentiary {-len'shi-sr-i), one who observes oi 

marked: a symbolic indication once believed to calls for silence.— adv. silently.— n. si'tentness. 

show what a plant, etc., was good for, e.g. a [L. silire, to be silent.i 

kidney-shaped leaf to mark a cure for kidney Silene, si-le'ni, n. a large genus .(fam. Caryophyl- 
diseases: a signature-tune.— n. sig'natory, one laceae) with variously coloured showy flowers, 
who has signed.—Also aed .—sig'nature-tune', a [Prob. L. Silenus; sec sitenus.] 

tune heralding the broadcast or appearance of sitentium altum. See altum. 
some particular person or group. [L.L,. slgnStdra silenvs, si-li'n»s, n. a wood-god or old satyr: 
—L. signore, -Stum, to sign.] Sitenus, their chief, foster-father of Bacchus, 

signet. See sign. pot-bellied, bald, snub-nosed: the lion-tailed 

sioMur, a Shakespearean spelling of senior.— ns. macaque.—Also si'len {-lln). [L. Silenus—Gr. 
slgn'eurie {Shak.), seniority; sign'ieur {Slude.), Sellenos.] 

seigneur. silex, sVleks, n. silica. [L. silex, siilcis, flint.] 

signify, rig'n/-/7, v.r. to be a sign for: to mean: to silhouette, nV-oo-cr', n. a shadow-outline filled in 
dmote: to betoken: to indicate or decteie.— v.t. with bl^k.—v.t. to represent or show in silhou- 
to be of consequence:— pr.p. sig'nifying; pa.t. ette. [Etienne de Silhouette (1709-67), French 
and pa.p. sig'nified.— ad/, sig'niflabte.— n. sig- minister of finance in 1759-^reason disputed.] 
nif'icance {-i-ksns), meaning: import—also sig- silica, sil'l-ks, n. silicon dioxide or silicic anhyd- 
nif'icancy.— adj. significant, having a meaning; ride, occurring in nature as quartz, chalcedony, 
full of meaning: important, worthy of considers- etc., and (amorphous and hydrated) as opal.— 
tion: indicative.— n. that which carries a mean- ad/, composed of silica.-^-nr. sil'icanc, a gas, 
ing: a sign.—adv. signif'icantly-—nr. signif'icate, silicon hydride, SiH,; sil'ieate, a salt of silicic 
a thing signified; aigniflck'tion, meaning: that acid.—v.t. tp combine, coat, or impregnate with 
which is signified: importance.— ad}, signif'ica- silica or rilicatcs.-^-adir. siliceous, -ious {-ish’ss), 
tire {-ke-tiv), indicative; significant.— adv. sig- of, containing, silica; silicic (-/r'/k), pertaining 
nif'icatively *—>*. signif'icfttor {astral.), a planet to, or obtained from, silica (silicic acid, a 
ruling a house,— ad/, signif'icatory {-ka-tsr-i). — general name for a group of acids, as orteosilicic, 
n.pl. (treated as sing.) signif'ica, the science of HtSiO,; metasilicic, H,SiOi).—n. ail'icide (-rid), 
meaning.—significant figures (arith.), the figures a compound of silicon and another element.— 

1 to 9, or ciphers occurring medially (the follow- ad/s. silicicolous {-sik'; L. colire, to cultivate, 
ing numbers are expressed to three significant inhabit), growing on siliceous soil; silicif'erous, 
figures—3-15, 0-0127, 1-01). [L. sIgnifieSre, containing silica.— n. siliciflcation {sl-lis-l-fi-kS’- 

Stum — signum, a sign, facire, to make.] shsn). — ad/, silicifled (-//r*). —v.f. sUic'Hy, to 

Signor, anglicise as Signior, si'nydr. Signore, render siliceous: to impregnate or cement with 

.myS'rS, -nyd\ n. an Italian word of address or replace by silica.—v./. to become siliceous.— 

equivrient to Mr or ste: (without cop-) a ns. sil'icon {-kon, -lean), a non-metaliic element 
gentleman.—nr. Signora {sS-nyd’rd, -nvS'), (Si; at. numb. 14), most abundant of all except 
feminine of Signor, Mrs, madam: (without oxygen, forming grey crystals or brown amor- 
eap.) a lady; Signorinn {si-nyS-ri’n3), Miss: phous powder—originally called silicium {-Os', 
(withoat cap.) an unmarried lady; signoria -llsh'); sil'icone, any of a number of extremely 
(-rd'd: hist.), the governing body of an Italian stable organic derivatives of silicon, used in 
dty^^tate; si'gnory, seignory: signoria.— rubbers, lubricants, polishes, etc.; silicosis 
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(rkif'sis), disease caused by inhaling silica dust.— 
n. and adj. silicot'ic. [L. sUex, sUlcis, flint.] 
ailkiua, sU'i-kwa, n. a long pod of two carpels with 
a replum, characteristic of the Cruciferae.—Also 
■ilique i-ek'). —a. sUicula (-ik'O-la), a short pod 
of the same kind.—Also sii'iclei ail'iciile.— adjs. 
ailic'ukwe; airiquose. [L. siliqua, pod, dim. 
sUlcula.] 

silk, silk, R. a fibre produced by the larva of a silk¬ 
worm moth, mainly of fibroin coated with sericin, 
formed by the hardening of a liquid emitted from 
spinning-glands: a similar fibre from another 
insect or a spider: an imitation (artificial silk) 
made by forcing a viscous solution of modified 
cellulose through small holes: a thread, cloth, 
garment, or attire made from such fibres: the 
silk gown, or the rank, of a king’s or queen's 
counsel: the styles of maize: silky lustre in the 
ruby, etc.— adJ. of or pertaining to silk: silky 
(Shak.). —v.r. to cover or clothe with silk.— adj. 
silk'en, of, like, clad in, silk: glossy; soft and 
smooth: ingratiating: luxurious.—v.r. to make 
silken.— ady. silk'ily.—«. silk'iness.— adj. silk'y. 
—silk'-cott'OD, the silky seed-covering of Erio- 
dendron atrfractuosum and other trees of the 
family Bombacaceae; silk'-gland, a gland (at a 
silkworm’s mouth, on a spider’s abdomen) from 
which silk is spun; silk'-grass, a name for various 
plants with fibrous leaves—Karatus (Bromeli- 
aceae). Yucca, Agave: silk'grower, a breeder 
of silkworms for silk; silk'-hat', a top-hat; 
silk'-man (Shak.), a dealer in silks; silk'-screen, 
a stencil process in which the colour applied is 
forced through silk or other fine-mesh cloth; 
silk'tail, the waxwing; silk'-thrower, -throwster, 
one who makes raw silk into thread; silk'worm, 
the moth (Bombyx mori or other) whose larva 
produces silk: opprobriously, a wearer of silk 
(o6s.): one who haunts draper’s shops without 
buying (o6s.); silk'worm-gut, the drawn-out 
glands of the silkworm.—^take silk, to become a 
K.C. or Q.C. lO.E. seoh —L. siricum; see 
Seric.] 

sill, sit, R. the timber, stone, etc., at the foot of an 
opening, as for a door, window, embrasure, port, 
dock-entrance, or the like: the bottom (of a 
title-page, a plough, a ledge): a bed of rock 
(milting): a sheet of intrusive rock more or less 
parallel to the bedding (geol.). [O.E. syll; O.N. 
syll; Ger. schwelle.) 

■iHabab, syllabub, sil’a-bub, n. a dish of cream 
curdled (as with wine), flavoured, and frothed up: 
anything frothy or unsubstantial. [Origin 
obscure.] 

silladar, siVa-ddr, n. an irregular cavalryman. 

[Urdu and Pers. silShdSr.] 

BUler, sU'ar, n. a Scots form of silver: money.— 
Also adj. 

Sillery, siVa^i, n. champagne flrom SUkry, near 
Rheims. 

■illimanite, siVi-man-it, n. fibrolite. [After Ben- 
jatiin SitUman (1779^1864), American man of 
science.] 

aUlock, sil'ak, (N.Scot.) n. a young coalfish. [Cf. 

O.N. silungr, a small salmon.] 
silly, sli'i, adJ. (of e.g. shera) harmless: simple, 
humble (arch.): witless: foolish: to be pitied 
(arch.): defenceless (arch.): feeble: feeble- 
mindra: senseless: close-in (cricket; e.g. si/iy 
mid-off). —^R. a silly person.— adv. sill'lly.— n. 
till'iness.—sill'y-how (O.E. hafe, head-dress), a 
caul; silly season, (esp. formerly) a season, usu. 
late sumram', when newspapers fill up with trivial 
mattef for want of more newsworthy material. 
rO.E. ailig; see seely.] 

Buo, st'Ui, n. a pit or aihight chamber for storing 
grain, or for ensilage, or for storing other loose 
materials; a storage tower above ground, 
typically tall and cylindrical; an underground 
Cnamber housing a guided missile ready to be 


fired ;—pL si'los.—v./. to put, keep, in a silo:— 
pa.p. si’lo’d, siloed. [Sp.,—L. sirus—-GT, siros, 
siros, selros, a pit.] 

sibthium, siVfi-am, r. a plant (perh. the umbellifer¬ 
ous Ferula lingitana) imported from Cyrenaica 
by the Greeks for food and medicine (hist.): 
(cqp.) a genus of American composites, compass- 
plants. [L.,—Gr. sllphion.) 
silt, silt, R. fine sediment.—v.r. to choke, block, 
cover, with silt.— v.l. to become silted up.— adJ. 
silt'y. (M.E. sylt; cf. Dan. and Norw. sylt, 
salt-marsh.] 

Silurian, sH-oo'ri-an, •&', adj. of the SirUres, a 
British tribe of S. Wales, etc.: applied by 
Murchison in 1835 to the geological system 
preceding the Devonian.—Also n. — r. sil'urist, 
a Silurian, applied to the poet Henry Vaughan 
(1621 or 22-95). 

Silurus, sil-oo'ras, •&', n. the sheat-fish genus, 
giving name to the family Silu'ridae.— r. and adJ. 
silu'roid. [Gr. sUouros.) 

silva, sil'va, n. the assemblage of trees in a region 
—sil'van, of woods: woodland: wooded.— 
R. a wood-god: a forest-dweller.— adjs. silvat'ic, 
silves'trian, of the woods: woodland; rustic.— 
R. silvicul'ture, forestry.—All these words are 
often found spelt with y. [L. silva (sometimes 
sytva), a wood.] 

silver, sil'var, n. a white precious metal (Ag, for 
L. argentum; at. numb. 47); silver money: 
silver ware.— adj. Of or like silver: silver- 
coloured: clear and ringing in tone.— v.t. to 
cover with silver: to make silvery.— v.l. to 
become silvery.— ns. sirveriness; sirvering, 
coating with, or of, silver or quicksilver.— v.t. 
silverise, -ize, to coat or treat with silver.— n. 
sil'verling (B.), a small silver coin.— adv. sil'veriy, 
with the appearance or sound of silver.— adJs. 
sirvem, made of silver; silvery; sil'very, like 
silver: silver-coloured: light in tone.—Silver 
Age, the reign of Zeus, less innocent than 
the Golden Age of Kronos; in Latin literature 
the time of Martial, Tacitus and Juvenal: 
sil'ver-bath (phot.), a solution of a silver salt, or a 
vessel for it, for sensitising plates; Bil'ver-beater, 
one who beats silver into foil; sirver-bell', 
snowdrop-tree (Halesia); sil'ver-fir', a fir with 
two white lines on the under-side of the needle; 
sil'ver-fisb, Lepisma, a springtail: a whitish 
goldfish, or other white fish; sirver-foir, silver- 
leaf. — adj. sil'ver-foot'ed. — sil'ver-fex', an 
American fox with white-tipped black fur; 
silver gate (see gate); sil'ver-gilt', gilded silver. 
—Also adJ. —sil'ver-glance', argentite; sil'ver- 
grain', medullary rays in longitudinal section; 
sil'ver-leaf, silver beaten into thin leaves: a 
disease of plum-trees.— adj. sil'ver-inount'ed.— 
sil'ver-pap'er, fine white tissue-paper: silver- 
foil: (usu.) tinfoil: silver pheasant, a white¬ 
tailed Chinese pheasant, reared in Europe, etc.; 
sil'ver-plate', utensils of silver: electroplate.— 
adj. sil'ver-pIS'ted.—sil'ver-imint, the process 
or product of drawing with a silver^tipped 
pencil; silver salmon, the cohoe; silver screen, 
the cinema screen.— adjs. sil'ver-shaft'ed, carry¬ 
ing silver arrows, as Diana; siLver-shedding 
(Shak.), scattering silver.—sil'verside, the top 
’ of a round of beef; sil'verskin, the fine skin of a 
coffee bean; sil'versmith, a worker in silver; 
Bil'ver-Btick, a palace officer—^from his silvered 
wand.— adJ. sil'ver-tongued, plausible, eloquent. 
—sil'ver-tree, a silvery-leaved S. African pro- 
teaceous tree (Leucadendron argenteum). — adl- 
sil'ver-voiced.—siher wedding, the twenty-fifui 
anniversary; sirverweed, a roadside plant 
(Potentilla ansertna) with leaves silky under¬ 
neath. — a^. sirver-white. — ^bom with a silver 
spoon in one’s monfii, bom to affluence; tree of 
silver (see tree). [O.E. silfer, seoffor; O.N. 
sUfir, Ger. silber.l 
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■bui si'mg, n. the part of the earth’s crust under¬ 
lying the sial. [From rfllcon and mognethnn.] 
sonar, ^ane, Same as cyniar, ddmer. 

Simaruba, sim-f-rSH'ba, n. a genns of htipinl 
American trees, ^ving name to the himily 
Simanib&'ceae, akin to the Rutaeeae. [Carib 
name.] 

Sfaneonite, slm'i-M-lt, n. a low-churchman—often 
aim. [Charles Simeon (1759-1836).] 
shniad, stm'i-an, adj- of the apes: a^like.—Also 
(rare) sim'M, sirn'iDOS. [L. Simla, ape.] 
sfanilar, sim’i-brj atU. like: resembling: exactly 
corresponding m shape, without regard to siee 
(geom.). —n. similiMty (-/or'f-ri).— adv. sim'ilarly. 
[Fr. similaire —L. slmlUs, like.] 
simile, sim'l-ll, {rhet.) n. an explicit likening of one 
thing to another:— pL sirn'iles.—ad/, sim'itttive, 
expressing similarity.—v.f. sim'ilise, -ke, to 
liken.— v.i. to use simile.—n. simil'itnde, likeness: 
semblance: comparison: parable. [L. neut. of 
slmills, like.] 

simiior, sim'l-ldr, n. a yellow alloy used for cheap 
jewellery. [Fr.,—L. slmills, like, aurum, gold.] 
simitar. Same as scimitar. 
siin(p)kin, slm'kln, n. an Urdu cortuption of 
champagne. 

Simmental, xim'an-t&l, n. a breed of cattle, orig. 
native to Switzerland, used in many parts of 
Europe for meat and milk.—Also Simmenthal, 
-thaler (-td/-ar). [From the Simmental or Simme 
valley.] 

simmer, slm'or, v.i. to boil gently: to be near 
boiling or breaking out.— n. a simmering state.— 
simmer down, to calm down. [Earlier simper •, 
origin unknown.] 

’simmon, sim'sn, n. short for persimmon, 
simnel, slm'nl, n. a sweet cake for Christmas, 
Easter, or Mothering Sunday.—Also sim'iiel- 
bread', -cake'. [O.Fr. simenel —L. simlla, fine 
flour.] 

Simon Pure, si'm»n-pOr\ n. the real person (or 
thing). [From a character in Mrs Centlivre’s 
comedy, A Bold Stroke for a Wife.] 
simony, si'm»n-l, sim'sn-l, n. the buying or selling 
of a benefice.— n. simfi'niac, one guilty of 
simony.— adis. simml'acal, simS'iiioas Cobs.). — 
adv. simoni'acally—n. si'monist, one who 
practises or defends simony. {Simon Magus 
(Acts viii).] 

simoom, si-mdom’, n. a hot suffocating desert 
wind.—Also simoon'. [Ar. samum — samm, to 
poison.] 

simpai, sim'pi, it. the black-crested langur of 
Sumatra. [Malay.] 

simpsUco, sim-pat'i’kd, adj. sympathetic in the 
sense of congenial. [It.] 

simper, slm'psr, v.i. to smile in a silly, affected 
manner.—n. a silly or affected smile.—n. sim'- 
perer.— adJ- simp'ering.— adv. simp'eringly. [Cf. 
Norw. semper, smart.] 

simple, sim'pi, adi- consisting of one thing or 
element: not complex or compound: not 
divided into leaflets (hot.): easy: plain: un- 
ornate: unpretentious: mean, sorry: mere, 
sheer: ordinary: unlearned or unskilled: of 
humble rank or origin: unaffected: artless: 
guileless: unsuspecting: credulous: weak in 
intellect: silly.—n. a simple pmon (also 
collectively) or thing: a medicine of one 
constituent: hence a medicinal herb.— v.i. to 
gather medicinal plants.—lu. sim'pkBesa; aim'- 
pier, a gatherer of simples: aim'please (Spms.), 
simplicity; aim'pleton, a weak or foolish person; 
one easily imposed on (abbrev. aimp).— adv. 
ainvikiter C-plis', -plik’), simply, not relatively: 
naturally: unconditionally. — lu. aimpiichy 

i’plls'); aimpUflcg'tkm, making simple.—«<(/. 
aUi'pNflcitive .— ns. sim'pKfidtort aimpbfl'er, one 
who simplifies.— v.t. sim'pUiy, to make simple, 
^pler, or less difficult:— pr.p. sim'^fying; 
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jNi,f.aad pa.p. shn'pliffed,— ns. sim'pKng, ^ple- 
gatherihg; um'pUsffl, affected ^plieity: over* 
shnptiflcatlon of a problem or situation; aim'-' 
I^at, one skilled in simples.— adj. simpUa'iic.— 
adv. sim'iMy* in n simple manner: considered 
by itself: alone: merely: without Qualifica¬ 
tion: veritably: absolutely: really (caU.).— 
ad/s. slm'ple-heart'ed, 8im'ple-mind'ca.~-Haim‘pls- 
mmd'ednesa; simple sentence, a sentence with 
one predicate. .[Fr. simple, and L, stmplia, 
simplex.] 

simplex, sim'pleks, n. a figure with the minimum 
number of vertices for space of a particular 
number of dimensions (e.g. a triangle in 2- 
dimensional space):— pi. simplices (-pll-sis): 
one-way transmission and reception over a 
channel {teleg.). [L.] 
simplicity, etc. See simple, 
shnnlacnim, sim-S-la'krsm, n. an imam: a sem¬ 
blance (p/. slmula'cra).—^Also sim'micre. [L. 
simul&crum.] 

simulate, sim'H-lat, v.t. to feign: to have or assume 
a false appearance of: to mimic.— atO. feigned. 
— atif. sim'ulant, simulating: mimicking ( 0 / 0 /.). 
— n. a simulator.— adJ. sim'ular, counterfeit: 
feigned.—n. a simulator.— n. simnU'tkm, feign¬ 
ing: mimicry: making working replicas or 
representations of machines for demonstration 
or for analysis of problems.— adJ. sim'idttive.— 
n. sim'iditor, one who or that which simulates: 
a device used in simulation.— adi. sim'idatory.— 
simulated pearl, a bead resembling a pearl. [L. 
simuUre, -Stum; cf. similar, simultaneous.] 
simultaneous, simsI-tS'nyss, (I/.5.) sim'ul-, add, 
being or happening at the same time; satisfied 
by the same roots (oC-equations) (matk.). — ns. 
sunuhaneity (-ra-ne'f-r/), simultft'neousneas.— 
adv. simultS'neously:—simultaneous translathMi, 
at a meeting of people of different nationality, 
translation of a speaker’s words into other 
languages at the same time as he is speaking. [L. 
slmul, at the same time.] 
simur^h), sl-mdbrg', -m&rg', simorg, -mSrg', n. a 
monstrous bird of Persian fable. [Pers. simurgk.] 
sin, sin’, sin, prep., conj., and adv. {arch, or 5cor.) 
since—long sin, (Spans.)-for a long time in the 

S ast. [Shortened from sithen.] 

I, sin, n. moral offence or shortcoming esp. from 
the point of view of religion: condition of so 
offending: an offence generally: a shame, pity. 
— v.i. to commit sin.— v.t. to commit: to burden 
with sin (as sin one's soul): to bring, drive, or 
render by sin (hence sin one's mercies, to be 
ungrateful) :—pr.p. sinn'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
sinned.— ad}, sin'ful, tainted with sin: wicked; 
involving sin: morally wrong.— n. sin'fulness.— 
adj. sin'less.— adv. sin'lessly.— ns. sin'kasness; 
sinn'er.— v.t. (with it; Pope) to act as a sinner.— 
sin'-eat'er, one who by eating bread and salt at a 
funeral takes upon himself the dead man’s sins. 
— adj. siiv'-eat'ing.—sin'-off'ering, a sacrifice in 
expiation of sin.—live in sin, to cohabit in an 
unmarried state; original sin (see origin). [O.E. 
synn; O.N. synth; Ger. sOnde; perh. L. sSns, 
sontis, guilty.] 

Sinaean, sln-e’»n (Milt.), Sinic, sln'ik, . adJs. 
Chinese.— v.t. and v.i. sin'icise, -ize (sis), to 
make or become Chinese or of Chinese character, 
—n. Sin'icism (sism), a Chinese custom, idiom, 
etc. [L.L. Sinae, Gr. Sinai, Chinese (pi.).] 
Sinaitic, si-nS-it'lk, adj. of Mount Sinai. 
Sinanthropus, sin- or sin-an'thrS-pss or -tkrS', n. 
Peking (fossil) man. [Gr. Sinai, (the) Chinese, 
anthrSpos, man.] 

sinapism, sin's-pism, n. a mustard plaster. [Cr. 
siaSpL] 

since, s/iu, adv. from that time on: after that time: 
past: ago.— prep, after: from the time of.—eon/, 
from the time that: seeing that: because. [M.E. 
sins, sithens; see under mth.] 
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•hmie, sin^air', atf/- pare, unmixed: unadulter* 
ated: unretgned: ‘genuine: free fh>m pretence; 

I the same in reality as in appearance.— adv. sin- 
cSre'ly.— ns. sincCre'ness, sincerity (-serO. [Fr. 
slncire —^L. sineirus, clean.] 

•indpwt, sin’si-put, n. the forepart of the head 
or skidl.—<K?/. sincipital. [L.,— semi-, half, 
t, head.] 

See synd. 

sindont sln'dait, (jarck.') n. a fine cloth or anything 
made of it. [Gr. sludon.] 

Sine, sin, {math.) n. orig. the perpendicular from 
one end of an arc to the diameter through the 
ofther: now (as a function of an angle) the ratio 
of the side opposite it (or its supplement) in a 
right-angled triangle to the hypotenuse.— abbrev. 
sin.— adj. sinical (.wn'i-fc/). (L. sinus, a bay.] 
sine. See syne. 

sine, si'ne, si'ne, (L.) without.—sine die 
(di'e, dl'a), without a day (appointed)—of a 
meeting or a matter_indefinitely adjourned; 
sine dubio (dQ'bl-d, doob'i-6), without doubt; 
.sine prole (pro7e, prdVe), without issue; sine qua 
non (kwS non, kwa non), an indispensable condi¬ 
tion. 

sinecure, si'ni-kSr, or sin’, n. a benefice without 
cure of souls: an office without work.—Also od)'. 
— ns. sin'ecurism; sin'ecurist. [L. sine, without, 
cdra, care.] 

sinew, sin’S, n. that which joins a muscle to a bone, 
a tendon: strength or that which it depends on 
(fig-)- — v-i- to bind as by sinews; to strengthen. 
— odjs. sin'ewed; sin'ewless; sin'ewy.—sinews 
of war, money. (O.E. sinu, gen. siawc.] 
sinfonia, sin-fd-ne’», n. symphony.—sinfonia 
concertante (kon-ch»r-tan'H), an orchestral work 
with parts for more than one solo instrument. 
[It.] 

sing, sing, v.i. to utter melodious sounds in musical 
succession in articulating words: to emit more or 
less songlike sounds: to compose i>oetry: to 
give a cantablle or lyrical effect: to ring (as the 
ears): to be capable of being sung.—v.r. to utter, 
perform by voice, musically: to chant: to cele¬ 
brate: to proclaim, relate, in song or verse or in 
comparable manner: to bring, drive, render, 
pass, etc., by singing;— pa.t. sang, or (now 
rarely) sung; ^a.p. sung.— ad/, sing'able.— ns. 
sin^'ableness; sing'er; sing'ing.— adv. sing'ingly. 
—sing1ng-bi^, a songbird; singing flame, a 
flame that gives a musical note in a tube; sing'- 
ing-gall'ery, a gallery occupied by singers; 
sing'ing-hinn'y {Northern), a currant cake that 
hisses on the girdle; sing'ing-man (Shak.), one 
employed to sing, as in a church choir; singing- 
master, a teacher of singing; singing sand, 
musical sand; sing'song, a ballad: jingly verse: 
monotonous up-and-down intonation: an in¬ 
formal concert where the company sing: a 
meeting for community singing.— adl. of the 
nature of singsong.—v.r. and v.i. to sing, speak, 
utter, in a singsong way.—sing pnother song or 
tune, to change to a humbler tone: sing out, to 
call out distinctly, to shout: to inform, peach; 
sing small, to assume a humble tone. [O.E'. 
singan; Ger. slngen, Goth, siggwan.] 
singe, sinl, v.r. to burn on the surface; to scorch: 
to remove by scorching— v.i. to become 
scorched;— pr.p. .singe'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
singed.—n. a burning on the surface: a slight 
bom.—singed cat, a person who is better than 
he looks. [O.E. sen(,c)gan.] 

Singhaleae. Same as Sinhalese, 
sin^e, sbtg'gl, adj. consisting of one only or one 
part: unique: one-fold: uncombined: un¬ 
married: for one: man to man: slight, poor 
(SUbok): of ale, weak, small: undivided: un¬ 
broken: of a flower, without development of 
Stamens into petals or of ligulate instead of 
tubtdar florets: sincere.—-adv. singly.—n. any¬ 


thing single; a game played by one against one: 
a hit for one run: a taloi\ of a hawk: a gramo¬ 
phone record with one tune, or other short 
recording on each side.—v./. to separate: to 
pick (out): topickoutchallengingly (ilfi/r.): to 
take aside: to thin— v.i. (JSpens.) to come forth 
alone.— ns. sing'leness (-g/-n/r); singlet i-glit), a 
thing that Is single; an undershirt; singleton 
(-gl-tsn), a single card of its suit in a hand; any¬ 
thing single: sing'ling (-gling). — adv, singly 
(-gli), one by one: alone: by oneself.—adfr. 
single-acting, acting effectively in one direction 
only; single-breast'ed, with one'thickness over 
the breast and one row of buttons; single- 
chamb'er, having one legislative house.—single- 
deck'er, a vessel or vehicle with one de^; 
single'-enfd) (Scot.), a one-roomed dwelling; 
single-en a system of bookkeeping in which 
each entry appears only once on one side 
or other of an account.— ad/, single-eyed, one- 
eyed: devoted, unselfish.—single-foot, a rack or 
amble.— ad/s. single-hand'ed, by oneself: un¬ 
assisted: with or for one hand; single-heart'cd, 
sincere: without duplicity.— adv. single-heart'- 
edly.—single house (Scot.), a house one room 
deep.— ad/, single-mind'ed, ingenuous: bent 
upon one sole purpose.—sing'l^mind'edness.— 
ad/, single-phase, of an alternating electric 
current, requiring one outward and one return 
conductor for transmission.—singlc-seat'er, 
a car, aeroplane, etc., seated for one; single 
soldier (Scott), a private.— adj. single-soled, 
having one thickness of* sole.—singlestick 
(-gl-stik), a fighting stick for one hand: a fi^t 
or game with singlesticks; single tax, a tax on 
ground-rent or land-values to supersede all other 
taxes; single ten (Shak.), the ten of a card suit; 
single-wicket, cricket with one wicket, and with 
one batsman at a time. [O.Fr.,—L. singu/i, one 
by one.] 

singletree, sing'gl-tre, n. Same as swingletree. 
singsong. See sing. 

singspiel, slng'spel, Ger. zing'shpel, n. a semi- 
dramatic representation in dialogue and song. 
[Ger.,— singen, to sing, spiel, play.] 
singular, sing'gd-far, ad/-single: unique: proper: 
private: denoting or referring to one: pre¬ 
eminent: pre-eminently good or efficacious: 
extraordinary: peculiar: strange: odd.— adv. 
singularly.— n. an individual person or thing: 
the singular number or a word in the singular 
number.— n. singularisa'tion, -z-.—v.r. sing'- 
ularise, -ize, to make singular: to signalise.— ns. 
sing'ularism, a philosophy that recognises but one 
principle, opp. to pluralism', sing'ularist, one 
who affects singularity; an upholder of singular- 
ism; singularity (-lar'i-ti), fact or state of being 
singular: peculiarity: individuality: oddity: 
oneness: anything curious or remarkable.— adv. 
sing'ularly, in a singular manner: peculiarly: 
strangely: singly: pre-eminently (arch.). [L. 
singularis.] 

singult, sing'gult, (arch.) n. a sob.— n. singult'us 
(med.), hiccuping. [L. singultus, a sob.] 
sink, shin, n. a conventional abbreviation of Ayper- 
bolic sine. 

Sinhalese, sin'ha-lis, -lez', Singhalese, Cingalese, 
sing’gs-lez, -Hz', also Sinhala, ad/, of Ceylon: of 
the most numerous of its peoples: of or in their 
language, akin to Pali.— n. a native or citizen of 
Ceylon: a member of the Sinhalese people; their 
language. [Sans. Simala, Ceylon.] 

Sinic, etc. See Sinaean. 
sinical, sin'i-kl. See sine, 
sinister, sln'ls-tar, formerly also -is', adj. left: on 
the left side (in her. from the point of view of the 
bearer of the shield, not the beholder, and 
similarly sometima in description of an illustra¬ 
tion, etc.): misleading (abs.)t underhand: in¬ 
auspicious: suggestive of threatened evil: un- 
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tire 


Incky: malign.—n. Biaiateiitjr left- 

handednew (mre): sinister <|uali^.— advs. 
ain'iituly: sb'istemM.—a<(i. sia'istral, turning 
to the left: of flatfish, lying left side up: of a 
shell, coiled contrary to the normal way.—n. 
siniitral'ity.— adv. sin'istrally.— a^. siniatrouB 
isin-is' or sin'h-), inauspicious: sinister (ohs.).— 
adv. sinistrously, [L.] 

Buuatrarse, s/n-u-^rdrs', or sin', {biol.) adj. rising 
spirally and turning to the right. i.e. crossing an 
outside observer’s field of view from right to left 
ur wards Gihe an ordinary spiral stair): formerly 
used in the contra^ sense (dextrorse).—Also 
sinistrors'al.— adv. sinistrors'ally. ^L. sinistrdr- 
sus, sMstrdversus, towards the left side— sinister, 
left, vertire, versum, to turn.] 
sink, singk, v.i. to become submerged, wholly or 
partly: to subside; to fall slowly: to go down 
passively: to pass to a lower level or state: to 
penetrate: to be absorbed: to slope away, dip: 
to diminish: to collapse: to be withdrawn in¬ 
wards.— v.t. to cause or allow to sink: in games, 
to cause to run into the hole {coll.): to suppress: 
to degrade: to conceal: to appropriate surrep¬ 
titiously: to excavate: to let in, insert: to 
abandon: to abolish: to merge: to pay: to 
lose under the horizon: to invest, esp. unprofit- 
ably or biqrond easy recovery: to damn or ruin 
(esp. in imprecation):— pa.t. sank, now rarely 
sunk; pa.p. sunk, also sunk'cn, obs. exc. as adf .— 
n. a receptacle or drain for filth or dirty water: a 
cesspool: a kitchen or scullery trough or basin 
widt a drain: a iilace where things are engulfed 
or where foul things gather: a depression in a 
surface: an area without surface drainage: a 
swallow-hole {geol): a shaft.— ns. sink'age, act 
or process of sinking; amount of sinking: a 
sunk area, depression: shrinkage; sink'er, one 
who sinks: a weight for sinking anything, ds a 
fishing-line: a doughnut (U.S. slang): a mistle¬ 
toe root.— It. and adJ. sink'ing.— atf/. sink'y, 
yielding underfoot.—sink'-hole, a hole for filth: 
a swalTow-holc (U.S.); sink'ing-fund, a fund 
formed by setting aside income to accumulate at 
interest to pay off debt.— atff. sink'ing-ripe 
(Sbak.), ready to sink.—sink in, to be absorbed: 
to be understood; sink unit, a fitting con¬ 
sisting of sink, draining board, with cupboards, 
etc., underneath. [O.E. sincan (intrans.); Ger. 
sinken, Du. zinken.) 

8ink(e)-a-pacc. See cimiue-pace. 
sinner. &e under sin (2). 
sinnet, sin'it. Same as sennit. 

Sinn Fein, shin f6n, n. a political movement and 
party in Ireland championing a republic and 
later opposing partition.— ns. Sinn Fein'er; Sinn 
Fein'ism. [Ir., ourselves.] 

Sinningia, sin-in'ji-», n. a Brazilian genus of 
Gesneriaceae, grown in greenhouses under the 
name of Gloxinia. [W. Sinning, German 
^rdener.] 

Sino-, sin'd, si’nS, pfx. Chinese.— n. Sinologue 
{sin'3-log, or sin'), one versed in Chinese.— adj. 
Sinolog'ical {-loj'). —ns. Sinologist {-ol'9-Jist); 
Sinol'ogy.— n. and adi. Sin'ophilfe)(->?/, -fU),{one 
who is) friendly to the Chinese or attracted by 
Chinese culture.— ns. Sinoph'ily, -ophilism.— 
Sino-American, etc., (pertaining to) Chinese and 
American, etc. [Gr. Sinai, Chinese (pi.).] 
sino-, sin'o, si'nd, pfx. sinus, 
sinopia, sln-d'pi-9, n. a reddish-brown pigment 
us^ for one of the preparatory drawings of a 
fresco, obtained from sin'opito, an iron ore: the 
drawing.—Also sinS'pis. [L. sinopis, sinopite.] 
sinsyne, sin-sin', {Scot.) adv. since that time, 
[sin (I), syne.] _ 

sinter, sln'ur, n, a deposit from hot springs.— v.t. 
to heat a mixture of powdered metals to the 
melting-point of the metal in the mixture which 
has the lowest melting-point, the melted metal 


binding together the harder particles.— v.t, to 
coalesce under heat without liqucflsction.^— 
sii('teiy. [Ger. sinter; cf. cinder:] 
sinus, si'nss, n. an indentation: a notch: a civ'ity 
a narrow cavity through which pus is disebars^: 
-r-pl. sinuses.— adjs. sinuate {sin'u-At), -d (-kf) 
wavy-edged: winding.— adv. sin'uaiety.— ns. 

sinul'tion, windinjt; siauitis i-i'tis), sinuai'tiB 
(sir- or sinss-), mflammation of a sinus of 
the skull communicating with the nose.— aW. 
sinuose {sin’S-ds), sinuous.—a. sinuos'ity.— aa. 
sin'nous, wavy; winding: bendinj; in a supple 
manner.— adv. sin'uouuy.— n. sin'uousness.— 
adis. sinupall'ial, -paU'iatc, with indented pallial 
line.—n. sinusoid (si'nss-oid), the curve of sines 
(y-<i sin x): a blood-space in tissue.—edf. 
sinusoid'al.—adv. sinusoid'ally. [L. sinus, -Os, a 
bend, fold, bay.] 

Sioux, soo, n, an American Indian of a tribe now 
living in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Montana 
{pi. Sioux, soo, sddz). —^Also a^. — adj. Siou'sn, 
of a larger group to which the Sioux belong. [Fr. 
from a native word.] 

sip, sip, v.t. and v.i. to drink, or drink from, in 
small quantities by action of the lips;— pr.p. 
sipp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. sipped.—n. the act of 
sipping: the quantity sipped at once.—n. 
sipp'er. [Cf. sup; O.E. sypian; L.G. sippen.] 
sipe, sip, {dial.) v.i. to soak through.—Also seep. 
[O.E. sipian, to soak.] 

siphon, si'fen, n. a bent tube or channel by whfeh 
a liquid may be drawn off by atmospherie 
pressure: a tubular organ for intake and output 
of water, as in lamellibranchs: an aerated-wa|Mr 
bottle that discharges by a siphon.—v.r. to con¬ 
vey by means of a siphon.—n. si'phonage.— M. 
si'phonal.— n.pl. Siphonap'tera, the flea order of 
insects.— adj. sf'phonate, having a siphon.— n. 
si'phonet, a greenfly's honeydew tube.— ad^. 
sfphonic (-/or'). — ns. sipbon'ogam, a seed-plant; 
siphonog'amy, fertilisation 1^ pollen-tube.— n.pl. 
Siphono|di'ora, an order of colonial Hydrozoa. 
— ns. siphonostele {-ste'le, or -stel') a hollow 
cylinder of vascular tissue; si'phuncle, a tube 
connecting the chambers of a nautilus: a si- 
phonet. [Gr. siphdn, slphSn, siphon.] 

Siporex, sip'ar-vks, n. a material used by builders, 
and also by artists, a form of aerated concrete, 
which can be sawn, etc. [Trademark.] 
sippet, sip'it, n. a morsel, esp. of bread with soup. 
— v.t. and V.I. sipp’le, to sip at leisure. [Cf. sip, 
sup.] 

Sipunculacea, -loidea, si-pungk-B-l&'si-s, -lol'dl-a, 
ns. a group of marine worms.— ns. and adis. 
sipunc'ulid, -uloid, (pertaining to) a worm of 
this group. [Mod. L.—L. slphunculus, a little 

P'P«-1 ... 

SI quis, si, se kwis, n. a public intimation. [L. si 
quis, if anybody (wants, knows, has found, etc.).] 
sir, sur, n. a word of respect (or disapprobation) 
used in addressing a man: a gentleman: pre¬ 
fixed to the Christian name of a knight or 
baronet (hence, a knight or baronet) and for¬ 
merly used of a priest (hence. Sir John, a 
priest): word of address to a man in a formal 
letter: formerly used as a translation of L. 
dominus, bachelor of arts (as distinguished Dom 
magister, master of arts): in pi. used in 5cor. in 
addressing persons of cither sex, passing into an 
interj. of surprise.— v.t. to address as ‘sir’. [O.Fr. 
sire, from L. senior, an elder.] 
sircar, sirkar.circar, s3r-kar',sur', n. government: 
the authorities: a province or district; an 
Indian clerk or factotum. (Urdu sarkSr, a 
superintendent,—Pers. sar, head, kar, agent.] 
sirdar, ser-ddr', .vfir', n. a military head: a com- 
mander-in-chief. [Urdu sard&r —Pers. sar, head. 


dOr, holding.] 

sire, sir, n. a senior, elder: a master, lord (rare): 
a term of address to a king {arch ): a father, esp. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-msnf, for certain sountU in foreign words, see p, vlii 
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of a hone or other beast: ao ancestor.— vj. to iSMhie. sisUUt, itin, -tin, a^. of Pope Sixtus, esp. 
b«^ esp. of beasts. Isb.] Sixtus IV <1471>44) or V <r585-9(9<.-«lso 

aUi^ st'nu, H. one of certain iea*nymphs, part Shc'tiiie. — woae Chiqiel, the Pope’s eluywl in 


Tnr^K5iiTK>A!'W^fmr?iZT^H 


woman, insidimis and deceptive: a bewitching with Sixtus 
singer: a mermaid: an instrument for counting sistrum, sis'tnm, n. an ancient Egyptian wire 
sowid vibrations: (formerly sirene, still UHt. rattle used in Isis-worship:—p/. sn'tra. [L. 
sh-tin'l without cm.) a signalling or warning sistrum — Or. seistrou.J 

instrument that produces sound by the escape Sii^bean, sis-l-fi'sn, tuff, relating to Sisyphus, 
air or steam through a rotating pmorated plate: king of Corinth, Condemned in Tartarus to roll a 


11 v.it f ■-i-inu {siiT-**fj;wj rxo rn p 


out hind legs.—^AIso a4i.— n.pl. SirS'nia, an 
ordw. of aquatic mammals now represented by 
the dugong and the manatee.—n. and adj. 
sirE'nian.—sirenic (-rrn').—siren suit, a 
oldse>fitting trousered Overall orig. for use in 
air-raids. [Gr. Se/reit.] 

■irgaag, sur'gang, n. a green Asiatic jay-like bird. 

K ib. from native name.] 

siri, si'ri, n. betel. [Malay sirik.) 

Sirius, sir'lss, n. the Dogstar.— adj. Sir'ian.— n. 
sM'asis, sunstroke. [L. Sirius —Gr. Selrlos.] 
stakar. Same as sircar. 

Sirtoin, surloin, s&r'hin, n. the loin or upper part 
of a loin of beef. [From a by-form of Fr. 
surlottge — sur, over, and huge (cf. loin).] 
sirname. Same as sunuune. 
sirocco, si-rok'8, scirocco, shir, n. in Southern 
Italy, a hot. diy, dusty and gusty wind from 
North Africa, becoming moist further north: 
any oppressive south or south-east wind: a wind 
from the desert: a drying machine.—^Also 
s(c)iioc (sl-rok', si'rok). [It. sic)irocco —^Ar. 
sharg, east.] 

airrah, sir's, n. sir, used in anger or contempt.— 
sirree' (r«r-e'; U.S.), sir, sirrah. [An extension 
of sir.] 

sir-reverence, ss-rev's-rsns, (obs.) the phrase save 
reverence, used apologetically when anything 
disgusting has to be mentioned: hence n. a piece 
of excrement, 
sirup. See syrup. 

sirvente, str-v8t, n. a troubadour’s lay. [Fr.] 
sis, sin, sis, (Li.S.) n. an abbreviation of sister 
(used in addressing a girl).—n. and adj. siss'y 
[orig. chiefly V.S.), cissy. 

-sts, -sis, n. suff. signifying action, process: con¬ 
dition caused by:—pi.-sea (-rez). [Gr.] 
sisal, sVssl, sl'ssl, n. (in full sis'al-hemp', or 
-grass'), agave fibre. [First exported from Sisal, 
in Yucatan.] 

aiserary, simerary, sissr-a'rl, Bas(B)araTa, sas-sr- 
a'rs. It. orig. a corruption of certiorari: a scold¬ 
ing: a blow.—^wHh a siserary, suddenly: on the 
spot. 

smin, sis'kln, n. a yellowish-green finch. [Ger. 
dial, sisschen; app. Slav.] 
slssoo, sis’dd, H. a papilionaceous Indian timber 
tree (Oalbergia) or its wood. [Hind. slsS.) 
sissy. See sis. 

sist, sisi, (Scots low) v.t. to stop, stay: to cite, 
summon.—n. a stay. [L. slsiire, to make to 
stand.] 

sister, ds'tsr, n. a daughter of the same parents: 
a half-sister: formerly, a sister-in-law; a female 
fellow: a member of a sisterhood: a nun: a 
senior nurse, esp. one in charge of a ward.— adj. 
of the same origin: a fellow: built on the same 
model.—v.l. to be a sister to; to call sister.— 
aiffs. sis'teriag (Shak,), neighbouring; sis'terless: 
sis'teriy, like or becoming a sister: kind: affec¬ 
tionate.— ns. sis'teTHaets; sis'terhood, act or 
state sd being a sister: the relationship of sister: 
a society, esp. a religious community, of women: 
a set or class of women.—ais’ter-hook, one of a 

K ir of hooks that close each other; sis'ter-in- 
r, a husband’s or wife’s sister, or a brother’s 
wife.-^4i. sis'torJike- [App O.N systir; O.E. 
sweostor; Du. ziisler, Oer. schwester.] 


sit, sit, v.l. forest on the haunches or (obs.) knees: 
to perch, as birds: to brood: to have a seat, as 
in parliament: to be in session; to reside: to be 
a tenant: to be located, have station or (as the 
wind) direction: to pose, be a model: to under¬ 
go an examination, be a candidate: to 
bear, press: to be disposed in adjustment, hang, 
fit: to befit.— v.t. to seat: to have a seat cm, 
ride: to undergo or be examined in;—pr.p. 
sitt'ing; pa,t. and pa.p. sat.—it. mode or spell of 
sitting— ns. sitt’er, one who sits: one who sits 
to an artist or with a medium: a baby-sitter: 
a sitting bird: an easy shot: an easy dupe 
(slang): anything difficult to fail In: a sitting- 
room (slang)', sitt'ing, state of being seated or 
actoftuiii^aseBt; brooding on eggs: aclutch; 
a continuous meeting of a body: a spell of 
posing to an artist, etc.: a spell: seat: a church 
seat.— adj, seated: brooding; in the course of a 
parliamentary session: batting.—sit'down, a 
spell of sitting.— adj, that one sits down to: (of 
a strike) in which workers down tools but 
remain in occupation of the plant, workshop, 
etc.—sit'fast, a lump in a horse’s skin under the 
saddle; sitt'er-in, a baby-sitter; sitt'ing-room, 
a room in which members of a family commonly 
sit: a space for sitting.—sit at, to live at the rw,e 
of expense of; sit back, to give up taking any 
active part; sit down, to take a seat: to pause, 
rest: to begin a siege; sit down under, to accept, 
to submit to; sit in, to act as a baby-sitter: 
to be present as a visitor, and (usu.) take part, 
as at a conference; sit on, or upon, to hold 
an official inquiry regarding: to repress, check 
(slang); sit out, to sit apart without participa¬ 
ting: to sit to the end of: to outstay: sit ti^t, 
to maintain one’s seat: to keep one’s position 
quietly and unobtrusively; sitting pretty (see 
pretty); ah under, to be in the habit of hearing 
the preaching of; sit up, to rise from a recumhent 
to a sitting position, or from a relaxed to an 
erect seat: to become alert or startled: to remain 
up instead of going to bed: to keep watch 
during the night. [O.E. sittan; Ger. sitzen, L. 
sedire.] 

Bit(t)ar, si-tdr', n. a Hindu plucked-string instru¬ 
ment with a long neck. [Hind. sitSr.] 

site, sit, n. situation, esp. of a building: ground 
occupied or set apart for a building, etc.: 
porture (obs.). —v.f. to locate. [L. situs, set— 


porture 0 
— slnlre.j 
sith, sith, (• 


sith, sith, (Shak.) adv.,prep., and conj. since— obs. 
sith'bn, (Spens,, Shak.) sith'ence, sfth'ens. [O.E 
siththan, for sith than (instrumental), after that; 
cf. since, syne.] 

sith, sitlie, sythe, sidh, (Spats.) n. time:— pi. sith, 
sidles. [O.E. sith, time.] 

sithe, sidh, (Spens., Shak., Milt.) n. and vJ. Same 
as scythe. 

sithe, sidh, n. and v.l. an obs. or dial, form of sigh. 

Sitka spruce, sit’ks, a spruce tree with sharp Uue- 
green needles. [Sitka in Alaska.] 

sitology, si-tol'n-jt, sitiology, sfr-i-, r. dietetics.— n. 
sit(i)oiiM'bia, morbid aversion to food. [Gr. 
sitos, dim. sltion, grain, food.] 

Sitta, dt’», n. the nuthatch genus.—a4f. litt'ine, 
[Gr. sittl.) 

sitter, sittkii, etc. See sit. 


fate, fir: mi, h6r (her); ndne; m6te,far; mate; miSdn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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rittUdduiu xU'JifdhkU, (Ger^ moivts, mor^y: doUan, having fint won one doUac and ^aced 

that which it becoming or tuitable. this on onet«f to win douUe on the tiKOhd 

ettnate. sit &-lt, adi. (now rare) situated .—v.f. queation, and to on until sixty-four dOOars are 

itSt) to set, place, locate: to circunirtance.— cm(|. at stake: hence, a hard question to answor, the 

sK'iMted, set. located: circumstanced.— n. situt'- supreme or crucial question,—^Also •hcty^ohr 

thm, location: place: position: momentary tlwusand dollar question. [O.E. f/exr(g.] 
state: condition: a set of circumstances, a size, sir, n> an assize(ohs,): a portion of food and 
juncture: a critical point in the action of a drink (obs.): an allowance (odz.): bigness: 

play or the development of the plot of a novel: magnitude.— v.t. to arrange according to sine: 

oflice, employment.— aifj. situft'tional.—situation at Cambridge, to buy or score, as rations: to 

comedy, a comedy set in a particular situation measure.—-v.f. to draw a sixe: to assume size,— 

and depending on that situabon; situation ethics atH- sl'zable (or size'able), of a fair size.— ris. 

(see ethic). [L.L. situatus —L. situire, to place.] si'zar (also si'zer), at Cambridge and Dublin, a 

situla, sifO-U, (ant.) n. a bucket. [L.] student receiving an allowance from his college 

sitz-bath, 5(7s'4>drh, R. a hip-bath. [Get. sitsbad.] towards his expenses; si'zarship.—siz^, 

sitzkrieg, sits'krig, zits'krehh, (Ger.) the period having this or that size.— ns. si'zer, a measurer; 

(September 1939 to May 1940) of comparative a gauge: a thing of considerable or great size 

militery quiet at the opening of World War II. (slang)-, si'zing, sorting by size: order for extra 

[Ger. sitz, sedentary, krieg, war; cf. blitzkrieg.] food from a college buttery.—size up, to take 

Slum, si'sntf n. the water-parsnip genus. [Gr. mental measure of. [assize.] 
sion.] size, siz, n. weak glue or gluey material.— v:t. to 

Siva, s(h)e'va, n. the third god of the Hindu triad, cover or treat with size.— adf. sized.— ns. siz'er; 
destroyer and reproducer.—n. Si'vaism.— adj. siz'iness; siz'ing, application of size, or material 

Sivaist'ic.— ns, Si'vaite; Sivapithd'cus (or -ptik'), for the purpose.— a^- siz'y. [Origin obscure.] 
an Indian Miocene fossil anthropoid; Sivathf'- size, siz. Same as sice (1). 
rium, a gigantic giraffe-like Indian Pliocene fossil sizel. See scissel. 

animal. (Sans, iiva, happy.] sizzle, sis'I, v.i. to make a hissing sound of flying. 

Sivan, sf~vdn\ n. the ninth month of the Jewish — v.t. and v.i. to fry, scorch, sear.— n. a hissing 

civil, third ofthe ecclesiastical, year, part of May sound: extreme heat.— ns. sizz'ler, a sizzling 

and June. [Heb. siwdn.] heat or day: a thing strikingly fierce or effect- 

siver. See syver. ive; sizz'ling, a hissing.— atfi. very hot: very 

siwasb, sVwosh, n. a N.W. American Indian.— striking. [Imit.] 

Also adj. [Chinook,—Fr. sauvage, wild.] sjambok, sham'bok, n. a whip of dried hide.—v.r. 

six, riks, R. the cardinal numeral next above five; to flog. [Cape Du.,—Malay sambog —Urdu 
a symbol representing it (6, vi, etc.): a set of that chabuk.] 

number: an article of size denoted by it: a card skail, scail, scale, skSl, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to 
with six pips: a score of six points, tricks, etc.: disperse: to scatter: to spill. [Ety. dub.] 
the sixth hour after midnight or after midday: a skaines mate, skanz'mbt, (Shak.) n. perh. a com- 
six-cylinder engine or car: a six-syllable line, panion, a scapegrace. 

— adf. of the number six.— n. six'er, anything skaitii. See scathe. 

counting for six (as a hit at cricket) or indicated skald, scald, skold, n. a poet: a Scandinavian 
by six.— adJ. and adv. six'fold, in six divisions: bard.— a^. skald'ic, scala'ic. [O.N. skbld.] 

SIX times as much.— adj. sixth, last of six: next skart, scart, skart, scarth, skarth, skartk, (Scot.) n. 
after the fifth: equal to one of six equal parts.— a cormorant. [O.N. sktvfir.] 

R. a sixth part: an interval of five (convention- skat, sfcdr, r. a three-handra card-game. (O.Fr. 
ally called six) diatonic degrees (/RHS.): acorn- ercarf, laying aside.] 

bination of two tones that distance apart (nuts.), skate, skat, n. a sole or sandal mounted on a 
— adv. sixth'ly, in the sixth place.— adjs. six'- blade (for moving on ice) or on rollers: a spell of 
day, for six days (i.e. usu. excluding Sunday); skating.— v.i. to go on skates.— ns. ski 'ter; 
six'-foot, measuring six feet.—six'-foot'er, a ska'ting.—ski'ting-rink.—skate on thin ice, to 
person six feet high; six'-guit, a six-shooter; deal with a potentially difficult or dangerous 
six'pence, a coin worth six old pence; its value.— situation; skate over (fig.), to hurry over lightW. 
adf.aix'penny, costing or worth sixpence: cheap: [Du. sciaafs—O.N.Fr. escacke, stilt—^L.G. 
worthless.—n. a sixpenny book.— r. and adJ. schake, shank.] 

six'seore.—six'-shooter, a six-chambered revol- skate, skat, n. a kind of ray (Raia bath, at kindred 
ver.—at sixes and sevens, in disorder; hit, species). [O.N. skata.J 

knock for six, to overcome completely: to take skatole, skat'di, ska'tol, n. a compound (C,H|N) 
by surprise; long, short, sixes, candles weighing found in faeces. [Gr. skdtfskatos, dung.] 
six to the pound, about 8 or 4 inches long sfcaw, scaw, sko, n. a low cape, ness (in place- 
respectively; six of one and half a dozen of names). [O.N. s/cogf.] 

the other, equal, attributable to both parties skean. See skenc: also an old spelling of skein, 
equally. [O.E. siex-, Ger. seeks-, Gael, si-, L. skedaddle, skl-dad'l, (coll.) v.i. to scamper off.— 
sex, Gr. hex. Sans. ;«;.] n. a scurrying off. [Ety. unknown.] 

sixaine, siks-dn', ni a stanza of six lines.—^ r. sixte skeely, ske'li, (Scot.) adJ. skilful, [ridll.] 

(slkst), a parry with hand on guard opposite the sheer, shear, skeeiy, skeary, dial, forms of scare, 
right breast, sword point a little raised to the scary. 

right. [Fr.] skeesicks, ske'ziks, (U.S.) n. a rascal, 

sixteen, siks-tin', or siks', n. and adJ. six and ten. sheet, skit, n. a form of clay-pigeon shooting. 

—R. sixteen'er, a verse of sixteen syllables.—n., skeeter, skit'ar, (U.S.) n. short for mosquito. 
adJ. sixteen'mo, sextodecimo.— ad/, sixteenth' Skefflngton's daughter. See scavenger. 

(or sties'), last of sixteen: equal to one of sixteen skegger, skeg'ar, n, a young salmon. [Origin 
equal parts.— n. a sixteenth part. [O.E. slextine obscure.] 

(•tiene); see six, ten.] , skei^, skehh, (Scot.) adj. shy: coy: aloof: ^ 

sixty, siks'ti, adJ. and n. six times ten :—pU six'ties, skittish. [Cf. O.E. sceoh, shy,] 

the numbers sixty to sixty-nine: the years so skein, sk&n. n. a loosely titm coil or standard 
numbered in a life or centu^.—oitf. six'tieth, length of thread or yam: a tangle: a web; the 
last of sixty: equal to one (ff sixty equal parts.— nuclear network (b/o/.): a flock of wild geese in 

R. a sixtieth part.—sixty-four dollar question flight. [O.Fr. escaigne.) 

(from a U.S. quiz game), the final and most diffi- skelder, skel'dar, v.t. to beg: to swindle. [Cant; 
cult question one has to answer to win sixty-four of obscure origin.] 

Neuttal vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-manf, tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■imlaaMi, skeVi-4n(H. the hard parts of an animal: 
ttte bones: the veins of a leu: a framework or 
outline of anything: a scheme reduced to its 
essential or indispensable elements: a set of 
persons reduced to its lowest strenuh: an 
emaciated person or animal.—^Also aM .— 
skel'etal; skeletogeiiDas slceleton>forming. 
— v,t, skel'etonise, -ise, to reduce to a skeleton. 
—skeleton key. a key for picking locks, without 
the inner bits; skereton-shrimp', a ghostly* 
looking amphipod (Caprella, etc.); skeleton 
suitt an euly 19th-cent. boy's suit with trousers 
buttoning over the coat.—skeleton in the cup- 
boudt doset, house, etc., a hidden domestic 
sorrow or shame. [Gr. skeleton isdma), dried 
(body)— skelleitt, to dry.] 
skellech, skeVshh, (Scot.) v.t. to yell.— 9 . a yell. 
skpUum, skel’am, (Scot.) n. a ne'er-do-well: a 
scamp. [Du. schelm, a rogue; cf. skelm.] 
skelly, skel'i (Scot.) n., odi., and v.t. squint. 

[Prob. O.N.; cf. O.E. sceofh, squint.] 
skelm, skelm, (S.Afr.) n. a rascal. [Du. and Ger. 
scke^.l 

sketo, skelp, (Scot.) v.t. to slap.— v.l. to move 
briskly along: to bound along.— n. a slap.— mil. 
skolp'iag, very big or fill!: smacking: lusty.— n. 
a smacking. [Ety. unknown.] 
skelter, skeftar, v.l. to scu^.— n. a scurry, 
skeoe, skean, skin, n. an Irish or Highland dagger, 
knife, or short sword.—skene'-dhu, skean'-dhu 
(-ddS’), a dirk, dagger, stuck in the stocking': 
■keae -occle (~ok't), one carried in the sleeve. 
[Ir. and Gael, sglan, knife, dhu, black, achlais, 
armpit.] 

skeo. Same as skio. 

skep, skep, n. a basket: a beehive.— v.t. to hive.— 
n. skep'iol. [O.N. skeppa.] 

skeptic, skepsis. Same as sceptic, scepsis, 
aker. Same as akirr. 

skerry, sker’i, n. a reef of rock. [O.N. sker.] 
sketch, skech, n. a drawing, slight, rough, or with¬ 
out detail, esp. as a study towards a more 
finished work: an outline or short account: a 
short and slightly constructed play, dramatic 
scene, musical entertainment, etc.: a short 
descriptive essay.— v.t. to make or give a sketch 
of: to outline, or give the principal points of. 
— v.i. to practise sketching.— n. sketchabil'ity. 
— a4i‘ sketch'able, worth sketching.— n. sketch'- 
er. — adv. sketch'ily. — n. sketch'iness. — ad). 
sk^ch'y, like a sketch: incomplete, slight: 
imperfect, inadequate.—sketch'-book, a book of 
or for sketches (in drawing, literature or music). 
[Du. schets, prob.—^It. schizzo —L. schedlum, an 
exterapore-^r. schedios, offhand.] 

Skevington’s daughter. Sm scavenger, 
skew, ska, adi. oblique.— adv. awry.— n. obliquity. 
— v.t. and V.I. to set. go. or look obliquely.—aqf. 
skewelb distorted.—skew'-back (archit.), the 
part, or inclined surface on which a segmented 
arch abuts; skew'-bridge. a bridge having its 
arch or arches set obliquely on its abutments.— 
adJ. and adv. skew-whifi', crooked, awry. [App. 
O.N.Fr. eskiu(w)er —O.Fr. eschueri see esdew; 
or M.Du. schuwe, to shun; cf. shy.] 
skew, skO, n. the coping or a coping-stone of a 
gable.—-akew'-corbw, -put, -table, the corner¬ 
stone supporting the coping of a gable. [O.Fr. 
eseu —L. scutum, a shield.] 
skewbald, skS'bdld, ad}, marked in white and 
another colour (not black).— n. a skewbald 
hone. [Origin obscure.] 
skewei^ skd'ar, n. a long pin of wood or metal, esp. 
for meat— v.t. to fasten or pierce with a skewer: 
to transfix, [skiver.] 

■id, ski, (formerly also shi) n. a long narrow 
runner orig. of wood, now also of metal, etc., 
fbstened to the foot to enable the wearer to slide 
across snow, etc.—w/. «ki or skis.— v.i. to travel 
on skis:—-pr.p. skl'ini: pa.t. and pa.p. skied. 


ski'd.— ad/. ski'aUe, (cf swfikce) in Condition for 
skiing on.— ns. ski'er; sld'iag.—skt'-bob, a low 
bicycle on small skis instead of wheelB; dd'> 
bobbing, ski'-b^: ski(')iorhig (■ddr', 

Norw. skikiSiing ishihh-yik''ing), the spdrt of 
being towed on skis by a horse or motor vehfele; 
ski'-ionm'iBg; ski'-kv^, water-skiing holding 
on to a bar on a kite-like device; ski'-lift, -tow, 
devices for taking skiers uphill; ski-nmn'ing; 
■ki'-school; ski'-slope.—bird-, dry-, water-skiing 
(see bird, dry, water). [Norw.,—O.N. skfth, 
snow-shoe, piece of split wood; O.E. scid.} 
skia-, skfa-, -a'-, in composition, shadow.—^Also 
■cia- (sh), skio-, scio-.— ns. ski'agram, ski'a- 
graph, an X-ray photograph; sldamadiy 
(-am'a-kt; Gr. machi, a fight), a sham fight: a 
fight with shadows; skias'copy, retinoscopy; 
ski'atron, a dark trace tube. [Gr. sklS, a shadow.] 
skid, skid, n. a support on which something rests, 
is brought to the desired level, or slides: a ship’s 
wooden fender: a shoe or other device to 
a wheel on a down-slope: an aeroplane runner: 
a skidding: a sideslip.— v.i. to sUde along with¬ 
out revolving: to slip, esp. sideways.—v.f. to 
ck^ with a skid: to make to skid.—skid'-lid 
(sUmfY, a crash helmet; skid pad, pan, a piece 
of sl^pery ground on which motorists can learn 
to control a skidding car; ski^'pan (slang), a drag 
for a wheel (also/fg.); skid road, row, a squalid 
uarter where vurants, chronic drunks, etc., 
ve.—the skids (fig.; coll.) a downward path. 
[Prob. related to ski.] 
skier, skies, skiey. See ski, sky, skyey, 
skiff, skif, n. a small light boat. [Akin to diip.] 
skiff, sk(f, (Scot.) v.i. and v.t. to skim.— n. a skim¬ 
ming or grazing movement or blow: a slight 
touch: a sketch: a puff, 
skiffle, skif'I, n. strongly accented jazz type of 
folk-music played by guitars, drums, and often 
unconventional instruments, etc., popular about 
1937. [Origin obscure.] 
skijoring. See ski. 

skill, sktl, n. reason (Shak.): discrimination (obs .): 
expertness: expert knowledge (arcA): a craft or 
accomplishment.— v.t. and v.i. (arch.) to matter: 
to make (a difference): to signify.— ad/, skil'ful. 
— adv. skil'fuUy.— n. skil'Iulness.— ad/s. skiUed, 
expert— (Scot.) skill'y, skee'ly; skitt'-less, skil'- 
less. [O.N. skil, distinction, skil/a, to separate.] 
skillet, skii'it, n. a small, long-handlM pan. 
[Origin doubtful.] 

skilling, skil’ing, an obsolete coin of Scandinavian 
countries, of small value. [Dan.] 
skilly, skil’i, n. thin gruel.—^Also skiliigalee', 
■killigolee'. [Ety. dub.] 

skim, skim, v.t. to remove floating matter from 
the surface of: to take off by skimming: to glide 
lightly over: to read superficially and skippingly. 
— v.i. to pass over lightly: to glide along near 
the surface: to become coated over:— pr.p. 
■kimm'iiv; pu.t. and pa.p. skimmed.—it. the 
act of skimming: skim-milk.— ns. skimm'er, one 
who skims: a utensil for skimming milk: a sea¬ 
bird (Rhyncops) that skims the water; skimm'ing. 
— adv. skimm'ingly.—skim'-milk, milk from 
which the cream has been skimmed. [App. 
related to scum.] 

■kimble-duunble, skim'bl-skam'bl, ad/, wild, ram¬ 
bling, incoherent. [A reduplication of scamble.] 
Skimmia, skim’i-a, n. an Asiatic «nus of rutaceous 
shrubs, cultivated for its holly-like leaves and 
drupes. [Jap. skimml.] 

■kimmington, skim’ing-tan, n. a burlesque pro¬ 
cession in ridicule of husband or wife in case of 
infidelity or other ill-treatment. [Ety. unknown.] 
skimp, skimp, v.t. and v.i. to scrimp: to stint.— 
ad/, scanty, spare.— adv. skimp'ily.— ad/, sldmp'- 
ing.— adv. skiiim'ingly.— ad/- dkimp'y. [Poss. 
scamp combined with scrimp.] 

skin, skin, n. the natural outer covering of an 


fiUe,ffr; mi, kur (her); mine; m6te,fSr; ndUe; mdSn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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animsl: a hide: a thin outer layer or covering: 
an integument: a membrane: a wine vessel 
made of an animal’s skin.— aiO- of skin.-^v.i. to 
cover with a skin: to strip the skin from: to 
fleece.—v.f. to become covered with skin: to 
slip through or away:—^r.p. skinn'ing: pa.t. and 
pa.p. skinned.— n. skin'inl, as much liquor as one 
can hold.— a^. skin'iess.— ns. skinn'er, one who 
prepares hides; skinn'iness.—utfi. skinn'y, of or 
like skin: emaciated.—<u(i. skin'-deep, super¬ 
ficial.—skin'-diver; skin'-divingi diving and 
swimming under water, with simple equipment, 
not wearing the traditional diver’s helmet and 
suit, and not connected with a boat; ^*n effect, 
the tendency, increasing with frequency, for an 
alternating current to be greater in the surface 
layer of a conductor; skin'flint, a very niggardly 

E arson; skin'-game, a swindling trick; skin'- 
ead, a member of certain gangs of young people 
(1969) wearing simple, severe, clothes, the boys 
having closely cropped hair.—skin'-ti^t, 
fitting close to the skin.— n. (in pL) tights.—skin'- 
wool, wool from a dead sheep.—by or with the 
skin of one’s teeth, very narrowly; get under 
one’s skin, to annoy one, or to interest one 
seriously; save one’s skin, to save one’s life. 

t O.N. skinni late O.E. scinn.J 
Link, skingk, v.l. and v.t. to pour out.—«. (Scot.) 
liquor.— n. skink'er.— a((j. skink'ing (Scot.), thin, 
watery. [Perh. L.G. schenken; cf. O.E. scencan; 
Ger. schenken.] 

skink, skingk, n. an African lizard (Scincus) or 
kindred kind. (L. scincus —Gr. skinkos.] 
skink, skingk, n. (Scot.) shin-bone soup. [L.G. 
schinke.] 

skint, skint, (slang) adj. without money, hard up. 
[skinned.] 

skio, skeo, skyo, (Orkney and Shetland) n. a hut: a 
shed. [Norw. skjaa.) 
skio-. See skia-. 

skip, skip, v.i. to spring or hop lightly*, to make 
jumps over a twirling rope: to pass discontin- 
uously.— v.t. to overleap; to omit:— pr.p. skipp'- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. skipped.— n. an act of skip¬ 
ping; a belt of inaudibility in wireless trans¬ 
mission: a college servant.— n. skipp'er, one 
who skips: a dancer: a young and thoughtless 
person (Shak.)'. a butterfly of the Hesperiidae, 
with short Jerky flight: the s&ary.—adj. skipp'- 
ing, flighty, giddy.— adv. skipp'ingly.—skip'jack, 
a pert fop: a jumping fish (bluefish, saurel, etc.): 
a click-beetle: a jumping toy made of a fowl's 
merrythought; skip'-kennel (obs.), a lackey; 
skipp'ing-rope.—skip it! never mind, forget it! 
[Cf. O.N. .skopa, to run.] 
skip, skip, n. a box or truck for raising minerals 
from a mine: a large container for transporting 
building, etc., materials or refuse, [skep.] 
skip, skip, n. captain of a rink in bowis or curling. 
— v.t. and v.i. to act as a skip, [skipper.] 
skipper, skip’ar, n. a ship captain.—skipper’s 
daughters, white-topped waves. [Du. schipper.] 
skippet, skip'lt, n. a fiat box for protecting a seal 
(as of a document). [Origin unknown.] 
skirl, skirl, skurl, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to shriek or 
sing shrilly.— n. a shrill cry.— n. skirl'ing, a shrill 
sound.—skirl'-in-the-pan', the noise of frying: a 
fried dish. [Scand.] 

skirmish, skkr’mish, n. an irregular fight between 
small parties.—v.i. to fight slightly or irregularly. 
— ns. skir'misher; skir'mishing. [O.Fr. escar- 
mottche.] 

skirr, sker, scur, squirr, skur, v.t. to scour, search, 
range over (Scot.)', to send skimming.—v.f. 
(Shak.) to scurry. [Origin doubtful.] 
skirret, skIrUt, n. a water-parsnip with edible roots. 
[M.E. skirwhit, as if skire white, pure white, but 
perh. altered from O.Fr. eschervls.] 
skirt, skurt, n. a garment, or part of a garment, 
generally a woman’s, that hangs from the waist: 


the lower part of a gown, coat, or other gar¬ 
ment: a saddle-fiap: a midriff (of meaO: a rim, 
border, margin: a part of, or attachment to, an 
object that suggests a skirt: a woman (s/arw).— 
v.f. to border: to pass along the edge of: to 
scour the outskirts of.—v.i. to be on or pass 
along the border: to leave the pack.— a4i. 
skirt^ed, wearing or having a skin.— ns. ddr'ter, 
a huntsman who dodges his jumps by going 
round about; skir'ting, material for skins; 
skining-board: (in pi.) dirty wool from the 
skirts of a fleece.—Also adf- — atU. skiit'less.— 
skin'-danc'ing, dancing with waving of flowing 
skins; skir'Mg-board, the narrow board next 
the floor round the wails of a room.—divided 
skirt, trousers made to look like a skirt. (O.N. 
skyrta, a shirt, kirtle; cf. shirt.) 
skit, skit, n. a piece of banter or burlesque, e^. in 
dramatic or literary form; a humorous hit: a 
hoax: a sudden slight shower of rain or snow, 
etc. (dial.). —v.i. skite, skyte (skit[ Scot.), to 
dart or glide obliquely.— n. a glancmg blow: a 
spree: a trick: a queer person. [Perh. related to 
O.N. skjota, to shoot.] 

skite, skit, (Ausir. slang) v.i. to boast.— n. a 
boaster, [blatherskite.] 

skitter, skit'ar, v.i. to skim over the surface of 
water: to fish by drawing the bait over the 
surface. [Perh. from skite (see skit).] 
skittish, skit'ish, adJ. unsteady: light-headed: 
frivolous: frisky: lively; volatile: changeable: 
wanton: coy.— adv. skitt'isbly.— n. skitt'imness. 
[Perh. conn, with skit.] 

skittle, skii'l, n. a pin for the game of skittles, a 
form of ninepins in which a flattened ball or 
cheese-shaped missile is used.— v.t. to knock 
down.—skitt'le-alley, -ball, -ground. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

skive, skiv, v.t. to pare, split.— ns. ski'ver, split 
sheepskin leather; ski'ving. [O.N. skifa; cf. 
shive.] 

skive, skiv, (slang) v.t. and v.i. to evade (a duty). 
— adi. skl'vy. [Origin uncertain.] 
skiver, skiv'ar, (dial.) n. and v.t. Same as skewer. 
[Origin unknown.] 

skivie, ski’vi, (obs. Scot.) adi. deranged: askew. 
(Cf. O.N. skeifr.] 

skivvy, skiv'l, (slang) n. a disrespectful word for a 
maidservant. [Origin uncertain.] 
sklate, sklat, sklent, sklent, Scotti^ form of slate, 
slant. 

skoal, skol, inter], hail!: a friendly exclamation in 
salutation before drinking, etc. [O.N. skSl‘, 
Norw. skaal, a bowl, Sw. sk&l', cf. scale (3 and 
4 ).] 

skoff. See scoff (2). 

skolion, skd'li-ott, n. a short drinking-song in 
ancient Greece, taken up by the guests in irregu¬ 
lar succession:—p/. skfi'lia. [Gr. skdiiou.] 
skran. Same as scran. 

skreen (Spenj. skreene). Same as screen (esp. 

partition of wood or stone), 
skreigh, skriech, skriegh, scraich, screich, screigh, 
scriech, skrehh, skrahhf skrehh, (Scof.) n. and v. 
screech, shriek.—skreigh of day, cock-crow, 
daybreak. [Imit. improvement upon screak.] 
skrimmage. See scrimmage, 
skrimp, sknimp. See senimp. 
skrimshank, scrimdiank, skrim’shangk, (mil. 
slang) v.i. to evade work or duty.— n. evasion of 
work.— n. skrim'shanker. [Origin obscure.] 
skry, skryer. Same as scry, scryer. 
skua, ska's, n. a genus (Stercorarius) of large pre¬ 
datory gulls.—utfi'a-gull. [O.N. skufr.] 
skudler, scuddaler, scudler, skud'br, (Shetland) n. 
the leader of a band of guisers: the conductor of 
a festival. [Origin obscure.] 
skug, acug. skug (Scot, acoug, scoog, skdbg, acog, 
skog), n. orig. shadow: shelter.— v.t. and v.f. to 
-shelter. [O.N. skuggi, shadow.] 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ers^manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



•kaL akug, (diid-) n- a squinel. 

■kqktodfcw, jkiriwa^ry. See Kul«faidd(e)ry. 
afcadk, afTMlK, v.i. to sneak out (^the way: to lurk: 
to oialingM.—lu. skulk, skulk'er, one who 
skulks.— II. and aiV. skulk'hw.—adv. riculk'iagly. 
—Skidkinf-idacc. (Scand., as Dan. skiUke.] 
sinU, skul, n. the bony case that encloses the 
brain: the sconce, noddle: a skullcap, (»p. of 
metal: a crust of solidified metal on a ladle, etc. 
—skollcap, a close-fitting cap: a protective cap 
of metal for the top of the head: the top of the 
skull: a labiate plant (Scutellaria) with helmet¬ 
like calyx.—skuU and crossbones (see eras). 
[M.E. scolfe; perh. Scand.] 
skuU, Same as scull (2). 
shnlpin. Same as sculpin. 
skunk, skuHgk, n. a small American musteline 
anitnal that emits an offensive fluid: its fur: a 
low fellow.— V./. iU.S.) to defeat without allow¬ 
ing to score.—skunk'-bird, -black'bird, the 
bobolink (from his colouring); skunk'-cabb'age, 
an ill-smelling plant (Symplocarpus) of the arum 
family. [Algonkian segonku.\ 

Skupshtina, skdbp'shthna, n. the Yugoslav (kist. 
Serbian Montenegrin) national assembly. 
(Serb.] 

skurry, shuttle. See scarry, scuttle, 
skutterudita, skdot'fr-iib-dit, a cubic mineral, 
cobalt arsenide. {Skutterud in Norway, a 
source.] 

sky, skit n. the apparent canopy over our heads: 
the heavens: the weather: the upper rows of 
pictures in a gallery: sky-blue.— v.t. to raise 
aloft: to hit high into the air: to hang above the 
line of sight.— adjs. sky'ey (or ski'ey), cf the 
weather: of or like the sky; sky'ish (Shak.), like 
or approaching the sky, lofty.— ad/, and adv. 
sky'ward.— adv. sky'waMs.— adj. sky'-aspiring 
iShak,). — n. and adj. sky'-Uue, light blue like 
the sky.— at^s. sky'bom, of heavenly birth; sky'- 
bred; sky'clad, naked.—sky'-col'oiir.— cuU- sky'- 
col'oured.—sky-diving, -lumping, jumping by 
parachute as a sport, using a special steerable 
parachute, and delaying opening it for a 
specified time.— a^. sky'-high', very high.—^Also 
udv.—sky'lark, the common lark.—v./. to frolic 
boisterously.—v.t. to trick.—sky'larking, run¬ 
ning about the rigging of a ship in sport: frolick¬ 
ing; sky'iight, a window in a roof or ceiling: 
light from or in the sky: light through the. 
bottom of an empty glass; sky'line, the horizon: 
a silhouette or outline against the sky; sky'man, 
a paratrooper; sky'-par'lour, a lofty attic; sky'- 
pi'lot, a clergyman, chaplain.— adf- sky'-plant'ed, 
placed in the sky.—sky'-rock'et, a firework that 
bursts high in the sky.—v./. to shoot up high: to 
rise high and fast.—skysail {ski'sl), a sail above 
the royal; sky'scape, a view or a picture of the 
sky; sky'seriper, a very lofty building: a 
triangular skysail: anything very high; sky'- 
sign, an elevated advertising sign, as of lights on 
a high building.— adj. sky'-tinc'tured, of the 
colour of the sky.—sky'-tremps, paratroopers: 
airborne troops; sky wave, radio wave reflected 
from the ionosphere; sky'way, a route for air¬ 
craft; sky'-writing, tracing of words by smoke 
from an aircraft.—the sky is the limit (coll.), 
there are no restrictions on amount or extent (of 
something); to the skies (coll.), in a lavish or 
enthusiastic manner. [O.N. sky, cloud.] 

Skye, ski, n. (in full, Skye terrier) a small long- 
hahed Scotch terrier. (From the island of Skye.] 
skyn shSr, skit, n. curds. (Norw., Sw., and Icel., 
O.N.] 

akyra, skir, (Scot.) v.l. to shine, be gaudy, flaunt. 

tOrwn obscure.] 

Mcyte. Same as skite (see skit), 
slim, slab, n. a plane-sided plate: a large thick 
gflee of cake, etc.: outer plank sawn from a log: 

’ a tto flat piece of stone, etc.—v.r. to cut slabs 
flUe,fllrs mi, hlir (her),* mine; mile. 


from: to fdrm into slabs; to cov^ with slabs.— 
od/s. sUUied: alab'-sfd'e^ flat-ridiMl<i/.5,): tall 
and lank.—uab'stona, flagstone. [Origui ob¬ 
scure.] 

slab, slab, ad}, semi-liquid, viscous—it. mud.—«. 
slabb'inMs.—ad/:.alaMi'y, muddy. (Scand.; cf. 
Norw., Sw. slabb, wet filth.] 
slabber, sht'ar, v.i. to slaver, to drivel.—y.r. to 
tmsiaver, beslobber, or beslubber: to gobble 
sloppily and grossly.—n. slabb'erer.— ad}, slabb'- 
ery. [Cf. L.U. and Du. slabberett and slobber.] 
slack, slak, adj. lax or loose: not firmly extended 
or dravm out: not holding fast: remiss: not 
strict: not eager or dili^nt, inattentive: not 
busy: not violent or rapid, slow: pronounced 
with wide, not tense, tongue (phon.). — adv. in a 
slack manner: partially: insufficiently.— n. the 
slack part of a rope, belt, etc.: a time, occasion, 
or place of relaxed movement or activity: a 
slack-water haul of a net: (in pi.) long, loose 
trousers.— vs.i. slack, slack'en, to become loose 
or less tight: to be remiss: to abate: to become 
slower: to fail or flag: to be inactive or lax.— 
vs.t. to make slack or less tight: to loosen: to 
slow, retard: to be remiss or dilatory in: to 
relax: to slake.—n. and adj. slack'ening.—n. 
slack'er, an idler: one who is reprehensibly in¬ 
active: a shirker.— adv. slack'ly.— n. slack'nesi. 
—v.r. slack'-bake, to half-bake.— adj. slack'- 
hand'ed, remiss.--Black'-iaw (slang), impudent 
talk; slack'-rope, a loosely stretched rope for a 
funambulist: slock'-water, turn of the tide: a 
stretch of still or slow-moving water.— ad}. 
pertaining to slack-water.—alack away, to ease 
off freely; slack in stays, slow in going about, of 
a ship; slack off, to ease off; slack up, to ease 
off: to slow. [(y.E. sltec (sleac)-, cf. Sw. slak, 
O.N. slakr.] 

slack, slak, n. coal-dross. [Cf. Ger. schlacke.] 
slack, slak, (Scot.) n. a cleft between hills: a bog gy 
place. [O.N. slakki, dell.] 
sladang. Same as seladang. 
slade, sISd, n. a little valley or dell: a piece of low, 
moist ground. [O.E. sistd, dell.] 
slade, slaid, slad, Scots pa.t. of slide, 
slae, sla, a Scots form of sloe, 
slag, slag, n. solid scum on melted metal: vitrified 
cinders: scoriaceous lava: a piece of slag.—v.r. 
and v.i. to form into slag.— adj. slagg'y.—slag'- 
wool, fibre made from molten slag. [M.L.G. 
slagge; cf. Ger. schlacke, dross.] 
slain, sldn, pa.p. of slay, 
sidinte, slan'chs, (Gael.) good health! 
slaister, slds'tar, (Scot.) n. a slobbery mess: wet 
slovenly work.—v.r. to bedaub.— v.i. to do any¬ 
thing in a wet, dirty, slobbery way.— adj- slais'- 
tery.— n. slops; drudgery. [Origin obscure.] 
slake, slak, v.t. to quench: to extinguish: to 
deaden: to abate, mitigate, allay, reduce, 
moderate: to moisten: to hydrate (as lime): to 
refresh with moisture: to slacken.— v.i. to 
become slaked: to subside: to abate: to die 
down.— adj. slake'less, that cannot be slaked.— 
[O.E. slacian, sleacian, to grow slack— slxc, 
sleac, slack.] 

slake, siSk, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to lick, smear, daub. 
— H. a slabbery daub: a smear. [O.N. sleikja, 
to lick; Ger. schlecken, to lick.] 
diaka,slak, (Northern) n. mud: slime: a mud-flat, 
slalom, sld’lom, n. a race in which tactical skill is 
required, esp. a downhill or zigzag ski-run 
among posts or trees or an obstacle race in 
canoes. [Norw.] 

slam, slam, v.t. or y.l. to shut or strike with viol¬ 
ence and noise: to bang: to censure, criticise 
(colt.): — pr.p. sfaunm'ing; pa.l. and pa.p. 
slanuMd.—n. the act or sound of slamming: a 
harsh criticism (coll.). — adv. with a slam. [Cf. 
Norw. slemma.] 

dam, slam, n. an old card-game, also called ruff 
fSr: adUe: mSSn.fSbt; dhen (then) 
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ortnimp: the winning of every tridc(iiAisr; in 
bridM ceiled grand slam; of ill but one, little 
elng^->v.r. to inflict a slam upon. (Origm un¬ 
known.] 

alonnaluB, slamnmkin, dam'a(rykln, (obs.) n. a 
loose gown: a slovenly-dressed woman: a 
slattern.—a4l- slovenly. [Origin obscure.] 
slander, s/dn', slan’dar^ n. a false or malicious 
report: injurious defamation by spoken words 
or by looks, signs, or gmtures (distinct from 
flbel; Eng. law): dtfamation whether spoken or 
written {Scots law): calumny.— v.t. to defame: 
to calumniate.— n, slan'derer.— a4i. slan'derous. 
—odv. slaa'derously.—n. slan'derousness. [O.Fr. 
esclandre —^L. scandalunt —Gr. skandalon, snare, 
scandal.] 

siaaa, slan, n. a turf-cutting spade. [Ir. sleaghan.) 
slang, slang, n, a jargon of thieves and disreputable 
persons: the jargon of any class, profession, or 
set: colloquial language with words and usages 
not accepted for dignified use.—^Aiso atff. — 
M. to scold, vituperate.— adv. slang'ily.— ns. 
slang'iness; slang'ing, a scolding.—^Also a ^.— 
adv. slang'ingly.—odrs. slang'iidi; slang'ular 
{Dickens)', slang'y*—v.r. and v.i. slang'-wbang, 
to rail, to rant.—slang'-whanger.—slanging 
match, a bitter verbal quarrel, usu. involving an 
exchange of insults.—back slang (see back). [Of 
cant origin; connection with sling very doubt¬ 
ful.] 

s l a n g , slang, {slang) n. a counterfeit weight or 
measure: a travelling show, or performance: a 
hawker’s licence. [C^nt; origin obscure.] 
slang, slang, n. a wglph-chain: (in pi.) leg-irons. 

S ^h. Du. slang, snake.] 

t, slant, slant, v.t. and v.i. to slope: to turn, 
strike, fall, obliquely.—v.i. to incline in a certain 
direction in presentation.— n. a slope: obliquity: 
a sloping surface, line, ray, or movement: a 
divergence from a direct line: a glance (t/.5.): a 
jibe: a point of view, way of looking at a thing: 
a chance {slang). — ad/, sloping: oblique: in¬ 
clined from a direct line.— adls. slant'ed, 
biased, prejudiced; slontendic'filar, Blantin(g)- 
dic'iUar, oblique {Jocular', founded on perpen¬ 
dicular). — adl. slant'ing.— advs. slan'tingly, slant'- 
iagways, slant'ly, slaat'ways, slant'wise. [M.E. 
slent', cf. Norw. slenta, Sw. slinta, to slope, slip.] 
slant, slSnt, slant, n. a transitory breeze. [Earlier 
slent; Scand.; cf. Norw. slett.] 
slap, slap, n. a blow with the hand or anything flat: 
a snub, rebuke.— v.t. to give a slap to: to bring 
or send with a slap: to rebuke (also with down): 
—pr.p. slapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. slapped.— adv. 
with a slap: suddenly, violently: directly, 
straight.— n. slapp'er, one who or that which 
slaps: a whopper, a thing very big of its kind 
{slang). — adJ. slapp'ing {slang), whopping.— adv. 
slap'-bang, violently, all at once.— ad/, dashing, 
violent.— n. a cheap eating-house: a simple 
firework that makes a noise when thrown down. 
•—adv. siap'-dash, in a bold, careless way.— adJ. 
off-hand, rash.—n. roughcast: careless work. 
—^r.1. to do in a hasty, imperfect manner: to 
roughcast.— ad), slap'-happy {slang), recklessly 
or boisterously happy: slap-dash, happy-go- 
lucky: punch-drunk.—slap'jack {U.S.), a flap- 
jack, griddle-cake; slap'stick, a harlequin’s 
doable lath that m^es a noise like a slap: (also 
elapstkk comedy) knockabout low comedy or 
farce.— adJ. slap'-up {slang), superlatively fine. 
[Allied to L.O. sligtp, (3er. schlappe; imit.] 
sup, slqp, (5cof.) n. a gap in a fence, wall, hedge, 
etc.: a hill pass: a passage in a salmon cruive: 
hence the weekly close time when the passage is 
open. —V./. to breach: to pierce. [Du. orL.G. 
slop.) 

slash, shah, v.t. to cut by striking with violence and 
at random: to make long cuts in: to slit so as to 
show lining or material underneath: to lash: 


to criticise very harshly: to crack as a whip: to 
cut down, reduce drastically or suddenly (coll.): 
to clear by felling trees {(J.S.). —v./. to strike 
violently and at random with an edged instru^ 
ment: to strike right and left.—a. a long cut: 
cut at random: a cut in cloth to show colours 
imderneath: a stripe on a noncommissioned 
officer’s sleeve: dibris of trees {U.S.): a forest 
clearing, esp. cumbered with ddbris {O.S.). — tid). 
sladied, cut with slashes: gashed.— ns. slash'er; 
slash'ing, a slash or slashes: the felling of trees 
as a military obstacle: felled trees: a clearing.— 
ad), cutting mercilessly, unsparing: dashing: 
very big, slapping. [Perh. O.Fr. esdachler, to 
break; or conn, with lash.] 
slat, slat, v.t. and v.t. to strike, beat: to flap—it. 
a sudden sharp blow. [Poss. O.N. sletta, to slap, 
splash.] 

slat, slat, n. a slate or roofing slab {dial.): a thin 
strip of wood, etc.— ad), slatt'ed, having, or 
composed of, slats. [O.Fr. esclat.] 
slate, slat, n. a fine-grained argillaceous rock which 
by regional metamorphism has developed a 
cleavage along close-spaced planes indepmdent 
of the bedding, usu. a dull blue, grey, purple, or 
green: a slab of this material (or a substitute) 
for roofing, or for writing upon: a preliminary 
list of canmdates: slate-colour.—mg. of slate: 
slate-coloured, dull dark blue.—v.t. to cover with 
slate: to enter on a slate: to clear of fine hair 
with a slater: to note down for nomination or 
appointment {U.S.). — adj. slat'ed, covered with 
slates.— ns. slat'er, one who covers roofs with 
slates: a tool with slate blade for removing fine 
hair from hides: a wood-louse (dta/.); slat'moss; 
slat'ing, covering with slates: a covering of 
slates: materials for slating.— ad), slat'y, of or 
iike slate.—slate'-axe, a slater’s sax; slate'-clnb, a 
society whose members make wemy contribu¬ 
tions towards benefits against misfortune or 
towards getting Christqaas cheer.— ad)s. slate'- 
coloured, dull bluish grey approaching black; 
slate'-gray, -grey, of a light slate colour.—slate'- 
pencil, a cut or turned stick of soft slate, com¬ 
pressed slate-powder, or pyrophyllite, for 
writing on slate; slate'-writer; slate'-writing, 
mysterious production of writing on a covered 
slate; slaty cleavage, fissility like ^t of slate 
along planes independent of bedding.—a slate 
loose, a slight mental derangement; clean slate 
(see clean). [O.Fr. esclate; cf. slat (2).] 
slate, slat, v.t. to abuse: to review unsparingly: 
to bait with dogs {dial.): to set on {dial.). — n. 
sli'ting. [From the O.N. word answering to 
O.E. slitan, to bait.] 

slather, sladh'ar, {U.S. slang) n. a large quantity, 
slattern, slat'ern, n. a slut, a dirty untidy woman. 
— v.i. slatt'er {dial.), to be untidy or slovenly.— 
v.r. {dial.) to spill, splash, slop about.— n. 
slatt'emliness.—a<$. slatt'emly, sluttish.—^Also 
adv. —ad/, slatt'ery (d/a/.), sloppy: slovenly. 
[App. slat (1).] 

slaughter, slo'tsr, n. killing of animals, esp. for 
food: killing of great numbers: wanton or in¬ 
excusable killing, esp. of the helpless: carnage: 
butchery: bodies of the slain.—v.r. to make 
slaughter of.—n. slangh'terer.— ad), slaugh'- 
terous, given to slaughter: destructive: mur¬ 
derous.— adv. slaugh'terously.— n. slaugb'tery 
{rare), slaughter: a slaughterhouse.—slaugh'ter- 
house, a place where beasts are killed for the 
market: slaugh'terman, a man employed in 
killing or butchering animals. [O.N. slStr, 
butchers’ meat, whence slatra, to slaughter 
(cattle).] 

Slav, slSv, n. one whose language is Slavonic, i.e. 
belongs to that division of the Indo-Germanic 
tongues that inclades Russian, Polish, Wendish, 
Czech, Slovak. Serbian, Slovenian, and Bul¬ 
garian.— ad)s. Slav, Slav'ic.— n. Slav'dom, the 


Nmitral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-ment; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viil 
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Slavs collective!)', the Slavonic world.— 
Shkv'ify, to assimilate to the Slavs.— n. Slavmiia 
tia-vS'ni'a), a region bounded by the 
Danube, Sava, and Drava.— aid. Slavo'nian, of 
Slavonia: Slav.—Also n— aW- Slavonic (-vor'> 
ik), of the group of languages indicated above, 
or the peoples speaking them,—n. the parent 
language-of the Slavs or any of its descendants.— 
y./. Slavon'icise, -ize, Slavonise, -ize (slav'an-iz), 
to make Slavonic.— atff. Slav'ophiKe), favourable 
or friendly to Slavs.—^Also n.—a4J- Slav'ophobe, 
hostile to Slavs. [Mediaeval L. Sclavus —Late 
Gr. Sklabos, from the stem of Slav slovo, word, 
sloviti, to speak; cf. Slovene.] 
slave, sISv, n. a person held as property: an 
abject: one who is submissive under domination: 
one who is submissively devoted: one whose will 
has lost power of resistance: one who works 
like a slave, a drudge: a mechanism controlled 
by another mechanism: a master-slave manipu¬ 
lator.—v.i. to work like a slave: to drudge.—v.(. 
to enslave: to treat as a slave: perh. make sub¬ 
servient to his own views iShak.', King Lear 
IV, i. 69).— ns. slav'er, a slave-trader: a ship 
employed in the slave-trade; slav'ery, the state 
of being a slave: the institution of ownership of 
slaves: drudgery; slav'ey {slang), a domestic 
drudge, a maid of all work.—slav'ish, of or 
belonging to slaves: befitting a slave: servile: 
abject: servilely following or conforming: 
laborious.— adv. slav'ishly.— ns. slav'lshness; 
siavoc'racy, slave-owners collectively: their 
power, interests, etc.; slav'ocrmt.—slave'-ant, an 
ant kept as a worker in a community of another 
species.—slave'-born, born in slavery.— 
BiBve'-driver, one who superintends slaves at 
their work: a hard taskmaster; slave'-fork, a 
long and heavy forked branch fixed on a slave’s 
neck to prevent escape.— adj- slave'-grown, 
grown by slave-labour.—^ave'-holder, an owner 
of slaves; slave'-holding; slave'-hunt, u hunt 
after runaway slaves or after persons to enslave; 
slave'-labour; slave'-owner; -owning; slave'- 
ahip, a ship used for transporting slaves.— n.pl. 
slave'-states, those states of the American Union 
which maintained domestic slavery before the 
Civil War—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
—slave'-trade, -trall'ic, the buying and selling of 
slaves; slave'-trader, -trafl'icker. [O.Fr. (Fr.) 
esdave, orig. a Slav.] 

slaver, slav'ar (Scot, slav’er), n. spittle running 
from the mouth.— v.i. to let spittle run out of the 
mouth: to drivel: to fawn.—v.f. to beslobber. 
—R. alav'erer.— atO. slav'ering.— adv. slav'eringly. 
— adi- slav'ery, slabbery. [Akin to slabbei^.] 
Slavonian. Sm Slav. 

slaw, sld, R. cabbage salad. [Du. sla — salade.] 
slay, sld, v.t. to kill:— pa.t. slew (slao); pa.p. 
slam (sldn). — n. slay'er. [O.E, slean, to strike, 
to kill; O.N. sla, Goth. slahan'Ger. schlagen, to 
strike.] 

sleave, sliv, n. (Shak.) a fine filament that can be 
separated from a silk fibre.—v.f. (dial.) to 
separate, as threads.— a4/. sleaved, used in term 
sleaved silk, floss silk. [O.E. slifan, to divide.] 
sleazy, sU’zi, ad), flimsy: slatternly (coll.): 
squalid (co//.).— r. slea'ziness. [Origindoubtful.] 
sled, sled, n. a sledge, esp. a small sledge: a drag 
or whedless structure for conveying goods, 
formerly for taking the condemned to execution. 
—v.r. to convey by sled.—v.f. to go on a sled:— 
pr.p. sledd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. aledd'ed.— ad). 
sledd'ed (Shak.), having sleds.— n. sledd'ing. 
[M.Du. or M.L.G. skdde; Ger. schllUe, O.N. 
slethi’, cf. sle^e, slei^, slide.] 
sleded. See sleideid. 

sUdge, slej, n. carriage with runners for sliding on 


snow: iranuiwork without v^ieels for dragging 
goods along: iron- or flint-studded board for 
threshing com.—v.f., v.f. to convey, or to travel, 
by sledge.— ns. sledg'er; sledg'ing.—sledie'- 
chair, chair on runners for ice. [M.Du. sleedse; 
cf. sled.] 

sledge, slej, n. a large heavy hammer.—^Also 
sledge'-hammer. [O.E. slecg — slfan, to strike, 
slay.] 

slee, sic, Scots form of sly. 
sleecb, slick, n. slimy mud: a mud-flat.— a^. 
sleech'y. [Origin uncertain.] 
sleek, slik, ad), smooth: flossy: having an oily, 
plastered-down look: insinuating, plausible: 
slick.—v.r. to make smooth or glossy: to calm or 
soothe.—v.f. to glide.— adv. smoothly, oilily.— 
v.r. sleek'en, to sleek.— ns. sleek'er, a slicker; 
sleek'ing.— ad), sleek'it (Scor.), smooth: sly, 
cunning, fair-spoken.— adv. sleek'ly.— n. sleek'- 
ness.— ad), sleek'y, smooth: sly, untrustworthy. 
— adj. sleek'-headed.—n. sleek'stone, a polishing 
stone. [A later form of slick.] 
sleep, slip, v.i. to take rest by relaxation of con¬ 
sciousness: to slumber: to be motionless, in¬ 
active, or dormant: to appear still or restful: 
to take or have the nocturnal position (hot.): to 
be dead: to rest in the grave: to be numb: (of a 
top) to spin steadily without movement of the 
axis.—v.f. to be in the state of (with sleep, etc., as 
cognate object): to render, make, put, by sleep: 
to outsleep: to afford sleeping accommodation 
for:— pa.t. and pa.p. slept (slept). —n. the state of 
being asleep: a spell of sleeping: dormancy: 
vertical disposition of leaves at night (hot.). —n. 
sleep'er, one who sleeps: a horizontal beam 
supporting and spreading a weight: a support 
fur railway rails: a sleeping-car: a compartment 
or berth in a sleeping-coach: a Communist (or 
other) agent who spends a long time (often 
years) establishing himself as an inoffensive 
citizen preparing for the moment when he will be 
required to pa.ss on a particular vital piece of 
information.— ad). (Scot.) 8leep‘(e)ry, sleepy.— 
adv. sleep'ily.— ns. sleep'iness; sleep'ing, sleep: 
abeyance.— a<d. in a state of, occupied with, or 
for, sleeping: dormant— ad), sleep'less, without 
sleep: unable to sleep.— adv. sleep'lessly.—n. 
sleep'lessness.— adj. sleep'y, inclined to sleep: 
drowsy: inducing or suggesting sleep: partially 
decayed internally, esp. of a pear, soft and 
lacking juice.—sleep'ing-bag, a bag for sleeping 
in, used by travellers, campers, etc.; sleep'ing- 
car, -carr'iage, -coach, a railway-carriage with 
berths for sleeping in; sleep'ing-draught, a drink 
to induce sleep; sleep'ing-part'ner, one who has 
money invested in a business but takes no part 
in management; sleep'lng-pill, one containing a 
sleep-inducing drug; sleep'ing-sick'ness, a deadly 
disease of tropical Africa, characterised by 
headache, great drowsiness, and exhaustion, 
caused by a trypanosome introduced by the bite 
of a tsetse-fly: sometimes erroneously applied 
to sleepy-sickncss; sleep'-leam'ing (see hypno- 
paedia); sleep'-waik'er, a somnambulist; sleep'- 
walk'ing; sleep'y-bead, a lazy, or sleepy-look- 
ing person; Sleepy Hollow, a very q^uiet place, 
from A Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by washin^on 
Irving; sleep'y-sick'ness, encephalitis lethargica: 
formerly applied to sleeping-sickness.—on sleep 
(B.), asleep; sleep around, to be sexually promis¬ 
cuous; sleep in (Scot.), to oversleep; sleep off, 
to recover frtfm by sleeping; sleep on, to con¬ 
sider overnight, postpone a decision; sleep with, 
to have sexual relations with. (O.E. slipan (vb.), 
slip (n.); Ger. schlaf, Goth, slips.} 
sleet, slit, n. rain mingled with snow or hail.— v.t. 
to hail or snow with rain mingled.— n. sleet'iness. 
— ad), sleet'y. (Prob. an unrecorded O.E. 
(Anglian) slit; Ger. schlosse, hail.] 
sleeve, sliv, n. a covering for the arm: a tube into 
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which • rod or other tube is insoted; a thin 
coverinc, container for a gramophone record: a 
wind-sock: a drogue.— v.t. to furnish with 
sleeves.— offs. sleevM, with sleeves; rieereless, 
without sleeves: futile, vain (see errand).— 
slesva'-boaid, a board for ironing sleeves; 
sleeve'-buttoa, a button or stud for the wristband 
or cuff; sleeve'-dog, a little dog that could be 
carried in the sleeve; sleeve'-lish, the squid; 
sleeve'hand (Shak.), a wristband; sleeve'-link, 
two buttons joined by a link for fastening a 
shirt-cuff; sleeve'-nut, a double-nut for attaching 
the joint-ends of rods or tubes; sleevefd) 
waistcoat, a waistcoat with long sleeves, worn by 
porters, boots, etc.—hang, pin, (oneself, belief, 
etc.) on a person’s sleeve, to rely, or make depend, 
entirely upon him, her: to attribute to him, her 
(.Milt.): see also pin; laugh in one’s sleeve, to 
laugh privately or unperceived; up one’s sleeve, 
in secret reserve; wear one’s heart on one’s 
sleeve (see heart). [O.E. (Anglian) slife (W.S. 
slltfe).] 

sleezy. Same as sleazy. 

sleld^ eleded, slid'id, (Shak.) adj. app. irregular 
forms of sleaved. 

sleigh, s/d, n. (esp. in U.S. and Canada) a sledge — 
v.i. to travel by sleigh.— n. sleigh'ing.—sleigh 
bell, a small bell attached to a sleigh or its har¬ 
ness. [Du. slee.) 

Bleight(obs. slight), s/i/,fi. cunning: dexterity: an 
artful trick: a juggling trick: trickery: a 
design, device, pattern (Spent.). —sleight'-of- 
hand', legerdemam.—^Also at(i. [O.N. sligth, 
cunning, stigr, sty.] 

slender, skn'dar, adl. thin or narrow: slim: 
slight.— adv. slen'derly.— n. slen'demess. [Origin 
otecure.] 

slept, slept, pa.t. and pa.p. of sleep, 
sleeth, sUSoth, n. a track or trail: a bloodhound: 
a relentless tracker, a detective.—v.l. and v.l. to 
track.—sleuth'-hound, a bloodhound: a detec¬ 
tive. [O.N. sidth, track.] 
slew, sidd, pojd. of slay. 

slew, slue, stoo, v.t. and v.i. to turn about the axis: 
to sw^ round.—R. a turn, twist, swing round: 
a position so taken.— ad^. slewed, slu^, tipsy. 
[First recorded as a sailor’s word: origin un¬ 
known.] 

■lay. sla, n. a weaver’s reed. [O.E. siege — slian, 
to strike.] 

slice, slis, n. a thin broad piece: a flat or broad- 
bladed instrument of various kinds, esp. a broad 
knifb for serving flsh: a slash: a sliced stroke 
(golf)- A share (coll.): a representative section. 
— v.t. to cut into slices: to cut a slice from: 
to cut as a sKce: in golf, to strike or play so 
as to send the ball curving to the right (left in 
left-hand play^.— v.l. to slash: to cut m the 
manner of slicmg: (pf a boat) to move through 
the water in such a manner: to slice a stroke.— n. 
all'cer.—n. and adl- sii'dng. [O.Fr. esclice — 
O.H.O. sBzan, to split.] 

elick, silk, acU. sleek: smooth: smooth-tongued: 
^b: adroit: trim.— adv. smoothly: glibly: 
deftly: quickly: altogether.— n. a smooth place 
orsimace: a slicker: a film of spilt oil: a glossy 
magazine.— v.t, to polish, make glossy: to tidy 
up.— vJ. sUck'ea, to smooth, polish.— ns. 
miek'er, a smoothing tool: a waterproof, esp. 
oilskin (U.S): a swindler: shifty person: 
• sophisticated city-dweller; sUck'ing.—adv. 
slick'ly.— It. slick'neas.—sUck'anside (geol.), a 
smooth, polished or striated suifhoe produced by 
friction.— aeU. slick'eaaldad.—slick'etone, a sleek- 
stone. [M.E. silken —O.E. sllcian, (in composi¬ 
tion) to smooth.] 
slid, slidden. Sm slide. 

*s^ slid, (arch.) InterJ. for god’s lid (^elid). 
sliddor, slld’sr, v.J. to slip, uide.—it. a steep path 
or tmcb down, a mllside.— ad/. sUddery, 


slippery. [O.E. slidor, slippery, sUderloH, to 
slip.] 

slide, slid, v.i. to slip or gUde: to pass along 
smoothly: to glide in a standii^ position 
(wiftiout skates or snow-shoes) over ice or other 
slippery surface: to lapse: to pass quietly, 
smoothly, or gradually: to take its own course: 
to decamp (coll.). — vd. to thrust along gUdingly: 
to slip:— pa.t. slid, obs. slid'ed, Scot, mde: pa.p, 
slid, obs. slid'ed, rare slidd'en.— n. a uip: a 
polished slippery track (on ice): a chute or 
shoot: a'bed, groove, rail, etc., on or in which a 
thing slides: a sliding part, e.g. of a trombone: 
a sliding clasp: a slip for mounting objects for 
the microscope: a case (dark slide) for photo¬ 
graphic plates or its sliding cover: a picture for 
projection on a screen: a sliding lid: a sledpe: 
a runner: a sliding seat: a landslip: a glidmg 
from one note to another (mus.). — ns. slid'er, 
one who, or that which, slides: a sliding part: 
ice.eream between wafers (Scot.): a red-bellied 
terrapin.—it. and adf. slid'ing.— adv. slid'ingly.— 
slide'-reet, an apparatus for carrying the cutting- 
tool of a lathe, etc.; slide'-rule, a mechanical 
calculating device consisting of two logarithmic 
graduated scales sliding one against the other 
(also slid'ing-rule); slide'-valve, a valve in whidi 
openings are covered and uncovered by a sliding 
part; slid'ing-keel, a centreboard; sliding scale, 
a scale, e.g. of duties, varying according to 
variation in something else, e.g. prices: a slide- 
rule; sliding seat, a racing-boat seat, moving 
with the swing of the rower’s body.—let slide, to 
take no action over. [O.E. slidan, to slidej 

’slife, slif, ’slight, slit, (arch.) interjs. for (M’s 
life, light. 

slight, slit, ad/, smooth (obs.): flimsy: lacking 
solidity, nuissiveness, weight, significance: slim: 
slender: trifling: small: slighting (obs.). — adv. 
slightly: slightingly, meanly.— v.t. to smooth 
(obs.): to raze, level to the ground (arch.): to 
ignore or overlook disrespectfully: to insult: to 
toss contemptuously (Shak.). —it. contemptuous 
indifference: discourteous disregard: an affront 
by showing neglect or want of respect.—adv. 
slight'iagly.— ad), slight'ish.— adv. sUght'ly.—n. 
slight'ness.—sli^t off (Shak,), to put off, set 
aside, with contempt; su^t over, to ignore. [(X 
O.E. eorthslihtes, close to the ground; O.N. 
slettr, O.L.G. sllcht, plain, Du. slecht, iM, Oer. 
schkeht, bad.] 

slight, old spelling of sleight. 

slily, sli’li, cuiv. See under sly. 

slim, sfim, a({/. very thin: slender: slight: crafty: 
— comp, slimm'er, sigrerl. slimm'est.—y.r. to 
make thin.— v.i. to use means to become more 
slender:—pr.p. slimm'ing; pad., and pa.p. 
slimmed. — adv. slim'ly. — it. slimm'ing. — ad). 
slimm'ish.—it. slim'ness.— ad), slim'sy (U.S.), 
frail, flimsy. [Ou., L.O., Fris. slim, crafty; 
Dan. sk^, worthless, Ger. schlimm, bad; re¬ 
introduced from Cape Du.] 

slime, slim, it. ooze: very fine, thin, slippery, or 
gluey mud: bitumen: any viscous organic 
secretion, as mucus: matter, esp. as forming the 
human body: moral filth: obsequiousness: 
(in pi.) finely crushed ore in mud form.—v.r. to 
smear or cover with slime: to^iindtoslime: to 
clear of slime.— v.i. to go slimily.—.adv. slim'%. 
— It. slim'iness.— adJ. siim'y, vucous: covered 
with slime: disgusting: obsequiously servile.— 
slime'-fungus, a rayxomycete; 'slime'-pit, a hole 
where bitumen is got: a pit for receiving metallk 
slimes. [O.E. slim', Ger. schkim.] 

shng, sHng, n. a strap or pocket with a string 
attached to each end, for hurling a stone: a 
catapult: abollista: a loop for hoisting, lower¬ 
ing, or carrying a weight: a hanging support for 
on imured arm or foot: an attten^ strap for 
carrying: a throw: a sweep or swing— vd, to 
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throw with • Bliog: to hang loosely: to move or 
swing by means of a rope: to hurl, toss, fling 
(coil.}: to utter, to pass (s/ang). —r./. to dis* 
charge stones from a sling: to bound along with 
swinging steps:—fiaJ. and pa.p. slung.—n. 
rilag'er.—sUng'-indt. a fruit that ejects its seeds 
by elastic tissue; slmg'shot (I/.5.), a catapult; 
sUng'stona, a stone to be thrown from a sling.— 
sling-back, -bsck(ed) shoe, one from which the 
back is abmt exc^ for a strap representing the 
top edge; sliag ink, to write for the press; sling 
one’s book (^leng), to go away, remenre oneself, 
[ftob. from severiu sources; m. O.N. slyngva, to 
fling, O.B. sUngan, to wind, twist, L.G. sting, 
noose.] 

sling, sitng, n. an American drink, spirits and 
water sweetened and flavoured. [Perh. fore- 
gedng in sense of toss off; poss. Cer. schtingen, 
to swallow.] 

slink, stingk, v.i. to go sneakingly: to miscany.— 
v.t. to slip: to droop: to cast prematurely:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. slunk.— n. a prematurely borh calf 
or other animal: its flesh or hide: a bastard 
child: a slinking gait.— a^. prematurely bom: 
lean, starved: mean.— n. sliiuc'er.— atd. slink'y, 
slinking: lean: sinuous: close-fitting.—sliak'- 
butch'er, a dealer in slink and diseased meat; 
alink'skia, the skin of a slink, or leather made 
from it; slink'weed, rose-bay willow herb or 
other plant believed to cause cows to slink. 
[O.E. stincani L.G. stinken; Get. schttnken.] 
slip, slip, V.L to escape: to pass quietly, easily, un- 
obtriwvely, or stealthily: to glide: to get out of 
position amdentally: to slide, esp. accidentally: 
to lose one's former skill, grip, or control of the 
situation (co//.); to lose one’s footing: to make 
a slight retake from inadvertence rather than 
ignorance: to lapse morally.— v.t. to cause or 
allow to slide: to put with a sliding motion: to 
conv^ quietly or secretly: to let pass: to let 
slip: to cast: to disengage: to let loose: to 
escape from: to elude: to cast prematurely, 
slink: to dislocate:—pr.p. slipp'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. slhflied, sometimes sivt-— n. act of slipping: 
a mistake from inadvertence: a slight error or 
transgression: an escape: an inclined plane, 
sloping down to the water: a slight dislocation: 
a landslip: a pillow-case: a garment easily 
slipped on, esp. one -worn under a dress: a 
leash: the difference between the pitch of a 
propeller and the distance actually travelled: a 
fielder or (often in pi.) position on the off side 
somewluit behind the batsman (aricket): a 
sledge-runner: (in pi.) the place at the side of 
the stage for slipping scenery from: the side of a 
theatre gallery.— adj. slipp'er {Spent., Shak.), 
alinpery.—n. a loose shoe easily slippM on: a 
skid for a wheel: a sledge-runner: one who slips 
(e.g. greyhounds).— v.t. to furnish with slippers: 
to bMt with a slipper.—a<(i. Blipp'ered.--o</v. 
slipp'erily.— ns. sliim'eriness, slipp'iness.— aetis- 
ali^'ery, slipp'y, so smooth or slimy as to allow 
or cause slipping: elusive: evasive: apt to slip: 
unstable: uncertain.—slip angle, attitude ai^e; 
sl^'^boatd, a board sliding in grooves; sup'* 
carriage, -coach, a railway carriage that can be 
left behind without stopping the train; slip'- 
dock, a dock with a slipway; slip form {building), 
a form that can be moved slowly as work pro¬ 
gresses {adti. slip'form): slipform power, a 
madiine for laying contmuously a concrete road 
sufface; riip'Am^ a knot that sUps along a 
rope: a knot untiM by pulling.^—o 4 ir. slip'-on, 
slip'-OTsr, slipped on or over: slippw over the 
head without unbuttoning.— ns. a garmmit 
easily slipped on: one slippra over the head.— 
slippM dUt (see dMc); simper animalcwle, paia- 
meoum; simper Unmet, an Americaii mottnsc 
(Q^dula) with somewhat sUpper-Uke shell; 
■npipsrssfiii. fiiif intIn Trlfh n iliiH rinliili: sUpp'er- 
flUe,fik: ml, Mr (her); ml>w; md/e, 


wort, oatceolaria; aUppwy obn, a N. American 
elm: its mucilaginous faark used as ademukeat; 
slip'raU (riiulr.), a movable ndl serving as a geie: 
a gap so closed; dip road, a local bypasTi ttdj. 
slip'shod, shod with sUppers, or with shoes down 
at the heel: slovenly.—slip'-shae(ohs.),asiippor; 
aUp stream, slhi'stream, the stream of air emven 
bade by an aircraft propeller; sUp'-striag, a 
crack-halter.—Also sdm'-up, an error or 

failure: sUp'way, a pier in a dock or shipyard 
that slopes down into the water.—give one 
the slip, to escape stealthily ft'om him; let slip, 
to rev^ acddentally: slm oB, to fall off: to 
take ofi'quickly: go away quietly; slip on, to put 
on loosely or in haste; slip one’s ways {Scot.), to 
make one’s way quietly; slip the caUe, to let it 
go overboard instead of waiting to weigh the 
anchor: to die; slip up, to make a mista^ to 
fail {slang): to deceive, disappoint (4ustr.). 
[Perh. L.G. or Du. slippeni but O.E. has sllpor, 
slippery, sl^pescdh, slipper.] 
slip, slip, {obs.) n. a counterfeit coin. [Perh. slip 

slip, shp, n. a scion, cutting: a scion, descendant: 
a young or slender person: a you^ pig (rifo/., 
Austr.): a small sole (fish): a strip: anything 
slender or narrow: a small piece of paper, etc., 
for a memorandum, or for indexing, etc.: a 
galley-proof.— v.t. to take cuttings ftom: to 
tear obliquely (Aer.). [Perh. M.Du. or M.L.O. 
sllppe, strip.] 

slip, slip, n. a creamy paste for coating and 
decorating pottery. [O.E. slipa, slypa, slim, 
paste.] 

slipe, slip, n. in mining, a skip or sledge: a runner. 
[App. L.O. stipe.] 

slips^, slip'slop, n. sloppy stuff: twaddle: a 
malapropism (from Mrs Slipslop in Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews): one who commits malapro- 
pisms: a loose ssndel.—adi. slip'sloppy. 
sUsh, slish, {Shak.) n. a cut. [slarii.] 
slit, slit, v.t. to cut len^wise: to split: to cut 
into strips:—pr.p. slitt'ing; pad. and pa.p. dit.— 
n. a long cut: a narrow opening.— aiti. cut 
lengthwise: cut open: having a slit.—n. sutt'er. 
—slit'-pocket, an overcoat p^ket with a sUt to 
give access to a pocket within; slit'-txmiGh 
{mil.), a narrow trench for one or more peqpte. 
[M.E. stitten, app. related to O.E. stitani <W. 
schlltzen.] 

sUthcr, slidh'sr, v.i. to slide, esp. interruptedly. 
— ad), slippery.— n. a scree.— adl. slith'ery, 
slippery, [slidder.] 

sUve, sliv, {dial.) v.t. and v.i. to slip:—pa.t. stove, 
slived; pa.p. slived, sliven {sliv'sn). [Cf. O.E. 
sllfan, to slip (on).] 

■Uver, sliv'ar, or sli'var, v.t. to split, to tear off 
lengthwise, to slice.— n. a piece cut or rent off, a 
slice, splinter: a continuous strand of loose 
untwistkl wool or other fibre. [O.E. {t6-)slifan, 
to cleave.] 

slivovitz, sliv'a~vltz^ n. a dry plum brandy.—Also 
alivovic(a), slivowitz. [Serbo-Croatian sffivoidea 
— sl{J)iva, plum.] 

Sloan, slon, {Scot.) it. a snub: a reproof. [Ety. 
dub.] 

slob, r/o6. It. mud: ooze: mud-flat: a sloven: a 
boor (pUmg): a person of wealth but no refine¬ 
ment {slang). — adl. slobb'y.—slobtand, a mud 
flat: reclaimed alluvial land. [Ir. slab.] 
slobber, slob'ar, v,t. and v.l. to slabbnr.— adl. 
slobb'ery. [Cf.Du.5/obbereii,toemorwoiicina 
slovenly way; slabber, slubbw.] 
dockdoiager. -iger, -oger. See sockdologer. 
dockea, sloken, slok'n, sidk'n, {Scot.) vJ. to 

? uench: to dake: to moisten: to extinguish. 
3.N. slokna, to to out.] 

doe, stif. It. the blackthora fruit or bush.—a41. 
of blackthorn wood: made with sloes: black.— 
shwliah; doe'-giii, a liqueur fliade from doca; 
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dM'tiborn, ■ioe'lrce. [O.E. ctt, sUg, sittii Du. 
iIm.] 

whgttlog, v.t. and v.i. to hit bard.— vJ. to work or 
anuk doBVedly.—a. a hard blow (generally with 
little regard to direction): a atrenuous spell of 
work.—^R. aloga'er. 

■Ietaa« sId'gM, n. a cton war*cry: a party catch* 
word: an advertising catcb>phrase. [Earlier 
dog(h)enie( doggome; said to be from Gael. 
chuigA, army, gairm, cry; see slttghoni(e).] 
aloM. See swyd. 

■loom, ridam, (Northern) n. slumber.— v.i. to 
slumber.— a^. sloom'y. (O.E. siSma.] 

■loop, sUdp, n. a light boat: a one-masted cutter- 
riu^ vessel, differing from a cutter in having a 
fixed bowsprit and proportionally smaller sails: 
(also sloop'-of-war) formerly a vessel, of what¬ 
ever rig, between a corvette and a gun vessel, 
under a commander, carrying from ten to 
eighteen guns. [Du. sleep cf. shallop.] 

■k», slopj n. slush: spilled liquid: a fuddle: (in 
pi.) liquid refuse: (in pi.) weak or insipid liquor 
or semi-liquid food: (in pi.) gush, wishy-washy 
sentiment.—v.t. and v./. to spill; to splw with 
slops: to slobber.—v.t. to wash away.—v.l. to 
walk in slush:—pr.p, slopp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
■lopped.—adv. slopp'ily.— n. alopp'iness.— a^. 
■loi^y, wet: muddy: wishy-washy,. watery: 
slipshod (of work or language): sentimental: 
maudlin.—slop'-basin, -bowl, a Iwn for slops at 
table; slop'-pail, a pail for removing bedroom 
slops. [O.E. (ca-)sloppe, (cow-)dropping8 (cow¬ 
slip)— slOpan, to slip.] 

■lop, slop, n. a loose garment—gown, cassock, 
smock-frock, etc.: (in pi.) wide baggy trousers or 
breeches: the wide part of these: (in pi.) ready¬ 
made clothing: (in pi.) clothes and bed¬ 
ding issued to seamen.— ael). slop'-bnilt, jerry- 
built.—alop'-clothing; slop'^ouch; Sloppy Joe 
(slang), a large, loose sweater; slop'-seller; shqi'- 
■hop, a shop for ready-made clothes; slop'work, 
the making of slop-clothing: cheap inferior 
work. [Cf. O.E. oferslop, loose outer garment; 
M.Du. slop I O.N. sloppr.] 

■lop, slop, H. a policeman. [Back-slang.] 

■lope, sidp, R. an incline: an inclined surface: an 
inclined position: an inclination, upward or 
downward slant.— atf]. slanting (poet.)’, moving 
aslope (Milt.). — adv. aslant.— v.t. to form with a 
slope, or obliquely: to put in a sloping position: 
to turn downwards, bow.— v.l. to have or take 
a sloping position or direction: to move down 
a slope: to decamp, disappear (slang). — adv. 
■loM'wiae, obliquely.— ad/, shv'ing.— adv. slop'- 
fauw.— ad), alop'y, sloping.—at the sltqie, (of a 
rifle) on the shoulder with the barrel sloping back 
and up; slope arms, to place or hold in this 
position; slope (slang), to go away, esp. 
suddenly or furtively. [ApheUc from aslope.] 
■lops. See slop (1 and 2). 

■loah, slosh, m. slush: a watery mess: a heavy 
blow (slang). —v.i. to flounder or splash in slush: 
to loaf around (U.S.)’. to hit (slang). — v.t. to 
splash: to smit^ bwt (slang). — a^s. sloshed 
(call.), intoxicated; slosh'y. [slush.] 

slot, n. a bar or bolt: a cross-piece that holds 
other parts togetbw. [L.O. or Du. slot, lock.] 
■lot, slot, H. the hollow down the middle of the 
breast, cleavage (now Scot.): a long narrow de¬ 
pression or opening, as one to receive a coin, an 
armatnre winding, or jmrt of a mechanism, or 
opening into the conduit of an electric or cabicf 
tramway or railway: a slit: a (usu. regular) place 
or position in e.g. a radio or television pro¬ 
gramme: a niche in an organisation.— v.t. to 
make a slot in, furnish with a slot: to pass 
through a slot: to put into a slot.—uot'- 
macUne', -me'ter, one operated by insetting a 
coin in a slot; slott'ing-machine', machine for 
cutting slots.—alob«ar racing, racing on a track 


by tiny model cars powered and controIlBd 
electrically. [O.Pr. escht.} 

■lot, slot, n. track, esp. a deer's fooU»iots.—v J. to 
track. [O.Fr. esclot —O.N. sidth; cf. slMth.] 
■loth, sWth, or sloth, n. laziness, sluggishneu: a 
sluggish arboreal tropical American edentate.— 
v.t. and v.l. to pass, spend (time) in sloth.—ottf. 
sloth'ful, given to sloth: inactive: la».— adv. 
■lotfa'fully. — n. sloth'fuliwss. — slodi-bear, a 
black Indian bear, with prolonged snoot and 
lips. [M.E. slawthe, altered from O.E. sidwth — 
s/div, MOW.] 

slouch, slowch, H. an awkward lubb^ly clown: an 
inefficient person (U.S. slang): a slouch-hat: a 
droop: a stoop; a loose, ungainly stooping 
gait.— adJ. drooping.— v.i. to go or mmr oneself 
slouchingly: to droop.— v.t. to turn down the 
brim of.—n. slouch'er.— ad/s. slouch'ing: shwefa'y. 
—slouch'-hat, a soft, broad-brimmed hat.—oqf. 
slouch'-hatt'ed. [Cf. O.N. slOka, a slouching 
fellow.] 

slough, slow, n. a hollow filled with mud: a marsh: 
(sloo) a backwater, a marshland creek (U.S.). — 
ad/, sloushed (slowd), bogged, swallowed in a 
slough.— ad/, slough'y. [OIe. sloh.J 
■lough, s/if/,R. a cast skin: a coating: dead tissue 
in a sore.— v.i. to come away as a slough (with 
off): to cast the skin: to develop a slough.— v.t. 
to cast off, as a slough.— ad/, slou^'y. [M.E. 
shh; origin uncertain.] 

Slovak, sTd'vak, sld~vak', n. a member of a 
Slavonic people living E. of the Czechs: their 
language.—^Also ad/.— ad/s. Slovakian (-vak', 
•veik'), Stovak'ish. [Slovak Shvdk.) 
sloven, sittv'n, n. a person, esp. a man, carelessly 
or dirtily dressed or slipshod in work.—^Also ad/. 
— ad/, slov'enlike.— n. slov'enliness.— ad/, and 
adv. slov'enly.— n. slov'enry (Shak.), slovenliness. 
[Cf. O.Du. slof, sloe/, L.G. shtf, slow, indolent.] 
Slovene, slo-ven', n. a.member of a branch of the 
Southern Slavs found chiefly in Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Istria.—Also od/.— n. and ad/. 
SlovS'nian. [O.Slav. Slovene.] 

■low, s/d, ad/, not swift: late: behind in time: not 
hasty: not ready: not progressive: dull.—fi. 
anyming that is slow.— adv. slowly (also in com¬ 
pounds).— v.t. to delay, retard, slacken the 
speed of.— v.l. to slacken in speed.— ad/, slow'irii. 
— n. slow'ing, a lessening of speed.— adv. slowly. 
—ft. shm'ness.—slow'back, a lazy lubber; slow'- 
coach, a laggard; a sluggish person.—ad/s. 
slow'-foot, -ed, slow of pace; slow'-i^t'ed 
(Shak.), accustomed to walk slowly.—siow'- 
match, a slowly burning rope for firing explosives. 
— ad/, slow'-nio'tion, much slower than normal 
or (cinematograph) actual motion.— ad/s. slow'- 
mov'lng; slow'-paced.—slow'poke, an irritat¬ 
ingly slow person.— ad/s. dow'-sii^'ed; slow'- 
winged.—go slow, go-slw, go slow with (see go); 
■low down, to slow (n. slow'-dowa). (O.E. 
s/dw; Dif. slee, O.N. s(/dr.] 
slow-houad, sid'hownd, n. app. a form of sleuth- 
hound, assimilated to slow. 

■low-worm, slO'wdrm, n. the blindworm, a harm¬ 
less snakelike leglm lizard. [O.E. sUwym, 
prob. from root otsUan, to strike, wyrm, worm, 
assimilated to slow.] 

■loyd, sloid, slold, n. a Swedish system of manual 
training by woodwork. [Sw. s/d/d, dexterity; cf. 
■leidit.] 

■lub, slubb, s/uh, v.t. to twist after carding to pre- 
' pare for spinning.—». a roving.— ns. slulA'er; 
■InUi'ing. 

stub, slab, n. a lump in yam.— ad/, lumpy.—od/. 
■lubbed. [Origin obscure.] 

■lubber, slm'sr, v.t. to smear, soil, daub: to per¬ 
form hurriedly and carelessly, slur over: to 
gobble.— V.L to wallow.—n. sfubberdognll'ion, a 
sloven.— A. and ad/, sluhb'aring.— adv. slubb'er- 
in^. [Du. slobberen, to lap, L.O. shibbern.] 


Neutral vowels in unaeeented syllabies: efomunti for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■lodge, shf}, n. soft mud or mire: half-melted 
snow: a slimy precipitate, as from sewage.—a<(/. 
■ludg'y, miry: muddy. [Cf. slush.] 
sloe. &me as slew. 

slug, slug, n. a heavy, lazy fellow: a land-mollusc 
with shell rudimentary or absent: a sea-slug: 
anything slow-moving.—v.f. to be inert: to go 
sluggishly: to hunt for slugs.—v.r. to make 
sluggish.—ir. slugg'ard, one habitually inactive. 
—^Afso adj. — v.t. slugg'ardise, -ize, (Shak.) to 
make lazy.— adJ. slugg'ish, habitually lazy: 
slothful: slow: inert.— adv. slugg'i^ly.— n. 

slugg'isbness.—slug'-a-bed, slugg'abed (Shak.), 
one who lies long abed. [Cf. Norw. dial, slugg, 
a heavy body, sluggje, a slow heavy person, Sw. 
dial, slogga, to be sluggish.] 

■lug, slug, II. a lump of crude ore (mining): a 
lump of metal, esp. one for firing from a gun: 
a bullet: a solid line of type cast by a compo¬ 
sing machine (print.): the gravitational unit of 
mass, approx. 32-174 pounds f —14*5939 kg.) in 
the siug-foot-second system (47'88 kg. in slug- 
metre-second reckoning): a quantity of liquor 
that can be swallowed in one gulp. [Perh. conn, 
with foregoing or following.] 

■lug, slug, v.r. and v.i. to slog: to fling heavily.— 
Also n. —slug'fest (Ger. fest, festival, celebra¬ 
tion), a match, struggle, characterised by heavy 
blows. [Cf. slog.] 

slughomfe), slug'hdrn, n. an old form of slogan: 
by Chatterton (followed by Browning) imagined 
to be a musical instrument not unlike a hautboy, 
or a kind of clarion. 

sluice, slods, n. a structure with a gate for stopping 
or regulating flow of water: a floodgate or 
water-gate: a regulated outlet or Inlet: a drain, 
channel: a trough for washing gold from sand, 
etc.: a sluicing.—v.r. to let out or drain by a 
sluice: to wet or drench copiously: to wash in 
or by a sluice: to flush or swill by flinging water: 
to dash.— adl. sluic'y.> streaming as from a 
sluice: sluice-like: soaking.—sluice'-gate. [O.It. 
escluse (Fr. iduse) —L.L. exciusa (agua), a 
sluice, i.e. (water) shut out, pa.p. of L. excludire, 
to shut out.] 

■Init, slu'it, siddt, (S.Afr.) n. a narrow water- 
channel.—Also sloot. [Du. shot, ditch ] 
slum, slum, n. an overcrowded squalid neighbour¬ 
hood.— v.i. to visit slums, esp. for pleasure.— ns. 
■lumm'er; slum'ming.— ad}- slumm'y. [Cant.] 
shun, slum, n. the non-lubricating part of crude 
oil. 

■lumber, slum'bar, v.i. to sleep, esp. lightly: to be 
negligent or inactive.—v.r. to pass in slumber.— 
n. light sleep: repose.—ft. slum'berer.— adj. 
■lum'berful. — n. and adj. slumlicring. — adv. 
■lum'beringly.— a^s. slum'bcrlesst' slum'b(e)r- 
ous. inviting or causing slumber: sleepy.— adv. 
■lnm'b(e)rou 8 ly.— adls. slumliersome; slum'- 
bte)ry, sleepy, drowsy.—slum'berland, the state 
of slumber. [M.E. slumeren-l-O.E. slOma, 
slumber.] 

■lump, slump, v.i. to fall or sink suddenly into 
water or mud: to fail or fall through helplessly: 
(of prices, trade, etc.) to fall suddenly or heavily: 
to flop, clump: to plump.—n. a boggy place: a 
sinking into slush, etc.: the sound so made: a 
sudden or serious fall of prices, business, etc.— 
opp. to boom. — adl. shimp'y, marshy. [Cf. 
Norw. slumps, to slump, plump, L.G. schlump, 
marshy place.] 

shHup, slump, (Scot.) v.t. to throw into a lump or 
mass, to lump.—v.f. to flow lumpily.— n. a gross 
amount, a lump.— slump sum, a lump sum. [Cf. 
hXi. 'stump, Du. slump, mass.] 

3 , pa.t. and pa.p. of sling.—slung'-sliot, a 
[ht attached to a cord, used as a weapon, 
and pa.p. of dink. 

alar,emr, n. thin mud (dhL): an aspersion, stain. 
Imputation of blame: disparagement: discredit 
fSte, fiir; mi, h&r (her); mine; mdle. 


to one’s reputation: a slight: a gliding move¬ 
ment in dancing (obs.): a didmg throw in 
cheating with dice (obs.): a blur: a running 
together resulting in indistinctness in writing or 
speech: a smooth or legato eflect (mus.): a 
curved line indicating that notes are to be sung 
to one syllable, played with one bow, or with a 
smooth gliding effect.— v.t. to smear, besmirch 
(dial.): to disparage, asperse: to slip glidingly 
out of the dice-box (obs.): to cheat ( 065 .): to 
glide over slyly so as to mask or to avert atten¬ 
tion: to blur: to sound indistinctly: to sing or 
play legato: to go through perfunctorily:— pr.p. 
slurr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. slurred.— ac^. slurr^.— 
It. slurr'y (slur'i), thin paste, semi-fluid mixture. 
(Origin obscute, perh. different words that have 
run together.] 

slurb, slurb, n. an area combining the appearance 
and qualities of a slum and a suburb, (slum, 
suburb.] 

slusc, a Miltonic spelling of sluice, 
slush, slush, n. liquid mud: melting snow: a 
protective coating for metal: worthless senti¬ 
mental drivel or gush.— v.t. to splash or cover 
with slush: to sluice, wash by throwing water: 
to fill’ the joints of with mortar (with up). —v./. to 
splash in slush.— adl- slusb'y. [Cf. slosh.] 
slut, slut, n. a dirty, untidy woman: a wench, a 
jade: a bitch, female dog: a greased rag used as 
a candle.— adj. BluU'ish.— adv. slutt'ishly.— ns. 
slutt'ishness, slutt'ery. [Cf. Ger. dial. scklutt(e).j 
sly, sli, adj. expert (obs. or dial.): cunningly made 
(obs.): skilful in doing anything so as to be 
unobserved: cunning: wily: secretive: surrep¬ 
titious: done with artful dexterity: with hidden 
meaning: illicit(/fustr.):— compar.sly'er; superl. 
sly'est.— adj. sly'ish.— adv. sly'ly (or sli'ly).— n. 
sly'ness.—slyboots, a sly or cunning person or 
animal.—on the sly, surreptitiously. [O.N. 
skegr; cf. sleight; cf. Ger. schlau.] 
slype, slip, n. a passage between walls: esp. a 
covered passage from a cloister between transept 
and chapterhouse. [Perh. slip.] 
smack, smak, n. taste: a distinctive or distinguish¬ 
able flavour: a trace, tinge: a mere tasting, 
enough to taste.— v.i. to have a taste: to savour. 
[O.E. sma’c.] 

smack, smak, n. a small decked or half-decked 
coaster or flshipg-vessel, usu. rigged as cutter, 
sloop, or yawl.' [Du. smak\ Ger. schmacke.] 
smack, smak, v.t. to strike smartly, to slap loudly: 
to kiss roughly and noisily: to make a sharp 
noise with, as the lips by separation: to taste with 
relish or with smacking sound.—v.f. to make such 
a sound.— n. a sharp sound: a crack: aslapr-a 
hearty kiss.— adv. sharply, straight.— n. smsek'er 
(slang), a £1 note: a kiss.— n. and adl- smack'ing. 
[Prob. imit.; Du. or L.G. smakken, to smite, 
Ger. schmatzen, to smack.] 
smaik, smak, (Scot.) n. a contemptible fellow, 
rascal. 

small, smdl, adj. slender: narrow: fine in grain, 
texture, gauge, etc.: slight: little in size, exteqt, 
quantity, value, power, importance, or degree: 
pnimposing, humble: ungenerous,petty: dilute: 
short of full standard: operating on no great 
scale: soft or gentle in sound: minor.— n. a 
small thing, portion or piece: the narrow part 
(as of the back, the leiO: small-coal: (in pi.) 
small-clothes: (in pi.) underclothes: (in pi.) 
at Oxford, the examination called Responsions 
(answering to Little-go at Cambridge: a size of 
roofing slate, 12x8 inches (303 x 203 mm.).— 
adv. in a low tone: gently: in small pieces: 
on a small scale: but slightly (Shak.). — v.t. and 
v.i. to make or become small.— aeU. smairish.^— n. 
■mall'ness.—small ads, classified advertisements: 
■mall'-ale, ale with little malt and unhopped; 
small'-and-carPy(co//.: Dickens, etc.), informal 
evening party: small'-arm (commonly In pi.), 
Jor; niSte; moon, foot; dhen (then) 
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a weapon that can be carried by a man; amall 
beer (see beer); email ca^itale {coil, email caps), 
capital tetters of the height of lower case.— 
n.pl. nnair-cloaea, knee-breech^, esp. those of 
the close-fitting 18th-century form.—emaD'-coal, 
coal in small pieces; emalr-craft, small vessels 
generally.— n.pl, small'-debts, in Gotland debts 
up to £20, recoverable in the Sheriff Court.— 
amall'-hand, writing such as is ordinarily used in 
correspondence; smairholder; smairholding, a 
holding of land smaller than an ordinary farm: 
esp. one provided by a local authority: the 
workinji of such.— n.pi. small'-hours, hours 
immediately after midnight.—small lady, a sire 
of roofing slate, 14 x 12 inches (3S6 x 305 mm.). 
— acO. smali'-mind'ad, petty.— n.pl. smaU'-pipes. 
the Northumberland bagpipe.—small'pox, (orig. 
pi.) a contagious, febrile disease, characterised 
by pock eruptions; small screen, television {a4j. 
smaH'-screen); small'-sword, a light thrust¬ 
ing sword for fencing or duelling: small'-talk, 
light or trifling conversation.— adj. small'-time 
{slang), unimportant.— n.pl. small'-warcs, small 
articles such as tape, braid, buttons, hooks: 
trifles.—by small and small {Shak.), little by 
little; feel small, to feel insignificant; in a small 
way, with little capital or stock: unostentatiously; 
in small, on a small scale; in the smallest {Shak.), 
in the least; look small, to look silly: be snub¬ 
bed; small-tooth comb, comb with row offine teeth 
on each side: arrangement for minute investiga¬ 
tion (jf7g.); the small print, (place where) impor¬ 
tant information (is) given inconspicuously. [O. E. 
smsel-, Ger. schmal.] 

smallage, smol'ij, n. wild celery, [amall, Fr. ache 
—L. apium, parsley.] smalm. See smarm. 

smalt, smolt, n. glass coloured with cobalt oxide: 
its powder, used as a pigment: its deep blue 
colour: smalto.— ac^. deep blue.— ns. smaft'ite,a 
cubic mineral, cobalt arsenide; smalto {snidl'to; 
It. zmdl'to), coloured glass or enamel for mosaic 
work: a cube of it. [It. smalto —O.H.G. 
smal^an (Ger. schmeheri), to melt.] 

smaragd, smar'agd, n. the emerald.— adj. sniarag'- 
dine (-din, -den, -din), emerald green.—n. smarag'- 
dite, a green amphibole. [L. smaragdus —Gr. 
smaragdos.) 

smarm, smarm, smalm, smam, v.t. and v.i. to 
smear, daub, plaster: to sleek.—v.i. to fawn in¬ 
gratiatingly and fulsomely: to be unctuous.— 
adv. smarm'ily, smalm'ily.— adf. smarm'y, 
smalm'y, [Origin obscure.] 

smart, smart, v.i. to feel a smart: to be punished. 
— v.t. to cause to smart.— n. quick, stinging 
pain: smart-money: a dandy.— adJ. sharp and 
stinging: brisk: acute, witty: pert, vivacious; 
trim, spruce, fine: fashionable: keen, quick, and 
efficient in business: considerable (esp. U.S.). — 
adv. smartly.— v.t. smart'en, to make smart, to 
brighten (with up.). — adv. smart'ly.— ns. smart'- 
ness; smart'y, a would-be smart fellow.— 
smart-Al'ick, -Al'eck, a would-be clever person.— 
Also adl. —smart'-money, money paid by a recruit 
for his release before being sworn in: money 
paid for escape from any unpleasant situation or 
engagement: excessive damages; money allowed 
to soldiers and sailors for wounds; smart'- 
tick'et, a certificate granted to one entitled to 
smart-money; amart'-weed, waterpepper, from 
its acridity. [O.E. smeortan; Du. gmarten, Ger. 
schmerzen.) 

amaah, smash, v.t. to shatter violent^: to ruin: 
to strike overhand with great force {fawn-tennis ): 
to dash violently.—y.f. to fly into pieces: to be 
ruined, to fail: to dash violently: to smash a 
tennis ball— n. an act or occasion of smashing, 
destruction, ruin, bankruptcy: bad money 
{slang). — ns. smasli'er, one who smashes: one 
who passes bad money (slang): anything great 
or extraordinary (slang): person of dazzling 


charm (slang); smash'ing.—atff. crushing: 

dashing: strikingly good (slang).— adl. smasb- 
and-gnui', effected by smashing a shop-window 
and grabbing goods.—Bma^'4iit' (slang), over¬ 
whelming success: smash'-up, a serious smash. 
[Imit; cf. Sw. dial, smaske, to smack.] 
smatch, smaeh, n. smack, taste: tincture (Shak.): 
touch: smattering.— v.i. to smack, have a 
flavour.—v.r. to smack of. [smack.] 
smatter, smat'ar, v.i. to talk superficially: to have 
a superficial knowledge: to dabble.— v.t. to 
talk or utter smatteringly: to dabble in.—n. 
a smattering.— ns. smatt'erer; smatt'ering, a 
scrappy, superficial knowledge.— adv. smatt'- 
eringly. [M.E. smateren, to rattle, to chatter; 
connections doubtful.] 

smear, smfr, n. grease (obs.): a rub with, mark or 
patch of, anything sticky or oily: the matter so 
applied, esp. to a slide for microscopic study: 
a fine glaze for pottery: a slur.—v.r. to anoint: 
overspread with anything sticky or oily: apply 
as a smear: rub smearily: defame.— adv. 
smear'ily.— n. smear'iness.— adj. amear'y, sticky: 
greasy: ready to smear: showing smears.— 
smear'-dab (see lemon (2)); amear test (see 
cytodiagnosis). [O.E. smeru, fat, grease; Ger. 
schmer, grease; O.N. smjdr, butter.] 
smeddum, smed’sm, n. fine powder: spirit, 
mettle (Scot.). [O.E. smed{e)ma, smeodoma, 
fine flour.] 

smee, smi, smeath, smeeth, smith, ns. names for 
various ducks—smew, pochard, widgeon, pin¬ 
tail. 

ameech, smech (S.H^. dial.), smeek, smek (Scots.) 

forms of smoke, n., v.t., v.i. 
smegma, smeg'ma, n. a sebaceous secretion, esp. 
that under the prepuce. [Gr. smegma, -atos, 
soap.] 

smell, smel, n. the sense by which gases, vapours, 
substances very finely divided, are perceiv^, 
located in the higher animals in the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the nose: the specific sensation excited 
by such a substance: a pleasant scent or (often) 
an unpleasant one: the probity of exciting it: 
an act or instance of exercising the sense: a 
smack, savour, property Of suggesting, intima¬ 
tion (ftg.). —v.i. to affect the sense of smell: to 
have odour (esp. unpleasant), or an odour (oQ: 
to have or use the sense of smell: to have a 
savour, give suggestion (of something; jig.).—v.t. 
to perceive, detect, find, by smell: to take a smell 
at: to impart a smell to: to emit a smell of;— 
pa.t. and pa.p. smelled or smelt.—ns. smell'er; 
smell'inesB.—n. and adj. smell'ing.— adjs. smell'- 
less; smell'y, having a bad smell.—smcll'-fcast, 
a sponger; smell'ing-bottle, a bottle of smelling- 
salts or the like; smell'ing-salts, a preparation of 
ammonium carbonate with lavender, etc., used 
as a stimulant in faintness, etc.; smeli'-trap, a 
drain-trap.—smell a rat (see rat); smeH at 
(formerly tb, of), to sniff at, take a smell at; 
smell of, to have the smell of: to savour of; 
smell out, to find out by prying: to detect by 
witchcraft (S.Afr.). [Very early M.E. smel, prob. 
O.E. but not recorded.] 

smelt, smelt, n. a fish of or akin to the salmon 
family, with cucumber-like smell. [O.E. smelt.) 
smelt, smelt, v.t. to melt in order to separate metal 
from ore.— ns. smel'ter; smel'tery, a place 
for smelting; smel'ting.—smel'tlng-fur'iiacc, 

-house,-works. [Prob. M4..0. or M.Du. smelten; 
cf. Norw. smeltu, Sw. sm&lta.) 
ssnclt, smelt, (tdts. slang; Scott) n, a half-guinea. 
[Origin obscure.] 

smew, smd, n. a small species of merganser. 
[Origin uncertain.] 

sicker, smlk'ar, (obs.) adl. beautiful: smirking, 
wanton.— v.i. to look amorously.— n. amkk'- 
ering, an amorous inclination.— adv. sasickiy, 
amorously. [O.E. smicer, beautffVil.] 
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CBiickat. smik’it.H. a smock. [Prob. dim.] 
nniddr* smid'i, s^ta form of smidiy. 
tmifligata, See apifllcate. 

emialit, a Spenserian spelling of smite. 

Snulaxt smf’laks, n. a genus of the lily family, 
mostly climbers with net*veined leaves, some 
yielding sarsaparilla. [Gr. smilax.J 
smile, smli (Shak., etc., also sinoile, smoyle, 
small), v.i. to express amusement, slight con¬ 
tempt, favour, pleasure, etc., by a slight drawing 
up of the comers of the li^: to look joyous: 
to be fhvourable: to drink, esp. whisky (slang), 
— v,t. to render, drive, express, by smiling: 
to smile at (Shak,): also with cognate object.— 
n. act of smiling; the expression of the features 
in smiUirn: favour: a drink, a treat (slang ).— 
atUs. smiw'ful; smile'less.— ns. smil'er; smil'et 
(Shak.), a little smile.— n. and ae^. smil'ing.— 
adv. smii'ingly.— n. smiringness, the state of 
being smiling.—smile at, to show amusement at, 
disregard of; smile tm, to show favour to, be 
propitious to. [M.E. s/ni7en; poss. from L.G.] 
smir, smiir. See smur. 

Binir^, smArch, v.t. to besmear, dirty: to sully.— 
R. a stain. (Earlier smorch, supposed to be from 
O.Fr. esmorcher, to hurt, influenced by smear.] 
smirk, smurk, v.t. to smile affectedly, smugly, or 
foolishly: to look affectedly soft.—n. an affected, 
smutorfoolish smile.— aids, smirk, trim, spruce; 
Bmirk'y, simpering. [O.E. smercian.] 
smit, snilt, (obs, or poet.) pa.t. and pa.p. of smite, 
smit, smit, v.t. (Northern dial.) to stain, taint, mark 
with ruddle, infect.— n. a stain (obs.): ruddle, a 
mark on shttp, infection (Northern dial.). — adj. 
(Northertil smitt'le, infectious. [O.E. smittian, to 
befoul, infect, intens. of smitan, to smear; smitte, 
spot.] 

smite, smir, v.r. to strike: to beat: to kill: to over¬ 
throw in battle: to affect with feeling; to afflict. 
— v.l. to strike: to meet forcibly:—pa./. smSte 
(arch, or poet, emit); pa.p. smitt'en (smit).— n. 
sml'ter.—smite off, to cut off. [O.E. smitan, to 
smear.] 

smith, smith, n. one who forges with the hammer: 
a worker in metals: one who makes anything.— 
v.r. to forge: to fashion.— v.t. to do smith’s work. 
— ns. sinith'ery, a smithy: smith’s work, 
smithing; smithy (smidh'i), a smith’s work¬ 
shop.—v.r. and v.i. to smith.—^smith'craft. 
[03. smith; Ger. schmied.] 
smithers, smidh’srz, n.pl. shivers, small fragments. 
—n. smithereeiM' (with Irish dim. sufflx). [Origin 
obscure.] 

Smithsonian, smlth-sd'nisn, adl. pertaining to 
James Macie Smithson (I76S-1829), an English¬ 
man, founder of a great scientific and cultural 
institution at Washington. — n. smith'sonite 
(•s»n-lt), calamine: also electric calamine. ’ 
sndttsn, smlt'n, pa.p. of smite, 
smitde. See smit (2). 

smock, smok, n, a woman’s shift, chemise (arch.): 
a smodc-frock: a loose, protective garment, 
usu. of coarse cloth, worn b;r artists, etc.: 
a wench (ohs.).— v.t. to clothe in a smock or 
smock-ftooc.— n. smock'ing, honeycombing, as 
on the yoke and cuffs of a smock.— adl- smock'- 
faced, pale-faced.—smock'-frock, an outer 
garment of coarse white iinen formerly worn 
by farm-workers in the south of England; 
smock'-race, a race for the prize of a smock. 
[O.E. smoe.} 

smog, smog, n. smoky fog. 
smmls, sm^e^pmo/A old forms of smUe. 
smoke, smSk, n. the gases, vapours, and fine par¬ 
ticles that come off from a burning body: solid 
particles suspended in a gas: fumes: vapour: 
fog: a cloud or column of smoke; that which 
may be smoked—^tobacco, a cigarette, or cigar 
(co//.): a spell of smoking: S. African brandy 
(Cape smidte): tear gas (co/7.).— v.i. to exhale 

filte, JSr; mg, hir (her); mine; mdte. 


or emit smoke, vapour, dust, etc.: to reek: to 
send smoke in a wrong direction: to move like 
smoke: to dash along in a cloud of smcdm, 
vapour, spray, or dust: to suffer (orig. at 
the stake), smart: to take into the mouth and 

E uff out the smoke of tobacco or the like: to 
:nd itself to, admit of, smoking.—v./. to dry, 
scent, preserve, fumigate, suffocate, blacken, 
taint, drive, render by smoke: to take in and 
emit the smoke from: to scent out, suspect, have 
an inkling of (arch.); to observe (arch.): to 
quiz, ridicule (arch.): to 4hrash (arch.).—adis. 
smok'able, fit to be smoked; smoked; smoke'- 
less,emitting no smoke: containing little or no 
smoke.— adv. smoke'leisly.— ns. smoke'lessness; 
smok'er, apparatus foremitting smoke: one who 
smokes tobacco: a smoking-carriage or compart¬ 
ment: one who smoke-dries meat: a smoking- 
concert.— adv. smok'ily.—n. smok'iness.— n. and 
ad/, smok'ing.— n. smok'o, smoke-ho.— a^. 
smok'y, giving out smoke: like smoke: coloured 
like or by smoke: filled, or subject to be filled, 
with smoke: tarnished or noisome with smoke: 
suspicious (arch.). — n. (Scot.) a smoked haddock. 
—smoke abatement, (measures directed to) 
reducing amount of smoke in the atmosphere of 
towns; smoke'-ball, a shell emitting smoke 
as a screen or to drive out an enemy; smoke'- 
black, lampblack; smoke'-board, a board sus¬ 
pended before the upper part of a fireplace to 
prevent the smoke coming out into the room; 
smoke'-bomb, a bomb that emits smoke on 
bursting; smoke'-box, part of a steam-boiler 
where the smoke is collected before passing out 
at the chimney; smoke'-bush, -tree, a sumach 
with light feathery or cloudlike panicles; smoke'- 
consumer, an apparatus for burning all the smoke 
from a fire.— a^. smoke'-dried.— v.t. smoke'-dry, 
to cure or dry by means of smoke.—smoke'- 
helmet, a head-covering for firemen or others 
who work in dense smoke; smoke'-ho' (Austr.), 
a break for a smoke during the working day; 
smoke'-holc, a fumarole: a hole for escape 
of smoke; smoke'-house, a building where meat 
or fish is cured by smoking, or where smoked 
meats are stored; amoke'-jack, a contrivance for 
turning a spit by means of an ascending current 
of air: a muddled brain; smokeless fuel, one 
authorised for use in a smoke control area; 
smokeless zone (coll.), a smoke control area. 
— adj. smoke'proof, impervious to smoke.— 
smoke'-Toom; smoke'-sail, a small sail hoisted 
to drive off the smoke from the galley; smoke'- 
screen, a cloud of smoke raised to conceal 
movements; smoke'-stack, a ship’s funnel: a 
chimney.— aid. smoke'tight, imixrvious to smoke. 
—smoke tunnel, a wind tunnel into which smoke 
is put at certain points in order to make wind 
effects visible; smoking cap, jacket, a light 
ornamental cap or jacket formerly worn by 
smokers; smoking carriage, compartment, room, 
a railway-carriage, compartment, room, set 
apart for smokers; smoking'-con'cert, a concert 
at which smoking (euphemistically) is allowed; 
smoky quartz. Cairngorm stone.--cnd, go up, in 
smoke,(of e.g. hopes) to vanish: (of e.g. plan) to 
come to nothing; Hke smoke, very quickly; sell 
smoke (L./dmvm vendire, make empty promtees), 
to swindle; smoke control area, one in which the 
emission of smoke from chimneys is prohibited; 
smoke out, to discover; to drive out of a 'hidng 
place by smoke or fire; smoke-iomn stmy, one 
unsuitable for telling dsewhere. [O.E. smoca 
(n.), smocian (vb.); Ger. schmauch.) 
smolder. American spelling of smonfder. 
smolt, sm5lt, n. a young river salmon when it is 
bluish along the upper half of the body and silvery 
along the sides. [Orig. Scot.; see smont.] 
smooch, smddch, (coll.), v.i. to kiss, pet. [Origin 
uncertain.] 
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OMMit, smOdt, (slang) n. a compositor who does 
odd jobs in various houses.— v.l. to work in this 
way. (Origin obscure.] 

sasooth, smeddh, ad}, having an even surface: with¬ 
out roughness: evenly spread: glossy: hairless: 
of even consistency: slippery: gently flowing: 
easy: bland: fair-spoken.—<n/v. smoothly.— v.t. 
smooth, rarely smoc^i to make smooth: to free 
fVom obstruraon, difflcuhy, harshness: to rcr 
duce from diphthong to simple vowel: to remove 
by smoothing: to calm, soothe: to blandish: to 
gloze over (often with over).—v.f. to become 
smooth: to flatter, blandish, behave ingratiat¬ 
ingly (also y.f. with it, Skak.). — n. a smooth 
place or part: an act of smoothing.—v.r. 
sroooth'en, to make smooth.— ns. smooth'er, one 
who, or that which, smooths: a smoothing tool: 
a flattener (oAs.); smooth'ie (slang), a plausible 
person.—n. and ad}- smooth'ing.— ad}, smooth'ish. 
— adv. smooth'ly.—R. smooth'ness.—o«(/. smooth'- 
bore, not rifled.— n. a gun with a smooth-bored 
barrel.— adis. smooth'-browed, with unwrinkled 
brow; smooth'-ebinned, beardless; smooth'- 
coated, not shaggy-haired.—smooth dab (see 
lemon (2)).— ad/s. smooth'-ditt'ied (Mill.), set to 
words that smoothly fit the tune: or. poss.. 
having a smooth ditty, or set of words; smooth'- 
faced, having a smooth face or surface: pleasant- 
looking: beardless: unwrinkled: plausible.— 
smoothing icon, a flatiron; smoothing plane, a 
small fine plane used for finishing.— 
smooth'-leaved; smooth'-paced, having a regular 
cas)' pace.—smooth'pate.— ad}s, smooth'-shod, 
having shoes without spikes; smooth'-spoken, 
smooth'-tongued, conciliatory, plausible, flatter¬ 
ing, or soft in speech. (O.E. snidth (usu. 
smfthe).} 

smttrbriid, smerrebrsid, smor'broS, smeer'bro, 
smar's-breeth, smor's-brSd, (Norw. and Dan.) lit., 
bread and butter: hors d’eeuvres served on 
slices of buttered bread. 

smore, smdr, smor, smoor, smoor, (Scot.) v.t. and 
v.i. to smother, suffocate: to put out (a fire, 
light).— n. smoor, smoke. [O.E. smorian.) 
smbr^bord, smdr'gas-bord, Sw. smoer'gdsidord, 
n. a Swedish-style table assortment of hors 
d’ceuvres and many other dishes to which one 
helps oneself. (Sw.) 

smorzando, smSri-san'dd (It. smort'San'dS), smor- 
zato, -sa'to, ad}s. and advs. with a gradual 
fading away: growing slower and softer. 
(It.; get. and pa.p. of smorzare, to tone down, 
extinguish.) 

smote, smdt, pa.t. of smite, 
smother, smudh'sr, v.t. to suffocate by excluding 
the air, esp. by a thick covering: to stifle: to 
envelop closely: to cover up thickly: to suppress: 
to conceal.— v.l, to be suffocated or suppressed: 
to smoulder.— n. smoke: thick floating dust: a 
smouldering fire or condition: a welter; suffoca¬ 
tion.— adl- smoth'ered.— ns. smoth'erer; smoffi'- 
eriness.— n. and odf. smoth'ering.—odv. smoth'- 
eringly.— ad}- smoth'ery, tending to smother; 
stifliiv-—smodiered mate (chess), dieckmate by 
a knight, the king having been prevented from 
moving by the positions of his own forces: 
smother'-fly, an aphis. [M.E. smorther —O.E. 
smorian, to smother: cf. smore.] 
smooch, smowch, (dial.) n. a smadk, a hearty kiss. 
— v.t. to kiss, to buss. (Cf. Ger. schmuiz-] 
smouch, smowch, smoosfe), smowz, n. a Jew 
(cbs. slang): a pedlar (S-Afir,). — v.i. (S-Afr.) to 
trade as a pedlar.—n. smous'er (S.Afr.), a pedlar. 
[Afrik. smous, perh. from Heb. sVmS’Sth, news.] 
smouch. smowch, v.t. to filch.— v.i. to cheat, 
smouch, smowch, n. a form of smutch, smudge, 
smoulder, smdl'dsr, v.r. to smother.— v.l. to bum 
slowly or without flame: to linger on in a sup¬ 
pressed or hidden state.— n. smother: smoulder- 
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ing fire.—n. and tn^. smoui'deriag.—smoul'- 
diy (dipens.). (M.E. smoMsr; oiudn obseurei] 
smout, smowt. Same as smoet. 
smout, smowt, smowt, n. Scots form of smelt: a 
smalt person or child, 
smoyie, an old form of snule. 
smudge, smid, n. a smear: a blur: a rubbed blot. 
—v.r. to smear: to blur: to soil: to daub.—n. 
smudg'er.— adv. smudg'ily.— n. smudg'lneaa.— 
ad}, smudg'y. [Cf. smutch.] 
smudiw, fSma/, n. a choking smoke: fuel for 
obtainihg smoke.— v.t. to fumigate with smoke. 
— aiff. smud'gy, smoky. [Origin obscure.] 
smug, smug, adl- neat, prim, spruce: smooth: 
sleek: affectedly smart: offensively self-com¬ 
placent.— n. a smug person: an industrious 
student who does not take part in social activities 
(university slang). — v.t. to make trim.— adv. 
smug'ly. — ft. smug'ness. — ad}, sraug'-faced. 
[Connection with L.G. smuk, trim, presents 
difficulty.] 

smug, smug, (slang) v.t. to seize without ceremony: 
to steal: to hush up. [Origin obscure.] 
smuggle, smug’l, v.t. to import or export illeully 
or without paying duty: to convey secretly.— 
ad}, smugg'led.—n. smugg'ler, one who smugves: 
a vessel used in smuggling.— n, and ad}, smugg'- 
ling. [L.G. smuggein; Ger. schmuggeln.J 
smuggle, smug‘1, v.r. to fondle, cuddle. [Origin 
obscure.] 

smur, smiir, smir(r), smir, (Scot.) n. fine misty rain, 
— v.i. to drizzle, rain very finely.— a^. smurr'y, 
smirr'y. 

smut, smut, n. soot: worthless or bad coal: a 
flake or spot of dirt, soot, etc.: a black spot; a 
disease of plants, esp. cereals, giving an appear¬ 
ance of soot; the fungus causing it: obscene 
discourse.—v.r. to soil, spot, or affect with 
smut: to become smutty.— ad}, smutt'ed.— 
adv. smutt'ily—n. smutt'iness.— ad}- smutt'y, 
.stained with smut: affected with smut: obscene, 
filthy.—smut'-funguB, any member of the 
Ustilaginales, an order of Basidiomycetes. 
parasitic on plants, causing smut and bunt. 
[Cf. L.G. schmutt', Ger. sehmutz, dirt.] 
smutch, smutch, v.t. to smut: to sully.—it. a dirty 
mark: soot: grime: a stain. (Cf. smudge.] 
smytrie, smit'rl. (Scot.) n. a collection of small 
things. [Cf. Flem. smite.} 
snab. See snob. 

snack,.tfKik, n. asnap, bite(<r/a/.): a shat e: a mere 
taste: a light repast.— v.l. to snap (Scot.): to 
share (obs.): to take a snack.—snack'-bar, 
snack'-counter, a place where light meals can be 
bought. [Cf. M.Du. snacken, to snap; snatch,] 
snaffle, snaf'i, n. a jointed bit (less severe than 
the curb).— v.t. to put a snaffle on: to control by 
the snaffle: (the following meanings slang; 
also snabb'le) to arrest: to capture: to purloin: 
to get possession of.—snaff'le-bit; snafl'le- 
bridle; snafl'ie-reint snaff'ling-lay, the trade* 
of highwayman. [Ety.dub.; cf. Du. snavef, Ger. 
Schnabel, beak, mouth.] 

snafu, sna-foo', (U.S. slang) n. chaos.— ad}. 
chaotic, [situation normal—all/ouled (euphem¬ 
ism) up.] 

snag, snag, n. a stump, as of a branch or tooth; a 
jag: a short tine; an embedded tree, dangerous 
for boats: hence a catch, a hidden obstacle or 
drawback: a caught thread in a stocking.—v.r. 
to catch on a snag; to tear on a snag: to hack 
so as to form snags: to clear of snags.— ad}s. 
snagged, snagg'y. [Cf. O.N. snagi, peg.] 
snail, snU, n. any terrestrial or air-breathing gaster- 
opod mollusc with well-developed coiM shell: 
extended to other shelled gasteropoda and (dial.) 
to slugs: a sluggish person or anitpal: a snail- 
wheel: medick of various kinds (from its colled 
pods). —V.I. to Crawl, go very slowly (also v.r. 
with fr).—n. snail'ery, a place where edible 
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snaite axe bred.—and aJv. snail'-like.— adj. 
saairy.—anail'dlBh, the fish called sea-snail; 
anail'-flower, any flower pollinated by snuls.— 
adj. nair-paced.—snail'-shell.—and. snail'-dow'. 
—anail'-wlMelt a cam that controls the striking of 
a clock.—giant African snail, a 10-inch snail, a 
serious plant pest except in its place of origin. 
East Africa. fO.E. sneuU snnl, snil.} 

’snails, snSlx, (obr.) inter), for God’s nails, 
snake, snak, n. a serpent, or member of the 
Ophidia, a class of elongated limbless (or all but 
limbless) scaly carnivorous reptiles, often 
venomous, with forked tongue, no eyelids or 
external ears, teeth fused to the bones that 
bear them: an ungrateful or treacherous person 
(in allusion to Aesop): a wretch, drudge: any¬ 
thing snakelike in form or movement: apparatus 
for blasting a passage through a mine-field.— 
v.i. to wind: to creep.— v.t. to drag.—ad/, 
snake'like.— advs. snake'wise, in the manner of a 
snake; sn&k'ily.—n. snftk'iness.— adJ. snftk'ish. 
— n. snftk'ishness.— adj. snfik'y.—snake'bird, the 
darter: the wryneck; snake'bite, the bite of a ven¬ 
omous snake; snake'-charmer, one who handles 
snakes and sets them to perform rhythmical move¬ 
ments; snake'-cult, serpent-worship: snake'-dance, 
a religious dance of the Hopi Indians in which 
snakes are handled; snake'-eel, an eel without 
tail-fin; snake'-fence (.U.S.), a worm-fence; 
snake^fly, a neuropterous insect (Raphidia) 
with neck-like prothorax; snake'-oil, any 
substance or mixture without medicinal value 
but sold as medicine; snake'-pit (fig.), a mental 
hospital: a place, or circumstances, character¬ 
ised by disordered emotions and relationships; 
snake'root, bistort, milkwort, Aristolochia, or 
other plant whose root has been thought good for 
snakebites; snake’s'-head, fritillary; snake'stone, 
a fossil ammonite: a stone thought to cure 
snakebite; snake'weed, bistort; snake'wood, 
letterwood.—snake in the grass one who 

injures furtively: a lurking danger. [O.E.snaca.] 
snap, snap, v.i. to make a bite (often with at): to 
spe^ tartly in sudden irritation: to grasp (with 
at): to shut suddenly, as by a spring: to make a 
sharp noise: to go with a sharp noise: to break 
suddenly.— v.t. to bite suddenly: to seize, secure 
promptly (usu. with up): to answer or interrupt 
sharply (often with i/p): to shut with a sharp 
sound: to cause to make a sharp sound: to send 
or put with a sharp sound: to utter snappishly: 
to break suddenly; to take an instantaneous 
photograph of, esp. with a hand-camera:— pr.p. 
snapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. snapped.— n, an act, 
instance, or noise of snapping: a small catch 
or lock: an earring (rare): (in pi.) a kind of 
handcuffs: a share: a scrap: a whit; a snack: 
a crack: a gingerbread biscuit: a quick,xrisp, 
incisive, epigrammatic quality in style: lively 
energy: a brief theatrical engagement (slang): 

‘ an easy and profitable place or task: a sharper, 
a cheat: a riveter’s or glass-moulder’s tool: a 
snapshot: a sudden cold spell: a card game.— 
ad), sudden, unexpected: offhand: (of decision, 
jud gment) taking, made, on the spot without deep 
consideration of all possibilities: snapping 
shut.— adv. with a snap.— inter), used in claim¬ 
ing cards from an opponent in the game of 
snap.—n. anapp'er, an animal that snaps: one 
who snaps or snaps up: the end of a whiplash 
(U.S.): (also scbnapper) any fish of the family 
Lplianidae, akin to the basses: a highly esteemed 
food-fish of Australian and New Zealand waters, 
PagroBomus, one of the sea-bream family.— adv. 
■napp'ily.— n. and a^. snapp'ing.— adv. snapp'- 
in^.— sk 8 > snapp'ish. inclined to snap: quick 
and tart.—adv. snapp'IsUy.—n. anapp'ishnen.— 
adf. snapp'y, snappish: snapping: having the 
quality of snap: Instantaneous.— ai^. snap'- 
balm, having a brim that turns down springily.— 
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snap'dragon, plant (Antirrhinum) of the figwort 
family whose flower when pincl^ and released 
snaps like a dragon: Christmas game of snatch¬ 
ing raisins out of burning brandy; snap'-iinkt 
link with a side opening closed by a spring; 
■napp'er-up' (Shak.), one who snaps up; snapp'- 
ing-tur'tle, a large American fiercely snapping 
fresh-vmter tortoise; snap'shootert snap'- 
shooting; snap'shot, a hasty shot: an instan¬ 
taneous photograph.—^look snappy (coll.), to 
hurry; Scotch snap (see Scotch); snap into it, 
get going quickly; snap one’s head, nose, off, to 
answer irritably and rudely: snap out of it, of a 
mood, habit, etc., to give it up at once. [Prob. 
Du. snappen, to snap; Oer. schnappen.) 
8 napha(n)iice, snap'h&ns, -hdns, snaphaunch, 
-hdnsh, (obs.) n. a freebooter: a flintlock or a 
weapon with one: a spring catch or trap. (Cf 
Du. snapsham — snappen, to snap, haan, a cock.] 
snapper, snapper, (Scot.) n. a stumble: a slip in 
conduct: a scrape.— v.i. to stumble. [Cf. Ger. 
dial, schnappen, to stumble.] 
snapper. See snap. 

snar, soar, (Spens.) v.i. to snarl. [Cf. Du. and 
L.G. snarren.] 

snare, snar, n. a running noose for trapping: a 
trap: an allurement, temptation, entanglement, 
moral danger: a loop for removing tumours, etc.: 
a string stretched across the lower head of a side- 
drum.— v.t. to catch, entangle, entrap, in a snare: 
to remove with a snare.— ns. snar'er; > snar'ing. 
— adj. snar'y.—snarc'-drum, a side-drum. [O.E. 
sneare or O.N. snara; prob. partly from Du. 
snaar or L.G. snare.] 

snark, snark, n. an imaginary animal created by 
Lewis Carroll (1876). 

snarl, snarl, v.i. to make a surly resentful noise with 
show of teeth: to speak in a surly manner.— v.t. 
to utter snarlingly.— n. an ill-natured growling 
sound: a snarling.— n. snar'ler.— n. and adj. 
snarl'ing.— adj. snari'y. [snar.] 
snarLsnur/, n. aknot: a tangle: a knot in wood.— 
v.t. to ensnare (dial.): to tangle: to raise with a 
snarling-iron.— v.i. to tangle.— adj. snarled.— ns. 
snar'ler; snar'lin^.—snarl'ing-iron, -tool, a 

curved tool for raised work in hollow metal¬ 
ware. [snare.] 

snash, snash, (Scot.) n. insolence, abusive language. 
— v.i. to talk impudently. [Prob. imit.] 
snaste, sndst, (now dial.) n. a wick: a candle-snuff. 
[Origin obscuri;.] 

snatch, snack, v.t. to seize suddenly: to pluck 
away quickly: to grab: to take as opportunity 
occurs.— v.l. to make a snap or secure.— n. a 
snap (Shak.): a seizure or attempt to seize: a 
grab: a short spell: a fragment, as of song, 
verse: a snack: a catch (of the voice) (Shak.): 
a quibble (Shak.). — n. snatch'er.— advs. snatch'- 
ily, snatch'ingly.— adj. snatch'y, irregular.— 
snatch'-Uock, a block with a side owning for 
the bight of a rope; snatch'-purse, -tmef, a thief 
who snatches. [M.E. snacchen; poss. related 
to snack.] 

snath, snath, snathe, snSdh, snead, sned, snenth, 
snith, sned, sned, n. the curved -handle or shaft 
of a scythe. [O.E. snid, a scythe handle, a 
slice.] 

snazzy, snaz’l, (slang) adj. very attractive or 
fashionable: fliwy. [Origin obscure.] 
snead. See snath. 

sneak, snik, v.i. to go furtively or meanly, slink, 
skulk: to cringe: to behave meanly; to tell 
tales.—v.t. to pass furtively: to steal (slang). — n. 
a sneaking fellow: one who sneaks away; a 
sneaking thief: a tell-tale: a ball bowled along 
the ground (cricket). —n. sneak'er, one who, or 
that which, sneaks: a soft-soled riioe: a sand- 
shoe.— adv. sneak'ily.—n. sneak'iness.— adf. 
sneak'ing, mean, crouching: secret, underhand, 
not openly avowed: lurking under other 
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fedingii.— adv. nMk'ngiy.— aeU. smak'iihi be- 
fittmg a sneak.— adv. sneak'iuly.— ns. sn^'- 
ishaass; sneaks'by, a sneak.— a^, sneak'y, 
sneaking.—snedt'-ciip, in some editions of 
Shakespeare (t Hen. IV III, iii. 99), probably a 
misreading of a blurred sncakeup (see saeak-iv) 
in the first quartos, but by some taken to be a 
correction and explained as one who balks his 
cup, or a stealer of cups; sneak'-raid, a bombing 
or other raid made under conditions of con* 
cealment; sneak'-lhief, a thiefwho steals through 
open doors or windows without breaking in; 
sneak'-up. a sneak, shirker, skulker. [Con* 
nection with O.E. snican, to craw), is obscure.) 
saeap, snip, v.t. to nip, pinch: to put down, 
rmress, snub.— n. a snub, check— adj. sneap'ing 
(^oA:.). [Earlier snape—^.H. sneypa.] 
sneb, snebbe, old forms of saib, snob, 
sneath. See snath. 

sneck, snek, (Scot.) n. a latch: a door*catch.— v.t. 
to fasten with a sneck.—sneck'-drawOr, one who 
lifts the latch: an insinuating or crafty person. 
—^Also sneck'-draw.—sneck'-drawing,—Also a^. 
[Cf. snack, snatch.) 

sneck. See snick (1). sneck-up. See 8 nick*iq>> 
sned, sned, v.t. to cut: to lop: to prune. [O.E. 
sniedan.] 

sned. Sm snath. 

sneer, snir, v.i. to show cynkal contempt by the 
expression of the face, as by drawing up the lip: 
to express such contempt in other ways: to 
grin (obs.). — v.t. to utter sneeringly: to sneer at 
(obs.): to render, drive, by sneering.—n. a 
sneering expression: an act of sneering.— n. 
sneer'er.— n. and adj. sneer'ing.— adv. sneer'* 
ingly.—<!<&■. sneer'y. [Perh. /related to Fris. 
sneers, to scorn.) 

sneesh, snesh, (Scot.) n. a pinch of snuff: snuff. 
— ns. sneeali'in(g), sneesh'an, snuff: a pinch 
of snuff.—snee'shin-mull, a snuffbox. [Poss. 
sneeze, sneezing; orimit.; cf. snusb.) 
sneeze, snez, v.i. to make a sudden, involuntary 
and audible expiration through the nose, due 
to irritation of the inner nasal membrane.— n. 
an act of sneezing.— ns. sneez'er; sneez'ing.— 
adi. sneez'y,—sneeze'-lwx (slang), a snuffbox; 
sneeze'weed, an American composite (Helenium); 
sneeze'wood, a S. African meliaceous timber 
tree (Ptaeroxylon), or its wood, whose sawdust 
causes sneezing: sneeze'wort, a species of 
yarrow (Achillaea ptarmica) once used as a 
substitute for snuff: white hellebore.—not to be 
sneezed at, not to be despised. [M.E. snesen, 
fnesen — O.E. fnisan, to sneeze; Du. niezen.] 
snell, snel, (Scot.) ad/, keen, sharp, severe.— adv. 
snel'ly. [O.E. snell, active; Ger. schnell, swift.) 
snell, snel, n. a short piece of bait, gut, etc., 
attaching a hook to a line.— v.t. to attach (a 
hook) to a line. [Origin obscure.) 
snib, snib, (Spens.; Scot.) n. and v.t. Same as 
snub. 

snib, snib, (Scot.) n. a small bolt: a catch for a 
window-sash.— v.t. to fasten with a snib. [Cf. 
L.G. snibbe, beak.) 

snick, snik (Scott sneck, snek), v.t. to cut out, 
snip, nick: to deflect slightly by a touch of the 
bat (cricket). — n. a small cut: a glancing stroke 
in cricket. (Origin doubtful.) 
snick, snik, n., v.t., and v.i. click. [Imit.) 
snicker, snik'sr, v.i. tc snigger: to nicker, neigh.— 
v.t. to say gigglingly.—it. a giggle. [Imit.; cf. 
nicker, snigger.) 

snickersnee, snik’ar-sni', n. a large knife for 
fighting: fighting with knives (obs.). — v.i. (obs.) 
to fight with knives.—Also earlier snick-a-snee, 
snick and snee, snick (earlier stick) or snee. 
[App. Du. steken, to thrust, snUen, to cut.) 
snidi-up, snick np, snik~up\ (Shak.) v.i. used in 
imper., go hang.—Also sneck up. 
inid^ smd, adJ. sham: counterfeit: base: mean: 


dishonest: derogatory in an insinunting way: 
showing malice.—Also n. [Ety. dub.) 
sniff, sn(f, v.t. to draw in with the breath throu^ 
the nose: to smell: to suspect or detect by smelt 
or os if by smell.— v.i. to draw in air sharply and 
audibly through the nose: to draw up mucus or 
tears escaping into ftw nose: to smell tentatively: 
to express disapprobation with reticence 1^ a 
slight sound in the nose: to snuffle.—n. an act 
or a sound of sniffing' a smell: a small quanti^ 
inhaled by the nose.—n. sniS'er.—adv. sniff'Oy. 
—n. anifl'iness.— it. and adl. sniff'ing.—irav. 
sniff'ingly.— v.i. sniff'le, to snuffle slightly, to 
sniff.— It. snifl'ler, one who sniffles; a aught 
breeze.— adj. sniff'y, inclined to be disdainflil.— 
vs.i. snift, to sniff, snivel: to blow out steam, etc.; 
snift'er, to snifif.— n. a sniff: (in pi.) stoppage of 
the nasal passages In catarrh: a dram(rfaiig): a 
strong breeze.— adj. snift'y (slang), having a 
tempting smell: inclined to sniff in disdain.— 
snift'ing-valve, an air-vaive of a cylinder, etc. 
[Imit.; cf. snuff.) 

snig, snig, (dial.) n. a river-eel, esp. an immature 
(olive and yellow) eel.— v.t. to drag a load with 
chains or ropes.— v.t. snigg'er, to catch (salmon) 
with a weighted hook.— v.i. snigg'le, to fish for 
eels by thrusting the bait into their hiding 
places: to fish for salmon, etc., by striking with a 
hook.— v.t. to catch thus.— n. a baited hook.— ns. 
snigg'ler; snigg'ling. [Origin obscure.) 
snigger, snig'ar, v.i. to laugh in a half-suppressed, 
broken manner.— v.t. to say with a sniggar.—«. 
a half-suppressed laugh.— n. snigg'erer.—n. and 
adj. snigg'ering.— adv. snigg'eringly. [Imit.) 
snigger. See snig. 

snip, snip, v.t. to cut as with scissors: to snatch, 
snap (obs.): — pr.p. snipp'ing; ^.t. and pa.p. 
snipped.— II. a small cut, as with scissors: a 
small shred: a slip, small slender or despicable 
person: a small piece: a notch, slit, or slash: 
the sound of a stroke of sSissors: a white or light 
patch or stripe on a horse, esp. on the nose: a 
share: a tailor: a certainty: a bargain.— ns. 
snipp'er; snipp'd, a little piece snipped off: a 
scrap, as of literature, news; smpp'etmess.— ae^. 
snipp'e^, trivial, fragmentary.— n. snipp'ing, 
a clipping.— adj. snipp'y, fragmentary: stingy: 
snappish.— n.pl. snips, hand-shears for sheet- 
metal.—snip'-snap', the action or sound of 
scissors: quick snappy dialogue.—^Also ad}., adv., 
inter}., v.i.; snipp'er-snapper, a whipper-snapper. 
—snipt taffeta fellow (Shak.), one who goes 
about in slashed silk. [L.G. or Du. snlppen; 
Ger. dial, schnippen.) 

snipe, snip, n. a bird ^in to the woodcock, with a 
long straight flexible bill, or other of its ^nus 
(Gallinago or Capella) or family (Scolopacidae): 
a fool or contemptible person (Shak.): a dgw 
or cigarette end (U.S.): a sniping shot:— pi. 
usu. snipe, of the bird, snipes, of species of the 
bird, and in other senses.— v.i. to shoot snipe, 
go snipe-shooting: to shoot at single men from 
cover.— v.t. to pick off by rifle*fire from (usu. 
distant) cover.— ns. snip'er; snip'ing.— adj. 

snip'y, snipe-like: snipe-beaked: frequented by 
snipe.—snipe'-flsb, the trumpet-fish. [Prob. 
Scand.; the O.E. word is snite.] 
snip-snap-snorum, snlp~snap.sn5'ram, -snS', n. a 
childish game of turning up cards. [L.G. snipp- 
snapp-snorum.) 

snirt, snirt, sndrt, (Scot.) n. a smothered laugh.— 
v.i. snirt'le, to snicker. [Imit.) 
snitch, snich, (slang) n. the nose: a fillip on the 
nose: an informer.— v.i. to inform, peach.— v.t. 
(coll.) to pilfer.— n. niteb'er, an informer: a 
handcuff. 

snivel, sniv'l, n. mucus of the nose: a sniff: a 
hypocritical snuffle: cant.— v.i. to run at the 
nose: to sniff: to snuffle: to whimper: to cry, 
as a child.— v.t. to utter with snivelling:— pr.p. 
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•nhr'elliilB; /Mt.r. and pa.p. miv'elled.— n. miv'el* 
lar.—ndv'elling; Miw'cDy. [O.B. snafi, 
nnicns.] 

mob, snob, n. a shoemaker, shoemaker’s aiiprea- 
tice, coboler {eoll', Scot, snab): a townsman 
(Cambridge dang): a person ordinary or low 
rank (obs.): an ostentatious vulgarian fobs.): a 
hlaekleg (obs.)i one who makes himself ridicu* 
lous or odious by the value he sets on social 
standing or rank, by his fear of being ranked too 
low, and by his different behaviour towards 
different classes.— n. snobb'ery, snobbishness: 
snobbish behaviour.— adl- snobb'ish. — adv. 
snabb'ishly.— ns. snoUi'ishnesB; snobb'isni.— 
adi. anobb'y.— ns. snob'ling, a little snob; 
snoboc'racy, snobs as a powerful class; snobog'- 
rapher; snobog'raphy, the description of snobs 
and snobbery. (Orig. slang.] 
mod, snod, (Scot.) adj. smooth, neat, trim, snug.— 
v.r. to trim, set in order (with up): — pa.t. and 
pa.p. snodd'ed, snodd'H. [Poss. conn, with O.N. 
SHOthInn, btdd.] 
snoek. See snook (21. 

■nog, snog (slang), v.l. to embrace, kiss, indulge in 
love-making.—^AIso n. [Origin obscure.] 
snood, snobd, n. a fillet for the hair, once in 
Scotland the badge of virginity: revived in the 
sense of a conspicuous net supporting the back- 
hair: the hair-line, gut, etc., by which a fish¬ 
hook is fixed to the line.—v.r. to bind, dress, 
fasten, with a snood.— a^l- mood'ed. [O.E. 
snod.) 

snook, snSdk, moke, sndk, (Scot.) snowk, snowk, 
v.i. to snuff or smell about: to lurk, prowl about. 
[Prob. Scand.] 

snook, snddk, n. one of several fishes—the cobia, 
a robalo, a garfish, or (in S. Africa and now 
elsewhere also snoek, snSbk) the barracouta 
(Thvrsites atun). (Du. snoek, pike.1 
anook, snobk, snSbk, n. the gesture of putting the 
thumb to the nose, to express derision, defiance, 
etc.—Also snooks.—to cock a snook, to make that 
gesture. [Origin obscure.] 
mooker, snffbk'sr, n. a variety of the game of 
pool.—v.r. to render a direct stroke impossible 
for: to get the better of, to vanquish: to upset. 
[Origin obscure.] 

snool, snddi, (Scot.) n. one who submits tamely to 
wrong or oppression.—v.r.to keep in subjection: 
to snub.— v.i. to be tamely submissive. [Ety. 
dub.) 

moop, snobp, (slang) v.l. to go about sneakingly, 
to prv.—Also B.—B. moop'er. [Du. snoepen, to 
eat (sitly).} 

moot, sndot, n. snout (lllit.): the face (V.S.): an 
expression of contempt.—v.r. to regard con¬ 
temptuously.—^Also V.I.—B. snoot'ful, enough 
alcohol to make one drunk.— adl- snoot'y, 
haughtily supercilious. [Cf. Du. snuit, snout, 
face.] 

snooze. snSdz, v.i. to doze.—ig a nap.— n. snooz'er. 

[Origin obscure; perh. orig. slang.] 
snoozle. sn^'sl. v.l. to nuzzle.—v.r. to thrust 
nuzziingiv. [Cf. snooze, nuzzle.1 
snore, sndr, snSr, v.l. to breathe roughly and 
hoarsely in sleeo with vibration of uvula and 
soft palate or of the vocal chords: to snort.— 
y.r. to pass in snoring: to render by snoring.— 
a. a noisy breathing of this kind.— ns. anftr'er; 
snftr'imi, [Imit.; cf. snort.] 
anorkel. snSr'kl. See schnorkel. 

•nort, snbrt, v.l. to force the air with Violence and 
noise through the nostrils, as horses: to snore' 
(Shtde.), —v.r. to express by or utter with a snort: 
to force out, as bv a snort.—n. an act or sound of 
snorting: a uuick drink (slang): a submarine 
that can stay long submerged.—n. snort'er, one 
snorts: anvtUng characterised by««xtreme 
foiee, pap. a gale (coll.). — n. and at9. samt'ing. 
mfri-*;*anort*ingly.—snort'y, snorting: 


fttclined to snort (adt.): contemptuous and 
ready to take offence.—smwt'-mast, a ventilator 
raised to allow a submarine to stay long under 
water. [Imit.] 

mot, snot, n. mucus of the nose: a mean fellow.— 
v.r. to blow (the nose).—v.f. snott'er, to breatiM 
through an obstruction In the nostrils; to sob, 
snuffle, blubber.—n. the wattles of a turicey-cock: 
snot (Scot.). — H. snott'ery, snot, filthiness.— adv. 
snott'ily.—n. snott'iness.— adl- snott'y, like, or 
foul with snot: superciliously stand-offish, with 
nose in air; mean, of no importance.—a. 
(naval slang) a midshipman.—mott'y- 
nosed. [O.E. gesnot; snptan, to blow the nose; 
cf. Du. snoli allied to snout.] 

snotter, snot'sr, n. the lower support of the sprit. 
[Origin obscure.] 

mont, sttowt,n. the projecting nose of a beast, as 
of a swine: any similar projection: a cigar or 
cigarette (slang). — v.f. to furnish with a snout.— 
adls. mout'ed; snout'y, like a snout: snouted; 
haughtily supercilious (see snootv). (M.E. 
snSte, prob. from unrecorded O.E.; cf. Sw. 
SHut; Ger. schnause, Du. snuit; also snot.] 

mow, snd, n. atmospheric vapour ftozen in crystal¬ 
line form, whether in single crystals or aggregated 
in flakes: a snowfall: any similar substance, as 
carbonic acid snow (frozen carbon dioxide): 
snowlike specks on the screen caused by electrical 
interference (TV): a mass or expanse of snow: 
a winter; anything white, as hair (fig.): a 
white-fleshed variety of apple: linen, esp. 
drying or bleaching (slang): cocaine, morphine, 
heroin (slang). — atfi. of snow.—v.f. to shower 
snow: to fall as snow or like snow.—v.f. to 
shower like snow: to strew as with snow; 
to whiten, whiten the hair of (fig.): (with up, 
under) to bury, block, shut in, overwhelm, with 
snow or as if with snow.— adv. snow'ily.— n. 
snow'iness.— adis. snow'ish, resembling snow; 
snow'lcss; snow'like; snow'y, abounding or 
covered with snow; white, like snow: pure.— 
snow'ball, a ball made of snow pressed hard 
together: the guelder-rose: a round white pudd¬ 
ing, cake, or sweetmeat: (ironically) a Negro, 
chimney-sweep, etc.: something that grows like 
a snowball rolled in snow, esn. a distribution of 
begging letters, each recipient being asked to send 
out so many copies.—v.r. to throw snowballs 
at.— v.i. to throw snowballs: to grow greater 
ever more quickly.—snow'-berry, white berry of 
American shrub (Symphoricaroos) of the-honey- 
suckle family; the shrub itself; anow'-bird, any 
flnch of the N. American genus Junco, white 
underneath, familiar in winter: applied to 
various other birds that appear in winter.— ad). 
snow'-Uind.—snow'-biind'ness, amUyopia caused 
bv the reflection of light from snow; snow'- 
blink, a reflection from fields of snow, like ice¬ 
blink; snow'-boot, a boot or overshoe for 
walking in snow.— ad}, snow'-bound, shut in, 
prevented fVom travelling, by snow.—mow'-box, 
a theatrical apparatus for reoresenting a snowfttll; 
snow'-break. a melting of snow; snow'-brotii, 
melted or melting snow; snow'-bnnt'ing, a 
black-and-white (in summer partly tawnv) 
bunting of the Arctic regions, a winter visitor in 
Britain; mow'cm> a cap of snow as on the 
polar regions or a mountain-top.— adjs. smw'- 
capped, -capt; mow'-cold, as cold as snow.— 
snow'drift, a bank of snow drifted together by 
the wind; snow'drop, a drooping white flower of 
early spring, or the plant (Galanthus nivalis; 
fam. Amaryllidaceae) that bears it: a military 
policeman, ft-om the white helmet worn (V.S.); 
snow'-dropper (slang), a linen thief; snow'drop- 
tree, ft'inge^rae: silver-bell or calico-wood 
nialesia),. an American tree of the Styrax 
family, with white bctl*«haped flowers.— n.pt. 
snow'-eyes, an Eskimo contrivance to prevent 
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snow-blindness—a piece of wood with slits.— 
snow'fell, a quiet fall of snow: the amount 
falling in a given time.— a4l- snow'-fed. begun or 
increased by melted snow, as a stream.—snow'- 
field, a wide range of snow, esp. where perman¬ 
ent; snow'-finch, an Alpine bird like the snow- 
bunting; snow hake, a feathery clump of snow 
crystals: a garden-plant (Leucojum) or its 
flower like a big snowdrop: (also snow'fleck, 
-flick) the snow-bunting; snow'-flea, a spring- 
tail; snow'-fly, a stone-fly or other insect found 
on snow.— n.pl. snow'-goggles, goggles to guard 
against snow-blindness: snow-eyes.—snow'- 

goose, a white Arctic American goose; snow'- 
guard, a board to keep snow from sliding off a 
roof; snow'-ice, ice formed from freezing slush 
or compacted snow; snow-in-sumni'er, a white- 
flowered garden mouse-ear chickweed; snow'- 
leop'ard, the ounce; snow'line, the limit of 
perpetual snow; snow'man', a great snowball 
made in human form: abominable snowman (see 
abominate); snow'mobile, a motorised sleigh; 
snow -plant, a red Californian saprophyte of the 
wintergreen family (Sarcodes) appearing among 
snow: the organism of red snow (see red); 
snow'-plough, an implemoit for clearing snow 
from roads and railways; snow'scape, a snowy 
landscape; snow'-shoe, a long broad framework 
strapped to the foot for walking on snow: a 
ski (^s.).—v.i. to travel on snow-shoes.— n.pL 
SDOw'-spec'tacles, spectacles worn as a protection 
against the glare of snow.—snow'storm; snow'- 
water, water from melted snow.— a<ij. snow'- 
white, as white as snow.—snow'-wreath, a 
snowdrift; snowy owl, a great white owl of 
northern regions.—snowed under with, over¬ 
whelmed with rapid accumulation of; snow-shoe 
rabbit, a hare of Canada and U.S., white in 
winter, brownish with white feet in summer; 
snowed up, blocked or isolated by snow. [O.E. 
snaw, Cer. schnee, L. nix, nivis.] 
snow, sno, n. a vessel like a brig, with a trysail-mast. 
[Du. s/taauw.] 

snub, snub, v.t. to rebuke: to take up, cut short, 
rebuff, in a humiliating or mortifying manner: to 
check: to bring to a sudden stop: to cut or break 
short: to make snub:— pr.p. snubb'ing; pa.t, 
and pa.p, snubbed.— n. an act of snubbing: 
a check: a snub nose: {Spens. snubbe) a stub, 
snag, knob.— atfi- flat, broad, and turned up.— n. 
snubb'er, one who snubs: a device for stopping 
a rope: a shock-absorber.— n. and at(/. snubb'ing. 
— ady. snubb'ingly.— ae(/s. snubb'ish, snubb'y, 
inclined to snub or check: somewhat snub.— 
snubb'ing-post, a post for passing a rope round, 
as to stop a boat or horse; snub nose, a short 
turned-up nose.—ndf. snub'-nosed. [O.N. 
snubba, to chide, snub.] 

snudge, snuJ, (o6s.) v.i. to be snug and quiet. 
[Origin obscure.] 

■nudge, snul, v.i. to save in a miserly way.—n. a 
mean stingy fellow. [Origin unknown.] 
snuff, snuf, v.i. to draw in air violently and noisily 
throu^ the nose: to sniff: to smell at anything 
doubtfully: to take snuff.— v.t. to draw into the 
pose: to smell, to examine, suspect, or detect by 
smelling.—n. a powdered preparation of tobacco 
or other substance for snuffing: a pinch of snuff 
or act of snuffing: a sniff: resentment, huff.— ns. 
moB'er, one who snuffs; snnil'iness.—n. and atfj. 
■nnfl'iag.—ditf. snuff'y, like, smelling of, soiled 
with or showing traces ofi snuff': touchy, huffy.— 
■niffi'box, a box for snuff (sqnffbox bean, the 
cacoon); snuff'-colour, -brown, a dark brown.— 
aed. snufl'-coloured.—snufl'-dipper; snuff'-dqip- 
ing, the Southern U.S. habit of rubbing the 
gums and teeth with a wet stick dipped in snuff; 
■anff'-iuiU, a factory or a hand-mill for grinding 
tobacco into snuff: a snuff-mull; snuff-mull, a 
snuffbox (see miO); snufl'-paper IScotti con- 
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temptisous), bank-notes; snuff'-epoou, a spoon 
for taking snuff from a snuffbox; snuil'-^er: 
■nuS'-taking.—take it ia snuff {Skak.), to take 
offence; up to snuff, knowing not likmy to be 
taken in. [M.Du. snnffen; Ger. schnaitfen, to 
snuff.] 

snuff, snuf, n. a sooty ill-smellinp knob on a wkk: 
a worthless or offensive residue: a heeltap.— vJ. 
to remove the snuff from: to make brighter: to 
put out as with snuffers (with out). — n. snuil'er 
(in later use snuffers, or pair of snuffers), an 
instrument like a pair of scissors for removing 
snuffs from tlie wicks of candles, or of oil-lamps: 
one with a cap-shaped part for extinguishing 
candles: an attendant, esp. in a theatre, who 
snuffed candles.—snuff'-dish, a dish or tray for 
candle snuffs.—snuff it, snuff out (s/ang), to die. 
[M.E. snoffe\ connection with foregoing and with 
L.G. snuppen, Ger. schnappen, is obscure.] 

snuffle, smtf'l, v.i. to breathe hard or in an ob¬ 
structed manner through the nose: to sniff: to 
speak through the nose.—v./. to snMf: to say or 
utter nasally.— n. an act or sourul of snuffling: 
a snuffling tone: cant: (in pi.) an obstructed 
condition of the nose.— n. snuff'ler.— n. and 
snuffling (snitfUing, snuf'Hng). [Freq. of snuff; 
cf. snivel, and Du. snuffekn, Ger. schnUffeln.] 

snug, snag, ad}- lying close and warm: comfort¬ 
able: sheltered; not exposed to view or notice: 
iq good order: compact: fitting close.—a. a 
snuggery.—v.i. to lie close.—v.t. to make snug: 
to stow aways nugly:—^r.p. snugg'ing; pad 
and pa.p. snugged.—n. snugg'ery, a snug 

room or place, esp. a bar-parlour_ v.i. snugg'le, 

to nestle.— v.u to hug close: to wrap close.— 
adv. snug'ly.—n. snug'ness. [Origin obscure.] 

snush, smtsh, (pbs.) n. snuff.—v.t. and v.i. (obs.) to 
snuff. [Poss. imit.; cf. sneesh, Dan. and Sw. 
snus.] 

snuzzle, snus'i, (dial.) v.i. to grub or root: to rub 
or poke and sniff: to nuzzle. [Cf. nus^, 
snoozle.] 

so, sd, adv. merging in coni- or tnterj. in this, that, 
or such manner, degree, or condition: to such an 
extent: likewise: accordingly: well: therefore: 
in due course, thereupon, thereafter: as: soever: 
thus: for like reason: in a high degree: as has 
been stated: provided; incase: in order (co//.): 
be it: that will do; very good.—so'-and-so, 
this or that person or thing: such-and-such a 
person or thing: used to repls«e a descriptive 
oath (slang: also adj-}. — ad/, so'-called. styled 
thus—usu. implying doubt or denial.—so many, 
such-and-such a number of; so much, such-and 
such an amount: in such a degree: to such an 
extent: such an amount (oQ: that amount of: 
an equal amount.—and so forth, and so on, arid 
more of the same or the like: and the rest of it; 
or so, or thereabouts; quite so, just as you have 
said, exactly; so as, in such a manner as or that: 
in order (with to) (coll.): if only, on condition 
that; BO far, to that, or to such an, extent, 
degree, or point; so long!, sd long as (see 
long): so much as, as much as: even; so 
much for, that disposes of: that is the end of: 
no more of; so so (see so-so); so that, with the 
purpose that: with the result that: if only; so 
then, thus then it is, therefore; so to say, or 
speak, if one may use that expression; so what 
(see what). (O.E. rwd; O.N. svH, Goth, swa, 
Cer. so.] 

so, Boh, sS. See sol (2). 

soak, sdk, v.t. to steep in a liquid: to drench: to 
saturate: to draw through the pores: to bathe 
thoroughly (Cf.5.): to b^ pummel, give it hot 
(slang): to overcharge(«kmg}.—v./.tonestee^ 
in a liquid: to pass through pores: to drink to 
excess, to guzzle: to softm by heating:—fNi.p. 
soaked, rarely soak'en.—a. process or act of 
soaking: a drenching: a marshy place: a hard 
; for certain sounds in foreign wonh, see p. viii 
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drinker, a carouse.— as. soak'age, soaking: 
liquid that has percolated; soak'er.— a. and a^. 
et^'ing.— adv. s^c'ingly.—eoak'amyt a de> 
pression into which water percolates. (M.E. 
soke —O.E. soclan, a weak vb. related to sdccn, 
to suck.} 

soap, s8p, n. an alkaline salt of a higher fatty acid: 
esp. such 8 compound of sodium (Aard soap) or 
potassium {soft soap), used in washing: smooth 
words, flattery {slang): money, esp. used for 
bribery and other se£ret political purposes {U.S. 
slang). — vJ. to rub with soap: to flatter.— adv. 
soap'ily.— a. soap'iness.— adis. soiqi'less; soap'y. 
—Boap'-ball, soap made into a ball, often with 
starch, as an emollient; soap'-bark.a S. American 
rosaceous tree {Quilltda saponaria), or its bark, 
used as soap; eoap'bcr^, the fruit of Sapindus 
saponaria, or other species, used as soap, or the 
S. American tree yielding it: soap'-boiler, a 
maker of soap; soap'-boUing; soap'box, a box 
for packing soap: a wayside orator’s improvised 
piaubrm; soap'-bubb'te, a globe of air enclosed 
in a film of soapsuds; soap'-dish; soap opera, 
a broiulcast serial chiefly concerned with the 
emotional involvement of the characters, orig. 
American and often sponsored by soap manu* 
facturers; soap'-root, species of Oypsophila, 
Saponaria, and other plants whose roots can 
be used as soap; soap'stone, steatite, or French 
chalk, a compact kind of talc with soapy feel.— 
n.pl. soap'-suds', soapy water, esp. when frothy. 
—soap'-test, a test for determining hard¬ 
ness of water by amount of standard soap 
solution required to make a lather; soap'-tree, 
the soap-bark tree, the soapberry tree, or other 
yielding saponin; so8p'-work(s); soap'wort, a 
tall herb {Saponaria offlcinalis, or other species) 
of the pink family, whose roots and leaves 
contain saponin. (O.E. sSpe; Du. seep, Ger. 
seife.] 

soar, s6r, s6r, v.L to mount high in the air: to fly 
aloft: to rise to a great height: to glide or 
skim high in the air: to glide in a rising current. 
— v.t. to reach, traverse, or accomplish in upward 
flight.— n. and adt. soar'ing.— adv. soar'ingly. 
[Ft. essorer, to expose to air, raise into air—L. 
ex, out, aura, air.] 
soar(e). Sec sore (2). 

sob, sob, v.L to catch the breath convuhively in 
distress or other emotion: to make a similar 
sound.— v.t. to utter with sobs: to bring by 
sobbing:— pr.p. sobb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
sobb^.— n, a convulsive catch of the breath: 
any similar sound.— a. and ad/- sobb'ing.— adv. 
sobb'ingly.—sob'-sister {slang), a woman (rarely, 
a man) who seeks to draw tears by writing, 
acting, etc.: a Journalist who answers questions 
in a woman’s magazine; sob'-story, a pitiful tale 
told to arouse sympathy; sob'-stuff, cheap and 
extravagant pathos, to stir tears; maudlin 
Aims or scenes. [Imit.] > 
sobeit, s5-bi‘U, con}, provided, [so be it.] 
sober, sd'bsr, ad}, not drunk: temperate, esp. 
in use of intoxicants: moderate: restrained: 
without excess or extravagance: serious: sedate: 
quiet in colour: sombre: sane, rational (oAs.): 
poor, feeble {Scot.). — v.t. to make sober.— v.L to 
b^me sober.—v.t. so'berisc, -ize, to make sober. 
— adv. so'betiy.— ns." so'bemess; sobriety Osd- 
or s»-brVi-tl), state or habit of being sober: calm¬ 
ness: mvity.— ad}s. so'ber-blood'ed, staid; 

ao'ber-nrnid'ed.—ns. to'ber-mind'ednesa, the state 
of being sober-minded: freedom from inordin¬ 
ate passion: calmness; so'bersides, a sedate and 
solemn person.—ad}, so'ber-suit'ed, dressed in 
sad-coloured clothes. [Fr. sobre—L. sobrtus — 
si~, apart, not, ibrtus, drunk.] 

■obcMe, sd'bSl, soboies, sedt'S-Ks, {bot.) n. a creep¬ 
ing underground stem producing roots and 
buds.—sobolif'erous, having soboies. [L. 


sobolis, subolis, a shoot—auA, under, and the 
root of alire, to nourish, sustain.] 

Sobranje, s6d>rSn'ye, n. the national assembly of 
Bulgaria.—^Also Sobnn'ye. [Bulg.] 
sobriquet, s6’br€4cii, n. a nickname.—^Also soubri¬ 
quet {sdS’). [Fr. sobriguet, earlier soubriguet.] 
soc, sok, {law) n. the right of holding a local court. 
— ns. soc'age. socc'age, tenure of lands by service 
fixed and determinate in quality; soc'ager, 
Boc'man, sSke'man, a tenant by socage; soke 
{sSk), soc: a district under a particular jurisdic¬ 
tion; soke'manry, tenure by socage; sfik'en, a 
dbtrict under a particular jurisdiction. [O.E. 
sdai, inquiry, jurisdiction.] 

■o-calied, so'-kdU, ad}. See under so. 
soccer, sok'or, {coll.) n. association football, 
socdolager, -iger, -oger. See sockdolo^er. 
sociable, sd'shs-bl, ad}, inclined to society: com¬ 
panionable: favourable to social intercourse.— 
It. a four-wheeled open carriage with seats 
facing: a seat, tricycle, aeroplane, etc., for two 
persons side b^ side: a social {U.S.). — ns. 
sociabil'ity, so'ciabieness.— adv. so'ciably.— ad}. 
social {sS'shL), pertaining to life in an organised 
community: pertaining to welfare in such: 
growing or living in communities: pertaining 
to, or characterised by, friendly association: 
convivial: gregarious, sociable: pertaining 
to fashionable circles: sympathetic {obs.). — n. 
an informal party or gathering of club, church, 
etc.— n. soculisft'tion, -Z-, act or process of 
socialising: process by which infants and young 
children become aware of society and their 
relationships with others.—v.i. so'cialise, -ize, 
to render social: to put on a socialistic 
footing.— y.L {coll.) to behave in a sociable 
manner.— ns. so'cialism, theory, principle, or 
scheme of social organisation which places 
means of production and distribution in the 
hands of the community; so'cialist, an adherent 
of socialism.—Also ad}- — ad}, socialist'ic.— adv. 
Bocialist'ically, in a socialistic manner.— ns. 
so'cialite {coll.), one who has a place in fashion¬ 
able society; sociality {sd-shi-al'i-ti), the 
quality or fact of being social: social relations, 
association, or intercourse: sociability: asocial 
function or formality. — adv. so'cially. — ns. 
so'cialness; so'ciate (-rAi-dr; arch.), an associ¬ 
ate.— Also ad}. — ad}s. so'ciative, expressing 
association: soci'etal {-si'), pertaining to 
society, social; societarian {s»-si-i-ta'ri-an), of or 
pertaining to society or fashionable society: 
Fourieristic: socialist.—Also n. — ad}, soci'etary 
{-tar-i).—n. socl'ety, fellowship, companionship; 
company: association: a community: the body 
of mankind, the fashionable world generally: a 
corporate body: any organised association.— ad}- 
of fashionable society.—social contract, the 
voluntary agreement between individuals upon 
which an organised society, its rights, functions, 
and the relationships within it are founded; 
social credit, a movement stressing the element 
of unearned increment in the returns of industry 
and advocating the achievement of social 
wellbeing by the stable adjustment of pro¬ 
duction and consumption through monetary 
reform: (with cap.) a theoipr that the govern¬ 
ment should distribute national dividends in 
order to spread purchasing power and thus 
increase consumption (regard^ as a benefit); 
social evil, any evil, such as intemperance, that 
affects society, esp. prostitution; social insurance, 
state insurance by compulsory contributions 
against sickness, unemployment, and old age; 
social science, sociology; social security, 
security against sickness, unemployment, old 
age; soclsil service, welfare work; Sociai War, 
the war (90-88 b.c.) of Rome’s Italian allies 
{Socil) auinst Rome for admission to Roman 
citizenship; social whale, the ca’ing whale; 
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■ocifty wnMt vers de socidtd.—lOcieUsni ot the 
cfaa^, professorial sociaUsm, the doctrines of a 
school of political econonusts (c. 1872) in 
Germany whose aim was mainly to better the 
condition of the working-classes by factory- 
acts, savings-banks, insurance against sickness 
and old age, etc.; the alternative society, a better, 
more humane, form of society as envisaged by 
those who refuse to follow the ways of society as 
it is today: the Societies, the Cameronians 
organised firom 1681 for maintenance of Presby¬ 
terianism. [L. socius, a companion.] 

Bociitd anonyme, so-sya-iS a-no-nem, (Fr.) lit. 
anonymous society: joint-stcwk company. 
Socinian, s6‘Sin'i~9n, €t4J- pertaining to or follow¬ 
ing, Laelius (1S2S-62) and Faustus (1339-1604) 
Socinus, uncle and nephew, Italian Unitarians.— 
Also n. —v.r. and v.i. Socin'ianise, -ize.— n. 
Socin'ianism. 

socio-, so’si-o-, s6‘shi~6-, -sl-o'-, -shi-o'-, in 
composition, (generally in hybrids) social.—n. 
so'ciogram (-gram), a chart representing personal 
interrelation^ips within a social group.— a^s. 
Bociolog'ic, -al, pertaining to sociology: dealing 
solely with environmental factors in'considering 
a human problem: social.— ns. sociorogism, a 
concept or explanation taking into consideration 
social factors only, disrejgarding others; sociol'- 
ogist.— at^. Bociologis'tic.— n. sociorogy, the 
study of the structure and functioning of human 
society.— atH- sociomet'ric.— ns. sociom'etry, the 
measurement of social phenomena: the study 
of personal interrelationships within a social 
group; BO'ciopath.— adj. sociopath'ic.— n. sociop'- 
Bthy, any of several personality disorders 
resulting in asocial or antisocial behaviour. 
[L. socius, a companion.] 

sock, sok, n. a light shoe, worn by Roman actors 
of comedy (obs. except hist, and allusively): 
now, a short stocking.—sock'-suspepder, a strap 
to support a sock.—pull up one's socks, to brace 
oneself for doing better. [O.E. socc —L. soccus.] 
sock, sok, n. a ploughshare. [O.Fr. soc —Celt., 
Bret, souc'h, Gael, soc.] 

sock, sok, {dial, and slang) v.t. to thrust hard: 
to strike hard: to drub: (with it) to give a 
drubbing, or a blow (to a person).— n. a violent 
blow, esp. with the fist.— n.pl. socks, a beating. 
[Origin obscure.] 

Bockdologer, sok-doVs~j»r, also soc-, sog-, slock-, 
-dolager, -doliger, {Amer. slang) n. a conclusive 
argument: a hard or decisive blow: anything 
very big, a whopper. [Cf. foregoing; perh. re¬ 
miniscent of doxology as the closing act of a 
service.] 

cocker. Same as soccer. 

socket, sok'it, n. a hollow into which something is 
inserted, as the receptacle of the eye, of a bone, 
a tooth, the shaft of an iron golf-club: the 
hollow of a candlestick: a stroke with the socket 
of a golf-club.— v.t. to provide with or place in a 
socket: to strike with the socket:— pr.p. sock'et- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. sock'eted.— atfi. sock'eted. 
[O.Fr. soket, dim. of soc; see sock (2).] 
sockeye, sok'i, n. the blueback salmon. [Amer. 
Ind. s^ai, the fish of fishes, the native name on 
the Fraser River.] 

socle, sd'kl, sok'i, (jarchit.) n. a plain face or plinth 
at the foot of a wall, column, etc. [Fr.,—It. 
zoccolo —L. soccuitts, dim. of soccus, a shoe.] 
Socratic, -id, sd-krat'ik, -Nel, ad/s. pertaining to 
Socrates, the celebratM Greek philosopher (d. 
399 B.C.), to his philosophy, or to his method of 
teaching, by a series of simple questions revealing 
to his interlocutors their own ignorance.— n. 
Socrat'ic, a follower of Socrates.— adv. Socrat'ic- 
ally.— v.i. Socratise, -ize Uok', sok'rs-tiz), to 
practise the Socratic method, 
sod, sod, n. a turf, usu. one cut in rectangular 
shape: sward.— adl- of sod.— v.t. to cover with 
Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: el'ihnunt 


sod.—ad/> sodd'y, covered with sod: turfy. 
[M.L.G. sode; Ger. sode.] 
sod, sod. See seethe. 

sod, sod, (yulg.) n. abbrev. for sadomito—a term 
of abuse, anbetion, etc. 

soda, sd'ds, n. sodium oxide (NaiO): sodium 
hydroxide {.caustic soda): sodium carbonate, the 
soda of commerce (in powder form, anhydrous, 
soda-ash; in crysuls, with water of crystallisa¬ 
tion, washing-soda): sodium bicarbonate {baktng- 
soda): soda-water {coll.): a drink made of 
soda-water with flavouring, ice-cream, etc. 
{U.S.). — adi- so'da, or of containing soda or 
sodium.— adJ. sodaic {sd-tUk'ik), containing, 
pertaining to, soda.—lu. so'dalite, a cubic 
mineral consisting of sodium aluminium silicate 
with chlorine; so'damide {-mU), a compound 
(NaNHi) formed when ammonia gas is passed 
over hot sodium— adi- so'dic.— n. so'dium, a 
bluish-white alkaline metal ^a; at. numb. 11), 
the base of soda.—so'da-fountain, apparatus 
for supplying, counter for serving, sodas, ice¬ 
cream, etc.; soda ierk(er) {U.S.), one who 
serves at a soda-fountain; so'da-lake', a lake 
containing and depositing much sodium salt; 
Bo'da-limc, a mixture of caustic soda and 
quicklime: so'da-scone', a scone made with 
baking-soda; so'da-wa'ter, water (now com¬ 
monly without sodium bicarbonate) charged 
with carbon dioxide; sodium amy^, a salt 
(C|,H„OaNtNa) used as a sedative and hypnotic; 
sodium lamp, a street lamp using sodium vapour 
and giving yellow light. [It. and L.L. soda; 
origin doubtful.] 

Bodain, Bodaiiw, old spellings of sudden, 
aodali^, sd-dal'i-tl, n. a fellowship or fraternity. 
[L. sodalitSs — soddlis, a comrade.] 
sodden, sod'n, pa.p. of seethe.— adJ. boiled (rare): 
soaked thoroughly: boggy: doughy, not well 
baked: bloated, saturated with drink.— v.t. and 
v.!. to make or become sodden: to soak.— n. 
sodd'enness.— adi- sodd'en-witt'ed {Shak.), heavy, 
stupid. 

sodger. See soldier, 
sodium. See soda. 

Sodom, sod'am, n. one of the ‘cities of the plain’ 
(see Gen. xviii, xix): any place of utter de¬ 
pravity (Jig.). — It. Sodomite (-</), an inhabitant 
of Sodom: (without cap.) one who practises 
sodomy.— adis. sodoimtic {-it'lk), -u.— adv. 
sodomit'ically.— n. sod'omy, male homosexuality 
or copulation with an animal, imputed to the 
inhabitants of Sodom.—apple of Sodom (see 
apple). 

soever, sd-ev'ar, adv. generally used to extend or 
render indefinite the sense of who, what, where, 
how, etc. 

sofa, so’/a, n. in the East, a raised portion of the 
floor forming a bench: a long upholstered seat 
with back and arms—^formerly eS'idia.—eS'fa- 
bed, a piece of furniture serving as a sofa by day, 
a bed at night; so'fa-ta'ble, a narrow table with 
a flap at each end, used as a writing-table from 
e. 1790. [Ar. suffdh.] 

Boffioni, sof-yo'ne, n.pl. volcanic steam-holes. [It.] 
soffit, sof'it, n. a ceiling, now generally restricted 
to the ornamented underside of a stair, en¬ 
tablature, archway, etc. [It. soffitto —L. suffixus, 
pa.p. of soffigire, to fasten beneath— sub, under, 
figire, to fix.] 

Son, Sofism. See Sufi, Sufism, 
soft, soft, soft, adi- easily yielding to pressure: 
easily cut: easily scratched {min.): malleable: 
yieloing: not rigorous enough: not loud: not 
glarinjj: diffused; weak in muscle or mind: out 
of training: of low penetrating power (of rays): 
smooth: pleasing or soothing to the senses: 
tender: mild: sympathetic: gentle: effeminate: 
gently moving: easy: free from calcium and 
magnesium smts, as water: bituminous, of coal: 

; for ewtain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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uoslxed, of paper: rainy (Scot.): pronounced 
with a somewhat sibibuit sound, not guttural or 
explosive; voiced or sonant: of silk, freed from 
natural gim: of drinks, non>aIcohoUc: apt to 
fall in price: of drug, not habit>formin^. in 
an obvious degree: of radiation, not hi|Aiy 
penetrating.— n. a softy, a fool.— adv. softly: 
gently: quietly.—v.l. (Speits.) to soften.— in/erj. 
(also soft you) hold: not so fast.—v./. sottra 
isaf'n), to make soft of softer: to mitigate: to 
tone down, make less glaring or smoother.—v./. 
to grow soft or softer.— m. softener (so/'iwr); 
softening isof’ntng). — aefl. soft'ish, rathw soft.— 
ft. Boft'l&g, a weakling: an effeminate person: a 
soft object.— adv. sAt'ly.— {Spens.} soft: 
slack in enterprise.— ns. soft'ness; m'ty, a silly 
person, a weak fool.—eoft'bali, an American 
game similar to baseball, played on a smaller 
diamond with a soft balL—soft'billed; 
soft'-bod'ied.—v.r. soft'-boil'.— atf/s. aoft'-boiled, 
boiled not long enough to be quite solid; soft'- 
con'scienc’d {Shak.), having a not very rigorous 
conscience.—soft currency, one unstable in 
value in the international money-market through 
fluctuation in its gold backmg.—a 4 ir. soft'- 
finned, without fin-spines; soft-foot'ed, softly 
treading.—eoft'-goods (p/.), cloth, and cloth 
articles, as opp. to hardware, etc.; soft'-grass, a 
worthless grass {Holcus mollis or other species) 
akin to oats; soft'head, a simpleton.— adfs. 
eoft'-head'ed; soft'-heart'ed, tender-hearted; 
soft'ly-spright'ed (Shak.), tame-spirited.—soft 
mark (see mark); soft meat, regurgitated food 
given by pigeons to their young.— atff. soft'- 
noeed, of a bullet, with a tip that expands on 
striking.—soft option, an alternative that is 
easy to carry out, undergo, etc.; soft palate, Uie 
back part of the palate.— atff. soft'-paste, of 
porcelain, made of a pute of various kinds 
requiring less heat in firing than china-clay.— 
soft pedal, a pedal for reducing tone in the piano, 
esp. by causing the hammer to strike only one 
string (ana corda). —v.r. and v./. soft'-ped'al, to 
play with the soft pedal down: to subdue, tone 
down {slang). —soft'-saw'der {U.S.), flattery.— 
y.r. to flatter, blarney.—soft sell, selling or sale 
by preliminairy softening up or other indirect 
method.— adjs. soft'shell. -ed, having a soft 
shell: moderate in policy or principles.—soft'- 
sheil, a soft-shell crab, calm, or river-turtle: 
a moderate.— atfls. soft'-shoe, characteristic of 
or pertaining to a form of tap-dancing done 
in soft-soled shoes; soft'-slow {Shak.), soft and 
slow.—soft soap, potash soap: flattery: blarney. 
— y.t. soft'-soap, to rub or cover with soft soap: 
to flatter for some end.— o/^. soft’-spo'ken, 
having a miid or gentle voice: affable: suave: 
plausible in speech.—soft spot (see Bpot)r soft 
thing, an easy task: a snug job; soft underbelly, 
the vulnerable part; software, (computer) 
rogrammes,eto.; soft'wood, timber of a conifer 


stH-diaaait, swd-dt’xS, adj. self-styled, pretended, 
would-be. ’ [Fr.] 

Boigtt<,/fein. soivite, awa-nyd, atH. well groomed. 
[Ft.] 

soil,roi/,fi. the ground: the mould in which plants 
grow: the earth which nourishes plants: 
country.— atf/. having soil— adt. soil'-bouad, 
attachM to the soil.—aoil meduuiics, a branch 
of civil engineering concerned with the ability 
of different soib to withstand the use to whicn 
they are put; soli science, the study of the 
composition and uses of soil. [O.rr. soel, 
suel, sueil —L. solum, ground.] 
soil, soil, n. a wallo wing-place (obs.): a watery 
place where a hunted ammal takes refuge: dirt: 
dung: filth: sewage: a spot or stain.—v./. to 
make dirty: to stain: to manure.—v.f. totakea 
soil: to tarnish.— a^. soiled.— n. soil'iness 
{rare), stain: foulness.— n. and adf. soU'ing.— 
adJ. soil'less, destitute of soil.— n. soil'ure, stain: 
pollution.—^, soil'y.—soil'-pipe, an upright 
discharge-pipe which receives the general refuse 
from water-closets, etc., in a building. [O.Fr. 
soli, souil (Fr. souille), wallowing-plaee.] 
soil, soil, v.t. to feed on fresh-cut green food: to 
purge by so doing: to fatten.—<u(/. soiled (5/iiaA:. 
soyled). [O.Fr. saouler — saol, saoul —^L. satullus 
—sofur, full; or from soil (2).] 
soiree, swar'd, swdr'd, n. an evening party: an 
evening social meeting with tea, etc. [Fr.,— soir, 
evening—L. sirus, late.] 
soja. Sm soy. 

Bojoum, s6', so', su'Jsrn, sometimes -J&m', v.t. to 
stay for a day: to dwell for a time.— n. a tem¬ 
porary residence.— ns. so'joumer; so'iouming, 
so'joumment. [O.Fr. sojourner —L. sub, under, 
diurnus, of a day— dies, a day.] 

S5ka Gakkai, sd-ke gak'i, Japanese Buddhist 
sect and political party, characterised by mili¬ 
tant nationalism. {Jap., value creating society.] 
soke, sokeman, soken. Sm under soc. 

Sokol, sd'kol, n. a Czech gymnastic club. [Czech, 
falcon, from their badge.] 

Sol, sol, n. the sun personified, Helios or Phoebus: 
gold (alch.): the tincture or {her.): (without 
cup.; sSl), the Peruvian monetary unit (one- 
tenth of a libra), and formerly a coin bearing a 
sun with rays:— pi. soles {so'Ids), sds {sdlz).—^. 
solar, etc. (see below). [L. sdl, sun.] 
sol, sol, n. the fifth note of the scale in sol-fa 
notation.—^Also so, soh {sS). [See Aretiaian.] 
sol, sol, n. a colloidal suspension in a liquid: a 
solution of a difficulty (see ob).— n. aoU'tion, 
liquefaction of a gel. [For solution.] 
sol, sol, n. an old French coin, one-twentieth of a 
livre. [O.Fr. sol (now sou) —L. solidus, solid.] 
sola, s5-ld’, inter), a cry to a person at a distance, 
sola, s6’la, n. the hat-plant or spongewood, an 
Indian papilionaceous plant (Aeschynomene): 
its pithfike stems— adJ. of sola.—sola (often 
solar) hat, helmet, a topi of sola.—^Also sS'lab, 


brain tissues: marked deterioration of mental 
faculties (col/.); soften up, to lessen resistance in 
{coll.): to wear down by continuous shelling 
and bombing. [O.E. sSfte, sifte; Du. zacht, 
Get. joi^.] 

softa, so/'ra, n. a Moslem theological student, 
attached to a mosque. [Turk. sd/ia.J 
sog, sag, n. a soft wet place.—v./. and v.l. to 
soak.--o 4 l. cogged.— adv. sogg'ily.— n. sogg'- 
a.— n. and ad/, sogg'ing.— at^. sogg'y, soaked: 
boggy: sodden: soppy: sultry: spiritless. 
[Origio obscure.] 

aagdomger, -iger, -oger. See sockdologer. 
sugar. Ibe soldier. 

Buggsdj soggy, etc. See sog. 
ktki See.sol ( 2 ). 

ao4o, sd-Ad'. {Shak.) Inter), a form of call from a 
dbtanee, a sportsman's halloo. [A.Fr.] 


lie nTT* TWTnr^r 


sola. See solus, 
solace, sol'is, -as, n. consolation, comfort in 
distress: pleasure, amusement: a source of 
comfort or pleasure.—v.r. to comfort in distress: 
to console: to allay.— v.l. to take comfort.— n. 
sol'acement.— adf. solaciona {-d'shes; arch.), 
giving solace. [O.Fr. solos — L. sSlStlum — 
sdlari, Stus, to comfort in distress.] 
solan, sd'btt, n. the gannet.—Also soland, solan 
goose. [O.N. sBla.J 

colander, s6-lan'd»r. n. a box in the form of a book, 
invented by the Swedish botanist Daniel Soltmder 
(1736-82). 

solano, sd-ld’nd, n. a hot south-east wind in Spain. 
[Sp.,—L. sSISnus {ventus), the east wind— aol, the 
sun.] 

Solannm, sd-ld'nsm, n. the potato and night¬ 
shade genus, giving name to the family S^m- 
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ctM {-b-nS'sl^, — a4f. lohai'oaoiii^—•fdanine 
(m/s sdl'»-nin), a glucotide got from potmo 
■prouts, etc. {L. soUnm, oightstaade.] 

■olar, sd’lar, a^. of, from, uke, or pertaiouig to the 
■un: mcMured by the lun: influenced by the 
sun: powered by encrg/ from the sun’s rays: 
with branches radiating like the sun’s rays.— 
a. (also sfl'ler, sollar, soUer, so/'ar; O.E. solor, 
or O.Fr. ro/er; arch.) an upper room: a garret: 
a landing between ladders in a mine.— n. sdiarisfl- 
tioa, -iai'tion, the act, process, or effect of 
solarising: reversal of image by over-exposure 
iphot.y. interruption of photosynthesis by long 
exposure to bright light ibol.). — v.t. sfl'larise, 
•ise, to expose to sunlight or affect by such 
exposure, esp. excessive or iitjurious exposure.— 
v.l. to be so affected.—ns. sfl'larism, excessive 
use of solar myths in the explanation of myth¬ 
ology; sd'larist, one addicted to solarism; 
aoU'rium, a sundial: a place for sunning or 
sunbathing.—solar battery, a battery of solar 
cells; solm cell, a photoelMtric cell converting 
the energy of sunlight into electric power; 
solar day, time, year (see day, time, year); 
solar flare, a short-lived bright outburst in the 
sun’s chromosphere, generally associated with 
sun spots and often the cause of radio and 
magnetic disturbances on earth; s(^ micro¬ 
scope, an apparatus for projecting an enlarged 
image; solar myth, a sun-myth, or a myth 
allegorising the course of the sun; solar noise, a 
hissing background noise heard in radio com¬ 
munication, due to radiation from the sun and 
its atmosphere; solar plexus (anor.), a network 
of nerves behind the stomach (so called from 
its radiating nerves); solar prominences, large 
prominent or protruding parts of the great 
volumes of heated gas surrounding the sun; 
solar salt, salt got by evaporation of sea-water 
by the sun; solar system, the sun with its 
attendant bodies—^major and minor planets, 
meteors, comets, satellites; solar wind, protons 
from the sun travelling at about one and a lulf 
million kilometres an hour. [L. sdl&ris, solar, 
sdlSrium. a sundial— sol, the sun.] 
solar, so"tar. See sola (2). 

Boiatinm, sS-ia'slu~»m, sd’la'ti-ddm, n. compensa¬ 
tion for disappointment, inconvenience, wounded 
feelings. [L. sdlSlIum.] 

sold, s6ld, pa.t. and pa.p. of sell.—sold on, en¬ 
thusiastic about. 

sold, soU, n. (.Spens.) pay, remuneration.—^AIso 
aolde (Meredith). [Fr. tolde —L. solidus, a piece 
of money.] 

soldado, sdl-dS'dS, n. a soldier. [Sp.] 
soldaa, soVdan, (arch.) n. a sultan, esp. of Egypt. 
[Pr.; see sultan.] 

soldateaque, sol-da~tesk\ a4i. soldierlike. [Fr.,-— 
soidat, a soldier.] 
solde. See sold (2). 

solder, sod'arf also sol’, sd', s3’, sdl', n. a fusible 
alloy for uniting metals.— v.t. to make fast with 
solder: to join: to mend, patch up.—v.i. to 
adhere.— ns. sol'derer; sorderlng.—sordering- 
bolt, -iron, a tool with pointed or wedge-shaped 
comex bit for use in soldering. [O.Fr. soudre, 
aouUure — souder, soulder, to consolidate—L. 
aolldSre, to make solid.] 

soldier, sSl'Jar, sdtd'yar, formerly sd’Jar, soger 
idlal.)^ sS’far, sodgor (dial.), soj’, n. man enga^ 
in military service: a private: a man of military 
skill: shirker (naut.): an ant, or white ant, of a 
specialised fighting caste: a scarlet, pugnadous, 
or armoured animal of various kinds (beetle, 
fish, etc.): a red herring (slang)", the ribwort 
plantain (used by children for a game of soldiers): 
a brick set upridit in a wall.— v.l. to serve as a 
soldier: to shirk.—n. sol'diering.—odf. sol'dier- 
liko,faavingtheappearaoceofasoidier: soldierly. 
—odr. la the manner o£ a soldier.—a. aol'diera- 


ness.—ndf- sol'dierly, befitting a soldier: havhig 
the qualities of or befitting a soldter.—«c. aol'- 
dieiahip, state or quality of being a soldier: 
military qualities: martial skill; eol'diMy, 
soldiers collective^: a military body or class: 
soldiership.—sid'dier-crab, a hemut crab.— 
old soldier (see old); soldier of fortune, one 
ready to serve aiwwhere for pay or his own 
advancement^ solmer on, to contmue doggedly 
in face of diinculty or disoiuragmnent; eoMiet’a 
heart, heart symptoms (in various diseases) 
attributable to soldiering or detected in soldiers. 
[O.Fr. soldier —^L. solidus, a piece of money, the 
pay of a soldier.] 

soldo, sol'dd, n. a formm Italian coin, one- 
twentieth of a lira:—pi. sd'di (-de). [It.,—^L. 
solitha.) 

sole, sol, n. the underside of the foot: the bottom 
of a boot or shoe: the under-surface of a golf- 
club head: the floor of an oven or furnace: 
sill (now dial.): the bottom, under-structure, 
floor, or under-surface of various things: 
a thrust-plane (geol.). — v.t. to put a sole on. 
[O.E. and O.Fr. sole —^L. sotea, sole, sandal— 
sobtm, bottom.] 

sole, sol, n. an elliptical flat-fish (Solea) with small 
twisted mouth and teeth*oa the underside only. 
—K. Bolenette (sdl-nef, sdl-a-net’), a small 
species of sole.—temon sole (see lenum (2)). [Fr. 
sole — L. solea.) 

sole, sol, ad/, alone: only: without husband or 
wife: without another: solitary: consisting of 
one person: exclusive: uniform.— adva, sole; 
sole'ly, alone: only: singly.—n. sole'ness. [Fr., 
—L. sdlus, alone.] 

sole, s9l (Shak.), dial, sow!, sowle, soole, sowl, 
sdl, sool, v.r. to pull (by the ears). [Origin 
obscure.) 

solecism, sol'i-slzm, n. a breach of syntax: any 
absurdity, impropriety,>or incongruity.—y.i. sol- 
ecise, -ize, to commit solecisms.—n. sol'ecist.— 
ad/s. solecist'ic, -al.— adr. solecist'ically. [Gr. 
soloikismos, said to come from the corruption 
of the Attic dialect among the Athenian colonists 
(oikizein, to colonise) of Soloi in Cilicia.] 

Bfdein, an old form (Spens.) of sullen. 

solemn, sol'am, adf. attended with or marked by 
special (esp. religious) ceremonies, pomp, or 
gravity: attended with an appeal to God, os 
an oath: grave: in serious earnestness: with 
formal dignity: awed: awe-inspiring: stately: 
pompous: glum: sombre.— n. smamisatioa 
(sol-am-ni-za'shan). — v.t. sol'emiiiae, -ize (-niz), to 
perform religioudy or solemnly: to cmebrate 
with rites: to make solemn.— ns. sol'emniser; 
solemnity (-lem’nl-tt), a solemn ceremony: high 
seriousness: affected gravity; soleasniza'(S mm.), 
solemnisation.— adv. soronmly.—n. sM'emn- 
ness (also sol'emness).—solema mass, high mass. 
[O.Fr. solempne, solemne (Fr. solennel) —L. 
soliemnls, solennis, doubtftiUy referred to sollus, 
all, every, annus, a year.] 

Solen, sd'ian, n. the razor-fish genus of lamelli- 
branch molluscs.— n. sfi'lenoid, a cylindrical coil 
of wire, acting as a magnet when an electric 
current passes through it.^—atCf.soleaoid'id.— adr. 
solenoid'ally. [Gr. sdUn, a pipe.] 

solar. See solar (n.). 

soleus, s6'U~as, a. the fiat muscle of the leg be¬ 
neath the gastrocnemius. [Mod. L.,—^L. soles, 
sole.] 

atA-t»,sol'/3', Onus.) a. a system of syllables (do or 
ut, re, ml, fa, sol or so, la, si or tl) representing 
and sung to the notes of the scale.— adj. belong¬ 
ing to the system.— v.t. and v,l. to sing to sol-fa 
syllables:—pr.p. sol-faing (-fS’ing); pa.t. and 
pa.p. sol-fa^ -ia’d (-/3d‘). — ns. sd-fa'ism, 
sinvng by syllables: soimiaation: aoMa'is^ a 
teacher, practiser, or advocate of solmisation; 
solfeggio (-ftd’jS; It.), an exercise in sol-fa 


Neutral voweit in unaccented vUables: e/'s-manr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 
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■yllAbles>-j>/. Bolfeggi (rfed '^.—tonic wilrfa 
(MO tonic). M(2); la.] 

amatara, sol-fA-td'n, n. a volcanic vent emitting 
only pases, esp. one emitting acid gases (hydro¬ 
chloric acid and sulphur dioxide):—pi. soUata'- 
ras.^— a4l~ soifata'ric. [Front the Soi/atara (lit. 
■ulphar-mine, sulphur-hole) near Naples—^It. 
soffit, sulphur.] 

BoUewo. See sol-fa. 

BoUeriao, sol-fa-ri'nd, n, the colour of rosaniline— 
discovered soon after the battle of Solferino in 
Itafy (1859). 

solicit, sS-lls'it, v.f. to disquiet: to incite: to 
allure: to urge: to petition: to importune: to 
seek after: to call for, require: to invite to 
immorality: to extract gentiy(ohr.): to conduct, 
manage.— v.i. to petition: to act as solicitor: 
(of prostitutes) to make advances: (of beggus) 
to importune for alms.— n. {Shak.) solicitation 
(another reading solic'ity).— ns. solic'itant, one 
who solicits (also ac(i.)i solicita'tion, a soliciting: 
earnest request: invitation; solic'iting iShak.), 
solicitation (also tuf/.y, solic'itor, one who asks 
earnestly: one who is legally qualified to act 
for another in a court of law (esp. formerly a 
court of equity): a lawyer who prepares deeds, 
manages cases, instructs counsel in the superior 
courts, and acts as an advocate in the inferior 
courts: a canvasser {U.S.); solic'itorship.— atfi. 
■olic'itous, soliciting or earnestly asking or 
desiring: very desirous: anxious: careful.— 
adv. Bolic'itously.—nr. solic'itousness, solic'itudc, 
state of being solicitous: anxiety or uneasiness of 
mind: trouble.—Solic'itor-Gen'eral, in England, 
the law-officer of the crown next in rank to the 
Attorney-General—in Scotland, to the Lord- 
Advocate. [L. sdlicitare, solllcitare —rd-, solllci- 
tus — soUus, whole, cilus, aroused— dire, to cite.] 

Boltd, solid, adJ. resisting change of shape, having 
the particles firmly cohering (opp. to fluid; dis¬ 
tinguished from liquid and gaseous): hard: 
compact: full of matter: not hollow: strong: 
having or pertaining to three dimensions: sub¬ 
stantial: worthy of credit: weighty: of uniform 
undivided substance: financially sound, wealthy: 
unanimous: unbroken: unvaried.— n. a sub¬ 
stance, body, or figure that is solid: a solid mass 
or pan.— ns. aolidare {soll-ddr; Shak.), a small 
coin; aoridarism (-da-rizm), sol'idarist, an 
advocate of solidarity; solidarity {-dar'i-ti), 
oneness of interests, aims, etc.— adi- sol'idary 
(dsr-i), marked by solidarity: jointly responsible: 
joint and several.— v.t. sol'idate (rare), to con¬ 
solidate.— ad;, sofidiflabie {ss-lid'i-fi-s-bl). — n. 
■olidific&'tion.— v.t. solid'ify, to make solid or 
compact.—v.f. to grow solid:— pr.p. solid'i- 
fying; pa.t. and pa.p. solid'ified.— adj. ^I'idish. 
— ns. sol'idism, the doctrine that refers all 
diseases to alterations of the solid parts of the 
body; sol'idist, a believer in solidism; solid'ity, 
the state of being solid: fulness of matter: 
strength or firmness, moral or physical: sound¬ 
ness: volume: a solid thing {Shak.). — adv. 
Bol'idly.— ns. sol'idness; sol'idum, the die of a 
pedestal (archit.): a complete sum (Scots law); 
soriduB, a Roman gold coin introduced by 
Constantine, later called the bezant: in the 
Middle Ages, a silver coin of 12 denarii: a sign 
(/) denoting former English shilling, representing 
old lengthened form of s (£ s. d. - librae, solidi, 
denarii, pounds, shillings, pence), used also for 
other purposes, as. in writing fractions:— pi. 
solidi (-(ft').—oolid colour, a colour covering the 
whole of an object: a uniform colour.— adi- 
Bol'M-hoofed, with uncloven hoofs.—solid matter 
(print.), matter set without leads between the lines. 
—soHd of revolution, a solid fi^re regarded as 

' formed by a plane figure turning round on an 
axis; solid-state light, li^t produced by means 
of a semiconductor device; solid-state physics. 


branch of i^ska which covers all properties of 
solid mat^iats, now esp. electrical conduction 
In crystals of semiconductors, and superconduc¬ 
tivity and photoconductivity; solid with, packed 
tight with; on a firm footuig of understanding 
with: supperating folly; the Solid South (V.S.), 
the southern states tnditionally voting for the 
Democratic party. [L. Solidus, -a, -am, solid.] 
solidum. See solid. 

solidungulate, sol-U-ung’ga-lat, adi- with uncloven 
hoofii.—^Also soiidung'nlous. [L. solidus, solid, 
ungula, a hoof.] 
solidus. See solid. 

solifidian, so-U-fid'i-an, n. one who holds that faith 
alone is necessary for justification.—^Also adj .— 
R. solifid'ianism. [L. solus, orAy,fides, faith.] 
Bolifluxion, solifluction, sol-i-ftuk'sh»n, n. creep of 
soil down a slope. [L. solum, soil, fluxio, -oRtz, 
flow.] 

Solifugae, sol-i-fu'Ji, n.pl. an order of spider-like 
arachnids, with head and three-joint^ thorax 
distinct. [See Solpuga; modifi^ by popular 
association with L. sol, the sim,Jugire, to flee.] 
soliloquy, so-, so-, sa-iil»-kwi, n. a talking to one¬ 
self : a speech of this nature made by a character 
in a play, etc.— v.i. soliroquise.-ize, to speak to 
oneself: to utter a soliloquy in a play, etc. [L. 
soliloquium — solus alone, loqui, to speak.] 
soliped, soli-ped, n. an animal with uncloven hoofs. 
— atfls. sol'iped, solip'edous. [L. solus, alone, 
pis, pedis, a foot.] 

solipsism, soVip-sizm, n. the theory that self- 
existence is the only certainty, absolute egoism— 
the extreme form of subjective idealism.— r. and 
adi- sol'ipsist.— adj. solipsis'tie. [L. solus, alone, 
ipse, self.] 

solitaire, sol-i-tar', n. a recluse: a game played by 
one person with a board and balls: patience 
(card game)(t/.S.): a diamond, etc., set by itself: 
(18th cent.) a large loose silk necktie: a gigan¬ 
tic flightless p^eon (Pezophaps solilarius) of 
Rodriguez, extinct since the 18th cent.: an 
American or West Indian fly-catching thrush.— 
solitaiie'-board, a board with cups for playing 
solitaire. [Fr., see next.] 
solitary, soll-tar-l, adi. alone; single, separate: 
living alone, not social or gregarious: without 
company: remote from society: retired, 
secluded: lonely: growing single (ftor.).— r. one 
who lives alone: a hermit.— n. solitarian 
(-t&'ri-an), a hermit.— adv. sol'itarily.— n. sol'i- 
tariness. [L. sdlitarius — sdlus, atone.] 
solito, soli-to, (mus.) adv. in the usual manner. 
[It.] 

solitude, soli-tad, n. solitariness: absence of com¬ 
pany: a lonely place or desert.— n. solitudinfi'- 
rian.— adi- solit&d'inous. [L. sdlitOdd — solus.] 
solivagant, so-Uv'a-gant, adi- wandering alone.— 
Also R. [L. sdlus, alone, vagans, -antis, wander¬ 
ing.] 

solive, so-lev\ n. a joist or beam of secondary im¬ 
portance. [Fr.,—L. sublevare, to support.] 
sollar. soller. See solar (1). 
solleret, solar-et, n- a jointed steel shoe. [O.Fr., 
dim. of soler, slipper.] 

Bolmisation, -ization, sol-mi-za'shan, n. sol-faing: 
a recital of the notes of the gamut, [sol (2), mi.] 
solo, sS'ld, R. a piece or passage for one voice 
or instrument, accompanied or unaccompanied: 
any performance in which no other person or 
instrument participates: a motor-bicycle with¬ 
out side-car: a card game (solo whnt) based on 
whist, in which various declarations are made 
and the declarer may or may not have a partner: 
— pi. sd'lds, soli, sd'le. — adi- performed, or for 
performances, as a solo: pmorming a solo: 
for one.— adv. alone.— v.i. to fly solo.—n. 
aS'lfiist. [It.,—L. sdlus, alone.] 

Solomon, sola-man, n. a person of unusual wis¬ 
dom, from Sohmon, king of Israel (see 1 Kings 
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iii. S-IS).— a4ls. Soknnoiiian Sdk>- into a television image to show the character 

moaic (rmon'ik ).—Soronum’s-seal, any species of diseased internal tissues of the body.— 
of Polygonatum, a genus of the lily family, somatic (•mer'/ilc).—adv. somatically.—so'ma* 
with smgU dangling greenish flowers (perh. from tism (-ms-rtSm), materialism; so'matist (also 
the scars on the rootstock): a symbol formed aeff.). —ad/s. somatogenic (sd-ms-rdveR'/k), origin- 
of two triangles interlaced or superposed, form- ating in somatic cells; somatolog'ic, -al.— ns. 
ing a six-pointed star. somatol'ogy, the science of the properties of 

Solon, sS'lon, n, a famous lawgiver of Athens mattw: the science of the human body; so'ma- 
(594 B.C.), one of the Seven Sages: a sage: a toplasm, protoplasm of the somatic cells; so'ma- 
wiseacre: a Congressman (I/.5.).—Soi&'nian. topleure (-p/ddr; Gr. pleurU, side), the outer 
so-long, so long, so-long', (fioU. or slang) inter), body-wall or t^ layer that gives rise to it; 
good-bye. [Prob. so and long; poss. salaam.] somatotmi'ia, a pattern of temperament and body 
Solpuga, sol-pO'g», n. a genus of very venomous tjrpe in which alertness and aggression are com- 
Solifugae. [L. solpSga, salpuga, sollpuga, soli- bined with mesomorphic build.— aiQ. somato- 
pugna, a venomous animal supposed to be the ton'ie {.-ton'). —somat'otype, a type consisting of 
same, a word derived from Spain.] a physical build paired with a particular tern- 

solstice, sol’stls, n. the time when the sun reaches perament.— v.t. to place with regard to somato- 
its maximum distance from the equator (summer type.— n. so'mite, a body-segment.—somi- 
solstlce when it touches the tropic of Cancer, tai (sd'mi-tl), somit'ic. [Gr. sSma, body.] 
about 21st June; the winter solstice when it sombre, som’bar, acfi. dark and gloomy.—v.r. and 
touches that ofCapricorn, about 2l5t December): v.l. to make or become sombre.— adr. som'brely. 

the turning-point then reached.—solstitial — n. som'breness.— adl. som'brous, sombre. [Fr. 

i-stish'l), pertaining to, or happening at, a sol- sombre (cf. Sp. sombra, shade)—^perh. L. sub, 

stice, esp. at the summer solstice. [Fr.,—L. under, umbra, a shade.] 

sdlstitium — sdl, the sun, sistire, stdtum, to make aambcerite,som-hrd'rir,R. rock-guano. J^ombrero 
to stand— stSre.] in the West Indies.] 

soluble, sol'a-bl, adj. capable of being solved, dis- sombrero, som-bra'ro, n. a broad-brimmed hat. 
solved, or resolv^.— n. solubilM'tion, -z-.— v.t. [Sp., hat— sombra, shade.] 

sol'ubilise, -ize, to render soluble: to make some, sum, indef. pron. one, one or other (obs.): 
more soluble.— ns. solObil'ity; sol'iite, a dis- an indefinite jjart of the whole number or 

solved substance.— a^. (sol' or -St') loose: quantity: certain (undetermined) ones: a great 

free; not adhering: dissolved.—n. solution (saf-, deal ((/.iS.): a good deal more (t/.5.).— adf. one 

sol-oo'sh»n, -S'shsn), act of solving or dissolving: or other: in an Indefinite number or quantity: 

condition of being dissolved: the preparation a little: not a little: considerable: a certain: 

resulting therefrom: the separating of parts: certain unspecified: several: a few: in ap- 

abnormal separation: explanation: removal of proximate number, length, etc., more or less: 

a doubt: solving of a problem: the crisis of a remarkable, outstanding, of note (coll., esp. 

disease: breach (as of continuity): a solution U.S.; also ironical). — adv. somewhat, in some 

of rubber.— v.t. to mend or cement with rubber degree, rather, a little (local)', very much({/..9.): 

solution.— adj. solutional (-do' or -S'). — n. solu'- sometimes (Shak.).~n. (or pron.) some'body, 

tionist, a solver (as of puzzles).— adj. sorotlve, some person: a person of importance:-^/, 

tending to dissolve: laxative.—solution of tri- some'bodies.— advs. some'day, at an unspecified 

angles (trig.), finding the values of the remaining time in the future; some'deal (arch.), some'dele 

sides and angles, some being given. [L. solvere, (Spens.), in some degree, somewhat; some'gate 

soluium, to loosen.] (Scot.), somewhere, somehow; some'how, in 

solum, sd'bm, R. ground, soil: a piece of ground, some way or other.— ns. (or prons.) some'one 
[L. sdlum, the ground.] (also some one), somebody; some'thing, a thing 

solus, sd’bs, adj. alone, in dramatic directions— undefined: a thing of some account: a portion, 

fern, form, s&'la. [L. sdlus, alone.] — adv. in some degree.— adJ. (Shak.) that is 

Solutrean, Solutrian, sol-ddt'ri-sn, -St', or -tri’, something.—^Also used as substitute for any 

adJ. belonging to an upper Palaeolithic culture word (n., adj., vh.) or component of any word 

wnich succeeded the Aurignacian and preceded forgotten or avoided.— adv. some'time, at a time 

the Magdalenian. [Solutri, in Sadne-et-Loire, not fixed: at one time or other: formerly— 

where objects of this culture have been found.] adj. former: late.— adv. some'times, at times: 

solve, solv, v.t. to unbind: to dissolve: to settle: now and then: sometime (obs.). — acfl. (Shak.) 

to clear up or explain: to find an answer to or sometime.— advs. some'way, -ways, -wise, in 

a way out of.— n. solvabil'ity.— a^. sol'vable, some way: somehow.— n. some'what, an un- 

capable of being solved: capable of being paid, fixed quantity or degree: something.— adv, in 

dissolved, or resolved (rare or obs.): solvent some degree.— advs. (all rare except some- 

(obs.). — ns. sol'vate, a definite combination of where) sosne'when, some time or other; some'- 

solute and solvent; solvft'tioo, association of whence; some'wbere,inortoso_meplace; some'- 

the molecules of a solvent with solute ions or while, -s, sometimes; some'whither; some'why. 

molecules: soi'vency.— a^. sol'vent, able to —some one else, some other person; some one 

solve or dissolve: able to pay all debts_ _ any- else's, some other person’s. [O.E. sum; Goth. 

thing that dissolves another.—^ r. sol'ver, one sums, O.N. sumr.] 

who solves. [L. solvire, to loosen, prob. from -some, -sum, -sam, suff. forming adjectives with 
se-, si-, aside, htire, to loosen.] the meaning full of, e.g. gladsome, wholesome. 

soma. Soma, so'ma, n. a plant (^rhaps an asclep- [O.E. -sum; Get. -sam; cf. same.] 
iad, Sarcostemma), or its intoxicating juice, somersault, sum'ar-solt, n. a leap or other move- 
used in ancient Indian religious ceremonies, and ment in which one turns heels over head.— v.l. 

personified as a god. [Sans, soma (Avestan to turn a somersault.—Also som'srset. [O.Fr. 

haoma, juice).] sombre saut (Pr. soubresaut) —L. suprS, over, 

soma, sd'ma, n. an imaginary perfect drug de- saltus, -Ss, a uap—salire, to leap.] 
scribed by Aldous Huxley in Brave New World: somite. Sc» under soma (3). 

(cRp.) trademark for a drag which relieves pain sommelier, som'(a-)ly3, n. a butler: a wine waiter, 
and is a muscle-relaxant, [soma(l).] [Fr.] 

soma, sd'ma, R. the bodv: the body of an animal Somnus, som'nas, n. the god of steep (L.; Or. 
or plant excluding the germ-cells.— n. soma- Hypnos). — n. somnambulance (som-nam'bS-lans; 
scope (sd’ma-skdp; Or. skopeein, to view), an L. ambulSre, to walk), sleep-walking^—and 
instrument using ultrasonic waves converted a. somnam'biilant.— adJs.. somnam'Dfilar, -y.— 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-ment; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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V./. ■onmm'biUato, to walk in one’s sleep.— ns, composition usual in songs? soag'^iit, a song 
■omnambuU'tioa; somnam’biUfttor» somnam'- that has made a hit, or caught on; amg'asaa 
bfile. a sleep-wuker.— a4l. sonnam'lmUc.— m. (Shak.), a singer: a choir singer; soiig'-sdwol: 
sonuiam'bulisni, walking in sleep: a hysterical Bong'smitii, a composer; song'-eparrowa an 
suteofautomatism in which acts are performed American songbird (Melospiza); Mng’>tlinish, 
that are not remembered aAerwards; somnam'* the mavis or thiortle.—make a song (ti^ dance) 
somaambulis'tic: som'nial, per- about, to make overmuch of: to make an un- 
taining to dreams; eonmic'ulous, drowsy; som- necessary fuss about; Song of Songs, or of 
nif'erous(L./erre, to bring), somoif'icCL.j^ce're, Solomon, Canticles, a book of the U.T. long 
to make), ^eep-briiu(ing.— ns. somniroquence, attributed to Solomon. [O.E. sang — singan, to 
somnil'oquism, somnil'oquy (L. loqui, to talk), sing; Goth, saggws, O.N. s6ngr,] 
talking in siMp.— v.L somnll'oquise, -ise.— ns. son^ {Spens.) pa.t. of si^. 
aomnil'oquist; somniv'olent (L. velk, to wish), sonic, san'ik, ae(i. pertaining to or using sound- 
one who wishes to sleep; som'nolence, -ency, waves: travelling at about the speed of sound, 
sleepiness.— atfi. som'nolent.— aiiv. som'noicntiy. — n. (in pi., treated as sing.) the study of the 
—odi. somnolesc'ent, half-asleep. [L. somnus, technological application of sounds, esp. super- 
sleep, somnium, a dream.] sonic waves.—sonic bang, boom {aero.), shock- 

son, sun, n. a male child or offspring: formerly waves projected outward and backward from 
extended to a sotnin-law: a descendant, or one the leading and trailing edges of an aircraft 
so regarded or treated: a disciple: a native or travelling at supersonic speed, and heard as a 
inhabitant: the produce of anything.—ad/, son'- loud double report; sonic barrier, sound barrier; 
less.— ns, sonn'y, a little son: a familiar mode sonic mine, an acoustic mine. [L. sonus, sound.] 
of address to a boy: son'ship, state or character sonne, an old spelling of son, sun. 
of a son.—son'-in-Iaw, a daughter’s husband: sonnet, son'it, n. formerly, a short (esp. lyrical) 
formerly, a stepson:— pi. sons'-in-law.—son of poem: now, always one of fourteen lines of ten 
num, a man: applied to Jesus Christ or the or eleven syllables, rhymed according to one or 
Messiah; son of the manse, a minister’s son; other of certain definite schemes, forming an 
The Son, the second person in the Trinity. [O.E. octave and a sestet, properly expressing two 
sum; Du. soon, Gcr. sohn.] successive phases of one thought.—v.f. to write 

aonant, so'nsnt, adj. voiced.— n. a voiced sound.— sonnets.—v.i. to celebrate in sonnets.— adi. 
ns. Bo'nance {Shak. son'uancc, prob. a misprint), sonn'etary.— n. sonneteer', a sonnet-writer: a 
a sounding; so'nancy, sonant character. [L. poetaster (o6s.).—vs./, sonneteer', sonn'etise,-ize, 
sonans, -antis, pr.p. of sonare, to sound.] to compose sonnets.—vr.r. to celebrate in sonnets. 

Sonar, sd'nsr, n. the American equivalent of —it. and adJ. sonneteer'ing.— ns. sonn'eting; 
Asdic: (without a^.) natural equipment that sonn'etist, a sonneteer; sonn'etry.—sonn'et- 
provides echo location in bats and some marine se'quence, a connected series of sonnets.— 
aninuls.—sonar buoy (same as sonobuoy). Petrarch(i)an sonnet, one rhymed abbaabba ede- 
[sound navigation and ranging.] ded; Miltonic, abbaabba cdec^; Shakespearian, 

sonata, s6-, ss-, so-nd’td, n. orig., an instrumental abaheded efefgg. [It. sonetto, dim. of suono — 
composition: a composition usually of three or L. sonus, a sound.] 

more movements designed chiefly for a solo sono-, in composition, sonic— n, sonobuoy {son'S- 
instrument.— n. sonatina {son-o-td’m), a short bol, U.S. also -boo-i), equipment dropped to 
sonata.—sonata form, the form usual in the first float on the sea and pick up underwater noise, 
movement of a sonata or symphony. [It., fern. e.g. from a submarine, and to transmit bearings 
pa.p. of sonare —L. sonare, to sound.] of the source to aircrah. 

Bondive, s3-ddsh, n. a trial bore or excavation, sonofabitch, son of a bitch, opprobrious term of 
[Fr.] address or of description, or vulgar exclamation, 

sonde, sond, it. any device for obtaining informa- sonorous, so-, ss-nS'ras, so’ns-ras, adj. sounding: 
tion about atmospheric and weather conditions full-sounding: sounding or ringing when struck, 
at hi^ altitudes. [Fr.] —n. sonority {sS-, sa-nor'i-ti), sonorousness.— 

Bondefi, son’de-U, it. the Indian musk-shrew, adv. sono'rously.— n, sono'rousness, sonorous 
[Kanarese sundili.] quality or character—sonorous figures, patterns 

sone, sdn, it. a unit of loudness related to the made in sand by vibrating a metal plate on which 
hearing of an individual listener. [L. sonus, it is spread. [L. sondrus — sonor, -oris, a sound 
sound.] — sonare, to sound.] 

soneri, son', son'a-re, n. cloth of gold. [Hind, sonse, sonce, sons, {Scot.) rt. good luck: abund- 
sond, gold.] ance.—ad/, sons'y, sons'ie (5co/.), luck-bringing: 

BOB et lumiire, son d/tiin'yer, a dramatic spectacle comely: comfortable-looking: good-natured: 
presented after dark, involving lighting effects plump, buxom. [Gael, sonas, good fortune.] 
on natural features of the country or on a sontag, son'tag, zon'tahh, n. a woman’s knitted 
chosen building and an appropriate theme illus- cape, tied down round the waist. [From the 
ti;ated by spoken words and by music. [Fr.] famous German singer Henriette Sontag (1806- 
■OBg, song, n. that which is sung: a short poem 18S4).] 
or ballad suitable for singing or set to music: sonties, son'tiz, {Shak., in an oath) n.p/. prob. for 
the melody to whitdi it is sung: an instrumental sanctities, 
composition of like form and character: sing- Book. Same as souk, 
ing: the mdodious outburst of a bird: any soole. See sole (4). 
characteristic sound: a poem, or poetry in soom, sdSiii, a Scots form of swim, 
general: a theme of song: habitual utterance, soon, sddn, adv. immediately or in a short time: 
manner, or attitude towards anything: a fuss: without delay: early: readily: willingly.—ad/, 
a mere trifle.—ad/, stmg'ful, abounding in song: early {rare): speedy {Shak.).—aoon at {Shak.), 
melodious: sohglike: like sinmng: ready to about. [O.E. sdna.] 

break into song.—adv. song'fulbr.—it. song'ful- soop, sddp, {Scot.) v.t. to sweep.—n. soop'ing 
ness.—od/s. soaglesa, without song or power of {Scot.).—adv. soop'stake {Shak.), with a sweep 
song; eCag'-Iike.—it. song'ster, a singer:—/em. of the stakes (another reading swotv'-st^te- 
efing'stiees.—song'bird, a bird that sings: any like). [O.N. sdpa; cf. sweep, swoop.] 

<fM of the Oscines; song'book, a service-book soot, sdbt, n. a black dn>osit from imperfect 
a book of songs; song'eraft, the art of combustion of carbonaceous matter: a smut.— 
snaking songs; song'-eycle, a sequence of songs v.r. to cover, smear, dir^, clog, or treat with 
cpnaected hi subject; song form, the form of soot.— n. soot'erldn, a fabulous afterbirth in- 
fSte, flr; mi, h&r (her); ndne; mSte, fltr; mUte; mOdn, fibt; dhen (then) 



duced by Dutdi wmnen aitting huddled over 
theirstoves: aDutdiman: aNegro; achimney- 
■weep: anything sunplementary, fruitless, or 
abortive— adv. ■oot'lly.— n. eoot'iaess.— a^s. 
■oot1eis$ soot'y* of, foul with, or like, soot.— 
■oot'flake, a smut of soot. (O.E. sdl; Dan. 
sod.\ 

soot, soote, sdSf, adl. and n. (o6s.) sweet.—adv. 
(S/wiu.) sweetly. (See sweet.] 

■ooterkin. See soot (1). 

sooth, sddth, n. truth, reality: blandishment 
(Shak.): augury, foretokening (obs.i Spmi. 
soodie).— adl. true: truthfUl: smooth, soft 
(Keats). — adv. in truth: indeed.— adj. sootb'ful, 
truthful: faithftil.— advs. soothHv, sooth'iich 
(Spens.), truly, indeed.— adJ. sooth'fast. truthful, 
honest, faithful.'— adv. soi^'fastlsr.— n. sootb'- 
fastness.— v.i. sooth'say, to foretell, to divine.— 
n. prediction: (Saens. soothsav') omen.—soodi'- 
sayer (Spens. -sfi'). one who foretells, a diviner 
or orognosticator; a truth-teller fobs.); sooth'- 
saying. (O.E. sdth, truth, true; O.N. sannr.] 

soothe, sdSdh, v.t. to prove or declare true (obs.): 
to confirm, support, back up (obs,): to blandish, 
cajole, flatter: to rIoss over (obs.): to calm, 
comfort, compose, tranquillise: to annease: to 
allay, soften.— v.i. to have a tranquillisina effect. 
— n. Booth'er.—v.f. (Ir.) to flatter, blandish.— n. 
and adi. sooth'ing.— adv. sooth'ingly. lO.E. 
(ge)sothlan. to confirm as true— sSth. true.] 

s^, sop. n. bread or other food dipped or soaked 
in liquid: a puddle: a soaking: a propitiatory 
gift or concession (from the drugged sop the 
Sibyl gave to Cerberus to eain passage for 
Aeneas to Hades, Aen. vi. 420).— v.t. to steep 
in liquor: to take up by absorption (with up): 
to soak.—v.i. to soak in, percolate; to be 
soaked:— pr.o. sopp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. sopped. 
— adv. aopp'ily.—n. soPp'iness.— n., adj., and 
adv. sopp'ing.— adl. sopp'y, drenched: thoroughly 
wet: slonpily sentimental.—«ops'-in-wine'> the 
clove pink (obs.): a variety of apple.. (O.E. 
sopp (n.), soppian (vb.); prob. conn, with sOpan, 
to sup.1 

soph, sof, n. an abbreviation of sophister and of 
sophomore. 

sopherim, sS'f»-rlm, n.pl. the scribes, the ex¬ 
pounders of the Jewish oral law.— adj. sopheric 
(-/er'lk). (Heb. soferim.] 

Sophi. Same as Sonhv. 

Sophia, sof’l~9, n. wisdom: divine wisdom (often 
personified Sophia, Hagia Sophia, Saint Sophia). 
— adjs. soph'ic. -al.— adv. soph'ically.— ns. 

Boph'ism. a soecious fallacy: soph'ist. one of a 
class of public teachers of rhetoric, philosophy, 
etc., in ancient Greece: a captious or inten¬ 
tionally fallacious reasoner; soph'ister, a sophist 
(Shak.): a student in his second or third year 
(Cambridge: hist.), in his third or fourth 
(Dublin). — a^. sophis'tic, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a sophist or sophistry; fallaciously 
subtle.— n. (also in pi.) the art of sophhtrv.— 
adl. sophist'ical.— adv. sophis'tically.— v.t. sophis'- 
ticBte. to adulterate: to falsify: to make soph- 
istic(ai); to give fashionable air of worldly 
wisdom to: to make (e.g., machine) highly 
complex and efficient.— v.i. to practise sophistry. 
— adls. aophis'ticBte, sophis'ticBted, adulterated; 
falsified: worldly-wise and disillusioned: very 
refined and subtle: with Qualities produced by 
special knowledge and skill: with the most up- 
to-date devices. — ns. aophis'ticftte, a sophisti¬ 
cated person; soiriiistic&'tion: aophis'ticitor; 
moh'ithy. spraious but fallacious reasoning. 
(Gr. sophiS, wisdom, sojdilsma, skill.) 
Sophoclean, sof-d-kii’an, adj. pertaining to Sopho¬ 
cles, Athenian tragic poet (c. 496 -c. 406 b-c.). 

' aophomoiB, sofa-nar, -mdr, (now U.S.) n. a 
second-year Btudent.—-Abo ail.—adls. aeplio- 
moric (-mor'), -al, of a sophomore: bombastic. 

Neutral voweb in unscoented qrUsbles: ci'a-man 


[nrob. firom sophtan (obs. form of sofMsm) and 
-or, as if from sophos. wise, mdros, fooliih.i 
Sophy, sB'fi, (obs.) n. the shah of Eersla. (From 
the (Ta/JorSafawidynasty(lS02-173QdesGaKled 
ftom Cafi-ud-dln.) 

sopite, s5-ptt’, v.t. to dull, hill, put to sleep: to 
put an end to. (L. sSpItus, iHt.p. of sSpIre, to 
put to sleep, calm, settte.] 
sopor. sS’pSr, (path.) n, unnaturally deep sleep. 
— atjf. soporiferom (so^, sdp-ar-(f'ar-as), induc¬ 
ing sleep.— adv. .eopoi^'eroualy.—n. eoperif'er* 
ousness.—ad/* aoporif'k, inducing sleep.— a. a 
sleep-bringing agent.— adfs. sop'oiOse, sop'onMS, 
sleepy. (L. sopor, Sris, deep sleep—/erre, to 
bring, faclre, to make.) 
sopped, sopping, soppy. See sop. 
sopra, sS'prd, (mus.) adv. above. (It.,—^L. sgprd, 
above.] 

soprano, s6-, sa-pr&’nd, n. the highest variety of 
voice, treble: a singer with such a voice: a 
part for such a voice:—p/. sopra'nos, sopra'iii 
(ne). — adj. of, or possessing, a treble voice or a 
part for it; in a group of instruments of the 
same type but of different sizes, that with the 
range close to the range of a soprano voice.— 
adl. Bopranino (sS-pra-ni'nS). (of an instrument) 
higher than the corresponding soprano.—Also 
n. — n. sopra'nist, a soprano singer. (It., from 
sopra —L. supra or super, above.] 

sora. sd'ra, sd', n. a N. American short-billed 
rail.—Also so'ree. (Indian name.] 

sorage. See sore (2). 
sora). See sorus. 

sorb, sorb, n. the service-tree, the wild service- 
tree. or (sometimes) the rowan-tree; its fhiit. 
—Borb'-app'le; sorbic acid, an acid obtained 
from the rowan-berry, used in food preserva¬ 
tion. [L. sorbus (the tree), sorbum (the ftuit).] 

Sorb. sorb. n. a Wend.— ns. and adis. Sor'bian, 
Sor'bish, Wendbh. (per. Sorbe: cf. Serb.) 
sorb, sbrb. v.t. to absorb or adsorb.— adj. sorbe- 
facient (-i-fS‘shant), promoting absorption.— 
Also. n.— n. and aal. sor'bent. (L. sorb/re. to 
suck in, faciens, -entis, pr.p. offacire, to make.] 
sorbet, sdr’bat, n, sherbet: water-ice. (Fr.,—^It. 
sorhetto', cf. sherbet.] 

Sorbonne, sSr-bon', n. a theological college of the 
mediaeval university of Paris, founded in 1253 
bv Robert of Sarhon, Iona dominant in matters 
of doctrine, suppressed 1792, revived 1808, seat 
of the faculties of science and letters (arts).— 
a^. Sorbon'ical, Sorbonn'ical.— n. Sor'bonist, 
Sor'bonnist, a doctor or student of the Sorbonne. 
sorcery, sor'sa-ri, n. divination by the assistance 
of evil spirits: enchantment: magic: witch¬ 
craft.— n. sor'cerer:— fem. aor'ceren.—od/. sor'- 
cerouB. (O.Fr. sorcerie —L. sors, sortis, lot] 
Bord, sBrd, sSrd, (Milt.) n. a form of sward, 
sord, sBrd, sSrd, n. a flock of mallard. [O.Fr. 
sordre —L. surgire, to rise.] 

(ttordamentif. See sordo. 

sordes, sdr'dez, n. sing, or pi. filth: refuse: a foul 
accumulation: a crust on the teeth in fevers.— 
adj. sor'did, dirty: squalid; mean: meanly 
avaricious; mercenary: of low or unworthy 
ideals: dirt-coloured.— adv, sor'didly.— ns. sor'- 
didness; sor'dor, dirt: sordidness. [L. sordfs 
(pi.: sing, defective), dirt, sordidus, dirty.] 
sordid, etc. See sordes. 
sordino, etc. See sordo. 

sordo, sBr'dS, adJ. muted, damped:—/em. sor'da. 
— adv. sordamente (-dS-men'tS), gently, softly. 
— n. sordino (-di'nS), a mute or damper to 
soften or deaden the sound of an instrument: 
— pi. sordini (-nS). —Also sordine (-din'; Ft*. 
souriUne). —con sordino, with mute: senza 
sordino, without mute. (It.,—L. surdus, deaf, 
noiseless.] 

■ore, sSr, sBr, n. a painful or trader faijured or 
diseased spot: an ulcer or boil: grief: an 

i; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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wpimded: tender: readily 
sensitive to pain: irritable: touchy: painful: 
aflUcted: vexed: irritated: causing pain: pain- 
ftil to contemplate: grievous: achmg (Scot.): 
bringing sorrow or regret: aggrieved (coll). — 
adv, painfully: grievously: severely: dist.e8s> 
ingly: in distress: hard: eagerly: very much.— 
r,t, to make sore; to wound.— adv, sore'ly.— 
n. Bore'ness.—sorelicad (U.S.), one discontented 
with his reward for political services.—sore'* 
head'ed.—sore point, a subject provoking bitter 
argument.—a sore thumb, something obtrusive, 
too painful or too awkward to be ignored. 
(O.E. sSr; Cer. sehr, very, O.N. sSrr, sore.] 
■ore, soar, soare, sdr, sdr, adl- (obs.) sorrel, 
reddish'brown: of hawks, etc., in reddish- 
brown plumaM of the first year.—n. a hawk of 
the first year (obs.)-. buck of fourth year (Shak.). 
—n. sor'age, the first year of a hawk: a sore- 
hawk.—sore'-, soar'-ea'gle (Milt.), -fal'con, 
-hawk'. [A.Fr. and O.Fr. sor (Fr. sour, saure), 
sorrel, reddish; cf. sorrel (2).] 

■oredium, sd-ri'di-»m, sS-, n. a small vegetative 
reproductive body in lichens, consisting of a 
few algal cells enclosed in fungal hyphae:— p!. 
■orS'dia.— a^s. sore'dial, sorS'diate. [Gr. sSros, 
a heap.] 

■orehon, sdr'hon, s6r', n. an ancient Irish exaction 
of free accommodation by a lord from a free¬ 
holder or tenant. (See som.] 
aorel. See sorrel (2). 

Sorex, sd'reks, s6', n. the common shrew genus, 
giving name to the family Soricidae (sd-ris'i-de, 
sd-). — adis. soric'ident (L. dens, dentis, tooth), 
having teeth like the shrew; soricine (sor’ism, 
-s/n), of the shrew; shrewlike; sor'icoid (-koid), 
shrewlike. [L. sdrex, -ids, shrew; cf. Gr. 
h^rax.) 

Sorghum, sSr’gsm, n. a tropical Old. World 
genus of grasses near akin to sugar-cane, in¬ 
cluding durra and Kaffir corn: (without cap.) 
molasses made from its juice (U.S.). — n. sor'go. 
sor'gho, a variety of durra from which sugar is 
prepared (sweet sorghum, or Chinese sugar¬ 
cane). [It. sorgo, prob. from an East Ind. word.] 
Soricidae, etc. See Sorex. 
e’orienter, so-ri-S-tS, (Fr.) to take one’s bearings, 
sorites, sS~ri'tiz, so-, n. a string of propositions in 
which the predicate of one is the subject of the 
next (or the same in reverse order); a sophisti¬ 
cal puxzle on the model of ‘How many grains 
make a heap?’ [Gr. soreites — soros, a heap.] 
■om, sdrn, (Scot.) v.i. to obtrude oneself as an 
uninvited guest.—ns. sor'ner; som'ing. [Obs. 
Ir. sorthan, free quarters.] 

■oroban, sor'a-ban, n. a Japanese abacus. (From 
Jap.—Chin, words meaning ‘calculating board’.] 
soroche, so-rd'cha, n. mountain sickness. (Sp.— 
Quechua surucht, antimony (present in the 
Andes and formerly believed to cause the sick¬ 
ness).] 

Soroptimist, sor-opt’i-mist, adi- of international 
organisation of women’s clubs.—n. a member of 
one of these clubs. (L. soror, sister, and opti¬ 
mist.] 

Bororal, sor-d’rol, -d', sororial, -rl-»l, ad/s. sisterly; 
of, of the nature of, a sister.— n. soro'rate (or 
sor’sr-St), a custom that allows or requires 
marriage with a wife’s sister.— adv. soro'rially. 
— n. sororicide (-or'lsidi L. caedire, to kill), 
killing or killer of a sister.— v.i. sororise, -ize 
(sor'ar-lz), to associate in a sisterly way.— n. 
sorority (sor-or'i-ti), a sisterhood: a women’s 
academic society (C/.5.). [L. soror, sister.) 
■orosis, so-, so-, SS-, s5-r6'sis, n. a fleshy fruit 
formed from a crowd of flowers, as the pine¬ 
apple: a women’s club (U.S.). (Cr. sdros, a 

■omil sor'l, n. any of the acid-tasting species of 
the dodt genus, Rumex ■ (common sorrel, R. 


acetosa’, sheep’s sorrel, R. acetosdlat nrsach 
or Roman sorrel, R. scutatus) or the kindred 
Oxyria dlgyna (mountain sonel): applied also 
to other plants as roselle and wood-sorrd.— 
salts of sorrel, a very poisonous combination 
of potassium acid oxalate and oxalic acid. 
(O.Fr. sorele, surele (Fr. surelle) — sur, sour— 
O.H.G. sdr (Get. sauer), sour.] 

sorrel, sor'l, adi. reddish-brown or light dlwstnut. 
— n. a reddish-brown colour: a sorrel horse: 
(also sorel, sorell, sdr'el, sdr'; Shak.) a third- 
year buck. (O.Fr. sorel—sor (Ft. saur, soare), 
sorrel: poss. L.G.; cf. ■ore(2).] 

sorrow, sor'd, R. pain of mind: grief: affliction: 
lamentation: one sorrowed for: devil (in im¬ 
precations, as an emphatic negative, and applied 
as a term of abuse; Irish sorra).— v.t. and v.i. 
to grieve.— adi. sorr'owed (Shak.), accompanied 
with sorrow.—n. sorr'ower.— adi- sorr'owful, 
full of sorrow: causing, showing, or expressing 
sorrow; sad; dejected.— adv. sorr'owfully.— n. 
sorr'owfulness.—n. and adi- sorr'owing.— adl< 
sorr'owless, free from sorrow. (O.E. sorg, sorh; 
Get. sorge, O.N. sorg.] 

sorry, sor’i, adl. regretful: often merely for¬ 
mally apologetic: distressing; poor, miserable, 
wretchedly bad. contemptible, worthless:— 
compar. sorr'ier; superl, sorr'iest.— Interi. of 
slight apology.— adv. sorr'ily.—n. sorr’iness.— 
adi- sorr'yish, (O.E. s&rig, wounded—sdr, pain; 
Du. zeerig', influenced in meaning by sorrow, 
but not connected in origin.] 

sort, sort, n. a lot (in sortilege) (Shak.)-. a com¬ 
pany, group, collection, parcel (obs.): a class, 
kind, or species: quality or rank: one, a speci¬ 
men or instance, of a kind (often ungramma¬ 
tically in the singular with these or those, to 
denote examples of this or that kind): some¬ 
thing of the nature but not quite worAy of the 
name: a letter, stop, or other character in a 
fount of type: manner.— v.t. to allot, assign 
(Shak.): to dispose (Shak.): to befit (rare): to 
separate into lots or classes: to group, classify: 
to pick out: to select: to provide (Scot.): to 
procure (Scot.): to set in accord: to adjust, 
put to rights, attend to (Scot.): to geld: to 
deal effectively with (esp.ina vague threat) (coll.). 
— v.i. to come about, turn out (obs.): to fit, 
accord: to agree (.Scof.): to consort (dial.). — 
adj. Bort'able, capable of being sorted: assorted: 
suitable, befitting (rare).— ns. sort'ance (Shak.), 
suitableness, agreement; sortg'tion, sorting out; 
Bort'er, one who separates and arranges, as 
letters.— n.pt. sort'es (-ez; L. -Ss), divination by 
chance opening of the Bible, Homer, Virgil, 
etc.— ns. sort'ilege (-:-/(/; L. sortilegus, a di¬ 
viner), divination: sortil'eger; sortU'egy.—n. 
and adi- sort'ing.— ns. sorti'tion, the casting of 
lots; sort'ment, a sorting out; an assortment. 
—a good sort, a decent fellow; in a sort, in a 
manner: in some sort, in a way: as it were; 
in sort, in a body (Shak.): inasmuch (Spens.): 
of a sort, of sorte, inferior; out of sorts, out of 
order, sliiditly unwell: with some sorts of type 
in the fount exhausted (print.); sort of (coll., 
used adverbially and parenthetically), as it were: 
rather; that’s yoor sort, that’s right: well done: 
go on. [L. sors, sortis, a lot, sortiri, to draw 
lots; partly through O.Fr.] 

s ortie, sdr'te, n. a sally of besieged to attack 
Tnr’'besiegers; a raiding excuraon.— v.l. to 
sally. (Fr.,— sortir, to go out, to issue; origin 
doubtful.] 

sortilege, etc. See sort. 

Boms, so'rss, s6', n. a cluster of STOrangia or 
soredia:— pi. sS'ri.— a^. so'rol. [Gr. soros, a 
heap.] 

SO9, es-S-es\ n, an appeal for help or rescue, 
—y.f. to mtdee such an appeal. [Arbitrary, code 
signal.] 
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■ 0-10 (or to bo), sd’sB, tuff, neither very good nor 
very bad: tolerable: indifferent.—Also adv. 
[ao.] 

aoBB, SOS, n. a mess: a dish of sloppy food: a 
puddle: a-heavy fall: a plump.—v.t. to dirty: 
to slobber up: to throw caretmsiy about.— v.i. 
to plump down: to splash about.— adv, plump. 
—ft. Boss'ing. [Imit.l 

Bostenuto, sos-te~n65‘t5, -nW, (mus.'fadf. sustained. 
— adv. with full time allow^ for each note, lit.] 

sot, sot, n. a fool (abs.Y. one stupefied by drink¬ 
ing: a habitual drunkard.— v.i. to play the sot. 
— adf. sott'ed, besotted.— n. sott'ing.— adf. sott'- 
ish, like a sot: foolish: stupid with drink.— 
adv. BOtt'ishly.— n. sott'ishness. [O.Fr. sot.) 

Sotadic, s6-tad'ik, Sotadean, s$- or so~u-de’an, 
adfs. pertaining to SStadis, a lascivious and 
scurrilous Greek poet (fl. 276 B.c.), or his 
writings, or in his metre: coarse and scurrilous: 
palindromic.— n, a satire in his manner: a 
catalectic tetrameter of ionics a mafore (see 
Ionic). 

soterial, sd-te'rl-ah adf. pertainina to salvation. 
— adj. sdteriolog'ical.— n. sdteriol'ogy. the doc¬ 
trine of salvation. [Or. sotfrla, salvation— 
sdter, a saviour.] 

Snthic, so’thik, adf. of or pertaining to Sirius.— 
Sothic cycle, or period, a period of 1460 years, 
after which the beginnine of the Egyptian year 
of 36S davs again coincides with the beginning 
of the Sothic year, which was reckoned from the 
heliacal rising of Sirius. [Egyptian name of 
Sirius, given in Gr. as Sothis.] 
sotho. See Basuto. 

sottisier, so-tiz~va, n. a collection of jokes, etc. 
[Fr.— sottise, folly.] 

sotto voce, sot'tS vo’che, adv. in an undertone. 
a.side^ [It., below the voice.] 

sou, soo, n. a French five-centime piece. [Fr.,— 
L. solidus-, cf. sold, soldier, soldo.] 

souari, saouari. sow-S'ri, n. a tree (Caryocar) of 
Guiana yielding a durable timber and edible 
butternuts.—s{aWa'ri-nut. [Fr. saouari, from 
Galibi.] 

soubise, sdd-bez\ n. an ISth-cent. cravat: an 
onion sauce (soubise sauce). [Fr.. after the 
French Marshal Prince dc Soubise (1715-87).] 
soubrette, Sfio-hret’, n. a pert, coquettish, intrigu¬ 
ing maid-servant in comedy: a singer of light 
songs of similar character: a maid-servant, 
lady's maid. [Fr.,—Prov. soubre/o (fern.), coy.] 
soubriquet. Sec sobriquet, 
souce. souct, old spellings (Spens., Shak.) of 
souse, soused. 

souebong, soo-shong', -chong'. n. a fine sort of 
black tea. [Chin, siao, small, chung, sort.] 
Soudan(e8e). See Sudan. 

souffle, soo’fl, n. a murmuring in auscultation. 
[Fr.l 

souflld, soo'da, n. a light dish, properly one with 
white of egg whisked into a froth.— adl. pre¬ 
pared thus. [Fr., pa.p. of souffler —^L. suffldre, 
to blow.] 

sough, sow, suf, or (Scot.) sobhh, v.i. to sigh, as 
the wind.— v.t, to whine out: to sigh out: to 
hum.—ft. a sighing of the wind: a deep sigh: 
a vague rumour; a whining tone of voice.— 
keep a calm soufdi, to keep quiet. [O.E. swdgan, 
to rustle.] 

sough, sg/*. It. a drain, sewer, mine-adit.—sough'- 
ing-tile. a drain-tile. [Cf. Flem. dial, zoeg, a 
small ditch.] 

sought, sdt, pa.t, and pa.p. of seek, 
souk, sdok. It. among Eastern Muslim people, a 
market-place. [Ar. sPg.l 
Boal. sdl, n. life (obj.): that which thinks, feels, 
desires, etc.: the ego: g sohit, embodied or 
disembodied: innermost being or nature; that 
which one identifies with oneself: moral and 
emotional nature, power, or sensibility: noble- 
Neutra) vowels in unaccented syllables: et’a-nunt 


ness of spirit or its sincere expression: a com¬ 
plete onbodiment or exemplification: an ele¬ 
ment: essence: the essential part: an indwell¬ 
ing or animating principle: the moving spirit, 
inspirer, leader: a person: the lungs of a goose, 
etc,: a violin sound-post.— interj. by my soul.-— 
adfs. Bonled, having a soul, esp., in compounds, 
of this or that kind; sonrfiA; having or ex¬ 
pressive of deep or elevated fbeling. sincere or 
affected.— adv. soul'fully.—n. souriulness.—adf. 
soul'less, without a soul: lacking animation or 
nobleness of mind: mean, without spirit.—adv. 
soul'iessly, in a soulless manner.— n. soul'- 
lessness.—Bonl-bell, a passing bell.— adf. soal'- 
confirmbig (Shak.), ratifying the devoting of the 
soul.—soul'-ciir'er (Shak.\ a parson.— adfs. 
soul'-fear'ing (Shak.), terrifying the soul; sour- 
killing (Shak.). —soul'-search'ing, a critical 
examination of one’s actions, motives, etc.— 
Also adf. —soul'-shot, -scot, -scat, a payment to 
the church on behalf of a dead person, a Dineral 
payment.— adf. soul'-sivk, morally diseased.— 
sottl'-sleeper, a psychopannychist.—adf- soul'- 
stirring. [O.E. sawol', Ger. seele.\ 

Bonldan, an old form of soldan. 

souldier, an old spelling of soldier. 

soum, sowm, sdbm, (Scot.) n. the proportion of 
sheep or cattle suitable for any (pasture: pasture 
for one cow or its equivalent in sheep, etc.— 
v.t. and v.i. to determine in terms of soums.— 
n. Boum'ing.—soumine and rooming, the deter¬ 
mination of the number of soums appropriate 
to a common pasture, and their apportionment 
(according to ability to fodder through winter) 
to the various roums or holdings. [A form of 
sum.] 

Bwnd, sownd, ad), safe: whole; uninjured, un¬ 
impaired: in good condition; healthy: whole¬ 
some: deep fas sleep): solid: thorough fas a 
beating): well-founded: well-grounded: trust¬ 
worthy: oftheright way of thinking: orthodox. 
— adv. soundly, completely fast, as in sleep.— 
adv. Bound'lv. —n. sound'ness. [O.E. gesundl 
Ger. gesuad.) 

sound, sownd, n. a strait: a fish’s swimming 
bladder. [O.E. sid^H swimming.] 

sound, sownd, n. Slhsation of hearing; trans¬ 
mitted disturbance perceived or perceptible by 
the eari*. esp. a tone produced by regular vibra¬ 
tions (opp. to noise)-, mere noise, without mean¬ 
ing or sense or distinguished from sense: report, 
rumour: hearing-distance.— v.i. to give out a 
sound: to resound: to be^ audible: to be 
sounded: to be famed: to give an impression 
on hearing: to tend (o6.«.): to call, as by trum¬ 
pet.—v.t. to cause to make a sound: to produce, 
utter, make, the sound of: to utter audibly; 
to pronounce: to announce, publish, proclaim, 
celebrate, signal, direct, by sound: to mean 
(obs.): to examine by percussion and listening. 
— ns. sonnd'gr; sound'ing, emission of sound: 
a signal by trumpet, bell or the like, as for the 
rise of the curtain: examination by percussion. 
—ffd/. making a sound: sonorous: resounding: 
having a magnificent sound.— adv. Bound'iDgl.v. 
— ad/, sound'less.— adv. sound iessly.—sound'- 
bar, a bass-bar; sound barrier (aero.), difficulty 
met about the speed of sound when power re¬ 
quired to increase speed rises steeply; sound'- 
board, a thin resonating plate of wood or metal 
in a musical instrument: in an organ, the ap¬ 
paratus that conveys the air from the wind- 
chest to the appropriate pipes: a sounding- 
board; sound'-boarding, boards between joists 
carrying pugging to make a floor soundproof; 
sound'-body, a resonance-box; sound'-box, a 
resonance-box: part of a gramophone support¬ 
ing the diaphragm;,sound broadcasting, broad¬ 
casting by radio as opposed to televirion; 
sound effects, sounds other than dialogue or 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 



musk used in films, radio and television; 
so«iid'*fllm, a cinematograph film with sychron- 
ised sound-track; sound'-hole. an /-shaped hole 
in the belk of a violin, etc; sound'ing-board, a 
structure for carrying a speaker’s voice towards 
the audience: a sound-board; sound mixer, the 
person who controls the tone and volume of 
sound to be recorded for a motion picture; 
sound'-post, a short post connecting the belly 
and back of a violin, etc., under the bridge.— 
adj. sound'proof, impenetrable by sound.—v.r. 
to render soundproof.—sound'proofing; sound'- 
sfaadow, a region of silence behind a barrier to 
sound; sound'-shift, a series of regular changes 
in stop-consonants differentiating Germanic 
from othn Indo-Germanic languages, or (second 
shift) High German from other Germanic; 
sound spectrogram, a record produced by a 
sound spectrograph, an electronic instrument 
which makes a graphic representation of quali¬ 
ties of a sound, as frequency, intensity, etc.; 
sound spectrography; sound'-track, on a cinema¬ 
tograph film, the magnetic tape on which 
sounds are recorded; sound'-wave, a longi¬ 
tudinal disturbance propagated through air or 
other medium.—sound off (about, on), to speak 
loudly and freely, esp. in complaint; to boast. 
[M.E. soun —A.Fr.—L. sonus; for d cf. pound 

sound, sownd, v.r. to measure the depth of; to 
probe; to try to discover the inclinations, 
thoughts, etc., of.—v.i. to take soundings: to 
dive deep, as a whale—ii. a probe for examining 
the bladder, etc .—ns. sound'eE, one who sounds: 
apparatus for taking soundings; sound'ing, the 
action of that which or one who sounds: an 
asMrtained depth: (in pi.) waters in which an 
ordinary sounding-line will reach the bottom. 
—sound'ing-lead. the weight at the end of a 
sounding-line; sound'ing-line, a line with a 
plummet at the end for soundings; sounding 
rocket, a rwket devised to gather high-altitude 
meteorological data and to radio it back to 
earth; sound'ing-rod, a rod for measuring water 
in a ship’s hold. [O.E. (in compounds), 
cf. sound (2); or perh. O.f,J sender, to sound, 
which may be from Gmc.) 
sound, sownd, (obs.) n. and v./. Same as swound. 
See swoon. 

sounder, sown'dor, n. a herd of swine: a young 
boar. [O.Fr. sundre, of Gmc. origin; cf. O.E. 
suHor.] 

nutritious liquid obtained by 
boiling meat or vegetables in stock: a photo- 
^aphic developer (slang)-, stolen plate melted 
down (r/(Mg): various slang senses, as nitro- 
glycenne, dope for a horse.— ns. soup'er, in 
Ireland, one who dispenses soup as a meaifs of 
proselytising: one really or supposedly so con¬ 
verted.— adj. soup'y.— adi- soup'ed-up (slang), of 
e.g. an engine, having had the power increased, 
-—soup -kitchen, a place for supplying soup to 
the poor; soup'-mai'gre (or mea'gre), a thin 
nsh or vegetable soup, originally for fast-days: 
*®“**.'^ . * ® ‘***1’ plate; soup'spoon; 

soup -ticket, a tkket entitling one to soup at a 
wup'-tureen.—in the soup, in 
difiiculties or trouble; soup up (slang), to increase 
the power of; the ticket for soup (slang), the 
ticket (q.v.). JO.Fr. soape; cf. sop.) 

Boupcon, s^p-sS, n. a hardly perceptible quantity. 
(Fr.. suspicion.] 

odj. a form of suiqile (dial.): of 
Sint, lightly scoured: clever (Scot.). — v.t. to make 
supple or souple. 
aou^, sddp'l, n. i 
cudgel (Scott). 
aour, rawr, «((. having an acid taste or smell: 
turned, rancid, or fermented: rank: of beasts, 
heavy, strong: cold and wet: embittered,crabbed, 


a Scots form of swipple: 


or peevidi: disagreeable: inharmonious (St., 
fig.) : bad, unsuccMsfol: containing sul{diw com¬ 
pounds.—v.r. to make sour: to treat with dilute 
acid.— V.I. to become sour—n. an acid drink, at a 
gin or whisky cocktail that contains lemon or lime- 
juice.—n. sour'ing, turning or becoming sour: 
vinegar: the crab-apple: treatment with dilute 
acid in bleaching.— adj. sour'ish.— advs. sonr'- 
ishiy; sour'ly.— n. sour'ness.— adj. soar'-coM 
(Shak.). —sour'-crout (see sauericrant); sour'- 
dough, leaven: a piece of dough reserved to 
leaven a new batch: in Canada and Alaska, an 
old-timer.— adj. sour'-eyed, morose-lookini;.— 
sonr'-gourd, the cream-of-tartar tree: a tropical 
grass akin to millet: sorrel; sour'puss (slang), 
a sour-tempered person; sour'-sop, a tropical 
American fruit: the tree (of the custard-apple 
genus) that bears it. [O.E. sdr; Ger. sauer, 
O.N. sOrr.] 

source, sors, sdrs, n. a spring: the head of a 
stream; origin: rise: (Sperns. sourse) perh. 
surging; originating^ cause: that from which 
anything rises or originates: a book or docu¬ 
ment serving as authority for history, or fur¬ 
nishing matter or inspiration for an author.— 
source'-book, a book of original documents for 
historic study. [O.Fr. sorse (Fr. source), from 
sourdre —L. surgfre, to rise.] 
sourdeline, sdSr’ds-lfn, n. a small bagpipe. [Fr.] 
sourdine, sSdr-den', (mus.) n. a mute or sordino. 
[Fr.; cf. sordino.) 

sourock, soo'rak, (Scot.) n. sorrel, [sour.] 
souse, sous, sows, (ohs.) n. Same as sou:— pi. 
souse, Bous'es. 

souse, sow.r, n. pickled meat, esp. pig’s feet or ears: 
an car (dial, or facet.): pickling liquid; a 
plunge in pickling or other liquid: a ducking: 
a drenching; a wash; a sluicing with water: 
a getting drunk (slang): a drunkard (l/.S.): a 
heavy blow or fall; a thump: an impact: a 
rising from the ground, taking wing (in the 
falconer’s phrase at souse, at the souse, when 
the hawk gets a chance of striking): hence the 
downward swoop of a bird of prey.— adv. with 
a plunge: with a heavy impact: plump; sud¬ 
denly.— v.t. to pickle: to plunge, immerse, 
duck: to drench, soak: to make drunk; to 
dash: to fling down; to smite; to swoop 
down upon.— v.i. to fall with a plunge: to be 
drenched: to wash thoroughly: to get drunk: 
to strike: to impinge: to fall heavily: to 
swoop as a hawk.— adj. soused, pick ledvery 
wet; drunk (slang). — n. and a4l. > sous'ing.— 
souse'-tub; souse'wife.—Also souce, sowce, 
80 W 8 ( 8 )e in old writers. [Partly O.Fr. sous, souce 
—O.H.G. sulza, from the root of salt; partly 
imit. (cf. German saus): partly source in its old 
sense of rising.] 
souslik. Same as suslik, 
sout (,^pens,). Same as soot, 
soutache, soo-tSsh’, n. a narrow braid. [Fr.] 
soutane, sdo-tan', n. a cassock. [Fr.,—It. sottana 
—L. suhtus, beneath.] 
soutar. See souter. 

souteneur, soot'ntrr, n. a prostitute’s bully or ex¬ 
ploiter. [Fr., supporter, protector; cf. sustain.] 
souter. sdo'tar, (Scot.) n. a shoemaker, a cobbler. 
— Also sow'ter, sou'tar. — adj. sou'terly. 
souter’s clod (Scott), a brown whealen roll. 
rO.F. sutere (O.N. sOtarl)—L. sHtor—sulre, to 
sew.] 

souterrain, sda-te-re, soo'tg-rdn, n. an underground 
chamber. [Fr.] 

south, sawth. adv. in the direction contrary to 
north.—n. the point of the horizon, the region, 
or the part, in that direction; the south wind: 
(cap-, with the) Southern Statn of U.S.— adl- 
Iving towards the south: forming the part, or 
that one of two. that is towards the sooth: blow¬ 
ing from the south: (of a pole of tt magnet, usu.; 
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soatlMeekiag .—».L (ammU) to move or veer up, to come to mind— sub, under, w«fr«, to 
towards the south: to cross the meridian.— n. come.] 

soudier isowdk’sr), a south wind or gale.— v.l. sovereign, or (after Milt.) sovran, sov’rln, -run, n. 
(sudh’ur) to move or veer towards the south.— a supreme ruler or head: a monarch: an Irish 

a4l. Boouieriag isudh'). — n. southerliness (sudh'). mayor (obs.): a gold coin from Henry VII to 

— ad/, and adv. southeriy isudh’), towards or (of Charles I worth 22s. 6d. to 10s., from 1817 a 

wind) from the south.— ad/, southern {sudh'), of pound (coll, sov, sov). — ad/, supreme: excelling 

the south:- in the south or in the direction all others: having supreme power residing in 

toward it: (of wind) from the south: (cap.) of, itself or himself: of sovereignty: (of contemm) 

from or pertaining to the South.—^n. a southerner, utmost: highly efficacious.— adv. sov'creigwy, 

—R. Bonuemer (Afdh')f a native or inhabitant of supremely: as a sovereign.—n. sov'ereignty, 

the south: (cap.) an inhabitant of the U.S. (poet.) sov'ranty, pre-eminence: supreme and 

South.— y.t. southemise, -ixe (sudh'), to render independent power: the territory of a sovereign 

southern in character.— n. soutbemism (sudh'), or of a sovereign state. lO.Fr. sowaln and It. 

a fprm of expression peculiar to the south, sovrano —L. super, above.] 
esp. the Southern States of America.— ad), soviet, sd'vi-ct, so’, n. a council, esp. one of 
southemly (sudh'), southerly. — adv. towards those forming since 1917 the machinery of local 
the souftt.— ad/s. (superl.) southermost (rare), and national government in Russia (tne Union 

southernmost (sudh'). — u. southing (sowdh'), of Soviet Socialist Republics)—the load coun¬ 
distance, deviation, tendency or motion to the cils elected by workers, peasants, and soldiers, 

south: meridian passage.— ad/, (superl.) south'* the higher councils consisting of deputies from 

most. — ad/, southron, Southron, Southroun the lower.— ad/, (cap.) of the U.S.S.R.— ad/. 

(sudh'r»n; Scot.), southern, esp. English as soviet'ie.— v.i. so'vietise, -ixe, to tran^orm to 

distinguished from Scots.—n. a southerner: an the soviet model.— n. so'vietism, the principles 

Englishman: the English of England.— ad/., and practices of a soviet government, specif. 

adv., and n. southward (sowth'wsrd; naut. communism: a characteristic mannerism indi- 

sudh’srd). — ad/, and adv. south'wardly.— adv. cative of soviet ideology.— ad/. Soviettdog'ical. 

south'wards.— ad/s. south-bound (sowth'), bound — n. Sovietol'ogist, one who has made a special 

for the south; south'-counh-y.— ad/, and adv. study of the theory and practice of government 

south-east' (or sowth'), midway between south in the U.S.S.R. and of current affairs there.— 

and east.— n. the direction midway: the region the Soviet, the U.S.S.R. [Russ, sovet, council.] 

lying in, the wind blowing from, that direction, sow, sow, n. a female pig: a female badger, etc.: 
—south-east'er, a strong wind from the south- a term of reproach for a fat, lazy, pcedy, or 

east.— ad/, and adv. south-east'erly, towards or sluttish person, esp. a woman: a mam channel 

(of wind) from the south-east.— ad/, south- for molten iron, leading to pigs: metal solidified 

east'em, belonging to. or being in, the south- there: a movable shed for protecting besiegers 

east, or in that direction.— ad/, and adv. south- (/list.). —sow'-bread, a cyclamen, esp. C. euro- 

east'ward, toward the south-east.— n. the region paeum, whose tubers are eaten by swine; sow'- 

to the south-east.— ad/, and adv. south-east'- bug, a wood-louse.— ad/, sow'-drunk (coll.), 

wardly.— ad/, south-east'wards.—Southern Cross, beastly drunk.—sow'-gclder, one who spays 

a conspicuous southern constellation with four sows.— n. and ad/, sow'-skin.—sow'-tbistle, a 

bright stars placed crosswise; southernwood thistle-like genus of plants (Sonchus) with 

(sudh'), an aromatic plant of southern Europe, milky juice and yellow flowers. [O.E. sO, sugu\ 

of the wormwood genus (Artemisia); southland Ger. sau, O.N. syri L. sRs, Gr. h^s.) 

(sowth'), the south (also ad/.)’, south'lander.— sow, so, v.i. to scatter or put in the ground, as 
ad/, south'paw, left-handed.— n. a left-handed seed: to plant by strewing: to scatter seed over: 

person, esp. in sport.— ad/, south'-pd'lar.— to spread, strew, disseminate.— v.l. to scatter 

south pole, the end of the earth’s axis in Antarc- seed for growth:—pa.r. sowed (sdd); pa.p. 

tica: its projection on the celestial sphere: sown (son), or sowed.—ns. sow'er; aow'ing.— 

(usually) the south-seeking pole of a magnet sow'ing-machine', a machine for sowing s^. 

(lo^cally the north-seeking); South Sea, the [O.E. sdwan; Ger. sSen, O.N. sd, Goth, salon.] 

Pacific ocean.— ad/, south-seeking (sowth'), turn- sowar, sd-wdr, n. an Indian trooper, mounted 
ing towards the earth’s magnetic south pole.— policeman, or attendant.—n. sowarr'y,sowarr'ee, 

ns., ad/s. and advs. south-soodi-east', south-south- a mounted retinue, cavalcade. [Urdu sawdr, 
west', in a direction midway between south and horseman.] 
south-east or south-west.— ad/, and adv. south- sowce. See souse. 

west (sowth' or sow', or -west'), midway between sowens, sowans, so’am, (Scot.) n.pl. a dish made 

south and west.— n. the direction between south from the farina remaining among the hu^s of 

and west: the region lying that way: the wind oats, flummery. [Supposed to be from Gael. 

blowing from that direction.—soulli-, sou'- sUghan, the Uijuid of sowens— siigh, juice.] 

west'er, a gale from the south-west: a water- sowf(0. See sowth. 

proof hat with flap at the back of the neck.— sowl, sowle. See sole (4). 

ad/s. south'-west'erly, toward or (of wind) from sowm. See soum. 

the south-west: south'-west'eni, belonging to, sownd, sownd, (Spens.) v.t. app., to wield. 

or lying in, the south-west or in that direction, sownd, .sownd, (Spens.) n. Same as swound, 

— ad/., adv., and n. south-west'ward.— ad/, and swoon. 

adv. south-west'wardly.— adv. soutb-weat'wards. sowne, sown, (Spens.) n. Same as sound (3). 
[O.E. siUA; Ger. said, O.N. surhr.] sowp, sowp, (Scot.) n. a spoonful, sip, small 

Southcottian,*’ sowth-leot’i-»n, n. a follower of drink. [O.N. soup; cf. wap, sup.] 

Joanna Sou(Aco(r(17S0-1814), who was expected sowse, sowsse, sows, (Spens.; Shak.) vb. and n. 
to give birth to a Shiloh or Prince of Pc^.— Same as souse. 

Also ad/. sowter. See souter.' 

Southdown, sowth'down, ad), pertaining to the sowth, sowth, sowf, sowff, sowf, (Scot.) v.l. and v.t. 
South Downs in Hampshire and Sussex, the to whistle or hum over softly. [Scots forms of 
famous breed of sheep so named, ortheirmutton. obs. solf—Vt. sotfier, to sol-fa.] 

—ff. a sheep of this breed, or its mutton. sox, so/ts, n.pl. a slang spelling of socks. 

oouthsay, southsayer. Same as soothsay, etc. soy, soi, soya, sd'ya, sol'a, soja, sS'ya, sd'Ja, it. 

souvoair, sSd'vt-nir, n. a memento: a keepsake, a thick, piquant sauce made firom the soy- 

—fl. S 0 T'«iB(u)ace (Spens.), remembrance, bean (also soy, soya, soja sauce): the soy bean, 

memory. [Fr. souvenir —L. subvenire, to come rich in oil and protein: the eastern Asiatic 
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soyle 


span 


papilionaceous plant {Glycine soja, G. hisplda 
or max) producing it.—soy bean; soya bean, 
■oJa bean; soy, soya, soja floor. [Jap. shd-yu, 
coll, soy, Du. soya, soja —Chin, shi-yu, salt bean 
oil.] 

soyle, soil, {Spens.) n. app., body, prey. [Unex¬ 
plained.] * 

sozzle, soi'l, v.t. {US. and dial.) to splash: to 
make sloppy: to intoxicate: to perform 
sluttishly.— n. {U.S. and dial.) slops: sluttish¬ 
ness: a slattern.— a<^s. sozz'led (coll.), drunk; 
sozz'iy (U.S. and dial.), sloppy. [Cf. bobs.] 
spa, spa, formerly spo, n, a mineral spring: a 
mineral water resort.— n. spa'-well. [Spa in 
Belgium.] 

space, spas, n. that in which material bodies 
have extension: a portion of extension: room: 
intervening distance: interval: an open or 
empty place: regions remote from the earth: 
an interval between lines or words: a type used 
for making such an interval: an interval be¬ 
tween the lines of the stave: a portion, extent, 
or interval of time: a short time: opportunity, 
leisure.— v.t. to make, arrange, or increase inter¬ 
vals between.—v.i. (Spens.) to walk about.— 
adjs. spaced: space'less.— ns. spae'er, one who, 
or that which, spaces: an instrument for re¬ 
versing a telegraphic current: a space-bar; spac¬ 
ing (spSs'ing). — adjs. spacial (spd’.shl; see 
spatial): spacious (spa'she.^), extensive: ample: 
roomy: wide.— adv. spa'ciously.— n. spa'cious- 
ncsB.—space age, the present time when explora¬ 
tion of, and ability to travel in, space up to the 
limit of. and beyond the earth's atmosphere are 
increasing; space'-band, a wed^e for justifying 
the line in mechanical type-setting; space'-bar, 
a bar for making spaces in typewriting; spaco'- 
craft, a vehicle, mantwd or unmanned, designed 
for putting into space, orbiting the earth, or 
reaching other planets; space'-heater, an elec¬ 
trical device which puffs out hot air to warm 
a room; space'-heat'ing; space'-lattice, an ar¬ 
rangement of points in three-dimensional space 
at the intersections of equally spaced parallel 
lines—such as the arrangement of atoms in a 
crystal disclosed by X-ray spectroscopy; space'- 
man, -woman, a traveller in space; space medi¬ 
cine, branch of medicine concerned with effects 
of conditions in space on the human body; 
space'-platform, space'-station, a platform in 
space planned as an observatory and or a 
landing-stage in space travel; space probe, a 
spacecraft designed to obtain, and usu. transmit, 
information about the environment into which 
it is sent; space'ship, a spacecraft; space'-suit, 
8 suit devised for use in space-travel; space'- 
time', normal three-dimensional space- plus 
dimension of time, modified by gravity in rela¬ 
tivity theory; space'-travel; space'-traveller; 
space'-travelling; space vehicle (see vehicle); 
space'-writ'er, one paid by spaqe filled; spacious 
times, days oCeexpansion (in knowledge, trade, 
etc.) and scope (for discovery, adventure, and 
the like), as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. 
—space out, to set wide apart or wider apart. 
[Fr. espace —L. spatlum', Gr. spaein, to draw.] 
spadaesin, spad's-sin, n. a swoi^sman, a bravo. 
[Fr.,—^It. spadaccino — spada, a sword.] 
spade, spdd, n. a broad-biaded digging tool: a 
whaler's knife: a spade’s depth, spit.— v.t. to 
dig or remove with a spade.— n. spade'ful, as 
much as a spade will hold:— pi. spade'fuls.— 
spado'-beard, a spade-shaped beard; spade'- 
bou, the scapula; spade'-foot, a toad with dig¬ 
ging foot: spade'-guin'ea, a auinea with spade¬ 
shaped shield, coined 1787-99; spade'-hus'- 
baadry, cultivation by digging instead of plough¬ 
ing; spade(a)'man, a worker with the spade; 
spada'work, preparatory drudgery.—call a spade 
a spade, to speak out plainly without euphemism. 


[O.E. spadu, spxdu; akin to Gr. spathi (see 
next word).] 

spade, spdd, n. a playing-card with black leaf¬ 
shaped (on Spanish cards sword-shaped) pips: 
(not polite) a Negro or other coloured person. 
[Sp. espada, sword—L. spatha —Gr. spathi, a 
broad blade.] 
spade. See spado. 

spadille, spa^iV, n. the ace of spades in the 
games of ombre and quadrille.—Also spadill'o, 
spadill'io. [Fr.,—Sp. cspadilla, dim. of espada; 
see spade (2).] 

spadix, spa'diks, (hot.) n. a fleshy spike of flowers: 
— pi. spSdices (-di'sez). — adjs. spadiceous (spa- 
dish’as), having, like, of the nature of, a spadix: 
coloured like a date: shaped like a palm- 
branch; spadicifloral (spa-di-si‘fl6'ral, -ftd'), hav¬ 
ing flowers in a spathe, as arum, palms, and 
some other monocotyledons. [Gr. spadix, -ikos, 
a torn-off (palm) branch, in L. date-coloured, 
bay.] 

spado, spa’dd, spd', n. a castrated or impotent 
person or animal:—pA spadones (spd-dd’nez, 
•nds), spa'do(e)s.—Also (rare) spade. [L. spddo, 
-dnis —Gr. spOdM, -dnos — spaein, to pull, tear.] 
spadroon, spa-droon', (hist.) n. a cut-and-thrust 
sword: swordplay with it. [Fr. (Genevan 
dialect) espadron.] 

spae, spa, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to foretell, divine. 
— n. spi'er.—spae'man; spae'wife. [O.N. spa.] 
spaghetti, spii-, spa-get’ti, n. an edible, cord-like 
paste intermediate between macaroni and ver¬ 
micelli.—spaghetti (alia) bologncsc, spaghetti 
served with a meat and tomato sauce. [It., pi. of 
spaghetto, dim. of spago, a cord.] 
spagyric, -al, spa-Jir'ik, -al, adjs. alchemical.— 
ns. spagyr'ic, spagyrist (spaj’ar-ist), an al¬ 
chemist.—Also spagir'ic, spager'ic, etc. [Prob. 
coined by Paracelsus.] 

spahi, sp&'he, n. formerly a Turkish, now a 
French Algerian cavalryman.—Also spa'hee. 
(Turk, (from Pers.) sipahi; cf. sepoy.] 

Spain. Same as spane. 
spairge. See sparge, 
spake, spak. See speak, 
spald, spall, spalle. See spauld. 
spate, spal, (Scot.) n. a splinter: a chip. [Cf. 
next.] 

spall, sp6l, v.t. and v.i. to split, splinter, to chip. 
— n. a chip or splinter, esp. of stone.— v.t. and 
v.i. spalt, to splinter.— a^. brittle.— n. spallft'- 
tion, a nuclear reaction in which bombardment 
by high-energy particles produces a large num¬ 
ber of disintegration particles not entirely identi¬ 
fiable. [Cf. M.E. spalden, to split; Ger. 
spalten.] 

spalpeen, spal-pin', n. a rascal, a mischievous 
fellow: a boy. [Ir. spailpin, a (migratory) 
labourer.] 

span, span, n. the space from the end of the 
thumb to the end of the little finger when the 
fingers are extended: nine inches: distance 
fVom wing-tip to wing-tip in an aeroplane: 
distance between abutments, piers, supports, 
etc., or the portion of a structure (e.g. a bridge) 
between: total qrread or stretch: a stretch of 
time, esp. of life.— v.t. to measure by spans: to 
measure: to arch over, bridge: to stretch over: 
to bridge: to encompass:—^pr.p. spann'ing; po.t. 
and pa.p. spanned. — adj. span'less, that cannot 
be spanned or mrasured.—span'-counter, span'- 
faithing, a game in which one tries to throw a 
counter or coin within a span of his opponent’s. 
— adl. span'-long, of the length of a span.— spaa'- 
roof, a roof with equal slopes. [O.^.jpann; cf. 
Ger. spanne.] 

span, span, n. a pair of horses: a team of oxen. 
— v.t. to yoke: to wind up (obs.). IDu. and 
L.G. span.] 

span, span, adj- fresh, short for span'-new', quite 
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span 

new, new as a frcsh-«ut chip.—spick and span 
(see spick). [O.N. span-nyr—spdn, chip (cf. 
spoon), nyr, new.] 
span, span. See spin. 

■panaemia, span-e'mi-a, n. deficiency of red 
corpuscles in the blood.— adj. spanae mic, [Gr. 
spams, lackins, haima, blood.] 
spancel, span's!, n. a hobble, esp. for a cow.— 
v.t. to hobble.— adJ. span'celled. [Du. or L.G. 
spansel.] 

spandrel, spandril, span'dral, n. the space between 
the curve of an arch and the enclosing mould¬ 
ings, string-course, or the like. [Poss. conn, 
with expand.] 

spane, spain, spean, span, (Scot.) v.t. to wean. 
[M.Du. or M.L.G. spanen, or O.Fr. espanir, cf. 
Ger. spanen.] 

spang, spang, n. a glittering ornament (obs.). a 
clasp (arch.). — v.t. (obs.) to sprinkle with spangs. 
—«. spangle (spang'gl), a small, thin, glittering 
plate of metal: a sparkling speck, flake, or spot. 
— v.t. to adorn with spangles.— v.i. to glitter. 
— adj. spang'Ied. — »s. spang'ler; spangiet 
(Shelley).—n. and adj. spang ling.—mtf. spang'ly. 
[O.E. spang, clasp; cf. Du. .spang, Ger. spange, 
spdngel.] 

spang, spang, (chiefly Scot.) n. a bound: a sudden 
movement or blow.— v.i. to bound.— v.t. to 
dash.—spang'-cockle, the flicking of a marble, 
etc., from the forefinger with the thumb-nail. 
[Origin obscure.] 
wangle, etc. See spang (1). 

Spaniard, span'yard, n. a native or citizen of 
Spain: a Spanish ship (orch.). {M.E. Spalgnarde 
—O.Fr. Espaignart.] ... 

spaniel, span'yal, n. a kind of dog, usu. liver-and- 
white, or black-and-white, with large pendent 
ears: one who fawns.— adj. like a spaniel: 
fawning, mean.—v.t. (Shak.) to follow or fawn 
on like a spaniel.— v.i. (or v.t. with it) to play 
the spaniel.— adJ. and adv, span'iel-Iike.— 
Blenheim spaniel, red-and-white (see Blenheim); 
clamber spaniel, lemon-and-white (see clumber); 
field- or land-spaniel, hunting breeds (e.g. 
cockers, springers); (Irish) water spaniel, a 
(liver-coloured) spaniel for retrieving water- 
fowl; King Charles spaniel, black-and-tan, 
brought into notice by Charles 11; Sussex 
spaniel, golden-liver or brown; toy spaniel, a 
lapdog (e.g. Blenheim, King Charles). [O.Fr. 
espaigneul (Fr. ipagneul) — Sp. Espanol, Spanish.] 
spanioTate, span'yo-lat, spaniolise, -ize, -/iz, vs.t. 
to hispanicise. [O.Fr. Espaignol, a Spaniard.] 
Spanish, span’ish, adj. of or perUining to Spain, 
—n. the language of Spain.—Spanim bayonet, 
a yucca with straight sword-shaped leaves; 
Spanish broom, a broom-like Mediterranean 
shrub (Spartium junceum) with showy yellow 
fragrant flowers; Spanish chalk, soapstone, 
French chalk; Spanish chestnut, the true chest¬ 
nut; Spanish cress, a species of pepperwort; 
Spanish dagger. Yucca gloriosa; Spanish fly, a 
cantharid: a preparation of cantharides for¬ 
merly used medicinally; Spanish fowl, a breed 
of domestic hen—also white-faced black Spanish; 
Spanish grass, esparto; Spanish influenza, a 
severe form of influenza, which, first noted in 
Spain, spread all over the world in 1918; 
Spanish juice, extract of liquorice-root; Spanish 
Main (i.e. mainland), the mainland coast of the 
Caribtean Sea: often popularly the Caribbean 
Sea itself; Spanish needles, an American weed 
of the bur-marigold genus with hooked fruits; 
Spanish onkm, a large mild kind of onion; 
Spanish sheep, a merino; Spamsh soap, Castile 
soap; Span^ walk, the piaffer.—ride the 
Spanish mam (htst.), to bestride the boom as a 
punishment; walk Spanish, to compd or be 
compelled to walk on tiptoe, lifted by the collar 
and the seat of the trousers—hence to proceed 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 
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or act under force. [Spain, with vowel-shorten¬ 
ing.] 

spank, spangk, v.t. and v.i. to move or drive with 
speed or s|)irit.— n. spank'er, one who walks 
with long vigorous strides: a fast-going horse: 
any person or thing particularly striking or 
dashing: a gold coin (obs. slang): a fore-and- 
aft sail on the aftermost mast.— adj. spank'ing, 
spirited, going freely: striking, beyond expecM- 
tion: very large.—trdv. spank'ingly. [Poss. 
back formation from spanking.] 
spank, spangk, v.t. to strike with the flat of the 
hand, to smack.— n. a loud slap, esp. on the 
buttocks.— n. spank'ing. [Prob. imit.] 
spanner, span'ar, n. an instrument for winding up 
a spring (obs.): a wrench for nuts, screws, etc. 
—throw a spanner in the works, to cause con¬ 
fusion or difficulty, upset plans. [Ger. spanner — 
spannen, to streUm; cf. span (2).J 
spar, spar, n. a rafter: a pole: a bar or rail 
(chiefly Scot.; Spens. sparre): an undressed 
tree stem of medium girth: a general term for 
masts, yards, booms, gaffs, etc.— v.t. to fasten 
with a spar (Spens. sperre): to fasten: to shut: 
to fit with spars.—spar deck, a light upper deck. 
[O.E. gesparrian, to bar; Du. .spar (n.), sperren 
(vb.); O.fi. sparri; Ger. sperren (vb.),] 
spar, spar, n. any bright non-metallic mineral, 
with a good cleavage (esp. in compounds, as 
calc-spar, fluorspar, feldspar ; also Iceland spar): 
a crystal or fragment thereof: an ornament 
made of it.— adj. sparry (spar'i), of or like spar. 
[M.L.G. spar, related to O.E. spxrst&n, gypsum.] 
spar, spar, v.i. to fight with spurs: to box, or 
make the actions of boxing: to dispute:—pr.p. 
sparr'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. sparred.—n. a boxing- 
match or demonstration: a cock-fl^t: a dis¬ 
pute.— ns. sparr'er; sparr'ing.—sparring partner, 
one with whom a boxer practises: a friend with 
whom one enjoys lively arguments. [Perh. O.Fr. 
esparer (Fr. Sparer), to kick out; prob. Gmc.1 
sparable, spar'a-bl, n. a small headless nail used 
by shoemakers. [sparrow-biD.] 
spard, spard, Spens. for spared. 
spare, spSr,- v.t. to use frugallyr to do without: 
to part with voluntarily: to afford; to allow 
oneself, concede to oneself (Milt.): to abstain 
from using: to refrain from: to forbear to 
hurt, injure, punish, kill, end: to treat merci¬ 
fully: to relieve or save from: to avoid: to 
avoid incurring: to save, hoard (obs.). — v.i. to 
be frugal; to forbear: to be merciful.— adj. 
sparing: frugal: scanty: lean: not in actual 
use: not required: kept or available for others 
or for such purposes as may occur.— adv. 
sparely.— n. spareness (Milt.): sparing: a spare 
room: a spare man: a spare part: a duplicate 
kept or carried for emergencies: in skittles, 
overturning all the pins with the first two balls 
—i.e. with a baM to spare (a double spare, with 
first ball only): the score for so doing.— 
adj. sparc'less, unmerciful.— adv. spare'ly.— ns. 
spare'ness; spar'er.— a^. apar'ing.— adv. spar'- 
ingly.— n. gpar'ingness.—spare part, a part for 
a machine ready to replace an identical jpart if 
it becomes faulty; spare rib, a piece of pork 
consisting of ribs with a little meat adhering 
to them; spare room, a bedroom for visitors: 
a parlour (U.S.); spare time, leisure time.—to 
spare, over and above what is required. [O.E. 
sparian, to spare, spier, sparing; Ger. sparen.] 
spare, spBr, (now Scot.) n. the slit at the top of 
a skirt. [Origin obscure.] 

Sparganium, spSr-gS'ni-am, n. the bur-reed genus, 
constituting a family Sparganig'ceae, akin to 
the reed-maces. [Or. sparganion.] 
sparge, spdrj, v.t, to sprinkle^5cor.) qtairge, 
spdrj. — n. spar'ger, a sprinkler. [L. sparglre, to 
sprinkle.] 

spar-hawk, sp&r'-hdk, n. same as sparrow-hawk. 
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'l-dl, n.pl. the iea*1n«am family.— 
a4J. mw'Ad. [Or. tparos, the fiah aargua.] 
api^ tpMi, n. a glowing or glittering particle: 
anything of like ^ipearance or character, aa 
eaally extinguished, ready to cause explosion, 
bunting hot: a flash: an electric discharge 
acrou a gap: anything active or vivid: a gay 
sprightly person: a lover, a beau: (in pf.) a 
sbip^a wiivless operator (naut. slang). —v.f. to 
emit sparks: to sparkle: to play the gallant 
or lover.—v.r. to send forth as sparks: to send 
sparks through.—<»(/. spark'ish, gay, jaunty, 
showy.— adv. spark'ishly.—mj/. spailc'hm.^— adv. 
sparii'lessly.— n. sparklet, a small spark.— 
spark'-coil, an induction coil: a connection of 
high-resistance used to prevent sparking in 
eleetrical apparatus; sparfc'-gw, the space be¬ 
tween electrodes across which electric sparks 
pass: apparatus with such a space; spark'lng- 
pbu iU.S, spark'-phig), in an intemal^mbustion 
en^e, a plug carrying wires between which an 
electric sparic passes to fire the explosive mixture 
of gases.—(off), to cause to begin, kindle, 
animate. lO.B. spserea, ^earca; Du. spork.] 
sparke, spOrk, {Sjpens.) n. a weapon of some kind, 
perh. an error for spardie. 
s|wkla,spdrk'/, n. alittlespark: glitter: sdntilla- 
tion: emission of sparks: appearance of effer¬ 
vescence (as of carbon dioxide in wine): viva¬ 
city: spirited animation: coruscation of wit.— 
V./. to emit sparks: to glitter: to effervesce with 
glittering bubbles: to be bright, animated, 
vivacious, or witty.— v.t. to cause to sparkle: 
to throw out as, in, or like sparks.— n. sparkler, 
that which sparkks: a diamond or other gem 
(slang): a small firework which can be held in 
the hand.— n. and adj. sparkling.— adv. spaik'- 
lingly. [Dim. and fita. of spark.] 
spaniog, spir’ling, spilling, spUr', splr'Ung, (now 
Seat.) n. the smelt. [Partly O.Fr. esperllnge (of 
Gmc. ori^), partly M.L.O. spirting or M.Du. 
splerllng.] 

sparrow, spar'd, n. a plain brown bird of the finch 
family (Passer domesticus, house-sparrow, P. 
montanus, tree-sparrow, or other of the genus): 
extended to many other, usually brown, birds, 
as the hedge-sparrow.—sparr'ow-ifill (see spar- 
abb). — adl. sparr'ow-bhated, (in contempt) 
dumbfounded.—sparr'ow-hawk, a jnnus (Ac- 
cipiter) of long-lented, short-win^ talcons, like 
the goshawks, but smaller. [O.E. speorwa; 
Goth, sparwa, O.N. spdrr, Ger. sperllng.] 
sparrow-grass, spar’d-grds, n. a corruption of 


asparagus. 

sparse, spdrs, adJ. thinly scattered: scanty.—^Also 
adv.—advs. ipm'edly (now rare); qiarsa'ly.— 
ns. sparse'aess; sparsity. [L. sparsus, pa.p. of 
spargire, to scatter; Or. speirein, to sow.] 

■part, spdrt. n. esparto: Spanish broom (obs .).— 
ii. si^erie {^-rii Fr.), articles of esparto. 
[L. spartum, Spanish broom, esparto, and Sp. 
esparto.) 

Sparta, mir'ts, n. a city of Greece, capital of 
ancient Laconia.—n. Spar'tan, a citiim or native 
of Sparta or Laconia: one displaying Spartan 
qualitim.—oiff. of Sparta: Laconian: character¬ 
istic of Sparta—simple, hardy, rigorous, fhiml, 
laconic, militaristic, despising culture: of a 
breed of bloodhounds.— adv. Spar'taaly. [Gr. 
Sparti (Doric t^arttt).} 

Sbartacist, mgr'to-sist, a. a follower eSSpartaau, 
leader of the revolted slaves in the Third Slave 
War against Rome (73-71 B.C.): a German 
communist of extreme type in the revolution of 
191S. 

apartt(eX spdrrk, (orcA.) «. ja long-battto axe. 
[G.N. spartha.] 

gpaeBi, gpaim, a. a violeiff Involuntary muscular 
eontramion: a sudden convulsive action, move¬ 
ment, or amotioB: a sectkn of a performance. 


e.g. a verse (sbag>.—mffs. epasasat'k, -al (we); 
spasm'b; spaamod'k, -al, relating to, or oon* 
sisting in, qiasms: convulsive: intermittent.— 
adv. spasmod'ically.—a. spae'niodiet, one whose 
work is spasmodic.— adf. spae'tfe, of the nature 
of spasm: characterised or affectwl spasms: 
spasmodic.— n. one affected with spastic para¬ 
lysis.— adv. spas'tically.— n. spasticity (■tls'i-tt), 
tendency to spasm.—^Spasmodic SduNil, a group 
of English poets, P. J. Bailey, Sydney Dobeli, 
Alexander Smith, etc., marked by overatrained 
and unnatural sentiment and expression; spastic 
paralysis, peimanent muscle constriction or in¬ 
voluntary jerliy muscle movement caused by 
injury to the muscle<ontrolling paurt of the 
brain. [Gr. spasma, -atos, and spasmos, -ou, 
convulsion; adjs. spasmddis, spastlko^ — spaein, 
to draw, convulse.] 
spat, spar, paJ. and pa.p. of spit (2). 
spat, spat, n. the spawn of shellfish.— v.l. and v.(. 
to spawn. (Perh. from root of spit (2).] 

■pat, spat, n. a slap: a large drop, as of rain: 
a splash, spattering: a petty quarrel.—vur. to 
slap, to strike lightly.— v.l. to engage in a petty' 
quarrel. (Prob. imit.; cf. Du. spar, spot, stain, 
spatter.] 

spat, spat, n. a gaiter: a fairing covering an air¬ 
craft wheel, [spatterdash.] 

Spatangus, spa-, sps-tang'ges, n. the typical genus 
of heart-urchins.— adj. and n. spataag'oid.— n.pl. 
Spatangoid'ea, the heart-urchins, an order of 
sea-urchins, more or less heart-shaped, without 
Aristotle’s lantern, with eccentric onus. [Gr. 
spatangis, a kind of sea-urchin.] 
spatchcock, spaeh'kok, n. a fowl killed and 
cooked at once.—v.r. to treat in this way: to 
interpolate. [Prob. dispatch and codi.] 

■pate, spent, spdt, (orig. Scot.) n. a flood. [Origin 
doubtful.] 

■pathe, spadh, (hot.) n. a sheathing bract, usu. 
a conspicuous one enclosing a spadix.— ad/s. 
■pathaceous (sps-tfiS'shss), spatiwd (spSdhd), 
having a spathe. [Gr. ^athd, a broad blade.] 
spathic, spath'ik, adj. of the nature of, or like, 
■par: lamellar.— am. mtfa'ose (or -ds'), spathic. 
—spathic iron, chafybfte. [Ger. spar(A), spar.] 
■pathubte, spath'S-lSt. Same as spatubte. 
spatial, spS'shI, adf. relating to space.—n. spati- 
dity (spH-shi-al'i-ti). — adv. spa'tiaDy.—orff. spa- 
tiotemp'oral, of space-time or space and 
togetliCT. [L. spatium, space.] 

■rattee, spat-e', it. a protective outer stocking or 
long gaiter, [spat and puttee.] 
spatter, spat'er, v.t. to throw out or scatter 
upon: to scatter about: to sprinkle, esp. with 
mud or liquid.— v.i. to fly or fhll in drops; to 
let drops fall or.fly about.—it. a spattering: 
what, is spattered.—epatt'erdaeh, a long gaiter 
or legging; spatt'er-dock (V.S.), the yellow 
water-lily; epatt'er-work, rei»'oduction of de¬ 
signs by covering the surface with the pattern 
and spattering colour on the ports expmkl. 
[Cf. Du. and L.O. spatten.] 

■patub, spat'O-b, n. a hroad blunt blade or 
flattened spoon: (cqp.) a ronus of ducks, 
the shovellers.— ad/s. spatmar; mat'nbto, 

shaped like a spatula: broad and rounded at 
the tip and bpering at the base.—n. spat'nle, a 
Hiatula. [L. spatula, spathuh, dim. t^spaSha — 
Gr. spathi, a broad blade.] 
mauM, spdld, (now Scot.) n. the shoulder: a 
limb.—^Also spald, spall, spanl, and ($^ns.) 
n^e.—spanld'-bone, shoulder-blade; SMuld'- 
iu, quarter-evil. [O.Fr. espaUe (Fr. ipasue) — h. 
spatula (see foregoing.] 

■parin, spav'ln, n. see bone-wavb. — Scot, epavie 
(spa'vi).—ad/. epav'iaed, affected with q»^.— 
bog'-spavb (see bog). [O.Fr. (Fy. 

dparvln)', connection with sparrow <Kik_a.) 
■paw, spd, spaw-wsil, etc., obs. forms of spa, sie. 


fide, fir; mt, Mr (her); mtne; nate,fir; mgte; mgdu,fi6t; dhen (Ihsa) 
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■p«wl( *. qiittle, tlavfer.— vA. to emit spawl. 

aamttofetBtlaidinmter: fry: 
DTODd: eontonptuoiwly, offspring: mushroom 
'Sum.—v.f. to produce os spawn: eon> 
aously, to graerate, esp. in mass.— vA. to 
iuce or di^xMit spawn: to teem: to come 
forth as or lilm spawn.—n. epawn'art one who 
spawns: a female fish, esp. at spawning-time. 
—fi. and ai}. apawn'ing.—spawn'-bvick, -cake, a 
consolidated cue of horse-dung with mushroom 
spawn; apaSra'ing-bed, -ground, a bed or place 
in the bottom of a stream on which fish deposit 
their spawn. [O.Fr. espandre, to shed—L. ex- 
pmdire, to spread out.] 

■pay, 3pa, v.t. to remove or destroy the ovaries 
of. rA.Fr. esoeier—espee (Fr. ipie), sword.] 
■pania, sp&’aa, spayd, flinide, spOd, sp^, spS, 
(pos.) H. a hart in his third year. [CMgin ob¬ 
scure.] 

•peak, spik, vA. to utter words: to talk: to dis- 
couim: to make a spewh: to sound: to give 
tongue: to give expression, information, or fiiti- 
mation by any means.— v.t. to pronounce: to 
utter: to express: to declare: to mention: to 
(tescribe iarch.y, to hail or communicate with: 
to use as a language, talk in: to bring or render 
by speaking:—pa.f. spfike, or (arch.) qiike; 
pa.p. ipS'ken, or (arch.) spdke.— atU. speak'able, 
able or fit to be spoken or express^ in speech: 
able to speak (Mill.). —ns. speak'er, one who 
■peaks: the president (orig. the mouthpiece) of 
a legislative body, as the House of Commons: 
a loudspeaker; speak'ership, the office of 
speaker: apeak'ing, the act of expressing ideas 
in words: discourse.—uttenng or trans¬ 
mitting speech; seeming to speak, lifelike.— adv, 
■peak'ni^.—speak'-eaB'y (V.S.), an illicit dram¬ 
shop, shebeen; speaking terms (see terms); speak'- 
iag-tnim'pet, an instrument for making the 
voice heard at a distance; speak'ing-tube, a tube 
for speaking through to another room; speak'- 
ing-voice, the kind of voice used in speaking.— 
■o to speak, as one might put it, as it were; 
speak a ship, to hail and speak to some one on 
board her; speak fair (arch.), to address one in 
conciliatory terms; speak for, to speak on behalf 
of or in favour of: to be a proof of: to witness 
to: to bespeak, engage; speak out, to speak 
boldly, freely, unreservedly, or so as to be easily 
heard; speak the same language (see language); 
■peak to, to reprove: to attest, testify to: to 
discuss; speak up, to speak so as to be easily 
heard; to speak of, worth mentioning; to speak 
to, BO as to have conversation with. [Late 
O.E. specan (for sprecan); Ger. sprechen.] 
■peal-bone, spil'-bdn, n. See spule. 

■pean. Sm spans. 

■ pe a r, spir, n. a long weapon made of a pole with 
a pointed head: a barbed fork for catching 
fish: anything sharp or piercing: a spearman: 
a sfiire: a spiky shoot or blade: a reed.—v.t. 
to pierce with a spear.— adJs. speared, armed with 
the spear; spear'y.—spear'fish, a kind of sword¬ 
fish (Tetrapturus): spear'-grass, a name for 
many spearlike grasses; spear'head, the head of 
a spear: the front of an attack.—^Also v.i. — 
■pear'man, a man armed with a spear; spear'- 
mint, the common garden-mint; spear'-point; 

r ir'-Tunning ,a tourney; apear'-shaft; spear'- 
, the male side or Une of descent (opp. to 
splmlle-slde, or distaff-stde)\ spear'-this'de, a 
common thistle (Cnieus lanceolatus or CIrslum 
loHceolatumy, spear'-fiirower, a dirowlng-stick; 
apear'-wood, an Acacia or a Eucalyptus (both 
Australian) whose wood is good for spear- 
•hafts; spoat'wart, a Ranunculus with lance- 
diaped leaves (R. Hagua, gnmer, Jt. /bmmda, 
Isssar sp ea rwort). [O.E. spere', Oer. speeri with 
soma senses from spire.] 


Neutral vdwds in unaecented syllables: eTe-meiil 


tpac, spek, a. a edioQuia! abbrev. of wieculatioa. 
—oa spec, as a gamble, on the chance of sebievjng 
something. 

qwdal, spesh'It tu(l. particular: peculiar: dis¬ 
tinctive: exertional: additional to ordinary: 
detailed: intimate: designed for a luuticular 
purpose: confined or mainly applied to a par¬ 
ticular subject.— tt. any special or particular 
person or thing: any person or thing set apart 
for a particular duty—a constable, a railway- 
train, etc.: a newspaper extra, a dispatch from 
a special correspondent.—«. speciallsA'tiua, 
-ixh'tion.—y.r. spM'ialise, -ise, to make spedal 
or specific: to differentiate: to adapt to con¬ 
ditions: to specify: to narrow and intensify: 
to become or be a specialist in (with in). — vA. 
to become or be a specialist: to become differ- 
'entiated: to be adapted to special conditions. 
— ns. specialis'er, -iz'er; spec'ialism, devotion 
to some particular study or pursuit; spec'ialist, 
one who devotes himself to a special subject.— 
adi. spMialist'ic.—n. qieciality (spesh-i-id'i-ti), 
the particular characteristic of a person or thing: 
a special occupation or object of attention.— 
adv. specially (spesh'a-U ).—it. spec'ialty, some¬ 
thing special or distinctive: any special product, 
article of sale or «f manufacture: any special 
pursuit, department of study, etc.: a special 
contract for the payment of money: a deed 
under seal (law ).—special asea, an earlio' name 
for development area; special constable (see 
constable): special correspondent, a person em¬ 
ployed to send reports to a particular news¬ 
paper, agency, etc.; special hcence, pleading, 
verdict (see licence, etc.).—in qwcial (arch.), m 
particular: especially. [L. speciSiis — speciis, 
species.] 

spdcialitd de la maison, spas-yal-i-lS da la mes-9, 
the dish regarded by a restaurant as its best 
and most distinctive. [Fr., speciality of the 
house.] 

speciate, -ation. See species, 
species, spi'shez, -shiz, -shi-iz, n. outward ap¬ 
pearance, visible form (obs. except thfol.): a 
eucharistic element: a visual image (ws.): a 
group of individuals having common character¬ 
istics, specialised from others of the same genus 
(log.): a group (sometimes rather arbitraril^y 
defined) of closely allied mutually fertile indi¬ 
viduals showing constant differences from allied 
groups, placed under a genus (blol.): a kind, 
sort:— pi. spe’eies.— n. specih'tion, formation of 
new biological species incl. formation of poly¬ 
ploids.— v.t. spe'eiate.—n. specie (spS'shi, -shi-ii 
orig. the L. abl. as in the phrase in specii, in 
kind), formerly, payment or requital in the 
same kind: commodities, kind (obs.): now, 
coined money.—spe'eies-monger, a hair-splitter 
in classification. [L. speciis, pi. -is, appearance, 
kind, species— specire, to look at.] 

■pacify, spes'i-fi, v^t. to mention particularly: to 
make specific: to set down as requisite:— pr.p. 
qwc'ifymg; .pa.t. and pa.p. apec'ified.— 
■pec'iflable (or/D; specific (spi-sif'U^, consti¬ 
tuting or determining a species: pertaining to 
a species: peculiar to a simies: of special 
application or origin: specifying: precise: of a 
parasite, restricted to one particular host: of a 
stain, colouring certain structures or tissues 
only: of a physical constant, being the ratio per 
unit volume, area, (or especially) mass, etc. 
— n. a remedy or medicine for a particular 
disease or part of the body: anything that is 
specific.—oq). vecif'ical.—ddv. epecil^ically.— 
v.r. specif'iGate, to s^ify.—its. epeciflci'tion 
(spes-), making, becoming, or being specific: the 
act of specifying: any point or particular speci¬ 
fied: the description of his invention presented 
by an applicant for a patent; apecillcl^ (apes4- 
fis'l‘ti).--ii4l- apee'ifled.—apeim gravity, the 

; for certain sounds in forrign words, see p. vUI 
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weight of any given substance as compared with 
the weight of an equal buik or volume of water 
or other standard substance at the same, or 
at standard, temperature and pressure; specific 
heat, the number of heat-units necessary to 
raise the unit of mass of a given substance one 
degree in temperature; specific impulse, a 
measure of the efficiency of a rocket engine, the 
ratio of the thrust obtained to the fuel consumed, 
usu. per second; specific name, in biological 
nomenclature, the name of the species, i.e. the 
second name, the first being the generic name. 
lO.Fr. specifier —L.L. specificare —L. species, 
kind, facire, to make.] 

apecimen, spes'i-min, n. an object or portion 
serving as a sample, esp. for purposes of study 
or collection: a remarkable type: derogatorily, 
a person {coll.). [L. specimen — spectre, to see.) 
specious, spe'shts, tuH. beautiful (obs.)-. showy: 
looking well at first sight: fair-showing; 
plausibly deceptive.—ns. speciosity {•shi-os’i-ti), 
spe'ciousness.— adv. spe'ciously. [L. specidsus, 
showy— species, form— spectre, to look at.] 
■peck, spek, n. a small spot; a particle: a small 
American fish, a darter.— v.t. to spot.— adjs. 
speck'iess; speck'y. [O.E. specca.] 
speck, spek, n. fat: bacon: blubber.— n. speck- 
tioneer ispek-shen-ir'), the chief harpooner in 
whale-fishing. [Ger. speck, Du. spek, fat; cf. 
O.E. spic, fat bacon.] 

speckle, spek'l, n. a little spot, esp. of colour.— 
v.r. to mark with speckles.—ad/, speck'led.—n. 
speckiedness. [speck (1).] 
specs, also specks, speks, n.pl. a colloquial abbrev. 
of spectacles. 

spectacle, spek'ta-kl, n. a sight: a show, pageant, 
exhibition: (in pi.) a pair of lenses mounted in 
frames with side-pieces to grip the temples: (in 
pi.) a marking resembling spwtacles, as in the 
cobra.— aiijs. spec'tacled; spectacular i-tak'u- 
br), of the nature of, or marked by, display: 
sensational, very impressive.— n. a theatrical 
show, esp. on television, or any display, that 
is large-scale and elaborate.— n. spectacularity 
(rlar'l‘ti). — adv. spectac'uiariy.—pair of spec¬ 
tacles {cricket), a duck in both innings. (L. 
spectaeulum — spectSre, -Stum, intens. of spectre, 
to look at.] 

spectator, spek-ta'tsr, n. one who looks on;— 
fern, specti'tress, spect&'trix.— adj. spectatorial 
{-ta-tS'ft-si, -to'). — n. spectd'torship, the action, 
office, or quality of a spectator. [L. spectator — 
spectare, to look.] 

spectre, in U.S. specter, spek'tar, n. an apparition: 
a phantom: a ghost: any insect of the Phas- 
midae (stick-insects, leaf-insects).— ad}, spec'tral, 
relating to, or like, a spectre.—n. spcctrai'ity, the 
state of being spectral, a spectral object.— adv. 
■pec'trally.— adf. spectrolog'ical.— adv. spectro- 
log'ically.— n. spectrol'ogy, the study of ghosts.— 
spec'tre-bat, a leaf-nosed bat; spec'tre-crab', a 
glass-crab; spec'tre-in'8ect,a phasmid; spec'tre- 
U'mur, the tarsier; spec'tre-snrimp', a skeleton- 
shrimp. [Fr. spectre —L. spectrum — spectre, to 
look at.] 

spectro-, spek’trS, -tro', in composition. See 
spectrum. 

spectrum, spek'tram, n. an after-image: the range 
of colour produced by a prism or diffraction- 
grating: any analogous range of radiations in 
order of wavelength: range of frequencies of 
sound or a sound: range of opinions, activities, 
ifig.): — pi. spec'tra.— ad}- spec'tral, relating 
to, or liitt, a spectrum.— ns. spectral'ity; spec'- 
trogram, a photograph of a spectrum: a sound 
spectrogram (q.v.); spec'trograph, a spectro¬ 
scope designed for use over a wide range of 
frequencies (well beyond visible spectrum) and 
recording the spectrum photographicaliy.--^s. 
spcctrograph'ic, -ai.—ns. spectrog'raphy; spec- 
fSte,JSr; mi, Mr (her); ndne; mdte, 


trahd'Uopram, a photograph of the sun by mono¬ 
chromatic light; spectnwS'liograph, an instru¬ 
ment for taking-it.— ad}- spectrolog'ical.-^r. 
spectrolog'ically.—ns. spectrol'ogy, the science 
of the spectrum or spectrum analysis; spectrom'- 
eter, an instrument for measuring refractive 
indices: one used for measurement of wave¬ 
length or energy distribution in a hetero^neous 
beam of radiation.— adj. spectromet'ric.— ns. 
spectrom'etry; spectrophotom'eter, an instru¬ 
ment for measuring intensity of each colour or 
wavelength present in an optical spectrum; 
spec'troscope, a general term for an instrument 
{spectrograph, spectrometer, etc.) used in spec¬ 
troscopy, the basic features of which are a slit 
and collimator for producing a parallel beam of 
radiation, a prism or grating for ‘dispersing’ 
different wavelengths through differing angles 
of deviation, and a telescope, camera or counter 
tube for observing the dispersed radiation.— 
adjs. spsctroscop'ic, -al.— adv. spectroscop'ically. 
— ns. spectroscopist {spek-tros'ka-pist, or spek'tra- 
skop-ist); spectros'eopy (or spek'), the study of 
spectra.—spectrum analysis, determination of 
chemical composition by observing the spec¬ 
trum of light or X-rays coming from or through 
the substance. [L. spectrum, an appearance— 
spectre, to look at.] 

specular, spek'u-br, adj. mirror-like: having a 
speculum: by reflection: visual; giving a wide 
view.—specular iron, a brilliant steely crystallised 
haematite; specular stone, a transparent or 
semitransparent mineral, as mica, selenite, talc. 
[L. specuiaris — speculum, a mirror, and specula, 
a watch-tower.] 

speculate, spek'u-lat, v.t. to look at or into, view, 
examine {lit. or fig.', arch.): to observe {arch.): 
to view in a mirror {obs.): to make conjectures 
about {obs.). — v.i, to reflect: to theorise: to 
make conjectures or guesses: to take risk in 
hope of gain, esp. in buying and selling.—ns. 
specul&'tion, act of speculating or its result: 
vision (ofrs.): viewing (ohs.): reflection: theoris¬ 
ing: conjecture; mere guesswork: a more or 
less risky investment of money for the sake of 
unusually large profits: a card game in which 
trumps are bought and sold: an o^erver {Shak .); 
spec'ulatist, a speculative philosopher: a specu¬ 
lator.— adj. spec'ulative, of the nature of, based 
on, given to, speculation or theory.— adv. spec'u- 
Ifttively.— ns. spec'ulativeness; spec'ulfitor, one 
who speculates in any sense: a watchman, 
lookout {arch.). — adj. spec'ulatory, exercising 
speculation: adapted for spying or viewing 
{arch.). — n. spec'ulatrix, a female speculator. 
[L. speculatus, pa.p. of speculari — specula, a 
lookout— spectre, to look at.] 

speculum, spek'S-bm, n. a mirror; a reflector, 
usu. of polished metal: an instrument for view¬ 
ing cavities of the body {med.): a bright patch 
on a wing, esp. a duck’s:— pi. spec'ula.— 
speculum metal, an alloy of copper and tin, with 
or without ottwr ingredients. [L. speculum, a 
mirror— spectre, to look at.] 

sped, sped, pa.t. and pa.p. of speed. 

speech, spech, n. that which is spoken: language: 
the power of speaking: manner of speaking: 
a continuous spoken utterance: a discourse, 
oration: talk: colloquy: mention: a rumour 
{obs.): a saying (obs.): the sounding of a 
musical instrument.— v.t. and v.i. {rare or dial.) 
to harangue.— adj. speech'ful, loquacious: ex¬ 
pressive.— ns. speech'fulness; speochificfi'tion 
{coll.y, speecfa'ifier.—v.i. ^ech'ify, to make 
speeches, harangue (implying contempt).— adj. 
speech'less, destitute or deprived of the power 
of speech.— adv. speech'lessly.— n. speech'Iess- 
ncss.—speech'eraft, philology: rhetoric; spcech'- 
cri'er {hist.), a hawker of broadsides giving 
hanged criminals’ dying speeches; speech day, 

,Jtfr: mdle; mdon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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mierBii 

tbe public day at the close of a school year; evangelical, who holda hJs audience spellbound, 
■peach'-maker, one accustomed to speak in —a47s.spell'bouiid, bound by a spell: entranced; 
public; Bpeccb'-uMking; speech'-readmg, lip- apeir-stopt, brought tp a standstill by a sppll. 
reading; speech therapy, treatment of speech [O.E. speU, narrative, spellion, to speak, an- 
defects; speech'-train'ing, training in clear nounce; cf. Goth, spilt, O.N. spjall, tale.] 
speech. (Cate O.E. spic, spic, O.E. spree, spell, spel, v.t. to read laboriously, letter by letter: r 
sprite; Get. sprache.] to make out, unriddle, come to understand: to 

spM, sped, n. success, good fortune (orcA.): scan: to name or set down in order the letters of: 
a help to success (arch.): quickness, swiA- to constitute or represent orthographicaliy: to 
ness, dispatch: the rate at which a distance import, amount to (fig.). — v.i. to spell words, 
is covered: amphetamine (slang ).—v.i. to sue- esp. correctly: to contemplate (poet.); to express 
ceed, fare (orcA.); to move quickly: to hurry: or hint a desire:—pa.r. and pa. 0 . spelled, spelt.— 
to drive at high, or at dangerously, unduly, or n. a mode of spelling.— atO. speU'able.— ns. 
illegally high, speed.— v.t. to give or bring sue- spell'er; spetl'ing.— adv. speU'ingly, letter by 
cess to ^arcA.): to further: to send forth with letter.—8peirdown(l/.iS'.), a spelling competition; 
good wishes: to bring to an end or finished spell'ing-bee, a spelling competition: qMlI'ing- 
state (arch.): to bring to a sorry plight, to do book, a book for teaching to spell.—spell back- 
for (inpassive; arch.): to send swiftly: to push ward, to spell in reverse order: perversely to 
forward: to haste: to betake with speed: to misrepresent or miscontrue the qualities of; 
urge to high speed: to set or regulate the speed spell baker, to do something difficult, prob. 
of:— pa.t. and pa.p. sped (also speed'ed).— n. because ba/cer was one of the first disyllables in 
speed'er, one who, or that which, speeds or pro- old spelling-books: spell (it) out, to be extremely 
motes speed.— adl- speed'ful.— advs. speed fully; specific in explaining something. [O.Fr. 
speed'ily.— ns. speed'iness, quickness; speed ing, espeUer (Fr. ipeler), of Gmc. origin; cf. fore¬ 
success: promotion, furtherance: progressive going.] 

increase of speed (often with up): motoring at spell, spel, v.t. to take the place of at work: to 
excessive speed.—Also a^. — adl. speed'less.— ns. relieve, give a rest to: to take a turn at.— v.i. to 
speedom'eter, a device indicating the speed at take turns: to rest :~pr.p. spell'ing; pa.t, and 
which a vehicle is travelling (abbrev. speed'5): pa.p.spelled.—n.ashift: atumatWork: about, 
speed'ster, a speedboat: one who speeds.— adl. turn: a short time: u stretch of time: a rest: 
specd'y, swift: prompt: soon achieved.—speed'- a fit of irritation, illness, etc. [O.E. spelian, to 
ball (slang), a mixture of cocaine and other act for another: cf. Du. spelcn, Cer. splelen, to 
opiates, esp. heroin or morphine: speed'-boat, a play.] 

very swift motor-boat; speed'boating; speed'- spell, (d/a/.) n. a splinter: a rung; a trap for 
cop (slang), a policeman who watches out for throwing up the knur in knur and spell. [Perh. 
motorists who are exceeding a speed-limit; spcld; but cf. Ger. spellen, to spliti^ 
spced'-limit, the maximum speed at which motor spelt, spell, n: an inferior species of wheat (Trill- 
vehicles may be driven legally on certain roads; cunt spella), grown in the mountainous parts of 
speed merchant, one who drives a motor vehicle Europe. [O.E. spell.] 

exceedingly fast; speed'-up, an acceleration, esp. spelter, spel’iar, n. zinc, esp. impure zinc. [Cf. 
in work; speed'way, a road for fast traffic: a L.G. splallcr.] 

motor-cycle racing track; speed'well, any st>ecies spence, spens, n. a larder (dial.): a pantry (dial.): 
of the scrophulariaceous genus Veronica, typi- an inner room, parlour (Scot.). [O.Fi'. despense 

cally blue-flowered, posterior petals united, a buttery— despendre —L. dispendire.] ’ 

posterior sepal wanting; speedy cut, cutting, spenceT,5pens'ar, n. akindofwig: a short double¬ 
injury to a horse’s foreleg by the opposite shoe, breasted overcoat: a woman's short under- 

—speed up, to quicken the rate of working, garment, formerly over-jacket. [After various 

[O.E. sped; Du. spoed.] <* persons of the name.] 

speel, spH, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to climb.— n. a spencer, spens’ar, n. in ships and barques, a fore¬ 
climb.—speel'er, an acrobat (obs.): a climber; and-aft sail abaft the fore and main masts, 
a climbing-iron. [Poss. L.G. spe/er, a performer.] [Perh. the name Spencer, as foregoing.] 
speir, speer, spir, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to ask, in- Spencerian, spen-se'ri-an, adf. pertaining to the 
quire.— n. speir'ings, speer'ings, news. [O.E. synthetic philosophy or evolutionary cosmology 

spyrian, to inquire after, spor, a trace.] of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903).— n. a follower 

speisade. See lance speisade, under lance prisado. of Spencer.— n. Spence'rianism. 

speiss, spis, n. a mass of arsenides and com- spend, spend, v.r. to expend: to pay out: to give 
monly antimonides, a first product in smelting bestow, employ, for any purpose: to shed: to 

certain ores.—speiss-cob'alt, smaltite. [Ger. consume: to use up: to exhaust: to waste: to 

speise.] pass, as time.— v.i. to make expense:— pa.t. and 

spekboom, spek'bdm, n. a S. African succulent pa.p. spent.— adl. spcn'dable.— ns. spen'der; 

shrub of the purslane family. [Du., bacon tree.] spen'ding.—ad/, spent, used up: exhausted: of 

spelaean, also (esp. in U.S.) spelean, spi-le’an, adl. fish, exhaufted by spawning.—spend'ail, a 

cave-dwelling.— ad), spelaeological (in U.S. spendthrift; spending money, pocket money; 

speleo-; spel-i-o-loj'i-kl). — ns. spelaeologist (in spend'thrift, one who spends the savings of thrift: 

U.S. speleo-; -ol'a-Jist); spelaeol'ogy (in U.S. a prodigal.— ad], excessively lavish. [O.E*. 

speleo-), the scientific study of caves: explora- spendan —L. expendire or dispendire, to weigh 

tion of caves. [Gr. spelalon, cave.] out.] 

Bpeld, speld, spelder, speTdar, (Scot.) vs.t. to Spenserian, spen-si'ri-an, atfl. pertaining to 
spread open or sprawlingly: to slit and lay open. Edmund Spenser (1532-99) or esp. his stanza in 

— ns. spel'dinCi^), speld'rinfg), a haddock (or The Faerie Queene, of eight decasyllabic lines 

other fish) split open and dried. [Cf. M.E. and an Alexandrine, rhymed a A a A A c A c c. 

spatden, to split; Ger. spalten.] spent, spera. See spend. 

spelean, etc. See spelaean, etc. speos, spe’os, n. potto-temple or tomb. [Gr. 

spell, spel, n. speech, discourse, talk, a sermon cave.] 

(obs.): a magic formula: a magic influence: Spergula, 5p<ir'g<2-/a, n. the spurrey genus, akin to 
enchantment: entrancement.— v.t. to utter (oAs.): Chickweed.—n. SperguM'ria, the allied sandwort- 

to say a spell over: to bind with a spell: to en- spurrey genus. [L.L.1 
chant.— v.i. (obs.) to discourse.— atff. speli'ful, sperling, sp&r’Ung. Same as sparling, 
miuftcal. — v.t. spell'bind (back-formation ).— sperm, spiirm, n. seed or semen: generative sub- 
speU'binder (U.S.), an orator, usu. political or stance: a male gamete or germ-cell: eggs, 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eTa-mant; for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viii 
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■pawn, brood, offtpriiig iobs,)t the chaiaza of a 
an** egg believed to be contributed 

by tbecock}(o6r.)*> a iperm-whale: sperm-oil: 
a sperm-candle: spermaceti.—For some com¬ 
pounds beginning sperma-, spermo-, see sper- 
'* mate- (spdr'ma-fd').— ns, sper'maduct, sper'mi- 
duct, a duct convwing spermatozoa; spcnni'- 
rium:— pL spermg’ria; sper'mary^ the male 
germ-i^d; spenna(to)tliC'ca fGr. thiki, re¬ 
ceptacle), in female insects, etc., a receptacle 
in whkm sperms received are stored.— a41s. 
spermathS'cai; spennat'ic,-al, of, pwtaining to, 
conveying sperm: generative.—ns. spennat'ic, 
a spermatic vessel; sper'niatid, a cell that 
develops directly into a spermatozoon; sper'- 
matist, a believer in the doctrine that the sperm 
contains all fbture generations in germ; sperma- 
tiiun (-md'sfom), a non-motile male gamete in 
red seaweeds: a spore-like structure, possibly 
sexual, in some fungi:—p/. spermft'tia; sper'- 
matoblaSt (Or. blastos, a shoot), a spermatid.— 
od/. spermatoblas'tic.— m, sper'matocele (Or. 
k€li, tumour), tumour of the testicle; spcr'mato- 
cyta(Gr. kytos, vessel), a sperm mother-cell or its 
predecessor: spermatogenesis ^-Jen'), sperma- 
togeny (s-toj'i-nl), sperm-formation.-^sd/r. sper- 
matogenet'ic, spermatogen'ic, spennatog'enons. 
— ns. spermatogonium (-gd'n/-a/n), one of the 
cells that by repeated division form the spermato¬ 
cytes; sper'matophore, a case enclosing the 
spermatozoa.— n.p/. Spermatoph'yta (also Sper- 
inaph'yta, Spermoph'yta; Or. phyton, plant), 
the flowering plants as one of the four phyla 
of the vegetable kingdom.—n. spermat'ophyte 
(sperm'apiqrte, etc.).— <idj. spermatiiphytic {-fit'ik\ 
also sperma-, ^rmo-).— ns. spermatorrholda 
(Gr. rkoiS, flow), involuntary seminal discharge; 
spermatozd'id, spermatozfi'on (Gr. sdion, animal; 
pi. -zO'a), a male germ-cell.—For some com¬ 
pounds in spermo-, see spermato-.— ns. sper'- 
mogoie, spermog&'nium (p/. -ia), a flask-shaped 
structure in which spermatia are produced.— 
sperm'-candle, a candle of spermaceti; sperm'- 
cell, a male gamete; sperm'-oil, oil from the 
sperm-whale; sperm'-whale, the cachalot, a 
whale from which spermaceti is obtained. [Gr. 
sperma, -atos, seed, semen— speirein, to sow.] 
spermaceti, spAr~m>~set'i, n. a waxy matter ob¬ 
tained mixM with oil from the head of the 
sperm-whale and others.—^Also ad}. [L. sperma 
eitl (gen. of c€tus, a whale—Gr. kilos}, whale’s 
sperm, from a wrong notion of its origin.] 
spermophile, spAr'md-Jil, -///, n. a ground-squirrel 
(Spermophilus), a rodent akin to the true 
squirrels. [Gr. sperma, seed, phileein, to love.] 
apane, spAr, (Spens.} v.t. to bolt, bar.—^In Shak., 
Troilm and Cressida, Pro). 19, stirre is probably a 
misprint for sperre. [spar.] 
spen^te, sper’i-Ut, n. ari arsenide of platinum, 
found at Sudbury, Ontario. [After F. L. Sperry, 
with Gr. Hthos, stone.] 

sperse, spArs, (arch.) v.t. and v,k aphetic form of 
divam: — pa.t. and pa-p. (Speiu.) spent; also 
spersed. 

sperdM. Same as spardi. 
speasaithe, spes'Srt-it, n. a manganese-alumina 
garnet found at Spessart in Bavaria, 
f^, spet, iMilt.) v.t. and v.i. a form of spit (2). 
vetdi, speck, n. a piece of skin used in making 
glue, [speck.] 

spew, spue, spA, v.t, to vomit.— v.t. to vomit: to 
ooze, run.— m. vomited matter: a marshy spot 
(dial.).—ns. spew'er; qMw'inesa. — atO. spew'y 
(dlaL), boggy. [O.E. spiwan, ^iowan, to spit; 
Du. spuwen, Ger. speieni also L. spuSre, Gr. 
ptyetn.) , , 

fphm—1^ 1 tfas'0-l»s, n, necrosis. — ad/s. spbac'- 
alatik -d, necrosed: dark and shrunlcM (bat.).— 
m. apWcrih'thMk [Gr. sphaketos.} 
apbaar(e)- Sameasaphm. 

/)Ue,J9r: mi, kdr (her); mine; niBte, 


Qhaeridiinii, rfd-rid’t-am, it. a minute vberoidal 
body on the surface of a sea>urd^, perh. a 
sense-organ:—^/, sphaerid'ia.—its. qihae'rita, a 
hydrous aluminium phosphate; aplia«oco'> 
baltite, cobalt cvbonate, occurring in rounded 
masses; sphaerocrys'tai, a rounded crystalline 
mass; sphaerosid'erite, concretionary day- 
ironstone. [Gr. spfudra, a ball.] 

Sphagnum, sfag’nsm, a. a genus of mosses—peat 
or bog-moss, constituting the family Siriiagna- 
ceae (sfag-n&’si-i), peat-formers, formerly useftil 
as wound-dressings.—<!<(/. sphagnic'olous (L. 
coUre, to inhabit), living in peat-moss.— ns. 
sphagnorogist; sphamiol'ogy, the study of the 
peat-mosses.—s^g'nous. [Gr. ^hagnos, a 
name for various plants.] 
sphalerite, sfnl'sr-U, n, zinc-blende. [Or. spha- 
leros, deceptive, from its resemblance to galena.] 
sphendone, sfen'do-ne, n. an ancient Greek 
women’s hrad-band: an elliptical or semi- 
elliptical auditorium. [Gr. sphendoni, a sling.] 
sphane, sfen, n. titanite.—sphd'nic, wedge-ltke. 
— n.pt. Sphenisciformes (.sfe-rUsd-fSr'mes), the 
penguin order of birds.— ns. Sphenis'cus \.~kas), 
the jackass-penguin genus: Sphe'nodon (Gr. 
odous, odonlos, a tooth), genus, also known 
as Hatteria, to which the tuatara (q.r.) be¬ 
longs; sphS'nogram, a cuneiform character— ad). 
sphh'noid, wedge-shaped, applied to a set of 
bones at the base of the skull.— n. a sphenoid 
bone: a wedge-shaped crystal form of ibur 
triangular faces.— ad), sdienoid'al. [Gr. sphin, 
sphinos, a wedge.] 

sphere (shak.. Milt., sphear, spheare), s/^r, n. a 
solid figure bounded by a surface of whi^ all 
points are equidistant from a centre: its bound¬ 
ing surface: the apparent sphere of the heavens, 
upon which the stars are seen in projection: any 
one of the concentric spherical shells which were 
once supposed to carry the planets in their 
revolutions: a cirde of society, orig. of the 
higher ranks (as if a planetary sphere): domain, 
scope, range: a field of activity: condition of 
life: a world, mode of being: a ball: a spherical 
object, esp. a planet: an orbit (Spens.). — v.t. to 
round: to place in a sphere: to encompass: to 
send about.— ad)s. sphSr'al; sphered; sphero'- 
iess; spheric (yfer'ik), -al, of a sphere or spheres: 
having the form of a sphere.— n. spherical'ity.— 
adv. spher'ically.->-nr. spher'icalnesa, sphericity 
(-is'l-ti), state or quality of being spherical; 
epher'ics, the geometry and trigonometry of the 
sphere: spheristS'rion (Gr. sphairlsterUm), a 
room or court for ball-games; sphi'r^, a body 
or figure nearly spherical, but not quite so—a 
species of ellipsoid (prolate spheroid, a slightly 
lengthened sphere; (dilate spheroid, a slightly 
flattened sphere).— ad). sphSroi'dal.— ns. sp^ 
roidi'eity; spheroWsa'tion, ,z-.—v.i.sphtr'oidise, 
-ize, to develop spherulitic or granular structure 
in.— If. sphSrom'eter, an instrument for measur¬ 
ing curvature of surfaces.— a^. spherfilar (sfer’), 
— ns. spher'file, a little sphere; spher'iuite, a 
radiating spherical group of minute crystalline 
fibres m xocla.-—ad)s. spherfilitic (-llt'ik); 
sphfi'^, spherical, round: belonging to the 
celestial spheres.— ad)s. sphete'-bom; sphare'- 
like.—spherical triangle, a three-sided figure on 
the surface of a sphere, bounded by arcs of 
great circles.—music of the spheres, the music, 
inaudible to mortal ears, produced according to 
Pythagoras by the motions of the celestial 
spheres in accordance with the laws ofharmmiy. 
[Gr. sphalrd.] 

sphincter, sfingk'isr, (anal.) n. a muscle whose 



tight.] 

^pUnx, s^iinx, sfivks. n, a monster of Greek 
/hr; mate; mSdn,tabl; dhen (then) 
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mytholw, witb the head of a woman and the ■ni'd*r4ike.—qn'dar-lhM, a tfanad of silk spun 

body of a lioness, that pr<vosed riddles to by a spider: any fine thread in an optfand instni- 

travcHers, and strangled those who could not ment, for measurement, posKionrnusrking, etc.; 

solve them: any similar monster or represenu* spi'der-man, an erector of steel building stnic* 

tion of one: an enigmatic or inscrutable per- tures; api'dar-monkey, an American monkey 

son: a hawk-moth: the Guinea baboon—n. (Ateles) with long slender legs and tail; mi'dfr- 

and a4l- sidiingid (^n VM).— n.pl. Sphin'gidae. the stitch, a stitch in lace or netting in which threads 

hawk-moth family-—sphinx'-moth. [Gr.,— sphin- are carried diagonally and parallel to each other; 

gein, to draw tight.] spi'dcr-wcb, the snare spun by a spider; spi'der- 

Bphragistic, sfr»~Jist’tk, atQ. pertaining to seals and wheel, in embroidery, a circular pattern with 

slgneu.— n.pl. spbravst'ics, the study of seals, radiating lines; sid'der-work, lace worked by 

(Gr. sphrSgUtikos — sphrdgls, a seal.] spider-stiteh; sm'dar-wort, any plant of the 

s^gmuB, ^g'mas, n. the pulse.—o<(i- vhyg'mic. American commelinaceous genus Tradescantia, 
—Hs. sphygmograni, a sphygmograph record; esp. T. vlrgMca, with deep-blue or reddish- 
sphyg'aMgraph, an instrument for recording violet flowers. [O.E. sptthra — spinnan, to spin; 
pulse-beat.—sphygmograph'ic.—n. s|diyg- cf. Dan. spinder, Ger. spime.) 
mog'raphy.— a^, sphfg'moid. pulse-like.—nr. spie {Spens., Milt., etc. spelling of spy), spied, 
sphygmorogy, the science of the pulse; sphyg- spies. See spy. 

mftminom'etert sphygmom'eter, an instrument spiegeleisen, spi’gl-i-zn, n. a white cast-iron con¬ 
fer measuring arterial blood-pressure; sphyg'- taining manganese, largely used in the manufac- 

mophtae, an instrument by means of which a turn of steel by the Bessemer process. [Ger.,— 

pulse-beat makes a sound; sphyg'moscope, an rpfrge/—L. speculum, a mirror, Ger. elsen, iron.] 
instrument for making arterial pulsations visible, spiel, spit, shpil, n. talk, story.— v.i. to talk tfibly, 
[Latinised from Gr. spkygmos, pulse.] tell the tale.—Also v.t. —n. spieler, a person with 

spial, rpra/(o6r.) n. espial: a spy, a scout. a glib, persuasive line of talk: a swindler: a 

Spica, spi'k», n. a first-magnitude star in Virgo: card sharper: a gambling den. [Ger. splelen, to 
(without cap.) a spiral bandage with reversed play.] 

turns suggesting an ear of barley; (without cap.) spiff, spff, atfl. (dial.) smart, spruce.—Also spiff'y. 
in birds, a spur.— adfs. spi'eate, -d, in, having, or spiff'iiw (co//.), excellent. [Origin obscure.] 

forming a spike: spikelfice.—^ rs. spicilege (spi's/- spiflicate, spifnicate, spif'li-kai, (slang) v.r. to do 
IIJ;L.spicllegium —/eg^re, to gather), a gleaning: for: to quell: to confound: to handle roughly, 
an antholo^; spicnia (spik’B-h), a spicule, — n. Bpif(f)licd'tion. 

prickle, or splinter.—ndyr.spic'filar, of the nature Spigelia, spi-Ji'U-s, n. the pink-root genus of 
of or like a spicule; spic'filate, having spicules.-r Loganiaceae.— adj. Spigfi'lian, of van der Spiegel 

ns. spic'ftle, a minute needle-like body, crystal, or of Spigelia: applied to the lobulus Splgehl, 
splinter, or process; spic'fiium (L.), a little spiM: one of the lobes of the liver. [From the Itelgian 
a spicula: a snail's dart:— pi. spic'fila. [L. spftS, Adrian van der Spiegel (1S79-162S).] 
an ear of com.] spight, spit, vb. and n. (Spens., Skak.). Same as 

spiccato, spik-kd'td, adj. and adv. half staccato.— spite. 

It. spiccato playing or passage. [It.] spignel, spig’nl, n. baldpioney (Meum).—Also 

spice, spis, n. an aromatic and pungent vegetable (obs.) spick'nel. [Origin obscure.] 
substance used as a condiment and for seasoning spigot, spig’at, n. a vent-peg or peg controlling a 
food—pepper, cayenne pepper, pimento, nut- faucet. [Prov. espigot —L. .tpiculum.J 
meg, mace, vanilla, ginger, cinnamon, cassia, spike, sptk, m. an ear of corn: an inflorescence in 
etc.: such substances collectively or generally: which sessile flowers or spikelets are arranged on 

a characteristic smack, flavour; anything that a long axis (bot.)i a kind of lavender (apike'- 

adds piquancy or interest: an aromatic odour: lav'ender).— v.i. to develop a spike.— n. spike'lct, 

sweetmeats (afa/.): a touch, tincture (/g.).—v.r. in grasses, etc., a small crowded spike, itself 

to season with spice: to tincture, vary, or diver- forming part of a greater inflorescence.—spike'- 

sify.— adJ. spicM, Impregnated with a spicy grass, Uniola or other American grass with con- 

odour: seasoned with spice: over-scrupulous spicuous spikelets; spike'-oil, the oil of spike- 

(obs.). — ns. spie'er (obs.), a dealer in spices or lavender; spike'-nish, a sedge (Heleocharis) 

drugs; epic'er^, spices in general: a repository with a solitary spike. [L. spica, an ear of corn.] 

of spices: spiciness.— adv. spic'ily.— n. spic’- spike, spile, r. a hard thin pointed object; a large 
iness.—a<(/. spic'y, producing or abounding with nail: (in pi.) spiked shoes, worn to prevent 

spices: fragrant: pungent: piquant, pointed: slipping.—v.r. to fasten, set, or pierce with a 

racy: risqud: showy.—spice'-hox, a box, often spike or spikes: to make useless (as a gun), 

ornamental, for keeping spices; spice'-bush, an orig. by driving a spike into the vent.— 

aromatic American shrub (Lindcra) of the laurel adj. spiked.— adv. spik'ily.—n. spik'iness.— adj. 

family; spice'-cake, a spiced cake. [O.Fr. spik'y, having, furnished with, spikes: having a 

espice (Fr. epice) —L.L. species, kinds of goods, sharp point.-s-spike'-fish, a kind of sail-fish; 

spices—L. species, a kind.] spike heel, a very narrow metal heel on a woman’s 

spicilege. See under Spica. shoe; spike'^lail, a large small-headed nail, 

■pick, spik, n. a nail, a spike.— adi- tidy, fresh.— [O.E. spicing, a spike-nail; poss. from L. spica, 
spick and span, trim and speckless, like a spike an ear of corn.] 

new cut and a chip new split; spick and span spikenard, spik’nard, n. an aromatic oil or balsam 
new, brand-new. [spike.] yielded by an Indian valerienaceous plant 

spicknel. See spignel. (Nardostachys) or a substitute: the plant itself, 

spicule. See under Spica. [L. spica nardi.] 

spide, obs. spelling of spied (see my). spile, spil, n. a plug; a spigot; a pile for a 

a^der, spi'dar, n. an arachnid of the order Ara- foundation.—v.t. to pierce and provide with a 
neida, the body divided into two distinct parts— spile.— n. spriing. [Cf. L.G. spile, Du. spijl, Ger. 
an unsegmentM cephalothorax with four pairs spell.] 

of legs, gad a soft unsegmented abdomen with spiUte, spi'lit, n. a very Sne-grained basic igneous 
spinnerets: form^jy, a lighthigh~wheeled vehicle: rock.—aelf. mlitic ^i'losite, a 

a fiyitt^ian, properly one with feet: any of spotted slate, formed by contact metamorphism, 
various spider-Uke radiating structures.—adi- [Gr. spiios, a spot.] 

am'dety, spider-tike: abounding in spiders.— spill, spii, r.t. to kill (obs.): to destroy (oAr.): to 
^’der-crah, a crab with long thin legs; spi'der- allow to run out of a vessel: to shed: to waste: 

•*it a long thin kg. — mffs, ^’der-kt^ed; to throw from a vehicle or the saddie(caff.): to 

Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables: e/'s-mar; for certain soundv in fon^n mwdg seep, tdii 

T.C.D.—42 
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empty from the beHy of • nil or en^ty of wind 
for reefing: to overlay aa if by spilling iSpeits.). 
— v.i. to come to grief or ruin (oba.y. to over* 
flow: to be shed: to be allowed to fall, be lost, 
or wasted:—and pa,p. spilled, spilt.— n. a 
fall, a throw; a spilling.— ns. spill'age, the act 
of spilling: that which is spilt; spUi'er; spilth, 
spilling: anything spilt or poured out lavishly; 
excess.—spiU'ing-line, a rope for spilling the 
wind out of a square sail; spill'-stream, an over¬ 
flow channel: a bayou; spill'way, a passage for 
overflow-water.—spill the beans, to cause em¬ 
barrassment by letting out a secret. (O.E. 
spillani Du. splllen, O.N. spllla, to destroy.] 
spill, spll, n. a spile; a thin strip of wood or paper 
for lighting a candle, a pipe, etc,— n. spill'ikin, a 
small slip of wood, ivory, etc., to be picked out 
from a heap without disturbing the others in the 
game of spillikins.^—Also spilikin, spel(l)ikin. 
[Connection with spile or with spell (4) doubtful.] 
spilt, spilt. See spUI (1).—Also adj. 
spin, spin, v.t. to dcaw out and twist into threads: 
to draw out a thread as spiders do: to form by 
spinning: to draw out: to make to last (usu. 
with out)', to send hurtling: to twirl, set 
revolving rapidly: to fish with a swivel or 
spoon-bait: to reject at an examination (slang). 
—y./. to pactise the art or trade or perform the 
act of spinning: to rotate rapidly: to whirl: to 
hurtle: to go swiftly, esp. on wheels: to spirt; 
to stream vigorously: to lengthen out, last (usu. 
with out)', to fish with rotating bait:— pr.p. 
■piim'iag; pa.t. qiun, arch, span; pa.p. spun.— 
a. act or result of spinning; a rotatory motion: 
a cycle ride: a short trip in a motor-car: a 
»urt at high speed: a spiral descent (lit. and 
pg.): of a subatomic particle, quantised angular 
momentum in the absence of orbital motion: of 
a nucleus, quantised angular momentum in¬ 
cluding contributions from the orbital motion 
of nucleons: confused excitement.— ns. spinn'er, 
one who spins: a spider (5AaAr.): a spinneret: a 
spinning-machine: a ball with imparted spin, 
causing it to swerve or break; an artificial fly 
that revolves in the water; spinn'eret, a spinning 
organ in spiders, etc.: a plate with holes from 
which filaments of plastic material are expressed 
(also spiimerette); spinn'erule (s-rool, -rul), one 
of the tubules of a spinneret: spinn'ery, a spin- 
niny-mill.— n, and acd. spinn'ing.—spin'-dri'er, a 
device that dries washed clothes without wring¬ 
ing, to a point ready for ironing, by forcing the 
water out of them under pressure of centrifugal 
force in a rapidly revolving drum.— v.t. spin'-d^'. 
—spinn'ing-ooiise (hist.), a place of correction 
Where lewd and incorrigible women were made 
to spin; spinn’ing-ienn'y, a machine by which a 
number ofthreads can be spun at once: a crane- 
fly (dM.)\ Bpinn'iiig-iiiill, a factory where thread 
is spun; spinn'ing-wheel, a machine for spinning 
yam, consisting of a wheel driven by the hand or 
by a treadle, which drives one Or two spindles; 
qiin'-idl, a process of transference of business on 
the U.S. stock-market: a by-product that proves 
profitable on its own account.—^Also adl. — 
flat spia, a state of panic; spin a yam, to tell a 
story; spin out, to prolong, protract. [O.E. 
tpinnon: Got. spinnen.] 
spna, spnud. See spine. 

spiaach, apiaage, spin'U, n. a plant (Splnacia 
oltrueea) of the goosefoot family: its young 
leavea used as a vegetable: extended to various 
Other plants.— <M^. tpinaceous (spin-h'shas). — 
^a'ach-beet, a kind of beet used like spinach. 
[O.Fr- espinage, ospinacke; of doubtful origin, 
pou.—L. sp/iM, poss. Ar. isifindf.J 
sptadle, spin’di, n. the pin by which thread is 
twisted: a phi on whidi anything turns: the 
flisee of a watdi: aqything veiy slender: a 
..spindle-shaped struotiife formed in mitosis 


(b/o/.).— v.i. to grow long ud stendor.- 
Bpin'dling, a person or thing too long and skmder: 
a slender shoot.—o4/. long and slender.— 
apin'dly, disproportionally long and slendtf.— 
adls. spin'dle-legged, -shanked, having long 
slender legs, like spindles.— ns.pl. epin'dle-legB, 
-shanks, long slim legs: hence (as a slia.) an 
overlong and slender pe^n.—apin'dle-oil, very 
light and fluid lubricating oil.— adJ, spin'dle- 
shaped, shaped like a spindle, thickest in the 
middle and tapering to both ends.—spin'dle- 
shell, a gasteropod (Fusus) with spindle-shaped 
shell; apin'die-sidc, the female aide or line 
of descent, distaff-side (opp. to spear-side); 
spin'dle-tree, a shrub (Euonymus europaeus) of 
the Celastraceae, whose hard-grained wood was 
used for making spindles; spfn'dle-whorl, a 
heavy ring used to give momentum to the 
spindle. [O.E. spinel—spinnan, to spin; Ger. 
spindel] 

spindrift, spln'drl/t, n. the spray blown from the 
crests of waves. [See spoon (1).] 
spine, spin, n. a thorn, esp. one formed by a 
modified branch or leaf: a long sharp process of 
a leaf: a thin, pointed spike, esp. in fishes: the 
backbone: any ridge extending lengthways: 
heartwood: the back of a book.— n. api'na, the 
backbone: a quill of a spinnet: a lengthwise 
barrier in the Roman circus (ant.). — a^'s. spi'nal, 
of the backbone; spi'nate, spined, having a spine 
or spines; apineless, having no spine: weak: 
vacillating: lacking courage, esp. moral courage. 
— adr. spine'lessly.— ns. spinelessness; spinesc'- 
ence.— adjs. spinesc'ent, growing into a spine: 
somewhat spiny; spinif'erousj thorn-beari^; 
spi'nifornii like a thorn; spinig'erous, bearing 
spines; spi'nigrade, moving by means of 
spines, as an echinoderm.—n. sprniness.— cuds. 
spi'nose (or -nds"), spi'nous, full of spines: 
thorny.— ns. spfnos'ity, thorniness; apin&le 
(spin' or spin’), a minute spine.— adls. spin'Qlfite, 
spinOlesc'ent, spiniUif'erous, apin'SIfise, spin'O- 
lous; apl'ny, full of spines: thorny: trouble¬ 
some; perplexed.—spina bifida (bi'fi-da, hi/'), 
condition in which two parts of the bony spinal 
canal fail to unite perfectly at the embryo stage; 
spinal anaesthesia, injection of an anaesthetic 
into the spinal cord, producing loss of sensation 
but not unconsciousness; spinal canal, a 
passage running through the vertebrae and con¬ 
taining the spinal cord; spinal column, the back¬ 
bone; spinal c(h)ord, the main neural axis in 
vertebrates; spine'-chiller, a frightening story, 
thought, happening.— adl- spine'-chilUng. [L. 
spina, a thorn.] 

spinel, spi-neV (or spin’aT), n. a mineral, magnesium 
aluminate or other member of a group of alum- 
inates, ferrateSj and chromates, crystallising in 
octidi^ra.—spinel mby, ruby-spinel, a precious 
variety of typical spinel formerly confounded 
with ruby. [R* splnetta.) 
spinet, spin’it, or spi-net', n. an instrument like a 
small harpsichord.—Also spinnet, spinette. [It. 
spinetta, poss. from a Venetian maker Giovanni 
Spinetti (fl. ISOO).] 

Spinifex, spin', spin'i-feks, n. properly, a genus of 
grasses (Australian, etc.) whose spiny heads 
blow about and disseminate seed: popularly 
applied in Australia to porcupine-grass. [L. 
spina, spine, and the root otfacire, to make.] 
spink, splngk. (now dial.) n. a finch, esp. the 
chaffinch. [Perh. imit.] 

spink, splngk, n. the lady's-smock. [Origin 
obscure.] 

spinnaker, spin's-ksr, n. triangular sail carried on 
side opposite mrinsail by vessels sailing before 
the wind: large sail carried by racing yachts. 
[Prob. spin, not Sphinx (yacht that carried h 
sirinnaker).] 

spumer, spinneret, etc. Seeqiin. 
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which other shadowy figures' appear; spir'h- 
rapper, one who claims to receive messages from 
dismhodied spirits by raps or knocks; spir'it' 
rapping.— a^. spir'it-atinriBg. rousing the spirit. 
—spfr'itnal-mind'edness; spir'it-vamish, shellac 
or other resin in a volatile solvent, usu. alcohol; 
spir'it-world, the world of disembodied spirits.— 
animal spirits, a subtle form of matter formerly 
believed to be sent along the nerves from the 
brain: hence constitutional liveliness; (Holy) 
Spirit (see holy); in spirits, cheerfully vivacious; 
out of spirits, depressed; spirit(s) of salt, hydro¬ 
chloric acid; spirit(B) of wine, alcohol. [L. 
s^lritiu, a breath— spiral, to breathe.] 
apirling. See sparling, 
spiro-. For some words see spire (2). 
spirogr^h. spVr6~gr»f, n. an instrument for 
recording breathing movements.— n. spirom'eter. 
an instrument for measuring lung capacity.— a4i- 
spiromet'ric.— ns. spirom'elry; spi'rophore (Qr. 
photos, a bringing), an apparatus for inducing 
artificial respiration by means of an airtight 
case for the body and an air-pump. [L. spirare, 
to breathe.] 

spirt, spurt, v.l. to shoot out forcibly, or in a fine 
strong jet.—v.r. to squirt in a fine strong jet.— n. 
a sudden fine jet. [Origin uncertain; cf. Ger. 
dial, splrren, to spit; spurt.] 
qsirt, spurt, IShak.) v.i, to sprout, shoot up. [O.E. 
spryttan; (^.sprout.] 
spirtle. Same as spurtle. 
spiry. See under spire (1 and 2). 
spissitude, spis'i-tud, n. density. [L. spissttRdd — 
spissus, thick.] 

spit, spit, n. a broach for roasting meat: jocularly, 
a sword; a long narrow tongue of land or sand 
running into the sea: a wire or spindle holding a 
spool in a shuttle.— v.t. to transfix: to string on 
a rod or wire:— pr.p. spitting; pa.t. and pa.p. 
spitt'ed.— acO. spitt'ed.— ns. spitt'er, a young 
deer with unbranched antlers; spitting, piercing. 
[O.E. spitu; Du. spit, Ger. spiess.] 
spit, spit, v.t. to throw out from the mouth; to 
eject with violence; to utter with hate, scorn or 
violence: to spawn.— v.i. to throw out saliva 
frbm the mouth: to rain in scattered drops: to 
make a spitting sound: to sputter;— pr.p. spitt'- 
inf; pa.t. and pa.p. spat, arch, spit, obs. pa.p. 
spitt'en, spitt'ed (B.). — n. saliva, spume: a light 
fall of rain or snow: an exact replica (slang; 
usu. dead or very spit, from the phrase as like 
him as if he had spit him out of his mouth). — ns. 
sjfitt'er; spitt'ing, the act of ejecting saliva: the 
ejection of oxygen, with drops of molten metal, 
when silver or platinum heated in air cools 
slowly; the resulting surface-appearance.—Also 
adj. — ns. spittie, spit, saliva; spittoon', a vessel 
for spitting in.—spit'-box, a spittoon; spit’-curl 
(coll.), a curl pressed flat on the temple; spit'- 
fire, that which emits fire, e.g. a volcano, cannon: 
a type of fighting aeroplane: a hot-tempered 
person; spitting image (form 'of dial, spitten 
image —for spit and image), the exact likeness of 
(see above).—spit and polish, cleaning up of 
uniform and equipment, esp. to excess; spit (it) 
out, to speak out, tell (it). [Northern O.E. spittan, 
O.N. spyla, Ger. dial, spitten, spulten.J 
Bpit, spit, v.t.and v.i. to dig: to plant with a spade. 
—n. a spade’s depth; a spaduul. [O.E. spittan, 
or (M.)i3u. and (M.)L.G. spit.] 
spital. Same as spittie (see spit (2)). 
spitcb-cock, spich'-kok, n. an eel split and broiled. 
—V.I. to split and broil, as an eel. [Cf. spatch¬ 
cock.) 

spitcher, spit'cha, (naval slang) ntff. done for. 
[Maltese spi(ea, pron. spitch'a, finished, ended.] 
spite, spit, H, grudge: lasting ill-will; hatred: a 
cause of vexation.—v./. to vex; to thwart; to 
hate.— at^. spite'ful, fbll of spite; desirous to 
vex or injure: malignant.— adv. spite'luliy.—n. 
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sinte'fulneas.—in spite of, in opposition to all 
dnrorts of, in defiance of, in contempt of; not¬ 
withstanding; spite (id), despite, [tophe.) 
spittle. See under spit (2). 
spittle, also spital, spit'!, (arch.) n. a hospital, esp. 
for foul diseases, a lazar-house.—qiitt'lc-liouee. 
[hospital.] 

spitz, spits, n. a Pomeranian dog; a group of 
breeds of dog generally having long luiir, 
pointed ears and a tightly curled tail,.incl. husky, 
samoyed, Pomeranian, etc. [Ger.] 
spiv, spiv, (slang) n. a flashy black-market handier: 
one who makes money by dubious means: an 
idler.— n. spivv'ery, the world or the practices of 
spivs. fPerh. conn, with spiff.] 
splanchnic, splangk’nik, adj. visceral, intestinal.— 
n. splanch'nocele (-sel; Gr. koitos, hollow), a 
visceral cavity: the posterior part of the coelom. 
[Gr. splanchnon, pi. splanchna, entrails.] 
splash, splash, v.t. to spatter, as with water or mud: 
to throw about brokenly, as liquid: to dash 
liquid on or over: to effect by or with splashing: 
to variegate as if by splashing: to display, print 
very prominently.— v.i. to dabble: to dash 
liquid about: to move, go, with throwing about 
of broken liquid: to fly about dispersedly: of 
bullets, to throw about fragments or molten 
metal on striking.— n. the dispersion of liquid 
suddenly disturbed, as by throwing something 
into it or by throwing it about; liquid thrown on 
anything: a spot formed by or as if by throwing 
liquid: a little soda-water: lead thrown about 
by a bullet on striking: ostentation, publicity, 
display: a sensation, excitement, dash.— n. 
splash'er, one who, or that which, splashes: a 
guard against splashing: a board attached to the 
foot for walking on mud.— adv. splash'ily.— n. 
and adJ. splash’ing.— ad), splash'y, splashing: 
with splashing: wet and muddy; full of puddles. 
—splash'-board, a mudguard: a dashboard; 
splash'down, (moment of) the landing of a 
manned spacecraft on the sea.— adj. splash'- 
proof.—splash down, of spacecraft, to land on 
the sea on completion of mission, [plash.] 
splat, splat, n. a thin strip forming the upright 
middle part of a chair-back, [plat (3).] 
spiatcR, splach, (Scot, and U.S.) n. a splash or clot 
of dirt or colour: a splotch.—v.r. to splotch. [Cf. 
splotch.] 

splatter, .splat'ar, v.t. and v.i. to spatter; to splash; 
to sputter.— n. a splash: a spattering. [Cf. 
spatter.] 

splay, spl3, v.t. and v.i. to display (obs.): to slope, 
slant, or bevel (urchit.); to spread out.— n. a 
slant or bevel, as of the side of a doorway, 
window, or the like.— adJ- and adv. with a splay. 
—splay foot, a flat foot turned outward.—imv*- 
splay'-foot, -ed; splay'-mouthed, wide-mouthed, 
[display.] 

spleen, splen, n. a soft, pulpy, blood-modifying 
organ close to the stomach, once thought the 
seat of anger and melancholy: hence various 
meanings, mostly in Shak. and more or less 
obs.—spite: boredom: ill-humour: melan¬ 

choly: mirth: caprice: impulse: high spirit.— 
ad)s. spleen'ful; spleen'ish; spleen'less; spleen'y 
(Shak.), spleenish.— n. splenec'tomy (splin-; Gr. 
ek, out, tome, a cutting), excision of the spleen. 
— adj. splenetic (spUn-et'ik; formerly splen’i-tik), 
of the spleen: affected with spleen: peevish: mel¬ 
ancholy.—n. a splenetic person.— adj. splenet'i- 
cal.— adv. splenet'ically.— adJ. splenic (splen'ik), 
of the ‘spleen.—ns. splenisk'tion, -iz&'tion, con¬ 
version (of the lung) into spleen-like substance; 
spleni'tis (splin-), inflammation of the spleen; 
spKnomeg'aly (Gr. megas, megali, mega, big), 
enlargement of the spleen.—spleen'-stone (obs.), 
jade; spleen'-wort, any fern of the genus 
Asplenium; splenic fever, anthrax. [L. splin — 
Gr. splen.] 
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j spkn'ibnt, mff. brightly shining.— aiUs. 
•plan'did, tvilliant, resplendent: mognificeait: 
excellent (coll.); splendid'lous (obr.).—edv. 
spien'didly,— n. splen'didncss.—splen'didoiis 
(obr.); splendif'erous (now only coll.); splen'- 
dorous.— n. splen'dour (-dvr), brilliance: mamifi< 
cence. (L. iplendere, to shine, splermdus, 
splendor.] 

splenetic, etc. See spleen, 
splenial, spli’ni-sl, ad/, splint-like; of the splen- 
ium or the splenius.— ns. spU'aium, the round 
pad-like posterior border of the corpus callosum; 
spli'nius, a larK thick muscle on the back of tlie 
neck. [Gr. s^inton, pad, compress.] 

■plent. See splint. 

Bpleuchan, splddkh’sn, (Scot.) n. a tobacco- 
pouch: a purse. [Gael. spttuclh)an.] 
splice, sptts, y.r. to unite by interweaving the 
strands: to join together by overlapping: to 
unite, esp. (slang; ^so y.i.) in matrimony.—n. 
act of splicing: joint made by splicing: the 
part of the handle of a cricket-bat or the like 
that fits into the blade.—eh on the splice (cricket 
slang), to play a defensive game; splice tito 
mainbrace (nautical slang), to serve out an 
allowance of spirits: to fail to drinking. [Du. 
(now dial.) spUssen,] 

spline, splin, n. a key to .make wheel and shaft 
revolve together: a thin strip or slat. [Orig. E. 
Anglian.] 

splint, splint, also splent, splent, n. an overlapping 
strip in armour: a strip, slip of wood, lath: a 
splinter: a contrivance for holding a broken 
bone, or the like, in position: a bony enlarge¬ 
ment on a horse's leg between knee and fetlock: 
splint-coal.— v.t. to put in splints.— n. splint'er, a 
piece of wood, etc., split off, esp. a needle-like 
piece: a slender strip of wood, esp. one used as a 
torch: a splint (obs.). — v.t. and v.i. to split into 
splinters.—v.r. (Shak.) to put in splints, hence 
join, piece.— adj. splint'ery, made of, or like, 
splinters: apt to splinter.—splint'-arm'our, 
armour of narrow overlapping plates; splint'- 
bone, a small bone alongside the cannon bone in 
the horse, etc., the second or the fourth meta¬ 
carpal or metatarsal; splint'-coal, a hard c^oal of 
uneven fracture that does not cake; splint'er- 
bar, the cross-bar of a coach, supporting the 
springs; splint'er-bone, the fibula; splinter 
party, group, a party or group formed by a break¬ 
away from a larger body.— ad/, splint'er-proof, 
proof against the splinters of bursting shells or 
bombs, or against splintering.—splintery fracture 
(min.), the property of breaking with a surface 
like broken wood; splint'wood, sapwood. 
[M.Du. spllntc (Du. splint) or (M.)L.G. splinte, 
splente; Du. and L.G. splinter, Ger. splenter.] 
split, split, v.r. to break in pieces, wreck: to rmd: 
to cleave lengthwise: to divide: to disunite: to 
divulge (co/(.).— v.i. to be dashed to pieces: to 
suffer shipwreck: to divide or p|art asunder: to 
divulge secrets ^coll.): to divide one's votes 
instead of plumpuig; to burst with laughter: to 
go at full speed: to break off relations (with) 
(t/uiw):— pr.p. splitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. split 
(SMedc., etc., splitt'ed).—n. a crack or rent 
lengthwise: a schism; a half-bottle of aerated 
water, a half-glass of spirits: (in pi.) the acro¬ 
batic feat of going down to the floor with the legs 
spread out laterally.— n. splitt'er, one who, or 
that which, splits: one who splits hairs in argu¬ 
ment, classification, etc.: a splitting heada^ 
(co//.).— ad/, siriitt'ing. rending: cleaving: ear- 
splitting: of a headache, very severe: very 
rapid.—split infinitive, an infinitive with an 
adverb between 'to* and the verb; s^t mind, 
schixophrenia.— atO. split'-new (Scot.), brand- 
new.—split pea, a dried pea deprived of its seed- 
CMt and thus broken across at the embryo; 
apUt personality, a tendency towards schuo- 


phrenia; s^t itsg, a ring formed as if split 
spirally, as for keeping keys together; vlit 
second, a fraction of a second.— ad/- split'-aecaiid, 
timed to a fraction of a second.—mlit hain (see 
hair); qilit investment trust (sec trmt); striit- 
level house, one-storey house with rooms on mme 
than one level; s^t on a rock, to meet some 
unforeseen and disastrous diflicuUy, to go to 
ruin; vlit one’s sides, to laugh immoderately; 
split-seconds hand, a double seconds hand in a 
chronograph, of which first one and then the 
other member can be stopped by pressing a 
button; split the difference, to divide equally the 
sum of matter in dispute, to take the mean. [Du. 
splitten, related to splt/ten, Ger. spleissen.] 
splore, spldr, spldr, (Scot.) n. a frolic: a spree: an 
escapade: a row: a scrape. [Origin obscure.] 
spMcIi, sploch, splodge, sphj, ns. a big or heavy 
splash, spot, or stain.— vs.t. to mark with 
splotches or splodges.— vs.i. to trudge flounder- 
ingly or splashily.— atf/s. splotch'y, splodg'y. 
[Perh. conn, with O.E. splott, spot.] 
splurge, spUr/, n. any boisterous display.—v.i. to 
make such a display.— ad/, splur'gy. [tmit.] 
splutter, splut'sr, v.i. to eject drops: to scatter ink 
upon a paper, as a bad pen: to scatter liquid 
with spitting noises: to articulate confusedly as 
in rage.— v.t. to utter splutteringiy.— n. an act or 
noise of spluttering.— n. splutt'erer.— n. and ad/. 
Bpiutt'ering.— adv. aplutt'eringiy.— tuO- splutt'ery. 
[Prob. imit.; cf. sputter.] 

Spode, spod, n. a porcelain made with addition of 
bone-ash by Josiah Spode (17S4-1827) at Stoke. 
—Also ad/. 

spode, sp6d, spodium, spd'di-sm, ns. powder got 
by calcination: bone-black.— n. spodomancy 
(spod’»-man-sl), divination by means of ashes.— 
ac^. spodoman'tic.— n. spod'Qmene, a monociinic 
pyroxene, silicate of aluminium and lithium. 
[Gr. spodos, dim. spodton, ashes; spodoumenos 
(contracted participle), burnt to ashes, from its 
apprarance under the blowpipe.] 
spomsh, spof'ish, ad/, fussy, officious—also 
spoff'y. (Origin obscure.] 
spoil, spoil, n. (often in pi.) plunder, booty: ac¬ 
quisitions, prizes: spoliation: pillage: a cast or 
stripp^-off skin: remains of an animal body: 
material cost out in excavation: damage, im¬ 
pairment (rare): a thing spoiled in making 
(rare).—v.r. to take by force: to plunder; to 
despoil: to strip: to deprive: to destroy, end 
(Shak.); to corrupt, to mar: to impair: to 
make useless: to treat over-indulgently: to 
harm the character so.—v.i. to practise spolia¬ 
tion: go bad: deteriorate:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
spoiled or (only in sense of damage) spoilt.—n. 
spoU'age, waste by spoiling.— ad/, spoiled.—n. 
spoil'er.—ar((. spoii'ful (Spens. sp^efull), plun¬ 
dering.—spoil'-bark, -heap, a d^osit of spoil; 
spoil'-five, a card game drawn or spoiled if no 
player wins three out of five tricks; spoils'- 
man, one who looks for profit out of politics; 
spoil'-sport, one who stops or interferes with 
sport or other people’s pleasure: a meddler; 
spoils system, the system of supplanting civil 
servants on a change of government, on the 
principle that ’to the victor belong the spoils’. 
—spoiling for, (a fight, etc.) more than ripe or 
ready for: intent on. {O.Fr.espoille — L.spolium, 
spoil.] 

spoke, spdk, pa.t. of speak, 
spoke, sp6k, n. one of the radiating bars of a 
wheel.— adv. spoke'wise.—spoke'shave, a two- 
handled planing tool for curved work.—put a 
spoke in one's wheel, to thwart, one. [O.E. 
spdea; Du. speek. Get. spelche.] 
spoken, spdk'a, pa.p, of speak.—In composition, 
of speech, speaking, as fait'-spoken, plain'- 
spoken., 

spokesman, spBks'man, r. one who speaks for 
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another, or for others'.— pi. spokes'inen:— 
■pokM'wontan. fipaak, man.] 

spolia opima, sp6'U-9 op'I-ma, spo'H-a op^'ma, 
(L.) the richest booty—spoil taken in battle by a 
leader from a leader. 

spoliate, spd'h-^t, v.i. and v.l. to despoil, to 
plunder.— a. spMift'tion.— mf/. spS'liitive, serving 
to take away or diminish.—n. spS'liktor.— a4}. 
spS'liatory tL.spoliare, -hum — spollum, 

spoil.] 

spondee, spon'di, n. a foot of two long syllables.— 
ad/- spondaic (-dS’ik). [L. spondius {pis) —Gr. 
spondelos (pous/, (a foot) used in the slow 
solemn hymns sung at a spends or drink-offering 
— spendein, to pour out, make a libation.] 

spondulicks, spon-ddd'llks, {U.S. slang) n.pl. 
monev. [Origin unknown.] 

spondyl, soon'dll, n. a vertebra: a thorny oyster 
(Spondylus).— n, spondyli'tis, inflammation of a 
vertebra.— adi- spon'dylous. [Gr. sp{h)ondylos, a 
vertebra.] 

sponge, spun/, n. any member of the phylum 
Porifera, sessile aquatic animals with a single 
cavity in the body, with numerous pores: the 
fibrous skeleton of such an animal, remarkable 
for its power of sucking up water: a piece of 
such a skeleton, or a substitute, used for 
washing, obliterating, absorbing, etc.; a swab 
for a cannon: any sponge-like substance, as 
leavened dough, a pudding, swampy ground: a 
bedeguar: a hanger-on or parasite: a drunkard: 
an application of a sponge: the life or behaviour 
of 8 sponger upon others.— v.t. to wipe, wipe 
out, soak up, remove, with a sponge: to drain, 
as if by squeezing a sponge: to gam by the art 
of the parasite.—v.i. to suck in, as a spontte: to 
fish for sponges: to live on others parasiticaily. 
— ad/- spongeouB {spun’Jss), spongy.— tR. spoag'er, 
one who uses a sponge: a sponge-fisher: a 
sponge-fishing boat: an apparatus for sponging 
cloth; a sponge or parasite.— ad/s- spongicolous 
(spun-, spon-Jlk'a-hs', L. colSre, to inhabit), 
living in association with, usually within, a 
sponge; spon'giform, like or akin to a sponge.— 
adv. spon'gily, in a spongy way, or manner.— 
ns. spongin (spun'Jln), a homy substance in the 
skeletons of various sponges: spon'gineBs.— 
ad/s. spongiose (spun', or -os'), spongious (spun'- 
Jas), spongoid (spong'goid). — ns. spongologist 
(spong-gol'a-JIst); spongol'ogy, the science of 
sponges.— ad/- spongy (spun'Ji), absorptive: 
porous: wet and soft: drunken.—sponge'-bag, a 
waterproof bag for carrying a sponge: (in pi.) 
checked or striped trousers.— ad/- checked.— 
sponge'-badi, an application of water to the body 
by or from a sponge: sponge'-cake, a very light 
sweet cake of flour, eggs, and sugar; spemge'- 
cloth, a cotton cloth of open texture; sponge'- 
fing'er, a finger-shaped sponge-cake: sponge'- 
fisto; sponge'-firiiing; sponge'-mbbOT. rubber 
processed Into sponge-like fonq; sponge'wood, 
sola; spon'ging-house, spun'ging-bouse, a bailiff's 
lodging-house for debtors in his custody before 
their committal to prison; soongy parenchyma 
(bot.), a loose tissue in leaves with much inter¬ 
cellular space: spongy platinum, platinum sponge, 
platinum in a finely dMded state.—set a spimge, 
to leaven a small mass of dough for use in 
leavening a large quantity; throw up the sponge, 
to acknouded^ defeat by throwing into the air 
the sponge with whteh a boxer is rubbed down 
between rounds: to give up any struggle. [O.E. 
rponge, spunge, and O.Fr. esponge —L. spongia — 
Or. spongii.} 

sponsu, spon'sl, ad/, spousal.— n-pl. sponsk'lia. 
espousals.—n. spon'gie^ the act of becoming 
surety for another.—^, spon'aional.—n. spon'- 
BOT. one who promises solemnly for another: a 
surety: a godfather or godmother: a promoter: 
one who pays for radio or television broad¬ 


cast introducing advertisement.—Also v.l. — 
ad/- sponso'rial.—n. spon'sorship. [L. spondSre, 
spdnsum, promise.] 

sponsible, spon'sl-bl, (now dial.) ad/, aphetic for 
responsible, respectable, 
sponsing. Sro sponson. 

sponson, spon'sn, n, outward expansion from 
ship’s deck: short projecting length of plane: 
wing-section giving extra lift: an air-filled tank 
on .the side of a canoe to give buoyancy: a 
structure to give a seaplane steadiness on the 
water.—Also spon'sing. [Ety. dub.] 
sponsor. See sponsal. 

spontaneous, si>on-ta'nyas, -ni-as, ad/- of one’s 
free will: acting by its own impulse or natural 
law: produced of itself: impulsive: unpre¬ 
meditated.— ns. spontaneity (-ta-nS'l-ti), spontk'- 
neousness. — adv. sponta'neously. — spontaneous 
combustion, catching fire by causes at work with¬ 
in, esp. slow oxidation of a mass of matter; 
spontaneous generation, production of living 
organisms from dead matter. [L. spontaneus — 
sponte, of one’s own accord.] 
sponte Bua, spon'te soo'a, (L.) of one’s own accord, 
spontoon, spon-toon', n. a small-headed halberd 
formerly carried by some officers. [Fr. sponton 
—It. spontone — panto —L. punctum, a point.] 
spoof, spoof, (slang) n. a hoaxing game invented 
and named by Arthur Roberts (1852-1933), 
comedian: a card game.— adi- bogus.— v.l. and 
v.i. to hoax.— ns. spoof'er; spoof'ery. 
spook, spook, n. a ghost.— v.i. to play the spook. 
ad/, ghostly.— n. spook'ery.— adv. spook'ily.— n. 
spook'iness.— ad/s. spook'ish, spook'y. [App. 
L.G.; cf. Ger. spuk, Du. spook.] 
spool, spdoi, n. a cylinder, bobbin, or reel for 
winding yam, etc., upon.— v.l. and v.i. to wind 
on spools.— n, spooi'er. [L.G. spdle; Du. 
spoel, or O.N.Fr. espole; Ger. spule.] 
spoon, spoon, v.i. to scud before the wind.—Also 
spoom.— adi- spoom'ing (Keats), foaming.— n. 
spimn'drift, light spray borne on a gale.—Also 
(orig. Northern) spin'drift. [Origin unknown.] 
spoon, spoon, n. an instrument with a shallow 
bowl and a handle: anything of like shape, as 
an oar: a wooden-headed golf-club with face 
slightly hollowed: a spoon-bait: the wooden 
spoon (Cambridge; see under wood): a simple¬ 
ton: a maudlin love-maker: mawkish love- 
making.— v.l. to transfer with, or as if with, a 
spoon: to shove, scoop, or hit suAly up into the 
air, instead of striking cleanly and definitely: to 
dally sentimentally with: to catch with a spoon¬ 
bait: to pack together like spoons.— v.l. to 
make love sentimentally: to fish with a spoon¬ 
bait.— n. spoon'ful, as much as fills a spoon: a 
small quantity:— pi. spoon'fuls.— advs. spoon'ily; 
spoon'ways, -wise, like spoons packed closely 
together.— ad/- spoon'y, spoon'ey, silly: foolishly 
and demonstratively fond.— n. one who is 
spoony.—si^n'-bait, -hook, a lure on a swivel, 
used in trolling for fish; spoon'bill, any bird of a 
family (Plataleidae) akin to the ibisra, with long, 

flat, broad bill, spoon-shaped at the tip_arv- 

spoon'-fed, fed with a spoon: artificially 
fostered (^g.): taught by doled-out doses of 
cut-and-dri^ information.— v.t, spooa'-feed.— 
spoon'-food; spoon'meat, food taken or given 
with a spobn.—spoons on, silly in manifestation 
of love for. [O.E. spdn, sliver, chi|>, shaving, 
Ger. span, chip, 0;N. spSnn, spdnn, chip, spoon.] 
Spoonerism, spdS'nar-fzm, n. a transposition of 
initial sounds of spoken words—e.g. 'shoving 
leopard’ for ‘loving shepherd’. [Rev. W. A. 
Spooner (1844-193Q, a noted perpetrator of 
transpositions of this kind.] 
spour, spSdr, n. track, esp. of a hunted animal.— 
v.t. and v.i. to track.—n. spoor'er. [Du. spoor, a 
track: cf. O.E. and O.N. spor, Ger. spur; also 
speir.j 
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■pomdie, spor~ad’ik, tuff, scattered: occurrlag taandup: sports'wear; sports'wMnaa.—sport 
here and there or ,now and then: occurring one’s mk (see oak). [Aphetic for disport.] 
casually.—Also (rare) nMNrad'icai.—odv. aporad'- sposh» sposA, (U.S.) n. slush.—ocji. qi«sh*y.' Pmit.] 
kally. {Gr. sporaaikos — sporas, sporados, a mark made by a drop of wet natter: 

scattered—speire/R. to sow.] a biot: a small discoloured or differently 

spore, spdr, spdr, n. a unicellular asexual repro- coloured place: a locality, place of limited area, 
duetive body: sometimes extended to other precise place: one of the marked points on a 
reproductive bodies—od/. sporangial (rpor*<iR7i> billiard-table, fiom which balls are played t a 
»D. —R5. sporan'gioie, sporan'giolum (or-yr; pi, relatively dark place on the son: a small 
•a), a sporangium containing one or few spores: quantity of anything: a spotlight: a white 
sponm'giophore, the part that bears sporangia; pigeon with a spot on the forehead: a name for 
aporan'mospore, a spore developed in a sporan- various American fishes: a job, piece (of work) 
gium; sporan'gium (pi. sporan'gia), a spore-case, (obs,): pm'haps, a pattern, or piece, of needle- 
sac in which spores are produced.—^Also spore'- work (Skak. spotte): a place on e.g. a television 
case; mr'idcism (Gr. dtsmos, a bond; hot.), a or radio progranune: a turn, performance, esp. 
multkellular body or group of spores, of which a short one: (in p/.) a leopard (co/i.).— v.t. to 
every cell is capable of germinating.— adl, mark with spots: tarnish, as reputation: repre- 
spond'ial.— ns. eportd'ium (p/. -a), a spore borne hend (■S'pens.): pick out, detect, locate, identify 
on a promycelium; spor'ocarp (Gr. karpos, icoll.): free from spots (often with our): place on 
fruit), a structure containing the sqri and a spot.— v.L become spotted:—prp. spott'ing: 
sporangia in water-ferns; a multicellular pa.t. and pa.p. spott'ed.—udf. apot'IcBB, without 
structure in which spores are formed; spor'ocyst, a spot: untainted: pure.— adv. apot'lessly.—n. 
the cyst developed m the process of sporulation. spot'lessness.— adf, spott'ed.— ns. spott'edness; 
—<u(r. sporocyst'ic.—n. sporogen'esis, production spott'er, one who spots or detects.— adv. spott'- 
of spores.—Also sporogeny (-qf').— a^. sporog'- fly.— n. spott'iness.— adl- epott'y.—spot advcr- 
enous, spore-bearing.— ns. sporogonium (-pd'), tising, advertising by means of brief items, usu. 
the capsule or asexual generation in mosses; in dramatised form, on television or radio.— adf. 
spor'opbore, a spore-bearing stalk or structure, spot'-barred, under the condition that the spot- 
ad/s. sporopkor'ic, sporoph'orous.— ns. spor'- stroke may not be played more than twice 
ophyll (Gr. pkyllon, leaf), a leaf that bears consecutively.—spot cash, money down; spot'- 
sporangia; spor'ophyte (Gr. phyton, plant), the check, a check on the spot without warning: a 
spore-bearing or asexual generation in the life- check of random samples to serve in place of a 
cycle of a plant.— ad}, sporophytic i-fit'ik). — n.pl. general check; spot dance, a dance aftCT which a 
Sporozo'a, a parasitic group of Protozoa repro- prize is given to the couple spotlighted when the 
ducing by spores, including the causal organisms music stopped; spot'light, (apparatus for pro¬ 
of malaria and pdbrine.— n. spqrozS'ite (Gr. jecting) circle of light on actor or small part of 
zdion, an animal), m Protozoa, an infective stage stage: a\so fig.: adjustable, focused-beam car 
developed within a spore.— adj. spor'ular.— v.l, lamp additional to fixed lights— v.t. to turn 
spor'QIate, to produce spores.— ns. sporuU'tion, the spotlight on.— adf. spot-ou' (coll.), on the 
formation of spores: breaking up into spores; target: accurate.—spot'-stroke, a stroke in 
apor'ule, a spore. [Cr. sporS, a seed— spelrein, to billiards by which the player pockets the red ball 
sow.] from the spot, leaving his own ball in position to 

sporran, .spor'sn, n. an ornamental pouch worn in repeat the stroke; spotted dog, a Dalmation dog: 
front of the kilt by the Highlanders of Scotland, a pudding or loaf with currants.—in a spot. In 
[Gael, sporan.] a difficult situation; knock (the) spots off, to 

sport, sport, spdrt, v.l. to play; to frolic (also v.t. surpass easily; on the spot, at the very place: 
with ft): to make merry: to practise field diver- there and then: straightway: alert, equal to the 
sions: to trifle: to deviate from the normal.— occasion: in difficulty or danger (e.g. put or fAe 
v.t. to amuse (obs.): to wear, use, exhibit, set spot, orig. to doom to be murdered).—As adf. 
up, publicly or ostentatiously: to wager: to on-the-spot'.—soft spot (coll.), affectionate feel- 
squander (rare): to shut (see oak); to force ing. [Cf. obs. Du., L.G., spot, O.N spottl.J 
open (obs.). — n. recreation: pastime: dalliance, spouse, spowz, n. a husband or wife.— v.t. to 
amorous behaviour; play: a game, esp. one betroth (5peRr.): to marry (M//t.).—R.spons'age, 
involving bodily exercise: mirth: jest: contemp- marriage.— adf. spous'al, nuptial: matrimonial, 
tuous mirth: a plaything (esp.yfg.): a laughing- — n. usually in pi. nuptials: marriage.— atO. 
stock: field diversion: success or gratification in spouse'less. [O.Fr. spus, -e, espous, -e (Pr. 
shooting, fishing, or'the like: a sportsman: a epoux, fern. Spouse)—L. sponsus, pa.p. of 
person of sportsmanlike character, a good spondire, to promise.] 

fellow; an animal or plant that varies singularly spout, spowt, v.r. tothrowoutinajet: to declaim: 
and spontaneously from the normal type: (in to pawn (slang), — v.l, to issue in a jet; to blow 
pi.) a meeting for races and the like.— adf. as. a whale: to declaim.— r. a projecting lip or 
sports, suitable for sport.—^Also (esp. U.S.) sport, tube for discharging liquid from a vessel, a roof, 
— H. sportabii'ity, sportiveness.— adf. sport'able. etc.; a gush, discharge, or jet: an undivided 
—^Rs. sport'ance (rare), play; spott'er, one who waterfall: a waterspout: the blowing, or the 
sports: a sportsman— adf. sport'fnl, full of blow-hole, of a whale: a shoot: a lift in a 
sport: merry: full of jesting.— adv, sport'fully. pawnshop: hence, a pawnshop.— ns. spout'er, 
— R. sport'fulness.—odv. sport'ily.^— n. sport'iness. one who, or that which,.spouts‘. a declaimer: a 
— adf. sport'ing, relating to, engaging in, or spouting oil-well: a spouting whale: a whaling 
fond of sports.—adv. sport'ingly.— adf. sport'ive, ship.— adfs. spout'less; spout'y, sturling water 
inclined to sport: playful: merry; amorous, when trodden on.—spout'-htda, a blow-hole.— 
wanton.— adv. sport'ivety.— r. spoit'ivenesa.— up the spout (slang), pawned. [M.E. spouten\ 
adfs. sport'lesf, without sport or mirth: sad; cf. Du. jpu/taR, to spout, O.N. 5p>ta, to spit.] 
sport'y (coll.), sportsmanlike.—sporting chance, sprack, sprak, (fV. Midland and S.W.) adf. 
as good a chance of winning or being sue- vigorous, sprightly, alert.—Also (after the pron. 
cessful as of losing or failing; sports car, a of Sir Hug^ Evans, Merry Wives IV, i. 85) 
low car, usu. for two, capable of attaining high sprag. [Origto obscure.) 
speed; sports jacket, a man’s jacket, usu. tweed, qirackle, sprdk’l, qiraickle, sprOk'l, (Scot.) v.l. to 
for casual wear; qwrts'man, one who {nacdses, clamber. {Origin obscure.] 
or is skilled in, sport: one who shows a good sprad, sprad, (Spens.) pa.p. of spread, 
spirit in sport.—adf. sports'manlike.—sports'- sprag, sprag, n. a mine prop: a bar inserted to 
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(top awheel: a device to prevent a vehicle ftom qaed, (predd, wiadde, obs. ipellinB of apread 
running backwards.—v.r. to prop, or to stop, (pres,, pa.t., pa.p .).—^Abo btf. ^rado'en. 

by a sp^:—^.p. spragg'ing; pa.t. and pap. spree, sprg, n. a merry O-oUc: a drunken bout.— > 
spragged. [On^n olwure.] v.l. to carouse. tOrig. slang.] 

sprag. See spraw. spreetiw, spreeze, See spray (3). 

spram, ^ran, v.t. to overstrain the muscles of.— qirent, sprent, (arch.) aid. sprinkled. [Pa.p. of 
. n. a wrenching of a joint with tearing or stretch- obs. sprenge —O.E. sprengen, sprengatt, causa- 
ing of ligaments. [Connection with O.Fr. es~ tive of springan, to spring.] 
pseindre, to squeeze out, is disputed.] sprig, sprig, n. a small shoot or twig: a scion, a 

(■mint, jprdfii, n. otter's dung. [O.Fr. espraintM, young person: an ornament like a spray: a 
lit. pressed out.] headless or almost headless nail: a sprig-like 

sprang, pa.r. of spring. object, ornament, or desiui, esp. embroidered or 

sprangle, sprang'l, (now U.S. and dial.) v.l. to applied.— v.t. to embroider with representations 
sprawl: tostranle: to ramify: to struggle.— n. of twigs: to nail with sprigs:— pr.p. aptigf’kkgi 
a straggle. [M.E. sprangkn.) pa.t. and pa.p. sprigfM.— adis. sprigg^; 

sprat, sprat, n. a iish like the herring, but much sm'igg'y, full of or like sprigs. [Origin obscure.] 
smaller: a term of contempt (Shak.). —sprat'- spright, sprit, n. (Spens., Shak.) an unhistorical 
weath'er, the dark days of November and spelling of sprite, obs. except perhaps in the 
December. [O.E. sprat; Du. sprat. Get. sense of impish person.—v.r. (5/i^.) to haunt.— 
sprotte.) adf. spright'ful (Shak.), spirited.— adv. spright'- 

sprattle, sprat'l, (Scot.) v.i. to scramble. [Cf. fuUy (Shak;). — n. sprii^t'fulness.— atO- spright'- 
Sw. sprattla.) less (abs.), spiritless.— n. spright'liness.~-ad[/. 

sprauchlc, sprdhh'/, (5co(.) a later form of sprackle. spright'ly, vivacious: animated: lively: brisk: 
sprawl, sprdi, v.i. to toss or kick about the limbs ghditly (Shak.). 

(arch.)’, to lie or crawl with limbs flung about: q>ring, spring, v.l. to move suddenly, as by elastic 
to straggle.— v.t. to spread stragglingly.—n. a force: to bound: to sbsrt up suddenly: to 
sprawlmg posture, movement, or mass.— n. break forth: to api^ar; to issue: to come into 
■prawl'cr.— adis. sprawl'ing, sprawl'y. [O.E. being: totakeongin: to sprout: to dawn (E.): 
spriawUan, to move convulsively.] to branch off: to begin to arch: to give way, 

spray, spra, n. a cloud of small flying drops: an split, burst, explode, warp, or .start.— v.t. to 
application or dispersion of such a cloud: an cause to spring up: to start: to release the 
apparatus or a preparation for so dispersing.— elastic force of: to let off. allow to spring: to 
vU. to sprinkle in or with line mi.st-like jets.— cause to explode: to make known suddenly (with 
R. spray'er,—tidl. spray'ey.—spray'-gun, a device an ot upon)’, to open, as a leak: to crack, as a 
for applying paint, etc., by spraying. [M.Du. mast: to bend by force, strain: to start from an 
sprayeR.] abutment, etc. (archit.): to leap over: to set 

spray, sprd, n. a shoot or twig, esp. one spreading together with bevel-joints: to attach or fit with 
out in branches or flowers: an ornament, cast- springs: to procure escape of (a prisoner) from 
ing, etc., of similar form.—v./. to spread or jail (slang): — pa.t. sprang, now rarely sprung, 
branch in a spray.— adi. spray'ey, branching. Spens. sgtoagi pa.p. sprung, Spens. agnng. —r. a 
[Poss. conn, with sprig or with O.E. .rpra^c, twig.] leap: a sudden movement: a recoil or rebound: 
spray, sprS, spreathe, spreethe, spredh, spreaze, elasticity: an elastic contrivance usu. for setting 
spreeze, sprdz, (S.W. dial.) v.l. and v.i. to chap, in motion or for reducing shocks: a source of 
rou^en—usu. in pa.p. sprayed, spraid, etc. action or life: rise: beginning: cause or origin: 
[Origin obscure.] a source: an outflow of water from the earth: 

spread, spred, v.t. to cause to extend more widely the time of beginning (Shak.): the dawn (B.): 
ot more thinly: to scatter abroad or in all direc- (often with cap.) the season when plants spring 
tions: to stretch: to extend, esp. over a surface: up and grow—in North temperate regions 
to open out so as to cover a wider surface: to roughly February or March to April or May, 
overlay: to set with provisions, as a table.— v.l. astronomically from the spring equinox to the 
to extend or expand: to be extended or stretched: summer solstice: a shoot (obs.): a youth 
to open out: to go further apart: to unfold: to (Spens.): copse (obs.): undergrowth (Spens.): 
admit of spreading: to be propagated or circu- high water: spring tide: a lively dance-tune 
lated:— pa.t. and pa.p. spread.— n. extent: (now 5cor.): a Norwegian dance or dance-tune: 
compass: reach: expanse: an expanded sur- a flock of teal: the springing of an arch: a crack 
face: act or degree of spreading: an expansion: in a mast.— adi. of the season of spring: sown, 
that which is spread out, a feast: anything for appearing, or used in spring: having or worked 
spreading on bread: a cover, esp. a bedcover.— by a spring.— ns. spring'al, spring’ald, an active 
adi. extended: flat and shallow (as a gem).— n. springy young man, a youth; spring'er, one who 
spread'er.— n. and adi- spread'ing.—mlv. spread'- or that which springs: a kind of spaniel, useful 
ingly.—apread'-ea'gle, a heraldic eagle with the in copses: the bottom stone of an arch.—odv. 
wings and legs stretched out: a fowl split and spring'iiy.— ns. spring'iness; spring'ing, the act 
apread out for cooking: a man tied for punish- of leaping, sprouting, starting, rising, or issuing: 
mentfROHf.): a skating figure.—ne{/. bombastic, the beginning of curvature of an arch; a place 
boastful, and frothy, esp. in American patriot- of branching: providing with springs.— adi. 
ism.—V./. to tie up with outstretched limbs: to leaping: arising: dawning: sprouting: with the 
spread out: to outrun.—v.i. to cut spread- freshness of youth: resilient: starting: begin- 
eagles: to lie, fall, etc., with outstretched limbs: ning to curve.— adi. spring'less.— n. spring'let, a 
to talk in spread-eagle strain.—spread-ea'gleism. little spring.— adis. spring'like; spring'y, elastic: 
— adv. aprm-eagle'wise.—spread'-over, an act resilient: abounding with springs.—^ee also 
of sprsading out; an elastic distribution of sprung.—spring'-bal'ance, an instrument for 
working hours. [O.E. sprxdan; Du. sprelden, weighing by the elasticity of a spiral spring; 
Oar. spreiten.J spring'-beau'ty, the plant Claytonla virglnlca; 

qNwagk, sprahh, sprehh, n. a prey: a foray.— r. spring'-bed, a spring-mattress; spring'-bea'tle, a 
Sfmagh'eiy,- sprech'ery, cattle-lifting: petty click-beetle.— adi. spring'-blad'ed, of a knife, 
possessions, esp. plunder. [Gael, spriidh, having a blade that springs out on pressure a 
cattle,] button.—epring'board, a springy board for 

spreathe, spreaze. See spray (3). jumping or diving fitom; spring'bok (Du.), a 

spreckled, sprek'ld, (now tBal.) adi. speckled, beautiftil S. African antelope, larger than a roe- 
[Cf. obs. Gen gespreckelt.] , buck (also spring'buck): (with cqp.) S.A. inten* 
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MtkMMl iportoniaii OWwi onblons of sporting 
teams, ong. 1906 rugby team; abbrev.. Bdti: 
hence also a South Afrkan, esp. when overseas: 
aprmg'*box, a box or barrei in which a siiring is 
coiled: the frame of a sofa, etc., in which the 
springs are set; spring'-carr'iage; spring'-cart, 
one mounted upon springs.— v.t. and n. spring'* 
clean'.—spring'-clean'er; spring'-clean'ing, a 
thoroui^ house-cleaning, usu. in spring; spring 
fever {facet.\ sprit.g-lassitude; apring'-gnn, a 
gun set to go off like a trap; sprug'-haas (Du.), 
spring'-hare, the jumping hare; spring'-halt, a 
jerking lameness in which a horse suddenly 
twitches up his leg or legs; spring'hcad, a 
fountain-head, source: a head or end-piece for 
a carriage-spring.— a^s. spring'-head'ed {Spens.), 
having heads spring afresh; siiring'-heeled, hav¬ 
ing springs on one's heels, as spring-heeled Jack, 
supposed to do great leaps and play pranks or 
commit robberies.—spring'-house {U.S.), a 
larder, dairy, etc., built over a spring or brook; 
spring'-keeper, a salamander; spring’-lig'ament, 
a ligament of the sole of the foot.— adj. spring'- 
load ed, having or operated by a epring.-^ 
spring'-lock, a lock that fastens by a sprin«: one 
that opens when a spring is touched; spring'- 
matt'ress, a mattress of spiral springs in a 
frame; spring'tail, any member of the Collem- 
bola; qtring'tide, springtime; spring'-tide', 
spring tide, a tide of maximum amplitude after 
new and full moon, when sun and moon pull 
together; spring'iime, the season of spring; 
spring'-wa'ter, water of or from a spring; 
spring'-wheat, wheat sown in the spring, rather 
than autumn or winter; spring'wood, secondary 
wood with larger and thinner-walled elements 
formed in spring and early summer; spring'- 
wort, a magical root, perh. mandrake.—spring a 
leak, begin to leak; spring a mine, cause it to 
explode. [O.E. springan\ Cer. springen.] 
springe, spriri, n. a snare with noose and spring: a 
gin.—Also spring {spring). — v.t. to catch in a 
springe:— pr.p. spring'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
springed {sprinjd).—n. springle {spring'gl), a 
snare. [Earlier sprenge, from a probable O.E. 
sprenegi cf. sprent, spring.] 
springe, spritd, {George Eliot) adj. active, nimble. 
[Ety. unknown.) 

sprinkle, spring'kl, v.t. to scatter in small drops or 
particles: to scatter on: to baptise with a few 
drops of water: to strew, dot, diversify.— v.i. 
to scatter in drops.—it. an aspersorium or uten¬ 
sil for sprinkling.— ns. sprin'klc, sprin'kiing, the 
act of one who sprinkles: a small quantity 
sprinkled: in bookbinding, mottling of edges by 
scattering a few drops of colour; sprin'kier. 
[Freq. from O.E. sprengan, the causative of 
springan, to spring; cf. Ger. sprenkeln.] 
sprint, sprint, n. a short run, row, or rac" at full 
speed.— v.i. to run at full speed.- -as. sprin'ter; 
sprin'ting. [Cf. O.N. spretta, Sw. spritta.] 
sprit, sprit, {naut.) n. a spar set diagonally to 
extend a fore-and-aft sail.—spritsail {sprit's!), a 
sail extended by a sprit. [O.E. spreot, pole; 
Du. and Ger. spriet, sprit.] 
sprite, sprit, n. spirit— ohs. except in the senses of 
goblin, elf, imp, impish or implike ixrson.— adJs. 
sprite'ful, sprite'ly, etc. (.see sprightful, etc.). 
[O.Fr. esprit; cf. spirit, spright.] 
sprocket, sprok’it, n. a tooth on the rim of a wheel 
or capstan for engaging the chain: a toothed 
cylinder for driving a cinematograph film: a 
sprocket-wheel.—sprock'et-wheel, a wheel with 
sprockets. (Origin unknown.] 
sprod, sprod, {Northern) n. a second-year salmon. 
(Origin obscure.] 

sprong, sprang, {Spans.) pa.t. and pa.p, of spring, 
sprout, sprowt, n. a new growth: a young shoot: 
a side bud, as in Brussels sprouts (see Bruosc*s): 
a scion, descendant: sprouting condition.— v.l. 
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to shoot: to push out new shoots.— v.t. to put 
forth as a sprout or bud: to cause to sprout: to 
remove sprouts from {dial.).—adj. sprout'ed.—n. 
and adj. sprout'ing. (O.E. sprUtan (found in 
compounds), Da. spruiten, Ger. spriessen.) 
spruce, sprgds, adf- smart: neat, dapper: over- 
fastidious, finicai.— adv. sprucely.— v.t. to smar- 
ten.—v.i. to become spruce or smart (often with 
up). — adv, sprucc'ly.— n. spruce'nesa. [Prob. 
from next word, from the vogue of ‘spruce 
leauier* (obtained from Pruce or Prussia) in the 
16th century.] 

Spruce, sprdds, n. Prussia (obs.): (without cap.) 
spruce-fir or its wood: (without cdp.) spruce- 
beer.— adi. brought from Prussia: (without cap.) 
of spruce or its wood.—spruce'-beer', a drink 
made from a solutior. of sugar or treacle and 
green tops of spruce; sprucc'-fir', any conifer of 
the genus Picca, with long shoots only, four¬ 
angled needles, and pendulous cones: extended 
to some other trees. [For Pruce.] 
sprue, .sproo, n. a passage by which molten metal 
runs into a mould > the metal that solidifies in it 
— deadhead. [Origin obscure.] 
sprue, sproo, n. infantile thrush {obs.): a tropical 
disease affecting mouth, throat, and digestion. 
[Du. spruw.] 

sprue, sprdo, {London) n. inferior asparagus, 
sprug, sprug, {Scot.) n. a sparrow, 
vniit, sprit, sprii'it, sprit, {S.Afr.) n, a small, 
deepish watercourse, dry except during and 
after rains. [Du., sprout.] 
sprung, pa.t. and pa.p. of spring.— at^. strained: 
split: loosed: furnished with springs: tipsy 
{coil.). —sprung rhythm, a poetic rhythm close to 
the natural rhythm of speech, with mixed feet, 
and frequMt single stressed syllables, 
sprush, sprcjsh, sprush, adf., adv., and v.t. a Scots 
form of spruce (2). 

spry, spri, adj. nimble:* agile:— comp, spry'er; 
superl. spry'est.— adv. spry'Iy.—/i. tpry'ness. 
[Origin doubtful.] 

spud, spud, n, a small narrow digging tool: a 
stumpy person or thing: a potato {slang). — v.t. 
and v.i. to dig with a spud.— adj. spudd'y, podgy. 
—Bpud'-bashing {slang), peeling potatoes. [Ori¬ 
gin obscure.] 

spue, an old-fashioned spelling of spew. 

spule, spit, spin, (Scot.) n. the shoulder.—Also 
speal (spei). —spule'bane (-bone), -blade. [Rela¬ 
tion to spauld obscure.] 

spulzie, spuilzie, spulye, spulyie, spul’{y)l, (Scot.) 
n. spoliation.— v.l. and v.i. to plunder. [See 
spoil.] 

spume, spim, n. foam; scum.— v.i. to foam.— v.t. 
to throw up or off as foam or scum.— n. spii- 
mesc'ence.— adjs. spSmese'ent, foamy, frothing: 
spu'mous, spu'my. [L. spOnia — sputre, to spew.] 
spun, pa.t. and pa.p. of spin, and adj. — adj. spun'- 
out, unduly lengthened.—spun sugar, sugar spun 
into fine fiuffy threads, as in candy floss; spun'- 
yarn, rope-yarn twisted into a cord, 
spunge, sputtj, obs. spelling of sponge.—spung'ing- 
house (see spongej. 

spunk, spungk, n. a spark {dial., esp. Scot.): a 
spirited, usu. small or weak, person (i//a/.): 
spirit, mettle, courage: touchwood, tinder (obs.): 
a fungus from which tinder is made (dial.): a 
match (dial.). — v.i. to take fire, flame up: to 
fire up; to riiow spirit {U.S.): to come to light 
{Scot., with out).—jn. spunk'ie (Scot.), a Will-o'- 
the-wisp: a fiery or mettlesome person; whisky 
(Burns). — ad/, apunk'y, spirited: fiery-tempered. 
[Cf. Ir. sponc, tinder, sponge—L. spongla, a 
sponge—Gr. spongiS.] 

spur, spur, n. a goading instrument on a rider’s 
heel: incitement, stimulus: a hard sharp pro¬ 
jection: a claw-like projection at the back of a 
cock’s or other bird’s leg: an artificial substitute 
for this on a game-cock: a short, usu. flowering 

r; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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or firuit'bearing, branch: a great lateral root: out.—n. ■patt'erer.-~ff. and mH. qtott'aihig.— 
ergot: a tubular pouch at the base of a petal: odr. apntt'eriaghr.— a4l- tfvlt’tirf. C^it.; cf. 
an expansion of a leaf-base: a lateral bran^ as Du. tputteren, and spit.] 
of a hiH range: a strut: a structure to deflect the sputum, spB'tam, a. matter spat out:—p/. spS'ta. 
current f)roffl.a bank.—v.f. to apply the spur to: [L. spBtum—spitire, to spit.] 
to urge on: to provide with a spur or spurs: to spy, rpf, it. a secret agmt employed to watch 
prune into spurs.— v.l, to press forward with the others or to collect iiuormation, esp. of a mili- 
spur: to hasten: to kick out:—pr.p. spurr'ing; tary nature: a spying: a look: aneye(^g.):—pA 
pa./, and pa.p. spurred.—osfis. spur'less; spurred, spies.—v./. to watch, observe, investigate, or 
having or wearing spurs or a spur: in the form ascertain secretly: to descry, make out: to 
of a spur: urged: affected with ergot, as rye.— discover.— vJ. to play the spy:—pr.p. spy'iag; 
ns. spurr'er, one who, or that which, spurs; pa.t. and pa.p. spied; 3rdpers, pres, indie, spies, 
spurr'ier, a maker of spurs.—n. and od. spurr'ing. — n. spy'al (Speiu.), a spy (see spial).—n. and 
— <u0- spnrr'y, like, of the nature of, having, a aeU, spy'iag.—spy'glam, a small hand-telescope; 
spur.—V./. spur'-gall (SAak.), to gall or wound spy'-hole, a peep-hole; spy'-money, money paid 
with a spur.—spur'-gear, -gear'ing, a system of for secret intelligence. [O.Fr. esple (n.), espier 
spur-wheels.— ad/, spur'-heeled, having a long (vb.); see espy.] 
straight hind-claw.—smiT'-leather, a strap for spyre, obs. spelling (Spem.) of spire (1). 

, fastening a spur; spur'-row'el, the rowel of a squab, skwob, ad/, fat, clumsy: unfledged, ifbwly 
spur; spur'-roy'aJ,-ry'al, rl'al, a former English hatched: shy, coy: curt, abrupt (oAr.). —n. a 
fifteen-shilling piece of gold, bearing a star like a young pigeon or rook: a fledgling: a short 
spur-rowel; spur'-way {dial.), a bridle-road; stumpy person: a soft thick cushion: a padded 
spur'-whang {Scot.), a spur-leather; spur'-wbeel, sofa or ottoman: a carriage cushion: the back 
a cog-wheel.— ad/, spur'-winged, with a horny part of a motor-car seat.—adi-having a squab.— 
spur on the pinion of the wing.—gilt spurs, a v.t. to upholster or stuff thickfy and sew through 
mark of knighthood; on the spur of the moment, in places.—v.f. to fall heavily.— adv. plump and 
without premeditation; set murv to, to apply the squashily.— ad/s. squabb'iiii, thick, heavy; 
spur and ride off quickly; win one's spurs, to squabb'y, squat.—squab'-pie, a pie made of 
earn knighthood: to gain distinction by mutton or pork, onions, and apples. [Poss. 
achievement. [O.E. spura, spora; O.N. sporl, Scand.; cf. Sw. dial, sqvabb, loose flesh, sqvab- 
Ger. spam.] big, flabby.] 

spurge, spBrJ, n. any spMies of Euphorbia, a genus squabash, skws-bash’, v./. to crush, smash.— n, a 
of very varied habit, with milky, generally crushing.—n. squabash'er. (Prob. squash and 
poisonous, juice, and an inflorescence (cyathium) bash.] 

of flowers so reduced as to simulate a single squabble, skwoh’l, v.t. to dispute in a noisy 
flower.—spurge'-lau'rel. a European evergreen manner: to wrangle.—n. a noisy, petty quarrel: 
shrub {Daphne lemreola) with yellowish-green a brawl.— n. squabb'ler. [Cf. Sw. dial, sqvabbel.] 
flowers, thick leaves, and poisonous berries, squacco, skwak'd, n. a small crested heron. [It. 
[O.Fr. espurge (Fr. ipurge )—L. expurgSre, to dial, sguacco.) 

purge— ex, off, purgare, to clear.] squad, skwod, n. a small group of soldiers drilled 

spurious, spdr'f-as, a([f. bastard: illegitimate: not or working together: any working party; a set 
genuine: false: sham: forged: simulating but or group.—awkward squad, a body of recruits 
essentially different.— n.pl. spur'iae (-f-e), feath- not yet competent in drill, etc. [Fr. escouadei 
ers of the bastard-wing.— n. spurios'ity.— adv. cf. Sp. escuadra. It. squadra.] 

spfir'iously.— a. spur'iousness. [L. spurius, false.] squadron, skwod'rsn, n. a body of soldiers drawn 
sparling, spdr'ling. Same as sparling. up in a square {obs.)x a detachment, body, 

spurn, spurn, v.t. to kick: to tread, esp. in con- group: a division of a cavalry regiment under a 
tempt: to reject with contempt.—v.f. {obs.) to major or captain: a section of a fleet under a 
trip: to kick (often with a/. aga//t.r/).—n. a kick: flag-officer: a group of aeroplanes forming a 
kicking: disdainful rejection.—n. spum'er.—n. unit under one command.— v.t. to form into 
and ad/, spum'ing. [O.E. spornan, spurnan, re- squadrons.— ad^s. squad'ronal; squad'roned.— 
lated to spur.] ^uad'ron-leader, an air-force officer answering 

spume, spdrn, {Spens.) v.t. to spur. in rank to a lieutenant-commander or major; 

spurrey, sometimes spurry, spur'l, n. any plant of squadrone volante {sktva-drd'nd vd-/dn'td; It., 
the genus Spergula: applied to kindred plants, flying squadron), an early ISth-cent. Scottish 
Spergularia {sandwort-spiurey) and Sagina political party opposed to the Argathelians. [It. 
(knotted psarlwort or knotted spurrey). [Du. squadrone — squadra, square.] 
spurrie.] * squall, skwal, v.f. to throw sticks (as at birds or 

spurt, spirt, v.t. to spout, or send out in a sudden fruit).— v.t. to pelt with sticks: to hit by throw- 
stream or jet.— v.l. to gush out suddenly in a ing a stick.— n. a stick for throwing: a counter 
small stream: to flow out forcibly or at intervals: for playing squalls: (in pi.) ninepins: (in pi.) a 
to make a sudden short intense effort.— n. a parlour-game in which small disks are snapped 
sudden or violent gush: a jet: a short spell, from the edge ofthe table to a centre marie.— ns. 
esp. of intensified effort, speed, etc. [Variant of squail'er, a throwing-stick; sqvail'ing. [Cf. kail 
spirt.] (obs. skail, skayle), a ninepin.] 

spnrtle, sp&r’tl, {Scot.) n. a porridge-stick: a squalid, sAwof'/d, ad/, filthy, foul: neglected, un¬ 
sword (also spur'tle-blade). [Origin doubtful.] cared-for, unkempt: sordid and dingy: poverty- 
sputnik, spdbt'nik, n, a man-made earth satellite, stricken.— n. squalid'ity.— adv. squal'idly.— ns. 
[After the Russian Sputnik (‘travelling com- squal'idness; squal'or, state of bring squalid: 
panion’) 1, the first such satellite, put in orbit in dirtiness: filthiness. [L. squSlidus, stiff, rough, 
1937.] dirty, squBlor, -drls.) 

sputter, sput'sr, v,l. to spit or throw out moisture squall, skwdi, v.i. to cry out violently: to yell: to 
in scattered drops: to speak rapidly and indis- sing loudly and unmusically.— v.t. to sing or utter 
tinetly, to jabber: to make a noise of sputtering, loudly and unmusically.—n. a loud cry or yell: a 
’—v.t. to spit out or throw out in or with small short violent wind.— n. squail'er.— n. and aef/. 
drops: to utter hastily and indistinctly: to squall'ing.—ad/, squall'y, abounding or disturbed 
deposit (a thin layer of metal) on glass, plastic, with squalls or gusts of wind: gusty, blustering: 
another metal, etc., in a vacuum tube having a threatening a squall.—white squall, a tropical 
cathode made of the metal to be sputtered (n. whirlwind, coming on without warning other 
sputt'ering).—n. sputtering; matter sputtered than a small white cloud. [Prob. imit.] 

fiite,/dr; mi, hdr (her); mli»: mBte,flk>: mOle; mtPin.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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■oum, dtwi'nu, dcwS’ma, n. a scale: a scale- 
Hke struotura: the exopodite of an antenna in 
Crostaoea:—sqal'inae (-mf, — n,pl. 

Sqaami'ta (sawa*), an order of reptiles—snakes 
and lizards.—od/. sqiia'inBte, scaly.— ns. Miuami'* 
tioa (skiva'), scaliness: mode or arrangement of 
scales; squaoM {skwam\ a scale or squama; 
■qiianiell'a {skwa-}, a little scale.— aiU. s^'mi* 
form, tike a scale.— n, sqaamosal (skws-md'sl), a 
paired membrane bone of the vertebrate skull, 
the squamous portion of the temporal bone.— 
Abo acti. — mUs. squA'mose, squft'mous, scaly.— 
ns. squftmos'ity; squamula Iskwam'S-Ia, or 
skwOm'), squam'ule, a little scale.— atO. squam'- 
Uose. [L. squOma, a scale.] 

■qaander, skwon’dsr, v.t. to scatter, disperse: to 
spend lavishly or wastefully.— v.i. to wander, 
roam, straggle: to scatter.— n. a squandering.— 
atf/. squanMered.— n. squan'derer.— n. and ai^. 
■quao'dering.— adv. squan'dcringly.—a. squan- 
detmS'nia (stang), a spirit of reckless expendi¬ 
ture (in a government). [Origin obscure.] 
square, skwhr, n. an equilateral rectangle: an ob¬ 
ject, piece, space, figure, of approximately that 
shape, as a window-pane, paving-stone, space on 
a chessboard: an open space, common^ but not 
necessarily of that shape, in a town, along with 
its surrounding buildings: a rectangular block 
of buildings iU.S.): a body of troops drawn up 
in that form: the product of a quantity multi¬ 
plied by itself: the yoke of a garment {Shak.)‘. 
a unit of flooring, 100 square feet: an instru¬ 
ment for drawing or testing right angles: a 
carpenter’s measure: a canon, criterion, rule: 
squareness: quartile aspect (old astron.): due 
proportion: order: honesty, equity, fairness: 
quarrel, dissension (obs.): possibly part, com¬ 
partment (Shak., King Lear I, i): person of square 
tastes in the arts and square outlook (slang), 
-—adj. having or approaching the form of a 
square: relatively broad, thick-set: right-angled: 
equal to a quantity multiplied by itself: measur¬ 
ing an area in two dimensions: exact, suitable, 
fitting: true, equitable, fair, honest: even, leav¬ 
ing no balance, equal in score: directly opposed: 
complete, unequivocal: solid, full, satisfying: 
(of taste in music, etc.), traditional and orthodox 
(slang): bourgeois in attitude (slang). — v.t. to 
make square or rectangular, esp. in cross- 
section: to make nearly cubical: to form into 
squares: to construct or determine a square 
equal to: to multiply by itself: to reduce to any 
given measure or standard, to adjust, regulate: 
to bring into accord, reconcile: to place at 
right angles with the mast or keel (naut.): to 
make equal; to pay: to bribe.—v.f. to suit, fit: 
to accord or agree: to take an attitude of offence 
and defence, as a boxer: to swagger (o&s.): to 
make the score or account even.— adv. at right 
angles: solidly: directly: evenly: fairly, 
honestly.— adi. squared.—Wv. square'ly.— ns. 
square'aess; squar'er, one who or that which 
squares: a fighting, quarrelsome person, or 
perh. a swaggerer (5A<ik.).— adv. square'wise.— 
n. and a^. squar'ing.— tuij. squar'ish.—square'- 
bashing, parade-ground drill (mil. sling ).— 
adi- square'-built, of a form suggesting square¬ 
ness: broad in proportion to height.—square'- 
dance, a folk-dance done by a group of couples 
ina square formation; square'-oanc'ing; square'- 
face (S.A/r.), gin (from the shape of the bottle); 
square foot, inch, mile, an area equal to that of 
a square whose side measures a foot, etc.; 
square'-head, a free immigrant (old Austr. slam): 
a Scandinavian or German (sltmg)i squaK kiwt, 
a reef-knot; square'-leg (cricket), a fielder to the 
left of, and in line with, the batsman; square'- 
meas'ure, a system of measures for sui> 
faces, ihi unit the square of the lineal unit.— 
adfs. aqnaro'-pierced (her.), having a square 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d's-mmt 


opening so as to show the field; square- 
ngged, having the chief sails square, and ex¬ 
tended by yards suspmded by the middle at 
right angles to the masts—opp. to fore-and-tji. 
—^uare'-root, that quantity whi^ being multi¬ 
plied into itself produces the quantity in ques¬ 
tion; squate'-ssiil (-s/), a four-sided sail ex¬ 
tended by yards suspended by the middle at 
right angles to the mast.— edjs. Ki>*te'’'»houl'- 
dered, with broad, straight shoulders; ■ square'- 
toed, ending square at the toes.—square'-tu^ 
(pi.) s 9 uare-toed shoes: (s/ng.) an old-fashioned, 
punctilious person.—back to square one, back 
to the ori^al position with the problem, etc., 
unchanged; how squares go (o6s.), what is doing: 
how things are gomg; on the square, honestly; 
square up to, face up to and tackle; squaring 
the circle (quadrature of the circle), finding a 
square of the same area as a circte—for hund^s 
of years this was attempted by Euclidian means 
(i.e. with straight-edge and compass) until in 
1882 it was proved impossible: any impossible 
task. [O.Fr. esquarre (Fr. iquerrey~L. ex and 
quadra, a square.] 

squarrose, skwar'ds, skwor’Ss, -dr', ad/, rough 
with projecting or deflexed scales, bracts, etc.: 
standing out straight or deflexed. [L. squarrSsus, 
scurfy.] 

squarson, skwdr'sn, n. a clergyman who is also 
a squire or landowner in his parish.— n. squar'- 
sonage, his residence. [aqu(ire) and (p)arson.] 
squash, skwosh, v.t. to press into pulp: to crush 
flat: to squeeze: to put down, suppress: to 
snub.— v.l. to form a soft mass as from a fall: 
to crowd: to squelch: to become crushed or 
pulpy.—n. an unripe peascod (Shak.): anything 
soft and unripe or easily crushed: a crushed 
mass: a drink made from fruit juice; a crushed 
condition: a close crowd: a squeezing: a soft 
rubber ball for playing squash racquets: squash 
racquets.— adv. with a squash.— n, squash'er.— 
adv. squash'ily.— n. squash'iness.— adf. squaah'y, 
pulpy: squelching: sopping.—squash rackets, 
racquets, a game like radcets played one-a-side 
on a smaller court with larger and hollow ball. 
[O.Fr. esquacer (Fr. teacher), to crush—L. ex, 
quassSrei see quash.] 

squash, skwosh, n. the gourd of several species of 
Cucurbita: the plant bearing it. [Narragansett 
askutasquash.) 

squat, skwot, v.i. to sit down upon the hams or 
heels: to sit close, as an animal: to settle on 
land or in unoccupied buildings without title or 
(Austr.) with a view to acquiring a titie.— v.t. to 
cause to squat:—-pr.p. squatt'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. squatt'ed.— adJ. crouching: short and 
thick, -dumpy.— n. the act ef squatting.— ns. 
squat'ness; squatt'er, one who squats: a large 
landowner (Austr.)', squatt'iness.— v.t. and v.i. 
squatt'le, to squat down.— n. squattoc'racy 
(Austr.), the powerful squatter class.—a((l. 
squatt'y, short and thick. [O.Fr. esquatk, to 
crush—L. ex, coactus, pa.p. of cdglre, to drive 
together.] 

squatter, skwot'sr, v.i. to splash along.— n. a 
fluttering: a splashing, spattering. [Prob. 
imit.] 

squaw, skwd, n. an American Indian woman, esp. 
a wife.—squaw'man, a white man with an Indian 
wife. [Massachusett squa.] 
squawk, skwok, n. a croaky call or cry: a com¬ 
plaint, protest (slang). — v.i. to utter a squawk. 
— v.t. to utter with a squawk.—n. squawk'er.— 
R. and adi- squawk'ing.— ad), squawk'y. [Imit.] 
squeak, skwek, v.i. to give forth a high-pitched 
nasal-sounding note or cry: to inform, peach, 
or confess (slang). — v.t. to utter, sing, render, 
squeakily.— n. a squeaky sound: a narrow 
escape or bare chance: a feeble newspaper 
(slang). — ns. squeak'er, one who squeaks: a 
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young Urd: anMonner: k iqaMddng toy con* 
lilting of • btodder ud • tube; ■gnnk'enr.— 
ad*, idneik'ily.—n. iqnedt'iiim.—n. end aid. 
iquiilr*ing.-»«fr. iqmHdt'niiAr*— adl- unaadk'y. 
—■nmowigHMk.eniiToweiupe. [bnit: cf. 
Sw. s^vSka, to croak, Oer. guleken, to iqueak.] 
agmal, tkwil v.l. to utter a high-pitched cry of 
■pme duration: to cry out in pain: to com¬ 
plain: to tom informmr.— v.l. to utter, ling, 
reader, expren, with iquealing.—n. a high nu- 
tained cry.—a. iqaeal'er, one who squeals, esp. 
a bird of various kinds, a young pi^n: an 
informer.—n. and ad/- iqneal'ing. [Imit.; cf. 
Sw. dial, sqva/a, to cry out.] 
aqneamish, skwim'Ish, ad}- skm: easily nauseated: 
qualmish: easily shocked, disgusted, or offended: 
fastidious: coy: reluctant from scruples or com¬ 
punction.— am. eqneam'istaly.—«. squeam’ish- 
neai. [M.E, rcoymoMS—A.Fr. escoymousi ety. 
dub.) 

eqoeeage, akvfij, an llllt. form of squeeze, 
iqueegee, skwi jl, -Ji', also lanJigee, skwU'Jg, ns. 
an implement with edge of rubber, leather, etc., 
for clearing water or mud from decks, floors, 
windows, etc.: a photographer’s roller or brush 
tot squeezing out moisture.— v.t. to clear, press, 
or smooth with a squeem. [App. squeeze.] 
squeeze, sktriz, v.t. to crum, press hard, compress: 
to grasp tightly: to embrace: to force by press¬ 
ing: to effect, render, or put by pressing: to 
crush the juice or liquid ffom: to force to dis¬ 
ced winning cards: to fleece, extort firom: to 
tidce a rubbing of.— v.l. to press: to crowd': to 
crush: to force a way: to yield to pressure.— n. 
act of squeezimt: pressure: a restriction or 
time of restriction (usually financial or com¬ 
mercial): a crowded assembly: an embrace: a 
close grasp: a portion withheld and appro¬ 
priated as by an Oriental official: a rubbing; a 
few drops got by squeezing.—if. aqueezabil'ity. 
— Old- squeea'ame.— n. squeez'er, one who 
squeezes: an instrument, machine, or part, for 
squeezing: a playing-card marked in the comer 
with suit and value.—n. and aid. squeez'ing.— 
aiO. squeez'y, confined, cramped, contracted.— 
squeeze-box (slang), a concertina. (Origin ob¬ 
scure.] 

sqndch, skwekh, skwelsh, n. the gurgling and 
sucking sound of walking in wet mud; a heavy 
blow on, or fall of, a soft body: its sound; a 
pulpy mass: a disconcerting or quashing retort 
or rebuff.— v.l. to make, or walk with, the sound 
of a squelch.—v.t. to crush under heel: to put 
down, suppress, snub, crush.— n. squeich'er, one 
who squelches: an overwhelming blow, retort, 
etc.— If. and ad/- squelch'ing.— ad/- squelch'y. 
(Imit.; cf. queich.] 

squeteague, skwf-igg\ n. an Atlantic American 
spiny-finned food-fish (Cynoscion), misnamed 
salmon or trout. (Narragansett pesukwiteaug, 
they make glue.] 

squib, skwlb, n. a paper tube tilled with com¬ 
bustibles, thrown up into the air burning and 
exploding: a pMty lampoon: a paltry feliow 
(Spans.). —v.f. aim squibs at: lamrcon.—v.l. 
write lampoons: use squibs: sou id or skip 
about like a squib.—n. and adi- aqotbb'ing. 
(Po'h. imit.] 

squid, skwU, n. any ten-armed cephalopod. esp. 
Lofi^: a bait or lure of, or in Imitation of, a 
squid: an anti-submarine mortar.— v.l. to fish 
with a squid. [Orimn obscure.) 

•qdm’. See squire (2). 
iqrifi^, skwlf'ar, (slang) n. a concertina. 
squUICy), skwifCt), (call.) ai^. tipsy, 
squig^e, skwlg'l, v.i. to squirm, wriggle; to make 
wrinly lines.— n. a twist, wriggle, wriggly line. 
—o^. equigg'ly. {Imh.] 
squilgee. See squeegee. 

squill, skwil, n. any plant of the liliaceous genus 
fSle,JiSr; mi, hit (her); mine; milt. 


Sciiia: the sea-onkm (Utginaa), fonneeiy in- 
eluded in that genus: (usu. in p/.)hs dried bidba 
used as a diuretic and expectorant: the mantis 
shrimp (Squilla). (L. sgullla, sciHa, sea*oaioa. 
shrimp—Gr. sklUa, sea-onion.) 
equinaacy. skwin’an-sl, (abt.) n. quinsy.—«. 
aquin'ancy-wort, a specim of woodruff once 
thou^t qood for quinsy. [L.L. squinandda, a 
combination of Gr. synanchi, sore throat, and 
kynanche (see cynanche).] 
squinch, skwlnck, skwlnsh, a. an arch or other 
support across a re-entrant or interior angle, 
[scincheon.] 

squinny, swkln’l, squiny, skwVnt, (JShak.) *.l. to 
squint, peer. 

squint, skwlnt, adv. asquint, obliquely.— ad/- look¬ 
ing obliquely: looking askance: squinting: 
strabismic: oblique: Indirect.—v.i. to lode 
obliquely: to be strabismic: to have a shie 
reference or allusion: to hint disapprobation: 
to glance aside or casually: to glance.—v.r. to 
cause to squint: to direct or divert obliqudy.— 
fi. act or habit of squinting: strabismus: an 
oblique look: a glance: a peep: an oblique 
reference, hint, tendency, or aim: an oblique 
oiiening in a wall, as a hagioscope.— n. squint'er. 
— n. and ad/- squint'ing.— adv. squint'ingly.— 
squint'-eyefa), one who squints.—isdi. squint'- 
eyed. (Aphetic for asquint.j 
squire, skwir, n. an esquire, an aspirant to knight¬ 
hood attending a kni^t: one who escorts or 
attends a lady: an English or Irish landed 
gentleman, esp. of old family: one who has 
been a justice of the peace, etc. (U.S.). — v.t. to 
escort or attend.— ns. squir(e)'age, squiral'Uy, 
squir'dty, landed gentry collectively; squiKe)'- 
arch.— ad/. squii<e)arch'al.— ns. Bquir(e)'arcliy, 
the rule of squires: the body of squires; squire'- 
dom; squireen' (Ir. dim. suff. -in; Anglo-Ir.), 
a petty squire; squire'hood.— ad/s. and advs. 
squire'-like, squire'!^.— ns. squire'ling, a squire 
of small possessions; squire'ship; squir'ess, a 
squire’s wife.—squire of dames, one who devotes 
himself to the ladies, from a character in Spenser 
(Faerie Queene III, vii. S3), [esquire.] 
squire, squier, skwir, (Spent., Shak.) n. a carpen¬ 
ter’s square or rule: a canon, rule.—by the 
squire, precisely. [See square.] 
squirm, skwArm, v.l. to writhe, go writhing.—n. 
a wriggle.— ad/- squirm'y. [Prob. imit.) 
squirr. Same as skirr. 

squirrel, skwlr'al, n. a nimble, bushy-tailed 
arboreal rodent (Sciurus or kindred genus): the 
pelt of such an animal.— a^. made of the pelt 
of a siiuirrel.—sqnirr'el-cage, a cage with a 
treadmill for a scfuirrel: in an induction motor, 
a rotor whose winding suggests this; squirr'el- 
monkey, a small golden-haired South Ammkan 
monkey; squirr'el-shrew', atree-shrew; squirr'ei- 
tail, a grass of the barley pnus with long hair¬ 
like awns: a broad-tailed lobworm (H'aAon): 
a cap of squirrel-skins, with a tail hanging down 
behind. [O.Fr. escure/—L.L. scurellus, dim. of 
L. scfflrus—Gr. skiouros — skii —shade, ourd, 
tail.] 

mta^^skwArt, v.t. to throw out in a jet.— v.i. to 
spirt:—n. an instrument for squirting: a jet: an 
unimportant and irritatingly pretentious person 
(slang). — It. sqnirt'er.—n. and aid. sqnirt'ing.— 
squirting cucumber, a cucurbitaceous plant 
(Ecballtum elaterium) that squirts out its ripe 
seeds. [Cf. L.O. swlrtjen, swUrt/en.] 
s^uiah, skwish, v.l. to make a squelching or squirt¬ 
ing sound.— n. the sound of squishing: bosh 
(slang): marmalade (slang), — ad/- s^di'y. 
squit, skwlt, (slang) n. a contemptible person: 
nonsense. (Cf. squirt.] 
sqnitch, skwiek, n. quitdi-grass. 
sraddha, shraddha, s(h)rS'dS, n. an offering to the 
manes of an ancestor. [Sans. irOddha.) 

fir; mite; m6Sn,fSbt; dken (then) 
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Sii, Shri, ahri, in Indk • this erf* ritpect yiven 
to a man, chi^ in writing. [Sans. M, majesty, 
holineu.) 

at, 'at, »u inttrj. huiii. 

’at, «f, a shortened form of bast, 
stab, stab, v.t, to wound or pierce by driving in 
a pointed weapon; to give a sharp pain (also 
fig.): to roughen with a pick so as to hold 
piaBter: to pierce near the back edges, for the 
passage of thread or wire (bookbinding). — v.i. to 
thrust or pierce with a pointed weapon;—pr.p. 
Bhibb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p, stabbed.— n. an act 
Of stabbing; a wound with a pointed weapon: 
an attempt, a go (slang). — n. stabb'er.—n. and 
adl- stabb'ing.— adv. atabb'ingly.—stab in the 
back (lit. and fig.), to injure in a treacherous 
manner. [Cf. stob.] 

Stabat Mater, sta'bat m&’ur, st&'bat m&’ter, n. a 
Latin hymn on the seven dolours of the Virgin: 
a musical setting of it. (Its opening words, the 
mother stood.] 
stabile. See stable (1). 

stable, sta'bf, adj. standing Arm: firmly estab¬ 
lished: durable; firm in purpose or character: 
constant: not ready to change: not radioactive. 
— adJ. sti'Wle (-bit, -bil), stable (rare): not mov¬ 
ing: not fluctuating: not decomposing readily, 
e.g. under moderate heat.— n. an abstract art 
construction of metal, wire, wood, differing 
from a mobile in having no movement.— ns. 
stabilisation, -a- (stab-, stdb-i-li-zS'shsn, or -//-); 
sta'biiisdtor, -a-.— v.t. stabilise, -iae (stab', st&b'), 
to render stable or steady: to fix: to fix the value 
of: to establish, maintain, or regulate the equili¬ 
brium of.— ns. stab'iliser, -a-, anything that 
stabilises: an additional plane or other device 
for giving stability to an aircraft: a gyroscope 
or other means of steadying a ship: a substance 
that retards chemical action; stability (sla-bil'l- 
ti), state of being stable: steadiness: fixity: 
power of recovering equilibrium: fixing by vow 
of a monk or nun to one convent for life; 
sti'bleness.— adv. stft'bly.—stable equilibrium, 
the condition in which a body will return to its 
old position after a slight displacement. [Fr., 
—L. stabilis — stare, to stand.] 
stable, sta'bl, n. a building for horses, or some¬ 
times other animals: a set of horses kept to¬ 
gether; a horse-keeping establishment, organisa¬ 
tion, or staff (as a horse-keeping establishment 
often pi. in form but treated as sing.): a number 
of skilled trained persons, esp. young mot, who 
work together under one head or one manager: 
(in pi.) a cavalry soldier’s duty in the stable, or 
tlw call summoning to it.— v.t. to put or lump 
in a stable.— v.i. to dwell in a stable or as in a 
stable.— ns. sta'bler (Scot., arch.), a stable- 
keeper, an inn-keeper; sta'bling, act of putting 
into a stable: accommodation for horses, cattle, 
cycles, etc.—^sta'ble-boy, -man, one who works 
at a stable; stable companion, one who lodges 
in the same place or is a member of the same 
club, etc. (coil.)', Bta'ble-room, accommodation 
in a stable.—out of the same stable, having the 
same social background, esp. a privileged one. 
[O.Fr. estable (Fr. itabk) —L. stabulum-ffstdre, 
to stand.] 

staUish, stab'lish, (B., Shak., Milt., arch.) v.t. an 
old form of establish: to set up: to niake 
stable: to confirm.—ft. stab'lisbmeat, establish¬ 
ment: confirmed possession (Shak.). 
staccato, sta-k&'tO, stak-ka'tS, (mus.) atfl. and adv. 
with each note detached.—n. a staccato pei^ 
formance, manner, or passage.— at^. and adv. 
(superl.) Btaccatis'simo. [It., pa.p. of staccare, 
tor dlstaccare, to separate.} 
stack, stak, n. a large built-up pile of hay, com, 
wood, etc.: a group or cluster of chimneys or 
flues: foe chimney or ftmnci of a steamer, 
steam-engine, etc.: an isolated pillar of rock. 


often rising from the tea; a set of compactly 
arranged bo o kcases for storing books not on 
the open shelves of a library: a pyramid of 
three rifles, eto.: a pile: a standard quantity of 
gambler's chips bought at one time: airmraft 
waiting to land and circling at definite heights 
according to intructions; a large amount (shng). 
—v.t. to pile into a stack: to shuffle (cards) for 
cheating: arrange (aircraft waiting to land) in a 
s^k(sec above).—fi. stack'ing.—stack'-room, in a 
library, a room where books are stored in stacks; 
stack'yard, a yard for stacks.—stack against, in 
favour of, to arrange (circumstances) to the dis¬ 
advantage, advantage, of; stack im, to pile or 
load high. [O.N. stakkr, a stack of hay.) 
stacket, slak’it, (obs. Scot.) n. a palisade. [Ou. 
staket.] 

stacte, stak'ti, it. a Jewish spice, liquid myrrh.— 
ft. stactom'eter, a pipette for counting drops. 
[Gr. stakios, -i, -on, dropping.] 
stadda, siad's, n. a comb-maker’s double-bladcd 
hand-saw. [Origin unknown.] 
staddle, slad'l, n. a support, esp. for a stack: the 
bottom of a stack: a small tree left unfelled: a 
stump left for coppice. [O.E. stathol, founda¬ 
tion; Ger. stadel.) 

stadia, st&'di-», ft. a graduated rod used in measur¬ 
ing disunces at one observation, by the angle 
subtended by the distance between two hairs in 
the telescope (also sta'dia-rod'): the telescope 
so used (V.S.). [Origin obscure.] 
stadium, sta'di-sm, n. a Greek measure of length, 
600 Creek, or 6<)6| English feet; a race-course, 
sports-ground: a stage in development:— pi. 
stfl'dia.—ft. stade (st6d), a stadium. (Latinim 
from Gr. stadion.] 

Btadtholder, stadholder, stat', slat', stad', stdd'hdl- 
d»r, n. a Dutch viceroy or provincial governor: 
the head of the Dutch.republic (hist.). [Du. 
stadhouder, lit. stead-holder (Ger. statthalter, 
Fr. lieutenant)—stad, place (now only town), 
houder, bolder; spelling influenced by Ger. 
stadt, town.] 

stall, stiff, n. a stick carried in the hand: a prop: 
a long piece of wood: a pole: a flagstaff: a 
long handle: a stick or ensign of authority: a 
token authorising an engine-driver to proceed: 
a set of lines and spaces on which music is written 
or printed: a stanza: in a watch or clock, the 
spindle of a balance-wheel (these have pi staffs 
or staves, stavz', see also stave): a body of 
officers who help a commanding officer, or per¬ 
form special duties: a body of persons emplcwed 
in an establishment (these two meanings 
have pL staffs, stdfs).—a^. (or in composition) 
beloiming or attached to the staff: applied also 
to officers of a higher grade.—«./. to provide 
with a staff.—staff'-coll'ege, a college that trains 
officers for staff appointments; staff'-corps, a 
body of officert and men assisting a commanding 
officer and his staff: formerly a body that sup¬ 
plied officers to the Indian army; stafl'-duty,the 
occupation of an officer who serves on a staff, 
having been detached from his regiment; stafl'- 
notatjon, musical notation in which a staff is 
used, as opposed to the tonic sol-fa system; staff '- 
off'iccr, an officer serving on a staff; staff'room, 
a room for the use of the staff, as of a school; 
Btaff'-ser'gaant, a non-commissioned officer serv¬ 
ing on a regimental staff; staff'-sur'geon, a navy 
surgeon of senior grade: an army surgeon on 
the staff of a hospital, not with his regiment; 
staff'-sys'tem, a block-system that uses a staff; 
staff'-tree, an American shrub (Celastrus) akin 
to spindle-tree.—staff ol life, staple food, esp. 
bread. [O.E. ststf, O.N. siafr, Ger. stab.] 
staffage, sta'fdxh', n. accessories in a picture. 
(Sham Fr.,—Ger. staffieren, to garnish.] 
stag, stag, H. a male deer, esp. a hart or red deer 
over four years old; a male of various kinds 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-mwi/; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



(code, turkcy-coek, etc.): a nan who tow to 
danew, etc., unaoeompanied by a woman: a 
Btaa>ptfty Q/.S.): (Scot, ataig, $ti$) a colt or 
■twiicm: {Scot. ataW an animal caatrated in 
maturity: < one who appiiw for sharw in order 
to Mil at once at a proiit: an informer (obs. 

male: of malm.—v.r. to follow, 
dog, shadow.—v.i. to deal as a stag (also v.r. 
with it or the market}: to go as a stag.—n. 
atagg'ard, a hart in its fourth year.—etag'- 
beet'le, any beetle of the family Lucanidae, from 
the la^ antler-like mandibws of the males; 
atag'-dmice, one of men only; stag'-head, dying 
ba^ of a ttee mving antler-Uke appearance.— 
atO. etag^ead'ed.—■tag'bom, stag’s antler as a 
material (stadMn-lem, Platycerium, a fern with 
antler-like leaves; staghorn moH, common club- 
moss); staglHnwd, the buck-hound: the Scot¬ 
tish deer-hound; stag'-faunt; stag'-par'ty, a 
p^y of men only. [O.E. stagjfo, stag; cf. 
O.N. steggr, cock-bird, gander, m mod. Ice. 
he<at.] 

stage, sr4/, n. a tier, shelf, floor, storey: a.tiered 
structure for plants: a scaffold: an elevated 
platform, esp. for acting on: the theatre: 
theatrical reprewntation: the theatrical calling: 
any field of action, scene: a place of rest on a 

S umey at road: the portion of a journey 
itween two such places: in a microscope, etc., 
the support for an object to be exanuned: a 
subdivision of a geological series or formation: 
a point reached in, or a section of, life, develop¬ 
ment, or any process: asugecoach: one of the 
sections in a step-rocket: one of the elements 
in a complex piece of electronic equipment.— 
a<(|. pertaining to the stage: as conventionally 
represented on the stage (e.g. a stage rustic). — 
v.t. to represent or put on the stage: to contrive 
dramatically, organise and bring off.— v.i. Cot 
v.r. with it) to travel by stages or by stage¬ 
coach.—iidi- staged, in storeys or tiers: put on 
the stage.— ns. sta'ger, one who has had much 
experience in anything, an old hand Cold stager): 
a stage-horse: an actor (arcA.); sta'gery, 
dieatrical contrivances. — adv. sta'gily. — ns. 
stag'inesa; sta'ging, scaffolding: stagecoaching: 
putting on the stage.— adf. sta gy (also sta'gey), 
savouring of the stage: artificially histrionic.— 
stage'-box', a box over the proscenium: stage'- 
coa^, a coach that runs regularly with passen¬ 
gers flrom stage to stage; Btage'coaching; stage'- 
coachman; stage'-cran, skill in the technicalities 
of the theatre; stage'-direc'^ion, in a copy of a 
play, an instruction to the actor to do this or that; 
stage'-door, the actors’ entrance to a theatre; 
Btage'-driver, one who drives a stage; stage'- 
effect', theatrical effect; stage'-fe'ver, a passion 
to go on the stage; stage'-flower, a flower ex¬ 
hibited on a tiered stand; stage'-fright, nervous¬ 
ness before an audience, esp. for the first time; 
stage'-hand, a workman empbyed about the 
stage; stage'-horse, a stagecoach horw.—y.r. 
Btage'-man'age (back-formation), used lit.: also 
fig. to arrange (an event) effectively as if it were 
a stage scene.—stage'-man'ager, one who super¬ 
intends the production of plays, with general 
charge behind the curtain; stage'-name, a name 
assumed professiotully by an actor or actress; 
stags'-play, a play playra or intended to be 
played on a stage; stage'-play'er.— atU. stage'- 
struck, sorely smitten with stage-fever.—stage'- 
wag'on, a wagon for conveying goods and 
INUsengers at fixed times; stage'-wnia'per, an 
audible utterance conventionally understood by 
the audience to represent a whisper: a loud 
whisper meant to be heard by people other than 
the person addressed; sta^gfaig-area, -base, a 
point for the assembly of troops en route for 
an CHieration; sta'gingH^, a regular point of 
call on an aiinroute. [O.Fr. estage (Fr. itt^e). 


a storey of a house—InAmd L.L. suaktu—L. 
stare, to stand.) 

stagger, stog'er, v.i. to reel: to go reeling m 
tottering: to waver.— v.t. to cauw to reel: to 
give a shock to: to cause to waver: to nonplus, 
confound: to dispoM alternately or varkni^: 
to arrhnge so that one thing or part is ahead 
of another.— n. a staggering: a wavering: a 
staggered arrangement Cposithe where the upper 
phme of a biplane is advanced, negative wnm 
the lower); Cai ph, often treated as sing.) giddi¬ 
ness, also a disease of various kinds causing 
horses, etc., to stauer (grass, or stomach, 
staggers, an acute indl^tion; mad, or sleepy, 
staggers, an inflammation of the brain).— 
Btagg'ered.—a. stagg'erer.—n. and a^. stagg'er- 
ing.—adv. stagg'enngly. [Earlier stacker-^.'S. 
stakra, fre^. of staka, to push.) 

Stagiiite (misspelt Stagyrite), sttO'l-rit, n. a native 
or inhabitant of Stagira (Gr. Stagiros) in 
Macedonia, esp. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). 
stagnant, stag'nant, ad/, still, standing, without 
current: foul, unwholesome, or dull from still¬ 
ness: inert.— n. stag'nancy.— adv. stag'nantly.— 
V.I. staf'nate, to be stagnant.— n. stagnfi'tioB.— 
stagnation point, the point at or near the noM 
of a body in motion in a fluid, where the flow 
divides. [L. stagnate, -atom — stagnum, pond.] 
Stagyrite. See Stagirite. 

Stahlhelm, shtdl'helm, n. a German old soldiers’ 
conservative nationalist and militaristic organisa¬ 
tion after the 1st World War.— ns. StaU'heimer, 
Stahl'helmist. [Ger., steel helmet.] 

Stahlian, stdl'l-sn, ad/- pertaining to Georg Ernst 
Siahlf German physician (1660-1734), or his 
animuun.— ns. Stahrianism, Stahl'ism. 
staid, stad, ad/, steady: sober: grave: sedate.— 
adv. staidly.— n. staid'ness. [For stayed—stay.] 
Btaig, stag, n. a Scots form of stag, 
stain, Stan, v.t. to deprive of colour Cobs.): to 
pale by comparison Cobs.): to impart a new 
colour to; to tinge: to dye: to sully: to tar¬ 
nish: to impregnate with a substance that 
colours some parts so as to show composition 
and structure: to bring reproach on.— v.i. to 
take or impart a stain.— n. a dye or colouring- 
matter: discoloration: a spot: taint of guilt; 
pollution: cause of reproach: shame.— ad/. 
staiiied.-p-ff. stain'er.— n. and ad/, staining.— 
ad/; Btain'ieBS, free from stain: not liable to 
stain, rust, or tarnish.— adv. stainlessly.— n. 
stainlessness.—stained glass, glass painted with 
certain pigments fused into its surface; stainless 
steel, a steel that will not rust, containing 8 to 
25 per cent, of chromium, [distain.] 
stair, star, n. a series of steps (in Scotland, the 
whole series from floor to floor, elsewhere, usu. 
in pi., a flight from landing to landing): one 
such step.— ad/, staired, having, or arranged like, 
stairs.— adv. stair'wise, by steps; in the manner 
of a stair.^tair'-car'pet, a long carpet for 
stairs; stair'case, the structure enclosing a 
stair: stairs with banisters, etc.; stair'foot, the 
level place at the foot of stairs; stair'head, the 
level place at the top of stairs; stair'-rod, a rod 
for bolding a stair-carpet in place; stair'- 
tower, -turret, one enclosing a winding stair; 
stair'way, a staircase: a passage by stairs; 
Btair'-well, the well of a staircase; stair'-work, 
backstairs intriguing.—bdow stairs, in the base¬ 
ment: among the servants. [O.E. stiger — 
stigan, to ascend; Ger. stelgen, to clhnb, 
Norw. steg, step.] 

8taidi(e), stSth, (M England) n. a wharf: a struc¬ 
ture for shipping coal: an embankment. [O.E. 
stseth, bank, and O.N. stdtk, landing-stage.] 
stake, sta/t, n. a stick or pole pointed at one end: 
a post: a post to which one condemned to be 
burned was tied: hence, death or martyrdom 
by buming: a tinsmith’s anvfl.— v.t. to fiuten 


fate, far; mt. hOr (her); mine; mate, far; mate; mOdn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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stamen 


to or with, to protect, shut, support, furnish, 
krce, with a stake or stakes: to mark the 
ounds of with stakes (often with <# or out ).— 
■take'-net, a net hung on stakes.—stake a claha 
(for, to), to intimate one’s right to or desire to 
possess. LO.E. staca, stake.] 
stake, st&k, v.t. to deposit as a wager: to ride, 
hazard: to furnish, supply, fit out (U.S .).—n. 
anything pledged as a wager: a prize: any¬ 
thing to gain or lose: an interest, concern: the 
condition of being at hazard: a grubstake: (in 
pi.) a race for money staked or contributed, 
—at stake {Shak. also at the stake), hazarded: 
in danger: at issue. [Perh. M.Ou. staken, to 
place.} 

stakhanovite, st»-kan'6-vit, n. a worker who has 
received recognition for his part in increasing 
the rate of production in the factory, etc., 
where he worlu. [Stakhanov, a Russian worker.] 
stalactite, stal'»k-tit (also sta-lak'til), n. an icicle¬ 
like pendant of calcium carbonate, formed by 
evaporation of water percolating through lime¬ 
stone, as on a cave roof: the material it is com¬ 
posed of: anything of similar form.— aiffs. 
stalac'tic, -al, stalac'tiform, stalacti'tal, stal'ac- 
tited (also -ak'), stalactitic [tii'ik; the usual 
adj.), -al, stalactitiform (-tit'), stalactitious 
[•tish'as). — adv. staiactit'ically.— ns. stalag'raa, 
stalagmite; stal'agmite (also -«g'), an upward- 
growing conical formation on the floor, formed 
by the drip from the roof or from a stalactite. 
— adjs. stalagmitic irmit'ik), -ai.— adv. stalag- 
mit'ically.— ns. stalagmom'eter, an instrument 
for determining surface tension by drops; 
stalagmom'etn'. [Gr. stalaktos, stalagma, stalag- 
mos, a dropping— sialassein, to drip.] 
stalag, std'ldg, sktd'lahh, n. a German camp for 
prisoners of war (non-commissioned officers and 
men). [Ger. stamm, base, lager, camp.] 
stalagma, stalagmite. See under stalactite, 
stal’d, stold, [Spent.) pa.p. See stall, 
stale, stal, adj. altered (usu. for the worse) by 
age: of liquor, old, clear, and strong [obs.)\ no 
longer fresh: past the best: out of condition 
by over-training or overstudy: impaired by 
lapse of time: tainted: vapid or tasteless from 
age.— v.t. and v.i. to make or become stale, 
over-familiar, or insipid.— adv. stale'ly.— n. 
stale'ness. [Perh. from the root sta-, as in 
stand.] 

stale, stal, n. a decoy-bird: a thief's decoy (obs.); 
a lure: a low prostitute employed as a decoy, 
or generally (Shak.): a stalking-horse, cover to 
a real purpose (Shak.): a pretext: a lover made 
a butt of by or for one preferred. [Cf. A.Fr. 
estal, -e, pigeon used to entice a hawk, O.E. 
slselhran, decoy-reindeer, Ger. stellvogel, decoy- 
bird; prob. from root of O.E. stellan, to 
place.] 

stale, stal, n. urine, now esp. of horses.—v.i. to 
urinate. [Cf. Du. stalle, Ger. stall, O.Fr. vb. 
estaler.l 

stale, stSl, (dial.) n. a handle, shaft: a stalk. 

[O.E. sialu, app. part of a harp.] 
stale, stSl, (now rare or obs.) n. and v.t. stalemate. 
—staJe'mate, an unsatisfacto^ draw resulting 
when a player not actually in check has no 
possible legal move (chess): an inglorious dead¬ 
lock.— v.t. to subject to a stalemate. [Cf. A.Fr. 
estale, perh.—Eng. stall.] 
stale. See steal (1). 

Stalinism, stS'lin-ism, it. the rigorous rule of the 
Russian Communist dictator Josef Stalin (lfi79- 
1953), esp. in its concentration of all power and 
authority in the Communist world in Russia, 
stalk, st^. It. the stem of a plant: a slender con¬ 
necting part: a shaft: a tall chimney.— v.t. to 
imnove the stalk from.— aids, stalked, having a 
stdk; stalk'less; stalk'y, running to stalk: like 
a stalk.— ae(/. stalk'-ey^ having the eyes on 


stalks. [Dim. from the root of O.E. stria, statu, 
stalk.] 

stalk, stdk, v.i. to stride stiffly or haughtily: to 
go after game "keeping under cover.— v.t. to 
approach under cover; to stalk over or through. 
— It. an act of stalking: a stalking gait.— n. 
stalk'er.—n. and adj. stalk'ing.—stalk'ing-lUHrse, 
a horse or substitute behind which a sportsman 
hides while stalking game: any thing put forward 
to mask plans or elTorts. [O.E. (bi)stealcian, 
freq. of steal,] 

stalko, stS'kd, (Anglo-Ir.) n. a gentleman without 
fortune or occupation. [Perh. Ir. stdcach, idler.] 
stall, stdl. It. a standing-place: a stable, cowled, 
or the like; a compartment for one animal: a 
bench, table, booth, or stand for display or sale 
of goods, or used as a working-place: a church- 
seat with arms, usu. one of those lining the 
choir or chancel on both sides, reserved for 
cathedral clergy, for choir, for monks, or for 
knights of an order: an office entitling one to 
such a seat: a dooricss pew: an individual 
armed seat in a theatre, etc., esp. an orchestra 
stall; a working place in a mine: a covering 
for a finder (as in finger-stall): an instance of 
stalling in aircraft or engine: a standstill: 
(Scot. Btaw) a surfeit.— v.t. to put or keep in a 
stall: to induct, install: to bring to a standstill: 
to cause (an aeroplane) to fly in such a way 
that the angle between the aerofoils and the 
direction of motion is greater than that at 
which there is maximum lift and so lose control: 
to stop (an engine) by sudden braking, over¬ 
loading, etc.: to mire: to snow up (U.S.): 
(esp. in Scots form staw) to surfeit: (Spent, in 
jpa.p. stal’d, stold) to release on payment by 
instalments.— v.i. to dwell (obs.): to inhabit a 
stall: to share a dwelling (obs.): to come to 
a standstill: of aircraft or engine, to be stalled. 
— n. stallage (stol'U), rent for liberty of erecting 
a stall in a fair or mafket.— adis. stalled, kept 
or fed in a stall: fatted: having a stall or stalls: 
stuck: sated (Scot, stawedj.— ns. stall'ing, 
stabling;. staH'ingor, stallenger (-in-jar-, hist.), a 
keeper of a stall: one who paid for the privilege 
of trading in a burgh of which he was not a 
freeman.—orff. stall'-fed, fed and fattened in a 
stall.—v.t. stall'-feed.—stall'ing-ken' (obs. cant), 
a house for receiving stolen goods; stall'man, 
a keeper of a stall, esp. a bookstall; stalF- 
master (Ger. stallmeister), a master of horse; 
stair-plate, a plate with a knight’s arms affixed 
to his stall; stall'-reader, one who stands and 
reads at c. bookstall.—stall starting gate, starting 
stall, gate, a group of stalls into which horses 
are shut for the start of a race. [O.E. stall, steall, 
O.N. stallr, Ger. stall.] 

stall, stdl, n. a ruse, tri^: a decoy, esp. one who 
diverts attention from a criminal action.—v.r. 

to delay or obstruct: to stave off (with off) _ 

v.i. to hang back, piajr for time: to be obstruc¬ 
tive, evasive or deceptive, [stale (2).] 
stallion, stal’yan, n. an uncastrated male horse, 
esp. one kept for breeding. [O.Fr. estalon (Fr. 
italon) —O.H.G. stal, stall.] 
stallion, stal'yan, (obs.) n. a courtesan (Hamlet, 
another reading, scullion). [Fr. estalon; cf. 
stale (2).] 

stallion (Shak.). Same as staniel. 
stalwart, stdl'wart, adj. stout, strong, sturdy: de¬ 
termined in partisanship.— n. a resolute person. 
— (arch.) stal'worth (-warth). — adv. stal>a^y. 
—If. stal'wortness. [Orig. Scots form (popular¬ 
ised by Setdt) of stalworth —O.E. strlwierthe, 
serviceable—St#/, place (—stathol, foundation), 
wierthe, worth.] 

stamen, st&’man, n. the pollen-producing part of 
a flower, consisting of anther and filament:— 
pi. stk'mens.— adj. sti'mened, having stamens. 
— n.pl. (sometimes treated as sing.) stamina 
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(<f<vn')i fermiiwl elements, rudiments: native 
or constitutional strength: staying power: main¬ 
stay: stamens (rare).— mUs. stam'inal, of stamens 
or stamina; stam'inate. having stamens but no 
carpels; stamineal or stS-mlH’lfO, stamia'* 
eons (both rare); stamiaif'erous (eiam-or erdm-). 
having stamens.—ns. stam'inode. stamind'dium, 
a sterile sMmen; stam'inody, metamorphosis of 
other parts into stamens.—^, stamimnd, like, 
or metamorphosed into, a stamen. [L. si&men 
(pi. stSmina), a warp thread (upright in an old 
loom)—etdre, to stand.] 

ata.diBa, etc. stamen. 

stamrael, stam'l, (hist.) n. a kind of woollen cloth, 
usu. dyed red: red colour.— tuU- of stammel: 
red. [Fr. esiamel, or i*'dependently formed 
M.E. stamin —O.Fr. estamin, both—L. stamina, 
warp threads.] 

stammer, stam'sr, v.i. to falter in speaking: to 
stutter.—v.r. to utter falteringly or with a 
stutter.— n. hesitation in speech: a stammering 
mode of utterance.— n. stamm'erer.—n. and atf/. 
stamm'ering.— adv. stamm'eringly. [O.E. stam- 
erlan; Du. stem^rtn.] 

stamnos, stam'nos, n. an ancient Greek short¬ 
necked jar. [Gr.] 

stamp, stamp, v.t. to bray, pound, crush; to 
bring the foot forcibly down upon: to trample; 
to strike flatwise with the sole (or other part) 
of: to impress, imprint, or cut with a downward 
blow, as with ?. die or cutter; to mint, make, 
shape by such a blow: to fix or mark deeply: 
to impress with a mark attesting official approval, 
ratification, payment, etc.: to affix an adhesive 
stamp to: to attest, declare, prove to be: to 
ciiaracterise.— v.i. to bring the foot down 
forcibly and noisily: to walk with a heavy 
.read: to be furiously angry (U.S.). — n. the act 
of stamping: an impression: a stamped device, 
mark, imprint: an adhesive paper used as a 
substitute for stamping: attestation; authorisa¬ 
tion: a coin (Shak.): pounded maize (S.Afr.): 
cast, form, character; distinguishing mark, im¬ 
print, sign, evidence: an instrument or machine 
for stamping.— n. stamp'er.— n. and adj. stamp'- 
iag.—Stamp Act, an act of parliament imposing 
or regulating stamp-duties, esp. that of 176S 
Imposing them on the American colonies; 
atamp'-album, a book for keeping a collection 
of postage-stamps in; stamp'-collector, a receiver 
of stamp-duties: one who makes a hobby of 
collecting postage-stamps; stamp'-duty, a tax 
imposed on the paper on which legal documents 
are written; stamp'ing-ground, an animal's 
usual resort: a person’s habitual place of 
resort; stamp'iag-machine', a machine used for 
stamping coins, in the stamping of brass-work, 
or in crushing metallic ores; stamp'-, stamp'ing- 
mill, a crushing-mill for ores; stamp'-note, a 
certificate from a custom-house officer for goods 
to be loaded as freight of a ship; stamp'-offlee, 
an office where stamp-duties aie received and 
stamps issued; stamp'-paper, paper bearing a 
government revenue stam{).—stamp out, to put 
out bv tramping: to extirpate: to make ^ 
stamping from a sheet with a cutter. (M.E. 
stampen, from an inferred O.E. stampian from 
the same root as stempan; Ger. stampfen.) 

stampede, stam-pid', n. a sudden rush of a panic- 
stricken herd; any impulsive action of a multi¬ 
tude.— V.I. to rush in a stampede.— v.t. to send 
rushing in a stampede.—Also n. and v.r. (obs.) 
Btampd'do. [Sp. estampida, .crash— estampar, to 
stamp.] 

staace. nans, n. a station, standing-place (Scot.): 
a building-site (Scot.): a mode of standing, as 
in golf: a stanza (obs.). [Fr. stance (now mean¬ 
ing ‘stanza*)—It. stanza, a stopping-place, 
station—L. stSre, to stand.] 

ataadi, staunch, stinch, ttdnsh, stSneh, stdnsh, v.r. 
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to stop the flowing of, as blood: to quench, 
allay.—v.f. (B.) to cease to flow.— n. a septic: 
a floodgate.—fuw standi'er; atanch'ing.--Wa(f. 
stanch'less^ that cannot be quenched or stopped. 
(O.Fr. estanchev <Fr. itancher) —^L.L. stanebre, 
to stanch—L. stagnbre, to be or make stagnant 
— stagmtm, a pond.] 
stanch (a<0.), etc. See staunch, 
stanchel, -or. See stanchion, 
stanchion, stHn'shan, stan'sksn {Scot, standhol, 
sidn', stSn', stan'cher), n. an upnght iron bar of 
a window or screen: an upright beam used as 
a support (naut.). —v.r. to fasten by means ^ 
or to a stanchion.— atff. stan'chionra. (O.Fr. 
estanfon — estance. prop—L. stare, to stand.] 
stanck, stangk, (Spans.) ad}, faint. [It. stanco.) 
stand, stand, v.i. to be, become, or remain up¬ 
right, erect, rigid, or still: to be on, or rise to, 
one’s feet: to be steadfast: to have or take a 
position: to be or remain: to be set or situated: 
to be set down: to have a direction: to hold 
good: to endure, continue to exist: to scruple, 
demur: to insist punctiliously: to be a repre¬ 
sentative, representation, or symbol: to bs a 
candidate: to cost.—v.r. to withstand: to toler^ 
ate: to endure: to sustain: to suffer: to abide 
by: to be at the expense of, offer and pay for: 
to station, cause to stand: to set erect or in 
position; (pa.t. and pa.p. stood, Scot, stood'en, 
studd'en; fn/in.. Spans., standen).—n. an aot, 
manner, or place of standing: a taking up of 
a position for resistance: resistance: a standing 
position: a standstill: a stoppage: a loss, a 
nonplus: a post, station: a place under cover 
for awaiting game: a place for vehicles awaiting 
hire: an erection for spectators: a stop on tour 
to give one or more performances, or the place 
where it is made (rArat.): a platform: a witness- 
box (U.S.): a base or structure for setting 
things on: a piece of furniture for hanging 
things from; a company of plovers: a complete 
set, esp. (Scot.) a suit of clothes or armour: 
a standing growth or crop; a young tree left 
standing: a tub or vat.— n. stan'der.— ad}, stand'- 
ing,established; settled: permanent; fixed: stag¬ 
nant: erect: having a base: done as one stands: 
from a standing position, without preliminary 
movement (e.g. standing Jump, start). — n. the 
action of one who or that which stands: dura¬ 
tion: continuance: place to stand in: position 
or grade in a profession, university, in society: 
a right or capacity to sue or maintain an action. 
—stand'ish (arch. ; poss. for stand-dish), an ink- 
stand.—Btaiid'-by', that which, or one whom, 
one relies on or readily resorts to; stand'er-by' 
(Shak.), a bysunder:— pi. stand'en-by'; stand'- 
in', a substitute; stand'ing-bed, a high bedstead, 
not a triK^e-bed; stand'ing-bowl, -cup, one with 
a foot; atand'ing-ground, a place, basis, or prin¬ 
ciple to stand on; standing orders, permanent 
rules for conduct of proc^ings; stand'ing- 
place, a place that one may or does stand on; 
Btand'ing-rigg'ing, the fixed ropes in a ship; 
stand'ing-room, room for standing, without a 
seat; stand'ing-stone (archaeol.), a great stone 
set erect in the ground; standing wave (phys.), 
the pattern of maxima and minima when 
two sets of oppositdy travelling waves of the 
same frequency interfere with each other; 
■tand'-oil, a Rugby half-back who stands away 
from the scrum as a link between scrum-half 
and the three-quarters.— m^. stand-offish.— ad}. 
stand-off 'idi, inclined to hold aloof, keep others 
at arm’s-length. — stand'-off'irimess; staad- 
patt'er, (U.S.) one who stands pat: a political 
die-hard; stand-patt'iam; stand-pipe, a vertical 
pipe into which water is pumped to give it a 
hMd: one us«l to obtain water for an attached 
hose; staad'point, a viewpoint; stand'etiH, a 
complete stop.— a^. stationary; unmoving: for- 
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bidding or rdVaining from movnnnit.*~«t«id'> in comparing the performance of airceaft (wro., 
to, a precautionary parade or taking of poiti. etc.); ■tand'ard-beaiar, one who eamea a 
—tuff, atand'-iip, erect: done or lakoi in a standard or bannw: an outsunding teadw; 
standing position: of a fight, in earnest: de* standard l»ead, bread made with fiour cwitain* 
livering, or consisting of, a comic monoltmue ing 80 per cent, of the whole-wheat including 
without feed or other suppcfft.—aU standug, germ and semolina; standard deviation, the root 
evef)rthing remaining as it stands: without un- of the average of the squares of the differences 
rigging: nilly clad; make a stand, to halt and fr’om their mean of a number of observations 
offer resistance: stand against, to resist; stand standard English, the form of English used (with 
by, to support: to adhere to, abide by: to be minor variations) by the majonty of cultured 
at hand: to hold oneself in readiness: to pre- English-speakers; standard error, standard devi- 
pareto workat; stand down, to leave the witness ation: standard deviation divided by the root 
box: to go off duty: to withdraw from a con- of the number of observations; standnd lamp, 
test or from a controlling position (v.i. and y.f.}: a lamp on a tall support; standard solution, 
— pa.p. stood down; stand fast, to be unmoved; a solution of knovm concentration, used for 
stand Are, to remain steady under the fire of an purposes of comparison, commonly containing 
enemy—also fig.; stand tot, to be a candidate the equivalent, in grammes, of the solute to a 
for: to direct the course towards (iMwr.): to litre of solution {normal solution) or some 
be a sponsor for: to represent, symbolise: to simple fraction (as decinormal, one-tenth nor- 
champion: to put up with, endure (coff.); stand mal): stand'ard-wing, a bird of paradise of 
from, to direct the course from; stand in, to the Moluccas with a pair of erectile white 
cost: to become a party: to have an under- feathers at the bend of the wing.—(international) 
standing, be in league: to deputise; stand in standard book number, a number allotted to a 
with, to support, act together with; stand low book by agreement of (international) publii^rs 
(print.), to fall short of the standard height; which shows area, publisher and individual 
stand off, to keep at a distance: to direct the title. [O.Fr. estandart; prob. conn, either with 
course from: to forbear compliance or intimacy extend or stand, and in any case influenced by 
(ShtUc.): to suspend temporarily from employ- or partly from stander.] 
raent:—pa.p. stood off; stand off and on, to sail stane, st&n, Scots form of stone, 
away from shore and then towards it; stand on, stang, stang, n. a stake, pole.—riding the stang, 
to continue on the same tack or course: to punishment by carrying astride of a stang. [O.N. 
insist on: to set store by (see ceremony): to stdng; cf. O.E. stteng, Du. stang.) 
behove: to found upon; stand one's ground, stang, stang, stdng, (Scot.) v.i. to sting.—it. a 
to maintain one's position; stand one’s hand, sting. [Q.N. stanga, to prick.) 
stand shot, stand treat, to treat, esp. to drinks; stanhope, stan'sp, -hop, n. a light open one-seated 
stand on one’s own feet, to manage one’s own carriage first made for Fitzroy Stanhope (1787- 
affairs without help; stand out, to project, to 1864).—Stanhope press, a printing-press invented 
be prominent: not to comply, to refuse to yield; by the third Earl Stanhope (1753-1816). 
stand pat (U.S.), to play one’s hand in poker as staniel, stanyel, stan'yal, stannel, stan'l (Skak. 
it was dealt, without drawing any cards: to stallion, sta/>ai>), n. the kestrel. [O.E. stangella, 
adhere to an established political principle, re- lit. stone feller.) 

sitting ail compromise (fig.); stand to, to fall Stanislavski method, system, stan-i-slav'ski, 'sM', 

to, set to work; to back up: to uphold: to be method acting (q.v.). [K. Stanislavski (1863- 

likely to: to take up position in readiness for 1938), Russian actor and director.) 

orders; stand up, to get to one’s feet: to take stank, stangk, pa.t. of stink. 

position for a dance: to be clad (with in): to stank, stangk, (chiefly Scot.) n. a ditch, a pool: 

fail to keep an appointment with; stand up for, a dam. [O.Fr. estanc, a pond—L. stagnum, a 

to support or attempt to defend; stand upon, pond.) 

to stand on: to attack (B.); stand up to, to stann-, stan~, in composition, tin.—n. staim'ary 
meet face to face, to fulfil manfully; stand {rs-ri), a tin-mining district (esp. the Stannaries 
well, to be in favour; stand with, to be con- in Cornwall and Devon).—Also ad/. — n. stann'- 
sistent. [O.E. standan; Goth, standan; cf. Ger. ate, a salt of stannic acid.— atfls. stann'ic, of 
5/ehen, Gr. hu/onat, to place, L. jrdre, to stand.) quadrivalent tin; stannif'erous, tin-bearing.— 
standard, stand'srd, n. a flag or military symbolic ns. stann'ite, a mineral composed of tin, copper, 
figure on a pole, marking a rallying-point: a iron, and sulphur (min.): a salt of stannous 
rallying-point (also fig.): a long tapering flag hydroxide. Sn(OH)„ acting as a weak acid 
notched and rounded at the end, bwing heraldic (chem.); stann'otype, a photo-mechanical pro- 
symbdfs and fixed in the ground (her.): a flag cess in which an exposol and developed bi- 
generally: a cavalry regimental flag: a standard- chromkted film is coated with tinfoil and used 
bearer: the uppermost Mal of a papilionaceous directly for pressure printing.— atU- stann'ous, of 
flower: a streaming wmg-feather: that which bivalent tin.-A8ta]mary courts, courts (abolished 
stands or is fixed: an upright post, pillar, stick: 1896) for the tinners of the Stannaries; stannic 
a standing shrub or tree not trained on an acid, HtSnO|. [L. stannum, tin.) 
espalier or a wall: a tree left growing amidst stannel. See staniel. 

coppice: a structure erected at a conduit (obs.): stanza, stan'zs (Shak. stanze, stan'zo), n. a group 
an exemplar or substance chosen to be or afford of lines of verse forming a definite pattern: a 
a unit: a basis of measurement: a criterion: pattern so composed.—a4i- stanzfl'ic. [It. stanza 
an established or accepted model: an accept^ —L. sthre, to stand.) 

authoritative statement of a church’s creed: in step, stap, v.t. an obsolete affectation for sttqi: 
schools (formerly) a grade of classifkation: a also (stap, sthp) a Scots form, in the senses of 
definite level of excellence or adeouacy required, stuff, thrust, cram, 
aimed at, or possible: fineness or gold or silver, stapedial,-ins. See stapes. 

— adl’ serving as or conforming to a standard: Stapelia, sta-pi'll^f, n. the carrion-flower genus, 
of enduring value: growing as a standard: [After the Dutch botanist 3. B. van Stapel (d. 
standing upright.— r. stand'azdisAtion, -z-.—v.r. 1636).] 

etand'aroise, -ize, to make, or keep, of uniform stapes, sth'piz, n. the stirrup-shaped itmermost 
sine, shape, etc.— n. stuid'ardlser, -z-.—standard ossicle of the ear.— at^. stapedisl (sl»pe'di-at). 
atmoephere, 101,325 newtons per sq. metre, or —n. stape'dhia, the muscle of the stapes. [L.L. 
l,0l3,2SO dynes per sq. centimetre: a standard sttmis, -edis, a stirrup.] 

or measurement of atmospheric conditions used staimyle, staf’l-H, n. the uvula.—«. Staphyle'a, 
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coated with starch and potassium iodide. [O.E. 
sfercan, to stiffen infened from stereafferkth, 
stiff-spirited; cf. Ger. stSrke, starch, and stark.] 
Star Chamher, star' chant’bar, n. a tribunal 
(abolished 1641) with a civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction. which met in the old council chamber 
at Westminster. [Prob. named from the gilt 
stars on the ceiling, not from the Jewish bonds 
(starrs, Heb. sh’tar) kept in it.] 

■tare, stSr, v.l. to look with a fixed gaze: to 
glare: to be insistently or obtrusively conspicu¬ 
ous (with indirect obj. as to stare one in the face): 
to look (as as like as he can stare; formerly 
coH.): to stand on end.— v.t. to render by star¬ 
ing.—n. a fixed look.— n. star'er, one who 
stares: (in pi.) a lorgnette.— n., at^., and adv. 
star'ing.— adv. star'ingly. [O.E. station, from 
root seen in Ger. start, rigid; also in Eng. 
stern.) 

stare, star, n. a starling. [O.E. star.] 
stark, stdrk, adj, stiff: strong: stern: harsh: 
unyielding: sheer: out-and-out (see also stark- 
naked).— adv. stoutly: utterly.— v.t. and v.i. to 
stiffen.— V./. and v.i. stark'en, to make or be¬ 
come stark.— adv. stark'ly,—n. stark'ness. [O.E. 
slearc, hard, strong; O.N. sterkr, Ger. stark.] 
stark-naked, stark’•na’kid, adj. utterly naked: 
quite bare—sometimes shortened to stark.— 
Earlier (now dial.) start'-nak'ed. [M.E. stert- 
naked —O.E. steort, tail, nacod, naked; influ¬ 
enced by foregoing.] 

starling, stdr’iing, n. a black, brown-spotted bird 
with purple or green reflections, a good mimic: 
any other member of its genus, Sturnus. [O.E. 
starling, dim. of star (see stare (2)).] 
starling, star’iing, n. piling protecting a bridge 
pier. [Prob. for staddling.] 
starn. Same as stern (3); also {naut. or dial.) for 
stem (2). 

starosta, star’os-ts, {hist.) n. a Russian village 
headman: a Polish noble holding a star'osty- 
or domain by grant of life-estate from the 
crown. [Russ, and Pol. starosta, elder.] 

Starr. See under Star Chamber; see also star 
( 2 ). 

start, start, v.i. to shoot, dart, move suddenly 
forth, or out: to spring up or forward: to 
strain forward: to break away: to make a 
sudden involuntary movement as of surprise or 
becoming aware: to spring open, out of place, 
or loose: to begin to move: to set forth on a 
journey, race, career.— v.t. to begin: to set go¬ 
ing: to set on foot: to set up: to drive from 
lair or hiding-place: to cause or undergo dis¬ 
placement or loosening of: to startle (obs.): to 
pour out or shoot.— n. a sudden movement: 
a sudden involuntary motion of the body: a 
startled feeling: a spurt: an outburst or fit: a 
beginning of movement, esp. of a journey, race, 
or career: a beginning: a setting in motion: a 
help in or opportunity of beginning: an advan¬ 
tage in being early or ahead: the extent of such 
an advantage in time or distance.—it. atart'er, 
one who starts, esp. in a race: one who gives 
the signal for starting: a dog that starts game: 
apparatus for starting a machine: anything used 
to begin a process, as a bacterial culture in 
making butter or cheese.— ad/, atart'fui, apt to 
start.—ft. and ad/, start'lng.— m/v. start'higly 
iShak.), by starts.— adj. atart'ish, apt to start, 
skittish.—starting block, a device for helping a 
■printer make a quick start to a race, consistmg 
of a framework with blocks of wood or metal 
attached, on which the sprinter braces his foot; 
starting gate, stall (see stall (I)): ■tart'ing-faele.a 
hiding place: an evasive trick; start'ing-poiat, 
the p^t from which anything starts, or from 
which motion begins; start'ing-post, the post 
or barrier fh>m which the competitors start in 
a race; start'ing-price, odds on a horse when 
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the race bwns; start'-op, an upstart (6Uiiik.): 
a rustic half-boot or short legging {obs.). —Also 
adj. —start in, to begin; start out, to b^in: to 
begin a journey; start up, to rise suddenly: to 
come suddenly into notice or being: to set in 
motion. [M.E. sterten; closely akin to Du. 
storten, to plunge, Ger. stiirzen.] 

startle, stSrt’l, v.l. to start: to undergo a start: 
to feel sudden alarm.— v,t. to suiprise as with 
fright: to cause to undergo a start: to ts^e 
aback: to awake, excite.—n. sudden alarm or 
surprise—adj. start'led.—n. startler.—n. and 
adj. startling.— adv. startlingly.— ad/s. startlish, 
■tartly, apt to surt. [M.E. sterile —O.E. 
steart/ian, to stumble, struggle, kick, or formed 
afresh from start.] 

starve, stdrv, v.t. to die, now only of hunger or 
(chiefly Scot, and Northern) cold: to suffer ex¬ 
treme hunger (or cold): to be in want: to 
deteriorate (obs.). — v.t. to cause to starve: to 
afflict with hunger (or cold): to deprive of food: 
to force, subdue, cure, by want of food: to 
deprive of anything needful.—n. starvk'tion (at¬ 
tributed to Lord Melville, 1775).— at^. starved. 
— n. starveling, a lean, hungry, weak, or pining 
person,, animal, or plant.—Also adj. — n. and 
adj. starving. [O.E. steorfan, to die; Du. 
sterven, Ger. slerben, to die.] 

stash, stash, v.t. to stow in hiding. [Origin 
obscure.] 

stasis, std’sis, slas’is, n, stoppage, esp. of growth, 
of blood-circulation, or of the contents of the 
bowels.—ns. stasidlon (Mod. Gr. dim.), a stall 
in a Greek church; staslmon (Gr., stationary), 
in Greek tragedy, an ode sung after the chorus 
had taken their places, or without interruption 
by dialogue:— pi. staslma; staalmorphy, struc¬ 
tural modification by arrested development 
[Gr. stasis, stoppage.] 

Btatant, sta'tmt, (her.) adj. standing on four feet. 
[L. stare, to stand.] 

state, stat, n. condition: a perturbed condition 
of mind (coll.): mode of existence: circum¬ 
stances at any time: a phase or stage: an im¬ 
pression taken at a stage of progress in engrav¬ 
ing or etching or in printing a book: status: 
station in life: high station: ^ave import 
(Shak.): pomp, display, ceremonial dignity: a 
seat of dignity (Shak.): a canopy (MiU.)'. an 
estate, order, or class in society or the body 
politic: hence (in p/.) the legislature (Ms/.): an 
exalted personage (Milt.): public welfare: con¬ 
stitution: a republic (obs.): the civil power: 
the organisation of the body politic, or of one 
of the constituent members of a federation: the 
territory of such a state: high politics: an 
interest in property (Spens.): property, estate 
iShedc.y. a body m men united by profession: 
a statement, report (now chiefly mil.). — ad/, of, 
belonging tq, relating to, the state or a federal 
state: public: ceremonial: pompous: affectedly 
solemn and mysterious: magnificent.— adv. or 
adJ. (Spens.) explained in old gloss as stoutly 
(perh. pompous).— v.t. to set forth: to eitpress 
the details of: to set down fully and formally: 
to assert, affirm: to install, establish, endow, 
place in a condition (esp. favourable; arch.): to 
set in state: to specify: perh., to determine the 
value of (Milt.)’, to settle.— ad/s. stflt'able, cap¬ 
able of being stated; st&t'al, of a federal state; 
stit'ed, settled;. established: declared: regu¬ 
lar: circumstanced (obs.): — adv. stftt'edly.— n. 
■tate'hood, the status of a state.— adj. statc'less, 
without nationality: unworthy to be accounted 
a state: without pomp.—n. state'iessness.— adv, 
■tate'lily.— n. state'liness.— ad/, state'ly, showing 
state or dignity: majestic, grratbr impressive.— 
adv. majesticiuly: loftily—/u. state^meiit, the 
act of stating: that which is stated; a fonniri 
account, dedaration of facts, etc.: a financial 

; for oertain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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record; etate'wfaic.—«. etat'in cta'tioMrjr, beloniliig to a stationer.— «. tae 

(Mt'tzm), state control of the lenenil affairs of goods sold by a stationer.— Statioaen' Halt 
the eitinen.—odf. state'>aid'edt receiving contri- hall in London of the Company of Stationen, 
butions from the state.—stato'>caliin, a state* who until the pauing of the Copyright Act in 
room on a ship; state'craft, the art of managing lg42 enjoyed an absolute control over minting 
state affairs; State Department, the U.S. equiva- and publishing; Stationery Office, an (mice for 
lent of the Foreign Office; state'-^se, the providiM books, stationmy, etc., to govern* 
building in which a state legislature sits; stately ment offices and for arranging the printing of 
home, a large, fine old house in private owner- public papers; sta'tion-hand (Austr.), a man 
Aip but usu. open to the public; state'-monger. employed on a station; sta'tion-house, a lock-up 
one who would be thought a politician; stats'- at a police station: a police station (l/.S.): a 
paper, an official paper or document relating to small railway station; sta'tion-maater, -manager, 
affairs of state; state'-pris'on; state'-pris'oner, a one in charge of railway station; sta'tion-wagon, 
prisoner confined for offence against the state; a motor vehicle usable by adjustment for cither 
state'-relig'ion, a religion recognised by the passengers or light hauling. [L. sialid, -dif/s— 
state as the national religion: state'room, a stare, to stand.] 
room of state: a private cabin or railway com- statism. See state. 

g artment; States'-Gen'eral, the representative statist, sta'tlst, n. a statesman: a politician: a 
ody of the three orders (nobility, clergy, statistician.—statistic (s/j-r/.r/'/He), statistical: 
burghers) of the French kingdom {hist.): the political {obs.): relating to status.—n. a statis- 
Dutch parliament; states'man, one skilled in tician: (in pi.) tabulated numerical facts, orig. 
government: one who takes an important part those relating to a state: (in pi. form, treated 
in governing the state, esp. with wisdcim and as sing.) the classification, tabulation, and study 
broad-mindedness: one who farms his own of such facts.— atfj. statist'ical, of, concerned 
mtate, a small landholder {N. of England):— with, of the nature of, statistics.—odv. statist'i- 
fem. statcs'woman.— adjs. states'manlike, states'- cally.—n. statistician (stat-h-tish'^n), one skilled 
manly, befitting a statesman.—ns. states'man- in statistics: a compiler or student of statistics, 
ship; state'-tri'al, a trial for an offence against (It. slatista and Cer. statistik—L. status, state.] 
the state.—lie in state, of a corpse, to be laid stative, sta'tiv, adj. permanent, fixed (now only 
out in a place of honour before being buried; of a Roman camp): indicating a physical state 
States of the Church {hist.), an area of central or reflex action (of certain Hebrew verbs). (L. 
Italy ruled by the popes as a temporal domain.— stativus — stare, to stand.] 

Also Papal States. [L. status,-us—stare, statum, stato-, stat'd-, in composition, standing.—ns. 
to stand; partly through O.Fr. (see estate).] statocyst {stat'5-sisf, Gr. kystis, bladder), an 
stater, sta'tsr, n. an ancient Greek standard coin organ of equilibria! sense, containing statoliths: 
of various kinds—gold daric, silver tetradrachm, a cell with starch-grains by which a plant is sup- 
etc. (Gr. staler, orig. a pound weight— histanai, posed to be sensitive to gravity: stat'olith (Gr. 
to set, establish, weigh.] lithos, stone), a starch grain or other free solid 

Static, -al, stat'ik, -si, aids, pertaining to statics: body in a statocyst; stat'oscope, a sensitive 
pertaining to bodies, forces, charges, etc., in barometer for detecting minute differences. [Gr. 
equilibrium; stationary: stable: resting: act- stator, set, placed.] 

ing by mere weight; pertaining to sense of stator, std'tar, n. a stationary part within which a 
bodily equilibrium.—n. (static) atmospheric part rotates. [L. stator, stander.] 
disturbances in wireless reception: white specks statue, stat'a, n. a representation (usu. near or 
or flashes on a television picture: crackling on ibove life-size) of human or animal form in the 
a long-playing plastic record.— adv. stat'ically. round.—Also (obs.) stat'ua.— adi. stat'uary, of 
—a. Statice (stat’i-si), the sea-lavender genus or suitable for sculpture: sculptured: statu- 
(from its astrjngency).- 7 «. (p/. in form treated esque.-n. sculpture: a sculptor.—stat'ued, 
as r/ffg.) stat'icB, the science of forces in equi- furnished with statues; sculptured; statuesque 
librium.—static line, a cord joining a parachute (-esk'), like a statue.—adv. statuesque'ly.—as. 
pack to the aircraft so that, when the wearer of statuesque'ness; statuette', a small statue, 
the paek jumps, the parachute is automatically figurine. [L. statua—statudre, to cause to stand 
opened. [Or. statike (fern, of adj.), bringing to — stare.) 

a standstill — root of histanai, to rause to stand.] stature, sta'char, stat'yar, n. body height. — atO. 
station, sta'shaUj n. a standing still: a mode of stat'ured, having a stature. lL.stat6ra.] 
standing: position: a chosen fixed point: a status, sta'Us, n. state: condition: standing: 
standing-place: a fixed stopping-place, esp..one position, rank, importance, in society or in any 
on a railway with associated buildjngs and group:— pt. (rare) status (-tOs). —status symbol, 
structures: a place set apart and equipped for a possession or a privilege considered to mark 
some particular purpose: a local office, head- a person out as having a high position in his 
quarters, or depot: a branch po;t office (U.S.): social group. [L. status.) 
a habitat: an actual spot where a species has status quo, sta'tas, stat'dbs, kwo, (L.) the state in 
been found: an assigned place or post: an which: the existing condition, 
assigned region for naval duty: a place in India statute, stat'Qt, n. a law expressly enacted by the 
where officials and officen reside: an Australian legislature (as distinguished from a customary 
stock-farm: position in life (esp. a high position) law or law of use and wont): a written law: the 
or in the scale of nature: a holy place visited act of a corporation or its founder, intended as a 
os one of a series, esp. one of (usu. fourteen) permanent rule or law: a bond or other proceed- 
r(q>resentatiDns of stages in Chrisfs way to mg based on a statute: a hiring-fair.—od/. 
C^vary, disposed around a church interior or stat'utaUe, prescribed, permitted, recognised by, 
elsewhere (R.C.). — adi. of a station.—v.r. to or according to statute.— advs, stat'utabiy; 
assign a station to: to set: to appoint to a stat'utorily.— ad}, stat'utory, enacted by statute: 
post, place, or oifice.-^<(f. sta'tkmaL—q. sta'* depending on statute for its authority.—stat'utc- 
tionariaeaa.— ad}, sta'tionary, still: unmoving: book, a record of statutes or enacted kws; 
fixed: settled: permanently located; continu- stat'ute-cap (SAaA.). a kind of cap enjoined by 
ously resident—Also sta'tioner (L. statute (1571) to be worn on Sundays by all 

statUkiOrius, a shopkeeper, in the Middle Ages below a certain rank; 8tat'ute-labour,coiffpulBory 
a university booktaller, distinguished from an labour on roads, etc.; stat'ute-law, law in tm 
hiaeant), a bookseller or publisher (obs.): a form of statutes.—Statute of Westminster, an 
derier Jn writing-materials and the like.—a<{f. act (1931) of the United Kingdom parliament 

fSte, JOr; mg, hir (her); mine; mate,/Or; ndile; mdan,fdbt: dhen (then) 



eonftniat lodependeiit Mveraign statut cmi the remahi where one, or as it, it put; star the 
aeWfoveming dominions. fL. staMum, that eeunc, to endure to the em of the race (/tt. 
wbiA is set up—srar«#f«.] and fig.); stay the stomach, the mags of 

■ tanach i stanch, stanch, stOask, stOneh, stSush, atU. huagsr, to allay cravings of hunger for the 
watertight: stout and firm; firm in principle, time. [Partly O.E. stsfg, stay (rope); partly 
pursuit, or support: trusty, hearty, constant, O.Pr. esraycr, to prop, firom the same Cmc. 
aealous.—odv. sta(u)nch'fy.—a. sta(tt)nch'aeaa. root; partly O.Fr. es/erw-L. sidrc, to stand.] 
[O.Fr. estoHche; see stanch.] atayae, stayra, old spellings {Spens. etc.) of stain, 

stauneh (s.r.). Sw stanch. atair. 

stanrdita, stdr’»-lU, n. a silicate of aluminium stead, sted, n. a place (now chieily in compounds 
with ferrous oxide, magnesia, and water, and idiomatic phrases): esp. the place which 
common as twinned cruciform crystals.— adJ. another had or might have: a farm: a site: a 

ataurolitic {-link). [Gr. stauros, cross, Uthos, bedstead: a space of time (Spens.): ciicum- 

stone.] stances, case, condition (Spens.)'. service, avail, 

atave, stav, n. one of the pieces of which a cask or advantage.—v.r. to set (oor.): to set in a plight: 
tub is made; a staff, rod, bar, shaft: a staff to avail, help, serve (arch.): to fulfil in sub- 
(mus.): a stanza, verse of a song.—v.r. to break stitution (Shak. steed up):—pa<t. and pa.p. 
a stave or the staves of: to break: to burst in- staad'ed, stead (sled). —stcad'fast, nrmly 

ward (often with in): to drive off, as with a fixed or established: firm: constant: resolute: 

suff: to delay (e.g. the evil day; with o#): to ward steady.—oefv. atead'fastly.— n. stead'fastness.— 

(off), keep back: to put together, or repair, with adv. stead'Uy.—lu. stead'iness; stead'ing, farm- 

staves: to sprain (Scot.). — r.l. to thrust onward buildings with or without the farmhouse.—wCf. 

(Scot.): to break up:— pa.t. and pa.p. stived or stead'y (comp, stead'ier, super], stead'iest), firm 

stAve.—stave and tail, in bear-baiting, to inter- in standing or in place: fixed: stable: constant: 

vene with staves and by grasping the dogs* tails, resolute: consistent: regular; uniform: sober, 

[By-form of staff.] industrious.—v.(. to make steady: to make or 

Btave-chuFch. siav'-church, n. an ancient Nor- keep firm:— pr.p. stead'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
wegian wooden church supported on masts, with atead'ied.— n. a rest or support, as for the hand, 

gabled roofs rising one above another. [Norw. a tool, or a piece of work: a regular boy friend 
stav-kirke — stav, staff, stave, kirke, church.] or girl friend (coll.). — adi, stead'y-going, of 
staves, st&vz, plural of staff and of stave. steady habits or action.—steady state (asiron.; 

stavwacre, stavz',a~kar, n. a tall larkspur whose see continuous creation).—steady (coll.), to go 

seeds were formerly used against lice. [O.Fr. about regularly and exclusively with one person 
slavesaigre —L.L. staphisagria —Gr. staphls, of the opposite sex; stand one in good stead, 
raisins, agrios, wild.] prove of good service to one. [O.E. siede, place; 

■taw, rtd, a Scots form of stall (n. and vb., pr.t.) cf. Cer. stadt, town, stall, place, Du. stad, town; 
and stole (pa.t. of steal). O.E. stedefsest, steadfast.] 

stay, s/d, n. a rope supportinji a mast: a guy: a steak, s/dk, n. a slice of meat (esp. hindquarter of 
sufiport: a prop: a connecting piece or brace to beef) or fish. [O.N. steik; steikia, to roast on a 
resist tension: (in pL) a stiff corset (often pair of spit.] 

stays): a stopping, bringing or coming to a steal, stel, v.t. to take by theft, esp. secretly: to 
standstill: a suspension of legal proceeding: take, gain or win by address, by contrivance, 

delay: an obstacle (obs .): a sojourn: duration: unexpectedly, insidiously, gradually, or furtively: 

staying-power: a permanent state (odr.).—v./. to to snatch: in golf, to hole (a long putt) by a 

support or incline with a stay or stays: to put delicate stroke—^the opposite of good/e: to put 

in stays or on the other tack: to support: to surreptitiously, smuggle.— v.l. to practise theft: 

prop: to sustain: to abide: to endure: to to take feloniously: to pass quietly, unobtru- 

enduie to the end; to stop: to detain: to hold, sively, gradually, or surreptitiously:— pa.t. 

restrain, check the action of: to bring to rest: stAle (obs. stile; Scot, staw, stealcd, stealt); 

to discontinue: to allay: to hold back: to pa.p. stAl'en (arch. stlHe; Milt. stAbt; Scot. 

■wait (arch.): to remain to participate in, be stown, staaled, stealt).—n. steal'er.— n. and adf. 

g resent at or cndan (old-fashioned): to stop for, steal'ing.— adv. steal'ingly.—steal a march on 

e stopped by (Spens.). —v.i. to turn to windward (see much); steal a marruwe, to marry secretly; 

in tacking: to rely, to found (5dak.): to stop: to steal one’s thunder, to make use of another’s 

remain: to tarry; to wait: to be kept waiting: invention against him (as when John Dennis’s 

to sojourn: to dwell (Scot.): to hold out, last, stage thunder was used in a rival’s play): to rob 

endure: to wait, attend as a servant (Shak.):— someone of the opportunity of adhieving a 

pa.t. and pa.p. stayed (now rarely sfaud).—sensational effect by forestalling him. [O.E. 
stayed, wearing stays: staid (Spens.). —n. stelan; Oer. stehlen, Du. stelen.] 

■ts^'er, one who, or that which, remains, stops, steal, steale, steel, stde, steii, stel, (dial, and 
holds, or supp 9 rts: a person or animal of good Spens.) n. 0 handle, shi^, shaft. [().E. stela, 
lasting or staying qualities for a race.—n. and stalk; conn, stale (4).] 
od/. staying.—stay'less, not to be stopped: stealed, stealt. See sted (1). 
without stop: without stays: unsupported: gtesltit, stelth, n. a thzdt (Spens., Shak.): a thing 
impermanent—<«Ci. stay'-at-home, keeping mtmh stolen (Milt.): secret or unobtrusive going or 

at home: untravellnl.— n. a stay-at-home passage (Shcdc.): secret procedure or manner: 

person.—stay'-bolt, a bolt or rpd binding hirtiveness.— adv. stealthily.— n. stealth'iness. 

together opposite plates.—stay'-down, of a — ad/, stealth'y, acted or acting with stealth: 

miniim strike, without leaving the working place; furtive, [steal (1).] 

stay'-m', without leaving the working-place (as a steam, slim, n. water in the form of gas or vapour 
strike).—sti^lng-power, ability to go on long or of a mist or film of liquid drops: a steamed 

without flai^ng; stay'-lace, a lace for fastening dish: steam-power: a spell of travel by steam- 

a corset; stay’-maker, a maker of corsets; power: energy, ftwee, spirit ^.).— a^. of, for, 

staysail (std’sl), a sail extended on a stay; using, worked by, steam.—v.ir to rise or pass off 

■tay'-tackle, hoisting-tackle hung from a ship’s in steam or vapour: to emit or generate steam, 

mamstay; stay'-ti^, a stay-lace: tape for vapour, or smell: to become dimmed with 

binding edges.—come to stay, become permanent conden^ vapour (often with qp); to move by 

or estabUsnml; in stays, head to windward in means of steam power.—v./. to exhale: to 

tacking; nuss stays (see miss): stay out, to expose to steam: to cook by means of steam: to 

outstay: to stay to the end of; stdr put, to dim with vapour.— ad/- steamed.— n. Bteanmr, 

Neutral vowels in unaccented orllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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one who iteeim: appentut for ateemint: a 
ataamship: a motor-car, a road-locomotive, 
eto., woiIcm by tteam,— adv. 
■tna'^«—It. ataan'inaas.—it., pi^., and adv. 
alaam'li^—ataam'y, of, like, fbll of, covered 
with, aa if covered with, emitting, ateam or 
vapour.—ataam'boat, ataam'ahip, ateam'-veaad, a 
veaael driven by ateam; ataam'-boiler, a boiler for 


generating ateam; ataam'-car, -carriaga, ateam- 
drivan road vehicle: ataam'-cbeat, -dome, a 
chamber above a ateam-boiler aerving aa a 
reaervoir for ateam: ataam'-coal, coal auitabie 
for raiaing ateam; ataam'-crana; ataam'- 
diggar.—mp. ataam'-driv'en.—ataam'-angiiia, any 
envne worked by ateam; ateam'-gange, a 
preaaure gauge for ateam; ateam'-gov'emor, the 
governor of a ateam-enune; ataam'-hamm'ar, 
a vertical hammer worked by ateam; ateam 
iron, an etoctric iron having a compartmmit in 
whi^ water it heated to provide ateam to damp 
material; ateam'-iacfc'et, a hollow casing 
aopplied with steam; atoara'-laaach, a larn 
ateam-driven boat; steam'-navigi'tion, the 
propulsion of vessels by steam; ateam'-nawy, 
-Ami, an excavator dnven by steam; ataam'- 
pack'at, a steam-vessel plying between certain 
ports; staam'-pipa, a pipe for conveying steam; 
ttoam'-pkHigh, a plou^ or gang of ploughs 
worked by a steam-engine; ateam'-iiort, an 
opening for the passage of ateam; steam'- 
powar, the force or agmicy of steam when 
applied to machinery; steam radio, sound 
radio; ateam'-roil'er, a steam-engine with a 
heavy roller for wheels, used in road-mending, 
etc.: any weighty crushing force (Jig.). — adJ. 
steam'tight, impervious to steam.—steam'-trap, 
a contrivance for allowing the passage of water 
but not of steam: steam'-tug, a small steam- 
vessel used in towing ships; steam'-tur'bine, an 
engine in which expanding steam acts on blades 
attached to a drum; steam'-whis'de, a whistle 
sounded by passage of steam; steam'-yacht.— 
full steam ahead, forward at the greatest speed 
possible: with maximum effort; get up steam, 
to build up steam pressure: to collect one’s 
forces: to become excited; let off steam, 
to release steam into the atmosphere: to work 
off energy: to give vent to anger or annoyance; 
steamed up (slang), indignant; steam open, to 
open by softening gum by exposure to steam; 
under one’s own steam, by one’s own unaided 
efforts. [O.E. stfami Du. sioom.] 
stoan, Steen, stin, (dial.; Spens. steane) it. a 
stone or earthenware vessel. (O.E. stdne.] 

Btear, steare, steard, stearage, stearsmau, stears- 
mate, old spellings (Spens., Milt.) of steer, 
steered, etc. 

steer-, steat-, in * composition, suet, fat.—n. 
stearate (sU'sr-it), a salt of stearic acid.—m#. 
stearic (siS^r’ik), of stearin (stearic acid, a fatty 
acid CifHuCOOH).—^n. ste'uin, glyceryl ester of 
stearic acid: a mixture of stearn and palmitic 
acids (also Me'arine): the solid part of a fat.- 
adJ. ste'arine, made of stearin(c), as candles, 
n. steatite (sti'a-tit), soapstone.—o4f. steatitic 
(~tit'lk). — ns. steat'ocele (Gr. keH, tumour), a 
fatty tumour in the scrotum; steatft'ma, a fatty 
encysted tumour.— ad/, steatom'atous.— n. stea- 
topygia (stt-»-t6-pVJl-a, •Pii'i-a', Gr. p^gi, but- 
toA), an accumulation of fat on the buttocks.— 
odj. steatopygous (-tS-pl'gas, •top'i-g»s), iht- 
bvttocked.— n. steat&'sis, fatty degeneration. 
[Gr. stidr, sti&tos, suet.] 
stimre, stir, (Spans.) n. a steer or ox. 
steal-. See stear-. 

alad, stedd, stedde, stede (Spans.), steed (Shak.), 
forms of stead (ii. and v.r.); stodfast, an ob¬ 
solescent spelling CSheJc., MiU., etc.) of steadfast; 
steddy, steady, mo spelimgs of steady, 
steed, stU, n, a horse, esp. a spirited hone. [O.B. 


srdds, stud-hone, stallion; cf. O.E. stSd, stud; 
Ger. atufa, stud-mar& gestSta, stud.] 
steed, steady. Seestad. 

steak, stik, (Scot.) n. a stitch_ v.t. and 9.1. to 

stitch—r.t. to pierce; to fasten: to shut:— 
pa4. and pa.p. steek'it. [Partly at least O.E. 
stiee, stitch, puncture; perfa. partly confused with 
stick.) 

steel, stil, n. iron containing a little carbon with 
or without other thmgs: a cutting tool or 
weapon, an instrument, object, or part made of 
steel, as a steel knife-sharpener, a skate: a piece 
of Steel, as for stiffenmg a corset, strncing 
fire from a flint: a steel-engraving: extreme 
hardness, staying power, trustworthmess (J^.): 
any chalybeate medicine.— at^. of or like steel. 
— 9.t. to cover or edge with steel: to harden: 
to nerve: to make obdurate.—a4/. steeled, 
made of, covered, protected, provided or edged 
with, steel: hardened: nerved.— ns. steel'inm; 
sted'ing.— tu^. steel'y, of or like steel.—steel 
band, a West Indian band, with instruments 
made ffom old petrol drums, etc.—n. and adJ- 
stecl'-Mue', blue like a reflection from steel.— 
odf. steel'-elad, clad in armour.—steel'-engrav'- 
hv, engraving on steel plates: an impression or 
print so got; steel erector, a spider man.— n. 
and Bteel'-grey', -gray', bluish-grey like 
steel.— adJ. steer-brad'ed.—steel'-pen, a nib of 
steel; steel'-plate^ a plate of steel; one on which 
a desira is engraved: a lurint from it.—adJ. 
steer-plat'ed, plated with steel.—steel'-trap', 
one with steel jaws and spring; steel'-ware, 
artiejes of steel collectively; steel'-wool', steel 
shavings used for cleaning and polishing; steel'- 
work, work executed in steel: (often in pi. form) 
a factory where steel is made; steel'-worker. 
[O.E. style; Ger. stahl.) 

steelbow, stiVbo, (Scots law) n. stock and goods 
received from a landlord with obligation to 
return a like amount and value when the lease 
expires: a contrtut or tenure on these terms.— 
Also adJ. [steel, in the sense of rigidly fixed, and 
obs. bow —O.N. bit, stock of cattM.] 
steeM. See atell. 

steelyard, steVyard, n. a weighing machine con¬ 
sisting of a lever with a short arm for the thing 
weighed and a long graduated arm on which a 
single weight moves. [Prob. steel and yard, but 
sug^ted or fixed in use by the Steelyard or 
Staho/CL.G.; prop, sample yard, mistranslated 
steel yard), the Hanse headquarters in London.) 
Bteem, sifm, (Spens.) v.t. Same as esteem; 
also same as steam. 

Steen, sten, v.t. to line (a well) with stone.—n. such 
q lining.—Also steen'ing. [O.E. stdnOn.] 
stem. See stean. 

stembok, stSn’, sten'bok, n. a small S. African 
antelope. [Du.,— steen, stone, bok, buck.) 
Bteenkirit, stin'kdrk, n. a lace cravat loosely worn. 

[From the battle of Steankerke, 3rd August 1692.) 
steep, stip, adi. lofty (obs.): rising or descending 
with great inclination: precipitous: headlong: 
difficult: excessive, exorbitant.—n. a precipitous 
place.— v.t. (S.W. England) to cause to stoop, 
slope.—v.f. to rise or fall precipitously.— v.t. and 
9.1. steep'en, to make or become steeper.— a. 
steep'iness (obs.). — adj. steep'ish.— adv. steep'fy. 
— n. stecp'ness.—steep'y (poet.), steep. — 
adJs. Bteep(e)'-down(e), (Shak.) precipitous; 
steep'-to' (naut.), going down precipitously 
into the water; Bteep(e)'-up, (Shtde.) precipitous. 
[O.E.'srdap; cf. stoop. 1 

steep, stip, v.t. to soak: to wet thoroughly: to 
saturate: to imbue.— v.l. to undergo soaking or 
thorough wetting.— n. a soaking process: a liquid 
for steeping anything in: rennet.—n. ateep'er, 
one who st^s: a vessel for steeping in. [M.E. 
stapen; perh. conn, with stoup.) 
steeple, stip’l, n. a church or other tower with 
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or without, including or excluding, a spire: a 
structure sunnountedby a spire: tito spire alone. 

eteep'bd, having a steeple or steeples or 
appearance of steeples.—steeple-^Hiali, hard* 
hack; steep'iechase, orig. an impromptu horse* 
race with sbme visible chaich>steeple as goal: 
a horse-race across-country; one over a course 
with obstacles to be jumped: a foot*race of like 
kind.— V.L to ride or run in a steeplechase.— 
steep'lechaser; steep'lechasing; ste^'le-crown, 
a high conical hat.—Also aiff. — atO. steeple- 
crow^.—steeple-fair (obs.), a market in church- 
livings; steepie-hat; steep'le-house (pbs.), a 
church-building; steep'lejack, one who repairs 
steeples and chimney-stalks. [O.E. slfpel, 
stypel, stlpel, from root of steep.] 
steer, stir, n. a young ox, esp. a castrated one 
from two to four years old.—n. steer'ling, a little 
or young steer. (O.E. stior\ Ger. stier.] 
steer, stir, v.t. to direct with, or as with, the helm: 
to guide: to govern.—v.r. to direct a ship, cycle, 
etc., in Its course: to be directed, take or follow 
a course in answer to the helm.— ns. steer'age, 
act or practice of steering: the effect of a rudder 
on the ship: course: government: apparatus 
for steering: part (in front of the great cabin) 
from which a ship used to be steered: part of a 
passenger ship with lowest fares (also adj.); 
steer'er; steer'ing.—steer'kge-way, sufficient 
movement of a vessel to enable it to be con¬ 
trolled by the helm; steering committee (C/.S.), 
a group who decide what measures shall be 
brought forward and when; steer'ing-gear, the 
mechanism that transmits motion from the 
steering-wheel; steer'ing-wheel, the wheel 
whereby a ship’s rudder is turned, or a motor¬ 
car, etc., guided; steers'man, steers'mate (obs.; 
Milt, stears'-mate), one who steers.—steer 
clear of, to avoid. [O.E. stioran, styran, to 
steer.] 

steer, stir, n., v.r., and v./. a Scots form of stir.— 
ft. steer'y {Scott), commotion, 
steeve, stiv, n. angular elevation, esp. of a bow¬ 
sprit. — v.t. and V.L to incline to the horizon. 
[Origin unknown.] 

steeve, stieve, stiv, {Scot.) adj. stllT, firm : sturdy. 
—Also adv. — adv. steeve'ly, stieve'ly. [M.E. 
Stef', ety. doubtful.] 

steeve, stiv, v.t. to stuff, pack close. — n. steev'ing. 

[Perh. Fr. estiver —L. stipare, to stuff.] 
stegano-, stego-, in composition, covered, roofed, 
hidden, watertight.— ns. steganogram {steg'sn-^ 
gram), -graph, a cryptogram; steganographer 
{-og'), one who works with ciphers.— adi- stegano- 
graph'ic.— ns. steganog'raphist; steganog'raphy; 
steg'anopod (Gr. pous, podos, foot), any bird of 
the Steganop'odes, the pelican order of birds, 
with al! four toes webbed together.— adf. steg- 
anop'odous.—ft. stegno'sis, constriction of the 
pores and vessels: constipation.— ai^s. steg- 
uot'ic; stegocarp'ous (Gr. karpos, fruit), with 
lidded capsule.— n.pl. Stegocephalia (*se-/3'/i-a; 
Gr. kephali, head), an extinct order of tailed 
amphibians (Labyrinthodon, etc.).— adf. and n. 
stegoceph&'lian.— ad}, stegocephalous {sef's-hs). 
— ns. Stegomyia {-mVys', Gr. myia, fly), the 
yellow-fever mosquito or other of its genus; 
stegoph'ilist (Gr. stegos, roof, phileeln, to love), 
one who climbs buildings for sport; steg'osaur 
(Gr. sauros, lizard), a gigantic Jurassic dinosaur 
(Stegosaur'us), with heavy armour of bohy 
plates.— ad). steimBanr'ian. [Gr. steganos, 
covered, watertight, stegeln, to cover, hold water, 
protect, hide, stegnoein, to make costive.] 
stein, stin, stin, sktin, n, a large beer mug, often 
earthenware and frequently with a hinged lid. 
[Ger.] 

Steinberger, stin'b6r-g»r, sktin'ber-hhsr, n. an 
esteemed Rhenish white wine, from Steinberg, 
near Wiesbaden. 


atefaiboidt, atbi'bok, n. the Alpme ibex: also 
used for steenbok. [Ger. stebt, stone, bode, 
buck.] 

stele. sttW, M. an upright stone slab or tablet (also 
Btb'la): {sti'K, stil) the central cylinder (vascu¬ 
lar bundles vflth pith and pertcyole) in stems and 
roots of the mgher plants (bor.):— pi. (L.) 
stb'lae.— adis. stew, ste'lene. [Or. stilt—toot 
of histanai, to set, stand.] 

■tell, stei, v.t. to set. post {Scot.)i to delineate 
{arch.', Shttk.,pa.p. steeld, stetd).—n. {Scot.) an 
enclosure (usu. a ringwall) for sheltering sheep, 
etc— ad), stelled, flxM (see also under Stella^. 
[O.E. stellan, to fix, put.] 
stellar, stel'er, ad), of the stars: of the nature of a 
star: starry.—n. StelU'ria, the duckweed genus 
of the pink family.—m(fs. stell'ate, star-shaped: 
with branches radiating firom a point: with sides 
that intersect one another, giving a stariike effect, 
as in the pentagram: stell'ited, stellate: starred. 
— adv. steirately.— at^s. stelled, starred: {Skak. 
steel'ed) perh. formed into stars (but prob. fixed; 
see stell above); stellU'erous, having or bearing 
stars or starlike macks or forms; steirified; 
■tell'iform, star-shaped.— v.t. steU'Ify, to turn 
into a ster: to set among the stars: to set with 
stars (obs.). — n. stell'ifying.— ad/s. stell'iilar, 
stell'filate, like a little star. (L. stiffa, a star.] 
Steilenbosefa, stel’en-bosh, {mil. slang) v.r. to rele¬ 
gate to a post where incompetence matters less: 
to supersede. [From Stellenbosch, Cape ofGood 
Mope, such a dumping-ground.] 

■tenilerouB, etc. See stellar, 
stellion, steVysn, or stellio lizard, steVt-d Hs’erd, n. 
a Levantine lizard {Agama stellio) with starry 
spots. — n. Bteirionate, a fraud that does not 
come under any speetfle head (law). [L. slillld, 
•dnis, a star-spotted lizard, a knave — stilla, 
star.] 

stem, stem, n. the leaf-begring axis of a plant: a 
stalk: anything stalk-like, as the slender upright 
part of a note, of a wine-glass, the winding shaft 
of a watch: an upright stroke of a letter: the 
main line (or sometimes a branch) of a family: 
a race or family: the base of a word, to which 
inflectional suffixes are added {philol.)'. a curved 
timber at the prow^ of a ship: the forepart of a 
ship.— v.t. to provide with a stem: to deprive of 
stalk or stem; to oppose the stem to: hence, to 
make way against, breast: to ram.—v.i. to grow 
a stem: to spring, take rise.— adjs. stem'less; 
stemmed.—n. stem'son, a timber behind the 
apron of a ship.—stem'-form, ancestral form; 
stem stitch, an overlapping stitch ased in 
embroidery; stcm'winder {U.S.), a keyless 
watch.—^from stem to stem, from one end of a 
vessel to the other; completely, throughout. 
[O.E. stefn, stemn; Ger. stamm; perh. conn, 
with stand.} 

8tem,s/em, v.t. to stop, check; to dam: to tamp: 
to staunch: ih skiing, to slow down by pushing 
the heels apart:—pr.p. stemm'ing; pa.t. and 
pa.p. stemm^.— n. in skiing, the act of stemming. 
[O.N. stemma.J 

Btembuck, stem'buk, stembok, -bok, for steenbok. 
Sterne, stim, (Spent.) v.t. for steam, i.e. evaporate, 
stemma, ^em'a, n. a garland: a scroll: a pedigree: 
an ocellus:—p/. stemm'ata.—<M(i. stemm'atous. 
—e,/. stemme {stem'. Spent.), to encircle. [Gr. 
stemma, usu. in pi. stemmata.] 
stempel, stemple, stem'pl, n. a cross-timber in a 
shah, as support dr step. [Cf. Ger. stempei.) 
■temson. See stem (1). 

■ten. See stend and sten gun. 
stench, stench, ~sk, n. stink.—v.r. to cause to 
stink.— ad), stench'y.—stench'-trap, a device 
to prevent rise of gases in drains. [O.E. stene, 
smell (good or bad); cf. stink; Ger. stank.] 
stencil, sten's{i)l, v.t. and v.l. to paint by brushing 
over a perforated plate: to make a stencil for 
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producing copiet of typewriting or writing:-’— 
pr.p. itMi'cSIiv; paJ. and pa.p. aten'ciiled.— n, 
the plate or the colouring-matter so used: the 
design or lettering so ivoduced: a piece of 
waxed raper, etc., on which letters are cut by 
typewriter or stylus so that ink will pass through. 
— adf. atea'ciBcd.—#u. stea'ciller: sten'ciliing.— 
atea ciHdate. [O.Fr. estinceller, to spangle— 
esttncelle —L. scintilla, a spark.] 
standi stend, (Scot.) y.l. to bound, stride vigorously. 
—». a bound or great stride: a dart of pain— 
Also Bten. [Poss. L. extemUre.r * 

Bteagah, ^eng’ga, stinger, sting'sr, (AngMiullan) 
n. a peg of whisky and soda. (Malay sa tenah, 
one &ilf.] 

Stan, sten gun, sten gun, n. a small automatic gun. 
iST (designers’ initials) and Enfield, as in faren 
gun.] 

stenlock, sten'bk, (Scot.) n. a coalfish: an over¬ 
grown coalfish. [Origin doubtful.] 
steao-i steihd-, in composition, contracted.— 
ns. sten'ochromc (-krdm; Cr. chroma, colour), a 
print by stenochromy; sten'ochromy (or -ok'ro- 
mt), printing in severaJ colours at one printing: 
sten'ograidi, a shorthand character or report.— 
v.t. to write in shorthand.— n. stenog'rapher.— 
adjs. Btenograph'ic, -al.— adv. stenograph'ically. 
— ns. stenog'raphist; stenog'raphy, the art, or 
any method, of writing very quickly: short¬ 
hand.— adis. stenopaeic (-pi'iki Gr. opaios, 
holed-w>pf, an opening), with a narrow opening 
(also steno^'ic); stenosed (sti-nost’), morbidly 
contracted.— n. stenS'sis, constriction, narrowing 
of a tube or passage: constipation.— adi- stenotic 
(stl-noi'ik). — ns. sten'otype, a phonetic type¬ 
writer or its use; sten'otyper, sten'otypist: 
sten'otypy. [Gr. stenos, narrow.] 
stent, stent, n.. v.t., and v.i. Same as stint (I), 
with meanings shading oiT into those of next 
word. 

stent, sfent, (Scot.) n. assessment: valuation: tax. 
—v.t. to assess: to tax: to levy.— ns. stent'or, 
stent'our, stentmaster.—stent'master, one who 
determines amount of tax to be paid, [extent, or 
O.Fr. estentei see also stent (1) and stint (I).] 
Stentor, stent'or, n. a very loud-voiced Greek at 
Troy (Iliad), hence a loud-voiced person: a 
genus of ciliate protozoans.— adjs. stento'rian; 
Btentorophon'ic (Gr. phone, voice).— n. stent'- 
orphone, apparatus for intensifying the voice. 
[Gr. Stentor.] 

step, step, n. a pace: a movement of the leg in 
walking, running, or dancing: the distance so 
covered: a footstep: a footfall: a footprint: 
gait: a small space: a short journey: a degree 
of a scale: a stage upward or downward: one 
tread of a stair: round of a ladder: a doorstep: 
something to put the foot on in mounting or dis¬ 
mounting: a stage in discontinuous or stairwise 
rise or fall: a move towards an end or in a course 
of proceeding; coincidence in spwed and phase: 
a support for the end of a mast, pivot, or the like: 
(in pt.) walk, direction taken in walking: a self- 
supporting hinged ladder (often pair of steps): a 
stair.— v.i. to advance, retire, mount, or descend 
by taking a step or steps: to pace: to walk: 
to walk slowly or gravely: to walk a short 
distance.—v.r. to perform by stepping: to 
measure by pacing: to arrange or shape stepwise: 
to set, as a foot (now U.S.): to fix, as a mast: 
— pr.p. stapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. stepped (also 
slept).— n. stepp'er.— adv. step'wise, in the 
manner of stei».—step'-dance, a dance involving 
an effbetive display of steps by an individual 
dancm*; step'-dancer; step'-dancing: step'- 
fault' (geol.), one of a series of parallel faults 
throwing in the same direction; step'-in, a 
garment that needs no fastening: step'-ladder, 
a ladder with flat treads and a hing^ prop; 
Btepp'ing-stone, a stone' rising above water or 


mud to afford a passage: a mewa to gradual 
profreis (fig.)’, stap'-raclc'at, one ouide in 
sections operating successively and then die* 
ocarded; step'-stone, a docff-step.—odf. step'-vv', 
increasing or Changing hy steps: raisutg voltage. 
—break step, to change the sequence of right and 
left foot, so as to get out of step; kem> step, to 
continue in step: in step, with simultaneous 
putting forward of the right (or leA) feet in 
marching, etc.; (fig.) in conformity or agreement 
(with others): out of step, not in step; step 
ia, to enter easily or unexpectedly (also step 
into): to intervene; stqi on it (slang: see gas, 
juice), to hurry; step out, to go out a little way: 
to increase the length of the step and so the 
speed: to have a gay social life; step out of line, 
to depart from the usual, or accepted, course of 
action: step short, to shorten the length of one’s 
step; step up, to come forward: to build up 
into steps: to raise by a step or steps; to increase 
the voltage of: to increase the rate of, as pro¬ 
duction; take steps, to take action. [O.E. 
(Mercian) steppe (W.S. stape); Du. step, Ger. 
slap/e.] 

step-, step-, pfx. indicating affinity by another 
marriage or mating.— ns. step'bairn (Scot.), 
-child, -daughter, -son, a wife’s or husband’s 
but not one’s own child, daughter, son; step'- 
dame (arch.), Btq>'mother, a father’s wife not 
one’s own mother: a bird that hatches another’s 
eggs: a cruel, iiiggardly, or negligent guardian 
(fig-)- —ad/- step'motheriy.— ns. step'father, a 
mother’s husband not one’s own father; step'- 
parent; step'brother, -sister, the son, daughter, 
of a stepfather or stepmother. [(>.£. stiop- 
(as in steopmodor), orig. meaning orphan; 
Gcr. stief-.] 

stephane, stef’a-ni, n. an ancient Greek head-dress 
like a diadem. [Gr. stephani — stepheln, to 
encircle.] 

stephanite, stef's-nli, n. brittle silver ore, com¬ 
posed of silver, sulphur, and antimony. [After 
Archduke Stephan (ISn-b?).] 

Stephanotis, stef-s-no’tis, n. a genus of asclepiads 
of Madagascar, etc., cultivated for their scented 
flowers. [Gr. stephanotis, fit for a wreath— 
Stephanos, a crown, wreath.] 
stepney, step'ni, n. a spare wheel, often fig.: a 
mistress, esp. a white slaver’s. [Said to be from 
the name of a street where the wheels were made.] 
steppe, step, n. a dry, grassy, generally treeless and 
uncultivated and sometimes salt plain, as in the 
south-east of Europe and in Asia. [Russ, step’.] 
Bteradian, sti-rd'di-sn, n. a unit of measurement for 
solid angles, the angle subtended at the centre of 
a sphere by an area on its surface numerically 
equal to the square of the radius. (Gr. stereos, 
solid, and radian.] 

stercoraceouB, sturk-a-ra'shas, adj. of, of the nature 
of, dung.— aiO. sterc'oral, stercoraceous.— ns. 
sterc'oranism, the belief that the sacramental 
bread was digested and evacuated like other 
food; Bterc'onmist.— adjs. stercor&'rious, sterc'- 
orary.— v.t. sterc'orate, to manure. [L. stercus, 
-oris, dung.] 

Sterculia, star-kS'li-a, n. the gum tragacanth genus 
giving name to the StercQlift'ceae, a family of 
large trees and shrubs akin to the mallows, 
including kola and cacao. [L. StercuHus, god of 
manuring— stercus, dung, from the stinking 
flowers.] 

stere, ster, n. a timber measure, a cubic metre— 
about 35-315 cubic feet.—Also in compounds, as 
decastere (dek'a-), 10 steres, decistere (des'i-), a 
tenth of a stere. [Fr. stire —Gr. stereos, solid.] 
stereo-, ster'i-d-, ster'I-d-, in composition, solid, 
hard, three-dimensional.— n. ster'eo, stereo¬ 
phonic reproduction of sound.— atU. stereo¬ 
phonic.— n., ad)., v.t., and v.l. a contr. of 
stereotype, stereoscope, stereoscopic.— a. ster'- 
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_ (root of Gr< balneln, to go, walk), a 

subatnicture, foundation.— tuff, rtmobatk (-fral'* 
ik) —MS. atmoclieiB'istry, the study of the 
spatial arrangement of atoms in molecules: 
ster'eodiraiiie (Cr. ckrdma, colour): star'- 
•ochrAmy, mural painting fixed with water- 
glass; atercofiu'oroacopc, a fluoroscope giving a 
three-dimensional view: atw'eogram. a picture 
or diagram suggestive of solidity: a stereo- 
graphic double picture: a radiogram for repro¬ 
ducing stereophonic records: ster'eograph, a 
stereogram (in picture senses).— aif/s, stereo- 
gnph'ic, -al.—iu. stereog'raphy; stereoi'somer, 
an isomer diflering only in spatial arrangement 
of atoms.— a4i- stereoisomer'ic.— ns. stereolsom'- 
erism; ster'eomc, mechanical tissue in plants; 
■tereom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
specific gravity or for measuring solids-— aids. 
stareomet'ric, -al.— adv. stereoniet'rically.— n. 
stereom'etry.— ad}- stereophon'ic, giving the effect 
of sound from different directions in three- 
dimensional space.— adv. stereophon'ically, 
by stereophony.— ns, stereoph'ony, stereo¬ 
phonic reproduction of sound; stereops'is (Gr. 
opsis, vision), binocular stereoscopic vision; 
stereopt'icon, a double projecting lantern, 
by means of which the one picture dissolves into 
another; stereop'tics, the optics of stereoscopy; 
ster'eoscope, an instrument by which the images 
of two pictures differing slightly in point of 
view are seen one by each eye and so give an 
effect of solidity.— a4}s. stereoscop'ic, -al.— 
adv. Btereoscop'ically.— ns. atereos'eopist; stere- 
os'eopy.— ad}, steieoson'ic, stereophonic.— ns. 
stereot'omy (Gr. tome, a cut), section-cutting of 
solids: stone-cutting; ster'eotype, a solid 
metallic plate for printing, cast from a plastic 
mould of movable types: the art, method, or 
process of making such plates; a fixed con¬ 
ventionalised representation.— ad}- pertaining to, 
or done with, stereotypes.— v.t. to make a stereo¬ 
type of: to print with stereotypes.— ad}- ster'eo- 
typed, transferred as letterpress from set-up 
movable type to a mould, and thence to a metal 
plate: fixed, unchangeable, as opinions: con¬ 
ventionalised.—it. ster'eotyper.— ad}- stereotyp'- 
ic.— ns. ster'eotyping; ster'eotypy.— adj. steric 
ister'ik), relating to spatial arrangement of 
atoms. [Gr. stereos, solid.) 
steric. See stereo-. 

■terigma, ster-ig’ms, n. the stalk of a spore:— pi- 
sterig'mata. [Gr. sterigma, support.) 
sterile, ster’il {V.S. -il), ad}- unfruitful: barren: 
not producing, or unable to produce, offspring, 
fruit, seeds, or spores: of a flower, without pistils: 
of a glume, not subtending a flower: sterilised; 
destitute of ideas or results.- sterilisation, -z- 
{ster-Nl-za'shM). — v.t. ster'ilise, -ize, to cause to 
be fruitless: to deprive of power of reproduction: 
to destroy micro-organisms in.— ns. ster'iliser, 
one who, or that which steriiises: apparatus for 
destroying germs; stcririty, quality of being 
sterile: unfruitfulness, barrenness, in regard 
to reproduction. [L. sterilis, barren.) 
sterlet, sl&r'Ut, n. a small sturgeon. (Russ. 
sterlyad.\ 

sterling, stur'ling, (ohs.) n. an old English silver 
penny: English, Scottish, or British money of 
standard value.— adj. of sterling or standard 
English money: genuine: of authority: of 
thoroughly good character: (of silver) of 
standard quality.—sterling arsa, a group of 
countries with currencies tied to sterling and 
freely settling transactions among themselves 
through London. [Prob. a coin with a star— 
(>.E. steorra, star—some early Norman pennies 
being so marked.) 

Sterliag, stur'ling, n. a submachine-gun that fires 
bursts or single shots, and does not jam. (From 
the makers* name.) 


steriing, stur'ling. Same as staiBiit i(2). 
stem, stdrn, adl- severe: austere: rigorous: un¬ 
relenting-—Also adv. (.Milt.).—adv. atenily.- 
stcni'neas. (O.E. stpme.) 
atom, sturn, n. the hind-part of a vessel: the rump 
or tail: steoing-gear, helm, the steersman’s 
place (obs.', Shak.). — v.i, to back, to row back¬ 
ward.— II. stein'age (Shak.), stems collectively.— 
atj/s. stented, having a stem (in compounds); 
stern'most, farthest astern.— advs. stcra'waid 
(also atd-), -a.—Btera'boaid, backward motion of 
a ship; loss of way in tacking; stem'-chase, a 
chase in which one ship follows directly in the 
wake of another; stem'-chaser, a cannon in the 
stem of a ship; stem'-faat, a rope or chain for 
making fast a ship's stem to a wharf, etc.— adv. 
stera'-fore'inost.—stem'-frame, the framework 
of a ship's stern; stera'port, a port or opening 
in the stern of a ship; stem'-post, the aftermost 
timber of a ship, supporting the rudder; stem'- 
sheet, (usu. in pi.) the part of a boat between the 
stern and the rowers: stera'son, the hinder 
extremity of a ship’s keelson, to which the 
sternpost is bolted: stem'way, the backward 
motion of a vessel; stera'-wheel'er (U-S.), a 
small vessel with one targe paddle-wheel at the 
stern.— n.pl. stem'works, hinder parts. (O.N. 
stJSrn, a steering, or lost O.E. equivalent.) 
stem, slum, stern, atam, starn, (obs, and Scot.) 
It. a star.— n. (dim.) stam'ie. [O.N. stjarna.) 
sternum, stkr'nam, n. the breast-bone: the under 
part of a somite in arthropods.— ad}- ster'nai.— 
ns, ster'nebra (modelled on vertebra), a segment 
of the breast-bone; ster'nite, the ventral plate 
of a segment in arthropods.— adjs. sternit'ic; 
ster'notribc (Gr. tribS, a rub), pollinated by 
touching an insect’s under surface. (Latinised 
from Gr. sternon, chest.) 
sternutation, stur-nii-ta'shsn, n. sneezing.— aiffs. 
stemu'tative, sternu'tatory, that causes sneezing. 
— It. a substance that causes sneezing.—Also 
ster'niH&tor. [L. sternutare, intens. of sternufre, 
to sneeze.) 

sterol, ster'ol, n. a solid higher alcohol such as 
cholesterol, ergosterol.—n. ster'oid, any of a class 
of compounds including the sterols, bile acids, 
adrenal hormones, etc. [See choiestend.) 
stertorous, stur’tsr-as, ad}- with snoring sound.— 
adv. ster'torously.— n. ster'torousness. [L. 
stertire, to snore.) 

sterve, sturv, v.t. and v.i. an old form (Spens.) of 
starve, to starve, to die. 

Btct, stet, v.t. to restore after marking for deletion: 
—pr.p. stett'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. stett'ed. [L., 
let it stand, 3rd sing. pres. subj. of stare, to 
stand; written on a proof-sheet with dots under 
the words to be retained.) 
stethoscope, steth's-skop, n. an instrument for 
auscultation.— aids, stethoscopic (skop’ik), -al.— 
adv. stedMMCop'ically. — ns. stethoscopist (-os'ks- 
pist); stetbos'cepy. (Gr. stethos, chest, skt^ein, 
to look at, examine.) 

Stetson, stet'sn, n. a broad-brimmed felt hat. 
[Maker’s name.) 

stevedore, stiv'a-dor, -dor, n. one who loads and 
unloads shipping vessels. [Sp. estivador, 
packer— estivar, to stow—L. stipdre, to press.) 
Steven, stev’n, it. a voice (now dial.): an outcry 
(Spens.). [O.E. stefn, voice.) 

Stevengrapfa, stiv’n-grdf, n. a silk picture woven 
in colours. (T. Stevens, ribbon weaver.) 
stew, stB, n. a boiling pot (Spens., Shak.): a room 
for hot-air baths; a hot bath: an overheated or 
sweaty state: mental agitation: worry: (usu. in 
pi. form with sing, or collective sense) a brothel, 
or prostitutes’ quarter: a prostitute (obs.): one 
who studies hard, esp. uninteliigently (slang): a 
dish of stewed food, esp. meat with vegetables. 
— v.t. to bathe in hot air or water: to 
bathe in sweat: to keep in a swelter or narrow 
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confiiunnent: tesiinnwrorboiiiriowly wHhsome 
motMura: to — vj. u> twdter: to 

undergo stewing: to be in a Mite of worry or 
agiution: to study hard (s/aag).— at^. stewed, 
having been stewed: drunk (c^/.)-— n. stew'er. 

and stew'iag.—<M(f. stew'y, like a stew: 

sweltering.—etew'-can (aavo/x/aag), a destroyer; 
Btew'paa, stew'pot, one used for stewing.—let 
one stew in 'oae s own juice, leave him alone and 
await developments, let him reap the con> 
sequences of his own actions. [O.Fr. esturt (Ft. 
dnnv), stove; prob. conn, with stove.] 
stew, rrg, n. a fish-pond: a fish-tank: an artificial 
oyrter-bed.—stew'pond. (O.Fr. estui (Ft. 
steward, sta’9rd, n. one who manages the domestic 
concerns of a family or institution; one who 
superintends another's sRairs, esp. an estate or 
fkm: the manager of the provision department 
or attendant on passengers in a ship, aircraft, 
etc.: a collet caterer: one who helps in arrange¬ 
ments, marshalling, at races, a dance, a 
wedding, an entertainment: an overseer: a 
foreman: the treasurer of a congregation, guild, 
society, etc.:—/em. stew'ardess.— ns. stew'ard- 
ship, stew'ardry, office of a steward: manage¬ 
ment: the individual’s function in the practical 
work of the Christian church involving obligation 
to give a share of his time and goods to others; 
stew'actry (Scot.), a stewardship, or the extent 
of a stewardship—still applied nominally to the 
county of Kirkcudbright.—^Lord High Steward, 
one cX the great officers of stete, and anciently 
the first officer of the crown in England. [O.E. 
stig-weard — stlg, hall (‘sty’), award, ward, 
keeper.] 

stay, stui, sti, (Scot.) adl. steep. (Cf. stile, stirmp.] 
ethsaic, sthenUk, m(f. strong, robust: morbidly 
active. [Gr. sthenos, strength.] 
stiblde, stib'l, n. a Scots form of stubble.—u. 
adbbier, a horse turned out to feed on stubble: 
one who cuts the handfuls left by the reaper: 
a probationer (Scott). 

BtiMan, stib'tsm, n. antimony.— adj. stib'ial.— ns. 
Mb'falism, antimony poisoning; stib'ine (-in, 
-At), antimony hydride, a poisonous gas; stib'- 
alts, native antimony trisulphide. (L.,—Cr. stibi, 
stlmmi —Egypt, stm (Copt, stim).] 
stlccado, stik-d'dS, sticcato, -rJ, n. a kind of xylo¬ 
phone. [Perh. It. steccato, palisade.] 
stkh, stik, n. a line of verse or section of prose of 
comparable length.— ns. stichar'ioD (Gr. sticMh 
rlon), a Greek vestment like the Western alb; 
stkM'ron, a short hymn.— adj. stich'ic, of or 
pertaining to stichs.— ns. stiddd'inm, a branch 
producing tetraspores, in red seaweeds:—- 0 /. 
stkhid'is; stichorogy, metrical theory.— a^s. 
stkhoniet'ric, -al.—odv. stichomet'rically.—lu. 
stkhom'etry. measurement by lines: division 
into lines: a statement of such measurements; 
stkbomythia (-ntith’i Gr. stiehomythiS), dialogue 
in alternate lines.— adi- stichomym'k.— 0 . stich'- 
OB, a line of ordinary length ki measuring a 
manuscript: (Cr. Ch.) a verse or versicie:— pi. 
stich'oi. [Gr. stichos, a row— steichein, to 
march.] 

stick, siMr, v.t. to pierce, transfix: to stab: to 
spear: to thrust: to fasten by, piercing: to 
insert: to set in position: to set or cover with 
thin^ fastened on: to cause to adhere: to 
endure (esp. with if; coU.y. to bring to a stand¬ 
still or nonplus.—V./. to be fixed by insertion: 
to jut, protrude: to adhere; to become or 
remain fixed: to remain: to be detained by an 
inqwdiment: to jam: to fail to proceed or 
Advance: to acrupu: to hold fast, keep resolutely 
•fiNteh fo):— paJ. stuck, Scot, stack; pa.p. stuck, 
.Scot, sdck'it.—^n. a stoppue: a difficulty: a 
hitch: adhesiveness.— n. stick'sr, one who kills 
pigs, etc.: one who or that which sticks; a 
pierciog weapon: a persrm or thing difficult to 
fitt, fSr; ml, Adr (her); mfw; mite, 


get rid of: one who is constant or persistent: a 
gummed label hr poster: a poser: a piano jack: 
an upright rod that transmits motion from an 
organ key— adv. stick'ily, in a gluey, mu etc., 

way— n. stick'insss.— n. and adr. stiwing,— 
adf.stick'y, adhesive: tenacious: gluey: muggy: 
difficult (coll.): unpleasant (coll.) — v.t. to make 
stickv.—Btick'iag-place, -point, the point at 
which a thing sticks or stays; stiek'ii^pliwter, 
an adhesive plaster for closing wchmds; stick’- 
in-the-miid, an old fog^.—Also odf.—stickit 
minister (Scot.), a licentiate who never gets a 
pastoral charge; stick'jaw, a claggy pudding or 
sweetmeat; stick'up, a stand-up collar: a hold¬ 
up: stkk'y-back, a gummed photograph; 
sticky end, an unpleasant end, disaster; sticky 
wicket, a difficult situation to cope with.— atff. 
stuck'-np', self-importantly aloof.—beat to 
sticks, to defeat and surpass utterly; stick 
around (coll.), to remain in the vicinity; stick at, 
to hesitate or scruple at (often with nothing): 
to persist at; stick by, to be firm in supporting, 
to adhere closely to; stick ’em up, hold up your 
hands (or be shot); stick in (5cor.), to persevere 
assiduously: also (of a dressing, etc.) to adhere 
to a wound; stick in one's throat, to be diffi¬ 
cult,' or against one’s conscience, for one to 
countenance; stick it into, to ovocharge system¬ 
atically; stick one’s neck, chin, out (see under 
neck); stick out, to project, to be obvious: 
to continue to resist; stiw out for, insist upon; 
stick to, to persevere in holding to; stick together, 
to be allies: to support each other; stick up, to 
stand up: to waylay and plunder, as a mail- 
coach by bushrangers; stick up for, to speak or 
act in defence of; stick with, to remain with; to 
force (a person) to co|M with (something un¬ 
pleasant)—often in passive, i.e. be stuck with; 
stuck on, enamoured of. [O.E. stlcian’, cf. 
stick ( 2 ), stitch.] 

stick, stik, n. a rod of wood, esp. for walking with 
or for beating: a twig: a timber tree or trunk: a 
piece of firewood; a tally: an instrument for 
beating a percussion instrument: an instrument 
for playing hockey or other game; a bow for a 
fiddle, or the wooden part of it: a person of stiff 
manner: one lacking enterprise: a rod: a 
control-rod of an aeroplane: a group of bombs, 
or of paratroops, released at one time from an 
aeroplane: a piece of furniture (usu. in pi.): 
a ray of a fan: a support for a candle: (in pi.) 
hurdles in steeple-chasing: a printer’s compos¬ 
ing-stick: a stickful.— adl- in the form of a stick: 
made of sticks.— r.t. to ftirnish or set with sticks: 
arrange in composing-stick:—pa.r., pa.p. sticked. 
—R. stick'tui, as much as composing-stick holds. 
—stick'-in'sect, twig-like phasmid insect; stick'- 
lac, twigs with attached lac, insects, ova.—big 
stick, force, coercion; in a cleft stick, in a 
dilemma; right or wrong end of the stick, a true 
or mistaken understanding of the situation; 
the stkks, rural areas, the backwoods. [O.E. 
sticca', O.N. stika.) 

stickle, stik‘1, v.t. to regulate a contest (obs.): to 
mediate (obs.): to interpose (obs.): to contend, 
stand up (with for): to be scrupulous or ob¬ 
stinately punctilious.— v.t. to compose ( 06 s.): 
to stop contention between (obs.): to contend 
(obs.): to scruple.— n. stkk'ler, a regulator or 
umpire, a mediator (obs. exc. dial.): a second 
(o 6 s.): a backer (obs.): a punctilious uid 
pertinacious insister or contender, esp. for 
something trifling.— adf. or adv. stick'wr-Uke 
(Skak.). [Prob. M.E. stightle —O.E. stihttm, to 
set in order.] 

stickle, stik'l, (S.W. dial.) adi- steep: rapid.— 
R. a rapid. [O.E. sticol, steep.] 

stickleback, stkk'Ntak, n. a small spiny-backed 
river-fish. [O.E. stkel, sting, prick, and back.] 

stiddie, stid't. Same os stithy. 

fir; mute; mSSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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•tis, an old spelling of sty (2 and 3).—sticd, sties. 
Seeaty (1,2 and 3). 
stieve. Same as ateeve (2). 

■t^ stff, atf/. not easily bent: rigid: wanting in 
suppimess: moved or moving with difficulty or 
friction: dead: approaching solidity: dense, 
difficult to mould or cut: resistant: difficult: 
toilsome: pertinacious: stubborn: formidable: 
strong: firm, high, or inclining to rise (in price, 
etc.): excessive: not natural and easy: con¬ 
strained: formal: keeping upright (naut.): 
certain (not to run, to win, to lose; 
slang): excessively bored (with a pun on board). 
— adv. stiffly: stark: very, extremely (coll.). —n. 
(slang) one who, that which, is stiff: a corpse: 
a good-for-nothing: negotiable paper: forged 
paper.— v.t, and v.l, stiff'en, to make or become 
stiff or stiffer.— n, stifl'ener, one who, or that 
which stiffens: a strong alcoholic drink (coll.); 
a cigarette-card or the like, used tp stiffen a 
package.— n. and adj. stiff'ening.— odj. atiff'ish. 
— adv. stiffly.— n. stifl'ness.—stiff'-bit, a joint¬ 
less bit.— adj. stiff'-hearted (B.), obstinate, 
stubborn.—stiff'-neck, a drawing down of the 
head towards the shoulder, often due to cold or 
draught: torticollis.— ad/, stiff'-necked, obstin¬ 
ate: haughty: formal and unnatural.—stiff'- 
necked'ness.— adj. stiff'-nimpcd, -rumpt (arch.), 
proud, unbending.—stiff upper lip (see lip). 
[O.E. sti/l stiff; Du. stijf, Ger. star/.] 
stifle, stl'fl, v.t. to stop the breath of by foul air or 
other means: to make breathing difficult for: to 
suffocate, smother: to choke down: to suppress: 
to repress: to make stifling.— v.l. to suffocate.— 
n. a stifling atmosphere, smell, or condition.— 
ad/, sti'fled.— n. sti'fler, one who stifles: the 
gallows.—n. and ad/, sti'fling (-fling). — adv. 
sti'flingly. [Origin obscure.] 
stifle, stl'fl, n. the joint of a horse, dog, etc., 
answering to the human knee.—sti'fle-bone, the 
knee-cap; sti'fie-joint. (Connection with stiff 
doubtful.] 

stigma, sr/g'ma, n. a brand: a mark of infamy: a 
disgrace or reproach attached to any one: any 
special mark: a spot: a bleeding spot: a scar: 
a spot sensitive to light: the part of a carpel 
that receives pollen (hot.): a spiracle: a pore: 
(in pi.) the marks of Christ's wounds or marks 
resembling them, claimed to have been impressed 
on the bodies of certain persons, as Francis of 
Assisi in 1224:— pi. stig'mata; also (esp. bot. or 
fig. stig'mas.—n. Stigmfi'ria, the pitted* mder- 
ground part of Sigiilaria or other fossil tree.— 
ad/s. stigm&'rian (also n.); stigmatic (~mat'ik), 
of, pertaining to. of the nature of, a stigma: 
marked or branded with a stigma: giving infamy 
or reproach: anasti^matk, or not astigmatic.— 
n. one who has received the stigmata: one who 
is branded (Shak. stig', with deformity).— 
ad/, stigmat'ical.— adv. stigmat'ically.— atff. stig- 
matif'erous (bot.), stigma-bearing.— n. stigma- 
tis&'tion, -Z-, act of stigmatising* production of 
stigmata or of bleeding spots upon the body, as 
b]( hypnotism.— v.t. stig’matise, -ize, to mark 
with a stigma or the stigmata: to brand, denounce, 
describe condemnatorily (with as). — ns. stig'- 
matism, impression of the stigmata: anastigma- 
tism; sti^'nutist, one impress^ with the stigmata. 
— ad/. Btig'matose.— n. stig'mS, (Gr. palaeog.) a 
dot used as a punctuation mark. [Gr. stigma, 
-atos, tattoo-mark, brand, stigmi, a point.] 
stilb, stub, n. the CGS unit of intrinsic brightness, 
one candela/cm'. [Gr. stilbein, to shine.] 
stilbite, stil'bit, n. a pMrly zeolite. [Gr. stilbrln, to 
shine.] 

stiiboe^nd. stil-bis'trsl, n. a synthetic oestrogen. 

[Ck. siilbos, glistening and oestras.] 
stile, stil, n. a step, or set of steps, for climbing 
over a wall or fence. [O.E. stigeli cf. O.E. 
stIgttH, Ger. stelgen, to mount.) 


stile, stn, H. an upright member in framing or 
panelling. [Perh. Du. stl/l, pillar, doorpost.) 
stile, an older spelling of style, 
stilet. See stylet (under style), 
stiletttb stl-let‘6, n. a dagger with a narrow blade: 
a pointed instrument for making eyelet-bbies: 
a stiletto heel:— pi. stilett'os.— vj. to stab with 
a stiletto:—pr.p. stiiett'oing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
stilett'oed.—stiletto heel, a high, thin heel on 
a woman’s shoe.— atfl. stilett'o-heeled. [It., 
dim. of stilo, a dagger—L. stilus, a style.] 
still, sr//, ar(l. motionless: inactive: silent; calm: 
quiet: not sparkling or effervescing: continual, 
constant (Shak.). — v.t. to quiet: to silence: to 
appease: to restrain.—v.i. to become still.—odv. 
motionlessly: inactively: quietly: always, 
constantly (arch. ; so also in many obvious com¬ 
pounds): up to the present time or time in 
question: as before: yet, even (usu. with a 
comparative): even so, even then: nevertheless, 
for all that.—n. calm: quiet: an ordinary photo¬ 
graph, not a cinematograiihic one..— n. still'er, 
one who, or that which, stills or quiets, or pre¬ 
vents splashing over.— n. and ad/, stiii'ing.—n. 
still'ness.— adj. still'y, still: quiet: calm.— adv. 
8 til'ly,«ilently: gently.—still'-birth, birth of the 
already dead or very nearly dead, as in suspended 
animation: publication not followed bv sales: 
anything bom without life.—od/. stiil'-bora, 
dead, or in suspended animation, when bom.— 
still'-hunt, -luinting (U.S.), stalking.—v.r. and 
v.i. still'-hunt (U.S.). —still'-hnnter (U.S.). — 
—still'-life, the class of pictures representing 
inanimate objwts:— pi. still-lifes.—Also ad/. — 
odi. still'-peer'ing (Shak.), perh. a misprint for 
still-piecing (i.e. repairing) or still-piercing.— 
still'-stand, a standstill (Shak.): an armistice 
(obs.). —still and anon (Shak.), still and end 
(Shak.), from tintb to time; still and on (Scot.), 
still and all (coll.), nevertheless. [O.E. stllle, 
quiet, calm, stable: Du. stil, Ger. still.] 
still, stil, v.t, to exude or cause to fall by drops.: to 
distil.— v.l. to fall in drops.— n. an apparatus for 
distillation.— n. still'er, a distiller.—stiU'-head, 
the head of a still; still'-house (U.S.), a distillery: 
still'-room, an apartment where liquors, pre¬ 
serves, and the like are k^t, and where tea, etc., 
IS prepared for the table: a housekeeper’s 
pantry; stiH'-room-maid. [Aphetic for distil.] 
stillage, stil'i/, n. a frame, stand, or stool for 
keeping thinra off the floor: a cask-stand.—lu. 
stiii'ing, still'ioB, a cask-stand. [Prob. Du. 
stellage, stelling — stellen, to place.] 

Btillatory, stll's-tsr-l, n. a still: a distillery. (L.L. 
stillatdrium —^L. stiUare, to drip, stilla, a drop.] 
stiUicide, stU’l-sid, n. a drip: eavesdrop: an 
urban servitude allowing one’s eavesdrop to fall 
on a neighbour’s ground (otherwise forbidden; 
Roman law). [L. stillicidium — stilla, drop, 
cadire, to fall.] 

stilpnosiderite, stilp-nd-sid’sr-it, n. limonite. [Gr. 
stiipnos, shining, sidiros, iron.] 
stilt, stilt, n. a thin wooden prop with a foot-rest 
enabling one to walk above the ground: a tall 
support: a plough-handle (now dial.): a very 
long-legged wading bird (Himantopus Candidas or 
other species) akin to the avocets (also stilt'-hird, 
-plov'er).— v.t. to raise on stilts or as if on stilts. 
— ad/, stilt'ed, elevated as if on stihs: stiff 
and pompous.— adv. stilt'edly.— ns. stilt'ednesa; 
stilt'er; stilt'iDess; stiU'iiig.— ad/s. stilt'iab, 
stiit'y.—stilted arch; an arch that springs from 
above the capital; stilt'-walker. [M.E. stiitti 
cf. Du. stelt, Ger. steke, Sw. stylta.] 

Stilton, stil'tsn, n. a rich white, often blue-veined, 
cheese first sold chiefly at Stilton in Huntingdon¬ 
shire. 

atime, atimie. Same as styme, stymie. , 
atimuliia,srim'i>-/ss, masting or stinging hair: an 
action, influence, or agency that produces a 
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response in a living oiganism: anything that 
rouses to action or increased acdon:-—p/. 
athD'iiH.^— a^. stim'niaUe, responsive to stimulus. 
— n. Btim'ttHuicy.— afi. stim^ubuit, stimulating: 
increasing or exciting vital action— n. anything 
that stimulam or excites: a stimulating drug: 
alcoholic liquor.— v.t. sdm'ulate, to incite: to in¬ 
stigate: to excite: to produce increased action in 
(physiol.). — tuff, stim'ulating.—n. stimuli'tion.— 
<uU‘ stim'aUtivet tending to stimulate.—n. that 
which stimulates or excites.— n. stim'uUtor, one 
who stimulates: an instrument for applying a 
stimulus. (L. stimulus, a goad.] 
sting, stinjg, n. in some plants and animals a 
weapon (hair, modified ovipositor, fin-ray, tooth, 
etc.) that pierces and injects poison: the act of 
inserting a sting: the pam or the wound caused: 
any sharp, tingling, or irritating pain or its 
cause (also fig.): the point of an epigram: 
stinging power: pungency; a goad: an incite¬ 
ment.—v.t. to pierce, wound, pain, or incite with 
or as if with a sting: to cause or allow anything 
to sting: to rob, cheat, or involve in expense 
(slang). — v.i. to have or use a power of stinging: 
to luve a stinging feeling:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
stung.—a4f. stin^, having a sting.— n. sting'er, 
one who, or that which, stings: anything 
stinging or pungent.— n. and adj. sting'ing.— 
adv. Bting'ingly.— a4f. sting'less.—sting-lniU, -fish, 
the weever; sting'-ray (U.S. and Austr. sting- 
aree, sting'g»-r€, or -rc'), a ray (Trygon, etc.) 

with a formidable barbed dorsal spine on its tail. 
[O.E. sting, puncture, stingan. to pierce.] 
sting, sting, (Scot.) n. a pole.—sting and ling, with 
a rope slung from a pole: by force(yig.). (O.E. 
steng.] 

Btingarec. See sting (I}. 
stinger. Same as stengah. 
stingo, sting'go, n. strong malt liquor: vigour, 
punch, [sting.] 

stingy, stin'Ji, a^. niggardly: ill-tempered (dial.). 
— adv. stin'giiy.— n. stin'giness. [Prob. sting.] 
stink, stingk, v.i. to give out a strong, offensive 
smell: to be offensive, have a bad reputation, 
suggest or imply evil or dishonesty (fig.). — 
v.t. to impart a bad smell to; to drive by an 
ill smell:— pa.t. stank, stunk; pa.p. stunk.— 
n. an offensive smell; (in pi.) chemistry or 
science, a science master (slang). — ns. stink'ard, 
one who stinks: a base fellow: the stinking 
badger of Java; stink'er, one who, or that 
which, stinks; a disagreeable person or thing 
(coll.): a stinkard: a petrel of offensive smell.— 
ad), stink'ing, which stinks: very, extremeiv 
(coll.). —Also n. — adv. stink'ingly.—stink'-balf, 
•pot, a ball or jar filled with a stinking, com¬ 
bustible mixture, used in boarding an enemy’s 
vessel; stink'-bird, the hoatzin; stink'-bomb, a 
usually small bomb which releases ill-smell¬ 
ing gases when exploded; stink'-brand, bunt; 
atink'hom, a stinking gasteromycete fungus, 
Phallus impudicus', stinkatone, a'limestone that 
gives a fetid urinous smell when rubbed; stink'- 
trap, a stench-trap; stink'-wood, the ill-smelling 
wood of various trees, esp. the iauraceous 
Oeotea hullata of S. Africa.—raise a stink, to 
complain: to cause trouble, esp. disagreeable 
publicity. [O.E. slincan, to smell (well or ill).] 
stint, stint, v.t. to stop (td>s.): to restrain (arch, or 
dial.): to check: to limit: to apportion (esp. 
pasturage); to allol: to set as a task or as a 
day’s work: to restrict (o^s.): to keep short; to 
be niggardly with or towards: to allot stingily; 
to spare; to serve successfully, get with foal. 
Iamb, etc.— v,i. to cease, stop (obs.): to be 
sparing, go short (dial.), —n. cessation (ob.s.): 
lunit (obs.): restraint, restriction: proportion 
alloted, fixed amount: allowance: a set task: 
g (conventional) day's work.— ad), stint'ed.— adv, 
stBBt'adly.—w. stmt'sdaaaa: stiat'er.— n. and 


atU. stint’iac.—mfr. stnt'lnaly.—< n 8 . stmtlsss; 
■tint'y. (O.E. styntan, to dull—sfiMt, stupid; 
cf. stent, stnnt.] 

stint, stint, n. the dunlin or other small sandpiper. 
(Origin obscure.] 

Stipa, sti'ps, n. the feather-grass genus. [L. 
stlpa, tow.] 

stipe, stip, n. a stalk, esp. of a fungal fhiit-bodv, a 
fern-leaf, a pappus, or an ovary.—^Abo stipes 
(sti'pix; L. ste'pes", pi. stipites, stip'i-tiz’, L. 
sti'pi’tSs). — ad), stipitate (sttp"). , [L. stipes, 
-ills, post, stock.] 

stipcl, sti'pl, n. a stipule-like appendage at the base 
of a leaflet.— ad/, stipellate (stVpsl-dt, stip-el'at), 
having stipels. (Dim. from stipule.] 
stipend, sti'psnd, n. a soldier’s pay: a salary, esp. a 
Scottish parish minbter’s (Scot, stdp’snd): a 
periodical allowance.—ad/, stipendiary (sti-, 
sti-pen'dl~9-ri), receiving stipend.—n. one who 
performs services for a salary, esp. a paid 
magistrate.— v.t. stipen'diate, to provide with a 
salary. [L. stipendium — stips, payment, dole, 
pendere, to weigh.] 

stipple, stip'l, v.t. to engrave, paint, draw, etc., in 
dots or separate touches.— n. painting, engraving, 
etc., in this way: the effect so produced: abruidi 
for stippling.— adj. stipp'l^.— ns. stipp’ler; 
Btipp'ling. [Du. stippelen, dim. of stippen, to dot.] 
stipulate, stip'u-lat, v.t. to set or require as a con¬ 
dition or essential part of an agreement: to 
guarantee (rare).— v.i. to make stipulations: to 
become surety (obs.). — ns. stipnii'tion, act of 
stipulating: a contract; a condition of agree¬ 
ment: a requiring of such a condition; stip'- 
ulator.— ad), stip'iilatory (s-tsr-i). [L. stipularl, 
-atus, prob.—Old L. stipulus, firm, conn. 
stipSre, press firm.] 

stipule, stip'ul, n. a jpaired, usu. leafy, appendage 
at a k»f-base.— aeOs. stipuU'ceous, stip'ular, -y; 
stip'uUte, stip'nled. [L. stipula, straw, stalk, 
dim. of stipes; new meaning assigned by 
Linnaeus.] 

stir, star (Scot, steer, ster, Spens. stire, styre, stir), 
v.r. to set in motion: to move around: to disturb: 
to rouse; to move to activity: to excite: to 
moot.— v.i. to make a movement; to begin to 
move: to go about: to be active or excited; 
(esp. in pr.p.) to be out of bed: to go forth:— 
pr.p. stirr'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. stirred.— n. move¬ 
ment: slight movement: activity: commotion: 
sensation: an act of stirring.— ac^s. stir'less, 
without stir; stirred.— n. stirr'er.— n. and a<^. 
stirr'ing.— adv. stirr'ingly.—stir'about (Anglo~Ir.) 
porridge: a bustling or stirring person.— ad). 
busy, active.—stir abroad, forth, out, to go out 
of doors; stir up, to excite: to incite: to arouse: 
to mix by stirring. (O.E. styrian; Du. storen, 
Ger. storen, to disturb.] 

stir, star, 8 tirra(h), stir's (Scot.), ns. app. cor¬ 
ruptions of sir, sirrah, applied to both sexes, 
stir, star, (slang) a. prison. [Perh. O.E. steor, 
styr, punishment.] 

stire, stir, a Spens. form of steer and stir, 
stirk. Stark, n. a yearling or young ox or cow. 
[O.E. stire, calf.] 

Stirling engine, a closed-cycle external-combustion 
engine using heated air (devised by Dr Robert 
Stirling, d. 1878), or a more sophisticated 20th- 
cent, version using, e.^. helium under pressure. 
Btirps, starps, n. family, race: a permanent 
variety: pedigree:— pi. stirpes (stOr'pit; L. 
stIr'pSs). —Also stiip:— pi. stirps.— n, stirp'i- 
culture, selective breeding. (L. stirps, stirpis.) 
Stine. See spenre. 

stirrup, stir'ap, n. a support for a rider’s foot: a 
foot-rest, clamp, support, of more or less similar 
shape: the stirrup-bone: a rope secured to a 
yard, having a thimble in its lower end for reeving 
a foot-rope.—stirr'np-bone, the stapes; stirr'sg- 
cup, a cop (not paid for) taken on horseback 


fPte, J9r: mi, hOr (her); ndns; mite, file; mOte; mSdn,fiibt: sUtsn (then) 
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on dBfwitifig, or arriving (also •tiir'aMiwa); 
a vessel in the rorm of a fox's head from which a 
stirrup-cup was drunk {rare)', stirr'up-iron, the 
metal part of a stirrup, usu. reckoned the stirrup 
itself; stirr’up-lcath'er. -strap, the strap of a 
stirrup: stirr'Up-pump, a portable pump neld in 
position by the foot in a rest. [O.E. stigrap — 
sligan. to mount, rap, ro^.] 
stit^ stick, n. a sharp pricking pain, now esp. in 
the intercostal muscles: a complete movonent 
of the needle in sewing, knitting, surgery, or the 
like: a loop or portion of thread, etc., so used: 
a mode of stitching: a fastening with thread or 
wire titfough all sections {bookbinding)', the 
least scrap of clothing, sails, etc.; a ridge of 
land {dial.): a shock of corn {dial.). — v.t. to join, 
adorn, or enclose, with stitches.—v.r. to sew.— 
adj. stitched.— ns. stitch'er; stitch'ery {Skak.), 
nc^lework; stitch'ing.—stitch'craft, the art of 
needlework; stitch'wort, any plant of the 
chickweed genus (Stellaria), once thought good 
for stitches in the side.—in stitches, in pained 
helplessness with laughter. [O.E. slice, prick; 
cf. stick.] 

stithy, stidh'i, stiddie, stid'i, ns. an anvil: a smithy. 
—V./. to forjje on an anvil. (O.N. stelhi', Sw. 
stad, an anvil.] 

stive, stiv, {dial.) v.t. and v.i. to stifle.— adjs. 
stiv^, stived'-up, without fresh air; stiv'y, 
stuffy. [Cf. stew.] 

stiver, sti’v^r, n. a Dutch penny: a very small coin 
or sum. [Du. stuiver.] 

stoa, sto'a, n. a portico or covered colonnade: esp. 
the Painted Porch (see porch):—p/. sto'as, 
sto'ai (-0. [Gr. srdd.] 

stoat, slot, n. a larger weasel, with black-tipped 
tail, called ermine in its northern winter coat. 
[M.E. stole.] 

stob, stob, {Scot.) n. a stake, stump, or stub: an 
awl. [Variant of stub.] 

stoccado, stok-a'do, stoccata, -la, n. a thrust in 
fencing. [It. stoccata, thrust— stocco, rapier— 
Ger. stock, stick.] 

stochastic, sto-kas'tik, adj. conjectural {obs.): 

random. [Gr. stochastikos, skilful in aiming.] 
stock, stok, n. a trunk or main stem: the perennial 
part of a herbaceous plant: the rooted trunk 
that receives a graft: a log: a post: a block: 
a stump: an upright beam; anything fixed, 
solid and senseless: a stupid person: a part, 
usually massive, to which others are attached: 
an intrusive boss {geol.): the wooden part of a 
gun: a handle: stock-gillyflower (see below; 
Virginia stock, a Mediterranean, not Virginian, 
cruciferous garden plant, Malcolmia): a stock¬ 
ing (also ncth'erstock; the upp'er-stock being 
the upper part of a hose when separate): a stiff 
band worn as a cravat, often fastened with a 
buckle at the back: a fireside ledge {dial.): 
(in pi.) a device for holding a delinquent by the 
ankles,and often wrists; (in pi.) a framework on 
which a ship is built: a box or trough: cross¬ 
piece of an anchor; the original progenitor: 
source: race: kindred: family: a fund: capital 
of a company, divisible into shares: repute, 
estimation(jfg.): shares ofa public debt; {inpi.) 
public funds: a tally for money paid to the 
exchequer (o&s.); supply, store, equipment: the 
animals kept on a farm: supply of goods for 
sale: the undealt part of a pack of cards or set of 
dominoes; raw material, as foundation for soap, 
etc.; liquor from simmered meat, bones, etc.— 
v.t. to store: to keep for sale: to put in the 
stocks: to fit with a stock: to supply or furnish 
with stock (e.g. a river with fish): to keep 
unmilked before selling: to root up: to stunt.— 
atfj. concerned with stock or stocks: kept in 
stock: conventionally used, standard: hence 
banal, trite: used for breeding purposes.— 
adv. stock'ily.— n. stock'iness.— adj. Stock'ish, 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt 


resembling a stock, stupid.— ns. atock'ishiMu; 
stock'ist, one who keeps a commodity in stock. 
— adjs. stock'less; stock'y, thickset, strong- 
stemmed.—Btock'-breeder, one who raises live¬ 
stock; stock'-breeding; stock'braker, a stock 
exchange member who buys and sells stocks or 
shares for clients; slock'broking; stock company, 
a permanent repertory company attached to a 
theatre; stock'-dove, a dove like a small wood- 
pigeon—from nesting in stumps or rabbit-holes, 
or from representing (as wrongly supposed) the 
ancestor of the domestic breeds; stock exchange, 
a building for the buying and selling of stocks 
and shares: an association of persons transacting 
such business; stock'-farmer, a farmer who 
rears livestock; stock'-feeder, one who fattens 
livestock; stock'-gill'yflower, now usu. stock, 
a favourite cruciferous garden plant {Matthiola 
Incana; from its half-shrubby character); 
stock'holder, one who holds stocks in the public 
funds, or in a company; stock'-in-trade, all the 
goods a shopkeeper has for sale; standard 
equipment or devices necessary for a particular 
trade or profession: a person's basic intellectual 
and emotional resources (often implying 
inadequacy or triteness); stock'-jobber, a stock 
exchange member who deals only with other 
members (in some special group of securities): 
a stockbroker {U.S.): an unscrupulous specula¬ 
tor; stock'-jobbery,-jobbing; stock'-list, a list of 
stocks and current prices regularly issued; 
stock'-lock, a lock with wooden case; stock'man 
(esp. Au.\tr.), man in charge offarm-stock; stock'- 
market, a stock exchange: stock exchange 
business; stock'pile, heap of road-metal, ore, 
etc.: reserve supply.—Also v.r.~ stock'piling, 
accumulating reserves, as of raw materials; 
stock'-pot, the pot in which the stock for soup 
is kept.— adj. stock'-pun'isht {Skak.), put in the 
stocks.—stock'-raising, breeding of stock; 
stock'-rider {Au.sir.), a mounted herdsman; 
stock'-room, a store-room: a room in a hotel 
for display of commercial travellers' wares; 
stock'-saddle, _ a cowboy's saddle.— aefj. and 
adv. stock'-stiir, still as a post or stock.— 
stock'taking, inventorying and valuation of 
stock; stock'-whip, a herdsman’s whip with short 
handle and long lash; stock'yard, a large yard 
with pens, stables, etc., where cattle are kept for 
slau^ter, market, etc.- on the stocks, in 
preparation; stockbrokers' Tudor {archil.), 
imitation Tudor; stock-car racing, motor 
racing in which ordinary cars arc used, not cars 
built as racers; stocks and stones, inanimate 
idols; take stock (of), to make an inventory of 
goods on hand: to make an estimate of; take 
stock in, to trust to, attach importance to. [O.E. 
siocc, a stick; Ger. stock.] 
stock, stok, {Shak.) n a stoccado. (It. stocco, 
rapier.] 

stockade, stok-M', n. a barrier of stakes.— v.t. to 
defend with a stockade. [Fr. estacadeSp. 
estacada; cf. stake.] 

stock-and-horn, stok'-^nd-horn, n. an old Scottish 
musical in.strumcnt made of » cow's horn, a 
sheep’s thigh bone or elder pipe with stops, and 
an oaten reed. [O.E. (Northumbrian) siocc, 
trumpet.] 

stockfish, .\tok'fish, n. unsalted dried hake, cod, 
etc., commonly beaten with a stick before cook¬ 
ing. [Prob. Du. sto4>'irc/i.] 
stocking, stok'ing n. a close covering for the foot 
and lower leg: distinctive colouring or feathering 
of an animal’s leg: a hoard of savings.— n. 
stockinet', -ette', stockingette', an clastic knitted 
fabric for undergarments, etc.— adj. stock'- 
infeed, wearing stockings (but usu. not shoes).— 
n. Btock'inger (-ing-ar), a maker of stockings.— 
adj. stock'ingless.—stock'ing-foot', the foot of a 
stocking: stock'ing-frame, a knitting-machine; 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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.—M OM’a at 
with stocUim but no staoea. brtock, in aenae of 
■attMiatock.] 

atockwork, stok'wark, n. a mass of veins, im* 
pragnations, etc., that can be worked aa one 
depoait. [Anglicned firom Oer. stockwerk.} 
atooga, ttqf, v.t. to stuff, cram, gorge: to sate: to 
bog.— v.i. to trudge: to plod.— n. claggy stuff: 
heavy, often uninteresting, meal.—n. atodg'er, a 
heavy, didl, spiritless, or unenterprising person. 
adv. stodg'ily.—n. stodg'iaeaa.—stodg'y, 
heavy and claggy: solemnly dull. [Perh. imit.] 
steep, itSSp, n. a platform along the front, 

and sometimes the sides, of a house: a verandah. 
[Du.; cf. atop.] 

Stoic, Sts' Ik, fi. a disciple of the philosopher Zeno 
(d. c. 261 B.C.), who taught in the Stoa Poikiie 
(Painted Porch) at Athens.— tuffs. St&'ic, -al, per¬ 
taining to the Stoics, or to their opinions: 
(without CiW.) indifferent to pleasure or pain. 
—adv. stA^ally.— ns. at&'icalneas; atS'iciam 
(slsm), the philosophy of the Stoics: indifference 
to plmure or jpain: limitation of wants: 
austere Impassivity. [Cr. Stdlkos — sfdd, a 
porch.] 

atoicli(a)ionietry, stoi~kl-om‘i-tri, n. the branch 
of chemistry that deals with the numerical pro¬ 
portions in which substances react. [Gr. 
stolc^lon, an element, melron, measure.] 
stoit, stolt, {Scot.) V.I. to stumble, lurch.— v.l. 
atdt'er (Scot.), to stagger. [Perh. Du. stuiien, to 
bounce.] 

stoke, stdk, v.t. to feed with {bd.—v./. to act as 
atoter.—n. atok'er, one who, or that which, 
feeds a fUrnace with fuel.—stoke'lwld, a ship’s 
ftimace chamber: a stoke-hole; atoke'-hole, 
the space about the mouth of a furnace: the 
space allotted to the stokers; a hole in a re¬ 
verberatory furnace for introducing a stirring- 
tool.—stidce up, to make a good meal. [Du. 
stoker, stoker—srokeii, to stoke.] 
stokes, stdks, n. the COS unit of kinematic visco¬ 
sity.—^Also (esp. U.5.) stoke. [Sir C. Stokes 
(1819-1903), British physicist.] 
stole, stdl, pa.t. and obs. pa.p. of steal, 
stole, stdl, n. a long robe: a narrow vestment worn 
on the shoulders, hanging down in front: a 
woman’s outer garment of similar form: loosely, 
a gown, a surplice.—Also (L.)st6'la (L. stol'a). — 
odf. stoMd (stSU), wearing a stole. [O.E. stole— 
L. stdla, a Roman matron’s long robe—Gr. 
stole, equipment, garment— stellein, to array.] 
stole. See stolon, stool. 

stolen, stdVsn, pa.p. of steal.—Also atff. — adv. 
stol'enwiac, by stealth. 

stolid, stolid, adj. impassive: blockish; un¬ 
emotional.—ns. stolid'ity, stol'idness.— adv. stol'- 
i^. [L. stottdus.} 

stolon, std'bn, n. a shoot from the base of a plant, 
rooting and budding at the nodes (also stole): 
a stemlike structure or budding outgrowth 
from a colony (zoof.). — tuff, st^lenif'erons, pro¬ 
ducing stolons. [L. stold, -dais, twig, sucker.] 
stoma, std'na, n. a mouthlike opening, esp. one 
(including its guard-cells or not) by which gases 
pass through the epidermis of gmn parts of 
a plant:—p/. stS'mata.— atffs. stomatal (stdm', 
stom‘»-tl), stomat'ic.— ns. stomati'tis, inflam- 
nuition of the mucous membrane of the mouth; 
stomatodaenm (-dd'sm), stomodae'nm (Or. 
hodalos. on the way), in embryology, the in¬ 
vagination that forms the anterior part of the 
dimtive tract.— tuff, stomatogas'tric, of, per- 
tami^ to, the mouth and stomach, or the upper 
gltacmtary tract.—ns. stomatol'ogy, study of the 
mouth; toom'atopod, a crustacean of the order 
Stomatop'oda, the mantk shrimps, with legs 
mostly near the mouth. [Or. stdma, -atos, 
mouth.] 

■tomach, stum'sk, n. the stroi^ mugcular bag into 
>9lir, ySr; md, Mr (her); mine; md/e. 


in sense of 


which food passes when swallowed, and where It 
is principally digested: the cavity m any animal 
for the digestion of its food: loosely or euphemis¬ 
tically, the belly; appetite, relish for food, 
inclination generally: disposition, spirit, courage, 
pride, spleen.—v.t. to brook or put up with: to 
digest: to turn the stomach of (erc/O: to 
resent (arch.): to find offensive (arek.).—atff. 
of the stomach.—atffs. stom'achal; stom'achsd. 
—ns. stom'acfaei (-char, -kar), a covmring or 
ornament for the chest, esp. one worn under die 
lacing of a bodice; stom'achful, as much as the 
stomach will hold (p/. stom'achfuls).—atff. 
spirited: haughty: obstinate: resentful: angry. 
—R. stom'aclifulnesa—atff. stomachic (stsm- 
ak’ik), of the stomach: good for the stomach.— 
A. a stomachic medicine.— tuffs, stomach'ical; 
Btom'achless; stom'achous (Spens.), resentful: 
haughty: spirited: counueous; stom'acby, 
haughty: easily offended: spirited: pauncliy.— 
stom'ach-ache; stom'ach-pump, a syringe with a 
flexible tube for withdrawing fluids from the 
stomach, or injecting them into it. [O.Fr. 
estomac, L. stanachus, Gr. stomachos, throat, 
later stomach— stoma, a mouth.] 
stomp, stomp, v.i. to stamp (coll.): to dance 
(coll.). — n. an early jazz composition with 
heavily accented rhythm: a Uvely dance with 
foot stamping: a stamp (coll.). [Variant of 
stamp.] 

-stomy, -st»m-i, in composition, used in naming a 
surgical operation to form a new opening into 
an organ. [Gr. stoma, a mouth.] 
stood, stood, n. a Spens. form of stand, 
stone, stdn, n. a detached piece of rock, usu. small: 
the matter of which rocks consist; a gem: a 
mirror (Skak.): a tombstone: a printer's 
table for imposing; a concretion: a diseased 
state characterised by formation of a concretion 
in the body: (now r/ang) a testicle: a hard fruit 
kernel: a hailstone: (withp/. stone) a standard 
weight of 14 lb. avoirdupois (other stones have 
been in use, as that of 24 lb. for wool, 22 Ib. for 
hay, 16 Ib. for cheese, etc.).— atff. of stone: of 
stoneware: of the Stone Age: not castrated.— 
y.r. to pelt with stones: to free from stones: 
to lay or wall with stones: to rub or sharpen 
with a stone: to turn to stone (Skak.). — v.l. to 
form a stone.— adls. stoned, having, containing, 
or freed from, a stone or stones: very drunk, or 
very high on drugs (slang); stone'iess; ston'en, 
ston'em (ohs. or dial.), of stone.— n. ston'er, 
one who stones: one who weighs, or a horse 
that carries, so many stone.— adv. ston'ily.—n. 
ston'Iness.—ad/.ston'y, of or like stone: aboun- 
diiv with stones: hard: pitiless: obdurate: 
rigid: petrifying: stony-broke.—Stone Age, 
a stage of culture before the general use of 
metal, divided into the Old Stone Age (Palaeo¬ 
lithic) and the New (Neolithic); stone axe, one 
made of stone: (with hyphen) two-edged axe for 
cutting stone.— atff. stone'-blind, completely 
blind.—stone boat (U.S.), low sled for carrying 
rocks or other heavy objects; stone'-boiling, 
boiling water by putting hot ston« in it; stone'- 
borer, -eater, any boring mollusc; stone'-bow, 
a cross-bow or catapult for shooting stones; 
Btone'-bramble, a bramble (Rubus saxatilis) of 
rocky places; stone'-brash, a soil of finely- 
broken rock; stone'-broak, saxifrage; stone'- 
Iweaker, one who, or that which, breaks stones: 
a stone-crushing machine; stone-bruise, a 
bruise caused by a stone, esp. on the sole of the 
foot; Btoae'-canal, a calcified vertical tube in 
the water-vascular system of echinoderms; 
stone'-cast (or stone’s cast), a stone-throw; 
Btone'-ceU (bot.), a cell not much longer than 
broad with thick lignified walls; stone'ebat, a 
little black, ruddy and white bird of furzy places, 
with a note like the clicking of two stones (also 
fir; mSte; md9H,,^6t; Men (tbaa) ^ 
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■tom'-dwtter); itoiiecircieitdrcieofstanding- 
stoaes; atone'•coal, mineral coal, as opp. to 
charcoal: any hard coal: anthracite.— a^. 
stoBe'*cold', cold as a stone.—it. and mO. stone'* 
colour, grey,— wf/. stone'-coloured.—stone'crop, 
any plant of the wall-pepper genus (Sedum); 
stone^-cur'lew, a large plover, the thick-knee; 
Btone'-cutter, one who hews stone; stone'- 
cutting.— a<iis. stone'-dead, stone'-deaf, dead, 
deaf, as a stone.—stone'-dresser, one who 
prepares stones for building; stone'-fal'con, 
-hawk, the merlin; stone'-ily, a plecopterous 
insect (Perla) whose, larvae live under stones in 
streams; stone'-fniit, a fruit with a stone: 
stone'-hammer, a hammer for breaking stones: 
(without hyphen) a hammer with a stone head. 
— adj. stone'-bard (Skak.), as hard as a stone. 
—stone'hoTse, a stallion; stone'-lil'y, an en- 
crinite; sttme'-mar'ten, a white-breasted marten, 
the beech-marten; stone'-ma'son, a mason 
who works with stone; stone'-mill, a machine 
for breaking stone; stone'-oil, petroleum; 
stone'-pine, a Mediterranean nut-pine: stone'- 
pit, a quarry; stone'-plov'er, the stone-curlew; 
stone'-rag, -raw (O.E. raga, lichen), a lichen 
Parmetta saxalilis, yielding a dye; stone'shot, a 
stone-throw: stones or a stone used as shot; 
stone'-snipe, an American plover; stoneC’s)'- 
throw. the distance a stone may be thrown.— 
adv. and adi- stone'-still (Shak.), as still as a 
stone.—stone'wall, parliamentary obstruction 
iAustr.): defensive play in cricket.— v.i. to 
obstruct: to block: to offer wall-like resistance. 
—stone'wall'er; stonewall'ing; stone'ware, a 
coarse kind of potter’s ware baked bard and 
glazed: a high-fired, vitrified, non-porous 
ceramic material or objects made of it; stone'- 
work, work in stone; stone'wort, any plant of 
the Cbaraceae (from the limy crust): an 
umbelliferous plant (Sison amomum) akin to 
parsley.— adis. ston'y-broke' (.slang), penniless, 
or nearly so (also ston'y, stone'-brohe'); ston'y- 
heart'ed, hard-hearted.—leave no stone unturned, 
to do everything that can be done in order to 
secure the effect desired; mark with a white 
stone, to mark as particularly fortunate. [O.E. 
sidni Ger. stein, Du. steen.] 

Btong, stonn(e), old forms of stnng, stun. 

stonker, stong'k»r (slang), v.t. to kill, destroy, 
overthrow, thwart.— n. stonk (stongk; mil. 
slang; back-formation), intense bombardment. 
[Ety. dub.] 

stony, ston’i, (obs.) v.t. aphetic for astony (see 
astonish; pa.p., Spens., ston'ied). 

stony. See stone. 

stood, sldbd, pa.t. and pa.p. of stand. 

stooge, st^J, (slang) it. a performer speaking from 
the auditorium; an actor’s feeder: a stage butt: 
a subordinate or drudge: a scapegoat.—^Also 
V.I. —stooge around, to wander about leisurely, 
purposelessly, or idly. [Origin unknown.] 

stook, stdbk. It. a shock of sheaves, set up in the 
field.—v.t. to set up in stocks.— n. stook'er. [Cf. 
L.C. stake, bundle.] 

stool, stoSl, n. a chair, seat of authority or dignity, 
throne (obs.): a seat without a back: a low 
support for the feet or knees: a seat used in 
evacuating the bowels: defecation: faeces: a 
stand: a stump from which sprouts shoot up: 
a ^owth of shoots: the wicket in stooiball: 
a piece of wood to which a bird is fastened as a 
decoy.—v.f. to evacuate the bowels: to put forth 
shoots.—stooi'ball, an old game resembling 
cricket; stool'-pigeon, a decoy-pigeon: a decoy: 
an informer.—^fall between two stods, to lose 
both possibilities by jhesitating between them, 
or trying for both; gtoom of the stole (an old 
form of stool), formerly an officer over the lords 
of the bedchamber: stool oE repentance, a place 
in church where delinquents, esp. fornicators. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVe-mmt 


were exposed. (O.E. stdl\ Ger. stahl; cf. Ger. 
stellen, to place.] 

stoop, stddp, v.l. to bend the body forward: to lean 
forward: to submit: to descend from rank or 
dignity: to condescend: to lower oneself by un¬ 
worthy behaviour: to swoop down, as a bird of 
prey.— v.t. to bend, incline, lower, or direct 
downward.—it. a bending of the body: inclina¬ 
tion forward: descent: condescension: a swoop. 
— ad), stooped, having a stoop, bent.— n. stotni'* 
er.— adj. stoop'ing.— adv. stoop'ingly.—stoop'- 
gallant (obs.), that which humbles gallants, 
orig. the sweating-sickness.—Also mUJ. (Spens. 
stoope-gallaunt). [O.E. stupian; O.N. stCpa; 
the vowel preserved by the following p.] 
stoop, stoope. See stoup. 
stoop. American spelling of stoep. 
stoop, stoup, stSop, n. a post (dial.): a prop, 
supporter, patron (Scot.): a massive supporting 
pillar of coal in a mine (dial.). —stoop and toop, 
stoup and roup (Scot.), stump and rump, com¬ 
pletely. [O.N. stolpi, post.] 

Btoor, Stour, stddr, store, star, stowre, stowr, (obs.) 
adj. great, formidable: stiff, harsh, austere. 
[Partly M.E. stBr, harsh (cf. M.L.G. stBr), partly 
O.E. stdr, great.] 
stoor, stdor. See stour (2). 
stop, stop, v.t. to snulf, block, plug, choke, close 
up: to thrust, cram (obs. except as Scots stop): 
to obstruct: to render impassable: to hinder or 
prevent the passage of: to bring to a standstill: 
to bring down, hit with a shot: to cause to cease: 
to counter: to restrain: to withhold: to hinder: 
to prevent: to cease from, leave off, discontinue: 
to limit the vibrating length of, esp. by pressure 
of a finger (mus.); to pinch off (korl.): to punc¬ 
tuate: to place a pause in, esp. at the end 
of a line or couplet (pros.) : to adjust the aperture 
of, with a diaphragm: to make fast by lashing 
(naut.), —v.i. to come tp a standstill, halt: to 
cease: to desist: to come to an end: to stay, 
tarry, sojourn (coll.): — pr.p. stopp'ing; paJ. and 
pa.p. stopped.—n. act of stopping: state of 
being stopped: cessation: a halt: a imuse: a 
halting-place: hindrance: obstacle: interrup¬ 
tion: a contrivance that limits motion: a card 
that interrupts the run of play: a diaphragm: 
the stopping of an instrument or string: a flret 
on a lute or guitar: a finger-hole, a key for 
covering it, or other means of altenng pitch or 
tone: a set of organ pipes of uniform tone 
quaiit]r: a knob operating a lever for bringing 
them into use; mechanism on a harpsichord 
for bringing particular strings into play: a 
sound requiring comptete closure of the breath 
passage, a mute (phon,): a punctuation mark.— 
adj. stop less.—n. stopp'age, act of stopping: 
state of being stopped: obstruction: an amount 
stopped off pay.-—odf. stopped.— n. stopp'er, 
one who stops: that which stops: a plug: a 
plug (usu. glass) for a bottle: a short rope for 
making something fast (naut.). — v.t. to close 
or secure with a stopper.— ns. stopp'ing, the 
action of one who or toat which stops in any 
sense (double stopping, simultaneous stopping of 
and plaving on two strings): stuffing or filling 
material, esp. for teeth.—stiHp-cock, a short pipe 
opened and stopped by turning a key or handle: 
loosely, the key or handle; stop'-np, a tem¬ 
porary expedient or substitute.--^, sti^i'-go', 
(of policy) alternately discouraging and en¬ 
couraging forward'movement.—stop'-off, stop'- 
o'ver, a break of journey; stopp'ing-ont, use in 
placet of a protective covering against acids in 
etching, against light in photography; stomi'iag- 
place; st^'-press, late news insertM in a news¬ 
paper after printing has begun: a space for it.— 
Also ad/. —stop'-watch, an accurate watch 
readily started andstopp^, used in timing a race, 
etc.—^pull out all the stops, to express with as 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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much maoitiofl u potsibie: to wt with great 
energy: PoO out a (specified) stop, to emphasise 
a (specified) emotional element in a sitiistion; 
atep eft, s^ orar, to t»eak one’s journey; 
atop thief, a cry for help to catch a thief. [O.E. 
aiifpplon, found in the compound forstopplan, 
to stop up^L. stiq>pa, tow—ur. 
stope, sf4>, a. a ste^iike excavation in mining.— 
v.r. to excavate, or exU'act in this way.—n. 
atop'ing. [Perh. conn, with stq>.J 
Btopfle, atcp'l, n. a stopper: a phig.— v.t. to 
•tower, plug, (stop.) 

stopple, STM /, n- a tobacco-pipe stem— Sc<a. 
staw'ia. (M.Du. stapel, stem.] 
storax, ite’raks, st6’, n. the resin of Siyrax 
cfficinalls. once used in medicine: now that of 
OguUlambar orieittale {liquid storax). [L. 
stdrax —Gr. stprax.] 

store, aldr, stdr, n. a hoard: a stock laid up: 
anfliciency or abundance: keeping: a store¬ 
house: a shop: a co-operative shop or one with 
many departments or branches: an animal 
fattening for the market: value, esteem: a 
computer memory unit, in which programme 
and data are stored: (in pi.) supplies of pro¬ 
visions, ammunition, etc., for an army, ship, 
etc.— ad/' <tod adv. (arch.) in abundance.—^, of 
a store: sold in a shop, ready-made.—v.r. to 
stock, ftimish, supply; to lay op, keep in 
reserve: to deposit in a repository: to give 
storage to; to put (data) into a computer 
memory.— at^. stor'able.— ns. stor'age, placing, 
accommodation, reservation, or safe-keeping, in 
store: reservation in the form of potential 
energy: charge for keeping goods in store; 
atSr'er.—storage battery, an accumulator; 

store'-cattle, cattle kept for fattening; store'- 
farm (Scot.), a stock-farm, a cattle-farm; store'- 
farmer; storeliouse, a house for storing goods 
of any kind: a repository: a treasury; store'- 
keeper, a man in charge of stores: a shopkeeper 
(ebiefty U.S.): an unsaleable article (U.S.y, 
Btore'room, a room in which stores are kept: 
space for storing; store'-ship, a vessel used for 
carrying naval stores; store teeth (U.S.), false 
teeth.—in store, in hoard for future use, ready 
for supply: in reserve, awaiting; set store by, to 
value greatly. (O.Fr. estor, estotre —L. in~ 
staur&re, to provide^ 

Storey (also now less nequently story), std'ri, stS\ 
n. all that part of a building on the same floor: a 
tier:— pi. storeys.—od/. sto'reyed (stor'ied), 
having storeys.—^first storey, the ground floor; 
second storey, the first floor, etc. [Prob. same 
word orig. as story.] 

storn, stdr’gi, -Ji, n. parental affection. [Gr.] 
storlM. See under stwry and storey, 
stork, stdrk, n. a large white and black wading 
bird (Cictmla aH>a) with a great red bill and red 
legs: any member of its genus or of its family 

E l to the ibises).—stork’s'-bill, a genus 
dium) of the geranium family, with b«ked 
also applied to Pelargonium. [O.E. 
store; Oer. starch.) 

storm, stdmt, n. a violent commotion of the 
atmosphere: a tempest: a wind just short of a 
hurricane: any intense meteorological pheno¬ 
menon: a fall of snow, long frost (Scot.): a 
vtokmt commotion or outbreak of any kind: a 
paroxysm: a violent assault (mil.): calamity 
(/^•)--~v-f- to be stormy: to ra|^; to rush 
violently or in attack: to upbraid passionately. 
—v.t. to take or try to take by assault: to 
disturb by a storm.— acO. storm'iul, stormy.— 
edr, storm'fuliy.— n. storm'fulness.— adv. storm'- 
ily.—It. storm'inen.— n. and adi- storm'ing.— 
eiOs, atomi'less: storm'y, having many storms: 
agitated with furious winds: boisterous: 
violmt: passionate.— atffs. storm'-beat, -bcat'en, 
bmten by storms.—storm'-belt, a belt of maxi¬ 


mum storm ftoquency; sMcm'-Urd, i petrd.— 
adJ. Storm'bonaa, delayed, eut off, confined to 
port by storms.—storm'-centra, the poslrion of 
lowest pressure in a cyclonic storm: any focus 
of controversy or stiifb; stonn'-cock, the 
missel-thrush; storm'-cone, -drum, a coat, 
drum, hoisted as a storm-signal; etorm'-^ass, 
a tube containing a solution supposed to change 
appearance with the weather; stom'ing- 
par'ty, the party sent to lead in storming a 
fortress; storm'-lantora, a lantern with flirae 
protected from wind and weather; storm'- 
pet'rel, or (popularly) stwm'y-pet'rel (see 
petrri).—odf. storm'proof, proof against storms 
or storming.—storm'-sail (-$/, -jd/), * small very 
strong sail for stormy weather; storm'-shutter, 
an outside window-shutter; storm'-signai, a 
signal hoisted in warning of the approach of a 
storm; storm'-stay, a stay on which a storm-sail 
is set.— ttdis. storm'-stayed, hindered from pro¬ 
ceeding by storms; storm '-tossed, tossed about by 
storms: much agitated by conflicting passions.— 
storm'-track, the path of a storm-«entre; storm'- 
trooper.— n.pl. storm'-trotvs, shock-troops: a 
body form^ in Germany by Adolf Hitler, dis¬ 
banded 1934.—storra'-waming; storm'-water, 
surface drainage in excess of toe normal in a 
storm; storm'-wind, a stormy wind; storm'- 
window, a window raised above toe roof, slated 
above and at the sides: an additional outer case¬ 
ment.—a storm in a teacup (or other small 
vessel), a great commotion in a narrow sphere, or 
about a trifle; take by storm, to take by assault: 
to captivate totally and instantly (fig.). [O.E. 
storm; O.N. s/onnr; from root of stir.] 
stomello, stdr-nel'd, n. a short (usually three-lined) 

{ topular Italian verse-form:— pi. stomell'i (-#). 
It.] 

Storthing, stdr'ting, stdr', n. the legislative 
assembly of Norway. [Norw. star, great, ting 
(O.N. thing), assembly.] 

story, sid'ri, stS’, n. history (obs.): legend: a 
narrative of incidents in their sequence: a 
fictitious narrative: a tale: an anecdote: the 
plot of a novel or drama: a theme: an account, 
reiiort, statement, allegation: a news article: 
a lie, a fib.—v.r. to tell or describe historically, 
to relate: to adorn with scenes from history.— 
v.i. to relate.— adis. sto'riatcd, decorated with 
elaborate ornamental designs; sto'ried, told or 
celebrated in a story; having a history: in¬ 
teresting from the stories belonging to it: adorned 
with scenes from histop'*— ns. storiette', story- 
ette', a short tale; storiol'ogist; storiorogy, the 
scientific study of folk-tales.— n. and adf. 
sto'rying.—sto'ry-book, a book of tales true or 
fictitious.— adl- rather luckier or happier than 
in real life.—story line, the iqain plot; sto'ry- 
teiler, one who relates tales; a liar; sto'ry-telling. 
[A.Fr. estorie —L. historia.) 
story. See storey. 

stot, stot, n. a young ox, steer. [O.E. stot, horse.] 
stot, stot, (Scot.) v.i. to rebound, bounce.—v.r. to 
cause to bounce.— n. a rebound.—Also stott'er. 
(Origin obscure.] 

atouii, stoon, (Spens.) v.t.:—pa.t. and pa.p. stound. 
Same as stun. 

stonnd, stownd, stownd, stSond, (Spens. and Scot.) 
n. a time, moment; a time of trouble: a pang: 
an assault, stroke: a shock: a din.—v.i. to shoot 
like a pang: to experience a pang. (O.E. 
stumt.) 

stound, stownd, stdSnd, (Spens.) v.t. to stun, 
astound.— n. a stunned or astounded condition, 
[atoun or astound.] 

stoop, stoop, stddp (Shah, stoope; stops, stdp), 
n. a bucket (obs.): a drinking vessel (arch.); a 
holy-water vessel. [Cf. O.N. staup and Du. 
stoop; O.E. stiem.) 

Stour. See stoor (1). 


fide,/Sr; mi, hAr (her); ndne: mite, fid; mate; mdSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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■toar, ttowre, stoor, stowt, std3r, n. battle, assault: 
tumult: turmoil: dust (Scot.). — otff. stour'y, 
(Scot.) dusty. [O.Fr. estour, tumutt-i 
■tout, stowt, adj. fierce (0., Spens.y. proud (obs.): 
arrogant (ob.v.): unyielding (obs. or dial.y. 
stubborn ( 065 .): resolute: dauntless: vigorous: 
enduring: robust: strong: thick: Tat. — adv. 
stoutly.— n. extra strong porter. — y.t. and v.i. 
■tout'en, to make, or grow, stout(er). — ad}. 
■tout'ish.— adv. stout iy.— n. stout'ness.— adi. 
■tout'-heart'ed.— adv. stout'-heart'edly.—stout- 
beart'edness. [O.Fr. estout, bold—Du. stouf. 
Get. stoh, proud.] 

■touth, stdSth, (obs. Scot.) n. thcA.— m. stouth'rie, 
■touth'erie, theft: stolen goods: provision, 
ftimiture; stouth'rief (Scots law), theft with 
violence (later only in a dwelling-house).— 
■touth and routh, plenty, abundance (cf. stoop 
and roop). [O.N. stuldr, theft.] 
stovaine, std-vd'in, or st6\ or -vbn’, n. a local 
anaesthetic, a substitute for cocaine, used for 
spinal analgesia, (stove, Eng. trans. of the 
name of Prof. Furneau, who first prepared it.] 
stove, stov, n. a hot-air bath: a heated room or 
chamber: a hothouse: a closed heating or 
cooking apparatus: a fire-grate: a kiln or oven 
for various manufacturing operations: a drying 
room.— V./. to put, keep, heat, or dry in a stove: 
to stew (Scot.). — n.pl. {.Scot.) stov'ies, stewed 
potatoes, Irish stew. — n. stov'ing, drying a speci¬ 
ally prepared paint quickly by application of 
heat.—Btove'pipe, a metal pipe for carrying 
smoke and gases from a stove: a tall silk 
hat (U.S.; in full stovepipe hat); stove'-plant, a 
hothouse plant. [O.E. stofii; Cer. stuhe.] 
stove, stov, pa.t. and pa.p. of stave. — Also used as 
pr.t. 

stover, std'var, (Shak.) n. fodder. ^^Phetic for 
estover.] 

stow, sto, v.t. to place, put, lodge: to put away: 
to store: to put under hatches: to put down 
one’s throat (jocularly): to desist from (stow it, 
stop it; slang): to pack: to have room for: 
to arrange. — v.i. (with away) to hide as a stow¬ 
away.—ns. stow'age, act or manner of stowing: 
state of being laid up: room for stowing: a 
place for stowing things: money paid for stow¬ 
ing goods: things stowed; stow'er; stow'ing.— 
stow'away, one who hides in a ship, etc., to jtet 
a passage; stow'down, the process of stowing 
down in a ship’s hold. [O.E. stow, place.] 
stow, stoo, (Scot.) v.t. to crop. [O.N. stufr, stump.] 
stown, stown, a Scots form of stolen.- -adv. 
■tow(n)'lins (Scot.), by stealth, 
stownd. Sec Btound (1). 
stowrc. See stoor (I) and stour (2). 
strabism, strd'bUm, strabismus, strs-biz'nus, ns. 
squint. — adis. strabis'mal, strabis'mic, -al.—m. 
strabismom'eter (strab-iz-), strabom'eter, an 
instrument for measuring strabismus; strabot'- 
omy (Gr. tome, a cut), the surgical operation for 
the cure of squinting. [Gr. stroEos and strabismos, 
squinting; cf. strephein, to twist.] 
stracchino, strd-ke'no, n. a North Italian soft 
cheese. [It., — stracco, weak.] 

■trad. Sec Stradivarius. 

straddle, strad'l, v.i. to part the legs wide: to sit, 
stand, or walk with legs far apart: to seem 
favourable to both sides, to trim. — v.t. to be¬ 
stride: to set far apart: to overshoot and then 
shoot short of, in order to get the range, to 
bracket: to cover the area of with bombs.— 
n. act of straddling: an attempt to fill a non¬ 
committal position: a stock transaction in 
which the buyer obtains the privilege of either a 
put ora call: a vertical mine-timber supporting a 
set: combination of a shot beyond the mark and 
one short of it. — adv. astride.—ndv. stradd'le- 
back, stridelegs. — straddle carrier, a high 
self-propelled vehicle which can straddle a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: rl's-msnt 
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container and lift, carry, and deposit where 
required.— ad}, stradd'le-legged, having the legs 
wide apart. (Freq. of stride.] 

■tradiot, strad'i'Ot, (hist.) n. a Venetian light 
horseman from Albania or Greece. [It. stradi- 
otto —Or. stratiStes, soldier.] 

Stradivarius, strad-i-vii‘ri-js, or -vn', Stradivari, 
-vd’rf, (coll.) strad, ns. an instrument, usu. a 
violin, made by Antonio Stradivari (1644-1737) 
of Cremona.—Also StradDa'rius. 
strae, strii, n. Scots form of straw.—strae death, 
natural death in bed. 

strafe, straff, strdf (in U.S. .trrd/), (originally war 
slang of 1914) v.t. to punish: to bombard: to 
assail; to rake with machine-gun fire from low- 
flying aeroplanes.— n. an attack. [Ger. stra/en, 
to punish, used in the phrase Got! stride tCngland, 
God punish England, a German slogan ofWorld 
War l.J 

straggle, strag’l, v.i. to wander from one’s 
company or course: to be absent without leave 
but not long enough to be counted a deserter: to 
stretch dispersedly or sprawiingly' to grow 
irregularly and untidily. — n. a straggling line 
or group.—m. strag (dial.), a straggler: a stray: 
a vagrant; stragg'ler.— n. and ad}, stragg'iing.— 
adv. stragg'lingly.— adj. stragg'ly, straggling: 
irregularly spread out. [Origin obscure.] 
straight, strat, adj. uncurved: in a right line: 
direct: upright: flat, horizontal: in good order: 
frank and honourable: respectably conducted: ba¬ 
lanced, even, square: settled: downright: normal: 
in sequence (poker): in succession (tennis): 
undiluted, neat: consistent in support of one 
party or policy.—n. a straight condition: good 
behaviour; a straight line, part, course, flight, esp. 
the last part of a racecourse.—i/dr. in a straight 
line: directly: all the way: immediately: upright: 
outspokenly: honestly.— v.t. to straighten. 
—r.f. and v.i. straight en, to make or b^ome 
straight.— n. straight'ener.—adv. straight'foith, 
directly forward: straightway.— adj. straight ish. 
— adv. straight'ly, in a straight line or manner: 
straightway.— n. straight'ness.— adv. straiglit- 
way, directly; immediately; without loss of 
time.—Also straight'ways^—straight angle, a 
right angle (obs.): now, two right angles.— adh. 
straight'away, straight forward; straight'-cut^ 
cut lengthwise of the leaf, of tobacco.—straight'- 
udge, a strip or stick for testing straightness or 
drawing straight lines: straight fight, esp. in 
politics, a contest in which only two persons or 
sides take part.- straightlor'ward, going 
forward in a straight course : without digression : 
without evasion: honest: frank. — adr. straight¬ 
forwardly.— adv. straightfor'wardly.—straight- 

for'wardness.— adjs. straight'-jet, (of aircraft or 
engine) driven or driving by jet directly, without 
a propeller; straight'-out (U.S., esp. in party 
politics), out-and-out.—straight part (tlieat.), 
one portrayjpg the normal without emphasis on 
eccentricities of manner, etc.— adf. straight'- 
pight (Shak.), straight, erect.—straight play, one 
without music; straight talk, a candid outspoken 
talk; straight ticket (see ticket); straight tip, a 
racing tip that comes straight from the owner: 
inside information that can be relied on.— 
straight away, off, immediately; go straight, 
to give up criminal activities; keep a straight 
face, to refrain from smiling. [O.E. sireht, pa.p. 
of streccan; see stretch.} 
straight. See straucht. 

straik, strak, n. and vh. a Scots form of stroke.— 
n. (Scott) proportion of malt in brewing, 
strain, sfran, v.t. to stretch: to draw tight: to 
draw with force; to exert to the utmost: to 
injure by overtasking: to force unnaturally, 
unduly, or amiss: to exalt emotionally: to 
change in form or bulk by subjecting to a stress: 
to constrain: to urge, insist upon, press fbr 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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(Sfuk.): to press to onesdf, embrace: to 
squeeze, press: to srip, grasp tigh^y: to 
compress: to lestrain: to squeeze out, express: 
to smg or play: to filter (esp. coarsely).— v.i. to 
make violeat efibrts: to tug: to retch: to have 
difliculty in swallowing or acc^ing (with a/): 
to make efforts at evacuation: to percolate, 
filter.—n. the act straining: a violent effort: 
an iifiury by straining, esp. a wrenching of the 
musciira: any change of form or bulk under 
stress: pitch, height: a section of a melody: 
a melody: an outpouring or flow of language: 
emotional tone, key, manner.— atfi. strained, 
having been strained: forced or unnatural.— 
odv. strain'edly (or strfind’li). —n. strain'er, one 
who, or that which, strains: a sieve, colander, 
etc.—R. and adf. strain'ing.—strain'ing-bearo, a 
tie-beam uniting the tops of queen-posts.— 
strain a point, to waive a scruple; strain at, in 
Matt, xxiii. 24, to remove by straining, strain 
in the event of finding (not as often understood, 
to be unable to swallow); strain courtesy, {Shak., 
Xom. and Jul.) to treat with scant courtesy, or 
(Venus and Adonis) to be over-punctilious in 
courtesy. (O.Fr. estraindre —L. slringire, to 
stretch tight.] 

strain, stran, it. offspring (arch.): breed, race, 
stock, line of descent: natural, esp. inherited, 
tendem^ or element in one's character: kind. 
[App. O.E. (ge)streon, gain, getting, begetting 
(see Btrene), with altered vowel by confusion 
with foregoing.] 

straint, strSnt, (Spens.) R. pressure, (strain, on 
the model of cmistmint, etc.] 
strait (formerly also, and still erroneously, 
straigM; Spens., Milt, straight), strut, ueQ. (obs. 
or rare) tight (Shak.): close: narrow: strict: 
rigorous: hard-pressed, needy: sparing in 
mving.— R. a narrow part, place, or passage, esp. 
(often in pi.) by water: (usu. in pi.) difficulty, 
distress, hardship.— adv. (obs. or rare) tightly: 
closely: narrowly: strictly: rigorously: with 
hardship.— v.t. (obs. or rare) to tighten: to 
narrow: to put in a difficulty: to reduce to 
hardship.— v.t. strait'en, to tighten (obs.): to 
narrow: to confine (crrA.): to distress: to put 
into difficulties: to run short.— v.i. to narrow.— 
a<(l. etrait'ened.— adv. straitiy (obs. or arch.), 
tightly: narrowly: closely: strictly.—n. strait'- 
nesB (rare). — v.t. and v.i. strait'-lace.— adj. strait'- 
laced, tight-laced: narrow in principles of 
behaviour: prudish.—^strait'-lacer; strait'-lac¬ 
ing; Btrait'-waistcoat, strait'-jack'et, a garment 
for restraint of the violently insane: anything 
which inhibits freedom of movement or initiative. 
(O.Fr. estreit (Fr. ilroit)—L. strictus, pa.p. of 
stringire, to draw tight.} 

Btrake, strdk, obs. pa.t. of strike, 
strake, straik, strak, n. a stripe (Spens.): a strip: 
one breadth of plank or plate in a ship, from 
stem to stern: a section of a cart-wheel rim: a 
trough for washing ore. [Akin to stretch, 
coalescing with streak.] t 

Btramash, stre-ntash’, (Scot.) n. a tumult, disturb¬ 
ance: a broil: wreck.— v.t. to wreck, smash. 
(fWh. an elaboration of smash.] 
stramazon, stramacon, stram'»~zon, -son, (obs.) n. 
a downward cut in fencing. [It. stramazzone, 
and Fr. estramaron.) 

stramineous, stra-min'i-es, adi. strawy: light, 
worthless: straw-coloured. [L. stramineu.s — 
strimen, straw.] 

Btraaunel. stram’l. See strummel. 
stramonMim, stra-md'nl-em, n. the thorn-apple: a 
drug like belladonna got from its seeds and 
leaves. [Mod. L., poss. from a Tatar word.] 
atramp, stramp, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to tread, 
stamp, or trample.— n. a stamp of the foot, 
strand, strand, r. a sea or lake margin: a landing- 
place (Milt.).-^v.t. and v.i. to run aground.— 


a41>strand'ed,driveaonshore: left helpless with¬ 
out nirther resource. [O.E. itroRif: Otit.strami, 
O.N. sirtiml, border.) 

strand, strand, (Setd.) n. a rivulet: a gutter.— 
Btrand'-acouring, searching of gutters. [Origin 
obscure.] 

strand, strand, n. a yam, thread, fibre, or wire 
twisted or phuted with others to form a rope, 
cord, or the like: a thread, filament: a tress.— 
v.t. to break a strand of: to insert a strand in: to 
form of strands. [Origin obscure.] 
strange, straid, adl- foreign (Shak.): alien: from 
elsewhere: not of one’s own place, family, or 
circle: not one’s own: not formerly known or 
experienced: unfamiliar: interestingly unusual: 
odd: estranged: like a stranger: distant or 
reserved: unacquainted, unversed: exceedingly 
great, exceptional (obs.). — adv. strange'ly.— ns. 
Btrange'msB, the quality of being strange: a 
quantum number which represents unmtplained 
delay in strong interactions between certain 
elementary particles: strSn'ger, a foreigner: 
one whose home is elsewhere: one unknown or 
little known: one who is outside of one’s familiar 
circle or kindred: a visitor: a new-born child: a 
non-member: an outsider: a person not con¬ 
cerned: one without knowledge, experience, or 
familiarity (with to): a thing believed or feigned 
to foretell the coming of a visitor, as a tea-leaf 
floating in a cup, a flag of soot in a fireplace.— 
v.t. (Shak.) to make a stranger.—strange particles, 
K-mesons and hyperons, which have a non-zero 
strangeness (q.v.) number: strange woman, a 
whore.—make it strange (Shak.), to make 
difficulties, show reluctance. [O.Fr. estrange 
(Fr. itrange) —L. extraneus — extra, beyond.] 
strangle, strang'gl, v.t. to kill by compressing the 
throat: to choke: tokill (ohr.): to constrict: to 
choke back, suppress, stifle: to involve and 
impede.— ns. strang'lement; strang'ler.— n.pl. 
strang'les, a contagious disease of horses.— 
Strang'lehold, a choking hold in wrestling: a 
strong repressive influence; strang'le-weed, 
dodder: broomrape. [O.Fr. esirangler (Fr. 
dtrangier) —L. stranguldre', see next word.] 
strangulate,rrrang'gi2-/dr, v./. to strangle: tocom- 
press-so as to suppress or suspend function.— 
ad}, strang'ulated, strangled; constricted, much 
narrowed.— n. atrangulfi'tion. [L. strangulare, 
-atum —Or. strangalaein, to strangle, strangos, 
twisted.] 

strangury, strang'gu-rl, n. painful retention of, or 
difficulty in discharging, urine. [L. stranguria — 
Cr. strangouriS — stranx, a drop, trickle, ouron, 
urine.] 

strap, strap, n. a narrow strip, usu. of leather: a 
thong: a strop (obs. or dial.): a metal band or 
plate for bolding things in position: a narrow 
flat projection, as on a strap-hinge: a looped 
band: a string or long cluster: anything strap¬ 
shaped: an application of the strap or tawse in 
punishment: a barber (slang, after Hugh Strap 
in Smollett’s Roderick Random): a term of abuse 
to a woman (Anglo-Ir.): credit, esp. for liquor 
(slang). — v.t. to beat or bind with a strap: to 
strop: to hang (Scot.). — v.i. to work vigorously: 
to admit of or suffer strapping:— pr.p. strapp'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. strapped.— ad}, strap'less, without 
a strap or straps, esp. (of woman’s'dress) without 
shoulder-straps.— ns. strapp'er, one who works 
withstraps, esp. agroom: a vigorous worker: a 
tall robust fierson: a whopping lie; strapp'ing, 
fastening with a strap: materials for straps: 
strengthening bands: a thrashing.— adl. tall and 
robust. — strap'-game, prick-the-garter. — v.i. 
strap'-hang.—strap'-hanger, standing passenger 
who holds on to a strap for safety; strap'-binge, 
hinge fastened by a long leaf or flap; strap'-oil, a 
thrashing. — adi- strap'-shaped. — strap'-work 
(archit.), ornamentation of crossed and inter- 
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laced fillets; atrapiVort, a seaside caryophylw 
aceous plant (Conigiola lltloralis) of S.W. 
England, etc., with strap^shaped leaves. [North¬ 
ern form of stoop.] 

strappado, strap-^'do, -a'dS, n. torture by hoisting 
to a hei^t and letting fail to the length of the 
rope IShak.y. later, a strapping (erron.).— v.t. to 
torture or punish by the strappado. [Sham 
Spani^, from It. strappata — strappare, to pull.] 
strass, strast n- paste for making false gems. 

[Josef Strasser, its inventor.] 
strata, stra'ta, stra\ pi. of stratum, 
stratagem, strat'a-J»ni, n. a plan for deceiving an 
enemy or gaining an advantage: any artifice 
generally. [Fr. stratagime —L.—Gr. stratigema, 
a piece of generalship, trick; see next word.] 
strategy, strat’i-ji, n. generalship, or the art 
of conducting a campaign and manoeuvring 
an army: artifice or finesse generally.— a^s. 
strmtegetic {-Jet'ik), -al (both rare), strategic 
(str^-ej'ik, -ej'ik), -al, pertaining to, dictated by, 
of value for, strategy.— n. (usu. in pi. form) 
strateg'ic.— adv. strateg'ically.— n. strat'e^st, 
one skilled in strategy.—strategic materials, 
materials necessary for carrying on a war; 
strategic position, a position that gives its holder 
a decisive advantage. [Gr. strategic — strategos, 
a general— stratos, an army, agein, to lead.] 
strath, strath, n. in the Highlands of Scotland, 
a broad valley. [Gael, sraih, a valley— L. strata, 
a street.] 

strathspey, strath-spa', n. a Scottish dance, allied 
to and danced alternately with the reel: a tune 
for it, differing from the reel in being slower, and 
abounding in the jerky motion of dotted notes 
and semiquavers. {.Strathspey, the valley of the 
Spey.) 

stratify, etc. See under stratum. 

Stratiotes, strat-i-d'tez, n. the water-soldier genus. 

[Gr. stratidtis, a soldier.] 
stratocracy, strut-, strat-ok’ra-si, n. military des¬ 
potism.— n. atrgtocrut (strat'o-krat). — at(ls. strat- 
ocrat'ic; stratonic {-on'ik), of an army. [Gr. 
stratos, an army.] 

stratum, str&’tam, stra', n. layer: bed of sedi¬ 
mentary rock: a layer of cells in living tissue: a 
region determined by height or depth: a level of 
society:— pi. stra'ta.— n. stratific&'tion (strat-). — 
adjs. strat'ified; stratiform, layered: forming a 
layer.— v.t. strat'ify, to deposit or form in layers: 
— pr.p. strat'ifying; pa.t. and pa.p. strat'ified.— 
ns. stratig'rapher, stratig'raphist.— ad/s- strati¬ 
graphic, -al.— adv. stratigraph'ically.— n. stoat- 
ig'raphy, the geological study of strata and 
their succession: stratigraphical features.— ad}. 
atra'tose, in layers.— n. stratosphere {strut' or 
strut'6-sfer), a region of the atmosphere begin¬ 
ning about 4) to 10 miles up, in which tempera¬ 
ture does not fall as altitude increases.— adjs. 
stratospheric {-sfer'ik)\ stra'tous, of stratus.— n. 
Btr&'tus, a wide-extended horizontal sheet of low 
cloud.—strato-cruiser {strat', strdt'; proprietary 
name), an aeroplane for the stratosphere; 
stra'to-cS'muIus, a cloud in large globular or 
rolled masses, not rain-bringing. [L. stratum, 
-i, strStus, -us, something spread, a bedcover, 
horse-cloth— stefnire, stratum, to spread.] 
straucht, stranght, strdhht, {Scot.) v.t. a form of 
stretch: csp. to lay out (a corpse).— ad}- and adv. 
a form of straight.—Also {ad}, and adv.) straicht, 
straight {strehht). 

strauage, strotO, {Spens.) ad}. Same as strange: 
foreign, borrowed. 

stravaig, sira-vag', {Scot.) v.i. to wander' about 
idly.— n. stravaig'er, (Cf. stray, extravagant.] 
straw, strS, n. the stalk of corn: dried stalks, etc., 
of com, or of peas or buckwheat, etc. {collec .): 
a tube for sucking up a beverage: a straw hat: 
a trifle, a whit.— ad}- of straw.— ati^s. straw'en 
{Spens.), of straw; straw'less; straw'y, of or 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant 


like straw.—«tnw1ioara, a thick cardboard, 
made of straw; atoaw'-breaddi, the bieadth 
of a straw.—n. and a4f. stoaw'-coloar. delicate 
^llow.— t^. Btraw'-coloured.—straw'-cuttst, an 
instrument for chopping straw; stoaw'Jiat'; 
stoaw'-plait; plaited straw for hats; straw poll, 
an unofficial vote taken to get some idea 
of the general trend of opinion; straw'-rope, 
a rope of twisted straw; straw'-stem, the fine 
stem of a wine-glass pulled out from the 
material of the bowl, instead of being attached 
separately: a wine-glass having such a stem; 
straw'-wonn, a caddis-worm; stoaw'-yaid, a 
yard strewn with straw for animals.—laat straw 
(se; last, 4); man of straw (see man); straw in 
the wind, a sign of possible future developments. 
[O.E. striow, Ger. strok\ cf. strae, strew.] 
straw, strd, v.t. ah archaic form of strew:—pe.r. 
strawed; pa.p. strawed, strawn. 
strawberry, strd'ba-rl, ^ri, n. the fruit (botani- 
caily the enlarged receptacle) of any species of 
the rosaceous genus Fragaria, close akin to 
Potentilia: the plant bearing it.—strawberry 
blonde, x woman with reddish-yellow hair; 
straw'bcrry-leaf', the leaf of the strawberry 
plant: symbolically (esp. in pi.) the rank of duke 
or duchess, from the ornaments like strawberry 
leaves on a duke's (also a marquess’s or earl’s) 
coronet; straw'berry-mark, a reddish birth¬ 
mark; Btraw'berry-shrub, Calycanthus; straw¬ 
berry roan, a reddish roan; straw'berry-toma'to, 
the Cape gooseberry; straw'berry-tree. Arbutus 
unedo, a small tree (wild at K.illarney) of the 
heath family, with red berries.—^barren straw¬ 
berry, a Potentilia distinguished from the wild 
strawberry by its dry fruit. [O.E. striawberige, 
possibly from the chaffy appearance of the 
achenes.] 

stray, strd, v.i. to wander: to wander away, esp. 
O'om control, or from the right way: to get lost. 
v.t. {Shak.) to set astray.— n. a domestic animal 
that has strayed or is lost: a straggler: a waif: 
anything occurring casually, isolatedly, out of 
place: body of strays (£Aak.): a common: (in 
/>/.) atmospherics: a straying {Shak.). — adj. gone 
astray: casual: isolated.—«((r. strayed, wander¬ 
ing, gone astray.— n. stray'er.—a. and acQ. 
stray'ing.— n. stray'ling, a stray. (O.Fr. estraier, 
to wander—L. extrd, beyond, vagdri, to wander.] 
streak, strik, n. an irregular stripe: the colour of a 
mineral in powder, seen in a scratch: a scratch: 
a strain, vein, interfu.sed or pervading character: 
the line or course as of a flash of lightning: a 
rush, swift dash: a course, succes.sion, as of 
luck.— v.t. to mark with streaks.— v.i. to become 
streaked: to rush past (cf. streek).— ad}- streaked, 
streaky, striped: confused (U.S.). — adv. streak'- 
ily.— ns. streak'incss; streak'ing.— ad}, streak'y, 
marked with streaks, striped: fat and lean in 
alternate lasers: uneven in quality.—like a 
streak, likeTn flash of) lightning. (O.i-'. strica, a 
stroke, line, mark; Ger. strichi cf. strike.] 
streak. See strake, streek. 
stream, strem, n. a running water: a river or 
brook, esp. a rivaPt: a flow or moving succes¬ 
sion of anything: a large number or quantity 
coming continuously: a division of pupils on 
the roll of a school consisting of those of roughly 
equal ability or similar bent, or those following 
a particular course of study: a current: a drift; 
a tendency.— v.i. to flow, issue, or stretch, in a 
stream: to pour out abundantly: to float out, 
trail: to wash for ore.— v.t. to discharge in a 
stream: to wave, fly: to wash for ore: to divide 
(pupils) into streams.— n. stream'er. a pennon, 
ribbon, plume, or the like streaming or flowing 
in the wind: a luminous beam or band of light, 
as of the aurora: one who washes detritus for 
gold or tin: a headline: a narrow roll ofcolour- 
^ paper.— ad}, stream'ered.—R. stream‘iness. 
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—A. and a4i' atnarn'ing.— adv. itnain'iiiKly. 
— adf- atream'leu, not watered by streams: 
waterless; without a current.— ns. streamlet, 
Btream'ling, a little stream.— adi- stream'y, 
abounding in streams: flowing in a stream.- 
Btream'-anch'or, a small anchor used in warping 
or for stemming an easy current; stream'-gdd, 
placer<gold; stream'-ice, pieces of drift ice 
swept down in a current; stream'liae, a line 
followed by a streaming fluid: natural course of 
air-streams.—v.r. to make streamlined.— adl- 
streamlined, having boundaries following 
streamlines so as to ofTer minimum resistance: a 
term of commendation with a variety of mean¬ 
ings, as efficient, without waste of effort, up-to- 
the-minute, of superior type, graceful, etc. 
(slung). —Btream'-tin, tin-ore found in alluvial 
ground.—stream of consciousness, the con¬ 
tinuous succession of thoughts, emotions, and 
feelings, both vague and well-defined, that forms 
an individual’s conscious experience. [O.E. 
stream; Ger. strom, O.N. straumr.] 

Btreek, streak, sirek, v.t. and v.i. a Northern form 
of stretch, not confined to Northern use: esp. 
(v.r. Scot.) to lay out for burial: (v.j.) to go at 
full speed. 

Btreel, strfi, (fr.) v.i. to trail: to stream: to 
wander. [Cf. (r. struoUHm, to trail.] 
street, stret, n. a paved road, esp. Roman (ant.): a 
road lined with houses, broader than a lane, in¬ 
cluding or excluding the houses and the foot¬ 
ways: those who live in a street or are on the 
street: a passage or gap through or among any¬ 
thing: brokers as a body: (often in pi.) prostitu¬ 
tion. —A. street'age (U.S.), a toll for street 
facilities.— adi- street'cd, having streets.— n. 
street'ful:— pi. street'fuls.— adv. and adi. street'- 
ward (-w^rd). towards or facing the street.— adv. 
Btreet'wards.— adi- street'y, savouring or charac¬ 
teristic of the streets.—street'-Ar'ab (see Arab); 
street'-boy, a boy who lives mainly on the street; 
Btreet'-car (U.S.), a tram-car; street'-door, the 
door that opens on the street; street'-keeper, an 
officer formerly employed to keep order in a 
street or streets; street'-or'derly, a scavenger; 
street'-rail'road, -rail'way, a town tramway.— 
adi- street'-raking (Scott), ranging the streets.— 
street'-room, space enough in the street; street'- 
sweep'er, one who, or that which, sweeps the 
streets clean; street'-walkcr, any one who walks 
in the streets, esp. a whore. —a. and adi. street'- 
walking.—street'-ward (-word), an officer who 
formerly took care of the streets; streetway, the 
roadway.—not in the same street as, much 
inferior to; on the street (slang), homeless, 
destitute: on the streets (dang), practising 
prostitution; streets ahead of, far superior to; 
up one's street (/t>.), in the region in which one's 
tastes, knowledge, abilities, lie. [O.E. strxt (Du. 
straut, Ger. strasse. It. strada) —L. strdtu (via), a 
paved (way), from sternire, stratum, to spread.] 
streight, strit, a Spenserian form qf strait, straight. 
Btreigne, an old spelling of strain, 
strelitz, strel'its, n. a soldier of the Muscovite 
guards, abolished by Peter the Great:— pi. 
strel'itzes, strel'tzi. [Russ, strelets, bowman.] 
Strelitzia, sirel-it’si-9, n. a S. African genus of the 
^nana family, with large showy flowers. (From 
Clueen Charlotte, wife of George II I, of the house 
m Mecklenburg-5/re/i/z.] 
strene, strfn, (Spens.) n. a form of strain, race, 
strength, strength, n. quality, condition, or degree 
of t^ng strong: power of action or resistance: 
force: vigour: a strong place, stronghold: 
numbers: a military force: number on the 
ihustcr-roll, or normal number.— v.t. stren'gth'en, 
to make strong or stronger: to confirm.— v.i. to 
become stronger.— n. strength'ener.— a. and adj. 
strength'ening.—-<»(i.v. strength'ful; strength'less, 
without strength-—go from strength to strength. 


to move successfully forward, through frequent 
triumphs or achievements; on the strength, on 
the muster-roll; on, or upon, the strength of, in 
reliance upon: founding upon. [O.E. strengtku 
■Strang, strong.] 

strenuous, stren'6-9s, a^. active: vigorous: ur¬ 
gent; ^ zealous: necessitating exertion.— ns. 
strenuity (strl-n&'i-ti); strenuosity (stren-B-os'i- 
tl), strenuousness: a straining after effect.— adv. 
Bticn'uously.— n. stren'uousness. [L. strenuus.J 

strepent, strep'»nt, (rare) atff. noisy.— ad/s. strep'- 
erous, loud: harsh-sounding; strep'itant, loud: 
noisy: clamorous.— a. strepiti'tion.— adi- strepi- 
toso (-i-td'sS; mus.; It.), noisy, boisterous.— 
Also adv. — a^. strep'itous. [L. strepire, to make 
a noise; freq. strepitare.) 

Strephon, stref'on, -an, n. a love-sick shepherd in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia: a love-sick swain. 

Strepsiptera, streps-ip'ts-ra, n.pl. an order of 
insects (or group of Coleoptera) parasitic in 
other insects, the females wormlike, the mates 
with twisted fore-wings.— adi- strepsip'terous. 
[Gr. strepsis, a twist, pieron, a wing.} 

strepto-, strep'to-, in composition, bent, flexible, 
twisted.— ai^s. streptococcal (-kok'l), strepto¬ 
coccic (-kok'sik). — ns. Streptococc'us (Gr. kok- 
kos, a grain), a genus of bacteria forming bent 
chains:— pi. streptocoe'ei (-. 11 ); streptomycin 
(-mi'sin; Gr. mykes, fungus), an antibiotic got 
from fission-fungi.— n.pl. Streptoneu'ra (Gr. 
neuron, nerve), a subclass of gasteropods with 
twisted visceral nerve-loop—limpets, whelks, 
etc. [Gr. streptos, twisted, flexible.] 

Strepyan, strep'i-an, adi- of the olde.st known 
Palaeolithic culture. \Strepy, a village near 
Charleroi, where stone implements of this stage 
occur.] 

stress, stres, n. hardship, straits (obs.): strain: 
constraining influence: pressure: force: system 
of forces applied to a body; insistent assigning 
of weight or importance: emphasis: relative 
force of utterance; distraint (law). — v.t. to apply 
stress to: to lay stress on: to emphasise.— adis. 
stressed: stress'ful; stress'less. [Aphetic for 
distress; prob. partly also from O.Fr. estrece — 
L. stfictus — stringire, to draw tight.] 

stretch, strech, v.t. to extend: to draw out: to 
expand, make longer or wider by tension: to 
spread out: to reach out: to exaggerate, strain, 
or carry further than is right: to lay at full 
length: to lay out: to place so as to reach from 
point to point or across a space: to hang (.dang). 
— v.i. to be drawn out: to reach: to be exten¬ 
sible without breaking: to straighten and extend 
fully one’s body and limbs; to exaggerate: to 
go swifily.— A. act of stretching: state of being 
stretched: reach: extension: utmost extent: 
strain: undue straining: exaggeration: exten¬ 
sibility: a single spell: a continuous journey: a 
straight part of a course: a term of imprison¬ 
ment (slang). — adj. capable of being stretched.— 

adj. stretch^_ a. stretch'er, one who stretches; 

anything used for stretching, as gloves, hats, etc.: 
a frame for stretching a painter’s canvas: a 
frame for carrying the sick or wounded: a 
rower's footboard: a cross-bar or horizontal 
member: a brick, stone, sod, sandbag, etc., 
placed with its length in the direction of the wall: 
an exaggeration or lie.— adis, stretch'less, no 
longer liable to stretch; stretch'y, able, apt, or 
inclined to stretch.—stretch'er-bearer, one who 
carries injured from the field; stretch'er-bond, 
stretch'ing-bond, a method of building with 
stretchers only, the joints of one course falling 
between those above and below; stretch'ing- 
couTse, a course entirely of stretchers; stretch'- 
ing-frame, a machine for stretching cotton 
rovings: a frame on which starched fabrics are 
dried; stretch'ing-iron, a currier’s tool for 
dressing leather.— adj. stretch'-mouth’d (Shak.) 
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wide-mouthed.—et s itrctch, continuously, with¬ 
out interruption; stretch m point (see point); 
stretch one's lees, to take a walk, esp. for exer¬ 
cise. LO-E. streccan.] 

stretto, siret'd, n. part of a fugue in which subject 
and answer are brought closely together: (also 
strett'a) a passage, esp. a coda, in quicker time. 
[It., contracted.] 

strew, strgd (or strS), arch, straw, strS (or stroo), 
straw, str6, v.t. to scatter loosely: to bestrew, 
cover dispersedly: to spread (rare): to level 
{poet.y.—pa.t. strewed, arch, strowed, strawed; 
pa.p. strewed, strewn, arch, strowed, strown, 
strawed, straws.— n. an assemblage of things 
strewn.— ns. strew'age; strew'er, strow'er; 
strew'ing, strow'ing; strew'ment {Shak.), strew- 
ings. (O.E. sirewian, streowian.] 

'strewth, strodth, interj. an vulg. minced oath (for 
God's truth). 

atria, stri'a, stre’a, n. a fine streak, furrow, or 
thread-like line, usu. parallel to others: one of 
the fillets between the flutes of columns, etc. 
(archit.): — pi. strl'ae {stri'i, str^'i). — v.t. stri'ate, 
to mark with striae.— aids, stri'ate, -d.— ns. 
strift'tion; stri&'tum, the corpus striatum, the 
great ganglion of the fore-brain; stri'ature, mode 
of striation. [L. stria, a furrow, flute of a 
column.] 

Btrich, strich, {Spens.) n. the scrccch-owl. [L. 
strix, prob. modified by scritch.] 
stricken, strik'n, pa.p. of strike, and ad/., struck, 
now chiefly poet, in U.K. or in special senses 
and phrases; wounded in the chase: afflicted: 
advanced (stricken in years, from the sense of go, 
make one's way): expunged.—stricken field, a 
pitched battle, or the scene of it; stricken hour, 
an hour as marked the clock, 
strickle, sirik'l, n. an instrument for levelling the 
top of a measure of grain or shaping the surface 
of a mould: a template: a tool for sharpening 
scythes.— v.t. to level a measure of grain or shape 
the surface of a mould with a strickle. [O.E. 
stricel.] 

strict, strikt, adj. tight (Shak.): narrow (arch.): 
stiff and straight (hot.): close, intimate (obs.): 
restricted: exact: rigorous: allowing no laxity: 
austere: observing exact rules, regular: severe; 
exactly observed: thoroughgoing.— ad), strict'- 
ish.— adv. strict'ly.— ns. strict'ness; strict'ure, 
binding: closure: tightness: abnormal narrow¬ 
ing of a passage (med.): strictness (Shak.): a 
(now only adverse) remark or criticism.— adj. 
strict'ured, morbidly narrowed. (L. strictus, 
pa.p. of stringlre, to draw tight.] 
strid, stridden. See stride. 

stride, strid, v.i. to walk with long steps: to take a 
long step; to straddle.— v.t. to stride over: to 
bestride:— pa.t. strdde, ohs. strid; pa.p. stridd'en, 
(strid’n ).—n. a long step: a striding gait: the 
length of a long step.—n. strid (strid), a place 
where a river can be stridden over (from that on 
the Wharfe).—v./. striddle (strid'l), to straddle 
(back-formation from stridling). — advs. stride'- 
ways, stridling (strid'; dial.), astride.— advs. 
stride'legs, stride'legged (Scot.), astride.—make 
great strides, to make rapid progress; take in 
one’s stride, to accomplish without undue effort 
or difficulty. [O.E. stridan, to stride.] 
stridence, strVd^ns, -cy, -dm~st, ns, harshness of 
tone.— adj. stri'dent. loud and grating.— adv. 
Btri'dently.— n. stri'dor, a harsh shrill sound: a 
harsh whistling sound of obstructed breathing 
(med.). — adj. stridulant (strid'), stridulating.— 
V.I. Btrid'ulate, to make a chirping or scraping 
sound, like a grasshopper.— ns. stridula'tion, the 
act of stridulating; strid'BUtor, an insect that 
makes a sound by scraping: the organ it uses.— 
adjs. strid'iilatory; strid'ulous. [L. stridire and 
strtdfre, to creak.) 

strife, strif, n. contention: contest; variance: 
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striving— at^s. strife'ful (Spens. stryl'nil, etc.); 
strife'less.— n. strift (strift; arch.), struggle. 
[O.Fr. estrif ; see strive.] 

strig, strig, (Southern) n. a stalk.— v.t. to remove 
the stalk flrom:— pr.p. strigg'ing. (Origin 
obscure.] 

striga, stri'ge, L. strig'a, n. a stria: a bristle, usu. 
an appressed bristle:— pi. strigae (stri'ji, L. 
strig’t).-~adjs. stri'gate, stri'gose. [L. striga, a 
swath, a furrow, a flute of a column.] 

Strigss, strl'Jis, L. strig'&s; also Strigiforroes, 
strij-i-for'mez, n.pl. in some classifications, the 
order comprising the owls.— ad/s. strig‘iform; 
Btrf'gine, owl-like: oftheowis. [L. strix, strigis, 
an owl.] 

strigil, strU'il, a. a flesh-scraper: in bees, a 
mechanism for cleaning the antennae. [L. 
strigilis.] 

Strigops, strVgops, Stringops, string'gops, n. the 
kakapo or owl-parrot genus. [Or. strinx, or 
strix, stringos, owl, ops, face.] 

strike, strik, v.t. to stroke (obs.; B.): to smooth 
(dial.): to strickle (dial.): to draw, describe, give 
direction to (as a line, path): to delete, cancel: to 
constitute (orig. by cutting down a list); to mark 
off: tolower(asasail, flag, tent): to take down 
the tents of (strike camp): to remove: to 
leave off or refuse to continue: to deal, deliver, 
or inflict: to give a blow to or with: to hit, 
smite: to come into forcible contact with; to 
impinge on; to bring forcibly into contact: to 
impel: to put, send, move, render, or produce 
by a blow or stroke: to render as if by a blow: 
to sound by percussion or otherwise: to an¬ 
nounce by a bell: to dash: to pierce: to stamp: 
to coin: to print; to impress: to impress 
favourably: to thrust in or down, cause to pene¬ 
trate; to broach (Shak.): to fight (a battle) 
(Shak.): to blast, bejwitch: to visit, afflict: to 
assail, affect: to affect strongly or suddenly: to 
arrive at, estimate, compute, fix, settle (as a 
balance, an average, prices): to make (a compact 
or agreement), to ratifV: to come upon: to 
reach: to achieve: to occur to: to assume: to 
hook by a quick turn of'the wrist: to make a 
sudden demand of (as for a loan or subscription; 
slang): to cause to strike.— v.i. to' make one's 
way; to set out: to take a direction or course: 
to dart, shoot, pass quickly: to penetrate: to 
put forth roots; to chance, alight, come by 
chance: to interpose: to deal or aim a blow, 
perform a stroke; to sound or be sounded or 
announced by a bell; to hit out: to seize the 
bait: to strike something, as a rock, sail, flag; to 
touch: to run aground: to surrender: to admit 
of striking: to do menial work (for an officer; 
U.S. army): to go on strike: to blast, blight 
(Shak.): — pa.t. struck, ohs. strake, stroke, 
strook, strooke; Scot, strak, strack; pa.p. 
struck, arch, strick'en, q.v.; obs. strook, strooke, 
strook'en, strok'en, struck'en.— n. a strickle: 
proportion of malt (cf. straik): a stroke, 
striking: an attack, esp. by aircraft: the direc¬ 
tion of a horizontal line at right angles to the dip 
of a bed (geol.): a find (as of oil), stroke of luck: 
a ces.sation of work, or other obstructive refusal 
to act normally, as a means of putting pressure 
on employers, etc.: the part that receives the 
bolt of a lock: blackmail, esp. by introducing a 
bill in the hope of being bought off (U.S. slang), 
— ns. strik'er, one who, that which, strikes; a 
footpad (Shak.): a batsman (basebali): the 
batsman facing the bowling (cricket): the 
player who receives the service (tennis; also 
strik'er-out); strik'ing.— ad/, that strikes or can 
strike: impressive, arresting, noticeable.— adv. 
strik'ingly.— n. strik'ingness.— strike'-breakcr, 
one who works during a strike, esp. one brought 
in with a view to defeating it; strike'-breaking; 
strike'-fault (geot.), a fault parallel to the strike; 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■tTik*''Vay, an allQvnmoe paid by a trade-union 
to men on strike.—on atrikc, taking part in a 
strike; strike a matdi, to light it by friction or a 
grarang stroke; strike at, to attempt to strike, 
aim a blow at; strUce back, to return a blow: to 
backfire, bum within the burner; strike bottom, 
eoundiiw, to reach the bottom with the lead; 
strike hands, |to join or slap together bands in 
confirmation of agreement; strike home, to 
strike right to the point aimed at; strike in, to 
enter suddenly: to interpose: to agree, fit (obr.); 
strike into, to enter upon suddenly, to break into; 
strike tttt, to erase from an account, to deduct: 
to print: to separate by a blow; strike oil, to 
find petroleum when boring for it: to make a 
lucky hit; strike out, to efface: to bring into 
light: to direct one’s course boldly outwards: to 
swim away; to strike from the shoulder: to 
form by sudden effort; strike root (see root); 
strike up, to begin to beat, sing, or play: to 
bemn (as an acquaintance); struck in years 
IShak.; same as stricken in years); struck on, 
inclined to be enamoured of. [O.E. strican, to 
stroke, go, move.] 

StriiM, strut, n. Australian speech. [Alleged pron. 
of Australian,] 

string, string, n. small cord or a piece of it: cord 
of any size: a hangman’s rope: a piece of any¬ 
thing for tying: anything of like chamcter, as a 
tendon, nerve, fibre: a leash: a shoelace (lt.5.): 
a stretched piece of catgut, silk, wire, or other 
material in a musical instrument; (in pi.) the 
stringed instruments played by a bow in an 
orchestra or other combination: (in pi.) their 
players: the cord of an archery bow: the thread 
of a necklace or the like: anything on which 
things are threaded: a filing cord; a set of 
things threaded together or arranged as if 
threaded; a train, succession, file, or series: a 
drove of horses, camels, etc.: a long bunch: in 
billiards, the buttons strung on a wire by which 
the score is kept: hence the score itself: a 
sloping joist supporting the steps in wooden 
stairs: a string-course: a hoax (slang): (ia pi.) 
awkward conditions or limitations.— a^j. or or 
for string or strings.— v.t. to fit or furnish with a 
string or strings; to put in tune (poet.) : to make 
tense or firm: to tie up: to hanp: to extend like 
a string: to put on or in a string; to take the 
strings off: to hoax, humbug (slang). —v.f. to 
stret^ out into a long line: to form into 
strings: to be hanged (Scot.): in billiards, to 
drive the ball against the end of the table and 
back, to decide who is to begin;— pa.t. and pa.p. 
strung.— a4/. stringed (stringd), having strings; 
of stringed instruments.— n. stringer (string’ar), 
one who, or that which, string: a horizontal 
member in a framework; an inside horizontal 
plank, supporting beam-ends of a ship (naut.): a 
naiTow mineral vein.— adv. string'ily, in a 
stringy fiishion.— ns. string'iness; string'ing.— 
ae(fs. stringless; string'y, consisting of, or 
abounding in, strings or small threads; fibrous: 
capable of bein^ drawn into strings: like string 
or a stringed instrument.—string'-bag, a bag 
made of, or for holding, string; string'-band, a 
band of stringed instruments; the strings of an 
orchestra; string'-bean (U.S.), the Frenm bean; 
Btring'-boardi a board facing the well-hole of a 
Staircase, and receiving or covering the ends of 
the steps; string'-course, a projecting horizontal 
course or line of mouldings running quite along 
the filce of a-building; string figure, structure of 
string looped around the fingers in a symmetrical 
pattern that can be altered by manipulation, as 
cat’s-cradle; string'-pea, a pea with ^ible pods; 
string'-piece, % long, heavy, usu. horizontal 
timber: the string of a staircase; string'-tie, a 
narrow necktie of uniform width; string'y- 
bark, one of a class of Australian gum-trees with 
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very fibrous bark.—no strings (attuned), with 
no conditions or limitations; on a string, under 
complete control: kept in suspense; pull (die) 
Btrinpi, use infiuenoe behind the scenes, as if 
working puppets (n. string'-pulling); sfiriiig along 
(v.t.), to string, fool: to give someone false 
expectations; (v.i.) to go along togetho', co¬ 
operate; string up, bang; strung up, nervously 
tensed; two strings to one’s bow (see botN 2). 
(O.E. slreng; cf. Du. streng, Ger. strong, O.N. 
strengr.J 

stringent,5rrin'ysnr, ad/, tight: binding: rigorous: 
convincing: astringent: characterised by diffi¬ 
culty in finding money.— n. strin'gency.— atf/. 
and adr. stringendo (-Jen'dd; It.; mus.), hasten¬ 
ing the time.— adv. strin'gently.— n. strin'gent- 
ncss. [L. stringens, -entls, pr.p. of stringire, to 
draw together.] 

stringhalt, strlng'holt, n. a catching up of a horse’s 
legs, usu. of one or both mnd-legs.—Also 
spring'halt. [App. string (sinew) and halt.] 

strinkle, string’kl, (Scot.) v.t. to sprinkle.— n. 
striak'ling. [Cf. sprinkle.] 

strip, strip, v.t. to pull, peel, or tear off: to doff: 
to divest: to undress: to deprive of livery and 
dismiss; to reduce to the ranks: to deprive of a 
covering: to skin, to peel, to husk: to lay bare: 
to expose: to deprive: to clear, empty: to dis¬ 
mantle: to clear of fruit, leaves, stems, midribs, 
or any other part: to tear off or wear off the 
screw-thread from: to press out the last milk 
from, or obtain in this way: to press out the roe 
or milt from: to handle as if milking a cow; to 
cut in strips: to put strips on: to outstrip, 
press (obs.). —v.f. to undress: to lose the thread, 
as a screw; to come off: to go swiftly (ohs.):— 
pr.p. stripp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. stripped.—n. a 
long narrow piece: a long thin piece of rolled 
metal, as steel strip: a narrow space in a news¬ 
paper in which a story is told in pictures (strip 
cartoon): light garb for running, football, etc.— 
n. Btripp'er, one who or that which strips; a 
strip-tease artist.— n.pl. stripp'ings, last milk 
drawn at a milking.—strip club, one which 
reralarly features strip-tease artists; strip'-leaf, 
tobacco stripped of stalks; strip lighting, light¬ 
ing by means of long fluorescent tubes; strip 
map, a map showing a long narrow suip of 
country, used esp. by airmen; strip'-mine, an 
opencast mine; strinicd atom, an ionised atom 
from which one or more electrons have been 
removed; strip'-tease, an act of undressing 
slowly and seductively in a place of entertain¬ 
ment. [O.E. slr^pan; Ger. stre^en; perh. 
partly from other sources.] 

stripe, strip, n. a blow, esp. with a lash: a band of 
colour; a chevron on a sleeve, indicating non¬ 
commissioned rank or good behaviour: a 
striped cloth or pattern: a strip: a strain: kind, 
particular sort (U.S.): magnetic sound traGk(s) 
on cinematograph fiun for sound-film reproduc¬ 
tion.— v.t. to make stripes upon : to mark with 
stripes: to lash.— aids, striped, having stripes of 
different colours; stripe'less.— ns. stnpes (coll.), 
a tiger; strip'iness; strip'ing.— adJ. strip'y, 
stripe-like. [Perh. different words; cf. Du. 
Streep (earlier strijpe), Ger. streff', stripy O.N. 
strip, strip^ fabric, Du. strippen, to whip.] 

Btripting, strip'ling, n. a youth: one yet growing. 
[Dim. of strip.] 

strive, strlv, v.l. to contend: to be in conflict: to 
struggle: to endeavour earnestly: to make one’s 
way with effort:— pa.t. strove (strdv), Shak. 
strived; pa.p. striven (strlv'n), Shak. strove, B. 
strived.— n, striv'er.—n. and adf. striv'ing.— adv. 
striv'ingly. [O.Fr. estriver; poss. Gmc., from 
the root of stride, or that of Ger. streben, to 
strive.] 

stroam, strSm, (dial.) v.i. to wander idly about: 
to stride. [Perh. stroll and roam.] 

/br; mate; nmdn,0bt; dhen (then) 
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■trabic, strob'ik, a^. like a spintiing-lop: spinning 
or seeming to spin.—n. strobe process of 

viewing vibrations with a stroboscope: a strobo¬ 
scope.-—n. stroboscope (strob', strSb'f-skJfp), an 
optical toy giving an illusion of motion from a 
series of pictures seen momentariljr in succession: 
an instrument for studying rotating machinery 
or otho* periodic phenomena by iheans of a 
flashing lamp which can be synchronised with 
the frequency of the periodic phenomena so that 
they appear to be stationary.—ai0. strobo¬ 
scopic (strob-, stTob-»-skop'ik), [Gr. sfrobos, a 
whirling— strephein, to twist.] 
strobila, stro-bVh, n. in the iife-cjrcle of jellyfishes, 
a chain of segments, cone within cone, that 
srparate to become medusoids: a chain of seg¬ 
ments forming the body of a tapeworm:— pi. 
Btrobi'Iae (-/e).— a((J. strobilaceous (strob-i-ld'- 
sh»s), of or like a strobile: bearing strobiles.— 
v.i. strob'ilate, to undergo strobilation.— a<H. 
of the nature of a strobifus.— ns. strobilft'tion, 
strobilisfi'tiim, -isft'tion, production or reproduc¬ 
tion by strobilae; strobile Istrob' or strdb'U, -il), 
a strobila; a strobilus.— adjs. strobiliform (-i7'), 
strob'iiine, strob'iloid.— n. strobi'lus, a close 
group of sporophylls with their sporangia, a 
cone: a scaly spike of female flowers, as in the 
hop:— pt. stiwi'li (-//). [Gr. strobile, a conical 
plug of lint, strobilos, a spinning-top, whirl, 
pine-cone— strohos fsee foregoing).] 
strode, strod, pa.t. of stride, 
strodle, stroddle, strod'l (phs. or dial.). Same as 
straddle. 

stroke, strok, n. an act or mode of striking: a 
hit or attempt at hitting: a blow: a striking 
by lightning; a reverse: an attack of apoplexy 
or of paralysis; the striking of a clock or its 
sound: a dash or line: a touch of pen, pencil, 
brush, etc.: a trait (obs.): a beat, pulse: a 
single complete movement in a repeated series, 
as in swimming, rowing, pumping, action of an 
engine: a stroke-oar: a single action towards 
an end; an effective action, feat, achievement.— 
v.r. to put a stroke through or on: to cross 
(commonly with out ): to row stroke in or for: 
to row at the rate of.— v.i. to row stroke.— 
stroke'-oar, the aftmost oar in a boat: its rower 
(also stroke, strokes'man), whose stroke leads the 
rest. [O.E. (inferred) strdc; cf. Ger. strelch.} 
stroke, strok, v.t. to rub gently in one direction: 
to rub gently in kindness: to put by such a move¬ 
ment: to soothe, or flatter {obs.y. to milk, strip: 
to tool in small flutings: to whet: to set in close 
gathers.— n. an act of stroking.— ns. strok'er; 
strok'ing. [O.E. strdcian — strkc, stroke (n.); cf. 
Ger. sirelchen, to rub.] 

stroke, strdk, stroken, strdk’n, obs. forms (Spens., 
Shak.) of struck. Sw strike, 
stroll, strSl, v.i. to wander as a vagrant or itinerant: 
to walk leisurely: to saunter.— n. a leisurely 
walk: a stroller (now U.S.). — n. stroU'er, one 
who strolls: a wanderer: asauhterer; a vagrant: 
an itinerant.— n. and ad/, stroiring.—stroHing 
player, an itinerant actor. [Perh. Ger. strolchen 
(obs. strollen) — stroick, vagrant.] 
stroma, strd'mo, n. a supporting framework of 
connective tissue (lool .); a dense mass of hyphae 
in which a fungus fructification may develop 
(hot.): the denser part of a blood-corpuscle, 
chloroplast, etc.:— pi. str&m'ata.—stromatic, 
(-mat’ik), strd'matouB. [Gr. strdma, a bed, 
mattress.] 

stromb, stromib), n. a very large gasteropod akin 
to the whelk: its shelf with short spire and 
expanded lip.— adjs. strombulif'erous, bearing 
spirally coiM organs or parts; strombiiliform, 
top-shaped: spirally twisted.— n. Strom'bus, the 
stromb, or wing-shell, genus: (without cap.) a 
spirally coiled pod. [Gr. strombos, a spinning- 
top, snail, whirlwind.] 


■trond, stroitd, (Spens., Shak.) n. Same as strand, 
strong, strong, a^. powerIVii: forcible: forceful: 
vigorous: hale: robust; ofgreat staying power: 
firm: resistant: difficult to overcome; stead¬ 
fast: excelling: efficient: of great tenacity of 
will and effective in execution: able: well- 
skilled or versed: competent: rich in resources 
or means to power: well provided: numerous: 
numbering so mdhy: of vi|orous growth: stiff, 
coarse, and abundant, indicating strength: 
without ambiguity, obscurity, or understate¬ 
ment: intemperate, offensive and unseemly: 
gross: violent: grievous: having great efifect: 
intense: ardent and convinced: performed with 
strength: powerfully, or unpleasantly power¬ 
fully, affecting the senses: rank; vivid: marked: 
bold in definition: in high concentration: 
showing the characteristic properties in high 
degree: (of prices, markets) steady or tending to 
rise: of Germanic verbs, showing ablaut varia¬ 
tion in conjugation (gram.) : of Germanic nouns 
and adjectives, having a stem originally in a 
vowel or a consonant other than it: (compar. 
stronger, strong'gar; superl. strong'est, -gist ).— 
adv. strongly (rare): very (obs.).—^'. strongish 
(strong'isk). — adv. strong'iy.—strong'arm, one 
who uses violence.— adi- by, having, or using, 
physical force.—strong'-box, a safe or strongly 
made coffer for valuables; strong drink, waters, 
alcoholic liquors; strong flour, wheat, one rich 
in gluten, giving bread that rises welt; strong 
head, power to withstand alcohol or any dizzying 
influence; strong'hold, a fastness or fortified 
refuge: a fortress: a place where anything is in 
great strength; strong interaction, one produced 
by short-range forces, involving baryons or 
mesons, and compieted in about 10-'> seconds. 
— ad/, strong'-knit, firmly jointed or compacted. 
—^strong language, swearing: plain, emphatic 
language; strong medt, solid food, not milk 
(Heb. V. 12, 14).— ae^. strong'-mind'ed, having a 
vigorous mind—formerly applied by disarprovers 
to emancipated women.—strong'-mind’edness; 
Btrong'point (mil.), a favourably situated and 
well-fortified defensive position; strong point, 
that in which one excels, one's forte; strong'- 
room. a room constructed for safe-keeping of 
valuables or prisoners.—come it strwig (see 
come); going strong (see going). [O.E. strong, 
strong; O.N. strange, Ger. streng, tight.] 
strongyle, slron'jil, n. a blunt rhabdus: a parasitic 
thread-worm (Strongylus or kindred).— atff. and 
n. stron'gyloid.— n. strongylS'sis, infestation with 
strongyles. [Gr. strongylas, round.] 
strontium, stron'sh(i-)9nt, stron'tl-am, n. a yellow 
metal (Sr; at. numb. 38) found in celestine.— ns. 
Btron'tia, its oxide; stnm'tianite, its carbonate, 
an orthorhombic mineral (first found in 1790 
near Strontian.(strothte'an) in Argyllshire).— 
strontium-9(k a radioactive isotope of strontium, 
an important element in nuqlcar fall-out. 
strook, strooke, rirobk, obs. pa.t. and pa.p. (Spens., 
Shak., Milt., etc.) and strook'en, obs. pa.p. of 
strike.—it. strooke (strok; Spens.), stroke, 
strop, strop, n. a strip of leather, etc., for sharpen¬ 
ing razors.— v.t. to sharpen on a strop:-^.p. 
stropp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. stropped. [Older 
form of strap—O.E. strop, prob.—L. struppus, a 
thong.] 

Stroplmthus, strof-, strof-an’thas, n. an African 
and Asiatic genus of the periwinkle family, 
yielding arrow-poison: its dried seeds used in 
medicine.— n. strophan'fliin, a very poisonous 
glucoside in its seeds. [Gr. strophos, twisted 
band, anthos, flower, from the ribbonlike pro- 

^ ^00 of the petals, twisted in bud.] 

, strof 'i, strof‘I, it. in a Greek play, the song 
sung by the chorus as it moved towards one side, 
answe^ by an exact counterpart, the anti¬ 
strophe, as It returned: part of any ode thus 
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answered: loosely, a stanza.—atropli'^. 
(Gr. sirdphe, a turn.] 

strophiole, strof'i-dl. (hot.) n. a caruncle.— tu^s. 
stToph'iolate, -d. [Cr. sirophiohn, a fringe— 
sirophos, a twisted band.] 
stroppy, strop'/, (slang) atO'- quarrelsome, bad- 
tempered: rowdy, obstrt.perous. [Perh. obstro- 
palous.] 

strossers, slros’^z, (Shak.) n- trousers. (Cf. 
trousers.] 

Stroud, strowd, n. a blanket made for trading with 
American Indians.-n. stroud'ing, its material. 
[Prob. made at Stroud, Gloucestershire.] 
Stroup, slraap, (Scot.) n. a spout, nozzle. [Cf. Sw. 
strupc, throat.] 

strout, strowt, v.i. to bulge, swell: to stand out, 
protrude; to flaunt: to strut.— v.t. to cause to 
protrude. [O.E. strUtian, to protrude.] 
strove, strdv, pa.t. of strive, 
strow, stro, strwi. Same as strew:— pa.t, strowed; 
pa.p. strown. 

stroy, stroi, v.t. (Shak.) to destroy.— n. (Banyan) 
destruction, [destroy.] 
struck, Btrucken. Sec strike, 
structure, slruk'ih,tr, n. manner or (obs.) act of 
putting together: construction: arrangement of 
parts: manner of organisation: a thing con¬ 
structed: an organic form.— v.t. to organise, 
build up: to construct a framework for: to 
allot to (a linguistic element) its function or 
syntactical relationship.—or/y. struc'tural.—n. 
struc'turalism, belief in and study of unconscious, 
underlying patterns in thought, behaviour, social 
organisation, etc.— adr. struc'turally.— adjs. 

Btruc'tured, having a certain structure: having 
a definite structure or organisation; struc'turc- 
iess. [L. struc^ra — strufre, structum to build.] 
strudeli s(ti)troo’dl, n. very thin pastry enclosing 
fruit, or cheese, etc. [Ger., eddy, whirlpool.] 
struggle, strug'l, v.l. to strive vigorously in resis¬ 
tance, contention, or coping with difficulties: 
to make great efforts or exertions: to contend 
strenuously: to make way with difficulty: to 
move convulsively.—n. a bout or course of 
struggling; strife: a hard contest with difficul¬ 
ties: a convulsive movement.— n. strugg'ler.—-n. 
and adf. strugg'ling.— adv. struggiingly. [M.E. 
strogelen', origin unknown.] 

Struldbrug, struWhrug, /i.one of a class among the 
Luggnaggians in Swift's Gulliver's Travels, en¬ 
dowed with immortality, but doomed to decrepi¬ 
tude after eighty, and most wretched. [A capri¬ 
cious coinage.] 

strum, .strum, v.t. and v.i. to play in a haphazard 
unskilful way:— pr.p, strunun'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
strumnied.-~ii. a strumming. [Cf. thrum.] 
struma, stroo'ma, n. scrofula: a scrofulous tu¬ 
mour: goitre: a cushion-like swelling (hot .)':— 
pi. Btru'mae (-me, -mi). — ad/s. strumatic (strdb- 
mat'ik), strumose (stroo'mds), stru'mous.— n, 
strumi'tis, inflammation of the thyroid gland. 
[L. strUma, a scrofulous tumour.]' 
stnimmei, strum'I, strammel, stram'l, (obs. slang) 
n. straw: hence, hair. [Cf. L. stramen, straw.] 
strumpet, strum'pit, n. a whore.— acO- like a 
strumpet; inconstant: false.— v.t. to make a 
strumpet of: to call a strumpet. [Origin 
obscure.] 

strung, strung, pa.t. and pa.p. of string, 
strunt, strunt, (Scot.) v.i. to strut. [Cf. Norw. 
strurda.)- 

strunt, strunt, (Scot.) n. spirituous liquor. [Origin 
obadpre.] 

strunt, strunt, (Scot .; often in pi.) n. the huff, the 
sulks. [Origin unknown.] 
strut, strut, v.i. to bulge, protrude (obs.): to 
flaunt, .glory (obs.): to stand stiffly upright 
(obsA: to walk stiffly in vanity or self-impor¬ 
tance:— pr.p. Btrutt'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. stnitt'ed. 
strutting gait.—n. strutt'er.— n. and adi- 


strutt'ing.— adv. stontt'ingly. [O.E, slrOtian or 
some kindred form; see strout.] 
strut, strut, n. a rod or member that resists pres¬ 
sure: a prop.— V.I. to support as, or with, a 
strut or struts. (Cf. L.O. strutt, rigid, and fore¬ 
going,] 

Struthio, stroo’thi-d, n. the African ostrich genus. 
— n.pl. Stnithio'nes (-niz), an order of birds 
including ostriches, rheas, kiwis, emus, and 
cassowaries.— ad/s. stru'tirioid, stru'thiona. [L., 
—Cr. strouthidn, an ostrich.] 
strychnine, strik'nen, n. a very poisonous alkaloid 
(C,|H,aN,0,) got from nux vomica seeds.— v,t. 
to poison with strychnine.—n. Btrych'nia (now 
rare), strychnine.— ad}, strych'nic.— ns. strych'- 
ninism, strych'nism, strychnine poisoning. (Gr. 
strychnos, nightshade (of various kinds).] 
stub, stid>, n. a stump: (also stub'-nail) a short 
thick nail or worn horse-shoe nail, esp. in pi., old 
nails used as scrap; a counterfoil: a short piece 
left after the larger part has been used (as a 
cigarette, pencil, etc.): something blunt and 
stunted.— v.t. to grub up: to remove stubs from: 
to wear or cut to a stub: to wound with a stub; 
to strike as against a stub: to extinguish by 
pressing the end on something (often with out ):— 
pr.p, stubb'ing; pa.t., pa.p. -stubbed.— ad/. 
stubbed, cut or worn to a stub: cleared of stubs: 
stumpy: blunt.— n. stubb'iness.— ad/, stubb'y, 
abounding with stubs; short, thick, and strong. 
[O.E. stubb, stybb.] 

stubble, stub'l, n. a stump of reaped corn; such 
stumps collectively: straw: a reaped field: an 
ill-shaven beard.— ad/s. stubb'ied, stubbly; 

stubb'ly, like or covered with stubbir.— a^. 
stubb'le-fed, fed on the natural grass growing 
among stubble.—stubb'Ic-field; stubb'le-goose, 
a goose fed on stubble; stubb'le-rake, a rake 
with long teeth for raking stubble. [O.Fr. 
estuble —L.L. stupula —from L. stipula’, sec 
stipule.] 

stubborn, stub'srn, ad/, obstinate: unreasonably 
or trnublesomely obstinate: pertinacious: re¬ 
fractory; hard to work or treat; rigid.— v.t. 
(Keats) to make stubborn.— adv. stubb'omly.— 
n. stubb'omness. [Connection with stub is 
obscure.] 
stubby. See stub. 

stucco, stak'd, n. a plaster used for coating wans, 
making casts, etc.; work done in stucco (pi. 
stucc'Ss).— v.t. to face or overlay with stucco; 
to form in stucco:— pa.t. and pa.p. stucc'oed, 
Btucc'fi'd.—H. stucc'der, a worker or dealer in 
stucco. [It. stucco', from O.H.C. stucchi, 
crust, coating.] 
stuck, stuck-up. See stick, 
stuck, stuk, (Shak.) n. a thrust, [stock, 2.] 
stud, stud, n. a horse-breeding establishment: the 
animals kept there: a collection of horses or 
other animals, or of cars, belonging to the same 
owner: short for stud-horse.— adf. kept for 
breeding: of a stud.—stud'-book, a record of 
horses' (or other animals’) pedigrees; stud'- 
farm, a horse-breeding farm; stud'-groom, a 
groom at a stud, esp. the head-groom; stud'- 
korse, a stallion kept for breeding; stud poker, a 
variety of the game of poker. [O.E. stdd; cf. 
steed; Ger. state, mare, gestiit, stud.] 
stud, stud, n. a wooden post (obs.): a tree-trunk 
(Spens.): a spur, stump, or short branch: an 
uprifiht scantling as in a timber framework or 
partition: a cross-piece strengthening a link in a 
chain; a projecting boss, knob, or pin: a large¬ 
headed nail: a stud-bolt: a double-headed 
button: the height of a room (U.S.). — v.t. to 
adorn, set, or secure with studs: to set at inter¬ 
vals:— pr.p. studd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. studd'ed.— 
ad/, studd'ed.— n. stutra'ing.—stud'-Mt, a bolt 
with a thread on each end, screwed into a fixed 
part at one end, receiving a nut upon the other; 
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■tud'worktbrickwork wain Between nuas: stua- 
ded leathM-. [O.E. studu, post.] 
studdcn. See stand. 

studding-sail, stun’sl, n. a narrow sail set at the 
outer edges of a square sail when wind is light. 
—^Also BtuBsail. {Origin unknown.] 

■tuddle, stud'l, n. a post: a prop. (O.E. siodia.} 
student, stB'dant, n. one who studies: one devoted 
to books or to any study: one who is enrolled 
'for a course of instruction in a colleiK or univer¬ 
sity: an undergraduate: a menioer of the 
foundation of Christ Church, Oxford, answering 
to a fellow elsewhere: the holder of a student¬ 
ship.—nr. Btu'dentry, students collectively; 
stu'dentship, an endowment for a student in a 
college: in Christ Church, Oxford, the equiva¬ 
lent of a fellowship: the condition or time of 
being a student.— adJ- studied (stud'id), well con¬ 
sidered: deliberately contrived, designed: over- 
elaborated with loss of spontaneity: well pre¬ 
pared by study: deep read: versed.— adv. 
stud'iedly.— ns. stud'iedness; stud'ier; studio 
{sta'diS), an artist’s workroom (/r.): a work¬ 
shop for photography, cinematography, radio or 
television broadcasting, making of gramophone 
records, etc.:— pi. stu'dios.^— adi- studious istu'di- 
»s), devoted to or assiduous in study: heedful: 
intent: solicitous: studied: deliberate.— adv. 
stu'diously.— n. stu'diousness.— v.t. study (stud'i), 
to apply the mind to in order to acquire know¬ 
ledge or skill: to make one’s object, seek to 
achieve: to be solicitous about: to consider: to 
scrutinise: to look contemplatively at: to take 
into consideration: to consider the wishes, 
advantage, feelings of: to devise: to elaborate 
with self-consciousness: to think out: to instruct 
{Shak.). —v.r. to apply the mind closely to books, 
nature, acquisition of learning or of skill: to 
take an educational course: to rack one’s mind: 
to muse, meditate, reflect:— pr.p. stud'ymg; 
pa.t. and pa.p. stud'i^.— n. inclination: interest: 
zeal: an object of endeavour, solicitude, or 
mental application: a state of doubtful con¬ 
sideration: attentive and detailed examination: 
a scrutiny: a reverie: application of the mind to 
the acquisition of knowledge or skill: a depart¬ 
ment of knowledge: a preliminary essay towards 
a work of art: an exercise in art: a musical 
composition affording an exercise in technique: 
a presentation in literature or art of the results of 
study: committing to memory, hence a memori- 
ser (theal.y. a room devoted to study, actually 
or ostensibly.—studio couch, a couch, usu. with¬ 
out a back, that can be converted into a bed; 
study group, a group of people studying a specific 
subject, who meet informally at regular intervals 
to discuss their work. [L. studere (pr.p. studens, 
•entls), to be zealous, stadium (O.Fr. estudie; It. 
studio), zeal, study.] 
studio, study, etc. See student, 
stuff, stu/, n. stuffing, filling (o6s.): matter: sub¬ 
stance: essence: material: a preparation used 
or commodity dealt in in some particular industry 
or trade: garden produce: cloth, esp. woollen: 
a medicinal mixture: goods: luggage: pro¬ 
vision: ftimiture: money: literary or jour¬ 
nalistic copy: liquor (good stuff, often whisky): 
rubbish: nonsense: indecent matter (obs.). — 
adl. woollen— v.t. to garrison (obs.): to store, 
furnish (Skak.): to provision (obs.): to line: to 
beafillingfor:tofill very full: to thrust in: to 
crowd: to cram: to obstruct, clog: to cause to 
bulge out by filling: to fill with seasoning, as 
a fowl: to fill the skin of, so as to reproduce 
the livi^ form: to hoax (slang): to have 
sexual intercourse with (vulg.). — v.i. to feed 
gluttonously; to practise taxidermy.— adl. 
stuffed, provisioned: well stored: filled: fillip 
out with stuffing: clogged in nose or throat; etc. 
— H. stuff'er.— adv. stuff'ily.— ns. - stuff'mess; 

Neutral voweb in unaccented syllables: el'*-m»ni 


Btuff'hig, that which is used to stuflT or fill any¬ 
thing—straw, sawdust, feathers, hair, etc.; 
savoury ingredients put into meat, poultry, etc., 
in cooking.—stuff'y, badly ventilated, 
musty; stifling: stout, sturdy (Scot.): stodgy 
(slang): strait-laced: sulky (0.5.).—stuffiedshirt, 
a pompous, unbendingly correct person, esp. if 
of little real imporunce; stuff'-gown, a gown of 
stuff, not silk, esp. that of a junior barrister; 
stuff'ing-box, a cavity filled with packing to make 
a pressure-tight joint.—and stuff, and that sort 
of thing or rubbish; do one's stuff, to do what is 
exited of one; knock the stuffing out of, to 
reduce (an opponent) to helplessness; know one’s 
stuff, to have a thorough knowledge of the field 
in which one is concerned; that's the stuff! 
excellent! [O.Fr. estoffc, stuff—L. stuppa —Or. 
styppi, tow.] 

Btuggy, stug'i, (dial.) adl. thick-set, stout. 

Stull, stul, (dial.) n. a horizontal prop in a mine.— 
n. Btulm (stulm), an adit: a small draining-shaft. 
(Cf. Ger. stollen.] 

stultiiy, stul'ti-fi, v.t. to allege or prove to be of 
unsound mind (/(iH>): to dull the mind: to cause 
to appear foolish or ridiculous: to destroy the 
force of, as by self-contradiction:— pr.p. stul'- 
tifying; pa.t. and pa.p. sturtified.— ns. stultiflcA'- 
tion; stul'tifier; 8 tultil'oquence(L./o 9 i/i,totalk), 
stultil'oquy, foolish talk or discourse, babbling. 
— adj. stultil'oquent. [L. stultus, foolish.] 
stum, stum, n. must, grape-juice unfermented: 
new wine used to revive dead or vapid wine: a 
mixture used to impart artificial strength, etc., to 
weak beer or wine: wine revived by the addition 
of stum or by a second fermentation.— v.t. to 
renew or doctor with stum; to fume, as a cask 
of liquor, with burning sulphur:—pr.p. stumm'- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. stummed. [Du. stom, must 
— stom, mute; Ger. stumm, dumb.] 
stumble, stum'bl, v.i. tb take a false step, come 
near to falling in walking: to walk unsteadily: 
to lapse into wrongdoing; to flounder: to light 
by chance or error (with across or on): to 
boggle.—v.r. to disconcert.— n. a trip: a false 
step: a lapse: a blunder.— n. stum'bier .—adv. 
stum'blingiy.— adj. stum'bly, apt to stumble or 
to cause stumbling.—stum'bling-block, -stone, 
an obstacle: a cause of perplexity or error. 
[M.E. stomble, stumble', cf. Norw. stumla, and 
stammer.] 

stumer, stu'mar, (slang) n. a counterfeit coin or 
note; a forged or worthless cheque: a sham: a 
dud: a failure, bankruptcy; a horse sure to lose: 
a stupid mistake, clanger. [Origin obscure.] 
stummel, stum'l, n. the bowl and adjacent part of 
a pipe. [Ger.] 

stump, stump, n. the part of a felled or fallen tree 
left in the ground: a tree-stump used as a plat¬ 
form: hence, a campaign of stump-oratory: a 
short thick*remaining basal part, esp. of any¬ 
thing that projects: a short thick branch: a leg 
(facet.): a wooden leg: anything stumpy: a 
stumping walk or its sound: a pencil of soft 
material for softening hard lines, blending, etc.: 
one of the three sticks forming (with the bails) a 
wicket (cricket): a challenge to perform a feat 
(U.S.). — adl. reduced to a stump: stumpy.— v.t. 
to reduce to a stump: to remove stumps from: 
(of the wicket-keeper; sometimes with out) to 
dismiss by breaking the wicket when the striker 
is out of his grolind (cricket): to clear out of 
money (slang): to nonplus, foil, defeat: to soften 
or tone with a stump: to warik over or strike 
heavily and stiffly: to traverse making stump- 
si>eeches: to dare, challenge ((/.5.).— v.i. to walk 
stiffly and heavily, as if on wooden legs: to make 
stump-speeches.—n. stump'er.— adv. stump'-lly. 
— n. stump'iness.— adl. stump'y, short and thick: 
full of stumps (U.S.). — n. (slang) cash.—stump'- 
orator, one who speaks from an improvised 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vlil 
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platform, uiu. with an implication of rant: a4l. atur'dM, affected with atordy,— adv. 

m U.S. a political pubhe speaker in general; stur'dily.—n. atur'dineas. [O.Fr. esiou^ (Fr. 

Btanip'>>eratoiy: atomp'-we^; etamp'>work, itourdi), stunned, giddy.] 
elaborate raised embroidery of the lSth-l7th stare. SMa(pw(l). 

cents, using various materials and raised by atorgeon, n. any member of a genus 

stumps of wood or pads of wool.—draw stumps (Acipenser) of large iishm of the Chondrostei, 

{cricket), to end play; stir one’s atumpe, to move, with cartilaginous skull, long snout, heterocercal 
be active; stamp np. to pay up, fork out. jCf. tail, and rows cd'bony idiieids on the skin. IA.Fr. 
Du. atom, M.L.C. stump, O.N. stumpr, Ger. snirgeon, of Gmc. origin (O.H.G. stario).] 
stump/.] stamiabteilung, shtdbrm'tv-tl-ldbng, h. storm 

stun, stun, vJ. to render unconscious as by a blow: troops (f.v.), Brownshirts. [Ger. sturm, storm, 

to stupefy, daze, as with din or sudden emotion: abtelhmg, division.] 

to abrade, bruise:— pr.p. stann'ing; pa.t. and Stamus, stur'rus, it. the starling genus, giving 
pa.p. etamed.—n. a shock, stupefying blow: name to the family Stur'nidae {-ni-dsi.—adis. 
stunned condition.—ns. stimn'er {slang), a star'nine, star'nmd. [L. sturnus, starling.] 

person or thing supremely excellent: a very start, stArt, (chiefly Scot.) n. contention: distur- 
attractive person; stann'ine, stupefaction.— bance.—v.r. to trouble.—v./. to suit with fear. 

a . stupefying, dazing: supremely excellent [strut.] 

ing): very attractive {slang).—adr. starni'- stutter, stut'w, v.l. and v.t. to speak, say, or pro- 
ingly. [O.Fr. estoner (Fr. itqnner), to astonish; nounce with spasmodic repetition of initial 
cf. O.E. stunian, to make a din— stun, a din.] sounds, stammer.— n. a stammer.— n. stutt'erer. 
Stufidist, stdon'dlst, n. a member of a Russian —n. and adJ. stutt'ering.— adv. statt'eringly. [A 

Protestant sect.— n. Stun'dism. [Ger. stunde, freq. of obs. stut, to stutter, M.E. stutten; cf. 

hour, lesson, from their Bible*reading meetings.] O.N. stauta; Ger. sfossen.] 

stung, slung, pad. and pa.p. of sting. sty, stye, sti, n. a small inflamed tumour on the 

stank, stungk, pa.t. and pa.p. of stink. eyelid. [Obs. or dial, stian, styan—O.E. stigend, 

Btunka^ stungk’srd, {Scot.) adf. sulky: sullen, from stigan, to rise.] 

[Origin obscure.] sty {Spens., stye, stie), sti, {obs.) v.l. to mount, 

Btunsail, Stan's/. See studding-sail. rise, climb.—a. a path (obs.): a ladder (d/a/.), 

stunt, stunt, add- dwarfed; stumpy.— v.t. to hinder [O.E. stigan, to mount, stig, path, and O.N. stige, 

fyom growth, to dwarf, check.— n. a check in path, O.E. stige, ascent or descent.) 
growth: a stunted animal.— adf. stugt'ed, sty, rarely stye, sti, ». a pen for swine: anyplace 
dwarfed.— n. stunt'edness. [O.E. stunt, dull, extremely filthy: any place of gross debauchery: 
stupid: O.N. stuttr, short] — pi. sties, styes.—v.t. and v.i. to lodge in a sty: 

stunt, stunt, n. a difficult, often showy, perfor- — pr.p. sfy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. stied, styed; 3rd 
mance, enterprise, or turn {orig. U.S. college sing. pres. Ind. sties. [O.E. stig, pen, hall; Ger. 
slang): a newspaMr craze or campaign.—Also steige.] 

aid. — v.t. to perform stunts.—stunt'man, one Stygian, stlj'i-an, -yen, adJ. of the Styx, one of the 
paid to perform dangerous and showy feats (esp. rivers of Hades, across which Charon ferries 
a stand-in for a film actor). [Perh. a variant of the shades of the departed: hellish, infernal: 
stint (1). stent (1); cf. stunt (1); or perh. Ger. black as the Styx.—Stygian oath, an inviolable 
stunde, hour, lesson.] oath, like that of the gods, by the Styx. [Gr. 

stupa, stdd‘pa, n. a tope or Buddhist dome-shaped Styx', cf. stygeein, to hate.] 

memorial shrine. [Sans, sli^a.] style, stii, n. a pointed instrument for writing on 

stupe, stop, n. a medicated piece of tow or cloth wax tablets: a similar instrument or tool of 
used in fomentation.— v,t. to treat with a stupe, various kinds, as a graver, a blunt probe, a 
ih. stapa tot stuppa —Gr. styppe, tow.] tracing or cutting point: a slender process of 

stnpefy, srii'^/-//, v.t. to make stupid or senseless: various kinds {blol.): the slender part of the 
to stun with amazement, fear, etc.— v.i. to be- gynaeceum, bearing the stigma {bot.): the 
come stupid or dull:—pr.p. stu'pefying; pa.t. and gnomon of a dial: a hand, pointer, index: a 
pa.p. sta'pefied.— aid- stapefacient {-fa'slant), literary composition {obs.): manner of writing, 
stupefying.—ti. stupefaction {-fak'shan), the act mode of expressing thought in language or of 
of stupefying: the state of being stupefied: expression, execution, action or bearing gener- 
extreme astonishment.— a^s. stupefac'tive, stu- ally: the distinctive manner peculiar to an 
Defying; sta'pefied.— n. sta'peffer.— add- stu'pe- author or other: particular custom or form 
fying. [L. stupere, to be struck senseless, observed, as by a printing-house in optional 
facire, to make.] matters {style of the house), or by lawyers in 

Btapendons, stA-pen'das (formerly, as Milt.,’stu- drawing u|p deeds: designation: manner: 
pendions, -i-as), adj. astounding: astoundingly form: fashion: an air of fashion or conse- 
huge: oAen used as a coll, term of approbation quence: kind, type: method in calico-printing: 
or admiration.— adv. stupen'donsly.— n. stupen'- mode of reckoning dates— Old Style, according 
dotianeM.—d4/. stu'pent, astounded: dumb- to the Julian calendar, as in Britain till 1752, 
founded. [L. s/upeni/ur, gerundive, and stupens, Russia till 1917; New Style, according to the 
-entis, pres. part, of stupere, to be stunned.] Gregorian calendar, adopted in Britain by omit- 
etupid, stu'pld, add. stupefied; senseless: insens- ting eleven days, 3rd to 13th September 1752.— 
ibie: deficient or dull in understanding: show- v.r. to designate: to arrange, dictate, the fashion 
ing lack of reason or judgment: foolish: dull: or style of.— a^s. sty'iar; sty'late, having a 
boring,— n. {coll.) a stupid person (also coll, st^le, or a persistent style; style'less.— n. sty'let, 
stupe).—Its. stapid'ity, stu'pidness.— adv. stu'- ati'let, a probe: a wire in a catheter: a bristle- 
pidly. [L. slupidus.J like process: a graving tool; a writing instru- 

8 tupor, 5 lfi'/wv, H. torpor: lethargy: stupefaction: ment: a piercing part of an insect’s jaws: a 

wonder.—^, stu'porous. [L. stupor, -oris — stiletto.— aids, stylif'erous, bearing a style; 

stupere.] sty'liform, like a style or a bristle.— n. stjrlisi'- 

ataprate, stO'prat, v.t. to ravish, violate.— n. tion.—v.r. sty'lise, -ize, to conventionalise.— 
stapri'tion. [L. stuprare. Stum.] — adi. sty'luh, displaying style: ihshionable; 

sturdy, stur'di, ad/- orig., giddy: impetuous, showy: imposingly smart; pretending to style, 
violent, rough {obs.): refractory: obstinate: — adv. st^'lishl:r.— ns. sty'lisnnesB; sty'list, one 
resolute: robust: stout.— n. gid, a disease of with a distinctive and fine literary style: one 
sheep characterised by staggering, due to a who arranges a style, esp. in hairdressing.—ad/, 
bladderworm in the brain:,ii sturdy person.— stylist'ic.—Also n.— adv. stylist'ically.—n. sty- 
fdle.fSr; mf, hur (her); mine; mote, for; mute; indon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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lit'tkt. the science <rftbe vsriations in kngnege, 
indudhig the effective values of dififonwt words, 
forms, end sounds, that constitute style in the 
-^literary and also the wider sense.—sty'loid, 
like a style or bristle: formins a slender process. 
—a. a spiny process of the temporal bone.—n. 
sty'his,astyle: the cutter used in making grarao* 
phone records: a gramophone needle.—stsie'* 
liook, a bocdc of forms for deeds, etc.—^in style, 
in a grand manner. IL. stilus, a writing instru¬ 
ment, literary composition or style, confused with 
Or. stylos, a column; in some senses perh. from 
the Or. word.] 

stylite, sti’ttt, n, an anchorite living on the top of a 
pillar. [Or. stflMs — stylos, a pillar.] 
stylobate, stl'ld-b&t, n. the substructure of a row 
of columns. [Or. styhbatis — stylos, a coliunn, 
bates, one who treads, from the root of balneln, 
to go.] 

stylography, sti~log’ra-fi, u. a mode of writing with 
a style.— n. styl'ograph {sti’b-griif; aobrev. 
stylA:—p/. sty'lds), a stylographic pen, a pencil¬ 
like pen from which ink is liberated by pressure 
on a needle-point.—a<(f. stylographic (-graf'Oc). 
— adv. stylograph'ically. [Gr. stylos, a style, 
grapheln, to write.] 

styh^sed, -ized, stVhp^zd, a^. infested (as bees) 
with a strepsipterous parasite of Stylops or 
kindred genus. 

stylopodium, stNo-pS'dism, n. the disk from 
which the styles rise in Umbelliferae. [Or. 
stylos, pillar (as if style), podlon, dim. of pous, 
podos, foot.] 
stylus. See style. 

styme, stime, stim, (Scot.) n. a glimmer: a glimpse: 
a minimum of vision (or of other things).—v.i. 
to peer.— n. stymie, stimie, stimy (stVml), a pur¬ 
blind person (Scor.): a situation on the putung- 
green in which an opponent’s ball blocks the way 
to the hole (go(f). — Aiaofig. — v.t, to put in such 
a situation (also lay one a stymie). [Origin 
obscure.] 

styptic, stip’tik,a^. drawing together: astringent: 
checking bleeding.—n. a styptic agent.— at^. 
styp'ticu.— n. stypticity (-tls'i-ti ).—styptic pencil, 
healing agent for minor cuts. [Gr. styptikos — 
st^pheln, to contract.] 

Stynx, sti’raks, n. a genus of plants abounding in 
resinous and aromatic substances, as benzoin, 
giving name to the family Styracft'ceae, akin to 
the eboiw family.—n. sty'rene, an unsaturated 
hydrocarbon obtained flom essential oils (as the 
balsam storax) and coal-tar, forming thermo¬ 
plastics on polymerisation. [Gr. stprax; cf. 
storax.] 

styre. See stir (1). 

Styx, stlks. See Stygian. 

suable, sB' or sdd's^l, adl- that may be sued.—n. 
snabirity. 

suasion, swB'zhaa, n. persuasion.— adls. sua'siMe 
(-S/-6/); sua'sive (•slv).-~adv. sua'sively.— n. 
suu'sivenesB.—sua'sory. [L. suS^o, -dnis — 
suBdire, to advise.] 

suave, swSv (formerly swdv), adi- smooth, bland.— 
adv. snave'ly.—n. suavity (swav'Hi). [Fr.,—^L. 
SttSvIs, sweet.] 

suaveol^, sws-vd'9~bHt, mff. fragrant. [L. suaveo- 
lens, -entls — auBvi, sweetly, olins, smelling.] 
sab-, sub~, sab-, p/x. (1) under, below; (2) sub¬ 
ordinate, subsidiary; (3) part of, a subdivision 
of; (4) almost, nearly, slightly, imperfectly, 
bordering on; (5) secretly; (6) (cAem.) in smaller 


proportion—n. sub (coil. uMrev.), a subordtnaM: 
a subaltern: a subeditor: a sublieutenant: 
subsidiary: subway: a subscription: a subscri¬ 
ber: a sifostitute: a submanne; subsistmce 
money.— v.t. to act as a sub: to work as a sub¬ 
stitute': to work as a newspaper subeditor.—r.r. 
to subedit:—pr.p. suUt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
subbed.— n. snbb mg, advancing of part of the 
wages while the work is going on. j^.. sub, 
under, near; in composition also in some degree, 
secretly.] 

subact, sub-akt', v.t. to work up: to subdue.— n. 
Bubac'tion (-sAan). [L. suboctus, pa.p. of sHb- 
igdre — sub, under, agtre, to drive, do.] 
subacute, sub-a-kSt’, adj. sli^tly or moderately 
acute: between acute and raronic (med.). [Pfk. 
sub- (4).] 

Bubadar. See subah. 

snbaerial, sub~d-i'rM, adi- in the open air: on 
the land surface.— adv. aubii'riaOy. [Pfx. sub- 
( 1 ).] 

subah, soo'bd, n. a province of the Mogul empire: 
a subahdar.— ns. Bub8(h)dBr', governor of a 
subah: an Indian captain; subabdar'y, su'bdt- 
ship, ofBce of subahdar. [Urdu.] 
subalpine, sub-al'pin, atff. bordering on the alpine: 
at the foot of the Alps. [Pfk. sub- (4), (1).] 
subaltern, sub’al-tarn (U.S. except in logic usu. 
sub-Sl'tarn), adj. ranked successively: scdiordi- 
nate: holding or held of a vassal: (cff officers) 
under the rank of captain: particular (tog.)’. 
being at once genus and species of a higher 
genus (log.). — n. a subordinate: a subaltan 
officer: a proposition differing from another in 
quantity alone (both being affirmative or bofo 
negative, but one universal the other particular; 
tog.). — ns. snbaher'oant (tog,), a universal in 
relation to the subaltern particular; subalter'- 
nate, a particular proposition in relation to the 
subaltern universal.— ad], subservient: alternate 
with tendency to become opposite (bot.). — ns. 
subaltemation (sub-dl^tar-nd'shan), relation be¬ 
tween universal and particular of the same 
quality; subalter'nity, subordinate position. [L. 
subaltemus — sub, under, alter, another.) 
Bubapostidic, sub-ap-os-tol'lk, ad/, of the time just 
aAer the apostles. [Pfx. sub- (4).] 
subaquatic, sub-a-kwat’ik, ad/, under water (also 
Bobi'queouB): partially aquatic (sool. and bor.). 
[Pfx. sub- (1), (4).J 

Bubarcuate, sub-3r'kB~lit, ad], somewhat arched: 
with two or more archm under a main arch.—a. 
BHbarcAl'tkm. [Pfx. sub- (4), (1).] 
subarr(h)ation, sub-a~r&’shan, n. an ancient mode 
of betrothal by bestowal of a ring or gift. [L. 
subarr(h)Btld, -dnls — sid>, under, arr(h)a, earnest- 
money.] 

Bubaatral, sub-as’tral, ad/, beneath the stars, 
terratrial. [Pfx. sub- (l).l 
Bubatom, subiat'am, n. a constituent part of an 
atom.— add. subatom'ic, relating to particles 
constituting the atom and changes witbin the 
atom.— n. (pi. in form, treated as sing.) sub- 
atom'ics, the study of th^ particles and changes. 
[Pfx. sub- (3).] 

subaudition, sub~d-dis/i'an, n. a sense understood, 
not expressed. [Pfx. sub- (S).] 
subbasal, sub'bSs’al, ad/, near or below the base. 
— n. the lowest part of a base (archit.): a division 
of a military base. [Pfx. sub- (I), (3).] 
subchanter, sub'chdnt'ar, n. a precentor’s deputy, 
[sub- (2).} 


suba'cid, adJ. sob- (4). subappear'ance, n. sub- (2). subcan'tor, n, sub- (2). 

snbacid'ity, n. sub- (4). subarach'noid, ad/, sub- CD- subcat'egory, n. sub- (3). 

subacld'ulens, ad/, sub- (4). subarboresc'ent, ad/, sub- (4). subcau'dal, add- sub- (I). 

Bubac'rid, ad/, sub- (4). subarc’tic, ad/, sub- (4). snbcelest'ia], ad/, sub- (1). 

subi'gency, n. sub- (2). subar'id, ad/, sub- (4). snbcent'ral, ad/, sub- (1), (4). 

snbi'gent, n. sob- (2). subax'iBiuy (or -ff'), ad/, sub- (1). sub'dan, n. am- (3). 

snbaag'ular, a^. sub- (4). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eta-mant; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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■■bdaviaa, sub-kWvt-tn, nbclavkulsr, -kb-vlk’- 
•a-br, a^s. under the clavicle. [Pfx. aob- (1), 
efaivkse.] 

■abclinical, sub-klitt'hk»t, adtl- of a slightness not 
detectable by usual aini^l methods. 
sob- (1).) 

Bubconscioas, sub-kon'sh»s, atfi- dimly conscious; 
away from the focus of attention: not conscious 
but of like nature to the conscious.— n. the 
subconscious mind or activities.— adv, sub- 
con'sckmsly.— n. subcon'sciousness. [Pfx. sub* 
(4).l 

subcontinent, siA-kon’ti-iant, n. a great portion of 
a continent with a character of its own (term 
formerly applied to South Africa, later to 
India): a land-mass hardly great enough to be 
called a continent.— a^. subcontinent’al, almost 
continental; underlying a continent.—Iidian 
subcontinent, the area covered by India and 
Pakisun. [Pik. sub- (2). (4). (1).] 

subcontract, sub-kon'trakt, n. a contract sub¬ 
ordinate to another contract, as for the subletting 
of work.— V.L subcontract', to make a subcon¬ 
tract.—v.r. to make a subcontract for: to 
betroth when already married (as if subleased 
by the actual husband to another; Shak.). — n. 
Bttbcontract'or. [Pfx. sub- (2).] 

Bubcontrary, sub-konUr9-ri, adi- contrary in an 
inferior degree: (of a particular proposition in 
rektion to another dilTering only in quality) 
such that at least one must be true (/og.).—fi. a 
subcontrary proposition.—n. subcontrail'ety. 
[Pfx. sub- (4).] 

snbeosta, suh~kost’9, n. the nervure next the costa 
in an insect's wing.—ad/- subcost'al, near or 
under a rib or the ribs: behind or near the 
costa.— n. the subcostal nervure. (Pfx. sub- 
( 1 ).] 

subcritical, sub'krit'i-kl, adj. of insufficient mass 
to sustain a chain reaction (phys): below the 
critical temperature for hardening metals. [Pfx. 
sub- (1).} 

sabcnlture, sub’kuVcIar, n. a culture (as of 
bacteria) derived from a previous one: a social, 
ethnic or economic ^oup with a particular 
character of its own within a culture or society. 
(Pfx. sub- (2). (3).] 

subdeacon, sub^e'km, n. a member of the order 
(major in the R.C., minor in the Eastern 
churches) of the ministry next below that of 
deacon, preparing the vessels, etc., at the euchar- 
ist.— US. Bubdea'coary; subdea'conship. [PTs. 
sub- (2).] 

subdew. See subdue. 

subdivide, sub'di-vid', v.t. and v.i. to divide into 
smaller divisions: to divide again.— n. sub- 
divid'er.—adlf. subdivisible (-v/z ').—"■ subdi)tision 

f -v/zb'M).— adfs. snbdivis'kwal; subdivi'sive. 
Pfx. sub- (3).] 

sirfi dive, sub dTvd, sdbb tU'vd, ~wS, adv. under the 
sky: in the open air. Also sub Jpve(id'v/, yg've, 
-Hw). under Jupiter (the sky-goo). [L.] 
sub dcieus, utb'M-bs, (rare) aiU. craAy. [L. pfx. 

sense of somewhat, dolus, a wile.] 
subdnuiinanf. udt'dom'i-Hant, n. (mus.) the tone 
next below the dominant.— adi- not quite 
rn^Ung as dominant: partially dominant. [Pfx. 
4 *^( 4 ).) 

subdues, enb-olBs', (obz.) v.l. to withdraw.—v.r. 
snbduct (-dukt'), to withdraw: to abstract 
sscmly: to lift up.—v./. to take something away. 


— H. suMuc'tion. [L. sub, and dBeire, ductum, 
to lead, take.] 

subdue iSpens,, sididew), Ju6-«U', vd, to overcome: 
to overpower: to subject: to make suinnissive: 
to bring into cultivation: to allay: to leduee: 
to tone down; to achieve (Spens.).— adl. aub- 
du'aUe.— it. subdu'al, subjugation: overcoming. 
— €uij. subdued', toned down.—ash', subdued^ 
(or -du’Id-U). — ns, Bubdued'neas; subdue'ment; 
aubdu'er. [O.Fr. souibiire —L. subddetre; see 
foregoing.] 

Bubdi^e, sub-dQ'pL sub'dH-pl, adi. in the ratio of 
one to two.— adi- subdil'plicate, (of a ratio) 
expressed as the ratio of square roots. [L.L. 
subduplus.] 

subedar. Same as subahdar. 
subedit, sub-ed’lt, v.t. to select and dispoM matter 
for (a newspaper); also, to assist in editing.— n. 
subed'iwr.— adl- subeditorial (-rdr', /dr'}.— n. 
subed'itoiship. [Pfk. sub- (2).] 
subentire, sub^n-tlr' (bot.), aiff. with very faintly 
indented margin, [m. sub- (4).] 
suber, sB'bsr, (bot.) n. cork.—n. su'berate, a salt of 
suberic acid.— adis. subS'reous, suberic {-ber'lk), 
of cork (suberic acid, an acid, HO(X^-(CHi),- 
COOH, got by action of nitric acid on cork).— 
ns. su'berin, the chemical basis of cork; suberfsl'- 
tion, -X-.— v.t. su'berise, -Ize, to convert into cork. 
— adis. su'berose, su'berous, corky. [L. sBber, 
-erls, the cork oak.] 

subfamily, sub'fam'l-li, n. a primary division of a 
family, of one or more genera. [Pik. sub- (3).] 
subfeu, sub’fu, n. a feu granted to a vassal.—v.r. 
sttbfeu', to make subinfeudation of.— n, sub- 
feudft'tion, subinfeudation.— adj. subfeud'atory. 
(Pfx. sub- (2).] 

subfusc, subfusk, sub-fusk', adl. dusky: sombre.— 
Also subfusc'ous. [L. subfuscus — sub, fuscus, 
tawny.] 

subgenus, sub-ii'n»s, n. a primary division of a 
genus.— adl- subgener'ic.— adv. subgener'ically. 
[Pfx. sub- (3).] 

subhsstation, sub-has-ta’sk»n, n. sale by public 
auction. [L. sub, under, hasta, a lance (set up as 
a sign by the Romans).] 

subhuman, sub-hu'm»n. adi. below the human: 
below but near the human. [Pfx. sub- (4).] 
Bubimago, sub-im-&'gS, n. a stage in the life of a 
mayfly, already winged before the last moult. 
[Pfx. sub- (4).] 

subinoisimi, sub-ln-slsh'an, n. the formation of an 
opening into the urethra by incision of the under¬ 
side of the penis—practised by some savage 
tribes.— v.t. sobincise', to perform subincision 
upon. [Pfx. sub- (1).] 

Bubindicate, sub-ln'di-kSt, v.t. to hint.— n. sub- 
indici'tion.— adl- subindic'ative. [Pfx. sub- (4]|.] 
subinfeudation, sub-ln-/a.di'sh»n, n. the granting 
of land by a vassal to be held of him by his 
vassal.—y./. snb'infeudate.— adi. and n. sub- 
infeud'atory. [Pfx. sub- (2).] 

Bubintellection, suthin-tl-kk'sksn, n. an understood 
implication.—Also subinteUigence (sub-in-tel'i- 
Jfns), sobiatelligitor (.sub-ln-tel-t'Ji-tsr', L. sdbb- 
in-teUi'gi-tdbr, lit. it is more or less understood).— 
adj. BumnteUigen'tial. [IVx. sub- (S).] 
BubintelUgHur. See subintelleetion. 
subintrant, sub~in'trant, adj. with paroxysms suc¬ 
ceeding close upon one another. [Pfx. sub- (4]|.] 
BubintTodnee, sub-in-trd-dOs', v.t. to bring in 
surreptitiously or subtly. [Pfx. sub- (S).] 


t'ee, H. sub- (2), (3). 
V. suIh (4). 
j). sab- (4). 
,«0.aab-(4). 
ggMM'kak^.salHd). 

^ .m&.sub-d). 

>, adv. sub- (1). 

< 2 ). 


sub'dean'ery, n. sub- (2). 
subdia'conai, ad/, sub- (2). 
subdia'conatc, n. sub- (2). 
subdia'trict, n. sub- (3). 
subfi'qnal, ad/, sub- (4). 
snberect', adi- sab- (4). 
subgll'cid, ad/, sub- (1). 


snbglobose', ad/, sub- (4). 
Bubmob'nlar, aiO. sub- (4). 
BUb'grOUP, II. BUD- (3). 
sub-beads -bead'iag, ns. sab- (3). 
subinsinU'thm, n. sub- (4), (3). 
sabinspec'tor, a. sidi- (2). 
sttbinQec'tonhip, a. sub- (2). 


fiUe.jSr; mi, hit (her); ndnet mite,fSr! nUUs: md0n,Jd6t; Asa (then) 
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■abiiriKsdai, sub^l-gA'shm, (t/JI.) n. irrigation (Jog.): to resolve In a hitfwr unity (phU.),-.-ii. 
by under^ound pipes. P^x. mb-(1).] subli'tioD. [L. subJStum, used as supine of 

Bwitaneoust uib-Z-rd'ni-ss, atg, sudden: hasty: toiUrt, to ffc* away—in «mih i of away» 
hastily [L. mbit&nem — subitus, sudden.] Jitum.] 

subiacMit, 'auih-JS’sant, aeU. underlying. [L. sub- suMease, sub'Jis, n. an underlease or lease by a 
Jacins, -entis—subjaeire, to lie.] tenant to another.—v.r. and v.l. sublease'.— m. 

Bubiect, sub’Jikt, (often with to) under rule, sublessee', the holder of a sublease: suUese'or, 
government, jurisdiction, or control: owing one who grants a sublease. [Pfx. sub-(2).] 
allegiance: under obligation: subordinate: sub- sublet, sHb-/er', v.r. to underlet or lease as by one 
servient: dependent: liable: exposed: prone, himself a tenant to another:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
disposed: cognisable: dependent upon condi- sublet'.—n. a subletting.— ns. subiett'er; sul^ 
tion or contingency: underlying, spread out lett'ing. (Pfx. sub- (2).) 
below (Spms.),—adv. conditionally (with to). — sublieutenant, sub-lo-ten'gnt, n. in the navy for* 
n. one who is subject: one who is under, or merly mate, or passed midshipman, an officer 
owes allegiance to, a sovereign, a state, a feudal ranking with an army lieutenant: (acting-), an 
superior, etc.: a citixen: a body of such persons officer entrant to the navy since tiie discontinu- 
(Shak.y. a thing over which a legal right is ance of midshipmen in 1957: (-/e/-), a former 
exercised: a piece of property (Scot.): sub- rank in the army, now second lieutenant. [Pfk. 
stance (obr.): that in which attributes inhere: a sub-(2).] 

thing existing independently: the mind regarded BuUime, s»b-lim', adf. set aloft (passing into adv.): 
as the thinking power (opp. to the o6/ecr about lifted on high: exalted: lofty: majestic: elate: 
which it thinks): that of which something is pre- blindly supercilious: supreme: of the highest or 
dicated, or the term denoting it (/og.): that part of noblest nature: awakening feelings of awe and 
a sentence or clause denoting that of which some- veneration: just under the skin (anal.).—n. that 
thing is said (gram.): topic: matter of discourse, which is sublime; the lofty or grand in thought 
thought, or study: a department of study: a or style: thesupremedegree.—v.r. to raise aloft: 
theme; that on which any operation is perfor- to exalt: to transmute into something higher: 
med: that which is treated or handled: matter to subject to, or obtain by, sublimation: to 
for any action or operation: ground; asuflerer deposit as a sublimate: to puriiy as ^ sublima- 
from disease, a patient: a dead body for dissec- tion.— v.t. to undergo sublimation.—o<0. sub- 
tion (anal.): a person peculiarly sensitive to llm'abie.—v.t. sublimate (sub'llmSt), to elevate: 
hypnotic influence: that which it is the object of to sublime; to purify by sublimation: totrans- 
the artist to express: a picture representing action mute into something higher: to direct uncon- 
and incident: a theme or phrase upon which a sciously the sexual impulse into some non¬ 
movement of music is built.— v.t. subject (s»b- sexual activity: to direct into a higher channel.— 
yeAcr'), to make subject: to make liable: to sub- n. a product of sublimatiota, esp. corrosive sub¬ 
ordinate: to submit: to subdue: to lay open.— limate.— adf- sublimed or sublimated.— adj. 
ad), subject'ed, made subject: subjacent (Milt.), sub'limated.— n. sublimft'tion, change from solid 
— v.t. subject'ify, to make subjective.— n. to vapour without passing through the liquid 
Bubjcc'tion.— adf. subject'ive (also sub'), relating state—usu. with subsequent change back to 
to the subject: derived from, expressive of, solid: a sublimate: purification by this process: 
existing in, one's own consciousness: introspec- elevation: ecstasy; the acme, height: transmu- 
tive.—adv.subjcct'irely,—n.subject'ivenesB.— v.t tation into something higher: the unconscious 

Bubject'ivise, -ize.--nr. subject'ivism, a philoso- diversion towards higher aims of the energy 
phical doctrine which refers all knowledge to, attaching to an instinct (often sexual instinct).— 
and founds it upon, subjective states: subject'!- adf. sublimed (ssb-limd’). — adv. sublime'ly.— n. 
vist.— adf. subjectivist'ic.— adv. subjectivist'ically. eublime'ness.— n. and adf. suMfm'ing.—v.r. sub- 
— ns. subjectiv'ity; sub'iectship, the state ofb^ limise, -ize (sub’Urn-), to exalt: to purify: to 
ing subject.—sub'ject-cat'alogue, a catalogue of refine: to make sublime.— n. sublimity (sab-//m') 
books arranged according to subjects dealt with: loftiness; elevation: grandeur: nobleness of 
sub'iect-heading: sub'Ject-matter, subject, theme, nature, thought, execution: the emotion of awe 
topic: Bub'ject-ob'ject, the immediate object of and veneration: that which evokes it: the 
cognition, or the thought itself. (L. subjectus, summit, height, acme. [L. sublimis, in a high 
thrown under—sub, under, yoc^re, to throw.] position, exalted— subiimare, -Stum, to exalt: 
subjoin, sub-join', v.t. to add at the end or after- origin unknown.] 

wards.— n. subjoin'dcr (Lamb), a remark follow- subliminal, sub-lim 'in-al, adj. beneath the threshold 
ing on another._[Pfx. sub-, in addition, jmn.} of consciousness, subconscious.—subliminal ad- 

sub judice, std> Joo'di-si, u’di-ke, under considers- vertising, advertising in the cinema, etc., directed 
tion. [L.] to the subconscious, shown too rapidly and 

subjugate, sub'Jdb-gSt, v.l. to bring under the yoke: briefly to mgke a conscious impression. [L. sub, 
to bring under imwer or domination: toconquer. under, Jimen, -inis, threshold.] 

—nr. subjugS'tion; sub'jug&tor. (L. suhJugSre, uMiaemr, sub-lin'i-sr, adf. under the line: nearly 
Stum — sub, jugum, a yoke.] linear (bol.). —n. sublined'tion, underlining. [Pfx. 

subjunctive, »b-ywngk'f/v, subjoined; added sub-(I), (4).] 
to something; expressing condition, hypothesis, sublittoral, sub-llt'o-rsi, adf- growing, living, 
or contingent (from.). —n. the subjunctive occurring, near but not on the shore, whether on 
mood: a subjunctive form: a verb in the sub- land or at sea. [Pfx. sub-(4).] 
junctive mood.— adv. subjunct'ively. [L. sub- subhmar, sub-idon'sr, adf-under the moon: earth- 
Junctivus — sub, Jungire, to join.] ly: of this world: directly under the moon, as a 

Bubkingdom, sub’king-d»m, n. a subordinate king- point on the earth's surface where the moon is 
dom: a phylum (biol.). [Pfx. sub- (2).] vertically overhead.— n. being or thing of the 

Sublapsarian, sub-lap-s&'rl-sn, n. a believer in earth or of this world.—Also n. and adf. sub'- 
Sublapsarianism.—Also adf. — n. Sublapsl'rian- lunary.— aefj. sublu'nate, approaching the form 
ism, a doctrine of moderate Calvinists, that God of a crescent. [Pfx. sub- (1), (4).] 

permitted the fall of Adam without preordaining submachine-gun, sub-me-shen'-gun, n. a light 
It. [L. sub, ISpsus, fall.] machine-gun, usu. one fired from the shoulder, 

sublate, sub-fat', v.l. to remove (obs.): to deny [Pfx. sub- (4).] 

sublaa'ceolate, adf. sub- (4). suUibrd'rian, n. sub- (2). subluxd'tion, if. Bub-( 4). 

sttbU'thal, af(i. sub- (4). suUing'nai, adf. sub- (1). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ei'emant’, for certain sounds in foreign words, tee p. viii 
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whom, sidr'man, n. u aaimKl not quite • num: 
» nwa of lowest type. rab- (4).| 
srimnurgiaaL sub^r'JI-rul, tuff, near uie margin: 
[Pfk. ^<4).] 

sahmatiae, sm’im-riH, at^. under the sea: undm 
the suifhce of the sea.—a. a submenible vesKi, 
eip. for waifhre: a submarine organism or 
dweller.— vJ. to attack by submurine.— n. sub* 
amria'er (or •mar’ln-), a member of the crew of a 
submarine. [Pfk. sub* (1).] 
sabmasillary, sub-nuAs’i-b-ri, or //'«-, at^. of or 
under the lower jaw. [BTx. sub- (1).} 
sahnediaati sub-m€'dh»nt. (ntus.) n. the sixth 
above the tonic. [Pfx. sub* (1).] 
sabmsntal, tvlhmeta'al, tuU. below the chin: of 
the submentum.— n. aubment'um, the basal part 
of the lower lip in insects. [L. suft, under, 
nusHtum, chin.] 

submerge, ab-m&ry, v.t. to put under the surface 
of iiqwd: to sink: to cover over with liquid.— 
r.t. to sink under the surface of liquid.— ae(i> sub¬ 
merged', sunk: entirely under the surface of 
liquid: growing under water, submersed: sunk 
hopelessly in poverty and misery (Jfg.). — ns. 
subBMrge'mcnt (rare), submerg'ence, submersion. 
—a4/. aubnwrg'ible, submersible.—it. submergi- 
bil'i^.— vJ. submerse (-mars'), to submerge.— 
ndi* submersed' (hot.), growing quite under water. 
—n. snbmers'ilmity.— aiff. submers'iMe, capable 
of being submerge at will.—n. a submersible 
boat.—n. submer'skm (-shan), act of submerging; 
state or fact of being submerged. [L. submer- 
gire, -mersum — sub, mergire, to plunge.] 
submicron, sub-mi'kroa, n. a particle visible by 
uitramicroscope but not by the ordinary 
microscope (50-2000 A). [Pfx. sub- (I).] 
submit, sub-mit’, v.t. to yield, resign: to subordi¬ 
nate: to subject: to refer for decision, con¬ 
sideration, sanction, arbitration, etc.: to put 
forward in respectful contention: to lodge: to 
lower, lay down (obs.). —v.i. to yield: to surren¬ 
der: to be resigned: toconsent:—pr.p. submitt'- 
ing: pa.t. and /m.p. submitt'ed.—acfir. submiss' 
(arch.), submissive: subdued, low-toned; sub- 
misa'ible.— a. submission (-misk’sn), act of sub¬ 
mitting: reference, or agreement to refer, to 
arbitration: a view submitted: resigned ness: 
submissiveness: surrender: confession (Shak.). 
— aeU. Bubmiss'ive, wilHn|[ or ready to submit: 
yieiding.—m/r. submiss'ively.— n. submiss'ive- 
ness.— adv. submiss'ly (arch.). — n. submiss'ness 
(arch.). — adi‘ submitt'ed.—n. submitt'er.— n. and 
a4l> submitt'ing, [L. sub, beneath, and mittire, 
missum, to send.} 

submontane, sub-mon'tan, adf. under or at the 
foot of a mountain range. [Pfx. sub-(1).] 
submuhiple, sub-mul'li-pl, n. an aliquot part. 
[L.L. submuHIpltts.] 

subaascent, sub-nas’ant, -n&s’, adj. growing 
beneath (obs.): growing up from beneath. (L. 
subnOscins, -entis.) 

subneural, sub-nSr'al, adi- beneath a main neural 
axis or nervous cord. [Pfx. sub- (I).] 
subniveal, sub-niv’i-al, ad/, under snow.—Also 
Bubniv'ean. [Pfx. sub- (1), L. nix, nivis, snow.] 
subnormal, sub-nbr'm»l, adi- less than normal, 
esp. medically, of a person with a low range of 
intelligence.— a. (geom.) the projection of the 
normal on the axis.—n. subnormal'lty. [Pfx. 
sub- (4), (1).] . ^ 

subpccipital, sub-ok-sip’it-ai, adj. below or behind 
the occiput, or the occipital lobe. [Pfk. sub- 
CD.! 

imboctave, sub-ok'tiiv, n. the octave below: (also 


Bubectava coo^) an organ coupler that gives 
an octave below. [Bfk. snb- (1).] 

Buboctivle, sub-ok-te'id, sub-ok’td-pl, a^. in the 
ratio of one to eight. [L.L. suboc^bu.) 
Bttboperculiim, sub-o-pdr'kO-lem, n. m fishes, a 
bone of the gill-cover below and partly behind 
tte ^operculum.— adf. suboper'cular. [m. sub- 

suborldtal, sub-6r'bl-t»l, adf. below the orbit of the 
we. [P^. sub- (1).] 

Bubordinary, sub-dr'dl-ns-rl, (her.) a. a less 
honourable armorial charge. [Pfx. sub- (2).] 
subordmate, sub-6r'di-rUU, <U^. lower in order, 
rank, nature, power, etc.: dependent: under 
orders of another: submissive (obs.): lower in a 
series of successive divisions: underlying.— n. 
a person or thing that is subordinate or ranked 
lower: one who works under another.— v.t. to 
place in a lower order: to consider of less value: 
to subject.— II. subor'dinancy, subordination.— 
adv. sttbor'dinately.— ns. snbm'dinateiwBs; sub- 
ordinfi'tion, arrangement in a series of successive 
orders: disposition of successive recessed arches 
in an archway: act of subordinating or placing 
in a lower order: state of being subordinate: 
inferiority of rank or position: submission and 
obedience to authority; subordinft'tionism, the 
dt^rine of the inferiority of the second and 
third Persons of the Trinity to the first.— a^. 
subor'dinitive, tending to, or expressing, sub¬ 
ordination. [L.L. subordinatus — sub-, ordinSre, 
to ordain.] 

suborn, sab-drn’, v.t. to bribe or procure to commit 
perjury or other unlawful or wrongful act: to 
prepare, provide, or achieve by stealthy means. 
— ns. subornk'tion (sub-dr-); suborn'er (sab-). 
[L. sub, in sense of secret, ornare, to equip.) 
sulqmnatlon, sub-pan-a'shan, n. the doctrine that 
the body and blood of Christ are locally and 
materially present in the eucharist under the 
form of bread and wine. [L. sub, under, pbnts, 
bread.] 

subplot, sub’plot, n. a subordinate plot, as in a 
play. [Pfx. sub-(2).] 

sub poena, sub pe'na, under a penalty.— n. sub¬ 
poena (sub- or sa-pi'na), a writ commanding 
attendance in court under a penalty.— v.t. to 
serve with such a writ:— pa.t. and pa.p. sub- 
poe'na’d. [L.] 

subreference, sub-ref'a-rens, n. an incomplete or 
surreptitious reference: an appeal by a veiled 
understanding. [Pfx. sub- (5).] 
subreption, sub-rep’shan, n. procuring an advan¬ 
tage (esp., Scots law, a gilt of escheat) by con¬ 
cealing the truth (distinguished from obrepllon): 
false inference from such a concealment.— a^s. 
subreptitiouB (-tish’as), obtained by subreption: 
surreptitious; subrep'tive, surreptitious; arising 
out of obscure and unconscious suggestions of 
experience (phil.). [L. subreptid, -onis—sub-, 
secretly, rapire, to snatch; cf. surreptitious.] 
subrogate, sub'rd-gat, or -ra-, v.t. to substitute: 
(legal) to put in place of another, as successor to 
his rights.— n. subrogfi'tion. [See surrogate.] 
sub rosa, sub, sdbb, rd'sa, ro'sd, (L.) under 
the rose: privately. 

subroutine, sub'rod-tin', n. part of a computer 
program, complete in itself, which performs a 
specific task, e.g. calculation of a square root, 
and which can be called into use at any time 
throughout the running of the main program. 
[Pfx. sub (2).] 

subsacral, sub-sak'ral, adf. below (in man in front 
of) the sacrum. [Pfx. sub-(1).] 


sabaat'ural, adf- sub- (4). 
safaoc'ular, adj. sub- (D- 
eubor'der, n. sub- (3). 
subor'dinal, adf. sub- (4). 
aubfi'vate, adj. sub- (4). 

JSte, fur; mP, hur (her); mlHe; mule, for; mule; mdon,fdbl; dhen (then) 


subprS'fect, n. sub- (2). 
subpre'lecture, n. sub- (2). 

Bub'prior (yc/ii. subpri'oress), n. sub- (2). 
Sttbri'gion, n. sub- (3). 
subre'gional, sub- (3). 
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•ubtcapubr, mb~skaf'^lir, atO. below (in men in 
front of) the ahoulcto-biade.— n. a subscapular 
vessel or nerve. (Pfx. aub- (I).] 
fabacribe< sab-skrlh\ v.r. to write beneath: to 
sign (oriy. and esp. at the bottom): to set down, 
declaim m writing (Shak.y. to profess to be (by 
signing): to declare assent to: to make a signed 
promise of payment for: to contribute: to give 
up by signing iShak.). — v.i. to sign one’s name: 
to assent: to submit (.Shak.): to make acknow¬ 
ledgment: to undertake to answer: to contribute 
money: to put one’s name down as a purchaser 
or donor: to make periodical payments by 
arrangement.— a4is. subscrib'able; subscribed'. 
—R. Bubscrib'cT.—n. and atfi- subscrib'ing.— atH. 
aubscript Isub'skript), written beneath, esp. the 
iota under a Greek long vowel, in «, i?, v- — n. 
Bubscrip'tion, an act of subscribing: that which 
is subscribed: a signature: assent: submission 
(.Shak.y. a raising of money from.subscribers: a 
method of sale to subscribers: a contribution to 
a fund, society, etc.: a membership fee.— at(J, 
Bubscrip'tive.—subscriber trunk dialling, a dial¬ 
ling system in which most of the subscribers in 
Western European towns can dial each other 
directly:—abbrev. S.T.D. [L. subscribere — sub, 
scribCre, to write.] 

Bubsecive, sub'si-siv, atfj. remaining over: spare. 

[L. subsecivus — sub, secure, to cut.] 
subsellium, sub-seii-em, n. a misericord:— pi. 
subseH'ia. [L.. a low bench— sub, sella, seat.] 
subsensible, sub-sen'si-bl, adj. below the range of 
sense. [Pfx. sub- (1).] 

subsequent, sub’si-kwant, adj.. following or coming 
after: of a stream, flowing approximately at 
right angles to the original slope of the land— 
distinguished from consequent and ohsequent. — 
Also adv. (with to) after.— a. sub'sequence.— adi- 
subsequential (-kwen'skl), subsequent.— adv. sub'- 
sequently. [L. subsemens, -entis, pr.p. of 
subsequl — sub, under, alter, sequi, to follow.] 
subserve, sub-surv', v.t. to help forward.—v.i. to 
help in a subordinate way: to be subordinate 
(Milt.). — ns. subser'vience, subser'viency.— adf- 
subser'vient, subserving: serving to promote: 
subject: slavish: obsequious.—n. a subservient 
person or thing.— adv. subser'viently. [L. sub- 
servire — sub, under, service, to serve.] 
subshrub, sub'shrub, b. an undershrub.— atff. 
Bubshrubb'y. [Pfx. sub- (1).] 
subside, ssb-sid', v.i. to settle, sink down: to fall 
into a state of quiet.— ns. subsidence (sub'si-dans\ 
often sab-si'dans), rarely sub'sidency (or -sV), 
process of subsiding, settling, or sinking. [L. 
suhsidire — sub, down, sidire, to settle.] 
subsidy, sub’si-di, n. assistance (obs.): aid in 
money: a special parliamentary grant of money 
to the king (hist.): a payment exacted by a king 
or feudal lord: a grant of public money in aid of 
some enterprise, industry, etc., or to keep down 
the price of a commodity, or from one state to 
another.— adv, subsid'iarily.— a^. subsid'iary, 
furnishing a subsidy, help, or additional supplies: 
aiding: subordinate: relating to or depending on 
subsidies.— n. one who, or that which, aids or 
supplies: an assistant: a subordinate.—v.r. 
siib'sidise, -ize, te furnish with a subsidy, grant, 
or regular allowance: to purchase the aid of, to 
buy over; to pay for as mercenaries.—sub¬ 
sidiary company, one of which another company 
holds most of the shares; subsidiary troops, 
mercenaries. [L. subsidium, orig. troops sta¬ 
tioned behind in reserve, aid— sub, under, 
sidire, to settle.] 

subsist, .sab-sist', v.i. to have existence: to remain, 
continue: to hold out, stand fast (Milt.): to 


inlwre: to have the means of living.—n. aub- 
sist'MMe, state of being subsistent: real being: 
means of sunmrting Itfe: livelihood.— a^. 
(used e.g. of allowance, wage) providing the 
bare necessities of livii^.— ad/s. subaist'ent, sub¬ 
sisting: having real being: inherent; snbsisten- 
thd (sidhsls-ten'shl). —subsistence levd, die level 
of income which will purchase bare necessities 
only; subsistence money, part of wages paid in 
' advance for immediate needs—colloquially 
known as sub: a special allowance for excep¬ 
tional circumstances. [L. subsistire, to stand 
still— sub, under, sistire, to stand.] 
subsixar, sub-siz’ar, n. a Cambridge undergraduate 
ranking below a sizar. [Pfk. si^ (1).] 
subsoil, sub’soil, n. broken-up rock underlying the 
soil.—v.r. to turn up or loosen the subsoil of.— 
ns. sub'soiler, one who subsoils: a plough for 
subsoiling; sub'soiling, ploughing the subsoil: 
unseen activities (fig.). (Pfx. sub- (1).) 
subsolar, sub-soVar, adl- directly under the sun, 
as a point on the earth's surface where the sun is 
vertically overhead. [Pfx. sub- (1).] 
subsonic, sub-son'ik, adj. of speed, less than that 
of sound. [Pfx. sub-(1).] 
sub specie, sub spi'shi-e, sdbb spek'i-S, (L.) under 
the appearance, or aspect (of).—sub specie 
aetenutatis (i-tur-ni-tat'is, i-ter-ni-tdt'ls), (seen) 
under the aspect of eternity, and hence as it 
essentially is—Spinoa. 

substage, sub'stqj, n. apparatus under the stage of 
a microscope: a division of a stage (esp. geol.), 
—Also adj. (Pfx. sub- (1), (3).] 
substance, sub'stans, n. that in which qualities or 
attributes exist, the existence to which qualities 
belong: that which constitutes anything what it 
is: the principal part: gist: subject-matter: 
body: matter: kind of matter, esp. one of 
definite chemical nature: amount (Shak.): 
wealth, property: solidity, body: solid worth: 
foundation, ground.— adj- substantial (sab- 
stan'shl), of or having substance: being a sub¬ 
stance: essential; in essentials: actually exist¬ 
ing: real: corporeal, material: solid and ample: 
massy and stable: solidly based: durable: en¬ 
during: firm, stout, strong: considerable in 
amount: well-to-do: of sound worth.—v.r. 
Bubstan'tialise, -ize, to give reality to.—its. 
Bubstan'tialism, the theory that there is a real 
existence or substratum underlying phenomena; 
substantiality (-shhal’i-ti). — adv. siibstan'tially.— 
n. substan'tialness.— n.pl. substan'tials, essential 
parts.—v.r. substan'tiate (-shi-at, -siSt), to make 
substantial: to embody: to prove or confirm.— 
H. substantia'tion.— adj. substantival (sub-stan- 
ti'vl), of, of the nature of, a substantive.— adv. 
Bubstantlv'ally.— adj. sub'stantive (-tiv), relating 
to substance: expressing existence: real: of 
real, independent importance: substantival: (of 
dyes) taking effect without a mordant: definite 
and permanent: considerable in amount.—it. 
(gram.) a noun.— adv. sub'stantively.— n. sub'- 
stantivenesB.—v.r. sub'stantivise, -ize (or -stan'), 
to turn into a noun.— n. substantiv'ity, substan¬ 
tiality: affinity for a dyestuff. [L. substantia, 
substance, essence, property— sub, under, stdre, 
to stand.] 

substellar, sub-stel'ar, adj. directly under a star, 
as a point on the earth's surface where the star is 
vertically overhead. [Pfx. sub- (1).] 

substitute, sub’sti-tut, n. a deputy: a proxy 
(Shak.): one nominated in remainder: one put 
in place of another: a thing used instead of 
another.—v.r. to put in place of another: to 
appoint as deputy; to nominate in remainder: 
to put in place of another: to use instead of 


sub'sec'tion, n. sub- (3). subqiecif'ic, adj. sub- (3). substan'dard, atU. sub- (1). 

sub'sess'ile, adj- sub- (4). subspecif'ically, adv. sub- (3). sub'station, n. sub- (2). 

aubspS'eies, n, sub* (3). aubspi'nous, adi- aub- (4). subster'nal, ad/, sub- (1). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-mant \for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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something else: to replace, be a substitute for 
CerroH.).-^v,i. (orig. (7.5.) to act as substitute.— 
a. substit'nent, something that may be, is, substi¬ 
tuted, esp. an atom or group replacing another 
in a molecule.— aiO. sub'stituted.— it. substitfi'- 
thm (Shak.), delegation: act of substituting: 
condition of being a substitute: the substituting 
of one atom or radical for another without 
breaking up the molecule (chem.).—-tuffs, sub- 
atitfi'tioiial, snbstitQ'tionary.— adv. substita'tion- 
ally.— tuff, sub'stit&tive.—substitutioa product, a 
substance got by substitution of so many equiva¬ 
lents for certain atoms or groups. [L. substi- 
tuire, •’Otum--^ub, under, statuire, to set.] 
substract, s»b-strakt', v.t. (now illiterate) to sub¬ 
tract.— ns. substrac'tion (now illiterate); subs- 
ins'tat-{Shak.), a detractor. (L.L. substraMre, 
subslractum, for L. subtrahire, after the model of 
abstract.) 

substratosphere, sub-strat'd-sfer, n. the region of 
the atmosphere below the stratosphere and over 
31 miles above the earth. (Pfx. sub- (4).] 
substratum, sub-str&'l»m, n. the substance 

in which qualities inhere: a basis, foundation, 
ground: the material in which a plant grows or 
on which an animal moves or rests: an under¬ 
lying layer:— pi. substra'ta.— adi- substri'tal.—n. 
sub'strate, a substratum: a base: the substance 
on which an enzyme acts: the substances used 
by a plant in respiration (hot.). (L. substemire, 
•strbtum — sub, slernire, to spread.] 
substruct, sub-strukt'. v.t, to build Ireneath, lay 
as a foundation.—n. substrac'tion.— adj. sub- 
Btrac'tural.— n. sub'strocture, an understructure: 
a foundation. (Pfx. sub- (1).] 

Bubetyle, sub'stll, n. the straight line on which the 
style of a dial is erected.— adi- sub'stylar (or 
-5/rO. [Pfli. sub-(1).] 

subsuhive, sub-sult'iv, subsultory, -ar-l, adjs. 
moving by starts: twitching.— adv. subsult'orily. 
—n. subsult'uB, a convulsive movement. [L. sub- 
sultSre, to jump, hop— sub, up, satire, to leap.] 
subsume, sub-sQm‘, v.r. to state as minor premiss: 
to take in under a more general term or proposi¬ 
tion: to include in something larger: to take 
over {officialese). —n. subsumption (ssb-sump'- 
sh»n). — aiff. subsump'tive. [L. sub, under, 
sffmere, to take.] 

subtack, sub'tak', n. an underlease in Scotland.— 
n. sub'tack'sman, a holder by subtack. [Pfx. 
sob- (2).] 

subtangent, sub'lan'Jsnt, (geom.) n. the projection 
of the tangent on the axis. [Pfx. sub- (1).] 
subtemperate, sub'tern’p»r-it, -at, atff. slightly 
colder than temperate, cold-temperate. [Pfx. 
sub- (4).] 

subtend, sab-tend', v.t. to be opposite to (geom.): 
to have in the axil (bot.). —n. subtense', a'sub¬ 
tending line.— aeff, placed so as to subtend an 
angle, as a rod used as base in tacheometry. [L. 
sub, under, tendire, tentum or tinsum, to stretch.) 
Bubter-, sub'tsr-, in compositibn, under.— n. 
Bubteriuge (sub'ur-fui; L. fugdre, to take flight), 
an evasive device, esp. in discussion: a refbge 
(ohs.).— atffs. BubterhO'man, less than human: 
below man; snbterift'cent, subjacent; subter- 
nat'ural, below nature, less than natural.—it. 
subterposi'tion, position or placing underneath. 
— ad/, subtersen'suous, below the level of sense. 
[L. subter, under.) 

subterranean, sub-ts-rb'ni-sn, adj. underground: 
operating underground: hidden, working, etc, in 
secrrt.—It. a dweller underground: an under¬ 
ground chamber or dwelling.— atff. subterrk'- 
neous, underground.— adv. subterrfl'neously.— 
atff. snbterrene', underground.—n. an under- 

Bub'sur'face, atff. sub- (I). 
sub'ten'ancy, n. sub- (2). 
eub'ten'ant, n. sub- (2). 


ground dwelling: the underworld.— adf. sab- 
Serres'tiiaL [L. sub, under, terra, the earth.] 
Bubthreshold, sub-thrtsh'dld, atff. subliminal. 
[Pfx. sub- (1).] 

subtil, subtile, sut'l. Same as subtle. 

Bubtitie, sub'ti-tl, n. an additional or second title, 
as to a book: a half-title: a repetition of the 
title at the head of the text: descriptive reading 
matter in a cinematograph film, esp. a printed 
translation at the foot of the screen of dialogue 
that is in a language foreign to the viewers. 
[Pfx. sub- (2).] 

subtle, also (slightly arch-, and used chiefly in 
physical senses) subtil, subtile, sut'l, (Milt.) 
suttte, sut'l, adj. fine, delicate, thin: tenuous: 
rarefied: inmalpable: elusive: showing or 
calling for fine discrimination: nice: over- 
refined or overrefining: abstruse: cunning: in- 
^ious: crafty: insidious: penetrating: tick¬ 
lish, tricky (Shak.). — n. subtiiisi'tion, -z- (sut-). — 
v.t. subtilise, -ize (.tuf), to rarefy, refine: to make 
subtle.— v.i. to refine, use subtlety.— ns. subt'le- 
ness, also Bubt'il(e)ne8s, subtlety, also subtil(e)ty 
(sut'l-ti; Milt, suttletie), subtility (sub-til’l-ti), 
state or quality of being subtle: a subtle trick or 
refinement: an ornamental device in sugar (cook., 
ohs.); Bubt'liBt,-ilist,one who practises subtleties. 
— adv. sttbt'ly, also subt'iKe)ly.— adj. subt'ile- 
witt'ed (Shak.). [O.Fr. soutii and its source L. 
subtilis — sub, under, tela, a web.] 
subtmiic, sub-ton'ik, (mus.) n. the note next below 
the tonic, the leading note. [Pfx. sub- (I).] 
Bubtopia, sub-td'pl-3, (derog.) n, a region where the 
city has sprawled into the country. [L. sub, 
under, Gr. topos, a place; modelled on utopia.] 
subtract, sab-trakt', v.t. to withdraw, remove: to 
withhold: to take from another quantity so as to 
find the difference (math.). — n. subtrac'tion, with¬ 
drawal, removal: withholding, esp. in violation 
of a right: the operation of finding the difference 
between two quantities by taking one from the 
other (math.), — tuff, subtract'ive, indicating, 
tending towards, of the nature of, subtraction: 
negative.— ns. subtract'or, a light-filter to elimi¬ 
nate a particular colour; subtrahend (sub'tre- 
hend), that which is to be subtracted. [L. sub-, 
in sense of away, trahire, tractum, to draw, 
gerundive trahendus, requiring to be drawn.) 
subtriplicate, sub-trip'U-kit, -kat, ad(. expressed by 
the cube root. [L.L. subtriplus, in the ratio of 
one to three.) 

Bubtrist, sub-trist', adi- somewhat sad. [L. sub- 
tristis — sub, tristis, sad.] 

subtrade, sub-trdod', v.i. to push in stealthily. [L. 
sub, in sense of secretly, trudire, to thrust.) 
subucula, sub-a'ka-U (L. sdbb-oo'kdb-la), n. a 
Roman man’s undergarment or shirt: in the 
early English Church, a kind of cassock worn 
under the alb. [L. subUcula — sub, and the root 
of induire, to put on, exufre, to take off.) 
subulate, sB'bu-lat, tuff, awl-shaped. [L. sBbula, 
an awl.) 

subumbrella, sub-um-brel's, n. the under-surface 
of a jellyfish’s umbrella.— atff. subumbrell'ar. 
[Kx. sul^ (1).] 

subungual, sub-ung'gwsl, atff. under a nail or hoof. 
— n.pl. SubunguU'ta, animals by some included 
in the Ungulata though not typical hoofed 
animals, by others placed near the Ungulata— 
elephants and hyraxes.— adj. and n. subnng'- 
ulate. (Pfx. sub- (1), (4).] 
suburb, sub'arb, n. a district adjoining a town: (in 
pi.) the outskirts of a town, esp. formerly as the 
prostitutes’ quarters: confines, outskirts gener¬ 
ally.— adj. suburban: characteristic of the 
suburbs.— adj. suburban (sab-Ar'bsn), situated or 

subtrop'ic, -al, adjs. sub- (4). 
subtrop'ics, n.pl. sub- (4). 
subur'sine, adj. sub- (4). 


sub'treas'urer, n. sub- (2). 
sttbtriang'nlar, adj. sub- (4). 
sub'tribe, n. sub- (3). 

ffite,ffir; mi, h&r (her); mine; mdie,/dr; mate; miibn,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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living in the luburhe: typical of tiw siiburbt: 
without the good qualitiM either of town or 
country: tmug, comfortable, half-cultured, 
narrow in outlook.—n. one living in a suburb.— 
R. wburbanisi'tion, -s-.— v.l. ■ubar'banise, -iie, 
to make suburban.— ns. sabur'banism, the state of 
being suburban; subur'lMuiite, one who lives in 
the suburbs; suburbanity {sid>-ar4>an'Hi), subui^ 
ban quality; suburbanism: a suburban place; 
aubur bia, the suburban world.—odi- suburbici'- 
riaa, being near the city, esp. of the dioceses and 
churches of the cardinal bishops in the suburbs 
of Rome. [L. suburbium —5«b, under, near, 
urbs, a city.] 

subvention, sab-ven'sh»n, n, a grant of money in 
aid. [L. subventid, -dnls, a coming to help— sub, 
venire, ventum, to come.] 

subvert, sab-vdrr', v.t. to overthrow: to overturn, 
to pervert.— n. subver'sal.—’’.f. subverse' (obs.; 

pa. p. and mij. in Spens. subverst'),—n. subver'- 
sion, overthrow; ruin.— adjs. subver'sionary, 
Bubver'sive, lending to overthrow.— n. a subver¬ 
sive person.—n. subvert'er. [L. sub, under, 
venire, versum, to turn.] 

sub voce, sub vd'si, sdbb vd’ke, wo', (L.) under 
that heading. 

subway, sub'wS, n. a tunnel for foot-passengers; an 
underground passage for water-pipes, gas-pipes, 
sewers, etc.; (esp. (/.5.)an underground railway. 
[Pfx. sub- (1).] 

sttccade, sukSd', n. fruit or vegetable candied or in 
syrup. (A.F. sukade, perh.—L. succus, juice.] 
succedaneum, suk-si-da'nism, n. a sutetitute.— 
adf. succedft'neous. serving as a substitute. [L., 
neut. of succeddneus — succidire, to come after.] 
succeed, ssk-sid', v.t. to come after: to follow up 
or in order: to follow: to take the place of, esp. 
in office, title, or possession; to inherit {Shak.): 
to cause to succeed {obs.). — v.l. to follow in 
order: to take the place of another (often with 
to): to devolve, pass in succession {Shak.): 
to turn out: to turn out well: to prosper: to 
obtain one’s wish or accomplish what is attemp¬ 
ted; to avail, be successful (with in): to ap¬ 
proach (Spens.). — ns. succeed'er, one who is 
successful: a successor.—odi- succeed'ing.— n. 
success (ssk-ses'), fortune (good or bad): up¬ 
shot : prosperous progress, achievement, or 
termination; prosperity; attainment of wealth, 
influence or acclaim: a successful person, book, 
affair, etc.; sequence (obs.): succession (obs.).— 

adv. Buccess'antly (Shak.), in succession.— adi- 
Buccess'ful, resulting in success: achieving, 
having achieved, or having, the desired effect or 
termination: prosperous.—odv. success'fully, 
with success: with promise of success (Shak.). — 
lu. Buccess'fulness; succession (-sesh’sn), a 
coming after or following: a coming into an¬ 
other’s place: a sequence in time or place: law, 
recognised mode, right, order, or turn, of suc¬ 
ceeding one to another: in Roman and Scots 
law, the taking of property by one person in 
place of another: rotation of cro^; heirs 
collectively: posterity.— adJ- success'ional.— 
adv. success'ionally.— n. success'ioaist, a believer 
in the necessity of Apostolic succession.— adjs. 
success'ionlsBs; successive (ssk-ses'lv-, Shak. 
Silk'), coming in succession or in order: heredi¬ 
tary (obs.).— adv. success'ively.— n. snccess'ive- 
aeu.~-atU‘ auccess'less.— adv. success'iessly. 
— ns. success'lessness; euccess'or (Skok. suk'), 
one who, or that which," succeeds or comes 
after: sometimes, one appointed to succeed; 
Buccess'orship.—succession duty, a tax imposed 
on succession to property, varying with the 
degree of relationship; succession house, a 


forcing-diouse in a graded senes, in which plants 
are moved on from one to the next; succession 
states, states resulting from the break-up of 
Austria and Hungaiy.—plaat succession, a series 
of vegetation types following one another in the 
same region. [L. succidire, -dssum—sidr-, in 
sense of near, next after, cidire, to go.] 
Buccentor, saksent'sr, n. a subcantor: the bass 
soloist in a choir. [L. succentor—succinire — 
sub, under, canire, to sing.] 

Buccds, sdk-se, (Fr.) success.—succds d'estime 
(des-tim), a success of esteem or approval (if not 
of profit); succes foe (/db), success with wild 
enthusiasm: succds de scandale ids skd-dal), 
success of a book, dramatic entertainment, due 
not to merit but to its connection with or refer¬ 
ence to a topical scandal, 
succinct, ssk-, suk-slngkt', adi- gird«l up (arch. 
and poet.): close-fltting (arck. and poet.): con¬ 
cise.— adv. succinct'ly.— ns. succinct'ness; suc- 
cincto'rium, succinct'ory, a band embroidered 
with an Agnus Dei, worn hanging from the 
girdle by the pope on some occasions. [L. 
succinctus — sub, up, cingire, to gird.] 

Bucciaum, suk’sin~sm, n. amber.— n. suc'cinate, a 
salt of succinic acid.— adi. snccin'ic, of, relating 
to, or got from, amber.— n. suc'clnite, amtser, 
esp. a variety from which succinic acid was first 
got.—eucdaic acid, an add, C«Ht 04 , got from 
resins, etc. [L. succinum, amber.] 
succory, suk’sr-i, n. a variant of chicory. 

Buccose. See succus. 

succotash, suk'd-iash, n. a stew of green Indian 
corn and beans and sometimes pork. [Naira- 
gansett msiquatash.] 

succour, sttk'sr, v.t. to aid in distress: to relieve.— 
n. aid; relief. — ad/, succ'ourable. — n. succ'ourer. 
— ad/, succ'ourless. [A.Fr. socorre —L. succur- 
rire, to run to help— sub, up, currire, to run.] 
Buccous. See succus. 

succubuB, suk'a-bss, succuba, -ba, ns. a devil 
supposed to assume a female body and consort 
with men in their sleep: a strumpet;— pi. succ'- 
ubuses, succ'ubas, succ'ubi, succ'ubae (-b€). — 
ad/s. succ'ubine, of a succuba; succ'ubous (bot.), 
having the lower leaf-margin overlapping the 
leaf below. [L. succuba, a whore— sub, under, 
cubare, to lie.] 

succulent, suk'u-Zant, adf. juicy: sappy: juicy and 
fleshy, or (loosely) merely fleshy (bot.). — n. a 
succulent plant.— ns. succ'ulence, succ'ulency. 
— adv. succ'ulently.—succ'ulent-house', a house 
for succulent plants. [L. sBculentus — sdcus, 
juice.] 

succumb, ss-kum', v.l. to lie down under or sink 
under pressure, difficulty, temptation, etc. (often 
with to): to die. (L. sm, under, cumbire, to lie 
down.] 

Buccursal, suk-ur'sl, ad/, subsidiary: branch.— n. 
a branch of an institution (often as Fr. fem. 
succursale, su-kOr^sai). [Fr.,—L. succurrire, to 
succour.] 

succus, suk’ss, n. juice: fluid secretion of a gland: 
expressed juice:— pi. sued isuk'si).-—ad/s. succ'- 
ose, Bucc'ouB. (L. sScus, juice.] 
succusB, suk-us', V.I. to shake up.— ns. succussi'- 
tion, a shaking up; a horse’s trot (obs.); snccus- 
sion (-iisk'an), a shaking: a shock; a shaking of 
the thorax to detect pleural effusion.— ad/, auc- 
cuss'ive. [L. succutire, succussum, to toss up— 
sub, quatlre, to shake.] 

such, such, adi. of that kind, the like kind, or the 
same kind (often followed by as or by a clause 
b^inning with (kof): so charaetCTised: of what 
kind; what (exciamatorily): so great: before- 
mentioned: some particular but unspecified.— 


subvari'ety, n. sub- (3). subver'tical, adi. sub- (4). subsSn'al, add- sub- (1). 

Bub'vassal, n. sub- (2). subvH'reous, adi- sub- (4). sub'xone, n. sub- (3). 

Bubver'tebral, ae^. sub- (1). sub'war'den, n. sub- (2). 

Neutral vowels in unaocented syllables: d's-msnf, tor certain sounds la foreign words, sec p. viii 



adv. so (preceding the indefinite artide if any).— 
prott. such a person, persons, thing, or things: 
the beTore^mentioned: that.—snchlOie, of 
such a kiiKl.—pron. suchlike persons or things 
(or person or thing).— n. such'aess, quality.— 
adv, Buch'wise, in such a manno'.— aid. such'* 
and'such, this or that, some, some or other 
(before the indefinite article if any).—proa, such- 
and'Such a person.—such as, for example; such 
as it ist being what it is (and no better). [O.E. 
5wUc; cog. with Goth, swaleiks; cf. so. like.] 
suck, suk, v.t. to draw in with the mouth: to draw 
something (esp. milk) from with the mouth: to 
apply to or hold in the mouth and perform the 
movements of sucking: to draw by suction: to 
render by suction; to absorb: to draw in: to 
extract: to imbibe: to drain.—v.f. to draw with 
the mouth: to draw the breast: to draw ^ 
suction: to make a noise of sucking: to draw in 
air as a dry pump: to draw in: to engulf.—a. 
act or spell of sucking: milk drawn from the 
breast: suction: a short drink, esp. a dram of 
spirits (slang). — adf, sucked.—a. suck'er, one 
who, or that which, sucks, a sucking-pig, new¬ 
born whale, or other unweaned animal: a 
sucking-fish: an American fish akin to the carps, 
that feeds by sucking up small animals from the 
bottom: an adhesive organ: a device that 
adheres, draws water, etc., by suction, as a pump 
piston: a toy consisting of a leather disk and a 
string, for lifting stones, etc.: a haustorium or 
other sucking organ: a sweet for sucking (local): 
a shoot rising from underground and develop¬ 
ing into a new plant: a new shoot: a parasite, 
toady, sponge: a hard drinker: a gullible per¬ 
son, one taken advantage of (coll.): a native of 
Illinois (U.S.). — v.t. to strip off superfluous 
shoots from.— v.l. to develop suckers.— adj. 
Buck'ered, having suckers.—n. and adj- suck'ing. 
—suck-in' (slang), a disconcerting disappoint¬ 
ment: suck'ing-bottle. a milk bottle for infants; 
Buck'ing-flsh, remora or other fish with an ad¬ 
hesive disk, e.g. a lumpsucker; suck'ing-pig, a 
young milk-fed pig.—sucks (to you)] a derisive 
expression; suckupto(s/(mg), totoady to. [O.E. 
sScan, siigani Ger. saugen, cf. L. suglre.) 
sucken, sidt'n, (Scots law) n. the district or popula¬ 
tion thirled to a mill: thirlage: an area of juris¬ 
diction or field of operation.—n. siick'ener, a 
tenant so bound, [soken (see soc).j 
socket, suk'it, an obs. form of succade.—socket 
spoom fork, an old table implement, spoon at one 
end, fork at the other. 

suckle, suk'l, v.t. to give suck to, as a mammal 
feeding its young: to put out to suck.—n. 
suck'ler, an animal that suckles: a suckling.— 
n.pl. suck'lers, heads of clover.— n. suck'ling, an 
unweaned child or animal: the act of giving 
suck: clover, also honeysuckle (died.). — a^. 
giving wk: putting to suck: sucking, [sock.] 
sucre, soo'kra, n. the monetary unit of Ecuador. 
(Named after Antonio Jos6 ide Sucre (1795- 
1830}.] 

sucrose, sod', sB’krds, n. cane-sugar (CmHmOu) 
from any source. (Fr. sucre, sugar.] 
suction, suk’shan, n. act or powo' of sucking or of 
drawing or adhesion by reducing pressure of air. 
— n.pl. Suctoria (suk-td’ri->), a subclass of 
Ciliata.— lud. suctO'rial, adapted for sucking.— 
Buction(al) stop, a stop consonant in which the 
contact of the articulating organs is followed by 
an inrush of air (phon.). [L. sUggre, sBctum; 
related to rack.^ 

siKuruju, soo-koo-roD-shdd', n. a S. American 
Indian name for the anaconda. 

Sttdamiaa, siRh, su-dam'i-na, n.pl, whitish vesicles 
due to retention of sweat in the sweat-glands:— 
sine, sudamen (-da’man). — adi, sudam'inal. [L. 

' sOdSmen, pi. sudamina — sBddre, to sweat.] 

Sudan, soo-dan', n. a region of Africa, south of 


the Sahara and Libyan deserts.—it. Sudanese 
Ms' or sdS'), a native or inhabUant of the 
Sudan:—p/. Sudanese,— adi. of or pertaining to 
the Sudan or its inhabitants.—Sudan grass, a 
Sorghum, Sorghum vulgare sudanensis, grown 
for nay and fodder.—Also Saudan(ese). 

Budate, sO'dat, soo', (rare) v.i. to sweat.— ns. 
siutt'rium, Bu'dary (•da-ri), a cloth for wiping 
sweat: a handkerchief: a veronica: sudfi'tion, 
sweating: sweat: a watery exudation from 
plants; sudMorium (-da-td'rl-am, -Id'), a 
sweating-room; su'dat^ (-la-ri), a sudatorium. 
— adi. of sweat: Inducing sweating. [L. siidSre, 
-Stum, to sweat.] 

sudd, sud, n. a mass of floating vegetable matter 
obstructing the White Nile: a temporary dam. 
[At. sudd, obstruction.] 

sudden, sud'n, adi. without warning or apparent 
preparation: unexpected: hasty: abrupt: 
prompt: swift in action or production: glancing 
quickly: improvised.— adv. suddenly.— adv. 

Budd'eidy.— ns. sudd'enness, (■S'cor.) sudd'enty.— 
sudden death (sport), an extended period to settle 
a tied contest, play terminating the moment one 
of the contestants scores.—(all) on a sudden, of a 
(or the) sudden, all at once. [A.Fr. sodain —L. 
subltaneus, sudden— subitus, coming stealthily— 
subire, -Itum, to go stealthily— sub, ire.] 
sudder, sud'ar, (in India) adJ. chief.— n. a supreme 
court. [Ar. fadr, chief.] 

sudor, su'dbr, soo', -dar, (med.) n. sweat.— adjs. 
sudorif'erous, provoking or secreting sweat; 
sudorif'ic, causing sweat.— n. a diaphoretic.— 
adjs. sudorip'arous, secreting sweat; su'dorous, 
sweaty. _[L. sudor, -oris, sweat.] 

Sudra, soo'dra, n. a member of the fourth and 
lowest of the Hindu castes. (Sans. iudra.J 
suds, suds, n.pl. froth of soapy water (rarely in 
sing. sud). (Prob. conn, with seethe.] 
sue, su, rdo, (o6s.: 5pens. sew), v.l. to follow: to 
prosecute at law: to petition for. apply for: to 
court (arch.). —v.l. to make legal claim: to make 
application: to entreat: to be a wooer (Shak.): 
to do service (Spens.): — pr.p. su'ing; pa.t. and 

pa. p, sued.— n. sueabil'ity (see suability).— adj- 
sue'able (see suable).— n. and adj. su'ing.—sue 
out, to petition for and take out. [O.Fr. suir 
(Fr. suivrey~L. segui, secuius, to follow.] 

suede, swad (Fr. sited), n. undressed kid: its 
colour.—Also adi, — v.t. to give a suede finish to 
(leather or cloth). [Fr. (gants de) Suede, (gloves 
of) Sweden.] 

suet, su'it, soo', n. a solid fatty tissue, accumula¬ 
ting about the kidneys and omentum of the ox. 
sheep, etc.— adi. su'ety (also su’etty)—suet 
pudding, a boiled pudding made with suet. [O.Fr. 
seu (Fr. suif) —L. sebum, fat.] 
suffer, suf'ar, v.t. to undergo: to endure: to be 
affected by: to permit: to inflict pain on 
(Shak.). — v.i. to feel pain or punishment: to 
sustain loss: to be injured: to die: to be 
executed or martyred: to be the object of an 
action.— adi. suR'erable.— n. suil'erablcness.— 

adv. suff'erably.— ns. suff'erance, suffering: en¬ 
durance: forbearance: tacit assent: permission: 
toleration; sufi'erer.—n. and adj. suff'ering. 
—on sufferance, tolerated, but not encouraged. 
[L. sufferre — sub, under, ferre, to bear.] 

suffete, sirf'et, n. one of the chief administrative 
officials of ancient Carthage. [L. sujes, -elis, 
from a Punic word.] 

suffice, sa-fis', v.i. to-be enough: to be competent 
or adequate.—v.l. to satisfy.—n.f. sufiicicnce (sa- 
fish'ans: rare), -cy, state of being sufficient: 
competence: ability: capacity: a sufficient 
quantity: means enough for a comfortable 
living, a competency: conceit.— adj. suffic'ient, 
sufficing; competent: adequate: effective; 
well-to-do: (not a satisfactory word for enough 
in quantity).— n, (coll.) a sufficient quantity. 


file, far; mi, hur (her); mine; m6te,fSr; mute; mmin,fditl, dhen (then) 
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■dlyald 

moviA.-^adv. <a4F> *anc'kmt--~ns. kinds) yieldins tiiiar; siiK’si>vkie» • Wsatera 

safficlatasss; snfflsaiiM inif'f-mui ofrs.}f Ameikan pine tambertiam) with s(wry 
sufficiency: satidkction: enjoyment—eufflce «• heartwood; sng'u-plnm, a small round bmied 
be it enough. [Through Fr.—L. sufficire, to sweet: acompUment or other gratt^tionO^); 
suflBoe—rub. yhcgre, to make.] sag'ar.nfi'ner: sug'ar>refi'neiyt aag'aMsIl'* 

sid^gaace, ^'i-gans, (Shak.. JMiich Ado) n. orngi sugar soap, an alkaline cleanalns or 
Dogberry’s blunder for suffisance. stripping preparation for paint surfaces; sugar 

suffix, attf'iks, n. a syllable or other addition at toaga, small tongs for lifting lumps of sugar at 
the end of a word: an index placed afto* and uble; sug'ar>wraek, a kind of tangle (Inewiar/a 
below a symbol, as R in Xn {math.). — v.t. suffix', saccharina) iVom whidi mannite is got—Imvy 
to add as a suffix: to subjoin. [L. suffixm — sugar {slang), big mon^; sugar of lead, lead 
rub, under, flgirt, to fix.] acetate, sweet and poisonous, used as a mordant 

suffocate, sM’a^kat, v.t. and v.t. to choke by for dydng and printing textiles, and as a drier for 
stopping of the breath: to stifle (alsojfg.).— adf. paints and varnishes. [O.Fr. (Fr.) sucre —Ar. 
(5 /mx.) "uflbcated.—a. and adf. suff'oditing.— sukkw, the g unexplaiited; cf. Sacchuunt] 

adv. suff'ocAtingly.—n. suffoci'tion.—<w(i. sufl'- suggest, sa-Jest', old-fashion^ rug-, v.t. to intro- 
ocltiva, tending to sufToeate. [L. suffScSre —rub, duce indirectly to the thoughts: to call up in the 
under,/aucdr, the throat.] mind: to put forward, as a plan, hypothesis, 

suffragan, ntf'rr-grn, n. an assistant, a coadjutor.' thought, etc.: to give an imprewon of: to 
bishop: any bishop in relation to his metro- tempt (Shah.): to insinuate (Shah.): to in- 
politan.—Also atfi. — n. sufl'ragaasliip. [L.L. fluence hypnotically.— v.l. to make suggestions. 
suffraghneus, assistant, supporting—L. suffra- ns. suggest'er; suggestibility.— ad), snggast'ible, 
glum, a vote.] capable of being suggested, or of being influenced 

suffrage, suf'rO, n. a prayer, esp. for the dead, or by suggestion, esp. hypnotic.— ns. suggestion 

in a litany: a vote: a voting paper,’pebble, or (-yr»), process or act of sug^ting: hint: pro- 

the like: sanction: supportiqg opinion: power posal: indecent proposal:‘incitement, tempta- 
of voting.— ns. suffragette (sirf^ra-Jet’; an im- tion: information without oath, not being 
properly formed word), a woman seeking by pleadable (law): a false or underhand represen- 

violent methods (or sometimes otherwise) to tation (obr.): communication of belief or 

obtain votes for women; suff'ragist, a believer impulse to a hypnotised person; Buggestioni8&'- 
in the right (e.g. of women) to vote. (L. suffragium, tion, -z-.— v.t. suggest'ionise, -iza, to subject to 
a vote.] suggestion.— ns. Buggest'ionism, treatment by 

Buffrnticose, sa-firdbl’i-hos, adJ. herbaceous with sugjgestion: the theory that Iwpnotic effects are 
woody persistent stem-base. [L. sub, under, entirely due to the action of suggestion; sug- 
frutex, -ids, a shrub.] gest'ionist.— atO- suggest'ive, containing a hint: 

Buffumigate, s^u'mi-gdt, v.t. to fumigate from fitted to suggest: awaking the mind: stimula- 
below.—R. suffumigi'tion. [L. sid>, fUmigdre.] ting: pertaining to hypnotic suggestion: tending 
suffuse, sa-fHz', v.t. to pour over: to overspread or to awake indecent imaginations (coil, euphemism). 
cover, as with a liquid, a tint.— adl- (sa-fOs"; — adv. suggest'ively. — n. suggcst'iveness. [L. 
bot.) spread out on the substratum.— r. suffii'- suggerire, -gestum, sub, binder, gerire, to carry.] 
sion (-zhan). [L. sub, underneath, fundire, sui, sdo'i, sdd'd, sdb'i, (L.) of himself, herself, 
fusum, to pour.] , itself.—sui generia (Jen’ar-is, ge'ne-rls), of its own 

Sufi, soS'Je, n. a pantheistic Mohammedan mystic: kind, the only one of its kind.—sui juris (jdbr'is,. 
— pi. Su'fis.— n. Su'f(i)ism.— adjs. Su'fic, Suf(i)- ur’), having ftill legal capacity to act: (in 
ist'ic. [Ar. lit. man of wool— (of, wool.] Roman law) having the rights of a freeman, 
sugar, shoog'ar, n. a sweet substance (sucrose, suicide, sA’i-sid, sod', n. one who kills himself in 
cane-sugar, CuHtiOn), obtained chiefly from tentionally: self-murder: a self-inflicted disas- 
cane and beet; extended to any member of the ter.— adi. suici'did.— adv. suici'dally. [L. sui, of 
same class of carbohydrates: money (slang): himself, eaed^re, to kill.] 

term of endearment (co//.): flattery (s/ang).— Suidae, su'i-dr, soo'.n.p/. the pig family. [L. sfis, 
adi. (Shak.) sweet: of sugar.— v.t. to sprinkle, suls, pig.] 

coat, or mix with sugar.— a^. sug'ared, sweetened suint, swii^ n. dried perspiration in wool. [Fr.] 
or coated with sugar: sugary. — tts. sug'ariness; suit, rfi/, root, r. pursuit (Spras.): process or act of 
sug'aring, sweetening with sugar: coating trees suing: an action at law; courtship: a petition: 

with sugar as a method of collecting Insects: a series: a suite (obr.): a sequence: a set: a set 

formation of sugar from maple sap (sugaring off ; of cards of the same denomination, in the pack or 

U.S.). — adfs. sug'arless; sug'ary, like sugar in in one hand; a number of things of the same 

taste or appearance: abounding in sugar: kii)d or made to be used together, as clothes or 

offensively or cloyingly sweet.—sug'ar-ally armour.— v.i. to attire (obs.): to provide, fur- 

(-al'ii S'col.), liquorice; sug'ar-apple,the sweet- nish: to fall in with the requirements of: to fit: 

sop; sug'ar-baker (obr.), a sugar-refiner: also a to become: (o please.—v./. to agree: to corres- 

confectioner; sugar basin, bowl, a small basin pond.— n. suitabiri^.— adi. suit'ablc, that suits: 

for holding sugar at table; sug'ar-bean, the fitting: accordant: adequate.— r. suit'ablene^. 

Lima bean; sug'ar-beet, any variety of common — adv suit'ably.— adi- suit’ed (Shak.), dressed, 

beet, esp. variety Rapa, grown for sugar; sug'ar- clothed.— ns. suit'ing (usu. in pi,), cloth suitabie 

can'dy, sugar in large crystals; sug'ar-cane, a for making suits; suit'or, one who sues: a peti- 

woody grass (Saccharum officinarum) from tioner: a wooer: (jlvfi.suit'ress).—v./. to play the 

which su^r is chiefly obtained.— adi. sug'ar- suitor.—suit'-case, an easily portable oblong 

coat'ed, coated with sugar.—sug'ar-daddy, an travelling-bag for carrying suits or clothes.— 

elderly man lavishing money on a young woman follow suit, to play a card of the suit led: to do 

or young women; sug'ar-grass, sweet sorghum; the same; strong suit, one's forte. [Fr. rif/Ve; cf. 
sug'ar-gum, a eucalyptus with sweetish foliage; sue, suite.] 

BUg'ar-house, a sugar factory; sug'ar-loat, a loaf suite, siv#r, n. a train of followers or attendants: a 
ormassofsugar, usu. more or less cigar-shaped: set, as of furniture or rooms: a sequence of 

t hill, hat, or other object of like form: sug'ar- instrumental movements, usu. dance-tunes, in 

ma'ple, a N. American maple (ifcerroccbarwn or relatedkeys: asequel. (Fr.,—a L.L. form of L. 

kindred species) from whose sap sugar is made; secuta, fern. pa.p. of sequi, to follow.] 

sug'ar-mill, a machine for pressing out the juice suivez, sw^-vh, (Fr.) follow (the solo part, in 
of the sugar-cane; sug'ar-mite, a mite infesting accompanying). 

unrefined sugar; sug'ar-pdm, a palm (of many sukiyakt, s(Soj)ke'(y)a-ki, n. beef, ve^tables. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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sauce, etc., cooked together, often at table. 
[Jap.] 

BHKiis, sul'kas, n. a groove, furrow, fissure: a 
fissure between two convolutions of the brain:— 
pi. surci (si), —atO'. eul'cal i-kl), of a sulcus: 
grooved; furrowed: pronounc^ with sulcal 
tongue.—‘V.r. sul'calise, -ize, to furrow.— atfis. 
Bul'cate, •d, furrowed, grooved; with parallel 
longitudinal furrows.—n. sulcfc'tkm. [L. sulcus, 
a furrow.) 

sulfate, BuUnr, etc. U.S. spellings of sulphate, 
sulpbur, etc.; adopted by International Union 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
sulk, sulk, v.i. to be sullen.—n. one who sulks: 
(usu. in pi.) a fit of sulking.— adv, Bulk'ily. — n. 
sulk'inesa.— adj- sulk'y, sullen: inclined to sulk. 
— It. a light two-wheeled, sometimes bodiless, 
vehicle for one person. [Prob. from the root 
seen in O.E. Oseolcan, to slack, be slow, pa.p. 
asolcen.] 

Bullage, £«/'(/, It. filth: refuse: scum: scoria: silt. 
[Perh. conn, with sully.] 

sullen, sul'an, adJ. gloomily angry and silent: 
malignant, baleful: dark: dull.—adv.sullenly.— 
n. (usu. in pi.) a fit of sullenness, the sulks.— adv. 
sull'enly.—n. sull'enness. (App. through an 
O.Fr. deriv. from L. sdlus, alone.] 
sully, sul'i, v.r. to soil: to spot: to tarnish.—v.i. 
to be soiled;— pr.p. sull'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
sttiried.— It. spot; tarnish. [O.E. syllan, to 
defile— sol, mud; or from O.Fr. souiller, to soil.] 
sulphur, sul'far, sulfur (q.v.), it. brimstone, a 
yellow non-metallic element (S; at. numb. 16) 
and mineral, very brittle, fusible, and inflam¬ 
mable: an impression from a plate spread with 
molten sulphur.— adi. of sulphur.—v.f. to treat 
or fumigate with sulphur.— adi. sul'pha, of a 
class of synthetic antibacterial drugs, the 
sulphonamides.—its. sulphaguan'idine, a sul* 
phonamide used against dysentery, etc.; sul- 
phanil'amide, a sulphonamide (CtHiNiOgS) used 
against bacteria; sulphapy'ridine, one of the 
sulphonamides known as M & B formerly much 
used in the treatment of pneumonia, menin¬ 
gitis, etc.; sul'phate, a salt of sulphuric acid.— 
v.r. to form a deposit of lead sulphate on: to treat 
or impregnate with sulphur or a sulphate.—v.i. 
to become sulphated.— n. sulphathi'azole, a sul¬ 
phonamide used against staphylococci.— adi- 
salphatic (‘Oflk). — ns. sul'phide, a compound of 
an element or radical with sulphur: a salt of 
hydrosulphuric acid; sul'phite, a salt of 
sulphurous acid. — pfx. sul'pho-, sulphur: 
obs. for thio-.— n. sulpbon'amide, an amide of a 
sulphonic acid, any of a group of drugs with 
antibacterial action.—v.r. surphonate, to treat 
<esp. an aliphatic or aromatic compound) with 
sulphuric acid and so convert it into a sulphonic 
acid or other substance.—n. sul'phone, any of a 
class of substances consisting of two organic 
radicals combined with SO*.— adi- sulphon'ic, 
containing the group SOi'OH..»-v.r. surphftrite, 
to combine with, or subject to the action of, 
sulphur.— Its. Bulphiiri'tion; sulphiirft'tor.— adi- 
Bulphfi'reous, sulphury: sulphur-yellow.— adv. 
Bulphil'reously.— ns. sulphu'reousness; sul'phfi- 
ret (obs.), a sulphide.—aiftv. sui'phuretted, com¬ 
bing with sulphur; sulpfiu'ric, containing sul¬ 
phur in higher valency—-opp. to sulphurous; 
aul'plHirouB (-/dr-, or -/>r-), pertaining to, resem¬ 
bling, or containing sulphur: hellish: thundery: 
containing sulphur in lower valency (ckem.; 
•fl^')l suMu^ (sul'far-i), like sulphur.— 
anl|riiite pulp, in paper-making, wood chips 
treated with calcium or magnesium acid sul¬ 
phite; sul'phur-bacte'ria, bacteria that liberate 
sulphur from sulphuretted hydrogen, etc., and 
ultimately fwm sulphurjc acid; sul'phur- 
botioin, the blue whale (from the yellowish spots 
.underneath); sulplinr diezide, SOt, a suffocating 


gas discharged into the atmosphere in waste 
ftcun industrial processes, used in manufacture 
of sulphuric acid, and in bleaching, preserv¬ 
ing, etc.; sulphuretted hydrogen, hydrogen 
sulphide, HtS; sulphuric acid, oil of vitriol, 
HtSOi; sulphuric anhydride, sulpbur trioxide, 
SOt; sulphurous acid, HiSO*; sulphuraus 
anhydride, sulphur dioxide, SOi; surphur-root, 
sul'phurwort, an umbelliferous plant (Peuce- 
danum, various species) akin to parsnip, with 
yellow flower and juice.—n. apd acU. sul'phur- 
yell'ow, pale yellow. [L. sulphur, sulfur, sulpur, 
-urls.] 

sultan, sul'tan, n. a Mohammedan ruler, esp. the 
Ottoman emperor: the purple coot; a small 
white (orig. Turkish) variety of hen.— ns. 
sultana (sul- or sal-tS'na), a lady of a sultan’s 
harem: a king’s mistress: a magnificent courte¬ 
san: a concubine: a fiddle strung with wires in 
pairs: a small, pale, seedless raisin; suTtanate; 
Bul'taness.— adi- sultanic (sul-tan'ik). — n. sul'tan- 
ship.—sweet sultan, yellow suMan, species of 
Centaurea. [Ar. sultSn.] 

sultry, sul'tri, adi- sweltering: close and oppres¬ 
sive; hot with anger: passionate, voluptuous: 
(of language) lurid, verging on the indecent.— 
adv. su]'tri&.— n. sul'triness. [swelter.] 

sum, sum, n. total: udiole: aggregate: result of 
addition: amount: a quantity of money: a 
problem in addition, hence in arithmetic 
generally: chief points: substance or result: 
summary: height, culmination, completion.— 
v.r. to add: to make up the total of: to be an 
epitome of, exemplify m little: to summarise: 
to reckon up, form an estimate of; to complete 
the development of, bring to perfection (Milt,). — 
v.i. to amount, turn out on adding; to do sums; 
— pr.p. sunun'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. summed.— n. 
sum'mand (or -and'), an addend: part of a sum. 
— adis. sum'less, not to be summed or counted: 
incalculable; summed.— n. summ'er, one who 
sums.— n, and adi- summ'ing.—summ'ing-up, a 
recapitulation or review of the leading points, a 
judge’s summary survey of the evidence given to 
a jury before it withdraws to consider its verdict; 
sum total, complete or final sum.—in sum, in 
short: to sum up; sum and substance, the gist: 
the essence; sum of things, the public weal: the 
universe. [O.Fr. summe —L. summa — summus, 
highest.] _ _ 

sumac, sumach, soo', shoo', sO'mak, n. any tree or 
shrub of the genus Rhus, esp. R. eoriaria: the 
leaves and shoots used in dyeing. [Fr. sumac or 
L.L. sumach —Ar. summSt/.] 

Sumatra, .sdb-m&'tra, n. a short, violent squall 
about the Straits of Malacca, coming from 
Sumatra. 

summa, sum's, n. a treatise giving a summary of a 
whole subiwt.— adj. summer (sum'ar; Scot.), 
summary (Summar Roll, a list of cases requiring 
dispatch).— adv. summ'arily.— n. summ'ariness. 
—v.f. summ 'arise, -ize, to present in a summary or 
briefly.— ns. summ'arist, one who summarises.— 
cdf. summ'ary, summed up or condensed: short: 
brief: compendious: done by a short method: 
without unnecessary formalities or delay, with¬ 
out further application to the court.— n. an 
abstract, abridgment, or compendium.^n. 
summi'tion, process of finding the sum; addi¬ 
tion: accumulation; an aggregate.— adis. sum- 
mi'tional; summ'stive, additive.—n. summ'ist, a 
writer of a summa; an epitomist. [L. summa, 
sum, summ&rium a summary.] 

summa cum laude, sum's kum lo'di, sdbm’d kdbm 
low'de, (L.) with greatest distinction (laus, 
laudis, praise). 

summand. See sum. 

summat, sfon'at, a dial, form of something, some¬ 
what. 

summation, etc. See summa. 


filte, /Sr; me, Mr (her),* mine; mdte, /Sr; ntSte; mdSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 



snnawr, mm’ar, n. the wirmest aeuon of the 
year: a spell of warm weather (see Indian, St 
Lake’s, St Martin’s, sunmwr): a year of age or 

time.—of, for, occurring in, summer_v./. 

to pass the summer.— v.t, to keep through the 
summer.—n. sunun'eriag.—summ'erlike; 
Bumm'erfy, warm and brigM like summer; 
suaim'ery, like summer: suitable for summer.— 
Bnnim'er>liottse, a structure in a garden for sitting 
in: a summer residence.— a^. suaun'er>seeniing 
(JShak.), perh. hot and passing, like summer— 
summ'ertide, the summer season; summ'ertime, 
the summer season: snnuner tune, time adopted 
(from 1916; but see British Standard Time) for 
daylight-saving purposes—one hour (double 
summer time, two hours) in advance of Green¬ 
wich time. \!bM.sumer.sumori Du.romer,Ger. 
sommer.] 

summer, sum'ar, n. a pack-horse, a sumpter- 
horse {pbs.y. a great horizontal beam or lintel 
(also summ'er-tree). [See sumpter.] 
summerset. Same as somersault, 
summit, sum'it, n. the highest point or degree: the 
top.—ndi- summ'itless.— n. summ'hry, the prac¬ 
tice or technique of holding summit conferences. 
—summit conference, a conference between heads 
of states; sometimes extended to mean a con¬ 
ference between heads of lesser organisations; 
Bumm'it-level, the highest level. (O.Fr. sommette, 
somet (Fr. sommet), dim. of soiw—L. summum, 
highest.] 

summon, sum'»n, v.t. to call up, forth, or together: 
to call upon to appear or to do something: to 
rouse to exertion.— aeU. summ'onaUe.— ns. 
summ'oner, one who summons: an officer who 
serves summonses: an apparitor; summ'ons, a 
summoning or an authoritative call: a call to 
appear, esp. in court: a call to surrender.— v.t. 
to serve with a summons. [O.Fr. somoner —L. 
summonSre — sub-, secretly, monire, to warn: 
sense partly from O.E. somnian, to assemble.] 
summum bonum, sum'am bo'nam, sddm'dbm 
bo'nobr^ (L.) the chief good. 

sumo, soo'md, n. a traditional Japanese sport, a 
form of wrestling. [Jap. sum5.\ 

sump, sump, n. a bog, pool, puddle (now dfo/.): a 
hole or depression that receives liquid, as for 
molten metal, for sea-water at a salt-work, 
drainage-water in a mine, oil in an engine. 
[Du. somp'. Get. sumpf.J 

Bumph, surnf, (Scot.) n. a soft sheepish fellow.— 
a4f. sum^'ish.— n. sumph'lshness. [Origin 
unknown.] 

snmpit, sum'pit, sumphan, -an. ns. a Malay blow¬ 
pipe. [Malay.] 

snmpsimus, sump'si-mas, n. a correct expression 
displacing an incorrect but common one. [L. 
sumpsimus: see mnmpsimus.] 
sumpter, sum(pYtar, n. a pack-horse. [O.Fr. 
sommetier, a pack-horse driver—Gr. sagma, a 
pack-saddle, sattein, to pack.] 
sumptuary, sum(pytS-ar-i, atff. pertaining to or 
regulating expense.— n. sumptOos'ity, sump¬ 
tuousness.— apj. sump'tuous, costly: magnin- 
cently luxurious.— adv. sump'ffiously.— n. sump'- 
tflousness. [L. sOmptus, cost— sOmire, sSmptum, 
to take.] 

sun, sun, n. the body which is the gravitational 
centre and source of light and heat to our 
l^netary system: the central body of a system: 
a great luminary: a climate: sunshine: a year: 
a day: sunrise: sunset.— v,t, to expose to the 
sun's rays.— v.i. to bask:—^r.p, saaa'iag; pa.l. 
and pa.p. ammed.—odi. sun'lsss.—-a. sanlaasDcss. 
—tuus. snn'hlm: sunned, exposed to the sun.— 
adv. snan'ily.— n. suna'ineasc—apnn'y, of, 
from, like or lighted, coloured w.inrmed by the 
sun: ^ial: chemful.—adi. aoudv, aaa'ward, 
towards the sun.—advr. sun'waidi|,..«aa'wiae, in 
the direction of the sun’s apparent rwolution.— 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables:,el'a-mm/, 


tuff, san'-and-plaa'et, geared so that cme wheel 
moves round another.—sna'-animal'culc, a helio- 
zoan; aoa'-bath, exposure of the body to the 
sun’s rays.— v.i. sun'bathe.—sua'batber (-MdA); 
sun'badimg.—odi- sun'-baked.—sun'beam, a shaft 
of sunlight.—ows. sun'beamed, -beamy.—.aun'- 
bear, the Malayan bear: sometimes the Hima¬ 
layan bear.— tuHs. sua’-beat, -cn, continually 
exposed to the sun.—aun'-bird, any of the 
Nectariniidae, a family of small tropica] birds 
akin to honey-eaters, superficially like humming¬ 
birds; Bun'bittem, a S. American bird (Eurypyga 
helias) with brilliant many-coloured markings; 
Bun'-Uind, an outside shade or awning for a 
window. — a((J. blinded by the sun.—sim'-bUnk 
(Scot.), a gleam of sunshine; sun'-bonnet, a 
light bonnet projecting beyond the face to pro¬ 
tect from the sun; sun'bow, an iris formed by the 
sun, esp. in the spray of a cauract.— aiO. sun'- 
bright, bright as the sun.—sua'bum, reddening 
(often excessive) or browning of the skin the 
sun.—v.r. to brown or tan by exposure to the 
sun.— v.i. to become so browned.— adfs. sun'- 
bumed, sun'bumt.—sun'burst, a strong outburst 
of sunlight: a jewel or ornament resembling the 
rayed sun.— a^. sim'-clad, clothed in radiant 
light.—sim'-crack, a crack formed in clayey 
ground as it dries in the sun, often preserved in 
rocks: sun'-cult, worship of a sun-god or of the 
sun.--odi. Bim'-cured, cured in the sun.—sun'- 
dawn, the light of the rising sun; smi'-dew, an 
insectivorous bog-plant (Drosera); sun'dial, a 
device for telling the time by a shadow cast by 
the sun; sun '-disk, the visible disk of the sun; a 
winged disk, symbol of the sun-god; sun'-dog, a 
mock sun or parhelion; sun'down, sunset: a 
woman’s broad-brimmM hat (I/.5.); sun'- 
downer, in Australia, a loafer who arrives at a 
station in time for a meal and lodging, but too 
late for work: a government official who 
practises a profession after hours (U.S.): in 
India and Aftica, a drink after sunset.— 
sun'-dried, dried in the sun.—sun'-drops, an 
American evening primrose.— adi- sun'-expcl- 
liag (Shak.), keeping off the sun.—sun'-flsb, a 
fish of nearly circular profile, as the opah, or any 
membor of the family Molidae: the hasking- 
shark; sun'flower, a composite plant (Helian- 
thus) or its large head with yellow rays, fabled to 
turn toward the sun: applied to various more or 
less similar kinds; sun'glasses, daik-lensed 
spectacles used against strong light; sun'god, a 
god personifying or concerned with the sun; 
sun'hat, a hat with shad}' brim; sun'-lamp, a 
lamp tiiat gives out ultraviolet rays curatively or 
to induce artificial sunburn; sun'Iight, the hght 
of the sun.— ad), sun'lit, lighted u|) by the sun.— 
Bun'-myth, a solar myth; sunny side, a pleasant 
or cheerful part or point of view: an age leas 
than one specified; sun'-parlour, a room with 
glass walls or large windows for getting advan¬ 
tage of the sun’s rays; sun'-picture, -print, a 
photograph.— ad), snn'proof.—sun'-ray; sun'- 
liss, sun'rising, the rising or first appearance of 
the sun above the horizon: the time or colour- 
effects of this rising: the east; sun'set, snn'- 
setting, the setting or going down of the sun: the 
time or phenomenon of going down; the west; 
Bun'-shade, a parasol: an awning: sun'shinc, 
bright sunlight: brightness: prosperity: genial¬ 
ity.— a4)s. sun'shinc, sunshiny: fair-weather; 
son'shiny, bright with sunshine: pleasant: 
bright like the sun: genial.—Bun'diine-reccrder, 
an instrument for recording duration of sun¬ 
shine; sun'shfaie-roof, a car-roof Uut can be 
pushed open; san'apot, a relatively dark patch 
on the surface of the sun; sun'-spurge, a spurge 
(Euphorbia helioscopia) supposed to turn with 
the sun, a common weed; snn'stone, aventurine 
feldspar; snn'atnfee, a nervous disease caused 
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by great heat.— aii. cua'etmck, afTected with 
sunstroke.—sun'tm, a browning of the skin as a 
result of exposure to the sun.— adj. saa'-tamwd. 
—8un’'iq>, sunrise; aun'-wofship, adoration of 
the sun; 8un'>worsfaipper.->-a place in the sun, a 
place or opportunity for goodliving or attaining 
prosperity; between iShak. 'twixt) sun and sun, 
from sun to sun, between sunrise and sunset; 
have been in the sunshine, have the sun in one’s 
eyes, to be drunk; take the sun, to ascertain the 
sun’s meridian altitude: to walk or laze in the 
sun; under the sun, on earth. [O.E.sunne; O.N. 
sunna, O.H.G. sunnd.] 

sundae, sun’dS, -di, n. an ice with syrup or crushed 
fruit: a mixed nougat or confection. [Perh. 
Sunday.] 

sundari, suti'd^-re, n. an East Indian sterculiaceous 
timber-tree (Hcritiera).—^Also sun'dra, sun'dri, 
sun'der. [Sans, sundari.] 

Sunday, sun'di, n. the first day of the week, 
anciently dedicated to the sun, now regarded as 
the Sabbath by most Christians.— ad)- of, for, 
occurring on, Sunday.—Sunday best, one’s best 
clothes.— ad). Sun'day-go-to-the-meeting, appro¬ 
priated to Sunday and church-going.—Sunday 
painters, people who paint seriously but in their 
spare time; Sunday saint, one whose religion or 
morality is confined to Sundays; Sunday school, 
a school for religious (orig. general) instruction 
on Sunday.—a month of Sundays, a long time; 
the Sundays, the Sunday newspapers. [O.E. 
sunnan dtg; Ger. sonntag.] 
sunder, sun'dsr, v.l. and v.l. to separate: to part. 
—n. Bun'derance.— ad), sun'dered.— n. sun'derer. 
—n. and ad), sun'dering.— n, sun'derment.—in 
sunder (0.), asunder. (O.E. syndrian, to separ¬ 
ate, sundor, separate; O.N. sundr, asunder.] 
sunder, snndra, sundri. See sundari. 
sundry, sun'dri, ad)- separate: more than one or 
two: several: fivers: varied {Shak.). — n.pl. 
sun'dries, sundry things: different small things. 
—all and sundry, all collectively and individually. 
[O.E. syndrig; cf. sunder.] 
sung sung. See sing. 

Sung, sddng, n. a Chinese dynasty (960-1279).— 
adj. of the dynasty, or its culture, including 
its pottery. 

sunk, sungk, sunken, sungk’n. See sink, 
sunk, sungk, (Scot.) n. a turf seat: a pad: a bank. 
— n. sunk'ie, a stool. [Origin unknown.] 
sunket, sung'kit, {Scot.} n. a dainty. [From sum- 
quhat, Scots form of somewhat.] 
sunn, sun, n. an Indian Crotalaria grown for fibre. 
—Also sunn'-hemp'. [Hind, san.] 

Sunna, sdbn's, sun's, n. Mahommedan traditional 
teaching.— n. Sunn'i (-d), an orthodox Muslim. 
—Also Sonn'ite, Sunn'ite. 

Suomi, swd'me, n, the Finnish language.—n.p/. 
the Finns.— ad)s. Suo'mic, Suo'mish. 
suovetaurilia, sO-ov-i-to-rU'i-a, L. sob-o-wc-fow- 
ri'li-a), n.pL a Roman sacrifice of a sheep, a pig, 
and an ox. [L. sSs, pig, avis, ^eep, taurus, ox.] 
sup, sup, v.t. to take into the mouth, as a liquid: 
to eat with a spoon (Scot.): to furnish supper 
for (Shak.). —v.i. to eat the evening meal: to sip 
(0.);— pr.p. supp'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. supped.— n. 
a small mouthful, as of a liquid. [O.E. sOpan; 
O.N. supa, Ger. saitfen, to drink; partly from 
O.Fr. roper, souper (Fr. souper), to take supper.] 
supawn. Seesuppawn. 

super-, sod', sB'psr, in composition, above, 
beyond, in addition, in excess.— n. su'per, a 
colloquial abbrev. of supernumerary (csp. a 
•upernumerary actor, further abbreviated supe), 
and of superintendent.— ad), coll, abbrev. of 
superfine: very good or very delightful.— vJ. to 
act as super.— v.i. supembound', to be more, very, 
or excessively abundant.—ir. superabun'dance.— 
ad), superabund’ant.—<rdv. superabund'antiy.— 
ad), superacute', abnormally or excessively acute. 

yarr.yBr; mp, hur (her); mine; mdtc. 


— v.t. sufieradd', to add over and above_ ns. 

superaddrtkm; supsrall'oy, an alloy that has 
good stabilhy at bOO'C to lOOOX; auperalt'ar, 
a slab of stone used as a portable altar to be laid 
on the top of an unconsecrated altar: a structure 
over an altar.— v.t. supercal'endcr, to give a high 
polish to by calendering.— a^. supercal'enderM. 
— n. supercar'go, a person in a ship placed in 
charge of the cargo and superintending all com¬ 
mercial transactions of the voyaK :—pL super- 
car'goes.— n. supercar'gosbip.—<n$. supercelest'- 
iai, above the heavens: more than heavenly. 
—v.r. supercharge', to fill to excess: to charge 
above the normal: to add pressure to: to charge 
exorbitantly, overcharge: to place as an over¬ 
charge (her.). — ns. su'percharge, an excessive, 
exorbitant, or greater than normal charge: a 
charge borne upon an ordinary or other charge 
(Act.); su'percharger, a device for increasing the 
pressure in an internal combustion engine; 
superconductiv'ity, complete loss of electrical 
resistivity shown by certain pure metals 
at temperatures approaching absolute zero. 
— adjs. superconduc'ting; superconduc'tive.— n. 
superconduc'tor.—v./. supercool', to cool below 
normal freezing-point without freezing.— adjs. 
supcrcrit'icai, capable of sustaining a chain 
reaction such that the rate of reaction increases; 
superdaint'y (Shak.), over-dainty.— ns. super- 
dom'inant (mus.), the submediant; super- 
Dread'nought, a warship excelling the original 
Dreadnought class.— ad), su'pcr-du'per, super¬ 
latively fine or great.— ns. super-ego (psych.), the 
strong unconscious inhibitory mechanism which 
criticises the ego and causes it pain and distress 
when it accepts unworthy impulses from the id; 
superelevi'tion, excess in height; superem'incnce, 
eminence in a superior degree: excellence 
beyond others.— adj. superem'inent.— adv. super- 
em'inently.— adj. superessen'tial, transcending 
mere being and essence.— v.t. superexalt', to 
exalt to a superior degree.— ns. superexalt&'tion; 
superexc'ellence, excellence above others, or in 
an uncommon degree.— adj. superexc'ellent.— 
n. su'perfamily, a group between a suborder and 
a family.— a^s. superfatt'ed, (of soap) having an 
excess of fat, so that there is no free alkali; 
Bu'perfine, ofspecially fine size or quality (abbrev. 
su^r): over-nice.— ns. su'perfineness; super- 
fiuid'ity, a phenomenon observed in a form 
of helium (helium 11), obtained below 2*19 K, 
in which internal friction is negligible; super- 
front'al, a covering hanging over the upper edge 
of an altar frontal.—v.t. superfuse', to pour over 
something else: to supercool.— n. superfu'sion. 
— v.t. superheat', to heat to excess: to heat 
(steam, etc.) above the temperature of saturation: 
to heat above normal boiling-point without 
vaporisation.— n. state of being superheated: 
amount of superheating.— n. suiwrheat'er.— a^. 
superhet'erodyne, heterodyne with beats above 
audible frequency (coll, superhet').— n. a super¬ 
heterodyne receiver.— ns. superhigh'way (U.S.), 
a wide road for fast motor-traffic; su'perhive, a 
detachable upper compartment of a beehive.— 
ad). superhQ'man, above man: above the capa¬ 
city of man: more or higher than human.— v.t. 
superhii'manise, -ize.— n. superhuman'ity.— adv. 
superhu'manly.—n. superhu'mcral, any vestment 
worn on the shoulders.— v.t. superimpose', to set 
on the top of something else: to place one over 
another: to establish in superaddition.— ad). 
superimposed'.—ns. superimposi'tion; siqier- 
incum'bme.— ad), superincum’bent, resting on 
the top: overlying: overhanging.— v.l. super¬ 
induce', to bring in over and above, or in super- 
session of, something else: to superadd.— ns. 
superipduce'inent, superindue'tion.— v.t. super¬ 
intend', to have or exercise oversight or charge 
of: to control, manage.— v.i. to exercise super- 
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superior 

vision.— ns. superiaten'dcnce, oversight: direc* — a4i. supcrterres'triai, supermundane.—n. 
tion: management; lupeiintan'dencjr, office or superton'ic, the tone next above the tonic.—od/. 


a superintendent.— at(i. sup^inten'- 
dent, superintending.— n. one who superintends: 
an overseer: the head of a Sunday school: in 
some Protestant churches a clergyman having 
the oversight of the clergy of a district: a police 
officer above an inspector; the administrator 
of a local school system ((/.5/).— a. superintm'* 
dentsbip.— ae(/s. superlu'nar, superlu'nary, above 
the moon: not of this world.— ns. su'perman, 
a being of higher type than man: ideal man: a 
dominating man; su'permarket (orig. U.S.), a 
large, mainly self-service, retail store selling'food 
and other domestic goods.— a<(/s. supermun'- 
dane, above the world; supemat'ional, trans¬ 
cending the national.—it. supemat'ionalism.— 
atO. supernat'ural, above or b^ond nature; not 
according to the course of nature: miraculous: 
spiritual.—n. that which is supernatural: a 
supernatural being.— v.t. supernat'uralise, -ize, 
to bring into the supernatural sphere.— ns, 
supemat'uralism, the belief in the influence of the 
supernatural in the world; supemat'uralist, a 
believer in the supernatural.— adj. of or pertain¬ 
ing to the supernatural.— adJ. supematuralist'ic. 
— adv. supemat'urally.— ns. supcmat'uralness; 
su'pemature, the supernatural.— adl- supemor'- 
mal, beyond what is normal: in greater number, 
amount, concentration, etc., than the normal.— 
n. su'peroctave, an organ-coupler giving an octave 
higher: an organ-stop two octaves above the 
principal; superord'er, a category between an 
order and a subclass or sometimes class 
(bfol.). — ad/s. superord'inal, pertaining to a 
superorder; superord'inary, above or beyond 
the ordinary; superord'inate, superior in rank: 
in the relation of superordination.—n. a superior 
in rank. — v.t. to make superordinate.— n, 
superordina'tion (/og.), the relation of a universal 
proposition to a particular proposition in the 
same terms .—adh superorgan'ic, above or 
beyond the organic, psychical: pmaining to a 
higher organisation, social.— ns. superovuli'tion, 
the production of a larger number of ova than 
usual, e.g. under stimulus of injected hormones; 
superphos'phate, an acid phosphate: now usu. 
a mixture of calcium sulphate and calcium acid 
phosphate used as a manure.— at^. superphys'- 
ical, beyond, or of higher order than, the physi¬ 
cal.— 1 ». su'perplus (obs.), surplus.— adJ- super- 
pos'able.— v.t. supe^se', to bring, or suppose to 
to brought, into coincidence: to place vertically 
over or on something else.— ad/, superposed'.— 
n. superposi'tion, act or superposing: state of 
being superposed: that which is above anything. 

v.r. superpraise' (5Aofc.), to praise excessively. 
— ns. superre'alism, surrealism: superre'alist.— 
adj. super-roy'al, of paper-size larger than royal. 
— n. su'persalt, an acid salt.— v.t. supersat'urate, 
to saturate bi^ond the normal point.— n. snper- 
aaturft'tion.— ad/, supersens'ibie, above the range, 
or outside the realm, of the senses.— adv. auper- 
sen'sibly.— at/j. supersen'sitive, excessively sen¬ 
sitive.— n. supersen'sitiveness.— ad/s. supersen'- 
sory, beyond the ordinarily recognised senses; 
supersen'sual, beyond the senses: extremely 
sensual; superser'viceable IShak.), officious.— 
ns. su'persound, sound vibrations too rapid to be 
audible; su'per-state, a greater organisation 
transcending the state; superstril'tum (or -strd'), 
overlying stratum.— v.t. superstruct', to build on 
something else as a foundation.— n. superstruc'- 
tion.— adls. superstruct'ive; superstruct'ural.— n. 
su'perstructure, an upper structure or part of a 
structure.— adjs. supersubstan'tial, transcending 
substance, esp. material substance; supersubt'le, 
-subt'ile (SAafe.), over-subtle: extremely subtle. 

ns. su'pertanker, a very large tanker; su'per- 
tax, an extra or additional tax on large incomes. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eV»-m»nt 


Bu pervoiute (oaf.), convolute. [L. super, above; 
cf. over, Gr. hyper.] 

superannuate, sdo-, sS‘p.tr~an'u-St, v.t, to anti- 
quate: to set aside or cause to retire on 
account of age; to pension off.— adj. super¬ 
annuated.—n. a superannuated person.—a<^. 
superann'iiated.— n. superannfi&'tion. [L. super, 
above; annus, year.] 

superate, soo', sO'pitr-at, (obs.) v.t. to overcome, 
outdo, or top.— adl- su'perable.— adv. su'pcrably. 

'. super&'tion. [L. superare, to go over, sur¬ 
mount.] 

superb, .too-, .sd^purb', ad], proud, haughty (ob.v.): 
magnificent: gorgeous: triumphantly effective: 
supremely excellent {coll.). — n. superb'ity.— adi'. 
superb'iy.— n. superb'ness. [L. superbus, proud.] 
supercalender ... to ... supercharger. See super-. 
Bupercberio, su-per-sha-re, n. a taking at dis¬ 
advantage: fraud. [Fr.] 
superciliary, soo', su’par-sil'i~ar-i, adj- of, on, or 
near the eyebrow: marked above the eye.— n. a 
superciliary ridge or mark.— adj. supercirious, 
di^ainfully suj^rior in manner; overbearing 
{pbs,y. superciliary (rare). — adv. supercil'iously. 
— n. su|Mrciriou8n«s. [L. supercllium, eyebrow, 
superciliousness— "super, above, ciliuni, eyelid.] 
superconductivity . . . to . . . supereminently. Sec 
super-. _ 

supererogation, sou-, su-par-er-o-su'shan, n. doing 
more than is required.— v.i. superer'ogate.— adj. 
supererogatory (-a-rog'a-tar-i). —Also (rare) sup- 
erer'ogant, supererog'ative.—works of superero¬ 
gation (R.C.), works which, not absolutely 
required of each individual for salvation, may 
be done for the sake of greater perfection— 
affording the church a store of surplus merit, to 
eke out the deficient merit of others. [L. super, 
above, irogare, -atuni, to pay out.] 
superessential. . . to . . . superfatted. See super-, 
superfetation, soo-, su-par-/S-ta’shan, n. fertilisa¬ 
tion of an ovum in one already for some time 
pregnant: superabundant production or accu¬ 
mulation. —V.I. superfd'tate. [L. superfetare — 
pfx. super-, ^cT, fetus, a fetus.] 
superficies, son-, su-par-fish'i-ez, n. a surface, that 
which has length and breadth but no thickness 
(geom.y. a bounding or outer surface: a surface 
layer: a surface area: external features, appear¬ 
ance:— pi. superfic'ics.— adj. superficial (-/ish'l), 
of. on, or near the surface: not going much 
deeper than the surface.— n. that which is, or 
those who are, superficial: surface characters.— 
v.t. superfic'iaiise, -ize, to make superficial.— v.i. 
to deal superficially.— n. superficiality (-fish-i- 
al'i-tl).—adv. supcrnc'iallv.—n, supcrfic'lalness. 
[L. superficies—super, facies, face.] 
superfine ... to ... superfluidity. See super-, 
superfluous, soi-, sR-pur’ftdb-as, adj. above what is 
enough; redundant: unnecessary.— n. sniwr- 
fluity (-floo'), state of being superfluous; a thing 
that is superfluous: superabundance. — adv. 
super'fluousiy.— ns. super'fluousnesB, superfluity: 
su'perflux (Shak.), superfluity. (L. superfiuus, 
overflowing— super, fiufre, to flow.] 
snperfoetation. Same as superfetation, 
superfrontal . . . to . . . superintendentsbip. See 
super-. 

superior, s5o-, sii-pHri-ar, adj. upper: higher in 
nature, place, rank, or excellence: better (with 
to)i surpassing others: beyond the influence, 
rising above (with to)', supercilious or uppish: 
(often patronisingly) very worthy and highly 
respectable; of wider application, generic: set 
above the level of the line (print.): of an ovary, 
inserted on the receptacle above the other parts 
(hot.): of other parts, seeming to take rise above 
the ovary.— ti. one superior to others: the head 
of a religious house, order, etc.: the feudal lord 

for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vili 
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ofa vassal: one to whom feu-duty i$ paid (Scott superstate. See super-. 

Iaw)i~-fm. siipc'rioreBS, the head of a nuniu^. superstition, r<SS-, sH-^stisk'an, n. false worriiip 
—superiority (-or 7-(i), quality or state of being or religion: an ignorant and irrational belief in 
superior: pre-eminence: advantage: the ri^t supernatural agency, omens, divination, sorcery, 
which the superior enjoys in the land held by the etc.: a deep-rooted but unfounded general belief: 
vassal {.Scots law).—adv. supe'ripriy, in a superior a rite or practice proceeding from superstitious 
manner or position.—n. supe'rinrship.—superi- belief or fear (ofts.).—oij/. superBtit'Hnis.-F-<M/y. 
ority complex (psych.), over-valuation of one’s soperstit'iousiy.—n. superstit'iousness. [L. sitper- 
worth. often anected to cover a sense of in- siiiio. -on/s.J 


feriority; superior planets, those more distant 
ftom the sun than is the earth. [L., comp, of 
superus, on high— super, above.] 
superjacent, soo-, su-par-ja'sant, tuU’ lying above. 
[L. super, Jacens, -entis, pr.p. of Jacire, to lie.] 
superlative, soo-, sH-pur’Is-tiv, a^, raised above 
others or to the highest degree: superior to all 
others: most eminent: expressing the highest 
degree (gram.). —n. the superlative or highest 
degree (gram.): an adjective or adverb in the 
superlative degree: any word or phrase of exag¬ 
geration.— adv, super'lativeiy.— n. superiative- 
ness. [L. superlativus — super, lotus, carried.] 
superlunar . . . to^... supermundane. See super-, 
supenucnium, soo', s&'psr-nak'ii'bm, adv. to the 
last drop.— it. liquor of the best kind, too good 
to leave heeltaps: a bumper.— adj. superaac'- 
nlar. [Sham L. super naculum, on the nail—L. 
super, Ger. iiagel, nail; from the custom of 
turning the glass up to show that no more is left 
than will rtand on the thumbnail.] 
supernal, soo-, sB-pur'nl, adi- on high: celestial: 
of a higher world; exalted: topmost.— adv. 
siqwr'nally. [L. supernus — super.) 
supernatant, soo-, sa-psr-nd'tmt, adJ- floating or 
swimming above, esp. of an upper layer of 
liquid. [L. supernatans, -antis — super, nature, 
swim, float.] 

Bupemational^.. to ... supernormal. See su|wr-. 
Biqiemova, soo-, su-psr-nd'vs, n. very brilliant 
nova resulting from an explosion which blows 
the star’s material into space, leaving an expan¬ 
ding cloud of gas. [L. super-, above, and nova.] 
anpemumerary, soo-, su-psr-n&’msr-ar-i, adj. over 
and above the stated, usual, normal, or necessary 
number.— n. a supernumerary person or thing: 
an actor without speaking parts. [L.L. super- 
muner&rius —L. super, mimerus, number.] 
superoctave... to... supersaturation. See super-, 
superscribe, soo-, su-par-skrib', v.t. to write or 
engrave above, on the top or on the outside of 
something: to address (as a letter): to sign 
at the top.— ad/, su'perscript (-skript), written 
above.— n. ^Shak.) the superscription, address.— 
ff. superscnp'tion, act of superscribing: that 
which is superscribed. [L. super, above, 
scribere, scrlptum, to write.] 
supersede, sSb-, sB-par-sid', v.t. to desist or rrfrain 
from (obs.): to override (obs.): to set aside: to 
set aside in favour of another: to come or put in 
the room of, to replace.—v.i. (obs.) to refrain, 
desist.—nj. superse'deas, (-dl-as), a writ to stay 
proceedings, or to suspend the powers of an 
officer (from the use of the L. word, 2nd pers. 
sing. pres, subj., you are to desist); superse'- 
dence; superse'der; supersedere (-si-dS’rl, sdb- 
per-se-di're, btfin.), a private agreement among 
creditors, under a trust-deed, to supersede or sist 
diligence for a certain period (.Scots law): an 
order of court granting protection to a debtor; 
supMsC'dure; supersession (sesh'an). [L. si^er- 
s^re, to sit above, refrain from— super, above, 
sedire, sessum, to sit.] 

auparsensible . . . to . . . superserviccable. See 

supersonic, soo-, sB-par-son'Uc, adj. above the 
audible limit: too hi|di-pitched for human 
hearing (ultrasonic) : also, above the speed of 
sound.—n. a supersonic wave: (in pi.) the 
study of such waves.— n. su'peisound (see 
super-). [L. super, above, somis, sound.] 


superstratum . . . to . . . supertonic. See super-, 
supervene, 5.55-, sQ-par-ven', v.i. to come in addi¬ 
tion, or closely after.— n. supervSn'ience.— adj. 
supervin'ient, supervening. — n. supervention 
(-ven'shan). [L. super, above, venfre, ventum, 
to come.] 

supervise, soo’, su'par-viz, or -viz’, v.i. to read over 
(Shak.): to superintend.— n. (Shak.) reading 
over.—ns. supervi'sai, supervision (-vizh'an), act 
of supervising; inspection: control; si^ervisor 
(vi'zar; also soo’, su’), one who supervises: an 
overseer: an inspector: a spectator (Shak.); 
supervi'sorship.— a^. supervi'sory, pertaining to, 
or having, supervision. (L. super, over, vidire, 
visum, to see.} 
supervolute. See super-. 

supine, soo', sB’pin, oilin’, adj. lying on the back: 
leaning backward, inclined, sloping: negligently 
inert: indolent: passive.—n. a Latin verbal noun 
in -turn (first supine, an old accusative) or -IS 
(second supine, an old locative), possiblj^ as 
formed from the stem of the passive participle: 
the English infinitive with to. — v.t. su'pinate 
(-pin-at), to bring palm upward or forward,— ns. 
supinA'tion, the placing or holding of the palm of 
the hand upward or forward; su'pinator, a 
muscle that supinates the hand.— adv. supine'ly. 
— n. supine'nesB. (L. supinus, supine; related to 
sub. under, super, over.] 

Buppawn, supawn, sa-pbn’, n. maize porridge. 

[Natick saupdun, softened.] 
suppeago, sa-pe'gd. See serpigo, 
supper, sup’ar, n. a meal taken at the close of the 
day.— v.t. to furnish with supper.—supp'er- 
less.—supper cloth, a table-cloth, larger than a 
tea-cloth, on which supper is served; supp'er- 
time, the time at which supper is usually taken. 
[O.Fr. soper (Ft. souper).] 
supping. See sup. 

Buntluit, sa-pldnt’, v.t. to overthrow, to lay low 
(Mill.): to oust: to supersede: to dispossess 
and take die place of: to uproot (Shak.). — ns. 
aupplantation (sup^hu-tS’shan); supplant'er. [L. 
suppbmtare, to trip up— sub, under, planta, the 
sole.] 

supple, sup'l. adj. pliant: lithe: yielding to the 
humour of others: fawning.— v.t. to make 
supple: to make soft or compliant.— v.l. to 
become supple.— n. sopp'leness.— adv. supply.— 
Bupide jack, a woody liane of many kinds: a 
pliant cane. [Fr. souple —L. supplex, bending 
the knees— sub, under, plic&re, to fold.] 
snpple, sdbp'l, a Scots form of swipple. See also 
souple (2). 

supplement, sup'li-mant, n. that which supplies a 
deficiency or fills a nc^: that which completes 
or brinu closer to completion: any addition by 
whidi defects are made good: a special partof a 
periodical publication accompanying an ordinary 
part: the quantity by which an angle or an arc 
falls short of 180” or a semicircle.— v.t. supple- 
ment (-ment'; also sup’li-mant), to supply or fill 
up: to add to.— adjs. supiuement'al, sniiple- 
ment'ory, added to supply what is wanting: 
additional.—-Also ns. — advs. supplement'ally, 
Bupplement'ariiy.— ns. supplements'tion; supple- 
ment'er.— ad/s. suppletive, supp'lctory, supple¬ 
mental. (L. suj^Hmentum, a filling up, supptire, 
to fill up.) 

snpidial, snppliance (1), supidiant (1). See under 
suivly. 
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sunMant 

■uppliant, sup'U’Mt, a4/. supplicating: asking 
earnestly: entreating.—n. a humble petitioner.— 
n, suppiiance, supplication.— adv. supp'Uantly. 
[Fr, suppliantf pr.p. of supplier —L. supplicSre', 
see next.] 

Buppikant, sup'H-ktnt, mi}, supplicating: asking 
submissively.— n. one who supplicates or en> 
treats earnestly.— n. supp'iicat, in the English 
universities, a petition.—v.t. and v.l. supp'licate, 
to entreat earnestly: to petition: to pray.— at(i. 
aupp'heating.— adv. supp'licatingly.— n, supplica'- 
tion, act of supplicating: an earnest or humble 
petition: in ancient Rome, a solemn service or 
day decreed for giving formal thanks to the gods 
for victory, etc.: earnest prayer or entreaty, esp. 
in liturgies, a litany petition for some special 
blessing.— adi- supp'Iicatory, containing suppli¬ 
cation or entreaty: humble.—n. supplied'vit, 
formerly a writ issued by the King's Bench or 
Chancery for taking the surety of the peace 
against a person. [L. supplicate, -Slum — supplex; 
see supple.] 

supply, s»-pli’, v.l. to fill up a deficiency in (ofrs.): to 
supplement (o6s.): to reinforce, to help (o6s.): to 
makegood: to satisfy: to provide, Airnish: to 
fill, occupy (as a substitute): to serve instead of: 
—pr p. supply'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. supplied'.—ft. 
act ot supplying; that which is suppli^ or which 
supplies a want: amount provided or in hand: 
available amount of a commodity: amount of 
food or money provided (used generally in pl.)\ 
a parliamentary grant for expenses of govern¬ 
ment: a person who takes another’s duty tem¬ 
porarily, a substitute, esp. a clergyman.— ns. 
suppli'd, the act of supplying; suppli'ance 
iSfiak.), supplying, something to fill up time, 
pastime, gratification.— adj. suppli'ant (Shak.), 
supplementary, reinforcing.— ns. suppli'er, one 
who supplies; suppiy'ment (Shak.), replenish¬ 
ment, supplementing.—Commissioners of Supply, 
a former administrative and rating authority in 
Scotland, superseded by the County Council. 
(O.Fr. suppleier, iupplier (Fr. supplier )—L. 
supplere, to fill up.] 

support, ss-pdri', -porl', v.l, to bear the weight of: 
to hold up; to endure; to sustain: to maintain: 
to keep going: to corroborate: to make good: 
to uphold; to back up: to second: to contend 
for: to represent in acting: to supply with 
means of living: to nourish: to strengthen.— n. 
act or fact of supporting or upholding: that 
which, or one who, supports, sustains, or main¬ 
tains: maintenance; backing: a prop: an actor 
playing a subordinate part with a star.— adj. 
support'able, capable of being held up, borne, 
sustained, or maintained.— n. support'ableness. 
— adv. support'ably.— ns. sopport'ance (Shak.), 
support: support'er, one who, or that which, 
supports: an adherent: a defender: one who 
attends matches and watches with interest the 
fortunes of a team: a figure on each side of the 
escutcheon (her.). — n. and ad/, supporting.— 
adis. supportive (rare); supportless.— ns. (all 
rare) support'ment; support'ress; supporture. 
[L. supporlare — sub, up, poriare, to bear.] 

suppose, s»-p6z', v.t. to place underneath (abs.): 
to believe (5Aak.): to incline to believe: to con¬ 
ceive, imagine, guess: to assume provisionally 
or for argument’s sake: to imply, presuppose; 
to pretend; to expect (Mill.)', (esp. in pass.) to 
expect in accordance with rules or conventions: 
to substitute fraudulently (ob.r.).— n. a supposi¬ 
tion: an instance of supposing or saying 
‘suppose’: (Shak.) expectation.— adJ. suppo's- 
able.— adv. suppo'sably.— n. suppo'sal, supposi¬ 
tion: notion (Shak.): proposal (obs.). — adj. 
supposed', believed to be: assumed: conjec¬ 
tured; feigned (Shak.): supposititious (o6s.): 
placed below, or having a note below, the funda¬ 
mental of the chord (mus.). — adv. suppo'sedly, 


according to supposition.— ns, suppo'ser; M 9 - 
po'iiag.—aimpose (Scot.), even if; auppoeiiig 
(coll.), what if, how about. [Fr. supposer —pfx. 
sup- (sub-), poser; see pose, and cf. compoH, 
dispose, etc.] 

supposes, s9-p6z’is, (Shak., Taming of ihe Sfnvw, 
V, i, 120) n.pl. perh. substitutes, or substitutions, 
or suppositions. See repeated play on the word 
in Shakes]xare's source. Gascoigne’s Supposes 
(and its original, Ariosto’s I Supposill). 
supposition, sup-s-zi'shsn, n. an act of supposing: 
that which is supposed: assumption: presump¬ 
tion, opinion.— aeU. supposi'tional, hypothetical: 
conjectural: supposed.— adv. supposi'tionrily.— 
adjs. supposi'tionary, suppositional; supposi¬ 
tious (-zi'shas; rare), suppositional: usu. a 
blunder for supposititious: supposititious (ss- 
poz-i-iish'as), put by trick in the place of another: 
spurious; suppositional.— adv. suppositi'tiously. 
— n. suppositi'tiousness.— ad), suppos'itive (-i-liv), 
suppositional. — n. suppos'itory, a medicated 
plug for administration by the rectum or other 
canal. [L. supponire, -posilum, to set under, 
substitute— sub, pdnfre, to put.] 
suppress, sa-pres', v.t. to crush, put down: to 
subdue: to hold or press down (Spans.): to 
ravish (Spens.): to hold back, esp. from publica¬ 
tion, circulation, divulgation, expression, devel¬ 
opment: to check, stop, restrain: to hold in: to 
moderate: to leave out.— ad), suppressed'.— 
adv. Buppress'edly.— nd). suppreas'ible.— n. sup¬ 
pression (-presh'), act of suppressing: stoppage: 
concealment.— adf suppress'ive, tending to 
suppress: subduing.— n. suppress'or, one who 
suppresses anything: a device for suppressing 
anything, e.g. the echo of one’s own voice on a 
telephone, electrical interference with television 
reception.—suppressor grid, a grid between the 
anode and screen of a pentode valve to repel 
secondary electrons back to the anode. [L. 
supprlmire, suppressum — sub, under, premire, to 
press.] 

suppurate, sup'S-rat, v.i. to gather pus or matter. 
— n. Buppurft'tion,— adj. supp'urative, promoting 
or attended by suppuration.— n. a suppurative 
agent. [L. sub, under, pus, puris, pus.] 
supra-, soo'pra-, su’pra-, in composition, above.— 
adjs. supra-ax'illary, arising above an axil; 
supraciliary (-sit'), above the eyebrow; supra- 
cost'al, above or on a rib.— n. Supralapsarlan 
(-laps-a'ri-an; L. Idpsus, fall), one of a class 
of Calvinists who make the decree of election 
and predestination to precede the Creation and 
the Fall—opp. to Sublapsarian. —Also a ^.— n. 
Supralaps&'rianism.— adjs. supralu'nar, beyond 
the moon: very lofty; supramun'dane, above 
the world; supranat'ional, overriding national 
sovereignty; supra-or'bital, above the orbit of 
the eye; suprare'nal, above the kidneys (supra¬ 
renal capsules, Hhe adrenal glands; suprarenal 
extract, an extract from these used in haemor¬ 
rhage, Addison’s disease, etc.); suprasens'iUe, 
above the reach of the senses; supratemp'oral, 
transcending time: of the upper part of the 
temples or tem^ral region. [L. suprb, above.] 
supreme, su-, soo-prem’, poet, also su', sdB', 
adj. highest: greatest: most excellent.— n. the 
highest point: the highest authority. — ns. 
supremacy (-prem'a-si), state of being supreme: 
supreme position or power; suprematism (sdb- 
prem'a-tizm), an extreme form of cubism using 
very simi^le geometrical shapes.— n. and adj. 
suprem'atist. — adv. supremely (-prim'). — ns, 
supreme'ness, supremi^ (-prem'). — supreme 
sacrifice, giving up of one’s life; Supreme 
Soviet, the legislature ot the U.S.S.R., consisting 
of two bodies, the Council of the Union, in 
which each deputy represents so many of the 
population, and the Council of Nationalities, 
in which each deputy represents one of the 
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R^biici or other distinct regions within the 
li.S.S.R. [L. suprinatSt superl. of si^terus, high 
— tttfter, nbove.] 

enremo, sdd-pri’mS, n. n supreme head. 

(Sp.,—L. st^imus, hishnt-l 
sur-, aAr~, ^x. over. [Fr.,—L. super.] 
ser, sAr, (Fr.) on, sbove-'^-sur le ti^ {/e ta~pi), 
on the carpet (table-cover); under discussion, 
subject of talk; sur idacc (plas), on the spot, 
sura, surah, sSd’ra, n. a chapter of the Koran. 
(Ar. sOra, sOrah, step.] 

sura, aSS’ra, n. fermented palm-sap. [Sans, surd.] 
snradditimi, sAr-e^ish'en, (Shak.) n. an additional 
title or designation. [Pfx. sur-.] 
surah, sfl', sBb'ra, n. a soft twilled silk or artificial 
fhbrie.—Also a^. [Foss, from Surat.] 
sural, sdW, a^. pertaining to the calf of the leg. 
(L. sAra, the calf.] 

Butance, shSSr'ans, {Shak.) n. assurance, 
surat, sSd-rat\ or s65', n. coarse uncoloured 
cotton. [Surat, in India.) 
surbase, sur'bOs, n. a cornice or series of mould¬ 
ings above the base of a pedestal, etc— atfi. sur- 
basod i4>ast'), of an arch, lower than half the 
span.—^it. surbase'ment. (Pfx. sur-.] 

Buibate, sur~bat', v.t. [Spans. sAr') to bruise with 
walking, make footsore:— pa.p. surbat'ed, 
(Spans.) surbet'. [O.Fr. surbatu, excessively 
braten, but with the meaning of Fr. solbatu.] 
Burbed, sAr-bed’, (obs.) v.t. to set on edge, as a 
stone with reference to the grain. [Pfx. sur-.] 
surcease, sAr-sis', v.l. to cease.— v.t. to desist or 
refrain ftom: to end, put a stop to.—n. cessa¬ 
tion. [O.Fr. sursis, pa.p. of surseoir —L. super- 
sedire, to refrain from; cf. supersede; spelling 
influenced by cease.] 

surcharge, sur-chSrJ’, v.t. to overcharge: to over¬ 
load: to overburden: to overstock: to saturate: 
to charge with overwhelming force (Spans.): to 
print over the original printing: to disallow: 
to exact a surcharge ftom.—it. sur'charge (or 
-chSrf), an overcharge: an extra charge: an 
excessive load: an overloaded condition: an 
amount not passed by an auditor, which must 
be refunded: a new valuation or cancel-mark 
rinted on or over a stamp: the earth supported 
y a retaining wall above the level of its top.— 
udi. surcbarged'.— ns. Burcharge'ment; sur- 
cha^'er. [Pfx. sur-.] 

surciagle, sAr'sIng-gl, n. a girth or strap for hold¬ 
ing a saddle on an animal’s back: the girdle of 
a cassock.— v.t. to gird, fasten, or thrash with a 
surcingle. [O.Fr. surcengle —L. super, cingulum, 
a belt.] 

BUTCoat, sAr'kdt, n. a mediaeval outer garment, 
usu. sleeveless, often with heraldic devices, worn 
by men and women over armour or ordinary 
dress. [O.Fr. surcote, suecot — sur, over, cote, 
garment.] 

Burcnltts, sAr'kA-bs, (bot.) n. a sucker. [L. 
sAratlus.] , 

surd, sdnf, adi. deaf (obs.): senseless (obs.): that 
cannot be expressed in rational numbers (math.): 
voiceless (phon.). — n. an irrational quantity 
(math.): a voiceless consonant.— n. surd'ity, 
deafness. [L. surdus, deaf.] 

sure, shddr, adl- secure: safe: fit to be depended 
on: unerring: stable: bound in alliance (esp. 
by betrothal or marriage; obs.): certain: as¬ 
sured: confident beyond doubt: without other 
possibility.— InterJ. (coll.) certainly, undoubtedly, 
^s.— advs. sure (now chiefly ir. or U.S., except 
in comp, and in conventional phrases), surely, 
firmly: confidently: safely: certainly: as- 
suredb': as it would seem (often ironically).— 
as. sure'ness; sure’ty, certainty: safeguard: 
legal security against loss: one who b^omes 
bound for another: a sponsor.—v.r. (Shak.) to 
be security for.—it. sure'tyship.— a^s. sure'- 
umwgh’ (U.S.), genuine, real; sure'-fire, in- 


fsHible; sare'looted, not liable to stumble.— 
adv. suiefoot'edly.—lu. suiefbot'edness: jnire 
thing, a certainty, certain success: b^ond 
doubt.—be sure, do not omit: fmr sure, certainly: 
of a certainty; make sure (see make); sure 
enough, no doubt: In very fact: accordingly: 
there’s no denying; to he sure, certainly: I 
admit. [O.Fr. sur, seur (Fr. sdr)—L. sicArus; 
see secure.] 

sure, an old spelling of sewer. 

Sfiretd, sAr-fit, (Fr.) the French criminal investiga¬ 
tion department, 
surety. See sure (1). 

surf, sArf, n. surging water or waves rushing up 
a sloping beach: sea-foam.— v.l. to bathe in or 
nde on surf.— ns. surf'er; surfing, riding break¬ 
ing waves on a surf-board or in a surf-canoe.— 
adi. surf'y.—surf'-bathing, bathing in surf; surf- 
bather; Burf'-bird, an American Pacific shore- 
bird (Aphriza) akin to sandpipers; surf'-board, 
surfing-board, a board on which a bather allows 
himself to be carried inshore by the surf; surf- 
boarding; surf-boat, a boat for use in surf; 
surf-canoe, a slalom canoe or a kayak used for 
surfing; siirf'-duck, the scoter; suif'-fish, any 
fish of a Western American viviparous perch-like 
familjr, Embiotocidae; surf'man, one skilful in 
handling boats in surf; surf'-riding, riding on a 
surf-board. [Origin obscure.] 

surface, sAr'fis, n. the outer boundary or face of 
anything: the outside or upper layer: that which 
has length and breadth but no thickness (gecm.): 
area; outer appearance, character or texture: 
an aerofoil.— adj. of, on, or near a surface.— 
v.r. to put a surface, or some kind of surface or 
finish, upon.— v.i. to rise to the surface: to re¬ 
gain consciousness (coll.): to get out of bed 
(coll.). — adf. sur'faced, having this or that kind 
of surface.— ns. snr'facer, one who, or that 
which, smooths or levels a surface; sur'facing, 
giving a surface to anything: material for a 
surface layer: washing surface deposits for gold. 
—sur'face-craft, a floating, not submersible, 
craft; sur'face-mail, mail sent otherwise than 
by air; sur'faceman, one who keeps a railway- 
bed in repair; surface tension, that property in 
virtue of which a liquid surface behaves like a 
stretched elastic membrane.— adJ. sur'face-to- 
air', of a missile, etc., travelling from a base on 
the ground to a target in the air.—Also adv. 
— adj. and adv. sur'face-to-sur'face.—sur'face- 
vessei; sur'face-water, drainage-water. [Fr., 

from sur —L. super, and face —L. facies, face.] 
surfactant, sar-fak'tant, n. a substance, e.g. a 
detergent, which has the effect of altering the 
interfacial tension of water and other liquids or 
solids. [sHi/ace-oc/ive agent.} 
surfeit, siir'/i/, a. overfulness: gorging: gluttony: 
excess: an excessive meal: sickness or satiety 
caused by overeating or overdrinking.— v.t. to 
feed or fill to satiety or disgust.— v.l. to indulge 
to excess, esp. in food and drink: to suffer from 
excess.— adi. sur'feited.— n. sur'feiter.— n. and 
adf snr'feiting. [O.Fr. surfait, excess—L. super, 
above, facire, to make.] 

surficial, sAr-fish't, (geol.) udi. superficial, sub¬ 
aerial. [surface, altered in analogy with super¬ 
ficial.] 

surge, an old spelling (Shak.) of serge, 
surge, suri, n. an uprush, boiling or tumultuous 
movement of liquid: a great wave: a swell: a 
sudden oscillation: a jerk on a rope: of space¬ 
craft, movement in the direction of travel.— v.i. 
to well up: to heave tumultuously: to slip back: 
to jerk.— v.t. to send in surges: to slack suddenly. 
— adis. surge'ful; surge'lesa; sur'gent.— n. and 
ae^. sur'ging.— adi- sur'gy. [L. surgire, to rise.] 
suigeon, sur’ian, n. one who treats injuries or 
diseases by manual operations: an army or 
naval doctor: a ship’s doctor: a surgeon-fish. 
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—Hs. nir'geoiKy, mr'gMtMhiii, tlie oflke or em- 
plovment of « lurgeon ia the army or navy; 
m cary, the art and practice of a eurgeon: a 
doetor’s or > dentist’s consulting-room.— aifl- 
sar'gical. pertsining to surgery.— adv. sar'gically. 
—sar'geon-fiM, a sea-surgeon; sargem’s knoti 
a knot like a reef-knot but with a double turn 
in the first part (used in ligaturing a cut artery): 
surgical boot, shoe, a boot, shoe designed to 
correct deformities of the foot; snrgiGU virit, 
methylated spirit with small amounts of castor 
oil and oil of wintergreen. [A.Fr. surgkn; see 
chimrgeon.] 

snricate, sO', sdS’ri-k&tf n. a S. African animal of 
the civet family. [Origin unknown.] 

Surinam, sd-, sdd-ri-nam', sB', sdo', n, part of 
the Kingdom of the Nethmlands in northern S. 
America.—Surinam poison, fish poison got from 
a S. American papilionaceous plant, Tephrosia; 
Surinam toad, a S. Amarkan amphibian that 
hatches its eggs in pits in its back, 
surloin. Same as sirloin. 

surly iSpens. syriye), sAr'li, adi- haughty (Skak.): 
morose: gruff and grumpy: rough and gloomy: 
refractory.— adv. (Skak.) surlfiy— adv. sur'liiy.— 
n. sur'liness. (From sir and uke; cf. lordly.] 
surmaster, sur'm&s-t»r, it. a second master in a 
school. [Pfx. sur-.] 

surmise, s»r-miz', n. allegation (o6s.): suspicion: 
conjecture.—r./. to imagine: to suspect: to con¬ 
jecture, guess.— adj- surmls'able.— m. surmis'al; 
surmis'er,—n. and adj. surmis'ing. [O.Fr.,— 
mrmettre, to accuse—L. super, upon, mittire, 
to send.] 

surmount, s»r~mov/nl\ v.t. to mount above: tO' 
be on or go to the top of: to surpass: to get the 
better of— ae^s. surmount'able; surmount'ed, 
surpassed: overcome; higher than half the 
span (archil.): having another figure laid over 
0er.). — n. surmount'er.— 1 >. and adj. surmount'- 
ing. [O.Fr. surmunter (Fr. surmonter}—L.L. 
supermoniare; see mount.] 
surmullet, s»r-mul'it, n. a species of red mullet, 
admired by the Romans for its colour-changes 
as it died. [Fr. surmulet.] 
surname, Surinam, n. an additional name: a 
family name.— v.t. to name by a surname.— ad/. 
sumom'inal. [On the analogy of Fr. surnom, 
from Eng. name and L. nomen, -iiti.v.] 
surpass, szr-pas', v.t. to go or be beyond: to ex¬ 
ceed: to excel.— ad/s. surpass'able; surpass'ing, 
passing beyond others: excellent in a hi^ 
deuee.—Also (obs. or poet.) adv. — adv. surpasa'- 
ingly.—n. surpass'ingness. [Fr. surpasser — sur-, 
passer, to pass.] 

surplice, s&r'plis, n. a white linen vestment worn 
over the cassock.— adi- sur'pliced, wearing a 
surplice. [Fr. surplis —L.L. superpellicium, an 
over-garment—pe/ns, skin.] 
surplus, sur'pits, n. that which is left over: re¬ 
mainder: excess over what is required: excess 
of revenue over expenditure.—Also add. — n. aur'- 
plusage', surplus; superfluity. [Fr.,—L.L. super- 
plOs — super, plBs, more.] 

surprise, ssr-priz', n. a taking unawares; a sudden 
capture owing to unpreparedness: the emotion 
caused by anything sudden or contrary to expec¬ 
tation: loosely, astonishment; anything that 
r causes or is intended to cause this emotion.— 
Also adj. — v.t. to come upon suddenly or un¬ 
awares: to capture by an unexpected assault: 
to seize (obs.): to lead or bring unawares, to 
betray (with into): to strike with wonder or 
astonishment: to confuse.—n. surpris'aL act of 
surprising.— adj. surprised'.— adv. surpris'edly.— 
n. surpris'er.— n. and (icff. surpris'ing.— adv. sur- 
pris'ingly.— n. surpris'lngness. [O.Fr. (Fr.) fem. 
pa.p. of surprendre —L. super, prekendire, to 
catch.] 

turquedry, sur'kwl-dri, (Spens.) n. arrogance.— 


Also (Scott) aur'qiiedy. [O.Fr. sureuUerle — 
surcuidier—l.. super, above, and edgit&re, -Stum, 
to think.] 

sum, seS're, n. a trypanosome disease of hones, 
etc., in Eastern Asia. [Marathi sOra, wheezing.] 
surr^isin, ser-d’t-Usm, n. a movement in French 
art and literature, from about 1919 on, that 
aimed at drawing upon the subconscious and 
escaping the control of reason or any precon¬ 
ceptions.— add. snrre'ai.— add. and n. suira'alist, 
— 041 '. SHrreanst'ic.— adv. surrealist'icaliy. [Fr. 
surriaUsme — sur, above, and riallsme, realism.] 
surrebut, sur-i-but', v.i. to reply to a defendant’s 
rebutter.— ns. surrebutt'al, a plaintiff’s evidence 
or presentation of evidence, in response to a 
defendant’s rebuttal; aurrebutt'er, the plaintiff’s 
reply, in common law pleading, to a dmendant’s 
rebutter. [Pfx. sur-.] 

Burreined, sur'dnd, adi. (Shak. sur-reyn’d) over¬ 
ridden. [App. sur- and rein.] 

Burreioin, sur-i-join', v.t. and v.i. to reply to a 
defendant’s rejoinder.— n. surrejoind'cr, a plain¬ 
tiff's reply to a defendant’s rejoinder. [Pfx. 
sur-.] 

surrender, s»-ren’d»r, v.t. to deliver over: to re¬ 
linquish: to yield up: to resign.— v.i. to yield 
oneself up: to yield.— n. act of surrendering.— 
ns. surrenderee', one to whom a legal surrender 
is made; sumn'derer; suiren'deror (law), one 
who makes a surrender; surren'diy (obs.), a 
surrender.—surrender value, the amount to be 
paid to an insured person who surrenders his 
policy. [A.Fr. .surrender, O.Fr. surrendre — sur-, 
rendre; see render.] 

surreptitious, sur-»p-tish'as, adj. done by stealth 
or fraud: stealthy.— adv. surrcpti'tiously. [See 
subreption.] 

surrey, sur'i, (U.S.) n. a light four-wheeled vehicle 
for four, usu. with two seats. [Developed from 
a vehicle used in Surrey.} 
sur-reyn’d. See surreined. 
surrogate, sur'6-gal, n. a substitute: a deputy, 
esp. of an ecclesiastical judge: one who grants 
marriage licences: a judge of probate (U.S.): a 
person or thing standing, e.g. in a dream, for 
another person or thing, or a person who fills 
the role of another in one's emotional life (as 
a mother, a father, surrogate).—ns. surr'ogate- 
ship; surro^'tion, subrogation; surrogfi'tum, 
a substitute. [L. surrogate, -dtum — sub, in the 
place of, rogSre, to ask.] 

surround, sa-rownd', v.t. to overflow (obs.): to 
go or extend all around: to encompass, en¬ 
viron: to invest: to make a circuit of.— n. an 
act of surrounding (esp. hunted animals): a 
border, esp. the floor or floor-covering around 
a carpet.— adj. surround'ing, encompassing: 
nei^bouring.— n. an encompassing: (in pT.) 
environment, things round about. [O.Fr. 
suronder —L. superundare, to overflow— super, 
undo, wave; confused with round.] 
surroysd, sa-roi'al, n. any tine of a stag’s horn 
above the royal. [Pfx. sur-.] 
surtarbrand. See surturbrand. 
surtax, sur’taks, n. an additional tax.— v.t. to tax 
additionally. [Pfx. sur-.] 
surtout, s»r-tdo', -tSdt', n. an overcoat (obs,): 
a lady’s hood (obs.): (19th cent.) a close-bodied 
frock-coat; a rais^ portion of the parapet of 
a work at the angles, .to protect from enfilade 
fire (fort.). [Fr.,—L.L. supertotus, an outer 
garment—^L. super, tdtus, all.] 

Burturinrand, surtarbrand, sAr'Urdtrand, n. iimitc 
found interbedded with lavas in Iceland. [Ice. 
surtarbrandr — Surtar, gen. of Surtr, name of a 
fire-giant, brandr, brand.] 

Bumcucu, sdS-rdd-kod-kdo\ n. a S. American 
Indian name for the bushmaster. 
surveillance, sar-va'bns, or -lyans, n. vigilant 
supervision: spy-like watching: superintendence. 
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—M. nirveiil'aiit. [Fr.,— surveiOer — sur, w/Mer, so produced (nua.)". a mixture of a fluid with 
to watch—L. vigilSrc.] dense particles which are prevented from 

Borvew. See snrview. settling by viscosity and impact of molecules 

survey, sar-vH', vJ. to view com|>rehensivel)r and (ehem.): m a motor vdiicks or railway carrian, 
extensively: to examine in detail: to obtain by the system of springs, etc., supporting the 
measurements data for mapping: to perceive, chassis on the axles.~—at0. suspen'sivc.—a</v. 
spy (Sfiak.). — ns. sur'vey (also •vd'), a general snspen'sively.— ns. suspcn'soid (ctem.), a colloid 
view, or a statement of its results: an inspection: dispersed with difficulty, yielding an unstable 
collection of data for mapping: an organisation solution that cannot be reformed after coagula- 
or body of men for that purpose: superintend* tion; suspen'sor, a chain of cells to which a 
ence; suTvey'al; survey'ance; survey'or, an plant-embryo is fixed (bat.): a suspensory band- 
overseer; a measurer of land: an inspector (of age.—od/. suspensorial (sus-pen-sdW-a/, -so ').— 
roads, of weights and measures, of customs n. suspenso'rium, that which holds up a part, 
duties, etc.); survey'orship. [O.Fr. surveoir — esp. the arrangement joining the lower jaw to 
L. super, over, videre, to see.] the cranium in vertebrates below mammals.— 

Burview, sar-vO', Spens. survew, v.t. to survey, adj. suspen'sory, suspending; having the power 
look over: to command a view of. (Pfx. sur-.] or effect of delaying or staying: of the suspenso- 
Burvive, sar-vlv', v.t. to live beyond: to outlive, rium.— n. a suspensorium.—suspended anima- 
—v.f. to remain alive.— n. Burvi'val, a surviving tion, temporary cessation of the outward .signs 
or living after: anything that continues to exist and of some of the functions of life; suspen'oer- 
after others of its kind have disappeared, or belt, a woman’s undergarment with stocking sus- 
after the time to which it naturally belongs.— penders: suspense account, an account in which 
acli. (esp. of standard equipment) designed to items are entered which cannot at once be placed 
help one to survive exposure or other dangerous in an ordinary account; suspcn'simi-bridge, a 
condition.— n. survi'vance, survival: succession bridge with roadway supported by chains pass- 
or right to succeed on surviving the present ing over elevated piers; suspension building, 
hplder-i-adj. survi'ving.— ns. survi'vor; sur- building round a concrete core and from the 
vi’vorship.—survival of the fittest, the longer top downward.—suspend payment, publicly to 
average life of the fit in the struggle for existence, stop paying debts from insolvency. [L. sus- 
and the consequent transmission of favourable pendfre, -pensum —pfx. sus- (subs-), pendfre, to 
variations in greater proportion to later genera- hang.] 

tions. [Fr. survivre —L. super, beyond, vivire, suspercollate, sus-par-koVat, (facet.) v.t. to hang, 
to live.] [Sm.v. per coll., abbrev. for L. suspendatur per 

Surya, sSor'ya, n. the Hindu sun-god. [Sans.] collum, let him be hanged by the neck.] 

susceptible, s9-sep’ti-bl, a^. capable, admitting: suspicion, sss-pish'an, n. act of suspecting; state 
capable of receiving: impres.sionable; easily of being suspected: the imagining of something 
affected by emotion (esp. amatory).— ns. sus- without evidence or on slender evidence; inkling: 
ceptibirity, suscep'tiUeiwss.— adv. suscep'tiUy. mistrust; a slight quantity, as of spirits (co//.): 
— adi. Buscep'tive, capable of receiving or ad- ground for suspicion (Shak.). — v.t. (dial, and 
mining; readily admitting.— ns. suscep'tivenesa; U.S.) to suspect.— adjs. suspi'cionless; sus- 
suBceptiv'ity (sa.f-); suscep'tor (ohs.), a sponsor; pi'eious, full of suspicion: s)iowing suspicion: 
suscip'ient, a recipient, esp. of a sacrament.— inclined to suspect: giving ground for suspicion: 
adj. receiving. [L. suscipfre, susceptum, to take liable to suspicion, doubtful.— adv. suspi'ciously. 
up— sus- (subs-), up, capire, to take.] — n. suspi'eiousness. [L. suspicid, -onis; see 

suwitate, sus'i-t&t, v.t. to excite, rouse.— n. sus- suspect.] 
citfi'tion. [L. suscitare, -atum — sus- (subs-), atispirc, sss-pir', v.i. to sigh: to breathe.— v.t. to 
under, citSre, to arouse.] breathe forth.— n. suspiration (sut-ps-rS'shifn), 

Buslik, sus'lik, sdos’lik, n. a spermophile, zizel, or sighing.— adj. suspirious (sas-ptr'i-as), breathing 
ground-squirrel. [Russ.] labouredly: sighing. [L. suspirure-su- (sub-), 

Buspect, sas-pekt’, v.t. to mistrust: to imagine to spirare, to breathe.] 
be guilty: to doubt: to be ready to believe, but sussarara. Same as siserary. 
without sufficient evidence: to incline to believe sustain, saa-ruit', v.r. to hold up: to bear: to sup- 
the existence, presence, or agency of: to have port: to provide for: to maintain: to sanction; 

an inkling of; to conjecture.— v.l. to imagine to keep going: to keep up: to support the life 

guilt, to be suspicious.— n. suspicion: (sus'pekt) of: to prolong.—n. (Milt.) means of sustenance, 

a person suspected.—a<(f. suspected.— adjs. sus- — udjs. sustain'abie; Bustained'.— adv. sustain'- 

pect'able; Buspect'ed.— adv. suspcct'cdly.— n. cdly.— n. sustain'er, one who, or that which, 

suapect'ednesB.— adJs. suspect'ful, suspicious; sustains: the main motor in a rocket, contiiiu- 

Buspect'iess, unsuspicious: unsuspected. [L. ing with it throughout its flight—cf. booster.— 

suspicire, suspectum, to look at secretly or n. and adj. sustain'ing.—its. sustain'ment, act of 

askance—su-(sub-), speci'rc, tc^ look.] sustaining: sustenance; sustenance (mt'ri-nan.f), 

suspend, sas-pend', v.t. to hang: to make to de- that which sustains; maintenance: nourish- 

pend: to sustain from falling: to put or hold ment.— adj. sustentac'iilar, supporting.---/}, sus- 

m a state of suspense or suspension: to make tentac'Olum, a supporting part.— v.t. siis'tcntale, 

to stop for a time: to defer: to debar from any to sustain.— n. sustent&'tion.— adj. sustentative 

privilege, office, emolument, etc., for a time: to (sus'tan-tu-tiv, sas-ten'ta-liv), sustaining.—ns. 

sustain into a following chord, producing dis- sus'trntator, a sustaining part or structure; sus- 

cord (mus.): to hold in an indeterminate smie. ten'tion, the act of sustaining.— adjs. susieirtisc; 

— adj. suapen'ded.— ns. suspend'er, one who, or sus'tinent, sustaining. [L. su.stiiu're —pfx. su.\- 

that which, suspends: a strap to support a (subs-), tenere, to hold; partly through O.Fr. 

sock or stocking: (in pi.) braces (U.S.)’, sus- sustenir (Fr. soutenir).] 

pause*, intermission: cessation: deferring, as of sustenance. See sustain. 

judgment: uneasy uncertainty: indecision.— susurrus, sO-, SfSd-sur'a.s, n. a murmuring: a 
adj. in suspense: (Milt, suspens', suspence') su.s- whisper: a rustling.— adj. susurr'ant.— n susur- 
pended, held back.— adj. suspense'fui.— n. sus- rS'tion. [L. susurrus.] 

pensibirity.— adj. suspen'sible.— ns. suspen'sion sutile, sH', sod'til, -til, adj. done by stitching. [L. 
(-sftan), act of suspending: interruption: delay; sutilis —.su^re, to sew.] 

tmporary privation^of office or privilege: a sutler, .m/'Air, n. one who sells liquor or provisions 
conditional withholding: holding a note from to soldiers in camp or garrison: a camp-hawker, 
a chord into the next chord (mus,): a discord —n.sut'lery, a sutler’s work or stall.—v.i. sutt'le, 

/dte, /Sr; mi, h&r (her); mine; mote, for; mate; mSbn, /dot; dhen (then) 
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to trade as a sutler. [Du. xoetehar (earlier 
soeteler).] 

■utor, ifi', sod'ior, -Ur, n, a cobbler.— adfs. 
auto'rial, suto'rian, relating to cobbling or to 
sewing, [soater; or directly from L. siMor, •dr/s, 
cobbler.] 

sutra, sodt’u, n. in Sanskrit literature, an aphor¬ 
istic rule or book of jiphorisms on ritual, 
grammar, metre, philosophy, etc. [Sans. s6tra, 
thrud.] 

suttM, sati, sut'e, sul-i', n. an Indian widow who 
burned herself on her husband's pyre: the cus¬ 
tom of so doing.— n. suttee'ism. [Sans, sati, a 
true wife.] 

suttle, sat'l, adJ. light (esp. of weight when tare 
is subtracted; obs.): subtle (M///.). [subtle.] 
suttle. See sutler. 

suture, sB’, sdb'thsr, -iBr, n. a seam: a stitching; 
the stitching of a wound; a stitch: a junction 
or meeting of margins, esp. of bones or of 
carpels: a line of dehiscence: a line of union.— 
v.r. to stitch up.-.-o((/. su'tural.— adv. su'turally. 
— adj, su'tured.— n. suturft'tion. [L. sStBra, a 
seam — suite, to sew.] 

suum cuique, soo'am k wV or kl'ktvi, sdb'dcm kdb- 
e'kwe, (L.) to each his own. 
suversed, su-vurst', {trig.) adJ- versed of the 
supplement. [From the contraction sup. 
versed.) 

suzerain, soo’za-ran, or sB', n. a feudal lord; 
supreme or paramount ruler: a state having 
supremacy over another.—-o4/. paramount.—n. 
su'zerainty, position or power of a suzerain 
[Fr., formed in imitation of souverairt from su.s-, 
over—L. susum (for sursum, subvorsum).] 
svarabhakti, sva-rab-hak'te, n. development of a 
vowel between consonants. [Sans, svara, vowel, 
bhakti, separation.] , 

Svarga. Same as Swarga. 
svastika, svas'tik-a, n. Same as swastika, 
svelte, svelt, adi. lissom, lithe: in art, free, easy, 
light and bold. [Fr.] 

swab, swob, a. a mop for cleaning or drying floors 
or decks: a brush for wetting foundry moulds: 
a sponge or the like for cleaning the bore of a 
fire-arm: a bit of cotton-wool or the like for 
mopping up blood or discharges, applying anti¬ 
septics, cleaning a patient's mouth, or taking a 
specimen of morbid secretion for examination: 
a specimen so taken: a naval officer's epaulet 
islang): a lubber or clumsy fellow (slang): in 
an old form of whist a card entitling its holder 
to a share of the stakes.— v.t. to mop with a 
swab:— pr.p. swabb'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. swabbed. 
—R. swabb'er, one who uses a swab: a mop for 
cleaning ovens; a swab in whist as formerly 
played: (in pi.) whist so played (also whisk and 
swabbers). [Du. swabber, swabber.] 
swack, swak, swak, (Scot.) adi- pliant; nimble. 

[Cf. L.G. swak, Du. swak; Ger. schwach, weak.] 
swad, swod, n. a country lout: a soldier.— n. 
swadd'y, a soldier, esp. a militiaman. [Perh. 
Scand.] 

swaddle, swod'I, v.t. to swathe: to bandage: to 
bind tight with clothes, as an infant: to thrash 
(obs.). — n. swaddling-clothes: a bandage.— n. 
swadd'ler (Anglo-lr.), a Methodist or Protestant 
in general.—swadd'ling-band, swadd'ling-cloth, 
a cloth for swaddling an infant;— pi. swadd'ling- 
clothes (B.). [O.E. swsethel, swethel, bandage; 
cf. swathe.] 

Swadeshi, swa-da’shi, n. a pre-Independence 
Indian nationalist movement, favouring home 
industries and boycott of foreign goods: a pro¬ 
duct made in India.—Also adi- — n. Swade'shism. 
[Bengali, own country.] 

swag, swag, v.i. to sway: to sag:— pr.p. swagg'- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. swagged.—n. a swagging : a 
festoon: a subsidence, as of ground over a mine: 
a depression: a bundle, esp. a tramp's bundle: 


baggage, esp. in the Australian bush: plunder 
(slang). — v.i. swagg'er, to walk with a blustering 
or .overweening air of superiority and sell- 
confidence: to brag noisily or ostentatiously: 
to bully.— V.I. to do, brin^, render, by swagger¬ 
ing.—n. a swaggering gait, manner, mien, or 
behaviour: one who carries a swag.— adi- 
(slang) ostentatiously fashionable: smart.—-n. 
swagg'erer.— n. and adj. swagg'ering.— adv. 
swagg'eriagly.— adi- swag'-bellied, having a pen¬ 
dulous belly.—swag'-belly, a pendulous belly: 
one whose belly swags; swagg'er-cane, swagg'er- 
stick, a short military cane; swagg'er-coat, a 
coat which hangs loosely from the shoulder; 
swag'man, one who carries his swag about with 
him in his search for work; swag'shop (slang), 
a place where cheap and trashy goods are sold; 
swags'man, a swagman: a burglar's accomplice 
who carries the plunder (slang). [Related to 
sway; prob. Scand.] 

swage, swBI, n. a grooved or moulded border 
(obs.): any of several tools including a tool in 
two grooved parts, for shaping metal.— v.t. to 
shape with a swage: to reduce the cross-section 
of a rod or tube, e.g. by forcing it through a 
tapered aperture between two grooved dies. 
[O.Fr. souage.) 

swage, swai, (Milt.) v.t. to assuage. [A.Fr. 
suagier —L. sudvis, mild, or aphetic for assuage.] 
swagsimp, swagsman. ^e swag. 

Swi&li, swii-he'li, n. the people of Zanzibar and 
the opposite coast: one of them: loosely, their 
language (Kiswahili), a Bantu tongue modified 
by Arabic. [Ar. sawahil, pi. sahil, coast, with 
suffix.] 

swain, swan, (arch., poet., often ironical) n. a 
young man; a peasant: rustic: a lover.— n, 
swain'ing, love-making.— adi- swain'ish, boorish. 
— n. swain'ishnesK, boorishness. [O.N. sveinn, 
young man, servant; O.E. swan.] 
swale, swal, n. a shady spot: shade: a sunken 
or marshy place.— adj. swfil'y. [Cf. O.N. svair, 
cool.) 

swale, swBl, v.i. to sway, 
swale. See sweai. 

swallow, swol'6, n. a long-winged migratory bird 
(Hirundo rustica) that catches insects on the 
wing: any bird of its genus or family: extended 
to various unrelated birds of similar form or 
habits.—swall'ow-dive, a dive during which 
one's arms are outst/etched to the sides.—Also 
v.i. —Ewall'ow-tail, a forked tail: a long¬ 
tailed dress coat: a butterfly (Papilio) with pro¬ 
longations of the hind wings: a barbed arrow: 
a pennon; a swallow-tailed bird (humming-bird, 
kite).— adi- swall'ow-tailed, with forked and 
pointed tail.—swall'ow-wort, an asriepiad (Cyn- 
anchum or Vincetoxicum), from the swallow- 
tailed appearance of its paired pods: hence any 
asclepiad; greater celandine (q.v.). [O.E. 

swalwe, swealwe; Ger. schwalhe.] 
swallow, swol'o, v.t. to receive through the gullet 
into the stomach: to engulf: to take in: to 
accept, sit down under (as an affront): to believe 
credulously.— v.i. to perform the action of 
swallowing something.— r. an abyss; a swallow- 
hole: a throat: an act of swallowing; a gulp; 
a quantity swallowed at once: capacity for 
swallowing: the aperture in a block, between 
the sheave and frame, through which the rope 
runs (naut.). — ns. .swall'et, a swallow-hole; 
swall'ower.—swall'ow-hole, a funnel or fissure 
through which water passes underground, esp. 
in limestone. [O.E. swelgan (vb.) gesweig (n.); 
cf. Ger. schwelgen.] 

swam, swam, pa.t. (and Skak., etc., pa.p.) of 
swim. 

swami, swB'mi, n. a Hindu idol; a Hindu re¬ 
ligious instructor. [Hindi svBmi, lord, master.] 
swamp, swamp, n. a tract of wet, spongy (in U'S. 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-manf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 



generally tree^iad> land: low ground fllled with 
water.^— v.t. to aink or involve in, or as in, a 
swamp: to cause to fill with water, as a boat: 
to overwhelm, inundate.— v.t, to become 
swamped.— adi, of, of the nature of, swamp: 
living or growing in swamps.— adj. swamp'y.— 
swamp cypress, Taxodium, a deciduous conifer 
of swamps in Southern U.S.; swamp oak, 
Casuarina. IPerh. from L.G.; prob. akin to 
O.E. swamm, mushroom, Ger. sckwamm, sponge, 
fungus.] 

swan, swoH, n. any species of Cygnus, a genus 
of large, graceful, stately, long-necked birds of 
the duck family.— adl- swsn'like,— n. swann'ery, 
a place where swans are kept or bred.— ad}. 
awaan'y, swanlike.—swan'-goose, the China 
goose; swan'herd, one who tends swans; swan'- 
hopping (see swan-upping); swan'-maid'en, in 
Germanic folklore, a maiden who can become 
a swan by putting on her feather-garment; 
swaa'-mark, the notch made on the swan's 
upper mandible; swan'-mussel, a large fresh¬ 
water mussel; swan'-neck, an S-shaped bend or 
piece; swans'-down, swans'down, the under- 
plumage of a swan: a soft woollen or mixed 
cloth: a thick cotton with a soft nap on one 
side; swan'-shot, a shot of large size, like buck¬ 
shot: swan'-skin, the unplucked skin of a swan: 
a soft, nappy, fine-twilled fabric; swan'-song, 
the fabled song of a swan just before its death; 
a writer’s or musician's last work: last work 
of any kind: final appearance; swan'-upp'ing, 
an annual expedition up the Thames for the 
marking of young swans belonging to the crown 
and to the Dyers' and Vintners’ Companies 
(see up, verb).—swan around (s/ong), to move 
about aimlessly. [O.E. swan; Ger. schwan, Ou. 
zwaan.\ 

Bwang, swung, {Wordsworth) a rare pa.t. of swing, 
swank, swangk, adJ. {Scot.) slender, pliant: agile. 
— n. {slang) ostentation: pretentiousness.— v.i. 
{slang) to show off; to swot.—^n. swank'er.— 
adJ. Bwank'ing, strapping: showing off {slang): 
showy {slang). — n. swank'y {Scot.), an active 
fellow: poor thin beer or aiiy sloppy drink, even 
sweetened water and vinegar.—Also swank'ey. 
— a^. {slang) ostentatiously smart. [Cf. O.E. 
swancor, pliant.] 

swap, swop, swop, v.t. to strike: to reap close: to 
slam, plump, slap down: to strike (as a bargain): 
to give in exchange: to barter.—v.f. to smite: 
to flop: to barter;— pr.p. swapp'ing, swopp'ing; 
pa.l. and pa.p. swapped, swopped, swapt, swopt. 
—R. a stroke: an exchange.— adv. suddenly.— 
R. Bwapp'er, swrmp'er, one who swaps; a very 
big thing, whopper.— n. and adj. swapp'ing, 
swopp'uq;. [M.E. swappenx perh. irnit.; or 
conn, with sweep, swoop.] 

Swaraj, swU-rp}', {tnd.) n, self-government, 'inde¬ 
pendence, home-rule.—n. swaraj'ist, formerly, 
an advocate of Indian political independence, 
[^ns. svarOJya — sva, own, ridya, rule.] 
award, swSrd, n. the grassy surfacfe of land: green 
turf.—Also Bwarth.— v.t. to cover with sward. 
— adis. sward'ed, sward'y, covered with sward. 
[O.E. sweard, skin, rind; Du. zwoord, Ger. 
schwarte.) 

sware, swdr, arch. pa.l. of swear. 

swarf, swdr/, swerf, swurf, swerve, swUrv {Scot.) 

v.l. to faint.— n. swarf, swerf, a swoon, 
swarf, swdrf, n. grit from an axle, etc.: stone or 
metal grindings, filings, turnings. [O.N. svarf, 
file-dust.] 

Swarga, Svarga, swSr’gS, swur', n. heaven; 
Indra’s paradise— {Southey) Swcr'ga. [Sans. 
Svarga.) 

swarm, swdrm, n. a body Of bees going off to 
found a new community: a colony, offshoot: a 
throng of insects or other small animals: a 
throng.—y.i. to go off in a swarm: to occur or 


come in swarms: to abound, teem.— v.t. to 
cause to swarm: to throng (chiefly U.S. except 
in pass.). — r. swann'er.— a. and atO- swmm'ing. 
—swarm'-spore, a free-swimming generally cili¬ 
ated asexual reproductive body Qtat.): an active 
germ produced by sporulation in Protozoa 
{tool.). [O.E. swearm\ Ger. schwarm.) 
swarm, sH^rm, v.t. and v.t. to climb by clasping 
with arms and legs. [Origin unknown.] 
swart, swdrt, swarth, swSrth, adl. black: dusky: 
blackening, hence, malignant, baleful.— n. 
swarthiness {sw6r'dhi~nis). — adj. swarthy {swor'- 
dhl), blackish: dark-skinned.— n. swart'ness.— 
adf. Bwart'y.—swart'-back (O.N. svartbakr), the 
great black-backed gull; swart star {Milt.), app. 
the Dog-star, because at the time of its appear¬ 
ance the complexion darkens. [O.E. swearf, 
O.N. svartr, Ger. schwarz, black.] 
swarth, sworth. Same as sward, swart, or {Shak.) 
swath. 

swarve. See swerve. 

swash, swash, n. slash: pig-wash: a splash: a 
wash of liquid: a dash: a heavy blow: a clash¬ 
ing or dashing sound: a swashbuckler: swag¬ 
gering.— v.t. and v.i. to dash: to splash: to 
clash.— R. swash'er {Shak.), a blusterer.—n. and 
adl- swash'ing, slashing, crushing: blustering.— 
adi- swash'y, slushy.—swash'buckler, one who 
clashes a sword on a buckler, hence a bully, a 
blusterer. [Iniit.] 

swash, swosh, n. a piece of turner’s work with 
mouldings oblique to the axis: a flourish on a 
letter.—Also adj. —swash letters, Italic capitals 
with top and bottom flourishes; swash plate, a 
disk set obliquely on a revolving axis; swash'- 
work, turner’s work cut obliquely. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

swastika, swasUi-ka, swas', svastika, svas', n. an 
ancient and worldwide symbol, a cross with 
arms bent at a right angle, esp. clockwise (see 
also fylfot), emblematic of the sun, good luck, 
anti-semitism, or Naziism. [Sans, svastika— 
svasli, well-being— su, good, asti, he is.] 
swat, swot, V.I. to hit smartly or heavily.— n. a 
sharp or heavy blow.— n. swatt'er, a flexible fly- 
killer. [squat.] 

swat, swot, swot, {Scot, and Spens.) pa.t. of sweat, 
swat. See swot. 

swatch, swoch, {Scot.) n. a sample, esp. of cloth. 
[Origin unknown.] 

swath, swoih, swoth, n. a band of mown ground 
or of grass or corn cut by the scythe or mowing- 
machine or ready for these: a broad band: the 
sweep of a scythe or mowing-machine.—Also 
swathe {swadh). — v.l. swathe {Canada), to cut 
grain and leave it lying in swathes to ripen on 
the ground.— adj. swatby {swoth'i, swadh'i). 
[O.E. swseth and swathu, track; Du. zwade.) 
swath, swoth, {Shak.) n. Same as swathe, 
swathe, swadh, v.t. to bind round, envelop: to 
bandage.—n. a bandage: a wrapping.— n.pl. 
swath'ing-clothes {Shak.-, another reading, 
swath'ling-, swoth'ling-), -clouts, swaddling- 
clothes. [O.E. swalhian.] 
swats, swots, {Scot.) n. new ale. [O.E. swatan (pi.), 
beer.] 

swatter, swot'ar, swat'ar, {dial.) v.i. to squatter: 
to splash or spill about. [Cf. squatter.] 
sway, swa, v.t. to incline about or from side to 
side: to cause to incline: to divert: to influence 
by power or moral force; to wield: to govern: 
to control: to have a preponderating influence 
upon: to hoist (Raur.). —V./. to swing: to oscil¬ 
late; to swerve: to proceed, bend one's course 
{Shak.): to advance in hostility {Spens.): to 
incline to one side: to rule: to have preponder¬ 
ating weight or influence.— n. rotation {Shak.): 
a sweep; a swing: a swerve: directing force or 
influence: preponderance: rule.— ad/s. swayed, 
sway'-back, bent down in the back, as a horse 
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—•way'w.—n. and ocff. away'inf.—n. away'- 'aweath-baiid, swith‘-band, (iSt)acns.) a. & twaddling* 
back, a novoaa diseaae of lambs causing dim* band. {swaAa.} . 

cuhy in walking or standing. [Perh. from a Sweda, swid, a. a native or citizen of Snmlm: a 
lost O.E. word, or the corresponding O.N. Swedish tHmip-~a buff'flowered, glaucous* 
sveigfa, to bend, awing; prob. partfy fiom L.C. leaved kind.~adl. Swid'udi.->ii. the Scandina- 
svfciien (Ger, schwtien), to swing.] vian language of Sweden, 

awayi. See sweal. Swadenborgian, swi^dn-bdr'jhmf n. a follower of 

sweal, Bwaal, swgl, awala, swayl, swil, yJ, to Emanuel Swedenbm^, a Swedish religious 
scorch: to singe: to roast in the skin: to burn teacher (1688-1772), founder of the New 
off, as heather and gors^ soot in a chimney: Jerusalem Church.—a. Swadenbor'gianism. 
to cause to gutter: to waste away.— v.i. to be swee, swi, {Scot.) n. a sway: a swing.— v.t. and 
burning hot: to gutter as a candle.— n.undmU. v.i. to sway: to swing, [away.] 

sweal'ing, swal'ing, swayl'ing. [O.E. swUan sweet. See sweat. 

(trans.), swelan (intrans.), to burn.) sweeny, swe'ni, n- atrophy of the shoulder muscles 

swear, swdr, v.i. to take or utter an oath: to of a horse. [O.E. mlndan, to pine away, dis- 
utter imprecations: to utter defiant noises (as appear.] 

a cat): to give evidence on oath (rare).—v./. to sweep, swip, v.i. to pass swiftly or forcibly, esp. 
assert, promise, agree to, confirm, or value, on with a swinging movement or in a curve; to 
oath: to assert loudly or boldly: to invoke move with trailing or flowing drapery, hence 
{Shak.y. to administer an oath to: to put on with pomp, indignation, etc.: to extend in a 
oath: to bind by oath: to admit to office by long curve: to row with sweeps: to range 
an oath: to bring, put, render, by swearing:— systematically or searchingly.—v./. to pass some* 
pa.t. swSre, arch, swftre; pa.p. swfini, arch, and thing brushingly over: to elicit by so doing 
mu. swfire.—n. an oath: an expression that is (poet.): to pass brushingly: to wipe, clean, 
formally an oath or a curse, or bad language move, or remove with a broom: to carry along 
generally.—^ h. swear'er.— n. and adi- swear'ing. or off with a long brushing stroke or force: to 
— adj, sworn, attested; bound by oath: having wipe out or remove at a stroke: to perform 
taken an oath: devoted, inveterate, confirmed, with a sweeping movement: to trail with a 
as if by oath.—Bwear'*word, a word that is con* curving movement: to drag as with a net or 
sidered bad language.—swear at, to hurl oaths rope: to describe, generate, or swing through, 
and curses at: to be very incongruous with, as a curve, angle, or area: to row with sweeps: 
esp. in colour: swear by, to invoke as witness — pa.t. and pa.p. swept.—n. act of sweeping: a 
to an oath: to put complete confidence in; swinging movement, swing; onrush: impetus: 
swear in, to inaugurate by oath; swear off, to a clearance: range, compass; a curved stair: a 
renounce, promise to give up; swear to, to curved carriageway before a building: sweep- 
affirm or identify on oath. [O.E. swerian; Du ings: a sweepstake: a pump-handle: a long 
zweren, Cer. schwdren.] oar: a wire drag used in searching for shoals, 

Bwtud, swerd, (Spens.) n. Same as sword. mines, etc.: a chimney-sweeper: a blackguard 

sweat, swet, n. the moisture excreted by the skin: (slang). — ns. sweep'er; sweep'ing, the action of 
moisture exuding or seeming to exude from any* the verb in any sense: (usu. in pi.) things col* 
thing: a state, fit, or process of exuding sweat: lected by sweeping, rubbish.— adi- performing 
exercise or treatment inducing sweat: sweating the action of sweeping in any sense: of wide 
sickness: labour: drudgery: fidgety anxiety: scope, wholesale, indiscriminate.— adv. sweep'- 
B soldier (slang). —v.i. to give out sweat or ingly.—n. swecp'ingness.— adj. sweep'y, swaying, 
moisture: to toil, drudge for poor wages: to sweeping, curving.—sweep'back, the angle at 
suffer penalty, smart: exude: become coated which an aeroplane wing is set back relatively 
with moisture.— v.t. to give forth as, or like, to the axis.— adl. swept'-back.—swecp'-nct, a 

sweat: wet or soil with sweat: cause to sweat: long net paid out in a curve and dragged ashore: 

squeeze money or extortionate interest from: an insect net with a handle; sweep'-saw, a 
exact the utmost from: to wring evidence or tuming-saw; sweep'stake(s), a method of 
confession from (U.S.): to extract undue gains gambling by which participators’ stakes are 
from, e.g. by removing gold from a coin; to com- pooled, numbers, horses, etc., assigned by lot, 
peltohard work for mean wages: to unite by par* and prize(s) awarded accordingly on decision 
tial fusion of metal surfaces:— pa.t. and pa.p. of event: such a prize, race, etc. (for adv. see 
Bweat'cd (or sweat).—aid.sweat'ea.—ns. sweat'er, soopstake); sweep'-wash'er, one who recovers 
one who sweats; a cause of sweating: a dia- gold or silver from the sweepings of refineries, 

phoretic: a heavy jersey, orig. one for reducing —sweep the board (see board). [Prob. firom a 

weight by sweating, now for intervals in exercise, lost O.E. word related to swdpan, to sweep, 
leisure wear, etc.; one who sweats coins or geswirpe, sweepings: cf. soop, swoop.] 
workers: a London street ruffian in Queen sweer, sweir, swer, (Scot.) adi. slothful: loth.— 
Anne's time who prodded passers-by with his Also 8weered,^aweert, sweirt.— n. sweir'ness, 
sword; sweat'inesa.— n. and adi- sweat'ing.- [O.E. swir, swxre, heavy, grievous, sluggish; cf. 
am. sweat'y.—sweat band, the leather or similar Ger. schwer.) 

band inside a man’s hat: an absorbent wristlet sweet, swet. adi- having one of the fundamental 
worn by e.g. tennis players to prevent sweat varieties of taste, that of sugar, honey, ripe 
running down to their hands; 8weater*girl(coff), fruits (distinguished from salt, acid or sour, and 
a woman with a well-developed bust, usually bitter): sugary: cloying; sickly in taste, smell, 
wearing a tight-fitting sweater; sweating sickness, etc.: grateful to the taste, senses, or feelings: 
an epidemic disorder (usu. fatal) which ravaged taking: fragrant: clear and tuneful: smoothly 
Europe and esp. England in the ISth and 16th running: easy, free from harshness, benign: 
centuries—a violent inflammatory fever, with a fresh, not salt: fresh, not tainted: wholesome: 
fetid perspiration over the whole body; sweating gracious: amiable: mild, soft, gentle; delight- 
system, the practice of working poor people at ful, charming (coll.): dear, beloved: ingratiat* 
starvation wages, for long hours, at home or in in^ often insipidly: more or less enamoured 
unhealthy rooms; swcat'-diirt, a short-sleeved (with on, or upon: coll.). — adv. sweetly.—ir. that 
sweater; sweatshop, a factory or shop where the which is sweet: a sweet dish (pudding, fruit, 
sweating system operates.—in a cold sweat (/fg.), etc.) as a course: a sweetmeat, confection: (in 
in a state of terror or anxiety. [O.E. switan to pi.) wines and cordials sweetened with syrup: 
sweat; cf. Ger. schweissen: the O.E. n. was a beloved person.— v.t. (now rare) to sweeten.— 
swSt.] v.r. Bweet'ea, to make sweet.—-m. sweet'eaer. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'»-m»nt: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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one who or tl»t which sweetens: a bribe exude.—it.'-'a sweltering: a sweating: sweltered 
(slang)’, swcet'ening; sweet'iag, a sweet apple: venom.—swelt'ered.—n. and <k(I. swelt’ering. 

a darling (S^tak.). — aiO- sweet'ii^— n. swect'idi- — adv. swelt'iy, sultry: oppressive or oppressed 
ness.— adv, swcet'ly.— ns. swect'ness; sweet'y. with heat. [O.E. sweltan, to die.] 
sweet'iBt a sweetmeat, conrection: a sweetheart swept, swept, pa.i, and pa.p. of sweep. 
(coU.}.—tu^s. sweet'-and-sour', cooked with swerf. See swarf, 
sugar and vinegar or lemon juice: in Oriental Swerga. See Swarga. 

cookery, having a seasoning of sugar, vinegar, swerve, swurv, v.i. to turn aside: to deviate: to 
soy sauce, etc.; sweet'-and-twen'ty, at once fair give way, shrink (Milt.): to swarm, scramble 
and young—after Shakespeare, who perhaps (Dryden). — v.t. to deflect; to cause a ball to 
meant only sweet indeed (see twenty for intensive swerve in the air.— n. a turning aside: a devia* 
use).—sweet'-bay, the laurel (Lauras nobilis): a tion: a deflection: a ball that swerves in the 
kind of magnolia (6'.S.); swcet'bread, the pan- air (cricket): the act or trick of making it do 
cress, or sometimes the thymus, esp. as food; so (cricket).~ad/. swerve'less, unswerving.— n. 
Bweet'-brier, -briar, a wild rose with fragrant swerv'er—n. and adj. swerv'ing. [M.E.; the 
foliage (Rosa rubigino.sti); sweet'-Cic'ely, an aro- O.E. sweorfan, to rub, file, scour, is not known 
matic umbelliferous plant, Myrrhis odorata’, to have had this sense.] 
swect'-com, a sweet variety of maize; sweet'-flag, swerve. See swarf. 

an aromatic araceous pr'i:d-nlanl, Acorus cala- sweven, swev’n, (obs.) n. a dream. [O.E. swe/n.J 
mas; sweet'-galc, boK-i.'yrik, a low-growing swift, swf/l, a<(r. fleet: rapid: speedy: prompt.— 
aromatic shrub found in bogs; sweet'heart, a adv, swiftly.— n. a bird (Apus, or Cypselus, apus) 
lover or beloved.—v.r. and v.i. to court.—sweet'- superficially like a swallow but structurally 
meat, a confection made wholly or chiefly of nearer the humming-birds and goatsuckers: any 
sugar: any sweet food (obj> ); sweet'-oil, olive- bird of its genus or family: the common newt: 
oil: rape-oil: any oil of mild pleasant taste; a reel for winding yarn: the main cylinder of 
sweet'pea', a S. European papilionaceous a carding-machine: a rapid.—n. swift'let, a 
garden plant (Lathyrus odoratm) with bright- bird (Collocalia) akin to the swift, the builder 
coloured fragrant flowers; sweet'-potft'to, batata, of edible nests.— adv. swift'ly.—ir. swift'ness. 
a tropical and sub-tropical twining plant (Ipo- adjs. swift'-foot, -ed; swift'-winged. [O.E. swfjt, 
moea batatas) of the convolvulus family, with from same root as swoop.] 
large sweetish edible tubers.— adis. sweet'- swift, swift, v.t. to tighten with a rope.— n. 
sa'voured; sweet'-scent'ed, having a sweet swift'er, a rope used to tighten or keep a thing 
smell.—sweet'-sop, a tropical American ever- in its place. [Prob. Scand. or L.G.] 
gfe«a(Anona sguamosa): its pulpy fruit; sweet - swig, swig, n. a pulley with ropes not parallel.— 
stuff, confectionery.—ad/s. sweet'-tem'pered, v.t. to tighten by hauling at right angles: to 
having a mild, amiable disposition; sweet'- castrate by ligature. [Prob. conn, with swag.] 
toothed', fond of sweet things; sweet'-water, swig, .vwig, n. a draught: toast and ale; a wassail 
freshwater.— n. a very sweet white grape.— (Oxford). — v.t. to take a swig or swigs of or 
sweet'-will'iam, Dianthus barbatus, a garden from.— v.i. to drink, take swigs. [Origin un¬ 
pink with bearded petals; sweet'-wiH’ow, one known.] 

of various trees, e.g. bay-leaved sweet-willow, swill, swU, v.t. or v.i. to rinse; to dash water 
Salix pentandra: sweet-gale; sweet'wood, a over: to wash; to drink greedily or largely.— 
name for various S. American and West Indian n. a large draught of liquor; hog-wa%.—n. 
lauraceous trees; sweet'-wort, wort before addi- swill'er.— n. and adJ. swill'ing.—swill'-tub, a tub 
tion of hops. [O.E. swHe; Ger. siisz, Gr. for hog-wash. (O.E. swilian, to wash.] 
hidys, L. suavis. Sans, svddu, sweet.] swim, swim, v.i. to propel oneself in water (or 

aweir. Seesweer. other liquid): to float: to come to the surface: 

swelchie, swelhh'i, (Orkney) n. a whirlpool: a to travel or be conveyed by water: to be suf- 
tidal race. (O.N. sve/gr; cf. swallow,] fused; to be immersed or steeped: to glide 

swell, swel, v.i. to expand: to increase in volume: smoothly: to be dizzy.— v.t. to pass by swim- 
to be inflated: to'bulge out: to grow louder: ming: to make to swim or float: to test for 
to rise into waves; to heave; to well up: to witchcraft by immersion;— pr.p. swimm'ing; 
rise and fail in loudness: to be bombastic: to pat. swam, swam, old-fashioned swum; pa.p. 
be elated or dilated with emotion; to give a swum (Shak., etc., swam).— n. an act, perform- 
feeling of expansion or welling up.— v.t. to aug- ance, or spell of swimming: any motion like 
ment: to expand: to dilate: to fill full: to swimming: a crossing-place for swimmers: a 
louden; to elate:—^pn.r. swelled; pa.p. swelled, place where many fishes swim: the general move- 
swollen, swain, swdl'an, sometimes swain.— n. ment or current of affairs: air-bladder of a fish, 
act, power, habit, or condition of swelling: dis- — adj. swimm'able, capable of being swum.— 
tension: a heaving: a bulge: an enlargement: ns. swimm'er; swimm'eret, a crustacean's ab- 
a loudening; a device in an organ for increasing dominal appendage used in swimming.— n. and 
tone; a crescendo followed by a diminuendo: adf. swimm'ing.— adv. swimm'ingly, in a gliding 
a rising ground: a dandy, « fashionable or manner as if swimming: smoothly, successfully, 
finely dressed person, a member of the governing — n. swimm'ingness, the state of swimming: a 
class, a bigwig, an adept (.r/ang).— adi-(slang) of, melting look, tearfulness.— adj. swimm'y, in- 
of the nature of, befitting a swell, a vague word dined to dizziness.—swim'-bladder, a fish’s air- 
of commendation.— n. sweU'dom (slang), the bladder; swimm'ing-bath; swimm'ing-bell, a 
fashionable world.— adj. swelled.—n. swell'er.— medusoid modified as a swimming organ; 
a<0. and n. swell'ing.— adv. swell'ingly.— adj. swimm'ing-pond,-pool; swim'suit, a garment for 
swell'ish (.slang), foppish, dandified.—swells bathing in.—in the swim, in the main current 
head, self-conceit, esp. in one carried away by (of aifairs, business, etc.). [O.E. swimman; Ger. 
success.— adl. swelled'-head'ed, also swell'- schwimmen.) 

head'od, conceited.—swell'-mob, well-dressed swindge (M//r.; Shak. —also in swindge-bnckler). 
pickpockets collectively; swcU'-mobs'inan. [O.E. Same as swinge (I) and swinge-buckler. 
sweuan-, Ger. schwellen.] swindle, swIn'dT, v.i. and v.i. to cheat.— n. a (Vaud; 

awelt, swelt, v.i. to die (obs. or dial.): to faint anything not really what it appears to be.—n. 
(Spans., Scot.): to swelter: to pass like a fever swin'dier, a cheat.— n. and at^. awin'diing. 
(Spens.): — pa.t. swelt'ed, (Spens.) swell.— v.t. [Ger. schwindler, a giddy-minded person, 
Bom'er, to endure great heat: to sweat copiously: swindler— schwindein, to m giddy.] 
to exude.— v.t. to overpower, as with heat; to swine, swin, n. a pig: a sensual person: a term 
fite,fitr; mf, bur (her); mine; mSte, fdr; mSU; mo5n,f^l; dhen (then) 
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of Itrong swte.—nr. swuM'lMiod. loading uid unloading of cargo; awing tha load 

tiw sutua ta a andna: awn'aiy. a plm where (see lead). (O.E, swlimmi Cer. schwingm.) 
**'**ji**^J'^Ei.’ ***"® collectiv^. Swi^t swing, n. a fictitious captain to whose name 

—«4f*awiB of or like swine: mnsual: filthy: rick*bumers sent threatening letters to users of 

y^ious: beasdy.-^v. swin'iaiily.-4i. awin'- threshing-mills about 1830-33: the movement, 

ishnm—o^. ewme -^unk (Shak.), bestially operations, or methods of the rick-bumers.— 

drunk.—swine'-le'ver, hog-cholera, a highly con- Also atH.—n. swing'ism. 

tagioiu disem of swine due to a virus; swine'- swinge, awin/. v./. to beat : to chastise: to lash. 

the wolf-fishswine herd, one who herds sway, flourish:— pr.p. swingc'ing.—n. swinge'- 

swine; swine -keeping; swine'-pox, chicken-pox: buckler, a swashbuckler.—<r^. swinge'ing, great, 

a skin disease of swine; swine's'-cress, a cruci- huge, thumping.— adv. swinge'ingly.— n. swinger 

ferous weed of waste places (Senebiera or Coro- {swiid'sr), any persori or thing great or astonish- 

nopus): applied to various other plants; ing: a bold lie, a whopper. [M.E. swengt — 

swine s'-SHcc'ory, a small plant (Arnoseris) akin O.E. swengan, to shake, causative of swingan, to 

to chicory; swine'stone, stjnkstone; swine'-sty, swing.] 

a pig-sty. [O.E. swin, a pig; Cer. schwein, L. swinge, swhd, {Spens.) v.l. Same as sings. 

(adj.) suinus — sUs, Gr. hys.\ swingle, swing'gl, n. a scutching tool: the swipple 

swing, swing, v.l. to sway or wave to and fro, as of a flail.—r.r. to scutch.—n. swing'ling_ 

a body hanging freely: to amuse oneself on a swing'le-bar, swlng'letree, a whippletree: a 

swing: to oscillate: to hang: to be hanged: swing-stock; swing'le-hand, a scutching tool; 

tosweep, wheel, sway: to swerve: to move for- swing'ling-stock, a swing-stock. [Cf. O.E. 

ward with swaying gait: to torn round as a swingett, stroke, scourge, rod, and M.Du. 

ship (eg. to test the compass): to attract, excite, swinghel.] 

be perfectly appropriate to place or mood swink, swingk, (arch.) v.i. to toil.— n. toll.— adi- 
(slang)-, of a person, to be thoroughly responsive swinked (Milt, swink't), toil-worn, fatigued, 
(to jazz, any of the arts, any aspect of living; [O.E.sH>inc(n.),sH'incoR(vb.).] 
slang): to be gay or up-to-date (slang). —v.f. to swipe, .swip, it. a sweeping stroke: a swath.— v.l. 
cause to swing: to set swinging: to control: to strike with a swipe: to gulp: to purloin.— 

to sway: to hurl, whirl: to brandish: to trans- r.i. to make a swipe: to sweep for old anchors, 

port in suspension: to move in a sweep: to —ns. swip'cr; swipes, bad or spoilt beer: small- 

sound or send forth by swinging: to indicate by beer.— adJ. swip'ey, fuddled with malt liquor, 

an oscillation: to impart swing to: to perform [O.E. swipmr, to beat.) 

as swing-music: to fix up so as to hang freely: swipple, swip'l, n. a swingle or striking part of a 
to influence the result of (e.g. a doubtful election) flail. [Cf. swipe, sweep.) 

in favour of an individual or party:— pa.t. swire, swir, n. a neck (obs.): a hollow between 
swung, rarely swung; pa.p. swimg.—ii. act, two hills. [O.E. stveora (Northern sw/ra), neck.] 
manner, or spell of swinging: oscillating, wav- swirl, swSrl, n. an eddy: a whirl: a curl.— v.t, 
ing, sweeping: motion to and fro: the sweep to whirl: to wind.— v.l. to eddy; to whirl; to 
or compass of a swinging body: the sweep of a spin.—a<(r‘. swirl'y. [Orig. Scot.; cf. Norw. 
golf-club, bat, or the like: sway: scope, free in- dial, svirla.] 

dulgence: impetus: vigorous sweeping rhythm: swish, swish, it. the sound of twigs sweeping 
jazz music with impromptu complications: a through the air: dashing spray: a cane or 
suspended seat or carriage for the amusement birch.— v.t. to whisk with a swish: to flog, 
of swinging: a reversal of fortune.—its. swing'er thrash.— v.t. to go with a swish.— adv. with a 
(swing'sr), a person or thing that swings: either swish.—n. swish'er.— n. and adj. swish'ing.—oiCf. 
of the middle pair in a team of six hor^s: swidi'y. [Imit.] 

Hindu votary who swings from hooks in his swirii, swi.rh, (s/nng) odf. smart. (Origin unknown.) 
flesh: a ball bowled so as to swerve in the air Swiss, swis, adj. of Switzerland. — n. a native or 
(cricket): an ill-centred gramophone record; citizen of Switzerland: the High German dia- 
swinging (swing'ii^), the act of moving to and lect spoken by most of the Swiss:— pi. Swiss 
fro in suspension, esp. as a pastime: hanging (formerly Swiss'es).— n. Shrit'zer, a Swiss: a 
(coll.): hanging b;r hooks, as by Hindu Swiss (or other) mercenary or member of a 
devotee.— adl. swaying: turning; with a swing: bodyguard.—Swiss chard (see chard); Swiss 
haying a free easy motion: with it, fully alive Guards, a body of Swiss mercenaries in the 
to, and appreciative of, the most recent trends French guards from 1616, wiped out in the 
and fashions in living (ro//.); up-to-date (ro//.): Revolution: the Pope’s bodyguard: Swiss roll, 
gay (coll.): daring (coll.). — tidv. swing'ingly.— a thin cake rolled up with jam: a flexible floating 
swing'-back, a reaction: a camera back that can pier. 

be tilted; swing'boat, a boat-shaped swinging swissing, sw/s'/iig, ii. ordinary calendering. [Origin 
carriage for fairs, etc.; swing'-bridge, a bridge unknown.) 

that may be opened by swinging it to one side; switch, swich (Shak. swits, swits), n. a long flexible 
swing'-diMr', a door (usu. one of a pair) that twig: a tapering riding-whip: a rod, cane: an 
opens either way and swings to of itself: swing'- application of a switch: a brushing blow; a 
han'dle, a pivoted (esp. arched) handle.— whisk, jerk: a tool for beating eggs or cream: 
swing'ing-boom, the spar that stretches the foot a tress, usu. false: a movable rail for shunting: 
of a lower studding-sail; swing'ing-post, the post a changeover (esp. in cards to another suit, M 
to which a gate is hung; swing'-music, big-band or called): a device for making, breaking, or 
jazz with strong rhythm and improvisations: changing an electric circuit: a switchboard: a 
swing'-plouih, a plough without a fore-wheel turn of a switch.— v.t. to strike with a switch: 
under the beam; swing'-shelf, a hanging shelf; to drive, as with a switch: to brush agains't: to 
swing'-stock, an upright timber, with a blunt whisk, jerk, lash: to‘ beat up, whip (as an egg, 
upper edge for swingling flax on—also swing'ing- cream): to prune: to shunt: to divert: to turn 
block; swing'-swang, a complete (to and fro) (off, on, or to another circuit): to race (a horse) 
m^ation; swing'tree, a whippletree; swing'- under the name of ano'ber horse.— v.i. to use a 
wheel, the wheel that drives a clock pendulum; switch: to turn aside: to change over: to 
swing'-wing' (aircraft), variable-geometry air- whisk.— n. switch'ing.—rntf. switch'y.—switch'- 
craft.—in full swing, in mid-career: in fully back, orig. a zigzag mountain railway on which 
active operation: swingtail cargo aircraft, an air- the train shunted back at each stage: an up- 
cr^ tail that swings aside to give access to and-down track on which cars rise by the mom- 
the fbll cross-section of the fuselage for rapid entum gained in coming down: an up-and-down 
Neutral vowels in unaccented ^lables: e/'a-manr; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
T.C.D.—44 
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KMd; ■wUdi'iKMid, a board or frame bear- 
iat appandua for making or breaking an 
electric current or cireuit: a board for con« 
nacting tdeiAonea: awitch'man, a pointaman; 
awiteb -over, action of the verb: a changeover; 
awltch'-plaat, a plant with long slim green 
shoots, the leaves reduced or wanting; switch 
selling, the practice of arousing the interest of a 
prcMp^ive buyer by offering him a low-priced 
article, then telling him tbe shortcomings of the 
cheap article and trying to sell him a more ex¬ 
pensive one.—Bwitcned <», aware of and respon¬ 
sive to all that is most up to date; under the 
influence of drugs (co//.). {Earlier swits (Shak.), 
swlts\ prob. from Du. or L.G.] 
snsrhclwl, swich'l, n. treacle-beer, molasses and 
water, etc. (Origin unknown.] 
awith, swAA, {obs.Jadv. quickly: at once.— inttrj, 
away. (O.E. swithe, very.] 
swither, swUth'»r, (Scot.) v.l. to be undecided.— 
n. indecision: flurry. [Poss. O.E. swethrian, to 
subside.] 

swivel, swiv'U n. a ring or link that turns round 
on a pin or neck: a swivel-gun.— v.t. and v.i. 
to turn on a pin or pivot.—swiv'el-eye, a squint- 
eye; swiv'el-gun, a gun that turns on a pivot; 
swiv'el-hook, a hook secured to anything by 
means of a swivel. [O. E. swif'an, to move quickly, 
to turn round.] 

swiS, swtz, swizzle, swiz'l, (slang) ns. fraud: great 
disappointment. [Poss. swindle.] 
swizzle, swiz'l, v.l. to drink to excess.— n. a mixed 
or compounded drink containing rum or other 
spirit.—swizzle'-stick, a stick or whisk used to 
mix a swizzle. [Origin unknown.] 
swob, Bwobbers, etc. See swab, 
swolira, swol'an, swdin, pa.p. of swell, and a^i- 
swoon, swSon, also (arch, and poet.) sound, sownd, 
swoun, swown, swound, swownd, swownd (Spens. 
swone), n. a fainting fit: a sleep (Spens.). — v.i. 
to faint: to be languorous, give a feeling of 
fainting (poet.): to subside (poet.). — adi- 
swooned, in a swoon.— n. and adj. swoon'ing.— 
adv. swoon'ingiy. [Prob. from M.E. iswawen — 
O.E. geswogen (pa.p.; other parts unknown), 
in a swoon, wrongly analysed as in swoon.) 
swoop, swS5p, v.i. to swetyi along (obs.): to come 
down with a sweeping rush: to rush suddenly. 
—y.r. (obs.) to pounce on, to snatch with a 
sweep, esp. on the wing.—n. an act of swooping: 
a sudden onslaught.—^v. swoop'stdke-like (see 
under soop)J—at one fell swoop (Shak., Macb. 
IV, ill. 219) by one terrible blow; (alsoin, with), 
by one complete decisive action: suddenly. 
[App. O.E. swSpan, to sweep; perh. influence 
by Boep.] 
swop. See swap. 

awera, s6rd, sdrd, n. a weapon with a long blade, 
sharp upon one or both edges, for cutting or 
thrusting: a blade or flat rod resembling a 
sword: a swordfish’s snout: destruction or 
death by the sword or by wag: war; military 
force: Uie emblem of vengeance or justice, or 
of authority and power.— v.l. to wield a sword. 
—41. eword'er, a Radiator: an assassin, a cut¬ 
throat: a swordsman.—ud/s. sword'less; sword'- 
Vk»/—a4i‘ sword'-and-buck’ler, fought or armed 
with sword and buckler.—sword'-arm, -hand, 
the arm, hand, that wields tbe sword; sword'- 
bay eam. a bayonet shaped somewhat like a 
sword, and used as one; swotd'-bean, an Indian 
papilionaceous plant (Canavalia) with long 
sword-shaped edible pods: its seed; sword'- 
beaier, a publia officer who carries the sword 
of state; sword'-belt, a belt from which the 
Sford b hung; aword'-biU, a S. American 
, Imiaming-bifd'with a bill longer than its body; 

, abetd’ blade, the blade of a sword; eiroid'- 
'. IgiHdc'w, an old weapon tor grasping and break- 
lug an adversary’s swoid; swoid'-caae, -stick, a 


cane or stick containing a sword; swesd'ciaft, 
swtvdsmanship: mifltary power; ewavd'-oit, a 
cut with the edge of a sword: a wound or aear 
BO produced; swotd'-dance, a dance performed 
sword in hand or amoiw or ovw swords; sword- 
doU'ar, a Scottish .silver coin rtf James VI, 
worth 30s. Scots (2s. 6d. English), with a sword 
on the reverse; sword'fish, a large flsh ruyp»«i«« 
or other genus of the family Xiphiids^^with 
upper jaw coippressed and prolonged as a stab¬ 
bing weapon; sword'-grass, a name for nuuw 
plants with sword-shaped leaves; swcud'-giiud, 
the part of a sword-hilt that protects the bearer’s 
hand; sword'-knot, a ribbon tied to the hilt of 
a sword; sword'-law, government by the sword; 
sword'man, a swordsman: a fighting man; 
Bwoid'iday, fencing; aword'player.— at^. swoid'- 
proof, capable of resisting the blow or thrust of 
a sword.—sword'-rack, a rack for holding 
swords.— adl‘ sword'-shaped.—swords'man, a 
man skilled in the use of a sword; swor^'inaii- 
ship; sword'-swallower, a performer who seems 
to swallow swords; sword'-tail, a small Central 
American freshwater Cyprinodont fish with 
swordlike tail-lobe. [O.E. sweord; Ger. 
schwert.) 

swore, sworn. See swear. 

swot, swat, swot, (slang) v.t. and v.i. to study 
hard.—n. hard study: one who swots.— ns. 
swott'er; swott'ing. [sweat.] 

Bwothling. See swathe. 

swound, swownd. See swoon.—swoime, swownd, 
swowne also'in Spens. 

swum, swum, pa.p. and old-fashioned pa.t. of 
swim. 

swung, swung, pa.t. and pa.p. of swing. 

Sybarite, sib'z-rit, n. an inhabitant of Sybarts, a 
Greek city in ancient Italy, on the Gulf of 
Tarentum, noted for luxury: one devoted to 
luxury.—^Also a^. — ad/s. Sybaritic (-ri/'ik), -al, 
Sybarit'ish.— n. Sy'boritism. 
sybo(w), syboe, si'bd, -hd, (Scot.) n. a cibol: a 
young onion:—pi. sy'boes, sybows. [cibol.] 
sybotic, si-bot’ik, adj. pertaining to a swin^rd. 
— n. sybotism (sib'z-tizm). [Gr. sybdtes, swine¬ 
herd— sys, swine, boskein, to feed, tend.] 
sycamine, sik'a-min, (B.) n. the mulberry-tree. 
[Gr. sykamlnos, of Semitic origin, influenced by 
sykon, a fig.] 

sycamore, sik’z-mdr, -mdr, n. a kind of fig-tree 
(now often sycomore, or sycomore fig): in 
England, the great maple (Acer pseudo-platanus) 
callM in Scotland the plane (formerly lyco- 
more): in il.S., any true plane (Platanus). 
[Gr. sfkomoros — sfkon, a fig, moron, black mul¬ 
berry.] 

syce, sice, eaice, sis, (India) n. a groom, mounted 
attendant. [At. sd'is.) 

sycee, shsi', n. silver ingots used as Chinese 
money. [Chin, si sz’.] 
sycomore. See sycamore, 
syconium, si-ko'ni-zm, n. a multiple fruit in which 
the true fruits (the pips) are enclosed in a hollow 
fleshy receptacle—the fig. [Gr. s^kon, a fig.] 
sycophant, sik'd-fint, n. a common informer 
(Cr. hist.): a servile flatterer.— n. ayc'oiflHuwy, 
the behaviour of a sycophant: mean tnl^ 
bearing: obsequious flattery: servility.— a^s. 
sycophantic (-fant'ik), -al.— adv. sycoidiant'icaOy. 
— v.i. syc'ophantise, -ize, to play the sycophant. 
—mCf. ayc'tufliantish (or -/anf). — adv. sye'agtam’ 
tishly.— n. syc'opbantry, the arts of-the syco¬ 
phant. [Gr. sfkophantes, an informer, swindler, 
confidential oMnt— sykon, a fig, phainetn, to 
show; variously but unsatisfactorily explaiim.] 
aycoaia, shkd’sis, n. inflammation of the hair 
follicles, esp. of the beard. .(Gr. sfkSsIs, a fig¬ 
shaped ulcer— sfkon, a fig.] 
sya, sf, (now tttatd v.l. to strain.—a. a sieve: a 
milk-strainer. [O.E. shut, sion, to strain.] 
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ijfM. k Shakespearian speiiing of achM. 
ajraMta, si'an-ir, it. a coarse-grained platonic rock 
composed of oithoclase and a fCrrooiagnesian 
mineral, usu. hombleade.— tuff, syenitic wt'/k), 
relating to Syene in Egypt: pertaining to syenite. 
[L. syfnltis {lapis), a nomDlende granite (not 

X enite) found at Assuan (Gr. 

w, sik’ar, (Spetvt.) adv. surely, [sicker.l 
syUaUe, stra-bf, n. a word or part of a word 
littered by a single effort of the voice.—v./. to 
express by syllables, to utter articulately.—n. 
syirabary, a set of characters representing sylla¬ 
bles.—Also syllabfi'rium.— adfs. syllabic {sil- 
ab’ik), -ai, of or constituting a syllable or sylla¬ 
bles: syllable by syllable.-^dv. syllab'ical^.— 
ns. syllabic&'tion, syllabification; syllab'ics, 
verse patterned not by stresses but by syllables; 
syllabifici'tion, pronunciation as a syllable: 
division into syllables.— v.t. syll'abise, -ize, to 
form or divide into syllables; to sing to sylla¬ 
bles.—n. syU'abism, use of a syllabary: division 
into syllables.— adj. syll'abled, having (in com¬ 
pounds, so-many) syllables.—syllable verse, 
syllables. [L. syltaba —Gr. syUabe — syn, with, 
lab-, root of lambanein, to take; -le as in 
principle, participle.] 
syllabub, stt'a-bub, n. Same as sillabub, 
syllabus, sil’a-bas, n. an abstract or programme, 
as of a series of lectures or a course of studies; 
a catalogue of positions condemned by the R.C. 
Church (1864, 1907):— pi. syirabuses, syU'abi 
(hi). [L.,—Gr. sillybl, a book-label.) 
syllepsis, sil-ep'sis, n. a figure in rhetoric by which 
a word does duty in a sentence in the same 
syntactical relation to two or more words but 
has a different sense in relation to each:— pi. 
syllep'ses (-sez). — ad/s. syllep'tic, -ai.— adv. syl- 
lep'tically. [Gr. syllipsis, a taking together— 
syn, together, and the root of lambanein, to 
take.] 

syllogism, sii'o-jizm, -a-Jizm, n. a logical argu¬ 
ment in three propositions, two premises and a 
conclusion that follows necessarily from them. 
— n. 8yllogisation,-z- i-Jl-z&'shan), —v./. syll'ogise, 
•ize, to reason by syllogisms.— v.t. to deduce 
s^llogisticaly.—n. syh'ogiser, -z-.—^ad/s. syllo- 
mstic i-Jist'ik), -al.— adv. syllogist'icaily. [Gr. 
syllogismos—sylloglzesthai — syn, together, log- 
izesihai, to reckon— logos, speech, reason.] 
sylph, sUf, n. a spirit of the air: a sylph-like 
being: a slim person: a kind of humming-bird. 
—n. sylph'id, sylph'ide, a little sylph.—Also adf. 
— adjs. sylph'idine, sylph'ine, sylph'ish. (Coined 
by I^racelsus.] 

sylva, sylvan, sylviculture. See silva. 
sylvanite, sil’v»n-it, n. a mineral, telluride of 

? lold and silver. [Transy/vaa/a, where it is 
bund.] 

Sylvia, siVvi-», n. the warbler gmus, giving name 
to a family Sylvi'idae or subramily Syhii'nae of 
the thrush family.— adJ. syl'viine. [L. silva. a 
wood.] 

Sylvian, sil'vi-an, adj. of Sylvius, i.e. either the 
French anatomist Jacques Dubois (1478-15SS), or 
Franz de la Bob (1614-72), the Dutch-German 
iatroehemist.—Syiviaa flswre, a deep lateral 
fissure in the cerebrum, discovered apparently by 
the latter. 

sylvine, sU’ven, sylvite, sil'vlt, ns, native potassium 
chloride, a source of potash.—n. syFrinite 
(-v/n-A), a rock composed of sylvine and rock 
salt. [Formerly called digestive salt of Sylvius.] 
aymar. See cymar. 

symbiosis, slin-bi-6'sls, n. a mutually bmeficial 
partnership between organisms of different 
kin^: esp. such an association where one Hvn 
within the other.— ns. sym'bion. sym'biont 
(rbl-ont), an organism living in symbiosis.— adl. 
■ynModc (^t-ol'lk). —<^v. lyml^'icaUy. [Gr. 
syn, tocher, bios, livelihood.] 


symbol, sim‘b{*)l, n. an emblem: thgt which by 
custom or convention represents sommhing else: 
a ^ type: a creed, compendium of doctrine, 
or a typkml religious rite, as the eucharist (tkeol.). 
— v.f. to symbolise.— offs, symbolic Ohol'lk), 
-al.— adv. symbol'icaliy.—ns. symbd'ics^as; 
symbel'ics, study of creeds; symboilai'tioo, -i-. 
— f.t. sym'bolise, -ize, to be symbolical of: to 
represent by symbols: to combine (ohs.): to 
formulate in a creed.—v.i. (obs.) to agree.— ns. 
sym'boliser; sym'biriism, representation by 
symbols or signs: a system of symbols: use of 
symbols: use of symlrals in literature or art: a 
movement (e. 1880) chiefly in French poetry 
that treated the actual as an expression of 
something underlying: symbolics.— n. and adl. 
sym'bolist.— adls. symboUst'ic, -al; sym'boUcd, 
symbolised: bearing symbols.— ns. symbolog'- 
raphy, symbolic writing or representation; 
symbol'ogy (for symbolol'ogy), the study or use 
of symbols; symboloratry (Gr. lalreld, worship), 
undue veneration for symbols. [Gr. symbohn, 
a token— syn, together, balletn, to throw.] 
symbide, an old spelling of cymbal, 
symitarfe), old spellings of scimitar, 
symmetry, slm'i-trl, n. exact corrmpondence of 
parts on either side of a straight line or plane, or 
about a centre or axis: balance or due propor¬ 
tion: beauty of form; disposition of parts.— 
aty. symm'etral, of symmetry.— n. synunetriaa 
(si-met'ri-an), one who studies or theorises on 
the due proportions of things.—symmet'ric, 
-al, having symmetry.— adv. aymmet'rically.— 
ns. symmet'ricalness; symmetrlsb'tion, -a-.—v.r. 
symm'etrise, -ize, to make symmetrical.—n. sym- 
metrophfi'bia (Gr. phdbos, fear), fear or disl&e 
of symmetry. [Gr. symmetrii—syn, together, 
metron, a measure.] 

sympathectomy, sim-p»th;ek’ta-mi, n. excision of 
part of a sympathetic nerve. (From sym¬ 
pathetic, and Gr. ektome, excision.] 
sympathy, sim'pa-thi, n. community of feeling: 
power of entering into another's feelings or 
mind; harmonious understanding: compassion, 
pity: affinity or correlation whereby one thing re¬ 
sponds to the action of another or to action upon 
another: agreement.-*-a4ir. sympathet'ic, -a), 
feeling, inclined to, expressing sympathy: in 
sympathy: acting or done in sympath^r: induced 
by sympathy (as sounds in a resonating body): 
congenial; compassionate: of the sympatheUc 
nervous system (see below): (a Gallicism) able to 
awake sympathy.— adv, sympathet'ically.— v.l. 
sym'pathise, -ize, to be in sympathy: to feel with 
or for another: to be compassionate: to be in 
accord, correspond.— v.t. {Shak.) to be in 
sympathy, accord, or harmony with: to com¬ 
pound harmoniously: to represent or undw- 
stand sympathetically; perh., to affect all alike. 
— n. sym'patbiser.—sympathetic ink (see ink); 
sympathetic magic, magic depending upon a 
supposed sympathy, e.g. between a iwrson and 
his name or portrait, between rainfall and 
libations: sympathetic nervous system, a 

system of nerves supplying the involuntary 
muscles and glands, esp. those originating from 
the cervical, thoracic, and lumbar regions of the 
spinal cord; sometimes also inciudiiw those 
from the brain and the sacral r^on (the para¬ 
sympathetic nervous aystem). [Or. syn^tatlwbi — 
syn, with, pathos, suffering.] 
sympetalous, sim-pet'a-bs, adl. having the petals 
united.— n.pl. Sympet'alae (-/f), a main division 
of dicotyledons, typically having united petab. 
(Gr. syn, togetlmr, pelaltm^ leaf.] 
symphile, sim'fil, n. an animal of another kind 
kept as a guest or domestic animal in an ants’ or 
termites’ nest.— ns. sym'iAilism (JUdzm), sym'- 
phily.— a<y. sym'philous. [Or. symphilld, mutual 
friendship— syn, phllos, a friend.]' 
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ft Urnfa-Hl, n. an obs. name for various 
mnsical instraments—bagpipe, drum, hurdy- 
gurdy, virginal: harmony, rap. of sound: an 
orchestral eompcmtion on a great scale in sonata 
form {mas.): an instrumental portion of a work 
primnily vocal (arch.). — adj. ^mphonic (sim- 
symphd'nion, a combination of piano 
and harmonium.— ad), symphoiuous (-fS^ni-as), 
agreeing or harmonising in sound: accordant: 
harmoiuous.— n. aym'phonist, a composer or per¬ 
former of symphonies.—euphonic poem, a 
larn orchestral composition in programme music 
with the movements run together. [Gr. sym~ 
phdnia, harmony, orchestra— ayn, together, 
jthdni, a sound.] 

Symphyla, n. a class or order of arthro¬ 

pods linking the bristle-tails with the centipedes. 
—a4l. sym'i^ylous. [Gr. symphylos, of the same 
race—5^0, with, phyw, phjdon, a race, clan.] 
symphysis, sim’Ji-sis, n. the union or growing 
together of parts, concrescence: union of bonra 
by fusion, cartilage, or ligament: a place of 
junction of parts.— ud). symphyseal, -lal (sim- 
jiz'i-af). — n. symphyseot'omy, -iot'omy (Gr. tomi, 
a cut), the operation of cutting through the 
pubk symphysis.— adj. symphytic (-fit'fk), by 
fusion.— n. Sym'phytum, the comfrey genus of 
Ihe. borage family, perh. from its supposed 
virtue of closing wounds. [Gr. symphysis — syn, 
with, phyein, to grow.] 

aympicsometer, sim-pi-i-zom'i-tar, n. a barometer 
with a gas instead of a vacuum: an instrument 
for measuring the pressure of a current. [Gr. 
sympiesis, a pressing together— syn, with, 
plezein, to press, metron, a measure.] 
symploce, sIm'ptS-se, (rhet.) n. the repetition of a 
word at the beginning and another at the end of 
successive clauses. [Gr. symploki, an inter¬ 
weaving— syn, with, plekein, to weave.] 
aympodiiun, sim^po’di-am, (hot.) n. a stem com¬ 
posed of a succession of branches each supplant- 
mg and seeming to continue its parent branch.— 
mO. sympo'dial.— adv. sympo'dially. [Gr. syn, 
together, pans, podos, foot.] 

■ynmosium, sinr-po'zi-am, n. a drinking party 
(hist.): a meeting for philosophic conversation: 
a conference: a collration of views on one 
topic: — pi. sympA'sia. — adis. sympd'siac, aym- 
pA'sial.— ns. sympb'siarch (-ark; Gr. archos, 
leader), the master of the feast or conference; 
symi^'aiast, one who takes part in a symposium, 
[latinised from Gr sympdsion — syn, together, 
posts, drinking.] 

s^rmptom, simipYtam, n. a characteristic sign or 
indication of the existence of a state, esp. a 
disease.— adjs. symptomat'ic, -al—adv. sympto¬ 
matically.— r.t. symp'tomatise, -ize, to be a 
symptom of.— ns. symptomatorogy, the study of 
wmptoms: the symptoms of a patient or a 
disease taken as a whole; symptd'sis, wasting: 
emaciation.— ad), symptotic (-tot’ik). [Gr. 
symptoma, sympiSsis — syn, with, and root of 
l^ptein, to fall.] 

■yn-, nr-, syl-, sym-, pfxs. together, with. [Gr. syn, 
witii.1 

synadelphite, sln.-a-del'fit, n. a manganese alu¬ 
minium arsenate. [Gr. syn, with, adelphos, 
brother, as found along with kindred minerals.] 
■ynaonsis, sin-i’ra-sis, n. the running together 
of twer vowels into one or into a diphthong: the 
spontaneous expulsion of liquid from a gel. [Gr. 
t^, together, halresis, taking— haireein, to take.] 
■ynaeidMsia, sin-is-thi’zi-a, -zhya, n. sensation 
produced at a point different from the point of 
stimulation: a sensation of another kind 
suggested by one experienced (e.g. in colour¬ 
hearing).— ad). Bynaestbetlc. [Gr. syn, together, 
atsthisis, sensation.] 

■ynago^, sin'a-gog, a. an assembly of Jews for 
worship: a Jewish plgce of worship.—o4ls. syn'- 


afOgal (-gd-gOt synageg'ical <-gog'i >.gai)‘l4if). 
(Or. synagSgf—^yn, together, agdgi', a bringing 
— agein, to lead.] 

synaUagmatk, sin^lag-mat'ik, ad), mutually or 
reciprocally obligatory. (Gr. synattagmatikos — 
synallagma, a covenant— syn, together, albigma, 
exchantt.] 

synaloepha, sin-a-le’fa, n. the melting of a final 
vowel or diphthong into the initial vowel or 
diphthong of the next word. [Latinised from 
Gr. synahiphe — synaleiphein, tp coalesce, smear 
together— syn, together, aleiphein, to anoint.] 
syaandrium, sin-an’dri-am, it. a mass of united 
stamens.— ad), synan'drous, having united 
stamens. [Gr. syn, together, anir, a man (male).] 
synangium, sin-an'ji-am, n. an arterial trunk: a 
group of united sporangia (found in Marattia- 
ceae). [Gr. syn, together, angeion, a vesse(,j 
synantherous, sin-an'thar-as, ad), syngenesious. 
[Gr. syn, and anther.] 

synanthesis, sin-an-the'sis, (hot.) n. simultaneous 
ripening of stamens and stigmas.— ad)s. synan- 
thet'ic; synan'thic, showing synanthy; synaa'- 
thous, synanthic: flowering and leafing simul¬ 
taneously.—n. synan'thy, abnormal fusion of 
lowers. [Gr. syn, together, anthesis, flowering, 
anthos, a flower.]^ 

synaphea, synapheia, sin-a-fe'a, it. metrical con¬ 
tinuity between verses in a system, so that they 
can be scanned as one verse, as in anapaestics, 
with possibility of elision at the end of a line. 
[Gr. synapheia — .syn, together, hapk-, root of 
haptein, to join.] 

synaposematism, sin-ap-d-se'ma-tizm, n. warning 
coloration common to a number of dangerous 
species in the same region. — adJ, synapoae- 
matic (-mat'ik). [Gr. syn, together, and apow- 
matisni.] 

synapsis, sin-aps'ls, n. the pairing of chromosomes 
of paternal and maternal origin before the 
reducing division: a synapse.— its. synapse', an 
interlacing or enveloping connection of a nerve¬ 
cell with another; synapt'ase, emulsin; syaapte 
(sin-ap’ti), in the Greek Church, a litany.— 
synapt'ic. [Gr. synapsis, contact. Junction— syn, 
together, haptein, to fasten; synapte (euchi, a 
prayer), joined together.] 
synarchy, sin'ar-ki, n. joint sovereignty. [Gr. 
.synarchiS — syn, with archein, to rule.) 
synarthrosis, sin~ar-thr6'sis, n. immovable articu¬ 
lation.— ad), synajrthrfl'dial.— adv. synarthrd*- 
dially. [Gr. synarthrosis — syn, together, arthron, 
a joint; also arthrddia, a flattish joint.] 
synastry, sin-as’tri, it. a coincidence of stellar in¬ 
fluences. [Gr. syn, together, astron, a star.] 
synaxis, si-nak’sis, n. in the early Church, meeting 
for worship, esp. for the eucharist.— n. synaxi'- 
rion (Gr. Ch.), a lection containing an account of 
a saint’s life. [Gr. synaxis, a brmging together 
— syn, together, agein, to lead.] 
syncarpous, sin-k&r'pas, (hot.) ad), of or having 
united carpels. [Gr. syn, together, karpos, a 
fruit.] 

syncategorematic, sin-kat-i-gor-i-mat’ik, at^. not 
able to form a term without other words.— adz. 
syncategoremat'ically. [Gr. synkaiegorimatikos 
— syn, with, katigorima, predicate.] 
synenondrosis, sing-kon-drS'sls, n. connection of 
bones by cartilage. [Gr. synchondrosis — sym, 
with, chondras, a cartilage.] 
synchoresis, sing-k6-ri’sis, (rhet.) n. a conccisirai, 
esp. one made for the sake of a more oBTective 
retort. [Gr. synchoresis — syncHoreein, to agree, 
yield ground— syn, with, chdros, space.] 
syachro^clotron, sing-krdstkld~tron, syaAro- 
tren, sing’kro-tron. See accelerator, 
synciffonu, sing'kra-td, ad), coinciding in time.— 
ad)s. synchronic (dcron’), -aL— adr. syachron'- 
ically.—n. synchronisl'tion, -z-,—v./. ayn'chroa- 
ise, -ize, to coincide or agree in time.— r./. to 
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cause to coincide or agree in time: to time to- ciwmlMr or anioB, a French trade-union).—as. 

gether or to a standard: to reprint or identify aya'dicaUsm. a French development of tradc- 

ascontemporary.—lu.Bjmcb'romsert-z-i synch- unionism, aiming at putting the means of 

renism, coincidence in time; simultaneity: keep- production in the hands of unions of workers; 

ing time together: occurrence of like phrases ayn'dicalist.— adi- syadicalist'ic.— n, syn'diratc, 

at the same time: exhibition of contemporary a body of syndics: a council; the offln of a 

history in one scheme; the bringing together in syndic: a body of men chosen to watch the 

one picture of different parts of a story.— adi^ interests of a company, or to manage a bank- 

srachronis'tlc.— adv. synchronis'tically.— h. syn- rupt's property: a combination of persons or 

chronol'ogy. chronological arrangement side by firms for some common purpose or interest: a 

side— adi- synch'ronous,simultaneous; contem- combined group of newspapers.— v.t. to judge, 

porary: keeping time togettmr.—odv. synch'- censure (ohs.): to control, effect, or pubiudTby 

roaously.— ns. ssmch'ronousness; synch'rony, means of a syndicate: to sell (as an article) for 

simultaneity.—synchromesh gear, a gear in which simultaneous publication in a number of news- 

the speeds of the driving and the driven members papers or periodicals: to join in a syndicate.— 

are automatically synchronised before coupling, v.L to join in a syndicate.—lU. syndici'tkm; 

so as to avoid shock and noise in gear-changing, syn'diefttor. jOr. syndikos—syn, with, dikf, 

[Gr. syn, together, chronos, time.] justice.] 

synchysis, sing’ki-sis, n. confusion of meaning due syndrome, sin'drom, sin'drs-mi, -mi, or sin'ikd-mi, 
to unusual arrangement (rhe/.): fluidity of the -me, n. concurrence, esp. of symptoms: aeharac- 
vitreous humour of the eye. [Ct. synchysis — syn, teristic pattern or group of symptoms. (Gr. 
together, with, cheein, to pour.] syndromi.] 

synclastic, sin-klas’lik, adj. having the same kind syndyasmian, sin-di-as'mi-sn, {enlhrop.) ad}, pair- 
ofeurvature in all directions. [Gr. syn, together, ing, applied to a form offami^ founded on a 
klastos, broken.] loose temporary marriage. [Or. syndyasmoi, 

syncline, sin'klin, {geol.) n. a fold in which the beds coupling.] 

dip downwards towards the axis.—mCf.synclin'al. syne, sin, {Scot.) adv. then, next: afterwards, 
— n. a syncline.— n. synclinorium {-kU-n6’ri-»m, later; ago, since (as in auld langsytu). [sithen.] 
•ltd'), a great synclinal structure carrying minor synecdoche, sin-ek'ds-ki, -ki, {rhet.) n. the figure 
flexures. [Gr. syn, together, kiinein, to cause to of putting part for the whol^ or the whole for 
lean.] part.— a^s. synecdochic {^ok'), -al.—oifv. 

syncope, sing'ko-pi, n. a cutting short (rare): synecdoch'ically.— n. synec'dochism, use of 
syncopation (obs.): a fainting fit from sudden synecdoche: use of part for the whole in 
anaemia of the brain (med.). — ad}, sync'opal, of sympathetic magic. [Gr. synekdochi — syn, 
syncope.— v.t. sync'opate, to shorten by cutting together, ekdechesthal, to receive.] 
out the middle (of a word): to alter the rhythm synechia, sin-e-ki'», sin-i'ki-», n. morbid adhesion, 
of temporarily by transferring the accent to a esp.ofiris and cornea. [Gr. synerAeia, continuity 
normally unaccented beat (mus.). —ad}, sync'- — syn, together, echein, to hold.) 
opated.—ns. synciva'tion; sync'opitor.—iad/s. syneephonesis, sin-ek-fS-ni.'sIs, n. synizesis. (Gr. 
syncopic (s/ng-kop'ik); syncopt'ic. [Gr. synkop^, syn, together, ekphonisis, pronunciation—ek, 
a cutting up, cutting short, syncope— syn, out, ^hdni, voice, utterance.] 
together, koptein, to cut off.] synectics, sin-ek'liks, n. the study of processes 

syncretism, sing'kri-tixm, or .sin', n. reconciliation leading to invention, with the end aim of 
of, or attempt to reconcile, different systems of solving practical problems, esp. by a synectics 
belief, esp. of different forms of Christianity by group, a miscellaneous group of people of 
Georg Calixtus: fusion or blending of religions, imagination and ability but varied interests. [Gr. 
as by identification of gods, taking over of synekiikos, fit for holding together.] 
observances, or selection of whatever seems best synedrioa, sin-ed'ri-on, n. a judicial assembly: a 
in each: illogical compromise in religion.—ad/r. sanhedrin.—Also syned'rium:— pi. (of both) 
syncretic (sin-kre'lik, or sing-). — v.t. and v.i. syned'ria.—adf. syned'rial. [Gr. syn, together, 
syncretise, -ize (sing'kri-tis). —n. syn'eretist.— hedra, seat.] 

adf. syncretis'tic. [Gr. syffkrA/rmos, aconfedera- syneidesis, sin-i-de'sis, n. conscience as passing 
tion (orig. app. of Cretan communities).] judgment on past acts—opp. to synteresis. [Gr. 

syncytium, sin-sish'i-am, (bioi.) n. a multinucleate syneidisis, conscience— syn, with, together, 
cell: a tissue without distinguishable cell-walls, eidenat, to know.] 

— ad}, syncyt'ial. [Gr. syn, together, kytos, a syneresis. See synaeresis. 
vessel.] synergy, sin'9r-}i, n. combined or co-ordinated 

synd,sind,»«id, V./. to rinse: to wash out or down, action. — ad}s. synergetic (-Jel'ik), syner'gic, 
—n. a rinsing; a washing down with liquor.— working together.— ns. syner'gid (bol.), either of 
n.pl. synd'ings, sind'ings.—Also syne (Burns), the two cells inthe embryo-sac that seem to guide 
(Origin obscure.] the pollen-tube; synergism (sin’ or -dr*), the 

ayndactyl, sin-dak’iii, at^. with fused digits.— n. doctrine that the human will and the Divine 
syndac'tyiism.— ad}, syndac'tylous. [Gr. syn. Spirit are two efficient agents that co-operate in 
daktyios, finger, toe.] regeneration—ascribed to Melanchthon: in- 

synderesis. Sm synteresis. creased effect of two substances, as drugs, 

syndesis, sin'di-sis, n. a binding: synapsis (Mol.), obtained by using them together; syn'eri^ 
— ad/, syndetic (-det'ik), connective.— adv. (or -ur'), a substance which increases the 
syi^t'ically. [Gr. syndesis — syn, deein, to effect of another (e.g. pesticide): a muscle, etc., 
bind.] that acts with another.— ad}, synergist'k. (Gr. 

syndamosis, sin-des-md'sis, n. the connection of synergiS, co-operation— syn, together, ergon, 
hones by ligaments.— ad], syndesmotk (-mot'ik). work.] 

[Gr. syndesmos — syn, desmos, a bond.] synesis, sin's-sls, n. syntax having regard to 

syndet, sin’det, n. synthetic derergent. meaning rather than grammatical form. (Gr., 

syndic, sin'dik, n. in ancient Greece an advocate, sense.] 

delegate, or judge: at various times and pines a syngamy, s/ng'ga-m/, n. free interbreeding: union 
magistrate or mayor: a member of a committee of gametes.—-a<(fs. syngamic (sin-gam'ik), synga- 
of the Senate of Cambridge University: one mout (sing'gs-mss). [Gr. syn, together, gamos, 
chosen to transact business for others, esp. the marriage.] 

accredited legal represenutive of a corporation, syngenesis, sln-Jen'l-sis, n. reproduction ^ fusion 
socMy, or company.— ad}, syn'dical (syndical of male and female elements, the offspring being 
Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables; eVs-msnt’, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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•ntben united in a tube about the style, as in 
Compositae; syngenetic (>ner'M:). of or by syn- — at^s. lyttac'tk. -bL— adv. syntac'tically.—ns. 
genesis: of minerals, formed ctontemporaneously syntag'ma, a systematic body, system, or group: 
with the enclosing rock. [Or. syn, together, — pi. syntag'mata; syntag'matite, a kind of 
genesis, formation, generation.] hornblende. [Or. syntaxis—syn, tov^ther— 

SyngaathMae, sin(s)-gnath'l~elS, or slng-nath', n.pl. tasseln, to put in order.] 
the pipefish fkmiiy. [Or. syn, together, gnathos, syntecti^al). See synteus. 
jaw.] syntenosis, sin-t»-nS'sis, n. the connection of bones 

ayngraph, slng'grdf, n. a writing signed by both by tendons. [Or. syn, with tenSn, a sinew.] 
or all of the parties thereto. [Or. syn, together, aynteresis, sin~tl-ri’sis, n. conscience as a gum to 
graphein, to write.] fiiture action—opp. to syneidesis .—Also syn- 

syaizasiB, sbt-i-zi’sis, n. the union into one syllable derS'sis (from the later Or. pronunciation), 
of two, vowels without forming a recognised [Or. syitrfrfs/s, observation—syn, whh, rereete, to 
diphthong: contraction of chromatin towards watch over.] 

one side in karyokinesis. [Or. syntsesis, a ayntexis, stn-tek'sis, n. liquefaction: melting: 
collapse— syn, with, together, and hitein, to seat, wasting.— adis. syntec'tic, -al. [Or. syntixls 
to sit down.] — syn, with, tekein, to melt.] 

synod, stn'sd, n. a m^ing: an ecclesiastical synthesis, sin'thi-sis, n. building up: putting to- 


^ants with syngieneaious stamens, answering to ayntan, sln'tan, n. a synthetic ronnmg agent, 
the Compositae.— adfs- syngene'sHNis, having the syntax, sln'tdks, n. grammatical structure in sen* 
anthers united in a tube about the style, as in tences: one of the classes in some R.C. schools. 


council: a Presbyterian church court intei- 
mediate between presbytery and the General 
Assembly: the supreme court of the former 
United Presbyterian Church: conjunction 
{astron ,; obs.), — adi- syn'odal, of, of the nature 
of, or done in a synod.—n. a payment made by a 
clergyman on the occasion of a synod, or at a 
visitation.— adjs. synodic {-od'ik), -al, synodal: 


Litlll lii 


conjunction to conjunction (see month).— adv. 
sraod'ically.—General Synod of the Church of 
England, governing body set up in 1970 giving 
the laity more say in the decisions of the Church. 
[Gr. synodos, a meeting, conjunction— syn, 
together, hodos, a way.] 

synoecete, sinS'set, suioeketc, -ket, n. a guest 
tolerated with indifference in an ants' or termites' 
nest.— n. synocciosis (-si-o'sis), the rhetorical 
figure of coupling opposites.— a^s synoecious 
(re'shss), synoicous (-oi’kas), having antheridia 
and archegonia in the same group.— v.t. and v.i. 


gether: making a whole out of parts: the com¬ 
bination of separate elements of thought into a 
whole: reasoning from principles to a con¬ 
clusion;— pi. syn'theses (ses)—opp. to analysis. 
—v.r. syn'thesise, -ize (a faulty form for synUiet- 
is«).— n. syn'thesist (for synthetist).— at^s. 
synthetic (-thet'), -al, pertaining to, consisting in, 
or formed by, synthesis: artificially produced 
but of like nature with, not a mere substitute foi, 
the natural product: not sincere, sham {poll.). 
— adv. synthetically.— n. synthetlcism, the 
principles of synthesis, a synthetic system.— 
y.r. syn'thetise, -ize, to put together in synthesis: 
to form by synthesis.— ns. synthetis'er,-z-,8yn'- 
thetist, one who makes a synthesis.—synthetic 
drug, a dru^ made in the laboratory—both 
those occurring naturally and artificial ones; 
synthetic philosophy, Herbert Spencer’s system, a 
fusion, as he thought, of the different sciences 
into a whole. [Gr. synthesis — syn, with, 
together, thesis, a placing.] 


syn'oecise, -ize (-e-siz), to unite in one com- synthronus, sin'thrs-nss, n. the seat of the bishop 


munity or city-state.— ns. synoe'cism, union of 
communities or cities; synoecology (•kol'»-ji\ 


and his presbyters, behind the altar. [Gr. syn, 
together, thrones, a throne.] 


study of plant communities. [Gr. synoikia, a syntony, sin-tsn'i, n. tuning, or agreement in 
living together, community, synoikeles, a house- resonance frequency, of wireless apparatus.— 
fellow, synoikizein, to unite in one community adj- syntonic (sin-ton'lk), tuned together.— n. 
—~syn, with, oikeein, to dwell.] syn'tonin, a substance akin to fibrin, found in 

synonym, sln's-nim, n. a word having the same muscle.—v.t. syn'tonise, -ize, to adjust to agree 
meaning with another (usu. very nearly the same in frequency.—syn'tonous, syntonic. [Gr. 
meaning): a systematic name to which another syn, together, tonos, tone.] 


is preferred as valid (biol.). — a^s. synonymatic sype. Same as sipe. 

{sin-on-i-mat’ik), synonymic, -al, of synonyms:— syphilis, sif'l-lis, n. a contagious venereal disease 

mvstnMuvn'a^An a /1i<«fir^narar rsP e«rs«/\fia#*ne • HafeW 


ns. synonymicim, a dictionary of synonyms; 
synon'ymist, one who studies synonyms, or the 
different names of plants and animals; synonym'- 
ity, the fact or quality of being synonymous.— adj. 
aynon'ymotts, having the same meaning.— adv. 
synon'ymously.— ns. synon'ymousness; synon'y- 
my, rhetorical use of synonyms: a setting 
forth of synonyms: a list of synonyms. [Gr. 
syndn^mon — syn, with, onoma, a name.] 
synopsis, sin-op'sts, n. a general view: a summary 


synonyms; due to infection with a micro-organism Spiro- 
ms, or the chaela pallida. —n. syphilisfi'tion,-z-.—v./. syirii'- 

synonym'- iiise, -ize, to inoculate or to infect with syphilis, 
nous.— adj. — adjs. syphUit'ic; syph'iloid, like syphilis.— ns. 
ning.— adv. sypbilorogist; syphilol'ogy, the study of syphilis; 

i; synon'y- syphilS'ma, a syphilitic tumour; syphiloi^A'bia, 
a setting a morbid dread of syphilis. [Title of Fracastoro's 
lyms. [Gr. Latin poem (1530), whose hero Syphilis is 
le.] infected.] 

. _ _ a summary syphon, syren. Same as siphon, siren. 

~pl. synop'sis.— adjs. synop'tic, -al, afifording or Syriac, sir'I-ak, n. the ancient Aramaic dialect of 
taking a general view of the whole.— adv. synop'- Syria. —Also a^. —#i.r. Syr'iacism (-a-sftm), 
tically.-—«. synop'tist, one of the writers of the Syr'ianism, Syriasm, Syr'ism, a Syriac idiom.— 
^noptic Gospels.—odf. synoptis'tic.—Synoptic adj. Syr'ian, relating to Syria.— n. a native or 
Gospels, these of Matthew. Mark, and Luke, citizen of Syria.— ns. Syriarcb (.-ark; Gr. 
which reatUiy admit of being brought under one Syriarchis), the chief priest in Roman Syria; 
comUned view. _ [Gr. synopsis — syn, with, Syropfaoenicia {sUrd-fi^nish'ya), a Roman pro- 
together, oasis, a view.] vince between Lebanon and the coast.— n. and 

syaostosis, sln-os-td‘sis, n. complete union of bones, ad^. Syrophoeni'eiaa. 

[Or. syn, osteon, bone.] syringa, syringe, etc. See syrinx. 

■yaovia, sla-6'vl-», n, an unctuous fluid in the syrinx, rir'fngkr, n. Pan-pipes: the vocal onmn of 
joints.— off. syno'vial.— n. synovi'tis, inflamma- birds: a fistula or fistulous opening: a ro^-cut 
tion of a synovial membrane.—synovial mem- tunnel, as in Egyptian tombs;—pf. antsfes 
bzaasi a membrane of connective tissue that lines (-in'Jiz) or syr'inxes.— ns. syringa (-Ing'g^ orig. 
tendon sheaths and capsular ligaments and and still popularly the mock-orange: (cqp.) 
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•ftcr UniiMui, the generio name of the Ube; 
■jrr'iBfe or st-riitf'), an iiutrument for iquiit* 

ing or injecung.— v.t. and v.l. to clean, spra]^ or 
ii^ct wHh a tmngi6.-~a4l. ayringeBl (rln’M-oQ.— 
n, ayringitlB (-jl'tU), inflammation of Ute cus* 
tachian tube: •yringotomy (str-ing-got’g-ml), 
cutting for fistula. [Gr. sprinx, -li^os, Pan- 
pipes, gallenr.] 

■yriye, an old form iSpeits.) of surly. 
Syr^ociiicia(n). See Syriac. 

Syrynus, sir'fis, «• a genus of wasp-like flies that 
hover and dart, giving name to the family Syr'- 
pUdae (rfi-di). —n. and syr'phid. [Cr. 
syrphos, gnat.] 

syitia, sur^tls, (Milt.) n. a quicksand;—p/. syr'tes 
Odr)< [L. Syrtfs, Gr. Syrtides (sing, of each 
^rtls), name of two sandy bays of N. AfHca— 
Gr. sprein, to draw, sweep along.] 
syrup, sir'»p, n. a saturated solution of sugar boiled 
to prevent fermentation: any thick sweet liquid; 
cloving sweetness (/ig.; coll .).—Also (esp. U.S.) 
sirjip.— adi- syr'upy.—golden syrup, the un- 
crystallisable part finally separated in manufac¬ 
ture of crystallised sugar. [Fr. sirop —Ar. 
sharSb; cf. shrub, sherbet.] 
syssarcosis, sis-ar-ko'sis, n. the connection of one 
bone with another by intervening muscle. [Gr. 
syn, together, sarx, flesh.] 
syssitia, si-sit'i-9, oV -stsh', n. the ancient Spartan 
custom of eating the chief meal together in 
public. [Gr. syssitia — syn, together, sitos, food.] 
systaltic, sis-tal'tik, ad}, alternately contracting 
and dilating, pulsatory. [Gr. systaltikos, de¬ 
pressing; cf. systole.] 

system, sis'tim, -tam, n. anything formed of parts 
placed together or adjusted into a regular and 
connected whole; a set of things considered as a 
connected whole; a group of heavenly bodies 
moving mainly under the influence of their 
mutual attraction: a set of bodily organs of like 
composition or concurring in function; the 
bodily organism; one of the great divisions of 
the geological strata, subordinate, only to the 
division into Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Caino- 
zoic; a group of (Greek) verses; a body of 
doctrine; a theory of the universe; a full and 
connected view of some department of know¬ 


ledge: an explanatory hypothesis: a scheme ef 
c la saifica t ioo: a manner of ciystallisatioa: a 
plan: a method: a method of otganisation: 
methodicalness: a systematic treatise.— a^s, 
systemat'k, -al. pertaining to, or consisting of, 
for the purpose of, observing, or according to 
system: methodical: habitual: intentionu.— 
adv. systematically.—ns. systematician (^ish'~ 
an); systematlcs, the science of classification: 
the study of classification of living things in 
accordance with their natural relatlonwps: 
systematlsi'tion, -z-, syatemlsi'tion, -a*.— vs.t. 
sys'tsmatiBe, -ize, sys'temise, -ize, to reduce to a 
system.— ns, sys'tematiser, -z-; sys'tematism; 
sys'tematist; systematorogy.—odrs. sys'tenwd: 
systemic (rtem'ik), pertaining to the bodily 
system or to a system of bodily organs; sys • 
temlesB, without system: not exhibiting organic 
structure.—system building, building using 
standardised factory-produced components.— 
adi- ays'tem-built'.—sys'tem-maker, -monger, 
one unduly fond of constructing systems; 
systems analyst, one who plans the work of 
a large organisation so that computers and 
other equipment are used most efficiently and 
there are no delays or bottle-necks. [Or. 
systima — sy-, syn-, together, and the root of 
histanai, to set.] 

systole, sis'to-le, -ta-le, n. rhythmical contraction, 
esp. of the heart—opp. to diastole: collapse of 
the nucleus in mitosis; the shortening of a long 
syllable (gram.). — adi- systolic (-tol'ik), [Gr. 
systole — syn, together, stellein, to place.] 

systyle, sis'til, (arehit.) at^. having an inter- 
columniation of two diameters.— n. such an 
arrangement; a building or part so constructed. 
[Gr. systplos — sy-, syn-, together, stylos, a 
column.] 

sythe (Spens.). See sith (2) 

syver, siver, si’var, (Scot.) n. drain; a grating 
over a drain. [Perh. a form of sewer.] 

syzygy, siz'l-JI, n. conjunction or opposition: the 
period of new or full moon; a dipody:—p/. 
syz'ygies.— at}}- syzyg'ial. [Gr. syzygia, union, 
coupling— sy-, syn-, with, together, and zygon, 
a yoke.] 

Szekler, sek'hr, n. a Transylvanian Magyar. 
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T« t, ti, n. the twentieth letter in our alphabet; 
eishteenth in the Roman, its usual sound a voice¬ 
less stop produced with the tip of the tongue in 
contact with teeth, gums, or palate: an object or 
mark in the form of the letter (also,tee): as a 
mediaeval Roman numeral T > 160, T -160,000. 
—>T'-baiid'age, a bandar composed of two 
strips fkshioned in the shape of the letter T; 
T'-bar, a metal bar with cross-section in the 
shape of the letter T; a type of ski-lift (also 
T'-bar lift); T'-cart, a four-wheeled pleasure- 
vehicle without top, having a T-shaped body; 
T'-cloth, a plain cotton made for the India and 
China market—stamped with a T; T'-cron, a 
tau>cross; T'-iunction, a road junction in the 
shape of a T; T'-plate, a T-shaped plate, as for 
stren|thening a joint in a wooden framework; 
T'-raii, a rail with T-shaped cross-section.—<u0. 
T'-aha^«—^T'-diirt (see tee-shirt): T'-square, a 
T-shaped ruler.—ma^ed with a T, branded as 
thirf; to a T, with perfect exactness. 

*t, a shortened form of it. 
t*, t*, an obsolete shortened form of to before a 
vowel, as in Spenser tadvance, to advance, 
tasBwage, to assuage: in N. of England for the. 
ta. Id, interj. (hypocoristic or affected) thank you. 
taal, tSI, (arch.) n. Afrikaans or Cape Dutch. 
[Du., spe^.] 

tab, tab, n. a small tag, flap, or strap, forming an 
appendage: a loop for hanging up by: reckon¬ 
ing, tally, check.—od/. tabbed.— v.t. to fix a tab 
to: to tabulate. — keep tabs on (see keep). 
[Origin unknown.] 

TabaauB, ta-bS'nas, n. the gadfly genus.— n. 
tabanid (tab'^-aid), any member of the «nus, or 
of its family Tabainidae (Ud>an'i-a€). [L. 

tabSnus.) 

tabard, lab'»rd, n. a mediaeval peasant’s overcoat: 
a knight’s sleeveless or short-sleeved coat: now, 
a herald’s coat: a woman’s outer garment, a 
sleeveless tunic.—n. tab'erdar, a scholar of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. [O.Fr. labart.] 
tabaret, tab'*-ret, n. an upholsterer’s silk stuff, 
with alternate stripes of watered and satin 
surface. 

tabasco, t*-bas'kd, n. a hot pepper sauce. [From 
trademark— Tabasco state in Mexico.] 
tabaaheer, -shir, tab^shir', h. a siliceous sub¬ 
stance sometimes found in crude form in 
hollows of bamboos and also prepared by 
chemical processes. [Hind., Pers., Ar. tabashir.] 
tabby, fab'l, n. a coarse waved or watered silk: an 
arti&ial stone; a tabby-cat: aifossiping, inter¬ 
fering woman (coll.). — adl- brindled.—v.r. to 
water or cause to look wavy:— pr.^. tabb'ying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. tabb'ied.— ns. taob'inet, a more 
delicate kind of tabby resembling damask, used 
for window-curtains; tabb'yhood.—tabb'y-cat, a 
Iwindied cat: hence (or from Tabitha) a female 
cat: an old maid: a spiteful gossiping woman. 
[Fr. roMr, app. from 'Attdbiy, a quarter in 
Baghdad where it was made.] 
tabwien, ta-beVyon, n. an official scrivener in the 
Roman empire and elsewhere. [L.L. tabellid, 
-diifi-—L. tabella, tablet, dim. of tabula, a board.] 
tabaite. See under tawurd. 
tabetaack, ttdi’ar-na-kl, n. a tent or moveable hut: 
the tent carried by the Jews through the desert 
and used as a temple: the human body as the 
temporary abode of the soul: a place of worship, 
ev. temporary or dissenting: a receptacle for 
/Ste,0r;mi,lm(btr):mlHe;mdte, 


the vessel containing die pyx (Jt.C.): acamqiied 
niche or seat: a canopy: a socket for a mast.— 
V.I. to sojourn.—v.f. to put or enshrine in a 
tabernacle.— adis. tab'ernacled; tabenaenbw 
(•nak’a-br). —^tab'ernacle-work, ornamental work 
over' niches, stalls, etc., with canopies and 
pinnacles, or any work in which this forms a 
characteristic feature.—Feast of Tabernacles, a 
Jewish harvest festival, celebrating the sojourn 
in tents in the wilderness. [L. tabernScubim, 
dim. of taberna, a hut.] 

tabes, ta'bez, n, wasting away.—n. tabefaction 
(tab~l~fak'shan), wasting away, emaciation.—v.r. 
and v.i. tab'efy.— n, tabescence (tab^s'ans), 
wasting: shrivelling.— adfs, tabese'ent; tab'id. 
—^tabes dorsa'lis, locomotor ataxia. [L. tdbfs, 
-It.] 

tabla, tab'la, n. an Indian percussion instrument, 
tdilature, tab'la-char, n. a tablet: a painting, 
picture, pictorial representation or work: an old 
notation for lute music with a line for each 
string and letters or figures to indicate the 
stopping, used with modifications for other 
instruments. [L. tabula, a board.] 
table, ta'bl, n. a slab or board: a layer: a flat 
surface; a board for painting on; a picture: a 
quadrangular space on the palm of the hand 
(Shak.): a panel: a string-course: a slab with 
or for an inscription: a slab inscribed with 
laws: hence, in p/., a code of law (as the Twelve 
Tables of ancient Rome); a writing tablet (esp. 
in the obs. phrase a pair of tables): a board for a 

g ame, e.g. chess: each half of a folding board: 

ence, in pi. (obs.), backgammon: a broad flat 
surface on a cut gem: a tabular crystal: an 
article of furniture consisting of a flat top on 
legs, pillar, or trestles, for use at meals, work, 
play, for holding things, etc.: supply of food, 
entertainment: the company at a table; aboard 
or committee: a dispensing of the communion: 
a projecting part of a scarfed joint: a flat grave¬ 
stone supported on pillars: a condensed state¬ 
ment: a syllabus or index: a compact scheme of 
numerical information: hence, in pi, a collection 
of these for reference.— at^. of, for, like, or 
pertaining to a table, or meals.—v.r. to tabulate: 
to lay on the table: to pay down: to put 
forward for discussion: to shelve: to board.— 
V.I. to board.— ad), tabled (tb’bid), flat-topped: 
having a smooth sloping surface of dressed 
stone: having a table or tables.—n. ta'Ueful, 
as many as a table will hold.— ad), and adv. 
ta'blewisc, in the form or in the manner of a 
table: of the communion table, not altarwise.— 
n. ta'bling, tabulation: backgammon-playing: 
board: provision of tables: scarfing: abroad 
hem on the skirt of a sail.—^ta'ble-beer, light beer 
for common use; ta'ble-book, a book of writing 
tablets, memorandum book, or notebook: an 
ornamental book intended to lie on a table: a 
book of tables; ta'ble-cloth, a cloth for covering 
a table, esp. at meals; ta'^-cover, a cloth for 
covering a table, esp. at other than meal-times. 
— ad), ta'ble-cut, (of gems) cut with a flat top.— 
table-d’bfttc (tibbt-dSf, Fr., host’s table), a meal 
at a fixed price; ta'ble-kiiife, a knife such as one 
cuts one’s own meat, etc., with; ta'bleland, an 
extensive region of elevat^ land with a flat or 
undubiting surface: a plateau; ta'ble-Iaaf, an 
extension to a table-top, hin^, drawn out, or 
inserted; tn'Me-lin'en, linen table-cloths, nap- 

fir; mttt^; mdSn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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kina, etc.; ta'Me-mud. a maid-servant who sets 
the table and waits; tabte-mannen, social be¬ 
haviour during meals; ta'ble-mat, a mat placed 
under dishes on a table; ta'ble-mon'ey, an 
allowance for official entertainment: resMura- 
teur’s euphemism tor cover-charge’, ta'bie-mu'sic, 
music in parts that can be read by peribrmers at 
each side of a table; ta'ble-nap'kin, a cloth used 
at table to protect the clothes and to wipe fingers 
and lips; ta'Ue-akitt'les. a game in which a sus¬ 
pended ball is swung to knock down pegs set up 
on a board; ta’ble-spoon, one of the largest 
spoons used at table; ta'blc-spoon'ful, as much 
as will fill a table-spoon:—p/. ta'ble-spoon'fuls; 
ta'ble-iport {Shak.), the butt of the company at 
table; ta'ble-talk, familiar conversation, as at 
table, during and after meals; ta'ble-tenn'is, a 
game like lawn-tennis played on a table using 
celluloid or similar balls; ta'ble-top, the top of 
a table: a flat top.—ndf. ta'ble-topp^.—ta'ble- 
tum'iag, movements of tables (or other objects), 
attributed by spiritualists to the agency of spirits 
—by the sceptical to collective involuntary 
muscular action; ta'bie-ware, dishes, spoons, 
knives, forks, etc., for table use; ta'blc-wa'ter, a 
mineral water suitable for the table; table wine, 
an unfortified wine usually drunk with a meal; 
ta'ble-work, the setting of type for tables, 
columns of figures, etc.—at tame, at a meal; 
fence the tables (see fence); lay on the table, to 
lay aside for future discussion or indefinitely; 
the Lord's table (see lord); turn the tables, to 
bring about a complete reversal of circumstances, 
as if the players at backgammon changed sides; 
under the table, not above board: hopelessly 
drunk. [Partly O.E. tahule, tabele, partly O.Fr. 
(and Fr.) table, both—L. tabula, a board.] 
tableau, tab'ld, n. a picture or vivid pictorial im¬ 
pression : a suddenly created situation that takes 
all aback:—p/. tableaux (tab'las). —tableau 
(vivant),a 'living picture’, a motionless representa¬ 
tion by living persons in costume:— pi. tableaux 
(vivants) (Id-blo-ve-vd). [Fr. dim. of table.] 
tablet, tab’lit, n. a small slab: a slab or stiff sheet 
for making notes on : a panel, esp. inscribed or 
for inscription; an inscribed plate hung up in 
fulfilment of a vow: a flat confection: a small 
flat cake of any solid material, often medicinal 
[O.Fr. tablete, dim. of table.] 
tabloid, tab'loid, n. legally, any product of the 
chemical manufacturing firm of which the name 
is a trademark: popularly applied to a drug 
or anything else in a very concentrated form, e.g. 
a small, often sensational, newspaper.— ad/, of, 
in the form of, tabloids: concentrated, 
taboo, tsibu, u-boo', adj. subject to taboo: for¬ 
bidden.— n. a Polynesian (or other) system of 
rohibitions connected with things considered 
oly or unclean: any one of these prohibitions: 
any recognised or general prohibition, interdict, 
restraint, ban, exclusion, ostracism.— v.t. to 
forbid approach to or use of: to place ^der 
taboo:— pr.p. taboo'ing; pa.i. andpa.p. tabooed'. 
[Tongan tabu, pron. tii’htM), holy, unclean.] 
tabor, tabour, ta’bar, it. a small drum like a tam¬ 
bourine without jingles, usually played with one 
stick, along with a pipe: a taborer.— v.L and 
v.t. to play on a tabor: to beat, drum.— ns. 
tfl'borer fSpens. tabrere, ta-brer'), one who beats 
the tabor; tabo(u)rin (tab’a-rin, or -rein), a small 
drum longer in body than the tabor, used in like 
manner; tabouret (tab’a-ret, tS-boo-ra), a stool, 
orig. drum-shaped; tabret (tab'rit), a small 
tabor. [O.Fr. tabour; an Oriental word.] 
Taborite, ta'bar-Il, n. a Hussite of 2l2ka’s party, 
opposed to die Calixtines or Utraquists.—Also 
a^. [Tabor in Bohemia, founded by them as 
headquarters.] 

Ubu. Same as taboo. 

tabula, tab'e-la, L. tab’db-la, n. a wnbng-tablet: 


an altar frontal: a flattened structure: a horizon¬ 
tal p^ition in corals:—p/. tab'ulac (-tf; L. -/i). 
— adj. tab'ular, of, in the form of, like, according 
to, a table: laminated: platy: horizontally 
flattened.— n. tabularisft'tien.—v.r. tab'ulariae, 
-ize, to tabulate.— adv. tab'ulwly.—v.r. tab'ulate, 
to reduce to the form of a table or synopsis.— 
ad/, tabular: having tabulae.— ns. tabulfi'tion; 
tab'ulfitor.— adj. tab'ulatory (-la-ta-rl ).—tiAubi 
rasa (tab'H-la ra'za, tab’db-la ra'sa), a smoothed 
or blank tablet: a mind not yet influenced by 
outside impressions and experiences. [L. 
tabula, table.] 

tacahout, tak’a-howt, n. a gall on the tamarisk, a 
source of gallic acid. [From Berber.] 
tacamahac, tak'a-ma-hak, n. a gum-resin yielded 
by several tropical trees: the balsam poplar. 
[From Nahuath] 

tac-au-tac, tak‘-d-tak', it. in fencing, the parry 
combined with the riposte: also a series of close 
attacks and parries between fencers of equal skill. 
[Fr.] 

tace, ta’se, ta'kd, imper. be silent.—facet (td’set, 
ta'ket; nius.) is silent.—tace is Latin for a candle, 
a phrase understood as requesting or promising 
silence. (L. tace, imper., tacet, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, indie., of tacere, to be silent.] 
tace. Same as tasse. 

tach, tache, tach, (B.) n. a fastening or clasp. 

[O.Fr. tache, cf. tack, attach.] 
tach-, tak-, tache-, tachy-, tak in composition, 
speed, speedy.—/!.(. tacheom'eier, tachymelcr 
(-ini'), a surveying instrument for rapid measure¬ 
ment of distances.— adjs. tachco-. tachymet'rlca). 
— ns. tacheo-, tachym'etry; tachis'toscope (Gr. 
tachi'.to.'i, superl. of tachy.^), an in.strumcnt which 
flashes images, sentences, etc., on a screen for very 
brief, exactly timed, periods, now used esp. to 
increase reading speed.— adJ- (achistoscop'ic.— 
n.t. tach'ogram, a record, made by a tachograph; 
tach'ograph, a recording tachometer: a tacno- 
gram; tachom'eter, a device showing speed of 
rotation: an instrument for measuring the 
velocity of machines or currents.—«<(i. tacho- 
met'rical.— ns. tachom'etry; tachycar'dia (Cr. 
kardid, heart), abnormal rapidity of heart-beat; 
tach'ygraph, tackyg'rapher, -phat.~ad)s. tarhy- 
graph'ic, -ical.— ns. tachyg'raphy, shorthand; 
tach'ylytc (also -litc; Gr. lytos, melted, because 
easily fused before the blowpipe), a black opaque 
glass occurring as a thin selvage to intrusive 
basalt.— adf. tachylytic {-lit'ik).— ns. tachyon 
(tak'i-on), a theoretical particle moving faster 
than light; tachypnoea (tak-ip-ne'a; Gr. pnoid, 
breathing), excessive frequency in breathing. 
[Gr. tachys, gen. -eos, swift, tachos, swiftness.] 
tachism^e), ta\h'izm, n. a mid-20th-century move¬ 
ment in abstract painting characterised by a 
clotted laying on of pigment.— n. and adj. 
tach'ist(e). fFr. tache, blob (of paint).] 
tacit, tas’lt, adj. unspoken: silent.— ndv. tac'itly. 
— n. tac'itness.— adj. tac'iturn, disinclined to 
speak.—«. tacitum'ity.— adv. tac'iturnly. [L. 
tacittts, tacllurnus.] 

tack, tak, n. a short, sharp nail with a broad head: 
a long temporary stitch: a fastening strip: a 
rope or other fastening for the lower windward 
corner of a sail: the corner itself: an act of 
tacking; an alternate course in zigzag; course 
of action: a change of policy, a strategical move: 
something tacked on: stickiness; equipment 
(harness, etc.) needed for horse-riding.— v.t. to 
attach or fasten, esp. in a slight manner, as by 
tacks or long stitches: to change the course of by 
a tack.— v.l. to change the course or tack of a 
ship by shifting the position of the sails: to zig¬ 
zag: to shift one's position, to veer.— am, 
tacked.— ns. tack'er; tack'et (Scot.), a hobnail. 
adJ. tack'ety.— ns. tack'iness; tack'ing, proceed¬ 
ing by tacks: fastening: fastening by tacks: 
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introducing into a bill (cap. a money bill) pro* 
visions bevond its natural scope {politics). — adj. 
tnck'y* sticky.—-adi. Uck'ed-on, [O.Fr. toque, 
doublet of tache.] 

tack, tak, {Scot.) n. a tenure; a lease; a leased 
tenement; a spell: a take or catch.—^tacka'man 
{Scot.), a lessee: in the Scottish Highlands, one 
who holds a lease and sublets. [Sw tak, take.] 
tack, tak, {dial.) n. any distinctive flavour, smack, 
tack, tak, n. food generally, fare, esp. of the bread 
kind, as hard tack (ship's biscuit), soft tack 
Ooaves). 

tack, tak, n. the sound of a sharp tap. [Imit.l 
tackle, tak'l, n. the ropes, rigging, etc., of a snip 
{naut., tdk'iy. tools, gear, weapons, equipment 
(for sports, etc.): ropes, etc., for raising heavy 
weights: a pulley: the act of gripping: an act of 
tackling {football). — v.t. to harness: to seize 
or take hold of; to grapple with: to come 
to grips with: to begin to deal in earnest with: 
to confront, encounter, challenge.— r.i. {Rugby 
football) to seize and stop or {association) 
intercept a player and get the ball away from 
him.— adi- taclcled {tak'Id), furnished with 
harness or tackle: made of ropes {Shak .).— ns. 
tack'lerj tock'ling, furniture or apparatus 
belonging to the masts, }rards, etc., of a ship: 
harness for drawing a carriage: tackle or instru* 
ments: grappling. [Cf. L.G. takel.] 
tacky, tak'i, (C/.5.) n. a poor ill<onditioned horse 
or person, 
tacky. See tack (1). 

tart, takt, n. adroitness in managing the feelings 
of persons dealt with: nice perception in seeing 
and doing exactly what is best in the circum¬ 
stances: the stroke in keeping time (mur.).— adj. 
tact'ful.— adv. tact'fuliy.— adj. tact'ile (-i7), per¬ 
ceptible by touch: pertaining to the sense of 
touch: concerned in perception by touch: 
su^stive of touch.— ns. tact'ilist {-il-ist), a 
painter who aims at tactile effects; tactil'ity; 
tac'tion {rare), contact.— adj. tact'less.— adv. 
tactlessly.— n. tactlessness.— adf- tact'fial, rela¬ 
ting to, or derived from, the sense of touch.— n. 
tactfiallty, tactual quality.— adv. tact'fially. [L. 
tactus, -Os — tangire, tactum, to touch.] 
tactic, -al, tak'tik, -»l, adjs. relating to taxis or 
tactism, or to tactics.— n. tac'tic, a system, or a 
piece, of tactics.'— adv. tac'tically.— ns. tactician 
{-tish'an), one skilled in tactics; tacticlty, the 
stereochemical arrangement of units in the main 
chain of a polymer {chem.). — n.pl. (often treated 
os s/ng.) tac'ticB, the science or art of manoeuv¬ 
ring in presence of the enemy; purposeful 
procedure.— n. tac'tism , {biol.), taxis. [Gr. 
taktikos, fit for arranging, tok/os, ordered, verbal 
adj. of tassein, to arrange.] 
tad^le, tad'pdl, n. the larva of a toad or frog, 
rarely of an ascidian.—^Tadpole and Taper, 
political hacks, ftom characters in Disraeli’s 
Coningsby. [O.E. /ddr, toad, qnd poll (head).] 
tat, /d, a &ots form of toe, to, too (also); also in 
phrase the tae for that ae, the one (adjectivally). 
[See tone (2), tother.) 

taedhim. Same as tedium.—taedium vitae (feVi* 
am vVtS, ti'di-dbm we'ti), weariness of life, 
tael, t&l, n. Chinese Hang or ounce, about 11 oz. 
avoir. (38 g.): a monc^ of account (not normally 
a coin) in China, orig. a tael weight of pure 
silver.*— tael bar, a gold bullion measure used in 
the Far East (1, 5 or 10 tael weight). (Port.,— 
Malay tail, weight.] 
ta’en, tSn, a contraction of taken, 
taenia, te’ni-t, n. a ribbon or fillet: the fillet above 
the architrave of the Doric order: a ribbon-like 
ahwture: (cqp.) the tapeworm genus:— pi. tae'- 
•iae (-fif^).— n. taenrosis, infestation with tape¬ 
worm.— atijs. tae'niatc, tae'nhiid, like a ribbon or 
a tapeworm. (L.,—Or. tainla, a band.] 
tallerel, taltrail, taf'rii, n, the upper part of a 
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ship's stem timbers. [Du. tafereel, a panrt— 
tqfel, a table—L. tabula, a tabw.] 
taffeta, taf’l-t», also tailety, -tl, taffetas, -tas, n. a 
thin ^ossy silk-stuff: loosely applied to various 
siminr or mixed fabrics.— adi- of taffeta; florid, 
over-dainty {Shak.). [Through Fr. or L.L. fh>m 
Pers. tSftah, woven— tiftan, to twist.] 
taffy,, rqfl, (U.S.) n. Same as toffy: flattwy, 
blarney. 

Taffy, taf'i, n. a Welshman. [Imit. of Welsh pron. 
of Davy.] 

tafia, tttf'i-e, n. a variety of rum. [Peril, a W. 
Indian name, but cf. Malay tifih.] 
tag, tag, n. a flap of a slash^ garment: a tab: a 
tie-on label: the point of a lace: any small 
thing.tacked or attached to another: a loose or 
flapping end: a shred: a stray, matted, or dirty 
lock: (Inp/.) a footman's shoulder-knot: the tip 
of a tail: a trite quotation (esp. l^atin); amoral 
to a story: a refrain: the rabble: anything 
mean.— v.t. to put a tag or tags on: to attach as a 
tag: to tack, fasten, append; to remove tags 
from: to dog or follow closely.— v.l. to make 
tags, to string words or ideas together; to go 
behind as a follower:— pr.p. tagging; po.t. and 
pa.p. tagged.— n. tagg'er.— n.pl. tagg'ers, thin 
sheet-iron.—^tag'-day {Cf.S.), a flag-day; tag'- 
end, the fag-end; tagged atom, a radioactive 
isotopic atom of a tracer element; tag'rag, the 
rabble: a fluttering rag, a tatter.—Also aio .— 
tag'-tail, a worm with a tail like a tag.—tag along 
(with), to follow; tag, rag, and bobtail, rag-tog 
and bobtail. [Origin obscure.] 
tag, tag, n. the game of tig.— v.t. to tig. [Origin 
obscure.] 

Tagdlog, ta-ga'log, n. a people of the Philippine 
IslaTids: their Austronesian language.—Also 
adj. 

Tagetes, td-je'tez, n. a Mexican and S. American 
genus of composites with yellow and orange 
flowers. [L. Tages, an Etruscan god.] 
taghairm, ts-giirm', n. in the Scottish Highlands, 
divination: esp. inspiration sought by lying in a 
bullock’s hide behind a waterfall. [Gael.] 
tagiioni, tal~yd'ne, n. an early 19th-century over¬ 
coat. [Named after a family of dancers.] 
taguan, ta'gwan, ta’gwdn, n. pro^^rly, a large East 
Indian flying squirrel: applied also to an 
Australian flying phalanger. [Tagilog.] 
taha, t&'hb, n. a S. African weaver-bird. [Zulu 
taka.) 

tahr, tehr, tar, n. a beardless Himalayan wild goat 
{Hemitragus Jemlaicus) that frequents forest pre¬ 
cipices. [App. its name in the W. Himalaya, 
confused with Nepali thSr; see thar.] 
tahsil, ta{hh)-ser, n. in India, a division for 
revenue and certain other purposes.— n. tah^- 
dar', an officer of a tahsil. [Hindi tahsil —Ar.] 
tai, li, n. a Japanese sea-bream. 

T’ai. Same as Thai. 

taiga, ti'ga, n. marshy pine forest. [Russ, taigd.] 
taigle, td’gl, {Scot.) v.t. to entangle, hinder.— v.i. 
to linger; to loiter; to trudge. [Cf. Sw. (Born¬ 
holm) taggla, to disorder.] 
tail, tSl, n. the posterior extremity of an animal, 
usually a slender prolongation beyond the anus: 
a bird’s train of feathers: a fish’s caudal fin: 
anything of like appearance, position, etc.: the 
backj lower, hinder, latter, down-stream, or 
inferior part or prolongation of anything (often 
opp. to the head): the stem of a note in musk: 
a downward extension of a letter; a retinue, 
suite; a queue; a train: anything long and 
trailing or hanging, as a catkin, train of a comet, 
long curl of hair: (usu. in pi.) the reverse of a 
coin: the end of a shoal sloping into deeper 
water: (often in pi.) the skirts of a garment: in 
Turkey, a horse-tail, formerly a mule of rank: 
(in pi.) a tail-coat: one who follows another and 
keeps constant watch on him {coll .).— vd. to 
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furnish wiA ft tall: tohefttailto: to remove the 
tall or stalk from: to grip by the tail: to joLti 
end to end; to tend (Austr.): to dog, shftdow 
(ftlso tail'*iip)>-^v./. to straggle: to taper (often 
with or away): to lessen or deteriorate slowly 
(with cff or away): to show the tail.— atfi. 
taUed.-^. taJl'ing, inner covered end of a projec¬ 
ting brick or stone in a wall: a winter sport in 
which a tail-like string of luges is drawn along 
by ft horse-sleigh: (in pi.) refuse, dregs.— a4l‘ 
tail'less, having no tail.—tail'-board, the board 
•t the hinder end of a cart or wagon; tail'- 
boom, ft longeron supporting the tail of an aero¬ 
plane: tail'-coat, a man’s formal coat, cutaway 
«t the (Iront and with narrow tails at the back; 
tail'-end, the fag-end: (pi.) inferior corn sorted 
out from better; tail'-end'er (coll.), one coming 
at the end; tail'-feath'er, one of the rectrices or 
rudder-feathers of a bird’s tail: a feather of the 
back forming a train, as in the peacock; tail'-fly 
(fishing), the fly at the end of the leader; tail'- 
gate, lower gate of a lock: a movable board or 
flap closing the back end of a wagon, etc.: a 
jazz style of playing esp. the trombone.—v.r. to 
drive dangerously close behind (another vehicle; 
slang). —^Also v.i. —tail'-light, a light carried at 
the back of a train, a tram, or other vehicle; 
tail'piece, a piece at the tail or end: an engraving, 
design, etc., occupying the bottom of a page, as 
at the end of a chapter: a strip of ebony, etc., to 
which the ends of the strings are attached in a 
fiddle; tail'-pipe, the suction-pipe in a pump.— 
V.I. to tie a can or the like to the tail of (to annoy 
a dog—-explanation unknown).—tail'race, the 
channel in which water runs away below a mill¬ 
wheel ; tftil'-rope, a rope attached to the hinder 
part of anything; tail'-spin, a spiral dive of an 
aeroplane: a state of great agitation and un¬ 
certainty how to act (flg .).—tail of die eye, the 
outer comer of the eye: the margin of the field 
of vision; turn tail, to run away; twist the lion’s 
tail, to irritate Britain; with the tail between the 
legs, like a beaten cur. [O.E. tiegl, taegel; Goth. 
tagl, hair.] 

tail, til, (law) n. limitation of inheritance to certain 
heirs.— atff. limited.—tail male, limitation to 
male heirs. [Fr. faille, cutting.] 

tailor, til'er, n. one vriiose business is to cut out 
and make outer garments, esp. for men (fern. 
teil'oress).— vJ. to work as a tailor.—v.r. to 
make clothes for: to fit with clothes: to fashion 
by tailor’s work: to make or adapt so as to fit 
ft special need exactly (fig.). —n. tail'oring.— 
tairor-bird, an E. Indian warbler (Sutorius or 
kindred) that sews leaves together to form a nest. 
— at^. tail'or-made, made 1 ^ a tailor, esp. of 
plain, close-fitting garments for women: exactly 
adapted (for a purpose). [A.Fr. taillour (Fr. 
tailleur) —L.L. tiliator, -oris—taliire, to cut.] 

tailor, ti'hr, (Shak.) inter}, variously explained as 
referring to the backward fall (opp. to header), to 
the tailor-like squatting position that results, or 
as the obs. taihud, a person with a tail. 

taihie, tailye, taillie, t&l'(y)l, (law) n. Scots forms 
of tail ( 2 ): entail. 

Taino, tVnS, n. a member of an extinct Indian 
tribe of the W. Indies (pi. Tai'nos, or collectively 
’Tai'no): its language.—Also ad/. 

taint, tint, n. i»tatnt (obs.): a hit in tilting (obs.): 
tint, tinge (oils ): a tincture of some evil quality: 
a stain: a bimish: pollution: infection: a 
latent or ine^ient defect or corruption.— v.t. to 
attaint ( 065 .): to touch in tilting (o 6 s.): to tint, 
tinge (jabs.): to affect or imbue with anything 
objectioiiable: to contaminate: to infect: to 
impart a scent to.—v.i. to become infected or 
corrupted: to go bad; to weaken, wilt, wither. 
— adis. taint'ad; taint'kas.— adv. taint'Iessiy.— 
n. taiat^lra, defUement.—taint'-worm (Milt.), 
some worm supposedly iitjurious to flocks. 
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[Partly aphctic for attaint; partly O.Fr. taint 
(Fr. telra) —L. tinctus, -is — tingire, tlnctum, to 
wet, dye.] 

’taint, tint, slang or illit. contraction of it is not. 
T’fti-p’ing, tl’plng\ n. the dynasty that Hung 
Hsiu-ch’wan sought to found in China: a partr 
cipator in his rebellion (18S1-6S}. [Chin, 
r’d/ P'lng, great peace.] 

taisch, taish, fish, n. in the Scottish Highlands, 
an apparition or voice of one about to die: 
second sight. [Gael, taibhis, tuibhse, apparition.] 
tait. Same as tatc. 

tait, tit, H. the long-snouted phalanger (Tarsipes). 

[Native Australian name.] 
taiver. Sec taver (1, 2). taivert. Seetaver(2). 

taj, to}, n. a crown: a dervish’s tall conical cap.— 
Taj Mahal (nuh-haV), the magnificent mausoleum 
at Agra erected by Shah iehan for his wife 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal (d. 1629). [Ar. and Pers. tld, 
crown.] 

tak, tak, tak, a Scots form of take. 
takahe(B), ta'ki-ha, n. a notornis (q.v.). [Maori.] 
take, tak, v.t. to lay hold of: to get into one’s 

possession: to seize: to catch: to capture: to 
captivate: to receive or come to have willingly 
or by an act of one's own; to appropriate: to 
assume, adopt: to accept: to receive: to admit: 
to submerge (Scot.): to have normally assigned 
to one: to find out, come upon, surprise, detect: 
to swallow or inhale: to apply to one.seir: to 
obtain: to engage, secure: to seek and receive: 
to have recourse to: to attend a course in: to 
visit: to call for, necessitate, use up: to remove: 
to cause to go; to subtract; to convey: to 
escort: to detract: to derive: to understand: 
to apprehend: (with it)'to assume, suppose: to 
mistake: to conceive: to accept as true: to 
tolerate; to ascertain; to observe or measure; 
to ascertain something from; to execute, per¬ 
form: to set down; to portray: to photograph: 
to charge oneself with: to asseverate: to strike; 
to come upon and affect: to bewitch: to blight: 
to deliver, give (obs.): to betake.— v.i. to mtve 
the intended effect: to be effective, to work: 
to please the public: to cast a spell (Shak.): to 
betake oneself, begin: to bite (as a fish): to 
make a capture or acquisition: to admit of 
being taken: to become, fall, e.g. ill (coll.): to 
freeze (U.S., Canada): — pa.t. took; pa.p. t&'ken. 
—n. an act of taking; a capture: quantity taken 
on one occasion: the filming of one scene 
(cinematography): amount of copy set up by a 
printer at one time.— ad}, tfi'ken.— ns. tk'ker; 
ti'king, action of the verb in any sense: (usu. in 
pi.) that which is taken, receipts: plight (Spans.): 
bewitchment, malignant influence (Shak.y. 
agitation, perplexity (coll.). — ad}, captivating: 
alluring: infectious, catching.— adv. tk'kingly. 
— n. tk'kingaeas.— ad}- ti'ky, attractive.—takc'- 
down, a humiliation; take'-in', a deception, 
fraud, or disappointment of hopes: take'-leave, 
leave-taking; take'-off, a burlesque mimicking: 
a drawback: place, act. or mode of leaving tlw 
ground for a jump, dive, or flight; take'-over, 
acquirement of control of a business by purchase 
of a majority of its shares.—Also ad}. —tS'king- 
off', removal, assassination.—take after, to follow 
in resemblance; take down, to reduce: to lower: 
to go above in class: to demolish, pull down; 
to take to pieces: to report or write down to 
dictation: to escort to the dining-room; (a peg) 
to humiliate in some de^ee; take effect, to come 
off, succeed: to come into force; take (or, to 
suppose to be, esp. wrongly; take heed, to be 
careful; take-home pay, pay after deduction td 
tax, etc.; take in, to enclose: to comprise: to 
annex: to subdue: to receive; to conduct to the 
dining-room: to subscribe for; to tighten: to 
ftirl: to grasp, realise: to accept as true: to 
cheat; tde in band, to undertake; take into 
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hm** hMd> to b« seized with a notion; take in 
irai% to use with unbecoming levity; take it 
(eelr.), to endure punishment or misfortune with¬ 
out ipving way; take it out of, to exact the utmost 
firom: to exhaust the strength or energy of; take 
it out on, to vent one’s ill-temper, anger, etc., on; 
take me with you iShak.), let me undmatand what 
you mean; ti^e notice, to observe: to show that 
observation is made:' (with to remark upon; 
take off, to remove: to swallow: to mimic: to 
leave the ground for a jump or flight; take on, 
to receive aboard: to undertake: to assume: to 
take into employment: to grieve (.coll.): to 
accept a challenge from: (of ideas, etc.) to gain 
acceptance; take one up on (something), to accept 
(one^s challenge or offer): to put a person’s 
statemott to the test; take out, to remove from 
within: to extract: to go out with: to obtain on 
application: to receive an equivalent for: to 
copy (Skak.); take over, to receive by transfer: 
to convey across: to assume control of; take¬ 
over bid; take-over bidder; take thought (S/uiit.), 
to grieve; take to, to betake oneself to: to adapt 
oneself to: to become fond of; take to pieces, to 


cdl to account, reprove; take to wife, to marry; 
take up, to lift, to raise: to pick up for use; to 
absorb: to accept: to interrupt sharply: to 
arrest: to adopt the practice, study, etc., of, 
begin to go in for: to begin to patronise, seek to 
advance: to resume: to settle, compound (a 
quarrel: Skak.): to reprove (Skak.); to cope 
with (Skak.): to buy up: to obtain on credit 
(Shaft.): totakeinl^d: to engross, occupy or 
nil fully: (usu. in passive) to interest, please 
(with about or with', dial.): to borrow: to 
secure, fksten; take upon oneself, to assume: to 
presume: to take responsibility for: to under¬ 
take: to feign, make believe (Skak.); take up 
with, to begin to associate with, form a connec¬ 
tion with. (Late O.E. tacan (pa.t. tdc), to touch, 
take—O.N. taka (pa.t. toft; pa.p. tekina).] 
takin, ta'kin, ta-kinr, n. a large ungulate (Budorcas 
taxlcolor) akin to the goats' and antelopes. 
[Tibetan.) 

talapoia, tal'»-poin, n. a Buddhist monk, esp. of 
Pegu: a small green W. AfVican guenon monkey. 
[Port, talapdo —Old Peguan tala pdi, my lord.) 
tiua(H)nt. Spenserian forms of talon, 
talar, takuria. See under talus, 
talayut, tS-l6'yot, n. a prehistoric usually un- 
charabered stone monument of the Balearic 
Islands. [Balearic Sp. for Sp. atalaya, an out¬ 
look—^Ar. al tal&'l, the vanguard.) 
talbot, tdVbft, n. a broad-mouthed large-eared 
hound, usually white, now extinct. (Poss. from 
the Talbot family.) 

talbotypa, tol'bg-tip, n. calotype, invented by 
William Henry Fox Talbot (1800-77). 
talc, talk, n. a very soft, pliable, greasy, silvery- 
white. foliated or compact min 9 ral, acid mag¬ 
nesium silicate: commercially, often muscovite 
m ic a, -a dl s. talck'y, talc'ose, talc'oas.—n. 

telc'um_talc'-schist', a schistose rock composed 

essentially of talc, with accessory minerals. 
[Fr. tale or L.L. talcum —^Ar. ta/g-^Pers. talk.) 
tala, rd/, n. an act of telling: a narrative, story: a 
fake story: a mere story: (in pi.) things told 
idly or to get others into trouble: number: 
reckoning, --a^. talo'fal, abounding in stories. 
—tale'hsirar, one who maliciously tells tales or 
gives infonnation: tale'bearing.—Also odl.— 
tale'-taBer, a teller of stories, narrator: a tale- 
btNuer.—be in a (or <»m) tide, to be in full 
accxMd; old wives’ tale, a marvellous story for 
the credulous; tell one’s (or its) own tale, to 
speak for oneself or itself; ten tales, to play the 
mftwmer; tell taloB out of school, to reveal con- 
fidaotla) mattm. tO.E. ro/u, story, number; 
Ow. aaki, number.) 

/die, /dr; mi, kdr (her); mruet'mdte. 


tal eg dia, tal-l-gaTf, n. the brush-turkey- [Mala- 
taliva, the purple coot, and L. gimu, a 

ted'out, n. an ancient unit of weight and of 
money—60 minas or 6000 drachmas, or about 
38 kilograms (Aeginetan talent), 25 (Eubok). 


or special gift: special aptitude: eminent 
ability short of genius: persons of spedal 
ability: disposition; (Shaft. taUent) perh. wealth, 
abundance, or perh. golden tresses.— ad/s. 
tal'ented, possessing mental gifts; tal'endess.— 
talent scout, one whose business is to discover 
and recruit talented people, esp. on behidf of 
the entertainment industiy. [L. talentum—Gt. 
taUmton, a balance, a talent.) 

talent, an old form (Skak., Scott, now dial.) of 
talon. 

tales, tS’les, (orig. pi.) n. the filling up, from those 
who are present, m a deficiency in the numbn- of 
jurymen.—^talesman (tS'liz-msn or tdlz"), a 
bystander so chosen.—pray a tales, to plead that 
the number of juiymen be completed in this 


bus*, such of the bystanders: idles, pi. of L. 
tails, such'.) 

Taliacotiaa, Tagliacotiaa, taUyz-kd’shzn, a<B. per¬ 
taining to the Italian surgeon Gasparo Taglla- 
cozzi or Tallacotius (1346-99), or his rhinoplastk 
operation. 

talion, tal'l-an, n. like for like: retaliation. [L. 
tdlid, -Sals, like punishment— tdlis, such.) 
talipes, tal'i-piz, n. club-foot. [L. talus, ankle, 
pis, foot.) 

talipot, talipat, tal'l-pot, -pat, -put, n. a Cwlon 
fan-palm (Corypha). [Sinh. talapata —Mns. 
tali, palmyra palm, pattra, leaf.) 
talisman, taVis-mzn, or -Iz-, n. an object supposed 
to be indued with magical powers: an amulet, 
charm:— pi. tal'ismans.— a^s. talismanic (-man'- 
ik), -al. [Ar. tilsam —Or. telesma, payment, 
certificate, later completion, rite, consecrated 
object— tekein, to complete, fulfil, consecrate.) 
talk, tdk, v.i. to speak, esp. informally or idly: to 
converse.— v.t. to utter: to speak about: to 
speak in: to bring or render by talking.— n. 
conversation: rumour: discussion: gossip: 
mention of possibility or prcmosal: a general 
theme: utterance: a short informal address.— 
aiBs. talk'able, easy to converse with: to be 
talked about; talk'ative, given to much talking. 
— adv. talk'atively.— ns. talk'ativeness; talk'er; 
talk’ie (commonly in pi.), a talking film, cine¬ 
matograph picture accompanied by sound.— n. 
and a^. talk'ing.—talk'-back, a two-way radio 
system; talk'ee-talk'ee, talk'y-talk'y, a corrupt 
dialect: chatter: a little harangue.—Also ad /.— 
talk'ing-machine', a gramophone, phonograph, 
or the like; talk'mg-pmnt, a matter of or for 
talk; talk'ing-to, a reproof; talk'-you-down', an 
apparatus by means of which instructions are 

S ven to the pilot of an aircraft to help him to 
nd.—talk against time, to keep on talking 
merely to fill up time, as often in parliament: 
talk at, to address remarks to indirectly; to talk 
to incessantly, without waiting for a response, 
talk big, to talk boastfully; talk down, to argue 
down: to talk as to inferiors in intellect- or 
education: to bring (an aircraft) to a landing by 
radioed instructions from the ground; talk- 
down qrstem; talking of, apropos of, now that 
mention has been made of; talk into, to per¬ 
suade; talk out, to defeat (a parliamentary bill or 
motion) by going on speaking until it is too late 
to vote on it; talk over, to persuade, convince: 
to discuss, consider together; talk round, to talk 
of all sorts of related matters without coming to 
the point: to bring to one’s way of thinking by 
persuasive talk; talk to, to address: to rebuke; 
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tank 


iP HWik boldly: to pniie or boost. 
(M.E. taBktH, fireq. of tou.] 
tuB, Id/, o^f. doughty, stout (obs.): high in 
stature: Imtg, esp. in a vertical dirwtion: loffy: 
VMt, remarkable: grandiloquent: hardly to be 
BCllCVOCi,*—“W. taO'ness.—taH'boy, a long narrow 
top for a smoky chimney: a high chest of 
dradvrs, one poition superimposed on another 
or on a dressing-table: a glass with a long stem: 
tan copy, a book with ample margins above and 
below; taO hat, a top hat; tall men, loaded dice; 
tall order (see order).—a tall man of Us hands, a 
deft worker: a sturdy fighter. [App.O.E. gerarf, 
prompt.] 

tallage, tal'U, n. a tax levied by the Norman and 
Angevin kings on their demesne lands and towns, 
or by a feudal lord on his tenants {hist.): an aid, 
toll, or rate.— v.t. to lay an impost upon.— a4i. 
tall'inUe, subject to tallage.— v.l. tul'iste, to 
lay a tallage upon. [O.Fr. talOage — toiller, to 
cut, to tax.] 

taUat, tallet, tallot, lal’st, {W. of England) n. a loft. 
(W. labulila, flooring.] 

taUith, tal'ith, n. the Jewish prayer shawl. [Heb. 
talliUh.] 

tail-oil, tSr, by-product of chemicai wood-pulp, 
used in manufacture of paints, linoleums, soaps, 
etc. [Sw. talloUa — tall, pine and o(ia, oil.] 
tallow, tal'5, n. fat, grease: rendered fat, esp. of 
ox and sheep: any coarse, hard fat.— adf. of, 
for, or like tallow.— v.t. to grease with tallow: 
to produce tallow.— ad/s. taH'owish; tall'owy. 
—tw'ow-can'die, a candle made of tallow; 
tall'ow-catch' (5hok.), perh. a receptacle for 
tallow, or a lump (keech) of tallow: tall'ow- 
clund'ler, a dealer In tallow candles, etc.: 
tall'ow-dip', a candle made by dipping a wick in 
tallow; taU'ow-face iShak.), a person with a 
pasty yellow face.— adf. taU'ow-faced.—tall'ow- 
tree, any of various trees (as Sapium, Pentades- 
ma. Aleurites) yielding a thick oil or vegetable 
tallow, or a substance capable of making 
candles. [M.E. talghi cf. Ger. talg.) 
tally, tall, n. a stick notched to mark numbers or 
keep accounts: half of such a stick split across 
the notches, serving as receipt or record: any¬ 
thing that answers to a counterpart: a score or 
account, esp. one kept by notches or marks: 
credit, tick; a mark made in scoring an account: 
a distinguishing mark: a label: a plant-label: a 
tag: a number taken as a unit in computation: 
a full number: (pi. tall'ies}.— adv. in concubi¬ 
nage.— y.t. to notch or mark as a tally: count by 
tally: reckon: match, adapt.— v.l. to corres¬ 
pond, match, agree: deal on credit:— pr.p. 
tall'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. taH'icd.—tally clerk, 
a checker of ship’s cargoes against a list; tall'y- 
man, one who keeps a tallyshop: a salesman for 
a tallyshop: one who lives with a woman with¬ 
out marriage:—/em. tall'y-wo'man; tairyshop, 
shop where goods are sold to be paid by instal¬ 
ments, the seller having one account-book which 
tallies with the buyer’s; tall'y-sya'tem, -trade, 
mode of dealing on credit for payment by instal 
ments.—^livc tally, to cohabit without marriage. 
{A.Fr. tallle —L. tdlea, a stick.] 
taDy-bo, tal-i-hd'. Inter), the huntsmui’s cry be¬ 
tokening that a fox has been sifted.—n. cry of 
tally-bo: a four-in-hand coach.— v.t. to greet 
with tally-ho.— v.t. to call tally-ho. (Cf. Fr. 
Maul.} 

talma, ro/'ma, n. a loose cloak or cape. [From 
F. J. Talma, the actor (1763-1826).] 

Talmud. taVmdbd, -mud, n. the ftindamental code 
of Jewish civil and canon law, the Mlshna and the 
Gemara. — adis. Talmud'ic, -al.— n. Tal'mudiat, 
one kamed in the Talmud.—Talraudist'ic. 
(Heb. tabnM, instruction— l&mad, to learn.] 
Man, to/'M, II. a hooked claw or finger: an ogee 
moulding: cards remaining after the deal, the 


stock.-^=o<(l. tal'onad. [Fr, 
-drds —L. thba, the heel.] 
Talpa, tai'pe, n. the mole a 


talon —^L.L. iStS, 


h in Tah^ tol'pe, n. the mole genus of the fatally 
lof^: TM'nidae: (without cqp.) an encjvted tumour 
to be on the head, a wen. [L., a mole.] 
now taluk, tS-lobk', n. a tract of proprietary land: a 
St of subdivision of a district, a collectorate.—n. 
other taluk'dar, holder of a taluk. (Hind. ra’aMug, 
Item: estate,] 

B and talus, Mbs, n. the ankle-bone or astragalus: a 
dice; slope (orcft.): the sloping part of a wow (/orf.): 
Bds, a a scree (geo/.).— n. tft'lm, a robe reaching the 
tetml, ankles.— n.pl. talaria (/o-/d'ri-e), winged sandals, 
or wings on the ankles, as of Hermes. (L. rdAu, 
B and ankle.] 

owns, talweg. Same as thalweg, 
n aid, tam. See Tam o’ Shunter. 

—adl- tamale, td-maVl, n. a highly seasoned Mexican 

te, to dish of crushed maize, with meat.—Also (more 
er, to correctly) tamal'. (Sp. tamal (pi. tamaks),— 

Nahuatl tamalll.) 

aloft, tamandua, td-mSn'dU-a, -dwS’, n. a S. American 
ant-eater smaller tlwn the ant-bear.—n. tamaaob 
(Heb. (td-md-nwSr'), the great ant-bear. (Port, lam- 
andud —Sp. tamdndoa —^Tupi tamambui.} 

-pulp, tamanu, tSm'S-ndd, n. a lofty gamboge tree of the 
soaps. East Indies and Pacific Islands, its trunk yiekling 
] tacamahac. (E. Ind.] 

sp. of taroara,/om'a-ra,R.amixtureofcinnamon,cloves, 
If. of, coriander, etc. 

tllow: tamarack, tam'»~rak, the American or black 
I'owy. larch. (Amer. Ind.] 

illow; tamarin, tam 'a-rin, n. a small S. American squirrel- 
e for monkey (Midas). [Fr., from Carib.] 
ll'ow- tamarino, tam'a-rind, n. a large tropical Caesal- 
etc.: piniaceous tree (Tamarindus Indica): its pod, 
ick in filled with a pleasant, acidulous, sweet, reddish- 
dth a black pulp. [Ar. tamr-Hlndi, date of India.] 
Jl'ow- tamarisk, tam'er-iskjjt. a genus (Tam'arlx) giving 
tades- name to a family (Tamaricft'ceae) of xerophytic 
Btable plants, one species a naturalised shrub of S. 
aking English seashores. [L. tamarlscus, tamarlx.} 

tamasha, ta-rnd'sha, (Ind.) n. an entertainment, 
ersor show: fuss. [Ar. and Pers. tamdsfid.] 
icross tamber, tam'bar, n. Anglicised form of timbre. 

any- tambour,/am'hdor, n. a drum: the bass drum: a 
ire or frame for embroidery: a rich gold and silver 
larks: embroidery; embroidery done on a tambour; a 
ount: cylindrical stone: the drum of a recording in- 
>el: a strument: a vestibule in a church porch, etc.: 
stion: palisading to defend a gate, etc.: a flexible top 
iicubi- (as of a desk) or front (as of a cabinet) made of 
jnt by narrow strips of wood fixed closely t(H|ether on 
orres- canvas, the whole sliding in grooves.—v.t. to 
-pr.p. embroider on a tambour.—v.l. to do tambour- 
clerk, work.— ns. tambour'a, an Eastern instrument 
tall'y- like a guitar; tambourin (tii-bdd-ri), a Provcnwl 
an for dance or dance-tune with drone bass; tamhosuaie 
with- (tarn-bakin'), a shallow single-headed drum wMi 
yshop, jingles, playdd on with the hand— (Spans.) tam^- 
instal- burin. [Fr. tambour, drum; Pers. tanbUr, Ar. 
which tunb&r, tamboura.] 

trade, tame, tam, a^. having lost native wildness and 
instal- shyness: cultivated: domesticated: gentle: spirit- 
rriage. less: without vigour: dull, flat, uninspiring: 

wonted, accustomed (Shak .).—v.l. to reduce to a 
ry be- domestic state: to make gentk: to subdue: to 
cry of reclaim.— v.t. to become tame.— n. tamabil’ity, 
greet tameabirity.— adfs. tam'able, tame'able; tame'- 
f. Fr. less. — n. tams'lessness.— adv. tame'ly. — ns. 

tame'ness; ta'mer; tam'ing. (O.E. ram; Ger. 
From zahm; Gr. damaein, L. dom&re, to tame.] 

Tamil, tarn'll, n. a Dravidian language of south- 
I code east India and north, east, and central Ceykm: 
id the one of the people speakmg it.— adls. Taa'il, 
sidist, Tamiriaa, Tamil'ic, Tamfil'k. 
list'ic. tamin, tamine, tam'in, n. a thin worsted stuff, 
.] highly glazed, [Fr. d/om/ne; cf. atamanH.] 
t ogee tamn, tam'Is, n. cloth sieve.— a. tassise, (id-mis'), 
I, the name for various thin woollen fabrics. [Fr.] 
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TawMiy, tam'a-ni, n. a society notorious for its 
corrupt influence in New York city politics.— 
Also mO ’—^Tammany Hallf Its building, leased 
to the Democratic party of New York. [From 
an Indian chief, Tammanend, who is said to have 
signed the treaty with Penn.] 

Tammle Norie, tam'l nd‘ri, (Scot.) n. the puflin. 
Tammuz, tam'oSs, -ui, n. a Babylonian sun-god, 
answering to Adonis: the tenth month of the 
Jewish civil year, fourth of the ecclesiastical, 
tammy, lam’i, n. a strainer: a glazed woollen or 
mix^ stuif: a Tam o' Shanter. [App. same as 
tamis, or perh. tamin.] 

Tam o' Shanter, tam-o-shan'tBr, n. the hero of 
Burns’s poem so entitled: a cap with broad 
circular flat top— coll, tarn, tamm'y. 
tamp, tamp, v.t. to stop up (a shot hole^ with earth, 
etc., after the explosive has been introduced: to 
ram down so as to consolidate (as ballast on a 
railway track): to pack round.—ns. tamp'er; 
tarn'ping, the act of filling up a hole for blasting: 
the material used; tamp'ion,tomp'ian, apiug: a 
protective plug placed in the muzzle of a gun 
when not in use; tamp'on, a plug of cotton or 
other material inserted into a wound or orifice to 
control haemorrhage, etc.: an inking-pad: a 
two-headed drumstick.— v.t. to plug.— n. tampon¬ 
ade', surgical use of a tampon. [Fr. tampon ] 
tamper, tam'p»r, v.t. (obs.) to temper (as clay).— 
v.l. (usu. with with) to work, machinate, practise: 
to have secret or corrupt dealings: to interfere 
unwarrantably or vitiatingly: to meddle.— m. 
tam'perer; tam'pering.- [A by-form of temper.] 
Tampico, tam-pi'ko, n. a port in Mexico.— 
Tampico fibre, ixtle. 

tam-tam, turn'-turn, tarn'-tarn, n. a gong, esp. one 
used in an orchestra: esp. formerly, a tom-tom. 
[tom-tom.] 

tan, tan, n. oak bark or other material used for 
tanning: spent bark: a tawny brown colour.— 
adJ. tawny.— v.t. to convert into leather by 
steeping in vegetable solutions containing 
tannin, or mineral salts, or synthesised chemi¬ 
cals: to treat with tan or tannin: to make 
brown or tawny: to beat (coll.). — v.i. to become 
tanned:—pr.p. tann'ing; pa.i. and pa.p. tanned. 
— n. tan'Iing (Shak.), one tanned by the sun.— 
adJ- tann'able.— ns. tann'age, tanning; that which 
is tanned; tann'ate, a salt of tannic acid.— 
adi- tanned.— ns. tann'er; tann'ery, a place for 
tanning.— adj. tann'ic (tannic acid, tannin).— ns. 
tami'in, a colourless amorphous substance got 
from gall-nuts, sumach, and many barks, used 
in tanning and dyeing; tann'ing, the art or act 
of tanning or converting skins and hides into 
leather.—Also adi- —tan'-balls, tanner’s spent 
bark pressed into lumps for fuel; tan'-bark, any 
bark good for tanning: tan'-bed (hart.), a bark 
bed.— adJ. tan'-coloured.—tan'-liq'uor, -ooze, 
-pickle, an aqueous extract of tan-bark; tan'- 
pit, -vat, a vat in which hides are steeped with 
tan: tan'-ride, a riding track'laid with tan; 
tan'yard, a tannery, or a part of it.—flowers of 
tan (see flower). [O.E. tannian (found in pa.p. 
getanned), tannere, tanner; also O.Fr. tan — 
Bret, tann, oak.] 

bin, tan, (trig.) n. a conventional abbrev. for 
tangent. 

tana, tanna(h), thana(h), thannafh), n. a 

military or police station in India.—a. t(h)a'na- 
dar, its head. [Hind. tkanS, thana.] 
tana, rd'na, n. a Sumatran and Bornean species of 
tree-shrew. (Malay (tOpai) tSna, ground 
(aquirrel).] 

tnnnger, tan'»-J»r, n. any bird of the S. American 
fhmily Tanagridae (-og'), closely allied to the 
flophes. — n. Tan'agra, the name-giving genus.— 
tan'agriae. (Tupl tangard.) 

Tmiana, tan'a-gra, n. a town of ancient Boeotia: 
(without cap) a terracotta figurine made there. 


tangte 

tanaiste, tdn'ish-td, n. the deputy prime minister 
of the Republic of Ireland, [fr., second, next, 
deputy; cf. tanist.] 

tandem, tan’dam, adv. in the position of horses 
harnessed singly one~before the other.— n. a 
team (usu. two) so harnessed: a vehicle with 
such a team: a bicycle, tricycle, etc., for two, 
one before the other.—Also adJ. — adv. tan'dem- 
wise. [Punning application of L. tandem, at 
length.] 

tane, ta'ne, obs. spellings (Spens., Shak., etc.) of 
ta'en (taken). 

tane, t&n, (Scot.) one (the tane, for that ane, the 
one). (See tae, tone (2), tother.] 
tang, tang, n. coarse seaweed. [Cf. Norw. and 
Dan. tang.] 

tang, tang, n. a ringing sound: a twang.— v.t. to 
cause to ring: to utter ringingiy (Shak.). — v.i. to 
ring. [Imit.; influenced by next word.] 
tang, tan^, n. a projecting piece or shank: a 
point, sting, spike: part of a tool that goes into 
the haft: a prong: a barb: a sea-surgeon: 
biting, characteristic, or extraneous flavour, 
after-taste, or smell: a smack, tinge: pungency. 
—a<0. tanged (rangd), with a tang: barbed. [O.N. 
tange, point, tang.] 

tangelo, tan'Ji-lS, n. a hybrid between Tangerine 
orange and pomelo. [Portmanteau word.] 
tangent, tan’jant, adi- touching without intersec¬ 
ting.— n. a line that touches a curve: tlK 
limiting case of a secant when the two points of 
intersection coincide: (as a function of an angle) 
the ratio of the side of a right-angled triangle 
opposite the given angle to the side opposite the 
other acute angle (trig.). (The tangent of an 
obtuse angle is equal numerically to that of its 
supplement, but has the negative s,ign.)~abbrev. 
tan: the striking-pin of a clavichord.— n. tan'- 
gcncy (-Jan-si), fact of oeing tangent; a contact 
or touching.— adj. tangential (-Jen’shal), of a 
tangent: in the direction of a tangent.— n. tan- 
gentiality (tan-Jen-shi-al’i-ti). — adv. tangen'tially, 
in the direction of a tangent.—at a tangent, in 
the direction of the tangent: in continuation in 
the momentary direction instead of following 
the general course. [L. tangens, -entis, pr.p. of 
tangire, to touch.] 

Tangerine, tan’Ja-rfn, or -ren’, adi- of Tangier on 
the Morocco coast.— n. a native of Tangier: tan¬ 
gerine, a mandarin or Tangerine orange—a 
small, flattish, loose-skinned variety, 
tanghin, tang'gin, n. a Madagascan poison for¬ 
merly u.sed for the judicial ordeal: the apocyna- 
ceous tree yielding it.— n. tangh'inin, its active 
principle. [Malagasy tangdna.j 
tangible, tan’Ji-bl, adi- perceptible by the toudi: 
capable of being possessed or realised ; material, 
corporeal.— ns. tangibil'ity; tan'gibleness.— adv. 
tan'gibly. [L. tangibilis — tangfre, to touch.] 
tangie, tong'l, n. an Orcadian water-s^rit, 
appearing as a seahorse, or man covert with 
seaweed. 

tangle, tang’gl, v.t. to form into, involve in, or 
cover with, a confused interwoven mass: to 
entangle: to hamper or trap (coll.). — v.i. to 
become tangled: to Imcome involved in conflict 
or argument (with) (coll.)', (with with) to embrace 
(coll^. — n. a tangled mass or condition; a per¬ 
plexity, complication: a naturalist’s dredge with 
streamers: invoived relations, conflict, arm- 
ment.— adi- tang'led.— ns. tang'lement; tang'm. 
—ad/, tang'lesome.— n. and adJ. tang'lin|.— adv. 
tang'lingiy.— adi- tang'ly, tangled: inclined to 
tangle.—^tang'lefoot (U.S.), whisky, intoxicating 
liquor. [App. from earlier tagle; see taide-l 
tangle, tang’gl, n. coarse seaweed, esp. the edible 
Laminaria.— adj. tang'ly. [App. conn, with 
O.N. thdngull. Laminaria stalk— thang, bladder- 
wrack.] 

tangle, tang'gl, (Scot.) n. any tall and limp peisoB 
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or thing: M kicle.— a^. long and limp.—otfi. 
tangly. [Origin obscure.] 
taago, tmg’go, n. a dance or dance-tune in 4-4 
time, of Argentine Negro origin with Parisian 
developments.— v.i. to dance the tango:— ga.!. 
and jM.p, tang'oed.— n. tang'oist ^p., a S. 
American Negro festival or dance.] 
tugram, tan'gram, m. a Chinese toy, a square cut 
into seven pieces that will fit in various forms. 
[Origin obscure.] 

tangun, tang'gun, n. the Tibetan piebald pony. 

[Hindi tSghan —^Tibetan rtanan.} 
tanh, tansh, than, a conventional abbreviation for 
Ayperbolic rongent. 

taaist, Ian'1st, n. a Celtic chief’s heir elect.—n. 
tan'istry, the system of succession by a previously 
elected member of the family. [Ir. and Gael. 
tanaiste — tdnaise, second.] 
tank, tangk, n. a pool, pond, reservoir {India)', a 
pond (V.5.): a large basin or cistern: a reser¬ 
voir of water, oil, etc.: an armoured, enclosed, 
armed vehicle moving on caterpillar wheels.— v.t. 
to store in a tank: to plunge into a Mnk.— v.i. 
to drink heavily (with up); to refuel (often with 
up\ coll.). —tank'age, storing in tanks: charge 
for such storage: the capacity of a tank or tanks: 
residue from tanks.— adj. tanked {slang), drunk. 
— ns. tank'er, a ship or heavy vehicle that carries 
liquids, esp. oil, in bulk: an aircraft that refuels 
others; tank'ful:— pi. tank'fuls.—tank'-car, 
•wag'on, a railway wagon for carrying oil or 
other liquid in a large tank; tank'-engine, a 
locomotive that carries its water and coal in 
itself (without a tender); tank'-farming, hydro¬ 
ponics. [Port, tanque —L. stagnum, a pool.] 
tanka, tang'ka, n. the boat population of Canton, 
inhabiting tank'a-boats.—Also tan'kia. [Chin.] 
tanka, tang'ks, n. a Japanese poem of five lines, 
the first and third lines having five syllables and 
the others seven. [Jap.] 

tankard, tangk'ard, n. a large mug-like vessel.— 
cool tankard (see cool). [Cf. M. Du. tanckaerl.] 
tanned, tanner, tannic, tannin, tanning. See under 
tan. 

tanner, tan'sr, {slang) n. a sixpence. 

Tannoy, tan'oi, n. a sound-rcpioducing and ampli¬ 
fying system. (Proprietary name.] 
tanrec. See tcnrec. 

tansy, tan'zi, n. a bitter, aromatic roadside com¬ 
posite plant {Tanacetum vulgare) with small 
heads of tubular yellow flowers: extended to 
other plants, as ragwort, silver-weed, yarrow: a 
pudding or cake flavoured with tansy, eaten at 
Easter.—^like a tansy, exactly right. [O.Fr. 
tanasie, through L.L. from Gr. athanasiS, 
immortality.] 

Tantalus, tan't9~hs, n. a son of Zeus punished in 
Tartarus for revealing secrets of the gods by 
having to stand in water that ebbed when he 
would drink, overhung by grapes that drew back 
when he reached for them' the wood-ibis genus: 
(without cap.) a case in which decanters are 
visible but locked up.—n. tan'talate, a salt of 
tantalic acid.— adis. Tantalean (-td'), TanUlian, 
Tantalic {-taVik), of Tantalus; tantal'ic, of 
tantalum (tantalic acid, HTaOt).—n. tantalisl'- 
tion.— v.t. tan'taliae, -ize, to torment by presen¬ 
ting something to excite desire but keeping it out 
of reach: torture into unnatural form {obs.). — n. 
tan'taliser.—a. and adf- tan'tsJising.— adv. tan'- 
talisingly.— ns. tan'talism, the punishment of 
Tantalus: a tormenting; tan'talite {min.), a 
black mineral, iron tantalate; tan'talum, a 
metallic element (Ta; at. numb. 73) so named 
from its inability to absorb water.—tan'talnm- 
lamp, an electric lamp with tantalum filament; 
Tan’talus<«up, a philosophical toy, with a siphon 
within the figure of a man whose chin is on a 
level with its bend. 

taatamount, tan't»-mownt, a4i. amounting to as 


much or to the same: equivalent: equal in 
value or meaning. [A.Fr. tant amimipr, to 
amount to as much.] 

taatanu tan-td'rS, n. a blast of trumpet or horn_ 

Also tantara'ra. [Imit.] 
taati, lan'ti, tan'ti, (L.) worth while, 
tantivy, tan-tiv'i, adv. at full gallop: headlong.— 
n. a hunting cry: a rapid rush; a Tory High 
Churchman(Aisf.).—adf. headlong: HiahChunh 
Tory {hist.). — interj. expressive of galloping or 
(later) expressive of the sound of tlm hunting- 
horn. [Imit.] 

taat mieux, tS-mya, (Fr.) so much the better, 
tanto, tan'td, (L.) so much, 
tantony. See Anthony. 

tanto uberior, tan'tb d-be'rf-ar, dS-be'rf-or, (L.) 
so much the richer. 

tant pis, ta pe, (Fr.) so much the worse. 

Tantra, tun'tra, n. any of a number of Hindu 
writings giving religious teaching and ritual 
instructions (including the use of incantations, 
diagrams, etc.): the teaching of the Tantras.— 
adi. Tan'tric.— ns. Tan'trism, the teaching of 
the Tantras; Tan'trist. [Sans, tantra, thread, 
fundamental doctrine.] 

tantrum, tan'tram, n. a capricious fit of ill-temper 
without adequate cause. [Origin unknown.] 
Tantum ergo, tan'tam ur'go, L. tan’iddm er'go, the 
fifth stanza of the hymn ‘Pange, lingua, voriosi 
corporis mysterium’, written for the office of the 
Festival of Corpus Christi, which St Thomas 
Aquinas drew up in 1263. [From its opening 
words.] 

taoiseacn, te'shohh, n. the prime minister of the 
Republic of Ireland. [Ir., chief, leader.] 

Thoism, ta'o-izm, or tow'izm, n, the religious 
system founded by the Chinese philosopher L4o> 
tszc (b. 604 B.C.), set forth in the Tdo Teh King .— 
n. TA'oist.— adi. TAost'ic. 
tap, tap, n. a gentle knock or its sound: a shoe 
sole {dial)-, a protective piece on a shoe heel; 
(in pi) a signal for putting lights out {V.S. mil). 
— v.t. and V.I. to knock gently.— v.t. to furnish 
or repair with a tap:— pr.p. tapp'ing; pa.t. and 
pa p. tapped.— n. tapp'er, one who taps: one 
who soles and heels: an instrument or pqft that 
taps: a decoherer.— n. and at^. tapp'ing.—-tap'- 
dancer; tap'-dancing, dancing with tapping of 
the feet. [O.Fr. taper.] 

tap, tap, n. a peg or stopper: a hole or short pipe 
with a valve for running off a fluid; a taproom: 
any particular liquor drawn through a tap: a 
screw for cutting an internal thread: a tap-root. 
— v.t, to pierce, so as to let out fluid: to broach: 
to draw off: to draw upon, esp. for the first 
time {fig.): secretly to attach a receiver to a tele¬ 
phone wire in order to overhear a coifversation: 
to get money from {slang) : to furnish with a up, 
or with a screw-thread.— v.i. to act as a tapster: 
— pr.p. tapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. tBpped.-^fu. 
tapp'er, one who taps trees, etc.: a milking- 
machine; tapp'ing, the act or art of drawing out 
or running off a fluid: an operation for removal 
of liquid from the body; tap'ster, one who 
draws liquor, a barman.—tap'-bolt, a screwed- 
in bolt; tap'-cin'der, slag produced during 
puddling; tap'-dress'ing, well-dressing; tap'- 
nouse, a tavern; tap'lash, poor stale swipes; 
tap'room, a room where beer is served from the 
tap or cask; tap'root, a strong main root striking 
down vertically; tap'-wa'ter, water from a house¬ 
hold tap.—on tap, kept in cask—wp. to bottled'. 
ready to be drawn upon. [O.E. tseppa. Up, 
trppestre, (female) tapster; Du. tap, Ger. zapfien, 
tap.] 

tap, tap, n. a Scots form of top.— adi. tapp'it, 
crestM.—tapp'it-hen', a crested hen: a liquor 
vessel of capacity variously stated at I, 3, or 6 
imperial quarts; tapa'man, a servant with jain- 
cipal.charge: chief of a company (rf* drovers.— 
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tail* ow’a tap fai one's bp (5ro<.)f to bundle up 
(one's tow for the distaff) and go home, 
tap* R. an Indian malarial fever. [Pers.] 
taiw, taws> td'M, n. paper-mulberry bark. [Poly¬ 
nesian generally.] 

tapacnlo, iS-pB-kSd'l3, tapacob, -kd', n. a small 
S. Amnban bird with tilted tail. [Sp. tapaeulo — 
tapa, cover (imper-), culo, posterior.] 
tapiadera, td-pO-dd’ra, tapadero, -rd, n. the guard 
in front of a Mexican stirrup. [Sp., lid, cover— 
tepar, to cover.] 

tapa, t&p, n. material woven in narrow bands*, a 
strip of such material, used for tying up, connec¬ 
ting, etc.: a ribbon of paper printed by a record¬ 
ing instrument, as in telegraphy; a flexible band 
that'guides the sheets (print.): a tape-measure: 
a tape-recording; liquor (slang). — v.t. to furnish, 
fksten, bind, measure with a tape: to get the 
ranfl^ or measure of: to deal out, or use, 
sparingly (Scot.): to tape-record.— a^s. tape'- 
less: ti'pen, made of tape.— ns. tft'per, one who 
woilcs with tapes; M'pist, an official formalist.— 
tape'-grass, Vallisneria; tape'line, -meaa'ure, a 
flexible measuring strip of tape, steel, or other 
material; tape'-machine, a telegraphic instru¬ 
ment by which messages received are automati¬ 
cally printed on a tape.—v.r. tape'-record', to 
record sound using a tape recorder.—tape'- 
recorder, an instrument for recording sound on 
magnetic tape and subsequently reproducing it: 
tape'-recording, a magnetic tape on which sound 
has been recorded.— aeO. tape'-tied, tied up with 
tape: bound with, or by, red tape (see red).— 
tape'worm, a ribbon-shaped segmented parasitic 
worm, any cestode, but esp. of Taenia or kindred 
genus.—breast the tape, in foot-racing, to touch 
with the breast the line stretched across the track 
at the winning-post; have (something or some¬ 
one) taped, to have a thorough understanding of; 
magnetic tape (see magnet): red tape (see red). 
[O.B. tstppe, tape, fillet.1 

taper, ta'par, n. a wax-candle (ohs.): a lung, thin 
waxed wick or spill: a feeble light: lengthwise 
diminution in width: gradual leaving of(.~adj. 
tapering.— v.t. to become gradually smaller 
towards one end.—v.t. to make to taper.— ad). 
ta'pered, tapering: lighted by tapers.— n. 
ta'perer, one who bears a taper.— n. and adj. 
ta'pering.— adv. ta'peringly.— n. ta'pemess.— 
adv. ta'perwise. [O.E. tapor.\ 
tapestry, tap'is-trl, n. an oriiamental textile used 
for the covering of walls and furniture, and for 
curtains, made by passing coloured threads 
amonq fixed warp threads: a machine-made 
imitation of this.— at^. of tapestry (Milt. 
tap'stry).— v.t. to hang with tapestry: to work 
or represent in tapestry.— ad/, tap'estried. [Fr. 
tapisserie — tapis, a carpet—L.L. tapitium —Gr. 
ta^etion, dim. of tapes, -itos, prob. of Irajiian 
origin.] 

tapet, tap’it, (Spens.) n. a piece of tapestry. [L. 
lapite, perh. through O.E. tteppet.J 
tapeti, tap'»-ti, n. the Brazilian rabbit. [Tupi.] 
tapetum, ta-pe'tmt, n. a layer of cdlls surrounding 
spore mother-cells (dot.): the pigmentary layer 
of the retina (sool.):—pi. tape'ta.—ad/, tape'tal. 
[L. tapitum —Gr. tapis, -etas, carpet.] 
taphepbobia, tapho-, tttf-a-fd'bi-a, n. morbid fear 
of being buri^ alive. [Gr. tophi, burial, taphos, 
grave, phabos,‘Xtu.] 

tbdoca, tap-i-d'ka, n. a farinaceous substance got 
by heating cassava: extended to a kind of sago 
and a preparation of potato starch: a pudding 
made from tapioca.—pearl tapioca (see pearl). 
[Tupl-Guaranl tipyoca.] 

tmr, Wpar, n. a lartp: odd-toed ungulate with 
snort flntible proboscis, of which several soKies 
are found in S. America, Malacca, etc. iTupi 
tapira,] 

tapis, ta'pi, also tap’is, (obs.) n. a covering. 


haring, etc., of tapestry or the like.—.aa the 
tapis, on the table: under consideration. [Fr.] 
tapotement, td-pdt-nUI, tlhpdt'naat, a. percussion 
in massage. [Fr.] 

tappet, tap'lt, n. a projection that transmits 
motion from one part of a machine to another 
by tapping.—tapp'et-looin, -mfi'tion, -ring, -rod, 
etc. [tap(l).] 

tappice, tap'is, v.i. to lie low.— v.t. to hide. [Fr. 
tapir, tapiss'.] 

tappit, tappit-hen, tapsman. See tap (3). 
tspsalteerie, tap-sl-te'ri, tapsieteerie, tap-sS-. 
&ots forms of toinyturvy. 
tapstry, tap'stri (Milt.). Same as tapestry, 
tapu, tS'poo. Sm taboo. 

tar (Shak. tane), tSr, v.t. to set on, incite to fight, 
[Conn, with O.E. tergan, to worry.] 
tar. tar, n. a dark, viscous mixture got by destruc¬ 
tive distillation of wood, coal, peat, etc.: a 
natural bituminous substance of like appearance 
(mineral tar): a sailor (perh. for tarpaulm).— v.t. 
to smear, coat, treat, with tar:— pr.p. tarr'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. tarred.— n. tarriness (tar'i-nis ).— 
n. and adi. tarr'ing.— atff. tarr'y (tar'i), of, like, 
covered or soiled with, tar.—tar'-box, a shep¬ 
herd’s box for tar as salve for sheep; shepherd; 
tar'-brush, a brush for applying tar; tar'-heel. 
North Carolinian; tar-macad'am (also tar'mac, 
proprietary in U.S.), a road surfacing of broken 
stone covered or mixed with tar: the runways 
of an aerodrome: tarr'y-breeks (Scot.), a sailor. 
— adi. tarr'y-fingered, thievish.—tar'-spot, a 
black spot of Rhytisma; tar'-wa'ter, a cold 
infusion of tar in water, once reputed as a medi¬ 
cine; tar'weed, a name for various heavy- 
scented American composites.—tar and feather, 
to smear with tar and then cover with feathers; 
tarred with the same brush, or stick, with the 
same defects; touch of the tar-brush, (derog.) 
a certain amount of e.g. Negro blood resulting 
in darkish skin. [O.E. teru, teoro; Get. (from 
L.G.) and Du. leer.] 

tara, ta'ra, n. a variety of bracken with edible 
rhizome.—Also ta'ra-fern. 
taradiddle. See tarradiddle. 
tarand, tar'^nd, (obs.) n. a northern beast fabled to 
change colour like the chameleon: a reindeer. 
[Gr. tarand(r)os, a reindeer, or (prob.) elk ] 
tarantara. See taratantara. 
t8rantas(s), ta-ran-tas', n. a four-wheeled Russian 
vehicle mounted on poles. [Russ, tarantas.] 
tarantella, tar'on-tel'a, n. a lively Neapolitan 
dance—in triplets for one couple—thought a 
remedy for tarantism: a tune for it.— ns. 
tar'antism, an epidemic dancing mania; taran- 
tQla (-an'), a large venomous South European 
wolf-spider (Lycosa), lon^ supposed to cause 
tarantism in South Italy: in America applied to 
large venomous spiders of the bird-catching 
family (Avkulariidae}: in Africa, a biting but 
not venomous solpugid: in Australia applied to 
several large harmless laterigrade spiders: (cim.) 
a genus of pedipalps.—tarantula juice (U.S.), 
bad whisky. [It. tarantella, tarantolo—Gr. 
Taras, -antos, Tarentum, Taranto.] 
taratantara, tar-S-tem't&ed, or -tan-td'rd, n. tlw 
sound of a trumpet.—^Also Inter}., adi., adv., v./., 
and V.I. —^Also taran'tara. [Imit.] 

Taraxacum, t&~raks‘a-k»m, n. die dandelion 
genus; (without cqp.) its root and rootstock, a 
tonic laxative. [App. from Ar. tarakhshagdg-- 
Pers. taikh chakdk, assimilated to Gr. taraxis, 
disturbance.] 

tarboosh, tarbouah, tarbush, tor-bddsh', n. a fez. 

[Ar. tarbUsh.] 
tarcel. See tercel. 

Tardenoisian, tdr-di-noi’si-an, (archaeol.) ad), be¬ 
longing to a stage of culture represented by finds 
at Tardenols, Aisne, France, transitional between 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic. 
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teidigndB, tiK'dl^Sd, tuO- slow>p»oed.--ii. A 
member oi the ImrdUtnula.— n.pl. Tudigm'd*, 
formerly the elotlu: now, ■ class of arthropods, 
the bear^nimalcules. [L. tardus, slow, gnui, to 
step.] 

tardy, titr'dt, adj. slow: slugaish: behindhand: 
too long d^y^: late: caught at fault (obs.).— 
v.t. {Shak.) to retard.— adv, tar'diiy.—n. tar'di* 
ness.— mUs. tar'dive (-d/v), late in development; 
tar'dy*gait'ed, slow>paced. [Fr. tardif—tard-^ 
L. tardus, slow.] 

tare, tSr, n. a vetch of various kinds, esp. of the 
lentiMike group: a weed, prob. darnel (£.). 
(Origin obscure.] 

tare, tSr, n. the weight of a vessel, wrapping, or 
container, which subtracted IVom the gross 
weight gives the net weight.— v.t. to ascertain or 
allow for the tare of. [Fr.,—Sp. tara —Ar. 

tarhah, thrown away.] 
tare, t&r, arch. pa.t. of tear, 
targe, tSrJ, n. a shield, esp. a light shield. [O.Fr. 
large —O.N. targe, shield.] 
targe, tarj, (Scot.) v.t. to cross-examine: to super¬ 
vise strictly: to reprimand; to thrash. [Origin 
unknown.] 

target, tHr'git, n. a small buckler or round shield: 
a shield-like or other mark to shoot at for prac¬ 
tice or competition: a surface on which electrons 
impinge: an object aimed at (also^g.): a butt: 
a result to be aimed at: a shooting score: a 
neck and breast of lamb: a sight on a levelling 
staff: an American railway signal.— adj. tar'- 
geted, provided with a shield.—n. targeteer', 
one armed with a shield, a peltast.—target area, 
area containing a target. [O.Fr. targuete; cf. 
targe (1).] _ 

Targum, tdr-gaom', Idr’gsm, n. any Aramaic 
version or paraphrase of the Old Testament:— 
pi. Targums.— adj. Targumic (tar-goom'ik, •gum', 
-gum'). — n. Targum'ist, a writer of a Targum: a 
student of the Targums.— adj. Targumist'ic. 
[Chaldean targum, interpretation.] 
tariff, tar'if, n. a list or set of customs duties: 
a list of charges.—tariff-reform'er, one who 
favoured the early 20th-century movement for 
Tariff Reform or Protection opposed to Free 
Trade. (It. tariffa —Ar. ta'rif, explanation— 
'arofa, to explain.] 

tarlatan, idr’h-un, n. an open, transparent muslin. 

[Fr. tarlaiane; origin doubtful.] 
tarmac(adam). See tar (2). 

tarn, tarn, n. a small mountain lake. [O.N. tjdrn.] 
tarnal, tar'nl, tarnation, tar-na’shsn, {U.S. slang) 

adjs. and advs. softened forms of eternal and 
damnation, app. influenced by each other, 
tarnish, tar'nish, v.t. to dull, discolour, render 
iridescent, diminish the lustre of, by exposure to 
the air, etc.: to sully.— v.L to become dull: to 
lose lustre.— n. loss of lustre: a surface discolora¬ 
tion or iridescence on metal or mineral: a film 
of oxide, sulphide, etc.— adfs. tar'nishaUe; tar'- 
nisbed.— n. tar'nisher. [Fr. ternir, terniss- — 
feme, dull, wan; poss. Gmc.] 

taro, tS'rd, it. a plant (Colocasia) of the arum 
family, widely cultivated for its edible rootstock 
in the islands of the Pacific. [Polynesian.] 

tarot, (formerly also) tarok, lar'd, -ok, n. a card of 
Italian origin with picture, used in card games 
and also in fortune-telling: (usu. in pL) a game 
played with tarots together with cards of the 
ordinary suits. [Fr. tarot —^It. taroceo.) 
tarpan, tdr'pan, n. a small extinct wild horse of 
the steppes of S. European Russia, not identical 
with Przewalski’s horse. [Tatar.] 
tarpaulin, tar-p6'lin, it. strong linen or hempen 
cloth waterproofed with tar or otherwise; a 
sheet of it: a sailor’s waterproof hat: a sailor 
(coll.): a sea-bred officer (o6s.).—Also tarpaal'- 
ing.—Also adl- [App. tar, and palling;—pall.] 
Taipeian, tar-pe'sn, adj. of Tarpeia, said to have 


betrayed the CapHol at Rome to the Sabines and 
to have been buried beneath the Taipeian Reek 
on the Capitollne Hill, from which criminal 
were thrown. 

tarpon, tdr'pm, n. a gigantic fish (Me|^ps) akin 
to the herring, angM for on the Florida and 
Gulf coasts. [Origin unknown.] 
tm<r)adiddle, tars-dld'l, n. a fib, a lie. [App. 
founded on diddle.] 

tarragon, tar'a-gan, n. an aromatic Artemisia used 
for flavouring vinegar, sauces, etc. [Ar. 
tarkhSn, perh.—Gr. drakdn, a dragon.] 
Tarragona, tar-a-gon'a, n. a port-like Spanish 
wine. [Province in Catalonia.] 
tarras, tar'as, n. an old form iSpens.) of terrace. 
See also trass. 

tarre. See tar (1).—^Also (Spens.) for tar (2). 
tarrock, tar'ak, (local) n. a sea-bird of various 
kinds. [Origin obscure.] 
tarry, tir'i. See tar. 

tarry, /ar'/, V./. to linger: to loiter: to delay: to 
stay behind: to sojourn: to wait.— v.t. (arch.) 
to await:— pr.p. tarr'ying; pa.t. and pa.p. tarr'- 
ied.— It. (arch.) delay: sojourn, stay.— ns. tarr'- 
iance {arch.), tarrying: delay: waiting: a 
sojourn; tarr'ier, one who tarries or delays.— 
v.l. tarr'ow (/dr'd; Scot.), to hesitate: to reluct. 
[History obscure; the form a^ees with O.E. 
tergan, to irritate, the meaning with O.Fr. 
tarier.] 

tarsal, tarsel, tarcci, tar'sl. See tercel, 
tarsia, tar'si-a, (It. lar-se'S), n. intarsia (q.v.). — 
Also tar'sia-work. 

tarsus, tdr'sas, n. the part of the foot to which the 
leg is articulated: in birds, sometimes applied to 
the tarsometatarsus: in insects, the five-jointed 
foot:— pi. tar'sl.— adj. tar'sal, relating to the 
tarsus or ankle.— n. a bone ttf the tarsus.— ns. 
tarsalgia {-sal’JI-a), pain in the instep; tar'sicr 
{-sl-ar), a spectral-looking lemuroid of the East 
Indies with iong tarsal bones.— adj. tar'aioid, 
like the tarsier: of the tarsier family.— ns. 
Tar'sipes (L. pis, foot), the long-snouted honey- 
mouse, an Australian honey-sucking phalan^r 
with feet like the tarsier; Tarsius, the tarsier 
genus.—ad/, tarsometatar'sal.—n. tarsometatar'- 
sus, a bird’s shank-bone, the combined metatar¬ 
sals and distal tarsals. [Cr. tarsos, the flat of the 
foot.] 

tart, tart, adj. sharp: biting; acidulous.—ad/, 
tart'ish.— adv. tart'iy.— n. tart'ness. [O.E. 
teart.\ 

tart, tart, n. a dish of pastry distinguished from a 
pie either by being uncovered or by containing 
sweet not savoury materials; & girl (slang; often 
disrespectful): a prostitute (slang). — ns. tartine 
(•in; Fr.), a slice of bread with butter or jam; 
tart'let, a small tart.— adj- tart'y (slang). —^tart up 
(coll.), to make more showy or striking, esp. in 
an inartistic way. [O.Fr. tarle.] 

Tartan, tar'tan, n. a material used to lay tracks for 
athletic events, usable in alt weathers. [Trade¬ 
mark.] 

tartan, tar'tan, n. a woollen (or other) checked 
stuff: a distinctive checked pattern, as of a 
Highland clan.— adj. of tartan: checked in 
tartan.— adj. tar'taned, clad in tartan. [Origin 
unknown.] 

tartan, tartane, tar’tan, tar-tSn', n. a Mediterra¬ 
nean vessel with lateen sail. [Fr. tartane, pom.— 
Ar. taridah, a small ship.] 
tartana, tSr-tS'na, n. a little covered vugon. [Sp.] 
tartar, tar'tar, n. recrystallised and partially puri¬ 
fied argol, chiefly acid potassium tartrate (with 
calcium tartrate, etc.): a deposit of calcium 
phosphate and other matter on the teeth.—ad^s. 
tartareous (-tS'rl-as), of or like tartar: with 
rough crumbly surface (hot.); tartaric (tdr-tar'- 
ik), of or got from tartar (tartaric acid, CiHtOt, 
prepared from argol).— v.t. tar'tarise, -iae, to 
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treftt, mix. or eombino with tartar.—«. tar'trala. 
a Mit of tartark acid.—tartar emetic, a com- 
imuod of potauium, antimony, carbon, hydro- 
ten and oxygen.—cream of tartar, purifi^ argol. 
jrL.L. tartarum, perh. from Ar.J 
Tartar, tUr'Ur, n. a Tatar: (without cap.) a 
formidable, rough, unmanageable person: (with¬ 
out cap.) one who unexpectedly turns the tables 
on hu assailant.—Also <n(|.—n. • and ot/J. 
Tartarian (•tS’rhaa), Tartar, Tatar.—nd/r. Tar¬ 
taric (rtar’ik), of the Tartars; tar'tarly, like a 
Tartar: ferocious.—Tartarian lamb, barometz. 
[See Tatar.] 

tartaKe) (sauce), tSr'tar, tar~tar\ a. a mayonnaise 
dressing with chopped pickles, olives, capers, 
etc., added, usu. served with fish. [Fr. sauce 
tartare,] 

Tartarus, tar'ti-ns, n. in Homer, a deep and sun¬ 
less abyss, as far below Hades as earth is below 
heaven; hell.—Also (Spens., Shaft.) Tu'tar, 
(Spens.) Tar'tare, Tar'tarie, Tar'tary.— atfi. 
Tartarean (-/d'ri-au). [L.,—Gr. Tartaros.] 
Tartnf(f)c, t&r-tuf, n. a hypocritical pretender to 
religion.— a4ls. Tartuf(f)'ian, Tartuf(0'>sh.—n. 
TartuKO'ism. [From the character in Molkre’s 
Tartifffe (3-act version 1664, S-act 1669).] 
tarwbine, tSr'(h)win, n. an Australian sea-bream. 
Tarzan, tar'zan, n. a man of great strength and 
agility. [From the hero of stories by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs about a man brought up by apes.] 
tasar, tus'ar. Same as tusser. 
taseometer, tas-i-om’i~ur, n. an instrument for 
measuring strains in a structure. [Gr. tasis, -eds, 
a stretching, metron, measure.] 
tash, tUsh, (Scot.) v.t. to soil: to blemish: to dis¬ 
figure: to disarray. IFr. lacher.J 
tasimeter, ta-sim'i-t»r, n. an instrument for 
measuring changes in pressure, etc., by varia¬ 
tions in electrical conductivity. [Gr. tasis, a 
stretch, metron, measure.] 
task, task, task, it. a piece or amount of work set 
or undertaken.— v.t. to tax (Shak.): impose a 
task on; burden with severe work; employ fully. 
—nr. task'er, one who imposes or performs a 
task: one who does piece-work; taak'ing, task¬ 
work.—task'-force, task'-group, a group formed 
by selection from different branches of the armed 
services to carry out a specific task: a working 
party (a.v.) for a civilian purpose; task'master, 
one who allots tasks:—/cm. task'mistress; task'- 
work, work done as a task, or by the job. [O.Fr. 
tasQueiFr. tdche) —L.L. tasca, taxa —L. taxare, to 
rate.] 

taslet. See tasse. 

Tasmanian, tar-, taz-m&'ni-»n, adj. of Tasmania, 
discovered in 1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman. — 
n. a native or citizen of Tasmania.—^Tasmanian 
devil, a ferocious Tasmanian dasyure; Tasma¬ 
nian myrtle, a Tasmanian and Victorian ever¬ 
green beech; Tasmanian wolf (or tiger), the 
thylacine, a striped wolf-like dasyure of Tas¬ 
mania. 

tass, tas, (dial.) n. a mow, a heap. [O.Fr. tas, 
poss. ftom Du.] 

taaa, tas, n. a drinking-cup: a small drink.— n. 
tass'ie (Scot.), a small cup. [Fr. tasse—Ar. tSss, 
cup.] 

tasse, tace, tas, n. in plate armour, one of a series 
of overlapping pieces forming a kind of skirt.— 
Mr. taslet, tass’et, a tasse. [O.Fr. tasse, tasselet, 
tassete.} 

tassel, tas’l, it. a clasp or fastening (Shak.): an 
ornamental hanging tufl of threads: an inflores¬ 
cence of like appearance, esp. of maize: a ribbon 
boc^mark: a ^old or silver plate on a vestment. 
—v.f. to furnish with tassels.— v.f. to form 
tassels, flower:—pr.p. tass'elling; pa.t. and pa.p. 
tasa'eHed.—oi(f. tass'elled.—it. tass'elling.— a^. 
tass'eUy. [O.Fr. tassel; origin doubtful.] 

See tend. 


tassel, tassel-genk tassel-gentle. See tercri. 
taste, tast, v.t. to try,.or to perceive, by the sense 
seated in the tongue and palate: to try by eating 
a little; to eat a little of: to partake of; to tiy, 
test (obs.) : to relish, enjoy (arcA.): to experience, 
perceive: to enjoy carnally (Shak.): to give a 
flavour to (rare). —v.f. to try or perceive by the 
mouth: to have a flavour; to act as taster: to 
have experience.—n. the act of tasting: the 
particular sensation caused by a substance on 
the tongue; the sense by whii^ we perceive the 
flavour of a thing: the quality or flavour of any¬ 
thing: a small portion: an experience: discern¬ 
ment of, accordance with, what is socially right: 
the faculty by which the mind perceives the 
beautiful: nice perception; choice, predilection, 
liking.— adis. tist'aMe; tilst'ed, having a taste; 
taste'ful, full of taste; having a pleasant or a 
high relish: showing good taste.— adv. taste'- 
fully.— H. taste'fulness.— adi- taste'less, without 
taste: without good taste: insipid.— adv. taste'- 
lessly.— ns. taste'lessness; tAst'er, one skilful in 
distinguishing flavours by the taste: one em¬ 
ployed to test the innocuousness pf food by 
tasting it before serving it to his master: a 
publisher’s reader (coll.). — adv. ttst'ily.—it. 
t&st'ing.— ad/, tist'y, savoury: tasteful (coll.). — 
taste'-bud, -bulb, a group of cells on the tonipie 
sensitive to taste.—good taste, intuitive feeling 
for what is aesthetically or socially right; to 
one's taste, to one's liking. [O.Fr. taster (Fr. 
tater), as if from a L.L. frcq. of L. taxare, to 
touch, handle, estimate— langHre, to touch.] 
tat, tatt, tat, v.t. to make by tatting.— v.i. to make 
tatting.—n. tatt'ing, knotted lace edging made by 
hand with a shuttle from sewing-thread: the 
making of it. 

tat, tat, n. East Indian hempen matting. (Hindi 
/«/•] 

tat, tat, n. See tattoo (3). 
tat, rat, n. a tap.—v.r. to touch, tap: to flog. [Cf. 
tap, and see tit.) 

ta-ta, ta-td', (childish and coll.) inter], good-bye. 
Tatar, ta'tar, n. orig. a member of any of certain 
Tungusic tribes in Chinese Tartary: extended to 
any of the Mongol, Turkish, and other warriors 
who swept over Asia and Europe: loosely, one 
of the mixed inhabitants of Tartary, Siberia, and 
the Russian steppes, including Kazan Tartars, 
Crim Tartars, Kipchaks, Kalmucks, etc.: a 
speaker of a Turkic laimuage.—Also adi. — ad]s. 
Tatarian (td-ta'ri-an), Tataric (-tar'ik), of the 
Tatars: of the Turkic group of languages. 
[Turk, and Pers. Tatar; association with Gr. 
Tartaros, hell, seems to have suggested the form 
Tartar.] 

tate, tait, tdt, (Scot.) n. a small portion, pinch, 
tufi. 

tater, ta'tar, n. a colloquial form of potato.—Also 
ti'tie. 

tath, tath, (dial.) n. cattle dung: coarse tuAed 
grass that grows where it has fallen.— v.t. to 
manure.— v.i. to drop dung. [O.N. tath.) 
tatler. See tattle. 

tatou, la'too, or -too', n. an armadillo, esp. the 
giant armadillo. [Tupi fard.] 
tatt, tat, n. a rag, esp. an old one: pretentious odds 
and ends of uttle real value, e.g. in an antique 
shop.— v.t, to touch up.— adv. tatt'Uy.— n. 
tatt'iness.— ad/, tatt'y, (of clothes or ornament) 
fussy: precious, and often bogus: cheap, of 
poor quality; untidy: shabby, [tatter.] 
tatt. See tat (1), (2). 

tatter, tat'ar, n. a torn shred: a loose hanging rag. 
— v.t. to tear to tatters.— v.i. to fall into tatters.— 
It. tatterdemi'lion (or -mal'yan), a ragged fellow. 
— aids, tatt'ered; tatt'ery, ragged. [Cf. Ice. 
tSturr.) 

Tattersall's, tat’ar-sdlz, n. a famous London 
horse-mart and haunt of racing-men—^founded 
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1766 by Richard Tatlersall (1724-95): a sweep¬ 
stake or lottery i^ncy with headquarters at 
Melbourne, Australia (coll. Tatts). 
tattie, la’tl, tS'iH, n. a Scots form of potato.— 
tatt'ie-bo'gle, a scarecrow; tatt'ie-claw, potato 
soup: tatt'ie-lift'ing, potato harvest; tatt'ie- 
shaw, the above-ground parts of a potato plant, 
tatting. See tat (I). 

tattie, iat'l, n. trifling talk: chatter.—v./. to talk 
idly or triflingly: to tell tales or secrets.—r.r. to 
tell or utter in tattle.— n. tattler (form, tat'ler), 
one given to tattling: any (csp. American) 
bird of the Totaninae, from their giving warning 
of gunners.—n. and adj. tatt'iing, chattering: 
tale-telling.— adv. tatt'lingiy. {Used by Caxton 
to translate M.Ou. taleleo; imit.] 
tattoo, ta-too', n. a beat of drum or other signal 
calling soldiers to quarters: a drumming: a 
military f6te by night.—the devil’s tattoo, drum¬ 
ming with the fingers on a table, etc., in absence 
of mind or impatience. [Du. taptoe — tap, tap, toe, 
to, in the sense of shut.] 

tattoo, tatu, ta-tdo', earlier tatow, -tow', n. a 
design marked on the skin by pricking in colour¬ 
ing matter.—v.r. to mark in this way:— pa.t. and 
pa.p. tattooed'. [Tahitian ta'tau, Marquesan 
ta'tu.] _ 

tattoo, tut'oo, n. a native-bred Indian pony.— 
Abbreviated tat (tat). [Hind. taffS.] 
tatty. Seetatt(l); also tattie; alsotawtie—under 
taut (2). 

tatty, tat'i, n. an Indian mat of bamboo, cuscus- 
grass roots, etc., esp. one kept wet in a doorway 
or window to cool the air. [Hind. taf(i.] 
tau, tow, n. the nineteenth letter (T, t) of the 
Greek alphabet, answering to T: atau-cross: .is 
a numeral t'=-300, ,t- 300,000.—tau'-cross, 

St Anthony’s cross, in the form of a T; tau'- 
stafl, a staff with a cross-piece at the top like a 
crutch. (Gr. tau, of Semitic origin.] 
taubc, tow'ha, n. a German monoplane with re¬ 
curved wings. [Ger., dove.] 
taught, tot, pa.t. and pa.p. of teach, 
tauld, told, a Scots form of told (pa.t. and pa.p.). 
taunt, tout, r.t. to reproach stingingly: to censure 
sarcastically.— v.i. to jibe.—n. a biting jibe: an 
object of taunts (B.).—n. taunt'er.—n. and adJ. 
taiint'ing.—udv. taunt'ingly. [Poss. O.Fr. tauter 
—L. tentSre, to tempt: or Fr. tant pour tant, tit 
for tat.] 

taupie. See tawpie. 

Taurus, td'ras (or L. tow'rdbs), n. the Bull, a sign 
of the zodiac and a constellation formerly coin¬ 
ciding with it.— adJs. tau'ric, of a bull; tau'ri- 
form, having the form of a bull; tau'rine (or -in), 
of a bull: bull-like.—n.r. taurobd'lium (Gr. 
taurobdiion — bdle, a throw, stroke), the sacrifice 
of a bull, as in the Mithraic rites: an artistic 
representation thereof; tauromachy (-om'a-ki‘, 

Gr. tauromachia — machi, fight), bull-fighting: a 
bull-fight.— adj. tauromor'phous (Gr. morphe, 
form), bull-shaped. [L. taurus and Gr. tauro-t.] 
taut (obs. taught), tot, adj. tightly drawn: tense: 
in good condition.— v.t. and v.i. taut'en, to 
tighten.— n. taut'ness. [Prob. conn, with tow, 
tight.] 

taut, tawt, tot, (Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to mat, tangle.— 
adjs. taut'it; tawt'ie, tatt'y. [Cf. 0.£. txtteca, 
rag.] 

taut-, tdt-, tauto-, t6t'o~, tdi-o'-, in composition, 
the same.— ns. taut'oehrone (-kron; Gr. chronos, 
time), a curve such that a particle travelling 
along it under gravity reaches a fixed point in the 
same time, no matter where it starts; fautoch'- 
rouism.— adjs. tautoch'ronous; tautologic (-loj'), 

-a).— adv. tautolog’ically.— v.i. tautorogise, -ize, 
to use tautology.— ns. tautol'ogism: tantoi'ogist. 

— adj. tautoTogous (-a-gas), tautological.— ns. 
tautol'ogy, use of words that (esp. needlessly or 
pointlessly) say the same thing; taut'omer (Gr. 


taxtarch 

meros, part), a readily interconvertible isomer.— 

adJ. tautomer'ic.— n. tautom'eriam_ a^s. tauto- 

met'ric, -al, exactly corresponding in arrange¬ 
ment of syllables.— n. taut'onyra, a binomial 
name in which the specific name repeats the 
generic.—tautou'ymous; tautophon'ical.— 
A, tautoph'ony, repetition of a sound. [Gr. tauto, 
for to auto, the same.] 

tautog, td-tog', n. a labroid fish of the North 
American Atlantic coast. [Narragansett taut- 
auog.] 

taver, taiver, td'var, (Scot.) if. a shred. [Cf. Norw. 
and Dan. tave.] 

taver, taiver, ta'var, (Scot.) v.i. to wander: to 
rave.—<»(i. ta(i)'vert,muddied: fuddled: stupid. 
[Cf. Norw. tava, to toil, Aimble.] 
tavern, tav'arn, n. a public-house.—n. tav'erncr, a 
publican. [O.Fr. (Fr.) taverne — L. taberna, 
shed, stall, tavern, from root of tabula, a board.] 
taw, to, n. a large or choice marble: a game at 
marbles: the line shot from at marbles. [Origin 
unknown.] 

taw, to, v.t. to prepare and dress, esp. skins for 
white leather.— n. tawed leather: usu. pi. taws, 
tawse, a leather strap, usu. cut in fingers at the 
end, for corporal punishment.—nr. taw'er, a 
maker of white leather; taw'ery, a place where 
skins are dressed.— adj. taw'ie (Scot^, tractable. 
— n. taw'ing. [O.E. tawian, to prepare; Du. 
touwen, to curry; O.H.G. zawjan, to make, 
prepare.] 

tawdry, td'dri, adj. showy without taste or worth: 
gaudily adorned.—n. trumpery: a tawdry-lace 
(obs.). — adv. taw'drily.—n. taw'driness.—taw'- 
dry-lace' (obs.), a woman's silk necktie (in Spens. 
a waist-belt), such as was sold at St Audrey’s 
Fair at Ely (17th October): trumpery adorn¬ 
ment. [From St Audrey (i.e. .Ethelthr^h, 
daughter of Anna, King of East Anglia), who 
thought a tumour in her throat a punishment for 
having worn jewelled necklaces.] 
tawny, td'ni, adJ. and n.'yellowish brown.— n. 
taw'ninesB. [Fr. tanne, pa.p. of tanner, to tan.] 
tawpie, taupie, td'pa, (Scot.) it. a clumsy, heedless, 
or inefficient girl. [Cf. Norw. taap, a half-wit.] 
taws, tawse. See taw (2). 

tax, taks, v.t. to lay a tax on: to register or enrol 
for fiscal purposes (Luke ii. 1-5): to burden: to 
accuse, censure: to assess : to examine (accounts) 
in order to allow or disallow items.—n. a contri¬ 
bution exacted by the state: anything imposed, 
exacted, or burdensome: a charge, accusation 
(obs.). — It. taxabil'ity.— a<y. tax'able.— adv. tax'- 
aUy.—n. taxft'tkm.— at^s. tax'ative, taxing: of 
taxing; taxed.—ns. tax'er(aiso tax'or); tax'ing, 
imposition of taxes: censure, satire (obs.). — 
tax(ed)'-cart, a light spring-cart (orig. paying a 
lower tax, later none); tax'-collect'or.— adJ. and 
adv. tax'-free, without payment of tax.—tax'- 
gath'erer; tax'ing-mas'ter, an officer of a court 
of law who examines bills of costs; tax'-payer, 
one who pays tax or taxes: one who is liable to 
taxation: a building put up for the express 
purpose of earning money to pay tax on the land 
((/.5.).—tax reserve certificate, a government 
receipt for money deposited that may later be 
used, with certain advantages, for payment of 
tax. [Fr. taxe, a tax—L. taxare, to handle, value, 
charge.] 

taxi, tak'si, n. a taxi-cab: loosely, any motor-car 
on hire:— pi. tax'is, tax'ies.— v.i. to travel by 
taxi: of an aeroplane, to run along the ground, 
or (seaplane) on the surface of water, at low 
speed under its own power:— pr.p. tax'ying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. tax'ied; Jrd pers. pres, indie. 
tax'ies.—tax'i-cab, a cab (now usu. a motor-cab) 
furnished with a taximeter; tax'i-dancer, a girl 
hirable as a partner, dance by dance, in a dance- 
hall. [Abbrev. of taximeter.] 
taxiarch. See under taxis. 
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taxitenri taka’MAr^, ». the art of prepwring, 
BtuillniL utd moontiag akiiii— {t^s. texider'nel. 
tudder'iaic.— r.t. tax'MenniM, •tee.—^ r. tax'i- 
temiat. [Or. taxis, arTBngement, derma, a 
•kin.) 

taximeter, tak'si-n^ter, tak-^'i-ter {obs. taxa* 
meter), a. an instrument attached to a cab for 
indicati^ (distance travelled and) fare due. [Fr. 
taxe, price. Or. metron, measure.) 

taxis, tak'sls, n. arrangement: a division of an 
andmt Creek army (in Athens the contingent 
from a phyle): return to position of displaimd 
parts by means of manipulation only {surg.): 
movement of a whole organism in response to 
stimulus (jbiol.). — ns. tax'iarch {-ISrk), comman¬ 
der of a taxis; tax'mi, a biological category 
(e.g. species), or its name:— pi. tax'a.— n. 
taxon'omer, a taxonomist.— adis. taxoaom'ic, -al. 
— adv. taxonom'ically.— ns. taxon'omist; taxon'- 
emy, classification or its principles: classifica¬ 
tion of piuts or animals (now including study 
of means oy which formation of species, etc., 
takes place). [Gr.,— tassein, to arranM.) 

Taxns, tak'ses, n. the ywi genus of conifers, 
[dving name to the family Taxk'ceae (-si-i). — n. 
TaxSmum (Gr. eldos, form), the swamp-cypress 
genus. [L. taxus, yew.) 

tayra, tain^ tl'ra, n. a large South Amnican 
species of the weasel family. [Tupl taira.] 

tsxza, lal'sa, n. a shallow vessel mounted on a 
foot: a saucer-shaped bowl:— pi. taz'xe i-sS), 
tas'xas. [It., cup; cf. tass (2).] 

tch-. For some words see ch-. 

tcbick, chik, ch', n. a sound made by pressing 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth and 
then drawing back one side, as in urging a horse 
on.— v.l. to make such a sound. (Imit.J 

ts. See ti (mas.) 

tea, te, formerly id, n. a tree, Thea sinensis, close 
al^ to Camellia, cultivated in China, Assam, 
etc.: its dried and prepared leaves, buds, and 
shoots: an infusion of the leaves in boiling 
water: extended to various substitutes (see 
Labrador, Paraguay, etc.): any vegetable in- 
ftision as a beverage: rarely, a similar prepara¬ 
tion of animal origin (as beef-tea): an after¬ 
noon meal or light refreshment at which tea is 
generally served: marijuana (slang). — v.i. (coll.) 
to take tea.— v.t. (coll.) to provide tea for.—tca'- 
bag, a bag containing tea-leaves for infusion; 
tea'-board, a tea-tray: tea'-bread, light spon» 
bread or buns to be eaten with tea; tea'-break, 
a break for tea during the working day; tea'- 
caddy, tes'-can'ister, an air-tight box or jar for 
holding tea; tea'-cake, a light cake to be eaten 
with tea; tea'-cbest, a chest or case in which 
tea is packed; tea'-clipper, a fast sailing-ship in 
the tea-trade; tea'-cloth, a small table-cloth: a 
cloth used in washing up after tea; tea'-cbsy, 
a thick cover for a tea-pot to keep the tea hot; 
tea'cup, a small cup usm in drinking tea; tea'- 
ci^hI:— pi. tea'cupfuls; tea'-dealer, a buyer and 
seller of tea; tea'-dish, an old nanle for a teacup; 
tea'-drinker; tea'-eq'iiipage, apparatus for mak¬ 
ing and serving tea with all that accompanies 
it; tca'-flght (slang), a tea-party; tea'-gar'den, 
a plantation of tea: an open-air restaurant for 
tea and other refreshments; tea'-gown, a loose 
gown for wearing at afternoon tea at home; 
tea'-ho' (Austr.), a tea-break; tea'-house, a 
Chinese or Japanese house for tea, etc.; tea'- 
kettle, a kettle for boiling water for tea; tea'- 
lead, lead with a little tin for lining tea-chests: 
tea'deid, a leaf of tea: a scrap of solid tea in 
a cup or in the refuse; tea'-meeting, a public 
social meeting at whi^ tea is drunk; tea'- 
party, a social gathering at which tea is served: 
the persons present; tea'-pbuit; tea'-pianta'- 
tkm; tea'-idantcr, a cultivator of the tea-plant; 
tea''d>ot, a spouted vessel for pouring out tea; 


served; tea'-rose, a rose suppos^ to smell of 
tea; tea'-scr'vice, -set, a set utensils for a 
tea-table; tea'-Ohop, a shop where tea is sold: 
a restaurant in which teas are served; tea'spoon, 
a unall spoon used with the teacup; tea'apoon- 
ful>—pi. tea'spooafuls; tea'-taUe, a table at 
which tea is drunk: the company at tea; tea'- 
taster, an expert who judges tea by tasting it. 
~n.pl. tea'-things, the tea-pot, cups, etc.—tea'M 
time, the hour of the meal called tea.—Also av- 
—tea-towel, a cloth for drying crockery, etc.; 
tea'-tray, a tray for carrying tea-things; tea'- 
tree, the common tea plant or shrub: a name 
of Australian nwrtaceous plants (Melaleuca, 
Leptospermum) ftoishing substitutes for tea: 
an African solanaceous shrub (Lycium) said to 
have been labelled by mistake; tea'-trolley, a 
small tiered table on wheels used for servmg 
afternoon tea, etc.; tea'-um, a lar« closed um 
with a tap. often also a heating device, for mak- 
iim tea in quantity.—anotiier cup of tea, a very 
different thing; mack tea, that which has been 
fermented between rolling and firing (heating 
with charcoal in a sieve); (usu. not) lor all the 
tea in Qiina, (not) for anYthing whatever; 
green tea, that which is fired immediately after 
rolling; high tea, tea with meat, eggs, fish, or 
the like; one’s cup of tea (sbtng), what is to one’s 
taste or appeals to one; Russian tea, tea with 
lemon and no fflUk usually served in a glass. 
[South Chinese te, the common form being cA’n 
or ts’a.] 

teach, lech, v.t. to show; to direct; to impart 
knowledge or art to: to guide the studies of: 
to exhibit so as to impress upon the mind: to 
impart the knowledge or art of: to accustom; 
to counsel.— v.l. to practise giving instructions: 
— pa.t. and pa.p. taught (tot). —n. teachabil'ity. 
— adj. teach'abfe, capable of being taught: apt 
or willing to learn.— ns. teach'ableness; teach'er, 
one whose profession is, or whose talent is the 
ability, to impart knowledge, practical ticill, or 
understanding; teach'enhip; teach'ing, the act, 
practice, or profession of giving instruction: 
doctrine: instruction.—-adi. occupied with giv¬ 
ing instruction: instructive.— adj. teacb'less, in¬ 
capable of being taught.—teach'-in, a long 
public debate consisting of a succession of 
speeches by well-informed persons holding dif¬ 
ferent views on a matter of general importance; 
teaching machine, any mechanical device capable 
of presenting an instructional programme.— 
teach school (U.S.), to be a teacher in a school. 
[O.E. tican, to show, teach; cf. Ger. zelgen, to 
show; Gr. dctArny/Mi/, to show.) 

teachie. See tetchy. 

tead, teade, ted, (Spens.) n. a torch. [L. taeda.J 

teagle, te'gl, (dial.) n. a hoist or lift: a baited 
line for catching birds.— v.t. to hoist or catch 
with a teagle. [nob. a form of tackle.) 

Teague, tfg, n. an obs. nickname for an Irish¬ 
man. [Tadhg, an Irish name, Thady.) 

teak, tek, n. a verbenaceous tree (Tectona gratuds) 
of India, Malaya, etc.; its hard and durable 
wood.—^African teak, an African euphorbiaccous 
tree, Oldfieldia (rfrlcano; bastard teak, dhak; 
white teak, Flindersia. [Malayalam tikka.] 

teal, tel, n. any of several kinds of small fresh¬ 
water duck, esp. of the genus Anas. [M.B. 
tile, prob. from O.E.; cf. Du. leUng, taling.] 

team, tern, n. a brood, a litter (obs. or dlalA-. a 
Cham, esp. for hauling a plough, etc. (dial.): a 
set of Animals harnessed together: a string of 
flying ducks, geese, etc.; a set of persons work¬ 
ing or playing in combination: aside: a stock 
of animate; a turn-out (U.S.).~v.t. to yoke: 
to join in order to make a team or co-opmtivu 
effort: to match (clothes, etc.).— v.i. to drive a 
team.— ad/, teamed (Spens. tem'ad, teem'adDt 
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harnessed in a team.— ns, team'er, a teamster: 
taan'ing, driving a team: woric apportioned to 
a team: transport by team: removal of exca¬ 
vated material from cutting to bank; team'stor. 
one who drives a team: a truck-driver (1/.S.). 
—adv. temn'wise, harnessed together.—team'- 
mate, a fellow member of a team; team'-spirit, 
the spirit of self-suppression in co-operation: 
team'-work, work done by organised division of 
labour: co-operation, pulling together, regard to 
success of the whole rather than personal exploits. 
—team up widi, to join forces with. [O.E. tfam, 
child-bearing, brood, team; in. kindred lan¬ 
guages a bridle, rope, draught of a net; cf. 
O.E. tion, to draw.] 

teapoy, te'poi, n. a small table or tripod: (by 
confusion with tea) a tea-caddy. [Hind, tin, tir-, 
three, Pers. pOi, foot.] 

tear, ter, n. a drop of liquid secreted by the 
lachrymal gland: an exuding drop: a blob, bead, 
pear-shap^ drop: a small flaw or cavity as in 
glass.— a^. tear'iui, lachrymose: brimming with, 
ready to shed, or shedding, tears.— adv. tear‘- 
fuUy.— It. tear'fulnesB.— adls, tear'less, without 
tears: sorrowless; tear'y, tearful.—^tear'-bag, 
the lachrymal gland: the tear-pit; tear'-botfle 
(archaeol.), a small bottle once thought to con¬ 
tain mourners' tears; tear'-drop, a tear; tear'- 
doct, the lachrymal duct.— mV- tear'-fall'ing 
{Shak.), shedding tears.—^tear'-gas, a ^s or 
volatile substance that blinds temporarily by 
provoking tears; tear'-gland, the lachrymal 
gland; tear'-jer'ker, an extravagantly senti- 
mentsJ song, book, film, etc., inviting pity, grief, 
sorrow; tear'-pit, in dee;-, a gland below the 
eye secreting a waxy substance; tear'-shell, a 
shell that disperses tear-gas; tear smoke, a 
lachrymatory vapour that (as opp. to tear gas) 
is visible.— adj. tear'-stained, stained with tears. 
—in tears, weeping. [O.E. tear; Goth, tagr; 
Gr. dakry.] 

teaa, tSr, v.t. to draw asunder or separate with 
violence: to rend: to lacerate: to cause pain, 
bitterness, etc., to: to make or render by tear¬ 
ing.— V./. to move or act with violence: to rush, 
move very quickly: to rage: to become torn: 
— pa.t. tfire, arch, tiite; pa.p, torn.— n. tearing: 
a rent: a rush (slang): a spree.— ns. tear'er, 
one who, or that which, tears: a boisterous 
person (slang). — adJ. tear'ing, great, terrible, 
rushing.— adl- tear'away, impetuous, reckless; 
pertaining to a tearaway.—it. a reckless and 
(now also) violent young person.—tear'-sheet 
(U.S.), a page torn out for reference; tear web¬ 
bing, webbing in which two adhering layers 
fbrm a fold that will tear apart so as to lessen 
the violence of a sudden strain.—tear a (Ae) 
cat (obs.), to rant; tear a strip off (slang), to 
reprimand: tear oneself away, to go off with 

g reat unwillingnras; tear one's hair, to pull the 
air in a frenzy of grief or ra^e; tear up, to 
remove from a fixed state by violence: to pull 
to pieces. [O.E. teran; cf. Ger. zeAreit.] 
tease, l/r, v.t. to open out the fibres of: to comb 
or card, as wool: to scratch, as cloth; to raise 
a nap on: to vex with Importunity, jests, etc.: 
to plague, irritate, esp. playfully or pleasantly: 
to tantalise: to banter.—it. one who teases: 
an act of teasing.— n. teas'er.— n. and ad/. 
teas'ing.— adv. teas'ingly. [O.E. tisan, to card.] 
teasel, tis'l, n. any species of Dipsacus, esp. D. 
futtommi its head with hooked bracts used in 
raising a nap on cloth: an artificial substitute 
for its head.— v.t. to raise a nap on with the 
teasel:— pr.p. teas'el(l)ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
teas'el(l)ed.— ns. teBs'el(l)er; teaa'el(l)ing.—^Also 
teazel, teazle, etc. [O.E. tisel—tisan; see 
tease.] 

teat, tit, n. the small protuberance through which 
the mammalian young suck the milk: a similar 
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influenced by O Fr. tete (Fr. tette),] 
teaze, an obs. spelling of tease; teazel, tearie (see 
teasel). 

tebbad, teb'ad, it. a sandstorm. [Cf. Pers. tab, 
fever, bsd, wind.] 

Tebetb, teb'eth, n. the tenth month of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical, and fourth of the secular, year, 
parts of December and January. [Heb. Tmit.) 
Tebilise, teb'U-iz, v.t. of cotton and linen fhbrics, 
to treat by a finishing process that prevents 
shrinking and creasing. [Proprietary name.] 
'tec, tek, n. a slang abbrev. for detective, 
technetium, tek-ni'shi-^m, it. the chemical ele¬ 
ment of atomic number 43 (Tc), the first ele¬ 
ment to be artificially made. [Gr. technitos, 
artificial— techni, art.] 

technic, tek'nik, adJ. technical.—n. technology: 
(often in pi. form) technicality, technique.—ndf. 
tech'nical, peitaining to art. esp. a useftiLart or 
applied science: industrial: belonging to, or 
in the language of, a particular art, department 
of knowledge or skill, profession: so called in 
strict legal or technical language.— n. techni- 
cal'ity.— adv. tech'nically.— ns. tech'nicalness; 
technician (-nlsh'en), tech'nicist (-ni-slst), one 
skilled in a practical art; Technicolor, a pro¬ 
prietary name of a process of colour photo¬ 
graphy in motion-pictures.— ad/, technlcolour 
(modelled on above), in bright, artificial colours: 
cheaply romantic.—^technique (tek-nik’; Fr.), 
method of performance, manipulation, esp. 
everything concerned with the mechanical part 
of an artistic performance; technoc'racy, 
government or management by technical ex¬ 
perts: a state, etc., so governed; a body of 
technical experts in governing position; tech'no- 
crat (Gr. kratos, power), a member of a tech¬ 
nocracy: a believer in technocracy.—a<(i. tech- 
nolog'ical.—odv. technoiog'ically.— ns. technoro- 
gist; teebnoronr, the practice of any or all of 
the applied sciences that have practical value 
and/or industrial use; technical method(s) In a 
particular field of industry or art: technical 
nomenclature: technical means and skills 
characteristic of a particular civilisation, group, 
or period.—technical chemistry, industrial chem¬ 
istry; technical knockout, a boxer’s defeat on 
the referee’s decision that, though not actually 
knocked out, he is unable to continue the fight. 
[Gr. techne, art, adj. technikos.] 
techy. See tetchy. 

teckel, tek’I, n. a dachshund. [Ger.] 
tectibranch, tekt'i-brangk, n. any member of the 
Tectibranchih'ta, opisthobranch molluscs with 

g ill covered by the mantle.— n. and ad/, tecti- 
ranch'iate. [L. teglre, tectum, to cover, 
branchiae, gills.] 

tectiform, tekt'i~f6rm, adj. roof-like: roofing. [L. 

tectum, a TOot,jdrma, shape.] 
tectonic, tek-ton'lk, ad/, pertaining to building: 
structural.— n. (pi. in form, treated as r/np.) 
tecton'ics, building as an art; the constructive 
arts: structural features; structural geology.— 
adv. tecton'icnlly. [Gr. tekton, a builder.] 
tectorial, tek-td’rl-sl, -td’ri-al, ad/, covn-ing. [L. 

teetdrius — tegire, tectum, to cover.] 
tectrix, tek'triks, n. a covert-feather:— p!. tectrices 
(-trVsez). —fld/. tectricial (-trish’l). [L. tectrix, 
•ids, fern, of tector, *5ris, a coverer, plasterer— 
tegere, to cover.] 

ted, ted, v.t. to spread as new-mown grass, for 
drying:—pr.p. tedd'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. tedd'ed. 
— n. tedd'er, one who teds: an implement for 
tedding. [IVob. from a lost O.E. teddan; cf. 
Ice. teth/a, to manure.] 

Ted. ted, n. a Teddy boy.—Teddy boy, an unruly 
adolescent (1930s) affteting a dandyish garb 
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reminbccot of Edward Vll’s time; Tcddr giri, 
tlie Teddy boy’s femalecompanion and counter¬ 
part In conduct; Teddy suit. [Edward.] 
teddy, ted'i, teddy-bear {•b&r'), n. a woolly toy 
bear. [From Theodore {Teddy) Roosevelt, a 
famous hunter and President of U.S.A. (1901- 
1909).] 

tedesco, te-des’ko, a4i- German;—»/. -deschi (-ki); 
fem. tedes'ca l-ka), pi. -descbe (-ltd). [It.] 

Te Deum, tS’ dS’em, L. ta de'dbm, n. a famous 
Latin hymn of the Western Church: a musical 
setting of it. [From its first words, Ti Deum 
laud^us, thee, God, we praise.] 
tedjum, also taedium, ti'di-em, n, wearisomeness, 
e^. owing to length: irksomeness: boredom. 
—n. tedios'ity—««[(. te'dious.— adv. te'diously. 
—R. te'dioosness.— adls. {Scot.) te'disohie, te'di- 
ousome (Scott), te'dy. [L. taedium — taedire, to 
weary.] 

tea, te, n. the twentieth letter of the alphabet 
fT, t.); an object or mark of that shape.—tee'- 
shirt, a slip-on shirt usu. with short sleeves, no 
collar and no buttons; tee'-square (see T). 
tee, te, n. the mark aimed at (quoits, curling, etc.): 
the sand-cone, peg, or other elevation from 
whteh the ball is first played at each hole (golf): 
the strip of ground (also tce'ing-ground) where 
this is done.— v.t. and v.i. to place (the golf-ball) 
on the tee:— pr.p. tee'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. teed, 
tee’d.—^tee up or off, to start (play); to a tee, 
exactly, to a tittle. [Origin unknown.] 
tee, te, n. the umbrella-shaped finial of a dagoba. 
[Burmese k'll, umbrella.] 
teem, tern, v.t. to bring forth.— v.i. to bear or 
be fruitful: to be pregnant: to be full, abound. 
— aMs. teem'ful; teem'ing; tecm'less, barren. 
[O.B. tieman — team’, see team.] 

teem, tern, v.t. to pour, empty.— v.i. to pour; to 
flow copiously. [O.N. lama, to empty; cf. 
toom.] 

tuen, teene, tene, tfn, (arch.) n. injury: affliction: 
grief: anger: pains. [O.E. teona, injury, anger, 
grief.] 

teen, ten, n. any number or year of age, etc., 
from XYaUeen to nineteen (usu. in pi.). — atb'. 
teen'age, in the teens; appropriate to one in the 
teens.—teen'ager. [O.E. sufflx -tiene — tien, ten.] 

teene, ten, (Spens.) v.t. app., to allot, 
teeny, te’nl, adi. a form of tiny.—Also teen'y- 
weao'y.— (U.S.) teen'ty. 
teepee. See tepee. 

teer, /dr, v.t. to plaster; to daub: to spread. 

J [O.Fr. terer — terre, earth.] 
et^ater, tez'wdt-er, n. a shorthorn, originating 
chiefly from a breed in the Tees valley (water). 
tee-tee, tee’-tee’ (coll.) adi- teetotal.— n. teetotaller. 
[The abbrev. t.t. written out.] 
tee-tee. Same as titi. 

teeter, te't»r, n. (U.S.) see-saw.— v.t., v.i. to see¬ 
saw: move unsteadily.—teet'er-board, a see¬ 
saw: (also teet'er-tott'er) a board which throws 
a person into the air when another jumps on 
the opposite end of it. [titter (2).] 
teefli, teth, pi. of tooth.— v.i. teethe (tedh), to 
develop or cut teeth.— v.t. to furnish with teeth. 
— n. and adf. teething (tedh’ing). —^teething 
trouUes, pain and irritation caused by the cut¬ 
ting of teeth: mechanical difficulties encountered 
on first using a new machine or in the early 
stages of any undertaking. [O.E. pi. teth.] 
tcetDcal, te-tS’tl, ad/, abstaining totally from in¬ 
toxicating drinks: out-and-out (dial.). — n. a 
total abstainer: the total abstinence principle, 
movemmt, or pledge.— ns. teetd'talism: tee- 
tfl'talbr, a total abstainer from intoxicating 
drinks.—edv. teetd'taliy. [Said to be from a 
stammering pronunciation of total by Richard 
Ttmier of Preston in 1833.] 
taetotun^ te-tS’tem, n. a small inscribed with 
letters, or a gambling game decided by the 
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letter that came uppermost, T standing for 
L. tdtum, all, i.e. take all the stakes: any small 
top twirled by the fingers:—p/. teeto'tums. 

tef, teff, tef, n. an Abyssinian cereal grass. Era- 
grostis abysslntca. [Amhark tff.\ 

Teflon, teflon, n. trade name for polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene. 

teg, tegg, teg, n. a sheep (or dbs. a doe) in its 
second year. [Perh. Scand.] 

tegmen, teg’men, n. a covering: the inner coat of 
the testa (hot.): the leathery fore-wing in (Mhop- 
tera:— pi. teg'mina.— atO- tegmental (-ment’e !)-— 
ns. tegment'um, a bud-scale; teg'ument, a cover¬ 
ing: an integument.— ad^s. tegument'al, tegS- 
ment'ary, [L. tegmen, tegmentum, tegumentum 
— tegire, to cover.] 

tegaexin, te-gwek’sin, n. a large black and yellow 
South Amerkan lizard. [Aztec tecoixin.] 
tegula, teg’a-b, n. a flat roofing-tile: a scale at 
the base of the fore-wing in some insects:— pi. 
teg'ulae (-id).— ad/. teg'&Tar.— adv. teg'filarly.— 
ad). tek'uUted, composed of plates overlapping 
like tiles. [L. tegula, a tile— tegire, to cover.] 
tehee, te’he’, inter/, expressing derision or merri¬ 
ment.— n. a laugh.— v.i. to titter. [Imit.] 
tehr, tar. Same as tahr. 

Teian, Tean, te’en, te’yen, ad/, of Teos in ancient 
Ionia, or Anacreon, a native. [Gr. Titos, 
Teian— Tios, Teos.] 

teidhopsia, ti-kops’i-e, n. temporary partial blind¬ 
ness with optical illusions, accompanying 
migraine. [Gr. teichos, wall, opsis, sight.] 
te igitur, ti’ i/’i-ter, L. ta ig'i-tddr, n. tlw first 
paragraph of the canon of the mass: a service- 
book on which oaths were taken. [L. ti igitur, 
thee therefore (the first words).] 
teil, tel, n. the linden or lime tree.—^teil tree, the 
lime: the terebinth (B.). [O.Fr. teil —L. tllia.] 
teind, tend, n. in Scotland, a tithe.— v.t to assess 
or take a tithe on. [A form of tenth, tithe.] 
teinoscope, ti'no-skop, n. a magnifying and dimin¬ 
ishing combination of prisms correcting chro¬ 
matic aberration. [Gr. teinein, to stretch, 
skopeein, to look.] 

teknonymy, tek-non’i-mi, n. the naming of tfe 
parent from the child.— ad/- teknon'ymouS. [Gr. 
teknon, a child, onyma, onoma, a name.] 
tektite, ten’tit, n. a type of small glassy stone, of 
uncertain and perh. extra-terrestrial origin, 
found in certain areas of the earth, including 
Australia (australite). [Gr. iektos, molten.] 
tel. See tell (1). 
tel-. See tele-. 

tela, te’h, L. ta’la, n. a web, tissue:— pi. tS'lae 
(-/e; ta’ll). —adf. tS'lary, web-spinning. [L. 
tela.] 

teiaesthesia, tel-is-the’zi-e, -zhi-e, -zhye, or -is-, 
H. an abnormal impression as of sense received 
from a distance.— a^. teleasthetic (-thet’ik). 
[tele- (1), Gr. aisthisid, sensation.] 

Telamon, tel’e-men, (archil.) n. a man’s figure as 
a pillar:— pi. Telamones (-mo’niz). [Gr. Tela¬ 
mon —the root of tolmaein, to endure, dare.] 
telangiectasis, tel-an-Ji-ek’te-sis, n. dilatation of 
the small arteries or capillaries.— adi. telangiec¬ 
tatic (-tat’ik). [Gr. telos, end, angeion, a vessel, 
ekiasis, extension.] 

telautograph, tel-o’te-grdf, n. a telegraph for re¬ 
producing the movement of a pen or pencil and 
so transmitting writings or drawings: one for 
transmission of images by electric scanning.— 
ad/, telautographic (-graf’ik). —n. telautography 
(-tog’re-fi). [tele- (I), Gr. autos, self, grapheln, 
to write.] 

teld, teld, (Spens.) pa.t. and pa.p. of tell.— (Scot.) 
teld, tell'd, telt. 

tele-, tel-i, (also te)-), in composition, (1) far, 
distant: (2) television. [Gr. tile, far.] 
Uiwtebm,lel-l-ar'klks. See telecontroL [tela-(l), 
Gr. archein, to rule.] 
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telMaaMn, t^-t-kam-»r-a, n. television camera 
ie caann)- 

cast, tettMst, a. te/evisien broadcast.—^Also 
v.t. — H. tal'acBstar. 

teleciae, teNrstn'k n. transmission of filmed 
material by television, [tele* (2), cine.] 
teleconununicatioa, tel~l-k»-ma-nl-k&'sh»n, n. com* 
roimication of information, in verbal, written, 
coded, or pictorial form, b^ telephone, tel^ 
graph, cable, radio, television: (in pi.) the 
science of such communication, [tele- (1). com- 
moaication.] 

telecaatrol, teUi-kon-trdr, n. control of mechani¬ 
cal devices remotely, either by radio (as ships 
and aircraft), by sound waves, or by beams of 
light. Also callM telearchics. [tele- (I), control.] 
telMu, tel'a-dod, n. the stinking badger of Java. 
[Javanese.] 

teMMrique, tS~lS-fer^k, (Fr.) n. a light aerial 
cable-car, esp. one electrically propelled, 
telefilm, tel'i-Jilm, n. a regular sound-film made 
specially for subsequent television transmission, 
[tale- (2), film.] 

telega, tel-eg'», tel-yeg'a, n. a springlcss Russian 
wagon. [Russ.] 

telercnic, tel-l-jen'ik, ad}, suitable for television. 

[tele- (2). modelled on photogenic.] 
telegony, ti-1eg'9-ni, n. the (imaginary) trans¬ 
mitted influence of a previous mate on the off¬ 
ering of a female by a later mate', [tele- (I), 
Gr. gonos, begetting.] 

telegram, lel-i-gram, n. a message sent by tele¬ 
graph.— ad}s. teiegrammat'ic, telegramm'ic, of 
or like a telegram, [tele- (I), Gr. gramma, that 
which is written— graphein, to write.] 
telegraph, teVi-grdf. n. a combination of appara¬ 
tus for transmitting messages to a distance, 
now almost exclusively by electrical impulses: 
a message so sent (obs.): a scoring-board 
{cricket, etc.); often taken as the name of a 
newspaper.— v.t. to convey or announce by 
telegraph: to signal: to give a premature indi¬ 
cation of something to come.— v.i. to signal: to 
send a telegram.— ns. telegrapher {ti-leg'r^-fiv, 
now chiefly U.S.), a telegraphist; tel'egr^hese', 
the jargon or contracted idiom used in tele¬ 
grams.— ad}, telegraphic {-grafik). — adv. tele¬ 
graph'icidly.— ns. teleg'raphi8t,one who works a 
telegraph; teleg'raphy, the science or art of 
constructing or using telegraphs-—telegraph 
(-board), a scoring-board able to be seen at a 
distance: a board on which the numbers of the 
horses and names of jockeys are put up (racing); 
tel'egnmh-c&'ble, a cable containing wires for 
transmitting telegraphic messages; telegraphic 
address, a shortened address registered for use 
in telegraphing; tel'egraph-plant, an Indian 
papilionaceous plant (Desmodium gyrans) whose 
leaflets jerk like semaphore arms; tel'egraph- 
pole, a pole supporting telegraph-wires; tef'e- 
graph-wire, a wire for carrying telegraphic 
messages, [tele- (1), Gr. graphein, to write.] 
telekinesis, tel-i-ki-ne'sis, -ki-, n. the production of 
motion at a distance by means beyond the range 
of the senses-— ad}, telekinetic (-net'ik). [tele- 
(I), Gr. kinesis, movement.] 
telemark, tel'i^mdrk, n, a sudden turn on the 
outer ski, first practi.sed at Telemark in Norway. 
—v.i. to execute a telemark, 
telemeter, ti-lem'i-ter, n. an instrument for 
measuring distances: a photographer's range¬ 
finder: an instrument for measuring an electrical 
or other quantity and signalling the measure¬ 
ment to a distant point.—v.i. to record and 
signal by telemeter.— ad}, telemetric {teUi~met'- 
rUc). — n. telem'etry. [tele- (I), Gr. metron, 
measure.] 

teieo-, tel-i~o~, in composition, perfect, complete. 
—fu. Teleosaurus {tel-i-o~sd'r9s; Gr. sauros, a 
lizard), a Jurassic genus of fossil crocodiles; 


tei'eosaur.—oijf. and n. teieosan'rian.— n.pl. 
Tekostei (-os'ii-i; Or. osteon, bone), the btmy 
fishes with well-developed bones.— ns. and ad}s. 
teraoat, teleos'tean.— H.pl. Teleostomi (-os'/a-mf; 
Gr. stoma, mouth), fishes with membrane bones 
in the skull, jaws, etc.—all ordinary fishes ex¬ 
cept the sharks and rays.— n. tereostome (•tOm). 
— ad/, teleos'tomous. [Gr. teleios, perfect, com¬ 
plete.] 

teleology, tel-i-oTa-Ji, n. the doctrine of the final 
causes of things: interpretation in terms of 
purpose.— ad}s. teleologic {-a-lcd'ik), -tL—adv. 
teleolog'ically.— ns. telcorogism; teleol'ogfst. 
[Gr. telas, end, purpose, logos, a discourse.] 
telepathy, ti-lep’»~thl, n. communication between 
mind and mind otherwise than through the 
known channels of the senses.—n. teiepath 
(tel'i-path), one who practises telepathy.— v.i. 
and v.i. to communicate by telepathy.— aiU. 
telepath'ic.— adv. teiepath'ically.—v.t. telep’ath- 
ise, -ize, to affect or act upon through telepathy. 
—v.i. to practise telepathy.—n. telep'athist, one 
who believes in or practises telepathy, [tele- 
(1), Gr. pathos, feeling.} 

telepheme, teVi-fem, n. a telephone message, [tele- 

(1) , Gr. pheme, a saying.} 

telephone, teTi-jfon, n. an instrument for repro¬ 
ducing sound at a distance, esp. by means of 
electricity.—v.i. and v.i. to communicate by tele¬ 
phone.— n. tel'ephSncr.— ad}, telephonic {•fon'ik). 
— adv. teleph'onically.— ns. telephonist (thlef’a- 
nist), one who works a telephone; teleph'ony, 
telephonic communication, [tele- (I), Cr. phdne, 
a sound.] 

telephoti^raphy, tel-i-fo-tog'ra-fi, n. photography 
of distant objects by means of suitable lenses: 
wrongly, phototelegraphy.—n. telep^'tograph 
(tel-i-fo'tS-grdf). — ad}, teiephotographic i-graf'- 
ik), abbrev. teiepho'to.—^tele^hoto lens, a lens of 
long focal length for obtaining large images of 
distant objects, [tele- (1), photography.} 
teleprinter, tel-i-print’ar, n. a telegraph trans¬ 
mitter with typewriter keyboard, [tele- (1), 
printer.} 

teleprompter, tel-i-promp'tar, n. a device by which 
a television speaker sees a projection of his 
speech invisible to the audience, [tele- (2).] 
telerecording, tel-i-ri-kor'ding, n. recording for 
broadcasting by television: a television trans¬ 
mission from a recording, [tele- (2), recording.} 
telergy, teT»r-}i, n. a physical force assumed to 
be at work in telepathy.— ad}. Met'gic(-ur'}ik), 
working at a distance, as in telepathy.— adv. 
teler'gically. [tele- (I), Gr. ergon, work.] 
telescope, tel'i-skop, n. an optical instrument for 
viewing objects at a distance.—v.r. to drive or 
slide one into another like the movable joints 
of a spyglass.— v.i. to fit or slide in such a way. 
— ad/s. telescopic (-skop’ik), -al, of, performed 
by, or like a telescope; seen only by a telescope; 
sliding, or arranged, like the joints of a spy¬ 
glass: capable of retraction and protrusion.— 
adv. telescop'ically.— ad}, telescop'iform.— ns. 
telescopist (ti-les'ka-pist), one who uses the 
telescope; Telescopium (astron.), the Telescope, 
a small southern constellation between Ara and 
Corona Austrinus; teles'copy, the art of con¬ 
structing or of using the telescope.—telescope, 
telescopic sight, a tef^ope on a gun used as a 
sight, [tele- (1), Cr. skopeein, to see.] 
telescreen, tel'i-skrin, n. a television screen, [tele- 

(2) , screen.] 

teleseme, teVi-sem, n. a signalling apparatus with 
an indicator, [tele- (1), Gr. sema, a sign.] 
telesm, tel'ezm, n. a talisman.— ad/s. telesmat'ic, 
-al.— adv. telesmat'ically. [Cr. telesma; see 
talisman.} 

telestic, ti-les'tik, ad}, relating to the mysteries. 
[Gr. lelestikos-^t. tekein, to fulfil, consum¬ 
mate, initiate, perform— tehs, end, rite, etc.} 
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telMticht tel-es'tUc, lel'es-tik, n. a poem or block 
of worat whose final letters sp«l a name or 
word. [Gr. telos, end, stichos, row.] 
telethon, tel'a-thon, {U.S.) n. a very long tele¬ 
vision profpramme, esp. one seeking support for 
e.g. a political candidate, or a charity, [tele¬ 
vision msTstkon.] 

teletioB, telU-tron, n. a cathode-ray tube for 
synthesis of television images, [tele- (1), suff. 
-tron.] 

Teletype, teVl-tip, n. (proprietary name) a print¬ 
ing telegraph apparatus.—^Teletype'setter (pro¬ 
prietary name), a telegraphic machine which 
delivers its message as a perforated roll that 
can be used to actuate a type-setting machine; 
teletype'writer (U.S.), a teleprinter, [tele- (1), 
Or. typos; see type.] 

teleutMpore, ti-lH’lo-spor, -spdr, n. a thick- 
walled winter-spore of the rust-fungi, producing 
on germination a promycelium. [Gr. teleute, 
completion, spora, seed.] 
televdritd, tel-i-ver'i-td, n. the televising of scenes 
of real life in order to convey a heightened 
realism.—See also cin£ma v£rit& [tele- (2), 
modelled on cinema virit^.] 
television, tel-i-vizh’an, n. the viewing of distant 
objects or events by electrical transmission; 
the electrical transmission of these: a television 
receiving set.—Also adj. —v.l. and v.i. tel'eview, 
to view by television.—^tel'eviewer, a television 
watcher.— v.t. and v.f. tel'evisc Uel'i-ne\ to 
transmit by television.— adjs. televi'sional, tele- 
vis'lonary, of, relating to, television.— r. tele- 
vi'aor, a receiver for television.— adj. televi'sual, 
televisional: telegenic, [tele- (1), vision.] 
telewriter, tel-i-rrtar, n. telegraph instrument 
that reproduces writing, [tele- (I), writer.] 
telex, teVeks, n. a Post Office service whereby 
subscribers hire the use of teleprinters, [teh- 
typewriter exchange.] 

telic, tel'lk, adj. expressing purpose: purposive. 

[Gr. telikos — telos, end, purpose.] 
tM(l), tel, n. in Arab lands, a hill, ancient mound. 
(Ar. tall.] 

tall, tel, v.t. to count: to count out: to utter; to 
narrate: to disclose; to inform: to discern; to 
explain: to order, direct, instruct; to bid (good¬ 
bye; U.S.). — v.l. to give an account: to have an 
effect (on); to have weight: to make an 
effective story: to play the informer:— pa.t. 
and pa.p t5Id.— adj. tell'afalc, capable of being 
told: fit to tell.— ns. tell'er, one who tells 
or counts; one who counts votes: a clerk 
whose duty it is to receive and pay money; 
tell'ership:— adj. tell'ing, effective.— n. number¬ 
ing: narration: direction, orders.— adv. tell'- 
inidy.—tell'ing-off', a rating, chiding; tell'-tale, 
one who tells the private concerns or misdeeds 
of others; a tattler (bird): anything revealfng 
or betraying; an indicator: a recording clock. 
— adj. blabbing: revealing, betraying; indicat¬ 
ing.—take a telling, to do as one is bid without 
having to be told again; tell me Another, you’ll 
have to tell me a more credible story; tell off, 
to count off: to detach on some special duty: 
to rate, chide; you’re telling me (in/ery.; slang), 
I know that only too well. (O.E. teflon; O.N. 
leija. Get. zShlen, to number.] 
teilM’, teller. Same as tiller (2). 

Telhu, teVas, n, the Roman earth-goddess; the 
earth.— atU. tell'ural, pertaining to the earth.— 
n. teirOrate, a salt of telluric acid.— adjs. tell'- 
Arettod, combined with tellurium; teUu'rian. 
terrestrial.— n. an inhabitant of the earth.— adj. 
telU'ric, of or from the earth: of tellurium in 
higher valency (telluric acid, H,TeOp.— ns. 
tell'Bride, a compound of tellurium with an¬ 
other element or radical; tell'llrite, native oxide 
of tellurium (min.): a salt of tellurous acid 
(dfvRi.); tellS'rium, the element (Te) of atomic 
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number 52, app. so named by Klaproth (1798) 
as the counterpart of his previous discovery of 
uranium.— adj. teil'flrous, of tellurium in lower 
valency (tellurous acid, HtTeOi). [L. TellBs, 
-fir/i.] 

telly, tel'l, (slang) n. television, 
telophase, tel'd-fSz, n. in mitosis, the stage of 
reconstruction of nuclei after separation of 
daughter chromosomes. (Gr. telos, completion, 
phasis, phase.] 

telpher, tel'far, adj. pertaining to a system of 
telpherage.— n. a car or carrier in such a system. 
— ns. tel'pherage, any system of automatic 
electric transport: an electric ropeway or cable¬ 
way system: overhead traction in general.— 
tcrpher-line; terpherman; tel'pherway. [Irreg. 
coined by Fleeming Jenkin—Gr. tile, far, 
photos, bearing— pherein, to bear.] 
telson, tel'san, n. the hindermost part of a crusta¬ 
cean or arachnid. [Gr. telson, a headland in 
ploughing; cf. telos, end.] 

Telstar, lel’stdr, n. a satellite launched on 10th 
July 1962, used to relay television pictures and 
telephone conversations across the Atlantic. 
Telugu, tel'oa-goo, n. a Dravidian language of 
south-east India: one of the people speaking it. 
—Also adj. 

tcme, an old spelling of team, 
temenos, tem'e-nos, n. a place dedicated to a god, 
a precinct. [Gr.,— temnein, to cut off.] 
temerity, li-mer'i-ti, n. rashness: unreasonable 
contempt for danger.— adj. temerarious (tem-a- 
ra’ri-as; now rare), rash, reckless.— adv. 
temer&'riously.— ar^. tem'erous, rash.— adv. tem'- 
erously. [L. iemeritds, -atis, and temerarius — 
temere, by chance, rashly.] 

Tempe, tem’pe, n. the valley of the PSneios 
(Peneus) in Thessaly, praised by the classic poets 
for its matchless beauty: hence, any place of 
choice beauty. [Gr. Tempi (Temped).] 
temper, tern'par, v.t. to mix in due proportion: 
to modify by blending or mixture: to moderate: 
to soften: loosely, esp. formerly, to harden 
(steel) by heating to red heat and quenching: 
properly, to heat again, less strongly and^cool 
in air: loosely, to carry out both operations: 
to adjust: to tune: to attune: to adjust to a 
temperament (mas.): to bring to a favourable 
state of mind.—v.i. to tamper, meddle (Shak.): 
to soften (Shak.): to become tempered.— n. due 
mixture or balance of different or contrary 
qualities: state of a metal as to hardness, etc.: 
constitution of the body: temperament: dis¬ 
position: habitual or actual frame of mind: 
mood: composure: self-control: uncontrolled 
anger: afitofill-humour or rage: lime or other 
substance used to neutralise the acidity of cane- 
juice.— n. tem'pera, (paint.; It.) distemper.— 
adj. tenCperable, capable of being tempered.— 
ns. temperal'Hie (Shak.), Mrs Quickly’s elabora¬ 
tion of temper, frame of mind; tem'perament, 
proportioned mixture: state with respect to 
combination or predominance of qualities (obs.): 
climate (obs.): internal constitution or state: 
combination or predominance of humour (obs. 
physiol.): disposition: type of physical and 
mental organisation—choleric or bilious, san¬ 
guine, melancholy, phlegmatic (ohs. physiol.): 
high excitability, nervous instabilitji, and'sensi¬ 
tiveness (coll.): tempering (arch.): compromise 
(arch.): a system of compromise in tuning 
(mus.). — adjs. temperament'al; temperament'fid. 
— adv. temperament'ally.—n. tem'perance, mod¬ 
eration, esp. in the indulgence of the natural 
appetites and passions—in a narrower sense, 
moderation in the use of alcoholic liquors, and 
even entire abstinence from them.— adj. advo¬ 
cating or consistent with temperance in or ab¬ 
stinence from alcoholic drinks.— adJ. tem'perate, 
moderate: self-restrained, esp. in appetites and 
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pusioiu: abttenuous:' moderate in tempera* 
tine.—ifX (oft*, or rare) to temper: tomodmte: 
to restrain.— adt. tem'peratsly.—n. tem'perate- 
ness.—od/. tem'perative, hnving moderating in* 
ftitenoe.— n. tem'peratnre, tempering: tempered 
condition: mixture: constitution: proportion: 
degree of hotness: condition determining inter* 
change of heat between bodies: a body tem- 

K rature above norma) icoU.), —edi- tem'pered, 
vine a certain specified disposition or temper: 
brougnt to a certain temper, as steel: tuned or 
adjusted to some mean or to equal, tempera¬ 
ment (nuts.). — adv. tem'peredly.—n. tem'perer.— 

It. and adf. tem'pering.—temperance hotel, one 
which professes to supply no alcoholic liquors; 
temperate zones, the parts of the earth of moder* 
ate temperature between the tropics and the 
polar circles.—absolute temperature (see abso¬ 
lute); bad temper, an angry humour: an in¬ 
clination to irascibility; equal temperament, a 
compromise in tuning by which the octave is 
divided into twelve equal intervals; good tem¬ 
per, an unruffled humour: good-nature; keep 
one’s temper, to restrain oneself from showing, 
or losing, one's temper; lose one’s temper, to 
break out in anger; out of temper, in an irri¬ 
table mood; angry. [L. temperSre, to temper, 
restrain, compound, moderate, partly through 
O.E. temprlott.] 

tempest, lem'pist, n. a violent wind storm; a 
violent commotion or agitationCyfg.).— v.i.(Milt.) 
to stir violently.— aids, tempestive (-pesi '), timely: 
seasonable; tempestflous (~pest’). — adv. tempest'- 
ftoimly.—R. tempest'uousness.— atffs. tem'pest- 
bcaten, tern'pest-tossed -tost, (Shak.) driven about 
by storms. [O.Fr. tempeste —a L.L. form of L. 
lempesiSs, a season, tempest— tempus, time.] 
template. See templet. 

temple, tem'pl, n. a building or place dedicated 
to, or reim^ed as the house of, a god: a place 
of worship; in France, a Protestant church: 
(cap.) the headquarters of the Knights Templars 
on or near the site of Solomon’s temple in 
Jerusalem; (cap.) in London, two inns of court 
(Inner and Middle Temple) on the site once occu¬ 
pied by the Knights Templars, with the Knights’ 
church.— adj. tem'plar, of a temple.— n. Tem'- 
plar, a member of a religious and military order 
(Knights Templars) founded in 1119 for the pro¬ 
tection of the Holy Sepulchre and pilgrims going 
thither—extinguished 1307-14: a student or 
lawyer living in the Temple, London: member 
of a U.S. order of Freemasons: (see also good). 
~—adf. tem'pled. [L. lemplum.] 
temple, tem’pl, n. flat portion of either side of 
head above cheekbone. [O.Fr.,—L. tempus, 
•mis.] 

templet, template, tem'pllt, n. a mould shaped to 
required outline flrom which to execute mould¬ 
ing: a thin plate cut to the shape required, by 
which a surface of an article being made is 
marked out. (L. templum, a small timber.] 
tempo, rrm'pd, (miM.)M. time: speed and rhythm: 

— pi tem'pi (-pi). [It.] 

temporal, tem'psr-l, adl. pertaining to time: per¬ 
taining to time in this life or world—opp. to 
eternal', worldly, secular, or civil—opp. to 
spiritual, sacred or ecclesiastical: pertaining to 
tense, or to length of syllable or vowel (gram.). 

—II. temporality (-al'i-tl), state or fact of being 
temporal: what peruins to temporal welfare: 
(usu. pt.) secular iwssessions, revenues of an 
ecclesiaatie proceeding from lands, tithes, and 
the like— adv. tem'pwall^.— n. tom'poralty, the 
laity: lay peers: (usu. pi.) worldly possessions. 

— ■adf. tempori'neouB, temporal.— adv. tem'pmr- 
arily.— It. tem'porariiiess.--^K(f. tem'porary, for 
a time only: transient.—n. a person employed 
temporarily.—n. tenvwlsi'tion.—r.i. tern ponse, 
-fae, to comply with the time or occasion: to 
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yield to circumstances: to bdiave so as to mun 
time.—a. tem'poriear.—n. and adl. tem'peviriq^ 
— adv. tem'ponsin^. [L. tempus, -oris, time.] 
temporal, tem'psr-l, o^. of or at the temple (of 
the head).— n. a bone, muscle, or scale in that 
position. ■ [L. tempus, -or/s; sec temple (2).] 
tenmore, tem'psr-i, tem’por-e, (L.) in the time of. 
tempt, temt, v.t. to put to triaU to test: to try 
or tend to persuade, esp. to evil: to entice.— n. 
temptabiri^.—temp'table.— ns. temp'taU*. 
ness; tempt&'tion (tern- or temp-), act of tempt¬ 
ing: state of being tempted: that which tempts 
enticement to evil: trial.— adl. temptii'tions, 
seductive.— n. temp'ter, one who tempts, esp. 
the devil :—fem. temp'trass.— n. temp'thig, action 
of the verb.— adl- attractive, enticing.—odr. 
temp'tingly.— n. terop'tingness. [O.Fr. tempter 
—L. tent&re, an intens. of tendire, to stretch.] 
’tempt, tempt, aphetic for attempt, 
temse, terns, terns, terns, n. a sieve.— v.t. to sift. 

[O.E. temeslan, to sift; cf. Du. rems.] 
temulence, tem'B-hns, n. intoxication.—Also tern'* 
nlency.— adJ. tem'ulent.— adv, tem'ulently. [L. 
temulentus, drunk.] 

ten, ten, n. the cardinal number next above nine: 
a symbol representing it (x, etc.); a set of that 
number of things or persons: used indefinitely, 
a large number: an article of a size denoted by 
10: a card with ten pips: a score of ten points, 
tricks, etc.: the tenth hour after midday or 
midnight.— adj. of the number ton.— adJ, and 
adv. ten'fold, in ton divisions: ten times as 
much.— n. tenn'er (slang), a ton-pound note: a 
ten-dollar bill: ten years.— adl, tendi, the last 
of ten: next after the ninth: equal to one of 
ten equal parts.—it. a tenth part: an octave and 
a third (mus.): a note at that interval (mus.). — 
adv. tenth'ly.— adl- ten'-foot, measuring ton feet. 
—ten'pence, an amount in money equal to ten 
pennies.— a^. ten'penny, offered for, or sold at, 
tenpence.—ten'penny mdl, formerly, a nail sold 
at tenpence a hundred: a large nail; ten'penny* 
piece'; ten'pins, American imme like skittles; 
ten'-iioint'er, a stag of ton points or tines.— atd. 
ten'-pound, weighing, worth, sold or offered for, 
ton pounds.—^ten'-pound'er, something weighing 
or worth ten pounds: one who was a voter in 
virtue of occupying property worth ton pounds 
a year.— adl- ten'-score, two hundred.—^iong 
ten, the ten of trumps in catch-the-ten; ten- 
gallon hat (U.S.), cowboy’s broad-brimmed hat; 
ten minute rule, parliamentary procedure by 
which a member makes a short speech (usu. 
lasting ten minutes) introducing a bill. [O.E. 
(Anglian) ten, tine (W.S. tien, tiene); Ger. sehn, 
W. deg, L. decern, Gr. deka. Sans, daia.) 
tenable, ten’s-bl (or ten'), adl. capable of being 
retained, kept, or defend^.— ns. tenabirity, 
ten'ableness. [Fr. tenahk —ten/r, to hold.] 
tenace, ten’Ss, -Is, n. the combination in one 
hand of the cards next above and next below 
the other sid^s best in the suit. [Sp. tenaxa, 
pincers.] 

tenacious, tl-ni'shas, adl- retaining or holding fast: 
sticking stiffly: tough: stubborn.—adv. leai'* 
ciously.— ns. teni'eiousness, tenacity (-nas'l-tl). 
[L. tenax, -dels — tenere, to hold.] 
tenaculum, te-nak’B-bm, n. a surgical hook or 
forceps for picking up blood-vessels. [L. tend- 
culum, holder, pincers.] 

tenaiOe, te-ndl', (/ort.) n. an outwork in the main 
ditch in front of the curtain.—n. tenaillon (te- 
naiysn), a work to strengthen the side of a 
small ravelin.—^Also tenait'. [Fr.,—L. rend- 
cubtm, pincers— tenire, to hold.] 
tenant, ten'snt, n. one who holds under another: 
one who has, on certain conditions, temporary 
possession of any place: an occupant.— vj. to 
hold as a tenant: to occupy.— v.l to dwell.— 
a, ten'aacy, possession by private ownership: a 
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toDponuy oocupMion or holding of bind or 
property by • tenant: time of sneh holding.— 
atU. taa'antable, fit to be tenanted: in a state 
of repair suitable for a tenant; tm'aatbss.— 
nr. ten'aatry, the Mte or time of being a tenant: 
a set or body of tenants; ten'antsUp.—tenant- 
at-^U, one wl^o holds only so long as the pro* 
prietor wills; ten'ant>fann'er« a farmer who 
rents a farm; tea'ant-in-chief', one holding lands 
directly from the sovereign; ten'ant-right, the 
right of a tenant, esp. that of a customary 
tenant to sit continuously at a reasonable rent, 
the right to receive compensation for his interest 
ftom the incoming tenant, and for all permanent 
or unexhausted improvemoits flrom the land¬ 
lord. [Fr. tenant, pr.p. of tentr —L. tenire, to 
hold.) 

teadi, tench, -sh, n. a freshwater fish (Tinea vulgaris) 
of the carp family, very tenacious of life. [O. Fr. 
Unche (Fr. tanchey—L. tinea.] 

tend, tend, v.t. to attend to; to mind: to watch 
over or stand by and perform services for or 
connected with: to minister to, wait upon: to 
escort (Shak.). —v.i. (Shak.) to attend, hearken: 
to be in waiting or readiness: to wait, attend. 
—n. ten'daace, tending: expectation (Spent.): 
attendants collectively (Shak.). — adi- tend'ed.— 
ji. tea'der, one who tends: a small craft that 
attends a larger: a carriage attached to a loco¬ 
motive to carry fuel and water.—tend out on 
(U.S.), to attend or attend to. [Aphetk for 
attend.) 

tend, tend, v.i. to stretch, aim at, move, or incline 
in some direction: to be directed to any end or 
purpose: to be apt: to conduce.— ns. ten'dence, 
teaoeaz (tenants'; Ger.), tendency (esp. in 
composition, tendentious); ten'dency, a trend, 
drift, inclination: proneness.— ^s. tendential 
(-den'shl), tenden'tious, tenden'eious, purposely 
tending: with an object; biased.— adv. ten- 
den'tiously.— n. tenden'tiousness. [L. tendire 
and Fr. tendre, to stretch.) 

tender. See under tend (I). 

tender, ten'der, v.t. to offer for :«cceptance, esp. 
to offer in payment: to proffer.—v.i. to make 
a tender.— n. an offer or proposal, esp. of some 
service: the paper containing it: the thing 
offered: a formal offer to save the consequences 
of non-payment or non-performance.— ns. ten'- 
derer; ten'dering,—legal tender (see legal). [Fr. 
tendre, to stretch, reach out.) 

tenter, ten'der, adj, soft, delicate: easily chewed, 
not tough: of porcelain, soft-paste: easily im¬ 
pressed or injured; not hardy: gentle; scru¬ 
pulous, chaty: sensitive, esp. to pain: requiring 
gentle handling: easily moved to pity, love, etc.: 
careful not to hurt: considerate, careful (with 
of): pathetic: expressive, or of the nature, of 
the softer passions: compassionate, loving, affec¬ 
tionate: beloved (Shak.): apt to lean over 
under sail.— v.l. to treat with tenderness (Shak.): 
to feel tenderness for (Shak.): to cherish: to 
value, have respect to: to make tender.— n. 
care, regard, concern (Shak.): tender feeling, 
fondness (now usu. in Fr. form tendre, tadr'). — 
v.t. ten'derise, -ize, of meat, to break down the 
connective tissue by munding or by applying a 
chemical.— n. ten'derliag, one too much coddled, 
an effeminate fellow: one of the first horns of 
a deer.— adv. ten'derly.— n. ten'demess.— ad/. 
tan'ter-dying (Shtde.), dying young—ten'derfoot, 
one not yet hardened to life In the prairie, 
mining-camp, etc.: a newcomer: a greenhorn: 
a boy scout or girl guide who has passed only the 
fiiM tests (obs.):—pt. ten'derfeet.— ad), ten'der- 
heart'ed, Aill of feeling.— adv. ten'der-heart'- 
ediy.—taa'ter-heart'edness.—ndf. ten'ter-heft'ed 
(Shak.). perh. set in a tender haft or frame.— 
tea'daf-MiB, the tenderest part of the loin of 
beef, pork, etc., close to the lumbar vertebrae 


(U.S.): a distriot juicy with bribes to the poUee 
(U.S. slang). (Fr. tendre —^L. tener.] 
tmdoB, ten'dan, n. acord, buid, or riiMt of fibrous 
tissue attaching a mume to a bone ot other 
structure.—ten'dinous. (L.L. tends, •Ms or 
-Snis, app.—Or. tenSn, -ontos, sinew, tendon; 
cf. telnein, to stretch; a suggested by L. tenders.] 
tendril, ten’dril, n. a pbmta coiling threadlike 
climbing organ (leaf, leaflet, or shoot).— adjs. 
tea'drillar; ten'drilled. [Ety. dub.; cf. Fr. ten- 
dr Ulan, shoot.) 

tendron, ten'dan, n. a shoot, sprout: (in pi.) 
cartilages of the ribs. [Fr.] 
tene. Sm teen (1). 

tenebrae, ten'i-bri, L. ten'e-bri, n.pl. (R.C.) matins 
and lauds in Holy Week with gradual extinction 
of lights.— ad}, tenebrif'ic (L. faeSre, to make), 
producing darkness.— n. tenebrio (tin-eb'rl-S), a 
night-spint: a night-prowler: (cap.) the meal¬ 
worm genus of beetles, giving name to the 
family Tenebrionidae (-on’i-di). — ad}s. teaeb'- 
rions, ten'ebrose.ten'ebrous, dark.— ns. ten'ebrist. 
a painter of the naturalist school of Caravaggio 
affecting dark colouring; teneb'rity; tenebros'- 
ity. [L. tenebrae, darkness.) 
tenement, ten’I-mant, n. a holding, by any tenure: 
anything held, or that may be held, bjr a tenant: 
a dwelling or habitation, or part of it, used by 
one family: one of a set of apartments in one 
building, each occupied by a separate family; 
a building divided into dwellings for a number 
of families (Scot.). — ae^s. tenemental (-ment'l); 
tenement'ary. [L.L. tenementum —L. tenere, to 
hold.) 

tependum, ti-nen'dam, n. that clause in a deed 
wherein the tenure of the land is defined and 
limited. [L. neut. of tenendus, ger. of tenere, to 
hold.) 

tenesmus, ti-nes'mas, n. painful and ineffectual 
straining to relieve the bowels. [Latinised from 
Gr. teinesmos — teinein, to strain.) 
tenet, ten'et (also te'nit), n. any opinion, prin¬ 
ciple, or doctrine which a person holds or main¬ 
tains as true. [L. tenet, (he) holds— tenere, to 
hold.) 

tenioid, etc. See Taenia. 

tennantite, tea'ant~it, n. a mineral composed of 
sulphur, arsenic, and copper, usu. with iron. 
[Named after Smithson Tennant (1761-1815), 
English chemist.) 

teraie, ten'a, (her.) n. an orange-brown tincture. 
—^Also ad/. [Obs. Fr.; cf. tawny.) 
tennis, ten" is, n. an ancient game played with ball, 
rackets (orig. palms of the hands), and net, in 
a specially constructed building or enclosed 
court (distinguished from lawn-tennis as close, 
court, real, or royal tennis): now usu. lawn- 
tennis.—tenn'is-bali; tenn'is-court; team's elbow, 
inflammation of the bursa at the elbow, caused 
by over-exercise; tenn'ia-match; tenn'is-player; 
tenn'is-racket; tenn'is-shoe. [Prob. Fr. tenez, 
imper. of tenir, to take, receive.) 
tenon, ten"an, n. a projection at the end of a piece 
of wood, etc., inserted into the socket or mortise 
of another, to hold the two togethm.—v.t. to 
fix or fit with a tenon.— n. ten'oner.—^ten'ou- 
B8W, a thin back-saw for tenons, etc. [Fr. 
tenon — tenir, to hold—L. tenere.] 
tenor, (obs. or old-fashioned tenour), ten'ar, n. con¬ 
tinuity of state; general run or course; time 
of currency: purport: an exact transcript: the 
higher of the two kinds of voices usu. belonging 
to adult males (app. because the melody was 
assigned to it); an instrument, e.g. the viola, 
of corresponding compass: the part next above 
the boss in a vocal quartet: one who sings tenor. 
—Also adi- — ns. ten'orlst; tenoroon', an obso¬ 
lete tenor oboe.—ten'or-clef', the C clef placed 
on the fourth line. [L. tenor — tenire, to bold.) 
tenorite, ten‘ar-it, n. melaconite, bla^ copper 
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w (CuO>, fouod on Veiuviut. INamed after 
O. Tmon, President of tbe Naples Academyi 

tenotomy, taihot'un-l, n. sargical cutting of a 
tendon. (Or. readii, tendon, tomS, a cut.] 
tenrac, ten'rek, tanrec, tem'rek, n. a large Mada¬ 
gascan insectivore (Centetes). {Malagasy r(r)dii- 
dindca.] 

tease, tens, n. time in grammar, the form of a 
verb to indicate the time of the action. [O.Fr. 
tens (Fr. temps )—^L. tempus, time.] 
tease, tens, e#. stretched tight: strained: rigid: 
pronounced with the tongue ti^tened or 
narrowed.— ad*, tense'ly.— ns. tense'ness, state 
of being tense; tensibil'ity.— ad^s. teBs'iUe, 
capable of being stretched; tens'ile (t7; in U.S. 
-Il, si), tensible: in relation to stretdting.— ns. 
tensility i-IVI-ti)‘, tension (ten'shsn), stretoiing: 
a pulling strain: stretched or strained state: 
strain generally: formerly, pressure in gases or 
vapours: electromotive force: a state of barely 
Bup|>ressed emotion, as excitement, suspense, 
anxiety, or hostility: a feeling of strain with 
resultant symptoms (psych.): strained relations 
(between persons): opposition (between con¬ 
flicting ideas or forces); tens'ity, tenseness.— 
ad/, tens'ive, giving the sensation of tenseness 
or stiffness.— n. tens'or, a muscle that tightens 
a part: the ratio of lengthening of a vector.— 
ten'sion-rod, a structural member subjected to 
tensile stress only. [L. tensus, pa.p. of tendire, 
to stretch.] 

tenson, ten’sn, n. a competition in verse between 
two troubadours before a court of love: a sub¬ 
division of the chanson so composed.—Also 
ten'zon. [Fr.,—L. tensid, -onls, a struggle.] 
tent, tent, n. a portable lodge or shelter, com¬ 
monly of canvas stretched on poles: a tempor¬ 
ary field pulpit: a common shelter spun by a 
company of caterpillars.—v.i. to camp in a tent. 

— v.t. to canopy: to lodge in tents, —ad/, ten'ted, 
covered with tents: formed like a tent: dwelling 
in tents.— ns. tent'er, one who lives in a tent; 
tent'ful, as many as a tent will hold; tent'ing. 

— adj. (Keats) having the form of a tent.— adv. 
tent'wise.—tent'-bed, a camp-bed, a bed with a 
canopy hanging from a central point; tent'- 
cloth, cloth suitable for tents; tent'-fly, a hap 
forming a door to a tent: a subsidiary outer 
roof to a tent; tent'-guy, a stay or guy-rope for 
a tent; tent'-maker; tent'-peg, -pui, a strong 
notched peg driven into the ground to fasten 
a tent; tent'-pegging, the sport of riding at full 
speed and trying to bear off a tent-peg on the 
point of a lance; tent'-pole, a pole to support 
a tent; tent'-preaebing; tent'-rope, a rope for 
securing a tent to a peg. [Fr. tente —L. tendfre, 
tentum, to stretch.] 

tent, tent, n. a probe (ohs.): a plug or roll of soft 
material for dilating a wound or keeping open 
an orifice.— v.t. to probe (obs.): to dilate or 
keep open with a tent. [Fr. tente —L. tent&re, 
to try.] 

tent, tent, n. a deep-red Spanish wine. [Sp. tinto 
—L. tinetus, pa.p. of tingire, to dye.] 
tent, tent, (Scot.) n. heed.— v.t. to take heed or 
notice of, attend to.— n. tent'er, one who tends. 

— ad/, tent'ie, tent'y. [Aphctic for attent and 
intent.] 

tent, tent, n. (obs.) an embroidery or tapestry 
ftame.—^tent'-stitch, an embroidery stitch made 
in parallel series diagonally to the threads: 
tent-work; tent'-worfc, work in tent-stitch. 
[Origin obscure; cf. M.E. tent, to stretch, 
tenter, and L. tenders, tentum.) 
tentacle, tent's-k/, n. a slender flexible orgM for 
feeling, grasping, etc.: a gland-tipped insect¬ 
capturing process in sundew.—Also tentaculum 
(-nk'd-ftot; pL tentac'Oia).—ten'tacled; 
teaAac'aiari tentac'lUate: tentaciilif'erous.—it. 


tenph 

tontae'llite, a ringed tapering Silurian and 
I>evtmlan fossil, app. a pteropod. [L. tentire, 
to fed:] 

tentation, teihtS'shsn, n. an old form of tempta- 
titm: a method of adjusting by a succession of 
trials.— ad/, tentative (ten'ts-tiv), done or made 
provisionally and experimentally.— n. an experi¬ 
mental attempt.— adv. ten'tatively. [L. tentdre, 
to try.] 

tenter, ten'Ur, n. a frame for stretching cloth: a 
tenter-hook: a hook.— v.t. to stretch on hooks. 
—ten'ter-hook, a sharp, hooked nail as on a 
tenter: a hook.—on tenter-hooks, in impatient 
suspense. [App. conn, with Fr. tenture, hang¬ 
ings, and L. tenders, to stretch.] 
tenter, tentie, tenty.—See tent (various), 
tentigo, ten~ti'gd, n. priapism: morbid lascivious¬ 
ness.— ad/, tentiginous (sO''/~nss). [L. tentigo, 

-inis — tenders, to stretch.] 
tentorium, ten-td'ri-am, -to', n. a sheet of the dura 
mater stretched between the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum: the internal chitinous skeleton of 
an insect’s head.—nefr. tento'rial. [L. lentdrium, 
a tent— tendere, to stretch.] 
tenue, ta-nU, n, bearing, carriage: manner of 
drms. [Fr.] 

tenuis, ten'ii-is, L. -db-is, n. an unaspirated voice¬ 
less stop consonant:— pi. ten'ues (-fz, -as).— 
ad/, tenuiros'tral (L. rostrum, bill), slender 
billed.—a. tenS'ity, thinness: slenderness: rarity. 
— ad/. ten'uouB (rarely tenu'ious), thin: slender: 
rarefied. [L. tenuis, thin; cf. tei^A-e, to stretch.] 
tenure, ten'yar, n. holding, occupation: time of 
holding: conditions on which property is held: 
a tenant’s rights, duties, etc.— ad/, tenur'ial. 
[A.Fr. tenure — tenir, to bold.] 
tenure, (Shak.) for tenor, 
tenuto, te-noo’td, (mus.) adj. sustained. [It., pa.p. 
of tenere, to hold.] 

teocalli, ta-, te-d-kal'(y)i, n. a Mexican pyramid 
temple. [Nahuatl,— teotf, god, ca/ii, house.] 
tepee, teepee, te'pd, ti-pd", n. an American Indian 
tent formed of skins, etc., stretched over a 
frame of converging poles. [Sioux tipi, dwelling.] 
tepefy, tep'i-fi, v.t. and v.i. to make or become 
tepid. [L. tepefaedre — tepere, to be tepid,/oedre, 
to make.] 

tephigram, tc'fi-gram, n. (meteor.) a diagram on 
which is plotted information about vertical 
variation of atmospheric conditions. [I, for 
temperature, phi, former symbol for entropy.] 
tephrite, tef'rit, n. a fine-grained basaltic rock 
containing a feldspathoid as well as feldspar, but 
no olivine.— ad/, tephritic (-rit'ik). — ns. teph'ro- 
ite (-rd-it), an ashy-grey or reddish silicate of 
manganese; teph'romancy, divination (Gr. 
manteid) by ashes, esp. of sacrifice. [Gr. tephra, 
ashes, tephros, ash-coloured.] 
tepid, tep'id, ad/, moderately warm: lukewarm. 
— ns. tepidft'rium (L. -da'rl-ddm), a warm room 
between the cold and hot rooms of a Roman 
bath; tepid'ity, tep'idness, lukewarmness. (L. 
tepidus — tepere, to be warm.] 
tequila,-lla,ra-kd'/a, it. Mexican intoxicating drink 
made from an agave. [From district of Mexico.] 
ter-, tur-, in composition, thrice.— adj. tercen¬ 
tenary (tur’san-te'na-ri, or -ten'a-ri, or tir-sen'ti- 
na-rl), of three hundred (usu. years).— n. a 300th 
anniversary.— ad/, tercentennial (tOr-sen-ten'yal), 
of 300 years.—it. a 300th anniversary.— 
tersanctus (tur-sang(kytas), the Sanctus.— ad/. 
tervalent (tur’va-lant., tar-va'lant), trivalent. [L.] 
tern-, ter'a-, pfx. ten to the twelfth power, for¬ 
merly megamega-. 

terai, ter-V, n. a wide-brimmed double-crowned 
ventilated hat, first worn in the Terai (Tarki), 
India. 

teraph, ter'af, n. in ancient lewish religion and 
divination, an image of some sort:— pi. ter'a- 
phim (also used as sing.). [Heb.] 
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ttnst ttr’as, (maitf.) h. » monstrosity:—tv'sU. 
—mV. tssatogsiae (l«r-»^0>/ni'w), producing 
monsters.—ns. tstnt'ogen, sn sgent that raises 
the incidence of congenital malformations; 
terategeny the production of monsters. 

—^s. ter'atoid, monstrous; teratolog'ic. > 01 .— 
Mf. tenilol'ogist; teratorogy, the study of mal* 
formations or abnormal growths, animal or 
vegetable: a .tale of marvels; terath'ma, a 
tumour, containing tissue from all three germ- 
l»ers:—p/. teratS'mata.— a4i. teratft'matous. 
{Or. teras, ‘Otos, a monster.) 
t^ium, n. a rare metal (Tb; at. 

numb. 65) found in certain yttrium minerals. 
— 0 (V. ter'bic. [From Ytterby; see yttrium.) 
terce, tHrs, n. a widow’s right, where she has no 
conventionai provision, to a life-rent of a third 
of the husband’s heritable property (Scots law): 
the oflice of the third hour (hist.). [See tierce.) 
tercel, tArs'al, tiercel, tir'sal, tarsel, tSrs'sl, 
tesecKI), tas'al, n. a male hawk.— n. terc'elet, 
a tercel.—ter'ccl-gent'le (Scott), tass'el-gent'le 
(SheJe.), tass'ell-gent' (Spens,), a male peregrine 
fhlcon; ter'ccHer'kin, a male gerfalcon. (O.Fr. 
tercel—L. tertlus, third, perh. as being one- 
third smaller than the female, or as supposed to 
hatch from the last egg of three.) 
tercet, tHr'slt, n. a group of three lines in verse. 
(It. terzetto.] 

tercio, t&r'sl-d, -shi-d (Scott tertia), (hist.) n. an 
infantry regiment, orig. Spanish. [Sp.) 
terebeae, ter'l-bin, n. a light-yellow disinfectant 
liquid, a mixture of hydrocarbons made from 
oil of turpentine, used as a solvent for paint.— n. 
ter'ebinth, the turpentine-tree (Pistacia tere- 
binthusi family Anacardiaceae).— ad}, tere- 
biath'ine. [Gr. terebinthos.] 
terebra, ter'i~bra, n. a Roman engine for boring 
walls: a boring instrument: a piercing ovi¬ 
positor: (cap.) a genus of gasteropods with 
auger-shaped shell.— a^. ter'ebrant, boring: 
having a piercing ovipositor.—n. (facet.) a bore. 
—v.t. and v.l, ter'ebrate, to bore.— adf. having 
scattered perforations; having a borer.— ns. 
terebrk'tion; Terebrat'&la, the lamp-shell genus 
of brachiopods, with perforated beak. [L. 
terebra.) 

Teredo, te-re’dd, n. the ship-worm genus of mol¬ 
luscs. [L. teridd, -inis —Gr. teridSn, -onos, a 
boring worm—root of teirein^ to wear away.) 
tereta(h), ta-rS-fS’, -rS’, ad}, not ritually clean, 
not kosher. [Heb. t&raph, to tear.) 
terak, ter’ek, n. a sandpiper of the river Terek 
(Russia). 

Terentian, ter-en'sha.n, -shyan, ad}- pertaining to 
the Roman comic poet Terence, P. Terentius 
Afer (fl. 165 b.c.). 

terete, ta-rit, ter’et, ad}, smooth and cylindrical. 

[L. teris, terftls, smooth, terire, to rub.) 
terf, terfe, Milton’s spellings of turf. 
tergWD, tir'gam, n. the back; the back or back 
plate of a somite.— ad}, ter'gal.— n. ter'gite (dlt); 
the back plate of a somite.— r.l. ter'iiversafe (-JI-; 
L. versdrl, to turn), to turn one's back: to 
desert, apostatise; to shuffle, shift, use evasions. 
— ns. ter^versd'tkm; ter'giversitor. [L. tergum, 
the back.) 

term, t&rm, n. a limit: an end: a term-day: the 
normal time of child-birth: any limited period: 
the time for which anything lasts: a division of 
the academic or school year: a period of sittings; 
(in pi.) conditions, stipulations: (in pi.) a foot¬ 
ing: (in pi.) charge, fee: (in pi.) respect (Shak.): 
a quantity added to or subtracted from others 
in an expression (alg.)i an item in a series: 
that which may be subject or predicate of a 
proposition: a word used in a sp«ially under¬ 
stood or defined sense: an expression Mnerally: 
a butt in continuity wiHi Its pedestaT— v.t. to 
call, designate.— n. trrm'et, (hist.) one who came 
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to town in term.— ad}- terai'lees, endleas: inex¬ 
pressible (Skak.)i unconditional.—and ada. 
termly.—n. a publication appearing once a 
term.—it. term'or, one who holds an estate for 
a term of years or for life.—term'-day, a day of 
the year fixed for some purpose, as imyment 
of rent, beginning or end of a tenancy, hiring 
of servants, household removals; term'-time.— 
bring to terms, to compel to the acceptance of 
conditions; come to terms, to come to an agree¬ 
ment; to submit; come to terms with (/Ig.), find 
a way of living with (some personal trouble or 
di-liculty); eat one's terms (see eat); in terms, 
in so many words, explicitly: engaged in negoti¬ 
ations; in terms of, having or using as unit: in 
the language peculiar to; keep a term, to give 
the regular attendance during a period of study; 
on speaking terms, friendly enough to speak to 
each other: well enough acquainted to speak; 
on terms, in friendly relations: on an equal 
footing; stand upon terms, to insist upon con¬ 
ditions; term of years, an interest or estate in 
land for a period; terms of reference (see 
refer); terms of trade, relation between export 
and import prices in national accounts. [Fr. 
terme —L. terminus, a boundary.) 
termagant, tkr'ma-gant, n. a boisterous brawler or 
bully, esp. a woman.— ad}, boisterous: brawling. 
— n. ter'magancy.— adv. ter'magantly. [M.E. 
Termagan or Tervagant, a supposed Moham¬ 
medan idol, represented in the old plays and 
moralities as of a violent character.) 

Termes, t&r'mlz, n. a genus of termites. (L. 

termes, -itis, a wood-worm.) 

Terminus, tHr'min-as, n. the Roman god of 
boundaries: (the following meanings without 
cap.) a term (bust) of Terminus, or other: a 
boundary stone: an end-point, esp. of a routo, 
railway or electric circuit: a railway station at 
such a point:—®/, ter'mini (-/).— n. terminabirity. 
— adj. ter'minable, that may come or be brought 
to an end.— n. ter'minableness.— adv. ter'minably. 
— adj. ter'minal, of, at, forming, or marking, an 
end, boundary, or terminus: final: of a term: 
occurring every term.— n. an end: an ending: 
a rail, air, or other terminus: a free end in an 
open electric circuit.— n.pl. Termini'lie, an 
annual Roman festival in honour of Terminus. 
— n.sing. the myrobalan genus of Combretaceae. 
— adv. ter'minwy.— v.t. and r.i. ter'minate.— n. 
termini'tion, ending.— ad/s. termini'tional; ter'- 
minative, tending to terminate or determine: 
expressive of completion: definitive: absolute. 
— adv. ter'minatively.— n. ter'mirtitor, one who 
or that which, terminates: the boundary be¬ 
tween the illuminated and dark portions of the 
moon or of a planet.—od/. ter'minatory.—ns. 
ter'miner (law), the act of determining; ter'- 
minism, nominalism (phil.): the doctrine that 
there is a time limit for the o|mration of grace 
(theol.y, ter'minist.— ad}. terminolog'ical.--^y. 
terminolog'ically.—n. terminol'ogy, nomencla¬ 
ture: the set of terms used in any art, science, 
etc.—terminal illness, fatal disease in its final 
stages; terminal velocity, speed of object on 
impact with a target: the greatest speed attained 
by an object falling or fired throui^ a fluid; 
terminological inexactitude (facet.), a lie. (L. 
Terminus, terminus; cf. Gr. terma, end.) 
terminus, tir’min-as, ter'min-dbs, (L.) uie end, 
limit.—terminus ad qilem (ad kwem), the limit 
to which: destination; terminus a quo (d kit’d), 
the limit fi'oin.'which: starting-point, 
termite, tur'mit, n. a so-called white ant, a pale- 
cojoured insect of the Isoptera, only super¬ 
ficially like an ant.— ns. termitarium (tdr-ml- 
tS’ri-am), ter'mitary (-tar-i-), a nest or mound 
of termites. [L. termes, termltls, a wood-worm.) 
tens, tPrn, n. a long-winged aquatic bird allied to 
the gulls. [Cf. O.N. therna; O.E. steam, team.) 
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l«ni, tin, M. k threb aet of three: s prin for 
dniwing three wiimutt numben.—4<Us- ler'ud« 
thraefoKl; ter'narjr, in threes: of twee com- 
ponaits: based on three: of a third order.--o. 
yobs.) a triad.— atd, ter'natc, widi three leaflets 
ifcof.): grouped in threes.—Wv. ter'nately.—n. 
ter'aion. a tnad: a section of paper for a book 
containing three double leaves or twelve pages. 
(L. ternl, three each —trist three.] 
tone. tSrn, tenieplate, lu sheet-iron or steel 
coated with an alloy, chlrily of lead and tin, 
known as term raeuil.— v.t. terae, to cover with 
teme metal. [Fr. ttrne, dull.] 

Temstraemiaceae, t&rn-strim-l^S’shl-i, njfl. the 
Theaceae or tea family of plants. (From a 

f enus Ternstroemia, named after Christopher 
ernstrdm, Swedish naturalist.] 
terpem, t&r'pen, n. any one of a group of hydro¬ 
carbons with a composition CigH i,. iturpantim.] 
Terpsichore, t»rp~sik'a-re, n. the Muse of choral 
song and dance.— ai^. terpischorS'an, relating to 
dancing. [Gr. Terpsichore — terpsis, delight- 
terpein, to enjoy, choros, dance.] 
terra, ter'a, n. the Latin and Italian word for 
earth.—n. terri'rium, vivarium for land animals; 
terr'acott'a (It. cotta —^L. cocta, fern., baked), 
a composition of clay and sand used for statues, 
etc., and, esp. formerly, as building material for 
facings, etc.: an object of art made of it: its 
colour, a brownish red.—Also aeff .— ns. terr'a- 
fir'ma, properly, mainland: (coll, and errone¬ 
ously) dry land; terr'a-japon'ica, pale catechu 
or gambier; ten'ama'ra (pi. -re -rd; It. dial. 
for terra mama, marl-earth), a dark earihy 
deposit formed under prehistoric pile-dwellings 
Italy.— adj. terraqueous (ter~S'kwi-as; L. 
aqua, water), of land and water.—terr'a-ross'a 
(It. rossa, fem., red), a ferruginous red earth, 
the residue of the weathering of limestone; 
terra aigiilata (sU-i-la’ta, L. sig-i-la'ta, sealed 
earth), Lemnian earth. 

terrace, ter'is, n. a raised level bank or walk: a 
level stretch along the side or top of a slope: 
ground or a structure that rises stepwise: a 
gallery open at the side: a balcony; a flat roof¬ 
top: a connected row of houses, properly one 
overlooking a slope: a defective spot in marble. 
— v.t. to form into a terrace.— at^. terr'aced, in 
terraces.— n. terr'acing. (Fr. terrasse —It. /er- 
razza —L.L. terracea, an earthen mound—L. 
terra, the earth.] 

terrae filius, ter'e fiTi-is, ter'i fel’i-dbs, (L.) a son 
of the soil: a person of humble birth, 
terrain, ter'an, or -an', n. ground, a tract, regarded 
as a field of view or of operations, or as having 
some sort of unity or prevailing character. (Fr., 
from a L.L. form of terrinum, terrene.] 
terra incognita ter's, -a, in-kog'ni-ts, -ta, (L.) an 
unknown country. 

Terramycin, ter-a-ml'sia, n. an antibiotic eflective 
against a wide range of bacteria and a few 
Rickettsiae, viruses, and protozoan parasites. 
[Trademark; L. terra, the earth, and Gr. mykes, 
fungus.] 

terrapin, ter'a-pin, n. an American freshwater or 
brackish-water tortoise of many kinds; extended 
to European water tortoises. (Of Algonquin 
origin.] 

termzzo, ter-rat’sd, -raz'd, n. a mosaic covering 
(sometimes precast) for concrete floors consist¬ 
ing of marble or other chips set in cement and 
then polished.—Also called Venetian mosaic. 
[It., tenace, balcony.] 
tarraen, an older spelling of tureen, 
tnmlla, ter-el'a, n. a magnetk model of the 
earth. (A mod. dim. of L. terra, the earth.] 
taRemotive, ter-i-md'tiv, adl- seismic. [L. terrae 
matus, eaithquake.] 

tamaa, tl-rin', ter'in, a4l. of the earth: earthly: 
mundane: earthy: torrestrial.— n. the world: 


a r^on, terrain.—odv.lenene'lir. [L. lerrAwr— 
terra, the earth.] 

terrepiain, ter', tOr'pUm, n. orig. the talus on the 
innw side of a rampart: the top of a rampart, 
or space behind the parapet. [Fr.,—L. lerra, 
earth, plinus, full.] 

terrestrial, ti-res'tii-al, adJ. of, or existing on, the 
earth: earthly: living or growing on land or 
on the ground: representing the earth.—n. a 
dweller on earth: a man of the world, layman 
(Shak.). — adv. terras'triafly. [L. terrestris— 
terra, the earth.] 

terret, territ, ter^it, n. a swivel-ring: a ring for 
fastening a chain to: a ring or loop through 
which driving reins pass.—^Also torr'et, turr'et. 
[O.Fr. toret, dim. of tor, tour, a round.] 
terre verte, ter vert, green earth (see green). [Fr.] 
terrible, ter'i-bl, osfif. fitted to excite terror or awe: 
awful: dreadful: very bad: ve^ notable, ex¬ 
ceeding (co/I.).—a. a terrible thing.— ns. terri- 
bil'ity (rare); terr'ibleness.— adv. terr'iUy, in a 
terrible manner: very (coll.). [L, terribiBs — 
terrere, to frighten.] 

terricolous, ter-ik'a-las, ad}, living in or on the 
soil.— n. terr'icole (-ideal), a land animal or 
plant: a burrower.—Also adJ- [L. terrleola, a 
dweller upon earth— terra, earth, colire, to in¬ 
habit.] 

terrier, ter'i-ar, n. a small dog of various breeds 
orig. one that would follow burrowing animals 
underground; punningly, a territorigl soldics': 
one who hunts after criminals (fig.)', a register 
or roll of a landed estate: an inventory. [O.Fr., 
—L.L. terrarius (adj.)—terra, land.] 
terrify, ter’i-fi, v.t. to cause terror in: to frighten 
greatly:— pr.p. terr'ifying; pa.t. aadjra.p. tcir'i- 
fied.— ad}, terrif'ic, creating or causing terror: 
fitted to terrify: dreadful: prodigious (coll.): 
loosely, very good, enjoyable, attractive, etc. 
(coll.). —«dv. terrif'ically. (L. terrffieOre — 
terrere, to terrify, facire, to make.] 
terrigenous, te-rU'i-nas, ad}, earth-born: (forived 
from the land. [L. terrigenus — terra, earth, 
genire (gignire), to produce.] 
terrine, te-ren', n. a casserole, etc., orig. of earthen¬ 
ware: a dish of meat or fish, etc., cooked in it: 
an earthenware jar sold containing a table 
delicacy: a tureen. (Fr.; see tureen.] 
territory, ter'i-tar-i, n. possessions in land: the 
whole, or a portion, of the land belonging to a 
state: part of a confederation with an organised 
government but not yet admitted to stat^ood: 
a dependency: region; a jurisdiction: field of 
activity (/if. and^g.): domain: area that an ani¬ 
mal or bird treats as its own.— ad}. territo'rinL— 
n. soldier in the Territorial and Army Volunteer 
Reserve.— v.t. territo'rialise, -ize, to make a 
territory of; to make territorial: to put on a 
territorial basis.— ns. territo'rialis^ landlordism 
organisation on a territorial basis: the theory 
of church government according to which the 
civil power is*supreme over the church: tarri- 
tfi'riailist; territorial'ity.— adv. teirito'rially.- 7 - 
ad}. terr'itoried, possessed of territory.—Terri¬ 
torial Force, a voluntary military force on a 
territorial basis, formed in 1908, changmi in 
1920 into Territorial Army, and in 1967 into 
Territorial and Army Volunteer Reserve; twrri- 
torial waters, that part of the sea reckoned as 
part of the adjacent state—orig. within three-mile 
limit. (L. territdrium, domain of a town, perh. 
not orig. conn, with-terra.] 
terror, ter'ar, n. extreme fear: a time of, or 
government by, terrorism: an object of dr^: 
one who mtdees himself a nuisance (coll.). —n. 
teirorisi'tion, -z-.— vJ. terr'iwise, -ize, to tmrify: 
to govern by terror.—ns. tnr'orisar, -z-; teir'- 
orism, an organised system of intimidation; teir'- 
oiist. — ad}, terr'orles^ — terror novel, a novel foil 
of supernatural horrors.— ad}. terr'or-Btrickea, 
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smitten with terror.—Kint of Tenon, death; 
Rei|n irf Terror, or the Tenor, the period of fever 
in the first Frendt Revolution when thousands 
went to the guillotine. [L. terror — lerrire, to 
frighten.] 

terry, ter'i, n. a pile fabric with uncut looped 
pile: one of the loops.— A\tx> a4i. [Origin un> 
known.] 

terse, tirs, tufj. smooth, clean-cut (ofis.): compact 
or concise.—odv. terse'ly.— ns. terae'ness; tenion 
(rdr'rfi^n), wiping. [L. terms — tergire, tersum, to 
rub clean.] 
tertia. See tercio. 

tertial, t&r'shl, adl- of the third rank among ili^t- 
feathers of a wing.—n. a tertiary flight-feather. 
— aiff. ter'tian (-s^n), occurring every other day 
(i.e. on the third day, reckoning both first and 
last days).— n. a fever with paroxysms every 
other day.— adf- ter'tiary i-shird), of the third 
degree, order, or formation: tertial (ornith.): 
(cap.) of the third great division of the geo¬ 
logical record and time, including Eocene. Oli- 
gocene, Miocmie, Pliocene: ranking above 
secondary (esp. of education).—it. the Tertiary 
period;' (without cap.) a member of a third 
order of a monastic order, a layman who may 
continue to live an ordinary life in the world: 
a tertiary feather: that which is tertiary. [L. 
tertiStis, tertianus, tertiarius — teriius, third.] 
tertium quid (L.), tur'sh(y)pm kwid, ter’ti-dbm, a 
third something related to two specific known 
things: something intermediate between oppo¬ 
sites: the third person in the eternal triangle, 
tertius, tiir‘sh(y)ss, ier’ti-dbs, (L.) third.—tertius 
gandens igd'denx, gow'dans\ or gaudet (go'det, 
gow'), the third person (who) takes advantage 
from a dispute between others, 
terts, turts, n. tetrach)oKo)ethylene, a solvent, 
used in drycleaning. 

teru-tero, ter’dd-ter'd, n. the Cayenne lapwing, 
tersa-riraa, ter'tsa-rS'ma, n. an Italian verse-form 
in triplets, in which the middle line of each 
triplet rhymes with the first and third lines of 
the next with an odd line to end off the canto. 
[It., third rhyme.] 

terzetta, ter-tset'ta, n. a tercet.—n. terzet'to, a 
trio. [It.] 

teschenite. tesh’an-it, n. a coarse-grained basic 
igneous rock composed essentially of plagio- 
clase and augite, usu. with much analcime. 
[Found near Teschen.] 

tesla, tes'h, n. unit of magnetic flux density, 
equal to 1 weber per sq. metre. [N. Tesla, U.S. 
inventor.] 

tessara-, tessera-, tes’a-re-, in composition, four. 
—odi. tess'araglot (Gr. glotta, tongue), in four 
languages. [Gr. tessares, four.] 
tessella, tes-eT», n. a little tessera:— pi. tesseU'ae 
(-^; L. -i).—adJ. tess'ellar.—v.r. tessellate (tes'i- 
ISt), to pave with tesserae: to mark like a 
mosaic.— adJ. marked out in little squarish areas. 
—adi. tess'ellated.— n. tesselUl'tion. [L. tessella, 
dim. of tessera’, see next.] • 
tessera, les'a-rs, n, one of the small pieces of 
which a mosaic is made: a token or ticket; 
password:— pi. tess'erae (-^; L. •!)•— odi. teas'* 
eral, of tesserae: cubic, isometric {crystal.). 
[L. tessera, a ,d>*, small cube—Gr. tessares, 
tesseres, -a, four.] 

tessitura, ies-Ndd'rs, a. the ordinary compass of 
a voice. [It., texture.] 

teat, test, n. a pot or cupel in which metals are 
tried and refined: any critical trial: means of 
trial: anything used to distinguish or detect sub¬ 
stances, a reagent {chem.)‘. a trial of fitness for 
an examination: an oath or other evidence of 
religious belief required as a condition of office 
or exercise of rights: a test-match: a testa.— 
V./. to put to proof: to try or examine critically. 
—t^'a, a hard diell: a seed-coat, derivM 


from the ovulh int^mente.—«0r. teat'dMa; 
testaceous (S'slias), of or having a hard shell: 
brick-red.— as. testes'; test'er.— 41 . 0 /. Tesdear'- 
diaes {-is), a class of brachiopods with hinged shdl 
and arm skeleton.— n. and odl. test'iag.—^Test 
Acts, acts meant to secure (hat none but rightly 
affected persons and members of the established 
religion shall hold office—esp. English act of 
1673; tert'-bed, an iron framework on which a 
machine is placed for testing; test'-casc, a law 
case that may settle similar questions in the fliture; 
test'-flight, a trial flight or a new aeroplane.— 
v.t. test'-fiy. — test'-match, an international 
cricket match forming one of a series; test'- 
paper, a bibulous paper saturated with some 
substance that changes colour when exposed to 
certain chemicals: a paper or questions to test 
fitness for a more serious examination; test 
pilot, one whose work is testing new aircraft 
by flying them; test'-tube, a glass cylinder 
closed at one end, used in chemistry, bacteriology, 
etc.—test-tube bal^, a child born as the result 
of artificial insemination: a possible baby of 
future times, part of whose development takes 
place in the laboratory.' [O.Fr. lest and teste — 
L. testa, an earthen pot, a potsherd, a shell.] 
test, test, v.t. to attest legally and date: to 
authenticate by a testing clause.— ns. test'acy 
i-a-si), state of being testate; testa'mur, a certifi¬ 
cate of having passed an examination.— ad/. 
test'ite, having made and left a will.— ns. testd'- 
tion, a witnessing, a giving by will; testil'tor, 
one who leaves a will:—/em. testa'trix; testik'- 
tum, one of the clauses of an English deed, 
enumerating the operative words of transfer, 
statement of consideration, money, etc.—^testing 
clause, in a Scots deed, the last clause which 
narrates when and where the parties signed the 
deed, before what witnesses, by whose hand 
written, etc. [L. testSri, to testify, witness, pa.p. 
(neut.) testatum; 1st pers. pi. testSmur; partly 
through O.Fr. tester, to bequeath, partly aphetic 
for attest.] 

testament, tes’t»-m»nt, a. that which testifies, or 
in which an attestation is made: the solemn 
declaration in writing of one's will: a will: a 
writing or decree appointing an executor, by 
the testator (tes'tament-testament'ar) or by a 
court (tes'tament-d&'tive) {Scots law): {cap.) 
either of the main divisions (Old and New) of the 
Bible (a translation of Gr. diatheki, disposition, 
compact, covenant).— adfs. testamental {-meat'), 
testament'ar {Scots law)^ tostamen'tary, pertain¬ 
ing to a testament or will; bequeathed or done 
by will.— adv. testamen'tarily. [L. lestamentum.] 
teste, tee'ti, -te, (L.) witness (so-and-so), 
tester, tes'tpr, a. a can^y or its support, or both, 
e^. over a bed. [O.Fr. te.stre, the vertical part 
of a bed behind the head, and testiere, a brad- 
covering— teste (Fr. tite), head—^L. testa, an 
earthen pot, the skull.] 

tester, tester, testem, tes'tarn, {arch.) a. a six¬ 
pence.— v.t. tes'tera {Shak.), to present or reward 
with a sixpence. [Sra teston.] 
testicle, tes'ti-kl, a. a male reproductive gland.— 
iuVs. testic'Slar, of or like a testicle; tesac'QIate, 
-d, like a testicle.—n. tes'tis, a testicle: a rounded 
body like it:— pi. tes'tes {-is). [L. testis and its 
dim. testiculus.] 

testify, tes’ti-fi, v.i. to bear witness: to make a 
solemn declaration: to protest or declare a 
charge (with against). — v.t. to bear witness to: 
to affirm or declare solemnly or on oath: to 
proclaim, declare:— pr.p. tes'tifying: pa.t. and 
pa.p. tes'tifled.— ns. testif'icAte {Scots law), a 
solemn written assertion; testifici'tioa, the act 
of testiftring or of bearing witness; tesM'icitar. 
— ad}s. testif'icatory; tes'tified.—n. tee'tiller. 
[L. testifiedri — testb, a witness, to make.) 

testimony, tes’tt-man-l, n. evidence: dedaratkm 
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to prove some iact: proof: the two tables of 
the. law {B.y. tUvine law: ^otestation.— y.t, 
iShak.) to tc 9 t, prove, or judge by evidence.— 
a4f. tm'm&i^, of, affordutg, of the nature of, 
testimony.—n. a vnritten attestation: a writing 
or certificate bearing testimony to one’s charac* 
ter or abilities; a gift or memorial as a token 
of respect.— v.t. testimfi'nialiBe, >ise, to present 
with a testimonial. [L. testimonium — testSri, to 
witness.) 

teston, tes'tin, n. a name for various coins, orig. 
bearing a king’s or duke's head: a Henry Vlll 
shilling: later a sixpence.—n. testoon', a Portu¬ 
guese or Italian teston. [Obs. Fr. teston, Port. 
testdo. It. testone —It. testa, head.) 

testosterone, tes-tos'tar-dn, n. the chief male sex 
hormone, a steroid secreted by the testes. 

testrill iShak.), testril, tes’tril, n. a sixpence, 
(tester.) 

testudo, tes-td'dd, n, a wheeled shelter used by 
Roman besiegers: a similar shelter made by 
joining shields: a vaulted roof: an ancient lyre, 
said to have been first made of a tortoise-shell: 
(.cap.) the genus containing the typical land tor¬ 
toises.— adj. testiidin'eouB, like a tortoise, tor¬ 
toise-shell, or a testudo. [L. testudd, -inis, 
tortoise.) 

testy, tes’ti, adj. irritable.— adv. tes'tily.— n. tes'ti- 
ness. [O.Fr. testif, headstrong— teste (Fr. tite), 
head—L. testa, pot.) 

tetanus, tet'e-nas, n. a disease due to a bacillus, 
marked by painful tonic spasms of the muscles 
of the jaw and other parts: the state of pro¬ 
longed contraction of a muscle under quickly 
repeated stimuli.— adj. tetanic (tHan'ik). — n. 
tetanisfi'tion.—v.t. tet'anise, -ize, to produce 
tetanus or tetanic spasms in.— n. tet'a^, 
heightened excitability of the motor nerves with 
painful muscular cramps. [L.,—Gr. tetanos — 
teinein, to stretch.) 

tetartobraral, te-tart-d-k€'dral, (cry.ttal.) adi- hav¬ 
ing one-fourth of the number of faces required 
for full symmetry. [Gr. tetartos, fourth, hedra, 
seat.) 

tetchy, techy, tech'i, a^. irritable.— adv. tetch'ily. 
— n. tetch'iness. [Origin unknown.) 

tdta, tet, (obs.) n. an elaborately dressed head of 
hair: ahead-dress. [Fr.) 

tgte, tet, (Fr.) head.—tete-d-tCte (a tet), a private 
confidential interview: a sofa for two face to 
face.— ad/_. confidential, secret.— adv. in private 
conversation: face to face; t£te-b£che (-besh), 
head-to-tail; t£te-de-pont (da-p3), bridgehead: 
tCte foUe (fol), a scatterbrain. 

tether, tedh'tr, n. a rope or chain for confining 
a beast within certain limits.— v.t. to confine 
with a tether: to restrain within certain limits. 
—at the end of one’s tether, desperate, having 
no further strength, resources, etc. [App. O.N. 
tjetbr.) 

Tetfays, ti'this, teth'is, n. a sea-nymph, wife of 
Oceanus: a sea that extended in Mesozoic 
times from Mexico across the middle Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean into the centre of Asia 
(geol.). [Gt. Terns.] 

tetra, tei're, n. a plant mentioned by Spenser 
{Jhe Faerie Queene H, vii. 52, 4). 

tetra-, tet'ra-, tetr-, in composition, four.— ns.pi. 
Tetndiranchia, Tetrabranchiala (-brang'ki-a, -ki- 
&‘^t»’, Gr. bronchia, gills), the nautilus subclass 
of cephalopoda, with four gills.— atO. tetra- 
branch'iate, four-gilled.— n. tetrachord (-kdrd; 
Or. chorde, string), a four-stringed instrument; 
a series of four sounds, forming a scale of 
two tones and a half.— adls. tetrachord'al; 
tetract (tet'rakf, Gr. aktis, -inos, ray), four- 
rayed.— H. a four-rayed sponge spicule.— adds. 
tatract'iaal (or -i'nal), tetrac'tine.— n.pl. Tetrac- 
tfaell'ida, an order of sponges in which some of 
the qMcuIes ace four-rajm.— adj. tetracyclic 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: O’a-mant 


i-sVkiik’,, Gr. kykita, ring, wheel), of, in, or 
with ftnir whorls or rings.—-n. tetrad (tet'rad), 
a group of four: an atom, radical, or element 
having a combining power of four (chem .).— 
adfe. tet'rad, tetrad'ic; tetradactyl (-daft'rf/; Gr. 
daktyhs, digit), four-fingered; four-toed.—^Also 
B— adj. tetradac'tylous.—nr. tetradac'tyly, con¬ 
dition of being tetradactyious; tet'radite, one who 
attaches mystic properties to the number four: 
a believer in a godhead of four persons; tetra- 
drachm (-dram), an ancient Greek coin worth four 
drachmas.— n.pl. Tetradynamia (-di-n&'mi-a), in 
Linnaeus’s system, a class answering to the 
Cruciferae.— ad/s. tetradynamous (-din'a-masi Gr. 
dynamis, power), having four long stamens in 
pairs and two short, as the Cruciferae; tetraethyl 
(•eth'ii), having four ethyl groups as tetraethyl 
lead or lead tetraethyl, P^C,M,),, used in motor 
spirit as an antiknock agent.— n. tetragon (-gen, 
-gon', Gr. gdnid, an angle), a plane figute of 
four angles.— adj. tetragonal (-rag'a-nal), having 
the form of a tetragon; referable to three axes 
at right angles, two of them equal (crystal.)', 
tetrag'onouB (bot.), with four angles and convex 
faces.—««. tetragram (-gram', Gr. gramma, a 
letter), a word or inscription of four letters: 
the tetragrammaton: a (complete) quadrilateral 
(geom.); tetragramm'atoa, the name YaHWcH, 
JeHoVaH, etc., as written with four Hebrew 
letters, regarded as a mystic symbol: any other 
sacred word of four letters, as the Latin Deus. 
— n.pi. Tetragynia (-Jin'i-a; Gr. gyne, woman 
(in the sense of female)), in the Linnaean system 
an order of plants (in various classes) with four 
pistils.— adjs. tetragyn'ian, tetragynons (-r^’i- 
nas). —B. tetrahedron (-he'dram Gr. hedrS, seat), 
a solid figure or body with four plane faces.— 
adJ. tetrahe'dral.— ns. tetrahS'drito, grey copper 
ore, sulphide of copper and antimony: a mineral 
of tetrahedral habit; tetrakishexahedron (Gr. 
tetrakis, four times), a'figure got by erecting 
equal pyramids on all the faces of a cube.— 
adj. tetram'eral, four-parted.— b. tetrarn'erism, 
division into four parts.— adJ- tetram'erous (Gr. 
nieros, part), having four parts, or parts in fours. 
— B. tetrameter (te-tram'i-ter’, Gr. metron, meas¬ 
ure), a verse of four measures (dipodies or feet).— 
Also acO- — odj. tetraniorphic (-mor 'fik , G r. morphS, 
form), having four forms.— n.pl. Tetran'dria, in 
Linnaeus’s classification, a class of plants with 
four stamens.— adJs. tetran'dtian; tetrandrousfle- 
t ran’dr as', Gr. aner, andros, roan (in the sense of 
male)), having four stamens.— b. tetrapod (-pod', 
Gr. pous, podos, foot), a four-footed animal: any 
vertebrate above the fishes: a reinforced-concrete 
block laid against a sea-wall to break the force of 
the waves.—Also adi- — adi- tetrapodous (-trap'). 
— ns. tetrap'ody, a group of four metrical feet; 
tetrapolis (te-trap'o-lis; Cr, polls, a city), a group 
of four towns.— ad/s. tetraporitan (Tetrapwtan 
Confession, the Confession which the four cities 
of Strasburg,* Constance, Memmingen, and 
Lindau presented to the Diet of Augsburg (llth 
July 1530), and, prc^rly speaking, the fint 
Confession of the Reformed); tetrap'teraa, 
tetrapterotts (te-trap'ta-ran, -ras', Gr. pteron, a 
wing), four-winged.— ns. tetraptote (tet'rap-tdv, 
Gr. ptosis, a case), a noun with but four cases; 
tetrarch (tet'rark, ot te'trark; Gr. archi, rule, 
origin), under the Romans, the ruler of the 
fourth part of a province; a subordinate 
prince: the commander of a subdivision of a 
Greek phalanx.— adi- (Ao/.) having four xylem 
strands.— n. tet'rarchy, office, rank, time of 
office, or jurisdiction of a tetrarch: the fourth 
part of a province (also tet'rarchate): condition 
of being tetrarch (bot.). — adJ. tetraaemic (-ee'mik; 
Gr. sema, a sign; pros.), equivalent to four 
short syllables, as a dactyl, anapaest, or spondee. 
— MS. tetraspore (spdr, -spdri Gr. spord, seed), 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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a spore formed in groups offour in red seaweeds: 
{atrasporaagiaai (fpor-oH'Jl-^m), the sporangium 
m which they are formcd.—^s. tetrasporic 
i-spor'ik), tetrasporous ite-tras’p»r-as, m 
spS'ras, -spd'). — n. tetrastich i-stikx Gr. stichos, 
a row), a stanza or set of four lines.— a4is. 
tatrastkhai UNras’tl-kl), tetrastichic (tet-ra- 
atik’Oc), of, of the nature of, tetrastichs; tetras'- 
tidioin, in four rows.—a. tetnstyle {-stil; 
Cr. stylos, a column), a building or portico with 
four columns in front: a group of four pillars. 
—Also <ufi.— n. tetrasyllable {-sil'a~bl), a word 
of four syllables.— adjs. tetrasyllable (•ob^Ac), 
•al. —Ms. tetratheism (.-the-izm; Gr. Theos, god), 
thet belief in four elements in the Godhead— 
the three persons of the Trinity and a divine 
essence out of which each of these originates; 
tetratUoa (If-troth'Ian; Gr. athlon, contest), a 
four*event sporting contest.—a«(i. tetravalent 
Oe-trav'a-tant, tet-ra-va'lant), quadrivalent.— ns. 
tetraxon Oe-traks’on; Gr. axdn, -onos, an axis), 
a sponge spicule with four axes; tetrode itet'rod; 
Gr. hodos, a way), a thermionic valve with four 
electrodes. [Gr. tetra-, tettares, tessares, four.] 
Tetrabranchia ... to.. . tetrachoriial. See tetra-. 
tetrachotomy, tet-ra-kot’a-mi, n. division in fours. 
— adj. tetrachot'omous. [Gr. tetracha, in four 
parts, tame, a cut— temnein, to cut.] 
tetract... to ... tetrakishexahedron. See tetra-. 
tetralogy, te-tral'a-ji, n. a group of four dramas, 
usu. three tragic and one satyric: any series of 
four related dramatic or operatic works or 
stories. [Gr. tetralogia — logos, discourse.] 
tetrameral... to ... tetrandrous. See tetra-. 
tetrapla, tet'ra-pla, n. an edition of four parallel 
texts, esp. Origen’s of the Old Testament.— 
adj. tetraploid (tet'ra-ploid), having four times 
the haploid (twice the normal) number of 
chromosomes.—n., tet'raploidy, the condition 
of being tetraploid. [Gr. tetraploos (-pious, 
neut.pl. -pld), fourfold, eldos, form.] 
tetrapod . . . to . .. tetrode. See tetra-. 
tetronal, tet'ran-al, n. a hypnotic and sedative 
drug rarely used because of its high toxicity, 
tetter, tet'ar, (Shak.) n. a skin eruption.— v.t. to 
affect with a tetter.— adj- tett'erous (Shak.). 
(O.E. refer.] 

tettix, tet’iks, n. a cicada: an ornament for the 
hair of that shape. [Gr.] 
teuch, teugh, fwAA, adi- a Scots form of tough. 
Teucrian, tU'kri-an, n. and adJ- Trojan. [Gr. 

Teukras, Teucer, first king of Troy.] 

Teuton, tU'tan, n. any speaker of a Germanic 
language: j^pularly, a German.— ad). Teutonic 
(-ton'lk), Germanic—of the linguistic family 
that includes English, German, Dutch, and the 
Scandinavian languages: popularly, German in 
the narrower sense.— n. the parent language of 
the Teutons, primitive Germanic.— ns. Teuton'- 
icism (-i-slzm), Teu'tonism, a Germanism: belief 
in, enthusiasm for, the Teutons: the study of 
Germanic philology and culture; Teutonisk'- 
tion. —V./. and v.i. Ten'tonise, -ize, to make 
or become Teutonic, Germanic, or German. 
—a. Teu'tonist—^Teutonic Knights, a military- 
religious order founded in 1191-98 to tend 
wounded Christians and to war on unbelievers, 
operat«l first in Palestine and later against the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. [L. Teutonis, from 
the root of O.E. theod, people, nation; cf. 
Dutch, Ger. Deutsch.) 

tew, rd, vJ. to work up: to taw.—v.i. to toil, 
hustle.—n. worry: excitement. [Cf. taw.] 
tawnit. Same as tuart. 

tewnl, ta'al, n. the rectum or anus, esp. of a horse 
(<0a/.): a flue (obs.): a tuydre (dial.). [O.Fr. 
r»W (Fr: tuyau), tube.] 

tewit, tewhit, ti’(h)wU (Scot, tcucfaat, tUhh'at), 
(dial.) H, a lapwing. [Imit.] 

Mxas, tek'sas, n. a state of m U.S.A.: (without 

flUe, /3r; me, hUr (her); mint; m&te 


cap.) an upper structure on a river-Bteanwr.— 
Texas fever, a protozoal cattle-disease tnna* 
mitted by ticks; Texas tower, a radar tower 
built off-shore as part of an early-wamins 
system. 

text, tekst, n. the actual words of a book, poem, 
etc., in their original form or any form th^ have 
been transmittM in or transmuted into: a book 
of such words: words set to music: the main 
body of matter in a book, distinguished from 
notes, commentary, or other subsidiary matter: 
the Bible (Shtde.): matter commented on: a 
short passan from the Bible taken as the 
ostensible subject of a sermon, quoted in autho¬ 
rity, displayed as a motto, etc.: a theme: a 
copybook heading: text-hand.— atH- textile 
(-i7, in U.S. -//), woven: capable of being 
woven.—M. a woven fabric.— adis. texto'rial, 
pertaining to weaving; tex'tual, pertaining to, or 
contained in, the text: serving for a text.—n. 
text'ualist, one learned in the text, esp. of the 
Bible: a literal interpreter: a quoter of texts.— 
adv. text'ualiy.—n. tex'tuary, a textualist.—<u(f. 
text'ural, pertaining to, in the matter of, texture. 
— adv. textur'ally.— n. text'ure, anything woven, 
a web: manner of weaving or connecting: dis¬ 
position of the parts of a body: structural im¬ 
pression resulting from the manner of combining 
or interrelating the parts of a whole, as in music, 
art, etc.; the quality conveyed to the touch by 
woven fabrics.— v.t. to give (specified) texture 
to: to weave.— adJs. text'ured; text'ureless.— 
adi- text-book, (of operation) exactly as planned, 
in perfect accordance with theory or calcula¬ 
tion.—n. a book containing the main principles 
of a subject.—text'-hand, alarge hand in writing, 
orig. one suitable for the text of a manuscript 
book: text'-man, a quoter of texts; a textualist; 
textual criticism, critical study directed towards 
determining the true reading of a text. [L. 
texire, textum, to weave.] 
textuB receptus, teks'tas ra-sep'tas, teks'tdbs re- 
kep'tdbs, (L.) the received text (of the Greek 
New Testament). 

tb- (obs.), th’ (arch, or dial.), forms of the. esp. 
before a vowel, as in Spenser thelement, the ele¬ 
ment, thelf, the elf, thother, the other, 
thack, thak, n. a Scots form of thatch.—under 
thack and rape, safely secured under thatch and 
rope, snug ^nerally. 

thae, dha, (Scot.) pi. demons, pron. and demons, 
adj. those. [O.E. tha‘, see tho.] 

Thai, ti, ta'e, adi- of Thailand.— n. a native of 
(also Thaiiander) or the language of Thailand, 
country of Asia known before 1939 and between 
1945 and 1949 as Siam, 
thaim, dhSm, ^ots form of them, 
thairm, tharm, (Scot.) n. an intestine: catgut, a 
musical string. [O.E. tharm, thearm.] 
thalamus, thal'a-mas, n. an inner room, nuptial 
chamber: the receptacle of a flower: part or the 
mid-brain where the optic nerve emerges (optic 
thalamus):— pi. thal'ami.—o<(i. thal'amic (or 
thal-am'ik), of the thalamus.— n.pl. Thalami- 
ilorae (-i-flo're, -fld'i L. JlSs, /Idris, flower), in 
some ^sterns, a subclass of dicotyledons with 
petals free and stamens hypogynous.— adJ. thal- 
amiflo'ral. [Gr. thalamos, an inner room, bed¬ 
room.] 

thalassian, tha-las'i-an, ad/, marine.— n. a sea 
turtle.— adj. thalBSB'ic, marine: of the narrow 
seas.— ns. dialassoc'racy, thalattoc'racy (Gr. 
kratos, power), sovereignty of the seas; thalas- 
sog'rapher.— adj. tfaalassograph'ic.— n. Aalassog'- 
raphy, the science of the sea. [Gr. thalassa, 
thalatta, sea.] 

thale-cress, thSI'-kres, n. a cruciferous wal) plant 
with small white flowers (Sisymbrium thalianum). 
[Named after Johann Thai (1542-83), Gennan 
physician.] 

,/8r; mate; mdBn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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thaler, tA'hr^ n. an obsolete Go-man silver coin, causes those who drive over it to bob their 
[Gcr.; cf. doDar.] heads.—be thaaldt (Scot.), thank Ood; ao 

Thalia, tha4Va, n. the Muse of comedy and tbuks to, not owing to, implying that gratitude 
imstoral poetry; one of the Graces.—< k&. is far fVom being due; thanks, thank yen (old 
than'an. (Gr. Thalela, Thalia — thallelH, to coll. Aank'ee), elliptical forms of thanks be to 
bloom.] you, I thank you, or the like; thaidcs to, owing 

Tbalictnim, iha-llk’tram, n. the meadow-rue to. [O.E. thane, thonc; cog. with Ger. dank; 

genus. iGr. thattktron — thallein, to bloom.] from the root of think.] 
tbalidomioe, thO’Ud'a-mid, iha-, n. non-barbiturate nanna(b). See tana, 
sedative drug, withdrawn 1961 because found to ihu, t’har, tar, n. properly the serow: by con- 
cause malformation in the foetus if taken fusion applied to the tahr. [Nepali (Indie 
during pregnancy.—^thalidomide baby, an infant language of Nepal) thhr.] 
showing the teratogenic eifects of thalidomide, diaroorou^. See farborough. 
thallium, thal'i-»m, n. a lead-like metal (Tl; Thwgelia, thar-ge'lht, or -Je', tupl, an ancient 
at. numb. 81) discovered in 1861.—thall'ic, Athenian festival, in honour of Apollo, in the 
of trivalent thallium; thall'ous, of univalent month of Thargd/Zdn (May-June). 
thallium. [Gr. thallos, a young shoot, from the that, dhat, dhat, demons, pron. and demons, adj. 
bright green line in its spectrum.] (pi. those) pointing out a person or thing: the 

thallus, rAo/'er, It. a plant body not differentiated former: the more distant; not this but the 
into leaf, stem, and root.— adis. thairiform; other: the one to be indicated or defined: such 
thall'ine; dmiroid.— n.pl. Thaliophf'ta (Gr. (obs.y. often indicating an accompanying snap 
phyton, plant), the lowest main division of the of the fingers (as / don’t care that, tl wants lhat% 
vegetable kingdom—^bacteria, fungi, algae.— n, — rel. pron. (sing, and pi.) who. whom, or which 
thui'iqrhyte, a member of the Thallophyta. [Gr. (esp. when defining or limiting, not merely 
thallos, a young shoot.] linking on an addition).—adr. (dhiefly dial.) to 

thalweg, lal'vahh, n. the longitudinal profile of the that extent.— cord, used to introduce a noun 
bottom of a river-bed. [Ger.,— thal (now tal), clause, an adverbial clause of purpose, reason, 
vall^, weg. way.] ^ or consequence, or an expression of a wish in 

Thammuz, tam’Soz, -uz (Milt.). Same as the subjunctive; because (Shak.). — n. that'nass, 
Tammuz. the Quality of being a definite thing, that.— 

than, dhan, dhan, conj. used after a comparative, and ail that, and all the rest of that sort of thing— 
actual or felt, to introduce that which is in the a summary way of dismissing what is vaguely 
lower degree.— prep, (popularly, and in some thought of; and that’s that, and that is the end 
authors, e.g. Shelley) in comparison with (esp. of that matter: no more of that. [O.E. thmt, 
with whom, as in Milton).—any more than he neut. demons, pron. cog. with Ger. das, doss; 
could help, any more than he had to (i.e. could Gr. to. Sans, tad; see the.] 
not help). [O.E. thonne, thanne, thmnne, than, thatch, thach, v.t. to cover, or roof, with straw, 
orig. then.] reeds, heather, palm-leaves, or the like.— v.t. to 

than, dhan, dhan, an obs. or dial, form of then. do thatching.— n. a covering or covering material 

thana(h). See tana. , of the kind; thick hair.— adf. thatched (or 

tbanatism, than'a-tizm, n. belief that the soul dies thatcht).— ns. thatch'er; thatch'ing, the act or 
with the body.— n. than'atist.— adj. Uianatog- art of covering with thatch: materials used for 
nomon'ic, indicating death.— n. thanatog'raphy, thatching.—Atsouctf.—thatch'iesa.—thatch'- 
a narrative of a death.— adj. than'atoid, appar- board, a building-board made of straw. [O.E. 
ently dead: deathly: deadly.— ns. thanatorogy, thxc, covering, thatch, and thecean, to cover; 
the scientific study of death; thanatophd'bia, cog. with Ger. deeken, L. tegire, Gr. slegein, to 
a morbid dread of death; thanatop'sis, a view of, cover.] 

or reflection upon, death; thanatd'sis, gangrene, tfaauma-, thd'ma-, lhaumat-, -mat-, in composi- 
[Gr. thanatos, death.] tion, wonder, miracle.— ns. than'masita, a 

thane, than, n. in Old English times a king’s com- mineral, hydrated silicate, carbonate, and 
panion, one who held by service, hence a noble sulphate of calcium; thaumatogeny i-tej"), the 
of lower rank than eorl or ealdorman: a doctrine of the miraculous origination of life; 
hereditary (not military) tenant of the crown thaumatog'raphy, description of natural wonders; 
(Scot, hist.), — ns. th&'nage, thane'dom, thane'- thaumatoratry (Gr. latreia, worship), wonder- 
hood, thane'ship. [O.E. thegn, servant, follower, worship: thau'matrope (Gr. trojws, a turning), 
courtier, nobleman; cf. O.N. thegn, a man, an optical toy that combines pictures by per- 
warrior, Ger. degen, a soldier, servant, Gr. sistence of images in the eye; thaumaturge 
teknon, child.] (tho'ma-t&rj), a wonder-worker.— a^s. thaa- 

tbank, thangk, n. (usu. in pi.) gratitude: expres- matur'gic, -al.— n.pl. thaumatur'gics, wonderful, 
sion of gratitude.— v.t. to express gratitude to: esp. magical, performances: feats of legerde- 
ironically, to blame.— n. thank'er.— atd- thank'- main. — ns. thaumatur'giBm; fihaumatur'gist: 
ful, grateful: gladly relieved.— adv. thank'fuliy. thaumaturgus (-tur'gas), a wonder-worker; a 
— ns. thaid<'fulness; thank'ing (usu. in pi.; worker of miracles, applied to certain saints. 
Shak.), thanks.— ad/, thankless, unthankful; [Gr. thauma, -atos, wonder, thaumasios, wonder- 
not expressing thanks for favours: not gaining ful, thaumatourgos (— ergon, work), a wonder- 
even thanks.— adv. thank'lessly.— n. thank'- worker.] 

lessness.—tbank'-oilering, an offering made to diaw, thS, v.l. to melt or grow liquid, as ice: to 
express thanks; thanks'giver; thanks'giving, act become so warm as to melt ice: to become 
of giving thanks: a public acknowledgment of less cold, stiff, or reserved in manner (fig.). — v.t. 
divine goodness and mercy: a day (Thanks- to cause to melt.—n. the melting of ice or snow 
giving Iny) set apart for this, esp. that in the by heat: the change pf weather that causes it. 
U.S.A. since the time of the Pilgrim Fathers, now —Also fig. — n. thaw'ar, an ice-melting agent or 
fixed as fourth Thursday of November: a apparatus.—n. and adl- thaw'ing.— aids, thaw'- 
form of giving thanks, a grace, that form Im; thaw'y, inclined to thaw.—thaw ov^ to 
preceding the lut two prayers of morning or return from frozen to normal condition. (O.E. 
evening prayer or of the litany—^the General Ihavdan.] 

Thatdesgiving .—Also adj. — adv. thank'worthily, the, dhi (emphatic), dha (usu.), dhl, dhi (before 
— It. thank'worthinesB.— atf). tbank'worthy, vowels), demons, adj. called the definite artide, 
worthy of, or deserving thanks.—thank'-you- used to denote a particular person or thing: 
ma'am (U.S.), a ridge or hollow in a road that also to denote a species: used instead of the im. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eTa-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 

T.C.D.—45 
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this (Scot.; as the ilay, today, the oight, got from opiuih— tuH. IM'baB, ofThdbes.—«. 
tonight, the moni, tomorrow, the mom’s mom, a native of Thebes; a Boeotian.—^Theban ye», 
tomorrow morning, the year, this year). [O.E. the Egyptian year of 36Si days. [Gh. TMhoi, 
tho (supplanting $e), masc. of thaet, that.] Thebes.] 

the, dh9,.atlv. (with comparatives) by how much; theca, thi’ka, n. a sheath, case, or sac; a spote- 
by so much. [O.E. rAj>, by that, by that much, case; a lobe or loculus of an anther;—p/. 
the instrumental case of the def. art.] cee (-si).—at^s. tfaC'cal, of a th^; tW'cate. 

thd dansant, rd dS-sS, (Fr.) tea with dancing. having a theca. [Latinised from Or. tMki, 

Thea, the'a, n. the tea genus of plants (sometimes case, sheath.] 
including Camellia), giving name to the family Thecia, thek'b, n. the Kair-streak genus of butter- 
Thei'ceae, akin to the Guttiferae. [From the flies. 

root of tea, but taken as if from Gr. tbeS, thee, dhe, pron., dot, and accus. of Aou: also 
goddess.] (ttta!., and formerly by Quakers) nom. —v.r. to 

theandric, Ihi-an'drik, ad], at once divine and use thee in speaking to.— v.t. to use thee. [O.E. 
human. [Gr. theos, a god, aner, andros, man.] thd, the.] 
theanAropic, thi-an-throp'ik, ad], at once divine Aee, the, (Spens.) v.i. to prosper, to thrive. [O.E. 
and human: embodying deity in human forms, theon; cf. Ger. gedeihen.] 

—nr. thean'Aropism, thean'tnropy, the ascribing Aeek, thik, a Scots form of Aatch (vb.). 
of human qualities to deity, or divine qualities to Aeft, theft, n. act of thieving; a thing stolen.— 
man: a doctrine of union of divine and human; ad], theft'fious, thievish.—udv. theft'fiously.— 
thean'Aropist. [Gr. theos, a god, anthropos, theft'boot, >bote, illegal compounding of a th^. 

man.] [O.E. thiofth, thiefth—theof, thief.] 

thearchy, the'ark-i, n. a theocracy: a body of thegitber, dAa-gidh'ar, a ScoU form of together, 
divine rulers.— ad], tfaear'chic. [Gr. theos, a thegn, thim, (hist.) n. the older form of thane, 
god, archetn, to rule.] theine, thS'in, -in, n. caffeine.—nr. thd'k, a tea- 

'I1icatine,r/ie'4-/<R, a-a member of a R.C. religious drunkard; Ae'ism, a morbid state resulting 
brotherhood founded in 1S24 by John Peter from over-much tea-drinking. [Thea.] 

Caraffa, bishop of Chieti (L. Tedte), afterwards their, dhar, dhar, pron. (gen. pi.) or poss. adl- of 
Pope Paul IV, and others, or of a sisterhood or belonging to them.—pron. tluirs (a double 

mtraelled on it.—Also adl. genitive), used predicativciy or absolutely, 

theatre (U.S, theater), thi'a-tar, n, a structure. [O.N. theirra, superseding O.E. thira, gen. pi. 
orig. in the open-air, for drama or other spec- of the def. art.] 

tacw: any place backed by a curving hillside or theism, the'ism, n. belief in Ae existence of God 
rising by steps like seats of a theatre: a building with or without a belief in a special revelation.— 

or room which is adapted for scholastic exercises, it. the'ist.— ad]s. theist'ic, -al. [Gr. theos, God,] 

anatomical or surgical demonstrations, etc. (see Aeism. See theine. 

also operating Aeatre): scene of action, field of Thelcmite, thel'a-mit, n. a monk of Rabelais’s 
operations: (with the) the social unit comprising imaginary abbey of Thfleme, of an order whose 
actors, producers, etc., or its characteristic en- rule was Do as you like.—^Also ad]. [Or. 
vironment and conditions: an audience, house: rhe/ema, will.] 

(with the) plays or a specified .group of plays, thelytoky, thi-lit'a-ki, n. parthenogenetic pro- 
collectively: material or method judged by its duction of female offspring only.— ad], thelyt'- 
suitability for a dramatic presentation.— ad]s. tAous. [Gr. thifys. female, tokos, birth.] 
Ae'atrid; theatric (;ar'), -al, relating or suit- them, dhem, dham, pron., dat. end accus. of they. 
able to, or savouring of, the stage: stagy: [O.N. theim or O.E. (Anglian) thorn (dat.).] 
histrionic: aiming at or producing dramatic Aeme, them, n. a subject set or proposed for dis- 
effects.— v.t. theat'ricalise, -ize, to adapt to cussion, or spoken or written about: a thesis, a 
dramatic representation: to make stagy.— v.i. brief essay or exercise: a ground for action: the 
to act: to attend the theatre.—its. Aeat'ricalism, stem of a word without its inflexions: subject, 
theatricai'ity, staginess, artificiality.—adv. theat'- a short melody developed with variations 
rically.—n. theat'ricalness.— n.pl. theat'ricals, or otherwise (mus.)i an administrative division 
dramatic performances: theatrical affairs, pro- of the Byzantine empire.—n. the'ma (or rAem'e), 
perties, or persons.— v.i. theat'ricisc, -ize (-six), a theme:—pf. Aem'ata.—odf. thematic (thi- 
to play a part.— ns. Aeat'ricism, theatricality, mot7k), of, or relating to a Aeme; (of philately) 
affectation, staginess; Aeat'rics, the staging of concerned wiA collection of sets showing 
plays, etc., or the art of doing this; Aeatrom&'nia, flowers, or birds, etc.— adv. Acmat'icali^.— 
a craze forplay-going; Aeat'rophone, a telephone thematic vowel, a vowel that comes bctweoi root 
fortransmittingstagedialoguefromtbetheatrp.— and inflexion; theme song, a melody that is 
tM'atre-go'er, one who habitually goes to the reputed often in a musical drama, film, or 
theatre; theatie-in-the-round, a theatre with radio or television series, and is associated with 
central, or arena, stage and audience on all a certain character, idea, emotion, etc.: a per- 
sides: Ae style of staging plays in such a son’s characteristic, often repeated, complunt, 
theatre; theatre organ, a cmema-organ.— etc. [Gr. thema, -atos —root of tithfnal, to 
theatrs ol cruelty, plays giving an important place, set; partly through O.Fr. resme.] 
place to brutal actions; theatre of fact, braimh Hiemis, them’is, n. Greek goddess of law and 
of drama using material closely based on real justice. [Gr. Themis.] 

happenings: theatre of the absurd, branch of themselves, dham-sehx', pron., pi. of himself, 
drama dealing with fanmstic deliberately unreal herself, itself, [them, sen.] 
situations, in reaction against the tragray and tiwn, dhen, dhan, adv. at tW time: afterward: 
iixationality of life. [Gr. the&tron — theaesthal, immediately: at anoAer time: ftirther, again: 
to see.] on the other hand, at the same time: for that 

ttaave, thiv, (dial.) it. a young ewe, esp. of the reason, therefore: in that case.— adf. b^g at 
first year. that time.—it. that time.— adv. di«uilKHit(s), 

Thabas.t/idbs'.n.acityofancientBoeotiafGreece): about that time.—by then, by that time; Am 
a city of ancient Egypt.— adl. Thebaic (thi-bd'ik), and there, at once and on the spot. [O.E. 

of ^lyptian Thebes: of opium (as an Egyptian thonne, thanne, thsenne.] 
product).— ns. ThAaid (tki'bii-id), a poem on then, dhan, (Spens., etc.) cop]. Same as Aan. 
the Seven against Thebes (as that by Statius): thenar, lAd'iidr, it. Ae palm: the ball of the Aumb: 
the diatriet of Thebes (EAptian or Greek); the sole—Also a^. [Or. thdndr, -Oros.] 

thd'bafM(Ad-dit,-ba-Ai), an alkaloid (C»HitNOs) thence, dhens, adv. from that place: from those 
- Jdte,fBr: mi, hUr (her); mine; mite, JUr; mate; mddn, fOt; dhen (tboi) 




pnmtiM: from that Uow: from that cause.— 
aifrf. tbaace'forth, tfaeaeefor'ward, from that 
time forward: from that place onward. IM.E. 
themas—tkenne (O.E. thman, thence), with ad> 
verbial genitive ending; cf. hence, wbeace.) 
tlieo-, thi'd', - 0 -, or -o'-, in con^sition, god.— 
In the fottoWlng article, strict alphabetical order is 
not followed; in each case, the abstract noun in 
-y precedes r^ectives, etc., dependent on It .— 
ns. Theobroma {brS'ms', Or. brSttta, food), 
the chocolate or cocoa genus of Sterculiaceae; 
theobrd'mine (rtnin, -min, -min), an aBcaloid got 
from the chocolate nut; tfaeocnn ithi-ok're-si'. 
Or. theokratid — krateein, to run), that con¬ 
stitution of a state in which Ood, or a god, is 
regarded as the sole sovereign, and the laws of 
the realm as divine commands rather than 
human ordinances—the priesthood necessarily 
becoming the officers of uie invisible ruler: the 
state thus governed; theocrat {thi'd-krat), a 
divine or deiRed ruler.— aeOs. theecrat'ic, -sd.— 
adv. theocrat'ically.— ns. theocras^ {fhi-ok’rs-si, 
or the’&.kra'sl\ Or. krSsls, a mixmi^, a mixture 
of religions: the identiRcation or equating of one 
god with another or others: a mystic intimacy 
with deity reached through profound contempla¬ 
tion; theodicy ithe~od’l-si; Gr. dlki, justice), a 
vindication of the justice of God in establishing 
a world in which evil exists.— n. and ad}, theo- 
dicfi'au.— n. theogony {fki-og's-ntx Gr. theogonld 
— gong, birth, generation), the birth and geneal¬ 
ogy of the gods.— oiOs. tiieogonic ithi-»-gon'ik), 
-al.— ns. theog'onist, a writer on theogony; 
theology ithe-ol'a-Jii Gr. theologIS — logos, 
discourse), the science of God; theologaster 
(•gas'tsr), a shallow theologian; theol'ogate 
(-gdr), a seminary for R.C. priests; theoroger 
(•jer), a theologian; theologian (the-s-ld'Jysn), 
one well versed in theology: a divine, a pro¬ 
fessor of or writer on divinity, esp. in R.C. 
usage, a theological lecturer attached to a 
cathedral or collegiate church.— adfs. theologic 
ithi-s-ioj'ik), -al. — adv. theolog'ically. — v.t. 
theol'ogise, -ize, to render theological.— v.l. to 
discourse, speculate, etc., on theology.— ns. 
tbeol'ogiser; theorogist, a theologian; the'o- 
logue (-/og), a theologian: a theological 
student (U.S.y, theomachy Ohi-om’s-ki; Gf. 
theomachia — maehe, a battle), war among or 
against the gods, .as by the Titans and giants: 
opposition to the divine will; theom'achist; 
theomancy ithe’S-man-si-, Gr. theomantelS, 
spirit of prophecy— mantels, divination), divina¬ 
tion by means of oracles, or of persons inspired 
immediately some divinity.— ad/, tfaeoraan'tic. 

— ns. theomania (-rnd'iiZ-a; Gr. manlS, madness), 
religious madness: belief that one is a god; 
dieomS'niac.— aM. theomorphic {-mSr'fiki Gr 
theomorphos, of divine form— morphe, form), 
having the form or likeness of a god: in the 
image of God.— ns. theomor'phism; Theo- 
pasraite i-pas'kiti Gr. pascheln, to suffer), a 
Monophysite, as believing that God had 
suffered and been crucified.— ad}. Theopaschitic 
(rkitUk). — ns. Theopas'chitism l-kit-izm); ffieo- 
pathy {the-op'a-lki; Gr. pathos, experience, 
emotion), a religious emotion aroused by 
meditation about God.— ad}, theivathet'k.—n. 
theophagy lthi-of'»-Ji; Gr. phagein, to eat), 
the sacramental eating of a god.— ad}, theoph'- 
agous (rgisl. — n. theophany (thi-^/’e-ni; Gr. 
theophanelS, a vision of God, exhibition of gods’ 
statues—pbaine/n, to show), a manifestation or 
appearance of deity to man.— ad}, theophanic 
{fhi-S-fan'ik). — n. theophilanthropy (rfiban'thrs- 
pi; Fr. thgophilantkrople, love to God and man; 
cf. philanthropy), a delstical system of religion 
drawn up under the French Directory in 1796, 
and designed to take the place of Christianity.— 
a4i. ffieoidiilanfiirop'ic.— ns. theophilan'finupism: 


ffiet^farn'Orepist; theophobia (-/S'lbi-e; Gr. 
phobos, fear), morbid fear of Gm: hatred of 
God; theiqHiobist (rof'e-bist), —theepneust, 
-ic (thg‘op-nSsti Gr. theopneustos—pneustos, 
inspired—pneein, to breathe), divinely inspired. 
— ns. theopneust'y, divine inspiration; fheo- 
nphy ithe-os‘a-fi; Gr. theosophos, wise in 
thmgs of God—sophas, wise), divine wisdom: 
immediate divine illumination or Inspiration 
claimed to be possessed by specially gifted men, 
along with abnormal control over natural 
forces; theosoph Ithi's^sof), theos'iqdi"* ftieos'- 
ophist.— ad}s. theoeoph'ic, -id.— adv. ffieoso|rii'- 
i^Iy.— v.l. theos'oiAise, -ize. to practise tlwo- 
sophy.—R. theos'ophism, theosophical tenets.— 
ad}, tfaeosophiat'icai, theosophical: sophistical 
in theology.—R. tbeotechny i-tek'ni; Gr. techni, 
art), the employment gods as the machinery 
of a poem.— ad}, theotech'nic.— n. Iheotehoa 
Ohg-ot'o-kos; Gr. theotokos^ttdcos, birth), the 
mother of God, a title of the Virgin Mary 
rroudiated by Nestorius, accepted by the Council 
of Ephesus. [Gr. theos, a god.] 

Theocritean, thi-ok-ri-te'an, ad}, after the manner 
of Theocritus (3rd cent. B.C.), the greatest of 
Greek pastoral poets: pastoral, idyllic, 
dieodolite, the-od’»-llt, n. a surveying instrument 
for measuring horizontal and vertical angles. 
[Ety. unknown.] 

tbeophyOine, thi-o-fiVin, ~ln, -in, n, an isomer 
of theobromine found in tea. iTbaa, and Gr. 
phyllon, leaf.] 

theorbo, thi~drb'd, n. a large double-necked bass 
lute.— n. theorb'ist. [It. tiorba.] 
theorem, thg’e-r»m, n. a demonstrable or estab- 
lishml but not self-evident principle: a proposi¬ 
tion to be proved.— ad}s. theoremat'ic, •id^—adv. 
theoremat'ically.— n. theoromatist (-rem'e^lst). 
— ad/s. theoret'ic, -al, pertaining, according, or 
^ven to theory: not practical: speculative.— n. 
(usu. in pi.) tlw speculative parts of a science.— 
adv. theoret'ically.— ns. theoretician (retdsh'en), 
one who is concerned chiefly with the theoretical 
aspect of a subject; the'oric, the'orique, iShak.) 
theory, speculation.— v.i. the'orise, -ize, to form a 
theory: to form opinions solely by theories: to 
speculate.— ns. tbe'oiiser; the'orist, a theoriser; 
one given to theory and speculation: one who is 
expert in the abstract principles of a subject; 
the'ory, an explanation or system of anything: an 
exposition of the abstract principles of a science or 
art: speculation as opposed to practice. [Gr. 
theSrgma, -atos, spectacle, speculation, theorem, 
thedriS, view, theory— theoreein, to be a spectator, 
to view.] 

theow, thSow, {O.E. hist.) n. a slave. [O.E. thiow.] 
theralite, thir'st-lit, n. a holocrystalltile igneous 
rock composed essentially of plagioclase, 
nepheline, and augite, [Gr. theraein, to hunt, 
seek after, dthos, stone, because its discovery 
was expected.] 

Tfaerapeutae, tner-st-pSUg, L. ther-a-pS'ti, tt.pl. a 
traditional ascetic sect, alli«l to the Essenes, 
living chiefly near Alexandria.— ad}, therapeu'tic, 
pertaining to the healing art: curative.— adv. 
therapeu'tically.— n. (pi. in form, treated as sing.) 
therapeu'tics, that part of medicine concerned 
with the treatment and cure of dishes.— ns. 
theriwen'tkt, one versed in therapeutics; tber'- 
apiat; tfaer'apy, therapeutics: treatment used to 
combat a disease or an abnormal condition: 
curative power. IGr. therapeutes, servant, 
worshipper, medical attendant— therapeuein, to 
take care of, to heal, therapeiS, service, treat¬ 
ment.] 

there, dher, dhr, dhSr, adv. in that place: at that 
point: to that place: used also (unstressed) 
without any meaning of its own to allow the 
subject to follow the predicate, and also in 
corresponding interrogative sentences, etc.—n. 
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that place.—/afar/ expressing reassurance, final*' thermodieni'iatfy. the study of beat dugra 
ity, accompanyliw a now, etc.— n, there'ness, the accompanying chemical action; thenn'e*coa^, 
property m having relative situation or existence, a pair (rf* metals in contact giving « thermo* 
— advs. there'abo^ *8 (also •bowtf^ about or electric current.— tufis. tfwnnodfi'nc, resistant 
near that place: near that number, quantity, or to heat; thermodyaam'ic.—n. thermodynam'ics, 
degree; theieaft'er, after or according to that: the science of heat as a mechanical agent— atj. 
accordingly; tbereagainst', against that: there* thermo-elec'tric.— ns. thetmo-eiectrk'ity, electri* 
among', among that or those; thereanent' city developed by tin unequal heating of bodies, 
(Scol.), concerning that matter; thereat', at that esp. between a junction of metals and another 
place or occurrence: on that account; there'* part of a circuit; tfaermogeneais (-Jen'), pro* 
sway, in that direction: thereabout; there* duction of heat, esp. in the body by pl^sio* 
beside', beside that; thereby', beside that: about logical processes.—adrr. thermogenet'ic, thenno* 
that amount: by that means: in consequence of gen'ic.—nr. therm'ogram, a thermograph record; 
that; theretor', for that; therefore (dher'/ir), for therm'ograph, a self-registering thermometer; 
that reason: consequently; therefrom', from thermog'raphy, any process of writing involving 
that; therein', in or into that or it: indoors the use of heat: obtaining an image on a small 
(Scot.): thereinaft'er, thereinbefore', later, picture-tube by using an infra-red camera.— a^. 

earlier, in the same document; therein'to, into thermoi&'bile, readily decomposed by heat.— 
that place, thing, matter, etc.; thereof', of that: ns. thermol'ogy, the science of heat; thermo* 
from that: tiiereim', on that; thereout', out of luminesc'ence, release of light by irradiated 
that; out of doors (Scot.); theremrough', material upon subsequent heating; thermol'- 
through that: by that means; thereto', there- yeis (Gr. tysis, loosing), dissociatior. or dissolu- 
un'to, to that: in addition; there'tofore, before tion by heat: loss of body heat.— atff. thermo- 
that time; thereun'der, under that; thereupon', lyt'ic.— n. thermometer (~om’i-lsr), an instru- 
upon that: in consequence of that (Shak.): ment for measuring temperature depending on 
immediately; therewith', with that: thereupon; any of several properties of a substance that 
there'withal, with that: immediately after: in vary linearly with change of temperature.— atifs. 
addition; thercwithin', within that.—^there and thermometric (*a*me/'r/A),-al.—m/i*. thermomet'- 
than, forthwith; there or thereabouts, somewhere rically.— ns. thermomet'rograph, a self-register- 
near. [O.E. Mar; akin to the, that, etc.] ing thermometer; thermom'etry; therm'onaaty, 

theriac, thi'ri-ak, theriaca, thi-ri'a-ks, (arch.) ns. nastic movement in relation to heat.— atijs. 
an antidote to venomous bites, etc., esp. an elec- thermonuc'lear, used of the fusion of nuclei as 
tuary made with honey.— tuU. thSii'acal. [Gr. seen in thermonuclear reaction (thermonuclear 
therfaki — thirimt, dim. of ther, a wild beast.] reaction, a power reaction produced by the 
therio-, tiieri-, ther-, ther', -/-, -d-, in composition, fusion of nuclei at extremely high temperatures, 
beast, mammal.— adij. therianthrop'ic (Gr. an- as in the hydrogen bomb^; therm'ophil(e) 
thropos, man), combining human and animal (-fit), thermophil'ic, thermoph'ilous, requiring, or 
forms.— n. therian'throiHsm, representation or thriving best in, a high temperature.— n. therm'- 
worship of therianthropic forms or gods.— n.pl. opile (-pit), an apparatus for the direct conversion 
Theriodontia (-d-don’shy», -ti-»; Gr. odous, of heat into electrical energy.—a<(/. tbermoplast'- 
odontos, a tooth), an extinct order of reptiles ic, plastic when heated.— n. any resin that can be 
with teeth like mammals.— 1 ». therioratry (Gr. melted and cooled repeatedly without appreciable 
latreiS, worship), animal-worship; ther'iomorph change in properties.— ns. therm'os, orig. trade- 
(Gr. morphi, form), an-animal form in art.— a<^. mark for a brand of vacuum or Dewar flask; 
theriomoiph'ic, beastlike; of theriomorphism.— therm'oscope, an instrument for detecting 
n. theriomorph'ism, belief in gods of the form changes of temperature.— a<^. Ihermoscop'ic, 
of beasts.— n.pl. Theriomor'pha (Theromor'pba), indicating, or sensitive to, temperature changes, 
an extinct order of reptiles with affiniti^ to the — adv. thermoscop'ically.— adjs. thermosett'ing, 
labyrintiiodont Amphibia and manunals.— setting, after melting and moulding with change 
R. theriomorphfi'sis (or -mdr'), transformation of properties; thermosta'ble, not readily de- 
into a beast.— ad/s. theriomor'phous, beastlike: composed by heating.— n. therm'ostat (Gr. 
mammal-like: of the Theriomorpha; ther'oid, states, standing), a device for keeping tempera- 
Imastlike —r. therol'ogy, the study of mammals, ture steady.— ad/- thermosut'ic. — adv. thermo- 
[Gr. thir, and thirlon, a wild beast.] stat'ically.— adj. thcrmotact'ic, of or showing 

therm, thurm, n. hot baths: a bathing establish- thermotaxis.— r. thermotax'is, a taxis towards a 
ment (Cr. and Rom. hist.): 100,000 British position of higher or lower temperature.— a^s. 
thermal units (used as a unit in reckoning pay- tbermot'ic, -al, of or due to heat.— n. thermot'ics, 
ment for gas).— n.pl. diermae (-«), hot springs or the science of heat.— adj. thermotrop'ic.— n. 
baths.—o<0. therm'al, pertaining to heat: watm. thermot'ropism (Gr. tropos, turning), orientation 
— R. an ascending current of warm air.— adv. determined by temperature differences.—thermal 
tberm'ally.— adjs. therm'ic, -al, of heat.— adv. dissociation, the splitting of certain molecules 
therm'ically.— n. therm'ion (Gr. ion (neat.), into simpler molecules by heat, followed by 
going), an electrically charged particle emitted by recombination on cooling; thermal qnings, 
an incandescent body.— a^. thermion'ic (tfaermi- natural springs of hot water; thermic lance, a 
onic valve, or tube, a vacuum tube containing a cuttinjj instrument consisting of a steel tube 
heated cathode from which electrons are emitted, containing metal rods which, with the help of 
an anode for collecting some or all of these oxygen, are raised to an intense heat. [Gr. 
electrons and, generally, additional electrodes thermos, hot, therme, heat, thermotis, heat.] 
for controlling their flow to the anode).— ns. Thermidor, thdr-mi-dSr’, n. eleventh month of Fr. 
thermioa'ics (treated as sing.), the science of Revolutionary calendar, IShh July-17th Aug.— n. 
thermions; thermi'stor, a semi-conductor, 'Thermido'rian, participator in fall of Robespierre 
mixture of ceruin oxides with finely divided on 9th Thermidor. [Gr. thermi, heat, dOron, 
copper, of which the resistance is very sensitive gift.] 
to chanim of temperature (rhermal resis/or); thero*. See therio*. 

therm'its (trademark Hrarmit), mixture of alumi- Thmitic, tkaf-sit'ik.a^. like Thersitis, a shameless 
nium powder with oxide of metal (esp. iron), railer among the Gre^ at Troy, 
which when ignited evolves great heat, used for thesaurus, thi-sd'ras, n. a treasury: a storehouse 
local heating and welding; thermobal'ance, a of knowledge, esp. of words, quotations, etc., a 
b^ancefor weighingbodiesathightemperatures. dictioiuiry. [L.,’-~Gr. Ihisauros.] 

— ad/, tlmnnocbem'lari.— ns. thermochem'ist; tiiese, dhiz, demons, ad/- and demons, pron., pi. of 

flUe,fir; ml, h&r (her); mine; m&te,flr: mUte; m^n,fdht: Men (then) 
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this. [O.E. this, a by-form of thSs, i^. of this, 
thios, this, this; cf. those.] 
tiMsis, thi'sis, ihes'is, n. lit. a setting down, a down- 
beat (<7r. pros, and nuts.): hence the strong 
p^osition in a bar or foot: understood by the 
Romans as the weak position: used in English in 
both senses (opp. to orris): a position or that 
which is set down or advanced for argument: a 
subject for a scholastic exercise, esp. one pre¬ 
sented for a doctorate: an essay on a theme:— 
pL theses (thi’sez). — adjs, thetic {thet'ik), -al, 
positively asserting: bearing the thesis.—-odv. 
diet'icalv*—^thesis novel, roman k thdse (see 
under roman). (Gr. thesis, from the root of 
tithenai, to put, set.] 

Thesmophoria, thes-mo-pho', pho’ri-s, n.pl. an 
ancient Greek married women’s festival in 
honour of E>emeter Thesmophoros (law- 
giving). (Gr. thesmophdria.] 
thesmothete, thes'md-thet, n. a law-giver, esp. one 
of the six junior archons in ancient Athens. [Gr. 
thesmothetis — thesmos, law, thetes, a placer, 
setter.] 

Thespian, thes’pi-m, adj. pertaining to tragedy: 
tragic.—n. tragic actor: an actor. [Cr. Thespis, 
founder of Greek tragedy.] 
theta, thi'ts, th&'ti, n. the eighth (orig. ninth) 
letter of the Creek alphabet (6, 8) transliterated 
th, its sound an aspirated t, but in modern 
Greek like English th: as a Greek numeral 
0' - 9, ,0 = 9000: a mark of condemnation 
(from the 0 for thanatos, death, used in balloting). 
[Gr. theta; Semitic.} 

thetch, thech, {Spens.) v.l. to thatch. [O.E. 
thee can.] 

thete, thit, {Gr. hist.) n. orig. a serf: a poor free¬ 
man in Athens under Solon's constitution. [Gr. 
this, thetos.] 
thetic. See under thesis. 

theurgy, the'^r-ji, n. magic by the agency of good 
spirits: miraculous divine action.— adjs. theur'- 
gic, -al.— n. thc'urgist. [Gr. theourgia — theos, a 
god, ergon, work.] 

thew, thB, (used chiefly in pi. thews, thewes) it. 
custom: trait: manner: moral quality: later 
(Shak.) bodily quality, muscle or strength.— ad/s. 
thewed, mannered (.Spens.): (later) muscular; 
thew’Icss (see thawless); thew'y, muscular, 
strong. (O.E. theaw, manner.] 
they, dhik, pron., nom. pi, used as pi. of he, she, it: 
often used as a sing, (with pi. vb.) of common 
gender, he or she, people in general, some. [M.E. 
thei —O.N. theirr, which supplanted hi (O.E. 
We).] 

thiamine, thiamin, thi’a-men, -min, n. vitamin B|. 

[Gr. theion, sulphur, and amine.] 
thiasus, thVa-sas, n. a company or troop of wor¬ 
shippers. esp. a Bacchic rout. [Gr. thiasos.] 
thible, thib'l, Ihib'l, thivel, thiv'l, thiv'l, (Northern) 
n. a porridge-stick. [Origin unknown.] 
thick, thik, adj. having a great (or specified) 
distance in measurement from surface to surface 
in lesser dimension: deep: dense: viscous: 
close set or packed: crowded: intimate, in 
close confidence (.%.): abundant: frequent, in 
quick succession: aboundingly covered or 
occupied: foggy; opaque: dull; stupid: gross: 
husky, muffled: indistinctly articulate: exces¬ 
sive, approaching the intolerable (slang). — n. 
the thickest part of anything; the midst: a 
stupid person (slang): a thicket (Spens.). — adv. 
thickly: closely: frequently: fast: to a great 
(or specified) depth.— v.t. and v.l. (Spens., 
Shak.) to make or become thick.— v.t. and v.i. 
thick'en, to make or become thick or thicker.— 
ns. tbick'ener; thick'ening, a making or becom¬ 
ing thicker: a thickened place: material added 
to something to thicken it.—^Also ad/. — n. 
thick'et (O.E. thiccet), a dense mass of trees or 
shrubs.— adl's. thick'eted; thick'ety— ad/, thick'- 
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ish, somewhat thick.— adv. thick'ly.—n. thick'- 
ness, quality or degree of being thidc: the space 
between outer surfaces: a layer.— ad/s. thick'- 
and-thhi', unwavering in devotion to party or 
principle; thick'-com'ing (Shak.), coming close 
upon one another; tbick'-eyed, dim-sighted; 
thick'-grown (Shak.). —thidc'head, a blockhead: 
arty bird of an Australian fbmiiy (Pachyce- 
phalidae) akin to fly-catchers and shrikes.— 
thick'-head'ed, having a thick head or skull; 
stupid.—thick'-knee, the stone-curlew (Oedte- 
nemus), a large plover with thickened knees.— 
ad/, thi^'-lipped (Shak.). —thick'-lips (Shtde.), a 
Negro.— ad/s. thick'-pleached (Shak.), closely 
interwoven; thick'-ribbed (Shak.); duck'set. 


—ad/, thick'-skinned', having a thick skin: 
insensitive: indiflerent to criticism or insult.— 
thick'-skull, a blockhead.— atl/s. thick'-skulled, 
having a thick skull: doltish; thick'-sown, 
planted closely: close-set.—tbick'un (slang), a 
sovereign: a crown.—a bit thick, more than one 
can reasonably be expected to put up with; 
a thick ear, a bruised ear, asuaily a result of a 
blow administered as punishment; lay it on thick, 
to praise extravagantly; to exaggerate; through 
thick and thin, in spite of all obstacles: without 
any wavering. [O.E. thicce; Ger. dick.] 
thick, thicky, dhik, dhik'l. See thilk. 
thief, thef, n. one who takes unlawfully what is not 
his own, esp. by stealth; a flaw in a candle-wick 
that causes guttering:—/!/, thieves (thevz). — adj. 
and adv. thief'-like.—thief'-catcher, -taker, one 
whose business is to arrest thieves; a detective. 
[O.E. theof: cf. Ger. dieb.] 
thieve, thev, v.i. to practise theft: to steal.— n. 
thiev'ery, practice of thieving: what is thieved.— 
n. and adf. thiev'ing.— ad/, thiev'ish, infested 
by thieves (SAcrA-.): given to. or like, theft: thief- 
like: furtive.— adv. thiev'ishly.— n. thiev'ish- 
ness. [O.E. theofian, to thieve, and ihiof, thief.] 
thig, thig, (Scot.) v.i. to beg: to live on alms.— v.t. 
to beg: to get by begging:—/m./. and pa.p. 
thigg'it.— ns. thigg’er; thigg'fng.—thigging and 
sorning, extortionate begging and sponging. 
[O.N. thiggja; cf. O.E. thiegan, to take.] 
thigh, thi, n. the thick fleshy part of the leg from 
the knee to the trunk.—thigh'-bone, the bone of 
the leg between the hip-joint and the knee, the 
femur. [O.E. theoh (Anglian theh); O.N. thJd; 
O.H.G. dioh.] 

thigmotropism, thig-mot'ra-pizm, (biol) n. re¬ 
sponse to stimulus of touch.— adj. thigmotropic 
(-ma-trop'ik). [Gr. thigma, •atos, touch, tropos, 
a turning.] 

diilk, dhUk, (dial.) adj. and pron. the same, that 
same: this.—Also (S.IV. England) thick (dhik), 
thick'y. [the ilk.] 

thill. thU, n. thev shaft of a vehicle.— ns. thill'cr, 
thill'-horse, a shaft-horse, or the last of a team. 
[Poss. O.E. thille, board, plank.] 
thill, thil, (dial.) n. underclay or floor of a coal- 
seam; a bed of fireclay. [Origin unknown.] 
thimble, thim'bl, n. a cover for the finger, used in 
sewing: an object of similar form.—r.f. to use a 
thimble.— v.t. to use a thimble on.— n. thim'- 
bleful, as much as a thimble will hold: a small 
quantity:— pi thim'blefuls.—thimble-case; Aim'- 
ble-rig, a sleight-ofnhand trick in which the 
performer conceals, or pretends to conceal, a 
pea or small ball under one of three thimble-like 
cups.— v.l to cheat by such means.— v.t. to 
manipulate in this or analogous way; tbimb'le- 
rigger; tbim'ble-riggiag. [O.E. Ihymel, thumb- 
stall— thSma, thumb.) 

Ain, thin, adj. (comp. Ainn'er; superl. Ainn'eat) 
having little thickness: slim: lean: flreely 
mobile: watery: dilute: of little density: 
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mvflad: lOAne: sUght: flimsy: wBOting in —pajt. and thwiht, (eoff.) « 

bo^ or soUcUty: meamo: poor: tinkling: too spml of thinking: g thou^.—mO. thw'mn, 
much to the Ittt (golt, etc.).—n. that which is capable of being thought: conceivably possible, 
thin..—odv. thinly.—yj. to make thin or thinner: —n. think'ec.—n. and <u^, thiniriBg.—ody. 
to make less close or crowded (with away, ou$, Ihlnk'ingly.—din*t «fcinh, I disteHeve: a 
etc.).—y.i. to grow or become thin or thinner:— warning that what was said was ironi^ (coll.); 
pr.p, thiim'iags paJ. and pa.p. thinned.—ody. I shonlaat think of it, I would not under any 
thhi'ly.—nr. thina'ar; tfain'ness; thinn'ing.— conditions; put on me's thiBklng-cap, to devote 
aif/s. thian'idi, somewhat thbt.— aiOs. thin'-belly some timp to thinkin g about some problem; 
{$jiak.), narrow in the belly; diin'-iaced {Shak.) ; think akwd, to utter one’s thoughts unintention* 
thm'-skhuied, having thin skin: sensitive: ally; dunk better <d, to change one’s mind 
irritable.—tUa'>akinned'ness.—odir. thia'-eown, concerning on reflection; diink for, to exp^; 
sparsely sown; thin'-spun, drawn out fine; thin'- think little of, to have apoor opinion of—opp. 
wsUed.—a diin time, a time of little employment; to diink much, or well, o^ think long, to yearn: 
into, ont of, thin an, into, out of, nothing or to weary (from deferred hopes or boredom); 
nothingness; thin on the ground, present in very think out, to devise, project completely: to 
small, madequate, quality or numbers; tlun on solve by a process of thou^t; ttink over, to 
top, balding. [O.E. (kynue; Cer. ddnn; O.N. reconsider at leisure; think diame, to be ashamed; 
tmimr.] think-tank (coll.), a person or a group of people, 

thine, dhia, proa,, gen. of thou, used predicatively usu. expert in some field, regarded as a source of 
or absolutely, belonging to thee: thy people: ideas and solutions to problems; think up, to find 
that which belongs to thee: adjectivally, esp. by thinking, devise, concoct. [O.E. thencan.] 
before a vowel or h, thy. [O.E. thin.] think, thingk, v.i. (impers., arch, with me or other 

thing, thing, n. an assembly, parliament, court, dat. pron. prefixed; otherwise obs.) to seem:— 
council (Airr.): a matter, affau-, problem, point: pa.r. thought (rAdr). [O.E. r^ncan, to seem.} 
a circumstance: a fsct; an event, happening, thio-, thi d-, in composition, sulphur, indicating in 
action: an entity: that which exists or can be chemistry a compound theoretically derived 
thought of: an inanimate object: a living from another by substituting an atom or more of 
creature (esp. in pity, tolmant affection, kindly sulphur for oxygen.—nr. thi'o-acid, an acid ana- 
reproach): a possession: a piece of writing, logons in constitution to an oxy-acid, sulphur 
composition, etc.: that which is wanted or is taking the place of oxygen; thiocy'anate, a 
appropriate (co//.): a slight obsession or phobia salt of thiocyan'ic acid, HSCN; thiopent'one, 
(co//.): a liking or dislike (co//.): (in p/.) clotbes, {V.S.) thiopent'al (see Pentothalj; thi'o-salt, a 
esp. a woman’s additional outdoor garments: salt of a thio-acid.—^Thiobacillus ferro-oxidans, a 
(in pi.) utensils, esp. for the table: (in pi.) rod-shaped bacillus which, in the presence of 
personal belongings.— ns. thing'amy, thing'- water, converts copper sulphide ores into copper 
ommy, thing'umbob, thing'umajig (co//.), what- sulphate (see leaching). [Gr. theion, sulphur.] 
d’you-call-him (-her, -it): what’s-his-name, etc. ^tar,dhir, {Scot.)pi. demons.pron. and demons, adj. 
—used when one cannot or will not recall the these. (Origin obscure.] 
name; thing'hood, state or fact of being a thing: diird, thurd, adi- the last of three: equal to one of 
substantiality; thing'iness, thing'liness, reality, three equal parts.—n. a third part: an interval 
objectivity: materialistic or matter-of-fact turn of two (conventionally called three) diatonic 
of mind; Hiing'ness, character or fact of being a degrees (m<u.): a note at that interval: ahandi- 
thing: reality.— ad}, tbing'y, real: actual: cap of a stroke at six holes out of eighteen (go//*), 
objective: matter-of-fact.—thing'-in-itself', a — adv. in the third place.— v.t. to divide by thrM: 
noumenon, the Ger. ding an sich.—a atimid, to support after the seconder.—n. third'ing, a 
wise,etc., thing to do, a stupid, wise, etc., action; third part.— adv. third'ly, in the third place.— 
bo all things to all men, to meet each on his, her, adj. third'-class.— adv. thM'-claas'.—third degree 
own ground, accommodate oneself to his, her, (see degree); third iorce, a group following a 
circumstances and outlook (1 Cor. ix. 22): middle or uncommitted course between con- 
loosely, in bad sense, to kMp changing one’s tending extremes.—aiff. third'-hand'.—^third man 
opinions, etc., so as to suit one’s company; {cricket), a fielder on the oflside between point 
do <we*s (own) thing {coll.), to behave as is and slip.— adls. third'-party, of a person other 
natural to, characteristic of, oneself: to do than the principals (as insured and insurer); 
something in which one specialises; do the third'-programme, highbrow, in allusion to the 
handaome thing by, to treat generously; have a Third Programme (1946-70) of the 
tUng about {coll.), to have an unaccountable third'-rate, of the third order.—diiids'maa, 
feeling about, as of fear, etc.; know a thing or a mediator.— ad}, third'-stream, of a style of 
two, to be shrewd; make a good thing of it, music, having features of both jazz and classical 
to reap a good advantage from; make a thing of, music.—Third World, the developing countries 
to make an issue, point of controversy, of: to not aligned politically with the large power 
fuss about; no such filing, something very blocks.—^Pkaidy third, tierce de Picardie. [O.E. 
different: no, not at all; not quia the rhing, not thridda; cf. Ger. dritte, Gr. tritos, L. tertlus.] 
in very raod health (see also the thing); one of thirdborongh, thdrd'bpr-a, {hist.) n. an under- 
those dungs, a happening one cannot account constable. [Supposed to be from O.E./r/rAAorA, 
for or do anything to prevent; see things, to see a burety for peace (see under frifii).] 
something that is not really there; the thing, that thir), thdrl, {dial.) n. a hole: an opening: a short 
w^h is conventional, fashionable, approved, passage between two headings in a mine.—v.<. to 
right, or desirable. [O.E. atul O.N. thing, parlia- pierce: to thrill.— v.i. to vibrate, tingle, thrill, 
raent, object, etc.: Norw., Sw., Dan. ting, parlia- [O.E. thyrel, hole— thurh, through; cf. tluili.] 

ment; Cw. d/ng, thing.] thirl, rAdr/, n. a form of thrall: thirlage.—v.r. to 

think, tUngk, v.i. to exercise the mind (often with bind or subject: to confine, restrict.—n. fiiirl'age, 
aboM, qft on, upon): to revolve ideas in the mind: a form of servitude by which the grain prodiuM 
to judge: to be of opinion: to consider: to on certain lands had to be ground (or at least 
bethink oneself: to conceive or hit on a thou^t. paid for) at a certain mill. 

—.vj, to fmm, conceive or revolve in the mind: durst, thirst, n. the uneasiness caused by want of 
to have as a thought: to aspire or form designs drink: vehmnent desire for drink; eager desire 
(with qO: to imagine: to judge: to believe or for anything.— v.l. to feel thirst.—a. tmrst'er.— 
eonsider; to eapeet: to purpose, design: to a/ff. fiant'fuL-widv. fidrst'ily.—a. thirst'hiess.— 
bdieve to exist {Afilt.)t to bring by thinking: atys. fiiirst'kas; fiiiist'y, siiflering firom thirst: 

/Ste, /Ik; mg, hUr (her); mine,’ mbte, fSr: mBte; mOSn, Jdbt; dhen (then) 



diy:> Mwdied: vehemently desirinc. (O.E. 
ftore/ (n.), thyrstm (^.)i cf. Ger. durst, Mrsttn, 
Or. tersamd, L. torr^, to dry.] 
tUitecn, th&r’tiu, or •tAi% a^. and n. three and 
ttexL—a^. tUr'toeaa (or -tinth’), the last of 
thirteen: equal to one of thirteen equal parte.— 
n. a thirteepth part.—odv. thirteoith'ly. [O.E. 
thriotiene, -tine — thrio, three.] 
thirty, thtir'tt, a^. and n. three times ten.—ei^. 
diir'tieth, the last of thlr^: equal to one of 
thirty equal parts.—n. a thirtieth part.—n., at^.^ 
and adv. thir'tyfold.^— eu^s. tUr'tyidi. somewhere 
about the age of thirty; thirty'two'mo, (for 
trlcesiino secundo, 32mo) in shMts folded to 
give 32 leaves (64' pages).— n. a book so eon* 
structed. [O.E. thritif — thrio, three, -tig, suff. 
denoting ten.] 

this, dhls, sing, demons, pron. or adj- denoting a 
person or thing near, topical, just mentioned, or 
about to be mentioned: the present moment: 
the place where the speaker is:— pi. these.— adv. 
iShak.') thus.—n. this'ness, the quality of being 
this, not something else, haecceity. [O.E., neut. 
of thes, thios, this (instrumental this, thys\ nom. 
pi. th&s, t/uis).J 

thistle, this'/, n. a prickly composite plant (Cardu- 
us, Cnicus, Onopordon, etc.)—national emblem 
of Scotland.— a^. this'tly, like a thistle: over¬ 
mown with thistles.—^this'tie-down, the tufted 
feathery parachutes of thistle seeds. [O.E. 
thistei.J 

thither, dhidh'sr CSpens. often thelher), adv. to 
that place: to that end or result.— adv. on the 
far side.— advs. thith'erward, -s, toward that 
place. [O.E. thider.] 
thivel. &e thible. 

thixotropy, thiks-ot'r»-pi, n. the property of show¬ 
ing a temporary reduction in viscosity when 
shaken or stirred.— adj. thixotropic i-trop'ik) of, 
or showing, thixotropy: (of paints) non-drip., 
[Gr. thixis, action of touching, tropos, a turn.] 
thiipsis, thlip'sls, n. constriction: compression. 
[Gr. thiipsis — thlibeln, to press.] 
tho, dho, (Spens.) pi. demons, adj. those. [O.E. 
this, pi. of se, sio, thtet, that.] 
tho, dhd, {Spens.) adv. then. [O.E. (and O.N.) 
thS.] 

tho*. Same as though. 

tholt, thoft, {dial.} n. a rowing-bench. [O.E. 
thofte,] 

thole, thdl, n. a pin in the side of a boat to keep the 
oar in pface: a peg.—^Also thowl, thowel.— 
thole'-pin, a peg, thole. (O.E. thol; Du. dol, 
O.N. thollr.] 

thole, thdl, (now Scot.) v.r. and v.l. to endure. 
[O.E. thottan, to suffer; Goth, thulan, O.N. 
thola', O.H.G. dolin, Ger. geduU, patience, 
dulden, to suffer, L. tollire, Gr. tolmaein.] 
tludus, thS'bs, n. a round building, dome, cupola, 
. or tomb:— pi. thd'li (-/i*).—Also tholos {thol'os\ 
pi. thol'oi).— n. tholohate (thol'S-bSti ftom root 
of Or. bainein, to go), the substructure of a dome 
or cupola. [Gr. thdios.) 

Thomism, td'mizm, n. the doctrines of Thomas 
Aquinas (b. prob. 1225; d. 1274).— n. and adl. 
TM'mist.—odfs. Thdmist'ic, -al. 
thon, dhon, diM'der, -d»r, unexplained modern 
Scots forms of yon, yonder prob. influenced by 
this and that. 

thong, thong, H.mstnp: a strip: the lash of a whip 
or crop. [O.E. thwang.} 

Thor, thdr, n. the Scandinavian thunder-god. Old 
En^ish Thunor. [O.N. 7%drr.] 
dioracic. Sde diorax. 

Thor^. See Torah. 

thorn, thS’raks, thS', n. a corslet {Gr. ant.}-, the 
part of the body between the head and abdomen, 
in man the chest, >in insects the division that 
bears legs and wings.—o4f. diorack (•ras').— 
thoracic dact, the main trunk of the vessels 


conveying lymph in the body. [Gr. iMrSx 
-dkos.j 

thoiinm, thB’rt-»m, thS', n. a radioactive metii 
(Th; at. numb. 90) resembling aluminium.— ns. 
thS'xite, a miners, thorium silicate, in which it 
was first discovered, by Berzelius; thoroa {thS’- 
ron, thS’), the radioactive gas given off by the 
decomposition of thorium. {Thor, the god.] 
thorn, thSrn, n. a sharp hard part (leaf, stem, or 
root) of a plant: an animal spine; anything 
prickly: a winy plant: hawthorn: the Old 
English and Old Norse letter p (rh).—v./. to set 
with thorns: to prick.— adl. thomed.— r. tbota'* 
iness.— atHs. thom'less; thom'set, set or beset with 
thorns; thorn'y,ftill of thorns: prickly: trouble¬ 
some: harassing.—thom'-apple, a poisonous 
plant {Datura stramonium, or other species) of 
the potato family, with a prickly capsule; a haw; 
thorn'hack, a ray with nail-like crooked spinm 
in its back: thom'-hush, any thorny shrub, esp. 
hawthorn; thorn'-devil, the Australian Moloch 
lizard; thom'-hedge, a hedge of hawthorn; 
thom'tree, a thorny tree, esp. a hawthorn.— 
thorn in the flesh, any cause of constant irritation, 
from 2 Cor. xii. 7. [O.E. thorn; O.N. thorn, Ger. 
dorn.] 

thoron. See thorium. 

thorough, thur's, adl. passing or carried through, 
or to the end: complete; entire: out-and-out: 
assiduous and scrupulous in completing work.— 
prep.{obs.} through.—n. that which goes through, 
a passage: the blind and obstinately tyrannical 
policy of Strafford and Laud in administering 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs without regard to 
opposite convictions.— adv, tbor'ouddy.— m. 
thor'oughness.—thor'ough-hass {mus.}, a bass 
part all through a piece, usu. with figures to 
indicate the chords: loosely, harmony: erron. 
a deep bass; thor'oughhrace {U.S.), a leather 
band supporting the body of a vehicle: a stage¬ 
coach.— adJ. thor'oughbrad, thoroughly or 
completely bred or traiAed; bred from a dam 
and sire of the best blood, as a horse, and 
having the qualities supposed to depend thereon. 
—M. an animal, esp. a horse, of pure blood—-of 
race-horses, one all of whose ancestors for 
seven generations (five in America) are recorded 
in the stud-book.—^thor'ou^ara, a passage or 
way through: a road open at both emb: a 
public way or street: right of passing through. 
— adls. mor'ough-go'ing, going through or to 
the end: going all lengths: complete: out-and- 
out; thor'ough-paced, thoroughly or perfectly 
paced or trained: complete.—^tfaor'ou^wax, 
thor'ow-wax, the plant hare’s-ear, from the 
stem seeming to grow (wax) through the leaves. 
[The longer form of through.] 
mrp, diorpe, thSrp, n. a hamlet: a village. [O.E. 
thorp, throp; O.N. thorp, Goth, thaurp, Ger. 
dor/.] 

those, dhSz, demons, pron. and adl-, pi. of that. 
[O.E. thSs, pk of thes, this.] 

Tboth, thoth, thoth, n. the ancient Enptian ibis¬ 
headed god of art. science, etc. [Gr. ITiSth — 
Egypt. Tehuti.] 

dwn, dhow, pron. of the second person sing., the 
person addressed (now generally used on^ in 
solemn address).— v.t. to apply the pronoun thou 
to:—ip<i.r. and pa.p. diou’d. [O.E. thS; Goth. 
thu, Doric Gr. ty, L. tS, Sans, tvam.] 
thou, thow, a coll, abbrev. of thousand, 
thouflb, dhd, coni- admitting: allowing: even if: 
notwithstanding that.— adv. nevertheless: how¬ 
ever.—as though, as if. [O.N. thauh, thd', O.E. 
thiah, thih, Ger. dock.] 

thought, thdt, pa.t. and pa.p. of think. [O.E. 
ihdhte, pa.t., (ge}lhiht, pa.p.] 
thouidit, thdt, n. thinking: mind: consciousness: 
reasoning: deliberation: that which one thinks: 
notion: idea: fancy: coni^ration: opinion: 


mam 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et’a-msnt; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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iiwtihstion: design: care: considerateness: pur- turn: to twist:»to writhe: to sway; to go 
pose: resolution: intention: grief, anxiety (oos.): counter: to he perverse:—j>n.r. threw: pa.p. 
a very slight amount, a ‘suspicion’.—oc^. thrawn.—acti. twisted: distorted: wry.—n. a 
dwn^ed, having thoughts; thou^t'en, (SAoft.) twist: a fit of perversity: a throe.—<i4i-Umwn, 
firm in belief, assured; thought'lul, full of twisted: wry: cross-grained, perverse.—dead 
thouftht: employed in meditation: attentive: threw, the agony of death; heads and thraws, 
considerate: expressive of or favourable to side by aide, the head of the one by the feet of 
meditation.—m/r. thought'hilly.— n. thought'- another. 

fulness.— thougfat'less, unthinking: in<»p- thrawart, thraward, thrS’grt, {Scot.') euff. fro ward; 
able of thinking: carefree; careless: inattentive: crooked. [M.E. fraward", see froward; perh. 
inconsiderate.— adv. thought'lessly.— n. thought- influenced by thraw; cf. thrae.] 
lessaess.— ad/, thought-ex'ecuting, carrying out thread, r/liret/, n. a very thin line of any substance, 
the wishes of a master: perh. acting with the esp. linen or cotton, twisted or drawn out: a 
speed of thought {Shak.). —thought'-pro'cess, filament: a fibre; the prominent spiral part of a 
train of thought: manner of thinking; thought'- screw: a continuous connecting element.— v.t. 
readw; thought'-reading, discerning what is to pass a thread through: to string on a thread: 
passing in another’s mind by any means other to pass or pierce through, as a narrow way: to 
than the ordinary and obvious.— adi- thought'- furnish with a thread.— a<0. made of linen or 
sick (Shak.), sick with the thought.—thought'- cotton thread.— adi. thread'en, (Shak.) made 
trans'fereiice, telepathy; thought'-wave, a wave- of thread.— ns. thread'er; thread'iadss.— ad). 
like progress of a thought among a crowd or a thready, like thread: slender: containing or 
public: a sudden accession of thought in the consisting of thread.— ad}- fhread'lmre, worn to 
mind: an impulse in some hypothetical medium the bare thread: having the nap worn off: 
assumed to explain telepathy.—on second hackneyed; used till its novelty or interest is 
thoughm, on reconsideration; twe thought, to gone.—thread'bareness; thread'-cell, in jelly- 
bethink oneself: to conceive a purpose: to be fishes, etc., a stinging cell that throws out a 
anxious or grieved (ohr.); upon, with, a thought, stinging thread; thread'-lace, lace made of 
(Shak.) in a moment; with the speed of thought, linen thread; thread'-paper, a piece of thin soft 
[O.E. (ge)rAdAl.] paper for wrapping up a skein of thread; 

thous, dhows, a Northern contracted form of thou ' tbread'-worm, any member of the Nematoda, 
is, thou art (Spens.), and of thou sal, thou shalt. more or less thread-like worms, many parasitic, 
thousand, rhoH''ra«K/,n. and odi. ten hundred: often others free-living: esp. Oxyuris verntlcularis, 
used vaguely or hyperbolically.— adj., adv., and parasitic in the human rectUm.—thread and 
n. (a) thou'sandfold, a thousand times as much.— thrum, all. the good and bad together; thread of 
adi- thou'sandth, the last of a thousand: equal life, the thread imagined to be spun and cut by 
to one of a thousand equal parts.—n. a thou- the Fates. [O.E. thrxd\ cf. throw, thraw.] 
sandth part.—thou'sand-legs, a centipede or Threadneedle Street, rAred'n«//frre/, a street in the 
millipede.-pa«(|s. thou'sand-pound', weighing, city of London.—Old Lady, Woman, of Thread¬ 
costing, priced at a thousand pounds; thou'sand- ne^le Street, the Bank of England, 
year, lasting, or coming once in, a thousand years, threap, threep, thrip, (Scot, and Northern) v.t. to 
—one in (of) a thousand, anything exceedingly rebuke; to maintain persistently: to insist: to 
rare or excellent. [O.E. thUsend; Ger. tausend, urge, to press eagerly.— v.i. to dispute:— pa.t. 
Goth, thusundi.) and pa.p. threap'it, threep'it.— n. stubborn insist- 

tbowel, thowl. Sm thole (I). ence or assertion: accusation: a traditional 

thowless, Ihow’lis, (Scot.) adj. pithless; listless: belief. [O.E./Areop/on, to rebuke.] 
inert. [App. thewless.] threat, thret, n. declaration or indication of an 

thrae, fhrd, another form of Scots frae. intention to inflict, punish, or hurt: an ap- 

thrall, thrdl, n. a slave, serf: slavery, servitude: pearance of impending evil: a source of danger 
a stand for barrels, pans, etc.— adj. (arch.) (to).— v.t. and v.t. (Shak., Milt., etc.) to threaten, 
enslaved.—v.r. to enslave.— n. thral'dom (also —v.t. threat'en, to offer a threat of, or against: 
thraH'dom), slavery; bondage. [O.E. thril — to intimidate by threats: to seem to impend 
O.N. thrxil.] over: to indicate danger of, or to.— v.i. to use 

thraug, rArang, Scots form of throng. threats: to portend evil.— adj. threat'ened.— 

thrapple, thrap'l, a Scots form of thropphe. n. threat'ener.— n. threat'ening.— adj. menacing: 

thrash, rArasA, v.r. to thresh: (with out) to discuss portending danger or evil: (of sky) heavily 
exhaustively, or arrive at by debate: to beat clouded over.—< k/v. threat'eningly.—threat'- 
soundly; to defeat thoroughly.—v./. to lash out, ful, menacing. [O.E. threat (n.), threatian, 
lay about one: to force one’s way (naut.). — n. an threatnian (vbs.); cf. Ger. verdriessen, to tremble, 
act of threshing or thrashing.— n. thrash'er.-a L. trhdere, to thrust.] 

thresher: a thresher-shark: one who thrashes.— three, thre, adi- and n. two and one.— a. a set of 
n. and aetj. thrash'ing, threshing: beating.— three: a symbol for three: a card with three 
thrash'ing-iloor, -machine, -mill (see threshing), pips; a score of three points, strokes, etc.: an 
[Orig. a dialect form of thresh.] « article of a size denoted by three: the third hour 

thrarii, thrash, thresh, thresh, (Scot.) n. a rush alter midnight or midday.— ns. three'ness, the 
(plant). [Obscurely conn, with rush.] state of being three; three'some, a company of 

thraaher, thrash’»r, thresher, thresh'»r, n. an three persons; a game or dance for three.— adi- 
American bird akin to the mocking-bird. [Perh. for three: triple.—three balls, the pawnbroker's 
Eng. dial, thresher, thrush.] sign.— adjs. three'-bott'le, able to drink three 

thraMuic, -al, thre-, thra-son'ik, -I, adfs. like bottles of wine at a sitting; three'-card, played 
Thrason, the bragging soldier, a stock character with three cards; threc'-cent'red, of an arch, 
in Greek New Comedy, or Thrasd in Terence’s composed of circular arcs with three different 
Eunnehus: boastful, bragging.— adv. thrasou'- centres; three'-cleft, cut halfway down into 
icaliy. three Ipbes; three'-coktur, involving or using 

thrave,fArdv,threave,(Arey,(d/u/.)n.twostooksof three colours as primary: Area-cor'acred, 
(utu.) twelve sheaves each; two dozen: a good triangular in form or section: having three 
number. (Scand.; cf. Ice. threfi, Dan. trave.] competitors or three members; three'-deck.— 
thraw, thrd, a Scots form of throw with some old three'-deck'er, a ship with three decks or guns 
sepses preserved; also of throe, with senses over- on three decks: a building or structure with three 
tapping throw.^—v.r.totum; tptwist: towring: floorsortiers: a pulpit with three levels: athree- 
to distort: to wrest: to crora, thwart.— v.i. to volume novel: g double sandwich, with two 
J^e,fdt; me, hdr (her); mine; mSie.fSr; mite; m6dn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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iayert of fillins, three leyers of 
tline'«dimeii'eioml, hevii^ or seeming to 
have, three dimensions: giving the effect of 
being seen or heard in an environment of three 
dimensions—mu>3>l>: (of. e.g. a literary woili) 
developed in detail and thus realistic.—durcc'* 
dimaneMoal'ky. — a4i- dtrae-far'dung. — n-slng. 
dine>far'things, a silver coin of Queen Elizabeth, 
distinguished ffom a penny by a rose behind the 
queen’s head.— a<if. and oav. tikree'lold, in three 
divisions: three times as much.—tbree'foldnon. 
—«<(/• tluree'*foota measuring or having three 
feet.—three-halfpence (thr^M'pgns), a penny and 
a halfpenny: a coin of that value.— adj. three- 
halfpcBny {thri-Mp'nl). —three-halfpennyworth, 
tbreeba’porth {thri-hap'9rtK). — adds- thrce'- 
hand’ed, having three hands: play^ by three 
players; three'-leaved (or -leafed),-having three 
leaves or leaflets: having leaves in threes; 
three'-legged, having three legs: of a race, run 
by pairs of runners, each with a leg tied to his 
partner’s; three'-man ^Shak.), worked or 
performed by three men; threc'-mast'ed.— 
three'-mast'er, a ship with three masts.—n. and 
adi- three'-month'ly, quarterly.— adfs- three'- 
nooked ISkak.), three-cornered; three'-pair 
(-of-staiTB), on a third floor.—n. a room so 
situated.—thrce'-pait, composed in three 
parts or for three voices; three'-part'ed, consist¬ 
ing of three parts: parted in three: divided into 
three nearly to the base.— adv. three'-parts, 
to the extent of three-fourths.—tiuvepence 
(threp', thrip', thrup’»ns), money, or a coin, of the 
value of three pence.— adi- threepenny {threp', 
thrip', thrup'ni or -9-ni), sold or offered at 
threepence: of little worth: mean, vulgar.— 
n. a coin of the value of threepence (also three¬ 
penny bit).—threepennyworth or threepenn’orth 
\thre~pen'i‘W9rth or thre-pen'arth), also (chiefly 
Scot.) threep'enceworth.— n.pl. three'-per-cents', 
bonds or other securities paying three per cent, 
interest, esp. a portion of the consolidated debt 
of Great Britain.— adj. three'-pile, having loops 
of three threads.—n. (Shak.) the finest kind of 
velvet.— adjs. three'-piled, three-pile: piled three 
high; three'-ply, having three layers or strands; 
three'-pound, costing or weighing three pounds. 
—three-pound'er, a thing that weigh^idhdq: 
pounds: a gun that shoots a three-pawdd)>bAllK 
three'-prickcr (airman’s slang), a| dhnm-pnku 
landing: anything right or perfeatwoMdikiiand) 
adv. three-quar'ter, .toiitheodmouphiOf) .thme- 
fourths.— a. threetquiMtimfl^aekttt-ikA-elBdldtff. 
three'seore, sixty.—-^a4iadtdurea')«i4'iad<\' hamWlt 
three sidcBh:;i<aiaa«.'tsaH*niv/ eqmlatdrafiiy'vaifl* 
angulani:.‘)tlB»a'*40it'«4 alh»wcdi<lhree 

suite j9fiebillim:aiyea((baia'aecViittunaot dulset- 
.yol dmei!]isl:^hrcdt ^dmhapl thaee'Awaypigwing 
-maaaactiotfiBn thnei dflntions fimmd ccmi«>t- 
'..ZhreeicardlttaBk.'dicaiKl-dhar^eifsiploy irnwhioh 
.'tthe-iviotim'fs inyimd tat) wagep odrMbichibfi cinbe 
I 'eardSj)funte(f>fecevdoini<atMlideftly. Mndpahted, 
■ialthe.-queen (also: jSfldi.<iAei/o»(|l)e}t4hreei'itidoar 
<ipro<Mas,''themethadiaf 9 il(iiliicTpp colotibpictures 
, flEomaffiteb primary toriginailB-^yclfhwvi rah'-^Wue 
tn-pcepered'bypHotcjgB^bh^;. M^edhie'whipifsee 
whiidt^^eetpqmtrlaiHKhpforKiih aehuKHn^wMh 
ealli thsheiVivbeelsiitiDuqhiqg :Choi\grpDndt at She 
'laanc ntonuantHMViperfbot'Andiqgp: thneapailider 
dndlUfaipityerbelwfaelirha4f«biSel» and dolMMclk; 
adti b e mua fct a t-daee.aBsatptettetWeemflai faoddiad 
jipfeDflhsifTthinlemieddqgeart a)dtar'fchaiidliqrbontni- 
.iwangBiwMqliMteirpttaibiliiii^ thred-tannieS thiA, 
.fthn^tef^rs .thrtemidepahtedvuahfce-wehtowto 
(i(did/du<a jntelinpdflaae-ofiithiieeiiamdsh'Ji^^. 
nlhrMpifeai'.vMidlkMMitelcffiShri: UjotWilftrfltatcdlir. 

LJlfMbjiJnFr, ttia, (finlsnaid, rMdsp«>ftt;Bdns. 

i: '(’i'.l) iiilf'ufT 9ft) oJ Ij-jh.'fiiiJi'ib 
^d^ps 9Sec&tilfeap.:fioijjt3''!)i'i9 .•uuita.' luoi'it.i 

th ra ts ma t idmili 'dbreiptxtqiiVtf/, miihe scsencarlbf 


breeding domestic animals and plams. (Gr. 
Ihremma, -atos, a nurseling, logos, disoourie.l 
dueaody, tkrin’, thren’s^sU, n. an ode or song 
of lammiMtion.—Also threoe (thnm Shak.), 
thrmi'ede (-dd), thren'es (Sh 0 dc.).—id/s. Hsnrn- 
et'k, -al; tuwaS'dial, thiwwdic (-ad^.—a. 
thren'odiat, (Or. thrinSUdd, thrinos, a lainent, 
didi, song.] 

thresh, thresh, vJ. to beat out, subject to boating 
out, by trampling, flail, or machinery: to thrash. 
—v.r. to thresh corn: to thrash.— n, an act of 
threshing.— ns. thresh 'el, a flail: a flall-like 
weapon, the morgenstern; threeh'er, one who 
threshes: a flail: a tbreshing-machiae er a 
beating part of it: a fox-shark (also Ihraah’ar- 
shaik').-ii. and aid. thresh'iag.— thnab'er-whala', 
a grampus; thresh'iag-fieor, a surface on which 
grain is threshed; thresh'ing-oiachiae, -mill, 
one for threshing com. [O.E. therscatt', cf. Gcr. 
derschen, to thresh; see thrash.] 
thresh. Sm thrarii (2). 
thresher. See thrasher. 

threshold, thresh'dU, n. the sill of a house door: 
the place or point of entering: the outset; the 
limit of consciousness: the point at which a 
stimulus begins to bring a rmponse: the 
smallest dose of radiation which will produce a 
specified result.— adi. at or constituting a 
threshold.—threshold lighting, lights, a line of 
lights across the ends of a runway or landing 
area to indicate the usable limits; threslMid of 
audibility, of sound, the minimum intensity .dr 
pressure of sound wave which the notmdl 
human listener can just detect at any,gsvan 
frequency. [O.E. therscold, therscwald, thretdaUti 
app.— therscan, to thrash, thresh, in .its sMef 
sense of trample, tread.] ..b'xf 

thretty, thret't, a dial, form of thirty, .nni'ddo-irit 
threw, throo, po.r. of throw. .J.l^ 

thrice, thris, adv. three times. [M.E. 
thriwa, thriga, thrice—rftri\’threej;'di|iwihdtKltihiair 
gen. ending -«.] c ,« .wsirit 

thrid, thrid, (Spens.) n. a threa^beqi<i()ThMf.>|dP 
thread, [thread.] ni- .('gfistj isTlu^ oj 

thridace, thrid'as, n. inspissated>lpttiisdlijite(()u(l9tk 
ithridax, lettuce.] .'wHoiAt ./•jnmAj 

thrift, thrift, n. state of thehritatf: feDSBlikn-aons* 
(OmV':''prosperity (ar4ilu>(i.i-«hiCBta:9oatqyrdsllh 
(arch.) : gain (arch.) : praflitable eoeupvtiadt(d^): 
}pKmhgtfidedt.)‘. seaside i(Anh'eraah]taradaaiddt 
4Hult',alpinta plant aS tim JUdhfitaaghnac8ao.4wadv. 
tthi:iCI'iip>Hss.-rUirift'inHiBM4qc^nSlulft'laasi)ielat 
rthri^ainstraivaghnify' not-sOirktphooiiffi’iithriftV 
-leBsi|y-»a.‘ithcift.'leaaikekaiM«4hs(h'rthfif*/y« ahonohg 
Itauifit or econompivthravihkobydiruaaUtpt itrod- 
perous, in iootb .vcd0ditit>n^;j{/.5i)d^amnj». 
’ahrift^jqnrtav’lrvfi tfisiiblestl:ir(tliavavlm>-)'\) '.snoidt 
tbvIll^)/hniB,i niJttv>iii0nB:r.to'^iiet.ntith-atatibhg 
,glaw or tingle ofsensfaaDeanothnt.v4in6 to pierce, 
as-'mdbaethisg rUtaepdi td>\>#as»riting|inglp<) 40 
quiver: to reBi‘n«mopi.i)SKiverii}1g sonsMitMHiwb. 
;at)tingleo: ahshjyoringifiniing or epaotit)n,y«a«(ru 
thsifl'ant (lS|p«nb),; s picKihgft—n. > thi»iilofv>ia 
henaational.\%tsiry.A.iiHii/.< thnffi.'jng.WKivi'jtkiUj- 
. iafd}b-H/t. . ithtitt'idgnesa.Viod/- J iBmUi'fli. - 
.thyrffOh, tb‘bom-«ttf 9 'rc/,ia>hoM). Qer. sMBsn»it> 
.xtinljlai>htrie.]\ i'.\ l.fii. r. I .iiirynnidi 

Thrips, thripd, mairgcituaoftThVisaiMiiptdmcrrtPS^ 
yfbinntel black fnsdqtK. nbmmoa ' flouter$i|qownt 
othrip): ^icqnilarlyekieftded'iOiOfhnnelltheiieodM. 
.mkiltaifkhoppefi, aad-tp.otUsiriBBUlHnseetSimpi. 
th^idhed. .ifGA /hrimrU'hnpar;-a-Mrlte>d-wq>H|tbdiw 
thrisBchtdlmBtlhv^tflrrs'ili efam'h B^otsitfqitmioqD 
jiitiilstiev fRoss.mfhieMed;^^/lvta(,itd thnidtifR 
tiBist,:'./iitiw;>-lhriaS)yU-/,' iiiidoforms(ii(iSihen»t)cMir 
jfhfkt (/uimidilrBdjdhin^li!ii)) ir. d.-uirlr-son) 
thrive, (MI)r;‘iilf..tdk)gtPwJt ,lto'gnhwiJdteltWbtdfld 
i.vigoqottal|t7<‘ tongationitdofweB: .tbtpitesi^totd) 
',:ihoiiutea in goodsioto'bdisocdesafulsjf (toffowiitdv; 

x^flo.nithriiimiBlSorthrfNdqbm-p. thtinni(tlK4vifii. 


Neutral vowels fi»)ditaeedhtetfri^llablss:.elbHMpn^,fiMiioertain(sainitb'«a\rn««igM wqeC), see p. viii 
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tiro* 


ttrlvalMi, thriftless: tfcrivM (/Arfv'n), 
grown, developed: successful.— n. thrl'ver (rare). 
—Ik and €ufl. thrt'ving.—edv. tbi'viagly (rare). 
—A. thri'vingness. {O.N. thrifa, to gtop.] 

Ihni*, thru. See thro^. 

teost, thrSt, n. the passage firom mouth to 
stomach: the forepiM of the heck, in which 
are the gullet and windpipe; voice: a narrow 
entrance, aperture or passage: the narrow part, 
as of a vase, a corolla: a groove under a ceding 
or mouldiiu: the end of a gaff neat the mast 
(Haul.). — aiO*- throat'ed, with a throat; throat'- 
lali'. All! to the throat.— ady. throat'ily.— a. 
tkroat'iness.—odf* throat'y, sounding as from the 
throat: hoarse: croaking: deep or full-throated: 
somewhat sore-throated: full or loose-skinned 
about the throat: potent in swallowing.— 
threat* bend, -snap, -latch, a band about the 
throat; throat microphone, one held directly 
against the speaker’s throat and actuated by 
vibrations of the larynx; throat'wort, the 
nettle-leaved bellflower (Carntmtiula trachelium) 
once reputed good for throat ailments: the giant 
bellflower (C. latffolium). —cat the. one's, tareat, 
usu., to cut the jugular vein: to pursue some 
course ruinous to one’s interests; give one the lie 
la his throat, to accuse one to his face of a lie; 
jump dowa one’s throat (see jump); sore throat, 
an inflamed and uncomfortable condition of the 
tonsils and neighbouring parts; stick in one’s 
throat, be more than one can bear, manage; 
thnmt, ram, dowa one's throat, to assert or 
((Mce upon one insistently without listening to 
an answer. [O.E. throle; cf. throttle.] 
throb, throb, y.i. to beat strongly, as the heart or 
poise:—pr.n. throbh'iag: paJ. and pa.p. throb- 
aod.—n. a beat or strong wbation.—n. and ad/- 
throbh'iag.—adr. throhb'mgly.— acfl. dirob'leas. 
(M.E. throbbea; poss. conn, with L. trepidus, 
trombling.] 

~s, carbor (Shak., Spans.) throw(e), thro, (Scot.) 
aw, thrd, a. a spasm: a paroxysm: a pang: 
j . a birth-pang.—v.t. to subject to pangs.—v./. 
to suffer pangs.—in the throes, in travail: in the 
straggle of composition: in the thick. [M.E. 
thnSist tirowes, thrawes; perh. there have been 
croes-influoBoes between O.E. thrawu, pang, 
Ihrdg, paroxysm, thrSwIaa, to suffer, thriwan, to 
twist, throw; see also throw.] 

Eoomhaa, tkrom‘b»s, n. a clot of blood in a living 
vessel.—«. Eaom'Mn, an enryme that causes 
dotting; throadmplast'in, a substance, found 
cap. in Mood-ftetelets, which participates in 
eiattlng .—v.r. ihramhess (•Ms'), to cause throm¬ 
bosis uk—a. thrmabB'ais, clotting in a vessel 
during life. tOr. Ihrombos, clot.] 

(hriism. thrOn, n. a king’s, pope’s, or bishop’s chair 
of state: kingship: an annl of the third order. 
—v.r. to enthrone: to exatt.—r.f. to sit in state, 
as on a throne.— atffs. throned; ttnme'less.— 
throne'-ioom. [Gr. thronos, a seat.] 
thioni. throng, n. a crowd: a mat multitude: 
crowding.— *.t. and v.f. to crowd: to press: 
to press hard (Shak.). —ad/, (coll.) crowded: 
busy: intimate. —od/s. throagod, racked, 
crowded:' (with up) overpowered (Shak.y, 
(hroag'fd, ^on^.— n. and tuU. throag'ing. 
CO.E. gHhrmtg-^ingan, to press.] 
ibiopph. throp't (Scots thrapm, tluap'l), u. the 
diroat: the windpipe, esp. of an animal.— v.t. to 
duottle: to strangle. (Poss. O.E. throtbolbt, 
wimMpe, gullet— tkrote, throat, ho/la, boll.] 
Anod^ tkns'l, n. the song-thrush or mavis; a 
for drawing, twisting, and winding 
tbns (Atom its sound).—Aroo'tle-cock, a male 
‘•oob^hnish or (dial.) missel-thrush. IO.E. 
IhrosOei Ger. drossel, L. lurdus, thrush.] 
throttle, throl'i, n. the throat or windpipe: a 
throttle-valve: a throttle-lever.—v.f. to choke by 
piessure on the windphm: to strangle: tochedc 


the flow of: to cut down the supply of steam, or 
of gas and air, to or in.— v.l. to breathe hard, as 
wl^ nearW suffocated.—a. thratt'ler.^—a. and 
atV. dirott^g.—^thrott'le-lerar, a lever that 
opens and closes a throttle-valve: throttle-pipe, 
the vertical pipe between the throttle-valve and 
the dry-pipe of a locomotive; thrott'le-valve, a 
valve ^ulating the supply of steam m of gas 
and air in an engine.—throttle down, to slow 
down by closing the throttle. [App. dim. of 
diroat.] 

dirongh, thrdo, prep, (rota mid to end, side to side, 
or boundary to boundary of. by way of the 
interior: from place to place within: everywhm 
within: by uny of: along the passage of: clear 
of: among: from beginning to end of: up to 
and including, to or until the end of (U.S.): 
by means of: in conse 4 uence of.—adv. from 
one end or side to the other: from beginning to 
end: ali the way: clear: into a position of 
having passed: in connection or communication 
all the 'nuy.—Mj. pming, or serving for passara, 
all the way without interruption.—oar. throuA'Iy, 
same as thoroughly (obs.)-. far through (area.).— 
prep, throughout', in, into, through, during, the 
whole of.— ad’, in every part: everywhere.— 
throuidi'-bolt, a bolt that passes through from 
side to side of what it fastens; through'faro 
(Shak.), same os thoroughfare.— atff. through'- 
ganging (Scot.), thorough-going.—through'-goiag 
(Scot, -gaun), a scolding.--^, passing through: 
active, energetic.— adr. thrMgh'-other (Scot.), in 
indiscriminate mixture: higgledy-piggMv.-— 
(Scot.) confusedly mixed: without orderliness.— 
throng'-put, amount of material put through 
a process: throu^stone, a bonder or bond- 
stone in building; through'-tick'et, a ticket for 
the whole of a journey; throngh'-tralf'ic, the 
traffic between two centres at a distance from 
each other: traffic passing strais^t through an 
area, as opposed to that travelling within the 
area; through'-train, a train that goes the whole 
length of a long route; through'way, thruway 
(£/.5.), an expressway.—be through (5Aak.; now 
chiefly Scot, and U.S.), to have done: to be at 
an end: to have no more to do; through and 
through, through the whole thickness: com¬ 
pletely: in every point; tihrou^ the day, night 
(Scot.), in the daytime, night-time. [O.E. ihurh; 
Ger. aavh.] 

through-stone, -stune, IhrdSkh'-, throhh'-stSn, 
•sthn, (Scot.)n. a horizontal tombstone on pillars. 
[O.E. thrBh, sarcophagus, and stone.] 

throve, thrdv, pa.t. of tmrive. 

throw, thrS, r.t. to wind or twist together, as yarn: 
to form on a wheel, as pottery: to turn, with a 
lathe: to move (a swit^) so as to connect, dis¬ 
connect: to ca.st, hurl, fling through the air: to 
project: to«nit: to naake a cast of dice amount¬ 
ing to: to dhlodge from the saddle: to cast 
down in wrestling: to defeat, get the better of, 
or discomfit: to give birth to: to produce: to 
render suddenh^: to cause to be in some place 
or condition, eap, with suddenness: to put: to 
execute, perform: to lose (a contest) delibo'ately, 
esp. in return for a bribe (coll.). —v.i. to cast or 
hurl: to cast dice: to lay about one (Spans.): — 
pa.l. threw, thrdS; pa.p. thrown, lld-dn. —n. a 
deflection: amplitude of movement: on act of 
throwing: a cast, esp. of dice or a fishing-line: 
a blow (Spans.): the distance to which anything 
may be thrown: the vertical displacement of a 
fault (gaol.): a small woollen wrap or rug.— n. 
throw er.—fi. and adl- throw'iag.— adj. twown, 
twisted: cast, flung.—n. tihrow'stor, one who 
throws silk: a gambler.—torow'-away, an 
advertisement brochure or handbill freely 
distributed to the public (U.S.): a contest 
without serious competition: a line, or a joke, 
that an actor purposely delivers without 


fiae,f9r; mi, hdr (her); ndne; mOte,fllr: ndUe: mddn,filbl; dhen (then) 



*"*»r*f**i ofken for Uw sake of realism.—aif^. of 
or tedutiqoe, casual, without attem^ at 
dramatie effect: ridiculously cheap, as if being 
thrawn away.—dmiw'4Mck, a reversion (e.g. to 
an earlier devdopmental type): a set-back; 
throw'-down, a home-made firework, slapbang; 
duow'-la, ah act of throwing in: a throw 
from the touch-line to put the ball back into 
play (footbaU)', ^ow'ing-atick, a stick for 
throwing a spear: a throw-stkdc; thiow'iag- 
tahls, a potter’s wheel; thrown'-siik, organzine; 
threw'-out, an act of throwing out: a rejected 
thing; throw'-stick, a weapon thrown whirling 
ftom the hand, as the boomerang.—threw 
about iSpeiu.), to cast about or try expedients; 
tinow a fit (coil.), to have a fit, behave wildly; 
throw a party (coll.), to give a party; throwaway, 
to reject, toss aside: to squander: to fail to 
take advantage of: to bestow unworthily: throw 
hade, to retort, to refuse: to revert to some 
ancestral character; throw down, to demolish: 
tlvow in, to interject: to throw the ball in: to 
add as an extra; tnrow in the towel, throw in one's 
hand, to give up, surrender; throw in one's lot 
(see lot): throw, fling, mod at, slander, insult; 
throw off, to divest oneself of: to disengage or 
release oneself from: to utter or compose off¬ 
hand; throw on, to put on hastily; throw oneself 
at, to make a determined and obvious attempt to 
captivate: throw oneself into, to engage heartily 
in: throw oneself on, or upon, to assail: toentrust 
oneself tO the power of: throw open, to cause to 
swing wide open, to make freely accessible; throw 
out, to cast out: to reject: to expel: to emit: to 
utter: to cause to project: to disconcert: to 
distance, leave behind; throw over, to discard or 
desert; throw up, to erect hastily: to show 
prominently: to dve up, to resign: to vomit: 
throw up (something) agaiart someone, to reproach 
him with (something): throw up the sponge (see 
sponge). [O.E. thrawan, to turn, to twist; Cer. 
tbthm, to twist; see also throw, throe.] 
throw, rhrd, {Spens.) n. a while. [O.E. thrSg, 
IkriUi.] 

thru. A U.S. spelling of tbroudi, alone or in 
compounds. 

thrum, thrum, n. the mid of a weaver’s thread: any 
loose thread or fringe: bits of coarse yarn.—oiff. 
ra^ of or having thrums.—v.r. to furnish, 
cover, or fringe with thrums:—pr.p. thninun'ing; 
pa.t. and pa.p. thrummed.—odi. fivumm'y, made 
of, or like, thrums.—thrum'-cap, a cap made of 
thrums or of coarse, shaggy cloui.—odf. thram'- 
eyed, short-styled with the stamens in the throat 
of the corolla (esp. of a Primula; opp. to 
pln~eyed). —^thrummed hat (Sihak.), a hat made of, 
fringed with, or covered with thrums. [O.E. 
llvum (found in composition): Get. trumm.] 
thrum, thrum, v.t. and v.i. to strum: to hum, 
drone, repeat in sing-song: to drum with the 
fingers:— pr.p. thrumm'ing; pa.t. and pa,p. 
thrununed.— n. a strumming: a purring (dial.)- 
— H. dinimm'er.—it. and odl. thrunun'ing.— 
ady. thrumm'ingly. 

thnspaeace, -penny, coll, for threepence, -penny, 
thrush, thrush, n. the throstle or mavis (song-thrush, 
Turtbis musicus): the storm-cock (missel-thrush, 
T. visclvorus): extended to others of the genua 
and to birds more or less similar. [O.E. thrysce.] 
thrush, thrush, n. an inflammation in a horse’s 
fh>g: a disease, usu. of infants, chiefly affecting 
the mouth and throat. [Ety. dub.] 
thrust, thrust, v.t, and v.i. to push: to force: to 
stab, pierce: to intrude:—pu.t. and pa.p. 
fimst.—n. a push: a pushing force: the force 
that drives an aircraft forward and its measure¬ 
ment: the horizontal force on the abutment of 
an arch: a stab.—». thrust'er.-w. and atg. 
thrust'iag. — thrust'4oe, a hoe worked by 
-twaliing: Arust'-plana, a plane along which a 
Neutral vowels In unaccented syliabtot: W'smmf 


* block of rocks has overridden higher rodsM 
almost horizontally—a reversed fault of very 
low hade. [OJN. thr^sta, to press.] 
thrust, thrust, (Spens.) v.l. to thirst—n. thirst, 
tbnitch, thruch, (tttal.) v.t. to thrust, press, shove. 
— Ski. to make one’s way by great effort.—Also 
ff. [O.E. thrycc(e)an.Jl 
thruway. A U.S. SMlung of throughway. 
fiiud, thud, R. a dull sound as of a heavy body 
falling soft.— v.i. to make a thud.— v.t. to beat. 
[Perh. O.E. thyddan, to strike.] 
thi^ thug, properly i'hug, n. a member of a 
reuvous fraternity that murdered stealthily by 
stranding or poisoning with datura, extirpated 
1826.3s (India): a cut-throat: a ruflian.— ns. 
fiiuggee' (thagi'), thugg'ery, tbugg'iam, the 
practice and supmtition of the thugs, ^indi 
ttu^, cheat.] 

Ihnia, thSd'js, -ya, n. the arbor-vhae genus. [Gr. 

thyla, a kind of juniper.] 

Thule, tha'li, n. an island six days N. of Orkney 
discovered iw Pytbeas (4th cent. B.C.), variouidy 
identified as Shetland, Iceland, Norway, Jutland: 
hence (usu. ultima Tmile) the extreme limit.— ns. 
tbu'Ua, thulium oxide, seimrated from erbia by 
Cleve; thu'lite, a red zoisite found in NorwiM; 
tim'Uum, a metallic element (Tm; at. numb. 69). 
[L. ThBli—Gr. Thoule (understood 1^ Cleve as 
Scandinavia).] 

thumb, thum, n. the short, thick digit, consisting 
of two phalanges, on the radial side of the human 
hand: the part of a glove that covers it: inother 
animals the corresponding digit, or that of the 
hind foot, esp. when opposable: a thumb's 
breadth, an inch.— v.t. to handle awkwardly: to 
play, spread, press, touch, wear, or smudge with 
the thumb: to read assiduously: to turn the 
pages (of a book) rapidly with the thumb: to 
signal to with the thumb.— atff. thumbed, 
having thumbs: marked ^ the thumb, worn.— 
tt.pl. thunib'(i)kins (Scot.), the thumbscrew.— 
uqi. tbumb'lem.— n. thumb'ling, a pygmy.— 
thumb'y, grubby with thumb-marks: like 
thumbs, clumsy, awkward.—tiuimb'-hole, a hole 
to insert the thumb in; thumb'-iadex, one 
arranged as indentations on the outer margins 
of the pages of books; tbumb'-latch, a latch 
worked by pressure of the thumb; thumb'-maric, 
a mark left by the thumb as on a book: a 
thumbprint.—ad), thumb'-marked.—Ihnmb'nail, 
the nail of the thumb: a sketch (tfaumb'Bail 
sketdi) as small as a thumbnail; tbumb'piece, a 
piece that is pressed by the thumb or receives the 
thumb; tiumb'pot, a very small flower-pot; 
diunrii'print, an impression of the marking s 
of the thumb, taken as a means of identification; 
ttumb'-rlng, a ring worn on the tiiumb (Shah.): 
a ring to protect an archer’s thumb; tbumb'- 
screw, an old instrument of torture for compress¬ 
ing the thumb by means of a screw; thumb'-atali, 
a covering or sheath for the thumb; thumb'- 
tack (U.S.), a drawing-pin.—bite oae''s ttomb, 
to make a sign threatening revenge; by rule of 
thumb, in a rough-and-ready practical manner, 
found by experience to be convenient; keep 
one's thumb on, to keep secret; one’s fingers all 
thumbs, awkward and fumbling; thumb a lift 
(ride) (coll.), to beg a lift from passing motorists 
by signalling from the side of the road with the 
thumb: thumb one’s nose, cock a snook (see 
snodk); thumbs down,, a sign indicating disap¬ 
proval or failure (see pollice verso); thumbs up, a 
sign indicating hope of, or wishes for, success; 
under one's tiiumb, under one’s domination. 
I^O.E. thuma; Ger. daumen.] 

Thuramim, thum’lm. See Urim. 
thunqi, thump, n. a dull heavy blow or its sound.— 
y.r. and v,i. to beat with a dull heavy blow: to 
make such a sound.— tt, timmp'er, one who, or 
that which, thumps: anything veiy big, a big lie, 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 
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etc. (coff.)*—diwiip'iat (coll.), unusually big. 
[Prob. Imitl 

Oandw, thuH^ibr, n. the deep rumbling sound after 
allashof lightnii^: any loud nobe: a thunder* 
bolt: vehement denunciation.—v.f. to make 
thunder: to sound as thunder: to inveifh or 
denounce with vehemence.—v.r. to give out with 
noise or violent denunciation: to deal like 
thunder.— ns. Aun'derer, a thunder-god, Zeus, 
Thor, etc.: a thundering denunciator, invdgher, 
orator, journalist, or periodical, esp. The Times 
or its leader-writer: a hand who operates 
stage-thunder; a bull-roarer; thun'dering.—ndi* 
discharging thunder: unusually big, tremendous 
(co//.).—^Aiso n. and adv. — adv. tbun'deringly.— 
adls. diim'deriess; thim'der-Uke (Shak.); tlnin'- 
derouB (thnn'drous), like, threatening, or suggest¬ 
ing thunder.— adv. Uiun'derously.—diun'dery, 
indicative of thunder, or attended by it.— a^. 
tbun'der-and-light'ning, in glaring colours.—n. 
a glaringly coloured woollen cloth.—thun'der- 
bemr (Shak.), Jove; thun'derboH, a missile of 
the thunder-god: a popularly imagined material 
body seen as lightning: a stone identified 
therewith, as a belemnite, a stone axe: anything 
sudden and overwhelming: a fulmination: a 
violent and irresistible destroyer or hero; thun'- 
der-clap, a sudden crash of thunder; tbun'der- 
cloud, a doud charged with electricity: a black or 
livid threatening appearance; thun'der-dart, a 
thunderbolt; Aun'oer-darter, -master, (both 
Shak.) Jove.—v./. thun'der-drive (Spens.), to 
drive with thunderbolts.—thnn'der-god, a god 
that wields thunder; thun'der-peal, a resounding 
noise of thunder; thun'der-plump, a heavy fall of 
rain in a thunder-storm; thun'der-shower, a 
shower accompanied with thunder, or a short 
heavy shower from a thunder-cloud; thun'der- 
stone (Shak.), a thunderbolt; thun'der-storm, 
continued discharges of electricity from the 
clouds, producing lightning and thunder, 
generally with heavy rain.— v.t. thun'der-strike, 
to strike with, or as with, lightning.—thun'der- 
stroke (Shak.), a stroke or blast by lightning.— 
adl. thun'der-struck (also -stricken), struck by 
lightning: struck dumb with astonishment.— 
steal one's thunder (see steal). [O.E. thunor, 
thunder, Thmor, the thunder-god, Thor; Ger. 
donner, L. tonarei cf. Thor, Thursday.] 
thurible, thd'rt-bl, n. a censer.—n. thn'rifer, an 
acolyte who carries the thurible.— adl. thurif'- 
erous, incense-bearing.—n. thurific&'tion.— v.t. 
did'rify, to cense.— n. thus (thus, thus), frankin¬ 
cense. [L. t(h)us, t(h)Brls, frankincense—Gr. 
tkyos, a sacrifice: cf. thyme.] 

Thursday, th&rx'dl, n. the fifth day of the week, 
originally sacred to Thunor, the English 
thunder-god. [O.E. Thunres dug, Thunoc’s day; 
O.N. ThBrsdagr, Thor's day; Ger. Donnerstag.) 
thus, dhus, adv. in this or that manner: to this 
degree or extent: accordingly, therefore.— n. 
thus'ness, (usu. facet.) state of being thus.— adv. 
thns'wisc, in this manner. [O.c. /A«s.] 
thus. See thurible. 

Thuya, a variant of Thuja, 
thwack, thwak, v.t. to whack.— n. a whack.— 
H. thwack'er.—n. and adl. thwack'iag. (Perh. 
whack, or O.E. thacclan, to smack.] 
thwaita, thwdt, n. a piece of reclaimed land— 
common in place-names. (O.N. thveit.) 
thwart, thwdrt, adv. crosswise: from side to side. 
— adl- crosswise, transverse: cross, adverse: 
cross, perverse, cross-grained.— prep, across, 
athwart.—v.t. to cross: to cross the path of: 
to obstruct: to oppose: to frustrate: to balk: 
to set crosswise: to plough crosswise.— v.t. to 
cross: toconllfet.—n. frustration: hindrance: a 
rower's bench.— adl. thwar'ted, frustrated.— adv. 
thwar'tedly.— m. thwar'tsr. — n. and adl. tiiwart'- 
iag.— advs. thwar'tiagly. perversely; diwart'ly; 


tbwart'ship(s}. across the diip; thwact'ways; 
ftnrart'wbe.— a^s. Awart'il^ thwart'wisa. 
[O.N. thvert, neut. of thverr, perverse.] 
thy, dkf, posj. pron. or odf. thine: of thee, [thhw.] 
Tkrcstean, tM-es’tl-en, -a>rd'aa, a^. of Thy^tes 
(Or. Thfestis), who was made to eat his own 
sons: cannibal. 

thyine, thVin, adl. of a tree supposed to be san- 
darach (Rev. xviii. 12). [Gr. thjdnos—thfon or 
thPa, thyine tree.] 

diylachM, thl'b-sfn, n. the so-called Tasmanian 
wolf. [Gr. thfkdtos, pouch.] 

Aylose, thylosis. See finals, 
thyme, tbn, n. any member of the labiate genus 
Thymus, low half-shrubiqr plants with two¬ 
lipped corolla and calyx and four diverging 
stamens, esp. the fragrant garden thyme (T. 
vulgaris) and wild-thyme (T. serpymm). — n. 
thymol (thTmol), an antiseptic phenol obtained 
from oil of thyme by distillation.— adl. thymy 
(tim't), like, smelling of, or abounding in, 
thyme.—basil diyme, a kind of calamint; oil of 
thyme, a fragrant essential oil got from garden 
and other thymes; water Ayme, Canadian pond- 
weed. [Fr. thym —L. thfmum—Ct. thfmon.) 
thymelaeaceous, iMm-, thm~el-iS'sh(y)»s, adl. of 
the Thymelaei'ceae, the family to which 
Daphne belongs. [Gr. thymelalS, supposed to 
be a species of Daphne— thymos, thyme, elatS, 
olive.] 

thymus, thVm»s, n. a ductless gland near the root 
of the neck, vestigial in adult man—that of 
veal and lamb called neck^sweetbread .—Also 
adl. — n. thymine (thl'men), one of the four bases 
in deoxyribonucleic acids, in close association 
with adenine. [Gr. thymos, thymus gland.] 
thyratron, thi'r»-tron, n. a gas-filled valve with 
heated cathode, able to carry very high currents 
—orig. a trademark for one containing mercury 
vapour.— n. thyristor (thi-rls'tsr), a thyratron- 
like semiconductor device, 
thyroid, thi'rold, more correctly but less commonly 
thyreoid, d-old, adl- shieid-sha|»d; pertaining 
to the thyroid gland or the thyroid cartilage.— n. 
the thyroid gland, a ductless gland in the neck 
whose overactivity may lead to exophthalmic 
goitre, and defect to cretinism: the principal car¬ 
tilage of the larynx, forming Adames apple.— ns. 
thyroidl'tis, inflammation of the thyroid gland: 
Ayrotoxicos'is, hyperthyroidism; thyrox'in(e), an 
iodine compound, the active principle of the 
thyroid gland. [Gr. thyreoeldes, shield-shaped, 
the thyroid cartilage— thpreos, a (door-shaped) 
shield— thyri, a door, eldos, form.] 

Thyrostraca, thir-os'trs-ke, n-pl. the cirripcdes. 

[Gr. thprS, door, valve, ostrakon, shell.] 
thyrsus, thdr’sas, n. the wand of Bacchus, a staff 
wreathed with ivy: a dense panicle broadest in 
the middle (bot.): esp. one whose lateral 
branches are cymose:— pi. thyr'si (sO. —n. 
thyrse (thdrs), a thyrsus.— adls. thyr'sotd, -al, 
having the form of a thyrsus. [Gr. thyrsos.] 
Thysanoptera, tMs-»n-op'ta-ra, n.pl. an order of 
insects with fringed wings, as Thrips.— adl- 
thysanop'terons.— n.pl. Thysanura (•B'rs), the 
bristle-tails, an order of small wingless insects 
with abdominal apimndages.— adl- thysanfi'rous. 
[Gr. thysanos, a fringe, tassel, pteron, a wing, 
ourd, a tail.] 

thyself, dhi-self', pron. emphatic for, or usually 
along with, thou or thee: reflexive for thee, 
[thee (alterM to thy), and self.] 
ti, ti, (mus.) n. in the tonic sol-fa system a substi¬ 
tute for si, to avoid the initial sound of so (s<d ).— 
Also, in anglicised spelling, te. 
ti, ti, n. a small Pacific liliaceous tree (Cordyline): 
sometimes also applied (wrongly) to the Aus¬ 
tralian tea-tree, polynaian.] 
tiara, f/-d'ra, a. the lofty ornamental head-dress 
ctf the anci^ Persians: the Jewish high-priest’s 
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mitre: the pope's triple crown: the papal 
dignity: a jewelled head-ornament.—n. tiar 
(/<vr, tin Ifoet.), a tia'ra’d, tia'raed, 

wearing a tiara. [Cr. tiari.) 

Tib, tUf, n. used as a typKai woman's name 
(S/hifc.): ace of trumps in gleek (ohs.; Scott). — 
Tib'-cat, a she-cat: Tib(b)*t Eve (see samt). 
[Isabella.] 

Tibert, tib'irt, tib'»rt, n. the cat in Reynard the 
Fox: in Skak. identified with Tibalt. 

Tibet, Thibet, tt-bet’, n. a country W. of China, 
thibet, a woollen stuff generally printed in 
colours: a heavy goat's hair fabric used instead 
of Air—also Tibet cloth.—odf. Tibet'an (or Ub'), 
of Tibet.— n. the language of Tibet: a native of 
Tibet.—^Tibetan apso(s) (same as Lhasa ap^s)). 
tibia, tib'l-a, n. the shinbone: the fourth joint of 
an insect's leg: an ancient flute or pipe.— atff. 
tib'ial. [L. tibia, shinbone, flute.] 
tic, tik, H. a convulsive motion of certain muscles, 
esp. of th.e face: an involuntary habitual re¬ 
sponse ifig,). —tic'-douloureu* (rdoi-a-roo', Fr. 
tek ddo-loH-ro), an affection of the fifth cranial 
nerve with paroxysms of pain in face and fore¬ 
head. [Fr.; cf. tick (S).] 
tical, ti~kai', tik‘l, n. an obsolete Siamese silver 
coin, about equal to a rupee: a unit of weight. 
[Port, tical.) 

ticca, tik'a, (Ind.) adj. hired. [Hind, thika, hire.] 
tfce, /IS, V./. (Shak.) to entice.— n. an enticement 
(Shak.): a yorker (cricket). [Aphetic for entice, 
or—Fr. atiser.) 

tichorrhine, tVko-rin, adl- having an ossified nasal 
septum, as the fossil woolly rhinoceros. [Gr. 
teichos, wall, rhis, rhinos, nose.] 
tick, tik, n. any of the larger blood-sucking aca- 
rids; applied also the sheep-ked and similar 
degenerate bloodsucking Diptera; a small and 
usu. objectionable person (coil.). —tick fever, 
Fast Coast fever, transmitted by ticks. [O.E. 
ticia (perh. for tica or ticca); Du. teek, Ger. 
zecke.) 

tick, tik, n. the cover of a mattress: ticking.—ns. 
tick'en, tick'ing, the cloth of which ticks are 
made. [L. theca —Gr. thike, a case; see theca.] 
tick, tik, n. a light tap or pat (ohs.): the game of 
tig: the sound of a watch, clock, etc.: a beat; a 
moment: a speck: a small mark, often an angu¬ 
lar line, used to indicate or mark off as checked 
or dealt with.—v.i. to tap, pat (o6s.; tick and 
toy, to dally); make a sound as of a clock: to 
beat: to work, function (coll.). —v.r. to mark 
with a tick; to dot: to measure, record, give out, 
by ticks.— adJ. ticked, speckled.—ns. tick'er, any¬ 
thing that ticks, esp. a telegraph instrument that 
prints signals on a tape, or (slang) a watch: the 
heart (slang). —«. and adl- tick'ing.—tick'er-tape, 
paper ribbon telegraphically printed: tick'ing-off, 
a reprimand; tick'-tack', ticking as of a clock: 
bookmakers’ telegraphy by arm signals: (see 
also trick-track).—Also adi- — odv. with recur¬ 
ring ticking.—tick'-tick, a ticking: a child’s 
word for a watch; tick'-tock', a ticking, as of a 
big clock: a tapping.—in two ticks, in a moment; 
tick off (slang), to reprimand; tick over, of an 
engine, to run gently disconnected: of a person, 
to lead an inactive, uneventful existence. [M.E. 
tek; cf. Du./<k, L.G./lAk; prob. imit.} 
tick, tik, (slang) n. credit: trust.— v.i. to get or 
give credit.—tick'-shop, a shop where goods are 
given on credit, [ticket.] 
tick, tik, n. crib-biting: a whimsy, [tic.] 
ticket, tik'it, n. a card, slip, or placard bearing a 
notice or serving as a token of any right or debt, 
as for admission, penalty for some offence (esp. 
motoring), etc.: a certificate (s/ang): discharge 
from the army (slang): a list of candidates put 
forward by a party for election ([/.5.): the 
principles associated with a particular political 
party: a visiting-card (obs.). — v.t. to label: to 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ri'a-mm/ 


designate.—ticket agent, agent who sells tickets on 
behalf of a theatre, or a railway, etc.; tick'et- 
collec 'tor; tick 'et-dtur, the day before settling day 
on the Stock Exchange: tick'et-portcr, a licensed 
porter: a railway porter who collects tickets; 
tick'et-punch, an instrument for punching holes in 
used tickets; tick'et-writer. an expert in shop- 
window card and similar lettering: tick'et- 
writing.—straight ticket, all the nominees of a 
political party, and no others; the ticket (slang), 
exactly the right thing or the thing to be done; 
ticket of leave, (formerly) a licence to be at large 
before expiry of sentence: ticket-of-leave man. 
[O.Fr. estiQuet(te) — estiquer, to stick—O.L.C. 
stekan; cf. stick.] 

tickey, tik'I, (S.Afr.) n. a former S. Afr. coin, a 
threepenny-bit. [Origin unknown.] 
tickle, tik'I, adi- unstable, in unstable equilibrium, 
delicately set, insecure (Spens.^ Shak.): ticklish, 
nice (obs. or dial,). — v.t. to excite with a pleasant 
thrill: to affect with a disturbing feeling of a 
light touch, usually uncomfortable and tending 
to excite laughter: to amuse: to please: to 
perplex: to touch lightly: to beat.— v.i. to 
tin^e (Spens.): to be the seat of a tickling 
or itching feeling.— n. an act or feeling of 
tickling: a slight touch of the ball with the bat 
(cricket). — n. tick'ler, one who or that which 
tickles: a feather-brush: a poker: a cane; a 
device for reminding: a puzzle: a dram of 
spirits.— If. and adi- tick'ling.— ad). tick'Ush, 
easily tickled: unstable: precarious: easily 
affected: nice: critical.— adv. tick'lithly.— n. 
tick'lishness.— adi- tick'ly, tickling: ticklish.— 
tick'le-brain (Shak.), strong liquor.— n.pl. tick'ly- 
bend'ers, thin ice that bends underfoot: a game 
played on it.—tickle pink, to please or amuse 
very much. (Perh. a freq. of tick; perh. by meta¬ 
thesis from kittle.] 

tic-tac. Same as tick-tack ^ee tick (3)). 
tid, tid, (Scot.) n. fit time or condition: a mood, 
tidbit. Same as titbit, 
tiddle, tid'l, v.i. to potter, trifle, 
tiddler, tid'lar, n. a small fish, esp. a stickleback; 
anything very small. [Perh. tiddy (2).} 
tiddley, tid'li, (naval coll.) ad}, smart and trim. 
[Perh. tiddly.] 

tiddly, tid'li. (slang) n. drink.— atf}. slightly drunk. 
—Also tiddley.—on the tiddly (slang), drunk. 
[Earlier titley.] 

tiddlywink, tid'll-wingk, n. an unlicensed pawn¬ 
shop or beer-house (slang): (in pi.; also 
tiddiedywinks, tid'l-di-), a game in which small 
disks are flipped into a cup by pressing the edge 
of the small disk with a bigger one. 
tiddy, tid'l, (Scott) n. the four of trumps at gleek. 
tiddy, tid'l, (dial.) adi- very small. [Origin un¬ 
certain.] 

tide, /I'd, n. a time: season: festival: opportunity: 
trend: ebb and flow, esp. of the sea twice daily: 
time of ebbing, of flowing, of both, or of suitable 
state for work: sea-water (poe/.): a flow: river, 
river-water, or current (poet.): flood-tide.— v.t. 
(esp. fig.) carry as the tide: effect by means of 
the tide.— v.i. run like a tide: make one’s way by 
taking advantage of the tides (also v.t. with it). 
— adjs. tid'al, of, depending on, regulated by, the 
tide: flowing and ebbing; tide'iese.—tidal wave, 
the tide-wave: a great wave caused by thu tide: 
improperly, a great wave started by an earth¬ 
quake and running on with its own velocity; 
tide'-gate, ^te that admits water at flood-tide 
and retains it at ebb; tide'-gauge, instrument for 
registering the state of the tide continuously; 
tide'-lock, lock by which ships may pass out or 
in at all times of the tide; tide'mark, line on the 
shore made by the tide: a mark of the limit of 
washing; tide'mill, mill moved by tide-water; 
tide'-race, swift tidal current; tide'-rip, disturbed 
sea due to currents: tidal wave; tides'-man, a 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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customi oflieer who woUed the snivel of ships 
(odg. coming in with the tide); tide'-taUe. a 
table of times of high*tide; tMe'^waiter. a tides- 
man: one who waits to see how things go before 
acting; ti(te'-waitendiip; tide'-water, water 
brought by the tide: river water affected by the 
tide (U.S.): seaboard (C/.S.); tide'«wave, the 
tide regarded as a wave passing round the earth; 
tide'^ay, a track follow^ by the tide; a channel 
through which there is a stong current or tide.— 
ride over, to carry over, or surmount, difficulties, 
for the time at least. [O.E. tid; Du. tijd, Get. 
gelt,] 

ride. tId, (arch.) v.f. to happen. [O.E. (ge)tidan\ 
cf. betide.] 

ride, (Spens.) for tied. 

ridings, tVdingz, n.pl. news. [Late O.E. tidung — 
O.E. tidan, to tide, happen, or—O.N. tithindi, 
events, tidings.] 
tidivate. Same as titivate, 
tidy, tVdi, tu^. seasonable (obr.): in good con¬ 
dition or order (dial.)', plump (diah): comely 
(dial.): shapely (dial.): fairly good or big 
(coll.): trim: ordwiy: neat.— n. a cover for a 
chair-back: a receptacle for odd scraps.—v.r. to 
make tidy: to clear away for the sake of tidiness: 
— pr.p. tl'dying; pa.t. and pa.p. tf'died.— adv. 
ti'dily. —n. ti'duMss. [tide; cf. Oer. teiilg.] 
tie, tl, v.t. to bind: to fasten: to knot: to make 
as a knot: to restrict, restrain: to unite: to 
mark with a curved line indicating sustentation 
not repetition (mus.): to perform or mark in 
this way (nwr.): to limit; to oblige: to subject 
to bonds: to confirm (Shidc.): to future.— 
V./. to be eaual in votes or score: of dogs, to 
linger on the scent:—^.p. ty'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
tied, rU.—n. a knot, bow, etc.: a bond: a string, 
ribbon, etc., for tying: a necktie; a tie-wig: a 
shoe (U.S.): a member sustaining only a ten¬ 
sion: a railway sleeper (U.S.): a restraint: an 
obligation: a mode of tying: an equality in 
score or votes: a match in any stage of a tourna¬ 
ment in which the losers are elimiiwted: a 
curved line drawn over notes of the same pitch 
to be performed as one, sustained not repeated 
(mus.). — adfs. tied; tie'less.— n. ti'er, one who 
ties: a child’s apron (U.S.). —tie'-beam, a beam 
connecting the lower ends of rafters to prevent 
moving apart; tied house, a public-house whose 
tenant is bound to get his supplies from one 
particular brewer or distiller (usuaUy the owner); 
tie'-dye'ing, a method of hand-dying textiles in 
which parts of the material are bound or knotted 
so as to resist the dye.—Also tie-and-dye; tie'- 
pbs, an ornamental pin stuck in a necktie; tie'- 
rod, a rod serving as a tie; tio'tack, ornamental 
clip attaching tie to shirt; tie'up, tape foraying a 
bookbinding or portfolio: an animal tied up for 
• bait: a standstill: an entanglement; ti'e-wig,a 
wig tied with ribbon at the back.— tie down, to 
fix: to bind by conditions, eh^; tie in (up) witii, 
to be cioMly associated with; tw up, to parcel up: 
to tie so as to remain up: to tether: to secure 
•gainst squandering, alienation, etc., restrict the 
use of, by conditions. [O.E. tiak, band, string, 
rigon, to tie.] 

tier, tir, n. a row, rank, or layer, esp. one of 
several placed one above another: a row of 
' guns: a mountain range (rosmanto).— ^v.r. topile 
m tiers. [O.Fr. tire, sequence—rirer, to draw.] 
tierce, tirs, a. a third fobs.): one-third of a pipe: 
g ,earic or vessel <n that capacity: (tHrs) a 
sequence of three cards of the same suit: a 
third (mus.): the note two octaves and a third 
above a giv«i note (mi».): a position in fenciiu: 
the third hour of uie day (ending 9 a.m.): the 
office of that hour, the terce.—n. tier'ceron 
(arcUt.), in vaulting, a subordinate rib springing 
Bom the intersection of two other ribs.—tierce 
de Fkatdie (lyers da pl4car-di), a major third 
flHtfir: mi, hdr (her); mfmr; md/e. 


closing a piece otherwise in a minor key. [O.Pr. 
Hers, tierce — L. tertia (pars).] 
tiercel, tiercelet. See tercel, 
tiers etat, tyer-sH-td, (Fr.) the third estate, or 
commons, formerly in France, 
tiff, tif, n. stale, sour, or thin liquor: a sip: a 
dram.— v.i. to.sip: to drink: to lunch.—Also 
(Scot, and dial.) tilt.—n. tiff'ing, sipping: 
lunch, a light repast (India, etc., tiff'in). [Pein. 
orig. slang.] 

tiff, tif, (obs.) y.t. and v.l. to dress, trick out. [O.Fr. 
tiffer (Fr. atiffer), to adorn.] 
tiff, tif, n. a display of irritation, a pet, huff: a 
slight quarrel.— v.i. to be in a hi^: to squabble. 
—Also (esp. Scot.) rift. [Prob. imit.] 
tiffany, tff'a-nl, n. a silk-like gauze.—of tiffany: 
transparent. [Gr. theophaneia, tbeophany, or 
dir^hanela, transparency.] 
tig, rig, H. a touch: a twitch: a game in whidi one 
who is *it’ seeks to touch another.—iM. to touch, 
esp. in the game of tig. [Poss. a form of tide (3).] 
tig, tig, n. an old drinking-cup with two or more 
handim. 

tige, tizh, H. the shaft of a column. [Fr.,—^L. 
tibia, a pipe.] 

tiger, ti’gar, n. a fierce striped Asiatic beast, one of 
the two largest cats (Fells tigris): the leopard 
(S.4fr.): the iag^iat (American tiger) (U.S.): the 
puma (red tiger): a boy in livery usually pm^ed 
behind a vehicle: a ferocious or bloodthirsty 
person: a flashy vulgarian: a formidable 
opponent (slang): a yell to supplement a cheer 
(U.S.): a tiger-beetle, tiger-moth, tiger-shark, 
tiger-lily, etc.:—fern, ti'gress.— at^. ti'gerish 
(ti'grish), like a tiger in disposition: flashjy.— n. 
ti'gerism, swagger.— adjs. ti'gerly; tf'gcry, 
ti'grine (-grfa), ti'groid, like a tiger.-^ger badge, 
a proficiency badge awarded by the Himalayan 
Club to Sherpas; ti'ger-bee'tle, any beetle of 
the Cicindelidae; ti'ger-cat, a general name for 
a middle-sized strip^ or spotted wild cat— 
margay, ocelot, serval, etc.; ti'ger(’8)-eye', a 
pseudomomh of quartz after crocidolite; ti'ger- 
flower, a Mexican iridaceous plant (Tigridia) 
with streaked flowers.— tuU. ri'ger-foot'ed (Shak.), 
fiercely swift.—ti'ger-iiry, a lily with black- 
spotted orange flowers; ti'ger-raoth, any one of 
the Arctiidae; ti'ger-nut, the edible rhizome of 
Cyperus esculentus, a European sedge: (U.S.) 
the chufa; ti'ger-shark, a voracious striped 
shark of the Indian O^n; ti'ger-snake, the 
most deadly of Australian snakes (Notechis 
scutatus), brown with black cross-bands; ti'ger- 
taU, type of fast-mowing hybrid worm; ti'ger- 
woH, the spotted hyaena: the thylacine; ti'ger- 
wood, any of sevo-al showy black-striped 
woods. [Fr. tigre — L. tigris —Gr. tigris, prob. 
from Zend.] 

tight, tit, adj. close: compact: close-fitting: too 
close-fitting: cramped: allowing little space, or 
time, for deviation from pian(/ig.): (of situation) 
difiScult or dangerous: (of contest) close: (of 
style) concise: taut, not slack: (of, e.g. control) 
v^ firm, strict: firmly fixed: impervious, not 
Iraky, proof: trim: neat: snug: competent: 
hampeiw or characterised by want of money: 
(of money) scarce, hard to obtain: unwilling 
to part witii money: intoxicated.— adv. tightly. 
— v.r. and V./. tiffiit'ea, to make or grow ti^t or 
tighter.—n. tight'ener, one who, or that which, 
ti^tens: a tensor (anat.)i a heavy meal (slang). 
—a4f. tiaht'ith.—-odv. timt'iddy.— adv. ti^^. 
— H. tiffiit'aess. — a.pr. tights, close-fitting 
breeches: a close-fitting urment covering the 
lower part of the body and the 1^.— aed. twt'- 
flated, stingy.— v.t., v.l., and ae(f. tight'-lace'.— 
ns. tiiht'-li'cer: ti^-ll'dag, compression of 
the waist by tight clothes. — adf. tight -14wed> ua- 
communicative. — tight'-rope, a taut rope for 
rope-dancing; tight'wad, a skin-flint, miter. 
fitr; mOte; miin,fSbt! Men (then) 
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[EarU«r tklgkt, app. from aa old«r form of O.N. 
tMttr, Influenced by various English words of 
similar meaning; cf. Oer. dicht.'] 
tight, tit, (Speitt.) pa.t. and pa.p. of tie. 
tigoB, il’gon, H. the oflTspring of a tiger and a 
Uoness. (tig(er) and (U)on.] 
tika, li'ka, n. a red mark: on the forehead of 
Hindu women, formerly of religious signiflcance 
but now counted as a beauty spot. [Hind.] 
tike. Same as tyke. 

tUd, tl'kl, ti'ki, n. an image, often in the form of a 
small greenstone ornament, representing an 
ancestor. [Maori.] 

til, tU, tit, H, sesame.*—Also teel.—til'-oil; tU'* 
seed. [Hind, rff—Suis. rf/a.] 
tilbury, til'b»r4, n. a kind of gig for two. [Said to 
be so named from its first miucer.] 
tilde, tiVdd, -di, a. the diacritical sign over n in 
Spanish to indicate the sound ny —^thus fl (as in 
cudon). [Sp.,—L. tituba, a title.] 
tile, til, n. a slab of baked clay (or a substitute) 
for covering roofs, floors, etc.; a tube of baked 
clay used in drains: a piece for playing mah- 
jongg: tiling; a top>hat (slang). — v.t. to cover 
with tiles: to drain by means or tiles: to secure 
against intrusion by placing a Mrson at the door: 
to bind to secrecy.— ai^. tiled, covered with 
tiles: imbricated: (offish) sun dried (Scotr).— ns. 
ti'ler, a maker or layer of tiles: freemasons’ door* 
keeper—also tyl'er; til'ery, a place where tiles 
are made; tiring.-^e'iuit; tin'-red, a brown¬ 
ish-red, the colour of baked tiles; tile'-stoae, a 
flat stone used for roofing, esp. a thin-bedded 
sandstone—a tile loose (slang), a little road; 
Dutch tiles, enamelled earthenware tiles, usually 
blue, with scriptural subjects, for chimn^-pieces, 
etc.; on the tiles, on the loose. [O.E. tlgeh —L. 
tigula — legire, to cover.] 
tilefish, til'fish, n. an American Atlantic fish noted 
for the sudden changes in its numbers. [App. 
from its generic name, Lopholoff/us, and pern, 
its tile-like spotted pattern.] 

Tilia, til'l-s, n. the lime or linden genus, giving 
name to the family Tilit'ceae, akin to the 
mallows.— atO.. tilUl’ceouB, belonging to the 
family. [L. tllla, lime-tree.] 
till, til, n, a compartment or drawer in a chest, 
cabinet, etc. (obs.)\ now, a money-drawer or 
receptacle in or behind a counter. [Cf. M.E. 
tlllen, to draw, O.E. fortyllan, to draw aside, 
seduce.] 

till, til, prep, to the time of: to (Scot.): to, with 
the infinitive (Scot.). — coni, to the time when. 
[O.E. (Northumbrian) til-~0.fi. til; cf. O.E. 
till, a fixed point, Ger. ziel, end, goal.] 
till, til, v.t. to work, cultivate: to set (obr. or tUai.). 
till'able, arable.— ns. tiU'age, act or 
practice of tilling: husbandry*, a place tilled; 
till'er; till'ing. [O.E. tiUan, to aim at, till—If//, 
limit; see foregoing word.] 
till, til, n. a stiff impervious clay (orig. Scot.): 
boulder-clay (geol.):, shale (mining). — n. till'its, 
indurated till. (Cf. dull (2).] 

TiUandsia, ti-land'zis, a. a mainly epiphytic 
tropical American genus of the pineapple 
family. [So called from Finno-Swedish botanist, 
Tillands.) 

tiller, til'zr, n. the handle or lever for turning a 
rudder.—tUl'cr-chain, -rope, the duin or rope 
connecting the tiller with the steering-wheel. 
[M.E. tlllen, to draw (see till (I)), or O.Fr. teller, 
cross-bow stock—^L.L. tel&rlum, a weaver’s 
beam—^L. tila, a web.] 

tiUer, til’ar, tellnr, teUar, tel'sr, n. a sapling: a 
shoot from a tree stool: a sucker from the base 
of a stem: a side-shoot from the base as in com, 
etc.— v.l. to form tillers. [O.E. telgor, shoot, 
twte*] 

tiller. See tin (3). 

tUly-vally, -fally, tll'l-val'l, •faVl, (Skak.) interj. of 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ^'s^nunt 


Impatience of what has been said.—^Also tlH'ey- 
vall'ey. 

tilt, tiit, n. a cover, awning, for a wagon, boat, 
etc.: a tent: a hut.—v.t. to cover with a tilt.— 
—odi* tilt'ed.—tilt-boat, a large rowing-boat 
with a tilt. [O.E. fe2d;'<cf. Ger. zelt.J 
tik, tilt, v.l. to pitch, as a ship: to lean, heel over: 
to slope: to slant, esp. in a vertical plane: to 
joust, ride and thrust with a spear: to charge, 
attack (with at): criticise (with at): to thrust.— 
v.l. to incline: to tip out: to send by tilting: to 
forge with a tilt-hammer.—n. an act of tilting: 
a condition of being tilted; a slope: a joust, a 
course with a lance: an encounter: a duel: a 
thrust; a tilt-yard.—ns. tilt'er; tUt'ing.—^tik'- 
hamnier, a heavy pivoted hammer lifm by a 
cam; tut'-yard, a place for tilting.—full tflt, at 
full speed in a hradlong course. [O.E. tealt, 
tottermg.] 

tildi, tilth, n. cultivation: cultivated land: the 
dmith of soil turned up in cultivation. [From 
tilf(3).] 

timanot, tl-mS ri-ot, (hist.) n. a Turkish feudal 
militiaman. (Fr.,—^Turk. titndr.] 
timbal, tymbal, ttm'bl, (arch.) n. a kettledrum.— 
— n. timbale (ti-bal, tam'bai, tim'bf), a dish 
cooked in a cup-shaped mould or shdl. [Fr. 
timbale; see atabal; app. influenced by L. 
fympaitwm.l 

timber, tim'har, n. wood suitable for building or 
carpentry, whether growing or cut: standing 
trees of oak, ash, elm, or (locally by custom) 
other kinds, forming part of an inheritance 
(English law): material generally: a beam, or 
large piece of wood in a framework, as of a 
house, ship, etc.: familiarly, a wooden object or 
part: a wi^en leg: woc^ (dial.): woodland, 
forest-land (U.S.). — adi- of timber; wooden: 
wooden in tone, unmusical (Scot.). — v.t. to 
build ^obs.): to fiirnish with timber or beams.— 
ad/, timbered, built:, constructed: built of 
wood: furnished with timber: app. massive 
(Spens.): wooded.—n. timbering, timber collec¬ 
tively: work in timber.—tim'ber-liae, the upper 
limit of timber-trees on the mountains, etc.; 
tim'ber-man, one responsible for the timbers hi a 
mine; tim'faer-toes, a person with a wooden leg; 
tim'ber-trec, a tree suitable for timber; tim'ber- 
woH, an American variety of the common woff, 
the grey wolf; tim'ber-yard, a yard or place 
where timber is stored. [O.E. timber, building, 
wood, tindirlan, to build; Ger. zImmer, room.] 
timbd, tim-bS', n. a South American sapindaccous 
climber (Paullinia plnnata): a fish-poison and 
insecticide got from its bark. [Guarani.] 
timbre, tibr’, tim'bar, tam'bar, n. the quality of a 
sound, tone-colour, distinguished from pitch and 
loudness. [O.Fr., bell—L. tympanum, a drum.] 
timbrel, tim’hral, it. an ancient Oriental tabor or 
tambourine.— ad), tim'brel’d (Milt.), sung to the 
timbrel. [O.Fr. timbre —L. tympanum, tkum.] 
timbrology, •tim-broVa-Ji, timwomaaia (-iurO- 
mS'ni-aT timbroiriiily (-brof’l-ll), ns. outmoded 
words for stamp^ollecting.— ns. timbrol'isilBtt 
timhreph'ilist. [Fr. timbre, postage-stamp.] 
time, tim, n. concept arising from change ex¬ 
perienced and observed: a quantity measured 
by angle through which earth turns on its axis: 
a moment at which, or stretch of duration in 
which, things happen: season: due, appointed, 
usual time: hour of death or of parturition: 
spell: a period: actual time of being something 
or somewhere, as of apprenticeship, residence, 
sentence, student days, life, etc.: duration of the 
world: leisure or oi^rtunity long enough fmr a 
purpose: a spell of exciting, usual v pkuurable, 
experience: time, or shortest time, of perfor¬ 
mance, as a race: rhythm, tempo: rate of sp^: 
aonitofdurationinmetre,amora: an occasion: 
an occasion regarded as one of a recurring series: 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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om of 8 number of multiplied instances: genera- thrust made in fencing at the moment the oppo- 

Used as an indication of multiplication (so many nent draws breath for his thrust; time'-work, 

timer'■muitipUed by so much): payment for work paid for by the hour or the day—opp. to 

workb^thehoor, day, etc., back-pay: a reckon- piece-work. — at(i. time'-wom, worn or deca^red 

ingoftime: an interval: past time: an allotted by time.—time zone, one of 24 longitudmai 

period, esp. its completion, as in boxing rounds, divisions of the globe, each 15” wide, havkig a 

permitted drinking hours, etc.: the call, bell, standard time throughout its area: a similar 

whistle, buzzer, or other signal announcing this: zone adapted to a particular country.—againat 

(in pi.) the contenoporary conditions: (in pi.) time, with the aim or necessity of finishing by a 

often the name of a newspaper: (cap.) a certain time; all in good time, in due course: 

personification of time, a bald-headed old man soon enough; apparent time, time according to 

with a forelock, a scythe, oAen an hour-glass.— the real sun, without regard to the equation 

v.t. arrange, fix, choose, a time for: mark, of time—sundial time; astronomical time, till 

adjust, or observe the rhythm or time of: ascer- 1925 the time past mean noon, now midnight, 

tain the time of: regulate as to time.— v.i. keep reckoned on to twenty-four hours in mean time; 

or beat time.— ae(i. of time: reckoned by time: m one time, formerly; at the same time, simul- 

timed: for a future time.—rn/er/indicating that taneously: notwithstanding; at times, at distant 

time is up, or that action is now permitted.— intervals: occasionally; behind time, late; 

adis. timed; timeless, independent of time: un- behind the times, not abreast of changes; be- 

conneeted with the passajtc of time: ultimately: tween times, in the intervals; by times, betimes; 

premature (^/lak.): ill-timed: eternal: failing common time, time with two beats or a multiple 

to keep time or rhythm.—Also adv.—adv. time'- of two beats to a measure (compound common 

lessly. — ns. time'lessness; time'liness. — adi. time where each beat is of three quavers or 

tima'ly, in good time, early: seasonable: well- crotchets): do time, to serve a sentence of im- 

timed: temporal (ohs.): of the time of day prisoiunent; for a time, during a time: tempo- 

(Spens.): in time, keeping time (Spens.). — adv. rarily; for the time being, at the present time or 

early, soon: in due time or good time.— adi. the actual time in question; from time to time, 

tiai(e)o«B (tim'osi chiefly Scot.), in good time: now and then; have a good time, to enjoy one- 

seasonable.— adv. tira(e)'ously, in good time.— self; have little, no, time for, to have little, no, 

ns. tlm'er, one who or that which times anything: interest in or patience with; in good time, quite 

(in composition) one who belongs to, works early enough: with some time to spare: (ironi- 

for, etc., such-and-such a time; tim'ing, fixing, caily; ohs.) indeed; in no time (at all), within a 

choosing, adjusting, ascertaining, or recording of very short time; in time, after a lapse of time: 

times: co-ordination in time; tim'ist, a time- early enough: keeping rhythm; keep time, to 

server ^oh.?.): one who keeps in time: one who run accurately, as a clock: to move or perform 

times his movements.—time'-ball, a ball arranged in the same rhythm: to record times of work- 

to drop at a particular time; time'-bargain, a men, etc.; know the time of day, to know the 

contract to buy or sell at a certain time in state of affairs: to know what one is about, or 

the future.— adi_s. time’-beguil'ing, making time the best way of doing something; local time, 

seem to pass quickly: time'-bett'ering (Sho/r.), in time reckoned from the local meridian; lose 

which times are growing better; time'-bewast'ed time, to fall behindhand: to let time pass without 

(Shak.), spent by time.—^time'-bill, a time-table; full advantage; make time, to regain advantage 

time'-bomb, a bomb that explodes by a time-fuze, of lost time: to find an opportunity: mark time 

— adjs. time'-cmisum'ing, requiring much time: (see mark); mean solar time, time reckoned not 

wasting time; time'-expired, having completed a by the actual but the mean position of the sun; 

terra of enlistment.—time'-exposure(pbor.),anex- on, upon, a time, once: at a time in the past (usu. 

posure for a time long in comparison with one imaginary); on time, up to time: punctually; 

called instantaneous: time'-fuze, a fuze contrived sidereal time, the portion of a sidereal day that 

to act at a definite time; time'-gun, a gun fired to has elapsed since the transit of the first point of 

indicate a certain hour.— ad}, time'-hon'oured, Aries; solar time, time reckoned by the sun, real 

honoured on account of antiquity.—time'- or mean; standard time, a system of time adopted 

keeper, a clock, watch, or other instrument that for a wide area instead of local time—usually 

measures time: one who keeps account of work- Greenwich mean time or a time differing from it 

men's hours: one who beats or observes time; by a whole number of hours; summer time (see 

time'-killer (see kill).— n. and adj. time'-killing. summer): take one’s time (coll.), not to hurry, 

—time'-lag, the interval of delay between two dawdle; take Time by tbe forelock, seize an 

connected phenomena.— adi- time'-limse, of a opportunity before it is too late; take time oil 

motion-picture, taken slowly and projected at a (U.S. out), to find time to do something, for an 

normal speed so that actions are greatly speeded activity; time about (chiefly Scot.), in turns, 

up.—time'-lim'it, a time within which something alternately; time and again, repeatedly; time and 

has to be done.— adJ. time'ly-part’ed (Shak.), motion study, an investigation of the motions 

having died at a natural time.—time'piece, a performed and timetaken in industrial, etc., work 

piece of machinery for keeping itime, esp. one with a view to increased production; time of day, 

that does not strike but is bigger than a watch; the time by the clock: the point of time reached: 

time'-pleas'er (Shak.), a time-server.—n. and a greeting, salutation; time out of mind, during 

adi. time'-savi^.—time'-server, one who serves the whole time within human memory, from 

or meanly suits his opinions to the times or time immemorial; time-zone disease, symptoms 

those in authority for the time; time'-service.— arising from the disturbance of circadian pattern 

n. and adi. time'-serving.—time shaving, the by rapid long-distance flight east or west; triple 

optimum utilisation of a computer and its peri- time, three beats, or three times three beats, to a 

pheral devices whereby the difierential processing- measure; up to time, punctual, punctually: not 

time of each machine is allowed for, and is used later than the due time; what time(poer.), when, 

accordingly; time'-signai, an intimation of the (O.E. lima; O.N. r/mi.j 

exact time given by wireless or otherwise from an timenoguy, tim’sn-og-i, n. a rope stretched from 
observatory; time'-sig'nature (mas.), an Indica- place to place in a ship, esp. one to prevent the 
tion of measure at the beginning of a line or fore-sheet fouling (nnuf.): amakeshift: awhat's- 
wberever there is a change; time'-spirit, the its-name. (Origin obscure.] 

.genius of the age; time'-awitch, one working timid, lim'id, adi. inclined to fear: wanting 
-Mtomatically at a set time; time'-table, a courage: faint-hearted. — n. timid'ity. — adv. 

table of times, as of classes, etc.; time'-thrust, a tim'idly.— n. tim'idness.—<»(/. tim'orous (-or-as), 

file, fir; me, Imr (her); mine; mile, fir^ mile; mo!in,fobt; dken (then) 
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timid.— adv. tim'onMMly.—*ii. tim'wouMim.— that used for kindling fire from a spark.— 

a((f. tim'msime (dfo/.), easier frightened. tL. tia'derdika (5Aak.). inflammable at tinder; 
timldus, timid, timor, -dUs, teu—4imere, to fear.] tin'dery, irascible.—tin'der-box, a box for tindm-, 

timocracy, ti-mok'r»-sl, n. a form of government and usu. flint and steel. [O.E. tymhn O.N. 

in which property is a qualification for office: tundr, Ger. zander-, O.E. tendon. Get. zSnden, to 

one in which ambition or, desire of honour is a kindle.] 

ruling principle.— adfs. timocratic (~S^rat"ik), tine, tin, n, a spike as of a fork, harrow, or deer's 
-aL [Gr. timokrotid — timi, honour, krateein, to horn.— a<d- tined. [O.E. tind.] 
rule.] tine, tyne, tin, {Scot.) v.t. to lose.— v.t, to be lost: 

timon, ti’men, (obs.) n. a helm.—n. timoneer', a to be painful (Spens.): to perish (5pefi5.):—po./. 
helmsman. [Fr.,—L. timd, Suis, a beam.] and pa.p. tint, tint; Spent, tyned.—n. (Spent.) 

Timon, ti’mtn, n. a famous Athenian misanthrope teen, affliction.— n. tinsel (tln'sl; Scot.), loss. 
(5th cent. B.c.) celebrated by Aristophanes, [O.N. t^na, to destroy, lose, perish; cf. teen.] 
Lucian, Plutarch, and Shakespeare: hence, a tine, tin, (dial.) v.t. to shut: to enclose. [O.E. 
misanthrope.— v.i. Ti'monise, -ize, to play the tynan, to surround; cf. town.] 
misanthrope.— ns, Ti'moaism; Ti'monist. tine, tin, (dial.) n, a wild vetch or tare, 

timothy, tlm'»~thi, n, (in full timodiy'grass) cat’s- tine, tyne, tin, (Shak.) adj. tiny (always preceded 
tail grass (Phleum pratense) much valued for by little), 
feeding cattle. [T/morA^ Hanson, who promoted tine. See tind. 

its cultivation in America about 1720.] tinea, r/nV-e, n. ringworm: any of several skin 

timpano, timp'»-nd, n. an orchestral kettledrum:— diseases caused by fungi: (cap.) the clothes-moth 
pi. tim'pani (-ne).— n. timp'anist. [It.; see genus, giving name to the Tineidae (r/-Re'f-dd), a 
tympanum.] large family of small moths. [L. tinea, moth, 

tim-whi8k(e)y, tim'~(h)wis'ki, n. a whisky (gig). bookworm, etc.] 

tin, tin, n. a silvery-white, easily fusible, malleable ting, ting, v.t. and v.i. to ring.— n. the sound of a 
metal (symbol Sn for L. stannum; at. numb, small bell.— n. ting'-a-ling, a tinkling.—Also 
SO): money (slang ): a vessel of tin or tin-plate, a adv. [Imit.] 

can, etc.: a tinful.— adJ. made of tin or tin-plate tinge, tin), v.t. to tint or colour: to suffuse: to 
or (coll.) of corrugated iron: paltry (coll.). — v.t. impart a slight modification to.— v.i. to take on a 

to coat or overlay with tin or tinfoil: to cover tinge:— pr.p. ting'ing.— n. a slight colouring or 

thinly with solder before soldering: to pack in modification. [L. tinggre, tinctum; conn, with 
tins;—pr.p. tinn'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. tinned.— n. Gr. tengein, to wet, to stain.] 

tin'ful:— pi. tin'fuls.— a^. tinned.— ns, tinn'er, a tingle, ting'gl, v.i. to feel or be the seat of a thrill- 
tinsmith: a tin-miner: acanner; tinn'ing.— ad/, ing sensation: to thrill: to throb: to ring: to 
tinn'y, like tin, esp. in sound.— n. (also tinn'ie) a vibrate.— v.t. to cause to tingle: to ring.— n. a 
mugoftin-piate.—tin'-can'; tin'foil, tin or (now) tingling sensation.— n. ting'ler, a stinging blow, 
tin-lead alloy (or aluminium) in thin sheets, as —n. and adi. ting'ling.— adjs. ting'lish, thrilling; 
for wrapping; tin hat (s/ung), a helmet; tin'man, ting'ly, tingling. [M.E. tinglen, a variant of 
one who works in tin: a dresser of tin-ore: a tinklen.] 

dealer in tinware; tin'-opener, an instrument for tingle, ting'gl, n. a small tack or nail: a clip of 
cutting open tins of food, etc.; tin'-plate, thin lead: patch over leak ii> boat’s planking. [Cf. 
sheet-iron or steel coated with tin.—Also ad/. — Ger. zingel.] 

tin'pot, a pot of or for tin or tin-plate.— at^. tinguaite, ting'gwe-it, n. a fine-grained igneous 
paltry, rubbishy.—tin'smith, a worker in tin; rock composed essentially of feldspar, nepheline, 
tin'stone, cassiteritej tin'-stream'er, one who and aegirine. [Tlngua Mountains in Brazil.] 
washes tin from alluvial deposits; tin'-stream'ing; tink, tingk, n. a clear high-pitched short bell-like 
tin'-tack', a tack coated with tin; tin'-terae'(see sound: a chime of rhyme: a tinker (ro//. abbrev., 
teme): tin'type, a ferrotype; tin'ware, articles Scot.). — v.t. and v.i. to sound in this way: to 
made of tin.—^put the tin hat (lid) on, to finish offl, tinker.— n. tink'er, a mender of kettles, pans, 
bring to an end, suppress; tin'-pan alley, the etc.: a botcher or bungler: a slight, temporary, 
realm of popular music production. [O.E. tin; or unskilful patching-up.—v.t. to repair, esp. in- 
O.N. tin. Get. zinn.] effectually.— v.i. to do tinker’s work: to botch, 

tinamou, tin'e-mdd, n. a South American part- potter, patch up.— v.i. tink'le, to make small, 
ridge-like bird (Tinamus) of or akin to the sharp sounds: to jingle: to clink repeatedly 
Ratitae. [Fr.,—Galibi (Indian language of Fr. or continuously; to go with tinkling sounds: 
Guiana) tinamu.] to tingle.—v.r. to cause to tinkle; to ring; to 

tincal, ting’kl, n. crude borax. [Malay ttngkai.) make empty sounds or mere sound.— n. a sound 
tinchel, tin'hhytl, ting'kal, n. a circle of men who of tinkling.— n. tink'lcr, a small bell: a tinker, 
close in round a herd of deer. [Gael. timehioU, a gypsy, or vagrant (Scot.). — n. and adj tink'ling. 
circuit.] — adv. tink'lingly.— adj. tink'ly.—give someone a 

tinct, tingkt, n. a tint: a tinge; the alchemist’s tinkle, to call someone on the telephone; not to 
elixir (Shak.). — adj. (Spent.) tinged.— v.t. (obs.) give a tinker’s curse, damn, not to care. [M.E. 
to tint, tinge, dye; to imbue; to subject to tinken, to tink, tinhere, tinker (perh. uncon- 
transmutation.— adj. tinctS'rial, of dyeing.— n. nected).] 

tinct'ure, a tinge or shade of colour: a colouring tinnitus, ti-ni'us, n. a ringing in the ears. [L. 
matter: a metal, colour, or fur (Aer.): a quality t//m/iii5,-us, a jingling—liumre, to ring.] 
or slight taste added to anything: a prin- tinsel, tin's!, n. thin glittering metallic sheets or 
ciple extracted in solution (old chem .): the trans- spangles: anything showy, but of little value.— 
muting elixir or philosopher's stone (alchemy): ar/y. of or like tinsel; gaudy.—v./. to adorn with, 
an alcoholic solution of a drug (med.). — v.t. to or as with, tinsel; to make glittering or gaudy:— 
tinge: to imbue. \jL. tingere,tinctum,to dye; cT. pr.p. tin'selling; pu.r. and pu.p. tin'selled.— adj. 
tint, tinge.] tin'selly, like tinsel, kaudy, showy.^—n. tin'selry, 

tind, tind, tind (now dial.), teend, tend (Herrick), glittering and tawdry material.—«. and adj. tin'- 
tine, tin (Miit.), v.t. and v.i. to kindle:—pu.r. and sey, (obs. dial.) tinsel.—tin'sel-slipp'er’d (Milt.), 
pa.p. tind'ed, tined (Spent, tind, t^nd, t^nde). [O.Fr. estincelle—L. scintilla, a spark.] 

[O.E. tendan, and prob. a lost collateral form; tinsel. See tine (2). 

cf. tinder.1 tint, tint, n. a slight tinge distinct from the principal 

tindal,f/R'(b/, n. apeUy-officeroflascars. [Malay- colour: a hue mixed with white: a series of 
alam tandal.J parallel lines in engraving, producing a uniform 

tinder, tin'der, n. dry inflammable matter, esp. shading.—v.r. to colour slightly: to tinge.— v.i. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; rl'»-m»nt; for certain sounds'in foreign words, see p. viii 
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to tain on a tint.— ns. tint'ar, on« who, or that 
which, tints; tint'hwss; tiat'inc.^—tint'leu; 
tin'ty. inhannonioiisly tinted.—it. Tintom'etcr, 
trademark name ibr a colorimeter.—tiat'>hiock, 
a block for printing a background; tint'-tool, an 
implemeot for producing a tint by parallel lines. 
{L. linctus; cf. tinct, tmge.] 
tint, tint. See tine (2). 

thitinnabHiate, tin-tin-ab’B-i&t, v.i. to ring.—mOs. 
tintinoab'ulaBt. tintinnab'ular, tintinnab’ulairy.— 
a. tintinnabaU*tion, bell-ringing.— atff. tintinnab'- 
nhHU.—n. tintimmb'ulum, n bell: a bell-rattle:— 
pi. tintinoab'ula. [L. tintitmabulum, a bell— 
tlntinn&re, to jingle, reduplicated from tinnire, to 
iingle.) 

tiny, ti’ni, adl/. very small:— comp, ti'nier, siqterl. 
ti'niest. tCf tine (5).] 

t^. tip, n. a slender extremity: the fbrthest part. 
— Y,t. to put a tip to: to be the tip of: to remove 
the tip from:— pr.p. tipp'in^; pa.t. and pa.p. 
tipped, or tipt— niH. tip^ (tq^).— n. tipp'ing.— 
o^. {slang) topping, ripping, excellent.— 
tipp'y {slang), in the height of fashion: smart— 
a4l. tip'-tilt'ed {Tennyson), turned up at the tip.— 
oa dw tip of one’s tongue, on the very point of 
being spoken. [Cf. O.N. iyppa, to tip, Du., 
Norw., Dan. tip. Get. (dim.) slpfel.] 
tip, tip. r.t. to strike lightly but definitely: to hit 
gtancingly:—pr.p. tipp'ing: pa.t. and pa.p. 
tipped.—n. a tap.— n. tiiv'ing, a mode of articu¬ 
lating with the tongue to give staccato effects on 
tlM flute, trumpet, etc.—^ttp'-and-nin', a kind of 
cricket in which the batsman must run if he tuts 
at all: a raid in which the raiders make OS' at 
once. [Cf. Du. and Ger. tippen, Sw. tippa, to 
tip.] 

ti|h tip, 9.t. to give, hand, pass, convey: to give a 
tip to; to indicate.— v.i. to give tips:— pr.p. tim'- 
ing; pa.p. and pa.t. tipped.— n. a gratuity: a hint 
or piece of special information suppoM to be 
useful in betting, examinations, etc., a wrinkle.— 
ns. tipp'er; tipp'ing; tip'ster, one whose business 
it is to furnish tips.—tip'-off, a hint or warning 
in advance.—tip off, to give a tip-off to; tip one 
(he wink, to convey a secret hint. [Grig, rogues’ 
cant.] 

tip, tip, v.t. to cast down: to upset: to tilt: to 
shoot, dump, empty out, by tilting: to toss off. 
— v.i. to topple over: to tilt:— pr.p. tijv'ing; 
pa.p. and pa.t. tipped.— n. a tilt: a place for 
tipping rubbish, coal, etc.: a dump: a staith 
or shoot: a tram for expeditiously transferring 
coal.— ns. tipp'er, one who, or that which, tips: 
a lorry or truck, the main part of which can be 
tipped op for unloading: tipp'ing.—^tip'-cart, a 
cart emptied by being canted up: tip'-cat, a cat 
or pointed piece of wood: a game in which the 
cat is stnidc with a cat-stick and made to spring 
up; tlp'-cheesc {Dickens), app. 
tip'-Hp, construct^ so as to allow of being 
tilted.—tip off Honor, to turn up the vessel till 
quite empty; tip the scale, to depress one end of 
the scales. [M.E. type; origin'obscure.] 
tipper, tip'ar, n. a kind of ale—from Thomas 
Tipper, who brewed it in Sussex, 
tipi^ tip'it, n. a long band of doth or fur, 
variously worn, esp. anecdesiastical scarf {obs.): 
the hangman’s rope (obs., facet.)', a cape: an 
animal’s ruff of hair or feathers: a moth’s 
iwta^am. (Prob. tip (1).] 
tipple, tip'l, y.r.'and. V./. to drink constantly in 
small quantitin: to booze.— n. liquor tippled.— 
n. tipp'ler.—tipp'Ung-lMMise. [Cf. Norw. dial, 
r^fo. to drip slowly.] 

tipslaff, tip'staf, n. a staff tipped with metal: an 
Offlcwr who carries it, a sheriff’s officer:—p/. 
tip'staffs, ttp'staves {-stavi). [tip (1), staff J 
thtty, tbf'sl, asO- partially intoxicated.— v.t. tip'- 
a^i to fuddle.— adv. tip'aily.— n. tip'siness.— 
tip'sy-eake, a cdce made of pastry and almonds, 
fihe, fiir; mi, Mr (her): mine: mdte, 


with wine; tip'^-key, a watch-key hi whidi toe 
head is released if an attempt it made to turn it 
backward. [Prob. ript4).] 
tmtoe, r/p'rd, n. the end of the toe or toe^ more 
often merely the toes.— adv. on tiptoe, hteralty 
or figuratively, through excitement, expectation, 
etc.— v.i. to walk on tiptoe, to go li^tly and 
stealthily*.—pr.p. tip'toetog; pa.t. and pa.p. 
tip'toed. [tip (1), toe.] 

tiptop, tip'top', n. the extreme top: the height of 
excellence.— ad}, of the highest excellence.— 
Also adv. [tip (1), top.] 

'fipuia, tip'B-h, n. the daddy-long-legs genus of 
flies, giving name to the family T^'liue. [L. 
tippula, a water-spider.] 

tirade, tl-rSd', ti-rOd’, te^rOd’, n. a lonp vehement 
harangue: a string of invective: a laisse {pros.): 
a run between two notes (mus.). (Fr.,—It tirata 
— tirare, to puli.) 

tirage i part, te-r&sh a pSr, (Fr.) an offprint or 
article reprinted separatdy from a periodical— 
the German abdruck. 

tirailleur, ti-r&-yetr, n. a skirmisher, sharp-shooter. 
[Fr.] 

tirasse, ti-ras', n. a pedal-coupler in an organ, 
tire, tir, {arch.) n. equipment, furniture {shak.): 
attire, apparel: ahead-dress: a pinafore ((f.5.). 
— v.t. to attire: to dress, as the head.— n. tir'ing. 
—tire'-val'iant {Shak.), a kind of fancifbl head¬ 
dress; tire'-woman, a lady’s-maid; tir'ing-fftaaa; 
tir'ing-house, -room, a theatre dressing-room: 
tir'ing-womaa. [Short for attire.] 
tire. Hr, n. a metal hoop to bind a wheel: (now 
usu. tjve in Britain) rubber band, cushion, or 
tube round a wheel-rim.— v.l. to put a tire on.— 
aids, tired (tyred); tire'lesa (tyre'Sess).— n. tii'ing 
(t:^'ing).—tubeless tire (tyre), a pneumatic tire 
that has no inner tube and, being self-sealing, 
deflates only slowly when punctured. [Prob. same 
word as the foregoing.] 

tire, fir, (Speiu.)ii. a train: a tier of guns. [Variant 
of tier.] 

tire, tir, n. a volley: a broadside. [Fr. tir.] 
tire, tir, {Shak.) v.i. to tear and tug or feed 
greedily as a bird of prey: tp be intent, occimy 
onmelf, feed one’s thoughts or desires. [O.Fr. 
tirer.] 

tire, tiTf v.i. to weary: to become fatigued: to 
have interest or patience exhausted or worn 
down.— v.t. to weary: to fatigue: to bore: to 
wear out.— asU. tired, fatigued: wearied, bored 
(with of): showing deterioration throu^ time 
or usage—e.g. limp, grubby, played out.— n. 
tired'ness.— ad}, tire'less, untinng.— adv. tire'- 
lessly.— ns. tire'iessness: tire'mig, a tired 
animal.—^Also a^. {Spens. tyreUng jade). — adJ. 
tiie'some, fatiguing: wearisome: boring: 
tedious: loosely, irritating, troublesome, irk¬ 
some.— adv. tire'sMnely.— n. tire'someness.—tire 
down, hunt to exhaustion. [App. O.E. tiorian, to 
be tired.) 

till, tirl, {Scot.) v.t. and v.i. to turn: whirl: rattle. 
— It. a turnstile or the like.—tiri'ie-wir'He, a 
twirl.— ad}, twirled: intricate.—tiri'ing-pin, pin 
of a door-latch, rattled to seek admission {obs.): 
now usu. taken to mean a risp. [triH (2).] 
tirl, tirl, {Sctn.) v.t. to strip. [Cf. tor.] 

Tir na n-Og, ter~na~ndg’, n. the Irish Etysium. 
[Ir., land of the young.] 

tiro, ti'rd (also tyre), n. a beginner: a novice:—pf. 
ti'roB, also ty'roes, ti'roes, ^mnes (l/-rd'iiftr).— 
It. tirocinium {sin’-i-am), early training: first 
experience. tlrd (L.L. tfrS), •Unis, a recruit, 
tirdcinium, a first campaign.] 

Tifonensian, tUr5-nen'si-an, n. a Benedictine of a 
congregation founded (1109) at Tiron (Thiron, 
near Nogent-le-Rotrou), almrbed in 1627 by 
that ot St Maur.—^AJso atO. 

Tlronian, ti-rd'rd-an, a^. of Tird {•dnis), Cicero’s 
amanumiais, or of shmthand smting {TironUm 
Jdr; mate; mdSn,fibti dhen (then) 
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notes) uoribsd to bim.—Thoaiu aiga, ampar* tito, tjrtet tiWt> fit, tit, f/f, titohr, ete., -U, (pbt.) 
nod. adKf. prompt^: at once. {Cf. O.N. lAr, often.] 

tiioa, irf-df, R. the naoie given to one of a series titfer, tit'far- See tit (2). 
of satellites giving meteorological information tidie, tkUi, aeH- tenth.-.-R. a tenth part, an in- 
ftom observation of the clouds. definitely small part: the tenth o( the produce of 

tirr, tlr, (5cof.) v.f. and v.l. to atrip. [M.E. fir re; land and stock allotted originally for chimA 
origin unknown.] purposes: a rentcbarge in commutaton of this: 

tirra<lirra, tirra-lyra, tlr-e^r'e, n. and tnterj. an any levy of one-tenth.—v.f. to take a tithe of or 
old refrain, ascribed by Shakespeare to the lark, firom: to pay a tithe on: to dedmate (ofis.).— 
tiitrit, tir'Il, {Sluik.) h. Mrs Quickly’s word for otf. tidi'able, subject to the payment of tithes.— 
alarm, frwt. am. tithed.— ns. tfth'er, one who collects tithes; 

tirrivae, tirrfvie, tir'i-vi, or -i^', (5cof.) n. a tan* tin'Ing, a tithe: exaction or payment of tidm: 
trum or fit (d* passion: a commotion. a district containing ten householders, — 

*tis, tlz, a contraction of it in. reqKmsible for the beluiviour of the rest (Mtf .).*— 

tisaae, thsan’, n. a medicinal decoction. [See tithe'-bain; & bam for storing the parson's tithe 
ptisaa.] in aom.—tl^. titiie'*frse, exempt from paying 

tisicic, tis’ik, (Shtdt.) a. a cough- [phthisic.] tithes. — thhe'-gatherer. — a4f. tithe'-paymg. — 

Tisiplians, tl-sV'o-ni, a. one of the Furies. [Gr. tlthe’-pig, one pig out of ten paid as a tithe; 
Tisiphone—lists, retribution, phonos, murder.] tidie'-wracter, a collector of tithes; tith'ing-niaa, 
'tisn't, tis'nt, a contraction of it is not. the chief man of a thhing. [O.E. tiotha, tenth; 

Tisri, flr'rl, n. the first month of the Jewish civil cf. tenfii. teind.] 

year, seventh ofdie ecclesiastical, usually part of titi, tee-tee, fd-fd', n. a small South American 
September and October. monkey (Callithnx). 

tissue, tisk'oS, -0, tis'B, n. anything woven, esp. a Titiaa, Mhu, tish'm, -yon, n. a red-yellow colour 
rkh or gauzy fabric: an aggregate of similar used by the Venetian painter Tttkm (Tiziano 
cells (bioJ.): a fabric, mass, or agflomeration, as Veceilio, c. 1490-1S76).— aH. (chiefly of hair) of 
of lies, nonsense: paper coated with gelatine and this colour, or (loosely) of other shade cd'red or 
pigment ipkot.)’. tissue-paper: a handkerchief reddish-brown.—od^. Titianesque (-esk'), in the 
made of soft, thick, tissue-paper.—v.r. to weave manner of Titian, a combination of the richmt 
orinterweave,esp. with gold or silver thread: to surface and colour. 

clothe,cover, adorn, with tissue: to variegate.— titiliate,r07J'iai, v.t. to tickle: to stimulate gently, 
tissue culture, growing of detached pieces of — ns. titilli'tien; tlt'illitor. [L. titllUlre, ^wn.) 
tissue, plant or animal, in nutritive fluids: a tit(t)ivate, tliU-vU, tidivate, rid', (slang) v.i. and 
piece so grown; tias'ae-pa'per, a thin, soft, v.r. to smarten ui^ by dress or otherwise.- ... 

semitransparent pap« (said to have bem put tit(t)ivi'tiaa, tifivl'tion. [Poss. coined from 

between folds of tissue). [Fr. tissu, woven, pa.p. tidy.] 

of litre (O.Fr. tistre) —L. texire, to weave.] tidarit, til'lBrk, n. a pipit, [tit (3) and laric.] 

tit, tit, n. a variant of teat. tide, tl'tl, n. an inscription or descriptive placard: 

tit. tit, n. (dial.) a tap.—tit (or tat, a tip for a tap, a chapter-heading: a section of a law-book: the 

retaliation: a hat—usu. abbrev. tit'fer (cockney name of a book, poem, tale, picture, etc.: a 

rhyming slain). title-page: a book or publication, as an item in 

tit, tit, H. a titmouse (q.v.): a small or inferior d catalogue (publishers' slang): a credit title 

horse: a nag: (in real or feigned depreciation) (fiinema): a subtitk (cinema): an appellation of 

a girl, young woman. [Ice. ri«r, titmouse.] rank or distinction: a right to possession: a 

tit, rir, (dii^ Scot.) R. a twitch: a tug.—y.Mmd ground of claim: evidence of right: a title-deed: 

v.i. to tug. a fixed Sphere of work, source of maintenance, 

tit. See tue. or a certificate thereof, required as a condition 

Titan, ti'ton, n. a son or daughter (Trtaness) or for ordination: a cardinal-priest’s parish in 
other descend^t of Uranus and Gaea: one of Rome: a championship (sport). — v.t. to desig- 
the eider gods and goddesses overthrown by nate: to give or attach a title to.— adls. ti'thw, 
Zeus: the name of one of them, Hyperion: having a title; ti'tleleBS, namelos (Shak.): un- 
Helios, the sun-god: the sun personified: titted.— rs. tl'tler, a writer of titles: a claimant 
Prometheus: Saturn’s greatest satellite (nsIrOR.): (ofis.); ti'tiing, the giving or attachmg of a title, 
(without cap.) anything gigantic: (without cap.) —ti'tle-deed, a document that proves right to 
a man of great intellect but not the highest possession; ti'tloJeaf, the leaf on which is the 
inspiration.—Also a4l. — n. TUania (ti-t&'ni-o, title of a book; ti'tle-page, the page of a book 
ti-tS'ni-o), the queen of fairyland, wife of containing its title; ti'tle-pocm, that which gives 
Oberon: a satellite of Uranus.—Titaaeaqua its title to a book; ti'tle-role, the part in a play 
(•esk'): Uti'alaa; Titanic, titanic, (ri- or which gives its name to it; ti'tle-dieet, the first 
thtan'ik). — ns. Tl'tonisni, the spirit of revolt sheet of a book as printed, containing title, 
against the universe; Ittaaonuuhy (-om’o-kl; bastard-tithu etc. [O.E. titul or tllul and O.Fr. 
Gr. machi, fight), the war of the Titans against title (Fr. titre) —L. titulus.] 
the Olympian gods; THanosau'rua, a gigantic titUag, rit'//Rg, R.'a small stockfish: the meadow- 
Cretaceous dinosaur; UtanothS'rium, a huge pipit (esp. Scot.): also the hedge-sparrow, 

rhinoceros-like American OUgocene fossil ungu- [Norw. dial, titling, small stockfish: O.N. 

late.. [Gr. TitSn.] titiingr, sparrow; cf tit.] 

titanium, ti-tS'nl-om, n. a metallic element (Ti; titmouse, tlt’mows (Spens. titmose, -mSs), n. a tit. 
at. numb. 22)' found in ilmenite sphene, rutile, any of various kinds of little active acrobatic bird 
etc.—strong, light and corrosion-resistant.—n. of Pams or kindred genus:— pi, titmice Uit'mis). 
titanate (tnon-Ht), a salt of titanic acid.—o4b. [tit (3), and M.E. mose, titmouse—O.E. mdie; 
titanic (-tan'ik), of - quadrivalent titaniupi Ger. melse; conftised with mouse.] 

(titanic acid, HtTlOi; titanic iron, ilmenite); Titidam, r#'rd-lrm, r. the communism of Marshal 
titanii'erous, containing titanium.— r. ti'taidte, Tito (bom 1892) of Yugoslavia, adhering to 
sphene, a brown, green, or yellow monoclinic intemittional communism but not at the sacrifice 
mineral, calcium silicate aM titanate.—of national independence.— n. and atl/. Ti'toiat. 
ti'tanouB, of trivaJent titanium.—titanium widte, titokl, tt-tok’l, ti’, n. a New Zealand tree with 
titanium oxide used as pigment. [Gr. Titin, reddish paniculate flowers. [Maori.] 

Titan, on the analogy of uranium.] titrate, tVtrSi, v.t. to subject to titration.—ns. 

titbit, tit'blt, H. a choice delicacy or item.—^Also titri'tion, measurement of the strength (Kf a 
tid'bit. solution by finding how much of another 

Neutral vowels in unascented syllables: eVo-mont', for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viti 
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aolution of known stnngth is retiuired to com* 
picto a chemical reaction; iitn W.S. titer; 
tn»r, ti’), the concentration of a substance in a 
solution as determined by titration. [Fr. tttn, 
standard.] 
ti'trae. Sm ti (2). 

titter, tit'ar, v.U to giggle, snicker, or laugh re* 
Btrainedly.— n. a stifled laugh.—n. titt'erer.—n. 
and adj. titt'cring. [Cf. Sw. dial. Uttra.] 
titter, tU’ar, v.i. to totter, sway. [O.M. titra, to 
shake.] 

tittle, tU’t, n. a dot, stroke, accent, vowel*point, 
contraction or punctuation mark: the smallest 
part. [O.Fr. title —L. titulus, a title.] 
tittle, tit'l, {dial.) v.t. and y.i. to whisper: to tattle. 
—titt'le^tt'le, idle, empty talk.— v.i. to prate 
idly.—titt'le-tatt'ler; titt'le-tattiing. 
tittlebat, tlt'l-bat, n. a childish form of stickleback, 
tittup, titap, tlt’ap, v.i. to prance, skip about gaily. 
II. a light springy step, a canter.—(«(/. titt'upy, 
tit'upy, gay, lively; unsteady. [Imit.] 
titty, tit'l, H. a teat: the breast. [Dim. of tit, 
teat.] 

titty, tit'l, (Scot.) n. sister, 
thobiste, tit'ii~bat, v.i. to stagger, stumble.— n. 
tit'flbancy, staggering.— adJ. tH'Sbant.—». titu* 
b&'tion. [L. titubare, -atum, to stagger.] 
titule, tit'Ol, n. and v.t. ^me as title.— adf- 
tit'filar, pertaining to title: in name or title only: 
nominal: having the title without the duties of 
an oflice: supplying a title to a cardinal*priest 
(as a titular church).—n. a titled person: one 
who enjoys the bare title of an office, without 
actual possession: a person invested with a title 
in virtue of which he holds a benefice, whether he 
performs its duties or not: that from which a 
church takes its name (patron if a saint or angel; 
R.C.). — n. titularity (-ar'i-ti). — adv. tit'ularly.— 
adi- tit'ularly, titular.— n. one holding a title.— 
titiilar bishop (/i.C), a bishop without a diocese, 
taking his title from a place where there is no 
lon^ a bishop’s see—before 1882 bishop in 
partibus infidelium.—titular of the teinds oi 
tidies, a layman invested with church lands after 
the R^ormation in ^otland. [L. titulus.] 
tityra>tu, tit', tit-i-rl-lon', -tu', n. a member of a 
17th-centuty fraternity of aristocratic hooligans. 
[Opening words of Virgil’s first eclogue, Tityre 
ta, Tityrus, thou (lying under the spreading 
beech), conjectured to indicate the class that had 
beech trees and leisure to lie under them.] 

Tiw, te‘w, n. the old English war-god. [O.E. Tiw, 
cf. Tuesday, Tyr.] 

tissy, tiz’i, n. a sixpence (old slang): state of 
agitation, nervousness, confusion, or dither over 
little (slang; also tizz). 

tmesis, tmi'sls, (gram.) n. the separation of the 
parts of a compound word by a word or words. 
[Gr. tmisis — temnein, to cut.] 

T.N.T. Abbrev. for trinitrotoluene, see trinitro*. 
to, tdS, tdb, t», prep, serving as sign of the infinitive 
(which is sometimes understood) apid forming a 
substitute for the dative case: in the direction of: 
at far as: all the way in the direction of: until: 
into the condition of: towards: beside: near: 
at: in contact with, close against; before: for: 
of: with the object or result of: against: .in 
accordance, comparison, or relation with: in 
honour of, or expressing good wishes for; along 
with in addition.— adv.in one direction, forward: 
in or into position, contact, closed or harnessed 
condition.—Do and fro, alternately this way and 
that; toing and froing, going backwards and 
forwards in an agitated way, or without achiev* 
ing anything: also fig- lO.E. to; Ger. zu, 
Goth, du; Cr. suffix -de.] 
toad, tdd, n. a toothless tailless amphibian that 
walks or crawls instead of jumping like the frog, 
0 ^, one of Bitfo or kindred genus: a hateful or 
PODtomptible person or animal: (alchemy) bufo. 


—n. toad'y, a toad-eater, sycophant.— v.t. to 
fawn as a sycophant — pr.p. toad'ying; paJ. and 
pa.p. toad'ied.— atH. toM'yiah.—n. toao'yitm.— 
toad'-eater, a fawning sycophant—originally a 
mountebank’s assistant, whose duty was to 
swallow, or pretend to swallow, toads; toad'- 
eating, sycophancy.— adl- sycophantic.—^toad'* 
fish, a toadiike fish of many kinds; toad'fiax, any 
species of Linaria, a genus closely allied to snap- 
ciragon with flax-like leaves; t(M'*in*tbe-boie', 
a dish originally of beef, now usu. sausage-meat, 
cooked in batter; tead'-rush, -grass, a low rush 
(Juncus bufonius) with mostly solitary flowers; 
toad'-spit, cuckoo-spit.— aM. toad'-apott'ed, 

thickly stained or spotted like a toad.—toad'- 
stone, a stone or concretion formerly believed to 
be found in a toad’s head, and valued as an 
amulet: a basalt lava or tuff (Derbyshire; 
supposed to be from its markings; but poss.— 
Ger. totes gestein, dead stone, from the lead- 
miner’s point of view); toad'stool, any mushroom¬ 
like fungus, often excluding the mushroom. 
[O.E. tade, tadige, tadie.] 
toast, tost, v.t. to dry and parch: to brown (as 
bread): to half-melt (as cheese): to warm or 
beat by rays: to drink to.— v.i. to drink toasts: 
to undergo, or be suitable for, toasting.— n. 
bread toasted; a piece of toasted bread, usu. one 
put in liquor: the person or thing drunk to, 
esp. the lady most admired for the moment; a 
proposal of health.— adi. toast'ed.—ns. toast'er, 
one who toasts: a toasting-fork: an electric 
apparatus for making toast: that which can be 
toasted; toast'ing.—^toaat'ing-fork, -iron, a long- 
handled fork for toasting bread: a sword (facet.); 
toast'-master, the announcer of toasts at a 
dinner; toast'-rack, a stand with partitions for 
slices of toast.—on toast, served on a slice of 
toast: swindled: at one’s mercy. [O.Fr. toster 
—L. tostus, roasted, pa.p. of torrere.] 
toaze, toz (Shak.). See toze. 
tobacco, ta-bak'6, n. an American solanaceous 
plant, Nicotiana tabacum, or other species of the 
genus: its prepared leaves used for smoking, 
chewing, or snuffing.— ns. tobaccanfi'lian, a 
smoker (facet.; after bacchanalian); tobacc'- 
onist, a smoker (ohr.): a seller or manufacturer 
of tobacco.—tobacc'o-heait, a functional dis¬ 
order of the heart due to excessive use of 
tobacco; tobacc'o-pipe, a pipe for smoking 
tobacco; tobacc'o-plant; tobacc'o-pouch, a 
pouch for holding tobacco; tobacc'o-stopper, an 
instrument for pressing down the tobacco in a 
pipe. [Sp. tabaco, from Haitian.] 
to-be, too-, ta-be', n. and adj. future. 

Tobit, td'bit, n. an apocryphal Old Testament 
book, containing the story of Tobit. 
toboggan, ta-bog'an, n. a flat sledge turned up in 
front.—v.i. to slide, coast, travel, on, or as if on, 
a toboggan.—Earlier also tobogg'in, tabogg'an, 
tarbogg'in. — ns. tobogg'aner; tobogg'aning; 
tobogg'anist. [Micmac tohakun.] 
to-bredk, tdb-, ta-hrdk', (obs.) v.t, to break in 
pieces;— pa.t. (B., Banyan) to-brake' (usu. 
printed to brake); pa.p. to-bro'ken. [O.E. 
tobrecan —pfx. id-, asunder, and brecan, to 
break.] 

to-bruise, ta-broos', (obs.) v.t. to bruise severely: 
to break vp'.—pa.p. (Spens.) to-brusd'. [O.E. 
td-brysan.] 

Toby, tS'bi, n. a beer-mug shaped like a man with 
three-cornered hat (also To'by-jug): Punch’s dog. 
toby, to'bl, (thieves' slang) n. the road: robbery on 
the road.—high-toby, highway robbery on horse¬ 
back; low toby, footpad robbery. [Shelta 
tSbar.] 

toccata, tok'k&'ta, (mur.) n. primarily a work in¬ 
tended to display the performer’s touch, or in 
which he seems to try the touch of an instrument 
in a aeries of runs and chords brfore breaking into 
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afligue; loosely, a sort of fantasia or overture.— 
ns. toccatd'la, toccatina {•tg’nd), a short toccata. 
Ut.—toccare, to touch.] • 
toe amnu, lok em'a, {mil, slang) n. a trench mortar. 
—^Tpe H {Sch), a society for handing on the 
spirit of comradeship of the Ist World War, from 
Its first meetings at Talbot House, at Popermghe. 
(Formerly signallers’ names of the initial letters 
T, M and T, H.) 

Tocharian, Tokharian, to-k&'rl-an, or -k&\ 
Tocha'rish, Tokha'rish, -rish, ns. an extinct Indo* 
Germanic language, akin to Latin and Celtic, 
preserved in MSS discovered in the 20th 
century in Chinese Turkestan. (Or. Tocharol, a 
people guessed to be its speakers on the stren^ 
of the Uigur (language of Chinese Turkestan) 
name Toenri.] 

tocher, tohh'ar, {Scot.) n. a dowry.—v.f. to dower. 
— ad], toch'erless.—^toch'er-good, property given 
as tocher. (Ir. tochar, Gael, tochradh.] 
toco, to'kd, {slang) n. punishment.—Aiso tfi'ko. 
(Gr. tokos, interest.] 

tocology, tokology, tok-oVa-ji, n. obstetrics.—it. 
tocoph'erol, vitamin E, whose deficiency causes 
sterility in some species. [Cr. tokos, birth, off¬ 
spring, logos, discourse, pherein, to bring.) 
tocsin, tok'sin, n. an alarm-bell, or the ringing of 
it. (Fr. tocsin —Prov. tocasenh — tocar, to touch, 
strike, senh —L. slgnum, sign (L.L. bell).] 
tod, tod, {Scot.) n. a fox: a sly person.—^Tod-Iow'rie 
(i.e. Laurence), Reynard. [Origin unknown.] 
tod {Spens. todde), tod, n. a bush, esp. of ivy: an 
old wool weight, about 28 lb.: a load.— v.l. to 
yield a tod.— v.t. to yield a tod for. 

tod, tod, in phrase on one’s tod, alone. [Rhyming 
slang on one’s Tod Sloan.] 

today, to-day, tdb-, t»^d&', n. this or the present 
day.—odv. on the present day: nowadays. [O.E. 
todrg{e).] 

toddle, tod'l, v.i. to walk with short feeble steps, as 
a child; to saunter: to go.—it. a toddling gait: 
an aimless stroll: a toddling child.— n. todd'ler, 
one who toddles, esp. a child.—todd'ling. 
toddy, tod'i, n. fermented palm juice: a mixture of 
spirits, sugar, and hot water.—^todd'y-cat, the 
palm civet; todd'y-ladle, a small ladle for mixing 
or serving toddy; todd'y-palm, coconut, boras- 
sus, or other palm yielding toddy; todd'y-stick, 
a stick used in mixing toddy. [Hindi tdfi—tar, a 
palm-tree.] _ 

to-do, t»-, tdd-doo\ n. bustle; stir: commotion, 
tody, td'di, n, a small West Indian insectivorous 
bird—the green sparrow, green humming-bird, 
etc., akin to the kingfishers. [L. todus, a small 
bird of some kind.] 

toe, to, n. one of the five small members at the 
point of the foot: the front of a hoof: thecorres- 
ponding part of a shoe, sock, golf-club head, etc.: 
the lowest part of the front of anything, esp. if it 
projects.— v.t. to stand with the toes against: 
to kick; to strike with the toe of a club: to nail 
obliquely through the foot: to perform with the 
toe: to furnish with a toe, as a stocking.— v.l. to 
place the toes;— pr.p. toe'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
toed.— ai(j‘ toed {tdd), having toes: nailed 
obliquely.—toe'c^i, a cap covering the toe of a 
shoe; toe'clip, an attachment to a bicycle pedal 
that receives the toe; toe'-hold, a place to fix the 
toes in: a small established position; a hold in 
which the foot is bent badk from the toe {wrest- 
Hng)-, toe'-nail; toe'-piece.—big or great toe, 
largest of the toes; little toe, smallmt of the 
toes; on one’s toes, poised for a quick start, 
alert, eager; toe the line, stand with toes against 
a marked line, as in starting a race; conform; 
tread on the toes of (someone), to offend (some¬ 
one). [O.E. rd(pf. rdfl); O.N. td, Ger. zehe.] 

to-fall, tdb’/dl, {arch.) n. b^inning, iiwidence. 
[to, fall.] 

toll, to/, {slang) n. pwson of the better classes: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ^'t-m»nt 


swell: good sort— adl. toff'idi.—n. tofl'iAMaa. 
—eutf.toff'y. [Perh.tuft.] 
toffee, toffy, lof't, n. a hard-baked sweehneat, 
made of sugar and butter.— Earlier and I/.5. 
taff'y.—^toif'ee-app'le, a toffee-coated apple on a 
stick.— adj. toff'ee-noae(d) (slang), supercilious, 
conceited. [Ety. unknown.] 
tofoie, tdb-, t»-/Sr', -for', adv. {Shak.), prep.^ eot^. 
{obs.) before. [O.E. tdforan (prep.).] 
toft, tofti n. a homestead {arch.): a hiilodc {dial.). 

[Late O.E. toft —O.N. topt, tupt, toft.] 
tog, tog, {slang) n. a garment—generally in pi. — 
v.r. to dress.—n. togg'ery, clothes.—loag'-toga 
{naut.), shore clothes; tog up, to dress in one’s 
best. [Prob. ultimately L. toga, a robe.] 
toga, td’ga, n. the mantle or outer garment of a 
Roman citizen.—Also toge {tSg; Shak. eotdec- 
lured). — ad]s. to'ga’d, to'gaed, to'gata, -d, tog^ 
{tdgd; Shak,). —togapraetexta {pr/-, pri-, teks'te, 
-ta), a toga with a deep border of purple, worn 
by children, magistrates, etc.; toga vicilis {vir-, 
wir-ITis), the garb of manhood. [L. toga; d. 
legSre, to cover; thatch.] 
togedier, ta-, tdb-gedh'»r, adv. in or to the same 
place: at the same time: in or into connection, 
company, or concert.— n. togetherness, unity: 
closeness: sense of unity or community with 
other people. [O.E. togsedere —to, to, geador, 
together.] 

toggle, tog'l, n. a cross-piece on a rope, chain, rod, 
etc., to prevent slipping through a hole, or to 
allow twisting: an appliance for transmitting 
force at right angles to its direction.— v.t. to hold 
or furnish with a toggle: to fix fast.—togg'le- 
iron, a harpoon with a toggle instead of barbs; 
togg'le-joint, an elbow or knee joint: a mechan¬ 
ism consisting of two levers hinged together, 
force applied to straighten the hinge producing a 
considerable force along the levers; togg'le- 
switch, in telecommunications and electronics, a 
switch which, in a circuit having two stable or 
quasi-stable states, produces a transition from 
one to the other. [App. conn, with tug and tow.] 
togne, tdg, n. the Great Lake char (or trout), a 
gigantic salmonid of North America. [From 
Indian name.] 

toheroa, rd-a-rd'a, n. an edible shellfish found at 
low tide buried in sandy beaches. [Maori.] 
toho, to-hd', inter], a calf to pointers to stop, 
tohu bohu, tff'hdd bd'hdd, n. chaos. [Heb. Ihdhii 
wa-bhohU, emptiness and desolation (Gen. i. 2).] 
toil, toil, v.i. to struggle hard: to labour hard: to 
make one’s way by strong effort.— v.t. to effect 
or work out with toil; to subject to toil {arch, or 
dial.). — n. contention {obs.): a struggle: hard 
labour.— adJ. toiled.— n. toil'er.— ad], toil'fnl.— 
n. and ad]. toirin|!.— ad]s. toil'Iesa; toiTsome, 
involving toil: toiling: owing to toil {Spens. 
toyhom, toylesome).— adv. toiTsomely.— n. toil'- 
somenesB.— ad], toil'-worn, worn with toil. 
[A.Fr. toiler (Pr. touillier), said to be—L. tudieu- 
l&re, to stir.]* 

toil, toll, n. a net: a snare.— ns. toile (twdl), a dress 
material; toilet (toil'it), a cloth for the shoulder 
during hair-dressing (arch.): a toilet-cover: a 
toilet-table; a dressing-table with a mirror: the 
articles used in dressing: mode or process of 
dressing: a reception of visitors during dressing 
(arch.): the whole dress and appearance of a 
person, any particular costume: a dressing- 
room, bathroom, or lavatory: the cleansing and 
dressing of a wound.— ad]- toil'eted, dressed.— 
ns. toil'etry, any article or preparation used in 
washing and dressing oneself:— pi. toil'etries; 
toilette (twS-let'), toilet; toilinet' (foM, toilinette 
(twdl-i-net'), a kind of woollen cloth n^ for 
waistcoats; silk and cotton warp with vrapllen 
weft.—toil 'et-cloth, -cover, a dressfng-uble coyer; 
toil'et-giass, a mirror set on the dressing- 
table; tojl'et-paper, paper for the lavatory; 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 



toBtt roil, • roll of toUet'paper; toQ'ot-Mrvk*, 
•Mt, tbe utouils ecrikctively used in dressing: 
taU'el<nMg, sonp^ for personal use; toil'ct4nlin, 
n drcsstng-taUe. {rr. toUe, dim. tolleit* —L. 
Wa, web.} 

IdsSk t€9x, n. an old French lineal measure -•6'39S 
feet (very nearly 2 metres). [Fr.,—L. teitdlrt, 
rtnsum, to stretra.] 

toiascii, td'shehh, (hist.) n. an ancloit Celtic noble 
below a mormaor. [Qael. tdlsech.] 
toiaon, rwa-s5, (Fr.) a fleece.—^toison d’ot (dor), the 
goldm fleece. 

to kaloa, to ka’Ion, (Gr.) the beaotifbl. 

Tokay, ld-kS\ n. a sweetish and heavy wine with 
an aromatic flavour, produced at ToKoy (Hung. 
Tokajtid'koi) in Hungary: the grape that yields 
iL r 

tokan, Id'An, ff. a siipn: a symbol: a portent: an 
indication: an evidence: a plague-spot (obs,): 
an authenticating sign, word, or object: a keep¬ 
sake: a coin or vou^r, issued privately, re¬ 
deemable in current money or goods (as gift, 
rocard, (often): in Presbyterian churches a metal 
voucher admitting to communion (superseded 
by the communion card): a measure of hand- 
press work, uau. 230 pulls.— o^. serving as a 
symbol: hence, being a mere show or semblance, 
as tokm force, token resistance. —v.(. to betoken. 
—adf. to'ken^d (Sftoft.), indicated by plague- 
spots.—toltea-money, money current for more 
than its intrinsic value as metal: private tokens, 
—by flm same tidcea, further in corroboration, 
or merely by the way; more by token (see amre); 
tte Lwd s tokens (Sftoft.), plague-spots. [O.E. 
ticen; Ger. seichen, a mark.] 
take, tokology. See toco, tocolo^. 
t^ tb'b, n. an Indian unit of weight -180 grains 
troy (11 *66 grammes). [Hind.,—Sans, tuli, 

weight.] 

tolbeeth. SeeteU. 

tofcntamids, tohirSt'orn-id, a. a drug taken by 
mouth in the treatment of diabetes, 
told, Id&f, pa.t. and pM. of tell, 
tele, toH, t6U v.(. (n&m. U.S. and iflo/.) to lure, 
de^.— ns. tol'ing, tidi'Ing (U.S.), the use of to^ 
bait: a method of decoying ducks, etc., by 
exciting curiosity.—^tell'-mdt (J/.S.), chopped 
bait thrown to attract fish. (M.B. toHen —^root 
^ O.E. (for^y^n; see till (1).] 

Toledo, td-li’dS, n. a sword-blade made at 
Toledo (-tt') in Spain. 

taler at s, toV»-rit, v.(. to endure: to endure with 
patienM or impunity: to allow, allow to exist.— 
—A. tolerabU’ity.--a4f. tol'erablo, endurable: 
passable: fair.—ndr. ttd'eraUy.—n. tol'erance, 
ability to endure: disposition or willingness to 
tolerate or allow: permissible range of variation. 
— adj. tol'eraat, tolerating: enduring: capable 
of enduring (e.g. unfavourable conditions, a 
parasite, a drug) without showing serious effects 
(Mo/, and med.): indulgent: favouring tolera¬ 
tion.— adr. tol'crandy.— ns. tolni'tion, act of 
tolerating: allowance of what i% not approved: 
liberty given to a minority to hold and express 
their own political or religious opinions; 
t ol sr ft 'rtenist; tol'erfttm.—tolerance dose, the 
maximum dose which can be permitted td a 
specific tissue during radiothmpy involving 
irradiation of any other adjacent tissue. [L. 
tederire, ’dtum — tdlUre, to lift up.) 
toB, W f, A. a tax for the liberty of using a bridge or 
'mis, selling goods in a market, etc.: a portion 
of grain kept by a miller in payment for grinding: 
a {dace where there is or was or might have been 
a toll-bar. a road junction (Scot.y. the cost in 
damage, mjury, or lives (as (o// ^ the road): a 
tolbcall.—y./. to take or pay toll.— v.t. to take 
tdl of: to take as toll.—tcffl'aUe, subject to 
tdll.—<w. teH'ags, payment of toll: the amount 
paM as toll; toll'er, a toll-gatherer.—tolboolh, 
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tidiboolb (tdl’ or tol'bdStk, -bdddhi Scot, -iitky 
an office where tons are coHected: a town-hall: a 
prison: often a combination of these; toU'-bar, 
a movable bar across a road, etc., to stop 
passengers liable to toll; tblrbri^, -gate, 
bridge, gate, where toll is taken; toU'-^, short- 
distance telmhone trunk-call: truidc call (U.S., 
etc.); toD'diah, dish for measuring the toll in 
milb; tidl'-gaffi'erer.—odf. and adv. tell'-free'. 
—toll'-house; toll'niaa, the man who coUects 
toll: a toll-satherer; tolsel (tdi'sel), tidxey (-ri), 
tolsey (tol'sl), local names (app.—O.E. seld, seat, 
or sml, hall) for a tolbootn or exchange.—take 
t«dl of, to inflict loss, hardship, pain, etc., on. 
^.E. toll', cf. Du. tot, Ger. so//; supposed to be 
nom L.L. toldneum —Gr. teldnion, customs— 
telos, ftilfiiment, tax, etc.; by some connected 
with tell, tak.) 

toll, tdl, V.I. to sound, as a large bell, esp. with a 
measured sound.—v.(. to cause to sound, as a 
bell: to sound, strike, signal, announce, summon, 
send, by tolling: to toll for the death of.— n. the 
sound of a bell tolling.—n. toll'er. (Prob. tole.] 
toll, tdl, (law) v.t. to bar: to take away right of. 

[A.Fr. (o//er—L. tottire, to take away.] 
tdl. Same as tide. 

tol-lol, tot-hV, (oU slang) adl- pretty good.—<»(/. 
tid-lol'ieh, tolmble. (tueraUe.] 
tdit, tdit, n. an old English writ removing a court- 
barrm cause to a county court. [A.Fr. tolte — 
L.L. tolta —L. tollire, to take away.] 
toltcr, tol'tor, (dial.) v.l. to flounder about. 

Tdn, td-li^’, n. (in full balsam of Tolu) a balsam 
yielded by the South American papilionaceous 
tree Myroxylon toiuifera. — ns. tidaenc (toi'Sriti), 
tid'fltd, methyl benzene.— adi. tolS'ic. [From 
Santiago de Tolu, in Colombia.] 

Tom, tom, n. short for Thomas: (without cap.) a 
male, esp. a cat: (without cap.) a name for a big 
bell.—^Tom'-aad-Jerr'y, hot rum and eggs, 
spiced and sweetened; tom'-cat; Tom'-nodi'y, 
the puffin: a fool; Tmn'-trot, a kind of toffee.— 
Long Tom, a long gun, esp. one carried amid¬ 
ships on a swivel-carriage; Old Tom, gin; Tom 
and Tib, Tom, Dick, and Harry, anybody: people 
in general j Tom o* Bedlam, formerly, a madman 
let out with a licence to beg; Tom Tidd'ler’s 
groimd, a place where wealth is to be had for the 
picking up: debatable land: no man’s land 
(ft'om a children’s game so called), 
tomahawk, (om'a-Adft, n. a North American 
Indian war-axe.—v.(. to assail or kill with a 
tomahawk: to hack, cut up, or slate. [Virginian 
Indian tdmdkdk.] 

tomalloy, to-mal'l, n. Amoican lobster fat: 
extended to tamal. [Said to be Carib.] 
toman, td-mdn\ n. a myriad, or ten thousand: a 
former Fmsian gold coin worth 10,000 dinars. 
[Fers. tumSn.] 

tomato, to-md’td (U.S. •ma’), n. the love-apple 
(Lycopersieum escuhntum or Solanim lycoper- 
sicum), a South American plant close akin to 
the potato: its red or yellow pulpy edible fruit: 
pi. timia'toes.—gooaebarry tomato, strawberry 
tomato, the Cape gooseberry. [Sp. tomate — 
Mex. tomatl.) 

tomb, tdSm, n. a grave: a vault for disposal of 
dead bodies: a sepulchral monument.— v.t. to 
entomb: to bury.—tombic (rdSm'/ft,-ft/fc); 
tomb'Icm.—^tomb'stime, a memorial stone over a 
tomb. (O.Fr. (Fr.) tombe —L. tumba —Gr. 
tymbos.) 

timibac, tondiak, tom'bak, n. an alloy of copper 
with a little zinc: ad alloy of copper and arsenic. 
[Fr. tombac —Malay tambaga, copper.] 
tomboc, tom'bok, n, a Javanese long-handled 
weapon. 

tombola, tom’bd-b, n. a kind of lottery (at a ffite, 
etc.): a type of bingo, played esp. in the Services. 
(It.,— tombolare, to tumUe.] 
fdr; mute. mddn,/dbt: dhen (then) 
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tvnM^ tomMd, n. a to of land or gravel aound: accent: intonaUcm: vocal inflexion, 
connectug w niond with another or with the riae Adi in pitch: a sound of deftnite a 
.,r*¥?**°~* ... major second, one of the larger intervals between 

** yba y, row oof, n. a high>spirited romping girl: suocesuve notes in the scale, as C and D: a 

immodest woman Gregorian psalm>tune: vocal expression: bodily 

{StuucO. [Toin Md bmr.) flrmnesa, elasticity, or tension, esp. in muscles: 

tome, (on^ a. a big book or volume. [Fr.,—L. prevailing character or spirit: mood: temper: 

lomus —Gr. tomos — temnein, to cut.] harmony or general eifeot of colours: depth or 

tomeatum, td-men’t»m, a. a matted cottony pub* brilliance of colour; a tint or shade.—v.l. to 

escence.— a4is. tomeatoae {td-nan-tCs’, td-men‘- intone: to give tone or the desired tone to.—v.f. 

rds), tommi'toua. [L.] to take a tone: to harmonise (with fa).—a4|s. 

toauto, tom’fodV, a. £ great fool: a buffoon: a tSn'al, of tone: according to key; tdnal'itiTe, 
trifling fellow.—aa(f. extremely foolish.—v.f. to of tonality.—a. ttoal'lty, relation ui key: key: 
play the fool.—a. tomfool'ery, foolish trifling or rendering of colour relations.—<u(fr. toewd. 
Jesting: buffoonery.—odf. tom'lmdisb. (Tom.1 having a tone (in compounds): braced up: 
tomimn, rd'aif-wa, a. the cutting edge of a bird's treated to give tone: slightly tinted; tone* 
bill.-^-a4l. M'mial. [Latinised from Cr./ornefoa, less, soimdless; expressiontess; dull: relaxed: 
a knife-edge—remaefa, to cut.] listless.— adv. tone'lesaly. — nr. tooe'lessiiMs; 

tommy, torn'!, a. a penny roll, bread: food: a toneme, in a tone language, a phoneme consist- 
tommy-shop: the truck system: (sometimes ing of a particular intonation.—tenem'ic; 
cap.) a private in the British army.—v.r. to tonic (ton'ik), relating to tones: producing 
oppress by the truck system.—^Tommy Atkins, a tension: giving tone and vigour to the system 
generic name for the private in the British army; (m«/.): giving or increasing strength.—a. a 
tomm'y-to, a rod for turning a tubular spanner tonic medicine; a keynote (mas.): tonic water, 
or the like; tomm'y-fua, a light machine-gun —as. toucity (ton-is'i-ti), me property or con- 
(aAer its American mventor. General J. T. dition of having tone: mode of reaction to 
Thompson); ■ tomm'y-rot, absolute nonsense; stimulus: the healthy state of muscular fibres 
tomm'y-riiop, a tni»-shop.—soft tommy, soft when at rest; tfin'us, tone: tonic spasm.— ad/- 
bread, as opposed to hardtack or sea-biscuit. tiki'(c)y (s/aag), high-toned: fsdiionable.—toau 
(From the name Thomas.] fugue, one in which the answer conforms to the 

tomography, td-mog’r»-fi, n. radiography of a tonality of the scale; tone'-arm, orig. that part 
layer in the body by moving the X-ray tube and of a gramophone connecting sound-box to horn: 
photoplate in such a way that only the chosen the arm that carries an electric pick-up; tone 
plane appears in clear detail.— ns. tom'ogram, a control, a manual control in a radio set which 
radiogram produced by tomography; tom'o- adjusts the relative amplitude of high, medium, 

graph, a machine for making tomograms_ adS. and low frequencies to obtain clearer reception. 

tomograph'ic. [Gr. tomos, slice, graphein, to — adj. tone'-deaf, unable to appreciate musical 
draw.] pitch.—tone language, a language (e.g. Chinese) 

tomorrow, to-morrow, /a-, tdb-mor’S, n. the day in which difference of intonation distinguishes 
aftw today.— adv. on the day after today. [O.E. words of different meaning that would otherwise 
tS morgen.] sound the same; tone picture, a piece of descrip- 

tompkm, tompon. Same as tampioa (see tamp). live music; tone poem*, a piece of programme 
-to mp ieu, lom’pl-gn, (o6r.) n. a watch of the kind music, not divided into movements, conveying 
made by Thomas Tomplon (1639-1713). or translating a poetic idea or literary theme; 

tomtit, tmn'tit’, n. the blue or other tit. [Tom, tone row, in serial music, the basic set of notes in 
tit (3).] the chosen order; tonic sol-fa (nwr.), a system of 

tom-tom, lom'-tom, n. an Indian drum: any notation and teaching devised by Sarah Glover 
primitive drum or substitute: (esp. formerly) a (1785-1867) and developed by John Curwen, 
Chinese gong, tam-tam.— v.l. to brat thereon.— using sol-fa syllables (modified) and their initial 
Also (esp. formerly) tam'-tam, tum'-tum. letters for the notes of the scale with </o£ (do) for 

-tomy, ‘t9-mi, in composition used to denote the tonic, and dividing the bar by colons, dots, 
surgical incision into an organ. [Gr. adj. tomos, and invehed commas; tonic spasm, prolonged 
cutting, sharp.] uniform muscular spasm (opp. to clonic spasm; 

ton, tun, n. a measure of capacity, varying with the see cloaus); tmiic water, aerated quinine water, 
substance measured—timber, wheat, etc. (see —tone down, to give a lower-tone to: to moder- 
tonnago): a weight -20 cwt. -2240 lb. (2400 lb. ate: to soften, to harmonise the colours of as to 
was formerly a long ton): in U.S. usually- light and shade, as a painting; tone up, to 
2000 lb. (skorr), or 2240 lb. (/oRg): 100 units of heighten: to intensify. [Gr. tones, pitch, 
various kinds, e.g. 100 cu. ft in measuring the tension, partly through Fr. ton and L. roiwr.] 
internal capacity of a ship: £100 (coll.): 100 tone, ton, lobs, or dial.) pron. and at^. the one.— 
runs (cricket; coll.): 100 m.p.h. (precede by a Scot, tane (pron.), tae (ad/.), [that one; cf. 
or the; slang): great weight (coll.): (in pi.) totber.] • 

many, a great amount (coll.). —uqi. ton-up, orig. tong, tong, n. a Chinese guild, association, or 
of a motor-cyclist, having done a ton: noisy and secret society. [Chin. Tang.] 
reckless: travelling at 100 m.p.h.—^metric ton tonga, tong'go, n. a light two-wheeled Indian 


of a motor-cyclist, having done a ton: noisy and 
reckless: travelling at 100 m.p.h.—^metric ton 
(see tonne). [O.E. tunne, a vat, tub; see tun.] 
ton, t3f n. fashion: people of fashion.— adl. 
ton(n)ish (ton'ish), modi^ having ton.— adv. 
ttonViriily.— n. ton(n)'ishnoss. [Fr.] 


tonalito, tS’no-lit, n. a quartz-biotite diorite, 
found at Monte Tonale, Tirol, 
to-aanw, tdS'-nSm, n. a byname, nickname: an 
additional name used to distinguish persons 
whose names are alike. [O.E. tdnama—pfx. td-, 
meaning in addition to, nama, name.] 
toaaat, tdn'ont, adj. thundering. [L. ton&ns, -antis, 
pt.p. of tonOre, to thunder.] 
tando, ton’dd, n. a circular painting or circular 
carnng ia ralier. [It.] 

• rdn. It. the character of a sound; quality of 


00 m.p.h.—^metric ton tonga, tong'go, n. a light two-wheeled Indian 
a vat, tub; see tun.] vehicle. (Hindi tahgS.] 

>ple of fashion.— adl. tonga, tong'go, it. a Fijian toothache remedy made 
^ having ton.— adv. from an aroid root (Epipremniun). [Arbitrary 
moss. [Fr.] invention.] 

quartz-biotite diorite, touga-bean. See tonka-bean. 

IN_t A. _ A __ .. _t -?- 


tonga, tongs, n.pl. a gripping and lifting instru¬ 
ment, consisting of two legs joined by a pivot, 
hinge, or spring. [O.E. tang, tange; O.N. tdng. 
Oat. range.] 

tongue, tong, n. the fleshy organ in the mouth, used 
in tasting, swallowing, and spetmh: the tongue of 
an ox, etc., aa food: the rasping organ in mol¬ 
luscs: power of speech: manner of speidung: 
speech: discourse: voice: utterance: a vote 
(Shak.): a language: anything like a tongue in 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; eTe-ment; for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 
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shape: the catch of a buckle: the pointer of a 
balance: a point of land: a bell clapper: the 
reed of a musical instrument: a flap in the 
opening of a shoe or boot: any narrow projec¬ 
tion.— V.I, to utter: to pronounce {dial.): to 
articulate: toassail with words (5Aair.): to lick: 
to touch with the tongue: to furnish with a 
tongue; to talk, prate (with It): to produce or 
play lyy tonguing (iNwr.).— v.l. to give tongue: to 
stkdc out: to practise tonguing (mus .).— 
tongued, having a tongue; tongneieas, having 
no tongue: unspoken of {Shak.). — ns. tongue'let, 
a little tongue; tongue'ster. a babbler; tongu'ing, 
articulation to separate the notes in playing 
wind instruments.— adj. tongue-doubt'ie (i.e. 
doughty; Milt,), bragging.— a^. and adv. 
tongae-in-cheek, ironical(ly) or whimsicalOy), 
not sincere(ly) or serious(ly).— at^s. tongue'- 
tackad, -tied, Impeded by a short fraenum: 
unable to speak out.—tongue'-twister, a formula 
or sequence of words difflcult to pronounce with¬ 
out blumtering; tongue'-work, babble, chatter. 
—give tongue, to give utterance: to give voice as 
hounds on a scent; hold one’s tongue (see hold); 
hise one's tongue, to become speechless from 
emotion; on the tip of one’s tongue (see tip (I)); 
with (one's) tongue In (one’s) cheek, tongue-in- 
cheek {adv.). [O.E. tunge\ O.N. tunga, Ger. 
zunge, the tongue; L. lingua (from dingua).] 
tonic, tonicity. See tone (I). 
tonight, to-night, t»-, fdb-m'r', n. this night: the 
night of the present day.— adv. on this night or 
the night of today: last night {obs.; Shak.). 
((3.E. td nikt.) 
tonish. See ton (2). 

tonite, td'nit, n. a blasting explosive made from 
guncotton and barium nitrate. [L. tonare, to 
thunder.] 

tonka-bean, tong’ka-ben', n. the coumarin- 
scented seed of a large papilionaceous tree 
(Dipteryx) of Guiaiui, used for flavouring snuff, 
etc.—Also ttmga- {tong'gs-), tonquin- {tong'ken-) 
bean. [Said to be the Guiana Negroes’ itame.] 
toimag, to'nag, n. a shawl with a shaped neck and 
side fastening. [Gael.] 

tonnage, tun’i/, n. a tax of so much a tun on im¬ 
ported wines (sometimes tunnage; hist.): a 
charge or payment by the ton: carrying capacity 
of a ship in tons (orig. in tuns of wine); register 
ton • 100 cu. feet, freight ton ‘•40 cu. feet, of 
space for cargo; total amount of shipping so 
measured: a duty on ships, estimated in tons. 
—gross tonna^, the total space capable of 
carrying cargo i n a ship, measurra in register tons; 
net ngister tonnage, gross tonnage less deducted 
spaces (those spaces required in running the ship). 
[See ton, tun.] 

tonne, tun, (Fr. pron. ton), n. preferred name for 
metric ton, equal to 1000 kilograms (0-984 ton). 
[Fr.] 

tonneau, ton'd, n. the rear part of a motor-car 
body, orig. opening at the back: tonne. [Fr., 
cask, tun.] « 

tonneU, obs. form of tunnel, 
tonometer, tdn-om'Msr, n. a device for deter¬ 
mining the frequencies of tones {mus.): an 
instrument for measuring fluid pressure within 
the eyeball, or blood pressure; an instrument 
for measuring vapour pressure. [Gr. tonos, 
pitch, tension, matron, measure.] 
tonquin-beah. See tonka-hean. 
tonsil, ton'Sl, -sll, n. either of two glands at the 
'root of the tongue.— adi- ton'sillar.— n. tonsillec'- 
tomy, surgical removal of a tonsil.— adi- tonsil- 
lit'te.— ns, tonaillf'tts, inflammation of the 
teihsils; tonsillot'omy, complete or partial 
removal of a tonsil.—Also tonsilitis, etc. [L. 
tdnsillae (pi.).] 

tmaor, ton’sar, n. a barber.— a<U, tonso'rial.—n. 
tna'sure {-star), act or mode of clipping the hair, 
/3te,JSr; mi, Mr (her); mine; mote, 


or of shaving the head: in the R.C. and Eastern 
Churches, the shaving or cutting of part of the 
hair of the head on entering the priesthood or a 
monastic order: the shaven putt.—adi- ton'- 
sured, having the crown of the head shaven as a 
riest: shaven: bald: dipped. [L. tdnsor, 
arber, tdns&ra, a shearing— tondire, tdnsum, to 
clip.] 

tontine, ton'ten, ton-ten', n. a scheme of lifb 
annuity, increasing as the subscribers die.—^Also 
adi- — n. tontin'er. [From Lorenzo Tonti, a 
Neapolitan, its inventor (1653).] 
tonus, tony. See tone (1). 

Tony, rd'd, {U.S.) n. award for meritorious work 
in theatre. [After U.S. actress Antoinette Perry.] 
tony, t£’ni, {obs. slang) n. a simpleton. [Antony.] 
too, too, adv. as well, in addition, also, likewise 
(never at the beginning of a sentence in English 
usage): undesirably in excess: so much as to be 
incompatible with a condition: in affectation, 
extremely.—too'-too, too too, exquisite: extrava¬ 
gantly and affectedly sentimental, gushing.— 
odv. all too: quite too. [Stressed form of to.] 
tooart. Same as tuart. 

took, t^k, pa.t. and obsolete pa.p. of take. 

tool, tool, n. a working instrument, esp. one used 
by hand: a weapon; a penis (5Aa/c.); one who 
is used as the mere instrument of another.—v.r. 
to shape or finish with a tool: to mark with a 
tool, esp. to ornament or imprint designs upon 
(a book cover), or to chisel the face of (stone): 
to supply with tools, esp. with machine tools for 
a particular purpose (also tool up): to drive (a 
coach or other vehicle: slang): to carry or draw 
in a vehicle.— v.i. to work with a tool: to provide 
tools (also tool up): to travel (along) in a 
vehicle, esp. smoothly and skilfully, and usu. at 
moderate speed; of vehicle, draught animal, to 
travel (along, etc.).— n. tool'ing, workmanship 
done with a tool.—tool'house, a shed or outhouse 
for keeping tools in; tool'-shed. [O.E. tdi.) 

toom, tddm, tiim, tim (now only Scots), adJ. empty. 
— n. rubbish tip.— v.t. to empty. [O.E. tom, 
clear.] _ 

toon, toon, n. Indian tree of the mahogany 
family, with red wood and astringent bark. 
[Hind, /fin.] 

toorie, toor'l, {Scot.) n. small heap: knob of hair: 
tuft on a bonnet. [Dim. of loot, Scots for 
tower.] 

toot, toot, v.i. to pry, peer, peep about {Spans.): 
to be prominent {obs.). — n. a look-out place 
{obs.): a watch-hill (.S.IF. England). —n. toot'er. 
[O.E. tdtian, to stick out, peep out.] 
toot, tout, tddt, v.i. to make short sounds, as on a 
flute or horn.— v.t. to blow, as a horn, etc.—n. a 
blast as of a horn.—n. toot'er, one who toots, or 
his instrument. [Prob. imit.] 
tooth, tdSth, n. one of the hard bodies in the 
mouth, used for biting and chewing: a hard 
projection of similar use in invertebrates: taste 
or relish: a tooth-like projection, prong, cog, 
jag, as on a leaf-margin, comb, saw, or wheel:— 
pi. ieedi, tith, g.v. — v.t. to furnish with teeth: 
t^cut into teeth.— adis. toothed {tootht, also 
toodhd), having teeth; dentate: tooth'ful, full 
of teeth: toothsome.— n. a small drink of 
spirits, etc.— adjs, tooth'less; tooth'some, paid- 
table.—n. tooth'someness.— adj. toofti'y, With 
prominent teeth; toothsome: biting (Sddflt) 
—tooth'ache, an ache or pain in a bMVn; 
tooth'ache-tree, the prickly ash (XanthoWflUlfr);) 
tooth'brush, a brush for cleaning 
toothbrush moustache, a small stiff^mtMIStlftftV; 
tooth'comb, a comb whh fine teeth'plkoranetote 
together; tooth'-drawer (SAnA.)v'ad'dktrdoft$V"l^ 
teeth.— n. and adj. tooth'-dshWingl-^tolM^ 
or'nament, dog-tooth; tootIF-Mto'p u|>bw*«^^ 
a paste, powder, used with dJdoofflbMshl:Mftjo|li3. 
pick, an instrument for dddkUlg llUMi .IQd^fdMi 
Jdr; mate; mddn,fdbt: (/A(sr'(ttftiii)l'.'''' '»v iniiusM 
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from between the teeth: a Bowie knife {U.S. 
slang); teoth'-picker (5A<iA.)> • toothpick: one 
who picks teeth, as the bird trochilus; tooth'- 
shell, DentaKum; tooth'w«sh, a liquid prepara¬ 
tion for cleansing the teeth; tooth'wdrt, a pate 
fleshy plant {JLathraea squamaria) of the broom- 
rape family, parasitic on tree-roots, with tooth¬ 
like scale-leaves: the cruciferous coral-root 
iCardamine, or Dentaria, bulbtfera ).—a colt’s 
tooth, addiction to youthful pleasures; armed 
to the teeth, armed as completely as possible, 
from top to toe; a sweet tooth, a taste for 
sweet things; by the skin of one’s teeth (see 
skin); cast, throw, in one’s teeth, to fling at one 
as a taunt or reproach; in one’s teeth, to one’s 
face: in direct affront; in spite of one’s teeth, 
in the teeth of, in direct opposition to; long in 
the tooth, elderly, like a horse whose gums are 
receding: set one’s teeth on edge (see edge); 
take the teeth out of, to render harmless or 
powerless; tooth and nail, with all possible 
vigour and fury. [O.E. toth (pi. teth); Goth. 
tunthus, L. dins, dentis, Gr. odous, odontos. Sans. 
datUa.) 

tootle, toot'l, v.i. to make feeble sounds, as on 
the flute. [Freq. of toot.] 

top. top, n. the highest part or place: the upper 
end or surface: a topsail: a top-boot (esp. in 
pi.)-, a trench parapet: a small platform at the 
head of the lower mast: a crest or tuft (naut.): 
a handful or bundle of flax, wool, etc., for spin¬ 
ning: the earliest part (as fop of the morning — 
a conventional Irishman’s greeting): a circus 
tent (slang; the big top, the main tent).— adl- 
highest.— v.t. to cover on the top; to tip: to 
rise above: to surpass; to rise to the top of: 
to surmount: to be on or at the top of; to 
cover, as a male animal (Shak.): to take off 
the top of: to hit on the upper half (golf ).— 
v.i. to finish up, round off (with off or up): — 
pr.p. topp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. topped.— adjs. 
top'full (Shak.), full to the top or brim; top'iess, 
without a top: (of female garb) leaving breasts 
uncovered: without superior (Shtik.); top'most 
(-most, -oust), uppermost; highest: topped. 
— ns. topp'er, one who, or that which, tops in any 
sense: one who excels (slang): a top hat (coll.); 
topp'ing, the act of one who tops, that which tops: 
(pi.) pieces cut from the top.— ad/, surpassing, 
pre-eminent: arrogant (U.S.). — adv. topp'ingly. 
—top'-boot, a long-legged boot with a showy band 
of leather round the top.— adj. tep'-booted, 
wearing top-boots.—top brass (see brass); top'- 
coat, an overcoat; top dog, the winner or domin¬ 
ant person; top drawer, the highest level, esp. of 
society (out of the top drawer, belonging to this 
social rank).— adj. top'-draw'er.— v.t. top'dress. 
—top'-dress'ing, surface dressing of manure: the 
application of it: any superficial covering or treat¬ 
ment (fig.). — adl. top-gallant (ra-, top-gal'ant), 
above the topmast and topsail and below the 
royal-mast.—^top'-hamp'er, unnecessary weight 
on a ship’s upper-deck; top'-hat, tall cylindrical 
hat of silk plush.— adj. upper class: designed 
to benefit high executives, or the rich, as top-hat 
budget, top-Jutt (insurance) policy. — adjs. top'- 
hcBv'y, having the upper part too heavy for the 
lower: tipsy; top'-hole' (slang), tiptop.—top'- 
knot, a crest, tuft of hair, often a piece of added 
hair, or knot of ribbons, etc., on the top of the 
head: the head (.t/ong): a small fish (of several 
species) akin to the turbot.— ad/s. top '-knotted; 
top'-level, at the highest level; top'-line, im¬ 
portant enough to be mentioned in a headline. 
— top-lin'er, one who is top-line: a principal 
performer, star.— ad/s. top'kdtical, top'lofty 
(facet.), high and mighty: stuck-up.— top'loftf- 
ness; top'man, a man stationed in one of the 
tops: a top-sawyer; top'mast (-mast, -mdrr), 
(he second mast, or that immediately above tm 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-nunt 


lower mast.—top'-noleh' (slang), topping.— 
topp'iiig-oat.—odfr. top'-priority, very urgent 
top'-proud (Shak.), proud in the highest degree. 
—top'sail (si, sSI), a sail across the topmast; 
top'-saw'yer, the upper sawyer in a sawpit: 
a superior, a person of importance (coll.); top 
secret, a profound secret of the highest impor¬ 
tance; top'side, the upper part: (also in p/.) the 
part of the outer surface of a vessel above the 
water-line.—Also adv. —tops'man, a head- 
drover, a foreman (Scot.): a hangman (slang); 
top'-soil, the upper part or surfhee of the soil; 
top'-aoil'ing, removal of the top-soil; top'- 
stone, a stone placed on the top, or forming the 
top; top table, the place assigned for those 
rated of chief importance at a meeting or 
banquet.—at the top of one’s voice, at one’s 
loudest; go over the top, to go over the front 
of a trench and attack the enemy: to take sudden 
action after hesitation: (in the) top ffight (see 
flight); on top of the world, near the North Pole: 
on a high mountain: revelling in existence; 
(the) tops (slang), the very best; top one’s part, 
to surpass oneself in playing it; top out, to 
finish (a building) by putting on the top or 
highest course: top up, to fill up, e.g. with fuel 
oil, alcoholic beverage. [O.E. top; Ger. zopf.) 
top, top, n. a spinning toy: a grooved cone held 
back between the strands in rope-making: a 
marine gasteropod of the genus Trochus, with 
pearly flattish-based conical shell.—top'-siwli. 
—sleep like a top, to sleep very soundly. [App. 
late O.E. top (but the meaning is doubtful).] 
toparch, top'ark, n. the ruler of a district.—n. 
top'archy, a toparch’s territory. [Gr. toparchfs 
— topos, a place, archein, to rule.] 
topaz, td’paz, n. a precious stone, fluoriferous 
silicate of aluminium, yellow, bluish, colourless, 
etc.— ad/, tft'pazine.— n. topaz'olite, a yellow 
garnet.—Oriental topaz, a yellow corundum. 
[Gr. topazos, a green gem,] 
tope, top, v.i, to drink hard.— inter/, (obs.) used 
in pletteing a health.— n. tfi'per. a drunkard. 
[Poss. Fr. toper, to atxept a wager.] 
tope, tdp, n. a Buddhist stupa or dome for relics. 
[Hindi top —Sans. stOpa, a heap.] 
tope, tdp, n. a small species of shark. [Said to 
be Cornish.] 

topectomy, top-ek'ta-mi, n. excision of a part of the 
cerebral cortex as treatment for certain mental 
illnesses. [Gr. topos, place, ek, from, tomi, a cut.] 
topek. Same as tupik. 

Tophet, to'fet, n. an ancient place of human 
sacrifice near Jerusalem, the valley of Hinnom 
or part of it, later a place of refuse disposal: 
hence Hell. (Hcb. topketh.] 
tophus, to’fas, n. a gouty deposit:— pi. tfi'idii (-fi). 
— ad/, timhi'ceous. (L. tophus, tofus, porous 
stone, tufa.] 

topi. t(vcc, to-pi', td'pi, (India) n. a hat, esp. a 
sola hat, pith^elmet.—topi-wallah (-wo'h), a 
European in India. [Hindi /opi, hat (perh. 
from Port, topo, top).] 

topiary, td'pis-ri, n. mural decoration in fanciful 
landscape: a branch of gardening, the clipping 
of trees into imitative and fantastic shapes.— 
Also a^.—a^. topii'riaa.—n. to'piariat. [L. 
topiarius—topia (pi.), landscape, landscape gar¬ 
dening—Gr. topos, a place.] 
topic, top'ik, n. a head under which a rhetorician 
might look up matter for discourse: a general 
consideration suitable for argument: a subject 
of discourse or argument: a matter.— adj. 
top'ical, local: relating to a topic or subject: 
relating to matters of interest of the day.— 
n. topicarity, the quality of being topical: an 
item or matter possessing that quality.— adv. 
top'ically. [Gr. toplkos, pmtaining to place or 
to commonplaces, ta t^lka, the general i^n- 
ciples of argument— topos, a place.) 

: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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te pi ncl i, • fUse oBieadation of some Shokespewe 
oditon {Merry Wives IV, iv. 59), for to pbteh, 
the ncond of two infininvei having to where 
the first is without to. 

topography, t<v-og’r»-fi, n. detailed study, descrip¬ 
tion, or features of a limited area.—n. topog- 
rapher.— atfls. topographic (top-e-grqf'lk), -al. 
—odr. topograph'icaify. [Gr. iopograpkiit~- 
tt^os, a place, graphein, to describe.] 
topology, tt^>-ol a»JI, n. topographical study of a 
particular place: topographical anatomy: a 
branch of geometry concerned with those pro¬ 
perties of a figure which remain unchanged even 
when the fimite is bent, stretched, etc.: the 
study of limns in sets receded as consisting of 
collections of points (alg.). (Gr. lapos, a place, 
logos, a discourse.] 

toponymy, top-on'i-mi, nu place-name study (also 
toponym'ics): nomenclature of regions of the 
body.— at^s. topw'ymal, toponymic (s-nlm'ik), 
-al. [Or. topos, place, onyma {onoma}, name.] 
topple, top'l, V.L to overbalance and fkll headlong: 
to threaten to fall fi'om top-heaviness.— v.t. to 
cause to topple. [t<v (1),] 
to prepon, to pre'pon, (Gr.) the fitting: the be¬ 
coming or seemly. 

topsyturvy, ttgt'sHAr’vi, also t(v'side-tur'v(e)y. 
Seat, tap'salteer'ie, adv. bottom upwards.—c^. 
turned upside down.— n. confusion.— v.t. to turn 
upside down.—n. topsyturvificft'tion, a turning 
upside down.— adv. topsytur'vily.— ns. topsytur'- 
viness; topsytor'vydom. (top, and the obs. 
terve, to turn (cf. O.E. tearflian, to roll); so, set, 
and aide are only conjectures.] 
togne, tok, n. a Ifith-ccntury form of cap or tur¬ 
ban: a hair-pad (obs.): a woman’s close-fitting 
brimless or nearly brimless hat: a macaque 
{Macacos pHeotus) of Ceylon. [Fr.] 
tor, torr, tSr, n. a hill, a rocky height. (O.E. torr, 
tor—L. turris, tower, or perh. from Celtic.] 
Torah, Thorah, td', td’ra, n. the Mosaic law: the 
book of the law, the Pentateuch. [Heb. Tdrah.l 
toran(a), tor', t6r'arAr»\ n. in India, a type of 
arched gateway: also a garland of flowers or 
leaves hung between two points. [Hind.] 
torbanite, tdr'ban-it, n. a shale, almost a coal, 
once mined for oil at Torbane Hill, Bath^te, 
Scotland. 

torheraite, tdr’barn-it, n. a bright green radio¬ 
active hydrous phosphate of copper and 
uranium. [After Torbern Bergmann (1735-84), 
Sw. chemist.] 
twc. See torque. 

torch, fdrcA, n. a stick of inflammable material 
carried or stuck up to give light: a large candle: 
a portable electric lamp: a glowing flower or 
inflorescence, as of mullein: a tall cactaceous 
plant.—v.t. to light with torches.— ns. torch'er 
{Shak.), a light-giver; torchire {tor-sher'x Fr.), 
a tall ornamental candlestick or lampstand.— 
torch'-hear'er; torch'-dancej torch'light; torch'- 
llly, the red-hot poker (Kniphofia or Tritoma); 
torch'-race, a race in which the runners carried 
torches and passed them to others; torch'- 
ainger, torch'-aong, a popular song of the i930s 
giving lugubrious expression to the pangs of 
unrequitM love; torch'-staff {pi. torch'-staves, 
Shak.), a staff for carrying a torch; torch'- 
diistle, a Cereus.—carry me torch (for), to suffer 
unrequited love (for). [Fr. torche —L. torquire, 
tortum, |o twist.) 

torchon, tdrshS, (Fr.) n. a duster or dish-cloth: 

i in fun torchon lace) peasants* bobbin lace of 
oOse texture and geometrical design, or a 
machine-made imitation; (torchon paper) a 
rough paper for water-colour drawing. [Fr.,— 
torcher, to wipe.] 

torcular, tthr'ki-lar, n. a tourniquet. [L. torcutar, 
.^Is, a wine-press, oii-pre».] 

4toe, tSr, t8r, paJ. and obs^ pa.p. of tear. 


tOTiCa Soib t UH ni i i 

toieadorb tor-ls-dlfr', -dir', H. (before the days of 

g rofessional buUfiimtin^ name used for a buil- 
ghter, esp. on horseback.—n. torero (tor-d'rd), 
a bullfighter on foot. [Sp.] 
to-rend, la-, tdb-rend', {cos.) v.t. to rend in pieces: 
— pa.p. {Spens.) to-rent'. 

t«»eutic, tir-a'ilk, -Si', atO. of chased or embossed 
metal-work.— n. (also m pi., treated as sing.) 
artistic work in metal. [Gr. toreutikos, -i, -oit— 
toreuetn, to bore.] 

torgoch, tir'gohh, n. the red-bellied diar. [W.] 
tone. See torus. 

torii, tir'e-i, n. a Japanese temple gateway. 
[Jap.] 

torment, tdr'mant, n. torture: anguish: a source 
of distress.— v.t. torment {-ment'), to torture: 
to put to extreme pain: to distress: to afflict: 
to pester: to harass; to agitate, stir violently: 

to distort, force violently_ adi. tormen'ted.— 

adv. torment'edly.—n. tor'pentil, a four- 
petalled Potentilla with an astringent woody 
root, growing on heaths.—it. and a^. torment > 
ing.— adv. tormen'tingly.— ns. tormen'tor, one 
who, or that which, torments: a torturer, an 
executioner (B.): a long meat-fork: a wing in 
the first groove of a stage; tormen'tnm, a Roman 
machine for hurling missiles. [L. tormentum — 
torquire, to twist.] 

tormina, tdr'mi-na, n.pl. gripes.— at^s. tor'minal, 
tor'minous. [L.,— torquire, to twist.] 
torn, torn, tSrn, adj. and pa.p. of tear.— a^. tom'- 
down {U.S.), unruly. 

tornado, tor-na'dd, n. orig. a violent tropical 
Atlantic thunderstorm: a very violent whirling 
wind-storm affecting a narrow strip of country: 
loosely a hurricane:— pi. tornh'does.— n. (poet.) 
tomade'.— ad/, tornadic {-nad'ik). [Prob. Sp. 
tronada, thunderstorm, altered as if from Sp. 
tornada, turning.] 
toroid, -u. See under torus. 

Torpedo, tor-pi'dS, n. a genus of cartilapnous 
fishes with orgims on the head that give an 
electric shock, giving name to the family Tor- 
pedin'idae, relat^ to the skates and rays: (with¬ 
out cap.) a self-propelled submarine weapon of 
offence (usually cigar-shaped), carryinfE an ex¬ 
plosive charge which goes off when it hits a 
ship or other object: (without cap.) a bomb, 
cartridge, case of explosives, or detonator of 
various kinds, used in warfare, in boring, as a 
fog-signal, firework, etc.:— pL torph'does.— v.t. 
to attack, strike, destroy, by torpedo: to wreck 
(e.g. a plan).— ad/, tor^d'mous, benumbing.— 
ns. tor^'doer; to^'doist.—toipe'do-boat, a 
small swift warship discharging torpedoes; 
torpe'do-boom, a spar for carrying a torpedo, 
projecting from a boat or anchored In a channel; 
torpe'do-oet, a net hung round a ship to intercept 
torpedoes; torpe'do-tube, a kind of gun from 
which torpedoes are discharged.—torpe'do-boat 
destroyer, a swifter, more powerful, type of 
torpedo-boat (orig. to destroy ordinary torpedo- 
boats: also called destroyer). [L. torpids, -Inis, 
numbness, the torpedo (fish)— torpire, to be 
stiff.] 

torpid, tdr'pid, ad/, numb: lethargic: having lost 
the power of motion and feeling: sluggish: 
dormant.—n. (Oxford) orig. a second boat of a 
college, or its crew: (in pi.) the Lent term races 
of eight-oared clinker-built boats.— v.t. tor'pefy, 
to benumb, paralyse.— n. torpese'eaee.— atff. tor- 
pese'ent, helming torpid.— n. toipid'lty.— adv. 
tor'pidiy.— ns. tor'pidnm; tor'pitude; tor'pmr, 
numbness: inactivity: didiness: stupidity. [L. 
torpidus, torpefaeire, torpiscere, torpor—torpire, 
to be numb.] 

torque, iSrk, n. the turning moment of a tanmtial 
force: a n^lace in the form of a twitted band 
(also toro).— adds, torqnate, -d {fitr'kvM, dd). 
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colland: timiiMd (fdrkf), twisted.—tonpie* 
eonerter {mwh.), a device which acts as an in¬ 
finitely variable sear; tor«ue'>ineter. [L. 
torguire, to twist; torquis, -Is, a nedclaoe; 
lorgulUitt, wearing a lorguis.] 
torr. See tor. 

torr, Idr, n, a unit used in expressing very low 
pressures, 1/760 of a standard atmosphere. 
[E. Torricelli; see Torricellian.] 
torrefy, tor'l-/l, v.t. to scorch: to parch:— pr.p, 
torr'ef^g; Ba.f. and pa.p. torr'efied.—it. tor- 
refac'tiOB. [L. torrire, to parch, roast, facire, 
to make.] 

torrent, tor'ant, n. a rushing stream; a variable 
mountain stream: an abounding, strong or 
turbulent flow.— a4f. rushing in a stream.— atH. 
torrential (•en'sM).— n. torrentiality (-en-shl-al'I- 
tl). — adr. torren'tially.— adf- torrent'uoua.—torr'- 
ent-bow, a bow of prismatic colours formed by 
the spray of a torrent. [L. torrins, -entts, 
boiling, pr.p. of torrire, to dry.] 
turret, tor'It. See terret. 

Torricellian, tor-i-chel'i-an, adj. pertaining to the 
Italian mathematician Evangelista Torricelli 
(1608-47), who discovered in 1643 the principle 
of the barometer.—^ToiriceUian tube, the baro¬ 
meter; Torricellian vacuum, the vacuum in the 
barometer. 

torrid, tor'id, od/- scorching or parching: violently 
hot: dried with heat.— ns. torrid'ity, torr'idness. 
—^torrid zone, the belt round the earth between 
the tropics. IL. lorridus — torrire, to parch, 
roast.] 

Torridonian, tor-i-dd'nl-an, (geol.) n. and adJ. 
Pre-Cambrian of the N.W. Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, as around Loch Torrldon. 
torse, tors, n. a heraldic wreath.—it. torsade', an 
ornament like a twisted cord. [Fr.,—L. torquire, 
to twist.] 

torsel, tor'sl, n. a plate in a brick wall to support 
the end of a beam. Also tassel. (L. taxlllus, a 
die, It. tasseUo, Fr. tasseau.] 
torsion,/dr'rksn. It. twisting: a twist: the strain 
produced by twisting: the force with which a 
thread or wire tends to return when twisted: 
checking of haemorrhage by twisting the cut end 
of the artery (surg.). — ns. torsibility {-sl-biri-tiy, 
tor'siograph, an instrument for measuring and 
recording the frequency and amplitude of tor¬ 
sional vibrations in a shaA.— ae(Js. tor'sional; 
tor'sive, twisted spirally.—tor'sion-baraoce, an 
instrument for measuring very minute forces 
by a horizontal needle suspended by a very fine 
filament. [L. torsid, -dnis — torquire, tortum, 
to twist.] 

torsk, tdrsk, n. a North Atlantic fish (Brosmius 
brosme) of the cod family, with long single 
dorsal fin. [Sw., Norw., Dan. torsk —O.N. 
thorskri cf. Ger. dorsch, haddock.] 
torso, tdr'sd, n. the tniiik of a statue or body, 
without head or limbs:—p/. tor'sos.—^Also torse 
(Fr.). [It., stalk, core, torso—^L. thyrsus —Gr. 
thyrsos.] 

tort, tdrt. n. wrong, injury (Spens.): any wrong, 
not arising out of contract, for which there is a 
remedy by compensation or damages (Eng. law). 
—o4/< tortious (tdr'sha^, wrongful: of the 
nature of a tort. [Fr.,—L.L. tortum —L. 

torquire, tortum, to twist.] 
torticollis, tdr-tl’koTis, (path.) n. wryneck. [L.L., 
—L. tortus, twisted, collum, neck.] 
tortile, tdr'tU, adl. twisted: wreathed: coiled. 
—II. tortility (-/ir).— a^. tor'tive (Shak,), turned 
awry. [L. tortlUs, tortivua—torquire, to twist.] 
tortilla, t6r'ti(I)'ya, n. a Mexican round flat 
maize cake. [Sp., dim. of tarta, cake.] 
tortoise, tdr'tas, n. any land or freshwater (rarely 
marine) chelonian (now, in Britain, usu. re¬ 
stricted to land forms): a testudo (m//.).— 
toc'tidsB piaut, elephant’s foot; tortouoHnril 


(tdr'ta-shel), the shell of a tortoise: a translucent 
mottled material, the homy plates (asp. the 
back) of the hawk’s-bill turtle: a tortoise-shril 
buttmfly or cat.— adl. made of, or mottled iiln, 
tortoise^ell. — tmtoise-abell buttnfly, a butter¬ 
fly with orange or reddish winn marked with 
black and yellow, edged with blue, etc.— j^kds 
urtleae (small), Nymphalis polychlorus (large 
tortoise-shell): tortoise-shell cat, a domestic cat 
(nearly always female) mottled in yellow and 
black. [L.L. lor/uco.] 

Tortrix, tdr'trlks, n. the typical genus of Tortrici- 
dae (-tris’l-di), a large family of small motlu 
whose caterpillars commonly live in rolled-up 
leaves:—»/. Tortrices (-tri'sis). —n. tortri'cid. 
any moth of the family.—Also adi. [Invented 
L., twister.] 

tortuous, tSrtH-as, adj. fliU of windings: far from 
straightforward (/ig.).—li. tortuos'ity.— adv. tor'- 
tuously.— n. tor'tuousness. [L. tortudsus — 
torquire, tortum, to twist.] 
torture, tdr’char, n. a puttinji to the rack or 
severe pain to extort a confession, or as a punish¬ 
ment: extreme pain: anguish.— v.t. to put to 
torture: to subject to extreme pain: to exact 
by torture: to distort violmtly.— n. tor'turn.— 
n. and adj. tor'turing.— adv. tor'turingly.— adl. 
tor'turouB, causing torture or violent distortion. 
[Fr^—^L. tortOra, torment— torquire.] 
toruflled, ta-, tdb~ritf'ld, (arch) adj. (Milt, to 
rufll’d) ruffled up. [Pfx. to-, ii.tensive, ruffle.] 
torus, td', td’ras, it. a large moulding, semicircular 
or nearly in section, common at the base of a 
column: a figure generated by the revolution 
of a circle or other conic section about a straight 
line in its own plane: the receptacle of a flower: 
a ridge (zoo/.): a ring-shap^ discharge-tube: 
— pi. tfi'ri.— It. tore (tdr, tdr; archlt. and geom.), 
a torus.— adls. toric (tor’, tdr’, tdr’), of, or having 
the form of, a torus: a part of a torus; toroid 
(tor’, tdr’, tdr'), shaped like an anchor-ring.— n. 
a coil or transformer of that shape.— ad}. 
toroid'al.— ns. Torula (tdr’d-la), a yeast-like 
micro-organism; tor'filin, a vitamin in yeast.— 
adl- tor'iUoBe (hot.), with small swellings at 
intervals.— ns. torfllfi'sis, infection with a Torula 
affecting the nervous system; tor'filin, the socket 
of an msect’s antenna. (L. tdrus, a bulge, 
swelling, bed, torus moulding; dim. tdrUlus.] 
Tory, td’, td’rl, n. a Conservative in politics: a 
bigoted or extreme Conservative: one who 
sided with the British in the Revolution (U.S. 
hist.). —Also adl. — v.t. T6'rify, TS'rj'fy, to infect 
with Tonf principles.— n. TS'ryism, the principles 
of the Tories. [Ir. toiridhe, a pursuer; first 
applied to the Irish bog-trotters and robbers; 
next, about 1680, to the most hot-headed as- 
serters of the royal prerogative.] 
tose. See toze. 

tosh, tosh, (Scot.) adl. neat,- trim; comfortable, 
friendly, intun|te.—^Also adv. —v.t. to trim, 
tosb, tosh, (slang) n. bosh, twaddle.— adi. tosh'y. 
tosher, tosh’ar, (univ. slang) n. a non-collegiate 
student. [From unattacliM.] 
toes, tos, v.t. to fling, jerk: to fling op, or about, 
or to and fro: to agitate: to turn the leaves of 
(obs.): to tilt in drinking: to drink.— v.l. to be 
tossra: to be in violent commotion: to tumble 
about: to fling: 30 toss up a coin:— bifin.. Spans., 
toss'en; pa.t. and pa.p. tossed, tost, rarely 
toet— n. act of throwing upward: a throw¬ 
ing up or back of the bead: confbsion, com¬ 
motion: a toss-up,—n. toss'er,— adv. toss'ily, 
pertly. — n. and a^. toss'iag.— adl. toss'y, 
pert, contemptuous—toss'pot, a toper, a drunk¬ 
ard; toss'-up', the throwmg up of a coin to 
decide anything; an even chanM or hazard.— 
arrae the toss, to dispute a decision: toss off, to 
drink off: to remark casually: to masturbste 
(z/ang);tOBS«it,toprankup; toss up, to throw a 
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coin in order to decide: to cook and serve up 
hastily. [Origin unknown.] 
toaticated. los'li-kH-tld, {slang), a^. fuddled: per* 
plexed—also toss'icAtM.— n. tostic&>'tion, per¬ 
plexity. [A mispronunciation of intoxicated, 
associated with toss.] 

tot, tot, n. anything little, esp. a child, a drinking- 
cup, or a dram.— n. tott'ie, tott'y (dim.). [Cf. 
Ice. totlr, a dwarf.] 

t(rt, tot, v.t. and v.i. to add up or totaUalso tot up). 
—It. an addition of a long column, [total.] 
tot, tot, (slang) n. a bone: anything retrieved 
from a dust-bin or the like.— ns. tott'cr, a raker 
of dust-bins and heaps; tott'ing. 
total, td’tl, adi- whole: complete: ncluding all: 
co-ordinating everything towards one end.— n. 
the whole: the entire amount.— v.t. to bring to 
a total, add up: to amount to:—pr.p. tS'talling; 

pa. r. and pa.p. tS'talled.— ns. totallsl'tion; 
to'talisdtor, to'taliser (familiarly abbrev. tote, 
tot), an automatic betting-machine, the pari 
mutuei. — v.t. to'talise, -izc, to find the sum of: 
to bring to a total.— v.i. to use a totalisator.— 
ad}, totalitarian (td-tal-i-ta’ri-an), belonging to a 
form of government that includes control 
of everything under one authority, and allows 
no op^sition.—Also n. — ns, totalitft'rianism; 
totali^ (t&4al'i-ti), condition or fact of being 
total: entirety: completeness: the whole.— 

adv. to'tally.—total abstainer, one who abstains 
altogether from all forms of alcohol; total 
theatre, dramatic entertainment comprising in 
one performance all or most of the following— 
acting, dancing, gymnastic feats, singing and 
instrumental music of various kinds, elaborate 
costumes and other visual effects, sometimes 
poetry; total war (see war). [L.L. tdtalis —L. 
tStus, whole.] 

Totanus, tot'9-n»s, n. the redshank genus, giving 
name to the Totaninae (~ni'ne), the tattler sub¬ 
family of sandpipers, with toes webbed at the 
base. [It. totano.] 

tote, tbt, (orig. U.S.) v.t. to carry. [Origin un¬ 
known.] 

tote, tdt, (slang) v.t. to add (with up), [total.] 
tote. Set total. 

to-tcar, ts-, tdb-tbr‘, to tear in pieces:— pa.p., 
Spens., to-tome'. [Pfx. to~, asunder, and tear.] 
totem, td'ism, n. any species of living or inanimate 
thing regarded by a class or kin within a local 
tribe with superstitious respect as an outward 
symbol of an existing intimate unseen relation. 
— ad}, totemic (•tem’ik). — ns. to'temism, the use 
of totems as the foundation of a social system 
of obligation and restriction; to'temist, one 
designated by a totem.— ad}, totemist'ic.—totem 
pole, a pole carved and painted with totemic 
symbols, set up by Indians in the north-we}t of 
North America. [From Algonquin.] 
totlmr, t'other, tudh'ar, pron. and ad}, the other. 

[that other; cf. tone (2) and Scots tae, tane.] 
totidem verbis, tdl-Vdsm v&r’his, tot-i’dem ver'-, 
wer bis, (L.) in just so many wofds. 
totient, to'sham, n, the number of totitives of a 
number. [L. totiis, so many.] 
toties qiioties, tS'shi-ez kwo'shi^z, tot'-i-bs kwot'~ 
i-as, (L.) as often as. 

totitive, tot’l-tiv, n. a number less than another 
and prime to it. [L. for, so many.] 
toto eaalo, fd'fd si\ kl'ld (L.) by the whole 
heavens: diametrically opposite. 

•to-torac. See to-tcar. 

tetter, tot’or, v.l. to sway; to waver: to rock: to 
tiumatentofall: to reef; to stagger: to be on the 
verge of ruin.—n. tott'erer.— n. and adf. tott'er- 
iag.— adv. tott'eringly.—o4f. tott'ery, shaky. [Cf. 
Norw. dial, tutra, totra, to quiver, Sw. dial. 
tuttra.) 

totter, tottmg. See tot (3). 

tottered, tot’ard, adj. A variant of tattered (Shak.): 


later (from association with totter) ruinous.— 
ad}, tott'ring (Shak.), hanging in sags, 
tot^, tot'I, ad}, unsteady: dazed: tipsy. [Cf. 
totter.] 

toucan, rdS'kan, -kan, -kSn', n. any member of 
the Rhamphastidae, large South American 
picaiian birds, with an immense beak.— n. 
tou'eanet, a smaller kind of toucan. [Fr.,— 
Tupi tucana.] 

touch, tttch, v.t. to come or be in contact with: 
to cause to be in contact: to meet without 
cutting, or meet tangentially (geom.): to get at; 
to reach as far as: to attain: to equal, rival, 
or compare with: to make a light application 
to: to begin to eat, eat a little of: to affect, esp. 
injuriously: to impress: to affect with emotion, 
esp. pity: to have to do with: to concern: to 
hit, wound, or injure: to strike home to: to 
play (mils.): to call at (as a port): to mark or 
modify by light strokes; to tinge; to cause to 
touch the ground behind the goal-line (com¬ 
monly with down; Rugby football)' to test as 
with a touchstone: to receive, draw, pocket: 
to extract money from (for so much): to make 
some reference to, say something about: to 
bribe (o6.r.): to cheat (slang). — v.l. to be or 
come in contact: to make a passing call at a 
port: to verge: to make some mention or 
reference (with on, upon): to have reference.— 
n. act, condition, impression, sense, or mode of 
touching: a feeling: a slight application, modifi¬ 
cation, stroke: a small quantity: a slight 
affection of illness; a tinge; a trace: a smack: 
a trait: a little: a slight hit, wound, blemish, 
reproach: manner or nicety of producing tone 
on (now esp.) a keyed instrument: the instru¬ 
ment's response: characteristic manner: a 
stroke of art: relation of communication, sym¬ 
pathy, harmony: a game in which one has to 
pursue and touch others; a te.st, as of a touch¬ 
stone; a touchstone; a black marble or similar 
monumental stone (obs.): an official stamp of 
fineness on gold, etc.; fineness: stamp (^g.): 
either side of the field outside the bounds 
(football): theft (slang): a sum got by theft 
or by touching (slang): that which will find 
buyers at such and such a price (slang). — ad}. 
touch'able, capable of being touched; fit to be 
touched.— n. touch'ableness.— ad}, touched, hav¬ 
ing been touched: slightly unsound mentally.— n. 
touch'er.— adv. touch'ily.— n. touch'iness.— n., 
touch'ing.— atO. affecting: moving: pathetic.— 
prep, concerning.— adv. touch'ingly.— n. touch'- 
ingness.— ad/s. touch'less, without sense of touch: 
intangible; touch'y, over-sensitive: irascible.— 
touch'-and-go', a narrow escape: a critical or 
precariously balanced situation.— ad}, precarious: 
off-hand.—touch'-box, a tinder-box for a match¬ 
lock; touch'-down, in Rugby football, touching 
of ball to ground by a player behind the goal¬ 
line (if his own goal, also called a touch'-back); 
of aircraft, act of alighting; tonch'-hole, the 
small hole of a cannon through which the fire 
is communicated to the charge; touch'-judge, 
an official who marks when and where the ball 
goes into touch (Rugby football)', touch'-line, 
the side boundary in football; touch'-me-not, 
the plant balsam (from its explosive fruit); 
lupus; a forbidden topic.—stand-offish.— 
tottcb-me-Hot'ishneaa; toiich'-iiapcr, paper steeped 
in saltpetre for firing a train ( tooch'-piecc, a 
coin or medal formerly given 1^ a king to those 
he touched for king's evil; touch'-plato, one 
bearing the pewterers* official stamp; touch'- 
■tone, Lydian stone, a highly siliceous, usually 
black stone, or other stone for testing gold or 
silver by streak, as black marble: any criterion. 
— v.t. and v.i. touch'-type, to type without look¬ 
ing at the keys of the typewriter.—touch'-^pist; 
touch'wood, decayed wood that can be used as 
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tinder.—in, out of, toudi, in, out (tf, conununica* big dog.~N. and a4f. tooe'lag.— v.i. 
tion or dweet relationt; near ttodi, a cloee tondo Qowz‘1, Scot, tddx'l), to disarrange, to 
shave; touch down, of aircraft, to alight; touch tumble: to dishevel.— v.t. to tussle; to touse 

off, to trigger (elso^.); toudi up, to improve things.—n. a tousled mass.—rntf. tousjr, towsy 

by a series of small touches: to huh li^tly, {fowx'i, Scot. tSdx’i), shaggy, unkenwt, tousled: 
stimulate. [O.Fr. ttichler (Fr. toucher); origin rough.—^tousy tea {Scot.), high tea. [Frob. from 

doubtful.] a lost O.E. word answering to Ger. rourra.l 

tonchd, tOd'shS, iSdshh', iulerj. claiming or ack- toue-lee-mois, td5-l»~mwS, n. the edible starch of 
nowledging hit in fencing, or a point scored in the rhizome of a West Indian Canna. [Fr., 

argument, etc. [Fr., touched, scored against.] every month, but perh. really from a native 

tough, tuf, a4i. stiff and dense: toiacious: name.] 

hard to cut, chew, break up or penetrate: touetia, rdSs'll, (Scott) m(/. irascible, 
resistant: viscous, stidey: capable of, or requir- tout, towt, vJ. to look out for custom in an 
ing, strenuous effort and endurance: unyield- obtrusive way.— v.t. to watch or spy on.—n. 
ing: robust: laborious: refractory: criminal, one who touts: a low fellow who hangs about 

ruffianly.— n. a rough: a criminal, hooligan racing-stables, etc., to pick up profitable informa* 

(also tough guy).— v.t. or y.i. toudi'en, to make tion.—n. tout'er. [App. rented to toot (1).] 

or become tough.— n. tough'ener.—n. and tuff, tout, towt, towt, (5cot.) v.l. to pout.— n. a pet, a 
tough'ening.— adj. tough'ish, rather tough.— adv. fit of the sulks: a sudden illness.—adf* tmt'ic, 
tough'ly.— n. tough'ness.—tough luck (see luck), petulant. 

— c^. tongh'-mind'ed, hard-headed, unsenti- tout, /do, (Fr.) all: every: quite: entirely: the 
mental, determined. [O.E. tdh.] whole.—tout au contraire (/dd id k3-trer), quite 

toupee, tdd-pe', -pi', or rdd', it. a tuft, lock, the contraiy; tout i fait (tod to ft), entirely: 
fringe, or patch, esp. of false hair: a wig with tout k vous (/do ta vdo), wholly yours; tmit court 
a top-knot.—^Also toupet (too-pi', too’pi). [Fr. (koor), quite brief(ly), without preface, simply; 
toupetj] tout de mCme {d» meni), ail the same; tout de 

tour, toor, n. a round: a prolonged journey from suite (swit), at once, immediately; tout ensemble 
place to place, esp. for pleasure or for acting: (see ensemble): tout le monde (b m3d), all the 
a pleasure trip or outing: a shift or turn of world, everybody. 

work: a border of false hair (hist.). — v.l. to tovarish,/o-vd'rim.n.comrade. [Russ./ovor/sAcA.] 
make a tour, go on tour.— v.t. to make a tour tow, to (Scot, tow), v.t. to pull with a rope, pri- 
through or of: to tour with (a play).— n. tour'er, marily by water: to pull along.— v.i. to procoKl 
a touring-car: a tourist.—it. and adi. tour'ing. by being towed.—n. condition of being towed: 
— ns. tour'ism, the activities of tourists and act of towing: a tow-rope: that which is 
those who cater for them; tour'ist, one who towed: a rope, esp. a bell-rope or a hangman’s 
makes a tour, a sight-seeing traveller.— adj. rope (Scot.). — ns. tow'age, act of towing: fee 
touris'tic.—tour'ing-car, a long motor-car, suit- for towing; tow'er,—n. and adi. tow'ing.— 
able for touring; tour'ist class, the cheapest tow'ing-bitts, upright timbers projecting above 
class of accommodation on a boat or aeroplane, the d(^ for fastening tow-lines to; tow'-iron, 
—Grand Tour, a journey through Western a toggle-iron used in whaling; tow'line, -rope, a 
Europe, once fashionable as completing a line used in towing; tqw'-net, tow'ing-net, a 
youth’s education. [Fr.; see turn.] dragnet for collecting objwts of natural history, 

touraco, /d3'ra-Ad, or -Ad', n. an African bird etc.; tow'path, tow'iim-path, a path for horses 
(Turacus) of the plantain-eater family, with a towing barges: tow'-plane, an aeroplane which 
homy shield on the forehead and remarkable tows gliders.—have in tow, to be accompanied 
pigments in its feathers. [Supposed to be a by: to have in one’s care. [O.E./og/on, to drag.] 
w. African name.] tow, to, n. prepared fibres or flax, hemp, or jute: 

tourbillion, toor-bil’yon, n. a swirl: a vortex: a esp. separated shorter fibres.— adi. of or like 
whirlwind: a whirling firework. [Fr. tourbillon, tow.— adi. tow'y.—tow'-head, a person with 
whirlwind—L. turbd, -Ms.) light-coloured or tousled hair.— adi. tow'headed. 

tour de force, /ddr da fors, (Fr.) a feat of strength [O.E. tow- (in compounds).] 
or skill. toward, td’ard, tied, ai^. (arch.) or (dial.) approach- 

tourmaline, toor'ma-lin, n. a beautiful mineral of ing: at hand: impending: getting on: on hand: 
complex and varying composition, usually black favourable: well-disposed: apt: ready to do 
(schorl) or blackish, strongly pyroelectric and or learn: on the left or near side-— adv. in the 
pleochroic. [Fr.,—Sinh. toramalll, caraelian.] direction facing one, inward.— prep, (now more 

tournament, todr'na-mant, n. a military sport of commonly towards) (ta-, tdb-wdrd'(z), twird(z), 
the Middle Ages in which combatants engagwl tord(z), tdrd(z)), in the direction of: with a tend- 
in single combat or in troops, mainly on horse- ency to: for, as a help to: near, a little short 
back, with spear and sword: a military and of.—n. tow'ardiiness.— adi. tow'ardly (arch.), 
athletic display: a series of games to determine favourable: promising; well-disposed: tract- 
a winner or winning team by diminution.—n. able.—Alsoad:^—n.tow'ardness.—prep.tew.'ardi 
tourney (toor’, tar', tir'ni), a mediaeval touraa- (also ta-wordz’), toward. [O.E. toweard, adj., 
ment.— v.l. to ride in tournament.— n. tour'aeyer. adv., prep.— ti, to, suff. -weard, -ward.] 

[O.Fr. toumoiement, tornol — torner —L. tortare, towel, tow'al, n. a cloth for drying: formerly a 
to turn.] cloth for various purposes, as a table-naidcin, 

toumedos, tdar-na-dd, n. small beef fillet served an altar-cloth.— v.t. to rub with a towel: to 
with some kind of garnish. [Fr.] cudgd: to thrash:-pr.p. tow'eUing; pa.t. mnd 

tonniquet, tidr'itl-ket, -Ad, a. any appliance for pa.p. tow'elled.— it. tow'elling, a rubbing with a 
compressing an artery: a turnstile (rare). [Fr., towel; an absorbent cloth for towels, sometimes 
—L. tornire, to turn.] used for dressing-gowns, curtaiiu, etc.: a 

toumure, tddr-nir', n. contour, the characteristic thrashing.—tow'el-gourd, the loofah; tow'd- 
turn of line: a bustle or pad worn at the waist, brase, -rack, a frame for hanging towels on: 
[Fr.] tow'd-rail, a rod for hanging towds on.—a load 

touae, touse, towse, towze, towz, v./. to haul, to towel, a bullet: an odeea towel, a cudgel; 
pull about: to dishevel, rumple, tumble: to dirow in the towel (see throw). [O.Fr. toeitte, 
worry: to rack (obs.): to tease out (obs,). — v.l. from Germanic; cf. O.H.G. dwahlla—dweiuM, 
to touse each other: to be toused: to tusde: twahan, O.E. thwian, to wash.] 
to rummage.— it. a tousing.—n. tous'ar, tows'er, tower, towr, tow'ar, n. a lofty building, standing 
one who touses: (cop.) a common name for a alone or forming part of another: a fortress: 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: ed'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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towbee 

(esp. 17th cent.) a Roman's high head-dress: a 
lofty or vertical ffight.— v.l. to rise into the air: 
to be lofty: to stand on high.— v.t. {Milt.) 
to rise aloft into— aeljs. tow'ered; tow'ering, 
very high, elevated: very violent; tow'erless; 
tam'tty, having towers: lofty.—^tow'er-shell, a 
gasteropod (Turritella) with elongated many- 
whorled spiral shell, or its shell.—^tower of 
strength, a stable, reliable person; tower over, 
to be considerably taller than: to be markedly 
superior to. [O.Fr. tur —L. turris, a tower.] 
townee, tow'he, to'M, n. an American finch, the 
chewink, ground-robin, or marsh-robin. [Imit.] 
towmont, towmond, towmon, tow’m»n(fD, -rru/Kt), 
(Seal, and N. of tngl.) n, a form of twelve- 
month. 

town, town, n. orig. an enclosure (obr.): in Scot¬ 
land (Scot, rdbn) a farmstead or similar group 
of houses: a populous place bigger or less rural 
than a village: a municipal or political division 
(which may include villages and towns in the 
ordinary sense) of a county (U.S.): the principal 
town of a district: an urban community: the 
people of a town, esp. fashionable society, 
tradesmen (distinguished from academic inhabi¬ 
tants). or immoral classes: the business or 
shopping centre: urban communities generically. 
— aid. of a town: urban.— n. townee', a towns¬ 
man, not a member of the university.— atfi. 
town'ish, characteristic of town as opposed to 
country.—n. town'ling, a town-dweller.— acd- 
town'Iy, townish.— ns. town'ship, a villas, a 
community or local division: a parish (nist.): 
a farm in joint tenancy (Scot.): a thirty-six 
sciuare mile block of public land (U.S.)i a site 
for a town (Austr.): a small settlement (Austr.): 
the territory or district of a town: the corpora¬ 
tion of a town: a subdivision of a county or 
province ({/.5.): an administrative district (U.S.); 
town'y, a townsman: a fellow-townsnuui.— a4/. 
townish.—town'-clerk', a secretary and le^l 
adviser of a town; town'-coun'cil, the governing 
body in a town; town'-coun'cillor; town'-cri'er, 
one who makes public proclamations in a town; 
towa'-dweller; town'-end', the end of the main 
street; town (towns) gas, usu. a mixture of coal- 
gas and carburetted water-gas, made and sup¬ 
plied for domestic or trade use; town'hall', a 
public hall for the official business of a town: 
a townhouse; town'house, a house or building 
for transacting the public business of a town: 
a house in town; town'iand, a township; 
towa'-meet'ing, in New England, a meeting of 
the voters of a town; town'-plonn'ing, deliberate 
designing in the building and extension of towns 
to avoid the evils of fortuitous and specula¬ 
tive building; town's'baim (Scot.), a native of 
a town, esp. one's own; town'scape, a portion 
of a town which the eye can view at onCe: a 
picture of it: the design or building of (part of) 
a town.—Also v.r., v.t. —town'seaping; towns'- 
foUt, the people of a town; town'skip (Dickens), 
a city urchin; towns'man, an inhabitant or 
fellow-inhabitant of a town:—/em. towns'- 
womaa; tovms'people (treated as pi.), townsfolk; 
town'-talk', the general talk of a town: the sub¬ 
ject of common conversation.—go to town 
(sktng), to let oneself go; take to town (slang), 
to «^i(y, bewilder; town and gown, the general 
community and the members of the university. 
[O.B. tan, an enclosure, town; O.N. tan, en¬ 
closure, Ger. zttuH, hedge.] 
to-wome, t»~w8rjn', -wUrn’, oAf. (Spens.) worn-out. 
[Hk. to-, inten., wmn.] 
towsa, towxe. See touse. 
toxk, toks'ik, ael/. of poison: poisonous: 
poisoned: due to poison.— a4i. tox'ical.— adv. 
tox'ically.—odi- tox'icant, poisonous.— n. poison- 
^ ous aul»tanoe.— ns. toxick'tion, toxicity (Is'), 
toxic quality: tox'hl, a ptomaine: a specific 


poison of organic origin; tox'oid,atoxiathMhaa 
been treated to removelts toxic properties without 
destroying its ability to stimulate formatioa ed 
antibodies.— n. toxaemia (-d'mi-a; Or. hakna, 
blood), blood poisoning.—^s. toxaem'ic; toxi- 
colog'ical.— ns. toxicorogist; toxkol'ogy, the 
science of poisons; toxicomi'nia, morbid craving 
for poisons.— adjs. toxicoph'agous, toxlph'afnus 
(Gr. phagein, to eat), poison-eating.— ns. toxico- 
phA'bia, toxiphS'bia (Gr. phobeein, to fear), 
morbid fear of poisoning.— n. and a^. tox^hS'- 
hiac.— It. toxoplasmos'ls, infection of animals end 
man by mkro-organisms, prob. protozoa, of the 
genus Toxoplasma. [Gr. toxon, a bow, toxikos, 
for the bow, toxlkon, arrow-poison.] 

toxophilite, toks-of'i-ttt, n. a lover of archery: an 
archer.— n. toxoph'ily, love of archery: archery. 
[Gr. toxon, a how, phileein, to love.] 

toy, tol, n. a plaything: a trifle: a thing only for 
amusement or look: a matter of no importance: 
a jest, idle tale (arch.): a trivial dance-tune, or 
the like (arch.): a whim, crotchet: an old 
woman’s cap with side flaps (Scot.): a dwarf 
breed; amorous sport (arch.). — a4i. made in 
imitation as a plaything.—v.i. to trifle: to sport: 
to dally amorously.— n. toy'er.— n, and aid. 
toy'ing.— adf. toy'irii, given to toying or trifling; 
playful: wanton (obs.). — adv. toy'ishly.— n. toy'- 
ishneM.— aid. toy'some, sportive: playflil: 
whimsical: disposed to toy: wanton (obs.). — 
toy dog, a very small pet dog; toy'man, -woman, 
a seller of toys; toy'shop, a shop where toys 
are sold. [Poss. Du. tuig, tools; Ger. zeug, 
stuff.] 

toze, tose, (Shak. toaze), tdz, v.t. to tease out, 
card, comb: to draw out, elicit. [M.JE. tosen, 
akin to tease.] 

tozie, tdz’l, (Scott) n. a shawl made from a goat’s 
inner coat. 

tiabeate, -d, tnU)', trdb'i-at, -id, aids, built of 
horizontal beams, not arches and vaults.— ns. 
trabei'tion, entablature: combination of beams 
in a structure; trabecula (trs-bek'O-b), a cell, 
row of cells, band, or rodlike structure running 
across a cavity or forming an internal support 
to an organ:—p/. trabec'3iae(-/^).— aids, trabec'- 
filar; trabec'ulate, -d, having trabeculae: trans¬ 
versely barred. [L. trabs, trabis, beam; dim. 
trabecula.] 

tracaaaerie, tra-kas-(»)-rd, (Fr.) turmoil. 

trace, Irds, n. a way, course (Spens.): a beaten 
path (I/.5.): a track: a footprint: a vestige: 
an indication, mark of what is or has been: a 
small quantity that can just be detected: a 
tracing: a line marked by a recording instru¬ 
ment: an inttfsection with or projection on a 
surface: the ground-plan of a work (fort.). — 
v.l. to proceed (arch.): to walk (arch.): to move 
(arch.): to tread a measure (obs.): to be trace¬ 
able, date back.—v.r. to traverse: to track: to 
follow step by step: to detect; to discover the 
whereabouts of: to follow or mark the outline 
of, esp. mechanically or on a translucent paper: 
to outline, delineate, or write: to produce as 
tracery: to cover with tracery.—n. traceabil'ity. 
— adj. trace'abie, that may be traced.— n. trace'- 
ableness.— adv. trace'ably.— a4f. trace'len.— 
adv. trace'lessly.— ns. trk'cer, one who traces: 
an instrument for tracing: a probe for tracing 
a nerve, etc.: a device by which a projemile 
leaves a smoke-trail: a projectile equipped with 
it: a chemical substance used to mark the course 
followed by a process.— aid. tra’ceried.— ns. 
tra'cery, ornamentation in flowing outline: 
ornamental open-work in Gothic architecture; 
tra'cing, the act of one who traces: a drawing 
copied mechanically or on translucent papm laid 
over the original: an instrumental reo^.—• 
trace elemoit, a micro-nutrient, a substance (as 
zinc, copper, molybdenum, etc.) whose presence 
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in the toil ia minute qwutthies is necessary for tracksi die wrong aide of the tracka, a shim or 
plant and animal gror^; tracer buHat; tracer other socially disadvantageous area; hs one's 
lament (pAyr/o/., etc.), an isotope, often a radio- tracks, just where one stands: keep track ol, 
isotope, used for experiments in which its par- keep oneself informed about; make tracks, to 
ticular properties enable its position to be kept make oif: to go quickly: off the beaten track, 
under observation; tracer shell; tra'cing-paper, away from frequented roads: out of the usual 
translucent paper for tracing on. [Fr. trace — off the track, ofiT course, in tlus wrong 

L. tractiu, pa.p. of traMre, to draw.] direction; the beaten track (ffg.), the normal, 

trace, trds, n. (usu. in pf.) a rope, chain, or strap conventional, routine; track down, to find after 
attached to an animars collar, for drawing a intensive search; tracker dog, one used for 
vehicle: a bar for transmitting motion: the trackii^ especially in police searches. [Fr. rroc; 


pass into a leaf or branch (jbot.). — v.t. to harness 
in traces.—it. tri'cer, a trace-horse: a boy who 
attends a trace-horse.—trace''harse, a horse that 
draws in traces.—kick over the traces (see kick). 
[O.Fr. trays, trais, pi. of trait, draught; cf. trait.] 

trachea, trs-ki's, U.S. tri’, n. wind-pipe: air-tube 
in air-breathing arthropods: a conducting tube 
in xylem (hot.);— pi. trachd'ae (-c).— a^. tra- 
che'al.— n.pl. Trftcbei'ria, arachnids with tra¬ 
cheae, but no lung-books.— ns. and atffs. trfi- 
chefi'rian; trd'cheary.— n.pl. Tricheft'ta, arthro¬ 
pods with tracheae.— at^s. trft'cheate, -d, having 
a trachea.— ns. tracheiiKe) {trs-ki'id, -id, or 
trak'i-), a long tubelike but closed cell in 
xylem; tracheioa (trak-l-i’tis), inflammation of 
the trachea; traefaeos'eopy, inspection of the 
trachea; tracheoa'tomy, surgical formation of an 
opening into the trachra; tracheot'omy, cutting 
into the trachea; trachi'tis, a wrong form of 
tracheitis. (Mediaeval L. trachia for L. trSchia 
—Gr. trSchela (artirlS), rough (artery).] 

trachelate, trak’a-l&t, aw- having a neck. [Gr. 
trachilos, neck.] 

Trachinus, tra-ki'nss, n. the weeve# genus of 
fishes, giving name to the family Trachinidae 
i-kin'-l^). [L.L. trachlna, said to be a tooil 
name of a fish.] 

trachoma, tra-kd'na, n. a disease of the eye, with 
hard pustules on the inner surface of the eyelids. 
[Gr trachoma.] 

Traefaypterns, trak-ip'ts-rss, n. the dealfish genus, 
giving name to the ribbon-fish family Trachyp- 
teridae {-ter'l-de). [Gr. trachys, rough, pteron, 
fin.] 

trachyte, trak’it, n. a fine-grained intermediate 
igneous rock answering to the coarse-gmned 
syenite, commonly porphyritic with sanidine.— 
aajs. trachytic {frs-kit'iky, trach'ytoid. [Gr. 
trachys, rough.] 

tracing. See under trace (1). 

tracktiroAc, n. amarkleft: a beaten path: a made 
path; a course, usu. oval-shaped, on which races 
are run: a railway line, the rails and the space 
between: the groove cut in a gramophone record 
by the recording instrument: one out of sevo-al 
items recorded on adisk: in motion-pictures,etc., 
the sound-track: the endless band on which the 
wheels of a caterpillar vehicle run (ad/- backed, 
equipped with such metal bands).—v.r. to 
follow the track of: to find by so doing: to 
traverse: to beat, tread (a path, etc.): to 
follow the movement of (satellite, spacecraft, 
etc.) by radar, etc., and record its positions.— 
v.l. to follow a trail; to make one’s way (coll,): 
to run in alignment: to move a dolly camera 
in a defined path while taking a shot (tracking 
shot).— ns. track'age, provision of railway tracks; 
track'er; track'ing, the action of the verb: 
excessive leakage current between two insulated 
points (elect.]. — adl- trackless, without a path; 
untrodden: leaving no trace: running without 
raib.— adv. tracklessly.— n. tracklessness.— 
track event, in a sports competition, a race of 
any kind; track'man (U.S.); track suit, a gar¬ 
ment worn by athletes before and after, e.g. a 
race, or when in training; track'-walker, one 
who has charge of a railway track: traek'way, a 
beatm track: an jincient road.—across the 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-rnsnt 


track, trak, v.t. to tow.— v.l. to travel by towing. 
— ns. track'aite, towing; track'er, one who tows: 
a tug: a pulling part in the action of any organ. 
—track'-boat, a towed boat; track'nmd, a tow- 
path; track'-scout, a trekschuit. [See trek.] 
tract, trakt, n. a stretch or extent of space or 
time: a region, area: trace, track (Shak., 
Spens.): a tractate: a pamphlet or leaflet, etp. 
political or (now) religious: a psalm sung in¬ 
stead of the Alleluia in Lent (it. C.; also tract'ns; 
perh. as drawn out, perh. as sung at a stretch 
without answers); a region of the body occupied 
by a particular system (e.g. the digestive tract). 
— v.l. (Spens.) to trace, track.— n. tractsbil'ity. 
— adl- tract'able, easily drawn, managed, or 
taught: docile.— ns. tract'ableness; tra^'riaa, 
a writer of tracts, esp. (cap.) of the Tracts for 
the Times (Oxford, 1833-41—Pusey, Newman, 
Keble, Hurrell Froude, etc.).—Also a^. — ns. 
TractIrlaniBin, the system of religious opinion 
promulgated in these, its main aim to assert the 
authority and dignity of the Anglican Church— 
—the Oxford movement; tract'ate, a treatise, 
a tract: tract!'tor. a tractarian; traction 

(trak'shsn), act of drawing or state of being 
drawn; pulling on a muscle, organ, etc., by 
means, e.g. of weights, to correct an abnormal 
condition (med.): propulsion of vehicles.— adfsi 
trac'tional; tract'ive, pulling.— ns. tract'or, an 
aeroplane with screw in front: a traction-engine: 
a vehicle that propels itself or hauls other 
vehicles or agricultural implements: a motor- 
plough: (in pi.) bars of different metals which, 
drawn over diseased parts, were supposed to 
give relief; tractorft'tion, the use of these; 
tract'rix, a curve such that the intercept of a 
tangent by a fixed straight line is constant.— 
trac'tion-engine, a locomotive for hauling on 
roads, fields, etc. [L. tractus, -is, a dragging, 
draught, tract, tractus, traetdtus, pa.ps. of 
trahire, tract&re, to draw.) 
trad, trad, ad}, abbreviation of trinUtionnl, used 
of style, esp. of a rhythmically mondtonous 
style of jazz which originated in the U.S. in the 
1920s.—^Iso M. 

trade, trdd, n. a track, trail, treading (Spens.): a 
way of traffic: resort (Shak.)i a way, a course 
(obs.): a practice: an occupation, way of 
livelihood, esp. skilled but not learned: shop¬ 
keeping: commerce: buying and selling: a 
craft: men engaged in the same occupation, 
esp. the liquor trade or the book trade: com¬ 
modities, esp. for barter: a deal: rubbish (dkr/.): 
medkdne: (in pi.) the trade-winds.— v.i, to 
tread, go (o6s.): to resort, esp. for commerce: 
to ply: to occupy oneself (o6s.): to have dealings 
or mtercourse: to engage in commerce: tod^: 
to traffic: to buy and sell: to reckon, count, 
presume (with on), esp. unscrupulously.— v.t. to 
tread (obs.): to dxchanTC commmially, to 
barter.— adls. trid'ed (5AaK.), versed, praemsed: 
trade'ful (Spens.), busy in traffic; trade'lesa.—a. 
tri'der, one who trades; a trading ship.—n. and 
ad}, trfid'ing.—trade board, a council repre¬ 
senting employers and employees in a trade; 
trade cycle, the recurring series of conditkuis in 
trade from prosperity to depression and back 
to prosperity.—-mff. trade'-iaDen (trade-lidM: 
i for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viU 
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Shak.y, unsuccessful in trade, iMuiknyrt—trade'* 
ia, that which is given in payment; trade'* 
mark, any name or distinctive device warranting 
goods for sale as the production ofany individwu 
or firm; trade'*Bame, a name serving as a trade¬ 
mark: a name in use in the trade; trade price, 
the price at which goods are sold to members 
of the same trade, or by wholesale to retail 
dealers: trade route, a route followed by 
caravans or trading ships; trade sale, an 
auction sale of goods by producers, etc., to 
persons in the trade; trades'-folk, -people, shop¬ 
keepers: mechanics: craftsmen: people em¬ 
ployed in trade; tradcs'man, a shopkeeper, 
a craftsman: a mechanic:—/e/n. trades'woman. 
— atU- trades'maniike.—trade union, an organ¬ 
ised association of workers of an industry for 
the protection of their common interests; trade 
un'ionism; trade unionist; trades union, an 
association of trade unions, as the Trades Union 
Congress (T.U.C.); trade wind, a wind blowing 
toward the thermal equator and deflected west¬ 
ward by the eastward rotation of the earth; 
trading estate, an industrial estate; trading 
stamp, a stamp given to a purchaser of goods who, 
when he has accumulated a specific number, 
may exchange them without payment for articles 
provided by the trading stamp firm.—Board of 
Trade, a department of government for matters 
of industry and commerce; trade in, to give in 
part payment. [Prob. L.G. trade; akin to tread.] 
iradescantia, trad-ls-kan'shi-e, n. the spiderwort 
genus. [After the English gardener, naturalist, 
and travdler John TradcscaHt (c*. 1567-1637).] 
tradition, tre-dish'»n, n. handing over (/aw): oral 
transmission from generation to generation: a 
tale, belief or practice thus handed down: any¬ 
thing bound up with or continuing in the life 
of a family, community, etc.: the continuous de¬ 
velopment of a body of, e.g. literature, music.— 
adjs. tradl'tional, tradi'tionary.— ns. tradi'tionai- 
ism; tradi'tionalist; traditionallty.—advs.tradi'- 
tkmally, tradi'tionarily.— ns. tradi'tioner, tradi'- 
tionist, one who adheres to tradition.— add. 
traditive (.trad'i-tiv), traditional.— n. traditor, a 
traitor, betrayer (ohs.): one who under persecu¬ 
tion gave up sacred books or objects or the 
names of his fellows {hist.). —^traditional jazz 
(see trad). [L. traditid, -onis, traditor, -oris — 
tridire, to give up—trSns, over, dire, to give.] 
traduce, tre^us', in U.S. -dads', v.t, to translate 
(obs.): to propagate or transmit (ohs.): to 
calumniate: to defame.— ns. traduce'ment; 
tradii'cer; Tradu'cian {-shi-fn), one who believes 
that children receive soul as well as body from 
their parents through natural generation.—^Also 
adf. — ns. TradO'cianism; Tradii'cianist.— n. and 
adi- tradfl'cing.— adv. tradti'cingly.—n. traduc¬ 
tion {-duk'shtn). — adi- traduc'tive, transmitted. 
[L. trSd&cire, traductum — trans, across, dScire, 
to bring.] 

traffic, trqf'ik, n. commerce, trade: disgraceful 
trading: dealings: a trading voyage (obs.): 
commodities (o6r.): transportation of goods and 
persons on a railway, on an air route, etc.: 
vehicles, pedestrians, etc. (collectively), using a 
thoroughfare: passing to and fro.—v.i. to trade: 
to trade disgracefully: to intrigue.— v./. to trade 
in, or barter :—pr.p. trafllcking; pa.t. and pa.p. 
trafl'icked.— ns. trafficitor, a movable pointer 
by means of which the driver of a vehicle can 
give warning of a change of direction; traff'icker, 
—n. and traS'kking.— tuff, traff'icless.— 

traffic circle, a road intersection where traffic 
circulates in one direction only: traffic island, 
d raised section in the centre of a road to sepa¬ 
rate lanes, guide traffic, etc.; traffic-lights', 
■eiK’nals, coloured lights to regulate street 
trAe at crossi^; traff'ic-man'ager, the 
manager of the trainc on a railway, etc.; traff'k- 
/Ste,JSr; mi, hur (her); mine; mSte, 


returas', statistics of passengers and juiods 
carried and money received in return. [From 
a Romance language; cf. Fr. rrq^c, It. trstffico, 
Sp. trdfico; origin obscure.] 
tragacanth, trag'e-kanth, n. a gum (also gum 
tragacanth) got from several spiny shrubs of 
the genus Astragalus: the plant yielding it. (Gr. 
iragakantha — tragos, goat, akantha, thorn.] 
tragedy, trty'l-di, n. a species of drama in which 
the action and language are elevated, and the 
catastrophe usually sad: the art of such drama: 
anV sad story or turn of events: anything with 
de ,th or killing in it (Journalism). — ns. tragedian 
{tre-Ji'di-»n), a writer or (usually) an actor of 
trag^y; tragedienne (tre-Je-di-en'; Fr. tragd- 
dienne, tra-zhS-di-en'), an actress of tragic rdles. 
— adls. tragic (traj'ik), -al, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, tragedy.— adv. trag'ically.— n. trag'ic- 
alness.—trag'i-com'edy, a play (or story) in 
which grave and comk scenes are blendM: a 
comedy that threatens to be a tragedy.— ad)s. 
tragl-comic, -al.— adv. trag'i-dDm'icafly. [L. 
tragoedia —Gr. tragdidiS, tragedy, app. lit. goat- 
song— tragos, a he-goat, aide, song (variously 
explained).] 

tragelaph, trag’, troi'l-lqf, n. a fabulous animal, 
part goat, part stag: a harnessed antelope 
(Tragelaidius, -eVo-fis). — adi. tragel'aphine. [Gr. 
tragelaphos — tragos, a goat, elapkos, a deer.] 
tragopan, trag'd-pan, n. a brilliant Asiatic horned 
pheasant. [Gr. tragop&n, hornbill— tragos, goat. 
Pan, the god Pan.] 

tragus, tra'gas, n. a small prominence (bearded 
in man) at the entrance of the external ear:— 
pi. tragi (WO-—»• tragule (trag'Ol), a chevrotain. 
— t^. trap'uline (-in.). [Gr. trdgos, goat, tragus.] 
trahison, tra-e-z3, (Fr.) treason: treachery.— 
trahison des clercs (da kler), the treason of 
intellectuals, the entry of academics into 
politics. 

traik, tr&k, (Scot.) v.i. to go wearily or toilsomely: 
to stray; to get lost: to gad: to decline in 
health.—n. a loss, esp. of sheep: the mutton of 
sheep that have died of disease or accident.— 
adi- traikit, worn out.—^traik after, to dangle 
after. 

trail, tral, v.t. to draw along or near the surface: 
to drag wearily: to drag along: to carry (as a 
weapon) with butt near the ground, or hori¬ 
zontally: to lead on: to quiz (coll.): to cover 
with trailing ornament: to track.— v.i. to be 
drawn out m length: to hang, float, or drag 
loosely behind: to sprawl over the ground or a 
support: to straggle: to lag: to move with 
slow sweeping motion or with dragging drapery: 
to drag oneself along.— n. anything drawn out 
in length or trailed: a train, uil: the track of 
a star on a stationary photographic plate: a 
track, as of game: a beaten path in the wilds: 
part of a gun-carriage resting on the ground 
behind; an act or manner of trailing.— n. 
trail'er, one who trails: a tracker: a creeping 
plant: a carriage, car, chair, etc., towed or 
dragged by a car, bicycle, or tractor: a short 
motion-picture giving a sample of one that Is 
coming; the blank piece of film at the end of a 
reel.—trailing eto, the rear edge; trail'-net, 
a drag-net.—trail a pike (obr.), to serve as a 
soldier; trail one’s coat (/r.), to invite a quarrel. 
[Ety. doubtful: O.E. trarglian, to pluck, pull, 
and O.Fr. tral Her, to tow, perh.— L. tragula, 
sledge, dragnet, are possibilities.] 
trail, tril, n. an aphetic form of entrail. 
train, trim, v.t. to draw along (arch.); to alluie 
(obs.): to draw on (obs.): to instruct and 
discipline: to cause to grow in the desired 
manner: to prepare for performance by instruc¬ 
tion, practice, diet, exercise, or oUierwise; to 
bring up: to direct, aim (as a gun or telescope), 
— v.t. (Spens. trayne) to trail, drag (rare): to 
/dr; mate; mSdn,fdbt; dhtn (then) 
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prapue ooflfeolf instruction, exercise, diet, or 
otherwise: to be under drill: to trdirei by reil. 

— n. that which is dreg^ along or follows: a 
tail: tail'feathers or trailing back'feathers; part 
of a dress that trails: a retinue: a series: a 
sequence; a number of things in a string, as 
animate, railway carriages or wagons: process: 
a line combustible material to fire a charge: 
a set of wheels acting on each other, for trans¬ 
mitting motion; artilleiy and other equipment 
for a siege or battle: a lure: a thing dragged 
on the ground to make a scent: a sledge (Cofutda). 

— ail. train'aUe.—trained, having received 
training; having a tnun.— ns. trainee*, one who 
is under training; train'er, one who prepares 
men for athletic feats|f horses for a race, or the 
like: an aeroplane with duplicated controls for 
training pilots; train'ing, practical education in 
any profession, art, or handicraft: a course of 
diet and exercise for developing physical strength, 
endurance, or dexterity.—^traln'-band (hist.), a 
band of citizens trained to bear arms; train 
bearer, one who hpids up a train, as of a robe, 
or gown; train fdrry, a ferry that conveys rail¬ 
way trains; train'ing-coliege, former name for 
college of education; train'ing-ship, a ship in 
which boys are trained for the sea; train mile, 
a unit of railway traffic, a run of one mile by 
one train.—in training, undergoing training: 
physically fit; train fine, to bring body or mind to 
~ high pitch of efficiency. [Mainly O.Fr. 
tratner, trahiner (Ft. trainer), to drag (nouns 
train, trains): partly with overlap of meanings, 
from O.Fr. trains, guile.] 
train, Iran, n. (usu. train'-oil') whale-oil extracted 
from the blubber by boiling. [Du. Iraen (now 
traan), tear, exudation.] 

traipse, trapes, trips, v.l. to trail: to trudge; to 
gad: to go in a slatternly way.— n. a slattern: 
a trudge.— n. and ai}. traips'ing, trapes'ing.— 
v.i. traps, to traipse. [Origin unknown.] 
trait, tra, or tr&t, n. a stroke, touch: a charac¬ 
teristic. [Fr.,—L. trahire, tractum, to draw.] 
traitor, tra'Ur, n. a betrayer: one who commits 
treason (fern, trait'ress).—Also ai). — ns, trai'tor- 
hood, trait'orism, trai'torship.— ai/s. trait'orly 
(Skak.); trait 'orous. — aiv. trait'orously. — n. 
trait'orousness. [Pr. trattre —L. traditor — 

tradirs, to give up.] 

traject, trs-Jekt', v.t. to take across (ohs.)i to 
transmit.— n. (tral’ikt) a crossing; a ferry: a 
transference, transmission (rare). — m. traiec'- 
tion (-shsn), passage (ohs.)\ crossing; trans¬ 
mission; transposition; trajectory (tr«d'ih‘Ur~i, 
or tr»-jekt'»r-i), the curve described by a body 
under the action of given forces. [L. tra/icfre, 
-Jectum — irSns, across, Jacfre, to throw.] 
tralaticions, traiatitious, tral-»-tlsh'»s, ad/, trans¬ 
mitted: traditional: handed on, second-hand. 

[L. tralaticius — translatum, serving as supine to 
trimferre: see transfer.] 

tram, tram, it. a barrow or car shaft: a vehicle 
for minerals in mines: a tramway: a tramway- 
car.—Also adl. —tram'-car, a tramway-car; 
tram'-conductor; tram'-line, a line of tramway: 

(in pi.) the lines marking the sides of the court 
and the lines parallel to them four and a half 
feet inside the court (lawn^temds): tram'-road, 
a track with sunken rails (legally one not running 
along a road); tram'-stop, a stopping-place for 
tram-cars; tram'way, a track or system of tracks, 
with sunken rails along a road; tram'way-car, 
a carriage for conveying passengers on a tram¬ 
way. [Cf. L.O. traam, beam, shaft, etc.] 
tram, tram, n. silk yarn for weft, of two or more 
strands. [Fr. trams —L. trdma, weft.] 
tram, tram. See trammel, 
trammel, tram'l, n. a net whose inner fine-meshed 
layer is carried by the fish through the coarse- 
meshed outer layer, and encloses it in a pocket: 


transatfiuide 

a fowling net: a hobble; Shackles for making 
a horse amble: anything that confines; an 
instrument for describing an ellipse (also tram): 
a contrivance for adjusting a hook in a fire- 
1^: (in pi.) a tress.— v.t. to shackle; to ton¬ 
ne: to impede: to entangle;— pr.p, tramm'el- 
ling; pa.t. and pa.p. tramm'elled.—n. tramm'cller. 
—tramm'cl-net', a trammel. [O.Fr. tramall, a 
net—L.L. tramacuki, from L. trfs, three, macula, 
a mesh.] 

tramontane, tra-mon't&n, adj. beyond the moun¬ 
tains (the Alps from Rome): foreign; un¬ 
civilised.— n. a dweller beyond the mountains; 
a foreigner; a barbarian.— n. tramontana (trd- 
mon-td'na), in Italy, a north wind. [It. tra- 
montana —L. trins, beyond, mdns, month, a 
mouiitain.] 

tramp, tramp, v.i. to tread, esp. heavily or noisily: 
to walk: to go on a walking tour or long walk: 
to go about as a vagrant: to go in a tramp 
steamer.— v.t. to traverse on foot: to trample: 
to tread in a tub in washing clothes (Scot.). — n. 
a foot-journey: a vagrant: a plate of iron worn 
cn the sole for pressing a spade or for giving 
foothold on ice: the footrest of a spade: a 
cargo-boat with no fixed route: a prostitute, 
an Immoral woman (slang). — adv. with tramp¬ 
ing noise.— n. tramp'er. [M.E. trampen; cf. 
Ger. trampen.) 

trample, tramp'I, v.t. to tread roughly under foot: 
to treat with pride, to insult.— v.i. to tread 
roughly or in contempt: to tread forcibly and 
rapidly.— n. a trampling.— ns. ttamp'ler; tramp'- 
ling.—Also adl- [Freq. of tramp.] 
trsmpolin(e), tram’pd-lin, n. a bed-like framework 
holding a sheet of clastic material for acrobats, 
^mnasts, diving learners, etc.— n. tram'polinist. 
[It. trampoUno, springboard.] 
trance, traps, n. a dazed, abstracted, ecstatic or 
exalted state: a deep sleeplike state, profound 
and prolonged: catalepsy.— v.t. to throw into 
a trance: to entrance.— adv. tranced (transt, 
tran'sid), in a trance.— adv. tranc'edly. [Fr. 
transe — transit —^L. trinsire, to go across, in 
L.L. to die.] 

trance, transe, trSns, (Scot.) n. a through passage, 
tranche, trSsh, n. a slice: a block, portion, of an 
issue of shares. [Fr.] 

tranect, tran’ekt, (Shak.) n. a ferry. [As if L. 
triins, across, nectire, to join; but supposed to 
be a misprint for traject.] 
trangam, trang'gsm, n. a trumpery gimcrack. 
[Origin unknown.] 

trangie, trang’gl, (her.) n, a diminutive of the 
fess. [Obs. Fr.] 

trankum, trang'kam, (Scott) n. a trinket, [trinket.] 
tranquil, trangk'wil, adJ. cairn: jwaceful.— n. 
tranquillteh'tion.— v.t. tranq'uillise, -ize, to make 
tranquil.— n. tra^uilli'ser, that which tran- 
quillises: a sedative drug.— adv. tranquilli'singly. 
— n. tranquill'i^.— adv. tran'quiily. [L. tram 
quillus.) 

trana-, tram-, tram-, traps-, trOns-, pfx. across, 
beyond, through.—Also tran-, tra-. [L. trims, 
across, beyond.] 

transact, tram-, tram-, -s-akt', v.t, to conduct, 
negotiate: to perform: to deal with (arch.). — 
V.I. to negotiate: to have to do.— ns. transac'- 
tion, act of transacting: an ameement: apiece 
of business performra: (pl7) the reports or 
publications of certain learned societies; traiia- 
ac'tor. [L. trOnsactum, pa.p. of tr&nsigfre — 
aglre, to carry on.] 

transalpine, Iram-al'pin, adj. beyond the Alps 
(orig. from Rome): crossing the Alps. [L. 
trSnsalpinus — Atpae, Alps.] 
transandine, tram-, trans-an'din, ad), beyond, or 
crossing, the Andes, —Also transandi'an (or 
-an’di-an). [Pfk. trans-.] 

transattantic, iram-at-lan'tik, adl- beyond the 
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Athmic Occian: crosiing the Atlantic. [Pfk. 

traaaoeM, tran-sead', v.i, to rise above: to sur¬ 
mount: to suri^: to exceed: to pass or lie 
beyond the limit of.— ns. transcend'ence, tnm- 
Bcead'ency.— odfs. transcend'eat, transcmdi^: 
superior or supreme in excellence: surpassing 
others: as applicable to being, relating to the 
absolute, transcending all limitation—as appli¬ 
cable to knowledge, pertaining to what trans¬ 
cends experience, being given a priori: beyond 
human knowledge: abstrusely speculative, fan¬ 
tastic; transcenden'tal,, transcending: super- 
eminentj surpassing others; concerned with 
what is independent of experience: vague.—v.r. 
transcenden'talise, -ize.— ns, transcenden'talism, 
the* investigation of what is d priori in human 
knowledge, or independent of experience: that 
which is vague and illusive in philosophy: the 
American reaction against Puritan prejudices, 
humdrum orthodoxy, old-fashioned metaphysics, 
materialistic philistinism, and materialism—best 
associated with the name of R. W. Emerson 

i 1803-82); transceAden'talist.— advs. transcrn- 
en'tally; transcend'ently.— n. transcend'entaess. 
[L. tr&nscendire — scandtre, to climb.] 
transcontiDeiital, tram^kont-i-nent’l, atU- extend¬ 
ing or passing across, or belonging to the 
farther side of, a continent. [Pfx. tnuis-.] 
transcribe, tran-skrib', v.t. to write over from one 
book into another: to copy: to arrange (a 
composition) for an instrument, voice, or com¬ 
bination other than that for which it was com¬ 
posed (mus.): to record for future broadcasting 
or the like: to broadcast a transcription of.— 
ns. traiucrib'er; transcript fjlran'skrlpt), a 
written or printed copy, esp. a legal or official copy 
of (sometimes secret) proceedings, testimony, etc.; 
tranacrip'tion, the act or result of transcribing.— 
a^s. transcrip'ticHud; traascrip'tive.— adv. trans- 
cnp'tively. [L. trdnscribire, -scriptum.] 
traiudacer, trans-dO'ssr, in U.S. .dobs', n. a device 
that transfers power from one system to another 
in the same or in dilTerent form.— ns. tranaduc'- 
tion, transfer, esp. transfer of genetic material 
flrom one bacterial cell to another by bacterio¬ 
phage; transduc'tor, an arrangement of windings 
on a laminated core or cores, part of a device for 
amplifying current. [L. trfmsddcire, -ductum, 
to lead across.] 
transe. Same as trance (2). 
transect, tran'sekt, n. a sample belt of vegetation 
marked off for study.—Also v.t. [tran(s)-, 
sect (2).] 

transenna, tran-sen'», n. a screen enclosing a 
shrine. (L. transenna.J 

transept, tran'sept, n. part of a church at right 
angles to the nave, or of another building to the 
body: either wing of such a part where it'runs 
right across.— at^s. transept'al, of a transept; 
traasept'ate, divided by transverse septa. (L. 
saeplum (used in pi.), fence, enclosure.] 
transfard, trans-fdrd', (Spens.) trdnsferred (pa.t.). 
transfer, trans-fur', v.t. to carry or bring over: to 
convey from one place, person, ownership, 
object, group, football club, etc., to another: 
to change over: to convey (as a design) to an¬ 
other surface.— v.i. to change over, esp. {U.S.) 
from one railway, train, or station, to another: 
— pr.p. transfeiT'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. transferred'. 
— Its. trana'fer, the act of transferring: convey¬ 
ance. ftom one person, place, etc., to another: 
that which is transferrM or is to be transferred 
(as a picture): a transfer-ticket; transferalnrity 
(also traasierrabirity, transfarribirity).^— adi. 
traaa'feraUe (also trai^err'able, transferr'iUe). 
— us. transfard', the person to whom a thing 
is transferred: one who is transferred: trans- 
iarence, the act of transferring or conveying: 
from place to place: unconscious 
fiUe,/dr: mi, hAr Oier); mine; mdtt 


transferring of emotion, me., flrom .one parson or 
object to* another (ptyeft.): hrans'feror (W), 
tninsferr'er {general), one who transfers.—trans¬ 
ferable vote, a vote which, if the candidate voted 
for should be out of the running, is to be trans¬ 
ferred to another as second (thm, etc.) ehokw: 
trana'fer-boiric, a register of the tranafo' of 
property, shares, etc.; traaa'fer-day, a day for 
registering transfer of bank-stock and govern¬ 
ment funds at the Bank of England; trans'fer- 
paper, a prepared pajper used for tranmerring 
impressions with copying-presses, etc.; trans'fer- 
tickct, a ticket for a jourmy to be resumed on 
another route. (L. trans/erre—ferre, to carry.] 
transfigure, trans-fift'ar, v.t, to change the appear¬ 
ance of: to glorify.— nst transfiguration (-a- or 
-d-rS'slun), a transformation or glorification in 
appearance: (cap.) the Christian festival of the 
Uansfiguration of Christ (Matt. xvii. 2), cele¬ 
brated on the 6th of August; transfig'urement. 
[L. transfigHrire—figOra, form.] 
transfix, trans-fiks', v.t. to pierce through: to 
paralyse with sudden emotion.—n. transfixion 
{-fik'shan). (L. trUnsfigtre, -fixurn—flglre, to 
fix.] 

transform, trans-form', v.t. to change the shape 
of:, to change to another form, impearance, 
substance, character; to change the form of (an 
algebraic expression or geometrical figure).— v.i. 
to be changed in form or substance.— n. (trans') 
expression or figure derived from another: any 
of a group of linguistic constructions considered 
as rephrasings of each other.—oijr. transform'- 
able.— ns. transformb'tion, change of form, con¬ 
stitution, or substance: metamorphosis: trans¬ 
mutation: a transformed person (Shak.): false 
hair: (in full transformation scene) a scene on 
the stage that changes in presence of the audience 
or in which the characters of the pantomime 
were transformed into those of the harlequinade: 
change from one linguistic transform to another 
of the group: reflection, rotation, translation, 
or dilatation (geom.). — ad/s. transformfl'tional; 
transform'ative; transformed'.— n. transform'er, 
one whoj that which, transforms: an apparatus 
for obtaining an electric current from another 
of a different voltage.— n. and adt- transfer'ming. 
— ns. transform'ism, the theory of mutability of 
species; transform'ist.— adi- transfer mis'tic.— 
transformational grammar, a method of studying 
a language by considering which elements can be 
derived by transformation fVom others.—confor¬ 
mal transformation, a change of shape which 
still preserves a one-to-one matching of points 
in the original surface with points in the new 
surface, as in map making. (L. transfdrmare 
—fSrma, form.] 

transfuse, trans-fils', v.t. to pour out into another 
vessel; to transfer to another’s veins: to treat 
by transfusion: to cause to pass, enter, or diffuse 
through: to imbue: to instil: to cause to be 
imbibed.— n. transffi'ser.—<K(f. transfS'sible.— 
ns. transfO'sion (-xhen), transfusing, esp. of 
blood; transfii'sioniat.— a^. tmnsfii'sive (-slv), 
tending or having power to transfbse.— adv. 
transfB'sively. (L. tr&nsfundere—fundtre.fllsum, 
to pour.] 

transgress, trans-, -s-gres', v.t, to pass beyond 
the limit of or set by: to overstep, eimeea: to 
infringe.— v.i. to offend by violating a law: to 
sin.— n. transgression (-gresk'sn), an overstep- 
) ping: an infringement: sin.— ad/s. transgress'- 
' tonal; transgressive (-gres'lv). — adv. transgress'- 
ively.— n. transgress'or. [L. trSnsgredl, -gressnm 
— gradi, gressum, to step.] 
trandiip. transship, Iran-, tren-sklp', v.t. to transfer 
from one ship or other conveyance to another. 
— V.I. to change ship, etc.— ns. tran(s)ship'ment; 
tran(s)diin>'sr; tma(s)shipp'ing. [I^. traa(s)-.] 
transhume, trans-, -x-(h)6m', v.t. and v.t. to trans- 

,ySr; mSte; md0n,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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fer or pass from summer to winter qr from UH, or ~l6'y—n. tramtt'tor. {L. trSnsHtwH, 
winter to summer pastures.— n. transhn'iaance. used as supine of Irdns/^rre; see traisrfer.l 
—traiiaha'mant. {Sp. trashwnar~~L. trSiu, ttaosleitliaa. iram-t beyond tfie 

kymus, ground.] river Le^ha, once in part the boundary between 

transianti tran'zi-, si-ant, a^. passing: of short Austria and Hungary: Hungarian. {Pfh. 
duration: making, or for persons making, only trans*.] 

a short stay: passing {mus.). — ns. tran'sicoce, transliterate, irons-, or -s-Iit’a-rSt, v.t, to write in. 
rran'sieacy.— odv. tran'siently.— n. tran'sientness. letters of another alphabet.— ns., transliteri'tion; 
[L. IrSnslens, -euntis —pr.p. of Irdnsire, to cross tranallt'eritor. tl.. littera, letter.] 

— ire, Itum, to go.] translocation, irons-, or -s-l6-kS'shan, n. trans- 

transUient, Iran-, tran-siri-ant, atfi. leaping or ference from place to place, esp. of materials 
passing across.— n. transil'iency. ■ [L. tr&nsilire within body of plant: the transfer of a portion 
—oolire, to leap.] of a chromosome to .another part of toe same 

traasilluminate. Irons-, -s-i-l&', -Idd'mi-n&t, v.r. chromosome or to a different chromosome 
to throw a strong light through.— n. transil- (genetics). —v.f. translocate'. [L. locus, place.] 
lumink'tion. [Pfx. trans-.] translucent, irons-, or -s-l^'sani, or -Ur, aeU, 

transire. Irons-, -s-i'ri, CL. trSns-i're), n. customs shining through: imperfectly transparent: dear. 

warrant for clearing. [L.trSnsire: cf. transient.] —nr. translu'cence, translu'cency.— odv. trans- 
transisthmian, irons-, -s-is(thYmi-an, otU. across an lu'cently.— adj. translu'cld, translucent.—n.trana- 
, isthmus. [Pfx. trans-.] iucid'ity. [L. trdnsIBcens, -entis — iScire, to shine 

transistor. Irons-, -s-ist'ar, n. ampliher with — ISx, iQcis, light.] 

crystal and two cat’s whiskers: later develop- transhinar, rranr-,-s-/oo'ffpr, pertaining to the 
ment of this, a three-electrode semiconductor region beyond the moon’s orbit round the earth, 

device, able to perform many functions of multi- — lu^. translun'ary, (or Irons'), beyond the moon: 

electrode valves.— n. transistorisfi'tion.— v.t. visionary. [Pfx. trans-.] 

transistorise, -ize, to fit with a transistor.— trammarine. Irons-, -s-ma-rfn', adl- across or 
transistor (radio), small portable radio, [/ranrier beyond the .sea. [L. irSnsmarinus — mare, sea.] 
and resistor.) transmew, irons-, or -s-mS', (Spens.) v.r. to 

transit, Iran'sit, -sit, n. passing or conveyance transmute. [O.Fr. transmuer —L. iransmOtSre; 
over, across, or through: the passage of a see transmute.] 

heavenly body over the meridian: the passage transmigrate. Irons'-, or -s'mi-gr&t, or -grot', v.l. 
of a smaller body over the disk of a greater: a to remove to another place of abode: of the 

transit-circle, -instrument, or -theodolite.— v.l. to soul, to pass into another body.— v.t. to cause 

pass across.— v.t. to pass across: to reverse.— to transmigrate.—n. trans'migrant (or -mO, one 

R. transition (-sish'an, -sish'an, -sish'an), passage who transmigrates: an alien entering a country 

from one place, state, stage, style, subject, or on his way to another in which he means to 

mus. key to another: in archit. esp. the passage settle.— ad/, transmigrating.— ns. tranimigrl'- 

from Romanesque or Nornum to Gothic.— aiU. tion; transmigr&'titmism, belief in the trans- 

transitional.— adjs. transi'tional, transi'tionary. migration of souls; transmigrg'tionist.— aiff. 

— odv. transi'tionally.— adj. trans'itive, passing trans'migrative (-mi-gra-tiv, or -mi'gra-tiv). — n. 

over: having the power of passing: taking a transmigritor.— ad/, transmigratory (-^a-tar-l). 

direct object (gram.). — adv. trans'itively.— n. [L. transmigrSre, -Stum — migrSre, to migrate.] 

trans'itiveness.— adv. trans'itorily.— n. trans'i- truismit, Irons-, or -s-mii', v.t. to send or pass 
toriness.— ad/- trans'itory, going or passing away: on: to allow to pass through :—pr.p. transmitt'- 

lastin^ for a short time: speedily vanishing.— ing; pa.t. and pa.p. transnutt'ed.— n. transmisai- 
tran'sit-circle, a transit-instrument with a gradu- bil'ity.— ad/- transmiss'ible (also transmitt'able, 

ated circle for declinations; tran'ait-duty, a duty less correctly -iUc).—n. tranamission (-mish'an). 
chargeable on goods passing through a country; — ad/s. transmias'ional; tranamisa'ive, having the 

tran'sit-instrument, a telescope mounted in the quality of transmitting or of being transmitted, 
meridian and turned on a fixed east and west — ns. transmissiv'ity: transmitt'al; transmitt'er, 
axis; tran'ait-theodolite, one whose telescope one who or that which transmits: apparatus 
can be reversed; tran'sit-trade, the trade of for sending forth anything, as signals, messages, 
carrying foreign goods through a country.—in etc. [L. irSnsmiuere, -missum — mltltre, missuni, 

transit, of goods, in the process of being trans- to send.] 

ported from one place to another. [L. trSnsltus, transmogrify. Irons-, -s-mog'ri-fi, (coll., facet.) v.t. 
-Us, trSnsitId, -Snls — ire, itum, to go.] to transform, transmute:—pr.p. tranamog'rify- 

translate. Irons-, trans-, -s-lat', v.i. to remove to ing; pa.t. and pa.p. tmnsmog'rified.—n. trana- 
another place: to remove to heaven, especially mogrificft'tion. [A grotesque concoction.] 
without death: to enrapture: to render into transmove, Irons-, -s-mSdv', (Spens.) v.r. to trans- 
another language: to express in another mute. [App. for transmew, remodelled on 
artistic medium: to interpret, put in plainer move.] 

terms, explain: to transfer from one office (esp. transmute, troth-, or -s-mUt', v.t. to change to 
ecclesiastical) to another: to transform: to another form or substance.— n. tranamfitabii'ity. 
renovate, make new from old: to perform a — ad/. tranamS'table.— a. transmii'tableness.— 
translation on (mech., math.). — v.i. to practise adv. tranaiflS'tably.— ns. transmQtg'tion, a chahg- 
translation: to admit of translation.— aty. trans- ing into a different form, nature, or substance, 
Id'table.—R. transift'tion, the act of translating: esp. that of one chemical element into another; 
removal to another place, see, etc.: rendering transmutd'tionist.^— adj. transmfi'tativc, serving 
into another language: a version: the working or tending to transmute.—n. transmfi'ter, [L. 
up of new things from old materials; motion, transmUtire — mutdre, to change.] 
change of place, such that every point moves in truisoceanic, trans-, or -s-6-shl-an'ik, ad/, across 
the same direction at the same speed: similar or croming the oceab. [Pfx. traas-.] 
change of place of a geometrical figure: an transom,/ron'raRi, r. a cross-pwee: a cross-beam: 
algebraic function obtained by adding the same a structure dividing a window horizontally: a 
constant to each value of the variable in a given lintel. [App. L. trimstrum, a cross-beam.] 
function, thus moving the maph of this function transonic. Common spelling of trans-sonic. 

(or moving the rectangular axes parallel to transpadane, trms', -s'pa-dSn, -pd'dSn, ad/, be- 
themselves) while preserving its shaw: the yond the Po (from Rome). [L. Padus, the Po.] 
automatic retransmission of a tentgraphic transparent, trans-, trans-, -s-par'ant, or -par', 
message.— ad/s- transU'tional, trans'latoiy (-la- able to be seen through: pellucid: pervious 
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to nys: ihiaing through (Skak,): easily de- firom the aotual soundi* [Fr- ifanipoiert see 
tected, undcntood: obvious, evident: ingen* pose.} 

uout.— Mf. trwMper'eiice (rare), transper'eecy, Oraassexual. transeexual, tnmtseks'H-ft, a<^. and 
the quality of being transparent: that which is n. (a person) apparently normal physteally, but 
transparent: a picture, design, device visible, having an abnormally strong desire to belong 
or to be viewed, by transmitted light: Thack* to the opposite sex:— it, transscx'usJism. {Pfx. 
(»my’s humorous translation of the German trans-.] 

DurchUuicht .—odv. transpar'ently.— h. trans- trans-shape, trans-ship’, {Shak.) v.t. to trans- 
par'entness. IL.L. trinspirinst-entls — L.pirire, form, 
to appear.] trans-ship. Same as tranship, 

tmnspueiona, Iran-, lr»n-spik‘i-»s, {Mih.) mO- trans-sonic, trans-son’Ik, ottf. designating a narrow 
transparent. (L. trinsplcire, to see through— zone or region of speed Just meater than that 
speeire, to look.] of sound.-^ften transonic. (L. sonus, sound.] 

traiMpierce, irans-pfrs', v.t. to pierce through: to transubstantiate, tran-stb-, -sab-stan'sht-it, v.t, to 
permeate. [Pfx. trans-.] change to another substance.—ns.transubstantii'- 

traaapire, tran-splr', v.t. to give off as vapour: tion, a change into another substance: the doc- 

to exhale: to emit through the skin.— v.l. to trine that, in the consecration of the elements 

exhale: to give oft water-vapour (as plants) or of the eucharist, the whole substance of the 

wasfe material through the skin (as animals): bread and wine is converted into Christ’s body 

to become known, come to light: often, wrongly, and blood, only the appearances of bread and 

to happen.—a<Ci. tcanspIr'aMe.— n, transpiration wine remaining (cf. consubstantiation); transub- 

(tran-^l-ri'shan), act or process of transpiring: Btanti&'tion(al)iBt, traiisubstan'ti&tor, one who 

exhalation through the skin: emission of water- believes in transubstantiation. [L. substantia, 

vapour through the stomata, etc.— at(i. tran- substance.] 

spir'atory. [L. spirire, to breathe.] transude, tran-sud', -zOd', v.l. and v.t. to ooze out. 

transplant. Irons-, -z-plini', v.t. to remove from — n. a substance that transudes.— n. transOdi'- 

the ground where it grows and plant in another tim.— aid- transii'datory. [L. sRdare, to sweat.] 

place: to graft upon another animal or another transume, tran-sim', -zim’, v.t. {obs.) to transcribe 
part of the same: to remove and establish else- officially.— ns. transumpt (-suntt'), a copy of a 
wh««.— V.I. to bear transplanting.— n. a part or legal writing; transumption (-sum’shan), tran- 
organ removed from its normal position and scription: metaphor: transference.— a^. tran- 
grafted into another position in the same indi- sumptive (-sump’tiv). [L. triids)siimgre, to tran- 
vidual or into another individual: the act of scribe— sOmtre, to take.] 

transplanting.— adf. tramplan'table.— as. tram- transuranic, irons-, -z-B-ran’ik, ad/, of greater 
planti'tlon; transplan'ter; transplant'ing. ' [L. atomic number than uranium.—Mso transurd'- 
trinsptantire — planiire, to plant.] nium. [Pfx. trans-.] 

transponder, tram-, -s-pon'dar, n. a radio or radar transvalue, trans-, -z-val'U, v.t. to evaluate anew, 
device which, on receiving a signal, transmits a — n. tramvalud'tion. [Pfx. trans-.] 
signal of its own. [transmitter responder.] transverse, tram'vOrs, or -vOrs', ad/, set crosswise, 

transpontine, trans-pon’tin, ad/, across a bridu: — adv. crosswise.—n. anything set crosswise.— 

on the Surrey side of the Thames: hence melo- v.t. i-vurs') to cross: to thwart: to reverse: to 
dramatic. [L. pdns, pontls, a bridge.] transform.— adj. transvers'al, transverse.—n. a 

transport, trans-, -z-p6rt', -pSrt', v.t. to carry, con- line cutting a set of lines.—n. transversal'ity.— 
vey, remove: to send overseas, as a convict: sdvs. transvers'ally; transverse'ly.—n. transver'- 
to translate (as a minister): to put to death sion.—by transverse {Spem.), awry. [L. trans- 
(Shak.): perh., to carry off (as by the fairies: versus — vertire, versum, to turn.) 

Shak.): to carry away by strong emotion: to transverse, tranz-v&rs', v.t. to turn from prose into 
throw into an ecstasy.— ns. trans'port, carriage verse. — n. transver'sion (-shan). [A pun in 

from one place to another: the conveyance of Buckingham’s Rehearsal.) 
troops and their necessaries: a ship, wagon, etc., transvest, tram-vest’, v.t. and v.l. to dress oneself 
therefor: ecstasy: one who has been trans- in the clothes of another, esp. of the opposite 
ported or sentenced to transportation; trans- sex.— adj. transvestand adj. transvestite 
portabil'ity.:— adj. transport'aUe, that may be {-vest'^it), (one) given to this.— ns. transvcst'ism; 
transported: liable, or rendering liable, to trans- transvest'itism. (Pfx. trans-,and L. vesti\ — vestire, 
portation. — ns. transport'al; transport'ance vestitum, to dress; cf. travesty.] 
iShak.), conveyance, transport: tramporti'- tranter, trant’ar, {dial.) n. a haWker: a carrier.— 
tion, removal: removal of offenders beyond v.t. and v.i. trant (back-formation), to hawk, 
seas: means of transport: tickets or passm for [Cf. L.L. trivetSrius.] 

transport.— ad/, tramport'ed.— adv. trans^rt'- trap, trap. a. a snare, gin: a device for catching: 
ediy.— ns. transport'edness; transport'er.— n. a hidden danger: one who catches offenders 
and ad/, transport'ing.— adv. transport'ingly.— islang): trickery (s/ang): a pitfall: a trap-door: 
ad/, transport'ive, tending or having power to a ventilating door in a mine: a lock: a bend in 
transport.—^transport rafd, a rorfdside cafd cater- a pipe to stop foul gases: a light carriage: a 
ing mainly for long-distance lorry drivers; contrivance for throwing up or releasing a ball 
transporter bridge, a bridge with a travelling or pigeons: the mouth (s7ang).—v.r. to catch in 
carriage suspended from a girder; trans'port- a trap: to provide with traps.— v.i. to act as a 
rider {S.4fr.), a carrier by wagon; trans'port- trapper:— pr.p. trapp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
ship, a ship used for carrying troops, stores, etc. trapped.— ns. trapp'er, one who traps animals 
(L. Iransportire—portare, to carry.] for their fur: a boy who minds a mine trap: 

tranapoa^trans-,-z-piz'.v.t. to transform (Shak.): a horse for a trap; trapp'iness.— n. and adj. 
totraninr; to turn, alter: to change the order trapp'ing.—adr'.trapp'y, full of traps, treacherous, 
of, interehange: to write, perform, or render —^trap'-ball, an old rame played with a ball, 
in another key (mus.). — adj. transpds'able.^— ns. bat, and trap; trap'-door, a door in a floor or 
transp&s'ai, a change of place or order; trans- stage; trap'-(all, a trap-door that gives way be- 
pbs'er.—«. and ad/, transpds'ing.— n. trans- neath the feet: a pitfall; trap'-stick, a bat for 
position (-pi-, -pa-zish’an). — ad/s. transposi'- trap-ball. [O.E. trappe — trsrppe, treppe.) 
tional: tramvosltive (-pox').—transposing instni- trap, trap, (geo/.; o/ld‘/asA/offed)it. vaguely, a dark 
meat, an instrument that by a mechanical fine-grained igneous rock (lying often in steps 
device transposes music into another key: one or terraces).—a<(|. trapp'ean (or-r').—trap'-rock. 
for which music is written in a different key [Sw. trapp — trappa, a stair.] 

fite,flr: mf.'Mr (her); mine; mOte./Sr; mSte; mi^n,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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trap, trap, it. a iault {ihMhk): a ladder leading 
to a loft {Scot.y—atO. trap'-cot, of iewellery, 
cut in steps.—trapMadder, -stair. [Cf. Du, trap, 
step; cf. foregoing word.] 
trap, trap, n. a horse-cloth (obs.): (.pi) personal 
luggage.—v.r. to caparison, deck with trappings'. 
— ai}. trapped.—trapp'inga, gay clothes; 
ornaments, csp. those put on horses. (App. 
conn, with Fr. drop, Sp. and Port, rro/io, L.L. 
drappus (trapus), cloth.] 
trapan. See trepan (I). 
trape, trapes. ^ traipse, 
trapezium, tra-pe'zl-»m, n. orig., any quadrilateral 
that is not a parallelogram: now rarely one with 
no sides parallel; now, one with only one pair 
parallel: a wrist-bone articulating with the 
thumb metacarpal:—/»/. trapS'zia, -ziums.—/i. 
trapeze (tn-pez'), a swing of one or more cross¬ 
bars used in gymnastics.—v.i. to perform or go 
on a trapeze.— adjs. trapd’zial, pertaining to a 
trapezium; trape'ziform, having the form of a 
trapezium.— m. trapezohd’dron, a solid figure 
whose faces are trapezia or trapezoids; trapezoid 
(trap’i-zoid, also lrj~pe'zold), a quadrilateral with 
no sides parallel: one with two sides parallel 
(oh\.): a wrist-bone next the trapezium. 
trapczoid'al. [Latinised from Gr. trapezion, 
dim. of trapeza, a table; lit. four-legged— tetra-, 
four-, peza, a foot.] 

Trappist, trap'ist, n. a Cistercian of the reformed 
rule established by Dc Ranee (1626-1700), abbot 
of La Trappe in Normandy—austere and silent. 
—Also <w^.— n. Trapp'istinc (-ten, -tin), a nun 
of an affiliated order. 

trash, trash, v.r. (Shak.) to check.—n. (dial) a 
leash or other restraint. [Origin obscure.] 
trash, trash, n. broken twigs, hedge-cuttings: 
sugar-cane refuse: scraps: anything worthless: 
rubbish: paltry stuff: a worthless person 
(Shak.y. worthless people: poor whites (l/.S.). 
—v.r. to free from trash; to lop the tops from. 
—«. trash'ery, trash, rubbish.— adv. trash'ily. 

-—ns. trash’iness; trash'trie (Scot.), trash_ adi. 

trash’y, like trash: worthless.—trash-can (l/.S.), 
a receptacle for refuse. [Prob. Scand.; cf. 
Norw. dial, trask, trash, O.N. tros, fallen twigs.] 
trash, trash, v.r. to wear out, to harass.— v.i. to 
trudge. [Cf. Sw. traska, Norw. traske.] 
trass, tras, n. an earthy volcanic tuff used as a 
hydraulic cement.—Also tarras', terras'. [Du. 
lras.\ 

trattoria, trat-to-re'a, n. a cook-shop; a restaurant. 
[It.] 

trauchle, trohh'l, (Scot.) v.t. to bedraggle: to 
weary with drudgery or plodding.— v.i. to 
drudge: to trail along. [Cf. Flem. tragelen, to 
go heavily.] 

trauma, trd'ma, n. a wound: an injury: an 
emotional shock that may be the origin of a 
neurosis (psych.)', the .state or condition caused 
by a physical or emotional shock.— adj. trau¬ 
matic (-mat'ik; often used loosely).— adv. trau- 
mat'ically.— ns. trau'matism (-m»-tizm), condi¬ 
tion due to a wound; traumatonas'ty, a nastic 
movement after wounding. [Gr. trauma, -atos, 
a wound.] 

travail, trav'&l, -si, n. excessive labour: toil; 
labour in childbirth: ohs. for travel.— v.i. to 
labour: to suffer the pains of childbirth: obs. 
for travel.— adj. trav'ailed, toilworn: wearied: 
experienced: having been in travail.—trav'ail- 
pasn, -pang. [O.Fr. (Fr.) travail.] 
travail. See travois. 

travel, trav'I, v.i. to journey: to go; to walk 
(dial): to go round soliciting orders: to go on 
circuit: to move along a course: to go with 
impetus; to pass: to move: obs. for travul.— 
v.t. to journey over or through: to conduct or 
send on a journey (arch.):—pr.p. trav'elling; 
pa.t. and pa.p, trav'elled— n. journeying: im- 
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petus; power of going; range of movement; 
passage: obs. for travail; (in pi.) an account of 
journeys.—<»([. trav'elled, having made journeys*, 
transported: not in its original place: expeii- 
enced: beaten, frequented.— n. trav'elltr, one 
who travels or has travelled: a wayfarer: one 
who travels for a mercantile house: a /-tng that 
slides along a rope or spar: a piece of mechanism 
that moves on a gantry, etc.—n. and adj. trav'cl- 
ling.— n. travelogue (trav'n-iog), a talk, lecture, 
article, or film on travel.—travel agency, an 
agency which provides information, brochures, 
tickets, etc., relating to travel; traveller's cheqw, 
a cheque which can be cashed at any •foreign 
branch or specified agent of the bank issuing it; 
trav'eller’8-)oy, the vTrgin’s-bower, Clematis vlt- 
atba; traveller’s tale, an astounding lie about 
what one professes to have seen abroad; trav'- 
eller’s-tree, a Madagascan tree'(Ravenala) of 
the banana family with great leaves on two 
sides only, accumulating water in the leaf- 
bases. — adis. trav'el-soUed, -stained, trav'el- 
taint'ed (Shak.), showing the marks of travel, 
-travelling-wave tube, a device used in com¬ 
munications for increasing signal power, am¬ 
plification being produced by interaction between 
a wave of radio frequency travelling on a wire 
helix and an electron beam travelling at roughly 
the same velocity inside the helix, [travail.] 

travelator. Form of travolator. 

traverse, trav'urs, adj. cross: oblique.—n. a cross¬ 
ing or passage across; a straight length in a 
zigzag course: a passage across the face of a 
rock in mountaineering: a survey by measur¬ 
ing straight lines from point to point and the 
angles between: anything set or lying across: 
an obstruction: adversity: a curtain, screen, 
partition: a barrier: a parapet: a cross-piece; 
a gallery from one side of a large building 
to another: a screened-off compartment: a 
denial or contradiction: an opposing, counteract¬ 
ing movement (fencing).— v.t, ((or -vurs'} cross; 
pass through, across, or over: to move about 
over; to pass over by traverse: to survey by 
traverse: to oppose: to thwart: to dispute: 
to deny, contradict: to turn sideways.— v.i. to 
make a traverse; to move to the side: to direct 
a gun to the right or left.— adjs. trav'ersable; 
trav'ersed, crossed, passed over; set crosswise 
(Shak.). — n. trav'erser, one who traverses: a 
platform for shifting wagons and carriages side- 
way.s. — n. and adj. trar'ersing. — traversing 
bridge, one that can be withdrawn horizontally. 
[Fr. trovers, traverse, traverser —L. triins, 
vertfre, versum, to turn.] 

travertine, trav'sr-tin, -tin, -tin, n. a pale limestone 
deposited from solution, e.g. from springs.— 
Also travertin. [It. travertino -L. tihurtinus 
(lapis), stone of Tibur.] 

travesty, trav'is-ti, ». disguise, esp. of a man as a 
woman or vice versa: burlesque: ridiculously 
inadequate rebresentation of.— v.t. to disguise: 
to burlesque. [Fr. travesti, pa.p. of iravestir, to 
disguise—L. trans, ve.stire, to clothe: cf. trans¬ 
vest.] 

travis, truv’is, an obs. or dial, form of traverse. 
See also treviss. 

travois, trd-voi', travail, tra-va'i, n. a North 
American Indian drag, a pair of trailing poln 
attached to each side of the saddle, join^ by a 
board or net. [Canadian Fr. pronun. of Fr. 
travail] 

travolator, trav'd-ia-tar, n. a moving way fur the 
conveyance of foot-passengers. [From stem of 
travel after escalator.] 

trawl, trdi, n. an open-mouthed bag-net for 
dragging along the bottom: a buoyed line with 
baited hooks at intervals (U.S.).~^v.t. and v.i. to 
catch or fish with a trawl or (Scot, and U.S.) a 
seine-net.— ns. traw'ler, one who trawls: a 
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trawling vessel; tnw^ng.—trawl'-net. ICf. treasure or treasury: one who has charge of col- 

trail* and M.Ou. traghtl, drag-net.] (ected fVinds; traas'urersh^; tnas'inry* a place 

tray* rrd, n. a fUt low-nmmed vessel used for where treasure is depositedi (often cap.) a 

carrying articles (as crockery, etc.).— n. tray'ful: department of a ^overnm«it which has charge of 

— pi. trey‘tula.—tray'-clodi, a clout for covering the finances: mistakenly applied to a bediive 

a tray. (O.E. trig, trig, board.] tomb in prehistoric Greece,—treas'nre-clM^, a 

tray, trS, See trey.— n. tray'-trip (ShiiA;.), a game box for keeping articles of value; treaa'ure-city, 
played with dice. , a city for stores, magazines, etc.; treas'nre- 

treaiowr, treachour, trech'^r, (obs.) n. a deceiver house, a house for holding treasures: a treasury: 

by trickery: a betrayer: a traitor.—Alsotreach'- a store of valuable things; treasure trove 

eier.— ai(f. tteach'erous, ready to betray: not (trovi pa.p. of A.Fr. trover, to find), ownerless 

to be trusted: misleadingly inviting in appear- property found hidden (in England gold and 

ance. 7 —ndv. treach'erously. — ns. treach'erous- silver only), property of the crown; Treasury 

nesst.treach'ery, betrayal: readiness to betray: bench, the first row of seats on the Speaker’s 

falseness: treason; treach'etour (Spens.), a right hand in the House of Commons, occupied 

deceiver: a traitor. [O.Fr. trecheor, deceiver— by the members of the government; Treasury 

trechier, to trick; cf. trick.] bill, a security entitling the holder to a stated 

treacle, tre'kl, n. orig. an antidote or prophylactic amount to be paid from the Consolidated Fund 

against bites, hence against poisons, etc.: the at a specified date; Treasury note, a currency 

dark, viscous uncrystallisable syrup obtained in note issued by the Treasury. (O.Fr. tresor 

refining sugar; also molasses, the drainings of (Fr. trisor) —L. thisaurus —Gr. thisauros.] 

crude sugar: blandishments, esp. when suggest- treat, rrfr, v./. to deal with: to handle: to discuss: 
ive of the cloying and nauseating taste and to behave towards: to act upon: to deal with 

thickness of treacle.—v.r. to dose or smear with the case of: to deal with (disease) by applying 

treacle.— v,i. to treacle trees in order to collect remedies; to subject to a process; to stand a 

moths.— n. trea'cliness.— adj. trca'cly, of, or drink or other gratification to.—r./. to negotiate; 

like, treacle: thick and sweet: unctuously to deal (with of): to stand treat.— n. a free 

blandishing.—^trea'cle-mustard, the cruciferous entertainment, pleasure excursion, or feast; a 

plant Erysimum cheiranthoides. [O.Fr. triacle-— turn or act of providing and paying: a source of 

Gr. ihiriaki (antidotos, an antidote to the great gratification: negotiation, parley {Spens.). 

bites) of beasts—rher/on, a wild beast.] — adi- treat'able, able to be treated: tract- 

tread, tred, vJ. to set the foot down: to step; to able, moderate (obs.), —ns. treat'er; treating; 
walk: to trample: to copulate, as a cock: same treatise (-/z, -/s), a written composition, esp. 
as trade (Scot.). — v.t. to walk on: to press with one treating a subject formally or systematically; 

the foot, as in threshing, pressing grapes, treat'ment, act or manner of treating: manage¬ 
tramping clothes, packing: to trample: to ment: behaviour to anyone: way of applying 

render by treading: to perform by treading, remedies; treat'y, negotiation; a formal agree- 
dance: to copulate with as a cock-bird: to ment, esp. between states: entreaty (Shak .).— 

oppress (fig-)- — Po-t. trod; pa.p. trodd'en, treaty port, a port opened by treaty to foreign 

trod.—ff. a footprint: a track; act or manner of trade.—Dutch treat (see Dutch); stand treat (see 

treading: a step or tramp: a thing or part stand). [0.¥t. traitier —L. tractate, to manage 

trodden on, as of a step: the part that touches — trahire, traclum, to draw.] 

the ground, as of a shoe, a wheel: distance treble, treb7, triple: threefold: in the treble 

between wheels or pedals: the cicatricula, or the (mus.): high-pitched.— n. that which is triple: 

chalaza, of an egg: same as trade (Scot.). — ns. three times as much: the highest part, soprano 

tread'er; treading; treadle, tredd'le, a foot- (mus.): a treble singer, voice, instrument, string, 

lever for working a machine: a pedal: the sound, etc.—v.r. to make three times as much.— 

chalaza of an egg (once thought to be derived v.i. to become threefold.— n. trebleness.— adv. 

from the cock; tuaf.). — v.i. to work a treadle.— trebly.—treble chance, a mode of competing in 

ns. tread'ler; treadling.—tread'mill, a cylinder football pools in which, in a selection of matches 

turned by treading on boards on its outside, as made from a list, the aim is to pick all draws, 

formerly by prisoners: a mill so worked: they qounting most, the away win and home 

routine drudgery (fig.)i tread'-whcel, a wheel win chances less; treble clef, the G clef on the 

or cylinder turned by treading outside or inside: second line.— ad/, treb'ie-dated, living three ages, 

a treadmill.—tread water, to float upright by an (O.Fr.,—L. triplus: see triple.] 

action as if of climbing a ladder. [OE. tredan-, trebuchet, treb’Q-shet, trU-bd-sha, n. a mediaeval 
Ger. treten; O.N. trotha; cf. trade.] military engine for launching stones, etc. 

treague, trig, (Spens.) n. a truce. (L.L. tregua, [O.Fr.] 

treuga —Goth, triggwa, treaty.] trecento, tra'chen'td, n. and adj. 14th-century (in 

treason, tri'zu, n. betraying of the government or Italian art, etc.).— n. (recen'tist. (It., three (for 

an attempt to overthrow it: treachery: dis- thirteen) hundred.] 

loyalty.— adl- trea'sonable, pertaining to, con- treck. Same as trek (v.i. jind n.). 
sisting of, or involving treason.—n. trea'sonable- tre corde, trS kor’da, (It.) three strings: a direction 
ness.— adv. trsa'sonably.— ad/, trea'sonous.— to piano players to release the soft pedal, 

treason fehmy* the crime of desiring to depose treddle. Same as treadle. See tread, 
the sovereigHj intimidate parliament, stir up a tredrille, tredille, trs-d(r)ll’, n. a card game for 
foreign invasion, etc.—declared by statute in three. [After qjiadrille—L. Iris, three.] 

1848.—constructive treason, anything that may tree, tre, n. a large plant with a single branched 
be interpreted as equivalent to actual treason woody trunk (sometimes loosely applied): 

by leading naturally to it; high treason, offences timber: a wooden structure or part of various 

against the state; misprision of treason, know- kinds: a saddle-tree: a boot-or shoe-tree; a 

ledge of the principal crime and concealment gallows: a cross for crucifixion: a branching 

thereof; petty treason, the murder of a husband figure or structure, as an arborescent aggregate 

by a wife, a master by a servant, etc. (A.Fr. of crystals (e.g. lead tree) or a pedigree.— v.t. to 

tresun, O.Fr. trafson (Fr. trahison) —frair drive into a tree, to corner (also/fg.): to form on 

(trahir) —L. tradire, to betray.] atree.—v.i. to take refuge in a tree.— adj. wooden: 

treasure, trezh'ar, n. wealth stored up: riches: in composition. Inhabiting, frequenting, growing 

anything much valued.— v.t. to hoard up; to on trees; taking the form of a tree: dendritic.— 

collect for future use: to vafue greatly: to store, ad/v. tree'less; treen (rr^',>#i|, of a tree (Spens.): 

enrich.— ns. treas'urer, one who has the care of a wooden.-- n. smali articles of wood, esp. 
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eating and drinking vesiels of past times.— n. Tranielia.fr/-«re/'4,ii. a gelatinous fiingiis,sritches* 
trae'ship, existence as a'tree.—^tree bicycle, a meat, on decaying wood, etc. (L. tremulus, 
mechanical device used for climbing trees; quivering.] 

tree'4Nir'iaI, disposal of the dead in the branches tremendoas, M-men'dts, adf. awe-inspiring: 
of trees; ^e'-calf, a light-brown calf book- huge (kyperb. co//.): prodigious, mctraordinary. 
binding, in oonVentional imitation of a branch- very good {slang). — adi. tremen'dously.— n. 
ing tree; tree'-creeper, a little bird (Certhia) tremenwusneis. [L. tremendus, to be trembl^ 
that runs up tree-trunks in search of insects; at.] 

tree'-fem, a fern with a tall woody trunk; trdmie, tremie, trS-m^, trmt'i, n. a hopper-like 
tree'-frog, an arboreal amphibian, esp. one of device for laying concrete under water. (Fr., 
the family Hylidae, nearer to toads than to hopper—L. trimodia, a three-peck measure.] 

frogs; tree'-kangaroo', a tree-climbing kangaroo tremolite, trem's-llt, n. a calcium-magnesium 
(Dendrolagus); tree'-lil'y, a xerophytic tree- amphibole, usually in long prisms, or fibres, pale 

like plant of the Brazilian campos (Vellozia); or colourless.— adi- tremolitic (-lit'ik). [From 

tree'-mall'ow, Lavatera; tree'-moss', moss or the Val Tremola in the Alps, where the mineral 

lichen growing on a tree: a moss like a tiny tree found is not true tremolite.] 

in shape; treenail, trenail (Ire’nal, tftn'l), a long tremolo, trem‘S-ld, (mas.) ir. a tremulous effect as 
wooden pin or nail to fasten the planks of a by a rapid succession of interruptions or of up 
ship to the timbers; tree'-on'ion, a variety of and down bows: a device in an organ for pro- 
onion with bulbs in the place of flowers; tree ducing this.—Also adl. — n., adi; and adv, 
rings, annual rings; tree'-shrew, a squirrel-shrew, tremolan'do.—n. and adj- trem'oinnt, tremolo, 

any insectivore of the East Indian family [It. tremolo, tremolando, tremolante.) 

Tupaiidae, squirrel-like animals akin to shrews; tremor, irem'tr, n. a quiver: a quavering: a thrill: 
tree'-tema'to, a South American solanaceous an involuntary agitation: a vibration.— adi. 
shrub (Cyphomandra) or its tomato-like fruit: trem'orless. [L. tremor, -oris.] 
tree'top, the top of a tree; trec'-trunk; tree'- tremulous, trem’B-lss, adi- trembling: quivering, 
wor'ship; tree'-wor'shipper.—at the top of the — adj. trem'filant, tremulous.—n. tremolant.— 

tree, in the highest position in e.g. a profession; v.L and v.t. trem'iilate.— adv. trem'uiously.— 
family tree, pedigree; tree of heaven, ailanto; n. trem'dlonsness. [L. tremulus, trembling, and 

tree of lead, Saturn’s tree; tree of life, arbor L.L. tremulare, •otum, to tremble.] 

vitae: a tree in the Garden of Eden (Gen. ii. 9;): trenail. See under tree. 

tree of silver, Diana's tree, an arborescent deposit trench, trench, trensh, n. a long narrow cut in the 

of silver; up a tree, in a fix. [O.E. tr/ow, treo ; earth, often used in warfare as a cover for troops: 

cf. Gr. drys, oak. dory, spear; Sans, dru, tree.] a deep wrinkle.—v.i. to make trenches: to dig 
trefoil,rre'/oi7, tre'/bf/,R.athree-lobedform,orna deep with spade or plough: to encroach: to 
ment, or aperture, as in tracery or heraldry: a border, verge.— v.t. to cut: to make trenches in: 

leaf of three leaflets: a trifoliate plant, esp. of to put in a trench: to furnish with a trench: to 

the clover genus (Trifolium).— adj. tre'foiled.— entrench: to divert by a trench {Shak.). — n. 
bird's-foot trefoil (see bird). [A.Fr. trifoil—h. trench'ancy, causticity.— adi- trench'ant {Spen.v. 
trijolium—trcs, three, folium, a leaf.] trench'and) cutting: incisive.— adv. trench'antiy. 

tregetonr, trej's-tsr, n. a juggler {ohs.) : a trickster: — n. ttench'er, one who trenches. - trench'-roat, 
a deceiver. [O.Fr. tresgetour — tresgeter —L. a short waterproof coat with bell as used in 

trans, lact&re, to throw.] trench warfare: a coat based on this, for man 

trehala, tri-ha'la, n. Turkish manna, cocoons of a or woman; trench'-feet', a diseased condition of 
beetle. [Turk, tiqalah.] the feet owing to exposure to cold and wet in 

treille, fro/, n. a trellis.—n. treill'age, trellis-work: trench warfare; trench'-fe'ver, an infectious 
a trellis.— adj. treni'aged. [Fr.,—L. trichila, a disease prevalent among soldiers living in 
bower.] trenches, transmitted by lice; trench'-mor'tar, a 

trek. trek. v.t. to drag.— v.i. to journey by ox- small smooth-bore gun, throwing large shells 
wagon: to migrate: to tramp and camp, short distances, useful in trench warfare; trench'- 
dragging one's equipment: to make a long hard plough, a plough for ploughing more deeply than 
journey, usu. on foot:— pr.p, trekk'ing; pa.t. u.sual.—r.t. to plough with a trench-plough.— 
and pa.p. trekked.— n. a journey or stage: a trench warfare, warfare in which each side en- 
migration.— ns. trekk'er.—trek'-ox; trek'sehuit trenches itself in lines facing the enemy. [O.Fr. 
(•s’hhoit, -skoil), a towed canal-boat. [Du. trenche, cut (Fr. tranche, slice), trencher (Fr. 
trekken, to draw.] trancher, to cut, to slice) to cut, prob.—L. 

trellis, trel'is, n. a structure of cross-baired or tr«RCnre (see truncate).] 
lattice work.— v.t. to provide with a trellis: to trencher, tren'chsr, -shar, n. a plate or platter: a 
train on a trellis.— adj. trell'ised.—trell'is-work, board.—tren'cher-cap, a college-cap, mortar- 
lattice-work. [O.Fr. treliz —L. trilix, -ids, board.— adj. trench'er-fed, kept each by his 
woven with triple thread, modified by association owner, not in,a. pack.—tren'cher-friend, -knight 
with ireille, q.v.] (both Shak.), bne who frequents the table of 

trema, tre'ms, n. an orifice: a diaeresis, two dots another, a parasite: tren'ener-man (Shak.), a 
placed as a mark of separate pronunciation over hearty eater. [A.Fr. trenchour (Fr. tranchoir) — 
a vowel-letter.— adi- trematic (tri-mat'ik), of the trencher, to cut.] 

gill-slits.—n. trematode (trem’»-tdd), any member trend, trend, v.i. to turn, wind: to have a tendency 
of the Tremato'da, a class of iparasitic, unseg- or prevailing direction.— n. a bend {dial.): 
mented flat-worms with adhesive suckers.— n. general tendency.— adj. tren'dy {coll.), in the 
and adj. trem'atoid. [Gr. trema, -atos, a hole.] forefront of fashion in any sphere.— n. trend'- 
tremble, trem'bl, v.i. to shake, as from fear, cold, setter, one who helps to give a new direction to 
or weakness: to quiver: to vibrate: to pass fashion.— a^. trend'setting. (O.E. trendan.] 

tremulously.—v.t. to set trembling.— r. the act of trenise, tre-nfz’, n. the fourth movement of a 
trembling: tremuiousness: a tremulous state: quadrille.—Also la trenise. 

(in pi.) a morbid trembling.— ns. trem'blement; trental, tren't/, r. a series of thirty requiem mvsscs. 
trem'bler, one who or that which trembles: [L.L. trentale —L. trigintS, thirty.] 

any of a number of West Indian birds of the trente-et-quarante, trdt-a-ku-rat, n. rouge-et-noir, 
family Mimidae. — n. and adi^ trpm'bling.— adv. [Fr.. thirty and forty ] 

trem'blingly.— adj. trem'bly, tremulous.—trem- trepan, tri-pan', n a decoy: a snare: an entrap- 
bling poplar, the aspen. [O.Fr. (Fr.) tremb/er- ing.— r./. to ensnare: to lure:— pr.p. trepann'- 
L. tremulus, trembling—tremfre, to shake.] ing; pa.t. and pa.p. trepanned'.— n. trepann'er.— 
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«. and afU> trapann'ing. [Earlier trapan-, prob. 
conn, with trap.] 

trq>an, tri^pan", n. an obsolete cylindrical saw for 
prorating the skull: a tool for boring shafts. 
—v.r. to remove a piece of the skull from: to 
cut a cylindrical diuc from: to cut an annular 
' groove in.— ns. trepanation {irep^-nit’sh»n)i trep- 
ann'er.— n. and adj. trcpann'ing. [Fr. trepan — 
L.L. trepamm —Or. trypannn—trypaein, to bore.] 
trepang, tri-pang\ n. sea^slug, a holothurian eaten 
by the Chinese. [Malay iripang.] 
trephine, trl-fln', '/in’, n. an improved trepan.— 
r.!.- to penorate with the trephine. [Earlier 
trnfifu —L. tris fines, three ends, with a sug¬ 
gestion of trepan.} 

trepidation, trep-i^da'shtn, n. trembling: alarmed 
agitation: a libration of the celestial sphere 
assumed to explain a supposed oscillation of the 
ecliptic (old astron,; Milt.). — adjs. trep'id, 

quaking; trep'idant; trepid'atory. [L. trepidare, 
.^tum, to hurry with alarm— trepidus, restless.] 
trespass, tres'pis, v.i. to interfere with another’s 
person or property: to enter unlawfully upon 
another’s land: to encroach: to intrude: to 
sin.— n. act of trespassing: any injury to 
another’s person or property: a sin.— a. tres'- 
passer. [O.Fr. trespasser —L. trSns, passus, a 
step.] 

tress, tres, n. a plait or braid of the hair of the 
head: a long lock, braided or not.— v.t. to form 
into tresses.— adis. tressed, braided: in tresses: 
having tresses; tress'y, having or like tresses. 
[Fr. tresse —L. trivia, perh. Gr. tricha, threefold— 
treis, three.] 

tress, tressel. See trestle. 

treasure, tresh'er, (her.) n. a subordinary, half the 
breadth of the orle, and usually borne double, 
and flowered and counter-flowered with fleurs- 
de-lis.— adi- tress'ured, having a treasure. [Fr., 
from tresser, to plait.} 

trestle, tres’I, n. a support composed of a horizon¬ 
tal beam on sloping legs: a braced framework. 
—Also tress'el.— n. tress, a trestle.—trest'le- 
bridge, one resting on trestlework; trest'Ic-tabie, 
one of boards laid on trestles; trest'lework, a 
braced framework. [O.Fr. trestel (Fr. treteau) 
and treste, trestre —L. transtrum, cross-beam.} 
tret, tret, n. an allowance to purchasers of 4 lb. on 
every 104 lb. for waste. [Poss. A.Fr. tret, pull, 
turn of the scale or Fr. traite, transport, both— 
traire, to draw—L. trahire, tractum.] 
trevally, tri’Val'i, n. an Australian horse-mackerel 
(Caranx) of various species. [Prob. a modifica¬ 
tion of cavally.} 

treriss, trevis, trev'is, travis, trav’is, trar’is, n. 
forms of traverse: a stall partition: a stall, 
trew. An old spelling of true, 
trews, trods, n.pl. (orig. sing.) trousers, csp. of 
tartan cloth.—trews'man, a wearer of trews. .(Ir. 
trius, Gael, triubhas; cf. trouse, trousers.} 

^y, tra, n. the three in cards and dice: a set of 
three: the third tine of a deer’s horn (in full trey- 
ant'ler, -tine; also tray, trez, tra, frat)-, a three- 

f >enny bit (also trey'bit, tray, tray'bit; slang). 
O.Fr. treis, trei —L. tres, three.} 
tres. See trey. 

tri-, tri-, tri-, in composition, three, threefold. 

(L. trSs, Iria, and Gr. treis, tria.] 
triable. See try. 

triacid, tri-as’ld, ad}, having three replaceable 
hydrogen atoms: capable of replacing three 
hydrogen atoms of an acid, [tri-.} 
triaconter, tris^on'Ur, n. an ancient ship, per¬ 
haps with thirty men to each group of oars. 
[Or. tridkonteris — triakonta, thirty.] 
triact, tri'akt, ad}, three-rayed.— at^s. triact'inal 
(-l-nel or -i'nal), triact‘ine (-In), [tri- and Or. 
akifs,-inos, ny.) . , ^ 

tripi, tri ad, -M. n. a group or union of three: in 
Welsh literature, a group of three sayings, stories. 


etc,, about related subjects: a group of three 
lines or stanzas in different metres: a diord of 
three notes, esp. the common ^ord (miu.): an 
atom, element, or radical with a comtoing 
power of three (chem.).—ad}s. tri'ad, triad'k.—a. 
tri'adist, a composer of triads. [L. trUts—Gr. 
trias, triados — treis, three.} 
triadciphous, trUa-del’fas, a^. with three bundles 
of stamens, (tri- and Gr. adelphos, a brother.] 
trian. See try. 

triakisoctahedron, tri-e-kis-ok-tjHhi'dr»n, n. a 
solid figure like an octahedron with a three¬ 
faced pyramid on each face, [Gr. triakis, three 
times.) 

trial, trl'il, n. a trying: examination by a test: 
examination by a court to determine a question 
of law or fact, esp. the guilt or innocence of a 
prisoner: (often in p!.) examination, sometimes 
merely formal, of a candidate: a testing journey, 
as of motor-cars, motor-cycles: a trial match: 
suffering: temptation: attempt: a piece used as a 
test.— ad}, done, taken, etc., for the sake of trial. 
—tri'al-day (Shak.), day of trial; tri'al-flre 
(Shak.), a fire for trying or proving; trial 
marriage, for a couple intending matrimony, a 
period of living together with a view to testing 
their, compatibility; trial run, a test drive in a 
motor vehicle to ascertain its efficiency: any 
introductory test, rehearsal, etc.; trial trip, an 
experimental trip of a new vessel, to test her 
sailing-powers, etc.—by trial and error, by 
trying out several methods and discarding those 
which prove unsuccessful; on trial, un^rgoing 
proceedings in a court of law; on probation, as 
an experiment. [A.Fr. trial — trier, to try.} 
trial, tri'sl, ad}, threefold, trinal.— ns. tri'alism, 
the doctrine of the existence of body, soul and 
spirit in man: a scheme for turning the Dual 
Monarchy into a triple (Austria, Hungary, and a 
South Slav state; hist.y, tri'alist; trialily 
(-al’i-ti). [L. tres, tria, three, after dual.} 
trialogue, tri'»-log, n. a dialogue between three 
persons. [On false analogy of dialogue, as if 
dia- meant two.} 

triandrous, tri-an'dras, ad}- with three stamens.— 
n.pl. Trian'dria, in Linnaeus’s classification a 
class of plants with three stamens.— ad}- trian'- 
drian. [tri- and Gr. anSr, andros, a man (male).} 
triangle, tri'ang-gl (also ~ang'), n. a plane figure 
with three angles and three sides (math.): part of 
the surface of a sphere bounded by three arcs of 
great circles (spherical triangle): any mark or 
thing of that shape: a musical instrument of 
percussion, formed of a steel rod bent in triangle- 
form, open at one angle: a tripod, esp. for a 
pulley for raising weights, or formerly (usu. in pi.) 
for binding soldiers to for flogging.— ad}s. tri'- 
angied; triang'ular, having three angles: of a 
number, capable of being represented by dots in 
a triangle, as I, 3, 6, 10, etc.; involving three 
persons or parties.— n. triangular'ity.— adv. tri- 
ang'Qlarly.—v.r. triang'uiite, to survey by means 
of a series of triangles.— adi- with, marked with, 
made up of, triangles: triangular.— adv. triang'- 
filktely.— n. trianguU'tion, act of triangulating: 
the series of triangles so used.—the eternal 
triangle, an emotional situation involving two 
men and a woman or two women and a man. 
[L. triangttlum — angulus, an angle.} 
triapsidal, tri-aps'i-dal, ad}, with three apses.— 
Also triaps'al. [tri-.} 

triarch, tri'drk, ad}, with three xylem strands. 

[tri- and Gr. arche, origin.] 
triarchy, tri'dr-ki. n. government by three persons: 
a state governed by a triumvirate. [Gr. triarehid 
— archi, rule.} 

Trias, tri’as, (geol.) n. the oldest Mesozoic or 
Secondary system.— atU. Triassic (tri-as’lk). JGr. 
trias, triad, from its threefold division in Ger¬ 
many—Bunter, Muschelkalk, Keuper.] 
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triatk (stay) 

triatic (May), iri-at'ik (std), a rope joining adjacent 
mastheads to which tackle is attached: each 
of a pair of stays joining the tops of direction- 
finding masts diagonally and supporting from 
their points of intersection a vertical aerial. 
(Origin obscure.] 

triatomic, trM-tom'ik, adf. consisting of three 
atoms: having three replaceable atoms or 
groups: trivalent, [tri-.] 
triaxial, tri-ak'si-9l, adj. having three axes.—n. a 
triuxiai sponge spicule.—Also triax 'on. [tri-, Gr. 
axdn, and L. axis, axle.] 

tribade, trib’ad, n. a woman homosexuali.>>t.— ns. 
trib'adism, trib'ady. [Hr. through L. tribas, 
•adis —Gr. tribas, -ados — irihein, to rub.] 
tribasic, irhba'sik, adj. capable of reacting with 
three equivalents of an acid: (of acids) having 
three replaceable hydrogen atoms, [tri-, base.] 
tribble, irib'l, n, a horizontal frame with wires 
stretched across it for drying paper, 
tribe, trib, n. a division of a nation or people for 
political purposes: a set of people theoretically 
of common descent: an aggregate of families, 
forming a community: grace: a breed: a class 
or set of people: loosely, a classificatory division. 
— adj. trib'al.— n. trib'alism.^— adv. trib'ally.— 
at^. tribe'icss.—n. tribes'man. [L. tribas, -us, 
one of the divisions of the ancient Roman people: 
that these were originally three is only a con¬ 
jecture.] 

triblet, trib'lit, n. a tapering mandrel on which 
rings, nuts, etc., are forged. [Kr. irihoulet.] 
tribology, trib-, trib-ol'»-Ji. n. a science and techno¬ 
logy embracing all subjects involved when 
surfaces in contact move in relation to each 
other. [Gr. trihein, to rub, and logos, speech, a 
discourse.] 

tribometer, tri-bom’i-tor, n. a sled-like apparatus 
for measuring sliding friction. [Gr. tribein, to 
rub, metrun, measure.] 

tribrach, tri'brak, n. a foot of three short syllables. 
— adj. tribrach'ic. [Gr. tribrachys — braebys, 
short.] 

tribrom(o)-, lri-hrdm'(d)-, in composition, having 
three atoms of bromine, esp. replacing hydrogen, 
tribulation, trib-u-lu'shin, n. severe affliction: 
pawn (old slang): a rowdy gang (Shak.). [L. 
tribulare, -atum, to afflict— trihulum, a sledge for 
separating grain from chaff by rubbing— ter(re, 
to rub.] 

tribune, trib'hn, n. a magistrate elected by the 
Roman plebeians to defend their rights; a 
champion of popular rights; a name for a 
newspaper: a platform for speaking from: a 
raised area or stand: bishop’s stall or throne.— 
n. tribunal (trib-, trib-u'nl; Spens. trib'), judg¬ 
ment-seat; court of justice or arbitration: a 
body appointed to adjudicate in some matter or 
to enquire into some disputed question: a 
confessional.— adj. of, of the nature of, or 
authorised by, a tribunal.— ns. trib'unite, 
trib'uneriiip.— adj.s. tribunitial, -icial (-ish'l), 
tribunitian, -ician (-tsh’an). [L. tribOnus, tribune, 
tribunal, tribunal— tribas, a tribe.] 
tribute, trib'al, n. a payment in acknowledgment 
of subjection: an act, gift, words, or other 
expression of approbation: a percentage of ore 
or its value received by a miner.— adv. trib'u- 
tarily.— n. trib'utariness.— adj. trib'utary, pay¬ 
ing tribute: contributing; paid in tribute.— n. 
a payer of tribute: a stream that runs into 
another.— n. trib'uter, a miner paid by tribute. 
—trib'irte-mon'ey, money paid as tribute. [L. 
tribUtum — tribuire, to assign.] 
tricar, tri'kdr.n. a motor-tricycle with a passenger's 
seat in front: a three-wheeled motor-car. [tri-.] 
tricarpellary, Iri-kar'pal-ir-i, or -pel’»r-t, adj. of 
or with three carpels, [tri-.] 
trice, trls, (naul.) v.t. to haul: to haul and make 
fast.— n. a pulley (obr.): a moment (as if the time 


iricliroic 

of a single tug). (M.bu. trlsen (Du. trijsen), to 
hoist.] 

tricephalouB, trl-sef'»-lis, adj. three-headed- [Gr. 
trlkephalos — kephali, a head.] 
triceps, Iri'seps, adj. three-headed.—n. a muscle 
with three insertions, esp. that at the back oTthe 
upper arm. [L. triceps, -eipitis—caput, head.) 
Triceratops, trl-ser's-tops, n. a gigantic three- 
horned Cretaceous dinosaur, [tri- and Gr. 
keras, -atos, horn, ops, face.] 
tricerion, tri-sg'ri-on, (Gr. Ch.) n. a three-branched 
candlestick. [Late Gr.,—Gr. keros, wax.] 
trich-, trik-, tricho-, -6-. in composition, hair. (Gr. 
thrix, gen. trichos.] 

trichiasis, trik-i’i-sis, n, turning in of the eye¬ 
lashes so that they rub against the eye. [L.L.— 
Gr. thrix, trichos, hair.] 

Trichina, trik’i-m, trt-kVm, Trichinella, trik-i- 
nel'i, ns. a nematode worm parasitic in rat, pig, 
and man, the adult in the small intestine, the 
larva encysted in muscle.— rs. trichiniasis (trik-i- 
ni'f-sis), trichinfi'sis, a disease caused by tri¬ 
chinae; trichinisk'tion, -ization, infestation with 
trichinae.— adjs. trich'inised, trich'inosed (-nost), 
infested with trichinae; trichinot'ic, trich'inous, 
pertaining to trichinosis. [Gr. trichinos, of hair 
— thrix, trichos, hair.] 

trichite, Irik'it, n. a hairlike crystallite.— adj. 
trichitic (-it’ik). [Gr. thrix, trichos, hair.] 
Trichiunis, trik-i-u'ns, or -oo'ns, n. a genus of 
hair-tails, giving name to the family Trichiu'- 
ridae, akin to mackerels and tunnies, [trich- and 
Gr. oura, tail.] 

trichlor(o)-, tri-kl6r'(d)-, in composition, having 
three atoms of chlorine, esp. replacing hydrogen. 
—trichlorethylene (tri-klor-eth'i-len) an acetylene 
derivative, used as a solvent, in paint manu¬ 
facture, and as an analgesic and anaesthetic, 
tricho-. See trich-. 

trichobacteria, trik-o-bak-te'ri-g, n.pl. filamentous 
bacteria, [tricho-.] 

trichogyne, trik'6-jin, -jin, n. in red seaweeds, and 
some fungi, a threadlike prolongation of the 
female organ, [tricho- and Gr. gyne, woman, 
female.] 

trichoid, Irik'aid, adj. hairlike. [Gr. trichoeides.] 
trichoiogy, trik-ol'a-ji, n. the scientific study of 
hair.— a^. trichoiog'ical.—it. trichol'oeist, one 
versed in tricholoi^: a name affected by hair¬ 
dressers. [Gr. thrix, trUhos, a hair.] 
trichome, trik 'dm, trik 'dm, n. a plant hair or out¬ 
growth from the epidermis. [Gr. trichiima, a 
growth of hair.] 

trichomonad, trik-s-mon'ad, n. a parasitic proto- 
zoon of the genus Trichomonas (tri-kom’ or 
-ki-mon'). — n. trichomoni'asis (-nton-t'), a sexu¬ 
ally-transmitted disease caused by trichomonads, 
found in human beings and in animals. [Gr. 
trichos, hair, monas, -mos, a unit.] 

Trichophyton, trik-of'i-t»n, it. a fungus genus 
causing ringworm.— n. trichophytfi'sis, ringworm 
caused by Trichophyton, [tricho- and Cr. 
phyton, plant.] 

Trichoptera, trik-op'tar-», n.pl. an order of insects 
with hairy wings, the caddis-flies.—it. trichop'- 
teriM, a student of the caddis-flies.— adj. trichop'- 
terous. [tridho- and Gr. pteron, wing.] 
trichord, tri'kord, adj. three-stringed: with three 
strings to one note.—n. a three-stringed Instru¬ 
ment ; a triad. [Gr. trichordos — chorde, a string.] 
trichnsis, trik-6'sis, it. arrangement, distribution, 
or morbid condition of hair. [Cr. trichffsis, 
hairiness.] 

trichotomous, tri-kot’a-mas, adj. divided into three: 
forking in threes.—v.f. and v.i. trichot'omhie, 
-lie, to divide in three or threes.— adv. trichot'- 
omously.—n. trichot'omy, trichotomous division 
or forking. (Gr. Iricha, threefold— treis, three, 
tome, a cutting— temnein, to cut.] 
trichroic, tri-krd'ik, adj- having or exhibiting three 
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colours, esp. when viewed in diffoent directions. {tri-sVkUk\ having three whorls or rings.-_ 

— n. tri'diroism. [Or. trickroos, three-colouredi] tri'cycUng (-si*); tri'cyciist.—tricy^ under- 

trichromaric, tri-kro-mat'lk, a^. characterised by caniage, laadiag-gaar, an airc^’s under- 

three colours: having three fundamental colour- carriage, landing-gear, having three wheels, 

sensations.— r. tiichro'mat, one who has normal [tri- and Or. kyklos, circle, wheel.) 
colour vision.—tri'chrome, trichromatic; Tridacna, trt-dak‘ia, n. the giant clam of the 
trichra'mic, trichromatic.—n. one who has three Indian Ocean, the greatest known bivalve (more 

fundamenul colour-svisations.—n. trichrb'- than 200 kg.). ICr.rridakiios, eaten at three bites 

matism. [Or. trichrSmatos—chrdma, colour.) (applied to a big oyster)—ddkne/n. to bite.) 

trichronous, tri'kro-Ms, a<^'. trisemic. [Or. tri- tridactH. -ous, tri-dak'tli, -as, at^s. three-toed: 
chronos—chrtmos, time.) threc-fingaed. [tri- and Or. daktylos, finger, 

trick, trik, n. an artifice: a deceitful device: a toe.) 

deception: a prank: a performance aimed at tride, an obs. spelling (Speas.; Shak.) of tried, 
astonishing, puzzling, or amusing: an expedient: See try. 

a knack: a characteristic habit, mannerism, trait: trident, tri'dant, n. a three-pronged spear, esp. that 
a spell or turn, esp. at the helm: a round of play of the sea-god Poseidon or Neptune; anything 
at cards: the cards so played and taken by the of like shape.—ad/r. tri'dent, tridental (rdenf), 
winner, forming a unit in scoring: a trinket, toy, trident'kte, three-pronged; tridented (/ri-d^nr'/d), 
orgimcrack: a watch (s/ang); an outline sketch three-pronged: (tri'dant-id) having a trident. 
(her.).—v.t. to deceive, to cheat: to beguile: to [L. tridens, -dentis—dins, tooth.) 
deck, prank: to trim: to sketch in outline.—Tridentine, tri-, tri-dent'in, adf. of Trent in 
of the nature of, for the purpose or performance Southern Tirol, or the Council (IS4S-63) held 
of, a trick: adroit and trim {obs.).—ns. trick'er; there.— r. a native of Trent: one who accepts 

trick'ery, act or practice of playing triclu: arti- the decrees of the Council, a Roman Catholic. 

fi«: stratagem: imposition.—odv. trickily.— a. [L. Tridenlum, Trent.] 

trick'iness.—n. and adj. trick'ing.— adl- trick'- tridimensional, tri-di-men'shan-al, adj. having three 
ish, tricky.—<<»fv. trick'ishly.— ns. trick'iehnesa; dimensions, [tri-.] 

trick'siness.— adl. trick'some.— ns. trick'ster, tridominium, tri-dd-min'i-am, n. threefold rule, 
a cheat: one who practises trickery; trick'- [tri-and L. ddm/R/um. lordship.) 

Btering, playing the trickster.—ud/r. tricks'y, triduum, trid'H-am, or (rid', r. a space of three 
pranked up: capricious: sportive: mischievous: days: a three days’ service.—o4i. trid'iian. 
tricky: ticklish; trick'y, addicted to trickery: lasting three days. [L. (riduum—dies, day.) 
clever in tricks; ticklish: difficult to handle: tridymite, trid'i-mit, n. orthorhombic form of 

complicated.—^trkk cyclist {mil. slang), a psy- silica, in hexagonal scales, often combined in 

chiatrist.—do fiie trick, to bring something about, threes. [Gr. tridymos, threefold.) 

[O.Fr. Irique, Northern form of (riche, deceit; trie, an obs. spelling of try.—tried, tries, trier. 
iwrh. in part of other origin.) See try. 

trickle, trik'l, v.i. to run in drops or in a small triennial, tri-en'yai, adj- continuing three years: 
irregular stream.—v.(. to emit in a trickle.—n. happening every third year.— adv. trienn'iaily. 

a drop {obs.y. a succession of drops: a trickling [L. triennis—annus, a year.] 

rill.—R. trick'let, a little rill.— n. and adl- trick'- trierarcb, tri'ar-ark, {Gr. hist.) n. the commander 
ling.— adj. trick'ly, trickling. [M.E. triklen, of a trireme: one required (alone or with others) 

jirob. for striklen, freq. of strike.) to fit out a trireme.— adj. tri'erarchai.—n. tri'- 

trickle, trik'l, {Spens.) adj. ticklish, precarious erarchy, the office of trierarch: the obligation of 
(another reading tickle). [Prob. trick.) fitting out ships. [Gr. trierarchos — trieres, a 

trick-track, trik'-trak, n. a form of backgammon trireme, archein, to rule.) 
in which pen as well as pieces are _us^.—Also trieteric, tri-i-ter'ik, adj. biennial. [Gr. trielirikos 
trie'-trac, tick'-tack. [Fr. (r/c(rac; imit.) —(riX^ris, a biennial festiral—(rm, three, c(os, a 

triclinic, tri-klln'ik, {min.) adl. referred to three year (both years being counted).] 
unequal axes obliquely inclined to each other, triethyl, tri-eth'il, adl. having three ethyl groups. 
Ipr. treis, three, klinein, to bend.) — n. triediylamine {-men'), an oily liquid answer- 

triclinium, tri-kiln'i-am, {Rom. ant.) n. a couch ing to ammonia with ethyl replacing all the 
running round three sides of a table for reclining hydrogen, [tri-.] 

on at meals: a dining-room. [L. triclinium —Gr. trifacial, tri-f&'shi, adl. threefold and pertaining 
triklinion —Gr. treis, three, kiine, a couch.) to the face, esp. of the trigeminal nerve.— n. the 

tricolour, tricolor, tri'kul-ar, ad), three-coloured, trigeminal nerve, [tri- and L. facies, face.) 

— n. {tri') a three-coloured flag, esp. that of trifarious, tri-fd'ri-as, adj. arranged in three rows: 
FnneeOre-kol-or). — udj.trVeoUmreA. [L.tricolor facing three ways. [L. (r#/dri«f.] 

and Fr. tricolore.] * trifid, trif'id, tri'fid, adj. three-cleft (about half-way 

triconsonantal, tri-kon-sa-nant'i, adj. haying three down). [L.finddre, to cleave.) 
consonants.—Also triconsonan'tic. [tri-.] trifle, tri ft, n. anything of little importance or 

tricorn, tricorne, tri'korn, adj. three-horned: value: a small amount: a light confection of 

three-cornered.— n. a three-comened hat. [L. whipped cream or white of egg, sponge-cake, 

tricornis, three-horned— cornS, a horn.) wine, etc.: a kind of pewter.— v.i. to busy 

tricorporate, tri-kdr'pa-rat, -rit, -d, -id, adjs. oneself idly: to play, toy: to behave without 

three-bodied (with one head), [tri- and L. seriousness or respect: to meddle irresponsibly: 

corpus, -oris, body.) to sport: to dally.— v.t. to s|xnd or pass idly: 

tricoatate, tri-kos'tdt, adj. three-ribbed, [tri- and to play with: to render trivial in comparison 
L. costa, rib.) {Shak.).—n. tri'fler.— adj- tri'fling, of small 

tricot, tri'kS, n. a hand-knitted woollen fabric, or value, importance, or amount: trivial.— adv. 

imitation: a soft, slightly-ribbed cloth for tri'flingly.— r. tri'dingness. [O.Fr. (ri<//e, miKk- 

women's garments. [Fr. tricot, knitting.) ery. deception.) 

tricrotic, tri-krot'ik, adj. triple-beating.— n. tri'- trifocal. tri-fS'kai, adj. of a spectacle lens, giving 
erotism.— adj. tri'erotous. [Gr. trikrotos, rowed separately near, intermediate, and far vision.— 
with triple stroke— krotos, a beat.) n.pl. trifo'cals, spectacles with such lenses, (tri-.) 

tricuspid, -ate, tri-kus'pid, -at, atOs. with three trifoliate, tri-fo'li-&t, ard- with three leaves or 
cusps or points. [L. trlcuspis, -idis — cuspb, a leaflets.— ns. Trifd'lium, the clover or trefoil 
point.) genus; trifidy {trif'a-ll; Browning), trefoil. [L. 

tricycle, tri'si-kl, n. a three-whccled cycle.—v./. to trifolium—folium, leaf.) 

ride a tricycle.— n. tri'j^ycler.— adj. tricyclic trifmum, trl-fo'rl-am, -fo', {arcklt.) n. a gallery, 

fate, fSr; ml, hAr (her); mrae; mdte, fi^; mAte; mSht,f6bt: dhen (then) 
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storey, or ucade over «n aisle:— pi. trifo'ria. 
(L-L.; connection with tris, three, and /or/5, 
door, does not appear.] 

triform, trVfdrm, ad), havinf a triple form—also 
tri'formed. (L. tri/ormls-^drma, form.} 
trifiircate, tri'jkr-kdt, or -fur’, adj. three-forked.— 
v.l. to divide into three branches.— udi- tri'fur- 
cated (or -fur'). — n. trifurcfl'tion. [L. trifurcus 
— furca, a fork.] 

trig, trig, adl- trim, neat; tight, sound.— v.t. to 
make trig: to stuff: to block, hold back with a 
wedge.—n. a block or wedge to stop a wheel.— 
adv. trig'ly.—n. trig'ness. [O.N. tryggr, faithful, 
secure; cf. true.] 

trig, trig, n. an abbreviation of trigonometry, 
trigamy, trig'a-mi, n. the having of three legal or 
supposed husbands or wives at once: a third 
marriage leccl. law). —n. trig'amist, one who has 
committed trigamy.—«<(/. trig'amous, of the 
nature of, involving, living in, trigamy. (Gr. 
trigamos, thrice married— gamos, marriage.] 
trigeminal, irl-jem'i-nl, adl. threefold; three- 
branched.—n. the trigeminal, trifacial, or fifth 
cranial nerve. [L. trigeminus, born three at a 
birth— geminus, born at the same birth.] 
trigger, trig'or, n. a lever that releases a catch so 
as to fire a gun or set a mechanism going; any¬ 
thing that starts a train of actions.— v.t. (often 
with off ) to set in action.— adj. trigg'er-happy, 
over-ready to shoot {lit. and fig.): irresponsibly 
willing to take the risk of beginning a fight or a 
war.—trigger-happiness; triggerman, a gangster's 
bodyguard: the man who actually fired the 
shot. [Du. trekker — trekken, to pull.] 
triglot, tri'ght, adi. in three languages.— «. a book 
which is written in three languages, [tri- and Gr. 
glotta, tongue.] 

triglyph, tri'glif, n. a three-grooved tablet in the 
Doric frieze.— ad/, triglyph'ic. [Gr. triglyphos — 
glyphein, to carve.] 

trigon, tri'gon, n. a triangle: a set of three signs 
120° apart, the zodiac being divided into four 
trigons—the first or watery trigon, Cancer, 
Scorpio, Pisces; the earthly. Taurus, Virgo, 
Capricornus; the airy, Gemini, Libra, Aquarius; 
the fiery, Aries, Leo, Sagittarius {astro!.). — ad/s. 
trigonal {trig'j-nl), of a trigon: triangular: 
trigonous: hounded by three planes: three- 
faced, forming half a hexagon in section: of 
symmetry about an axis, such that a rotation 
through 120° gives the same figure; trigonic 
{tri-gon'ik), of a trigon: triangular; trigonous 
(trlg'3-n,->s), triangular in section, or nearly so— 
as with convex (or concave) faces, or rounded 
angles. [Gr. trigonon—gonia, an angle.] 
trigonometry, trig-e-nom'i-tri, n. the branch of 
mathematics that treats of the relations between 
the sides and angles of triangles.— n. trigonom'- 
eter, one versed in or occupied with trigono¬ 
metry; an instrument for solving triangles.— 
ad/s. trigonometric {-ns-mct’rik), -a).— adv. 
trigonomct'rically. [Gr. trigonon, a triangle, 
metron, a measure.] 

trigram, tri'gram, n. an inscription of three letters: 
a figure of three lines.— ad/s. trigrammat'ic, 
trigramm'ic. [tri- and Gr. gramma, a letter.] 
trigraph, tri'grdf, n. a combination of three letters 
for one sound, [tri- and Gr. graphe, a writing.] 
Trigynia, tri-lin'i-o, n.pl. in the Linnaean system an 
order of plants (in various classes) with three 
pistils.— ad/s. trigyn'ian, trigynous {lri/'i-H3s). 
[tri- and Gr. gyne, a woman, female.] 
trihedral, tri-hed'nl, -lied', aiff. three-i)iced. [tri- 
and Gr. hedrS, a seat.] 

trihybrid, tri-hi'brid, n. a cross between parents 
differing in three independently heritable char¬ 
acters.—Also ad}, [tri-.] 
trihydric, tri-hi'drik, adj. having three hydroxyl 
groups, [tri-.] 

trike, trik, n. and v.i. {coll.) for tricycle. 


trilateral, tri-lat'ar-al, ad/, three-sided.—a. a tri¬ 
angle. (tri- and L. latus, lateris, side.] 
trilby, tril'bi, n. a soft felt hat.—Also trilby bat. 
[From George du Maurier’s novel. Trilby (1894).] 
triM, trUd, {Spans.). See trill (2). 
trilenuna, tri-, lri-lem'», n. a form of argument 
or a situation differing from a dilemma in that 
there is a choice of three instead of two. [After 
dilemnw.] 

Trilene, tri'len, n. trichlorethylene. [Trademark.] 
trilinear, tri-lin'I-er, adj. consisting of, having, or 
referred to three lines.— adj- triiin'eate, marked 
with three lines, [tri- and L. linea, line.] 
trilingual, tri-ling’gwsl, adj- in or using three 
languages, esp. native or habitual languages, 
[tri- and L. lingua, tongue.] 
triliteral, tri-lit"»r-9l, adl- consisting of three 
letters.— n. trilit'eralism, the characteristic (as of 
Semitic langua;^) of having roots of three 
consonants, [tri- and L. littera, a letter.] 
trilith, tri'Uth, n. a form of megalithic monument 
consisting of two upright stones supporting 
another lying crosswise.—Also trilitbon {tri', 
tri"). — adj. trilith'ic. [tri- and Gr. litkos, stone.] 
trill,/r/7, n. a trillo: a tremulous sound: a run or 
roulade of bird-song: a consonant-sound pro¬ 
duced by vibration.— v.t. and v.i. to play, sing, 
pronounce, sound, with a trill.— n. triil'o {mus.), 
a shake. (It. trillo; imit.] 
trill, tril, v.i. and v.l. to twirl: to roll; to trundle; 
to pour in a fine stream;— pa.t. trilled {Spens. 
trild). [Cf. Norw. and Sw. trilla, to roll.] 
trilling, trU'ing, n. a threefold compound of 
crystals; one child of triplets, [tri- and -ling; 
cf. Dan. and Sw. trilling; Ger. drilling.) 
trillion, trii'yen, n. the cube of a million; cube of 
ten thousand ((/.5., and before 1948 in France).— 
n. and a^. triU'ionth. [Fr.,—tri-, after million.] 
Trillium, tril'i-oHi, n. a three-leaved trimerous 
Ijenus of the lily family. [L. tres, three.] 
trilobate, -d, tri-ld'hdt, or tri'Id-bat, -id, adjs. 
having three lobes.—Also tri'lobe, tri'lobed. 
[tri- and Gr. lobos, lobe.] 
tnlohite. In'16-bil, trii'a-bit, n. any fossil arthropod 
of a Palaeozoic order (Trilobi'ta), with broad 
head-shield and body longitudinally furrowed 
into three lobes.— atff. triwbitic {-bit'ik). [tri- 
and Gr. hbos, lobe.] 

trilocular, tri-lok'S-lar, adj. three-celled, [tri- and 
L. loculus.] 

trilogy, trii'a-Ji, n. a group of three tragedies: any 
similar group, as of novels: a triad. [Gr. 
Irilogia — logos, discourse.] 
trim, trim, v.t. to put in due condition; to fit out: 
to make ready for sailing: to adjust the balance 
of (as a boat): to dress, arrange: to set in 
order: to decorate, as with ribbons to make 
tidy or neat: to clip into shape: to make 
compact: to smooth; to take or put by trim¬ 
ming: to rebuke sharply: to thrash: to cheat 
{dang): to ad^st the inclination of a piant to 
the horizontal.— v.i. to balance: to balance or 
fluctuate between parties:— pr.p. trimm'ing; pa.t. 
and pa.p. tw'mmed.—adj. in good order; neat: 
tidy; well-kept: clean-cut.—<i</v. trimly.— n. 
condition for sailing or flight: balance: con¬ 
dition, order: humour, disposition, temper, 
way; array: fittings: an act of trimming; 
window-dressing {V.S.): parts trimmed off: 
adjustment of an aircraft's controls to achieve 
stability in a desired, condition of flight.— adv 
trim'ly.— ns. trimm'er, one who or that which 
trims: one who fluctuates between parties* a 
time-server; a scold; anything trouncing or 
redoubtable: a .small horizontal beam on a floor 
into which the ends of joists are framed: a float 
bearing a baited hook and line, used in fishing for 
pike: a trimming tab; trimm'ing, making trim: 
balancing: clipping: (usu. in pi.) ornamentai 
additions: (in pi.) accessories: (in />/.) fittings: 
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(in pi.) parts trknmed off.— a^. that trims.— THniti'riaassm.~Tfinit)r House, a lighthouse 

adv, trinun'lngly.—41. trim'ness.—trironiing tab and pilot authority for England, and in part 

{aero.\ a tab which can be adjusted in flight by Scotland and Northern Ireland, Chartered at 

the pilot to trim out control forces.—trim Deptford in 1314; Trinity Sunday, the Sunday 

one’s sails, to rule one’s conduct, principles, etc., after Whitsunday; Trinity term, one of the 

to accord with prevailing circumstances. [O.E. terms of the English law-courts beginning after 

tiymman, trymUin, to strengthen, set in order— Trinity Sunday (now Trinity law sittings). [L. 

trum, firm.) trinitSs, •atis — triaus, threefold.] 

trimaran, frVmi-ran, n. a boat with three hulls, trinket, tring'kit, n. a small ornament or piece of 
ftri-and catamoran.] jewellery: any paltry or trumpery object or 

trimeroHs, trim's-ns, adl- having three parts, or observance: a delicacy (ob.r.).—v.i. (obs.)tobave 

parts in threes.— adj. trimeric (frUmer'ik), traffickings or underhand dealings.— ns. trink'« 

having the same empirical formula but three eter (obs.), an intriguer; trink'eting; trink'ebry, 

times the molecular weight, [tri-and Gr.meros, trinkets collectively. [Poss. O.Fr. trenguer, small 

part.] knife.] 

trimester, tri-mes'tsr, tt. three months; an trinkum, tring'kam. Same as trankum.—Also 
academic term.— adi- trimes'trial. (L. trimestris, trink'um-trank'um. 

of three months— mensis, a month.] trinomial, tri-no’mi-»l, ad}, consisting of three 

trimeter, trim'i-t.v, n. a verse of three measures words: of three terms connected by the sign plus 

(dipodies or feet).— adjs. trim'eter, trimetric or minus.— n. a trinomial name or expression.— 

(trl-met'rik), consisting of three measures, esp. ns. trino'miaiism, the system of naming by three 

iambic. {Gr. trimetros — metron, measure.] words (for genus, species, and subspecies); 

trimethyl, trf-meth'il, atf}. containing three trino'mi^ist. [After binomial.] 

methyl radicals in combination.— ns. trimethyl- trio, tre'o, n. a set of three; a composition for, 
amine i-s-men’), a gas, (CH,)aN, which can be or combination of, three performers (mi/s.): the 
got from herring-brine, corresponding to second division of a minuet, scherzo, or march 
ammonia with methyl replacingall the hydrogen; (said to have been originally for three instru- 
trimethylene (-en), cyclopropane, [tri-.] ments), followed by a repetition of the first (mus.): 

trimonthly, tri-munth'U, adi- every three months. — pi. tri'os. [It.] 

[tri-.] triode, tri'dd, adi- with three electrodes.— n. a 

trimorphism, iri-mdr'fizm, n. occurrence of three three-electrode valve, [tri-and Gr./ro</o.v, a path, 
forms in the same species (hiol.): the property of way.] 

crystallising in three forms {chem.).—adjs. Triodion, tri-S’di-on, (Cr. Ch.) n. a service-book 
trimor'phic, trimor'phous. [tri- and Gr. morphe, for the ten weeks before Easter. [Mod. Gr. 
form.] triodion — ode, hymn.] 

Trimurti, tri-moor'ti, n. the Hindu trinity, Brahma, trioecious, tri-e'shss, adj. having male, female, and 
Vishnu, and Siva. [Sans, tri, three, murti, hermaphrodite flowers on different plants, (tri¬ 
shape.) and Gr. oikos, house.] 

Trinacrian, tri-, tri-nH'kri-sn, adj. Sicilian: (without triolet, Iri’d-lit, tre'd-lS, -let, a. an eight-lined poem 
crip.) three-pointed: with three extremities.— adi- rhymed ah aa abab, lines 4 and 7 repeating 1, 

trinacriform (trin-ak'ri-fbrm), three-pronged, and 8 repeating 2. [Fr.] 

(Gr. Trinakrid, Sicily, trinax, -akos, a three- triones,rri-(i'ncz, n.pf. thesevenstarsofthePlough. 
pronged mattock, thrinax, a trident.] [L. triSnes, plough-oxen.] 

trindle, trin'dl, n. a piece of wood, etc., laid trionym, tri's-nim, n. a trinomial.—m/y. trionymal 
between the cords and boards of a book to (-on'i-msl). [Gr. trionymos -onyma (onoma), 
flatten before cutting: a wheel, esp. of a barrow, name.] 

— v.t- and v.i. to roll, to trundle.—trin'die-tail, trior. See try. 

a trundle-tail, [trundle.] trioxide, tri-oks’id, n. a compound with three 

trine, trin, adj. threefold; 120° apart: hence, atoms of oxygen, [tri-.] 

benign.—If. a triad: the aspect of two planets, trip, trip, v.i. to move with short, light steps or 
as seen from the earth, distant from each other skips: to stumble: to catch one's foot: to make 

one-third of the zodiac or 120’: a triplet.— v.t. a slip in chastity, accuracy, etc.; to tip up: to 

to join in trine aspect.—it. trin {trin), a triplet make an excursion.— v.t. to cause to stumble or 

(by birth): a trilling.— adjs. trinal {tri’ni), fall by catching the foot (often with up): to catch 

tri'nary. [L. rn'itus— tres, trio, three.] in a fault: to dance trippingly: to trip or dance 

trine, trin, v.i. to go.—trine to the (nobbing) upon: to loose, as an anchor, from the bottom, 

cheat (rant), to go to the gallows. by a long rope; to release by striking; to tilt up; 

tringle, tring'gl. n. a curtain-rod. [Fr.] , — pr.p. tripp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. tripped.— n. a 

trinisrope, trin'i-skdp, n. a cathode-ray tube* for light, short step or skip: a catching of the foot: 
colour televisibn. [L. trinus, triple, Gr. skopeWn, a stumble: a point in coursing, when the hare is 
to view.] thrown off its legs: a slip, lapse; a single journey 

trinitro-, tri-ni'trd-, in composition, having three or run, one way or to and fro: a pleasure 
nitro-groups (NOj), esp. replacing hydro^n.— excursion, jaunt: a specially arranged run at a 
nt. trinitroben'zene, C,H,(NOj)t, answering to cheap fare: a company of excursionists: a 
benzene Call.; trinitrophe'nol, a similar derive- striking part that releases a catch: a hallucina- 
tive of phenol, esp. picric acid; trinitrotol'uene, tory experience under the influence of a drug 
or -tol'aol, a high explosive (familiarly T.N.T.), such as LSD. or a quantity of a drug that will 
a trinitro-derivative of toluene, [tri-.] produce such an experience (slang). — adj. 

trinity, trin'i-ti, n. threefoldness; three in one: a tripp'ant (her.), tripping, with right foot raised, 
triad; esp. (cap.) the triune God of orthodox —n. tripp'er, one who trips: an excursionist, 
Christians (Father, Son, Holy Ghost); (rap.) esp. of the disturbing kind.— adjs. tripp'eriah, 
any symbolical representation of the persons of tripp'ery, of, like, savouring of, the vulgar or 
the Trinity; (cap.) Trinity Sunday: (cap.) noisy tripper.— n. and adi- tripp'ing.— adv. 
Trinity term.— adj. Trinitd'rian, of, in relation tripp'ingly.—^trip'-hammer, a tilt-hammer; trip'- 
to, believing in, the Trinity: of the Trinitarians, hook (Browning), some kind of instrument of 
— n. one who holds the doctrine of the Trinity; torture; trip'-wire, a wire which releases some 
a member of a religious order founded at Rome mechanism when pulled, e.g. by being tripped 
in 1198 to redeem Christian captives from the over. [O.Fr. triper; of Gmc. origin; cf. O.E. 
Mohammedans—also Mathurlns and Redemp- treppan, to tread, Ger. trappe(l)H, Du. trlppen, 
tionists- a member of Trinity College.—n. trappen, trlppelen, Sw. trippa.] 

fSie,fSr: me, hur (her); mine; miiie,JiBr; mOie; md5n,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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trw, trip, H. a small flock of sheep, wildfowl, etc. 
[Perh. akin to tro(V,} 

tripartite, tri-pSr'tU, rnii, in three parts: cleft in 
three nearly to the base (hot.): relating to three 
parties.—R. tripartition [L. trlpartUus 

-f-partiri, to divide— pars, a part.] 
tripe, trip, n. entrails: parts of the compound 
stomach of a ruminant, prepared as food—the 
jMtunch or rumen {plain tripe), and the smaller 
reticulum {honeyeomh tripe): rubbish, poor 
stuff {coil.): claptrap (coOi). —n. trip'ery, a place 
for the preparation or sale of tripe.—tripe'man, 
-wife, -woman, a dresser or seller of tripe; tripe'- 
shop.— a4j- tripe'-viaag'd {Shak.), with a face 
like tripe.—tripe de roche {trep as rosh; Fr.), 
rock-tripe- [O.Fr. (Fr.) tripe; origin obscure.] 
tripedal, trip'-, trip'i-dl, tri-pe'di, adf. three-footed. 

[tri- and L. pes, pedis, foot.] 
triperaonal, tri-pur'san-si, adj. consisting of three 
persons.— ns. triper'sonalism; triper'sonalist, a 
believer in the Trinity; tripersonal'ity. [tri-.] 
tripetalous, tri-pet'ai-as, adj. three-petalled. [tri- 
and Gr. petalon, leaf.] 

triphenyl- tri-fS'nii-, in composition, containing 
three phenyl radicals in combination.— n. tri- 
phenylamine {-men'), a c^stalline compound 
answering to ammonia with all the hydrogbn 
replaced by phenyl, [tri-.] 
triphibious, tri-fib'i-as, adj. using the three ele¬ 
ments, land, water, air. [tri-, and grotesquely, 
phibious, after amphibious.] 
triphone, tri'fan, n. a shorthand sign representing a 
triphthongal sound, [tri-, and Gr.phOni, sound.] 
triphthong, trif’thong, n. a combination of three 
vowel sounds in one syllable: loosely, a trigraph. 
— adj. triphthongal {-thong'gl). [tri- and Gr. 
phthongos, sound.] 

triphyllous, tri-fii'as, adj. three-leaved, [tri- and 
Gr. phyllon, a leaf.] 

Triphysite. trif'i-zit, -sit, n. a believer in the exist¬ 
ence of three natures in Christ—human, divine, 
and a third resulting from the union of these, 
[tri- and Gr. physis, nature.] 
tripinnate, tri-pin'at, -it,,adj. pinnate with the 
pinnae themselves pinnate, and their pinnae 
again pinnate, [tri-.] 

Tripitaka, tri-pit'a-ka, n. the whole body of the 
northern Buddhist canonical writings, compris¬ 
ing the three divisions of Sutras, or discourses of 
the Buddha fur the laity; Vinaya, or discipline 
for the order; and Abhidharma, or metaphysics. 
[Sans.] 

triplane, tri'piSn, n. an aeroplane with three sets of 
main planes, one above another, [tri-.] 
triple, trip'I, adj. threefold: consisting of three: 
three times as much: third {Shak.). — n. a 
quantity three times as much: a thing (e.g. a 
star) that is triple; a peal of bells interchanging 
in three sets.—v.r. and v.i. to treble.— ns, trip'- 
leness; trip'let, three of a kind, or three unit^: 
three lines rhyming together: a group of three 
notes occupying the time of two, indicated by a 
slur and the figure 3 {mus.): one of three bom at 
a birth.— adj. trip'lox, triple.—n. {Shak.) triple 
time.— adj. trip'licate, threefold: made thrice as 
much: as the cubes of the quantities.— n. a 
third copy or thing corresponding to two others 
of the same kind: the triplicate ratio.— v.t. to 
make threefold.— ns. tripUca'tion, the act of 
triplicating: a reply to a duplication; triplicity 
((Wp-//s7-ri),tripl(mess: atriad: atrigon( 0 s/ro/.); 
trip'iing, a making triple: a triplet, trilling or 
trin.— adv. triply {trip'll). — n, {tri-pii'; Scots 
law) a pursuer's reply to a defender’s duj^ly.— 
v.t. and v.i. to reply to a duply.—Triple Alliiance, 
the league of England, SwMen, and the Nether¬ 
lands formed agpmst France in 1668: the alliance 
of Britain, France, and Holland against Spain in 
1717: the alliance between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, 1883-1915, oounterbalanccri by the 


Triple Entente, a friendly understanding (de¬ 
veloping into an alliance) between Britain, 
France, and Russia; triple crown, the pope's 
tiara: the distinction won by coming out best in 
a series of matches between England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, in which each country 
plays the other three {rugby, etc.). — adi. trip'le- 
crowaed, having three crowns or triple crown, as 
the pope.—triple event, Two Thousand Guineas, 
St Leger, and Derby.— adj. trip'le-head'ed, three¬ 
headed.—^triirte point, the temperature and 
pressure at which solid, liquid, and gaseous 
phases of a substance can co-exist, esp. triple 
point of water, 273-IdK; triple time, time or 
rhythm of three beats, or of three times three 
beats, in a bar.— a^. trip'le-turaed {Shak.), three 
times faithless.—Triplex glass {trademark), a 
combination of glass and mica in three layers. 
[Fr.,—L. triplus —Or. triploos {triplous); and L. 
triplex.) 

triploid, trip'loid. adj. having three times the 
haploid number of chromosomes. [Gr. triploos, 
triple.] 

tripod, tri'pod, trip'od, n. anything on three feet 
or legs, esp. a stand for an instrument: the stool 
on which the priestess sat at Delphi to deliver an 
oracle.— adj. three-legged.— adj. tripodal {trip'- 
ad-al). — n. tripody {trip'a-di), a verse or group of 
three feet. Gr. trlpou.\, tripodos — pous, podos, 
foot.] 

tripoli, trip'a-li, n. diatomite. [Orig. brought 
from Tripoli in Africa.] 

tripos, tri'pos, n. a Cambridge honours examina¬ 
tion: the list of successful candidates in it: a 
tripod {obs.). [Prob. traceable to the custom by 
which a B.A., known as Mr Tripos, sat on a three- 
legged stool and disputed in the Philosophy 
School at Cambridge on Ash Wednesday, his 
speech beind called the Tripos speech.] 
trippant, tripper, tripping, etc. See trip, 
trippet, trip'it, a. a trivet. [Cf. trivet and O.Fr. 
trepied.] 

tripple, trip'l, {S.AJr.) n. a horse’s ambling canter, 
between a fast walk and a alow trot.—Also v.i .— 
R. tripp'ler. (Du. Irippelen.] ^ 
tripsis, trip'sis, n. pulverisation: shampooing: 
massage. [Gr. tripsis — tribein, to rub.] 
triptene, trip'tun, n. trimethyl butane, a powerful 
aviation fuel, [rrimethyl butane, with 6 altered 
to p.] 

tripteroua, trip'tar-as, adj. three-winged. [Gr. 
tripteros—pteron, wing.] 

triptote, trlp'tot, adj. used in three cases only.—n. 
a triptote word. [Gr. triptotos — ptosis, a case, 
falling.] 

triptycn, trip'tik, n. a set of three tablets, painted 
panels, etc., hinged together.— n. triptyque {trip- 
tek; Fr.), an international pass for a motor-car. 
[Gr. triptychos, threefold— ptyx, ptychos, a fold 
— ptyssein, to fold.] 

tripudium, tri-pu'di-am, tri-pdbd'i-dbm, n. an 
ancient Roman religious dance in triple time, or 
dance generally: divination from the hopping of 
birds feeding, or from the dropping of scraps 
from their bills.— adj. tripu'diary.— v.i. tripu'- 
diate, to dance for joy: to exult; to stamp.— n. 
tripudifi'tion. [L. tripUdium, prob. from tres, 
three, pes, pedis, foot.] 

triquetra, tri-kwet'ra, n. an ornament consisting of 
three interlaced arcs, common in early art in 
northern Europe.— adjs. triquet'ral, triquet’rous, 
triangular: three-edged with concave faces {bot.). 
— adv. triquet'rottsiy.—n. triquct'rum, a Wonnian 
bone. [L. triqueirus, -a, -um, triangular— tres, 
three.] 

triradiate, tri-rd'di-at, adj. three-rayed.—Also 
trira'dial. [tri-.| 

trireme, tri'rim, n. an ancient galley—esp. a war- 
galley—with three sets of rowers. [L. triremis — 
remus, an oar.] 
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triMcclwride, trlsak’a-rid, n. a sugar that hydroly¬ 
ses into three molecules of simple sugars, [tri-.] 
triaagioB, tris-ag'i-on, n. an ancient hymn con¬ 
sisting of the words ‘ O Holy Cod, holy and 
mighty, holy and immortal, have mercy on us ’; 
loosely, the Tersanctus. [Gr. tris, thrice, 
hagios, holy.] 

trisect, tri-sekt', v.t. to cut or divide into three 
(usu. equal) parts.— its. trisec'tien (stun); 
trisect'or, one who trisects: esp. one who thinks 
he can trisect an angle by Euclidean methods 
(i.e. using straight-edge and compasses) which 
has been proved to be impossible: a line that 
trisects; trisect'rix, a curve of polar equation 
r - l+2cos0. by which an angle can be tri¬ 
sected. (tri- and L. secOre, sectum, to cut.] 
triseme, tri'sem, a^f. equal to three short syllables. 
— It. a triscmic foot, the tribrach, iamb, trochee. 
— a((i- trisS'mic. [Gr. trisemos — sima, a sign.] 
trishaw, trVshd, n. a three-wheeled light vehicle 
pedalled by a driver behind the passenger seat, 
[tri-, ricksAniv.] , 

triskaidekaphobia, also -deca-, tri-ski~dek-a-fdb'i-». 
If. fear of the number thirteen. [Gr. tr(e)tskai- 
deka, thirteen, phobos, fear.] - 
triskete, trh'kel, n- a figure consisting of three 
radiating curves or legs, as in the arms of the Isle 
of Man.—Also triskelion (fr/j-ke/'i-oii). (tri- 
and Gr. skelos, a leg.] 

Trismegistus, iris-mi-gIs'Us, adj. thrice greatest, 
an ^ithet of Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes. 
[Latinised from Gr. trismegistos.] 
trismus, trlz'mas, n. tetanic spasm of the muscles 
of mastication. [Latinised from Gr. trismos, a 
creaking, grating— irizein, to grate, gnash.] 
trisoctahedron, tris-ok’t9-hi-dron, n. a solid with 
twenty-four faces, three for every face of an 
octahedron. [Gr. tris, thrice and octahedron.] 
trisomic, tri-sdm'ik, adJ. of an otherwise normal 
diploid organism in which one chromosome 
type is represented thrice instead of twice, [tri-.] 
trist, trist, (arch.) adj. sorrowful: dismal.—Also 
trist'ful (Skak.). [Fr. triste —L. tristls, sad.] 
tristkh, tris'tik, n. a group of three lines of verse: 
— pi. tris'tichs (~llks). — adJ. tris'tichous (biol.), in 
or having three rows. [Gr. tristichia, a triple 
TOW, tristich— stichos, a row.] 
trisula, tri-soo'la, n. the trident of Siva.—Also 
trisui'. [Sans. trisUla.] 

trisulcate, tri-suVkut, adj. having three forks or 
furrows. [L. trisulcus — sulcus, a furrow.] 
trisulphide, tri-sul'fid, n. a sulphide with three 
atoms of sulphur to the molecule, [tri-.] 
trisyllable, tri-sil'^-bl, also tri-, n. a word of three 
syllables.— adjz. trisyllabic (-ab'ik), -al.— adv. 
trlsyllab'ically. [tri-.] 

tritagonist, tri-tag'm-ist, n. the third actor in the 
Greek drama. [Gr. tritagonistes — tritos, third, 
agonistis, an actor.] 

trite, trit, adj. worn: worn out: well-trodden; 
used till novelty and interest are lost: hack¬ 
neyed.— adv. trite'ly.— n, trite'neas. [L. tritus, 
rubbed, pa.p. of tertre, to rub.] 
trite, tri’ti, (Gr. mus.) n. the third string of the lyre 
or tone of the tetrachord, reckoned downwards. 
[Gr. triti (fern.), third.} 

tntematc, tri-tur'nat, adJ. thrice ternate—ternate 
with each division ternate, and each again 
ternate.—Also trip'licate-ter'nate. [tri-.] 
tritheism, tri'the-izm, n. belief in three Gods: 
belief that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
actually different beings.—it. tri'tlKiBt.— adjs. 
tritheis'tic, -al. [tri- and Gr. theos, a god.] 
tritbionic, tri-thi-on'ik, adj. containing three 
sulphur atoms (tritbionic acid, H,SaO,).—it. 
tritbionate (tri-thi'znSt), a sah of trithionic acid, 
[tti- and theion, sulphur.] 
trakaL trit'i-kl, adh trite, common.— adv. trit'ir- 
ally. — fu. trit'kalnes^ trit'iciam, triteness. 
[Formed from trite, in imitation of critkal, etc.] 


Triticnm, trlt’i-k»m, n, the wheat genus of grasses. 
— adf. triticeotts (-ish 'as), wheatiike. [L. tritiatm, 
wheat— ferire, tritum, to rub.] 
tritium, trish'l-am, trit', n. an isotope of hydrogen 
of triple mass.— n. triton (tri'tan), the nucleus of 
tritium. [Gr. tritos, third.] 

Tritoma, Irit'd-iru, wrongly tri-to'ma, a synonym 
of Kniphofia. [dr. trttdmos, thrice cut— tomi, a 
cut (from the splitting capsule).] 

Triton, tri'tan, n. a minor dreek sea-god, son of 
Poseidon and Amphitrite, represented with a 
dolphin's tail, sometimes horse’s forelegs, blow¬ 
ing a conch: sometimes in.pl. for the attendants 
of Poseidon: applied to a seaman or a ship: a 
giinus of large gasteropoda with shells that can 
be used like conchs: a disused generic name for 
newts. [Gr. TritSn, -duos.} 
triton. See tritium. 

tritone, tri'ton, (mus.) n. an augmented fourth, an 
interval of three whole tones. [Gr. trltdnos — 
tonos, tone.] 

Tritonia, tri-to'ni-z, n. the genus commonly called 
Montbretia. 

tritubercular, tri-tH-bur'ku-hr, adf. having three 
tubercles or cusps—also trituber'culate.— ns. 
trituber'eulism, trituber'culy. [tri-.] 
triturate, trit'u-rat, v.t. to rub or grind to a fine 
powder.—Its. tritura'tion; trit'urator. [L.L. 
triturare, -alum —L. terire, to rub.] 
triumph, tri'amf, n. in ancient Rome, a solemn 
procession in honour of a victorious general: a 
pageant: festivity (obs.y. pomp, observance 
(ohs.): a captive led in triumph (Milt.): exulta¬ 
tion for success: complete or signal victory or 
su:hievement: trump (obs.). —v.i. to celebrate a 
victory with pomp: to rejoke for vktory: to 
obtain victory, prevail: to exult, insult (often 
with over): to show in glory (Shak.). — v.t- 
(Milt.) to triumph over.— adj. triumphal (tri- 
umf'l), pertaining to triumph: used in celebrat¬ 
ing victory.—n. (Milt.) a token of victory.—otff. 
triumph'ant, celebrating or having achieved a 
triumph: exultant: transcendent in glory (5/i«tk.): 
triumphal (Shak.). — adv. triumph'antly.—n. tri'-- 
umpher.—It. and adj- tri'umphing.—triumphal 
arch, an arch erected in connection with the 
triumph of a Roman general: any decorative 
arch in public rejoicings, etc.—church triumph¬ 
ant (see church). [L. triumphus; akin to Gr. 
thriambos, a hymn to Bacchus.] 
triumvir, tri-um'var, tre-dbm'vir, ii. one of three 
men in the same office or government: one of 
three sharing supreme power:—p/. trium'viri, tri- 
um'virs.—riitf. trium'viral.—n. trium'virate (obs. 
trium'viry; Shak. trium'phery), an association 
of three men in office or government, or for any 
political ends—esp. that of Pompey, Crassus, 
and Caesar (60 b.c.), and that of Octavian 
(Augustus), Mark Antony, and Lepidus (43 
B.C.): any trio or triad, [L. triumvir, from the 
gen. pi. trium virdrum, of three men.] 
triune, trl'un, adl. three in one.—ii. a trinity in 
unity.— n. triS'nity. [L. tres, tria, three, Onus, 
one.] 

trivalent, tri-va'l»nt, triv'a-Unt, adj. having a 
valency of three.—ns. trtv&'lence (or triv'al-), 
triva'lency (or triv'al-). [tri- and valent.] 
trivalve, tri'valv, adj. three-valved.—n. that which 
is three-valved.—^s. tri'valved, trivarvfilar. 
[tri- and L. vaha, a door-leaf.] 
trivet, triv'it, n. a tripod, esp. one for a pot or 
kettle: a bracket with three projections for 
fixing on the top bar of a grate: a three-legged 
pot.—right as a trivet, perfectly right (from its 
stability). (O.E. trefet, app.—L. tri^s, tripedis — 
pis, a foot.] 

trivia, tri'vi-», n.pl. trifles, trivialities, unimportant 
details.— adi. trivial (triv'i-al), of the trivium: to 
be found anywhere: of little importance: 
trifling: vernacular (bioK): specific, opp. to 
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•eneric (of a name; bioL).—«. trivialiei'tion, TiofMytM i-lod'i-tiz), the wren genus. 

v.i. tnv'ialiie, -Ise, to render paltry.—lu. —adjs. troglodytic {-dU’ik), -al, cave-dwelling, 
triv'ialism, a trivial matter or remark; tnviidity —a. trog'lodytism (-dit-ixmy [Gr. ireglodStis— 
(-al'i-si), the state or quality of being trivial: that trSgK, a hole, to get into.] 
which is trivial, a trifle—orfv. trivially.— ns. tregon, trd’gon, n. any member of a family 
triv'lalness; triv'ium, in mediaeval schools the (Trogon'ldae)oftropical and esp. South American 
group of liberal arts first studied—grammar, birds with brilliant plumage, the first and second 
rhetoric, and logic: the three anterior radii of an toes turned back, including the quetzal. (App. 
echinoderm. [L. trivium, a place where three Or. trogiSn, nibbling.] 
ways meet—fr#5. three, via, a way.] Troic, trd’ik, adf. Trojan. [Gr. Treikos.] 

tri-weekly, tri-wek'li, adl^ occurring or appearing tnrika, trol’ka, n. a Russian vehicle for three 
once in three weeks or three times a week.—odv. horses abreast: a team of three horses abreast; 

once in three weeks: three times a week.— n. a a team of three men, etc., acting equally as 

periodical appearing three times a week, [tri-.] leaders. [Russ.,— troe, a set of three.] 
trizone, tri'zSn, n. the area of West Germany troilita, trd'il-it, n. native ferrous sulphide, found 
comprised in the British, French, and American in meteorites. [After Dominko Traill, who 
zones of occupation after World War II.— tuO- observed it in the 18th cent.] 

trizA'nal. [tri- and zone.] Trojan, tro'Jm, adj. of Troy.— n. a citizen or 

troad, troade (Spenr.). See trod. inhabitant of Troy: a boon companion: a 

troat, trot, v.i. to bellow, as a buck.—Also n. dou^ty, trusty, or hard-working person: a 

[O.Fr. trout, trut, interj. used to urge on animals.] good fellow.—^Trojan horse, the gigantic wooden 
trocar, tro'kar, n. a surgical perforator used with a horse inside which the Creeks entered Troy: a 
cannula: sometimes a cannula. [Fr. trocart — person, organisation, placed within a country, 
trois, three, carre, side.] group, etc., with the purpose of destroying it. 

trochaic. See trochee, trochal, troche, Tro- [L. TrSj&ttus — Tr6ja, Troy.] 

chidae, trochisk. Seetroebus. troke (Scot.). See truck (I). 

trochanter, trd-kan'tar, n. a rough eminence on the troll, troi, n. in Scandinavian mythology, a goblin 
thigh-bone for insertion of muscles: the second or supernatural dwarf (earlier giant). [O.N.] 
joint of an insect’s leg.—n<(f. trochanteric (-rer 7k). troll, irSI, v.t. to roll (jabs.y: to trundle {arch.): 
[Gr. trochanter — trechein, to run.] to spin (arch.): to circulate, pass about the 

trochee, trd'ki, (pros.) n. a foot of two syllables, table (arch.): (Mih. troule) to move nimbly, wag 

a long followed by a short: in English, etc., (the tongue): to utter fluently, set rolling off the 

a stressed followed by an unstressed.— a^. tongue (obs.): to sing the parts of in succession, 

trochaic (-ka'lk). — n. a trochaic verse. (Gr. as of a catch or round: to fish for, or in, with 

trochaios (pous, foot), running, tripping— a spinning or otherwise moving bait: to allure 

trochos, a running— trechein, to run.] (obs.): to convey by trolley.—v.i. to roll (obs.): 

trochilus, trok'i~Us, n. a concave moulding: the to move or run about (obs.): to sing a catch: 

crocodile bird: (cap.) a genus of humming- to stroll, ramble (obs.): to fish with revolving or 

birds, formerly including all of them, giving name trailing lure: to travel by trolley.— n. a moving 

to the humming-bird tamily Trochil'idae.— adf- round, repetition: a round song: trolling: a 

trochil'ic, pertaining to rotatory motion. [Gr. lure for trolling.— ns. troH'er; tndley (troTi; 

irochilos, a crocodile bird, a wren, a pulley sometimes troll'y), a costermonger’s cart: alow 

sheaf—trecbe/M, to run.] wheelbarrow: a small truck: a bogie; a pulley, 

trochlea, trok'li-s, (zool.) n. any pulley-like struc- receptacle, or car travelling on an overhead wire 

ture, esp. a foramen through which a tendon or rail: a trolley-wheel: a tram-car ({/.5.).— n. 

passes.— aeff. troch'lear.—trochlear nerve, the and a^. troH'ing (Irol’). —troil'ey-bus', a bus 

fourth cranial nerve. [L. trochlea —Gr. trochiliO, that receives power by a trolley-wheel from an 

a pulley.] overhead wire; troll'ey-car' (V.S.), a tram-car 

trochuB, rrd'kas, n. a wheelorhoop(Cr. niK.): the so driven; troll'ey-roan, a man who works a 

inner ring of cilia in a rotifer: (cap.) the top trolley or on a trolley; troll'ey-ta'ble, a tiered 

genus of molluscs.—ae(f. tro'chal, wheel-like.— n. trolley for a dining-room; troll'ey-wheei, a 

troche (trok, trash, troch', trd’ki, is frowned grooved wheel by which a bus, tram-car, etc., 

upon), a round medicinal tablet.— ns.pl. Trochel- obtains current from an overhead wire; troll'ing- 

minthes (trok-el-min'thiz; Gr. helmins, helmln- bait, -spoon, a metallic revolving lure used in 

thos, worm), the rotifer phylum of animals; trolling. [Cf. O.Fr. trailer (Fr. trdler), to quest, 

'll'och'idae, the top family of molluscs.— ns. Ger. trollen, to roll.] 

trochisc'us, troch'iuc, a troche; troch'ite, an trolley, trolly, trol'i. n. lace with pattern outlined 
encrinite joint; troch'oid, the curve traced by a with thicker thread or a flat border. [Of. Flem. 
fixed point in the plane of a rolling circle.— a^. tralje, trellis.] 

wheel-like: like a Trochus: trochoidal.— ad/, troll-my-dam^s), trol-mi-dam(zy, (Shak.) n. an 
trochoid'al, of the nature of a trochoid.— ns. old game liKte bagatelle, in which bullets were 

trochom'eter or (ill-formed) trocheam'eter, a trolled into a little arcade.—Also trou-madame 

hodometer; troch'otron, trorboidal magnetron, (troo-md-ddm). [Fr. trou-madame — trou, hole, 

a high-frequency,counting tube which deflects a associated with troll.] 

beam on to radially disposed electrodes. [Gr. trollop, trol'sp, n. a slatternly woman: a draggle- 
troebos, a wheel—treebe/n, to run.] tail: a strumpet.—v./. (Scot.) to draggle: to go, 

trock (Scot.). See truck (1). dress, or work in a slovenly way.—it. troHopee', 

troctolite. trok'ts-lit, n. troutstone, a coarse- (18th cent.) a woman's loose dress.—cMflr. troll'- 

grained basic igneous rock composed of feldspar oping, troiropish, troll'opy. [Perh. troll (2).] 

spotted with olivine. [Gr. trdktis, a kind of sea- IVollopean, -pian, tra-h-pe’sn, ad], of, in the style 
fish— trogein, to gnaw, nibble, Uthos, stone.] of, the novels of Anthony Trollope (I81S-82).— 
trod, trod (Spens. troad, troade, trade, trod), n. an admirer of his novels. 

(obs.) n. a track: path: footing.—hot trod tromba marina, trom'bo ms-re'na, n. an obsolete 
(Scott), the pursuit of moss-troopers. [O.E. viol, generally one-stringed, with an irregular 

trod, trodu, track, trace; cf. tread.] bridge, played in harmonics, giving a trumpet- 

trod, trodden. See tread. like tone. [It., marine (speaking) trumpet.] 

troeUe, troely. See troolie. trombone, trom-bdn’, n. a brass musical wind 

trogga, trogz, (Scot.) n, and inter], troth. instrument, consisting of a tube bent twice on 

troglodyte, trog'Is-dit, n. a cave-dweller: an itself, with a slide.—n. trombta'ist. [It.; augm. 

anthropoid ape (obs. and misapplied). —Also of tromba, trumpet.] 
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trpnuml, trom'al, n. a revolving cylindrical sieve 
for cleaning or sizing minerals. [Cer. trommtl, 
drum.] 

tromometer, trom-om^i‘t 9 r, /$. an instrument for 
measuring slight earthquake shocks.— mi}, tronKH 
fflct'ric. [Cr. tromos, a trembling, metron, a 
measure.) 

tiompe, trompi tromp, n. an apparatus for pro* 
ducing a blast of air in a furnace by falling water. 
[Fr.J 

trompe I’ail, trip la-y', (Fr.) lit. ‘something that 
deceives the eye’: appearance of reality achieved 
by use of minute, often trivial, details or of other 
effects in painting, architecture, etc. 
troB, (ron, trone, iron, (chiefly Scot.) n. a public 
weighing machine, used also as a place of punish* 
ment as by nailing the ear; the market*place: a 
system of weights used at the tron. [O. Fr. irone 
— h. triitina —Gr. trytanf, a pair of scales.] 

*troB, -tron, suff. signifying agent, instrument. 
IGr.] 

trona, Iro'ru, n. a native combination of acid and 
normal sodium carbonate. [Sw.,—Ar. tron for 
natrOn', see natron.] 

trone, trotUi, Fr. tri, n. a collection of tips to be 
divided out later, e.g. among waiters: the 
system by which this is done. [Fr., collecting 
box.] 

troolie, troelie, troeiy, troo’ll, n. the bussu palm: 
its leaf, rfupi tururi.] 

troop, troSp, n. a body of soldiers: (inp/.) military 
forces: a band of people: a flock, herd, swarm 
of animals: (esp. in pi.) a great number: a 
division of a cavalry squadron: a group of (Boy) 
Scout patrols: a troupe: the command of a 
troop of horse: a drum signal for assembling. 
—V. I. to assemble: to consort: to pass in a body 
or in rapid succession: to be off, pack.— v.t. to 
cause to troop: to receive and carry ceremonially 
along the ranks (as troop the colour or colours). 
— n. troop'er, a private cavalry soldier (pro* 
verbially a swearer); a private soldier in armoured 
(tank) units: a mounted policeman (.U.S. and 
Austr,): a cavalry horse: a troop*ship.—^troop'- 
carrier, a ship or aeroplane for carrying troops: 
troop'*horBe, a cavalry horse; troop'*Bhip, a 
transport. [Fr. troupe —L.L. troppus; poss. 
Gmc.I 

troopial. Same as troupial, 
tropaeohim, trop-i't-bm, n, the Indian cress and 
Canary creeper genus. South American trailing 
or climbing plants constituting a family Tro* 
paeoU'ceae, akin to the geraniums—^misnamed 
nasturtium. [Gr. tropalon. a trophy (from the 
shield*shaped leaves and helmet*like flowers).] 
troparion, trop-&r'i-on, or -or', (pr. Ch.) n. a stanza 
or short hymn:—p/. tropar'ia. [Dim. of Gr. 
tropos, trope.] 

trope, :’op, it. a figure of spewh, properly one in 
which a word or expression is us^ in other than 
its literal sense—metaphor, metonymy, synec* 
doche, irony (rhet.): a short cadence peculiar 
to Gregorian melodies: a phrase formerly 
interpolated in different parts of the mass. [Gr. 
tropos, a turn— trepeln, to turn.] 
tropn-, tropho*, trof~, * 0 *, *o'*, in composition, 
nutrition.— ns. trophallax'is (Gr. allaxis, ex* 
change), trophobifl'sis (Gr. bldsis, way of life), 
mutual exchange of nutriment in symbiosis.— 
ad}s. traphallact'ic, trophobiot'ic; trophesud 
i-i’zi-al, -shOf relating to trophesy.— 11 . troph'* 
eay,trophoneurfl'8iB,a state of deranged nutrition 
owing to disorder of the trophic action of the 
nerves.—«i.p/. trophi (trd’fi), the mouth*pBrts of 
an insect: teeth of the phalanx of a rotifer. 
—o4/. bropli'io,relating to nutrition.—»5. trophol'- 
ogy, the study of nutrition; trophotax'is. 
trairiMt'ropisia, chemotaxis, chemotropism, 
where the stimulating substance is food.— a^s, 
traphotact'k, trophotrop'ic.—^trophic level, a 


division of an ecosystem consisting of all 
organisms whose food is obtained from plants 
by the same number of intermediate steps; 
trophic structure, a feature of an ecosystem, 
measured and described in terms of standing 
crop per unit area or energy fixed per unit area 
per unit time. [Gr. trophi, food, trophos, a 
feeder; trephein, to feed.] 

Tropbonian, trd-Jd'iU-ert, a<t}. of the deified Tro- 
phdnius (Gr. TropkSnios), or the cave in Boeotia 
where he delivered oracles and conferred 
solemnising mystic experiences, 
trophy, trd'fi, n. a memorial of victory, orig. arms 
or other spoils set up on the spot: displayed 
spoils, as skulls and antlers: a piece of plate 
or suchlike awarded as a prize: a memorial of 
success, glory, etc.: an ornamental group of 
weapons, flags, etc., or a representation of it.— 
v.t. to set with trophies: to bestow trophies on. 
— a4}. trfi'phied. [Fr. trophee —L. trophaeum 
(classical tropaeum) — Gr. tropalon — trope, a 
turning— trepeln, to turn.] 
tropic, trop'lk, n. an imaginary circle on the cel¬ 
estial sphere about 23° 28' N. {tropic of Cancer) 
or S. {of Capricorn) of the equator, where the 
sun turns on reaching its greatest declination 
north or south: a corresponding circle on the 
terrestrial globe: {pi.) the part of the earth 
between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn: 
a turning-point or limit.— at}}, of, relating to, 
the sun’s turning: of the tropics: of, of the 
nature of, a tropism.—a<(i. trop'ical, of, relating 
to, a tropic or the tropics: found in, character* 
istk of, the tropics: fervidly hot: luxuriant: of 
a trope, figurative.— adv, trop'ically.— ns. trdp'- 
ism ( 0 / 0 /.), orientation in response to stimulus: 
a general term for heliotropism, geotropism, etc.; 
tropist {trap’), a user of trop»: one who under* 
stands the Bible as figurative.— aiHs. tropistic 
{trop-ist'ik), of tropism; tropolog'ic, *al.— adv. 
tropolog'ically.— ns. tropol'ogy, figurative Ian* 
guage: a moral interpretation of the Bible; 
trop'opause (Gr. pausls, a ceasing), the boundary 
between troposphere and stratosphere: trop'* 
ophyte {-fif, Gr.phylon. plant), a plant adapted 
to alterations of moisture and drought.— m^. 
tropophytic (-fit'lk). — n. trop'osphere, the lowest 
layer of the atmosphere in which temperature 
falls as height increases.— adj. tropospher'ic.— 
tropical month, year (see month, year); trop'ic* 
bird, a tropical sea-bird (Phaethon) with long 
tail-feathers. [Gr. tropos, a turning.] 
troppo, trop'd, (It.) in music, too much; ex¬ 
cessively. 

trossers, tros'srz, n. an obs. form of trousers, 
trot, trot, n. a pace between walking and running 
(in a horse with legs moving together diagonally): 
an act or spell of trotting: continual activity in 
moving about: a toddling child: a long line of 
baited hooks; a crib, literal translation {U.S.). 
— v.l. to go, ride, or drive at a trot: to jog: to 
bustle about; to fish with a trot.— v.t. to cause 
to trot: to conduct around; to bring out for 
exhibition: to draw out so as to make a butt of: 
to jog on one’s knee: to trot upon; to execute at 
a trot:— pr.p. trott'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. trott'ed. 
— ns. trott'er, one that trots; a trotting-horse, a 
pacer: a foot, esp. of a sheep or pig; trott'ing, 
the action of the verb: harness-racing; trottoir 
{trot-wdr; Fr.), a paved footway at the side of a 
street.—trot out, to exhibit the paces of: to 
bring forward, adduce, produce for show: to 
walk out with. [O.Fr. trot (n.), troter (vb.); 
perh. Gmc.; cf. O.H.G. trottdn, ^g. tread.] 
trot, trot, {Shak.) n. a beldame, crone. [A.Fr. 
trote.) 

trot-cozy, -coscy, trot'-ko'zi, {Scott) n. a riding- 
hood. [App. trot (Jamieson says throat) and 
cosy.] 

trofli, troth, troth, (arch.) n, a variant of truth: 
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faith, fidelity.— v.t. iShak.) to betroth.— Inter!, in 
truth.— ^s. tntb'ful; troth'leH,—troth''plight, 
a plighting of troth, betrothal.->-r.r. (arch.) to 
betroth.— atU- iSkak.) betrothed.—Also troth'- 
pli^ted.—troth'-iing, a betrothal ring. 
Trotakyiim, tran'ski-Um, n. the form of Com¬ 
munism associated with Leon Trotsky (pseu¬ 
donym of Lev Davidovich Bronstein, 1879- 
1940J, who advocated world-wide revolution.— 
n. Trot'skyist.—^Also adj. — n. Trot'skyite. 
troubadour, trdo'bs-door, -dor, -dor, n. one of a 
class of lyric poets of chivalric love, who first 
appeared in Provence, and flourished from the 
llth to the t3th century. (Fr.,—Prov. Irobador 
— trobar (Fr. trouver), to find.] 
trouble, trub'l, v.t. to agitate: to disturb: to 
muddy: to make turbid: to molest: to afflict: 
to annoy: to busy or engage overmuch; to put 
to inconvenience.— v.l. to take pains: to put 
oneself to inconvenience: to be troublesome.— 
n. disturbance: affliction: distress: a scrape: 
travail; anything amiss: disease: uneasiness: ex¬ 
ertion: the taking of pains: a cause of trouble.— 
a^l- troub'led (-/</].—«rdF. troub'ledly.—n. troub'ler. 
—adj. troub'lesome, causing or giving trouble or 
inconvenience: vexatious: importunate.— adv. 
troub'lesomely.—«. troub'lesomeness.—n. and adj. 
troub'ling.— adj- troub'lous, full of trouble or dis¬ 
order: agitated: tumultuous: disturbing.— adv. 
troub 'lously.— n. troub iousness.—troub 'le-house, 
-state, -town, -world, one who disturbs the peace 
of a house, state, etc.; troubiemaker, one who 
disturbs the peace and (usu.) incites others to do 
so; troub'le-mirtb, a kilJ-joy; troub'leshooter, 
an expert detector and mender of any trouble, 
mechanical or other.—ask for trouble, to behave 
in such a way as to bring trouble on oneself; I’ll 
trouble you to, please; trouble one for, ask one to 
pass. [O.Fr. trubler (Fr. troubler), from a L.L. 
freq. of L. turlmre, tojdisturb—rurfra, a crowd.] 
trou-de-loup, troo-d^loo, n. a pit with a vertical 
stake in the middle—a defence against cavalry:— 
pi. trous-de-loup (troo-). [Fr., wolf-hole.] 
trough, trof, n. a long, narrow vessel for watering 
or feeding animals: a vessel for kneading, 
brewing, washing, tanning, or various domestic 
and industrial purposes; a vessel for liquid over 
which gases are collected (pneumatic trough): a 
channel, gutter, or conduit: a long narrow 
deprmsion: a hollow between wave-crests.— 
trough'-fault (geol.), a pair of parallel faults with 
downthrow between them; trough'-shell, a 
lamellibranch with a somewhat triangular shell 
fancied to resemble a kneading-trough (Mactra). 
[O.E. trog; Ger. trog.] 
trou-madame. Same as troIl-my-dame(a). 
trounce, trowns, v.t. to harass (obs.): to indict 
(dial.): to punish, beat, rebuke or censure 
severely.— ns. troune'er; trounc'ing. [Origin 
obscure.] 

trounce, trowns, v.i. to skip, prance, move briskly. 
— v.t. to whisk off, make to skip. [Origin 
obscure.^ 

troupe, troop, it. a company, esp. of performers.— 
—It. troup'er, a member of a theatrical troupe: 
an experienced actor. [Fr. See troop.] 
troupiu, troopial, trdd'pisi, n. a bird (Icterus 
Icterus) famous for its song; any bird of the 
Icteridae. [Fr. troupiale — troupe, troop.] 
trnuM, trdds, trows, (hist.) it. Irish close-fitting 
breeches: trews.—Also in pi. (now vulg.) 
trousers. [See trews.] 

trousers, trow'sarz, obs. trossers, tros’erz, strossers 
stros’, n.pl. long breeches: a garment worn on 
the lower part of the body with a loose tubular 
branch for each leg: any other ^rment of 
similar form, as pantalettes. (The sing, is used 
to form compounds, as trous'er-butt'on, -clip, 
•leg', -pock'et, -stretch'er, -suit, eta.)-^dj. trou'- 
ser^ wearing trousers.— n. tron'sering, (usu. in 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mini 


jt/.) material for trouurs—wear the trousers, of 
a wife, to be the dominant partner in a marriage. 
[Sec preceding.] 

trousseau, troo’so, n. a bride’s outfit: a bundle 
(arch, and rare):—pi. trousseaux (-sdz). [Fr., 

dim. of trousse, bundle.] 

trout, trowt, it. a freshwater fish (Sainto Jario) of 
the salmon genus, much sought after by anglers: 
extended to various fishes related or superficially 
like: an unpleasant, interfering old woman:— 
pi. trout (rarely trouts).—n. trout'er, one who 
fishes for trout.— ai^. trout'ful, abounding in 
trout.—R. and adj- trout'iag, trout-fishing.— adj. 
trout'less.— ns. trout'let, tront'ling, a little trout. 
— adj. trout'y.—trout'-bas'ket, an osier or 
willow creel for carrying trout.— adj. trout'- 
coloured, speckled like a trout: white, with 
spots of black, bay, or sorrel.—trout'-farm, a 
place where trout are reared artificially; trout'- 
rod, a fishing-rod for trout; trout'-spoon, a small 
revolving spoon used as a lure for trout; trout'- 
stone, troctolite; trout'-stream, a stream in which 
trout are caught. (O.E. truht —L. tructa, 
tructus —Gr. troktes, a sea-fish with sharp teeth 
— trogein, to gnaw, nibble.] 
trouvaille, trt^vd'e, n. a happy find. [Fr.] 
trouvire, troo-ver', n. one of the mediaeval 
narrative or epic poets of northern France. [Fr.] 
trove. See treasure. 

trover, tr6'v»r, n. orig., finding and keeping: 
hence an action brought to recover goods from 
a person to whom they do not belong. [O.Fr. 
trover (Fr. trouver), to find.] 
trow, tro, (arch.) v.t. to trust: to believe (often 
ellipticaily for / (row or trow you?). (O.E. 
treowan (ireowian, trUwian); O.N. trda, Ger. 
trauen.] 

trow, trow, (Shetland and Orkney) n. a form of 
troll (1). 

trowel, trow'el, n. a flat or scoop-shaped tool with 
a short handle, for plastering, gardening, etc.— 
v.(. to dress, apply, move, with or as if with a 
trowel:—pr.p. trow'clling; pa.t. and pa.p. trow'- 
elled.— R. trow'eller.—lay on with a trowel, to 
spread thickly: to say grossly flattering things. 
[O.Fr. truelle—L.L. truella (L. trulla, dim. of 
trua, a ladle).] 

trowsers, an old spelling of trousers, 
troy, troi, adj. of a system of weights used for 
gold, silver, and precious stones, the pound (no 
longer in legal use) of 5760 grains, being divided 
into 12 ounces of 20 pennyweight. [Troyes, in 
France.] 

Troyan, troi’en, (Shak., Spens.) adj. Trojan, 
truant, troo'ent, n. a vagrant (o6s.): a vague term 
of reproach (obs.): an idler: one who, idly or 
without excuse, absents himself from school.— 
Also adj. — v.l. to play truant.— ns. tru'ancy, 
tru'antry, tru'antship.—play truant, to stay 
from school without leave or good reason. 
[O.Fr. truant (Br. truand), prob. from Celtic.] 
Trubenise, -ixe, troo'ben-iz, v.t. to stiffen (a fabric) 
by binding together two layers by an intermed¬ 
iate layer of cellulose acetate. [Proprietary.] 
trucage, truquage, trii-kiizj^ (Fr.) faking of works 
of art.— R. truqueur (trii-Hltr), a faker of works of 
art. 

truce, troos, n. a suspension of ho^ilities: a 
respite.— aids, truce'less; trucial (troo'shi, syel, 
-ski-el), bound by a truce.— n. truce'-break'er.-- 
Trucial States, a group of Arab Sheikdoms, on 
the S. coast of the Persian Gulf, in treaty with 
Britain.—Truce of God, a cessation of war, 
decreed by the Church, more or less observed, 
esp. in the llth and 12th centuries, in France, 
Italy, England, etc., from Saturday (afterwards 
from Wednesday) evening to Monday morning, 
also during Advent and L«nt and on certain holy 
days. (M.E. trewes, treowes, pi. of trewe —O.E. 
triow, truth, pledge, treaty; cf. true.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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tnicbawD, trucVman, (arch.) n. an interpreter, trufile. tntf'l, n. any fungus of the genus 

(Ar. turjamdai cf. dro^maa.] Tuber or the lamiiy Tuberaceae: its under- 

truck, truk, v.t. to exchange: to barter: to pay in ground edible fnictincatfon: a rich confection, 
goods.—v.i. to trafne: to have dealingl or inter- made with chocolate, butter, etc., usu. shaped 
coarse: to barter: to bargain: to potter about, into balls.—ody. truffled, cooked, stuffed, dres- 
— Scot, track (trok), troke (irdk).—n. exchange sed, with truffles.—tnifl'ie-dog, -pig, one trained 

of goods: barter: payment in goods: (Scot, to And truffles. [O.Fr. triiffle (Fr. tn^e); poss. 
trade, troke) dealings, mtercourse: a small job, —L. tuber, lump, swelling.] 

chore: small goods (coU.): rubbish: fresh tnig, trug, (dial.) n. a flat wooden fruit-basket, 
vegetables, market-garden produce (U.S.). — ns. [Prob. trough.] 

truck'age, barter: truck'er, one who trucks: a truism, trSd'ism, n. a self-evident truth: a com 


market-gardener (U.S.y, truck'ing.—truck'- 
farm (U.S,), a market-garden; truck'-farmer; 
tnick'-farming; truck system, the practice of 
paying workmen in goods instead of money, 
forbidden by the Truck Acts, 1831, etc.—have no 
truck with, to have nothing to do with. (O.Fr. 
troquer, to truck; Sp. trocar, to barter. It. 
truccare, to truck.] 

truck, truk, n. a small or solid wheel: an open 
railway wagon for goods: a trolley: a bogie: a 
low flat barrow: a small two-wheeled barrow 
with a turned-up front: a lorry ({/.5.): a cap at 
the top of a mast or flagstaff.— v.t. to convey by 
truck: to put on a truck.— ns. truck'age, carriage 
by truck: charge for carriage by truck: supply 
of trucks; truck'ing. [L. trochus, a wheel—Gr. 
trochos — trechein, to run.] 
truckle, truk'l, n. a pulley-wheel: a castor (obs.): 
a truckle-bed.— v.t. to move on rollers.— v.i. to 
sleep in a truckle-bed: to behave with servility. 
— n. truck'ler.— n, and adj. truck'ling.—truck'le- 
bed, a low bed that may be wheeled under an¬ 
other. [Gr. trochileiS, ~ia, etc., a pulley— trochos, 
a wheel.] 

truculent, truk'-, trook’Q-hnt, adj. very fierce: 
cruel: aggressive and discourteous.— ns. truc'- 
ulence, truc'ulency.— adv. truc'ulently. (L. 
truculentus — trux, wild, fierce.] 
trudge, truj, v.i. to walk with labour or effort: to 
plod doggedly.— n. a hravy or weary walk: a 
trudger.—n. tnidg'er.— n. and adj. trudg'ing. 
[Origin obscure.] 

trudgen, (incorrectly trudgeon), truJ’en, n. a swim¬ 
ming stroke in which each hand alternately is 
raised above the surface, thrust forward, and 
pulled back through the water.—Also adJ. [John 
Trudgen,^ho popularised the stroke in England.] 
true, troo, ddJ- faithful; constant: trusty: 
genuine: properly so called: typical: conform¬ 
able; accurately adjusted or in tune: straight or 
flat: agreeing with fact: actual: absolute: 
corrected: accurate: exact: right: rightful: 
honest: sincere; truthful.—adv. truly: faithfully: 
honestly: in accurate adjustment: dead in tune: 
after the ancestral type.— v.t. to adjust accurately. 
— n, that which is true, truth: accurate adjust¬ 
ment.— n. true'ness.— adv. tru'ly.—true bill, a 
bill of indictment endorsed, after investigation, 
by a grand jury, as containing a case for the 
court.— adj, and n. trne'-blue' (see blue).— adJs. 
true'-born, of genuine birth: pufe-bred: true to 
the qualities of the breed: legitimate; true'-bred, 
pure-bred: typical: of good breeding; true'- 
devot'ed (Shak.), fuU of honest zeal; true'- 
dispos'ing (Shak.), just; true'-heart'ed, sincere: 
faithful.—true'-heart'edness; true'-love, one 

truly or really beloved; a sweetheart: a faithful 
lover: a true-love-knot: a quatrefoil: a four¬ 
leaved clover (true'-love grass) (obs.): herb- 
Paris.—^Also add- —true'-love-knot, true'-Iov'er’s- 
knot, an ornamental or symbolic knot or inter¬ 
laced design, as a two-looped bow or a knot 
with two interlaced loops; true'man (arch.), an 
honest man; true'pem^ (Shak.), an honest 
firilow.— adJ. true-seem'ing (Spens.), seeming 
(falsely or truly) to be true.—out of true, not 
straight, not properly balanced, adjusted, or 
driibrated. [O.E. Ireowe’, O.N. tryggr, Ger. 
freu.] 


monplace or trite statement.— ard. truist'ic. 
[true.] 

trail, trul, n. a drab. [Cf. Ger. trolie.) 

Truilan, truVan, adJ. held in the domed hall of the 
palace at Constantinople—applied to the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council (680-1) and esp. to the 
Council of 692, not accepted by the Western 
Church. [L.L. trullus, a dome—L. truUa, a 
ladle.] 

trumeau, troo-md', n. a piece of wall or pillar 
between two openings:—p/. trameaux (-mbs'). 
[Fr.] 

trump, trump, (obs.) v.t. to deceive.— n. tramp'ery, 
showy and worthless stuff: rubbish; ritual 
foolery.—Also add- (Fr. tromper, to deceive.] 
trump, trump, n. a trumpet: a blast: a Jew's-harp 
(now Scot.). — v.t. and v.i. to trumpet.—tramp 
marine, the tromba marina. [O.Fr. trompe.] 
tramp, trump, n. a card of a suit that takes any 
card of any other suit: ruff, an old card-game 
like whist: a good, trusty fellow (coll.). —Also 
adj. — v.t. to play a trump card upon instead of 
following suit: to take in this way.—v.i. to play 
trumps on another suit.—trump'-card, the card 
turned up to determine the trump suit; any card 
of that .suit: a means of triumph (fig-)' ti vic¬ 
torious expedient.—no'-trumps, a declaration in 
bridge whereby no suit is more powerful than 
the rest.— adj. no'-tramp.—no'-tramp'er, a hand 
suitable for no-trumps; turn up tramps (yrg.), to 
behave in a very helpful or generous way, esp. 
unexpectedly, [triumph.] 
tramp, trump, n. (obs.) an obstruction cast in one’s 
way.— v.t. to cast as an obstruction (obs.): to 
allege (obs.)i to concoct and put forward 
unscrupulously (with up). — adj. tramped'-up. 
[trump (3), affected by, or partly from, trump (1).] 
trumpet, trum'pit, n. an orchestral, military, and 
signalling wind instrument of powerful and 
brilliant tone, in its present form a narrow tube 
bent twice upon itself, with cupped mouthpiece 
and flaring bell, giving, bjy action of the lips and 
breath-pressure, harmonics of its fundamental, 
the scale filled up by use of crooks, slides, or 
valves: applied to other instruments more or 
less like: a speaking-trumpet: an ear-trumpet: 
a trumpet-shaped object, as a flared bell or 
horn, a corolla or corona: a sound of, or as if 
of, a trumpet: a trumpeter: an organ reed-stop 
of trumpet-like tone.— v.t. to sound or play on a 
trumpet or with trumpet-like sound: to pro¬ 
claim, celebrate, summon, denounce, expel, etc., 
by trumpet.— v.i. to sound a trumpet: to make a 
sound like a trumpet:—pr.p. trum'petiog; pa.t. 
and pa.p. tram'peted.— adj. tram'peted, sounded 
on a trumpet: loudly extolled: having a trum¬ 
pet: funnel-shaped.— n. trum'peter, one who 
plays or sounds the trumpet: one who proclaims, 
praises, or denounces: a loud-voiced crane-like 
South American bird (Psophia): an American 
swan: - a kind of domestic pigeon: a large New 
Zealand food-fish (Latris) or other fish that 
trumpets when caught.— n. and add. tram'peting. 
—tram'pet-call, a conventional phrase or passage 
played on the trumpet as a signal: any call to 
action; tram'pet-flni. the snipe-fish or bellows- 
fish (Mocrorhamphosus or Centriscus), a long¬ 
snouted fish akin to the pipefish; a flute-mouth, 
a sea-fish with a tubular muzzle; tram'pet- 
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flower, a name for various bignoniaceous, 
solanaceous, and other plants with large 
trumpet-shaped flowers; trum'pet-ma'ior, a 
head-trumpeter in a regiment.—trum'pet- 
ahaped, like the bell of a trumpet.—^trum'pet- 
shell, Triton; trum'pet-tone, the sound of a 
trumpet: a loud voice.— atd. trum'pet-tongued, 
proclaiming loud as a trumpet.—trum'pet-tree, 
-wood, a South American Cecropia whose 
hollow branches the Indians use as trumpets.— 
blow one’s own trumpet, to sound one’s own 
praises; feast of trumpets, a Jewish feast in 
which trumpets played an important part. [Fr. 
trompette, dim. of irompe, trump.] 
truncal. See trunk. 

truncate, trungk-^t'. v.t. to cut short: to lop: to 
delete those digits of a number which are not 
considered to be significant (math.): to maim: 
to replace (an edge or corner where similar faces 
meet) by a symmetrically placed face (crystal .).— 
ad^s. trunc'ate, -d, appearing as if squared ofl at 
the tip: ending in a transverse line or plane, esp. 
one parallel to the base.— adv. trun'cately.— n. 
trunc&'tion.—truncation error (mor/i.). one caused 
by operating with a truncated number or numbers. 
[L. truncare, -Stum — iruncus', cf. trunk.] 
truncheon, trun'shtn, -clan, n. a broken or cut 
piece: a length for grafting or planting: a 
broken spear: a spear-shaft: a short staff: a 
cudgel: a staff of authority.—v.r. to carve (an 
eel): to beat with a truncheon.— adj. trun'- 
cheoned, furnished with a truncheon: armed 
with a lance.— n. trun'cheoner (Shak.), one armed 
with a truncheon. [O.Fr. tronchon (Fr. tronfon) 
— Ironc; sec trunk.] 

trundle, trun'di, n. a little wheel, castor: a roller: 
a hoop: a truck (of>.t.): a trundle-bed: a spool 
of golden thread (her.). — v.t. and v.i. to wheel: 
to roll: to twirl: to spin: to bowl along. 
— trun'dle-bed, a truckle-bed; trun'die-tail, 
tren'dic-tail, trin'die-tail, a curly-tailed dog. 
[O.E. trendcl.] 

trunk, trungk, n. the stem of a tree: the body of 
an animal apart from head and limbs: the body 
generally: a main line of road, railway, tele¬ 
phone, etc.: a junction circuit between telephone 
exchanges (U.S.)\ the main body of anything: 
the shaft of a column: the body of a pedestal: a 
chest or box, esp. for travelling: a box for 
fish; a box-like channel, trough, shaft, conduit, 
or chute: a tube: a speaking-tube: a telescope 
(obs.)\ a pea-shooter (obs.): a large hollow 
piston; a proboscis: (in pi.) the game of trou- 
madame: (in pi.) trunk-hose, also breeches, esp. 
those worn on the stage over tights, or for sports, 
swimming, etc: the boot, luggage compartment 
of an automobile (U.S.). — adis. trunc'ai, per¬ 
taining to the trunk; principal; trunked, having 
a trunk: truncated, beheaded (Spens.). — ns. 
trunk'ful, as much as will fill a trunk:— pi. 
trunk'fuls; trunk'ing, casing.—tnink'-call', a 
long-distance telephone call, involvi^ connec¬ 
tion between two centres; trunk dialling, the 
dialling of trunk telephone calls directly, con¬ 
nections not being made by an operator; trunk'- 
fish, the coffer-fish; trunk'-hose', -breech'es, full 
breeches reaching from waist to mid-thigh, 
worn in the 16th and early 17th centuries; 
trunk'-line, the main line of a railway, canal, etc.; 
trunk'-nuii, a travelling trunk; trunk'-maker, a 
maker of travelling trunks; trunk'-road, a main 
road, esp. one administered by central authority; 
trunk'sleeve (Shak.), a puffed sleeve; tnink'-work 
(Shak.), clandestine visiting in a trunk. [Fr. 
tronic and L. truncus, a stock, a torso— Iruncus, 
maimed; with associations of Fr. trompe, a 
trump, a proboscis.] 

trunnion, trun'ysn, n. either of a pair of side pro¬ 
jections on which anything (as formerly a big 
gun) is pivoted to move in a vertical plane: a 
''Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mani 


stick, club (Scott). — adl‘ tmnn'ioned, provided 
with trunnions. (Fr. trognon, stump.] 
truquagc, truqueur. See trucage. 
truss, trus, n. a bundle, esp. of hay or straw, or a 
block cut from a stack (esp. S6 lb. of old hay, 
60 lb. of new, 36 of straw); a framed structure 
for supporting a weight: an attachment fbr 
holding a yard to the mast: a tuft of flowers at 
the top of the main stalk or stem: a surgical 
appliance for retaining a reduced hernia: a close- 
fitting coat or (in pi.) breeches (hist.). — v.t. to 
bundle u{>: to muffle up: to tuck up: to lace up, 
tie the points of (hist.): to string up, hang (obs.): 
to fix fbr cooking, as with a skewer; to catch in 
the talons, esp. in the air, and carry off (arch.): 
to furnish with a truss.— v.i. to pack up: to 
make off.— adJ, trussed.— ns. truss'er; truss'ing. 
—trnss'-beam, a wooden beam strengthened by a 
steel tie-rod: a steel framework acting as a beam. 
[Fr. trousse(n,), trousser (vb.).] 
trust, trust, n. worthiness of being relied on: 
fidelity: confidence in the truth of anything: 
confident expectation: a resting on the integrity, 
friendship, etc., of another: faith: hope: credit 
(esp. sale on credit or on promise to pay): 
ground of confidence: that which is given or 
received in confidence: charge; responsibility: 
anything felt to impose moral obligations: an 
arrangement by which property is handed to or 
vested in a person, to use and dispose of it for 
the benefit of another: an estate so managed for 
another: an arrangement for the control of 
several companies under one, direction, to 
cheapen expenses, regulate production, beat 
down competition, and so obtain a maximum 
return.—««(f. held in trust.— v.t. to place trust 
in: to believe: to expect confidently: to hope: 
to give credit to; to commit to trust.— v.i. to 
have trust; to rely (with to). — ns. trustee', one 
to whom anything is entrusted: one to whom 
the management of a property is committed in 
trust for the benefit of others; tnistee'ship; 
trust'er.— adj- trust'ful, trusting.— adv. trust'- 
fully. — II. trust'fulness. — adv. trust'ily. — n. 
trimt'iness. — adi- trust'ing, confiding. — adv. 
trust'ingly.— ad}, trust'less, not to be trusted: 
distrustful. — n. trust'lessness. — adv. trust'- 
woTthiiy. — n. trust'worthiness. — adjs. trust'- 
worthy, worthy of trust or confidence: trusty; 
trust'y, to be trusted: deserving confidence; 
faithful: honest: strong: firm; involving trust 
(Shak.): — comp, trust'ier, superl. trust'iest.—it. 
one who can be trusted: a well-conducted 
convict: a greatcoat (/r.).—trust'-buster (U.S. 
and coll.), one who works for or achieves the 
break-up of business trusts, e.g. by legislation; 
trust'-deed, a deed conveying property to a 
trustee; trust'-cstate', an estate held by trustees; 
trust'-house, hotel or tavern owned by a trust 
company, not privately or by liquor manufac¬ 
turers; trust, trustee, stock, that in which a 
trustee may legally invest trust funds without 
being personally liable if it should depreciate in 
value; trust territory, a territory ruled by a:t 
administering country under su^rvision of the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations.— 
active, or special, trust, a trust in which the 
trustee’s power of management depends upon 
his having the right of actual possession; 
breach of trust, a violation of duty by a trustee, 
etc.; in trust, as a charge, for safe-keeping, for 
management as a trustee; investment trust, an 
organisation which invests its stockholders’ 
money and distributes the net return among 
them; Public Trustee, a government officer (and 
his department) empowered to act for the state as 
trustee, executor, etc.; on trust, on credit; split 
investment trust, a trust (which must be wound up 
at a specified date) offering two classes of shares, 
income and capital, the former earning dividend 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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but to be repaid at par, the latter without in the blood of vertebrates.—tr^tanoctdal 
dividend but increasing in capital value; trustee (si'iU).—ns. tryp'anocide i-sidi L. eaed/re, to 
savings bank, a savings bank statutorily controlled kill), a drug that kills t^panosomes; trypano* 
under trustees and having its general fund somiasis (•5d>mi'a-sn), disease caused by a try- 
guaranteed by the state; unit trust, type of panosome, esp. sleeping-sickness. [Gr. trypanon, 
investment trust in which given amounts of a borer— irypaein, to bore, s6ma, body.] 
different securities form a unit, choice of a trypsin, trip'sin, n. a digestive ferment secreted by 
nuinber of differently constituted units being the pancreas.— atO. tryp'tic.—n. tryptophan(e) 
available. [O.N. traust. trust; Ger. frost, con- (fr/p'ro-/afl,-/on), an amino-add obtained e.g. by 
solation.] the cleavage of casein by pancreatic enzymes, 

truth, troofA, II. faithfulness: constancy: veracity: [Cr. tripsis, rubbing (as first got by rubbing 
agreement with reality: fact of being true: down the pancreas with glycerine), or tryein, to 
actuality; accuracy of adjustment or conformity: wear out, modelled on pepsin.] 
in the fine arts, a faithful adherence to nature: trysail. See try. 

that which is true or according to the facu of the tryst, trist, (chiefly Scot.) n. an appointment to 
case; the true state of things, or facts: a true meet: appointed place of meeting: a cattle-fair, 
statement: an esublished fact: true belief: —v.r. to make an appointment with.— v.L to 
known facts, knowledge.— adj. truth'ful, habi- agree to meet.— n. tryst'er.—trys'ting-day, 
tually or actually telling what one believes to be -place, -stile, -tree.—bide tryst, to wait for a 
true: put forward in good faith as What one be- person at the appointed place and time. [O.Fr. 
lievestobetrue: conveying the truth.—m/v. truth'- triste, a hunter's station.] 
fully. — ft. truth'fulness. — adj. truth'less. — n. tsamba, tsam’ba, n. a Tibetan barley dish. 
trudi'lesanesB.— adls. truth'like; tnith'y (rare), [Tibetan.] 

true: truthful.—truth'-teller.— atfi- truth'-telling. tsar, also czar, rarely tzar, zar, tsar, (hist.) n. the 
—truth table, a Boolean logic table in which the title of the emperors of Russia and of the kings of 
binary digits 0 and 1 are assigned values either Bulgaria: a great potentate or despot.— ns. ts-, 
'true’or‘false’; truth'-value, in logic, the truth czar'dom; tsar'cvi(t)ch, czar'evi(t)ch(Russ./jor- 
or falsity of a statement.—God’s trutii, a thing or ye'rich), a son of a tsar; ts-, czarev'na, a daughter 
statement absolutely true; in truth, truly, in fact; of a tsar: a wife of a tsarevitch; czarina (-e'na ; not 

moment of truth (see moment); of a truth (B.), a Russian form), czarit'za, tsarit'sa, a Russian 

truly; truth drug, truth serum, scopolamine or empress; ts-, czar'ism, the government of the 
pentothal sodium, drugs which make subjects Russian tsars: absolutism; tsar'ist, czar'ist, an 
under questioning less wary in their replies, upholder of tsarism; tBesar'evi(t)ch, cesar'evitch, 
[O.E. triowth — treowe, triewe, true.] -witch (Russ, -ye’vich), the eldest son of a tsar: 

try, tri, v.r. to separate out: to sift: to render: to heir to the tsardom. [Russ, tsar', etc.—L. 
extract: to refine: to purify: to test: to prove Caesar, Caesar.] 

by testing (Shak.): to use, treat, resort to, tsetse, tset'si, n, Ghssina morsitans, or other 
experimentally: to put to the test: to strain: to species of the African genus Glossina, small flies 

annoy, irritate, afllict: to experience, undergo that transmit trypanosome parasites and cause 

(Milt.): to examine critically: to examine and sleeping-sickness, nagana (tsetse-fly disease), 
decide the truth, justice, guilt or innocence, of, etc.—Also tset'se-fly'. [Tswana.] 

as a judge: to conduct in court, as a lawyer Tshi, ch(w)e, n. Same as Twi. 

(C/.S.): to attempt, endeavour, essay.— v.i. T-shirt. See tee-shirt. 

to make an effort: (Spens. trie) to turn out, tsotsi, tsot'si,n. a young coloured South African 
prove: to lie to, keep head to wind (naut.; hooligan or thug. [Corr. of zoor suir (q.v.).] 
Shak.): — Srdpers. pr.t. tries; pr.p. try'ing; pa.t. Tsuga, tsoo'ga, n. the hemlock spruce genus. [Jap. 
and pa.p. tried, trid .—n. a trial: effort: in tsuga, larch.] 

Rugby football, the score of three points gained tsunami, tsdo-nd'mf, n. a very swiftly travelling 
by a player who succeeds in placing the ball with sea wave that attains great height. [Jap. tsu, 
his hand over the goal line.— adi- (Spens. trye) harbour, nami, wave.] 

choice, purified.— adj. tii'able, subject to legal Tswana, (Dswd'na, n. a Negro people of southern 
trial: that can be tried.— ns. tri'age, sorting out: Africa: a member of this people: their ianguage, 
broken coffee-beans; tri'al (see separate article), of the Bantu family:—s/. Tswan'a(8).—Also adj. 
—adj. tried (trid), proved good by test.— ns. tuan, ido-dn', n. sir: lord: a title of respect, 
tri'er, one who tries in any sense: a test—also [Malay.] 

tri'or, in the sense of one appointed to decide on Tuareg, twii’reg, it. a nomadic Berber of the 
a challenge to a juror, or a peer who is a juror in Sahara: the language of the Tuaregs. [Ar. 
the trial of a peer; and try'er (cricket), in the tawdriq.] 

sense of one who is assiduous in trying to win; tuart, tooart, tod'art, tewart, td', n. a strong- 
try'ing.— adj. making trial or proof: adapted timbered Eucalyptus (E. gomphocephula). [Aus- 
to try: searching, severe: testing: distressing: tralian.] 

causing strain.— adv. try'ingiy.|~tTy'-hoHse, a tuatara, too-a-td'ra (tuatera, •td'ra), n. a New 
plocein which oil is extracted from blubber, etc.; Zealand lizard-like reptile (Sphenodon or 
try'-on', an act of trying on a garment: an Hatteria),thesoiesurvivoroftheclassRhyncho- 
attempt at imposition by audacity (s/ang); try'- cephalia. [Maori, spine on the back.] 
out', a test performance; trysail (tri'sl), a tuath, tdo'a, (Ir. hist.) n. a people: an ancient 
reduced sail used by small craft, instead of the territorial division. (Ir. lOath.] 
mainsail, in a storm: a small fore-and-aft sail tub, tub, n. an open wooden vessel made of staves 
set with a boom and gaff.—tryand(co//.), try to; and hoops: a small cask: anything like a tub: a 
try back, to revert, hark back; try for, make an tubful: a pulpit: aclumsy ship or boat; a bath: 
attempt to reach or gain; try on, to put on for a pit-shaft casing: a bucket, box, or vehicle for 
trial, as a garment; try it on, to attempt to do bringing up coal from the mine: a tubfish.— v.t. 
something risky or audacious to see how far one to set, bathe, treat, in a tub: to line with a tub.— 
can 1 ^ unscathed; try out, to test. [O.Fr. trier, y.i. to take a bath.— ns. tubb'er; tubb'incss; 
to pick out.] tubb'ing, the art of, or material for, making tubs: 

Trygon, tri'gon, n. the sting-ray genus. [Cr. mine-shaft lining: rowing in clumsy boats: the 
tr/gdn, a sting-ray;] taking of baths.— adjs. tubb'ish, round and fat; 

tryiaiavine, trip-s~JU'viH, n. acriflavine. tuUi'y, sounding like an empty tub: dull in 

tnwmosoiae, trip'»n-*.sSm^ n: a flagellate proto- sound: round like a tub.—n. tub'ful, as much as 
aoon (Tiypanoao'BM various species) parasitic a tub will hold:—p/. tub'fuls.—tub'faat (Shak.), 

fiUttfir; md, hdr (her); ndne; mute,/Sr; rndte; mddn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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treatment of venereal disease by fasting and 
sweating in a hot tub; tub'fisli, the sapphirine 
(or other) gurnard; tub'-thump 'er, a declamatory 
or ranting preacher or public speaker; tub'- 
tbump'ing. [Cf. L.O. tubbe.] 

tuba, ta'bg, tSd’ba, n. a straight trumpet (Rom. 
ant.): the bombardon (bass tuba) or (sometimes) 
other lowpitched brass instrument of the sax¬ 
horn class: a powerful organ reed-stop: a tube 
(anat.):~pl. tu'bas; L. tu'bae (-bf,-bi). [L. and 
It. tuba.] 

tube, tub, n. a pipe: a long hollow body: a tele¬ 
scope or other optical instrument (optic tube; 
arch.): a collapsible cylinder from which pasty 
material can be squeezed out: a thermionic 
valve: underground railway in tube-shaped 
tunnel: the united part of calyx, corolla, etc.: 
any vessel in a plant or animal body.—r.r. to 
furnish with, enclose in, a tube.— v.i. to travel by 
tube.—-n. tub'age, insertion of a tube.— adjx. 
tub'al, tub'ar; tubed (tbhd). — n. tube'ful.— a^s. 
tube'less; tubic'olar, tub'icole (also a.), tubic'- 
olous, inhabiting a tube; tubiflo'rous, having 
tubular flowers; tub'iform, shaped like a tube.— 
/I. tub'ing, the act of making or supplying tubes: 
tubes collectively: material for tubes.— 
tub'Blar, having the form of a tuber made of or 
with tubes; having a sound like that made by 
the passage of air through a tube.— n. Tubfili'ria, 
a genus of Hydrozoa.— a<(l. and n. tubula'iian.— 
n. tubOlar'ity.— v.t. tub'iilatc, to form into a tube. 
— adj. tubular.— adj. tub'ulated.— ns. tubfili'- 
tion; tub'ulature; tub'ule, a small tube.— n.pl. 
Tubuliflo'rae, a section of the Compositae with 
tubular disk-flowers.— adis. tubuliflo'ral; tub'- 
ulous, tubular.—tube'-foot, in echinoderms, a 
tube protruding through a pore, used in loco¬ 
motion and respiration; tubeless tire, tyre (see 
tire); tube’-skirt, a very tight skirt; tube'-well, a 
pipe used to obtain water from beneath the 
ground, with perforations just above its sharp 
point; tube'-worm, a worm that makes a tube 
to dwell in. [Fr.,—L. tubus, a pipe.) 

tuber, tu’bar, n. a lump; a rounded swelling: a 
knob: a protuberance: a swelling, usually 
underground, in a plant where reserves are 
stored up—of stem nature (as in the potato, 
Jeru.salem artichoke, etc.), or of root nature (as 
in the dahlia): Tuber, the truffle genus of fungi, 
giving name to the Tuberft'ceae, saprophytic 
Ascomycetes, many with edible underground 
fructifications (truffles).— adjs. tuberi'ceous; 

tuberif'erous; tu'beriform; tuberose (tu'ba-rds, 
•rdz), tuberous.—n. (tu'ha-rds, -rdz; often, by 
false association with tube and rose, tub'roz) a 
Mexican amarylHd (PoUanthes tuberosa) grown 
for its fragrant creamy-white flowers, propagated 
by tubers.— n. tuberosity (-ros’i-ti). — adj. tub'- 
erouB, having tubers: of the nature of, or like, a 
tuber: knobbed.—tuberous root, a fleshy root 
resembling a tuber but not having buds or eyes. 
[L. tuber, a swelling, from root of L. tumire, to 
swell.] 

tubercle, t&'bar-kl, n. a small tuber, protuberance, 
or swelling: a nodule: a nodule or morbid 
growth in the lung or elsewhere, in cases of 
tuberculosis.— adjs. tu'bercled, having tubercles; 
tubercular (-bur’), nodular: having tubercles: 
affected by, suffering from, tuberculosis; tuber'- 
culate, -d, having, covered with, tubercles.— ns. 
tubercul&'tion; tu'bercuie, a tubercle: tuber'- 
culin, a preparation from a culture of tubercle 
bacillus used for testing for tuberculosis; tuber- 
cullsft'tion.— v.t. tuber'eulise, -ize, to infect with 
tuberculosis.— n. tuberculo'ma, a slow-growing, 
circumscribed tuberculous lesion.— adjs. tuber'- 
culose,-d,<tuberculous: tuberculated.— n. tuber- 
culB'sis, consumption or phthisis, a disease 
caused by the tubercle bacillus (Bacillus tuber¬ 
culosis), characterised by development of 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-msnl 


tubercles— atO'. tuber'culous, of, affected by, 
tuberculosis: tuberculated (now rare). — n. 
tuber'culum, a tubercle. [L. tidterculum, dim. of 
Ibber.] 

tuberose. See under tuber, 
tuebun, tdo-chun', doo-jUn', n. a Chinese milita 
governor. [Chin.] 

tuck, tuk, (Shak.) n. a rapier. [Fr. estoc —Ger. 
stock, stick.] 

tuck, tuk, Scot, took, took, n. a stroke, tap, beat, 
esp. of a drum. (O.N.Fr. taker, toquer (Fr. 
toucher), to touch.] 

tuck, tuk, v.t. to draw or thrust in or together: to 
stuff, cram: to fold under: to gather or gird 
up (often with up): to contract (with up): to 
enclose by pressing clothes closely around or 
under: to put tucks in: to thrust away: to 
dress, full, or put on tenters: to hamper: to eat 
(within; slang): to hang (with up; slan^). —v.i. 
to make an onslaught upon food (usu. with in or 
into). — n. an act of tucking: a pleat or fold, now 
one stitched down: the gathering of the bottom 
planks of a ship at the stern (naut.): eatables, 
esp. delicacies (siang). — n. tuck'er, a piece of 
cloth tucked or drawn over the bosom: a fuller: 
food (slang ).—v.(. (Amer. slang) to tire exceed¬ 
ingly (often with out). —tuck'-box, a box of or 
for tuck, at a boarding school; tuck'-in' (slang), 
a hearty reed.—adi- contrived for tucking in an 
edge.—ns. tuck'(ing)-mill, a fulling-mill; tuck'- 
out (slang), a tuck-in; tuck'-shop (slang), a 
confectioner’s or a pastrycook’s shop. (O.E. 
tUcian, to disturb, afflict; cf. Ger. zucken, to 
twitch.] 

tuckahoe, tuk 'a-ho, n. an edible but tasteless under¬ 
ground fungus of the southern United States: 
the edible rootstock of several American aroids: 
an inhabitant of eastern Virginia. [From 
Algonquian.] 

tucket, tuk'it, (Shak.) n. a flourish on a trumpet. 

[Cf. tuck (^), and ft. toccata, a touch.] 
tucutuco, too-kdb-too'ko, tucotuco, too-ko-tdd'ko, 
n. a South American rodent of mole-like habits. 
[From its cry.] 

Tudor, tu'dar, adj. pertaining to the Welsh family 
of Tudor, the time when it held the English 
throne (1485-1603), or the style of architecture 
(Late Perpendicular) that prevailed then.— adj. 
Tudoresque'.—^Tudor flower, a trefoil ornament 
frequent in Tudor architecture; Tudor rose, a 
red and white rose (combining Lancaster and 
York) adopted as a badge by Henry Vll. 
Tuesday, tuz'di, n. the third day of the week. 
[O.E. Tiwes dxg, the day of Tiiv (the God of war), 
translating L. dies Mortis, Mars’s day; but 
etymologically, Tiw, O.N. Tjr, answers to L. 
Jupiter (for Djetv pater), Gr. Zeus.] 
tufa, tdd’fa, tu’fa, n. calc-sinter (often calcareous 
tufa): tuff or other porous rock (obs.). — adJ. 
tuf&'ceous. [ft. tufa, a variant of tufo —L. tbfus, a 
soft stone.] 

tuff, tuf, tdbf, tf. a rock composed of fine volcanic 
fragments and dust; tufa or other porous rock 
(obs.). — adj. tuffi'ceous. [Fr. tuf, tt/^e —^It. tufo‘, 
see tufa.] 

tuffe, tuf, (Shak.) n. Same as tuft.— n. tuff'et, a 
tuft: a tussock: a mound, 
tuft, tqft, n. a bunched cluster: a clump; a crest: 
a separate lock of hair: a goatee or imperial 
beard: a small tassel: a gold tassel formerly 
worn on a nobleman’s cap in the English 
universities: hence' a tilled undergraduate: a 
person of social consequence.— v.t. to separate 
into tufts: to adorn with tufts: to beat (as a 
covert): to dislodge.— adj. tuft'ed.— ns. tuftW, a 
hound that drives deer out of cover; tuft'ing.— 
adj. tuft'y.—tuft'-hunt'er, a toady; tuft'- 
hunt'nig. [Supposed to be—O.Fr. tuffe (Fr. 
t<wffe)—\.. tufa, crest—Gmc. (cf. O.L.G. top, 
top); but there are difficulties.] 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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tafkirfrety 

also taff-i tuft-, and 

•MReta, ~ta, (arch.) n. a taffeta with tufted pile.— 
atif. of or wearing tuftaffety: richly dressed, 
tug, Mg, v.f. to pull forcibly: to haul: to tow: to 
drag.— v.l. to pull forcibly: to strive: to toil: 
— pr.p, tagg'ing; pa.t. and pa.p, tugged.— n. a 
forcible or jerking pull: a hard struggle: a rope 
or chain for pulling: a name for various parts of 
harness, as a trace, a loop to receive a shaft: a 
tug-boat: an aeroplane towing a glider.—n. 
tugg'er, one who tugs.—n.’and ad(f. tugg'ing.— 
adv. tugg'ingly.—tug'-boat, a towing vessel; 
tug-of-war', a laborious contest: a contest in 
which opposing teams tug at a rope and strive to 
pull one another over a line. [M.E. loggen, 
intens. from root of O.E. reon; cf. tow.] 
tui, Ido'f, n. the parson-bird. [Maori.] 
tuille, twfl, n. a steel plate hanging below the 
tasses.—n. tuillette' (dlm.^ [Fr.,—L. tegula, a 

title.] 

tuilyie, tuilzie, tul'i, tul’yi, (Scot .; obs.) n. a fight, 
brawl, tussle.— v.i. to struggle. (O.Fr. tooH.] 
tuiam, tii'izm, n. apostrophe: reference to, or 
regard to the interests of, a second person. [L. 
to, thou.] 

tuition, tOrish'an, n. guardianship (obs.y. teaching, 
instruction.— adjs. tui'tional, tui'tionary. [L. 
tuitid, •dais — taeri, tuitus, to watch over.] 
tular(a)einia, too~U~ri'mi-a, n. a disease of rodents 
caused by a bacterium (Bacterium tularense, or 
Pasteurella tularensis), transmitted to man either 
by insects or directly, causing fever, etc. [Tulare 
county, California, where it was first discovered.] 
tulchan, tulhh'an, n. a calf's skin set beside a cow 
to make her give milk freely.—^tulchan bishop 
(Scot, hist.), a titular bishop appointed to trans¬ 
mit most of the revenues of a diocese to the 
nobles (1572). [Gael. tul(a)chan, a hillock.] 
tule, too'la, tt. a large American bulrush (Scirpus). 
[Sp.,—Nahuatl tollin.) 

tulip, tu’lip, n. any plant or flower of the bulbous 
liliaceous genus Tu'lipa, with showy, usually 
solitary, flowers: a showy person.— n. tulipo- 
mft'nia, a craze for tulip-growing.— adj. tu'lip- 
eared, prick-eared, as a dog.~tu'li|^root, a 
disease affecting the stem of oats; tu'lip-tree, a 
North American timber tree (Liriodendron), of 
the Magnolia family, with tulip-like flowers; 
tu'lip-wood, its wood.—African tulip tree, a tree 
of the genus Spathodea, of the Bignoniaceae. 
[O.Fr. tuUpe, tulippe, tullpan —^Turk. tulbend, 
turban.] 

tulle, tool, tiil, tiil, n. a delicate thin silk network 
fabric. [Fr.; from Tulle, in the department of 
Correze.] 

Tullian, tul'i-an, adj. of or like Tally, i.e. Marcus 
Tullius Cicero—Ciceronian. 
tulwar, tul'wdr, n. an Indian sabre. [Hind. 
talw&r.} 

turn. Sto tummy. 

tumble, tum’bl, v.i. to roil, wallow, toss about: to 
perform as a dancer or acrobat: to turn over in 
flight or fall: to fall headlong,/floundering, or 
revolving: to collapse, fall in a heap: to rush 
confusedly and hastily: to come by chance.— 
v.t. to send tumbling or headlong: to overthrow: 
to bundle from one place to another: to jumble: 
to throw about; to disorder, rumple.—n. act of 
tumbling: a fall: a somersault: a tumbled con¬ 
dition or mass.— ns. tum'bler, one who tumbles: 
an acrobat: a large drinking-glass or tall cup, 
formerly one that could not stand: a tumblerful: 
a tumbrel: a toy weighted to rock and right 
itself: a pigeon that turns back-somersaults in 
the air: a dog that performed antics in catching 
rabbits (obs.y. a revolving barrel or cage: part 
of a lock that holds the bolt in place, till it is 
moved by the key: part of a firearm lock that 
receives the thrust of the mainspring and forces 
the hammer forward: one of a gang of London 


ruffians who ’set women on their heads (early 
18th cent.): a machine which dries (clothes, etc.) 
by tumbling tlwm in a strong current of hot air 

i aiso tumUar-drier); tum'blenul, as much as will 
ill a tumbler:— pi. tum'Uerfuls.—n. and adj. 
tum'bling.—tum'Ue-bug, -dung (U.S.), a dung- 
beetle (fron; its rolling pellets m dung); turn'Me- 
car, -cart, a vehicle with wheels and axle in one 
.piece.— aiy. tum'bledown, dilapidated, threaten¬ 
ing to fall.—tum'bler-switch, a switch that is 
turned over to put electric current off or on; 
tum'ble-weed, a type of plant that snaps off 
above the root, curls into a ball, and rolls about 
in the wind.—tumble in, or home, to incline 
inward above the extreme breadth, of a ship’s 
sides: to fit, as a piece of timber into other work; 
to go to bed; tumble over, to toss about care¬ 
lessly, to upset; to fall over; tumble to (slang), 
to comprehend; tumble up, to get out of bed; to 
throw into confusion; to scurry up on deck. 
[Freq. from O.E. tumbian; cf. Ger. tummeln.] 
tumbrel, tumbril, tum'bral, -bril, n. an old instru¬ 
ment of punishment, pillory or cucking-stool 
(obs.y. a tip-cart: a two-wheeled military cart 
(arch.): a dung-cart: the name given to the 
carts that conveyed victims to the guillotine 
during the French Revolution. (O.Fr. tomberel 
(Fr. tombereau) — toniber. to fall.] 
tumefy, tu'mi-fi, v.t. and v.l. to swell:— pr.p. 
tu'm^ying: pa.t. and pa.p. tu'n-efied.— ns. 
tumefac'tion: tumescence (tu-mes'ans), a ten¬ 
dency to swell: a swelling.— adjs. tumese'ent; 
tu'mid, swollen or enlarged; inflated: falsely 
sublime: bombastic.— n. tumid'ity.—adv. tu'- 
midly. — n. tu'midness. — adj. tu'morous. — n. 
tumour, tumor (tO'mar), swelling; turgidity: a 
morbid swelling or enlargement, now esp. a new 
growth of cells in the body without inflamma¬ 
tion. [L. tumefacire, tumesefre, tumidus, tumor — 
tumire, to swell, faefre, to make.] 
tummy, tum'i, n. a childish form of stomach.— 
Also turn. 

tump, tump, (dial.) n. a hillock: a clump.— v.t. to 
make a mound around.— adj. tump'y, hum¬ 
mocky. [Origin unknown.] 
tump, tump, (U.S.) v.t. to drag.—tump'-iine, a 
strap across the forehead or chest for carrying 
burdens or hauling. [Prob. from an Indian 
word.) 

tumphy, tum'fi, (Scot,) n. a blockhead; coaly 
fireclay. 

tumult, tO'mult, -malt, n. violent commotion, usu. 
with uproar: a riot: a state of violent and con¬ 
fused emotion.— v.i. (Milt.) to make a tumult.— 
v.t. to put in tumult.— adj. tumultuary (-mult'). 
acted or acting in tumult; haphazard: chaotic: 
tumultuous.—v.(. tumult'uate, to make a 
tumult.— v.t. to disturb with tumult: to make a 
tumult in.—n. tumultua'tion.— adj. tumult'uous, 
full of tumult: disorderly; agitated: noisy.— adv. 
tumult'iiously.—ft. tumult'uousness. [L. tumultus, 
-us — tumere, to swell.] 

tumulus, tO'mO-las, L. tdb’mdb-ldbs, n. a burial 
mound, a barrow:— pi. tu'muli (-11, -le). — adjs. 
tu'mular, -y. [L.,— tumere, to swell.] 
tun, tun, ft. a large cask: an obsolete liquid meas¬ 
ure—216 gallons of ale, 2S2 of wine: a ton (obs.). 
— v.t. to put in a tun.— ns. tunn'agefsee tonnage); 
tunn'ing.— adj. tun'bellied.—tun'belly, a pot¬ 
belly; tun'-dish (Shak.), a wooden funnel. 
[O.E.Junne; cf. ton.] 

tuna, too’na, tO’na, n. a prickly-pear, plant or fruit. 
[Haitian.] 

tuna, tojj'na, tu'na, n. (California) a tunny. [Sp.] 
tuna, too'na, n. a New Zealand eel. [Maori.] 
tund, tund, v.t. and v.i. to beat, thump. (L. 
tundfre.] 

tundra, to7m'-, tun'dra, n. a frozen Arctic plain, 
with lichens, mosses, and dwarfed vegetation. 
[Lapp] 


fSte,J3r; me, hur (her); mine; miite,JSr; mute; mdSn,fi^t; dken (then) 
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tu^dw. See turndmi. 

tune, fdH. fl. tone: a melody or air: melodious* 
nem: accurate adjustment in pit^ or frequency: 
harmonious adjustment frame of mind, 

tempw.— v.t. to adjust the tones of: to put in 
condition forproducing tones in tune: to put in 
smooth working order: to synchronise: to 
adjust (a radio receiver) so as to produce the 
optimum response to an incoming signal: to pot 
in accord, bring to a desired state: to begin to 
play or sing: to start the singing of: to utter, 
express, or celebrate in music.— v.l, to give 
forth musical sound.— a4i- t&n'able, tunefhl: in 
tune.—Also tune'able.—n. tun'ableness.—ndv. 
tun'ably.—tuned ^tOnd); tune'ful, full of 
tune: melodious: musical.— adv. tune'fuily.—n. 
time'fulness.— adi- tune'less, without tune: not 
melodious or tuneful: unmusical: without sense 
of tune: silent.— ns. tun'er, one who tunes in¬ 
struments or looms: one who makes music, or 
sings: in organs, an adjustable flap for altering 
the pitch of the tone; tun'ing.—tun'y, tune¬ 
ful, esp. in a superflcial obvious way.—^tun'ing- 
fork, a two-pronged instrument giving a sound 
of known pitch or vibration; tun'ing-key, 
tun'ing-hammer, a key for turning wrest-pins; 
tun'ing-peg, -pin, a peg about which the end of a 
string is wound and by which it is tuned.—eall 
the tune (see pay the piper, at pipe (1)); change 
one’s tune, sing another tune, to alter one's 
attitude, or way of talking; in tune, true in pitch: 
in accord (fig.); out of tune, not true in pitch: 
not agreeing (^g.); to the tune of, to the amount 
of; tune in, to adjust a wireless receiver for 
reception; tune out, to adjust it so as to eliminate; 
tune up, to put instruments into tune for begin¬ 
ning : to begin to perform, strike up. [A form of 
tone.] 

tung-oil, tung'-oil, n. wood-oil obtained from 
seeds of the tung'-tree or Chinese varnish tree 
(Aleurites fordii or other species). [Chin, yu- 
t'ung, tung-oil.] 

tungsten, tung'stsn, n. wolfram, a rare metal (W; 
atomic number 74) chiefly got from wolframite, 
used for making lamp filaments and high-speed 
steel.— n. tung'state, a salt of tung'stic acid 
(H,W 04 ). [Sw., lit. heavy stone— tung, heavy, 
sten, stone.] _ 

Tungus, tdbng'gdbs, tdnng-gdbs', -gooz', n. a 
member of an Eastern Siberian people and race, 
of the type usually called Mongol:—p/. Tungus, 
Tunguses.— adjs. Tungus, Tungusian (-gdbs'i-sn, 
-gods'), Tungus'ic.— ns. their Ural-Altaic lan¬ 
guage. [Russ. Tungus; Chin. Tung'hu.) 

tunic, tu'nik, n. a Roman shirt-like undergarment: 
applied also to the Greek chiton, and to various 
similar garments, usually a sort of belted coat 
and gown, or blouse: a close-fitting soldier’s or 
policeman’s coat: a tunicle: an investing layer, 
membrane, or integument (hiol.). — n.pl. Tunic- 
a'ta, the Urochorda, a cla.ss or sub-phylum of 
degenerate Chordata, including the ascidians.— 
H. tu'nicate, a member of the Tunicata.— ud^s. 
tu'nicate, -d (bot. and sool,), having a tunic: 
formed in concentric coats: of the Tunicata.— n. 
tu'nicin (-ni-sin), a gelatinous substance in the 
tests of tunicates.— adj. tu'nicked.— n. tu'nicle, a 
little tunic: an ecclesiastical vestment like a 
dalmatic, worn by a sub-deacon at mass. [L. 
tunica.) 

Tunker, tungk'ar, n. See Dunker. 

tuiinage. See tun, ton. 

tunnel, tun'I, n. a passage cut underground: any 
tubular passage: an animal’s burrow, in earth, 
wood, etc.: a tunnel-net: a flue, chimney.—v.l. 
to make a passage or passages through: to 
hollow out: to catch in a tunnel-net.— v.i. to 
make a tunnel:—pr.p. tunn'eliing; pa.t andpa.p. 
tunn'elled.—n. tunn'elkr.— n. and adi- tunn'el- 
ling.—tuna'el-net, a funnel-shaped net. [O.Fr. 


tanMfl (Fr. tonneau), cask, and tonneUe, vault, 
tunnel-net, dims, of tonne, cask.] 
tunny, tun'l, n. a very large fish akin to the 
mackerels. (L. tunnus —Gr. thynnos.) 
top, tup, n. a ram: paving rammer: pile-driving 
monkey: striking-face of a steam-hammer.— 
v.l. to copulate with (a ewe); put to the ram.— 
— V.I. to copulate (of sheep). {Origin unknown.] 
Tupaia, tdb-pV», n. a genus of msectivores giving 
name to the tree-shrew family Tupdridae. 
[Malay tOpai (tdna, ground), squirrel.] 
tupelo, tod'p»-l6, n. an American gum-tree 
(Nyssa). [^om ai^Indian name.] 

Tupi, Tupi, too-pS', too'pi, n. a S. American Indian 
of a group of peoples inhabiting the Atlantic 
coast and the Amazon basin: their language, 
serving as a lingua franca.—Also adj.-ad}- 
Tupi'an. 

tupik, tu'pik, tupek, -pek, n. an Eskimo skin tent. 
[Eskimo.] 

tuppence, tuppenny, coll, for twopence, -penny, 
tuptowing. See typto. 

tuque, tSk, n. a Canadian cap made by tucking in 
one tapered end of a long cylindrical bag, closed 
at both ends. [Fr. toque.) 
tu quoque, tu kwd'kwe, tod kwok'we, (L.) you too, 
you’re another. 

turacin, tU'ra-sin, n. the soluble red colouring 
matter of touraco feathers, containing copper. 
— n. turacoverdin (-kd-vur'din), a pigment in 
tournee feathers, the only green pigments found 
in birds. 

Turanian, tU-ra'ni-on, (obs. philol.) o4[. of Asiatic 
languages, neither Iranian nor Semitic: latterly 
almost the same as Ural-Altaic.— n. a speaker of 
one of those languages. [Pers. Turdn, not Iran, 
applied to those parts of the Sassanian Persian 
empire beyond the Oxus.] 
turban, tur'ban — obs. tuliphnt', turban; Shak. 
tur'band, tur'bond; Spens. turribant'; Milt, 
tur'bant, n. a head-covering worn by Eastern 
nations, consisting of a cap with a sash wound 
round it: a ladies’ headdress of similar appear¬ 
ance.— ad}, tur'baned, wearing a turban. [Turk. 
tulbend —Pers. dulband; cf. tulip.] 
turbary, tur'bs-ri, n. the right to take peat from 
another's ground: a place where peat is dug. 
IL.L. turbaria —lurha, turf; of Gmc. origin; see 
turf.] 

Turbellaria, tur-bs-la'ri-s, n.pl. a class of ciliated 
flatworms.— n. and adj. turbell&'rian. [L. tur- 
bellae, a disturbance.] 

turbid, tur'bid, ad}- disordered: muddy: thick.— 
If. turbid'ity.— adv. tur'bidly.— n. tur'Didness. [L. 
turbidus — turba, tumult.] 

turbinacious, tur-bin-d'shss, (Scott) adj- (of the 
smell of whisky) peaty. [A blundering form 
from L.L. turba, peat, under the influence of L. 
turbo, -inis, a spinning-top, a swirl.] 
turbine, t&r'bin (sometimes -bin), n. a rotary motor 
in which a wheel or drum with curved vanes is 
driven by reaction or impact or both by a fluid 
(water in the water-turbine, steam in the steam- 
turbine, expanding hot air in the gas-turbine) 
admitted to it and allowed to escape.— adi- 
tur'binal, turbinate.— n. a scroll-like bone of the 
nose.— ad}s. tur'binate, -d, shaped like a top 
or inverted cone: spirally coiled: scroll-like: 
turbinal.— n. a turbinal: a turbinate shell.— adi. 
tur'bined, having, driven by, a turbine or tur¬ 
bines.— ns. tur'bine-pump, a contrivance for 
raising water by the inverted action of a turbine 
wheel; turb'ine-steam'er, a ship driven by 
steam-turbine; Tur'bo, a tropical genus of 
turbinate wide-mouthed gasteropods, large 
specimens often used as ornaments:—pi. 
Turbines (tOr'hl-nis); tur'bo-jet', a jet-propelled 
gas-turbine; turbo-prop, a jet-engine in which 
the turbine is coupled to a propeller; tur'bo- 
ram'-jet, an engine consisting of a turbo-jet 
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mounted within the duct of a ram-jet. [L. turbd, 
-Ms, a whirl, a spinning-top.] 
turbit, t&r'bit, n. a domestic pigeon having white 
body, coloured wings, and short beak. [Ety. 
dub.] 

Turbo. See turbine. 

turbot, tur'b^t, n. a large, highly-esteemed flatfish 
(Psetta maxima) with bon^^ tubercles: extended 
to various more or less similar fishes. [O.Fr. 
turbot.] 

turbulent, tur'bu-hnt, a<(l. tumultuous, violently 
disturbed: in violent commotion: producing 
commotion: stormy: of fluid, showing turbu¬ 
lence: insubordinate, unruly: having an excit¬ 
ing, disturbing effect.— ns. tur'bulator, a device 
which creates turbulence, e.g. in order to mix or 
disperse fluids: tur'bulence, disturbed state (also, 
esp. formerly, tur'bulency): unruly character or 
action: irregular eddying motion of particles in a 
fluid: irregular movement of large volumes of 
air (also atmospheric turbulence).— adv. tur'- 
bulently. {L. turbulentus — turbo, a crowd.] 
Turco, tur'kS, {coll.) n. an Algerian infantryman 
in the French service. [It., Turk.] 

Turcoman. Same as Turkonum. 

Turcophil(e), tur'kd-fil, n. one who favours the 
Turks (Gr. phileein, to love).—Also adj. — ns. 
Turcophiiism {-kof'il-izm); Tui'cophobe (Gr. 
pkobeeln, to fear), one who fears or dislikes the 
Turks.—Also adi. [Gr. Tourkos, Turk.] 
turcopole, idr’ko-pdl, n. a light-armed soldier of 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem.— n. tur'eo- 
polier (-po-ler), their commander—always an 
Englishman. [Mod. Gr. Tourkopoulon, a 
Turkish boy.] 

turd, turd, n. a lump of dung. [O.E. tord-] 
Turdua, tdr’dits, n. the thrush genus.— adi. tur'- 
dine. [L.] 

tureen, u-ren’, tU-rin', n. a large dish for holding 
soup, etc., at table. [Fr. terrine —L. terra, earth.] 
turf, turf, n. the surface of land matted with the 
roots of grass, etc.: a cake of turf cut off: a sod: 
peat: horse-racing, the race-course, the racing 
world:— pi. turfs, sometimes turves.— v.t. to 
cover with turf.— adis. turfed; tur'fen.— ns. 
tur'flness; tuif'ing; tur'iite {slan^), one devoted 
to horse-racing.— adj. tur'fy, of, like, or abound¬ 
ing in, turf: pertaining to horse-racing.—turf'- 
account'ant, a euphemism for bookmaker.— adj. 
turf'-clad, covert with turf.—turf'-drain, one 
covered with turf; turf'ing-iron, an implement 
for cutting turf; turf'-spade, a long narrow 
spade for digging turf.—turf out, forcibly throw 
out. [O.E. turf, O.N. torf.] 
turgent, tur'jjnt, adj. swelling: dilated: inflated: 
bombastic.— adv. tur'gentiy.— ns. turgescence 
{-jes’ans), act or process of swelling up: swollen- 
ness: distension of cells and tissues with water; 
turgesc'ency.— adjs. turgese'ent, swelling: grow¬ 
ing big; tur'gid, swollen: extended beyond the 
natural size: pompous: bombastic: firm and 
tense by distension with water {bot.). — ns. 
tnrgid'ity, tur'gidness.— adv. turigidly.— n. turgor 
(tHr’gdr), the state of being full, the normal 
condition of the capillaries: balance of osmotic 
pressure and elasticity of cell-wall (bot.). [L. 

turgire, to swell.] 

turion, tu’ri-»n, n. an underground bud, growing 
upward into a new stem. [L. turid, -onis, a 
shoot.] 

Turk, tdrk, n. a native or citizen of Turkey, a 
Moslem of the former Ottoman empire: any 
speaker of a Turkic language; a Mohammedan 
(^s.). any one with qualities ascribed to Turks, 

' esp. an unmanageable unruly person: a Turkish 
horse: a Turkish ship.— adj. Turkish.— adj. 
Tiptii (tddr'ke), of the Turkish distinguished 
Ifiin'the Tatar branch of Turko-Tatar languages. 
Vh*. a Turk! speaker or language.— n. Turkess 
(ttirk 'es ; rare), a Turkish woman.— adis. Turk 'ic. 


Tuiko-Ta'tar, of that branch of the Ural-Ahaic 
languages to which Turkish belongs; Turk'nb, 
of Turkey, the Turks, or their language: Turkic. 
—n. the language of the Turks.—Turkey 
carpet, a soft thick kind of carpet; Turkey hone, 
novaculite; Tuikey merchant, one trading with 
the Near East; Turkey oak, a Levantine species 
of oak (Quercus cerris)', Turkey red, a fine 
durable red dye, obtained from madder, but now 
mostly chemically; Turkey stone, Turkey hone: 
the turquoise (rare)", Turkish bath, a kind of 
hot-air bath, the patient being sweated, rubbed 
down, m::ssaged, and gradually cooled; Turkish 
delight, a gelatinous sweetmeat, orig. Turkish; 
Turkish manna, trehala; Turk’s cap, the marta- 
gon lily (Llllum martagon), from the appearance 
of the rolled-back petals of the nodding flower; 
Turk’s head, a kind of knot; a long broom: a 

figure set up for practice in swordsmanship_ 

Grand Turk (hist.), the Ottoman Sultan; turn 
Turk, to become Mohammedan: to be com¬ 
pletely reversed. 

turkey, turk'i, it. formerly, a guinea-fowl (thought 
to have come from Turkey): now, an American 
genus (Mcleagris) of the pheasant family: a 
domestic breed of that genus; its flesh as food 
(in U.S. also a substitute): extended to various 
big birds, as bustard, ibis, brush turkey.— 
turk'ey-buzz'ard, an American vulture; turk'ey- 
cock, a male guinea-fowl (ohs.): a male turkey; 
a strutting, pompous, vain or gobbling blusterer; 
turk'ey-hen, a guinea-hen (ohs.): a female 
turkey; turk'ey-trot', a kind of ragtime dance.— 
talk turkey (U.S.), to talk bluntly: to talk 
business. 

Turki. See Turk. 

turfcis, tnrkies. See turquoise. 

Turkoman, tur'ko-num, n. a member of a branch 
of the Turkish family dwelling north from Persia: 
— pi. Turk'omans.—Also adj. 

turlough, tur'lohh, (Ir.) it. a pond dry in summer. 
[Ir. turlock.] 

turm (Milt, turme), turm, it. a troop. [L. turma.] 

Turmagant (Spens.). See Termagant. 

turmeric, tur'mer-ik, n. a plant (Curcuma longa) of 
the ginger family; its rootstock, or a powder 
made from it, used in making curry-powder.— 
turmeric paper, a chemical test-paper impreg¬ 
nated with turmeric, changed from yellow to 
brown by alkali. [Cf. Fr. terre-merite —as if 
from L. terra meriia, deserved earth; origin 
unknown.] 

turmoil, tdr'moil (Shak. -moil'), n. commotion: 
disquiet: tumult.— v.t. (formerly -moil') to 
harass with commotion: to toss about.— v.l. 
(dial.) to toil. [Origin unknown.] 

turn, turn, v.i. to revolve: to rotate, to spin, 
whirl: to move round: to hinge: to depend: to 
issue; to change or reverse direction or tendency: 
to return: to deviate: to direct oneself, face: to 
shape one’s course: to betake oneself; to direct 
one’s attention: to change sides, religion, mode 
of life; to be fickle: to change: to be trans¬ 
formed, converted: to become: to result, prove 
or lead in the issue: to be shaped on the lathe: 
to sour: to change colour: to become giddy: to 
be nauseated: to bend back, become turned: 
to beat to windward.— v.t. to rotate: to move 
round: to change the direction of; to deflect: 
to bend: to bend back the edge of: to reverse: 
to pass round or beyond: to perform by turn¬ 
ing: to wind: to set outside-in, or remake in 
that form: to set upside-down: to direct; to 
point: to apply: to send, drive, set: to pour or 
tumble out: *o employ in circulation, pass 
through one's hands: to translate: to change: 
to make sour: to nauseate: to make giddy: to 
infatuate: to transfer, hand over: to convert, 
make: to make the subject of (with to or into): 
to render: to put by turning: to return, give 
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back: to form in a lathe: to shape: to round 
oiT, finhion: to have just passed (a certain aye, 
hour, etc.)—n. act, occasion, or place of turning: 
new direction or tendency: a twist: a winding: 
a complete revolution: a bend: a single traver- 
sii^ of a beat or course: a short walk (or ride or 
drive): a fit of illness or emotion, esp. an emo¬ 
tional shock, jar, or feeling of faintness: an em¬ 
bellishment in which the principal note is pre¬ 
ceded by that next above and followed by that 
next below (or vice versa in the inverted turn), 
the whole ending (and sometimes banning) 
with the principal note Onus.): turning-point: 
a culmination: a time or moment of change: a 
crisis: a spell: a recurring opportunity or spell 
in rotation or alternation; rotation: a trick: a 
performer’s act or the performer; a shift: a 
bout: fashion; manner: cast of mind: apti¬ 
tude: bent: occasion, exigency: a vicissitude: 
a characteristic quality or effect: act of kindness 
or malice: an inverted type serving for a tem¬ 
porarily missing letter.— a<li. turned, fashioned: 
wrought in a lathe: beyond the age (now 
commonly without o/): reversed: outside-in: 
upside-down (esp. of type): soured.— ns. 
turn'er, one who, or that which, turns: one who 
uses a lathe; a member of a gymnastic club 
{IJ.S., from Ger.y, turn'ery, art of turning in a 
lathe: turner’s work: a turner’s shop; turn'ing, 
rotation: reversal: a bend: the act of making 
a turn: a winding: deviation; a place where 
a road strikes off; a shaping, esp. the art of 
shaping wood, metal, etc., into forms having a 
curved (generally circular or oval) transverse 
section, and also of engraving figures composed 
of curved lines upon a smooth surface, by means 
of a turning-lathe; (in pi.) a shaving from the 
lathe: in pottery, the shaping of a vase; con¬ 
version, transformation.—turn'about, a turning 
to face the opposite way; tum'again, a refrain; 
turnback, a folded-back part: one who 
abandons an enterprise; tumbroach, a turn¬ 
spit; turn buckle, a coupling with screw-threads 
for adjusting tension; turn'coat, a renegade to 
his principles or party; turn'cock, valve which 
by turning regulates flow of water: an official 
who turns off and on the water for the mains, 
etc.— adj. tum'-down, folded down.— n. a turn¬ 
down part: a turn-down collar: a turning 
down, rejection; tum'ing-lathe; tum'ing-point. 
the point at which anything turns in its course: 
a maximum or minimum point on a graph; a 
critical point; tum'ing-saw, a sweep-saw, a thin- 
bladed saw held taut in a frame, used for cutting 
incurves; tum'key, an under-jailer: a turncock; 
turn'-out', a getting out of l»d: a coming on 
duty: a call to come on duty: a siding, passing- 
place, or turning-place: a movable tapered rail 
for changing to another track: a muster or 
assembly: a carriage and its horses, a team: 
output: get-up: a strike: a striker; turn'over, a 
turning over: a transference; a part folded over: 
a newspaper aaticle begun on the front page and 
continued overleaf: a small pic made by folding 
over the crust; a small shawl: an apprentice 
turned over to a new master to complete his 
apprentic^hip: the total amount of money 
changing hands in a business: the money value 
of total sales over a period.— adj. folded over, 
or made to fold over.—turnover tax, a tax paid 
every time goods change hands during manu¬ 
facture and marketing; turn'-penny, one who is 
eager for profit; turn'pike, a spiked barrier 
{hlst.y. a turnstile (ohs.); atoll-gate: a turnpike- 
road: a winding stair (also tunqnke stair; 
Scot.); tum'pike-man, a toil-gate keeper; turn'- 
pike-road, a road on which there are or were toll- 
gates: a main road; turn'-round, a turning 
round: the whole process of docking, unloading, 
taking on cargo, passengers, or both, and setting 
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sail again; tam'-ecrew, a screw-driver; tum'skiw 
a werewolf: turn's^ one who turns a spit: a 
long-bodied, short-1(^ed dog empjoyra to 
drive a wheel, by which roasting-spits were 
turned: a roasting-jack; turn'stile, a revolving 
frame that allows one person to pass at a time; 
turn'stone, a bird (Strepsilas or Arenaria), inter¬ 
mediate between the true plovers and sandpipers, 
that turns over pebbles on the bea^ in search of 
food: turn'table, a rotating table, platforih, or 
disk, or pair of rings, one rotating within another, 
as for turning a locomotive, carrying a gramo¬ 
phone record, cementing a microscope slide, 
turning a camera, etc.; turn'-up (or tUrn-up'), 
a disturbance; a thing or part that is turned 
up, esp. the cuff at the bottom of a trouser- 
leg: an unexpected or fortuitous result or 
occurrence: a piece of good luck.— af(/. turned 
up.—a good (bad) turn, a helpful service (a 
disservice); at every turn, everywhere: inces¬ 
santly; by turns, one after another: at inter¬ 
vals; not to turn a hair, to be quite undisturbed 
or unaffected; on the turn, at the turning-point, 
changing: on the point of turning sour; serve 
the turn, to answer the purpose: to do well 
enough; take one’s turn, take turns, to partici¬ 
pate in rotation; to a turn, exactly, perfectly (as 
if of the spit); turn about, to face round to the 
opposite quarter: to spin, rotate; turn about, 
turn and turn about, alternately; in rotation; 
turn a deaf ear to, to ignore; turn adrift, to un¬ 
moor and let float away: to cast off; turn again, 
to turn bock: to revert; turn against, to use to the 
injury of: to render hostile to: to rebel against; 
turn an enemy's flank, line, or position, to 
manoeuvre so as to attack in the rear: to out¬ 
wit; turn an honest penny (see penny); turn 
around one’s (little) finger, to 1^ able to persuade 
to anything: turn aside, to avert: to deviate; to 
avert the fhee; turn away, to dismiss from ser¬ 
vice, to discharge; to at'ert, to look in another 
direction; to deviate, to depart; turn back, to 
cause to retreat: to return; turn colour, to 
change colour; turn down, to bend, double, or 
fold down: to invert: to lower, as a light: to 
reject; turn forth, to expel; turn in, to bend in¬ 
ward: to enter; to surrender, hand over 
voluntarily: to go to bed {coll.)', turn into, to 
become by a process of change; ^ turn it up, in, 
shut up limper., coll.); turn king’s (queen’s) 
evidence (see evidence); turn loose, to set at 
liberty: turn off, to deviate; to dismiss: to 
divert: to complete, achieve by labour: to shut 
off; to give in marriage (ro//.): to hang (s/ong); 
turn of the century, the period of the end of one 
century and the beginning of the next; turn on, 
to set running (as water); to depend on: to turn 
towards and assail: to give (a person) a sense 
of heightened awareness and vitality as do 
psychedelic drugs (dang); tuni one’s hand to, to 
apply oneself Jo; turn one’s head, or brain, to 
make one giddy: to infatuate with success; 
turn out, to bend outwards: to drive out, to 
expel; to put to pasture (as cattle): to produce 
and put forth: to prove in the result: to muster: 
to go on strike: to get out of bed (coll.)', to go 
out of doors (coll.); turn over, to roll over: to 
set the other way up: to change sides: to hand 
over, pass on: to handle or do business to the 
amount of: to examine by turning the leaves: 
to rob (xlang); turnyound, to arrive, unload and 
leave again (n. turn’-round); turn the scale, to 
decide, determine; turn the stomach, to nauseate ; 
turn the tables (see table); turn to, to have re¬ 
course to; to point to: to result in; to change 
or be changed into: to set to work; turn turtle 
(see turtle); turn up, to point upwards: to fold 
upwards: to come, or bring, to light: to appear 
bychance: tosetfaceup; toinvert: togrubup: 
to disturb: to make brighter, as a light (as if by 
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'turning a handle): to refer to, look up: to dis¬ 
gust (co/A); turn up for the book, a totally un¬ 
expected occurrence: turn upon, to cast back 
upon, retort; to hinge on. [O.E. turnian, tyrnan, 
and i^rh. partly O.Fr. torner (Fr. tourner); all 
from L. tornare, to turn in a lathe—rornus, a 
turner's wheel—Or. tarnos, lathe, compasses.] 
Tumbuirs blue, t&rn'Mz bISo, n. ferrous ferri- 
cyanide (or possibly ferric ferrocyanide). [From 
Turnbull, a Glasgow manufacturing chemist 
(Idth cent.), not the discoverer.] 
tumdun, tUrn'duH, tundnn, tun', n. an Australian 
bull-roarer. (Native word.] 
turner, tiir'nfr, n. a 17th-century Scots bodle. 
(Origin doubtful: cf. Fr. iournols, coined at 
Tours.] 

Turaeresgue, itir-nfr-esk’, adj. resembling the 
work of the painter J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851). 
—Also Turnerian (-ne'rl-^n). 
turnip, tur'nip, n. the swollen edible root of 
Brassica rapa or (Swedish turnip) of B. rutabaga, 
cruciferous biennials: the root as food: the 
plant producing it: extended to more or less 
similar roots and plants, as the American 
papilionaceous prairie turnip (Pstiralea escu- 
lenta): a big watch (y/ang); a dunderhead.— v.t. 
to plant with turnips: to feed on turnips.— 
tur'nip-flea', a leaping beetle that eats young 
turnip and cabbage plants; tur'nip-fly', a fly 
whose maggots burrow in turnip-roots: the 
turnip-flea: tur'nip-lan'tern, a lantern made by 
scooping out the flesh of a turnip; tur'nip-top', 
the green sprout of a turnip in its second year, 

u. sed as a vegetable. [See neep; the Rrst part 
may be from turn or Fr. tour, implying round¬ 
ness.) 

turnsole, turn’sol, n, a plant whose flowers are 
Supposed to face the sun, as heliotrope or the 
euphorbiaccous Chrozophora linctoria: a deep- 
purple dye got from the latter: litmus. [Fr. 
tournesol —L. tornare (see turn), sdl, the sun.] 
turpentine, t&r'pan-tin, n. a balsam, orig. that of 
the terebinth tree (Chian turpentine), now gener¬ 
ally of conifers: popularly, oil of turpentine: a 
tree that yields turpentine, esp. the terebinth.— 

v. t. to treat or smear with turpentine.— adj. 
tur'pentiny.—tur'pentine-tree, the terebinth-tree. 
—oil (or spirit) of turpentine (coll, turps), an oil 
distilled from turpentine. [O.Fr. terbentine —L. 
tereblnthina (resina), terebinth (resin); see 
terebinth.] 

turpeth, tur’pith, turbith, -bith, n. an Oriental 
I^moea or its cathartic root.—turpeth mineral, 
basic mercuric sulphate. [L.L. turpethuni, tur- 
blthum —Pers. and Ar. turhed, turbid.) 
turpitude, tur'pi-thd, n. baseness: depravity: 
vileness. [L. turpitudd — turpis, base.] 
turquoise, tur'kwaz, -k(w)oiz, -kwdz, formerly 
turkis (Milt., Tenn.), turkies (Shak.), tur'kiz, -kis, 
n. a massive opaque sky-blue to pale green 
mineral, a hydrous basic aluminium phosphate, 
found in Persia: blue colour on:he stone.— ad/. 
of turquoise: of the colour or turquoise.— ns. 
and ad/s. tur'quoise-blue', turquoise: tur'quoise- 
green. pale bluish green.—bone, or fossil, 
turquoise, odontolite. [O.Fr. turkeis, and later 
Fr. turquoise, Turkish, as first brought through 
Turkey or from Turkestan.) 
turret, tur'it, n. a small tower, usu. attached to a 
building, often containing a winding stair: a 
tower, often revolving, carrying a gun: part of 
alathe that holds the cutting tool.— ad/, turr'eted, 
having turrets: formed like a tower or a long 
spiral.—^turr'et-clock, a clock for a tower: a 
large clock with movement quite separate from 
the dials; turr'et-gqn, one for use in a revolving 
turret; turr'et-ship, a warship with gun-turrets. 
,tO.Fr. tourete, dint, of lur; see tower.] 
turivl. Same as terret. 
turribant. See turban. 


tnrricuhited, tdr-ik’S-ltitdd, dd). turreted: formed 
in a long spiral.—n. Tnrritell'a, the tower-shell 
genus of gasteropoda. [L. turris, a tower: dim. 
lurrleula.) 

turtle, tur^tl, n. a turtle-dove: a constant or 
demonstrative lover.—tur'tle-dove, any dove of 
the genus Turtur or Streptopelia, a favourite 
cage-bird, a type of conjugal affection and con¬ 
stancy: the mourning dove (U.S.). [O.E. 

turtia, turtle—L. turtur; cf. Ger. turtel, Fr. 
tourtereau, tourterelle.) 

turtle, tOr’tl, n. any marine chelonian: sometimes 
a freshwater chelonian: esp. in U.S., a terres¬ 
trial chelonian: the edible flesh of a turtle, esp. 
the green turtle: turtle-soup.—v./. to hunt or 
catch turtles.—ns. tur'tler, a hunter of turtles; 
tur'tling, the hunting of turtles.—tur'tleback, 
anything arched like a turtle’s back, esp. a 
structure over a ship's bows or stern; tur'tle 
neck, (a garment having) a high close-fitting 
neckline.— ad/, tur'tle-necked.—tur'tle-sheil, the 
shell of the hawk's-bill turtle, commonly called 
tortoise-shell; tur'tie-soup, a soup made from 
the flesh, fat, and gelatinous tissue of the female 
green turtle (Chelone mydas); tur'tle-stone', a 
septarium.—mock turtle, a soup made of calf's 
head or other meat in lieu of turtle meat; turn 
turtle, to render a turtle helpless by turning it on 
its back; to turn bottom up. [Fr. tortue, Sp. 
tortuga, or Port, tartaruga, tortoise, assimilated 
to foregoing.] 

Tuscan, tus'kin, adj- of Tuscany in Italy: Doric as 
modified by the Romans, with unfluted columns, 
and without triglyphs (archit.), — n. classical 
Italian as spoken in Tuscany; a native of 
Tuscany: an ancient Etruscan. [L. Tuscanus, 
Etruscan.] 

tush, tush, (Shak.) n. a tusk: a smali tusk: a 
horse's canine tooth. [O.E. tusc; cf. tusk.) 
tush, tush, (arch.) inter/, pshaw: pooh.—Also v.i. 
—«. tush'ery, word coined by R. L. Stevenson 
meaning (a style of period novel, etc.) using 
would-be archaic language, 
tusk. Sm torsk. 

tusk, tusk, n. a long, protruding tooth: a tush: a 
sharp projection.- v.t. to pierce with the tusks. 
— ad/s. tusked, tusk'y.—n. tusk'er, a boar, 
elephant, etc., with tusks.—m/y. tusk'less,— 
tusk'-shell, the mollusc Oentalium or its shell. 
[O.E. tux (tusc); cf. tush.] 
tuskar, tusker, tus'kar, twiscar, twis'ker, (Orkney 
and Shetland) n. a peat-spade. [O.N. torfskerl — 
torf, turf, skera, to cut.] 

tussirii, tus'e, tusseh, -e, n. faulty forms of tusser. 
tusser, tussore, tasar, tus'ar, n. a fawn-coloured 
silk from wild Indian silkworms: its colour: a 
dress made of it.—Also tusser-silk. [Hind. 
tasar, shuttle—Sans, tusara, silkworm.] 
tussle, tus’l, n. a sharp struggle.— v.i. to struggle. 
[Freq. of touse; cf. tousle.] 
tussock, tus'fk, n. a tuft: a bunchy clump of grass, 
rushes, etc.: tussock-grass: a tussock-moth.— 
adj. tuss'oeky.—tuss'dek-, tusslkc-grass, a large 

S ss (Poa flabellata) of the Falkland Islands, 
ming great tufts: tuss'oek-moth, any moth of 
the family Lymantriidae (akin to Lasiocampi- 
dae), from the tufts of hair on the caterpillars. 
[Origin obscure.] 
tussore. Same as tusser. 

tut, tut, inter/, an exclamation of rebuke, mild dis¬ 
approbation, impatience, etc.— v.i. to say 'tut'.— 
Also tut'-tut', Scot, toot, toots, tuts, 
tut, tut, n. work paid by measurement or piece.— 
v.i. to do such work.—tut'work; tut'workcr; 
tut'(work)man. [Origin unknown.) 
tutania, tu-ta'ni-a, n. a kind of Britannia metal. 

[From W. Tutin (c. 1780), its maker or inventor.) 
tutelage, tu'ti-li/, n. guardianship: state of being 
under a guardian: tuition.— ad/s. tn'telar, tute¬ 
lary, projecting: having the charge of a person 


fate, fSr; mf, hiir (her); mine: mote,f{ir: mUte; mobH,fobt; dhen (ihcn) 
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or place.— ns, • suardian spirit, god, or saint. 
(L. tatflot guard—/d/dr/, to guard— tuirl, to 
look to.] 

tutenag, tS'tl-nag, n. an alloy of zinc, copper, etc.: 
loosely, zinc. [Marathi tuttinm.] 
tutiorism, tU'll-sr-hm, n. in R.C. moral theology, 
the doctrine that in a case of doubt between 
right and wrong one should take the safer course, 
i.e. the one in verbal accordance with the law.— 
n. and at^. til'tiorist. [L. tBtior, -oris, safer, 
comp, of t&tus, safe.] 

tutoe, ta'tsr, tt. a guardian: a guardian of the 
person and estate of a boy under fourteen, or 
girl under twelve (.Scots law) : a private instruc¬ 
tor: a coach; one who helps a boy or girl with 
lessons: a college officer who has supervision 
of an undergraduate: a college teacher who 
instructs by conference with a small group of 
students: an instruction-book.—v.r. to act as 
tutor to: to instruct: to coach: to control; to 
discipline.— ns. tu'torage, tutorship: tutoring; 
charge for tutoring; tutelage (obs.y, tu'torcss, 
tu'tress (obs. tu'trix), a female tutor.— u4i. 
tutorial (tO-td'ri-sl, -/o'), of a tutor.— n. a 
conference or sitting with a college tutor.— adv. 
tuto'rially.—n. tu'toring.—v.r. and v.l. tu'torise, 
-ise.— ns. tu'torism, tu'torship. [L. tutor, -oris, a 
guardian— tueri, to look to.] 
tutsan, tut'ssn, n. parkleaves, a species of St 
John’s wort (Hypericum androsaemum) once 
regarded as a panacea. [O.Fr. toutesaine, tout — 
L. totus, all, sain —L. sSruts, sound.] 
tutti, iddt"(i)i, (mus.) pi. ad), all (performers).— n. 
a passage for the whole orchestra or choir, or its 
rendering. [It., pi. of tutto —L. tdiwi, all.] 
tutti-frutti, tdbt'(t)e-frdbt'(t)e, n. a confection, esp. 
ice-cream, flavoured with different kinds of 
fruit. [It., all fruits.] 
tut-tut, tut'-tut'. Sams as tut (I), 
tutty, tut'i, n. crude zinc oxide. (O.Fr. tutie —L.L. 
tutia—^T._tatiyS.] 

tutu, too'too, n. a New Zealand shrub (Coriarta 
ruscifolia; fam. Coriariaceae, akin to Empetra- 
ceae) whose poisonous black fruit makes a light 
wine. [Maori.] 

tutu, too'too, n. a ballet dancer's short, stiff, 
spreading skirt. [Fr.] 

tu-whit tu-whoo, tdo-(h)wit’ tdb-(h)woo', n. an owl’s 
hoot.— v.i. tu-whoo', to hoot, 
tuxedo, tuk-si’dd, (U.S.) n. a dinner-jacket. 
(From a fashionable club at Tuxedo Park, N.Y.] 
tuyere. See twyer. 

tuzz, luz, (Dryden) n. a tuft.—tuzz'i-muzzy (ohs.), 
a posy. 

twa, twd, twd, twS, also twae, tway, twa, Scots 
forms of two.— adj. and adv. twa'fald (-fold), 
twofold: bent double.— n. and adj. twa'some 
(see twosome).— ad}, twa'-loft'ed, two-storied, 
twaddle, twod'l, n. senseless or prosy common¬ 
place talk: a talker of twaddle (obs.). — v.i. to 
talk twaddle.— n. twadd'ler.— n. and a^. 

twadd'iing.— aifi. twadd'ly. [Perh. twattle.] 
twain, twan, (arch.) ad/, two.— n. a couple, pair.— 
in twain, asunder. [O.E. twegen (masc.), twb.) 
twaite, twat, n. one of the British species of shad. 
—Also twaite shad. [Origin unknown.] 

twal, twSl, twin, a Scots form of twelve.— ns. 
twal'hours (^oorz), a noonday meal or reftesh- 
mentf twal'penny, a shilling Scots, a penny 
(English).—Also twal'pennies. 

twang, twang, (dial.) n. a sharp flavour: an after¬ 
taste: a smack, suggestion, (tang, affected by 
next.] 

twang, twang, n. the sound of a plucked string: a 
nasal tone: a twinge (dial.)-, a local intonation 
(coll.). — v.t. and v.l. to sound with a twang.—«. 
and adj. twang'ing. — adv. twang'ingly. — n. 
twangle (twang'gl), a slack or jangly twanging.— 
V./. and v.l. to sound with a twangle.— n. and a^. 
twang'ling (-gling). — adv. twang'tingly (-gling-li). 

Noutial vowels in unaccented syllables: I'l's-m-mt 


—ottf. twaogy (twaHg'l).—n. twaidi (dial.), a diort 
twang: a slap. (Imit.) 

twankay, twang’kd, n, a kind of gn^ tea: gin 
(slang). {Tong-ke or Tun-chi in China.] 

*twas, twos, tw»z, contraction of it was. 
twat, twot, n. vulgarly, the vulva; (blunderingly) 
part of a nun’s dress (Browning)-, a coarse 
general term of reproach (slang). [Origin 
obscure.] 

twattle, twot'l. It. chatter: babble: twaddle.— 
v.t. and v.l. to babble.— n. twatt'ler.— n. and at^. 
twattling. [Perh. conn, with tattle.] 
tway, twa, a^. and n. a form of twain (Spens.)-. 
of twain, or of two (twae) (Scot.). —tway'-Made, 
an orchid (Listen) with small green flowers and 
one pair of leaves: also an American orchid 
(Liparis). 

tweak, Iw/k, v.t. to twitch, to pull; to pull with 
sudden jerks.— n. a sharp pinch or twitch: 
agitation, perplexity (obs.). [App. conn, with 
twitch.] 

twee, twf, (coll.) adj. small and sweet: senti¬ 
mentally pretty, [tweet for ‘sweet’, and later 
/iny and wee.] 

twen, twed, n. a rough woollen cloth much used 
for men's suits; (in p/.) clothes of tweed. [Said 
to be from a happy misreading of tweei, the 
cloth being made in the Tweed basin.) 
tweedle, twe'dl, v.i. to play casually, strum, 
tootle; to pipe as a bird.— v.t. to pipe into 
acquiescence; to wheedle.— ns. twecdledee', 
tweedledum', a fiddler (in conjunction as types 
of the almost indistinguishable).— v.i. to tweedle; 
to fiddle. (Prob. imit., influenced by wheedle.] 
tweei, twH. n. a Scots form of twill. 

’tween, a contraction of between.— adj. ’tween'- 
deck, lodging between decks.—n. and adv. 
’tween-decks.—n. tween'y (col!.), a between- 
maid. 

tweer. See twyer. 

tweet, twet, tweet'-tweet', ns. the note of a small 
bird.—vs./, and vs.i. to pipe as a small bird.— n. 
tweet'er, a loudspeaker used in high-fidelity 
sound reproduction for the higher frequencies 
(also (coll.) top tweet). [Imit.] 
tweezers, twez’arz, n.pl. small pincers for pulling 
out hairs, etc.—tweez'er-case, an etui. [Obs. 
tweeze, a surgeon's case of instruments—Fr. 
<f/Ui.] 

twelfth, twelfth, adj. last of twelve: equal to one of 
twelve equal parts.— n. a twelfth part: tone 
eleven (conventionally twelve) diatonic degrees 
above or below a given tone (mus.): an octave 
and a fifth.—nefv. twelfth'ly. In the twelfth place. 
—Twelfth'-cake, ornamental cake partaken of 
on Twelfth night; Twelfth'-day, twelfth day 
after Christmas. Epiphany, 6th Jan.; twelfth 
man (cricket), a player selected beyond the 
necessary eleven to play if required as a substi¬ 
tute; Twelfth'-night, evening of 6th Jan.: also 
of Sth Jan.; Twelfth'-tide, season of Epiphany. 
—the Twelfth, 12th' Aug., opening day of 
grouse shooting. [O.E. twelfta — twe/f.] 
twelve, twelv, adj. ten and two.— n. the cardinal 
number next above eleven: a set of that number 
of things or persons: an article of a size denoted 
by 12: a score of twelve points; the hour of 
midday or midnight: (in pi.) duodecimo.— adi- 
and adv. twelve'fold,— ns. twelve'mo, duodecimo, 
written I2mo; twelve'month, a year.— ad/. 
fwelve'-penny, shilling.—tv,’elve score, two hun¬ 
dred and forty (yards); Twelve Tables, the 
earliest code of Roman law, civil, criminal, and 
religious, made by the decemvirs in 431-449 b.c. 
— adj. twelve-tone (or -note), pertaining to music 
based on a pattern formed from the twelve notes 
of the chromatic scale, esp. as developed by 
Atnold Schdnberg (1874-1951) and his pupils; 
(twelve-tone, -note, row, the basic pattern of 
notes; see also serial).—the Twelve, the twelve 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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apostles. {O.E. twclf (Cer. twdlf, and Goth. 
twa~Uf), that is. prob. two left; see eleven.] 
iwai^, twen’ll, a^. twice ten: nineteen and one: 
an indefinite number.—a. the number next above 
nineteen: a score: an old English division of 
infantry: (in pi.) the j/ears (esp. of age or a 
century) from the. twentieth to the twenty-ninth. 
— mH. twen'tieth, next after the nineteenth: 
equal to one of twenty equal parts.— n. a twen¬ 
tieth part.— n., atf/., and adv. twen'tyfold, twenty 
times as many or much.— adi. twen'tyish, about 
twenty.— adj. twen'ty-four', twenty and four.— 
n. the number made up of four and twenty: a 
sheet folded into twenty-four leaves (forty-eight 
pages): a form arranged for printing it.—n. 
twenty-four'-mo (written 24mo, for L. in vice- 
sintd quOrtS), a book made up of sheets folded in 
twenty-four leaves (forty-eight pages).—Also 
0(0.—and twenty (Shak.), supposed to be a mere 
intensive (as good even and twenty; sweet and 
twenty; see sweet). [O.E. twentig, prob.— 
twegen, twain, and sulf. -tig (Goth, tigjus), ten; 
Ger. zwamig.] 

’twere, contraction of it were, 
twerp, twurp, (slang) n, a contemptible person, 
either stupid or a cad, or both. , 
twi-, twy-, twi. pfx. two: double.— adjt. —twi'-, 
twy'fold, twofold; twi'-, twy'forked, bifurcate, 
twi'-, twy'formcd, having two forms; twy'- 
natured, of double nature. [O.E. pfx. rwi'-.] 

Twi, ch(w)i, n. a dialect, and also a literary 
language of Ghana.—Also Tshi.—Also adj- 
twibill, twi'hil, n. a double-headed axe. [O.E. 

twlbill—pfu. twi-, bill (I).] 
twice,udv. two times: doubly: for a second 
time. ~i>. twi'cer, one who is both compositor 
and pressman: one who habitually goes to 
church twice on Sunday (eccies. slang). — adjs. 
twice'-born, born twice, as Bacchus: of high 
Hindu caste: regenerate (theol.); twice'-laid, 
made of old yarns twisted anew; twice'-told, 
counted twice: told twice: hackneyed.—at twice, 
in two stages or operations; twice over, twice 
(emphatically). [Late O.E. twiges — twiga, 
twiwa, tuwa, twice, with adverbial gen. ending.] 
twichild, twVchUd, n. one who has become a child 


twill, twU, or (5«rot.) tweel, twel, n. a woven fabric 
showing diagonal lines: the appearance so pro¬ 
duced.— v.t. to weave with a twill. (0.£. twilic.] 
twilL twii, twitt, twilt. Dialect forms of quill, 
quilt. 

twilled, twil'id, adl- prob., protected against floods 
by plaited osiers (the word so used still at 
Stratford; Shak.): according to some, ridged 
like twilled cloth: or reedy, from an alleged obs. 
word twill, a reed. 

twilly, twil'i, n. a willowing-machine. [willow.] 
twin, twin, twine, twin, (obs. and Scot.) v.t. and v.i. 
to separate: to part.—v.i. to deprive, [twin (2).] 
twin, twin, n. one of two born at a birth: one very 
like, or closely associated with, another; a 
counterpart: a pair of twins or pair generally 
(obs.): a combination of two crystals symmetri¬ 
cally united about a plane that is a possible face 
of each or an axis that is a possible edge of each, 
or of more than two by repetition.—( k 0. two¬ 
fold, double: born two at a birth: forming one, 
or composed, of two like parts or counterparts: 
very like another.— v.t. to couple, or to produce, 
like a twin or twins.— v.i. to be born at the same 
birth; to bring forth two at once: to be paired or 
suited :—pr.p. twinn'ing; pa.p. twinned.— ns. 
twin'er (W. de la Mare), a double limerick; 
twin'Iing, a twin.— a<0. twinned, produced at one 
birth: constituting a twin.— ns. twinn'ing; 
twin'ship, condition or relation of a twin or 
twins.—'twin'-ax'is, the axis of symmetry of a 
twin crystal; twin bed. one of a matching pair of 
single beds; twin'-birth, birth of twins; a twin: 
a pair of twins.— adJ. twin'-born, born at the 
same birth.—twin'-broth'er, a brother born at 
the same birth; twin'-plane', the plane of sym- 
njetry of a twin crystal.— adj. twin'-screw, with 
two propellers on separate shafts.—twin'-set, a 
cardigan and Jumper made more or less to 
match; twin'-sist'er, a sister born at the same 
birth.—the Twins, Gemini. (O.E. getwinn (n.), 
twin, twinn (adj.), double; cf. pfx. twi-.] 
twine, twin, n. a twisted cord; string or strong 
thread: a coil: a twist; a twisted stem or the 
like; an act of twisting or clasping.— v.t. to 
wind: to coil; to wreathe: to twist: to twist 


again. (Pfx. twi-.] 

twiddle, twid'l, v.t. to twirl idly; to finger idly, play 
with.— v.i. to twirl: to trifle with something.— n. 
a twirl: a curly mark, ornament.— n. twidd'ler.— 
n.,ad/. twidd'lmg.—o^.twidd'ly —twidd'ling-line, 
formerly a line for .steadying the steering-wheel: 
a string for setting the compass-card to play 
freely.—twiddle one’s thumlw, to rotate the 
thumbs around each other: to be idle (fig.). 
[Prob. suggested by twirl, twist, and fiddle.] 

twier. See twyer. 

twig, twig, n. a small shoot or branch; a divining- 
rod.— adj. made of twigs.— v.t. to birch, swftch. 
— adjs. twigg'en (Shak.), covered with, made of, 
wickerwork; twigg'y; twig'some. [O.E. twig; 
cf. Ger. zHvig.] 

twig, twig, (slang) v.t. and v.i. lb observe: to 
understand. (Poss. Ir. tuigim, discern; cf. Gael. 
tuig, understand.] 

twig, twig, (slang) n. fettle: fashion: recognisable 
condition.—v.i. to act vigorously.— n. twigg'or, 
(obs.) a vigorout breeder: a wanton. (Origin 
obscure.] 

twight, twit, v.t, (Spens.) for twit. 

twilight, twl'lit, n. the faint light afVer sunset and 
before sunrise: dim light or partial darkness: 


period of decay following a period of success, 
greqtltess, etc- (fig.).-adj. of twilight: faintly 
illqttiinated obscure.—v./. to illuminate faintly. 
-74 h 05. twi'lighted. twi'lit.—twilight sleep, partial 
Anaesthesia in childbirth by the use of drugs.— 
^l^^t o( the Cods (see Ragnarok). [Pfx. twi-, 

'bqBl, contraction of it will. 


together: to encircle: to make by twisting,— v.i. 
to wind; to coil: to twist: to make turns: to 
rise or grow in spirals: to wriggle.—ody. 
twined.— n. twi'ner, one who, or that which, 
twines: a twining plant.— n. and adj. twi'ning.— 
adv. twl'ningly.— adj. twi'ny.—twining plant, one 
that climbs by twining its stem round a support. 
[O.E. twin, double or twisted thread, linen 
thread; cf. Ou. twijn.] 
twine, twin, n. a variant of twin, to separate, 
twinge, twinj, v.t. to tweak or pinch: to affect 
with a momentary pain.—i.i. to feel or give a 
momentary pain.—n. a tweak, a pinch; a 
shooting pain. [O.E. twengan, to pinch.] 
twink, twingk, v.i. to blink: to twinkle.— n. a 
twinkling, a moment. [Root of twinkle.] 
twinkle, twing'kl, v.i. to blink: to quiver the eye¬ 
lid: to shine by flashes: to glitter: to sparkle: 
to flicker, vibrate.—v.r. to guide by twinkling.— 
H. a biink: a wink: a glitter; a quiver; a flicker: 
a sparkle: a twinkling: a dance step.— ns. 
twink'ler; twink'ling, a quick motion of the eye: 
the time occupied by a wink: an instant; the 
scintillation of the fixed stars.— adj. scintillating: 
quivering; blinking (oAv.). {O.E. iwinclian.J 
twinter, twin'tar, (Scot.) adj. two years old.— n. a 
two-year-old sheep or other animal. [O.E. 
twiwintre, two-winter.) 

twire, twir, tweer, iwer, (Shak.) v.i. to peer.— n. 
(obs.) a glance, leer. [Cf. M.H.G. swieren, to 
peer.) 

twire. See twyer, 

twirl, twurl, v.t. and v.i. to spin: to whirl: to 
twist: to coil.— n. a twist: a spin: a whirl: a 


file. Jar; me, hur (her); mine; mole, far; mule; moon,/dbi; (then (then) 
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whori: a curly figure.— n. twkl'er.—a4^. twiri'y. 
—twill om'i thumbit to twiddle one's thunks. 
(Connection with O.B. thwMl, chum handle, 
whisl^ doubtful.] 
twiicar. See ^luv. 

twist, twist, r.r. to twine: to unite or form by 
winding together: to form from several threads: 
to wind spirally: to form into a spiral: to 
wring: to wrest: to distort: to entangle: to 
impart a spin to; to force round: to eat 
heartily (often with (/own; old slangy, to pervert, 
warp.— V.L to tw'ine: to coil: to move spirally 
or tortuously: to turn aside: to revolve: to 
writhe.— n. that which is twisted: a cord: a 
strand: thread: silk thread: warp yarn: a 
twisted part: torsion; act or manner of twisting: 
a contortion: a wrench; a wresting: a turning 
aside; a spin, screw, or break: a distortion: a 
po-verted bent or set: a tangle: a twisted roll of 
tobacco or bread: a spiral ornament in the 
stem of a glass: a twig {obs.y. the fork of the 
body {obs.y. a mixed drink (slang)', a good 
appetite (slang). — adjs. twiafabie; twist'ed.— n. 
twiat'er, one who, or that which, twists: a 
sophistical, slippery, shuffling, or dishonest 
person; a ball sent with a twist.—n. and adj. 
twist'ing.— adj. twiat'y-—the twist, a dance 
which became popular in 1962, in which the 
dancer constantly twists the body. [O.E. twist, 
rope (found in the compound mxst-twist, a 
stay).] 

twit, twit, v.t. to upbraid; to taunt:— pr.p. 
twitt'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. twitt'ed.—n. a re¬ 
proach.— v.t. twitt'er (Fielding), to twit.—n. and 
adj. twitt'ing.— adv. twitt'ingly. [O.E. wtwitan, 
to reproach— set, against, witan, to wite.] 
twit, twit, (slang) n. a fool. 
twitch, twich, v.t. to jerk: to pluck: to snatch: to 
steal: to pinch or twinge.— v.l. to jerk: to 
move spasmodically: to carp, sneer.— n. a 
sudden, quick pull: a spasmodic contraction of 
the muscles; a twinge; a noose: the sudden 
tapering of a vein of ore.— n. twitch'er.— n. and 
a4l. twitch'ing.— adj. twitch'y. [Related to O.E 
twiccian, to pluck; Ger. zwicken.] 
twitch, twich, twitch'-grass, forms of quitch, 
-grass. Sec couch-grass. 

twite, twit, fi. the mountain linnet. [From its 
note.] 

twitten, twit'n, (dial.) n. a narrow lane between 
two walls or hedges.—Also iwitt'ing. [Perh. 
related to L.G. twiete, alley, lane.] 
twitter, twit'gr, n. a tremulous feeble chirping: a 
flutter of the nerves.— v.i. to make a succession 
of small tremulous noises: to palpitate.— v.t. to 
chirp out; to twiddle.— ns. twitt'erer.— n. and 
a<(i. twitt'ering.— adv. twitt'eringly.— a^. twitt'- 
ery. [Imit.; cf. Ger. zwitschern.) 
twitter, twit'sr, twitt'er-bone, ns. an excrescence 
on a horse’s hoof.— adj. twitt'er-boned. [A form 
of quitter,] 

twitter, twitting. Seetwit(l). 

’twixt.__ Abbreviation for betwixt, 
two, too, adj. one and one.— n. the sum of one and 
one: a symbol representing two: a pair: a 
deuce, card with two pips: a score of two 
points, strokes, etc.: an article of a size denoted 
by two: the second hour after midnight or 
midday.—n. two'er, anything that counts as, or 
for, or scores two.— adj- and adv. two'fold, in 
two divisions: twice as much; (esp. Scot, twa- 
faU, twa, two-fdid) in a doubled-up position.— 
ns. two'foldncss; two'ness, the state of being 
two: duality: two'some, a company of two; a 
t£te-d-tite: a single (golf). — adj. consisting of 
two; performed by two.—two bits, twenty-five 
cents.— adjs. two'-bit, paltry; two'-bottle, able 
to drink two bottles of wine at a sitting.—two'- 
deck'er, a ship with two decks or with guns on 
two decks: a bus or tram-car carrying passengers 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; W'a-nMn/: 


on a roofbd top.— adl‘ two'-diawu'okna).—two- 
dimenaioBal'ity, the property of having length 
and breadth but no d^th.—two'-odiM 
having two cutting edges: capiftile of being 
turned against the user; two'-cyed', having two 
eyes (two-eyed steak, slang, a bloater); two'- 
faced, having two faces: double*dealing, fiilae; 
two'-fisted, clumsy; two'-foot, measuring, or 
with, two feet; two'-footed, having two feet.— 
two'-for-his-heeli', a knave (from the score for 

turning up a knave in cribbage)_ adjs. two'- 

forked, having two prongs or branches; two'- 
four' (mus.), with two crotchets to the bar; two'* 
hand (Shak.), for two hands; two'-hand'ed, with 
or for two hands: for two persons: ambidex¬ 
trous: strapping; two'-head'ed, having two 
heads: directed by two authorities; two'-h(wse, 
for two horses; two'-inch, measuring two inches; 
two'-leaved, -leafed, with two leaves or leaflets: 
with leaves in twos; two'-legged, with two legs; 
two'-line (print.), having double depth of body; 
two'-lipped, having two lips: bilabiate; two'- 
mast'ed, having two masts.—two'-mast'er, a two- 
masted ship.— adj. two'-pair (-of-steirs), on a 
second floor.— n. a room so situated.— adjs. 
two'-part, composed in two parts or for two 
voices: two'-part'ed, bipartite: divided into two 
nearly to the base.—twopence (tup'ans), the sum 
of two pennies: a coin worth twopence (Shak.). 
— adj. twopenny (tup'ni), sold or offered at two¬ 
pence: cheap, worthless. —it. ale sold at two¬ 
pence a quart: in leapfrog, the head.— adjs. 
twopenny-halfpenny (tup'ni~hap’ni), twopence- 
halfpenny, paltry, petty.— ns. two-penn'yworth, 
two-penn'orth (ldB-pen'»rth), also (chiefly Scot.) 
twcqMDceworth (tup'). — adJ. two'-piece, consis¬ 
ting of two separate parts or pieces; two'-ply, 
having two layers, or consisting of two strands: 
woven double; two'-roomed.— n. and adj, two'- 
score, forty.—two'8eater,.a vehicle or aeroplane 
seated for two.— adj. two'-sid'ed, having two 
surfaces, aspects, or parties: facing two ways: 
double-faced: having the two sides different.— 
two-sid'edness; two'-step, a gliding dance in duple 
time; a tune for it.— v.l. to dance the two-step. 
— adjs. two'-storeyed, -storey; two'stroke, con¬ 
sisting of two piston strokes, as an engine cycle. 
— v.t. two'-time, to deceive: to double-cross.— 
two-tim'er, one who deceives or double-crosses. 
— adjs. two-tim'ing; two'-tone, having two 
colours or two shades of the same colour.— two'- 
up', an Australian game in which two coins are 
tossed and bets made on both falling heads up 
or both tails up.— adj. two'-way, permitting 
passage along either of two ways esp. in oppo¬ 
site directions: able to receive and send signals 
(radio): of communication between two persons, 
groups, etc., in which both participate equally; 
involving shared responsibility: able to be used 
in two ways: having a double mode of variation 
or two dimensions (math.). — adj. two'-wheeled. 
two'-whcel'er, a vehicle with two wheels, esp. a 
hansom cab.— adj. two'-year-old.— n. a child, 
colt, etc., aged two.—be two, to be at variance: 
in two, asunder, so as to form two pieces; in 
two twos, two ticks (slang), in a moment; put two 
and two together (see put): two or three, a 
few; two-power standard (hist.), the principle 
that the strength of the British navy must never 
be less than the combined strength of the 
navies of any two-other powers; two-speed 
gear, a gear-changing contrivance with two 
possibilities. (O.E. twa, fern, and neut., two 
(masc. twfgcn); Ger. zwei, Goth, twai; Gr. dyo, 
L. duo. Sans, dva, Gael, dd.] 

twy-, pfx. See twi-. 

twyer, twyere, tweer, twier, twire, tuyere, twer, 
also twir, twe-yer', n. a nozzle for a blast of air. 
(Fr. tuydre.] 

Tyburn, ti'hzrn, n. the historic place of execution in 
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London.—^Ty'bon-tick'nt, a certificate of ex¬ 
emption from certain parochial offices formerly 
granted to the prosecutor of a felon tp convic¬ 
tion; Ty'buni-t^'et, a halter; Ty'bam-tree, 
the galiows. 

Tycfae, ti'fci, (Gr. myth.) n. the goddess of fortune. 
—n. ty'chism, a theory that accepts pure chance. 
(Gr. tfcki, chance.] 

Tycbonic, thktm’Uc, ail. pertaining to the Danish 
astronomer, 7>cAo Brahe (1546-1601), or his 
system. 

tycoon, th-kSdn’, n. the title by which the Shoguns 
of Japan were known to foreigners: a business 
magnate.— as. tycoon'ate, the shogunate; ty- 
coon'ery. [Jap. taikwt, great prince—Chin, ta, 
great, kiua, pnnce.] 

t;^, a Spenserian spelling of tied, paJ. and pa.p. 
of tie. 

tye, ti. Hi an inclined trough for washing ore.—v.r. 
to wash in a tye. [O.E. fiag, case, chest.] 
tying, ti'iag, pr.p. and verbal a. of tie. 
tyke, tike, tik, IShak.; chiefly Northern) a. a dog: 
a cur: a rough-mannered fellow: a Yorkshire- 
man. [O.N. tik, bitch.] 
tyler. Sm tile. 

Tylopoda, Mop'e-de, n.pl. a section of the ungu¬ 
lates with padded toes—camels and llamas.— n. 
and adj. tyiopod. (Gr. tjllos, a knob, callus, 
pons, podos, a foot.] 

tyloeis, ti-ld'sis, a. an ingrowth flrom a neigh¬ 
bouring cell through a pit into a vessel (also, 
perh. orig., thylose, thi'Ids, thylosis, thNo'sis; pi. 
thylo aSs; perh.—Gr. thylakos, a pocket; bot.): 
an inflammation of the eyelids: callosity:— pi. 
tyUk'eia.— a. tylote (ti’lot), a cylindrical sponge 
spicule, knobbed at both ends. [Gr. tylos, a 
knob, callus.] 
tymbal. Same as timbal, 
tymp, limp, a. the plate of a blast-furnace opening, 
[tynpan.] 

tympan, :im‘p»n, a. any instrument of the drum 
kind {arch.): a tympanum: an ancient Irish 
stringed instrument played with a bow (Ir. 
tiompan): a frame covered with parchment or 
cloth, on which sheets are placed for printing 
{prlHt.).-~^ulls. tym'panal (amir., lool.), of the 
tympanum: tympanic {-pan'ik), of or like a drum 
or tympanum: tympanitic.— a. a bone of the 
ear, supporting the drum-membrane.— ad/. 
t^rm'panitorm (or -pan'), drum-shaped: drum- 
like.— ns. tym'panist, a drummer (tim'panist, one 
who plays the timpani); tympanl'tis, flatulent 
distension of the betly.—adJ. tympanitic {-it’ik), 
of, affected with, tympanites.— ns. tympani'tis, 
inflammation of the membrane of the ear; 
tym'pano {pi. -i, -d), a variant of timpano; 
tym'panum, a drum: a drum-head: the middle 
ear: the membrane separating it from the outer 
Mr—the drum: in insects a vibratory membrane 
in various parts of the body, serving as an ear¬ 
drum: in birds the resonating sac of the syrinx: 
an air-sac in the neck in grouse, efc.: the recessed 
face of a pediment: a space between a lintel and 
an arch over it; a wheel for scooping up water: 
— pi. tym'pana; tym'pany, any swelling, esp. of 
the abdomen: tymiMnites: a blowing up as 
with pride: a drum {rare). [L. tympanum—Gt. 
tympanoH, typanon, a kettledrum— typtein, to 
strike.] 

tyml, tyn’d, tyned, tynde, tyne {Speas.; Shak.). 
See tindi tine (various words). 

Tynwald, tln'wold, n, the parliament of the Isle of 
Man. (O.N. thlng-vdllr — thing, assembly, vdllr, 
field.] 

type, tip. n. a mark or stamp: the device on a coin 
or medal: a distinguishing mark: insiMia: a 
designation: an emblem: a foreshadowing: an 
anticipation: an exemplar: a model or pattern: 
a kind: the general ^racter of a class: that 
which well exemplifiea (he characteristics of a 


voup: a person of well-inariced diaracteristicB: 
loosel;r ai}d derogatorily, a person: a simple 
chemical compound represmtative of the struc¬ 
ture of more complex compounds: the actual 
specimen on which the dcwription of a new 
species or genus is based (type specimen): a 
rectanjpilar piece of metal or of wood on one end 
of which is cast or engraved a character, sign, 
etc., used in printing: printing types collectively, 
letter: print: lettering.— adJ. serving as a type. 
—v.r. to prefigure, foreshadow: to symbouH: 
to be the type of: to determine the type of 
{med.): to exemplify; to typewrite: >to print 
(rare). — v.i. to typewrite.—ty'pal; typic 
{tip’-), typical; typ'ical, pertaining to, or 
constituti^, a type: emblematic: figurative: 
characteristic: representative: typographical 
{rare). — n. typical'ity.— adv. typ'ically.— ns. typ'- 
icalness; tjpific&'tion; typifier.—v.r. tjinfy 
{tip'), to make or be a type of:—pr.p. typifying; 

pa. t. and pa.p. typ'iffed.— ns. typing {tip'ing); 
typist {tip'ist), one who uses a typewriter: one 
whose occupation is typewriting; typog'rapher 
{coll, abbrev. typo, ti'pd), a compositor; a 
person engaged in or skilled in typogra^y: a 
beetle that bores letter-like tunnels in the 
bailc of pine and other trees; typograph'ia 
{pi.), matter relating to printers and printing.— 
adjs. typographic, -al.— adv. typographically.— 
ns. typog'raphist, one versed in the history or art 
of printing; typog'raphy, art or style of printing. 
— adi. typological.— ns. typol'ogist; lypol'ogy, 
the study of types and their succession in biology, 
archaeology, etc.; the doctrine that things in 
the New Testament are foreshadowed symboli¬ 
cally in the Old; typomA'nia, a craze for 
printing one’s lucubrations: a craze for finding 
types in the Old Testament.—type'-bar, a line of 
type cast in one piece: in a typewriter, a lever 
with a type-face; type'-body, measurement of 
breadth of shank for a size of type.—v.t. type'- 
cast, to cast in a r6le that accords with what one 
is by nature: to cast continually fur the same 
kind of part.—p.ad/. type'cast.—type'-cutter, 
one who engraves dies for printing-types; type - 
cylinder, the cylinder of a rotary printing- 
machine on which plates are fastened for 
printing; type'-face, the printing surface of a 
type: manner in which it is cut: a complete 
range of type cut in a particular style; type'- 
founder, one who founds or casts printers’ type; 
type'-founding; type'-foundry; type'-genus, the 
genus that gives name to its family.—ad), and 

adv. type'-hi^, of or at the standard type height 
(c. 0-918 in.; 23-317 mm.)—measured in the 
direction of the shank: at the height required for 
printing—of a woodcut, etc.—type'-holder, a 
bookbinder’s pallet or holder for use in hand¬ 
stamping; type locality, area in which a genus or 
a geological formation occurs most typically or 
in which it was classified; type'-met'al, metal 
used for making types: an alloy of lead with 
antimony and tin, and sometimes copper; lype'- 
script, typewritten matter or copy: type in 
imitation of handwriting or of typewriting.—aeff. 
typewritten.—type'-setter, a compositor: a 
machine for setting type; type'-setting; type'- 
■pecies, a species taken as the one to which the 
generic name is primarily attached.—v.r. and v.i. 
type'write, to print or copy with a typewriter.— 
(^'writer, a machine, usu. with a keyboard, 
for printing as a substitute for handwriting: a 
typist {rare); type'writing.—ad/- type'wntten. 
[L. tjfpus—Gr. tfpos, blow, mark, stamp, 
model; typtein, to strike.] 

-t^, -tip, suff. of the same type as: resembling. 
Jtype-l 

Typha, tl'fi, n. the reedmace genus, givmg name 
to a family of monocotyledons, Tyidii'ceae.— 
at^. typhi’ceous. [Or. tpphe, reedmime.] 
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typblith, n. inflammation of the blind-^t. 

JOr. typhhs, blind.] 

TyphoetM, ti-fa'As, n. a monster of Greek mytho¬ 
logy buried under Etna.—<»(i. Typhoean (thfS'l- 
M). [Gr. Typhdeus.] 

typhoid, ti'foia, <uU. like typhus.— n, (for typhoid 
fever) enteric fever, long confounded with typhus, 
on account of the clmracteristic rash of rose- 
coloured spots.— ac(i. typhoid'al. [Gr. tpphSdis, 
delirious— typhos, a fever, eUos, likeness; cf. 
typhus.] 

Ty^on, ti'fon, ~f»n, n. son of Typhoeus, later 
identified with him, father of dangerous winds: 
(without cap.) a whirlwind (obs.). — atOs. 
Typhonian (•/d'ni-tit), Typhonic (-/on'/k; also 
without cap.), —n. typlum (-/don'), a violent 
cyclonic storm of the China Sea. [Gr. T^phSn, 
Typhon, t^phdn, a whirlwind; but partly also 
from Port. Ipfio —Ar., Pers., Hind, ti^an, a 
hurricane (perh. itself from Gr.), and partly 
from Chin, t'aifung, a great wind.] 
typhus, n'T^s, fi. a dangerous fever transmitted by 
lice harbouring a Rickettsia and marked by 
eruption of red spots.— a^s. ty'^oid (q.v.); 
ty'phous. [Latinist from Gr. typhos, fever, 
stupor, delusion; cf. typhein, to smoke.] 
typical, typify, typist, typograiriiy, etc. See under 
type. 

typto, tlp'to, v.i. to conjugate the Greek verb 
typto, I strike: to work at Greek grammar:— 
pr.p. (Scott) tup'towing. 

Tyr, tir, tUr, n. the old Norse war-god. [O.N. 
Tyr; O.E. Tiw, cf. Tuesday.] 
tyrant, ti'nnt, obs. tyran, //>», n, in the orig. 
Greek sense, an absolute ruler, or one whose 
power has not been constitutionally arrived at: 
now usu. a ruler who uses his power arbitrarily 
and oppiessively: an oppressor: a bully: a 
tyrant-bird.— v.t. and v.i. (obs.) ty'ranfne), 
ty'rant.— n. tyr'anness, a female tyrant.— a^s. 
tyrannic (il-ran‘ik', sometimes ti-), -al.— adv. 
tyrann'iculy.— n, tyrann'icalness.—tyran- 
nici'dal.— n. tyrann'icide, the killing or the kilter 
of a tyrant.— n.pl. Tyrann'idae, the tyrant-bird 


family.—n. tyrannis (ti~ran‘lsi Gr.), a rdgime 
illegally set up.— v.i. tyrannise, -iae (tir'), to act 
as a tyrant: esp. to rule with oppressive severity. 
— v.t. to act the tyrant to.— aai. tyrannous (tir ), 
despotic: domineering: overpowering: oppres¬ 
sive.— adv. tyr'annouily.—n. tyranny Oir'), 
absolute or illegally established power; the 
government or authority of a tyrant; absolute 
power cruelly administered: oppression; cruel¬ 
ty; harshness.—ty'rant-bird, tyVant-fly'catcher, 
any member of an American family of birds akin 
to the pittas and cotingas. (Gr. t}rannos, partly 
through O.Fr. tirant (Fr. tyran) and L. tyranws.] 
tyn. Usu. spelling of tire (2) in U.K. 

Tyrian, tir'i-»n, adf. of Tyre: red or purple, like 
the dye formerly prepara at Tyre.—n. a native 
of Tyre.—^Tjnrian cymwure, the north star, a 
guide to T^nan mariners, 
tyro. See tiro. 

tyroglyphid, ti-rog'li-fid, n. a mite of the genus 
Tyrog'lyiriius, including the cheese-mite and the 
flour-mite. [Gr. t,9ros, cheese, glypiuin, to 
carve.] 

Tyrolese, tir-a-Us", adj. relating to Tyrol (Tirol), 
or to its people.—n. a native of Tyrol.—it. and 
ad}. TynM'an (or tir-d'H-an). —n. Tyroliennc 
(ti-rd-li-en'), a Tyrolese peasants* dance, song, 
or tune with yodelling. 

Tyronensian. See Tironensian. 
tyrosine, ti'rd-sen, n. an amino-acid formed by 
decomposition of proteins, first got from cheese. 
[Gr. tyrqs, cheese.] 

Tyrrhenian, ti-re'ni-an, n. and adl. Etruscan.— 
Also Tyrrhene'.—Tyrrhenian Sea, that part of 
the Mediterranean between Tusca^ and 
Sardinia and Corsica. [Gr. Tyrrhenia, Etruria.] 
Tyrtaean, tar-te'»n, adi- of or pertaining to 
Tyrtaeus (Gr. Tyrtaios), a Greek martial poet of 
the 7th century n.c. 
tzar. See tsar. 

tzigany, tsig'd-ni, -a-ni, -ny’, n. a Hungarian wpsy. 
—Also adj. —Also tsigane (tsi'gdn'). [Hung. 
cigdny, gypsy; cf. It. singano, zingtiro, Ger. 
zigeuner,] 
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U, a, 6, H. the twenty-first letter in our alphabet, 
derived firom V, a form of Y which the Romans 
borrowed from the Greeks. From V, the 
lapidary and capital form, the uncial and cursive 
fornu U and u were develoiwd, mdually V 
(used untii modem times initial!^ becoming 
appropriated as the symbol for the consonant 
sound (see V) and the medial form ti as the sym¬ 
bol for the vowel. In mod. English the vowel 
has the sounds exemplified in rule, put, but, and 
the diphthongal sound that serves as the name 
of the letter.— at^. (cap,; of words, phrases, 
customs, etc.) ordinarily used by, found in, the 
upper classes.— atU- non'-U, not so used or 
found (U for upper class).—^U'-boat, a German 
submarine (Ger. umers^oo/); U'-bolt, U'- 
trap, U'-tobe, a bolt, drain-trap, tube, bent like 
the letter U.— adj. U'-shaped.—^U'-tum, a turn 
made by a vehicle which reverses its direction of 
travel, crossing into the oncoming traSic on the 
other side of the road. 

uberons, d'ha-rar, atf/- yielding abundance of 
milk: abounding.— n. u'barty, fruitfulness: 
abundant productiveness. [L. Bber, udder, 
fVuitfiiiness.] 

ubermensch, B'ber-mensh, (Ger.) a superman, 
uberrima fldes, S-ber'e-ma fi'diz, do-be-ri'ma 
fi'dds, (L.) complete faith, 
ubiety, B-bi’i-tl, n. the state of being in a definite 

K lace, whereness: location. (L. ubi, where.) 

ique, B-bVkwi, db-bg’kwe, (L.) everywhere, 
ubiquity, B-bik'v/i-ti, n. existence everywhere at 
the same time: omnipresence.— atH- ubiqub'rian, 
found everywhere: ubiquitous.— n. ubiquitfi'- 
rian, one who believes that Christ's body is 
everywhere, in the Eucharist as elsewhere.— 
Also adl- — adis. ubiq'uitary, being everywhere at 
once; ubiq'ultous, to be found everywhere.— 
adv. ttbiq'uitously. [L. ubigue, everywhere— ubi, 
where.) 

ubi supra, B'bi sSd’pra, db’bi sdd'prB, (L.) where 
mentioned above. 

ttdal, B’dI, (Orkney and Shetland) adj. allodial: 
without feudal superior.— n, an estate so held. 
—a. n'daller, a holder of such an estate. [O.N. 
Bthal.] 

udder, ud’ar, n. the organ containing the mam¬ 
mary glands of the cow, mare, etc.: a dug or 
leat.—-adli, udd'ered; udd'erful, with fUll udder; 
udd'erieBS, unsuckled. [O.E. Bder; Ger. euter, 
L. Bber, Or. outhar.] 

udo, dd'dd, n. a Japanese species of Aralla with 
edible shoots. (Jap.) i 

udometer, S-dom'i-tar, n. a name for a rain- 
gauge, never included in the official glossary of 
British meteorological terms.— adl- udomet'ric. 
[Through Fr.—L. Bdus, wet, Gr. melron, a 
measure.) 

uds, udz, in oaths, for God's, or for God save (as 
in uds my life). 

ufology, dS-jol’a-Ji, n. study of unidentified flying 
objects, such as flying saucers.—n. ufoTogist. 
[Porm^ from initiais UFO, and -logy.) 
ugh, uhh, MerJ. an exclamation of repugnance. 
— n. used as a representation of a cough or 
grunt. 

ugli, ug‘U, n. a cross between the grapefruit and 
the tangmine, or its flruit. (uriy; from the fruit’s 
unprepossessing appearance.) 

U|Hy> ug'ffi frightful, horrible (obs.): offensive 
to the sight or other sense, or to refined taste or 


moral feeling: iil-naturpd: threatening: dis¬ 
quieting: suggesting suspicion of evil.— a. an 
ugly person (coff.): a shade attached to a lady’s 
hat (mid-19th-cent.).— v.t. (rare) to make ugly- 
—V./. ug (obs. or dial, in all meanings), to exrate 
loathing in: to loathe.—v.i. to feel loathing.—n. 
uglilicb'tion.— v.t, ug'lify, to make ugly.— adv. 
ug'lily.— n. ug'liness.— aiO- ug'some, disgusting: 
hideous.— n. ug'someness.—ugly customer, a 
dangerous antagonist; ugly duckling, a despised 
member of a family or group who later proves 
the most successful; ugly man, an actual gar¬ 
rotter, distinguished ftom his confederates. 
(O.N. uggllgr, frightful, uggr, fear.) 

Ugrian, B'gri’Sn, oo', adi- of that division of the 
Finno-Ugrian languages and peoples that in¬ 
cludes the Makars, Ostyaks, and Voguis.—Also 
n.-^d}s. U'gric; U'gro-Fimi'ic, Finno-Ugrian, 
uh-huh, u’hu, m’hm, a sound used in place of 
‘yes’. 

uhlan, SB'lan, B', n. a light cavalryman in semi¬ 
oriental uniform: a Prussian lancer. (Ger. 
uhlan —^Polish ulan, orig. a light Tatar horseman 
—Turk, ogl&n, a young man.) 
uhuru, oo-ho&-roo, n. freedom (e.g. from slavery): 
national independence. [Swahili— huru, free.) 
uinta(h)ite, B-tnt'a-it, n. a natural tarlike asphalt 
found in the Uinta valley, Utah.—n. Uintathi'- 
rinm, a gigantic Eocene fossil ungulate from 
Uinta County, Wyoming, 
uitlander, <e', B'lt-land-ar (chiefly hist.) n. a 
foreigner (orig. a British person in the Transvaal 
or Orange Free State). (Du. equivalent of out- 
lander.) 

ukase, B~k3x\ -kBs'^ n. an edict with force of 
law in Tsarist Russia: an edict with bearing on 
existing legislation issued by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and subject to later ratification 
by the Supreme Soviet: any arbitrary decree from 
any source. [Russ, ukaz.] 
ukelele. Common spelling of ukulele. 

Ukrainian, B-kran't~an, oo-krin'i-an, n. a native 
or citizen of (the) Ukraine, a republic of the 
U.S.S.R., a rich agricultural region in S.W. 
Russia: its language, Ruthenian.—Also ad). 
ukulele, B-ka-ia'lJ, Sb-kdb-la'la, n. a small, usually 
four-stringed, guitar. (Hawaiian, flea, from the 
movement of the fingers.) 
ulcer, ul'sar, n. an open sore discharging pus: 
a continuing source of evil, an unsound element 
(fig-)- — y-t- end v.i. to ulcerate.— v.i. ul'ceratc, 
to form an ulcer.— v.t. to cause an ulcer in: to 
aflect with insidious corruption.— n. ukerft'timi. 
— adjs. ul'cerltive; ul'cered; ul'cerous.— adv. 
ul'cerously.— n. urcerousness.—ulcerative dermal 
necrosis, a fungus disease of salmon. [L. ulcus, 
ulciris; cf. Gr. helkos.) 

ule, hule, oo7a, a. a .Central American rubber 
tree (Castilloa): its crude rubber. [Sp. hule — 
Nahuatl ulli.] 

ulema, oo’ll-ma, n. the body of professional 
theologians, expounders of the law, in a Moham¬ 
medan country. [Ar. ‘ulema, pi. of ‘Blim, 
learned.) 

Ulex, B’leks, n. the gorse swnus. [L. Blex, -ids, a 
kind of rosemary or the Tike.) 
ulicmi, ulichon, ulikon, do'li-kan. Same as 
eulachon. 

uliginous, B-lU’i-nas, adi- slimy: oozy: swampy: 
growing in swampy places. (L. BllglnSsus — 
Bllgo, -Ms, moisture.) 
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■litis, O’lrtls, n. inflammation of the gums. [Or. sandals in a picture to finding fhult wiUi the leg, 
ouh, gums, -Ms.] Hi sOtor ultrS crepUam, the cobbler must not 

■lla«, n. the quantity a vessel lacks ofbeing m beyond the sandal.l 
fuU: loss by evaporation or leakage; dregs uitra>li^, td-tra-M\ a4}. very high.—«ttia*li^ 
(.slang). — vj. to reckon the ullage of: to aflm frequency (see frequency). [Pfx. ultra- (3).) 
with ullage: to fill up: to draw off a little from, ultramarine, ul-trs-ms-rin', atff. overseas: from 
—«. ull'ing, the making good of ullage. (A.Fr. overseas: deep-blue.—n. a deep-blue pigment, 
ulttage, O.Fr. eullage — alller, to fill up.] orig. made from lapis-lazuli brought from be- 

Ulmus, uVmss, n. the elm genus, giving name to yond the sea: its colour. [L. ultrS, beyond, 

the family Uimft'ceae, akin to the nettles.— atfj. marinus, marine.] 

uimk'ceons, of or like an elm: of its family.—n. ultramicro-, ul-tn-mi-krd-, smaller than, dealing 
ul'min, a gummy exudation fVom elms and other with smaller quantities than, micro-, e.g. n. 

trees. [L. ulmus. elm.] ultramicrochem'istry, chemistry concerned with 

ulna, uVna, n. the inner and larger of the two the minutest of quantities, sometimes no greater 
bones of the forearm:— pi. ttl'nae (-ne).— adj. than one-millionth of a gram, 

ttl'nar.— n. uinl're, the bone of the carpus ultramicroscope, uhtra-mVkra-skop, n. a micro¬ 
opposite the ulna:— pi. ufaiS'ria. (L. ulna, scope with strong illumination from the side, 
elbow, arm; cf. ell, and Gr. Slene, forearm.] whereby the presence of ultramicroscopic objects 

uiosis, a-ld’sis. n. formation of a scar. [Gr. can be observed through the scattering of light 

ouldsis — ouli, a scar.] from them.— adj. ultramicroscopic (-skop'lk), too 

Ulothrix, u'lo-thriks, n. a genus of filamentous small to be visible under the ordinal micro- 
algae, giving name to the Uiotrichates (u-ht-ri- scope: pertaining to ultramicroscopy.— n. ultra- 
kS'liz), an order of multicellular uninucleate microscopy (-kros^ks-pl). [Pfx. ultra- (2).] 
green algae, marine and freshwater.— adj. ultramicrotome. ul’trs-mVkra-tdm, a. a microtome 
ulotrichous(ii-/o/'r/-AEas), woolly-haired.—n.ulot'- for cutting ultra-thin sections for examination 

richy (-kl), wooily-hairedness. [Gr. ouhs, with the electron microscope. [Pfx. ultra- (2).] 
woolly, tkrix, trichos, hair.] ultramontane, ul-tra-mon’tim, adj. beyond the 

ulster, ul'siar, n. a long loose overcoat.— adj. mountains (i.e. the Alps): orig. used in Italy of 

ui'stered, wearing an ulster.— n. ulsterette', a the French, Germans, etc.; i^rwards applied 
light ulster. [First made in Ulster, Ireland.] by the northern nations to the Italians: hence, 
ulterior, ul-te'rl-ar, ad), on the further side: be- extreme in favouring the Pope's supremacy.— 
yond: in the future: remoter: (of e.g. motive) ns. uUramon'tanism (-(an-/zm); ultramon'tanist. 
beyond what is avowed or apparent.— adv. [L. ultra, beyond, montOnus — mSns, mantis, a 

ulti'riody. [L. ulterior — ultr& (adv. and prep.), mountain.] 

uls (prep.), beyond.] ultramundane, uhtra-mun’d&n, a^. beyond the 

ultima ratio, uVta-mt rS'she-d, dol'ti-ma rd'ti-iS, world, or beyond the limits of our system. [Ifx. 
(L.) the last argument.—ultima ratio regum ultra- (I).] 

(re'gam, rd'fd^m), the last argument of kings ultra-rapid, ul-tr»-rap'id, adi. of a motion-picture 
(war; once inscribed on French cannon). film, exposed at much greater speed than that 

ultimate, u/'ti-mdt,-mrt, atC). furthest: last: final: at which it is to be exhibited, giving a slow- 
limiting.— n. a final point: a fundamental.— n. motion picture. [Pfx. ultra- (3).] 
ul'timacy (-ms-sl). — adv. ultimately.— n. nlti- ultrared, ul'trs-red', ad/, infra-red. [Pfx. ultra- 
mA'turn, final terms: a last offer or demand: a (1).] 

last word: a final point: something funds- ultrasensual, ul'tra-sen'sii-sl, -shd/b-al, ad), beyond 
mental:— pi. ultimA'ta.— adj. ul'timo (contr. ult.), the range or reach of the senses. [Pfx. ultra- 
in the last (month).— n. ultimogeniture (-Jen’), (2).] 

succession of the youngest, as in borough- ultrashort, ul’tra-short', adj. (of electromagnetic 
English (q.v.) —opp. to primogeniture. —the inti- waves) of less than ten metres’wavelength. [Pfx. 
mate deterrent, the hydrogen bomb. [L. ultimas, ultra- ^3).] 

last.] ultrasonic, ul-tra-son'Ik, ad/, pertaining to, or (of 

ultimus haeres, uVti-m»s he'riz, dbl'ti-mdbs hi'rds, instrument or process) using, vibrations of the 
(L.) in law, the crown or the state, which sue- same nature as audible sound waves but of 
ceeds to the property of those who die intestate, greater frequency.— n. ultrasonics, study of such 
or without next of kin; ultimus Romanorum vibrations.—ultrasonic communication, under- 
(r5-m»n-dr’am, -5r', -dom), last of the Romans, water communication using ultrasonic waves, 
ultion, ul'shan, n. revenge: avengement. [L. [E*fx. ultra- (2).] 

ulttd, -dfl/r.] iiltrasound, ul-tra-sowad’, n. sound vibrations too 

Ultonian, ul-tS’ni-sn, adj. of Ulster.— n. an Ulster- rapid to be audible. [Pfx. ultra- (2).] 
man. [L.L. Ultdnia, Ulster; O.lr. Ult-, stem ultrastructure, ul’tra-struk’char, n. the ultimate 
of UlaM, Ulster.] structure of protoplasm at a lower level than can 

ultra-, ul'trs-,~pfx. (I) beyond in place, position be examined microscopically. [Pfx. ultra- (2).] 
fas ultra-Neptunian, beyond the planet Neptune): uhra-tropical, ul'tra-trop’lk-sl, euU. beyond the 
(2) beyond the limit, range, etc., of (as ultra- tropics: hotter than the tropics. [Pfx. ultra¬ 
microscopic): (3) beyond the ordinary, or exces- (1), (3).] 

sivefiy) (as urtra-Conserv'ative, ul'tra-Conserv'a- ultraviolet, ul-tra-vVa-lit, adj. beyond the violet 
tism, urtra-fash'ionable, urtra-mod'em, nl'tra- end of the visible spectrum: pertaining to, or 
Prot'estant).— adj. ul'tra, extreme, esp. in royal- using, radiations of wavelengtlu less than those 
ism, fashion, or religious or political opinion.— of visible light.—idtraviolet star, one of a class 
a. an extremist.— ns. ultraism (ul'tre-Izm), ex- of invisible stars giving out intense ultraviolet 
treme principlefs), opinion(s), or measurefs): an radiation. [Pfx. mtra- (1).] 
attempt to pass beyond the limits of the known; ultra vires, ul’tra vi’riz, dbl’trd wi'Tds, (L.) beyond 
ul'traist. [L. ultri, beyond.] one’s powers or authority, 

ultrabasic, ul-tra-bi'sik, (petr.) adj. extremely ultra-virtuous, ul'tra-vdr'ta-as, adj. prudish. [Pfk. 
basic, yen poor in silica. [Pfx. ultra- (3).] ultra- (3).] 

ultracentrifuge, ul-tra-sen'tri-fdj, n. a very fast- ultroneous, ul-trd’nl-as, adj. spontaneous, volun- 
running type of centrifiige. [f^. ultra- (2).] tary.— adv. ultrS'neously.—it. ukrfl’neoosness. 

nltracrepidiUe, ul-tra-krep'l-ddt, v.l. to criticise [L. ultrSnem—ultrS, spontaneously.] 
bewond the sphere of one’s knowledge.—n. and ululate, di'd-iSt, also uV. v.l. to hoot or screech. 
adf. uhracropidA'riaii. [From Apelln’s answer — adl- nl'ulaiit.— n. ululft'tion, howling, wailing, 
to the cobbler who went on firom criticising the [L. alttldre, -Otum, to hoot.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el*a-mant: for certain sounds In foreign words, see p. viU 
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■lyic, obi*, OF(y)l, obs. Scots forms of oil. 
ombcl, um’bilt n. a flat>topped inflorescence in 
which the flower stalks all spring from about 
the same point in an axis (which in a compound 
umbel is grouped in the same way with other 
8xes).--<»(is. nm'bellate, -d. constituting an 
umbel: having umbels.—adv. um'beliately.— n. 
umbelUfer (um-bel'i-fir), any plant of the Um- 
belliferae.— n.pl. Umbellif'erae. the carrot and 
hemlock family of plants with (usu. compound) 
umbels, schizocarpic fruit, leaves with sheathing 
bases.— ad^- umbellirerous.—it. um'bellule, a 
partial umbel. [L. umbella, a sunshade, dim. of 
umbra, a shade.] 

umber, um'b^r, it. a brown earthy mineral 
(hydrated oxides of iron and manganese) used 
as a pigment.— v.t. to colour with umber.— at(l. 
brown like umber.— adjs. um'bered, um'bery.— 
um'ber-bird, the umbrette. [It. terra d'ombra, 
shadow earth, or poss. Umbrian earth.] 
umber, um'bar, n. the grayling. (L. umbra.] 
umbilicus, um-bU'i-kes, um-bi-U’k»s, it. the navel: 
a depression at the axial base of a spiral shell: 
a small depression.— at^s. umbilical (-oi/'; some¬ 
times -bi-lVy, umbil'icate, navei-like: having a 
depression like a navel.—umbilical cord, the 
navel-string: an electrical cable or other servic¬ 
ing line attached to a rocket vehicle or space¬ 
craft during preparations for launch, discon¬ 
nected automatically at the time of launch: the 
lifeline of an astronaut outside his vehicle in 
space by which he receives air and communicates 
with the vehicle: any similar connection of 
fundamental importance. [L. umbilicus, the 
navel; Gr. omphalos.] 

umblet, tun'bh, n.pl. entrails (liver, heart, etc.}, 
esp. of a deer.—Also hum'bies, num'bles.— 
um'ble-pie' (see humble-pie). [O.Fr. nombles, 
from lomble, loin—L. lumbulus, dim. of lumbus, 
loin.] 

umbo, um’bd, n. the boss of a shield: a knob: 
the protuberant oldest part of a bivalve shell; 
a knob on a toadstool cap:— pi. umbo'n£s, 
um'bos.— adis. um'bonal i-bsn-fl); um'bonate 

i bol.), having a central boss.— a. umbonk'tion. 
L. umbd, -bnis.] 

umbra, um'brt, it. a shadow: the darker part of 
the shadow or dark inner cone projected in an 
eclipse {astron.)-. the darker part of a spot: a 
shade or ghost: an uninvited guest who comes 
with an invited.— atUs. umbraculate (um-brak'S- 
Uii), overshadowed by an umbraculum; urn- 
brac'uliform, umbrella-shaped.—n. umbrac'ulum, 
an umbrella-shaped structure.— adJs. um'bral, of 
an umbra; um'br&ted ifutr.), faintly traced; 
umbratic (-hraf'; rare), -at, umbratile (um'br*-tU, 
-til), umbratilous (rbrat'i-bs), shadowy; shaded: 
shade-giving: indoor: secluded; umbrif'erous, 
shade-giving: umbrose (-Ards'), shade-giving: 
dusky; um'brous, shaded. (L. umbra, shade, 
shadow, dim. umbr&culum, adj. umbrStilis.] 
umbrage, um’bri}, n. shade, shadow: that which 
casts a shade: a shelter: a shadowy appearance: 
pretext, colour: inkling: suspicion of injury: 
offence.— v.l. to shade: to offend.— adl. nmbri'- 
geous, shady or forming a shade.— adv. umbrfi'- 
geously.—n. umbrft'geousoeaa. [Fr. ombrage — 
L. unibrbttcum (neut. adj.)— umbra, a shadow.] 
umbra, um'ber. See umbrette. 
umbrella, um-breVa, n, a portable shelter against 
sun, rain, etc., now usu. with a sliding frame¬ 
work of ribs on a.stick: anything of similar 
form, as a jellyfish disk: a protection, a general 


cover ifig.y. a cover of fighter airoraft for 
ground forces (mil .).—Also formerly embrall'a, 
umbrell'o.— adi- umbrell'aed. umbrw'a’4, with 
an umbrella.—ninlKell'a>aat, the sauba ant; 
umbrell'a-bird, any of a number of birds of 
the Cotinga genus with umbrella-like crest 
and a lapMt attached to the throat or breast; 
umbrell'a-nr, a Japanese conifer with radiating 
tufts of needles; umbrell'a-stand, a rack or 
receptacle for closed umbrellas and walking- 
sticks; umbrell'a-tree, a tree of any kind with 
leaves or branches arranged umbrella-wise, esp. 
a small magnolia. [It. ombreUa, ombreUo — 
ombra, a shade—L. umbra.] 
umbrette, um-bret', n. the hammerkop, a brown 
African bird between storks and herons, remark¬ 
able for its huge nest.—Also um'bre {'bar), 
umber-bird. [Fr. ombrelte — ombre, umber.] 
Umbrian, um’bri-an, adj. of Umbria, in central 
Italy.— 1 >. a native thereof: the old language, 
Iguvine, akin to Oscan. 

ur^riere, um'brl-ir, {Spans.) n. a visor.—Also 
um'brere, um'bril, um'brel. [O.Fr. ombriere, 
ombrel, shade.] _ _ 

umiak, oomia(c)k, oo'mi-ak, oom'yak, n. an open 
skin boat, manned by women. [Eskimo.] 
umlaut, oom'iowt, n. a vowel-change brought 
about by a vowel or semivowel (esp. i, j) in the 
following syllable: loosely, the two dots placed 
over a letter representing an umlauted vowel in 
German.—v.l. to bring about umlaut in. [Ger., 
— um, around, leatt, sound.] 
umph, hm{h). Same as humph, 
umpire, um'pir, n. a third person called in to de¬ 
cide a dispute or a deadlock: an arbitrator: 
an impartial person chosen to supervise the 
game, enforce the rules, and decide disputes 
{cricket, etc.).—Also v.i. and v.t. — ns. um'pirage, 
um'pire^ip. [M.E. noumpere, oumper —O.Fr. 
nomper—noH', not, per, pair, peer, equal.] 
umpteen, undpYten, um^, um{pYti, (slang) adjs. 
of an indefinite number.— adjs. ump'teenth, 
ump'tieth, the nth. [Umpty in Morse, a dash, 
from its sound on a telegraph key.] 
umquhile, um'hwil, adv. and adj- a &ots form of 
um'while, formerly, late, whilom. (O.E. ymb{e) 
hwi/e, about or at a time.] 
un, ’un, un, an, {dial.) pron. for one: also for him. 
[O.E. accus. hine.] 

There is hardly a limit to words with prefix un-, 
and only a selection is given below. Words from 
unabashed to unzoned are listed continuously, 
either in the text or at the foot of the page, and 
words beginning with un- in which un- Is not a 
prefix follow after these. 

un-, un-, pfx. (1) meaning ‘not* (in many cases, 
the resultant word is more than a mere negation; 
it has a positive force; e.g. unkind usu. means 
'cruel* rather than just ‘not kind*): (2) indicat¬ 
ing a reversal of process, removal, or depriva¬ 
tion:- (3) merely emphasizing reversal or de¬ 
privation already expressed by the simple word, 
as in unbare, unloose; sometimes (in Shakespeare 
and Milton) added to a present participle with 
a passive meaning. The meaning is often am¬ 
biguous, esp. in participial adjs. (Partly O.E. 
un-, neg.; cf. Ger. un-, L. In-, Gr. an-, a-; 
partly O.E. on- (or un-), the unstressed form of 
and--, cf. Ger. ent-, Gr. anti, against).— 
adjs. unaba'ted, not made less in degree; una'ble, 
not able: not having sufficient strength, power. 


unabashed', adj- un- (1). nnab'rogated, adj. un- (1). unaccept'aUe, adj. un- (1). 

unabbre'viated, adl. un- (1). unabaolved', adj- un- (1). unaccept'ableness, n, un- (1). 

unabol'islMd, oKf. un- (1). nnacadem'ic, adj. un- (1). unacccpt'ance, n. un- (1). 

uuahridimd', adj- «n- (1). 

Words begbwdng with pfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 if.): other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 IT.). 
fgte,fibi mg, hdr (ber); mine; nate,fltr; mete; m3dn,fd6t/ dhen (then) 



or skill (to do): weak, incompetent (ardt.): io- 
eRectual {arch.)', unaccent'ed, without accent or 
stress in pronunciation: not marked with an 
accent: unaccomm'odated, unprovided; uaac- 
comm'odatiag, not complifmt; unaccom'panied, 
not accompanied, escorted, or attended: Having 
no instrumental accompaniment (mus.); unac- 
com'plislied, not achieved: lacking accomplish¬ 
ments.— ns. unaccom'pUabment, the fact of not 
being achieved; unaccoimtabil'ity.— a4i. unac- 
couot'able, difficult or impossible to explain: 
not answerable (to a higher authority): (of 
person) puzzling in character.— n. unaccount'- 
abiesess.— adv. unaccoant'ably, inexplicably.— 
adjs. unaccount'ed for; unaccus'tomed, not cus¬ 
tomary: not habituated.— n. unaccus'tomedncss. 
— nd}. unacknowl'edged, not acknowledged, 
recognised, confessed, or noticed.—n. unac- 
quaint'ance, want of acquaintance (often with 
with). — adj. unacquaint'ed {Scot. unacquaint')i 
not on a footing of acquaintance: ignorant of 
(with with, or, Sw(ft, in): uninformed: un¬ 
known (obs.); unusual (Spens.).— n. unacquaint'- 
edncsB.— adjs. unact'able, unfit for the stage; 
unact'ed, not performed; unac'tive, inactive; 
unadopted, not adopted: (unadopted road, a 
road for the repairing, maintenance, etc., of 
which the Local Authority is not responsible); 
unadul'torate, -d, unmixed, pure, genuine; un- 
advis'abie, inadvisable: not prepared to accept 
advice.—n. unadvis’ableness.— adv. unadvis’ably. 
— adj. unadvised', not advised: without advice: 
not prudent or discreet: ill-judged: inadvertent 
(Spens.). — adv. unadvis'ediy.— n. unadvis'edness. 
— adj. unaifect'ed, not aftected or influenced: 
untouched by emotion: without affectation: 
not assumed: plain: real: sincere.—adv. un- 
aflect'cdly.—n. unaflect'edness.— adjs. unaflect'- 
ing; unagree'able, disagreeable: inconsistent 
(with): discordant; unak'ing (SbaAr.), unaching; 
una'lienabfe, inalienable.— adv. una'Iienably.— 
adjs. unalive', not fully aware of (with to): 
lacking in vitality; unallayed', unmixed, un¬ 
qualified: not diminished, unquenched; un¬ 
allied', not akin: .without allies; unalloyed', 
not alloyed or mixed {lit. and//y.); un-Amer'ican, 


not hi accordance with American chatactar, 
ideas, feeling, or traditions: disloyal, against 
American interests.— vs.t. un-Amer'icanise, -iM, 
to make un-American; unanch'or, to loose from 
anchorage.— v.i. to become loose or unattached: 
to weigh anchor.—a<(is. unaneled {un-i-nild'i 
Shak., unnaneld), without extreme unction; an* 
an'imated, not alive: not animated or lively: 
not actuated/by); unannealed', not annealed 
(but see also unaneled): unan'sweraUe, impos¬ 
sible to answer: not to be refuted, conclusive. 
— n. unan'swerableness.— adv. unan'swerably.— 
adjs. unan'swered, not answered: unrequited; 
unappeal'able, not admitting of an nppeit to a 
higher court, conclusive, hnal; unapplaus'ive, 
not applauding; unappoint'ed, not appointed: 
not equipped; unawrehend'^; unapprehen'- 
sible; unapprehen'sive, without understanding: 
without fear.—n. unapprehen'siveness.— ad/s. un¬ 
apprised', not inform^; un^iproach'abie, out 
of reach, inaccessible: stand-offish: inacces¬ 
sible to advances or intimacy: beyond rivalry. 
— n. unapproach'ableness.— adv. unapproach'aUy. 
—a<(is. unapproached'; unappro'prisM, unappro¬ 
priated: inappropriate; unaimro'priatad, not 
taken possession of: not applied to some pur¬ 
pose: not granted to any person, corporation, 
etc.; unapproved', untested {obs.): unproved: 
unsanctioned: not approved of; uwqiprov'ing, 
— adv. unapprov'ingly.— adj. unapt', unfitted: 
unsuitable: not reauily inclined or accustomed 
(to): lacking in aptitude, slow.— adv. unapt'^. 
—It. unapt'ness.— adjs. unar'gued {Milt.), undis¬ 
puted: not debated.— v.t. unarm', to help to 
put off armour: to deprive of arms, to disarm: 
to make harmless.—v.i. to take off one’s armour. 
— adjs. unarmed', without weapons: defenceless: 
unprotected: unaided or without accessory ap¬ 
paratus; unar'moured, without armour, armour¬ 
plating; unart'ful, artless, i^nuine; inartistic: 
unskilful.— adv. unart'fully.— adjs. uaartic'uiate, 
not articulate; unartic'ulated, not jointed: not 
in distinct syllables; unartist'ic, not coming 
within the sphere of art: not concerned with 
art: inartistic; unasked', not asked: not asked 
for: uninvited; unassayed', not attempted: 


unaccred'ited, adj. un- (I). 
unaccus'able, adj. un- (1). 
imaccus'aMy, adv. un- (I). 
unaccused', adj. un- (I). 
unachiev'aUe, adj. un- (1). 
unach'ing, adj- un- (1). 
unac'tuat^, adj. un- (I). 
unadapt'able, adj. un- (1). 
unadapt'ed, adj. un- (I). 
unaddressed', adj. un- (1). 
unadjust'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unadmired', adj. un- (1). 
unadmir'ing, adj. un- (I). 
unadmitt'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unadmon'ished, adj. un- (1). 
unadored', adi- un- (1). 
unadorned', adi- un- (1). 
unadvent'urous (Afi/r. 

unadvent'rous), adj. un- (1). 
unafraid', adj- un- (1). 
unaid'able, adj. un- (I).* 
unaid'ed, af(j. un- (I). 
unaimed', adj. un- (1). 
unaired', adj. un- (1). 
unallott'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unallow'aUe, adj. un- (1). 
unarterable, adj. un- (1). 
unal'teraUeiicss, n. un- (1). 
nnal'terably, adv. un- (1). 
unal'tered, a^. on- (1). 
nnal'teriiig, adf. un- (1). 

Words beginniiv with pfx. un- 


unambig'uous, acd'. un- (1). 
unambig'uously, adv. un- (1). 
unambi'tiouB, a<^. un- (I). 
unambi'tiuusly, adv. un- (I). 
uname'nable, adj- un- (1). 
unamend'able, adj. un- (1). 
unamend'ed, adj- un- (1). 
unamerced', adf. un- (1). 
anamiabil'ity, n. un- (1). 
una'miable, adj. un- (1). 
una'miableness, n. un- (I). 
unamu'sable, adj. un- (1). 
unamused', adj. un- (I). 
unamu'sing, adj. un- (I). 
unamu'singly, adv. un- (I). 
unanalys'able, -z-, adj. un- (1). 
unan'alysed, -z-, at^. un- (I). 
unanalyt'ic, -al, adjs. un- (1). 
unanch'ored, aiy. un- (1). 
unann'otated, adj. un- (1). 
unannounced', adj. un- (1). 
unanx'ious, adj. un- (1). 
unapostol'ic, -al, adjs. un- (1). 
unapostol'ically, adv. un- (I). 
unappalled', adj. un- (1). 
unappar'el, v.t. un- (2). 
unappar’elled, adj. un- (1). 
unappar'ent, adj. un- (1). 
unappeas'able, adj. un- (1). 
unappeased', o<(/. un- (1). 
unapp'etising, adj. un- (1). 

are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); othi 


unapplied', adj. un- (1). 
unappre'eiated, adj. un- (1). 
unappre'eiative, adj. un- (1). 
unar'guable, adj. un- (1). 
unaris'en, adj. un- (1). 
unarranged', adj. unr (1). 
unartifi'eial, adj. un- (1). 
unartifi'ciaUy, adv. un- (I). 
unart'istlike, adj- un- (1). 
unascend'ablc, -ible,a^r. un-(l). 
unascend'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unascertain'able, tufj. un- (1). 
unascertained', adj. un- (1). 

• unashamed', adj. un- (1). 
unasham'edly, adv. un- (1). 
unas'pirated, adj. un- (1). 
unaspir'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unaspir'ingly, adv. un- (1). 
unaspir'ingness, n. un- (I). 
unassail'able, adj. un- (1). 
unassailed', adj. un- (1). 
unasser'tive, adj. un- (1). 
unassign'able, adi- un- (I). 
unassigned', adj. un- (1). 
unassim'ilable, adi- un- (I). 
unassim'ilated, adj. un- (I). 
unassist'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unassist'edly, adv. un- (1). 
unassist'lttg, atU- un- (1). 
unassft'ciated, adj. un- (1). 
unaasuage'aUe, adj. un- (I). 

UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
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oatMtod: wuiMUMd'i muami'iag, making no 
anttmntiott; uoiiratentioua, modest.— adv. on- 
assam'iaA^.—it. unasMun'lasBMs.— adfa- unaa- 
■and% uncertain (of): doubtftdly recognised 
(Sam.): insecure: lack^ in sw-assurance, 
diffident: not insured against loss; uiiatcn'able» 
irreconcilable (arch.): that cannot be atoned for; 
anaUaclied’t sot attached: detached: not 
arrested: not betonging to a club, party, 
college, diocese, department, tegimcnt, etc.: 
not married or about to be; unattalat'ed, not 
legally attainted: unstained: not blemish^ by 
partiality (S/wk.); unattempt'ed, not attempted: 
not made the sub^t of an attempt or attack; 
uaattemi'ad, not accompanied or attended: 
not attended to {arch.}; unatten'tive, inat* 
tentive (the latter being the preferred form); 
unaugmant'^, not augmented: without the aug¬ 
ment (gram.); unauqpi'cious, inauspicious 

i Shak.); unavairable, not available: of no avail 
arch.). — n. uaavairableness.— adv, unavai)'- 
ably.—orff. naavairing, of no avail or effect, 
useless.—n. unavoidabil’ity.— adl- unavoid'able, 
not to be avoided: inevitable: not voidable 
(lew).— A. naavoid'aUeness.— adv. unavoid'aUy. 
— a^a. unavoid'ed, not avoided: urutvoidable, 
inevitable (Sbek.); unaware', not aware: un¬ 
wary {Shelley).—^v. unawares.—n. unaware'- 
ness.—Wv. unawares', without being, or making, 
aware; without being perceived: unexpectedly. 
— n. in the phrase at unawares, unexpectedly, 
at a sudden disadvantage. 

Words with prefix un- {continued), 
adfs. unbacked', without a back: without back¬ 
ing or backers: unaided: not moved back: 
riderless: never yet ridden.— v.t. unbag', to let 
out of a bag.— adj. unbaked, not baked: im¬ 
mature.— A. unbal'ance, want of balance.— v.t. 
to throw off balance: to derange.— ad/a. un- 
bal'anced, not in a state of equipoise: with¬ 
out a counrerpoise or compensation: without 
mental balance, erratic or deranged: (of, e.g. a 
view, judgment) not giving due weignt to all 
features of the situation; not adjusted so as to 
show baloiux of debtor and creditor {book-k.); 
unbail'aated, without ballast: unsteady, un¬ 
stable, flighty.— v.t. unbar', to remove a bar 
from or of: to unihsten.— v.i. to become un¬ 
barred.— ad}, unbarbed', without barb: without 
bard, caparison, or armour (so prob. in Corlo- 
tonus)’, uncropped, untrimmed.— vs.t. unbare', 

to bore. lay bare; unbaric', to strip of bark_ 

mffr. unboiKed', not d^wived of bark: deprived 
of baric; unbadi'tul. Dree from bashfulness: 
ahameleas (Sknk.); ndba'ted, unblunted {Shak.): 
undiminished.— v.t. {obs.) unbe', to cause not to 


be.— v,i. to cease to be, or be noo-esJstent 
{Hard)}). — vd. uidiuar', to Rue ftom 
rein.—imbear'aMe, intolerable.—n. uarnwr- 
abieness.— adv. unbaar'aUy.— ad}s. usbear'lag, 
barren; unbea'vered, without a beaver or hat: 
having the beaver of the helmet opmt; uabe- 
com'ing, unniitaUe: not suited to the wearer, 
or not showitut her, him to advantage: (of 
behaviour, etc.) not batting, unseemb' (with 
to, in; arch., without prep, or with of). — a. the 
transition from existence to non-existence.— 
adv. unbecom'ingiy.— a. nnbecom'ingnesa.— v.t. 
uubed', to rouse, remove, dislodge from a bed. 
—A^fr. nnbedd'ed, unstratified: not put to bed; 
unbedimraed' {Wordsworth); unbedinned' {LeM 
Hunt), not made noisy.— v.t. unbeget', to undo 
the b^etting of.— ad/s. nnbegged', (of person) 
not entreatM: not begged for; unbeginn'ing, 
without beginnii^; unbegot'; unbcmtt'en, not 
yetbegottoi: existing independent of any gener¬ 
ating cause.— v,t. imbeguue', to undeceive.— 
ad/s. unbeguiled', not deceived; unbegun', not 
yet begun: without beginning; unbehu'den, 
unseen: under no obligation of gratitude; un- 
be'ing, nonexistent.— a. nonexistence.— ad/s. un¬ 
beknown', unbeknownst' {coll.), unknown.— advs. 
unobserved, without being known.—n. un'belief 
(or -lif), disbelief, or withholding of belief, 
esp. in accepted religion.— ad/. unbeliev'aUe, 
incredible.— adv. unbeuev'ably.— v.t. and v.i. ua- 
beiieve', to disbelieve; to refrain from believing: 
to cease to believe.— ad/, unbelieved'.—n. un- 
believ'er, one who docs not believe, esp. in the 
prevailing religion: a habitually incredulous 
person.—unbeliev'ing.— adv. unbeliev'ingly. 
— v.t. unbelt', to ungird.— ad/, unbelt'ed, without 
a belt; freed from a belt.— v.t. unbend', to 
relax from a bending tension, as a bow: to 
straighten: to undo, unfasten {naut.): to relax 
(the mind): to allow a frown, etc., to disappear 
from (the brow, etc.).— v.i. to become relaxed: 
to behave with freedom from stiffness, to be 
affabk.—^5. unbend'cd; unbend'ing, not bend¬ 
ing: unyielding: resolute.—n. a relaxing.— adv. 
unbead'ingly.— a. unbend'bigness.— adJ. unbent', 
not bent: relaxed: not overcome.—v.r. unbe¬ 
seem', to misbecome: to fail to fulfil (jByron). 
— ad/, unbesecm'ing.— adv. unbeseem'mgly.— 
vs.t. unbespeak', to cancel an order for; unbi'as, 
to free from bias.— ad/, unbi'ased (sometimes 
unbi'aesed).— adv. unbi'aa(s)edly.— n. unbi'as(s)- 
edneu.—o4te. unbib'lical, contrary to. unwar¬ 
ranted by, the Bible; unbid', not prayed Cor 
(Spans.): unbidden: not bid; unindd'en, not 
bid or commanded: uninvited: spontaneous. 
—v./.nnUnd', to remove a band from: to loose: 
to set free.— n. unbind'ing, removal of a band 


unaasttaged', ad/, un- (1). 
imatoned'. adl- un- (I). 
nnattain'abto, ad/- un- (I). 
unattain'aUencBS, n. un- (1). 
uaattain'aUy, adv. un- (1). 
unattabiAd', <u(/. un- (1). 
unattcud'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unattest'ed, ad/, un- (I). 
unattired', ocff. on- (1). 
uoattract'ive. ad/, un- (1). 
nnattract'ively, adv. un- (1). 
unattract'iveness, n. un- (1). 
anauthen'tic, aiff. un- (1). 
unauthen'ricated, atS. un- (1). 
nnantheatic'lty, n. un- (1). 
unau'thorised, a<(i. un- (1). 
uaauthor i^ve, ad/, un- (1). 

anavert'oUe, {rarely) -i^, ad/s. 

na- (1). 

Words beginning with pfic. un- 


iHiavowed', ad/, un- (1). 
unavow'edly, adv. un- (1). 
unawak'enedi adj. un- (I). 
unawak'ening, adj. un- (1). 
unawed', ad/, un- (1). 
unbaff'led, ad/, un- (1). 
unbaJI'able, ad/, un- (1). 
unbait'ed. ad/, un- (1). 
unband'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
unbaptise', -ise', v.t. un- (2), 
unbaptised', -z-, ad/, an- (1). 
unbar'bered, adj. un- (I). 
unbarred', ad/, un- (1). 
unbarr'icade, v.t. un- (2). 
unbatbed', atf/. un- (1). 
unbatt'ered, ad/, un- (1). 
unbeard'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unbeat'aUe, at^. un- (1). 
unbeat'en, ad/, un- (1). 
unbeaut'iful, ad/, un- (1) 

are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); o 


unbefitt'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unbefriend'^, adj. un- (1). 
unbeloved' (or -luv'id), adj. un- 

<*>• - 

unben'eficed, adj. un- (1). 
unbenefi'cial, adj. un- (1). 
unben'efited, adj. un- (1). 
unbenight'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
unbenign', adj. un- (I). 
unbenig'nant, ad/, un- (1). 
unbenign'ly, adv. un- (I). 
unbereft', adj. un- (1). 
unbesought', adj. un- (I). 
unbespok'en, adj. un- (1). 
unbestowed', ad}, un- (1). 
unbetrayed', adj. un- (1). 
unbett'erabie, a^. un- (1). 
unbett'ered, at^. un- (1). 
unbewailed', ad/, im- (I)- 

UN~ words follow (pp. 1484 ft.). 


fihe,flr: me, hAr (her); mtne; mSte.Jdr; mate; meSn,fdbt: dhen (then) 


or bond: loosing: settii^ free.-Hi4i. loowning: 
not binding.—> 11 . and acU‘ onbirtb'dajr {Lgwis 
Carrolt), (pertaining to) a day other than one’s 
birthday.—vr./. nnUsh'op, to deprive of the 
status of bishop: unbitt’ {uaut.), to take off 
from the bins.— adj. iiabin'ed, witnout a bit: 
unbridled.— a4i-, n>, adv. unbhune'able, lublame'* 
ataleness, unblame'ably, older spellings of un¬ 
blamable, etc.— adi- unblenched' (or un' ; Milt.), 
unflinching: unstained; unMench'ing, unflinch¬ 
ing.—v.{. unbless', to withhold happiness from: 
to deprive of blessing.— atffs. unblenra', unblest'. 
— n. unbless'edness.—unblind', hot blind.— 
v.i. to free from blindness or from blindfolding. 
— ad/, unbiind'ed.—v.r. uablind'fold (jpa.p. Spens. 
unblind'lold).— adis. unblowed' (SAox.), un¬ 
blown' (or un'), not blown: yet in the bud, not 
yet having bloomed, unbhish'ing, not blusning; 
without shame: impudent.— adv. unblush'ingly. 
— adJs. unbod'ied, disembodied; not having a 
body or a form; unbo'ding, not expecting.— 
v.t. unbolt', to draw back a bolt from.— v.i. to 
become unbolted: to explain, expound (Shak.). 
— adi. unbolt'ed, unfastened by withdrawing 
a bolt: not fastened by bolts: not separated 
by bolting or sifting: coarse.— v.t. unbi^'et, 
to remove the bonnet from.— v.i. to uncover 
the head.— adis. unbonn'eted, bare-headed: in 
Othello, according to some, without taking off 
the cap, on equal terms; unbooked', not entered 
in a book: unreserved: not literary; unbook'ish, 
unlearned: not given to or depending on read¬ 
ing: not savouring of books.— adis. unborn', 
not yet bom: non-existent: without beginning; 
unborr'owed, not borrowed: original.— v.t. un- 
bo'som, to pour out, tell freely (what is in the 
mind): to reveal to the eye: (re/l.) to confide 
freely (also v.<.).— n. unoo'somer.— adis. un- 
bott'omed, bottomless: having no foundation 
or support: not founded (in, on); unbought', 
obtained without buying: not bribed; unbound', 
not bound: loose: without binding (also pa.t. 
and pa.p. of unbind, freed from bonds); un¬ 
bound'ed, not limited: boundless: having no 
check or control.— adv. unbound'edly.—n. un- 
bound'edness.—v.f. unbrace', to undo the braces, 
points, or bands of; to loose or relax.— at^s. 
unbraced' (Spens. unbraste), not braced: with 
clothing unfastened: (of drum) with tension 
released: relaxed (/it. and ^g.); unbraid'ed, not 
plaited: untarnished, unfaded (Shak.)', un- 
breath'able, not respirable; unbreathed', not 
exercised or practised (Shak.)’. out of breath: 
not out of breath: not breathed: not even 
whispered; unbreathed'-on, untouched by breath, 
esp. the breath of detraction; unbreath'ing, not 
breathing; unbred', ill-bred; untrained: not 
yet born (Shak.). — v.t. unbreech', to remove the 


breeches, breech, or breeching firom.—otlf. «•- 
branded', wearing no breeches.— v.t. unbn'Ae, 
to Awe from the bridle: to free firom (usu. 
politic) restraint.—unbri'died, not bridled: 
unrestrained. — n. unlwi'dledness.— ad/s. un- 
Brit'ish, not in accordance with British character 
or traditions: unbrizscd' (see unbruised); un¬ 
broke' (arch.), unbroken: unbro'ken, not broken: 
(of record) not surpassed: uninterrupted: not 
thrown into disorder: not vari^teo: not in¬ 
fringed.— adv. unbro'henly.— n. unbro'kennesa. 
— a^. unbruised' (Shak. un'bruscd; Scott im- 
brizsed'), not bruised or crushed.—v.l. un- 
buck'le, to unfasten the -buckle(s) of: to un¬ 
fasten.— V.I. to undo the bucklefs) of a garment, 
etc.: to unbendpfg.).— adi- uidHidd'ad, not yet 
in bud: not yet having emerged from the bud. 
— v.t. unbuild', to demolish, puU down.—indis. 
unbuilt' (or un’), not built: not built upon; 
unbuilt'-on.— v.t. unbur'den, (arch.) unbur'tben, 
to free from a burden: to discharge, cast off, 
as a burden: (re/l.) to tell one’s secrets or 
anxieties freely.— adis. unbnr'dened, (arch.) na- 
bur'tbened, not burdened: relieved of a burden. 
— v.t. and v.i. unburr'ow, to briny or come out 
of a burrow.— v.t. unbur'y, to disinter.— v.t. un- 
butt'on, to loose the buttons of.— v.i. to loose 
one's buttons: to unbend and tell one's thoughts. 
— adJ. unbutt'oned, without a button: with 
buttons loosed: in a relaxed confidential state. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adis. uncalled', not called or summoned: not 
invited: not called up for payment; uncalled'- 
for (or uncalled for), not required, unnecessary : 
unprovoked: offensively or aggressively gratui¬ 
tous.— adv. uncann'ily.— n. uncann'inesa.— adi. 
uncann'y, weird, supernatural: (of e.g. skill) 
much greater than one would expect from an 
ordinary human being: uhsafe to associate with: 
unpleasantly severe (Scot.): unsafe (Scot.). — v.t. 
uncap, to remove a cap from.— v.i. to take off 
one’s cap.— adj. uncap’able (Shak.), incapable. 
— V.I. uncape' (Shak.), prob. a misprint for un- 
cope: some have explained as to uncouple 
hounds, to'unkennel a fox, etc.— adis. uncared'- 
for (uncared for), neglected: showing signs of 
neglect; uncare'ful, careless: care-free^ uncar'- 
ing, without anxiety, concon, or caution: not 
caring about (Burns). — v.t. uncase', to take out 
of a case: to flay (obs,): to undress (Shak,): 
to lay bare.— v.i. to strip (Shak.). — adis. un¬ 
caused', without any precraent cause, self-exis¬ 
tent; unceas'ing, ceaseless: never-ending.— adv, 
unceas'ingly.— ae^s. nnceremo'nious, informal: 
off-hand.— adv. unceremo'niously.—n. unceremo'- 
niousness.—a<Cr. uncer'tain, not certain (of, about): 
not definitely known or decided: subject to doubt 


unblam'able, adj, un- (I). 
unbbun'ably, adv. un- (1). 
unblamed', ad), un- (I). 
unbleached', adi- un- (1). 
unblem'iriied, adi- un- (1). 
onblend'ed, adi. un- (1). 
unUent', at^. un- (1). 
unblink'ing, adi. un- (1). 
unblink'ingly, adv, un- (1). 
uttbliss'ful, o^. un- (1). 
unblock', v.t, un- (2). 
unblood'ed, adi- un- (1). 
unblood'ied, at^. un- (I). 
unblood'y, adj. un- (I). 
unblott'^, ad/, un- (1). 
unblunt'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unboast'fui, adj. un- (1). 
unbone', v.r. un- (2). 
unboot', v.f. and v.i. un- (2). 


unbowed', adj. un- (1). 
unbranchra', adi. un- (1). 
unbreach'able, adi- un- (I). 
unbreached', ad), un- (1). 
unbreak'aUe, adJ. un- (1). 
unbrib'able, adi- un- (1). 
unbridged', adj. un- (I). 
unbroth'erlike, ad), un- (1). 
unbroth'erly, ad/, un- (1). 
unbrushed', adJ. un- (1). 
unbur'ied, adj. un-(l). 
unburned', unburnt' (or un’), adis. 
un- (1). 

unbur'nished, adi. un- (1). 
uBbus'inewlike, adj. un- (1). 
unbus'y, adi. un- (1). 
unbutt'ered, adJ. un- (1). 


uncal'culating, adi- un- (1). 
uncaa'did, adi. un- (1). 
uncMi'di^, adv. un- (1). 
uncui'didness, n. un- (1). 
uncan'dour, n. un- (1). 
unCanon'ic, -al, adis. un- (1). 
uncanon'icalness, n. un- (1). 
uncan'onise, -ise, vs.t. un- (2). 
uncan'onised, -z>, adJ. un- (1). 
uncapsiz'able, adi. un- (1). 
uncat'peted, at^. un- (1). 
uncart', v.t. un- (2). 
uncat'ahtgued, adi. un- (1). 
uncau^t', ad/, un- (1). 
uncerebrated, ad/, un- (1). 
uncen'sor^ adi. un- (1). 
uncensSr'ious, ad/, un- (1). 
uncen'aured, adj. un- (1). 
uncertif'icated, adj. un- (1). 


uncage , v.t. un- (2). 
uncaf'culated, adi. tm- (!)• 


Words beginning with pfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN~ words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-manf, for certain sounds in foroign words, see p. vUi 
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or question Cm no uncertain toms, unambiguous¬ 
ly): not to be depended upon: aubjedt to vicissi¬ 
tude: hesitant, lacking confidence.—adr. nncer'- 
tainly.— ns. mcer'tainness; uncer'tainty (uncer¬ 
tainty pnnciple, the principle that it is not possible 
to measure accurately at the same time both posi¬ 
tion and velocity).— adjs. uncer'tified. not assured, 
attested, or guaranteed; uncess'ant {Milt.), in¬ 
cessant. —V./. unchain', to release from a chain: 
to remove a chain from: to let loose.— ckOs. 
unchained'; unchan'cy (Scot.), unlucky: ill- 
omened: dangerous: ticklish.—v.f. uncharge', 
to unload: to acquit (Skak.).—adJ. uncharged', 
not charged: not attacked (Shak .).—n. un- 
char'ity, want of charity.— v.t. uncharm', to free 
from a spell; to destroy the magical power of. 
— ac(is. uncharmed', not affected by a spell: not 
charmed; unchar'ming, not charming or at¬ 
tractive.— v.t. nnchar'nel, to take from a charnel. 
— adls. unchart'ed (lit. and fig.), not mapped in 
detail: not shown in a chart; unchart'ered, not 
holding a charter: unauthorised.—n. unchas'tity, 
lack, or breach, of chastity.— v.t. uncheck' 
(Shak.), to fail to check.—uncheck'able; 
nacbecked', not checked or verified: not re¬ 
strained: not contradicted (Shak .).—v.f. un- 
chiM' (Shak.), to make childless: to change 
from being a child.-^^s. unchiid'like; un- 
chris'om (Lamb), unchristened.—v.f. unchrist'en, 
to annul the christening of: to deprive of a 
name: to unchristianise (Milt.). — adjs. un- 
christ'ened, unbaptised: without a name; un- 
diris'tian, non-christian (rare): against the 
spirit of Christianity: uncharitable; unreason¬ 
able, outrageous (^coll.). —v.f. to unchristianise 
(obs.). —v.f. unchris'tianise, -ize, to cause to 
change from the Christian faith or character. 
— adf. unchris'tianlike.— adv. unchris'tianly.— 
adi. unchristianlike.— vs.t. unchurch', to deprive 
of church membership, or of the possession of 
a church: to take the status of a church from; 
unci'pher (obs.), to decipher.— adj. uncir'cum- 
cised, not circumcised: gentile: unpurified(^g.). 
— n. uncircumcis'ion, uncircumcised condition: 

the uncircumcised, the gentiles (B.) _ adjs. un- 

civ'il, not civilised (Spens.): discourteous: un¬ 
seemly: against civic good; unciv'ilised, -ized, 
not civilised: away from civilised communities. 
— adv. unciv'illy.—v.f. unclasp', to loose from a 
clasp: to relax from clasping; to open.—v.i. to 
close in a clasp.— adis. unclassed', without class 
divisions: unclassified: not placed in a class; 
unclaas'ified, not classified, esp. of a road: not 
on the security list; unclean (-klen'), not clean: 
foul: ceremonially impure: lewd; uncieaned'. 


not cleaned,—n. uncleanliness ('kien‘). — adJ. un¬ 
cleanly (~khn% — adv. (-klen'). — n. uncleannem 
(-klen'nis) — adfs. uncleansed (-kknxd'); un- 
cler'ical, not characteristic of, or befitting, a 
clergyman.—v.f. unclew (arch.), to unwind, un¬ 
fold, undo.—v.f. uncloak', to divest of a cloak: 
to show up.— v.i. to take one’s cloak off.— 
v.f. unclog', to free from a clog or obstruction. 
— adj. unclogged', not clogged.— v.t. unclois'ter, 
to free or remove from the cloister.— adi- un- 
clois'tered, not cloistered: without a cloister: 
freed or taken from a cloister.—v.f. and v.i, un¬ 
close (un-kids'), to open.— adis. unclose (un¬ 
kids’), not close; unclosed (un-kldzd'), not 
closed: unenclosed: opened.—v.f. unclothe', to 
take the clothes off: to divest of covering.— 
adj. unclothed'.—v.f. and v.t. uncioud', to clear 
of clouds or obscurity.— adj. uncloud'ed, free 
from clouds, obscurity or gloom: calm.— n. un¬ 
cloud'edness.— adjs. uncloud'y.— vs.t. unclutch', 
to release from a clutch; uncock', to let down the 
hammer of: to spread out from a haycock.— 
adj. uncoff'ined, not put into a coffin: removed 
from a coffin.—v.f. and v.i. uncoil', to unwind.— 
adjs. uncoined', not coined: (Shak. uncoyned) 
variously explained, but prob. meaning ‘natural’, 
‘not artificial or counterfeit’.— v.t. uncolt' 
(Shak., punningly; Falstaff has u.sed colt, to 
cheat), to deprive of a horse.— v.t. and v.i. un¬ 
combine', to separate (Dickens). — adj. uncom(e)- 
atable (un-kum-at'a-bl), inaccessible: out of 
reach.— n. uncome'liness.— adds, uncome'ly, not 
comely: indecent: unseemly; uncom'fortable, 
feeling, involving, or causing discomfort or 
disquiet.— n. uncom'fortableness.— adv. uncom'- 
fortably.— adJs. uncom'forted; uncommitt'ed, not 
pledged to support any party, policy or action: 
impartial: not committed; uncomm'on, not 
common: unusual: remarkably great: strange. 
— adv. (old slang) remarkably, very.— adv. un- 
comm'only, rarely (esp. not uncommonly, fre¬ 
quently): in an unusually great degree.— n. un- 
comm'onness.— adjs. uncom'panied, unaccom¬ 
panied; uncompan'ionable, unsociable; uncom- 
pan'ioned, without a companion or an equal; 
uncom'plicated, straightforward, not made diffi¬ 
cult by the variety of factors involved: (of 
person) simple in character and outlook; un¬ 
compliment'aiy, far from complimentary; un- 
compos'able, incapable of being composed or 
reconciled; uncompound'ed, not compounded, 
unmixed; uncomprehen'sive, not comprehensive: 
incomprehensible (Shak.)', uncom'promising, re¬ 
fusing to compromise: unyielding: out-and-out. 
— adv. uncom'promisingly.— n. uncom'promising- 


ttnchall'engeable, adj. un> (I). 
uachall'engeably, adv. on- (I), 
uncball'enged, adj. un- (I). 
michangeabirity, n. un- (I). 
unchange'nble, adj. un- (I), 
aachange'ableness, n. un- (I). 
unchange'aUy, tuJv. un- (I). 
unchanged', adj. un- (1). 
unchang'ing, adj. un- (I). 
unchan^'indy, adv, un- (I). 
unchar'itaoie, adj. un- (I). 
unchar'ItaUeness, n. un- (I). 
unchar'itaMy, adv. un- (1). 
uncba'ry, adi- un- (I), 
unchaste', adi. im- (I). 
michaata'iy, adv. un- (1>. 
nachaat'en^, adi. un- (1). 
nnchaste'nesa, n. un- (1). 
uachastis'able, -a-, adj. un< (1). 
unchastised', -a-, adj. un- (I). 
nacheered', adi. un- (1). 
nadMor'fttl, adj. un- (I). 


uncheer'fuily, adv. un- (1). 
uncheer'fulness, n. un- (1). 
unebewed', adj. un- (I). 
iinchos'en, adj. un- (1). 
unchiv'alrous, adj. un- (I). 
unthron'icled, adi- un- (I). 
uncir'cumscribed, adj. un- (1). 
unclad', adj. un- (1). 
unclaimed', adj. un- (I). 
unclass'ical, adj. un- (1). 
unclear', adj- un- (I). 
uncleared', adj. un- (I). 
unclear'Iy, adv. un- (I)- 
unclear'nesB, n. un- (I). 
unclench', v.f. and v.i. un- (2). 
undipped', unclipt', adjs. un- (I). 
unclub(b)'abie, adj. un- (1). 
uncollect'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
uncol'oured, adj. un- (I). 
uncombed', adi. un- (1). 
uncommend'abic, adj. un- (I). 
uncommend'ably, adv. un- (1). 


uncommend'ed, adi. un- (1). 
uncommer'eial, a<d. un- (I). 
uncommu'nicable, adi- un- (I). 
uncommu'nicated, adj. un- 0). 
uncommu'nicative, un- (I), 
uncommu'nicativeness, n. un-(l). 
uncommu'ted, adJ. un- (I). 
uncompact'ed, adj. un- (1). 
uncompass'ionate, adJ. un- (1). 
uncompelled', adj. un- (1). 
uncom'penanted, adJ. un- (1). 
uncomplain'ing, adJ. un- (I). 
uncomplain'ingly, adv. un- (I). 
uncomplais'ant, (ot-kom'), adi- 
un- (1). 

uncomplais'antly, (or kom’), adv. 
un- (1). 

uncompiet'ed, adi. un- (I). 
uncomply'ing, adj. un- (1). 
uncomprehend'ed, adJ. un- vl). 
uncomprehend'ing, adj. un- (t). 


Words beginning withpfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
fdte, fitr; mi, hur (her); mine; mSte,Jbr: mBte; m6Sn,fiibt; dhen (then) 
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ini> 

unconceiv'aU*, inconceivable.—n. un> constrained'.— adv. nnconstrain'edly.— n. imcon* 
conceiv'abteness. — adv. unconceiv'abty. — adf. straint', absence of constraint.— a4ls. uncon- 
imconceived'.—n. unconcern', want of concern tenuied' iShak.), not despised; nncontest'ririe. 
or anxiety: indifference.—<^. unconcerned', not incontestable; uncontest'ed; uncontroll'aMe, not 
concerned, not involved (in): impartial: un- capable of being controlled: absolute, not con- 
interested: indifferent: untroubled, carelessly trolled (arcA.): indisputable (obs,). —n. uncoa- 
sscure: sober, unaffected by liquor (obs.). — troU'aUeness.— adv. uncratroll'alily.—a<0. un- 
adv. unconcem'edly.—it. unconcern'edness.— ad), controlled', not controlled: not disputed (obs.). 
unconcem'ing.—it. unconcem'ment.—nd/s. uncon- — adv, uncontroll'ediy.— adis. uncontrovert'ed, 
clu'sivc, inconclusive: unconcoct'ed, not digested: not disputed; uncontrovert'ibie; unconven'- 
crude: not elaborate or finished (/?ir.); uncon- tional, not conventional: free in one’s ways.— 
di'tional, not conditional: absolute, unlimited, n. unconventionnl'ity.— adis. uncwi vers'able, not 
—II. uneonditionarity.—adv. uncondi'tionany.— able or not disposed to converse freely: unco¬ 
il. uncondi'tionalness.—ad/r. uncoi^i'tiohed, not ordinated, not co-ordinated: having clumsy 
subject to condition or limitation; infinite, movements, as if muscles were not co-ordinated, 
absolute, unknowable: (of person, response) —vr.i. uncope', to unmuzzle, or unsew the mouth 
not conditioned by learning or experience: not of (a ferret; cf. uncape); uncord', to free (e.g. a 
put into the required state; unconfln'able, not trunk) from cords.— adjs. uncorrupt', incorrupt; 
to be confined; unbounded iJShak.). —v.r. un- uncorrupt'ed; uncost'ly, inexpensive; uncoun'- 
conflne', to release from restraint: to divulge selled, not given advice: not advised.—v.r. ua- 
(Keais). — adi- unconfined', not confined: not coup'Ie, to loose from being coupled: to disjoin, 
restricted; unlimited: set free.— adv. uncon- — v.i. to uncouple hounds.— at^s. uncoup'lad, 
fin'edly.— adJs, unconfirmed', not confirmed: not married: detached; uncour'teous, discourt- 
not yet having received confirmation: uncor- ecus; uncouth {un-kdoth'i O.E. une&th, un- 
roborated: not yet firm or strong: ignorant known, strange— hii-, cuth, known), unknown 
(Shak.y, unconform' (MiU.), unlike.— n. tinron- (obs.): unfamiliar {arch.): strange and wild or 
formabil'ity, the state or the quality of being unattractive: awkward, ungraceful, uncultured, 
unconformable: an unconformity in stratifica- esp. in manners or language.— adv. uncouth'ly. 
tion(geo/.).—a<(/. unconform'able, notconforming — n. uncouth'nesa. — adi- uncov'enanted, not 
(to e.g., hist., the practices of the Church of promised or bound by covenant: not included 
England): unwilling to conform; showing an in a covenant: not having subscribed to the 
un:onformability(geo/.).—it. unconform'abicness. Solemn League and Covenant of 1643.—v.r. un- 
— adv. unconform'aUy.— adi. unconform'ing, not cov'er, to remove the cover of; to lay open: to 
conforming.—it. unconform'ity, want of con- expose: to drive out of cover.— v.i. to take off 
formity (orrb.): nonconformity (obs.): a breach the hat.—a<(i. uncov'ered.—v.r.Hncowr,towUh- 
of continuity in direction, etc. of rock strata (geo/.), draw the cowl from.— adj. uncowled'.—v.r. un- 
—v.r. and v.i. uncongeal', to thaw, melt.— adis- create', to deprive of existence.—oi(/. uncrea'ted, 
uncon'jugal {Milt.), not suited to, or fitting in, not (yet) created: not produced by creation 
marriage; unconjunc'tive {Milt.), impossible to {Milt.). —n. uncreat'edness.— at(is. uncrea'ting; 
be joined; unconniv'ing, refusing indulgence uncred'ible(obs.),incredible; uncred'itable(obs.), 
{Milt.); uncon'scionable, (of person) unscrupu- discreditable; uncrit'ical, not critical, without 
lous: not conformable to conscience: out- discrimination: not in accordance with the 
rageous, inordinate.—n. uncon'acionableness.— principles of criticism.—odv. uncrit'ically.—v.r. 
adv. uncon'scionably.—a((r. uncon'seious, without uncross', to change from a crossed position.— 
consciousness: unaware (of): not self-conscious, adi. uncrossed', not crossed—not passed over, 
—n. (with the) the deepest, inaccessible level of marked with a cross, thwarted, etc.: not marked 
the psyche in which are present in dynamic off as paid {Shak.). —v.r. uncrown', to dethrone: 
state repressed impulses and memories.— adv. to take the crown off.— adis. uncrowned', not 
uncon'sciously.—n. uncon'sciousness.—v.r. un- crowned: not yet formally crowned: possessing 
con'secrate, to deprive of consecrated character, kingly power without the actual title: unf^ul- 
—adi. unconsecrated.—a4i.t. uncon'secrated, not filled; uncrudd'ed (Spens.), uncurdled; uncul'- 
consecrated; unconsenta'neous (Peacock), not in tured, not cultured: not cultivated; uncur'able 
agreement; unconsid'ered, not esteemed: done {Shak.), incurable; uncu'rious, incurious: not 
without considering; unconsid'ering; uncon'- strange.—v.r. and v.i. uncurl', to take or come 
slant {Shak.), inconstant; unconstrain'able; un- out of curl, twist, rott.—adis. uncurled', not 

unconceal'able, adi. un- (1). unconsol'Mated, adi. un- (I). uncorrob'orated, adi. un- (1). 

unconcealed', adi. un- (1). unconstitu'tional, adJ. un- (I). uncount'able, adi- un- (1). 

unconceal'ing, adi. un- (I). unconstitutional'ity, n. un- (I). uncount'ed, adi. un- (I), 

unconcert'ed, adi- un- (1). unconstitu'tionally, adv. un- (1). gncourt'liness, n. un- (1). 

unconcil'iatory, adj. un- (1). unconsumed', adi. un- (I). uncourt'ly, adi. un- (1). 

unconfed'erated, adi. un- (1). uncontam'inated, at^. un- (1). uncropped', a<(/. un- (1). 

unconfessed', o4i un-(I). uncon'templated, at/}, un-(1). uncrush'able, at(r. un-(I). 

unconfused', adi. un- (I). unconten'tious, adi. un- (I). uncrystallis'able, -izable, adi- un- 

unconfus'edly, adv. un-(1). uncontradict'ed, at(/. un-(1). (I). 

unconge'nial, adi- un- (I). unconvers'ant, adi. un- (1). uncrys'tallised, -ized, adi, un- (1). 

uncongenial'ity, it. un- (I). unconvert'ed, adi. un- (1). uncuck'olded, adi. un- (1). 

unconject'ured, adi. un- (I). unconvert'ibie, adi. un- (I)- unculled', adi. un- (I). 

unconnect'ed, adi- un- (1). unconvict'ed, adi. un- (1). uncult'ivable, adi. un- (I). 

unconq'uerable, adi. un- (I). unconvinced', adi. un- (1). uncult'ivated, adi, un- (1). 

unconq'uerableness, it. un- (I). unconvinc'ing, adi. un- (1). uncum'bered, adj. un- (I). 

unconq'uerably, adv. un- (1). uncooked', adi. un- (1). uncurb'able, ad/, un- (1). 

unconq'uered, adi. un- (1). unco-op'erative, adi. un- (1). uncurbed', adi. un- (1). 

unconscien'tious, adi- un- (1). unco-op'eratively, adv. un- (I). uncurd'led, adi- un- (I). 

unconscien'tiously, adv. un- (1). uncoquett'ish, adi. un- (1). uncured', adi. un- (I). 

unconscien'tiousness, n. un- (1). uncor'dial, adi. un- (1). uncurr'ent, adi. un- (I). 

uncoasent'ing, ad/, un- (1). uncork', v.r. un- (2). uncurtaUed', adi. un- (1). 

unconsoled', adi. un- (1). uncorrect'ed, adi. un- (1). 

Wards beginning withpfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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curled: unrolled, uncoiled: uncorl'ins.— vs.f. 
unenne', to free from a curse, unsay a curse 
upon; uucur'tain, to remove a curtain from. 
—nd/f. uncur'tained, curtainless; uncus'tonied, 
(of goods) on which customs duty is unpaid, 
or not payable; unaccustomed (orcA.): not 
customary larch.): uncut', not cut: not shaped 
by cutting: not abridjted: of a book, biblio- 
graphically, with marguis not cut down by the 
binder (even though opened with a paper- 
cutter): popularly, unopened. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
ad/s. undashed', undismayed: uniUt'cd, with no 
date marked or assiipied: unending; un- 
daunt'ed, not daunted: bold, intrepid.— adv. un¬ 
daunt'edly.— n. undaun'tednesa.— ad/, undawn'- 
ing, not yet dawning or showing light.— v.i. un- 
dazz'lc, to recover from a dazed state (Tennyson). 
— adi. undazz'led, not dazzled.— v.t. undear 
(Shak.), to free from deafness.—oefi. undeceiv'- 
able, incapable of deceiving (obs.\ or of being 
deceived.— v.t. undeceive', to free from a mis¬ 
taken belief, reveal the truth to.— ad/s. un¬ 
deceived', not deceived; set free from a delusion; 
unde'cent, indecent (d/a/.): unfitting (arcA.): un¬ 
handsome (o/is.); undecid'ed, not decided or 
settled: uncertain, irresolute.— adv. undecid'edly. 
— ad/s. undcci'pherable, indecipherable; undeci'- 
sive, indecisive.— v.t. undeck', to divest of orna¬ 
ments.— ad/s. undecked', not adorned: having 
no deck; undeclin'ing, unbowed, unsubmissive; 
undeed'ed (Shak.), unused in any action; un- 
defled' (Spens. undeiide'), not defied or chal¬ 
lenged; undcfln'able; undefined', not defined: 
indefinite.— v.t. unde'ify, to deprive of the 
nature or honour of a god.— n. undeiight', lack 
of delight.— ad/s. undeligbt'ed; undelight'ful; 
undeni'Mie, not to be denied, indisputable: not 
to be refus^: obviously true or excellent.— n. 
undent'ableness.— adv. undeni'ably.— ad/- unde- 
nomina'tional, not confined to or favouring any 
particular sect.— n. undenomina'tionalism.— ad/. 
undepend'able (a word formed irregularly, 
neither from a noun nor from a transitive verb), 
not to be depended upon.— n. undepen'dable- 
ness.— ad/s. undepen'ding (ohs.), independent; 
undescri'bable, indescribable; undescribed'; un¬ 
descried'.—ft. un'desert, want of desert, un¬ 
worthiness.— v.t. undeserve', to fail or cease to 
deserve.— ad/, undeserved', not deserved.— adv. 


undeser'vadly.—rtu. nndcacr'vednass; ondesar'var 
(Shak.), one who is not deserving or worthy.--’ 
ad/, undeser'ving.— ( m / v . undeser'vmgly. — ad/- un¬ 
designed'.— adv. undesign'edly.— n. undesign'od- 
weu.~ad/. undesign'ing, not designing; artless: 
straightforward: sincere.—n. undesirabil'ity.— 
ac^. undesi'raUe, not to be wished for.— n. an un¬ 
desirable or objectionable person or thing.— n, 
undesir'ableness.— adv. undesir'abiy.— aef/s, unde- 
sired': undesir'ing; nndesir'ous; undeter'minable, 
indeterminable; undeter'minate, indeterminate. 
— ns. undeter'minatraeas; und^rmina'tion^ 
atffs. undetcr'mined, not settled, not fixed: 
not ascertained; not limited; undeterred', 
not discouraged or prevented (from); unde- 
vel'oped, not developed: of land, not buih on 
or used for public works.— v.t. undid', pa.t. 
of undo.— at^s. undiff'crenced (her.), without a 
modification to distinguish a cadet from the 
main line; undifleren'tiated, not differentiated. 
— v.t. undight (wn-d/r'; Spens.), to undo, take 
off, doff (pa.t. and pa.p. undight').— aef/. un¬ 
adorned: not dressed, (of hair) loose (Spens., 
etc.).— ad/, undig'niiied.—v.r. undig'nify, to de¬ 
prive of dignity.— ad/s. undipped', not dipped: 
unbaptised; undiscemed', unobserved, unper¬ 
ceived.— adv. undiscem'edly.— ad/, undiscern'ible. 
— adv. undiscem'ibly.— ad/, undiscem'ing, show¬ 
ing lack of discernment or discrimination.—n. 
want of discernment.— ad/s. undischarged', not 
paid or settled: (of e.g. obligation) not carried 
out: not released from debt or other liability: 
(of gun) not fired; undisc'iplinable.— n. undisc'i- 
pilne, lack of disciplLie.— ad/s. undisc'iplined. 
untrained: unruly: undiscord'ing (Milt.), not 
discordant: undiscrim'inating, not making dis¬ 
tinctions: not showing critical taste or ability; 
undiscussed', unsettled (obs.): not discussed; 
undisguis'able; undisguised', not disguised: 
frank, open.— adv. undisguis'edly.—a<(/s. undis¬ 
posed', not disposed (usu. with -of): disinclined 
(Shak.): disinclined (to); undissem'bled, un¬ 
feigned: undisguised, unconcealed; undis- 
temp'ered, not deranged, disturbed, ruffled, or 
in unhealthy condition; undistinc'tive, not dis¬ 
tinctive: undistinguishing; undisting'uishable, 
indistinguishable.— n. undisting'uishableness.— 
adv. undisting'uishably.— ad/s. undisting'nished, 
not distinguished or observed: not marked out 
by conspicuous qualities, not famous: not 
having an air of distinction; undisting'uishing, 


undam', v.t. un- (2). 
undam'aged, ad/, un- (1). 
undammed', ad/, un- (1,2). 
undamned', adj. un- (1). 
undamped', adj. un- (l). 
undear', ad/, un- (1). 
undebarred', ad/, un- (1). 
undebased', ad/, un- (1). 
undebauched', a^. un- (1). 
undecayed', ad/, un- (1). 
tmdecid'aUe, ad/, un- (I). 
undeclared', adj. un- (1). 
nndecompos'able, ad/, un- (1). 
undecomposed', ad/, un- (I), 
undefaced', ad/, un- (I), 
nndefeat'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
undefend'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
nndeflied', ad/, un- (1). 
undelayed', add- on- (I). 
undelwy'ing, ad/, un- (1). 
undelect'im, at//, un- (1). 
nnder«gated, ad/, un- (1). 
undelib'wate, ad/- un- (1). 
undeliv'ered, ad/, un- (1). 
undehid'ed, aeU. un- (1). 


undemocrat'ic, ad/, un- (t). 
undemon'strable, adj. un- (1). 
undemon'strative, adj. un- (1). 
undemon'strati veness, n. un- (I). 
undeplored', qfij. un- (1). 
undepraved', adj. un- (1). 
undepre'eiated, adj. un- (1). 
undepressed', adj. un- (1). 
undeprived', a<(/. un- (1). 
umlescend'ible, -able, adj. un- (1). 
undescried', ad/, un- (1). 
undespair'ing, ad/, un- (1). 
undespair'intfy, adv. un- (1). 
undespoiled', ad/, un- (1). 
undcstroyed', ad/, un- (1). 
undetect'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
unde'viating, adj. un- (1). 
unde'viatingly, adv. un- (I). 
undevout', adj. un- (I), 
undigest'ed, adj. un- (1). 
undilut'ed, adj. un- (1). 
undimin'isbable, adj. un- (I). 
undimin'ished, atd. un- (I), 
undimmed', adj. un- (1). 
undint'ed, adj. un- (1). 


undirect'ed, adj. un- (1). 
undisclosed', adj. un- (1). 
nndiscom'fited, adj. un- (1). 
undiscord'ant, adj. un- (1), 
undiscour'aged, ad/, un- (1). 
undiscov'erable, adj. un- (1). 
undiscov'erably, adv. un- (1). 
undiscov'ered, adj. un- (I). 
undiscuss'able, -lUe, adj. un-(l). 
undishon'oured, adj. un- (1). 
undismant'led, adj. un- (1). 
undismayed', ad/, un- (1). 
undisor'dered, ad/, un- (1). 
undispatebed', adj. un- (I). 
undispensed', adj. un- (1). 
undispnt'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
undisput'edly, adv. un- (1). 
undissolved', ad/, un- (1). 
undissal'ving, adj. un- (1). 
undistllled', ad/, un- (Ih 
undistmrt'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
undistract'ed, adj. un- (1). 
undistract'ediy, adv. un- (I). 
undhtract'edness, n. un- (1). 
undistract'ing, ad/, un- (1). 


undemand'ed, ad/, un- (1). 

Words beginning with pfx. on- are listed first (pp. >'<62 ffl); other US- wards follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
fitte./Sr; ml, hir (her); mine: mSte,jOr; mate; mddn.fiSbt; iBien (then) 
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un> 


not diicriminatin^; imdistrib'uted, not distri> 
buted (undistributM raiddlB. the fallacy of reason¬ 
ing without distributing the middle term, i.e. 
without making it universal, in at least one 
premise); undivert'ed, not turned away: not 
amused; undivert'ing; undiveat'ed (JRichardson), 
detached.— adv. undivest'edly.— ad}s. undivid- 
able, indivisible; nndivi'ded-—odv. undivi'dedly. 
—R. undivi'dcdness.—v.f. undo {un-doo’), to re¬ 
verse the doing of: to cancel, annul: to bring 
to nothing: to unfasten by unbolting, etc.: to 
open: to unbutton, untie, etc.: to unravel: to 
solve (problem, riddle; arch.): to bring ruin 
on; to seduce (orcA.): to prevent the happening 
or being of (Snak.). —v.f. to come undone; to 
reverse what has been done:— pa.t. undid'; pa.p. 
undone (un-dun^. —v.r. undock', to take (a ship) 
out of dock.— adis- undocked', not docked or 
cut short; undoc'tored, without a doctor’s 
degree; not patched up, tam^red with, or 
sophisticated.— n.t. undoer (nn-doo'ar), one who 
undoes: one who ruins: a seducer; undo'ing, 
the reversal of what has been done: unfasten¬ 
ing: opening: ruin or cause of ruin.— atfj. un¬ 
domes'tic, not domestic: not content with, 
adapted to, or relating to, home life: unhome¬ 
like {Coleridge). —v.f. undomes'ticate. to make 
undomestic: to untame.— adis. undomes'ticated, 
not domesticated: not tamed: emancipated 
from mere domestic interests; undone (un-dun’), 
not done; annulled: brought to naught: un¬ 
fastened; opened: ruined: seduced.— v.t. and v.f. 
undoub'le, to unfold, open out.—adfs. undoubt'- 
able, indubitable; undoubt'ed, not doubted: un¬ 
questioned: certainly genuine or such as is 
represented: indubitable.— adv. undoubt'edly.— 
adjs. undoubt'ful; undoubt'ing.— adv. undoubt'- 
ingly.— adj. undraped', without drapery: nude. 
— v.t. and v.f. undraw', to draw back.— adjs. 
undreamed', undreamt' (also with -of), not 
imagined even in a dream.—v.r. undress', to 
remove the clothes or dressing from.—v.f. to 
take off one’s clothes.— n. (un') scanty or incom¬ 
plete dress: ordinary, informal dress; uniform 
for ordinary occasions.—Also adi- — adj. un¬ 
dressed', not dressed—not set in order, or made 
trim, or treated or prepared for use, etc.; di¬ 
vested of clothes.—n. undress'ing.— a^s. un- 
dross'y (Pope), pure; undue', not due or owing: 
unjustifiable: inappropriate: excessive.— adv. 
undu'ly, unjustifiably: more than is right or 
reasonable, excessively: wrongfully (arch.). — 


adjs. undu'taous, undutiful (foet.); undu'ttfid. 
— adv. undu'tifuily.— n. undu'tifidam.— adjs. un¬ 
dyed', not dyed; nndy'ing, not dying, immortal: 
unceasing.— adv. undy'ingly,—n. undy'ingnen. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adjs. uneared', not eared: untilled (Shak.); un¬ 
earned', not earned by work: (unearned income, 
income, e.g. dividends, that is not remuneration 
for work done; unearned increment, increase in 
value of land independent of owner’s labour or 
expenditure): (of something pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant) unmerited.—v./. unearth', to dig up, 
disinter: to bring out of obscurity, bring to 
light: to expel from a burrow.— adj. unearthed', 
not connected to earth electrically: dug up, 
brought to light, etc.— n. unearth'liness.— a^. 
unearth'ly,celestial: weird, ghostly: unconscion¬ 
able, absurd (esp. of an early hour).— n. unease', 
lack of ease: discomfort: apprehension.— adv. 
uneas'ily.—n. uneas'iness.— adjs. uneas'y, not 
at ease: disquieted; apprehensive: showing 
troubled restlessness (lit. and fig.): uncomfort¬ 
able: (now rare) not easy to be done: difficult 
because of physical obstacles (obs.); uneath (un- 
eth’\ O.E. un^athe', see cath; arch.), difficult: 
distressing.— adv. with difficulty; in hardship: 
hardly, scarcely: almost (Spetis.). —Also (adv.) 
uneth', uneathes', unnethes'.—arf/r. uneconom'ic, 
not in accordance with sound economics: un- 
econom'ical, not economical.—v.r. unedge', to 
blunt.— adjs. uned'ifying, not instructing or up- 
lining morally or aesthetically: morally degrad¬ 
ing or degraded; uncd'ited, never edited, never 
before published; unemo'tional.— adv. unemo'- 
tionidly.— adis. unemo'tinned, impassive; unem¬ 
ploy'able: unemployed', out of work: not put 
to use or profit: for or pertaining to those who 
are out of work.— n. the number of people out of 
work in a given period.—n. unemploy'ment.— 
adjs. unenchant'ed (Milt, uninchant'ed); unen¬ 
deared' (Milt, unindeared'), not made precious; 
unend'ing, endless: everlasting: never ceasing, 
incessant: thorough-going (Carlyle). — adv. un- 
en'dingly.— n. unen'dingness.— ad/s. un-^g'lish, 
not English in character; un-£ng'ltshed, not trans¬ 
lated into English: unen'viable, not to be envied. 
— adv. unen'viably.— adjs. unen'vied; unen'vious; 
unen'vying; unA'qual, not equal: not equal (to): 
inadequate (obs.): unjust (obs.): excessive 
(obs.): varying, not uniform.—Also adv. 
(Shak.).—n. one who is not equal in rank, 


undisturbed', adj. un- (1). 
undistur'bedly, adv. un- (1). 
undisturb'ing, adi. un- (1). 
undivers'ified, a^. un- (1). 
undivine', adi. un- (1). 
undivorced', adj. un- (1). 
undivulged', adj. un- (1). 
undoomed', adj. un- (1). 
imdrain'able, aiff. un- (1). 
undrained', ad), un- (1). 
undramat'ic, adj. un- (1). 
undread'ed, adj. un- (1). 
undread'ing, adj. un- (1). 
nndream'faig, adj. un- (1). 
undried', adj. hn- (1). 
undrilled', adj. un- (1). 
uadrink'aUe, adj.'vp- (1). 
undriv'en, odf. up- (1). 
undroop'ing, odf. un- (1). 
undiowned', adj. an- (1). 
undrunk', a^. un- (1). 


uneat'ableness, n. un- (1). 
uneat'en, adj. un- (1). 
uneclipsed', adj- un- (1). 
uned'ucable, adj. un- (1). 
uned'ucated, at^. un- (1). 
uneflaced', adj. un- (1). 
uneffect'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unelab'orate, odf. un- (1). 
unelab'orated, Mj. un- (1). 
imelat'ed, <»(/. un- (1). 
unelect'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
imelect'rifM, adj. un- (I). 
unembarr'assed, adj. un- (1). 
unembitt'eied. adj. un- (I), 
unembod'ied, adj. un- (1). 
unemphat'ic, adj. un- (1). 
unemp'tibd, adj. bu- (1). 
unenclosed', adj. un- (1). 
unencumb'mred, adi. un- (1). 
imendang'ered, adj. un- (1). 
unendowed', ad/, un- (1). 
uncndnr'dde, atU. un- (1). 
unendur'ably, adv. un- (1). 
unengaged', at&. un- (1). 


unenlight'ened, adj. un- (I), 
unenquir'ing, ad/, un- (1). 
unenriched', atU. un- (1). 
unenslaved', adj. un- (1). 
unentailed', adj. un- (1). 
unen'ter^, adi- un- (1). 
unen'terprising, adj. un- (1). 
unentertained', adj. un- (1). 
unentertain'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unenthralled', adj. un- (1). 
unentit'led, adj. un- (I). 
uneq'uable, adj- un- (1). 
unescap'able, adj. un- (1). 
unescort'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unespied', adj. un- (1). 
unessayed', adj. un- (1). 
uneth'ical, adj. un- (1). 
unevangel'ical, adU. un- (1). 
unb'ven, adj. an- (1). 
unb'venly, adv. un- (1). 
unS'venness, n. un- (1). 
unevent'ful, a<(/. un- (1). 
unevent'fully, adv. un- (1). 
unev'idenced, a4f. un- (1). 


nndnbbed', adj. un- (1). 
undng', adj. un- (1). 
nnduUed', adj. un- (1). 
uneat'aMe, add. un- (1). 


Words begUudng with pfx. an- are Usted first (pp. 1462 ff.); other Uhf- words follow (pp. 1484 if.). 
Neutral vowels in unaccented sylUbks: ePs-msnt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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•bUity, Mi'amlled, without an equal. 

— adv. oaS'qaauy.—naeq'iiitaUe, inequit* 
able; naequiv'ocu,unambiguous: explicit: clear 
and emphatic.— adv. uneqaiv'ocally; unerr'ing, 
making no error, infallible: not, or never, miss¬ 
ing the mark (/it, and fig.). — adv. unerr'ingly.— 
R. merr'ingaesB.— v.t. oness'enee, to deprive of 
essence or being {,Lamb).-—adls. unessen'tial, 
without being, immaterial {Milt., etc.): not of 
the essence: inessential, not necessary, not im¬ 
portant; anestab'lished, not established: not 
on the establishment or permanent staff; un- 
cxam'pied, unprecedented, without like or paral- 
lei; oaexeep'tionable, not liable to objection or 
criticism, exactly right, excellent: without ex¬ 
ception IRuskin). — n. unexcep'thmableiwss.— 
adv. unexcep'tionably.— atfi- unexcep'tional, not 
admitting, or forming, an exception: unexcep¬ 
tionable.— adv. unexcep'tionally.—unex'e- 
CHted, not executed: not brought into action 
(Shak.); unexpd'rient {Shtdc.), inexperienced; 
lUMxpress'ive, not expressive: inexpressible, 
beyond the power of description {Shak., Milt.)', 
mxpua'nable, inexpugnable: unextinct', not 
extinguished or dead (/Ifr.); uneyed’, unseen, 
unobserved. 

Words with prefix un- {continued). 
adJ. Hnfa'bled, not fabled, real.—n. un'fact, a 
fbct that must not be acknowledged, or a false¬ 
hood that must pass as fact, esp. in international 
politics.— adf. unfail'ing, never failing or giving 
out: infallible: constant: inexhaustible.— adr. 
oafairingiy.— atO. unfair', not fair, ugly: in¬ 
equitable, unjust: involving deception or fraud 
and leading to undue advantage over business 
rival(s).— v.t. {Shak.) to deprive of beauty.— adv. 
■nfnir'Iy.— ns. unfair'ness; unfaith', want of 
faith or trust.— adj. unfaith'ful, not of the 
approved religion: not faithful, violating trust: 
untrue to marriage vows: not true to the original. 
— adv. unfaith'fully.— n. unfaith‘fulness.— adjs. 
nnfali'ible {Shak.), infallible; unfashionable, 
not fashionable: incapable of being fashioned 
(o6r.): shapeless (SkoA.).— n. unfash'lonableness. 
— iidv. unfash'ionabiy,— atO- unfash'ioned, not 
formed: not shaped: not made polished, ele¬ 
gant, etc. {obs.). — v.t. unfasten {un~/ds’n), to 
release from a fastening: to unfix {Shak.). — 


V.I. to become loose or open.— a^s. unfas'tenod, 
rdeased from fastening: not fastenml; ua- 
fa'thered, without a mher or acknowledged 
father: deprived of a fkther; unfa'therly, un¬ 
befitting a fhther; imfafli'omable, not aoie to 
be fathomed {lit, and fig.). — n. tmfath'omaUe- 
ness.— adv. nnfath'omably.— adJs. unfath'msnd, 
not sounded, of unknown depth: of unascer¬ 
tained meaning {fig.); unfeared', not feared: 
unafraid {obs.); unfear'ful, not afraid.— adv, un- 
fear'fnily.— adjs. unfear'ing; unfeat'ured, with¬ 
out marked or well-formed features {lit. and 
fig.); unfeed', not retained by a fee: unpaid; 
unfeel'ing, without feeling: without kind or 
sympathmic feelings: hard-hurted.— adv, un- 
fesl'ingly.— r. unfeel'ingnm.— atfi. unfeigned', 
not feigned, real: not feigning, sincere.— adv. 
unfeign'edly.—n. unfeign'edness.— adjs. unfeign'- 
ing; unfell'owed, unmatched; unfelt', not felt: 
intangible {Shak.). —v.r. unfett'er, to free from 
fetters.— adjs, unfett'ered, unrestrained; un- 
feu‘dal, not marked by social attitudes and 
assumptions like those under the feudal system: 
unfeud’alise, -ize, to defeudalise.— adjs. unflled' 
{Spens. unfilde’), not rubbed with a file, un¬ 
polished; unfiled' (now dial.), undefiled; un- 
fllcd’, not placed on a file; unfill'eted, not 
bound with a fillet: not boned; until‘terable, 
unfirtrabic, unable to pass through a filter (or 
an ordinary filter): unfine', not fine; unfin'ishra. 
— n. unfln'ishing {Milt.), the leaving unfinished. 
— adjs. unfit, not fit: not fitting or suitable: 
not in fit condition.— n. an unfit person.—v.r. 
to make unfit: to make unsuitable (for): to 
disqualify.— adv. unfit'ly, unsuitably, inappro¬ 
priately.— n. unfit'ness.— adJ. unfitt’ed, not pro¬ 
vided (with): without fittings: not made to 
fit, or tested for fit: not adapted, qualified, or 
able.— n. unfitt‘edness.— adj. unfitt’ing, unsuit¬ 
able.— adv. unfitt’ingly.—v.r. unfix', to unfasten, 
deuch: to unsettle (jig.).— v.l. to become loose. 
— adj. unfixed'.— ns. unfix'edness, unfix'ity.— 
adj. unflapp'able {coll.), imperturbable, never 
agitated or alarmed.— n. unflappabil'ity.— adj. 
unfledged', not yet fledged, undeveloped: of 
early youth.—v.r. unflesb', to remove the flesh 
fVom.— adjs. unfleshed', deprived of flesh, re¬ 
duced to a skeleton; not fleshed, not having 
tasted blood, uninitiated: unflesh'ly, spiritual: 


unexact'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unexagg'erated, adj. un- (1). 
•nexalt'ed. adj. un- (1). 
unexam'ined, adj. un- (1). 
unex'cavated, adj. un- (I). 
unexcelled', adj. un- (1). 
nnexci'table, a^. un- (1). 
nncxci'ted, adj. un- (1). 
nnaxci'ting, adj. un- (I). 
unexclu'ded, adj. un- (I). 
nuexclu'sive, adj. un- (I). 
unexclu'sively, adv. un- (I). 
unexsm'plifi^, adj. un- (I), 
Hunx'arcised, adj. un- (1). 
nnexhaus'ted, adj. un- (I). 
unexpan'ded, adj. un- (I). 
nnexpac'tnnt, adj. un- (I). 
unexpec'ted, adj. un- (I). 
uncxpec'tedly, adv. un- (1). 
nnexpec'tedness, n. un- (1). 
unexgan'siva, adl- un- (1). 
nnexpen'stvely, adv. un- (I), 
unex^'rienced, adj. un- (I), 
unexpirad', adl- un- (I). 
uaexpinia'able, adj, un- (1). 
nnexplainad', adj. un- (I). 
nnaxplored', adl- vir (1). 
nuexpuMd', adj. un- (1). 


unexpressed', adj. un- (1). 
unexpress'ible, adj. un- (1). 
unex'purgated, adj. un- 0)- 
unexten'ded. adj. un- (1). 
unexten'uated, adj. un- (1). 
unexting'nishable, adj. un- (1). 
unexting'uislwbly, adv. un- (1). 
unexting'uiahed, a<fi. un- (1). 
unfa'dable, add. un- (1). 
unfa'ded, adj. un- (I), 
unfa'ding, adj. un- (1). 

' unfa'dingly, adv. un- (1). 
unfa'dingness, n. un- (i).. 
nnfall'en, adj. un- (I). 
nnfartering, adj. un- (I). 
unfal'teringly, adv. un- (I). 
unfamed', a^. un- (1). 
unfamil'iar, adJ. un- (1). 
unfamiliar'ity, n. un- (1). 
nnfamil'iarly. adv. un- (1). 
unfanned', adj. un- (1). 
unfastid'iesis, adl- an- (1). 
unfaull'y, adj. un- (1). 
unfa'vourablc, adj. un- (1). 
nnfa'vourablenesB, n. un- (1). 
unfa'vonrably, adv. un- (1). 
unfeaa'ible, adj. un- (I). 


unfeath'ered, adj- un- (I). 
unfed', adj. un- (I). 
unfelled', adj. un- (I). 
unfem'inine, adj. un- (1). 
unfenced', adj- un- (I). 
unferment'ed, adj- un- (1). 
unfer'tilised, -z-, adj- un- (1). 
unfeued', adj. un- (1). 
unfig'ured. adj. un- (I). 
unfirial, adj. un- (1). 
uafll'ially, adv. un- (1). 
unflll'aM, adj. un- (1). 
unfilled', adj. un- (I). 
unfilmed', arU. un- (I). 
unfil'tered, adj. un- (1). 
unfired', a^. un- (I). 
unfirm', adj. un- (1). 
unflshed', adj. un- (1). 
unflagg'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unflagg'in^y, adv. un- (1). 
unflatt'ering, adj. un- (I). 
unflatt'erin^y, adv. un- (1). 
unflawed', adj. un- (1). 
unflinch'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unflineb'invy, odv. un- (1). 
unfloored', adj. an- (1). 
unflua'ter^ adj. un- (1). 

UN’ words follow (pp. 14fl4 If.). 


Words baglnnlng with ffx. on- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other 
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incorporeal: not carnal.—v./. unfluah', to lose a 
flush of colour (ArnoU). — v.t. unfold', to open 
the folds of: to spread Out: to tell: to disclose, 
make known: to reveal, display.— v.i. to open 
out, spread open to the view (///. and /ig .).— 
v.t. unfold', to let out from a sheep*fold.— a4/s. 
unfold'ed, not folded: opened out from folds; 
imMd'ed, not enclosed in a sheep*fold.— n. un- 
fold'er. -n. and adj. unfold'ing, opening out 
from folds: disclosing.— n. and ad/- unfold'ing, 
letting out from a sheep-fold.— ad/, (of star; 
S/iak.) showing the time for unfolding sheep.— 
v.t. unfool', to undo the fooling of.— ad/s. un- 
foot'ed, untrodden; unforbid' (Mi/t.), unfor- 
bidd'en; unforced'.— adv. unftHr'cedly.— adjs. un< 
for'cible, without strength (obs.): incapable of 
being forced or {Milt.) enforced; unforebod'ing, 
not giving or feeling foreboding; unfore'skinned 
{Mi/t.), circumcised; unfor'ested, not wooded: 
not reckoned as deer-forested: deforested; 
unforgott'en (arch, unforgot').— v.t. unform', to 
unmake, —adjs. unfor'mal, informal; unfor'mal- 
ised, -ized, not made formal; unformed', un¬ 
made, uncreated: formless, unshaped: im¬ 
mature, undeveloped; unfor'tunatc, unlucky: 
regrettable; of ill omen; (esp. formerly) living 
by prostitution.— n. an unfortunate person.— 
adv. unfor'tunateiy.— ns. unfor'tunateness; un- 
for'tunc (arch.). — adjs. unfor'tuned; unfought' 
(arch, unfougbt'en); unfound', not found; un- 
found'ed, not founded: without foundation, 
baseless: without bottom, bottomless (Milt.). 
— adv, unfound'cdly.— adjs. unframed', not 
formed or fashioned (lit. and fig.): not set in 
a frame; unfraught', not fraught or charged.— 
v.t. to unload, discharge.— ad/, unfree', not free: 
in servitude: not free of a corporation.— n. un- 
freo'man, one who is not free of a corporation.— 
v.r. and v.i. unfreeze', to thaw: to free (prices, 
wages, funds) from the control imposed by a 
standstill order.— adj. unfrett'ed, not eaten away 
or rubbed: not annoyed or worried.— n. un¬ 
friend', one who is not a friend.— ad/, unfriend'ed, 
not provided with or supported by friends.— 
ns. unfriend'edness; unfriend'liness.— ad/, un- 
friend'iy, ill-disposed: somewhat hostile.— adv. 
unkindly.—n. unfriend'ship (arch.), unfriendli¬ 
ness.—<«(f. unfright ed (arch.), not frightened.— 
v.t. unfrock', to strip of a frock or gown, depose 
from priesthood: to remove from a comparable 
position in another sphere of activity.— ad/s. 
unfrocked'; unfumed', not fumigated: undis- 
tilled (Mi/l.y, unfund'ed, not funded, floating, 
as a public debt, in the form of exchequer bills 


and bonds, to be paid up at certain dates.—v.f. 
unfurl', to release from being furled: to unfold, 
display.— v.i. to spread open.— v.t. mifur'iiisli, 
to deprive (Shale.): to deprive of men, defences, 
or furniture.— adj. unfur'nished, not Aimished: 
unsupplied. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adjs. ungain' (obs., arch., or dial.', from gain (2», 
indirect: inconvenient: unpleasant: ungainly, 
awkward: unskilled; ungain'ful.— n. ungain'li- 
ness.— adj. ungain'Iy, awkward, clumsy, un¬ 
couth.— adv. awkwardly.— adjs. ungalled', not 
made painful by rubbing: not irritated or in¬ 
flamed ()?g.); ungazed', not gazed (at; also un- 
gazed'-upon).— v.t. ungear', to unharness (arch.): 
to disconnect a part of a system of moving 
parts (also fig.). — adjs. unge'nial, not sympa¬ 
thetically cheerful: not comfortably warm, raw: 
not congenial: not favourable to natural growth; 
ungen'itured, (Shale.) without means of genera¬ 
tion, or not produced by ordinary generation.— 
n. ungentil'ity.— adjs. ungen'tle, not gentle: not 
of gentle birth: not of or befitting the gentle; 
ungen'tiemanlike, not like or befitting a gentle¬ 
man.—Also adv. —If. ungcn'tlemanlioeis.— adj. 
ungen'tlemanly, unbecoming a gentleman: not 
gentlemanlike.—Also adv. — n. ungen'tieneas.— 
adv. ungent'ly.— v.t. unget', to undo the begetting 
of.—adjs. ungetat'abic, unget-at'-able, inacces¬ 
sible; unghost'ly, not pertaining to or tike a 
ghost; not spiritual.— v.t, ungird', to free from 
a girdle or band: to undo the fastening of and 
take olT.— adj. ungirt' (or ungird'ed), not girt: 
freed from the girdle: not tightened up, not 
strengthened for action (fig.). — v.t, ungirth', to 
remove a girth from; to free from a ^rth.— 
ae^. ungirthed'.— v.t. ungod'. to divest of divinity: 
to make godless.—ady. ungod'like.— adv. un- 
god'liiy, in an ungodly nianner.— n. ungod'linen. 
— adjs. ungod'ly, not godly: outrageous, un¬ 
conscionable (coll.); ungored' (Shale, ungord'; 
another reading ungorg’d'), unwounded; un¬ 
gorged', not gorged or sated: ungot', ungott'en, 
not got or acquired: unbegotten; ungov'ern- 
able, uncontrollable: unruly.—n. ungov'erhable- 
nesa.— adv. ungov'ernably.—ad/, ungov'emed.— 
V.I. ungown', to deprive or divest of a gown: 
to unfrock.— ad/s. ungowned', not wearing a 
gown: deprived of one's gown; ungra'cious, 
without grace: graceless: ungraceful: wanting 
in courtesy, affability or urbanity: behaving 
with a bad grace: unmannerly: rendering 
offensive or disagreeable.— adv. ungra'ciously. 


un(o'cus(8)ed, adj. un- (I). 
untord'able, adj. un- (I). 
unforeknow'aUe, adj. un- (I). 
unforeknown', adj. un- (I). 
unforesee'able, a^. un- (I). 
unforesee'ing, adj. un- (I). 
unforeseen', adj. un- (I), 
unforetold', ae/j. un- (I). 
unforewamed', adj. un- (I). 
unfor'felted, adj. qn- (D- 
unforged', at/j. un- (I). 
unforgett'able, adj. un- (I). 
unforgett'ably, adv. un- (I). 
unforgiv'able, ad/, un- (I). 
imforgiv'cn, at/j. un- (1). 
unforgive'ness, n. un- (I). 
unforgiv'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unforgiv'ingness, n. un- (I). 
unfor'midable, adj. un- (I). 
nnforsa'ken, adj. un- (1). 
unfor'tified, a^. un- (1). 


unfos'tered, adj. uq.- (!)• 
unfran'chised, adj.m- (I). 
unfranked', adj. un- (1). 
unfre'quent, adj, un- (I). 
unfrequen'ted, adj. un- (1). 
unfrequent'ednesB, n. un- (1). 
unfre'quently, adv. un- (1). 
unfright'ened, adj, un- (1). 
unfro'zen, a4/- un- (I). 
unfruc'tuotts, adj. un- (1). 
unfruit'ful, adj- un- (1). 
unfruit'fully, adv. un- (I). 
unfruit'fulness, n. un- (1). 
unfu'elled, adj. un- (1). 
unfulfilled', adj. un- 0)- 
unfunn'y, adj. un- (1). 
unfurred', a^, un- (1). 
unfurr'owed, adj. un- (1). 
ungaintaid', adj. on- (1). 
ungaimwy'able. adj. un- (I). 
ungall'ant, adj. un- (I). 
ungall'antly, adv. un- (1). 
nngar'bled, on- (1). 


ungar'mented, adj. un- (1). 
ungar'nercd, adj. un- (1). 
ungar'nished, adj. un- (1). 
ungar'tered, adj. un- (1). 
ungath'ered, adj. un- (I). 
ungauged', adj. un- (I). 
ungen'erous, adj. un- (1). 
ungen'erously, adv. un- (I). 
ungentecl', adj. un- (I). 
ungenteel'ly, adv. un- (I). 
ungen'uine, adj. un- (1). 
ungen'uineness, n. un- (1). 
ungift'ed, adj. un- (I). 
ungild', v.t, un- (2). 
ungild'ed, adj. un- (I), 
ungilt', ady. un- (1). 
ungiv'faig, adj. un- (1). 
unglad', «<(/. un- (1). 
anglazed', adj. un- (1). 
unghMsed', adj. an- (1). 
unglove', v.t. un- (2). 
ungloved', adj. un- (1). 
untfue', v.t.. V.I. un- (2). 


unfossUif'erous, ad/, un- (1). 
unfose'ifised, -ized, adj. on- (I). 


Words beginning with pfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 IF.): other VN- wards follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
Neutral vowels in unaceented syllables: el's-nuni; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 



—R. oogim'ckMMwn.—oograi'ed, not clani> 
fled in Bndes; not adjusted to eaw grodieats; 
Mgntolal, not feeling gratitude: disagreeable, 
irksome: not repaying one’s labour, thankless. 
— ad*, nagnte'nilly.—n. iingrate'fuliien.— adlii. 
oaground', not ground; unground'ed, not ba^ 
(with in): without basis, unreal, false: with¬ 
out sound fundamental instruction.— ad*, un- 
grouad'edly.— n. unground'ednew.—v.r. unguard', 
to render, or leave, unguarded.— atff. un- 
guard'ed, without guard: unprotected: un¬ 
screened: incautious: inadvertent.— ad*, un- 
gnsrd'edly.— n. unguard'edness.— v.t. ungum', to 
free from gum or gummed condition.— ad/, un- 
gummed, not gummed: freed from gum or 
gumming: (come ungummed, of plan, to go 
amiss; s/ang). 

Words mth prefix un- (continued), 
ad/, imha'ble (an obs, form of unable).—v.r. 
imhair', to deprive of hair.— v.l. to become 
free from hair.— ad/s. unhaired', freed from 
hair; unhalsed {un-hdst'i Scott), unsaluted. 
— v.t. unhand', to take the hands off: to let 
go.— ad*, unhand'ily, awkwardly.— n. unhand'- 
mess.— adjs. unhan'died, not handled or man¬ 
aged: not broken-in; unhand'some, not hand¬ 
some: unskilful in action (obs.): unseemly: 
ungenerous: ungracious: clumsy, inconvenient 
(ohr.).—Also ad*. (Spens.). — ad*, unhand'someiy. 
— n. unhand'someness.— ad}, unhand'y, not skil¬ 
ful, awkward: not convenient.— ad*, unhapp'iiy, 
in an unhappy manner: unfortunately, regret¬ 
tably: unsuccmsfully: maliciously (oibs.): un¬ 
favourably (Shak.): shrewdly (Shak.). — n. un- 
happ'inesB.— ad}, unhapp'y, bringing misfortune: 
not fortunate: miserable: infelicitous, inapt: 
mischievous (ohs.). —v.r. (Shak.) to make un¬ 
happy or unfortunate.—v.r. unhar'bour, to dis¬ 
lodge from shelter.— ad}- unbar'boured, without 
a shelter: dislodged from shelter.—v.r. unhar'- 
ness, to take the armour or the harness off.— 
ad}, unhar'nessed, not in, or freed from, armour 
or harness.—v.r. unhaap', to unfasten by undoing 
a hasp.— v.i. unhat', to take off the hat fl-om 
respe^.— ad}s. unhatched' (unhatch’d; Shak.), 
not out of the egg: not developed: not shaded: 
unhacked; unhatt'ed, hatless.— n. unhatt'ing, 
lifting of the hat.— vs.t. unhead', to take the head 
from; unheal' (see unhele).— ad/s. unheal'able; 


_j , ill-hfialth odj un- 

heahh'fid.—mfv. unhaalth'fiiOy.^. udiMUh'fiil. 
ness.—-mfv. unheal'thiljr.»-ii. asdhmd'thsnMa.— 
at&s. unheal'diy, not healthy;. morbid: un¬ 
favourable to health: dangerous (slang); un¬ 
heard', not heard: not granted a mring: not 
hmird of, unknown to fame; unprecedented (in 
Shak., Jf. John V, ii. 133, understood by some as 
unhaired, beardless); unteard'-of.—v.r. unhearse' 
(used by Spens. in the pa.t. rndmist), app. to 
remove from a hearse or a stand for candles 
at a funeral.— ad/, unhearsed', without a hearse. 
—vs.r. unheart' (S/udc.), to dishearten.—m/v. un- 
heed'ily, unheedfully.—v.r. unhele', unheal', 
(Spens.) to uncover, disclose; unhelm', to divest 
of helmet.— a^s. unhelmed', unhel'meted, with¬ 
out, or divest^ of, helm or helmet; imheppen 
(un-ep'n; Yorks., Line., Tennyson’, O.H. hep- 
pinn, dexterous), clumsy.—v.r. (pa.t.) unbent' 
(see unhearse).— adi. unhes'itating, not hesitat¬ 
ing or _ doubting: prompt: ready.— adv. un- 
hes'itatingly.— ad}, unhide'bound, not having a 
skin confining the body (Milt.).—v.t. unhinge', 
to take from the hinges: to derange.— ad/, un¬ 
hinged'.— n, unhinge'ment.— ad}s. unhistor'ic, -al, 
not' mentioned in history: not in accordance 
with history: not having actually existed or 
happened.—vr.r. unhive', to drive from a hive; 
unhoard', to take from a hoard.— adv. unho'lily. 
— n. unho'liness.— adJs. unhol'pcn, not helped 
(arch.); unho'ly, not holy: very wicked: un¬ 
conscionable, outrageous, unearthly (coll.); un- 
hon'est (ohr.), unseemly, indecent, dishonour¬ 
able: immoral; dishonest.—v.r. unhoop', to 
remove hoops from.— ad}s. unhoped', unex¬ 
pected (obs.): beyond what was expected with 
hope (arch.; now unhoped'-for); unhope'fut.— 
adv. unhope'fully.—vs.r. unhorse', to dislodge or 
throw from a horse: to take a horse or horses 
from.— ad}, unhos'pitable (now usu. inhospitable). 
— v.t. unhouse', to deprive of or drive from a 
house or shelter.— adjs. unhoused', houseless; 
deprived of a houM; unbous'eied, (Shak. un- 
houzz'led), not having received the sacrament; 
unhung', not hung: without hangings: un¬ 
hanged; unhus'banded, uncultivated: without a 
husband.—v.r. unhusk', to strip the husk ftom. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adjs. unlde'a’d, without ideas: with unfurnished 


uagraced', ad}, un- (1). 
uugrace'ful, adj. un- (I), 
ungrace'fully, adv. un- (I). 
ttttgrace'fulness, n. un- (I). 
uagrammat'ic, -al, adjs. un- (I). 
ungrammat'kally, adv. un- (1). 
ungrat'ifled, adJ. un- (I). 
ungrave'ly (Shak.), adv. un- (1). 
ungroomM', ad/, un- (1). 
HBgrown', adj. un- (1). 
ungrudged', adj. un- (1). 
ungnidg'ing, adj. un- (I), 
ungrudg'mgly, adv. un- (1). 
uaguer'doned, m(f. ud- (1). 
ungnessed', un- (1). 
unguid'bd, ad}, un- (1). 
unguilt'y, udf. un- (1). 
ungyve', v.r. un- (2). 
ungyved', ad}, un- (1). 
nnSab'itable, ad}, un- (1). 
uahabit'uated. ad}, un- (1>. 
nahadved', m}. un- (1). 
uahack'neyed, adJ. un- (1). 
nnhailed'. ad}, on- (1). 
ll'ow, v.r. un- (2). 

I'owed, ad}, un- (1). 
li'ernd, ad}- un- (1). 


imhand'seled, adj. im- (1). 
unhang', v.r. un- (2). 
unhanged', adj. un- (1). 
unhar'dened, ad}, un- (!)• 
unhar'dy, un- (1). 
unharmed';^, un- (I). 
unharm'ful, adj. un- (1). 
unharm'fully, adv. un- (I). 
unharm'ing, ad}, un- (1). 
funbarmo'nious, ad/, un- (1). 
unhar'vested, adJ. un- (1). 
unhast'ing, ad}, un- (1). 
unhast'y, ad}, un- (I). 

. unhatched', ad}, un- (1). 
uidiaunt'ed, o4f. un- (1). 
unhaz'arded, aJd- un- (1). 
unhaz'ardoni, ad}, un- (1), 
unheat'ed, ad}, un- (I). 
unhedged', <M. un- (1). 
unheed'ed, ad}, un- (1). 
unheed'cdly, adv. un- (1). 
unheed'iul, a^. un- (1). 
unheed'fully, adv. un- (1). 
unheed'ing, a<ff. un- (1). 
unheed'iagly, adv. un- (1). 
unbeed'y, ad}, un- (I). 
unhelped', ad}, un- (1). 


unbelp'ful, ad}, un- (1). 
unher'alded. a^. un- (1). 
unhero'ic, -al, adjs. un- (1). 
unhero'ically, adv. un- (1). 
unhewn', ad}, un- (1). 
unhidd'en, ad}, un- (1). 
unhired', ad}, un- (1). 
unhitch', v.r. un- (2). 
unhome'like, adJ. un- (I). 
unhome'ly, ad}, un- (1). 
unhuii'oui^, a^. un- U)- 
unhood', v.r. un- (2). 
unhood'ed, ad}, un- (I, 2). 
unhook', v.r. un- (2). 
unhu'man, a^. un- (1). ' 
unhu'manise, -ize, v.r. un- (2). 
unhum'bled, ad}, un- (I). 
unhunt'ed, ad}, un- (1). 
unhurr'ied, adJ. un- (1). 
unburr'iedly, adv. un- (1). 
unhurr'ying, at}/, un- (1). 
unhurt', ad}, un- (1). 
unhurt'fnl, adJ. un- (1). 
unhnrt'fuily, adv. on- (1). 
unhurt'fuliim, n. un- (1), 
unhygien'ic, aef}. un- (1). 


Words beginning with pfx. un-ore listed first (pp. 1462 if.); other VN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 


fate, fib; ml, h&r (her); ndne; mite, fib; mOte; m^n fSbt; dhen (then) 






mind; naMS'alt not ideal: not Idealiatic: con¬ 
veying no idea {obs.): without ideas (o6s.): 
without Ideals.— n. unldfi'alism.— tuOs. unMM- 
ist'ic; uainag'inabic.—n. uniniaK'iaaUeneBa.— 
adv. uaimag'inably.—uaimag'inative, not 
Imaginative, prosaic.— n, unimag'iaafiveiieBS.— 
Qtils. vnimag'nied; unimpass'ioned, not impas¬ 
sioned, calm, tranqeii; unlmpcach'aUe, not to 
be impeached: not liable to be accused: fVee 
firom fault: blameless; tfsimpeached'; unim'- 
portuned (or -tOitd’, -choond'', often -pdf'), not 
persistently begged (to do something); unim¬ 
posed; unimpSs'ing, unimpressive: not burden¬ 
some {Thomson) ; unimproved', not made better: 
not cultivated, cleared, or built upon: not put to 
use; unincum'beied, unencumbered; unindeared' 
(see unendeared); uninformed', not having re- 
eeived information: untaught: not imbued with 
life or activity: uninform'ing; unin'terested, not 
personally concerned: not taking an interest; 
nnin'tercsting.— adv. unin'tercstingly. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
v.t. unjoint', to disjoint.— adfs. unjoint'ed, dis¬ 
jointed, incoherent: without joints; unked, un- 
ket, unkid (dbngk'id, ungk'ld, -it; N. and W. 
England; forms of uncouth), strange, uncohi- 
fortable, lonely, eerie; unkempt' (see kemb), un¬ 
combed: unpolished, rough; unkenned', un- 
kent', unknown.— v.t. unkenn'el, to dislodge (a 
fox) from a hole: to let out from a kennel.— 
adjs. unkept', not kept: untended; unkind', un¬ 
naturally wicked (ohs.y. wanting in kindness: 
cruel; nnkin'died, not kindled.— n. unkind'tiness, 
want of kindliness.— ad}, unkind'ly, unnatural: 
not kind.— adv. unnaturally (Milt.): against 
right feeling (Shak.): in an unkindly manner: 
cruelly.—H. unkind'ness, want of kindness or 
affection: cruelty: ill-feeling.— v.t. unking', to 
deprive of kingship or of a king.— adjs. unking'- 
like; unkingly, unbecoming a king: unlike a 
king.— v.t. unkiss' (Shak.), to annul by means 
of a kiss.— aeOs. unkissed', not kissed; unkneUed 
(uH-neW), without tolling.—v.t. unknight (un¬ 
nit'), to divest of knighthood.— adj. unknight’ed, 


not knighted.—n. Hakai^'linass.—mCf. aa- 
knightly (un-nit'h), unlike, or unbecoming to, a 
knight.— iulv, in an unluughtly manner.—M. nn- 
Icnit (uihnii'), to unde the knitting of: to untie: 
to smooth out from a fl-own: to relax.— v.l. to 
become unknh.— ad/- loose, unhrmed.—v.t. un¬ 
knot (un-nof), to free from knots: to untie.— 
adi- unknowable (taM0'»-bl), incapable of being 
known.— n. an unknowable thing: the first or 
original cause: that which is cognisable only 
in Its relations.—n. unknow'abteness.— adf. nn- 
know'ing, ignorant, unaware: ignorant (of; 
arch.)', not knowing (areh. or poet.): unwitting: 
unknown (to; dial.). — adv. unknow'ingty.— n, 
unknow'ingness.—niti. unknown (un-nOn’), not 
known.— n. an unknown person or quantity: 
(with the) that which is unknown.— n. unknown'- 
ness. 

Words with prefix ui^ (continued), 
adjs. unia'bound, mowing no traces of labour: 
unworked: unrestrained, easy; unla'bouring.— 
vs.t. unlace', to free from being iaced: to undo 
the lacing of: to carve (esp. a rabbit; obs.): 
to undo, destroy (Shak.); unlade', to unload.— 
at^. unla'den, not laden.— n. unla'ding.— adi. un¬ 
laid', not laid.— vs.t. unlasb' (naut.), to loose the 
lashings of; unlast, unlaste (un-lSsf, -last'), 
Spenserian pa.t. and pa.p. of unlace; unlatch', 
to lift the latch of.— n. un'law, breach of law 
(arch.): a fine, penalty (Scots law; obs.). — v.t. 
unlaw', to annul, repeal: to fine (obs.). — adi. 
unlaw'ful, forbidden by law: illegitimate: illicit: 
acting illegally.— adv. unlaw'fully.—n. unlaw'ful- 
nesB.— VS.I. unlay' (naut.), to untwist; unlead 
(un-led'; print.), to take the lead or leads from. 
— adi- unleal', unfaithful.—v.t. unlearn', to undo 
the process of learning: to rid one's mind of, 
eliminate habit(s) of.— adi. unlearned (-Ihr'nid; 
also poet, -lurnd'), without learning: (-Urnd') 
not learned, got up, acquired: eliminated by un¬ 
learning.— adv. unlear'nedly.— n. unlear'nedness. 
— adi. and pa.p. unlearnt (-Krnt'), unlearned. 
— v.l. unleash', to free from a leash, let 
go.— adjs. lulled', not led, without guidance; 


mident'iSed, adi- un- (1). 
nnidiomat'ic, adJ. im- 0). 
unillumed', adj. un- (I). 
nnillu'minated, adj. un- (1). 
naillu'minatiiig, ad/, un- (1). 
unillu'mined, adi. no- (1). 
anill'uBtrated, adi. un- (1). 

1', a}^. un- (1). 
r'tal (Miit.), adi. un- (1). 
. rad', adi. nn- (1). 
■nliiipart'ed, adi. un- O)* 
unimped'ed, adj. un- (1). 
uaimped'edly, adv. un- (I). 
Uaimplored', adj. un- (1). 
uaimport'ance, n. un- (I). 
unimport'ant, adj. un- (1). 
unimpreg'nated (or -im'), adj. 
un- (1). 

unimpressed', adj. un- (1). 
unimpress'ible, adj. un- (1). 
nnipipress'ioaable, adj. un- (I). 
unin^ess'ive, adj. un- (1). 
Huimpiis'oned, un- (I, 2). 
Bgn'abls, a^. un-(I). 
j. un- (1). 

Bg'urated, at^. un- (1). 
OTOBvJt^ed, a4i. nn- (1). 
iiniacor'porated, adi. nn- (I). 
■nin'dexed, <Kfl. on- (1). 
■ninfect'ed, cntf. un- (1). 
abtfamed', adj. un- (1). 

s'able, adi. un- (1). 


uninflat'ed, adj. un- (1). 
uninflect'ed, adj. un- (1). 
imin'fluenced, adj. un- (1). 
iminfluen'tial, adj. un- (1). 
uninhab'itable, adi. un- (1). 
uninhab'ited, adi- un- (1). 
uninhib'ited, adi. un- (I). 
unini'tiatcd. adi- un- (1). 
uain'inred, adj. un- (1). 
uninquir'ing, at^. un- (I)- 
uninquis'itive, adj-tsm- (1). 
uninscribed', adj. nn- (1). 
uninspired', adj. un- (1). 
uninspir'ing, adj. nn- (1). 
uninstmct'ed, adj. un- (1). 
nninstmct'ivc, tufj. un- (1). 
uninsured', adj. un- (1). 
unin'tegratcd, adi- un- (1). 
uninteileGt'ual, adi. un- (1). 
uninteH'igent, adi. un- (1). 
unintelliipbirity, n. un- (1). 
unintell'igiUe, adi. un- (1). 
uninteH'igibly, adv. un- (1). 
unintend'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unintea'tioaal, adj. un- (I). 
unintentional'ity, n. un- (1). 
uninten'tionally, adv. un- (I). 
unintermitt'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
unintermitt'edly, adv. un- (1). 
unintermitt'ing, aid. nn- (1). 
unintermitt'ingly, adv. un- (1). 
uninter'pntaMc, a^. un- (1). 


Words beginning with pfx. lu- are listed first (pp. 1462 IT.); idher 


unintenup'ted, adi. un- (1). 
uninterrup'tediy, adv. un- (1). 
unintox'icating, a^. un- (I). 
unintroduced', adj. un- (1). 
uninured', adj. un- (1). 
uninven'tive, adj. un- (1). 
uninvest'ed, adj. un- (1). 
uninvid'iouB, atd- un- (1). 
uninvi'ted, adj. un- (1). 
uninvi'ting, adi. un- (1). 
uninvolved', adj. un- (l). 
unl'onlsed, -x-, adi. un- (1). 
unja'ded, adi. un- (1). 
unjaun'diced, adi- un- (1). 
un|eal'ou8, adi- un- (1). 
un|oy'ful, adi. un- (1). 
unjoy'ous, adi. un- (1). 
unjust', adi. un- (1). 
unjus'tiliable (or fi'), adj. un- (1). 
un^us'tifiably (orfi'), adv. un- (I). 
unjust'ly, adv. un- (1). 
unjust'ness, n. un- (1). 
unia'belied, adj. un- (1). 
untabo'rious, adj. un- (1). 
unla'dylike, adj. un- (1). 
unlament'ed, adj. un- (I). 
unleased', adj. nn- (1). 
imleav'ened, adj. un- (I), 
unleia'ured, adi- un- (1). 
unleis'orely, adj. un- (1). 
unict', adj. on- (I). 

VN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syUabtes: el's-mMl; tor certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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nlan'OBad, not instructed: onlett'wed, unlearn* 
ed: iHitermte: without lettering; uali'ceuMd. with¬ 
out a licence: unauthorisea; unlich iuH-lteh’', 
S^Hs.), unlike: unlicked'. not licked: not 
licked into shape.— v.t. unlid'» to uncover, ipen. 
—a4Ss. unlidd'ad. lidless: umi^t'ed; unlii^t'- 
eaad; unlight'some {MUt.), without li^t.—oc{i. 
and adv. (tending to become a prep.) unlike', 
not like: unlikely (Speits., Shak.). —r. one who 
or that which is unlike.— ns. uniike'iihood, un¬ 
like liaesB. improbability.— atfi. uniike'ly, not 
likely: improbable: unpromising (ohr.): unpre¬ 
possessing (obr. or dial.): unsuitable (obs .).— 
adv. in an unlikely manner, improbably.— n. un- 
like'ness, want of resemblance.—v./. unlime', to 
free from lime.— ad/, unlimed', not limed.— v.t. 
ludine*, to remove the lining from.— adi. un- 
lined', without lines or lining.— v.t. unlink’, to 
undo the linking or links of.— v.i. to become un¬ 
linked.— adis. unlinked', not linked; unliq’uored 
{Mlh.), not in liquor, sober; unlist'ed, not 
entered in a list; unlis'tened, not listened to 
(poei.i also unlistened-to); unlis'tening.— v.t. 
unlire (un-llv’), to undo the living of: to live in 
the contrary manner to; to live down; (un-liv’) 
to deprive of life (Shak.). — adis. unlived'-in, not 
lived in; unliv'ing.— v.t. unload', to take the 
load or charge from: to discharge: to dis¬ 
burden: to remove as a load; to get rid of: 
to dump.— v.i. to discharge freight.— adJ. un- 
load'ed, not loaded: discharged.— ns. unload'er; 
naload'ing.— ad), unloca'ted, not located: not 
surveyed or marked off* (IJ.S.). — v.t. unlock', to 
undo the locking of: to free from being locked 
up: to let loose: to open, make accessible, or 
disclose.— v.i. to become unlocked.— ad)s. un¬ 
locked'; unlog'ical, not logical: illogical; un¬ 
loved', not looked (at, into); unlooked'-for, 
unexpe^ed.— vs.l. unloose', unloos'en, to loose; 
nahnd', to strip of the dignity of a lord.— adi-o. 
unkur’ded, deprived of, or not raised to, the rank 
of lord: not lorded over, without a lord; un- 
lord'ly; unlov'able (also unlove’aUe).— v.t, un¬ 
love', to cease to love; not to love.— n. (un’) 
absence of love.— ad).’>. unloved'; unlov'erlike; 
unlov'i^.— adv. nnlov'ingly.— n. nnlov'ingness.— 
adv. unluck'ily.—n. unluck'iness.— ad), unluck'y, 
unfortunate: ill-omened: bringing ill-luck; not 
praiseworthy (arch.). 

Words with prefix un- (continued). 
ad7s. unmade', not made: self-existent: subjected 
to unmaking; unmaid'enly, unbecoming a maid¬ 
en; not like a maiden; unmairable (U.S.), in¬ 
capable of being transmitted or delivered by post; 
unmailed', not clad in mail (mail (I)): not sent by 
pott(mail(2));onmak'able.—v.r.unmake',toun4o 
the making of: to undo, ruin.— n- unma'king.—v.r. 
unman', to deprive of the nature, attributes or 


powers of humanity, manhood, or maicneu:' to 
deprive of fortitude: to deprive of men.—adv. wi- 
man'fidly. — ad), unmnn'lilm.— r. unman'linesa.— 
otQs. unmu'ly, not becoming a man: unworthy of 
a noble mind: base: cowardly; unmanned', with¬ 
out a crew: without a garrison: without in¬ 
habitants: untamed (esp. of a hawk): deprived 
of fonitude; unmann'erad, unmannerly: free 
from mannerism.—n. unmann'eriiness.— ad), un- 
mann'erly, not mannerly: ill-bred.— adv. in an 
unmannerly manner.— v,t. unmaa'tle, to divest 
of a mantle: to dismantle (rare). — v.l, to take 
off one’s mantle.— acQs. unmanufac'hired, in a 
raw state; unmanured', not manured: untilled 
(obs.); unmarked', bearing no mark: not 
noticed; unmar'ketable, not suitable for the 
market, not saleable; unmarred' (Spens. un- 
mard'), not marred; unmarr'iable (obs.), un- 
marr'iageable.— n. unmarr'iageableness.— ad), un¬ 
married, not married: usu. never having been 
married: freed from marriage.— v.t. unmarr'y, 
to dissolve the marriage of.— v.i. to dissolve 
one's marriage.— v.t. unmask', to take a mask 
or a disguise from: to discover the identity of 
e.g. a thief (fi'g.): to reveal the place of (gun, 
battery) by firing; to expose, show up.— I'.i. to 
put off a mask.— ad), unmasked', not wearing a 
mask: undisguised: divested ofmask or disguise: 
revealed (e.g. identity).— ns. unmask'er; unmask'- 
ing. —adjs. unmas'tered, uncontrolled: not over¬ 
come: without a master; unmateh'ablc; un¬ 
matched', matchless: not accompanied by a 
match or like; unmate'rial, not composed of 
matter; unmatc'rialised, -ized; unmean ing, 
meaningless: purposeless: expressionless.- adv. 
unmean'ingly.—ff. unmean'ingncsB.--n((fs. un¬ 
meant (un-ment'); unmeas'urable,immeasurable: 
too great to measure: inordinate: not sus¬ 
ceptible of measurement.— adv. unmeas'urably. 
-~adj.\. unmeas'ured; unmechan'ir, -al. v.t. un- 
mcch'anise, -ize, to disorganise (Sterne).—ad)s, 
unmech'anised, -z-, disorganised: not mechan¬ 
ised: unmcdicinable (un-nied’sin-s-bl), incurable: 
unable to cure; unmed'itated, not meditated, 
unpremeditated; unmeet', not meet, unfit.— 
adv. unmeet'ly.—R. unmcct'ness.— ad), unmen-' 
tionable, not fit to be mentioned.— n. unmen'tion- 
ableness.—fl pi. unmen'tionables, otherwise inex¬ 
pressibles, a i9th-cent. would-be humorous name 
for trousers; now usu. used for articles of under¬ 
clothing.— adj. unmerciful, merciless: exces¬ 
sively and unpleasantly great.—adv. unmer'cifully. 
—R. unmer'cifulness.—ad/s. unmer'itable (Shak.), 
undeserving; unmer'ited.- adv. unmer'itedly.— 
ad/s. unmer'iting; unmc'ted, not meted or 
measured.—v.t. unmew', to free, release as if 
from a mew or cage.—adJs. unmind'ed, unheeded; 
unmind'hil, not keeping in mind, re^rdless (of). 
—adv. unmind'fully.—n. unmind'fulness.—m(/. 


unlibid'lnouB (Milt.), ad), un- 

( 1 ). 

unlim'ited, ad), un- (I). 
unlim'itedly, adv. un- (I). 
unlim'itednMB, n. un- (1). 
unlin'aal, ad), un- (I). 
unliq'ueficd, ad), un- (I). 
udiq'uidated, ad), un- (I). 
imlit', ad), un- (1). 
wdit'erary, adi. un* (D* 
unUve'Uoeaa, n. un- (I). 
unliva'ly, ad), un- (1). 
unkinmd', a4f. un- (I). 
unlof'aUa, a^. un- (I). 
uoloat', od/. un- (I). 
unluvc'linaBB. r. un- (I). 
•nluva'hr, ad), un- (I), 
■duxnr iant, ad), un- (1). 


^nluxur'ious, ad), un- (I). 
unmacad'amised, -ized, ad), un- 
(!)• , 

unmaimed', ad), un- (I). 
unmali'cious, ad), un- (1). 
unmalleabil'ity, n. un- (1). 
unmall'eable, ad), un- (I). 
unman'ncle, v.t. un- (2). 
unman'acled, ad), un- (I, 2). 
unman'ageable, ad), un- (1). 
unman'ageablenees, n. un- (1). 
unman'ageably, adv. un- (I). 
unman'aged, ad), un- (1). 
unmas'euline, ad), un- (1). 
unma'ted, ad), un- (1). 
unmnter'nal, ad), un- (1). 
unnuthemnt'icnl, odf. un- (1). 
unmatric'ulatad, ad), un- (1). 


unmatured', adj. un- (I). 
unmeek', ad), un- (I). 
unmeirowcd, ad), un- (I). 
unmelo'diouB, ai^. un- (I). 
unmelt'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unmer'cenary, a^. un- (I). 
unmer'cbantable, acO. un- (I). 
unmet'alled. ad), un- (I). 
unmetaphor'icsl, ad), un- (I). 
unmetaphys'ical, ad), uh- (1). 
unmethod'ical, ad), un- (I). 
unmeth'odised, -ized, ad), un- 
(!)• 

unmet'rical, ad), un- (I). 
unmiritary, ad), un- (I). 
immilked', ad), un- (I). 
unmillcd', ad), un- (1). 
unmtng'ted, ad), un- (1). 


Words beginning with pA* un- are listed first (pp. 1462 if.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 


fate, fits; mf, Mr (her); mine; mbte./br; mate; m6Sn,/dbt; dhen (then) 



miBit'iiibk, that cannot be mitigated.—ndi*. 
aamit'i^aMjr.— a4l- onmit'igated, not mitigated: 
unqualified, out-and-out.— adv. vnmit'igateAy. 
—unmoaned', not lamented; unmo'disii, 
unfaaUonabie; wunon'eyad (unmon'iad), with¬ 
out money: not rich.—v.r. unmoor', to loose 
firom moorinm.— v.L to cast off moorings.— 
adls- unmor'al, having no relation to morality: 
amoral; unmor'alised, -ized, not moralised upon; 
having no moral attached: without morality: 
unmoralis'ing.— n. unmoral'ity, detachment from 
questions of morality.— adi*- unmor'tised. dis¬ 
joined from a mortise {lit. and>ig.); un-Mosa'ic, 
not of or accordin| to Moses or the Mosaic 
law; muno'tived, without motive: without an 
artistic motive.—v.r. unmould', to change or 
destroy the form of.— ad/< unmould'ed, not 
moulded.—v.r. unmount', to remove from 
mountings or mount: to dismount.—v./. to dis¬ 
mount.— adls. unmount'ed, not mounted; un- 
mov'able (also unmove'able), immovable: not 
movable.— adv. Hnmov(e)'aldy.— adl- unmoved', 
not moved, firm: not touched by emotion, 
calm.— adv. unmov'edly.— aeO- unmov'ing.—v.r. 
unmuR'le, to take a muffle, muffii^, or covering 
firom.—v.r. to throw off mufflings.—v.r. un- 
muzz'le, to take a muzzle off.— a4l. unmuzz'led. 
— H. unmuzz'ling. 


Words with prefix un- {continued). 
v.r. urniail' {un-naV), to free from nails or from 
being nailed.— adjs. unnamable {un-nSm'a-bl), 
impossible to name: not to be named; unnamed 
{un-namd'); unnative {un-nu'tiv), not native; 
unnatural [un-nat'O-ral), not according to nature: 
without natural affection: monstrous, heinous. 
—v.r. urniat'uralise, -ize, to make unnatural: 
to divest of nationality.— ad), unnat'uralised, not 
naturalised.— adv. unnat'urally.—n. unnat'ural- 
ness.— tttUs. unnavigable (un-nav'), not navigable; 
unnav'igated.— adv. unnecessarily (un-nes'). — n. 
unnee'essarincsB.— atf/s. unnep'essary, not neces¬ 
sary; unneighboured {un-na'bsrd), without 
neighbours.— n. unneidr'bourliness.— a4j. un- 
nei^'hourly, not neighbourly, friendly, or social. 
— adv. in an unneighbourly manner.— v.r. un¬ 
nerve {un-niirv'), to deprive of nerve, strength, 
or vigour: to weaken.— adJs, unnerved'; un- 
nerv'ing.— v.r. unnest {un-nesi'), to turn out of 
a nest {lit. and fig.). — adv. unnethes (see uneath). 
— adfs. unnett'ed, not enclosed in a net; un- 


no'Ue, not noble: imoble ISpens., Shak.). — v.t. 
to deiMve of nobiilty.—mvr. uminmbared (iw- 
Hum’bard), not count^, too many to be num¬ 
bered: not marked or provided with a number; 
unnurtured {un-nAr’chard), not nurtured or edu¬ 
cated: ill-bred. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adfs. unobe dient, disobedient; unobeyed' (Milt.); 
unobserv'abio.— n. unobser'vance, fkilure to ob¬ 
serve (rules etc.): failure to notice: lack of ob¬ 
serving power: inattention.— adjs. unobaer'vantt 
unobserved'.— adv. unobserv'edly.— at^s. un- 

obser'ving; unoffend'o^ unoffeiid'ing; unoflen'- 
sive, inoffensive: unoff'icered; unoffi'eial, not 
official.— adv. mioffi'cialiy.— adl. unoffi'cioim, not 
officious.— adv. unoften {un-of'n; rare), seldom 
(usu. as not unoften). — aeffs. iino'pened, not 
opened: of a book, not having the leaves cut 
apart; unop'erative, inoperative.— v.t. unor'der, 
to countermand.— ad/s. uiHHr'dered, disordered: 
unarranged, not ordered or commanded; un- 
or'deriy, not orderly; unor'dinwy, not ordinary; 
unorig'inal, not original: without origin or 
birth {Milt.). —it. unoriginality (-n/').— ad/s. un- 
orig'inate, -d, not originat^; unowed', not 
owed or due: unowned {Shale.)', unowned', un¬ 
avowed, unacknowledged: ownerless: {un-o'nid) 
lost {Milt.). 

Words with prefix un- {continued), 
v.t. unpack', to undo the packing of: to take 
out of a pack: to open: to remove a pwk 
from (a pack animal).— vJ. to do unpacking. 
— ad/, unpacked', subjected to unpacking: 
{un'pakt") not packed.— ns. unpack'er; unpack'- 
ing.— ad/, unpaged', without numbering of pages. 
—v.r. unpaint', to free from paint; to paint out. 
— adOs. unpaint'aUe; impaint'ed, not painted; 
unpaired', not paired: npt forming one of a pair; 
unpal'mabie, unpleasant to taste, distastefiil, 
disagreeable {lit. and fig.). — adv. unpai'atabiy. 
—v.r. unpan'el, {obs.; also unpann'el; from 
panel n., a saddle), to unsaddle.— ad/s. unpan'- 
elied, not panelled: unpanged', without pangs. 
—v.r. unpa'per, to remove paper f^om.— ad/. 
unpa'per^, not papered.— v.t. unpar'adise, to 
turn out of Paradise: to make no longer a 
paradise.— ad/s. unpar'agoned, unmatched; un- 
par'allel, not parallel; unpar'alleled, without 
parallel or equal; unpared' (of fruit), not having 


unministe'rial, ad/, un- (1). 
unmirac'ulous, ad/, un- (l). 
uiuni'ry, adj. un- (1). 
unmissed', adj. up- (1). 
unmistak'able, ad/, un- (1). 
unmistak'aUy, adv. un- (1). 
unmistrust'ful, atij. un- (1). 
unmixed', adj- un- (1). 
unmix'edijr, adv. un- (1). 
unmod'emised, -ized, ad/, un- 
(1). 

unmod'ifiable, at^. un- (I), 
unmod'ifiableness, n. un- (I). 
unmod'ified, ad/- un- (I), 
unmod'idated, ad/, un- (1). 
unmois'tened, ad/, un- (1). 
unmolest'ed, ad/- un- (1). 
unmort'^ged, ad/, un- (1). 
unmort'ifl^, adj. un- (1). 
unmoth'erly, ad/, un- (1). 
immown', ad/, un- (I). 
umnuni'tioncd, ad/, un- (1). 
unmur'nkuring, ad/, un- (1). 
unmur'mnringly. adv. un- (1). 
namus'ical, ad/, un-’(l). 
unmus'ically, adv. un- (1). 


unmu'tilated, ad/, un- (I). 
unneed'ful, ad/, un- (I). 
unnced'fully, adv. un- (I). 
unnfi'ted, ad/- un- (I). 
unno'ticeabte, adj. un- (1). 
unno'ticed, ad/, un- (I). 
unno'ticing, ail^. un- (I). 
unnour'ished, at^. un- (1). 
unnour'ishing, ad/, un- (1). 
unobjec'tionable, adj- un- (1). 
unobjec'tionaUy, adv. un- (I). 
unobnox'ious, adj. un- (1). 
unobscured', adj. un- (I). 
unobstruc'ted, adj. un- (1). 
unobstruc'tive, ad/, un- (I). 
unobtain'aUe, ad/, un- (1). 
unobtained', ad/, un- (I). 
unobtm'sive, a^. un- (1). 
unobtru'sively, adv. un- (I). 
iinobtru'sivenesB, n. un- (1). 
unob'vktuB, ad/, un- (1). 
unocc'upied, a^. un- (1). 
unofl'eied, ad/, un- (I), 
unoiled', adj. un- (1). 
unopposed', add. (!>• 
ummpress'ive, add. un- (I). 


unordained', adj. un- (I). 
unor'ganised, -ized, ad/, un- (I). 
unomamen'tal, ad/, un- (1). 
unor'namented (or -meat'), ad/. 
un- (I). 

unor'thbdox, ad/, un- (1). 
unor'thodoxy, n. un- (1). 
unoss'ified, ad/, nn- (1). 
unostenti'tious, ad/, un- (I). 
unostenti'tiousfy, adv. un- (I). 
unoBtentfi'tiousnesB, n, un- (I). 
unovercome', ad/, un- (I). 
unovertlvown', ad/, un- (1). 
unox'idhed, -ized, adj. nn- (I). 
unpaid', a<d. un- (I). 
unpained', adj. un- (1). 
unpain'ful, ad/, un- (I). 
unp.al'Bied, adj. un- (I). 
unpam'peied, ad/- un- (1). 
uiqiar'donabis, ad/, un- (I). 
impar'donableness, ir. nn- (I), 
unpar'donably, adv. un- (I). 


Wads beginning with pfx. un- ore 


nnpar'doned, a<p. on- (I). 
unpar'^ning, ad/, un- (1). 
unpar'tial, adj. un- (J). 

listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'o-nunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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the skin removed: (of nails) not cut; nnpar- 
eat'ali not befitting a parent; unpa'ienM, with* 
out parent or aMnowiedg^ (went, or par* 
entai care; unparliament'ary, contraiy to the 
usages of Parliament: not such as may be 
spoken, or ^of language) used, in Parliament; 
unpass'able, impassable: (p( money) not current. 
— n. anpass'almness.— aws- unpass'ionate, un- 
pass'ioned, without passions: calm: dispassion¬ 
ate; unpatt'emed, unexampled, unequalled; 
without a pattern; unpaved', without pavement: 
gelded (SImk.); unpavil'ioned, without a canopy. 
— v.t. unpay', to make good, undo, do away 
by payment.— atfis. unpay'able; unpeeled', not 
peeled; (Shak.. Love's Lab. Last II, i. 88) ac¬ 
cording to some, stripped, desolate (others think 
it a misprint for unpeopled, without servants, 
the folio reading); unpeer'able, not to be 
matched; unpeered', unequalled.— v.t. unpen', to 
let out from a pen.— a4/s. unpenncd', unwritten: 
uneonfined: let loose; unpeun'ied, without 
pennies; unpent', not penned in.— v.t. unpeo'ple, 
to empty of people.— adjs. unpeo'pled, unin¬ 
habited: without servants: depopulated.— v.t. 
unperch', to drive from a perch.— adj. un- 
per'fect (now tare), imperfect: unskilled.— n. 
unperfec'tion (obs,). — adv. unper'fectly (oA.t.).— 
ns. unper'lectness {rare}', un'per'son, an indi¬ 
vidual whose influence has ceased so completely 
that he might never have existed.—v.r. unper¬ 
vert', to reconvert.— ae(f. unpervert'ed, not per¬ 
verted.— v.t. unpick', to pick loose, undo by 
picking— a4Js. unpick'able, impossible to pick; 
unpicked', not gathered: not selected: not 
having had unwanted material removed by 
picking: picked loose; unpill'ared, stripped of 
pillars: without pillars.— v.t. unpin', to free from 
pins or pinning: to unfasten the dress of by 
removing pins.— atf/. unpinked', unpinkt' (Shak.), 
not pinki^, not adorned with punched holes. 
— v.t. unplace', to displace.— aey. unplaced', not 
assigned to or set in a place: not inducted to 
a church: not appointed to an office: not among 
the first three in a race; unplained' (Spens.), not 
lamented; unplau'sible. implausible.— adv. un- 
plau'sibly.— adJs. unplau'sive, not approving; 
unpleas'ant, not pleasant; disagreeable.— adv. 


unpleas'sntly. — ns. HU^eas'antness, state or 
quality of being unpleasant, dlsagreeableness: 
a disagreeable incident: disagreement involving 
open hostility; unpleas'antcy, want of pleasant¬ 
ness: any unpleasant occurrence, any discom¬ 
fort.— avs. unpleased'; unpleas'ing, not pleas¬ 
ing: displeasing.— adv. unpleoa'iiigly.— atQ. un- 
pleas'uralile. — adv. unpleas'uridib'. — v.t. un¬ 
plumb', to remove the lead from.— adJ. un¬ 
plumbed', unsounded: unfathomed.— v.t. un¬ 
plume', to strip of feathers or plumes (often yig.). 
— adj. unpoint'ed, not pointed: without point 
or points: with joints uncemented.—y.r. un- 
poi'son, to rid of poison, cure of poisoning.— 
a^s. unpoi'soned, not poisoned; unpol'icied, 
without organised political organisation: im¬ 
politic; unpolite', unpolished [pbs.): impolite: 
inelegant (obs.). — adv. unpolite'ly.— n. unpolite'- 
ness.— adj. unpolled', not polled: not having 
voted.—v.t. unpope', to divest of popedom.— 
adjs. unpor'tioned, without a portion; unpos¬ 
sessed', not possessed: unprejudiced (obs.): not 
in possession; unpossess'ing (Shak.), without 
possessions; unposs'ible (Shak.; dial.), impos¬ 
sible; unpost'ed, not posted, in any sense: not 
posted up; without a post; unpo'table, un¬ 
drinkable, unfit to drink; unprac'ticable (for¬ 
merly common), impracticable; unprac'tised, 
having little or no practice or experience, in¬ 
expert: not carried out in practice: not yet 
familiar through practice (obs.). —n. unprac'- 
tisedness.— v.i. unpraise', to dispraise: deprive 
of praise.— ad/s. unpraised', not praised; un- 
praise'woithy.— vs.t. unpray', to revoke the 
praying of; unpreacli', to recant in preaching; 
undo the preaching of.— ad/s. unpreach'ing, not 
preaching: unpree'edented (-pres', or -pres’), 
not warranted by judicial, etc., precedent: of 
which there has been no previous instance.— 
adv. unprec'edcntedly.—v.i. unpredict' (Milt.), 
revoke what has been predicted.— n. unpredict- 
abil'ity.— adJ. unpredict'able, that cannot be 
foretold; (of person, thing) liable to behave in 
a way that cannot be predicted.— a^s. unpre¬ 
ferred', without preferment or advancement; 
unpreg'nant (Shak.), slow-witted, unready, in¬ 
effective: not quickened by a lively sense (of); 


unpas'toral, adJ- un- (I). 
unpas'tured, a^. un- (1). 
unpathed (-p&dhd'), adj. un' (I). 
unpathet'ic, adJ- un- (1). 
unpath'wa^ed, adJ. un- (1). 
unpatriot'ic, adj. un- (I), 
unpatriot'ically, adv. un- (1). 
unpat'ronised, -ized, adJ- un- (1). 
unpeace'able, adJ. un- (I). 
nnpeace'ableness, n. un- (1). 
unpeace'ful, adj- un- (I). 
unpeace'fully, adv. un- (1). 
unped'igrced, adJ. un- (I). 
unpeg', v.i. un- (2). 
unpen'sioned, aaj. un- (1). 
unpepp'ered, adj. un- (1). 
unperceiv'aUe, adj. un- (1). 
unperceiv'ably, adv. un- (1). 
unperceived', adj- un- (1). 
unperceiv'adly, adv. un- (i). 
unper'forated, adJ. un- (1). 
uaperformad', adj. un- (1). 
unperform'iag, tuJJ. un- (1). 
unperfumed' (or -p&r’), adJ. un- 
(I). 

(inpav'UouB, a<U. un- (1). 
unper'isbable, adJ. un- (1). 
unper'iriied, a<(i. un- (t). 
unper'idiing, adJ. un- (I). 
unper'jured, adJ. un- (1). 


unper'petrated, adJ. un- (1). 
unperplex', v.t. un- (2). 
unperplexed', adJ. un- (1). 
unper'secuted, adj. un- (1). 
nnpersuad'able, adj. un- (1). 
unpersuad'ableness, it. un- (1). 
unpersuad'ed, adJ- un- (1). 
unpersuas'ive, adj. un- (1). 
unperturbed', adJ. un- (I). 
unphilosoph'ic, -al, ad/s. un- (1). 
uiiphiktsoph'ically, adv. un- (1). 
unpierced', adJ. un- (I). 
unpill'owed, adJ. un- (1). 
(Unpi'loted, adJ. un- (1). 
unpinned', adj. un- (I, 2). 
unpit'ied, adJ. un- (1). 
uiipit'iful, adj. un- (1). 
unpit'ifuUy, adv. un- (1). 
unpit'ifulness, n. un- (I). 
nnpit'yiag, ad/, un- (1). 
unpit'yingiy, adv. un- (1). 
unplagued , adJ. un- (1). 
unplait', v.t. un- (2). 
unplait'ed, adJ. un- (I, 2). 
ui^anked', adJ. un- (1). 
unplanned', adJ. un- (1). 
unplant'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
unpiast'er^, at^. un- (1). 
unplay'aUe, <k 0. un- (1). 
nnpleat'ed, adj. un- (1). 


unpledged', adJ. un- (1). 
unpli'able, adj. un- (1). 
unpli'ably, adv. un- (1). 
unpli'ant, adj. un- (I). 
unploughed', adj. un- (1). 
unplucked', adj. un- (1). 
unplug', v.t. on- (2). 
unplugged', adj. un- (1, 2). 
unpoet'ic, -al, a^s. un- (1). 
unpoet'ically, adv. un- (1). 
unpoet'icalness, it. un- (1). 
unpoised', adJ. un- (1). 
unpolaria'able, -z-, ad/, un- (1). 
unpo'larised, -ized, adj. un- (1). 
unpoliced', adJ. un- (1). 
unpol'isb, v.t. un- (2). 
unpol'ishable, adJ. on- (1). 
unpol'ished, adJ. un- (1). 
unpol'itic, adJ. un- (1). 
unpolit'ical, adJ. un- (I). 
unpollut'ed, adJ. un- (I). 
unpop'ular, adJ. un- (1). 
unpopular'ity, n. on- (1). 
unpop'ularly, adv. un- (1). 
unpop'ulous, adJ. un- (1). 
unpow'dered, tufj- un- (1). 
unprac'tical, adJ. an- (I). 
unprautical'to, it. un- (1). 
unprac'tically, adv. un- (i). 
unprecise', tup. un- (1). 


Wards beglmdng wlthpfx. un- ore Hsted first Q)p. 1462 if.); taker UN* words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 


fiu,firt mi, hir (her); mine; mbte,^; m&ie: indZit, fdbt: dhen (then) 



imp—ihf 'M-al, iiti>MP-Anilng in nr tn » prelafu; not 

episcopal; upranied'itaolei aot to be foreseen; 
•sveemed'itaM, not.studied or purposed bdfore- 
hand.— ad¥. unpreined'itatedly.— ns. wipremed'i- 
tatedaesa; uapreniediti'tion.—v.t. noprepare', to 
make unprepared.— tu^. unprepared', not iire- 
pared or ready: not prepaid for death: with¬ 
out preparation.— adv. unprepa'redly.-:—n. unpre- 
pa'rednm.— adjs. unprepossessed', not prepos¬ 
sessed or prejudtoed; unprepossess’ing, not pre¬ 
disposing others in one's favour, unpleasing; 
uqiresent'able, not fit to be seen; niqiretend'ing, 
not pretending or making pretence: modest.—adv. 
■nprcten'dingly.— atOs. unprevaii'ing, unavailing; 
anpreven'tabie.— n, utmreven'taUeness.— adis. un- 
prevent'ed, not anticipated or preceded (obs.): 
not prevented or obviated; unpriced', having no 
fixed or stated nrice: beyond price, priceless.— 
v.t, unpriest', to divest of priesthood.— tufis. un- 
priest'ly, unbecoming, unlike, not of the nature 
of, a priest; unprin'cipled, uninstructed (Milt.): 
without good principles: not based on or in 
accordance with principles: not restrained by 
conscience: profli^te; unprint'aMe, not fit to 
be printed; imprint'ed; unpriz'able (Shak.), 
worthless: beyond price; unprized', not prized; 
unprofessed'; unprofess'ional, not of a profession 
or the profession in question: beyond the limits 
of one’s profession: unbecoming a member of 
a particular profession.— adv. unprofess'ionally. 
— adis. unprof'ited, without profit or advantage; 
nnprop'era improper: common, not one’s own 
(Shak.).—<idv. unprop'erly.— tufj. unpropor'don- 
able, out of due proportion.— adv. unpropor'- 
doiiably.— adi. unpropor'tionate, out of due pro¬ 
portion.— adv. unpropor'tionately.— adf. unpro- 
por'tioned, not proportioned.— v.t. unprot'es- 
tantise, -ize, to transform from Protestantism: 
to strip of Protestant character.— adl. unpro¬ 
test'ed, not objected to or protested against.— 
v.t. unprovidc' (Shak.), to unfurnish, to deprive 
of what is necessary.-rocCr. unprovi'ded, not fur¬ 
nished, provided, or provided for (also unpro- 
vi'ded-for).— adv. improvi'dedly.— adj- unprov'i- 
dent (Shak,), improvident. — v.t. un'proyoka 


(Shak.), to counteract provocation of.—un¬ 
provoked', not provoked; uncaiied for.— adv. 
unprovo'kedly.—uimrovo'king.— v.t. unpnrse', 
to relax from pursing: to disburse.— adi- no- 
purveyed' (Spans, umturvaide'), unprovided or 
unprepared (obs.): not provide with (with qf; 
Spans.): not purveyed. 

IVords with pra/ix un- (continued), 
adis. uimual’it(i}ed (Shak.), bereft of qualities; 
unquesdonable, not to be questioned, certain, 
beyond doubt: averse to conversation, or perh. 
impatient of question (Shak.). — adv. unques'tion- 
abiy.— ttdfs. unques'tioned, not called in question: 
not subjected to questioning; not examined; 
unqucs'tioning; unqui'et, disturbed: restless: 
uneasy.— n. disquiet, inquietude.— v.t. to dis¬ 
quiet_ adv. unqui'ctly.—n. unqui'etness.— ad/. 

unquot'able, unsuitable or unfit for quotation. 
— v.i. imper. unquote', close inverted commas. 
— (u(l. uaracked', not drawn off from the iees: 
not stretched on the rack: not strained.— v.t. 
unrake', to uncover by raking.— ad/, unraked', 
not raked: uncovering by raking: not banked 
up, as a fire.— v.t. imrav'el, to disentangle: to 
unknit.— v.i. to become disentangled.— ad/, un- 
rav'eiled.— ns, unrav'eUer; unrav'elling; un- 
rav'ehneiit.— adjs. unra'zored. unshaven; un¬ 
read (un-red'), not informed by reading: not 
perusra; unreadable (un-rid'a-bl), indecipher¬ 
able: too dull or ill-yrritten to be read.— n. 
imraa'dableness.— adv, uoreadily (-red'). — n. un¬ 
read'iness.— ad/s. unread'y, not ready, prepared, 
or prompt: hesitating, holding back: (Shak., 
etc.) undressed or not dressed (make unready, 
obs. to undress): in Shak., etc., redeless; un- 
re'al.—v.r. imre'alise, -ize, to divest of reality. 
— adj. unre'alised.— n. unre'alism.— adj. unreal- 
ist'k.—n. unreal'ity, want of reality or existence: 
an unreal thing.— adv. ‘unre'ally.—n. unrea'son, 
lack of reason or reasonableness (see abbot): 
nonsense: injustice (obs.). — adi- unrea'sonable, 
not agreeable to reason: exceeding the bounds 
of reason, immoderate: not influenced by reason. 
— n, unrea'sonablcncss. — adv. unrea'oonabiy. 


unpre'iudiced, adj. un- (1). 
unpieocc'upied, a((/. un- (1). 
unprescribed', ad/- un- (1). 
unpressed', adj. un- (I). 
unpresum'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unpresump'tuous, adJ. un- (I). 
unpreten'tious, adj. un- (I). 
unpreten'tiousness, n. un- (1). 
unprett'iness, n. un- (1). 
ttoprett'y, adj. un- (1). 
unprince'ly, ut^. un- 0). 
unpris'on, v.t. un- (2). 
unpris'oned, adj. un- (1. 2) 
unpriv'ileged, udj, un- (1). 
unproclaimed', adj. un- (I). 
unprocuc'ablo, adj. un- (1). 
unproduced', adj. un- (I). 
unproduc'tive, adj- un- (t). 
nnproduc'tively, adv. un- (1). 
unproduc'tiveness, n. un- (1). 
improdnctiv'ity, n. un- (1). 
nnprofaned', adj. un- (1). 
unprof'itable, adj. un- (1). 
unprof'itableness. n. un- (1). 
unprof'itably, adv. un- (I). 
unprof'iting, im- (1). 
uiqirogress'ive, adj. un- (1). 
unprogreu'lrdy, adv. on- (1). 
nnprogress'ivenesB, n. un- (I), 
unprohib'ited, adj. un- (1>. 
unprojec'ted, at^. un- (1). 
iinprolif'ic, ad/, uo- (1). 


unprom'ised, atf/. un- (1). 
unprom'isiug, adj. an- (1). 
unprom'isingiy, adv. un- (1). 
uiqiromp'ted, adJ. un- (1). 
impronounce'able, adJ. un- (1). 
unpronounced', a^. un- (1). 
unprop', V./. un- (2). 
unprop'ertied, adJ. un- (1). 
unprophet'ic, -al, adJs. un- (1). 
unpropi'tious, adj. un- (1). 
unpropi'tiottsiy, adv. un- (I). 
unpropi'tiousnesB, n. un- (1). 
unproposed', un- (I). 
unpriqiped', adj. un- (1). 
unpros'perous, adj. un- (1). 
unpros'perously, adv, un- (1). 
unpros'perousness, n. un- (1). 
unprotec'ted, adJ. un- (1). 
unprotec'tedneas, n. un- (1). 
unpretest'ing, aaj. un- (1). 
unprov'able, adJ. un- (1). 
unprS'ven, adj. un- (1). 
unproved', aaj. un- (I). 
unprovia'ioned, adJ. un- (1). 
unprovoc'ative, adj. un- (I). 
unpnmcd', adj. un- (1). 
unpub'lididl, a<0. on- (1). 
nnpurk'ered, aqf. un- (1). 
nnpulled', a^. un- (1). 
uQpuBct'ual, adJ. un- (1). 
unpunctuol'lty, n. us- (1). 
unpunct'uatcd, adj. un- (1). 


unpun'ishable, adJ. un- (1). 
unpun'ishably, adv. un- (1). 
unpun'ished, adj. un- (i). 
anpur'chaB(e)able, adj. un- (I). 
unpur'ebased, adj. un- (1). 
unpurged', adj. un- (1). 
uiqiu'rifird, adj- un- (I). 
unpur'posed, adJ. un- (t). 
unpursued', ad/, un- (1). 
unquat'ified, ad/, un- (1). 
unquarifiedly, adv. un- (i). 
unqual'ifledness, n. un- (1). 
uaqual'ify, v.t. un- (2). 
unquanti'fied, ad/, un- (1). 
unquant'ised, -ized, ad/, un- (1). 
unquarr'ied, ad/- un- (1). 
unqueen' (Shak.), v.t. un- (2). 
unqueened'i ad/- un- (2). 
unqueen^ke, ad/, un- (1). 
unqueen'ly, oc(i. un- (1). 
unquelled', ad), un- (1). 
unquench'able, ad/, un- (I). 
unquench'ably, adv. un- (I). 
iin«(uencbed', a(^. un- (1). 
unquick'ened, ad/, un- (1). 
unraised', ad/, un- (1). 
nnran'somed, ad/, un- (I). 
unrat'ifled, ad/, un- (1). 
unrav'ished, ad/, un- (1). 
unreach'aUe, ad/, un- (1). 
unreaefaed', ad/, un- (1). 
unreaped', ad/, on- (I). 


Words beginning with pfx. ui ■ are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 if.). 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syilables: ef'a-mant; for certain sounds in foieign words, see p. viii 
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—mna'MHwdt not argued out; un- 
rea'MHUBg, not reasoning.— adv. unrea'aonkigl]'. 
—r./. unreave' (from dial, reeve, reave, to wind 
or unwind), to unweave {Spem.): to unwind 
{.dial.). — adfs. imreba'ted, unbiunted: undul- 
led: without rebate; unrecail'aUe; unre¬ 
called'; untecall'ing (SAoA:.; Mitt.), impossible 
to undo, not to be recalled; unrecked', not 
regarded or cared about; unreconciliabio 
{Shak.), unreconcilable; unrcconstroct'ed, not 
reconstructed: not adjusted or reconciled to 
reconstruction (.U.S. hist.)’, unrecur'ing iShak.), 
incurable; unrcd' (Spens,), for unread (unre¬ 
counted, untold); unredeem'abie; unredeemed', 
not redeemed, esp. spiritually or from pawn: 
without compensatory quality or circumstance, 
hence unmitigated, unrelieved; unredressed', 
unrediest', not redressed: without redress or 
possibility of escape ^Speas.). — vs.l. unreeve', 
to withdraw from bein^ reeved; imrein', to 
relax the rein of, give rein to.— adjs. unreined', 
unchecked: unrelen'ting.— adv. unrelen'tingly. 
—Its. unrelen'tingncBs; unrelen'tor {Keats), one 
who does not relent; unreliabil'ity (see rely).—- 
udf. unreii'able, not to be relied upon.- it. un- 
reli'ableness.— adis. unreiig'ious, not connected 
with religion: not religious without being neces¬ 
sarily contrary or hostile to religion: irreligious; 
unremitt'ed.— adv. unremitt'edly.— adi- unremitt'- 
ent.— adv. unrcmitt'ently.— adi. unremitt'ing, 
not remitting or relaxing: continued: incessant. 


—adv. imremitt'iBgly,— n. uawasitt'ingiim — 
adi. unnnrarse'ful, feeling no remorse.— adv. 
unremorse'fully.— adls. unremorsa'less {obs.), 
remorseless; unremov'able, not removable: im¬ 
movable, fixeiL constant {obs.); unremoved', 
notrempyed: fixed, unshaken (obs.); uniepeat'- 
able, not repeatable: indecent, gross: that 
cannot be done again; unrepeat'ed; uureprov'- 
ablet luireproved' (or -prdo'vid), not reproved: 
not liable to reproof, blameless {Spans., Milt.); 
unreprov'ing; uniequircd', unasked: unasked- 
for: unnecessary.—n. unreserve', absence of 
reserve.—<M^'. unreserved', not reserved: without 
reserve or reservation: unrestricted, unqualified. 
— adv. unreser'vedly.—it. unieser'v^ness.— adls. 
unresist'ed; unresist'ibie {rare), irresistible; un- 
resist'ing.—(Ui/v, luiiesis'tingly.— atfis. unresolv'- 
abie; unresolved', not resolved, determined, 
settled, or solved: irresolute: undecided: not 
separated into its constituent parts.— n. unre- 
Bol'vedness, irresolution.— adis. unrespect'ed; 
unrespect'iie, inattentive, unthinking {Shak.): 
undiscriminating {Skak.): indiscriminate; un- 
res'pited {Milt.), without respite or pause.—n. 
unrest', want of rest: disquiet: disturbance: 
discontent verging on insurrection.— adj. un- 
rest'ful, not restful: uneasy: full of unrest.—n. 
unrest'fulness.— adi- unrest'ing.— adv. unrest'- 
ingly.—II. unrest'ingness.—<»0s. unrev'erend, not 
reverend: not reverent, irreverent, unreverent 
{Shak.); unrev'erent, not reverent; unrevert'ed. 


unrebuked', adi- un- (i). 
unreceipt'ed, adi. un- (I). 
unreceived', tulj. un- (1). 
unrecep'tive, atU- un- (I). 
unreck'oned, adj. un- (1). 
unreclaim'able, tuli- un- (I). 
unreclaim'ably, adv. un- (I). 
unreclaim'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unrec'ogttisablc, -z- (or -niz'), 
adi. un- (I). 

unrec'ognisably (or .niz'), ativ. 
un- {)). 

unrec'ognised, adi- un- (I). ' 

unrec'ognising, adj. un- (I). 
unrecollect'ed, mlj. un- (I). 
unrecommend'able, adj. un- (1). 
unrecommend'ed, atfi. un- (1). 
unrec'ompensed, adj. un- (I). 
unrec'oncilable (or -si/'), adj. 
un- (1). • 

unreconcirableness, it. un- (I). 
unrec'oncilaUy (or -si/'), adv. 
un- (I). 

unrec'onciled (or -sild'), adi. un- 
(i). 

unrecord'ed, adj. un- (I). 
unrecount'ed, at^. un- (I). 
unrecov'erable, adi. un- (1). 
unrecov'erably, adv. un- (I). 
unrecov'ered, adj. un- (I). 
unrect'ified, adi. un- (I). 
unreduced', adj. un- (1]L 
unreduc'iUe, adi. un- (I). 
unreel', v.t. and v.i. un- (2). 
unrefln^', adi- un- (I). 
unrefiect'^, adi. un- (I). 
unreflect'ing, atJO- un- (I). 
uneflect'ingly, adv. un- (I). 
unreform'able, adi- un- (1). 
nnreformed', od/. un- (1). 
unrefraet'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unrefre ah ed', adi. un- (1). 
unrafresh'iag, adi- un- (1). 
unrefu'ted, at^. un- (I), 
unregaid'ed, adi- un- (1). 
Haregard'iag, o^. un- (1). 


unregen'erac.v, n. un- (I). 
unregen'crate, -d, adis. un- (1). 
unreg'istered, adi- un- (I). 
unreg'ulated, adi- un- (I). 
unrehearsed', adJ. un- (1). 
unrejoiced', adj. un- (1). 
unrejoic'ing, al^. un- (I). 
unrelat'ed, udj. un- (1). 
unrel'ative, adJ. un- (I). 
unielaxed', adj. un- (1). 
unreliev'ablc, adj. un- (I). 
unrelieved', adj. un- (1). 
unreliev'cdly, adv. un- (1). 
unrel'ished, adj. un- (I). 
unreluc'tant, atU. un- (1). 
unremain'ing, adJ. un- (1). 
unremark'aUe, udJ. un- (t). 
unremarked', udj. un- (I). 
unrem'edied, adj. un- (1). 
unremem'bcrcd, adi. un- (I). 
unremem'boring, adj. un- (I). 
unremun'erative, adi- un- U)- 
unrenewed', adj- un- (I). 
unrent', adj. un- (1). 
unrepaid', adi- un- (I), 
unrepair’, n. un- (I). 
unrepair'able, atIJ. un- (I). 
unrepaired', adj. un- (1). 
runrepeal'able, adi. un- (1). 
unrepealed', adj. un- (1). 
unrepelled', udj. un- (1). 
unrepen'tance, n. un- (I). 
unrepen'tant, adj. un- (I). 
unrepen'ted, adi- un- (1). 
unrepen'ting, adj. un- (1). 
unrepen'tingly, adv. un- (I). 
unrepi'ning, adj. un- (1). 
unrepi'ningly, adv. un- (I). 
unreplace'nble, atd. un- (I). 
unreirien'ishcd, atO- un- (I). 
unreport'able, adj. un- (1). 
unreport'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unrepose'ful, adJ. un- (1). 
nnrepoa'ing, adi- un- (1). 
unrepresent'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
unrepriev’able, adi. un- (I). 


unreprieved', itdj. un- (I). 
unreproarhed', adi- un- (1). 
unreproach'ful, adi- un- (I). 
unreproach'ing, adi- un- (1). 
unrcproduc'ible, adj. un- (I). 
unrepug'nant, adi- un- (1). 
unrepuls'able, a^. un- 0)- 
unreq'uisitc, adi- un- (I). 
unrequit'ed, adi. un- (1). 
unrequit'ediy, adv. un- (1). 
unrescind'ed, adi- un- (I). 
unresent'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unresent'ful, adi- un- (I). 
unresent'ing, adi- un- (I). 
unrespon'sive. adi- un- (I). 
unrespon'sively, adv. un- (1). 
unrespon'siveness, n. un- (1). 
unrestored', adi- un- (1). 
unrestridn'able, adj. un- (1). 
unrestrained', adi- un- (1). 
unrestrain'ediy, adv. un- (I). 
unrestraint', n. un- (1). 
unrestric'ted, adj. un- (1). 
unrestric'tedly, adv. un- (1). 
unretard'ed, adi. un- (1). 
unretcnt'ive, adi. un- (I). 
unretum'able, adj. un- (1). 
unretumed', adi. un- (I). 
unretum'ing, adi. un- (1). 
unretum'ingly, adv. un- (1). 
unrevearable, adj. un- (I). 
unrevealed', tuij. un- (I). 
unreveal'ing, adi. un- (1). 
unrevenged', adj. un- (1). 
unrevenge'ful, adj. un- (I). 
ufireversed', adi- un- (1). 
nnrevised', adi- un- (I), 
unrevoked', adj. un- (1). 
unrewar'ded, adi- un- (1). 
unrewar'dedly, adv. un- (I). 
unrewar'ding, atfi. un- (1). 
unrhymed', unrimed', adi. un- 
(I). 

unrhyth'mical, aiQ. on- (1). 
unrfayth'mically, adv. un- (1). 


Words beginning vdthpf*. im- are listed first (pp. 1462 if.); other tJN‘ words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
f&te,fit: mi, hAr (her); mine; m6te,fbr; nOle; moon,fdbt: dhen (then) 
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not turned back; unrid', untidden (<ircA.)>—y-l- 
unridd'le, to read the riddle of: to solve.— a<0. 
■nridd'lealile.—n. iinridd'Ier.— v.t. unrig', to strip 
of rigging or of clothes, unrigged', 

without rigging: stripped of rigging.— n. in- 
ti^t' (arch.), wrong: unfairness, injustice.— 
oftl- (arch.) wrong.— ^a^. unrigh'teous.— udr. un> 
ri^'teousiy.—n. unrigh'teousness.— a^. unrigbt'* 
fuT.— adv. nnright‘fully.— n. unright'fulness.— v.t. 
unrip', to rip up or open: to strip, lay bare: 
to disclose.—unrip^', not ripped: ripped 
up or open.—n. unripp'ing.—vs.r. unriv'ct, to 
loose from being rivet^: to detach (/w.): un¬ 
robe', to strip of a robe, to undress.— v.i. to take 
off a robe, esp. of state.— v.t. unroll', to open 
out from a rolled state: to strike off the roll 
(Shak.). — v.i. to become unrolled.— v.t. unroof’, 
to strip the roof from.— adj. unroofed', not 
roofed: stripped of its roof.—M.r. nnroost' 
(Shak.), to drive out of a roost; unroot', to tear 
up by the roots.— adi. unroot'ed, without rout: 
not rooted (out): rooted out.— v.l. unropc', to 
loose from a rope.— adJs. unrough', not rough: 
(Shak. unruffe') beardless; unrude', not rude: 
also (abs., prob. by confusion from obs. unride 
—O.E. ungeryde, rough— geryde, smooth, easy) 
rude, uncouth: unruff'able (Dickens), imper¬ 
turbable.— v.t. unruff'le, to restore or recover 
from ruffing.— adi- unruff 'led, smooth: calm: 
not disturb^ or flustered.— n. unrulc', anar¬ 
chy.— adi- unruled'.— ns. unruriment (Spcn.s.), 
unrul'iness.— adis. unrul'y, ungovernable: un¬ 
manageable: turbulent: stormy. 

Words with prefix un- (continued). 
v.t. uttsadd'le, to take the saddle from: to dis- 
lo^e from the saddle.— ad/s. unsadd'led; un¬ 
sailed', unnavigatcd; unsail'orlike; unsaincd', 
unblessed.— v.t. unsaint', to divest of saintliness 
or of the title of saint.— n. unsaint'liness. — 
unsaint'ly; unsanc'tified.—v.r. unsanc'lify, to 
undo the sanctiflcatjon of: to desecrate.— ad/s. 
unsan'itary, without (regard to) sanitation, 
unhealthy; unsd'table (Browning), unsg'tiable 
(now rare), insatiable.— adv. unsa'vourily.' -n. 
unsav'ourincss.— ad/, unsa'voury, not savoury, 
tasteless: of ill savour: offensive. — v.t. unsay', 
to retract:— pa.t. andpa.p. unsaid'.— ad/, unsay'- 
able, that cannot be said.— v.t. unscabb'ard, to 
unsheathe.— ad/, unscarabic, that cannot be 


climbed.— v.t. unseals', to remove scales flrom. 
— ad/s. unsealed', unclimbed: cleared of scales: 
scaleless; unacaimed', not scanned as verse: not 
scrutinisra: (Shak. un'skan'd) unconsidered; 
uiwcav'engered (Dickens), not cleared of rubbish; 
nnscep'tred, without a sceptre: deposed; unsciss'* 
ored, not cut with scissors;' unscott'ified, de¬ 
prived of Scottish qualities or characteristics.— 
v.t. unscram'blc, to decode from a scrambled 
state, or to restore to natural sound.— ad/, un¬ 
screened', not screened: unsifted.— v.t. unscrew', 
to loose from a state of being screwed: to open, 
loose, or detach by screwing.— v.i. to admit of 
unscrewing: to come unscrewed.— ad/s. un- 
scrip'ted, not using a script: unrehearsed; un- 
scrip'lurai, not in accordance with, or not 
warranted by, the Bible.— adv. unscrip'turally.— 
a((/. unscru'pled, unscrupulous: not scrupled at. 

— v.t. unseal', to remove or break the seal of: 
to free from sealing or closure: to open (some¬ 
times prob. for unscci).—(«(f. unsealed', not 
scaled: freed from a seal: opened.— v.t. un¬ 
seam', to undo a scam of: to rip open (Shak.). 
--ati/s. unseamed', without seams; unsear'- 
chable, inscrutable, not possible to be searched 
into: mysterious.—/I. unsear'chablenes8.— <K/v. 
unscar'chably.—unsearched'.— v.t. unsea'son 
(Spens.), to affect disagreeably.— ad/, unsea'son- 
able, not in season: ill-timed.— n. unsea'sunable- 
ness.— adv. luisea'sonably.—unsea'soned, not 
seasoned: unseasonable (Shak.). — v.t. unseat', 
to oust, remove, or throw from a seat, esp. on 
horseback or in Parliament.—arfis. unseat'ed, 
not seated: ousted, thrown, removed from a 
scat; unse'eret (Shak.), failing to preserve 
secrecy; unsee'abie, invisible; unseed'ed, not 
seeded: in lawn-tennis tournaments, etc., not 
placed in the draw of top players; unsce'ing, 
not seeing: unobservant: without insight or 
understanding.—V./. unseel', to unsew the eyes 
of, undo the seeling of.— n. unseem'ing (Shak.), 
not seeming.— (ob.s.) unbecoming, unseemly. 

- n. unseem'liness.- ad/, unseem'ly, not seemly, 
becoming, or decent: ill-looking.— adv, in an 
unseemly manner.- ad/, unseen', not seen: in¬ 
visible: inexperienced, not well up (obs.). — it. 
an unprepared passage for translation.— bd/s. 
unsciz'able; unseized', not seized: not taken or 
put in possession.-- «dv. unsel'dom, not seldom 
(lit. and rarely): usu., seldom.—n. un'self'. 


unribbed', ad/, un- (I). 
unridd'en, ad/, un- (1). 
unrid(e)'able, ad/, un- (1). 
unri'fled, ad/, un- (1). 
unringed', ad/, un- (1). 
unripe', ad/, un- (1). 
unri'pened, ad/, un- (I). 
unripe'ness, n. un- (1). 
unris'en, ad/, un- (1). 
unri'vailed, ad/, un- (I). 
unriv'en, ad/, un- (1). 
unro'manised, -ized, ad/, un- (1). 
unroman'tic, -al, ad/s. un- (1). 
unroman'tically, adv. un- (1). 
unros'ined, ad/, un- (1). 
unrott'ed, ad/, un- (1). 
unrott'en, ad/, un- (1). 
unrouged (-roozhd'), ad/, un- (1). 
unround', tuf/. un- (1). 
unround', v.r. un- (2). 
unround'ed, ad/, un- (I). 
unroy'al, ad/, un- (1). 
unroy'ally, adv. un- (1). 
unmbbed', ad/, un- (1). 
unrwn'plod, ad/, un- (1). 
nnsafe', (!)• 


unsafe'ness, n. un- (1), 
unsafe'ty, n. un- (I). 
unsaid (-.'.ed'), ad/, un- (1). 
unsal(e)abirily, n. un- (I). 
unsal(c}'able, a^. un- (I). 
unsal'aried, atlj. un- (1). 
unsalt'ed, ad/, un- (I). 
unsalu'ted, ad/, un- (I). 
unsanc'tioned, ad/, un- (1). 
unsan'dalied, ad/, un- (I). 
unsapped', ad/, un- (I). 
unsashed ', ad/, un- (1). 
unsit'ed, adj. un- (I). 
unsi'tiatr, -d, ad/s. un- (1). 
unsa'tiating, ad/, un- (1). 
unsAt'ing, ad/, un- (1). 
unsatir'ical, ad/, un- (I). 
unsatisfac'tion, it. un- (1). 
unsatisfac'torily, adv. un- (1). 
unsatisfac'toriness, it. un- (l)s 
unsatisfac'tory, ad/, un- (1). 
unsat'isfiable, ad/- un- (1). 
unsat'isfled, ad/, un- (I). 
unsat'isficdncBB, it. un- (1). 
unsatisfying, ad/, un- (1). 
unsat'isfyingneas, n. un- (I). 
unsat'urated, ad/, un- (I). 


unsaved', ad/, un- (I). 
unscarred', ad/, un- 0)> 
unscathed', a^. un- (1). 
unscent'ed, atO. un- (I). 
unscbol'arlikc, adi- un- (I). 
unschol'arly, ad/, un- (1). 
unschooled', a<i/. un- (1). 
unscientif'ic, ad/, un- (1). 
unscientif'icaily, adv, un- (1). 
unscorched', ad/, un- (1). 
unscoured', adj. un- (1). 
unscratched', ad/, un- U). 
unscru'pulous, ad/, un- (I). 
unscru'pulously, adv. un- (I). 
unscru'pulousness, it. un- (1). 
unscru'tinised, -ized, ad/, un- (1). 
unsculp'tured, ad/, un- (i). 
unsrydied', ad/, un- (1). 
unsea'worthiness, it. un- (1). 
unsca'worthy, at^. un- (1). 
unsec'onded, ad/, un- (1). 
unsecta'rian, ad/, un- (1). 
unsecta'rianism, n. un- (1). 
unsec'ular, ad/, un- (1). 
unsecured', un- (I), 
unseduced', ad/, un- (1). 
unsegment'ed, ad/, un- (1). 


nnaafe ly, adv. un- (I). 

Words beginning with pfic. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN~ words follow (pp. 1484 ff.).- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nwnt; fur certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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ahniiam: iinpenoiudity.— r4. to divest 

of penonslity, indlviduali^, aeifliood, or 
sslfiwneM.—a4r* assslfcoB'scMm.—odv. onitf* 
eoa'scioiair.^—n. BBMlfeoB'scioinnne.— •aiff. hb< 
■slt'iik.— adv. tauM'UUy, —n. amsU'islmeM.— 
«6r> niiMm'iiiu’d, naMm'inarMd (,Skak.)t with¬ 
out means of generation.— v.t. imseese', to de¬ 
prive of sense or consciousness.—a4ifs. umnsed', 
meaningless; aasens'iblc(o6r.ord/n/.), insensible. 
—odv. naseiis'iUjr (obs.), insensibly, impercep¬ 
tibly: without sense.— vs.t. snseiis'ualiM, -ize, 
to free from the dominion of the senses; nnsct', 
to undo the setting of.—not set: unplanted. 
— v.t. unsett'ie, to change from being settled; 
to make uncertain, unstable, or restless: to 
unfix.—y.i. to become unsettled.—a(Cr> bb- 
settled, not settled, fixed, or determined: 
changeable: not having the dregs dqjosited: 
not yet inhabited and cultivated: turbulmt, law¬ 
less.— adv. usett’ledly.— ns. unsett'lednesa; un- 
sett'leBMnt. — n. and adj. unsettling. — v.t. unsex', 
to divest of sex: to divest of the characteristics 
or of the qualities expected of one’s own sex. 
— iuds. onsexed'; unsex'ual.— v.t. unshack'le, 
to loose from shackles: to remove a shackle 
from.—d4f. nnshack'led.— v.t. nashad'ow, to clear 
of shadow: to reveal.— atfis. nnshad'owaUe, 
impossible to shadow forth; unshad'owed, not 
darkened.— v.t. unshale', to shale or shelL strip 
the husk from: to reveal.— off. nashaincd', not 
ashamed: not put to shame.—».i. uasluipe', to 
d^irive of shape: to undo, destroy, to confound. 
—idit. unsha^'; imshape'ly; unshap'en.— v.t. 
onalimtlw', to draw from t^ sheath: to un¬ 
cover.— adis. unsheathed', drawn from the sheath: 
not sheathed; unshed', not shed: imparted 
(Spear.).— v.t. nnshell', to shell, remove the 
atell from.— mUs. imdicnt', uninjured: not dis¬ 
graced.— v.t. unship', to take or put out of a 
ship or boat, etc.: to remove from a fixed or 
allotted place (as oars from the rowlocks).— 
v.f. to admit of or undergo unshipping.— adj. 
unshod', shoeless: with shoe or shorn removed. 
—V./. mifroe', to strip of a shoe or shoes; un- 
riioBt' iShak. unshoot'), to revoke the shouting 
of tv a contrary shout.—odi. unsbowered (un- 
skowrd', -show'frd), not watered by showers.— 
r.r. msdirond', to uncover.— adfs. unahnibhed' 
(anshrubd', Shak,), without shrubs; unshunn - 
aUa: nnshunned' (unshnn’d, Shak.), inevitable. 


—v.r., v.i., and 0<(f‘Ba4nrt', open.—^v.r.BBshatt'si. 
to open or remove the shutters of.—a^s. asi- 
silt'ed, not sifted; not critlcaHy examin^: in- 
expmienced; unsi^t' (ohr.), msiglit'ed, not 
seen: (of gun, etc.) having no si^ts: fired 
without use of sights.— n. unsight'linoas.— adl. 
unsight'ly, displeaung to the eye: wgly.— v.t. 
nnsin'ew, to take the strength from.— aids, ua- 
sin'ewed (Shak. unsinn'owed); unsis'tered, with¬ 
out a sister.—n. unsis'terUness.— adis. unsh'- 
terly; unsist'hv (Shak., Meas. for Meas.), 
variously explained as unassisting, unresisting 
insisting, unresting: un8iz(e)'able (jobs.), in¬ 
ordinately big: too little, immature; unaixed', 
not fitted, adjusted, or sorted in respwt of sixe: 
not treated with size; unskinned', skinned: not 
skinned.— vs.t. unsUng', to free from slings or 
from being slung:— pa.t. woApa.p. mulung'; un- 
slnicc', to let flow: to open the sluice of.— 
a^. unsmooth'.—v.r. to roughen: to wrinkle. 
— atds. nnsmoothed': unsmote', unsmitten.—v.r. 
unsnarl', to disentangle.— adi. unsoaped', not 
soai^: unwashed.—n. nnsociahU'ity.— adi- un- 
so'dable, disinclined to associate with others. 
—n. unso'ciablencM.— adv. unso'ciaUy.— adis. un- 
so'cial, not social: not regarding or conducing 
to the good of society: not sociable; unso'- 
cialised, -z-, not socialised, not aware of one’s 
function in, or lacking attributes for living in, 
society.— ns. unso'cialism, unsocial'ity.— adv. un- 
so'ciaOy.—v.r. unsock'et, to take out of the 
socket.— adis. unsod', un^d'en, unboiled: not 
soaked or saturated.— v.t. unsolder (un-sod'ar, 
or -so/', -s6', -s6', -s6l'). to separate from being 
soldered.— adis. unsol'emn, not solemn: in¬ 
formal; unsolv'aUe, impossible to solve; un¬ 
solved', not solved; nnsoote' (Spens.), unsweet; 
mmvhis'ticate (now' rari), unsophis'ticatcd, 
genuine, unadulterated: unfalsified: free from 
artificiality: ingenuous: inexperienced in evil. 
— ns. unsophis'ticatedncss: muophistica'tion.— 
adis. unsort'ed, not sort^ or arranged: ill- 
chosen: unfitti^, unsuitable'; unsought', not 
sou^t or solicited.— v.t. unsoul', to deprive of 
soul or spirit.— adis. nnsouled', deprived of, or 
not endowed with, soul; unsound', not sound; 
unsound'able, unfathomable; unsound'ed, not 
sounded, pronounced, or made to sound: un¬ 
fathomed, unplumbed.— adv. unsouad'iy.— n. un- 
Boond'ness.—v.r. unspar', to withdraw a spar 


g'ngated, adi. Bn- (1). 
nsa'tioual, atd- ua- (1). 
•'hive, atU. uB- (1). 
■'itiaed, 4zed, ua- (1). 
d', adi. BB- (1). 
it'eacM, adi. vn- (1). 
t'al, od/. BU-0). 
unisp'araMe (Shak.), adi- un- 

^ p'aldved, adi. m- (1). 
r'vkeahle, aid. ua- (1). 
•v'cicd, adi. BB- (I). 

-•w', v.r. ua- (2). 

aadm'ded, mfi. aa- (1). 
■Aal^aM. o4^. aa- (1). 
HMhal^e)'abIy, adv. ua- (1). 
kow (Shak.), add. an- (I). 
I'ea, add. ua- (1). 

I'oaly, adv. un- (1). 

I', add. IBS- (1). 
'•acd,<»(/.aa-(l). 

I', Old. B» (I). 

, adi. BB- 0). 

I'terad, adi. BB- (1). 
oMhidd'ed, tad. aa- (1). 
anshift'iag; adi. (i)- 



1, adi. BB- (1). 
unshora', adj. an- (1). 
nnahot', adj. no- (1). 

BBshowa' (uashawa), adj. ua- (I). 
HBahriak'sm, add. n- (1). 
unakriak'igg, adj. ua- (1). 
nnahrink'iagly, adv. un- (I). 
uashrived', adj. un- (1). 
uasbriT'ea, adj. an- (1). 
maaick'er (Scot.), adj. un- (1). 
onaick'led, adj. un- (1). 
aasighed'-for, adi. »«- (!)• 
uasigh'iag, adi. an- (I). 
msigned', adi- un- (1/. 
uasink'aUe, a^. im- U). 
unskii'fiil, adi. nn- (1). 
unslul'fnlly, adv. un- (I). 
undcirfulaM, a. an- (1). 
unskilled', adi- bb- (1). 
HaBkimmed', aid. aa- (1). 
uaslaia', adi. aa- (f). 
unslaked', adi. aa- (1). 
nasleep'iag, adi. aa- (1). 
aaslept'-ia, aid. ua- (1). 
unsUpp'iag, aid. bb- (1). 

I, idl. (1). 

I'broas, aid. bb- (1). 


unslung', adi. an- (1). 
unsmart', av- an- (1). 
unsmiled'-aB, adi. an- (1). 
unsnul'ing, adi- ua- (1). 
nnsmiringly, adv. ua- (1). 
unemircbed', adi. an- (1). 
unsmitt'en, adi- ua- (1). 
nnsmoth'erable, aid. un- (1). 
unsnulTed', adi- un- (1). 
unsoft' (Spens.), adv. ua- (1). 
unsoftened (~sof'(»)nd), adi- im- 
( 1 ). 

unsoftening (.scf'(»)ning), aid. 
un- (1). 

unsoiled', adi. un- (1). 
unsol'ac^, adi. on- (l). 
unsold', n4r. on- (1). 
unsol'dieriike, a^. un- (1). 
nnsol'diezly, aiU. an- (1). 
unsolic'ited, ad), an- (1). 
unsolic'itons, adJ. an- (1). 
unsol'id, adi. an- (I), 
unsolid'ity, a. un- (1). 
HBSoi'idly, adv. ua- (1). 
uason'sy (Scot.), adi. ua- (1). 
unsoured', adi. aa- (1). 
unsown', adi. ■>* (1>- 


Words beglmdag vrttkffx. aa- are Usted first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 If.). 


Jdte, fda: mf, Mr (her)/ nUne; ndite,fir; mdte; mddn, fSbt; iffwn (then) 



fata.' ■ a4fs~ aMpand', aot iiKuad: luutintod; 
■Mpu'iag, not •parins. Ubmi, profuse: lut* 
flM(cifta|.->«dv. uaspu'mily.—n. oospar'incBCM. 
—r.l. UHpeak'. to retrut.—luupMk'aUe. 
oouttembleS inexpressible, esp. in badness.— 
mlv. onspeak'abljr.— mffs. iiasp<^'iac; unsped', 
enthout achievement or success: unaccom¬ 
plished.— V./. unspell', to free from a spell.— 
mU. unspent', not spent—v.r. ansphere', to draw 
or ranove from its sphere.—unspied' 
(dipeifs., unspide', Milt, unspi’d'), unobserved; 
Huspir'i^; unspir'itual.—v.r. unspir'itualise, -ise. 
to deprive of spirituality.—odv. unspir'itually.— 
a4l, nnsprunc', not sprung: without springs.— 
r.l. nnstack', to remove from a stack.— atfjs. 
uaatancfa'able; unstanched' (or un'), not stanch¬ 
ed: unsated (,Shak.)i leaky, hence incontinent 
(5/uilc.).— v.t. unstarch', to free from starch.— 
a4i- unstarched', not starched.— v.t, nnstate' 
iShak.), to deprive of state or dignity.— atfis. 
uastat'ed, not stated; umtat'utable, contrary to 
statute.—odv. unstat'utably.— acffs. unstayed', not 
stayed or restrained: unsupported: unstable 
ISpens,): without stays; unstay'ing, without 
stop.— adv. unstead'ily.—n. unstead'iness.— adf, 
uantead'y.— v.t. to make unsteady.— vs.t. un¬ 
steel', to soften, to disarm; unstep', to remove, 
as a mast, from its place.— adfs. unsterc'orated, 
not manured.— vs.t. unstick', to free from stick¬ 
ing.— v.i. to take off from the surface:— pa.t. 
and pa.p. unstuck'; unstitch', to take out the 
stitches of; unstock', to deplete of stock: to 
remove the stock from: to launch (jobs.). — luijs. 
unstocked', not stocked: without sto^: not 
wearing a stock; unstock'inged, not wearing a 
stocking or stockings.— v,t. unstop', to free from 
being stopped: to draw out the stop ot.—adj. 
unstopped', not stopped: of a consonant, open: 
without a pause at the end of the line.— vs.t. 
uastopp'er, to take the stopper from; unstow', 
to empty of contents: to take out of stowage. 
— odi. unstrained', not strained or purified by 
straining: not subjected to strain: not forced, 
natural.— v.t. unstrap', to undo the straps of. 
— adj. unstri'ated, not striped.— v.t. unstring', 
to take the strings from: to loose the strings of: 


to take from a string: to put out of U»e: to 
disorganise.—v.f. to loose the strinn of one’s 
purse.~-ai(i. unstringed', not stringed, not pro¬ 
vided with tarings.— v.t. uortrip' (now dUd-h to 
st^.—(^s.unBtriwed', not stripped; unstrung', 
with strings remo^ or slackM: not strung: 
relaxed: disorganised: unnerved; unstuck', de¬ 
tached, loosened from sticking: (come unshick, 
of plan, to go amiss: slang}, unstud'kd, not 
studied: not having studied: without premedi¬ 
tation: unlabourra: spontaneous: natural, 
easy; un'stuffy i/ig.), not stodgy or straight- 
laced; unsubstu'tial, not substantial, real, cor- 
imreal, solid, or strong.—v.r. unsubstan'tialise, 
'ize.— ns, unsubstantial'ity; unsubstantia'tion.— 
ad/, unsucceed'ed, without a successor.— n. un¬ 
success', want of success: failure.— adJ. unsuc- 
cess'ful.— adv. unsuccess'fnlly.—n. unsuccess'ful- 
ness.— ^s. unsuccess'ive, not successive: not in 
or passing by, succession; uasuff'er8ble(o6r.), in¬ 
sufferable; unsufii'cient {obs.}, insufficient.— v.t. 
unsuit', to make unsuiuble.—it. unsuitabirity 
— adi- unsnit'able.— n. nnsuit'ableneas.— adv. un- 
suit'ably.— adfs. unsuit'ed, not suited or adapted; 
unsuit'ing; unsummed', uncounted; unsumm'- 
ered, not possessing the characteristics of 
summer; unsung', not sung: not celebrated in 
song; unsunned', not exposed to the sun: not 
lighted, wanned, affected by the sun: not ex¬ 
posed to view; unsunn'y; unsupport'able, in¬ 
supportable: indefensible; unaup^rt'ed.— adv. 
unsupport'edly.— adjs. unsure (m-shoor’}, in¬ 
secure: precarious: uncertain: doubtful: not 
assured: untrustworthy; unsured', not made 
sure; unsurmount'able, insurmountable; unsus- 
pect' (Milt,), not subject to suspicion; unsus- 
pec'ted, not suspected: not known or supposed 
to exist.— adv. unsuqwc'tedly.—n. unsaspcc'tcd- 
nesB.— adi. unsuspec'ting,—<^v. unsuspec'tingiy. 
— ns. unsuspec'tingness; imsuspl'cion, absence 
of suspicion.— adi- unsuspi'crous.—odv. untuspi'- 
ciottsiy.— n. untuspi'ciousness.— vs.t, unswadd'lc, 
to unswathe; unswathe', to take swatbings or 
bandages from.— adJs. unsway'able (Shak.)', un¬ 
swayed' (Shak. unswai’d'), not wielded: not 
controlled: uninfluenced: not swung.— v4. 


unspc'cialised, -ized, un- (1). 
unqiec'ified, adi- un- (1). 
unspec'tacM, adj. un- (l). 
unspec'ulative, adj. un- (i). 
unbilled', adj. un- (1). 
unspilt', <u(f. un- (1). 
unspUnt'erable, adj. un- (1). 
unboiled', at^. un- (1). 
unspoilt', adj. an- (1). 
unapoke' (Skak.), adj- un- (1). 
unupo'ken, <M(f. un- (1). 
unugort'ing, a<U. un- (1). 
umpnrta'mmiliKe, adj. un- (1). 
uuipatt'ed, a^. un- (1). 
uMpott'edncM, a. un- (1). 
uuipr^'lcd, acd. un- (1). 
nuepan', m®. un- (1). 
uungunrad', adi- un- (1). 
uuuCa'Ue, adj. un- (1). 
nuata'Ueness, n. un- (I). 
uuetaid', adi, an- (1). 
uaetaid'BCH, n. un- (1). 
uuuUia'a^, adj. un- (1). 
uuutahwd'j Old. un- (1). 
mmtamped', a<0. un- (1). 
uMtatee'manUke, adj. on- (I). 
uuutuad'faat, a^. on- (1). 
nfiuil'faudy, adv. un- (1). 
mmtuud'lMtiisn, ir. un- (1). 
umter'iliaed, -ia^, adj. on- (I). 
UMti'fM, mtf. un- (1). 


unstig'matised, -ized, un- (1). 
unstiwd', adi. un- (1). 
unstim'ulated, adj. un- (1). 
unstint'cd, adi- un- (1). 
unstint'lng, adj. un- (1). 
unstoop'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unstrapped', a^. un- (1). 
unstrat'ified, adj. un- (l). 
unstrength'ened, adj. un- (1). 
unstressed', adj. un- (1). 
unstriped', adj. un- (1). 
unstruck', adi. un- (1). 
unBtruc'tured,pa.p. adJ. un- (1). 
unstuffed' (Shak. un'stuft), adj- 
un- (1). 

unsubdu'aUe, a^. ira- (1). 
unsubdued', adj. un- (1). 
unsub'ject, adj. un- (1). 
unsUbiKt'ed, adj. on- (1). 
unaub'limatsid, adj. un- (1). 
unsublimed', adj- un- (1). 
uMubmergsd', mff. un- (1). 
unsubmisa'ive, tuU. un- (1). 
unsubmHt'ing, ndif. un- (1). 
unsubscribed', mff. un- (1). 
unsub'sidised, -iz^ adj. un- (I), 
unsubstan'tiated, adj. un- (1). 
unsucc'oUired, a^. un- (1). 
unsucked', adj. on- (1). 
unsued'-for, -to, ad^t- un- (1). 
unsuU'ied, adj. un- (I). 


unsumm'oned, adj. un- (1). 
unsuper'fluous (Milt.), my. ua- 

nnsupplied', adj- un- (1). 
unsuppos'ubie, adi. an- (1). 
unsappressed', adj. un- (1). 
unsurmised', -ized, adi. an- (1). 
unaarpass'aMc, adj. an- (1). 
uBsuipass'ably, adv. an- (I)- 
unsurpassed', adj. un- (1). 
unaunreycd', adi- an- (1). 
unsuscc^'iUe, adJ. m- (1). 
unsaspsm'ed, adJ- an- (1). 
unsustaia'able, adj. an- (1). 
uasuataincd', m^. un- (1). 
unsustain'ing, tufj. un- (1). 
unswall'owed, a4f. un- (1). 
unsweet', adj- an- (1). 
unswcet'encd, adi- an- (1). 
unswept', adj. un- (1). 
unswer'vmg, adj. n- (IX- 
unswer'vingly, adv. an- (1). 
unsympatbet'lc, adj. un- (1). 
unsympaffiet'ically, adv. na- (1). 
unsym'paffiising, -izing, mff. an- 
( 1 ). 

ansym'pathy, n. an- (1). 
unsystematic, -al, a^s. un- (1). 
unsystemat'*ically, adv. un- (1). 
unsys'tenutiaed, -ized, a<ff. nn- 


( 1 ). 

Words beginning with pfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-monf, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. vui 
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nmwMr', to redact the swearing of.— v.t. to re* 
caU an oath.—n. unswear'ing.—a<(/f. imawomnot 
confirmed, or not bound, by oath; unsyirabled, 
not syllabled, not articulated; unaymmet'rical. 
—adv. unsymmet'rically.— adi- unsymm'etrised, 
•ized.— n. unsymm'etry, asymmetry. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
vs.t. untack', to detach from tacking; untack'le, 
to strip of tackle: to free from tackle: to 
unharness.— adj, untaint'cd, not tainted: un- 
blemishiM]: not attainted.— adv. untaint'edly.— 
n. untaint'edness.— adjs. untaint'ing; untam'able 
(also untame'abic).— n. untam(e)'ablenesB.— adv. 
untBnt(e)'ably.— ad), untarae', not tame.—v.t. to 
make untame, undo the taming of.— adJ. un¬ 
tamed'.—n. untamed'ness.—v.t. untang'le, to dis¬ 
entangle.— tidj.<i. untang'led; untaught', unin¬ 
structed: not taught or communicated by teach¬ 
ing: spontaneous, native, inborn.— v.t. untax', 
to remit a tax on.— adj. untaxed', not taxed: 
not charged with any fault.—v.t. untcach', to 
undo the teaching of.— adj. unteach'able, not 
teachable.— n. unteach'ableness.— vs.t. unteam', 
to unyoke; untem'per, to destroy the temper of, 
deprive of suitable temper.— adjs. untem'pered, 
not tempered: not regulated; untem'pering 
(Shak.), unconciliating; unten'able, not tenable, 
not defensible.— n. unten'ableness.—v.t. un- 
ten'ant, to deprive of a tenant: to dislodge. 
— adjs. unten'antable; unten'anted, not occupied. 
—v.t. untent', to remove from a tent.— adJs. 
untent'ed, having no tents: of a wound, un¬ 
probed, undre.ssed. or impossible to treat with 
a tent: unheeded (5cot.); untent'y, careless 
(Scot.). —v.t. unteth'er, to release from a tether. 
— adjs. unteth'ered, not tethered.—v.t. unthatch', 
to strip of thatch.— adJ- unthatched', not thatched. 
— v.t. and v.i. unthaw', to thaw.— adj. unthawed', 
not thawed.—v.t. and v./. unthink', to think to 
the contrary, reverse in thought.— n. unthinka- 
bil'ity.— adJs. unthink'abic, that cannot be 
thought: outside the realm of thought: beyond 
the power of thought: inconceivable; un¬ 
imaginable: utterly impossible (often of things 
impending but too painful to think about); 
unthink'ing, not thinking: thoughtless.— adv. 
unthink'ingly.— n. unthiiik'ingness.— ad/s. un- 
thottght'-of; unthought'ful.— adv. unthought'- 
fully.— n. unthought'fulness.— v.t. unthread', to 
take a thread from: to unweave: to loosen; 


to find one's way through.—onthread'ad, 
not threaded.—n. un'thriff, a prodigal: a spend¬ 
thrift: unthriftiness.—a<g. i^odigal.— adv. mi- 
thrift'ily.—n. unthrift'inesa.—od/. unthrift'y, not 
thrifty: wasteful: prodigal: not thriving; un¬ 
profitable.— n. uiithrift'^e(a)d (Spens.), un- 
thriftiness.—vs./, unthrone', to dethrone; untie', 
to loose from being tied; to unbind: to solve, 
resolve.— v.i. to come loose.—m®. untied', not 
tied; loosed: not loosed, still tied (Shak., 
Pericles). — v.t. untile', to strip of tiles.— adJs. 
untiled', not tiled: stripped of tiles; untim'bered, 
not strongly timbered (Shak.): unwooded.— n. 
untime'liness.— adj. untime'ly, not timely: before 
the time, premature; immature: unseasonable, 
ill-timed: inopportune.— adv. at an unsuitable 
time: too early, prematurely: unseasonably: 
inopportunely.— adj. untime'ous, untimely.— 
adv. untime'ously.— v.t. untin', to take the tin 
from.— adjs. untinned', not tinned; unti'ticd, 
having no title: deprived of title; untoch'ered 
(Scot.), without tocher; untold' (or an'), not 
counted: innumerable: not narrated: not com¬ 
municated: not informed.— v.t. untomb', to dis¬ 
entomb.— ad/s. untombed', not entomb^; un¬ 
toned', not toned: without tones; untouch'able, 
impossible to touch: not to be equalled or 
touched.— n. one whose excellence in some 
respect cannot be rivalled: (esp. formerly) 
Hindu of very low caste, a member of one of 
the Scheduled Castes.— ad/s. untouched', not 
touched: intact: unrivalled: untoward (un- 
tO'erd), not easily guided: froward: awkward: 
inconvenient: unlucky: unfavourable; un¬ 
fitting.— n. unto'wardliness.— adv. unto'wardly. 
— adj. untoward.— n. unto'wardness.— v.t. un¬ 
trace', to loose from traces.— adJs. untrace'able, 
impossible to trace; untraced'; untra'ded, un¬ 
frequented, as for trade (obs.)-. unhackneyed 
(Shak.). — vs.t. untread' (Shak.), to tread back, 
to retrace; untreas'ure, to despoil (of treasure). 
— ai(js. untreat'able, intractable (obs.): that 
cannot be treated; untreat'ed; untressed', not 
dressed in tresses; untried', not tried, tested, 
attempted, experienced, subjected to trial in 
court: (Shak., Pericles, untride') prob. not 
ventured upon, hence not noticed or dealt 
with.— V./. untrim', to deprive of trimming or 
trimness.— adJs. untrimmed', not trimmed; un¬ 
trod', untrodd'en, not trodden upon; unfre¬ 
quented; untroub'led, not troubled or disturbed: 


unta'ken, adJ. un- (1). 
untal'ented, adj. un- (I). 
untalked'-of, adj. un- (1). 
untan'gibie, adJ. un- (I). 
untanned', adj. un- (1). 
untapp^', adj. un- (I).' 
untar'nisfaed, adj. un- (1). 
untarred', adj- un- (I). 
untast'ed, adJ. un- (I), 
untaste'ful, adj. un- (I), 
untear'abic, ad), un- (1). 
untech'nical, adJ- un- (1). 
untell'able, ad), un- (I). 
untemp'ted, adj. un- (I). 
untenabil'ity, n. un- (1). 
untend'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
untend'er, adJ> un- (i). 
unten'der^, adj. un- (1). 
unten'derly, adv. un- (1). 
uater'mlnated, adJ. un- (1). 
untacrea'triai, odf- un- (1). 
unterr'ified, ad), un- (1). 
uatorr'ifying, a^. un- (1). 
■Mest'ed, adJ- un- (1). 
undunked', a4f. un- (1). 
nnihaak’ful, adj. un* (1). 


unthank'fully, adv. un- (I). 
unthank'fulness, n. un- (1). 
untheoiog'ical, adj- un- (I). 
unthick'ened, adj. un- (I), 
undireat'ened, adJ. un- (I). 
unti'dily, adv. un- (1). 
unti'diness, n. un- (I). 
unti'dy, adj. nn- (I). 

> unti'dy, v.t. un- (2). 
untill'able, adj. un- (I). 
untilled', adj. un- (I). 
untinc'tured, adJ. un- (1). 
untinged', atj/. un- (1). 
untir'able (Shak. untyre'able), 
adj. un- (1). 
untired', adj. un- (1). 
untir'ing, adj. un- (I). 
untir'ingiy, adv, un- (I). 
untoil'ing, adJ. un- (1). 
untorment'ed, adJ. un- (1). 
untorn', adJ. un- (1). 
untor'tured, adJ. un- (I). 
untracked', at^. un- (1). 
untract'aUe, adj. un- (1). 
untract'aMeiicsa, it. un- (1). 
untrained', adj. un- (1). 


untramm'elled, adj. un- (I). 
untramp'led, adj. un- (1). 
untranq'uil, adj- un- (1). 
untrans'ferable, adj. un- (1). 
untransformed', adj. un- (I). 
untranslatabirity, n. un- 0)* 
untranslat'able, adJ. un- (I), 
untransiat'ableness, n. un- (1). 
untransla'tably, adv. un- (1). 
untransla'ted, adj. un- (1). 
untransmigra'ted, adj. un- (1). 
untransmiss'iUe, adJ. un- (I). 
untransmitt'ed, adJ. un- (J). 
untransmu'table, adJ. un- (I). 
untransmu'ted, adJ- un- (1). 
untranspa'rent, add. wi- (!)• 
untrav'elled, aid. un- (1). 
untrav'eraable, adj. un- (1). 
untrav'eraed, a^. un- (1). 
untrem'bling, adj. un- (I). 
untrem'blingly, adv. un- (1). 
untremen'dous, adj. un- (I). 
untrem'uloua, adj. un- (1). 
untrenched', adj. un- (f). 
untres’paasing, arff- nn- (1). 


Words beginning with ^x. nn- me listed first tpp. 1462 ff.); (jtber UN- words fiMow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
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UB- 


not turbid: nutrac', not true: false: not faithAil: 
dishonest: inexact: not in accordance with a 
standard.— adv. {Shak.) untruly, untruthfully.— 
ns. untrae'aess: untni'tem, an untrue platitude. 
— adv. untm'ly, falsely.— v.t. untruss', to unpack: 
to unfasten: to untie (esp. points): to untie the 
points of.— adj. untnissed'. untrust', not trussed: 
untied: with points untied.—nr. untniss'er; un- 
truss'ing: antrust', distrust.— ad/, untrust'ful, 
not trusting; not trustworthy: not to be trusted. 
—K. untruat'iness (o6.r.).— adv. untniBt'woithily. 
— n. untmst'worthiness.— oi^s. untrust'worthy, 
not worthy of trust; untrust'y, not trusty, not 
deserving trust.—n. untruth', unfaithfulness: 
falseness: falsity: that which is untrue: a lie. 
—odf. untruth'ful, not truthful.—odv. untruth'- 
Inlly.— n. untruth'fulne».—v.r. untuck', to unfold 
or undo from being tucked up or in: to take out 
tucks from.— ad}s. untucked', not tucked: un¬ 
tuck'ered, not having a tucker on; untun'able 
(also untune'able), harsh.— n. untun'ableness.— 
adv. untun'ably.— v.t. untune', to put out of tune. 
— adls. untuned', not tuned: put out of tune; 
untune'fttl.— adv. untune'fully.—it. untune'fulness. 
—vs.t. unturf', to strip of turf; untum', to turn 
backwards.— adls. untum'able; unturned', not 
turned: untum'ing; untu'tored, untaught: un¬ 
instructed.— vs.t. and vs.i. untwine', to untwist: 
to separate by untwisting; untwist', to twist 
backwards so as to open out; to straighten out 
from a twist.— a^. untwist'ed, not twisted: sub¬ 
jected to untwisting.— n. untwist'ing. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adjs. unused (un^usd'), not used: (also un-Ust’) 
unaccustomed; unusual (arcb.); unuseful-(-iis'). 
— adv. unuse'fully.— n. unuse'fulness.— adJ. un- 
us'ual.— adv. unus'ually, more than usually: in 
an unusual v/ay.'—n. unus'uainess.— adj. un- 
utt'erable, beyond utterance, inexpressible: not 
to be uttered.— n. an unutterable thing: (in pi.) 
trousers (old .slamt). — adv. unutt'erably.— adis. 
unutt'ered; unval'uable, not valuable, of little 
worth: invaluable, priceless (ohs.); unval'ued, 
not prized or highly esteemed: without having 
a value assigned: invaluable, priceless (now rare ); 
unvar'nished, not varnished: not artfully em¬ 
bellished or sophisticated.— v.t. unveil' (obs. un- 
vail', unvaile'), to remove or set aside a veil 
from: to open to public view by ceremonial 
removal of a covering; to disckise, reveal.— v.i. 
to remove one's veil: to become unveiled, to 


reveal oneself.—nnveiled', without a veil; 
with veil set aside or removed: unconcealed 
and undisguised.— n. vmeil'vt.—adis. unvent'ed, 
not vented: without a vent; unvera'ciouB, not 
truthfhl.—M. nnverac'ity.— adj. unversed', not 
experienced or skilled: not put in verse.— n. 
unvir'tiM, lack of virtue.— adj. unvir'tuogs.— 
adv. unvir'tuously.— adjs. unvis'itable, unable to 
visit (obs.): unfit to be visited: unsuitable for 
visiting: unvis'ited.— v.t. unvis'or, unviz'ard, to 
remove or open the visor of.— v.i. to unvisor 
oneself: to unmask.— v.t. unvoice', to change 
to, or utter with, a voiceless sound.— adJ. un¬ 
voiced', not given voice to: without voice.— n. 
unvoic'iag, change to a voiceless sound.— adjs. 
unvoy'ageable, not navigable, impassable: un¬ 
vulgar.— v.t. unvul'garise, -ize, to fVee from 
vulgarity. 

Words with prefix un- (continued), 
adj. unware' (O.E. unwxr), unwary (obr.): un¬ 
aware, without knowing (Spens., Milt.): un¬ 
expected (obr.).— adv. unknowingly: unexpect¬ 
edly.— adv. unware'ly, unwarily (o^.); suddenly, 
unexpMtedly (Spen.s.). —n. unware'ness (arch.), 
unwariness.— adv.f. unwares', unawares (arch.): 
unexpectedly, suddenly: unknowingly (Shak.); 
unwa'rily.— n. unwa'riness.— ad/s. unwa'ry, not 
wary: (Spens. unwaric) unexpected; unwa^d' 
(B. unwash'en; see great).—r./. nnwa'ter, to 
drain (esp. a mine).— ad/.t. unwa'tered, freed 
from water: not watered; unwa'tery; unwayed', 
not accustomed to roads: hence, intractable.— 
n. unweai', affliction, ill.—v.r. unWeap'on, to 
disarm.— adjs. unweap'oned, unarmed: dis¬ 
armed; unweath'ered, not worn by the weather 
or atmospheric agencies.— v.t. unweave', to undo 
from being woven.— atfis. unwedge'able (un- 
wedg'aUe; Shak.), unable to be split with 
wedges; unweened', unexpected; uuweet'ing, 
unwitting.— adv. unweet'ingly, unwittingly.— 
adjs. unweighed', not weighed: not pondered: 
unguarded; unweigh'ing (Shak.), thoughtless, 
inconsiderate; unwept', not wept for; unwhole'- 
some, not wholesome: unsound; tainted in 
health, taste or morals.— adv. unwhole'somely. 
—n. unwhole'someness.— adv. unwiel'dily.— n. un- 
wiel'diness.— adjs. unwiel'dy (Spens., etc., un- 
wel'dy), difficult to wield or move, from bulk 
or weakness: heavily awkward; unmanageable. 
—v.t. unwiir, to will the contrary of: to deprive 
of will.— ad^s. unwilled', not willra: involuntary; 


untum'bled, adj- un- (I). 
untumult'uous, adj. un- (1). 
untur'bid, adj. un- (I). 
unty'ing, n. un- (2). 
unuplift'ed, adj. un- (1). 
unurged', adj. un- (I), 
unuah'ei^, adj. un- (I). 
unvae'einated, adi- un- (1). 
unvan'quishable, atO. un- (I), 
unvan'quidied, adj. un- (I). 
unvar'iable, adj. un- (1). 
unvar'ied, adj. un- (1). 
unva'riegated, adj. un- (1). 
unva'rying, at^. un- (I). 
unvend'ilne, adj. un- (1). 
unven'erablte, atfi. un- (I). 
unvent'ilated, adj- un- (I). 
unvcr'ifiable, adj. un- (1). 
unverlfiabirity, n. un- (1). 
nnvor'ified, un- (I). 
nnvexed', adj. un- (I). 
unviewed', adj. un- (1). 
unvi'olated, adj. un- (1). 
unvi'tal, adj. un- (1). 
unvi'tiatcd, adj. un- (1). 


unvit'rifiable, adj. un- (1). 
nnvit'rified, adj. un- (1). 
unvo'cal, adj. un- (1). 
unvo'calised, -ized, adj. un- (1). 
unvul'ncrable (Shak.), adj. un- 

unwaked', adj. un- (I). ' 

unwak'ened, adj. un- (1). 
un walled', adj. un- (1). 
unwand'ering, adj. un- (1). 
unwant'ed, adj. un- (I). 
unward'ed, adi- un- (1). 
unwar'Iike, adj. un- (I), 
unwarmed', adj. un- (1). 
unwarned', adj- un- (1). 
unwarped', adj- un- (1). 
unwarr'antaUe, adj. on- (I), 
unwarr'antably, adv. on- (I). 
unwarr'anted, adj. un- (I). 
unwarr'antedly, adv. un- (1). 
unwast'ed, wfi. un- (1). 
unwast'ing, adj. un- (1). 
unwatched', adj- un- (1). 
unwateh'fni, adj. un- (1). 
unwatcb'fnily, adv. un- (1). 


unwatch'fuineas, n. on- (1). 
unwa'vering, adj. un- (I). 
unwa'veringly, adv. un- (I). 
unweakened (-ivdk'), adj. un- (I). 
unweaned', adj. un- (1). 
unwearable (-wdr'), am. un- (1). 
unweariable (-nv'), atQ. on- (1). 
unwea'riaUy, adv. un- (1). 
unwea'ried, adj. un- (1). 
unwea'riedly, adv. un- (I). 
unwea'ry. adj. un- (1). 
^unwea'ry^ng, adj. un- (1). 
iinwea'ryingly, adv. un- (1). 
un'webbM', adj. un- (1). 
unwed', adj. un- (1). 
qiiwcdd'ed, adj. un- (1). 
linweed'ed. adj. un- (1). 
unwel'come, adj. un- (1). 
unwel'comed, un- (1). 
imwel'comely, tmv. un^ (1). 
unwel'comeness, n. un- (1). 
unwell', atfi. un- (I). 
unwell'ness, n. on- (1). 
unwet', ad/, un- (1). 
unwett'ed, adj. on- (1). 


Words beginning with pfx. nn- are listed JSrst (pp. 1462 If.); other VN- words follow (pp. 1484 
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uawiU'ing, reluctant: done reluctantly: not 
willed, unintentional CShak.). — adv. iinwill’ini^. 
— n. unwiU'iii^neH.— v.t. unwind (un-wind’), to 
undo the winding of: to free from being wound; 
to wind down or off: to relax (coll.). —v./. to 
become unwound:— pa.l. and pa.p. unwound (un- 
wownd').—n. and adi. unwinding, uncoiling.— 
adi. not winding.—v.r. unwire', to take the wire 
from.— n. onwis'dom, lack of wisdom: foolish¬ 
ness: injudiciousness.— adi. unwise', not wise: 
injudicious: foolish.— adv. unwise'ly.—n. un¬ 
wise'ness.— v.t, unwish' (Shak.), to wish to be 
away, not to be, to be unfulfilled, or to be un¬ 
done.— adis. unwished'-for, not wished for; un- 
wish'ful; unwish'ing; unwist', not known (nrc/i.; 
Spens., etc.): unknowing (Spens.). — vs.t. unwit' 
^hak.), to deprive of wits; unwitch% to free 
ffom witchcraill.— adi. unwithdraw'ing, liberal, 
lavish; unwithhold'cn (Coleridge), not held back, 
not restrained; unwithhold'in^, not holding back. 
-~adv. unwitt'ily.— adi. unwitt'ing, without know¬ 
ing; unaware; not cognisant: unintentional.— 
adv. unwitt'ingly. —it. unwitt'iniuiess.— adi. un- 
witt'y, foolish: unskilled: without wit.— v.t. 
unwive', to deprive of a wife.— adi. unwived', 
without a wife.— v.t, unwo'nian, to make un¬ 
womanly— II. unwo'manliness.— adj. unwomanly, 
not befitting or becoming a woman: not such 
as a woman is expected to be.— adv. in an un¬ 
womanly manner.— adit, unwont' (now rare; 
Spens., etc.), unwont'ed, unaccustomed; un¬ 
usual.— adv, unwont'edly.—n. unwont'edness.— 
adi. unword'ed, speechless* not expressed in 
words.— v.t. unwork', to undo.— adit, unwork'- 
abJe, not workable: impracticable; unworked', 
not worked; unwork'lng; unwork'manlike, not 
like or worthy of a good workman.— n. unworld'- 
liness.—-odErs. unworld'ly, not of this world: 
spiritual: above worldly or self-interested 
motives; unwormed', not worm-eaten: (of a 
dog) not having had the worm or lytta cut out. 
— n. unworth', lack of worth.— adi- unworthy. 
— adv, unwor'thily.— n, unwor'thiness.— adi.<i. un- 
wor'thy, not worthy: worthless; unbecoming; dis¬ 
creditable: undeserved; unwound (unwownd'), 
not wound: taken out of winding.—Also 
pa.t., pa.p. of unwind.— v.t. unwrsqi (un-rap'), 
to remove wrappings from: to unroll, unwind. 
— v.i. to become unwrapped.— adi. unwreaked 
(un-rikt'), unrevenged.—v.r. unwreathe (un- 
redh'), to take out of a wreathed condition.— 
v.t. and v.i. unwrink'ie, to smooth out from a 
wrinkled state.— adi. unwrink'led, not wrinkled, 
smooth.— v.t. unwrite', to undo the writing of. 
— ^s. unwrit'ing, not writing; unwritt'en, not 
written or reduced to writing, oral: containing 
no writing; unwrought (un-rdt'), not done, or 
worked: not fashioned, formed, composed, or 
worked up: not mined: not tilled: undone, 
brought back to an original state; un^eaned', 
unborn; unyielding', not yielding: stiff: ob¬ 
stinate.—lu/v. unyiei'dingly.— n. unyiel'dingnesa. 
— v.t. unyoke', to loose from a yoke or harness: 
to disjoin.— v.i. to uiwoke an animal: to cease 
work.— adis. unyoked , not yoked or harnessed: 
freed ftom yoke or harness: unrestrained 
(Shak.); unzo^', not in zones: ungirt. 


nna corda, dn'e kSr’tb, ddn'd kdr'd&» (It.; mus.) 
n. one string (soft pedal), 
unaliet, 6’ndl-ist, n. a holder of one benefice. 
[L. Pnus, one.] 

unanimous, O-nan'i-mes, ntfi. of one mind: without 
a dissentient.—n. unanimity (ii-n»n-lm'i-ti), agree¬ 
ment without a dissentient.— adv. unan'imoueiy. 
(L. Onanimus — Onus, one, animus, mind.] 
una voce, 6n’u vd'si, dan'S wo’ke, (L.) with one 
voice. 

unau, &’nS, dd'now, n. the two-toed sloth. [Fr., 
from Tupi,] 

unberufen, dbn-bg-rddf’sn, (Cer.) not called for— 
an exclamation to avert the ill-luck that may 
possibly follow an over-confident or boastful 
statement. 

uncate, ung'kdl, adj. hooked. [L. uncStus—uncus, 
a hook.] 

unce, HIM. n. Scots form of ounce, 
uncial, un'shsl, -si-»l, adi- pertaining to an inch or 
an ounce: of a form of writing in (usu. large) 
somewhat rounded characters used in ancient 
manuscripts.— It. an uncial letter: uncial writing: 
MS written in uncials. [L. unciSlis — uncia, a 
twelfth.] 

unciform, un'si-form, adi. hook-shaped.— adis. 
un'cinate, -d, hooked at the end.— n. uncl'nus, a 
booklet: a marginal tooth of a mollusc's radula: 
a hooked chaeta in annelids:— pi. unci'ni (-ni). 
[L. uncinus — uncus, a hook.] 
uncle, ung’kl, n. the brother of one’s father or 
mother: an aunt’s husband: a great-uncle: 
an elderly man, esp. a Negro (U.S.): a pawn¬ 
broker (slang). — v.t. to address as uncle.—n. 
un'cleship, the state of being an uncle.—Uncle 
Sam, the United States or its people; Uncle 
Tom, an old-fashioned American Negro with 
the outlook and behaviour of the hero of‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin'. (O.Fr. uncle (Fr. oncle )—L. 
avunculus, a maternal uncle.] 
unco, ung'k», -kd, (Scot.) adj. strange, unusual: 
fearsome: remarkable: great.— n. a stranger: 
a piece of news: a remarkable thing.— adv. 
remarkably, vepr.—unco guid (gid), the obtru¬ 
sively rigorous in morals, [uncouth.] 
uncouth. See un-. 

unction, ungk’shan, n. an anointing: that which is 
used for anointing; ointment: that quality in 
language which raises emotion or devotion: 
warmth of address: religious glibness: divine or 
sanctifying grace: gusto.— n. unctuos'ity, unc¬ 
tuousness.— adj. unc'tiious, oily: greasy: full 
of unction: offensively suave and smug.— adv. 
unc'tflously.—n. unc'tfiousness.—extreme unction 
(R.C. Church), the sacrament of anointing with 
consecrated oil in one’s last hours. [L. unctiS, 
-dnis, unction, besmearing, Snetum, fat.] 
uncus, ung'kis, n. a hook or hook-like process:— 
pi. unci (un’si). [L. uncus, a hook.] 
undate, un'dSt, undated, -id, adis. wavy. [L. 
undo, a wave.] 
undated. See un-. 
undd, unde. See undee. 

undecimal, un-des'l-m»l, adj. based on the number 
eleven.— n. undec'imole (mus.), a group of eleven 
notes in the time of eight. [L. undecim, eleven— 
anus, one, decern, ten.] 


unwkipped' (unwhipt'), adi- on- 


m&e'l 


s'likn, adi- ua- (1). 
umrifa'ly, a<(f. un- (1). 
nnwigaai', adi. on- (1). 
onwiTfal, a4/.»»- (D* 
umringed', atg. on- (1). 
UMrhdc'ing, adi- un- (1). 

* Via^, oifv. un-(1). 
i, un- (1).' 


unwiped', adi- un- (I). 
unwith'eM, adi. un< (1). 
unwHh'ering, adi. un- (I). 
unwithheld', adi. un- (1). 
unwithstood', adi. niw (1). 
unwit'nessed, mjl, un- (1). 
unwon', aiff. un- (1). 
unwood'ed, at^. ua- (1). 
unwooed', adi. un- (1). 
unworn', adi. un- (1). 


unworr'ied. adi. un- (1). 
unwor'shipful, adi. un- (1). 
unwor'shipped, edi- un- (1). 
imwonndiuile (-w^nd"), adi- un- 
( 1 )< 

nnwound'ed, ac^. un- (1). 
unwo'vea, adi. unp (1). 
uiiwnmg', adi. sat- (1). 
unzeal'ous, a^. un- (1). 
unzip', v.t. un- (2). 


Words beginning with pfit. un- are listed firs fpp. 1462 ff.); other VN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 
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un J fi ondte, ibmU, iin'dS, {her.) adf. w»vy. rts. un'derelay, a bed of clajf un^rtyiag a coal* 
[FI*. oneU; cf. ouady, imdate.] seam representing the soil in which the plants 

nader, un'wr, prep, binaeath: below; in or to a grew; iiB'der>clei^ a subordinate clerk; im'to- 
position lower tfaad that of, especially vertically clerk'ship; un'derclill, a terrace of material 

lower: at the foot of; within, on the covered that has fallen from a cliff.—v.r. un'derchttiw, to 

Bids of: short of: in or into subjection, sub- provide with underclothing.— mH. ua'dmlmlwd, 

ordination, obligation, liability, etc., to: in provided with underclothing: {‘klddhd’) under- 
course of: in the state of: (of cultivated land) clad.— n.pl. un'dcrclothes, and n.sing. un'der- 
supporting a specified crop: by the authority clothing, clothes worn under others, esp. those 
or attestetion of: in accordance with; in the next the skin.— ns. un'dercoat, coat worn under 

aspect of: referred to the class, heading, name, another: an underskirt (ohs.): an underlayer of 

etc., of: in the reign or administration of.— adv. fur or hair, or of paint.— v.t. un'dercool, to 

in or to a lower (esp. vertically lower) position: supercool: to cool insufficiently.— n. un'der- 
in or into a lower degree or condition: in or into coun'tenance {Wordsworth), that which underlies 
subjection; in or into a covered, submerged, or the superficial aspect of the face.— adj. un'der- 
hidden state: below.— adj. lower: subordinate: cover, working, done, in secret: (under cover of, 
falling short.— n. un'derling, a contemptuous hidden by^ using as concealment).— ns. un'der- 
word for a subordinate: a weakling.— adj. covert, a covert of undergrowth; un'der-craft 
un'dermost, lowest: inmost.— adv. in or to the {Sterne), a sly trick.— v.t. undercicst' {Shak.), 
undermost place.—go, knock, snow under (see to bear like a crest.— ns. un'dercioft (cf. krocht, 
these words); under age, arms, etc. (see these crypt), a crypt, vault; un'dercurient. a current 
words); under the counter (see count (2)); under under the surface.—oi(/f. running below or unseen, 
the lee, to the leeward. (O.E. unaer; Gotn. —v.r. undercut', to cut under: to cut away under 
undar, O.N. undir, Ger. unter, L. infra.] the surface, so as to leave part overhanging: to 

under-, un-dar-, pfx. (1) below, beneath; (2) undermine: tostrike witha-heavy blow upward: 
lower in position (///.); (3) lower in rank, or to underbid: to go beyond in lowering prices.— 
subordinate; (4a) too little in quantity, too adj. made so as to cut from the underside; 
small, insufficient; (4b) in too small a degree, effected by tmdercutting: having the parts in 
insufficiently; (5) not coming, or not allowed to relief cut under.— n. (an'), the act or effiect of 
come, to the surface or into the open.— v.t. and cutting under: a blow dealt upward: the tendcr- 
v.i. underact', to make too little of in acting: loin, or fillet, or underside of a sirloin.— v.t. 
to play, for the sake of effect, with little emphasis, imderdevel'op.— adj. underdeveroped, insuffl- 
—m. undcrac'tion, subordinate action: less than ciently developed: of a country, with resources 
normal or adequate action; iinderact'or.— adj. inadequately used, having a low standard of 

un'der-age', not of full age: immature.— n. living, and backward in education.— n. under- 
undera'gent, a subordinate agent.— adj. and devel opment.— v.t. underdo', to do, perform, 
adv. underarm', placed or held under the arm: act, or esp. cook, insufficiently or inadequately: 
with the arm below the shoulder.— v.t. under- —pa.t. underdid'; pa.p. underdone'.— ns. iinder^ 
bear' {Shak.), to sustain: {pa.p. underborne, do'er; un'derdog, the dog that gets the worst of 
Shak.) perh. to trim (on the lower part), perh. it in a fight: any one ih adversity.— udi- under- 
to line or support by a foundation, perh. to done', done less than is requisite: insufficiently 
have sewn underneath or on strips of tinsel.— ns. or slightly cooked.— vs.t. underdrain', to drain 
un'derbearer {dial), one who helps to carry a by deep oitches; un'derdraw, to draw or descrite 
coffin; underbear'ing.— at^. unassuming.— n. with moderation or reticence or short of the 
un'derbelly, (be under surface of a body or of truth: to cover the underside of with boards or 
something suggesting a body: soft underbelly' lath and plaster.—n. un'derdress, underclothing: 
(q.v.).— v.t. underbid', to offer at a price lower a dress or part of a dress worn or showing under 
than that of: to outbid: to bid less than the another.— v.t. and v.l underdress', to dress too 
value of {bridge). — v.i. to bid unduly low.— n. plainly or simply.—ud/. underdressed'.— n. nn'- 
{bridge) a bid too low to be valid, or less than the derdrive, a gear which transmits to the driving 
hand is worth.—/>. underbidd'er, one who shaft a speed less than engine speed.— a^s. 
underbids: the next below the highest bidder.— under-driv'en, driven from beneath; un'dereaith, 
v.t. un'derbite', to bite insufficiently with acid, underground.— ns. underemploy'ment, making 
as in etching.— ad/, un'derbitt'en.— adv. un'der- too little use (of): the condition of having too 
board (obs.), secretly—opp. to abovedtoard. — ns. large a part of the labour force unemployed: 
un'derbough, a lower branch; un'der-boy, a boy partial employment, or employment on work 
in the lower school; un'derbreath, a subdued requiring less skill than the worker has; un'der- 
voice: rumour.— ad/, underbred', of inferior espi'al, a subordinate spy {Scott). — v.t. undcres'- 
breeding or manners: not pure-bred.— ns. tiiqate, to estimate or value too low.—n. an 
un'derbridge, a bridge carrying a road or railway estimate that, falls short of the truth or true 
distinguished from one over it; un'derbrush, quantity.—v./. underexpose', to expose too little, 
undergrowth of brushwood or shrubs.—v.r. to esp. (pAor.) to light.—lu. underexpos'ure; un'der- 
clear of underbrush.— v.t. underbuild', to build felt, older term for underlay, usu. of felt.— 
under in support, underpin: build too little v.t. un'derfite', to fire or bake insufficiently.— 
upon or in.— n. un'derbuilder, a subordinate or adv. underfoot', beneath one’s feet.— v.t. to 
assistant builder.— n. and v.t. un'derbush, underpin.— adj. («»') downtrodden.— ns. un'der- 
underbrush.— v.t. un'derbuy', to buy at less than fur, short fur hidden by lonmtr hairs; un'der- 
the price paid by, or the value of,— ns. un'der- garment, any article of clothing worn under 
carriage, the supporting framewo'i'k under the another, esp. that worn next to the skin, under¬ 
body of a carriage or wagon: the landing-gear clothing.— v.t. undergird', to brace with ropes 
of an aircraft, or its main part; un'dercast, an under the bottom.— ad), un'dcrglaze, applied or 
air-passage crossing under a road in a mine; done before glazing (as underglase painting in a 
un'dercharge, too small a charge.— v.t. un'der- vitrifiable pigment before the glaze is applied).— 
charge', to charge too little, or too little for.— n. undergrad'nate, a student who has not taken 
adj. undefclad', not wearing clothes enough.— any degree.— a^. pertaining to such.— tts. under- 

undercon'seiousness, n. under-(5). un'derdeck, it. under- (2). un'derfeed', v.t., v.l. under- (4b). 

nn'dercook, n. under- (3). underted', adj. under- (4b). un'dergown, n. under- (1). 

Words beginning with pfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 ff.). 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: d'e-manti for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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gnd'uatMhip; imdergnMiiiette', a slang feminine 
of undergraduate. — adj, un'dergroundt under the 
surface of the ground: secret.—n. the under¬ 
world: an underground place: an underground 
railway: underlying ground: low ground; a 
secret resistance movement, or body of people: 
a group whose activities are partly concerned 
with resisting thinf^ they disapprove of in social, 
artistic, and political life.— adv. underground', 
beneath the surface of the earth: secretly.—ns. 
un'dergrove, a grove of low trees under taller 
trees; un'dergrowth, low plants growing under 
taller, esp. shrubs under trees: stunted growth.— 
adv. underhand', surreptitiously: with the hand 
below the elbow or shoulder.— adS- un'derhand, 
surreptitious, secret: unobtrusive iShak.): 
not straightforward; delivered underhand.—n. 
an underhand ball: (with the) a subordinate 
position.— adJ. and adv. undcrhan'ded, under¬ 
hand: short of hands.— adv. underhan'dedly.— 
n. underhan'dedness.— adjs- undcrhon'est {Shak.), 
not quite honest; underhung' (or un’), (of a 
lower jaw) protruding: having a protruding 
lower jaw: running on rollers on a rail below.— 
». un'der-jaw', the lower jaw.— adj. un'derjawed, 
with a heavy or underhung underjaw.— v.t, 
un'derkeep' (Spens.), to keep under or in 
subjection.— adf-i- underlaid' (sec underlay); 
underiain (see underlie).—vs./, undcriap', to 
extend beneath and some way beyond the edge 
of; underlay', to support or furnish with some¬ 
thing laid under: to lay under: to put down, 
surpass (Spans.): often erroneously for under¬ 
lie—of which it is the pa./.— v.i. (mining) to hade: 
— pa.t. and pa.p. underlaid'.— n. (un') something 
laid under, e.g. felt or rubber to help preserve 
carpet, or (printing) piece of paper, etc., pasted 
under to bring to type-height.— ns. under¬ 
lay'er, one who underlays: (un') a lower layer, 
substratum; un'derlease, a sublease.— v.t. and 
v.t. (-/»') to sublease.— v.t. underlet', to let 
below the full value: to sublet.— ns. under- 
lett'er; underlett'ing.— v.t. underlie', to lie 
beneath (/if. and/ig.): to undergo; to be subject 
or liable to:—pr.p. underly'ing; pa.t. underlay'; 

pa. p. underlain'.—it. (mining) a hade.— v.t. 
underline', to draw a line under: to stress.— n. 
(un') a caption, legend.— ns. un'derlinen, under¬ 
clothing, properly of linen; un'derling (see 
under); un'derlip, a lower lip; un'derlooker, a 
mine manager’s assistant.—ad/, underly'ing, 
lying beneath (lit. and fig.)‘ fundamental: 
present though not immediately obvious.— n. 
un'derman, an inferior; p subordinate: a man 
subjected to adverse conditions.—v./. (-man), 
to man with too few.—ad/s. undermanned'; 
undermast'ed, with masts too suiall; undermen'- 
tioned, mentioned underneath or hereafter.—v./. 
undermine' (Spens. underminde'), to dig beneath 
(e.g. a wall) in order that it may fall: to wash 
away, remove by burrowing, etc., the ground 
from under: to weaken gradually or insidiously 
(fig.): to intrigue again.st: to tamper with the 
fidelity of.— ns. undermi'ner; undermi'ning.— 

adv. and prep, underneath', beneath, below in 
position (lit. and fig.): under the control of 
(arch.). —«. the under part or side.— ns. un'der- 
nice'neas, want of niceness or delicacy; un'der- 
note, a subdued note: an undertone.— ad/.s. 
undernd'ted, noted below; undemour'ished, 
living on less food than is necessary for satisfac¬ 


tory health and growth.— ns. undemour'ishment; 
un'derpass, a road passing under another road, a 
railway, etc.; un'darpassion, an underlying or 
subconscious passion.— ys.t. underpeep' (Shak.), 
to peep under; underpin', to support by building 
underneath, or to prop up; to corroborate.— n. 
underpinn'ing.— v.i. underplay', to play a low 
card while holding up a higher.—n. (un') the 
act of so doing.— ns. un'derplot, a sulMrdinate 
plot in a play or tale; a secret scheme, a trick; 
un'der-power (IVordsworth), an auxiliary power. 
—vs./, underpraise', to praise below desert; 
underprize' (obs. underprise'), to underpraise 
(Shak.): value too little.— adj. under-priv'iicged, 
not enjoying normal social and economic rights. 
—Also n. — n. under-produc'tion, too little pro¬ 
duction: production short of demand.— adi- 
underproof', (of alcohol) lower or weaker than 
proof.—vs./, underquote', to offer at a price lower 
than; underrate', to rate too low.— n. (un') 
a price less than the worth.— adf. inferior 
(Swift). — adJ. un'der-ripe', not quite ripe.— n. 
un'der-roof, a roof under another (Tennyson). — 
V./. underrun', to run or pass beneath: to take 
aboard on one side (as a cable, line, net, for 
examination, clearing, baiting) and put over¬ 
board on the other.—v.i. to move under: to 
run on the underside.— ns. underrunn'ing; 
un'der-saw'yer, a bottom-sawyer: an inferior, 
an unimportant person.—v./. undersay' (Spens. 
undersaye'), to say in answer or contradiction 
(ohs.). — n. un'der-Bchool, the lower or junior 
school (ohs.). — v.t. underscore', to underline.'— 
n. un'derscrub, brushwood.— v.t. underseal', to 
coat exposed parts of underside of (a motor 
vehicle) with corrosion-resisting substance.— 
Also n. — ns. underseal'ing; un'der-sec'retary, a 
secretary immediately under the principal 
secretary; under-sec'retaryship; un'dcrself, the 
subcon-scious self.— v.t. undersell', to sell below 
the price charged by: to sell too cheap.— ns. 
undersell'er; un'dersense, a deeper sense: a 
secondary sense: a subconscious awareness; 
un'derset, an undercurrent: a lower vein of ore: 
a set of underclothing.— v.t. (-set') to set under; 
to prop; to sublet (ohs.). — adJ. un'dershapen 
(Tennyson), imperfectly formed.— v.t. under¬ 
shoot', to fail to reach by falling short.— n. 
(aero.) a falling short of the mark in landing.— n. 
un'dershirt, a man’s collarless undergarment usu. 
of woven cotton, which may or may not have 
sleeves.— adj. un'dershot, driven by water passing 
under: underhung.— ns. un'dershrub, a shrubby 
plant, or a low shrub; un'derside, the lower 
surface.— v.t. undersign', to sign below.— ad/f. 
un'dersigned (or -sind'), whose signature is 
appended; un'dersizcd, below the usual or 
desired size.— ns. un'derskinker (Shak.), an 
assistant tapster; un'derskirt, a petticoat: a 
foundation for a dress or skirt; un'dcrsky, a 
lower sky (poet.). — adi- underslung', suspended, 
or supported, from above, or hung so as to 
extend below a part which, in another arrange¬ 
ment, it might be wholly above.— n. un'dersong, 
a burden, refrain, etc., of song or of sound: an 
undertone less pleasant in quality (fig.). — a<^. 
understaffed', having too few members of staff. 
— v.t. understate', to state more moderately 
than truth would allow or require: to state or 
describe, or to use artistically, without emphasis. 
— adj. understat'ed, effective through simplicity. 


uodergrown', adj. under- (4b). 
uo'der-hang'man, n. under- (3). 
un'derkeeper, n. under- (3). 
un'derking, n. under- (3). 
un'derkiagdom, n. under- (3). 
underpaid', adj. under- (4b). 


underpay', v.t. under- (4b). 
underpay'ment, n. under- (4a). 
underpeo'pled, adJ- under- (4b). 
underprop', v.t. under- (1). 
un'der-sea, adJ. under- (1). 


undersea', adv. under- (I). 
un'der-shepherd, n. under- (3). 
un'dersheriff, n. under- (3). 
un'dersleeve, n. under- (I), 
un'dersoil, it. under- (2). 


Words beginning wlthpfx. un- are listed first (pp. 1462 IT.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 If.). 
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without embelUshment or dramatte emphasis. 
— ns. understate'meot; un'dersteer, in a motor¬ 
car, tendency of car to follow a wider curve 
than the turning applied by the steering wheel 
riiould cause it to follow; un'derstock (arch.), 
a stocking.— vs.t. understock’, to supply with an 
insufficient amount of stock; understood' (see 
understand).—^AIso <k 0.—n. un'derstrapper, an 
inferior agent, an underling.—un'derstrap- 

J )ing, subordinate.— n. un'derstratum, an under- 
ayer:— p/. un'derstrata.—v.r. un'derstudy, to 
study (a part), or to study the part of (an actor 
or other person) in order to take over in an 
emergency, or in doe course.—Also v.i.—». one 
who understudies.— n. utt'darlbirst(H'crdswortfi), 
an underlying or subconscious thirst.— a<(/. un- 
dcrtimed', (of a photograiA) underexposed.— 
— ns. un’deitint, a subdued tint: a tint show¬ 
ing through; un'dertone, a subdued tone of 
voice, sound, colour, etc.: a tone felt as if per¬ 
vading, underlying, or perceptible through others, 
including(/fg.) an emotional tone: a difference 
tone (g.v.): a low state of body.—ar(/. un'der- 
toned, in an undertone; (-tdnd‘) wanting in 
tone.— ns. un'dertow (-to), an undercurrent 
opposed to the surface current; the recoil or 
back-draught of a wave; un'der-trick, a trick 
short of the number declared; un'der-turn'key, 
an assistant jailer; undervalu&'tion.—v.r. under- 
val'ue, to value below the real worth: to rate as 
inferior (with/o; Shak.): to reduce the value of: 
to esteem too lightly.—n. (un') a value or price 
under the real worth.— ns. underval'uer; un'- 
dervest, an undershirt, or a similar garment for a 
woman; un'dcrviewer, an underlooker: un'der- 
voice, a subdued voice; un'derwater, underground 
water: undertow.— atfj. existing, acting, carried 
out, etc., below the surface of the water: below 
the water-line.—Also adv. — ns. un'derwear, un¬ 
derclothing; un'derweight, shortness of weight: 
short wei^t.— adj. short in weight.—n. un'der- 
wing, a wing covered by another, as an insect's 
hind-wing: a moth (Catocala, etc.) with con- 
spicuou»diind-wings.— adj. and adv. under the 
wing.—n.t. un'derwit, inferior wit: a haif-wit; 
un'der wood, hndergrowth: a coppice.—v.r. under¬ 
work', to undermine: to work secretly against 
(obs.-, Shak. pa.t. underwrought'): to employ 
too little in work: to work for less than the 
wage of. —V.I. to do less work than is desirable. 
—R. (un') a substructure: underhand, inferior, 
or subordinate work.— ns. un'derworker; un'der- 
work'man; un'derworid, the world beneath the 
heavens: the world, or a region, beneath the 
earth: the place of departed souls: the part 
of the world below the horizon: the antipodes: 
a submerged, hidden, or secret region or sphere 
of life, esp. one given to crime, profligacy, or 
intrigue.—v.r. un'derwiite, to write (something) 
beneath: to sign one's name beneath (obs.): to 
subscribe (one’s name; ob^.): to subscribe to (a 
statement, etc.): to agree to (Shak.): to accept 
the risk of insuring: to guarantee to take, or 
find others to take (certain shares, under 
certain conditions): to write too little about: 
(re/7.) to write below the level of which one is 
capable.—v.f. to practise as an underwriter.— ns. 
un'derwriter, one who practises insurance 
business, esp. in ships; un'dcrwriting.—v.r. 
underwrought’ (see underwork), 
underact... to... underfire. See under-, 
nndertong, un-dsr-fong', (Spens.) v./. to overcome, 
entrap: to undertake. [O.E. underfangen, pa.p. 
otunderfdn, to receive, take, steal.] 
underfoot... to ... underglaze. See under-. 


endure or suffer: to pass through, experience: 
to enjoy, partake of (Shak.): to take in hand 
(Shak.).—adj. undergo'ing (Shak.), enduring. 
(Late O.E. undergdn — gun, to go.] 
undergraduate ... to ... undermining. Seeunder-. 
undern, un'dsrn, (obs.) n. the third hour, about 
nine in the morning: terce: the forenoon: the 
aflerncon or early evening: a light meal.— n. 
un'derr.tiir.e (Spens. un'deitime), time of the 
midday meal. lO.E. undern.) 
underneath.,. to ... understaffed. See under-, 
understand, un-dfr-stand', v.t. to comprehend: 
grasp with the mind: to be able to follow the 
working, logic, meaning, etc., of: to take the 
meaning of (a sign, person): to realise: to have 
a sympathetic, usu. tacit, perception of the 
character, aims, etc., of (a person) (understand 
each other, to have reached an agreement, 
sometimes collusive): to know the meaning of: 
to be expert in: to have knowledge or informa¬ 
tion (that), to have been infoimed: to assume, 
take to be true: to interpret (as), take to mean: 
to imply: (reft.), to know how to behave 
(Shak.): to stand under (Shak.): hence, to 
support.— v.i. to have understanding: to compre¬ 
hend :— pa.t. and pa.p. understood'.— adj. implied 
but not expressed (usu. gram.V. — pa.p (arch.) 
understand'ed.— adf. understand'able.— ns. under- 
slander, one who understands: a supporter 
(Browning): one who stands ir. the pit of a theatre 
(obs.y, understand'ing, the act of comprehend¬ 
ing: the power to understand; intellect: an 
informal agreement: an understood condition 
(e.g. on the understanding that): sympathetic or 
amicable agreement of minds: (in pi.) feet, legs, 
shoes, boots (slang). — adj. intelligent: discern¬ 
ing: sympathetic.— adv. understand'ingly. [0.& 
understandan — under, standan, to stand.] 
understate ... to ... understudy. See under-, 
undertake, un-dsr-tak', vn. to receive (obs.): to 
perceive (Spens.): to assume (Shak.): to be 
surety for (Shak.): to pledge oneself (that): to 
take upon oneself: to lake upon oneself (to deal 
with, manage, or look after): to set about, 
engage in: to engage in contest with.—v.i. to 
promise («rch.; sometimes with/or): to become 
a surety (for): to conduct funerals (coll.):~pa.l. 
undertook'; pa.p. undert&'ken, (Shak., etc.; 
underta’en', (Spens.) undertone'.— adj. underta'- 
kable.— ns. un'dertaker, one who takes in hand 
an enterprise, task, or encounter: one who 
manages funerals: a projector, entrepreneur; a 
contractor: a publisher (oAr.): a stage producer 
(obs.): a compiler or editor (obs.): a sponsor or 
surety (obs.): tax-farmer (ofrj.): one of the Fife 
adventurers who tried to colonise the island of 
Lewis (c. 1600): one of those who undertook to 
manage the House of Commons for the Stewart 
kings: one of the English and Scottish settlers on 
forfeited lan(|s in Ireland; un'dertaking, that 
which is undertakeit: any business or project 
engaged in: the business of conducting funerals. 
—^Also adj. [12th cent, undertaken, to entrap— 
O.E. under, late O.E. tacan; see take.] 
undertenancy ... to ... underthirst. See under^. 
undertime. See underntime at undem. 
undertimed... to... underwrought. See under-, 
undies, un'diz, (coll.) n.pl. women’s underclothing, 
[under.] 

undine, un'den, un-den[ (Ger. dbn~dd'ns), n, accord¬ 
ing to Paracelsus, a water-spirit that can obtain 
a human soul by bearing a child to a human 
husband. [L. undo, a wave.] 
undulate, un’d6~ISt, v.t. and v.i. to move like or in 
waves: to make or be wavy: to vibrate.—o4i. 
wavy; with wavy margin, surface, or markings. 


undergo, un-dar-gd', v.t. to be subjected to: to 

UB'detten'aiicy, n. under- (3). un'dertenant, n. under- (3). un'der-tu'nic, n. under- (1). 
Words beginning withp/x. un- are listed first ftip. 1462 ff.); other UN- words follow (pp. 1484 AT.). 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’e-nuntt; for certain sounds in foreign words, tee p. viii 
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UattKO 

—Alad «ii'4nl«t«d<— n. nn'didmcy.—<«&. ub'- 
Mant. undub^g: riaing uid falling.— adv. 
m'dulately.— tuff- un'dnlattng.— adr, na'diilKt* 
inidr*— lu- undidft'tion, an widulitting. a wave¬ 
like notion or form: waviness: a wave; im- 
didd'ti«dst, one who holds thp unduiatory 
theory of light.—un'dulatory,' of the nature 
of undulation: undulating: wavy: referring 
light to waves in a medium; nn'duloae, un'du- 
loaa, (both rare) undulating.—undulaat fever, 
Malta, Mediterranean, Neapolitan, or Rock 
fever, a remittent fever with sweliing of the joints 
and enlarged spleen, caused by a bacterium 
(Brucella) transmitted by goal’s (or cow’s) milk. 
[L. tmdut&tus. undulated— undo, a wave.) 

Uaeaco, H-aes^ko, n. the United Naiions Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation. 
(From the initial letters.) 
unguent, ung’gwant, n. ointment.— n. unguenth'- 
rium, a vessel for holding unguents.— adj- ung'- 
uentary, of or for unguents.— n. an unguenta- 
Hum: a perfumer, maker of or dealer in unguents. 
[L. unguentum — unguire, to anoint.) 
unguis, uHjr'gwis, n. a claw or nail: the claw of an 
insect’s toot: the claw of a petal:— pi. ung'ues 
(-gwez).— ad/s. ung'ual i-gwal), of or bearing a 
claw; unguiculate iung-gwIk’S-lSi), -d, clawed; 
uaguiform (ung’gwt~/Srm). [L. unguis, a nail.) 
ungula, ung'ga-la, n. a hoof {zoot.): a section of a 
^tinder, cone, etc., cut off by a plane oblique 
to the base (geom.). — adf. ung'ulate, hoofed.—n. 
a hoofed animal, a member of the order Ungu- 
li'-ta, hoofed digitigrade mammals, including 
artiodactyls and perissodactyls.— a^s. unguled 
(fUtg'gHld-, her.), with claws or hoofs tinctured 
specially; ung'migrade, walking on hoofs. [L. 
ungula, claw, hoof—w^uis, nail.) 
uni-, d-itf, in composition, one.— ad!- uniax'ial, 
having one axis, esp. (crystal.) one optic axis or 
(biol.) one main line of growth or unbranched 
axis.— adv. uniaa'ially,—odf. unicam'eral (L. 
camera, vault; see (dumber), having or con¬ 
sisting of but one chamber.— ns. unicam'eralism, 
the system or principle of having one legislative 
chamber; unicam'eralist.— adis. unicell'ular, of 
or having but one cell; unicen'tral, having a 
Hn^ centre; fl'nicolor (or -kuD, u'nicolour, -ed, 
unieol'oirate, unicororous, of one uniform 
colour.— n. a'nicom (L. corns, a horn), a 
fabulous animal mentioned by ancient Greek 
and Roman authors as a native of India, with a 
body like a horse and one straight horn: an 
unfortunate translation of the Hebrew re'im 
(Assyr. rbnu) anticipated by the monokerds of the 
Septuagint—variously understood as the rhino¬ 
ceros, wrid ox, ox-antelope (B.): applied to 
various animals with the appearance of a single 
horn, as the narwhal (also nn'icom-whalb), a 
moth (un'icom-moth) whose caterpillar has a 
long process, an American Pacific gasteropod 
(monoceros, etc.) with a spine on the lip of the 
shell (un'icam-sheU): a team of two abreast (thd 
one in front, or a carriage drawn by it: an old 
Sc»ttish gold coin bearing a unicorn, worth 18s. 
Scots: (cap.) one of the Scottish pursuivants.— 
ad}> one-horned.— adv. with two abreast and 
one in flront.— adi- unicoa'tate (L. costa, rib), 
oite-ribbed.— n. u'nicycie, an acrobat’s one¬ 
wheeled cycle.— a^s. unidirec'tional, mainly or 
wholly in one direction; unifll'ar (L. filum, 
thread), with one thread; uniflSr'ous (L. yidr, 
fldris, a flower), one-flowered; unifd'liolate (L. 
foltolum, dim. of folium, leaf; bot.), having a 
Samje leaflet, but compound in structure; 
aam'biate (L. labium, lip), one-lipped; unilat'- 
cral (L. latus, lateris, side), one-sided.— n. 
uailatoral'lty.— adv. unitat'araihr.— adfs. uniling'- 
ual (L. lingua, tongue), of, in, using, one tongue, 
language; uulit'eral (L. littera (Jitera), letter), 
of. or mvolHng, one letter or senpt; unilb'bar. 
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imOdbed', haviM one lobe; uidlob'olar, having 
one lobule; uawc'ular, having but cute loculus 
or cavity; uninfl'clear, vHth a single ndcleus; 
imina'clMtc; mu'p'aroia (L. parire, to bring 
forth), producing one at a birth: monodiasial 
(bot.); unipar'tite, not divided into parts; 
u'niped (L. pis, pedis, foot), one-footed.—n. a 
one-footed person, animal, or object.— adls, 
uniper'sonal, existing as only one person; 
uniptt'nar, lying in one plane.— a. Q'nipbd (Gr. 
poHs, podos, foot), a one-legged support. e.g. 
for a camera.— ad). unlpSlar, of, flrom, or using 
one pole: of a nerve ceil, having one process 
only.— It. unipolar'ity.— ad}. unia£'riai, in one 
series or row.— adv. unisE'rially.— ad}. unisE'riate, 
uniserial.—mfv. uuipE'riately.—a^ps. fi'nisex, of a 
style, esp. in clothes, adopted by both sexes; 
unisex'ual, of one sex only.—n. unisexual'ity.— 
adv. unisex'ually.— n. fi'nison (or -zan; L. sonus, 
sound, sonSre, to sound), identity of pitch; 
loosely, pitch differing by one or more octaves: 
a sound of the same pitch: complete agree¬ 
ment. — ad}, in unison. — ad}- nnls'onal. — 
adv. unis'onally.— n. unis'omuice.— ad}s. unis'- 
onant; unis'onous.— ns. univfi'lence (or -iv'el-), 
nniri'lency (or -iv'.<!•).—ad}. uniWl'Ient (chem.), 
having a valency of one, capable of combining 
with one atom of hydrogen or its equivalent.— 
ad}, and n. (pertaining to) one of the single 
chromosomes which separate in the first meiotic 
division.— ad}. Q'nivalve, having one valve or 
shell only.— n. a shell of one valve only: a 
mollusc whose shell is composed of a single 
piece.— ad}s. unival'vular; univi'riant, having 
one degree of freedom; univfi'riatc, (of a dis¬ 
tribution) having one variate only; univortine 
(It. volta, a turn, winding), of silkworms, having 
one brood a year. (L. unus, one; Gr. oini, ace 
(on dice); O.E. bn, one.) 

Uniat, S'ni-of, n. a United Greek, or member of 
any community of Oriental Christians that 
acknowledges the papal suprenucy, all else— 
clerical matrimony, communion in both kinds, 
church discipline, rites, and liturgy—being 
allowed to remain Greek.—Also U'niate 
(-at, -at). [Russ, uniyat — uniya, union—L. 
Snus, one.) 

uniaxial... to ... unicameralist. See uni-. 

Unicef, Sn'i-sef, n. United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. [From the initial 
letters.) 

unicellular, unicentral. See uni-, 
unicity, u-nis'i-ti, n. oneness: uniqueness. [L. 
Snicus, unique.) 

unicorn ... to ... unifoliolate. See uni-, 
uniform, S'ni-form, ad}, alike: alike all over, 
throughout, or at all times: unvarying: of a 
military or other uniform.—». a distinctive garb 
for members of a body: a suit of it.—y.r. to make 
u.tifoim: to clothe in uniform.— ad}, un'iformed, 
wearing uniform.—n.^d a^. uniformiti’rian.— 
ns. uniformitfl'rianism, the doctrine that geo- 
logjcal changes were brought about not in the 
main by great convulsions but by such action as 
may be seen going on now; uniform'ity, state or 
fact of being uniform; agreement with a pattern 
or rule: sameness; likeness between parts.— 
adv. u'niformly.— n. u'niformness. [L. Sniformis 
— Unus, one, fSrma, form.) 
unify, S'ni-fi, v.t. to make into one: to consoli¬ 
date— ad}s. u'nifhible; nnif'ic, making pne.—n. 
unificS'tion.— ad}, u'nified.— n. u'nifler.—n. and 
ad/, u'nifying.—unified field, an ultimate basis on 
which the physicist seeks to bring within a single 
theory the workings of all natural phenomena; 
unified scale, the scale of atomic and molecular 
weights based on the mass of the carbon-12 iso¬ 
tope of carbon being taken as 12 exactly. [L.L. 
Bnificbre —L. Unus, one, facire, to make.) 
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be^ the only bMotten.— n. Uniaen'itue, (from 
iu met woro) a bttU of Clement iO. (1713) 
eoademnlng 101 piopoaitions of the Janaeniit 
Ouentel. [L.L. Mgenitut, only-b^otten.] 
•ulabiate... to... imlnucleate. See imi-. 

Ijaiot n. the pearl>inusfel leniis of fredi- 

trater molluscs, giving name to the family Unioni* 
4ae ifi-tU-on'i-di). — n. union (Bn‘y»ii; Shak.), a 
fine large pearl, a unique or single pearl. [L. 
BnlS, Snis, prob.— Buns, one («. solitaire as 
applied to a diamond set by itself).) 
mdoB, Bn’yan, n, a uniting: the state of being 
united: the state of wedlock: a united whole: 
combination: a growing together in healing: 
unerai concord: incorporation of states in a 
federation or in a single state: a single state (or 
sometimes a federation) thus formed: an associa¬ 
tion or league, esp. a trad^mion: a student’s 
dub: (formerly) a combination of parishes for 
poor law purposes: its workhouse or poor- 
house: a connecting part for pipes, etc.: a 
dofeice emblematic of union borne m the canton 
of 1 flag: the same device used separately as a 
flag, as the Union Jack: a textile fabric of more 
than one kind of fibre: the set formed from all 
the elements present in two (or more) sets.— ns. 
un'ionism (also c<m.); iln’ionist, an advocate or 
supporter of or believer in union or trade unions: 
a member of a trade union: (cap.) an opponent 
of Irish Home Ruie, ew. a Liberai Unionist 
(see Liberal)—hence a Conservative: (cap.) a 
supporter of the federal union of the United 
States, esp. at the time of the Civii War.—^Also 
0 #—union flag, a flag symbolisin|i union, esp. 
the national flag of the United Kingdom, con¬ 
sisting of a union of the crosses of St George, 
St Andrew, and St Patrick, commonly called 
the Union Jack; union language, an artificial 
language formed from related dialects; union 
list, a list of materials available on a specific 
subject, in each case naming the library, and 
locating the material precisely in^ it; Union 
Shona (see Shona); iinina suit, combinations for 
man or boy.—art union, association aiming at 
promotion of an interest in the fine arts, esp. by 
raffling pictures; the Union, the legislative in¬ 
corporation of England and Scotland in 1707, 
or of Ireland with noth in 1801: the American 
Union or United States: the Union of South 
Africa (1910). (Fr. union — L. Bnid, -onis — 
anus, one.) « 
unioa. See Unio. 
unionised. See un-. 

muparoua... to ... unipolari^. See uni-, 
unique, B-nik’, aeO- sole: wifriout a like: ofren 
used loosely for unusual, pre-mninent.—n. any 
thing that is unique.—<u/y. uniquely.—n. unique'- 
ness. (Fr.,—L. Bnicus —Bnus.] 
nniserial... to ... unisonous. See uni-, 
unit, B'n/t, n. one: a single thing or person: a 
single element, section, or item, regarded as the 
lowest subdivision of a whole: a group of 
persons forming a subdivision of a lar^ body: 
a distinct part within a piece of electrically 
powered equipment which has its own specific 
function: a single complete domestic fixture 
combining what are sometimes separate parts: 
the least whole number: anything taken as one: 
a quantity by reference to which others are 
measured.—o^. of the character or value of a 
unit: individual.— atff. u’liital.— 1 >. Uuitfi'riaa, 
one who asserts the unity of the Godhead as 
opposed to the Trinity, ascribes divinity to God 
the father only, and who believes that each 
congregation should have independent authority: 
one who believes in the unity of God, in freedom 
of, and tolerance of the differences in, religious 
beliefs, etc.: member ofa particular body holding 
such doctrines: a monotheist generally: (with¬ 
out cap.) a holder of some belief based on unity 


or union.--Alio <k(/.— n. Uoiti'iiauiai.-'«c(i. 
u'aitary, pertaining to unity or to a unit: of the 
nature of a unit: integral: based on unity.— 
unit trust (see tnnU; uidty elemeut, an klentity 
element for muhipUeation imath.). (For unity.J 
uoite,fi-fi//', v.;.tomakeone: to join into one: to 
join: to combine: to clasp: to marry: to have 
in combination: to make to agree or adhere.— 
v.f. to become one: to combine: to join: to 
grow or act together.—n. (also fi') an En glinh 
gold coin of James 1, worth 20s., later 22s.— 
uai'ted.— adv. ual'tedly.—-as. uni tediwss; unl'ter. 
—It. and ad}. unKting.—-n. unition IB-nlsh'os^, 
coiyunction.— adj. unitive (Bn’i-tiv), harmonising, 
unitini^.— tuiv, u'nitively.—United Brethren (m 
Moravian); United Prite Church, United Fiewy- 
terian Church (see under free, presbyter); Unit^ 
Greeks (see Uniat); United Iritbinen, a radical 
politkai organisation whkh, agitating for absolute 
emancipation, parliamentary reform and uni¬ 
versal suffrage, caused the 1798 rising; United 
Kingdom (of Great Uritain and Ireland; from 
1922 Northern Ireland), the official title adopted 
in 1801 for the kingdom consisting of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland: United 
Nations, ah association of states that in 1945 
undertook many of the functions of the dissolved 
League of Nations; United Provinces, Holland, 
Zealand (2teeland), Utrecht, Gelderland, Gronin¬ 
gen, Friesland, and Overyssel, united in 1579 
under the Union of Utrecht; United States, a 
federal union of states, esp. that of (North) 
America. [L. unitus, pa.p. of Bnire, to unite— 
Bnus, one.] 

unity, B’ni-ti, n. oneness: the number one; state 
or fact of being one or at one: that which has 
oneness; a single whole: the arrangement of aU 
the parts to one purpose or effect: a unite 
(Dickens). —the unities (of place, lime, and 
action), the three canons of the classical drama— 
tnat the scenes should be at the same place, that 
all the events should be such as might happen 
within a single day, and that nothing should be 
admitted not directly relevant to the develop¬ 
ment of the plot. [L. Onitus, -alls — Bnus, one.J 
univalency ... to ... univariate. See uni-, 
universe, B'ni-vers, n. all that is: the whole 
system of things: the cosmos: a system of stars 
such as the galactic system; the world.— a^. 
univers'al, of the universe: comprehending, 
affecting, or extending to the whole world or all 
people: without exception: comprising ali the 
particulars: all-round: unlimited: capable of 
being applied to a great variety of uses.— n. that 
which is universal: a universal proposition: a 
general term: a universal concept.—n. univer- 
eallsi'tion, -z-. — v.t. univer'saltte, -z-. — ns. Uni- 
ver'aalism, the doctrine or beltrf of universal sal¬ 
vation, or the ultimate salvation of alt mankind, 
and even of the fallen angels; Univer'salist, a 
believer in Universalism.—Also — adf- univer- 

talis'tic.— n. iRlivenality (-W'), state or quality 
o|..being universal.— adv. univer'sally.— n. uai- 
ver'salness.—universal beam, a beam made in a 
standard size; universal donor, one whose blood 
can be transfused into persons of the other 
blood groups without causing destruction of 
their red blood cells; universal joint, one 
capable of turning all ways; universal second 
(see universal time); universal time, mean solar 
time, Greenwich tune, in which the value of the 
second is subject to irregularities which are due 
to characteristics of the earth’s rotation. (L. 
BiUversum, neut. sing, of Bnlversus, whole, Bnus, 
one, venire, versus, to turn.) 
university, 6~nl~vur'si’tl, n. a corporate body (obs.)i 
an institution of hijfrier learmng with power to 
grant degrees, its body of teachers, students, 

g raduates, etc., its college or colleges, or its 
uiidings.— ad/, nniversitfi'rian. (L. BnlversitBs 
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-aUs, a whole, in L.L. a corporation; see fore* 
going.] 

iinivocu, B-niv'9-kl (or a-nl-vd’kt), atO- of one 
voice: having one meaning only: unmistakable; 
unambiguous: of thinn of the same species 
(pbs.). — n. a word with but one meaning.— adv. 
univ'ocally. [L. Univoeus — Amts, one, vox, vdcis, 
a vofee.] 

naivoltine. See uni*. 

unless, UH-Ies\ 9n-les', coni, (tending to pass into 
a prep.) if not. [Earlier followed bv than or that: 
on /esse than, on a less condition than.] 

unnsath, a-nith', (dial.) prep, underneath. [Cf. 
aneath, undemeatM 

uno animo, A’nS, oo'nd, anU-md, adv. with one 
mind. [L.) 

until, un-tll’, an-tU’, prep, and con}, till. [Pfx. 
and; as far as; till.] 

unto, un’too, -tdb, (arch, or formal) prep. to.— 
cord, (obs.) until. [Pfx. und~. as far as; to.] 

up, up, adv, in, to, toward a higher place, level, or 
state: aloft: on high: towards a centre (as a 
capital, great town, university): in residence, at 
school or college: northward: to windward: in 
or to a more erect position or more advanced 
stage of erection: out of bed: on horseback: 
in an excited state; in revolt; with (increased) 
vigour, intensity, or loudness: afoot: amiss: 
into prominence, notice, consideration; forward 
for sale: in or into court: into custody, keeping, 
possession: away in a receptacle, place of 
storage or lodging (as a sheath, purse, stable): 
ahead in scoring; into closed or compact state, 
together: to a total: in, near, towards arrival, 
overtaking, or being abreast: as far as: all the 
way: to a standstill: at an end: to a finish: 
thoroughly, completely, fully: well informed, 
versed.—Also ellipticafly passing into a verb or 
interjection by omission of go, come, put, etc., 
often followed by with. — adJ. blaced, going, or 
directed up: top: risen: (of time) ended: 
having gained (so many) more holes than an 
opponent (goff)'. — comp, upp'er; superh. up'- 
most, upp'ermost (see below).— prep, in an ascent 
along, through, or by: to or in a higher position 
on: to or in an inner or more remote part of: 
along against the current: along: up into ((/.5'.). 
— n. a rise: a high place: a success, spell of 
prosperity: one who is in prosperity.— v.t. to 
drive up*stream (as swans for owner marking): 
to lift or haul up.— v.l. (coll.) to set up: to move 
up: to intervene boldly, start into activity or 
speech;— pr.p. upp'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. upped 
(upt). — a^s. up'most, uppermost: upp'er (see 
above), higher: superior: higher in rank.— n. 
the part of a boot or shoe above the sole and 
welt: an upper tooth.— adi. upp'ermoat (see 
above), highest; first to come into the mind.— 
adv. in the highest place, first.—n. upp'ing, 
action of up v.t, (a.v.).—ad}. upp'ish, assuming, 
pretentious, snobbish.—adv. upp'iihly— n. um»'* 
tshnesa.—ad/, upp'ity, uppish.—odvs. up'ward 
(-ward), upwards, from lower to higher: ftom 
outlet towards source: from modern to more 
ancient: in the upper part (upward, upwards, of, 
mote than).—prep, up'ward, upwards alon^.— 
e4I. up'ward, directed upward: ascending: 
placed high.— n. (Shak.) top.— adv. up'wardly.— 
n. up'wardneas, a rising tendency: a state of 
being high.— adfs. up'*and*com'aig, alert and 
pushful: likely to succeed (in a career, etc.); 
up'*aud^wn', undulating: going or working 
both, or alternately, up and down: downright 
(IAS.).—up'beat, an unaccented beat, at which 
the conductor raises his baton; up'*bow, a 


movement Of the bow from point towards nut 
over the strings; up'*current, *draught, a rising 
current of air; up'Iand, inland, hilly, or high- 
lying country: upper or high land, os opp. to 
meadows, nver*sides, etc. (U.S.). — a<^. nigh* 
lying: remote: inland: rural: of the uplands. 
—up'lander.— adj. upland'ish (obs.), rustic: 
rural: outlandish.—up*luie, a railway line for 
upgoing trains (i.e. those going to, not from, e.g. 
a city); upper atmosphere, the region of the 
atmosphere above about 20 miles from the 
earth.— adfs. upper-bracket, in an upper grouping 
in a list; upper case (print.), lit. kept in an upper 
case, capital as opposed to small (of letters). 
—upper clas8(es), the people of the highest social 
rank (adJ. upp'er-class'); upper crust, the top of a 
loaf; the head: a hat: the aristocracy; uppercut, 
an upward short-arm blow; upper hand, mastery, 
advantage; upper house, in a bicameral legisla¬ 
ture, the house that is the more restricted in 
membership, e.g. House of Lords. Senate of U.S. 
and other countries; Upper Roger, corruption 
of Hindi Yuva-rSJd, young prince; upper stock 
(see stock); upper storey (story), any storey 
above the first floor; the brain (slang)’, upper 
ten (thousand), the richest or most influential 
class; npp'erworks, the upper part of a structure 
(of a> ship above the load-line): the head 
(slang); upp'ing-block, -stock, -stone, a horse¬ 
block; up'side, the upper side.— adv. on the 
upper side.— adv. up'side-down', up'side down' 
(earlier up so down; Spens. up'sideowne'), 
with the upper part undermost: in or into, 
complete confusion.— ad), turned upside down. 
— adv. upsides (with), on a par (with); beside. 
—up'-train, a railway train proceeding towards 
the chief terminus; up'trend.—be up in, to have a 
knowledge of; it is all up (with), there is no 
hope (for); on one's uppers, with soles worn off 
one’s shoes: very short of money; (on) the up 
and up, (in) a state of continuous progress 
towards ever greater success: honest, on the 
level; up against, face to face with, confront¬ 
ed with (up against it, in almost desperate 
straits); up and doing, bestirring oneself; up and 
down, to and fro: here and there through or 
about: throughout: vertically; out-and-out; 
ups and downs, undulations: vicissitudes; up to, 
as far up as: into the immediate neighbourhood 
or presence of: immersed or embedded as far as: 
about, meditating or engaged in doing (coll.)-. 
capable of and ready for (coll.): incumbent 
upon (orig. U.S.); up to date, to the present 
time or time in question; containing all recent 
facts, statistics, etc.: knowing the latest develop¬ 
ments of fashion, usage, etc.; up to die minute, 
moment, right up to the present time (ad/. 
up-to-the-minute, -moment, very up to date); 
up town, into town: in or to the residential part 
of a town (U.S.)i up with, abreast of: even 
with: to take off, swallow: an exclamation of 
approbation and partisanship; what'a up (with 
you)?, what's the matter, trouble? [O.E. Op, upp, 
up, uppe, above; uppian, to rise; Ger. anf.] 
up-, in composition, has meanings of adv., prep. 
(and ad}.', see previous article) up. Many of 
the compounds are arch, or poet. — adv. up'-uong 
(dial.), up the road: homeward.— v.l. up-anch'or, 
to weigh anchor.— vs,t. upbear', to raise aloft: 
to hold up: to sustain; upbind', to bind up:— 
pa.p. upbound', (Spens.) also upbound'en.— v.t. 
and V.I. upblow', to blow up or upward: (of the 
wind) to spring ui>.— adf. upblowa' (or up'), 
inflated.— v.t. upbraid (see s^mrate article).— 
vs.t. upbrast' (Spens.), pa.l. of upbunt; upbray' 
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iSpeiui see separate article).— n. up'brvak, a 
break-up: an outbreak.—v.r. (-brSk') to break 
up or open.— v.l, to break out.—n. up'brini^ng, 
bringing up.— vs.t. upbrought'* (.Speits.) pa.p. of 
obs. upMng', to bring up; upbuiM', to build up. 
— n. upbuild'ing (or up'), building up: develop¬ 
ment: edification.— aid- upbum'ing, flaming 
upwards.— ns. upbuoy'ance, buoying up (rure); 
up'bunt, a bursting upwards.— v.t. and v.l. 

— adj. upbnrst'ing.— adv. upby', upbye' 
Scot.), up the way, a little farther on or up: 
up there: at the big house.—n. up'cast, an 
upward throw: an upthrow: material thrown 
up: an upward current of air from a mine: a 
shaft carrying it (up'cast-shaft): a chance, 
accident, fluke, or acc. to some, throw or final 
throw at bowls (5AuAr.): a reproach (Scot.): an 
upset (Scof.). — ad/, thrown or turned upward.— 
vs.l. (rkdst'), to cast up; upcatch', to catch up;— 
pa.i. and pa.p. upcaught'.— adv. up'-Chann'el, 
along the English Channel from west to(ward$) 
east (also ad/.). — v.t. upcheer', to encourage:— 
pa.t. upcheered', ^Spens.) upcheard'.— ad/, up'- 
coast, up the coast.— adv. (^kost'). — v.l. upcoil’, 
to coil upwards: to coil up.— ns. up'come, 
produce, outcome: outward appearance of 
promise (Scot.; obs.): decisive movement 
(Scot.); up'-coun'try, the interior, inland part.— 
ad/, of or in the interior.— adv. {-kun’), in or to 
the interior.— vs.t. update', to bring up to date; 
up-end', to set on end.—v.i. to rise on end.— n. 
up'flow, an upward flowing.— v.l. (-fid'), to 
stream up.— ad/, up'flung (or -flung'), as pa.p, 
of upfling').— v.t. opfoU'ow, to follow (Keats). — 
n. up'gang (Scot.), ascent.— v.t. upgath'er, to 
gather up or together.— n. up'grade, an upward 
slope or course.— adj. and adv. uphill.— v.t. 
(-grad') to raise in status.— v.l. upgrow', to grow 
up:— pr.p. upgrow'ing; pa.t. upgrew'; pa.p. up- 
grown'.— n. and adj. up'growing.— adj. up-' 
grown.— n. up'growth, process of growing up, 
development: that which grows up: a structure 
that has grown upward.— adj. up'hand, lifted by 
hand.— v.t. uphaud', Scots form of uphold.— n. 
upheav'al, a heaving up: the bodily eleva¬ 
tion of tracts of country: a profound, thorough, 
or revolutionary change or movement.— vs.l. up¬ 
heave':—po.r. and pa.ps. upheld', uphild' (fte 
uphold).— ad/, up'hill, ascending: difficult.— 
Also n. — Also adv. (-hi/'). — adv. uphiirward 
(MUt.). — vs.t. uphoard' (Spens., Shak. uphoord'), 
to hoard or heap up; uphold', to hold up: to 
sustain: to countenance: to defend: to keep in 
repair or good condition: (chiefly Scot,, uphaud') 
to maintain, warrant:— pa.t. upheld'; pa.p. up¬ 
held', (Spens.) uphild'.— n. uphold'er, a support 
or supporter: a dealer in second-hand clothes, 
furniture, etc. (obs.): a funeral undertaker (obs.): 
an upholsterer (obs.). — n. and ad/, uphold'uig’.— 
v.l. upiet', to spout up.— n. up'keep, mainten¬ 
ance.— vs.t. upknit'. to knit up: to bring 
together, reconcile, or perhaps conclude, explain 
or sum up (Spens.); uplay', to lay up, to hoard; 
uplead', to lead up:— pa.t. and pa.p. upled'.— 
V.I. uplean' (Spens), to rest one’s weight.— v.t. 
uplift', to lift up, raise: to elevate: to raise to a 


higher mordl or spiritual level; to elate: to 
collect (e.g. a parcel), draw (mon^) (Scot.). — 
pa.p. and ad/, uplift', -ed.— n. (up'lifi), a lifting 
up, raising: upheaval: elevation, esp. moral or 
spiritual, or the feeling thereof.— ad/. (ap‘), 
designed to raise higher, usu. of a brassidre 
holding up the breasts.—n. uidift'er.— n. and 
adj. uplift'ing.— adv. uplift'ingly.— adj. uptight'ed, 
lighted up.— v.t. uplock', to lock ap.~~adj. 
uplock'ed (Shak.). — v.i. uplook', to look up.— n. 
up'look, an upward look.— adj. up'iying, up¬ 
land, elevated.— ns. up'make, action or mode of 
making up: constitution (especially mental or 
moral): slij^proofs arranged in page form; up'- 
making, filling-up, esp. between bilge-ways and 
ship’s bottom before launching: arrangement of 
lines into columns or pages (print.). — preps, upo’ 
(^-p^'; from up of; arch, or dial.), upon; upon 
(a-pon', a-pan), on.— adv. thereon, on the surface 
(S/iak.): on the person (arch.): thereafter 
(Shak.): close in approach (Shak.).~adjs. up- 
perch'ed (Keats), perched aloft; uppiled', piled 
up; up-pricked', pricked up, erected.—n. up'- 
putting (Scot.), lodging and entertainment.— 
I’.r. upraise', to raise or lift up; to exalt: to 
excite, arouse (Milt.). — adj. upraised'.— v.l. 
uprear', to raise up: to rear up.—adj. upreared'. 
— n. uprest’ (see upriat).— atfi. up'rii^t (also 
up'rit', up-rit’), right or straight up: in an erect 
position (upright piano, one with the strings in 
a vertical iilane): of habitual rectitude: honest: 
just: supine (e.g. lying upright; cbs.). — n. 
up'right, an upright post, stone, «troke, or the 
like: a vertical member of a structure; an 
upright piano: an elevation (obs,.): verticality: 
a basket-maker’s tool.— v.t. to se't erect or right 
side up.— adv. (up'rit, up'rit', up-rIt'), vertically; 
honestly.— advs. uprigh'teously (Shak.), with 
moral right; up'rightly, in an upright manner: 
honestly: vertically.— ns. up'right-man (obs. 
cant), a sturdy beggar, leader of a gang; up'- 
rightness; upris'al; uprise' (or up'), rising.— v.t. 
(riz'), to rise up, arise:— pa.t. uprose'; pa.p. 
uiwis'en.— n. and adj. upris'ing.— n. upriat' 
(Shelley uprest'), rising.— v.i. uprist' (Coleridge), 
upryst' (Spens.), an old form of upriseth, mis¬ 
takenly used for a pa.t. or pa.p. (or perh. from a 
misunderstanding of the noun).—n. up'roar 
(see separate entry).— v.t. and v.l. uproll', to roll 
up or close: to roll upward.— v.l. uproot', to 
pull up by the roots; to destroy(/>.): to remove 
forcibly and completely (from, e.g. native land). 
— ns. uproot'al, uprooting; uproot'er; uproot'- 
ing. —V./. uprose', pa.l. of uprise.— v.l. upryst' 
(see uiwist').—v.r. upset', to overturn, capsize: 
to spill or tip out; to interfere with, defeat (a 
plan): to disconcert: to distress: to disorder 
(a bodily process or organ): to affect temporarily 
the health of (a person).— v.i. to be upset;— pa.t. 
and pa.p. upset'.— n. (up'set'), an overturn or 
derani^ment.— adj- (up'set) of a price, the lowest 
that will be aedtpted, at which bidding is started. 
—«. upsett'er.— at/j. upsett'ing, causing upset: 
conceited, assuming (Scot.).— n. overturning: 
overthrow: (up') presumption, overweening 
assumption (Scot.). — v.t. and v.i. upsboot', to 


upciimb', v.t. and v.i. 
updose', v.t. and v.i, 
upcurl', v.t. and v./. 
upeurv^', adj. 
updrag', v.t. 
updniw', v.t, 
updrawu', adj. 
u^U', v.t. 
ap'flilmg. It. 

I'ing, adj. 


upfurl', v.t. 
upgaze', v.t. 
upgo', v.i. 
up'going, adj. 
upgoing (-gS' or up"), n. 
up'gush, n. 
upgush', v.i. 
up'gushing, a^. 
uphiuig', v.t. 
upheap', v.r. 


upheap'ing, n. 
uphoist', v.t. 
uphurl', v.r. 
uplejm', v.t. 
up'river, adj. 
uprouse', v.t. 
uprun', v.i. 
upnish', v.i. 
iV'nish. n. 
upaead', v.r. 


Words made with up ad/, are listed first (p. 1490), then those with up- p/x. (pp. 1490 if.); other Up¬ 
wards folhw (p. 1492). 
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Vnal» 


Aoot imward.— ns. ita’) an upahooting: that 
wlildi noota iv: mianot (SAak.); vp'diot, the 
flntf ahcn (orcAe^): the outcome, final reauh: 
die conctuaion .of an argument: the aubatance, 
general effect: aim (Spsns.): end (pbs.). — atO. 
{np'sk&t^ thot upward.—^Alk> pa.t, and pa.p, of 
upahoot.— n. np’aittuii, sitting up, cap. after 
illneaa or childterth (ttrek.): a reception of 
company on the occanon (obs.}: sitting up at 
night aa part of courtship (5.listlessness 
(oSs. Scot .).— oiS. {obs. Scot.) listless.— vs.t. up- 
apeak', to begin to speak ’.—pa.t. upapoke', (ercA.) 
apapaiie'; upapear', (of grass) to shoot up 
straight like a spear {Cowpery, upspring', to 
spring up: to come into being:— pa.t. upsprang'; 

pa. p. upiqirung'.—n. up'spring (5AoA.), a lively 
dance (aoc. to others, adj., newly introduced).— 

adv. np'stage', towards the back of the stage.— 
€uS. towrards the back of the stage: stand-offish, 
Buperior (slang). — v.t. to treat in a supercilious 
manner: to move upstage so that (another actor) 
has to turn his back to the audience, and thus to 
put him at a disadvantage.— adv. upstairs', in or 
toward a higher storey, or (fig.) position.— adf. 
np'stair(B), of or in an upper storey or flat.— n. 
ups^dra', the part of a building above the ground 
floor.— v.l. npataad' (Milt.), to stand up:—pa.r. 
upstood'.— add. upstand'iug, erect: on one’s feet 
(Scot.): straight and well-built: honest and 
downright.— v.l. upstare', to stare upward: (of 
hair) to stand up (Spens.). — ad}, upstar'ing.— n. 
up'start, one who has suddenly risen to wealth, 
importance,pr power, a parvenu.— ad}, newly or 
suddenly come into being: characteristic of a 
parvenu: pretentious and vulgar: new-fangled: 
starting on end (Spens.). — v.i. upstart', to start 
up.— v.t. upatay', to sustain.— adv. up'straam', 
against the current.— ad}, (up') further up the 
stream: going against the current.— v.i. (-strem') 
to stream up.— a. up'stroke, an upward stroke: 
an upward line in writing.— v.i. upsurge', to 
surge up.—n. (up‘) a surging up.—^a. upsur'gence. 
— vs.t. upswarm' (Shak.), to send up in a swarm: 
upsway', to swing up.— n. up'take, the act of 
lifting up: a pipe or flue with upward current: 
mental apprehension (orig. Scot.', in Scot. usu. 
np'tak; gleg in, at, the uptak, quick to under¬ 
stand).— v.t. (-tak’) to take up.— v.t. upthrow', 
to throw up.— n. (up') an upheaval, uplift: the 
amount of vertical displacement of the relatively 
raised atrata at a fault.— v.t. upthrust', to thrust 
upward.—n. (up'). — v.i. upthun'der, to send up a 
noise like thunder (Coleridge). —v.(. uptie', to tie 
up: to conclude, wind up (fig.) — ad}, uptight 
(coll.), tense, in a nervy state.—prep, up-tiil' 
(obs. and Scot.), up to.— ad}, up'torn (also 
uptora',pa.p. of uptear).— aif}. and odv. up'town', 
in or toward the upper part or (U.S.) the resi¬ 
dential quarters of a town.— v.t. and v. i. uptrain', 
to train up, educate (oAs.).—n. up'trend, upward 
tendency.— ad}, up'trilled, trilled high (Coleridge). 
—H. iip'turn, an upheaval: s disturbance: a 
movement upward, a rise: an upturned part.— 
cut}. Hp'tnrned.— n. and ad}, mrfurn'ing.—v.i. and 
V.I. upwind (up-wind'), to wind up:— pa.t. and 
pa.p. upwound'.— adv. upwind (up-wind'), up- 
wiiM, against the wind.—v./. (pa.p.) upwrought', 
wrought up. 

upadau^. &ine as ups-a-daiay. 
npaiffiric, O-pTihrik, ad}, from the same root as. 
and identicat in meaning with, hypaediral 
(q.v.). 

Upani^)ad, od-pan'I-shad, So-pa'rd-shSd, n. a 


up swe^, a. 

v.t. and v.i. 


im'awept, ad/. 


up'awing, a. 
iqitilt', v.t. 
uptiit'ed, ad/. 


Sanskrit thposopUe or philosotdiical treatbe. 
(Sana, upa, near, ni*sluul, a sitting down.] 
upas, a'pss, n. (in rail u'paa-trae'), a nbuloua 
Javanese tree that poisoned everything for miles 
' around: Javanese tree (dntlaris toxlcarla, of the 
mulberry family): the poison of its latex. 
[Malay, poison.] 

u^aid, up-br&d', v.t. to reproach or ^de: to 
adduce in reproach (against, to, a person; obs.). 
— v.l. to utter reproaches.— n. (oAr.) reproach, 
reproof.—^ r. upbraid'er.—n. and add. upbraid'ing. 
[O.E. Opbtegdan.) 

upbray, up-brb', (Speta.) v.t. to upbraid: to 
bring reproach on.—n. (Spens.) an upbraiding. 
[From upbrayd, obs. pa.t. of upbraid.] 
upholster, up-h6l'star, v.t. to furnish with stuffing, 
springs, covers, etc.: to cushion, be a cover to: 
to provide with curtains, carpets, etc.— v.t. to 
do upholstery.— n. (obs.) an upholsterer.— ns. 
nphoi'aterer, one who makes or deals in ftirni- 
ture, beds, curtains, etc.:—/cm. uidwratress; 
uphorstery, upholsterer’s work or goods. 
[Back formation from upholsterer —upholder in 
obs. sense (q.v.).] 
upmost. See up. 
upon. See up-, 
upper, uMiennoat. See up. 
uproar, up'rdr, r&r, n. insurrection, commotion 
and tumult (now rare): loud outcry, clamour. 
— v.t. uproar' (Shak.), to throw into uproar or 
confusion.— v.i. to make an uproar.—up- 
roar'ious.— adv. uproar'iously.—n. nproar'ions- 
ness. (Du. oproer — op, up, roeren (Ger. riihren, 
O.E. /urirati), to stir; modified by association 
with roar.] 

u^-a-daisy, ups-a-da'si, inter}, of encouragement 
in lifting a child or helping to climb, 
upsey, upsee, upsy, up'si, (obs.) prep, in the manner 
of (e.g. upsey whore). — obs. adv. (in full upsey 
Dutch, English, Friese, in the German, English, 
Frisiw manner, of drinking) deeply, heavily, 
heartily.—«. a carousal.— inter}, a Bacchanalian 
exclamation. [Du. op si/n, in his (i.e. the; 
‘manner’ understood).] 
upsilon. See ypsiion. 
upsy. Same as upsey. 
uptrain. See upn; up-train. See up. 
ur, hr, inter}, filling a gap in speech, when hesitant, 
ur-, oor-, pfx. primitive, original. [Ger.] 
urachus, O'ra-kas, n. a ligament connecting the 
bladder with the umbilicus. [Cr. ourachos, the 
fetal structure from which it is formed.] 
uracil. See urea. 

uraemia, h-ri'ml-a, n, retention of waste materials 
in the blood.— atfi. urae'mic.—Also urd'mia, 
ure'mic. [Gr. ouron, urine, haima, blood.] 
uraens, Q-ri’as, n. the snake symbol on the head¬ 
dress of Egyptian gods and kings. [Gr. ouraios, 
a kind of snake; ]>rob. Egyptian.] 

Ural, S'ral, n. a river and mountain range of 
Russia.— ad/s. Uralian (fi-rS'H-sn), of the Ural 
Mountains (Uralian emerald, a semi-precious 
green garnet); Uralic (O-ral'ik). — n. u'ralite 
(u‘r»-lit), an alteration product, hornblende after 
augite.— ad/, uraiitic (-Ht'ik). — n. uralitlsi'tion, 
-X-. — v.t. u'ralltise, -ixe, to turn into uralite.— 
a<d. Ural-Altaic (-al-iS'ik), of the Ural and Altai 
Mountains: applied to a family of langudges— 
Finno-Ugrian, Turko-Tatar, Mongoliat^4an- 
chu, Tungus, etc., and their speakers, 
urali. Same as wourali. 

Urania, U-rS'ni-a, n. the Muse of astronomy: a 
name for Aphrodite.— ad/s. Uranian (also with- 

upwaft', v.t. 

upwell', v.i. 

upwhirl, v.t. and v.l. 


Words made with up ad/- are listed first (p. 1490), then those with up- p/x. (pp. 1^^ ff.); other VF- 

words follow (p. 1492). 


fiUe, fitr; mi, hhr (her); mfue; mdte,fitr; mhte; mSdn,fS&t; dhen (then) 


out cap.; it-rS’nl-m), hmvenly: of the twaveus: 
MtroiuMBical: of Urania or of Uranus, god or 
planet; uranic (d-ran'/Jfc), of uianium in higher 
valency: celestial: of the palate.—ns. uranide 

i O'nn-id), a transuranium element; uranin 
g'ran-in), a sodium or potasssium ^alt of 
fluorescein (from its fluorescence, like that of 
uranium glass); uraninite ia~ran'i~mt), pitch¬ 
blende; uraniscuB (fi-rcn-hk’as), the roof of the 
mouth; u'ranism, a type of male homosexuality; 
u'lanite, autunite: torbernite.— a4!. uranit'ic.— 
ns. uranium {.u-r&'nt-am), a radioactive metal (U; 
at. numb. 92} named by Klaproth, 1789, after 
the recently discovered planet (uranium glass, a 
yellow fluorescent glass containing uranium 
compounds); uranography {u-ran-og'n-fl), de¬ 
scriptive astronomy, esp. of the constellations; 
uranol'ogy, astronomy; uranom'etry, astrono¬ 
mical measurement: u'ranoplasty, plastic surgery 
of the palate; Uranoa'crqiuB, the star-gazer mnus 
of Ashes.— at^. u'ranous, of uranium in lower 
v^ency.—ns. U'ranus, an old Greek god, father 
of Kronos (Saturn) and the Titans: a planet 
discovered in 1781 by Herschel; u'ranyl ichem.), 
the group UO,. [Gr. ourOnos, heaven.] 
urao, oo-ra'd, n, natron. [Sp. urao, from Carib.] 
urari. Same as wourali. 
urate, a'r&t. See uric. 

urban, Ur’ban, atfi- of or belonging to a city— aiU. 
urbane (ur-bdn'), pertaining to, or influenced by, 
a city: civilised: refined: courteous: smooth- 
mannered.— adv. urbSne'ly.—n. ur'banisation, 
-Z-. —v.r. ur'banise, -ize, to make (a district) 
town-like, as opposed to rural, in character.—n. 
urbanity (-bon'i-ri), the quality of being urbane: 
also townishness, town-life; urbanol'ogist, one 
who studies urban conditions; urbanoi'ogy.— 
urban district, a thickly-populated district, a 
subdivision of a county, administered by an 
Urban District Council. [L. urb&nus- whs, a 
city.] 

uiceolus, ur-se'd-hs, n. a pitcher-shaped structure, 
with contracted mouth, as the sheath of some 
rotifers.—ur'ceolate, having the form of an 
urceolus. [L. urceolus, dim. of urceus, a pitcher.] 
urchin, dr'chin, n. a hedgehog: a sea-urchin: a 
deformed person, hunchback iobs. or dial.}: an 
elf or imp {obs.}: a mischievous child, esp. a 
boy: a child.— adi- like, of the nature of, due to, 
an urchin.— n.pl. ur'chin-shows, appearances of 
elves or goblins.— adj. ur'chin-snout'ed, with 
snout like a hedgehog. [O.Fr. herichon, herifon 
(Fr. hirlsson)—L. ericius, a hedgehog.] 
urdd, urdde, urdee, urdy, iir'da, -de, -di, (her.) adj. 
pointed: having pojnts. [Origin obscure.] 

Urdd, oor'ddo, dSr^oo’.n. and adj. Hindustani: a 
form of it with many Persian and Arabic words, 
official literary language of Pakistan. [Hind. 
Urdu, camp (language); cf. horde.] 
ure. Hr, (obr.) n. use, practice, operation. [O.Fr. 
uevre (Fr. auvre) —L. opera, work, service.] 
ure, Sr, (.obs.) n. the urus. [L. urus.] 
ure, ur, (hist.; Orkney and Shetland) n. an eighth 
of a mark, or land paying so much in feu-duty. 
[Cf. Norw., Sw., Dan. bre —L. aureus, a gold 
solidus.] 

urea, u-re’e, by some S', a. carbamide, CO(NHi)t> 
a substance found in mammalian urine, the 
chief form in which nitrogenous waste is carried 
off*.—M. ur'acil, a base in ribonucleic acid.— 
urS'al (or S'rhal ).—urea resins, thermosetting 
resins made by heating urea and an aldehyde, 
usu. formaldet^de. [Gr. ouron, urine.] 
uredo, S-ri'do, n. rust m plants: a rust-fungus in 
its summer stage (also ur<'do-ataga)^—p/. 
nrediiies {S-rS'dl-nes). — n.pl. Uredini'Ms, the 
Uredineae.— adj. urediae (S'ri-din). — H.pl. Ure- 
dineaa (6-rl-din'l-i), the rust-fungi, an order of 
parasitic Basidiom^etes.— adj. uredin'ial (U.S.). 
— n. urudin'ium iV.S.}, a uredosorus.— euy. 


uri dmous.— ns. urMoeo'ms, a pustule emdaiaing 
uredospores; urS'doapore, a spore produced by 
rust-fungi in the uredo-stage. [L. Srida, -inis, 
blight— Brire, tOj^bum.] 
uremia, uremic, same as uraemia, uraemic. 
Uiena, S-ri'ne, n. a tropical genus of the mallow 
family, yielding a jute substitute. [Maiayalam 
ure#!.] 

ureat, B'runt, adj. burning, stinging. [L. Brins, 
•antis, pr.p. of Srire, to bum.] 
uresis, B-ri'sis, n. urination. [Or. ourisls.J 
ureter, B-ri'tar, a. a duct that conveys urine from 
the kidneys to the bladder or cloaca.— atOs. uc8'- 
teral, ureteric {6~rl-ter'ik). — n. urSteri'tis, in¬ 
flammation of a ureter.— adj. uret'ic, pertaining 
to, occurring in, urine. [Or. ouritir, -iros — 
ouron, urine.] 

uretban(e), Q'ri-than, •than, or -than', -thSn', n. an 
anaesthetic, HHcCOOCiHt, prepared from urea 
and ethyl alcohol. 

urethra, B-ri'thra, n. the canal by which the urine 
is discharged from the bladder.— adjs. urd'thral; 
urgthrit'ic.—non-specific urethritis, disease re¬ 
sembling gonorrhoea, not associated with any 
identifiable virus.—n. urdthrl'tis, inflammation 
of the urethra. [Or. ourithra — ouron, urine.] 
urge, SrJ, v.f. to press forward, esp. with earnest¬ 
ness, or insistence (success, an enterprise, etc.; 
arch.): to put forward (ap argument, etc.; or in 
argument, with that): to stimulate, excite 
(arch.): to hasten {arch.): to incite: to allege 
earnestly: to advise strongly: to drive, impel.— 
v.i. to press: to be urgent or insistent: to push 
on.— n. an impulse: a prompting.— ns. ur'gence 
{rare), ur'gency.— adj. ur'gent, urging: pressing: 
calling for immediate attention.— adv. ur'gently. 
— n. ur'fer.—^. and adj. ur'ging. [L. urgere.] 
urial, oorial, oo'ri-al, n. a Himalayan wild sheep. 
(Punjabi hureal.] 

uric, u’rik, adj. of, or gpt from, or present in, 
urine.— ns. S'rate, a salt of uric acid; fi'ricaae, an 
enzyme occurring in the liver and kidneys, which 
catalyses the oxidation of uric acid.—uric acid, 
an acid, C,H, 0 ,N 4 , present in urine and blood. 
[Gr. ouron, urine.] 

Uriconian, 6-ri-kd’ni-»n, adj. of the Roman 
station Uriconium {Vlroconlum) on the site of 
Wroxeter in Shropshire: applied to the appar¬ 
ently Pre-Cambrian igneous rocks forming the 
Wrekin, etc. 

Urim, S'rim, Thummim, thum'im, ns.pl. first 
mentioned in Exod. xxviii. 30, apparently a pair 
of objects used as a kind of traditional oracle. 
[Heb. Brim, tihjumMim.) 

urinant, S'rin-ant, {her.) adj. diving, head down¬ 
ward.— n. u'rinfitor, a diver. [L. SrinSri, to 
plunge.] 

urine, u'rin, n. excretory product, usually amber 
liquid, of the kidneys, chief means of voiding 
nitrogenous waste.— v.i. {obs.) to urinate.— n. 
u'rinai, a chamber-pot {arch.): a vessel for urine, 
esp. for an incontinent or bed-ridden person: a 
room or building having fixed receptaGle(s) for 
use in urination.— adj. u'rinary, pertaining to 
or like, urine.— n. a reservoir for urine.— v.i. 
u'rinate, to discharge urine.— n. urinH'tion.— 
adjs. u'rinfitive; urinif'erous, conveying urine; 
unnip'arous, producing urine; uriaogen'ital, 
pertaining jointly to urinary and genital flinc- 
tions or organs.— ns. urinorogy, urinoa'copy, 
etc., barbarous forms for urology, etc.; urinom'- 
eter (ill-formed), a hydrometer for urine.— adj. 
u'rinous, like, of the nature of, urine. [L. Brina; 
cf. Gr. ouron.] 

urite, B’rit, n. an abdominal segment. [Gr. ourB, a 
tail.] 

unnan, dor-man', n. (swampy) pine forest. [Russ., 
—Tatar Brmdn.] 

um, Brn, n. a vase with rounded body, usually a 
narrowed mouth and often a foot: esp. such a 
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VKM for ashes of the dead: hence any npesitoiy 
for the dead: a monumental imitation of a 
burial'urn: a Tiver>iource (poet.): a vessel for 
water: a container into wnich to put voting- 
tablets, etc. (Rom. hist., etc.): a ballot-box: a 
closed vessel with a tap and now usu. with 
heating device inside, for making tea or coffee in 
quantity: a moss-capsule: an urn-shaped body. 
v.t. to enclose in an urn.— at^s. um'al: umed.— 
n. ura'ful, as much as an urn will hold:— pt. 
um'fule.—um'-ahaped, rounded with nar¬ 
rowed mouth. (L. urna.\ 
nro-, S-rd-, -ro-, in comimition, urine.— n. ur'o- 
chrome, the yellow pigment in urine.— a((fs. 
arogan'ital, urinogenitai; urograph'ic. — ns. 
urog'ra^, radiologicat examination of the 
urinary tract; urol'ogy, scientific study of urine; 
nropoie'sis, formation of urine; uros'copy, 
diagnostic examination of urine; urfi'sis, 
disease of the urinary organs. [Gr. onron, urine; 
cf. L. Srina.] 

uro-, d-rd-, -ro-, in composition, tail: posterior 
part.—n. u'rochord (-k^d), a notochord confined 
to the caudal region, as in larval ascidians: any 
member of the Urochord'a, a subphylum of 
Cnprdata having a urochord in tne larva— 
ascidians and kindred forms.— adjs. urochor'dal, 
urochor'date.— n.pl. UroiU'la (Cr. delos, clear, 
plain), the (permanently) tailed Amphibia.— ns. 
and aids, ui^d'lan, u'rodele.— adj. urode'ious.— 
ns. u'romare (Gr. meros, part), an abdominal 
segment of an arthropod; u'ropod, an abdom¬ 
inal appendage of an arthropod; esp. just 
before me telson.— ad/- uropygial (•pU'i-el). — 
ns. uropyg'ium (Gr. ouropygion or orropygion 
— arros, tne end of the sacrum, pyge, buttons), 
the rump in birds; u'rosome (Or. soma, body), 
the tail region; urostege (u'rd-stej), urostegite 
(U-ros'ti-Jil; Gr. siege, roof, deck), a snake’s 
ventral tail-plate.— a^. urosthen'ic (Gr. stkenos, 
strength), having a tail developed for propulsion. 
— n. n'rostyle (Gr. stylos, column), a prolonga¬ 
tion of the last vertebra. [Gr. oura, tail.] 

IJisa, dr'sa, n. the Latin name of two constella¬ 
tions, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, the Great and 
the Little Bear.— a<(i. ur'aine, of a bear: bear¬ 
like.—H. Ur'sus, the bear genus. (L. ursus, area, 
bear.]. 

arson, dr'sen, n. the Canadian porcupine. [Fr. 
ourson, dim. of ours —L. ursus, bear.] 

Ursnlinc, Qr'sH-Hn, a<^. of or pertaining to St 
Ursula, esp. of the female teaching order 
found^ by St Angela Merici of Brescia in 1537. 
—Also n. 

Urtica, ur-ti'k», commonly ur'tl-ks, n. the nettle 
genus, giving name to the family LIrticaceae 
(dr-thka'si-i), akin to (or including) elms and 
mulberries.—^5. urtick'ccous, like or of the 
nature of a nettle: ofthe nettle family; ar'ticant, 
stinging: irritating.— n. urtick'ria, nettle-rash.— 
aips. ortici'rial, urticfi'rious.—v.r. ur'ticate, to 
stif^: to flog with nettles.—n. lurtici'tion. [L. 
urtica, a nettle— Orfre, to burn.] 
urnbu, dS-roo-bSo', n. a S. American vulture. 
[Tupl vruhii.] 

uruB, e'rss, n. the aurochs, 
urva, dr'yt, n. the crab-eating mongoose of south¬ 
eastern Asia. [Nepali.] 

us, us, pron. the obj^tive (dative and accusative) 
case of we.^—^Also in editorial and royal use as a 
singular.— adv. us'ward, toward us.—Also n. as 
in to usward. [O.E. Ss.] 

usage, B’sii, ~sij, n. use: act or mode of using: 
treatment; practice: custom: interest on 
money (obs.): (in pi, with the) four ceremonies 
in the celebration of the eucharist, dispute about 
which caused a separation of the Non-jurors into 
two groups.— ns. u'sager, one of the Non-jurors 
who maintained 'the usages’: u'sance, usage: 
interest, or lending at interest (Shak.): time 


allowed for payment ctf fondgn bills of exchange. 
[O.Fr.,—^L. 6sus, use.] 

use, fix, v.t. to put to some purpose: to avail one¬ 
self of: to observe, practise, foHow (arch.): to 
resort to (a place; arch.): to behave, comport 
(oneself: arch.): to habituate (Sicot.): to ticat 
or behave towards: to make use of (a person; 
see following article).— v.i. to be accustomed (to; 
used chiefly in the past tense, pronounced in this 
sense usf, iiaen’t, us'nt, for used not): to be in 
the habit of so doing (arch.): to accustom one¬ 
self (to; Scot.): to resort (orcA.).—u'sable; 
used (Ozd), already made use of: second-hand: 
accustomed, customary (obx.): experienced, 
expert (Scot.). — n. u'ser, one who uses: con¬ 
tinual enjoyment of a right (cf. non-user; Fr. 
user): a right established by long use (law). — adj. 
used'-up', exhausted.—use up, to consume: to 
exhaust: to tire out. [Fr. user —^L.L. usdre —L. 
firi, Hsus, to use.] 

use, fix, n. act of using: state or fact of being used: 
advantageous purpose to which a thing can be 
applied; the fact of serving a purpose: useful¬ 
ness: employment causing wear: need to use 
(with Jor): manner of using: power of using 
(e.g. tongue, limb): habit of using: custom: 
ordinary experience (Shak.): a distinctive form 
of public worship or service peculiar to a church, 
diocese, etc.: the profit derived from property: 
interest for money (arch.-, also flg. in Shak.): 
(in pi.) a form of equitable ownership peculiar to 
English law by which one person enjoys the 
proht of lands, etc., the legal title to which is 
vested in another in trust.— adj. use'ful, advanta¬ 
geous, serviceable (uselul, or applied, arts, those 
arts with a utilitarian purpose, e.g. weaving, 
pottery, as opposed to the hne arts (see art)). 
— adv. use'fully.— n. use'tulness.— adj. use'less, 
having no use: not answering any good purpose 
or the end proposed— adv. use lessly.—n. use'- 
lessnesB.—have no use for, to have no liking for; 
in use, in employment or practice; make use of, 
to use, employ: to take the help, etc., of (a 
person) in obtaining an end with no intention of 
repaying him; of no use, useless; of use, useful; 
out of use, not used or employed; use and wont, 
the customary practice. [L. usus — uti, to use.] 
usher, ush'ar, n. a doorkeeper: one who escorts 
persons to seats in a hall, etc.: an officer who 
introduces strangers or walks before a person of 
rank: an under-teacher or assistant (hist.): — 
fern, uah'eress, usherette'.— v.t. to conduct: to 
show (in, out): to introduce, lead up to (now 
usu. with in). — ns. ush'ering; ush'ership. [A.Fr. 
usser, O.Fr. ussier (Fr. huissier) —L. ostiarius, a 
door-keeper— ostium, a door.) 

Usnea, us'ni-a, n. a genus of lichens, tree-moss. 
[Pers. ushnah, moss.) 

usque ad nauseam, us'kwi ad nb'zi-am, dbs'kwe ad 
now’se-am, (L.) to the point of disgust, 
usquebaugh, us'kwi-bo, n. whisky. [Ir. and Gael. 
uisgebeatha — uisge, water, beatha, life.] 

Ustiiago, us-ii-ld'go, n. a genus of basidioraycctous 
fungi, of the family Ustilaginaceae (-laj-i-na'si-e) 
and order Ustilaginales (-iaj-i-na'les) or tlstila- 
gin'eae, the smut-fungi.— adjs. ustiia^n'eous, 
ustilag'inouB. [L. ustiiago, -inis, a kind of thistle.] 
ustion, us'chan, (obs.) n. burning; cauterisation by 
burning.— n. ustulation (us-tB-l&'shan), burning: 
roasting. [L. fixr/d, -dnix.J 
usual, u'shdo~al, adj. occurring in ordinary use: 
common: customary.— n. (coll.) normal health: 
habitual drink, etc.— adv. u'sually.— n. u'sual- 
ness.—as usual, as is or was usual; the usual, 
menstruation. [L. usualis — Hsus, use.] 
usucapion, B-xA-ka’pl-an, usucaption, -kap'shan, 
(Rom. law) ns. the acquisition of property by 
long possession and enjoyment.—n. usuch'pient, 
one who claims or holds by usucapion.—v.f. 
u'suci^t (-kapi), to acquire so.—adj. usucapt'- 
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ibie. (L. Ss&capin — twu, use, capire, action, to 
take.J 

nufnict, B’zS-frukt, n. the use and profit, but not 
the property, of a thing: liferent.— v.f. to hcdd in 
usutruct— icuft. usufruc'tiiary.—n. one who has 
usufruct [L.L. Qsitfr&ctus —L. Osus let) Jrictus, 
use and fruit.] 

uaure, usurer, etc. See usury, 
usurp, w-zurp', v.f. to take possession of by force, 
without right, or unjustly: to assume (the 
authority, place, etc., of someone, or something, 
else): to take possession of (the mind): to take 
or borrow (a name or a word): to supplant 
{arch,}. — v.i. to practise usurpation: to encroach 
(on).— ft. usurpk'tion. — ad/, usur'patory. — it, 
usurpft'ture (poet.), usurpation.— ai(i. usurped'.— 
adv. uBur'pedly.— n. usur'per.— n. and ad/, usur'> 
ping.— adv, usur'pingly. [Fr. usurper and L. 
usurpare, pern, from dsus, use, raptre, to seize.] 
usury, a'zhe-ri, ft. the taking of (now only in¬ 
iquitous or illegal) interest on a loan: interest 
{arch,),—n, u'sure (obs.), interest: usury.—v.i. 
{obs,} to practise usury.— ft. u'surer, a money¬ 
lender (now for excessive interest):—/e/n. 
u'suress.— adjs, u'suring {Shak,}, taking or 
expecting usury; usfl'rious.— adv. usu'riously.— 
ft. usii'riousness.— adJ- u'surous ( 065 .). [L.L. 

Osuria, L. usura — uti, usus, to use.] 
usus loquendi, iiz'es lo-kwen'di, oos'obs lo-ktven'de, 
(L.) current usage of speech, 
ut, out, ft. a syllable representing the first note of 
tne scale, now generally superseded by do, [See 
Aretinian, gamut.] 

ut, ut, dot, (L.) as.—ut infra {in'fn, en’Jru), as 
below; ut supra (soo'prz, sdb'pra), as above, 
utas, u'tas, (obs.)n. the octave of a festival. [M.Fr. 
huitaves —U.Fr. outaves (pi.) —L. octdva, eight.] 
utensil, u-ten'sU, formerly u', ft. any useful or 
ceremonial tool or vessel. [O.Fr. utensile —L. 
utensilis, fit for use— uti, to use.] 
uterus, u'ter-zs, ft. the womb:— pi. fi'teri.— ft. 
uterec'tomy, hysterectomy.—a 4 f. fi'terine {-in), 
of, in, or for the uterus: of the same mother by a 
different father.— ns. uteri'tis, inflammation of 
the womb; u'terogest&'tion, gestation in the 
womb; uterot'omy, hysterotomy. [L.] 

Utgard, dbt'gdrd, {Scand. myth.) ft. the abode 
of the giants. [O.N. lit, out. garthr, garth, 
yard.] 

utilise, -ize, u'ti-liz, v.i. to make use of, turn to 
use.— adj. u'tilisable, -z-.— ns. utilisfi'tion, -z-; 
u'tiliser, -z-; util'ity, usefulness: power to 
satisfy the wants of people in general {philos.): 
profit {obs.): a useful thing: a public utility, 
public service (esp. U.S.): (usu. in pi.) stock or 
bond of public utility.—ad/, produced or sup¬ 
plied primarily for usefulness, esp. provided in 
order that the public may be supplied in spite of 
rise of prices.—utirity-man, an actor of the least 
important parts: a person who can be used to 
fill any gap; utility room, a room, esp. in a private 
house, where things required for the work of 
running the house are kept. [Fr. utiiiser, 
utiliti —L. Atilis, useful— uti, to use.] 
utilitarian, u-til-i-ta'ri-»n, adj. consisting in, based 
upon, or pertaining to, utility or to utilitarianism: 
concerned with, looking to, usefulness alone, 
without regard to, or without caring about, 
beauty, pleasantness, etc.—ft. one who holds 
utilitarianism: one who looks to usefulness 
alone.—v.i. utilit&'rianise, -ize, to make to serve 
a utilitarian purpose.—n. utilitk'rianism, the 
ethical theory which finds the basis of moral 
distinctions in the utility of actions, i.e. their 
/ fitness to produce happiness. [Jeremy Bentham’s 
i coinage from utility.] 
utility. See utilise. 

utis, u'tis, {Shak.) n. clamour, din. [M.E. Athls, 
hue and cry, app.—O.E. At, out, hees, hest.] 
utmost, ut’mdst, -mast, adj. outmost: last: in the 


greatest degree, extreme.—a. the limit: the ex¬ 
treme: the most or greatest possible: the end 
{Shak.). [O.E. Atemest, with double superlative 
suflix -m-est from Ate, out.] 

Utofiia, A-td‘pi-», ft. an imaginary' state described 
in Sir Thomas More’s Latin political romance or 
satire Utopia (1316): any imaginary state of 
ideal perfection.—a^'. Oto'pian.—n. an inhabi¬ 
tant of Utopia: one who imagines or believes in 
a Utopia: one who advocates impracticable 
reforms or who expects an impossible state of 
iwrfection in society.— v.t. and v.i. nto'^anise, 
-ize.—ftr. uto'pianiser, -z-; uto'pianism; uto'- 
piast; u'topism {tap-izm); u'to^t. [Or. ou, 
not, lopos, a place.] 

Utraquist, A'trz-kwlat, n. a CaUxtine, or asserter of 
the right of the laity to communicate in ^th 
kinds (i.e. to take the wine as well as the bread). 
—Also adj. — n. U'traquism. [L. utraque — sub 
utraque specie, under each kind.] 
utricle, A'tri-ki, n, a little bag, bladder, or cell: a 
bladder-like envelope of some fruits: a chamber 
in the inner ear.— adj- utric'Alar, like or having a 
utricle.— ns. Utriciila’ria, the bladderwort genus 
of Lentibulariaceae; utric'ulus, a utricle. [L. 
Atrkulus, a small bag, dim. of Ater, utris, a bag, 
a bottle.] 

utter, ut'zr, adj. outer {arch.): extreme: total: 
out-and-out:— superl. utt'erest.— adv. utt'eriy.— 
adj. and n. utt'ermost, utmost.— n. utt'emess.— 
utter barrister, formerly a barrister of rank next 
below a bencher: one who pleads without the 
bar, an ordinary barrister, not a king’s or 
queen’s counsel or a serjeant-at-law. [O.E. 
utor, outer— At, out.] 

utter, ut'ar, v.t. to put (money) in circulation: to 
offer for sale {obs.): to put out, emit, esp. with 
force (/i7. and//g.; arch.): to speak, pronounce, 
give voice to.— v.i. {coll.) to make a remark 
or express an opinion.— adj. utt'erabie.— ns. 
utt'erableness; utt'erance, act of uttering: 
manner of speaking: expression in speech, or in 
other sound, of a tnought or emotion (e.g. gave 
utterance to): a streten of speech in some way 
isolated from, or independent of, what precedes 
and follows it (linguistics); utt'erer; utt'eriag, 
circulation. — at^. utt'eness, that cannot be 
uttered in words. [M.E. uttren —O.E. At, out; 
and M.Ou. uteren, to announce.] 
utterance, ut'ar-zns, n. extremity, the bitter end 
{Shak.): the utmost degree {obs.): the utmost 
effort or force {arch.). [Fr. outrance — outre —L. 
ultra, beyond.) 
utterance. See utter (2). 

uva, A’vz, n. a grape: a grape-like berry, one 
formed from a superior ovary.— n. uvea (d'v/-a), 
the posterior pigment-bearing layer of the iris of 
the eye: the iris, ciliary body, and choroid.— 
adj. n'veal, of the uvea.— n. uveitis {A-vl-i'tls), 
infiammatiog of the iris, ciliary body, and 
choroid.—u'va-ursi {Ar’si; L. ursi, bear’s), bear- 
berry: an infusion of its leaves. [L. Ava.J 
uvarovite, oo-vd'ro-vit, n. a green limeK:hrome 
garnet. [After Count S. S. Uvarov, Russian 
minister of education.] 

uvula, A’vA-U, n. the fleshy conical body suspended 
from the palate over the back part or the tongue. 
— adj. u'vular, of, produced by vibration of, 
the uvula.— adv. u'vularly.— n. uvuli'tis, inflam¬ 
mation of the uvula. [Dim. from L. Ava, 
grape.] 

uxonal, uk-s3'rl-zl, -so', -zd', -so', adj. of a wife. 
— n. Hxo'ricide {-sid), a wife-killer: wife-killing. 
— ad/s, uxorilo'^, matrilocal; uxo'rious, exces¬ 
sively or submissively fond of a wife.— adv. uxo'- 
riou^.—fi. uxo'riousness. [L. uxor, -dris, a 
wife.] 

Uzbeg, uz'beg, Uzbek, -bek, n. a member of a 
Turkic people of Turkestan: their language.— 
Also ad/. 
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V, V, vr, n. the twenty-second letter of our alpha¬ 
bet, a differentiated form of U (q.v.), represen¬ 
ting a voiced labiodental sound: an object or 
mark shaped like the letter: as a Roman 
numeral V“5; V-5000.—V'-agents, poison¬ 
ous gases, less volatile than G-agents: V'-bomb 
(Ger. vergeltungswaffe, retaliation weapon), a 
self-propelled long-range projectile, as a rocket 
or a flying bomb, made by the Germans in 
World War II; V'-day, Victory day— specif. 
8th May 1945, when Germany surrendered un¬ 
conditionally; V'-neck, tne neck of a garment 
cut to a point below.— at^s. V'-neckA; V'- 
shaped.—V'-sign, a sign made with the index and 
middle fingers in the form of a V, with palm 
turned outwards in token of victory, with palm 
inwards as a sign of derision. 

vac, vak, n. a colloquial abbreviation of vacation, 
and of vacuum-cleaner.— v.t, and v.i. to clean 
with a vacuum-cleancr:— pr.p. vack'ing; pa.i. 
and pa.p. vacked. 

vacant, va’kfnt, a4S. empty: unoccupied: of or at 
leisure: thoughtless: inane.— ns. vacance (va- 
kans',-kuns', ox va’ Scot.), vacation; vfi'cancy, 
emptiness; leisure: idleness: inanity: empty 
space; a gap: a situation unoccupied — adv. 
v&'cantly.— v.t. vacate (va-kar', U.S. vr'kat), to 
make or leave empty: quit: to annul, to make 
useless {obs.). — n. vaca'tion, a vacating: a 
voiding: holidays, esp. of schools, colleges, law- 
courts: lei.sure: intermission.—v.i.(i/.5.)totake 
a holiday.— n. vaci'tioniat, a holiday-maker.— 
adi vaca'tionless.— n. vac&'turt the act ofannulling 
in law. [L. vacate, -atum, to be empty; pr.p. 
vacdns, -antis; 3rd pers. pr. indie, pass, vacatur.] 

vaccine, vak'sen, -sin, ad), of, derived from, the 
cow; of vaccinia: of vaccination.—n. cowpox 
virus or lymph containing it: any preparation 
used to confer immunity to a disease by inocu¬ 
lation.— adj. vae'einai (-s/n-), of or due to 
vaccine or vaccination.— v.t. vae'einate, to 
inoculate with vaccine.— ns. vaccina'tion; vac'- 
cinator. —ad), vae'einatory.— n. vaccin'ia, cow- 
pox.— adi. vaccin'ial. [L. vaccinus — vacca, a 
cow.) 

Vaccinium, vak-sin'i-»m, n. a genus including 
cranberry, whortleberry, and cowberry, giving 
name to a family Vaccioii'ceae, or a division 
Vaccinioid'eae of Ericaceae. [L. vaccinium, 
whortleberry.) 

vacillate, vas'i-lat, v.i. to sway to and fro: to 
waver: to be unsteady.— adls. vac’illant, vacil¬ 
lating; vac'illiting. — adv. vac'illdtingly. — n, 
vacilift'tion.— adj. vac'illatory,' wavering. (L. 
vaciimre, -atum.] 

vacuum, vak'S-am, n. theoretically, an entirely (in 
practice, a very nearly completely) empty space 
(also jig.}: a vacuum-cleaner (coll.): — pi. vac'- 
uums, vac'fia,— v.l. and v.i. to clean with a 
vacuum-cleaner.— adj. pertaining to a vacuum: 
containing a vacuum; in which a vacuum is used 
to carry out a specific operation.— v.t. vac'fiate 
(obs.), to empty; to evacuate: to annul.— ns. 
vacSft'tion; vac'ilist, one who thinks there are 
empty spaces in nature; vacii'ity, emptiness: 
space unoccupied: idleness, listlessness: vacancy 
of mind.— ac^s. vac'iiolar, of a vacuole; vac'- 
Oolate, -d, having vacuoles.-—irs. vacuoU'tion; 
vac'uole, a^very small cavity, esp. in protoplasm; 
vacuolfs&'tion, -Iz&'tion, formation of vacuoles.— 
a^. vac'Aous, empty: exhausted of air, etc.; 


mentally vacant.— adv. vac'Gously.—n. vac'- 
fiousness.—^vac'uum-brake', a brake in the 
working of which suction by vacuum(s) supple¬ 
ments the pressure applied by the operator, 
esp. a braking system of this type applied 
simultaneously throughout a train.— v.t. and v.i. 
vac'Gum-clean'.—vac'Gum-clean'er, an apparatus 
for removing dust by suction; vacuum concrete, 
concrete enclosed in special shuttering which 
enables suction to be applied to remove excess 
water; vac'Gum-flask', a flask for keeping liquids 
hot or cold by aid of a vacuum lining.— 
vac'Gum-packed', sealed in a container from 
which most of the air has been removed.— 
vacuum pump, general term for apparatus which 
displaces gas against a pressure; vac'uum-tube, 
a sealed glass tube in which a vacuum has 
been made, e.g. a thermionic valve.—ultra-high 
vacuum, very close approach to complete 
vacuum, important for certain work of scientists 
and technologists. [L. vacuus, neut. vacuum, 
empty.) 

vade, vad, v.i. to fade (Shak.): to pass away 
(Spens.): to depart (obs.). [Partly a form of 
fade, partly from, or associated with, L. vadfre, 
to go.) 

vade-mecum, v&'di-me'kam, vd', H>d,md'kdam,n.a 
handbook, pocket-companion. [L. vade, go 
(imper. of vadire), mecum, with me.) 
vae, va. Same as voe. 

vae victis, ve vik'les, vi, wi vik', wik'tis, (L) woe 
to the conquered. 

vagabond, vag’9-bond, adj. roving: without 
settled Home: unsettled.— n, one who wanders 
without settled habitation: an idle wanderer: a 
vagrant: (often playfully or vaguely) a scamp, 
a rascal.— v.i. to play the vagabond.— n. vag'- 
abondage.—v.r. vag'abondise, -ize, to wander like 
a vagabond.— adj. vag'abondish.— n. vag'abond- 
ism. [Fr. vagabond and L. vagabundus — vagSri, 
to wander.) 

vagary, va’g9-ri, v9-ga’ri, n. a devious excursion: 
a digression or rambling: a freakish prank: a 
caprice;— pi. vagaries.— ad/s. vaga'rlous; vagi'- 
ri^. [App. L. vagari, to wander.) 
vagile, va'jil, -Jil, ad), having ability to move 
about.— n. vagil'ity (-jil.), quality of being vagile; 
hence, the ability to succeed in the struggle for 
existence. [L. vagus, wandering.) 
vagina, v9-ji'n9, n. a sheath; a sheathing leaf- 
base: a female genital passage:— pi. vagi'nae, 
-nas.— ad)s. vagi'nal (or vaj'i-nsl); vag'inant, 
sheathing; vag'inate, -d, sheathed: having a 
sheath; vaginic'oline, -olous, living in a sheath. 
—nr. vaginis'mus, spasmodic contraction of the 
vagina: vagini'tis, inflammation of thcT vagina; 
vagin'iHa, vag'inule, a little sheath, esp. one 
surrounding the ba.se of a moss seta. [L. vagina, 
sheath.) 

vagrant, va'great, adj. wandering: without settled 
dwelling; unsettled: uncertain, erratic.—^ r. one 
who has no settled home: a tramp.—n. vi'- 
grancy. (Perh. A.Fr. wakerant of Gmc- origin 
(cf. walk), assimilated to L. vagSri, to wander.) 
vagrom, va'grem, (Shak.) Dogberry’s perversion of 
vagrant. 

vague, vag, adi- lacking precision or sharpness 
of definition: indistinct: blurred: lacking in 
character and purpose, or addicted to haziness 
of thought.— n. a vague state: an indefinite 
expanse.— v.t. to be vague: to wander (Scot.; 
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now rare), — adv. vague'Iy.— n. vagm'imi. [L. —Saint Val'entida (Speits.), the season of St 
vagus, wandering— vagSrI, to wander.] Valentine’s Day. 

vagus, va'gus, n. the tenth cranial nerve, con- Valentioian, val-sn-ttn’i-sn, n. a follower of the 
cemed in regulating heart beat, rhythm of Gnostic Valentinus (died c. a.d. 160).—^Also adf, 
breathing, etc.:—ip/. vagiC/O'— tutl. vi'gal (ga/). — n. Valentin'ianism. 

[L., wandering.] valerian, vs-li'ri'sn, n. the plant all-heal ( Valeriana 

vaii, an obs. spelling of veil. o^dna/Zs), or other plant of the genus, which 

vail, v&l, larch.) v.t. to lower, let down: to doff in gives name to the family Valeriani'ceae, akin to 
salutation or submission.— v.i. to lower a sail: the teasels: its rhizome and roots which have 

to lift one’s hat: toyield: to do homage (SAoZc.): medicinal properties.— adj. valerian&'ceous, of 
to go down: to abate.— n. (Shak.) setting, this family.—valerianic (-an'/k) or valeric (-er'ik) 

[O.Fr. valer, or aphetic for avale.] acid, a fatty acid CiHigOi (in several isomers).— 

vail, val, (arch.) v.i. and v.t. to profit, avail.— n. Greek valerian, Jacob’s ladder; red or spur 

(usu. in pL; also vales) a tip, perquisite, dole, or valerian, a plant Centranthus akin to valerian, 

bribe. [O.Fr. valoir, vail, to be worth.] [Perh. from some one called Valerius, or from L. 

vain, vSn, adf. empty, devoid (obs.): without real valire, to be strong.] 
worth: futile: unavailing: thoughtless: empty- vales. Sec vail (3). 

minded: pettily self-complacent: valuing one- valet, va/'/r (or ya/'d),n. a man-servant who attends 
self inordinately on some trivial personal dis- to clothes and toilet.— v.t. (val'it) to serve or 

tinction: conceited.—n. vain'esse (Spans.), attend to as valet. — n. val'eting. — valet de 

vanity, futility. — adv, vain'Iy. — n. vain'ness, chambre (d» sAdbr’), an attendant: a footman; 

vanity.— adf. vainglo'rious, given to, or proceed- valet de place (ds plas), one who serves as a guide, 

ing from, vainglory.— adv. vaii^o'riously.— messen^r, etc., esp. for strangers. [Fr.] 

vainglo'riousness; vain'glo'ry, vain or empty valeta. Same as veleta. 

glory in one’s own performances: idle boastful- valetudinarian, vaH-lu-di-na'ri-sn, ad}, pertaining 
ness.— v.i. to boast vainly.—for vain (Shak,), in to ill-health: sickly: weak: anxious and fanciful 

vain, vainly; in vain, fruitlessly: to no end; about one’s own health.— n. a valetudinarian 

take in vain, utter with levity. [Fr. vain —L. person. — n. valet&din&'rianism. — adi. and n. 

vunus, empty.] valet&d'inary (-a-ri), valetudinarian. [L. valelB- 

vair, vdr, n. a kind of squirrel fur, bluish-grey and dinarius — valetOdo, state of health— valire, to be 
white, represented heraldically by rows of blue strong.] 

and white shields or bells.-vaird, vairy valgus, val’gus, n. condition of being bow-legged 
(va'ri), charged or variegated with vair. [O.Fr., or (sometimes) knock-kneed: (for tdUpis val~ 

—L. vaiius, variegated.] gus) out-turned club-foot. [L., bow-legged.] 

Vaishnava, vish’nS~vd, n. a worshipper of Vishnu. Valhalla, val-hal'e, n. the palace of bliss for the 
[Sans.] souls of slain heroes (Scand. myth.): a general 

Vaisya, Vaishya, vis'ya, n. a member of the third burial-place or monument for a nation’s great 
caste among the Hindus. [Sans, vaieya—vif, men. [O.N. Valholl — vair, the slain, hdll, hall 
settler.] (cf. O.E. wxl, heall).) 

vaivode. Same as voivode. vali, vd-le', n. a governor, esp. of a vilayet. [Turk 1 

vakass, vd'Acds, n. an Armenian ephod. veix»xA,val'ysnt,adJ.%troa%Kpbs.): brave: actively 

vakil, vakeel, va-kiV, n. an Indian agent, repre- courageous: heroic.— n. (obs.) a valiant person, 
sentative, or pleader. [Hind.,—Ar. vakil.} — ns. variance, val'iancy, valour: a deed of 

valance, val'sns, n. a hanging border of drape^.— valour.— adv. vd'iantly. [Fr. vaillant —L. valire, 

Alsu val'encc.— adj. val'anced, furnished with a to be strong.] 

valance. [Poss. A.Fr. va/er, to descend.] valid, ra/'/d, asV. strong (orcA.); sound: legally 

Valdenses. Same as Waldenses. adequate, or efficacious: fulfilling all theneces- 

vale,vd/,n. a valley (chiefly poet.): the world(>Tg.). sary conditions: in logic, well based, app'icable. 
—vale of years, old age. [Fr. val —L. vallis, a —v./.val'idate, to make valid: to ratify: to con- 

vale.] Arm, substantiate.— ns. validA'tion; valid'i^.— 

vale, vii’li, L. va'Ia, or wd", n, and inter], farewell, adv. val'idly.— n. val'idness. [L. validus — valire, 
[L. vali, imper. of valire, to be well.] to be strong.} 

valediction, val-i-dik'shan, n. a bidding farewell: valise, vs-liz', (U.S.) -lis', (now rare except U.S.) 
a farewell.— n. valedicto’rian (U.S.), the speaker n. a travelling bag for hand or saddle: a kit-bag. 
of a college valedictory address.— ad], valedic'- [Fr.; cf. It. valigia, Sp. valija.] 
tory, saying farewell: farewell: taking leave.— n. Valkyrie, vaVklr-l, val-kir’i, -klr'i, (Scand. myth.) 

( U.S.) a farewell oration spoken by a graduand. n. any one of the minor goddesses who conducted 

[L. vali, iaxemeW, Mcire, dictum, to say.] the slain from the battlefield to Valhalla:—p/. 

valence, va'hns, n. valency (chem.): chemical Valkyries, Valkyr'iur. [O.N. Kn/Ayrja—va/r, the 

bond (chem.). — n. v&'lency, combining power slain, and the root of kjosa, to choose; cf. 

its degree as measured by the number of hydrogen O.E. tVxlcyrige, Ger. Walkiire.] 

(or equivalent) atoms with which an atom can vallar, vallary. See vallum, 
combine, or by the charge on an ion: numerical vallecula, va-lek'U-h, n. a groove or furrow.— atUs. 
arrangement of chromosomes (as single, paired, valiec'ular, vallec'ulate. [L.L. dim. of L. vallis, 
etc.; biol.). —valency electrons, those of the valley.] 

outermost shell of the atom, largely responsible valley, val'i, n. an elongated hollow between bills: 
for its chemical and physical properties. [L. astretchofeountry watered by a river: a trough 

valire, to be strong.] between ridges: the hollow of an M-shaped roof: 

valence. Same as valsuice. — pi. vall'eys. [O.Fr. valee (Fr. vallee)—val —L. 

Valenciennes, val-an-sinz', -si-en', va-ld-syen', vallis, a valley.] 

R. a kind of lace made at Valenciennes in Fnaix, Vallisneria, val-is-ni'ris, n. a tropical and sub- 
the design being made at the same time as the tropical genus of submerged water-plants of the 

ground and with the same thread. frogbit family. [After Antonio Vallisnierl (1661- 

Valentine, var»n~tin, n. the name of several saints 1730), Italian naturalist.] 
on whose day, 14th February, the birds were vallum, val’am, n. a rampart: a wall of sods, 
fabled to choose their mates: (without cap.) a earth, or other material, esp. of that thrown up 

person chosen by lot, or the first of the other from a ditch.—<»(b. vall'ar,-y, applied to a crown 

sex seen that day, assigned in mock betrothal for bestowed in ancient Rome on the first to mount 

a year: an amatory or grotesque missive or a an enemy's rampart. [L.] 
gift sent that day: a bird’s love-song (Tenn.). valonia, vallonia, vs-ld'ni-s, n. a tanning material. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nunf, for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. viii 
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acorns of a Levantine oak (valonia oak, Quercus 
aegllops). [It. vallonea —Gr. balanos, an acorn.] 
valour, var»r, ti. intrepidity: course: bravery: 
value, worth (obs.). — it. valorisft'tion, •z>, fixing 
of pries.— v.t. val'orise, ‘ize, to fix the price of: 
—a4f. varorous, intrepid: courageous.— adv. 
val'orously. [O.Fr. valour —L.L. valor, -dris — 
L. VSaldre, to be strong ] 
valse, vdls, n., v.f. and v.r. waltz. [Fr.] 
valac, val'd, n. worth; a fair ^uivalent: intrinsic 
worth or goodness: recognition of such worth: 
that which renders anything useful or estimable: 
the degree of this quality: relative worth: high 
worth: esteem: efficacy: excellence: price: 

J irecise meaning: relative duration (mur.): re- 
ation with reference to light and shade (paint.): 
the special determination of a quantity (math.). 
— v.t. to estimate the worth of: to rate at a 
price: to esteem: to prize.— v.t. or v.L (Shak.) 
to be worth.— adj. val'uable, having value or 
worth: of high value.— n. a thing of value, a 
choice article—often in pl.—n. val'uableness.— 
adv. val'uably.—v.r. val'uate, to appraise.— n. 
valiik'tion, estimation of value.— adi. valuS'- 
tional.—R. val'u&tor, an appraiser.— adJt. val'ued, 
that has a value assigned: priced: highly 
esteemed: prized; val'iielesa.— n. val'uer, one 
who estimates valu», a valuator: one who sets 
a hi^h value.—valuable consideration (law), a 
consideration (q.v.) having material or monetary 
value; valuation roll, a list of properties and 
their assessed values for local taxation purposes; 
value judgment, a personal estimate of merit 
in a particular respect; value received, a phrase 
indicating that a bill of exchange, etc., has 
been accepted for a valuable consideration. 
—good value, full worth in exchange; value- 
added tax, a tax on the rise in value of a product 
due to the manufacturing and marketing 
processes: value in exchange, exchange value: 
amount of other commodities for which a thing 
can be exchanged in the open market (econ.). 

i O.Fr. value, fern. pa.p. of valoir, to be worth— 
valere.] 

valuta, vd-l&'t», -Ido-, n. the comparative value of a 
currency: a standard of money. [It.] 
valvassor. See vavasour. 

valve, valv, n. a leaf of a folding-door: a single 
piece forming part or the whole of a shell: one of 
the parts of a dry fruit separating in dehiscence: 
a structure or device that regulates flow or passage 
or allows it in one direction only: a rectifier 
(elect.y. loosely, a thermionic valve used in wire¬ 
less apparatus as rectifier, amplifier, oscillator 
or otherwise.— adh. val'vd; val'var; val'vate, 
with or having a valve or valves: meeting at the 
edm without overlapping (bor.); valved; 
valve'lesB.—nr. vaive'let, val'vula (in composi¬ 
tion, valvulo-), val'vule, a little valve:—a4f- 
varvQIar, of or having a valvule or valve.— n. 
valv&li'tis, inflammation of a valve of the heart. 
[L. valva, a folding-door.] 
vambrace, vam'bras, n. armour for the forearm.— 
Also vant'brace, (Milt.) vant'-brass.— adJ. vam'- 
braced. [A.Fr. vantbras for avant-bras, forearm.] 
vamoose, va-mdos', vamose, -mas', (slang) v.i. to 
make off.— v.t. to leave. [Sp. vamos, let us go.] 
vamp, vamp, n. the part of a boot or shoe covering 
the front of the foot: anything patched up: a 
simple and Uninspired improvised accompani¬ 
ment.— v.t. to provide with a vamp; to repair 
with a new vamp: to patch up: to give a new 
face to: to improvise inartistically (mus.).—v./. 
to improvise crude accompaniments: to trudge 
(now din/.).— n. vam'per.—«. and adj. vamp'ing. 
[O.Fr. avanpie — avan (Fr. avant), before, pie 
(Fr. p/eaO—L. pis, pedis, foot.] 
vamp. See vampire. 

vampire, vam'pir, n. in eastern European folklore, 
a dead man that leaves his grave to prey upon 


the living: « blood-sucker, a relentless extor¬ 
tionate parasite or blackmailer: adventuress 
who allures and exploits men (abbrev. vamp); 
a vampire-bat: a stage'trap.— v.t. to prey upon. 
—«. vamp (see above).— v.t. to allure.— v.i. 
vam'pirise, -ize, to play the vampire.— v.t. (lit. 
and jig.) to suck the blood of.— n. vam'pirism, 
bcli^ in human vampires: the actions of a vam¬ 
pire.— adj. vamp'ish.—^vam'pire-bat', a blood¬ 
sucking Central and South American bat (as 
Desmodus, Diphylla): applied to various bats 
wrongly supposed to be blood-suckers (os Vam- 
pyius). [Various Slavonic languages have 
vampir.] 

vamplate, vam'pISt, n. a guard for the hand on a 
lance. [A.Fr. van- for avant, before, plate, 
plate.] 

van, van, n. a shortened form of vanguard.—Also 
(Shak.) vant, vaunt. 

van, van, (lawn-tennis) n. short for (ad)vantage. 

van, van, n. a winnowing basket or shovel: a 
shovel for testing ore: a test of ore by washing 
on a shovel: a wing: a windmill sail.— v.t. to 
winnow or test with a van.— n. vann'er, one who 
vans: an ore-separator.—n. and a<U. vann'ing. 
[Southern form of fan; perh. in part directly 
from L. vannus or O.Fr. van.] 

van, van, n. a large covered wagon: a light vehicle, 
whether covered or not, used in transporting 
goods: a railway carriage or compartment for 
luggage, the guard, etc.— v.t. and v.i. to send, 
convey, confine, travel, or tour in a van:— pr.p. 
vann'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. vanned.—n. vann'er, a 
horse suitable for a van. [An abbreviated form 
of caraven.] 

vanadium, va-na'di-am, n. a silvery metallic ele¬ 
ment (V; at. numb. 23).— ns. vanadate (yan’a- 
dat), a salt of vanadic acid.—adj. vanadic (va- 
nad'ik), of vanadium in higher valency.— n. van'- 
adinite (or -nad'), a mineral, lead vanadate and 
chloride. [Named by a Swedish chemist Sefstrdm 
from O.N. Vana-dis, the goddess FreyJa.J 

Van Allen radiation belts, zones of intense particle 
radiation surrounding the earth at a distance 
of above 1200 miles (1930 km.) from it. [J. A. 
I^on Allen, American physicist, b. 1914.] 

Vandal, van'dal, n. one of a fierce people from 
north-eastern Germany who overran Gaul, 
Spain, and North Africa, sacked Rome in 453, 
destroyed churches, etc.; (usu. without cap.) 
one who destroys what is beautiful: (without 
cap.) one who wantonly damages property.— 
adjs. Van'dal; Vandal'ic.— n. Van'dalism (or 
van'-). 

Vandyke, van-dik’, or van’-, n. a painting by the 
great Flemish artist Anthony Van Dyilc (1599- 
1641): (in the following, withoutcap.) deeply cut 
collar similar to those seen in his portraits; a 
point of a deep-cut edging; a short pointed 
beard (also called Vandyke beard).— v.t. and v.i. 
to notch or zig-zag.— adj. vandyked'.—van'dyke 
brown, a deep brown used by Van Dyck: a 
mixture of lampblack or other material and 
ochre. 

vane, van, n. a flag: a weathercock or revolving 
plate, or a streamer, serving to show how the 
wind blows; a heraldic or ornamental plate fixed 
on a pinnacle: a blade of a windmill, propeller, 
revolving fan, or the like: a fin on a bomb or a 
paravane: a sight on an observing or surveying 
instrument: the web of a feather.— adjs. vaned, 
having a vane or vanes; vane'less. [Southern 
form of fane.] 

Vanessa, va-nes’a, n. the red admiral genus of 
butterflies. [Perh. for Phanessa —Gr. Phanis, a 
mystic divinity.] 

vang, vang, n. a guy-rope to steady a gaif. [A 
form of fang.] 

vanguardr van'gard, n. the foremost of an army, 
etc.: the for^ront: those who lead the way or 
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antici|»te progress. {Fr. avant-garde—-avant, 
before, garde, guard.] 

vanilla, va-nil'a, n. a flavouring substance got from 
the pods of VaniUa pkmifbm, a Mexican climb¬ 
ing orehid, and other species: the plant yfelding 
it.— n. vaniirin, its aromatic principle (CtHiOi). 
{Sp. vainilla—valna —L. v&gina, a sheath.] 
vanish, van'ish, v.t. to disappear: to fade out: to 
cease to exist: to become zero: to exhale, 
emanate (.Shak.). — v.t. to cause to disappear.— 
H. a vanishing: a glide with which a sound ends. 
—^fi. vaffl'iaber.— n. and atff- van'ishing.— adv. 
van'iahingly.—ft. vanishment.—vanishing cnam, 
cosmetic cream that, when rubbed over the skin, 
virtually disappears; vanishing point, the point 
at which parallel lines seen in perspective 
converge: the verge of disappearance of any¬ 
thing. (Aphetic for evanish.] 

Vanitory, van'i-Ur-i, n. a unit consisting of a 
wash-hand basin and a dressing table. [Trade¬ 
mark.] 

vanity, van'i-ll, n. the quality of being vain: that 
which is vain.—van'ity-bag, -box, -case, one 
containing a mirror and cosmetic appliances.— 
Vanity Fair, the world, or any place or society 
in it where people are wholly devoted to vanity, 
triviality, and empty ostentation (from the fair 
at the town of Vanity, in Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress). [Fr. vaniid—h. vunitds, -Stis\ see 
vain.] 

vanner, vanning, etc. See van (2), van (3). 
vanquish, vangk'msh, v.t. to conquer: to over¬ 
come.— v.i. to be victor.— adj. vanq'uishable.— 
fit. vanq'uisher; vanq'uishment. [A.Fr. venquir, 
venquiss- {Ft. vaincre )—L. vincire, to conquer.] 
Vansittartism, van-sit'art-izm, n. extreme anti- 
Germanism. [From the British diplomat Lord 
Vansittart (1881-1957).] 
vant, vant, {Shak.) n. Same as van (1). 
vantage, vdn’tij, n. advantage: now less usual 
form of advantage {lawn-tennis)•. opportunity 
(Shak.y. excess, addition {Shak.). — v.i. {Spens.) 
to beneflt, profit.— adJ. van'tageless.—van'tage- 
ground, -point, a favourable or commanding 
position. [A.Fr. vantage; cf. advantage.] 
vantbrace, vant-brass. Same as vambrace. 
vanward, van'ward, adj. and adv. towards the van 
or front. 

vapid, vap’id, a^. insipid: dull: flat.— n. vapid¬ 
ity.— adv. vapidly.~fi. vapidness. [L. vapidus.] 
vapour or (esp. U.S.) vapor, va'par, n. a substance 
in the form of a mist, fume, or smoke, esp. one 
coming off from a solid or liquid: a gas below its 
critical temperature, liquenable by pressure: 
water in the atmo.sphere: (in pi.) exhalations 
supposed to arise in the stomach or elsewhere in 
the body, affecting the health {old med.): (in 
pi., usu. with the)\ovf spirits, boredom, nervous 
disorder: anything insubstantial, vain, or 
transitory: a fanciful notion: bluster.—v.i. to 
pass off in vapour: to evaporate: to brag: 
to emit vapour: to bluster.— v.t. to make to 
pass into vapour: to steam: to affect with the 
vapours', to boast: to drive by bluster.— adjs. 
va'porable, capable of being turned to vapour; 
vbporiflc, vaporising; v&'poriform, existing in 
the form of vapour.— n. vbporim'eter, an 
instrument for measuring vapour pressure or 
vapour.—od/. viporis'able, — n. v&porisi'- 
tion, -Z-.— v.t. v8'pori8e,-z-, convert into vapour: 
to spray.— v.i. to become vapour.— ns. vapqris'- 
er, -Z-, apparatus for discharging liquid in a 
line spray; vdporoslty.— adj. v8'porous, of, in the 
form of, like, or full of vapour: vain: affected 
with the vapours: unsubstantial: flimsy: 
vainly fanciful.— adv. v&'porously.— n. vi'por- 

__adf. vi'poured, full of vapours: 

affected with the vapours.— n. vb'pourer, one 
who vapours: a moth (Orgyia) of the tussock 
family.—«. and adf- vi'pouring.—adv. vd'pour- 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el'a-mant; 


m^.-adf- vi'pouriah, vapoury— m. vi'powiah- 
aa^—ad/. vi'poury, flill of vapour; affbcted 
with the vapours.—vi'pour-ban, a bath in 
vapour: a place or apparatus for the purpose; 
vapour trail, a white trail of condensed vapour 
left in the sky from the exhaust of an aircraft. 
[L. vapor, Sris.] 

vapulato, vap'O-l&t, v.t. to flog.— v.i. to be flog^d. 
—n. vapfili'tion, a flogging. [L. vapuldre, -6tum, 
to be flogged.] 

vaquero, vd-ka’rS, n. a herdsman. [Sp.,—L. vaeea, 
a cow.] 

vara, vd'rd, n. a Spanish-American linear measure, 
varying flrom 33 to 43 inches (c. 84-110 cm.). 
[See vare.] 

varactor, var-ak'tar, n. a two-electrode semi¬ 
conductor device in which capacitance varies with 
voltage. 

varan, var'an, n. a monitor lizard.— n. Var'anus, 
the monitor genus, constituting the family Var- 
anidae {-an’). [Ar. waran.] 

Varangian, va-ran'JI-an, n. a Scandinavian settler 
in what became Russia: a member of the body¬ 
guard of the Eastern emperors (chiefly Scan¬ 
dinavian): their Scandinavian language {Scott). 
— MsoadJ. [L.L. Varangus —LateGr. Barangos 
—O.N. Vaeringi.] 

vardy, var'di, n. a once fashionable form of 
verdict. 

vare, vdr, n. a vara: a wand of authority. [Sp. 
vara, a rod—L. vara, a trestle, forked stick— 
varus, crooked.] 

varec, varech, var'ek, n. kelp: wrack. [Fr.; of 
Scand. origin; cf. wrack, wreck.] 
vareuse, va-rcez', {southern U.S.) n. a kind of loose 
jacket. [Fr.] 

varguebo, vdr-gan'yS, n. a cabinet or desk of a kind 
made at Vargas (Bargas) near Toledo, 
variable, vd’ri-a-bl, adj- that may be varied: 
changeable: tending or liable to change or vary: 
showing variations; pnsteady: quantitatively 
indeterminate {math.): changing in brightness 
(osrrofi.).—n. a quantity subject to continual 
increase or decrease {math.): a quantity which 
may have an infinite number of values in the 
same expression {math.): a shifting wind.— ns. 

v&riabil Ity; v& 'riableness adv. vb 'riably.— ns. 

va'riance, variation: deviation: alteration: 
discrepancy; disagreement; dispute: the 
average of the squares of the deviations of a 
number of observations from the mean; vb'riant, 
a different form of the same thing (esp. a word): 
a different reading: a specimen slightly differing 
from the type.—adi- changeful; varying: 
diversified: different: diverging from type.— n. 
vb'riate, any one of the observed values of a 
quantity: a variant: the variable quantity 
which is being studied {.statistics). — v.t. and 
v.i. to change, vary.— n. vbrib'tion, a varying: a 
change: continuous change: difference in struc¬ 
ture or character among offspring of the same 
parents or among members of a related group; 
departure from the mean or usual character: the 
extent to which a thing varies: a variant; de¬ 
clination of the compass: an inequality in the 
moon’s motion discovered by Tycho Brahe: a 
change in the elements of an orbit by the disturb¬ 
ing force of another body: transformation of a 
theme by means of new figures in counterpoint, 
florid treatment, changes in tempo, key, and the 
like (mus.): a solo dance {ballet). — ad/, virib'- 
tional, pertaining to variation.—n. vbrib'tionist, 
a composer of variations; one who attaches 
importance to variation.— ad), vb'riativc, varia¬ 
tional.—variable gear (see gear).—at variance, 
in disagreement or dissension; variable- 
geometry aeroplane, an aeroplane of varying 
wing, swept-back for flight, but at right angles 
for take-off and landing, so removing need for 
long runways and high landing-speeds. (Partly 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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through O.Fr., ffom L. vartSre, -6tum, to vary— 
varlus', see my.] 


crowd: vadett'o (Skak., sham It.), a wiet. 
[O.Fr. varlet; cf. valet.] 


miae lecthmas, vd'rl-i leksM-dn'is, va‘, va’ri-f varmint, varment, vSr'mint, n. old variants (now 


Uk-ti-Bn’hs, (L.) mious readings, 
varicella, var-i-sel’s, n. chickenpox.— asUs. mi- 
cell'w; varicell'oid, resembling varicella; vari* 
cell'ous, pertaining to varicella. [Irreg. dim. of 
variola.] 

varices, pi. of varix.—varicocele, varicose. See 
under varix. 

varicoloured, v&'rt-kul'»rd, adJ. diversified in 
colour. [L. varlus, various, color, colour.] 
Varidase, vSr'i^dBz, n. proprietary name of a 
drug us^ to liquefy, for draining away, clotted 
blood, thick pus, and dead tissue in deep 
infections, 
varied. See vary. 

variegate, vd'ri-(»>)fdr, v.t. to diversify, esp. with 
colours in patches.— adl. vft'riegated.— ns. virie* 
gi'tion; vi'riegitor. [L. variesatus — varlus; 
see vary.] 


dial, or slang) of vermin: a noxious or trouble* 
some animal or person: (perh. another word) a 
skilled amateur sportsman iobs.).—a^. natty, 
dashing: sharp, cunning. 

varnish, vSr'nIsn, n. a resinous solution that dries 
to give a glossy coat to a surface: a gloss or 
glaze: a specious show: an application of 
varnish.— v.t. to coat with varnish: to give 
a fair show to.— ns. var'nisher; var'niBhing.— 
var'nishing-day, a day before the opening of a 
picture exhibition when exhibitors may varnish 
or retouch their pictures after they have been 
hung; var'nish-tree, the tuag-tree or othm 
tree whose resinous juice is used for varnishing 
or for lacquering. [Fr. vernis; prob.—Medi¬ 
aeval L. veronix, sandarac.} 

varsai, vdr'ssi, {coll.) adj. universal. 

varsity, vdr'si-ti, {coll.) n. and adj. university. 


variety, vs-rVa-tl, n. the quality of being various: varsovienne, vSr-sd-vi-en', 


diversity: difference: many-sidedness, versatility: 
8 varied set: a kind differing in minor characters: 

_ ___ A. __*•-. . 1 .^ 1 -_ ___ 


dance imitated 


from the Polish mazurka: a tune for it. 
fem. of Varsovien — Varsovie, Warsaw.] 


a race not sufficiently distinct to be counted a vartabed, vdr'ta-bed, n. an Armenian order of 


species: music-hall entertainment, a succession 
of varied turns:— pi. varl'eties.— adj. of, for, 
performing in, music-hall entertainment.— ad). 
vari'etal {Biol.), of or having the character of a 
variety.— adv. vari'etally. [L. varietas, -alls — 
varius, various.] 

variform. See various. 

variola, ra-ri'a-h, n. smallpox: sheep-pox.— adj. 
vari'olar.— v.t. variolate {va'ri-a~lat), to inocu¬ 
late with smallpox virus.— ns. viriolft'tion, in- 


ccession clergy. [Armenian vartabet.] 
of, for, Vanina, vu'rdd-na, var', var', n. an ancient Indian 
It.— ad). Vedic god of the heavens, later of the waters. 

Iter of a [Sans.; cf. Gr. Ouranos.] 

. ~atis — varus, va'ras, n. (for talipes varus) in-turned club¬ 
foot. [L. varus, bent, knock-kneed.] 
varve, varv, {geol.) n. a seasonal layer of clay de- 
IX. — adj. posited in still water, of service in fixing Ice Age 

1 ^ inoou- chronology.— adj. varve(d), stratified in distinct 
lion, in- layers of annual deposit. [Sw. varv, layer.] 


oculation with smallpox virus; variole (vd>i-d/), varvel. Same as vervel. 

a pock-like marking: a spherule in varioiite; vary, va'rl, v.t. to make different: to diversify, 


vft riolite (Gr. Uthos, stone), a fine-grained basic 
igneous rock with spherules of radiating feldspar 
resembling pock-marks.— adjs. vftriolit'ic, of or 
like varioiite; vfi'rioloid, resembling smallpox. 
—fi. modified smallpox occurring in the vac¬ 
cinated.— adj. variolous {va-rl'6~hs), of. pertain¬ 
ing to, suffering from, smallpox: covered with 
varioles. [L.L. variola, pustule, pox—L. varlus, 
various, spotted.] 

variometer, variorum. See various. 

various, va'ri-as, adl. varied, different: several: 
unlike each other: changeable; uncertain; 
variegated.— adj. vi'riform, of various forms.— 


modify: to alter or embellish (a .melody) 
preserving its identity (mus.): to express vari¬ 
ously {Shak.): to change to something else: to 
make of different kinds.— v.l. to alter or be 
altered: to be or become different: to change 
in succession; to deviate: to disagree: to be 
subject to continuous increase or decrease 
{math.)’. — pr.p. v&'rying; pa.t. and pa.p. vt'ried. 
— n. change.— ad), vi'ried.— adv. vi'riediy.—#». 
va'rier, one who varies.— n. and ad/, va'rying. 
For variance, variation, etc., see variaMe. 
[M.E.—(O.) Fr. varier or L. variare —L. varius, 
various.] 


n. vkriom'eter (Gr. metron, measure), an instru- vas, vas (L. vds, was,) n. a vessel, tube, duct. 


ment for comparing magnetic forces: a variable 
inductance of two connected coils, one rotayting 
within the other: an instrument that indicates 
by a needle the rate of climb and descent {aero.), 
—adj. virio'mm, with the notes of various 
commentators or editors (L. cum noils variorum): 
with the reading of various manuscripts or 
editions.— n. a variorum edition: a succession 


carrying liquid:— pi. vasa(vd'so; L. vd', wS ').— 
ad/, vft'sai.—R. vasec'tomy (Gr. ek, out, to/nf, a 
cut), excision of the vas deferens, or part of it, 
esp. in order to produce sterility.— ad/s. vas'i- 
form, tubular: vase-shaped; vasottio'tor, causing 
constriction or expansion of blood-vessels.— 
vas def'erens, a spermatic duct:— pi. va'sa 
deferen'tia. [L. vSs, vSsis, vessel.] 


of changes {jocular). —adv. vft'rioHsly.— n. vi'- vas(oK vas(-ci), in composition, vas: vas deferens. 


riousness. [L. varlus; see vary.] 

variscite, var'i-sit, n. a greenish mineral, hydrated 
aluminium phosphate. [L. yariscia, Vogtland, 
in Saxony.] 

varix, va'riks (L. va', wa’riks), n. an abnormally 
dilated, lengthened, and tortuous vein: dilatation: 
a ridge marking a former position of the mouth 
of a shell:— pi. varices (va', va’ri-sez; L. va’ri- 
k&s, wti"). — n. varicocele {var'i-k6~sil; Gr. kile, 
tumour), an enlargement of the veins of the 
spermatic cord or those of the scrotum.— adj. 
var'icofM, of the nature of, like, pertaining to, 
affected by, a varix or varices: abnormally 
dilat^l or enlarged as a vein: dilated.— n. 
varicosity (var-i-kos'i-ti), state of being varicose: 
a distehded place. [L. varix, -ids, a varicose 
vein.] : 

varlet, vSr'Iit, a. an attendant {arch.): a municipal 
officer .(obr.): a knave {arch.):—Jem. {rare) 
tvar'IeteM.—ns. var'Ietry {Shak.), the rabbit the 


— ns. vasoconstric'tion, narrowing of a blood¬ 
vessel; vasoconstric'tor, a nerve or drug that 
causes vasconstriction.— a^. vasconstrict'ory.-^ 
ns. vasodilatft'tioD, expansion of a blood-vessel; 
vasodila'tor, a nerve or drug that causes vasodila¬ 
tation.— adj. vasodil(at)ft'tory.— ns. vasopress'in, 
a pituitary hormone that raises blood pressure, 
regulates kidney secretion, etc.—also prepared 
synthetically; vasopress'or, a substance that 
causes a rise of blood pressure, 
vasculum, vas'kB-lam, n. a botanist’s collecting 
case:— pi. vas'cniuma, vaa'cula.— ad), vas'cular, 
relating to, composed of, or provide with con¬ 
ducting vessels.— v.t. vas'cularise, -ize, to render 
vascular.— n. vascular'ity.— adv. vaa'cularly.— 
adj. vas'culitorm, vase-shaped.—vascular bundle, 
a strand of conducting tissue in the higher plants, 
composed of xylem, phloem, and cambium; 
vascular cryptogams, the pteridophytes, or ferns 
and their allies; vascular plants, sera-plants and 


JSle, f&r; mP, hdr (her); mine; mole, /Sr; mite; mdSn, fdbt; dken (then) 
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ptoMophytec. IL. ftaenhuH, of Wbr, a 

T«Wa vta, old-fiuliioaod vdx, «t (as still I/.5.) WIs, 
yftr. R. a vessel, usoally taU, round in sectim, and 
ornamental, anckotly Mra for dmnestic pur¬ 
poses: ^ body of tbe Corinthian capital 
xareUt,). —vase'-pMBt'ins, the decoration of 
vasetf with pivnents, esp. the decoration of the 
pottery of the andmit OireekB. [Fr.,—L. yds.] 
vasecteay. See vas, 

VaseUae, vas' or vas'hUH, n. a registered trade¬ 
mark name applied to products of a certain firm, 
consisting in large part;'but not solely, of petro¬ 
leum jdly {paraffimun molle) and preparations 
thMeof.—^ aTso y.r. [Oer. wasser, water, and Gr. 
tlalon, oil.] 

vasifoni, vasomotor. See vas. 
vassal, vas’xl, n, one who holds land iTom, and 
renders homage to, a superior: a dependant, 
retainer: a bondman, slave: a low wretch 
{ShakX —mO. in the relation or state of a vassal: 
subormiute: servile: of a vassal.— v.t. to 
subject.— ns. vass'alage, prowess, or deeds of 
prowess (o 6 r.): state of bmg a vassal: depend¬ 
ence: subjection: afee,fief: vassalscolleeavely; 
vass'alcss, a female vassal; vasa'alry, vassals 
collectively. [Fr.,—L.L. wssallus, servant— 

Celtic; cf. Bret, goaz, W. gwas.] 
vast, vdsr. aed- waste, desert (obs.): boundless: 
huge: exce^ingly great: great ilSth cent, in 
hyperbole: e.g. vast surprise^ —n. immeiuity, an 
immense tract, boundless or empty expanse of 
space or time: a waste: a hupe quantity, vast 
amount (dial, or coll.). — ns. vasod'ity, vast'itudc, 
vast'ity, vastness: a vast extent.— adv. vast'b^. 
—fl. vast'ness.— adl- vast'y, vast.—a vast many 
(obs.), a great many. [L. vastus, waste, desolate, 
huge: cf. waste.] 

vat, vat, n. a large vessel or tank, esp. for fermen¬ 
tation, dyeing, or tanning: dyeing liquor.— v.t. 
to put in a vat.— n. vat'fiu, as mudi as a vat will 
hold:— pi. vat'fuls. [Southern form of fat (2)— 
O.E./»t; cf. Du. vat, O.N./at, Oer./ass.J 
vatic, vat’ik, a4i. prophetic: oracular: inspired.— 
n. vat'icide (-sid; L. caedire, to kill), the killer or 
killing of a prophet.— aid. vatichud (-Is'l-id). — 
v.t. and v.t. vati'cinate (chiefly ironical), to 
prophesy.— ns. vaticink'tton, prophecy; vati'chi- 
ator, a prophet. [L. vatis, a prophet, vHtldnSri, 
to prophesy.] 

Vatican, vat't-k»n, n. an assemblage of buildings 
on the Vatican Hill in Rome, including one of 
the pope’s palaces: the papal authority.— ns. 
Vat'icanism, the system of theology and ecclesi¬ 
astical govornment based on absolute papal 
authority, ultramontanism; Vat'icanism one 
who upholds such a system.—^Vatican Gty, a 
small area on the Vatican Hill set up as an 
independent papal state in 1929; Vatican 
Council, the coimcil that met in St Peter's (1869) 
and proclaimed papal infallibility (1870). [L. 
Mdns VStleSnus, the Vatican Hill.] 
van, wow, n. the di^mma (see episraon). [L.,— 
Gr. wau —Semitic waw.) 

vaudeville, vS'ds-vll, vdd'vll, n. originally a 
popular song with topical allusions: a play 
interspersed with dances and songs incidentally 
introduced and usually comk: variety enter¬ 
tainment.—^Also Md .— n. van'devilUst, a composer 
of vaudevilles. [From vau (vat) de Vtre, the 
valley of the Vire, in Normandy, where they 
were composed in the ISth century.] 

Vandois, vd-dwd, n. a mitive of the Swiss Canton 
Kaud(^. Vaudoia): its French.—^Alsoodf. [Fr.] 
Vaudois, v8-dw&, n. and aid. Waldemian. [Fr.; 
same root as WaMaaseB.] 
vaudoo, vaudonx. See voodoo, 
vault, v6lt, earlier vdt, n. an arched roof or 
ceiling: a chamber vtith an arched roof or 
ceiling, esp. underground: a cellar: a wfaie- 


osllar! hence (in pi.) a public-house: a burial- 
diamber: a cavern: anything vauk-Hke.— vd'' 
to shape as. a vauh: to roof with an arch; to 
form vaults in.—v.i. to curve in a vault.—w. 
vaul'mge, an aithed cellar (Shak.y. a cavern: 
a range of vaults: vaulted work.—vaai'ted, 
arched: concave overhead: covned witii an 
arch or vault.— r. vmd'ting, vaulted work.— aid. 
vMil'ty (ShidcX vault-like. [O.Fr. vauts, vaulle, 
voute, volte (rr. vtdUe) —L. volvire, voHttum, to 
roll.] 

vault, vdU, earlier vdt, v.l. to leap, esp. by resting 
on the hand or a pole.—v.t. to vault over or 
upon.— R. an act vaulting.— n. vaait'er.— r. 

and a^. vault'ing.—vanlt'ing-horse, a wooden 
horse foir gymnastic exercise; vaidt'lag-houae 
(o6s.), a brothel. tApp. O.Fr. volter, to leap.] 
vaunce, vdns, v.t. and v.l. obs. aphetic form of 
advance:— pr.p. (Spans.) vaunc'ing. 
vaunt, vdnt (also U.S. vdnt), v.i. to boast: to 
behave boastfully or exultinriy,—v.t. to boast: 
to boast of: to make known by display (Spens.). 
— R. a boast: boastfiil demeanour. — aid. 
vaunt'ed.— ns. vaunt'er; vaunt'ery, vaunting.— 
atd- vannt'fid.— n. and adj. vaunt'ing.— mlv. 
vaunt'ingly. [O.Fr. vanter —L.L. vanltdre —L. 
vSidtbs, vanity— vanus, vain; partly aphetic 
for avaunt (2).] 

vaunt, vdnt, (Skak.) n. the first part. (Cf. van (1).] 
vawrtage, vdnt'd, (Spens.) n. Same as (ad)- 
vantage. 

vaunt-courier, vdnt-kdo'rlsr, n. one sent in 
advance; a forerunner. [Fr. avant-courler.J 
vaurien, v6-ryl, (Fr.) a good-for-nothing, 
vant, vaute, vawte, old forms of vault (1 and 2). 
vavasour, vav’a-sddr, valvaasor, va/vs-sdr, n. one 
who held hh lands of a tenant in chief.— r. 
vav'asory, the tenure or the lands of a vavasour. 
(O.Fr., app.—L.L. vasms vassdrum, vassal of 
vassals— vassus, vassal.] 

vaward, vd'srd, (Skak.) n. a fonn of vanguard: 
forefront.— adl. front. 

Veadar, vt's-ddr, n. an intercalary month in the 
Jewish calendar, following Adar in embolismic 
years. [Heb. ve, and.] 

veal, vil, n. calf’s flesh as food: a calf (obs.). — md. 
of veal.— adf. veal'y, like veal or like a calf: im¬ 
mature. [O.Fr. veil (Prov. vedeO —L. vltellus, 
dim. of vltulusi cf. Gr. italos, a calf.] 
veala, vel (Spens.). Same as veil, 
veetbr, vek'tsr, n. a directed quantity, as a straight 
line in space, involving both its direction and 
magnitude (math.)-, a carrier of disease or 
infection: tiie course of an wrcndl;, missile, 
etc.—y.r. to direct, esp. Bom the ground (an 
aircraft in flight) to the required destination.— 
adl- vecto'rial.— ns. vee'togn^, a picture giving a 
three-dimensional elfect when looked at thro:^ 
special spectacles; vec'torscope, an instrument 
that displays the phase and amplitude of an 
applied signal, e.g. of the chrominance signal in 
colour television. [L. vector, -dfrls, bearer, 
carrier— vekire, vectum, to convw.] 

Veda, vd'ds, or vl', n. any one of the four holy 
books of the Hindus:— pi. Vedas (vi’dax ).— n. 
Vedan'ta, a system of Hindu philosophy based 
on the Vedas.— aids. Vedan'tic, Ve'mc.— ns. 
Ve'dism; Ve'dist, one learned in tbe Vedas. 
[S«is. veda, knowledge; cf. wit, L. vidire, to see. 
Or. olda, I know; Sans. Ved&nteh-anta, end.] 
Vedda, ved’a, n. (a member oO an aboriginal 
people of C^lon.— aid. Veddoid, of, pertaining 
to, or resembling, the Veddas: of a S. Asian 
race, dark-skinned and curly-haired, to which 
the Veddas belong.—Also r. 
vedette, vl-det', r. a mounted sentry stationed to 
watch an enemy: a small vessel (vedette'-bott) 
for like purpose: (vs-det) a stage or film star. 
(Fr.,—It. veaetia —veefere—L. vidire, to see.] 
vee, Vi, n. the twenty-second letter of the alphabet 


Neutral vowels In unaccented syllables: eTs-nanfi for ceruin sounds in fbreign words, see p. viii 
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(V, v): a mark or object of that shape.-H<Ni^- which persons or things are transported, cap. 
shap^ like the letter V, as in vee-gutter, vee* by land: (space vehick), a structure for carrying 
joint, etc.—in composition, often V> (g.v.). burdens through air or space or a rocket used 

veena. Same M vine. to launch a spacecraft.— ai^. vehicular {vl-htk'O- 

veer, vir^ v.i. to change direction, esp. Cof the kr}.—vehicle-actuated signab (see pad). [L. 
wind) clockwise: to change course, esp. away vehlculum — vehgre, to carry.] 
from the wind: to turn, wind: to come round or vehm, fehm, f&m, vefamgericht, {ehmgericht, 
shift round in mental attitude.—v.f. to turn, -g9-rikkt, ns. a mediaeval German, esp. West- 
shift: to turn away from the wind.—». a shifting phalian, court in which initiated persons held 
round.—n. and ad}, veer'ing.— adv. veer'lngly. of the emperor power to try capital cases in 
[Fr. vtrer.] public or in secret, their lower officers executing 

veer, vfr, (naut.) v.t. to pay out: to slack. [.M.Pu the guilty on the spot or where they could find 
yieren.] them:— pi. vehm'e, fehm'e, vehm-, fehmgericlite 

veery, ver'f, ii. thetawny thrushofNorth America, (-a).— ad}, vehm'k, vphra'faiuc, felun'ic. [Ger. 
[Prob. imit.] vehm, now fehm, criminal court, gericht, court, 

Vega, ve’ga, it. the first-magnitude star o Lyrae. judgment.] 

[Ar. al w&qV (al nasr), the falling (vulture).] vehmgericht. See vehm. 

Vega, vd'ga, ft. a low'fertile pbin: a tobacco-field veil, vdf, n. a curtain: a covering: a covering for 
(Cuba). [Sp.] the head, face, or both, for protection, conceal- 

Vegan, vi’gm, n. one of a sect of vegetarians ment, or ceremonial reason: a nun’s or novice’s 
using no animal produce at all.—Also ad}. — head-covering; a piece of gauzy drapery worn 

ad}, vegan'ic, pertaining to manuring with on the head by a bride: a gauzy face-covering 

material which is purely vegetable organic. worn by ladies: a humeral: a disguise or con- 

vegetaUe, vey7-/a-h/. It. an organism belonging to cealment: an obstruction of tone in singing: a 
the great division distinguished from animals by velum.—v.r. to cover with a veil: to cover: to 
being unable to deal with solid food, commonly conceal, disguise, or obscure.— ad/, veiled.—it. 
but not necessarily fixed in position—a pbnt: a veil'ing, the act of concealing with a veil; a veil: 

plant or part of one used for food, other than material for making veils.—Also ad/- — ad/s. 

those reckoned fruits.— ad/- of, for, derived from, veil'kss, wanting a veil: uncovered; veil'y, Iflce 

composed of, of the nature of, vegetables.— adv. a veil, diaphanous.—eucharistic or sacramental 

veg'etably, in the manner of a vegetable.— adl- veils, linen or silk covers for eucharistic vessels 

veg'atal, vegetable: vegetative: of a level of and elements; draw a veil over, to conceal dis- 
life below the sensitive.— it. {rare) a plant, creetly: to refrain from mentioning: take Ae 
vegetable.— ad}, veg'etant, vegetating.—it. veg- veil, to become a nun. [O.Fr. v«/b(Fr. vo/fe)— 
•tarian {•tS'ri-an), one who lives wholly on L. velum, a curtain, veil, .sail.] 
vegetable food, with or without dairy products, veilleuse, va-yarz', n. a shaded night-lamp. [Fr., 
honey, and eggs.—Also ad}. —n. vegeti'rianism, — veiller, to watch.] 

the theory or practice of a vegetarian.— v.i. vein, van, n. one of the vessels or tubes that 
veg'etate, to grow or live as, or like, a vegetable: convey the blood back to the heart; loosely, any 
to increase vegetatively: to live an inactive, blood vessel: one of the horny tubes forming 
almost purely physical, or dull \i{e.-~adj. veg'- the framework of an insect’s wing; a vascular 
etited, covered with vegetation.—n. and ad/- bundle forming a rib, esp. a small rib, in a leaf; 
veg'etiting.—n. vegetft'tion, process of vegeta- a small intrusion, or a seam of a different 
ting: vegetable growth: a plant (obs.): a mineral running through a rock; a fissure or 
plantlike growth: growing plants in mass.— ad}, cavity: a streak in wood, stone, etc.: a streak 
veg'etitive, growing, as plants; producing running through one’s nature, a strain of 
growth in plants: concerned with the life of the character or ability; a recurrent characteristic 
individual rather than of the race {biol.y. by streak in manner, style: a mood hr humour.— 
means of vegetative organs, not special repro- v.r. to form veins or the appearance of veins in.— 
ductive structures {biol.): pertaining to un- ody. veined, having veins: streaked, variegated.— 
conscious or involuntary bodily functions as re- n. vein'ing, formation or disposition of veins: 
sembling the process of veg^abie growth (biol.): streaking.— ad}, vein'ous, full of veins.— ns. vein'- 
without intellectual activity, unprogressive, stone, vein'stuff, gangue. [Fr. veine —L. vena, 
—adv. veg'etfttively.— 1 >. veg'etfttiveness.— ad}. See vmm.] 

vegete {vi-}ei'), vigorous.— n. veg'etive {Shak.), Vela, ve'h, n. the Sail, a southern constellation: 
a vegetable.— ad}, vegetative.—vegetable ivory, one of the divisions of Argo. [L., pi. of velum, 
corozo-nut; vegetable kingdom, that division of sail.] 

natural objwts which consists of vegetables or velamen, velar, velarium. See velum, 
plants: vegetable marrow, a variety of pumpkin velatuia, vel-a-tdo'ra, n. a method of glazing a 
cooked as a vegetable: the akce fruit; vegetable painting by rubbing with the hand. [It.] 
mould, mould consisting mostly of humus; veld, also (outside S, Africa) veldt,ye//, velt, it. in 
vegetable parchment, paper treated with sulphuric South Africa, open, unforested, or thinly-forested 
acid; vegetable sheep, in New Zealand, a dense grass-country. [Du. veld (formerly veldt), 
cushion of composite plants (Raoulia, Haastia) field.] 

at a distance resembling a sheep; vegetative veld(-)Bchoon (older form of veld'skoen). Same as 
nervous aystem, the nervous system regulating veiskoen. 

involunttry bodily activity, as the secretion of vele, vil, {Spent.) n. Same as veil, 
the glands, the beating of the heart, etc.; vcleta, va-le'u, n. a dance or dance-tune in slow 
vegetative organs, leaves, stems, roots; vegeta- waltz time.—Alsovald'ta. [Sp., weather-cock.] 

five raproductioH, reproduction by detachment of veliger. See velum. 

part of the plant-body: budding. {L. vegetdbills, velitation, vel-i-ta'shan, n. a skirmish. [L. 
animating. vegetHre, to quicken, vegeiu.<i, lively; velitatio, -onis — veles, -iiis, a light-armed 
cf. vigour.] soldier.] 

vehement, ve'{h)amiatu, ad}, forcible: impetuous: veil, vel, n. third stomach of a calf, used in making 
very strong or urgent.— ns. vfi'hemence, vS'he- rennet. [Origin unknown.] 
money.— adv. vi'hemently. [L. vehemens, -entis.] velleity, ve-U'i-ti, n. volition in its lowest form: 

vekkte, vi'i-kl, vfi', H. a means of conveyance or mere inclination. [L.L. velleliSs, irregularly 
transmission: a medium: a substence with formed from L. ve//e, to wish.] 
whi^ a medicine, a pigqient, etc., is mixed for vellenage, vel'an-id {Spens.). Same as viHeinage. 
administration or application: structure in or on veUet, veVit (Spens.). Same as velvet. 
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velUcBte, vel'i-kstt v-t. and v.i. to twitcb.—> r. 
velKcl'tioB. |L. vtllicSn, ~£tum, to pluck.] 
vellon, vt-lySn', n. billon: old Spanish copper 
money. [Sp. vellon —Fr. billon.\ 

Vellozia, ve-fd'zl-», n. the Brazilian tree-lily genus, 

g ving name to an African and S. American 
mily Vellosig'ceae, akin to the amaryllids. 
[Jose Velfozo (1742-1811), Brazilian botanist.] 
vellum,' vel'em, n. a finer kind of parchment pre¬ 
pared by lime-baths and burnishing from the 
skins of calves, kids, or lambs. [O.Fr. velln — 
vel, calf.] 

veloce, v&‘ld'chS, (mus.) adj. and adv, with great 
rapidity. [It.] 

velocipede, vi-los'l-ped, n. a dandy-horse, bone¬ 
shaker, or other early form of bicycle: a swift¬ 
footed person.— adi- swift of foot.—v.i. to ride a 
velocipede.— n. and adj, velocipe'dean, -ian.— 
n. veloc'ipMcr (or -pea”), — n, and adj- veloci- 
pedestrian l-pf-des'trl-en), — n. veloc'ipiihlist (or 
-ped'), (Fr. velocipede —L. velox, -dels, swift, 
per, pedis, foot.] 

velocity, vi-los’i-ti, n. rate of motion (distance per 
unit of time) in stated direction: loosely, speed. 
—velocity-distance law {astron-), the law that the 
more distant a nebula the greater is its speed of 
recession. [L. veldcitas, -atis — veldx, swift.] 
velodrome, vel'a-drom, n. a building containing a 
cycle-racing track. [Fr. vc'lodronie-] 
velour(s), v»-lddr', n. a polishing pad for silk hats; 
a woollen stuff with velvet-like pile.—Also adj- 
— ns. veloutine (vel-oo-ten')j^ a velvety corded 
wool fabric; velure {ve-loor', -lur'', Shak,), 
velvet: a velours.— v.t. to dress with a velours. 
— ady. velutinoHs (-loo', -IS’), velvety. [Fr. 
velours,] 

veloutd (sauce), ve-loo-la, n, a smooth white 
sauce made with stock. [Fr., velvety.] 
velskoen, fel'skoon, (S,Afr.) n, a shoe made of 
rawhide. [Du. vel, skin, schoen, shoe.] 
velt-mareschal, IScott) n. Ger. jeld-marschall, 
field marshal. 

velum, ve’hmiL. va', wa’Idbm), n, veil, integument, 
or membrane: the membrane joining the rim of a 
young toadstool with the stalk: the pendulous 
soft palate: a ciliated disk, a locomotor organ 
in some molluscan larvae: an in-turned rim in 
jellyfishes:— pi, vg'la,— it. velamen (W-/d'm«i, L. 
va-la'men), a multi-layered sheath of dead cells 
on some aerial roots:— p!. veU'mina (L. va-ld’mi- 


pa'pw, flotdc paper; vel'vet-pik, material with a 
soft nap.—on velvet, in a safe or advantageous 
position: secure against losing, whatever 
hapilens: the velvet glove, gentleness, concealing 
strength (see iron hand at inw). [L.Lr velvettum, 
conn, with L. villus, a tuft.] 
vena, vi'n», L. vfi', ivd'iwi,R. vein:—p/.ve'one.— adl- 
vS'nal, venous.—ii. venation (vi-nS-slun), arrange¬ 
ment of v«ns or nervures: the veins thm 


selves considered toother; vanepunc'ture, venl-, 
puncturing of a vem, esp. with a hypodermic 
needle; venesec'tion, opening of a vein so as 
to let blood as a remedial measure.— aiff, venose 
ive'nds, -nos'), veiny: veined: with noticeable 
veins.—«. veaosity {vi-nos'l-ti), the state or 
quality of being venous, or of having or being 
like venous blood.— a^. vC'nous, pertaining to, 
or contained in, veins; of blood, deprived of 
oxygen and, in man, dark red in colour: veined. 


— n. venule {ven'Sl), a branch of a vein in an. 
insect's wing: any of the small-calibre blood 
vessels into which the c^illaries empty and 
which unite to form veins.—^vi'na ca'va (L. 
eSva, hollow), either of two large veins entering 
the right auricle; vS'na cmtrac'ta, the point of 
minimum cross-sectional area in a jet of fluid 
discharged from an orifice. (L. vena; see vein.] 
venal, ve'nl, adj. for sale: to be bought or bought 
over: corruptly mercenary.— n. venality (-nal'i- 
li). — adv. vC'naJiy. [L. venalis — vinum, goods for 
sale; Gr. one, purchase.] 
venal. See vena. 


venatic, -al, vi-nat'ik, -el, adls. pertaining to hunt¬ 
ing.—odv. venat'kally.— n. venation (vi-na'shen; 
rare), hunting; a hunt.— ad/, venatorial (ven-e- 
td'ri-el, -to'). [L. venSri, to hunt, vindtid, 

hunting, Venator, a hunter.] 
venation. See vena, vcnatic. 


vend, vend, v.t. to sell or offer for sale, deal in, esp. 
in a small way: to utter (perh. for vent).- 
sale; amount sold.—;nr. vendee', a buyer; ven'- 
der, -dor, a seller; vendibil'ity.— ad/, vend'iUe, 
that may be sold, offered for sale, or readily sold. 
—n. a thing for sale: a possible object of trade. 
— n. ven'dibleness.— adv. ven'diUy.—itr. venditi'- 
tion, offering for sale; vcpdi'tion, sale.—vending 
machine, a slot-machine. [Fr. vendre or L. 
vendire, to sell —venum dSre, to offer for sale.] 
vendace, ven'das, n. a whitefish (Coregoruis van- 
desius) found in the Castle Loch and Mill Loch 


na) _ ad/. vS'lar, of the velum: produced by the 

back of the tongue brought close to the soft 
palate (phon.). — n. a velar consonant, back 
consonant.— ad/- velar'ic, pertaining to a velar. 
— v.t. ve'larise, -ize, to pronounce as a velar, 
esp. through the infiuence of a vowel sound.— 
adj. ve'larised.— n. veU'rium (L. va-la’rl-dbm), 
an awning over an auditorium: in Scyphozoa, 
the thin marginal region of the umbrella:— pi. 
veli'ria.— ad/s. vd'Iate, -d, having a velum.—n. 
v4'liger (,-Jar), a mollusc larva with a velum. 
[L. velum, a veil, sail, velamen, -inis, a covering, 
velarium, an awning.] 

velure. See velour(s). 

velvet, vel'vii, n. a silk fabric with soft close short 
pile: an imitation with silk pile: the velvet-like 
covering of a growing antler: a velvety surface 
or skin: gains, winnings (slang). — ad/, made of 
velvet: soft like velvet.— n. vei'veret, a cotton 
with a silk pile.— adj. verveted, clad in velvet.- 
velveteen', a cotton, or mixed cotton and silk, 
imitation of velvet; vel’vetiness; vel'veting 
velvet material.—vel'vety, soft and smooth 
like velvet: deep and soft in colouring.— 
varvet-crab, vel'vet-fidd’ler, a swimming crab 
with velvety pile; vel'vet-duck, vel'vet-sco'tcr, a 
black duck with a white mark on the wing.— n.pl. 
vel'vct-guards (Shak.), velvet trimmings, appiwd 
metaphorically to the citizens who wore them; 
Vii'vet-leaf, false pareira: tree-mallow; vcl'vet- 


at Lochmaben; another species (C. graclllor) in 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite Lake.—Also 
ven'dis, ven'diss. [Possibly O.Fr. veadese, ven- 
doise (Fr. vandoise), dace.] 
vendage, ven'dU, n. harvest of grapes, vintage. 

[M.E.—(0.)Fr. vendange; see vintage.] 

Vendean, ven-df'an, n. an inhabitant of La VemUe, 
in France: one of those who there resisted the 
Revolution.—Also adj. 

Vend4miaire, va-da-myer, n. the first month in the 
French Revolutionary calendar, about 22nd 
Septembcr*to 21st October. [Fr.,—L. viiuUmia, 
vintage— vinum, wine, dimfre, to take away— di, 
from, emlre, to take.] 

vendetta, ven-det'a, n, blood-feud. [It.,—L. vln- 
dicta, revenge — vindieSre, to claim.] 
vendeuae, va^oez, n. a saleswoman. [Fr.] 
vendis(8). See vendace. 

vcDdae, ven-du', (U.S.) n. a public auction sale. 

[Du. vendu —Fr. vendue.] 
veneer, va-nfr', v.t, to overlay or face with a thin 
sheet of fine wood or other substance; to dis¬ 
guise with superficial refinement.— n. a thin 
slice for veneering: a specious superficial 
show: a grass-moth (veneer'-moth, from its 
markings).— ns. venecr'er; venecr'ing. [Formerly 
fineer—Ger. furniren —O.Fr. /ornir (Fr. fournlr). 
It. fornlre, to furnish.} 

venefic, -al, vi-nef'ik, -al, veneficious, ven-l- 
fish'as, venefleous, vi-nef'i-kas, adls. acting by 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 



poison or potions or by sorcery. [L. venffiau— 
venSmim, poison, ybcire, to do.] 

¥«Mpiinctiire. See vena. 

venerate, ven'e-rd/, vJ. to revere.— mfl- ven'eiv 
aUe, worthy of reverence: hallowed by associa¬ 
tions or age: aged-looking: an honorific prefix 
to the name of an archdeacon, or one in process 
of canonisation.— it. ven'erabbiMBS.— adv. ven'er- 
ably.-^r. veneri'tion, the act of venerating: the 
state 'df being venerated: awed respect; vca'- 
erltor. [L. yenerdri, -iUus.] 
venery, ven'y-rl, n. sexual indulgence.—<u0s. 
venerw (vl-ni'rl-al), fwrtaining to sexual desire 
or intercourse: transmitted by sexual intercourse: 
pertaining to or affected by venereal disease; 
veni'rean, pertaining to Venus or her service, or 
to sexual desire or intercourse.— n. one addicted 
to venery.— ns. venereology {yi-ni-rl-oVihji), the 
study of venereal diseases; venereorogist.—-od/. 
venfi'reoos, lustful: venereal: aphrodisiac.— 
venereal disease, a contagious disease character¬ 
istically transmitted by sexual intercourse. [L. 
venereus — Venus, VenMs, the goddess of love; 
conn, with L. venerdri, to worship.] 
venery, ven'»r-i, it. hunting: game.— n. ven'erer, 
a gamekeeper: a hunter. [O.Fr. venerie — 
vener —L. vin&ri, to hunt.] 
venesection. See vma. 

Venetian, vi-ne'sh{y)3n, adj. of Venice.—it. a 
native or inhabitant of Venice: a Venetian blind. 
— a<tj. Vene'tianed, having Venetian blinds or 
shutters.—Venetian blind, a window-blind of 
horizontal slats adjustable to let in or keep out 
light;'* Venetian mast, a spirally banded pole for 
street decoration; Venetian red, ferric oxide as 
a pigment. 

venewe, ven'H, veney, ven’i. Shakespearian forms 
of venue. 

venae, ven}, v.t. (Skak.) to avenge.— adj. venge'- 
able, revengefui (Spenr.): destructive (dial.): 
extraordinarily great (obs.). — adv. venge'ably.— 
It. venge'ance, the infliction of injury in punish¬ 
ment or revenge: retribution: harm, mischief 
(Shak.): a curse (Shak.). — adv. (Shak.) ex¬ 
tremely, exceediiuly— adf- venge'ful, vindictive, 
revengeful; retributive.— adv. venge'fully.— ns. 
venge'fulness; venge'ment (Spens.), vengeance, 
penal retribution; ven'ger (Spens.), an avenger. 
—what a (or the) vengeance, what the mischief; 
with a vengeance, orig., with a curse: violently, 
thoroughly, exceedingly (coll.). [O.Fr. venger 
—L. vindicdre.] 

venial, ve'ni-el, ad}- pardonable: excusable: per¬ 
missible (Milt.). — n. veniality (-al’Mi).—adv. 
vi'nially.—venial sin, sin other than mortal. [L. 
veniSIls, pardonable— venia, pardon.] 

Venice, ven'is, n. a city and former republic of 
Italy.— adi- Venetian.—Venice glass, a fine glass 
made near Venice, formerly believed to shiver if 
poison were poured into it; Venice gold (Shak.), 
gold-thread made in Venice; Venice talc, 
steatite; Venice treacle, a supposed antidote for 
all poisons, of many ingredietNs; Venice turpen¬ 
tine, larch turpentine, formerly shipped from 
Venice. (Fr. Venlse —L. Venetia.) 
venire, vc-nVri, ve, we-nl're (in full venire facias, 
f&'shi-as, fa'kl~as; hist, and U.S.) n. a writ 
issued to the sheriff requiring him to cause a 
certain number of qualified persons to appear 
in court at a specified time so that jurors may be 
chosen from them: the persons so caused to 
appear.—veni'reman (U.S.), a juror, 
venison, ven'(l-)zn, or (esp. in Scotland) f-sait, n. 
a beast of the chase, esp. a deer (Shak.)'. its flesh 
as food; now deer’s flesh. [A.Fr. venison (Fr. 
venaison) —L. vfnStio, -dnis, hunting— venSri, to 
hunt.] 

venite, vi-nVll (L. ve-, we-nS'te), n. the 95th Psalm, 
beginning Venite exuhemus. 

Venn diagram, ven d"i»~gram, (math.) a diagram 


in which sets and thdr relatlonghips ate repre¬ 
sented, by circles or other figures. [John Keim, 
mathematician.] 

vemiel, ven'l, (Scot.) n. a lane. [Fr. veneffe —^L. 
vdM, a vein.] 

venom, ven'am, n. TOison, esp. snake-poison: 
spite (Jtg.). — adf. (Shak.) poisonous.— v.i. (ahs.) 
to poison: to envenom.— atffs. ven'omed, veno¬ 
mous: charged with poison, envenomed; ven'- 
omouB, poisonous: having power to poison, esp. 
by bite or sting: malignant, full of spite.--Wv. 
ven'omously.— n. ven'ornousness.— adf- ven'om’d- 
mouth’d' (Shak.), having a venomous mouth, 
slanderous. [O.Fr. venim (Fr. ven/n)—L. veni- 
num, poison.] 

venose, venous. See under vena, 
ven’son. Same as venison, 
vent, vent, n. a slit in a garment, now in the back of 
a coat: a crenal (ofir.). [Fr. fente —L. findfre, to 
split; cf. lent.] 

vent, vent, n. an opening: an aperture: an air-hole 
or passage: a touch-hole: an outlet: a volcanic 
orifice: an animal's anus: a chimney (Scot.): 
issue: emission; discharge: escape: passage 
into notice: publication: utterance: expression: 
an otter’s rise to the surface for breath: the 
opening in a parachute canopy through which air 
escapes at a controlled rate.— v.t. to give a vent 
or opening to: to let out, as at a vent: to 
allow to escape: to publish: to utter; to dis¬ 
charge: to emit: to pour forth: to scent: to 
sniff at: to lift or open so as to admit air (Spens.). 
— v.i. to have or find an outlet: to discharge 
smoke, to function as a chimney, draw (Scot.): 
to sniff or snuff: to take breath or rise for breath. 
— ns. vent'age, vent'ige (Shak.), a finger-hole, as 
in a flute: a small hole.— a^. vent'ed.— ns, 
vmit'er, one who utters or publishes; vent'iduct 
(L. d&clre, ductum, to lead), a ventilating pipe 
or passage.— n. and <u(f. vent'ing.—^vent'-hole, 
a hole for admission or escape of air, fumes, etc., 
or to admit light; vent'-peg, -plug, a plug for 
stopping the vent of a barrel; vent'-pipe, an 
escape-pipe, as for steam or foul gases.—give 
vent to, to allow to escape or break out: to give, 
usu. violent, expression to (an emotion). [Fr.,— 
L. ventus, wind; partly Fr. iventer, to expose to 
air; associated with foregoing and following 
words.] 

vent, vent, (obs.) n. sale: market.— v.t. (obs. or 
dial.) to sell. [O.Fr. vente —L. vendire, -Itum, to 
sell.] 

ventana, ven-ta’nd, n. a window. [Sp.] 
ventayle, ventaile, ven'tal, n. (Spens.) the movable 
front of a helmet. [O.Fr. ventallle,] 
venter, ven'tar, n. the belly, abdomen: a womb 
or mother (/atv): a swelling or protuberance: a 
medial swelling: the dilated basal part of an 
archegonium: a shallow concave surface of a 
bone: the upper side or surface of a leaf, etc.— 
adf. ven'tral, of the belly: on the upper side or 
towards the axis (bo/.): on the side normally 
turned towards the ground—opp. to dorsal 
(tool.). — n. a ventral fin.— adv, ven'trally.— n. 
ven'tricle, a cavity in the body: esp. a cavity in 
the brain, or a contractile chamber of the heart: 
the womb (Shak.). — adjs. ven'tricosc, ven'tricous, 
bellying: swollen in the middle or at one side, 
or ail round at the base: big-bellied; ventric'- 
iilar, of, of the nature of, a ventricle: abdomi¬ 
nal.— ns. ven'tricide, ventric'iilus, a ventridc; 
ventriculog'raphy, radiography of the brain after 
the cerebrospinal fluid in the lateral ventricles has 
been replaced by air or positive contrast medium. 

—ventral fins the posterior paired fins. [L. 
venter, -tris, dim. ventriculus,] 
venter, ven’tar, an old form (Milt.) of venture, 
ventifact, ven'ti-fakt, n. a stone shaped and/or 
polished by wind-blown sand. [L, ventus. wind,, 
artjftfr/.} 
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TMta, wn'til, H. a valve tot uving lounds inter* 
mediate between the open bannonics in wind 
initruments: a valve in an organ for controlling 
the wind supply to various stops. CGer.,—L.L. 
ventHe, shutter, sluice-rveiiriu, wind.] 
ventilate, ven’tl-lStj v.t. to fan, winnow, blow upon: 
to oi»n or expose to the free passage of air: to 
provide with duct(s) for circulating air or for 
escape of air: to cause (blood) to take up 
oxygen, by supply of air: to supply air to 
(tunra): to expose to examination and dis¬ 
cussion, to make public.— mff. ven'tilaUe.—n. 
ventili'tion.—odi- ven'titttive.—n. ven'tilitor, 
one who ventilates: a contrivance for intro¬ 
ducing fresh air. [L. ventilare, -itum, to fan, 
wave, agitate— ventus, wind.] 
ventose, ven-tds\ or ven', a4i^ windy: flatulent: 
puffed up with conceit.— n. Venttae (vd-rdz), 
the sixth month of the French Revolutionary 
calendar, about 19th February to 20th March.— 
n. ventosity {ven-tos'i-ti), windiness. (L. venld- 
sus — ventus, wind.] 
ventral. See under venter (1). 
ventre, ven'tsr, an old form of venture, 
ventre a terre, va-tra-ter, (Fr.) belly to the ground: 
at high speed. 

ventricle, etc. See under venter (1). 
ventrih^uism, ven-trU'e-kwUm, n. the art of 
speaking so as to give the illusion that the sound 
comes uom some other source.—ndf- ventrilo- 
guial (-ld'kwi-»l). — adv, ventriiO'quially.—v./. 

' ventril'oquise, -ize, to practise ventriloquism.— 
a. ventrii'oquist.— ad/s, ventriloquis'tic, ventril'- 
oquous. — R. ventriroquy, ventriloquism. [L. 
ventriloquus, one who speaks by a spirit in the 
belly— venter, the belly, loqui, to speak.] 
ventripotent, ven-trip'a-t»nt, {facet.) at^. with 
great capacity or appetite for food. [After 
Rabelais—L. venter, belly, patens, powerful— 
posse, to be able.] 

venture, ven’chsr, n. chance, luck, hazard {arch.) 
that which is put to hazard (esp. goods sent by 
sea at the sender’s risk): an undertaking whose 
issue is uncertain or dangerous: an attempt: a 
thing put forward as an attempt: a prostitute 
{ShA.). —v.r. to send on a venture; to expose 
to hazard: to risk: to take the risk of: to dare 
to put forward.— v.i. to make a venture: to 
run a risk: to dare.— n. ven'turer.— at^. ven'- 
turesome, inclined to take risks: involving the 
taking of risk: risky.— adv. ven'turesomely.— n, 
ven'turesomeness.—n. and adi- ven'turing {Milt. 
ven'tring).— adv. ven'turingly.— ad/, ven'turous 
{Spens., Milt., etc., ven'trous, ven't’rous), 
adventurous: daring.— adv. ven'turously.— n. 

vcn'turousness.—Venture Scout, member of 
senior branch of the Scout organisation, formerly 
called Rover (Scout); Venture Air, Sea, Scout.— 
at a venture, at hazard, random. [For 8(d)ven- 
ture.] 

venturi (tube), also Venturi, ven-tdbr'e {tab), a 
tube or duct, wasp-waisted and expanding at the 
ends, used in measuring flow rate of fluids, as a 
means of accelerating air flow, or to provide a 
suction source for vacuum-ofwrated instruments. 
[G.B. Venturi, Italian physicist.] 
venue, veu’u, n. {Shak, venewe, veney) a hit in 
fencing: a bout or match: a lunge, thrust: tlw 
place where an action is laid {law): the district 
from which a jury comes to try a question of 
fact: in England, usually the county where a 
crime is alleged to have been committed: a 
scene of action: a meeting-place, esp. for a 
sport.—change of venue, change of place of 
trial; lay the venue, to specify the place where 
the trial is to be held. [O.Fr. venue, arrival— 
veali^L. venire, to come.] 
venule. See vena. 

Venus, vi'ius, n. the goddess of love, drig. of 
spring, patron of flower-gardens, later idmti- 


fied with the Creek Aphrodite (Rormwi myth.): 
an alluring grace (ohr.): veneiy (ohi.): the most 
brilliant jg the planets, second in order from tlw 
sun: copper (alchemy): agenusoflameUlbranch 
molluscs, including the quahog (ve'nHS-sheit', a 
shell, or animal, of the genus.)— ns. and 
Venusian {ven-dS'si’on, -sht^n, -shan, ven~6'), 
Veautian {ven-dd‘shi-»n, -shan, ven-fi'), .(in¬ 
habitant) m the planet Venus.—Venue’s comb, 
an umbelliferous plant {Scandix pecten-Veneris) 
whh long-beaked fruits*set like comb teeth; 
Venus’s floner-basket, a beautiful glass sponge; 
Venus’s fly-trap, Dionaca; Venus’s giidle, a 
ribbon-like ctenophoran (Pcstuq); Venus's 
looking-glaBs, a campanulaceous gairden plant 
(Specularia) with small bright flowers; mount of 
Venus, the elevation at the base of the thumb; 
{mans Veneris) a fatty elevation on the human 
female pubic symphysis. [L., orig. personified 
from Venus, -eris, desire; akin to venerSri, to 
worship.] 

Vera, ve'ra, n. a machine that records television 
pictures and sound on magnetic tape for almost 
immediate reproduction. , [vision electronic 
recording apparatus.] 

veracious, va~r&’shas, adf. truthful.—a</v. verft'- 
ciously.—R. veracity (-rar'/-!/), truthftilness. [L 
WIrdx, -dcis — virus, true.] 

veranda, verradab, va-ran’da, n. a roofed gallery, 
terrace, or open portico along the front or side 
of a building.— adi- veran'da'd, veran'dahed, 
having a veranda. [Hindi varapdS, app.—Port 
varanda, a balcony.] 

Veratrum, va-r&'tram, n. the white hellebore 
genus.— R. veratrin, -e {ver'a-trin, -treu), un 
alkaloid or mixture of alkaloids got from white 
hellebore rhizomes, sabadilla, etc. [L. veratrum, 
hellebore.] 

verb, vurb, n. (gram.) the part of speech which 
asserts or predicates something.—a<tf. ver'bal, of, 
pertaining to, derived from, a verb or verbs: of, 
in, of the nature of, in the matter of, or con¬ 
cerned with, words, or words rather than things: 
word for word: verbose (Shak.): oral.— n. a 
word, esp. a noun, derived from a verb.— n, 
verbalisft'tion, -z-.— v.t. ver'balise, -z-, turn into 

. a verb: to put in words.— v.i. to use many words. 
— ns. ver'balisin, an expression: wording: 
undue attention to words alone: literalism; 
ver'balist, one skilled in words: a literalist: 
one who looks to words alone; vcibarity, the 
quality of being verbal or merely verbal: mere 
words.— adv. m'bally.—^ r. verbi'rian, a coiner 
of words.— adv. and adj. verbs'tim, word for 
word: by word of mouth (Shak.). — n. ver'biage, 
superfluity of words: wording (rare). —n. and 
atp. verb'Icide {-sid), (the quality of) destroying 
the meaning of a word—v.i. verbigerale (-(/'z- 
rSt). — R. veivigeri'tion, the morbid and purpose¬ 
less repetition of certain words and phrases at 
short intervals.— adjs. vcrb'iess; verbose', using 
or containing more words than are desirable: 
wordy.— adv. verbose'ly.— ns, verbose'ncss, verb¬ 
osity {-bos'). —verbal inspiration, dictation of 
every word of a book (usu. the Bible) by God; 
verlml note, in diplomacy, an unsigned reminder 
of a neglected, though perhaps not urgent, 
matter; verbal noun, a form of a verb, e.g. 
infinitive or gerund, functioning as a noun. 
[L. verbum, word.] 

Verbascum, var-bas’kam, n. the mullein (q.v.) 
genus. [L.] 

verbatim, var-ba’tim, -ba'tim, (L.) word for word. 
—verbatim et litteratim {-a'tim, a'tim), word for 
word and letter for letter. 

Verbena, v&r-be'na, n. the vervain genus, giving 
name to the family Vcrbenaceae (vur-bi-na'si-e), 
near akin to the labiates.— ad). verbenA'ceous.— 
verbe'na-oir, an oil got from the kindred plant 
Ltppta cltriodora (called lemon-scented verbena). 
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or from lemon-grau. {L. verbina, a leafy twig, 
■acred bough.] 

verberate, yikr'b»r-ltt, vJ. to beat.— n. verbari'tioB. 

[L. verberSre, Stum, to scourge.] 
verdant, vOr-d^iit, mH. green; fresh green or grass- 
green: green, unsophisticated, raw and gullible. 
— H. ver'daney.—oar. ver'dantly.— ns. ver'derer, 
•or (Aur.), a forest officer who had charge of the 
vert and venison; ver'det, copper acetate; ver'- 
duf, fresh greenness: greenery; fresh savour 
(oAi.).— aiOs. ver'dured, clad with verdure; 
ver'dweiesB; ver'durous. [O.Fr. verd (Fr. vert) 
—L. viridis, green.] 

verdHKBtigiie, v&rd-an-tik' (obs. Fr.), or verde- 
antico, ver'da-an-ti'ko {ft.), n. a breccia of 
serpentine containing calcite, etc.—oriental verd- 
antique, a green porphyry. [Antique green; Fr. 
now vert.y 

verderer. See verdant, 
verdet. See verdant. 

verdict, vur’dikt, formerly (Spens., Milt.) verdit, 
•dit. n. the finding of a jury on a trial: judicial 
decision or decision generally.—open verdict (see 
open); special verdict, a verdict in which 
specific facts are found and put on the record. 
[O.Fr. verdit and L.L. veridictum —L. vire, truly, 
dictum, said.] 

verdigris, vur’di-gris, n, basic cupric acetate: 
popularly, the green coating of basic cupric 
carbonate that forms in the atmosphere on 
copper, brass, or bronze.— v.t. to coal with 
verdigris. [O.Fr. verd de Grdce, green of Greece.] 
verdit. See verdict. 

verditer, vAr'di-ttr, n. a blue or green pigment, 
hydrat^ cupric carbonate. [O.Fr. verd-de-terre, 
earth green.] 

verdoy, vAr’doi, (her.) adJ. charged with flowers, 
leaves, or vegetable charges, as a bordure. [Fr. 
verdoyi, pa.p. of verdoyer, to become green.] 
verdure. See verdant. 

verecund, ver'hkund, adl- modest. [L. verecundus.] 
\ete\a, f9r-in', (Ger.) union, association. 

Verey light. Sm Very light, 
verge, vArJ, n. a rod; a rodlike part: the axis of a 
clock pallet: a watch with a verge: an intro- 
mittent organ: a wand or staff of office: extent 
of jurisdiction (esp. of the lord-steward of the 
royal household): a precinct: a pale: a range: 
scope: jurisdiction: a limit, boundary; a rim: 
the brink, extreme edge: the horizon; the edge 
of a roof projecting beyond the gable: a grass 
edging.— v.t. to edge.— v.i. to border, be on the 
edge (with on; also fig.): to act as verger.— ns. 
vu'get, (see virger at virge) one who looks after 
interior of church building, etc.: attendant 
in a church: a pew-opener (oAr.); ver'gership.— 
verge'-hoard, a barge board.—on the verge of 
(fig-)t on the point of: on the brink -of. [L. 
virga, a rod; the area of jurisdiction of the holder 
of the office symbolized by the rod, hence, limit, 
boundary.] 

verge, vArJ, v.i. to incline: to tend downward: to 
slope; to tend: to pass gradually, merge.— n. 
ver'wncy. [L. vergire, to bend.] 

Vergnian. Same as Virgilian. 
vervas, ver-gld, n. a film of ice on rock. [Fr., 
(verre, glass, glace, ice) from Q.Fr.] 
veridical, vi-rid’i-kl, adi. truth-telling: coinciding 
with fact: (of a dream or vision) corresponding 
exactly with what has happened or with what 
happens later: seemingly true to fact.— n. 
veridkality (-kaVI~tl). — adv. verid'ically.— adl- 
verM'icous, truthful. [L. veridlcus — vents, true, 
Metre, to say.] 
verier, veriest. See very. 

verify, ver‘l‘fi, v.t. to testify: to assert or prove 
to M true; to ascertain, confirm, or test the 
truth or accuracy of; to back up (Shak.): — pr.p. 
ver'lfying; pa.t. and pa.p. ver'ifM.— n. vertfla- 
faii'ity.— adl- ver'iflaUe.— n. veriiici'tion.— ad/. 

fate, fiSr; mf, hUr (her); mine; mdte. 


ver'ifidtory.—R.ver'^er. [L. vAtu, tnie,/!Mire> 
to make.] 
verily. Sw very. 

vernimilar, ver4sim‘l‘l»r, truth-like.—odv. 
verisim'llarly.— rts. verisimil'itude; verisimQ'ity 
(obs.). — <M/. verieim'ilous. [L., vtrlslmills — 
virus, true, similis, like.] 

veriam, ver', ver'izm, n. use of everyday con- 
temi>orafy material, including what is ugly or 
sordid, in the arts, esp. in early 20th-cent. 
Italian opera (It. verianw, va-ris'md): the theory 
supporting this.— ad/, and n. ver'ist.— ad/. 
verist'ic. [L. virus, true.] 
verity, ver'I-tl, n. truth: a truth; truthftiiness: 
sincerity: faithfulness:— pi. ver'ities.—ver'- 
itBble,true: genuine: real, actual: truly so to be 
called.— ttdv. ver'itaUy.—of a verity, assuredly. 
[L. viritSs, ~dtls — virus, true.] 
verjuice, vAr'jdds, it. juice of unripe fruit.— a^. 
sour.— ad/, ver'juiced, soured. [Fr. verjus—vert 
(L. viridis), green, and ^trs, juice (I^.J6s, broth).] 
vermeil, v&r'mll, -mdl, n. and atfi. bright red, 
scarlet, vermilion; silver-gilt or gilt bronze.— 
v.t. to colour with vermeil.—Also ver'mil, ver'- 
meille (Spens. ver'mell, ver'mily). [O.Fr. and 
Fr.,—L. vermiculus, a little worm, kermes, dim. 
of vermis, worm; cf. vermilion.] 
vermes, vhr'miz, n.pl. worms: (rap.) in old 
classifications a subkingdom of animals, accord¬ 
ing to Linnaeus including all invertebrates 
except arthropods, later mainly flat-worms, 
thread-worms, annelids, now abandoned.— a^s. 
ver'mian; ver'micidal (L. caedire, to kill).— n. 
ver'micide, a worm-killing agent.— oMs. vermic'- 
ular, of, like, of the nature of, caused by, a worm: 
vermiculated: peristaltic; vermic'fiiate, -d, 
worm-eaten: marked, inlaid, rusticated, with an 
appearance of worm-tracks or worms.— ns. 
vermicfiU'tion; ver'micule.a little worm; vermic'- 
ulite, an altered mica that curls before the blow¬ 
pipe flame and expands greatly at high-tempera¬ 
ture, forming a water-absorbent substance used 
in seed-planting, and also used as insulating 
material.—aej/s. vermic'illouB, wormy; ver'- 
miform, having the form of a worm; vermifugal 
-mlf'B-gl), expelling worms.— n. ver'mifuge 
-ml-fu/), a drug that expels worms.— a^. 
vermiv'orous, worm-eating.—vermiform appendix 
(see appendix). [L. vermis, a worm.] 
vermicelli, vur-ml-sel'i, or -chel'i, n. a very slender 
macaroni.—Also adJ. [It., pi. of vermicello —L. 
vermiculus, dim. of vermis, worm.] 
vermicidal, etc., vermiculite, etc. Sm vermes, 
vermilion, ver-mil'yen, n. a bright-red pigment, 
mercuric sulphide: its bright scarlet colour.— a^. 
bright scarlet.— v.t. to colour vermilion. (O.Fr. 
vermilion — vermeil; see vermeil.] 
vermin, vAr'min, n. a collective name for obnoxious 
insects, as bugs, fleas, and lice, troublesome 
animals, such as mice, rats, animals destructive 
to game, such as weasels, polecats, also hawks 
and owls, odious, despicable people: any one 
species or individual of these.— v.i. ver'minate, to 
breed vermin.— n. verminfl'tion.— adj. ver'nuned, 
infested with vermin.— a^s. ver'minous, ver'- 
miny, infested with vermin: like vermin.—^ver'- 
min-kiirer. [Fr. vermin —L. vermis, a worm.] 
vermis, vur’mis, n. in lower vertebrates, the main 
portion of the cerebellum: in mammals, the 
central lobe of the cerebellum. [L., worm.] 
vermouth, vur'math, vdr'-, v&r'mdot, n. a drink 
with white wine base, flavoured with wormwood, 
etc. [Fr.—Ger. wermut(h), wormwood (O.E. 
wermda).] 

vernacular, ver-nak'B-hr, ad/, (of language) in¬ 
digenous, native, spoken by the people of the 
country or of one’s own countfy: of, in, or 
using the vernacular language: of the jargon or 
idiom of a particular group: (of other things) 
native, local, endemic, esp. of architecture or 
fSr; mOle; mStn.fdbt: dhen (then) 
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general etyle of building.— m. a native iangtuige 
or dialect: a class jargon: profane language 
i/aeet,'). —a. vemacularisl'tion, v.r. vemac'- 

nbuise, ‘iza, to make vernacular.— ns. vcmac'- 
ntarism, a vernacular expression or idiom: the 
use of the vemaculart vemac'ularist, a user 
of the vernacular; vemacnlmity ('/ar7»r0.— odv. 
vemac'uhuly. (L* vernScuhts — verna, a home- 
bom slave.] 

vernal, vAr'tuU acS'. of, happening or appearing 
in spring: springlike; fresh and youthful.—n. 
vemaliaa'tion, -z-.— v.U vn'nalise, -ize, make 
springlike: to freshen: to hasten the develo;*- 
ment of (seeds or seedling) by treating them in 
various ways before planting, e.g. by subjecting 
them to a low temperature.—n. vernality 
(-nal'i-ti), springlike quality: freshness.— adv. 
ver'naily.— adj. vcr'nant {Milt.), flowering or 
sprouting in spring.— n. vernk'tion, arrangement 
of leaves in the vegetative bud (rardy that of the 
individual leaf).—vernal grass, an early-sprouting 
meadow grass {Anthoxanthum odoratum) that 
gives its scent of coumarin fo hay. [L. virnalis, 
vernal, virn&re, to sprout—ver spring.] 

Vemer’a law. See law. 

veraicle, vOr'ni-kl, n. a sudarium with the face of 
Christ, held to have been miraculously impressed 
on it when St Veronica wiped his face: any 
representation of this: a medal or badge 
bearing it, worn by pilgrims who had been at 
Rome. 

vernier, mr’ni-9r, n. a short scale sliding on a 
paduated scale to give fractional readings, 
invented by the Burgundian P. Vernier (c. 1S80- 
1637): a small auxiliary device that enables a 
piece of apparatus to be adjusted very accurately 
(e.g. a vernier condenser, a condenser of small 
capacitance connected in parallel with one of 
larger capacitance): a small rocket engine used 
to make the movement of a booster rocket, 
or of a ballistic missile, more precisely as 
required.—Also ad). 

vernissage, ver-nes-azh', n. varnishing-day. [Fr., 
varnishing.] 

Veronal, ver'a-nal, -nal, n. a trademark name for 
barbitone. 

Veronica, v»-ron'i-k», n. the speedwell genus: 
(without cap.) a vernicle (Sp. ha-ro'ne-kd) in 
bullfighting, the .action of a torero when, 
without moving feet or legs, he swings his open 
cape to divert the charging bull. (St Veronica.\ 
verquere, var-k(w}er', n. an obsoletf: form of back¬ 
gammon.— {Scott) veiquire'. [Du. verkeeren, to 
turn round, to play at backrammon.] 
verrel, ver't, n. old (now diau) form of ferrule, 
verrey, verry, ver’i. Same as vaird. 
verruca, ve-rdd'ka, n. a wart: a wartlike out¬ 
growth;— pi. verru'eae {-s/; L. -ki). — atffs. 
verru'eiform {-si~/orm'), wartlike; verrucose' (or 
ver', or -rdd'), verm'cous (or ver'), warty.—n. 
verru'ga (Sp.; also pi. vemi'gas), a fever with 
warty tumours, endemic in Peru. [L. verrPea, a 
wart.] 

vers, ver, {Fr.) n. verse.—n. ver8iibriBt(vrr-/e'6r/sO, 
a writer of free verse-—vers de socidtd {da 
so-spH-ta), light verse on topics of society; vers 
d'occasion (dok-ae-}>5), occasional verse, pro¬ 
duced for a particular event; vers iibre {le'br’), 
free verse. [Fr.] 

versability, viir-saA>il’hti, n. aptness to be turned 
round. [L. versSbIlia — versdre, to turn about.) 
versal, vSr'sl, var'il, {obs. coll.) at^. whole: single, 
individual. [For univeraal.] 
versal, vur'sal, n. an ornamental letter at the 
beginning of a section, e.g. in an illuminated 
manuscript, [verse, -al.) 
veraant, vdr'sant, adf. versed, conversant: busied, 
concerned. [L. versdns, -antis, pr.p. of versdre, 
to turn over, consider.] 

veraant, vdr'sant, n. the general slope of surface of 
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a country. [Fr. veraant — verser, to turn over— 
L. versdre.] 

versatile, vdr'sa-ri/, aeU^ turning freely: dangling 
as an anther attaaed by the middle of the Baok 
(bor.): capable of free movement, reversible, 
as a toe (zoo/.): changeable: unsteady: turning 
easily from one thing to another: of many- 
sided ability: capable of many uses.—onv. 
ver'satilely.— ns. ver'satileneBS, versatility (-f//7- 
ti). [L. versdtiUs — versdre, freq. of vertttre, to 
turn.] 

verse, vdrs, n. a line of metre: metrical composi¬ 
tion, form, or work; versification; a stanza: a 
short division of a chapter, esp. of the Bible: a 
portion of an anthem to be performed by a single 
voice to each part; a versicle.—v.r. and v.(, to 
versify.— ns. verfee'Ict, a little verse: a short 
poem; ver'ser, a writer of vend; ver'set, a 
very short organ interlude or prelude: a venicle; 
a little scrap of verse; ver'sicle, a little verse; in 
liturgy, the verse said by the officiant.— ad/. 
venk'ular, of or in verse.— ns. venilici'tion, 
the making of verse: manner of construction of 
verse: a turning into verse or its product; ver'- 
sificator, ver’siner, a maker or verses.— v.i. 
ver'sify, to make verses.— v.t. to tell in verse; to 
turn into verse;—pr.p. ver'sifying; pa.t. and 
pa.p. ver'sified.— n. vcr'sing, the composing of 
verse. — verse'-maker; verse'-making; verse 
man, a writer of verses; verse'-monger, a 
scribbler of verses; verse'-mongering; verse'- 
smith, an artificer of verse.—free verse (see hree). 
[O.E. fers, reinforced by Fr. vrrs, both—L. 
versus, versus, -Ss, a line, row, verse— vertire, to 
turn.] 

versed, vurst, adJ. thoroughly acquainted, skilled. 
— v.t. verse, to make conversant. [L. versdtus, 
pa.p. of versdri, to busy oneself.] 
versM, vurst, {math.) a^. lit. turned, reversed.— 
n. versine {vur'sin), contracted verain, the versed 
sine, or one minus thp cosine. [L. versus, pa.p. 
of verifre, to turn.] 
versicle. See verse. 

versicoloured, vdr'si-kul-ard, adj. diversely or 
changeably coloured. [L. versicolor, -Sris — 
vertfre, versum, to change, color, colour.] 
vcrsicular, versification, etc.' See verse, 
versiform, vdr'si-Krm, adJ. varying in form. [L. 

versus, turned, form.] 
verBin(e). See versed (2). 

version, vur'shan, n. a turning: translation: 
a Latin prose ^Scot. obs.): a particular form in 
which something is embodied, as a particular 
way of telling a story: a variant.— aeff. ver'* 
sional.— ns. ver'sioner, ver'sionist, producer of a 
version. [L. versld, -onis — vertire, version, to 
turn.] 

verso, vdr'so, n. a left-hand page: the reverse of 
a coin or medal. [L. versd {folio), turned leaf 
(abl.).J 

verst, vdrst, n. a Russian measure, almost two- 
thirds of amEnglish mile {approx. 1 km.). [Russ. 
ver St a.] 

versus, vdr'sas, {law, games) prep, against—abbre¬ 
viated V. and vs. [L.] 

versute, var-sut', ad/, crafty, wily. [L. versdtus.] 
vert, vurt, n. in forest law, every green leaf or plant 
having green leaves that may serve as cover 
for deer: a power to cut green trees or wood: 
a green colour, represented by parallel lines 
sloping diagonally from the dexter chief to the 
sinister base {her.). [Fr. vert —L. vlridis, green.] 
vert, vdrt, n. a familiar shortening of convert or 
pervert (esp. to Roman Cathoimism).— v.l. to 
become a vert. 

vertebra, vdr‘ti-bra, n. a pint of the backbone:— 
pi. ver'tebraa {-bri, -bn). —ad/, ver'tebral.— adv. 
ver'tebrally.—n pi. Vertcbri'ta, the backboned 
animals.— adj. ver'tebrate, backbonedt of the 
Vertebrate: articulated: firm of character.—n. 
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• backboned animal.—ver'tebratad, having 
a backbone: articulated Bke a backbone.—n. 
VKtebrt'tien. vertebral structure: backbone 
OSg.). [L.,— vtrtire, to turn.] 
vertex, vdr'telcs. n. Uw top or sinnmit: the zenith 
(oi/ron.): the crown of the head (onot.): the 
point oppoifite the base (geom.); the meeting- 
point of the lines boundiiw an angle: the intw- 
section ot a curve with its axis:—^/. ver'tkes 
(-ti-sis). — tufl. var'tim (-tl-kl), of or at the 
vertex: perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon: in the direction of the axis (but.): 
comprising the various stages in the production 
of the same goods: in strata: (of mechanism} 
in which one part is above another— n. a 
vertical line or position.— 1 >. verticality 

ver'tically.—its. var'ticalnees: vertklihr 
(-tis’i-ti), power of turning; ver'tipwt, an airport 
designed for vertical take-off and landing.— 
vertical aaglas, opposite angles formed by inter¬ 
secting lines: veracal circle, a great circle of the 
heavens passing through the zenith and the 
nadir; vertical scanaiiia (TV), scanning in which 
the linesare vertical,not,as normally, horizontal; 
vertical take-off (aero.), immediate take-off 
without preliminary run—^Also as att/. [L. 
vertex, -lets, eddy, summit— vertire, to turn.] 
verticil, vHr’tl-sU, (hot.) n. a whorl.— n. verti- 
cUlas'tor, an inflorescence so condensed as to 
look like a whorl— atifs. verd'ciUats, -d, whorled. 
[L. vertlcillus, dim. of vertex.] 
vertigo, ver-tl'gS, L. ver~, wer-ti', often vAr'ti-gS, 
n. giddiness: dizrmess: a whirling-— *>4/- ver- 
tiginons (-If/'), dizzy: giddy: whirling: dizzying. 
—adv. vertig'inou^.— n. vertig'iaousness. [L. 
vertlgd, -inis — vertire, to turn.] 
veitipi^. See vertex. 

VertOBCope, vAri'd-skSp, n. proprietary name of a 
device in which any photographic nei^tive can 
be viewed immediately as a j^ltive. [L. 
vertire, to turn, Gr. skopeein, to view.] 
vertu, ver~t6d', h. an erroneous form of virtu: 
ver’tu, ver'tue (-/d). old forma of virtue.— atfi. 
ver'tnoHS iSpens.), possessing virtue or povree. 
Verulaiiiiaa, ver-ob-U'mi-en, ver-O-, adj. of or 
pertaining to St Albans, or Francis Bacon, 
Baron Verulam, Viscount St Albans (1561-1626). 
[L. VeruUimlum, an ancient British city near the 
site of St Albans.] 

vervain, v&r’vlm, n. a wild verbena, long believed 
to have great magical and medicinal powers. 
[O.Pr. vergetxe —L. verbfna.] 
verve, vOrv, n. the enthusiasm that animates a 
poet or artist: gusto: spirit: animation: energy. 

verv^, vitr’vt, varvel, vdr', n. a ring for a hawk’s 
jess.—a4/. verv'elled, var'veiled. [Fr. vervette.] 
verven, vAr’ven, (Speiu.) n. vervain., 
vervet, vtir’vit, a. an African guenon monkey. (Fr.] 
very, ver’i, a/y. true: so called in the true or full 
sense of the word—that and nothing less, even or 
exactly that: veritable: actual: mere: precise: 
extreme:—^used, chiefly formerly, in comp, ver'ier, 
and also (oftener) in sigwl. vcr'i^, most truly so 
called, merest.--^v. in high degree: utterly: 
quite: truly: precisely.— adv. ver'ily, truly: of 
a certainty: rwly.—in vary deed, of a trutlh 
certainly: the very thing, precimy what is 
wanted or needed; very high frequency (see 
frequent). [Older verray, veray —A.Fr. ver(r)ai 
(Fr. vral), from a derivative of L. virus, true; cf. 
Oer, wahr.] 

Very lig^ verU lit, a signalling or illuminating 
coloured flare fired from a pistol.—^Also Verey. 
[Edward W. Kery, inventor. 1877,1 
vesicn, ve-, vi-ei'ke, (aaat.) n, a bladder, sac, esp. 
the urinary bladdw:— pi. vesi'eae (-si).--^uffs. 
-.vuMical < (ves’l-kl), of or pertain^ to a vesica; 
ven'ieaaL bUsterinfl.—n. anything that causes 
blisters, including any war * 1 ^* that blisters and 
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4estroys tissues.— v.t. and yJ. vee Into, to bflster. 
—a. veaicff'tlon.—n. mid adf. vea'icafmy (or-fk'), 
vesicant— ns. ves'kia, a smalt globule. Madder, 
sac, blister, cavity, or swelling: a primary cavity 
of the vertebrate brain: vasic'flia, a veuele. 
—a4ls. vesk'lllar: veaiq'mate, -d. —n. vesic8lfl'- 
tion, formation of vesicles.—^, vask'filoae.— 
vesica piaciB (pls‘ts; L. iWf-, viM'ka pis’kis; 
fish’s bladder), a halo in the form of two circular 
arcs each (properly) pasring through the other's 
centre, enmosing the whole figure. [L. visiea, 
bladder, blister.] 

Vespa, ves’pe, n. the common wasp genus, giving 
name to the family Ves'pidae.— n. ves'iMmy 
(modelled on a/dary), a wasps’ nest:—pi. ves'- 
piariea.— ad/s. vas'puie, of wasps: wasplike; 
ves’poid, wasplike. [L. vespa, wasp.] 
vesper, ves'par, n. evening: (usu. pi.) the last but 
one of the seven canonical hours: (usu. pi.) 
evensong, evening service generally: a vesper- 
bell: (cap.) Venus as the evening star, Hesp^s. 
—ad}s. ves'peral; vespertl'iial, vea'pertine, of or 
pertaining to the evening: happening, opening, 
appearing, active, or setting, in the evening.— 
ves'per-heU, the bell that summons to vespms. 
(L. vesper', cf. Gr. hesperos.) 
vespiary, vsspine, vespoid. See Vespa, 
veasel, ves'l, n. a utensil for holding something: 
a craft or structure (usually bigger than a boat) 
for transport by water: a conducting tube for 
body-fluids in animals, for water in plants: 
a person regarded as a receptacle, recipient, 
or embodiment (M.): vessels collectively, plate 
(Scott vessail, vasuU).—dke weaker vessel, a 
woman (1 I^. iii. 7). [O.Fr. vessel (Fr. 
valsseau)—L,. vSscellum, dim. of vSs, vSsis, a 
vessel.] 

vest, vest, n. garb, dress: a garment: a robe: a 
vestment: a waistcoat: an undershirt: an 
additional facing to the front of a bodice.— v.t. 
to clothe: to robe: to drape: to put vestments 
on: to invest: to settle, secure, or put in fixed 
right of possession (law): to endow (law). —v.f. 
to descend, devolve, or to take effect, as a right. 
—odf. veat'ed, clad: robed: wearing vestments: 
not contingent or suspended, hence (law) 
already acquired.— n. vest'ing, the act or fact 
of clothing, investing, securing legally, etc.: 
nuiterial for waistcoats.—vestra utferest, a 
particular interest in the continuance of an 
existing system, institution, etc., for personal 
reasons, often financial: (in pi.) interests already 
established: fin pi.) the class of persons who have 
acquired ri^ts or powers in any sphere of 
a country’s activities; vest'-pocket, waistcoat- 
pocket. [L. vest is.] 

Vesta, ves'te, n. the Roman goddess of the hearth 
and household: a minor planet discovered in 
1807: (without cap.) a wax-stemmed match: a 
short match with wooden stem:— pi. ves'tas.— 

S . ves'tal, pertaining or consecrated to Vesta: 

or like the Vestal virgins: virgin: chaste.— n. 
one of the Roman patrician virgins consecrated 
to Vesta: awomandedkatedtocelib^: anun: 
a virgin: a woman of spotless chastity. [L.] 
vestiary, vest'i-er-l, n. a vestry, robing-room, or 
cloakroom.— adl- pertaining to clothes. [L. 
vestiirlum; seevestiy.] 

vestibule, ves'ttdrUl, n. a forecourt (aid.)', an 
entrance-hall: pah of a railway carriage con¬ 
necting with and giving access to the next (It.S.): 
a cavity serving as entrance to another, esp. that 
of the inner ear (anat.). — v.t. to ftimiah with a 
vestibule.—vestib filar.—n. vestib'filiim, a 
vestibule. [L. vestUndum.] 
veBtige,ver'/0, II. a footprint: a trace: a surviving 
trace of what has almost disappeared: a reduced 
and ftinctionless structure representing what was 
once useftil and developed (blol.i also veatig'- 
ium).—md. vastig'iaL [L. vestigimn, footprint,] 
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j (oAf.; Smms.) ii. vestment, 

g»mient.~a^s. vesunental i-mem’tl), 
I'mtf. (L* vestbMiaumA 
ns'ti-chn, n. invemture: clothes: 
Govcrliiik M heir, feathers, scales. IL.L. 
vettUBra-rh- vestis,} 

ve af s B t, mBrt'man/, n. a garment: a ceremonial 
garment, esp. one worn in religious ceremonies: 
a eovering.-*'w4^. vest'mented. [L. vestbneiuum 
—venire, to clothe, vestts, a garment.] 
vastly, ves’trl, n. a room in whidi vmtments are 
kept apd parochial meetings held: a small room 
attach e d to a duirdi: in En^h parishes, a 
meeting oT ratepi^ers for pariah business (later 
restricted to diurch affairs): a robing-room: a 
cloakroom: apparel.—odi. ves'tral.—ves'try- 

cleijk, an officer uosen by the vestry to keep the 
pariah accounts and books; vea'tryman, a 
member of a vestry; yes'try<ioom, a vestry: 
meeting-place of a vestry.—common vestry, an 
assembly of all the rate^yers; select vastly, a 
board of representatives of the ratepayws. 
[Prob. through O.Fr.—L. vestiSrlum — vestis, a 
garment.] 

vesture, ves’ehar, n. garb: a garment: vegetation 
clothing the soil.— v.t. to cover, clothe- ■ ad it, 
veat'uru; vest'ured.— n. vest'uiw, a ke^mr of 
vestments. [O.Fr., — L.L. vestit&ra — vestis, 
wment.] 

VMuvian, vi-soo'vl-an, or -sU‘, -s66', atff. of. of the 
type of, the volcano Vesuvius. — ns. vesn'vian, 
a smoker’s slow-burning match: vesuvianite; 
vestt'vianite, the mineral idocrase, idlieate of 
aluminium and calcium, found in blocks 
ejected by Vesuvius. 

vet, vet. If. (coff.) a veterinary surmon.— v.t. to 
treat, or examine, medically (animal; also, facet., 
person): to examine, (e.g. a writing) thoroughly 
and critically (and pass as sound or correct): 
—pr. 0 . vett'ing; pa.r. and pa.p. vett'ed. 
vet. See veteran. 

vetch, vech, n. the tare or other species of the 
papilionaceous genus Vkia: extended to some 
kindred plants.— n. vetch'ling, any plant of the 
aweet-pea genus (Lathyrus).—iom. vetch'y, 
abounding with or consisting of vetches.— 
Mtter vetdi, various species of Vkia and Lathy- 
rus; kidney vetch, Antlwllis; milk veten, 
AsMgalus. [O.N.Fr. veche (Fr. veroe)—L. 
vleia.] 

veteran, vet’s-ran, n. one who has seen long 
service: an old and experienced soldier: one 
old or long experienced in any activity: an ex- 
serviceman or re-enlisted soldiw {U.S.‘, eoU. 
vet).—adi. old, expwienced: long exercis^, esp. 
in military life.—^veteran car, an old motor-^rar, 
specif, one made before 1916. [L. veterinus — 
vetus, veteris, old.] 

veterinary, vet'a-rin-ar-l, a4l. concerned with 
diseases of animals.— n. one skilled in the 
diseases of domestk animals.—^AJso veterini'- 
rian, veterinary surgeon. [L. veterlndrlus— 
veterlnae, cattle, beasts of burden.] 
vativer, vet’i-var, n. cuscus roots, 
veto, ve’to, n. any authoritative prohibition: the 
power of rejeenng or forbiddmg: specif., the 
right of any one of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council of the United Nations 
to prevent the Council taking action on any 
matter other than purely procedurals—pi. vetoes 
(yi'tdx). — v.t. to reject by a veto: to withhold 
assoit to: to forbid.—weal veto, power of a 
distrkt to prohibit the liquor trade within its 
bounds. (L. vetd I forbid.] 
vetturs, vet-tSS’ra, a. a carriage, cab, or car.—a. 
vattaitao (W'nd), ia driver or proiaktor:—p/. 
vattnri'ni (-a#). (It.,—^L. veetBra, a canying— 
vehire, to convey.] 

vox, veks, vJ. to harass: to distress: to anm^: 
to tease: to trouble, agiute, disturb: todismus 
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to excess.—v.i. (now rant) to* grieve, fleet.—a. 
(Sbet.) a grief.—a. vexi'tioa, a vexing: state or 
reeling of behtg vexed: a source of grief or 
hnnoyance.—otp. vexi'tloHS, vexing: wantonly 
troublesome. — adv, vexl'tkMialy. —a. vexitkaa* 
aaoa.— a^s. vex'atory; vexed (wksf).— adv. 
vex'edly. — ns. vex'edaesa; vex'er. —a. imd «df> 
vex'lag.— adv. vex'lngly.—a. vex'laanosa.—rexa* 
tkaa wt, a suit b^n without justifiable cause; 
vwied questka, a matter greatly debated. [Fr. 
vexer—^L. vexBre, to shake, annoy.] 
vucata quaastk, vehdi'ta kwis'M, vek-, wek- 
sB’ta kwls’ttS, (L.) a disputed question. 
vexiUum, vek-sU am, a. a Roman standard: a 
vexillation: a scarf on a pastoral staff: a stan- 
dard(Aor.): the series iff barbs on the sides of the 
shaft of a feather:—p/. vexiB'a.—a. vex'iDaiy, a 
standard-bearer: one of a company of Roman 
veterans serving under a special standard.— at^. 
of, pertaining to, under, a vexillum.— n. vexiili'- 
tioB, a company unoer one vexillum. [L. 
veMre, to ca^.] 
vezir. Me vizier. 

via, vift, vi'a (L. iff', wi’d), prep, by way of. 
vie, abl. of via, way.], 
via, vl'a, vi’a, wi'a, (L.) a w», road.—^via crncis 
(krdd’sis, -kls), way of the Cross (succession of 
stations of the Cross—see station); via dohmsa 
{dol^a-rd’sa, do-l8-r8’sfii, \he way to Calvary (lit. 
mournful way); Via Lactea (fak'-U-a, te-aX 
Milky Way; via media {mi'dha, me’di-d), a 
midue course: via trita, via tata {trl’ta, tri’la, 
tBt'a, tiS'ta), beaten pat^ safe path, 
via, iff'a, (ohs.) InterJ. of dismissal or incitement— 
come: be off: enough of that. [It.,—L. via, 
way.] 

viable, vl’adsl, ad/, capable of living, survirin& 
germinating, or hatching: (of plan, project) m 
such a kind that it has a prospect of success.— 
viabil'ity. [Fr., — vie — L. vita, life.] 
viaduct, vl’a-dukt, n. a structure canying a road or 
railway over a valley,'etc. [After aqueduct,— 
1 ,. via, a way.] 

vial, vi’al, n. same as phial: a spirit-level.—n. 
vi'rifuL ■-wig, vl'ailed, put or ctmtained in a vial. 
—pour out viab of wrath, to inflict judgment 
(Rev. xvL 1): to storm, rage, 
viaraeter, vi-am'l-lar, n. a hodometer: a cyclo¬ 
meter. [L. via, road, Gr. metron, measure.] 
viand, vi’and, n. an artkie of food: (usu. in p/.) 
food. [Fr. viande —L. vlvenda, food necessary 
for life— vivire, to live.] 

viaticum, vi-at'lk-am (L. iff-, wi-3'ti-kd6m), n. 
money, proviskns, etc., for a journey: the 
euchainst given to persons in danger of death 
(if.C. Church). — n.pl. viat'kak, baggage, [L. 
viaticum — via, way.] 

viator, vi-B’tar QL. iff^, wi-B'tar), n. traveller, way¬ 
farer. — tuff, vutorial (vi-a-ta'rl-ai, -Id’). (L. 

viator, -oris — via, a way.] 
vibe(a), vib(s), (coil abbrev.) n, vibraphone. — n. 
vib'i^ • 

vibax, vi’beks, it. a streak due to extravasation of 
blood:— pi. vibkea (vi-, vi-bi’siz). [L. viblds, 
weals.] 

vibraculum, vi-brak'B-lam, a. a long bristle, a 
modified zooid, in some Polyzoa:— p7. vibrac'uls. 
—^Also vibraculk'rium:— pi. -a. [Coined from 
L. vlbrBre, to shake.] 
vibra-. Variaitt of vibro-. 
vibrahaip. Same as vilwa^ione. 

Vibram, vi'bram, m. tougk heavily-patterned, 
rubber used, without naib, for the solra eff shoes 


for rock-climbing: Vibram soles.—n. viha (v/bx; 
coll.), shoes with Vibram soles. [Tradeinark; 
F/tak and Rromini.] 
vibrancy, vibraat. See vflnate. 
vibraphone, vl'bra^fSn, n. an instrument having 
metal bars under which are electrically-operated 
resonators, played by striking the ban with 
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small hamme/s.—Also ri'braharp {U.S.).—‘h. the pope, as ri^resentiitive of Qirist on elorth. 
vi'braplKMiiMt. [L. vibr&re, to shake, Gr. ^dne, J[L. vlcOrlus, sumtititted; see vice^^.] 
voice-j vice (in U.S. vise), rts, n. a screw (om.): a wind* 

vibrate, n'brat, •br&t', v.i, to shake: to tremble: ing stair or its newel: a tool for gripping an 
to oscillate: to swing: to change to and fVo, object that is being worked on: agripfSAak.).— 
esp. rapidly: to resound, ring: to tingle, thrill, v.r. to grip, force, jam, strain, as with a vice. 
— v4. to brandish (oAs.): to cause to vibrate: ^Fr. vit, screw—L. vM$, a vine.] 
to measure by single vibrations: to give off in vice, vfr, n. a blemish or fault: immorality: de¬ 
vibrations.—N. vibrancy (vi'bnit-si). — atfjs. vi'- pravity: an unmoral habit; a bad trick or habit 
brant, vibrating: thrilling: resonant; vi'bratile as in a horse; (cap.) the personification of a 
i-br»-tU, in U.S. -til, -tfl), vibratory: having or vice in a morality play, usually a farcical part; 
capable of vibratory motion.— ns. vibratiiity hence, a buffoon.— a^. vicious (vtsh’ss), addicted 
(-tU'l-ti); vibri'tion, a vibrating; state of being to vice or bad habits: immoral: depraved: bad: 
vibrated: tremulousness: quivering motion: a faulty: malignant, spite^l; ill-tempered; fOul, 
whole f^riod or movement to and fro of any- impure, morbid; impaired, nullifi^ by a flaw: 
thing vibrating: sometimes a half period or mistaken (Shak.). — attv. vic'knisly.—n. viVious- 
movement one way.— adjs- vibri'tional; vibrfl'- ness.—^vice squad, a police squad whose task is 
tkmleas.— n. vibratiuncle {vUbra-shi-ung'kl), a to see that the laws dealing with gambling, 
small vibration.—ady. vi'brative (-Ara-ffv), vibrat- luostitution, etc., are observed; vicious circle, 
ing: consisting in vibrations: causing vibrations, reasoning in a circle, seeking to prove a pro- 
—R. vi'britor, that which vibrates: a vibrating position by means of a conclusion drawn from 
part in many appliances: a vibrating tool.— it: a process in which an evil is aggravated 
mH- vibratory {vi'bra-ur-i), of, of the nature of, by its own consequences; vicious intromission 
causing, or capable of, vibration. [L. vIbrSre, (see under intromit). [Fr., — L. vttium, a 
-drum, to tremble.] blemish; L.L. vicidsus for L. vltidsus, faulty, 

vibrato, re-bra'to, or vi-, n. a throbbing effect, vteious.] 

without perceptible change of pitch, in singing vice, vi'si, vi's€, vis, prep, in place of: in suc- 
and in stringed and wind instrument playing, cession to.—vice versa, vur'sa, the other way 
[It.] round. [L. vice, abl. (nom. not used), turn, 

vibrio, vib’ri-d, or vib', n. a bacterium with a place, alteration.] 

slight spiral curve and usually one flagellum, vice-, vis-, in composition, in place of.—n. vice, 
as that of cholera. (L. vibrare, to shake.] place, stead (rare): short for vice-president, vice¬ 

vibrissa, vi-bris'a, n. a tactile bristle, as a cat’s chancellor, or the like.—vice'-ad'mini, a navy 
whisker: a vaneless rictal feather: a bristle, officer ranking next under an admiral; vice'- 
hair, as in the nostril:— pi. vibriss'ae (-c). [L., ad'miralty, the office or jurisdiction of a vice- 
a hair in the nostril.] admiral; vice'-chair'man, a deputy chairman: 

vibro-, vl’brd-, in composition, vibration.— ns. a croupier; vice'-chair'mandiip; vice'-cham'ber- 
vi'brofltotation, a process for compacting sand; lain, the Lord Chamberlain's deputy and 
vi'brograph, vibrom'eter, an instrument for assistant; vice'-chan'cellor, one acting for a 
recording vibrations. [L. vibrare, -alum, to chancellor; vice'-dian'cellorsbip; vice'-con'sul, 

tremble, to shake.] a consul’s deputy; one who acts as consul in 

Viburnum, vi-bur'nam, n. the guelder-rose and a less important district; vice'-ctm'sulate; vice'- 
wayfaring-tree genus of Caprifoliaccae. (L. cim'sulship; vice'-count'y, part of a county 

viburnum, the wayfaring tree.] divided for floristic purposes; vice'-dean, a 

vicar, vik'ar, n. one who holds authority as the canon chosen to represent an absent dean; 
delegate or substitute of another: a deputy or vicegerency (-Jer' or -Jer'an-si ).— adi. vicegerent 
substitute: a parson of a parish who receives (-Jer', -Jer'; L. vicem gerens, -etuis, wielding 
only the smaller tithes or a salary (CA. of Eng.): office), acting in place of another, having dele- 
a bishop’s deputy (R.C .).— ns. vic'arage, the gated authority.— n. one ruling or acting in 
benefice or residence of a vicar; vic'arate, place of a superior.—vice'-gov'ernor, deputy 

vicariate; vie'areas, an abbess’s deputy; a governor; vice'-king, one who acts in place of 
vicar's wife.— adJs. vicarial (vi-, vi-ka'ri-ai), dele- a king; vice'-mar'ahal (see air-vke-marsbal); 
gated: of a vicar or vicars; vica'riate, delegated, vice'-pres'idency; vice'-pres'ident, a president’s 
— n. office, authority, time of office, or sphere of deputy or assistant: an officer next below tbe 
a vicar, in any sense.— adj. vick'rious, filling the president.— adj. vice'-preaiden'tial.—vice'-princ'i- 
plaee of another; exercised, performed or pal, assistant principal; vice'-queen, a woman 
suffered by one person or thing instead of representing a queen: a viceroy’s wife, vicereine, 
another: (loosely) nor experienced personally —a<(f. vice-rS'gu, of a viceroy.—^vicerd'gent, pro- 
but imagined through the experience of others.— perly, a substitute for a regent: often blunder- 
adv. vic&'riously.—ns. vicft'riousness; vic'arship, ingly for vicegerent; vicereine (vis'ren', •rdn'), 
the (time of) office of a vicar; vic'ary (obs.), a a viceroy’s wife: a vice-queen (rare); vke'roy, 
vicarship.—vic'ar-apostol'ic, formerly one to a governor acting in the name of tbe sovereign; 
whom the pope delegated soipe remote portion vice'roy'alty, vke'royship. [See the foregoing 
of his juri^iction: now usu. a titular bishop article.] 

appointed to a country where there are no sees: vkenary, vls'i-nar-l, adl- based on the number 
one exercising authority in a vacant see or twenty. [L. vicin&rius — viceni, twenty each— 
during the bishop’s incapacity; vic'ar-cho'ral, a viginti, twenty.] 

cleric or layman who sings in an English vicennial, vi-sen'yal, adj. lasting, or coming at 
cathedral choir; vic'ar-forane ifor-Sn', a form the end of, twenty years. [L. vicennium — vicies, 
of foreign), a rural dean; vic'ar-gen'eral, an twenty times. aRRur, a year.] 
official performing the work of an arch-deacon Vichyke. ve'she-it, vish'i-lt, n. an adherent of 
under the bishop (if.C.): a lay official repre- the French Government (1940-42) ruling unoccu- 
senting the bishop, the chancellor of the diocese; pied part of France from Vichy, and collaborat- 
vicarious sacrifice, the suffering and death of in^ with the Germans.—Also suff. — adJ. viebys- 
Christ held by orthodox Christians to be sots (vf-shi-swa), of the Vichyite government;— 
acc^ted by God in lieu of the punishtnent to fern, vichyasoise (-swdz).— r. viebyssoise, a cream 
which guilty man is liable.—Vicar of Bray, one soup usu. served chilled, with ingredients such 
who turns his coat without difficulty to suit the as potatoes and leeks.—Vichy (water), mineral 
times—from Simon Aleyn, vicar of Brw in water from Vichy springs, containing sodium 
Berksfirom lS40to 1S88; Vkarof ChriM(Jf.C.), bicarbonate, etc., or a natural or artificial 
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ivattr Tewmbling it. l^iekyf city in central 
France.) 

vkinage, vis’i-nU, neighbourhood-— my. vie'* 
fatal (or •!>'*/). neighbouring: local: having 
substituted groups on adjacent carbon atoms 
(org- them.): of Ctystal faces, very nearly in the 

g lane of a normal race.— n. vicbi'ity, neighbour- 
ood: nearness- [L- vielnus, neighbour— vicus, 
street, village, district.) 
vidosity. Sm vitiosity under vitiate. 
vicioBS. See under vice (2). 
vicissitude, vl-sls'i-t&d, n. change: alternation: 
mutation: change of fortune.—vicissita'din- 
ous. [L. vlcissltudd, -inis; see vice (3).] 
victim, vik'tim, n. a living being oneied as,a 
sacrl^: one subjected to death, suffering, or 
ill-treatment: a pre^: * sufferer.— n. vktiinlsft'- 
tion, -Z-.— v.t. vic'timise, -ise, make a victim 
.of: to treat oppressively in revenge: to cheat. 
— It. vic'timiser, -s-. [L. victima, a beast for 
sacrifice.] 

victor, vik'ur, n. a winner in contest:—/em. 
vic'toress, vic'tress, vic'trix.— tuHs. vic'tor, 
victo'rious, having gained a victory: winning in 
contest: of, with, marking victoiy.— adv. vic- 
to'riously— ns. victo'riousness; victory (WA'- 
tar-i), a contest gained: success against an op¬ 
ponent: {cap.) the Greek goddess NikS.— ad/. 
vic'toryless—victory ship, a successor to the 
liberty ship. (L. victor, -oris — vincire, victum, to 
conquer.) 

Victoria, vik-td'ri-», -td', n. a Brazilian genus of 
gigantic water-lilies: a low, light, four-wheeled 
carriage with a folding hood: a large red plum 
(Victoria plum).— ad/- Victo'rian, of, contem¬ 
porary with, typical of, the reign (1837-1901) of 
Queen Victoria: strict but somewhat conven¬ 
tional in morals, inclining to prudery and 
solemnity: of the state (colony 18S1-190I) of 
Victoria in Australia.— n. a contemporary of 
Queen Victoria: a person of Victorian morality 
or outlook: a native or inhabitant of Victoria. 
— n.pl. Victoriana (vik-to-ri~a'na, -td', or -S'nd), 
bric-d-brac and other characteristic possessions 
or creations of the Victorian age.—n. Victft'riaa- 
ism.—^Victoria Cross, a bronze Maltese cross, a 
decoration for conspicuous bravery on the field, 
founded by Queen Victoria (1836); Victoria 
Day, Empire Day, a holiday on or near Queen 
VictoHa’s birthday (24th May), 
victorine, vik-ta-rin', n. a fur tippet with long 
ends: a variety of peach. [Woman’s name.) 
victress, victrix. See victor, 
victual, vit'i, n. (commonly in pi.) food, esp. 
human food: grain crops, cut or ready for 
cutting {Scot., in sing.). — v.t. to supply or store 
with provision.— v.i. to lay in victuals: to feed: 
— pr.p. victualling {vit'l-ing)i pa.t. and pa.p. 
victualled {vlt'ld). — ns. vict'uallage, provisions; 
victualler {vit'l-ar), a purveyor of provisions: a 
victualling ship.—odf. victmdicsB.—vict'ualling- 
biir, a customs document warranting the captain 
of an outward-bound vessel to ship bonded 
stores for the voyage; vict'ualling-off'ice, -ship, 
an office supplying, a ship conveying, provisions 
to the navy; vict'uallinji-yard', a public estab¬ 
lishment for the collection and supply of pro¬ 
visions to the navy.—licemed victuaUer, an inn¬ 
keeper licensed to sell spirits, wines, etc. [O. Fr. 
vitaille —L.L. victuSlia —L. victualis, relating to 
living— vivire, victum, to live.) 
viculia, vl-kdd'nya, n. a wild species of the llama 
genus: cloth of its wool, or an imitation. [Sp., 
from Quechua.) 

vidame, ve-ddm', n. in French feudal jurisprudence, 
the deputy of a bishop in temporal affairs: a 
minor noble. [Fr.,—L.L. vicedomlnus.) 
vide, vi'dg, vi', wi'dd, L.see.—videinfra {lu'fra, in'- 
frS), see below; vide supra {sU'pra, sdb'prd), see 
above. 
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vidalkat, d-del'isii, vt-, wi-di/lidcet, L. to wit, 
nmnely; usu. shortened td viz. 
vMeidhun, vi-den'dam, vi-, wi-den'dddm (jpl. 
videnda, -da, -da), L. thing(s) to be seen, 
video, vId'i-S, n. (U.S.), television.— aty. pertain¬ 
ing to the bandwidth and spectrum position of 
the signal arising from TV scanning, or to the 
signal, or to the resultant imBge> or to television. 
—video frequency, frequency in the range re¬ 
quired for a vided signal; vid'eoidione, a tele¬ 
phone with accompanying means of transmitting 
a picture of each speaker; video signal, that part 
of a TV signal, which conveys all the informa¬ 
tion required for establishing the visual ima^; 
video (tape) recording, recording both television 
picture and sound on magnetic tape (videotqm) 
so that the programme can be rebroadcast; 
video tube, a television tube. [L. vidire, to 
see.) 

vidette, a faulty form of vedette. 

Vidkon, vid'i-kon, n. a camera tube operating 
on the photoconducting principle. (Trademark; 
vfifeo icon{oscope).J 

vidimus, vVdi-mas (L. ve', wi’di-mdbs), n. an at¬ 
tested copy: an inspection, as of accounts, etc. 
[L. vidimus, we have seen— vidire, to see.) 
viduouB, vid'k-as, ad/, widowed: empty.— n. 
vid'Sa^, widowhood: widows collectivmy.— 
aiy. vid'&al.— n. vidO'ity, widowhood. [L. v/dfao, 
a widow, viduus, deprived, bereaved.) 
vie, vi, v.i. to make a vie {obs.): to contend in 
rivalry.— v.t. to stake {obs.)i to declare, bid 
(ohs.; cards): to put forward in competition 
or emulation, {Shak.) or repeatedly {Shak .):— 
pr.p. vy'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. vied, vid. — n. {obs.) 
a bid, challenge, stake.— adv. vy'ingly. [Fr. 
enWer—L. invItOre, to challenge, invite.) 
vielle, vi-el’, n. a hurdy-gurdy, lute played by a 
wheel. [Fr.] 

Viennese, vi-e-nis’, ad/, of Vienna. —n. sing, and 

f l. an inhabitant {pi. inhabitants) of Vienna. 

et armis, vi et dr'mis, vi, we et dr'mis, L. by 
force of (lit. and) arms- 

Vietnamese, ve-et-nam-ez', n. a native or inhabi¬ 
tant, or the language, of Vietnam i—pl. as sing. 
—^Also ad/. 

vieux jeu, vya she, Fr. (lit. old game or joke), a 
subject that has lost all novelty, 
view, vk, n. an act, possibility or opportunity oi 
looking: range or field of sight: whole extent 
seen: a prospect, wide or distant extent seen: 
that which is seen: inspection: appearance: 
aspect: the picture of a scene: general survey 
of a subject: mode of thinking of something: 
opinion: intention, purpose: expectation.— v.t. 
to see: to look at: to look at on television: 
to observe: to consider: to examine intellectu¬ 
ally.—c4/. view'able, able to be seen: sufficiently 
interesting to be looked at or watched.— ns. 
view'er, one who views: an inspector: one 
appointed to examine and report: a colliery 
superintradent: a television watcher: an ap¬ 
paratus used to project film for purposes of 
editing and cutting: device with magnitying lens, 
etc., for viewing transparencies; view 'iness, char¬ 
acter of being viewy; view'ing.— ad/, view'lcas, 
invisible.— adv. view'lessly.— ad/s. viewiy ^dial.), 
pleasing to look at; view'y {coll.), holding or 
expressing opinions vague or purely speculative: 
inclined to attach undue importance to certain 
aspects or views: one-sided: cranky.—view'- 
finder, a camera attachment or part for deter¬ 
mining the field of view; view'-halloo', the 
huntsman's cry when the fox breaks cover; 
view'point, point of view: standpoint: a selected 
position for admiring scenery.-^issolving views, 
pictures thrown on a screen and made to pass 
one into another; in view, in sight: in mind: 
as an aim or prospect; in view of, in a position 
to see or to be seen by: having regard to; on 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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vtew, open to fenwiU inspection; Iteke • dim 
view ot« to regerd unfavoiunbly; view awey, to 
see breaking cover; witt a view to, having in 
mind: with a design of. [Fr. we — w, pa.pu of 
voifr-L. vMfre, to see.] 
vifda, vif’da, a. 5ee vivda. 
vigesimal, vh-Jes‘l-m»l, atil. based on the number 
twenty.—viges'imo-quar'to, twenty-four-mo. 
(L. vigesimus (vlt^imus), twentieth— viginti, 
twenty.] 

vigia, vi-AA#'d), n. a danger warning 

on a chart. [Sp. vigia, look-out—L. vigilia.] 
vigO, vU‘ll, A- watching, esp. night, esp. for 
religiQUB exercises: the eve of a holy day: a 
religious service by night: a keeping awake, 
wakefulness.—n. vig'ilaMe, watchfulness: wake- 
Ailness: a guard, watch (Milt.): a planned 
effort to uncover and punish corruption and 
brihmy (India). — a4i- vig'ilant, watchful.—n. 
vigilante (-an'tS; origmally, U.S. from Sp.), a 
member of an organisation to look after the 
interesu, threatens in some way, of a group: 
a member of a vigilance committee.— adv. 
vig'ilantiy.—vigilance committee (U.S.), an un- 
authorisra bony which, in the absence or in¬ 
efficiency of regular government, exercises 
powers of arrest, punishment, etc.: any self- 
appointed association for the compulsory im¬ 
provement of local morals according to its own 
standards. [L. vigilia — vigil, awake, watchful; 
cf. vigere, to be lively.] 
vigaeron, vin-ye-rS, it. a vine-grower. [Fr.] 
vignette, vin-yel', n. orig. a design of vine-leaves 
and tendrils: a small embellishment without a 
border, in what would have been a blank space, 
esp. on a title-page or as a headpiece or tail¬ 
piece: a photographic portrait shading off 
around the head: a character sketch, a word- 
picture. — v.t. to make a vignette of. — m. 
vignett'er; vignett'ist. [Fr.,— vigne —L. vinea, a 
vine, a vineyard.] 

vigour, vfg'ar, n. active strength: vital power: 
forcefulness: activity: energy.— adl. vig'orous. 
— adv. vig'orously.—it. vig'orousness. [A..Fr. 
vigour (Fr. vigueur), and L. vigor, -Sris — vigere, 
to be strong.] 

vihara, ve-ha'ru, n. a Buddhist or Jain precinct, 
temple, or monastery. [Sans, vihara.) 
viking, vi’kittgj n. a Scandinavian pirate (8th-10th 
cent.).—ft. vi'kingism. [O.N. vikingr, prob.— 
O.E. wicing, pirate.] 

vilayet, vllS’yet, n. a Turkish province. [Turk. 
vlUiyet —Ar. vvelayeh.) 

vlld, vilda, vild, adl- an old variant (Spens., Shak.) 
of vile.— adv, vild'ly.— n. vild'ness, 
vile, viV, aH. worthless: mean: paltry: base: 
. detestable: loathsome: foul: depraved: very 
‘ had.—adv. (Stutk., Spens.) vilely.— adv. vUe'ly.— 
ns. vile'ness; vilinck'tion (v//-)^ act of vilifying: 
defamatory speech: abuse; vilifler (vf/').— v.t. 
vilify (v//'), to make vile: to disparage: to de- 
(kme:—nr.p. virifying; pa.t, and pa.p. virilied. 
— v.t. vilipend (viT; L. vllipendif^pendire, to 
weigh), to despise, make light of: to disparage: 
to slander, vilify.— v.i. to use vilification. [O.Fr. 
v//and L. W/fr,-worthless.] 
vill, vil, n. a township, or feudal territorial unit 
(hist.): a manor (hist.): a village (poet.). — ns. 
vill'a, orig., a country house or farmhouse with 
subsialary buOdings: a country scat, in Italy 
often a castle: a detached house of some size: 
a superior, middle-class dwelling-house; vill'a- 
dom. Villas collectively: the villa-dweiling world. 
— ttdis. vill'ar, of a vill; viliatic (-at'ik; Milt.), 
farmyard: village. [L. villa, a country house, 
partly through O.Fr. ville, farm, village, etc. 
^r., town), and It. villa, country house.] 
vula. See vuL 

villata, viru, 1- a manor, a parish, or an outlying 
part of a parish: an asseinblage of houses 


small^ than'a 4own: a small municipality 
(I/.5.): the people of a village.— adl. of, dwelling 
in. a village.—ns. viU'ager, an inhabitant of a 
village; Wilagery (virif-rli Shak, villagree), 
villages collectively or perh. village people.— 
village east (see cart). [Fr. village, L. viUitieus.) 
villagw. See villiago. 

villam, vil'an, n. a villein (orig.): a violent, male¬ 
volent or unscrupulous evil-doer; playfully, a 
wretch: the wi^ed enemy of tlw hero or 
heroine in a story or play.— adl. low-born: 
base: villainous.— ns. viirainage, vill'anagc, 
villeinage; villawess, a she-villain.— adl. viH'aln- 
ous (or vill'anous), of the nature of, like, or 
suited to a villain; detestable, vile.— adv, 
(Shak.) villainously.— adv. viirainoasly (viil'an- 
ottsly).— ns. vill'ainy (vill'any), the act (obs. the 
words) of a villain: extreme wickedness: an 
atrocious crime; disgrace (obs.); vill'an, a 
villein. [O.Fr. villain —L.L. rillanus —L. villa, 
a country house.] 

villanelle, vil-a-nel', it. a poem, on two rhymes, 
in five tercets and a quatrain, the first line re¬ 
peated as sixth, twelfth, and eighteenth, the 
third as ninth, fifteenth, and last. [Fr.,—It. 

villanella — villano, rustic.] 
villanous(ly). See under villain. 

Villanovan, vil-a~nS'van, adl- of an early Iron 
Age culture of which remains occur at Villanova, 
near Bologna, 
villany. See under villain, 
villar, viliatic. See vill. 

vilieggiatura, vi-lej-a-tdo'ra, n. country retirement 
or holiday. [It.] 

villein, vil'an, -In, (liist.) n. orig. app. a free 
villager: later (13th cent.) a serf, free in relation 
to all but his lord, and not absolutely a slave: 
developing later into a copyholder.— n. vi|re(i)n- 
age, a villein’s tenure or status. [A.Fr.; cf. 
villain.] 

villenage. See under villein, 
villi. See villus. 

villiago, yfJ-yd'gd,(5haAE.)ii. coward.—Alsovilia'co 
(Scott villagio). [It. vigliacco —L. vilis, worth¬ 
less.] 

villication, vil-i~ka'shan, (Smollett) it. app. in¬ 
tended as a Scots pronunciation of vellication. 
villus, vil'as. It. a long soft hair: a hair-like pro¬ 
cess:— pi. vill'i (-i).— adls. vill'iform, having the 
form of villi; vill'ose, vill'ous, covered gvith or 
formed of villi: like the pile of vhivet.—it. 
villos'ity. (L. villus, wool.] 

vim, vim, (slang) n. energy, vigour. [App. L. vim, 
accus of vis, force.] 

vimana, vi-mdn'a, it. the central shrine of an 
Indian temple with pyramidal roof: a temple 
gate: an aeroplane. [Sans, vimana, lit. a mark¬ 
ing out.] 

vimtneous, vim-in'l-as, adl- with long flexible 
shoots. [L. vimlneus — vimen, ~lni.t, osier, switch.] 

vin, vi, (Fr.) wine.—vin blanc (blS), white wine; 
vin (u^inaire (6r~din-*r), inexpensive table wine 
for ordinary use; vin ros^, ros£ (q.v.).—les 
grands vins, wines from famous vineyards. 

Vina, ve’na, n. an Indian stringed instrument 
with fretted finger-board over two gourds. [Sans. 
vinS J 

vinaceous. See under vine, 
vinaigrette, vithd-gret', n. a box or bottle for aro¬ 
matic vinegar or smelling-salts: a mixture of 
oil, vinegar and seasoning used as a sal^ 
dressing. [Fr.,— vinaigre, vinegar.] 
vinal, Vinalia. See under vine, 
vinasse, vi-nas', n. residue in alcoholic distUlation, 
esp. in beet-sugar-making, a source of potash 
salts. [Fr.] 

Vinca, ving'ka, n. the periwinkle genus. [L. 
vinca-pervinca.) 

Yfaicennan, vin-sen’shan, -shyan, astt. pertaining 
to St Vincent de Paul (1576-1660) or to the 


file, far; ml, hAr (her); mine; mate, fir; mute; moUn.fddt; dhen (then) 


Tiacibic 


charitable aaaodaticns fouoded by him, or to tainty. [O.B./yMflaii,toiiioiild—^3'fito,iiiouldy 
St Vincent of Larina (tl. 450), or other Vincent, —fyfu, mould.} 

vincilile, vin’M-bl, atU. that may be ovocome.— n. vhigt-et-un, n. a card game, iu object to 

rincibil'to. [L. vlitelbills—viHcire, vhtum, to have a total of pips in one’a hand neareat to, 
confer,] but not exceeding, twentyone.>^]ao riaittmi 

rincniiini, vbig'kH^m, n. a bond: a horizontal j[v4-rd}. [Fr. vingt-et-un. twenty-one.] 
line placed above, equivident to bracketaCmotA.): viaicnihira,-turiat. Seerine. 
a tendinoua band (janat.):-^l. vinc'nia, [L.,— vinolent, vinotogiat, etc. See viae. 
vinelre, to bind.] vint, vtnt, n. a card game like i 

viademud, vin-tU'mi-eL a4t> pertaining to the fRuaa.] 
vintage.— v.i. vindC'nuate, to gather grapes, or viatage, vlnt'Q, a. the ipithering 
other fhiit. [L. vindimia, vintage; see viatage.] preparation for wkie-making: ; 
vindicate, vla'<n-Adr, v.r. to justify: to clear from of grapes or wine: the tim 

. criticism, etc.: to defend with success: to make grapes: wine, cap. of a good ye 

good a claim to: to lay claim to: to maintain: of a particular period: a period 

to avenge (ohr.): to free (ohs.).— n. vfaidicability pertaming to the grape vintage 
i-k>-bil%ti). — a^- ria'dicaUe.—it. vindlci'tion, specified year and of good qut 

act of vindicating: defence: justification: sup- e.g. of a play by an author < 


act of vindicating: defence: justification: sup¬ 
port.—<u(/. via'dicktive (or vtn-dik’»-tiv), vinoi- 
cating: tending to vindicate: revengeful, vin¬ 
dictive (Skak.). — ns. vindic'ativeness, vindictive¬ 
ness: vin'dicitor, one who vindicates:—/em. 
vin'dicAtrem.— adv. vin'dicatorily.— adfs. vin'dica- 
toiy i-a-ter-i, or -H-Ur-i), serving or tending to 
vindirate: punitive: retributive: avenging: vin- 
dic'tive, revengeful: pursuing revenge: punitive 
(as in vindictive damages): retributive (as in 
vindictive Justice). — adv. vindic'tively.— n. vindic'- 
tiveneas. (L. vindic&re, -Stum.] 
vine, vln, n. a woody climbing plant (Vitis vinifera 
or other of the genus) that produces grapes: 


vint, vint, n. a card game like contract bridge. 
[Russ.] 

vintage, vlnt'Q, n. the ipithering of grapes and 
preparation for wkie-making: a season's yield 
of grapes or wine: the time of gatherhag 
grapes: wine, esp. of a good year: dtepromict 
of a particular period: a period of origin.— 
pertaming to the grm vintage: of wine, of a 
specified year and of good quality: generally, 
e.g. of a play by an author or of a period, 
among the best and most characteristic: out of 
date and no longer admired.— v.t. to strip of 
grapes: to gather (grapes): to make (wine)— 
esp. of a good year.—a. and v.t. vint (back- 
formation from vintage).— ns. vint'ager, a 
worker at the vintage; vint'aging.—vintage car, 
an old fashioned (specif, built between 1916 and 
1930) car; vintage year, one in which a par¬ 
ticular product (usu. wine) reaches an exception¬ 
ally high standard. [AF.r. vintage, O.Fr. (Fr.) 
vendange —L. vindimia — vinum, wine, grapes, 
dimire, to remove— di, out of or away, emire, 
to take; modified by influence of vintner.] 


a climbing or trailing stem or ((/.5.) plant vintner, vint’nar, n. a wine-seller.— n. vint’ry, a 


(kart.). — v.t. to remove vines from, e.g., vines 
and pods from (peas).— ad/e. vin&'ceous, wine- 
coloured; vin'af, of, due to, wine.— n.pi. 
VinA'Ua (L. vi-na'li-a), a Roman wine festival 
celebrated on 23rd April, when last year’s 
vintage was tasted and offered to Jupiter: also 
a vintage festival, 19th August.—ns. vl'ner, a 
vine-grower; vinery (vin'a-ri), a hot-house for 
rearing vines; viniculture (vin'g vin'), cultivation 
of the vine, esp. for wine-making; vin'ieulturist. 


wine-store: a wine-shc^. [O.Fr. vinetier —L.L. 
Vlnetarlus —L. vinum, wme.] 
vinyl, vin'il, n. an organic radical CHiCH—. 
— ns. vinylidene (vin-il'I-din), the bivalent radi¬ 
cal CH,:C= ; Vinylite (vin'U-tt), proprietary 
name for a series of vinyl resins.—vinyl tesina, 
plastics, thermoplastic resins, polymers or 
co-polymers of vinyl compound^ e.g. co¬ 
polymers of vinyl chloride, CHa(;HCl, and 
vinyl acetate, CH.COOCH: CH,. 


t4f. vin'ident, addicted to wine.—ns. vinoragist; viol, vV»l, n. any member of a class of instruments. 


vinol'ogy, scientific study of vines, esp. grape¬ 
vine; vinos'ity, vinous character: character¬ 
istic qualities of a particular wine: addiction 
to wine.— ad/s. vi'nous, pertaining to wine: like 
wine: wine-coloured: caused by or indicative 
of wine; vl'ny, pertaining to, like, consisting of, 
or bearing vines: entwining.—vine'-branch, a 
branch of a vine: a centurion’s badge.— ad/. 
vine'-clad, covered with vines.—vine'-disease, a 
disease affecting the vine; vine'-dresser, one 
who trims and cultivates vines; vine'-fretter, a 
small insect that infests vines, esp. Phylloxera 
or other greenfly; vine'-gall, a ^11 on a vine, 
esp. one made by a weevil; viae'-leaf, the leaf 
of a vine; vine'-mildew, a disease of vines due 
to the oidium stage of a mildew fungus, Uncinula; 
vine'-prop, a support for a vine; vine'-rod, a 
Roman centurion's badge; vine'-stock, the stock 
on which a vine of another kind is grafted; 
vineyard (.vln’yard, -ySrd), a plantation of vines. 
—dwell under one’s vine and fig-tree, to live at 
peace on one’s own land. [O.Fr. vine, vigne — 
L. vinea, a vineyard, a vine— vinum, wine; Gr. 
oinos, wine.] 

vinegar, vin'I-^ar, n. a condiment and pickling 
medium, a dilute Impure acetic acid, made from 
beer, weak wine, etc.— v.t. to apply vinegar to. 


g recursors of the violin class, represented now 
y the double-bass.— ns. viola (viS'la), a tenor 
fiddle, slightly bigger than the violin, tuned a 
fifth lower; violer (vi'a-Zir), a viol piajrer: a 
fiddler; viedin {vl-a-lin', or vi'), a musical instru¬ 
ment with four strings (E, A, £>, G) played with 
a bow: a violinist; vi'olinist, a player on the 
violin; violist iyi’-al-lst), a player on the viol: 
ivi-d’list), a player on the viola; viokmccilist 
(vi-, vi-a-»n-cffe/'irr),a ’cello-player; viiflonchiro, 
a bass instrument of the violin class, commonly 
called ’cello; violone (vi-d-ld'nS), a bass viol, 
big^r than the viola da gamba—an earlier 
version of the present double-bass.—vi'ol-de- 
gam'boys iSkak.), the viola da gamba; violln'- 
bow; vit^n'-string.—vltrfa da braccio (dd 

brSt'ckd; It., viol for the arm), a tenor viol, 
held along the arm; viola da gamba (gam'bax 
It., viol fomhe leg), a bass viol, resembling the 
’cello; viola d’amore (dd-md'rd; It., of love), a 
tenor viol with sympathetic strings under the 
finger-board; viola da spalls (jpd/'/a; It., for 
the shoulder), a bigger form of tenor viol. 
[Partly vieile; partly Fr. vioie and It. viola, 
dim. vio/tm, au^entative violone, and its dim. 
violoncello; origin doubtful; cf. L.L. vltula, and 
fiddle.] 


— n. vinegarrette', a vinaigrette.— ad/s. vin'egar- viola. See vioL 

ish, sourish; vin'egary, like or flavoured with Viola, vi'a-la, n. the violet and pansy genus of 
vinegar: sour (alsoflg.).—vin'egar-eel', a minute plants, giving name to the funily VioUl'ceae, 
threadworm that breeds in vinqgar; vin'egar- with spurred zygomorphic flowers..~m(f. vioU'- 
fly', a fruit-fly; vin'egar-plant', a bacterium ceous, of the Violaceae: violet-coloured. [L. 
causing acetic fermenution. [Fr. vinalgre—via 


ceous, 

vldla.) 


of the Violaceae: violet-coloured. 


(L. vinum), wine, aigre, sour (L. Seer, keen, violate, vi'a-lSt, v.t. to do violence to: to fail to 
sharp, pungent).] observe duly: to abuse: to ravish; to profane, 

vinew, vin'S, v.t. and v.i. to make or become — adj. violated; defiled.— ad/, vi'olable, that 

mouldy.—n. mouldiness.—a<(f.vin'ewed,mouldy: may be violated.-—odr. vi'olably.—n. vioU'tion. 
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—a4l‘ vi'oiitiiw, cAuiuig, tending to. or involv¬ 
ing vioiatiott.—». vi'oiitor. [L. vioUwe, -Stum 
— vis, strength.] 
viold, (Af/A.) for vinllcd. 

violent, i^a-lsnl, adif. intensely forcible; impetu¬ 
ous and unrestrained in action: overmaster- 
ingly vehement: due to violence; wrested: ex¬ 
pressing violmce.—v.i. (abs.) to force.— v.l. 
{Shak.) to rage.— n. vi'olence, the state or 
quality of being violent: excessive, unrestrained, 
or unjustifiable force: outrage: profanation: 

, jfuury: rape.—adv. vi'oleiitly. [L. vMentus or 
violins, -entls —vis.] 

violet, vl'9-llt, n, any plant or flower of the genus 
Viola: extended to unrelated plants, as dame's 
violet, water-viotst (see dame, water): a bluish 
purple.— atll- bluish purple. [Fr. vlolette —L. 
viola.] 

violin, violist, violoncello, etc. Sec viol. 

V.I.P. Abbrev. for very important person, 
viper, vi'par, n. the adder: any member of its 
genus (Vi'pera) or family (Viperidac, vi-per’i-di): 
extended to some other snakes, as the pit-vipers, 
horned vipers: an ungrateful or treacherous, 
malignant person(^g.).— adUs. viperUorm (-per'); 
vi'perine {•p.vr-in), related to or resembling the 
viper; vi'perish, venomous: spiteful; like a 
viper; vi'perous, having the qualities of a viper: 
venomous: malignant.—odv. vi'pcrously.— 

viper's baglosa, a stiff bristly boraginaceous 
plant (Echium) of dry places with intensely 
blue flowers, once thought a remedy or prophyl¬ 
actic for snake-bite; viper’s grass, black salsify. 
[L. vipera—vivus, living, parire, to bring forth.] 
virago, vl-ra‘gd, vi-ra‘gd, n. a heroic or manlike 
woman: an a^zon: a scold; a termagant.— 
<id/5. vitKgauvaJyi-ra-Jin'i-in], viraginous (vi-rq/'), 
vira'goish. [L. virago, -Inis —v/r, a man.] 
viral. See virus. 

’ viranda, virando, obs. forms of veranda(h). 
virelay, vir’»-la, n. an old French lyric form in 
two-rhymed stanzas of short lines, linked by 
recurrent lines. [Fr. virelai, app. from'meaning- 
less refrain vlrgli, but associated with virer, turn, 
lal, a song.] 

virement, vi-n-ma, n. authorised transference of 
a surplus to balance a deficit under another 
head. [Fr.] ^ 

vircnt, vir'onl, ad^. verdant: fresh; green.—n. 
virescence (v/r-, vir-es'»ns). — at^. viresc'ent, turn¬ 
ing green: inclining to green: fresh; green; 
abnormally green. [L. virens, -entls, pr.p. of 
vlrire, to be green; viriscens, pr.p. of viresc/re, 
to become green.] 

Vireo, vlr’i-o, n. a genus of American singing 
birds, the greenlets. giving name to the family 
Vireonidae i-on'i-di). [L. vired, -6nis, perh. 
greenfinch.] 

viretot, vir'i-tot, (Scott after Chaucer) n. rush, 
dash. ^d. [Origin obscure.] 
virga, vur'ga, it. trails of water, drops, or ice 
particles coming from a cloud but not rraching 
the ground as precipitation. JL., a twig, streak 
in the sky.] 

virgate, vur’gat, aefi. rodlike: twiggy.— n. an old 
land measure, commonly 30 acres. [L. virga, 
rod.] 

virge, vurj, n. obs. Latinised spelling of verge (I). 
—n, virg'er (obs. except in St Paul’s Cathedral), 
verger. 

Virgilian. Vergiliaa, var-Jil'l-an, atU. of, in the 
manner of, Virgil (Vergiiius), the Roman poet 
(70-19 B.C.). 

virgiB, vAr'Jin, n. a maiden: one (esp. a woman) 
who has had no sexual intercourse: a madonna, 
a figure of Hm Virgin: Virgo, a sign, and a con¬ 
stellation, of- the zodiac.— ad}, m a state of 
virginity: of a virgin; maidenly: pure: chaste: 
undcftted: in the original condition—unatuined, 
untouched, uncxploHed, never scaled, felled. 


i4rtoe 

captured, wrought, used, etc.— v.t, (with A; 
Shtdt.) to. continue c^pute—vir'giw, of or 
appropriate to a virgin or virginity: in a state 
of virginit]|; like a virgin: parthmo^netic.— 
adv. vir'j^aQy. — ns. vir'ipidMwd, virgin'ity, 
state or foci of being a virgin.—vir'ginv, 
pure.— adv. chastely.—n. Vir'gd, the Virgin, in 
the zodiac.—vii^ birth, generation, partheno¬ 
genesis.—odf. virg'in-bora, born of a virmn.— 
virgin gold, gold in the condition in which it 
is found; virgin knot, the fastening of a Greek 
oi Roman woman’s girdle, loosed at marriage; 
vir'gin’s-bow'er, traveller’s-joy (Clematis vitaJoa). 
—the (Blessed) Virgin, Mary the mother of 
Christ; the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth I of England. 
[Partly through Fr.,—L. virgd, -inis.] 
virginal, vOr'Jin-al, n. (often in pi., also pair of 
virginals) an old keyboard instrument, a spinet, 
esp. a box-shaped spinet.— v.i. (Shak.) to finger, 
as on a virginal. [Perh. as played by young 
ladies; see above.] 
virginal. See virgin. 

Virginia, v»r-Jin'ya, n. a tobacco mown and manu¬ 
factured in Virginia. — ad}. Virgin'ian.—n. a 
native or citizen of Virginia.— n. virgin'ium 
(chem.), a name proposed for the element of 
atomic number 87 (see francium).—Virginia 
creeper, an American climbing-plant near akin 
to the vine, bright red in autumn; Virginia 
stock (see stock). [After Elizabeth, the virgin 
queen.] 

virgnie, vur'gul, n. a slanting line, an old form of 
comma. [Fr.,—L. virgula, dim. of virga, a twig.] 
viricide. virus. 

virid, vir'id, ad}, green.— n. viridesc'ence.— ad}. 
viridesc'cnt, greenish.— ns. virid'ian, a green 
pigment, hydrated chromium sesquioxide; vir'- 
idite, an indeterminate green decomposition pro¬ 
duct in rocks; virid'ity, verdure: greenness. 
JL. viridis, green— virere, to be green.] 
virile, vir'il, sometimes vir', also -i7. ad}, having 
qualities of a mature male human being: robustly 
masculine; manly: of a man, sexually potent. 
— n. virileacence (vir-il-es'ans), development of 
male character in the female.— adi- viriiese'ent. 
— ns. vir'ilism, presence of male characteristics 
in the female; viril'ity, the state or quality of 
being a man: the power of a mature male: 
the power of procreation: manhood: mascu- 
liniW: vigour, energy. [L. virilis — vir. a man; 
cf. O.E. wer, man. and werwulf.] 
virl, virl, (now Scot.) n. Same as ferrule, 
virose, etc. _See under virus, 
virtu, vur-too', n. a love of the fine arts: taste 
for curiosities: objects of art or antiquity.— 
ad}s. virtuose (-t6-6s'), virtuA'sic, exhibiting the 
qualities of a virtuoso.— ns. virtuMity (-os'), the 
character of a virtuoso; exceptional technical 
skill in music or other fine art: interest in or 
knowledge of articles of virtu; virtuoso (vtr-tdd- 
d'sd, vSr-ta-S'sd, -so), one skilled or interested 
in works of art, antiquities, curiosities, and the 
like: a musician (or other artist} of the highest 
technical skill:—p/. virtuS'sds, virtud'si (-se): — 
fern, virtud'sa, pi. virtud'se (-so); virtud'sdmp. 
[It. virti —L. vines, -Btls; see next word.] 
virtual, etc. See virtue. 

virtue, vur'te, n. excellence: worth: moral excel¬ 
lence: the practice of duty: a gojd quality, 
esp. moral: an accompliriiment (rare): valour 
(now rare): sexual purity: looselv, vir^nity: 
inherent power: efficacy: one of the orders of 
the celestial hierarchy.— ad}, vir'tual, virtuous 
(obs.): having virtue or efficacy (arch,): in 
effect, though not in fact: not sura in fact but 
capable of being considered as such for some 
purposes.—ns. vir'tualism, the doctrine of 
Christ’s virtual presence in the eucharist; nit’- 
tualist; virtual'i^, essential nature: potratialhy. 
— adv. vir'tually, in effect, though not in fact: 
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loosely, almost, nearly— •aijs. vk'tinlessi —fern, viscouatcss (vrArowat-rs), the wift of a 

tuom, having virtue; morally good: blameless: vjseount: a woman bolding a viscounty in her 
righteous: practising duty: according to the own right: a size of roofing slate, 18 x. 10 
moral law: efaaste.--adv. vir'tuouly.—a. vir'- inches (4S7 x 254 mm,).—nr* vi'scouatcy, vi'- 
tuousneee.—virtual image (see inuge).— a^. acmmtslup, a viscounty; vi'scounty, a viscount 
vir'tue-iaroof {Mill, vertuc'), impregnable in (obs.); the jurisdiction of, or territory undw, 

virtue.—^by, in, virtue of, through the power, a viscount (Mrt.): the rank or dignity of a 
force, or efficacy of; because of: on account viscount. [O.Fr. v/scon/e (Fr. vicomfe)—vis-(L. 

of; make a virtue of necessity, to do as if fiom vice, in place of) conte, count, after L.L. vice- 

sense of duty (or with a sense of duty called in comes —L. comes, a companion.] 

for the occasion) something one must needs do; viscous, vis'kes, my. resistant, or highly resistant, 
seven principal virtues, faith, hope, charity, to flow owing to forces acting between the mole- 
justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude— cules: tenacious: stickji: viscid.— n. vis'caus- 
the first three the theological, the last four .the ness.—vis'co-, in composition, viscous, viscosity. 
moral virtues; the cardinal virtues (see cardinal). —n. viscom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
[O.Fr. vertu and L. virtus, bravery, moral viscosity.—mb's, viscomet'ric,-al, — ii. viscom'- 

excellence—vfr, a man; cf.Gr. bdrdr. Sans, vtra, etry.—Also viscosim'eter, viscosimet'ric, -al, 

a hero, O.E. wer, man.] viscosim'etry.—n. viscos'ity.—viscous flow, a 

virtuose, -osic, etc. See virtu. type of fluid flow in which there is a continuous 

virtute officii, vAr-tU'ti of-is'i-i, vir-, wir-t6o-te steady motion of the particles, the motion at a 

of-lk’i-e, L. by virtue of office. ^ fixed point always remaining constant; viscous 

virulent, vlr'e-bnt, or -ob-, at^. highly poisonous water, water thickened by addition of chemicals, 

or malignant: venomous: acrimonious.— ns. used in fighting forest fires. [L.L. viscSsus, 

vir'ulence, vir'ulency.— adv. vir'ulently. [L. sticky—L. viscum, bird-lime, mistletoe; cog. 

virulentus — virus, see virus.] with Gr. ixos, mistletoe.] 

virus, vi'rss, n. venom: contagious or poisonous Viscum, vis'kem, n. a genus of parasitic plants 
matter (as of ulcers, etc.): the transmitted cause including the common mistletoe: (without ruii.) 
of infection: a pathogenic agent, a combination bird-lime. [L.] 

of chemicals, but capable of increasing rapidly viscus, vis'kas, (med., zool.) n. any one of the 
inside a living cell; any corrupting influence.— organs situated within the chest and the abdo- 
adj. vi'ral, pertaining to or caused by a virus.— men—heart, lungs, liver, etc.;— pi. viscera 

ns. vir'icide (or vir'), a substance that destroys (vu'ar-a; in common use, esp. the abdominal 

or eliminates a virus; viTol'ogy, the study of organs).— adjj. visc'eral.— v.t. visc'erate, to dis- 

virus, virusm and virus diseases; yirol'ogist.— embowel.—visc'ero-, in composition, of or per- 

ad). vi'rose, poisonous: foul.—n. viro'sis, a taining to the viscera or to a viscus.—Also 
disease causal by a virus.— adj- vi'rous, virose. visc'eri-.—ns. visceroptfl'sisfGr.prdsrs, a falling), 
—virus disease, a disease caused by a virus. [L. abnormally low position of the intestines in 
virus, venom; Gr. ios. Sans, vifa, poison.] the abdominal cavity: viscerotonia i-tdn'), a 

vis, vis, vis, wis, (L.) force, power.—vis comica pattern of temperament associated with the 
{kom ik-a, kdm'ik-a}, comic power; vis inertiac endomorphic body type—extravert, sociable. 
(In-ur'shi-e, in-ert'i-i), the power of inertia: fond of bodily comforts.—visceroton'ic. [L. 
passive resistance; vis major {ma'jar, mo'yar'l, viscus, pi. viscera.] 

superior force; vis mortua (mdr'fu-a, mor'fdb-a), vise, viz (obs.), v.r. to advise: to look at.—v.i. to 
force of pressure, dead force; vis viva (vf'va, look (with on): to consider (with on). (Partly 
ve’vfl, we'tva), living force, equal to the mass advise; partly Fr. riser —L. ridere, visum, to 
of a moving body multiplied by the square of see.] 

its velocity.—vis a tergo (d tur'gd, d ter'go), vise. U.S. spelling of vice (1). 
compulsion from behind. visd. See viBa._ 

visa, vi'za, visd, vi'za, ns. an authenticating en- Vishnu, vish’noo, n. the second god of the Hindu 
dorsement on a passport.— vs.t. to put a visa triad; he became specially the benefactor of 

on:—pu.rs. and/Ki.ps. vi'saed, vi'sded. [L. visa, man in his many avurars or incarnations. [Sans.] 

pa.p. fern, of videre, to see, and Fr. visi, pa.p. visible, viz'i-bl, adj. that may be seen; in sight: 
masc. of viser, to examine.] obvious: (of supplies of a commodity) actually 

visi^, viz'ij, n. the face.— adj. vis'aged.— n. vis- in store, known to be available; read]/or willing 

agiste (ve-zazh-est), an expert in facul make-up. to receive a visitor or visitors.— n. a visible thing 

[Fr. visage —L. visas, look.] (often in pi.). — ns. visibU'ity, state or quality of 

vis-i-vis, vl'sa-vi, adv. face-to-face.— prep, face- being visible, or perceivable by the eye; clear- 

to-face with.— n. one who faces, or is opposite ness of the atmosphere: clarity and ra^e of 

to. another: a light carriage with seats facing vision in the atmospheric conditions, seeing: a 

each other: an S-shaped couch: oppositenum- visible thing (usu. in p/.): a sight, show place 

ber. [Fr. vis, ftice (—L. visus, look), d, to.] (obs.): appearance (obz.): power of seeing, 
viscacha, vis-ka'cha, n. a S. American burrowing sight (phs.^; vis'ibieneBs.— adv. vis'ibly.—VisiUe 

rodent of heavy build.—Also vizca'cha, bizca'- CnurcB, the body of professing Christians, as 

cha.— n. viacBcliera i-cha’ra), a settlement of opp. to the Invisible Church, which consists of 

viscachas. [Sp.,—Quechua huiscacha.] those spiritually minded persons who live up to 

viscera, visceral, viscerate, viscera-. See viscus. the ideals of the Church, together with the de- 
viscid, Vis'id, ad}, semi-fluid, sticky, glutinous, parted saints in heaven; visible exports, im- 

viscous: of a surface, clammy and covered with ports (see exports, imports); visible horizon (see 

a sticky secretion (bat.). — ns. viscid'ity; viscin horizon); visible means, means or resources 

(vis'in), the sticky substance presept in the fruits which are apparent to or ascertainable by 

of mistletoe. [L.L. viscldus —L. viscum: see others; visible speech, a system of phonetic 

viscous.] characters each of which suggests the configura- 

visco-, visco(si)meter, etc. See viscous. tion of the organs in producing thn sound, 

viscose, vis'kSs, n. the sodium salt of cellulose [Through O.Fr. or direct ftom L. vislbills — 

xanthate, used in the manufacture of viscose vidire: sec vision.) 
rayon. [See viscous.] visic. See vision. 

viseoimt, vVkawnt, n. an officer who acted as Visigoth, viz'i-goth, n. one of the Western Goths, 
admiii^rative deputy to an earl, a sherilT (hist.): as distinguished from the Ostrogoths or Eastern 

a titto of nobility next below an earl (first granted Goths; they formed settlonents in the south 

14M): the son or younger brother of a count: of France and in Spain, and their kingdom in 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: H'a-mant; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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vimaliii'tioB •!-.— v.l. via'ualiM, •izc-, make 
visible, externalise to the eye: to call up a clear 
visual image of.— v./. to call up a clear visual 
image: b^me visible (med.). —lu. vis'ualiser, 
-s*; vis'ualist, a visualiser: a visile: visual'ity 
iCarlyk), quality or state of being visible to the 
mind: a mental pk:ture.— adv. vis'ually.—visual 
aid, a picture, photograph, film, diagram, etc., 
used as an aid to teaching; visual purple (see 
purple^. [L.L. visudlis —L. visus, sight.] 
visuo-, in composition, sight. [L. virus.] 
vita, vrt», vd', iv^7a,(L.)life.—vita patrisl'rd pat 
r/s), in the father’s lifetime. 

Vitaceae. See Vitis. 

Vita glass, vi't» flas, trademark for a glass that 
transmits ultraviolet rays, 
vital, vVt»l, ttdi. being a manifestation of Organic 
life: supporting, or necessary to, life: life- 

f living, invigorating: characmristk: of life, or of 
iving things: animate, living: full of life: 
capable of living (o6s.): pertaining to life, 
birth, and death: due to living agency: fatal 
to life; essential, or (loosely) highly important. 
— n. vitalisfi'tioa. -z-. — v.t. vi'talise, -z-, give life 
to: to stimulate activity in: to give vigour to; to 
make lifelike.— r. vi'taliser, -z-.— mO. vital¬ 
ising, -Z-. —ns. vitalism, doctrine that there is a 
vital principle (q.v.); vitalist, one who holds 
this doctrine.—^, vitalistic.— adv. vitalisti- 
cally.—n. vitality (‘tal’), state or quality of being 
vital: principle of life, power of living: living¬ 
ness: quality of being fully or intensely alive: 
capacity to endure and flourish: animation, 
liveliness: a living or vital thing or quality:— 
pi. vital'ities. — adv. vitally. — n.pl. vitals (rarely 
in sing.), the interior organs essential for life: 
the part of any whole necessary for its existence. 
—R. vi’tascope, a form of motion-picture pro¬ 
jector.— atff. vitative, concerned with the pre¬ 
servation of life.— It. vitativeness (vi-ia-riv-), love 
of life, assigned by the phrenologists to a pro¬ 
tuberance under the ear.—vital air (o6s.), oxygen; 
vital force, the force on which the phenomena 
of life in animals and plants depends—distinct 
from chemical and mechanical forces operating 
in them; vital functions, the bodily functions 
that are essential to life, as the circulation of 
the blood; vital principle, that principle—the 
anima mundi —which, according to the doctrine 
of vitalism, gives life to all nature: a principle 
that directs all the actions and functions of living 
bodies: vital spark, flame, the principle of life 
in man: hence, life or a trace of life; vital stain 
(hot., zool.), a stain that can be used on living 
cells without killing them; vital statistics, 
statistics dealing with the facts of population— 
births, deaths, etc.: a woman’s bust, waist and 
hip measurements {facet.). [L. vilalis — vita, life 
— vivire, to live; cog. with Gr. bios, life.] 
vitamin, vit'a-min, vit' (orig. vitamins, -men), n. 
any of numerous organic substances, ‘accessopr 
food factors’, present in minute quantities in 
nutritive foods and essential for the health of 
the animal organism, designated provisionally 
vitamin k, B„ B„ etc., C, D, D„ etc., E. (F), 
G (now B|), H, K, K„ etc., L, M (also Be), 
(P), PP (a vitamin effective a^inst pellagra, as 
nicotinic acid), X (later P), but later analysed 
and given names indicating something of their 
nature; see aneurin (thiamine), riboflavin, panto¬ 
thenic acid, nicotinic acid (niacin), pyridoxine 
(adermin), cyanocobalamine, folic acid, pteroic 
acid, ascorbic acid, calciferol, tocopherol (linoleic, 
linolenic, acid), biotin, phylioquinone (^ytona- 
dione), menadione (citrin, bioflavonoid).— v.t. 
vi'taminise, -ize, to add vitamins to (a food).— 
vitamin B complex, a ||roup of vitamins formerly 
regarded as b^g a single vitamin. [Coined in 
1906 from L. vita, life, and (inappropriately) 
amine.] 


vitaacope, vitative. See vital, 
vite, vit, (miu.) adv. quickly, ^r.} 
viteilua, vi-, vt-tel’»s, n. the wplk tst an cgp:— pi. 
vitell'i.— aiH. vlt'ellary, pertaining to the vitellus: 
egg-yellow.—ns. vitell'inii a phosphoprotein 
present in yolk of egg; vitell'ine, a vitraus.— 
ad}, viteliary.—n. vitra'iele, a yolk-sac.— ad}. 
vitelligenous (•(/'), producing yolk. [L., a yolk; 
a transferred use of vitellus — vltulus, a calf.] 
Vitex, vi'teks, n. a |KmiS of trees or shrubs, chiefly 
tropica], of the nunilv Verbenaceae, having a 
drupe with a four-celled stone; some species 
yield valuable timber. [L.] 
vitiate, vIsh'l-St, v.t. to render faulty or defective: 
to spoil: to make impure: to deprave, corrupt, 
pervert, debase: to make ineffectual or invalid 
or inconclusive: to violate, ravish (obs.): to 
adulterate (obs.). —Earlier vi'eiate.— adi- (arch.) 
vitiated.— ad/, vi'tiable.—ns. vitift'tion; vi'tiltor: 
vitios'ity (also vicios'ity), state or quality of 
being vicious, or (Scots taw) faulty. [L. vltlire, 
-atum — vttlum. See vice (2).] 
viticetum, viticide, viticulture. See Vitis. 
vitilitigation, vit-i-lit-i-ga'shen, (rare) n. vexatious 
wrangling.— v.i. (rare) vitilit'igate. [Formed 
from L. vitUitigare, -dtum, to quarrel disgrace¬ 
fully— vltium, a blemish, litigdre, to quarrel.] 
vitiligo, vlt-t-li'gd, -»-le’gd, n. a skin abnormality 
in which irregular patches of the skin lose colour 
and turn white. [L. vitiligo, a skin eruption.] 
vitiosity. See vitiate. 

Vitis, vi’tis, n. a genus of plants, including the 
grape-vines, of the familjV Vitaceae (vi-tS'si-e) 
or Ampelidaceae.—ns. viticetum (vit- or vit-l- 
si't»m\ would-be Latin), a plantation of vines; 
vit'icide, a vine pest— ad}, vitic'olous, living on 
vines.—ns. vit'iculture, cultivation of the vine; 
viticul'turist.— at^. vitif'erous, bearing vines. [L. 
vitis, a vine— viere, to twist.] 
vitrage, ve-trazh, vit'rU, n. (used also adjectivally) 
a kind of thin curtain for windows or glaz^ 
doors. [Fr., glass window.] 
vitrail, vit'ral, ve-trd-e, n. stained glass:— pi. 
vitraux (ve-tro). — ad}, vitrailled (vit'rOld). —n. 
vit'raillist, a maker of glass, esp. stained glass. 


[Fr.] 

vitrain, vit’ran, n. a separable constituent of bright 
coal, of vitreous appearance. [L. vitrum, glass, 
and suff. -ain.] 

vitranx. See under vitrail. 

Vitreosil. See under vitreous. 

vitreous, vit'ri-as, ad}, glassy: pertaining to, con¬ 
sisting of, or like glass: glass green in colour: 
resembling glass in absence of crystalline struc¬ 
ture, in lustre, etc. (geol.). — ns. Vit'reosil, trade 
mark for vitreous silica used for apparatus 
which is subject to large temperature variations; 
vitreos'ity, vit'reousness; vitresc'ence.— a^s. vit- 
rese'ent, tending to become glass, capable of 
being turned into glass; vitresc'ible.— ns. vitres- 
cibil'ity; vit'reum, the vitreous humour of the 
eye.—adf.^vit'ric.— ns. vit'rics, glassy materials: 
glassware: the study of glass and its manufac¬ 
ture; vitrifac'tion, vitrifiefl'tion, act, process, or 
operation of vitrifying, or converting into glass: 
the state of being vitrined: a vitrified substApee; 
vitrifac'ture, the manufacture of glass.— aUds. 
vil'rifiable; vit'rified; vit'riform, having the 
form or appearance of glass.— v.t. and v.i. 
vit'rify, to make into, or to become, glass or a 
glassy substance.— ns. Vitri'na, a genus of thin- 
shelled land molluscs, between slugs and true 
snails—^the glass-snails; vit'iine (-r^n, -rin), a 
glass show-case used to protect delicate articles, 
exhibit specimens, etc.—vitreous electricity, old 
name for positive electricity, because glass 
becomes positively charged when rubbed with 
silk; vitreous humour, the jelly-like substance 
filling the posterior chamber of the eye of a 
vertebrate, between the lens and the retina; 
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vitrifUd forta, walk, certain ancient Scottiah, 
French, etc., forts or walls in which the sUidous 
stone has been vitrified by fire, whether by 
intention or accident is uiwertain. [L. vitnm, 

ylt'rl-al, n. oil of vitriol (a.v.): a hydrous 
sulphate of a metal, as blue, green, and white 
vitriol, respectively that of copper (cupric), iron 
(ferrous), and zinc.— v.t. vit'riolate, to convert 
into, or to treat with, vhriol.— n. vitriolfl'tion.— 
aell. vitriolic (-ol'), pertaining to, or having the 
<iualities of, vitriol: biting, scathing, expressing 
intense iil-will.— n. vitriolisfi'tion, -z-.— v.t. vit'- 
riolise, ‘ize, to vitriolate: to injure with vitriol. 
«-^ixir of vitriol, aromatic sulphuric acid (i.e. 
sulphuric acid mixed with certain other sub¬ 
stances for use in medicine); oil of vitriol, con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid—bhuiuse formerly pre¬ 
pared from green vitriol. [Fr.,—L.L. vltriolum 
—L. vitreus, of glass.] 

vitro-, vlt'ro-, in composition, glass.—n. Vitrolite 
(-/it), proprietary name of a kind of opaque 
glass with a fire-finished surface. [L. vitrum, 
glass.] 

vitro-di-trina, vit'rd-di-tri'na, n. a Venetian white 
glass in which fine threads of cane form a lace- 
like pattern. (It., glass of lace.] 

Vitruvian, vl-troo'vi-an, a4j. of, or in the style of, 
Vitruvius Poilio, a Roman architect under 
Augustus: denoting a kind of convoluted scroll¬ 
work. 

vitta, vit’a, n. a fillet or band for the head; a 
strap or sash: a stripe of colour {f>ot. and sool.y. 
a thin, elongated cavity containing oil, found in 
the pericarps of some fruits (hot.): — pi. vittae 
(-r).— adj. vitt'ate, having vittae: striped length¬ 
wise. [L.] 

vitular, vlt'a-hr, adj. pertaining to a calf or to 
calving.— adJ. vituline (vit'ii-lin), pertaining to a 
calf or to veal. [L. vitulus, a calf.] 
vituperate, vl-td'pa-rat, or vi-, v.t. to assail with 
abusive reproaches, revile.—v.r. to use abusive 
language.— adj. vitu'perable, deserving vitupera¬ 
tion.— n. vitfiperfi'tion, act of vituperating: 
censure: railing, abuse.— adj. vit&'pcrative (-rat- 
or -r&t-), containing vituperation: uttering, or 
prone to utter, abuse.— adv. vitil'peratively.— n. 
vitu'peritor.— adj. vitQ'peratory, vituperative. [L. 
vltuperare, -atum — vilium, a fault, parare, to set in 
order, prepare.] 

Vitus,—St Vitus’s dance. See chorea, 
viva, ve‘vd, (It.; Sp.) long live, 
vivace, ve-va'che, (mus.) adj- lively:— superl. viva- 
cis'simo. [It.] 

vivacious, vl~vd’sh»s, or vi-, adJ. long-lived, or 
tenacious of life (arch.): lively,'full of vitality: 
sprightly, sportive.— adv. vivft'ciously.— ns. vivi'- 
ciousness, vivdc'ity, state of being vivacious: 
vitality (obs.): tenacity of life, or longevity 
(arch.): vigour: animation: liveliness or spright¬ 
liness of temper or behaviour: a vivacious act 
or saying (rare). [L. vivax, vivScis — vMre, to 
live.] , 

vivandkre, vi-vd-dyer', (hLst.) n. in the French and 
some other Continentai armies, a female at¬ 
tendant in a regiment, who sold spirits and pro¬ 
visions;— muse, vivandier (-dyd). (Fr., fern, of 
vivandier —It. vlvandiere, a sutler—assumed L.L. 
vlvanda, food.] 

vivarium, vl-va'ri-am, n. an artificial enclosure for 
keeping or raising living animals, as a park, a 
fish-pond; a glass-sided box, etc.;— pi. viva'ria, 
-iums.—^Also ri'vary. [L. vivarium — vivus, alive 
— vivirt, to live.] 

vivat, yi’vat, ve', wf'wat, (L.) long live, 
viva voce, vi'va vo'se, ve’vd, wi'wd v6', wo'ke, adv. 
phrase by the living voice; by oral testimony.— 
n. (usu. viva alone) an oral examination.— v.t. 
^su. viva) to examine orally. IL.] 
tfrda, viv'dd, vev'dd, n. in Shetland, meat hung 


and dried .without salt.—Abo vif'da. (Perh. 
O.N. vbthvi, museto.) 

vive, nv, (Scot, and obi.) aiff. lively, forcibb: 
vivid.—-miv. vively,—^n. viv'ency (rare), vitality. 
(Fr., or L. vivus, alive.) 

Vive, vev, (Fr.) long live. 

viver, ve'var, (obs. and dial.) n. a fish-pond. 
[A.Fr.,— L.vivSrlumi see vivarium.] 
viver, vl’var, (dial.) n. a fibre, rootlet. [Variant of 
fibre.] 

Viverra, W-, vi-ver’a, n. the civet genus, giving 
name to the family Viverr'idae (-i-di), and the 
subfamily Viverrinae (-Vni). —n. any of the 
Viverridae, esp. one of the Viverrinae.— ^j. 
viverr'ine, of or like the ferret or the civet 
family. [L. viverra, a ferret.] 
vivers, ve'varz, (Scot.) n.pl. food, eatables. [Fr. 
vivres —L. vivfre, to live.] 
vives, vivx, n.pl. a disease of horses, swelling of 
the submaxillary glands. [O.Fr. avives, vives — 
Sp. avivas —Ar. addhiba — al, the, dhiba, she- 
wolf.] 

vivi-, v/'v/-, in composition, alive, living.— adj. 
viviparous (vi’vip’a~r»s, or vi-; L. parire, to pro¬ 
duce), producing living young that have reached 
an advanced stagp of development—opp. to 
oviparous: germinating from a seed still on the 
parent plant (bot.): producing bulbils or young 
plants m the flower clusters, etc. (bot.). — ns. 
vivip'arism, viviparous reproduction; viviparity 
(viv-i-par’i-ti), vivip'arousness, quality of being 
viviparous.— adv. vivip'arously.— ns. vivip'ary, 
viviparity in plants; vivisection (-sek'shani L. 
sectid — seeSre, to cut), the act or practice, or 
an instance, of making surgical operations on 
living animals for the purposes of physiologi¬ 
cal research or demonstration: merciless and 
minute examination or criticism (fig.). — v.t. 
vivisect', to practise vivisection on.—Also v.i. — 
adj. vivisec'tional.— n. vivisec'tionist, one who 
practises or defends vivisection.— adj. vivisec'- 
tive, practising vivisection.— ns. vivisec'tor, one 
who practises vivisection; vivisecto'rium, a place 
for vivisection; vivisepulture (-sep'l-char). burial 
alive. [L. vivus.] 

vivianite, viv'ya-nit, n. ferrous phosphate, blue by 
oxidation, often found coating fossil fishes and 
bones. [After J. G. Vivian, who first found it 
crystallised.] 

vivid, viv'id, adj. full of life, vigorous: lively, 
intense: very bright: presenting a clear and 
striking picture: forming brilliant mental images. 
— adv. viv'idly.— ns. viv'idness, vivid'ity.— adj. 
vivif'ic, vivifying.— ns. vivificfi'tion; viv'ifier.— 
v.t. viv'ify, to endue with life; to make vivid: 
to assimilate, convert into living tissue. [L. 
vividus — vivgre, to live.] 

vivo, ve'vo, (mus.) ad), lively.— adv. vivamente 
(ve-vd-men'tb), in a lively manner. [It.] 
vivres. Same as vivers. 

vixen, vik'sn, n. a she-fox: an ill-tempered 
woman.— at^s. vix'en, vix'enish, vix'enly, ill- 
tempered, snarling. [Southern dialectal form 
offixen — O.E. fyxen, fern, of fox.] 
vizament, viz'a-mant, (Shak.) n. for advisement, 
vizard, viz’ard, n. a mask (lit. and fig.). — v.t. (obs.) 
to mask: to disguise, conceal.— adj. viz'arded, 
masked; pretended.—viz'ard-mask, a mask: a 
masked woman: a prostitute. [Variant of 
visor.] 

vizier, vizir, vi-zer', viz'yar, vlz’i^ar, n. a ministci 
or councillor of state in various Mohammedan 
states.—Also visier', vezir', wizier'.— ns. vizier'- 
atc, vizir'ate, vizier'ship, vizir'ship, the office of 
a vizier.— adj. vizier'ial, vizir'ial.—Grand Vizier, 
in pre-Republican Turkey, the prime minister, 
and at one time also commander of the army. 
[Ar. wazir, a porter— wazara, to bear a burden.] 
vizor. Same as visor, 
vizy, vizzie. Same as vnie (under vbion). 
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Vlaeh, vlakt »• one of a non-Slav ^ple of south¬ 
eastern Europe, found chiefty in Rumania, a 
Walai^ian. [O.SIav. VlachS —O.H.C. walk, a 
foreuner, esp. a Slav or a Latin.] 
vM, jid, iAfrik.) n. low-lying ground where a 
shallow lake forms in the wet season: a swamp 
(local U.S,), —^Also vly. [Dial. Du.,—^Du. 
wttllel, valley.] 

voar, v6r, vdr, n. in Orkney and Shetland, spring, 
seed-time. [O.N. vdr, spring; cf. ware (2).] 
vocable, vd'kt-bl, n. that which is sounded with 
the voice—a word, or a single sound of a word: 
a term, name (obr.).— adjs. vocabSlar (vd-, v^- 
kab'), of or concerning words; vocabfilir'ian, 
of or pertaining to vocabulary—n. a person 
much, or too much, concerned with words.— 
a4l- vocab'filaried.—ns. vocab'&lary, a list of 
words explained in alphabetical order: a dic¬ 
tionary: any list of words: the words of a 
language: the words known to and used by, 
e.g. a particular person: the words used in a 
(particular) science or art: the signs or symbols 
used in any non-verbal type of communication, 
e.g. in computer technology: a collection of 
forms used in an art or by a particular prac¬ 
titioner of an art; vocab'ulist, the maker of a 
vocabulary: a lexicographer.— adjs. vo'cal, hav¬ 
ing a voice: uttered by (he voice: oral: sung, 
or for singing—opp. to instrumental-, giving 
forth sound: resounding; talkative; eloquent: 
concerned in the production of speech: of or 
pertaining to a vowel: having a vowel function: 
voiced; vocal'ic, containing (esp. many) vowels: 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a vowel 
or vowels.— n. rocalisfi'tion, -z-.— v.t. vo'calise, 
-ize, to form into voice, to articulate: to sing: 
to give expression to: to make vocal, endow 
with power of expression: to convert into a 
vowel: to insert the vowel points, as in Hebrew. 
— v.i. to sing: to sing on a vowel or vowels.— ns. 
vS'caliser, -z-; vo'calism, exercise of the vocal 
organs; the art of using the voice in singing: a 
vocal sound: system of vowels; vd'calist, a 
singer—esp. opp. to instrumentalist", vocal'ity, 
vo'calness.— adv.^ vS'cally.— adJs. vocicurtural 
(vd-.n-), pertaining to voice-training; vocQIar 
(vok'-, rare), vocal-— n. vocule iyok'ui), a slight 
vowel sound completing the articulation of 
certain consonants.—vocal c(h)ords, in air- 
breathing vertebrates, folds of the lining mem¬ 
brane of the larynx, by the vibration of the 
edges of which, under the influence of the 
breath, the voice is produced; vocal music, 
music produced by the human voice alone, as 
opp. to instrumental music. [L. vocabulum and 
vdcalis —wdJt, vocis, voice.] 
vocal, etc. See under vocable, 
vocalion, vd-ka'li-»n, n. a musical instrument 
resembling a harmonium, with broad reeds, 
[vocal, and sufT. -ion, as in accordion.] 
vocation, vd-kd'sh»n, n. a calling, summons (rare): 
a calling bj^ God to his service in special work 
or in a special position, or to a state of salvation: 
fitness for God's or other specified work: a 
way of living or sphere of activity to which one 
has been called by God, or for which one has 
a special fitness: one's occupation, business, or 
profession.— adj. voci'tional, pertaining to, con¬ 
cerned with, or in preparation for, a trade or 
occupation.— n. vocft'tionalism, the giving of an 
important place in education to vocational 
training.— adv. voc&'tiiMially.— ad}, vocative (vok'- 
9-tiv), pertaining to the act of calling: applied 
to the grammatical case used in direct personal 
address.— n. the case of a word when a person 
or thing is addressed: a word in that case. [L. 
vocatid, -onis, and voedtivus — vocare, to call.] 
vocicttitural. See under vocable, 
vociferate, vS-s(f’9-rSt, v.i. to cry with a loud voice, 
to bawl.— v.t. to utter in a loud voice.— n. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-mfnt 


voctf'eraace, clamour.—oeO. vocif'eraat, clamor¬ 
ous.—as. vociCerl'tion, act of vociferating: a 
violent or loud outcry; vocif'erfttor; vociferoa'- 
ity (rare). — adj, vocif'erous, making a loud out- 
c^: noisy.—odv. vocif'erously.— n. vocif'erous- 
ness. [L.,— vSx, vSeis, voice,/drre, to carry.] 
vocuiart vocule. See under vocable, 
vodka, vod'ka, n. a Russian spirit, properly dis¬ 
tilled from rye, but sometimes from potatoes, 
etc. [Russ., dim. of voda, water.] 
voe, vS, n. in Orkney and Shetland, a bay, creek. 
[O.N. vagr, a creek.] 

voetganger,/dat'Mdng-ar,yiibr'gdiig-ar, (S.Afr.) H. 
a locust bmore its wings grow: a pedestrian: an 
infantryman. [Du. voel, foot, gang, walk.] 
Yogie, vo'gl, (Scot.) adj. vain: merry. [Origin 
obscure.] 

vogue, vSg, n. the chief place in popular esteem 
(obs.): popularity: a place in popular favour, 
or the period of it; the mode or fashion at any 
particular time.— ad), in vogue, fashionable.— 
v.t. (arch, or obs.) to give vogue to, or to repute, 
reckon.— adjs. vogu'ey, vog'uish.—vogue word, a 
word much used at a particular time. [Fr. 
vogue (orig. course of a rowing vessel)—voguer, 
to row—It. vogarei ety. uncertain.] 
voice, vois, n. sound produced by the vocal 
organs of living beings, esp. of human beings 
in speech or song: sound given out by anything: 
faculty or power of speech or song: ability to 
sing, esp. well: mode of utterance: quality and 
range of musical sounds produced by a singer: 
a singer: a part for a singer, or one of the parts 
in an instrumental composition: utterance, ex¬ 
pression : what one says (obs.): expressed wish 
or opinion: vote, approval: medium of ex¬ 
pression: one who speaks: rumour, report, 
reputation (oli.v.): sound uttered with resonance 
of the vocal cords (phon.): mode of inflecting 
verbs to indicate whether that represented by 
the subject acts or is acted upon, or acts so as 
to affect itself (gretm.-, see active, passive, 
middle).— v.t. to utter (rare): to give utterance 
or expression to: to act as mouthpiece of (rare): 
to endow with voice: to rumour or esp. (in 
impers. construction) to be rumoured or com¬ 
monly stated (obs.): to speak of (obs.)-. to 
acclaim (obs.): to nominate, appoint, elect 
(obs.): to regulate the tone of (mus.): to write 
the voice parts of: to utter with vibration of 
the vocal cords (phon.).—-ad/s. voiced, endowed 
with voice: having a voice of a specified kind; 
uttered with voice (phon.)-, voice'ful, having a 
voice: vocal (with with): full of sound.— n. 
voice'fulness.— adj. voice'lcss, having no voice: 
speechless, silent: unspoken: failing to, or un¬ 
able to, express one's opinion or desire, or to 
make this felt: having no vote: not voiced 
(phon.). — ns. voice'lessness; voie'er; voic'irg, 
the regulation of the tone of organ pipes, en¬ 
suring proper power, pitch, and quality.—voite'- 
box, the larynx.—give voice to, to express; in 
my voice (Shak.), in my name; in vcice, in good 
condition for singing or speaking; with one 
voice, unanimously. [A.Fr. voir, voice (Fr. voix) 
—L. vox, vocis; akin to Gr. e/ws, a word.] 
void, void, adj. containing nothing, empty, 
deserted: unoccupied, unutilised: having no 
holder, vacant; devoid, destitute, free (with of) 
worthless (obs.): ineffectual, useless: not bind¬ 
ing in law, null, invalid.— n. an empty space: 
(with the) the expanse of space: emptiness: a 
lack (rare): an emotional lack strongly felt 
(fig.): an unfilled space (archil.): in a hand as 
dealt, total absence of cards of a particular suit 
(bridge). — v.t. to make vacant, to empty, clear: 
to send out. discharge, emit: to send away, 
dismiss (obs.): to remove, clear away (obs.) 
tp go away from, withdraw from, quit (obs.) 
to avoid (obs.): to lay aside, divest oneself of 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viti 
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(ofa.): to nudes of no effect, to nullify.— 
▼oM'efale, tlutt may bo vokM: that may be 
either voided or confirmed {law). — n. void'ance. 
act of voiding or oiqptying: state of being void: 
of a benefice, the fhm or state of being vacant. 
— a4i. void'ea {her.), having the inner part cut 
away and showing the tincture of the field— 
said of a charge.—nr. void'ee {Hist.), wine and 
light food taken before going to bed, or before 
the departure of guests; void'er, {lit. and fig.) 
one who empties, or {hist.) one who clears a 
table: a tray for carrying away dirty dishes, 
crumbs, etc., or a tray, etc., for carrying sweet- 
muts (obr.): a contrivance in armour for cover¬ 
ing an unprotected part of the body; void'ing, 
the act of voiding: that which is voided (often 
in pi.)’, void'ness.—void'ing-lobby {obs.), an ante¬ 
room. [O.Fr. voids, empty—popular L. vocUus 
— vocHhre, to>empty— vocuus, for L. vacuus.) 
Toilk, vwd-is, (Fr.) behold: there is, or there are. 
—voilA tout (too), that is all. 
voile, voil, n. a thin semi-transparent material. 
[Fr., veil.] 

voir dice, vw&r der {law), an oath administered 
to a witness. [O.Fr. voir, true, truth, dire, to 
say.] 

voiainage, voi'si-nU, {obs.) n. neighbourhood, or 
the neighbourhood. [Fr.] 
voituie, vwS^liir, it. a carriage.—n. voiturier {vwS~ 
tur-yd), the driver of a carriage or coach. [Fr.] 
voivode, vol'vdd, vaivode, vd'vdd, n. orig., the 
leader of an army: later, in south-east Europe, 
the title of the head of an administrative division: 
in Moldavia and Walachia, the former title of 
the princes: in Turkey, an inferior adminis¬ 
trative official.— n. voi'vodeship, vai'vodeship. 
[Russ, yoevoda (Serb, vojvoda, Pol. wojewoda), 
a general.] 

voix cdlestev vwd sS-lest, in an organ, a labial stop 
with a soft, tremulous sound. [Fr., heavenly 
voice.) 

vol, vol, (her.) n. two wings displayed and con¬ 
joined in base. [Fr.l 

vola, vS'lo, n. the hollow of the hand or foot:— 
pi. volae (vd7e).— a<fi. vo'lar, pertaining to the 
palm or to the sole. [L.] 

volable, vot's-bl, (Shak.) ac(i. nimble-witted. [L. 
voUre, to fly.] 

vdage, vo'ldsh, adi. giddy, flighty: fickle.—Also 
volageous (vd-ld'Jss). [Fr.] 

Volans, vB'lanz, n. the Flying Fish, a southern 
constellation. [L. pr.p. of vol&re, to fly.] 
volant, vd'hnt, adj. flying: passing lightly 
through the air: flying or pertaining to flight 
{sooi.y. of armed forces, etc., organised for 
rapid movement {obs.y. nimble: represented as 
flying (her.). — adi- vofauite {vd-ldn'td; It.; mus.), 
moving lightly and rapidly.—n. vo'lary, an 
aviary.— a^s. volat'ic, (now rare) flying.about; 
volatile {vol's-til, in U.S. -///, -(a/), capable of 
flying: moving lightly and rapidly about: 
evaporating very quickly: flighty, apt to change. 
—It. a creature capable of /lying: a volatile 
substance.— ns. vol'atileness, volatility (-li/').— 
ad/, voratilisabie, -z-.— n. volatilisi'tion, -z-.— 
vb. voratilise, -ize, to make or become volatile: 
to cause to evaporate: to make light, unsubstan¬ 
tial, delicate (/Pg.).— n. vol'ery, a volary: a place 
for repair, etc., of aircraft.— adi- vol'itant, flying: 
flitting: fluttering: moving about: able to fly. 
—v.i. vol'itate, to flutter, fly.— n. volitfi'tion. 
flight: power of flying.— ad/s. volitk'tional; 
voutfi'rial, having the power of flight.—volatile 
alkali (obs.), ammonia; volatile oils (see essential 
oils). [L. vol&re, to fly, volitdre, to flit, flutter.] 
volante, vd-lan'te, n. a two-wheeled covered 
vehicle with long shafts, with a chaise-body hung 
before the axle—the horse, or one of the horses, 
being ridden by a postillion. [Sp.] 

Volai^k, voV, vol's-p&k, or -puk, or -pBk', n. an 

file,f&r; mi, h&r (her); mine: mdte, 


early intenwtional language invented about 1879 
by Johann Schleyer of Constance, Baden.—o. 
Volapiik'ist, one versed in Volapiik: one who 
advocates the adoption of Volapiik. [Ut. 
world-speech— vol, for Eng. world, p&k, for 
Eng. speak.) 
volatile, etc. See volant. 

vol-au-vent, vol-B-vd, n. a kind of pie of light puff 
pastry filled with meat, or fish, etc. [Fr., lit. 
flight in the wind.] 

volcano, voldcS’nd, n. a centre of eruption of sub¬ 
terranean matter, typically a more or less conical 
hill or mountain, built of ash and lava, with a 
central crater and pipe: a state of affairs, 
emotional condition, etc., suggestive of a volcano 
because an upheaval or outburst seems imminent 
(fig.): a form of firework:— pi. volcan'oes.— ad/s. 
volca'nian (Keats); volcanic (vobkan'ik), per¬ 
taining to, of the nature of, produced or caused 
by, a volcano: characterise by the presence of 
volcanoes.— adv. volcan'ically.— ns. volcanicity 
(•ks-nisl-ti), vulcanicity: volcanisi'tion.-z-.— v.l. 
vol'canise, -ize, to subject to the action of volcanic 
heat.— ad/, vol'caniaed.— ns. vorcanism, vol'canist 
(see Vulcanisui, -ist).— adJ. volcanolog'ical.— n. 
volcanol'ogy, vulcanology.—^volcanic ash(es), 
bomb (see aril, bomb); volcanic dust, fine 
particles of powdered rock blown out from a 
volcano; volcanic glass, rock without crystalline 
structure, as obsidian, pumice, etc., product 
by rapid cooling of molten lava; volcanic mud, 
sand, volcanic ash which has been deposited 
under water and sorted and stratified; volcanic 
rocks, those formed by volcanic agency. [It. 
volcano —L. Volcanus, Vulc&nus, god of fire.] 
vole, vol, n. in certain card games, (the winning 
of) all the tricks in one deal.— v.i. to win all 
the tricks in one deal.—go the vole, to risk all 
for great gain: to try everything. [Fr.,—L. 
vol&re to fly.] 

vole, vol, n. any of numerous blunt-nosed, short¬ 
eared, mouselike or ratlike rodents, including the 
so-called water-rat and some field-mice. [For 
vole-mouse, i.e. field-mouse, of Scand- origin.] 
volente Deo, va-len'ti di’d, v6-, wd-len'ta da'd, or 
de'6, (L.) God willing, 
volery. Sm under volant. 

volet, vol'a, n. a short veil worn at the back of the 
head (hist.): one of the wings of a triptych 
picture. [O.Fr. (mod. Fr., a shutter)—L. 
vol&re, to fly.] 

Volga-Baltaic, voVga-bol-t&'ik, adj. of, pertaining 
to, the group of languages to which Estonian, 
Finnish, and Lapp belong. [Volga river, Baltic 
Sea.] 

volitant, volitation, volitate. See volant, 
volition, vo-Ush'sn, n. act of willing or choosing: 
the exercise of the will: the power of determin¬ 
ing.— ad/s. voli'tient (rare), willing: voli'tional, 
voli'tionary.— adv. voli'tionally.— adjs. voli'tion- 
len; vdl'itive, of, pertaining to, the will: ori^n- 
ating in the will: willed, deliberate: expressing 
a wish (gram.). —n. a desiderative verb, etc. 
[Fr.,—L.L. volitid —^L. void, pres, indie, of velle, 
to will, be willing.] 

vdikerwanderung, firlk-sr-van'dsr-d&ng, (Ger.) the 
migration of Germanic and other peoples, 
chiefly in the 4th to 6th centuries. 
volksIM, folks’let, n. a folk-song. [Ger.] 
volksttaA,folks’rdl, n. a legislative assembly, esp. 
(cap.) that of the Transvaal or the Orange Free 
State before 1900. [Du. volk, people, raad, 
council.] 

volley, vol'i, n. a flight of missiles: the discharge 
of many missile-throwing weapons (e.g. small 
arms) at once: a round fired by every gun in 
a battery: an outburst of many, e.g. words, at 
onct(fig.): in tennis, cricket, etc., a return of 
the ball before it reaches the ground—a half¬ 
volley is a return by striking the ball as it bounces: 
fSr; mule; moon, fob!; dhen (then) 
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a ball to returned:—^, voil'cyi.— f4. to dii* 
charge in a volley: to return (a ball) before it 
bounces: to fire a volley or volleys at.— v.l. to 
fly, be discharged, in a volley: to sound, pro¬ 
duce sounds, like a volley: to roll, move, be 
emitted, Iflce a voll»: to make a volley at tennis, 
etc.— a^. voH'eyed.—voli'cy-ball, a game in 
which a large ball is volleyed by the hand over 
a high net. {Fr. volie, a flight—L. volSre, to 
fly.) 

voloat, volost, n. a division for local government 
in Russia (hist.): a soviet of a rural district. 
(Russ, volost.] 

volpino, vol-pe'no, n. a small Italian dog with 
long, straight hair and fox-like appearance. [It., 
—volpe —L. vulpes, fox.] 

volplane, vol'pidn, v.i. to glide down to earth in 
an aeroplane with the engine shut off.— n. a 
descent of this kind. [Fr. vol plani — vol, flight, 
plane, pa.p. of planer, to glide.] 

Voiscian, vol'shan, n. one of the Volsci, an ancient 
Italian people incessantly at war with the 
Romans for 200 years previous to 338 a.c.: 
their Italic language.— adj. of, pertaining to, the 
Volsci. 

Volsungs, vorsoongz, n.pl. a famous heroic race 
in old German legend, its founder Ko/rung being 
the grandson of Woden or Odin, 
volt, volte, volt, volt, n. a sudden movement or 
leap to avoid a thrust (/e/tcing): a gait of a horse 
going sideways round a centre: a track made by 
a horse executing this movement.—it. vol'tage. 
[Fr. volte —It. volta —L. volvire, volutum, to 
turn.] 

volt, volt, II. the M KSA unit of electromotive force, 
electric potential, or potential difference, the 
difference of potential between two points in a 
conductor carrying a current of one ampere 
when the power dissipated between them is one 
watt.—volta- (vol'to’), used in composition for 
voltaic, as in vol'ta-electric'ity, vol'ta-elec'tric.— 
It. voltage (volt', volt'), electromotive force in 
volts.—voltaic (vol-ta'ik), pertaining to 
Alessandro Volta, who constructed the first 
electrical battery, a voltaic pile, and established 
the science of current electricity: of electricity, 
generated by chemical action; used in producing 
such electricity: of, pertaining to, caused by, 
voltaic electricity.— ns. vol'taism, the-branch of 
electricity that treats of the production of an 
electric current from the chemical interaction of 
two immersed dissimilar metals; voltam'eter, an 
instrument for measuring an electric current by 
means of the amount of metal deposited, or 
gas liberated, from an electrolyte in a given time 
by the passage of the current; volt'meter, an 
instrument for measuring electromotive force 
directly, calibrated in volts. [Alessandro Volta, 
Italian scientist (1745-1827).] 
volta, vol'ta, n. an old dance, the lavoita: turn, 
time (mus.): — pi. vol'te (-tS). [It.] 

Voltairian, Voltairean, vol-tar'isn, adi- pertaining 
to Voltaire, French poet, dramatist, historian, 
and sceptic (1694-1778).— n. one who advocates 
the views and principles of Voltaire.— ns. 
Voltair'ianism, Voltair'canism, Vohair'ism, the 
spirit of Voltaire—i.e. a sceptical and sarcastic 
attitude, especially towards Christianity—or a 
manifestation of it, or adherence to his doctrines, 
volte-face, volt-fas, n, a turning round: a sudden 
and complete change in opinion or in views 
expressed (fig.). [Fr.] 

voltigeur, vol-ti-zhar', n. a vaulter or tumbler: 
in the French army, one of a liypht-armed com¬ 
pany of picked men for skirmishing (hist.). [Fr., 
— voltiger, to flutter, vault.] 
voltinism, vol'tin-izm, n. brewing rhythm, brood 
frequency. [It. volta', see volta.] 
voluble, vol’S-bl, adi- easy to roll or revolving 
readily or smoothly (rare; Milt, volubil): flow- 
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ing smoothly: fliMnt in speech: too fluent or 
gUo: chan^ble (rare): twining (bar.).— ns. 
volubii'lty, vol'iiUMwaa.— adv, vA'ubly. [L. 
voUbllis — volvire, volutum, to roll.] 
volucrinc, vol'U-krin, -krin, adl. iMRiining to birds, 
bird-like. [L. volucris, a bird—uoAire, to fly.] 
volatile, vol'Hm, n. a roll or screU, which was the 
form of ancient books: a botdt, whetho' com¬ 
plete in itself or part of a larger work: anything 
(esp. in the natural world) that may be studied 
as a book; (often in pi.) a rounded mass: a 
quantity: bulk; cubical content: dimensions: 
fullness of tone.^— v.i. to swell, rise. roll.— vJ. to 
send out in volumes, or great quantity: to make 
into, bind into, a volume.— adf. vol'umed, having 
the form of a volume or roil: bulky: consisting 
of (so-many) volumes.— ns. voluicenom'eler, 
volutnorn'eter, an instrument for measuring the 
volume of a solid body by the quantity of fluid 
it displaces; volu'meter, an instrument for 
measuring the volumes of gases.— adjs. volu- 
met'ric, -al.— adv. volumet'rically.— adis. volu'- 
minal, pertaining to cubical content; volu'- 
minous, consisting of many coils, windings, 
folds: bulky, tilling much space: in many 
volumes: capable of filling many volumes: 
having written much, as an author.— adv. voiu'- 
roinously,— ns. volu'minousness, volutounos'iqr; 
vol'amist (rare), an author.—volumetric anal¬ 
ysis, the estimation of the amount of a par¬ 
ticular constituent present in a compound by 
determining the quantity of a standard solution 
required to satisfy a reaction in a known quan¬ 
tity of the compound.—speak, express, etc., 
volumes, to mean much, to be very significant. 
[Fr.,—L. volumen, -inis, a roll— volvire, volOtum, 
to roll.] 

voluntary, voi'sn-ter-i, adi- acting by choice, able 
to will: proceeding from the will: spontaneous, 
free: done or made without compulsion or legal 
obligation: designed, intentional: freely given, 
or supported by contributions freely given: free 
from state control: subject to the will: of or 
pertaining to voluntaryism.— n. one who does 
anything of his own free-will: a volunteer (cbs .): 
a piece of music played at will: a voluntary or 
extempore composition of any kind: a piece of 
music played before, during, or after a church 
service: an unwarranted fall from a horse: an 
upholder of voluntaryism.— adv. voruntarily.— 
ns. voruntariness; vol'untaryism, voluntarism, 
the principle or practice of reliance on voluntary 
action not coercion; the principle or system of 
maintaining the church by voluntary offerings, 
instead of by the aid of the state: the principle 
or system of maintaining voluntary schools; 
vol'uiitaryist.— adfs. voliintaris'tic; vol'untitive, 
voluntary.—voluntary school, in England, an 
elementary school supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, in many cases controlled by a 
religious body. [L. voluntarius — voluntds, choice 
— void, press indie, of velle, to will.] 
volunteer, vol-sn-ter', u. one who enters any 
service, esp. military, of his own free choice: a 
soldier belonging to any body other .than the 
regular army.— at^. consisting of, or pertaining 
to, volunteers: giving voluntary service: given 
voluntarily: of a plant or plants, growing spon¬ 
taneously.— v.t. to offer voluntarily to give, 
supply, perform: to give (information) una^ed. 
— v.i. to enter into any service of one’s own 
free-will or withodt being asked. [Fr. volonfaire 
—L. volunt&rius.] 

voluptuary, va-lup’tu-ar-i, n. one excessively given 
to bodily enjoyments or luxury, a sensualist.— 
adi- promoting, or characterised by, sensual 
pleasure.— adJ. voluptuous (va-lup’tH-as), full of, 
or suggestive of, pleasure, esp. sensuous: per¬ 
taining to, consisting of, derived from, or 
ministering to, sensual pleasure: given to excess 
: for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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of pleasure, esp. sensual.— adv. voluB'taomly.— 
ns. vdnp'tuoHsness, voluptuoe'ity. [L. voluptu- 
drlus — yoluptOs, pleasure.] 

Vdtuspa, vol-us~pa, w/'dSs'pu, n. one of the poems 
of the Elder Edda: (without cap.) a sibyl or 
prophetess—a wrong use, found in Scott’s 
Pirate. [O.N. VoluspS, the song of the sibyl— 
vdlva, a wise woman.] 

volutation, vol~a-t&'sh»n, {rare or obs.) n. the 
action of roiling, turning, wallowing {lit. and 
fig.). [L. volOtdtid, ~SHis — volutare — volvire, 
volatum, to roll.] 

volute, ve-, vo-lOt', -loot', spiral scroll used esp. in 
Ionic capitals; a spiral form: a thing or part 
having such a shape: any marine shell of the 
genus Voluta or kindred wnera, allied to the 
whelks, or the animal itself: a whorl of a spiral 
shell.— adj. rolled up in anjf direction, having a 
spiral form.— adJ. volQ'ted, in spiral form: hav¬ 
ing a volute or volutes.— ns. vol'Otin, a sub¬ 
stance found in granular form (volutin granules) 
in the cytoplasm of various cells, believed to 
contribute to the formation of chromatin; vol3'- 
tion, a revolving movement: a convolution; a 
whorl.— adj. vol'iitoid, like a volute. [L. 
volvire, volQtum, to roll.] 

volva, vol’ve, n. a sheath enclosing the whole of 
the fruit body of some agarics.— adj. vol'vate, 
possessing a volva. [L.; see vulva.] 
volve, volv, v.t. and v.i. to turn over {obs.y. to 
ponder {fig.). [L. volvire.) 

Volvax, val'voks, n. a genus of simple organisms 
found in ponds, canals, etc., commonly regarded 
as algae, consisting of green flagellate cells 
united by protoplasmic bridges in a hollow 
spherical colony. [Formed from L. volvire.) 
volvulus, vol'vH-las, n. twisting of an abdominal 
viscus causing internal obstruction. [Formed 
from L. volvire.) 

vomer, vo'mar, n. a bone of the skull in most 
vertebrates—in man, a thin flat bone, shaped 
like a wedge or ploughshare, forming part of the 
middle partition of tne nose.— at^. vomerine {vd‘ 
or vo'). —vo'mero-, used in composition, as 
vomeronas'al, pertaining to the vomer and the 
nasal cavity. [L. vomer, a ploughshare.] 
vomica. See under vomit, 
vomit, vom'it, v.i. to throw up the contents of 
the stomach by the mouth, to spew: of an 
emetic, to cause vomiting: to issue with vio¬ 
lence.— v.t. to throw out with violence: to 
cause to vomit:— pr.p. vom'iting; pa.t. and pa.p. 
vom'ited.—n. the act of vomiting; matter eject^ 
from the stomach; vile persons or things {fig.)'. 
something that excites vomiting, an emetic.— 
ns. vom'ica, a cavity in the lung containing pus; 
vom'iting.— adjs. vom'itive, vom'itory, causing to 
vomit.— n. an emetic.—ns. vom'ito, the worst 
form of yellow fever, usually attended with the 
black vomit; vom'itory, a door of a large build¬ 
ing by which the crowd is let out (also, Roman 
Msr., vomitS'rium): a vent (M. and/ig.); vomi- 
turi'tioa, violent retching. [L. vomire, -Itum, to 
throw up; Gr. emeeim) _ 
voodoo, voudou, vod'doo, or ~doo', n. superstitious 
beliefs and practices of African origin found 
among Negroes of the West Indies and southern 
United States, formerly including serpent- 
worship, human sacrifice and cannibalism, but 
now confined to sorcery: any form of magic- 
working: a Negro sorcerer or witch.— ad), of, 
pertaining to. carrying out, voodoo practices.— 
vJ. to bewitch by voodoo charms.—Also 
vndoo', vaudoux {vS-doo'). — ns. voo'dooism (or 
-ddd'), voodoo superstitions; voo'dooist (or 
-ddS').— adi- voodooist'ic. (African (Slave Coast) 
votUi.) 

voertrekkcr, fSr.-trek'ar, fiSdr', or v6r-, n. ^su. 
cap.) one of the Dutch farmers from Cape 
Colony who took part in the Great Trek into the 


Transvaal in 1836 and followiiw years: (without 
cap.) a pioneer. [Cape Du.,-—Du. voor-, before, 
and trek.) ' 

vor, vSr, {Kli^ Lear IV, viv247, in dialect passage) 
v.t. perh. means warn. 

Vor, v8r, n. an American aid to aircraft naviga¬ 
tion. [Fery-High-Frequency Omni-Directional- 
Xange.] 

voracious, yS~rS'shas, vd-, adj. eating greedily or 
in large quantities: taking in, engulfing, much 
(fig.)', very eager, or insatiable(&.): character¬ 
ised by greediness {lit. andfig.). — adv, vori'ciously. 
— ns. voracity {•ras’), vori'ciousneas. [L. vorax, 
vorScis — vordre, to devour.] 
voraginous, v6~raj'i-n»s, vd-, (obr. or rare) a<(f. per¬ 
taining to a whirlpool: voracious.—n. vorfi'go 
{'go), a gulf. (L. vor ago — vordre.) 
vorant, vd'rant, vd', (her.) adj. devouring. [L. 

vordns, -antis, pr.p. of vordre, to devour.] 
vorpal, vor’pal, a^. a nonsense word coined by 
Lewis Carroll to describe a sword, now used jto 
mean sharp-edged. 

vortex, vdr'teks, n. a whirling motion of a fluid 
forming a cavity in the centre, a whirlpool, an 
eddy, a whirlwind: according to a hypothesis 
of Descartes, etc., a rotary movement of atoms 
or particles of subtle matter round an axis, or 
the matter itself in rotation, such phenomena 
accounting for the formation of the universe and 
the relative motion of its parts: a pursuit, way 
of life, situation, etc., that engulfs one irresistibly 
or remorselessly, taking up all one’s attention or 
energies (fig.)-.—pi. vor'tices {-ti-ses), vor'texes. 
— adj. vor'tical, of or pertaining to a vortex: 
whirling.— adv. vor'tically.— ns. vor'ticism {-tis- 
izm), a British movement in painting, a develop¬ 
ment from futurism, blending cubism and ex- 
pres.sionism, and emphasising the complications 
of machinery that characterise modern life; 
vor'ticist, one who holds the theory of vortices, 
or who supports vorticism.— adjs. vor'ticose, 
vortic'ular, vortiginous (-//'), vortical.—vortex 
theory, a theory that the material atom consists 
of a vortically moving frictionless fluid—a con¬ 
ception of Lord Kelvin’s. [L. vortex, vertex, 
-ids—vor tire, vertlre, to turn.] 

Vorticella, vdr-ti-sel'at n. a genus of ciliated in¬ 
fusorians belonging to the order Peritricha, in 
which the cilia are restricted to a fringe round 
the mouth. [Dim., from L. vortex.) 

Vosgian, vozh’i-an, adj. of or pertaining to the 
Vosges Mts.—Also Vosgean. 
votary, vd'ta-ri, n. one devoted as by a vow to 
some service, worship, or way of life; one 
enthusiastically addicted to a pursuit, study, 
etc.: a devoted worshipper or adherent:—/em. 
v5'tares8.— adf. (obs.) consecrated by, or of the 
nature of, vows: of the nature of a vow.— n. 
vS'tarist, a votary.— adj. vdt'ive, given, erected, 
etc., by vow: undertaken or observed in fulfil¬ 
ment of a vow: consistiim of, or expressing, a 
vow or a wish.—^votive onering, picture, taUet, 
one dedicated in fulfilment of a vow. [L.L. 
vdtdrius—L, vovire, vdtum, to vow.] 
vote, vdt, n. an earnest desire (obs.): an expression 
of a wish or opinion in an authorised formal 
way: collective opinion, decision by a majority: 
votes or voters of a certain class collectively: a 
voter: the fight to vote: that by which a choice 
is expressed, as a ballot.— v.i. to express choice, 
esp. at an election, by vote: to declare in favour 
of, or against (with/or, against), esp. by vote.— 
v.t. to determine by vote: to nant by vote: to 
bring about (a specified result or chann) by 
vote: to declare by general consent {colt.): to 
pronounce, adjudge to be (coll.): to propose, 
suggest {coll.): to present for voting; to record 
the votes of.— adj. vote’less.— n. v6'ter.—voting 
machine, a machine on which to register votes. 
—split one’s vote(s), to divide one’s votes among 
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two or mon candidate*; e^t tba vote, to injure 
a cause by influencing a body of possible suih 
porters to vote in some other way <vote'-a|ilitt'> 
lag); vote Conservative, Labour, etc., to give 
one’s vote, on a particular occa^on or habitu¬ 
ally, to the Conservative, Labour, etc., candi¬ 
date or party: vote down, to defeat or suppress 
by vote, or otherwise; vote In, to elect; vote 
of no confidence, the legal method of forcing 
the resignation a government or governing 
body: v<rte straight, to give one’s vote honestly. 
fL. vdlum, a wish— vovire, vdtum, to vow.) 

voteen, v5-fda', (/r.) n. a devotee. [Perh. devote.) 

votive. See votary. 

vouch, vowch, v.t. to call upon to witness, esp. 
to a title to real estate (arch.; also vouch to 
warrant, vouch to warranty): to cite as authority: 
to assert, declare (obs.): to assert or guarantee 
to be true: to support by evidence: to testify 
(that): to be sponsor for (rare): to guarantee 
legal possession of (Shak.): to vouchsafe, con¬ 
descend to grant (arch.): to second, support 
(Milt.). — v.i. to bear witness, or be surety (with 
for^. —fl. assertion: attestation.— ns. vouchee', 
the person summoned to witness to a title to 
real estate: a person quoted as authority or 
appealed to as witness; vouch'er (partly A.Fr. 
voucher, infin.; partly suff. -er), the act of vouch¬ 
ing to warrant: a piece of evidence, or a written 
document serving as proof: a paper which con¬ 
firms the truth of anything, as a receipt, a certi¬ 
ficate of correctness: one who vouches or gives 
witness: a mechanical contrivance used in shops 
for automatically 'registering the amount of 
money drawn. ^ [O.Fr. voucher, vocher, to call 
to defend—L. vocare, to call.) 

vouchsafe, vowch-saf, formerly also (Mill.) vout- 
safe, vowl'saf, v.t. to warrant safe, guarantee 
(obs.): to condescend to grant (arch.): to con¬ 
descend to allow, to accept, or to engage in (obs.): 
to condescend, be graciously willing.— v.l. to 
condescend:—pr.p. vouchsif'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. 
vouchsafed'.— n. vouchsafe'ment. [Orig. two 
words, vouch, safe.] 

vou(l)ge, voozh, n. a weapon carried by foot- 
soldiers in the 14th century, having a blade fixed 
on a long staff. [Fr.] 

voulu, voo-lil, a4i. deliberate, studied. [Fr.) 

voussoir, voo-swSr', n. one of the wedge-like stones 
that form part of an arch.— v.t. to form with 
voussoirs. [Fr., through L.L., from L. volulus 
— volvire, to roll.) 

voutsafe. See vouchsafe. 

vow, vow, n. a voluntary promise made to God, 
or to a saint, or to a god or gods: a binding 
undertaking or resolve: a solemn or formal 
promise of fidelity or affection: a firm assertion: 
an earnest wish or prayer.— v.t. to give, dedicate, 
by solemn promise: to promise or threaten 
solemnly: to maintain solemnly.— v.i. to make 
vows.— adj. vowed, bound by religious vows 
(obs.): devoted, confirmed, undertaken, etc., by 
vow, or as by vow.— n. vow'esa (hist.), a woman 
who has taken a vow: a nun.—vow'-fellow 
(Shak.), one bound by the same vow.—baptismal 
vows, the promises made at baptism by the 
person baptised, or by the sponsors or parents 
in his name; solemn, as opposed to simple vow, 
such a vow as the Church takes under her 
special charge, solemnly accepts, as those of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity, involving com¬ 
plete and irrevocable surrender. [O.Fr. vou (Fr. 
vatu) —L. vdtum — vovire, to vow.) 

vowel, vow'el, n. a speech-sound produced by 
the unimpeded passage of the breath (modified 
by the vocal cords into voice) through the 
mouth, different vowel sounds being made by 
altering the form and position of the tongue 
and the lips: a letter (as a, e, i, o, u) used alone 
or in combination to represent a vowel sound. 
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— adj. vocal: of, representing, of the nature of, 
a vowel.— vs.t. vow'el, vew'elise, -ise, to insert 
vowel signs in (words written primufly with 
consonants only); to use as a vowel: tomo^fy 
by vowel sounds.— adjs. vQw'elkd, having vowels, 
esp. in a marked degree; having a vowel or 
vowels of a specified kind; vow'miess, without 
vowels; vow'elly, full of vowels.—^vowel grada¬ 
tion, ablaut: vowel mutation, umlaut; vowel 
point, a mark inserted, e.g. in Hebrew, to indi¬ 
cate a vowel. [Fr. voyelte —L. vdcilis—vdx, 
vocis, voice.) 

vox, voks, (L, vdks, w6ks), n. voice:— pi. voces 
(vd'sez). —vox angelica, vox caelestis, voix 
celeste; vox humana, in organ-building, a reed- 
stop producing tones resembling those of the 
human voice; vox populi, vox Dei (voks pop'u-li, 
voks di'i, voks, wdks po'pdb-li, de'e or<ra'e),tKe 
voice of the people is the voice of Cod. [L. 
vox.] 

voyage, vol'U, n. a journey of any kind (arch.): 
travel (obs.): a military expedition (obs.): an 
enterprise (obs.): a passa;^ by water or by air 
to some place at a considerable distance: a 
round trip; a cruise: an account of such a 
journey.— v.i. to make a voyage, cruise, journey. 
— v.t. to traverse, pass over.— adj. voy'ageable, 
navigable.— ns. voy'ager; voyageur (vwd-yS- 
zharr'), in Canada one who kept up communica¬ 
tion by canoe between trading-posts; a boat¬ 
man: a trapper. [O.Fr. veage, voiage, etc.—L. 
viaticum; see viaticum.) 

voyeur, vwd-yar, n. a sexual pervert who derives 
gratification from surreptitiously watching sexual 
acts or objects: a peeping Tom: one who takes 
a morbid interest in sordid sights.— n. voyeurism. 
[Fr., one who sees.] 

vraic, vrdk, n. a Channel Islands name for sea¬ 
weed, used for fuel and manure.— ns. vraick'er; 
vraick'ing. [Dial. Fr.; see vane.] 

vraisemblance, vra-, vre^sd-btas, n. verisimilitude, 
a picture. [Fr. vrai, true, semblance, appear¬ 
ance.] 

vril, vril, n, electric fluid represented as the com¬ 
mon origin of the forces in matter, in £. G. L. 
Bulwer-Lytton's The Coming Race, 1871. 

vrouw, vrow, frow, n. a woman, goodwife, house¬ 
wife. [Du.) 

vug, vug, n. a Cornish miner’s name for a cavity 
in a rock, usu. lined with crystals.— adj. vugg'y. 

Vulcan, vul'kan, n. the god of fire and metal¬ 
working (Roman myth?): a planet (inlramer- 
curial pianet) once postulated between the sun 
and Mercury: (without cap.) a blacksmith or 
an iron-worker.— n. Vulcanfi'lia, an ancient 
Roman festival in honour of Vulcan, held on 
23rd August.— ad/s. Vulcg'nian, of, pertaining 
to, like, related to, sprung from, made by, 
Vulcan: volcanic; vulcanic (-kan'ik), volcanic: 
(cap.) of Vulcan.— n. vulcanicity (-is'i-ti), vol¬ 
canic action or phenomena.— adj. vulcanl'sable, 
-X-.— n. vulcanisli'tion, -z-.— v.t. vul'canise, -ize, 
to treat (rubber, etc.) with sulphur or sulphur 
compounds, etc.— v.i. to admit such treatment. 
— ns. vul'canism, volcanic activity: (cap.) the 
teaching of the Vulcanists; Vul'canist (hist, 
of geo/.), a Plutonist, or a foliower of James 
Hutton (1726-97), who asserted the geological 
importance of subterranean heat and the igneous 
origin of such rocks as basalt—opp. to Neptunist; 
vul'canite, the harder of the two kinds of vul¬ 
canised rubber, the sofler kind being called soft 
rubber: a general name for any igneous rock of 
fine grain-size.— adj. vulcanolog'ical.— ns. vul- 
canoTogiat; vulcanorogy, the scientific study 
of volcanoes and volcanic phenomena.—vulcan¬ 
ised fibre, a fibre obtained by treating paper 
pulp with zinc chloride solution, used for low- 
voltage insulation; Vukan’a badge, a cuckold’s 
horns. [L. Vulcanus.] 
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valiar, ntVgar, a^. pertaining to die common 
people: plebeian: vnuacuiar: public: common, 
usual, customan: common to all: prevalent: 
commonplace: low: unrefined: coarse: spiritu¬ 
ally paltry, ignoble, debased, or pretentious.— 
R. the common people: one of the unrefined, of 
the uneducated, or of those not in good society: 
a class of inferior persons lobs.): the common 
language of a countiy.—n. vuigfi'rian, a vulgar 
person: a rich unrefined person.—Also a4f .— 
R. vulgarisfi'timi, -z-.— v.t. vul'garise«-ize-,make 
common or ordinary: to make unrefined or 
coarse.— ns. vurgarism, a vulgar phrase: coarse¬ 
ness: an instance of this; vulgarity l-gar ').— 
adv. vul'garly.—Vulgar era, the Christian era; 
vulgar fraction, a firaction written in the common 
way, as opp. to a decimal fraction; vulgar tongue, 
the vernacular. [L. wlg&ris — valgus, the 
people.] 

Vulgate, vaVg&t, or -git, n. an ancient Latin 
version of the Scriptures, made by St Jerome 
and others in the 4th century, and later twice 
revised—^so called from its common use in the 
R.C. church: (without cap.) a comparable ac¬ 
cepted text of any other book or author.— adi. 
of or pertaining to the Vulgate: (without cap.; 
of speech, etc.) commonly used or accepted. [L. 
vuIgSla (editid), popular edition (of the Bible); 
see vulgar.] 

vulgo, vuVg5, vdbV, v/dbl'go, (L.) commonly. 

valgus, vuFgfs, R. the common people: in some 
public schools, a short verse task in Latin. [L.; 
see vulgar.] 

vufaierable, vuVnsr-a-bl, adj. capable of being 
wounded: liable to injury, or hurt to feelings: 
open to successful attack; in contract bridge, 
of a side that has won a game towards the rubber, 
liable to increased penalties (or premiums) ac¬ 
cordingly.— v.t. vuln Ivuin; her.), to wound.— 


atU- vulned tfier.).—ns. vnlnerabil'ity. vul'aeralie- 
nese.— adf- vul'neraiy, pertaining to wounds: 
useful in healing wounds.— r. anj^ing useful in 
curing wounds.— v.t. vni'nerate (o6r.), to wound. 
—R. vnlneri'tion lobs.). [L. vulnerdre, to wound 
— vulnus, vuineris, a wound.] 

VuhMS, vui'pis, R. the genus including the com¬ 
mon fox.—vulpine Ivut'pin, -pin), of, per- 
tainiim to, or like a fox: cunning.— ns, vul'picide, 
the kiTUng of a fox, except in hunting; a fox- 
killer; vni'pinism, craftiness.—vulpine opossum, 
phalanger, the common Australian phalanger 
ITrichosurus vuipecula). [L. vuipis, a fox.] 
vulpinite, vul'pin-it, n. a manular scaly form of 
the mineral anhydrite. [Vuipino in Lombardy.] 
vulsella, vul-serp, n. a forceps with toothed or 
clawed blades:— pi. vulsell'ae l-f). —^Also vul- 
sell'um. [L.l 

vulture, vui'cher, -char, n. any of a number of 
large rapacious birds of prey, feeding largely 
on carrion, regarded as forming one, or two, 
families: one who or that which resembles a 
vulture.—^Also adi- — adis. vurturine, Vurturish, 
vurturous, of, pertaining to, or like a vulture; 
rapacious.— ns. vul'turism (Carlyle), rapacity; 
vnrtum l-tum), the Australian brush-turkey. 
[O.Fr. voutaur, voltour, etc. (Fr. vautour) —L. 
vulturlus — vultur.] 

vulva, vul'vs, R. the external organ of ^neration 
of the female mammal, or the orifice of it.— acUs. 
vul'val, vul'var, vul'vate; vul'viform, oval: like 
a cleft with projecting edges.— n. vulvi'tis, in¬ 
flammation of the vulva.—vul'vo-, used in com¬ 
position. as vul'vo-u'teriiie, pertaining to the 
vulva and the uterus. [L. vulva, volva, wrapping, 
womb.] 

vum, vum, (dial. V.S.) v.t. and v.i. a corruption 
of vow, in phrase I vum. 
vying, vVing, pr.p. of vie. 
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W, w, tlub’t~a, n. the twenty*thii;d letter of our 
alphabet, a 5th-century addition to the Roman 
alphabet, being a doubl6d u or v used to express 
the voiced consonantal sound heard, e.g. in Eng. 
way, weak, warrant; from the 13th century it was 
regularly used in writing English, superseding 
the letter wen (q.v.). In mod. Eng. w is found as 
a consonant and also as the second component 
in certain g|wel and diphthong digraphs, i.e. those 
in law, fW, now. The unvoiced form of the 
consonant is written wh (corresponding to O.E. 
Aw), as in what, when, but many English people 
substitute the voiced sound in pronouncing 
words spelt wA, and Northern speakers insist 
upon sounding Aw. fV is no longer pronounced 
in write, two, etc., or in whole (which represents 
a dialectal variation of O.E. Ad/). O.E. cw has 
become qu, as in queen, from O.E. cwen. 
wa', wd, &ots form of wall. 

Waac, wak, n. the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
(founded 1917), or a member of it.— n. Waaf 
(wa/), the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (1939), 
or a member. [From the initial letters.] 
wabain. See ouabain, 
wabble. See wobble, 
waboom. See wagenboom. 
wabster. See webster. 

wacke, wak'i, n. an old name for a decomposed 
basalt. [Gcr..—O.H.G. wagge, a pebble; cf. 
greywacke.j 

wacky, wak'i, (slang) adj. crazy.— n. wack'iness. 
wad, wod, n. a pad of loose material as hay, tow, 
etc., thrust in to aid packing, etc.: formerly a 
little mass of paper, tow, or the like, now a disk 
of felt or paper, to keep the charge in a gun: a 
bundle as of hay: a roll or bundle, as of bank 
notes: a compact mass, often small: a lump of a 
soft substance (rare).~~v.t. to form into a mass; 
to pad, stuff out; to stuff a wad into:—pr.p. 
wadd'ing; pa.t, and pa.p. wadd'ed.—n. wadd'ing, 
a wad, or the materials for wads: sheets of 
carded cotton for stuffing garments, etc.: 
cotton*wool. [Origin uncertain: cf. Sw. vadd, 
wadding; Ger. watte, Fr. ouate.J 
wad, wadd, wod, n. an earthy ore of manganese, 
mainly hydrated oxide of manganese. [Ety. 
dub.] 

wad. See wed. 

waddle, wod'l, v.i. to take short steps and sway 
from side to side in walking, as a duck does: of 
an inanimate thing, to move in a way suggestive 
of this: to become a defaulter (Stock Exchange 
slang). —R. act of waddling: a clumsy, rocking 
gait.—H. wadd'ler.— ad), wadd'ling. [Freq. of 
wade.] 

waddy, wad'I, n. a native Australian wooden war- 
club; a cowboy; a walking-stick.—Also 
wadd'iei—v.(. to strike with a waddy. [Perh. 
from Eng. wood.] 

wade, wdd, V./. to go (obs.; lit and fig.): to walk 
through a substance that yields with difficulty 
to the feet, as water: to go (through) with 
difficulty or labour (fig.). — v.t. to cross by wad¬ 
ing: to cause to cross thus.— n. the act of wading: 
a ford (coll.). — n. wa'dcr, one who wades: a 
bird that wades in search of food, e.g. the heron, 
snipe, sandpiper: a high waterproof boot.— n. 
and adj. wi'diag.—^wade in, to make a very 
vigorous attack; wade into, to tackle, as a job, 
energetically: to make a vigorous attack on (lit. 
and Jig.). [O.E. wadan, to go; Ger. waten.] 


wadi, wady, wod'l, n. the dry bed of a torrent: a 
river-vailey. [Ar. wadi.) 

wadmal, wad' or wHd'mal, (hist.) n. a thick or 
coarse woollen cloth, woven esp. in Orkney and 
Shetland.—Also wad'maal, wad'molfl). [O.N. 
vaihmal — rath, cloth, mal, measure.] 
wadset, wod'set, (Scot.) n. a mortgage: something 
pledged or pawned.—Also wadsett.— v.t. to 
mortgage: to pawn.— n. wad'setter, mortgagee, 
[wad, which see under wed, and set.] 

wady. See wadi. 

wae, wa, n. (Spens.) woe.— adj. (Scot.) sorrowful. 
— adjs. wae'fni (wae'fu*), wae'somc (Scot.), woe¬ 
ful, pitiful.— n. wae'ness, sadness.— inter), wae- 
sucks', alasi [Dial, form of woe.] 

Wafd, woft, n, a Nationalist party in Egypt 
founded in 1918. 

wafer, wS'fsr, n. a very thin crisp cake or biscuit 
baked in wafer-irons or -ton^s, formerly eaten 
with wine; a similar biscuit eaten with ice¬ 
cream, etc.: a thin round cake of unleavened 
bread, usu. stamped with a cross, an Agnus Dei, 
the letters I.H.S., etc., used in the Eucharist: a 
thin leaf of coloured paste for sealing letters, etc.; 
a thin cake of paste used to form a cachet or 
wrapping for powders (med.): a thin slice of 
anything.— v.i. to close, fasten, stick (as on a 
wall), with a wafer.— adj. wi'fery, like a wafer. 
—wif'er-cake, a wafer. [O.N.Fr. waqfre (O.Fr. 
and Fr. gaufre) —M.L.G. wq/e/, cake of wax.] 
wall, waf, wbf, (Scot.) adj.' wandering, stray: 
worthless, paltry; listless.— n. a worthless 
person. [Variant of waif.) 

waff, waf, n. (Scot.) a waving;, or a slight, hasty 
motion: a signal: a quick light blow: a puff, or 
a blast: a sudden ailment: a faint, usu. disagree¬ 
able, odour: a glimpse: a ghost.—v.t. and v.i. 
(dial, or obs.) to wave, flap, flutter, wave away. 
[Noun from verb, which is a variant of wave.] 

waff, wqf, (dial.) v.i. to bark.—Also waugh. 
[Imit.] 

waffle, wof'l, n. a kind of batter-cake, baked in an 
iron utensil of hinged halves called a waff'le- 
i’ron. [Du. wqfel, wafer.] 
waffle, wof'l, (dial ) v.i. to wave. (Freq. of waff 
( 2 ).] ' 

waffle, wof'l, (slang) v.i. to talk incessantly or non¬ 
sensically: to waver, vacillate.—^Also n. [Freo. 
of waff (3).] 

wirft, wqft, woft, waft, v.t. to bear, convey, trans¬ 
port, propel, safely or lightly, on the surface of 
or through a fluid medium, as air or water 
(poet.-, also fig.): to signal to, beckon (perh. for 
waff (2)); ID turn (Shak., Wlnt. I, ii. 372).— v./. 
to flout,' sail, pass through the air:—pa./, 
waft'ed; Spens. wett; pa.p. wail'ei; Spens. wtAi. 
—n. a scent, or sound, or puff of smoke or vapour 
carried by the air: a rush of air (also fig.): a 
slight taste, esp. an unpleasant one: an act of 
wafting, or of waving: a waving movement: a 
passage across the sea or other water (oAr.); a 
flag or substitute hoisted as a signal, esp. an 
ensign, stopped together at the head and middle 
portions, slightly rolled up lengthwise, and 
hoisted at different positions at the after-part of 
a ship (also weft, wheft): the act of displaying 
such a signal.—Rs. waft'ige, act of wafting: 
transportation through air or across water; 
waft'er; waft'ing; waft'ure(Rowe's emendation, 
Jttl. Caes. II, i. 246), act of wafting or of waving; 
waving motion: b^oning: something wafted. 
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I From obs. wufter, a convoying vessel, prob.'— 
,.G. or Du. wachter, guard.] 
wi^, H*ag. v.L to move, or be moved, firom side to 
side, or to shake to and fro: to oscillate: to 
move, or to move one's limbs: to move on, be 
off (orcA.): to play truant (s/ang): of tongue, 
chin, beard, etc., to move in light, gossiping or 
indiscreet talk: of the world, etc. (in the sense of 
human affairs), to go in respect of good fortune 
and bad.— v.i. to move, shake, wave, to and fro 
or up and down: to brandish (obs.): to move, 
stir a limb, etc.: to move in chatter or indiscreet 
talk: to move so as to express reproof or 
derision, etc.:— pr.p. wagg'ing; pa.t, and pa.p. 
wagged.—a. a shake: an act of wagging: ability 
to wag; truant (in to play the wag): a droll, 
mischievous fellow, a habitual joker, a wit (perh. 
from obs. wag'halter, one who deserves hang¬ 
ing): a fellow {obs.).—H. wagg'ery, mischievous 
merriment or jesting; an instance of such.— a4i- 
wagg'ish.— adv. wagg'ishly.— n. wagg'ishness.— 
wag'-at-the-wa", wag'-aUor -by)-the-wair (,Scot. 
and Northern), a hanging clock with exposed 
pendulum and weights. [M.E. waggen, from 
same root as O.E. wagian, to shake.) 
wage, v.t. to pledge, offer as a pledge (obs.): 
to wager (o6s.): to hazard (obs.): to engage in, 
to carry on, esp. war: to hire for pay, to pay 
wages to, or to bribe (obs.): to let out for pay 
(Spens.). — v.i, (Shak.) to be equal in value: to 
contend, battle.— n. a gage or pledge (obs.): 
payment for services, esp. not professional, or 
(fig>) reward (both often wages, pi. in form, but 
sometimes construed as sing.). — n. wft'ger, a 
pledge (obs.): the act of giving a pledge (obs.): 
something staked on an issue: a bet: that on 
which bets are laid: a hazard (rare): a contest 
for a prize (rare): an offer to make oath {law). 
— v.t. to hazard on the issue of anything.— v.i. 
to lay a wager.— n. wd'gerer.—wage'-earn'er, 
one who works for wages: one who earns the 
money that supports, or money that helps to 
support, the household; wage'-eam'ing; wage'- 
freeze, a fixing of wages at a certain level for 
some time ahead: wage'-packet, small envelope 
in which a worker's wages are issued: loosely, 
wages; wa'ger-boat, a light boat for a race 
between single scullers; wa'ge(s)-fund, or 
wa'ges-fund theory, the theory (now abandoned) 
that there is at any given time in a country a 
determinate amount of capital available for the 
payment of labour, therefore the average wage 
depends on the proportion of this fund to the 
number of persons who have to share in it; 
wage'-work, work done for wages.—living wage 
(sec living); wager of battle (hist.), trial by com¬ 
bat, a usage which permitted the accused and 
accuser, in defect of sufficient direct evidence, to 
challenge each other to mortal combat. (M.E. 
wagen —O.N.Fr. wagier (O.Fr. gagier), to pledge 
(through popular L. from ^Gmc. word).] 
wagenboom, vd'g^n-bdm, -boom, waboom (Afrik.), 
vd'boom, n. a S. African tree (Prptea grandiflora) 
whose wood is used in making wagon wheels. 
[Du., wagon-tree.] 

waggle, wag'l, v.i. and v.t. to wag, esp. in an un¬ 
steady nunner.—Also n. — ad/, wagg'ly, [Freq. 
of wagi]. 

waggon, etc. See wagon, 
wagmoire, wag'moir, (S/>ens.) n. a quagmire. 
Wagnoriai^ vdg-ne'ri-on, aid. pertaining to or 
characterised by the ideas or style of Richard 
Wagner (1813*93), German composer of music- 
dramas: pertaining to Rudolf Wagner (1803- 
, t8<M)> physiologist.—n. a follower or admirer 
■ ^ Rjcfaard Wagner.— ad)- Wagneresque'. — ns. 
w^'aerisffl. Wagne'rianism, the art theory of 
Rmnard Wagner, its main object being the 
Igneeing of opera from traditional and conven- 
liwnal forms, and its <me canon, dranutic fitness; 


Wag'nerist, Wag'nerite, an adherent of Wagner's 
musical methods. 

wagon, waggon, wag’on, n. a four-wheeled vehicle, 
esp. one for carrying heavy goods: an open 
railway truck or a closed railway van: a movable 
piece of furniture with shelves (see dinner-wagon); 
a chariot (obs.): (cap.) Ursa Major.— v.t. to 
transport by wagon.— v.i. to travel in a wagon. 
— ns- wag'onage, conveyance by wagon, or 
money paid for it: a collection of wagons 
(Carlyle); waggoner, wagg'oner, one who drives 
a waggon: a charioteer (obs.): (cap.) the con¬ 
stellation Auriga; wagonette', a kind of open 
carriage with one or two seats crosswise in 
front, and two back seats arranged lengthwise 
and facing inwards; wag'onful.—^wa'gon-box, 
-bed, the carrying part of a wagon; wag'on-load, 
the load carried by a wagon: a gMt amount; 
wag'on-lock, a kind of iron shoe oiVther device 
placed on the rear-wheel of a wagon to retard 
motion in going downhill; wag'on-roof, -vault, 
a barrel-vault; wag'on-train, a collection or 
service of army vehicles for the conveyance of 
ammunition, provisions, sick, etc.: a train of 
usu. horse-drawn wagons used by pioneer 
settlers to travel into new territory; wag'on- 
wright, a maker of wagons. [Du. wagen; cf. 
O.E. wargn, Eng. wain.] 

wagon-lit, vd-g3-/e, n. a sleeping-carriage on a 
continental train:—p/. wagons-lit (pron. as sing. ; 
sometimes wagon-lits). [Fr. wagon (—Eng. 
wagon), lit, bed.] 

wagtail, wag'tat, n. any bird of the family Molacii- 
tidue, so named from their constant wagging of 
the tail—the true wagtails, the pipits, etc.: 
applied also to other birds, as American water- 
thrush and an Australian fly-catcher: contemp¬ 
tuously for a pert, or an obsequious, person 
(obs.): a harlot (o^s.). 

Wahabi, Wahabce, wo-ha’be, n. one of a sect of 
Moslems founded in Central Arabia about 1760 
by Abd-el-Wahhab (1691-1787), whose aim was 
to restore primitive Mohammedanism.—Also 
Waha'b(i)ite.— n. Waha'bHDsm, the doctrinw and 
practices of the Wahabis, 
wahine, wa-he'ne, n. a Maori woman. [Maori.] 
wahoo, wa-hoo', n. the burning bush (genus 
Euonymus or Evonymus). an ornamental shrub 
with scarlet-coated seeds. [Dakota Indian 
wanhu.] _ 

wahoo, wa-hoo’, n. a Californian buckthorn 
(Rhamnus purshiana) which yields cascara sag- 
rada: the winged elm, with hard-grained wood: 
also (he rock-elm. [Creek Indian uhawhu.) 
waid, waidc. Old spellings of weighed, pa.t. and 
pa.p. or weigh: in Shak., T. of S. Ill, ii. 36 or 37 
prob. for swayed (see sway), 
waif, waf, n. a piece of property found ownerless, 
as a strayed animal, or goods cast up by the tide 
(Spens. waift, weft; also fig.): stolen goods 
abandoned by the thief (obs.): a homeless 
wanderer: a neglected ownerless child.— ad). 
(Scot.) vagabond, neglected-— v.t. (rare; in pa.p.) 
to cast up as a waif.—waif and stray, strayed 
property—same as waif alone: (in pi.) homeless, 
destitute persons. [O.Fr. waif; prob.—Scand.; 
cf. O.N. veif, any flapping or waving thing.] 
waif, wdf, n. a streak, piilT—same as waft (2). 
waift. See waif (1). 

wail, wdl, v.i. to lament or sorrow audibly: of 
eyes, to weep (Shak.). — v.t. to bemoan: to 
grieve over.— n. the action of wailing: a cry of 
woe: an animal cry or mechanical sound 
suggesting this.—n. wail'er.— ad), wail'ful, 
sorrowful: expressing woe.—n. and ad), wail'ing. 
— adv. wail'ingly.—^Wailing Wall, a wall fifty- 
nine feet high, part of an enclosed space in 
Jerusalem, where Jews traditionally pray on 
Fridays aqd from which they were excluded for a 
time. [M.E. weilen, wailen; cf. O.N. Vila.] 
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wiia, wAn, n. a wagon, esp. for hay or other agii- Christmas, band of waits.— ns. wait'ar, a watch' 
cultural produce, or poettealty: a chariot (ohr.): man (otv.); a customs officer (obs.): one who 


(cop.) Charles s Warn or the Lesser Wain.— v.t. 
(ran} to carry.—a. wain'age, the team and 
implements necessa^ for the cultivation of land; 
land under cultivation.—wain'wriidit, a wagon- 
maker.—the Lesser Wain, the constellation Ursa 
- Minor, or seven bright stars in it. [O.E. wxgen, 
wxn — wegen, to carry; cf. DU. and Ger. wagen, 
Eng. wagon.] 

wainscot, wan'shot t -skatf or wen', n. fine oak for 
panelling: woodwork, esp. panelled, on an 
interior wall: similar lining of other material; 
the lower part of-an interior wall when lined 
with matenal different from that on the upper 
part; a collector's name for certain noctuoid 
moths.— V./. to line with, or as if with, boards or 
panels: to grain in imitation of oak:— pr.p. 
wain'scoting, wain'scotting; paJ. and pa.p. 
wain'scoted, wain'scotted. — n. wain'scoting, 
wain'scotting, the act .>f lining with boards or 
panels: materials for making a wainscot: wain¬ 
scots collectively. [Orig. perh. wood used for a 
partition in a wagon—Du. wagen-schot, oak- 
wood— wagen, wagon, or M.Du. waeghe, wave 
(from the appearance of the grain of the wood), 
sckot, partition.] 

waist, wast, n. the smallest part of the human 
trunk, between the ribs and the hips: a narrow 
middle part of an insect: the part of a garment 
that lies round the waist of the body: a woman’s 
blouse or bodice (U.S.): the narrow middle part, 
as of a musical instrument: the middle part of a 
ship: the middle (of the day or night; obs.): 
something that surrounds, a girdle (abs .).— 
waist'ed, having a waist, often of specified type. 

—R. waist'er, a seaman stationed in the waist, 
performing menial duties, esp. a green-hand on'a 
whaler.—waist'-anch'or, an anchor stowed in the 
waist of a ship; waist'band, part of a garment 
that fits the waist: a belt or sash; waist'belt, a 
belt for the waist: waist'boat, a boat carried in 
the waist of a vessel; waist'cloth, a loin cloth: 
(in p/.) coloured cloths hung about a ship's waist 
as ceremonial decoration or to conceal the 
men in a naval action (obs.); waist'eoat (was', 
wast’koti arch., now dial, wes’kat), a garment, 
plain or ornamental, reaching to or below the 
waist, and now sleeveless, intended to show 
partly, worn by men at different periods under 
doublet, coat, jacket, etc.; a woman's similar 
garment or front; waistcoateer' (.obs.), a 
strumpet; waist'eoating, material for men’s 
waistcoats, esp. of a fancy pattern.— attfs. waist'- 
deiqi, -high, as deep, high, as to reach up to the 
waist.—waist'line, a line thought of as marking 
the waist, but not fixed by anatomy in women’s 
fashions; the measurement of a waist. [M.E. 
wast, from presumed O.E. wgst, ^owth, size; 
cf. Ice. voxtr, O.E. wsestm, growth, Eng. wax (2).] 
wait, wai, v.l. to keep watch, be on guard (Spens. 
waite; obs.): be on the watch for someone, lie 
in ambush (obs.): to be, remain, in expectation 
or readiness (with/or): to be, remain, in a place 
in readiness (also wait about, around): to delay 
action; to b; in attendance, or in readiness to 
carry out orders: to bring food to the table and 
clear away used dishes.— v.l. to watch, watch for, 
or lie in ambush for (obs.): to be, remain, in 
expectation of, await (obs.): to postpone, as a 
meal, for some purpose (coll): to attend on, 
attend, escort (obs.). —n. ambush—now used only 
in such phrases as to lie in wait, to lay wait: a 
watchman, sentinel, or spy (obs.): the act of 
waiting or of expecting: delay: the period of 
attendance of a lord-, or lady-in-waiting: (in pi) 
musicians employed by a town to play on cere¬ 
monial occasions (hist.): (in pi) persons who 
welcome in Christmas by playing or singing out- 
of-doors at night: a member of nie town, or of a 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el’a-mant. 


waits, esp. at tabde in a hotel dining-room, etc.: 
an attending 8«rvant (obs.): a salver or tny: a 
dumb-waitw (see dumb): a uniformed attendant 
at the London Stock Exchange; wait'erage 
(rare), service; wait'erhood (rare), wait'ering 
(rare), the employment of a waiter; wait'ing, 
act of waiting: attendance.—Also aeff.— adv. 
(rare) wait'ingfy.— n. wait'ress, a female waiter. 
—widt'-a-bit, (also often a^.) a name given to * 
various plants, esp. S. African (Afrik. wag-*a- 
bietjic), with thorns that catch the clothing of the 
passer-by; wait'-a-while, a wait-a-bit: an 
Australian wattle growing in dense thickets; 
wait'ing-liat, wait'-list, a list of people waiting, as 
candidates awaiting a vacancy, etc.; wait'iag- 
mald, -wom'an, a female attendant; wait'ing- 
room^ a room for the use of persons waiting; 
wait'mg-vass'al (obs.), an attendant; wait'-lut 
(see waiting-list).— v.t. to add someone's name 
to a waiting-list, esp. for a seat on an aircraft.— 
lie in wait, to be in hiding ready to attack or 
surprise (lit. and fig.)', lords, and grooms, in 
waiting, certain officers in the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain's department of the royal household; 
minority waiter, meaning uncertain—perh. a 
waiter, or a tidewaiter, out of employment; play 
a waiting game (lit. and fig.), to avoid action as 
far as possible in the hope of having an oppor¬ 
tunity later to use one’s energies with maximum 
effect; wait attendance (Shak.), to remain in 
attendance; wait off (racing), to allow oneself to 
be temporarily outdistanced by other competi¬ 
tors, reserving one’s energies for the final 
stretch; wait on, to wait for (dial): to continue 
to wait (Scot.): to wait upon; wait table, to wah 
at table during a meal; wait up, to stay out of 
bed waiting (with for)-, wait upon, on, to call 
upon, visit formally: to accompany: to attend 
and serve: to be connected with or follow as a 
consequence: to carry out the duties of (an 
office; B.): to gaze at, keep under observation 
(td>.v.). [O.N.Fr. waitier (O.Fr. guaitier, Fr. 
guetter), to watch, attend; of Grac. origin; cf. 
O.H.G. wahta (Ger. wavht), a watchman; cog. 
with O.E. wacan, to watch.] 
waive, wav, v.t. to put away, reject, to abandon, 
forsake, to vacate, to resign (obs.): to outlaw (a 
woman—her status in the eyes of the law being 
such that the usual term was not applicable to 
her; hist.): to abandon (stolen goods) (obs.): 
to give up voluntarily, as a claim or a contention 
(law): to refrain from claiming, demanding, 
taking, or enforcing: to forgo: to evade, avoid 
(arcb.): to defer, postpone: to leave out of 
consideration, disregard (obs.). — n. wai'ver, the 
act, or an act, of waiving. [A.Fr. wepver—O.Fr. 
guesver, to abandon; from same root as waif.} 
waivodc, waivode(siiip). Same as voivode, etc. 
wake, wSk, p.l to be, or to remain, awake, or 
active or vigilant: to keep watch or vigil, or to 
pass the night in prayer: to hold a wake: to 
awake, be roused from, or as from, sleep, from 
indifference, etc. (often with up): to b^me 
animated or lively; to be stirred up. aroused: to 
hold a late revel (obs.). — v.t. to rouse from sleep: 
to keep vigil over; to excite, stir up: to disturb 
with noise: to animate: to reanimate, revive 
pa.t. waked, wakt, or woke, wdAc; pa.p. waked, 
wo'ken, rare woke.— n. act or state of waking 

J obs., except in sleep and/or wake, wake and/or 
Iream): a serenade (James Hogg): the feast of 
the dedication of a church, formerly kept by 
watching all night: a festival: (usu. in pi.) an 
annual holiday (dial): a watch or vigil broide 
a corpse, sometimes with revelry.—wake'- 
ful, not asleep: unable, or indisposed, to 
sleep: vigilant: waking: awakening or rousing 
(Milt.). — adv. wake'fully.— a. wake'fulnese.— adS. 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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waks'lcsi, sound, undisturbed.— v.l. wilken. to 
be, or become, awake: to become active or lively: 
to remain awake, ke^ watch (o6f.).—r.r. to rouse 
from sleep, unconsciousness, inaction: to excite, 
stir up, evoke.— mfi. (Scot.) waking, awake.— 
atO- wi'kened.—n. wft'kener, one who or that 
which wakens.—<u(i. wi'kming.—n. act of one 
who wakens: revival of an action (Scots taw). 
— Hs. wi'ker, one who wakes; wi'king.— a4f. 
that wakes, keeps watch, or is vigilant: that 
rouses or becomes awake: passed, or experien¬ 
ced, in the waking sute.—wake'man (arch.), 
a watchman.—wake'rife -r(fi Scot.), 
useful: vigilant. — wake'-robin, cuckoo-pint. 

Arum macu/atum: the spotted orchis, Orchis 
maculata: appUed to various other flowers, esp. 
in U.S., to any of the gmus Trillium.—wake a 
night, the nif^t, to remain awake, or be up'and 
about, all night; waki^n) to, wake np to, to 
become conscious of, alive to. [A combination 
of an O.E. strong verb wacan, to be bom, to 
awake, and an O.E. weak verb wacian, to be 
awake, to watch; cf. watch.] 
wake, wSk, a. the streak of smooth-looking or 
foamy water left in the track of a ship: disturbed 
air behind a flying body: a track on land (rare): 
a trail of light behind a moving body: hence 
in the wake of (fig.), close behind: immediately 
after (usu. implying cons^uence). [Of Scand. 
origin; cf. O-N. v6k, an ice hole, voter, moist.] 
wakiki, wa'kf-ki, it. shell money. [Melanesian.] 
Walachini. Sra Vlach. 
waM. See weld (1). 

WaldenBes, wol-den'sez, tt.pl. a Christian com¬ 
munity of austere morality and devotion to the 
simplicity of the Gospel, orig. followers of 
Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons in the second 
half of the 12th century; their chief centre was, 
and is, the Alps in S.E. France and Piedmont 
(also Valdenses).— adj. and n. Walden'sian. 
[Formed from name of Peter Waldo, 12-cent. 
preacher.] 

wnldflute, wdld'fidot, it. an organ flute stop usu. of 
4-foot pitch. [Formed after Oer. waleffldte, lit. 
forest flute.] 

vrsddgrave, wdU’grav, it. in mediaeval Germany, a 
head forest-ranger: an old German title of 
nobility. — n. waldgravine (w6ld'gra-ven), the 
wife of a waldgrave. [Ger. waldgraf—wald, 
forest, gref, count.] 

waldhom, wdld'hdrn, it. a hunting-horn, a French 
horn without valves: an organ reed-stop. [Gcr.] 
wale, wU, n. weal (2): a ridge on the surface of 
cloth: texture: a vertical ridge in knitted 
fabrics: a horizontal timber used to bind to¬ 
gether piles driven in a row: (in pi.) planks ail 
along the outer timbers on a ship’s side, bends.— 
y.f. to mark with wales: to make or furnish with, 
or secure with, wales. (O.E. waAi; cf. O.Nz vdlr, 
a rod.] 

wale, wal, (Scot, and North.) it. the act of choos¬ 
ing: choice: scope of choice: the pick or best. 
— v.t. and v.l. to choose, pkk. [O.N. val, 
choice; Ger. wahl, choice; from the root of 
wfll.] 

water, wa'br, n. in India, a horse imported from 
New South Wales, or from Australia generally. 
Wsfl^la, vah^’9, n. Same as Valhalla, 
wall, wd'li, a. Same as vali. 
walise. Scottish form of valise, 
walk, wok, v.i. to roil, or to toss about (<d>s.): of 
a biped, to move along leisurely on foot with 
altmnate steps: of a quadruped, to move along 
in such a way that there are always at least two 
feet on the ground: to pace: to journey on foot: 
to ramble, go on foot for pleasure, etc.: of an 
inanhnate onject, to be in motion (obs.y. to make 
progress Omit.)’, of the tongue, to wag (obs.): 
to make slow progrms: to circulate, spread, be 
rife (obs.): togorestkaaly about(asa^ost): to 


walk 

move off, depart, wittidraw (obs. and coll.); to 
conduct ones^, behave: to be associated and in 
concord (obs.). —v.t. to pass through or upon, 
^ambulate, traverse: to follow, trace out, on 
foot: to go through (a dance) at a slow pace: to 
circulate (obs.): to full, as cloth or yam (dial.)'. 
to cause to walk, or to move as if walking.—n. 
the action, or an act, of walking: a spell of 
walking, especially for pleasure: a perambula¬ 
tion in procession: a walking-race: gait: that 
in or tlvough which one walks: a possible or 
suitable route or course for walking: a path or 
place for walking: a tree-bordered avenue: a 
place for animals, as young hounds, to train or 
to exercise: a fowl-run: a place where a game¬ 
cock is kept: high pasture-ground (obs.): a 
division of a forest: distance as measunKl by the 
time taken to walk it: conduct: course of life, 
sphere of action: a hawker’s district or round: 
a hunting-ground (obs.): (in pi.) grounds, park 
(obs.): a flock of snipe or of wagtails.— atO- 
waJk'abte.—n. walk'er, one who walks: a 
colporteur or (died.) a vagrant: a forester (hist.): 
one who trains and walks young hounds: any 
bird that walks, not hops: a stick-insect.— 
inter], (cap.; also Hook'ey Walk'er — arch, 
siang), an exclamation of incredulity (also, as n., 
humbug).— n. walk'ing, the verbal noun of 
walk: pedestrianism: condition of a surface 
from the point of view of one who walks on it: 
the act or {u-ocess of fulling cloth.— c^. that 
walks, or that moves as if walking: that 
oscillates: used in or for walking: performed by 
walking; worked by a person or animal who 
walks.— adv. walk'about (Austr. slang), on the 
move.— n. wandering, journey.—walk'-around', 
a dancing performance by Negroes in which a 
large circle is described: a march in procession 
about the stage (theat.): the music for either of 
these; walk'-away (coll.), an effortless victory: 
walk'er-on', one who plays parts in which 
he has nothing to say: walk'ie-talk'ie, aalk'y- 
talk'y, a portable radiotelephonic transmitting 
and receiving set; walk'ing-beam, a beam or 
oscillating lever for transmitting power, as that 
actuating the cable in cable-drilUiig for oil; 
walking case, a patient, but not confined to bed; 
walk'ing-iish, any of various Ashes, mainly 
Asiatic, which are able to move about on land; 
walk'ing-gentleman, -lady, an actor or actress 
playing ver)[ small parts for which a good 
appearance is required; walk'ing-lcaf, a leaf- 
insect; walk'ing-orders, -papers, -ticket (slang), 
dismissal: walk'ing-part, one in which the actor 
has nothing to say; walfc'ing-stick, -cane, -staff, 
a stick, cane, or staff used in walking; wdk'ing- 
stick, -straw, -twig, a stick-insect; waik'ing-toad, 
a natterjack; walk'-mill, a fulling-mill: a 
machine operated by the walking of a horse; 
walk'-on, a walking-part; walk'-out, the act of 
walking out, usually to indicate disapproval: a 
sudden industrial strike; walk'-over, a race 
where only one competitor appears, and has 
merely to cover the course to win: an easy or un¬ 
opposed victory: walk'way, a rood, path, etc., 
constructed for pedestrians onijr.—walk away 
from, to outdistaiKe or undo easily; walk away 
with, to win with ease; walk into (coll.), to beat: 
to storm at: to eat heartily of; walk off, to 
leave: to depart: to get rid of by'walking, as 
disagreeable feelings or effects; wsilk off wiu, to 
take surreptitiouuy or feloniously: to win 
easily; walk on, to walk ahead: to continue to 
walk: to have a walking part; walk on air, to be 
exultant or light-hearted; walk one’s ebaUu, to 
quit, go away without ceremony; walk out, to 
leave, esp. as a gesture of disapproval: to 
strike; walk out on (coll), to desert, leave in the 
lurch; walk out wiffi, to go for walks with as a 
stage (ffcourtship (also walk with); wnHcovcr, to 
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cross, or traverse: to win an uncontested race: 
to have an easy victory or easy success (co//.): to 
disregard rights or feelings of {eoll.): walk the 
chalk, chalkinark, to walk along a chalked line 
as a test of sobriety: to keep a correct course in 
manners or morals: walk the hospitals, to be a 
student under clinical instruction at a general 
hospital or infirmary; walk the streets, wander 
about in search of work, or simply aimle»ly. 
—charity walk, sponsored walk, organised cross¬ 
country walk in aid of charity, each participator 
having obtained from a sponsor or sponsors 
agreement to contribute according to distance 
covered. [M.E. walken, walkien, to walk, to 
full—.Q.E. wealcan, to roll, revolve, weukiun, 
to roll up, curl; cog. with Gcr. walken, to full 
cloth.] 

Walkyrie, voikir-t, wol-klr'i. Same as Valkyrie. 
(O.E. wxlcyn(g)e.] 

wall, w6l, n. an erection of brick, stone, etc., for 
security or to enclose a space such as a piece of 
land: the side ofa building or of a room: (in;?/.) 
fortifications: any bounding surface suggestive 
of a wail, e.g. the membranous covering or 
lining of an organ of the body or of a plant or 
animal cell: the side next the wail: a defence, 
means of security (/ig.): a barrier (^g.): in mah- 
jongg, the arrangement of the tiles before the 
hands are drawn: in mining, one of the surfaces 
of rock enclosing the lode.—In composition, 
growing on, living in, for hanging on, or other¬ 
wise a.ssociated with, a wall.— v.t. to enclose 
with, or as with, a wall: to fortify with, or as 
with, walls: to divide as by a wall.— act/, walled, 
enclosed with a wall: fortilied.— ns. wall'er, one 
who builds walls; wall'ing, walls collectively: 
materials for walls.- inti, wall'-less.—wall'- 
baard, building-board; wall'-cress, rock-cress, 
any species of Arabis; wall'fish, a snail; wall'- 
flower, one of the Cruciferae, with fragrant 
flowers, yellow when wild, found on old walls: 
any other plant of the same genus (Cheiranthus 
or Cheirinia): a person who remains a spectator 
at a dance, usu. a woman who cannot obtain 
partners (coll.): a yellowish-red colour (also 
wallflower brown); wall'-fruit, a fruit-tree grow¬ 
ing against a wall: its fruit; wall'-game, a variety 
of football played at Eton against a wall—‘at the 
wall' instead of ‘in the field’; wair-gill'yllower, 
wallflower; wall'-knot, a nautical method of 
tying the strands at the end of a rope; wall'- 
liz'ard, -newt, a common lizard living in the 
chinks of walls; wall'-moas, a yellow lichen: the 
common stone-crop; wall'-mustard, -rocket, a 
yellow-flowered cruciferous plant (Diplotaxis) 
of walls, quarries, etc.; wall'-paint'ing, the 
decoration of walls with ornamental painted 
designs: a work of art painted on a wall; wall- 
pa'per, paper, usually coloured or decorated, for 
pasting on the walls of a room; wall'-pepp'er, 
tne common stone-crop; wall'-plate, a aorizon- 
tal piece of timber or of rolled steel on a wall, 
etc., to bear the ends of joists, etc.; wall'-rue, a 
small fern growing on walls, etc., one of the 
spleenworts; wall'-space, space on a wall, e.g. 
on which to hang a picture: Wall Street, a 
street in New York, the chief financial centre in 
the United States: hence Ameiican financial 
interests; wall'-tree, a tree trained against a 
wall; wall'-wort, name applied to various plants 
growing on walls, as pcilitory (Parietaria 
officinalis), wall-pepper, etc.: see also separate 
article.—drive to the wail, to push to extremities; 
go to the wall (obs. walls), to be hard pressed: 
to be forced to give way: to fail, go under: to 
give precedence to something else; hang by the 
wall, to remain unused; pum, or thrust, to the 
wall, to force to give place; die wall, the right 
of taking the side of the road near the wall when 
encountering another person, as in the phrase to 


gi*«,ortake, the wall; turn one's face to the wall, 
to resign oneself to death or despair; up the wall 
(coll.), mad, distracted; wall a rope, to make a 
wall-knot on the end of a rope; walls have eats 
(see ear); wall up, to block with a wall: to an-, 
tomb in a wall; witii one's back to the wall, in 
desperate straits: at bay. [O.E. wa//(W.S. wea//) 
— L. vallum, a rampart.] 
walla. See wallah. 

waliaba, wol'a-ba, a. a valuable caesalpiniaceous 
tree of the Guianas and Brazil, with durable 
streaked reddish wood. [Native name.] 
wallaby, wol'ab-i, n. any of a number of small 
kangaroos.—on the wallaby, on fhe wallaby 
track (slang; Ausir.), travelling through the bush 
with one's ‘swag’, looking for work. [Native 
Austr. wolaba.) 

Wallace’s line, wol'ls-iz lin, a line passing through 
the East Indian group of islands between Bali 
and Lombok, roughly separating the very 
different faunas of the Oriental region and the 
Australian region, or rather a transitional 
region. [Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913), 
naturalist.] 

Wallachian. Same as Vlach. 
wallah, wol’a, n. (often in combination) one 
employed in, or concerned with, a specific type 
of work: one who occupies an eminent position 
in an organization, etc.—Also walla.—competi¬ 
tion wallah, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service who obtained appointment by the com¬ 
petitive system instituted in 18S6. [Hindi -wd/d, 
properly an adjectival suffix, in one sense com¬ 
parable to L. -dr/HS or Eng. -or, -er, -or.] 
wallaroo, wol-a-roo', n. any of various large 
kangaroos (Macropus). [Native Austr. wolaru.] 
wallet, wol'it, n. a bag for carrying necessaries on 
a journey: a bag with the opening at the middle 
and a pouch at each end: a pocket-book: a bag 
for tools; anything protuberant and hanging 
loosely (Shak.). [M.E. walet, poss.— waiel, a 
bag of woven material; cf. wattle.] 
wall-eye, wd/'-i, n. an eye in which the iris is pale, 
or the white part is very large or noticeable (e.g. 
as the result of a squint): the disease of the eye 
called glaucoma: any of various fishes (U.S .).— 
«<(i. wall'-eyed, very light grey in the eyes, or in 
one eye: having a divergent squint: having a 
staring or a blank expression or (fig.) appear¬ 
ance; glaring, fierce (Shak.). [The adj. is the 
earlier; O.N. vagleygr, perh. conn, with mod. 
Ice. vagi, a film over the eye.] 

Walloon, wol-oon', a<^. of or pertaining to a 
people living chiefly in southern Belgium and 
adjacent parts of eastern France, or to their 
language.— n, a man or woman of this people: 
their langu^e, a dialect of French. (Fr; Walton ; 
of Gmc. origin, cog. with Welsh, Wuachian.] 
wallop, wol’ap, v.l. to ^llop (obs.): to move 
quickly but clumsily, noisily, and with effort: to 
flounder: to .bubble and boil (perh. a different 
word): to flap about (Scot.).~-v.t. (coll.) to beat 
soundly, thrash: to strike with force.—n. a 
gallop (obs.): a plunging movement (coll): a 
heavy blow (coll.): a flapping rag (Scot.): beer 
(slang). — adv. with a wallop: heavily or noisily. 
— ns. waU'oper, one who or that which wallops: 
something extremely large or big (coll.); wall'op- 
ing.— adj. that wallops: extremely larm or big, 
bouncing, whopping (coll.). —wallop in a tow, 
tether (Scot.), to be hanged. [O.N.Fr. waloper 
(Fr. gatoper); cf. gallop.] 

wallow, wol'o, v.l. to roll about in mud, etc., 
as an animal does (implying enjoyment; lit. and 
fig-)'- to flounder: in a bad sense, to live in filth or 

gro.ss vice: to surge, heave, blow, well up, etc_ 

v.t. (obs.) to cause to wallow in lit. senses.—n. 
the act of wallowing: the place, or the filth, an 
animal wallows in: a hollow or depression 
suggestive of a wallowing-place: a rolling gait 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-nunl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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{ohs.y. the swell of the sea (poet.). — ns. wall'o- 
wer: waH'owmct that wallows: very rich(.r/an;). 
(0,6. wealwlan —L. volvire.] 
wallow, wol'S, (dial.) v.l. to fade away.— a^. wall'- 
owed, withered, Aided. [O.E. wealwlan.] 
walUend, wdiz'end, n. orig. coal dug at IVallsend 
(at the end of the Roman Wall) in Northumber¬ 
land : later, coal of a certain quality and size, 
wallwort, wdl’wsrt, n. dwarf elder (also called 
Danewort, Dane’s blood, etc.), a plant with an 
offensive smell and taste: see also under wall. 
[O.E. wealhwyrt, wSIwyrt — weaHt, a foreigner, or 
(prob. orig., from the belief that it grew on 
battlefields) w»l, slaughter, and wyrt, a root, a 
plant.] 

waliy, wb'U, (Scot.) adj. excellent, fine-looking, 
ample (a general term of commendation).—ndv. 
((d>s.) finely, well.—n. an ornament: (in pi.) 
finerjj: a showy trifle.—Also wa'Iy. [Ety. un¬ 
certain; perh. wale (2).] 

wallydrag, wol'i-drag, wallydraigle, wol'i-drS-gl, 
(Scot.) ns. a person or animal that is feeble, 
worthless, or slovenly; the youngest of a family, 
[wally, and drag, draigle (Scots form of draggle).] 
walnut, wdl'nid, n. a genus (Juglans) of beautiful 
trees, some yielding valuable furniture wood: 
their wood: the nut of the Common or English 
Walnut: walnut-juice.—wal'nut-iuice, juice from 
the husk of walnuts used to stain the skin.— 
black walnut, a North American walnut, the 
timber of which is more valuable than that of 
common walnut, though the fruit is inferior. 
[O.E. walhhmm — ve(e)alh, foreigner, hnutu, a 
nut.] _ 

Walpurgis night, vat-pur'gis nit, or -poor’, the eve 
of the first of May, when witches, according to 
German popular superstition, rode on broom¬ 
sticks and he-goats to hold revel with their 
master the devil, e.sp. on the Brocken in the Harz 
Mountains. [So called because May 1st is the 
day of St Wtdpurga, abbess of Heidenheim, who 
died about 778.] 

walrus, wdrrtt.s, wol’rzs, n. an aquatic, web-footed, 
carnivorous animal, also called the morse or sea¬ 
horse, allied to the seals, having the upper 
canine teeth developed into enormous tusks: a 
walrus moustache (ro//.).—walrus moustache, 
one with long drooping ends. [Du. walrus, 
wttiros, lit. whale horse; of Scand. origin.] 
Waltonian, wol-ld'ni-»n, adf. of or pertaining to 
Izaak IVtilion (1593-1683), who wrote The 
Coinpleut Anplcr. — n. a disciple of Walton: an 
angler. 

walty, wol'ti, (naiit.) adj. inclined to lean or roll 
over. (Obs. adj. wtdt, unsteady (—O.E. wealt, 
found only in unwcalt, steady), and suff. -y.] 
waltz, wdl(t)s, n. orig. a German dance performed 
by couples with a rapid whirling motion: a 
slower circling dance, also in triple thne: the 
music for such: a piece of instrumental music in 
3-4 time (concert waltz).—v.r. to dance a waltz: 
to move trippingly, to whirl (slangi also v.t.). — 
ns. waltz'er; waltz'ing.—waltzing mouse (also 
waltzcr), a mouse of a breed that moves forward 
in small circles not in a straight line.—waltz into, 
to storm at. [Cer. walzer — walzen, to roll, 
dance.) 

waly. See wally. 

waly, wS'll, (Scot.) inlerj. alas! [wcllaway.] 
wamble, wom’hl, (dial.) v.i. of intestines, stomach, 
to give the feeling of working or rolling: to 
quake: to twist or wriggle: to move unsteadily. 
— v.t. to turn round, or upside down, or over 
and over.— n. a rolling in the stomach: a feeling 
of nausea; an unsteady, rolling or staggering 
movement.— ns. wam'bliness; wam'bling.—Also 
adj. — adv. wam'blingly.—wam’bly, aflected 
with, or causing, sickness: unsteady. — ad}. 
wam'ble-cropped, sick at stomach. [Perh. two 
or more verbs; cf. Dan. vamk, to feci sick, conn. 


with L. v6mire, to vomit; also Norw. vemta, 
vamra, to stagger.] 

wame, wdm, (dial.) n. the womb or (more fre¬ 
quently) the belly; a protuberant part or a 
hollow enclosed part. — Also (in 17th-cent. 
literature) wem(b), weamb.— edi. wftmed, having 
a wame (usu. of a specified kind).— n. wSme'fut, a 
bellyful. [Variant of womb.] 
wammus. See wamus. 

wampee, wom-pe', n. an edible Asiatic fruit 
(Clausena; family Rutaceae) about the size of a 
large grape, with a hard yellow rind. [Chin. 
hwang-pi, lit. yellow skin.] 
wampish, wom'pish, (Scott) v.t. to brandish, 
flourish, wave about.—Also v.l. [Origin un¬ 
certain.] 

wampum, woni’pgm, wdm’pam, n. shortened form 
of the N. American Indian (Algonquian) name 
for beads made from shells, used as money, etc. 
—wam'pumpeag (-peg), the word of which 
wampum is an abbreviation—lit. white string 
of beads.—wam'pum-belt, a belt consisting of 
shell beads so arranged as to com .-y a message, 
record a treaty, etc. 
wampus. See wamus. 

wamus, wbm'M-, wom'^s, (U.S.) n. a kind of 
cardigan, or a strong jacket, buttoned at neck 
and wrists.—Also wamm'us, wamp'us. [Du. 
wammes —O.Fr. wumbais, a military tunic orig. 
worn under armour.] 

wan, won, adj. dark, gloomy (ohs.)'. wanting 
colour: pale and sickly: faint.— n. (rare) 
wanness.— v.t. and I’.i. to make or to become 
wan.—wan’d (Shak., Ant., II, i. 21), perh. for 
pa.p. wsuaxeA.—adv. wan'Iy.— n. wan'ness.—m/y. 
wann'ish, somewhat wan. [O.E. wonn, dark, 
lurid; not found in other Gmc. languages.] 
wan, wan, old pa.t. of win; gained, or took 
(Spens.). 

wanchancy, wanchancic, won-chan'si, (Scot.) adj. 
unlucky, dangerous, or uncanny. [O.E. privative 
or negative pfx. wan- (of Gmc. origin; seen in 
mod. Du. and in Eng. wanton), chance, and suff. 
-J’l 

wand, wond, n. orig. something slender and supple, 
as a twig, or a thin stem or branch, or a young 
shoot of a willow used in basketmaking (now 
poet, and dial.) ; something slender and rigid as a 
light walking-cane (ohs.), a rod of authority, a 
caduceus, a rod used by a fairy, a magician, a 
conjurer, a conductor, or a diviner. [O.N. 
vondr, a shoot of a tree; Dan. vaand.] 
wander, won'dir, v.i. to ramble or move with no 
definite object, or with no fixed course, or by a 
round-about way (lit. and fig.): to go a.stray. 
deviate from the right path or course, the subject 
of discussion, the object of attention, etc. (lit. and 
fig.): to lose one’s way (ro/A): to be incoherent 
in talk, disordered in mind, or delirious.—v.r. to 
traverse; to lead astray, or to bewilder (coll.). — 
n. a ramble, stroll.— adj. wan'dcred, astray: in¬ 
coherent: bewildered.— n. wan'derer, one who 
or that which wanders, esp. habitually or from 
inclination; (cap.) a Covenanter who left his 
home to follow a dispossessed minister (hi.sl .).— 
adj. and n. wan'dering.— adv. wan'deringiy.— 
Wandering Jew, a legendary Jew in folklore esp. 
of north-western Europe who cannot die but 
must wander till the Day of Judgment, for an 
insult offered to Christ on the way to th^ 
Crucifixion—names given him are Cartaphllus, 
Ahasuerus, Buttadeus, etc.: wandering Jew, any 
of several trailing or creeping plants (also wander¬ 
ing sailor); wandering nerve, vagus; wanderjahre 
(van'dar-ya-re\ (Ter.), years of journeymanship 
or of wandering; wanderlust (won'd»r-lusf, 
ran'ihr-ldost), an urge to travel or to move from 
place to place; wander plug, an electrical plug 
on a flexible wire capable of being inserted in 
any appropriate socket; wan'der-yfear, a year 
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spent in travel to complete training before 
settling down to trade or profession, [O.E. 
wtmdrtan; Ger. wandem; allied to wend, and 
to wind, twist.] 

wanderoo, won-d»-rSd', n. usu. applied to the 
Lion-tailed Macaque, a native of the Malabar 
coast of India: properly, a langur of Ceylon. 
(Sinhalese wanderu, monkey.] 
wandlc, won'dl, (dial.) adJ. supple, pliant, nimble. 
—Also wanie, wannel. [Ety. uncertain.] 
wane, wdn, v.i. to decrease in size, esp. of the 
moon—opp. to wax —or (obs.) in volume: to 
decline in power, prosperity, intensity, bright¬ 
ness, etc.: to draw to a close.— a. gradual 
decrease or decline (esp. in phrases, as on the 
wane, in wane, in the, her, its wane), or the time 
when this is taking place.— adf. waned, dimin¬ 
ished: dying or dead.— adi- and n. wan'ing. 
[O.E. waniua, wonian, to lessen (O.N. vam )— 
wana, worn (also wan, won), deficient, lacking.] 
wang, wang, (obs.) n. the cheek: a wang-tooth.— 
wang'-tooth, a molar. [O.E. wange.] 
wangan, wingun. See wanigan. 
wangle, wang'gl, (colt.) v.t. to obtain or accom¬ 
plish by craft: to manipulate.— v.i. to use tricky 
methods to attain one’s ends.—n. an exercise of 
such methods.— n<t. wang'Icr; wangling. [Origin 
uncertain.] 

wanhopc, won'hop, (ohi.) n. despair. [PTx. wan- 
(see wanchancy), hope.] 

wanigan, won'i-g^n, n. in a lumber camp, a chest 
for supplies, or a kind of houseboat for loggers 
and their supplies; also the pay-office.—Also 
wan'gan, wan'gun. [Algonkin.] 
wanion, won'yan, (Shak., Scott) n. found only in 
phrases—e.g. with a (wild) wanion, with a ven¬ 
geance, vehemently; with a (wild) wanion to him, 
bad luck to him, a curse on him! [Earlier (in the) 
waniand, (in the) waning (of the mocn), i.e. in 
an uniucky time.] 

wankle, wong'kl, (dial.) adj. unstable, unsteady: 
changeable: not to be depended on. [O.E. 
wancol; of Gmc. origin.] 
wanie, wannel. See wandlc. 
wannion. Same as wanion. 
wannish. See wan. 

wanrestful, won-rest'fool, -fl, (Scot.) adj. restless. 
[Pfx. wan- (see wanchancy). and restful.] 
want, wont, n. state or fact of being without or of 
having an insufficient quantity: absence or de¬ 
ficiency of necessities: poverty: (in p/.) difficult 
or straitened circumstances (obs.)-. a lack, defi¬ 
ciency: a blemish (ob.t.): a defect, feebleness, in 
intelligence (to have a want; Scot.): (in pi.) re¬ 
quirements or desires.— v.t. to be destitute of or 
deficient in: to lack, be without (Shak., Macbeth 
1II. vi. 8, who cannot want, for who can want, the 
thought?): to feel need of, desire: to require, 
need: to fall short (of something) by (a specified 
amount); dispense with, do without (now dial.). 
— v.i. to be deficient, entirely lacking (arch.): to 
be in need or destitution: to lack (with for). — n. 
want'age (V.S.), deficiency, shortage. — adj. 
want'ed, lacking: needed: desired: searched 
for, esp. by the police.— n. want'er, one who 
wants.— adj. want'ing, absent, missing, lacking: 
deficient (with in, or, obs., with of): failing to 
help, do justice to, come up to (with to): slow to 
(with ipfin.; obs.): below the desired or expected 
standard (in the phrase found wanting): defective 
mentally (dial.): poor, needy (obs.). —Also n. — 
prep, without, lacking, less.—want'-wit, a fool, 
one without sense.—Also adl. —want in, out, up, 
down, etc. (Scot.), to want to get in. out, etc. 
[O.N. vant, neut. of vanr, lacking, and O.N. 
vanta, to lack.] 

want, wont, (dial.) n. a mole.—want'-catcher; 
want'hill. [O.E. wand] cf. Norw. vand; prob. 
same root as wind (2) and wend.] 
wanthriven, won-thriv'n, (Scot.) adl- stunted: ill- 
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grown: emaciated. [Pfk. wan-, wanting, 
thrivMi.] 

wanton, won’tan, adj. undisciplined, unruly, un¬ 
manageable (obs.): thoughtlessly cruel: self- 
indulgent, luxurious (obs.): lascivious, or (obs.) 
amorous; insolent, arrogant, merciless in power 
or prosperity (obs.): uiH>rovoked, unjust, 
merciless: capricious (arch.): of persons, 
jovial (obs.): of animals and inanimate things, 
frisky, gay, moving freely or capriciously (poc/.): 
growing luxuriantly (poet.): unrestrained, pro¬ 
digal.— n. a spoilt child or pampered, cReminate 
person (obs.): a roguish, sportive cnild, animal, 
etc. (obs.): a lewd person, esp. a female: a 
trifler.— v.i. to frolic: to play lasciviously, or 
amorously: to idle, go idly: to trifle: to indulge 
oneself, run into excesses: to grow luxuriantly, 
ramble unchecked.— v.t. to use wastcfully, dissi¬ 
pate (also wanton away).— v.i. wan'tonise, -izc 
(arch.), to play the wanton.— adv. wan'tonly.—n. 
wan'tonness.—play the wanton, to trifle, or (obs.) 
to behave lewdly. [M.E. wantowen —pfx. ir<m- 
(prob. akin to wane), O.E. togen, pa.p. of tfon, 
to draw, lead, educate; cf. Ger. ungesogen, ill- 
bred, rude.] 

wanty, won'ti, n. a belt used to secure a load on a 
pack-horse’s back (obs.): the belly-band of a 
shafl-horse (dial.): a short rope, esp. one used 
for binding hay on a cart (dud.), [wame, and 
tie.] 

wanworth, won'worth, (Scot.) n. a very low price: 
a bargain.— adj. wanword'y, worthless; un¬ 
worthy. [Pfx. wan-, wanting, worth.] 
wanze, worn, (obs.) v.i. to decrease, waste away. 
[O.E. wansian.] 

wap, wop, v.t. to throw, pull, quickly or roughly 
(dial.): to strike, drub (coll.): to flap (Scot.).- n. 
a smart blow; a shake, flap (Scot.); a blast, 
storm (Scot.): a fight, quarrel (Scot.). [Cf. 
whop.] 

wap, wop, v.t. (obs.) to wrap, bind.— n. (dial.) t. 
turn of a string with which anything is tied: a 
bundle of hay. [Ety. uncertain.] 
wapens(c)haw. See wappcns(c)haw. 
waiwntakc, wop'n-lSk, n. a name given in York¬ 
shire and certain other shires to a territorial 
division of the county similar to the hundred of 
southern counties. [Late O.E. wxpen(ge)tsec, 
O.N. vapnatak, lit. weapon-taking, assent at a 
meeting being signified by brandishing a 
weapon.] 

wapin8(c)haw. See wappens(c)haw. 
wapiti, wop'i-ti, n. a species (Cervus canadensi.\) of 
deer of large size, native to N. America. [Algon- 
quian.} 

wappend, wop’nd, adj. (Shak., Tinum, IV, tii. 38) 
perh. for wappered (now dial.), fatigued, tired; 
perh. meaning incontinent, unchaste, and conn, 
with oh.T. sense of wap (I). to copulate. 
wappens(c)haw, wop'n-.shd, wap', n. in Scottish 
usage, a pesiodical gathering of the people within 
an area f^or the purpose of seeing that each man 
was armed in accordance with his rank, and 
ready to take the field when required (hist.): a 
rifle-shooting competition (in S.Aj'r. equivalent 
to Du. wapenschouwing). —Also wapens(c)iiaw, 
wapin8(c)haw, weapon-5(c)haw.— as. wapp'en- 
s(c)haw (app. older form than wappenshaw), 
weap'on-s(c)hawinR. [See weapon, show.] 
wapper, wop'or, (dial.) v.i. to blink: to move 
tremulously.— adj'. wapp'er-eyed, blinking.—«. 
wapp'er-jaw, a projecting under-jaw. — adj. 
wapp'er-Jawed. [Cf. Du. wapperen, to oscillate.] 
war, wbr, n. a .state of conflict; a contest between 
states, or between parties within a state (civil 
war), carried on by arms: any long-continued 
struggle, oAen against or between impersonal 
forces (ftg.): fighting (poet.): open hostility: 
the profession of arms: an army, or war- 
equipment (rare-, poet.). — v.i. to make war; to 
; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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carry on war: tocontend;—warr'inei pa.t. 
and pa.p, wanrcd.—war'like, of or pertaining 
to war: martial, military: equipped for fighting 
(obs.): intended for use in war (obs,): fond of 
war; bellicose.— ns. war'likeness; warr'ior. a 
skilled fighting man {poet., except when used of 
one at an early stage of civilisation): a redoubt¬ 
able teson:— fem. warr'ioress (rare), —war baby, 
a baoy bom during a war, esp. a soldier's (or 
other serviceman’s) illegitimate child: any dis¬ 
creditable o* troublesome result of war; war 
cloud, a cloud of smoke and dust over a battle¬ 
field : a sign that war is threatening or impending 
(fip<)i war correspondent, a journalist or other 
person assigned to a seat of war so as to give 
first-hand reports of events; war crime, one 
connected with war, esp. one that violates the 
code of war; war cry, a cry used in battle for 
encouragement or as a signal: a slogan (fig.); 
war dance, a dance engaged in by some savage 
tribes before going to war: a dance imitating the 
actions of a battle; War Department, the name 
borne from 1784-18S7 by what became the War 
Office—still used in speaking of property, as 
stores or land; war'dog, a dog used in war: an 
old warrior: a war hawk; war'-drum, a drum 
beaten as a summons to war, or during a battle; 
a sign of impending war (fig.); war'fire (from 
tare, h.), an engaging in, waging, or carrying on 
of war: armed contest: conflict or struggle of 
any kind (/??.).— v.i. (obs.; lit. and fig.) to wage 
war.— n. war'firer.— at(f. and n. war'faring.— 
war game (see kriegtpiel): war'-god, -godd'ess, a 
deity who presides over war, assigning victory or 
defeat, etc.; war hawk, one who is eager for war; 
war'head. war'-head, the section of a torpedo or 
other missile containing the explosive material; 
war'-horse, a charger, a horse used in battle: an 
old warrior in any field of conflict; war kettle, 
among Red Indians, a kettle set on the fire as part 
of the ceremony of going to war; war loan, a 
loan raised to pay for a war; war'lord, a com¬ 
mander or commander-in-chief, esp. where and 
when the military power is great—now usu. 
derogatory; war'man (rare), a warrior; war'- 
monger, a mercenary soldier (Spens.): one who 
encourages war, esp. for personal gain; war'- 
mongering; war neurosis, a better term for shell¬ 
shock; war note (poet.), a summons to war; 
War Office, a department of the civil govern¬ 
ment, formerly headed by the Secretary of State 
for War, since 1964 absorbed in the Ministry of 
Defence: premises of the department in 
Whitehall; war paint, paint applied to the face 
and person by savages, indicating that they are 
going to war: full-dress, or finery (ro/A); war'- 
path, among the Red Indians, the path followed 
on a military expedition: the expedition itself; 
in on the warpath (fig.), engaged in conflict, in a 
mood for battle; war'-proof (rare), a valour 
proved in war.— atlj. able to withstand attack.— 
war'ship, an armed vessel for use in war; war'- 
song, a song sung by men about to fight; a song 
celebrating brave deeds in war; war'time, a 
period during which a war is being fought.— atlj. 
of or pertaining to, characteristic of, a time of 
war.— atOs. war'-wast'ed, ravaged by war; war'- 
wea'ried, -wea'ry, wearied with, or tired of, war. 
—war'-wboop, a cry uttered by savages on going 
into battle; war widow, a woman whose husband 
has b^ killed in war; war'-wolf, a mediaeval 
biege engine; a fierce warrior (Scott; but see 
alM werewolf).— iad}. war'-wom, worn, wasted, 
ravaged, marked, wearied, by war.—carry the 
war mtothe enemy’s camp, country, to take the 
offensive boldly (lit. and fig.); civil war (see 
civil); cold war, an intense, remorseless struggle 
for the upper hand by all means short of actual 
flirting; declare war (on, against), to announce 
formally that one is about to begin hostilities: 


to set oneself to get rid of (fig.); go to war, to 
resort to armed conflict; go to the wan (orcA.l, 
to go to fight in a foreign country; have been ni 
the wars (fig.), to show signs of having been 
knocked about; holy war (see holy); make, 
wage, war, to carry on hostilities; private war, 
warfare between persons in their individual 
capacity, as by duelling, family feuds, etc.; 
total war, war with every weapon at the com¬ 
batant’s disposal, sticking at nothing and 
sparing no one; war of nerves, systematic 
attempts to undermine morale by means of 
threats, rumours and counter-rumours, etc. 
[Late ().E. werre —O.N.Fr. werre (O.Fr. and Fr. 
guerre) —O.H.G. werra, quarrel.] 

war, wdr, wor, warre, adj. and adv. (Spens.); now 
Scot, and North, waur, vfor, worse;— super I. 
warst, waurst.—v.r. (Scot.) to defeat, worst; to 
excel. [O.N. verre.] 

waratdi, wor'»-ta, n. any of a genus of Australian 
proteaceous shrubs with very showy flowers 
(Telopea). [Native name.] 

warble, wor'bl, v.i. to sing in a quavering way, or 
with variations (sometimes used disparagingly): 
to sing sweetly as birds do: to make, or to be 
produced as, a sweet quavering sound: to yodel 
(V.S.). — V.I. to sing in a vibratory manner, or 
sweetly: to express, or to extol, in poetry or 
song: to cause to vibrate or sound musically.— 
n. the action, or an act, of warbling; a quavering 
modulation of the voice: a song.—n. war'bler, 
one that warbles; a songster: a singing-bird: 
any bird of the family Sylviidae —willow-wren, 
reed-warbler, whitethroat, blackcap, etc.: any 
of numerous small, brightly-coloured American 
birds of a different family: a whistle used in 
infant classes, etc.: in bagpipe music, an orna¬ 
mental group of grace-notes.— n. and adj. 
war'bling.— adv. war'blingly. (O.N.Fr. werbler 
(O.Fr. guerhier); of Cmc. origin.] 

warble, wor'bl, n. a small hard swelling on a 
horse's back, caused by the galling of the saddle, 
etc.: a swelling caused by a warble-fly or a bot¬ 
fly.—war'ble-fly, any of several flies of the same 
family as bot-flies whose larvae cause painful 
swellings that spoil the hides of horses, cattle, 
etc. [Ety. uncertain.] 

ward, word, v.i. to watch over, guard (arch.): to 
protect (with Jroni; arch.): to parry or keep 
away (now usually ward off): to enclose, as 
machinery, in order to prevent accidents (rare): 
to place in a ward.— v.i. to act on the defensive. 
— n. act of watching or guarding: state of being 
guarded; look-out, watch: care, protection: 
guardianship; custody: in feudal times, control 
of lands of a minor: a person, as a minor, under 
a guardian; a body of guards: a guarded place, 
as a court of a castle (inner and outer ward): a 
means of guarding, as a bolt, bar: a part of a 
lock of special configuration to prevent its being 
turned by any except a particular k^, or the part 
of the key of corresponding configuration: a 
defensive motion or position (fencing; also fig.): 
a division of a county (Scot, and North.): an 
administrative division of a town or city: a 
divi.sion of an army (oh.i. ; van(l)ward (vanguard), 
middle ward, rearward (rear-guard)): a division 
or department of a prison: a room with several 
beds in a hospital, etc.: the patients in a ward 
collectively.—n. ward'en, one who guards or 
keeps: a gatekeeper or sentinel (rare): a regent 
(hist.): the governor of a town, district, etc. 
(hist.): a title of certain officers of the crown: a 
member of certain governing bodies: a super¬ 
intendent: the head of certain institutions, as 
schools, colleges, hostels, etc.: one appointed for 
duties among the civil population in cases of fire 
or air-raids or to control traffic circulation and 
parking of motor vehicles.— v.t. (rare) to guard 
as a warden.—n.v. ward'enry (rare), the office of. 
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or district in diarge of, a warden: guardianship 
{Thomas Hardy)', wi^'MHdiip, office of 
warden; ward'er, one who guards or keeps: one 
in clurge of prisoners in a jail {fern, ward'reas)— 
now officially a ‘prison officer': a staAT, baton, 
of authority {hist.). — v.t. to guard as a warder. 
— n. and a«. ward'iiig.—n. ward'ship, the office 
of, or the state of being under, a guardian: j>to- 
tection, custody {fig.): state of being in guardian¬ 
ship (/fg.); in En^ish feudal law, the guardian¬ 
ship which the feudal lord had of the Iwd of his 
vassal while the latter was a minor.—waid'-com 
{hist.), a payment in com in lieu of military 
service: misunderstood as the duty of keying 
watch in order to give the alarm by blowing a 
horn; ward'-mote, a meeting of a ward, or of a 
court of a ward; ward'robe, a room or a piece of 
furniture for containing clothes or theatrical 
costumes: one's stock of wearing apparel: 
raiment—of coiours, flowers, etc. (fig.; Milt. 
ward'rop): a department of a royal or noble 
household having charge of robes, wearing 
apparel, jewels, etc.; wardrobe mistress, one who 
looks after the theatrical costumes of a company 
or of an individual actor or actresss; ward'rober 
(hist.), one in charge of a royal or noble ward¬ 
robe; wardrobe trunk, a trunk in which clothing 
may be hung as in a wardrobe; ward'-room, the 
messroom of the officers of a warship: the 
officers collectively.—ward in Chancery, a minor 
under the protection of the Court of Chancery; 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, or Lord Warden (of 
the Cinque Ports), the governor of the Cinque 
Ports, having the authority of an admiral and 
the power to hold a court of admiralty; Wardens 
of the Marches, officers formerly appointed to 
keep order in the marches or border districts of 
England and Scotland. [O.E. weardian; cf. 
Oer. warten, to wait, attend, take care of.] 
-ward(s), -wsrd(z), -wdrd(z), iuffs. forming adjs. 
and advs. with the sense of motion towarus. 
[O.E. -weard (gen. -weardes), cog. with Ger. 
-worts; conn, with O.E. weorthan, to become, 
L. venire, to turn.] 

warden, wor'dn, n. a kind of pear.—warden pie, a 
pie made of warden pears. [Origin uncertain; 
perh.—A.Fr. warder (Fr. garder), to keep.] 
warden. Sec ward. 

Wardian, wbr'di-in, atf/. denoting a kind of glass 
case for transporting delicate ferns and other 
such plants, or fur keeping them indoors. 
[Nathaniel Bagshaw Ward (1791-1868), the 
inventor.] 

Wardour Street English, wbr'dar stret ing'glish, 
sham-antique diction, as in some historical 
novels—from IVardaur Street, London, once 
noted for antique and imitation-antique furni¬ 
ture; now given over to business side of enter¬ 
tainment, esp. of flims_. 

ware, war, n. (now usu. in pi.) articles of merchan¬ 
dise collectively: an article of merchandise 
(rare): pottery as Delft ware, Wedgwood ware 
(see Mf, Wedgwood): articles of fine workman¬ 
ship, as Benares ware, ornamental metal-work 
from India: in composition, with defining word, 
as hardware, earthenware.—n. ware'house, a 
building or room for storing goods: a shop.— v.t. 
(-ftowz) to deposit in a warehouse, esp. a bonded 
warehouse; to store up (^g.).—it. ware'housing, 
the act of depositing goods in a warehouse.— 
warehouseman, a man who keeps, or is employed 
in, a warehouse or a wholesale store; ware- 
bousing system, the plan of allowing importers of 
dutiable goods to store them in a government 
warehouse without payment of duties until 
ready to bring the goods into market. [O E. 
waru; cf. Ger. ware.) 

ware, wbr, {Scat, and dial.) n. springtime. [O.N. 


wan 

{areh.; sometimes with of): prudent (oreA,; 
esp. in phrase ware and wiac).—v.f. and v.t. 
{arch.; usu. in imper.) to bewaie, beware of: in 
hunting to avoid, refmin from riding over, etc. 
(sometunes wdr).— ad}, ware'leas {arch.), in¬ 
cautious; unaware (with o/).— adv. wir'ily.— as. 
wtr'iment {Spans.), wariness; wir'iness.— adf. 
w&r'^, guarding against deception or danger: 
cautious: circumspect; thrifty {obs.), —^be wary 
of, to show caution in regard to. [O.E. wwr; cf. 
O.N. varr. See aware.] 

ware, wdr, {Scot, and dial.) n. seaware, seaweed. 
[O.E. war; cf. ore (2).] 
ware, wSr, obs. pa.t.of wear, 
ware, war, {Scot.) v.t. to spend. [O.N. verja, to 
clothe, hence to invest: cf. wear.] 
warehouse, etc. See ware (1). 
wareless. See ware (3). 

warhable, wor-h&'bl, {Spans.) at}}, fit for war. 
[war, and able.] 

wuily, wariment, wariness, etc. See ware (3). 
warison, warrison, wor‘, war'i-sM, (obs.) n. 
wealth; reward or punishment: used ^ Scott 
erroneously for a note of assault. [(3.N.Fr. 
{O.hr. guarison) —warir, to guard; cf. garrison.] 
wark, work, Scots form of work («.). 
warltBg, wbr'ilng, (obs.) n. one who is disliked—in 
proverb ‘It is better to be an old man's darling 
than a young man's warling’. [Prob. formed to 
rhyme with ‘darling’.] 

warlock, wbr'lok, n. a wizard: a magician {Scot.): 
a demon: a warrior who cannot be wounded 
with metals (Dryden erroneously).— n. vrar'- 
lockry, sorcery. [O.E. wxrloga, a breaker of an 
agreement— wir, a compact, Hogan, to lie; the 
ending -(r)k appears earliest in Scots.] 

warm, wbrm, ad/, having moderate heat: hot: 
imparting heat or a sensation of heat: retaining 
heat: affecting one, pleasantly or unpleasantly, 
as heat does (fig.): strenuous: harassing: 
characterised by dange'r or difficulty: passionate: 
angry: excited: ardent, enthusiastic; lively, 
glowing: affectionate: amorous: indelicate 
(coll.): comfortable, well-to-do (coll.): of a 
colour, containing red or yellow: esp. in a game, 
close to discovery or attainment: of a scent or 
trail, fresh.— v.t. to make warmer: to interest: 
to excite: to impart brightness or suggestion of 
life to: to beat (coll.). — v.i. to become warm or 
ardent.—n. a beating (coll.): an officer's thick 
overcoat (also British warm).— adv. warmly.— 
adj. warmed.— ns. war'mer; warm'ing, the action 
of making or becoming warm: a beating {slang). 
— adv. warm'ly.— ns. warm'ness; warmth.— 
warm'-blood'ed, homothermous, idiothermous, 
having bodily temperature constantly maintained 
at a point usu. above the environmental tem¬ 
perature: ardent, passionate: warmed'-o'ver 
(U.S.), -up', heated anew.—warm front (meteor.), 
the advancing front of a mass of warm air.— adi- 
warm'-heart^ed, affectionate: hearty.—warm*- 
hcart'edness; warm'ing-pan, a covered pan, with 
a long handle, for holding live coals to warm a 
bed: a person put into a situation to hold it till 
another is able to take'it; warm'-up, a practice 
exercise before an event.— a warm reception, a 
display of hostility: a vigorous resistance or 
attack; keep a place warm, to occupy 6r hold it 
for someone until he is ready to fill it himself; 
warm up, to make or become warm: to heat, as 
cooked food: to become animated, interested, 
or eager: to limber up prior to any athletic event 
contest, etc. (O.E. wearni; cf. Ger warm.) 

warn, warn, v.t. to give notice of danger or evil to; 
to notify in advance: to caution (with against): 
to instruct, command: to summon: to bid, 
instruct, to go or to keep away (with off, away, 
etc.; lit. and fig.): to admonish: to forbid 


vdr.] (obs.). — v.i. to give warning—specif., of a clock 

ware, war, adl- aware (arch.): wary, cautious about to strike.—ns. warn'er; warn'ing, caution 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: c/'a-manl; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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against danger, etc.: something that gives this: the security of the title to the recipient (general 

previous notice: notice to quit, of the termina- warranty, against the claims of all and every 

tion of an engagement, etc-: summons, call: person; special warranty, against the claims of 

admonition: tm sound accompanying the the grantor, or others claiming through or by 

partial unlocking of the striking tram, just before him): an undertaking or assurance expressed or 

a clock strikes.—Also a<ii. — adv. wam'ingly.— implied in certain contracts: a guarantee: 

warning coloration, aposematic coloration, such authorisation: justification: evidence.—warr'> 

as the gaudy colours of some stinging insects, ant-ofl'icer, in the services, officer holding a 

(O.E. wamlan, warenim, wearnian, to caution warrant (see brandi'Officer).—distress warrant, 
(cf. Ger. warnen), and perh. in part wiernan, to warrant authorising distraining of goods; 
refuse, forbid.] general warrant, a warrant for the arrest of 

warn, worn, {Shak. and dial.) v.t. to warrant. suspected persons, no specific individual being 
warp, wdrp, v.t. to cast, throw {obs.): to lay (eggs), named or described in it; of (good) warrant (obs.), 
or to bring forth (young), esp. prematurely esteemed, important; of warrant (obs.). allowed, 
(dial.): to twist out of shape: to turn from the warranted; out of warrant (obs.), not allowed: 
right course; to distort: to cause to contract or take warrant on oneself (arch.), to make oneself 
wrinkle (5AaA;.): to pervert, as the mind or char* responsible; warrant of attachment, a writ 
acter: to misinterpret, give a deliberately false authorising the seizure of property; warrant of 
meaning to: to arrange, as threads, so as to form attorney (see attorney). [O. Fr. waraniir (guaran- 
a warp: to entwine (obs.): to move, as a vessel, t/r); of Gmc. origin.] 

by hauling on ropes attached to posts on a warrant, wor'^nl, n. in coal-mining, under-clay, 
wharf, etc.: to improve (land) by flooding so (Perh. the same as warrant (1).] 
that it is covered by a deposit of alluvial mud: warray, vtor-a', (obs.) v.t. to make war upon.— v.i. 
to choke, as a channel, with alluvial mud: in to make war.—Also warrey'. (O.Fr. werreier 
rc^M-making, to stretch into lengths for tarring, (guerreier).] 

— V.I. to be twisted out of shape: to become warre. See war (2). 

perverted or distorted(^g.): to swerve: to move warren, wor'.tn, n. a piece of ground kept for 

with effort, or on a zizgag course: of cattle, breeding game, esp. hares, rabbits, etc., par- 
sheep. etc., to miscarry.— n. .state or fact of ridges, etc. (beasts, fowls, of warren; hist.): the 
being warped: permanent distortion of a timber, right of keeping or of hunting this (hist.): rabbit 
etc.: a mental twist or bias (^g.): the threads burrows in waste ground: the rabbits living 
stretched out lengthwise in a loom to be crossed there: a densely populated slum dwelling or 
by a woof (also/ig.); a rope used in towing, district: a maze of narrow passages.—n.warr- 
one end being fastened to a fixed object: alluvial encr, the keeper of a warren (hUl.): one who 
sediment: a tale of four (herrings, oysters, etc.), lives in a warren. (A.Fr. warenne (O.Fr. 
thirty-three warps making a long-hundred, garenne), of Gmc. origin.] 
and a hundred long-hundreds a mease or maze, warrigal. See warragal. 

— ad), warped, twisted by shrinking: distorted: warrior. See under war (I). 
perverted: covered or filled with a deposit of warsle, wars’ I. Scots form of wrestle, 
alluvial sediment.— ns. war'per; war'ping. [O.E. warst. See war (2). 

weorpan, werpan: cf. Ger. werfen, O.N. verpa.) wart, wort, n. a small, hard excrescence on the 
warragal, wor'j-gal, n. the Australian dingo: a skin: a small protuberance.— ad/s. wart'ed; 
wild Australian horse: an Australian aboriginal, wart'less; wart'y, like a wart: overgrown with 
— adj. wild, savage.—Also warr'igal. [Native warts.—wart'-cress. swine’s-cress; wart'-hog, 
word.] any of a genus of wild hogs found in Africa, 

warranfd). Obs. forms of warrant. with large wart-like excrescences on their 

warrant, wor'jnt, v.t. to protect, defend, keep cheeks; wart'weed, a kind of spurge (its caustic 
(obs.): to give assurance against danger, etc. juice thought to cure warts); wart'wort, any of a 
(rare; with against, from) : to secure, guarantee family of lichens having a warty thallus: a wart- 
the possession of, to: to guarantee to be as weed.—warts and all, with none of the blemishes 
specified or alleged: to attest, guarantee, the or shortcomings concealed. [O.E. wearte; Ger. 
truth o(--(coll.) equivalent to ‘to be sure, be worse: prob. allied to L. verrbea.] 
convinced’, ‘to be bound' (also in phrases 1 wartime. Sec war (I). 

(I’ll) warrant you, I warrant me): to predict or to warwolf. See war (1), and werewolf, 

presage (obs.): to authorise: to justify, be wary. See ware (3). 

adequate grounds for.— n. a defender (ol>s.): was, woz, used as the i.sr and irdperr. si/ig. of the 
a defence (obs.): one who or that which vouches, pa.t. of the verb to be. [O.E. wars— wesan, to be; 
a guaranty: a pledge, assurance: a proof: that see wast, were, wert.] 

which authorises: a writ for arresting a.person wase, irdz, (dial.) n. a wisp of hay, straw, etc.: 
or for carrying a judgment into execution: in a pad on the head to ease the pressure of a 
the services, an official certificate inferior to burden. [Gmc. word: perh. Scand.] 
a commission: authorisation: justification: a wase-goose. See wayzgoose. 
writing authorising the payiqent of money: a wash, wosh, v.t. to cleanse, or to free from im- 
form of warehouse receipt for goods: a voucher purities, etc., with water or other liquid: to wet, 
(obs.). — n. warr'andice (•<//.(; .Scat.; arch.), a moisten: to have the property of cleansing: to 
guarantee; a clause in a deed by which the flow over, past, against: to sweep along, down, 
grantor bindis himself to make good to the etc.: to cover with a thin coat of metal or paint: 
grantee the right conveyed.—ady. warr'antable, in mining, to separate from earth by means of 
that may be permitted: justifiable; of good water.—v.i. to cleanse oneself, clothes, etc., with 
warrant, estimable (obs.): of sufficient age to be water: to wash clothes, etc., as one’s employ- 
hunted.—/i.warr'antablenesB.—adv.warr'antably. ment; to stand cleansing (with well, badly, etc.): 

—adj. warr'aated.— ns. warrantee', one to whom to be swept or carried by water; to stand the 
a warranty is given; warr'enter, one who test, bear investigation (coll.): — pa.p. washed, 
authorises or guarantees: a warrantor; warr'- arch, wasb'en.— n. a washing: the process of 
antiw: werr'antise (-/iz; obs. or arch.), act of washing; a collection of articles for washing: 
guaranteeing: a guarantee: assurance: author- that with which anything is washed: a lotion: 
isation; warr'antor (law), one who gives the break of waves on the shore; the sound of 
warranty: a warranter; warr'anty (law), an water breaking, lapping, etc.; the rough water 
act of warranting, esp. in feudal times, the left behind by a boat, etc., or the disturbed air 
covenant by which the grantor of land warranted behind an aerofoil, etc. (also fig.): the shallow 
dW' fate, fir; mi, hur (her); mine; mSle, fSr; mate; modn.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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part of a river or arm of the sea: a marsh or 
fen: alluvial matter: waste liquor, refuse of 
food, etc.: a watery mixture; a thin, tasteless 
driidc: insipidtliscourae, in speech or writing: a 
broad but thin layer of colour put on with a Tong 
sweep of the brush; a thin coat of paint, metal, 
etc:; the blade of an on.—tnij, waah'aUa.— 
n. srash'er, one who washes: a washing-machine: 
a ring, usu. flat, of metal, rubber, etc., to keep 
joints or nuts secure, etc. (perh. a different word^ 
—y.f. to fit with a washer or washers.—ns. wash'- 
iness, state of being watery: feebleness: wash'- 
lag, the act of cleansing, wetting, or coating, with 
liquid: clothes, or other articles, washed, or to 
be washed: a thin coating: the action of break¬ 
ing, lapping, etc.: (usu. in p/.) liquid that has 
been usm to wash something, or matter separated 
or carried away by water or other liquid.— aett. 
that washes; used for washing: washable.— odj. 
wash'yt watery, moist: thin, feeble.—waah'- 
away, destruction of part of a road, railway, 
etc., by flooding: ^ the breach so caused; wash'- 
ball, a ball of toilet-soap; wash'-bi'sin, -bowl, 
wash'hand b&'ain, a bowl to wash face, hands, 
etc., in; wash'-board, a washing board: a thin 
plank on a boat’s gunwale to prevent the sea 
from breaking over; a skirting-board {dial); 
wash'-bott'le, wash'ing-hott'le, a bottle contain¬ 
ing liquid used for purifying gases; a bottle with 
tubes through the stopper, enabling a stream of 
cleansing liquid to be directed on a chemical or a 
piece of apparatus; wash'-cloth, a piece of cloth 
used in washing; wash'-dirt, earth to be washed 
for gold.— adjx. washed'-out, deprived of colour, 
as by washing: deprived of energy or animation 
{roll.); waahr 1'-up', deprived of energy or anima¬ 
tion {coll.): done for, at the end of one's re¬ 
sources {slang): finished (with with; sidng ).— 
wash'erman, a man who washes clothes, esp. for 
hire:—/em. wash'erwoman; wash'-gild'ing, a 
gilding made with an amalgam of gold from 
which the mercury is driven off by heat, leaving 
a coating of gold: wash'-house, wash'ing-house, 
a house or room for washing clothes in; wash'- 
in, -out, increase, or decrease, in the angle of 
incidence, i.e. the angle between the chord of 
a wing and the wind relative to the aeroplane, 
in approaching the wing-tip along the camber; 
wash'ing-biue (see blue); wash'ing-board, a 
corrugated board for rubbing clothes on in 
washing; wash'ing-day, a day devoted to 
washing clothes; wash'ing-niachine, a machine 
for washing clothes; wash'ing-powder, a 
powdered preparation used in washing clothes; 
wash'ing-soda (see aoda); wash'ing-up, cleaning 
up. esp. of dishes and cutlery after a meal; 
wash'-leather, split sheep-skin prepared with 
oil in imitation of chamois: buff leather for 
regimental belts; wash'-out, an erosion of earth 
by the action of water: the hole made by such: 
a complete failure {coll.): a useless person 
{co'l.): wash'-pot, a vessel for washing; wash'- 
stand, wash'hand-stand, a piece of furniture for 
holding ewer, basin, and other requisites for 
washing the person; wash'-tub, a tub for washing 
clothes; wash'-up, a washing-up: a washing-up 
place: anything cast up by the sea, etc.: the 
washing of ore: a quantity of gold obtained by 
washing.—come out in the wash, to become clean 
after washing: of a situation, to work out satis¬ 
factorily; wash away, to obliterate; wash down, 
(of liquid) to carry downward: to help the 
‘swallowing or digestion of (a solid food): 
wash its face {slang), of an undertaking, just 
to pa^ its way; wash one’s brain {obs. slang), 
to drink copiously: (for brainwwh see under 
brain); wash one’s bands ot (see hand); wash 
out, to remove by washing: to wash free from 
dirt, soap, etc.: to disappear or become fainter 
as a result of washing; to cancel {coll.): to 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: et'»~m»nt 


exhaust (co//.; esp. in pass.): to bring the blada 
of an oar not cleanly out of the water {rawlng)\ 
wash up, to wash one’s hands and face <eap. 
V.S.): to wash the dishes and cutlery after a 
meal: to sweep up on to the shore; to M>oil, 
finish {coH.; esp. in pass,). (0.£. wmscan, 
wascan; found in othm Gmc. languages as 
O.H.G wascan (Ger. wasehen); same root as 
water.] 

wariiin|i, wosh'ing, (Shak., Rom, 1, i. 69) oafi. for 
swashuig, 

Washingtonia, wosh-lag‘t6’ni-», n. a genus of 
ornamental fan palms of California and Mexico: 
a synonym of Sequoia. [Named after George 
Washington (I732-M).] 

wasp, wosp, n, any of a large number of insects 
belonging to the order Hymenoptera and con¬ 
stituting many families, including the Vaspidae, 
to which the common wasp ( Vespa vulgaris) and 
the European hornet {Vespa erabro) belong: a 
petulant and spiteftil person.— atff. was'pish, like 
a wasp: having a slender waist like a wasp: 
quick to resent an injury: spiteful, virulent.— 
adv, was'pishly.—it. was'pishness.— atH. was'py, 
waspish.— a^s. was'pish-head'ed {Slmk.), hot¬ 
headed, passionate.—wasp(’s) nest, the nest of a 
wasp: a place very full of enemies or of anmy 
people, or circumstances in which one is assaiTed 
indignantly from all sides {fig.). — ad}s. wasp'- 
tongu’d (Shak., 1 Hen. IV, I, lii. 236; 1st quarto 
wasp-stung, others wasp-tongue), biting in tongue, 
shrewish; wasp'-waist'ed, very slender waisted; 
laced tightly. [O.E. wwsp, wwps; cf. Cer. 
wespe, L. vespa.] 

wassail, wos’{S)l, was'l, n. the salutation uttered 
In drinking a person's health {hist.): a liquor in 
which such healths were drunk, esp. ale with 
roasted apples, sugar, nutmeg, and toast {hist.): 
a festive occasion: revelry: a drinking-bout: a 
drinking or festive song.—v.i. to hold a wassail 
or merry drinking-meeting: to sing good 
wishes, carols, etc., from house to house at 
Christmas.— v.t. to drink to or pour libations 
for (as fruit-trees).—nr. wass'aiier, one who 
wassails: a reveller; wass'ailing; wasa'aiiry.— 
wasa'ail-bout, a carouse; wass'ail-bowl, -cup, 
a cup from which healths were drunk. [O.N. 
ves heill, ‘be in health’.] 

wasserman, wos'ar~m»n, {obs.) n. a sea-monster, 
shaped like a man. [Ger. wassermann — wasser, 
water, mann, man.} 

Wassermann(’B) reaction, test, vas'ar-man{z) 
re-ak'shsn, test, a test of the blood serum, or cf 
the cerebrospinal fluid, to determine whether the 
person from whom it is drawn is suffering from 
syphilis. [A. von Wassermann (1866-192S), Ger¬ 
man bacteriologist.] 

wast, wost, used as 2nd pers. sing, pa.t. of the verb 
be. [See was.] 

wast, wastfull, wastness, obs. spellings of waste, 
waist, etc. 

waste, wast. at^. uncultivated, and at most 
sparsely inhabited: desolate: lying unused: 
unproductive: devastated, ruinous (o6s.): in a 
devastated condition (to lay waste): empty, 
unoccupied: refuse, rejected, superfluous: 

useless, vain (obs.). — v.t. to devastate: to 
consume, wear out, impair gradually; to cause 
to decline, shrink physically, to enfeeble: to put 
an end to {obs.): to impoverish {obs.): to 
expend, spend, consume or pass {obs.): to spend, 
use, occupy, unprofitably: to use, bestow, where 
due appreciation is lacking (often in passive): 
to fail to take advantage of: to turn to waste 
material: to injure (an estate or property; law). 
—I’./, to be diminished, used up, or impaired by 
degrees: to lose strength or flesh or weight 
(often waste away): of time, to be spent (obs.); 
to be used to no, or little, purpose or effect; 
to use. consume, spend too lavishly.—it. an 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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uncultivated, unproductive, or devasted region: upon one’a vatch (A), to ftilfil the duty of 
a vast expanse, as of oMan or air: vast (n.; watchnuui): al>ingin ambush (o6s.}: one who 
Shak., Ham. It ii. 198, quartos 2, 3, 4): a watches: a watchman, or a body of watchmen, 
disused working: act or process of wasting: esp. (hist.) the body of mm who, before the 
consumption or expenditure (o6s.): too lavish, institution of a police force, patrolled the streets 
or useless, expenditure, or an example of it: at night: a sentinel, or the miliury guard of 
squandering: a proftision (arch-): superfluous, a place iebs.): in early 18th century, name 
renise, or rejected, material:- a waste-pipe: applied to certain companies of irregular troops 
gradual decay: destruction: loss: (in pi.) in the Highlands: a period, usu. of four hours 
ravages {obs.)'. that which is laid waste (obs.): (see dog-watch) of duty on deck: the part, usu. 
injury done to an estate or property by the ahalf(thepor/—formerly/arhoard—and the i/or- 
tenant (tow).—n. w&st'age, loss by use or board watch), of the ship’s officers and crew who 
natural decay, etc.: useless or unprofitable are on duty at the same time: a sailor’s turn or 
spending: loss, or amount of loss, through this: period of duty: something that measures or 
a devastated or ruined place (Scot.): waste marks time or the passage of time, as a marked 
ground (Scot.).—adi. waste'ful, causing devasta- candle, the cry of a watchman, a clock (obr.)* 
tion, consuming, destructive (ob.v. or rare): the dial of a clock (obs.): a small timepiece for 
causing wasting of the body (rare): lavish (ohs.): carrying in the pocket, on the wrist, etc.—v.i. to 
characterised by, or addicted to, over-lavishness: remain awake: to keep vigil: to attend the sick 
uninhabited, unfrequented, desolate (pefet.): by night: to be on the alert: to look out (with 
vain, profitless (obs.).—adv. waste'fully.—ns. ybr): to look with attention: to keep guard: to 
waste'fulness; waste'ness, the state of being keep guard over (with over). — v.t. to keep in 
waste: a waste place (obi-.); devastation (B.).— view, to follow the motions of with the eyes 
v.t. wast'er (Scot.), to use, spend thriftlessly (lit. and Jig.): to look at, observe, attentively 
(whence a((i. wast'erful, adv. wast'erfully, n. of a barrister, to attend the trial of (a case) on 
wast'erfulncss).—». one who or that which behalf of a client not directly involved in if 
wastes: a spendthrift: a good-for-nothing to catch in an act (SboA-.): to have in keeping: 
(coll.): a class of thief (hiit.): an article spoilt to guard: to tend: to beware of danger to or 
in the making: an animal that is not thriving, from, to be on the alert to guard or guard 
or that is not suitable for breeding purposes.—a. against (coll.): to be on the alert to take advan- 
w&st'ing.—itoy. that is undergoing waste: destroy- tage of, as an opportunity: to wait for (ohs.)- 
ing, devastating: enfeebling.—/i. wlst'rel, refuse: to keep (a hawk) from sleep, in order to tame it 
a waster, esp. a profligate: a neglected child.— (Shak.).~n. watch'er, one who watches: one of 
«((/. waste, refuse: of an animal, feeble: going to a class of angels.—a<(/. watch'ful, wakeful (orcb.): 
waste: spendthrift.—/is. wast'ry,wast'ery (Scot.), spent in watching (arch.): habitually on the 
prodigality.— adi. improvident.—waste'-bas'ket, alert or cautious: watching or observing care- 
waste'papcr-bas'ket, a basket for holding useless fully: characterised by vigilance: requiring 
scraps of paper; waste'-book, a day-book or vigilance, or in which one must be on the alert 

journal, or a rougher record preliminary to —adv. watch'fuUy_ _ watch'fulness.—watch'- 

it: waste'-gate, a gate for discharging surplus bill, a list of the officers and crew of a ship, as 
water from a dam, etc.; waste paper, used divided into watches, with their several stations* 
paper no longer required for its original purpose: watch'-box, a sentry-box; watch'case, the outer 
paper rejected as spoiled; waste'-pipe, a pipe case of a watch: a sentry-box (S/ioA*.); watch'- 
for carrying off waste or surplus water; waste clock, a watchman's clock; watch'-coramitt'ee, 
product, material produced in a process that is a committee of a local governing body exercising 
discarded on the completion of that process.— supervision over police services, etc.; watch'- 
adj. waste'rife (-rif, -rif-, Scot.), wasteful.—«. crystal (see watch'-glass); watch'-dog, a dog 
wastefulness.—go to waste, to be wasted; kept to guard premises and property (also^g.); 
grow to waste (obs.), of a time, to come near an watch'-fire, a fire lit at night as a signal: a fire 
end; in waste (obs.), to no efliwt, in vain; for the use of a watching party, sentinels, scouts, 
lay waste (see lay): run to waste, orig. of liquids, etc.; watch'-glass, a sand-glass: a glass covering 
to be wasted or lost. [O.Fr. wast (guast) —L. for the face of a watch (also watch'-crystal); 
vastu\, waste.] watch'-guard, a chain, strap, etc., used to attach 

wastel, wos'tl, wastel-bread, (obs.) n. bread made a watch to the clothing; watch'-house, a house 
from the finest of the flour. [O.Fr wastel, a in which a guard is placed: a lock-up, police 
variant of guastel, gastel (Fr. gAteau, cake); of station; watching brief, instructions to a counsel 
Gmc. origin.] to watch a legal case; watch'-key, a key for 

waster, wAs'tar, (oh.s.) n. a wooden sword for, winding a watch; watch'-light, a light used for 

practising fencing with: a cudgel: practice or watching or sitting up in the night; watch'maker, 

play with a waster.—play at wasterfs), to prac- one who makes or repairs watches; watch'- 

tise fencing. [Ety. uncertain.] making; watch'man, a man who watches or 

waster, wasterful. See waste. guards, now usu. a building, formerly the streets 

v/aster, was't»r, (Scot.) n. a fouy-pronged or five- of a city, at night; watch'man’s clock, a clock 

pronged salmon-spear. (Earlier wtd.w)sper — recording the times of a watchman’s visits; 
spear, modified after leister; ety. otherwise watch'-night, orig. a late service (up to and 
obscure.] including midnight) held once a month by 

wat, Ivor, (obi.) n. a hare. [Prob. Wat, for Wesleyan Methodists: later a service ladin g 
Walter.] until midnight held by various denominations 

wat, wot, (Scot.) adj. wet; drunken. [Variant on Christmas Eve or New Year’s Eve: last 
of wet.] night of the year.—Also a<(r.—watch'-officer, 

wat, w6t. Scots form of wot. the officer in charge of the ship during a watch, 

watch, woch, n. state of being awake (obs.): a also called officer of the watch; watch'-oiit, a 
religious vigil (ob.r.; survives in watch-night— lookout; watch'-paper, a round piece of paper, 

3 .V.): awake: a flock (of nightingales; obs.): a often decorated, formerly put inside the outer 
ivision of the night, of fixed length (hist.): (in case of a watch to prevent rubbing; watch'- 
pl.) the period (of the night; poet.): act or pocket, a small pocket for holding a watch; 
state of remaining on the alert or of observing watch'-spring, the mainspring of a watch; 
Vigilantly: the lookout: close observation: act watch'-tower, a tower on which a sentinel is 
of guarding: surveillance; the office or duty of placed to look out for the approach of danger; 
^Ice^ng guard or of being a sentinel (obs.-, stand watch'word, the password to be given to a watch 
JAte, JSr; mi, hur (her); mine; mAte, JAr; mate; mdSn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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or Kotry ( 0 A«.): any signal: a maxim, raltying- 
cry.—be on the watch, to be on the lookout; 
BuMk Watch, the 42nd and 73rd Regiments, now 
the 1st and 2nd Battalions ot the Black Watch or 
Royal Highland Regiment; watch after {Thack¬ 
eray), to foUow the momnents of (with one’s 
eyes); watch and ward, the old custom of 
watching by night and by day in towns and 
cities: uninterrupted vigilance; watch in, to 
keep awake to welcome (the New Year); watch 
one’s step, to step with care: to act wariN, be 
careful not to arouse opposition, give offence, 
etc. (/fg.; coll.)-, watch out (co//.; orig. (/.£.), 
to look out, be careful; watch over, to guard, 
take care of; watch up (Thackeray), to sit up at 
night. [O.E. wftcce (n.), wmccan, wacian (vb.); 
cog. with wacan, to wake.] 
watchet, woch'it, (arch.) n. a pale blue: a material 
of this colour: an angling fly.— a^. pale blue. 
[O.Fr. wachet; perh. orig. a material.] 
water, w6‘tar, n. in a state of purity, at ordinary 
temperatures, a clear transparent liquid (colour¬ 
less except in large quantities), perfectly neutral 
in its reaction, and devoid of taste or smell: 
extended to the same substance (H,0) in solid or 
gaseous state (ice, steam): any body of this, as the 
ocean, a lake, river, etc.: a river valley (Scot.)'. 
one of the four elements recognised by early 
natural philosophers: a quantity of the liquid 
used in any one stage of a washing operation: 
a liquid resembling or containing water: mineral 
water: tears: saliva: (usu. in pi.) the amniotic 
fluid, filling the space between the embryo and 
the amnion: urine: transparency, lustre, as of a 
diamond: (in pi.) waves, moving water, a body 
of water.— v.t. to wet, overflow, irrigate, supply, 
dilute with water: to soften by soaking (obs.): 
of a river, etc., to surround, as a city (obs.; also 
water about): to wet and press so as to give a 
wavy appearance to: to increase (the nominal 
capital of a company) by the issue of new shares 
without a corresponding increase of actual 
capital.— v.i. to fill with, or shed, water: of the 
mouth (also, obs. and Scot., the teeth), to 
secrete saliva at the sight or thought of food, or 
(fig.) in anticipation of anything delightful: of 
an animal, to drink: to take in water.— atO. 
pertaining to, or used in, the storage or distribu¬ 
tion of water: worked by water: used, living, 
or operating, on or in water: by way of or 
across water: made with, or formed by, water. 
— n. wa'terage, conveyance by water; money 
paid for this.— uclj. wa'tered, soaked in or with, 
sprinkled, supplied with water: having a supply 
of water in the form of a river, rivers, etc.: 
periodically flooded: diluted: weakened (fig.): 
marked with a wavy pattern by watering: of 
capital or stock, increased in nominal value 
without any corresponding increase in the 
assets.—n.r. wa'terer, a vessel for watering with; 
wa'teriness; wa'tering, the act of one who, or 
that which, waters: the act of drinking (obs.): 
dilution with water: the art or process of 
giving a wavy, ornamental appearance: such 
an appearance.— atU- wa'terisb, resembling, 
or abounding in, or charged with, water: 
dilute, thin, poor.— it. wa'terishness.—adis. 
wa'terless; wa'tery, of or pertaining to water: 
full of water: moist: consisting of, or contain¬ 
ing, water: like water: thin or transparent: 
tasteless: weak, vapid: associated with, or 
controlling, the sea, the tides, rain, etc.: water¬ 
ing, eager (Shak., Troll. HI, ii. 20).—wa'ter-bag, 
a bag for holding water: a camel’s reticulum; 
wa'ter-bail'iif, a custom-house officer who 
inspects ships on reaching or leaving port 
(obs.): an official whose duty it is to enforce 
byelaws relating to fishing, or to prevent poach¬ 
ing in protected waters (also—now Scot .— 
wa'ter-bairie); wa'tcr-baH'ast, water carried by a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVe-mant; 


ship to balance or redress changv of draught due 
to consumption of fuel or provisions or discharge 
of cargo: water carried for purpe^s of stability: 
wa'ter-barom'eter, a barometer in which water 
is substituted for mercury; wa'ter-barr'el, -cask, 
a barrel, cask, for holding water; wa'Ier-bath, a 
bath compost of water: a vessel of water in 
which other vessels can be immersed in chemical 
work; wa'ter-batt'ery, a voltaic battery in which 
the electrolyte is water; a battery nearly on a 
level with the water (fort.): wa'ier-bcaier, one 
who carries water for domestic purposes: (cap.) 
A(|uarius; wa'ter-bed, a rubber mattress fillea 
with water, sometimes used by invalids to prevent 
bed-sores; wa'ter-beetie, any of a large number 
of beetles living on or in water having fringed 
legs by means of which they swim easily; wa’ter- 
bell'ows, a form of blower, worked, e.g. by a 
column of water falling through a vertical tube, 
formerly used to supply a blast for furnaces; 
wa'ter-bird, a bird that frequents the water: 
wa'ter-bis'cuit, a thin plain biscuit made with 
water; wa'ter-blink, in Arctic regions, a patch 
of sky reflecting the colour, and hence indicating 
the presence, of open water: (in pi.) the plant 
blinks (q.v.); wa'ter-bloom, -flow'eta, large 
masses of algae, chiefly blue-green, which some¬ 
times develop very suddenly in bodies of fresh 
water; wa'ter-bo'a, the anaconda (Eunectes 
murinus); wa’ter-boat'man, any of a number of 
aquatic hemipterous insects having one pair 
of legs suggestive of sculls.— atfl. wa'ter-borne, 
floating on water: conveyed by water, esp. in a 
boat: transmitted by means of water, as a disease. 
—wa'ter-bottie, a skin or leather bag, or a glass, 
rubber, etc., bottle for containing water; wa'tcr- 
bouget (hist.), a skin or leather bottle used to carry 
water, usu. one of a pair hung on opposite 
ends of a stick.— a<lj. wa'ter-bound, detained by 
floods: of a macadam road, or road surfacing, 
formed of broken stone, rolled, and covered 
with a thin layer of noggin, which is watered in 
and binds the stones together.—wa'ter-braah, 
pyrosis, a sudden gush into the mouth of acid 
fluids from the stomach, acompanied by a 
burning sensation (heartburn) in the gullet; 
wa'ter-break, a piece of broken water; wa'ter- 
breather, any animal that breathes by means 
of gills.— a^. wa'tcr-breatbing.—wa'ter-biose 
(Scot.), brose made of meal and water alone; 
wa'ter-buck, any of several antelopes, esp. Cobus 
elllpsiprymnus; wa'ter-buffalo, the common 
domestic buffalo (Bubaius]| of India, etc.; 
wa'tcr-bug, any of a large variety of hemipterous 
insects, includmg water-boatmen, etc., found in 
or beside ponds, etc.; wa'ter-bull, a mythical 
amphibious animal like a bull; wa'ter-bus, a 
small boat used to transport passengers on a 
regular route on an inland waterway; wa'ter- 
butt, a large barrel for rain-water, usu. kept out 
of doors; wa'ter-cannon, a high-pressure hose 
pipe, useckto disperse crowds; wa'ter-corriage, 
conveyance by water: facilities for it; wa'ter- 
cart, a cart for conveying water, esp. for the pur¬ 
pose of watering streets or roads; wa'ter-cell, 
one of several cells in a camel’s stomach used for 
storing water; wa'ter-cement, hydraulic cement; 
wa'ter-chestnut, a water-plant (Trapa mtans, or 
other species) of or akin to the Onagraceae: its 
edible seed; wa'ter-chute (-shcTot, -shdSi), an 
artificial cascade or slope leading to water, down 
which boats or tobog^ns slide for sport; wa'ter- 
clock, a clock which is made to go by the fail of 
water: aclepsydra; wa'ter-clo8et(abbrev.1¥.C.), 
a closet used as a lavatory, the discharges being 
carried off by water; wa'ter-cock, the kora, a 
large E. Indian gallinule; wa'ter-colour, a pig¬ 
ment diluted with water and gum (or other 
substance), instead of oil: a painting in such a 
colour or colours; wa'ter-colourist, a painter in 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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water*co]ours.—v./. mi'torHioel, to cool by meuia 
of water, esp. circulating water.— aeff. wa'ter- 
cocrted.—^wa'ter-cooler, a machine for cooling by 
mMns of water or for keeping water cool.— 
aeU> Mtd n. wa'ier-cooUng.—^wa'ter<core, in an 
apple or other fruit, an abnormality consisting 
of water>soaked tissue, esp. close to the core; 
in founding, a hollow core through which water 
mav be passed; wa'tercourse, a channel through 
which water flows or has flowed: an artiflcial 
water-channel: a stream, river: wa'ter-cow, a 
female water-buffalo or water-bull; wa'ter-cnift, 
a boat; boats collectively: skill in swimming, 
etc., or in managing boats; wa ter-crane, an 
apparatus for supplying water from an elevated 
Unk, esp. to a locomotive tender: a hydraulic 
crane; wa'ter-cress, (often, esp. formerly, in 
p/.) a perennial cress {Nasturtium officinale) 
growing in watery places, used as a salad; 
wa'ter-culture, a method of cultivation, often an 
experimental means of determining the mineral 
retiuirements of a plant, the plant being grown 
with its roots dipping into solutions of known 
composition; wa'ter-cure, medical treatment by 
means of water; wa'ter-deck, a decorated 
canvas cover for a dragoon’s saddle; wa'ter- 
deer, a small Chinese musk-deer of aquatic 
habits: in Africa, one of the chevrotains; 
wa'tcr-diviner, one who, usu. with the help of a 
divining-rod, detects, or tries to detect, the 
presence of underground water: wa'ter-doctor, 
a hydropathist: formerly, one who divined 
diseases from the urine; wa'ter-dog, any 
variety of the dog (formerly a specific variety, a 
small poodle) valuable to sportsmen in hunting 
water-fowl on account of its aquatic habits: a 
water-vole; an otter (o6s.): also various other 
animals: an experienced sailor {colly, a good 
swimmer: a small irregular floating doud 
supposed to indicate rain; wa'ter-drinker, a 
drinker of water: a teetotaler; wa'ter-drop, 
a drop of water: a tear; wa'ter-dropwort, 
a genus (Oenanthe) of umbelliferous plants, 
including the common water-dropwort (O. 
fistuiosa) and hemlock water-dropwort, or 
water-hemlock {O. cracala). — ritf). wa'tered-down, 
much diluted.—wa'ter-elder, the guelder rose; 
wa'ter-enginc, an engine for raising water; an 
engine worked by water; an engine for ex¬ 
tinguishing Ares (obs.): wa'ter-equiv'alent, thermal 
capacity, the product of the specific heat of a 
body and its mass; wa'terfall, a fall or per¬ 
pendicular descent of a body of water, a cataract 
or cascade: a neck-tie {obs.): a chignon {obs.)i 
wa'ter-fom, any of the Hydropterideae or 
rhizocarps, water or marsh plants differing from 
ferns in the narrower sense in being heteros- 
porous, classified in two families, Marsileaceae 
and Salviniacea; wa'ter-llnder, a water-diviner; 
wa’ter-ilag, the yellow iris; wa'ter-flca, the 
common name for any of numerous minute 
aquatic crustaceans; wa'ter-fluod, an inunda¬ 
tion; wa'ter-flow, current , of water.—adf. 
wa'ter-flowing, streaming.—wa'tor-fly, an aquatic 
insect: an insignificant, troublesome person 
{Shak.): wa'ter-fowl, a fowl that frequents 
water; swimming game-birds collectively; 
wa'ter-frame, Arkwright's spinning-frame, which 
was driven by water; wa'terlront, the buildings or 
part of a town along the edge of and facing the 
sea, a river etc.; wa'ter-gall {obs. and dial.), a 
watery appearance in the sky accompanying the 
rainbow; also a secondary rainbow; wa ter-gap, 
a.gi^ in a mountain range containing a stream; 
ahi'lar-gas, a mixed gas obtained by passing 
ateam (Hue water-gas) or steam and air (semi¬ 
water-gas) over incandescent coke, or other 
stnirce of carbon; wa'ter-gate, a floodgate; a 
gate admitting to a river or other body of 
water: a street leading'to the water {Scot.): 


wa'tor-gaw,.pgaga, an instrument formeasuriog 
the quantity or Iwi^t of water: water preasure 
expressed in inches: an instrument for meaaur- 
ing differences in pressure; wa'ler-riUbig, 
wash-gilding; wa'ter-glass, a water-clow: an 
instrument for making observations beneath the 
surface of water: a glass vessel for containing 
water, as one for keeping plants: a fingei^bowl 
{obs.): a tumbler: a concentrated and viscous 
solution of sodium or potassium silicate in 
water, used as adhesive, protective covering, etc., 
and, esp. formerly, for preserving eggs.; wa'ter- 
god, a deity presiding over a tract of water; wa 'ter 
gruel, gruel made with water: anything insipid; 
wa'ter-guard, river, harbour, or coast police; 
wa'ter-hammer, the noise made by the sudden 
stoppage of moving water in a pipe: the con¬ 
cussion so caused: an air vacuum containing 
some water; wa'ter-head, the source, as of a 
stream: the region where this is found: a 
dammed-up body of water, or its quantity, 
height, or pressure; wa'ter-hemlock, a poisonous 
plant, Cicuta virosa: any other plant of the 
same genus: water-dropwort (q.v.); wa'ter-hen, 
any of a number of ralline birds, esp. Gallinula 
chloropus —also called the moorhen; wa'ter-hole, 
a pool in which water has collected, as a spring 
in a desert or a pool in the dried-up course of a 
river; wa'ter-horsc, a water-spirit like a horse: 
a kelpie; wa'ter-hyacinth, a tropical floating 
aquatic plant {Etchhornia crassipes): wa'ter-ice, 
sweetened fruit juice or a substitute diluted with 
water, frozen and served with meals as a kind 
of ice cream; wa'tering-call, a cavalry trum¬ 
pet-signal to water horses; wa'tering-can, 
-pot, a vessel used for watering plants; wa'tering- 
cap (obs.), a cavalryman’s fatigue cap; wa'tering- 
housc {obs.), an inn or other place where horses 
are watered; wa'tering-place, a place where 
water may be obtained: a place to which people 
resort to drink mineral water, or for bathing, 
etc.; wa'tering-trough, a trough in which horses 
and cattle drink; a trough between the rails 
containing water to be scooped up by loco¬ 
motives; wa'ter-iacket, a casing containing 
water placed round, e.g. the cylinder-block of an 
internal-combustion engine, to keep it cool— 
also wa'tcr-box; wa'ter-jet.— ad), operated by a 
jet of water.—wa'ter-joint, a joint in a pavement 
that is raised to prevent water lying in it: a 
joint in sheet-metal roofing forming a channel 
foi rain-water; wa'ter-jump, a place where a 
jump across a stream, etc., has to be made, as in 
a steeplechase; wa'ter-leaf, any plant of the 
genus Hydrophyllum or the family Hydro- 
phyllaceae : an orna^nent used in the capitals of 
columns, probably representing the leaf of some 
water plant {archit.); wa'ter-lemon, a species of 
passion-flower, or its edible fruit; wa'ter-lens, 
a simple lens formed by placing a few drops of 
water in a vessel, e.g. a small brass cell with 
blackened sides and a glass bottom; wa'ter- 
level, the level formed by the surface of still 
water: an instrument in which water is used for 
establishing a horizontal line of sight: a water- 
table (geo/.): a slightly inclined road to carry 
oflr water (mining); wa'terlily, a name commonly 
given to the different species of Nymphaea and 
Nuphar, and also to other members of the 
family Nymphaeaceae—the three British species 
are the white waterlily {Nymphaea alba), and the 
yellow waterlllies {Nuphar luteum and Nuphar 
minimum —the latter being rare); wa'ter-line, 
any of several lines on a ship to which she is 
submerged under different conditions of loading, 
e.g. the light water-line marking the depth when 
she is without cargo: in shipbuilding, any of 
certain lines on a vessel paralle) with the water 
showing the contour of the hull at various 
heights: the water-level: the outline of a coast: 


JiSte,/ar; ml, h&r (her); mine; ttMe,fbr; mite; mdSn,fdbl; dhen (then) 
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in paper, one of the wider-spaced lines visible by 
transmitted light (up and down the page in 
folio, ocuvo, etc., crosswise in quarto).—y.r. 
wf'terlpg, to make unmanageable by flooding 
with water, as a boat: to saturate with water so 
as to make heavy or inert, or unfit for use, or to 
impede life or mowth (also /ig.).—at(/. wa'ter- 
loggad.—wa'ter-lot, a lot of ground which is 
under water; wa'ter-main, a large subterranean 
pipe supplying water; wa'iwnnan, a man who 
plies a boat for hire, a boatman, a ferryman; 
a good oarsman: one whose employment is 
supplying water, e.g. (hist.) to cab- or coach- 
horses: an imaginary being living in water; 
wa'termanship, oarsmanship; wa'terinadt, the 
line of the greatest height to which wati^ has 
risen: a tidemark: a ship's water-liiie. a 
distinguishing mark in paper, a design visfoie by 
transmitted light, made by the mould if the 
dandy-roll.—y.t. to mark with a watermark: 
to i.mpress as a watermark.—wa’ter-meadfc, a 
meadow kept fertile by flooding from a strain; 
wa'tcr-measure, measurement formerly used 
deahng with goods, as coal, salt, etc., sold Vi 
board ship—the bushel, etc., being larger thi 
the standard bushel, etc.; wa'ter-melon, a pla 
iCttruHus vulgaris) of the cucumber family, < 
African origin, having a pulpy, pleasantly, 
flavoured fruit: the fruit itself; wa'ter-me'ter, \ 
instrument for measuring the quantity of water 
passing through a particular outlet; wa'ter- 
mil'foil (see milfoil); wa'ter-mill, a mill driven 
by water; wa ter-moc'assin, a poisonous snake 
of the southern United States; wa'ter-mole, the 
desman; the duckbill; wa'ter-monkey, a porous 
earthenware jar for keeping drinking-water in hot 
climates, round, with narrow neck—also monkey- 
jar; wa'tcr-motoT, any water-wheel or turbine, 
esp. any small motor driven by water under 
pressure; wa'ter-muuse, the water-vole: any 
mouse of the genus Hydromys (Austr.); wa'ler- 
music (/list.), music performed, or composed for 
performance, during an excursion by water; 
wa'ter-nix'ie, a nixie; wa'ter-nymph, a naiad; 
wa'ter-our.el (sec ouzel); wa'ter-parsnip, any 
plant of the aquatic genus Sium, esp. the skirret; 
wa'ter-parting, a watershed, divide; wa'ter- 
pepper, a very acrid persiceria (Polygonum 
hydropiper) of wet places; wa'ter-pipe, a pipe 
for conveying water; wa'tcr-pistol, a weapon or 
toy for throwing a jet of water or other liquid; 
wa'tcr-plane, a plane passing through any water¬ 
line of a sliip: the plane of the surface of water; 
a canal on the level without locks (hist.); a 
seaplane; wa'tcr-plant, a plant that grows in 
water; wa'ter-plantaiii, a plant (Alisina planiago) 
having plantain-like leaves: any other plant of 
the same genus; wa'ter-plate, a plate having a 
double bottom and a space for hot water, used 
to keep food warm; wa'ter-poet, a writer of 
doggerel verse (John Taylor, 1S80-I6S3, a 
writer of jingling verses, etc., for a time a 
Thames waterman, called himself 'the Water- 
poet’) ; wa'tcT-po'lo, an aquatic game played by 
swimmers, seven a side; also similar game played 
by contestants in canoes; wa'tcr-pore, a hyda- 
thode: a madreporite; wa'ter-pot, a pot or 
vessel for holding water; wa'ter-power, the 
power of water, employed to move machinery, 
etc.: a flow or fall of water which may bo so 
used; wa'ter-pox,varicella; wa'ter-priviiege,the 
right to the use of water, esp. for driving 
machinery; a place where this right may be 
exercised.— adj. wa'temroof, coated, e.g. with 
rubber, so as to be impervious to water: so 
constructed that water cannot enter.—n. a 
material or an outer garment made impervious 
to water.— v.t. and v.i. to make, become, or be, 
impervious to water, esp. by coating with a 
solution.—wa'totproofing, the act of making any 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nunt; 


substanM impervious to water: the material with 
which this IS done; wa'ter-pump, a pump for 
raising water: used humorously of the eyes; 
wa'ter^urpie (see purpie); wa'terqiuke, a 
seismic disturbance affecting the sea; wa'ttr- 
iwla the common rail (Rallus aquatieus) of 
Europe; wa'ter-ram, a hydraulic ram; wa'ter- 
rat, the popular name of the water-vole: the 
American musk-rat: a pirate: a sailor or boat¬ 
man; wa’ter-rate, a rate or tax for the supphi cf 
water.— adi- wa'ter-repell'ent, resistant to pene¬ 
tration by water; treated with a substance which 
IS water-resistant.—wa’ter-rice (see Zizania): 
wa’ter-rug, a kind of water dog—perh. from 
rug (1) (Shak., Mach. Jll, i. 94); wa'ter- 
Mimbire (trans. of Fr. saphxr d'eaii), an intense 
blue variety of cordierite used as a gemstone: 
wa ter-seal, a seal formed by water in a trap; 
wa'fershed, the line separating two river-basins; 
a drainage or a catchment area (erron.): a slope 
or structure down which water flows: a crucial 
point or dividing line between two phases, 
conditions etc.; wa'ter-shoot, a channel for the 
overflow of water; a water-chute.—wa'ter- 
sjwt (rare), crossed by streams; wa'tcrside, on 

the brink of water, shore of a sea, lake, etc._ 

n. the edge of a sea, lake, etc., a shore.— 
wa ter-skiing, the sport of being towed at speed 
on skis behind a motor-boat; wa'teramect, a 
unecting-place of two streams; wa'ter-smoke, 
water evaporating as visible mist; wa'ter-sn^c, 
^nake frequenting the water; wa'ter-soflener, 
Jlcvice or substance for removing the paases of 
■■jdness in water; wa'ter-soldier, an aquatic 
? y (Siraiioies aloides) common in lakes and 
of England; wa'ter-soucby 
u/hiA^f' served in the water in 

boiled (Du. watenootje — zooije, 
miS (see spaniel); wa'ter- 

® sub-aquatic bell-shaped 
wa'Jr Sf*} ai'’carried down m bubbles; 

Tonri • wu*’’ “ ''"allow stream running across a 

S a = torrential 

retoivfntt ‘ornado, a 

I 'smrit in^' ? crinkle; ■ia'tcMpriie,’ 
stoXgcS u®. water.-(«/7. water- 

sSrwort See Wrr'"^nder 

strider, any loitfr/i?. »«‘«- 


table, a moulding oVhTnS'll!**'-• .u 
of a building 10 
below which fissures'y * 
saturated with water 

cock used for lettin^J’** **'"*^'a lap or 
mom'eter. a therinoni- 
instead Of mercury, an^ 
point at which water 
wa'ter-lhief' (Shak.), a pii(® 
so tight as not to admit 
such that no flaw, weaknesL”'^,!,®^ ** e^pe; 
interpretation, can be ^3?*^ .*"H^e of mis- 
watertight compartment, a diV" ", 
hull or other underwater stnr" o*" *™P * 

that water cannot enter it fromP ®o lormed 
a part, esp. of one’s thoughts or^ ParU 
from the influence of other paris^^ snut oft 
tightness; wa'ter-tower, a tower coV; *'• •a*'" 
in which water is stored so that it i'iai\!j 
at sufficient pressure for distribur®"''*’'*® 
area: a vertkai pipe supplied with wi ‘o ^ 
high pressure, used in fire-fighting; w« ™“ar 
(aero.), a tunnel in which water is fiffi™* 
instead of air to obtain a visual repreii^^ 
for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. w 
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of flow; ws'Mr4wiitf a kind of cotton-yam, 
first made by the water>frame: in spinning, more 
than the usual amount of twist.—o<^. wa'ter- 
vas'eular. of or pertaining to vessels w certain 
invertebrates which contain a mixture of water 
and a nutritive fluid: in echinoderms, of the 
system of coelomic canals (water>vaacular 
system) associated with the tube-feet and 
supplying fluid for their movement.—wa'tcr- 
vine. a name for various plants yielding a 
refreshing watery sap; wa'ter-violet, a plant of 
the genus Hottonia; wa'ter-vole, Arvicola 
amphibius, commonly known as the water-rat; 
wa’ter-wag'on, a wagon used to convey water; 
wa'ter-wag'tail, a wagtail, esp. the pied wagtail; 
vra'tcr-wave, a wave of water: a wave in the hair 
made by setting it when wet.— v.t. to make such 
a wave in (hair).—wa'terway, a series of pieces 
of timber, extending round a ship at the junction 
of the decks with the sides, having a groove 
connecting With the scuppers to carry off water: 
any channel for water: a stretch of navigable 
water: a water-route; wa'ter-weed, any plant 
with very small flowers and leaves growing in 
ponds, etc., esp. anacharis (q.v.); wa'ter- 
whcel, a wheel moved by water: an engine for 


watt, wot, H. the practical and M-K.S. unit of 
power, equal to a rate of working of one j^e 
per second.—R. watt'nge, amount of power 
expressed in watts.-^att'-lioar', common rnift 
of electrical energy, being the work done by one 
watt acting for one hour; watt'meter, an instru¬ 
ment containing a series (current) and a shunt 
(voltage) coil whose combined torque produces a 
deflection of the needle that is a direct measure 
of the circuit power in watts. [James H^alt 
(1736-1819).] 

Watteau, wot'S, attf. applied to articles or features 
of women’s dress resembling the costumes in the 
paintings of Antoine If'a/reoir (1684-1721)—as 
Watt^u bodice, one with a square opening at the 
neck and short sleeves.— acf/. Watt'eauiidi. 
wattle, woi'i, n. a twig or flexible rod (dial.): 
(costive sing, or in pi.) material for fences, 
rorfs, etc., in the form of rods, branches, etc. 
eider interwoven to form a network or loose: 
a/hurdle (oio/.): any of various Australian 
laas: (perh. a different word) the coloured 
• j ^ excrescence under the throat of some 
_ iirds, or a similar excrescence or process on any 
/part of the head of a bird, fish, etc.— v.t. to bind 
with wAttic or twij^s: to form by plAitinc twliss. 


raising water; wa'ter-wings, a wing-like inflated/ — adj. watt'led.— n. watt'ling, the act of making 

.-!-.. —wattles by interweaving twigs, etc.: wattle-worl^ 

or the material for it.—watt'lebark, bark of 
various wattles, used for tanning; watt'le-bird, 
any of a number of honey-eaters of Australia 
that have ear-wattles; watt'le-work, wicker-work, 
--wattle and daub, dab, wattle-work plastered 
with mud and used as a building material. [O E 
watui, walel; origin uncertain.] 
wattle, wo/7, (hist.; Orkney and Shetland) n. the 
obligation to entertain the foud on his annual 
journey, or a tax for which it was later commuted. 
[Perh, Norw. dial. veitla—O.fi. veizla, entertain¬ 
ment.] 


device for keeping one afloat in water; wa'ter^ 
work (usu. in p/.), any apparatus or plant ty 
which water is supplied, as to a town, etc* 
an ornamental fountain, cascade, etc. (obs.)-^ 
textile fabric, used like tapestry (ob.\.): u®“ 
humorously of shedding tears, euphcmisti^Hy 
of the human urinary system.— adi. w/*®^- 
wom, worn by the action of water.—wa'leif**"' 
a plant with farinaceous root-stock, the 'ttice- 
leaf.—above water, out of difiicultio *SP* 
financial; be, go, on the water-wagon (y"8)i to 
abstain from alcoholic liquors; cast ow® water, 
to examine one’s urine to aid in the dH^osis of 


disease: deep water, or waters, wate *oo d<»p wauff. Variant of waff (1 and 2). 
for safotv: difficultv or distress ( f*l! high- waugh, wd, Z/i/i'r/. exoressina sorro 


for safety: difficulty or distress (/ ,, 
wa'ter, hij^'-wa'termark (see high)p®l“ water, 
to be correct or well-grounded, to Hr exarmna- 
tion; keep one’s head above water‘■8*)» to kwp 
solvent; like water, copiously: *travagantly, 
recklessly; low'-wa'ter, low'-v*®™*®™ (s*® 
low); make a hole in the water to drown 
oneself: make the mouth w»'[_» *o arouse a 
delightful feeling of anticipation^ desire ; make, 
pass, water, to micturate.- 
waters, anything that allays 
effect of pouring oil on rou; * ****”’ 

run deep, a quiet exterior'^®®,® 
emotions, resolution. cutV^n*//.*! 
below the surface; wat^®"'". to 

make less strong; vif 
hydration, the water 


waugh, wd, interj. expressing sorrow, anger, etc._ 

usu. attributed to North American Indians, 
waught, waucht, wdhht, (Scot.) n. a large draught. 
— v.t. and v.i. to drink in large draughts. [Perh. 
conn, with quaff.] 
waukrife. See wake. 

waul, wawl, wSl, v.t. to cry as a cat or a newly- 
born baby.—Also «.— n. and ad/, waul'ing, 
wawl'mg. [Imit.j • 

* to roll the eyes. 

[O.E. wealwian, to roll, wallow.] 
waur, waurst. See war (2). 
wave, WAV n. a ridge on the surface of a liquid, 
esp. of the sea: a surge, consisting of vibrating 


of crystallisation, 
-^nt in hydrated com¬ 
pounds. which. whenyf*»“«^.‘);®‘” 
in water, retain a f 

cog with Gr. hydor, L. 


fluid in the knee. 


particles of liquid, moving across the surface of a 
body of liquid such as the sea (transverse wave)— 
the vibrations of the individual particles Mna 
at right angles to the line of advance: a unit 
disturbance in any travelling system of vibrating 
particles as a light-wave (transverse wave) or a 
sound-wave (longitudinal wave—the vibrations 
of the particles being in the direction of advance): 
an undulating or vibratory motion (e.g. as a 
signal), or sound; the sea, or other body of 
water (poet.): curved inequality of surface: a 
line or streak like a wave: an undulation: an 
undulating succession of curves in hair, or one 
of thiae: a movement of the raised hand ex¬ 
pressing gre^ng. farewell etc.: a swelling up or 
incrMse, followed by a subsidence or decline 
Kfig.).~v.l. to move like a wave: to move back¬ 
wards and forwards; to float or to hover (obs.): 
to flutter, as a signal: to make a signal in this 
way: to move the raised hand in greeting, 
farewell, etc.: to undulate: to waver, vacillate 
(obs.).—v.t. to move backwards and forwards: 
to brandish: _ to waft or beckon: to express by a 
wave: to raise into inequalities of suii*ace: to 
give an undulating appearance to.— atfis. 
fdte, /(Sr; mi,hMr (her); mine; mdte,fSr; mute; mobn,fSbt; dhen (then) 


water Ger wat ’ '’"S nyaor, 

water.] 

«-.a defMt.- 
Waterloo cra^L a kind of firework. 

IH?ore!^. Napoleon was 

finally detoi^J^'li 



■ either end to include the roads to 

niwe* Chester; loosely applied to other 


P^JIfroads; the Milky Way (obs.). [O.E. 

^^a strit, the street of Wsecel's people—of 
^nothing is known; the O.E. name of St 
was Wsfclinga ceasler.] 
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wavsd^ thowing » wave-like fonn or outline: 
undulating: ot hair, artificially made to undu¬ 
late: indented (Aer.): having on the margin 
a succession of cunm segments or incisions; 
moved to and fro; wave'lass.— n. wave'let, a 
little wave.— at^. wavelike.— v.t, wiv'er, to 
move to and fro; to shake, be unsteady, be in 
danger of foiling: to falter, show signs m giving 
way: to vacillate: to vary, change.—n.wftv'eier. 
— a. and tuff, wiv'ering.—wiv'eringly, in a 
'wavering or irresolute manner.—n. wftv'ering- 
ness.—wftv'erous, wiv'eiy, unsteady.— ns. 
wave'son, goods floating on the sea after a 
shipwreck; wSv'iness, the state or quality of 
being wavy.— n. and tuff, wftv'ing.— aaj. wiv'y, 
full of, or rising in, waves: playing to and fro: 
undulating.—wave'band, a range of wavelengths 
occupied by transmission of a particular type; 
wave'form, wave'shape, graph showing variation 
of amplitude of electrical signal, or other wave, 
against time; wave'fiont, in a propagating 
vibratory disturbance, the continuous locus of 
points which are in the same phase of vibration; 
wave'guide {electronics), a hollow metal con¬ 
ductor, usu. rectangular, within which very high- 
frequency energy can be transmitted efficiently; 
wave'length, the distance between two successive 
similar points on an alternating wave, e.g. 
between successive maxima or between successive 
minima: the distance, measured radially from 
the source, between two successive points in free 
space at which an electromagnetic wave has 
the same phase; wave mechanics, the part of 
quantum mechanics dealing with the wave 
aspect of the behaviour of radiations; wave'- 
meter, an instrument for measuring wavelengths, 
directly or indirectly; wave'-md'tion, undulatory 
movement: motion in waves, or according to the 
same laws; wave'-offering, an ancient Jewish 
custom of moving the hands in succession 
towards the four points of the compass in 
presenting certain offerings—opp. to the heave- 
offering, in which the hands were only lifted up 
and lowered.—on the same wavelength as, in 
tune with, having the same attitude of mind, 
background knowledge, etc.; Wavy Navy, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, so-called from 
the undulating gold braid on officers’ sleeves. 
[O.E. wafian, to wave; cf. O.N. vtffra, to waver.] 
wavellite, wa'vsl-ii, n. hydrated phosphate of 
aluminium, occurring commonly in flattened 
globular aggre^tes, showing a strongly develop¬ 
ed internal radiating structure. (Named after Dr. 
IVavel, who discovered the mineral near Barn¬ 
staple.] 

wavey, wavy, wa'vi, n. the snow-goose. [Cree.] 

waw, w6, (Scott) ft. a wave— Spens, wawe. [Prob. 
from a lost O.E. form akin to wtrg, wave.] 

wawl. See waul (1 and 2). 

wax, waks, n. any of a class of substances of 
plant or animal origin, usu. consisting of esters 
of monohydric alcohols, e.g. beeswax, Ci,H,iO ■ 
CO-CitHii: any of certain hydrocarbons of 
mineral origin, as ozokerite: any substaiue like 
a wax in some respect, as that in the ear: a 
substance used to seal letters: that used by 
shoemakers to rub their thread: in mining, 

uddled clay: a thick sugary substance made by 
oiling down the sap of the sugar-maple, and 
cooling by exposure to the air: a person easily 
influenced (fig.): in Shak., Timon, I, i. 48, 
eitplanation uncertain—according to some, wax 
tablets, others have thought expansive growth 
(see wax, 2).— v.t. to smear, rub, or (obs.) join 
with wax.— atff. wax'cn, made of wax: like wax: 
easily impressed, penetrated, effaced.— ns. 
wax'mr, one who or that which waxes; wax'iness; 
wax'ing.— tuff, wax'y, resembling wax in texture 
or appearance: soft: impressible: impraslon- 
able (fig.): pallid, pasty.—wax'-bill, any of 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; ei'a-nant 


various small seed-eatmg birds of the weaver- 
bird family with coloured bills Uke sealing-wax; 
wax'-chandler, a maker of. or dealer hi, wax 
candles; wax'-cloth, cloth covered with a 
coating of wax, used for table-covers, etc.: a 
popuhtf name for all oil flooicloths; wax'-doll, 
a child’s doll having the head and bust made of 
hardened beeswax; wax'ed leaAer, leather 
finished with a hi^ wax polish on the flesh 
side; wax'-end, better waxed end, a strong 
thread having its end stiffened by shoemakeiV 
wax', so as to go easily through the hole made 
by the awl; wax'-flowcr, an artificial flower 
made of wax: any of several plants, as a white- 
flowered climbing plant of Madagascar, an 
epiphyte of British Guiana, and plants of the 
genus Hoya of Australasia; wax'-insect, an 
insect that secretes wax, as any of several of the 
Coccidae, etc.; wax’-light, a candle or taper 
made of wax; wax'-moth, a bee-moth; wax'- 
myrtle, U.S. candleberry tree; wax'-painting, 
encaustic painting; wax'-palm, either of two S. 
American palms yielding wax; wax'-papcr, 
paper spread with a thin coating of white wax 
and other materials.— a^. wax'-red (Shaft.), 
bright-red like sealing-wax.—wax'-iree, a tree 
from which wax is obtaided, as a Japanese 
sumac (Rhus succedanea), the wax-myrtle, a 
privet (Ligustrum lucidum), etc.; wax'-wing, a 
genus of passerine birds (Bombycilla) with 
small red horny appendages, resembling red 
sealing-wax, on their wings; wax'work, work 
made of wax, esp. figures or models formed of 
wax: (in pi.) an exhibition of wax figures; wax'- 
worker; waxy degeneration, a morbid process in 
which the healthy tissue of various organs is 
transformed into a peculiar waxy albuminous 
substance. [O.E. weax; O.N. vox, Du. was, 
Ger. wocAs.] 

wax, waks, v.t. to grow or increase, esp. of the 
moon, as opp. to wane: to pass into another 
state, become:— pa.p, (arch.) wax'en, grown— 
also (obs.) pa.t. pi, (as Shak., M.N.D,, If, i. 56) 
and itdin. [O.E. weaxan\ O.N. vaxa, Ger. 
wachsen, allied to L. augere, to increase, Gr. 
auxaneln.] 

wax, waks, (coll.) n. a passion, fit of anger.— atff. 
wax'y (coll.), irate, incensed. [Origin uncertain.] 

way, wS, (Spens.) v.t. to weigh, esteem. [Variant 
of weigh.] 

way, wa, n. passage: road, street, track, direction 
of motion: length of space, distance: district: 
room or opportunity to advance: freedom of 
action, scope: manner of life: condition, state: 
advance in life: normal, habitual, course or 
conduct: (in pi.) characteristic conduct, idio¬ 
syncrasies: manner, style: method: means: 
course: respect: will; progress or motion 
through the water, headway (naut.): the 
direction of the weave, grain, etc.: (in pi.) the 
machined surfaces of the top of a lathe bed on 
which the carriage slides, shears: (in pi.) the 
frameworkbf timbers on which a ship slides when 
being launched.— v.i. (Spens.) to journey.-- 
way'Tess, without a path.—way'bagg'age (V.S.), 
baggage to be laid down at a way-station, way'- 
billTlist of passengers and goods carried by a 
public vehicle: a list of i>lace$ to be visited on a 
journey: a document giving details regarding 
goods sent rail; way'-board, weigh'-board, a 
diin stratum or seam separating thicker strata; 
way'bread (dial.’,.O.E. wegbrgde — brSd, broad), 
the common plantain.— v.i. way'ftre (arch.), to 
travel, esp. on foot.— n. (arch.) travel, esp. on 
foot.—^way'ffirer, a traveller, esp. on foot.— n. 
and adf. way'fftring.—way'firing-tree, the Vibur¬ 
num lantana, a large shrub common in hedges: 
way'-freight, freight for a way-station.— atffs. 
way'-going (Scot.), departing; way'gone, exhaust¬ 
ed by travelling.— v.t. waylay', to lie in ambush 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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for: to attack or seize in the way: to lie in wait annual dinner or picnic.—Earlier way'aooM. 
for in order to converse with (.fig-)'- to obstruct [Origin obscure.] 
or intercept (obs.). —waylay'er; way'«leave, wazir. w&-ger', n. a vizier. (Ar. wozir.) 
permission to pass over another’s ground or we, proa. p/. of 1: land others: used for I by 
property; way''maker, a pioneer: a precursor; monarchs: also l» editors, etc. [O.E. w#; cog. 
way'mark, a guide-post: something which with Goth, wels. Get. w/r.J 
serves as a guide to a traveller; way'-passenger, weak, wik, ad/- soft (obs.): wanting strength: not 
one taken up or set down at a way-station or an able to sustain a great weight: easily overcome: 
intermediate point on a coach or bus route; frail: wanting health: feeble of mind: wanting 
way'-post, a guide-post; way'side, the border of moral or mental force: impressible, easily led: 
a way, path, or highway.— adj. growing or lacking artistic force: unconvincing: incon- 
lying near the wayside.—way'-station (1/.5.), an elusive: inconsiderable (Shak-): having little of 
intermediate station between principal stations; the important ingredient: of a verb, inflected by 
way'-traffic, local traffic, as distinguished from regular syllabic addition instead of by change of 
through or express traffic; way'-train (U.S.), a main vowel: of a Germanic noun or adj., 
train stopping at most of the stations on a line; having inflexions in -n: of a sound or accent, 
way'-warden, one elected to supervise the upkeep having little force: of a verse line, having the 
of roads in a district; way'wiser, an instrument accent on a normally unstressed syllable: tending 
for measuring distance travelled.—way'v.'orn, downward in price.— v.t. weak'en, to make 
worn-out by travel.—be by way of, to be sup- weaker: to reduce in strength or spirit.— v.i. to 
posed, alleged (inaccurately) to be, do; by, grow weak or weaker: to become less resolute 
with, one’s way of it (Scot.), according to one’s or determined, show signs of giving in.—ns. 
beljef or assertion; by the way, incidentally; weak'ener; weak'liness; weak'ling, a weak or 
while travelling: beside one’s path; by way of, feeble creature.—odv. weak'ly.—nd|. sickly: not 
travelling through, via: os if for the purpose of: robust: feeble.—n. weak'ness, state of being 
in character of. as a substitute for; come weak: a liking or fondness for.—weaker sex, 
one’s w^, to come in the same direction: to women; weaker vessel (see vessel).— adi- weak'- 
come Within one’s experience or reach, to become eyed, having weak eyes Or sight.—weak force, 
attainable (fig.)', committee of ways and means, interaction, a force involved in radioactive 
the House of Commons when it sits to consider decay, supposed to be one of four forces govern- 
.methods of raising supplies; _ get one’s (own) ing the universe.—weak-handed, powerless; 
way, to get what one wants; give way (see give); weak'-headed, having a feeble intellect: easily 
go one’s way (see go); go out of the, one’s, way, affected by alcoholic liquor; weak'-hearted, of 
put oneself out of the way, to give oneself trouble: weak spirit: soft-hearted; weak'-hinged, ill- 
to make a special point of; go the way of all the balanced; weak'-kneed, having weak knees; 
earth, of all flesh, to die; have a way with one, weak in will; weak'-minded, having feeble 
to have a fascinating personality or persuasive intelligence; having, or showing, lack of resolu- 
manner; have one's way, to carry one’s point, tion: too easily convinced or persuaded.— 
get what one wants; have way (nmt), to be in weak'-mindedness; weak side, point, that side or 
motion, as a vessel; in a bad way, in a serious point in which a person is most easily influenced 
condition; much upset; in a fair way to, likely or most liable to temptation.— adjs. weak- 
to succeed in; in a smalt, big (or large) way, on a sighted; weak-spirited, bearing wrong tamely, 
petty, or a large or grandiose, scale; in a way, cowardly. [O.N. veike, allied to O.H. w6c, 
m a state of agitation or distress: to some pliant—H’icnn, to yield; Du. H-eek, Ger. we/cA.] 
extent: from one point of view: in the family weal, we/, n. state of being well (nrcA.): a sound or 
way (sec family); in the way, on the way; in the prosperous state: welfare: commonwealth 
path (lit. and fig.): impending, obstructing: (obs.).—adj- weal'-balanced (Shak., Meus., IV, 
in the way of, in a good position for effecting or iii. 108), perh. kept in a state of just proportion 
attaining; in the habit of (co//.): in respect of; by reasons of state, perh. for well-balanced.— 
lead the way, to act as a guide in any movement; wcals'man (Shak.), a statesman.—the public, 
make one’s way, to push oneself forward (lit. general, or common, weal, the well-being, 
end fig.)', make way, to give place: to advance; interest, and prosperity of the country. [O.E. 
on the way, moving towards a destination or we/n, weo/u, wealth, bliss; allied to well (2).] 
event: in progress; out of the way, so as not to weal, wH, n. a raised streak left by a blow with a 
hinder or obstruct; lost, hidden (^AuA.; out-of- lash, etc. [See wale (I).] 
the-way, see out-); take one’s w^, to set out, weal. Same as weel (I). 

proceed: to follow one’s own inclination or weald, wild, (poet.) n. open country or wooded 

plan; the Way. the Christian Religion (Acts country.— adJ. Weald'en, pertaining to the 
IX. 2, etc.): under way, in motion, as a vessel; Weald: of a series of freshwater beds at the 
Way of the Cross, a series of pictorial representa- base of the Cretaceous, seen in the Weald.— 
tions of the stages of Christ’s progress to Also n.—the Weald, a district, once forested. 
Calvary; devotions used in connection with these between the North and South Downs. [C>.E. 
stages; wa:m and means, resources: methods (W.S.) wen/d, a forest, wold; cf. wold,] 
e.g. of raising money for the carrying on of wealth, welth, n. prosperity, well-being (arch.): 

S overnment. [O.E. avg; Gcr. weg; akin to valuable possessions of any kind: riches: an 
ans. vahati, he carries, akin to L. vehire, to abundance (fig.). — adr. wealth'ily.—-n. wealtb'i- 

carry, draw.] ness.— adi- wealth'y, rich: prosperous. [M.E. 

way, ’way, wi, adv., abbrev. form of away, far: welthe—wele —O.E. wela; see weal (I).] 

at a considerable distance or interval of time.— weamb. See wame. 
adf. way-out (slang), lost in what one is doing (as, wean, wan, (Scot.) n. a child, [wee ane.] 

orig., playing avant-garde jazz): excellent, un- wean, wen, v.t. to accustom to nourishment other 

usual, very satisfying, far-out, eccentric. than the mother’s milk: to reconcile to the want 

waynsent, wd-ment', (Spens.) v.t. and v.i. to lament, of Anything: to estrange the affections of from 
grieve.—a. lamentetion, grief. [O.Fr. waimenter any object or habit.—n. wean'el (Spens.), a 
— w«l, alas!] weanling.— adj. wean'ling, newly weaned (also 

way-out. See way (3). fig.). —n. a child or animal newly weaned.— 

waymurd, wO’werd, atU- wilful; capricious: wean'ing-brash, a severe form of diarrhoea that 
irregular.—^v. way'wardly.—n. way'wardness. supervenes, at times, on weaning. [O.E. 
(For awayward—away, and suff. -ward.] wetdan, to accustom; O.N. ve^a, Ger. gewohnen, 

sMyagooae, waae-gooee, iWb'gdcs, it. a printers’ tO/accustom, entwdhnen, to disuse, wean.] 

fate, fir; mi,, hUr (her); ndne; mate, far; rnSte; mSon,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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WMpoii« wep'H, Jt. aoy iastniment of offoiee or 
defence.—weap'oMd; weev'onleM, bavins 
no weapons.—n. wMp'onry, weapons collectively: 
arnument.—waap'on-salve, a salve supposed to 
cure a wound by being applied to the weapon 
that made k. [O.E. wSpen; Goth, wipna, arms, 
Ger. wnffe^ 

weapon-s(c)hBw. See wappena(c)haw. 
wear, war, v.t. to be dressed in: to cany on the 
body: to arrange, as clothes, in a specified way; 
to display, show: of a ship, to fly (a flag): to 
consume, waste, damage, by use, time, exposure: 
to make by friction,: to exhaust, to weary: to 
bring gradually into: to enable to last, endure 
(Scot.-, wer): to spend, as a period of time 
(poet,): to traverse {Spens.): to edge, guide, 
conduct, as sheep into a fold (Scot.): to tolerate. 
— v.i. to be wasted by use or time: to consume 
slowly: of time, to be spent, pass, esp. tediously 
(poet.’, usu. in pa.p.): to last under use: to 
resist the ravages of age: stand the test of time: 
to be in fashion (Shak.): to pass into: to 
become (ohs.): to go, move, slowly (5cof.):— 
pa.t. w5re, arch, wire, ^.p, w5rn.— n. act of 
wearing; lessening or injury by use or friction: 
durability: articles worn: fashion.— adj. wear'* 
able, fit to be worn.— n. wear'er.— adj. wear'ing, 
made or designed for wear: consuming: exhaust¬ 
ing.— n. the process of wasting by attrition or 
time; the action of carrying on the body, or 
displaying, or flying: durability: passing: that 
which is worn, clothes (obs.). —wear'ing- 
apparel, dress; wear'-iron, an iron plate to take 
the wear due to friction.—wear and tear, tear 
and wear, damage by wear or use; wear awiqr, to 
impair, consume, by wear; to decay or fade out: 
to pass off; wear down (fig.), to diminish, or 
overcome, gradually by persistence; wear off, to 
rub off by friction: to diminish by decay: to 
pass away by degrees; wear out, to impair by 
use: to render, become, useless by decay: to 
consume tediously: to harass; (win and) wear, 
to (win and^ enjoy possession of. (O.E. werian, 
to wear; O.N. verja, to clothe, Goth. wasian.\ 
wear, war, (amt.) v.t. and v.i. to bring, or be 
brought, to another course by turning the helm 
to windward:— pa.t. and pa.p. wore. [Prob. 
veer (1).] 

wear, wer, n. another spelling of weir, 
wear, wr, (Scot.) V./. to guard: to ward off. [O.E. 
werian.) 

wearish, wer'ish, ad), tasteless, savourless (lit. 
and fig.-, obs.): feeble, wither^, shrunk (dial ). 
[Late M.E. werische-, cf. wereb.] 
weary, we'ri, adj, having the strength or patience 
exhausted: very tired: causing weariness: tire¬ 
some, tedious: puny (dial,), — v,t, to make 
weary: to reduce the strength or patience of: 
to harass.— v.i. to become weary or impatient: 
to long (with/or; Scot.).— adjs. wes'ried, tired; 
wea'riful, wearisome.— adv: wea'rifully.— adi- 
wea'rileSs, incessant.— adv, wea'rily.—n. wea'- 
riness.— atfi. wea'risome, causing weariness; 
tedious.— adv. wea'risomely.— n. wea'risomenoss. 
—Weary Willie (slang), a tramp: a person 
habitually lackadaisical or deficient in energy.— 
weary out, to exhaust. [O.E. wirig, weary.] 
weary, we’ri, (Scot.) n. a curse, as in weary on you, 
weary fall you. [weary (1), prob. with some 
association with obs. wary (O.E. wiergan), to 
curse.] 

weasaud, wi’zmd, n. the gullet: the windpipe: 
the throat.—wea'sand-pipe, (Spens.). [O.E. 
wi.sand; O.S. wasend, O.H.C. weisant.) 
weasel, wi'zl, n. a small carnivore (Musteia 
nivalis) with long slender body, active, furtive, 
and bloodthirsty, eating frogs, birds, mice, etc.: 
person resembling weasel, esp. in bad qualities: 
small amphibious tank.— v,t. to equivocate.—aeff. 
wea'aelly.—wea'ael-cat, linsang; wea'scl-coot. 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVe-nunt 


female or young male of smew,— a^. wea'aal- 
faced, with lean sharp fice.—weaael-wardi, word, 
that makes statement evasive or misleading.— 
weasel-out, evade obligation. [O.E. wer/e.) 
weather, w^h’ar, n. atmospheric conditions as to 
heat or cold, wetness, cloudiness, etc.: type or 
vicissitude of atmospheric conditions or of 
fortune: formerly, (specif.) storm or adverse 
weather: the direction in which the wind is 
blowing (naut,): the angle the sail of a windmill 
makes with the pwpendicular to its axis.— v.t. 
to affect by exposing, to the air: to sail to the 
windward of: to gain or pass, as a cape: to 
come safely through (tit. and fig.): to shelter 
from (obs.): to set. as the sails of a windmill: 
to slope, as a roof.— v.i. to become discoloured, 
disintegrated, etc., by exposure.— adj. (naut.) 
toward the wind, windward.— adj. weath'ered, 
having the surface altered in colour, form, 
texture, or composition by the action of the 
elements (geol.): seasoned by exposure to 
weather: made slightly sloping so as to throw 
off water (arclut.). —u. weath'ering, weather 
conditions (obs.): the action of the elements in 
altering the form, colour, texture, or composi¬ 
tion of rocks (geol.): seasoning by weather: a 
slight inclination given to the top of a cornice 
or moulding, to prevent water from lodging on 
it (archit.): the act of passing to windward of 
(naut.). — v.t, weath'erise, -ize, of a fabric, to 
make weather-proof.— adjs. weath'erly (naut.), 
making little leeway when close-hauled; weath'er- 
most (naut.), furthest to windward.— n. weather- 
om'eter, an instrument used to determine the 
weather-resisting properties of paints.—weath'er- 
anchor, the anchor lying to windward.— adjs. 
weath'er-beaten, distressed by. or seasoned by. 
the weather; weath'er-bitten, worn or defaced 
by exposure to the winds.—wcath'er-board, the 
windward side of a ship; a plank in a porthole, 
etc., of a vessel placed so as to keep oil' rain, 
without preventing ajr from circulating: a 
board shaped so as to shed water from a building. 
—v.r. to fit with such planks or boards.— 
weath'er-boarding, thin boards placed over¬ 
lapping to keep out rain: exterior covering of a 
wall or roof.— a{(j. weath'er-bound, detained by 
bad weather.—weath'er-bow, the windward side 
oC the bow; weath'er-box, -house, a toy con¬ 
structed on the principle of a barometer, con¬ 
sisting of a house with the figures of a man and 
wife who come out alternately as the weather is 
respectively bad or good; weath'er-cloib, a 
protecting tarpaulin on deck; weath'ercock, a 
vane (often in the form of a cock) to show the 
direction of the wind: one who changes his 
opinions, allegiance, etc-, easily and oflen.— v.t. 
to act as a weathercock for; to supply with a 
weathercock: to behave like a weathercock.— 
adj. weath'er-driven, driven by winds or storms. 
—weath'er-eye, the eye considered as the means 
by which one forecasts the Weather (also fig.). — 
v.t. weath'eMend (Shak.), to defend from the 
weather, to shelter.—weath'er-forecast, a fore¬ 
cast of the weather based on meteorological 
observations: weath'er-ga(u)ge, position of a 
ship to the windward of another: advantage of 
position; weath'er-gall (Scot, -gaw), an imperfect 
rainbow, or other supposed sign of coming 
weather; weath'er-giass, a glass or instrument 
that indicates the changes of the weather: a 
barometer; weath'er-gleam (dial.), a bright 
aspect of the sky at the horizon.— a^. wcath'er- 
headed (Scott), flighty.—weath'er-belnij a keeping 
of the helm somewhat to the weather side when a 
vessel shows a tendency to come into the wind; 
weath'er-map, a' map indicating meteorological 
conditions over a large tract of county; weam'er- 
notation, a system of abbreviation for meteoro- 
logicai phenomena.— adj. weath'er-proof, proof 
; for certain souiids in foreign words, see p. viii 
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against rough weather.—n. weather-proof mat¬ 
erial.— v.t. to make weather-proof.—weath'er- 
propbet, one who foretells weather: a device for 
foretelling the weather; weath'er-ndl, the lurch 
of a vessel to windward when in the trough of the 
sea; wealii'er-report,loo8eIy, a weather forecast; 
weath'er-sat^ite« a satellite used for the study 
of cloud formations and other meteorological 
conditions; weath'er-ship, a ship engaged on 
meteorological work; wcath'ec-sida, windward 
side; weath'er-sign, a phenomenon indicating 
change of weather: any prognostic; weath'er- 
Btain, discoloration produced by exposure; 
weath'er-station. a station where phenomena of 
weather are observed; weath'er-strip, a thin 
piece of some material used to keep out wind 
ind cold; weath'er-symbol. a conventional sign 
indicating a meteorological phenomenon.— a^. 
weath'er-wise, skilful in foreseeing the changes 
of the weather (/It. and /7g.): with regard to 
weather conditions.—above the weadier, too 
high in the air to experience the weather con¬ 
ditions on the ground: not. or no longer, under 
the weather; keep one’s weadier eye open, to be 
alert: keep a sharp lookout; keep, have, the 
weather o^ to be to the windward of: to have 
the advanta^ of; make fair weather (Shak.), 
to be conciliatory, to flatter; make good, bad. 
etc., weather of it, to behave well or badly in a 
storm {lit. and fig.)’, make heavy weather of, to 
find excessive difficulty in; stress of weather, 
violent and unfavourable winds; under the 
weather, indisposed, seedy: drunk; weather 
along, to make headway against adverse weather; 
weather a point (fig.), to gain an advantage or 
accomplish a purpose against opposition; 
weather on, to gain on in a windward direction 
(lit. and fig,); weather out, to hold out against 
till the end. [O.E. weder; O.N. vedhr, Ger. 
wetter.) 

weave, wev, v.t, to make by crossing threads, 
strands, strips, etc., above and below one 
another: to interlace, as in a loom to form 
cloth: to work into a fabric, story, etc.: to 
depict by weaving: to unite, work into a whole: 
to construct, contrive.—v.i. to practise weaving: 
— pa.t. whve, rarely weaved; pa.p. wSv'en; cf. 
wove.— n. texture of a woven fabric.— ns. 
weav'er; weav'ing, the act or art of forming a 
web or cloth by the intersecting of two distinct 
sets of fibres, threads, or yams—those pas.sing 
longitudinally from end to end of the web 
forming the warp, those crossing and inter¬ 
secting the warp at right angles forming the 
weft. —weav'er-bird, any bird of a passerine 
family resembling the finches, so called from 
their remarkably woven rests. [O.E. wefan; 
O.N. vefa, Ger. weben; cog. with Gr. hyphe, a 
web, hyphaineln, to weave.] 
weave, wev, v.i. to move to and fro: to wind in 
and out: to move back or forward with sinuous 
movements of the body (boxing): to fly with 
a weaving motion (aero.). —v.s. to move to and 
fro or up and down: to make a signal to by 
waving something.— n. and atf/. weav'ing.—get 
weaving (slang), get busy, get on the move. 
[M.E. weve; of uncertain origin.] 
weaxand, wi'itnd, n. Same as weasand. 
weazen, we'zn, atf/- Variant of wizen, 
web, web, n. that which is i^oven: a whole piece of 
doth as woven in the loom: a kind of cloth or 
weave: a thin metal plate or sheet: in paper¬ 
making, an endless wire-cloth working on rollers: 
a large sheet or roll of paper: in birds, the 
vexfllum of a feather: any connective tissue 
(pn^.): the fine texture spun by the spider, etc., 
at ai snare: the skin between the toes of water- 
fbwl, etc.: a film over the ^e (obs.): anything 
a cloth web in complication or a spider's 
in flimsiness or in power to entangle: a 
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p^ snare.—v.r. to envelop, or to connect, 
with a web.— adl. waUied, having the toes 
united by a web or skin.— r. webb'ing, a narrow 
woven fabric of hemp, used for belts, etc., for 
various purposes in ophotetery^ and as tapes 
conducting webs of paper sn a pnnting-machine: 
state of being pdmate (zool.): the webs of 
webbed hands or feet.— a^. webb'y.— adj. web'- 
fing'ered.—^wdi'-foot, a foot the toes of which 
are united with a web or membrane.—a<(i. 
web'-foot'ed.—^web offset, a method of offset 
printing using a reel of paper.—web'-toed.— 
web'worm (U.S.), any of a number of caterpillars 
spinning webs in which they feed or rest.—^web 
and pin (Shak.), or pin and web (see pin). (O.E. 
webb; O.N. vefi, Ger. gewebe; from root of 
weave (1).] 

weber, va'ber, we'ber, n. the M.K.S. unit of 
magnetic flux. [Wilhelm IVeber, German 
physicist (1804-91).] 

Webster, web'sUr, (obs.) n. a weaver. —Also (Scot.) 
wab'ster. [O.E. webbestre, a female weaver— 
webban, to weave.] 

wecht, wehht, (Scot\ n. aqjnstrument for winnow¬ 
ing or for measuring grain. [Perh. conn, with 
weigh.] 

wed, wed (Scot, wad, w6d), v.t. to marry: to join 
in marriage: to unite closely: to wager (obs.).— 
v.i. to marry:— pr.p. wedd'ing; pa.t. wedd'ed or, 
dia/., wed; pa.p. wedd'ed or, dial, and poet., 
wed.—a. (obs.; Scot, wad) a pledge, security.— 
ad), wedd'ed, married: of or pertaining to 
marriage: closely joined: persistoitly devoted. 
— n. w^d'ing, marriage: marriage ceremony.— 
wedd'ing-bed, the bridal bed; wedd'ing-breakfast, 
a meal served after a wedding; wedd'ing-cake, 
a highly decorated cake served at a wedding, 
and also divided among absent friends; wedd'- 
ing-cards, cards announcing a wedding, sent to 
friends; wedd'ing-day, day of marriage: its 
anniversary; wedd'ing-dower, marriage portion; 
wedd'ing-drcss, a bride’s dress; wedd'ing- 

favour, white rosette worn by men at a wedding; 
wedd'ing-finger, the ring-finger; wedd'ing- 

garment, garment worn at a wedding; wedding- 
march, music in march time played at the close of 
a marriage ceremony; wedd'ing-ring, a plain, 
usu. gold, ring given by the groom to the bride 
at a wedding.—penny wedding, a wedding where 
the guests paid for the entertainment, and some¬ 
times contributed to the outfit; silver, golden, 
diamond wedding, the celebrations of the 25th, 
SOth, and 60th anniversaries of a wedding. [O.E. 
weddian, to promise, to marry (Ger. wetten, to 
wager)— wedd, a pledge; Goth, wadi, Ger. wette, 
a bet.] 

wedge, wej, n. a piece of wood or metal, thick at 
one end and sloping to a thin edge at the other, 
used in splitting, fixing tightly, etc.: anything 
shaped more or less like a weoM, as:—an ingot 
of gold or silver (obs.), a formation of troops, the 
flying formation of geese and other wildfowl, a 
large piece, e.g. of cake, a stroke in cuneiform 
characters: a wedge-soled golf-club used for 
approaching: a shoe in which the heel and sole 
together form a wedge and there is no gap under 
the instep (also wedge-heeled shoe).— v.t. to 
cleave with a wedge: to force or drive with a 
wedge; to thrust in tightly: to crowd closely: 
to fasten or fix with a wedge or wedges; to make 
into a wedge.— v.t. to force one’s way like a 
wedge; to become fixed or jammed by, or as if 
by, a wedge.—od). wedged.— adv. wedge'wise, in 
the manner of a wedge.—it. wedg'ing, a method 
of joining timbers.— ad^s. wedge'-shaped, shaped 
like a wedge; wedge'-taOed, haring the mil 
wedge-shaped.—the thin, or small, end of the 
wedge, a small beginning that is bound to be 
followed by a large or significant development; 
the (wooden) wedge, the student lowest on the 
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classicRl tripos list (on the analogy of wooden 
spoon, q, V., from Wedgwood the last name on the 
first list, that of 1824). [O.E. wecg; O.N. veggr, 
Ger. week, a wedge.] 

Wedgwood (ware), wej’wdbd (wdr), n, a superior 
kind of pottery, clay lightly glazed with cameo 
reliefs in white, invented by Josiah Wedgwood 
(1730-1793). 

wedlock, wed'lok, n. matrimony: married state, 
esp. in the phrase born in, or out of, wedlock, 
i.e. legitimate or illegitimate.—break wedlock, 
to commit adultery. [O.E. wedlac — wedd, a 
pledge, and suff. -lae implying action of some 
kind.] 

Wednesday, wenz'di, wed'nz-di, n. the fourth day 
of the week. [O.E. Wodnes dteg, Woden’s day.] 
wee. Hr, {Scot.) n. a short distance, a short time. 
— adi- tiny.—Wee Free, a member of the minority 
of the Free Church that refused to join with the 
United Presbyterian Church in 1900. [M.E. we, 
wei, a bii, time, or space, as in phrase a little 
wei.] 

wee, iir, inter], imitating the squeal of a young 
pig.—Also v.i. and n. 

weed, wed, n. any useless plant of small growth: 
any plant growing where it is not wanted by 
man: any wild herb: a thick growth of wild 
herbs: anything useless, troublesome, or 
obnoxious: a worthless animal: a worthless, 
contemptible fellow: tobacco, or a cigar or 
cigarette {coll.). — v.t. to free from weeds: to 
remove, uproot (often weed out).— v.i. to remove 
weeds.— adf- wced'ed.— ns. weed'er; weed'ery, 
a place full of weeds; weedicide {wed'i-!,id; L. 
-cida — caedere, to kill) a chemical weedkiller; 
weed'iness; weed'ing, the action of the verb to 
weed: what is weeded out.— ad}s. wecd'Icss; 
weed'y, weed-like: full of weeds: lanky, 
ungainly: of worthless character.— adj. weed'- 
grown, overgrown with weeds.—weed'ing chisel, 
-forceps, -fork, -hook, -tonp (p/.), garden imple¬ 
ments of varying forms for destroying weeds; 
weedkiller, anything, esp. a chemical preparation, 
for killing weeds. [O.E. weod, a herb.) 
weed, wed, n. a garment, or (as collective sing.) 
clothing {arch.): armour {arch.): (in pi.) a 
widow's mourning apparel.— atU- weed'y, clad 
in widow's mourning. [O.E. wsed, wede, cloth¬ 
ing: O.H.G. wdt, cloth.] 

weed, wed, {Scot.) n. any sudden illness, cold, or 
relapse with febrile symptoms, esp. in women 
after confinement or nursing: a fever in horses, 
etc.—Also weid. [From wedenonfa —O.E. 
weden- (in composition), mad, and Scot, onfa', 
onfall.] 

week, wck, n. the space of seven days, esp. from 
Sunday to Saturday (inclusive): the working 
days of the week: (in pi.) an indefinite period.— 
adj. week'ly, coming, happening, or done, once 
a week.— adv. once a week: every week.— n. 
a publication appearing once a week.—week'day, 
any day of the week except Sunday; week'-end 
(or -end"), week'end (or -end'), the period from 
a Friday or Saturday to the Monday or Tuesday 
following (long week-end, a liberal interpre¬ 
tation of this).— v.i. to .spend a week-end 
holiday.—week-end'er; week-end'iiig.—a proph¬ 
etic week {B.), seven years; a week of Sundays 
{coll.), seven weeks: a long time; Feast of 
Weeks, Jewish festival 7 weeks after the Passover; 
Great Week, Hidy Week, Passion Week, the 
week preceding Easter Sunday; in by the week 
{ohs.), trapped, caught; this day week, a week 
from today; week about, in alternate periods of 
seven days; week in week out, continuously 
without a break. [O.E. wicei Ou. week, Ger. 
woe he.] 

weeke, wek, {Sperts.) n. Same as wick. 

weel, wei, it. a whirlpool. [O.E. wiel.] 

weel, wei, n, a trap or snare for fish {dial.): a 
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bearing rambling such {her.). [O.E. wile- (in 
composition)— willgei cf. willy.] 

weel, wil, adv. Scots form of well.— adl. wecl- 
faur'd, 'far’d, etc. (see well-favoured). 

weem, went, {Scot.) n. a subterranean dwelling. 
[Early Gael, ualm, cavern.] 

ween, win, {arch, or ohs.) v.t. to think or fancy: 
to believe: to expect.—v.t. {Shak.) to imagine 
expectantly. [O.E. wenan', cog. with win, ex¬ 
pectation, hope.] 

weep, wip, v.i. to express grief by shedding tears: 
to wail or lament: to drip, rain: to ooze in 
drops: to leak: to exude: to be pendent, as a 
weeping-willow.— v.t. to lament: to pour forth: 
to express while, or by, weeping: to exude:— 
pa.t. and pa.p. wept.— n. weep'er, one who weens: 
a white border round the sleeve of a mourning 
dress: a crape hat-band: a widow's crape-veil: 
anything pendent.— n. weep'ie, weep'y {slang), a 
highly emotional film, play or book. —n. and 
adj. weep'ing.— adv. wecp'ingly.— adj. weep'y, 
tearful {cull.): oozy {dud.). —weep'ing-ash, a 
variety of the common European ash, with 
drooping branches; weep'ing-birch, a variety of 
the white birch, with drooping branches; Weep¬ 
ing Cross, wccp'ing-cross {hist.), a wayside cross 
where penitents might pray: in phrases as to 
come home by weeping cross, to experience 
bitter regret, disappointment or failure; weep'¬ 
ing elm, a variety of wych-elm, with drooping 
branches.— adj. weep'ing-ripe {Shak.), ripe or 
ready for tears.--weep'ing-rock, a rock through 
which water percolates slowly; weep'ing-spring, 
a spring from which water escapes slowly; 
weep'ing-trec, a tree with long pendulous 
branches; weep'ing-willow, an ornamental 
Chinese willow {Sali.K habylonica), with pendent 
branches. [O.E. wepon; allied to Hvp, clamour; 
Goth, wopjan.] 

weet(e), wecling, weetingly, weetless, obs. forms 
of wit (verb), etc.-- - itt/m. {Spens.) weeten. 
weet, dialectal form of wet.—Also Spens. 
weever, ur'wr, n. a genus of fishes (Trachinus), 
of which two species are British, with sharp 
dor.sal and opercular spines capable of inflicting 
serious wounds. [Prob. O.Fr. wivre, serpent, 
weever—L. vipera; cf. wivcm, viper.] 
weevil, wev'l, n. a popular name fora large number 
of beetles (the group Rhynchophora, esp. the 
family Curculionidae) with the anterior part of 
the head prolonged into a beak or proboscis, 
which, either in the larval or the adult form, 
damage fruit, nuts, grain, or trees: any insect 
injurious to stored grain.- adjs. weev'illed, 
weev'iled, weet'illy, weev'ily, infested by weevils. 
(O.E. wijel.] 

weft, weft, n. the threads woven into and crossing 
the warp: the thread carried by the shuttle (also 
woof): a web: a film, cloud.—v./. (w/re) to form 
a weft.—«. weft'age, texture. [O.E. weft, wefta; 
allied to wefan; see weave.) 
weft(e), weft, {Spens.) n. a waif, a castaway. 
[Variant of ttaif.] 

weft(e). See waft: {Spens.) pa.p. of waive, 
wehrmacht, vdr'mahht. n. armed forces. [Ger.,— 
wehr, defence, iiuu ht force.] 
weid. See weed (.3). 

weigh, wa, v.t. to compare with by, or as if by, 
the balance (with against): to find the heaviness 
of; to be equal to in hcavine.ss: to counter¬ 
balance; to raise, as a ship's anchor: to ap¬ 
portion ; to hold ip the hand(s) in order to, or 
as if to, estimate the weight: to estimate the 
value of: to ponder in the mind, consider care¬ 
fully: to consider worthy of notice: to keep 
evenly outspread {Milt.). —v.i. to have weight: 
to be considered of importance: to balance 
everAy {Shak.): to have value (5A<i/c.): to press 
heavily: to weigh anchor.— adj. weigh'able, 
capable of being weighed.— n. weigh'age, rate paid 
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weigh 

for the weighing of goods.—weighed, expert* 
enced; considered, balanced.^— ns. weign'er, an 
officer who weighs artictes or tests weights; 
wcigh'ing; weight, the heaviness of a thing, esp. 
as determined by weighing: quantity as deter¬ 
mined in this way: the force with which a body 
is attracted to the earth, measured by the pro¬ 
duct of the mass and the acceleration: a mass 
of metal adjusted to a standard and used for 
finding weight: a method of estimating, or a 
unit of, weight: the amount something ought 
to weigh: a standard amount that a boxer, etc., 
should weigh: scales (.Spens.)’. a heavy object: 
anything heavy or oppressive: a ponderous 
mass: pressure: importance: power: impres¬ 
siveness : the frequency of an item in a fr^uency 
distribution or a number indicating this.— v.t. 
to make more heavy (Ht. and fig.): to attach 
weights to: to hold down in this way; to 
increase the weight of, as fabrics, by adding 
chemicals: to assign a handicap weight to (a 
horse; alsoAg-): to oppress, burden: to attach 
numbers indicating their relative frequency to 
(items in a fr^uency distribution). — adv. 
weigb'tily.— n. weigh'tiness.— adj. weightless.— 
n. weightlessness, the condition of a freely fall¬ 
ing body at the beginning of the fall when its 
inertia exactly balances the gravitational force, 
or that of a space traveller and his unpowered 
space craft in orbit beyond the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere.—a<(i.wei|di'ty,heavy: important: having 
much influence: l^ing the fruit of judicious 
consideration and hence worthy of attention: 
severe (Shak., Tim., UI, v. 104).—weigh'-bank 
{Scot.), the beam of a balance: (in pi.) a pair of 
scales; weigh'-board (see way-board); weigh'- 
bridge, a machine for weighing vehicles with 
their loads; weigh-housc, a public building for 
weighing goods, ascertaining the tonnage of 
boats, etc.; weighing-machine', a machine or 
apparatus for weighing; weighting allowance, 
a salary differential to balance the higher cost 
of living in a particular area.—by, in, with, 
weight (Shak.), fully: throw one’s weight about, 
to over-exercise one’s authority: to domineer; 
weigh down, to force down: to depress (fig.): 
to preponderate over, outweigh; weigh in, to 
ascertain one’s weight before a fight, or after a 
horse-race (also n. weigh'-in): to join in a pro¬ 
ject (slang); weigh in with (fig.), to produce (a 
new argument) in a discussion; weigh out, to 
weigh and dispense in portions accordingly: to 
ascertain one’s weight before a horse-race (also 
n. weigh'-out); weight of metal (now rare), the 
total weight of the projectiles thrown at one 
discharge from a ship’s guns; weigh to the beam 
(Shak.), to outweigh completely; weigh up, to 
force up (lit. and fig.): to consider carefully and 
assess the quality of, as a person (eoll.); weigh 
with (fig.), to appear important to, to influence. 
(O.E. wegan, to carry; Ger. wlegen; L. vehfre, 
to carry.) 

weigh, w&. It. a misspelling of way in the phrase 
‘under way’, through confusidn with the phrase 
‘to weigh anchor’, 
well. Same as weel (1). 

Weimar Republic, vi'mdr ri-puh’lik, the federal 
republic in Germany that was founded in 1919 
after the First World War and lasted until 1933. 
weir, wear, wir, n. a dam across a river: a fence 
of stakes set in a stream for catching fish. [O.E. 
wer, an enclosure, allied to werlan, to protect; 
cf. Cer. wehr, a dam, wehren, to ward.] 
weird, wird, (arch, and Scot.), a. fate: (cap.; in 
pty the Fates: a witch: one’s lot, esp. if evil: 
a happening, esp. uncanny: a tale of fate; a 
^ '•pell or charm.-—oiff. concerned with, controlling, 
.fate: unearthly, uncanny: peculiar, odd (coll.). 
— v.t. (Scot.), to destine, doom: to hand over to 
as one’s fate: to forewarn,—n, weirdie, an 


weU 

eocoitiic: spmeone unconventional fat dress, 
etc.—mfv. weiid'ly.—A. weird'uees.—dree one's 
weird (see dree); ttie Weird Sisters, the Fates: 
the witches in Madteth. [O.E. wyrd, fate; allied 
to weorthan, to become; Ger. werden.] 
weise, weiae. See wise (2). 

Weismannism, vis'man-tsm, n. the doctrine in 
biology of August Weismann (1834-1914), whose 
central teaching is that acquired characters are 
not transmitted. 

wcka, we‘, wd', or wi'kp, n. am of the fliditiess 
rails (Ocydromus) of New 2Mland. [Maori, 
imit.] 

welaway. See welladay. 

welch, welsh, an old form of Welsh and welsh, 
welcome, weVkam, atU. received with gladness: 
admitted willingly: causing gladness: free (to): 
free to take or enjoy.— n. the act of welcoming: 
a kindly reception: a reception.— v.t. to greet: 
to receive with kindness or pleasure: to accept 
or undergo gladly.— inter], expressing pleasure, 
as to a guest on his arrival.— ns. wcrcomeness; 
wel'comer.—bid a welcome, to receive with pro¬ 
fessions of kindness. [O.E. wikuma — wil- 
(willa, will, pleasure), and cuma, guest; O.N. 
velkominn.) 

weld, weld, n, a scentless species of mignonette, 
also known as dyer's rocket, yielding a yellow 
dye: the dye itself.—Also (Scot.) wald. [Cf. 
Ger. wau.J 

weld, weld, v.t. to join (two pieces of metal) by 
raising the temperature at the joint by means 
of external heat or (resistance welding) of a 
heavy electric current or (arc welding) of an 
electric arc and then applying pressure, or (cold 
welding) by pressure alone: to join closely.— 
v.i. to undergo welding: to be capable of being 
welded.— n. a welded joint.— n. weldabil'ity.— 
a4i. weld'able.—n. weld'er, weld'or.— n. and <u(i. 
weld'ing.— adl- wcld'less, having no welds.— n. 
weld'ment, the action or process of welding: a 
welded assembly. [Same as verb well; prob. 
from pa.p.] 

weld, weld, (obs. and dial.) v.t. variant of wield, 
welfare, weTfdr, n. state of faring or doing well: 
freedom from calamity, etc.: enjoyment of 
health, etc.: prosperity: welfare work.— n. 
wel'farism, the social policies characteristic of a 
welfare state.—welfare state, a state in which 
socialist principles have been put into effect 
with the purpose of ensuring the welfare of all 
who live in it; welfare work, efforts to improve 
conditions of living for a class, as the very poor, 
or a group, as employees or workers; hence 
welfare worker, [well, fare.] 

welk, welk, (obs.) v.i. to wither, shrivel: to wane, 
decline (Spens. welke).—Also v.t. [M.E. welken; 
cf. Ger. welk, withered.) 

welkin, welkin, n. the sky or region of clouds.— 
ad}. (Shak.) sky-blue. [O.E. wolenu, pi. of 
woken, cloud, air, sky; Ger. wolke, cloud.) 
weikt, wealk'd, weikt, ad]. (Shak.) twisted—in 
some mod. edd. whelk’d.—v.i. welk (Scott, 
founding on Shak.), apparently, to twist about, 
[whelk (I).] 

well, we/, If. a spring: a mineral spring: a source 
(fig.): a lined shaft sunk in the earth whence a 
supply of water, oil, etc., is obtained: an en¬ 
closure in a ship’s hold round the pumps: the 
vertical opening enclosed between the outer ends 
of the flights in a winding stair: a lift-shaft: 
the open space in the middle of a court-room: 
a cavity: an eddy.—v.i. to issue forth, as water 
from the earth (lit. and fig.). — v.t. to pour 
forth.— n. well'ing, an outpouring.—well'-boat, 
-amaok, a fishing-boat having a well for holding 
live fish; welt'-borer, a person engaged, or a 
machine employed, in well-boring; well'-mHing, 
sinking wells by drilling through rock; well'- 
enrb, the stone ring built round the mouth of a 
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well; well'-deck, an enclosed space on the deck 
of a ship; weU'-dnua, a pH drawing the water 
from wet land; weli'^dnasiag. the festal decora* 
tion of wells and springs, as in Derbyshire on 
Ascension*day, etc.; weH'-lwad, the source of a 
spring: a fountain-head {fig.): a spring in a 
marsh {Scot.): the top of a well, or a structure 
built over it; well'-hcHe, a hole for a well of any 
kind: the shaft of a well: a shaft for machinery; 
weir-housc, weir-room, a room built over a 
well; well'-sinker, one who digs wells; well'- 
ainking; well'-spring, a fountain.—^the wells, any 
place where mineral wells are situated; well over, 
to overflow. [O.E. wella; cf. weallan, to boil, 
O.N. vella, to boil.] 

well, wel {comp, bett'er; superl. best), adj. (usu. 
predicative) good in condition: in health; for¬ 
tunate: comfortable: satisfactory.— n. {Spens.) 
good health or fortune.— adv. rightly: skilfully: 
thoroughly: intimately: favourably, success¬ 
fully: abundantly: with some degree of luxury: 
with reason or propriety: conveniently: to a 
considerable extent: clearly: easily: very, esp. 
in combination, as {Shak.) well'-accomplisht: 
so be it (as a .sign of assent).— interj. expressing 
surprise, etc., or introducing resumed narrative. 
— adis. weir-acquainted, having intimate per¬ 
sonal knowledge; well'-advised, prudent: in 
one's right mind {Shak.). — interj. well'anear 
{Shak.), welladay.— adJ- well'-appointed, well- 
equip;^.—well'-appointedness.— adjs. well'-bal- 
anced, having the parts properly adjusted for 
smooth working: sane and sensible; well'- 
becoming, befitting well: proper or suitable; 
well'-behaved, behaving or acting in accordance 
with propriety or with requirements.—well'- 
being, welfare.— adjs. well'-beloved, very dear; 
weir-beseem'ing, well-becoming; well'-besecn 
{obs.), showy in appearance; well'-born, born of 
a good family, not of mean birth; well'-breathed, 
strong of lung: exercised: not out of breath; 
well'-bred, educated to polished manners: of 
good stock; well'-built, (of a building, buildings, 
a person, a garment, etc.) of strong or well- 
proportioned make or form; well'-conditioned, 
in a desirable condition; well'-cmiductcd, pro¬ 
perly managed: acting properly; well'-derivcd 
(Shak.), of good stock or antecedents; well'- 
desired (Shak.), much sought after; well'-directed, 
skilfully aimed {lit. and fi'g.)i well'-disposcd, 
healthy {obs.): well placed or arran^d: in¬ 
clined to be friendly: favourable.—wcH'-doer, 
one who lives uprightly or docs good: one 
who thrives and is prosperous (dial.). — n. and 
adj. well'-doing.—well'-earned, thorough¬ 
ly deserved: well'-educated, having a good 
education; well'-entered (Shak.), instructed, 
initiated; wcH'-famed (Shak.), very famous; 
well'-fg'voured {Scots forms weej-faird, -faur’d, 
-far'd, -far't, -faurt), good-looking; well'-fed, 
plump; well'-found, commendable (obs.): well 
provided: fully equipped; well'-foii^ed. built 
on secure foundations: based on solid evidence 
or sound reasoning; well'-given (obs.), well' 
disposed: well'-gotten. obtained honestly; well'- 
graced (Shak.), popular; well'-grounded, firmly 
founded; well'-heeled, prosperous; well'-hung, 
hung skilfully: of meat, hung long enough to 
mature; well'-informed, having sound and suffi¬ 
cient information on a particular subject: full 
of varied information; well'-intentioned, having, 
or arising from, good intentions or purpose; 
well'-iudged, correctly calculated, judicious: 
well'-judging; well'-knit, (of a person) strongly 
built: closely and firmly connected; well'- 
known, fully known: celebrated: notorious; 
well'-liking (arch.), in good condition, plump.— 
M. (obs.) approbation, fondness.— atOx. well'- 
lined, with a good lining: full of mon^; well'- 
looking, good-looking; well'-mannered, polite; 


well'-mark^ obvious decided; weU'-meanuic, 
well-intentioned; well'-meant, riaditly, kindly, 
intended; well'-minded, favourably inclinra: 
well-disposed.— adv. well'-ni^, nearly, almost. 
— adJs. well'-oll, in good circumstances; well'- 
oiled (slang), drunk; well'-ordered, correctly 
governed: properly arranged; well'-pleasing, 
acceptable; wall'-plighted, well-fold^ (see 
plight, 2); well'-proportioned, having correct 
proportions; well'-read (-red), of wide reading; 
well'-regttlated, well-ordered: well'-respectcd, 
highly esteemed: given due consideration 
(Shak., 1 Hen. IV, IV, iii. 10); well'-rounded, 
suitably curved: symmetrical: well constructed 
and complete: well'-seen (arch.), experienced, 
skilful; well'-set, properly arranged, or well 
placed: fitly put together: firmly fixed: strongly 
built; well'-set-up' (coll.), well-built, shapely; 
weli'-apoken, spoken well or fittingly: ready, 
graceful, or courteous in speech; welT'-tempered, 
having a good bodily or mental constitution 
(obs.): good-tempered: of steel, mortar, etc., 
tempered satisfactorily: tuned in equal tempera¬ 
ment (mus.); well'-thewcd (obs.), well-mannered, 
of good disposition: abounding in moral wis¬ 
dom; well'-thought-of, esteemed; well'-thought- 
out, reasoned soundly and arranged with skill; 
well'-thumbed, showing marks of much handling; 
well'-timbered, strongly built of wood; well- 
built: furnished with much growing timber; 
well'-timed, opportune: keeping accurate time; 
well'-to-do, (Scot.) well-to-live (Shak. well to live), 
prosperous, well-off; well'-turncd, accurately 
rounded; shapely: felicitouslj;expressed; well- 
warranted, having good credit.—well'-willer, a 
well-wisher; well'-wish (rare), act of wishing 
well.— adi. well'-wisbed (Shak.), being the object 
of good wishes.—well'-wisher.— adj. and n. weD'- 
wishing.— ai^s. wcH'-won, gained honestly or by 
hard endeavour; well'-worked-out, thoroughly 
or logically planned or developed; well'-worn, 
much worn; trite: becomingly worn (rare ).— 
as well (see as); as well as, in addition to: no 
less than; do well (see do); very well, phrase 
signifying assent, sometimes ironic; well and 
good, phrase signifying acceptance of facts or a 
situation; well away, progressing rapidly: drunk 
(siting) : well done, (as a word of praise) bravely: 
nobly; well enough, in a moderate but sufficient 
degree; well met (see meet); well up in (coll.), 
well versed in, well acquainted with. [O.E. wel; 
cog. with Cioth. waila, Ger. wold; from the root 
of will.) 

welladay, weVa-dd, wcliaway, welaway, wel'»-w&, 
Interjs. alas. [O.E. wel la wel. woe lo! woe, with 
wet (O.N. vet) substituted for the orig. O.E. 
form wa.) 

Wellingtonia, wel-ing-to’ni-a, n. a synonym of 
Sequoia. [Named after the Duke of Wellington 
(1769-1852).] 

wellingtons, wei’ing-tanz, n. a kind of riding-boots 
covering the knee in front, but cut away behind: 
shorter cIcKely-fitting boots, worn under the 
trousers (half-wellingtons): rubber boots loosely 
covering the calves: (in sing.) one of a pair 
wellingtons. [As previous word.] 

Wellsian, weVzi-an, adj. of, pertaining to, or char¬ 
acteristic of, H. G. Wells (1866-1946), historian 
and writer of stories and novels with scientific or 
social intere.st. 

welly, wel'i, (dial.) adj. corr. of well-nigh. 

Welsh, (obs.) W'elch, welsh, adj. pertaining to 
Wales or its inhabitants.— it.pl. the inhabitants 
of Wales: (sing.) their language.—Welsh'-harp, 
a large harp with three rows of strings, two 
tuned in unison and in the diatonic scale, the 
third in the sharps and flats of the chromatic; 
Welsh'-hook. an old weapon; Welsh'man, a 
native of Wales; Welsh'-onion, the cibol; 
Welsh'-rabbit (see rabbit). [O.F (Angl. and 
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Keatlih) weUse^wealh, foreigner; Anglo- 
&ixons’ name for Britons, etc.] 
we^ webh, vJ. to run off from a race-course 
without settling or paying one’s bets: to dodge 
fblfilling an obligation.— v.t. to cheat in such a 
way.—^Also welch.—n. welsh'er, welch'cr. [Of 
uncertain origin.] 

welt, weh. It. a band or strip fastened to an ed|e 
to give strength or for ornament: a narrow strip 
of leather used in one method of sewing the 
upper to the sole of a shoe: a weal: a lash, 
blow.— v.t. to furnish with a welt: to lash, 
beat. [Origin obscure.] 

welt, well, v.t. and v.l. to wither, dry. [Perh. 
walk.] 

welt, veil, (Ger.) world; Weltanschauung, velt'an- 
show-dbng, outlook upon the world, world- 
philosophy; weltgeist, veil'gist, the world- 
spirit; weltpolitik, velt'pol-i-tek, world politics: 
the policy of taking a forceful part in in¬ 
ternational affairs; wcltschmerz, velt'shmerts, 
world-sorrow: sympathy with universal misery: 
thorough-going pessimism, 
welter, wel'tar, v.i. to roll or tumble about {obs.)i 
to wallow about in dirt or moral degradation, 
etc. (rare): to be, or lie, soaked, as in blood 
(poet.): to be sunk (in; lit. and fig.): to roll, 
toss, about in the waves; to roll, surge, as the 
sea (poet.). —v.f. (rare) to make (one’s way) in 
a weltering manner.— n. a state of turmoil or 
confusion: confusion, agitation: a surging 
mass.— adj. wel'tering. [M.Du. welteren; cf. 
O.E. gewrltan, to roll.] 

welter-weight, wel'ur-wal, n. a boxer over 9 st- 
9 lb. (amateur 10 st.) and not over 10 st. 7 lb. 
(amateur 10 st. 8 lb.): an unusually heavy 
weight, carried mostly in steeplechases and 
hurdle-races.—wel'ter-race, a race in which such 
weights are carried; wel'ter-stakes, the stakes 
in a welter-race.—flight welter-weight, a boxer, 
amateur only, whose weight is not over 10 st. 
[Origin obscure.] 

Welwitschia, wel'wich-1‘9, n. a South-west African 
genus of one species, belonging to the Gnetaceae, 
with one pair of leaves that grow indefinitely. 
[After F. tFe/wltsc/i (1806-72), Austrian traveller.] 
wem(b). See wame. 

wen, wen, n. a sebaceous cyst.— ael/s. wcnn'ish, 
wenn'y, wen-like. [O.E. wett(n), a swelling, a 
wart; Du. wen; origin obscure.] 
wen, wen, n. a rune (P), having the value of 
modem English w, adopted (as p) into the 
O.E. alphabet. [O.E., orig. wynn, joy (of which 
w is the initial letter).] 

wench, wench, -sh, n. a child (obs.): a damsel, girl: 
a working-girl, a maid-servant: a mistress (obs. 
or arch.): a whore (obs. or arch.). — v.i. to fre¬ 
quent the company of whores: to associate 
innocently with women (Scot, winch): to go 
courting (dial.). — n. wench'er, one who indulges 
in lewdness. [O.E. wencel, a child.] 
wend, wend, v.t. to turn (obs.): to turn to the 
opposite tack (naut.): to .turn, direct one’s 
course (obs.; refi.): to chanbe (obs.). — v.i. to 
turn (obs.): to change (obr.): to depart (areb.): 
to make one’s way (arch.; also fig.): — pa.t. and 
pa.p. wend'ed, (obs.) went (now used as pa.t. of 
go).~wend one’s way, to make one’s way, 
follow the road, esp. in a leisurely fashion. 
[O.E. wendan, a common Gmc. verb.] 

Wend, wend, n. one of a branch of the Slavs 
which once occupied the north and east of Ger¬ 
many: one of the Slavic population of Lusatia 
(part of Brandenburg, Saxony and Silesia) who 
■nil Mteak the Wendish tongue.— adi's. Wend'ic, 
Wtmdf'ish.— ns. the Wendish language. [Ger. 
amende; origin obscure.] 

Waalock, wen'iok, (geol.) adf. denoting a group 
or series of rocks of the Upper Silurian period, 
conning of limestone and shale, and largely 


developed io the neighbourhood of Wadodk in 
Shropdure. 

Wcnsleydale, wem'li-dil, n. a breed of long* 
woolied sh^: a variety of cheese. [Wensley- 
dale in North Riding of Yorks.] 
went, went, properly paJ. of wend, but now used 
as pa.t. of go.— n. (Spans.) a path; journey: 
way: course. 

wentletrap, wen’tl-trap, n. a genus (Scalaria) of 
gasteropod molluscs, having a spirai shell with 
many deep whorls, crossed by elevated ribs. 
[Du. wenteltrap (Ger. wendel-treppe), a winding 
staircase, a spiral shell.] 
wept, wept, pa.t. and pa.p. of weep, 
were, wAr, v.i. the pi. of was, used as pa.t. (pi.) 
and pa.subj. (sing, and pi.) of be. [O.E. wxron, 
subj. H>^re; Ger. waren, ware.] 
werewolf, wer'wdblf, werwolf, wur'wdblf, n. a 
person supposed to be able to change himself 
for a time into a wolf: a member of an under¬ 
ground Nazi organisation.—were'wolfish, 
wer'wolfish.— n. were'wolfism, lycanthropy. [O.E. 
werwuif—wer, man, wulf, a wolf.] 
wergild, wAr'gUd, weregild, wer'gild, n. among 
Teutonic peoples, a fine by which homicide and 
other heinous crimes against the person were 
expiated. [O.E. wergield, from wer, man, gield 
—~gieldan, to pay.] 

Wernerian, vAr-ne'ri-en, adj. pertaining or accord¬ 
ing to the opinions or system of A. C. Werner 
(1730-1817), who attributed all geological 
phenomena to the action of water: Neptunian. 
— j». an upholder of Werner's theories. — n. 
wer'nerite, scapolite. 

wersb, wersh, (Scot.) adj. tasteless, unsalted; 
sickly, feeble: of weather, raw. [wearish.] 
wert, H-iirf, used as the 2nd pers. sing, of the past 
indicative (for wast) and subjunctive of be. 
[were, and suff. -r.] 

Wertberian, vAr-le'risn, adj. pertaining to or 
resembling the character of Werther in Goethe’s 
romance, ‘The Sorrows of Young Werther’— 
morbidly sentimental.— n. Wcr'tberism. 
wesand, we'zsnd, n. (Spens.). Same as weasand. 
Wesleyan, wei', wes'li-M, adi- pertaining to 
Wesleyanism.—n. an adherent of Wesieyanism. 
— n. Wes'leyanism, the system of doctrine and 
church polity of the Wesleyan Methodists— 
Arminian Methodism. [Named after John 
Wesley (1703-91).] 

west, west, n. the quarter where the sun sets; one 
of the four chief points of the compass: the 
direction faced when one stands with one’s back 
to the high altar of a church; the regions in the 
west of any country, esp. (Amer.) those beyond 
the Appalachian Mts. (see Middle West, under 
middle) or those beyond the Mississippi.—adj. 
situated towards, or (of wind) coming from, the 
west: opposite the high altar of a church.— 
adv. towards the west.—v.i. to move towards 
the west.—v.f. west'er, to turn westward: to 
change into the west.—n. and adj. west'ering.— 
adf. west'erly, lying or moving towards the west: 
from the west— adv. towards the west: from 
the west.— adi. weat'ern, situated in the west: 
belonging to the west: moving towards, or (of 
wind) coming from, the west.— n. an inhabitant 
of a western region or country: a film or novel 
whose scene is the western United States, esp. 
the former Wild West.— n. west'erner, a person 
belonging to the west.— v.t. and v.i. nest'emise, 
•ize, to make or become like the people of 
Europe and America in customs, or like their 
institutions, practices, ideas.— ns. wcat'ernisa- 
tion, -Z-: west'ernism, idiom or other character¬ 
istic of a western people.— adj. west'emmost, 
flirthest to the west.— n. west'ing, space or dis¬ 
tance wntward: departure westward; direction 
or course towards the west.—a^s. westiin (Scot. ), 
western; west'most, most westerly.— adj. and 
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adv. wMt'ward. towards the west.— advs. west'- differing with different artules as 40 bushels of 

wardly, wast'wards, towards the west.—odr. salt or corn, etc. [Variant of weiidi.) 

west'-dbout. towards the west; west-by-north weyard, weyward. Spellings of weird in A/orbe/A, 

(•south), 11 i degrees north (south) from due older editions. 

west; West End, the fashionable quarter in the wesand.’ Obs. form of weasand. 

west of London: a similar district in other large whack, (A)waA, icoH.) v.t. to strike hard and 

towns; Western Church, the Latin Church, as smartly: to put or take with violence: to beat 

distinguished from the Eastern or Creek Church; decisively: to parcel out, share.— v.>. to strike: 

Western Empire, the western division of the to settle accounts.— it. a blow: a share: an 

later Roman Empire; Western Wall (see Wail* attempt.— adl- whacked (coll.), exhausted.—n. 

ingWall); west-north (or BOUth>.west, 22i degrees whack'er {coll.), something big of its kind: a 

north (south) from the west; West Saxon, a blatant lie.— adj. whack'ing (coll.), very large, 

southern dialect of Old English, the chief astounding, n. a beating {lit. and fig.). (From— 

literary dialect before the Norman Conquest.— the sound made.] 

go west, to go to America: to go to the western whacky. Same as wacky. 

states or western frontier: to die (with reference whaisle, whaizle, {h)wa'zl, {Scot.) v.l. to wheeze, 
to the setting sun, the Islands of the Blest, or [A form of wheezle; see wheeze.] 

Tyburn), or to be destroyed or completely dissi* whale, {h)wtil, n. any of an order of cetaceous 
pated; the West, Europe or Europe and America; mammals, including the toothed whales, such as 

westward ho! to the west! an old cry of London the sperm whales and the dolphins, and the 

watermen plying westwards: Wild West, the whalebone whales, such as the right whales and 

western United States in the days of the first the rorquals, in which the teeth are only embry- 

settlers, chiefly cattlemen and goldminers, before onic: a person with a large appetite {slang; 

the establishment of law and order. [O.E.; a lit. and Jig.): something very large of its kind 

common Cmc. word; cf. L. vesper.] {slang); {cap.) the constellation Cetus.—r.i. to 

Westminster, wcs('/»iR-riar, R. used for Parliament catch whales.— ns. whSI'er, a whale-boat: a 

—from the London borough where the Houses whalc-man: something very -large of its kind 

of Parliament are situated: Westminster Hall, {slang); whfil'ery, whaling.— adJ. whal'ing, con- 

court of justice: Westminster School, or a past nccted with whale-catching: very large or im- 

or present pupil of it. _ pressive (also adv.). —r. the business of catching 

Westphalian, west-fa'li-»n, adj. pertaining to whales.—whale'-back, a turtle-back: a kind of 

Westphalia, a duchy, a kingdom, a province of steamboat used on the Great Lakes, to carry 

Prussia and, since 1946, part of the German land grain, etc., having rounded upper deck, etc.: a 

of Nordrhein-Westfalen.—n. a native of West- mound shaped like the back of a whale: whale'- 

phalia. boat, a long, narrow boat sharp at both ends 

wet, wet, adj. containing, soaked with, covered once used in the pursuit of whales: a similar 

with, water or other liquid: rainy; bringing or boat carried on a lar^ vessel as a life-boat; 

foreboding moisture: tearful: grown in damp vthale'boiie, a light flexible substance consisting 

soil: using liquid: given to drinking, or tipsy of the baleen plates of whales: an article made 

{slang): allowing the sale of intoxicating liquors: of this.— adj. made of whalebone.—whale'-calf, 

ineffectual, or crazy {slang). — n. water, moisture, a young whale—also calf whale; whale'-fisher; 

wetness: the rain; act of wetting: a dram, a whale'-fishery; wha{e'-fishing; whale'-head, the 

debauch.— v.t. to make wet: to soak with shoebill; whale'-line, strong rope used for bar- 

water: to make (tea) by pouring water on the poon-lines in the whale-fishery; whale'-louse, a 

leaves (dial.): to celebrate by drinking {slang): genus (Cyamus) of amphipod Crustacea para- 

— pr.p. wett'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. wet, or wett'ed. sitic on the skin of cetaceans; whale'-man, 

— n. wet'ness.— adj. wett'ish, somewhat wet.— person or ship employed in whale-fishing; 

wet assay, use of the processes of solution, flota- whale'-oil, oil got from the blubber of a whale; 

tion, or other liquid means to determine a given whale’s bone {obs.), ivory, as from the walrus; 

constituent in ores, metallurgical residues, and whale(s’) food, small animals eaten by whales, 

alloys; wet'back {U.S.), one illegally entering esp. the Clio genus; whale'-shark, a huge hut 

the U.S.A. from Mexico by wading or swimming harmless shark of tropical seas; whil'ing-gun, a 

the Rio Grande; wet blanket (see blanket): contrivance for killing whales by means of a 

wet bob (.r/tfRg), a schoolboy at Eton who goes projectile; whfil'ing-niaster, the captain of a 

in for rowing; wet'-dock, a dock maintaining a whaler; whSl'ing-port, a port where whalers are 
level nearly uniform with that of high water; registered.—bull, cow, whale, an adult male, 

wet meter, a gas-meter in which the gaS to be female, whale. [O.E. hwwl; cf. O.N. hvair, 

measured passes through water; wet'-nurse, a Ger. waiji.sch.] 

nurse who suckles a child for its mother; wet whale, {h)wdl. (slang) v.t. to thrash: to strike 

plate (phot.), a plate coated with collodion and violently.— n. whal'ing, a thrashing. [Perh. wide 

sensitised with a salt of silver.— adj, wet'-shod, (I); perh. from whalebone whip.] 

having shoes or feet wet.—wet suit, a suit for whally, {h)wdl'l, (Spens.) adj. wall-eyed: showing 

wearing in cold water, which allows water to much white. [From wall-eye.] 

pass through but retains body heat; wetting whample, (A)ivdm'p/, (A)tvoRt'p/, (5ro/.) n. a blow. 

(out) agent, a substance that promotes wetting, a sudden'blow. 

e.g. a substance, such as an acid, oil, or hydro- whang, {h)wang, n. a leather thong: a thick slice, 
carbon, added to a heterogeneous mixture to — v.t. to flog: to throw, push, puli, violently: 

facilitate the absorption or adhesion between the to cut in great slices, [thwang, ohs. form of 

constituents.—wet behind the ears, very young, thong.] 

immature, gullible; wet bulb thermometer, a whang, {h)wang, n. a resounding noise: a blow: 
psychrometer; wet one's whistle (coll.). See — v.l. to make the sound of a blow, explosion, 
under whistle; wet out, to wet thoroughly: to etc.—Also used as and/Rter/. [Imit.] 

cleanse by so doing, as raw material in textile whongam, {hjwahg'gam, {Goldsmith) /*• an imagin- 
manufacture. (O.E. wit (noun and adj.), ary animal. 

witan (verb): the short vowel is from the M.E. whangec, {h)wang-e’, n. any of several grasses of 
pa.t. and pa.p. of the verb.] a genus (Ph;^llostachys) allied to the bamboos, 

wether, wedh'sr, a. a castrated ram. [O.E.; cf. found in China and Japana cane made from 
Ger. widaer.] the stem of one. (Prob. Chin, huang, yellow, 11, 

wex(t). Obs. form of wax. bamboo.] 

way, Hd, fl. a mmuure or weight for dry-goods whap. Same as whop. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el's-aunt; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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whan, (K)wSr% {New Zealand) n. a boose. 
[Maori.] 

wharf, (h)w6rf, n. a landing-stage, built esp. 
along the shore, for loading or unloading 
vessels; the bank of a river (Shak.) :— pi. wharfs, 
wharves.— v.t. to strengthen or secure by means 
of a wharf (obs.)‘. to place on, or bring to, 
a wharf.— ns. whart'age, the dues paid for 
using a wharf: accommodation at a wharf; 
wharf'ing, material for making a wharf: wharfs; 
wharfinger ({h)wdrf'ln-J»r), one who has the care 
of, or owns, a wharf.—wharf'-rat, the common 
brown rat: a fellow who loafs continually 
about a wharf. [Late O.E. hwearf, bank, shore: 
allied to hweorfan, to turn.] 
wharve. See whorl (spinning). 
what, (h)wot, inlerrog. pron. neuter of who: used 
to form a question regarding identity, selection 
from an indefinite number, nature, value, etc. 
—also used elliptically (as for what did you say, 
do you think? what is it?): who (obs.). —Also 
interrog, ad). — rel. pron. and adi- that which: 
such ... as: which (dial.): any (thing) whatever: 
whoever (Shak.). — indef. pron. (or «.) something: 
a portion, bit (Spans.): fare (in phrase such 
homely what; Spens. F.Q. VI, ix. 7, 4).— adv. 
why? (obs.): in what way, how? to what 
degree?— coni- as much as (dial.): that (as in 
but what, that... not).— inter], us^ in summon¬ 
ing, calling attention, expressing surprise, disap¬ 
probation, or protest, etc.— adjs. what'en, 
whatt'en (dial.', from whatkin. what kind) what: 
what kind of; what'na (from whatkin a) same 
as whaten.— n. what'ness, what a thing is: 
essence: quiddity.— ns. what'abouts, the things 
one is occupied about; what'-d’ya-call(-it, -’em, 
etc.), a word substituted for the name of a thing 
(or person) in forgetfulness or contempt.— pron. 
whatev'er, whate'er', anything which; no 
matter what; what? (coll.).--adj. any or all that, 
no matter what.~n. what’s-his-(her-, its-)namc 
(coll ), that person, or thing, indicated or under¬ 
stood.— adi- what'-like (dial.), of what kind, 
character, or appearance.— n. what'not (sec 
separate article).— adi- what'so (arch.), of what¬ 
ever kind.— pron. whatever (arch.): whoever 
(obs.): whosoever (obs.). — adjs. whatsoev'er, 
whatsoe’er', whatever; whatsomev'er (dial.), 
whatsoever.—know what it is, to know what is 
involved in an action or experience: to have 
experienced, suffered, it; so what? what of it; 
what an it (Shak.), what if, or though; what 
else, could anything else be the case ? what tor... 
for what reason, or intended for what purpose 
(dial.’, in standard English what . . . for): 
punishment, esp. a whipping (slang); what for 
a (obs.), what kind of; what have you (coll.), 
what not: anything else of the kind; what ho, 
a loud hail, summons: what if, what wopld it 
matter if? what would happen if? what not, 
elliptical for ‘what may I not say?’ implying 
the presence or existence of many other things; 
what of, what comes of, follows from ? what do 
you think of? what’s what, the true position of 
affairs: the proper, conventional, or profitable 
way to behave or proceed; what though, what 
matters it though; notwithstanding the fact that; 
what time (arch.), at the very time when; what 
wifii, by reason of. (O.E. hwat, neut. of hwd, 
who( Ger. was, L. auod.] 

Meatman paper, (h)wot’m»n pa’par, fine quality 
paper us^ for drawings, engravings, filtering, 
etc. (Trademark; name of manufacturing firm.] 
whatnot, (h)wot’not, n. a light piece of furniture 
with shelves for bric-h-brac, etc.: anything, no 
matter what: a nondescript article, [what, not.] 
enaup, (h)wdp, (Scot.) n. a curlew—sometimes 

g reat whaup as opp. to little whaup, the whim- 
rel. [Primarily imit.: history uncertain.] 
whanr, (h)wdr, a Scots form of where. 


wheal. Variant of weal (2). 

wheal, (h)wil, n, d Cornish name for a mine. 

whearfe). Obs. speliing of where. 

wheat, (h)wit, n. any cereal grass of the genus 
Triticum, or its grain, furnishing a white flour 
for bread—known as bearded, or beardless or 
bald, according to the presence or the absence 
of the awns or beard; as white, red, at amber, 
according to colour; and as winter or spring 
(also summer) according to whether it is a type 
normally sown in autumn or spring.—.^, 
wheat’en, made of wheat: whole-meal.—wheat'- 
berry, wheat'-com, the grain of wheat; wheat'- 
bird, the chaffinch; wheat'-ear, an ear of wheat; 
wheat'-eel (also wheat'-wonn), a small nematode 
worm that makes its way up wheat stems to 
the ears; the disease it causes—also ear-cockle; 
wbeat'-ficid; wheat'-fly, the name of several flies 
that destroy wheat—e.g. the Hessian fly; wbeat'- 
midge, a dipterous insect that lays its eggs in the 
flowers of wheat-heads, and whose reddish larvae 
devour the kernels; wheat'-mildew, either of two 
fungus diseases of wheat; wheat'-moth, any of 
several small moths whose larvae devour stored 
wheat.—wheat-ear stitch, a fancy stitch in em¬ 
broidery. [O.E. hw^te; Ger. weizen; allied to 
white; named from its colour.] 

whoatcar, (h)wet'er, n. a bird akin to the chats, 
a common summer visitant of Britain. [Prob. 
corr. of white arse.] 

Wheatstone(’s) bridge, (h)wet'st3n(z) brij, an ap¬ 
paratus for measuring electrical resistance, much 
used, but not invented, by Sir Charles Wheat¬ 
stone (1802-7S). 

wheedle, (h)wed'l. v.t. and v.i. to entice by soft 
words, flatter, cajole: to obtain by coaxing (with 
out of): to cheat by cajolery (with out o/).— n. 
a piece of wheedling: a coaxing person (obs.). 
— n. wheed'ler.— adj. whced'icsome, coaxing.— n. 
wheed'ling. [Perh. from O.E. w^dlian, (orig.) 
to be in want, to beg.] 

wheel, (h)wel, n. a circular frame turning on an 
axle: an old instrument of torture: a steering- 
wheel: a potter’s wheel: a spinning-wheel; a 
rotating firework: a bicycle or tricycle (coll.): 
the wheel of a dog-turned spit (Shak.): the 
wheel attributed to Fortune personified, the 
emblem of mutability: hence, the course of 
events; a celestial sphere (obs.): a disk: a 
circular design: a circular motion; (in pi.) the 
parts of a machine, esp. fig.: one or more short 
lines following a bob at the end of a stanza: 
a refrain: a dollar (slang). — v.t. to cause to 
turn or revolve, esp. round an axis or pivot, as 
a body of troops: to cause to move in a circular 
course; to encircle (Milt.): to make wheel¬ 
shaped (rare): to put a wheel or wheels on: to 
form, or treat, on the wheel: to convey on 
wheels; to propel on wheels.—v.i. to turn 
round or on an axis: to change dir^tion: to 
move in a circle: to reel, be giddy: to roll 
forward: to wander, roam (Shak.): to travel 
in a wheeled vehicle: to ride a bicycle or tri¬ 
cycle (coll.): to be provided with wheels on 
which to be propelled.— adj. wheeled, having 
wheels: moving on wheels; formed into a 
wheel (rare). — ns. wheel'er, one who wheels: a 
cyclist (coll.): a maker of wheels (dial.): in com¬ 
position, that which wheels, or has such-and- 
such a kind of or so-many wheels: a wheel- 
horse; wheel'ing, the act of moving or conveying 
on wheels; a turning or circular movement: a 
rather coarse woollen yarn— adj. wheel'y, like 
a wheel.—wheer-animal, -animalcule, a rotifer; 
wheel'baiTow, a barrow with one wheel in front 
and two handles and legs behind: loosely, any 
other hand-cart; wheel'base, the distance b^ 
tween the front and rear axles of a vehicle: the 
area enclosed by lines joining the points at 
which the wheels of a locomotive, etc., touch 
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the rails or the ground, or the length of this tuously, a young man: a ridge running iongi* 

area; wbeer-canriage, any kind of carriage tudinally on the barrel or drum of a capstan 

moved on wheels; wfaMr-cbair. a chair moving or windlass to control the cable: a sprocket on 

on wheels, esp. an invalid’s chair.— atfj. wheel'- a wheel.—r./. and v.r. to bring forth (>’oung). 

cut, of glass, cut, or ground and polished, on a [O.E. hwelp: O.N. hvelpr.] 
wheel.—whcel'-cutter, a nuchine for cutting whemmle, (A)wem'i, whomble, whummle, {h)wum'l, 
teeth on wheels; wheel'-horse, one of the horses (dial.) n. an overthrow, overturn: confusion.— 

next the wheels in a team; wheel'-house, a v.f. to overturn: to turn upside down: to throw 

shelter in which a ship’s steering-wheel is placed: into a state of disorder or agitation: to cover 

3 paddle-box: a prehistoric wheel-sha;^ as with an inverted dish.— v.i, to capsize. {By 

dwelling; wbeel'-lock, formerly, a lock for firing metathesis from whelm.] 

a gun by means of a small steel wheel; wheel'- when, {h)wen, adv. (interrog. and rel.) and copj. 
man, a steersman: a cyclist; wheel'-plough, a at what time? at which time: at or after the 
plough running on wheels, or the depth of whose time that: upon or after which: while: al- 

furrow is regulated by a wheel; wheel'-race, the though: at which (or re/, pron.).—n. the time: 

part of a race in which the water-wheel is fixed; which time.— inierj. (Shak.) an exclamation of 

wheel'-spin, rotation of the wheels without impatience, like whal! — copfs. when'as' (arch.), 

forward or backward movement of the vehicle: when: in as much as: whereas; whenev'er, 

wheel'-window, a circular window with radiating whene’er', at every time when: as soon as 

tracery; whcel'work, a combination of wheels (Scot.)', whensoev'er, at what time soever.—say 

and their connection in machinery: wheel'- when, tell me when to stop; seldom when (5AaA.), 

wright, a wright who makes wheels and wheel- seldom that. [O.E. hwame, hwonne (Ger. warm, 

carriages.—big wheel, a person of importance or wenn); from the stem of interrog. pron. hwa, 

self-importance: break a butterfly (fly, etc.) on who.] 

the wheel, to inflict a punishment out of all pro- whence, (h)wens, adv. and copj. (also from whence) 
portion to the offence; to employ great exertions from what place: from which things: wherc- 
for insignificant ends; go on wheels (fig-)f to fore.—it. place of origin; source.— adv. whence- 
move swiftly, smoothly, and hence pleasantly; forth' (Spens.), whence.— cap/, whencesoev'er, 
potter’s wheel, a horizontal revolving disk on whencev'er, from what place, cause, or source 
which clay vessels are shaped; put a spoke in soever. [M.E. whennes, wharmes.] 
one’s wheel (see spoke); put one’s shoulder to flie whe’r. See whether. 

wheel (see shoulder); wheel and axle, one of the where, (h)wSr, adv. (interrog. and rel.) and conj. 
mechanical powers, in its primitive form a at or to which place: at what place? to what 
cylindrical axle, on which a wheel, concentric place? from what source (lit. and fig.): to a, 
with the axle, is firmly fastened, the power being or the, place in which (arch.): in what circum- 
applied to the wheel, and the weight attached to stances or condition: at what point (fig.): 
the axis; wheel of fortune. Fortune’s wheel; a whereas: wherever: in, at. or to which (or rel. 
gambling device; wheel of life (see zoetrope); pron.).— n. the, or a, place: which place.—n. 
wheels within wheels, a situation in which a where'ness, state of having place or position; 
complication of influences are at work. [O.E. position, situation.— adv. and cepj. whereabout', 
hweol; O.N. A/o/.] about which, about where: near what? on what 

wheen, (h)wen, (Scot.) a. a few.— adj. (obs.) few. errand (Shak.', n. .what one is about)—also 
—a wheen, a few: a good many: (used adverbi- whcre'abouts.— n. where'about, now where'- 
ally) a little. [O.E. hwxne — hwdtt, adv., a little.] abouts, situation, esp. approx.-—edvs., ctnjs. 
wheeple, (h)we'pl, (Scot.) v.i. to make a long whereagainst', against which; whereas', when in 
drawn-out cry such as that of the curlew: to fact: but on the contrary: taking into con- 
whistle feebly.—Also v.r. and n. [Imit.] sideratlon, in view of, the.fact that: where (obs.). 

Wheeson, (Shak., 2 Hen. IV, II, i. 99) Whitsun. —adv.t. and cort/.t. whereat', at which: at what? 
wheeze, (h)wez, v.i. to breathe with a hissing whereby', by which; wherefor', for which; 
sound; to breathe audibly or with difficulty, where'fore (-far), for which, or what, reason; 
—v.r. to utter with such a sound.— n. act, or why?—«. the cause.— advs. and conjs. where- 
sound, of wheezing; a gag (theatrical slang): a from', whence; wherein', in which place or 
catch-phrase (slang): a standard joke (slang): respect: in what?; whereinsoev'er, in whatever 
a cunning plan (coU.). — adv. wheez'ily.—ns. place or respect; wherein'fo (or -In-tdo'), into 
wheez'iness; wheez'ing.—v./. wheez'le (5ror.), to which: into what?; whereof', of which; where- 
make wheezy sounds.— a4J. wheez'y. [Prob. with (Shak.): of what?; whereon', on which; 
O.N. Avarsa, to hiss.] on what?; whercout', out of which; where'so, 

whelk, wilk, (h)welk, n. a popular name for a wheresoe’er', wheresoev'er, in or to what place 
number of marine gasteropoda, esp. applied to soever: whencesoever (arch.); wherethrough', 
species of the genus Buccinum common'on the through which; through the agency of which; 
coasts of northern seas.— ad/s. whelked, ridged whereto', to which; to what?; whereun'der, 
like a whelk; whelk'y, knobby, rounded: under which; whereuntil' (Shak.), to what: 
formed in a shell (Spens., Virg. Gnat. 105). whereunto; whereun'to (or -un-tdB'; arch.), 
[Wrong form of welk —O.E. wlloc, weoluc; whereto: for what purpose?; whereupon', upon 
origin obscure.] or in consequence of which: on what grounds 

whelk, (h)welk, n. a pimple: by confusion with (Shak.); where’er', wherev'er, at whatever place; 
wale (I), the mark of a stripe on the body, a wherewith',, wherewithal', with which? with 
wrinkle, an inequality or protuberance. [Late what.— n. (usu. wherewithal) the means.—from 
O.E. (W.S.) hwylca — hwelian, to suppurate.] where, whence: from the, or a, place where; 

whelk’d. See welkt. see, look, etc., where, behold; where away? a 

whelm, (h)welm, v.t. to turn, as a hollow vc.sscl, query as to the direction of an object sighted by 
upside down, esp. so as to cover something else the lookout (naut.): where are you going? 
(now dial.): to cover completely, in this way (dial); where it is (coll.), the real situation, 
(oAr.), now with water, etc.: to overturn, over- point, or explanation; where you are, what you 

throw: to plunge deep: to submerge: to over- arc saying or getting at. [O.E. hwtrr, hwar; 

power: to overburden; to ruin, destroy: to from stem of who; cf. there.] 
pass over in such a i^ay as to submerge it [M.E. wherret. See wliirret 

whelmen. to turn over.] wherry, (h)wer'i, n. a shallow, light boat, sharp 

whelp, (h)welp, n. the young of the dog kind and at both ends for speed: a kind of barge:— pi. 
of lions, etc.—a puppy, a cub, etc.: contemp- wherr'ies.—wherr'yman. a man employed in 
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a wherry, esp. one who rows a wherry. [Ety. 
dub.] 

whet, {h)wet, v.t. to sharpen by rubbing: to 
make keen: to exche: to incite (obs.): to 
preen (o6r.; rare): — pr.p. whett'ing; pa.t, and 
pa.p. wbett'ed.—n. act of sharpening: shaq>> 
ness: a time, occasion {dial.): an incitement 
or stimulus: something that sharpens the appe¬ 
tite: an appetiser.— n. wbett'er.—whet'-slate, 
novaculite; whet'stone, a stone for sharpening 
edged instruments: a stimulant.—whet on, or 
forward {Shak.), to urge on. [O.E. hwettan, 
cog. with hwxt, sharp; Ger. wetzen.] 
whether, {h)wedh'ar {Shak., often scanned as one 
syllable; also spelt whe’r), interrog. and ret. 
pron. {arch.) which (of two).— coiy. introducing 
the first of two aiternative words, phrases, or 
clauses, the .second being introduced by or, or 
(in the case of clauses) sometimes by or whether: 
introducing a single dependent question.— 
whether or no (sometimes not), whether so or 
not so; in any case, in any event. [O.E. 
hwxther, from stem of hwa, who, with the old 
comp. suff. ‘then cog. with Goth, hwathar, Ger. 
weder; also with L. uier, Ionic Gr. koteros. 
Sans, kaiara-l 

whew, wheugh, hu, {h)wu, inter}, expressing wonder 
or dismay.— n. a whistling sound, esp. one 
noting astonishment.—v.i. to utter such a sound- 
limit.] 

whew, {h)wu, {dial.) v.i. to bustle about. [Perh. 
whew (1).] 

whewellite, hu’el-il, n. calcium oxalate. [Named 
after William ITAewe//(1794-1866).] 
whey, {h)wa, n. the watery part of milk, separated 
from the curd, esp. in making cheese.— adj. of 
or containing whey: like whey: whey-coloured. 
— adjs. whey'ey, whey'ish, of whey: like whey. 
— n. whey'ishness.—whey'-facc, a pale or white 
face.— adj. whey'-faced, pale. esp. with terror.— 
whey'-tub. [O.E. hwxg; L.G. wey.] 
which, (A)h'(cA, interrog. pron. what one of a 
number? what? {obs.): of what sort or kind? 
(o6.s.).—Also used adj^tivally.— rel. pron. who, 
whom {obs.y. now used chiefly of things, 
ideas, etc., not persons: that: often having as 
antecedent a circumstance or statement, being 
equivalent to ‘and that' or 'but that’.— prons. 
and adjs. whichev'er, whichsoev'er, every one 
which: any one, no matter which.—the which 
{obs.), which; which ... he {obs,), who; which 
... his {obs.). whose; which is which? which is 
the one. which is the other? [O.E. hwilc, hwelc, 
from the stem of hwa, who, and lie (from a word 
meaning body, form), like; Goth, hweileiks, 
Ger. welch, welcher', L. qualis; cf. such and 
each.] 

whicker, {h)wik'9r, {dial.) v.i. to neigh: to bleat: 
to snigger, titter. [Imit.] 
whid, {h)wid, {Scat.) n. a rapid noiseless Inove- 
ment.— v.i. to move quickly, to whisk.— v.i. 
whidd'er, to whiz. [Perh. conn, with O.H. 
livitha, a squall, O.E. hwitha, a breeze.] 
whid, {h)wld, n. a lie {Scot.): a d^ord {obs. slang): 
a quarrel {dial.). — v.i. to lie.—cut boon whids, 
to speak good words. [Poss. O.E. ewide, a 
word— ewethan, to say.) 
whidah-bird. See widow-bird, 
whiff, {h)wlf, n. a sudden puff of air or smoke 
from the mouth; a slight inhalation: a puff of 
smell: a slight blast: a small amount, esp. of 
something causing or associated with a transient 
sensation()!g.): acigarette {slang): a jiffy {coll.): 
a light kind of outrigger boat: a glimpse (dial.). 
— vd, to throw out in whiffs: to puff: to drive 
or convey by, or as if by. a whiff: to inhale, 
•ameli.— v.i. to go out or off in a whiff: to move 
with, or as with, a puff of air: to blow slightly: 
to smell.— ns. wbiff'er; whiff'et,^ a whipper- 
snapper.— V.I. whiffle, to- blow in puffs: to 


mqve as if blown by a puff: to talk idly; to 
make a sli^t whistling sound: to veer: to 
vacillate: to prevaricate.—^Also vj.^n. whiffler, 
one who whiffles: a swaggerer: a contemptible 
person.—n. whiff'lery, levity: trifling.— n. and 
adj. whiff'ling.— atfj. wbiff'y.— n. whiff (dial.), a 
breath, snatch. [I^ob. partly M.E. weffe; imit.] 
whiff, {h)w(f, n. a fish akin to the turbot. [Ety. 
unknown.] 

whiff, {h)wijf, v.i. to fish with a hand-line towed 
behind a boat.— n. whiff'ing. (Perh. whiff (1).] 
whiffier, {h)w(f'l»r, {hist.) n. an official who ctears 
the way for a procession. [Perh. wifel, obs. 
javelin, battle-axe; affected by whiff (1) and 
whiffle.] 

whiffletree, {h)wif‘l-ire, it. Same as whippletree. 
Whig, {h)wig, n. a name applied to members of 
one of the great English political parties— 
applied in the late 17th century to those uphold¬ 
ing popular rights and opposed to the King; 
after 1830 almost superseded by ‘Liberal’: a 
Scottish Presbyterian, first so called in the 
middle of the i7th century: one of those who 
in the colonial period were opposed to British 
rule (U.S.): one of the party formed from the 
survivors of the old National Republican party 
and other elements, first so called in 1834—it fell 
to pieces in the ISSO's {U.S.). — adj. of, pertaining 
to, or composed of, Whigs—also Whigg'ish.— 
11 . Whigg'archy, government by Whigs.— adv. 
Whigg'ishly.—ns. Whigg'ism, Whigg'ery, Whigg'- 
ishness, Whig'ship, Whig principles. [Prob. 
short for whiggamore.j 

whig, {h)wig, {Scot.) v.i, to jog along.— v.t. to urge 
forward. [Origin uncertain.] 
whig, {h)wig, {dial.) n. sour milk: whey: butter¬ 
milk.— V.I. and V.I. to curdle. [Prob. allied to 
whey.] 

whiggamore, (h)wig'9-mor, ~mbr, n. one of the 
7000 Western Covenanters who marched on 
Edinburgh in 1648, sealing the doom of Cha'Ies 
1: a Scottish Presbyterian, a Whig. [Origin 
disputed; most prob. whig, to urge forward, 
mere, mare.] 

whigipdcerie, whigmaleery, {Scot.), (h)wig-m 9 - 
le'ri, n. a trinket, knick-knack: a fantastic orna¬ 
mentation: a whim. [Origin uncertain.] 
while, {h)wil, n. a space of time: lime and trouble 
spent.— conj. (also whilst) during the time that: 
at the same time that: as long as: although: 
notwithstanding the admitted fact that: until 
{obs.-. North, dial.).—prep. (Shak.; North, 
dial.) until.— v.t. to pass without irksomeness 
(with away). — conj. whiles (S.), while, at the 
same time that: until {Shak.), — adv. {Scot.) at 
times (ori|. gen. of O.E. hwil). — adv. whi'lom, 
formerly, once.— adj- former (orig. dat. pi. of 
O.E. hwil, time).— adv. while-ere' {arch.), a little 
while ago, formerly.—(every) once in a while, 
now and then; the while {Shak.), at the present 
time, in the meantime; the whilst {obs.), while: 
in the meantime. [O.E. hwil; Goth, hwella, 
Ger. weile.] 

whiik, {h)wilk, pron., obs. and dial, form of which, 
whiily, (h)wiri, whillywha(w), {h)wiri~{h)wd, •{h)wd, 
V.I. to wheedle, cajole.—n. cajolery: a coax¬ 
ing, insinuating, person.— adj. smooth-tongued, 
wheedling. [Origin obscure.] 
whilom. See while. 

whim, {h)wim, n. a fantastic creation of brain or 
hand {obs.): a whimsical person {obs.): a 
caprice: a fancy: a vertical rope drum revolved 
by a horse, used for hoisting from shallow shaAs. 
— V.I. {obs.) pf the head, to turn round, swim: 
to be whimsical.—v.r. to desire as a caprice: -to 
turn aside by a whim {obs.). — adJs. whimm'y, 
full of whims; whim'aical (-z/-) full of whim: 
odd, fantastical: delicately fanciful: loosely, 
expressing gently humorous tolerance.— ns. 
whimsical'ity, whim'sicalneas.— adv. whim'sicaliy. 
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vMia'sy, wUm'wsr. » whim, freak: whim* 
aieal behaviour: deUeate, or affectedly delicate, 
fantasy.—^, full of whims, chanoeable.— adv, 
whin'aiiy. — n. whim'ihien. — wliiiB'>wiiaiB, a 
ridiculous notion: an odd device: a fanciful 
trifle, [whin-wham is recorded earlier than 
whim; of.. O.N. hvtma, to have the eyes wander¬ 
ing.] 

Whimbrel, (K)wim'bral, it. a species of small 
curlew.—^Also wim'brel. (Prob. imit. of bird’s 
cry; dim. suff. -fel.] 

whimper, {h)wlm'p»r, v.i. to cry feebly, brokenly, 
and querulously or whiningly: to make a 
plaintive sound.— v.t. to express or utter in a 
whimper.—n. a peevish cry.—n. whim'perer.— 
R. and luO. whim'pering.—adv. whim'peringiy. 
nmit.; cf. Cer. wimmern.] 
whimple, Same as wimple, 

whin, (h)win, R. gorse, furze.— adj. whinn'y, 
abounding in whins.—whin'chat, a bird that 
frequents whins, very similar in appearance, esp. 
when it assumes its duller autumn plumage, to 
the stonechat, to which it is allied. [Prob. 
Scand.] 

whin. See whinstone. 

whine, (.k)win, v.i. to utter a plaintive cry: to com¬ 
plain in an unmanly way.— v:t. to express or 
utter in a whine: to cause to make a whining 
noise.— n. a plaintive cry: an affected nasaf 
tone of utterance.— ns. whi'ner; whi'niness; 
whi'ning.— adv. whi'ningly.— adj. whi'ny. [O.E. 
hwinan, to whine; O.N. hvina, to whistle through 
the air.] 

whinge, {h)winl, {h)winj, {Scot.) v.i. to whine: to 
cry fretfully: to complain peevishly.—Also 
wheenge. [O.E. hwinsim, from root of hwinan', 
see whine.] 

whinger, (h)wini('^r, n. a dirk.—Also whin'iard and 
whin'yard. [Origin obscure.] 
whinid’st, (Shak., T. and C. 11, i. 15) folio reading 
for which Johnson conjectured vinewd'st. 
whinny, {h)win'i, v.i. to neigh:—pr.p. whinn'ying; 
pa.t. and pa.p. wbinn'ied.— n. a neigh. [Imit.] 
whinstone, (h)win'.U6n, sUn, n. any hard and 
compact kind of rock, usually basalt or the like: 
a piece of this.—Also whin.—^Wbin Sill, a sheet 
of intrusive quartz-dolerite or quartz-basalt ex¬ 
posed almost continuously for nearly 200 miles 
from the Fame Islands to Middleton-in-Teesdale. 
[whin (origin obscure), and stone.] 
whinyard. See whinger. 

whip; {h)wip, n. a lash with a handle for punishing 
or driving; a stroke administered as by a whip: 
a whipping motion: a driver, coachman: one 
who enforces the attendance of a political party: 
a call made on members of parliament to be in 
their places against an important division (called, 
according; to number of times message is under¬ 
lined as indication of urgency, three-line whip, 
etc.; five-line whip is no longer used); a whipper- 
in, the person who manages the hounds: a 
simple form of hoisting apparatus, a small 
tackle consisting of a single rope and block: a 
preparation of whipped cream, eggs, etc.: a 
whipping or overcasting: an appeal for contri¬ 
butions (usu. whip-round): an individual share 
in money collected in e^ual amounts: an instant 
{Scot.): an arm carrying a sail of a windmill: 
a long twig or slender branch: an arrangement 
of cars that move with sudden jerks, used for 
amusement purposes.— v.t. to strike with a lash: 
to drive, or make to move, with lashes: to 
punish with lashes, or (loosely) by spanking; 
to strike in a manner suggesting a lash: to lash 
with sarcasm: to defeat, outdo {coll.): to beat 
into a ffoth, as eggs, cream, etc.: to keep to¬ 
gether, as a party: to fish with fly: to overlay, 
as one cord with another: to bind round: to 
sew lightly: to overcast, as a seam; to move 
quickly, snatch (with up, away, out, etc.): to 


rouse (with up). —v./. to move nimbly: to move 
in the manner of a whiplash: to make a east 
in fishiny with fly:—pr.p. whipp'iag; pa.t, and 
po.p. whiimed, whipt.— ns. whw'er, one who or 
that whiw whips: an officer who inflictB the 
penalty of whipping; whipp'ing, act of one who 
or that which whips: corporal punishment, esp. 
wiJi tl» whip or lash: a defeat: a binding of 
twine, e.g. at the end of a rope: material for 
binding in this way: overcasting.— adi- whipp'y, 
whiplike: pliant: supple.— n. whip'ster, a term 
of contempt formerly with various meanings, 
chiefly remembered for Shak., Oth. V, ii. 242, a 
whippersnapper.—^whip'-and-derr'y, a hoisting 
apiparatus consisting of a whip and a derrick; 
whip'cat, a tailor; whip'cord, cord for making 
whips: a fabric with a bold steep warp twill, 
used chiefly for dresses, suiting, and coatings: 
a whip-like seaweed, as Chordafilum or Chordariu 
ftagelliformis. — atfis^ whip'cord; whip'cordy, like 
whipcord.— v.t. whip'-graft, to graft by fitting a 
tongue cut on the scion to a slit cut slopingly 
in the stock.—Also n. — ns. whip'-grafting: ahip'- 
hand, the hand that holds the whip; the ad¬ 
vantage; whip'-handle, the handle or stock of a 
whip; an advantage; whip'jack, a whining 
beggar who pretends to be a sailor; a hip'lash, 
the lash of a whip: something resembling the 
lash of a whip (also ^g.): a whiplash injury; 
whipp'er-in, one who keeps the hounds from 
wandering: one who enforces the discipline of 
a political party; at any moment in a race, the 
horse in the last place {slang)-, whipp'ersnapper, 
a little or young lively insignificant person; 
whipp'ing-boy, a boy formerly educated along 
with a prince and punished for the royal pupil’s 
faults: one on whom falls the odium or punish¬ 
ments of the shortcomings of others; whipp'ing- 
checr {obs.), flogging; whipp'ing-post, a post to 
which offenders are tied to be whipped: the 
punishment itself; whip(p'ing)-top, a top kept 
spinning by means of-a whip; whip-round (see 
whip); whip'-saw, a narrow saw for dividing 
timber lengthwise, usu. set in a frame and oflcn 
worked by two persons.— v.f. to cut with a whip¬ 
saw: to have the advantage of at every point 
{slang). —whip'-scorpion, any arachnid of the 
order Pedipalpida, slightly resembling true 
scorpions but being without sting and having 
usu. a whiplike appendage at the rear of the 
body; whip'-snake, any of various snakes re¬ 
sembling a whiplash, as Masticophis ^gelli~ 
formis, the coach-whip snake, and species of 
Philodryas, etc.; whip'-socket, a socket to hold 
the butt of a whip; whip'staff, a former steering 
device, a vertical wooden lever controlling a 
ship’s rudder; whip'-stitch, a small overcasting 
stitch: a hasty_ composition: a tailor: a kind 
of half-ploughing, raftering {dial.). —Also v.t. 
and V.I. —whip'-stock, the rod or handle of a 
whip.— adjs. whip'-tail, -tailed, having a long, 
slender tail.-|-whip'worffi, a worm of the genus 
Trichoceplialus, with posterior end thick and 
anterior long and thin, found parasitic in human 
intestines.—whip and spur, with great haste; 
whiplash injury, a neck injury caused by the 
sudden jerking forwards and backwards of the 
head, common in motor-vehicle accidents; whip 
the cat, to practise small economies: to work by 
the day as a dressmaker, tailor, etc., going 
from house to house: to idle: to play a prac¬ 
tical joke. (M.E. whippet!; cf. Du. wippen, to 
shake.] 

whippet, {h)wip'lt, n, a breed developed from a 
cross between a greyhound and spaniel or 
terrier: a racing-dog: a small speedy tank.— 

R. whipp'eting, training, racing, of whippets. 
[Partly whip, and partly obs. whippet, to move 
briskly.] 

whippletree, {h)wip'l~tre, n. the cross-piece of a 
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carriage, plough, et:., to which the traces of a 
harnes^ animal are hxed. [From sdiip.) 

whip-poor>wiU, {h)wip-pdor-wiV, or -p»r~, n. a 
»ecies of gMtsucker, a native of N. America. 
[Imitative of its call.] 

whipstall, {h)wip’st6l, (aero.) n. a stall as the result 
of which the nose of the aircraft whips forward 
and down.—v.I. and v.l. to go, or put, into such 
a stall, (whip, stall.] 

whir(r), (h)wur, n. a sound from rapid whirling 
or vibratory motion.—v.i. to whirl round with 
a buzzing noise: to fly, move, with such a 
sound.— r.t. (Shak.) to hurry away with a whiz¬ 
zing sound:— pr.p. whirrying; pa.t. and pa.p. 
whirred.—n. whirr'ing. [Imit.*, cf. Dan. hvlrre, 
to whirl.] 

whirl, (h)wurl, n. a turning with rapidity: any¬ 
thing that revolves, esp. rai>idly: a great or 
confusing degree, as of activity or emotion: 
commotion, agitation: a whorl.—v.i. to revolve 
rapidly: to move rapidly, esp. in an agitated 
manner: to turn swiftly round or aside.— v.t, to 
turn round rapidly; to carry, or move, away 
rapidly, as on wheels: to throw violently.— n. 
whirl'er.— n. and a((/. whirl'ing.—whirl'-about', 
act of whirling about; anything that turns 
round rapidly; whirr-fwhorl'-, hurl'-)bat (obs.), 
translating L. caestus (see cestus, (2)); whirl'- 
blast, a whirling blast of wind; whirl'-bone, the 
round head of a bone turning in a socket: the 
knee-cap; whirl'igig (-gig), a toy that is spun 
or whirled rapidly round; a merry-go-round: 
anything that revolves rapidly (lit. and/ig.): an 
ancient instrument of punishment, consisting of 
a pivoted wooden cage in which the prisoner 
was spun round: any water-beetle of the family 
Gyrinidae, esp. Gyrinus natator (also whirligig 
beetle}; whirring-dervish, one of an order of 
Mohammedan devotees who dance or spin 
round, the dancing dervishes, founded in 1273; 
whirl'ing-table, a machine exhibiting the effects 
of centripetal and centrifugal forces (also 
whirl'ing-machine): a potter’s wheel; whirlpool, 
a circular current in a river or sea, produced by 
opposing tides, winds, or currents; an eddy: 
a huge whale-like sea monster (obs.y, whirl'- 
wind, a small rotating wind-storm, which may 
extend upwards to a height of many hundred 
feet—a miniature cyclone; whir'Iybird (slang), a 
helicopter. [M.E. whirlen —O.N. hvirfta, freq. 
of hver/a, to turn round; Ger. wirbeln.] 

whirret, (h)wir'it, (obs.) n. a blow.—v.t. to give 
a sharp blow to.—Also wherret. [Poss. imit.] 

whirry, (k)w&r'i, (Scot.) v.i. and v.t. to move 
rapidly. (Prob. from whirr.] 

whittle. See wortle. 

whiah, (h)wish, v.i. to move with the whizzing 
sound of rapid motion: to say ‘whish’.— interj. 
asking for silence—hush!—Also whisht.— n. 
whisht, silence; a whisper.— adj. silent.— v.i. to 
keep silent.—Also (Scot.) wheesht.—baud, hold, 
one’s wheesht, whisht, to keep silence. 

whisk, (h)wisk, v.t. to move qyickly and lightly: 
to sweep rapidly: to beat up. with a quick, 
light movement.— v.i. to move nimbly and 
rapidly.— n. a rapid sweeping motion: a small 
bunch of anything used for a brush: a small 
instrument for beating or whisking, esp. eggs: 
a type of women’s neckerchief or large collar 
worn in the later 17th century (hist.): a hairlUce 
appendaite, as on an insect: a tuft: a panicie 
esp. of millet: the common millet.— ns. whis'ker, 
he who, or that which, whisks: formerly, hair 
on the upper lip, now usu. hair on the side of 
the face, side-whiskers (esp. in p/.): a long 
bristle on the face of a cat. etc.: a very thin, 
strong fibre or filament made by growing a 
crystal, e.g. of silicon carbide, silicon nitride or 
sapphire: either of two bars extending on each 
side of the bowsprit (nout.); whiskeian'do, a 
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whiskered person, in allusion to Don Ferolo 
Whlskerandos in Sheridan’s Critic. — a4is. wl^ 
keran'doed, whis'kerad, whis'kery, having whis¬ 
kers; whis'king, moving brkkiy.— a^f. imis'ky- 
fris'ky, flighty. [Scand., earliest uses Scot.] 
whisk, (h)wisk, n. earlier name for whist. [Said 
to be from whisk (I), fV-om the rapid action of 
sweeping the cards off the table.] 
whiskct, (h)wis’kit, n. Variant of wisket. 
whisky (Ir. and U.S. whiskey), (h)wls'kl, n. as 
legally defined, a spirit obtained by distillation 
from a mash of cereal vains saccharified by 
the diastase of malt: formerly applied also 
to a spirit obtained from potatoes, beetroot, 
or any starch-yielding material.— adj. whis'kcy- 
fied, whis'kified, intoxicated.—^whisk(e)y sour, a 
sour having whisky as its chief ingredient; 
Whisky Insurrection, an outbreak against the 
excise regulations which occurred in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1794; whis'ky-liver, cirrhosis of 
the liver, from too much whisky; whisky toddy, 
toddy having whisky for its chief ingredient. 
[Gael, uisgebeatha — uisge, water, beatka, life; 
cf. L. vita, life.] 

whisky, whiskey, (h)wis'ki, n. a light gig. [whisk 

whisky-iohn, (h)wis'ki-Jon, n. the grey or Canada 
jay—Also whis'ky-jack. [From Amer. Indian 
name of similar sound.] 

whisper, (h)wis'par, v.i. to speak with a low sound: 
to speak in a whisper; to speak covertly, 
spread rumours: to plot secretly: to make a 
sound like soft speech.— v.t. to utter in a low 
voice or under the breath, or covertly, or by 
way of gossip.— n. a low hissing voice or sound: 
a sound uttered with breath not voice: voiceless 
speech with narrowed glottis (phon.): a hissing 
or rustling sound: cautious or timorous speak¬ 
ing: -a secret hint: a rumour.— n. whis'perer, 
one who whispers; a secret informer.— n. and 
adj. whis'pering. — advs. whis'peringly, in a 
whisper or low voice; whis'perously, in a whisper. 
— adj. whis'pery.—whispering campaign, an 
attack by means of furtively spread rumours; 
whis'pering-gallery, -dome, a gallery or dome so 
constructed that a whisper or slight sound is 
carried to an unusual disunce. [O.E. hwisprian; 
Ger. wispern, O.N. kviskra; allied to whistle.] 
whiss, (h)wis, v.i. to hiss, whistle, wheeze, etc. 
[Imit.] 

whist, (h)wist, interj. hush: silence: be still.— 
ati^. (arch.) hushed, silent: attentive.— v.i. to 
become silent.— v.t. (Spens.) to hush or silence. 
[Imit.] 

whist, (h)wlst, n. a card game played by two 
against two.—whist'-drive, a progressive whist 
party; whist'-player.—dummy whist, whist played 
with a dummy hand; long whist, a game of ten 
points; short whist, a game of five points, 
[whisk (2); said to be assimilated to whist (1), 
because of the silence during play.] 
whistle, (h)wi.v’l, v.i. to make a shrill sound by 
forcing the breath through the contracted lips 
or the teeth: to make such a sound in derision, 
etc.: of a bird, to pipe, sing: to make a like 
sound with an instrument: to sound shrill: to 
make a call or signal by whistling; to whizz 
through the air: to become informer: to give 
a landlord information that leads to raising 
rent (Scott). — v.t. to perform or utter by 
whistling: to call or bring by a whistle: to 
send with a whistling sound.—ir. an act of 
whistling: the sound made in whistling, or one 
like it: a smell wind instrument giving a high- 
pitched sound by air impinging on a sharp edge: 
an instrument sounded by escaping steam, etc., 
as on steam locomotives; a summons; the throat 
(slang).—ns. whis'tler, one who, or that which 
whistles: large kind of marmot: broken- 
winded horse: fabulous bird whose whistle 
fSr; mate; mdon.fdbt; dhen (then) 
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was fatal to the hearer (Spens.); whia'tUOB*— 
adr. whis'tlhicly.— aeff. whh'tle(d)*driiiik (obs.), 
too drunk to whistle.—whis'tk-fiah, a rockling; 
whig 'tie-stop {coll.), small town or railway-station, 
where trains stop only by signal (whistle-stop 
speech, an electioneering speech made on tour 
(orig. at railway stationsj)).— v.i. of a political can¬ 
didate, to make an electioneering tour with many 
brief personal appearances.—wbis’tling-sbop 
{slang), a place, as a room in a prison, where 
liquor was sold without a licence.—boatswain’s 
whistle (also pipe, call), a whistle of special shape 
used by a boatswain or boatswain's-mate to sum¬ 
mon sailors to various duties: go whistle(5h<iA;.), 
to go to the deuce; pay for one’s whistle, to pay 
highly for one's caprice (from Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin's story of a whistle he, as a boy, bought at 
an exorbitant price); penny whistle, or tin 
whistle (see flageolet); pigs and whistles (see 
pig (2)); wet one’s whistle {coll.), to take a drink 
of liquor: whistle down the wind, from the prac¬ 
tice of casting a hawk off down the wind when 
turning it loose, to abandon: to talk to no pur¬ 
pose; whistle for, to summon by whistling: to 
ask for in vain {coll.); whistle for a wind, a 
superstitious practice of old sailors during a 
calm; whistle off, whistle away {hawking), to 
send off or dismiss by, or as if by, a whistle: to 
turn loose: to abandon; worth the whistle, 
worth the trouble of calling for. {O.E. hwistlian.] 
whit, {h)wit, n. the smallest particle imaginable: 
a bit. [By-form of wight, a creature, a thing.] 
white, {h)wit, adj. of the colour of pure snow: 
snowy: of the light complexion characteristic 
of Europeans: that absorbs the minimum and 
reflects the maximum of light rays: pale, pallid: 
bloodless; colourless: pure: unblemished: 
innocent: purified from sin: bright: burnished, 
as of steel: unburnished, of silver; light- 
coloured or golden, as wine: clothed in white: 
pertaining to the Carmelite monks: in con¬ 
tinental Europe, anti-revolutionary {politics)'. 
auspicious, favourable: reliable, honest: with¬ 
out bloodshed, as a war.— n. the colour of snow: 
anything white, as a white man, a white butter¬ 
fly, the centre of a target, the albuminous part 
of an egg, a pigment: a member of a white 
political party.— v.t. to make white.— ad^. 
white'ly {obs. except Scot.) whitish, pale.— v.t. 
whit'en, to make white; to bleach: to free from 
guilt, or to make to appear guiltless.— v.i. to 
become or turn white.— ns. whit'ener: white'- 
ness; whit'ening, act or process of making or 
becoming white: a substance used to make 
white, whiting; whites, leucorrhoea: white 
attire; whit'ing, a small sea-fish allied to the 
cod, so-called from its white colour: ground 
chalk free from stony matter and other im¬ 
purities, extensively used as a size, colour, etc.— 
(also white'ning, Spanish white and—the finest 
quality—Paris white).— adJ. whit'ish, somewhat 
white.— ns. whit'ishness; whitster {{h)wit'st9r; 
Shak.), a bleacher of cloth or clothes.— adj. 
whit'y, whitish.—white admiral, any of a genus 
of butterflies, of the same family as the red 
admiral, having white bands on the win^; 
white'-aic {dial.), ale brewed or mixed with 
ingredients, such as flour, eggs, etc., that give 
it a whitish colour: white'-ant, a termite 
(Isoptera); white'-arm, sword, bayonet or lance 
—a translation of Fr. arme blanche; white 
arsenic (see arsenic): white'bait, the fry of 
various species of herring, etc.; white'bass, a 
silvery food fish of the American Great Lake 
region; white'beam, a small tree {Sorbus, or 
Pyrus, aria) with leaves white and downy on 
the underside; white'-bear, the polar bear; 
white'-beard, an old man.— at^s. white'-bearded; 
white'-bellied; white'-billed.—^white'-boonet, one 
employed to bid at an auction to raise prices; 
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white'-bottle, bladder-campion; Wbite'boy, a 
member of an associaUon of Irish peasants first 
formed in County Tipperary about 1761 for the 
purpose of redressing grievances: wearing white 
shirts, they committed agrarian outrages by 
night; whlte'boyiam, the principles of the White- 
boys; white'-brasB, an inferior alloy of copper 
and zinc.— adj. white'-breasted.- -white'eap, the 
male redstart, or other bird with light-coloured 
head: a crested wave; a member of a self- 
'constituted vigilance committee who, under the 
guise of purifying the morals of the community, 
deal violently with persons of whom they dis¬ 
approve; white coal, water-power (Fr. houille 
blanche). — adj. white'-collar, pertaining to, or 
designating, the class of workers, as clerks, etc., 
who arc not engaged in manual labour.—white 
copper, a light-coloured alloy of copper; white 
corpuscle, a leucocyte, one of the colourless 
amoeba-like cells occurring in suspension in the 
blood plasma of many animals, in lymph, etc. 
— adJs. white'-created, -crowned, of birds, having 
the crest or crown white.—white crops, grain, 
as barley, rye, wheat; white damp, carbon mon¬ 
oxide; whited sepulchre, one professedly right¬ 
eous but inwardly wicked, a hypocrite (Matt, 
xxiii. 27); White Dwarf, the name given to a 
small class of stars outside the normal spectral 
sequence, because their luminosities are extremely 
low for their s^tral type; white elephant (see 
elephant); White Ensign, a flag with a white 
field and St George's cross, with the Union 
Jack in the canton, till 1864 the flag of the 
White Squadron, now flown by the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Yacht Squadron.— adis. white'- 
faced, having a face pale with fear or from ill¬ 
ness: of animals, having the face, or part of it, 
white: with white front—also white'-fronted; 
white'-favoured, wearing white favours.—white 
feather (see show the white feather under feather); 
white'flsh, a general name for such fish as the 
whiting, haddock, menhaden, etc.; any species 
of CoregonuS; white flag, an embleri of truce 
or surrender; White Friar (also without caps.), 
one qf the Carmelite order of friars, so called 
from their white dress; white gold, gold alloyed 
with nickel or palladium to give it a white colour. 
—adf- white'-handed, having white hands or 
paws: having hands unstained with guilt.— 
white'-hass, -hawse {Scot,), a white-pudding; 
white'head, the blue-winged snow-goose: a breed 
of domestic pigeons.— adj. white'-headed, of an 
animal, having the head wholly or partly white: 
having white hair: favourite, darling, as white'- 
headed boy {Irish).—white heat, the degree of 
heat at which bodies become white: an intense 
state, as of emotion, activity, etc.; white'- 
heart, a cultivated cherry, related to the gean, 
with soft, tender flesh and pale skin; white'- 
herring, a fresh or uncured herring; white'- 
honeysuckle, an azalea known also as the 
clammy or swamp azalea; white’-horse, a white- 
topped wave: a figure of a horse on a hillside, 
formed by removing the turf from the under¬ 
lying chalk—the most famous in Berkshire, at 
Uifington.— adJ. white'-hot.—White Mouse, the 
official residence, in Washington, of the lYesi- 
dent of the U.S.A.; white iron, pig-iron or cast- 
iron in which all the carbon is in chemical 
combination with the iron; white'-lady, a 
spectral figure said to be associated with the 
fortunes of a family, as in some German castles: 
white lead, basic iMd carbonate used in painting 
white: white leather (see leather); white'-leg, an 
ailment of women after parturition—also called 
milk-1^; white lie (see lie); white lighL light 
containing all wavelengths in the visible range 
at the same intensity—the term is used, however, 
to cover a wide ran^ of intensity distribution 
in the spectrum; white'-lime {obs.), whitewash; 

I for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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white liM« » longitildiitel line, eithercontiiuious pellucid viscous fluid surroundiog the yolk; 
or broken, on e hi^wey to seperete lanes of white of the eye, that part of the bidl of the eye 
traffic.— aids, white listed, having white stripes which surrounds the iris or coloured part; sine 
on a darker ground; white'-livered, having a white (see zinc). [O.E. hwit; O.N. hvitr. Get. 
pale look (once thought to be caused by a white we/n.] 

liver): cowardly.—white man, one of the white Whitechapel, (h)wU'c/u 9 hl, n. a lead from a one- 
race; one assumed to deal fairly with others card suit, straightforward leading out of winning 
(coll.); white meat, food made of milk, butter, cards, or other type of unskilful play (whist): 
eggs, etc.: the flesh of poultry, rabbits, veal, intentional pockming of an opponent’s ball 
etc.; white metal, a tin-base alloy with over (billiards). —Whitechapel cart (see cart). [White- 
SO per cent, of tin: sometimes, an alloy in chape/in London.] 

which lead is the principal metal; white mght, Whitehall, (h)wit'h6l, n. a street with government 
a sleepless night; white noise, a mixture of offices, in London: the British government or 
sound waves covering a wide frequency range; its policy. 

white'-out, a phenomenon in snow regions in whither, (h)widh'»r, adv. and conf. to what place? 
fog or overcast conditions in which earth and to which place: (used relatively) to which: to 
sky merge in a single whiteness; white paper, a what: whithersoever.—odv. whithersoev'er, to 
sutement, printed on white paper, issued by whatever place.—adv. whith'erward(s), in what 
governmeni for the information of pmliament; direction, to what point.—no whither, to no 
s^ite'-pot, a Devonshire dish of sliced rolls, place. [O.E. hwider, allied to who.] 
milk, eggs, sugar, etc., baked; white'-precipitate, whither. Seewuther. 
a white mercurial preparation used externali;^; whiting. See white. 

white'-imdding. an oatmeal and suet pudding in whitleather, (h)wit'ledh-»r, n. leather dressed with 
a sausage skin; white pyrites, marcasite; white alum, white leather: the paxwax of the ox. 
race, one of the main divisions of mankind, dis- [white leather.] 

tinguished generally by light complexion and Whidey Council, (k)wil’li kown'sal, a joint stand- 
certain types of hair and skull—also known as ing industrial council (national or local), com- 
Caucasian; white'-rent (hist.), the tinner’s poll- posed of representatives of employers and work- 
tax of eifhtpence to the Duke of Cornwall: people in an organised trade, to consider and 

rent paid in silver; white rhinoceros, an African settle conditions of employment, etc. [Recom- 

two-horned rhinoceros, not much lighter than mended (1917) in the ‘Whitley Report’—the 
the black rhinoceros.— adJ- white'-rumped.— report of a Reconstruction Sub-committee pre¬ 

white sale, a sale of linen goods at reduced prices; sided over by Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley.] 
white'-salt, salt dried and calcined; white'-seam whitling, (h)wit'ling, n. a kind of trout, probably 
(Scot.), plain needlework.— v.i. to do plain a young bull-trout, [white, and sulT. -ling.] 
needlework.—^white slave, a girl procured for whitlow, (h)wit'lo, n. a painful inflammation of a 
prostitution purposes (csp. when exported)— finger or toe, esp. near the nail, paronychia.— 
whence white slaver, white slavery and white whit'iow-grass, any of several plants alleged to 
slave traffic: white'smith, a worker in tinned cure whitlows, as a small British saxifrage (S'ax/- 
or white iron: a tinsmith; white spirit, a petrol- fiaga tridactylites), or a small crucifer (Draba 
eum distillate used as a substitute for turpentine verna): whitlow-wort; whit'low-wort, any of a 
in mixing paints, and in paint and varnish manu- number of plants of the genus Paronychia, 
facture; White Squadron, one of three divisions [Perh. a corr. of whick-flaw, quick-flaw; cf. 
of the British Navy in former times: white- quick and flaw.] 

painted vessels built in 1883 and following years Whit-Monday, (K)wlt'-mun'da, n. the Monday 
as part of a strong U.S. Navy; white squall, following Whitsunday. 

(see squall): white'thom, the common haw- whitret. See whit(t)ret. 

thorn; white'throat, any of several birds of the Whitsun, (h)wit'sn, adi- pertaining to, or observed 
same genus (Sylvia) as the blackcap, having the at, Whitsuntide.— n, Whitsuntide.—Whit'sun- 
breast and belly of a brownish-white; mite ale, a festival formerly held at Whitsuntide; 
vitriol, zinc sulphate; white'wash, a liquid, as Whit'sunday, the seventh Sunday after Easter, 
lime and water, or whiting, size and water, used commemorating the day of Pentecost, when the 
for coating walls: a wash for the skin; false converts in the primitive Church wore white 
colouring: a glass of sherry after other wines, robes: in Scotland, one of the term-days (May 
— v.t. to cover with whitewash: to give a fair IS) on which rents, annuities, etc., are payable, 
appearance to; to attempt to clear (a stained the Whitsunday removal terms in towns being 
reputation). — white'washer, one who white- fixed as May 28; Whit'suntide, the season of 
washes; white'-water, shoal water near the Pentecost, comprising Whit'sun-week, Whit'- 
shore, breakers; the foaming water in rapids, week, the week beginning with Whitsunday, 
etc.; white'-wax, bleached beeswax: Chinese [white, Sunday.] 

wax; white whale, the beluga; white wine, whittaw, (h)wit'3, (dial.) n. a saddler.—Also 
yellowish-coloured or uncoloured (as opp. to whitt'awer. [white, tawer.] 
red) wine; whtto'wing, the velvet scoter, or an whitterick. See whit(t)ret. 

Americanscoterclosely allied tbit: the chaffinch, whittie-whattie, (h)wit'l-{h)wot'i, (Scot.) v.i. to 
-—adJ. white'-winged.—whito'wood, a name mutter, whisper: to shilly-shally.— n. vague 
applied to a large number of trees or their language intended to deceive: a frivolous excuse, 
timber—the American tulip-tree, whitewood [Perh. formed from what.] 
cedar (TVeoma, or Tabebuia, leucoxylon; Big- whittle, (h)wlt‘l, v.t. to pare or cut with a knife: 
noniaceae), etc.; whit'iag-pout (see pout (2)); to shape with a knife: to diminish gradually.— 
whit'iag-tima (Shak.), bleaching-time. — ad), v.i. to cut wood aimlessly: to peach, or to 
whit'y-brown, white with a tinge of brown.— confess at the gallows (obs. slang). — n. a large 
China white, a very pure variety of white lead knife, usu. clasp or sheath. [M.E. thwitel— 
—also silver white and French white; mark with O.E. thwitan, to cut.] 

a white stone (see stone); white-eyelid monkey, whittle, (h)wit'l, (dial.) n. a woollen shawl: a 
any of the mangabeys, monkeys with white blanket. [O.E. hwitel; a white mantle— hwit, 
upper eyelids; white-footed mouse, the deer white.] 

mouse; white-headed eagle, the N. American whit(t)Tet, (h)wli'r 0 t, (h)wut’r»t, whitterick, (-»)- 
bald eagle: vriiite man’s burden (Kipling), his rik, (Scot.) n. a weasel. 

alleged obligation to govern backward coloured whizz, whiz, (h)wiz, v.i. to make a hissing sound, 
peoples; white of (an) egg, the albumen, the like an arrow or ball flying through the air: to 

/die, /dr; mi, hOr (her); mine; mite, f<Sr; mite; mdbn,f<ibt; Men (then) 



move rapidly.— v,t, to cauae to whiza:—jw-.p. 
wUaz'iag; pa.t. and pa.p. wUaaad.—n. a hiisi^ 
sound: a bargain, agreement (sUmg). — ms. 
wUzz'er; wlkiu'ing.-^v. whizz'in^,--mdas'* 
bang (sieiig), a light shell of high velocity whkh 
is heard arriving before the sound of a gun’s 
report: a ftrework suggestive of this; waisa'- 
kid (.slang), one who achieves success rapidiy: 
one who has progressive ideas. [Imit.; ef. 
whaes^hiss.] 

who. hoo, rel, and Interrog. pron. what person: 
which person: he who, the person who: who* 
ever: of what name, standmg, etc. (objective 
case whom—O.E. hwOm, which was orig. dat. of 
Awd, who, and replaced in the 12th and 13th 
centuries the older accus.AivoRe; possessive case 
whose—M.E. Jitvas, from O.E. hwm, gen. of 
hwS).~protts. whoev'er, whosoev'er and wko’so 
(arch.), every one who: whatever person (ob¬ 
jective case whom'ever, wbomaoev'er; possessive 
case whosev'er, whotesoev'er).—as who should 
say, as if one should say ; know who’s who, to 
know the position and influence of everyone; 
the who (Shak.), who; who but he, who else?, 
he only. [O.E. Awd; cog. with Goth, hwas, 
O.H.G. hwer, Cer. wer; also with Sans, ha, L. 
ouis.] 

whoa, (h)w<!, interj. stop.— InterJ. whoa-ho-ho(a)' 
(oAr.), used to hail a person from a distance, 
who-dun-it, whodunnit, hoo-dun'lt, (coll.) n. a 
story concerned with the elucidation of a carime 
mystery, [who, done (vulg. pa t. of do), it.) 
whm, hot, a<li. sound in health (arch.; B.)-. 
uninjured: restored to health: healed: not 
broken: undamaged: not broken up, or ground, 
or deprived of any part: conuining the total 
amount, number, etc.: complete: of a sister or 
brother, full-blooded: in mining, as yet un¬ 
worked.—n. the entire thing: a system or com¬ 
bination of parts.— adv. wholly.— n. whole'ness.— 
atU- whole'some, healthy in body, taste, morals or 
(SAok.) condition: indicating health: conducive 
to bodily or spiritual health: remedial (obs.y. 
propitious (Shdk.)’. reasonable, sensible (Shak.). 
— adv. whole'somely.— n, whole'someness.— adv. 
wholly (hdl'li, hd'li), completely, altogether.— 
adJs. whole'-coloured, all of one colour; whole'- 
foot'ed (coll.), unreserved; whole-hearted, 
-souled, hearty, generous, zealous and sincere.— 
adv. whole'-heart'edly.— adJ. whole'hog (slai^), 
out-and-out, complete.—whole'-hogg'er, one 
who is inclined to go the whole nog.— adJs. 
whoie'-hoofed, having undivided hoof; whole'- 
length, giving the whole figure: full-length.— 
n. a portrait, statue giving the whole figure.— 
whole'-meal, meal made from entire mains of 
wheat; whole number, a unit, or a numMr com¬ 
posed of units, an integral number; whole 'site, 
sale of goods, usually by the whole piece or large 
quantity, to a retailer.— adj. buying aiul selling, 
or concerned with buying and selling, thus: 
extensive and indiscriminate.— adv. by whole¬ 
sale: extensively and indiscriminately.—^whole'- 
sftler, one who sells by wholesale.— a^. whole'- 
skinned, unhurt: safe in reputation.—whole'- 
stitch, a lace-making stitch used to fill in a 
pattern.—go the whole hog, to do a thing 
thoroughly or completely: to commit oneself to 
anything unreservedly; out of whole cloth, in a 
barefaced manner; the whole, ail the: the com¬ 
plete; upon, on, the whole, generallv speaking: 
all things considered; with whole skm, safe, un¬ 
scathed. (O.E. hal, healthy; O.N. helU, Ger. 
hell; see hale (I),] 

whom, whomever, whomsoever. See who. 
wbommie, whomble, (h)tvom’l, (h)wum‘l. Same as 
wbemmle. _ 

whoobub, hoo^bub, n. (obs,). Same as habbnb. 
whoop, (h)woop, n. a loud eager cry: a N. American 
Indian war-cry; a form of hide-and-seek: (hdbp) 
Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’smanl 
T.C.D.— 50 


the long noisy inspiration heard in whooping- 
cough.— v.l. to give a loud cry of triumph, eager¬ 
ness, acorn, etc.: to hoot.— v.t. to cheer, or 
insult, with shouts: to summon, or to urge on. 
by whooping.— interj. (Shak.) ho!—as. whoop'ar, 
one who whoops: a swan (Cygaiu cygiws,/briu, 
or nmsicus) common in north Europe and Asia 
(also whoop'iag-swan).—whoep'tag-coa^, heog'- 
ing-cough, pertussis, an infectious and epidemic 
disease, mostly attacking children, characterised 
by catarrh of the respiratory tract and by periodic 
spasms of the lannx that end in a long crowing 
inspiration. [O.Fr. hamper, to shout.) 

whoopee, (h)v>Stp‘f, Interj. an exclunation of 
delict.—Also a.—make whoopee (co//.), to in¬ 
dulge in hilarious amusements or dissipation. 

wimot. '^bs. variant of hoot. 

whop, whap, (h)wop, (coll, or dial.) v.t. to whip, 
thrai^: to defeat or surpass: to throw or pull 
suddonly or violently.— vJ. to strike, or to move, 
quidkiy: to flop down.—a. a blow: a bump: the 
noise made by either of these.—a. whopp'er, one 
who whops; anything very large, esp. a mons¬ 
trous lie.— ad/, whopp'iag, very large.—a. 
thrashing. [Variant of wap (1); origin obscure, 
prob. partly imitative.) 

whore, hdr, hdr, a. a prostitute: a^ unchaste 
woman; an allegedly corrupt religious com¬ 
munity or practice.— v.l. to be, or to have to do 
with, a whore or whores.—v.t. to make a whore 
of, debauch; to spend in whoring.—a. whwo'- 
dom, whoring: any illicit sexual intercourse: 
idolatry.— adJ. whfi'rish.— adv. whS'riddy.—a. 


master (obs.), a wboremongm*.— adJ. whore'- 
masterly, libidinous.—^whore'monger, a lecher: 
a pander; whore’s'-hird,a whore’s child; used as 
a vulgar term of abuse; whore’s'-egg, a sea- 
urchin; whore'son (ssn), son of a whore: a 
bastard; a term of coarse contempt or familiar¬ 
ity.— a<y. mean, scurvy. [Late O.E. hbre, prob. 
—O.N. hora, adulteress.) 

whorl, (h)wdrl, (h)w6rl, n. a group of similar 
members arising ftom the same level on a stem, 
and forming a circle around it: a single turn in a 
spiral shell: a convolution—e.g. in the ear: a 
disk on the lower part of a spindle serving as a 
flywheel (also wharvo; spinning). — adJ. whorted, 
having whorls; arranged in the form of a whorl 
or whorls. [Late M.E. wharwyl, etc., variants of 
whirl.) 

whorl-bat. See whirl-bat. 

whortleberry, (Mwor'tl-ber-l, -bsr-i, n. a widely- 
spread heath plant with a diark blue edible berry, 
called also the bilberry—in Scotland, biaeber^ 
—sometimes abbreviated to whort: extended to 
certain other plants of the same genus (Vacci- 
nium). JVariant of hurtleberry.) 
whose, hooz, pron. the possessive case of who or 
which. See who, 
whoso, whosopver. See who. 
wbot, (h)wot, adJ. (Spens.). Obs. variant of hot. 
whow, (h)wow, (Scot.) interj. of deploration.— 
Often eh whow (or aich wow), 
whummle. See whemmle. 
whunstane. Scots form of whinstone. 
why, (h)wi, adv. and con/, for what cause or 
reason, on which account?; therefore; (used 
relatively) on account of which.— interj. expres¬ 
sing sudden realisation, or protest, or marking 
resumption after a question or a slight pause, or 
(Shak^ to call a person.— adv. whyev'er (coll.), 
for whatever reason.—why'-not, a challenge for 
reasons: a dilemma (obs.\ at a wby-not, at a 
disadvantage).—^for why (arch, and dial.), for 
what reason: because; the why and wherefore, 
the whole reason; why, aol (Shak.), so let it be! 

e .E. hwl, hwy, instrumental case of hwa, who.) 
dah-bird. Sm widow-bird. 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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wkh, wik, (dial.) n. • creek. lO.N. vik, ■ bay.] 
wili9(, wlk, fi. a village or town (dial.): a farm 
(^ 0 /.): a* st^x (-7A, ~wik, also ‘Wick, -ff) in 
Berw/dfc, Qreenw/cA, etc. (O.E. wic, prob. an 
old Gmc. borrowing from L. vicus, a village.] 
wick« wik, n. the twisted threads of cotton or other 
substance in a candle, lamp, or Uidtter, which 
draw up the inflammable ii^id to the flame. 

f O.E. H^oce, w?oc', allied to Du. wick, a roll of 
int, Ger. wieche,] 

wick, wik, v.r. and v./. in curling, to strike (a 
stone) in an oblique direction. [Perh. O.E. wican, 
to bend, yield, give way.] 
wick, wik, (qbs. or dial.) at^. wicked. [O.E. wieca 
wizard, wicce, witch.] 

wicked, wlk'id, adj. evil in principle or practice: 
sinful: ungodly: (of an animal) vicious: cruel; 
mischievous, spiteful: very bad, harmful, or 
offensive: roguish (coil.): unluckjr (Skak.). — n. 
a wicked person (B.): (with tke) wicked persons 
collectively.—odv. wick'edly.— n. wick'edness.— 
the wicked one, the devil. [M.E. wicked, wlkked, 
prob.— wlcke, wikke, wicked—O.E. wicca, 
wizard.] 

wickea, wicky. See quicken (I). 
wicker, wik’tr, n. a small pliant twig or osier; 
wickerwork.— adi. made of twigs or osiers: en¬ 
cased in wickerwork.— ad}- wick'ered, made of 
Wicker; covered with wickerwork.—wick'er- 
work, basketwork of any kind. [M.E. wiker, of 
Scand. origin; cf. O.E. wican, to bend.] 
wicket, wik'it, n. a small gate: a small door in or 
near a larger one: a grill or loop-hole (ohs.): an 
opening or a window with a grille, as at a ticket- 
office, bank, etc. (U.S.): (the following meanings 
all cricket), the upri^t arrangements of three 
stumps with two bails on top which the batsman 
defends against the bowlii^: a stump: the pitch, 
esp. in respect of its condition: a batsman’s stay 
at the wicket, or his |oint stay there with 
another: a batsman’s innings.—wick'et-door, 
-gate, a wicket; wick'et-keeper, in cricket, the 
fieldsman who stands immediately behind the 
striker’s wicket.—get, take, etc., a wicket, to 
bowl a batsman, or have him put out in any way 
as a result of one’s bowling; keep wicket, to be 
wicket-keeper: over, round, the wicket, (of 
bowling) delivered with the hand nearer, farther 
away from, the wicket; sticky wicket (see stick 
(I)); throw down the wicket, to put down the 
wicket in fielding by throw of the ball; win by 
so-many wickets, to win with so-many wickets 
still to fall. [O.N.Fr. wlket (Fr. guickel); of 
Gmc. origin.] 

widderdiins, widershins, etc. Variants of wither- 

shins. 

wid^, wid'l, (dial.) n. a rope, esp. one made of 
osiers: a halter for hanging. [Variant of 
withy.] 

wfddy, wid'l, dial, form of widow, 
wide, wid, adj. extending far: having a consider¬ 
able distance between the sides: broad: of a 
specified breadth: roomy: expanded: opened 
as far as possible: far apart: far from the point 
aimed at, or (rare) place mentioned: very 
different: of large scope, comprehending or 
considering much C/fg.): astute, wily (s/ang): lax 
in morals (slang): lax, reverse of narrow (pkon.). 
— n. wideness; in cricket, a ball bowled out of 
reach of the batsman; a penalty run allowed for 
this.— adv. (now usu. far and wide) to a great 
distance, over a large region: at a distance 
(Spens.) : far f^rom the point aimed at, the subject 
under discussion, the truth, etc.: far to one side 
(with of): so that there is a large space or dis¬ 
tance between.—odv. wide^’ty.— v.t. and v.i. 
wi'dan, to make or grow wide or wider: to 
throw open (Skak.). — ns. wi'dener, one who, or 
that which, widens: a kind of tool; wide'ncss; 
width (width), breadth.— adfs. wide'-attgle(phor.), 
fdte,ydr; mi, kir (her); nitne; mdte. 


pertaining to a lens having an angle of view of 
dfl* or more and a short focal Imgth;* wide'- 
awike, fully awake: on tlw alert; keen and 
knowing (eoH.). —it. a low wide-brimmed soft 
felt hat.—wide'awakeneBt.— adj. wide'chwped 
(Skak.), open-mouthed.—wida'-gab, the fish 
known also as the angler.— a^. wide'-open, 
opened wide: opeft to attack (coll.): lax in en¬ 
forcing laws and regulations (U.S.). —wide 
screen, a wide curved cinema screen designed to 
give the viewer a greater sense of actuality in the 
picture.— adjs. wine-spectnim, (of antibiotic, etc.) 
effective against a wide range of micro-organ¬ 
isms; wide'spread, extended or extending widely: 
found, operative, etc., in many places; wide'- 
stretched (Skak.), large j wide'-watered, bordered 
or covered by, or having, wide waters.—to the 
wide, completely: utterly; wide of (Skak.), in¬ 
different to, far from observing; wide of the 
mark, far out, astray from the truth. [O.E. wid', 
O.N. vithr, Ger. weit.] 

widgeon, wigeon, wU'an, n. any duck of the genus 
Mareca, having the biil shorter than the head, 
legs short, feet rather small, wings long and 
pointed, and the tail wedge-shaped: a fool (obs.). 
[Of uncertain origin.] 

widow, wid'd, n. a woman who has lost her 
husband ^ death and has not married again: in 
the early Church, one of a special class of pious 
women: an extra hand in some card games.— 
v.r. to bereave of a husband (or wife): to strip of 
anything valued; to endow with a widow’s right 
(Skak.): to be a widow to (Skak.). — ns. wid'- 
ower, (dial.) wid'ow-man, a man whose wife is 
dead; wid'owerhood; wid'owhood, state of being 
a widow, or (rarely) of being a widower; a 
widow’s right (Skak .).—^wid'ow-bewitehed, a 
grass-widow; wid'ow-bird, any of a group of 
African birds of the weaver-bird family (genus 
Vidua, sub-family Viduinae; L. viduus, widowed) 
having much-black in the plumage, called also 
whidi^, whydah-lnrd, in the bciirf that they were 
named from Wkydak (Ouidah) in Dahomey; 
wid'ow’s-bench (kist.), a widow’s share of her 
husband’s estate besides her jointure; wid'ow’s- 
chamber, the apparel and bedroom furniture of 
the widow of a London freeman, to which she 
was entitled; widow’s cruse, a source of supply 
that never fails (1 Kings xvii. 10-16); widow’s 
man (naut,), any of a number of fictitious per¬ 
sons formerly entered as a part of a ship’s 
company in order that the pay allotted to them 
mi^t be set aside for widow’s pensions; 
widow’s mite, a small offering generously given 
(Mark xii. 42; see also mite); widow’s peak, a 
point of hair over the forehead, like the cusped 
front of a widow’s cap in former days; widow’s 
weeds, the mourning dress formerly worn by all 
widows: wid'ow-wail, a dwarf shrub (Cneorum) 
with pink, scented flowers, native to Spain and 
south France; daphne or mezereon (Daphne 
mezereum ).—^the Widow, Veuve (Fr. widow) 
Clicquot, a famous brand of champagne. [O.E. 
widewe', Ger. witwe, L. vidua, bereft of a husband. 
Sans. vidkavS.) 

width. See wide. 

wiel. Same as weel (1). 

wield, wild, v.t. to rule (ohs.): to possess, enjoy, 
gain (obs.): to control, manage: to use with 
»ill: to utter (obs.). — adl- wicld'able, capable of 
being wielded.— ns. wield'er; wield'iiieas.— 
adjs. wieid'less (Spens. weeldtesse), unmanage¬ 
able; wield'y, easy to wield: manageable: 
dexterous, active ( 065 .).—wield the sceptre, to 
have supreme command or control. [O.E. 
weldan (not recorded; W.S. wealdan); Ooth. 
waldan, Ger. walten.] 

wiener schnitzel, vi'ner sknit'sil, (Ger.) a veal 
cutlet dressed with bread-crumbs and eggs. 

wife, wif. If. a woman: a married woman: the 

fir; mktt; md6n,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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woman to whom one is married: the mistress of 
.a house, a hostess (ohs.)—now oAen in this sense 
good-wife:—pl- wives.—n. wife'hood, the state 
of being a wife.— adfs. wife'less, without a wife; 
wite'-like; wifely.—take to wife (see take). 
[O.E. wif; O.N. vtT.Oer. weib.] 
wig« wig, H. an artificial covering of hair for the 
head worn to conceal baldness, or for fashion’s 
sake, as in the full-dress fuU-bottomed wig, of 
Queen Anne's time, still worn by the Speaker 
and by judges, and the smaller tie-wig, still repre¬ 
sented by the judge’s undress wig and the 
barrister's or advocate’s frizzed wig: a judge 
(slang). (For bag-wig, see bag; bigwig, see big.) 
— ad/, wigged, wearing a wig.—it. wigg'ery, false 
hair: excess of formality (Carlyle). — adi. wig'- 
IcBs, without a wig.—^wig-block, a block or 
shaped piece of wood for fitting a wig on; wig'- 
maker, a maker of wigs.—wigs on the green, a 
fray. (Short for periwig.] 
wig, wig. (coll.) v.t. to scold.— n. wigging (coll.), 
a scolding, [wig (1).] 

wigan, wig'on, n. a stiff canvas-like fabric for 
stiffening garments: a plain grey cloth for boot- 
linings, etc. [ Wigan, the town.] 
wigeon. See widgeon. 

wiggle, wig'l, v.i. and v.t. to waggle, wriggle.— n. a 
wiggling motion.—Also v.i., v.t., and n. wigg'le- 
waggle.— n. wigg'ler, one who wriggles.— adi- 
Wiggly, wriggly: much or irregularly waved.— 
get a wiggle on (slang), to hurry. [Freq. of verb 
from which is deriv^ dial, wig, to wag; con¬ 
nected with M.L.G. wiggelen.] 
wight, wit, n. a creature or a person (arch., dial., 
or ironically): a suiwrnatural being (obs.). [O. E. 
wiht, a creature, thing; Ger. wicht; cf. whit.] 
wight, wit, (arch, and dial.) ad/, swift, nimble: 
courageous, strong.— adv. wightly. (O.N. vigr, 
warlike—rig. war (O.E. trig).] 
wight. Same as wite. t 
wigwag, wig'wag, v.i. to twist about: to signal by 
means of flags.— n. act of wigwajwing: a level¬ 
crossing signal which gives its indication, with or 
without a red light, b^y swinging about a fixed 
axis.— adj. twisting.— adv. to and fro. [Dial. 
wig (from same root as wiggle) and wag (I).] 
wigwam, wig’worn, -warn, n. an Indian hut. [Eng. 
corr. of Algonquian word.] 
wild, wild, being in a state of nature, not 
tamed or cultivated: of an undomesticated or un¬ 
cultivated kind: uncivilised: uninhabited: deso¬ 
late: tempestuous: violent: fierce: passionate: 
unrestrained: licentious: agitated: shy: dis¬ 
tracted: very angry: very enthusiastic, eager, 
keen: strong and irrational: fantastic, crazy: 
disordered: unconsidered: wide of the mark: 
fresh and natural: (cap.) applied to the extreme 
Evangelical party in the Church of Scotland 
(hist.). —Also adv. —n. (also in pi.) an unculti¬ 
vated region: a wilderness or desert (also^g.): 
an empty region of air or water (poet.).—n. 
wilding, that which grows wild or without 
cultivation: a wild crab-apple: a garden plant 
self-sown, an escape.— adj. uncultivated, or 
wild.— adj. wildish, somewhat wild.— adv. 

wildly. —It. wild'ness.—wild animals, undomesti¬ 
cated animals; wild'-ass, any of several Asiatic 
or African asses, as the onager, living naturally 
in a wild state; wild birds, birds not domesticated, 
esp. those protect^ at certain seasons under the 
Acts of 1880 onwards; wiM’-boar, a wild swine, 
es|i. Sus scro/a, from which most domestic 
swine are derived.— adj. wild'-bom, bom in the 
wild.—wild'-cat, an undomesticated cat (Fells 
eatus) native to Europe: any of various small 
wild animals of the cat family: the skins of 
these: a quick-tempered, fierce person: a 
speculative or unsound financial scheme (C/.5.): 
one who takes part in such a scheme (U.S.): an 
exploratory well (U.S.). — adj. (of business. 
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scheme, etc.), haphazard, reckless, unsound 
financially: (of strike), unauthorised by union 
officials.— vJ. and v.l. (U.S.) to drill an experi- 
men^il well in an area of unknown productlvi^ 
in search of oil, gas, ore, etc.—wild'-dMiry, any 
uncultivated tree bearing cherries, as the gean 
(Prututs avium), or its fruit; wild'-dog. any wild 
species of the dog genus or family, as the dhole, 
the dingo, etc.; wild duck, any duck excepting the 
domesticated duck; wildfire, a sweeping, 
destructive fire: a need-fire: a composition of 
inflammable materials: Greek fire (like wildfire, 
extremely fast): lightning without thunder: a 
disease of sheep; wild'-fowl, the birds of the 
duck tribe: game-birds; wild'-fowling, the 
pursuit of wild-fowl; wild'-goose, a bird of the 
goose kind that is wild or feral: a flighty or 
foolish person: (in pi.. Wild-geese; hist.) Irish 
Jacobites who migrated to the Continent after 
the abdication of James II; wild'-grape a grape¬ 
vine (Vttis or Muscadinia) in the wild state, or 
its fruit: Coccoloba (see grape-tree); wild'- 
honey, the honey of wild bees; Wild Hunt, in 
Germanic legend, a host of phantoms rushing 
along, accompanied by the shouting of hunts¬ 
men and the baying of dogs; Wild Huntsman, 
their leader; wild'-indigo, any of several plants 
of different genera belonging to the same fami^ 
(Papilionaceae) as indigo, as an American 
tumble-weed (Baptisla linctorla)', wild'-land, 
land completely uncultivated; wild mare, a see¬ 
saw; an instrument of punishment, the horse; 
wild'(-)oat, a tall perennial weed close akin to 
the cultivated oat; wild'-olive (see oleaster); 
wild rice. Zizania; wild silk, tusser; wild'- 
WiH'iams (dial.), rogged-Robin; wild'-wood, 
wild uncultivated, or unfrequented, wood.— 
Also adj. —run wild, to take to loose living: to 
live or grow in freedom from constraint or 
control: to revert to the wild or uncultivated 
state; sow one’s wild oats (see oat); wild'-goose 
chase (see chase). [O.E. wilde-, common Cmc. 
word.] 

wild, wild, obs. variant of weaM, wield, 
wildebeest, vUd'i-bSst, wild'i-best, vild'e-bist, 

(S.AJr.) n. a gnu. [Du. wilde, wild, beest, ox.] 
wilderness, wil'dsr-nes, n. a region uncultivat^ 
and uninhabited: a pathless or desolate tract of 
any kind, as an extent of sea: a part of a garden 
or estate allowed to run wild, or cultivated in 
imitation of natural woodliuid: conditions of 
life, or a place, in which the spirit feels desolate 
(fig.): the present world: a large confused or 
confusing assemblage: wildness (abs.).>—v,t. 
wil'der (prob. formed from wilderness; poet.) to 
cause to stray: to bewilder.— v.i. to warmer 
wildly or widely.— adjs. wil'dered; wirdering^ 
n. wil'derment. [M.E.,— wHderne, wild, wilder¬ 
ness—O.E. wilddioren — wild, wild, dear, animal.] 
wildgrave, wiU'grav, (obs.) n. a waldgrave. [Ger. 
wildgrttf—wild (Eng. adj. wild), game, grttf, 
count.] • 

wile, wil, n. a trick: deceit: a pleasing artifice: 
(in pi.) cajolery.— v.t. to beguile, inveigle: coax, 
cajole: to make to pass easily or pleasantly (with 
away; confused with while).— tud. wile'fui, full 
of wiles.— adv. wil'ily.—ir. wil'iness.— adi- wH'y, 
full of craft or cunning: using tricks or strata- 
Mm. [O.E. wil, wile; cf. guile.] 

Wilhelmstriuse, vU'helm-shtrd-so, n. a street in 
Berlin: formerly, the German Foreign Office, 
will, wil, n. power br faculty of choosing or deter¬ 
mining: act of using this power: volition: 
choice or determiiMtion; pleasure: inclination: 
lust: command: arbitral disposal: feeling 
towards, as in good or ill will (see good, ill): dis¬ 
position of one's effects at death: the written 
document containing this.—v.r. to wish for, 
desire (orcA.): to command, order, require 
(obs.): to decree: to seek to force, influence 
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ConeMlf or another to perform a specified action) 
by silent exertion of tne will: to dispose of by 
«^i, to bequeath:—^in the foregoing senses^ pa.l. 
and po.p, willed; 2nd pers. pres, indie, wili'est; 
3rd pers, wilb: used with the infinitive of a verb 
to form (in sense) a future tense, expressing in 
the second and third person simple futurity (as 
■haM in the first), or custom, or persistent habit, 
and in the first person promise or determination 
on the part of the speaker: with ellipsis of verb 
of motion, as ‘I will unto the king’ {arch.): also, 
in third person, can: to be likely to:—in these 
senses, pa.t. would, wdbd\ no pa'p.-, 2nd pers. 
sing. pres. Indie, wilt; 3rd pers. will.—v.f. to 
excercisc choice, choose, decree: to be willing.— 
ndJ. wil'ful, governed only by one’s will, obsti* 
nate: done intentionally: willing (SAok.).— adv. 
(Shak.) wilfully.—ru/v. wirfully.—e. wil'fulness. 
ad/, wilted, having a will: voluntary: given, or 
disposed of. by will: brought under another’s 
will; as in hypnotism.—n. will'er, one who wills. 

will'ing, not reluctant: eager: ready and 
prompt to act: voluntary: chosen: intentional 
(iwe): of or pertaining to the will.— adv. will'- 
iqgfy.— n. wiiringness.— ad/. wiH'ing'beart'ed, 
hi^ilv consenting.—will power, the ability to 
control one’s actions, emotions, impulses, etc.— 
at'prill, when or as one chooses; a will of one’s 
own, a strong, self-assertive will; by my will 
(Stlink.), voluntarily: also, with my consent; 
etMoiirt, joint, will, a testamentary act by two 
persons iointly in the same instrument; have 
OQO^ will, to obtain what one desires; tenant at 
nW. one who holds lands only so long as the 
owner pleases; with a will, heartily and ener¬ 
getically; work one's will, to do exactly what 
one chooses. (O.E. willa, will, wUlan, wyttan 
(pa.t. wolde, waide), to wish; Goth, wiljan, Ger. 
woUen> L. vette.\ 

wiH, wvll, wil, wu/, {Scot.) ad} and adv. at a loss: 
astray: bewildered.— ad}, will'yard, will'yart, 
witful; shy. [O.N. W//r, astray: cf. wild.] 
wiOemite, wU'em-it, n. orthosilicate of zinc, 
Zn^SiO,, white when pure but commonly red, 
brown, or green through the presence of man¬ 
ganese or iron—noteworthy as exhibiting an 
intense bright yellow fluorescence in ultraviolet 
lijAt. IWillem (or William) I of the Nether- 
Imds.] 

Wfllesdcn paper, wik'den, a specially treated 
paper which keeps out wet and acts as a sound 
and heat insulator, placed under slates in roofing. 

E rsden, orig. place of manufacture.) 

wll‘lt, n. a N. American 'bird of the snipe 
family, belonging to the tattler group—known 
l^lfy as the stone-curlew. [Imit.] 
wiHey. See willy. 

wittn, wZ/Vz, (slang) n.pl. the creeps. 
wflHbWaugbt, wll'l-wdnki, (Scot.) n. a deep 
orilught. [From misunderstanding of Burns. 
^utd Lang Syne, iv. 3, ‘a right guid willie (or 
ndd-willic) waught’ (where 'guid willie’ means 
^od will’), a generous and fnendly draught.] 
wlH-o’-tlw-wisp. wiV-S-dhe-wisp’, n. the ignis- 
fatuuc: any elusive and deceptive person or 
thing:— pi. wills-, or -wisps. [Orig. H'lll-wltk- 
the~wlsp — Will, abbrev. of William, and wisp 

wiRow, wll d, n. arty tree or shrub of the genus 
Saiix, having slender, pUant branches: any of 
several plants resembling it: the wood of the 
witbw: a cricket-bat or baseball-bat; awillow- 
irfgmachine.—v.f. to clean in a wiltowing- 
ragqhfne.— aiffs. will'pwed, abounding with, or 
grown with, willows; will'owish, like a willow: 
of the colour of willow leaves: slender and 
suppte; will'owy, abounding in willows: flex¬ 
ible; graceful.—will'ow-grouse, a species of 
grouse (Lagapus aJbus) found in northern 
regions of the world; wUI'ow-herb, a perennial 
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herb (Epildbium or CHiamaenerion) of the 
evening primrose family (including rose-bi^, 
bay-wiUow, French or Persian willow) with 
willow-like leaves and seeds; wiU'owing- 
machine, a machine in which a spiked revolving 
cylinder, usu. contained in a spiked box, loosens 
or cleans cotton, wool, rags for paper, etc.; 
willow pattern, a blue design ^.Chinese character 
but English origin used on china from the late 
18th cent, onwards; wiU'ow-warbier, -wren, a 
small European sylviine bird (Phylhscopus, or 
Sylvia, trochilus); wili'ow-weed, one of various 
species of Polygonum or knot-weed: the purple 
loosestrife. [O.E. wellg; L.Ger. wllge, Ou. wUg.] 
will-worship, wil'~wur’Mp, (B.) n. worship after 
one’s own will or fancy, superstitious observance 
without divine authority, [will, worship.] 
willy, Willey, wU'i, (dial.) n. a willow basket: a 
willowing-machine.—v.r. to clean in a willowing- 
machine. lO.E. wilige', allied to willow.] 
wiUy-nilly, wil'i-nil’i, adv. willing or unwilling: 
compulsorily.— ad}s. having no choice; vacil¬ 
lating (erron.). [will and nill.] 
willy-willy, wil’i-wiri, (Austr.) n. a cyclone, 
wilt, wilt, v.i. to droop, lose energy: to lose self- 
confidence or courage(^g.).—v.f. to render limp, 
cause to droop: to cause to lose spirit, self- 
confidence, courage.—n. act of wilting: any of 
various diseases that cause wilting of plants. 
[Orig. dial.; perh. from welk.] 
wilt, wilt, 2nd pers. sing, of will. 

Wilton, wU'tan, n. (in full Wiltcm carpet) a carpet 
differing from a Brussels carpet in having a cut 
pile, long made at Wiiton, in Wilts, 
wily, wilily, wiliness. See wile, 
wimble, wim’bl, n. an instrument for boring holes, 
turned by a handle: a gimlet: an auger: a kind 
of brace: an instrument for boring in soft 
ground.—v.f. to bore through with a wimble. 
[Through O.NormiFr., from M.Du. wimpei.] 
wimble, wim'bl, (Spens.) ad/, active, nimble. [A 
Northern word, now dial.; of Scand. origin.] 
wimple, wim'pl, n. a veil folded round the head, 
neck and cheeks (still part of a nun’s dress): a 
fold, wrinkle, ripple: a turn, wind: a crafty 
twist (Scot.). —v.f. to wrap in, or hide with, a 
wimple: to enwrap, enfold; to blindfold (SAul;.; 
in pa.p.): to lay in folds.—v.i. to meander: to 
ripple: to lie in folds (Spens.). —Alsowhimple. 
[O.E. wimpei, neck-covering; cf. O.H.C. wimpal, 
a light robe, Ger. wimpei, a pennon, Fr. guimpe, 
a nun’s veil, Eng. gimp, a thin cloth for trim¬ 
ming.] 

Wimpy, wim'pi, n. a kind of hamburger. [Trade¬ 
mark; orig. name of a hqmburger-loving char¬ 
acter in a comic strip.] 

win, win, v.r. to get by labour: to gain in contest: 
to secure: to achieve, effect: to reach: to be the 
victor in; to induce: to gain influence over: 
to obtain the favour of: to mine (an ore): to 
open up (a new portion of a coal-seam).—v.i. to 
gain the victory: to gain influence over, (arch.) 
advantage over (with upon, etc.): to make one’s 
way (dial.)', to succeed in getting:— pr.p. winn'- 
ing; pa.t. and pa.p. won, wun. —n. (coll.) a 
victory, success.—nz. winn'er; winning, the act 
of one who wins: (usu. in pi.) that which is 
won: a shaft or pit to open a bed of coal.—c^. 
that wins: of or pertaining to the act of win¬ 
ning: attractive, prepossessing: persuasive.—-odv. 
whm'ingly.— n. winn'ingness.—winn'lag-post, the 
goal of a race-course.—win by »(short) head, to 
win very narrowly; win in a canter, to win 
easily; wiaof(ohz.), to get the better of; win on, 
upon, to gain on: to get the better of: to obtain 
favour with; win, or gain, one’s spurs, to earn 
one’s knighthood by valour on the field, hence to 
gain recognition or reputation by merit of any 
kind; win out, to get out: to be successful (coll.; 
also win through); win over, to bring over to 
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one’s opinion ot party. [p.E. witmm, to struggle, 
to suffer; O.N. vima, Cer. gewinwtt, to win,] 
win, win, (Scot.) v.t. to dry by exposure to the 
wind^'^pr.p. wiming; pa.t. and pa.p, won. 
Ijwin (I) influenced by wim ( 1 ).] 
win, Winn, win, wing, wing, (slang) n. a penny, 
wince, wins, v.l. to kick (005. or dial-): to shrink or 
start back: to make an involuntary movement, 
e.g. in pain: to be affected acutely, as by a sar* 
casm: to be restive, as a horse uneasy at its 
rider.—n. a kick (obr.): an involuntary start 
back or shrinkiM.— n. win'cer.— n. and ad/- 
wia'cing. [Cf. O.Fr. mlndiir, gonehlr, to wince 
—a Omc. word; a. O.H.O. wenkan (Cer. 
wanken), to wince.] 
wince. Sm winch (I). 

wincey, winsey, win'si, n. a cloth, plain or twilled, 
usu. with a linen or cotton wail) and woollen 
Ailing.—n. winceyette', a plain cotton cloth of 
light weight, raised slightly on both sides. [Orig. 
^ot.—^linsey-woolsey.] 

winch, winch, wlnsh, n. a reel or roller: the crank 
of a wheel or axle: a powerful type ofhauliiig or 
hoisting machine.—Also wince.—^winch'-mnn. 
[O.E. wince, from a Gmo. and Indo-Gmc. root.] 
winch. See wench. 

Winchester, win’ch»s-t»r, formerly used attribu- 
tively of various measures (as ‘Winchester 
bushel’), the standards of which were kept at 
Winchester. 

Winchester (rifle), win'chss'Ur, orig. a trademark 
for a repeating rifle made by Oliver F. Winchester, 
American manufacturer; now a trademark for 
fire-arms, etc., produced by the makers of the 
rifle. 

wincopipe. Obs. form of wink-a-pew. 
wind, wiAdipocr. wind), n. air in motion: a current 
of air, usually horizontal, either natural or pro¬ 
duced by artincial means: any of the directions 
from which the wind may blow; breath: power 
of breathing; flatulence; conceit: empty, in¬ 
significant words: the wind inslrumonts in an 
orchestra: their players: air impregnated with 
scent of game: a hint or suggestion, as of some¬ 
thing secret: part of the body coveriag the 
stomach (slang): a disease of sheep in whira the 
inflamed intestines are distended by gases.—v.r. 
(wind) to sound or signal by blowing: (following 
meanings wind) to iwrceive by the scent; to ex¬ 
pose to wind: to drive, punch hard, so as to put 
out of breath: to allow to recover wind:— pr.p. 
wind'ing, wind'ing; pa.t. and pa.p. wind'ed and 
(as a horn) wou^ (wawnd). —ns. wind'age, the 
difference between the size of the bore of a gun 
and that of the ball or shell; the Influence of the 
wind in deflecting a missile, the amount of 
deflection due to wind, or the allowance made 
for it; air friction on a moving, esp. revolving, 
part of a machine; wlnd'er, one who sounds a 
horn: wlnd'er (slan^), a blow that takes one’s 
breath away.— adv, wind'ily.—n. widd'iiiess.— tuO, 
wind'lesa, without wind.—n. wind'ora (Ben 
Jonson, etc.), a form of window, based on false 
association with door.— adv. and ad/, wind'wacd, 
towards or on the side the wind blows firom.— 
Also n. — adv. wind'wards.—odl- wind'y, like, 
characterised by, exposed to, the wind: moved, 
played, produced, by wind (poet.): controlling 
the winds (poet.): producing, or produced 
flatulence: suggestive of wind, as unsubstantial, 
changeable, boastful, conceited, wordy (fig.): 
frightened, nervous (coll.). —^wind'-bag, the 
bellows of a bagpipe, or (obs.) organ: the lungs 
or chest (facet.): an inflated bag as a charm to 
procure a favourable wind: a person of mere 
words, an excessively talkative person (slang). 
— ad/- wind'-bound, hindered from sailing by 
contrary wind.—wind'-bnak, a protection 
against the force of the wind, such as a fence cw 
line of trees.— ad/, wind'-b^on, of a horse. 
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broken-winded.—^wiadlwrn, inflammation of 
the skin due to over-exposure to the wind,— adj. 
wiad'-changing, fickle.—wind'-chart, a chart 
showing the direction of the wind; wnd'- 
cheater, a close-knitted pullover; an anorak; 
wind'-cbest, the box or reservoir that supplies 
compressed air to the pipes or reeds of an organ; 
wind’-cone (aero.), a sleeve floating from the top 
of a mast, its angle with the ground giving a 
rough conception of the velocity of the wind, and 
its angle in a horizontal plane the wind direction; 
wind'^rop'sy, tympanites; wind'-egg, an addle- 
egg: one soft-shelled or imperfectly formed; 
wind'fail, fruit blown off a tree by the wind: any 
unexpected money or other advantage.— adJ. 
wind'fallen, blown down by wind.—wind'- 
fiower, an anemone, esp. the wood-anemone; 
wind'-fumace, any form of furnace usi^ the 
natural draught of a chimney without aid of a 
bellows; wiiid'-gall, a puffy swelling about the 
fetlock joints of a horse; wind'-pauge, an 
instrument for measuring the velocity of the 
wind: a gauge for measuring pressure of wind 
in an organ; appliance fixed to a rifle by means 
of which the force of the wind is ascertained so 
that allowance may be made for it in sighting; 
wmd'-gun, an air-gun; wind'-hover (hov’, 
huv’sr), the kestrel; wind'-instrument, a musical 
instrument sounded by means of wind, esp. by 
the breath; wind'iammer, a large sailing vessel: 
a wind-resisting golf blouse (coll.)\ wind'mill, a 
mill in which the motive-power is the wind a^ing 
on a set of vanes or sails: a wind-driven set of 
vanes used to pump water, etc.: any device 
which is caused to rotate by reason of its being 
carried through the air, and so develops power 
(aero,); wind'pipe, the passage for the breath 
between the mouth and lungs, the trachea.—odi. 
wiad'-rode (naut.), riding at anchor with head to 
the wind.—wind'rose, a rosette-like diagram 
showii^ the relative frequency and strength of 
winds in a locality for given periods of the year; 
wittd'iow, a row of hay, etc., raked together to 
be made into cocks: a row of peats, etc., set up 
for drying.— y.t, to arrange in windrows.— 
wiad'-sail (naut.), a wide funnel of canvas used to 
convey a stream of air below deck: a vane of a 
windmill; wind'sereen, a shelter against wind, 
esp. a transparent .screen on motor-ewe, etc.— 
aa/s. mnd’-snak’d, -shakei^ agitated by the wind. 
—wind'shield (US.), a windscreen; wind'-sUe, 
the side next the wind; wind'-sleeve, -sock, a 
wind-cone; wind'-sucker, (of a horse) a crib- 
biter.— ad/s. wind'awept, exposed to, or swept by, 
the wind; wind'-swift, swift as the wind; wind'- 
tight, air-tight.—^wind'-tunnel (aero.), an exjperi- 
mentai apparatus for producing a uniform 
steady air-stream past a model for aerodynamic 
investigation work.—a capful of wind, a sli^t 
breeze; before the wind, carried along Iqt the 
wind; between wind and water, that part of a 
ship’s side which is now in, now out of, the water 
owing to thd fluctuation of the waves: in a 
vulnerable or precarious place or position; 
cast, or lay, an anchor to windward, to make 
prudent provision for the future; cast, fling, 
throw, to the winds, to scatter, throw sway, 
reckl^y: to throw off all restraint, as of 
prudence, sense of decorum, etc; down me wind, 
moving with the wind: towards decay (obs.; 
fig.); fipht windmiOs, to struggle with imaginary 
opposition, as Don Quixote tilted at the windmill; 
get one's wind, to recover one’s breath; get the 
wind of, to get on the windward side of; get to 
windward of, to secure an advantage over; get 
the wind up (slang), to become nervous, appre¬ 
hensive, agitated; get wind of, to get a hint or 
intimation of; have the wind of, to be on the trail 
of; how the wind blowa, or lies, the state of the 
wind: the position of dfairs; in the wind, astir, 
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afoot; in the wiiid% aye, in the teeth of the whid, 
right againM the iwind; like the wind, rapidly; 
on the windy tide (Shak.), on the windward side, 
from which one cannot be attacked, hence safe, 
at an advantage; put the wind up (slang), to 
make apprehensive or agitated; raise the wind 
(see raise); sail close to the wind, to keep the 
boat’s head so near to the wind as to fill but not 
shake the sails: to be in danger of transgress¬ 
ing an approved limit; second wind, power of 
respiration recovered after breathlessness: the 
energy necessary for a renewal of effort (fig-)', 
sow uie wind and reap the whirlwind, to act 
wrongly and receive a crushing retribution; 
take the wind out of one’s sails (fig.), to deprive 
one of an advantage, to frustrate, discomfit one. 
tO.E.; allied to O.M. vlndr, Ger. wind, L. 
veHtus.\ 

wind, wind, v.t. to turn, to twist, to coil: to 
encircle: to screw the mechanism of, as a time¬ 
piece: to make, direct, as one's way, or to 
traverse, by turning and twisting: to insinuate 
(refl.y. to change the course of, deflect, control 
(rare or ohs.y. to turn to one’s left, as a horse: 
to bring in, involve (ohs.‘, also wind up), or to 
extricate, stealthily: to wind up (arch.-, fig.-, 
q.v.): to weave (Spem.y. to wield (tA>\. and 
dial.)-, to haul or hoist, as by a winch.—v.t. to 
turn round something: to twist: to move, go, 
by turns and twists, or (fig.) deviously: to 
meander: to go (obs.)-. to writhe, wriggle ((dts. 
and dial.)-, to extricate oneself (with our; abs.y. 
to be twisted, warped (dial.): of a horse, to turn 
to the left;—pr.p. wind'ing; pa.i. and pa.p. 
wound, wow/td: cliiefl;^/KrMr. wind'ed; Burns po.r. 
win’t.— n. a turn, coil, or twist: a turning: a 
twisted condition.—n. wind'er, one who winds: 
an instrument for winding: a clock or watch 
key; an electrically driven winding-engine for 
hoisting a cage or cages up a vertical mine- 
shaft: a twisting plant.—odr- and it. wind'ing.— 
adv. wind'ingly.—wind'ing-engine, a machine for 
hoisting; wind'ing-sheet, a sheet for enwrapping 
a corpse: the dripping grease that clings to the 
side of a candle (dial.)-, wind'ing-stair, a stair 
constructed around a solid or hollow newel; 
wind'ing-strips, two pieces of wood with parallel 
edges, used for testing the parallelism of timber; 
wind'-up, the close, finish.—turn the wind (now 
rare), to go, move, or cause to move, from side 
to side or on a winding course (lit. and fig.): 
wind a ship, to turn her about end for end; wind 
up, to bring, or come, to a conclusion; to adjust 
for final settlement: to excite very much (esp. 
in pa.p. wound up, excited; fig.): to coil com¬ 
pletely : to wind the spring or the mechanism of 
tightly: to furl (obs.): to tighten: to hoist, as 
by a winch: to restore to harmony (Shak.): 
wind up and down (o6r.), to revolve ft the mind. 
[O.E. wlndan: cf. Ger. winden, O.N. vinda, 
Goth, wlndan: cf. wend, wander.] 

windac. See windas. 

windas, wind'as, ((d>s.) n. p. windlass; (ff. L. 
Stevenson, wind'ac) an instrument for bending a 
cross-bow. [A.Fr. windas: cf. O.N. vIndSss — 
vinda, to wind, ass, pole.] 

windlass, wind'iss, n. any of various modifications 
of the wheel and axle employing a revolving 
cylinder, used for hauling or hoisting: a windas 
for a cross-bow (obs.). — v.i. to use a windlass. 
— v.f. to hoist by means of such. [Prob. from 
windas.] 

windlass, wlnd'hs, (obs.) it. a circuitous movement, 
^p. to intereept game: an indirect, crafty 
detion.— v.i. to take a roundabout course. [Prob. 
iVom wanlace, an earlier A.Fr. form, of unknown 
Origin.] 

windle, win’dl, n. an appliance for winding yam. 
—<Scpr.) wm'le. (vw (2).] 

whidlestraw, wln’dbstrd, n. a thin, dry stalk of 
fiSte, fSrt mi, hAr (her); mine; mdte. 


grass: any of various long-staHced qweies of 
grass, as rye-grass: anything ligditor insubstan¬ 
tial: a lanky or feeble person.—Also (Scot.) 
windlcstrae (win'I-strS), [O.E. wlndelstriaw — 
windel, a woven basket, strlaw, straw.] 

window, win'do, n. an opening in the wail of a 
building, etc., for air and light: the frame in 
the opening: the space immediately behind the 
opening: a window-pane: any opening sug¬ 
gesting a window: (in pi.) the eyes, or (Shak.) the 
eyelids: strips of metallic foil which when 
scattered from aircraft derange radar reception: 
a closed outcrop of strata lying beneath a thrust 
plane and exposed by denudation (geot.). — v.t. 
to furnish with windows: to make rents in 
(Shak.). — ac^s, win'dowed, having a window or 
windows, or openings or holes resembling these: 
placed in a window (Shak., Ant, IV, xii. 72); 
win'dowless, having no windows.—win'dow-bar, 
a wooden or iron bar between the panes of a 
window: a bar fitted into a window for security: 
(Shak. window-barne, emended bars, Timon 
IV, iii. 116) lattice-work across a woman's 
stomacher; win'dow-biind, a blind or screen for a 
window; win'dow-bole (see bole, 1); win'dow- 
box, a box for growing plants on a window-sill; 
win'dow-curtain, a curtain hung over a window, 
inside a room; win'dow-dressing, the arranging 
of goods in a shop window: the art of doing so 
effectively; (the art of) presenting a cause, 
situation, etc., in a favourable light; window 
envelope, an envelope with a transparent panel; 
win'dow-framc, a frame that surrounds a win¬ 
dow; win'dow-^rdening, the cultivation of 
plants indoors before a window, or in boxes fitted 
on the outside sill; win'dow-glass, glass suitable 
or used for windows; win'dow-pane, a sheet of 
glass set in a window; win'dow-sash, a frame in 
which panes of glass are set; win'dow-screen, 
any ornamental device for filling the opening of a 
window; win'dow-scat, a seat in the recess of 
a window; window-sbopping, gazing in shop 
windows rather than making actual purchases; 
win'dow-sill, the sill of a window opening; 
win'dow-tax, a tax levied on windows of houses 
(repealed 1831). [M.E. windowe, windage — 

O.N. vindauga — vindt, wind, auga, eye.) 

windring, wind’ring, adj. (Shak., Temp. IV, i. 128) 
perh. for winding or wandering. 

Windsor, win'ssr, adj. pertaining to Windsor, in 
Berkshire, as in Wind'sor-chair, a kind of strong, 
plain, polished chair, made entirely of wood; 
Wind'sor-soap, a kind of perfumed toilet-soap 
(usu. brown). 

wine, win, n. the fermented Juice of grapes: a 
liquor made from other fruits: intoxication 
(fig.): a wine-drinking, a wine-party : a rich red 
colour.—Also adj. — v.t. to supply with wine: to 
treat with wine.— v.i. to take wine, especially at a 
wine-party..;—uef/. win(e)'y, like wine: intoxi¬ 
cated.—R. wino (wi'nS), an alcoholic addicted to 
wine.—wine'-bag, a wine-skin: a tippler: wine'- 
berry, a grape (obs.): a red currant, a gooseberry, 
or a bilberry (dial.)-, a raspberry (Ruhus phoeni- 
colasius) of China and Japan: the tutu, or 
another New Zealand tree, the makomako; 
wine'-biUier, a continual drinker of wine: a 
drunkard; wine'-bibbing; wine'-biscuit, a biscuit 
orig. intended to be served with wine; wine'- 
caak, a cask for holding wine; wine'-cellar, a 
cellar for storing wine.— adf. wine'-coloured, of 
the colour of red wine.—wine'-cooler, a recep¬ 
tacle for cooling wine in bottles about to be 
served at table; wine'-glaas, a small glass used 
in drinking wine; wine'-glassful; wine'-grower, 
one who cultivates a vineyard and makes wine.— 
n. and adj. wine'-growing.—^wine'-meas'ure, an 
old English liquid measure, its gallon S/6ths of 
the gallon in beer-measure; wine'-merchant, a 
dealer in wine, esp. wholesale; wine'-palm, any 

fir; mAte; moSn,fdi>t; dhen (then) 
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palm ywlding palm-wine (as Borassus, Raphia); 
wine'-party, a drinking-party; wine'-pKsa, a 
machine in which grapes are pressed in the 
manufacture of wine; wina'-sap, a variety of 
deep-red winter apple; wina'-i^in, a bag for 
holding wine, made out of a skin; wine'-stone, 
crude argol; wine'-taster, one whose business it 
is to sample wines; wine'-vat. -fat, a vat in 
which grapes are pressed in wine-making; 
wine'-vault(s), a vaulted wine-cellar: a place 
where wine is tasted or drunk.—Adam’s wine, 
water; red wine (see red); Rhine, Rhenish, wine, 
wine produced on the banks of the Rhine, esp. 
hock; spirit of wine, alcohol; white wine (see 
white). (O.E. win; Goth, weia, Ger. wein; all 
from L. yinum ; cog. with Gr. o/nos.J 
wing, wing, n. the organ of a bird, insect, or other 
creature, by which it flies: an animal organ 
resembling a wing: flight: means of flying: 
anything resembling a wing: a fan or vane: 
(usu. in pi.) a sail: any side-piece, on a building, 
etc.: the side of a stage: side scenery: a plane 
of an aeroplane: the mudguard of a motor 
vehicle: a similar part of a carriage: a side-piece 
on the back of an armchair: one of the longer 
sides of crown-works or horn-works in fortifi¬ 
cation: the flank corps or division of an army 
on either side: the ships on either, extremity of a 
fleet ranged in line: a section of a political party: 
(a player on) either extreme of the forward line in 
football, etc.: a group of three squadrons in the 
Royal Air Force: (in pi.) a qualified pilot’s 
badge: formerly, the badge of any member of 
an air-crew other than the pilot: a flock (of 
plover): means or power of rapid movement 
(fig.): protection (/««.).—v.r. to furnish, or 
transport, with wings: to lend speed to: to 
supply with side-pieces; to bear in flight, to 
waft: to effect on wings: to traverse by flying: 
to wound in the wing: to wound in arm or 
shoulder.—v.i. to soar on the wing; to go with 
speed.— a<(/. winged (wingd or wing'id), furnished 
with wings: (wingd) of a stem, bearing the thin 
flattened bases of decurrent leaves, of a fruit or 
seed, having a flattened appendage: (win^d) 
wounded in the wing, shoulder, or arm: swift; 
lofty, sublime (as winged words—Homer epea 
pteroentu): full of flying birds (Milt.). — ttdv. 
wing'edly, on or by wings.— n. wing'er, one who 
plays in a position on the wing.— ad), wing'iess, 
without wings.— n. wing'let, a small wing; a 
bastard wing: a wing-like appendage.—mO- 
wing 'y, having, resembling, or soaring on, wings; 
lofty, -adv. wing'-and-wing', in the condition of 
a ship sailing before the wind with the foresail 
at one side and the mainsail at the other.—wing'- 
caie, the horny case or cover over the wings of 
some insects, as the beetle; wing'-commander, 
a Royal Air Force officer corresponding in rank 
to a naval commander or to a lieutenant- 
colonel; winged bull, a common form in 
Assyrian sculpture, symbolic of domination.— 
ad^s. wing'-footed, having wings on the feet: 
aliped; wing'-led (Shak., Cymb. II, iv. 24, some 
editions), presumably, led in wings or divisions. 
—wing'-loading (aero.), the maximum flying 
weight of an aeroplane divided by the total area 
of the main planes, including the ailerons; wing'- 
sheath, a wing-case; wing'-shell, a strombus: a 
mollusc of genus Malleus, or allied genus, or its 
shell: a wing-snail; wing'-shoot'ing, the act or 
practice of shooting flying birds; wing'-shot, a 
shot at a bird on the wing: one who shoots flying 
birds.— adi. shot in the wing, or while on the 
wing—wing'-snail, a pterop^; wing'-wread, 
the distance from tip to tip of extended win^.— 
birds of one wing (<As.), birds of the same kind; 
flying-wing (see fly); in the wings (coll.), waiting 
in reserve; lend wings to, to give speed to; make, 
take, wing, to begin flight: to depart; on, upon. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’»-m»nt 


the wing, flying: in motion: departing; oa the 
.wings of the wind, with the highest spera; under 
one's wing, under one's protection. [O.N. vamgr, 
a wing.] 

wing. Sm win (3). 

winffo, wit^, (dial.) non-Scottish variant of 
whinge. 

wink, wingk, v.l. to move the eyelids, or an eyelid, 
quickly: to give a hint, or convey amused under¬ 
standing, by a sign of this kind: to shut the ej^es 
(obs.): to blink: to seem not to see: to connive 
(usu. with at): to flicker, twinkle.—v.r. to close 
and open quickly: to flicker: to express by 
flash-lights.— n. act of winking: a hint, as by 
winking; a blink: a closing of the eyes for 
sleep: a short spell of sleep: a very small time 
or distance.— ns. wink'cr, one who winks: a 
horse's blinker (usu. in pi.): an eye (dial.): 
nictitating membrane of a bird's eye; a small 
bellows in an organ, regulated by a spring con¬ 
trolling variations of wind-pressure: (in pi.) 
direction indicators on a motor vehicle, con¬ 
sisting of flashing lights (coll.): wink'ing, 
act of giving a wink,— adj. (Shak.) closed, or 
with eyes shut, or blind.— adv. wink'ingly.— 
wink'-a-peep (dial.), the scarlet pimpernel.—easy 
as winking, very easily indeed; forty winka (coll.), 
a short nap; like winking (slarn), very rapidly; 
tip one the wink (sec tip). [O.E. wincian; Ger. 
winken.] 

winkle, wing'kl. Same as periwinkle (2).— winkle- 
pickers, shoes with long pointed toes, esp. 
popular in the early 1960s.— winkle out (fig.), to 
force out gradually and with difficulty (perh. 
derived from Ger. winkel, corner), 
winna, win'i, wun'a, a Scots form of will not. 
winner, winning, winningly. See win (1 and 2). 
Winnie. Sec windle. 

winnock, win'ik, win'dock, (Scot.) n. a window. 
[Scot, development of M.£. windage; see 
window; cf. warlock.] 

winnow, win'd, v.l. to separate the chaif from by 
wind: to fan; to sift:'to separate: to blow upon: 
to waft: to diffuse: to set in motion (Mil/.): to 
flap, flutter (rare).— v.i. to separate chaff from 
grain: to fly: to blow in gusts.—n. a fan for 
winnowing.— aefi. winn'owed (Shak., Ham. V, ii. 
201) perh. wise.— ns. winn'ower; winn'owing.— 
winn'owing-fan, -machine, a fun, machine, for 
winnowing. [O.E. windwian, to winnow— wind; 
sec wind (I).] 
winsey. Same as wincey. 

winsome, w/n's^m, a{(f. cheerful: pleasant: attrac¬ 
tive.— adv. win'somely.—n. win'someness. [O.E. 
wynsum, pleasant— wyn, joy (Ger. wonne) —and 
-sum (see suff. -some).] 

winter, win'ter, n. the cold season of the year—in 
northern temperate regions, from November or 
December to January or February; astronomi¬ 
cally, from the winter solstice to the vernal 
equinox: a year (usu. in pi.): any .season of 
cheeriessness.— adj. wintry; suitable for wear 
or use in winter: sown in autumn, as win'ter- 
wbeat, -barley, win'ter-crop, etc.—v i. to pass the 
winter.—v.r. to feed and keep through winter.— 
adj. win'tered, having seen many winters, aged 
(obs.): exposed to winter: worn in winter 
(Shak.). —v.r. win'terise, -ize, to make suitable 
for use under wintry conditions.-^-m^. win'terly, 
cheerless.— n. win'triness.— adj. win'try, win'tery, 
resembling, or suitable to, winter: stprmy: 
cheerless.—win'ter-aconite (see aconite); wm'ter- 
apple, an apple that keeps well in winter, or that 
does not ripen till winter.— adj. win'ter-beaten 
(Spens.), beaten or injured by the cold of winter. 
—win'ter-berry, a name given to several shrubs 
of tbe genus Ilex, growing in the eastern parts of 
N. America; win'ter-bloom, the witch-hazel; a 
species of azalea; win'ter-bourae, an intermittent 
spring of water, as found in the chalk-districts; 
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iwK'ter h wdt a bud protected by Kales lit which 
next year’s shoot passes the winter; wia'ter- 
cherry, any species of Physalis, esp., PhyaaHs 
alkekengl; its edible fruit: the balloon>vine, 
or its firuit.— a4l’ win'ter-clad, warmly clad.— 
wiD'ter«cloTer, the partrid|^berry; win'ter- 
cress, a cruciferous plant (Barbarca) fortneily 
cultivated for winter salad; win'ter-aarden, an 
ornamental garden of evergreens, eK-, or a con¬ 
servatory with flowers, for winter; win'tergreen, 
a plant of genus Pyrola, also of Chimaphila: a 
plant of genus Gaultheris, whoM oil is an aro¬ 
matic stimulant, used in flavouring confectionery 
and in medicine (chickweed-win'tergreen, either 
of two plants— Trientalis europaea or Trien- 
tails ameHcono—belonging to the Primulaeeae, 
having white stariike flowers).—v.r. wia'ter- 
groond (Shak., Cymbettne IV, ii. 229), assumed 
by Steevens to mean ’to protect, as a plant, from 
the inclemency of winter’.—win'ter-quarters, the 
quarters of an army during winter: a winter 
residence; win'ter-tide (area.), winter; winter 
sports, open-air sports practised on snow and ice, 
as skiing, etc.— adl. win'ter-weight, of clothes, 
heavy enough or thick enough to be suitable for 
cold weather. [O.E.; cf. O.N. veir, Oer. winter; 
flrom Indo-Omc. root seen in wet, water.] 
whrter’s-bark, wln'torz^bark, n. a stimulant, aro¬ 
matic, and tonic bark, named from Captain 
Winter, who first brought it from the Strait of 
Magellan in 1579. 

wiiitic, win'tl, (Scot.) v.i. to stagger.—it. a stagger. 

S nn. wlndlelen — winden, to wind.] 

. See wine. 

whin, wim, (Scot.) n. a curse. {Flem. wensehi 
from root of wish.] 

winse, winz, n. in mining, a small ventilating 
shaA between two levels.—^Also winds. [Perh. 
wind (2).] 

wipe, wip, v.t. to clean or dry by rubbing: to clear 
away (with away, eff, out, up): to obliterate, 
annihiiate, or abolish (with out): to draw across 
something in order to, or as if to, clean it: to 
apply solder to with a piece of cloth or leather: 
to strike (coll,). —it. act of cleaning by rubbing: 
a blow: a brand, a teat (Shak., Lucr. 537): a 
handkerchief (s/eng).— ns. wPper, one who wipes, 
esp. one who is employed in cleaning hi certain 
industrial jobs: that which wipes or is used for 
wip^: a moving aim or other conducting 
device for making a Klected contact out of a 
mtmber of possible connections (elect.): a 
moving arm, usu. electrically operated, for 
removing raindrops, etc., from the windscreen 
(^a motor vehicle: wl'ping, act of onewho wipes: 
a thrashing. (O.E. wiplan; O.H.G. w(fiin, to 
wind round, waif, bandage, Goth, weipan, to 
crown.] 

wire, wlr, n. a thread or rope of metal: a piece of 
wire, or (in pi.) a group or network of wir^ 
uMd for some purpoM: the metal thread used in 
telegraphy, etc.: a metallic string of a musical 
instrument: a metal knitting-needle (Seo/.): a 
tdegram (coll.): a clever picKpocket (slaim: a 
lash, made of wire (Shak.). — adj. formed of, 
pertaining to, or using, wire: running on wire: 
pertaining to wire-drawing.—v.r. to bind, sup¬ 
port, protect, snare, or Airnish, with wire: to 
supply, as a building, with wires necessary ibr 
carrying an electric current: to send, or to 
inform, by jelraraph: to place (a croquet-ball) 
edisre a hoop hampers it.—v./. to tel^raph.— 
0^. wirei: wireless, without a wire or wires: 
or or pertaining to telegraphy or tetephony with¬ 
out wires.—n. wireless teleiiaphy or tel^hony, 
ratUo: a receiving Or transmitting set used for 
tbSs purpose: ,a message or broadcast so 
transmitted: broadcast programmes: broad¬ 
casting generally.—v.r. and v.l. to communicate 
' 1^ radio.—«. wi'rcr, one*Who wires, or who uses 

fite, Jdr; mf, hiir (her),* ndne; mdte, 


wire, e.g. to snare animals.— adv. wl'rily.— ns. 
wrrniess; ttlr'lng, the action of the verb: 
the complex of wires in an electrical system or 
installation.— adf, wl'ry, made of, or Iwe, wire; 
flexible and strong: of a person, strong and able 
to endure.—wire'-bridge, a suspension-bridge; 
wire'-dancer, a performer on a tight wire; wire'- 
dancing: wired'-glass, glass in which a wire mesh 
has been incorporate during rolling as a 
resistance against fire and explosion blast.— v.t. 
wire'-draw, to draw into wire by pulling throu^ 
successively smaller holes In a hard steel die- 
block: to throttle a fluid by passing it througb 
a anall orifice, thus reducing the pressure: to 
draw or spin out to a great length: to strain the 
meaning of.—^wire'drawer; wire'drawing.— and. 
wire'drawn (/ig.), spun out into needless fine 
distinctions.—wired wireless, the transmission 
of signals by means of electroma^etic waves 
guided by conductors, the frequencim being of 
the same order as those used for radio communi¬ 
cation; wire gauge, any system for designating 
the diameter of wires by means of a set of 
numbers: the diameter of a particular piece of 
wire; wire'-gause, a kind of stiff close fabric 
made of fine wire; wire'-grass, a kind of fine 
meadow-grass (Poa compressa): any of various 
other grasses with wiry stems; wire'-guard, wire¬ 
netting placed in front of a fire; wire'-hair, a 
wire-haired terrier.— adf. wire'-haired, having a 
coat of rather rough, hard hair.—wire'-heel, in 
horses and cattle, a defect or disease of the foot; 
wireless station, a station for wireless transmis¬ 
sion; wireless telegraphy, telephony, signalling 
tlvough space, wiAout the use of conducting 
wires between transmitter and receiver, by means 
of electromagnetic waves generated by high- 
frequency alternating currents; wire'-Une, one 
of ue close-set white lines in laid paper, perpen- 
dUmlar to the water-lines: wire'-man, one who 
pM up or who takes care of wires; wire'- 
nott'ing, a texture of galvanised wire woven in 
^ form of a net; wiro'-photo, a photograph 
sent over a wire circuit by electrical means.; 
wiie'-pniler, one who exercises an influence 
ftU but not seen: an intriguer; wire'-pulliag; 
whfe'-tope, a rope of twisted wire.— adis. wire'- 
■Med, -etitchea, tewed with wire instead of 
mread; whrd'-stringed.—wire'-walker, a wire- 
dtmeer; wire'-wiq', transpewtation by means of 
wires: wire wool, a mass of v^ fine wire for 
scouring; wfae'work, the making of wire, or 
of obji^ of wire: articles, or fabric, made 
of wire; wire'worker; wiro'working; wire'- 
worm, a name given to the larvae of click- 
beetles, from their slenderness and uncommon 
hAidness.— ad}, wire'wove, denotinif a fine 
quaflty of wriw^paper (see wove).—give (some¬ 
one) un wire (duefly ml/.), to give advance in- 
(bi^ation; pan the wires (see wire-puller above); 
trini away, or ia, to act or work with vigour; 
vrire-halred terrier, a type of wire-haired fox- 
terrier; wire into, to eat vigorously and astid- 
Boualy. (O.E. wh; O.N. virr (in composition).] 
eds, wis, also wist, Shak. wish (all sham arch.), v.t. 
to kndw: to believe. {Partly from misunder¬ 
standing of the adv. iwis (q.v.) as I wls, partly a 
new present flom the pa.t. wist (see wit (1).] 
wisard, wiz^ard, n. Same as wisard. 
wwoi iris, <td/. having knowledge: learned: able 
to make good use of knowledge: judging rightly: 
dheteet: tddlfbl: dictated by wMom: contain¬ 
ing wisdom: pious, godly: skilled in magic 
bStd^: normal mentally (dial.). — n. wisdom 
fjiebt'dam), quality of bring wise: judgment: 
unity to make rfipht um of knowledge: a wiu 


iom of Solomon: Jesus Christ.—n. wise'ling, 
/dr; mite; mSbn,fdbt; dhen (then) 
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one who pretends to be wise.— adv. wisely.—n. 
wise'ness.—^wis'dom-littntim, the book of Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Solomon, 
EcclesiBstious. and the Epistle of James; 
wis'doni-tDoth, any of four double back teeth cut 
after childhood, usually from the late teens; 
wise'crack, a lively, pungent retort or comment. 
— v.i. to make such.— adO. wise'cracking, making, 
or addicted to making, wisecracks.—wise guy, a 
conceited, over-confident person.— adis. wise'- 
heart'ed, having wisdom; prudent: wise'-like 
iScot.", ms-), sensible, judicious: decent: fit¬ 
ting: looking as if capable of playing one’s 
part well.—wise woman, a witch: a midwife 
(Scot.). —never, none, the wiser, still in ignorance; 
put one wise (slang), to put one in possession of 
information, make aware; wised up (slang), 
made aware, being in possession of information; 
wise to (slang), aware of. [O. E. wis ; Ger. weise ; 
from root of wit.J 

wise, weise, weize, wh, (Scot.) v.t. to guide in 
certain direction. [O.E. wisian —wis; wise (1).] 
wise, wiz, (arch.) n. way, manner, now chiefly in 
the phrases in any wise, in no wise, in any way, 
in no way, on this wise, in this way, and as a suff., 
meaning in the manner of, e.g. likewise, other¬ 
wise, or (coll.) in the matter of, e.g. money-wise, 
business-wise. [O.E. wise; Ger. weise; akin to 
wise (1) and wit. Doublet guise.] 
wiseacre, wiz'a-kar, n. one who unduly assumes 
an air of superior wisdom; a simpleton quite 
unconscious of being such. (M.Du. wijssegger — 
O.H.G. wizago, a prophet.} 
wish, wish, v.i. to have a desire: to long: to be 
inclined: to express a desire, esp. as part of a 
superstitious ritual.— v.t. to desire or long for: 
to express a desire for: to ask: to invoke: to 
bid: to recommend (obs,): to foist, palm off 
(with on, on to; coll.): to bewitch (dial.): to 
greet, wish (someone) well (S-dfr-)- —«• desire, 
longing; a thing desired: an expression of 
desire: (usu. in pi.) an expression of desire for 
good fortune for another: a malediction (obs.). 
— n. wish'er.— adj- wish'ful, having a wish or 
desire: eager: desirable, desired (obs.). — adv. 
wish'fully.— n. wish'fulness.—n. and adl. wish'ing. 
—wish fulfilment (psych.), the satisfaction of a 
desire in dreams, day^^reams, etc.; wishful 
thinking (psych.), a type of thinking in which the 
individual substitutes the phantasy of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the wish for the actual achievement: a 
belief that a particular thing will happen, or is so, 
engendered by desire that it should happen, or 
be so; loosely, thinking about and wiping for 
an event or turn of fortune that may not take 
place; wish'ing-boiw, wish'-bone, the merry¬ 
thought; wish'ing-cap, a cap by wearing which 
one obtains everything one wishes; wiah'ing- 
stone, -tree, -well, etc., a stone, tree, well, etc., 
supposed to have the power of making a wish 
expressed at it come true.—wish one further 
(slang), to wish one was in some other place, not 
present; wish one joy of, to hope possession of 
may be a benefit to one (usu. iron,). [O.E. wyscan, 
wi^; Ger. wiinschen, Sw. onska.] 
wishtonwish, wish’ten-wish, n. the N. American 
prairie-dog: the whippoorwill (Fenimorc 

Cooper). [Amer. Ind.] 

wish-wadi, wish'-wosh, (coll.) n. anything wishy- 
washy.— adi. wish'y-wash'y, thin and weak: 
diluted: feeble: of poor quality. [Formed from 
wash.] 

wisket, wis'kit, (dial.) n. a basket. [Scand., from 
same root as whisk (1).] 

wisp, wisp, ft. a small bundle of straw or hay: a 
tuft, a shred: a thin strand or band: a small 
broom: a twisted bunch used as a torch; the 
Will-o’-the-wisp: a flock (of snipe).— v.t. to 
make into a wisp or bundle: to rub down with a 
wisp.— ad}, wis'py. [Origin uncertain.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; el's-nuni 


wist, wist, (sham arch.) v.f. and v.i. to know. [See 
wte, iwis, wit (1).] 

Wisbuia, wis-td’rl-», n, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, some of ^e species among the most 
magiuficent ornamental climbers known in 
English gardens, named from the American 
anatomist Caspar Wistar (1761-iSI8).—Also, 
wrongly, Wistfi'ria (so spelt by Thomas Nuttall, 
who named it). 

wistful, wist'fdbl, -ft, adj. intent (obs.): earnest 
(obs.): longing: yearning with little hope: 
pensive.— adv. wMt'fully.— n. wlst'fulness. [Most 
^rob. for wistiy.] 

wistiti, wis'ti-ti, n. a marmoset. [Fr. oaistitl; 
named from its cry.] 

wistiy, wist'li, (Shak.) adv. longingly, earnestly. 
[|jProb. for whistly; see whist (1).] 
wit, wit, v.t. and v.i. (arch, except in legal use) to 
know: to be aware (with of): to recognise, 
discern; to know how:— ipftn. wit, Spens., 
Shak. and others weet(e), wgt; Spens. weet'en, 
also wot, wot; pr.t. 1st pers. sing, wot, Scot, wat, 
w6t, wite, wyt e, wit ; 2nd wost (wott'est); 3rd 
wot (wots, wotrefil), Scot, wate, wait, wats; pi. 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, wot; pa.t. wist (wott'ed); pr.p. 
witt'ing, weet'ing (wott'ing); pa.p. wist.— n. 
witt'ing (obs. and dial.), knowledge: information. 
— adJl- cognisant: conscious: deliberate.— adv. 
witt'ingly, knowingly; by design.—to do to wit, 
to cause to know; to wit, that is to say, namely— 
the O.E. gerund to witanne. [O.E. wilan, to 
know (pres, tense war, wdst, wdt, pi. witon; i^.t. 
wiste, or wisse, pi. wiston, pa.p. wist); Goth. 
witan, to observe, Ger. wissen; cf. L. vidfre, to 
see; Cr. idein.] 

wit, wit, n. the mind (obs.): the understanding 
(arch.): imagination or invention (arch.): in¬ 
genuity; intelligence, sense (in phrase have the 
wit to): a mental faculty (chiefly in pi.): the 
power of combining ideas with a pointed verbal 
effect: the product of this power: a person 
endowed with wit: information (abs.; in phrase 
to get wit of).— adj. wit'less, lacking wit, wisdom, 
sense: without intellectual faculties (oAr.): out 
of one's mind; stupid, unintelligent; unaware, 
unconscious.— adv. wit'leasly.— ns. wit'lessneas; 
wit'ting, one who has little wit; a pretender to 
wit.— adj. witt'ed, having wit or understanding 
(usu. in composition, as quick-witted). —n. 
witticism (wit'i-sizm), a witty remark: a sentence 
or phrase affectedly witty: (formerly) a jibe.— 
adv. witt'ily.— n. witt'iness.— ad}, witt'y, posses¬ 
sed of wit: amusing, droll: sarcastic: ingenious 
(0.): wise, discreet, sensible (obs.). —wit'- 
cracker, one who makes witty remarks in a 
crisp style; wit'-immger, a poor would-be wit; 
wit'-snapper (Shak.), one who affects wit or 
repartee.— v.t. wit'wanton, (with it; obs.) to 
indulge in irreverent wit.—at one’s wits’ end, 
utterly perplexed; have one’s wits about one, to 
be alert and resourceftil; live by one’s wits, to 
gain a livelihood by ingenious expedients rather 
than by hftnest labour; the five wits, the five 
senses. [O.E. (ge)wit —wit (I).] 
witan, wit’an, n.pl. members of the witenagemot: 
the witenagemot.— n. witenagemot (wit'sn-s-gs- 
mdt'; popularly -nag'), the supreme council of 
England in Anglo-Saxon times, composed of the 
bishops, the ealdormen of shires, and a number 
of the king’s friends and dependents. [PI. of 
O.E. wila, a man of knowledge (witena, gen. pi.); 
gemot, meeting; aee preceding words.] 
witch, wich, n. a woman regarded as having super¬ 
natural or magical power and knowledge usu. 
through compact with the devil or a minor evil 
spirit: a hag. crone: a fascinating woman (co//.): 
a wizard (now rare): the craig-fluke: a curve 
whose equation is Ac'y-•4o*uo-J').— v.t. to 
bewitch: to effect, change, transport, etc., by 
means of witchcraft: to fascinate.—v./. to 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, sec p. %iit 
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pi^ise witchcraft or fascination.— ns. whch'ary. 
witchcraft: fascination; witch'ing, sorcery: 
enchantment.— a4/. suited to witchcraft: weird: 
fascinating.— adv. wltdl'ini^y.—^witcb'craftt the 
craft or practice of witches: the black art, 
sorcery: supernatural power; witch'-doctor, 
among KafRrs, etc., a magician who detects 
witches and counteracts evil magical influences: 
one who professes to heal by means of magic; 
witch'es’-broom, a dense tuft of poorly developed 
branches formed on a woody plant attacked by a 
parasite (chiefly fungi and mites); witch'es’- 
butter, nostoc and other gelatinous blue-green 
algae; witch'es'-meat, tremella; witches’ 
Sabbath (see Sabbath); witch'es’-thimble, a 
name for various plants with thimble-like 
flowers, as the foxglove; witch'-finder, one 
whose business was to detect witches: a witch¬ 
doctor; witch hunt (orig. C/.iS.), the searching out 
of political opponents for exposure on grounds 
of alleged disioj/alty to the state, etc.: also ap- 

C d to any similar non-political search; witch'- 
t, one, esp. in the hair, supposed to be tied by 
means of witchcraft; witch'-meal, the inflam¬ 
mable [>ollen of the club-moss.—acfr'. witch'- 
ridden, ridden by witches.—witch'-wife (Scot.}, a 
woman who practises witchcraft. [M.E. wicche 
(both masc. and fern.)—O.E. wicca (masc.), 
wkce (fern.), wizard, witch, and verb wiccian; 
ety. dub.] 

witch, wich, n. any of several trees with pliant 
branches, as the wych-elm, the rowan, etc.— n. 
witcb'en, the mountain ash, the wych-elm.— 
witch'-alder, any of a genus of N. American 
shrubs related to the witch-hazel—^not an alder; 
witch'-elm, the wych-elm; witch'-hazel, any of a 
number of trees, as the wych-elm, the hornbeam, 
or a N. American shrub {Hamamelis vIrgMca) 
from whose bark is made a supposed remedy for 
bruises, etc.—a distillate of the bark dissolved 
in alcohol. [O.E. wfce; allied to wican, to give 
way.] 

witchetty, wlch'i~ti, n. edible grubs of species of 
longicorn beetles. [Austr. native name.] 
wite, wyte, wit, v.t. (obs. or Scot.) to blame; to lay 
the blame on.— n. (now dial.) blame, reproach.— 
adl. wite'iess (now dial.), blameless. [O.E. 
witOH, to see, blame; allied to wit.] 
wite. See wit (1). 
witenagemot. Sm witan. 
with, n. Same as withe. 

with, widh, with, prep, denoting nearness, agree¬ 
ment, or connection; by, beside: among; on 
the side of: in the company of: in the possession 
or care of: containing: supplemented by: 
possessing: characterised by: in the same 
direction as; at the time of; at the same time as: 
immediately after: in competition or contest 
against: in respect of, in the regard of*, by, by 
means of, through: using: from fas in to part 
with). — ad'/, withal {widh-dl'), with all or the 
rest: besides: therewith; thereupon: neverthe¬ 
less, for all that.— prep, anfcmphatic form of 
with, used after its obj^.—feel, or be, or think, 
with, to feel as, or be of the same opinion as, the 
other person specified; in with (co//.), friendly 
with; with it Islaag), following current trends in 
popular taste; with that, thereupon. [O.E. with, 
against; O.N. vith, Ger. wider. It ousted the 
O.E. mid, with (Ger. mit).] 
withdraw, widh-drd’, or with-, v.t. to draw back 
or away: to take back or away: to take from 
deposit or investment, as money; to remove 
(with from): to deflect, turn aside (rare): to 
rec^l, retract, unsay.—v.f. to retire: to go away: 
to take back what one has said, or to recall a 
motion one has proposed:— po.t. withdrew 
f-<h-dS'); pa.p. wittidrawn'.— ns. withdraw'al, 
(rare) widMraw'ment; withdraw'er.— adi- widi- 
vbwb', (of place) secluded: remote: (of 


manner) detached.—^withdraw'ing-nwBi, a room 
used to retire into:- a drawing-room. [Pfx. 
with-, against, ‘back, and draw.] 
withe, widh, with, or widh, n. a flexible twig, esp. o 
willow: abandoftwistratwigs: a halter (oos.): 
an elastic handle to a tool to save the hand from 
the shock of blows: a boom-iron.—v.t. to bind 
with a withe or withes: to take with a noose of 
withes.—with'y, made of withes: like withes, 
flexible: wiry and agile. [O.E. withthei O.N. 
vithir, Ger. weide, willow; ef. withy.] 
wither, widh'sr, v.i. to fade or become dry; to lose 
freshness: to languish, decline: to decay, waste. 
— v.t. to cause to dry up, fade, or decay: to 
blight (fig.): to cause to feel very unimportant 
or despicable: to dry, as tea.—a4i- with'ered.— 
ns. with'eredness; with'ering.— adj. fading, be¬ 
coming dry, etc., or causing to do so; used 
for drying or curing: blasting, blighting, scorch¬ 
ing (fig.): snubbing.— adv. with'eringly.—^with'- 
enng-flooT, the drying-floor of a malthouse. 
[M.E. wederen, to expose to weather.] 
witherite, widh’sr-it, n. the chief source of barium 
compounds—barium carbonate, occurring as 
orthorhombic crystals in pseudohexagonal 
pyramids. [Dr W. Withering, who first dis¬ 
criminated it from barytes, 1784.] 
withers, widh'arz, n.pl. the ridge between the 
shoulder-bones of a horse.— adj- with'er-wrung, 
injured in the withers.—one’s withers are wrung, 
one is wounded by a snub, etc. [O.E. wither, 
against, an extension of with, against.] 
withershins, widh', wid'ar-shinz, (Scot.) adv. in the 
contrary direction, contrary to the course of the 
sun: in the wrong way—opp. to deasil. [L.G. 
weddersins’, cf. O.E. wither, against, L.G. sind, 
direction, O.E. sith, journey.] 
withhauit. Pseudo-archaic pa.t. of withhold, 
withhold, widh-hdld’, or with-, v.t. to hold back, 
restrain: to keep back: to refuse to give: to 
keep in bondage or custody (obs.). — v.i. to 
refrain (with from or infin.; obs.); to postpone 
(Pope): — pa.t. and pa.p. withheld' (arch. pa.p. 
withhold'en).— ns. withhold'er; withhold'ment. 
[Pfx. with-, against, and hold.] 
within, widh-in’, prep, in or to the inner part of 
(arch.): inside: in the limits of; not going 
beyond: on the inner side of (obs.): entered 
from: into.— adv. in the inner part: inwardly: 
in the mind, soul, heart: behind the scenes: at 
home (arch.): indoors; in or to an inner room 
(arch.): herein.—^within land (obs.), inland; 
within reach, in a position from which it can be 
obtained, or attained, without much difficulty, 
elTort, or loss of time. [O.E. wllhinnan — with, 
against, with, innan, in.] 

without, widh-owt', prep, outside, or out of (arch.): 
outside the limits of (arch.): beyond (arch.): 
not with: in absence of: not having: not using; 
with no help from: free from.— adv. on the out¬ 
side: outwardly: outside, not members of, a 
particular group or society: out of doors (arch.). 
— coni. (arch, or dial.) unless, except.— ad}. 
without'-door (Shak.), outward.— prep, with- 
out'en (arch.), without.—from without, from the 
outside; without distinction, indiscriminately; 
without doors, out of doors: outside the family, 
nation, etc.: outside Parliament. [O.E. withOtan 
— with, against, htan, outside.] 
withstai^, widh-stand', or with-, v.t. to stand, 
maintain one’s position, against: to oppose or 
resist: to hinder (obs.): — pa.t. and pa.p. with¬ 
stood'.—H. withstand'er. [O.E. withstandan — 
w/i/t, against; see stand.] 
withwind, with'wind, withywind, widh'i-wind, (dial.) 
ns. bindweed, or other climbing plant. [O.E. 
withewinde; cf. withy, and wind (2).] 
withy, wtdh'i, n. the osier willow: any willow: a 
flexible twig or branch, esp. one used for binding. 
[O.E. wlthlg, willow; cf. widdy, withe.] 
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widoof, wit'lSf, n. a kind of chicory with large is nw (arch.), unhappy that I am! cursed am 1; 
leaves. [Du., lit. white ieaves.} woe unto, calamity will befall: may calami^ 

whness, wlt’nis, n. knowledge brought in proof: befall; woe worth the day (see worm). (O.E. 

testimony of a fact: that which furnishes proof: (interj.) wS; Ger. weA; L. vae; cf. wail.] 

one who sees or has personal knowledge of a wog, wog, it. a disrespectful name for an Arab, 
thing: one who gives evidence: one who or that an Egyptian, etc.: a foreigner generally, usu. 
which attests.—v.r. to have direct knowledge of: coloured. [Perh. from (golly)wog.] * 

loosely, to see: to be the scene of: to give woggle, wog'f, n. the ring a Scout (now only Cub 
testimony to: to attest: to act as legal witness Scout) threads his neckerchief through, 
of: to sign: to show: to evince (arcA).— v.i. to woiwode. Same a:> voivode, 
give evidence.—n. wit'nesser.—wit'ness-box, the woke, wcdien. See wake, 
enclosure in which a witness stands when giving wold, wo/tf, n. an open tract of country, now 
evidence in a court of law.—wihiess, let (such chiefly upland country. [O.E. (Angl.) waU, 
and such) serve as evidence; with a witness forest, applied orig. to wooded parts of the 
iSkak.), with a vengeance. [O.E. (ge)wilaes — country; cf. weald.] 

(ge)iyit; see wit (2).} wolf, woo//, n. the common name of certain 

witting, witty, etc. See wit (1 and 2). gregarious and rapacious species of the genus 

wittol, wit'il, II. one who knows his wife’s faith- Canis—including the common wolf (Coit/s(«!piis), 
lessness, and submits to it.— a4i- witt'olly the grey or timber wolf, and the coyote: any- 
(Shak,), like a wittol or contented cuckold, thing very ravenous; a greedy and cunning 
[M.E. wetewo/d; associated with cuckold (q.v.), person: a tuberculous excrescence, or cancerous 
and perh. from witwall, or from wit (I).] (powth {obs.): a dissonance heard in a keyed 

witwall, wii'wdi, {dial.) n. the green woodpecker, instrument tuned by unequal temperament 

or the greater spotted Woodpecker. [Cf. Ger. {mus.)i an extraneous non-harmonic note made 

witlewal, wiedewall.) by the bow on a string of a violin, etc. (may.): 

wive, M>f>, v.r. to take for a wife: to provide with a a man who pursues women (s/ang):— pi. 
wife: to become the wife of.— v.i. to marry a wolves, wdblvz. — v.l. to hunt for wolves.— v.t. 
wife.— It. wive'hood (Spens.), wifehood. [O.E. (coll.) to devour ravenously.— ns. wolf'er, one 
wifian~-wif, wife.] who hunts wolves; wdf'ing, the hunting of 

wivem, wi'vyrn, (/ter.) n. a fictitious monster, wolves for their skins.— adj.s. wolf'ish, woiv'iah, 
wing^ and two-legged, allied to the dragon and like a wolf: rapacious; ravenous.— adv. 
the griflin. [O.N.Fr. wivre, a viper—L. vipera.] wolf'iskly.— ns. wolf'kin, wolf'ling, a young 
wives, wivz, pi. of wife. wolf.—Wolf Cub, one who belonged to the 

wizard, wiz'^rd, n. one, usu. a man, who practises Wolf Cubs, a junior division of the Boy Scouts 
witchcraft or magic; one who works wonders; organisation (now Cub Scouts); woK'-dog, a 
a wise man (obs.). — adj. with magical powers: dog of large breed formerly used in hunting 
wonderful, delightful {slung). — adv. wiz'ardly, wolves: a cross between a wolf and a domestic 
like a wizard.—n. wiz'ardry, sorcery. [M.E. dog; wolf'-fish, any genus of fierce and voracious 
wysar{d) — wys, wise, and noun sulT. -ard.) salt-water fishes—called also sea-wolf; wolf'- 

wizen, wiz'n, adj. dried up, thin, shrivelled (also hound, a wolf-dog, esp. of large size, as the 

wiz'ened).— v.i. and v.t. to become, or to make, Ru.ssian wolf-hound (see borzoi); wolf'-note 
drv and shrivelled.— adj. wiz'en-faced, having a {mus.), a wolf; woif'-pack, a pack of wolves: a 
thin, shrivelled face. Also weazen, etc. [O.E. flotilla of submarines surfacing together for 
wisnian, to wither; cog. with O.N. visna, to attack; wolf’s'-bane, wolfs'bane, an aconite, 
wither.] esp. Aconiium lycoclonum; wolf's'-foot, -claw, 

wizier. Same as vizier. the club-moss (Lycopodium); wolf’-skin, the 

wo. Same as woe, or as whoa—Also wo ha ho. skin or pelt of a wolf; wolf’s'-peach, the tomato; 

woad, wod, n. a genus (Isatis) of cruciferous plants, wolf'-spl'der, any spider of the genus (Lycosa) 

mostly natives of countries round the Mediter- to which the true tarantula belongs, or of the 
ranean—dyer’s woad {Isaiis linctoria) yielding a family Lycosidae; wolf'-tooth, a small super¬ 
good and very permanent dye, largely superseded numerary premolar in a horse; wolf'-whistle, a 
by indigo; a blue dye.— ad), woad'ed, dyed blue two-note male whistle excited at sight of a 
with woad. [O.E. wad; Ger. waid.] woman.—cry wolf, to give a false alarm—from 

wobble, wob'l, v.i. to move unsteadily or uncer- the story of the boy who cried ‘Wolf’ when there 
tainly from side to side: to move along thus: to was none, and was not believed when there was 
quiver: to quaver (co//.): to vacillate.—Also v.r. one; have a wolf by the ears, to be in a very 
— n. an unsteady, unequal motion or movement, difficult situation; have a wolf in the stomach, to 
— ns. wobb'ler; wobb'liness; wobb'ling.— adj. be ravenously hungry; keep the wolf from the 
wobb'ly, shaky: inclined to wobble.—Also door, to keep away poverty or hunger; sec a 
wabb'le, wabb'ler, etc.—wobb'le-board, a sheet of wolf, to be tongue-tied (in allusion to an old 
hardboard shaken to obtain certain sound- superstition). (O.E. wulf; Ger. wolf; L. vulpis, 
effects. [L.G. wabbeln.] fox, lupu^ wolf; Gr. lykos.] 

Woden, wo'dan, n. the chief god of the ancient Wolffian, wdbl'fi-»n, vol'fi-sn, adj. pertaining to, 
Germanic peoples.— n. Wd'denism, the worship or associated with, the German embryologist 
of Woden. [O.E. Woden; O.H.G. Wuotan; cf. K. F. Wolff {1733-94): designating the renal 
Odin.] organs in the embryo of vertebrates, 

wodge, woj, {coll.) n. a large or roughly-cut Wolfian, wdbl'Ji-fn, vol'fi-zn, adj. pertaining to the 
portion: a lump, [wedge.] philosophy of Christian (1679-1754), who 

woe, wo, w6, n. grief {arch.): misery: (often in p/.) systematised and populari.sed the philosophy of 
a misfortune or calamity: a physical pain (obs.): Leibniz, and gave a strong impulse to that 

a curse; an exclamation of grief.— adj. {arch, development of natural theology and rational- 
and dial.) sad, wretched, sorry.— adjs. woe'ful, ism.—Also Wolff'ian.—«. Wolf'ianism. 

wfl'ful, woe'some (.Scot, wae'some), sorrowful Wolfian, wdbl'fi-nn, vol'fi-zn, adj. pertaining to, or 
or afflicted; bringing misery or calamity: de- associated with, Friedrich August Wolf {1759- 
plorable: wretched, paltry. — adv. woe'fuliy, 1824)—applied esp. to his theory that the 
wfl'fully. — n. woe'fidness, wS'fuincss. — atffs. Odyssey and Iliad are composed of numerous 
woe'begone, wS'begone (sec bego), beset with ballads, strung together by subsequent editors, 
woe: dismal-looking, suggesting misery; woe'- wolfram, wdbtf'ram, n. (also wolf'ramite) a native 
wea'ried, -worn, wearied, worn with woe.—in compound of tun^tate of iron and manganese: 
weal and woe, in prosperity and adversity; woe tungsten. [Ger.; origin uncertain.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVa-mani; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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wollutonitct wdbl'gs-tsm-it, or -os', n. a pyroxene 
of relatively simple composition, silicate of 
calcium, C^iOi—also called tabular spar. 
(After the scientist W. H. Wollaston (1766-1828}.} 
VVolof, wd'lof, n. a tribe living near the Sendai 
River in western Africa: a member of the tribe: 
its language.—Also adj. 

wolverene, wolverine, wdbl-v9~rin\n. the American 
glutton: its fur. (Extension of woM.] 
woman, wdbm'm, n. an adult female of the human 
race: a wife (now <//a/.): a mistress: the female 
sex, women collectively: a female attendant: 
a charwoman or daily domestic help (co//.): the 
reverse or Britannia side of a coin:— pi. women, 
wlm'^n. —Also adJ. — v.t. to cause to act like a 
woman <o6s.): (with it) to play the part of a 
woman; to provide or staff with a woman or 
women;' to call a person ‘woman* abusively.— 
adf. wo'man'd (Shak.), accompanied by a woman. 
—Wv. wom'anfully, like a woman of spirit.— 
n. wom'anhood, the state, character, or qualities 
of a woman: womenkind.— v.t., v.i. wom'anise, 
-ize, to make, become, effeminate: (v.i.) to 
consort with women, esp. with prostitutes.— 
—ad}, wom'anish, effeminate: feminine.— adv. 
wom'anishly.— ns. wom'anishness; wom'ankind, 
8 woman (obs.): (also wom'enkind, wom'enfolk, 
•tollu) a group of women taken together, as 
the women of a family, or the female sex.— adj. 
and adv. wom'an-like.—it. wom'anliness.— adj. 
wom'anly, like or becoming a woman: feminine. 
— adv. in the manner of a woman.—wom'an- 
bod'y (5cof.), a woman.— -adjs. wom'an-bom, 
torn of woman; wom'an-built, built by women. 
—wom'an-child, a female child:— pi. wom'en- 
children.— adl- wom'an-grown, grown to woman¬ 
hood.—wom'an-hater, a man who hates women, 
a misogynist; wom'an-post (Shak.), a female 
messenger; wom'an-queli'er, a killer of women; 
worn'an-suffrage, possession of the electoral 
franchise by women. — adJs. wom'an-tired 
(Shak.), hen-pecked (tire (3)); wom'an-vested, 
wearing women's clothes.—women’s rights, the 
aim of the movement of women towards 
equality with men.—kept woman, a mistress; 
play the woman, to give way to weakness: 
woman of the town, a whore; woman of the 
world, a woman of fashion, or of worldly 
wisdom: a woman who knows and makes 
allowance for, or accepts, the ways of the 
world: a married woman (obs.)-. Women's 
Voluntary Service, a tody (organised in 1938) 
which participated in civil defence, welfare and 
other work, in World War II. (O.E. wimman 
— wifinan — wif, a woman, man, man, human 
being.] 

womb, wdom, n. the uterus, the organ in which the 
young of mammals are develops and kept till 
birth: the abdomen, or the stomach, or the 
towels (obs.)-. the place where anything is 
produced: any deep cavity.— v.t. (Shak.) to 
enclose.— adj. womb'y (Shak.), hollow, capa¬ 
cious. (O.E. womb, wombi Ger. wamme, 
paunch.] 

wombat, wom’bot, -tor, a. a genus (Phascolomys) 
of Australian marsupial mammals of the same 
order as opossums. (Native name.] 
womera. Same as woomcra. 
won, Y)un, won, v.i. to dwell, abide (arch, and dial.)’. 
to be, or become, accustomed (obs.).—tt. (obs.) a 
dwelling, an abode: habit, custom.— n. won'ing, 
dwelling.—did won (Spans.), was accustomed. 
(O.E. vmnian. Do. wonen, Ger. wohnen, to 
dwell.] 

won, wun, pa.t. and pa.p. of win. 
wander, wun'dsr, n. the state of mind produced 
by something new, unexpected, or extraordinary: 
admiration (obs. ): the quality of being strange or 
unexpected: a strange, astonishing, admirable, 
thing or happening; a prodigy: a miracle: a 


sweet friedcake, a cruller (U.S.). — v.i. to feel 
wonder: to be amazed (with at): to speculate: 
to feel doubt—v.l. to spwulate, to ask oneself 
(with noun clause or direct quotation).—€»(/. 
won'dered, wond'red (obs.), marvellous: having 
performed, or able to perform, wonders (Shak.). 
— H. won'derer. — adj. won'derful, exciting 
wonder: strand: expressing vague commenda¬ 
tion, admirable, extremely good (coll.). — adv. 
wonderfully.— adv. won'derfully.— n. won'ter- 
fuhiess.— n. and adj. won'dering.— adv. won'der- 
ingly.— n. won'derment, surprise: an expression 
of wonder: a wonderful thing: quaiity of being 
wonderful.— ad/s. won'derous, won'drous, such 
as may excite wonder.—Also adv. — adv. won'- 
drously.— n, won'drousness.—won'derland, a land 
of wonders; won'der-monger, a wonder-worker: 
one who talks much of wonders, esp. incredible 
ones; won'der-nwngering.— adjs. won'der-stmek, 
-strick'en, struck with wonder or astonishment. 
—won'der-work, a prodigy, miracle: thaumaturgy; 
won'der-worker; won'der-working.— adj. won'- 
der-wounded (Shak.), wonder-stricken.—bird of 
wonder, the phoenix; for a wonder, by way of an 
unexpected but pleasant change; nine days’ 
wonder, something that astonishes everybody 
for the moment: seven wonders of the world (see 
seven); to a wonder (arch.), marvellously: 
extremely well. [O.E. wundor; Ger. wander, 
O.N. undr.] 

wonga-wonga, wong'(g)a-wong'(g)a, n. the large 
Australian white-faced pigeon—a table delicacy. 
—Also wong'a. [Native name.] 
wonky, wongk'i, (slang) adj. unsound: shaky: 
amiss: awry. [Cf. wankle.] 
wont, historically wunt, commonly won/, adj. used 
or accustomed.— n. habit.— v.i. to be accustomed. 
— adj. wont'ed, accustomed, habituated (U.S.): 
usual (arch.). — n. wont'edness.— adj. wont'less 
(arch.), unaccustomed. (Orig. pa.p. of won (I).] 
won’t, vmnt, will not. [Contr. of M.E. wol not.] 
woo, woo, v.t. to try to win the affection of: to 
court: to solicit eagerly; to seek to gain.—Also 
V.L: — pa.t. and pa.p. wooed (wood). — n. woo'er. 
— n. and adj. woo'ing.— adv. woo'ingly. [O.E. 
wogian, to woo; origin obscure.] 
woobut. Same as wonbit. 

wood, wood, n. a tree (obs.): the Cross (obs.): a 
collection of growing trees (often in pi.): 
wooded country: the hard part of the substance 
of trees and shrubs, xylem: trees cut or sawed, 
timber: a kind of timber or wood: firewood; 
the cask or barrel, as distinguished from the 
bottle: a woodblock (prf/i/.); (commonly in pf.) 
the woodwinds of an orchestra: a wooden- 
headed golf-club: a bowl (6oH>/.t}: an idol made 
of wood; the pulpit (slang). — v.t. to cover with 
trees: to supply or load with wood.— v.i. to 
take in a supply of wood.— adjs. wood'ed, 
supplied with wood; covered with trees; 
wood’en, made of, or like, wood: of a golf- 
club, with head made of wood; hard: dull, 
insensible: heavy, stupid: lacking animation 
or grace of manner or execution: clumsy.— adv. 
wood'ealy.— ns. wood'enness, wooden quality: 
want of spirit or expression; wood'iness, the 
state or quality of being woody.— adj. wood'less, 
without wood.— n. wood'lessness.— adjs. wood'sy 
(-zi; U.S.), pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
woods; wocid'y, abounding with woods: in¬ 
habiting woods (Spens.): situated in a wood: 
pertaining to wood: consisting wholly or largely 
of wood: ligneous: like wood in texture, or 
smell, or taste, etc.—wood'-acid, wood-vinegar; 
wood'-akohol, wood-spirit; wood'-anemone, any 
anemone growing in woods, esp. Anemone 
nemorosa, which has a single whorl of leaves 
and a white flower; wood'-ant, a large forest¬ 
dwelling ant: a termite infesting the wood of 
old buildings; wood'-ash, (often in pi.) ash 


fdte,J3r; mS, hdr (her); mine; mdte, fbr; mule; moon, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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obtained by burning wood or plants—a source 
of potassium salts; wood'bine, woodlbind, the 
honeysuckle: applied also to other climbers, 
such os some kinds of ivy, the Virginia-preeper, 
etc.; perh. bindweed (Shak., M^N.D. IV, i. 48); 
wood'Mock, a die cut in relief on wood and ready 
to furnish ink impressions: a woodcut; wood'- 
borer, any of a number of insect larvae, or of 
molluscs, or of Crustacea, that bore in wood. 
— aids, wood'-boring; wood'-born, born in the 
woods.—wood'-carver; wood'-carving, the pro¬ 
cess of carving in wood; an object, or part of 
one, so ornamented or made; wood'-chat, a 
species of shrike; wood'-coal, coal like wood in 
texture, lignite or brown coal: charcoal; wood'- 
cock, a genus (Scolopax) of birds allied to the 
snipes, but of a more bulky body, and with 
shorter and stronger legs: a stupid person, a 
simpleton {arch.); wood'cock’s-head {obs.), a 
tobacco-pipe; wood'craft, skill in the chase and 
everything pertaining to life in the woods: 
forestry generally; wood'Cut, an engraving cut 
on wood: an impression from it; wood'-cutter, 
one who cuts wood; a wood-engraver; wood'- 
cutting; wood'-engraver, one who engraves on 
wood: any of certain beetles that make a pattern 
of furrows in the wood of trees; wood'-engrav- 
ing, the art of engraving designs on wood: an 
engraving on or print from wood; wood'en- 
head, a blockhead, stupid person.—ad/, wood'en- 
headed, having a head of wood: stupid.— 
wood'en-headedness; wooden horse, the 'Trojan 
horse (q.v.): an instrument of punishment (see 
horse): a ship {arch.); wooden leg, an artificial 
leg made of wood; wooden pear, an Australian 
tree whose pear-shaped seed-vessels have a 
woody outside; wooden spoon, a spoon of wood 
presented to the person standing lowest in the 
mathematical tripos list at Cambridge; a booby 
prize; wood'en-tongue, woody-tongue; wooden 
type, large type cut in wood; wood'-evii, diar¬ 
rhoea of herbivorous animals; wood'-fibre, a 
thick-wallcd, elongated, dead element found in 
wood—developed by the elongation and ligni- 
fication of the wail of a single cell, diflering 
from a tracheide in inability to conduct water; 
wood'-flour, a fine powder, made from sawdust 
and wood waste, used as a filler in many in¬ 
dustries, and in the manufacture of guncotton; 
wood'-frettcr, a wood-borer; wood'-germander, 
Teucrlum scorodonia, which has racemes of 
yellow flowers; wood'-grouse, the capercailzie; 
wood'-hole, a place where wood is stored; wood'- 
honey, wild honey; wood'-borse, a saw-horse; 
wood'-house, a house or shed in which wood 
for fuel is deposited; wood'-hyacinth, the wild 
hyacinth or English bluebell, a flower of the 

f enus Scilla; wood'-i'bit, any bird of the family 
'antalidae, nearer the storks than the ibises; 
wood'land, land covered with wood (also a4/.); 
wood'lander, an inhabitant of woodland; wood'- 
lark, a species of lark that perches on trees but 
sings chiefly on the wing; wood'-louse {pi. wood'- 
lice), any of numerous isopod crustaceans of 
family Oniscidae, found in damp places, under 
stones and bark, in woodwork, among moss, 
etc.: a book-louse: a termite ((/.5.); wood'man, 
a man who cuts down trees: a forest officer: 
a huntsman; wood'-mite, any of numerous 
small mites found in woods; wood'-naphtha, 
the mixture of lipht hydrocarbons distilled from 
wood; wood'-nightshadc, Sotanum dulcamara, 
bitter-sweet or woody-nightshade; wood'-note 
{Milt.), a wild musical note, like that of a song¬ 
bird; wood'-nymph, a nymph of the woods; 
wood'-oflering (fi.), wood burned on the altar; 
wood'-oil,gurjunbalsam: tung-oil: also various 
other oils obtained from trees; wood'-t^al, a 
form of common opal which has replaced 
pieces of wood entombed as fossils in sediments. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: e/'a-nuui/ 


in some cases retaining the original structure; 
wood'-owl, European brown owl, or other owl 
living in woods; wood'-paper, paper made from 
wood-pulp; wood'pecker, any of a family 
(Picidae) or birds in the order Picariae, remark¬ 
able for modification of the skull and bUl 
enabling the latter to be used to drill holes, and 
for the long flexible tongue, used to extract 
insects from crevices; wood'-pigeon, the ring¬ 
dove, a common species of pigeon {Cohtmba 
palunibus) living in woods; wood'-pile, a pile of 
wood, esp. firewood; wood'-pulp, wood naechan- 
ically or chemically pulped for paper-making; 
wood'-teeve, overseer of a wood; wood'tuff 
(O.E. wudurofe; meaning of second element un¬ 
known), a genus of rubiaceous plants with 
whorled leaves and a funnel-shaped corolla, esp. 
sweet woodruff which has small white flowers 
and a pleasant scent— {obs.) wood'-roof; woed'- 
lush, any plant of the genus Luzula, of the same 
family as the true rushes, growing in woods; 
wood'-sage, wood-germander; wood'-sandpiper, 
a common European tattler; wood'-acrew, a 
screw for fastening pieces of wood or wood and 
metal; wood'shed, a shed for storing firewood; 
wood'-shock, the pekan; wood'-skin, an Indian 
canoe made of bark, or the bark itself; weeds - 
man, a woodman; wood'-sorrel, any plant of 
the genus Oxalis, esp. Oxalis acetosella, with 
trifoliate leaves and white or rose-tinted flowers, 
which yields potassium binoxalate; wood'- 
spirit, a spirit living among trees: methyl alcohol, 
methanol; wood'-spite, the green woodpecker; 
wood'-stamp, a stamp made of wood, as for 
stamping fabrics in colours; wood'-stone, petri¬ 
fied wood; wood'-sugar, xylose; wood'-swallow, 
an Australian name for any of the fly-catching 
Artamidae, also called swallow-shrikes, the 
resemblance to shrikes being more fundamental 
than that to swallows; wood'-tar, a product of 
destructive distillation of wood, containing 
paraffins, naphthalene, phenols; wood'Ihrush, a 
singing-thrush common in the woods of the 
eastern United States, reddish-brown above, 
olive on the rump, white spotted with black on 
the breast: locally in Britain, the missel-thrush 
or the song-thrush; wi>od'-tick, any tick of the 
family Ixodidae, the young of which are trans¬ 
ferred to man and animals from bushes; wood'- 
tin, a botryoidal or reniform variety of cassiterite 
showing a concentric structure of radiating 
brown, wood-like fibres; wood'-vinegar, crude 
acetic acid obtained from wood, pyroligneous 
acid; wood'walc, a woodpecker, esp. the green 
woodpecker; wood'-warbler, the yellow wUlow- 
warbler or wood-wren: an American warbler, 
esp. of the genus Dendroeca (or Dendroica); 
wood'ward, an officer to guard the woods; 
wood'-wasp, a large hymenopterous insect 
(Sirex) that bores wood with its ovipositor; 
wood'-wax, -waxen, dyer's greenweed; wood'- 
wind, a wind-instrument of wood (or sometimes 
metal, as silver)—flute, oboe, bassoon, clarinet, 
etc.: (usu. in pi.) the section of an orchestra 
comprising these; wood'-wool, fine wood shav¬ 
ings; wood'work, a part of any structure made 
of wood: carpentry; wood'-worm, a larva that 
bores in wood; wood'-wren, the willow-warbler 
or willow-wren {Phylloscopus trochilus): the 
wood-warbler or yellow willow-wren {Phyllo¬ 
scopus sibilatrix) —neither being properly a 
wren; wood'y-higbt'shade (see wood-nightshade); 
wood'y-tongue, actinobacillosis, a chronic in¬ 
flammation of cattle, rarely of sheep and swine, 
occasionally transmitted to man, due to infec¬ 
tion, usu. of the tongue, by the fungus Actlno- 
bacillus llgniersi. —cannot see the wood tor trees, 
cannot gra.sp the whole because of the super¬ 
abundance of detail; Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, a department (1810-1924) having 

. for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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eburge of the Cro«n woods and forests; out she^y; wool'iorter» one who sorts wool accord- 
o( the woodCs), out of difficulty or danger; ing to quality, etc.; wool'-staple, the fibre or 
sooietiiing nasty in the woodshed (co/1,), an un* pile of wool: a market wfaa« wool was sold; 
pleasant or shocking experience in one's past; wool'-stapler, a dealer in wool: a woolsorter; 
wood-wool slabs, slabs made from long wood wod'-winder, one who packs fleeces; wool'work, 
shavings with a cementing material, used for needlework imitative of tapestry.—against file 
linings, partitions, etc. (O.E. wiu/u; cog. with wool, against the texture of the wool, file wrong 
O.N. vlthr, wood, O.it.fid, timber.] way; dye in the wool, to dye (the wool) before 

wood, wdbd, {Shak.; Scot, wud, wud) a^. mad: spinning (dyed-in-the-wool, out-and-out, com- 
flerce, furious.—n. wood'ness. [O.E. w6d', O.N. plete); great, much, cry sind little wool, much 
dtkr, Ger. wut, madness.] palaver and little result; piffi, draw, the wool 

w o odb u rytype, wdbd'bar-Z-tip, n. a photo-mechani- over one’s eyes, to hoodwink, deceive, one; 
cal process in which an exposed and developed woolly-hand crab, the mitten-crab (q.v.); wool- 
biclmmated film is forced mto a metal plate by sorter's disease, anthrax. [O.E. wul/; Goth, 
great pressure, and so forms a matrix for subse- wvUa, Ger. wolle, L. ve/ius.] 
quent printing. [Named firom the inventor.] woold, wdo/d, v.r. to wind a rope or chain round, 
woodchuck, wdbd'chu/c, n. a N. American species — ad/, woold'ed.— ns. woold'er, a stick used in 
of marmot (Marmota or Arctomys monax). woolding a mast or yard: a pin in a rope- 
[Corr. of an Amer. Indian name.] maker’s top; woold'ing. [Du. woelen; Ger. 

woodie, wddd'l, -i, (Scot.) n. the g^lows. [widdy (be)wuMen.] 

(1).] - woomera, wdom’sr-a, womera, worn', woomerang, 

wooer, wooing, etc. See woo. woom'or-ang, ns. throw-stick. [Austr. native.] 

woof, woo/, R. weft: thread for a weft: texture, ymon, w66n,(Spcns.) v.i. Same as won (1). 

— adJs. woofed (woofi, wodf'td), woven; woof'y, woorali. Sm wourali. wooseUI). See ouzel, 
dense in texture. [M.E. oof, with w added by woot, won't, wdbt, (Shak.) wilt (thou)?—Also 
association with warp, etc. (oo/being the normal wot. 

development of O.E. Swef—on, w^an, to weave).] wootz, v/oots, n. steel made in India, from ancient 
woot, woo/, (N.Eng.) n. cat-fish. [(Jrigin obscure.] times, by fusing iron with carbonaceous matter, 
woofer, wobf'ar, n. a large loudspeaker used [For wook —Kanarese, ukku, steel.] 
to reproduce low-frequency sounds only.—CX woozy, woo'zi, adj. fuddled (with drink, drugs, 
tweeter. [Imit. of a dog's bark.] etc.): dazed, dizzy; blurred, woolly, vague, 

wool, wdbl, n. a modification of hair in which the [Origin obscure.] 

fibres are shorter, curled, and possess an imbri- wop, wop, n. a derogatory term for an Italian, or 
cated surface—the covering of sheep, etc.: other foreigner of olive complexion. [It. (dial.) 
short, thick human hair: any light, fleecy sub- guappo —Sp. guapo, bold, handsome.] 
stance like wool; any substance with a fibrous wop, wop, v.t. Same as whop, 
texture, resembling wool, e.g. steel-wool: thread Worcester, wdds'ur, (hist.) n. fine woollen material 
or yarn made from animal wool: fabric woven m&dcnt Worcester: Worcester (china), fine china 

or knitted from it.— adfs. woolled (wdbld), bear- made there from mid-18th cent.—^worces'ter- 

ing wool; wooH'en, made of, or pertaining to, berry, N. Amer. species of gooseberry (Ribes 

wool: clad in, or covered with, wool: rustic divaricatum), not a hybrid; Worcesteitshire) 

(obs.). — n. cloth made of wool.— n. wooll'iness. sauce, pungent sauce orig. made in Worcester- 
— adj. wooH'y, consisting of, or like, wool: shire. 

clothed with wool: lacking in clearness, firm- word, w&rd, n. a unit of spoken language: a 
ness or definition (Jig.): having the atmosphere written sign representing such an utterance: (in 
or quality of the Wild West (co//.). — n. a gar- pi.) language: a saying: a brief conversation: 
ment of wool, esp. a knitted one:— pi, woollies, a rumour: a hint: a signal or sign: a message: 
— n. wool'sey (zi), a fabric of cotton and wool, a promise: a declaration: a pass-word: a 
—odv. wool'ward (ohs.), with wool next the skin, watch-word: a war-cry: (in pi.) verbal con- 

esp. as a penance.—wool'-ball, a ball of wool, tention.— v.t. to express in words: to speak to, 

such as is sometimes found in a sheep’s stomach, or of, in words (obs.; rare): to flatter (Shak.). 
—adj- wool'-bearing, bearing or yielding wool. —v.f. to speak, talk.— adj, word'ed, expressed in 
—^wool'-card, wool'-comb, a machine for wool'- words.— adv. word'ily.— ns. word'iness; word'- 
carding, wool'-combing, separating the fibres ing, speaking, utterance (arch.): act of express- 
of wool preparatory to spinning; wool'-carder, ing in words: choice of words, phrasing.— adj. 
wool'-comber; wool'-clip, crop of wool; wool'- word'ish (td>s.), verbose.— n. word'ishness.— adjs. 
driver, buyer up of wool.—mO. wool'-dyed, dyed word'less, unspoken: silent; word'y, using, or 
before spinning or weaving.—wool'fat, lanolin; containing, too many words; conducted in 
wool'fell, the skin with the wooi still on it; words.—word'-blindness, loss of ability to recog- 
wooi'-gath'ering, absent-minded dreaming. — nise written words (see dyslexia); word'book, a 
od/. dreamy: absent-minded. — wool'-grower, book with a collection of words: a dictionary, 
one who raises sheep for the production of or vocabulary.— adj. word'bound, unable to find 
wool; wool'-growing, — wooll'en-drA'per, one expression in words: bound by a promise.— 
who deals in woollen goods; wooH'en-drk'pery; word'-building, the formation of words from 
wooll'en-mill, a mill where wool is spun and letters or from root words and affixes; wwrd'- 
woven into material; wooll'y-bear, the hairy lore, information about the history, use, etc., of 
caterpillar of a number of moths, including the words; word'-memory, the power of recalling 
tiger-moths.—odfs. wooll'y-haireil,-head'ed, hav- words to the mind; word'-painter; word'- 
ing the hair like wool.—wool'man, a dealer in painting, the act or art of describing vividly in 
wool; wool'-mill, a woollen-mill; wool'-oil, any words.— adj. word'-perfect, having memorised 
oil obtained from wool-fat: an oil used to oil exactly.—^word'-picture, a description in words 
wool before spinning; wool'-pack, the package that presents an object, scene, etc., to the mind 
in which wool was formerly done up for sale: as if in a picture; wora play, puns, etc.; word 
a bundle weighing 240 lb.: cirrocumulus cloud: salad (psych.), a confused outpouring of speech, 
the woolsack (obs.); urool'-packer; wool'- most often occurring in cases of schizophrenia; 
pickor, a machine for cleaning wool; wool'sack, word'-splitting, hair-splitting.— a good word, a 
the seat of the Lord Chancellor in the House recommendation, favourable mention, praise; 
of Lords, being a iai^ square sack of wool at a wmrd, without more ado, at once: to be 
covered with scarlet: the office of Lord Chan- brief, in short (obs.); a word in one’s ear, a con- 
.Icellor; woid'-diean, .shears used in shearing fidential conversation; be as good as one’s word 

fite, fSr; mi, hUr (her); mine; mOte, fbt; mkte; mSbn, fdbt; dhen (then) 
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(ne food); hnak 0 M*t w«ud, to fdl to fulfil a 
proinise:hrwardofiiioadi.oraUy; aatme’a words, 
retract, apologise, usu. under compulsion; fair 
words (arch.), pleasant, conciliatory words—usu. 
implying flattery or deceit; get a word ia edge¬ 
ways (see edge ia a word, under edge); have a 
word with, to have some conversation with; 
have words (with), to quarrel, dispute (with); in 
a word, in one word, in short, to sum up; in so 
many words, explicitly: bluntly; in word, in 
speech only, in profession only; my word, mild 
interj. expressing surprise, annoyance, etc.; not 
the word for it, not a strong enough word to 
express or describe it; of few, or many, words, 
taciturn, or verbose; pass one’s word, to make 
a promise; take (one) at one’s word, to accept 
his sutements as being literally true; tsJce 
(up) die word, to begin speaking, continue a 
discourse begun by someone else; the last word, 
the closing remark in an argument, esp. if having 
an appearance of conclusivencss: the conclusive 
statement: the ultimate authority: (also latest 
word) the most up-to-date, or the most finished, 
example; the Word, the ^riptures: the gospel 
message: the second person in the Trinity, the 
Logos; word for word, literally, verbatim. [O.E.; 
Goth, waurd, O.N. orth, Ger. wort; L. verbum, 
word, Gr. eirein, to say, speak.] 

Wordsworthian, wurdz-wur'thi-m, adj- pertaining 
to the poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850) or 
his style.— n. an admirer or imitator of Words¬ 
worth. 

wore, wor, wor, pa.I. of wear, 
work, wurk, n. effort directed to an end: employ¬ 
ment: that on which one works: the product of 
work, anything made or done: materials for 
work; needlework: a deed: doings: the result 
of action: any production of art, as a literary 
composition: a book: manner of working, 
workmanship: (in pi.) a manufactory, work¬ 
shop: the act of producing an effect by means 
of a force (F) whose point of application moves 
through a distance (s) in its own line of action 
—measured by the product of the force and the 
distance (W - Fs; phys.): (in pi.) walls, 
trenches, etc. (fort.)-, (usu. in pi.) an action in 
its moral aspect, esp. as tending to justification 
(theol.): (in pi.) meclianism, e.g. of a watch: 
the spin given to a ball by a bowler to cause it 
to break on pitching (cricket): (by confusion 
with O.E. wxrc), ache, trouble, fuss (dial .).— 
v.i. to make efforts to achieve or attain any¬ 
thing: to be occupied in business or labour: 
to move, make one’s way, slowly and laboriously: 
to move, become, etc., in a manner not intended 
or desired: to be in action: to operate, function: 
to produce effects: to behave in the desired way 
when worked: to prove practicable: to ache, 
be painful (dial.): to ferment: to be agitated, 
move convulsively: to strain, labour: to sail 
in a course, esp. to beat to windward (naut.): 
to contrive, plan (arch.). — v.t. to m^e by 
labour: to bring into any state by action: to 
effect or strive to effect: to carry on operations 
in: to keep in operation: to keep employed: 
to put in motion: to purge (dfo/.): to influence: 
to affect powerfully: to provoke, excite: to 
prepare for use by manipulation: to cause to 
ferment: to fashion, make: to embroider: 
to make, as one’s way, by effort: to solve: to 
make use of, make profit through (coll.): to 
influence, cajole, or trick (coll.): — pa.t. ana pa.p. 
worked or wrought (see separate article).— ns. 
workabil'ity, work'auuieu.— adis. vrorii'able, 
that may be worked, esp. practicabte; worked, 
that has been treated or fashioned in some way: 
embroidered: ornamented.— ns. worfc'er, one 
who works: a toiler: one employed in manual 
work: in social insects, one of a caste of sterile 
individuals that do all the work of the colony; 
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work'ing, the act or process of shaping, making, 
effecting, solving, fermenting, etc.: an exposition 
of the process of calculation: manner of operat¬ 
ing or fiinctioning: endeavour (obs.): (in pi.) 
de^s (obs.): mental or emotional activity (obs.): 
contortion due to agitation: slow and laborious 
progress: (in pi.) the parts of a mine, etc., 
where work is, or has been, carried on.— adJ. 
active: labouring: operational: connected with 
labour: stirring the emotions (obs.). —work'- 
a^, suitable for a work day: toiling: dull, 
prosaic.—Also n. —work'-bag, -basket, a bag, 
basket, for holding materials for work, esp. 
needlework; work'-box, a box for holding instru¬ 
ments or materials for work; work'-day, a day 
for work, a week-day.— adi. penaining to a 
work-day.—work'-fellow, one who is engaged in 
the same work with another; work'folk, wmrk'- 
folks, work-people.— adl- work'ful, industrious. 
—work'girl, a girl or young woman employed 
in manual labour; work'house (hist.), a house 
where any work or manufacture is carried on: 
a house of shelter for the poor, who are given 
work to do; work'ing-beam, a walking-beam; 
work'ing-ciass, manual workers (often in pi.; 
also ad/.): work'ing-day, a day on which work 
is done: the period of actual work each day. 
— atb'. laborious: plodding: ordinary.—work'- 
ing-drawing, a drawing of the details of a build¬ 
ing by which the builders are guidmi in their 
work; work'ing-edge, an edge of a piece of 
wood trued square with the working-face to 
assist in truing the other surfaces square; work'- 
ing-face, that face of a piece of wood which is 
first trued and then used as a basis for truing 
the other surfaces; work'ing-house (obs.), work¬ 
shop; working majority, a majority sufficient to 
enable the party in office to carry on without 
accidental defeats; working man, woman, a 
worker, esp. a manual one; work'ing-model, a 
model of a machine that can do, on a smaller 
scale, the same work as the machine; workfing) 
party, a group of persons who carry out a 
specially assigned task: a group appointed to 
investigate a subject, as methods of attaining 
maximum efficiency in an industry; work'man, 
a man who works, esp. manually: a skilful 
artificer.—ad/s. work'man-like, like a workman: 
becoming a skilful workman: well performed: 
wnrk'manly, becoming a skilful workman.—ady. 

in a manner becoming a skilful workman_ 

work'manship, the skill of a workman; manner 
of making; that which is made or produced 
by one's hands (also .fig.); work'master, a 
master workman, overseer, or employer:—/em. 
work'mistress; work'-mate, work-fellow: a com¬ 
panion at work; work'-out, a practice trial or 
exercise; work'-people, ixopte engaged in manual 
labour; work'piece, a piece of work in progress, 
being manufactured: something on which a 
tool or machine works; work'room, a room for 
working in; works committee, council, body on 
which both employer and employees meet to 
handle labour relations within a business; 
work'shop, a room or shop where work is done. 
—adjs. work'-shy, hating, avoiding work, lazy 
(also used as n.); work'aome (Carlyle), indus¬ 
trious.—work study, time and motion study; 
work'-table, a table on which work is done, esp., 
formerly, a small table used by ladies at thmr 
needlework; work'-woman, a woman who makes 
her living by manual labour; work'y-day (obs.), 
workaday.—a work ol time, a change, achieve¬ 
ment, etc., requiring, or brought about by, time; 
give one the works (slang), to inflict punishment 
on one, or severe pain, in order to coerce in 
some way; have one’s woric cut out, to have 
one’s work prescribed: to be faced with a diffi¬ 
cult task; make short work of (see short); 
Ministry (formerly Office) of Works, the body 
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which has the management and control of public 
works and buildings, of which the expenses are 
defrayed from public money; out work, 
without employment (r. out>of-work, see out); 
public works, building, etc., opwations financM 
by the state; set to work, to employ in, or to 
engage energetically in, a piece of work; Seven 
Works of Corporal Mercy, to feed the hungry, 
give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, 
visit prisoners, visit the sick, harbour strangers, 
bury the dead; Seven Works of Spiritual Mercy, 
to convert sinners, instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubtful, console the afflicted, bear wrongs 
patiently, foipive injuries, pray for the living and 
the dead; shoot tiie works (see shoot); the works, 
the lot, everything; work double tides (mrm/.), to 
work night and day; work for, aiminst, to exert 
oneself In support of, in opposition to; work 
in, to intermix: to introduce carefully and 
deliberately (fig.): to make to penetrate: of 
worko's, to continue at work in protest against, 
e.g. proposed dismissal (n. work-in); work¬ 
ing to rule, observing all the regulations scrupu¬ 
lously for the express purpose of slowing down 
work; work into, to make way gradually into: 
insinuate: to change, alter, into; work of art, 
a production in one of the fine arts (Ht. and fig.); 
work off, to separate and throw off: to g^ rid 
of gradually: to print ready for circulation: to 
pass, palm, off (coH.): to dispose of by hanging 
(r/aRg); woric on, upm, to act or operate upon: 
to influence, or try to do so; work one’s passage, 
to offi one’s passage by services on board (also 
fig.); work out, to effect by continued labour: 
to expiate: to make by cutting, digging, etc. 
(o6s.): to exhaust: to solve or calculate: to 
study fully (rare): to develop in detail, elaborate: 
to come out by degrees: to turn out in the end; 
work the oracle (sJaag), to achieve the desired 
result by manipulation, intrigue, wire-pulling, 
favour, etc: to raise money; work up, to excite, 
rouse: to create by slow degrees; to expand, 
elaborate: to use up, as material: to set at an 
irksome or needless task (naut.): to make one’s, 
its, way gradually upwards: to reach, achieve, 
by effort and gradually; work with (fig-), to 
strive to influence by appeals, etc. {O.E. weorc; 
O.N. ver/c, Ger. werk; further conn, with Or. 
ergoH.J 

world, w&rld, n. the earth: the earth and its in¬ 
habitants: the universe: the system of things: 
the present state of existence: any analogous 
state: any planet or heavenly body: public life 
or society: sphere of interest or activity: en¬ 
vironment: the public: the materialistically 
minded: mundane interests: a secular life; 
coitfse of life: one of the three kingdoms of 
nature: a class or division: a very large extent 
of country, as the ‘New World’: very much or a 
great deal, as ‘a world of good’: a large quan¬ 
tity: time, as in ‘world without end’, which 
means ‘eternally’: possibility, as in ‘nothing in 
the world’: the ungodly (B.), —ac(/. world ed, 
containing worlds.— ns. worldiiness; worM'ling, 
one who is devoted to worldly pursuits and 
temporal possessions: a mortal (obs.). — a^. 
worM'ly, pertaining to the world, esp. as dis¬ 
tinguished from the world to come: devoted 
to this Ufe and its enjoyments: bent on gain: 
mortal (obs.), —Also aav. —EWorld Bank, the 
popular name of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, an agency of 
the United Nations set up in 1945 to make loans 
to poorer countries; World Court, the popular 
name of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, set up under the League 
of Nations in 1921 to settle or advise on disputes 
between sutes; world language, a universal 

‘■■g*^f_ aid. wnM'ly-minded, having the 

^ on the present world.—n. worM'ly- 

flUe, fir: ml, hUr (fimt): mUme; nUUe, 


nksMaMSgr-a^s. world'ly-wise, having the 
wisdom of those experienced in, and raected 
by, the ways of the world; workf'-old. exceed¬ 
ingly ancient.—^worid power, a state, ^oup of 
states, etc., strong enough to make its influence 
felt in world politics; World War, a vmr of 
world-wide scope, esp. the Great War of 1914- 
1918 (First World War, World War I), 1939-45 
(Second World War, World War II).— 
world'-wearied, -weary, tired of the world; 
worM'-wide, extending over, or found every¬ 
where in, the world; world'-without-end, eternal. 
—all die world, evoybody: everything; all dw 
w«rld and Us wife (cott.), everybody: an ill- 
assorted assembly: beet, wont, of both worlds, 
the advantage, disadvantage, of both alternatives 
in a choice; carry the world before one, to pass 
through every obstacle to success; dead to the 
world (coll.), deeply asleep: in a drunken stupor; 
for aO the world, precisely, entirely: go to the 
winrid (Shak.), to get married; in the world, an 
intensive phrase, usu. following an interrogative 
pronoun or adverb; next world, life after death; 
on top of the world (coll.), in a state of great ela¬ 
tion or happiness: out of this world, wonderful, 
delightful, good beyond all experience; the New 
World, the western hemisphere, the Americas; 
tire Old World, Jdie eastern hemisphere, compris¬ 
ing Europe, AtVica, and Asia; the other world, the 
non-material sphere, the spiritual world; the 
whole world, the sum of what is contained in 
the world; the world is his oyster (see oy^r); 
the world’s end, the most distant point possible; 
ttiak the world of, to be very fond of. [O.E. 
woruU, world, weorold, orig. meaning age or life 
of man— wer, man, and the root of old; O.N. 
verbid, O.H.G. werall (Ger. welt).] 

worm, w&rm, n. a snake, a dragon (arch,): any 
creeping or crawling animal (obs.): loosely used 
for any elongate invertebrate lackmg appendages, 
OB an earthworm or marine worm (Chaetopoda), 
a flat-worm (Platyhelminthes), a round-worm 
(Nematoda): a grub: a maggot: anything 
spiral: the thread of a screw: the lytta or vermi¬ 
form cartilage of the tongue of a dog or other 
carnivorous mammal: a spiral pipe for con¬ 
densation in distilling: anything that corrupts, 
ipaws, or torments: remorse: a mean, grovel- 
iif^ creature: (in pi.) any intestinal disease 
arising from the presence of parasitic worms: 
any ailment supposed to be caused by a worm, 
as toothache (obs.): a tick or mite in the hand, 
etc., esp. one alleged humorously to infest the 
hands of idlers (oftr.).—v.i. to se^ for or catch 
worms: to move, make one’s way, like a worm, 
to squirm: to work slowly or secretly.— v.t. to 
cause to be eaten by worms; to treat for, rid 
of, worms: to work (oneself) slowly or secretly 
(refi.): to elicit by slow and indirect means: 
to remove the lytta or vermiform cartilage from 
the tongue of.— aid. wormed, bored, injured by 
worms.— R. worm'er.— adj. worm'y, like a worm: 
grovelling: containing a worm: abounding in 
worms: pertaining to worms: dank-smell^: 
dismal, like the grave.—^worm'-cast, the earth 
voided by the earthworm.— aifis. worm'-eat^ 
Mten into by worms: old; worn-out: woim'- 
eating, living habitually on worms.—wonn'- 
fence, a xigzag fence formed of stakes crossing 
at their ends; worm'-fever, a feverish condition 
in children ascribed to intestinal worms; worm'- 
gear, a gear connecting shafts whose axes are 
at right angles but do not intersect, consisting 
of a core carrying a single- or multi-start helical 
thread of special form (the worm), meshing in 
sliding contact with a concave face gear-wheel 
(the worm-wheel); worm'-gearing; worm'-grase, 
pinkroot: a kind of stonecrop (Sedum aman); 
wwm'-hoie, the hole made by a wood-worm, 
earthworm, etc.—worm'-miled, pmforated 
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by wonn»holes.—^worm'-powdcr, a v^mifuge; ^ pa.p, wor'ihippcd.—wor'thipable, capable 
worm'-eecd, any of a number of plants acting, of being worshipped; wor'shipful, worthy of 

or reputed to act, as anthelmintics, as speci« worship or honour: used as a term of respect: 

of Artemisia (e.g. Artemisia saittanica), Ery- worshipping, adoring.— adr. wor'sbipfully.—n. 

simum cheiranthoides (treacle worm-seed, treacle wor'shiinulness— a4l. wor'shipless, without wor- 

mustard), Chenopodium anihelminticum, etc.: ship or worshippers.—n. wor'shipper.—house, or 

the drug santonica; worm'-wheel (see worm'- place, of worship, a church or chapel, synagogue, 

gear). [O.E.. fvyrm, dragon, snake, creeping mosque, temple; win (one’s) wor^'p {obs.), to 

animal; cog. with Goth, waurms, a serpent, gain honour or fame. [O.E. weorthscipe — 

O.N. ormr, Ger. warm; also with L. vermis.] weorth, wurth, worth, suiT. -scipe, -ship.) 
Wormian, w&rm’bm, atO. associated with the worst, wurst, adj. (used as superi. of bad) bad or 
name of the Danish anatomist Olaus Worm evil in the highest degree.— adv. in the highest 

(1588-1654), applied esp. to the supernumerary degree of badness.—n. the highest degree of 

bones developed in the sutures of the skull. badness: the most evil state or effect: the least 

wormwood, wurm’wdbd, n. the bitter plant Arte- good part.—v.r. to get the advantage over in a 

misia absinthiumf formerly used as a vermifuge, contest: to defeat: to damage or make worse 

with which absinthe is flavoured: bitterness, (obs.). — v.i. (obs.) to grow worse.—^ one’s 

—cf. absinthe. [O.E. wermod (Ger. vermuth), worst, to do one’s utmost in evil or mischief; 

wormwood; of ddubtful origin, but influenced get the worst of it, to be defeated in a contest, 

by worm and wood.] [O.E. vyrst, wyrrest, wyrresta, from the same 

worn, w6rn, worn, pa.p. of wear.— acff. that has source as worse.] 

been worn: showing effects of wear, or (>fg.) of worsted, wodst'id, or woorstUd, n. orig., a fine 
work, worry, age, etc.: of land, exhausted: wool fabric: twisted thread or yarn spun out 

hackneyed, trite.— aeff. wom'-out, much injured of long, combed wool: smooth, closely-woven 

or rendered useless by wear: wearied: past, material made from this: woollen yam for orna- 

gone. mental needlework.— ad}, made of worsted yarn, 

worral, worrel, wor'ti, n. a monitor lizard. [Ar. —worst'ed-work, needlework done with worsted. 

waral, lizard.] [Worstead, village near Norwich, England.] 

worricow, worrycow, wirricow, wur'i-kow, {.Scot.) worsted, wOrst'id, pa.t. and pa.p. of worst. 

/I. a hobgoblin: the devil: anything frightful or wort, wurt, n. any herb or vegetable (now rare 
even only grotesque, [worry (Vb.), and cow, a except in composition): specif, a plant of the 
hobgoblin.] cabbage kind (obs.). [O.E. wyrt, q root, herb; 

worrit, wur'it, v.t., v.i., and n. Dial, form of Ger. wurz, wurzei, a root.] 
worry. wort, w&rt, n. malt unfermented or in the act of 

worry, wur'i, v.r. to tear with the teeth: to devour fermentation (sweetwort): such liquor boiled 
ravenously (Scot.): to harass: to pester: to with hops (hopped-wort): malt extract used as 
tease: to m^e, get, etc., by iiersistent methods: a medium for the culture of micro-organisms, 
to choke {Scot.). — v.i. to trouble oneself: to be [O.E. wyrt’, allied to wort (1).] 

unduly anxious: to fret:— pa.t. and pa.p. wortii, wdrth, n. value: price: that quality which 
worr'ied.— n. act of worrying: trouble, per- renders a thing valuable: moral excellence: 
plexity, overdue anxiety: a cause of this: the merit: importance: possessions (obs.). — adj. 
act of injuring by biting and shaking.— ns. equal in value to: haviftg a certain value: worth 
worr’ier; worr’iment (coii.), worry, anxiety.— while: having possessions to the value of: 
ad/, worr'isome, inclined to wony: causing deserving of.— ad/, worth'ful, honourable: 
trouble.— n. and adJ- worr'ying.—oirfv. worr'y- meritorious: valuable.— adv. worth'ily (dh), — n. 
ingly.—worry beads, a string of beads providing worth'iness (dh). — ad}, worth'less (th), having no 
an object for the hands to play with, thus reliev- value, virtue, excellence, etc.: useless: un- 
ing mental tension—esp. popular in Greece.— worthy (obs.). — adv. worth'lessly.— n. worth'less- 
1 should worry! it is nothing for me to worry ness.— adjs. worthwhile', such as to repay trouble 
about; worry down, to swallow with a strong and time spent on it (predicatively worth while; 
effort; worry out, to find a solution of by see while): good: estimable; worth'y (dh), 
intense or anxious effort. [O.E. wyrgan, found having worth: valuable: estimable (used 
in compound awyrgan, to harm; cf. Du. patronisingly): deserving: deserving of: suited 
worgen, Ger. wiirge/i, to strangle.] to, in keeping with; of sufficient merit: of 

worse, wdrs, ad/- (used as comp, of bad) bad or hi^ social position (obs.). — n. a man of eminent 
evil in a greater degree: less well than before, worth: a notability, esp. local (sometimes 
—adv. badly in a higher degree; less well: with ironical): anything of value, an excellence 
more severity.— v.t. (obs.) to worst.— v.i. and (Shak.): — pi. wor'mles.— v.t. (obs.) to make 
v.(. wors'en, to grow, or make, worse.— adv. worthy, to honour.—for all one is worth, with 
wOTs'er, a redundant comparative of worse. — all one’s might or energy; for what it is worth, 
tor better or for worse, whatever may befall of a phrase implying that the speaker is doubtful 
good fortune or bad; for the wotse, to a worse ofthe truth gf what he has reported or unwilling 
sute; go by, widi, the worse (obs.), to lose, be to be responsible for its accuracy; nine worthies, 
defeated; have the worse, to be at a disadvantage: usu. given as Hector, Alexander the Great, 
to be defeated; none die worse for, not harmed Julius Caesar; Joshua, David, Judas Macca- 
by; put to tihe worse (£.), to defeat; the worse baeus; Arthur, Charlemame, Godfrey of 
for, harmed or impaired by; wotbo off, poorer. Bouillon; worthiest of blood, in questions of 
[O.E. wyrsa (Goth, wairsiza), formed with comp, succession, male as opposed to female; worth it, 
suffix from a Gmc. root wers, found in Ger. worth while. [O.E. weorth, wurth (Ger. wert), 
(ver)wirren, to confuse, entangle.] value.] 

worship, w&r'ship, n. adoration paid, as to a god: worth, wdrth, v.i. to be, become, happen, as in 
religious service: profound admiration and mec- the phrase woe worth, woe be (to; with the 

tion: act of revering or adoring: dignity, repu- noun in the dative). [O.E. iveorrhait, to become; 
tation, high standing (arch.)’, a position of cf. Ger. werden.] 

honour (obs.): a title of honour in addressing worde, wOr’tl, n. a perforated plate through 

ceitain magistrates, etc.—v.r. to pay divine which wire, tubing, is drawn to make it thihner. 

honours to: to adore or idolise: to honour, —Also whirtle. [Ety. uncertain.) 

respect, treat with signs of honour (obs.). —v.i. wosbird, woz'b&rd, (dial.) n. form of whore’s-bird. 

to perform acts of adoration: to take part in wot, wotteth, etc. See wit (1), 

religious service:—wor'shipping; pa.t. and woobit, wdd'bil, n. (usu. hairy wonbit) a hairy 
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caterpillar, esp. one of a tiger-moth: applied 
derogotorily to a person, often implying small¬ 
ness and shabbinesB.—Also woo'but, ou'bit, 
oo'bit. wolbode, wolbede; prob.— wol, 

wool; meaning of second element unknown.] 
would, wddd (formerly, e.g. in Spens., wold), 
pa.t. of will.— n. the desired or intended, opp. 
to could, or should. — adf. would’-be, aspiring, or 
merely professing, to be: meant to be.— n. a 
vain pretender. 

Woulfe-bottle, wdbff'-boi'l, n. a form of usu. 
three-necked bottle used for purifying gases, or 
dissolving them in suitable solvents—from the 
London chemist Peter Woulfe (c. 1727-1803). 
wound, wownd, pa.t, and pa.p. of wind (wind), 
wound, wSdnd, n. any division of soft parts pro¬ 
duced by external mechanical force—whether 
incised, punctured, contused, lacerated, or 
poisoned: any cut, bruise, hurt, or injuiy.— 
v.t. to make a wound in (lit. and fig.), to injure. 
— €idJ. wound'able, capable of being wounded. 
— n. wound'er. —ndv. wound'ily (arch.), exces¬ 
sively.— n. and ad/, wound'ing.— adj. wound'less, 
unwounded: invulnerable (obs.): harmless.— 
ad), and adv. wound'y (arch.), excessive(ly).— 
wound*wort, any of several plants of popular 
repute as vulneraries, as the kidney-vetch, a 
number of plants of genus Stachys (marsh or 
clown’s woundwort). [O.E. wund (Ger. wunde, 
O.N. und)', also O.E. wund, wounded.] 
wourali, woorali, wdv-ra'li, woora'ra, oura'li, 
oura'ri, ura'Ii, ura'ri, the plant yielding curare 
(q.v.). 

wove, woven, pa.t. and' pa.p. of weave.—wove 
paper, paper that shows in its fabric the marks 
of a tine wire gauze sieve or mould, 
wow, wow, (Spens.) v.i. to woo. 

wow, wow, interj. an exclamation of wonder, 
tinged with other emotions as aversion, sorrow, 
or admiration, pleasure (see whow).—v.i. to 
howl.—fi. abark: a howl: rhythmic or arrhyth¬ 
mic changes in reproduced sound, fundamentally 
arising from fluctuation in speed of either repro¬ 
ducer or recorder: anything thrillingly good, 
successful, or according to one’s wishes (slang). 
— n. wow'ser (-z»r; perh. not connected with 
wow; slang) a puritanical person who tries to 
inteifere with the pleasures of others. [Imit.] 

wowf, woMif, (Scot.)adj. crazy. [Origin unknown.] 
wow-wow, wou-wou, wow'-wow, n. the silver 
ibbon of Java: also the agile gibbon of 
umatra. (Imit. of its cry.] 

wox, woxen (obs.), pa.t. and pa.p. of wax (2). 
wrack, rak, n. vengeance, punishment (obs.): de¬ 
struction, devastation.—Gf. rack (2).— adj. 
wrack'ful (rare), destructive. [O.E. wrstc — 
wrecan, to drive; connected, and confused, with 
wrack (2).] 

wrack, rak, n. a wreck (dial.): wreckage: seaweed 
cast ashore, or growing where it is exposed by 
the tide (arch.): any of the Fucaceae. [M.Du. 
or M.L.(3. wrak', cf. wrack(p.] 
wraith, rath, n. a spectre: an apparition, esp. of 
a Uving person: a thin, pale person (fig.). 
[Orig. Scot.; perh. O.N. vorthr, a guardian.] 
wrangle, rang'gl, v.i. to argue, debate, dispute 
(aren.): to dispute noisily or iwevishly.—v.t. to 
obtain, persuade, spend, tire, in wrangling: to 
debate.— n. a noisy dispute: the action of dis¬ 
puting, esp. noisily.— ns. wrang'ler, one who dis¬ 
putes, esp. angrily: a stubborn foe (Shak.): in 
the University cf Cambridge, one of those who 
attained the first class in the examinations for 
mathematical honours (senior wrangler, the 
student taking the first place; second wrangler, 
the student next in order of merit, and so on; 
this method of classification has been aban¬ 
doned, and since 1909 the first class has been 
arranged alphabetically): a herdsman, esp. of 
horses (Western U.S.)i wrang'lership.— adi. 

fSte,fSr; me, hur (her); mine; mdte 


wrangleaoine, ghwi to wrangling.^-». and adj’ 
wrani['lnig. [M.E. wranglen, a freq. verb allied 
to wnng.] ' 

wrap, rap, v.t. to roll or fold together: to fold, 
lap, round something: to enfold, envelop (lit. 
and fig.): to embrace: to hide, obscure: to 
cover by folding or winding something round 
(often with up). —v.i. to wind, twine: (with up) 
to put on wraps:—pr.p. wrapp'ing: pa.t. and 
pa.p. wnqiped.— n. a protective covering, for a 
person or thing, now esp. an outdoor garment: 
a single turn or fold round.— ns. wrapp'agc, act 
of wrapping: covering: wrapping materials; 
wrapp'er, one who, or that which, wraps: for¬ 
merly, a loose outer garment for a woman: a 
loose paper book cover: a paper band, as on 
a newspaper for the post.— v.t. to cover, or 
cover up, with a wrapper.— n. wrapp'ing (also 
wrapp'ing-paper), coarse paper for parcels, etc. 
— wrap'-ras'eal, a loose greatcoat worn in the 
eighteenth century (a humorous term).—wrapped 
up in, bound up in: comprised in: engrossed 
in. devoted to; wrap up (slang), to settle com¬ 
pletely: to have completely in hand: (as interj.) 
be quiet! [M.E. wrappen, also wlappen.] 
wrap, wrapt, erroneous forms of rap (2), rapt, 
wrasse, ras, n, a genus (Labru.s) of bony fishes 
representative of the large family Labridae, and 
including many species on European and N. 
African coasts. [Cornish wrach.] 
wrast. Obs. Northern form of wrest, directly 
from O.N. 

wrate. Obs. and Scot. pa.t. of write, 
wrath, rbth, roth, Scot, rath, n. violent anger: 
an instance, or fit, of this: holy indignation; 
violence or severity (fig.): ardour (Shak.). — adi. 
(arch.) violently angry.—v.r. and v.i. (obs.) to 
make, or to become, angry.- adj. wrath'ful, 
very angry: springing from, or expressing, or 
characterised by, wrath.— adv. wrath'fully.— n. 
wrath'fulness.— adv. wrath'iiy.—n. wrath'iness. 
— adjs. wrath'less; wrath'y (chiefly U.S.), in¬ 
clined to wrath: like, expressing, or charac¬ 
terised by, wrath. [O.E. wrwththu — wrath, adj.; 
cf. wroth.] 

wrawl, rdl, (Spens.) v.i. to cry as a cat, to cater¬ 
waul. [Imit.] 

wraxle, rak'si, (dial.; S.W. England) v.i. to 
wrestle.—n. wrax'ling. [O.E. wraxlian; cf. 
wrestle.] 

wreak, rSk, v.t. to drive out (obs.): to give ex¬ 
pression, vent, free play to: to find expression, 
outlet, for (refi.): to b(»tow: to punish (obs.): 
to harm (obs.): to avenge (arch.): to take 
vengeance on (obs.): to revenue (with of; obs.): 
to inflict; to effect or bring about:— pa.t. 
wreaked, arch. wr5ke, pa.p. wreaked, arch. 
wrdk'en, Spens. wr6ke, ywrSke.— n. punishment, 
vengeance (arch.): damage (obs.). —». wreak'er 
(arch.). — adjs. wreak'lul, revengeful: avenging; 
wreak'less, unpunished. [O.E. wrecan; O.N. 
reka, to drive, pursue, avenge, Ger. rachen; 
conn, with L. urgire.) 

wreak(e), rik, (Spens., Shak.) for reak, variant 
of reck.—Also (Milt.) wreck, 
wreath, reth, n. a circlet of interwoven materials, 
esp. flowers, etc.: a single twist or coil in a 
helical object: a drift or curl of vapour or 
smoke: a snowdriA: a defect in glass.— pi. 
wreaths (redhz). — v.t. wreathe (redh), to form by 
twisting: to twist together: to form into a 
wreath: to twine about or encircle: to twist: 
to cause to twist or contort: of snow, to cover 
by drifting (Scot,). — v.i. to be interwoven: to 
twine: to twist; of snow, to form a drift or 
wreath (Scot,): to turn (td>s.): to form coils. 
— adjs. wreaned (or ridh'id); wreath'en (dh; 
arch, pa.p.), wreathed.— n. wreath'er (dh). — adjs. 
wreatn'less; wreafti'y (th or dh). —^wreatb'- 
filament, the usual type of filament in large gas- 
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filled electric lamps, the filament wire being 
festooned from a horizontal supporting spider. 
[O.E. writhal allied to writhan, to writte.] 
wreck, rek, n. desM^ction: Uie act of wrecking 
or destroying: destruction of a ship: a badly 
damaged ship: shipwrecked property: remains 
of anything ruined: a person ruined mentally 
or physically.—v.r. to destroy or disable: to 
involve in a wreck: to cast up, as on the shore: 
to ruin.—v.l. to suffer wr^ or ruin.— ns. 
wreck'age, the act of wrecking: wrecked 
material: a person, or persons, whose life is, 
or lives are, ruined; wieck'er, a person who 
purposely causes a wreck or who plunders 
wreckage: one who criminally ruins an;Kthing; 
a person or ship employed in recovering disable 
vessels or their cargo: a person, vehicle or 
train employed in removing wreckage: a vehicle 
equipped with a hoisting device, used to tow 
wrecked or disabled motor vehicles {U.S.): a 
person who is employed in demolishing buildings, 
etc.— luO. wreck'fuICpoet.), causing rum.— n. and 
tuii. wreck'ing.—wreck commissioners, a tribunal, 
that inquires into shipping disasters; wreck'- 
master, a person taking charge of a disabled 
ship or train and its cargo or freight.—^receivers 
of wrecks, wreck-masters. [A.Fr. wrec, wrek, 
etc., of Scand. origin; allied to wreak (1).} 
wren, ren, n. a genus (Troglodytes) and family 
(Troglodytidae) of bir^, having the wings very 
short and rounded, and the tail short and 
carried erect: extended to various very small 
birds, as the gold-crested wren (gold-crest), the 
willow wren (willow warbler).—wren'-tit, a Cali¬ 
fornian bird iChamaea fasciata), resembling the 
wren and the titmouse. (O.E. wretma, wraitnu.] 
Wren, ren, n. a member of the W.R.N.S. 
wrench, rench, rensh, v.t. to wring or puli with a 
twist: to force by violence: to sprain: to dis¬ 
tort.—v.l. to perform, or to undergo, a violent 
wrenching.—n. an act or instance of wrendiing: 
a violent twist: a sprain: an instrument for 
turning nuts, etc.: emotional pain at parting 
or change: in coursing, bringing the hare round 
at less than a right angle. [O.E. wrencan, to 
deceive, twist, wrenc, deceit, twisting; cf. Ger. 
renken, to twist, rank, trick, intrigue.] 
wrenching, rcfuA'ing, (Shak., ifeit. VIII, I, i. 167; 
older editions) n. for renching, from dial, rench, 
to rinse. 

wrest, rest, v.t. to turn, twist, or (obs.) screw: to 
twist, extract, or take away, by force: to get 
by toil: to twist from truth or from its natural 
meaning: to misinterpret: top^ert: to derive 
improperly (Spens.): to sprain {Scot.). —v.i. 
iSpens.) to force a way.— n. the act of wresting: 
violent pulling and twisting; distortion: an 
instrument, like a wrench, for tuning the piano, 
etc.— n. wrest'er.—wrest'-pin', a pin round 
which the end of a wire (as a piano wire) is 
wound, turned by the wrest. [O.E. wrislan; 
Dan. vriste.] 

wrestle, res't, v.i. to contend by grappling and 
trying to throw another down: to struggle: to 
strive: to apply oneself keenly: to pray earnestly: 
to writhe, wriggle: to proceed with great effort 
(lit. and fig.). — v.t. to contend with in wrestling: 
to push with a wriggling or wrestling motion: 
(with out) to go through, carry out, with a great 
struggle.— n. the act, or a bout, of wresuing: 
a struggle.— ns. wiest'ler: wrest'ling, the action 
of the verb to wrestle: a sport or exercise in 
which two persons struggle to throw each other 
to the ground, governed by certain fixed rules 
-catch-hold, ground-wrestling, catch-as-catch- 
can, back-hold, etc. [O.E. wristUmt', allied to 
wristan, to wrest.] 

wretch, rech, n. an exile, outcast (obs.): a most 
mlsmble person: a worthless, or despicable, 
person: a being, creature (in pity, sometimes 


admiration).— tuff. (Spans.) wretched. 
wretdi'ed (-kf), very miserable: distressingly 
bad: despicable: worthless.— adv. wretcb'eifly. 
— n. wretch'edness, [O.E. wrecca, an outcast— 
wrecun; see wreak (1).] 

wrethe, rith, (Spans.) Y.t. and v.l. Same as 
wreathe. 

wrick, rik, v,t. to twist, sprain, strain.—a. a 
sprain, strain. [Allied to L.O. wrikken, to turn.] 
wriggle, rig'I, v.l. and v.t. to twist to and iVo: to 
move, advance, sinuously (lit. and fig.): to use 
evasive tricks.—n. the act pr motion of wri|vling: 
a sinuous marking, turn, or bend.— ns. wngg'Ier; 
wrigg'liag. [L.G. wriggeln', cf. Du. wriggelen, 
to wriggle.] 

wright, rit (Scot, rihht), n. a maker (chiefly used 
in compounds, as shipwright, etc.): a carpenter 
or joiner (Scot.). [O.E. wyrhta, wryhta, allied 
to wyrht, a work— wyrean, to work.] 
wring, ring, v.t. to twist: to expel moisture from 
by hand twisting or by roller pressure: to force 
out by twisting: to force out: to clasp and 
shake fervently: to clasp convulsively, as the 
hands (in grief or notation): ^of a moe) to 
pinch: to pain: to distress, afflict: to extort: 
to subject to extortion: to bend out of its 
position: to wreathe, coil: to distort.— v.i. to 
writhe: to twist: to feel pain:— pa.t. and pa.p. 
wrung, obs. wringed.— n. an act or instance of 
wringing: a cider-, wine-, or cheese-press.— ns. 
wring'er, one who wrings: a machine for forcing 
water from wet clothes (also wring'ing-machine); 
wring'ing.—wring'-bolt, a bolt with a ring or 
eye, used to secure a ship's planks against the 
frame till they are permanently fixed in place. 
—adJ. wring'ing-wet, so wet that water can be 
wrung out.— n.pi. wring'-staves (sing, -staff), 
strong pieces of wood used in applying wring- 
bolts.—wring from, to extort from; wring oft, 
to force off by wringing; wring out, to squeeze 
out by twisting: to remove from liquid and 
twist so as to expel the drops. [O.E. wriugan, 
to twist; Du. wringen, Ger. ringen.) 
wrinkle, ring'ki, (coil.) n. a tip, valuable hint. 
[Perh. from O.E. wrenc, a trick; perh. same as 
wrinkle (2).] 

wrinkle, ring'ki, n. a small crease or furrow on a 
surface: an unnevenness.—v.r. to contract into 
wrinkles or furrows: to make rough.— v.i. to 
shrink into ridges.— ad/s. wrinkled; wrink'ly, 
full of wrinkles: liable to be wrinkled. [History 
obscure; adj. wrinkled is prob. used earlier than 
noun and verb.] 

wrist, rist, n. the joint by which the hand is united 
to the arm, the carpus: the part of the body 
where that joint is, or the part of a garment 
covering it: a corresponding part of an animal: 
a wrist-pin.— n. wrist'iet, a band or strap for the 
wrist: a bracelet: a watch for wearing on the 
wrist (also wrist'-watch, or wrist'let-watch): a 
handcuff (slang). —wrist'band, a band or part of 
a sleeve covering the wrist; wrist'-drop, inability 
to extend the hand, often caused by lead¬ 
poisoning: wrist-pin, a pin joining the end of 
a connecting rod to the end of a piston-rod; 
wriat'-shot, in golf, a short stroke from the wrist, 
usu. played with an iron club. [O.E.; allied to 
writhan, to twist; Ger. r/s/.] 
writ, rit, arch. pa.t. and pa.p. of write.-r-writ 
lar^, written in large letters, hence (fig.) on a 
large scale, or very obvious, 
writ, rit, n. a writing (rare): a legal or formal 
document: a written document by which one 
is summoned or required to do something (law). 
—^Holy Writ, the Scriptures: serve a writ on, to 
deliver a summons to. [O.E. (ge)writ: O.N. rit, 
Goth, writs.) 

write, rit, v.t. to form (letters or words) with a 
pen, pencil, or other implement: to express in 
writing: to compose: to draw, engrave, etc.: 
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to record: to decree or foreteli: to conununi> 
Qat»j or to communicate with, by letter.— v.i. to 
rform, or to practise, the act of writing; to 
employed as a clerk: to compose, as articles, 
novels, etc: to work as an author: to compose, 
or to send, a letter: to communicate with a 
person by letter:— pr.p. writhing; pa.t. WTdte, 
(arch.) writ (rir); pa.p. written irlt'n), (arch.) 
writ.—writ'able, capable of being expressed 
or described in writing; suitable for writing 
with; writ'ative, inclined, or characterised by 
inclination, to write.— as. writ'er, one who writes: 
a professional scribe or clerk: an ordinary legal 
practitioner in a Scottish country town: an 
author: his works: one who paints lettering 
for siMs:—/em. writ'eress (rare); wiit'ersbip, 
the office of a writer; writ'in^, the act of one 
who writes: that which is written: (often pi.) 
literary production, or composition: hand¬ 
writing, penmanship: state of being written.— 
adt. writt'en, reduc^ to, expressed in, writing— 
opp. to oral. —write'-off, a crashed aircraft (air¬ 
men’s slang): a car so badly damaged that the 
cost of repair would exceed the car’s value* a 
total loss: see also write ofl, below; writer’s- 
cramp (see under cramp); write-up (see under 
write up, below); writ'ing-book, a book of 
paper for practising penmanship; writ'ing-case, 
a portable case containing materials for writing; 
wrir'ing-desk, a desk with a sloping top for 
writing on: a portable writing-case; writ'ing- 
Ink, 1 ^ suited for writing with; writ'ing- 
master, a master who teaches the art of penman¬ 
ship: the yellow-bunting; writ'ing-paper, paper 
finished with a smooth surface, for writing on; 
writ'ing-achool (obs.), a school for penmanship; 
writ'ing-table, a table fitted or used for writing 
on; written law, statute law as distinguished 
from common law.— ad/, writt'en-off, (of a per¬ 
son) killed (airmen’s slang): (of an aircraft) 
wrecked (airmen’s slang): (of a car) damaged 
beyond reasonable repair: completely ruined: 
see also write off. below.—write down, to put 
down in written characters: to write in dispar- 
agOnent of: to write so as to be intelligible or 
attractive to people of lower intelligence or 
inferior taste: to reduce the book value of an 
asset; write ^) for, to apply for: to send away 
for; write on, to cancel, esp., in book-keeping, 
to take, as a bad debt, off the books: to 
regard, acemt, as an irredeemable loss (fig.) 
(n. write'-off; ad/- writt'en-off); write oneself 
off (airmen’s slang), to get killed; write out, to 
transcribe: to write in full: to exhaust one’s 
mental resources by too much writing (reft.); 
Writer to the Signet, a member of an ancient 
society of solicitors in Scotland who formerly 
had the exclusive right to prepare ah summonses 
and other writs pertaining to the supreme court 
of justice, and still have the exclusive privilege 
of preparing crown writs; write up, to put a 
full description of in writing: to write in praise 
of, esp. to praise above its merits (it. write’-up): 
to bnng the writing of up to date; writing on 
the wall, a happening foreshowing downfall and 
disaster (Dan. v. 5 if.). [O.E. wriian, orig. 

meaning to scratch; O.N. rita.] 
writhe, ridh, v.t. to twist: to coil: to wreathe: 
to twist violently: to contort: to distort (obs.). 
— f>.i. to twist, esp. in pain.— n. (rare) a twist or 
a contortion.— afif. smth'en (ridh'en; arch.), 
twisted, convolute, contorted.— n. and adj. 
writh'ing.-^^«dv. writii'iiigly. [O.E. writhan, to 
twist; O.N. ritha; cf. wreath, wrest, wrist.] 
writhM, rith’ld, (arch.) ad/, wrinkled, shrivelled. 
[Perh. writhe.] 

wiisled, riz'/d, (Spens.) ad/, wrinkled. [Perh. 
writhM] 

wroatfa, rlfth, (Shak.) n. misfortune. [Prob. from 

nitt.] 


wroke, rdk, obs. pa.t., wroken, rdk'n, obs. pa.p. 
of wreak. 

wrong, rang, adl. crooked, curved, twisted;>bent 
(<d>s.): not according to rule: incorrect: erro¬ 
neous: not in accordance with moral law: 
wicked: not that (thing) which is required, 
intended, advisable, or suitable: amiss, unsatis¬ 
factory: mistaken, misinformed; under, inner, 
reverse.— n. whatever is not right or just: any 
injury done to another: damage, harm (rare): 
wrong-doing: the state or position of being or 
doing wrong.— adv. not correctly: not in the 
right way: astray.—v.i. to do wrong to: to 
harm physically (obs. and Scot.): to impair, 
spoil (obs.): to seduce: to deprive of some right: 
to defraud: to impute fault to unjustly: to dis¬ 
honour.--n. wrong'er, one who wrongs.— adj. 
wrong'ful, wrong: unjust: unlawful; not legiti¬ 
mate: unjustly held (Spens.).—-adv. wrong'fully. 
—«. wrong'fulnesB.— adv. wrong'ly.— n. wrong'- 
nesB.— adj. wrong'ous (-gas, -as), unjust, illegal.— 
adv. wrong'ously.—wrong'-do'er, an offender, 
transgressor; wrong'-do'ing, evil or wicked action 
or conduct.— ad), wrong'-headed, obstinate and 
perverse, adhering stubbornly to wrong princi¬ 
ples or policy.—< m/v. wrong'-headedly.—wrong'- 
Dcadedness.— adi- wrong'-minded, having erron¬ 
eous views.—wrong side (see side).— adj. wrong'- 
timed, inopportune.—wrong ’un (coll.), a dis¬ 
honest character, a rogue: in cricket, a googly. 
—do oneself wrong (obs.), to be mistaken; get 
hold of the wrong end of the stick (see end); get 
on the wrong side of someone, to arouse dislike 
or antagonism in someone; get out of bed on 
the wrong side, to arise in the morning in an 
ill temper; go wrong, to fail to work properly: 
to make a mistake or mistakes: to stray from 
virtue; have wrong (obs.), to suffer injustice or 
injury; in the wrong, holding an erroneous view 
or unjust position: guilty of error or injustice; 
private wrong, a violation of the civil or personal 
rights of an individual; public wrong, a crime 
which affects the community; put in the wrong, 
to cause to appear in error, guilty of injustice, 
etc. [O.E. yvrang, a wrong; most prob. O.N. 
rangr, unjust; allied to O.E. wringan, to wring, 
like Fr. tort, from L. tortus, twisted.] 
wroot. Obs. form of root and wrote, 
wrote, rot, pa.t. of write. 

wroth, roth, toth, adj. wrathful: in commotion. 
Stormy. [O.E. wrdth, angry; cf. O.N. reithr.] 
wrought, rbt, pa.t. and pa.p. of work, now used 
chiefly in certain senses;—e.g. fashioned: orna- 
mentra: manufactured: beaten into shape, 
shaped by tools (as metal).—wrought'-iron, 
malleable iron, iron containing only a very 
small amount of other elements, but containing 
slag in the form of particles elongated in one 
direction, more rust-resistant than steel and 
welding more easily.— adj. wrought'-up, in an 
agitated condition, over-excited. [O.E. worhie, 
geworht, pa.t. and pa.p. of wyrean, wircan, to 
work.] 

wrung, rung, pa.t. and pa.p. of wring, 
wry, ri, a^. twisted or turned to one side: not 
in the right direction; expressing displeasure or 
irony (^g.): perverse, distorted (/ig.).— n. (rare) 
distortion.— v.i. to swerve, to go astray (obs.): 
to be deflected, undergo deflection (ohs.): to 
writhe.— v.t. to give a twist to; to avert, as the 
face: to pervert.— adv. wryly.— adv. wry'ly.— n. 
wry'ness.—wry'bill, a New Zealand bird allied 
to the plovers with bill bent sideways.— adi- 
wry'-mouthed, having a crooked mouth: un¬ 
flattering.—^wry'-ncck, a twisted position of the 
head on the neck due to disease of the cervical 
vertebrae or to affections (esp. rheumatic) of 
the muscles of the neck; wry'neck, a genus of 
small birds (Jynx) allied to the woodpecker, 
which twist round their heads strangely when 
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surprised.—<u(/.wry'-iiecked, having a wryneck: or blast, or the sound of these: a tremble.— 

played with the head on one side (Shak., M. of at(I. wudt'ering.—Also whither {ih)wtdh'ar). 

V., II. V. 30).—make a wry face, or mouth, to [From O.N.] 

pucker up the face, or mouth, as in tasting any-> wuzzle, wuz’l, {U.S.) v.r. to jumble, 
thing bitter or astringent, or in sign of disgust wyandotte, vi'an-dot, n. a useful breed of the 
or pain. (O.E. wrigian, to strive, move, turn.] domestic fowl, of American origin. [From N, 
wud. Scots form of wo^ (1 and 2). American tribe so called.] 

wulfenite, wobVfathU, n. molybdate of lead, wych-elm, wlch'elm, n. a common wild elm, also 
PbMoOf, occurring commonly as yellow crystals called Scotch elm or witch-hazel, [witch (2), and 
in veins with other lead ores, named after an elm.] 

Austrian mineralogist von Wuljen. Wyclifite, Wycliffite, wik 'lif-it, adl. pertaining to 

wull. wut, (Spens. and dial.) v.i. Same as will. the English reformer and translator of the Bible, 
wurley, wur'le, (Austr.) n. an aborigine's hut, John Wycllf, Wyclijffeic. 1320~M). —n. a follower 

made of branches, leaves and plaited grass: a of Wyclif; a Lollard. 

nest, esp. a rat’s nest:— pi. -leys, or-lies. [Native wye, wi, n. the letter Y (q.v.) or anything shaped 
word.] like it. 

Wiirm, viirm, n. the fourth stage of glaciation in Wykehamist, wik'am'ist, n. a pupil, or former 
the Alps.— ad/s. Wiirm, Wiirm'ian. [From a pupil, of Winchester College, which was founded 
river of Upper Bavaria.] by William of Wykehtim, Bishop of Winchester 

wurtzitc, wurts'it, n. sulphide of zinc, ZnS, of (1324-1404). 

the same composition as sphalerite, but crystal- wylie-coat, wl'H-kdi, (Scot.) it. a flannel under- 
lising in the hexagonal system, in black hemi- vest or petticoat: a nightdress. [Unknown first 
morphic, pyramidal crystals. [From French element, and prob. coat.] 

chemist C. A. Wurlz.) wynd, wind, (Scot.) it. a lane, narrow alley in a 

wuthcr, wudh'ar, (dial.) v.i. to move swiftly or town. [Same as wind (2).] 
with force: to make a sullen roaring, us the wyte. See wit (1), witc. 
wind; to throw or beat violently.— it. a blow wyvern. Same as wivem. 

Neutral vowels in unaccented .syllables; cl'i-mnnf, for ccitain sounds in foreign words, see p, viii 
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X, Xt eks, n. the twenty-fourth tetter in our alpha¬ 
bet, ana twenty-first of the Roman alphabet, 
taken from the Chalcidian Greek, and of the 
same form, though perhaps not the same origin, 
as Ionic and classical Greek chi (X, x: pron. 
k-h. and later hh)i used in Old English medially 
and finally as a variant for cs. In modern 
English, medially and finally, it has the value of 
ks, as in extinct, axe, and, medially only, of gz, 
as in exist, or ksh, as usu. in luxury, or gzh, as 
in luxurious; at the beginning of a word it is 
pronounced like z. As Roman numeral X stands 
for ten. X for a thousand, X for ten thousand; 
X (see chi) as an abbreviation represents the 
word Christ—Xian, Xmas; x in algebra is the 
first of the unknown quantities.—X'-body, an 
inclusion in a plant-cell suffering from a virus 
disease; X'-chromosome, a chromosome associa¬ 
ted with sex-determination, usually occurring 
paired in the female zygote and cell, and alone 
in the male zygote and cell; X'-particle, a 
meson; X'-rays, electromagnetic rays of very 
short wavelength which can penetrate matter 
opaque to light-rays, produced when cathode 
rays impinge on matter—discovered by Rontgen 
in 1895.— atf/. X'-ray.— n. a photograph taken 
by X-rays.— v.t. to photograph or treat by, or 
otherwise expose to. X-rays.—characteristic 
X'-rays, secondary X-rays emitted when X-rays 
fail on matter, which contain monochromatic 
radiations that vary in wavelength according to 
the atoms from which they are scattered; X-ray 
crystallography, the study of crystal structures 
as shown by their diffraction of X-rays; X-ray 
micrography, the preparation, and study through 
the microscope, of radiographs obtained by 
means of X-rays; X-ray spectrum, a wavelength 
or frequency diagram in which a series of lines 
indicate by their positions the particular X-rays 
emitted by a body as the result of cathode-ray 
bombardment; X-ray therapy, the use of X-rays 
for medical treatment; X-ray tube, an evacuated 
tube in which X-rays are emitted from a metal 
target placed obliquely opposite to an incan¬ 
descent cathode whose rays impinge on the 
target. 

xanth-, zanth-, xantho-, zan'tho-, •‘tho’-, by some 
pronounced gzan-, in composition, yellow.— ns. 
xan'thate, a salt of xanthic acid; xanthein 
izan'the-in), a soluble yellow colouring patter of 
flowers; xanthene {zan'ihen), a white crystalline 
compound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
from which are derived xanthene dyestuffs.— ad}. 
xan'thic, of a yellow tint, ^p. as a description 
of flowers: pertaining to xanthin or xanthine: 
designating xanthic acid, any of a series of 
addition compounds of an alcohol with carbon 
disulphide, esp, ethyl-xanthic acid.— ns. xan'thin, 
a name given to the insoluble yellow colouring 
matter of various flowers: also to a principle in 
madder: (usu. xan'thine) a white substance, 
closely allied to uric acid, found in muscle 
tissue, the liver and other organs, urine, etc., 
leaving a lemon-yellow residue when evaporated 
with nitric acid; Xan'thium (Gr. xanthion, a 
plant used for dyeing the hair yellow), any of a 
small but widely distributed genus of composite 
plants whose fruits bear hooked iirickles very 
troublesome to sheep and other animals.— n.pl. 
Xaathochroi [zan-thok’ro-i; Gr. chroa, or 
‘ehrolO, skin), one of the five groups of men. 


according to Huxley and other ethnologists, 
comprising the fair whites.— n. xanthochroia 
{■thB~krol'»), yellowness of the skin.—xan- 
thochrd'ic, xan'thochroid (-kroid; also used as 
«•);— n. xandiochroism (-thok'rd-izm), a con¬ 
dition in which all pigments other than yellows 
disappear, as in goldfish, or normal colouring is 
replaced by yellow.— ad), xanthochroous, l-thok'- 
rd-as), xanthochroic.— ns. xanthochrfi'mia, any 
yellowish discoloration, esp. of the cerebrospinal 
fluid; xanthoma {zan~thd'mz), a yellow tumour 
composed of fibrous tissue and of cells contain¬ 
ing cholesterol ester, occurring on the skin 
(e.g. in diabetes) or on the sheaths of tendons, or 
in any tissue of the body.— adis. xanthom'atous; 
xanthomelanous {zan-thd-mel'z-nss), applied to a 
type of men with black hair and yellow or olive 
skins.—MS. xanthophyll {zan'th5~fil), C«aH(iOt, 
one of the two yellow pigments present in the 
normal chlorophyll mixture of green plants; 
xanthop'sia, the condition in which objects 
appear yellow to the observer, as in jaundice or 
after taking santonin; xanthop'terin(e) {-in), a 
yellow pigment obtained from the wings of 
yellow butterflies and the urine of mammals.— 
adj. xanthous (zan'thas), yellow.— ns. Xanthoxy- 
lum {zan-thok'si-lam; Gr. xylon, wood), a genus 
of the Rutaceae, comprising over one hundred 
species, of which many are found in Brazil and 
the W. Indies, esp. either of two species known 
respectively as the prickly ash and Hercules 
club, or thmr dried bark; Xanthura, Xanthoura 
{•thO', -thoo'ra; Gr. oura, tail), a genus of 
American jays, with yellow tail. [Gr. xanthos, 
yellow.] 

Xanthian, zan'thi-an, ad}, pertaining to Xanthus, 
capital of ancient Lycia in Asia Minor. 

Xanthium. Sec under xanth-. 

Xantippe, zan-tip'i, n. a scold, shrew.—Also 
Xanthippe (-thip'). — {Shak. older editions Zan'- 
tippe, Zen'tippe). [Gr. Xanthippe, wife of 
Socrates.] 

xebec, ze’bek, n. a small three-masted vessel much 
used by the former corsairs of Algiers. [Fr. 
ehebec, influenced by Sp. form; perh. from 
Turkish or Arabic.] 

Xema, ze'ma, n. the genus of fork-tailed gulls. 
[Arbitrarily invented 1819.] 

xen-, zen-, sen-, xeno-, zen-o-, zl-no'-, in com¬ 
position, strange, foreign, guest.— n. Xenar'thra 
(Gr. arthron, a joint), a group of American 
edentates—ant-eaters, sloths, and armadillos— 
having the dorsolumbar vertebrae jointed in an 
unusual manner.— adj. xenar'thral, having 
additional facets for articulation on the dorso- 
jumbar vertebrae.— n. xe'nia {bot.), the direct 
influence of pollen upon endosperm (explained 
by double fertilisation) or upon the mother- 
plant of the embryo, —adj. xenial (ze'nl-al), of or 
belonging to hospitality, or relations with 
guests.— ns. xenium {ze'ni-am), a present made 
to a guest or an ambassador: an offering, or a 
compulsory gift, to a ruler, the Church, etc.:— 
pi. xe'nia; xen'oeryst {-krist), a crystal or 
mineral grain which has been incorporated by 
magma during its uprise; xcnodochium {zen-o- 
do-ki'am; Gr. docheion, a receptacle), a building 
for the reception of strangers, as a guest-house 
in a monastery; xenogamy (zen-og'a-mi; Gr. 
games, marriage; 6or.), cross-fertilisation; xeno- 
genesis {zen-d-jen'a-sis; Gr. genesis, birth), the 
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(imagined) generation of something altogether 
and permanently unKke the parent.— adjs. 
xenogenet'ic; xenogenous {ihncij'-i<ias\ due to 
outside cause.— ns. xenogloss'ia (Gr. gidssa, 
tongue), in psychical research, knowledge by 
a po-son of a language which he has never 
learned; xen'ograft, a graft from a member of a 
ditferent species; xen'olith, a fragment of rock 
of extraneous origin which has been incorporated 
in magma; xenomania Gr. mani&, 

madness), an inordinate attachment to things 
foreign; xenomenia i-mi’ni-s; Gr. miniala, 
menses), vicarious menstruation, in which, in 
the absence of normal menstruation, bleeding 
occurs at regular monthly intervals from other 
parts of the body (e.g. the nose).— a4l. xeno- 
morphic i-mdr'/ik; Gr. morphe, form), aliotrio* 
morphic.— ns. xenon (sen', zin'on), a zero-valent 
element (Xe; at. numb. 54), a heavy gas pre¬ 
sent in atmosphere in proportion of 1:17 x 10’ 
by volume, and also a hssion product: xen'o- 
phobe (>/oh; Gr. phobos, fear), one who fears 
or hates foreigners or things foreign; xeno¬ 
phobia (-fo'bi-i), xenoph'oby, fear of things 
foreign; xcnophya {zen-of'i~»\ Gr. xenophyis, 
strange in shape or nature), elements of a shell or 
skeleton nut secreted by the organism itself.— ad}. 
xenoplas'tic, in experimental zoology, of trans¬ 
plantation in which transplant and host belong 
to the young germs of different species or genera. 
— ns. Xenopus, a genus of African aquatic frog 
(see platanna (frog)); xenotime {zen'o-tim', Gr. 
xeno\, strange, in error for kenos, empty, vain, 
and time, honour, in reference to the fact that 
the mineral was at first supposed to contain a 
new metal), yttrium phosphate, often containing 
small quantities of cerium, erbium, and thorium, 
and an important source of these rare elements; 
Xenurus {zc-nu'rjs; Gr. ourO, tail), a genus of 
armadillos in which the tail is almost without 
plates. - tidj. xenu'rine.--xenon lamp, a high- 
pressure lamp, containing traces of xenon, used 
in film projectors, high-speed photography, etc. 
[Gr. xenos, (n.) guest, host, stranger, (adj.) 
strange, foreign.] 

xcr-, zer-, xero-, ze-rd-, in composition, dry.—rt.v. 
xeran'sis, drying up; Xcranthemum (-an'ihi- 
num\ Gr. anthemon, flower), a genus of plants 
of southern Europe, belonging to the thistle 
family; a species of these known as everlastings. 
— adj.\. xeran'tic, drying up; xcrarch {ze’reirk; 
Gr. arche, beginning), of a plant succession, 
starting on land where conditions arc very dry. 
—It. xerasia (zi-ra’.w-.i), a morbid dryness of the 
hair.— adj. xe'ric, dry, lacking in moisture: 
xerophytic. — 11 . 1 . xcrochasy (zi-rok'n-si), de¬ 
hiscence on drying; xeroderma (ze-rd-dur'ms; 
Gr. derma, skin), xcrodcr'mia, a disease char¬ 
acterised by abnormal dryness of the skin and by 
overgrowth of its horny layer.— adjs. xero- 
dermat'ic, xeroder'matous, xeroder'mic.— n.s. 
xerog'raphy, a non-chemical photographic 
process in which the plate is sensitised electrically 
and developed by dusting with electrically- 
charged line powder; xeroma (-rd')t xerophthal¬ 
mia; xe'roniorph (-iMcii-/; Gr. morphe, form), a 
xerophyte.— adjs. xeromor'phic, xeromor'phous, 
of parts of a plant, protected against excessive 
loss of water by thick cuticles, coatings of hairs, 
and similar structural characters.— n. xerophagy 
(zi-rof'sdl; Gr. phageln, to eat), the eating of 
dry food, or of bread, vegetables and water, as 
a form of fast.— adj. xerophilous (-o/'ii-ss; Gr. 
philos, loving), of a plant, tolerant of droughty 
habitat.— ns. xeroph'ily, adaptation to dry 
conditions; xerophthalmia irof-thaVmi~3’, Gr. 
ophthalmos, eye), a dry lustreless condition of the 
conjunctiva due to deficiency of vitamin A in the 
diet; xe'rophyte (-/iV; Gr. phyton, plant), a 
plant able to inhabit places where the water 


supply is scanty, or where conditions, e.g. excess 
of salts, make it difficult to take in water.— adi~ 
xeropb:^ic (rfit% xble to withstand drought.—-as. 
xeroradiog'raphy, X-ray photography by xero- 

? ‘aphy; xerii'sis, xerophthalmia; xerostoma 
os'tom-s; Gr. stoma, mouth), xerostd'mia, 
excessive dryness of the mouth due to in¬ 
sufficiency oi the secretions; xerotes (,zi'rd~t€z), 
a dry habit of body.—a#, xerotic i-rot'), — 
ns. xerotripsis (^trip'sis-, Gr. Iripsis — trlbein, to 
rub), dry friction; Xerox, trade name of a 
system of xerographic printing suitable for 
computer output printing on forms which are 
printed at the same time. [Gr. xeros, dry.] 
xeraHn, xeraphim, sher'g-fin, ~fim, (Port.) a 
silver coin of Goa. 

Xeres, hher'es, (Sp.) tilfaie of Xeres (Jerez), sherry. 
Xhosa, kd's3, -za, n. a group'of Bantu-speaking 
tribes from the Cape district of South Africa, 
formerly often known as Kaffirs: a member of 
one of these tribes: the language of these 
tribes.—^Also Xosa.— adj. Xho'san. 
xi, zi, ksi, ksi, n. the foqfteenth letter of the Greek 
alphabet (3, ^), answering to X: as a numeral 
4 ' 60 , “ 60 , 000 . 

Xiphias, zi/'i-as, n. the common swordfish genus, 
giving name to the family Aiphi'idae. [Gr. 
xiphias, swordfish— xiphos, sword.] 
xiph-, xipho-, zi}-, zif-o-, -6-, in composition, 
sword.— ns. xiphihumeralis ihu-mjr-d'iis), in 
vertebrates, a muscle leading from the xiphoid 
cartila^ to the humerus; xipfaiplas'tron, in 
chclonians, one of the plates composing the 
plastron, lying posterior to the hypoplastron.— 
adj. and n. xiphiplas'tral.— n. xipiiister'num, a 
posterior element of the sternum.— adjs. xiph'- 
oid, sword-shaped: pertaining to, or designating, 
the xiphoid process, or xiphisternum (also, when 
cartilaginous, known as xiphoid cartilage); 
xiphoid'al.— n. xiphop'agus (Gr. pegnynai, to fix, 
fasten together), a monster consisting, as-did 
the Siamese twins, of twins joined in the region 
of the xiphoid cartilage.—xiphopagic 
i-paj'ik), xiphop'aguus; xiphophyllus, (-o-fii’as-, 
fir. phyllon, leaf), with sword-shaped leaves.—n. 
Xiphosura (-d-su'ra-, formed irreg. from Gr. our A, 
tail), an order of Arthropoda of which the only 
survivors are the king-crabs.— adj. and n. 
xiphosu'ran. [Gr. xiphos, a sword.] 
xoanon, zo'i-non, n. a primitive statue, said to be 
fallen from heaven, orig. of wood, later overlaid 
with ivory and gold. [Gr. xoanon — xecin, to 
carve.] 

Xosa. See Xliosa. 

X-rays. See under X. 

xyiem, zi’hm, n. woody tissue—usu. consisting 
of vessels, tracheides, and fibres, all with 
lignified walls, with some more or less lignitlcd 
parenchyma—concerned in the conduction of 
aqueous solutions, and with mechanical support. 
— ns. xy'lenc, C,H,(CH,)„ any of three di¬ 
methyl-benzenes, occurring in coal-tar but not 
.separable by fractional distillation; xy'lenol. 
(CH,)»-C,Ha OH, any of six monohydric phenols 
derived from xylenes.— adj. xy'lic, pertaining to 
xylem: designating any of six acids, derivatives 
of xylene. - -ns. xylofaarsamum (Gr. baisamon, 
the balsam tree), the dried twigs, or the wood, 
of the balm of Gilead tree; xy'locarp, a hard 
and woody fruit.— adj. xyiocarp'ous.—m. xy'lo- 
chrome (Gr. chroma, colour), a mixture of 
substances to which the colour of heart-wood is 
due—including tannins, gums, and resins; 
xy'logen {-jen), xyiem.— atU. xylogenous i-loj'an- 
0S-, hot.), growing on wood.— ns. xylography 
(zi-iog'ro-fi), the art of engraving on wood; 
xyl'ograph, an impression or print from a wood 
block: an impression of the grain of wood 
for surface decoration; xylog'rapher.—<u(rs. 
xylograph'ic, -alj xy'loid, woody, ligneous.— 


Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: eVo-mant-, for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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f». x:^diii, xyloidim (gl-lol'din; Gr. eidos, ns. xyliq^'aaiit; Xylivix {-Idp'Is; Gr. pikros, 
form, appearance), an explosive like gun-cotton, bitter), a genus of trees and shrubs of the custard- 
prepared by the actioi) of strong nitric acid on apple family, natives of the tropics, chiefly in 
starch or woody fibre—pyroxylin, or siinilar sub- America; xylopyrog'rapiiy, poker-painting on 
stance; Xylol (L. o/eum. oil), xylene; xyhirog^, wood; xyl'ose, a pentose found in many plants, 
the study of the structure of wood; xylfi'ma, in also known as wood-sugar.— att/s. xylot'omous 
fungi, a sclerotium-like body which forms spores (Gr. lomi, a cut), of insects, wood-boring, wood- 
internally and does not put out branches which cutting; xylotnwgraphlc, pertaining to, or 
deveiop into sporophores; xylom'eter, an instru- printed from, wooden type.— ns. xylotypog'- 
ment for determining the specific gravity of wood, raphy; xylyl (-III), any of the univalent radicals, 

— a4f‘ xylonlc, designating an acid obtained by C,H,, of the xylenes or their derivatives. [Gr. 

oxidising xylose.— ns. Xy'Ionite, a non-thermo- xylon, wood-i 

setting plastic of the nitrocellulose type; xy- Xyris, xi'ris, n. a genus of sedge-like plants, usu. 
lophagan (-/o/'a-gait; Gr. pAogein. to eat), one of with yellow flowers, of the family Xyridaceae 
the Xylopb'aga, a genus of boring bivalves; (z/r-/-dd'si e) and order Xyridft'les.—<>4^. xyridk'- 

xy'lophage (-/4/), an insect-larva, mollusc, etc., ceous (-s/us), of the Xyridaceae. [Gr. xyrfs, a 

that eats or bores in wood.— adjs. xylophagous kind of iris.] 

(•lof's’gss), wood-eating; xyloph'ilous, fond of xyster, zis'Ur, n. a surgeofi’s instrument for 
wood, living upon wood.— n. xy'lophcme (Gr. scraping bones. [Gr. xyster, a graving tool.] 
phoni, voice), a musical instrument consisting of xystus, zis'tss, (ant.) n. a covered portico used by 
a graduated series of wooden bars, which are athletes for their exercises: an open colonnade: 
rested on straw, etc., and are struck by wooden a tree-planted walk.—Also xyst, xys'toa. [L.,— 

hammers: an instrument used to measure the Gr. xystos or -on, perh. orig. a cleared or raked 

clastic properties of wood.— tuH. xylophoa'ic.— place— xyein, to scrape; cf. xyster.] 

fate, far; me, hur (her); mtne; mote, for; mBte; moon, foot; dhen (then) 
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Y, y, wi, n. the twenty-hflth letter of our alphabet, yager, yS'gfr, n. Same as jSger. 
twenty«third of the Roman alphabet, derived, as yagger, yag'fr, (Scot.) n. a pedlar. [Variant of 
are also U and V. from Greek upsilon (T, v); jagger (see jag, 2).] 
it is used to represent a consonant sound as in yah, yd. Variant of yea. 
year(^ - O.E. 3 ; M.E. i, yogh), and the vowel yah, yd, MerJ, an exclamation of derision, con* 
and diphthongal sounds, 1 , as in hymn, folly, I, as temptuous defiance, or disgust, 
in my, pyre, a, as in satyr, u, as in myrrh; also in Yahoo, ya-hdd', n. a name given by Swift in 
digraphs, as oy instead of oi when final, e.g. in Gulliver’s Travels to a class of animats with the 
roy. Early printers used y as a substitute for forms of men but the understanding and passions 
thorn (b)» which their founts lacked: hence it of brutes: a brutal or boorish lout, 
came to be so used in MSS. and inscriptions, as Yahwefh), yd'vtd, Jehovah (q.v.).—n. Yah'wist, 
yaf or y< for that, ye for the’, cf. ye (2). As a Jehovist.—^Also Yah've(h), Yah'vist. 

mediaeval numeral, Y ISO; Y ■* 130,000.— Yahirveda, yui'dbr-vS-4», or -ve*, it. one of the 
Y'-alloy, an aluminium-base alloy of duralumin four Vedas, the Veda of prayers. [Sans.] 
type, containing copper 4%, magnesium I.S%, yak, yak, n. a species o{ ox found in Tibet, and 
si licon 0.7 %, nickel 2 %, iron 0.6 and titanium domesticated there, covered all over with a thick 
0.2 %; Y'-chromosome, one of a pair of chromo- coat of long silky hair, that of the lower parts 
somes associated with sex-determination (the hanging down almost to the ground.—n. yakh'- 
other being the X-chromosomc): Y'-level, a dan, a box which is used for trapping on a 
type of engineers’level whose essential character- yak. [Tibetan.] 
istie is the support of the telescope, namely, yw, ydcety-yak, etc. See yack. 

Y-shaped rests in which it may be rotated, or yakha, yak'a, ^Austr.) n. hard toil.—Also yacker, 
reversed end-for-end.—Also wye'-Ievel; Y'- yaldccT. [^tive (Queensland) word.] 
moth, anv of a genus of destructive noctuid Yakut, yd-koot', n, a member of a mixed Turkish 
moths with a silvery Y-shaped mark, on the race in Siberia, in the Lena district: their Turkic 
fore-wings; Y'-track, a short track laid at right language, 
angles to a railway-line, connected with it by two yaU. See yanld. 

switches resembling a Y, used for reversing Yale lock, ^ 6 / lok, trademark for certain kinds of 
engines. kick. [Linus Yale (1821-68), American lock- 

y-, I-, pfx. derived from O.E. pftc. gr- (se-), orig. a BBiitk.] 
preposition meaning ‘with, togeiher', seen in Y-glloy. See under Y, 

O.E. nouns and adjectives, as gpflra, companion, yam, jwm, n. a large tuberous root like the potato, 
getheaht, counsel, gelic, aHke, etc., and in verbs, ftowing in tropical countries: any plant of the 
as gethiodan, to join together, gerinnan, to ittiuB DJoscorea, some species of which yield 
congeal, but even in O.E, times often used with ttwse tubers: a variety of potato (Scot.): a 
no very definite meaning: m primitive Germanic sweet-potato (Southern V.S.). [Port, inhame.] 
gi- imparted a perfective meaning to past Yamo, yam's, yam*e, it. in Hindu mythology, the 
participles; in O.E. (as ge-) and in M.E. (as first mortal. [Sans.] 

}c-, y-, I-, etc.) it was prefixed to past participles, yatnen, yd'men, n. the offices and residence of a 
indiscriminately, and it was in this way used mandarin. [Chin.] 

freely by Spenser and other archaisers. yammer, yam'ar, (dial, and coll.) v.l. to lament, 

yabber, yab’ar, (Austr.) n. tafle, conversation, wail: to whine: to make an outcry: to express 
jabber.— v.l. to talk, jabber. [Native word yeaming.—yanun'ering. IO.E. geom(e)rian— 
yabba, language—perh. modified by jabber.] gtomor, sad; influenced in M.E. by Du. Jam- 
yacca, yak's, n. either of two evergrms (Podo- meren.] 
carpus) of the West Indies, or their wood. (Sp. Yaag. See Yin. 

yaca, from Taino.] yaam yang, n. various species of Dipterocarpus, 

yacht, yot, n. orig. a light fast-sailing vessel: a vomable timber trees, 
sailing, steam, etc., vessel elegantly fitted up for yank, yangk, v.t. (coll.) to carry, move, pull with 
pleasure-trips or racing.—v.l. to sail or race in a a jeik.— v.l. to pull or jerk vigorously (coH.): to 
yacht.— n. yacht'er, one engaged in sailing a move actively (fig.).—n. a blow, buffet (5ror.): 
yacht.— n. and adJ. yaeht'iBg.--is<(j. yacht'-bmlt, t strong jerk (coU.).—n. yank'er (Scot.), a rap: 
built on the model of a yacht.—yaieht'-club, a a mp \it.-^dl. yank'ing, active (5ca/.): pulling, 
club of yachtsmen: yachts'maa, one who keeps jerfeing (coH.). — n. yank'ie (Scot.), a scold: an 
or sails a yacht; yachts'maoridp, the art of impudent woman. (Ety. dub.] 
sailing a yacht.—land'-, sond'-yadit, a wheeled Yankee, yang'ki, n. in America, a citizen of the 
boat with sails, for running on land, usu. sea- New England States, or an inhabitant of the 
beaches; land'-, snnd'-yarathig. [Du. Jacht northern United States, as opposed to the 
(formerly Jagt), from Jagen, to chase; Oer. southern: in British usage, generally an in- 
Jagen, to hunt.] habitant of the United States.—^Also adl .— 

yack, or yak, yak, in full yackety-yak, yak'l-ti- Also Yank (coll.). — n. Yank'eedom, the land of 
yak', (slang) n. TOrsistent, ofton idle or stupid Yankees: Yankees generally.—Also adJ- — adJ. 
talk.— v.l. to talk persistently, cap. in a foonsh Yank'eefled.—^n.'Yank'eeisni, Yankee characler- 
or gossiping manner. — Also ya(c)k'aty-ya(c)k', ittics.—^Yank'ce-Doo'dle, a Yankee (from a 
yak'ity-yak'. [Imit.] popular song). [Prob. Janke, a diminutive of 

yacker. Same qs yakka. Du. Jan, John.] 

yafl.ya/, (Scot.) v.l. tpbark'like a snarling dog: to yaonrt, yd'ddrt. Same as yoghurt, 
scold, nag. [Imit.] yap, yqp, v.l. to bark sharply or constantly (as a 

yaffle (dfa/T), yaffingale (Tennyson), yttf'ing- small dog): to speak constantly, esp. in a noisy 
go/, ns. tlm green woodpecker. [From its sound; or foolish manner (ro//.): to scold (rofi.).—n. a 
influenced by nightingale.] yelp: a cur: Incessant, foolish chatter (col!.): a 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syliablcs: eT»-menti for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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yapok 


yead 


fool, bompkio (,U.S.): the mouth (slanit ).— 
ns. yepp'er, yup'fltcr, a jdog. JImit.] 

yapoK, yapocK, Vhp'ailr, n. the S. American water- 
opossum. [From river Oyapok, in French 
Guiana.'] 

yapon. See yaupon. 

ynppt yap, n. a limp leather binding in which the 
cover overlaps the edges of the book. [ Yapp, a 
bookseller.] 

Yarborough, yar’b»r-», n. a hand containing no 
card above a nine. [From an Earl of Yarborough, 
said to have betted against its occurrence.] 

yard, yard, n. a straight thin branch, a wand 
of authority, a stick for beatinp as punishment, 
or a rod for measuring (oAs.): in English speak¬ 
ing countries, a measure of 3 feet or 36 inches 
and equivalent to 0.9144 metre: a piece of 
material this length: a long beam on a mast for 
spreading square sails; the penis (arch.). — n. 
yard'age, the aggregate number of yards: the 
length, area, or volume measured or estimated 
in linear, square, or cubic yards: the cutting of 
coal at so much a yard.—^yard'-arm, either half 
of a ship's yard (right or left) from the centre 
to the end; yard'land, a virgate, a yard of land; 
yard'stick, a stick 3 feet long; any standard of 
measurement (fig.), —Also yard'wand.—by the 
yard, sold or measured in yard lengths: in large 
quantities (fig.)', yard of ale, etc., a tall slender 
glass for ale, etc., or its contents; yard of land, 
a measure of area of land, a virgate. (O.E. gyrd, 
gierd, a rod, measure; Du. garde, Ger. gerle', 
conn. Goth, gazds, a prickle, sting; and prob. 
L. hasta, a spear.] 

yard, yard, n. an enclosed place, esp. near a 
building, often in composition, as ‘backyard’, 
‘courtyard,’ ‘farmyard,’ ‘prison-yard,’ or where 
any special work is carried on, as 'brickyard,' 
‘wood-yard,’ ‘dockyard,’ ‘raiiway-yard’: a 
garden.— v.t. to enclose in a yard.— n. yard'age, 
the use of a yard, or the charge made for such.— 
yard'man, the person having special charge of a 
farmyard: one employed in a raiiway-yard in 
making up trains, etc.; yard'-master, one who 
has the special oversight of a railway-yard.— 
the Yard, Scotland Yard, the London Metro¬ 
politan Police headquarters., [O.E. geard, fence, 
dwelling, enclosure; Ger. garlen; conn, with 
L. hortus. Gr. chart os.) 

yardaag, ydr'dang, n. a ridge formed by wind 
erosion from sand, silt, etc. and which usu. lies 
parallel to the prevailing wind direction. (Turk, 
abl. o( yar, steep bank, precipice.] 

yare, yar, adj. (arch, and dial) ready, prepared: 
quick, brisk: easiiy handled, manageable.— interj. 
(Shak.) quick!--adv. yare'ly (arch, and dial.), 
promptly: skilfully. [O.E. gearu, gearo, ready, 
prompt; Du. gaar, done, cooked sufficiently, 
Ger. gar, wholly.] 

yarta. See yarpha. 

yam, yarn, n. spun thread: one of the threads of 
a rope, or these collectively: a sailor's story, 
spun out to some length, 'and often having 
incredible elements; a story generally (coll .),— 
v.i. to tell stories. [O.E. gearn, thread; O.N. 
and Ger. garn.) . . 

yarpha, yarfa, yar'fa, n. peaty soil in Shetland: 
clayey, sandy, or fibrous peat: apeat-bog. [O.N. 



yarrow, yar'd, n. a strong-scented plant, Achillea 
millefolium, or similar species of milfoil. [O.E. 
gearwe', Ger. garbe.] 
yarta, yarto. See jarta. 

jraahmak, yash’mak, or -mak', n. the double veil 
worn by Moslem women in public, the eyes only 
being uncovered. [Ar. yashmag.) 
yatag(h)an, yat’a-gan, n. a long Turkish dagger, 
without guard, usu. curved. [Turk. yStaghan.) 


yata, ydt, (Spens.) n. a gate. [Variant of gate.] 
yatter, yat'ar, (Scot.) n. tiresome, importunate or 
persistent chatter.— v.i. to jabbtu' indefatigably. 
—R. and atl/. yatt'ering.—adv. yatt'cringly. 
yaud,ydd,ydd, (Scot.) n. a mare: an old mare: an 
old horse generally. [O.N. Jalda. CL Jade (1).] 
yauld, yald, ydid, ySId, (Scot.) adf. active, nimble, 
strong. (Ety. unknown.] 
yaup, ydp, (Scot.) at^. hungry. [O.E. geap, 
shrewd.] 

yaupon, yd'psn, n. a bushy evergreen shrub of the 
holly genus, native to the S.E. coasts of the U.S., 
its leaves yielding the medicinal ‘black drink’ of 
the Indians.—Also yapon (yd'), yupon (ydo'). 
[Amer. Indian.] 

y*vi,yd, v.i. of a ship, to deviate temporarily from, 
to turn out of the line of, its course: to move 
unsteadily or zigzag (fg.): to deviate in a hori¬ 
zontal direction from the line of flight (aero .).— 
v.t. to cause to deviate from course, zigzag, etc. 
— n. a deviation from the course: the angular 
motion of an aircraft in a horizontal plane 
about the normally vertical axis. [Origin 
uncertain; cf. O.N. Jaga, to move to and fro, as 
a door on its hinges.] 

yawl, ydl, v.i. to howl.— n. a howl. [Variant of 
yowl.] 

yawl, ydl, n. a ship's small boat, generally with 
four or six oars: a small fishing-boat: a smali 
sailing-boat with jigger and curtailed main- 
boom. [Du.yo/.] 

yawn, ydn, v.i. to take a deep involuntary breath 
from drowsiness, boredom, etc.; to gape: to 
gape with astonishment (Shak.): to be wide 
open, as a chasm.— v.t. to render, to make, or to 
effect, by yawning: to utter with a yawn.—n. 
an involuntary deep breath from weariness or 
boredom: a chasm, opening: dullness (SAe//ey). 
— adJ. yawn'iny, gaping, opening wide; drowsy: 
causing drowsiness or sieep (Shak., Mach., Ill, 
ii. 43).— R. action of the verb to yawn.— adv. 
yawn'ingly.— adj. yawn'y. (O.E. gdnian, to 
yawn, and geonian, ginian (in composition, 
ginan, pa.t. g&n), to gape widely; O.N. gitta, to 
gape.] 

yaws, ydz, n, a tropical epidemic and contagious 
disease of the skin—also known as framboesia, 
button scurvy, verruga Peruviana, buba or boba, 
etc.— adj. yaw'(e)y, pertaining to yaws. [Origin 
uncertain; perh. Amer. Indian.] 
ybet, l-bet’, obs. pa.p. of beat, 
yblent, l-blent’, pa.p. (arch.) of blend, (obs.) of 
blind. 

ybore, i-bdr', -bdr\ obs. pa.p. of bear, 
ybrent, i-brent', ote. pa.p. of bum. 

Y-chromosome. See under Y. 
yclad, i-klad', ycled, i-kled', obs. forms of clad, 
pa.p. of clothe. 

yclept, i~klept, or ycieped (Milt, ycleap’d), 
i-klep'id, i-klept'. See clape.—Infin. (Spens.) 
ycleepe. 

ycond, i-kond’, obs. pa.p. of con. 
ydrad, i-drad', ydred, l-dred’, obs. pa.ps. of dread, 
ye. yf. yl, pron. the second person pi. (sometimes 
sing.) pronoun, now arch., B., dial., poet.', cf. 
you. Formerly, as in the A.V. of the English 
Bible, ye was always used as a nominative, and 
you as a dative or accusative; later ye was 
sometimes used for all these cases. [M.E. ye, 
nom.; your, gen.; yoi/.yow, dat. and accus. pi.— 
O.E. gi, nom. ye; iower, gen.; eow, dat. and 
accus.] 

ye, thi, thi, archaic script for ‘the’, arising from 
the thorn letter, ]>. See Y. 
yea, ya, adv. yes: verily: indeed more than that. 
—n. an affirmative vote or voter. [O.E. gfa; 
Du. and Car. la, O.N. jS; cf. yes.] 
yead, yede, yeed, yid, (Spens.) v.i. to go, proceed: 
—pr.p. yead'ing; pa.t. yod (yod), yode (ydd). 
[O.E. iode, went, used as pa.t. of gdn, to go.] 


file,fSr; me, hur (her),' mine; mdte,fiir; rnUte; mddn,fddt; dhen (then) 
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yMhi ye, ya, (coU.) adv. yes. 
yeeMon, yeVd»n, (Scott, as if Cumberland direct) 
n. Same as eMin. 

yean, yfn, (arch, and dial.) v.t. and v.i. esp. of a 
sheep, to bring forth (young).— m. yeaa'Iing, a 
lamb or a kid.—Also a^. [O.E. ge-, and iatuan, 
to bring forth; allied to iacen, increased, 
pregnant.] 
yearling. See yean. 

year, yir, y&r, n. a period of time determined by 
the revolution of the earth in its orbit: the 
period beginning with 1st January and ending 
with 31st December, consisting of 365 days, 
except in ‘leap-year', when one day is added to 
February, maJcing the number 366—the present 
legal, civil, or calendar year: a space of twelve 
calendar months: (in pt.) period of life, esp. 
age or old age: (in pi.) a very long time:— pi. 
years (collective p!., used adjectivally with 
numeral preiixed, year, e.g. a three year period ).— 
n. year'Iing, an animal a year old.— aiH. a year 
old.— adj. ycar'Iy, happening every year: lasting 
a year.— adv. once a year: from year to year.— 
year'-book, a book published annually, reviewing 
the events of the past year.— adj. year'iong, 
lasting a year.—anomalistic year, the earth's 
time of passage from perihelion to perihelion— 
365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 49 seconds; 
astronomical year, the time of one complete 
mean apparent circuit of the ecliptic by the 
sun—36S days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46 seconds 
—called also the equinoctial, natural, solar, or 
tropical year; canicular year, the Sothic year 
(see Sothic): ecclesiastical year, the year 
as arranged in the ecclesiastical calendar, 
with the saints’ days, festivals, etc.; embolismic 
year, a year of thirteen lunar months (384 days), 
occurring in a lunisolar calendar such as that of 
the Jews: Hebrew year, a lunisolar year, of VI, 
or 13, months of 29 or 30 days (in every cycle of 
nineteen years the 6th, 8th, llth, 14th, 17th, and 
I9tn having thirteen months instead of twelve): 
Julian year, the year according to the Julian 
calendar (introduced by Julius Caesar, mudihed 
by Augustus; superseded by the Gregorian 
calendar), a period of 3651 days, longer than 
astronomical year by about 11 minutes (see 
Style); leap-year (see above); legal, civil, or 
calendar, year, the year by which dates are 
reckoned; it has begun on different dates at 
different periods, and for six centuries before 
1752 it began in England on 25th March; 
since then (earlier in Scotland) it has begun on 
1st January; lunar year, a period of twelve lunar 
months or 354 days; Platonic year, a cycle of 
years at the end of which the heavenly bodies 
were supposed to be again in the same place as 
at the Creation—also great, or perfect, year; 
Sabbatic, -al, year (see Sabbath): sidereal year, 
the period required by the sun to move fVom a 
given star to the same star again—having a 
mean value of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
9’6 seconds; year in, year out, (happening, done, 
etc.) every year: with monotonous regularity; 
Year of Grace, or of our Lord, date of the 
Christian era. [O.E. giar\ Ger. jahr, O.N. 
dr, Gr. hard, season.] 
ycard, yeard-hunger. See yird, 
yearn, yarn, v.t. to desire strongly, feel longing for 
(obs.\ also earn): to express a desire for, ask 
for (obx.)‘. to cause to mourn (Shak.). — v.i. to 
feel earnest desire: to feel compassion, tender¬ 
ness, grief (also used impersonally, as *it yearns 
me’; ohs.-, also earn): to express longing, as in 
sound or appearance.—«. a yearning.— n. and 
adj. yeam'ing.— adv. yeam'ingly. [O.E. geoman 
(W.S. giernan), to desire: allM to georn, 
desirous, eager; cf. Ger. gern, willingly.] 
yearn, ydrn, (obs. and dial.) v.t. to earn, [earn 
( 1 ).] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el'e-nant 


yuan, ydm, v.i. to curdle, as milk.—^Also 
yeani'lng, eara'ing, reimet. {eBni( 2 ).] 
ysMt, yest, n. a substance used in brewing, ole., 
consisting of minute fungi, which prodnoe 
gymase, and hence induce the alcohohe fomen¬ 
tation of carbohydrates: the froth on beer 
(bbs.y. spume or foam of water (5Aak.): teavan 
(fig.). — v.i. (lit.jmdfig.) to ferment, or Im covered 
with froth.— n. ycast'iiwas.— adj. yaast'y, like 
yeast: frothy, foamy: unsubstantial.—^yeaat'- 
plant, any of the Saccharonweetes; yeaat'- 
powder, a baking powder, [(j.E. gist, gyst\ 
Ger. gSscht, gischt.] 
yede, yecd. Sm ycad. 

yegg> yeg, (U.S.) n. a burglar, esp. a burglar of 
sates.—Also yegg'man. [Poss. the name of an 
American safe-breaker.] 

yald, yeld, yell, yel, (Scot.) aeff. barren: not 
giving milk: unproductive. [Late O.E. gelde; 
cf. geld.] 

yeldring, yeld'ring, n. Same as yoldring.—^Also 
yeld'rock. 

yelk. Same as yolk. 

yell, yei, v.i. to howl or cry out with a sharp 
noise: to scream from pain or terror.— v.t. to 
utter with a yell.— n. a sharp outcry: a particular 
cry affected by an American college: something 
or someone very funny (s/ang).—n. yell'iag.— v.t. 
yeiroch (-»hh-, Scot.), to yell.—n. a yeU. [O.E. 
(Angl.) gellan; Ger. gellen; conn, with O.E. 
gaian, to sing.] 

yellow, yel'6, adj. of the colour of sulphur or of 
the primrose: of the colour of gold: of Mon- 
golic race: of mixed black and white race: 
cowardly, base (coll.)', sensational (coll.). — n. 
the colour of the rainbow between the orange 
and the green: any dye or pigment producing 
such a colour: yolk: (in p/.) peach-yellows (see 
peach), or other plant disease in which the foliage 
yellows: jaundice in horses, etc.—v.t. and v.l 
to make, or become, yellow.— adj. yell'owish, 
somewhat yellow.—-as. yell'owishnm; ‘yell'ow- 
nesB, quality or state of being yellow: jealousy 
(ohs.; fig.). — adj. yell'owy, yellowish.— aeffs. 
yell'ow-bacKcd, -bellied, -billed, -breasted, 
-covered, -crowned, -eyed, -footed, -fronted, 
-headed, -homed, -legged, -necked, -ringed, 
•rumped, -shouldered, -spott^, etc.—^yell'owback, 
a cheap, sensational novel, specif, one with 
yellow board or paper covers, common in the 
19th cent.; yellow berries, Persian berries; 
yell'ow-bird, any of various birds of a yellow 
colour—the golden oriole, summer-warbler, etc.; 
yell'ow-boy (slang), a gold coin: a mulatto 
or dark quadroon (fern, yell'ow-girl); yell'ow- 
bunting, the yellow-hammer: yell'ow^og, a 
mongrel: a cur* a base or cowardly person (also 
used adjectivally): yeirow-earth, yellow ochre; 
yell'ow-fever, an acute disease occurring in 
tropical America and West Africa, caused by 
infection with a virus transmit!^ to man 
by the bite of a mosquito Aides aegypti (former 
name Stegomyia fasciola), charaettf ised by high 
fever, acute nephritis, jaundice, and haemorr¬ 
hages; yell'ow-flag, a nag of a yellow colour, 
displayed by a vessel in quarantine or over 
a military hospital or ambulance: yell'ow- 
hammer, -ammer, a finch (Embertza citrinella), 
so nam^ from its yellow colour—also calM 
yellow-bunting; Yraiow Jack (slang), yellow 
fever; ycU'ow-metal, a brass consisting of sixty 
parts copper end forty parts zinc; yellow pages, 
that part of a telephone directory, printed on 
yellow paper, which classiEes participating 
subscribe alphabetkaily according to trades, 
professions, services, etc.; yellow peril, the 
danger that the yellow races may crush the 
white and overrun the world; !mlow prose, 
newspapers abounding in exaggerated, sensa¬ 
tional articles; ysirow-rattle (see rattle): 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viil 
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Yin 


y«ip 

yelt'oKr-^oott golden'seti; y«ll'ow>now« snow is snid to him: an obedient flpllower with no 

sometimes observed in the Alps and in the initiative. [O.E. gise, gise—gia, gt, yea, and si, 

Antarctic regions, coloured yellow by the let it be.] 

growth on it of certain digae; yeli'ow-soap, yest, ycsty. Obs. forms of yeast, yeasty, 
common soap composed of tallow, resin, hnd yeater, yes'(ar(d/a/. and orch.yestani),a<^. relating 
soda; ysH'ow-qtot, macula lutea, the small area to ymterday: last.— adv. yestreen' (contr. of 
at the centre of the retina in vertebrates at which yestereven; Scot, and poet.), yesterday evening, 

vision is most distinct; yeirow-wash, a lotion —n. yes'terday, the day last past.— adv. on 

consisting of a mixture of mercuric chloride and the day last past_^yestereve'fn), yestereve'ning, 

lime-water; yell'ow-weed, common ragwort: yestarmom', yestcnnom'ing, the evening, mom- 
golden-rod: weld (dial.)-, yeH'ow-wood, any of mg, of yesterday; yesternight', last night; 
various woods that are light in colour, as satin- yesteryear' (orig. D. G. Rossetti), last year. (O.E. 

wood, or yield yellow dye. as that of Cladtastis geostran, giestran (always followed by dxg, etc.); 

lutea (Southern U.S.): any of the trees that Ger. gestern; cf. L. hesternus, Gr. chthes.) 

yield these woods: a tree, as a sumach, that gives yet, yet, adv. in addition, besides: up to the 

yellow dye from a part other than the wood; present time: still: hitherto: at the same time: 

yell'ow-wort, an annual of the gentian family— even: before the affair Is finished.— cop}, never- 

also yell'ow-cea'taury; yell'ow-yite, -yoldrmg, theless; however.—as yet, up to the time under 
-yorling, or -yowley (same as yoldring).—a consideration. [O.E. fiiet, gieta-, Ger.jetzt.] 
yellow streak, a tendency to dastardly behaviour; yeti, yet'i, n. the abominable snowman. [Native 
yellow-eyed grass, any plant of the genus Xyris, Tibman name.] 

growing abundantly in the pine-barrens of yett, yet, (Scot.) it. a gate, door—another form of 
Southern U.S. [O.E. geolu; Ger. gelb; cog. yate(q.v.). 

with L. helvus, light bay.] yeuk. See yuke. 

yelp, yelp, v.l. to boast (obs.): to utter a sharp yeve, yev, v.t. to give:— pa.p. (Spens.) yeven 
baric.—^it. a sharp, quick cry or bark.—it. yelp'er. (yev'aii). [OM. glefan‘, cf. give.] 




exult; O.N. gJOlpa, to yelp.] Taxaceae, itself a division of the group Coniferae 

yelt, yell, (dial.) it. a young sow. [O.E. gilte — —widely diffused over the northern parts of the 

M.L.O. gelte, a spayed sow.] world, with narrow lanceolate or linear leaves, 

yen, yen, it. formerly a Japanese gold or silver csp. Taxus baccata (in Europe long planted in 

coin: the Japanese monetary unit since 1871:— graveyards) which yields an elastic wood good 
pi. yen. [Jap.,~Chin. yUan, round, a dollar.] for bows: its wood* a bow made of its wood: 
yen, yen, (slang) n. an intense desire, longing, yew twin regarded as emblematic of grief.— adj. 

urge.— v.i. to desire, yearn. [Chin, yeen, yew'en (arek.), made of yew.—yew'-tree. [O.E. 

craving, addiction.] iw, eow; Ger. eibe.) 

yeoman, yS’nan, it. a gentleman serving in a royal yex, yeks, (dial.) v.i. to hiccup, belch, spit.—n. a 
or noble household, ranking between a sergeant hiccup, etc.—^Also yesk. [O.E. geocsian, to sob.] 

and a groom (hist.): after the fifteenth century. Yezidi, ye'zi-^li, n. one of a sect in Armenia and 
one of a class of small farmers, commonly free- the Caucasus belling in a Supreme God but 

holders, the next grade below gentlemen (often paying respect also to the author of evil and 

serving as foot soldiers; hist.): a man of small other mmor gods.—^Also Yez'di, Yez'idee, 
estate, any small farmer or countryman above Zez'idee, etc. (Origin unknown.] 
the grade of labourer: an assistant to an official: yfere, /-/%■', (obs.) adv. together, in company, 
a member of the yeomanry cavalry or of the [See fere (1), and iafere.] 
yeomen of the guard: a petty officer on a war Yggdrasikl}. ig'dra^ll, (Scand. myth.) it. the ash- 
vessel whose duties are clerical:— pL yeo'men. tree tending together heaven, earth, and hell, and 

adl. yeo'manly, of yeoman's rank: humble extending & branches over the whole world and 

and honest: staunch: brave.— adv. staunchly, above the heavens.—^Also Ygdrasil. [O.N.: 
bravely.—ii. yeo'manry, the collective body of perh.— Yggr, a surname of Odin, and drasil, 
smallm freeholders: a cavalry volunteer force in horse.] 

Great Britain formed during the wars of the ygiaunst, i-gldnst', (Spens.) pa.p. of glance. 

French Revolution, later mechanised as part of ygo, ^goe, hgo’, pa.p. (Spens.) gone: ago. [go.] 
the Territorials.—yeomanCs) service, powerful Yiddish, yUfish, n, a compound of very corrupt 
aid, such as came from the yeomen in the Hebrew, ancient or provincial German, and 
Enidish armies of early times.—Yeomen of the other elements, spoken by Jews.—ns. Yid, 
Gaacd, a veteran company of picked soldiers, Yidd'isber, a Jew. [Ger. ifufiscA, Jewish.] 
employed in conjunction with the gentlemen-at- yield, yild, v.r. to pay or repay, or to reward (obs.): 
aims, on special occasions, as the sovereign's to render as dim or fitting (arch.): to grant, 
bodyguard—constituted a corps in t48S by accord: to admit, concede: to give out; to 
Henry VII, and still wearing the costume of that furnish, afford: to produce: to deliver, surren- 
period. [M.E. yoman, yeman; perh. for young der, relinquish, resign.— v.i. to submit: to cease 
maa.] , fighting or contesting: to give way under 

rep* yep, (/‘Y. dial, and coll, variant of yes. pressure: to give place.—n. amount yielded; 

yerba, yUr’be, n. a herb, esp. (also yerba mate, product: the return of a financial investment, 
yerba de matd), Paraguay tea or mate (q.v.). usually calculated with reference to the cost and 
[Sp.,—L. herba.] dividend.— adJ. ylcld'able, that may be yielded; 

yard, yard-hanger. See yird. inclined to yield.— ns. yield'ablencss; yield'cr.— 

yerk, ydrk, (all meanings now dial.) v.t. of a shoe- atO- yieid'ing, giving, or inclined to give, way: 
maker, to draw (stitches) tight: to bind or tie compliant.— n. giving way; compliance.— adv. 
with a jerk: to throw or thrust with a sudden, yield'ingly.— n. :^id'ingne8S.—-yield point, in the 
quick motion: to move with a jerk: to lash out case of ircui and annealed steels, the stress at 
with: to utter jerkily: to beat: to rouse, excite which a substantial amount of plastic deforma- 
(fig.).—v.l. to draw tight, bind, strike, move, rise, tion takes place suddenly.—^yidd up the gtost, 
with a jerk: to kick: to engage in with energy or give up the ghost (see ghost). [O.E. (W.S.) 
eagomess: to gird (1), carp. [Origin obscure: gieldan, to pay; O.H.G. gelten, O.N. gjalda.) 
earlier than Jerk.] yill, yil, n. Scots form of ale. 

yea, yes, adv. ay: a word of affirmation or con- yin, yince. Scots forms of one, once, generally 
sent: formerly, on the contrary: yea.—yes'- written ane, ance. 

maa (coll.), one who agrees with everything that Yin, Yang, yin, yang, ns. the two opposing prin- 
fSte,JSr: mi, hir (her); mine: mSt«,fdr; mSle; m6un,fddt; dhen (then) 
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ciples of Chinese philosophy and relijnon in¬ 
fluencing destiny, the former negative, feminine 
and dark, the latter positive, masculine and light, 
ytaoe-erra^. See errand. 
yip« ylp, V'f • to give a short, sudden cry—esp. of a 
dog.—^AJso n. limit.] 

yippee, j'/p-e', Intetj- expressing delight, exulta¬ 
tion, ete. 

yippyi yip'i, n. one of a group of young people 
with ideals based on those of the hippies. [From 
the youth international i*Brty of 1968.] 
yird, yUrd, n. a Scots form of earth.—Also card, 
yeaid, yerd.—v.i. to bury.—eard'-, yird'-, etc., 
house (see earth-house); eard'-, yeard'-, yerd'-, 
yird'-hunger, earth-hunger: the hunger some¬ 
times felt by persons approaching death: 
voracious hunger.— aed. eard'*, etc., hungry, 
[earth.] 

yirk. Same as yerk. 

yite, yit, {dial.) n. the yellow-hammer. [Origin 
obscure.] 

ylang-ylang, i'lang-e'lang, n. a tree (Canangium 
odoratum) of the Malay Archipelago and 
Peninsula, the Philippines, etc., or an essence 
(also ylang-ylang oil) distilled from its flowers. 
I'l agalog.] 

yiem, i'Um, n. the prime substance whence 
according to some theories, the elements are 
sprung. [O.Fr. Hem —L. hSlem, accus. of hyl &— 
Or. hylv, matterJ 
Y-level, Y-moth. See Y. 
ylike {Spens.). Same as alike, 
ylke. See ilk. 

ymolt, i-mdh', {Spem.) v.l. pa.p. of melt, 
yinpe, ympt {Spens.). Same as imp, imped, 
ynambu, e-ndm-bdb', n. a very large tinamou. 
[Port, inambu; of Tupi origin, related to tina¬ 
mou. ] 

Ynd (Spens.). Same as Ind. 
yo, yd, inter], calling for, or accompanying, effort, 
etc.— interjs. yo-ho', calling for attention; yo- 
heave'-bo', formerly, a sailors' chant while 
hauling on ropes. 

yob, yob, (slang) n. a raw recruit: a teenage 
loafer: a lout.—Also yobb' 6 . [Oack-siang for 
boy.] 

yod(e). See yead. 

yodel, yodlc, yd'dl, v.t. and v.i. to sing or shout, 
changing frequently from the ordinary voice to 
falsetto and back again after the manner of the 
mountaineers of the Tirol.-- n. a song or phrase 
sung, or a cry made, in this fashion.—Also jodel 
(yd'di). — n. yo'dcller, yS'dIer. [Ger. dial. 
J ode In.] 

yoga, yd'g^, K. a system of Hindu philosophy 
showing the means of emancipation of the soul 
from further migrations and union with the 
supreme being: any of a number of systems of 
physical and mental discipline by means of which 
such emancipation is attained.— ns. yd’gi (-ge), 
yb'gin, a Hindu ascetic who practises the yoga 
system, consisting in the withdrawal of the senses 
from external objects, long continuance in un¬ 
natural postures, etc.— adi. yo'gic.—«. yo'gism. 
[Sans., union.] 

yogh, yohh, n. the M.E. letter 3 , derived from 
O.E. 3 . [Origin uncertain, but appropriate as 
exemplifying the two chief sounds of the letter.] 
yoghourt, yoghurt, jd'gdur/, yog'ert, n. a semi¬ 
liquid foodjnade from fermented mUk.—^Also 
yaourt (yd'oort). [Turk, yoghurt.) 
yohimbine, yo~him'hen, n. an alkaloid obtained 
from the bark of Corynamhe Johimbe. [Of 
Bantu origin.] 

yoicks, yolks, inter], an old fox-hunting cry.— v.i. 
or v.t. yoick(s), to make, or urge on by, this cry. 
yojan, yd'Jan, yoiana, yb’Ja-nj. ns. an Indian 
measure of distance, usu. about hve miles. 
[Hind. yo]aH —Sans. yo]ana, (distance covered in 
one) yoking.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables: el’s-nunt 


yoke,ydfc, n. thht wfaichjoinstogether: the frame 
of wood joining draught oxen; any similar 
frame, as one for carrying pails: a pan of a 
garment that iits the shoulders (or the hips): a 
stretch of work, e.g. from mealrtime to meal¬ 
time (dial.)', a mark of servitude: slavery: a 
bond of union: a pair or couple, as of oxen.— 
v.t. to put a yoke on: to join together: to 
attach a draught-animal to: to enslave: to set 
to work (fig.). — v.i. to be joined: to go together: 
to set to work (Scot.). —n.y&k'ing(diuA),asmuch 
work as is done at a stretch.—yoke'-devil (Shak.), 
a companion devil; yoke'-fellow, -mate, an 
associate, partner, fellow-worker.— atd‘ yoke'- 
toed, zygodactyl. [O.E. geoc; Ger. Joch', L. 
]ugum. Or. zygon.) 

yokel, yd'kl, n. a country bumpkin.— adj. y&'kel- 
ish. [Ety. dub.] 
yokul. See jokol. 
yold, obs. pa.t. and pa.p. of yield, 
yoldring, yold'ring, n. a yellow-hammer. [Variant 
of dial, yowiring —O.E. geolu', see yellow.] 
yolk.yoAc, (rare) yelk, yelk, n. the yellow part of the 
egg of a bird or reptile: the nutritive non-living 
material containeU by an ovum.— ad]s. yoUced, 
yolk'y, like yolk.—yolk'-sac (zaol.), the yolk- 
containing sac which is attached to the embryo 
by the yolk'-stalk, a short stalk by means of 
which yolk substance may pass into the ali¬ 
mentary canal of the embryo. [O.E. geoica, 
geoleca — geolu, yellow.] 

yolk, ydk, n. wool-oil.— ad], yolk'y.—Cf. suint. 
[O.E. eowocig, yolky.] 

Yom Kippur, yom kip'dor, the Day of Atonement, 
a Jewish fast day.—Yom Tcruah (ter'do-a), the 
Feast of Trumpets.—Yom Tob or "rov (tbb, lav), 
any religious festival. [Heb. yam, day, kippur, 
atonement, teru'ah, blowing (of a trumpet), tdbh, 
good.] 

yon, yon, (now poet, or dial.) adi. that: those: 
yonder.—Also pron.' that: the thing you know 
of.— adv. yonder.— prep, yond (Scot. usu. yont), 
across, or through (obs.): to, or in, a position 
beyond.— ad], and pron. yon.— adv. yonder.— 
adv. yon'der, to, or at, a distance within view.— 
ad], that, those, at a distance within view (or so 
conceived).— pron. that one, yon.—thither and 
yon(d) (dial.), hither and thither; hither, or here, 
and yonder, hither and thither; the yonder, the 
farther, more distant. [O.E. geon (adj., pron.), 
geond (prep., adv.), and M.E. yonder.] 
yond, yond, (Spens., F.Q. II, viii. 40, 9) aef], 
furious, mad. [Said to be due to misunderstand¬ 
ing of a passage in an earlier writer: Chaucer’s 
Clerk’s Tale 1143 has been suggested, but 16th- 
cent. black-letter Chaucers do not have the word 
in this line.] 

yonpdhiy. Same as youngthly (see young), 
yoni, yd'ne, n. a representation of the female 
genitals, the symbol under which the Hindu deity 
Sakti is worshipped, 
yonker, obs. form of younker. 
yoop, yoop, n. and inter], a word imitative of a 
sobbing sound. 

yore, yor, yor, (obs.) adv. long ago.— n. old time.— 
Also adi- —of yore, in times past. [O.E. geara, 
formerly; app. connected with gear, a year.] 
yorker, ySrk’ar, (cricket) n. a ball pitched to a 
point directly under tbe bat—formerly called 
tice. — V.I. york, to bowl someone out with a 
yorker. [Prob.- from Yorkshire, but history 
quite unknown.] 

Yorkish,ydrk'<sA, a<(i. pertaining to the county or 
city of York: adhering to the House of York in 
the Wars of the Roses.— n. York'ist, one of this 
party.—^Also atd. — ad]. York'shire, of or from 
the county of Yorkshire:—abbrev. Yorks,— n. 
one of a breed of animal, esp. pigs, originating in 
Yorkshire.—Yorkshire fog, a tall grass, Helcus 
lanatus; Yorkshire grit .a grit from Yorkshire 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
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used for polishing; Yorkshire pudding, e 
pudding made of unsweetened batter, and baked 
along with meat or in meat dripping—orig. 
undw the spit so as to catch the drippings; 
Yorkshirs terrier, a small long-haired kind of 
terrier. 

Yoruba, yo'rdd-ba, yd', n. sing, and pi. a linguistic 
group of coastal West Africa: a member of 
the group; the language of the group.— a<0s. 
Yoruba, Yoruban. 

you, S, pron. the commonly used second person 
pronoun (all cases), orig. plural (cf. thou), now 
standard for both singular and plural: (indef. 
pron.) anyone. [O.E. low (perh. through a later 
form edw), orig. only dat. and accus.; cf. ye.] 
yook. See yuke. 
you^MHirt, etc. See yoghourt. 
young, yiifig, <«(/. not long bom: in early life: in 
the first part of growth; youthful: vigorous: 
relating to youth: junior, the younger of two 
persons having the same name: inexperienced: 
newly arrived—in Australia; miniature {coll .).— 
n. the offspring of animals: (with the) those who 
are young.—youngish, somewhat young.— 
n. yming'fing, a young person or animal.— adj. 
youthful, young.— adv. yonng'ly (rare), in youth: 
m the manner of youth.— ns. young'ness; 
young'ster, a young person, esp. a young man, 
or formerly, a vigorous young man: a child 
(coll.)] youngth (Spens.), youth.— adJ- youngthly 
(Spens.), youthful.—young blood, fresh accession 
of strength: Young England, during the Corn- 
Law struggle (1842-45), a little band of young 
Tory politicians, who hated Free Trade and 
Radicalism, and professed a sentimental attach¬ 
ment to earlier forms of social life in England; 
Young England, America, etc., the rising genera¬ 
tion in England, America, etc.— adj. young'- 

? red {Shak.), with the bright eyes of youth.— 
oung Ireland, a poup of Irish politicians who 
broke away from O'Connell about 1844, because 
of his rooted aversion to physical force; Young 
Italy, an association of Italian republican agi¬ 
tators, active about 1834, under the lead of 
Mazzini; young person, in Factory Acts, etc., a 
person who is under eighteen years of age but no 
longer a child; Young Turk, one of a body of 
Tumish reformers who brought about the 
revolution of 1908.—with young, pregnant. [O.E. 
geong; Ger. Jung; also conn, with L. Juvents, 
Sans, yuvan, young.] 

yonni^rry, yung'ber-l, -bsr-i, n. a large reddish- 
bla» fruH, a cross between a variety of black- 
bmry and a variety of dewberry. [B. M. Young, 
an American fruitgrower, and berry.] 

Young’s modulus, yungz mod'u-bs, the coefficient 
of elasticity of stretching—for a stretched wire, it 
is the ratio of the stretching force per unit cross- 
sectional area to the elongation per unit length, 
younkcr, yung’kor, n. a young person: a young 
gentleman or knight {Spens.). [Old Do. 
Jonckher (Du. Jonker), frotnijong heer, young 
master or lord: Ger. junker.] 
your. Hr, pron. {gen. pi.) or poss. adJ- of or belong¬ 
ing to you; used to denote a pmon of a class 
well known—the ordinary (implying some con¬ 
tempt; Shak.). — prons. youm {dial.), yours; 
yours (a double genitive), used predicatively or 
absolutely: short for ‘your letter’.—you and 
yours, you and your family or property; yours 
faithfully, sincerely, truly, etc., yours to com¬ 
mand, etc., forms used conventionally in letters 
Just before the signature: also sometimes used 

J a speaker to mean himself {coll.). (O.E. 
wer, gen. of gi, ye.] 

rscif, Or-sel/', pron. the emphatic form of yon: 
Th your real character: having command of 
TOUr faculties: sane: in good form: the reflexive 
form of y oo (objective):— pi. yourselves'. 

See yurt. 


youth, ydSth, n. state of being young: eurW life, 
the period immediately succeeding childhood: 
an early period of existence: a young person, 
esp. a young man {pi. youths, ydodhi)'. young 
persons collectively: recentness, freshness 
{Shak.). — ad/, youtfa'ful, pertaining to youth or 
early life: young: suitable to youth: fresh; 
buoyant, vigorous.— adv. youth'fulry.— ns. youth'- 
fubiess; youth'licad, youth'hood {obs.), vouth. 
— adls. youth'ly {Spens.), young, youthful (also 
adv.); youth'somc, youthful; youtb'y {Scot.), 
young.—youth hostel, a hostel where hikers, etc., 
who are members of an organisation find in¬ 
expensive and simple accommodation.— v.i. to 
stay in youth hostels.—n. youth hosteller. [O.E. 
geoguth —geong, young; Gen. Jugend.] 
yaw(e), yow, {dial.) n. variant of ewe. 
yowl, yowl, v.i. to ciy mournfully, as a dog: to 
yell, bawl.— n. a distressed cry.— n. yowl'ing, a 
howling. [M.E. youlen; cf. O.N. gaula, to 
howl.] 

yowley. Same as yoldring. 

Yo-yo, yd'-yd, n. tradename for a toy consisting of 
a reel attached to, and manoeuvred by, a string 
which winds and unwinds round it—similar to 
the I8th-cent. bandalore or quiz, 
ypight, i-pit', obs. pa.p, of pitch, 
yplast, i-pl&st', obs. pa.p. of place, 
yplight, i-piit', obs. pa.p. of plight, 
ypsilon, ip-si'Ion, -se', or ip'si-, n. the twentieth 
letter of the Greek alphabet (1, u): as a numeral, 
u'’°400; ,u’^>400,000.—Also upsilon {up-si'lon, 
dp'si-, up'si-). — a^s. ypsiliform {-sil'), ypsiloid 
(ip'sil-oid), shaped like an ypsilon. 
yrapt, i-rapt' {Spens.). Same as rapt, 
yravished, i-rav'ish-id (Malone’s emendation of 
Shak. iranyshed), pa.t. of ravish, 
yrent, i-rent', ohs.'pa.p. of rend, 
yrivd, i-rivd', obs. pa.p. of rive, 
ysame, i-sam', {Spens.) adv. together. [Perh. in 
and same (n.).] 

yshend, i-shend', {Spens.). Same as shend. 
yslaked, obs. pa.p. of slake (Shak., Pericles 111, 
line I, quenched or relaxed the energies of), 
ythunder^ i-thun'do-rid, {Spens.) v.t., pa.p. struck 
by a thunderbolt, 
ytost, i-tost', {Spens.) pa.p. of toss. 

Y-track. SeeY. 

ytterbium, i-lur'bi-om, n. a metallic element (Yb; 
at. numb. 70), a member of the rare-earth group: 
name orig. given to a substance later shown 
to consist of a mixture of this and lutetium. 
{Ytterby, a Swedish quarry.] 
yttrium, it'ri-om, n. a metallic element (Y; at. 
numb. 39) in the third group of the periodic 
system, usu. classed with the rare-earths.—n. 
ytt'ria, its oxide, a yellowish-white powder.— 
adjs. ytt'ric, ytt'rious; yttrif'erous.— ns. ytt'ro- 
ci'rite, a mineral, usu. violet in colour, found 
embedded in quartz, a fluoride of yttrium, cerium, 
etc.; ytt'ro-coi'umbite, -tan'talite, a brownish 
mineral found at Ytterby, a tantalate of yttrium, 
iron, calcium, etc. [From Ytterby; see ytter¬ 
bium.] 

yu, ylf, 6, n. precious jade (nephrite or jadeite).— 
Also yu'-stone. [Chin. y«, yu-shih.) 
yuan, yii-dn, n. the monetary unit of China:— p!. 
yuan. [Chin. ySan.J 

yuca (aUo yucca), yuk'o, n. cassava.— n. Yucc'a 
(sometimes Yuc'a), a genus of plants of the 
family Liliaceae, natives of Mexico, New Mexico, 
etc., some (as Yucca gioriosa, the Spanish 
dag^r) cultivated in wdens on account of the 
singularity and splendour of their appearance. 
[Of Carib origin.} 

yucker.yuk'ar, n. the American flicker or golden- 
wingM woodpecker. [Imit. of its note.] 
yvfti u. Russia leather. [Russ, yuft.] 
yoga, yoo'ga, n. one of the Hindu ages of the 
world.—^Also yug, [Sans.] 


fSte,J3r: mi, hdr (her); mine; m^e.fOr; mfite; nia6n,f<Sbt; dhen (then) 



Yugo-Slav 

YuBo-Siav, YubmIiv, yoB'gSsIdv, or ‘slav’, n, a 
native. cKizen, or inhabitant of Yugoslavia, one 
of the southern group of Slavs consisting of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes: the Slavonic 
language (Serbo*Croatian) dominant in Yugo¬ 
slavia.—Also atH. — iuHs. and ns. Yugoslav'ian, 
Yugostav'ic.—Also Jugo-Slav, Jugoslav, etc. 
[Serbo-Croatian Jugo — Jug, the south, and 
Slav.] 

yuke, yook, yuck, yuk, (dial.) v.i. to itch.—-if. 
itching: the itch.—Also youk, yeuk. euk, ewk.— 
adj. yuk'y, yuck'yi itchy. [Same as itch: prob. 
influenced by the M.Du. form, Jeuken.] 
yulan, ydd'lait, n. a Chinese magnolia, with large 
white flowers [Chin.] 


ywrake 

Yale, ydol, n. the season or feast of Christmas.— 
Yule log, the block of wood cut down in t he 
forest, then dragged to the house, and set alight 
in celebration of Christmas; Yiue'tide. the time 
or season of Yule or Christmas. [O.E. giol. 
Yule, se »rra giola, December; O.N. JSI. Not 
conn, either with O.N. hJdk wheel, or M.E. 
youlen, yoUen, to cry out or yawl.] 
yuBx, yungk.%, n. Variant of Jynx. 
yupon. See }4upon. 

yurt, yourt,ydorr, n. a light tent of skins, etc., used 
by nomads in Siberia. [From Russ.} 
ywii. Same as iwis. 

ywrake, i-rdk', ywroke, i-rok', ywroken, i-rd'kaa, 
(Spem.) obs. pa.ps. of wreak. 
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Z, t, zed, n. the twenty-sixth and laA letter in our 
alphabet, is derived through the Greek zeta 
(Z, ()• fl’om z^in, the seventh Semitic letter. Its 
sound is a voiced sibilant, either voiced s as in 
‘zeal*, or a voiced sk as in ‘azure’: used in Scots 
to represent M.E. 3 (the letter yogh), as in 
capercailzie: used as a contraction-mark (*-;) 
in viz., sciz., oz., etc.: as a mediaeval Roman 
numeral, Z ■■ 2000. See also under cedllla« zed 
and zeta (I). 

zabaglione, zS’bal-yd’ni, n. a frothy custard made 
from egg yolks, marsala and sugar.—Also 
zabaione T-be~yd’ni). [It.] 
zabeta, za-^'ta, (Ar.) a stated tariff. 

Zabian, z&'bl-en, ad}- and n. Same as Sabian. 
zabra, za'bra, {kist.} n. a small vessel on the 
Spanish coast. [Sp.] 
zabtieb. Same as zaptieh. 
zack, zak, {Austr. slang) n. formerly a sixpenny, 
now a five-cent, piece. 

Zadkiel, zad'ki^el, n. the name assumed by 
Richard James Morrison (1794-1874), compiler 
of a popular astrological almanac, 
zaffre, zafler, z^f'er, n. the impure oxide obtained 
by partially roasting cobalt ore previously mixed 
with two or three times its weight of fine sand. 
[Fr. za/re, of Ar. origin.] 
zakuska, zS-kSos’ka, it. an hors-d’oeuvre: a snack: 


pica, known as calla lily. [Francesco Zante- 
desehi, Italian botanist.} 

Zanthoxyhim. Same as Xanthoxylum. 

Zantip^. See Xaotippe. 

zany, za'ni, it. an assistant clown or buffoon (hist .): 
a toady (arch.): a simpleton (dial.): one who 
plays the fool (coll.). — adj. of, or pertaining to, 
a zany: crazy, clownish (coll.).— v.t. to play the 
zaiw to.— It. zi'nyism, condition or habits of a 
buffoon. [Fr. zani —It. zanni, a corr. of Giovanni, 
John.] 

zanze, zdn'ze, it. an African musical instrument. 
[Ar. saiff, castanets, cymbals.] 

Zanzibari, zan-zib-dr'i, n. a native of Zanzibar, 
zapateado, thd-pd-te-ddh'd, n. a lively Spanish 
dance, for a solo performer, with much clicking 
and stamping of the heels. [Sp.] 

Zapodidae, za-pod’i-de, n.pl. the jumping-mouse 
family. [Formed fVom Gr. za-, very, pous, podos, 
foot, and suff. -idae.) 

Zaporogian, zh-po-ro'ji-an. adj. pertaining to the 
Little Russian or Ukraine Cossacks dwelling 
near the Porogi or falls of the Dnieper.— n. one 
of these people. [Russ, za, beyond, and porogi, 
rapids.] 

zapotilla, zap-o-til'a, it. Same as sapodilla. 
zaptieh, zap'ti-e, n. a Turkish policeman.—Also 
zap'tiah, zab'tieh. [From Turk.] 


’ — pi. zakuski (-ke). [Russ.] 
zalatnbdodoiit, za-lam'dd-^ont, adJ- having molar 
teeth with V-shaped ridges, as some Insectivora. 
Also It. [Cr. za~, very, lambda, the letter A 
(» L), odous, odontos, a tooth.] 

Zalophus, zal'd-fis, n. a genus of eared seals. [Gr. 
za-, intens., lophos, a crest.] 
zamarra, zamarro, thd-mar'd, -6, (Sp.) a shep¬ 
herd’s sheepskin coat. 

zambo, zam'bd, it. the offspring of a Negro man 
and an American Indian woman: anyone of 
mixed Negro and Indian blood. [Sp.] 
zambomba, thdm-bom’bd, it. a simple Spanish 
musical instrument, made by stretching a piece 
of ]»rchment over a wide-mouthed jar and in¬ 
serting a stick in it, sounded by rubbing the stick 
with the fingers. [Sp.] 
zamboorak. Same as zumbooruk. 

Zamia, zd'mi-a, n. a genus of palm-like trees or 
low shrubs of the family Cycadaceae, some 
species of which yield an edible starphy pith. 
[Named through misreading in Pliny azaniae 
nuces, pine cones that open on the tree—Gr. 
azanein, azainein, to dry.] 
zaiBindar. Same as zemindaf. 
zamonie, za-mdos', n, the short-horned buffalo of 
West Africa. (Ar. jdmUs.] 
zampogna, tsam-pd'nyd, n. the Italian bagpipe. 
[It.] 

zander, zan'dar, n. Same as sender, 
zanella, za-nel'a, it. a mixed twilled fabric for 
covering umbrellas. [Origin uncertain.] 
zania, thdng'hhd, n. an irrigating canal.—it. 
zaniero (-hhd'rd), one who superintends the 
distribution of water in irrigation canals. [Sp.] 
zanta, zan‘t(, it. the same as zan'te-wood, the 
wood of the European smoke-tree, from Zante, 
one of the principal Ionian Islands: satin-wood. 
—It. Zan'trat (-ot), Zan'tiote (-dt), a native of 
Zante.—Zante currant, the small seedless fruit 
of a Zante grape. 

Zaatedeschia, zan-ti-des'ki-e, a genus of plants 
of the Araceae, including Zantedeschla aethio- 


zarape, sd-rd'pe, it. Sante as serape. 
Zarathustrian, zar-a-thoos'tri-an, adj. and n. 
Zoroastrian.—Zarathus'trianism, Zarathui'trism, 
Zoroastrianism; Zarathus'tric, Zoroastric. 
zaratite, zd'ra-tit, it. a hydrous carbonate of 
nickel, found usually as an incrustation on 
chromite. [From Zarate, a Spaniard.] 
zateba, za-ri'bd, n. in the Sudan, a stockade, 
thorn-hedge, etc., against wild animals or 
enemies: a fortified camp generally.—Also 
zareelta, zare'ba, zeri'ba. [Ar. zaribah, pen or 
enclosure for cattle.] 

zarf, zdrf, it. an ornamental holder for a hot 
coffee-cup.—Also zurf. [Ar. zarf, a vessel.] 
zamich, zdr'nik, it. a native sulphide of arsenic, as 
orpiment, real^r.—Also zar'nec. [Ar. zarnikh.) 
zarzuela, thdr-thdb-d'ld, -thwd', it. a Spanish kind 
of operetta or vaudeville—named from the royal 
residence of La Zarzuela. 
zastruga, zas-trdd'gd, n. one of a series of long 
parallel snow-ridges on open wind-swept regions 
of snow:— pi. -gi (-gO-—Also sastruga. [Russ.] 
zati, zd'ti, it. the bonnet-monkey, 
zax. Variant of sax (I). 

Zea, ze'a, it. a genus of cereals having monoecious 
flowers; the only species is Zea mays, maize or 
Indian corn. [Gr. zed or zeia, one-seeded 
wheat.] 

zeal, zel, n. strong feeling, as love, anger, etc., or 
passionate ardour (R.): intense enthusiasm; 
activity arising from warm support or enthu¬ 
siasm: a zealot ( 065 .).—it. zeal'ant, zel'ant 
(Bacon), a zealot.— adit- zeal'ful; zeal'less.—its. 
zealot (zel'at), an enthusiast: a fanatic: (cap.) 
one of a fanatical Jewish party whose restless 
opposition to the Roman domination finally 
brought about the ruin of Jerusalem in 70 a.d.; 
zealotism (zeV), the character of a zealot; 
zealotry (zeV). — ad/, zealous (ze/'), full of zeal: 
warmly engaged in, or ardent in support of, any¬ 
thing: devoted.— adv. zealously (zel'). — n. 
zealoHsnesB (zel‘). [O.Fr. zele —L. zilus —Gr. 
zilos — zeein, to boil.] 


fdte,fdr; rrst, hur (her); mine; mdle, fUr; mSte; mddn,/ddt: dhen (then) 
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nhar. Hback. Vuiuiti of nkae. 

HkcMt xrftr*. M'ferv, n. may of » groin of atriped 
•a un a h of tba-gmia Sguitt^-idi of wUoh are 
Mculisr to the Aftkea continent : any jniinyi, 
fiBh, plant or mineral having atripee reminiacent 
of a cebra’a.—fl. te'braaa, the off^ingof a m^ 
cebra and a female maai—atOs. aglirme, al'Inoid. 


ding to the harem in Antok-maldag Modem 
landa.—aenaaa mimtea. a hiiaakm to womaaef 
the wnanaa, n eee a aa ri ly conducted bp arommi. 
[Pen. MNdim—«H, a womanj 
Zaod. xmd, n. the Aveata at Zead-Avaata: 


horae and a female zebra; ze'brale.w'bnda.the 
offapring of a male zebra and a female horae.~ 
■am craeaiag. atrhn-mmked atreet croaaing 
where pedeatriana have priority; ze'bra-flnd, an 
Auatruian weaver-bird atriped black and grey; 
ce'hnHMa<r)'alceet, the budgerigar; le'bra-wood, 
the hard and beautiftiUy atriped wood of a 
Guiana tree: the tree itaelf: applied alao to 
varioua other treea or their wood. [African.] 
aba, xi’ba, a. a humped domestte ox (Bos 


■ebn, si’ba, a. a humped domestte ox (Bos 
Miens) very nearly allied to the common ox, 
diffuaed over India, China, the eaat coaat of 
Aftica, etc. [Fr. sibu, the name taken by Buffon 
from the exfaibitora of one at a Fren» fair in 
1752.] 

zebub, xi'bub, a. the zimb. [Ar. (dial.) siMib, a 
By-l 


rock, the higher of the two aeiies into which the 
Pennian S^tem of Germany is divided. [Ger., 
— xeche, mine, stein, atone.] 

zed, xed, in U.S. zee, xi, n. the twenty-sixth letter of 
the alphabet (Z, z): a bar of metal of fmm 
similar to the letter Z. [Fr. side —L. and Gr. 
xAa.] 

sedoary, xed'd-x-ri, n. certain species of curcuma, 
lutives of India, China, etc., whose root-stocks 
are aromatic, bitter, and pungent. [Through 
mediaeval L.—^Ar. ledwir.] 

zee, xi. See zed. 

Zeeman effect, xU'min ef-ekt', the spUttii^ of a 
spectral line into several symmetrically disposed 
components udiich occurs when the source 
of l^t is placed in a strong magnetic field. 
(Named from Dutch physicist Pieter Zeeman 
(1S65-1943).] 

sain, li’ln, n. a protein found in Indian com. 
[Zea.1 

Zeitgeist, tsU'glst, (Ger.) the spirit of the age. 
zeitvertreib, isit’for-lrip, (Ger.) a pastime. 

■el, xel, n. a form of Oriental cymbal. [Turk. 

*«.] 

Zelamaa, xx-l&'nl-»n, a^l- pertaining to New 
Zealand. 

■eloso, xel-5'sS, {mas.) adv. with fervour. [It.] 
islotar]^ xel-S-tip'i-s, n. jealousy: morbid zeal 
in the prosecution of any project or cause. [Gr. 
xilotypia, jealousy— zilos, zeal, typteln, to strike.] 
nnindw, xem-ln-dUr', or xem, n. under the 
Mogul emperors of India, the farmer of revenue 
from land held in common by the cultivators, as 
responsible for the revenue: later the actual 
native proprietor paying revenue direct, and not 
to any intermediate suitor.—^Ako zamindar.— 
R. zem'in^ry, the jurisdiction of a zemindar: 
the system of land-tenure and taxation under 
such.—^Also zam'indari, zem'indari, etc. [Hindi 
xamindSr —Pers. zamin, land, and -dor, holder.] 
zemstvo, xemsUvd, n. in Russia, from 1864 until 
1917, a district and provincial assembly to which 


Zend, xend, n. the Avestn at Zend-Avesta: 
Avestan, the a n c i ent East-franizn Indo- 
Germamc language in vdiidi the Zend-Avesln 
was long otalk preserved and at last written— 
closely related to the Vedic Sanikrit.~-Zend 
Aveata (iHopwly meaning the Aveata with the 
commentary on it), the ancient sacaed writings 
of the ParMes, inmuding works of widehr dUkr^ 
ing character and age, oolleeted into their prmant 
canon under Shah-puhar or Shah-pur u (309- 
338 A.O.). [Pen. xatd, xand, commentary.] 
zMidik, xen'dik, n. an unbeliever in rewealed 
religion in the East: one edio practises magic. 
[Ar. xendif.) 

zMith, xen'ttn, U.S, tin’, n. point on the celestial 
sphen vtotkally above the observer’s head, one 
of the two poles of the horlzmi, the other beiag 
the nadir: the neatest height {lit. and>!g.).— 
zea'idial.—zanlth-dis'taace, the angular distance 
of a heavenly body from the zenith; zen'Mi- 
sec'tor, any of several instruments for measuring 
zenith-distance^ used before the invention of the 
telescope. [O.Fr. ceidtih), ultimately from Ar. 
somr, short for sami-ar-ras, lit. way, direction, 
of the head.] 

Zentiive. See Xanttppe. 

zeolite, zi'6-Ut, n. any of a large group of alumino¬ 
silicates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and 
barium, containing very loosely held water.— 
adfs. zewtic (•‘lit’); zeoliftform.—zaoUte mocess, 
a water-softening process using zeoUtea— 
formnly zeolites occurring naturally, now syn¬ 
thetic ones. [Gr. zeein, to tmil (in allusion to the 
fact that many intumesce under the blowpipe), 
tttkos, a stone.] 

zephyr, xtf'sr, n. the west wind: a soA, gentle 
breeze: thin light worsted or woollen yam: a 
shawl, jersey, or other garment made of such: 
any of various types of light-weight material, os a 
gingham, a flannel with a silk warp, a thin 
wooilen moth, etc.: anything very light and fine 
ofitskind: (cap.) the god ofthe west wind. [Gr. 
Zephyros; akin to xophos, darkness, the west.] 
ztopeun, xep'el-ln, tsep’,' n. a dirigible, cigar- 
shaped airship of the type designed by Count 
Zeppelin (c. 1900). 

zeroa, z&r’dx, n. a fennec. [Ar. zardawa.] 
zereba, zeriba. Same os zareba. 

Zemebock, xAr'ns-bok, n. Czerni Bog, an evil god 
of the Slavs, wron^y described by Scott in 
Ivanhoe as a god ‘of the ancient Saxons’, 
zero, si'rd, n. a cipher: nothing: the point from 
whwh the reckoning begins on scales, such as 
those of the barometer, etc.: the lowest point 
(.fig.): zero hour.— adl- z6'ro-valeat (cAc/n.), in* 
capable of combining with other atoms.—ze'ro- 
grazing, a system of dairy farming in which the 
cattle are k^t indoors and cut grass is brought 
to them, bus avoiding the wastage caused by 
conventional grazing; zero hour, the exact time 
(hour, minute, and second) fixed for launching 
on attack or beginning an operation.—absolute 
zero (see abeotute). [Fr. xiro —^Ar. cf. 

cij^N^ITe] 

zenimbet, zs-rum'bet, or ze', n. an E. Indian 
drug, allied to cassumunar and zedoaiy. [Pers. 


dktrict and the province was committed. [Russ.] zest, test, n. orange or lemon peel, or the oil 
Zea, ten, n. a Japanese Buddhkt sect which holds squeezed from it, used as a flavouring: anything 
thm the truth is not in scriptures but in man’s that gives a relnh: piquancy: reluh: enthu- 
own heart if he will but strive to find it by medi- siasm.—zest'ful.— adv. zest'fully.— n. zest'- 


Zea, ten, n. a Japanese Buddhkt sect which holds 
thm the truth is not in scriptures but in man’s 
own heart if he will but strive to find it by medi¬ 
tation and self-mastery. [Jap.—Chin, ch'tm — 
Pan fidlna. Sans, dkyina, rdigious contempla¬ 
tion.] 

, xeM'nx, n. in India and Persia, apart- 


siasm.—zest'ful.— adv. zest'fully.— n. zest'- 
fidnsss. [Fr. zene, orig. the woody thick skin 
quartering a walnut: origin obscure.] 
zeta, Xi'tx, n. the Greek z (Z, Q: as a numeral 
C'-7: ,C-7000. 


molts in which women are secluded, correspon- zeta, xi'te, (hist.) n. a small room or closet of 
Neutral vowOk in unaccented sylltoles: el’»-msnti fm certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 
T.C.D.—51 
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■OHM kind, m nerh. the aexton’s room over n 
church porch. lOr. dhiAa, • dw^ing.] 

Zetn. li tf, n. Brftiah equipment for reseanh into 
fusion reactions and aspects of plasma physics, 
(sero energy thermonuclear opparatus.] 
mtetk, xi~Utt'tk, atfj. proceeding by inquiry.— n. a 
search, investigation: a seeker, the name taken 
by some of the Pyrrhonists. [Gr. zititikos — 
xltmin, to seek.] 

Zeuglodon, zB'gtS-don, n. a genus of fossil whales, 
so named from the yoke-like double-rooted 
formation of their cheek teeth.— ae(j. and n. 
Mog'lodont— n.pl. Zeuglodon'tta, a suborder of 
Cetacea, represented by the zeuglodonts. [Gr. 
zeugle, the strap or loop of the yoke, odous, 
-ontos, a tooth.] 

zeugma, zkg’m>, h. a figure of speech by which an 
adjective or verb is applied to two nouns, 
though strictly appropriate to only one of them. 
— 0(0- zeugmat'ie. [Gr.,— zeuggyml, to yoke.] 
Zeus, zUs, n. the greatest of the luitional deities of 
Greece, son of Rronos (Saturn) and Rhea. His 
consort was Hera; bis supreme seat. Mount 
Olympus in Thessaly. [Gr.j 
Zauxian, zak'sl-»n, adj. pertaining to Zeuxis, 
Bt)^ 'of Heraclea’ and *of Ephesus’ (fl. e. 420- 
400 B.C.), a Greek painter who excelled in 
accuracy of imitation of natural objects and in 
rendering types of sensuous beauty, 
zenzile. zOk'sit, n. a ferriferous tourmaline. [Gr. 
zeuxIs, joining— zeugnynai, to join.] 


corrosion.—Also asEf.—to coat widi ziiwt— 
pr.p. ainciat, tingkUng, zinck'iag, zhik'iM; pM. 
and M.p. zinced, zingkt, rincked, siidcad.— 
zincil'crous ([zirigk-), arndt'erous, containing or 
producing zinc.— ns. shtcita [zingk'Uy, a native 
oxide of zinc, brittle translucent, deep red; 
zinc(k)ificg'tlon, ziakinci'tioD, the process cS 
coating or impregnating an object with zinc.— 
v.t, zinc(k)'ify, zink'ify, to cover or impregnate 
with zinc.— a4f- zinc(k)'y, zink'y, pertaining to, 
containing, or looking like, zinc.— ns. zinco 
{ziHg'ko), a line block executed in zinc, i.e. the 
normal line block; zinc'ode ipbs.), an anode; 
zinc'ograph, a plate or picture produced by 
zincography; zincographer (rkog'rz-fzr). — a4is. 
zincogra^ ic, -al.— n, zincography {•kog’rz-fi), 
an engraving process in which zinc is covert 
with wax and etched: any process in which 
designs for printing are made on zinc plates. 
— acO- zinc'oid, like zinc.—n. zincol'ysis (obs.), 
electrolysis.— atff. ziiic'ous, pertaining to, or 
like, zinc.—zinc'-blande, sphalerite, native sul¬ 
phide of zinc; zinc'-bioom, basic zinc carbonate, 
hydrozincite; zinc'-coNc, a colic caused by the 
slow poison of zinc oxide; zinc ointment, a 
mixture of zinc oxide and suitable ointment 
base (wool fat, petroleum jelly, etc.); zinc oxide, 
a-whitish solid, much used as a paint pigment in 
the rubber and other industries; zinc'-white, 
zinc oxide used as a pigment; zinc'-worker. 
[Ger. zi/ik; origin unknown.] 


zbo, zkis, one, esp. the male, of a kind of hybrid Zincalo, zing'kz-ld, n. a name in Spain for a 
domestic cattle in parts of the Himalayas—^said ^ ^psy:—/em. Zin'cala, pi. Zin'cali. [Sp. 
to be a cross between the male yak and the Romany name.] 

common homed cow.—Also zo, dso, and dzo Zingaro, zlng'^z-ro, n. a name in Italy for a 
(jdz6). —^lu. zhomo (zftd'md), the female of this gypsy Zmg'ari; /em. Zing'ara,p/. Zing'are. 
cross.—^Also ds&'mo, )&'mo; z5'b5, the male of —Also Zing'ano, etc. [Cf. Zincalo; Zigeuncr.l 
this cross.—Also zd'bu, dsd'bd. [Tibetan mdzo.] zingel, tsing'al, zing'zl, n. a fish of the perch 
zibel(l)ine, zib'z-lin, -lin, aifj. pertaining to the family, found in the Danube. [Ger.] 
sable.—ft. the fur of the sable: izib’z-Hn) a soft Zingiberaceae, ziH-ji~be-rd'si‘i, n.pl. any of a 
woollen material with a lustrous pile. [Fr.,— family of perennial tropical monocotyledonous 


Zigeuncr.l 
the perch 


woollen material with a lustrous pile. [Fr.,— family of perennial tropical monocotyledonous 

It. zibeUino, prob. from Slav.; cf. sable.] herbs, with horizontal thickened root-stock and 

zibet, zib'it, n. an Asiatic civet. [It. zibelto —Ar. cone-like inflorescence—Zin'giber, the typical 

zabdd; cf. civet.] genus of this family. Zingiber officinale being the 

aifllus, zif'i-zs, (Spens.y n. a sea-monster, perh. a common ginger. — at^s. zingiberi'ceous, zin- 

swordfish. (Cf. Xiphias, Zipfaiua.] ziberft’ceous. [L. zingiber — Gr. zingiberis, 

zigan, zi-gan', n. Variant of tzigany. ginger.] 

ziganka, zl-gang'ka, n. a Russian country-dance: Zlnjaiithiropus. See nutcracker man (at nut), 
the music (or such, usu. quick, with a drone bass, zinke, tsing'jfz, n. an old wind instrument like the 
^Russ. tsyganka, a gypsy woman.] 

Zigeuner, tsi‘goi'nzr, n. a gypsy:— pi. Zigeuner. 

[Oer.J 


cornet. [Ger.] 

-p/. Zigeuner. zinkenite, zingk'zn-il, n. a steel-grey mineral, 
essentially sulphide of lead and antimony, 
ziinvrat, zig'db-rat, n. a Babylonian temple- [J. K. L. ZIucken, a mine director.] 
tower, pyramidal in general shape, consisting of Zinnia, zln'l-Zt n. a Mnus of American composite 
a number of storeys each successive one of which plants. [From J. O. Zinn, botanist (1727-39).] 
was smaller than that bclost it.—^Also zikkurat Zion, zi'zn, n. Jerusalem: the Israelitish theo- 
(z/k'). (Assyrian zicquran^ a pinnacle, top of a cracy: the Christian Church: heaven.— ns. 
mountam.] Zi'onism, the movement which secured national 

zigzag, zig'zag, «, a short, sharp turning: a line, privileges and territory in Palestine for the Jews; 
road, fence, moulding, with sharp angles to right Zi'onist, a supporter of Zionism.— adv. Zi'ou- 
and left alternately.— adl- having short, sharp ward, heavenward. [Heb. tsiydn, orig. the name 
alternate turns: bmt from side to side alter- of a part of one of the hills of Jerusidem.] 


nately.—v.i. to form with short, alternate turns, zip. zip, n. the ping or sound of a bullet strikmg an 


—v.i. to move forward makingian alternation of 
short, sharp turns:—pep. zig'zagging; pa.t. and 
pa.p. zig'zagged.— adv. with ftequent sharp 
turns—also zig'zaggy.— n. zigzagg'ery, angular 
crookedness.— atff. zig'zaggy, zigzag. [Fr. zlg- 
zagi Ger. zickzack.] 
zikknrat. Same as ziggurat. 
ziUah, zila, zWa, n. an administrative district in 
India, [Ar. dila (in Hindi pronunciation, zlla), a 
rib, thence a side, a district.] 


object or whizzing through the air: a whizzing 
sound: a zip-fastener: energy, vigour (coll .).— 
v.i. and v.l. to whizz: to fasten with a zip: to be 
full of, act with, proceed with, or (usu. zip up) 
infuse with, life and energy (coll.). —n. zini'er, a 
zip-fastener.— atfl- zipp'y (col/.), quick, cnerge^ 
lively.—zip-taatener (zip~fas'n»r), a fastening 
device for clothes, etc., on which two sets of 
teeth can be opened or interlocked by pulling a 
slide. [Imit.] 


sfanb, zimb, n. an Abyssinian dipterous insect, like Ziphius, xlf'i^s, n. a genus of whales, giving name 


I wwpe/mmaaaem a a wa^Mvawwea aaamwag aeaav jwaiaaaaeamg my fp» wg mnenzmna wa wraacasqwi ^iTaag^ ggCMMV 

fUl to cattle. [Amharic, a fly.] to the family ZipM'idae, the beaked whales. [Gr. 
a money-cowrie. [Port, zbmoi xiphlos, sword-fish— xiphos, sword.] 
in.] zircon, z&r'kan, n. a tetragonal mineral, zirconium 

a, H. a type of bath^ponge. silteate, of which jacinth and jargoon are 
a bluish-white metallic element varieties.—n. zired'nia, oxide of zirconium.—a4f. 
>. 30), mistant to atmospheric zirconic (-kon'), of zirconium.— n. nreS'nium, a 

ffiie,flri mi, Mr (bar); mine; miUe,filr; mate; mddn,fdbt; dhen (then) 


the tsetse, hurtfUl to cattle. [Amharic, a fly.] 
ziaaU, zim'ld, n. a money-cowrie. [Port, ziimo; 
of Afiiican origin.] 

zimaccac zt-mok'a, n. a type of bath-sponge, 
ziae, zmgk, n. a bluish-white metallic element 
(Zo: nt. numb. 30), mistant to atmospheric 
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metallic dement (Zr; at. nomb- 40). [Ar. 
sar^aH —Pers. xargun, gokl-colottfed; cf. jar* 
teon.] 

either, zidh', zltk'ar, n. a stringed iiutrument 
having a wooden frame and flat sounding-board 
with flrom twenty-nine to forty-two metal 
strings, placed on a table or on the knees, the 
strings being played by ajplectrum on the right 
thumb. —Also zith'em. [Ger.] 

Zisaaia, z<- or zi-za'ni-a, n. a genus of tall aquatic 
grasses, known as wild, water. Indian, or 
Canada rice (ordinary cultivated rice is of genus 
Oryza). [Gr. zizemion, darnel.] 
aizel, ziz'al. See suslik. 

Zizyphtts, ziz'i-f»s, n. a ^us of shrubs of the 
buckthorn family, the jujube-trees. [L.. jujube- 
tree.] 

zloty, zht'i, zwot'ii, it. the monetary unit of 
Poland.— pi. zloty, zlotys. [Pol. zloty, lit. 
golden.] 
zo. See zho. 

Zoantharia, zo-an-tlM'ri-a, n.^l. an order of 
Anthozoa the members of which may be either 
solitary or colonial and possess either six, or 
more than eight, simple tentacles—including 
sea-anemones and many corals.— adj. and n. 
xoantha'rian. [Mod. L.,—Gr. zoton, animal, 
anthos, flower.] 

zoanthropy, zo-an'tkro-pi, n. a form of mental 
delusion in which a man believes himself to be a 
beast.— mO- zdanthropic i-throp'). [Gr. zoion, 
animal, anthrSpos, man.] 

Zoanthus, zo-an'thas, n. the typical genus of 
Zoan'thidae (-e), a family of Anthozoa perma¬ 
nently attached by their bases and having no 
solid skeleton. [Gr. zoion, an animal, anthos, a 
flower.] 

zoarium, zd-&'ri-»m, n. the zooids of a polyzoan 
colony collectively. [Gr. zoarion, dim. of zoion, 
an animal.] 
zobo, zobu. See zho. 

zocco, zok'o, n. a socle.—Also zocc'olo. [It. 
zocco, zoccolo; see socle.] 
zodiac, zd'di~ak, n. an imaginary belt in the 
heavens, about 18° wide, through which the 
ecliptic passes centrally, and which forms the 
background of the motions of the sun, moon, 
and planets; it is divided into twelve equal parts 
of 30° called signs of the zodiac, named from the 
constellations that once corresponded to them 
but do so no longer. The constellations, with 
the appropriate symbols of the corresponding 
signs, are as follows: Aries {Ram), Ti Taurus 
(.Bull), tj : Gemini (Twiiu), H; Cancer (Crab), 
os; Leo(Lion), il: Virgo(k'/rgin), IV; Libra 
(Balance), Scorpio (Scorpion), Sagit¬ 
tarius (Archer), f ; Capricornus (Coat), : 
Aquarius (if'a/er-bearer),ss; Pac^ (Fishes), H • 
a year (obs.): a set of twelve, or a recurrent series 
or course (fig.). — adi- zodi'acai.—zodiacal light, 
a faint illumination of the sky, lenticular in form 
and elongated in the direction of the ecliptic on 
either side of the sun, fading away at about 90° 
from it; best seen after sunset or before sunrise 
in the tropics. [Fr. zodiaque —^L. zddiacus—Gt. 
zdldlttkos, of figures— zotdion, a small carved or 
painted figure— zoion, an animal.] 
zoea, zS-e‘», n. a larval stage of certain decapod 
crustaceans, e.g. of crabs.—^Also zooea (z3-i‘»). 
~pl. zo£'ae (also zoS'as).— adis. zoS'al, zooe'al; 
zo'eform. [Gr. zod, life.] 
zoechrome. See zoetrope. 
zoetic, zd-et'lk, adi- pertaining to life, vital. [Gr. 
xdd, life.] 

zoetrope, zd’l-trdp, n. the ‘wheel of life’, an 
instrument in which figures on the inside of a 
routing cj^iinder me made visible through slots 
and provide an illusion of animated motion: 
(also zo'Sebrome) any of several early processes 
for colour cinematography, using rapidly re- 

Neuttal vowels in unaccented syliabka: eVa-nant 


peated images of the uieeted colours in sequence 
on a screen, the synthesis arising from persistdnee 
of vision in the eye.— ad), zoctropic i-trop'ik), 
[Gr. z6i, life, tropes, a turning—trepeiii, to turn, 
chrdma, colour.] 

zoiatria, z64^’ri-a, zd^i-a-tri'a, zoiatrics, zd-/- 
at'rlks, ns. veterinary surgery. [Gr. zdion, an 
animaL UUreii, heal^.] 

zoic, zd'ik, adi- pmtaining to animals: of rocks, 
conUining evidences of life, in the form of 
fossils. [Gr. zdikos, of animals—rdioa, an 
animal.] 

Zoilism, zd'i-Uzm, n. carping and unjust criticism. 
—cud. Zoirean, characteristic otZoitus, a Greek 
grammarian who flourished in the time of iPhilip 
of Macedon, and assailed Homer with such 
asperity that his name became proverbial for a 
captious and malignant critic.— n. Zd'ilist, a 
carping critic. 

zoisite, zois’it. zd'is-it, n. an orthorhombic 
mineral closely allied to epidote. [Baron von 
Zols.] 

zoism, zS'izm, n. the doctrine that life originates 
from a specific vital principle.— n. zA'izt, one 
who mainuins this theory, [Gr. zde, Lfe.] 

Zolaism, zdld-izm, n. the literary principlm and 
practice of the French novelist £mtle Zola (1840- 
1902^, who aimed at what he called ‘naturalism’ 

Z^iiiner’s lines, tsml'narz linz, rows of parallel lines 
appearing to be not parallel through the optical 
effect of oblique intusecting lines.—^Also 
Zfiiiner’s illusion, pattern. [3. K. F. Zollner 
(1834-82), German physicist.] 

zollverein, tsol'far-in, n. a customs-union: (cap.) 
a union of the German sUtes, under the leader¬ 
ship of Prussia, to enable them to act as one 
state in their commercial relations with other 
countries (hist.). [Ger., zoll, duty, verein, 
union.] 

zombi, zombie, zom'bt, n. orig. in Africa, the 
deity of the python: in American voodooism, 
the snake deity: a corpse reanimated by sorcery: 
the power supposed to enter such a body: a 
stupid or useless person: a very slow-moving, 
lethargic person.— n. zom'biism, belief in a 
zombi, or practice of rites associated with it. 
[W. African zumbi, fetish.] 

zomboruk. Same as zumbooruk. 

zona. See under zone. 

zonda, son'da, n. a dry, hot, and dusty wind blow¬ 
ing from the Andes across the Argentine pampas, 
during July and August. [Sp.; perh. from 
Amer. Indian.] 

zone, z6n, n. a girdle, a belt, an encircling stripe of 
different colour or substance: one of the five 
great belts into whlfeh the surface of the earth is 
divided by the tropics and arctic and antarctic 
circles: aiw continuous tract with paaticular 
characteristics: a region: a group of strata 
characterised by a distmetive fauna or flora, and 
bearing the name of one fossil, called the zonal 
index (geol.): a set of crystal faces all parallel to 
the same line (the zonal axis).— v.t. to encircle, as 
with a zone: to mark with zones, divide into, or 
assign to, zones.—it. zO'na (pi. zd'nae, -d), a 

i lirdle: a zone: an area, patch, strip, or band 
zool.)’. herpes zoster.— adl- zA'nal, zS'nary, like 
a zone: arranged in zones: pertaining to a 
zone; z6'nate(d), marked with zones, belted.—n. 
zonft'tion (bot.), the formation of bands differen¬ 
tiated by colour or other characteristics, or the 
arrangement of such bands: the occurrence of 
vegetation in well-marked bands, each band 
having its characteristic dominant species.— adis. 
zoned, wearing a zone: having zones; zone'leas. 
— n. zft'ning, division into zones: assignment 
according to zones.— adi. zd'noid, like a zone. 
— ns. Zonotriebia (zS-nd-trik’i^a; Gr. thrix, 
tricbos, hair), a genus of American finches, 

; for certain sounds in foreign words, see p. viii 




tiM «roWB<«p«rro«i; aft'Mh. a nuril aooe. iBonholefkiliiidiiUiial,aatolatModii6tefa 
mf, al'aow, Hka a cone w aoniile.—at. ftrtiHwid ovam, or tfac group ofaooidgeoartltB- 
aoa'iriitBda.'alrtbaUttleaoiiamgMIe; Zonana ting a oomMqad aO'a* aS'aaii— 

Qt, «Nrg» tail), a tropical AiHcaa iS'anttt like a coon; aSoa'ICt relattaM to 

gaana of llawda with tail rhited witii aplBy animals.—a. ad'orita, one of tiie a c g u w iii u of an 
•e^ea, giving name to tho fiunlw Zono'irldaa^— articnlated animaL—aSonit'ie; MSamam'k. 
aoM'^dant, a railway ticket avauable for a time —at. aSoa'oaiiat; annnoiy Or. 

b etwee n atw stations of a group. (L. xdna —Or. nomor, law), animal physiology.—Also ahoaS'- 
sAif, a girme—xAinyaal, to gird.] nda; seonosis (td^ifsls; Or. aotot, diMaae), 

■oo>, t8-, u nxd. terms, etc., a disease communicated to man from the lower 

annnal.—a. sm (xd^. orig., the Zoological animals, as hydrophobia, etc.: a disease due to 
Gardens, London: now any similar collection of animal paraskes:-^. sdon'osis: abopathoi'ogy, 
aahnah.—aooMotic (zO-O-^l-ot'Oc), pansitie the study of disease in aninuUs; yoopanv 
on, or living in association with, an animal.—a. (id-op't>lW; Or.' pathog, autfering), animal 
aoeMaa t ixd‘d-bhut; Or. blastos, a germ), an pathology. — a4l. agop'sral. — at. sAop'erist; 
animal odl.^— aO, zSecheai'ical.—a. adodm'* sdcp'eiy (Or. peiri, experiment), experimenta* 
iatty, the chemistry of the animal body.—md. tion on animals.—a.p/. Zoophaga (xd^'e-gs; 
■ ee cn e r e u s {x8-9-k£r'9s, -kOr'; Or. chSreeIn, to Or. pboge/a, to eat), the carnivorous anhnala 
spread), of spores or se^s, dispersed 1^ animials. collmnivdy.—a. x&w'agaa, a carnivorous 
—at. ad'oclMne: sS'odu^. the condition of animal—sdoph'agoaa.—at. xd'cphile (-///; 
being dispersed by animals; sd'oeahnrs (I/.5.), Or. pUlos, loving), a zoophilist: a zodphlbua 
the domestication and control of animals; plant; zSophil'ia, zAoidi'ilism, zdoph'iiy, love 
sSocytfaan Or. kytos, a hollow of animals: a morbid attraction to animals 

vesseO, a zoothedum:—p/. sbo^'ia; ztoden'- (pavh.); zoophilist iziHff'lhist'), a lover of 
driom (too/.), the brandiM stalk connecting the anunals: one suffering from zoophilia (p^h.}. 
membm of the colony in certain colonial — adj. zgoph'iloua, loving animals: suffering 
Inftisoria; zooechun (xd^'sA^xm; Or. otkU, a from zoophilia: poUbam by animals other 
house), the body-wall or enclosbg chamber of a than insects (bo/.): of bsects, feeding on 
polyzoan individual:—p/. zooe'eia; zS'ogamete, animals(xoo/.).—fi.z8o|riiAb'ia(Or.pAobot, fear), 
a motile gamete.—zoogamons (xd-og'x-mxt; dread of animals, or of animal ^osts.—mti. 
Or. gamos, marriage), pertainbif to zoogamy.— zfioph'obous.—n. zSephoma f^Vrxt; Or. 
M. xflog'amy, sexiud reproduction of animals; pherxin. to bear), a contbuous iHeze sculptured 
zoogeny (xd^'x-n/; Or. -genela, suff. denoting m rdief with figures of men and animals.—<r4f. 
production), the doctrine, or the process, of the zfioiAoiic(-/dr'^.— H.pl. Zoophyta izO-ef’d-9; Or. 
origination of livbg beings—also zoogony (-og'). phyton, plant), b older classifiutions, a group of 
—«(/. zAoteaic {•Jen'}, zteg'enons, produced invertebrates having no power of locomotion, as 
from animals.— n. z b egsog'radier.— ^s. sSo- sponges, corals, etc.—n. zA'imliyte (-/ft), any 
gaograph'ic, -al.—lu. ztog^'raidiy, the science plant supposed to resemble an animal (obx.): 
of the distribution of animals on toe surface of (now old-fashioned) any of numerous bverte- 
the globe; ztogloea Or. glolS, glue), a brates resemblbg plants, as sponges, corals, 

mum^higinous mass of bacteria embnided in sea-anemones, etc., esp. hydroid colonies of 
slinra material derived from swollen cell walls, a branched form.—-ad/s. zAophytic MOi -al; 
—€Hvx. zSo^oe'k; zSogloe'oid.— a. zAogonid'- zflopb'ytoid; zfitvhytolog'iciil (-/ft-). — as. 
ii^ a swarmspore.— ad/, zflog'onoas (zoo/.), zfiopb^doi'ogiBt: zAophytorogy; zflcpIaiik'taB, 
viviparous.— as. zAog'oay, zoogeny; zA'ograft floatbg and driftbg animal Ufe.—ai0. zAo- 
(-grdfr), a piece of tissue from toe livmg body of plas'tic (Gr. p/taseia, to form), pertaining to 
an animal grafted on toe human body: zft'ogm- zA'oplasty, toe operation of transplantbg livbg 
ing; zdoB'rapher, zfiog'iaphist, one who pursues tissue from one oftoe lower animals to man.— a. 
zSog’rapiiy, toe study or description of animals zoopsychology (zd^x/-Ao/WO, the psychology of 
and their habits: the painting of animals.— mljs. toe lower animals.— adi- zAoscop'ic.— ns. zgoe- 
sAognmh'ic. -al.— as. zooid (xd'o/d; Gr. eidos, copy i-os'/cop-i', Gr. skopee/n, to look at), a 
form), earlier, a free-moving cell, as a sp«m- form of mental delusbn b which one sees 
cell: m alternation of generations, an bdividual imaginary animals, esp. stukes; zfi'osperm (Gr. 
eff an asexually-prodwed form: usu., an indi- spernta, seed), a spermatozoid: a zoospore.— 
vtdual formbg part of a coloiual organism; Also zftosper'miuni.— ad/. zAcsperBat'ic.— as. 
zHel'ater (Gr. loireia, worship), one who wor- zAosporan'ginra (bot.), a sporangium m which 
ships animals; zSolatri'a, zAol'atry, worship of zoospores are formed; zfi'ospore (Gr. sporos, a 
anunals.— ad}. zAri'atrous.— a. zowte izd’d-Ht', seed), a swarmspore: an asexual reproductive 
Gr. tf/Aor, a stone), a fossil animal.—^Also cell that can swim by means of flagella.—odx. 
zA'oUth.— adls. sdolitli'ic. zSoiit'ic; zotdegical zfioqior'ic; zdos'porous.— ns. zA'oftoy (Or. 
(i9df4a/"/-kl, or zdd-g-; zoological garden, park, lox/x, arrangement), the science of toe classifica- 
a garden or park where livbg wild animals are tion of animals, aystematb zoology: zfio^lmics 
k^ and exhibited).— adv. zAobg'ically.—/u. (rtek'niks; Gr. IccAnd, art), zd'otachny, the 
zow'ogiBt {x8-, or zd9-), one versed b zoobay science of the breedbg and domestication of 
(x6-oF»-jl, or xSd-ol'), toe science of animal life animals; zAotoap'sis (Gr. t/imtein, to bury), 
inebded along with botany b toe science of bio- premature burial.— ad/. zAothSVbl (-s/d-). — as. 
lonr.— aiP. zAomagnet'ic.— as. zAomag'iietisni, zHotoeclum (-t/ti'sht-am, or -z/-; Or. tkSdaa, 
aiuinalmimetism; zoonuucy (zd'd-mun-z/; Gr. casket, dim. of t/tiki, box), the bbular shwth 
ataaUU, dtvbation). divination by observation of certab social bfusorians:— pi. zAothS'cb; 
of aninuls.— ad/s. zAflman'tic: zS&met'ric.— as. zdotM'ism, toe attribution of divme qualiUes to 
z gometr y (-om'a-lri; Gr. awtnm, a measure), an animal.— ad/, zbotheis'tic.—nx. zflotlier' 4 y 
comparative measuremoit of the partt of (Gr. t/ierapelS, treatment), veterinary them- 
animals; zA'omorph (-mdrfi Gr. mormi, form), peutics; zo'othoine (Gr. t/dSmos, heap), a group 
b art, a representation of an animal form: an of zooids, as a mass of coral.—-< k(1z. zfietoia'ic, 
bsage or s^bol of a god, etc., who is conceived -al.—adv. ztotwn'icaBy.— ns. tob'omiet (Or. 
ah navbg an animal form.—o41. zAbnor'phic, tomi, a cut), one who dissects the bodies of 
pertaining to zoomorphism: represembg animals, an anatomist; zAm'orny, toe disseetkm 
animals b art.— as. sMinor'piuam, the represen- of animals: conmarative anatomy; aSetex'b, 
tation, or the collection, of a god or a man b a toxb produced by an anbial, as a snake; 
an animal form.—^Abo zBibior'itoy; zA'on, a zA'otrope, a zoetrope.— ad). zSotraghic (-tnfikt 

fiUe.fiP; ml, It&t (her); mine; ndlte,Jdr: mUle; mdSn,/SI; Men (then) 



Or. tnvhos, food), pertaining to tbe nourisbment 
of aninuis.—sBotiopiiy; aA'otyp«« on animal 
•erviag at a type.-Hi4i. aSotypic i-tlp’tk)- {Or. 
Mdhm, animal.] 

aooka, mMu, inter). Some os gadtooks. 

HNWI, eSim, yJ. to moke a loud, deep, persistent 
kuBung noise: to move with this sound: to use 
the stored energy of the forward motion of an 
ahoraft in order to gain height (aero.)t to soar 
Olg.).— v.t. to cause to zoom.—n. the act of 
aooming: a zooming noise.—^loma lens, a lens 
of variable focal length used, e.g., for bringing 
televition, cinematograph, or cine-camera 
pictures from distance to close-up without 
moving the camera: a similar lens used in still 
cameras and In microscopes. [Imit.] 
soon politikon, zd'on ^Ut i-kon, (Cr.) a political 
animal (said of man). 

soot Bait, rdZr' skt, a flashy type of man’s suit with 
padded shoulders, fitted waist, knee-length coat, 
and trousers narrow at the ankles (introduced 
late ISMOs).— n. zoot'suiter, one who wears a zoot 
suit. [Origin unknown; prob. rhyming with 
suit (C/.S. sdBt).] 

soozoo, zOd’zdd, (dial.) n. the wood-pigeon. [From 
the sound made by it.] 

sopilote, sS~pi-l6‘te, n. one of the smaller American 
vultures—the turkey-buzzard, or the urubu. 
[Mex. Sp.] 

soppo, tsop'pd, imiu.) ad), with syncopation. [It.] 
so^te, zirjit, n. a metallic copper-lead selenide, 
found at 2orge, in the Harz Mountains, 
zoril, sorille, aorillo, zorino: See zorro. 
Zoroutrianism, z5r~, zor-d-as’tri-m-lzm, n. ancient 
religion founded or reformed by Zoroaster —the 
Orm monunciation of Zaratnustra—set forth 
in the Zend-Avesta, and still adhered to by the 
Guebres and Parsees in India.— a. and atf). 
Zoroas'trian. (L. Zdroastres —Gr.] 
zorro, sor’d, n. a S. American fox or foxlike wild 
dog.— ns. zoril, zorille {zor'H, -//'), an African 
skunklike musteline animal (Zorilla); zorillo 
{zor-d’yd, zor-ll’d), a S. American skunk; 
sorino (zor-en'd), a euphemism for skunk fur 
used to make garments. [Sp. zorro, zorra, fox, 
zorilla (Fr. zorille), skunk.] 
mater, zos'tzr, n. an ancient Greek waist-belt for 
men: herpes zoster or shingles. [Gr. zSster, a 
girdle.] 

Zostera, zos-te"r», n. the eelgrass or grasswrack 
genus. [Gr. zdstir, a kind of grasswrack.] 
Zouave, zdh-dv', zw&v, n. one of a body of French 
infantrir of great dash, orig. Algerians, wearing 
a quasi-Moorish dress: any of a number of 
volunteer regiments modelling themselves on the 
Zouaves who fought on the side of the North in 
the American Civil War: a woman’s short 
embroidered jacket. [From the Zouaoua, an 
Algerian tribe.] 

zounds, zowndz, (arch.) inter), an exclamation of 
anger and astonishment. [A corr. of God's 
wounds.) 

mwie, zow’l, (U.S.) inter), expressing surprise and 
pleasure.—it. (cap.) the slang in use among 
hippies. 

znccnetto, tsdd-ket’d, n. the skuii-cap of an eccle¬ 
siastic, covering the tonsure.—^Also zuchetta, -o. 
[It. dim. of zucca, a gourd.] 
zncchini, zdd-ki’i^, W.S.) it. a courgette:— pi. 
zucchini, zucchiaiB. [It.] 

znfolo, tsdS’fl^lS, H. a smalt fiute or flageolet used 
in training singin^birds.—^Aiso znS'm. [It.] 
zagzwang, tsodhlrtsYeng, (Ger.) in chess, a 
blodcade position in which anv move is disad¬ 
vantageous to the blockaded player. 

Znln, zdS'ldd, n. a branch of the grmt Bantu 
flunily, belonging to S. Africa, conspicuous for 
physical development: a member thereof: the 

huyiage of the Zulus_ ad), pmiaining to the 

Zulus, their language, etc. [Native name.] 

Neutral vowels in unaccented syllables; eVs-msnt 


buim^l, tsddm bVshpil, (Ger.) for exa mp le— 
often zJI. 

zamboomk, zim'bdS^k, at -MS', it. a small 
cannon mounted on a swivel, carried on the 
back of a camel.—Also zumltounidi, aenlMMndi, 
zamlworak. [Hind. zambHraki fhnn Pen.] 
Zidli, zdS'nyi, sdS’nyi, it. one of a tribe of PumIo 
I ndians living in larip communal houses near the 
ZuM river in New Mexico.—adi. and n. Za'fiim. 
zupa, zU'pz, H. a confederation of viDane com¬ 
munities governed by a zfi'pan, in the early 
histo^ of Serbia, etc. [Swbian.] 
zurf. Same as zan. 

zuz, rdSz, n. a silver coin of ancient Palestine. 
[Heb.] 

zwanziger, tsvan'tsl-gsr, n. on oM Austrian silver 
coin, equivalent to twenty kreutzers. [Ger.,— 
zwanzlg, twenty.] 

zwieback, tsvi’Mk, or tswi', n. biscuit rusk, or a 
sweet spiced bread toasted. [Ger.] 

Zwinglian, zwing'g/i-an, tsvIng’U-on, ad), pertain- 



Zwingli rejected every form of local or corporeal 
presence, whether by transubstantiation, im- 
panation, or consubstantiation.—it. a follower 
of Zwingli. 

zwitterhm, tsvit'sr-l-an, n. an ion carrying both a 
positive and a negative charge. [Ger. zwitter, 
hybrid, and ion.] 

Zygaena, zi-)e’n», n. the bumet-moth genua, 
typical of the family Zygae'nidoe: the haimner- 
hmd genus of sharks, now called Sphyma.— 
atf)s. zygae'nid, zygae'nine, zygae'noid. [Gr. 
zygaina, a shark.] 

zygo-, zi'go-, zig’o-, zyg-, zig-, zlg-, in composition, 
yoke, union or presence of two similar tilings.— 
odi. zy'gal, pertaining to a zygon: fonned like a 
letter H.— n. zygan'tnim (Gr. antron, a cave), in 
snakes and some lizards, an additional vertebral 
articulation, consisting of a fossa on the pos¬ 
terior surface of the neural arch, into which fits 
the zygosphene.— a^. zygapophyseal, -ial (diz'l^ 
al). —It. zygapophysis (-pof'l~slsi Gr. apo^sis, 
process), one of tbe yoke-pieces or articulations 
of the vertebrae:— pi. zygapoph'ysfis.— ad), zygo- 
branebiate (-brangk'l-it; Gr. branchia, glUs), 
having paired, wmmetrically placed, glib; 
belonging to the ZygobrancbUl'ta, a division of 
the Gastropoda.— ns. and ad)s. zy'gohranch, 
»gobranch'iate.— adls. zygocaidiac (-kdr'dl-aki 
Gr. kardiS, heart), a term used to describe certain 
paired lateral ossicles in the gastric mill of 
Crustacea; zygodactyl (-dak"til; Gr. daktylat, 
toe), having two toes before and behind, os 
parrots.—Also zygodactyl'ic, zygodac'tyhniB.— a. 
zygodac'tylum. — ad), zy'godont (Gr. odous, 
odontos, tooth), pertaining to molar teeth whose 
cusps are paired: possessing such molars.— n. 
zygoma (rgoima), the arch fonned by the malar 
bone and the zygomatic process of the temporal 
bone of the skull.— ad), zygomat'ic, pertainmg to 
the zygoma, or in the region of it (as zygomatic 
arch; zygomatic fossa, the lower pah of the fossa 
bridged over by the zygomatic arch; zygomatic 
muscles, two muscles, major and minor, arising 
from the zygomatic arch).— adjs. zygomor'idiic, 
zygomorphous (mdr’fas; Gr. morphi, form), 
yoke-shaped—of flowers symmetrical about one 
plane only.— ns. zygomor'^ism, zy'gomorpby.— 
n.pl. Zygomycetes, (~mi-si'tiz; Gr. mykis, 
mykitos, a mushroom), a group of ftingi (moulds, 
etc.), a divuion of the Phycomycetes, marked Iw 
the poduction of zygospores.—n. zygomycetes 
—Also od/.— od). zyvnnycC'tons.—n. zy'gen, a 
connecting bar: an H-shaped fissure w tbe 
brain.— n.pl. Zygopbyllaceae (-filS'si-e; Cb. 
phyllon, a baO, the bean-caper family, desert 
and steppe plants akfai to Rutaceae, the typical 
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genus being Zygophyil'ttm. — n. ty’gofbytti (-/It; tnent of an enzyme. — adjs. Zymogen'ic; zy'inoid* 
Or. phytoH, a plant), a plant in which reproduc- like a ferment; zymolog'ic, -al, p«laining to 
tion takes place by means of zygospores.— a(Us. zymology. —. ns. symorogik, one skilled in 
zygopleiiral (-p/wVii/; Qr. p/e«rd, side), bilater- zymology; zyinol'ogy,thescienceoffermenta- 
alfy symmetrical; zy'gose, pertaining to zygosis, tion; zymol'ysis, the action of en^mes; 
— ns, zygosis (-gS’sis; bid.), conjugation; zymom'eter, zymosim'eter, an instrument for 
zy'gosphene(-5/en; Cr. wedge), in^snakes measuring the degree of fermentation: zymA'« 

and some lizards, an additional vertebra! articu- sis, fermentation: the morbid process, thought 
lation, consisting of a process on the anterior to be analogous to fermentation, constituting a 
surface of the neural arch, which fits into the zymotic disease.— atfjs. zymotech'nic, * 0 ), pro> 
zygantrum: zy'gosporo (Gr. sporS, a seed), a ducing and utilising fermentation..—n. zymo* 
.spore produced by the union of buds from two tech'nics, the art of managing fermentation.— 
adjacent hyphac in the process of conjugation ad/, zymot'ic, pertaining to fermentation: of the 
by which some fungi multiply.—Also zy'go* nature of, pertaining to, or causing, an infectious 
sperm.—n. zy'gote (Gr. zygdro.r, yoked; bot. disease.—n. an infectious disease.— adv. zyroot'- 
and zoo!.), the product of the union of two ically. [Gr. zymi, leaven, zfmosis, fermentation.] 
gametes: by extension, the individual develop, zymo-, in composition. See zyme. » 

ing from that product.— adl- zygotic (-got’). — zymomc, zVmom, n. an old name for the part of 
zygotic number (bot.), the diploid chromosome gluten insoluble in alcohol. [Gr. zS'mSma, a 
number. [Gr. zygon, yoke.] fermented mixture.] 

zylmiite. Erroneous spelling of xylonite. zymurgy, zi'mOr-Jl, n. the department of techno- 

zyme, zbn, n. a ferment; a disease-germ.—n. logical chemistry that treats of wine-making, 
zy'ittase, any of a group of enzymes inducing the brewing, distilling, and similar processes in¬ 
alcoholic fermentation of carbohydrates.— adj. volving fermentation. [Gr. zyme, leaven, ergon, 
zy'ittic, relating to fermentation.— ns. zy'mite, a work.] 

priest using leavened bread in the Eucharist; zythum, zi’thsm, n. a kind of beer made by 
zy'mogcn, a non-catalytic substance formed by the ancient Egyptians — much commended by 
plants and animals as a stage in the develop- Diodorus. [Gr. zythos.) 

fate, fSr; mi, hut (her); mine; mole, fdr; mite; moon, foot; dhen (then) 



Appendices 




Quotations from Latin, Greek and 
Modern Foreign Languages 

Single foreign words, and certain phrases often used in an English context, are given in the 
main dictionary 


abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit (L.)> he is gone, he 
is off, he has escaped, he has broken away.— 
Cicero, In Catilinam, tl. i. 1. 
ab imo pectore (L.), from the bottom of the heart, 
i bon chat, bon rat (Fr.), to a good cat, a good 
rat—well matched: set a thief to catch a 
thief. 

ab ovo usque ad mala (L.), from the egg to the 
apples—of a Roman banquet: from the begin¬ 
ning to the end. 

abscns haeres non erit (L.), the absent one will not 
be the heir—out of sight, out of mind, 
ab uno disce omnes (L.), from one (oflence) learn 
all (the race).—Virgil, Aen., II. 65-66: hence, 
from one example you may know the rest, 
abusus non tollit usum (L.), abuse does not do 
away with use—i.e. an abuse is not a reason for 
giving up the legitimate u.se of a thing, 
a capita ad caiccm (L.), from head to heel, 
i ebaque saint sa chandelle (Fr.), every saint his 
candle: to every patron his meed of service. 
Acherontis pabulum (L.), food for Acheron—of a 
bad person.—Plautus. Casino, II. i. 12. 
actum est de republica (L.), it is all up with the 
state. 

actum ne ages (L.), do not do what is already done 
—quoted as a proverb by Terence, Phor., II. iii. 
72 (or 1. 419). 

ad Calendas Graecas (L.), at the Greek Calends 
—i.e. never, as the Greeks had no Calends, 
adhuc sub judice lis est (L.), the dispute is still 
before the court.—Horace, A.P., 78. 
ad majorem Dei gloriam (L.), for the greater 
glory of God—the Jesuit motto, 
adscrij^us glebae (L.), bound to the soil—of serfs, 
ad utrumquc paratus (L), prepared for either case, 
ad vitam aut culpam (L.), for life or till fault— 
i.e. till some misconduct is proved, 
advocatus diaboli (L.), devil’s advocate. See Diet, 
aequam memento rebus in arduis servare men- 
tem (L.), remember to keep a calm mind in 
difficulties.—Horace, Od., II. iii. 1. 
aequitas sequitur legem (L.), equity follows law. 
age quod agis (L.), do what you are doing—i.e. 
with all your powers. 

aide-toi, le ciel t'aidera (Fr.), help yourself and 
Heaven will help you. 

aliquando bonus dormitat Homenis (L.). See 
indignor. 

aliquid baeret (L.), something sticks. 

Allah il Allah, a corr. of Ar. 16 llaha Ilia 'U6h 
there is no God but the God. 

Allahu akbar (Ar.), Cod is great. 

alter ipse amicus (L.), a friend is another self. 


amabilia insania (L.), a pleasing madness or 
rapture.—Horace, Od., 111. 4. S-6. 
amantium irae amoris integratio est (L.), lovers’ 
quarrels are a renewal of love.- -Terence, Andr., 
III. iii. 23. 

amarc et sapere vix dco conceditur (L.), to be in 
love and to be wise is scarce granted even to a 
god.— Laberius. 

amari aliquid (L.), some touch of bitterness.— 
Lucretius, Dc Rer. Nat., iv. 1130. 
a mensa et toro (L.), from bed and board, 
amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis arnica 
veritas (L.), Plato is dear to me (or is my friend), 
Socrates is dear,' but truth is dearer still. 
— L. version of saying attributed to Aristotle, 
amicus usque ad aras (L.). a friend as far as the 
altars—i.e. as far as may be without oflcnce to 
the gods. 

amor sceleratus habendi (L.), the accursed love 
of possessing.—Ovid, Met., I. 131. 
amor vincit omnia (L.). See omnia, 
anathema sit (L.), let him be accursed.-i-l Cor. 
xvi. 22. 

anch’ io son pittore (It.). T. too, am a painter (said 
by Correggio on looking at Raphael's ‘St 
Cecilia’). 

anerithmon gelasma. See kymatdn anSrithmon 
gelasma. 

angttis in herba (L.), a snake in the grass.—Virgil, 
Eel., III. 93. 

anima naturaliter Christiana (L.), a soul naturally 
Christian, i.e. one who behaves like a Christian 
without the benefit of Christian revelation. 
—TertuHian, Apologia, xvii. 
animula vaguia (L.), little soul flitting away— 
beginning of a poem ascribed to the dying 
Hadrian, translated or paraphrased by Prior, 
Pope, Byron, and Dean Merivale. 
a nos moutons. See revenons. 
ante Agamemnona. See vixere fortes, 
a parte ante (L.), on the side before, from past 
eternity—opp. to a parte post, in future 
eternity. 

a posse ad esse' (L.), from the possible to the 
actual. 

apris mol (nous) le ddluge (Fr.), after me (us) the 
deluge: then the deluge may come when it likes 
—attributed to Mme. de Pompadour and to 
Louis XV. Cf. emou thanontos. 
aquila non capit muscas (L.), an eagle does not 
catch flies. 

arbiter elegantiae (L.), judge of good taste—said 
by Tacitus, Annals, XVI. 18, of Gaius Petronius, 
an exquisite at the court of Nero (prob. same 
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u Petrottiin AvUter).—^Alio Qooted •« 
vWter •bgaatimai. 

Araidtt anbo (L.), Arcadians both: two of the 
tame 8tamp.->Virgil. £ei., VII. 4.—Rendered by 
Byron blackguards botiu Bon Jwut, TV. xciU. 
ariaton am Iqwr (Gr.), water is best.—Pindar, 
OtympUm Odea, i. 1. 

ars est celare artem (L.), true art is to conceal art. 
an kwga, vita braris (L.), art is long, life short. 
—Seneca, De Brevltate Vitae, 1. Cf. ho 
bios brachys. 

asbestos gam (Gr.), inextinguishable laughtor. 

—Hom<W, IlUui, I. 599, etc. 
asinus ad lyram (L.), an ass at the lyre, one ignor¬ 
ant of music or art: one unsuited to an occupa¬ 
tion.—^From a Greek proverbial expression 
OHOS pros lyran. 

astra castra, anmen lumen (L.), the stan my 
camp- God my lamp. 

AthaaasiHs contra mundum (L.), Athanasius 
against the world: one resolute man facing uni¬ 
versal opposition. 

atra cura (L.), black care. See imst eqnitem. 
at spes non Iracta (L.), but hope is not yet crushed, 
au bout de eon iatin (Fr.). at the end of his Latin, 
at the end of his knowledge, at his wits’ end. 
auctor quae prethMA facit (L.), gifts that the giver 

adds value to_Ovid. Her., XVU. 71-2. 

audeatet fortuna invat (L.), fortune favours the 
daring.—^Virgil, Aen., X. 284. 
audi alteram partem (L.). hear the other side.— 
St Augustine, De Duabus Animabus, XIV. 2. 
auditque vocatus Apollo (L.), and Apollo hears 
when invoked.—^Virgil, Georg., IV. 7. 
aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehobm (G«r.), put off 
is not given up. 

aujonrd’hui roi, domain rien (Fr.), king today, 
nothing tomorrow. 

aa plaisir de vous revolr (Fr.), till I have the 
pleasure of seeing you again, 
aunbas teneo lupnm (L.), I am holding a wolf by 
the eons.—^Terence, Phormlo, III. ii. 21. 
auri sacra fames (L.), accursed hunger for gold.— 
Virgil. Aen.. III. 57. 

an royaume des aveugles les borgncs simt rois 
(Fr.), in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed 
are kings.—As a Latin proverb, beatl monocuU 
in regions caecarum. 

aurum omnes, victa iam pietate, colunt (L.), all 
worship gold, piety being overthrown.— 
Propertius, III. xiii. 48. 

auspiciura melioris aevi (L.), augury of a better 
age. 

anssitAt dit, aussitAt fait (Fr.), no sooner said than 
done. 

Anstriae est imperara orbi imiverso (L.), it is 
Austria’s part to command the whom world— 
often A.E.I.O.U. 

aut amat ant adit mulier, nihil est tertium (L.), 
a woman either loves or hates, there is no third 
course.—Syrus, 42. 

autant d’hommes (or de tAtesL autant d’avis 
(Fr.), so many men, so many minds. Cf. qnot 
hoBunes. 

ant Caesar aut nullut, or nihil (L.), either Caesar 
or nobody (nothing): all or nothing, 
ant insanit homo aut versus facit (L.), either the 
nun is mad or he is making verses.—Horace, 
Sat., II. vii. 117. 

aut inveniam viam aut faclam (L.), I shall either 
find a way or make one. 

aut non tentaris aut perflce (L.), either do not 
attempt or else achieve.—Ovid, A.A., I. 389. 
aut prodesse volant ant delectare poi^e (L.), 
poets seek either to profit or to please.— 
Horace, A.P., 333. 

aut regem aat fatunm nasci oportet (L.), one 
sbowd be bom either king or fool.—Proverb; 
quoted by Seneca. 

antrat temps, antres aunnn (Fr.), other times, 
other manners. 

gM viacere aut mori (L.), to conquer or die. 


anx absents let os (Fr.). the bones to the absent 
anx grands maux las grands lemAdes (Fr.), to 
desperate evils desperate remedies, 
auxilimu ab alto (L.), help from on high, 
ave, Caesar (or impexatOT), moritaii te aalutant (L.), 
hail, Caesar, men doomed to die salute thee 
(said by gladiatoi^. 

a vefMt ad varbara (L.), from words to blows. 
k vianx comptes nouvelles disimtes (Fr.), old 
accounts breed new disputes, 
a vincnlo matrimoiii (L.), from the bond of 
matrimony. 

avi numerantur avomm (L.), ancestors of ancestors 
are counted [to me]. 

avis an lacteur (Fr.), notice to the reader, 
aviso la fin (Fr.), weigh well the end. 
avito viret honom (L.), he is green with ancestral 
honours. 

avoir la langue ddlide (Fr.), to have the tongue 
unbound, to be glib of speech. 

barba tenns sapientas (L.), sages as far as the beard 
—^i.e. with an appearance of wisdom only, 
battra la campagne (Fr.), to scour the country, to 
beat the bush. 

Imyer aux comeiUes (Fr.), to gape at the crows, to 
stare vacantly. 

beatus ille qui procul negotiis . . . patema nira 
bebus axercet suis (L.), happy he who, far 
removed from business . . . tills with his own 
oxen the fields that were his father's.—Horace, 
Epod., u. 1. 

bella gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, nube (L.), let 
others wage wars; do thou, lucky Austria, make 
marriages.—Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, 
bells, horrida bella (L.), wars, horrid wars.-^ 
Virgil. Aen., VI. 86. 

bellaque matribus detestata (L.), and wars 
abhorred by mothers.—Horace, Od., I. i. 24-5. 
bellum nee timendum nec provocandum (L.), war 
is neither to be feared nor provoked (Pliny the 
Younger, Panegyrlcus, 16, nec times bellum, nec 
provocas). 

belua multorum capitnm (L.), monster with 
many heads—the irrational mob.—^Horace, 
Epistolae, I. i. 76. 

benmium occipere libertatem est venders (L.), 
to accept a favour is to sell one’s liberty.— 
Syrus, 49. 

bene orasse est bene studuisse (L.), to have 
prayed well is to have endeavoured well, 
bene qnl latuit bene vixit (L.), he has lived well 
who has lived obscure.—Ovid, TVlst., III. iv. 25. 
benigno numine (L.), with favouring godhead.— 
Horace. Od., III. iv. 74. 

Inbere venenum in auro (L.), to drink poison from 
a cup of gold. 

biUia abiblia (Gr.), books that are no books, 
bis dat qui cito dat (L.), he idves twice who gives 
promptly.—Proverb; by Bacon, 
bis peccare in bello non licet (L.), in war one may 
not blunder twice. 

bis pueri senes (L.), old men are twice boys, 
blandae mendacia linguae (L.), falsehoods of a 
smooth tongue. 

bon avocat, mauvais voisin (Fr.), a good lawyer 
is a bad neighbour. 

bon iour, bonne auvre (Fr.), better day, better deed, 
bonnes nouvelles adoucissent le sang (Fr.), good 
news sweetens the blood, 
borgen macht sorgen (Ger.), borrowing makes 
sorrowing. 

boutex tn avant (Fr.), push forward, 
brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio (L.), I labour to 
be brief, and I become obscure.—Horace, A.P., 
25-26. 

briller par son absence (Fr.), to be conspicuous by 
its absence. 

brOler la cbandella par lea deux bouts (Fr.), to 
bum the candle at both ends, 
boon priacipio, la adtad ea bedm (Sp.), wdl 
begun is half-done. 
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cadItflaaMtio (L.), Oe qnettion Aroiw. 

CMC* mvidia Mt (L.)« ts^ fa Uiiid.-~-livy, xmviiL 
49. 

cmUi MMi (L.). «K> 9 der} what I, a 
baehelpr, am alK>itt.->-Honoe, CM., m. vilt. 1. 
faahm nm amtaat tram nan 

camait (L.), tb^ cbaoga thw aky, not their 
mind, who seoar acrou die aca.—^Horace, 
fylst.. I. xi. 27. 

Caaiur non aupra gramniatleoa (L.), Caeaar has 
no authority over the granunaiians. 
ca ira (Fr.), tt will go—retrain of a famous aong of 
the French Revolution. 

caUida jaactara (L.), a skilful connection.— 
Horace, A.P., 47-48. 

Candida Pax (L.), white-robed Peace.—^Tibullus, 
I. X. 45. 

cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator (L.), the 
empty-handed traveller will sing in presence of 
the.robber.—Juvenal. X. 22. * 

carent quia vate sacro (L.). because they lack a 
sacred bard.—^Horace, Od., IV. ix. 28. 
caipe diem, quam minimum credula postero (L.), 
enjoy the present day, trust the least possibte to 
the uiture.—^Horace, Od., I. xi. 8. 
causa sine qna non (L.), an indi^nsable cause, 
cave quid dicis. quando, at cui (L.), beware what 
you say, when, and to whom, 
cedant arma togae (L.), let arms yield to the gown: 
let military authonty yield to civil.—CTicero, 
De Officlis, I. xxii. 77. 

cela va sans dire (Fr.), that goes without saying: 
of course. 

cela viendra (Fr.), that will come, 
celui qai veut, peut (Fr.), who will, can. 
ce monde est plein de fous (Fr.), this world is full 
of madmen. 

e’en est fait de lui (Fr.), it is all up with him. 
ce n’est qua la premier pas qui coftte (Fr.). See 
if n’ya. 

certum est quia impossilnie est (L.), it is certain 
because it is impossible.—^Tertuliian. 
e'est-d-dire (Fr.). that is to say. 
e'est ^al (Fr.), it’s all one (to me): it makes no 
odds. 

e’est la commancement de la fin ^r.), it fa the 
beginning of the end.—Attrib. to Talleyrand, 
e’est magninque, mais ce n’est pas ia guerre (Fr.), 
it is magnificent, but it is not war (said at 
Balaklava by a French general watching the 
charge of the Light Brigade), 
e’est pire (or plus) qu’un crime, e’est une faute (Fr.), 
it is worse than a crime, it is a blunder (on the 
execution of the Due d’Enghien; attributed to 
various persons, incl. Boulay de ia Meurthe). 
e’est salon (Fr.), that is according to the circum¬ 
stances. 

e’est (une) antraschosa (Fr.), that is quite another 
thing. 

ceterum canseo (L.), but I think (said of per¬ 
sistent obstruction like that of Cato), 
chacun (d) son goftt (Fr.), everyone to his taste. 

Also d chacun son godt. 
chapeaux has (Fr.), hats off. 
cherchax ia femme (Fr.), look for the woman: 
there’s a woman at the bottom of it.—^Dumas 
pire. 

cha sard sard (It.), what will be will be. 
chiesa libera in hbero stato (It.), a free church in 
a free state (Cavour’s ideal for Italy). 
cU tace confessa (It.), who keeps silence, con¬ 
fesses. 

circulas ia probando (L.), arguing in a circle, 
using the conclusion as one of the arguments, 
civis Romanus sum (L.), I am a Roman citizen. 

—Cicero, In Verrem, VI. 57. 
clarior a teaebris CL.), the brighter from the 
darkness. 

dainin sA venarabile nomaa (L.), an iOustrious and 
vensiable name.—Lucan, IX. 202. 
cogfae^ aivs sam (L.), I think, therefore I am. 
HMscanas’s fuadamenul basia of philosophy.) 


comftasIntar gsnt as , or comitas g sn li n m g4« ’9|e 

OM^ InDwt 

conditio shsa qua non' (L.), an indfapeninbls 
conation. 

coniunctfa virOws (L.), with united powers, 
conquiascat in pace (L.), may he [or she] rstt fat 
peace. 

conscia mens recti (L.), a mind conscious of 
rectitude.—Chnd, Fast., IV. 311. Cf. mens 
siU. 

consansns fadt lagam (L.), consent ntakes law or 
rule. 

censnotudo pro laga sarvatur (L.), custom fa hdd 
as a law. 

consola Plaaco (L.), when Plancus was coiuul, 
When 1 was a young man.—Horace, Od., III. 
xiv. 28, 

contraria contrariia curantur (L.), opposites ate 
Clued by opposites. 

comptio opnmi pessima (L.), the corruption of 
the best fa the worst of all. 
coal fan tutte (It.), so do they all (of women): they 
ate all like that. 

coftte qua coftte (Fr.), cost what it may. 
crambo rapetita (L.), cauld kale het againr-cold 
cabbage warmed up.—^Juvenal, VII. 154. 
cradat Judaeus Apalia, non aim (L.), let the Jew 
Apella believe that, for 1 doirt.—Horace, Sitt,, 1. 

V. 100. 

credo quia absurdum (L.), I believe it because it 
fa araurd; —quia impossibile, because it fa im¬ 
possible (based on Tertuliian; see certum ...). 
crescit aundo (L.), it grows as it goes.—^Lucretius 

VI. 341. 

cucullus non facit monachnm (L.), the cowl does 
not make the monk. 

cuilibat (or cuicunque) in arte sua (parito) credan- 
dum est (L.), every (skilled) person fa to be 
trusted in his own art.—Coke, 
cuius redo* aJua religio (L.), whose the region, hfa 
the religion—the principle that the established 
religion should be that of the prince in each 
stater 

curiosa falfaitas (L.), studied felicity of expression 
—said by Petronius Arbiter, Saturae (Satyrlcon), 
118, 5 of Horace’s style: (loosely) curious 
felicity. 

da dextnim misero (L.), give the right hand to the 
unhappy. 

da locum malioribus (L.), give place to your 
betters.—^Terence, Phormlo, III, ii. 37. 
damnosa haereditas (L.), an inheritance of debts 
(Xoman law): any hurtful inheritance.—Gaius, 
institutes, ii. 163. 

damnum ainque injuria (L.), loss without legal 
injury. 

das £wig-Weibliche zieht nas hiaan (Ger.), the 
eternal feminine draws us upward.—Goedie, 
Faust, a| end. 

data et ac&pta (L.), expenditures and receipts, 
date obolum Belisario (L.), give a penny to 
Belisarius (ascribed to the great general when 
reduced to beggary). 

Davus sum, non Oedipus (L.), I am Davus, not 
Oedipus—no good at riddles.—^Terence, Aiulr., 
I. ii. 23. 

de die in diem (L.), from day to day. 
de gustibus non est disputandnm (L.), there fa no 
disputing about tastes. 

de I’andsce, encore de I’audace, et (onjours de 
I’andaco (Fr.), to dare, still to date, and ever to 
dare (Oanton’s famous phrase). 
delMda est CarOago (L.), Canbage must be 
wmed out (a saying constantly repeated by 
Cato). 

do mai en pis (Fr.), from bad to worse, 
de nriniinfa non cniat lex (L.X the law does not 
concern itself about very small matters.—Bacon, 
Letter cclxxxil. 

de nwrtuis nff nisi bonum (L.), say nothing but 
good of the dead. 
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de Hihilo aihauiB. See |i|Bi. / 

de Omni le icifajH et quibi^ain elite (L.)i about all 
things knowable, and some others, 
de pte en pis (Fr.), worse and worse, 
der giosse heide (Ger.), the great pagan (Heine’s 
name for Goethe), 
deeipere in loco. Stt ditlcc. 
desont cetera (L.), the rest is wanting, 
de te fabula narratur (L.), the story is about you.— 
Horace, Sat., I. i. 69-70. 

detur digniori (L.), let it be given to the more 
worthy; detur piAchriori, let it be given to the 
fairer. 

dene nolris haec otia fecit (L.), it is a god that hath 
given us this ease.—Virgil, Eel., 1. 6. 
dicamus bona verba (L.), let us speak words of 
good omen.—Tibullus, II, ii. 1. 
dichtung und wahrheit (Ger.), poetry and truth, 
dictum de dicto (L.), hearsay report, 
dictum sapienti sat est (L.), a word to the wise is 
enough (usu. quoted as verbiim).—Plautus, 
Persa, IV. vii. 19. 

diem perdidi (L.), I have lost a day (said by the 
Emperor Titus). 

Dieu ddfend le droit (Fr.), God defends the right; 

Dieu vous garde, God keep you. 

Die Wacbt am Rhein (Ger.), the Watch on the 
Rhine (a famous German patriotic song), 
digito monstrari (L.), to be pointed out with the 
linger: to be famous.—Persius, I. 28. 
dignus vindice nodus (L.). See nec deus intersit. 
di grado in grado (It.), by degrees, 
dte aliter visum (L.), the gods have adjudged 
otherwise.—^Virgil, Aen., II. 428. 
dtejecta membra (L.), scattered limbs (after Ovid, 
Met., III. 724); disjecti membra poetae, limbs 
of the dismembered poet.—Horace, Sat., I. iv. 
62. 

dtetinguo (L.), I distinguish, 
divide et impera (L.), divide and rule, 
docendo discimus (L.), we learn by teaching, 
doctor utriusqne tegte (L.), doctor of both laws 
(civil and canon). 

doli capax (L.), capable of committing a wrong— 
opp. to doll incapax. 

Domme, dirige nos (L.), Lord, direct us (the 
motto of London). 

Dominua illnminatio mea (L.), the Lord is my 
light. 

domus et placens uxor (L.), a home and a pleasing 
wife.—Horace, Od., 11. xiv. 21-22. 
dorer la pilule (Fr.), to gild the pill, 
dmrmitat Homerus (L.). See indignor. 
doa moi imu atfl kai t£n gen (or tin gin) kinisS 
(Gr.), give me where to stand, and I will move 
the earth (attributed to Archimedes), 
do ut des (L.), I give that you may give, 
duke, *Domam* (L.), sweet strain, ‘Homeward’ 
—^from a Winchester school song sung before 
the holidays; dulce est desipere in loco, it is 
pleasant to play the fool on occasion.—Horace, 
Od., rv. xii. 28 ; dulce et decorum est pro 
patrin mori, it is sweet and alorious to die for 
one's country.—^Horace, 0<r,\\\. ii. 13. 
dum caata (L.), while (she is) chaste, 
dum airiro, speto (L.), while I breathe, I hope, 
dum vivimus, vivamus (L.), let us live while we 
live. 

dnx feauaa fact! (L.), a woman was leader in the 
deed.—^Virgil, Aen., I. 3M. 

detasaa I'inflme (Fr.), crush the vile thing. 
Voltaire against the Roman Catholic Church of 
htetbne. 

edax >enm. See tempua. 
ego et rex meua (L.), I and my king.—Cardinal 
Woteey. 

ehmi fugacea... labuntnr anni (L.), alas! the fleet- 
^ years slip away.—Horace, Od., II, xiv. 

eRe mit waile (Ger.), make speed with leisure. 
'.j> .Cf. featfam lente. 


ein mal, kein mai (Ger.), just once counts nothing, 
ek parergou (Gr.), as a by-work, 
emon thanontos gala michthStS pyrl (Gr.), when I 
am dead let earth be mingled with fire. 
aprea moi le deluge. 

entbebren sollst du, solht entbehren (Ger.), thou 
must abstain, abstain thou must.—Goethe, 
Faust, Part 1. (Studierrimmer, ii). 
en toutAi nika (Gr.), conquer in this (sign). See 
in hoc (aigno) vinces. 

epea pteroenta (Gr.), winged words.—^Horner 
(Iliad, I. 201, etc.). 

epbphatba (Aramaic), be opened (Mark vii, 34), 
e plnribuB unum (L.), one out of many—before 
19S6 regarded as motto of the United States, 
eppur si muove (It.), it does move all the same 
(attributed to Galileo after he had recanted 
his doctrine that the earth moves round the 
sun). 

erectos ad sidera tolkre vultus (L.). See os 
homini. 

ergo bibamus (L.), therefore let us drink. 

Erin go bragh (Ir.), Erin forever, 
errare est humanum (L.), to err is human, 
es korakas (Gr.), to the ravens: go and be hanged, 
esse quam videri (L.), to be, rathei than to seem, 
est modus in rebus (L.), there is a mean in (all) 
things.—Horace, Sat., I. i. 106. 
esto perpetua (L.), be lasting, 
est quaedam Here voluptas (L.), there is in weeping 
d certain pleasure.—Ovid, Trist., IV. iii. 37. 
et hoc (or id) genus omne (L.), and all that sort of 
thing. 

et in Arcadia ego (L.), I, too, lived in Arcadia. 
(Iascription from tomb,used in Poussin’s picture 
'The Arcadian Shepherds'.) 
et tu. Brute (L.), you too, Brutus. (Caesar’s 
alleged exclamation when he saw Brutus 
amongst his assassins.) 

eventus stultorum magister (L.), the outcome is 
the schoolmaster of fools.—Livy, XXK, 39. 
ex abusu non arguitur ad osum (L.), from the 
abuse no argument is drawn against the use. 
cf. abusus non. 

exceptio confirmat (or probat) regulam (L.), the 
exception proves the rule. (See except in Diet.) 
exegi monumentum aere perennius (L.), I have 
reared a monument more lasting than brass.— 
Horace, Od., Ill. xxx. I. 

exempla sunt odiosa (L.), examples are hateful, 
exitus acta probat (L.), the outcome justifies the 
deed.—Ovid, Her., II. 85. 
ex nihilo (or nilo) nihil (or nil) fit (L.), out of 
nothing nothing comes. Sec gigni. 
ex pede Herculem (L.), (wc recognise) Hercules 
from his foot. 

experientia docet stultos (L.), experience teaches 
fools. 

experto crede or (Virgil, Aen., 'XI. 283) credite 
(L.), trust one who has tried, or had experience, 
expertus metuet, or metuit (L.), he who has ex- 

r rienced it will fear (or fears).—^Horace, Epist., 
xviii, 87. 

exstinctus amobitur idem (L.), the same man 
(maligned living) when dead will be loved.— 
Horace, Epist., II. i. 14. 

ex ungue leonem (L.), (judge, or infer) the lion 
from his claws. 

faber est quisque fortunae suae (L.), every man te 
the fashioner of his own fortunes.—Proverb 
quoted by Sallust, De Republica, I. 
fable convenue (Fr.), fable agreed upon—^Vol¬ 
taire’s name for history. 

facile est inventis addere (L.), it is easy to add to 
things invented already. 

facilte descensus Avemo, or Avemi (L.), descent 
to Avernus is ea^.—Virgil, Aen., VI. 126. 
facinns majoris abouae (L.), the crime of a targer 
cloak, i.e. of a philosopher.—Juvenal, 111, 115. 
facit indignatio vennm (L.), indignation makes 
verse.—^Juvenal, 1. 79. 
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facta non verlw (L.)> deeds, not words, 
factum est (L.), it is done, 
facnndi. Sm fccundi. faenum. See tenum. 
faire bonne mine (Fr.), to put a good face on the 
mattm. 

fabns in luio, falsus in omnibus (L.), false in one 
thing, false in all. 

fama nihil est ceferius (L.), nothing is swifter than 
rumour.—Livy. 

fama semper vivat (L.), may his (or her) fame live 
for ever. 

far niente (It.), doing nothing, 
farrago libelii. See guicquid. 
fas est et ab hoste d^ri (L.), it is right to learn 
even from an enemy^.—Ovid, Met., IV. 428. 
Fata obstant (L.), the Fates oppose.—Virgil, Aen., 
IV. 440. 

Fata viam invenient (L.), the Fates will find out 
a way.—^Virgil, Aen., X. 113. 
favete Unguis (L.), favour me with your tongues— 
keep silent to avoid ill omen.—Horace, Od., III. 
i. 2. 

fecundi (or facundi) calices quern non fecere 
disertum? (L.), whom have not full cups made 
eloquent?—Horace, fyist., I. v. 19. 
felicitas multos habet amicos (L.), prosperity has 
many friends. 

felix qni potuit rerum cognoacere causes (L.), 
happy who has been able to understand the 
causes of things.—^Virgil, Georg., II. 490. 
fendre un cheveu en quatre (Fr.), to split a hair in 
four. 

fenum habet in cornu (L.), he has hay on his horn 
(sign of a dangerous bull).—Horace, Sat., I. iv. 
34. 

festina lente (L.), hasten gently, 
fiat expcrimcntum in corpore vili (L.), let ex¬ 
periment be made on a worthless body, 
fiat justitia, ruat caelum (L.), let justice be done, 
though the heavens should fall, 
flat lux (L.), let there be light, 
fide, sed cui vide (L.), trust, but take care in whom, 
fidus Achates (L.), faithful Achates (friend of 
Aeneas): hence, a close friend.—Virgil, 
finis coronat opus (L.), the end crowns the work, 
flectere si nequeo superos, Acberonta movebo 
(L.), if 1 can't move the gods, 1*11 stir up hell.— 
Virgil, Aen., VII. 312. 
foenum. See fenum. 

foraan et haec olim meminisse juvabit (L.), perhaps 
some day we shall like to remember even these 
thin«.—Virgil, Aen., I. 203. 

Fors Oavigera (L.), Fortune the club-bearer (used 
as a title by Ruskin). 

fortes Fortuna adjuvat (L.), Fortune helps the 
brave (Terence, Phorm., I. iv. 26); forti et 
fldeli nihil difficile, to the brave and faithful 
nothing is difficult; fortis cadere, cedeie non 
potest, the brave man may fall, he cannot yield, 
fortiter in re, suaviter in modo (L.), forcibly in 
deed, gentle in manner. 

Fortuna favet fatuis (L.), Fortune favours fools; 
Fortuna favet fortibus. Fortune favours the 
bold. 

frangas, non fiectes (L.), you may break, you shall 
not bend. 

fraus est cdare fraudem (L.), it is a fraud to 
conceal a ftaud. 

frontis nulla fides (L.), no reliance on the face, no 
trusting Bppea.ances.—Juvenal, II. 8. 
fruges consumere luti (L.), born to consume the 
fruits of the soil.—Horace, Epist., I. ii. 27. 
fupt bora (L.), the hour flies.—Perstus, V. 1S3. 
fnunns Tncs; fuit Ilium (L.), we were Trojans; 

Troy was.—^Virgil, Agp., II. 325. 
fulmen bmtum (L.), a harmless thunderbolt, 
fwor anna ministrat (L.), rage supplies arms. 
Virgil, Aen,, 1. ISO. 

gandet tentamine virtus (L.), virtue rejoices in 
trial. 

gefliigeltc worte (Ger.), winged words. See cpea. 


genus ^rritabile vatnm (L,), the irritaUe ttfbn of 
poets.—Horace, £b/sl., II. ti. 102. 
gibier da potence (Fr.), ullows-btrd. 
gigni de nihilo nihilum, m nihihun nil posse revard 
(L.), from nothing nothing can come, into 
not^g nothing can return.—^Persius, III. 84. 
giovine santo, diavirio vecchio (It.), young saint, 
old devil. 

gli assenti hanno torto (It.), the absent are in the 
wrong. 

gkuria virtutis umbra (L.), glory (is) the shadow 
of virtue. 

gliickliche reise (Ger.), prosperous journey to you, 
Gott mit uns (Ger.), God with us—Hohenzoilem 
motto. 

gradu diverse, via una (L.), with different step on 
the one way. 

gradus ad Pamassum (L.), a step, or stairs, to 
Parnassus, a Latin or Greek poetical dictionary^ 
Graeculus esuriens (L.), the hungry Greekiing.— 
Juvenal, HI. 78. 

Graecum est: non legitur (L.), this is Greek; it 
is not read (placed against a Greek word in 
mediaeval MSS, a permission to skip the hard 
words). 

grande chire et beau feu (Fr.), ample cheer and a 
fine fire; grande fortune, grande servitude, great 
wealth, great slavery. 

gratia placendi (L.), the delight of pleasing, 
graviora manent (L.), greater dangers remain 
(Virgil, Aen., VI. 84); graviora quaedam aunt 
remraia periculis, some remedim are more 
grievous than the perils (Syrus). 
gravis ira regum est semper (L.), the anger of kings 
is always serious. 

grosse seelen dulden still (Ger.), great souls suffer 
iu silence—Schiller, Don Carlos, I. iv., end of 
scene. 

grosse t8te et peu de sens (Fr.), big head and little 
wit. 

gutta cavat lapidem (L.), the drop wears away the 
stone.—Ovid, Pont., IV. x. 5. 

habendum et tenendum (L.), to have and to hold, 
hahent sua fata libelii (L.), books have their 
destinies.—Maurus, De Litteris, Syttabis et 
Metrls. 

hanc veniam petimusque damusque vieissim (L.), 
this liberty we ask and grant in turn.—Horace, 
A.P., II. 

Hannili^ ad portas (L.), Hannibal at the gates.— 
Cicero, Philipplca, I. v. 11. 
baud iongis intervallis (L.), at no long intervals, 
helluo librorum (L.), a glutton of books, 
heu pietas! heu prises fides! (L.), alas for piety I 
alas for the ancient faith!—Virgil, Aen., VI. 
879. 

hiatus valde deflendus (L.), a gap deeply to be 
deplored. 

hie finis fandi (L.), here (was, or let there be) an 
end of the speaking. 

hinc illae facrumae (L.), hence [came] those tears. 
—Terence, Andria, I. i. also Horace, 
Epist., I. xix. 41. 

hinc lueem et pocula sacra (L.), from this source 
[we draw] light and draughts of sacred learning, 
ho bios brachys, he de technS makr€ (Gr.), life is 
short and art is long.—Attributed to Hippo¬ 
crates. 

hoc age (L.), this do. 

hoc erat in votis (L.), this was the very thing 1 
prayed for.—^Horace, Sat., II. vi. I. 
hoc opus, hie labor est (L.), this is the toil, this the 
labour.—^Virgil, Aen., VI. 129. 
hoc saxum posmt (L.), placed this stone, 
hoc (or ak) vido, sic fubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas 
(L.), this (thus) I will, thus I command, be my 
will sufficient reason.-^uimnai, VI. 223. 
bodie mihi, eras tibi (L.), me today, you tomorrow, 
bominibus plmmm, amicia vacuum (L.), full of 
men, «npty of friends. 

bominis est ersbre (L.), it belongs to man to err. 
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kom» alM jwif (L.), om undv cofitnrf of an* 
other; homo eMigue i4itute ec Sde. a ouui 
the aotiqoe virtue and loyalty (Twence, 
Ade^Mt III. ifi. S8 or 1. 442); home homini 
favaa* man is a wolf to man; iiomo mnltamni 
Httaranm, a man of nuny literary accompliah* 
menti; )ionwiNilliiiBColoiii,anwnofnocoIottrj 
one who does not commit himaelf; homo aui 
lurie. one who is his own master; homo sum: 
nnnaai nihil a nw alienum puto, I am a man: 
I count nothing human indifferent to me 
(Terence, Heaut., I. i. 2S); homo trium Utterar- 
un, man of three letters—i.e. /nr-thief: 
homo nniua Ubrl, a man of one book, 
boa hoi theoi philousi apothnSskei neos (Gr.), whom 
the gods love dies young.—Menander. Cf. 
goemdi diiignnt... 

heiii soit gui mal y pense (O.Fr.), the shame be bis 
who thinks ill of it—^the motto of the Order of 
the Garter. 

honnenr et patrie (Fr.), honour and native land, 
honoras mutant mores (L.), honours change 
manners. 

honor vfartatis praemium (L.), honour is the 
reward of virtue. 

honos oUt artea (L.), honour nourishes the arts 
(Cicero, Tusculanae DIsputationes, I. ii. 4); 
honoe habet onus, honour has its burden, 
bora fugit (L.), the hour flies, 
horaa non nuniero nisi serenas (L.), 1 number none 
but shining hours. [Common on sun-dials.] 
horresCo referens (L.), I shudder in relating.— 
Vir^l, Aen., II, 204. 
borribile dictu (L.^, horrible to relate, 
bostis honori invioia (L.), envy is an enemy to 
honour. 

bostis humani generis (L.), enemy of the human 
race. 

humanum est erraie (L.), to err is human, 
hurtar para dar por Dios (Sp.), to steal in order to 
give to God. 

hypage Satana (Gr.), away Satan.—Mat. iv. 10. 
hypotheses non fingo (L.), 1 do not frame hypo¬ 
theses (i.e. unverifiable siieculations).—Newton. 

ich dien (Ger.), I serve. 

ici on parle franeais (Fr.), here French is spoken, 
idem velle atque idem nolle ea demum firma ami- 
citia est (L.), to like and to dislike the same 
things is indeed true friendship.—Sallust, 
Catalina, 20. 

lesuB Hominum Salvator (L.), Jesus, Saviour of 
men. 

ignorantia legis neminem cxcusat (L.), ignorance of 
the law excuses nobody. 

ignoti nulla cupido (L.), for a thing unknown 
there is no desire.—^Ovid, A.A., III. 397. 
ignotum per ignotiua (L.). the unknown by the 
still more unknown. 

i gran dolori sono muti (It.), great griefs are mute, 
il a invents rhistoire (Fr.), he has invented history, 
ila IcdiaUeau corps (Fr.j, the devil is in him: he is 

full of devilment, or of vivacity,'wit, enthusiasm, 
etc.: he can’t sit still. 

il a les ddfauts de ses qualitds (Fr.), he has the 
defects that answer to his good qualities, 
il taut de Fargent (Fr.), money is necessary, 
il taut laver son Huge sale en familie (Fr.), one 
should wash one’s dirty linen in private. 

ii granrifiuto (It.), the great refusal (the abdica¬ 
tion of Pope Celestine V).—Dante, Inferno, III. 
60. 

lliaa midonim (L.), an Iliad of woes, 
ille emeem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema (L.), 
that man got a cross, this man a crown, as the 
prico of ms crime.—Juvenal, XIll. 10$. 

Ble terrarum mihi praetmr omnes aagulus ridet 
(L.), that comer of the earth to me smiles 
sweetest of all.—^Horace, Od.,II. vi. 13-14. 

11 megUo d I’Mmico del bone (It.), the better Is the 
enemy of Uie good. 

',Kn’y a pas d dire (Fr.), there is nothing to be said. 


il B'y a gnu la’^pmaier paa gal eoftto (Fr.), it is 
only the flratstep that counts. (Mtne^IJeffiind 
on St Denis walking after decapitation.) 
ils n’ont rioa appiis nTilen ouUid (Fr.), they have 
learned nothiiW and forgotten nothing [said 
of the French Dnigrdt, often of the Bombons]. 
impar cOngresaua AcbOli (L.), unequally matched 
against AchUtea.—'Viripl, Am., 1.47$. 
incedis per unis sunMoltos ciaeri doloso <L.), you 
walk on nres covered with treacherous ash.— 
Horace, Od., II. i. 7-8. 

incidiB in Scjdlam ciq>iens vHare Charybdim (L.), 
you fall into Scylla ttying to avoid Charybdis. 
—Philip Gaultier de Lille, 
incredulua odl (t.), I hate and disbelieve.— 
Horace, A.P., 188. 

indignor quamdoque bonus dormitat Homerus (L.), 
1 am annoyed whenever good Homer slumbers. 
—Horace, A.P., 339. Usually cited as ali- 
quando ( - sometimes) bonus, etc. 
infanduBi, regina, iubes renovare dolorem (L.), thou 
bidst me, queen, renew unspeakable woes.— 
Virgil. Aen., 11. 3. 

in hoc (signo) viuces (L.), in this sign thou wilt 
conquer—i.e. in the Cross [the motto of 
Constantine the Great]. See en toutAi njjka. 
in magnis et voluisse sat est (L.), in great things 
even to have wished is enough.—Propertius, II. 

X. 6. 

in meditatione fugae (L.), in conthmplation of 
flight. 

inopem me copia fecit (L.), plenty has made me 
poor.—Ovid, M., III. 466. 
integer vitae scelerisque purus (L.), blameless in 
life and clear of offence.—Horace, Od., I. 
xxii. 1. 

inter arma silent leges (L.), amid wars laws are 
silent (Cicero); interdum stultus bene loquitur, 
sometimes a fool speaks aright, 
invita Miiwrva (L.), against the will of Minerva: 

uninspired.—Horace, A.P., 38$. 
ira furor brevis est (L.), rage is a brief madness.— 
Horace;.’I. ii. 62. 

Italia irredenta (It.), unredeemed Italy—the parts 
of Italy still under foreign domination after the 
war of 1866—South Tirol, etc. 

jacta est alea (L.), the die is cast (quoted as said 
by Caesar at the crossing of the Rubicon), 
je nan vois pas la ndeessitA (Fr.), I don’t see the 
necessity for that [said in reply to a man who 
pleaded, *But one must live somehow'], 
ioci causa (L.), for the joke. 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur (L.), the 
judge is condemned when the guilty is acquitted. 
—Syrus, 247. 

Jup(p)iter optimuB maximus (L.), Jupiter best and 
greatest; Jup(p)iter Pluvius, rain-bringing 
Jupiter: Jup(p)iter Tonans, Jupiter the 

thunderer. 

justum et tenacem propositi virum (L.), a man 
upright and tenacious of purpose.—Horace, 
Od., ill. iii. 1. 

i’y suis, i’y reste (Fr.), here I am, here I stay [said 
by Macmahon at the Malakoff]. 

kai ta leipomena, kal ta loipa (Gr.), and the rest: 
and so on. 

kaloB kagathoB, kalokagathos (Gr.), good and 
honourable: a perfect pentleman. 
kat* exochdn (Gr.), pre-eminently: par excellence. 
keine antwort ist auch eine antwort (Ger.), no 
answer is still an answer: silence gives consent, 
kirche, kiicbe, kinder (Ger.), church, kitchen, 
children—said, e.g. during the Nazi period, to 
be the proper interests of a German woman. 
ktAma cs aei (Gr), a possession for ever, 
fcymatdn anArithmon gelasma (Gr.), innumerable 
smiles of the waves.—^Aeschylus, Prom., 89-M. 

laborare est orare (L.), work is prayer, 
iabore et honore (L.), by labour and honour. 
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•t im p a t irt i ir (L.), [the moments] slip 
•wey and are laid to our account (inscription 
on sundials). Also pereuat et imputaatur 
(q.v.). 

la doaaa k mobile (tt.X woman is changeable, 
fat prde mewt ct ne ee read pas (Fr.)» the guard 
dies, it does not surrender, 
la graade natkm (Fr.), the great nation—i.e. 
Prance. 


li iliha illl Ilifa (Ar.), there is no god but Ood. 
langage des halles (Fr.), language of the market* 
place. 

I'appdtit rient ea mangeant (Fr.), appetite comes 
as you eat. 

la proiHridtd c’est le vol (Fr.), property is theft 
[from Proudhon]. 

la reyne le veuh (s’avisera) (Norm. Fr.). See le roy. 
lasciatc ogai speranza, voi che’ntrate (It.), 
abandon all hope ye who enter.—Dante, 
Inferno, III. 9. From the inscription over the 
gate of hell. 

latet anguis in heiba (L.), there is a snake hidden 
in the grass.—^Virgil, Eel., Ill. 93. 
laadator temporis acti (L.), one who praises past 
times.—Horace, A.P., 173. 
le gdnie n’est qu’une grande aptitude d la patience 
(Fr.), genius is merely a great aptitude for 
patience (attributed to Buffon). 
le grand monarque (Fr.), the great king—i.e. 
Louis XIV. 

le jeu ne vaut pai la chandelle (Fr.), the game is not 
worth the candle. 

I’empire c’est la paix (Fr.), the empire means 
pc^e [said by Louis Napoleon in 1832]. 
le roy (or la reyne) le veuH (Norm. Fr.), the king 
(or queen) wills it—form of royal assent, 
le roy (la reyne) s'avisera (Norm. Fr.), the king 
(or queen) will deliberate—^form of refusal, 
le style est I'homme (mCme) (Fr.), the style is the 
man himself (from BuRbn). 

I’dtat, c’est moi (Fr.), I am the state [alleged to 
have been said by Louis XIVJ. 
libertd, dgalitd, fratemitd (Fr.), liberty, equality, 
fraternity—a slogan of the French Revolution, 
limae labor (L.), the labour of the file, of polishing. 
—Horace, A.P., 291. 

littera scripte manet (L.), what is written down is 
permanent. See vox audita, 
lucri causa (L.), for the sake of gain, 
lucus a non lucendo (L.), the grove (lucus) (is so 
named) from its not shining (lucendo). 
ludere cum sacris (L.), to trifle with sacred things. 
I'union lait la force (Fr.), union makes strength, 
lupus in fabula (L^, the wolf in the fable; talk of 
the devil.—^Terence, Adel., IV. i. 21. 


macte virtute (L.), be honoured in your valour, 
virtue—used by Cicero, Virgil, Livy (macte 
virtate esto—Cato to one coming out of a 
resort of vice, acc. to Horace, Saf.,I. ii. 31-32). 
magna est veritas et praevolebit (L.), truth is great 
and will prevail (Vulgate, et prevalet), 
magni nommis umbra (L.), the mere shadow of a 
might]^ name.—Lucan, I. 13S. 
man qnicht deutseb (Oer.), German is spoken 
here. 

metre pnlchra filia pulrhrior (L.), a daughter 
fairer than her fhir mother.—^Horace, Od,, I. 
xvi. 1. 

nuutima dabetnr puero leverentia (L.), the greatest 
reverence is due to the boy—^i.e. to the inno¬ 
cence of his age.—Juvenal, XIV, 47. 
mea virtute me involvo (L^, 1 wrap mysdf in my 
virtue.—Horace, Od., lu. xxix. 54-SS. 
mMea agan (Or.), [let there be] nothing in excess, 
medio tntusimus ibis (L.), thou wilt go safest in 
the middle.—Ovid. M.. n. 137. 
mega bibUon, mega ludnm (Gr.), b^ book, great 
evil. 

mi khMi Kamariaaa (Or.), do not stir up Kam- 
arina (a pestilent marsh in Sicily): let well 
alone. 


maos Sana in cerpom saao (L.), a sound mbid in a 
sound body,-Juvenal, X. 356. 
mens site* couscia recti (L.), a mind conscious of 
rectitude.—Virgil, Aen., 1. 604. Cf. c en aci a 
mens recti. 

mindiiie dkta (L.), wonderful to tdl; mirabils 
visu, wonderful to see. 

mole ruit sua (L.), fhlls by its own weight.— 
Horace, Od., 111. iv. 63. 

monstrum horrandnm, informe, ingena (L.), a 
frightfiil monster, ill-shapen, huge.—^Viridi« 
Aen., UI. 638. 

morituri te salutamus. See ave. 

must comma un poisson (Fr.), dumb as a fish. 

natura abhorret vacuum (L.), nature abhors a 
vacuum. 

naturam expellas furca, tamen usque racurret (L.), 
though you drive out nature with a pitchfork, 
yet will she always return.—^Horace, Epist., 
I. X. 24. 

natura non facit saltus (or soltum) (L.). nature does 
not make leaps (or a leap), 
naviget Anticyram (L.), let him sail to Antkyra 
[where hellebore could be had, to cure madness}. 
—Horace, Sat., 11. iii. 166. 
nec capias, nec metuas (L.), neither desire nor fear, 
ncc deuB iatersit nisi dignus vnidicc nodus incident 
(L.), let not a god intervene unless a knot 
occur worthy of the untier.—Horace, A.P., 
191-2. 

ne cede mails (L.), yield not to misfortune.— 
Virgil, Aen., VI. 93. 

necessitas non habet legem (L.), necessity has no 
law. 

nec pluribuB.impar (L.), no unequal match for 
several (suns).—Louis XlV’s motto, 
nec scire fas est omnia (L.), it is not pwmitted to 
know all things.—Horace, Od., IV. iv. 22. 
ne exeat (L.), let him not depart, 
negator (L.), it is denied. 

nemo me impune lacessit (L.), no one provokes me 
with impunity—the motto of the kings of 
Scotland and of the Order of the Thistle; 
nemo repente fuit turpissimua, no one ever 
became utterly bad all at once—^Juvenal, II. 83. 
ne obliviscaris (L.), do not for«t. 
neque semper arcum tendit ApoOo (L.), Apollo does- 
not always bend his bow.—^Horace, Od., 11. 
X. 19-20. 

ne quid nimis (L.), [let there be] nothing in excess, 
nescis, mi flii, quantilla prudentia miuraus regatur 
(L.), you know not, my son, with what a small 
sto^ of wisdom the world is governed.— 
Attributed to Oxenstierna and others, 
nescit vox missa reverti (L.), a word published 
cannot be recalled.—Horace, A.P., 390. 
n’est-ce pas? (Fr.), is it not so? 
ne sutor ultra crepidam (L.). See sutor. 
ne temere (L.), not rashly—a papal decree of 1907 
denying /Mognition to the marriaM of a 
Catholic unless contracted before a prtest. 
niebt wabr? (Ger.), is it not true? isn’t that so? 
nihil tetigit quod non oraavit. See nullum, 
nil actum credens dam quid superesset agendum 
(L.), thinking nothing done while anything was 
yet to do.—Lucan, II. 637; nil admirari, to 
wonder at nothing.—Horace, Epist., I. vi. I; 
nil desperandum, nothing is to be despaired of. 
—Horac^ Od., 1. vii. 27. 
n’importo (rr.), no matter, 
nisi Dominus (rostra (L.), except the Lord pce^ 
the city, the watchman waketh but] 10 vain.— 
Ps. cxxvii—the motto of Edinburgh. 
nitOT in advorsum (L.), 1 strive In opposition.— 
Ovid, M., II. 72. 

non amo te, Sdiidi, nec possum dkere quare (L.), 
1 do not love thee, Sabidius, nor can I tell why. 
—Martisd, I. xxxiii. 

non compos mentis (L.), not of sound mind, 
non est mventus (L.), he has not been found (he 
has absconded). 
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non licet CL»)f it is not allowed. 
atm liquet (L.), it is not clear. 

■on mi ricordo (It.), I don’t remember, 
non inulta« aed multum (L.), not many, but much, 
non nobia, Oomine (L.), not unto us, O Lord.— 
Psalm cxv. 

non olet pecunia (L.), the money does not stink.— 
Attributed to Vespasian, of revenue from an 
unsavoury source. 

non omnia poasumus omnes (L.), we cannot 
all do everything.—^Virgil, Eel., viii. 63. 
non omnia moriar (L.), I shall not wholly die.— 
Horace, Od., III. xxx. 6. 

non placet (L.), it does not please—a negative 
vote. 

non ponumuB (L.), we cannot—a form of refusal, 
non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus eget 
(L.), not for such aid nor for these defenders 
does the time call.—Virgil, Aen., II. S21. 
nonumqiie prematur in annum (L.), and let it 
be kept unpublished till the ninth year.— 
Horace. A.P., 38S. 

non ttt edam vivo sed ut vivam edo (L.), I do not 
live to eat, but eat to live.—Quintilian, 
noua avons changd tout cola (Fr.), we have changed 
all that.—Moliire, Le Midectn malgri lui, 
II. iv. 

noua verrons (ce que noua verrona) (Fr.), we shall 
see (what we shall see). 

nulla dies aina linea (L.), no day without a line, 
without painting (or writing) a little, 
nulla nuova, buona nuova (It.), no news is good 
news. 

nulliua addictua (or adductua) jurare in verba 
magiatri (L.), bound to swear to the words of 
no master, to follow no one blindly or slavishly. 
—Horace, Episi., 1. i. 14. 
nullum (scil. scribendi genus) quod tetigh non 
omavit (L.), he touched no form of literature 
without adorning it. From Johnson’s epitaph 
on Goldsmith. 

nunc eat bibendum (L.), now is time to drink.— 
Horace. Od., 1. xxxvii. 1. 

obscurum per obscuriua (L.), (explaining) the 
obscure by means of the more obscure, 
oderint dura metuant (L.), let them hate so long 
- as they fear.—Accius, Atreus, Fragment IV; 

quoted in Cicero, Philippic, 1. xiv. 
odi prolanum vulgus et arceo (L.), I loathe and 
shun the profane rabble.—Horace, Od., iii. 
i. I. 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona novint, agri¬ 
colas (L.), Oh too happy farmers, if they but 
knew their luck.—^Virgil, Georg., 11. 458. 
ohe! jam aatis (L.), hold I enough now (a common 
phrase). 

ohne hast, ohne raat (Ger.), without haste, without 
rest.—Goethe’s motto, 
olim meminisse juvabit. See forsan. 
omne ignotum pro magnifico (L.), everything 
unknown (is taken to be) magnificent.— 
Tacitus, Agric., 30. i 

omnem credo diem tibi diluxisse aupremum (L.), 
believe each day to have dawned as your last. 
—Horace, Epist., I. iv. 13. 
omne tulit punctum qui miacuit utile dulci (L.), 
he has carried every vote who has combined the 
useful with the pleasing.—Horace, A.P., 343. 
omne vivum ex ovo (L.), every living thing comes 
from an egg.—Attributed to Harvey, 
omnia mea mecura porto (L.), all I have I carry 
with me. 

omnia mutantur. See tempora mutantur. 
onud&.vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori (L.), love 
overcomes all things, let us too yield to love. 
-^Virgil, Eel, X. dC 

ovs'Mtnndo (L.), with round, full voice (mouth).— 
. Horace, Ars Poetica, 323. 

O aaacta aimpIieitasS (L.), O holy simplicity! 
homioi airiilime dealt cnehunque taeri juasit et 
erectoa ad BMeia toUalif vaMnafL.). he gave man 


an up-turned face and bade contemplate the 
heavens and raise looks to the stars.—Ovid, 
Af.. I. 85. 

O ai aic omnia! (L.), Oh that he had done all 
things thus, or Oh that ail things were thus! 

O tempora! O mores! (L.), O the times! O the 
manners! Occurs in Cicero’s first speech 
against Catiline. 

otia daat vitia (L.), idleness begets vice, 
otiam cum dignitate (L.), dignified leisure, 
ouk eati? (Gr.), is it not so? 
ovem lupo committers (L.), to entrust the sheep to 
the wolf. 

pace tua (L.), by your leave, 
pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemas 
regumque turves (L.), pale Death knocks with 
impartial foot at poor men’s huts and kings’ 
castles.—Horace, Od., I. iv. 13-14. 
palmam qui meruit ferat (L.), let him who has won 
the palm wear it.—Dr Jortin, Lu.ws Poetici, 
viii, 20. 

panem et circenses (L.), bread and (Roman) 
circus-games—^food and amusements at public 
expense.—Juvotai, X. 81. 
panta men kathara tois katharois (Gr.), all things 
are pure to the pure.—^Titus, 1. IS. 
panta rhei (Gr.), all things are in a flux (a saying 
of Heraclitus). 

parcere subjectis et debellare simcrbos (L.), to 
spare the vanquished and put down the proud. 
—Virgil, Aen., VI. 854. 

par nobile fratrum (L.), a noble pair of brothers.— 
Horace, Sat., II. iii. 243. 

parturiunt montes, naacetur ridiculus mus (L.), the 
mountains are in travail, an absurd mouse will 
be bom.—Horace, A.P., 139. 
parva componere magnis. See si parva. 
pas op (Afrik.), look out. 

pathdmata mathSmata (Gr.), sufferings [are] 
lessons. 

paulo majora e anamu s (L.), let us sing of rather 
greater things.—Virgil, Eel, IV. 1. 
pax robisenm (L.), peace be with you. 
peccavi (L.), I have sinned, 
pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt (L.). perish 
those who have said our good things before us. 
—Attributed to Donatus and to Augustine, 
pereunt et imputantur (L.), [the moments, hours] 
pass away and are reckoned to our account, 
perfervidum ingenium (L.). See Scotorum. 
per varios caaus, per tot discrimina rerum (L.), 
through various chances, through so many 
crises of fortune.—Virgil, Aeg., I. 204. 
pleon hSmisy pantos (Gr.), the naif is more than 
the whole.—Hesiod, Erga, 40. 
plus ca change, plus e’est la mdme chose (Fr.). the 
more that changes the more it is the same thing 
(no superficial or apparent change alters its 
essential nature). 

poeta nascitur, non fit (L.), the poet is born, not 
made. 

pollAn onomatSn mia morphe (Gr.), one shape of 
many names.—Aeschylus, Prometheus, 210. 
polyphioisboio thalass^s (Cr.), of the much- 
sounding sea.—Homer, //.,!. 34; also Hesiod, 
Erga, 648. 

popuruB vult decipi, ergo decipiatur (L.), the 
public wishes to be fooled, therefore let it be 
fooled.—Ascribed to Cardinal Caraffa. 
poscimur (L.), we are called on [to sing, etc.], 
post equitem sedet atra cura (L.), behind the 
horsenwn sits black care.—Horace, Odes, 111. 
i. 40. 

post hoc, ergo propter hoc (L.), after this, therefore 
because of this (a fallacious reasoning), 
pour encourager lea autres (Fr.), to encourage 
the others (Voltaire, Candide, on the shooting 
of Admiral Byng); pmir lain rire, to raise a 
laugh; pour passer Ic tetnps, to pan away the 
time; pour prendre congd, or PPC, to take 
leave. 
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praatanridini. See Scotprum. 
priacipiii obeta (L.), resist the first beginnings.— 
Ovid, R.A., 91. Cf. venienti, etc. 
probetnm est (L.), it has been proved, 
probitas landatur et alget (L.), honesty is com¬ 
mended and left out in the cold.—Juvenal, I. 
74. 

procul este, profani (L.), keep your distance, 
uninitiated ones.—Virgil, Aen., VI. 2S8. 
prob podor! (L.), oh, for shame! 
proxime accessit (p/. accessenmt) (L.), came next 
(to the prizeman]. 

palvis ct umbra sumua (L.), we are dust and a 
shadow.—^Horace, Od.,IV. vil. 16. 
purpureas pannus <L.), a purple patch.—From 
Horace, A.P., 15-16. 


guamdiu se bene gesserit (L.), during good 
behaviour. 

quantum mutatus ab illo (L.), how changed from 
that (Hector who came back clad in Achilles’s 
spoils).—Virgil, Aen., II. 274. 
que diaUe allait-il fairs dans cette gaiira? (Fr.), 
what the devil was he doing in that galley ?— 
Moltire, Les Fourberies de Scapin, II. vii. 
quern di diligunt adolescens moritur (L.), whom 
the gods love dies young.—^Plautus’s translation 
of hon hoi theoi.... 

quern lupiter vult perdere dementat prius, or quern 
deuB perdere vult, prius dementat (L.), whom 
Jupiter (a god) wishes to destroy, he first makes 
mad. 

quo sais-ie (scai-je)? (Fr.), what do I know ?— 
Montaigne’s motto. 

que vottlez-vous? (Fr.^, what would you? 
quicquid agunt homines . . . nostri est farrago 
libelli (L.), whatever men do is the medley of 
our little book.—Juvenal, 1. 85-86. 
quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi (L.), 
whatever madness possesses the chiefs, it is 
(the common soldiers or people of) the 
Achaeans who suffer.—Horace, Epist., I. ii. 
14. 

quicttiique vult salvus esse (L.), whosoever will be 
saved (the beginning of the Athanasian creed), 
quid hoc sibi vult? (L.), what does this mean, 
quid rides? mutato nomine de te fabula narratur 
(L.), why do you laugh? with change of name 
the story is about you.—Horace, Sat., I. i. 69- 
70. 

quidn sabe? (Sp.), who knows? 
quieta non movcre (L.), not to move things that 
are at rest—to let slicing dogs lie. 
qui facit per alium facit per se (L.), he who acts 
through another is himself responsible, 
quis custodiet ipsos custodes? (L.), who will 
|ua^ the guards themselves?—Juvenal, VI. 

quis desiderio sit pudor ant modus tarn cari 
capitis? (L.), what shame or stint should there 
be in mOurning for one so dear?—Horace, Od., 

I. xxiv. 1. 

qui s'excuse s’accuse (Fr.), he who excuses himself 
accuses himself. 

quis separabit? (L.), who shall separate [us]? 
qui tacet consentit (L.), who keeps silence consoits. 
qui va Id? (Fr.), who goes there? 
quod avertnt Deus (L.), which may God avert, 
quod bonum, felix, faustumque sh (L.), may it 
be right, happy, and of good omen, 
quod erat demonstrandum (L.), or Q.E.D., which 
was to be proved or demonstrated; quod erat 
faciendum, or Q.E.F., which was to te done, 
quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus (L.), 
what everywhere, what always, what by all (has 
been believed).—St Vincent of Ldrins's 
definition of orthodoxy. 

quorum pars magna fiii (L.), in which 1 bore a 
great share.—Virgil, Aen., n. 6, 
quot homines, tot seutentiae (L.), as numy m«, 
so many minds or opinions.—^Terence, Phorndo, 

II. iv. 14 (or I. 454). 


qnousque tandem abniere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? (L.), how far, O Catiline, will you abuse 
our ratfence?—Cicero, In CatUtnam. 
quo vadis? (L.), whither goes! thou ? 


rara avis (1..), a rare bird, rate person or thing.— 
Juvenal, VI. 165. 

rari nantes In gurgite vasto (L.), here and there 

some swimming in a vast whirlpool_^Virgil, 

Aen., 1.118. 

reculer pour mieux sauter (Fr.), to draw back to 
take a tetter leap. 

redolet lucema (L.). it smells of the lamp, 
re galantuomo (It.), the honest king—^king and 
^ntleman [said of Victor Emmanuel II]. 
reiigio loci (L.), the religious spirit of the place. 

—Virgil, Aen., VIU. 349. 
rem acu tetigisti (L.), you have touched the thing 
with a needle, hit it exactly.—Proverbial 
expression used by Plautus, 
remis velisque (L.), with oars and sails; also 
remis ventisque, with oars and winds (Virgil, 
etc.); with all vigour. 

res angusta domi (L.), straitened circumstances at 
home.—Juvenal, III. 165. 
respice linem (L.), look to the end—^Playfully 
perverted into respice funem, beware of the 
(hangman’s) rope, 
resurgam (L.), 1 shall rise again, 
retro me, satana (L.), in Vulgate, vade retro me, 
satana, get thee behind me, Satan (Matt. xvi. 
23, Mark viii. 33, Luke iv. 8): stop trying 
to tempt me. 

revenona d nos moutons (Fr.), let us return to our 
sheep, i.e. our subject.—From the mediaeval 
fbree, L'Avocat Patnelin. 

rhododaktylos £6s (Gr.), rosy-fingered Dawn.— 
Homer, Odyssey, II. 1. 

rien ne va plus (Fr.), lit. nothing goes any more-L 
used by croupiers to indicate that no more bets 
may be made. 

risum teneatis, amici? (L.), could you keep from 
laughing, friends?—Horace, A.P., S. 

Roma locu^ causa finita (L.), Rome has spoken, 
the cause is ended, 
mat caelum. See fiat justitia. 
rudis indigestaque moles (L.), a rude and shapeless 
mass.-^vid, M., I. 7. 
rait. See mole. 

ras in urbe (L.), the country in town.—Martial, 
XII. 57,21. 

rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis (L.), waits 
like the yokel for the river to run by.—Horace, 
Epist., 1. ii. 42. 


salaam aleikum (Ar.), peace be upon you. 
salus populi suprema lex esto (L.), let the 
welfare of the prople be the final law (Cicero, 
De Legibus, III. iii: suprema est lex), 
sans pear ct sans reproche (Fr.), without fear and 
without rei^oach. 

sapere aude (L.), dare to be wise.—^Horace, 
Epist., 1. ii. 40. 

sartor resartus (L.), the tailor retailored, 
sauter A pieds joints (Fr.), to take a standing jump, 
sauve qui pout (Fr.), save himself who can: every 
man for himself. 

Scotorum praefervida ingenia (L.), the ardent 
tempers of the Scots.—Buchanan, Hist. Scot., 
XVI. li. 

selon les rdgles (Fr.), according to the rules, 
semel insanlvimus omnes (L.), we have all played 
the fool once.—J. B. Mantuanus, Eel., i. 217. 
se non i vero, i ben trovato (It.), if it is not true, it 
is cleverly invented. 

sero venientibos ossa (L.), the bones to the late¬ 
comers. 

sic itur ad astra (L.), such is the way to the stars.— 
Virgil, Aen., IX. 641. 

sk transit gloria mnndi (L.), so passes away 
earthly ^oiy. 
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■ie «w noD tabb (L.), that do you, not for your- 
Mlvet.—^Ascribed to Vwl. 

•i iwMtto moit, ti vitilwHt pourait (Fr.), if 
youth but knew, if age but could. 
t*il tout ^alt (Fr.), if you please. 

■fawMa timiUwa curantar (L.), likes are cured by 
hket—a hair of the dog that bit one. 
ai numumentun lequiris, circunwpice (L.), if you 
seek (hit) monument, look round you (inscrip¬ 
tion for the architect Christopher Wren’s tomb 
in St Paui't). 

ainplex munditiit (L.), elegant in simplicity.— 
Horace, Od., I. v. S. 

tine Cerere et Ubero hriget Venus (L.), without 
Ceres and Bacchus Qood and drink) Venus (love) 
is cold—^Terence, Mun., IV. v. 6. 
tine in et studio (L.), without ill-will and without 
fhvour. 

tint Id lunt ant non tint (L.), let them be as they 
are or not at ail. 

ai parla Italiano (It.), Italian spoken, 
ai patva licet compomre magnit (L.; Virgil, 
Georg,, IV. 176); ti componere magnit parva 
mihi fat ett (Ovid, Metamorphoses, V. 416-7), if 
it is permissible to compare small things to 
great. 

tiato, viator (L.), stop, traveller, 
ti vit pacem, para bellum (L.), if ybu would have 
peace, be ready for war. 

tldat onar anthrbpos (Gr.), man is a dream of a 
shadow.—^Pind., Pyth., VIII. 95. 
aoUtudinem fachint, pacem appellant (L.), they 
make a desert and call it peace.—^Tacitus, 
Agric., 30. 

aolvMitar risu tabulae: tu missus abibis (L.), the 
bills will be dismissed with laughter—you will 
be laughed out of court.—Horace, Sat,, II. 
i. 86. 

tidvHur ambulando (L.), (the problem of reality 
of motion) is solved by walking—^by practical 
experiment, by actual performance, 
ipero meliora (L.), 1 hope for better things, 
splandide mendax (L.), splendidly false, nobly 
lying.—Horace, Od., III. xi. 35. 

Bpreto^ue injuria formae (L.), (and) the insult 
of beauty slighted.—Virgil, Aen., I. 27. 

Stans pede in uno (L.), standing on one foot.— 
Horace, Sat., I. iv. 10. 
atat pro rathme voluntas (L.). See hoc volo. 
atet fortuna domus (L.), may the fortune of the 
house last long. 

atnrm und drang (Ger.), storm and stress, 
ana si bona. Sm O fortunatos.... 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re (L.), gentle in 
manner, resolute in deed, 
aunt lacrimae rerum (L.), there are tears for things 
(unhappy).—Virgil, Aen., 1.462. 
snppressm veri suggestio falsi (L.), supprmsion 
<H truth is suggestion of the false. 
suTBum cmda (L.), lift up your hearts. 

Burteut, pas de xile (Fr.), above all, no zeal, 
autor ne supra cr^dam judicatet (L.), let not 
the cobbler criticise (a work of art) above the 
sandal. See ulbacrepidate in Diet. 

tacent, oatia laudant (L.), their silence is praise 
enough.—Terence, Eun., III. ii. 23. 
tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem (L.). a 
task of such didiculty was it to found the 
Roman race.—Virgil, Aen., I. 33. 
tanbwne animu caelMtibus irae? (L.), are there 
suGh violent passions in celestial minds?— 
^(gO, Aen., 1.11. 

tasagbea (orig. omnia) mutantur, nos et mutamur 
hi iBis (L.), the times (all things) change, and 
we with them. 

bsmptts edax rsrum (L.), time consumer of things. 

—Ovid, M., XV. 234. 

(MMs fugit (L), time flies, 
fhafiiaia, thalaasal or tbidatta thalatta! (Gr.), the 
aeo, the seal (the exulting cry of Xttophon’s 


men on beholding the aea).~Xeoophon, 
Atudfosis, IV. 7. 

timeo Danaos et dona feraites (L.), I fear the 
Greeks, even when bringing gifts.—Virgil, Aen., 
II. 49. 

tiid d quatre dpingles (Fr.), as neat as can be. 
ton d’lmameibomenos prosephS (Gr.), addressed 
him in reply.—Homer (passim). 
totus, teres, atque rotundus (L.), complete, 
smooth, and round.—Horace, Sat,, II. vii. 86. 
toujours perdrix (Fr.), partridge every day—^too 
much of a good thing. 

tout comprendre e’est tout pardonner (Fr.), to 
understand all is to pardon all; tout est Midu 
fors rhonneur, all is lost but honour [attrlb. to 
Francis I after Pavia]; tout vient (d point) d 
qui salt attendre, all things come to him who 
can wait. 

traduttora traditore (It.), a translator is a traitor or 
betrayer:—p/. traduttori traditori. 
tria iuncta in uno (L.), three things in one. 

ubi bene, ibi patria (L.), where it goes well with 
me, there is my fatherland, 
ubi saeva indignatio idterius cor lacerare nequit 
(L.), where fierce indignation can tear his heart 
no longer.—Part of Swift’s epitaph, 
und so wetter (Ger.), or u.b.w., and so forth, 
urbi et orbi (L.), to the city (Rome) and to the 
world, to everyone. 

uti pouidetis (L.), lit. as you possess—the 
principle of letting e.g. belligerents keep what 
they have acquired. 

vade in pace (L.), go in peace, 
vade retro me, sataiui. See retro, 
varium et mntabile semper femina (L.), woman is 
ever a fickle and changeable thing.—^Virgil, 
Aen., IV. 569. 

vedi Napoli, e poi muori (It.), see Naples, and die. 
veni Creator Spiritus (L.), come. Creator Spirit— 
the beginning of an early Latin hymn. 
venienti occurrite morbo (L.), run to meet disease 
as it comes.—^Persius, III. 63. 
veni, vidi, vici (L.), I came, I saw, I conquered.— 
Asetib^ to Caesar on his victory over Pbar- 
naces. 

vera incessu patuit dea (L.), the true goddess was 
revealed by her gait.—Virgil, Aen., I. 405. 
verbum sapienti sat est (L.), a word to the wise is 
enough—often abbrev. verb. sap. and verb. sal. 
See dictum. 

veritas odium parit (L.), truth begets hatred.— 
TerenM, Andria, I. i. 41. 

vestigia . . . nulla retrorsum (L.), no footprints 
backwards (at the lion’s den): sometimes used 
to mean no going back.—Horace, EPist., 
I. i. 74-75. 

victrix causa deis idacutt, sed victa Catoni (L.), 
the gods pirdierred the winning cause, but 
Cato the losing.—Lucan, I. 128. 
video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor (L.), 1 see 
the better course and approve it, 1 follow the 
worse.—Ovid. M., VII. 20. 
vigilate et orate (L.), watch and pray, 
viresque oequirtt eundo (L.), (Fama, hearsay 
personified) gains strength as she goes.—Virgil, 
Aen., IV. nr 

Virgilium vidi tantum (L.), I just saw Virgil [and 
no more].—Ovid, TUst., IV. x. 51. 
virginibus puerisque canto (L.), I sing for maidens 
and boys—for the young person.—^Horace, 
Od.,IlI. i. 4. 

virtus post nummos (L.), virtue after money—^i.e. 

money first.—^Horace, ^Ist., I. i. 54. 
vita brevis, ars longs (L.), life is short, art is long 
(see ho bios....); vita sine Utteris mora cat, 
life without literature k death, 
vhre fat bagatelle (quasi-Fr.), long live folly, 
viva lit vivas (L.), live that you may live; vivo, 
valeqae, life and health to you. 
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vivit powt fiMia virtw (L.)i virtue lives beyond the 
grave. 

vixere fortes ante Agamenmona nuhi (1^), many 
brave men UvM befora Agamemnon.— 
Horace, Od., IV. ix. 25*26. 

vogue la gaUro! (Ft.), row die boat: row on: 
come what may 1 

volenti non fit injuria (L.), no wrong is done to one 
who consents. 

vok, non valeo (L.), I am willing, but unable. 

Tobo sciolto e pensieri stretti (It.), open face, 
close thoughts. 

vous Tarex voulu, George Dandin (Fr.), you would 
have it so.—Molidre, George Dandin, Act 1. 


vox audita pent, littora scripte manat (L.). the 
heard word is lost, the written letter abides; 
vox et praeterea nihil, a voice and nothing more 
(of a nightingale). 

wahrheit and diditung (Ger.), truth and poetry, 
wcin, weib, und gesang (Ger.), wine, woman and 
song. 

wer da? (Ger.), who is there? 
wie geht s? (Ger.), how are you? 

zonam perdidit (L.), he has lost his money-belt: 
he is in needy circumstances; zonam ewvete, 
to loose the viigin zoneii i.e. marry. 



List of abbreviations and symbols 

(1) Thert is now a tendency to spell abbreviations, esp. of scientific terms and names of international 
organisations, without stops. Jn the list beiow, we have generally left stops out, but it should be 
waerstood that in most cases neither method of writing (with or without stops} Is wrong. 

(2) in order to save space, <d)brevlations far the names of societies and associations are given, but, 
except for same special reason, atdfreviations for the designations of those belonging to any particular 
organisation—as Associate, Fellow, Associate Fellow, Member, or Associate Member—are not 
mcifically included. 

(3) the Greek alphabet is given on page 1642, but letters much used in scientific terms are included below. 


a »lpha (q.v. in Diet.)- 

A.. • Associate ,.. See note (2) above. 

A Amateur; Academician; ergon (never written 
with stop); ampere: angstrom; atomic (in 
A-bomb): denoting the first, or a high, class 
(A-road; see Diet.); advanced (in A-level); 
adult—used to mark a motion picture at a 
showing of which any child under 14 should be 
acwmpanied by an adult. 

A AnratrOm. 

a are (metric measure); atto-(seep. 1649). 
a. acc^ted; acre; active; afternoon; annus, 
year; ante, before. 

1 or U, In prescriptions, ana (Gr.), i.e. of each 
a like quantity. 

AA Automobile Association; Anti-aircraft; used 
to mark motion pictures to which no child 
under 14 may be admitted. 

AAA Amateur Athletic Association. 

AAM air-to-air missile. 

A and M (Hymns) Ancient and Modern. 
AAQMG Auistant Adjutant and Quarter¬ 
master General. 

AAS Academiae Americanae Socius, Fellow of 
the American Academy. 

AB Able-bodied seaman; Artium Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

ABA Amateur Boxing Association. 

Abb. Abbess; Abbot: Abbey. 

abbr.| abbrev. abbreviated; abbreviatioft. 

abd. abdicated. 

ABFM American Board of Foreign Missions, 
ab hut. ab initio, from the beginning, 
abl. ablative. < 

Abp. Archbishop. 

abr. abridged; abridgment. 

ABS American Bible Society; Associate of the 
Building Societies Institute, 
aba., abaoi. absolutely, 
aba., abatr. abstract. 

aba. re. absente reo, the accused being absent. 
AC Aircraftman; Aero Club; Alpine Club; 
ante Christum, Before Christ; alternating 
current (elect.). 

Ac actinium. 

a.c. altnnating current. 

ACA Associate of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. 

ace. account (also aect., a/c); accountant; 

accusative (also accua.); according. 

ACCA Asioeiatioa of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants. 

AOGB Arts Council of Great Britain. 


ACT Australian Capital Territory, 
act. active. 

ACTH adrenocorticotrophin. 

ACW Aircraftwoman. 

A.D., AD anno Domini, in the year of the Lord, 
a.d. after date; ante diem, before the day. 

ad. advertisement. 

ADC Aide-de-camp. 

ad fin. adfinem, at, towards, or to, the end. 
ad inf. ad infinitum, to infinity, 
ad init. ad initium, at or to the beginning, 
ad int. ad interim, in the meantime, 
adi. adjective; adjourned; adjustment. 

Adjt. Adjutant. 

Adjt.-Gen. Adjutant-General. 

ad lib. ad libitum, at pleasure (see Diet.). 

ad loc. ad locum, at the place. 

Adm. Admiral. 

a.d.p. automatic data processing, 
adv. advent; adverb; adversus, against; advo¬ 
cate; advisory. 

ad val. ad valorem, according to value, 
advt. advertisement. 

ae. , aet. aetatis, of his age, aged (so many years). 
AEA Atomic Energy Authority (UK). 

AEC Army Educational Corps (now RAEC); 

Atomic Energy Commission (US). 

A.E.l.O.U. Austriae est imperare orbi universe, 
it is Austria's part to rule the whole world. 
AET Associated Electrical Industries. 

AEU Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

AF ... Associate Fellow ... See note (2) above. 
A.F. Admiral of the Fleet; Army Form; (or 
a.f.) audio frequency. 

AFA Amateur Football Association. 

AFBS American and Foreign Bible Society. 
AFC Air Force Cross. 

AFL American Federation of Labour (amalga¬ 
mated, 19SS, with CIO). 

AFM Air Force Medal. 

A.G. Adjutant-General; (or A.-G.) Attorney- 
General. 

AG Aktiengesellschaft (Ger.). Limited liability 
company. 

Ag argentum, silver, 
agr., agric. agriculture. 

Agt. Agent. 

A.H. anno Hegirae, in the year of Hegira—i.e. 
from the flight of Mohammed (a.d. 622, 13th 
Sept.). 

a.h.1. ad kune locum, at this place. 

A.H.S. Anno Humanae Salutis, in the Year of 
Human Salvation. 
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ad hanc vocem, at this word. 

A.I. artificial ins imination. 

AID artificial insemination donor; Agency for 
International Development (US). 

AUf artificial insemination husbtuid. 

A.K.C. Associate of King's College, London. 

Ai aluminium. 

Aia. Alabama. 

Alas. Alaska. 

Alha. Alberta. 

Alban, of St Albans. 

AM. Alderman, 
alg. algebra. 

ah. altotiate; altitude; alto. 

Alta. Alberta. 

A.M.... Associate Member ... See note (2) above. 
A.M. Artium Magisteft Master of Arts; (also 
a.m.) ante meridiem, before noon; Anno Mundi, 
in the year of the world; Ave Maria, Hail Mary; 
Am Main, on the (river) Main; amplitude 
modulation. 

Am americium. 

Am., Amer. America; American. 

AMA American Missionary Association; Assist¬ 
ant Masters’ Association. 

A.M.D.G. ad majorem Dei gloriam, to the greater 
glory of God. 
amp ampere, 
amt. amount. 
a.m.t. air mail transfer, 
amu atomic mass unit. 

an. anno, in the year; anonymous; ante, before, 
anal, analysis; analogy, 
aaat. anatomy; anatomical, 
aac. ancient; anciently. 

Ang. Anglice, in English, 
aame (Fr.) anonyme, limited liability, 
anon, anonymous, 
ana. answer. 

antiq. antiquities; antiquarian. 

Ansae See Diet. 

ANZUS, Anzus See Diet. 

A.O. Army Order. 

A.O.C.-in-C. Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 
AOF Ancient Order of Foresters, 
aor. aorist. 

AP Associated Press. 

Ap., Apl., Apr. April. 


ASA Amateur Swinuning Association; American 
Standards Association. 

Asaph of St Asaph. 

As«c SMDict. 

ASE Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

ASF Assoewte of the Institute of Shipping and 
Forwarding Agents. 

ASLEFfOs'A/. Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. 

Aslib, as'lUt. Name formed originally ftom the 
Association of Special Libraries and /nformation 
Aureaux, which was later merged with another 
orninisatton. 

asm air-to-surfacc missile 
Ass., Assoc., Association. 

Asst. Assistant. 

AST Atlantic Standard Time, 
astr., astron. astronomer; astronomy, 
astrol. astrology. 

At astatine. 

ATC Air Training Corps; automatic train con¬ 
trol. 

atm. atmosphere. 

at. no., at. numb, atomic number. 

ATS Auxiliary Territorial Service (superseded 
by WRAC). 
ats. at suit of (law). 
a.t.B. anti-tetanic serum. 

Att. Attic (Greek); Attorney. 

Att.-Gen. Attorney-General. 

attrib. attribute(d); attributive; attributively. 

Atty. Attorney. 

ATV Associated Television, 
at. wt- atomic weight 

AU, AU Angstrdm unit (now usu Angstrfim; 

abbrev. A). 

Au aurum, gold. 

A.U.C. anno urbis conditae or ah urbe condita, in 
the year from the building of the city—Rome 
(753 n.c.). 

Aufl. Aaflage (Ger.), edition. 

Aug. August, 
sag. augmentative. 

AUT Association of University Teachers, 
aut., auto, automatic. 

Attth. Ver., A.V., AV Authorised Version. 

av. avenue; average. 

a.v. annos vixit, lived (so many) years. 


apo. apogee. 

Apoc. Apocalypse; Apocrypha, Apocryphal. 

app. appendix; apparent, apparently; appren¬ 
tice. 

appro, approval, approbation, 
approx, approximate; approximately. 

A.r.R.C. Anno post Romam conditam, in the year 
otter the founding of Rome (733 b.c.). 

AQ achievement quotient, 
aq. agua, water. 

a.r. anno regni, in the year of the reign. 

Ar argon. 

Ar., Arab. Arabic. 

u., on. arrive or arrives; arrival. 

ARA Associate of the Royal Academy. 

ARC Agricultural Research Council, 
arch, archaic, 
arcb., archit. architecture, 
archacol. archaeology. 

Arebd. Archdeacon; Archduke, 
arg. argentum, silver. 

Arg. Rep. Argentine Republic, 
arith. arithmetic; arithmetical. 

Aris. Arizona. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

Arm. Armenian; Armoric. 

ARP Air Raid Precautions. 

A.R.R. anno regni regis or reginae, in the year of 
the king's or the queen's reign. 
aiT. arranged; arrival, 
art. article: artificial; (also arty.) artillery. 

As arsenic. 

A.S. Anglo-Saxon; Anno Safutis, in the year of 
Salvation; Assistant Secretary. 


ave. avenue. 

A. V.M. Air Vice-Marshal. 

avoir., avdp. avoirdupois. 

AWOL absent, or absence, without official leave. 

AWRE Atomic Weapons Research Establish¬ 
ment. 

ax. axiom. 

az. azimuth. 

P beta (q.v. in Diet.). 

B. Baron; British; Bachelor. 

B boron; (on lead pencils) black. 

B magnetic flux density. 

6 breadth. * 

b. bom; book. 

B.A., BA Baccalaureus Artium, Bachelor of Arts; 
British America; British Association (for the 
Advancement of Science); British Academy; 
Buenos Aires. 

Ba barium. 

BAA British Airports Authority. 

BABS beam, or blind, approach beacon system. 

Bach. Bachelor. 

BACIE British Association for Commercial and 
Industrial l^ucation. 

B.Agr..,B.Agrie., BAgr(ic) Bachelor of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

BA.I., BAI Baccalaureus In Arte Ingerdaria, 
Bachelor of Engineering. 

bal. balance. 

BALPA, bal’pa. British Airline Pilots' Associa¬ 
tion. 

B and B. bed and breakfast. 

B and FBS British and Foreign Bible Society. 



b ui • bnAdy sad soda. 

BAOR British Army of the Rhine. 

Bep., Rapt. Baptist. 

‘bap., biqiit. baptised. 

Bar. barrister. 

B.Aich., BAreh Bachelor of Architecture. 

Bart. Baronet, 
bat, batt battalion; battery. 

B.B. Bovs* Brigade. 

BB (on lead pencils) double, or very, black, 
bb. books. 

BBB (on lead pencils) triple black, blacker than 
BB. 

BBBC British Boxing Board of Control. 

BBC British Broadcasting Corporation (orig. 
Company). 

BWC British Board of Film Censors. 

B.C., BC Before Christ; Board of Control; 
British Columbia; Battery Commander. 

''b.c.g. bacillus of Calmette and Guirin, an attenu¬ 
ated strain of the tubercle bacillus, used for 
inoculation. 

B.Cb., BCh Baccalaureus CMrurgtae, Bachelor 
of Sura^. 

B.C.L.) BCL Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B. Comm., B.Com., B ComCm) Bachelor of Com¬ 
merce. 

BCS British Computer Society. 

B.D., BD Bachelor of Divinity, 
bd. bound. 

BDA British Dental Association. 

Bte. Brinde. 

B.D.S., BDS Bachelor of Denial Surgery, 
b^. boards. 

Be beryllium. 

B.E., BE Bachelor of Engineering; Boaid of 
Education. 

b.e. bill of exchange. 

BBA British European Airways. 

BEAMA British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
fhcturers Association. 

B.Bd., BEd Bachelor of Education. 

Bade Bedfordshire. 

BEF British Expeditionary Force. 
be(. before. 

Bdg. Belgian, Beigic. 

BDiil British Empire Medal. 

Benelnx. See Diet. 

B.Eog., BEng Bachelor of Engineering. 

Berks Berkshire. 

B. da L. (Fr.) Bacheller is Lettres, Bachelor of 
Letters. 

B. ds S. (Fr.) Buchelier is Sciences, Bachelor of 
Sciences, 
bet. between. 

BeV billion electron-volt(s) (in LISA, where 
billion means 1000 million, same as GeV). 
bf brought forward. 

BFPO British Forces Post Office. 

Um brake horse-power. 

B.Hy<, BHy Bachelor of Hygiene. 

Bi bismuth. i 

Bib. Bible. 

Bibl. Biblical. 
bHil. bibliotheca. 

bibliog. bibliographer; bibliography. 

BIM British Institute of Management, 
biog. biographer; biography, biographical, 
bioi. biology; biological. 

BIPM Bureau International des Folds et Mesures, 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
BIR British Institute of Radiology. 

BIS Bank for International Settlements. 

Us. bissextile, 
bk book; bank; bark. 

Bk berkelium. 
bkg. banking. 

Met. basket. 

B.L.,BL Bachelor of Law; Bachelor of Letters; 
British Legion. 

. U. bairU; bale. 

" 11 . 1 . bill of lading. 
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bldg, building. 

B.Litt., B.lit., BLit(t) Baecalamuis Llr(l)eranim, 
Bachelor of Literature or Letters, 

Blvd. Boulevard. 

B.M., BM Bachelor of Medicine; British 
Museum; (B.M.) Beatae Memoriae, of blessed 
memory; (BAl.) Brigade Major. 

BMA British Medical Association. 

BMEWS Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. 
BMJ British Medical Journal. 

B.Mu8., BMub Bachelor of Music. 

Bn. Baron, 
bn. battalion. 

BNEC British National Export Council. 
b.o. branch office; buyer's option; body odour 
(also B.O.). 

BOAC British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
Boh. Bohemia, Bohemian. 

Bol. Bolivia, 
bor. borough. 

B.O.T., BoT Board of Trade, 
bot. botany; botanical; bought. 

Boul. Boulevard. 

Bp. Bishop. 

BP British Pharmacopoeia; British Public; 

British Petroleum. j 

b.p. boiling-point (or bp); bills of parcels; bins 
payable; birthplace (Uso b.pl.); bonum publi¬ 
cum, the public good. 

B.Pharm., BPharm Bachelor of Pharmacy. 
B.Phil., BPhil Baccalaureus PhUosophiae, 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

B.Q. Bene guiescat, may he (or she) rest well, 
bque. barque. 

Br., Bro. Brother. 

Br bromine. 
b.r. bank rate, 
br. branch; brig; brown. 

B.R., BR British Rail. 

Braz. Brazil; Brazilian. 

BRCS British Red Cross Society, 
b. rec. bills receivable. 

Bret. Breton, 
brev. brevet; breveted. 

Brig. Brigadier. 

Brjg.-Gen. Brigadier-General. 

Brit. Britain; Britannia; British; Briton. 

Bro. Brother. 

Bros. Brothers. 

BRS British Road Services. 
b.s. bill of sale. 

B.S. Bachelor of Science or of Surgery (or BS); 

Blessed Sacrament: Balance Sheet; Bill of Sale. 
BSA Building Societies Association; Birming¬ 
ham Small Arms. 

BSC British Steel Corporation; British Sugar 
Corporation. 

B.Sc., BSc Bachelor of Science. 

BSI British Standards Institution; Building 
Societies Institute. 

BS(S) British Standards (Specification). 

BST British Summer Time; British Standard 
Time. 

Bt. Baronet. 

BTC British Transport Commission (1947-1962). 
BThU British Thermal Unit (this abbrev. not 
recommended). 

BTU Board of Trade Unit. 

Btu British Thermal Unit, 
bu., bus. (or bush.) bushelfs). 

BUA British United Airways. 

Bucks Buckinghamshire. 

Bulg. Bulgaria: Bulgarian. 

BUP British United Press (former agency). 
BUPA British United Provident Association, 
bus., bush, bushel. 

B.V. Beata Virgo, Blessed Virgin; Bene vale, fare¬ 
well. 

B.V.M. The Blessed Virgin Mary. 

B.V.M.(R)S., BVM(&)S Bachelor of Veterinary 
Medicine & Surgery, 
bvt. brevet, breveted. 
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B. W.TX BritishWomeii*tTeiiipeniieeAnocit> 
tkML 

C. ConBervative. 

C caibon; coulomb. 

C lyinbol for electric capacitance. 

*C degteefs) Cebiui, centigrade. 

G. caput, ciaptai cent; centime; cfrcn, about, 
c centi-(seep. 1649). 
t cent(s); cedi(s). 

CA Chartered Accountant (Scotland); County 
Alderman. 

Ca calcium. 

ca. cases; circa, about. 

CAB CM Aeronautics Board (USA); Gtizens* 
Advice Bureau. 

c.a.d. cash against documents. 
c.-i>d. c’csr-dkifre (Fr.), that is to say. 

Cal., Calif. California. 

Cam., Caad). Cambridge. 

Caaiba Cambridgeshire. 

Can. C^on; Omto. 

CAN Customs assigned number. 

Caat. Canterijury; Canticles. 

Cantab. Cantabrlgtensis, of Cambridge. 

Cantuar. Cantuarla, Canterbury; Cantuarknsis, 
of Canterbury. 

cap. caput, chapter; capital; capitulum, head, 
chapter; c<g>iat, let him (or her) take, 
caps capitals. 

Ci^ Captain. 

CAR Central African Republic. 

Car. Carolus, Charles, 
car. carat. 

Card. Cardinal. 

CARD Campaign Against Racial Discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Cards Cardiganshire. 

CARE, or Care Co-operativefor American Relief 
to Everywhere, 
carp, carpentry. 

Cash. Cashier. 

CAT Coll^ of Advanced Technology, 
cat. catechism; catalogue. 

Calh. Catholic. 

CB, C.B. Companion of the Order of the Bath; 
tformerIy)connned(orconfinement)to barracks: 
Cape Breton; County Borough. 

Cb columbium (now officially niobium). 

CBC Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

CBE Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

CBl Confederation of British Industry. 

CBS Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament; 

Columbia BroadcastiM System. 

CC County Council; Cricket Club; closed cii^ 
cult (transmission). 

cc. cmita, chapters, 
ec cubic centimetre($). 

CCS Casualty Clearing Station; Corporation of 
Certified Secretaries, 
cd condda. 

Cd cadmium. 

CD Corps DipUmuaiaue, Diplomatic Corps; 
Civil Defence; Congous Dis6ase(s); Cana¬ 
dian Forces Decoration. 

Cdr. Commando'. 

^SO Companion of the Distinguished Sovice 
Onto. 

cdv carte-de-visite. 

CE Civil Engineer; Christian Endeavour; Coun¬ 
cil of Europe. 

Ce cerium. 

CEDO Centre for Educatiorul Devdopment 
Overseas (formoly CREDO). 

CEF Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

CEGB Central Elotricity Generating Board. 
CEI Council of Engineering Institutions. 

cd. celebrated. 

Celt Cdtk. 

CBMA Council for the Encouragement of Mnsie 
and the Arts (ikw AC^B). 


CBB. central; century. 

CJIag., CEag Chortoed Engineer. 

cant, cent c«mm,u hundred; century; centeil, 

CENTO Central Treaty Organbation. 

CERN Coasell (now Organisatbm) Europim 
pwrhRtchtrclutiuclialre ,European Organisa¬ 
tion for Nuclear Research, 
cert, certainty: (also certif.) certificate; certifi¬ 
cated: certify. 

Cestr. Cestrensis, of Chester. 

CET Central European Time, 
cetjur. cerer/spar/bus, other things beiimequal. 
CEtS Church of Eiuland Temperance Society. 
CF Chaplain to the Forces. 

Cf californium. 

cf. con/er, compare: calf (book-binding). 
c.f. (and) i. cost, fraght, and insurance, 
eg centigram(meXs). 
c.g. centre of gravity. 

CGH Cum of Good Hope. 

CG(L)t City and Guilds (of London) Institute. 
C6FM Confirenee GiniraletlesPoidtetMesurtt, 
General Conference of Wdghts and Measures. 
CGS, egs centimetre-gramme-seemid unit, or 
mtem. 

C,G.S. Chief of the General Staff. 

CGT ConfitUratton GHtirale du Travail, General 
Confederation of Labour. 

C.H., CH Companion of Honour. 

Ch. Ctuef; China; Church: Champion, 
ch. chaldron; chapter; child. 
c.h. central heating. 

Chal., Cbald. Chaldee; Chaldaic. 

Chamb. Cliamberlain. 

Chanc. Chancellor; Chancery. 

Chap. Chaplain; Chapter. 

Cbas. Charles. 

Ch.B., ChB Chlrurglae Baccahureus, Bachelor 
of Surgery. 

cfaem. chemistry; chemical. 

Ch. Hist. Church History. 

Chin. China; Chinese. 

Ch.J. Chief-Justice. 

ChJVf., ChM Chlrurglae Maglster, Master of 
Surgery. 

choc, chocolate. 

Chr. Christ; Christian. 

Cbron. Chronicles. 

chron. chronicle; chronology; chronological. 

Cl Channel Islands. 

Ci curie. 

CIA Central Intdligence Agency (USA). 

Cic. Cicero. 

Cicestr. Cleesfrensis, of Chichester. 

OD Criminal Investiration Department; Coun¬ 
cil of Industrial Design. 

CIE Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire (not conferred since 1947); Cteas 
lompair Eireann. 

Cie (Fr.) Compagnie, Company. 
c.i.f. cost, insurance, freight. 

C.LG.S. Chief of Imperw General Staff (now 
C.G.S.). 

ClI Chartered Insurance Institute. 

CIM Commission on ladustnr and Manpower. 
C-ia-C. Commander-in-Chief. 

CIO Congress.of Industrial Organisations. 

OPM Comiti International des Folds etMesures, 
International Committee of Weights and 
Measures. 

CIR Commission’on Industrial Relations, 
cir., cite, circa, circiter, ctreum, about, 
circs, cirqpmstances. 

CIS Chartered Irutitute of Secretaries, 
cit. citation; citizen, 
chr. civil; civilian. 

CJ Chief-Justice. 

Cl chlorine, 
cl centilitte(s). 
cL class; clause. 

C.L cum laude. with praise. 
cIsMs. classical; classification. 
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C.Litt.| CLitt Companion of Literature. 

CLR Computer Language Recorder. 

CLSC Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
CLT Computer Language Translator. 

C.M. Certificated Master; CorrespondingMem> 
her; Common Metre; Chtrurgiae Magisler, 
Master of Surgery (or CM); Chief Minister 
(India). 

Cm curium, 
cm centimetre(s). 

c.m. carat mitrique, metric carat; causa mortis, 
by reason of death. 

Casd Command Paper. 

CMC Companion of the Order of St Michael 
and St George. 

CMRST Committee on Manpower Resources 
for Science and Technology. 

CMS • Church Missionary Swiety. 

CN Denoting an irritant ‘gas’ used in the same 
manner as CS (q.v.). 

CNAA Council for National Academic Awards. 
CND Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 
CNS central nervous system. 

CG Colonial Office (before Aug. 1966); Com¬ 
monwealth Office (from Aug. 1966; see also 
FCO); Commanding Officer; Criminal Office; 
Crown Office; conscientious objector. 

Co cobalt. 

Co. Company; County, 
c/o care of. 
coad. coadjutor. 

Cobol See Diet. Also COBOL, 
coefa., cocU. cochlear, a spoon, spoonful, coch. 
amp., — amplum, a tablespoonful. coch. mag.. 
— magnum, a large spoonful, coch. med., — 
medium, a dessertspoonful, coch. parr., — 
parvum, a teaspoonful. 

Cod. Codex. 

c.o.d. cash (or collect) on delivery. 

C of A Certificate of Airworthiness. 

C.ofE. Church of England; Council of Europe. 
C. of 1. Church of Ireland. 

C. of S. Chief of Staff; Church of Scotland. 

cog. cognate. 

c.o.g. centre of gravity. 

C.O.G.B. Certified Official Government Business. 
COI Central Office of Information. 

COL Computer-oriented language. 

Col. Ckilonel; Colorado; Colossians. 

col. column. 

coll, college: colleague; collector; colloquial, 
collat. collateral: collaterally. 
coOoq. colloquial; colloquially. 

Colo. Colorado. 

Colosi. Colossians. 

Com. Commander; Commodore; Committee; 
Commissioner; Commonwealth; Communist. 

com. common: comedy; commerce; committee; 
commune. 

* Comdr Commander. 

Comdt Commandant. 

Comecon Council for Mutual Economic Aid, 
or Assistance (Communist* Nations). Also 
COMECON. 

Comiaform, Comhitera. See Diet, 
comm, commentary; commander. 

Commissr. Commissioner, 
cornmo. commission. 

Commy. Commissary. 

comp, comparative; compositor; compare; com¬ 
pound; compounded, 
conmor. comparative: comparison. 

COMSAT Communications Satellite (USA). 
Com. Ver. Common Version. 

Coo. Consul. 

coo. contra, against; eon}iAfl)x, consort; con¬ 
clusion; conversation; convenience, 
cooc. concentrated; concentration. 

Cong. Congress; Congregation, 
coni, coitjunction; conjunctive. 

Cmm. Connecticut. 

i^^iMno. connection; connected; connotation. 


cons, consonant. 

con. sec. conic section. 

Consols. Consolidated Funds. 

cont. , contd continued. 

contr. contracted; contraction, 
contr. bon. mor. contra banos mores, contrary to 
good manners or morals, 
conv. conventional, 
co-op. co-operative. 

Cop., Copt. Coptic. 

Cor. Corinthians; Coroner. 

Cor. Mem. Corresponding Member. 

Com. Cornish; Cornwall, 
corol., coroll, corollary. 

Corp. Corporation; Corporal. 

corr. corr^ted; corruption; correspond. 

Cor. Sec. Corresponding Secretary, 
cos cosine, 
cosec cosecant, 
cosh 4iyperbolic cosine, 
cosmog. cosmography. 

Coss. consuies, Consuls, 
cot cotangent, 
cp. compare. 

CP Clerk of the Peace; Common Pleas; Carriage 
Paid; College of Preceptors; Cape Province 
(S. Africa), 
c.p. candle power. 

CPA Chartered Patent Agent. 

CP AG Child Poverty Action Group. 

C.P.C. Clerk of the Privy Council. 

CpI. Corporal. 

CPR Canadian Pacific Railway. 

C.P.S. Custos Privaii Sigilfi, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

C.R. Carolus rex. King Charles; civls romanus, a 
Roman citizen; Custos Rotulorum, Keeper of 
the Rolls: Community of the Resurrection 
(Anglican). 

Cr chromium. 

cr credit; creditor; crown. 

CREDO Curriculum Research and Educational 
Development Overseas (now CEDO). 
cres., cresc. crescendo; crescent, 
crim. con. criminal conversation (i.e. adultery). 
CRMP Corps of Royal Military Police. 

CRO cathode-ray oscillograph; Commonwealth 
Relations Office (merged. 1966, with Colonial 
Office to form Commonwealth Office; 1968 
merged in Foreign and Commonwealth Office); 
Criminal Records Office. 

CRT cathode-ray tube. 

CS Court of Session: Clerk to the Signet; Civil 
Service; Christian Science; Chemical Society: 
orthobenzylidene malononitrile (irritant ‘gas’; 
properly a smoke), synthesised (1928) by Corson 
and Stoughton. 

Cs caesium. 

dg cycles per second (hertz). 
eSA Confederate States of America. 

CSE Certificate of Secondary Education. 

CSI Companion of the Order of the Star of 
India (not conferred since 1947). 

CSIRO Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation. 

eSM Camborne School of Metalliferous Mining. 
eSP Council for Scientific Policy; Charter^ 
Society of Physiotherapists. 

CST Central Standard Time, 
ct cent; carat. 

Ct. Connecticut. 

CTC Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

Cu cuprum, copper. 

cu., cub. cubic. 

cur., curt current (this month). 

cusec cubic feet pet second. 

C.V. curriculum vitae (see Diet.), or eursus vitae, 
course, progress, of life. 

C.V.B. cerebrovascular accident (i.e. a stroke). 
eVO Commander of the(Royal) Victorian Order, 
c.w.o. cash with order. 

CWS Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
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«wl haiidf«dweitfit(a>-^ hiaidi*^, 

N)f (weight). 

««.,«rele. QwloiMMdiB. 

Cyik Cymric. 


S ddte (a.y. in Diet.); ace also p. 1646. 

A ee^Ulfonn of delta; see also p. 1646. 

D deuterium. 

D electric flux or d i s p lacement. 

3>D three-dimensional (see fliree in Diet.), 
d. dele, delete; dead; died: deserted: degree; 
denarius or denarii, a penny or pence (bdbre 
1971); duke. 

d day; diameter; differential opmtor (for 
operator, see operate in Diet.); dwi* (see page 
1649). 

DA,D.A. District Attorney; Diploma of Art. 
da deca- (see p. 1M9). 

D.(A.)A.C. Deputy (Assistant) Adjutant-General. 
Dan. Daniel; Danish. 

D and C dilatation and curettiuto (surgical 
scraping of tissue from the womb m exanuna- 
tion). 

dat. dative. 

dau. daughter. 
dB, db decibel. 

DBE Dame Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

DC Da capo (It.) return to the beginning (mus.); 
District of Columbia; direct current {elect.}’. 
District Commissioner. 
d.c. direct current. 

D.C.L.,DCL Doctor of Civil Law; Distillers 
Company. Limited. 

DCM Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

DCMG Dame Commander of the Order of 
St Michael and St George. 

DCS Dmuty Clerk of Session. 

DCVO Dame Commander of the (Royal) Vic¬ 
torian Order. 

D.D., DD DIvIttUatis Doctor, Doctor of Divinity; 

Deo dedit, gave to Cod. 
d.d., D/D, d/d days after date; day's date. 
D-day See Diet. 

D.D.D. dat, dicat, dedicat, gives, devotes, and 
dedicates: dono dedit dedieavtt, gave and dedi¬ 
cated as a gift. 

D.D.S., DDS Doctor of Dental Surnry; di- 
amiiiodipheny Isulphone (drug of which dapsone 
is a derivative). 

DDT Dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane (see 
Diet, at dichloKo)-). 

DBA Department of Economic Affairs. 

Dec. December, 
dec. deceased. 

dec., decl. declaration; declension. 

D.Ed., DEd Doctor of Education, 
del. definition: (or deft.) defendant, 
deg, deg. degreefs). 

Dm. Delaware. 

del. delegate; (or delt.) delineavlt, drew it (put 
after the drau^tsman's name), 
demon., demons, demonstrative. 

D.£ng., DEng Doctor of Engineering, 
dent, dental; dentist: dentistry. 

DEP Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity. 

Dap., Dept, dep., dept department; deputy, 
dap. depo^. 

der., deny, derivation: derived, 
derv See Diet 

DES Department of Education and Science. 
DOS.R.C.A., DesRCA Designer of Uie Royal 
College of Art. 

Dent. Deuteronomy. 

DEW IMstant Early Wamliu. 

D.F. Defender of the Faith; Dean of the Faculty. 
DFC Distinguished ^ii« Crou. 

DFM IMstinipiished Flying Medal. 

0t defendant; draft. 

DG Del gratia, by the grace cf Cod. 


dg dactesamCi). 
dA dluilwisif (see Diet J 
DRSS Dwartment or Hesdth aad Soekl 
Security u>ow Servicos). 
diaL disJeet. 
dhua. diameter. 

D.LC, Die Diploma of the Imperial CoUege. 
diet, dictator; dictionary, 
diff. dUfSBient: difference. 

D.I.G. Disabled Income Croup. 

D.LH., DIH Dlplmna in Industrial Msaltb. 
dfl. dUute. 

D.bag., Dlag Doctor Ingenlariae, Doctor of 
Engineering. 

D^. Diploma,ase.j|iD^.Ed.,DipEd,Diploma 
in EduMtion, I>ip.Tecli., OlpTecb, Diphnna la 
Technology. 

Dir. Director, 
dis. discontinued, 
disc, discount; discoverer, 
diss. dissertation. 

dist distance; distinguish; district; disdlled. 
div. divide; division; divine; divorced. 

D.I.Y., Dty Do-ft-yourself. > 

D.J., DJ dee-jay, disk-jockey, 
dl dccilitre(s). 

D.L. Deputy Lieutmant. 

D.lJb or Lift., DUt(Q Doctor litterarum or 
litteraturae. Doctor of Letters or Literature. 
DLO Dead-letto' oflice (now RLO). 
dm declmetre(s). 

DM deutsche mark. 

D.MnB., DMus Doctor of Music. 

DNA deoxyribonucleic adds (m Diet.). 

DNB Dictionary of National Biography, 
do. ditto (It.), the same (aforesaid). 

D.O.A. dead on arrival. 

DOE Dmiartment of the Environment, 
dob. dollars. 

D.O.M. Deo optima maximo, to God, best and 
greatest; Dominus Omnium Maglster, Cod the 
master of all. 

Dom. Dominus; Dtomioion. 
dom. domestic. 

D.O.M.S., DOMS Diploma in Ophthalmfc 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Dor. Doric. 

D.O.R.A. do', dS'ra. Defence of the Realm Act 
, (1914). 
dos. dozen. 

DP Dbplaced Person; data processing. 
d.p. duly performed (the work of the class). 
DPH Diploma in Public Health. 

D.Ph., Dni, D.Pbil. or DPbil Doctor PhUoso- 
t^lae. Doctor of Philosoplw. 

D.P.M., DPM Diploma in Psychological Medi¬ 
cine. 

dpm duintegrations per minute, 
department. 

Dr Debtor; Doctor; Drummer; Drivwr. 
dr. dram; ^wer. 
d.r. dead reckoning. 

DS Dai segno (It.), from the sign. 
d.s., D/S. days after s^t. 

D.Sc., O Sc Sclentiae Docror, Doctor of Science. 
DSC Dutinguuhed Service Cross. 

DSM Dutiii^iriied Service Medal. 

DSO Distin^nhed Service Order, 
dsp decessit sine prole, died without issue. 

DT data transmission; (also dt. Dr's, dt'i^ 
delirium tremens. 

D.DL, Olb Doctor Theohgtae, Doctor of 
^Dieology. 

DTI Department of Trade and Industry. 

DUKW See duck (4) in I^t. 

Dunefan. Dunelmensis. of Durham. 

DV Deo wknte, God willing. 
d.T.p. decessit vita patris, died in fltther's lifi- 
tune. 

dwt Mnnyweight-^dmeriKT, and wt for wei^it 
Dy dysprosium. 

dyn dyne; dynamo; dynamometer. 
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• q 9 tiloii<Ai>. in Diet.); see abo p. 1646. 

S eta («.». in Diet.). 

eiiuteinioffi. 

E. East: English. 

E energy. 

« Seen). 1646. 1647. 

E. and OJL erren and omissions excepted. 
CJLOJS. exc^t as otherwise noted. 

Efcor. Ebmaeum, York; Ebaracenah, of York. 
EC East Central; Established Church. 

EccL, Sedas. Ecclestastes; Ecclesiastical. 
EedaueL Ecclesiology. 

Bcdna. Ecclasiaaticus. 

ECE Economic Commission for Europe. 

ECG dectrocardiqgram (-graph). 

ECC(D) Export Credits Guarantee (Depart¬ 
ment). 

ECSC European Coal and Sted Community. 
ECT Electroconvulsive therapy. 

ECU English Church Union. 

Ed. Editor. 

ed.tBdit. edited; edition. ' 

Ed.B., Ed B Bachelor of Education. 

EDC European Defence Community. 
Edsnh u rgan. Edenburgensis, of Edinburgh. 

EDP European Develc^Mnoit Fund. 

Edin. Edinbu^. 

EDS English Dialect Society. 

E.E. Errors Excepted. 

EEC European Economic Community, 

EEG deetroencephalogram (-graph). 

EETS Early English Text Society. 

EFTA European Free Trade Association. 
e.|.« eg< ex. m. exemp/i gratia, for example. 

El Eut Indies. 

EIS Educational Institute of Scotland, 
eiusd. dasdem, of the same. 

ELDO Europetm Launcher Development Organi¬ 
sation. 

elec., elect, electric; electricity. 

EMA European Monetary Agreement, 
amf electromotive force. 

Emp. Emperor, Empress, 
emu electromagnetic unit. 

Eacy» Encyc. Encyclopaedia. 

E.N.E., EIW East-north-east. 

Eag. Endand; English. 

eng. enpneer; engraver: engraving. 

Eos. Eiuign. 

ENSA Entertainments National Services Asso¬ 
ciation. 

E.N.T. Ear, Nose and Throat, 
cot., entom. entomology. 

Ent. Sta. Hall Entered at Stationers* Hall. 

Eav. Ext. Envoy Extraordinary. 
e.o.d. every other day. 

Eb. Epistle. 

EP Extended play. 

EPA European Productivity Agency. 

Epb. Ephesians. 

Epiph. Epiphany. 

Epii.,Episc. Episcopal. 

^NS electroplated nickel silver; English Place- 
Name Society. 

EPT Excess Profits Tax. 

EPU European Payments Union. 

Er erbium. 

ER East Riding (Yorks): EllstAeth Regina, 
Elixabeth, Queen. 

ER(1) Edwardus Rex (tmperator), Edward, King 
(and Empoor). 

ERP Euronean Recovery Programme (1948-51). 
Ea einatdmiim. 

B.S.B., ESE East-south-east. 

EIW Educationally subnormal, 
apee. especially, 
extra-sensory perception. 

, Esgr. Es<iuire. 

lO Eusopean Space Research Organisation, 
established; emmated. 

Eastern Standard Time. 

Satt. Bather. 


ESU English Speaking Unkm. 
eau electrostatic unit. 

ETA (or D) Estimated time of arrival (of 
deputure). 

Mai. era//6/.andetscwhne: ttalll,alta*,mallat 
and others. 

etc. , &c. et ceteri or cetera, and the others, and 
so forth. 

at sea. or sa. (sing.), et semens, et saa- (pl.).' af 
se guentes or seguentla, and the following. 

ETU Electrical Trades Union. 
cty.,ctym. etymology; etymological. 

Ea europium. 

EU Evangelical Union. 

Euratom eiiropean Atomic Energy Community. 
eV electron-volt. 

Ex., Exod. Exodus. 

ex. examined: example; exception; excursus; 

executive; export. 

Exc. Excellency, 
exc. except; exception, 
ex. div. extra dividendum, without dividend, 
ex. g. exempH gratia, for the sake of example, 
ex lib. ex fibris, from the books (of)—as on 
book-plates. 

Exon. Axonfa, Exeter: Exoniensis, of Exeter. 

exp. export; exponential. 

exr. executor, exrx. executrix. 

ext. extension; externally; extinct; extra; extract. 

Ex. Ezra. 

Ezek. Ezekiel. 

F ... Fellow ... See note (2) page 1608. 

F Fahrenheit; farad; fluorine. 

F force. 

f following; farthing; feminine; fathom; foot; 

forte; femto-(see page 1649). 

/ frequency. 

Fa. Florida. 

FA Football Association; Faculty of Actuaries, 
fam. familiar; family. 

FANY First Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

(.a.B. free alongside ship. 

FAS Fellow ofthe Society of Arts; Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society. 

FBA Fellow of the British Academy. 

FBI Federation of British Industries (1965 
merged in CBl); Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation. 

FCA Fellow of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. 

FCO Foreign and Commonwealth Office (FO 
and CO combined in 1968). 
fcp., leap, foolscap. 

F.D. Fidel Defensor, Defender of the Faith. 

Fe ferrum, iron. 

Feb. February. 

fee. fecit, did it, or made it (sing.). 

FEIS Fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, 
fern, feminine, 
feud, feudal. 

Ft. The Pandects, prob. by corruption of the 
initial letter in Greek, capital pi (11). 
if. fecerunt, did it or made it (pl.); folios; (or 
If) following (pl.); (or If) fortusimo. 

FH Fire hydrant. 

Fid. Def. Fidel Defensor, Defender of the Faith. 
FIDO Fog Investigation and Dispersal Opera¬ 
tion; Film Industry Defence Organisation, 
fi. fa. fieri facias, that you cause to be made (a 
writ of execution), 
fig. figure; figuratively. 

fin. ttdfinem, at the end. 

FJI Frilow of The Institute of Journalists, 
fl. floruit, flourished; florin. 

Flor., na. Florida. 

11. ox. fluid ounce (former measure). 

Fm fermium. 
fn fathom. 

F.M. Fidd-MarshM. 
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FM frequency modulation. 

F.O, Field-Officer; Ftyiim Officer; Full Organ. 
FO Foreign Office (see FCO). 
fo., (ol. folio. 
lo.b. free on board. 

FOE Friends of Europe, 

f.o.r. free on rail. 

Fortran See Diet. Also FORTRAN. 

FP fire-plug; farmer pupil; Free Presbyterian, 
fp forte-piano. 

f. p. freezing-point. 

FPA Famiv Planning Assoi^iation. 

FPS foot-pound-second. 

Fr, Father; France, French; Friar; Friday. 

Fr francium. 

Ir. fragment: franc; frequently, 
trat. fraternise. 

FRCP Fellow of the Royal College cif Physicians 
(E, of Edinburgh). 

FRCPS Glu Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
FRCS Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(E, of Edinburgh; I, of Ireland). 

F(R)FPSC (formerly) Fellow of the (Royal) 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
(now FRCPS Glas). 

FRICS Fellow of The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. 

FRS Fellow of the Royal Society (E, of Edin¬ 
burgh). 

FSF Fellow of the Institute of Shipping and 
Forwarding Agents, 
ft foot, feet; fort, 
fth, fthm fathom. 

FUND See IMF. 
fur furIong($). 
fut. future. 

fz. forzando or forzato. 

y gamma (q.r. in Diet.). 

G Gauss; giga- (see p. 1649); constant of gras i- 
tation (see gravity in Diet.), 
g gram(me); gravity, acceleration of gravity (sec 
gravity in Diet.). 

Ga. Georgia. 

Ga gallium. 

CA General Assembly. 

Gael. Gaelic. 

Gal. Galatians. 

gal, gall gallon(s). 

gam. gamut. 

GATT General Agreement on Tarid's and Trade. 
gaz. jpizette; gazetteer. 

GB Great Britain. 

GBE (Knight or Dame) Grand Cross of the 
British Empire. 

g. b.h. grievous bodily harm. 

GBS George Bernard Shaw. 


geol. geology. 

geom. geometry. 

Ger. German, 
ger. gerund. 

GeV giga-electron-volt(s) (see giga- in Diet.); 

same value in Europe as in USA. 
t>FS Girls’ Friendly Society. 

GHQ General Headquarters. 

Gl (US Army) government (or general) issue; 

hence, common soldier. 

Gib. Gibraltar. 

Gk Greek. 

Gl glucinum (now officially beryllium). 

(jlam. Glamorganshire. 

Gl.C Greater London Council. 

(jLORIA Geological Long Range Asdic. 

(ilos. Gloucestershire. 

GM George Medal; Ceiger-Miitler counter 
also G-M). 
gm gram(me). 

GMC General Medical Council. 

GMT Greenwich Mean Time. 

G.O.<\ General Officer Commanding. 

G.O.M. Cirand Old Man(orig. W. E.Gladstone). 
Gov. Governor; Government (also Govt.). 

C.P. Gloria Paul, glory to the Father. 

GP General Practitioner; Gallup Poll. 

GPl general paralysis of the insane (general 
paresis). 

GPO General Post Office. 

Gr. Greek. 

gr. grain; grammar; gross; gunner. 

GR(I) Georgius Rex (Imperalor), George, Kiiig 
(and Emperor). 

GS General Stall; General Service; Geological 
Society, 
gs guineas. 

liSM Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
G.S.O. General Staff Officer. 

GSP Good Service.Pension. 

(fT gran turismo. 

GTC General Teaching Council (Scotland), 
gu. guinea; gules, 
guin. guinea. 

G.W.(R.). Great Western (Railway) (forroeily). 


H hydrogen; henry; hydrant; hospital; horri¬ 
fic (motion picture certificate, abolished 19JI); 
hard (on lead pencils), 
h hccto-(see p. 1649); hour. 
k height. 
t See p. 1647. 

Ha hahnium (proposed name for element lOS). 

H.A. Heavy Artillery. 

h.a. hoc anno, this year. 

ha hectare- 

Hab. Habakkuk. 


GC George Cross. 

GCA Ground Control(led) Approach System or 
Control Apparatus. 

GCB (Knight) Grand Cross of the Bath. 

GCE General Certificate of Education. 

CCH (Knight) Grand Cross of Hanover. 

GCIE (Knight) Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Indian Empire. 

GCM General Court-martial; (also gem) greatest 
common measure. 

GCMG (Knight) Grand Cross of the Order of 
St Michael and St George. 

GCSl (Knight) Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

GCVO (Knight or Dame) Grand Cross of the 
(Royal) Victorian Order. 

Gd gadolinium. 

Gdnt. gardens. 

Ge germanium. 

Gen. Genesis: (or Gent.) General. 

gea. genda; genitive; genus. 

g^. nntleinan. 

Geo. Georgia. 

geog. geography. 


hab. habitat. • 

HAC Honourable Artillery Company. 

Hag. Halgai. 

b and c hot and cold (watei laid on). 

Hants Hampshire. 

HAS Highland and Agricultural Society. 

Hb haemoglobin. 

NB hard black (on lead pencils), 
hbar hectobar. 

HBM His (or Her) Britannic Majesty. 

HC Heralds* College; House of Cothmons; 
Holy Communion. 

H( F Honorary Chaplain to the Forces (also 
Hon CF): highest common factor (also bcf). 
HCM His (or Her) Catholic Majesty. 

He helium. 

HE His Excellency; His Eminence; High Ex¬ 
plosive: Horizontal Equivalent. 

Heb., Hebr. Hebrew; Hebraws. 

HEH His (or Her) Exalted Higliness. 

HEICS Honourable E«t India Company’s Ser¬ 
vice. 

her. heralds; Aeras, heir. 

Herts Hertfordshire. 





hf. Inir. iMtf-boaad. ht.-«f. half-catf. 

hf.>aor. lialf-aiofoooo. 

Hf haftrimn. 

HF ht|A ftwiMncy. 

HO Hu (orlto) Once. 

Hg hyOhirgynttn, mmnry. 

HGV Heavy mod* vshiele. 

HH His (or Her) HighiMBs; very hard (on lead 
pencUs). 

Um. hoahead. 

Hi<Fi.U-fl hl^fldeUty. 

HIH His (or Her) Imperial Highness. 

HIM His (m Her) Impoial Majesty, 
hist, historian: history. 

H.J.(S.) A/e Jacet (.septus), here lies (buried). 
HK House of (Isle of Man), 
hi lieetoUtre(s). 

HLI Hijdilaad Light Infantiy (incorporated in 
Royal Highland Fusiliers). 

HM His (or Her) Majesty. 

HMAS His (or Her) M^jaty’s Australian Ship. 
HMC His (or Her) MajMty’s Customs. 

HMCS His (or Hot) Majesty’s Canadian Ship. 
HMI His (or Her) Majesty’s Inspector, Inspecto* 
rate. 


H.M.P. hoc momumentum positlt, erected this 
monument. 

HMS His (or Her) Majesty’s Ship or Service. 
HMSO His (or Her) Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
HNC Higher National Certificate, 
ho. house. 

Ho holmium. 

Hon. Honourable, Htmorary. 

hee. horizon; horology. 

host., hortic. horticulture; horticultural. 

Hob. Hosea. 

HP High Priest; haif-pay; hire'puichase; 

liorao>power (also h.p.). 

HQ headquarters. 

HR House of Representatives; Home Rule. 

Hr Herr, 
hr hour. 

HRB Holy Roman Emperor or Empire. 

HRH His (or Hm) Royal Highness. 

HJLI.P. A/erMu/«c/t/a 0 oce,hererestsinpeace. 
H.S. A/c situs, here is laid. 

H.S.E. A/c s<pu//i» (or situs) est, here is buried 
(or laid). 

HSH Hu (or Her) Serene Highness. 

HSS Hlstwlag Societatls Socius, Fellow of the 
Historkal Society. 

HT High tension. 

Hnata Huntingdonshire. 

HWM hi^ water mark. 

Hz hertz (cycles per second). 


I iodine. 

/ electric current. 

*/ See page 1^. 
la. Iowa. 

lA Institute of Actuaries. 

IAEA Intenwtional Atomic EnAgy Agency. 
lAM Iiutitote of Advanced Motorists. 

IAS Indian Administrative Service. 

IATA, i-d'ta International Air Traiuport Asso* 
ciauon. 

IB Iiutitute of Bankas. 
ih.j^ibld. Ibidem, in die same place. 

IBRD International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank). 

Ut indliafge. 

ICA Institute of Contemporary Arts. 

I CAO International Civil Aviation Organisation. 
IdW t intercontinental ballistic missile. 
lOir Institution of Civii Engineers; intenui 
tombustkm engine. 

Ich., Mih. Ichthydomr. 

IQisiBB Instituunn m Chemical Engineers. 

bnperial Chemical Industries. 

JCl Intemationai Court of Justice. 

'Jsan. iconography, konogiaphic. 


ICS Indian Civil Service (in Republic of ladhi, 
IAS.) 

ICWA Institute of Cost and Worics Account¬ 
ants. 

U. /drm.^hesame. 

ID Intelligence Department. 

Id. Idaho. 

IDA Intauational Development Association. 
IDB Illicit Diamond Buying (in S. Africa), 
IJ>.N. In Dei nomine, in the name of God. 
i.c., ie id est, that is. 

lEC Intemationai Electrotechnical Commission. 
lEE liutitution of Electrical Engineers. 

IPC Intematioruil Finance Corporation. 

l. F.S. Irish Free Stote (1922-37). 

IHC, IHS, for the Greek capitals IHC (H, capital 
eta; C, a form of sigma), first two and last 
letters of lesous, Jesus, often misread as Jesue 
Homlnum Salvator, Jesus Saviour of Men. 
ihp indicated horse-powa. 

IL Institute of Linguists. 

ILEA Inna London Education Authority. 

m. Elinois. 

ill. illustration; illustrated. 

ILO Intematioruil Labour Organisation or (ita 
secretariat) Intemationai Labour Office. 

ILP Independent Labour Party. 

IMCO Inta-Govemmental Maritime Consulta¬ 
tive Organisation. 

IMechE Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
IMF Intemationai Monaary Fund (FUND). 

Known as the Fund, 
imit. imitative. 

IMM Institution of Mining and Metallurgy. 
Imp. Imperial; /mneraror. Emperor, 
imp. (also imperf.) imperfect; (also imper.) 
imperative; /mpr/ma/ur, let it be printed; (also 
impers.) impersonal. 

IMS Indian Medical Service. 

IMunE Institution of Municipal Engineers. 

In indium, 
in inch(ea). 

inc. , iiKorp. incorporated, 
incl. iiKluding; included. 

incog ineognltodtX unknown,avoidingpublieity. 
Ind. Indiium; Independent. 

I.N.D. Same as I.D.N. 

ind. , indk. indicative, 
indecl. indeclinable, 
indef. indefinite, 
indk. indicative, 
indiv. individual. 

Iiid.Ter. Indian Territory. 

inf. in/n, below; infantry: infinitive. 

infra dig. it^ra dignitatem, beneath one’s dignity. 

init. initio, in Uie beginning. 

in iim. in limine, on the threshold, at the outset. 

in loc. in loco, in hs place. 

in loc. cit In loco citato, in the place cited. 

in pr. In prinelpio, in the beginning. 

INRI Jesus Naemenus Rex Judaeorum, Jesus of 
Nazareth King of the Jews. (For explanation 
of I, see J. in Diet.) 

lost, instant—the prment month; Institute. 

Inst Institute. 

Inst P Institute of Physics, 
int. interest; interior; interpreta; intemationai; 
integral. 

Interpol See Diet. 

interrog. interrogation; interrogative; interroga¬ 
tively. 

in tmaa. in transitu, in transit, 
intrans. intransitive, 
iutfo., introd. introduction, 
inv. imenit, designed it; inventm; mvented; 
invoice. 

IGF Independent Orda of Foresters. 
lOGT Independoit Orda of Good Templats. 
lOM Isle ai Man. 
lOU I owe you. 
low IsleofWi^t. 

IJPA. Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. 
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LFJ>. In prmtfiala Dombunmit Ja preseooe 
die Lonto (of Seuion)- 
IQ loteffigmce Qnoti^. 

Mj. IdlRRMotf, the name u. 

IQS Instnute ci Quantity Surveyon. 

Ir iridium. 

ntA Irhlt Republican Army. 

IRB Irish Republican Brotherhood. 

IRBM intermediate range ballistic missile. 

IreL Ireland. 

{■..ba. Isaiah. 

ISBN International Standard Book Number. 
ISCh Incorporated Society of Chiropodists. 
IsQ). island. 

ISO Imperial Service Order; International 
Orga^dsatlon for Standardisation. 

It Italian: Italian vermouth. 

UA Independent Television Authority. 

Hn initial teaching alphabet. 

Hal. italic; Italian. 

ITO International Trade Organisation. 
rrU International Telecommunications Union. 
lU international unit. 

l.U.(C^^. Intra-uterine (contraceptive) device. 
lUPAC International Union ofPure and Applied 
Chemistry. 

lUPAP International Union ofPure and Applied 
Physics. 

IW Isle of Wight. 

IWW Industrial Workers of the World. 


J. Judge, Justice. 

J Joule. 

i See page 1646. 

Jan. January. 

Jas. James. 

JC Juris CtmsuUus, Jurisconsult; Jesus Christ; 
Justice Clerk. 

J.C.D., JCD Juris Civilis Doctor, Doctor of Civil 
Law. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

JHS Same as IHC. 

Jno, John. 

Jo. Joel. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Jp Justice of the Peace. 

Jr., Jun., Junr. Junior. 

J.U.D., JUD Juris Utriusque Doctor, Doctor 
both of Canon and of Civil Law. 

Jod., Judg. Judges. 

Jul. July. 

Jun. June. 

June. Junction. 

inrisp. jurisprudence. 

K Kelvin (thermometer scale); kelvin; katium, 
potassium; (Mozart’sworks)Kdchel.musicolo* 
gist who arranged them chronologically. 

k kilo- (see page 1649). 

Kan. Kansas. 

KB Knight of the Bath; Knight Bachelor; 
King’sBench. 

KBE Knight Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

KC King’s Counsel; King’s College. 

kc kilocyclels). 

KCB Knight Commander of the Bath. 

KCH Knight Commander of (the Order of) 
Hanover. 

kCl kilocurie. 

KC1£ Kdight Commander of the Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

KCMO Knight Commander of Order of St 
Michael and St George. 

KCSI Knight Commander of the Order of the 
Star of India. 

KCVO Knight Commander of the Royal Vic¬ 
torian Order. 

Ksn. Kentucky. 
iV kilo>eiei^ron-volt. 
kilogram(meXs). 

Km^ of the Order of the Garter. 


KGB Kofflhet Geaudaratvennoi BeaopasnottI 
(Rtnaian Committee of State Seenri^). 

KGCB Kniidtt m the Grand Grou m the Bath. 

KOF Xni^t Id the Golden Fleece. 

kHa kilohertz. 

kilo kilogram(me): kilometre. 

kJ kilojmile. 

KK Kals»tteh4eihilgllch, Imperial-Royal. 

KKK KuKluxKJan, 

KLH Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

KLM Koninkliike Luchtvaart MaatschmvQ 
(Royal Dutch Audines}. 

KM Knight of Malta. 

km kiiometre(s). 

kn knot (nautim, etc., measure). 

KO.ko knockout. 

K 4» L Knight of Labour. 

KOSB King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

KOYU King[s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry 
(merged in The Light Infantry). 

KP Knight of the Order cf St Patriek (not con¬ 
ferred since 1934). 
kr. kreutzer; krone. 

Kr krypton. 

Ks. Kansas. 

KSI Knight of the Order of the Star of India. 
KT Knitted the Thistle. 

Kt Kniimt. 

Kt Badi Knight &wheior. 

K. t.X., k.t.l. kal to Mpomeua or kai to hipa 

(Gr.), and the rest, ana so forth. 

kW kilowatt. 
kWh kilowatt-hour. 

Ky. Kentucky. 

X. lambda (q.v. in Diet.). 

L Lake; Latin; Libmal; lambert; lumen; 

learner (driver); libra, pound. 

L symbol for inductance: luminance. 

1. latitude; Imgue: left; long; libra, pound. 

1 litre (the abbreviation, though the accepted 
one, is undesirable as liable to be misread), 
f length. 

La. Louisiana. 

La lanthanum. 

LA Law Agent; Literate in Arts; Los Angeles; 

Library Association. 

Lab. Labour, 
lab. laboratory. 

LAC Ucentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
Lam. Lamentations. 

LAMDA London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art. 

Lancs Lancashire, 
long, language. 

Lat. Latin, 
lat. latitude, 
lb. libra, pound. 

I.b., I.b.w. leg before wicket (in cricket). 

Lc. lower-case (in printing); loco citato, in the 
place cited; 1^ centre; mter of credit. 

LCB Lord Chief-Baron. 

LCC London County Council (now GLC). 

L. Cfa., LCh (or L.Cbir., LChir) Licaitlatus 
Chirurgiae, Licentiate in Surgery. 

LCJ Lord Chief-Justice. 

LCM, km least common multiple. 

LCP Licentiate of the College of Preceptors. 

Ld Lord. 

LD Lady Day. 

Ldp, Lp Lordship. 

LDS Licentiate ih Dental Suigeiy. 

LDV Local Defence Volunteers (later Home 
Guard). 

LEA Local Education Authority, 
kct. lecture. 

leg. legal; legate; legislature. 

Leks Leicestershire. 

Leip. Leipzig. 

Lev., LeriL Leviticus, 
lex. lexicon. 

Lr low frequency. 
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LGP Uquefied petrotoum gu. 

LGU LadiMOolf Union. 

Lh. icfthttid. 

L.lU>.t LHD Unererum Humaniomm Doctor, 
Doctcv of Letters, 
li lithium. 

11 Long Islend; Light Infantiy. 

Ub. , liber, book. 

lib. cat library catalogue. 

Llaat. Lieutenant. 

Linca Limolnshlre. 

Lfau. Linnaean, Linnaeus, 
lig. liquid. 

lit literally; litertiture. 

Uth.. IHho., litbog. lithograph; lithography, 
lit Hum. Utterae humanlores, humane letters, 
Uie humanities. 

lit(t).D.> lit(t)D Utterarum Doctor, Doctor of 
Letters. 

U Lord Justice. 

L.L.A.t LLA Lady LiterMe in Arts (former 
academic award). 

UnB., LLB Legum Bacealaureus, Bachdor of 
Laws. 

L.L.C.M., LLCM Licentiate of the London 
ColleM of Music. 

LL.D.* LLD Legum Doctor, Doctor of Laws. 
LL.M.. LLM Legum Magtster, Master of Laws. 
L.M., l.m. long metre. 

Im lumen. 

LMS London Missionary Society; London, 
Midland and Scottish (Railway) (formerly). 
LNE(R) London and North-Eastern (Railway) 
(formerly). 

loc. cit loco citato, at the place quoted. 

Lot C line of communication, 
log logarithm. 

Ion., long, longitude. 

Lond. London, 
loq. loquitur, speaks. 

L.P. Lord Provost; long-playing; low pressure. 
Lr lawrencium. 

L.RiLM., LRAM Licentiate of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

L.R.C.P., LRCP Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Pl^sicians (E, of Edinburgh). 

L.lt.C.S., LRCS Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Sui^eons. 

L.S. Linnaean Society; /oco s/g/W, in the place 
of the seal. 
l.s. left side. 

L.S.A., LSA Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

LSD lysergic acid dietlwlamide(see Diet, at lysis). 
L.S.D. librae, solldi, denarii, pounds, shillings. 


pence. 

LSE London School of Economics. 
Lt. Lieutenant. 

LTA Lawn Tennis Association. 
Lt-Col. Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Ltd. Limited Liability. 

Lt-Gen. Lieutenant-General. 

L.Tb., LTh Licentiate in Theology. 
La lutetium. 

Lw lawrencium (now usually Lr). 
lx lux. 


|t mu (e.v. in Diet.); micron; micro- (see 
page 1 m9). 

M... Member ... See note (2) page 1608. 

M mega- (see rage 1649). 

M. Monsieur (Fr.), Mr (pi. MM.). 

M. or SB. tnille, a tlmusand. 
m. married; masculine; meridiem, noon, 
m milli- (see p. 1649); metre; mUe. 


■ mass. 

MLA., MA Maglster Artiim, Master of Arts. 
Mac., Mace. Maccabees, 
maeh. machinery. 

Mad. Madam. 

■ 00 . magazine. 

MaJ. Motor. 


Mal. Maiachi. 

Man., Manit. Manitoba. 

MAB . May and Baker (sulphonamides prepared 
by this firm and others). 

Mar. March. 

nuirg. margin; marginal. 

Marq. Marquis, 
mas., masc. masculiiw. 

Mass. Massachusetts, 
math., maths mathematics. 

Matt. Matthew, 
max. maximum, 
mb millibar. 

M.B., MB Medicinae Bacealaureus, Bachelor of 
M^icine; mark of the beast. 

MBE Member ofthe Order of the British Empire. 
MC Memberof Congress; Master of Ceremonies; 

Member of Council; Military Cross. 

MCC Marylebone Cricket Club; Member ofthe 
County Council. 

M.Ch., MCh Maglster Chlrurgiae, Master of 
Surgery. 

MCP( A) methyl-chloro-phenoxyocet ic acid (meth- 
oxone; used as selective weedkiller). 

Mc/s megacycles per second. 

Md. Maryland. 

Md mendelevium. 

M.D., MO Medicinae Doctor, Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine; mentally deficient. 

Mdlle, Mile Mademoiselle (Fr.), Miss. 

Mdm Madam. 

M.D.S., MDS Master of Dental Surgery. 

M.E. Most Excellent; Middle English. 

ME Methodist Episcopal; Mining or Mechani¬ 
cal Engineer. 

Me. Maine. 

MEC Member of the Executive Council, 
mech. mechanic; mechanical, 
med. medical; medicine; mediaeval; medlus,-a, 
-um, middle. 

Mem. Member. 

mem. memorandum; memento, remember, 
memo, memorandum. 

Messrs Messieurs (Fr.), Sirs, Gentlemen; used 
as pi. of Mr. 

met., nietaph. metaphysics; metaphor; meta¬ 
phorical. 

met., meteor, meteorology. 
metsJ., metall. metallurgy, 
meteor, meteorology. 
meth(s). methylated spirits. 

MeV million eicctron-volt(s). 

Mex. Mexico; Mexican. 

MEZ Mitleleuropdische Zeit, Central European 
Time. 

pF microfarad. 
m( mezzo-forte. 

mfd manufactured; old abbrev. for microfarad 
(see pF). 

MFH Master of Foxhounds, 
mfrs manufacturers. 

m.ft. mistura (for classical L. mixturd) fiat, let 
a mixture be made. 
m.t.v. motor fleet vessel. 

Mg magnesium, 
mg miiligrara(meXs). 

MG machine-gun. 

Mgr Monseigneur; Monsignor. 

M.H.G. Middle High German. 

MHLG Ministry of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment (formerly). 

MHR Member of the House of Representatives. 
Ml Military Intelligence; M15 Security Services, 
M16 Secret Intelligence Service (initials based 
on wartime Military Intelligence departments). 
Mi. Mississippi. 

Mic. Micah. 

Mich. Michigan. 

MIDAS Missile Defence Alarm System. 

Middx Middlesex, 
mil., milit. military, 
min minute. 
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nh. minenlogy; minimiita. 

Mia. Minsrtiy. 

Miaa. Minnesota. 

adse. miscellaneous; miscellany. 

Mias. Mississippi. 

MIT Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
MJ megajoule. 

Mil Member of the Institute of Journalists. 

(on cars) mark. 

S, mks metre>kilogram>second unit, or sys¬ 
tem. 

MKSA metK-kilogram-sccond-ampere unit, or 
system. 

ml millilitre(s). 

MLA Member of LegUlative Assembly. 

MLC Member of Legislative Council. 

Mile Mademoiselle'. —pi. 'MVIks, Mesdemoiselles, 
MM. Messieurs (Fr.X Gentlemen or Sirs. 

MM (Their) Majesties; Martyrs; Military 
Medal. 

mm millimetre($). 
mp millimicron. 

Mme Madame (Fr.):—pi. Mmes, Mesdames. 
mmf magnetomotive force. 

MMS Methodist Missionary Society. 

Mn manganese. 

MN Merchant Navy. 

Mo. Missouri. 

Mo molybdenum. 

MO Medical Officer, 
mo. month. 

MOD Ministry of Defence, 
mod. modern; moderato. 
mod. con. See Diet. 

Mods moderations. 

MOH Medical Officer of Health. 

MOl Ministry of Information (later COl). 

mol mole (unit). 

mol wt molecular weight. 

Mon. Monmouthshire; Monday. 

Monsig. Monsignor. 

Mont. Montana; Montgomeryshire. 

Mor. Morocco, 
mom. morning, 
mos months. 

MOT Ministry of Transport (now Transport 
Industries). 

mp mezzo-piano (rather soft); (or m.p.) melting- 
point. 

MP Member of Parliament; Military Police; 

Metropolitan Police; Municipal Police (US.). 
MPBW Ministry of Public Buildings and Works 
(formerly). 

mpg miles per gallon, 
mph miles per hour. 

M.Pharm., MPharm Master of Pharmacy. 

MPS Member of the Philological Society, or of 
the Pharmaceutical Society. 

MR Master of the Rolls. 

Mr Master or Mister. 

MRA Moral Rearmament, 
mrad millirad. 
urad microrad. 

MRC Medical Research Council. 

Mrs Mistress. 

MS manuscript. MSS manuscripts. 

M.S., MS Masterof Surety; Memoriae Sacrum 
Sacred to the Memory; milestone; multiple 
sclerosis. 

m.s., M/S months (after) sight, 
ms millisecond(s). 

R s microsecond(s). 

f.Sc., MSc Master of Science, 
msec fflillisecond(s). 

MSP Medium standard frequency. 
m.s.1. mean sea-level. 

MST Mountain standard time. 

MSW Medical Social Worker. 

MT Mechanical Transport: Meantime. 

Mt, mt mount. 

MTB motor torpedo-boat, 
mth month. 


M. Th., MTh ^Master of Theology. 

Mts, mts mountauis. 

mus. music; museum. 

Mus.B(ac)., MiniB(a|0 Bachelor of Musk. 
Mus.D., Doc., MusD, Doc Doctor of Musk. 
Mus.M., MusM Master of Music. 

Mv mcndelevium (now Md). 
mv merchant vessel; motor vessel; muzzle 
velocity: mesra voce, with medium ftillness of 
sound. 

MVO Member of the Royal Victorian Order. 
MW medium wave. 

MWGM Most Worshipful (or Worthy) Grand 
Master (Freemasonr}’)- • 

Mx Middlesex, 
myst. mysteries, 
myth, mythology. 

v nu (q.v. in Dkt.). 

N. North, Northern. 

N nitrogen; newton; Avogadronumber; neper 
n. name; noun; natus, born; neuter; noon, 
n nano- (see pau 1649). 

Na natrium, sodium. 

N.A. North America. 

NAAFI See Naaii in Diet. 

Nah. Nahum. 

NALGO National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association. 

N and Q Notes and Queries. 

Nap. Napoleon. 

NASA, na'sa. National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (USA), 
nat. natus, bom. 

Nat. National. 

nat. hist, natural history. 

NATO, nd'fd. North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
sation. 

nat. ord. natural order. 

Nat. Phil, natural philosophy. 

Nat. Sci. Natural Scienpe(s). 

NATSOPA National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants (now SOGAT). 
naut. nautical, 
nav. naval; navigation. 

NAVAR Combined navigation and radar system. 
Nb niobium. 

NB' New Brunswick: North Britain; North 
British; North bag (in postal sorting). 

NB, nb nota bene, note well, or take notice, 
nbg no bloody good. 

NBL National Book League. 

NBPI National Board for Prices and Incomes 
(usu. PIB). 

NBS National Bureau of Standards (USA). 

N.C. North Carolina. 

NC New Church; numerical control (see Diet.). 
NCB National Coal Board. 

NCCL National Council for Civil Liberties. 
NCO non-commissioned officer, 

NCR No carbon reouired. 
n.c.v. no commercial value. 

Nd neoiNmium. 

N.D., N. Dak. North Dakota. 
n.d. no date, not dated. 

NDPS National Data Processing Service. 

Ne neon. 

N.E., NE North-east: New England. 

Neb., Nebr. Nebraska. 

NEB New English Bible. 

NED New English Dktionary (now OEIM 
NEDC National Economk Development Council 
(Neddy), 
aeg. negative. 

Neh. Ndiemiah. 

N.E.I. non est Inventus, has not been found, 
nem. con. nemlne coHiradkente, no one contra¬ 
dicting. 

nem. diss. nemlne disseialenie, no one dissenting. 
Ncp. Neptune. 

NERC Natural Environment Research Council. 
Nath. Nethmlands. . 




JUmt. Novt^ 

Nmt M. Nw McKieo. 

KF. Naama fttadii NbfAera FimkIi; (or 
or NNL) Nowfowidlud. 

-NFKR Nstkiml Foandation for Educational 
RHcarah. 

NFS NatfaMMl Fin Service. 

NPP National Farnan* Union. 

NFVra National Federation of Women’s Insti* 
tiitee. 

NJi. New Hampthin. 

NHMC Natioul Houie-Builders' Registration 
Council (or Certificate). 

NHl National Health Insurance. 

NHS National Health Service. 

NI Northera Ireland. 

Nt nickel. 

NOBMAR No Independence Befon Majority 
Rule. 

NIC National Incomes Commission (Nicky). 
aL pri. nisi orftu. See nisi in Diet. 

N.I. New Jersey. 

nJ. mm licet, it is not permitted; non liquet, it is 
not clear; non longe, not fhr. 

NLRB National Labor Relations Board (USA). 
N.ML« N.hbx. New Mexico, 
a mile international nautical mile. 

N.NJB.I NNE North-north-east. 

NNl noise and number index. 

NNW North-north-west. 

N.O. New Orleans; natural order. 

No nobelJum. 

No., no. numero, (in) number, 
nom., nondn. nominative. 

Non-CoO. Non-CoIle^te. 
nonoom. noncommissioned. 

Noncon. Nonconformist, 
non-con. non-content, 
mm obst. non obstante, notwithstanding, 
non pros, non prose^itur, does not prosecute, 
non saq. non sequitur, it does not follow (see 
Diet.). 

n.o.p. not otherwise provided. 

Noilhants Northamptonshire. 

Nmthomb. Northumberland. 

Norvic. Norvtcensis, of Norwich. 

Nos., nos. numbers. 

Notts Nottinghamshire. 

Nov. November, 
fib neptunium. 

NP Notary Public: New Providence; (alson.p.) 
new paragraph. 

NPFA National Playing Fields AssociatiSn. 
nr near. 

NRA National Rifle Association. 

NS New Style: Nova Scotia, 
nji. not specifml. 
ns iianosecond(s). 

NSPCA National Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (now RSPCA). 

NSPCC National Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. , 

NSU non-specific urethritis. 

NSW New South Wales. 

NT New Testament: Northern Territory. 
NTDA National Trade Development Associa¬ 
tion. 

nto normal temperature and pressure. 

NU name unknown. 

NUGMW National Union of General and Munl- 
Woricert. 

NUT National University of Ireland. 

NUJ National Union of Journalists. 

NUM Natkmal Union of Mineworken. 
Nn|s.,Nemb. Numbers. 

NWB Natkmal Union of Public Employees. 
NllR National Union of Railwaymen. 

NW Natio^ Union of Sthdeats. 

Not National Unkm of Teachers. 

.NOTG NattoaalUManofTownswomen’sOuilds. 
AIW New Version. • 


a.vJ. no vahw deehowL 

N. V.M. Nativity of the VliBin Mary. 

North-weat 

NWFP North-west Frontier Piovinooe. 

NWP Nwth-west Provinces (Indii}> 

NWT North-west Territory (Canada). 

NY New Yorit (city or state). NYC New 
York City. 

NZ New Zraland. 

a omega (q.v. in Diet.); symbol for solid angle; 
see also page 1646. 

n capital form of omega; ohm; symbol for 
solid angle. 

O. Ohio. 

O oxygen. 

ota on account of. 

OAP Old Am Pension or Pensioner. 

OAS On active service; Organisation of Ameri¬ 
can States. 

OAU Organisation of African Unity, 
oh. obiit, died. 

Ob..Obad. Obadiah. 
obdt obedient. 

OBE Officer of the Order of the British Empire. 

obi. object; objective. 

obi. oblique; oblong. 

obs. obsc^ation; obsolete. 

o/c overcharge. 

OC Officer Commanding. 

OCF Officiating Chaplain to the Forces. 

Oct. October. 

OCte OCtftVOe 

OCTU Officer Cadet Training Unit. 

OD Ordance Datum or Data; Ordinary Seaman. 
ODM Ministry of Overseas Development. 

O.E. Old English. 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Devdopment. 

OED Oxford Enftlish Dictionary. 

OEEC Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation; now (1961) OECD. 

O.F. Oddfellow; Old French, 
off. official; officinal. 

OFM Order of Friars Minor. 

O.F.S. Orange Free State (province of Rep. of 
South Africa). 

O.H.G. Old Hi^ German. 

O.H.M.S. On His (or Her) Majmty’s Service. 
OIML International' Organisation of Legal 
Metrology. 

OIRT International Organisation of Radio and 
Television (in East Europe). 

OK See okay in Diet, for meanings. 

Okie. Oklahoma. 

Old Test. Old Tmtament. 

OM Order of Merit; Old Measurement. 

O.B.O. or near offer. 

Ont. Ontario. 

Op. Opera; Opus, work. 

O.P. Ordinis Praedlcatorum, of the Order of 
Preachers (or Dominicans); opposite prompt 
(tbeat.). 

o.p. out of print, 
op. opposite; opus; operation, 
op. dt. opere citato, in the work cited, 
opp. opposed; opposite. 

Oim Operations: Operations Officer; Operations 
room. 

opt. optative; optime, very well indeed. 

Or., On., Orag. Oregon. 

Old. ordained: order; ordinary; ordnance, 
mig. origin: original; originalQr. 

Os osmium. 

05 Old Style; Ordinary Seaman; outsine. 
OSA Ordinis Sancti Augustinl, of the Order of 
St Augustine. 

OSB Ordinis Sancti Benedict!, of the Order of 
St BttiBdici* 

OSF Ordinis Sancti Francisd, of the Order of 
St Francte. 

flap obiU sineprok, died without issue. 
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QfStl Officer of Order of St John of Jeruselem. PUL Tnuu. Philoiopfaical Transaction!. 

OT Old Tcstanait; oecupational therapy. phoa., phonet. phonetics. 

OTC Officers* Training Ck)rps. phonog. phonography. 

ODDS Oxford University Oranatic Society. phot, photography. 

Oxf. Oxfmt. phr. phrase. 

Oaon. Oxtmla, Oxford; Oxonlensis, of Oxford. pUa. physiology; physks; physician, 
ox ounce(8) (ISth cent. It. fit, abbreviation of PI Philippine Islands. 
onta). PIB Prices and Incomes Board—Natimal 

Board for Prices and Incomes. 

a pi ( 9 .V. in Dkt.). pinx. pinxit, painted it. 

s> phi (^.v. in Diet.); symbol for magnetic flux. PK psychokinesis. 

P. Resident; Prince; pedal. PL Prunrose League; Poet Laureate; PubUe 

P phosphorus; poise (cgs unit); parking. Library. 

P power. _ PLA Port of London Authority, 

p. page; partkkle. PLP Parliamentary Labour Party, 

p newpenny; newpence; piano; pko-(see plu.,plur. plural. 

1649). plim. plupmect. 

pa. past PLUTO Pipeline Under the Ocean (1944; later 

Pa. (or Penn.) Pennsylvania. dismantkd). 

Pa protactinium; pascal. Pm promethium. 

p.a. per armum; partkipial adjective. pm. premium. 

Pa Press Association; Publishers Association. PM Past Master; post meridiem, after noon; 

PA(B)X Private Automatk (Branch) Exchange. Postmaster; post mortem, after death; Prime 
pUnt. painting. Minister; Provost-Marshal. 

Pal. Palestine. PMG Postmaster-General. 

C . pamphlet. PMO Principal Medkal Officer. 

, Panama. Pmr. Paymaster. 

Fan Am Pan-American (World Airways Incor- PMRAFNS Princess Mary's Royal Air Force 


League; Poet Laureate; 


pi (p.v. in Dkt.). 

phi (n.v. in Diet.); symbol for magnetic flux. 
Resident; Prince; pedal, 
phosphorus; poise (cgs unit); parking, 
power. 

page; partkkie. 

new penny; new pence; piano; pko- (see 


pa. past 

Pa. (or Penn.) Pennsylvania. 

Pa protactinium; pascal. 

p.a. per annum; partkipial adjective. 

PA Press Association; Publishers Association 
PA(B)X Private Automatk (Branch) Exchange, 
paint, painting. 

Pal. Palestine. 

C . pamphlet. 

. Panama. 


pointed). 

P. and O. Peninsular and Oriental (Steamship 
Co.). 

pa.p. past partkiple. 

par. paragraph; parallel; parish. 

PAS para-amino-salicylic acid, used in the treat¬ 
ment of tuberculosis, 
pass, passive. 
pa.t. past tense. 

Pat. OB. Patent Office. 

PAYE Pay As You Earn (Income Tax). 

Pb plumbum, lead. 


Nursing Service, 
p.n. promissory note. 

PNdb perceived noise decibel. 

PNEU Parents' National Educational Union. 
Po polonium, 
po. pok. 

P.O. post-office (also PO); postal order (also 
PO); Petty OffiMr; Pilot Officer, 
p.o. postal order, 
p.o.d. pay on delivery. 

Pol. Econ. Political Economy. 

P. 0 . 0 , post-office order. 


PharmacopoeiaBritannica; PlymouthBrcth- pop. population; popular. 


ren. pos., post 

PC Patres Conscript!, Conscript Fathers; Privy POUNC 

Councillor; Police Constable. POW ( 

pc postcard. PP pari 

PCS Principal Clerk of Session. Pp pagi 

Pd palladium. pp plan 

pd. paid. p.p. pas 

PDSA People's Dispensary for Sick Animals. pp. pagi 
PE Protestant Episcopal: physical education. ‘for an 

PEC, pec photoelectric cell. PPC po 

ped. pedal. p.p.c. p 

PEI Prince Edward Island. PPl Pli 

P.E.N., PEN Poets, Playwrights, Editors, ppp pia 
Essayists, and Novelists. PPS po 

Pen. Peninsula. script; 

Penn. Pennsylvania. PQ Pro 

Pent Pentecost. Pr. Pric 

PEP Political and Economic Planning. Pr pras 

per. period; person. pr. pair 

per an. per annum, per year, by the year. PR prii 

per cent per centum, by the hundred. sentati 

perf. perfect. PRA Pi 

perh. perhaps. PKB Pi 

per pro. per procurationem, by the agency (of). Preb. F 
Pers. Persian. pref. pr 

pers. person; personal. prep, pi 

PF Procurator Fiscal. Prea. P 

pf piano-forte. pret pr 

Pg. Portugal; Portuguese. PRIBA 

PG paying guest. British 

PGA Professional Golfers’ Association. Prin. P 

P.G.M. Past Grand Master (Freemasonry), P.R.N. 

K 'l pH-value (see Diet.). Pro. Pi 

ar.,Pharm, pharmaceutical; pharmacopoeia; PRO F 
pharmacy. Office. 


pharmaceutical; pharmacopoeia; 


Ph.B., PhB Philosophiae Baccaiaureus, Bachelor prob. 


pos., posit positive. 

POUNC Post Office Users' National Council. 
POW prisoner of war. 

PP parish priest; present pupil; past President. 
Pp pages, 
pp pianissimo, 
p.p. past participle. 

pp. pages; per procurationem, by proxy (also 
‘for and on behalf of). 

PPC pour prendre conge (Fr.), to lake leave, 
p.p.c. picture post-card. 

PPl Plan Position Indicator, 
ppp pianississimo. 

PPS post postscriplum, a later additional post¬ 
script: Parliamentary Private Secretary. 

PQ Province of Quebra. 

Pr. Prince: priest; Provenfal. 

Pr praseodymium. 

pr. pair; per; present; price. 

PR prize ring; Porto Rico; proportional repre¬ 
sentation ; Populus Romanus, the Roman people. 
PRA President of the Royal Academy. 

PKB Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

Preb. Prebend; Prebendary, 
pref. preface. 

prep, preparation; preparatory; preposition. 
Prea. President, 
pret. preterite. 

PRIBA President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Prin. Principal. 

P.R.N. pro re nuta, for special occasion arising. 
Pro. Professional. 

PRO Public Relations Officer; Public Record 
Office. 


of Philosophy. Prof. I 

Ph.D., PhD Pbi/oropbiae Doctor, Doctor of Phil- prop, i 
osophy. Prot. I 

Phil. Philippians; Phikmon; Philadelphia; philo- i^ro tern, 
hi 




^tnr«TT»)0iTr*fiP 


Professor. 

proper; properly; proposition; property. 
Protestant. 

1 ^ pro tempore, for the time being. 

OS 
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pm. ace. praUme acetssU, next (in order of 
meiiQ to tbe wiuwr. 

PRS Traeident of the Royal Society. 

PRSA pTMidentoftlie Royal Scottah Academy. 
PRSE Pracident of the Royal Society of Edin* 
bnr^. 

PSt Pa. port scriptwn, written after (•omething)i 
a postKi^. 

Pa.iPBa. nalfflfs). 

PS Pbiiolopical Society: niarmaceuticai Society. 
PSA pleaMnt Sunday afternoon. 
p.a.c. paued staff college, 
pseed. puudonym. 

PST Pacific Standard Time. 

Pt platinum. 
pt part; piot(s). 

PT ptayiicai training; pupil teacher; purchase 
tax. 

p.t post-town. 

PTA Parent/Teacher Association. 

Pte. Drivftto ^nilitATv^. 

PTFE polytetrafluoroethylene (see Diet.), 
pro Please turn over, 
pj^. Ply proprietary. 

PU pick-up. 

Ptt ^utonfum. 

Pub. Doc. public document, 
pdv. polvls, powder (pharm.). 

PWD Public Works Department, 
pwt pennyweight, 
pxt pinxU, painted it. 

8 symbol for electric charge. 

. (or Qtt.) query, question; (or Que.) Quebec; 
Queensland. 

Q queue; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
madrons, fkrthing; query; quintal. 
fAB Queen Anne's Bounty. 
lAlMNS Queen Alexandra’s Imperiai Military 
Nursing Service (now QARANQ. 

QARANC Queen Alexandra's Royal Army 
Nursing Corps. 

QARNNS Queen Alexandra’s Royal Naval 
Nursing Ss^ice. 

8 B Queen's Bench. 

C Queen’s Counsel: Queen’s College. 
q.d. gu(u/ dteat, as if he would say. 
ouod est, which is. 

O.E.D. quod erat demonstranAim, which was to 
be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be 
done. 

Q.E.I. quod erat inveniendum, which was to be 
found. 

^1. quantum libet, as much as you please. 

Q.M. Quartermaster. 

gni. quomodo, in what manner, how. 

QMAAC Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Cprps. 
Q.M.G. Quartermaster-General. 

* Q.M.S. Quartermaster-Sergeant. 

Qq. (or qqO quartos. 

qq.v. quae vide, which (pi.) see (sing. q.v.). 

w. quarter. 

Q.S. Quarter-Sessions. 

q.s.. quant, auff. quantum sqfflcit, a sufficient 
quantity. 

QSO quasi-stellar object (quasar). 

qt. quantity; quart(s). 

q.t. quiet. 

qto. quarto. 

qts. quarts. 

S . quantity. 

. Queen; question, 
qat^quar. quart: quarter, quarterly. 
q.v. quod vide, which (sing.) see (pi. qq.v.); 
quantum vis, as much as you will. 

0 rho (q.v. in Diet.); (^symbol for density. 

R. rex, regiiM, King, Queep; rand. 

Jf smbol for electm fusistance. 
f. right: radius; recipe, Uko. 


r Rfiatfsauqit. 

R.« Rdn Rdaumnr’s .dunnom^rie scats, 

Ra radium. 

RA Royal Academy w AcademicigB; Royal 
Artillery; Rear Admiral. 

RAAF Royal Australian Air Force. 

Rabb. Rabbinical. 

RAC Ro^AutomobileClub; RoyalArmoured 
Corps; Royal Arch Chapter. 

Rad. RaiUcai. . 
rad. radix, root, 
rad radian. 

RADA Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 

RADC Royal Army Dental Corps. 

RAEC Royal Army Educational Corps. 

RAeS .Royal Aeroiwutical Society. 

RAF Royal Air Force. 

RAM Royal Academy of Musk. 

RAMC.. Royal Army Medkal Corps. 

RAN Royal Australian Navy. 

R and A Royal and Ancknit (Golf Club), St 
Andrews. 

RAOC Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 

RAPC Royal Army Pay Corps. 

RAS Royal Astronomical Society; Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

RASC Royal Army Service Corps (now RCT). 
RAVC Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 

RAX rural automatic exchange. 

Rb rubidium. 

RB Rifle Brigade. 

RBA Royal Society of British Artists. 

RBS Royal Society of British Sculptors. 

RC Roman Catholic; Red Cross; Royal College 
of Art. 

RCA Royal Canadian Academy. 

RCAF R^al Canadian Air Force. 

RCamA Royal Cambrian Academy. 

RCM Royal College of Music; Regimental 
Court-martial. 

RCMP Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

RCN Royal Canadian Navy. 

RCO Royal College of Organists. 

RCOG Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists. 

RCP Royal College of Preceptors; Royal 
Collrae of Physicians. 

RCS Royal College of Surgeons; Royal Corps 
of Signus; Royal College of Science. 

RCT Royal Corps of Transport. 

RCVS Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
RD Rural Dean; Naval Reserve Decoration; 

refer to drawer. 

Rd. Road, 
rd rutherford. 

RDC Rural District Council. 

RDl Royal Designer for Industry. 

RDS Royal Dublin Society. 

RdTh radiothorium. 

Re rhenium. 

RE Royal Engineers; Royal Society of Etchers 
and Engravers: Royal Exchange. 

Rec. recipe, take, 
reed, received. 

REconS Royal Economic Society, 
reept. receipt. 

Rect. Rector; Rectory, 
ref. referee; reference. 

Ref. Ch. Reformed Church. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor, 
regt., regiment. 

rel. relatliv: relation; relative. 

REM rapid eve movement (see rapid in Dkt.). 
REME Royal Electrical and Mechanical En¬ 
gineers. 

Rep. representative; republk; report; reporter. 

rept. receipt. 

retd, returned; retired. 

Rev. revise; revision; Revelation: (or Revd.) 

Reverend, 
rev revolution. 

Rev. Ver. Revised Version. 






piopoced in U.S. for 


is*, French R^Uic; 


Roynl Ftyiqg Cotps (now RAF); Rugby 
Foottml X^ub. 4 


, ^odi 
RH RowT 
t.li. right' 
ifUlA Royal 
Achdemy. 
rhet. 


Royal OretM^cr Guards. 
Regiaterad ufbenl Nunc. 

Society. 

rhesus (ns in Dkt.). 
ihness. • 
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Horse Artillery: Royal Hibernian 

4 « 

rhetoric. » 

Ro 3 ||| Highiend Fusiliers. 

Rqral Horse Guards. 

RHistS l|p>yai Historical Society. 

RHS Royal Humane Society: Rcwal Horti¬ 
cultural Society; Royal Historical Society. 

R1 Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours; 
Rhode Isknd. 

RIA Ro>g^ IrisR Academy. 

RIAM -Royal Irish Academy of Music. 

RIBA RojRl Institute of British Architects. 

RIC Royal^frish Constabulary; Royal Institute 
of Chemistry. 

RICS Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
RIGB Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

R.I.P. requitscat in pace, may he (or she) rest in 


peac6t 

RIPHH tfloyal Institute of Public Health and 
Hygiene. 

RLO Returned letter office. 

RLS Robert Louis Stevenson. 

RIy, riy railway. 

RM Royal ,Mail; Royal Marines; resident 
magistrate; riding master. 

RMA Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst; 

Royal hlarine Artillery. 

RMC RffiyaV.Military College (now RMA). 

11 Met S Rcryal Meteorological Society. 

RMO Resident Medical Officer(s). 

^MP (Ckirps oO Royal Military Police. 

RMS Royal Mail Steamer; Royal Microscopical 
Society. 

Rn radon. 

RN Royal Navy. 

RNA ribonucleic acids (see ribose in Diet.). 
RNAS Royal Naval Air Service(s). 

RNIB Royal National Institute for the Blind. 
RNLl Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
RNR Royal Naval Reserve. 

RNVR Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
RNZAF Royal New Zealand Air Force. 

RNZN Royal New Zealand Navy. 

Ro. recto, on the right-hand page. 

ROC R^al Observer Corps. 

Roffen. Roffensls, of Rochester. 

ROI Royal Institute of Oil Painters. 

Rom. Roipans. 

Rom. Cath. Roman Catholic. 

Ro-Ro roll-on-roll-off. 

ROSPA seeRSPA. 

RP Reformed Presbyterian; Regius Professor; 
Received Pronunciation; Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters. 

rpm, rpa revolutions per minute, second. 

BPS' Royal Photographic Society. 

RR Right Reverend. 

RRE Radar Research Establishment. 

Rs Rupees. 

RS Royal Society. 

RSA Royal Society of Antiquaries; Royal 
Society of Arts; Royal Scottish Academy or 
Academician. 

RSE Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

RSFSR Russian Soviet Federated Sochilist 
Republic. 

RSG Regional Seats of Government. 


RSGS Reyal Scottish Geogeaphioal SoeleSyv: . 

RSL Royal Society of Uterature. 

RSM ReghpentalSergmnt-Mai^; RoygISociiMy 
of'Medfcimi Royal School of Mu^. . ' 

RSO railway sub-office; railway sorting offica; 
rural sub-office; radiologioar safbty offioe: 
Resident Surgical Offiem. 

RSPA (Rospa) Royal Society Ibr the Prevention 
of Accidmts. 

RSPB Royal Society for the Protection Birds. 

RSPCa Royal Society for the Preveation of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

RSS Re^ae Societatis Socius, Fellow of the 
Royal Society (also SRS); Royal Statistical 
Society. 

RSSA Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

RSSPCC Royal Scottish Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

RSV Revised Standard Version. 

RSVP ripondez s'il vous piait (Fr.), reply, if 
ou please. 

Royal Scottish Water Colour Society. 

RT radiotelephone, -phony. 

Rt Hon. Right Honourable. 

RTO Railway Transportation (or Traffic) Officer. 

Rt Rev. Right Reverend. 

RTS Religious Tract Society (now incorporated 
in USCL). 

Ru ruthenium. 

RU Rugby Union. 

r-unit Rdntgen unit—unit of measurement of 
X-ray radiation. 

RV Revised Version. 

R.W. Right Worthy. 

RWS Royal Society ofPainters in Water Colours. 

Rx tens of rupees. 

Ry, ry railway. 

RYS Royal Yacht Squadron. 

RZS Royal Zoological Society(E, of Edinburgh). 


you 
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a, £ sigma (q.v. in Diet.). 

S. South; Sabbath;' Saint; society; sun. 

S sulphur; square; stokes. 

■ second(s). 

SA, or S.A. Sturmabtellung (see Dkt.). 

SA South Africa: South America; South Aus¬ 
tralia: Salvation Army; sex-appeal; SociM 
Anonyme (Fr.), limitmi liability company; 
Sockty of Arts; Society of Antiquaries (Scot, 
of Scotland). 

s.a. secundum arkm, according to art; sine anno, 
without date. 

SAA Small Arms Ammunition; South African 
Airways; Society of Incorporated Accountants 
(formerly and Auditors). 

SABEN A (SociM anonyme beige d'exploUaiion de 
ia navigation airienne) Belgian national airline. 

SAC Scottish Automobik Club; School of 
Army Co-operation. 

s.a.e. stamped addressed envelope. * 

Salop See Diet. 

SALT Staategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

SAM surface-to-air missile. 

Sam. Samuel. 

SARAH Search and rescue and homing. 

Sanim Salisbury (really older form of name of 
town; from it came New Saresbury wbkh 
became Salisbury). 

SAS Societatis Antlquariorum Socius, Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries; Scandinavian Air¬ 
lines System. 

Sask. Saskatchewan. 

Sat. Saturday. 

Sb stibium, antimony. 

SBN Standard Book Number. 

S.C. South Carolina. 

SC senatus consultum, a decree of the Roman 
senate: Special Constable; Supreme Ckurt; 
Stair College; Staff Corps. 

Sc scandium. 

■.c., a. caps, am. caps small capitals. 

sc., sc scillpet (see Dkt.); sculpsit (see Dkt.). 



Sc.B .4 SeB Sdtnthe BacctUaureus, Bachelo; of 
Sciancc. 

Se.D., ScD 5ci0iaiM Doctor, Doctor of Science. 
SCDA Scottish Community Drama Association. 
SCB Scottish Certificate of Education, 
sci. fa. sc/re/oc/as, that you cause to know. 

■d. fl. science fiction. 

sdl. . scis, scllteel (see Diet.). 

SCL Student of Civil Law. 

SCM Student Christian Movement; State Certi¬ 
fied Midwife. 

Scot. Scotland; Scottish. 

Script. Scripture. 

■cn^., sculpt sculpsU (see Diet.); sculpture; 
sculptor. 

SD Senior Deacon; salutem dicit, sends greeting; 

standard deviation. 

S.D., S. Dak. South Dakota. 

8 .d. sine die, without a day (fixed). 

SDC single data converter. 

SDD Scottish Development Department. 

SDF Social Democratic Federation. 

Se selenium. 

S.E., SE South-east. 

SE Society of Engineers. 

SEAC South-East Asia Command. 

SEATO South-East Asia Treaty Organisation. 
Sec., Secy Secretary. 

sec. secunduMi, in accordance with; second; sec¬ 
tion. 

sec secant. 

sec. leg. secundum legem, according to law. 
sec. reg. secundum regulam, according to rule, 
sect, section. 

Sem. seminary; Semitic. 

Sen. -Senator; senior. 

SEN State Enrolled Nurse. 

Sep., Sept. September; Septuagint. 

seq. sequens (sing.), seqq., seguenles or scqiientia 
(pi.), following. 

ser. series; sermon. 

Sera., Sergt Sergeant. 

Serf., Serjt Serjeant. 

SesB. Session. 

SET Selective Employment Tax. 

S.P. Sinn Fein; science fiction; (or SF) signal 
frequency. 

SFA Scottish Football Association, 
sfz. sforzando. 

SG Solicitor-General. 

B.g. specific gravity. 

SHAEF Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Exmditionary Force. 

SHAPE Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe. 

B.h.v. sub hoc verbo or sub hoc voce, under this 
word. 

SI Systime International (d'Unitra)—seep. 1649. 

Si silicon. 

sig. signature. 

sin sine. 

sing, singular. 

sinh hyperbolic sine. , 

SIS Secret Intelligence Service. 

SJ Society of Jesus. 

SL Solicitor at Law; Sergeant-a'-Law. 

S.L., S.Lat. South latitude. 
sId sailed. 

8 .l.p. sine legilima prole, without lawful issue. 
Sm samarium. 

S.M. Short Metre; Sergeant-Major; SuMajest^, 
His (or Her) Majesty. 

Smith. Inst. Smithsonian Institution. 
SMLondSoc Societutis Medicae Londuiiensis 
^ius, Member of the London Medical Society. 
SMM Sancta Mater Maria, Holy Mother Mary. 
SMO Senior Medical Officer. 
a.m.p. sine mastuh prole, without male js.sue. 

Sn stannum, tin. :. 

B.n. secundum naturam, according to nature. 
SNCf Sociite Nallonale des Chemins de Fer 
frincttls (Fr.) French national railways. 


SNP Scottish Natkmnl.Pard;. 

S.O. seller's optioii. « ^ ^ 

SO Staff Officer; Signal Officer; iSfinding order; 
special order. 

B.o.b. son of a bitch. " ^ 

SoCs Society* 

SOGAT, sS'gat. Society ofdulraphical and Allied 
Trades. n < 

sol. solution. » 

Sol., Solr. Solicitor. 

Sol.-Gen. SoIicitor-GeneraT 
sop. soprano. < 

sp. spelling; species:—pi. spp. . 
s.p. sine prole, without issue. 

SPCA Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (now RSPCA). « . \ 

SPCK Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. * 

SPG Society for the Propagation «the Gospel 
(now DSPG). ^ 

sp.gr. specific gravity, 
sport, sporting. 

SPQR Senatus Populusque Romanus, the Senate 
and People of Rome. 

SPR Society for Psychical Research, 

8 .p.B. s/ne prole sMpersr//e, without surviving issue. ' 
spt seaport. ^ 

sp. vol. specific volume. 

sq. , Sq. square; sequens, following (in pi. sqq., 
sequentes or sequenlia). 

sqn squadron. 

Sr senior; Sir; Senor; strontium, 
sr steradian. 

SR Southern Railway; Southern Region. 

SRC Science Research Council; Student Re¬ 
presentative Council. 

SRCh State Registered Chiropodist. 

SRI Sacrum Romanum Imperium, Holy Roman 
Empire. 

SRN State Registered Nurse. 

SRS Societatis Regiae Socius, Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Also RSS. 

SRU Scottish Rugby Union. 

SS or S.S. SchutsstaJJel (see Diet.) 

5.5. Sunday (or Sabbath) School. 

SS Saints. 

8 .B. steamship; screw steamer. 

SSAFA Soldiers', Sailors' and Airmen’s Families 
Association. 

SSC Solicitor before the Supreme Court (Scot¬ 
land); Souetas Santlae Crucis, Society of the 
Holy Cross. 

.SS.D. Sanclissimus Dominus, Most Holy Lord 
(the Pope). 

5.5. E., SSE South-south-cast. 

SSM surface-to-surface missile. 

SSPCA Scottish Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

SSRC Social Science Research Council. 

SST supersonic transport. 

5.5. W., SSW South-south-west. 

St Saint; Strait; Street; stokes (see Diet.). 

St. stone (weight). 

Stalls Stalfordshirc. 

STD subscriber trunk dialling, 
std standard. 

Ste Sainte (Fr.). Fern, of Saint. 

ster. (or stereo.) stereotype; (or stg.) sterling. 

STOL Short Take-off and Landing. 

STP Sanctae Theologiae Professor, Professor of 
Theology. * 

8 tp standard temperature and pressure, 
str steamer. 

Btr. strong. 

STS Scottish Text Society. 

STUC Scottish Trades Union Congress. 

STV Scottish Television. 

SU strontium unit—unit of measurement of 
strontium radiation, 
sub. subject. 

sub), subject; subjunctive. 

Bubst. substitute; substantive. 
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■■f., fuS. suffix. 

np. supei^e; superior; (also superL) super¬ 
lative; supreme; st^rai supine; supplement. 
Sup. Ct Superior Court; Supreme Court, 
tuperl. superlative 
tupp., Buppf. supplement. 

Supr. Supreme. 

Si^ Superintendent. 

Sure, surgeon; surgeiy. 

Surv.-C.en. Surveyor-General. 

S.V. Sancta Virgo, Holy Virgin; Sanctitas Vestra, 
Your Holiness. 

s.v. sub voce (see Diet.); also sub verba, under 
the word. 

S.W., SW South-west; small women('s); short 
wave. 

SYHA Scottish Youth Hostels Association. 

sym. symbol. 

syn. synonym, 
synop. synopsis, 
syr. syrupus, syrup, 
syst. system. 


T tau (q.v, in Diet.). 

6 theta (q.v. in Diet.). 

T tritium; tera- (sec p. 1649). 
t tonne (but better not abbreviated), 
t time. 

Ta tantalum. 

TA Territorial Army (from 1967 T and AVR). 
tal. qual. tails qualis, just as they come; average 
quantij^y. 

Tam. Tamil, 
tan tangent. 

T and AVR Territorial and Army Volunteer 
Reserve. 

tanh hyperbolic tangent. 

Tb terbium. 

TB tuberculosis. 

TBD toipcdo-boiit destroyer. 

Tc teelmetium. 
tc. ticrce. 

TCD Trinity College, Dublin. 

TCL Trinity College ol Music, London. 

TCP, t.c.p. trichloiophenylmcthyliodusalicyl 
(proprietary germicide) 

TO Territorial Decoration; Teachia Duhi (Ir.), 
member ot the Dail. 

Te tellurium. 

tech, technical; technology, 
tel., teleg. telegram, telegiaph. 
temp, temporal; tmpore, in the time of; tem¬ 
perature; temporary. 

Ten., Tenn. Tennessee, 
ten. tenor; tenuto. 

Ter., Terr. Territory; terrace, 
term, termination. 

Test. Testament. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Tex. Texas. 

Text. Rec. textus recepm, the received text. 

TF Territorial Force. 
t.(. till forbidden. 

TFR Territorial Force Reserve. 

TGWU Transport and lieneral Workers’ Union. 
Th thorium. 

Th. Thursday. 

Th.D., ThD Doctor of Theology, 
theat. theatrical, 
theol. theology; theologian, 
theor. theorem. 

Thess. Thessatonians. 

Th.L., ThL Theological Licentiate. 

Tho., Thoa Thomas. 

3-D SeeD. 

THWM Trinity High-water Mark. 

Ti titanium. 

t.i.d. ter in die, thrice a day. 

TIF Transports laternalionaux par Chemin de 
Fer, International Rail Transport. 

Tim. Timothy. 


HR Ttasr^ts latermuhtmae Rcutl»t, Inter¬ 
national Road Transport. 

HROS Television and Infirarad Observation 
Satellite. 

Tit. Titus. 

TI thallium. 

TLS The Times Literary Supplement, 

Tm thulium. 

TN trade name. 

TNT trinitrotoluene. 

T.O. (or t.o.). turn over; Telegraph-office; 

Transport Officer. 

Toe H Talbot house, 
tom. tomus, tome or volume. 

TP Transvaal Province (S. Africa), 
tp. township; troop. 

'TPI Town mnning Institute, 
tpr teleprinter. 

tr. transpose; transactions; translator; trustee, 
trans. transitive; translated; translation, 
transf. transferred. 

TRF Telecoinmuiiicattons Research Establish¬ 
ment (now incorporated in RRE). 
treas. treasurer. 

TRH Their Roval Highnesses, 
trig, trigonometry. 

Trin. Trinity. 

Truron. TrurtmeuMS, of Tiuro. 

TSO town sub-ollicc. 

TT teetotal; teetotaller; Tourist Trophy; tuber¬ 
culin tested. 

TTL to take leave, 
tty teletypewriter. 

Tu., Tues. Tuesday. 

TUC Trades Union Congress. 

TV television. 

TVA Tennessee Valley Authority. 

TWI Training within Industry, 
lyp., typo, typographer; typography. 

U uranium; universal (motion picture certifi¬ 
cate); Unionist; upper-class (see Diet, under 

UAR United Arab Republic. 

UC'AR Union of Central African Republics. 
UCCA Universities Central Council on Admis¬ 
sions. 

UDC Urban District Council; Universal Deci¬ 
mal Classification. 

UDI Unilateral Declaration of Independence. 
UDT United Dominions Trust. 

UK United Free Church (of Scotland). 

UFO See Diet. 

LGC University Grants Committee. 

UHF Ultra high frequency. 

UJD Utriusque Juris Doctor, Doctor of both 
Laws (Canon and Civil). ' 

UK United Kingdom. 

UKAEA United Kingdom Atomic Energy Autho¬ 
rity. ' 

ult., ullo. last; ultimate; ultimately. 

UN United Nations. 

UNA United Nations Association. 

UNCTAD, Unctad United Nations Commission 
for Trade and Development. 

UNESCO, u-nes’ko. United Nations Educa¬ 
tional. ^ientific and Cultural Organisation. 
UNICEF, Hn'i-sef. United Nations International 
Children's Emergency Fund—now United 
Nations Children’s Fund, but Still known as 
UNICEF. 

UNIOO United Nations Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Organisation. 

Unit. Unitarian. 

Univ. University; Universalist. 

UNO United Nations Organisation. 

UNRRA United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration. 

UP United Presbyterian; United Press; United 
Provinces. 

UPU Universal Postal Union. 

Uru. Uruguay. 
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US United StntCf; United Service(i); Under- 
■wretniy. 

Id Mura, nt nbove. 

USA United Stntee America; United States 
Amy. 

USCL United Society for Christian Literature. 
USN United States Navy. 

USPG United Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. 

US8 United States Ship or Steamer. 

USSR Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
wa. usually. 

USW ultrasonic waves; ultrashort waves. 
a.t.w. and so wsitsr (Oer.), and so forth. 

Ut. Utah. 

UT Universal Time (see Diet.), 
at diet. M dktum, as said, 
at sms. at sapra, as above. 

UU Ulster Unionist, 
or ultraviolet, 
aa. axer, wifb. 

V vanadium; voH. 

V symbol for electric potential difference. 

V velocity; vsrsas, against; vidr, see; verb; 
verse; volume. 

V symbol for ftequency. 

VI ysrgehanswaffe I, German flying bomb. 

VS Oeman flying rocket. 

VA Royal Order of Victoria and Albert; Vicar 
ApostoHe. 

Va. Virginia, 
vac. vacuum. 

VAD Voluntary Aid Detachment. 
vaL value. 

V aad A Vktoria and Albert Museum, 
vaa. variant: variety; variable. 

vat. lect. vnria lectio, variant reading. 

VAT Value-added Tax. 

Vat. Vatican, 
vb vmb. 

VC Vice-Chancellor; Vice-Consul; Victoria 
Cross. 

VD Volunteer (Officers') Decoration; Venereal 
Dlsoase(s). 

v.d. various dates; vapour density. 

VDC Volunteer Defence Corps. 

V.D.M. VerU Del Minister, Preacher of God’s 
Word. 

VS Victory in Europe. 

Tea. vegetabie(s). 
veL velocity. 

Van. Venerable. 

Vaaat. Venetian. 

VSRA Versatile reactor assembly; vision elect¬ 
ronic recording apparatus, 
verb. sap. verbum bapienti (L.), or verb. eat.. 
verbum sat(ls) (L.) (see p. 1606), a word to the 
wise is cnougn. 

- Veit. Vertebrate, 
vse. vessel. 

Vet., Veter. Veterinary. 

Vet. Surg. Veterinary Surgeon. i 
V|f voice frequency; video frequency. 

VC Vicar-General. 

T.f. verMgraria.for example: (or V.G.) very good. 
VHP very high frequency. 

V j. verb intransitive. 

Vie. Vicar; Vicarage. 

Vkt. Victoria: Victoria University, 
vid. vide, see. 
vfl. village. 

VIP Very Important Person. 

VIR Victoria Imperatrix Regina. See VRI. 
Via.. Vine. Viscount. 

via. videlicet, namely (a mediaeval Latin 
symbol of contraction). 

VJ .Victory over Japan. 

VUl very low frequency, 
vin Vktoria Medal of Honour (of the Royal 
Hortkultural Society). 

Vo. verso, on the left-hand page. 


voc. vocative, 
vocab. vocabulary. 

VoL Volunteer. 

vol volume, vob volumes. 

VP Vice-President. 

VR Victoria Regina, Queen Vktoria. 

VRD Volunteer Reserve Decoration. 

VRI Victoria Regina et In^ratrlx, Vktoria, 
Queen and Empress. 

V.S., VS Veterinary Sur^n; voltl stdtUo, turn 
quickly. 

V. S.O. Voluntary Service Overseas. 

Vt. Vermont. 

v. t. verb transitive. 

VTO Vertical Take-off (L, and Landing). 

Vnl., Vnlg. Vulgate, 
vul., vulg. vulgar. 

w. U. variae lectlones, various readings. 

v. y. various years. 

W. West; Welsh; women(’s). 

W wo(framiHm, tungsten; watt. 

We 

WA West Africa; Western Australia. 

WAAC Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps (later 
QMAAC). 

WAAF Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (earlier 
and later WRAP). 

Wal. Walloon. 

Wash. Washington. 

Wb Weber. 

WC water-closet; Western Central; Wesleyan 
Chapel. ^ 

W^edr. Wing Commander. 

Wu War Department. 

W£A Workers’ Educational Association. 

Wed. Wednesd^. 

WEU Western European Union. 

w. L wrong fount. 

WPTU World Federation of Trade Unions- 
w.g. wire gauge. 

WHO World Health Organisation. 

W1 West Indies. 

Wigom. Wigorniensis, of Worcester. 

Wilts Wiltshire. 

Winton. IVintonlensis, of Winchester. 

WlPO World Intellectual Property Organisation. 

Wis. Wisconsin. 

vflc 

WLA. Women’s Land Army (disbanded 1930). 
WLP Women’s Liberal Federation. 

WiH William. 

WMO World Meteorologkal Organisation. 
)^P Welsh Nationalist Party. * 

W.N.W., WNW West-north-west. 

WO War Office (1964 absorbed in Ministry of 
Defence): Warrant Officer. 

WorcB Worcestershire. 

Wp..Wpfl. Worshipful. 

W.P. Warsaw Pact, 
w.p. weather permitting, 
wpm words per minute. 

WR West Riding: Western R^ion. 

WRAC Women’s Royal Arniy Corps. 

WRAP Women’s Royal Air Force. 

WRI Women’s Rural Institute. 

WRNS Women’s Royal Naval Service. 

)TOVS Women’s Royal Voluntary Service (pre¬ 
viously WVS). 

WS Writer to the Signet. 

W.S.W., WSW West-south-west, 
wt weight. 

W. Va. West Virginia. 

\vy& Women’s Voluntary Service (now WRVS). 
wx women’s extra. 

Wy., Wyo. Wyoming. 

X Used to mark motion pictures to which persons 
under eighteen will not be admitted. 

X. ex (L., without), as in x.d., ex dividend. 

X. or Xt. Christ. (Jf-Or. CA). 

Xc xenon. 



Xa., Xau. ChiiitiiiM. 
Xa., Xtiu. Chriitiu. 


^ that (> u io y* above). 

VWCA Tounf womea’i Chitotiaa Aaaociatkm. 


Y yttriiiot. 
fi yaid. 

ye theCthevaot being ay but Rpnniitlnf the 
old letter thorn, b)< 

Yeo. Yeomaniy. 

YHA Youdi Hostele Ai e o d ation. 

YMCA Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Y^s Yorhulre. 

yr. your; youagw; year. 


& aeta(g.v. in Diet.), 
u Mum (Oer.), for esainple. 

Zaeh. Zechariah. 

Zegh. Zq>iiaaiah. 

Za rinc. 

Zr xlieonhim. 

ZST Zone Standard Time. 

4k tl, titA. 

Ike. «f cetera, and so forth. 



Musical signs and abbreviations 


Signs denoting time or relative value of sound: 



Each of these notes represents twice the duration 
of sound of that which comes next in order. 
The sign to the right of each note indicates a 
rest of equal duration. 

When two or more notes of crotchet value or less 
occur in succession in the same bar, they arc usu. 
joined by a line across the stem. 


Repeat the bar so many times. 


B 


— 

-•/ . 

— 



Time signatures at the beginning of a composition 
or section thereof. The lower figure indicates 
the value of the note used as a basis (2 minim, 
4 “ crotchet, etc.), the upper figure the number 
of such notes to the bar. See also common 
time. 

nu 

Denoting that the beat of a crotchet is equal to the 
pulse of the pendulum of a metronome, with the 
weight set at 70(80), i.e. 70(80) crotchets to a 
minute: 



J=70 J 


= 80 


In time, the figure above a line drawn thus across 
the staflT denotes the length of the pause in bars. 

Variants are; 

2 3 4 5_ 6 L 8 _ 

Signs denoting repetition of a note or notes: 

f-LT r»f= CLT 

••• 3 3 

f-CIC/ 

(In early keyboard music, hoWever, this sign 
means that the note is preceded by two grace 
notes.) 


Accel. Accelerando. Gradually increasing in 
sjjced. 

Acciaccatura. See Dictionaryj 
Ad lib. Ad libitum. As the performer chooses. 
Anim. or Anim*’. Animate. Animated; with 
soul. 

Appoggiatura. See Dictionary. 



Arco. With the bow (not pizzicato). 

Arpeggio, or arpeggiando. Notes of a chord so 
marked are played consecutively, beginning 
with the lowest, not simultaneously. 



A tem. A tempo. In lime. 

Bar. A line drawn perpendicularly across the 
staff, separating the notes into measures of 
equal length; more usually the music comprised 
within two such lines .—Double Bar. Marks the 
larger divisions of a piece or movement; in 
I»alm tunes, hymns, chants, etc., the end of a 
verse or sentence. 


(In early keyboard music a mordent, inverted 
mordent, or double mordent.) 



Repeat the group of notes. 


Bind or Tie. Placed over two notes or chords in 
the same position on the staff, to show they are 
to be played as one. 

— I-1 



Brace. Joins staves performed simultaneously. 





Breath-markt. In vocal music, signs used tn show 
where breath should be taken. 

♦ Af> 

Cal. Calando. Gradually slower, and with 
decreasing volume of tone. 

Clef. The sign placed on the stall, at the beginning 
of a line or where a change occurs, determining 
the pitch of the notes that follow it. 

G or treble clef 



F or base clef 


Double ^arp. Used before a note hlraady 
sharp, raising the pitch by « semitone. It is 
contradicted by a natural and a sharp. (i)i9 

X 

Down bow. Direction for stringed instruments. 

I-1 A 

Flat (b). See Sharp. 

/. Forte. Loudly: strongly. 

ff. Fortissimo. Very loud. 

tff. Fortississimo. As loud as possible. 

Fine. See D.C. 

fp. Forte-piano. Loud, then soft. 

Harmonic. Placed over a note indicates that it 
is to be played as a harmonic by lightly touch¬ 
ing the string. 




C Clef. Called Soprano, Alto, Tenor, according 
as it is placed on the ist, 3rd or 4th line. 

mmmm 

Coliegno. With the wood; strike the strings with 
the back of the bow 

Col 8va, Con 8va. Coll'ottava, con ottava. Sec 
Ottava. 

Common Time. The former indicating four 
crotchets to the bar, the latter (It. alia hreve) 
two minims to the bar. 



Cres., Cresc. Crescendo. Gradual increase of 
tone. 


o 

Inverted Turn. See Turn. 

Leg. Legato. In a smooth and gliding manner. 

L. H. Left hand. 

Lo. Loco, indicating a return to the pitch as 
printed after having played an octave higher or 
lower. 

IM.D. Mano destra or Main droite. Right hand. 

mf. Mezzo-forte. Moderately loud. 

.VI.G. Main gauche. Left hand. 

mp. Mezzo-piano. Moderately soft. 

Mane. Mancandn. Dying away, decreasing. 

Marc. Marcato. In a marked manner, em¬ 
phasised. 

M. M. Maclzcl's metronome. Esp. formerly, it 
preceded an indication of metronome setting. 

Mordent. An ornament in which the principal 
note is succeeded by the cmc below, and the 
latter by the principal note. 

Mv >vjv - ■< 



Dash. When placed over or under a note, implies 
a very detached {staccato) style, more so than 
the (lot. 

(») 

D.C. Da capo. From the beginning; indicating 
that the performer must turn to the beginning of 
the movement, and conclude at the double bar 
marked I'ine. 

D.S. Dal segno. From the sign; indicating that 
the performer must return to the sign. See 
Segno. 

Deer., Deeres.,Dccrcsc. Dccrescendo. Gradually 
softer. 


Dim. Diminuendo. Gradual decrease of tone. 
Dot. When added to a note or rest, lengthens it by 
one-half. When placed over or under a note, it 
implies a detached {staccato) style, but less de¬ 
tached than a dash. 

{•) 

Double Dot. Added to a note or rest, lengthens 
it by half as much again as a dot. 

(••) 

Double Fiat. Used before a note already flat, 
lowering it another semitone. It is corrected 
by a natural and a flat (hh). 
bh 


M.S. Mano sinistra. Left hand. 

Natural, b Restores a note which has been raised 
by the sharp or lowered by the flat to its original 
pitch. 

Op. Opus. Refers to the numbering of a com¬ 
poser’s publications. 

Ossia. Or. Used to propose nii alternative. 

Ott., 0''“, S'"" - Ottava, or Octave. Written 
above staff 8''", or 8''" aha {ottava aha) indicates 
note or passage to be played an octave higher: 
below staff, 8''", or 8'* bas\a {ottava basso), an 
octave lower. Coll'ottava, con ottava (col 8*“, 
con 8'") indicates that notes an octave higher, , 
or (written under the staff) an octave lower, arc 
to be played also. 

p. Piano. Softly. 

P., Ped. ‘Loud’ isedal on a pianoforte, pedal 
keyboard on an organ. 

‘Sa. 

Raise ‘ loud ’ pedal on a pianororlc. 

* 

pf. Piano-forte, soft, then loud: poco forte, 
moderately loud. 

pp. Pianissimo. Very soft. 

ppp, Pianississimo. As softly as possible. 

Pause < orona. When placed over or under a 
note or rest, indicates that it must be held longer 
than its natural length. Over a double bar, 
it indicates the end of the piece. 

rrssit 
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Pm. Pizueato. A direction to pluck the etrins 
with the finger instend of using the bow: can¬ 
celled by arco. 

Poussez. Up bow (lit. push). 

Pralltriller. An ornament like the mordent, but 
having the note above instead of the note below 
(often called ‘ upper mordent ’ or ' mordent ’). 
^ AM <C. 



Quadruplet. Placed over a group of four notes 
indicating that they are to be played in the 
time of three. 



Qaartet(te). Abbrev. 4“®. See Dictionary. 
Quintet(te). Abbrev. 5“®, See Dictionary. 
Quintole, or Quintuplet. A group of five notes 
played in the time of four. 



Rail. Railentando. Becoming gradually slower. 

Repeat. When placed at the beginning and end 
of a passage, indicates that the port ion so marked 
is to be played over again. When the start 
of a repetition is not marked, the composition 
or movement is to be repeated from the be¬ 
ginning. 



R.H. Right hand. 

Rinf., Rtz., Rf. Rinforzando, Rinforzato. Rein¬ 
forced, suddenly accented. 

RIt. Ritardando. Retarding, becoming slower. 
Segno. The sign—as Al Segno, to the sign; 
Do/ Segno, from the sign. See D.S. 

t s- 

Segue. Follows (scil. the next movement). 

Scm., Semp. Sempre. Always, throughout—as 
sempre legato, smooth throughout; sempre 
ritardando, continually slackening the time. 
Septet(te). Abbrev. T'**. See Dictionary.. 

, Scstet(te) or Sextet(te). Abbrev. 60«. Sec 

Dictionary. 

sf.. sfz., fz. Sforzando. Sforzato. Denoting 
emphasis applied to a particular note or notes. 

AV> 

stp., sfz.p. Sforzato-piano. A sudden forte 
followed by a piano. 

> 

Sharp M. Flat b. <Signs used in a key signature, 
which raise ^ or lower (b) the notes on the 
staff on which they occur, on all octaves 
throughout the piece, by one semitone, except 
where cancelled by a natural: signs used as 
imidentals which raise (<M) or lower (b) only 
(he note or notes within the measure by one 
:pemitone, unless these are tied to notes of a suc- 
ceedina mmsure. 

Simile. Dke. A direction to continue playing as 
eitready marked. 

Sleut. Slentando. Slowing down or relaxing 
much. 


Slur. Showmg that the notes over which it is 
placed must be played in a smooth {legato) 
nuuuier, or are sung to one syllable, or played 
with one bow. With staccato marks, lets sharply 
detached than staccato, or played detachedly 
with one bow. 


Smorz. Smorzando. With gradual fading. 

Sos., Sost. Sostenuto. Sustained: prolonging 
the tone for the fiiil duration of time indicated. 

Spir. Spiritoso. In a spirited or lively manner. 

Stacc. Staccato. With each note detached. 

Staff or Stave. The horizontal parallel lines and 
spaces on which the notes are placed, used to 
indicate their relative position as regards pitch. 


Ten. Tenuto. Placed over a note to be held to its 
full value or more. 

Tic. See Bind. 

Tirez. Down bow (lit. pull). 

Tre corde. Three strin«, cancelling nna corda. 
Trem. Tremolo. With trembling or wavering; 
a note or chord played with rapid repetition 
so as to produce such an effect. 



Trilio or shake. A rapid alternation of two 
notes, a semitone or a tone apart, commonly 
ending in a turn. 

/rys/ws/s 

Trio. Abbrev. 3°. See Dictionary. 

Triplet. A group of three notes performed 
in the time of two. 



T.S. Tasto solo. One key alone: a direction to 
play a part in unison. 

Turn. An ornament in which the principal note 
is preceded by the note above and succeeded by 
the one below followed by the principal note 
repeated: 


CX» 





or when placed after the note: 



The inverted turn is a similar ornament, but be¬ 
ginning on the note below the principal note. 

I 

U. C. Una corda. One string; i.e. depress * soft * 
pedal, thus allowing the hammers (grand piano) 
to strike one string only. 

Up bow. Direction for stringed instruments. 

V 

V. S. Voltisubito: turn (the leaf) quickly. 




Some Enghsh personal names 

See especially Miss E. O. Withycombe's The Oxford Dictionary of English Christian Names 


Aartm, a'ran, tn. (Heb.) lofty, mountaineer.— Kr. 
Harun, Haroun. 

Abel, a'bl, m. (Heb.) breath, vanity. 

Abigail, ab'i-gal, /. (Heb.) father rejoiced, or 
father of exaltation.—Dims. Abby, Nabby, 
Gail. 

Abner, ab’ntr, m. (Heb.) the (divine) father (is) 
light. 

Abraham, a’br»-k»m, Abram, a'brtm, m. (Heb.) 
perhaps father of a multitude, high father.— 
Dims. Abe, Aby, Bram. . 

Absalom, ab'st-hm, m. (Heb.) father of peace. 
Ada, a'dti, f. prob. for Adelaide or othw Gmc. 

name in Adel-, Adal- (noble). 

Adalbert. See Albert. 

Adam, ad'^m, m. (Heb.) man, earth, red earth.— 
Scottish dims. Edie (ed'i), Yiddie. 

Adela, ad'i-ta.f. (Gmc.) noble.—Fr. Addle. 
Adelaide, ad'i-lad, f. Fr. AdHalde from Ger. 
Adelheid (from Adelheldis), noble, kind (i.e. 
sort). 

Adeline, Adelina, ad'i-Un, -ten, -tin, -a, /. (Gmc.) 
noble.—Dim. Addy. 

Adolphus, 9-doVfM, m. (Gmc.) noble wolf.—Fr. 
Adolphe. It. and Sp. Adotfo, Ger. Adolf, O.E. 
iCthelwulf. 

Adrian, Hadrian, {h)a'dn-»n, m. (L.) of Adria (in 
Italy). 

Aenea^ Eneas, e-ne'M, m. (Gr.) commended.— 
Fr. Ende .—Used for Angus. 

Afra, af’ra, a'fra,f. (Heb.) dust. (Now rare.) 
Agatha, ag'^-tha,/. (Gr.) good. 

Agnes, og'n/r,/. (Gr.) chaste.—Dims. Aggie, Aggy, 
Annis, Annot, Nance, Nancy, Nessa, Nessie, 
Nesta.—L. Agneta, It. Agnese, Fr. Agnis, Sp. 
Inis. —Confused with Ann. 

Aileen, d'ten. Hen, f. Anglo-Irish form of Helen. 
AAie, &’H, f. Scottish dim. of Alison, Alice, and 
Helen. 

Alan, Allan, Allen, al'tn, m. (prob. Celt.) harmony. 

—Fr. Alain, W. Atun. 

Alaric, al'»~rik, m. (Gmc.) noble ruler. 

Aiasdair, Alastair, Alister, aris-t»r, m. See 
Alexander. 

Alban, df, al’ban, m. (L.) of Alba (near Rome). 
Albert, al'bart, m. (Gmc.) nobly bright.—Dims. 
Al, Bert, Bertie.—Obs. Scot. Halbert (dims. 
Hab, Habbie, Hob, Hobble).—L. Albertos, Fr. 
Albert, It. and Sp. Alberto, Ger. Adalbert, 
Albert, Albrecht, O.E. ^thelbeorht. 

Aldis. Aldous, AMus, ol'dss, m. (Gmc.) old. 
Aldred, Sl'drid, m. See Eldred. 

Alethea, al-l-thita,/. (Gr.) truth. 

Alexan^r, ol-ig-zan'dsr, -zdit', m. (Gr.) defender 
of men.—Also (from Gael.) Aiasdair, Alastair, 
Alister (a/7s-/ar).—Scot. Elshgnto.—Dims. 

Alec(k), Alex, Alick. Eck, Ecky, Sanders, 
Sandy, or (as an Englishman’s nickname for 
a Srotsman) Sawaw.—Fr. Alexandre, It. 
Alessandro, Sp. Alejandro. —Fern. Alexandra, 
Alexandrina {-dre’na, -drlna). —^Dim. Alexa, 
Sandra. 

Alexia, s-lek'sis, m. (Gr.) help.—Fern. Alexia. 


Alfonso. See Alphoiaus. 

Alfred, al'frid, m. (Gmc.) elf counsel (good 
counsellor).—Dims. AM, Aide.—L. Alfredus, 
Aluredus, O.E. jEffred. 

Algernon, al'Jsr-nsn, m. (O.Fr.) moustached.— 
Dim. Algy. 

Alice, al'is, Alicia, f-lish'l-a,/. (Gmc.) from O.Fr. 
Alls for Gmc. Adalheidls (see Adelaide).— 
Dims. Ailie, Allie, Ally, Ellie, Elsie. See also 
Albon. * 

Aline, 9-lin\ or al'in.f. for Adeline. 

Alisiw, al'i~s»n, /. a form of Alice, mainly Scots, 
now considered a separate name.—Dims. 
Ailie, Elsie. 

Allan, Allen. Forms of Alan. 

Alma, al'ina,/. (L.) fostering, nourishing, loving. 

Almeric, aVm»-rik, m. See Emery. 

Aloys, Aloysius. See LewA. 

Alpnonsus, al-fon's»s, nt. (Gmc.) noble ready.— 
Ger. Alfons, Sp. Alfonso, Alonso, Port. Afonso, 
Fr. Alphonse, It. Alfonso. 

Althea, al-ihe'a, al', f. (Gr.) a healer, or whole¬ 
some. 

Amabel, am'»-bel, f. (L.) lovable.—Deriv. 
Mabel. 

Amadens, am~a~di'»s, m. (L.) love God.—Fr. 
Amidie. 

Amalia, a-ma'Ii-a, -md'. See Amelia. 

Amanda, 9-man’da,f. (L.) lovable. 

Ambrose, am’brds, m. (Gr.) of the immortals, 
divine.—L. Ambrosias, It. Ambroglo, W. 
Emrys. 

Amelia, »-me‘ll-a, -mil'ya, f. (Gmc.) struggling, 
labour.—Gr. Amalia, Fr. Amille, It. Amelia, 
Amalia. —Dim. Millie. 

Amos, 6'mos, m. (Heb.) strong, bearing a burden. 

Amy, a'mi.f. (Fr.) beloved.—L., It., Sp. Amata, 
Fr. Almie. 

Amyas, dm', am’i-as, m. prob. for Amadeus. 

Anastasia, an-s-sla’zka, sl-a.f. (Gr.) resurrection. 

Andrew, an'drdS, m. (Gr.) manly.—Dims. Andie# 
Andy, .Dandy, Drew.-^r., L., Ger. Andreas, 
Fr. Andri, It. Andrea, Sp. Andres .—Fern. 
Andrea, Andrina. 

Aneurin, Aneirin, a-n&’rin, -nV, -no!', m. (W.) 
meaning doubtful, perh. for L. Honorius. 

Angela, an'jl-la, f. (Gr.) angel, messenger.— 
Deriv. Ai^lka (-JeVik-a). —Dim. Anplina 
{an’Ji-te'na, -ll'na). 

Angus, ang'g».s, m. (Celt.) perh. choice.—Gael. 
Aonghas —Aeneas is used as a substitute. 

Ann, Anne an, Anna, an’a, Hannah, han'a, f. 
(Heb.) grace.—Dims. Anita (a-ne'ia, Sp.), An¬ 
nette {a-aef, Fr.). Annie, Nan, Nana, Nance, 
Nancy, Nanna, Nannie, Nanny, Nina tne'na, 
ni'na), Ninette {ni-net’, Fr.), Ninon ini-n3’, Fr.). 

Annabel, AnnabeUe, Anaabella, an's^l, -bel'-a,.^ 
Annaide, an'»^l, f. prob. for Amabel. 

Anute, Ana^ Dims, of Agnes, 

Anselm, an'selm, m. (Gmc.) god-helmet. 

Anthea, an-thi'a, an', f. (Gr.) flowdryl' 

Anthony, Antony, an'u-nl, m. (L-). from a Rtmtan 
gentile name, meaning unknown.—Dims. 
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Tony (td'Hi), Nnnty.—L. Antanius, Fr. Antoine, 
It. and Sp. Antonio, Cer. Antonins, Anton. — 
Fern. Antonia.—Dims. 'Antoinette (Fr.), Net, 
Nettie, Netty. 

April, i'prll,/. (L.) From the name of the month. 

Arabella, ar-i-hel’n,f. origin and meaning doubt¬ 
ful; perb. for Amabel, or perh. (L. orabllis) 
easily entreated.—Dims. Bel, Bell, Bella; Belie. 

Archibald, ar'chi-bld, -bold, ni. (Gmc.) genuine 
and bold.—^Dims. Arch, Archie, Archy, Baldie. 
—L. Archlbaldus, Fr. Archembault, It. Arci~ 
baUo, O.E. Eorconbeald. 

Arnold, dr'nld, -nold, m. (Gmc.) eagle strength.— 
Fr. Arnaud, Arnaut, 

Arthur, dr'thor, m. (Celt.) perh. bear, or (Ir.) 
stone; or from a Roman gentile name Artorius. 
—L. Arturus, It. Arturo. 

Aaa. d’sa, - 20 , m. (Heb.) healer. 

Athanasius, atk-s-nS'sihVss, -z(A)-, m. (Gr.) un¬ 
dying. 

Athelstan, Athelstane, ath'l-stan, -stan, m. (Gmc.) 
noble stone.—O.E. jSihelstdn. 

Aubrey, 6'brl, m. (Gmc.) elF rule.—Ger. Alberh-h, 
O.E. mrlc. 

Audrey, b'drl, f. (Gmc.) noble power.—O.E. 
Mthehhryth, whence the form Etheldrcda 
(jeth-f-dri'da). 

Augustine, d'gas-ten, d-gns'tin, Austin, 
m. (L.)‘belonging to Augustus.—L. Augustinus, 
Ger. and Fr. Augustin, It. Agostino, Sp. Agustln. 

Augustus, d~gus‘t9s, m. ^.) venerable, exalted.— 
Dims. Gus, Gassie, Gustus.—Ger. August, Fr. 
Auguste. —Fern. Augusta. 

Aurelius, d-re'li-ts, m. (L.) golden (Roman gentile 
name).—Fern. Aurelia.—Dim. Aurelian, m. 

Aurora, d-rd’ra, -rd'ra^ f. (L.) dawn. 

Ava, u'va, f. origin and meaning uncertain— 
perh. Latin. 

Averil, av’a-ril, m. and /. (Gmc.) perh. boar- 
favour. Associated in people's minds with 
Avril. 

Avice, Avis, a'vis, av'is,f. origin obscure. 

Avril, av'rll, m. and/. (Fr.) April. 

Aylmer, al'mar, Elmer, el'mar, m. (Gmc.) noble, 
famous.—O.E. /Ethelmser. Or from the sur.^. 
name. 

Aylwin, Sl'win, m. (Gmc.) noble friend.—O.E. 
Mthelwine. 

Baldwin, bSld'win, nt. (Gmc.) bold friend.—L. 
Baldulnus, Fr. Baudouin, It. and Sp. Baldovino, 
Ger. Balduin. 

Balthazar, Balthasar, bal’t{hi)a-zdr, bal-thS'zar, m. 
(^bylonian Bul-sarra-uzur, whence Belshazzar) 
Bel defend the king.—Ger. Balthasar, Fr. Bal- 
thazar. It. Baldassare, Sp. Baltasar. 

Baptist, bap'fist, m. (Gr.) baptiser.—Ger. Baptist, 
Fr. Bmtiste, Batiste, It. Battista, Sp. Bautista. — 
Fem. Baptiste. 

‘Barbara, bar'ba-ra, f. (Gr.) foreign, stranger.— 
Dims. Bab, Babs, Babbie, (Scot, fiaubic), Baibie. 

Bardoteh, bSr'dolf, m. (Gmc.) bright wolf.—Fr. 
Bardolphe, It. Bardolfo, < 

Barnabas, Bamaby, bdr'na-bas, -hi, m. (Heb.) son 
of exhortation.—Dim. Barney. 

Barney, b&r’ni, m. See Bernard, Barnabas. 

Barry, bar'i, nt. (Ir.) spear. 

Barth^omew, hdr-, bar-thol'a-md, Barticmy, 
bdri'l-ml, m, (Heb.) son of Talmi.—Dims. Bart, 
Bat.—L. Barthalomaeus, Fr. BarthHemy, Bar- 
tkolom^. It. Bartolomeo, Sp. Bdrtolo, Bartolomi, 
Bartolomeo, Get. Bartholomdus, Barthel. 

Basil, baz'il, m. (Gr.) kingly.—L. Basilius, Fr. 
Basile, It. and Sp. Basitto. 

Beatrira, Beatrix, M'a-tris, -triks, b?-d'triks,f. (L.) 
*■ making happy.—Obs. form Bettrice {bet'ris).— 
Dims. Me, Beatty, Trix, Trixie. 

Beck, Becky, bek(.’i),f. See Rebecca. 

BeAMnJta-lin'da,/. (Gmc.) the second part mean¬ 
ing snake, the first unexplained.—O.H.G. Bet- 
'tlndls. 


Bell, Belle, bef, Bella, beVa, f. See Isabella, also 
Anaabel, Arabella. 

Benedict, Benedick, ben'i-dikt, -dlk, Bennet, 
ben'lt. m. (L.) blessed.—L. Benedictus, Ger. 
Benedikt, Fr. Benoit, It. Benedetto, Sp. Benedicto, 
Benito. —Fem. Ben^icta. 

Beniamin, ben’ja-min, m. (Heb.) son of the right 
hand (i.e. of good fortune).—Dims. Ben, Benp^e, 
Bennie.—It. Beniamino, Sp. Beniamin. 

Berenice, ber-i-nVsO, ber-nS'se, ber'i-nes, f. (Gr.), 
a Macedonian form of Pherenike, victory- 
bringer. See also Veronica. 

Bernard, bur'nard, m. (Gmc.) bear-hard.—Dims. 
Bemie, Barney.—L. Bernardus, Ft. Bernard, 
Bernardtn, It. Bernardo, Bernardino, Sp. 
Bernardo, Bernal, Ger. Bernhard, Barend, 
Berend. —Fem. Bernadette. 

Bert, burl, m. for Albert; Bertie for Albert, Bertram 
or Herbert.—Both are used for any name ending 
in -bert, and (/.) for Bertha. 

Bertha, bur'tha, f. (Gmc.) bright.—Dims. Bert, 
Bertie.—Ger. Berta, Bertha, Fr. Berthe, It. and 
Sp. Berta, O.E. Bercta. 

Bertram, bur'tram, m. (Gmc.) bright raven.— 
Dims. Bertie, Bert.—Fr. Bertrand, It. Bertrando, 
Sp. Beltran. 

Beryl, her'll,f. (Gr.) from the precious stone. 

Bess, Bessie, Beth, Betsy, Bettina, Betty. See 
Elizabeth. 

Bevis, bev'i.y, hev'is, m. from a French form of the 
Germanic name Bobo (Frankish), Bobba (O.E.). 

Biddy, bid'I, f. See Bridget. 

Bill, m. See William. 

Blanche, Blanch, blansh, f. (Fr.—Gmc.) white.— 
It. Bianca, Sp. Blanca, Ger. Bianka, Fr. 
Blanche. 

Blodwen, blod’win,/. (W.) white flower. 

Bob. See Robert. 

Boris, bor'is, bo', m. (Russ.) fight. 

Bram. See Abraham. 

Brenda, bren'da.f. perh. a fem. form of the Norse 
name Brand, brand, or sword, or a fem. form 
of Brendan; a Shetland name popularised by 

' Scott's Pirate. 

Brendan, bren'dan, m. (Ir.) meaning uncertain— 
stinking hair has been suggested. 

Brian, bri'an, m. (Celt.) meaning doubtful. 

Bridget, Brigid, brij'it,/. (Celt.) strength; name of 
a Celtic fire-goddess, an Irish saint; partly 
from the Swedish saint Brigitto (prob.. a 
diHerent name).—Dim. Biddy.—Fr. Brigide, 
Brigitte, Sp. Brigtda, It. Brlgida, Brigita. 

Bronwen, fnon'wln f. (W.) white breast. 

Bruce, broos, m. from the surname. 

Bruno, broo'no, m. (Gmc.) brown. 

Caleb, ka'lib, m. (Heb.) dog, or bold. 

Camilla, ka-mil'a, f. (L.) a free-born attendant at 
a sacrifice: in Virgil, name of a queen of the 
Volsci. —Fr. Camille. 

Candida, kan'dl-da. f. (L.) white. 

Carlotta, kdr-lot'a, f. See Charles. 

Carmen, kur'man, f. Sp. form of Heb. Carmel, 
the garden. 

Carol, Carola, Carole, Caroline, Carolyn, /. See 
under Charles. 

Cashnir, Kasimir, kas'i-mir, m. (Polish) proclama¬ 
tion of peace. 

Caspar, Kaspar, kas'par, m. See Jasper. 

Cassandra. See Diet. 

Catherine, Catharine, Katherine, Katharine, Kath¬ 
ryn, kath'{a-)rin, Catherina, -a-rf'na, -rVna, 
Katrine, kat'rin, Katerina, kat-a-ri'na, Katrina, 
Kathleen, kath'len (Ir. Caitlln), f. from Gr. 
Aikaterittd, of unknown origin, later assimilated 
to katharos, pure.—Fr. Catherine, It. Caterlna, 
Sp. Catalina, Ger. Katharina, Dan. Karen, 
Gael. Catriona. —Dims. Casey, Cathie, Cathy, 
Kate, Katie, Katy, Kathie, Kathy, Kay. KM. 
KMtie, KMty. 

Catriona, ka-tre'a-na, kat-ri-d'na. Sec Catherine. 
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Cecil, xes'il, alsu s?s\ sls',m.(L.) the Roman goitilc 
name CaedUus (lit. blind).—Fern. Cecilia (si- 
sirw,-sel'ya), Cecily (ses'i-H), Cicely 
Sieley.—Fr. CMle, Ger. Ciidha, Ir. Sile (see 
Celia).—Dims. Sis, Cia, Sissy, Sissie, <Mssy, 
Cissie. 

Cedric, sed'rik, m. prob. a mistake of Scott'.s for 
Cerdic{mmc of the tint king of the West Saxons, 
but apparently not really English—pcrh. a 
British name). 

Celeste, si-iest', Celestine, si-les'len, -tin, -tin, f. 
(L.) heavenly. 

Celia, Caelia, si‘ii-a,f. fern, of the Roman gentile 
name Caelius (poss. heavenly).—Fr. CV/iV; Ir. 
Sile (anglicised Sheila, Shelagh, etc.).—Some¬ 
times u^ed for Cecilia. 

Charis, kar'is, f. (Gr.) grace. 

Charity, cA«r'i-t»,/.(Eng.) charity.—Dcriv. Cherry. 

Charles, chdrU, m. (Gmc.) manly.—Also Carol, 
kar'ail.—L. Carolui, Fr. Charles, Ger. Carl, 
Karl, It. Carlo, Sp. Carlos, Czech Karol, Gael. 
Tearlach. —Dims. Charlie, Charley.—l-'cin. 

Carol, Carole (kar'ol), Carola C-la), Caroline 
{kar'a-Un, -ten, -lin), Carolyn, Carlotta, Charlotte 
(shar'ht). —Dims. Caddie, Carrie, Lina {le'na}, 
Lottie, Chat {shat). Chatty, Sharley. 

Cherry, cher’i, f. from the fruit, or sec Charity. 

Chloe, kloi,f. (Gr.) a green shoot, verdure. 

Chloris, khV, kid'ris, jf. (Gr.) name of a flower- 
goddess, also greenfinch or a kind of grape. 

Christabel, kris’ts-bel, J. (L.—Gr.) anointed, or 
Christ, and (L.) fair. 

Christian, kris'ti-in, -chan, m., also/, belonging to 
Christ.—L. Chrhtiunm, Fr. Chretien, It. and Sp. 
Cristiann. —Dims. Chris, Christie, Christy. — 
Fern. Christiana (-ti-d'na), Christina {-te'na), 
Christine (kris'ten or -ten'), Kirsteen {kur.t'ten). 
—Dims. Chris, Chrissie, Kirsty, Tecnie, Tina 
Oe'na). 

Christopher, krh'ta-far, m. (Gr.) carrying Christ. 
—L. Christophorus, Fr. Christophe, It. Cristo- 

Joro, Sp. Cristdbal, Ger. Christoph _Dims. 

Chris, Hester, Kit (Scot. fern. Crystal, Chrystal). 

Cicely. Sec Cecilia. 

Clara, kla'ra, Clare, Claire, klar, Clarinda, kb- 
rin'da, f. (L.) bright.— Fr. Claire, Ger. Klara, 
It. Chiara. —Derivs. Clarice (klar'is), Clarissa. 

Clarence, klar'ans, m. from the dukedom. 

Claribcl, klar'i-bel,/. (L.) brightly fair. 

Claud. Claude, klod, Claudius, -i-as, in. (L.) lame. 
-'Fern. Claudia (Fr. Claude). 

Clement, kleni'ant, m. (L.) mild, merciful.—Dim. 
Clem.—Fern. Clemency, Clementina (-c'na), 
Clementine (-en, -in). 

Clive, kliv, m. from the surname. 

Clotilda, Clothilda, kld-til'da, f. (Gmc.) famous 
fighting woman.—Fr. Clot(h)ilde. 

Clovis, klo'vls, m. Sec Lewis. 

Colette, kol-et', f. See Nicholas. 

Colin, kol'in, m. orig. a dim. of Nicholas; used 
also for Columba; now regarded as a separate 
name. 

Colley, kol’i, orig. dim. of Nicholas. 

Connor, kon'ar, m. (Ir.) high desire.—Ir. Con- 
ihob{h)ar, or Conchub(.h)ar. —Dims. Corncy, 
Corny.—Cornelius is used as a substitute. 

Conrad, Conrade, Konrad, kon'rad, ni. (Ger.) bold 
in counsel.—Ger. Konrad, It. Corrado. 

Constance, kon'stans,/. (L.) constancy.—L. Con- 
stantia, Fr. Constance, It. Costama, Ger. Kon- 
.stame. —Dim^. Con, Connie.—Constant, kon- 
stant, m. firm, faithful.—L. Constans, Constan- 
tius. It. Costante, Costanzo, Ger. Konstanz. — 
Deriv. Constantine (kon'stan-tin), in. 

Cora, ko'ra, kb'ra.f. a modern name, prob. from 
Gr. kore, girl. 

Coralie, kor'a-U, f. (Fr.) peril, coral,' a modern 
French invention. 

Cordelia, kdr-de'li-a,f. pcrh. (L.) warm-hearted. 

Corinne, ko-rin‘, -ren, Corinna, -rin'a,f. (L.—Gr.) 
maiden. 


Cornelius, kbr-ni'li-zs, m. (L.) a Roman gsatlle 
name, prob. related to L. corm, horn.—Used 
for Connor.—Dims. Comey» Cimiy.—Fern. 
Cornelia. 

Cosmo, koz'mo, ni. (Or.) order.—It. Coainw, 
Cosmo, Fr. Cosme, Cdine, Sp. Cosnie. 

Craig, krdB. m. from the surname. 

Cressida, kres i-da, f. (Gr.) English form trf 
Ckryseis, accus. Chryseida, daughter of Chryses, 

Crispin, kris'^in, Crispian, -pi-an, Crispiniaa, 
-pin'i-an, Crispus, -pas, m. (L ) curly. 

Cuthbert, kudh', kulh'hari, m. (O.E.) well-known, 
bright.- -13im. Cuddie. 

Cynthia, sin'thi-a,/. (Gr.) of Mount Cynthus, an 
epithet of Artemis. 

Cyprian, sip'ri-im, m. (Gr.) of Cyprus. 

Cyril, sir'ii, m. (Gr.) lordly. 

Cyrus, si'ras, mi. (Pers.) throne.—Dim. Cy. 

Daisy, da'zi.f. (Eng.) a translation of Fr. Mat- 
guerite. Sec Margaret. 

Damian, da'mi-on, in. (Cr.) perh. connected with 
iiamaein, to tame. 

Daniel, dan'yal, m. (Heb.) the Lord is judge.— 
Dims. Dan, Danny, 

Daphne, daf'nv, -ni,). (Gr.) laurel. 

David, da'vid, in. (Heb.) beloved - Dims. Dave, 
Davie, Davy (obs. Daw, Dawkin).—Fern. Vida, 
re'da (Scot. Davina, da-re'na, -ri’na). 

Dawn, ddn.J. (Eng.) dawn. 

Deborah, deb'a-ra, di-hd'ra, -bS', f. (>leb.) bee.— 
Dims. Deb, Debbie, Debby. 

Deirdre, dvr'dri,/. (Ir ) meaning doubtful. 

Delia, de'ii-a.f. (Gr.) of the island of Delos. 

Demetrius, di-me'tri-as, ni. belonging to Dcmeter. 

Denis, Dennis, den'is, nu, Denise, di-niz, f. See 
Dionysius. 

Derek, Derrick, der'ik, m. Sec Theodoric. 

Desideratus, di-sid-a-ra'tas, Desiderius, dez-i- 
de’ri-as, in. (L.), ‘Ddsir^, da-xe-ra', in. (Fr.), 
longed for.—Fern. Desiderata, Ddsirte. 

Desmond, dez'mond, in. (Ir.) from the surname or 
the district. 

Diana, df-a‘nrj,/.(L.)goddess: the Roman goddess 
identified with Artemis.—Dims. Di, Die, 
Diane. 

Dick, Dickie, Dickon. Sec Richard. 

Diggory, dig's-ri, m. (Fr.) from Dcgarre, a hero of 
romance, an exposed child (prob. Fr. egare, 
astray). 

Dilys, di/'ir,/. (W.) sure, constant, genuine. 

Dinah, di'na,f. (Heb.) judged, or dedicated. 

Dionysius, di-a-nis'i-in, -niz', in. (Gr.), Denis, 
Dennis, (fen'i.r (Fr.—Gr.), belonging to Dionysos 
or Bacchus.—Fr. Denis, Denys, It. Dionigi, Sp. 
Dionisio. —Fern. Dionysia, Denise (i/i-rn'r'). 

Dud, Doddy. Sec Gebrge. 

Dolores, do-ld’rez, -id’, f. (Sp.) sorrows.—Dim. 
I.xila. • 

Dommic(k), dom'i-nik, in, (L.) Sunday.—L. Dom- 
inicus. It. Domenico, Sp. Domingo, Fr. Domin¬ 
ique. 

Donald, don’ald, in. (Celt) world chief.—Gael. 
Domhnatt. —Dims. Don, Donnie. 

Donna, don'a, f. (It.) mistress, lady. 

Dora, dd'ra, do’ra, f. prob. a dim. of Dorothy; 
used also for Theodora and names of like 
ending. 

Dorcas, ddr'kas,/. (Gr.) gazelle. 

Doreen, do'ren, do', dii-ren', dO-, f. (Ir.) sullen; 
or for Dorothyl 

Doris, dor’is, dd'ris, dS\ f. (Gr.) the name of a 
sea-nymph; meaning doubtful. 

Dorothy, dor'a-thi, Dorothea, -the'a, f. (Gr.) gift 
of God.—Fr. Dnrathee, Dorette, Ger. Dorothea. — 
—Dims. Do), Doll, Dolly, Dora, Do, Dot. 

Dougal, Dugald, doo'gaUd), m. (Celt.) black 
stranger.—Gael. Dughull. < 

Dougliu,dug'hs, m. (and/.) from the surname, or 
the river. 

Drew. See Andrew. 
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Dildtef • 4ud’tt, m. horn the aunuune. 

Diiidc, duTtl,/. (L.) iweet—a modem invention. 

Dwcan, dun^k»n, m. (Celt.) brown head.—Gael. 
Donnchtm. 

Dwight, dwit, m. from the •umame. 

Eamon, em'M, m, Irish form of Edmund. 

Earl, Earle, drr, m. (U.S.) from the title. 

Ebanezer, m. (Heb.) atone of help.— 

Dim. Ebea. 

Eddie, dims, of Edgar, Edmund, Edward, 
wm. 

Edgar, ed'g»r, m. (O.E.) happy spear.—O.E. 
&^ar .—^Oims. Ed, Eddie, EMjr, Ned, Neddie, 

EiHc!sw Adaas, Edith. 

Edith, i'dlth, f. (O.E.) happy or rich war.—O.E. 
Eadgytk .—Dims. Edie, Edy. 

Edmuad. ed’nund, m. (O.E.) happy protection.— 
Fr. Edmond, Ir. Eamon. —Dims. Ed, Eddie, 
Eddy, Ned, Neddie, Neddy. 

Edna, ^'na,f. (Heb.) meaning uncertain. 

Edward, ed'ward, m. (O.E.) rich guard.—Ger. 
Eduard, Fr. Edouard, It. Eduardo, Edoardo, 
Odoardo. —Dims. Ed, Eddie, Eddy, Ned, Neddie, 
Neddy, Ted. Teddie, Teddy. 

Edwin, ed'win, m. (O.E.) prosperity or riches, 
friend«->Dims. Ed, Eddie, Eddy, Ned, Neddie, 
Neddy; 

Efiie, dim. of Euphemia. 

Egbert, eg'hart, m. (O.E.) sword-bright. 

Eueen, i’lin, i-lin', /. (Ir.) an old Irish name 
perh. meaning pleasant; used as a substitute 
for Helen. 

Eirene. See Irene. 

Elaine, i-l6n',f. an 0*Fr. form of Helen. 

Eldred, el'drid, Aldred, dl'drid, m. (O.E.) old 
counsel.—O.E. Eatdred. 

Eleanor, EIcnnore, el'I-mr, Elinor, Leonora, /e-a- 
nS'ra, -nS'ra, f. Same as Helen.—It. Eleonora, 
Ger. Eteonore, Lenore, Fr. Elionore, Alienor. — 
Dims. Ella, Ellen, Nell, Nellie, Nelly, Nora. 

Eleaur, el-i-a'zer, m. (Heb.) God is help. 

Ellleda, el-fli'da,/. (O.E. ^hefflied) nobie^lean, 
and (O.E. /El/lmd) elf-clean. 

Eifreda, el-frg'da, f, (O-E.) elf-strength.—O.E. 
Mlfthryth. 

Elgiva, el-ii’va, /. (O.E.) elf-gift—O.E. muyfu, 
or noble gift (O.E. AEthelgy/u), 

Eli, e'U, m. (Heb.) height. 

Elias, i-li'as, Eliiah, HVJa, m. (Heb.) the Lord is 
Yah. 

EliaaMb, Elisabeth, Niz'a-beth, Eliza, idi'za, /. 
(Heb.) God an oath.—Fr. Elizabeth, Elise, It. 
Sisabella, Elisa, Ger. Elisabeth, Elise, Sp. Isabel 
(q.v.).—Dims. Bess, Bessie, Bessy, Bet, Beth, 
Btrtsy, Bettina, Betty, Elsie, Libby, Lisa, Liza 
(li'za), Lisbeth, Lizbeth, Liz (liz), Lizzie.. 

. Ella, el'a, f. (Gmc.) all.—Also a dim. of Eleanor 
or of Isabella or other name In -clla. 

Elica, el’ln, /. a form of Helen, also used for 
Eleanor. 

Elma, el'ma.f. for Wilhelmina, or a combination 
of Elizabeth Mary. 

Elnwr. See Aylmer. 

Eloisa. See Heloisc. 

Elsa, el'sa, Elsie, -st. See Elizabeth, Alison, 
Alice. 

Etoheader. Scots form of Alexander. 

Etaneth, eVspath, Elspet, el'spit, Scots forms of 
Qiaabeth. 

Elvira. eUvi'ra, or -vV, /. (Sp.) prob. of Gmc. 
origin, elf-counsel. 

Emery, Emory, em'a-rU Almeric, aVma-rik, m. 
(Gmc.) work-rule, energetic rule.— L.AmaHcus, 
Ger. Emerich, It. Amerigo. 

Emily. em'ii-Vi, Emilia, t-mlVl-a, fem. of the 
iRoman gentile name Aemilius. —L. Aemilla, 
Ger. Endlle, Fr. Emtlle, It. Emilia. —Sometimes 
conftised with AmeBa. 

Emh^ em'llit, m. (W.) meaning uncertain—L. 


AeatOkauu, pertaining to the gens Aemilius, 
has been suggested. 

Emma, em'a,f. (Gmc.) whole, univmsal.—Also a 
shortened form of various names be^nning 
Ermin-, Irmin-.—^Dims. Emm, Emmie. 

Emmanuel, Immanuel, i-man’d-U, m. (Heb.) Cod 
with us.—Sp. Manuel, Port. Manoel. 

Emmeline, Emeline, em'l-Un, -lln, f. prob. for 
Amelia. 

Emrys, em'rts, m. Welsh form of Ambrose. 

Ena, Fna, f. (Ir.) fire; or a shortened form of 
Eugenia or other name of similar sound. 

Enid, g’ntd, f. (W.) possibly wood-lark. 

Enoch, i-nak, m. (Heb.) poss. consecrated, or 
teaching. 

Ephraim, if or ef'rS-lm, m. (Heb.) fruitftil. 

Erasmus, i-raz’mas, m. (Gr.) lovely, deserving 
love.—Dim. Rasmus. 

Erastus, i-ras'tas, m, (Gr.) lovely.—^Dim. Rastas. 

Eric, er'ik, m. (Gmc.; O.N. Elrikr) perh. sole 
ruler—Ger. Erich, O.E. Yric. —Fem. Erica, 
er'i-ka (with associations with Gr. ereike, 
heath). 

Ermentrude, Irmentrude, Ur'min-trood, f. (Gmc.) 
prob. Ermin (the god), and strength. 

Ernest, ur'nist, m. (Gmc.) earnest.—Ger. Ernst, It. 
and Sp. Erne.sto. —Dim. Ernie.—Fem. Ernest¬ 
ine. 

Esau, e'sd, m. (Heb.) hairy. 

Esme, ez’mi, m.,f. (Fr.) beloved (a Scottish name). 

Esmeralda, ez-mi-ral'da,/. (Sp.) emerald. 

Estella, es-tel’a, Estelle, es-tel‘, f. See Stella. 
Perh. sometimes for Esther. 

Esther, es'iar, Hester, hes't»r,f. poss. Pers., star; 
or Balwlonian, Ishtar, the goddess Astarte.— 
Dims. Essie, Hetty. 

Ethel, eth’l, /. (O.E.) noble (not used uncom¬ 
pounded in O.E.). 

Ethelbert, eth'l-bert, m. (O.E.) noble-bright. 

Etheldred, -a. See Audrey. 

Ethelind, eth'a-lind, Ethelinda, -lin'da, f. (Gmc.) 
noble snake. 

Etta, et'a, f. See Henrietta. 

Eugene, u’jen, m. (Gr.) well-born.—L. Eugenius, 
Fr. Eugene, Ger. Eugen, —Dim. Gene.—Fem. 
Eugenia.—Fr. Euginie. —Dims. Ena, Gene. 

Eulalia, O-ld'H-a,/. (Gr.) fair speech. 

Eunice, 6-ni’se, u’nis,f. (Gr.) happy victory. 

Euphemia, B-fe'mi-a, /. (Gr.) of good report.— 
Dims. EfRe, Euphan, Euphie, Phemie (fa'ml), 
Phamie. 

Eusebius, d-se'bi-as, m. (Gr.) pious. 

Eustace. S'stis, Eustachius, a-stS'kl-as, m. (Gr.) 
rich in corn (Gr. eustaehys, confounded with 
eustathis, stable).—Ger. Eustachius, pr. Eus- 
tache. It. Eustachio, Sp. Eustaquio .—Fem. 
Eustacia. , 

Eva, i'va. Eve, ev, f. (Heb.) life.—Fr. Eve, Ger., 
It., Sp. Eva. —Dims. Evie, Evelina (q.v.), 
Eveleen (Ir.). 

Evan, ev'en, m. Anglicised Welsh form of John.— 
W. Ifan. 

Evangeline, i-van’Ji-lin, -tin, diH,/. (Gr.) bringer 
of good news. 

Evelina, ev-i-le'na, -U'na, /., Eveline, ev'i-lin 
ev'lin,/., Evelyn, iv'lln, ev'i-lin, m. and/., partly 
dims, of Eve, partly from the surname Evelyn, 
partly from Gmc. Aviilna from Avi. 

Everard, ev'a-rard, m. (Gmc.) boar-hard.—Ger. 
Eberhard, Ebert, Fr. Evraud. 

Ewan, Ewen, d'an, m. See Owen. 

Ezekiel, i-zi'kl-al, m. (Heb.) God will strengthen. 
—Ger. Ezechiel, Hesechlel, Fr. Ezichiel. —Dim. 
Zeke. 

Ezra, ez'ra, m. (Heb.) help.—L. Ezra, Esdras, Fr. 
Esdras, Ger. Ezra. 

Fabian, f&'bl-an, m. —L. Fabianus, a deriv. of the 
nntile name Fabius, perh. connected with/obn, 
bean. 

Paith,/(3/A,/. (Eng. or Fr.) faith. 





VmaoftfM’l,/. SeeFkucii. 

Fuvwar, /»‘kar, fSr'Uur, m. (OmI.) minly_ 

Gael. Ftaradwr. 

Fautiaa, JU-tVna, Faiutiw, -r/M', /. (L.) for> 
tunate. 

Fajr,/d,/. (Fr.) perh. faith, perh. fairy. 

Felix, /t'Hks, m. (L.) happy.—Fern. Felicia (fi- 
Fel^ conAucd with Hiylm). 

happy. Felicity, happineis. 

FeneUa, fin^l’a, /. anriicnatioii of Gael. Flmm- 
ghuala, white (houid^.—Ir. Finola. 

Ferdmana, fur'dt-iuml, nt. (Gmc.) journey>ruk.— 
Ger. Ferdinand, Fr. Ferdinand, Ferrand, Sp. 
Fernando, Hernando, It. Ferdinando, Ferrando. 

Fergue, fir get, m. (Gael.) supremely choice— 
Gael. Feargluu. 

Fidelia,(L.) faithful. 

Finlay, Fiodlayi Finley, fin’ll, -la, m. (Gael.) a 
sunbeam. 

VmBM,/g-d'na,fe’o-na,f. (Gael.) fair. 

Flavia, ffd'v^a,/. (L.) yellow, fair. 

Fleur, Jidr,/. (Fr.) flower. 

Flora, fid’, fld’ra, /. (L.) name of the Roman 
flower-goddess.—Dims. Flo, Florrie (fior'l). 

Florence,/for'ins,/. (L.) blooming; also born in 
Florence.—L. Florentia (masc. Floreniius ).— 
Dims. Flo, Florrie, Flossie, Floy. 

Francis, frdn’sis, m. (Fr.) Frankish, French.—L. 
Franciscus, Ft. Franfols, It. Francesco, Sp. 
Francisco, Ger. Frata, Frantiskus. —Dims. 
Frank, Francis, Frankie.—Fern. Frances 

(frdn'sls, -s»z). —L. Franclsca. Fr. Franfoise, It. 
Francesca (dim. Franceschirta), Sp. Franclsca, 
Ger. Fraraiska. —Dims. Fanny, Frank, Francis, 
Franc ine. 

Freda,/rd'do,/. dim. of Winifred, or for Frieda. 

Frederick, Frederic, fred'rik, m, (Gmc.) peace- 
rule.—L. Fredericas, Fridericus, Ger. Friedrich, 
Fritz, Fr. Friddrlc, It. Federico, Federigo, Sp. 
Federico. —Dims, (both genders) Fred, Freddie, 
Freddy.—Fern. Frederica (/re<f.«-rj'/ca).—Ger. 
Friederike, Fr. Fridirique. 

Frieda, fri'da, f. (Gmc.) peace.—Used as a dim. 
for any fem. name with the element/red or frid. 

Fulk,',Fulke,/o'bik, m. (Gmc.) people. 

Ggtoiel, ga'brisl, m. (Heb.) God is mighty, or man 
of God.—Dims. Gabe, Gabby (.gab'i), —Fem. 
Gabrielle. 

Gail, g&l, f. dim. of Abigail—now regarded as a 
name in its own right. 

Gareth, gar’ith, m. O.Fr. Gaharlet, prob. from 
some W. name. 

Gary, Garry, gar'i, m. perh. a dim. of Gareth; 
perh. for Garvey (Gmc.) spear-bearer. 

Gaspar, gas’per, m. See Jasper. 

Gavin, gav’in, Gawain, g&’win, gd’in, m. (W.) 
perh. white hawk. 

Gay, gH, m. and/. (Eng.) gay. 

Gemma,/em'flj/. (It.) a gem. 

Gene,/r/i, for Eugene, Engenia. 

Genevieve, Jen’i-viv, f. (Fr.—Celt.) meaning ob¬ 
scure.—rr. Genevieve. 

Geoffrey, Jeffrey, Jef'ri, m. (Gmc.). Two names 
have rim together—district-peace (O.H.G. Gau- 
frid) and traveller-peace (O.H.G. Wdlahfrid). — 
L. Gattfridas, Gadfridus, Sp. Ceo/rem, Fr. 
Geoffroi. —^Dim. Jeff.—Confounded with God¬ 
frey. 

George,/dr/, m. (Gr.) husbandman.—^L. Georgius, 
Fr. Georges, George, Ger. Georg, It. Giorgio, 
Jorge, Gael. Sedras. —Dims. Geordie, 
Georgie, Georgy, Dod, Dodih^.—Fem. Georgia 
Georgiana (-l-d'na). Georgette, Georgina (-J'luz). 
—Dim. Georgie. 

Gerald, Jer’old, m. (Gmc.) spear-wielding.—L. 
Ceraldus, CInddus, Fr. Ciratid, CIraud, GirauU, 
It. Giraldo, Ger. Gerold, Gerald. —Fem. GeraU- 
ine (-At). 

Gerard, Jer'Srd, -ord, m. (Gmc.) spear-hard.—L. 
Gerardta, Fr. Girard, It. Germdo, Ger. Cetiiard. 
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(Serda, gir'da, /. (O.N.) in Norse mythology, the 
name of the wife of the god Frey. 

German, Mr'mM, m. (L.) Oerman.^—Fem. Ger^ 
maine (Fr., zher-men'). 

Gertrude, gUr’trSSd, f. (Gmc.) spear-might.— 
Dims. Gert, Gertie, Trudy. 

Garvase,/iir*vis, -vdz, m. (Gmc-) spear-servant.— 
Also Gems, Jervhi. 

Gideon, gld'lsn, m. (Heb.) hewer. 

Gil. Sm Gilbert, Giles. 

Gilbert, gll'bsri, m. (Gmc.) bright hostage.—L. 
GIHtertus, Fr. Guilbert, Gilbert, It. and Sp. 
Gilberto, Ger. Gilbert, Oiselben.—Dime. Gib, 
GiUne, GU. 

Giles, Jilz, m. (Fr.—Gr.) kid.—L. Aegldlus, Fr. 

allies, Ger. Agldlas, It. Egldio, Sp. Egldlo, Git. 
Gill, Guliui, Jil, -l-on, f. s£e Jwian.—Also Jill, 
Jillian. 

Gladys, glad'is,/. W. Cwladys for Claudia. 

Glorm, gl6’rl-a, gid’,/. (L.) glo^. 

Godfrey, god’fri, m. (Gmc.) God's peace.—L. 
Godofridus, Fr. Codrfroi, Ger. Gottfried, It. 
Geffredo, Godofredo, Sp. Godofredo, Gofredo .— 
Confused with Geoffrey. 

Godwin, god'win, m. (O.E.) God-friend. 

Gordon, gor'den, m. from the surname. 

Grace, gras, f. (Fr.) grace. 

Graham, grU'om, m. from the surname—also 
sometimes Graeme. 

Gregory, greg'»-rl, m. (Gr.) watcher.—L. Gregorius, 
Ger. Gregor, Gregorius, Fr. Grigoire, It. and 
Sp. Gregorio. 

Greta, gre’ta, gret’a. See Margaret. 

GrifiMi, grif'ith, m. (W.) ruddy, rufous.—W. 
Graffydd. 

Grizel, Grizzel, Grissel, Gjisell, grlz'l, GriseMa, 
Grizelda, gri-zei’da, f. (Gmc.) perh. grey war, 
perh. Christ war.—Ger. Criseldis, It. Griselda. 
Gttstavus, gus-id'ves, -id'ves, m. (Gmc.) medita¬ 
tion (?) staff.—L. Gustavus, Swed. Gustaf, Ger. 
Guslar, Fr. Cusiare. 

Guy, gi, m. (Gmc.) perh. wood, perh. wide.— 
O.H.G. Wido, Wito, L., Ger., It., and Sp. 
Guido, Fr. Guy, Guyon. 

Gwendolen, gwen'dd-Un, f. (W.) white (second 
element obscure).—Dims. Gwen, Gwenda, 
Gwennic. 

Gwillym, Gwilym. See William. 

Gwyneth, gwin'ith,/. (W.) blessed. 


Hab, Habbie. See Albert. 

Hadrian. See Adrian. 

Hal, hal. See Henry. 

Halbert, haVbart, m. an old Scots form of Albert. 
Hamish, h&’mish, nt. See James. 

Hannah, han'a,/. See Ann. 

Harold, har'eld, nt. (Gmc.) army rule. 

Harriet, Harriot, kar'i-at, fem. forms of Henry.— 
Dim. Hat^. 

Hartley, kdrt’il, m. from the surname. 
Hazel.hd'z/, Heather, hedh'er,/. from the plants. 
Hector, hek'tar, m, (Gr.) holding fast.—Dim. 

Heck.—Ger. Hektor, It. Etlore, Sp. Hictor. 
Hedwig, hed'wtg,f. (Ger.) contention-fight. 

Helen, hel'en, -In, Helena, hel'i-na, Ellen, el’an, f. 
(Gr.) bright.—L. Helena, Fr. Hflene, Ger. 
Helene, It. and Sp. Elena. —Dims. Nell, Nellie, 
Nelly. 

Helga, hel’ga,/. (Gmc., Norse) holy. 

Heloise, Eioue,' (h)el-6-iz', Eloisa, el-8-i'za, f. 

(Gmc.) sound or whole, and wide.—Fr. Hilolse. 
Henry, hen'rl, Harry, har'l, m. (Gmc.) house ruler. 
—L. Henricus, Enricus, Fr. Henri, It. Enrico, 
Sp. Enrique, Ger. Heinrich (dims. Heinz, Heinze, 
Him, Hime), Du. Hendrik. —Fem. Henrietta, 
Harriet, Harriot.—Fr. Henriette, It. Enrichetta, 
Sp. Enriqueta. —Dims. Hatty, Hetty. 

Herbert, hur’bart, m. (Gmc.) army-bright.—Ger. 
Herbert, It. Erberio, Sp. Heriberto, —^Dims. 
Bert, Bertie. 
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H«rciilM, Mr’ka-Hi, m. L. osme of the Greek hero 
Herakles, glory of Hera.—It. Ercole. 

Herman, Hermaiui, Mr'nun, m. (Ginc.) army man, 
warrior.—Ger. Hermann. 

Heroiione, h»r-mi'»-ne, f. (Cr.) a derivative of 
Hermes (Greek god). 

Heater. Sm Esther. 

Hetty, het’L dim. of Hester and of Henrietta. 

Hew, another spelling of Hugh, preferred by 
certain families. 

HesekJah, hez-hki'a, m. (Heb.) Yah is strength, or 
has strength.—Fr. EzicMas, Ger. Hiskla. 

Hilary, hiVa^rl, m. and /. (L.) cheerful.— L. and 
Ger. Hllarlus, Fr. Hilaire, It. Hario, Sp. 
Hilario, —Also fern. Hilaria. 

Hilda* hit da, f. (Gmc.) battle. 

Hildebrand, hirdhbrand, m. (Cmc.) battle sword. 

Hildegard, hil'dhgard, f. (Gmc.) know battle. 

Hiram, Hyram, hVram, m. (Heb.) noble. 

Hob, Hobbie, hob, -i, m. for Halbert, Robert. 

Hodge, hoj, m. for Roger. 

Honwr, hd'mtr, m. (U.S.) from the name of the 
poet. 

Honor, on’ar. Honors, ho~n6’ra, -no'ra, Honoria, 
-ri-a,/. (L.) honour, honourable.—Dims. Nora, 
Norah (Ir. Noreen).—Ma$c. Honorius. 

Hope, hop, m. and/. (Eng.) hope. 

Horace, hor'is, Horatio, ho-ra'sho, m. (L.) the 
Roma 1 gentile name Horatius. —Fern. Horatia. 

Hortensia, har~ten'sya, /. (L.) fern, of a Roman 
gentile name—gardener. 

Hubert, hO'bart, m. (Gmc.) mind>bright. 

Hugh, Hew, ha, Hugo, hu'gd, m. (Gmc.) mind.— 
L., Ger., Sp. Hugo, Fr. Hugues, It. Ugo, Ugone. 
—Dims. Huggin, Hughie (obs. Huchon). 

Hulda, huVda,J. (Gmc.) name of a Germanic god< 
dess—gracious. Afso (Norse) covered. 

Huldah, hui’da,/. (Heb.) weasel. 

Humbert, hum'bart, m. (Gmc.) prob. giant>bright. 
—It. Umberto. 

Humphrey, Humphry, hum'fri, m. (Gmc.) prob. 
giant-peace.—Ger. Humfried, Fr. Onfroi, It. 

Onofrio^Sp. Hunfredo _Dims.Humph,Numps, 

Dump, Oumphy. 

Hyacinth, hi'a-sinih, m. and /. (Gr.) the flower 
hyacinth (masc. in Greek). 

Hyram. See Hiram. 

lain, Ian, i'an, m. Gaelic for John. 

lantbe, i-an’ihe, /. (Gr.) violet flower (name of a 
sea-nymph). 

Ida, i'da,f. (Gmc.) labour. 

Ifaa, e'van, m. Welsh form of John. 

Ifor, e'vor, m. Welsh form of Ivo, Ivor. 

Ignatius, ig-n&'shas, m. Latinised from a late Greek 
form of the Roman (perh. orig. Samnite) gentile 


Irmentrude. See Ermentmde. 

Isaac, Isaak, Vz»k, m. (Heb.) laugh.—^Dims. Ik, 
Ike, Iky. 

Isabella, iz-a-beta, Isabel^ Isobel, iz’a^al, -bel, or 
(Scots) IsMwI, ish'bai, label, iz'bai, /. (Sp.— 
Heb.) forms of Elizabeth, now regarded as an 
independent name.—Sp. Isabel, Fr. Isabelle 
Osabeau), It. Isabella. —Dims. Eel, Beil, Belle, 
BeHa, Ella, lb. Ibby, Isa (i'zo), Tib, Tibbie, 
Tibby. 

Isaiah,/-zi'a, or -za', m. (Heb.) Yahwe helps.—L. 
Isaias, Ger. Jesaias, Fr. Isaie, Esale, Sp. Isaias, 
It. Isaia, 

Isidore, izU~d6r, -ddr, m. (Gr.) perh. gift of Isis.— 
Sp. Isidro, Isidore .—Fem. Isidora, Isadora. 

Isla, Vla,f. from the place-name. 

Isold, Isolde, Isolda, i-zold‘, -a, bolt, i-zolt', f. 
perh. (Gmc.) ice-rule; or a Welsh name. 

Israel, rz'rd-a/, -ei, m. (Heb.) ruling with the Lord. 

Ivan, i'van, e~vdn\ m. (Russ.). See John. 

Ivo, Ivor, i'vd, i'var, or e', m. prob. Celtic, but 
perh. from a Gmc. root meaning yew.—W. Ifor, 
Fr. Ives, yves, Ivon, Yvon; fem. Ivelte, Yvette, 
Ivonne, Yvonne. 

Ivy, i'ri, m. and f. (Eng.) from the plant. 

Jahez,ya'6(z, m. (Heb.) perh. sorrow, perh. height. 

Jack.yaA, m. See John. 

Jacob, ja'kab, m. (Heb.) follower, supplanter, or 
deceiver.—It. Giacobbe, Sp. Jacob. —Dim. Jaike. 
See also James. 

James, jams, m. Same as Jacob.—L. Jacobus 
(later Jacobus, Jaedmus, whence the forms with 
m), Fr. Jacques, It. Jacopo, Giacomo, lachimo, 
Sp. Jacobo, Diego, Jaime, Jago, Ger. Jakob, 
Gael. Seamas, Seamus, Seumas (Anglicised 
vocative Hamish).—Dims. Jim, Jimmie, Jem, 
Jemmie, Jamie, (jim'i, Scot.), Jeames (yemr, 
Scot, and burlesque).—Ferns. Jacobs(/a-kd'bn), 
Jacobina i-bi'na), Jacqueline, Jaqueline {zhak'- 
ia)-lin, -len), Jacquetta (-ker'o), Jamesinaf-ri'fio). 
—Jemima has nothing to do with James. 

Jan. See John. 

Jane, 7 eiii, Jean, yV/t, Joan,yVTR, Jo(h)anna,/T-an'q, 
Joanne (Jd-an'), ferns, of John.—L. Johanna, 
Fr. Jeanne (dim. Jeannette), It. Ciovanna, Sp. 
Juana (dim. Juanita), Ger. Johanna, Gael. 
Seonad (Anglicised Shona), Sine (Anglicised 
Sheena), W. Sian. —Dims. Janet {jan'it), 
Janetta, Janey, Janie, Janice, Jeanette, Jeaimie, 
Jen, Jenny, Jennie, Jess, Jessie, Jessy, Netta, 
Nettie, Nita (nr Vo)—some of them regarded as 
separate names. 

Janet, Jan'it, f. a dim. of Jane, regarded as an 
independent name. 

imKe,jan'is,f. orig. a dim. of Jane, now regarded 


name Egnatius (meaning unknown), assimilated 
to L. ignis, fire.—Fr. Ignace, Ger. Ignaz, It. 
Ignazio, Sp. Ignacio. See Inigo. 

Igor, i'gdr, m. Russian form of the Scandinavian 
name Ingvarr, watchfulness of Ing (the god 
Frey). 

Immanuel. See Emmanuel. , 

Imogen, im'd-Jan,f. prob. a misprint in the Folio 
for Innogen (in Snak. Cymbeline), poss. O. Ir., 
a daughter, girl. 

Inea, Inez, i'nez, i'nez, Sp. e~ads', f. See Agnes. 

Ingaberg, ing'i-bdrg,/. (Scand.) stronghold of Ing 
(the god Frey). 

Ingram, ing'(.g'^am> m. raven of Ing (Frey). 

Ingrid, ing'(g)rid,/. (Scand.) ride of Ing (Frey), or 
maiden of the Ingvaeones. 

Inigo, In'i-gd, m. (Sp.) either a form of Ignatius or 
another name confused with it.—L. Enecus, 
Ennecus, Sp. Idigo. 

Iona, Ld'mi,/. from the place-name. 

Ira, Yra, m. (Heb.) watchful. 

Irene, Eirene, M’ni, sometimes i-ren'. Vein, /. 
(Gr.) peace. 

Iris, Vris, f. (Gr.) rainbow, iris (plant)—^name of 
Hera's messenger. 


as a separate name. 

Jared, yo', jd'rid, m. (Heb.) desc<‘nt. 

Jasmine, Jas’min, f. from the flower.—^Deriv. 
Jessamine. 

Jason, ja'san, f. poss. Gr. rendering of Heb. 
Joshua or Jesus, or simply (Gr.) a healer. 

Jasper, jas'par, Caspar, gas'par, m. prob. Pers. 
treasure-brinjur.—Fr. Gaspard, Ger. Kaspar. 

Jean, jin, /. See Jane, etc. For Fr. m. (zhd), 
see John. 

Jedidiah, Jedediah, Jed~i-di'a, m. (Heb.) Yah is 
friend. 

Jeffrey, Jef'ri, m. See Geoffrey. 

Jem, Jemmie. Dims, of James. 

Jemima, JUmi'ma, f. (Heb.) meaning unknown 
(day, dove, pure, fortunate have been sugnsted). 
—Not connected with James.—Dim. Mima. 

Jennifer, Jenifer,yeii'i-/ar,/. (W.) a form of Guine¬ 
vere, perh. white wave, or white phantom.— 
Dims. Jen, Jennie, Jenny. 

Jenny, Jennie, yen'/, jin'l, /. See Jane, Jennifer. 

Jeremiah, Jer-i-ml'a, Jeremias, -as, Jeremy, 
jer'i-mi, m. (Heb.) Yah is high, or heals, or 
founds.—Dim. Jerry (/er'i). 

Jerome, Jer'dm, Ji-rdm', m. (Gr.) holy name.—L. 
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and Ger. Hieronymus, Fr. Jerdme, It. Gerordmo, 
Gerolamo, Gmtlamo, Sp. Jerdnimc. 

••ajjy* ierl, m. dim. of Jeremy, ako of Gerald, 
Gerard, Jerome. 

Jervis, ydr'Wr, ni. See Gervase. 

Jess, Jes, Jessie, f. forms of Janet, chiefly Scots. 
See Jane. 

Jessamine. See Jasmine. 

Jesse, y»'/, #w. (Heb.) Yah is. 

Jessica, }es'i~ka, f. (app. Heb.) perh. Yah is 
looking. 

Jethro, yerAVJ, m, (Heb.) superiority. 

Jill, jii, Jillian, -yen, f. See Julian. 

Jim, Jimmie. See James. 

Jo, for Joseph, Josephs, Josephine. 

Joachim,yo'e-kim, m. (Heb.) Yah has set up.—Sp. 

Joaquin, It. Gioacchino. 

Joan, Ja(h)anna, Joann, Joanne. See Jane. 
Joannes. See John. 

Job. job, m. (Heb.) perh. pious, or persecuted, 
afflicted.—Ger. Hiob, It. Giobbe. 

Jocelyn, Jocelin, Jos'i*-)iin, m. and /. perh. 
(Gmc.) one of the Gcats (a people of southern 
Sweden), or (L.) connected with Justin, Justus. 
Also fern. Joceline. 

Jock, Jok, m. See John. 

Joe, Jo, Joey, fur Joseph, Josephs, Josephine. 
Joel,yd',>/, m. (Heb.) Yah is the Lord. 

John, Jon, m. (Heb.) poss. Yah is gracious.—L. 
Jo{h)annes, Fr. Jean, It. Giovanni (Gian, Gianni), 
Sp. Juan, Port. Joao, Ger. Johann, Johannes 
(dim. Hans), Du. Jan, Russ. Ivan, Ir. Sein 
(Anglicised Shane, Shawn), Eoin, Gael. Iain 
(Ian), W. //aw.—Dims. Johnnie, Jack (from 
Jankin), Jackie, (Scot. Jock, Jockie), Jan, obs. 
Jankin.—Fern, sec under Jane. 

Jonas, jii'nes, Jonah, -na, m. (Heb.) dove. 
Jonathan, m. (Heb.) Yah has given. 
Joseph, jd'sif, m. (Heb.) Yah increases.—L. 
Josephus, Fr. Joseph, It. Giuseppe (dim. Beppo), 
Sp. Jose (dims. Pepe, Pepillo, Pepito), Ger. 
Joseph, Josef. —Dims. Jo, Joe, Joey, Jos (/or).— 
Fcm. Josepha (-se'fa, -ze'fa), Josephine (si-fen). 
—Dims. Jo, Joe, Josie, Jozy. 

Joshua, m. (Heb.) Yah delivers.—L. and 

Ger. Josua, Fr. and Sp. Josui, It. Giosue. —Dim. 
Josh. 

Josiah, Joz-i'a, Josias, -os, m. (Heb.) Yah sup¬ 
ports. 

Joy,/>/,/. (Eng.) joy. 

Joyce, yo/f,/. (Gmc.) a Geat (see Jocelyn). 

Judith,'<////!,/. (Heb.) Jewess.—Dim. Judy. 
Julian, Joo'iyon, -ii-on, m., f (L.) derived from, 
belonging to, Julius.—Dim. Jule.—Fern. Juli- 
ana (-a^a), Jillian, Gillian (y//>M).—Dim. Jill. 
Julius, Joo'ii-os, m. (L.) a Roman gentile name, 
perh. downy-bearded.—Dim. Jule.—Fr. Juies, 
It. Giuiio. — Fern. Julia.—Dims. Julie, Juliet. 
June,ydpw, /. (L.) from the month. 

Justus, yMf7,».r, m. (L.) just.—Derivs. Justin (fem. 
Justma, -li'na, Justine, -ten), Justinian (-tin'yon, 
-i-on). 

Karen, Karin, ka’ron, Kate, Katherine, Katharine, 
Kathryn, Kathleen, Katrine, Katerina, Katrina, 
Kay. See Catherine. 

Keith, kith, m. from the surname or place-name. 
Kenelm, ken'eim, m. (O.E. Cenhelm) keen helmet. 
Kenroth, ken'iih, m. (Gael.) handsome.—Gael. 

Caioneach.—Dims. Ken, Kennie, Kenny. 

Kester, kes'ior, m. See Christopher. 

Kevin, kev'in, m. (If.)^meiy birth. 

Keziah, kisi'a,f. (Heb.) enssia. 

King, king, m. (IT.S.) from the title. 

Kinty, tc&r'sti, Kirsteen, -sten, f. See Christian. 
Kit. See Christopher, Catherine.—Kitty. See 
Catherine. 


Lachlan, iahh'ion, ni. (Gael.) warlike.—Dim. 
Lachy. 


Lalate, ial'o-Ji,/. (L.—Or.) talkative, prattlh^.— 
Dim. Lallie. 

Lambert, lam*bort, m. (Gmc.) land-bright. 

Lance, liins, m. (Gmc.) land.—Dims. Lancelot, 
Launcelot. 

Laura, Ib'ra, f. (L.) Laurel.—Also Laurtnda, 
Loiinda.—Dims. Lauretta, Lolly. 

Laurence, Lawrence, to', Ib'rens, m. (L.) laurel.— 
L. Laurentius. It. Lorenzo, Ger. Lorenz .— 
Dims. Larry (iar'i), Laurie, Lawrie. 

Lavinia, lo-vin'i-u,f. (L.) origin unknown (second 
wife of Aeneas). 

Lazarus, laz'e-ros, m. (Gr. Lazaros from Heb.) a 
form of Eleazar. 

Lea, Leah, ie'a.f. (Heb.) a cow. 

Leander, li-an'tior, m. (Cr.) lion man. 

Lee, Leigh, le, m. and /. from the surname. 

Leila, ib', ie', iVia, f. (Pers.) night. 

Lemuel, iem'tt-oi, m. (Heb.) consecrated to 
God. 

Lena, le'na,f. See Helena, Magdalen. 

Leo, le’o, m. (L.) lion. 

Leonard, ien'ord, m. (Gmc.) lion-hard. 

Leonora, ie-o-nd'ra, -nb'ra.f. See Eleanor. 

Leopold, ie'6-poid, m. (Gmc.) people-bold.—Ger. 
Lultpold, Leopold. 

Leslie, m., Lesley,/., Iez*ll, from the surname or 
place-name. 

l.«ttice, lel'is, Letitia, Lactitia, li-tish'ya, /. (L.) 
gladness.—Dim. Lcttic, Letty. 

Lewis, Idb'is, Louis, joo'is, iSo'l, Ludovic(k), 
/u', loo’dfi-vik, Lodowick, io'dd-wik —also Aloys, 
ai'd-is, -ois‘, Aloysius, -ish'os, -i'zl-»s, -is'i-os, 
m. (Gmc.) famous warrior.—L. Ludovicus, 
Aioysius, Fr. Louis (from Chlodowig, Clovis), 
Prov. Aloys, It. Ludovico, LuM, Aloysio, 
Sp. iMis, Aloisio, Ger. Ludfvig. —Dims. Lewie, 
Louie, Lew.—Fem. Louisa (loS-i'zo), Louise 
{-«').—^Dims. Lou, Louie.—Fr. Louise (Llsette), 
It. Luisa, Ger. Luise. 

Liam, le'om, m. Irish foYm of William. 

Libby. See Elizabeth. 

Lily, lil'i, Lil(l)ian, -on, Lil(l)iaB, -os,f. prob. partly 
from the flower, partly for l^zabeth. 

Linda, Lynda, lin'da, f. (Gmc.) short for any 
feminine name ending in -tind (snake).—Now 
regarded as a name in its own right.—Dim. 
Lindy. 

Lindsay, Lindsey, lin(dYzl, m. and f. from the 
surname. 

Lionel, H'o-noi, m. (L.) young lion. 

Liz, Lizzie, Lisa, Liza, Lisbeth, Lizbeth. See 
Elizabeth. 

Llewelyn, (h)le-weVin, lod-el'ln, m. (W.) meaning 
doubtful. 

Lloyd, hid, m. (W.) grey. 

Lodowick. See Lewis. 

Lois, ld'is,f. prob. (Gr.) good. 

Lola, ld'la,f. for Dolores, or Carlotta. 

Lord, Idrd, m. (U.S.) from the title. 

Lorenzo, id-tetn'zo, id-, m. See Laurence. 

Lorinda, l6-rin'da, l6-,f. See Laura. 

Loma, I6r'na,f. invented by R. D. Blackmore for 
the heroine of his novel Lorna Doone. . 

Lorraine, to-, lo-rSn',f. (Fr.) from the region of 
Franc^so called. 

Lottie, lot'i,f. See under Charles. 

Louis, Ml., Louisa, Louise,/. See Lewis. 

Lucas, Idd'kos, m. See Luke. 

Lucius, iSd’shi-os, -shos, m. (L.) a Roman name 
probably connoted with L. lux, light.—Fem. 
Luce, Lucy, Lucinda, Lucilla, LuciKI)e. 

Lucretius, IdS-kri'shos, -shl-os, m. (L.) a Roman 
name perh. meaning gain.—Fem. Lncretia, 
Luciece (-kris). 

Ludovic(k). See Lewis. 

Luke, ioBk, Lucas, iSo'kos, m. (L.) of Lueania in 
Italy). 

Luther, Idd'thor, m. (Gmc.) famous warrior.—L, 
Lutherus, Fr. Lothaire, It. Lolarlo. 

Lydia, lid'l-a,f. (Gr.) Lydian woman. 
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Mtb » l , mS'bl,/. SeeAauM. 

Ma4|«. HuJ, »tot, Maoie, mag’l, f. See 
Mecgaret. 

Madoc, matf'aA. m. (W.) fortunate. 

Maai«. See MeaTe. * 

Magila>ea(e)t mag'df4tn, -lin, MadeKe)iaa, Htad'- 
-Uh, •iin.f, of Magdala on the Sea of 
GalUee.—^Dinu. Mnd, Mande (jnddi, Maudl^ 

Mainua, ma^n»s, m. (L.) great. 

Mania, na’ia,/. origin obscure. 

MAiri, ind'r/,/; See Mary. 

Maiala, nUk'zt,/. See Margaret. 

MafaMU, mat'Mtt, m. (Heb.) messenger of Yah. 

Makotaa, mal'kzm, msr, m. (Gael.) Columba’s 
servant. 

MaUse, mal'is, m. (Gael.) servant of Jesus. 

Mania, tn&'mi, f. a cluefly American dim. of 
Mary, used also for Margaret. 

Maaiiel, man'&^it Manuel. See Emmanuel. 

Marcus, mar’Ias. See Mark. 

Margaret, (Gr.) pearl.—Fr. Marguer- 

ir<(dim. Margot), It. MargherUa, Sp. Margarita, 
Ger. Margarete (dims. Crete, Gretchen). —^Dims. 
Madge, May, Maggie, Margie OnSr'Jl), Mar¬ 
gery, Marjory, Meg, Maggie, Meta (mJ'/n), 
Mysie, Peg, P^gie, Peggy, Greta, Rita. 

Maria, Marie. See Mary. 

Marian, Marion, mar'i-en,' ma'ri~»n, Marianne, 
mar^-an’,/. (Ft.) orig. dims, of Mary; used also 
for the combination Mary Ann.—^Dims. 
Maynie, Mys'e. 

MariMid, mar'i-gold,/. from the flower. 

Maril^ mar’Hin. Sw Mary. 

Marina, ma-rg‘na,f. (L.) of the sea. 

Marjory, Margery, mar'jer-l, /. orig. a dim. of 
Margaret, now regarded as a name in its own 


ri^t. 
Mark, m 


j mirk, Marcus, -es, m. (L.) a Roman lume 
prob. derived from Mars (the God).—^L. 
Marcus, Sp. Marcos, Ger. Markus. —^Oerivs. 
Marcius (mSr'shlssi fern. Marcia), strictiy a 
Roman gentile name perh. of like origin, 
Marcellna (-se/'er; fern. Marcella). 

Marlene, mar'tin,/. (Cmc.) perh. a compound of 
Mary and Helena. 

Marmadoke, nuir'ms-dSk, m. prob. (Celt.) servant 
of Madoc.—Dim. Duke. 

Martha, m&r’tha, f. (Aramaic) lady, mistress.— 
Dims. Mat, Mattie, Matty, Pat, Pattie, 
Patty. 

Martfai, Martyn, mSr'tin, m, (L.) prob. warlike, of 
Mars. 

Mary, m&'ri, Maria, me-rVa, -re'a, Marie, m&'rt, 
nu^i', Miriam, mir'|.am,/. (Heb.) prob. wished* 
forchild; less probably rebellion.—Cr. Mariam, 
L., It., Ger. Maria, Sp. Maria, Fr. Marie (dim. 
Marlon), Gael. Marl. —^Dims. May, Moll, 
Molb, Mally, Mamie, Marietta (m^Z-er'a), 
Marilyn, Maureen (md^gn\ or md'), Minnie, 
Poll.Polly. 

Mat, Matty. See Martha, Matilda, Matthew. 
MBt(h)ilda, m»-tll'da, /. (Gmc.) battle-mi|At.— 
Dmu. Mat, Matty, Maud, Maude, Patty, Tilly, 
Tilda. 

Matthew, math'tt, Matthias, me-thi'ss, m. (Heb.) 
gift of Yah.—Gr. Matthaios, L. Matthaeus, Ft. 
Mallhleu,lt. Matteo, Sp. Mateo, Oer. Matthdus. 
—Dims. Mat, Matty. 

Maud, Maude, mdd, /. See Matilda, Magdalen. 
Maarice, mor'is, md'ris, Morris, (L.) Moorish, 
dark-coloured.—L. Mauritius, Fr. Maurice, It. 
Maurisio, Sp. Mauricio, Ga. Mortis. 

Mavis, md'vis,/. (Bog.) thrush. 

Magiinlliaii, maks-tenli'yen, m. (L.) a combination 
of Maximus, greatest, and Aemlilanus. —^Dim. 
Max. 

Maxwell, maks'wsi, m. ftom the sunuune.—^Dim. 
Max. 

May, mi, f. partly for Mary, partly from the 
nwnth.—Dun. Minnie. 

Muave, Mauve, mdv, /. (Ir.) the goddess, or 


Igpadai^ queen of Connaught, Medb^ or 

M^ See Margaret. 

Mdanie, met'o^i,/. (Gr.) black. 

Melieent. See Mfllieent. 

Mritosa, me4ls'a,f. (Or.) bee. 

Mercy, mUr'sl, /. (Eng.) mercy.—Sp. Mercedes 
(mercies, bounties). 

Meredith, mer'hdtih, m. and/, firom the sunuime. 

Mttifte SCO MUiflMta 

Mhairi, vd'r#, mS'ri, f. (Gael.) vocative case of 
Miiri, used erroneously as its equivalent. See 
Mary. 

Mkah, nd'ko, m. (Heb.) conttaction of Mkalah 
—^who is like JCnovah? 

Michael, mi'kl, m. (Heb.) who is like the Lord?— 
Fr. Michel, It. Michele, Sp. imd Port. Miguel, 
Get. Michael Mim. Michel). —^Dims. Mick, 
Micky, hfike.—^rem. Michaela, Mkhelie. 

Milhwd, mirdrid, f. (Omc.; O.E. Mildthryth) 
mild power.—^Dim. Millie. 

Miles, mils, m. (Gmc.) meaning doubtful, perh. 
mmciful. 

MiUkant, mil'i-sant, Melieent, mel', f. (Gmc.) 
work-strong.—Fr. Milisande. —Dim. Millie. 

Millie, miri, /. See Mildred, Millicent, Emilia, 
Amelia. 

Mima, mVma,f. See Jendma. 

Mina, mi', mrna,f. See Wilhelmitm. 

Minna, min'a, f. (Cmc.) memory, or love. 

Miimie, min’i, for Mintut, May, or Wilhelmina. 

Mirabel, mir'e-bel.f. (L.) wondcrAil. 

Miranda, mi-ran'da,/. (L.) to be admired or won¬ 
dered at. , 

Miriam, mir’ism. See Mary. 

Moira, Moyra, mol'ra,/. (Ir.) perh. great; (Gr.) 
a fate. 

Moll, Molh', mol'i, f. See Mary. 

Mona, rno'na,/. (Ir.) noble. 

Monica, mon'i-ka, /. the name, possibly African, 
of St Aumistine's mother; sometimes under¬ 
stood as (Gr.) alone, solitary. 

Montagu(e), moh'ta-gH, m. from the surname.— 
Dim. Monty. 

Morag, md'rag, mo', f. (Gael.) great. 

Morgan, mdr'gen, m. (W.) sea, sea-shore.—Fern. 
Morgan, Morgana (-gd'na). 

Moma, mbr'na.f. (Gael.) beloved. 

Morris. See Maurice. 

Mortimer, mdr'ti-mar, m. from the surname. 

Morven, mSr'vaa, Morwen(n)a, mdr-wea’a, /. 
(Celt.) perh. a wave of the sea. 

Moses, md'zir, m. meaning obscure.—Gr. MSysis, 
Get. Moses, Ft. Moise, It. Moisi, Mosi, Sp. 
Moisis. 

Moyna, mol'na,/. perh. the same as Mona. 

Mungo, mung'gd, m. (Gael.) amiable. 

Murdo, m&r'ad, Murdoch, mur'dshh, -dak, m. 
(Gael.) seaman. 

Muriel, m&'ri-al, f. (Celt.) perh. sea-bright. 

Murray, mur'i, m. from the surname. 

Myfanwy, mi-van'wl, f. (W.) perh. mabanwy, 
child of water, or my-manwy, my fine one. 

Myra, mi’ra, f. app. an arbitraiy invention: 
sometimes used as an anagram of Mary. 

Myr^, rndr'tl, Myrtiila, -tll'a,/. from the shrub. 

Mysie, mi'zi, f. for Margaret, Marion. 

Nadine, nS'din, f. Ft. form of Russ. Nadeihda, 
hope. 

Nahum, nd', nd'(h)am, m. (Heb.) consoling. 

Nan, Nana, Nanna, Nannie, Nanny, nan, -a, -/, /. 
See Ann. 

Nance, Nancy, nmu,-/,/. See Ann, Agnes. 

Nanty, nan'ti, m. dim. of Anthony. 

Naomi, nS-d'mi, -mi, or nd',/. (Heb.) pleasant. 

Nat, nat, for Nathaniel, Nathan, Natalia. 

Natalia, Natalie, (L.). Sm Noel. 

Nathan, n&'than, m. (Heb.) gift.—^Dim. Nat. 

Nathaniel, na-than'yal, m. (Heb.) gift of God.— 
Also Nathaml (-d-s/).—^Dim. Nat. 
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Nad. Naddia, Naddy. ned, -I, dimi. of Edwaid; 
also of Edgar, Edaiund. Edwin. 

Ndwadab, ni-hl-ml’a, m. (Heb.) consolatimi of 
Yah. 

Nail.ii;/. SeeNigal. 

Ndl. Nelbe, Na^, mil, •/, /. dims. Of Hdan, 
EHen, Elaaiior. 

Nassa, Naaaie, Nasta, dims, of Agnes. 

Netta, Nattia. dims, of Jaaat(ta), Hanrietta, Antol- 
natte. 

Nevilla, nev'il, m. from the surname. 

KuU,nil. SeeNigal. 

Nicholas, Nicolas, nlk'a^bs, m. (Gr.) victory of the 
people.—Dims. Nick, Colin (q.v.), Colley, 
Nkol, Nichol.—Pom. Nicola (niK'a-/a) Nicole 
(ni-kSl). —Dims. Nicoletta, Colette. 

Nicodamus, nik-^i'nus, m. (Gr.) victory of the 
people.—^Dims. Nick, Noddy. 

Nigel, nl'JI, Nail, Niali, nil, m. Mrh. (Ir.) champion, 
but understood as dim. of L. niger, black. 

Nina, Ninette. Ninon. See Ann. 

Ninian, nin'yin.m, (Celt.) meaning unknown.— 
Also (Scot.) Kingan irtng'm). 

Nita, ni’la.f. for Juanita. Sm Jane. 

Noah, nd’a, m. (Heb.) rest. 

Noel, fidW, m. and /. (Fr.—L.) birthday, i.e. 
Christmas.—Fr. Noil, It. Natale. —Fern, also 
Noele, Noellc, Natalia {nj-la’ll-a, or -ta’, 
Natalie (nat'^li.} 

Noll, Nolly, m. See Olive. 

Nora, Norah, ni'ra, nd', /. orig. for Honora, 
Leonora, Eleanor.—Dim. (Ir.) Noreen {-rin'). 

Norma, ndr’ma,f. (L.) a rule, precept. 

Norman, ndr'in»n, m. (Gmc.) Northman. 

Norna, n6r'na,f. (Gmc.) a Norn or Fate. 

Obadiah, 5-h»-di'a, m. (Heb.) servant, or wor¬ 
shipper, of the Lord. 

Octavius, Octavus, ok~ta'vi-»s, -vis, m. (L.) 
eighth.—Dims. Tavy (ta'vi), Tave.—Fern. 
Octavia. 

Odette, 6-det', f. See Ottilia. 

Odo, o’dS, m. See Otto. 

Olaf, d'laf, ~l»f, m. (Scand.) ancestor-relics. 

Olga, oVga,f. (Russ.—Gmc.) holy. 

Olive, ol'tv, Olivia, o- or a-/(v'i-a, /. (L.) olive.— 
Dim. Livy (liv'i). —Oliver, ol'i-var, m. (Fr.) 
olive-tree (but poss. orig. another name assimi¬ 
lated).—Dims. Noll, Nolly, (no/, -i). 

Olwen, oVwan,/. (W.) white track. 

Olympia, d- or o-lim'pt-a,f. (Gr.) Olympian. 

Ophelia, d- or 9-f€'U~a,f, prob. (Gr.) help. 

Orlando, dr-lan'do. See Roland. 

Osbert, oz'btrt, m. (Gmc.) god-bright. 

Oscar, os'kar, m. (Gmc.) god-spear. 

Osmund, Osmond, oz’mand, m. (Gmc.) god- 
protection. 

Osric, oz'rik, m. (Gmc.) god-rule. 

Oswald, oz’wtld, m. (Gmc.) god-power. 

Oswin, oz'win, m. (Gmc.) god-friend. 

Ottilia, ot-il'i-a, Ottilie, ot'i-li, f. (Gmc.) heritage 
(udal).—^Dim. Odette id-det'). 

Otto, o/'d, Odo, d'dd, Otho, d'thd, nt. (Gmc.) rich. 
—It. Otione. 

Oughtred. See Ughtred. 

Owen, d’in, m. (W.) said to mean youth.—Ir. and 
Gael. Ewan, Ewen (Eoghan).—Used as a sub¬ 
stitute for Eugene. 

Paddy, pad’i, dim. of Patarick, Patricia. 

Pameliu pam'l-la, f. prob. an invention (as 
pam-i’la) of Sir Philip Sidney’s. 

Pansy, pan'zl,/. (Fr.) thought; or from the name 
of the flower. 

Parnel, par’nel, -nal,f. See Pctronella. 

Pat, dim. of Patrick, Patricia, Martha. 

Patience, pd'sAans,/. patience. 

Patrick, pat'rik, m. (L.) nobleman, patrician.— 
Dims. Pat, Faddy,—Fern. Patricia {p»-trlsh'- 
(y)n).—^Dims. Pat, Paddy. 

Patty, pat‘i,f, dim. of Martha, Patience. 


Paul, Paalhis, PanloB, -pz, m. (L.) Iktle.— 
It. Pooh, Sp«Pa6/b.—Dciiv. Paulinas (-/'uar),-— 
Fern. Pauku'Tanlina, Paulina i-in). 

Pearl, pM, f. pearl. 

Peg, Pbggy, peg, -I, /. dims, of Marguut. 
Penelope, pi-iie/'o-p/./. (Gr.) perh. weaver.—d>iiiu. 
Pen, Penny. 

Pepe, Pei^. See Joee^. 

Percival, Perceval, pdr’sl-vl, m. (Fr.) penetrate the 
valley. 

Percy, pur’sl, m. from the surname. 

Perdita, p6r'dl-ta,f. (L.) lost. 

Peregrine, perU-grln, m. (L.) wanderer, traveller, 
pilmm.—Dim. Perry. 

Pemu, pur'not. See Petrondla. 

PenM,pi>r's/s,f, (Gr.) Persian. 

Peter, ^'tzr, m. (Gr.) rook.—Also Piers, pirx .— 
L. Petrus, Fr. Pierre, It. Pietro, Sp. and Port. 
Pedro, Cer. Peter, Petrus, Norw. Peer. —^Dims. 
Pete (pA), Peterkki, Perkin ip&r'ktn). 
Petronelia, Petronilla, pei-ra^nel'a, -nll'a, f. (L.) 
from the gentile name PArdn/ur.—Contracted 
Parnel ipdr'nat), Pemcl (pur'nal). 

Phelim, fe'iim, m. (fr.) ever good. 
pydkmm,fH-fil-i'mon, m. (Gr.) affectionate. 
Philip, fil'ip, m, (Gr.) lover of horses.—L. 
Phllippus, Fr. Philippe, It. Filippo, Sp. Felipe, 
Cer. Philipp. —Dims. Phil, Pip.—Fern. Philippa. 
—Dim. Pippa. 

PhiUis, Phyllis,/!/'/r, Phillida, PhyIlida,;l/7-da, /. 
(Gr.) a leafy shoot. 

Philomena, fiird-min'a, /. (Gr.) I am loved, or 
strong in friendship. 

Phineas, Phinehas, fin'i-as, m. (Heb.) meaning 
obscure—explained as Negro, oracle, serpent’s 
mouth, etc. 

Phoebe,/e'd/,/. (Gr.) shining,^a name of Artemis 
as moon-goddess. 

Piers, pirz, m. See Peter. 

Pip, m., Pippa,/. See Philip. 

Polly, poi'i, /. See Mary. 

Poppy, pop i,f. from the flower. 

Primrose,/Jr/m'rdr,/. from the flower. 

Priscilla, prts~il'a,f. (L.) dim. of the Roman name 
Priscus (former). 

Prudence, prdd'dans, f. prudence.—Dims. Pruc, 
Prudy. 

Queenie, kwen'l,/. from queen. 

Quintin, kwin'tin, Quentin, kwen', m. (L.) fifth.— 
L. Quintianus. 

Rah, Rabbie. See Robert. 

Rachel, Rachael, r&'chl, /. (Heb.) ewe, —Ger. 
Rahel, Fr. Rachel, It. Rachele, Sp. Raquel, — 
Dim. Ray. 

Ralph, rid', raff, m. (Gmc.) counsel-wolf.—O.E. 

Rmdwulf, Fr. Raoul. 

Raiwld, ran'ald, m. See Repnald. 

Randal, ran'di, Randolph, ran'dolf, m. (Gmc.) 
shield-wqlf. 

Raoul, ra-SoV, m. See Ralph. 

Raphael, raf'd^l, -o/, nt. (Heb.) God heaU.—^It. 
Raiffaele, Rqffaello. 

Rasmus, Rastua. See Eraamus, Eraatus. 

Ray, rS. See Rachel, Raymond.—Also used as an 
independent name,/. 

Raymond, Raymond, rS'mand, m. (Gmc.) counsel 
(or might) protector.—Ger. Raimund, Sp. 
Ramdn, Ralmumlo, It. Ralmtmdo. —Dim. Ray. 
Rayner, rS'nar, tn. (Gmc.) counsel (or might), 
army (or folk). 

Rebecca, Rebekah, rt-bek'a, /. (Heb.) noose.— 
Dims. Beck, Bedky. 

Reginald, rej'l-naU, Reynold, ren'ald, Ronald, ron', 
Ranald, ran', m. (Gmc.) counsel (or power) rule. 
—Ger. ReinwaU, Relnhald, Relnalt, Fr. Reg- 
natlt, Regnauld, Renaud, It. Rinaldo, Relnaldo. 
—Dims. Reg {ref), Reggie (r</'f), Rex, Ronnie. 
Rend, ren'l, ra-nd', m. (Fr.) Reaatus, rl-nS'tas, m. 
(L.) born again.—Fem. Roide, Renata. 
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JReiibMi,i’dS'A«ii.m.(He6.)b«hold8$o«,orT«newer. 

Rax, reks, m- (L.) Iditg.—-Also fox Reginald. 

Reynold, r^n’ald, m. See Reginald: 

Rhoda, T5‘da, f. (Gr.) rose. 

Rhona, Rona, rd’na, f. origin and meaning 
obscure. 

Rhya, res, m. (W.) perh. impetuous man. 

Richard, rich’srd, m. (Gmc.) rule-hard.—It. Ric- 
cardo, Sp. Ricardo. —Dims. Dick, Dickie, 
Dicky, Dickm, Dickon, Rick, Richie (obs. 
Diccon, Hick).—Fern. Ricarda {ri~kdr'da). 

Ringan, ring'an, m. See Ninian. 

Rita, ri’ta.f. See Margaret. 

Robert, robort, Rupert, rdd'psrt, nt. (Gmc.) fame- 
bright.—L. Robertas, Fr. Robert, It. and Sp. 
Rt^rto, Ger. Robert, Ruprecht, Rupprecht .— 
Dims. Bert, Bertie, Bob, Bobbie. Bobby, Dob, 
Dobbin, Rob, Robbie, Robin (rob'In), Scots Rab, 
Rabhie.—Fern. Roberta, Robina {ro~bi'na). 

Roderick, rod'(.»-)rik, m. fame-rule.—Ger. Roder¬ 
ick, Fr. Rodrigue, It. Rodrigo, Roderico, Sp. 
Rodrigo, Ray. —Dim. Roddy. 

Rodney, rod'nl, m. and /. from the surname or 
place-name. 

Rodolph. See Rudolf. 

Roger, roj'ar, m. (Gmc.) fame-spear.—O.E. 
HtSthgSr, Ger. Rudiger, Fr. Roger, It. Ruggero, 
Ruggiero, Sp. Rogerlo. —^Dims. Hodge, H^gkin 
(hoj'kin), 

RmaM, Rowland, rd’hnd, m. (Gmc.) fame of the 
land.—Get., Fr., Roland, It. Orlando, Sp. 
Roldan, Rolando. 

Rolf, rolf, m. See Rudolf. 

Roma, r6'ma,f. from the name of the city. 

Rona. See Rhona. 

Ronald, ron'ald, m. See Reginald. 

Rory, r6‘ri, ro', m. (Ir.) red. 

Rosalind, Rosaline, roz'a-lind, -lin, -len, -lin, f. 
Gmc.) horse-snake, but associated with Rose 
fair rose). 

Rosamund, Rosamond, roz'a-mand, f. (Gmc.) 
horse protection.—^Associated with Rose (L. 
rosa munda, fine or pure rose, ro$a mundi, rose 
of the world). 

Rose, r6s, Rosa, r6‘za,f. (L.) rose. It may also be 
sometimes Gmc., horse.—Derivs. Rosabel 
iroz’a-bel), Rosabella (roz-a-beVu), Rosalia 
{rS-zS li-a), Rosalie (roz' or rdz'a-li) (L. rosalia, 
the hanging of rose garlands on tombs).—Dims. 
Rosetta, Rosie. 

Roeeanna, Rosanna, Roseanne, rd-zan\a), Rose¬ 
marie, roz-ma-ri', f. compounds of Rose with 
Anna, Anne, Marie. 

Rosemary, r6z’ma-ri, f. from the plant; also for 
Roee Mary. 

Rowena, rd-{.w)e'na, f. perh. Geolfrey of Mon¬ 
mouth’s mistake for W. Rhomeen, white skirt. 

Roy, roi, m. (Gael.) red. 

Ruby, rdd'hi, f. from the stone.—Also Rubina 
(-W'no). 

Rudolf, Rudolph, roo'dolf, Rodolph, rd\ Rolf, rolf, 
m. (Gmc.) fame-wolf. 

Rnfns, rSd'fas, m. (L.) red. ' 

Rupert, Rupprecht. See Robert. 

RuBi, robth, f. (Heb.) meaning obscure; used 
sometimes with associations with English ruth. 


Sadie, s&’di, Sal, sal, Sally. See Sarah. 

Salome, sa-l6'ml,f. (Heb.) perfect, or peace. 
Samantha, sa-man'tha,f. (Heb.) meaning obscure. 
Samson, Sampson, sam'san, m, (Heb.) of the sun. 
—Gr. Sampson, Fr. Samson, Ger. Simson, It. 
Sansone, Sp. Sunsdn, Port. Sansdo. 

Sanmel, sam'B-al, m. (Heb.) heard by God, or 
owne of God.—Dims. Sam, Sammy. 

Sancho, san'chd, m, (Sp.) holy. 

Sandra, san'dra, f. It. dim. of Alessandra; some- 
thnes used as a diminutive of Alexandra but 
now regarded as a separate name. 

Spndy, san'di, m. See Alexander. 


Sarah, Sara, s&’ra, f. (Heb.) princess, queen_ 

Dims. Sadie (sd'dl), M (sal). Sally. 

Saul, sol, m. (Heb.) asked for. 

Seamas, Seamus, shd’mas, m. See James. 

Sein, skon, m. See John. t 

Sebastian, sl-has'tl-an, m. (Gr) man of Sebasteia 
(in Pontus)—Gr. sebastos, august, venerable. 

Secundtts, si-kun‘das, m. (L.) second. 

Selina, st-ld'na,/. poss. connected with Celia, but 
associated with Gr. selene, moon. 

Senga, seng’ga.f. backward spelling of Agnes. 

Seonad, she-d'nal, shd’na,f. See Jane. 

Septimus, sep’tl-mas, m. (L.) seventh. 

Serena, sM'na.f. (L.) calm, serene. 

Seth, seth, m. (Heb.) substitute, or compensation. 

Seumas. Sec James. 

Sextus, seks'tas, m. (L.) sixth. 

Shamus, for Seamus (sec James). 

Shane, shan, Shawn, shSn, m. &e John. 

Sharon, sha'ron,/. (Heb.) meaning obscure. 

Sheena, she’na.f. See Jane. 

Sheila, Sheelagh, she'la, f. See Celia and Cecilia. 

Shirley, shur'II, /. from the surname or place- 
name. 

Sholto, shol'to, nr, perh. (Gael.) sower, propagator. 

Shona, sho'na, Sian, shSn, f. See Jane. 

Sibyl, now Sybil, sib'II, Sibylla, sib-il'a,f. (L.) a 
Sibyl.—Dim. Sib. 

Sidney, Sydney, sid'nl, m. and /., from the sur¬ 
name. 

Siegfried, seg'frid, Sigurd, se’gdbrd, m. (Gmc.), 
victory-peace. 

Sigismund, sij' or sig'h-mund, -mobnd, Siegmund, 
se^’mdbnd, m. (Gmc.) victory-prolection. 

Sigrid, seg'rid,/. (O.N.) prob. victorious (second 
element obscure). 

Silas, si'las, Silvanus, sil-ra'nas, Silvester, Syl¬ 
vester, sil-ves'tar, Silvius, Sylvius, sil'vi-as, m. 
(L.) living in the woods.—Fern. Silvia. Sylvia. 

Simon, si'man, Simeon, sim'i-an, m. (Heb.) perh. 
hearing; perh. also (Gr.) snub-nosed.—Dims 
Sim, Simmy, Simkin. 

Solomon, sol'a-man, m. (Heb.) peaceable.—Ger. 
SaloMo, Fr. Salomon, It. Salonione, Sp. Salomon, 
Port. Sulomao. —Dims. Sol, Solly. 

Sophia, sa-fi’a, Sophie, Sophy, so (Gr.) wisdom, 

—Russ, (dim.) Sonia, Sonya (son’ya). 

Sophronia, sa-frd'ni-a,f. (Gr.) prudent, temperate, 
of sound mind. 

Stanislas, slan'is-las, Stanislaus, -Id'as, m. (Pol.) 
camp-glory. 

Stanley, sian'Ii, m. from the surname or place- 
name. 

Stella, steVa, f. (L.) star.—Also Estella (es-tel'a), 
Estelle (-tel'). 

Stephen,, m. (Gr.) crown.—L. Stephanas, 
Fr. Etienne, It. Stefano, Sp. Esteban, Ger. 
Stephan. —Dims. Steenie, Steve, Stevie.—Fern. 
Stephana (stef'a-nd), Stephanie (-ni). 

Stewart. Stenart, Stuart, stO'art, m. from the 
surnai^. 

Susan, soo'zan, su'zan, Susanna, Susannah, -zan'a, 
f. (Heb.) lily.—Fr. Suzanne. —Dims. Sue, Suke, 
Suky, Susie, Susy. 

Sydney. See Sidney. 

Sylvius, Sylvester, Sylvia. See Silas. 

Tabitha, tab'i-tha.f. (Aramaic) gazelle. 

Taffy, taf’i, Welsh form of David. 

Talbot, tol'bat, m. from the surname. 

Tamsin, tam’sin, f. a dim. of Thomasina, orig. 
Cornish. Now regarded as a separate name. 

Tania, Tanya, tan'ya,/. a dim. of Russ. Tatiana. 

Terence, ter'ins, m. (L.) the Roman gentile name 
Terentiui; used with its dim. Terry as a substi¬ 
tute for Ir. Turlough, like Thor. 

Teresa, Theresa, ta-re'za, Theresia, -zl-a, f. (Gr.) 
origin unknown—more probably connected 
with the island of Therasia than with reaping.— 
It. and Sp. Teresa, Fr. Thirdse, Ger, Theresia, 
Theresa. —Dims. Terry, Tessa, Tracy. 
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Terry, ter'I. See Terence, Teresa. 

Tessa, tes'a. Sec Teresa. 

Thaddaens, Thaddeos, th9-de‘»s, thad'i-as, m. 
(Heb.) meaning obscure.—Used with its dims. 
Thaddy, Thady as a substitute for the Irish 
name Tadhith {th/g), poet, which formerly in the 
form Teague (teg) served as a general nickname 
for an Irishman, as Pat, Paddy, now. 

Tbea, thi'a,f. (Gr.) goddess. 

Thecia, thek‘la,f. (Gr.) god-famed. _ 

Thelma, thel'ma, f. poss. (Gr.) will, popularised 
ty Marie Corelli. 

Theobald, the'd-boU, tib'ald, Tybalt, lib'^lt, m. 
(Gmc.) people-bold.—Fr. Thioaut, Thibault, It. 
Tebaldo, Sp. Teobaldo. „ „ , 

Theodore, ihe'd-dor, -diir, m. (Gr.) gift of God.— 
Fem. Theodora (-dS’ra, -do'ra). 

Theodoric, Theoderic, the-od'a-rik, m. (Gmc.) 
people-rule—Ger. Dietrich (dim. Dirk). —Dim. 
Derrick, Derek. ,. 

Ilieodoaius, thi-d-dd'si-as, m, (Gr.) gilt of God.— 
Fem. Theodosia. . „ ^ , 

Tbeophilus, thi-of'i-Ds, m. (Gr.) beloved of God 
(or the gods).—Fem. Theopbila. 

Theresa, TiMresia. See Teresa. 

Thomas, tom'as^ m. (Heb.) twm.~Fr., Ger. 
Thomas, It. Tommaso, Sp. Torndi.—Dims. Tom, 
Tommy (Scot. Tam, Tammie).—Fem. Thomasa 
(tom‘ 9 ~stt), T(h)oma 8 ina (tom-a-se'na), Tomina 
hom-e'na). 

Thorold, Ihor', thur’aid, m. (Gmc.) Thor-strength. 

Tib, Tibbie, tib, -/, /. dims, of Isabella, mainly 
Scottish. 

Tilly,///’/,/. See Matilda. . , 

Timothy, tim'a-thi, m. (Gr.) honoured of God.— 
Dims. Tim, Timmie. 

Titus, tVtas, m, (L.) a Roman praenomen--mean¬ 
ing unknown. 

Toby, td'hi, Tobias, -hVas, m. (Heb.) Yah is good. 

Tony, UYni, m. Dim. of Anthony. 

Tracy, tra'si, m. and /. deriv. of Teresa; the 
masc. form perh. for the surname. 

Trevor, /r«>v'.»r, m. from the surname. 

Tristram, Tristrem, tris'tram, Tristan, -tan, m. 
(Celt.) perh. tumult. 

Trix,TriKy. Sec Beatrice. 

Turlough,,/wr'/d, m. (Ir. Toirdheaibhac) like Thor. 
—Represented by Terence, Terry, Charles. 

Tybalt, tib'ait, m. See Theobald. 

Uchtred, Ughtred. Oughtred, H'lrid, m. perh. (O.E.) 
thought-counsel. 

Ulick, u'lik, m. an Irish form of Ulysses, but perh. 
really for a native name. 

Ulric, uTrik, m. (Gmc.) wolf-rule.—Ger. Virkh .— 
Fem. Ulrica.—Ger. Ulrike. 

Ulysses, u-iis'ez, m. (L. form of Gr.) angry, or 
hater.—Gr. Odysseus, L. Ulysses, Ulixes. See 
Ulick. 

Una. u'na, f. (L.) one. from Spenser's heroine, per¬ 
sonification of truth, but perh. suggested by 
some Irish name. 

Urban, iir’han, m. (L.) of the town, urbane. 

Uriah, u-ri'a, m. (Heb.) perh. Yah is light. 

Ursula, ur'sO-la,/. (L.) little she-bear. 

Valentine, val'in-tin, m. and /. (L.) healthy. 

Valeria, va-le’ri-a,f. (L.) fem. of a Roman gentile 


name.—Also Viderie, Valery (iwf'»-r/),—Deriv. 
Valerian,m. __ 

Vanessa, va-nes'a.f. a name invented by Swift from 
£sther Fonhomrigh. . , 

Venetia, rl-ne‘sha, f (L.) Venetmn; perh. also a 
Latinisation of Gwyneth. .... 

Vera, ve'ra,/. (L.) true; also (Buss.) fluth. 

Vere, vfr, m. and /. from the surname. 

Verena, va-re'na,/. the name of a martyr. 

Verity, ver'i-f/,/. (L.) truth. 

Veronica, vl-ron't-ka,/. (L.) true image; or (Gr.) a 
form of Berenice. 

Vesta, ves'ta,/. (L.) the Roman hearth-goddws. 

Victor, vik'Ur, m. (L.) conqueror.- 7 -Dim. Vic,— 
Victoria, vik-td'ri-a, -to’, / victory.—^Dim. 
Vicky. 

Vida, ve'da, a fem. dim. of David. 

Vincent, vin'sant, m. (L.) conquering. 

Viola, vi'd-la, Violet, -/it,/. (L.) violet (flower). 

Virgil, vur’Jll, m. (L.) from the Roman gentile 
name; perh. specif, for the poet Publiu-. 
Vergiiius Maro. 

Virginia, var-Jin'i-a, (L.) fem. of a Roman gentile 

Vivian, viv'i-an, m. and (chiefly in the form Viviui) 
/. (L.) lively.—Also Vyvyen, Vyvian. 

Walter, woTtar, m. (Gmc.) rule-people (or army). 
—L. Gualterus, Ger. Walter, Walther, Pr. 
Gautier, Gauthier, Sp. Gualterio, It. Gualtierl. 
—Dims. Wat, Watty (wot, -/), Wally, Walt. 

Wanda, won'da, /. (Gmc.) stock or stem. 

Warren, wor'an, m. (Gmc.) a folk-name—meaning 
uncertain. « . , 

Wendy, wen'di,/ an invention of J. M. Barrie s. 

Wilfrid, Wilfred, wil'frld, m. (Gmc.) will-peace. 

Wilhelmina, wll-(h)al-me'na (Ger. Wilkelmine), a 
fem. formed* from Wilhelm (sec William).— 
Dims. Elma, Wilma, WUmett, Wilmot, Mina, 
Minnie, Minella. 

William, wil'yam, m. (Gmc.) will-helmet.—L. 
Guiiehnus, Guilielmus, Ger. Wilhelm, «•<»««' 
laume. It. Giiglielmo, Sp. Guillermo, Gulllelmo, 
Ir. Liam, W. Gwdlym, Gwilym.—Fat fern, see 
Wilhelmina. . ^ 

Winifred, win’i-frid,/ prob. orig. W., the same as 
Guinevere (white-manc), but assiniilated to the 
English masculine name Winfred, Wimriin 
(friend of peace).—Dims. Win, Winnie, Freda 
(fri'da). , , 

Winston, win'stan, m, (Eng.) from the place name. 

Xavier, zav’i-ar, m. (Sp.-Ar.) splendid. 

Yoland, yd'land, f. app. a mediaeval form of 
Violanie, a deriv. of Viola. 

Yve, Yves, er, Yvon, e-vT, Fr. deriv of Ivo.— 
Fem. Yvonne (e-von'), Yvette (e-vef). 

Zacbariah, Zechariah, zak-, zek-a-ri'a, Zachary, 
zak'a-ri, m. (Heb.) Yah is renowned.—Dims. 
Zach, Zack. 

Zedekiah. zed-i-ki'a, m. (Heb.) Yah is might. 

Zeke, zek, m., dim. of Ezekiel. 

Zena, ze-na,). perh. Pers., a woman. 

Zenobia, zi-no'hi-a, f. (Cir.) life from Zeus (but 
perh. a Semitic name in Greek guise). 

Ziiiah, ziia, f. (Heb.) shade. 

Zoe, z6'd,f. (Gr.) life. 



The Greek alphabet 


A 

a 

alpha 

=r 

a 

N 

V 

na 

= n 

B 


beta 

= 

b 

IB. 


xi 

= 'X (Ics) 

r 

y 

gamma 


g 

0 

o 

omlcron 

= o 

A 

8 

delta 

ss 

d 

n 

71 

pi 

= P . 

E 

c 

epsilon 

SS 

e 

p 

P 

rho 

= r 

z 

C 

zeta 


•Z 

z 

<r<; 

sigma 

= s 





T 

T 

tau 

= t 

H 


eta 

SS 

e 

Y 

V 

upsiion 

= U 

0 


thSta 

= 

th 

(often transcribed y) 


I 

1 

iota 

=: 

i 

o 

4> 

phi 

= ph 

K 


kat>pa 

•ate 

k 

X 

X 

chi 

= kh 




(often transcnbed c/r, as in Latin) 

A 

A 

lambda 

= 

1 



psi 

= ps 

M 


ma 

= 

m 

Q 

to 

5mega 

= 6 


The Greek alphabet, apart from its use as the official script in Greek-speaking areas, is of world-wide 
importance as a source of symbols used in all branches of science and mathematics. The 
equivalents in our alphabet given above are intended as a guide to transliteration and as indication 
or the anglicised pronunciation of ancient Greek. We have not attempted to describe modern 
Greek pronunciation. 

For the use of Greek letters as numerals, see the main dictionary under the names of the 
separate letters. 



The Russaan alphabet 




A 

a 

:ss 

i as in fhr 

C 

c 

SB 

s 

B 

6 

as 

b 

T 

T 

SB 

t 

B 

B 

s: 

V 

y 

y 

SS 

U—-00 as in fool 

r 

r 

as 

g as in good 

o 


SB 

f 

JJ, 

H 

ss 

d 

X 

X 

= 

kb—^bh as in loch 

E 

e 

=s 

6 — yC as in yet 

n 

u 

SS 

ts 

E 

e 

8SS 

yO as in yawn 


H 

SB 

cb 

m. 

9K 

sss 

zh 

m 

m 

=* 

sb 

3 

9 


T 

m 

m 

SS 

sbcb 


o 



(pronounced rather as sh followed by conson- 

M 

H 

= 

i— eC as in feed 

antai>) 



V[ 

i, 

(consonantai y sound ; only used 


T. 



Jri 

n 1 

as the second letter of a diphthong) 

(sign used to separate in pronunciation a follow¬ 

K 

*• 


V 

ing palatised vowel from a preceding consonant 

JL, % 



A 

either palatalised or unpalatalised) 

JI^JI 

= 

1 


u 

=s 

a 

1 a^ in bit 

M^m 

a 

m 


b 



u 

«« 



(sign 

used 

after 

a consonant to indicate 

tl 

H 


n 

palatalisation, a sound like consonantal y) 

0 

0 

a 

O ^ as in law 

3 

3 

= 

C as in get 

n 

n 

= 

p 

K) 

K) 

= 

U — ^yOO as in universe 

p 

P 

a 

r 

H 

H 

= 

yS as in yard 



Notes on American Englirii 

American English came of age and declared its independence early in the 20th century. Since 
then its influence has become world-wide and it has affected the parent tongue. In 1952 we spoke of 
*the virtual drying up of the Atlantic as a speech barrier’; the traflk has been from west to east, 
notflromeast to west. In this newest version of the dictionary the label '(U.S.)’, formerly used to dis¬ 
tinguish purely American English, has been dropped almost entirely. 

Certain differences of spelling remain and spelling differences in a number of individual words (e.g. 
maneuver, defense, and practice as a verb) have been noted in the dictionary. Croups of words in 
which the spelling is different are as follows: 


Eng. U.S. 

ae e The tendency to replace ae and oe in 
words from Greek or Latin by e is 
more strongly developed in the 
United States than in Britain: e.g. 
etiology, hemoglobin, esophagus. 

lee or ize In verbs and their derivatives that 
Ise may be spelt -ize or -ise, Ameri¬ 

cans prefer -fzr. 

ll I Americans have single / in all deri¬ 
vatives in -ed, -ing, -er (or -or) of 
words ending in an /: appareled, 
•ing, beveled, -Ing, canceled, -ing, 
caroled, -ing, caviled,-ing, chiseled, 
-ing, counseled, -ing, -or, dis¬ 
heveled, -ing, driveled, -ing, -er, 
equaled, -ing, imperiled, -ing. 
Jeweled, -ing, -er, libeled, -ing, -er, 
paneled, -ing, reveled, -ing, -er, 
sniveled, -ing, -er, traveled, -ing. 


Eng. U.S. 

•er, victualed, -ing, -er, etc. Also 
woolen. 

I or ll II enroll, enthrall, instill, thralldom. 

I II In fulfill, skillful, willful. 

In nouns in -ment: enrollment, en¬ 
thrallment, fulfillment, installment. 

our or American spellings such as color, 

humor, have often been -"ted in 
the text. 

pp p kidnaped, -Ing, -er, worshiped, -ing, 

-er, 

tt t carbureted, -er, sulfureted. 

re er center, meter, reconnoitcr, saltpeter, 

theater, etc. 

But. to show the hard sound of c or 
g'. acre, lucre, massacre, ogre, etc. 


American pronunciation is naturally not the same in all areas and in all classes, but generally 
speaking it shows differences from British English pronunciation in the following respects (nut 
specifically noted in the dictionary): 


Eng. U.S. 

a Various shorter forms of the vowel are 
common in place of English d. 

d Alternative form d is common in words 
such as haunt, launch, saunter, taunt, 
vaunt, 

o A longer vowel than the normal British 
one is heard in coffee, long, officer, soft, 
etc., and d also is widely used in these 
words. Block, pond, probable, top, 
etc., always hkve d. 

a In British English this is a diphthong; 
in American English it often loses its 
diphthongal character, becoming do. 

Vowels and diphthongs before r: 

d Two main diphthongs are heard both in 
England and in America, and in one of 
these diphthongs the first element ap¬ 
proaches a lengthened form of d. In 
America sometimes the second element 
of the diphthong disappears; the usual 
pronunciation of Maryland, for in¬ 
stance, is mer’i-bnd. 

a Some Amerfeans tend to make a sound 
approaching e. so that marry, for in¬ 
stance, approximates to merry. 


Eng. U.S. 

/ The sound heard in squirrel, stirrup, 
and commonly also in syrup, ap¬ 
proaches ii. 

H In English, when ur is followed by a 
vowel, the sound of the u is not u, 
but Americans tend to pronounce the 
same vowel in her and hurry. Other 
examples arc furry, occurring, worry — 
and also courage. 

ar spelt In words such as clerk and Derby 
er where English speech preserves an 
older pronunciation dr, American 
speech follows the spelling. 

-9-ri Americans tend to give words in -ary and 
-ory a stronger secondary accent and 
to pronounce -er'i and -dr’i. Exam¬ 
ples are necessary, monetary, secondary 
temporary, obligatory, peremptory, 
respiratory. 

-il In the commoner words Americans pro¬ 
nounce ll, as agile iaj’il), fertile, fragile, 
futile, hostile. In infantile. Juven¬ 
ile, mercantile, versatile, both II and H 
are heard; gentile is always pro¬ 
nounced U. 



Roman numerals 


1=1 V = 5 X = 10 L=50 C=100 D=500 M = 1000 


From the above symbols the numbers are made up as follows: 


I 


1 

L 

MS 

50 

11 


2 

LI 


SI 

III 

► 

3 

LII, etc. 

... 

52, etc. 

IV (or nil, e.g. on clocks) 


4 

LX 


60 

V 

-- 

5 

LXl 

.a. 

61 

VI 

■= 

6 

LXII, etc. 


62, etc. 

Vll 

- 

7 

LXX 


70 

VIII 

-- 

8 

LXXl 


71 

IX 


9 

LXXII, etc. 


72, etc. 

X 


10 

LXXX 


80 

XI 

- 

11 

LXXXI 


81 

XII 


12 

LXXXII, etc. 


82, etc. 

XIII 


13 

XC 


90 

XIV 

- 

14 

XCI 


91 

XV 


15 

XCII, etc. 


92, etc. 

XVI 

.-a 

16 




XVII 

a- 

17 

C 

. 

100 

XVIII 


18 

CC 


200 

XIX 

— 

19 

CCC 


300 

XX 


20 

CCCC or CD 


400 

XXI 


21 

D (or ID) 


500 

XXII, etc. 

-- 

22, etc. 

DC (or IDC) 

-- 

600 

XXX 


30 

DCC (or IDCC) 


700 

XXXI 


31 

DCCC (or IDCCC) 


800 

XXXII, etc. 

*•- 

32, etc. 

CM (or DCCCC: or IDCCCC) 


900 

XL 

•- 

40 

M 

T . 

1000 

XLI 

n 

41 

MM 

r 

2000 

XLII, etc. 

- 

42, etc. 

(or IDD)> 

V- 

5000 


Other letters also were used as numerals in mediaeval times (see Dictionary). For additional 
information about mediaeval methods of writing numerals, see below. 


1. The symbol D, known as the aposirophus, might be repeated one or more times after I.D, each 
D making the number ten times greater, as IJ>D 5,000, IDDO.O 500,000. A number of this 
type might be multiplied by two by adding (in front) as many C’s as there were D's in the num^r, 
e.g. CCIOD - 10,000, CCCCIODOD - 1,000,000. 

2. The symbols I,V,X,L,D,M are still used today. In the Middle Ages, and also in much later 
times, methods of writing numerals were common which are found neither in the Roman period 
nor in the present century. Some are noted below. 

3. In the MiddlejVges and later, a line was placed above a symbol representing a number 1,000 
times greater, as X ~ 10,000. JX) and |X| were variant methods of expressing 1,000,000. 

4. In the Middle Ages and later, and still in medical usage, numerals could be written lowercase, 
and j was often substituted for final i. 

5. In the Middle Ages and later, Q appears with the same meaning as D, and there is sometimes 
a small version of the apostrophus. To take at random an example of the latter, the third volume 
of John Ray’s Hlstoria Plamarum, is dated da la CCIV—that is 1704. 
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Mathematical symbols 


± plus or minus, 
is equal to. 

m is identically equal to. 

\ 

^ is approximately equal to. 

s* is not equal to. 

> is greater than. 

> is far greater than, 
is not greater than. 

< is less than. 

^ is much less than. 

-f. is not less than. 

> is greater than or equal to. 

< is less than or equal to. 
r\ intersection. 

\j union. 

A is member of set. 
c is a subset of. 

— difference. ■' 

* denotes an operation. 

is equivalent to. 

=» implies. 

0 *"■ 
maps into, 
therefore, 
because. 

Z. angle. 

II parallel. 

X perpendicular. 
at! or [x factorial x. 
cc varies directly as. 

M:b :: e ul a is to h as c is to d. 

00 infinity. 

/ or j imaginary square root of -1. 
to,u>* the imaginary cube roots of 1. 

a pi; the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter, approx. 3-14159. 

eors (i)the base of natural logarithms, 
approx. 2-71828. 

(2) the eccentricity of a conic section, 
logit X log X to the base x. 

logio X log X to the base 10, 

i.e. common logarithm. 

logf X, In log X to the base e, i.e. natural or 
Naperian (,q.v.) logarithm. 


M modulus of common logarithms 
log,o e - 0-4343 
(log ,o.v = log# X X 0-4343). 

M-* log, 10 - 2-3026 

(log, X log,o X X 2-3026). 

x» ,T..v.x... to H factors. 


.X" ^x, the nth root of x. 

X® « I. 


x-*a X approaches the limit a. 

0 the angle between the radius vector and 
the polar axis. 

sin~‘ ,v the principal value of the angle whose 
sine is x. 

Similarly cos"* x, tan"* x, etc. 

sinh sinus hyperboticia, the hyperbolic sine. 
Similarly cosh, lanh, etc. 

£ the sum of the terms indicated. 

n the product of the terms indicated. 

IXI the absolute value of x. 

S the mean value of x. 


«i 

oj 6, c, 
"a Cj 


a determinant representing 
a, 6, Cj-«, 6, C 2 +ajbiCi 
■~*2 ^1 ^3 ^3 


forF function. 

/(x), F(x), ^ (x), etc. function x. 

A finite difference or increment. 

A-Y, Sx the increment of x. 

dx an increment of x considered as 
tending to zero. 


n y the differeRtiai coefficient of y with 
dx' " respect to x. 


F'x stands for 


d{F{x)) 

dx 


Jny 

dx" 


the nth differential of ;- with respect to 


dy the partial differential of y with respect 
Du to tf, where y is a function of u and 
another variaWe (or variables). 

S i S 

^ ix'^dy'^iz differential. 

V nth vector differential. 

[ integral. 
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Some physical amstants 


. e speed of light in vacuo, 

2-997 925 x 10* metres per second. 

e electron charge, 

1-60210 X lot* cotihHnb. 

g standard acceleration of gravity, 
9-806 65 metres per second per sec¬ 
ond. (At Gremiwich, g » 9-818 83 
metres per second per second.) 

G gravitational constant, 

6-670 X10-1» 

(6-670xl0-it Nm2kg*). 

h Planck(’s) constant, the constant in the 
expression for the quantum of energy, 
6-625 59 X10-3^ joule x seconds. 


h A-bar, Dirac’s constant, ^ (nanck’a 

constant divided by 2ir), the unit in 
which electron spin is measured. 

m, the mass of an electron at rest, 
9-109 08x10-3* kg. 

tffy the mass of a proton at rest, 

1-672 52 X 10-« kg. 

m. the mass of a neutron at rest, 
l-674 82xl0-«kg. 

Na AvogadroCs) number, constant, num¬ 
ber of molecules in a mole of any 
substance, 6-022 59 x 10-33. 


Speed of sound at sea level at 0°C, 331^ metres per second. 

Standard temperature and pressure (stp), 760 mm of mercury at 0°C. 

Standard atmosphere, 101 325 newttms per square metre (Nm-3). 

Standard volume of idcid gas, 2-241 36 x 10* 3 m* per mole (stp). 

Melting point of ice, 0°C, 273-15 K. 

In writing physical quantities the solidus (/) may be used to mean’per*, as N/m3 « oewton(s) 
per square metre, m/s* = metres) per second per second. An alternative method of 
writing N/mz is Nm-2, and this method nuiy be used also with any similar expression. 
A space denotes ’multiplied by’, as J s = joule seconds, N m == newton metres. 


SI units (see p. 1649) witli special names and symbols 


Length 

/. b, A 

metre 

m 

Time 

/ 

second 

s 

Mass 

m 

kilogramme 

kg 

Frequency 

V./ 

hertz (= c/s) 

Hz 

Force 

F 

newton (= kg m s" 3) 

N 

Energy 

E 

joule*(* kgm3s-3) 

J 

Power 

P 

watt (= J s-i) 

W 

Current 

/ 

ampere 

A 

Electric Charge 

Q 

coulomb (» A s) 

C 

Electric Potential Difference 

V 

voIt(= W A-*) 

V 

Electric Capacitance 

C 

farad (= CV"*) 

F 

Electric Resistance 

R 

ohm (* V A-*) 

a 

Inductance 

L 

henry (=« Vs A-*) 

H 

Magnetic Flux 

<b 

weber (= V s) 

Wb 

Magnetic Flux Density 

B 

tesla (= Wbm-3) 

T 



The metric system 


Measores of Length 

The metre (Fr. mitre), the unit of length, originally intended to be the tmi-millionth 
part of a line drawn from the Pole to the Equator, was later more exactly defied as the 
distance, at the melting point of ice, between two points on a platinum-iridium li^r at the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures near Paris. It is scientificaily defined in 
wavelengths of orange radiation of an isotope of krypton. 


1 Metre = as above. 

1 Decametre = 10 metres. 

1 Hectometre *= 100 „ 

1 Kilometre — 1000 „ 


1 Decimetre = -j^th of a metre. 
1 Centimetre = Tffrrth „ 

1 Millimetre = r^o'fh „ 


Square Measure 

The are, the unit of surface measure, is a 

1 Are = 100 square metres. 
1 Decare » 10 ares. 

1 Hectare = 100 „ 


square the side of which is ten metres long 

1 DIciare ^j^th of an are. 

1 Centlare ^’i^th of an are, or 
1 square metre (metre carre). 


Measures of Weight (properly Mass) 

The gram(me), the original unit of weight (scientificaily, mass), was defined as the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water at 4° centigrade. The fundamental unit 
now used is very slightly more than 1000 times this, the mass of the International Proto¬ 
type kilogram(me), a cylinder of platinum-iridium (of which there is a British copy). 

Multiples and submultiples as in case of metre. 

1 Tonne or metric ton = 1000 kilogram(me)s 1 metric carat = 2 x 10~4 kilogram(me)s 


Measures of Capacity 

The litre, the unit of capacity, dry and liquid, originally, and now again, defined as the 
volume of a cubic decimetre, is not used in giving precise measurements. 

Multiples and submultiples as in case of metre. 


Thermometer Scales 

AT® Fahrenheit = |(jf—32)® Celsius (centigrade). 
Celsius *= (|y+32)° Fahrenheit. 


Degree K = 


” Celsius+273 15 
IC Fahrenheit+459-67). 


Cdslus (Cent^rade) 
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British measures and the metric system 

By the Weights and Measures Act of 1963, the following equivalences were established: 


1 yard » 0-9144 metre 


1 pound - 0-4S3 592 37 kilogram 


Followjqg from this 


t inch 2-54 centimetres I cwt - 50-8 kilograms (approx.) 

1 mile • 1-6 kilometres (appnox.) lton*-< 1016 kilogi/ims (approx.), 

* or a little more than 1 tonne 

- ^ ---- 


I centimetre - 0 39 inch (approx.) 1 kilogram ^ 2-2 pounds (approx.) 
I kilometre 0 62 mile (approx.) 1 tonne ^ 0-98 ton (approx.) 

(8 kilometres about 5 miles) 


The U.K. gallon was defined by the Act of 1963 as the space occupied by 10 pounds weight of 
distilled water under certain conditions. The U.S. gallon is almost exactly S/6 of the U.K. gallon. 



1 (U.K.) pint - 0 568 245 litre 

1 litre “ 1-7598 pint,’or just over 



1 (U.K.) gallon 4 545960 litres 

li pint 



SI units 

Various units of measurement have been, and are, in use; the basic physical quantities can be ex¬ 
pressed in the CCS (centimetre, gram, second) system, the MKS (metre, kilogram, second) system, 
the MKSA (metre, kilogram, second, ampere) or Giorgi system, or other systems. In 1960, the 
General Conference of Weights and Measures adopted the SI system (Systime International d’Unit6s), 
with the folloising basic units; 


metre ampere (A; electrical current) 

kilogram ketvin(K.; temperature) 

second mole (amount of si^bstance) 


Prefixes used to express multiples and parts of these units are: 


tera 

(T) 

I0>2 

dcci 

(d) 

10 

1 

giga 

(G) 

10" 

cent! 

(c) 

10 

2 

mega 

(M) 

10« 

mini 

(m) 

10 

3 

kilo 

(k) 

10» 

micro 

(»<> 

10 

6 

hecto 

(h) 

102 

nano 

(nr 

10 

V 

deca 

(da) 

10 

pico 

(p) 

10 

12 




femto 

(f) 

10 

"15 




alto 

(a) 

10 



Supplementary units used with the SI basic units are as follows: radian, stcradian, hertz, newton, 
joule, watt, coulomb, volt, farad, tesla, weber, henry, ohm. lux, lumen, siemens, pascal. 

The following are not SI units; angstrom, quintal carat, dyne, erg, horsepower, bar, torr, poise 
(centipois^, stokes (centistokes), IT calorie, IS'' calorie. 













Some useful conversion tables 

^ b. m«l for co„«,sio„ British to m«ric (SI) uni« ..d 


cm 

to to 

cm in 

2-54 1 0*3937 

5 08 2 0*7874 

’•62 3 1*1811 

10*16 4 1*5748 

32*70 5 1*9685 

15*24 6 2*3622 

in? ’ 2*7559 

20*32 8 3-1495 

22*86 9 3*5433 

i^t m 

to to 

m ft 

0*3048 1 3*28084 

0*6096 2 6*562 

0*9144 3 9*843 

1*2192 4 13*123 

1*5240 5 16*404 

1*8288 6 19*685 

2*1336 7 22*966 

2*4384 8 26*247 

2*7432 9 29*528 

miles km 

to to 

niles 

1-60934 1 0 62137 

3*219 2 1*243 

4*828 3 1-864 

6*437 4 2-485 

8*047 5 3*107 

9*656 6 3*728 

11-265 7 4*350 

12*875 8 4*971 

14*484 9 5*592 

in sq cm 

‘0 to 

**1 oni sq in 

6*4516 1 0*155 

12*903 2 0*310 

19*355 3 0*465 

25*806 4 0*620 

32*258 5 0*775 

38*710 6 0*930 

45*161 7 1*085 

51*613 8 1*240 

58*064 9 1*395 

sq ft sq m 

to to 

sq m sq ft 

0*0929 1 10*764 

0*1858 2 21*528 

0*2787 3 32*292 

1 0*3716 4 43*056 

0*4645 5 53*820 

0*5574 6 64*583 

0*6503 7 75*347 

0*7432 8 86*111 

0*8361 9 96*875 

sq miles sq km 

to to 

sq km sq miles 

2*58999 1 0*3861 

5-18 2 0*772 

3 1-158 

10*36 4 1-544 

12*95 5 1-931 

15*54 6 2*317 

18*13 7 2*703 

20*72 8 3*089 

23*31 9 3-475 

oz cm3 

to to , 

cni3 il 

28*4131 1 0*03519 

56*826 2 0*0704 

85*239 3 0*1056 

113*652 4 0*1408 

142*065 5 0*1760 

170*478 6 0*2111 

198*891 7 0*2463 

227*304 8 0*2815 

255*717 9 0*3167 

imp gal litre 

to to 

litre imp gal 

4*54596 1 0*21997 

9*092 2 0*4400 

13*638 3 0*6599 

18*184 4 0*8799 

22*730 5 1*0999 

27*276 6 1*3199 

31*822 7 1*5398 

36*368 8 1*7598 

40*914 9 1*9798 

02 „ 
to to 

8 OZ 

28*3495 1 0*03527 

56*6990 2 0*07054 

85*0485 3 0*10581 

113*3980 4 0*14108 

141*7475 5 0*17635 

170*0970 6 0*21162> 

198*4465 7 0*24689 

226*7960 8 0*28216 

255*1455 9 0*31743 



m 


to 


kg 

1 tm 


tmme 

ibf 


newton 



to 

to 


to 

to 


to 

kg 


lb 

tonne 


ton 

newton 


Ibf 

•0-45359 

1 

2-20462 

1-0160 

1 

0-984205 

4-4482 

I 

0-2248 

0-^ 

2 

4-409 

2-032 

2 

1-9684 

8-896 

2 

04496 

lj6I 

3 

6-614 

3-048 

3 

2-9526 

13-345 

3 

0-6744 

l-l!4 

4 

8-818 

,4-064 

4 

3-9368 

17-793 

4 

0-8992 

2^68 

5 

11-023 

5-080 

5 

4-9210 

22-241 

5 

1-1240 

2f22 

6 

13-228 

6-096 

6 

5-9052 

26-689 

6 

1-3489 


7 

15-432 

7-112 

7 

6-8894 

31-138 

7 

1-5737 


8 

17-637 

8-128 

8 

7-8736 

35-586 

8 

1-7985 

&2 

9 

19-842 

9-144 

9 

8-8578 

40-034 

9 

2-0233 


* 99 page 1648 


table below shows a useful conversion of a non>SI metric unit to an SI metric unit. 

cal|^ J 

to to 

J cal|T 

41868 1 0-2388 

8-3736 2 0-4776 

12 5604 3 0-7164 

16-7472 4 0-9552 

20-9340 5 1-1940 

25-1208 6 1-4328 

29-3076 7 1^716 

33 4944 8 1-9104 

37-6812 9 2-1492 


Jmplea of use of tables 

lading from line 7<4tf the first table: 

„ • 7 in = 17-78 cm and 7 cm * 2-7559 in. 

P • 

tfilues above 9 may be obtained by dedmal point adjustment and addition. Taking an 
^ ample based on the third table: 

f To convert 573 miles to km 500 miles - 804-7 km 

70 miles « 112-65 km 
3 miles a 4-828 km 

573 miles ss 922-178 km 

uch results should be treated as ai^roxiaoations. In the example given, a more exact 
nswer is 922*1518 km. 







